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United States 
of America 


©, Congressional Record 


PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE 89“ CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp, 
D.D., offered the following prayer: 

Jude 25: To the only wise God our 
Saviour, be glory and majesty, dominion 
and power, both now and ever. 


O Thou eternal God, source of light and 
of love, in this moment of prayer may 
we experience the fellowship and bless- 
ings of Thy presence, Thy peace, and Thy 
power. 

We humbly acknowledge that in 
seeking the right answer to our many 
perplexing problems we are becoming in- 
creasingly aware of our own failings and 
limitations and that we need Thy guid- 
ance. 

Grant that we may understand more 
clearly that our own spiritual life, in its 
simplest motive and highest manifesta- 
tions would be a life of sanctity and of 
service. 

May the social order, which we are 
longing and laboring to establish upon 
the earth, have in it the spirit of rever- 
ence for Thee, of good will toward all 
mankind, and mutual trust and helpful- 
ness. 

We offer our prayer in the name of 
Him who is our Lord and Saviour. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed 
the House that on February 10, 1966, the 
President approved and signed bills of 
the House of the following titles: 

H.R. 327. An act to amend section 501(c) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
exempt from taxation certain nonprofit 
corporations and associations operated to 
provide reserve funds for domestic building 
and loan associations, and for other pur- 
poses; 

H.R. 8210. An act to amend the Interna- 
tional Organizations Immunities Act with 
respect to the European Space Research 
Organization; and 

H.R. 8445. An act to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 and the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to change the method of 
computing the retired pay of judges of the 
Tax Court of the United States. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed without 
amendment a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the 22d World Health 
Assembly in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House with amendments to a bill of the 
Senate of the following title: 

S. 9. An act to provide readjustment as- 
sistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces during the induction period. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendment of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the fol- 
lowing title: 

S. 1698. An act to establish a procedure for 
the review of proposed bank mergers so as 
to eliminate the necessity for the dissolution 
of merged banks, and for other purposes. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE CLERK 
OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


FEBRUARY 10, 1966. 
The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sm: A certificate in due form of law show- 
ing the election of WALTER B. JONES as a Rep- 
resentative-elect to the 89th Congress from 
the First Congressional District of the State 
of North Carolina, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Herbert C. Bonner, is on file 
in this office. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. JONES of North Carolina ap- 
peared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION BY THE 
HONORABLE DON FUQUA 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Fuqua] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, due to im- 
portant business in my district, it was 
necessary for me to be absent for the fol- 
lowing rollcalls: Had I been present, I 
would have voted “yea” for rollcall No. 
11, the peacetime veterans benefits bill, 
and “yea” for rollcall No. 13, the Bank 
Merger Act amendment. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I take this time for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the distinguished majority 
leader the program for the remainder of 
this week and the program for next 
week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the 
inquiry of the distinguished minority 
leader, Mr. Speaker, there is no further 
legislative business for this week. There 
are some messages to be read. 

Monday is District day. There are no 
District bills, and no legislative business. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day. 

For Wednesday and the remainder of 
the week—and I am not able to advise 
Members yet whether the bill will come 
up on Wednesday or Thursday—the only 
bill we can now announce is S. 1666, to 
provide for additional circuit and district 
judges, and for other purposes. 

This announcement, of course, is made 
subject to the usual reservation that any 
further program may be announced later 
and that conference reports may be 
brought up at any time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. In other 
words, on the assumption that the Rules 
Committee meets, S. 1666 will be sched- 
uled Wednesday or Thursday of next 
week? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. May I ask 
the distinguished majority leader if he 
has any additional information concern- 
ing the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966? 

Mr. ALBERT. I have just been ad- 
vised by the distinguished chairman of 
the committee, Mr. Speaker, that they 
will not be able to obtain a rule on that 
bill early enough to bring it up next 
week, so that it probably will be brought 
up the following week. 
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DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
may be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 14, 1966 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COLD WAR VETERANS’ READJUST- 
MENT ASSISTANCE ACT 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
the so-called post-Korea GI bill has just 
passed in the other body by a vote of 
99 to nothing, with a very minor amend- 
ment, which actually changes nothing. 

All of the amendments are technical 
in nature except one. 

In accepting this one amendment I 
would like to point out that under the 
World War II and Korea education and 
training programs, veterans did obtain 
high school training. Many thousands 
attended accelerated or specialized edu- 
cation courses offered.by public schools 
for the purpose of completing their high 
school education. I expect this practice 
will continue under the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Benefits Act of 1966. Some 
problems were encountered in the World 
War II program by a few individuals at- 
tempting to enroll and attend classes 
with youngsters. By concurring in this 
amendment I do not wish it to be in- 
ferred that I expect that practice to be 
tolerated. Practically all veterans, I am 
sure, who need high school education 
will obtain it in classes specially designed 
for adults. In those rare instances where 
it is necessary for the veteran to attend 
regular high school classes, I certainly 
expect the Administrator to handle these 
applications very carefully and grant his 
approval in such a manner as to preclude 
abuse of and to eliminate local admin- 
istrative problems. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s 
desk the bill (S. 9) to provide readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans who serve in 
the Armed Forces during the induction 
period, with Senate amendments to the 
House amendment thereto, and concur 
in the Senate amendments. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The Clerk read the Senate amend- 
ments, as follows: 


Page 11, of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out lines 3 to 12, inclusive. 

Page 11, line 13, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out (e)“ and insert 
“say”, 

Page 16, line 3, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “veterans’” and in- 
sert veteran's“. 

Page 22, of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out lines 19, 20, and 21, and 
insert: 

“(7) striking out in the first sentence of 
section 1772(a) the phrase ‘under subchapter 
V of this chapter’ and inserting in lieu there- 
of ‘under subchapter V of chapter 35 of this 
title’, and striking out the phrase ‘this 
chapter’ the first two times it appears in the 
first sentence of such section 1772(a), and 
each time such phrase appears in the second, 
third, and fourth sentences of such section 
1772(a), and each time such phrase appears 
in section 1772(b) and in sections 1773 and 
1774, and inserting in lieu thereof ‘chapters 
34 and 35˙%.“ 

Page 31, line 17, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “programs of” and 
insert “program or”. 

Page 32, of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out lines 9 and 10 and insert: 

“(m) Section 1734 of such title 38 is 
amended by (1) striking out ‘83’ in subsec- 
tion (a) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘34’, 
and (2) striking out ‘1634’ in subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1684’.” 

Page 38, line 5, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out (b)“ and insert 
“(2) * 

Page 38, of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out lines 18 to 22, inclusive, and 
insert: 

“(c) (1) Section 2001 of title 38, United 
States Code, clauses (3) and (5) of sec- 
tion 2002 of such title, and sections 2003 
and 2004 of such title are amended by in- 
serting the phrase ‘or of service after January 
31, 1955’ immediately after the phrase ‘vet- 
erans of any war’ each time such phrase 
appears therein. 

“(2) The first sentence of section 2002 of 
such title 38 is amended by inserting the 
phrase ‘or of service after January 31, 1955’ 
1 after the phrase veteran of any 


2603) Clauses (1) and (4) of section 2002 
of such title 38 are amended by inserting 
the phrase ‘or of service after January 31, 
1955,’ immediately after the phrase ‘veterans 
of any war’ each time such phrase appears 
in such clauses.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Texas? 
There was no objection. 
The Senate amendments were con- 
curred in. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


SOLOMON N. PETCHERS 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, when Solo- 
mon N. Petchers died recently, New York 
lost more than a philanthropist and busi- 
nessman: it lost a fighter for civil liber- 
ties. The newspaper obituaries reported 
that he gave away almost a million dol- 
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lars during his lifetime. But his greatest 
investments were in Jewish charities, in 
the Hebrew Home for the Aged in River- 
dale, and in the library for the blind in 
Jerusalem. 

Mr. Speaker, I was privileged to count 
Solomon Petchers as a friend and con- 
stituent. His abiding sense of justice and 
his concern for humanity motivated him 
to play a leading role in our community. 
He will be greatly missed by all those who 
were associated with him in his many 
endeavors. 

I knew Solomon Petchers best as the 
national treasurer of the American Jew- 
ish Congress. He was always at the fore- 
front of that organization’s many battles 
for human dignity. His own career, from 
Turkish immigrant to New York realtor 
and philanthropist, embodied what is 
best in mankind. 

I want to take this occasion to express 
my heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Petchers, 
their son Jesse, and all the other mem- 
bers of his family. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times and 
New York World Telegram and Sun paid 
tribute to Solomon N. Petchers in full 
obituaries. I wish to include them at 
this point in the RECORD. 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 29, 1966] 
S. N. PercHers, 65, DONATED MILLION—PHI- 

LANTHROPIST DIES, MADE FORTUNE IN REAL 

ESTATE 

Solomon N. Petchers, real estate investor, 
manager, developer, and broker and a phi- 
lanthropist who, his associates say, had given 
away about $1 million, died Thursday at the 
Lenox Hill Hospital. He was 65 years old 
and lived at 200 Central Park South, with an 
office at 33 Riverside Drive. 

Mr. Petchers, a short, heavy-set, energetic 
and quiet man, started in real estate in 1921, 
the year he came here as a poor immigrant 
from his native Turkey. He had been grad- 
uated from the Alliance Francaise in Istan- 
bul and spoke English, French, Turkish, 
Hebrew, Yiddish, and Russian. 

From his small beginnings, he rose to be- 
come sole owner and part owner, through 
corporations he headed and partnerships, of 
many business buildings and apartment 
houses, mostly in Manhattan, the Bronx, 
and Queens. Others were in Westchester 
County, Camden, N.J., and Inglewood, Calif. 

As a youth, he worked in a real estate 
office during the day and taught Hebrew at 
night in a Jewish religious school until he 
began to branch out for himself with great 
success. 

Mr. Petchers had been a crack chess player 
from the age of 7 until a few years ago. 

He had been national treasurer of the 
American Jewish Congress and was a direc- 
tor and an associate chairman of the United 
Jewish Appeal of Greater New York. In 1961, 
he received its distinguished service award. 

He was a vice president and a director of 
the Hebrew Home for the Aged in Riverdale, 
the Bronx, and had been a founder and 
president and honorary president of its men's 
club. He was also a vice chairman of the 
home’s foundation fund, 

Mr. Petchers was the founder and presi- 
dent of the Central Library for the Blind in 
Jerusalem. He was also active in the de- 
velopment of port facilities in Ashdod, Israel, 
and of housing facilities for immigrants in 
that country. 

He was a founder of the Albert Einstein 
College of Medicine of Yeshiva University, 
a director of the American Association for 
Jewish Education and a member of the Town 
Club of the City of New York and the Real 
Estate Board of New York. 
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Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Frances 
Sack Petchers; a son, Jesse N. Petchers of 
Manhattan; six brothers, Isaac N., of Los An- 
geles, Hyman, of Freehold, N.J., Louis, of 
Bayside, Queens, Benjamin, of New Rochelle, 
N.Y., and John Joseph, of Manhattan; four 
sisters, Mrs. Ruth Bukantz, Mrs. Shirley 
Rosen, Mrs. Mollie Hascoe, of Scarsdale, N.Y., 
and Mrs. Dora Kossoy, of Manhattan, and a 
granddaughter. 

A funeral service will be held at noon to- 
morrow at the Riverside Memorial Chapel, 
Amsterdam Avenue and 76th Street. 


[From the New York World Telegram and 
Sun, Jan. 29, 1966] 


S. N. PETCHERS RITES SET; PHILANTHROPIST 
GAVE $1 MILLION 


Services for Solomon N. Petchers, 65, presi- 
dent of S. N. Realty Investments and a 
prominent philanthropist who gave away $1 
million, will be held tomorrow at noon at the 
Riverside Memorial Chapel, West 76th Street 
and Amsterdam Avenue. 

Mr. Petchers, of 200 Central Park South, 
died Thursday of cancer in Lenox Hill Hos- 
pital. 

A native of Turkey, Mr. Petchers came here 
in 1921. He worked in a real estate office 
during the day and taught Hebrew at a 
Jewish school at night. 

Mr. Petchers rose to head a number of 
corporations in the city which controlled 
several business buildings and apartment 
houses. 

An active leader in charitable and philan- 
thropic organizations, Mr. Petchers served 
as national treasurer of the American Jewish 
Congress and as a director and associate 
chairman of the United Jewish Appeal of 
Greater New York. In 1961 he received the 
UJA’s distinguished service award. 

Mr. Petchers was a founder of the Albert 
Einstein Medical College at Yeshiva Univer- 
sity and was a founder and president of the 
Central Library for the Blind in Jerusalem. 

He was also a vice president and a director 
of the Hebrew Home for the Aged in River- 
dale, Bronx, and a founder of its men’s club. 
He was a member of the American Associa- 
tion for Jewish Education, the Town Club of 
the City of New York and the real estate 
board of New York. 

Mr. Petchers is survived by his widow, 
Frances; a son, Jesse, six brothers and four 
sisters. 


MEDICARE DISCLAIMER 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to report that Robert M. Ball, Commis- 
sioner of Social Security, has advised 
me that the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare will recommend the 
repeal of those provisions in the medi- 
care bill by virtue of which the Depart- 
ment has required the filing of dis- 
claimer statements by persons who are 
not eligible for cash benefits under the 
social security program or the railroad 
retirement program. 

In a letter to me yesterday, Mr. Ball 
stated that the Department believes 
“this exclusion is undesirable.” He went 
on to say that the Department would 
recommend to the Congress that the 
provisions be repealed. 
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On January 10, when this session of 
Congress opened, I introduced a bill, 
H.R. 11922, to strike out these disquali- 
fying provisions. 

I urge that the House move expedi- 
tiously and pass this bill so that some 
2 million elderly Americans, who might 
otherwise be denied much needed hos- 
pital benefits, may meet the March 31 
deadline for applying for inclusion in 
the medicare program. 

At the same time, Mr. Speaker, I dis- 
agree with Mr. Ball and the Social Se- 
curity Administration that the medicare 
law specifically requires applicants to 
sign a disclaimer. 

This requirement is based on an ad- 
ministrative decision and is not man- 
dated by law. However, I certainly hope 
that the Congress will repeal the provi- 
sions on which the requirement is based 
so that this inequity can be corrected. 


TAYLOR CAN HELP MIDDLE EAST 


Mr. WALKER of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WALKER of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, since there has been some crit- 
icism of my good friend and fellow 
townsman, Mr. Tony Taylor, of Santa Fe, 
N. Mex., I would like to call your atten- 
tion to this editorial in the Santa Fe 
New Mexican, Santa Fe, N. Mex., which 
appeared January 28, 1966. I think it is 
most appropriate and certainly echoes 
my feelings: 

TAYLOR Can HELP MIDDLE East 


It is widely recognized that Government 
service often is a losing proposition for suc- 
cessful business and industry leaders— 
whether it be for a Democratic or Republi- 
can regime. This holds true for many high 
officials, Members of Congress, and part-time 
consultants. 

Such is the case of Tony Taylor, success- 
ful Santa Fe importer, who has drawn criti- 
cism from a couple of Republican Members of 
Congress in conjunction with a current trip 
to the Middle East to promote native handi- 
crafts. 

The criticism resulted from Taylor's for- 
tune in being the brother of the First Lady, 
Mrs. Lady Bird Johnson. Is this relation- 
ship a valid reason to ignore Taylor's vast 
knowledge of handicraft importing? We 
think not. 

Taylor has operated the Old Mexico Shop 
in Santa Fe for decades and is nationally rec- 
ognized as a leading authority on selling of 
handicrafts and folk art from south of the 
border and across the seas. There is no 
doubt that his vast experience can be highly 
helpful to the handicraft industry of Jordan 
and other Middle East countries. 

As for those Middle East nations, most are 
in serious trouble because of unfavorable 
balance of trade. Successful promotion of 
handicrafts could go a long way toward solv- 
ing the trade deficits of these nations. Tay- 
lor’s consultant payments of $75 daily for 
the 3-week junket is a mere drop in the 
bucket if he can whip ease this deficit bal- 
ance of trade. 

Meanwhile, Taylor is paying his wife’s ex- 
penses with personal funds while losing val- 
uable time from his own business. 
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Would those tossing criticism send a lesser 
man—little versed in imports—to tackle the 
mountainous job? Would the critical Con- 
gressman and Congresswoman deny that 
each cannot break even in their own gov- 
ernmental service or that they could make 
more money in private business? 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION AND 
NATIONALITY ACT 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced a bill today to amend section 
212(a) (14) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act. This bill would restore the 
labor provisions of the immigration laws 
to the status which existed prior to De- 
cember 1, 1965. 

Today every alien immigrant other 
than one coming here in a relative status 
must secure a certificate from the Secre- 
tary of Labor attesting that there are in- 
sufficient workers available to perform 
the type of work he is engaged in and 
that his entry will not affect the wages 
and working conditions of workers in the 
United States similarly employed. These 
provisions apply to aliens coming here 
from Canada, England, Europe, Asia, 
Central and South America—from any- 
where in the world. Today, we permit 
170,000 immigrants to enter the United 
States from all countries of the world 
other than Western Hemisphere coun- 
tries which have no quota limitations. 

The procedure set forth in the present 
immigration laws have bogged down our 
Labor Department and our Secretary of 
Labor with thousands of applications for 
certifications and have so multiplied the 
paperwork of labor agencies throughout 
the country that a Frankenstein of im- 
practicalities has been established. Ap- 
plications are required to be processed 
through local, city, State, regional, and 
national offices. The time lag in process- 
ing these applications strains the pa- 
tience and endurance of employers. The 
employment offices throughout the coun- 
try are cluttered with alien forms which 
take them 6 months to a year to process. 
Instead of devoting themselves to actual 
employment of persons needing jobs, 
these agencies are weighted down with 
forms and procedures which may never 
result in bringing jobs and applicants 
together. 

Nothing was the matter with the old 
law where by blanket negative certifica- 
tions, alien workers were kept out if their 
entry would adversely affect working 
conditions in the United States. The new 
legislation has pyramided procedures, ap- 
plication forms, and the work of Gov- 
ernment employees without accomplish- 
ing any benefits to our immigration or 
labor practices. Instead of improving 
our immigration policies, the new law 
has stultified and degraded them. In- 
stead of giving us an efficient, practical, 
and rational process, we have incorpo- 
rated into the administration of the law 
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a dilatory, aggravating, paper pushing, 
and frustrating procedure. 

It is necessary to return the labor pro- 
visions of our immigration laws to rea- 
son, to practicality, and to efficiency. 
The procedure of the immigration laws 
prior to December 1, 1965, was far more 
practical and efficient than under the 
present law. My amendment therefore 
seeks to reinstate the procedure of the 
laws previously in force. 


PROPOSED BUDGET CUTBACKS IN 
SCHOOL LUNCH AND SPECIAL 
MILK PROGRAMS 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Tennessee? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed budget calls for cutbacks in Pub- 
lic Law 874 and the National School 
Lunch Act and the companion program, 
the special milk program. 

This is one of the best our 
Government has. One could say it is 
among the oldest of the antipoverty pro- 
grams, because it aids in providing food 
to students of poor families throughout 
the Nation. And its long-range benefits 
are incalculable, for it aids in establish- 
ing better nutritional habits of millions 
of American schoolchildren. 

In the Memphis school system, last 
year 11 million hot meals were served at 
a cost of 25 cents to the child. Without 
the assistance of the National School 
Lunch Act, prices would have to be raised 
to the point that thousands of children 
now buying their lunches could not afford 
them. 

In addition to the lunch program, ap- 
proximately a million free lunches are 
provided to Memphis children whose 
parents cannot afford this quarter a day 
charge. Any cutback in the availability 
of national school lunch funds would 
seriously reduce the number of lunches 
provided without charge to deserving 
children. 

This same general argument also holds 
true regarding 12 million half pints of 
milk served each year in the Memphis 
city schools. 

I realize that the President’s message 
on these programs has not yet been re- 
ceived by the Congress. Our committees 
are still holding hearings on this general 
subject. 

But I would hope that my colleagues 
would join in letting their opinions be 
known concerning any plan to cut back 
these programs. 


REVISING AMERICAN MILITARY 
COMMITMENT IN EUROPE 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a resolution which would de- 
clare the sense of the House that the 
President should undertake revisions of 
the American military commitment in 
Europe to enable us to withdraw such 
troops as may be withdrawn without 
jeopardizing American security. 

Last week, I introduced legislation to 
close American ports to ships trading 
with North Vietnam. This week, I an- 
nounced that I would seek to amend this 
year’s foreign aid legislation to make 
economic aid to South Vietnam payable 
in scrip usable only in the United States. 
This would keep the AID dollars from 
flowing into the black market and wind- 
ing up bankrolling international Viet- 
cong intrigue. 

Today, my resolution would have the 
effect of freeing more troops for service 
on the home front and southeast Asia. 
It would also greatly aid our balance-of- 
payments problem. All these measures, 
in my opinion, reflect measures this ad- 
ministration should be taking to declare 
its real commitment to the southeast 
Asian war effort. 

Iam not urging escalation or deescala- 
tion. I am proposing measures which 
show that we mean business in southeast 
Asia. We would show friend and foe 
alike that we intend to roll up our shirt- 
sleeves. 

The resolution I introduced today 
speaks first of the strain on our military 
capability of protecting Europe while we 
fight an ever-more-difficult war in south- 
east Asia. Our European commitment 
clearly interferes with the strength we 
can bring to bear on Vietnam. 

I would also hasten to point out that 
our European military commitment is 
very costly. The billions we are spend- 
ing in Europe could be trimmed to bring 
our budget closer to balance, and help 
head off the need for a tax increase. 

Not only is our commitment costly in 
budget terms, but it is costly in balance- 
of-payments terms. The administration 
has talked of success in dealing with our 
balance-of-payments problems. They 
have had about as much success in this 
respect as they have had in Vietnam. 
As a member of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, I have seen a mount- 
ing credibility gap with reference to the 
severity of our Nation’s balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Last year—in the middle of the ad- 
ministration’s much-heralded war on 
balance-of- payments  difficulties—this 
country lost 81.6 billion in gold. This 
was the biggest loss of gold since 1960. 
I would like to tell the Members of this 
House which countries take this gold. 
It is the Spanish and the French, and in- 
directly, the Germans. We have almost 
300,000 troops stationed in these three 
countries, and the dollars paid to sup- 
port these troops constitute a high pro- 
portion of the dollars traded in for U.S. 
gold. 

There is nothing like gratitude. 
France, Germany, and Spain, directly or 
indirectly, have bilked us of $5 billion 
worth of gold since 1960. 

Our military presence in Europe is a 
great boon to our allies and a great bur- 
den for the United States. This year, 
our commitment is helping to unbalance 
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our budget. It keeps our taxes high and 
holds out the promise of even higher 
taxes. But what does it do for Europe? 
It keeps European taxes low. It eases 
the strain on European budgets through 
minimizing defense expenditures. The 
European nations, in effect, subsidize 
their industries through the lower tax 
rates made possible by American provi- 
sion of military defense that Europe 
should be paying for. 

The reduced European taxes subsidize 
European industry, making European ex- 
ports more competitive with American 
exports. This hurts our trade situation. 
We are kicking ourselves indirectly, as 
well as directly. 

I believe that the long-range impact 
on our balance of payments is best where 
we reduce Government spending overseas 
rather than private investment. Private 
investment reduction backfires. 

Another reason for reduction in the 
United States troop commitment to Eu- 
rope is the fact that some of our NATO 
allies are trading with North Vietnam. 
The British are even supplying North 
Vietnam with oil. How can we expect 
diplomats to take our war effort seri- 
ously while we tolerate a heavy strain in 
keeping up the military protection of 
those who trade with our enemies? No 
one is convinced by “Uncle Sucker.” 

I advocate substantial troop with- 
drawal from Europe for another reason. 
If we shift some troops from Europe to 
Vietnam, we can meet increased mili- 
tary needs in Vietnam without further 
resort to the draft of college students 
and other young Americans in unusual 
number. There are 330,000 American 
military personnel in Europe. There is 
no reason to keep this number of per- 
sonnel in Europe—and now the Vietnam 
war underscores that point. As long as 
we are keeping troops in Europe that 
could better be used on behalf of Ameri- 
can interests in Vietnam, we are mak- 
ing our boys face a military draft so that 
America can protect Europe while Eu- 
rope’s youth escape the service Europe 
might otherwise require of them. I do 
not want American students drafted so 
that we might fight in Vietnam and pro- 
tect Europe. I do not want American 
students in rice paddies while American 
soldiers keep Europe’s young people free 
for wine, women, and song. Perhaps 
the threat of troop withdrawal would 
make Europe take our Vietnamese effort 
more seriously. 

I would like to make very clear my 
feeling that some of our American 
troops are there for Europe's benefit and 
not ours. I know that the Defense De- 
partment was considering some troop 
reduction last fall. Why not now? The 
need is great. I do not urge the removal 
of any troops in Europe who are clearly 
protecting our interests. Let us with- 
draw those who are protecting Euro- 
pean and not American interests. Re- 
tired General Gavin said just this 
Wednesday that “our commitments in 
Europe are far in excess of our needs.” 

What exactly is wrong with Europe 
protecting Europe? Our strategies 
which say otherwise are based on post- 
war military psychologies which have 
ceased to be realistic now that the great 
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Communist threat is China—at least for 
the moment. 

I urge the House to pass this resolu- 
tion and express its opinion to the Pres- 
ident that our military commitment in 
Europe ought to be revised to enable 
withdrawal of American troops con- 
sonant with U.S. security. 


THE SO-CALLED COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
delighted with the agreement on the so- 
called cold war GI bill. This is a tribute 
to one of the most able and beloved 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs, on 
which I am privileged to serve, our dis- 
tinguished chairman, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Tracve], who has 
worked so painstakingly and diligently 
on this matter for so many years. 

Mr. Speaker, it is also a tribute to an- 
other distinguished lawmaker from the 
great State of Texas, the senior Senator 
from that State, the Honorable RALPH 
YARBOROUGH, who has done so much on 
this subject and guided the legislation 
so commendably through the other body. 


SLASH IN IMPACT AID FUNDS 
MEANS MORE FEDERAL CONTROL 
ON SCHOOLS 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I was 
shocked to learn today that if the ad- 
ministration’s plan to cut the Federal 
impact aid to education program is en- 
acted that two-thirds of the fund now 
available to public schools in Duval 
County, Fla., under this program will be 
missing from the school budget in 1966- 
67. 

In his budget message, President 
Johnson proposed to reduce the impact 
aid to education program from $400 to 
$200 million. This would mean to an 
area like Duval County, which has some 
13,000 federally attached children in 
public schools and another 12,000 whose 
parents work on Federal installations in 
the county, that the entitlement under 
Public Law 874, enacted in 1951, would 
drop from $1.8 million in fiscal year 1967 
to $425,000. 

I have long been a supporter of the 
impact aid program, having been one of 
the original sponsors of this legislation 
when it was introduced in 1950. The 
public school system of my area asked 
for this program; they felt it was fair to 
the local community and that it was 
needed in order to take care of the fed- 
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erally attached children in the county. 
The uncertainty of the permanent resi- 
dence of federally attached families and 
the vast land occupied by Federal in- 
stallations causes important tax prob- 
lems. In the first instance, with the 
temporary status of such families there 
is no normal tax base, and in the sec- 
ond instance, federally occupied and 
owned property is not taxable. 

The local people of Duval County are 
solidly behind the Federal impact aid 
program. There are three major rea- 
sons: 

First. The program is a logical one to 
have the Federal Government assist 
when it brings in the children for the 
county to educate while at the same 
we reduces the local real estate tax 


Second. The community needs the 
money in order to provide adequate edu- 
cation for the children. 

Third. The plan is not subjected to un- 
warranted controls from Washington. 

In place of the Federal impact aid pro- 
gram the administration is directing its 
energies to another Federal aid to edu- 
cation program, but this one is controlled 
from Washington, and the local school 
system must fall into line in order to re- 
ceive Federal aid so vitally needed across 
the country for public school education. 

Under the new poverty-type program 
the school systems must think up proj- 
ects and ways to spend the taxpayers’ 
funds now available to them under the 
new law, and then these programs must 
be acted upon by Washington and they 
must be approved, bringing more and 
more Federal control over education. 
The end result is more Federal controls 
and less real assistance in the schools on 
an overall basis. The approved plans 
may in fact have little to do with lifting 
the overall educational facilities of the 
area even though more Federal dollars 
are spent. 

This is distressing to me, and I plan to 
do everything in my power to retain the 
present impact aid to education program, 
which is not controlled money, to be 
spent in a way that the Federal Govern- 
ment directs. The impact aid program 
meets a local need caused by the presence 
of thousands of federally attached chil- 
dren, where the Federal Government has 
reduced the tax base available to local 
taxes. 

I am pleased to insert in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp an editorial on this 
subject: 

[From the Sentinel, Orlando (Pla.) Feb. 2, 
1966] 


Impact FUNDS Must BE FORTHCOMING 

The Budget Bureau proposes to allocate 
only $183 million during fiscal 1967 to schools 
in communities with Government installa- 
tions with large numbers of Federal workers 
or military personnel. 

The Office of Education estimates that the 
need is for $416 million in these impact funds. 
In central Florida, such areas as Brevard, 
Orange, and Seminole Counties are affected 
because of the Federal installations and 
military bases. 

If Congress should slash impact funds in 
half, the school year might have to be short- 
ened, particularly in a heavy impact area 
such as Brevard. Teacher pay might have to 
be reduced. 
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It is true that Vietnam war expense impels 
certain budget reductions, but in our opulent 
society we are not yet reduced to paying for 
the war out of the schoolrooms of America. 

Our Florida delegation in Washington can 
do a great deal to see that the cut in impact 
funds is restored to guarantee the children 
of our fighting men the kind of education 
they deserve. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
have 5 legislative days in which to extend 
their remarks on the subject of my spe- 
cial order of today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York? 

There was no objection. 


COMMUNICATION 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 


FISHERIES—APPOINTMENT OF 
MEMBERS TO SERVE AS MEMBERS 
OF THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO 
THE UNITED STATES MERCHANT 
MARINE ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries: 

FEBRUARY 8, 1966. 
Hon, Jonn W. McCormack, 
The Speaker, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SPEAKER: Pursuant to Public Law 
301 of the 78th Congress, I have appointed 
the following members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries to serve as 
members of the Board of Visitors to the U.S. 
Merchant Marine Academy for the year 1966: 
Hon. THomas N. Downrne, of Virginia; Hon. 
JoRN M. MurpHy, of New York; and Hon. 
CHARLES A. MOSHER, of Ohio. 

As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries, I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the Board. 


Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ, 
Chairman, 
COMMUNICATION FROM THE 


CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE 
ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISH- 
ERIES—APPOINTMENT OF MEM- 
BERS TO SERVE AS MEMBERS OF 
THE BOARD OF VISITORS TO THE 
U.S. COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
chairman of the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries: 

FEBRUARY 8, 1966. 
Hon. JoHN W. MCCORMACK, 
The Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Pursuant to section 194 
of title 14 of the United States Code, I have 
appointed the following members of the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisher- 
ies to serve as members of the Board of Visi- 
tors to the U.S. Coast Guard Academy for the 
year 1966: Hon. ALTON LENNON, of North 
Carolina; Hon. FRANK M. CLARK, of Pennsyl- 
vania; and Hon. James R. Grover, Jr., of New 
York. 
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As chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries I am authorized 
to serve as an ex officio member of the Board. 

Sincerely, 
EDWARD A. GARMATZ. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1, 1966, 
REORGANIZATION OF COMMU- 
NITY RELATIONS FUNCTIONS IN 
AREA OF CIVIL RIGHTS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 379) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Government Operations and ordered to 
be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith .Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1966, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended, and providing for re- 
organization of community relations 
functions in the area of civil rights. 

After a careful review of the activities 
of the Federal agencies involved in the 
field of civil rights, it became clear that 
the elimination of duplication and unde- 
sirable overlap required the consolidation 
of certain functions. 

As a first step, I issued Executive Or- 
ders No. 11246 and No, 11247 on Sep- 
tember 24, 1965. 

Executive Order No. 11246 simplified 
and clarified executive branch assign- 
ments of responsibility for enforcing 
civil rights policies, and placed respon- 
sibility for the Government-wide coordi- 
nation of the enforcement activities of 
executive agencies in the Secretary of 
Labor with respect to employment by 
Federal contractors, and in the Civil 
Service Commission with respect to em- 
ployment by Federal agencies. 

Executive Order No. 11247 directed the 
Attorney General to assist Federal agen- 
cies in coordinating their enforcement 
activities with respect to title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams. 

As a further step for strengthening the 
operation and coordination of our civil 
rights programs, I now recommend 
transfer of the functions of the Com- 
munity Relations Service, established in 
the Department of Commerce under title 
X of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, to the 
Attorney General and transfer of the 
Service, including the office of Director, 
to the Department of Justice. 

The Community Relations Service was 
located in the Department of Commerce 
by the Congress on the assumption that 
a primary need would be the conciliation 
of disputes arising out of the public ac- 
commodations title of the act. That 
decision was appropriate on the basis of 
information available at that time. The 
need for conciliation in this area has not 
been as great as anticipated because of 
the voluntary progress that has been 
made by businessmen and business or- 
ganizations. 

To be effective, assistance to com- 
munities in the identification and con- 
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ciliation of disputes should be closely and 
tightly coordinated. Thus, in any par- 
ticular situation that arises within a 
community, representatives of Federal 
agencies whose programs are involved 
should coordinate their efforts through 
a single agency. In recent years, the 
Civil Rights Division of the Justice De- 
partment has played such a coordinating 
role in many situations, and has done so 
with great effectiveness. 

Placing the Community Relations 
Service within the Justice Department 
will enhance the ability of the Justice 
Department to mediate and conciliate 
and will insure that the Federal Govern- 
ment speaks with a unified voice in those 
tense situations where the good offices of 
the Federal Government are called upon 
to assist. 

In this, as in other areas of Federal 
operations, we will move more surely and 
rapidly toward our objectives if we im- 
prove Federal organization and the ar- 
rangements for interagency coordina- 
tion. The accompanying reorganization 
plan has that purpose. 

The present distribution of Federal 
civil rights responsibilities clearly indi- 
cates that the activities of the Com- 
munity Relations Service will fit most 
appropriately in the Department of 
Justice. 

The Department of Justice has pri- 
mary program responsibilities in civil 
rights matters and deep and broad ex- 
perience in the conciliation of civil rights 
disputes. Congress has assigned it a ma- 
jor role in the implementation of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964, 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. The 
Department of Justice performs related 
functions under other acts of Congress. 
Most of these responsibilities require not 
only litigation, but also efforts at per- 
suasion, negotiation, and explanation, 
especially with local governments and 
law enforcement authorities. In addi- 
tion, under the Law Enforcement Assist- 
ance Act the Department will be sup- 
porting local programs in the area of 
police-community relations. 

The test of the effectiveness of an en- 
forcement agency is not how many legal 
actions are initiated and won, but 
whether there is compliance with the 
law. Thus, every such agency necessar- 
ily engages in extensive efforts to obtain 
compliance with the law and the avoid- 
ance of disputes. In fact, title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 requires each 
agency concerned to attempt to obtain 
compliance by voluntary means before 
taking further action. 

Among the heads of Cabinet depart- 
ments the President looks principally to 
the Attorney General for advice and 
judgment on civil rights issues. The 
latter is expected to be familiar with 
civil rights problems in all parts of the 
Nation and to make recommendations 
for executive and legislative action. 

The Attorney General already has re- 
sponsibility with respect to a major por- 
tion of Federal conciliation efforts in 
the civil rights field. Under Executive 
Order No. 11247, he coordinates the gov- 
ernmentwide enforcement of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which relies 
heavily on the achievement of compli- 
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ance through persuasion and negotia- 
tion. 

In the light of these facts, the ac- 
companying reorganization plan would 
transfer the functions of the Community 
Relations Service and of its Director to 
the Attorney General. In so providing, 
the plan, of course, follows the estab- 
lished pattern of Federal organization 
by vesting all the transferred powers 
in the head of the Department. The 
Attorney General will provide for the 
organization of the Community Rela- 
tions Service as a separate unit within 
the Department of Justice. 

The functions transferred by the re- 
organization plan would be carried out 
with full regard for the provisions of 
section 1003 of title X of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 relating to (1) cooperation 
with appropriate State or local, public, 
or private agencies; (2) the confidential- 
ity of information acquired with the 
understanding that it would be so held; 
and (3) the limitation on the perform- 
ance of investigative or prosecutive func- 
tions by personnel of the Service. 

This transfer will benefit both the 
Department of Justice and the Com- 
munity Relations Service in the fulfill- 
ment of their existing functions. 

The Attorney General will benefit in 
his role as the President’s adviser by 
obtaining an opportunity to anticipate 
and meet problems before the need for 
legal action arises. 

The Community Relations Service, 
brought into closer relationship with the 
Attorney General and the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
will gain by becoming a primary resource 
in a coordinated effort in civil rights 
under the leadership of the Attorney 
General. The Community Relations 
Service will have direct access to the 
extensive information, experience, staff, 
and facilities within the Department and 
in other Federal agencies. 

Finally, the responsibility for coordi- 
nating major Government activities un- 
der the Civil Rights Act aimed at volun- 
tary and peaceful resolution of discrimi- 
natory practices will be centered in one 
Department. Thus, the reorganization 
will permit the most efficient and effec- 
tive utilization of resources in this field. 
Together the Service and the Depart- 
ment will have a larger capacity for ac- 
complishment than they do apart. 

Although the reorganizations provided 
for in the reorganization plan will not of 
themselves result in immediate savings, 
the improvement achieved in adminis- 
tration will permit a fuller and more 
effective utilization of manpower and will 
in the future allow the performance of 
the affected functions at lower costs than 
would otherwise be possible. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1966 is necessary to accomplish one 
or more of the purposes set forth in sec- 
tion 2(a) of the Reorganization Act of 
1949, as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become effec- 
tive. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 10, 1966. 
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COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the his- 
tory of law enforcement in this Nation 
emphasizes the importance of what has 
been called a climate of compliance. 
When Americans have been in igno- 
rance of the law, or in strong opposition 
to it, we have frequently faced long and 
difficult periods of social tension. Under 
such circumstances, we have often quar- 
reled and dissipated our national 
strength, and weakened the quality of 
life in a Nation based on a system of 
equal justice before the law. 

The Justice Department, as the chief 
instrument for law enforcement in the 
United States, has long recognized the 
need for citizen support of the legal 
process. It has also had considerable 
experience with conciliation as a means 
of eliminating long and costly litigation. 

This has been particularly true of re- 
cent activities in the civil rights arena. 
Here, the emotionally charged atmos- 
phere has sometimes made it difficult to 
secure either justice or the best interests 
of the community. The solution to that 
problem is a program for community 
education. and communication which 
can reduce the need for governmental 
actions of a punitive nature. 

The Community Relations Service was 
created for the purpose of carrying out 
such a function. It has an intimate re- 
lationship to the Justice Department’s 
own responsibility for assuring the civil 
rights of all American citizens. There 
is a natural link between the two efforts. 
A Community Relations Service within 
the Justice Department can anticipate 
conflict. It can work to prevent the 
escalation of conflict. Located within 
the Department of Justice, it can recom- 
mend alternative solutions for the wide 
range of problems which come to the 
Attorney General. And it can give the 
Attorney General competent professional 
assistance in implementing any such 
recommendations. 

It is also worth noting that there is 
nothing unusual about conciliation or 
mediation functions being housed within 
the agency which also has the enforce- 
ment responsibilities. For example, 
more than 20 of the 28 States which 
have established civil rights agencies 
house both the conciliation and the en- 
forcement responsibility within the same 
agency. This is also true with respect 
to more than 30 city agencies across the 
country. 

The Justice Department, with its 
specific charge to coordinate title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, is in par- 
ticular need of a resource such as the 
Community Relations Service to bring 
about community understanding and 
commitment to the principle of equality 
guaranteed by the civil rights law. The 
Community Relations Service, which has 
the skills to accomplish this, merits the 
opportunity to use them within that De- 
partment of Government most vitally 
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concerned and involved in achieving this 
goal. 

For all these reasons, I urge support 
of the President’s reorganization plan 
transferring the Community Relations 
Service from the Department of Com- 
merce to the Justice Department. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. MoorHEAD] may extend his remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a serious need for reorganizing the 
structure and functions of civil rights 
efforts within the executive branch of 
the Federal Government. The Presi- 
dent’s Reorganization Plan No. 1 is in 
line with that need. This proposes 
transfer of the Community Relations 
Service from the Department of Com- 
merce to the Department of Justice. 

There is need to deal with all aspects 
of civil rights problems as the interlock- 
ing unity they are—both in elimination 
of basic causes of civil rights strife and 
in enforcement and implementation of 
civil rights orders, laws, and judicial de- 
cisions. By Executive order, the Attor- 
ney General now has some responsibility 
for coordinating civil rights activities 
within the executive branch. He is also 
the President’s principal adviser in civil 
rights matters. The Community Rela- 
tions Service, because of its experience 
and knowledge of the problems of the 
whole community, can render invaluable 
service to the Attorney General by con- 
stantly keeping before him the interlock- 
ing nature of these problems. 

There is also a need for the Attorney 
General to have additional resources at 
his command, with a broader range of 
alternative actions, in civil rights mat- 
ters. Community disputes, disagree- 
ments, and difficulties arising from dis- 
crimination and local tradition are not 
always covered by Federal law but are 
nevertheless disruptive of racial har- 
mony and retard compliance with the 
law. The Community Relations Service 
can furnish the Attorney General with 
just such an alternative action. 

For these reasons, I support President 
Johnson’s reorganization plan. It makes 
sense and I urge that we give it our ap- 
proval. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson has submitted Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 to the Congress, proposing to 
transfer the Community Relations Serv- 
ice from the Department of Commerce 
to the Department of Justice. I wish to 
speak briefly in support of that measure. 

I have followed the work of the Com- 
munity Relations Service from its first 
days in 1964, both in its activities in the 
South and in the larger urban centers 
of the North. In this brief period, the 
Service has demonstrated its value in 
encouraging communities to move vol- 
untarily toward compliance with the 
law. The transfer to the Department 
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of Justice will serve to enhance this 
value. 

Since the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act in 1964, there has been a need for 
coordination of the various govern- 
mental activities in the field of civil 
rights. The President acted to meet 
this need last fall by assigning to the 
Attorney General the responsibility of 
supervising enforcement by all Federal 
agencies of title VI of the act. The At- 
torney General already had a major re- 
sponsibility in the civil rights area as 
the officer charged with enforcement of 
civil rights legislation through litigation 
in the courts. Now, by making Commu- 
nity Relations Service a part of Justice, 
we will further advance the coordination 
of the Federal involvement in civil 
rights. 

Some have questioned whether the 
move observes the desire of Congress to 
separate the conciliation function from 
the prosecutive activities of the Depart- 
ment of Justice. This separation, how- 
ever, is not destroyed by the transfer. 
The Community Relations Service will 
not, under the plan, become a subordi- 
nate part of the Civil Rights Division of 
the Department, which is engaged in 
enforcement litigation. 

The Service will be a separate internal 
unit, coordinate to the Civil Rights Divi- 
sion, with both units reporting directly 
to the Attorney General or his deputy. 
The prohibition in the act against par- 
ticipation of CRS personnel in litigation 
against violators will still be applicable, 
insuring, as Congress intended, that CRS 
personnel will not aid in the prosecution 
of a case in which they have previously 
been active for the Service, 

This I am convinced, that the plan 
will increase the effectiveness of the 
Community Relations Service and of the 
Federal Government in dealing with the 
Nation’s major domestic problem. I 
urge that the Congress permit it to be- 
come effective. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members de- 
siring to do so may extend their remarks 
at this point in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


FOR A WORLD AT PEACE—WORLD- 
WIDE COOPERATION TO SUPPLY 
MANKIND WITH FOOD, CLOTHING, 
AND SHELTER—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 378) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and ordered to be printed. 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Men first joined together for the neces- 
sities of life—food for their families, 
clothing to protect them, housing to give 
them shelter. 
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These are the essentials of peace and 
progress. 

But in the world today, these needs are 
still largely unfulfilled. 

When men and their families are hun- 
gry, poorly clad, and ill-housed, the 
world is restless—and civilization exists 
at best in troubled peace. 

A WAR ON HUNGER 


Hunger poisons the mind. It saps the 
body. It destroys hope. It is the natu- 
ral enemy of every man on earth. 

I propose that the United States lead 
the world in a war against hunger. 

There can only be victors in this war. 
Since every nation will share in that vic- 
tory, every nation should share in its 
costs. I urge all who can help to join us. 

A PROGRAM FOR MANKIND 


The program I am submitting to Con- 
gress today, together with the proposals 
set forth in my message on foreign as- 
sistance, look to a world in which no man, 
woman, or child need suffer want of food 
or clothing. 

The key to victory is self-help. 

Aid must be accompanied by a major 
effort on the part of those who receive it. 
Unless it is, more harm than good can be 
the end result. 

I propose: 

1. Expanded food shipments to coun- 
tries where food needs are growing and 
self-help efforts are underway. 

Even with their maximum efforts 
abroad, our food aid will be needed for 
many years to come. 

2. Increased capital and technical as- 
sistance. 

Thus, self-help will bear fruit through 
increased farm production. 

3. Elimination of the surplus concept 
in food aid. 

Current farm programs are eliminat- 
ing the surpluses in our warehouses. 
Fortunately the same programs are fiex- 
ible enough to gear farm production to 
amounts that can be used constructively. 

4. Continued expansion of markets 
for American agricultural commodities. 

Increased purchasing power, among 
the hundreds of millions of consumers 
in developing countries, will help them 
become good customers of the American 
farmer. 

5. Increasing emphasis on nutrition, 
especially for the young. 

We will continue to encourage private 
industry, in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment, to produce and distribute foods 
to combat malnutrition. 

6. Provision for adequate reserves of 
essential food commodities. 

Our reserves must be large enough to 
serve as a stabilizing influence and to 
meet any emergency. 

AMERICA’S PAST EFFORTS 

This program keeps faith with policies 
this Nation has followed since President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed the 
four freedoms of mankind. 

After World War IT, we helped to make 
Europe free from want. We carried out 
on that Continent massive programs of 
relief, reconstruction and development. 

This great effort—the Marshall plan— 
was followed by President Truman’s 
point 4, President Eisenhower’s Act of 
Bogotá and its successor, President Ken- 
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nedy’s Alliance for Progress. Under 
these programs we have provided tech- 
nical and capital assistance to the de- 
veloping nations. 

Our food aid programs have brought 
over 140 million tons of food to hungry 
people during the past decade. 

Hunger, malnutrition, and famine have 
been averted. 

Schools and hopsitals have been built. 

Seventy million children now receive 
American food in school lunch and fam- 
ily and child feeding programs. 

Nevertheless the problem of world hun- 
ger is more serious today than ever be- 
fore. 

A BALANCE IS REQUIRED 

One new element in today’s world is 
the threat of mass hunger and starva- 
tion. Populations are exploding under 
the impact of sharp cuts in the death 
rate. Successful public health measures 
have saved millions of lives. But these 
lives are now threatened by hunger be- 
cause food production has not kept pace. 

A balance between agricultural pro- 
ductivity and population is necessary to 
prevent the shadow of hunger from be- 
coming a nightmare of famine. In my 
message on international health and 
education, I described our increased ef- 
forts to help deal with the population 
problem. 

IMPROVING LOCAL AGRICULTURE 


Many of the developing countries 
urgently need to give a higher priority 
to improving and modernizing their own 
production and distribution of food. The 
overwhelming majority of these who till 
the soil still use the primitive methods 
of their ancestors. They produce little 
more than enough to meet their own 
needs, and remain outside the market 
economy. 

History has taught us that lack of 
agricultural development can cripple 
economic growth. 

The developing countries must make 
basic improvements in their own agri- 
culture. 

They must bring the great majority 
of their people—now living in rural 
areas—into the market economy. 

They must make the farmer a better 
customer of urban industry and thus ac- 
celerate the pace of economic develop- 
ment. 

They must begin to provide all of their 
people with the food they need. 

They must increase their exports, and 
earn the foreign exchange to purchase 
the foods and other goods which they 
themselves cannot produce efficiently. 

In some developing countries, marked 
improvement is already taking place. 
Taiwan and Greece are raising their 
food output and becoming better cash 
customers for our food exports every 
year. Others have made a good begin- 
ning in improving agricultural produc- 
tion. 

THE NEED FOR SELF-HELP 

There is one characteristic common to 
all those who have increased the produc- 
tivity of their farms: a national will and 
determination to help themselves. 

We know what would happen if in- 
creased aid were dispensed without re- 
gard to measures of self-help. Eco- 
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nomic incentives for higher production 
would disappear. Local agriculture 
would decline as dependence upon 
United States food increased. 

Such a course would lead to disaster. 

Disaster could be postponed for a 
decade or even two—but it could not be 
avoided. It could be postponed if the 
United States were to produce at full 
capacity and if we financed the massive 
shipments needed to fill an ever-growing 
deficit in the hungry nations. 

But ultimately those nations would 
pay an exorbitant cost. They would 
pay it not only in money, but in years 
and lives wasted. If our food aid pro- 
grams serve only as a crutch, they will 
encourage the developing nations to 
neglect improvements they must make 
in their own production of food. 

For the sake of those we would aid, we 
must not take that course. 

We shall not take that course. 

But candor requires that I warn you 
the time is not far off when all the com- 
bined production, on all of the acres, of 
all of the agriculturally productive na- 
tions, will not meet the food needs of the 
developing nations—unless present 
trends are changed. 

Dependence on American aid will not 
bring about such a change. 

The program I present today is de- 
signed to bring about that change. 

BETTER NUTRITION 

Beyond simple hunger, there lies the 
problem of malnutrition. 

We know that nutritional deficiencies 
are a major contributing cause to a death 
rate among infants and young children 
that is 30 times higher in developing 
countries than in advanced areas. 

Protein and vitamin deficiencies dur- 
ing preschool years leave indelible scars. 

Millions have died. Millions have been 
e for life—physically or men- 

y. 

Malnutrition saps a child’s ability to 
learn. It weakens a nation’s ability to 
progress. It can—and must—be attacked 
vigorously. 

We are already increasing the nutri- 
tional content of our food aid contribu- 
tions. We are working with private in- 
dustry to produce and market nutrition- 
ally rich foods. We must encourage and 
assist the developing countries them- 
selves to expand their production and 
use of such foods. 

The wonders of modern science must 
also be directed to the fight against mal- 
nutrition. I have today directed the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
to work with the very best talent in this 
Nation to search out new ways to: 

Develop inexpensive, high-quality syn- 
thetic foods as dietary supplements. A 
promising start has already been made in 
isolating protein sources from fish, which 
are in plentiful supply throughout the 
world. 

Improve the quality and the nutritional 
content of food crops. 

Apply all of the resources of technology 
to increasing food production. 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR OUR ABUNDANCE 

Our farm programs must reflect 
changing conditions in the United States 
and the world. Congress has provided 
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For American farmers, a continuing 
prospect of rising incomes. 

For American consumers, assurance of 
an abundance of high-quality food at 
fair prices. 

For American taxpayers, less dollars 
spent to stockpile commodities in quan- 
tities greater than those needed for es- 
sential reserves. 

Today—because of the world’s needs, 
and because of the changing picture of 
U.S. agriculture—our food aid programs 
can no longer be governed by surpluses. 
The productive capacity of American 
agriculture can and should produce 
enough food and fiber to provide for: 

1. Domestic needs. 

2. Commercial exports. 

3. Food aid to those developing coun- 
tries that are determined to help them- 
Selves. 

4. Reserves adequate to meet any 
emergency, and to stabilize prices. 

To meet these needs, I am today di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture to: 

1. Increase the 1966 acreage allotment 
for rice by 10 percent. 

Unprecedented demands arising out of 
drought and war in Asia require us to 
increase our rice crop this year. I knew 
that our farmers will respond to this 
need, and that the Congress will under- 
stand the emergency that requires this 
temporary response. 

2. Buy limited amounts of dairy prod- 
ucts under the authority of the 1965 act. 

We must have adequate supplies of 
dairy products for commercial markets, 
and to meet high priority domestic and 
foreign program needs. Milk from U.S. 
farms is the only milk available to mil- 
lions of poor children abroad. The 
Secretary will use authority in the 1965 
act whenever necessary to meet our 
needs for dairy products. 

3. Take actions that will increase soy- 
bean production in 1966. 

The demand for soybeans has climbed 
each year since 1960. Despite record 
crops, we have virtually no reserve 
stocks. To assure adequate supplies at 
prices fair to farmers and consumers, 
the Secretary of Agriculture will use au- 
thority under the 1965 act to encourage 
production of soybeans on acreage for- 
merly planted to feed grains. Feed 
grain stocks are more than sufficient. 

These actions supplement earlier de- 
cisions to increase this year’s production 
of wheat and barley. Although our 
present reserves of wheat are adequate 
to meet all likely shipments, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture has suspended pro- 
grams for voluntary diversion of addi- 
tional spring wheat plantings. 

Our 60 million acres now diverted to 
conservation uses represent the major 
emergency reserve that could readily be 
called forth in the critical race between 
food and population. We will bring 
these acres back into production as 
needed—but not to produce unwanted 
surplus, and not to supplant the efforts 
of other countries to develop their own 
agricultural economies. 

These actions illustrate how our do- 
mestic farm program will place the 
American farmer in the front ranks in 
the worldwide war on hunger. 
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FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


I recommend a new Food for Free- 
dom Act that retains the best provisions 
of Public Law 480, and that will: 

Make self-help an integral part of our 
food aid program. 

Eliminate the surplus requirement for 
food aid. 

Emphasize the development of mar- 
kets for American farm products. 

Authorize greater food aid shipments 
than the current rate. 

Emphasize the building of cash mar- 
kets and the shift toward financing food 
aid through long-term dollar credits 
rather than sales for foreign currencies. 
Except for U.S. requirements, we look 
to the completion of that shift by the 
end of 5 years. 

Continue to finance the food aid pro- 
gram under the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 

Increase emphasis on combating mal- 
nutrition. The act will authorize the 
CCC to finance the enrichment of foods. 

Continue to work with voluntary agen- 
cies in people-to-people assistance pro- 
grams. 

Provide for better coordination of food 
aid with other economic assistance. 

FOOD AND FIBER RESERVES 


I recommend a program to establish 
the principle of the ever-normal granary 
by providing for food and fiber reserves. 

This program supplements food for 
freedom. 

It establishes a reserve policy that will 
protect the American people from un- 
stable supplies of food and fiber, and 
from high prices in times of emergency. 

The legislation I recommend to the 
Congress will enable us to draw strength 
from two great related assets: 

The productive genius of our farmers. 

The potential that lies in the 60 mil- 
lion acres now withdrawn from produc- 
tion. 

In case of need, most of those acres 
could be brought back into productive 
farming within 12 to 18 months. But 
because of the seasonal nature of farm- 
ing time would be needed to expand pro- 
duction even under the flexible provi- 
sions of the Agriculture Act of 1965. 
Therefore we need a reserve to bridge 
this gap. 

We have been able to operate with- 
out a specific commodity reserve policy 
in recent years, because the surpluses 
built up in the 1950’s exceeded our re- 
serve needs. This condition has almost 
run its course. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture must dispose of all stocks of 
agricultural commodities as rapidly as 
possible, consistent with orderly market- 
ing procedures. As we continue to re- 
duce our surpluses we need to amend 
the law to authorize the maintenance 
of reserve stocks. 

The act I recommend will do that. 

It will authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to establish minimum reserve 
levels. Under the act, he must take into 
account normal trade stocks, consumer 
and farm prices, domestic and export 
requirements, crop yield variations and 
commitments under our domestic and 
foreign food programs. 
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The reserve would be used to meet 
priority needs, under prices and condi- 
tions to be determined within the broad 
guidelines established by existing law. 

The act could be implemented in the 
year ahead without any additional cost 
to the Government. We are still reduc- 
ing our surpluses of most agricultural 
commodities. During the first year of 
the new program, it is not likely that 
we will have to purchase any commodity 
to build up a reserve. 

Under the two acts I recommended to- 
day, with the farm legislation now on 
the statute books—and with the foreign 
assistance program I have recom- 
mended—we will be able to make maxi- 
mum use of the productivity of our 
farms. 

We can make our technology and skills 
powerful instruments for agricultural 
progress throughout the world—wher- 
ever men commit themselves to the task 
of feeding the hungry. 

A UNIFIED EFFORT 


To strengthen these programs our food 
aid and economic assistance must be 
closely linked. Together they must re- 
late to efforts in developing countries to 
improve their own agriculture. The De- 
partments of State and Agriculture and 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment will work together, even more close- 
ly than they have in the past, in the 
planning and implementing of coordi- 
nated programs. 

In the past few years AID has called 
upon the Department of Agriculture to 
assume increasing responsibilities 
through its International Agricultural 
Development Service. That policy will 
become even more important as we in- 
crease our emphasis on assisting devel- 
oping nations to help themselves. 

Under the Food for Freedom Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will continue to 
have authority to determine the com- 
modities available. He will act only after 
consulting with the Secretary of State 
on the foreign policy aspects of food aid 
and with other interested agencies. 

We must extend to world problems in 
food and agriculture the kind of coopera- 
tive relationships we have developed with 
the States, universities, farm organiza- 
tions, and private industry. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EFFORT 


It is not enough that we unify our own 
efforts. We cannot meet this problem 
alone. 

Hunger is a world problem. 
dealt with by the world. 

We must encourage a truly interna- 
tional effort to combat hunger and mod- 
ernize agriculture. 

We shall work to strengthen the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. The efforts of the multi- 
lateral lending organizations, and of the 
United Nations development program 
should be expanded—particularly in food 
and agriculture. 

We are prepared to increase our par- 
ticipation in regional as well as world- 
wide multilateral efforts, wherever they 
provide efficient technical assistance and 
make real contributions to increasing the 
food-growing capacities of the developing 
nations. For example, we will undertake 
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a greatly increased effort to assist im- 
provements in rice yields in the rice-eat- 
ing less-developed countries, as part of 
our cooperation with FAO during this 
International Rice Year. 

FOR A WORLD AT PEACE 


The program I recommend today will 
raise a new standard of aid for the hun- 
gry, and for world agriculture. 

It proclaims our commitment to a bet- 
ter world society—where every person 
can hope for life’s essentials—and be able 
to find them in peace. 

It proclaims the interdependence of 
mankind in its quest for food and cloth- 
ing and shelter. 

It is built on three universal truths: 

That agriculture is an essential pur- 
suit of every nation, 

That an abundant harvest is not only 
a gift of God, but also the product of 
man's skill and determination and com- 
mitment, 

That hunger and want—anywhere— 
are the eternal enemies of all mankind. 

I urge Congress to consider and debate 
these suggestions thoroughly and wisely 
in the hope and belief we can from them 
fashion a program that will keep free- 
men free, and at the same time share our 
leadership and agricultural resources 
with our less blessed brothers throughout 
the world. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 10, 1966. 


TRANSITION TO LONG-TERM 
DOLLAR CREDIT 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most important features of the Presi- 
dent’s new food-for-freedom program is 
its emphasis on systematic and orderly 
transition from the stage in which a 
recipient country pays for food aid only 
in local currency to the stage in which 
it buys on long-term credit payable in 
dollars. 

To those familiar with the past Public 
Law 480 program, this means a transi- 
tion from the title I approach to the title 
IV approach. Title IV is the Poage 
amendment and was added to the law 
several years ago. 

This long-term dollar credit feature 
is an important part of the food-for- 
freedom program. It recognizes that 
many nations which have promising 
basic economies may not be able to buy 
our farm products on short-term com- 
mercial credit at this time, but can af- 
ford to buy when long-term credit is 
made available. 

This program is growing. Last year 
it accounted for well over $200 million 
of export sales. Several countries have 
become dollar customers for part or all 
of their purchases through this route. 
Greece is on that list. So are Yugo- 
slavia, Iran, Iraq, Formosa, Portugal, 
and some of the Latin American repub- 
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lics, and, of course, our best customer, 
Japan, was in the process of transition 
just at the time this amendment was put 
in the law. Today Japan is our best 
dollar market and she is now paying 
cash. As the nations of the world de- 
velop economically, we can sell more 
food for dollars and we can collect more 
dollars in cash. Our greatest sales are 
to the developed countries. Let us never 
fear that it will injure our trade to de- 
velop the productive capacity of other 
countries. 

Experience has shown that the shift 
to long-term credit can be made suc- 
cessfully, but only as the underdeveloped 
country builds its own economy. I think 
that it would be a mistake to confuse 
emergency shipments of food to starving 
people with long-time market develop- 
ment. We can increase markets—dollar 
markets—but we will not do it simply by 
increasing our gifts to India or any other 
country, no matter how proper those 
gifts may be at the moment. I look 
upon the gift provisions of this program 
as temporary provisions. I foresee in 
the dollar sales provision an opportunity 
to expand American business on a per- 
manent basis. Both are needed, and I 
understand the President envisions both. 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM—NEW AND 
ENRICHED FOODS 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause of its departure from the surplus 
disposal concept, the President’s new 
food for freedom will provide for much 
greater flexibility in the commodities 
offered through the program. It will 
also enable us to introduce enriched and 
fortified foods that will greatly step up 
the nutritional contributions of the pro- 
gram. 

Nonfat milk distributed under the pro- 
gram, for example, can be enriched with 
vitamins A and D. Wheat flour and 
cornmeal can be fortified with calcium, 
fats and oils with vitamin A, and cereals 
with vitamin B’. Many other fortifica- 
tion possibilities that have been explored 
on an experimental or limited basis can 
now be expanded. 

It will also be possible to introduce new 
foods with special nutritive qualities. 
For example, there has already been a 
favorable reaction in pilot programs to 
Ceplapro, a corn-based formulated food. 
Consideration has been given to includ- 
ing fish protein concentrate in the pro- 
gram. Tests have been made with a bev- 
erage made from soybeans for infant 
feeding. 

The President’s new program will make 
it possible to go ahead with these and a 
variety of other nutritional improve- 
ments. This is a modern, forward-look- 
ing proposal which deserves our full sup- 
port. 
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FOOD FOR FREEDOM—THE IMPOR- 
TANCE OF CHILD NUTRITION 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the merits of the President’s new food- 
for-freedom program is its approach to 
the worldwide problems of poorly fed 
children. 

We know from our own experience 
that how we bring up our own children— 
through good schools, good meals, and 
good homes—determines the kind of citi- 
zens and the kind of nation we will have 
in the years ahead, Exactly the same 
thing is true in foreign nations. What 
happens to their children today deter- 
mines the shape of those nations tomor- 
row. 

More and more we are coming to realize 
that adequate nutrition is a basic key to 
child development. Scientists are find- 
ing that proteins are the building blocks 
of brains, bodies, and abilities in the 
growing child. Deny a child the essen- 
tial proteins and his potential as a human 
being may never be fully realized. Let 
him have the proteins he needs, and the 
accompanying essentials of a balanced 
diet, and he has the opportunity then to 
absorb knowledge, to become physically 
and mentally vigorous, and to become the 
kind of active citizen a developing coun- 
try requires. 

We are doing much through present 
programs to help bring improved diets 
to children of other countries. More 
than 40 million children in such countries 
are eating school lunches made up in 
part of foods from the United States. 
But more needs to be done—not neces- 
sarily by us but more in joint projects or 
more by the countries themselves. The 
President’s new program will give flexi- 
bility, it will give new emphasis, it will 
provide even better ways of bringing 
about progress in this highly important 
area of building tomorrow’s citizens. 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM—EMPHASIS 
ON SELF-HELP 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to commend the President’s new food- 
for-freedom program for the assurance 
it gives that recipients of food aid will 
undertake, or continue, efforts to help 
themselves by improving their own agri- 
cultural systems. 

There is a danger in any assistance 
program that the recipient will fail to 
face up to reality, will come to look upon 
assistance as the natural state of affairs, 
and will make insufficient efforts to help 
himself. We all know this can happen 
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to people. It can happen to nations, as 
well. 

If the food-for-peace program of the 
past has had this weakness, it is the 
President’s obvious intention to elimi- 
nate it in the future. 

We must never be in a position where 
the advanced state of our own agricul- 
tural technology substitutes for and in 
fact stands in the way of the develop- 
ment of a sound agriculture in the coun- 
tries with which we share our bounty. 
For the time would certainly come when 
not even our own vast resources would be 
enough to feed the world’s growing pop- 
ulation. 

The President’s new food-for-freedom 
program, with its emphasis on self-help, 
assures that the developing nations will 
take greater steps toward self-sufficiency. 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Topp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, the message 
submitted by the President to the Con- 
gress today is a historic one. It brings 
into sharp focus our deep concern with 
mankind’s eternal struggle to provide 
enough food for life and to allay the 
elemental fear of famine. 

It is entirely proper that we should 
commit ourselves to eradicate hunger 
from the world. Man has, at last, the 
knowledge to do so. It is our responsi- 
bility to help make this knowledge avail- 
able and put it into practice. This the 
President proposes to do: 

But the President has called our at- 
tention not only to the hunger that pre- 
vails in so much of the world today, but 
also to the race we are in: The race to 
expand the food production of the world 
more rapidly than the rate at which the 
world's population is growing. So far, we 
have not succeeded in this. But it is 
a race that we must win. For the alter- 
native is continued famine and starva- 
tion for individuals and the social and 
political turmoil for the nations in which 
food shortages occur. Peace and prog- 
ress for the world depend upon a diffu- 
sion of agricultural technology, but this 
can have no positive effect if something 
is not done, on a massive basis, to cope 
with the onrushing population explosion. 

The proposals made by the President 
for utilizing our own agricultural poten- 
tial to help other nations in developing 
their agricultural resources are sound. It 
is proper that currencies generated by 
sales of food, which are not convertible 
into dollars, be used to assist in develop- 
ing agriculture in the participating coun- 
tries. For such a provision means that 
the program not only treats the immedi- 
ate symptoms but also opens the way to 
the longrun solution of the problem of 
famine. 

Mr. Speaker, close relationship of on- 
rushing famine and exploding popula- 
tion growth prompts me to make an ad- 
ditional suggestion. A portion of the soft 
currency funds generated by this pro- 
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gram—say 15 percent—could be set 
aside, in the manner of Cooley funds, 
to be made available at the wish of gov- 
ernments involved, for maternal and 
child health care, with a substantial em- 
phasis on family planning and health 
programs. 

Such funds could be administered 
through a number of agencies. One 
which seems particularly appropriate 
would be the World Health Organiza- 
tion, which has become increasingly con- 
cerned with family planning and child 
care. 

Just as techniques of agriculture have 
improved to make it possible to feed the 
present population of the world, tech- 
niques of family planning have been de- 
veloped and tested which make it pos- 
sible to control the population explosion, 
without impinging on individual con- 
science or religious conviction. By bring- 
ing together agricultural development 
and family planning by using noncon- 
vertible funds generated in the food-for- 
peace program, we may well have set 
the stage for fulfilling human hopes for 
security against famine, within the next 
generation. 


DEATH OF JOSEPH RUSSELL 
<j KNOWLAND 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce to the House the death of the 
Honorable Joseph Russell Knowland, the 
father of Senator William Knowland, 
who was Republican floor leader of the 
Senate until a few yearsago. Mr. Know- 
land lived in Piedmont, Calif. 

Mr. Knowland served in the House of 
Representatives from November 8, 1904, 
until March 3, 1915, when he was an un- 
successful candidate for election to the 
US. Senate. 

Mr. Knowland was a publisher of the 
Oakland Tribune and was noted for the 
work that he did as a member of the 
Beaches and Parks Commission in Cali- 
fornia, in preserving for future poster- 
ity the beauty spots of our State, and 
for his great work in the field of western 
history. 

Although of a different political per- 
suasion—and the Knowland papers have 
never supported me—I recognize in 
Joseph Russell Knowland a great Amer- 
ican and a great patriot, a man who has 
made a great contribution to his country, 
and I regretfully inform the House of his 
passing. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the distinguished gentleman from 
California yield? 

Mr. MILLER. I am happy to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Although I 
never met, and consequently never knew, 
Joseph Knowland, I had heard a great 
deal about his distinguished career in 
the Congress of the United States. He 
was, as everyone knows, the father of a 
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former Senator from the State of Cali- 
fornia. This is a fine family of dedicated 
Americans, and I join with the gentle- 
man from California in expressing our 
sorrow and deepest condolences to the 
family, 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ENROLL- 
MENT IN PROGRAM OF SUPPLE- 
MENTAL MEDICAL INSURANCE 
BENEFITS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to amend title XVIII of the Social 
Security Act to extend to June 30, 1966, 
the period for initial enrollment in the 
program of supplementary medical in- 
surance benefits for the aged provided 
under part B of this title. 

The section of the Social Security Act 
dealing with the voluntary medicare pro- 
gram is rather important as it is avail- 
able to all citizens 65 and over. However, 
since only 11.5 million of our senior citi- 
zens have enrolled in this program to 
date, it is apparent that there has not 
been enough time to adequately inform 
qualified individuals of the details of the 
program or of the financial responsibili- 
ties involved. In addition, if a qualified 
person does not sign up by the deadline, 
he must wait 2 years before he is again 
eligible to participate. 

This is of particular concern to me as 
some 50,000 of my constituents might 
qualify for this program. Of these, al- 
most 15 percent do not receive social 
security benefits and therefore have not 
been formally notified of the opportu- 
nities available to them under the sup- 
plemental medical insurance program. 
It seems unrealistic to believe that this 
complicated program can be fully ex- 
plained to these individuals in the short 
time remaining before the presently 
scheduled termination of the enrollment 
period March 31. 

Thus I am introducing this bill today 
in hopes that those individuals already 
contacted might have additional time to 
consider the program and that addi- 
tional time might be made available to 
explain its details to those who have not 
yet been contacted. I hope this bill will 
receive favorable consideration by the 
committee to which it is referred and by 
each Member of Congress. 


EQUALITY UNDER THE LAW 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment to 
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further protect the rights and privileges 
of our Nation’s citizens from discrimina- 
tion on the basis of sex. This measure 
is strongly supported by the National 
Federation of Business and 3 
Women's Clubs, Inc. 

While the rights of various e e 
groups throughout the country have re- 
ceived considerable attention of late, 
those of a far larger group also need 
attention. Discrimination on the basis 
of sex has plagued primarily the women 
of the Nation and has by no means been 
eliminated. Today's women participate 
in virtually every field of endeavor, many 
holding positions of great authority and 
responsibility. Yet in some sectors of 
the country the fairer sex does not always 
enjoy an equal opportunity to fair com- 
petition. 

The amendment introduced by this 
joint resolution would provide means by 
which the rights of these citizens might 
be further protected. I urge my col- 
leagues in both bodies of Congress to join 
in support of this measure, which is of 
such interest to the National Federation 
of Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs, as the following letter from Miss 
Emma C. McGall, national legislation 
chairman, of Westfield, N.J., attests. I 
include as part of my remarks this letter 
as well as the text of the joint resolution. 

THE NATIONAL FEDERATION OF BUSI- 
NESS AND PROFESSIONAL WOMEN’S 
CLUBS, INC. OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D.C., February 4, 1966. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN WIDNALL: It was a 
pleasure to be able to meet with you at the 
breakfast on Thursday, January 26, during 
the course of the National Legislative Con- 
ference of our federation. This was a very 
auspicious beginning to a most successful 
conference and it was a pleasure to be with 
you and to talk with you at this occasion. 

In accordance with his promise Congress- 
man PauL Kress introduced on January 26, 
House Joint Resolution 816 providing for 
the equal rights amendment to the US. 
Constitution. If you have not already done 
so the members in our New Jersey federa- 
tion, and particularly the members in your 
congressional district, would be most appre- 
ciative of your introducing a similar joint 
resolution. 

you for taking time out of your 
very busy schedule to be with us, I am 
Sincerely yours, 
(Miss) EMMa C. MCGALL, 
National Legislation Chairman. 
HJ. Res. 834 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
relative to equal rights for men and 
women 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 

“Secrion 1. Equality of rights under the 
law shall not be denied or abridged by the 
United States or by any State on account of 
sex. Congress and the several States shall 
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have power, within their respective juris- 
dictions, to enforce this article by appro- 
priate legislation. 

“Sec. 2. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the several 
States. 

“Sec. 3. This amendment shall take effect 
one year after the date of ratification.” 


ANNUAL PRESIDENTIAL TRADE POL- 
ICY REPORT SHOULD BE TIMELY, 
NOT A YEAR LATE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s ninth annual report on the trade 
agreements program for 1964, prepared 
by his special representative for trade 
negotiations, was sent to the Congress 
in final form in the first week of the cur- 
rent year, 1966, even though the Presi- 
dent’s letter of transmittal was signed 
on October 31, 1965. This report is re- 
quired by section 402(a) of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 (19 U.S.C, 1803 
(a)), which reads: 

The President shall submit to the Con- 
gress an annual report on the trade agree- 
ments program and on tariff adjustment and 
other adjustment assistance under this chap- 
ter. Such report shall include informa- 
tion regarding new negotiations, changes 
made in duties and other import restric- 
tions of the United States, reciprocal con- 
cessions obtained, changes in trade agree- 
ments in order to effectuate more fully the 
purposes of the trade agreements program 
(including the incorporation therein of es- 
cape clauses), the results of action taken to 
obtain removal of foreign trade restrictions 
(including discriminatory restrictions) 
against U.S. exports, remaining restrictions, 
and the measures available to seek their re- 
moval in accordance with the purposes of 
this chapter, and other information relating 
to the trade agreements program and to the 
agreements entered into thereunder. 


No date is fixed in this section by which 
the President shall submit to Congress 
his annual trade report. 

Tt is reasonable to assume, however, 
that the intent of Congress when enact- 
ing the Trade Expansion Act was to have 
available at the beginning of a calendar 
year a comprehensive report on the trade 
agreements program for the year imme- 
diately past. Congress would expect this 
report at the beginning of the year be- 
cause it would then have before it in- 
formation on which to base legislative 
decisions having to do with foreign trade 
during the current year. Accordingly, 
the President’s trade report for calendar 
1964 should have been received in final 
form in Congress at least within the first 
3 months of 1965. 

Thus, I am introducing today a bill 
to amend section 402 of the Trade Expan- 
sion Act of 1962 by inserting immediately 
after “Such report” in the second sen- 
tence the following: 
shall be submitted on or before March 31 of 
each year and 
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This very simple amendment would 
make explicit the intent of Congress that 
it have available for reference and use 
early in each year the President’s report 
on trade for the previous year. As evi- 
dence of the need for this amendment 
I cite the fact that since 1960 no trade 
report has been submitted before July 1. 
Incredibly, President Kennedy’s report 
for 1961 was not transmitted to Congress 
until January 28, 1963. 

The trade report is not only an impor- 
tant document through which the Con- 
gress can judge the operations of the 
Executive in this important field, it is 
also necessary for congressional decision- 
making. The trade report can in addi- 
tion be an important vehicle for public 
information especially at present, when 
U.S. international trade negotiations are 
widely followed and the subject of public 
interest—if only by virtue of the name 
“Kennedy round.” It would be source 
material for articles and papers pre- 
pared at the academic level as well as in 
the thousand-odd trade and professional 
associations and unions which have a 
deep interest in foreign trade and the 
U.S. trade agreements program. Of 
course, such an annual report is useless 
if it is a full year late, or even 9 months 
late. By that time the consumers of 
such information have gone to other, 
perhaps less dependable sources for in- 
formation about the previous year’s 
foreign trade program. 


TOM CURTIS’ CONTRIBUTION TO 
DEBATE ON THE BUDGET AND 
INFLATION, 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial in the February 8 Washington Post 
praises my colleague, Tom Curtis, Re- 
publican, of St. Louis County, Mo., “for 
performing a most useful function by 
subjecting the administration’s budget 
to the scrutiny that it deserves in a pe- 
riod of great uncertainty.” 

Representative Curtis has argued 
throughout the just ended Joint Eco- 
nomic Committee hearings on the Pres- 
ident’s Economic Report that inflation 
is now in progress due in part to the 
existence of high spending since Sep- 
tember to support both a war economy 
and costly domestic programs, and is 
reflected in the rising wholesale price 
index. Curtis argues that the fiscal year 
1967 budget, and the revised fiscal year 
1966 budget which increased the Federal 
deficit from $3.9 to $6.9 billion, is highly 
unrealistic in terms of the goal of price 
stability that the President and his 
Council of Economic Advisers claim to 
be seeking. In spite of the inability of 
administration witnesses to reconcile 
their stated goal with a budget that they 
have been forced under cross-examina- 
tion to admit is potentially highly infla- 
tionary, officials refuse to concede that 
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inflation is in fact a clear and present 
danger, 

Though the Washington Post dis- 
agrees with Curtis, it has recognized the 
important — indeed crucial — function 
played in national decisionmaking by 
a loyal opposition, and cites Tom CURTIS’ 
contribution to this process through his 
aggressive leadership and presentation 
of opposition viewpoints as “the leading 
Republican spokesman on economic 
affairs.” 

Following is the complete text of the 
editorial: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 8, 1966] 
THE BUDGET AND INFLATION 


If the current hearings before the Joint 
Economic Committee foreshadow future de- 
bate, the issue that separates Republicans 
from Democrats will be inflation. Repre- 
sentative THOMAS B. Curtis of Missouri, the 
leading Republican spokesman on economic 
affairs believes that the rise in Federal ex- 
penditures for the current fiscal year has 
already resulted in inflationary pressures, 
and he charges that the administration’s 
1967 budget will further intensify them. 
The administration, through the testimony 
of Budget Director Charles L. Schultze and 
Treasury Secretary Henry H. Fowler, has 
counterattacked by denying that the cur- 
rent price increases are inflationary or that 
they are related to the budgetary deficit. 

In replying to Representative CURTIS on 
the issue of prices, Schultze argued that 
the recent rise in the wholesale price index 
is principally the result of increases in the 
prices of agricultural commodities. Since 
farm prices are still somewhat below the 
high point reached in 1958, Schultze main- 
tains that the increase in the wholesale 
price index is “not an inflationary phenom- 
enon. It is a cyclical phenomenon.” 

Without quarreling over the term “cycli- 
cal“ over whether farm prices as a whole are 
subject to distinct cycles, it is sufficient to 
note that agricultural commodity prices are 
far more responsive to shifts in supply and 
demand than the prices of manufacturers. 
Therefore, the increases in agricultural prices 
that are experienced when aggregate demand 
expands rapidly may be ephemeral. To the 
extent that they are, Schultze’s argument 
makes good sense. But there is, of course, 
always the danger that the rise in agricul- 
tural prices can affect nonfarm prices 
through their impact on wages. 

On the second issue of whether the budg- 
etary deficit for fiscal 1966 has contributed 
to inflationary pressures, the administration 
clearly has the better of the argument. But 
in awarding it points for debating, the ad- 
ministration must be faulted for the weak- 
ness of its defense against potential infla- 
tionary pressures. 

It was refreshing to hear a Secretary of the 
Treasury warn the opposition, that “We have 
seen too many expansions turned into reces- 
sions by slammiug too hard on the brakes.” 
But Mr. Fowler's declarations about the ad- 
ministration’s willingness to apply the brakes 
at the propitious moment would be more 
convincing if he were to make some specific 
proposals for a first line of fiscal defense. 
The 1967 budget, being approximately in 
balance is at best “neutral,” neither aug- 
menting nor diminishing the total stream of 
expenditures. 

But that neutrality may be a serious weak- 
ness if excessive demands for goods and sery- 
ices develop. In that event, what will be 
needed is a neutralizing budget, a tight budg- 
et that absorbs the gap between aggregate 
demand and supply by incurring a sub- 
stantial surplus. Two steps can be taken in 
advance of the forces of excessive demand. 
Congress should be asked to enact income 
tax increases without specifying an effective 
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date. Action to raise taxes at the propitious 
moment can then take the form of a joint 
resolution. And Secretary Fowler’s remarks 
to the contrary notwithstanding, action 
should be taken now to modify or tem- 
porarily suspend the 7 percent tax credit for 
business investment enacted in 1962. Tax 
incentives to invest are not needed in a year 
when outlays on plant and equipment are 
scheduled to rise by 15 percent. 

Even where his line of reasoning misses 
the mark, Representative Curtis is perform- 
ing a most useful function by subjecting the 
administration’s budget to the scrutiny that 
it deserves in a period of great uncertainty. 


FREEMAN ADMITS HE WAS WRONG 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
consideration of one-price cotton legis- 
lation in 1964 I repeatedly warned that 
the bill advocated by the Johnson ad- 
ministration would be costly and ineffec- 
tive, and would not benefit consumers. 
The facts now bear out my warning. 

Secretary Freeman in 1964 took the 
opposite view. He predicted better 
prices for consumers, increased domes- 
tic consumption of cotton and lower 
costs to the taxpayer. In one of the 
most impressive displays of legislative 
arm twisting in history administration 
forces pushed the bill and hooked to it 
another legislative mistake, the wheat 
certificate program. 

It is somewhat gratifying, therefore, 
to see that Secretary Freeman now ad- 
mits he was wrong. He did so in a speech 
to the American Textile Manufacturers 
Institute January 27 in New York City. 

Part of Mr. Freeman’s speech is de- 
voted to glowing predictions about the 
future success of the 1965 cotton bill— 
predictions which echo his erroneous 
forecast of the year before. Next year, 
no doubt, Mr. Freeman will belatedly 
explain to the long-suffering taxpayers 
that he was wrong in 1965, too. 

Now the same administration which 
was so wrong about cotton legislation in 
1964 in trying to put through more cot- 
ton legislation, this time a compulsory 
checkoff to finance additional research 
and promotion. 

Here is Mr. Freeman’s speech text: 
REMARKS PREPARED FOR DELIVERY BY SECRE- 

TARY OF AGRICULTURE ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, 

BEFORE THE AMERICAN TEXTILE MANUFAC- 

TURERS INSTITUTE, JANUARY 27, 1966 

I have looked forward for some time for 
this chance to be together with you. It pro- 
vides us an opportunity to discuss together 
some matters of mutual interest. 

I am glad that I can meet here with you 
in these good times. We are in the midst of 
the longest sustained business prosperity in 
our peacetime history. 

Only yesterday the Secretary of Labor pre- 
dicted that the unemployment rate would be 
in the neighborhood of 3.5 percent by the 
end of June. This would be the lowest un- 
employment rate since 1953 and one of the 
lowest in the Nation's history. 

More than 70 million people are gainfully 
employed in our country—a figure that was 
laughed at when predictions were made in 
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past years that we would reach this level of 
employment. 

Corporation profits last year were 20 per- 
cent up after taxes, and up 67 percent from 
1960, Our gross national product will top 
$720 billion—a figure undreamed of a few 
years ago. 

I am pleased when I look back over 1965 
and see that net farm income was the best 
in 12 years; that per farm income is at rec- 
ord levels—and that 1966 promises to be 
even better. 

This prosperity was not an accident. Since 
1961 there has been a conscious effort on the 
part of the administration to bring about a 
cooperative effort between business and Gov- 
ernment to develop programs and take ad- 
ministrative action to bring about these 
gains. I heard about wringing of hands 
among businessmen in this country when 
there was a change of administration in 1960. 
The hand wringing has changed to hand- 
clapping as the Kennedy and Johnson ad- 
ministrations have brought this Nation into 
the 20th century. 

As Secretary of Agriculture, I am sure that 
many of you wonder why I have this interest 
in business. Food and agriculture is the 
largest single business enterprise in our Na- 
tion. As Secretary of Agriculture, I am con- 
cerned with your interests—business inter- 
ests—with the interests of the farmer, the 
consumer, the taxpayer, and each and every 
one of our citizens. 

I am gratified that the prosperity of the 
Nation has extended to the textile industry. 
Your investment of more than a billion dol- 
lars this year in new plants and facilities 
means that you are doing well and that you 
are confident enough to make a record in- 
vestment in the future. Your investment 
will mean stronger economies in those places 
where new facilities are built or old facili- 
ties are expanded. It will mean new jobs 
for our workers and it will mean new markets 
for the cottongrower. 

My task, and your task, is to build on the 
base we have constructed to insure that 
these trends will continue. Whether we im- 
prove or decline from today’s level will reflect 
the decisions we make now and in the days, 
weeks, and months to come. 

This is what I want to discuss with you. 
Let me first review briefly some of the steps 
which brought us to where we are today in 
the textile industry, 

Five years ago the Nation’s economy had 
dipped into the third recession in the past 
decade, and earnings in the textile industry 
showed little prospect for improvement. 

There was a crisis in confidence in the tex- 
tile economy. The administration set out to 
dispel it. 

We negotiated with other textile producing 
countries arrangements which assured them 
of access to U.S. markets; in return, these 
countries have shown restraint in not flood- 
ing domestic markets. 

A number of tax policy actions were taken 
to encourage greater investment by U.S. in- 
dustry in general, and this has been of par- 
ticular benefit to the textile industry. A 
more rapid tax depreciation schedule was 
instituted in 1961 and 1962, and corporate 
taxes were reduced in 1964 along with per- 
sonal income taxes. 

While these actions helped to strengthen 
the financial condition of the textile indus- 
try, even more basic changes in cotton pro- 
duction and cotton pricing policies were 
essential to the long run health of the cotton 
and textile economy. 

The cotton program which had served the 
Nation well for many years had simply run 
out of gas. Cotton exports were declining, 
cotton consumption in domestic mills was 
losing ground to test tube fibers, and the 
cotton carryover was increasing rapidly. 

New cotton legislation was enacted in 1964. 
It helped in some ways. It made the break- 
through on one-price cotton but the 1964 
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cotton program was not a success. You will 
recall that in 1964 many of us, and I include 
myself and I know many of you here, claimed 
that the move to one-price cotton would in- 
crease domestic consumption by more than a 
million bales and bring about a reduction in 
the cost of cotton goods to the consumer. 
We were wrong and it became obvious that 
a new program was needed. With the new 
legisiation the carryover of cotton continued 
to increase; the annual cost of the cotton 
program moved toward a billion dollars and 
it appeared it would continue to rise. 

This was the setting in which we consid- 
ered cotton legislation in 1965. 

The legislation we adopted last year sets 
price support loans at near world prices and 
should enable cotton to move freely—and 
without Government participation—in do- 
mestic and world markets. A system of di- 
rect payments will maintain grower incomes 
at levels which will enable the farmer to meet 
his costs and obtal @ decent income for 
himself and his family. 

With our price support loan at 21 cents per 
pound for the 1966 crop, and our export 
prices at more competitive levels, we can, and 
should have, larger cotton exports. Al- 
though exports during the current season 
will be low because countries abroad will be 
reducing their stocks on hand in anticipation 
of lower U.S. prices for the 1966 crop, we 
expect exports in the 1966-67 marketing year 
to increase sharply. Part of this increase 
will be to replenish the low stocks which will 
be held abroad on August 1, 1966, and part 
will be the result of the new program and 
its effect on production abroad. 

We expect the new legislation to slow the 
rate of increase of world cotton production— 
but not to cause a decline in cotton produc- 
tion abroad. Lower cotton prices can en- 
courage the consumption of cotton abroad 
because of more effective competition with 
rayon. 

Slight changes in the rates of growth of 
cotton consumption and production abroad 
can cause a rather significant change in cot- 
ton exports from the United States. Cotton 
production abroad (excluding mainland 
China) totals around 31 million bales and 
cotton consumption is around 34 million 
bales. Foreign consumption has been in- 
creasing at a rate of about 2.7 percent a year 
and foreign production about 4.1 percent a 
year for the past 10 years. 

If we could slow the rate of growth in 
production by just 1 percentage point and 
increase the rate of consumption by just 1 
percentage point, U.S. exports could reach 
roughly 6 million bales in about 2 years. 
This is the kind of effort we must be making. 

With higher exports and strong partici- 
pation by producers in the new cotton pro- 
gram, we can bring a substantial reduction 
in the present record 16 million bale cotton 
carryover. Production on an annual basis 
likely will decline about 1.5 to 2 million bales 
from the recent levels of about 15 million 
bales, 

Another factor which can help increase 
cotton consumption, and speed the decline 
in carryover, is an effective cotton promotion 
program. Congressman HAROLD COOLEY, 
chairman of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, introduced yesterday a bill to establish 
a self-help research and promotion program 
for cotton. I believe this kind of activity can 
benefit the whole industry and consumers 
and taxpayers alike. 

But the rate and extent to which the 
mountainous surplus of cotton is reduced 
will depend, as much as anything, on the 
actions and policies of you in the textile in- 
dustry. In effect, it is within your power to 
help determine how successful the new cot- 
ton program will be, and whether the Amer- 
ican people will accept it as reasonable pub- 
lic policy. 

I emphasize this fact, not because it is a 
startling revelation. but rather to impress 
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upon you the need for us to continue the 
spirit of cooperation which has brought the 
Nation’s economy to its present level of effi- 
ciency and prosperity. 

When the search for an effective cotton 
program began, the textile industry took the 
position it would support any program which 
would achieve one-price cotton. You soon 
discovered that sound public policy was not 
that simple. You had to decide what that 
policy should be, and then to give active 
and sustained support to that policy as it 
was being developed in the Congress. 

There is no less need today for respon- 
sible action on the part of the textile in- 
dustry. 

Since early in 1964, prices paid by domestic 
mills for cotton have declined about 9 cents 
a pound. In 1964 the index on broad woven 
goods and yarns declined as well. It is an 
interesting fact that, during this same period, 
imports went down and exports went up. 

Then late in 1964 the price on woven goods 
began to rise—the prices on yarns began to 
rise. The price for broad woven grey goods, 
for example, has increased nearly 8 percent 
during the period from 1964 to date. What 
has happened? Exports of cotton textiles 
have declined and imports of cotton textiles 
have increased. 

This is what I am referring to when I 
suggest that you and everyone in the textile 
industry needs to give your full considera- 
tion and your every thought to action in this 
vital area of the cost of goods. 

While it is true that mill consumption did 
increase last year by some 200,000 bales over 
1964, to a level of 9.2 million bales, declines 
in exports and a sufficient increase in im- 
ports to bring about a 400,000-bale balance 
in favor of imports indicates that this is a 
400,000-bale domestic market the textile in- 
dustry has turned over to foreign producers. 

I am sure we both recognize the value and 
worth of this new one-price cotton program, 
and we must make every possible effort to 
insure that it works for the benefit of all 
segments of the economy. Our failure would 
be a smashing blow at the textile industry 
of this Nation. 

That is why I have come here tonight. We 
are beginning a new phase of the cooperation 
which has brought us a long way from the 
dismal outlook of just 5 years ago. 

I pledge you to carry forward the spirit 
of cooperation undiminished, and I am con- 
fident that you will do the same. 


RECOMMENDATIONS TO CONGRESS 
ON RHODESIA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my recent privilege to visit the newly in- 
dependent nation of Southern Rhodesia. 
Next week, I will present a full report 
on the observations which Ralph DeTole- 
dano, Dr. Max Yergan, and myself have 
after our visit, along with our recom- 
mendations. Specifically, however, I 
would like to make two of my own rec- 
ommendations to the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

First, I believe we should authorize a 
special subcommittee of the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee to visit Southern 
Rhodesia and get a firsthand look at 
what is going on there. I ask this be- 
cause it is my belief that we are not get- 
ting the whole story or the true story 
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from our State Department. This re- 
quest has been forwarded to the able 
chairman of that committee, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Second, I believe this Congress should 
take a serious look at our State Depart- 
ment policy regarding Rhodesia. We 
should specifically consider, at minimum, 
a congressional resolution which would 
urge the State Department and the ad- 
ministration to withhold any coopera- 
tion in the British sanctions and boycott 
until that nation ceases its shipping into 
North Vietnam. It is a travesty of jus- 
tice and offensive to commonsense that 
we should aid them in their boycott 
against Rhodesia, a questionable policy 
in the first place, when they give no reci- 
procity to our position in South Vietnam 
where we are fighting a Communist en- 
emy and they are currently the chief free 
world shipper to North Vietnam. 

Africa isin ferment. We failed in Asia 
because the people—indeed, as the late 
President Kennedy once pointed out, 
even the diplomats and the Congress— 
failed to understand the dimensions of 
what was taking place, the relative posi- 
tion of the contending forces and our 
policy therein. To make sure this does 
not happen in Africa we need the pierc- 
ing light of public and congressional in- 
quiry not the paper curtain of the State 
Department with its handed-down press 
8 and positions. We can do no 
ess. 


FREE WORLD SHIPPING TRADES 
WITH NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. MInsHALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL. Mr. Speaker, Amer- 
ican men are dying in Vietnam to pre- 
serve the free world from further en- 
croachment by Communist aggressors. 

It is ironic, therefore, that our free 
world allies persist in permitting their 
shipping interests to trade with North 
Vietnam. Although the exact figures are 
classified, it is a matter of record that in 
1965 there were more free world than 
Communist ships carrying goods to and 
from North Vietnam. 

Regardless of their cargoes—and we 
have only the assurance of the shipping 
firms involved that they consist of non- 
strategic goods in most cases—this 
amounts to giving aid and comfort to 
our enemy. This is an economic war as 
well as a military conflict. If economic 
pressures can be applied to Ho Chi Minh, 
they must be, just as they have been to 
Castro. 

I say it is time for the United States 
to talk the only language these free 
world foreign-flag shippers apparently 
understand: serve notice on them that 
they cease delivering goods of any sort 
to Hanoi or stand barred from doing any 
business at all in U.S. ports. 

I am today introducing legislation 
which would prohibit foreign vessels 
which trade with North Vietnam not only 
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from carrying U.S. Government-financed 
cargoes but from doing any business at 
all in our ports. I urge the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries to 
take prompt action on this bill. 


SKI WEEK IN THE BERKSHIRES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, thanks to 
swift action by both the House and Sen- 
ate last month we have just observed 
National Ski Week. May I say, as the 
Representative to this body who enjoys 
serving perhaps the finest large-scale ski 
area in the Nation, I welcomed the proc- 
lamation and the national observance. 

I think it is entirely in keeping with 
the renewed emphasis in recent years 
from the National, State, and local gov- 
ernments on outdoor recreation and on 
wholesome sports activity in which all 
may participate. It also stresses the en- 
couragement of recreational develop- 
ment of otherwise marginal mountain 
areas which we in Massachusetts have 
been doing for some years. 

For anyone who skis, I know I need 
not extol the merits of the Berkshire 
Mountains in my district. Spotted 
throughout the Berkshires are the re- 
sorts and ski areas of Berkshire Snow 
Basin, Bousquet’s, Brodie Mountain, 
Burrington Hill, Butternut Basin, Cata- 
mount, Chickley Alps, Dutch Hill, Jiminy 
Peak, Jug End, Otis Ridge, Petersburg 
Pass, and Thunder Mountain. 

Iam equally proud of Avaloch, Spring- 
side Park, Goodell Hollow, Happyland 
Ski Area, the Thunderbolt Trail on 
Mount Greylock, Oak N’ Spruce, Osceola 
Playground, Pittsfield State Forest, and 
-Shaker Village on Mount Lebanon. 

Also in my district are the ski facilities 
of Cheshire Ski Area, Eastover, Mount 
Mohawk, Mount Tom, the Northfield Inn, 
and the Sawmill Hill Ski Area. 

Most of these are as familiar to skiers 
as the names of Hialeah, Aqueduct, and 
Churchill Downs are to horse players. 
These resort areas and ski slopes rank 
among the best in the world and an- 
nually draw thousands to the Berkshires. 

I am personally proud to serve the 
many enterprising and forward-looking 
men and women who have taken the 
initiative in developing these fine facil- 
ities in anticipation of the present boom 
in skiing and other winter sports. They 
are performing an invaluable service to 
the economic and physical well-being of 
our State and of the Nation. 

Of course, the idea of ski week is noth- 
ing new to these ski lodge innovators. 
For quite some time now, most have been 
offering a package 5-day ski week for 
winter vacationers at reduced rates. The 
response has been most gratifying. Most 
of these package deals include lodging 
from Sunday through Thursday nights 
with skiing from Sunday through Friday. 
Many include ski lessons, meals, and 
special entertainment 
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Prices start about $40 on up for the 
5-day deal, a bargain in these days of 
increasing prices and costs. Full details, 
I might add, are available from the Berk- 
shire Hills Conference in my hometown 
of Pittsfield, Mass. 

The Berkshire Eagle, the largest daily 
paper published in my district, recently 
ran their annual ski supplement issue. 
While I regret that the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD are not equipped to 
reproduce the many fine illustrations 
which graphically reveal the scenic gran- 
deur and fine facilities awaiting the skier 
in the Berkshires, I can request consent 
to include as a part of my remarks one 
of the articles from this special supple- 
ment. I am sure you will agree it cap- 
tures some of the flavor of excitement 
and good fun that is an integral part of 
skiing and for which we designated 
National Ski Week. 

The article follows: 

[From the Berkshire Eagle, Dec. 11, 1965] 
RESORTING TO SKI 
(By Lee Goerlach) 

Berkshire resorts have catered to the ski 
bunny so effectively that winter may super- 
sede summer as the busy season, despite 
Tanglewood and various other summer at- 
tractions. 

Realizing that the majority of their guests 
are tackling the long boards for the first 
time, the resorts tailor their programs to a 
beginner's apprehensions. 

Guests are pampered, protected, and taught 
the fundamentals of the sport by instructors 
chosen for personality and patience. 

“We need men who can teach our guests 
how to put on their skis and walk, and how 
to do a snowplow, then stop at the bottom 
of our little hill,” owner George Bisacca of 
Eastover in Lenox, says. 

“We keep an eye on them, even to antici- 
pating falls. If our efforts to keep them on 
their feet fail, we pick them up and serve 
them soothing hot chocolate right on the 
hill if they are shaken. 

“We get them before they are beginners,” 
Eastover ski director Jeff Roche says. They 
become so accustomed to being served that 
they are apt to walk off the hill, leaving their 
skis behind them. So we pick up the skis 
and put them back where they belong. The 
key word here is attention.” 

Proving that nothing is too good for his 
guests, Bisacca installed a 1,500-foot chair 
lift last year to supplement the little rope 
tow. 

The fact that he didn’t have a hill big 
enough for the chair didn’t faze Bisacca. 
He bought a neighboring hill and moved all 
14,000 cubic yards of it truckful by truckful 
to Eastover. 

Swimming, movies, skating, dancing, and 
various after activities keep the guests happy 
even if rain washes out the ski hill. “And 
skiing is so leisurely that we stop at noon for 
a full-course meal,” Bisacca said. 

This is the pattern in varying degrees at 
all four Berkshire winter resorts. With the 
exception of Avaloch in Lenox, all have snow- 
making. 

At Jug End in South Egremont, skiing 
seems more serious than at the other resorts. 
Ski director Dave Scott received his U.S. 
Amateur Ski Association (USEASA) certifica- 
tion along with Olympic skier Andrea Mead 
Lawrence last winter. 

“Il put my ski school up against the big- 
ger areas anywhere,” he says. But diplomacy 
and the value of individual attention also 
are part of the training he gives his staff. 

“Focus your smile on the homeliest girl in 
the class.” Dave tells his instructors. “She 
will be pleased and the rest of the class will 
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love you for it. If you choose the prettiest 
girl, everyone will hate you,” he warns. 

Dave is from northern Ireland and has his 
full share of Irish wit and charm. “I’m 
probably the only certified instructor in the 
world from northern Ireland,” he says. 

Jug End has a 1,500-foot T-bar and a rope 
tow. The hill is challenging enough to at- 
tract transient skiers. Jug End also con- 
ducts a program for children of nearby 
towns. About 50 youngsters (from 9 to 16 
years old) participated in the third year of 
the program last season. 

Oak n' Spruce in South Lee also has a 
USEASA certified ski director, Rainer Schmidt 
of Germany, who has taught in famous ski 
areas all over the world, according to resort 
owner Frank Prinz. 

Oak n' Spruce has the smallest hill and 
smallest snowmaking operation. “Isn't it 
ridiculous,” Frank says, as he proudly dis- 
plays the miniature electric compressor. 
“But it keeps the hill covered. That is what 
counts.“ 

The South Lee resort has the largest skat- 
ing rink of the foursome. It floods the ten- 
nis courts. 

“We offer social skiing, a combination of 
both daytime ski activities and nighttime 
pleasures associated with resort life,“ Prinz 
says. “Our slopes have been designed for the 
novice. Our ski school knows how to in- 
struct the beginner. The slopes are not 
challenging enough for the experts. The 
expert can find his match at nearby Berk- 
shire ski areas.” 

Avaloch added a 1,000-foot T-bar to its 
ski complex this year. The 18-sided Gazebo, 
which serves as a summer dining room, is 
flooded for ice skating. Guests are provided 
most anything they ask for. 

“We have a juke box and hi-fi for dancing, 
but if the crowd wants live music, we'll 
provide it.“ Manager Dave Green says. 

Owner Michael Bakwin directs the ski pro- 
gram, assisted by Ed Weiss of Lenox. Accom- 
modations are limited to about 100 overnight 
guests at present. But ground is being 
broken for an additional 20 units. “We ex- 
pect the T-bar will increase interest enough 
to warrant construction of a ski lodge next 
season,“ Green says. 

Swiss fondues, ski talk around the fire 
at night, parlor games, ping pong, skating 
on illuminated rinks—you name it, and the 
Berkshire resorts have it, (If they haven’t 
got it, they'll get it for you.) 

All four resorts have special midweek 
rates that run about half the cost of week- 
ends or holidays. All four have rental equip- 
ment. Seldom does a beginner have his own 
skis and boots. When he does, they are apt 
to be unsuitable. 

Dave Scott tells, for example, about the 
86-year-old doctor from White Plains, N.Y., 
who arrived in class with head skis, marker 
toe piece and turntable heel with longthongs, 
equipment usually worn by racers or hot shot 
skiers. 

Dave assumed that the doctor was one of 
the rare species to show up at a resort—the 
expert. But the doctor had never before been 
on skis. He had purchased the unsuitable 
gear from a salesman obviously as unfamiliar 
with skiing as his customer. 

This was New Year’s 2 years ago, a bitterly 
cold day if you remember. The doctor may 
not have known his ski equipment, but he 
knew frostbite when he saw it. About half- 
way through the lesson he said to Dave, 
“Sonny, your ears are turning white, you’d 
better go inside.” 

Eastover attracts mostly single people. 
The others have everything from singles to 
families. Some come dressed in the latest 
style. Others ski in car coats and levis. 

“One girl had such an extensive wardrobe 
that she changed her clothes several times 
a day,” Jug End’s Scott remembers. 

“By and large we get family groups at 
Avaloch,” Green says. “We still are host to 
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singles in tour groups in January through 
March, but have mostly families on holiday 
weekends. Except for the tours, ours is a 
family business.” 

There is very little repeat business from the 
resort skier. “We get a whole new wave each 
season,” Bisacca says. “Once the ski bug 
bites them, they go off to ski at the big 
areas,” Prinz agrees. “We are the cradle of 
the industry.” 

Guests arrive at the resorts on Friday night 
for the weekend. 

“They dance until midnight, then are 
up at the crack of dawn waiting in line at 
the ski shop to be fitted to boots and skis,” 
Prinz says. They stay up until all hours 
again Saturday. By Sunday they start to 
wear out a little. Activity on the ski slopes 
doesn’t start until about 11 a.m. And they 
start leaving for home by late afternoon.” 


U.S. POSITION ON VIETNAM 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Brooxs] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson went to Honolulu with the 
overwhelming support of the vast ma- 
jority of the people of this country. I 
think the cause of peace can best be 
served at this juncture by reaffirming 
that support and making it clear to all 
the world. 

What is the United States trying to 
accomplish in Vietnam? The answer 
to that question is quite clear. It is the 
same answer we have been giving for 
more than 10 years. We are in Vietnam 
to reaffirm the right of any people to 
determine its own destiny in its own 
way. We are there to prove that force 
and violence are no longer acceptable 
ways for any power to impose its will 
upon its neighbors. The fact that the 
kind of force and violence being em- 
ployed in South Vietnam is aggression 
in a new disguise does not change the 
nature of what we are trying to do. 
President Johnson has stated our pur- 
pose in Vietnam again and again. He 
has said: 

Our objective is the independence of South 
Vietnam and its freedom from attack. We 
want nothing for ourselves—only that the 
people of South Vietnam be allowed to guide 
their own country in their own way. We 
will do everything necessary to reach that 
objective and we will do only what is ab- 
solutely necessary. 

I wish it were possible— 


And I am still quoting the President— 
to convince others with words what we now 
find it necessary to say with guns and 
planes: armed hostility is futile—our re- 
sources are equal to any challenge—because 
we fight for values and we fight for prin- 
ciples, rather than territory or colonies, our 
patience and our determination are unend- 
ing. Once this is clear, then it should also 
be clear that the only path for reasonable 
men is the path of peaceful settlement. 


President Johnson has said on a score 
of different occasions that he is prepared 
to go anywhere, any time, and discuss 
with any government a peaceful solu- 
tion for Vietnam—unconditionally. Doz- 
ens of world leaders have urged the Com- 
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munists in Hanoi and Peiping to partici- 
pate in such discussions. They have re- 
fused. They are trying to keep discus- 
sions out of the United Nations, 

It is obvious that the Chinese Commu- 
nists and probably the Communists in 
Hanoi do not want to talk peace. They 
do not want to talk peace because they 
still believe that they can achieve a mili- 
tary victory. They believe that we will 
get tired of the struggle, that the Amer- 
ican Government will lose popular sup- 
port and be compelled to retreat. 

They are wrong. 

We know they are wrong. 

Support for American actions in Viet- 
nam is and always has been widespread 
among the American people. This can 
be amply demonstrated by quotations 
from two great Americans. One is from 
a letter written by President Eisenhower 
to Prime Minister Churchill in 1954. 
Speaking of the situation in southeast 
Asia, President Eisenhower said: 

If I may refer again to history, we failed 
to halt Hirohito, Mussolini, and Hitler by 
not acting in unity and in time. That 
marked the beginning of many years of stark 
tragedy and desperate peril. May it not 
be that our nations have learned something 
from that lesson? 


Now here is another quote from that 
same year of 1954. This was a speech 
at Harvard University by General Eisen- 
hower’s chief political opponent—the 
late Adlai Stevenson: 

It has fallen to America’s lot to organize 
and lead that portion of the world which 
adheres to the principle of consent in the 
ordering of human affairs. It is an assign- 
ment we undertook not by choice but by 
necessity and without prior experience. The 
burden is without historic parallel and so is 
the danger, and so is our response. The first 
phase is ending. The outward thrust of ag- 
gression in Europe has been arrested. Now 
we shall have to address ourselves to Asia, 
to perpetual siege and to the unending tasks 
of greatness. For the quest for peace and 
security is not a day's or a decade’s work. 
For us it may be everlasting. 


There you have the political consensus 
in America on the subject of aggression 
in southeast Asia. We have not changed. 
Today we have a Democratic President— 
and he enjoys the same firm support 
from Republican former President Eisen- 
hower that General Eisenhower received 
from Mr. Stevenson. 

There are some who are honestly and 
sincerely confused about what is going on 
in South Vietnam. And there are some 
others who are more than willing to in- 
crease the confusion. But the facts 
speak for themselves. 

What is being attempted in Vietnam is 
the same cynical totalitarian aggression 
we have fought for a generation. Only 
now it is trying out a new strategy. It 
is now trying to prove that a small group 
of well-armed and ruthless terrorists can 
be sent into a country to first subvert its 
government and then to enslave its peo- 
ple before the world realizes that an 
invasion has begun. 

The whole history of our century 
proves conclusively that the appetite for 
aggression is unlimited. There is no 
known instance of an aggressor leaving 
his neighbors alone because his appetite 
was satisfied. If we do not stand by 
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South Vietnam today, then—as surely as 
night follows day—we will be called upon 
to face the challenge somewhere else 
tomorrow. 

President Johnson has chosen to face 
reality and meet the challenge here and 
now. He has the firm support of the 
vast majority of the American people. 


A FARCE IN ONE ACT 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Sisk] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, considerable 
attention has been devoted of late to 
what might occur in various of our State 
legislatures following reapportionment 
on a population-only basis. 

Those of us who support the pending 
reapportionment constitutional amend- 
ment affecting State legislative reappor- 
tionment believe that the ultimate de- 
cision in such a vital area of government 
must lie with the American people them- 
selves. That is the purpose of the pend- 
ing resolution regarding reapportion- 
ment. 

This issue is clear and fundamental. 

The point, I believe, is interestingly 
made in a recent column appearing in 
the San Francisco Examiner by Jack S. 
McDowell where an excellent, whimsical 
commentary on the problem is set forth. 

With unanimous consent, I therefore 
ask that this article be included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


[From the San Francisco Examiner, Nov. 
2, 1965] 
A FARCE In ONE ACT 
(By Jack S. McDowell) 

SACRAMENTO.—The time: 1967 or thereafter. 

Californians have been saved from them- 
selves by the U.S. Supreme Court. Reap- 
portionment, back in 1965, made all State 
senate districts about equal in population— 
but not in geography or economic interests. 
Some new senators now represent a dozen 
counties. 

Senator Paul Pullet of the first senatorial 
district answers the phone in his office in 
Petaluma. Sam Sawtooth, one of his con- 
stituents in Crescent City, is calling (at 90 
cents for the first 3 minutes). 

Mr. Sawroorn. Senator, a number of us are 
having nothing but trouble from the division 
and we need your help. 

Senator PULLET. Always glad to help the 
people of our district, sir. Why don’t you 
and your associates drop around to my of- 
fice right after lunch and 

Mr, SAWTOOTH. After lunch. Why, Sen- 
ator, it’s 333 miles from here to Petaluma, 
not counting detours around the bridge 
washouts. 

Senator PULLET. Yes, you are in the north- 
ern neighborhood of the district, aren't you? 
Well, maybe we can handle it on the phone. 
Now, you mentioned trouble with the di- 
vision. Which division of the agriculture 
department is that, sir? Compliance, or the 
bureau of poultry inspection? 

Mr. Sawroorn. Ag, shmag, Senator. I'm 
talking about those division of forestry 
guys. 

Senator PULLET. Oh, forestry, huh? 
Hmmm. Well, what seems to be the prob- 
lem, Mr. Sawtooth? 
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Mr. SawroorTH. Well, one of those division 
guys got so noisy shouting the rulebook at 
two of our scalers that the whistlepunk 
got so rattled he signaled wrong, somebody 
hit the winch and we almost laminated one 
of our best toppers into about 500 board 
feet of second-growth. 

Senator PuLLET. Scalers? Whistlepunk? 
Topper? Uh, by the way, Mr. Sawtooth, 
what's the name of your firm? 

Mr. SawroorH. The Mountainside Logging 
Co. 
Senator PuLLET. Logging? Oh, yes. I've 
heard of your company many times. Fine 
reputation. Well, it sounds as if you do 
have a problem and I will demand a full 
report from the director of agri * * * I 
mean from those forestry people. By the 
way, Mr. Sawtooth, how did you people up 
there ever come to plant redwood trees in- 
stead of raising chickens or some nice wine 
grapes? 

As the senator hung up, his secretary 
stopped in, 

“Senator Quartzly wants you to call him 
right away at his office at the Modoc Min- 
ing Co., in Alturas,” she said. “He wants 
to know what peach blight and pear decline 
are, because he just told some of his Stanis- 
laus County constituents he'll introduce a 
bill to have them repealed.” 


JUDGE PERRY B. JACKSON 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vanrk] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, between 
November 1947 and February of 1954, it 
was my privilege to serve as associate 
judge of the municipal court of Cleve- 
land, a trial court of general jurisdiction 
in the city of Cleveland. In the course 
of this association, it was my privilege 
to serve with the Honorable Perry B. 
Jackson who has since become a judge 
of the court of common pleas of Cuya- 
hoga County. 

During my two terms of office on the 
Cleveland municipal court, I had the op- 
portunity to frequently counsel with 
Judge Jackson and very often relied on 
his wise experience in trial procedure 
and legal research. 

On Thursday, January 27, Judge Jack- 
son celebrated his 70th birthday. His 
life story is a story of perseverance and 
integrity. Mr. James T. Cox, of the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, paid proper trib- 
ute to this eminent jurist on Sunday, 
January 23. Mr. Cox's article follows: 
JUDGE JacKSON TURNING 70—RacraL EM- 

PHASIS ERASED 
(By James T. Cox) 

Judge Perry B. Jackson considers as one 

of his lesser achievements his indirect re- 


sponsibility for tradition-bound newspaper 
writing in Cleveland. 

For many years after 1942, when he was 
appointed a Cleveland municipal judge by 
Gov. John W. Bricker, a typical newspaper 
story about him would start like this: “Judge 
Perry B. Jackson, the first Negro to serve as 
a judge in Ohio.” 

Times changed, as do social attitudes. A 
Negro on the bench is commonplace today. 
And newswriting concentrates more on the 
person, not the race. 
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Judge Perry Brooks Jackson, now on the 
common pleas court bench, will celebrate 
his 70th birthday Thursday. He will be in 
court that day, presiding at a murder trial. 

He wants only one birthday gift: an 
abundance of energy to preside at trials for 
many more years. 

At 70, every man is entitled to philosophize 
a little. Sitting in his court chambers last 
week at the close of a trial day, a desk lamp 
reflecting on his ever-present Phi Beta Kappa 
key, Judge Jackson did just that. 

“Oh, I guess I have much to be thankful 
for,” he said, “and I thank Almighty God 
for giving me talents, the energies and the 
desire for public service. For giving me the 
finest parents a man could want, and the 
most devoted wife in the world. 

Throughout his life, one of his talents has 
been for hard work. To earn his college and 
law school tuition, he worked at a variety of 
jobs—bus boy, waiter, steel mill employee. 

“Those were the days, though, when it was 
literally possible to work one’s way through 
college. The tuition today makes that ideal 
prohibitive,” the judge said. 

“Of course, the money was not as good in 
the old days. The summers I worked in a 
steel mill I worked 60 hours a week, for 
$9.60—a week. The next summer I got a 
rise—to 18 cents an hour, or $10.80 a week. 

As a young man with a fresh law degree 
in 1922, Judge Jackson tried to prove to a 
law school dean that a large law firm would 
hire a Negro. 

“After about a month of job hunting, I 
had less than a dollar in my pocket. An 
uncle gave me an old desk and chair, and I 
started my own practice in the anteroom of 
another Negro lawyer's office. The dean had 
been correct.” 

In 1942, Judge Jackson said, the time was 
at last politically “right” for a Negro judge. 

“The feeling in Columbus, however, was 
that because four Negroes had been previ- 
ously defeated for municipal judge, it might 
be best to appoint a Negro to the bench, to 
‘prove’ to the community that a Negro was 
capable of doing the job, so to speak. 

“To be quite honest, however,” the judge 
said, “the idea of ‘the first Negro’ is more 
often annoying than amusing. One has 
hardly heard of the first Italian, or the first 
Jew, to hold an office. Only the Negro. You 
only have to study the mayoral race here 
last November.” 

This first“ concept does have rewards, 
however, he admits. 

“As a judge, and as a representative of 
the Negro community, I was asked to serve 
on many civic committees. Too many, in 
fact, so I was able to recommend other 
Negroes. You'd be surprised how quickly 
the white community discovers the large 
number of qualified people in a minority 
group that can do an equally good job.“ 

The youth who came from Zanesville car- 
rying a cardboard suitcase containing a 
meager supply of clothes and a few celluloid 
collars, was elected to three terms in muni- 
cipal court and elected twice to the common 
pleas court bench. He will be running again 
this November. 

The signal honor in his life was receiving 
an honorary doctor of laws degree from 
Western Reserve University, in 1961. 

“I believe,” he says, “that an honorary 
degree given by one's college is the finest 
award a man can receive in his lifetime. 
That is how I feel about mine.” 

He did not say so, but Judge Jackson was 
the first Negro awarded an honorary degree 
by WRU. 


PIGGYBACK RAILROADING 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Stickies] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, there is 
nothing more interesting to observe than 
a new idea that grows to be a success, 
bringing more efficient services to the 
public as well as profit to those who carry 
out the idea. 

Right after World War II, a new idea 
was called “Piggyback Railroading.” It 
was a proposal that the railroad and 
trucking industries cooperate to their 
mutual benefit by the transport on the 
railroads of loaded trailer vans over long 
distances. Upon arrival at the destina- 
tion, tractors would be ready to pull the 
trailers away to distribute the goods at 
various warehouses. Piggyback railroad- 
ing caught on and today comprises a 
large part of railroad business. 

Now we observe the development of 
another piggyback program—called 
piggyback marketing by the Department 
of Commerce, although a more accurate 
name would probably be cooperative 
exporting. 

The concept is easy to understand. It 
refers to a situation in which the prod- 
ucts of smaller companies ride the back 
and shoulders of larger, big-name com- 
panies into world markets that would 
otherwise be difficult or impossible to 
reach. The Department of Commerce 
acts as a middleman or clearinghouse in 
order to bring prospective carriers and 
riders together. 

Just as examples, a large flour milling 
company exports the jams and jellies 
of a small businessman; and a big steel 
corporation markets the metal doors and 
frames made by a small company. 

When agreements between companies 
are worked out, the result is new oppor- 
tunities for sales and profits for business- 
men, in that it permits exporting by 
small companies whose marketing or- 
ganizations are not geared to overseas 
trade. It enables the big companies to 
broaden the product lines which they 
can offer overseas and to bolster their 
export sales. 

Though the mechanics of a piggyback 
operation are fairly basic, the arrange- 
ments vary from company to company. 
The most common arrangement is simply 
one in which the big company buys the 
products of the small company outright 
at the best price it can get, and sells 
on its own terms. Other arrangements 
are those in which the big company 
buys the smaller company’s product at 
discount or it may sell for a commission. 

The carrier companies also vary in 
deciding what products they will market. 
All companies want products they can 
market at a profit, but in addition, some 
companies will market only those prod- 
ucts which are related to their own, The 
piggyback process is not necessarily lim- 
ited to products that round out a mar- 
keting package, however. It can involve 
a variety of goods whether related or 
unrelated. 

The clearinghouse services of the Gov- 
ernment include communicating with 
companies established overseas to de- 
termine if they are interested in selling a 
product. Then when a rider company 
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applies for carrier service, the Govern- 
ment supplies it with the names of three 
interested carriers and helps the rider 
and carrier firms arrange negotiations. 
To expand the efficiency and scope of the 
program the Department of Commerce is 
now setting up an automatic data proc- 
essing system which will enable it to 
pinpoint which U.S. companies might 
piggyback for which rider companies. It 
is anticipated that the computerized 
system will be ready by late spring, at 
which time the information will be 
available to any American manufacturer 
interested in the program. The eventual 
agreements regarding terms and cost are 
privately negotiated by the companies 
involved, with no government participa- 
tion. 

All in all, piggybacking or cooperative 
exporting seems to have a very bright 
future. A firm interested in the idea 
either as an exporter or as one which 
would like to export need only contact 
the Assistant Director, Bureau of Inter- 
national Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D.C. The local Com- 
merce Department field office will also 
furnish information regarding this 
program, 

Through piggybacking, thousands of 
companies whose business is now con- 
fined to the domestic market could grow 
and become exporters. This would be 
good for them and good for the 
country. 


A SERVICE CORPS FOR OUR SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MutrTer] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I join 
many of my colleagues in seeking to 
establish a National Senior Community 
Service Corps. Today, I introduced a bill 
identical to the one offered by them, that 
would provide for a National Community 
Senior Service Corps. 

The Senior Corps would be established 
within the Administration on Aging of 
the Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and would be charged with 
channelling the abilities and energies of 
our citizens, past 60, to projects of 
benefit both to the elderly, to their 
neighbors and to our communities. 
Sponsors would submit programs to 
State agencies, now responsible for 
formulating plans for the elderly, for 
approval of the Administration on Aging. 
This would make Senior Corps pro- 
grams a major part of State plans. 

The new program would give national 
impetus, technical assistance and funds 
to programs of benefit to our elderly, 
their neighbors and our communities. 
Our older citizens represent a potent 
reservoir of experience, wisdom and skills 
that we should not allow to dry up un- 
used. To appreciate the wealth of 
human values stocked in this reservoir, 
we have but to consider that in 1960 there 
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were 4.6 million persons 60 years of age 
and over in the labor force, many of 
whom are now retired or about to retire. 
Among them were 126,000 public school 
teachers, 35,000 lawyers, 18,000 college 
faculty members, 11,000 librarians, 32,000 
physicians and surgeons and 43,000 pro- 
fessional nurses, to mention only a few 
categories. 

Many of these people are vigorous, en- 
joy good health and wish to continue 
actively in the lifestream of their com- 
munities. These are people who can 
never be happy on the shelf no matter 
how comfortable it may be. In our ex- 
panding economy many of the skills 
possessed by these people can be put to 
good use. We should not shut the door 
on these people and exclude them from 
participation in the life of our com- 
munities, 

I suggest that a new alternative be 
given to these people and that alternative 
is embodied in the senior service concept. 

America with its prodigious produc- 
tion capacity tends to accelerate obsoles- 
cence to the point where much of its 
goods are relegated to the scrap heap 
long before they have outlived their use- 
fulness. We must not allow that think- 
ing to carry over to our human material. 
Such values as wisdom and understand- 
ing are slow to nurture and are found 
mostly in people who have lived full 
and useful lives. They are too precious 
to be lightly discarded. 

What is it that these people would do 
under my bill. Briefly, they would serve 
the great social needs of our communi- 
ties. Two new programs sponsored by 
the Office of Economic Opportunity come 
to mind. Under their foster grandparent 
program men and women past 55 years 
are giving care and attention to very 
young children in hospitals. All con- 
cerned are delighted with the new mood 
in the children’s wards. Operation Med- 
icare Alert enlists older Americans to 
notify isolated elderly citizens about 
their social security benefits before the 
March 31 expiration date. 

This Nation should awaken to the 
present waste of the energies and abili- 
ties of our older Americans and should 
determine to stop this waste and to put 
it to effective use. The number of elder- 
ly American citizens is expected to in- 
crease in the years to come. Today we 
have 19 million people past 65, in 20 
years their number will probably rise to 
25 million, an increase of 6 million. 

What we as a nation do with the 
energy, experience, and imagination of 
these people could affect our course and 
history. This bill is an attempt to pro- 
vide a partial answer. 


JACK HOOD VAUGHN OF THE 
PEACE CORPS 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Montana [Mr. OLSEN] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the RECORD and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 


February 10, 1966 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take the time allotted me 
to pay tribute to a fellow Montanan, 
Jack Hood Vaughn, who recently has 
been named Director of the Peace Corps. 

Jack Vaughn has combined unusual 
ability with great dedication in a long- 
term effort to make a contribution in the 
foreign affairs field. In 1961, Jack came 
to Washington to organize the Latin 
American programs of the Peace Corps. 
Under his direction, a program of 123 
volunteers grew in 3 years to 3,000. In 
1964 he was sent to Panama to serve with 
distinction as our Ambassador there in 
the difficult period following the Canal 
crisis. 

A year later Jack was called again to 
Washington to serve as U.S. Coordinator 
for the Alliance for Progress and Assist- 
ant Secretary for Inter-American Af- 
fairs. In this job, he has made impor- 
tant contributions toward continuing 
and strengthening our efforts to assist 
Latin America to build institutions which 
can reach down to help all the people of 
the hemisphere. He has also distin- 
guished himself as a brilliant envoy. He 
speaks fluent Spanish, acquired in his 
early days when he lived and studied in 
Mexico and even for a while he was a 
professional boxer. In addition, he has 
a very special understanding of the Latin 
spirit, and a great ability in that always 
difficult task of communication between 
peoples. On a recent tour of the hemi- 
sphere, cheering crowds carried him on 
their shoulders. 

Now Jack Vaughn moves on to devote 
his energy and his interest in people to 
the Peace Corps which he helped start. 
His achievement stands as an example of 
what a dedicated man can do, and I am 
sure we will all benefit from the service 
he will render in his new assignment. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that a news item accounting his service 
to his job and country be printed. 
THE PEACE CorPS—YANKEE, Don’r Go HOME 

“Sargent Shriver,” said Washington wags 
last week, “is only a corporal now.” Shriver 
had not exactly been demoted, since he had 
been pleading for 6 months to be relieved of 
one of his two jobs. Finally, Lyndon John- 
son decided that Shriver, who had been Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps since its inception 
in 1961, should now devote full time to the 
16-month-old Office of Economic Oppor- 


tunity, which he has also headed from the 
start. 

After assigning Shriver to the war on 
poverty, the Great Society program nearest 
his own heart, Johnson named as Peace Corps 
Director Jack Hood Vaughn, 45, former U.S. 
Ambassador to Panama and, since March 
1965, Assistant Secretary of State for Inter- 
American Affairs. Before his ambassadorial 
assignment, Vaughn had directed the Peace 
Corps’ Latin American program and will now, 
as Johnson said it, “return to his first love.” 


HAD 149 VICTORIES 

A slight (5 ft. 8 in., 150 Ibs.), com- 
bative redhead, Vaughn was reared in 
Michigan, where he spent so much of his 
youth boxing that he did not graduate from 
high school until he was 20. He won the 
Michigan Golden Gloves as a 124-Ib. 
featherweight, logged 149 victories in 172 
amateur and professional fights—and was 
never knocked out (though his nose was 
broken three times, his jaw once). 

After graduating from the University of 
Michigan, Vaughn enlisted in the Marine 
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Corps, was twice wounded on Okinawa, and 
was eventually discharged as a captain. He 
earned his master’s degree at the University 
of Michigan in 1947, then spent 10 years in 
Bolivia, Costa Rica, and Panama as a U.S. 
Information Service officer and coordinator 
of U.S. aid projects. In 1961, Shriver grabbed 
him. Says Vaughn: “The Peace Corps idea 
had great appeal to me, and the people I knew 
who were putting this idea into effect ap- 
pealed to me even more.” 


BEEKEEPERS AND FISH HATCHERS 


Vaughn takes over the Peace Corps as it 
approaches its fifth birthday. Since its first 
year, when there were 526 volunteers in 13 
countries, the Corps has grown apace, now 
has 10,380 volunteers at work in 46 coun- 
tries from Afghanistan to Venezuela. Its 
annual appropriation has risen from $30 mil- 
lion to this year’s $114.1 million. Fifty per- 
cent of the Corpsmen are teachers, the rest 
are involved in rural and urban-community 
development, health projects, agriculture, 
and public works. 

Nonteaching volunteers wind up as bee- 
keepers in Cameroon, accountants in Afghan- 
istan, architects in Tunisia, fish hatchers 
in Togo. Two dozen men and women volun- 
teers live in some of the world’s most scab- 
rous slums, the hillside favelas outside Rio 
de Janeiro, where they run medical clinics, 
teach and do social work. This month, when 
torrential rains and landslides claimed some 
200 favelados’ lives in Rio, the Corpsmen 
helped evacuate stricken families, set up 
emergency health stations, staffed mass vac- 
cination centers. 


FEATHER IN THE CAP 


The Peace Corps today recruits 85 percent 
of all volunteers directly from college—and 
because U.S. campuses have become hotbeds 
of social protest, finds itself looking for a 
new kind of volunteer. “We don’t want 
beatniks,” says Deputy Director Warren Wig- 
gins, “but we have nothing against beards.” 
The “quiet activists’ that Wiggins seeks 
“don’t carry placards. They do things like 
tutoring Negro school kids. They work with- 
out fanfare.” In Wiggins’ view, the best 
volunteer has “a basic service motivation, a 
certain flexibility, a lack of racial prejudice, 
a certain degree of adventurousness, a sense 
of idealism.” 

Plainly, with Shriver’s departure the first 
handcrafted era of the Peace Corps is ended. 
Under his guidance, says Wiggins, “we have 
transited from a feather in the cap of Amer- 
ica to a large-scale operation of sufficient 
human resources to be of consequence in the 
changing nations.” Now, adds Vaughn, “its 
character is established. My job is to help 
it continue to do well.” But Vaughn’s task 
may prove tougher than it looks. 

INNATE ALTRUISM 

Like any other 5-year-old, the Peace Corps 
is experiencing growing pains. It suffers 
from sibling rivalry with VISTA, the do- 
mestic poverty corps directed by Shriver. 
Despite intensive recruiting on 1,500 U.S. 
campuses, an advertising campaign mounted 
at cost (and sometime too cutely) by a 
major agency, a whopping 42,068 applicants— 
not to mention the added inducemnet of a 
2-year deferment for draft-age men—the 
corps in 1965 fell nearly 1,000 short of its 
9,500 volunteer goal. One reason is that to- 
day’s college student tends increasingly to 
postpone any job commitment and is often 
able to discover foreign lands on his own. 

The truth is that joining the Peace Corps 
no longer has quite the glamor it once had— 
or seemed to have. As Samuel Babbitt, a 
former Peace Corps staffer and now assistant 
dean of the Yale Graduate School, points out, 
the Corps no longer holds for potential vol- 
unteers the “tremendous emotional response 
keyed off by the hero worship of President 
Kennedy.” 
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Nonetheless, the Peace Corps still appeals 
to the innate altruism of American youth, 
and virtually every country to which volun- 
teers have been assigned has welcomed them, 
asked for more, and often given singular 
sendoffs to homebound corpsmen who have 
completed their tours of duty. In a remote 
settlement in southern India recently, a 
young corpsman announced that he would 
soon be returning to the United States to get 
married. Distraught villagers tried to induce 
him to stay by offering him anything he 
might want—including his pick of the local 
maidens. 


THE PLIGHT OF MISSISSIPPI 
NEGROES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KOH). Under a previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Resnick] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, 2% 
hours were spent yesterday in debate on 
the subject of Mississippi Negroes who 
are now living in the delta counties. 
Basically I pointed out that these Ne- 
groes were hungry, in some cases home- 
less, and that the State of Mississippi, 
rather than helping, was doing every- 
thing in its power to block Federal ef- 
forts to distribute food in Mississippi. 

Instead of responding to the problem, 
the Mississippi delegation spent their 
time trying to lay down a smokescreen, 
complete with all the tired old red her- 
rings and diversions of Communists, 
agitators, Federal intervention, and so 
forth. They questioned my political mo- 
tives, my political beliefs, my judgment, 
and experience. But they were not con- 
tent with just attacking me by reading 
various derogatory newspaper columns. 
They had to go on to attack the National 
Council of Churches and its delta min- 
istry, calling it a leftwing organization, 
accusing it of supporting revolutionaries, 
and trying to discredit this outstanding 
organization, whose only crime that I 
can see is trying to help those unfortu- 
nate Negroes who have been left vir- 
tually friendless in eight delta counties. 
I am happy to enter into the RECORD at 
this time, this statement from the Right 
Reverend Paul Moore, Jr., chairman of 
the commission on the delta ministry: 

The delta ministry is an integral part of 
the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ, set up by a resolution of its gen- 
eral assembly. The clergy on the staff are 
all clergy in good standing in their own de- 
nominations, and are vouched for by their 
ecclesiastical authorities. The stance of the 
delta ministry has to do with our identifica- 
tion with the poor people there and our con- 
cern for their desperate needs. These needs 
are increasingly urgent. They have not been 
dealt with by the local or Federal Govern- 
ment. Thus, the people are trying in any 
way they can to call attention to their plight. 
I hope and trust that the local and Federal 
governments will respond. 


The whole proceeding yesterday re- 
minded me of the story of the dean of 
the law school who was instructing a new 
graduate. He said: “Remember, when 
you do not have the law, quote the facts; 
when you do not have the facts, quote 
the law; and when you have neither, just 
holier.” And this is exactly what the 
gentlemen from Mississippi did yester- 
day. They just hollered. 
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They also seemed to have developed a 
new disease—TV phobia. 

Several times during the debate, they 
expressed what can only be interpreted 
as fear of having the TV cameras turned 
on Mississippi. They seemed to be 
deathly afraid of what the TV camera 
and other news media might reveal about 
conditions in that State. 

I would like to point out to these gen- 
tlemen that from the beginning of time 
people who have had something to 
hide—and who are somehow trying to 
cover up their actions—are the people 
who have avoided public exposure. 

I have nothing to fear. I have noth- 
ing to hide, and neither do the Negroes 
of Mississippi. So we welcome public 
discussion. We welcome the TV cameras. 
We welcome the newspaper reporters. 

During the course of the debate I of- 
fered to go to Greenville with these gen- 
tlemen. My offer was ignored. I also 
offered to arrange a conference here in 
Washington with the people who have 
the facts—Sargent Shriver of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity and Under 
Secretary Schnittker of the Department 
of Agriculture. Again, I was ignored. 

I suggest respectfully to the Mississippi 
delegation that they should join with me 
in sponsoring a House resolution calling 
for a special or select committee made 
up of Members of this distinguished body 
to investigate the situation in Mississippi. 

After all, this is what we are here for— 
to learn the facts and to get the truth. 
Now, if I am wrong, I will be very happy 
to stand corrected either in Greenville, 
Miss., or in the offices of the adminis- 
tration downtown, or here on the floor of 
the House. If I have the wrong infor- 
mation, I would like to know about it. 
They have not refuted any of my alle- 
gations. They have not refuted my 
statement that the Negroes are hun- 
gry in Mississippi, but instead they tried 
to divert our attentions by telling us 
about riots in Harlem and riots in 
Rochester and racial violence in all sorts 
of places. 

I recall what my grandmother said, 
and I thought she was a wise old woman. 
She said that “2 wrongs never make a 
right; and 5 wrongs do not make a 
right, and 1,000 wrongs do not make a 
right.” No matter how many stories we 
hear about racial violence and wrongs in 
Watts and in Rochester or in Detroit, 
this does not detract from the fact that 
there are people in Mississippi that are 
being denied food because they are 
Negroes. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Mississippi, JOHN BELL WILLIAMS, told a 
very touching story about a Negro friend 
of his who would not eat certain surplus 
commodities and brought them to the 
Congressman’s home. One of the items 
that the distinguished gentleman men- 
tioned that his good friend brought him 
was cheese. I tell you, Members of this 
House, that the only part of the cheese 
that Mr. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS friend got 
from Department of Agriculture sur- 
plus commodities was the holes from 
swiss cheese. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture has not, for the past couple 
of years, had any cheese to distribute as 
surplus. Mississippi Congressmen then 
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turned their fire on Federal intervention. 
During the debate yesterday I tried to 
put in some figures which I thought were 
very cogent and interesting, because 
there is one type of Federal intervention 
that the Mississippi delegation does like. 
As a matter of fact, they like it so much 
that they have been known from time to 
time to request more. This is Federal in- 
tervention in the Mississippi State 
treasury. The gentleman from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. WILLIAMS] took out his part of 
this debate, as is his privilege, but it is 
also my privilege to put it back in. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield to me at that point? 

Mr. RESNICK. I will be very happy 
to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I did not do that. 
The only part of the debate, the only 
thing I took out, was the colloquy about 
your middle initial. That is the only 
thing I took out of the debate. 

Mr. RESNICK. I believe the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WILLIAMS], at 
the time I arrived in the Chamber, was 
talking about Federal intervention in the 
State of Mississippi, and that was not in 
the Recorp as I read it today. If I am 
proven wrong, I will apologize to him. 

During the debate I did my best to 
point out that according to the figures 
that I read in a Mississippi paper—and 
again I stand corrected if I am wrong 
in the next 2 years the budget of the 
State of Mississippi will have $350 mil- 
lion raised by local taxes. I would like 
to point out, also, that the vast majority 
of these taxes will be raised by a 4% 
percent sales tax. I would also like to 
point out that this 4%½ percent sales tax 
is on food as well as every other item. 
Mississippi is one of the few States in 
the Nation that taxes the food people 
eat. I would also like to point out that 
a very small part of this money is raised 
by personal or property taxes. 

The U.S. Government in its policy of 
Federal intervention in the State of 
Mississippi will make a direct contribu- 
tion of $280 million for the next 2 years. 
This is direct contribution. It does not 
count any other moneys going into the 
States, such as OEO programs and so 
on. 

Now, according to the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures, in fiscal 
1966—and this is just 1 year—$304,- 
540,000 will go to Mississippi in Federal 
farm payments. This kind of interven- 
tion is fine. But when I, as a Member 
of this House who has to vote on these 
appropriations, say something is wrong 
down there, this is Federal intervention 
of the wrong kind. You cannot have it 
both ways. Either Mississippi wishes to 
be part of the federal system or not. 

The question was asked by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTEN], 
Where do I get my facts on the starving 
Negroes and whites of Mississippi? I 
would like to quote Mrs. Evelyn Gandy, 
the State welfare commissioner of the 
State of Mississippi. This is a quote 
from the Delta Democratic Times: 

Five hundred thousand people in the State 
of Mississippi, both white and Negro, would 
benefit from food distribution. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not a statement 
by any leftwinger. This is not a state- 
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ment by any Communist agitator. This 
is not a statement by a Congressman 
who is supposed to have ulterior political 
motives. This is from the State wel- 
fare commissioner of Mississippi. And 
she ought to know. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not here to castigate 
the State of Mississippi. I am here sim- 
ply to try to get justice for people who 
are crying out for justice, for people who 
are crying out for the most basic of all 
things: food. I once again ask the dis- 
tinguished delegation from the State of 
Mississippi to join with me and see that 
this food gets to those who need it. If 
the food is not needed, I am sure that 
it will be turned back. 

Mr. Speaker, I would be very happy if 
we could discuss this problem, honestly 
and privately, in Mississippi, or in Wash- 
ington, or anywhere else that the dis- 
tinguished gentlemen from the State of 
Mississippi would like to do it. 

Mr. Speaker, I am calling out to 
America not to be indifferent to this 
terrible problem. 

Mr. Speaker, I am reminded of an old 
saying: “I am not worried about my 
enemies, for they can only killme. Iam 
not worried about my friends because 
they can only betray me. But I am con- 
cerned about the indifferent, for it is the 
indifferent that will permit my enemies 
to murder me and my friends to betray 
me.” 

So, Mr. Speaker, I say to the American 
people and to the Members of this House, 
let us not be indifferent to these calls for 
help. 

Mr.RYAN. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. RESNICK. I am delighted to 
yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, as I did dur- 
ing yesterday’s debate I commend the 
gentleman from New York for having so 
forcefully brought to the attention of the 
House the conditions which exist in Mis- 
sissippi. Congress and the American 
people must be awakened to these con- 
ditions. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is especially 
appropriate today, as this is a most his- 
toric day for the House of Representa- 
tives. This is the second anniversary of 
the passage of the Civil Rights Act of 
1964. 

Two years ago, on the 10th day of Feb- 
ruary 1964, when the distinguished gen- 
tleman, who now presides over the House, 
was then presiding as chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, the debate came to 
a conclusion. By a vote of 290 to 130 the 
House of Representatives passed that his- 
toric bill. 

Mr. Speaker, that vote represented the 
culmination of years of effort on the 
part of those of us who were determined 
that the House recognize its responsi- 
bilities in the field of civilrights. Never- 
theless, that bill did not deal with other 
questions which remained unanswered, 
such as the disenfranchisement of Ne- 
groes in the South. In the following 
year we passed the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. 

Again, this year, the House of Repre- 
sentatives must pass effective legislation 
to deal with violence and murder di- 
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rected at those who are exercising their 
constitutional rights or assisting others 
to do so. And southern justice must be 
rendered colorblind. Legislation must 
be enacted to eliminate discrimination 
in the selection of juries in the South. 

Mr. Speaker, there are Many, Many 
things yet to be done to achieve full 
equality for all Americans. But I believe 
today we should recall the historic step 
which was taken in this body 2 years ago 
and commend all Members of the House 
who voted for that mos; forward step in 
civil rights. 

Mr. RESNICK. I thank the gentle- 
man from New York. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to point out 
that in the course of the debate yester- 
day the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] wanted the figures as to what 
the State of New York received and how 
the State of New York fared in this Fed- 
eral situation. 

New York State, this coming year, will 
have a budget of $3.98 billion. We raise 
this money ourselves. In addition, we 
will receive only $800 million in direct 
Federal aid. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say that this rep- 
resents a far cry, percentagewise, from 
what the State of Mississippi receives in 
Federal funds, 

I would also like to point out that the 
distinguished gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Wuitten] stated that the city of 
Greenville has the biggest heart of any 
city in the South, and if for 1 minute the 
Negroes were really starving and home- 
less, the city of Greenville would have 
made accommodations available to them 
in a minute. 

Mr. Speaker, from all I can see, this is 
one of the longest minutes in the history 
of creation, because over 100 homeless 
Negroes, who were evicted from farms, 
and who have no source of income what- 
soever, have been living in tents right 
outside the city of Greenville since last 
October. 

Mr. Speaker, the good people of the 
city of Greenville must be pretty myopic 
if they could not see this right under 
their noses. 

I should also like to state that another 
gentleman from Mississippi, Hon. Pren- 
TISS WALKER, pointed out that a good 
many Negroes in Harlem and other 
places in the North are anxious to go 
back to the South because the South took 
such good care of them. 

Let it be noted here and now that the 
South has taken such good care of its 
Negro citizens, that 650,000 of them have 
fled the South in the last 5 years alone. 
This figure is provided by the U.S. Census 
Bureau. This is, of course, what I be- 
lieve to be the policy of the State of 
Mississippi. They wish that the Negroes 
today in the State of Mississippi and 
especially those in the delta counties who 
have become obsolete—there is no more 
need for them in the fields—to leave the 
State. They do not want them voting in 
the elections. 

I would like to conclude by saying— 
justice must be done for the hungry and 
homeless. I invite all my colleagues, 
particularly those from Mississippi to 
join me in a supreme effort to help the 
needy in this time of emergency. 
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KOSCIUSKO DAY, FEBRUARY 12, 
1966 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Koch). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Rooney] is recognized for 10 min- 
utes. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, as we honor our great Ameri- 
can hero, Abraham Lincoln, this Satur- 
day, it is a great coincidence that we 
also join on that day with Americans of 
Polish descent to pay honor to the mem- 
ory of a celebrated hero of our American 
Revolution and of Poland’s fight against 
oppressors. Today the loyal Polish- 
American citizens commemorate the 
220th anniversary of the birth of Tadeusz 
Kosciusko, that great Polish soldier and 
patriot who gave so freely of his military 
genius to help George Washington de- 
velop our raw and untrained army into 
a telling military force. 

From his earliest years, Kosciusko 
demonstrated a passion for independ- 
ence along with unusual talents of lead- 
ership. Bereft of his beloved father at 
the age of 13, the boy prepared for ad- 
mission and obtained a scholarship to 
the famous military academy in Mez- 
ieres, France. His record here was so 
impressive he was graduated with the 
rank of captain of engineering and 
artillery. 

In the year 1776, while in Paris, Kos- 
ciusko heard much of the struggle of the 
American colonists for independence. 
He became so passionately concerned 
with this struggle for liberty, that he 
borrowed money to sail to America. Im- 
mediately after disembarking at Phila- 
delphia in August, he applied and was 
accepted for military service with the 
American forces. 

As a result of the outstanding plans 
which he drew for the fortification of 
the Delaware River, Kosciusko was com- 
missioned a colonel of engineers in the 
Continental Army and subsequently to 
the Northern Army where he accom- 
plished a magnificent fortification of 
West Point. 

Later he was to see action in the battle 
of Charleston, S.C., where he again dis- 
tinguished himself with both courage 
and valor as well as superior military 
ability. 

In October of 1783 he was promoted 
to brigadier general and prepared to de- 
vote himself to the military needs of this 
new Nation. However, his concern for 
his own people and their struggle for a 
measure of independence caused him to 
return to his homeland. In Poland he 
was made a major general and led the 
Polish patriots in a bitter but hopeless 
fight. 

Overwhelmed by the military and 
manpower of the enemy, Kosciusko fell 
wounded on the historic battlefield of 
Maciejowice. He was imprisoned in 
Russia. Later this brilliant military 
strategist and planner died of a broken 
heen: while living in exile in Switzer- 
and. 

In spite of General Kosciusko’s fail- 
ures and disappointments in his later 
life, Americans can never forget what he 
did to bolster our military defenses when 
our own Continental Army was so close 
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to starvation and defeat. The young 
Polish officer’s enthusiasm, his impres- 
sive military training, and his brilliant 
mind gave our officers and men a much 
needed lift in their morale which in turn 
helped greatly to turn the tide of one 
defeat after another into a succession of 
victories. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend our great 
Polish-American organizations and all 
our citizens of Polish origin for keeping 
alive the memory of Tadeusz Kosciusko 
so that all Americans can be reminded 
of the contribution of this great patriot. 

By remembering Kosciusko’s magnifi- 
cent deeds and the accomplishments of 
the other great Poles who so valiantly 
helped this Nation to gain its independ- 
ence, we find ourselves drawn closer to 
all our fellow Americans who so right- 
fully glory in their Polish heritage. It 
is with great pride and in the spirit of 
true brotherhood that we join them in 
saluting and lauding the memorable 
deeds of such an American and Polish 
patriot as Tadeusz Kosciusko. 


MILK FOR SCHOOLCHILDREN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, today the 
President has sent to the Congress his 
message on food for freedom. It is a 
challenging message in which the Presi- 
dent said, and I quote him: 

I propose that the United States lead the 
world in a war against hunger. 


I applaud the President’s purpose to 
make our agricultural abundance avail- 
able to fight hunger and starvation in 
the developing world. 

At the time of this bold approach 
abroad, it is anomalous and disappoint- 
ing that at home the administration in- 
tends to cut back on both the school 
lunch program and the special milk pro- 
gram. 

Through the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the Federal Government has sub- 
sidized a school lunch program since 
1949 and a program of milk to school 
youngsters since 1955. 

According to the budget submitted for 
the fiscal year 1967, which the Presi- 
dent sent to the Congress on January 24, 
the special milk program appropriation 
will be cut from the current $100 to $21 
million. The school lunch program will 
be trimmed from the $202 million figure 
for the fiscal year 1966 to $183 million 
for the fiscal year 1967. 

Now the Department of Agriculture 
states that in the case of the special milk 
program, that is the program under 
which children buy milk during the re- 
cess period as distinguished from the 
milk that they get under the school lunch 
program itself, the cutback is an attempt 
to “reorient and redirect” the program so 
that only the needy children will get free 
milk while other children “pay as they 


The Department contends that under 
the program contemplated, needy chil- 
dren will be better taken care of. 

This desire to do more for needy chil- 
dren is commendable, but it seems to me 
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that this kind of distinction should not 
be drawn. 

For the amount of money spent on 
either the special milk program or the 
school lunch program, we ought to con- 
tinue to pursue a nondiscriminatory 
policy that provides milk and lunches to 
all children. Making a distinction be- 
tween needy children who are eligible for 
free milk and those children who have to 
pay for their milk creates the obvious risk 
of stigmatizing those children who are 
not able to pay. 

There will be needy youngsters and 
nonneedy youngsters attending the same 
schools. Thisis false economy. We gain 
so little and yet would cause irreparable 
harm to many youngsters. 

Mr. Speaker, I deplore the imposition 
of a means test on these programs. 
These programs are admirable. They 
have been most effective since their in- 
ception. I see no compelling reason why 
the programs should be cut back. If we 
are not doing enough for needy children 
now, then we should provide more money 
for the special milk program and not 
take milk from other children. 

Mr. Speaker, the impact of the war in 
Vietnam should not deprive American 
schoolchildren of milk and lunches. 

A national economy, which the admin- 
istration says can support both guns and 
butter, certainly can support both mis- 
siles and milk. 


LEGISLATION TO CORRECT INEQUI- 
TIES IN THE LAW GOVERNING 
COOPERATIVE HOUSING 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I introduced legislation which is clearly 
needed to correct inequities in the law 
governing cooperative housing. In 1961, 
I introduced a bill to authorize a reduc- 
tion in premium rates for management- 
type cooperatives, and this measure was 
enacted. Last year, I sponsored legisla- 
tion to provide mutuality for coopera- 
tive housing, and this was incorporated 
in the Housing and Urban Devlopment 
Act. Yet, the premiums have never been 
reduced, and the new mutual fund has 
not been fully put into effect. 

The legislation I have introduced to- 
day will make the premium reduction 
mandatory, and will settle the confusion 
and hesitation which exists in some 
quarters with respect to the mutuality 
program, thus paving the way for its 
effective and expeditious implementation. 
If ever there has been good mortgage 
experience, it has been with cooperative 
housing owners. They have contributed 
over $18 million to the FHA housing fund 
with losses amounting to less than $34,- 
000. They deserve a break; their super- 
lative record justifies meaningful relief. 

Since the inception of their mortgage 
experience in 1950, owners of manage- 
ment-type co-ops have demonstrated 
their ability and determination to meet 
their mortgage commitments. Over the 
years, they have been paying the stand- 
ard premium rate for FHA mortgage in- 
surance—one-half of 1 percent—and 
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have thus contributed over $18 million. 
The ratio of premiums to losses is an 
amazing 568 to 1. Ordinarily, of course, 
good insurance experience brings about 
direct reduction in premiums, so 5 years 
ago, we authorized the FHA to reduce 
this premium to one-fourth of 1 percent. 
In August of 1964, Congressman Rains, 
then chairman of the Housing Subcom- 
mittee of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, stated that it was the 
expectation of the Senate-House con- 
ferees on the housing bill of 1964, that 
this authority would be exercised before 
the next housing bill was considered. 
Well, this time has come and gone, Mr. 
Speaker, and the authority has never 
been exercised; the premium still stands 
at one-half of 1 percent. I am tired of 
waiting for this discretionary authority 
to be exercised. I have, therefore, intro- 
duced a bill to require the reduction of 
the premium rate charged to manage- 
ment-type cooperatives to one-fourth of 
1 percent. This fund is sound beyond 
doubt, and the annual savings to these 
families of upwards of $30, is clearly 
warranted. 

Because of the superb record which the 
owners of co-ops have established, the 
Congress, last year, established a sepa- 
rate mutual fund for the cooperatives. 
It was our intention at that time—and I 
am speaking as one of the sponsors of 
this legislation—to create a special man- 
agement fund for all management-type 
cooperatives, so that their premium pay- 
ments, administrative costs and any 
losses, would be segregated from the gen- 
eral fund. We provided that when this 
management fund was sufficiently strong, 
the FHA would distribute shares or 
rebates to the co-op owners whose 
premiums had provided this strength. In 
fairness, we also stipulated that no such 
disbursements may be paid out until any 
funds which might be transferred to the 
management fund from the general fund, 
had been reimbursed. 

Since that time, the question arose as 
to whether this reimbursement require- 
ment applied to initial transfers to the 
management fund, or only to any loans 
which might be made to that fund by 
the general fund. The obvious answer is 
that it applies only to subsequent loans, 
and the FHA apparently understands 
this to be the case. However, lest there 
be any possibility of misconstruing con- 
gressional intent on this point, I intro- 
duced a bill today to make this absolutely 
clear. In addition, the bill provides that 
the Commissioner of the FHA will trans- 
fer to the new management fund, an 
amount equal to the premiums already 
paid by the co-ops which will come under 
that fund, minus the administrative ex- 
penses theretofore incurred. In this 
way, the management fund will reflect 
the full strength of the co-op program, 
right from the start. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the legislation I 
have drafted is designed to overcome a 
key obstacle to the implementation of 
the mutuality provision we enacted last 
year. At that time, we amended section 
213(m) of the National Housing Act to 
authorize the transfer of funds from the 
general insurance fund to the manage- 
ment fund, and we provided that before 
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this transfer could be effected, the mort- 
gagee or lender would have to consent 
to the transfer. There is no legal basis 
for requiring this consent, for it was not 
required in the case of other funds which 
were consolidated into the general fund. 
In any event, mortgagees have disap- 
proved the transfer of at least 69 coop- 
erative funds, thus thwarting the pri- 
mary aim of those of us who fought for 
mutuality. Their disapproval of these 
transfers is based upon a restriction on 
the use of FHA debentures, which ap- 
pears to me to have been a result unin- 
tended by the drafters of that provision. 
I therefore introduced perfecting legis- 
lation to remove this restriction. With 
the restriction removed, the requirement 
of consent is no longer appropriate and 
accordingly is also removed. Thus, all 
accounts of management-type coopera- 
tives will be transferred into the manage- 
ment fund, which we established for this 
purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, the sole objective of the 
legislation I have introduced today is to 
provide equitable treatment for own- 
ers of management-type cooperatives. 
Where a class of property holders has 
demonstrated over the year its deter- 
mination and ability to meet its obliga- 
tions, they should not be called upon to 
bear the brunt of the defaults of other 
classes of property holders less heedful 
of their responsibilities. Outstanding 
performance must be recognized and 
rewarded. This has been my steady pur- 
pose over the past years, and this is my 
purpose today. I shall exert every effort 
to secure the early enactment of this 
necessary legislation, and I invite all my 
colleagues to join me in this endeavor. 


COLD WAR GI BILL OF RIGHTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 1 minute. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted with the Senate acceptance of 
the so-called cold war GI bill of rights. 
This is a testament to the hard work and 
dedication of two men: OLIN TEAGUE, the 
able and beloved chairman of our Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Committee, and Senator 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, the respected and 
learned gentleman who chairs the Sub- 
committee on Veterans’ Affairs in the 
other body. 

Chairman TEAGUE, the author of the 
Korean war GI bill, initiated both the 
interest and the legislative action on this 
issue 8 years ago, and I think he is truly 
deserving of our heartiest compliments. 
I know how gratified he must be to see 
his long years of work come to fruition, 
and I commend him for his steady and 
inspiring leadership. It has been a priv- 
ilege to serve on the Veterans’ Affairs 
Committee under his wise and skilled 
leadership. 

Senator YARBOROUGH has labored long 
and hard for this noble objective. His 
leadership in the other body, and the 
public support he inspired, was vital to 
the realization of this goal. It was a 
privilege to witness the Senator’s testi- 
mony before our committee last August. 
It was a remarkable presentation and 
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clarified many aspects of this subject, 
contributing greatly to its success. 

I think that the veterans of this coun- 
try, and we in the Congress, can count 
ourselves fortunate that we have leaders 
of the caliber of these two gentleman 
from the Lone Star State of Texas. For 
without their high purpose and tenacious 
perseverance, this historic legislative 
achievement would not have been 
possible. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FILING OF 
REPORTS BY COMMITTEE ON 
INTERIOR AND INSULAR AF- 
FAIRS 


Mr. McCORMACK, Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
may have until midnight Saturday to 
file reports on several bills, including 
H.R. 12264, 12265, 10431, 10674, 1784, and 
H.J. Res. 343. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


THE WORK OF THE SOCIAL REV- 
OLUTION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Hatt] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, to our orni- 
thological galaxy about Vietnam—the 
hawks and the doves—we now add the 
cuckoos. 

Since Columnist Walter Lippmann is 
the creator of this aviary, I suggest he 
identify the new species by reading that 
lulu, the Declaration of Honolulu. 

In this, without consultation with 
them, the American taxpayer and public 
pledge themselves to “the work of social 
revolution” in Vietnam and “to the at- 
tack on hunger, ignorance and disease“ 
there. 

These aims are laudable. I only wish 
we could carry them out at home. I was, 
however, apparently under a grand de- 
lusion: I thought we were fighting with 
arms to defeat Communist armed inter- 
vention in South Vietnam. 

With due respect to all concerned, I 
can only say that this compulsion by the 
administration to support the whole 
world is a real bird. 


BUTTER AS WELL AS GUNS TO 
THE VIETNAMESE FIGHTING THE 
COMMUNIST INVADERS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERwINSsKI] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
Declaration of Honolulu is a true lulu. 
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The American taxpayer is now pledged 
to give butter as well as guns to the Viet- 
namese fighting the Communist invad- 
ers. We are pledged to “social revolu- 
tion” in Vietnam at the same time the 
administration has cut the school milk 
program for needy American boys and 
girls for fiscal 1967 from $30 million way 
down to $21 million. This is declared to 
be an austerity move in connection with 
Vietnam. This is what we used to call 
playing up to a neighbor while starving 
your own family. 

This is the first practical step by which, 
through the Federal Government, the 
American taxpayers are going to raise 
the standard of living of the whole 
world. Let us hope this does not end up 
as such efforts usually do in lowering the 
standard of living in our own country. 

The administration took what its 
spokesmen concede, is a calculated gam- 
ble in trying to produce both Federal 
guns and Federal butter here at home. 
Apparently someone forgot our kids 
would have to give up the milk to make 
the butter. 

I suggest this financial irresponsibil- 
ity, this making the taxpayer, without 
asking him, finance a world “revolution,” 
is opposed to everything usually regarded 
as American. 


THE ADMINISTRATION HAS COM- 
MITTED THE AMERICAN TAX- 
PAYER TO FINANCING A SOCIAL 
REVOLUTION IN VIETNAM 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Bos WIIsOoN ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, now 
that the administration has committed 
the American taxpayer to financing a 

‘social revolution in Vietnam, I won- 
der how they are going to make sure our 
social aid of millions or billions does not 
help the Vietcong. 

If there are any true experts on Viet- 
nam, the results to date there do not 
show it. But I have read in various pub- 
lications, and in statements by our mili- 
tary, that one of the problems in South 
Vietnam is that the Vietcong are shoot- 
ing at our American men one day and 
peacefully hoeing the primitive fields the 
next after burying for the time their 
weapons. 

Do our Far Eastern wizards have some 
way of making sure that most of our 
taxpayers’ money will not reach these 
farmers so peaceful one day and killing 
Americans and the innocent in Vietnam 
the next? 

It has been noted that we have been 
pouring $600 million down the social 
rathole in Vietnam and the Vietcong 
still fight. 

Anyway, I thought it was the Soviet 
Union that fostered world revolution, 
not the United States. Are our taxpay- 
ers to be treated like serfs and called 
upon to pay and pay and pay to help 
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foreigners to a revolution without being 
consulted, let alone having a chance to 
vote? 


BIG MEETING OF THE BRASS IN 
HONOLULU 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Dickinson] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
had a big meeting of the brass in Hono- 
lulu to deal with the rice paddy branch 
of the Great Society. A joint pledge was 
made for a “revolution”—a “social revo- 
lution”—which we are to finance. 

This is the first practical demonstra- 
tion we have had of committing the 
American taxpayer to pay for raising 
living standards through Government aid 
in all parts of the world. Outside of the 
fact that this could well break even this 
rich country, I find the idea of our con- 
ducting social revolutions” and fi- 
nancing them abroad rather frightening. 

I should like to point out that the ad- 
ministration has been pouring $600 mil- 
lion of your money and mine into social 
reform in Vietnam and, as far as I can 
learn, the Vietcongs have not even been 
driven from the south of Vietnam yet. 

Maybe if we pour in more of what the 
administration clearly regards as our un- 
limited resources, the Communists will 
not just hold their own but will win in 
Vietnam. The loser so far, anyway, is 
the American taxpayer who is tapped 
daily for some new giveaway. 


ADEQUACY OF U.S. SHIPPING 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. TUPPER] may. extend his re- 
marks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TUPPER. Mr. Speaker, the first 
3 days of House Merchant Marine Sub- 
committee hearings on the adequacy of 
U.S. shipping in respect to Vietnam have 
been informative and enlightening. I 
am confident that these hearings ordered 
by the distinguished chairman of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee, the gentleman from Mary- 
land {Mr. Garmatz], will focus attention 
on the broader question of the sufficiency 
of the American merchant marine in 
relation to its ability to carry our ocean- 
borne commerce and assume the burden 
of military logistical support when called 
upon. 

The U.S. public must take a greater 
interest in our merchant marine. More 
people must seek answers to why Amer- 
ican-flag ships carry less than 9 percent 
of our goods today and why we rank 12th 
among shipbuilding nations of the world. 

I must, in all candor, say that I was 
amazed at the budget request for appro- 
priations for only 11 to 13 ships for fiscal 
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year 1967 under the Federal ship con- 
struction program. In view of the possi- 
bility of a long drawn-out conflict in 
southeast Asia and other U.S. commit- 
ments throughout the world, this meager 
budget request seems incomprehensible. 
In 1959 the Maritime Administration rec- 
ommended a level of 20 ships per year. 
Surely our needs today are not less. In 
1961, 31 contracts for ships were 
awarded; by 1965 this figure had dropped 
to 14 ships. 

There are few if any members of the 
House Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
Committee who agree with the recom- 
mendations of the Interagency Maritime 
Task Force—comprised of representa- 
tives of nine Federal agencies—calling 
for a drastic curtailment of the ship 
construction program and for building 
of American ships in foreign shipyards. 
In my opinion such a policy would be 
self-defeating and neither in the in- 
terests of our maritime industry nor our 
country. 

Mr. Thomas Gleason, president of the 
International Longshoremen’s Associa- 
tion, was a witness today at the Merchant 
Marine Subcommittee hearings. Mr. 
Gleason has visited Vietnam on at least 
two occasions at the request of our Gov- 
ernment. He testified that new ships 
can be unloaded 100 percent quicker than 
the old Victory ships and at 100 percent 
less cost to U.S. taxpayers. In reply to 
a question I addressed to him regarding 
the cut in ship construction funds that 
would allow no more than 13 new ships 
for fiscal 1967, Mr. Gleason commented: 

The Egyptians build more than 13 ships 
per year. 


The distinguished gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Morton], a member of 
the subcommittee, has spoken of the re- 
serve fleet as a pile of iron” that “can- 
not be activated fast enough.” 

Mr. Speaker, we cannot consider one 
phase of the plight of our U.S. merchant 
marine without considering the total 
picture. There must be speedy and dras- 
tic action to preserve the American mer- 
chant marine, to strengthen it, and to 
improve upon its quality. Certainly we 
have some of the most modern and up- 
to-date ships afloat, but we must look 
at the entire fleet and act accordingly. 
It has been my personal opinion for 
many years that the so-called runaway 
flag device should be curbed and many 
more cargo vessels should be built each 
year in U.S. shipyards with help from the 
U.S. Government. 

The President of the United States in 
his 1965 state of the Union message 
pledged that he would recommend a new 
policy for our merchant marine. I sin- 
cerely hope that the Chief Executive will 
now consider it timely to introduce a 
bold new program calling for more U.S.- 
built ships of the highest quality, 
equipped with the most up-to-date 
equipment. 


END U.S. DISCRIMINATION ABROAD 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today asked the President to end 
the religious discrimination practiced in 
the assignment of U.S. employees to some 
overseas posts. This outrageous prac- 
tice is preventing assignment of qualified 
Jewish employees to U.S. posts in Arab 
bloc countries. 


For several months I have been inves- 
tigating this matter and my inquiries 
have now produced an admission of the 
administration’s discriminatory practice 
in a letter which I have received from the 
Department of State. 


By its demonstrated willingness to go 
along with the anti-Semitism practiced 
by these Arab bloc countries when as- 
signing U.S. personnel abroad, the ad- 
ministration is guilty of following a dou- 
ble standard, properly outlawing dis- 
crimination by private employers at 
home but improperly discriminating in 
assigning its own employees abroad. 


The Department of State informs me 
that: 


While the United States does not nor- 
mally take into account the religion of its 
employees in assigning them for duty abroad, 
this is regrettably a factor which cannot be 
ignored in the case of certain countries 
whose policies in this respect we cannot con- 
trol however much we disagree with them. 
The United States tries not to assign any 
employee to a country where he will be un- 
acceptable to the host government. 


U.S. military and civilian employees 
are required to state their religion when 
applying for a visa to enter Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, Libya, Saudi Arabia, the Syrian 
Arab Republic and the United Arab Re- 
public, The State Department advises 
me that “a person of the Jewish faith 
might not be allowed to enter these coun- 
tries.” 

The administration defends its discrim- 
inatory practice by pointing out that 
any government can refuse to accept an 
employee officially assigned by another 
government through the simple expedi- 
ency of declaring him persona non grata. 

The deplorable discrimination prac- 
ticed by the administration in the as- 
signment of U.S. employees to Arab bloc 
countries is a national disgrace. The 
people of this Nation can be justifiably 
outraged to learn that this administra- 
tion has been practicing religious dis- 
crimination in the assignment of Gov- 
ernment employees. 

I have asked the President today to 
immediately advise all Government de- 
partments and agencies that no religious 
tests or distinctions will be tolerated in 
the travel or overseas assignment of 
Government employees. 

A much-needed change of attitude by 
the administration might do a great deal 
to curb the effect of these anti-Semitic 
travel sanctions on U.S. citizens and em- 
ployees. 

The United States should refuse to 
respect the discriminatory restrictions 
which these nations seek to impose, not 
honor them. U.S. leadership in this mat- 
ter might well attract widespread sup- 
port from other nations. 
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I urge my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to join me in requesting most 
vigorously that President Johnson stop 
this discrimination at once. 

Mr. Speaker, I should like at this point 
to insert an article from the Philadelphia 
Inquirer relating the disturbing case of 
a constituent, Edward P. Hunt, of Bala- 
Cynwyd, Pa. Mr. Hunt was fired from 
his job with the U.S. Army-Air Force 
Exchange Service last year when he re- 
fused to sign an anti-Israeli visa sought 
by the Libyan Government. He was re- 
instated with full back pay after I pro- 
tested the firing to Defense Secretary 
McNamara. 


PENTAGON Bows ON BIAS PROTEST—AREA MAN 
WINS VISA CASE 

WASHINGTON, November 13.—Congressional 
protests have won reinstatement and back 
pay for a graduate of St. Joseph's College in 
Philadelphia who was fired from his civilian 
job with a Pentagon agency for refusing to 
sign a visa declaration requested by the 
Libyan Government. 

Edward P. Hunt, 31, would not sign be- 
cause he regarded the declaration as anti- 
Jewish. “I just feel that discrimination 
against any religious group is wrong,” he 
said. 

TAUGHT TOLERANCE 

Hunt is a Roman Catholic, one of 11 chil- 
dren of Mr. and Mrs. John J. Hunt, of 138 
Union Avenue, Bala, Lower Merion Town- 
ship. From his earliest years, he said, his 
parents taught him to respect the religious 
beliefs of others, even though they differed 
from his own, 

Adherence to this teaching received per- 
haps its most severe test for Hunt last spring 
when he arrived at Nuremberg, Germany, on 
his way to Wheelus Air Force Base in Libya 
as a food management specialist of the Army- 
Air Force Exchange Service. 

As related by Representative RICHARD S. 
SCHWEIKER, Republican, of Pennsylvania, 
who helped him win ultimate vindication, 
Hunt was asked in Nuremberg to sign a 
Libyan visa application containing the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“And I know that in case of obtaining any 
Israeli visa my visa to Libya will be consid- 
ered invalid.“ 

REFUSES TO SIGN 

He refused, on the grounds that signing 
would make him party to the antireligious 
conviction of the Libyan Government toward 
Israel. Libya is a predominantly Moslem 
country. 

ScHWEIKER said Hunt was warned he would 
be fired if he refused to sign the application. 
Citing his religious beliefs, Hunt withheld 
his signature and asked for a hearing. He 
got, instead, formal notice of his discharge 
from Brig. Gen. John D. Hintes, command- 
ing general of the European Exchange 
System. 

Returning to the United States at his own 
expense, Hunt told his story to SCHWEIKER at 
his office here on May 20. The Congressman 
wrote a letter of protest to Defense Secretary 
Robert S. McNamara. Senators Huch Scorr, 
Republican, of Pennsylvania, and Jacos K. 
Javits, Republican, of New York, also pro- 
tested. 

As a result, Hunt was notified in July he 
had been reinstated and was reimbursed 
his 2 months of lost pay, his travel expenses 
and the cost of shipping his car home from 
Libya. His point made, Hunt resigned and 
is now working for Automatic Retailers of 
America-Slater as manager for food and bev- 
erage service at the Davos Ranch Resort at 
Woodridge, N.Y. 

EXPLAINS STAND 
Interviewed by telephone at Woodridge, 


Hunt explained why he refused to sign the 
application. 
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“I just feel that discrimination against 
any religious group is wrong,” he said. “I 
feel a particular affinity fer the Hebrew 
faith because of its similarities to my own 
faith, the faith in which I was brought up.” 

Hunt said he has “great respect” for the 
Moslem faith as well, but believes its prac- 
titioners should neither persecute nor be 
persecuted. 

“This goes back to when I was 7 or 8 years 
old,” Hunt said. “During Lent my mother 
would tell me to stop in at church and say a 
prayer. Often I would stop at a Hebrew 
synagogue instead. 

“I didn’t see any difference then and I 
don’t see the difference now.” 


COUSIN IS CHAPLAIN 


Hunt's father operates an electrical con- 
tracting business. He has several cousins 
in the religious life, including Commander 
John O’Connor, a Navy chaplain recently 
decorated for his service in Vietnam. 

Hunt was graduated from St. Joseph's 
College in 1956 with a major in political 
science, and had 8 years in the restaurant 
industry in this country before signing on 
with the Army-Air Force Exchange Service 
in September 1964. 

The service operates post exchanges at 
U.S. military bases. 

Hunt was assigned to Fort Knox, Ky., until 
January of this year, when he was trans- 
ferred to Fort Belvoir, Va., for training be- 
fore his assignment overseas. 

A bachelor, Hunt said he signed on with 
the exchange service out of a desire to travel 
and also to broaden his professional ex- 
perience. 

There were times, he admitted, when he 
wondered whether he had made the wisest 
of choices. Particularly when he found 
himself several thousand miles from home 
jobless at the command of an Army general. 


PROBLEMS IN THE ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF THE JOB CORPS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GOODELL], is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday of this week my colleague, the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
and I addressed this House with refer- 
ence to problems in the administration 
of the Job Corps, as illustrated especially 
by a case in Mountain Home, Idaho. 
Although two of our colleagues, the gen- 
tleman from Idaho, Congressman COMP- 
TON WRITE, and the gentleman from 
Florida, Sam Gresons, have adroitly an- 
swered with a smoke screen, both of these 
gentlemen and the Job Corps have ad- 
mitted the truth of the important facts 
we presented. I regret that they chose 
to conceal these admissions amidst a rain 
of ill-conceived and unfounded charges 
that the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Qui], and I are misrepresenting an iso- 
lated case to undermine the Job Corps. 
I will not reply in kind because I have 
great respect for my colleagues. Let me 
simply say that the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quire] and I were proposing 
the Job Corps concept before either of 
these worthy gentlemen were in Con- 
gress and we have consistently advocated 
the merits of a sensible Job Corps pro- 
gram. 

NOT AN ISOLATED CASE 

I shall recount later in my remarks the 
specific admissions camouflaged by these 
gentlemen, but let me first deal with their 
charge that the Mountain Home incident 
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is an isolated case. Farfromit. Ishall 

cite today only a few of the large num- 

ber of cases from all over the country. 
CAMP GARY, TEX. 

Last July, three Job Corps enrollees in 
Camp Gary, were charged with shooting 
two Air Force policemen, Having been 
booked for assault with intent to murder, 
they were returned to regular duty in the 
camp. Job Corps officials hired three 
separate lawyers to defend the enrollees 
and the case has not yet come to trial due 
to delays and “absence of key witnesses.” 

CAMP BRECKENRIDGE 


In August last year a Job Corpsman on 
leave in Billings, Mont., was charged with 
shooting at a policeman and wounding a 
woman in a Billings bar. Job Corps of- 
ficials not only posted a $2,500 bond and 
are paying for an attorney, they have 
flown the enrollee and a security guard 
back and forth from Camp Breckenridge, 
Ky., to Billings at least twice and per- 
haps more. The case has still not come 
to trial and the corpsman remains an 
enrollee in Camp Breckenridge. The 
apparent estimate of cost in this case 
is a minimum of $1,000 to the taxpayers 
and perhaps a great deal more. Sen- 
ator LEE METCALF, Democrat of Montana, 
was quoted as saying: 

The idea of the Job Corps in my opinion 
is a great idea, but this incident is wrong 
and really burns me up. 


The Senator continues: 


These dropouts and malcontents are being 
coddled and complimented for their deroga- 
tory behavior. 


KINGSPORT, TENN. 


In December a warrant was issued in 
Kingsport, Tenn., against two young men 
for allegedly bludgeoning two victims 
with a lead pipe. They left the town that 
morning for two Illinois Job Corps camps 
before the warrant could be served. 

Mr. Speaker, I could go on and on with 
examples of this nature. Job Corps 
camps are, and should be, for hard core 
youngsters, many of whom have had 
brushes with the law. They need sym- 
pathetic understanding. They also 
need to learn discipline and social values 
such as respect for law and order. The 
present policy of Job Corps officials too 
often undermines this whole purpose. 

MOUNTAIN HOME, IDAHO 


In the Mountain Home case, my two 
colleagues and the Job Corps have now 
openly admitted the following devas- 
tating facts: 

First. An enrollee named Paul Dennis 
Jones did attack a fellow corpsman 
with a deadly weapon in a Job Corps 
dormitory. 

Second. Jones was a three-time felony 
loser, including conviction for attempted 
murder. 

Third. Job Corps screening procedures 
are so haphazard that they had no idea 
of Jones’ previous record when they took 
him in the Job Corps. 

Fourth, Jones was in a capacity of 
leadership in the Mountain Home Camp, 
serving as dormitory leader, wing leader, 
and squad leader. 

Fifth. The Job Corps does not deny 
that the victim of the assault was 
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drummed out of the Job Corps by friends 
of Jones. 

Sixth. The Job Corps did pay for an 
attorney and apparently for psychiatric 
treatment. A maximum or $50 of this 
cost may be deducted from the enrollee’s 
readjustment allowance, the rest to be 
paid from Job Corps funds. 

Seventh. Job Corps officials from 
Washington did telegraph the court that 
they would accept Jones back in the Job 
Corps. This was done at the time of 
sentencing by the court, when the full 
probation report showing his previous 
convictions was certainly available. Job 
Corps officials blithely claim that even at 
that time, when they agreed to accept 
Jones back, they knew nothing of his 
previous felony record. 

Eighth. The Job Corps still has no 
procedure for screening applicants with 
felony records so that they can conform 
to parole and probation requirements. 

Mr. Speaker, the latter point raises 
one of the silliest of the answers appar- 
ently given to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GIBBONS], by Job 
Corps officials. I quote my colleague: 

There is no national file of parolees or 
juvenile offenders; and there is no way, ex- 
cept for a prohibitively costly security check, 
in which every facet of an applicant’s life 
can be checked. 


I would inform my colleague and the 
Job Corps that every State maintains 
records of parolees and probationers in 
a bureau of identification. In addition, 
if applicants were fingerprinted, as every 
inductee in the military service is finger- 
printed, felony records could be checked 
overnight with the FBI. This is done 
constantly by sheriffs and police officials 
in our smallest communities around the 
country. 

Mr. Speaker, when the Job Corps takes 
an applicant who has a felony record, 
they should know about it. The Job 
Corps has a direct responsibility to work 
out provisions so that they are not a 
party to removing parolees and proba- 
tioners from States, thereby violating 
State law. I am informed that the 
Council of State Governments has been 
unsuccessfully trying to work out this 
matter with the Job Corps. It should 
be done immediately. The cases the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
and I have cited are but a few of the 
many that have occurred in the Job 
Corps. They are not isolated instances. 
They are established policy of the Job 
Corps. 

I am aggrieved that our two colleagues 
chose to slash back blindly and person- 
ally when we brought the Mountain 
Home case to the attention of the House. 
Our statements were based solidly on 
facts compiled by the attorney general 
of Idaho, Mr. Allan Shepard, and a large 
number of other officials in Idaho, in- 
cluding the prosecuting attorney, Mr. 
Fred Kennedy, who told me he had re- 
viewed the attorney general’s memo and 
approved it. As I stated to the House 
on Tuesday, the prosecuting attorney 
wanted it made clear that Job Corps 
officials cooperated with him fully after 
he refused to return Jones to the Moun- 
tain Home Camp for administrative 
action. 
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I include at this point in the RECORD 
the full memorandum of facts given to 
us by Idaho officials, along with an ex- 
cerpt from Bulletin No. 66-40 of the Job 
Corps, relating to legal services for 
corpsmen in Job Corps conservation 
centers: 

DECEMBER 31, 1965. 

This memorandum is written at the com- 
bined suggestions of certain persons who at- 
tended a meeting recently in the office of Mr. 
Sylvan Jeppesen, U.S. attorney. In attend- 
ance were Mr. Fred Kennedy, prosecuting 
attorney for Elmore County, Mr. L. E. Clapp, 
warden of the Idaho State Penitentiary, Mr. 
Mark Maxwell, vice chairman of the board 
of corrections, Mr. Al Roard, parole and 
probation officer, Mr. Bill Lesh, of the Em- 
ployment Security Agency, Mr. Allen G. 
Shepard, attorney general of the State of 
Idaho and his two assistants. 

Mr. Jeppesen stated that he had been re- 
quested by Senator CHURCH to attend said 
meeting, which was called primarily at the 
instance of Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Clapp. 

The discussion involved a recent criminal 
incident at the Job Corps camp at Mountain 
Home, Idaho. It was the consensus of those 
present at the meeting that the entire con- 
gressional delegation should be informed both 
as to the circumstances and the thinking of 
the group regarding corrective action which 
should be taken. 

On or about November 15, 1965, a vicious 
fight took place in one of the dormitories of 
the Job Corps camp at Mountain Home. 
Said assault allegedly took place as a result of 
Truley Tillman, a corpsman, playing a radio 
in a manner disturbing to the other occu- 
pants of the dormitory. The dormitory 
leader, one Paul Dennis Jones, brutally beat 
Truley Tillman about the head and face. 
While sitting astride the prone body of 
Tillman, Jones produced a knife and slashed 
Tillman about the face and hands, and then 
plunged the knife into the abdomen of Till- 
man inflicting a wound of approximately 244 
inches in depth. 

The matter was reported almost imme- 
diately to Mr. Kennedy as county prosecutor. 
Because of the question of Federal enclave, 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation had been 
called. An FBI investigator was dispatched 
to the scene that night, interrogated Jones 
and obtained from him a statement admit- 
ting participation in the assault. Mr. Ken- 
nedy was approached that night by officials of 
the Job Corps, who attempted to convince 
Mr. Kennedy that there should be no 
criminal proceedings filed against Jones and 
he should be released to the Corps for ad- 
ministrative action. No person in the Job 
Corps camp, either corpsmen or official, 
would sign the criminal complaint against 
Jones for assault with a deadly weapon, and 
Mr. Kennedy was, therefore, required to sign 
the complaint himself. 

It was necessary to issue subpenas and 
require attendance of Job Corps witnesses in 
court. The Job Corps officials, through their 
Washington, D.C., office, hired Mr. Robert 
Rowett, an attorney at Mountain Home, to 
represent the accused at Federal expense. 

At the hearing held therein, Jones entered 
a plea of guilty to assault with a deadly 
weapon, and as is usual in such cases, the 
district judge deferred imposing sentence 
pending presentence investigation. 

At the hearing for sentencing, officials from 
the Job Corps camp were present. A tele- 
gram from the Job Corps headquarters in 
Washington, D.C., was submitted to the court, 
which requested that the judge place Jones 
on probation and affirmatively stated that if 
said Jones were placed on probation by the 
court he would be accepted by the Job Corps 
and returned to the Job Corps camp. 

In the course of the presentence investiga- 
tion, it was determined that Jones is a three- 
time loser on felony charges, having been 
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convicted and served sentences in California 
State correctional institutions. The criminal 
record of Jones can be summarized as fol- 
lows: At the age of 16, he attempted to kill 
two persons by firing nine shots from a 
revolver. He was admitted to the California 
Fort Springs Boy’s Camp. In 1962 he was 
convicted of auto theft and received a jail 
sentence and 3 years probation. Later in 
1962, he was convicted of auto theft and sen- 
tenced to an additional 2 years probation. In 
1963, he was adjudged a parole violator, con- 
victed of another auto theft and sentenced 
to the Soledad Correctional Institution. In 
1964, he was paroled and on September 8, 
1965, was arrested for driving with a revoked 
or suspended driver's license, and served a 
total of 25 days in jail. 

At the time of his induction into the Job 
Corps, he was, and still remains a parolee of 
California correctional system. Idaho, as are 
all States, is a member of the Interstate Com- 
pact on Parole and Probations. Under the 
terms of said compact, each State agrees that 
it will not permit one of its parolees or pro- 
bationers to move to another State’s juris- 
diction without, in advance, informing the 
receiving State of such desire and making 
arrangements for the supervision of such 
parolee or probationer by the receiving State 
during the balance of parolee or probation- 
er’s time. No such notification was received 
by the State of Idaho, or its board of correc- 
tions from either the State of California or 
the Job Corps. We were informed that said 
Jones, while at the Job Corps camp, was made 
a supervisor of other corpsmen in three ca- 
pacities: Dormitory leader, wing leader, and 
squad leader which would indicate he had 
rather close supervision of other corpsmen. 

Mr. Kennedy has further stated that he has 
received practically no cooperation from fel- 
low job corpsmen witnesses in investigating 
or processing the defendant for what is ob- 
viously a serious crime in the felony category. 
This, in spite of the fact that the defendant 
was a three-time convicted felon and but for 
extremely fortunate circumstances, his latest 
victim would have died. 

One of the eyewitnesses to the assault, 
another corpsman, called by Mr. Kennedy to 
testify under oath, refused to state that he 
had seen the assault with the knife, although 
standing within 3 feet of the scene. Mr. 
Kennedy states that he is convinced that this 
witness is guilty of outright perjury. The 
victim of the assault was so mistreated and 
threatened by friends of Jones that he has 
now resigned from the Job Corps and has left 
the State of Idaho. 

Jones was recently brought before the 
Third District Court in Boise for sentencing, 
at which time Job Corps officials and his 
lawyer, Mr. Rowett, also appeared. The dis- 
trict judge, Hon. J. Ray Durtschi, withheld 
sentence on Jones and placed him on proba- 
tion for 2 years, with the condition that he 
serve 4 months in jail, and then return to the 
Job Corps. A further condition was that he 
receive psychiatric treatment. 

I am sure I reflect the consensus of the 
group in stating that the concept of the Job 
Corps and the philosophy which led to its 
establishment is laudable in every respect. 
Such provides an opportunity for under- 
privileged youth to be trained for work and 
obtain necessary education. We think it is 
obvious that a group of young people in the 
16 to 21 age bracket, most of whom are lack- 
ing in education and in the opportunity to 
compete in our society, are perhaps the most 
highly impressionable group of persons who 
could be assembled. Many of them have 
already had minor brushes with the law. I 
cannot think of a greater tragedy than hav- 
ing such a group of young people exposed to 
what is obviously a vicious and mentally dis- 
turbed person. To compound the problem, 
such a person ‘was placed in a position of 
authority and responsibility over these same 
highly impressionable corpsmen. 
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We feel from this incident can be drawn 
the obvious conclusion that the screening 
process of the Job Corps is at times, at least, 
a complete failure. We are informed that 
the officials at the local Job Corps camp are 
unable to, or have not determined how many, 
if any, of their corpsmen are on a present 
active status of parole or probation from 
other States. . The State board of corrections 
is reasonably positive that such situations 
exist and in conformance with the interstate 
compact, are desirous of being informed of 
the existence of parolees and probationers 
from other States who are presently residing 
within Idaho. We feel this is particularly 
necessary since we are informed that the Job 
Corps has no interest in the supervision of 
parolees or probationers. 

We also feel it pertinent to point out that 
the officials of the State of Idaho concerned 
with supervising probationers and parolees 
have had very fine cooperation with the 
armed services regarding such supervisory 
problems, 

It is also the consensus of the group that 
the basic concept of a Job Corps, as an- 
nounced to the public at large, was not to 
provide rehabilitation institutions for crimi- 
nals.. The public acceptance of the Job Corps 
locations was, we felt, based on the asserted 
purpose of the Job Corps as providing train- 
ing and education for underprivileged young 
people who deserved an opportunity. 

From my own personal standpoint, and 
while I may not reflect the concensus of the 
group, I must state that I am highly shocked 
and indignant at the use of Federal moneys 
to furnish legal counsel, bail, psychiatric 
evaluation and treatment, etc., to an accused, 
regardless of whether he be a Federal em- 
ployee, State employee or whatever. 

As you know, our system of criminal jus- 
tice in the State of Idaho for many years 
has required the appointment of legal counsel 
for indigent defendants and the reports of 
our supreme court are replete with opinions 
stating that the failure to fully and fairly 
advise an accused of his right to legal counsel, 
and to furnish such counsel, constitutes the 
deprival of constitutional rights. I seriously 
question the existence of any statutory au- 
thorization for such expenditure of Federal 
funds. Such certainly has never been the 
case in regard to armed services personnel 
and I can see no difference between the fur- 
nishing of counsel to a job corpsman, Federal 
employee, and the furnishing of legal counsel 
to a mailman, a U.S. attorney, an elevator 
operator in a post office building or a U.S. 
Senator, any one of whom could be charged 
with murder or an attempted murder. 

We sincerely believe that these matters de- 
mand your attention and investigation, if the 
Job Corps is to continue to have the public 
confidence and carry out the very laudable 
program for which it was designed. 

I should add that Mr, Kennedy some time 
ago, wrote to the Director of the program, 
Mr. Sargent Shriver, relative to the problems 
discussed herein, and has not, as yet, re- 
ceived the courtesy of a reply. 

ALLAN G. SHEPARD, 
Attorney General, 
State of Idaho. 
EXCERPTS FROM THE OFFICE OF ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY BULLETIN No. 66-40 

It is Job Corps policy to provide legal 
services to corpsmen faced with criminal pro- 
ceedings. The Job Corps is intensely inter- 
ested in protection of the rights of corpsmen 
at all times from the moment they are en- 
route to Job Corps conservation centers for 
initial assignments until they are discharged. 

Attorney's fees shall be deducted from the 
corpsman’s readjustment allowance at a rate 
of $5 per hour for time expended in a judicial 
proceeding and $3 per hour for time expended 
in office consultation and preparation. The 
total amount thus deducted from the corps- 
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man’s readjustment allowance shall not ex- 
ceed $50 in any case. The difference between 
the corpsman’s contribution to his legal de- 
fense payments and the actual fees of the 
attorney will be paid by Job Corps up to the 
limits of the Criminal Justice Act of 1964. 
Reasonably necessary expenses incurred by 
the attorney in handling the case will be 
reimbursed by the Job Corps, but will not be 
charged to the corpsman. 

When a corpsman is faced with criminal 
proceedings, the center director should re- 
tain an attorney to represent him. 

* * = + * 

Provide the corpsman with the oppor- 
tunity to select an attorney of his choice, 
and inform the corpsman that fees will be 
deducted from his readjustment allowance 
at the rate of $5 per hour for time expended 
in a judicial proceeding and $3 per hour for 
time expended in office consultation and 
preparation, up to the $50 limit. If the 
corpsman refuses an attorney on this basis, 
the center director should attempt to have 
an attorney supplied by a local legal service 
organization or appointed by the court. In 
any case where a corpsman is faced with 
criminal proceedings, the center director 
should immediately notify Job Corps Opera- 
tions Center by teletype. 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. Iam pleased to yield 
to the gentleman from California. 

Mr. BELL. Is it not true that the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. 
GoopELL], and the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Quire], were not basically 
opposed to the principle of fighting 
poverty? I know that the gentlemen 
are interested in the battle against 
poverty. Their opposition, therefore, is 
not on the basis of principle but on the 
basis of the administration of the pro- 
gram, the way it is put together, and 
the manner in which it was pushed 
through the Congress, as well as the 
manner in which the administration was 
attempting to rush this through— 
partially for political gain. Is that a good 
summation? 

Mr. GOODELL. It certainly is. I 
thank the gentleman for that observa- 
tion; and I would document this with the 
fact that both the gentleman from Min- 
nesota [Mr. Qui] and I, proposed a 
residential skills center on an experi- 
mental basis as early as 1961. We pro- 
posed it then as an amendment to the 
Juvenile Delinquency Act. 

I have long believed that there is a 
place for this kind of training center, for 
youngsters requiring a change of en- 
vironment in order to respond to educa- 
tion and training. We wanted it done at 
that time, in 1961, on an experimental 
basis, and then to extend this experience 
into a broader national program. 

We were opposed in that effort by the 
administration and by the leadership 
of the committee at that time. Subse- 
quently, in 1963, we were able to get a 
residential skills center as an amendment 
to the Vocational Education Act, which 
was landmark legislation in 1963. It 
would have provided for a major installa- 
tion here in the District of Columbia and 
in several other metropolitan areas. 

Once again, however, the administra- 
tion did not fund this program, so that it 
never got off the ground. 

In 1964 the poverty program started 
mass production of Job Corps camps, 
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without the benefit of the experience that 
would have prevented many of these 
problems. 

I will say to the gentleman that I 
strongly favor the Job Corps concept, 
and I think Mr. Qur and I have proven 
this by our record. 

We also proposed preschool and early 
school training as early as 1961. This 
was before it derived its name from our 
gracious first lady of Headstart, when it 
was put in as a part of the poverty 
program in 1964, 

From 1961 through 1963 we were try- 
ing to get such a program funded fed- 
erally through our States and our edu- 
cational system. I believe this has been 
essentially a successful program despite 
some administrative problems with it, 
but we could not get it until 1964 in the 
Poverty Act when it was put in as a 
part of the community action program. 
Unfortunately, because it was put in 
there, they are not getting enough funds 
and we will not be able to fund any- 
where near all of the applications for 
Headstart in the coming year. There 
are something like $650 million in ap- 
plications for Headstart pending. In 
the President’s new budget he has put 
$260 million for this, which will fund 
about half of these programs out of 
the poverty program. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GOODELL. Iam glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BELL. Is it not also true, aside 
from the point you have mentioned, that 
the gentleman from New York and the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE], 
were instrumental in developing many 
amendments that were opposed during 
the writing of this bill, which were auto- 
matically defeated by the other side of 
the aisle for reasons that are difficult to 
understand, due to the fact that not 
enough time was given to a study of 
these amendments? Was it the feeling 
of the gentleman from New York, that 
this was true? 

Mr. GOODELL. The gentleman from 
California is too modest. He served on 
the same committee. He also prepared 
and offered a great many amendments 
in the committee and on the floor with 
reference to the poverty program when it 
was originally proposed and debated in 
1964. The gentleman is absolutely cor- 
rect. At that time there was a feeling 
prevailing in this Congress that we could 
not change the poverty program at all. 
They had to take what the President of- 
fered us without constructive change of 
any nature. Democrats and Republicans 
had amendments turned down in the 
committee on this basis. Subsequently. 
in 1965, when many of us were concerned 
about the problems that had developed, 
and which incidentally we had been 
warning of in the original debate, we 
were still unable to get constructive 
amendments properly considered in the 
committee or on the floor. They were 
voted down almost automatically. 

Mr. BELL. If the gentleman will yield 
further, is it not true there were some 
amendments proposed, and the one that 
comes to mind is the one referred to as 
the “three-legged stool,” under which 
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certain members of the poverty areas 
would be represented on the various 
committees? 

Mr.GOODELL. Yes. 

Mr. BELL. These proposals were 
made, but were defeated in committee. 
They were the very proposals that would 
have precluded the controversy over rep- 
resentation of the poor. As I recall it, it 
was proposed by the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. QUIE]. 

Mr. GOODELL. That is correct. Mr. 
Quie offered a specific amendment in 
committee and offered it again on the 
floor of the House. I believe the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Ryan], of- 
fered one on the floor, also, to require 
participation of the poor at the policy- 
making level. Mr. Quiz’s amendment 
was to require at least one-third of the 
representatives on the community action 
board to be selected by, and representa- 
tive of, the poor themselves. This 
amendment was turned down by the 
other side of the aisle with the words 
that it was not necessary. I think the 
history of the poverty program since 
those amendments were offered proves 
how necessary they were. We could 
have avoided a great deal of difficulty, 
and the waste of human resources and 
monetary resources which occurred, if 
we had taken that amendment at that 
time. 

Mr. BELL. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. TODD. I take it that the gentle- 
man is offering constructive criticism of 
Job Corps operations. 

Mr. GOODELL. I certainly am. I 
want it taken in that spirit. I think 
that the original speech that Mr. QUIE 
and I made on Monday was constructive 
in this respect. We pointed out how 
much we believe in the Job Corps concept 
if it is done properly. We are very con- 
cerned at the philosophy which we think 
now permeates the administration of the 
Job Corps in this respect. 

Mr. TODD. Would the gentleman 
agree, with a massive need such as we 
have in terms of education of the boys 
who need help, that we need a massive 
program? And, of course, to develop a 
massive program we realize that we need 
new concepts of education and that we 
require patience, understanding, and a 
degree of imagination? We have to try 
this, and if this does not succeed, we have 
to try that. Really, time is going to be 
the test of whether this is the most suc- 
cessful and most economical and most 
helpful way for the boys to become pro- 
ductive and responsible members of so- 
ciety. Would the gentleman agree with 
that? 

Mr. GOODELL. I agree very whole- 
heartedly with the concept of experimen- 
tation and demonstration. I agree that 
the Job Corps offers a very significant 
opportunity here to help youngsters who 
need help in helping themselves. I 
strongly support this concept. As I said 
in my earlier remarks, I wish that in 
1961, when Mr. Quiz and I were propos- 
ing this on an experimental basis, we had 
been able to get the votes and the sup- 
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port of the administration: Then we 
could have had experience in some of 
these camps before we launched into 
mass production of camps. But the 
point of my remarks and those of the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. QUIE] 
on Monday is that we should get this 
back on the track now. There are dem- 
onstrated mistakes being made by the 
Job Corps officials in their training and 
in their selection of enrollees. One of 
the worst things that is happening is the 
haphazard screening process when they 
take these enrollees. As the gentleman 
is perhaps aware, I was the author of 
the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act that was substituted here on the 
floor of the House in 1962. We have 
many facets of that program that are 
available to young people 16 to 22. 

Then, we expanded it the following 
year on a bipartisan basis. 

Mr. Speaker, there should be an evalu- 
tion of each youngster in order to see 
if he can best perform some of this kind 
of work in his home environment under 
manpower or other programs, or if he 
should be transferred to a Job Corps 
camp elsewhere. 

Mr. Speaker, the Job Corps policy is 
to send these boys a long way from their 
home. There should be a very careful 
evaluation to determine if this is the 
best thing for a particular youngster. 
That kind of careful evaluation, coordi- 
nated with other programs, is not being 
followed today. It is a very haphazard 
operation. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Michigan. 

Mr. TODD. Is it my understanding 
that the Job Corps does have such an 
evaluation program underway, and that 
they do hope to make some determina- 
tions in order to determine whether it is 
advisable to send boys as far away as 
they do at the present time? In my con- 
sideration this is still an open question, 
and it is difficult to resolve, I believe, 
because of the very nature of the pro- 
gram. We cannot say whether or not 
this or that is a correct answer as to 
the course we may have to follow within 
the next year or two. We would like to 
have more reliable figures and other data 
on which to act in order to come to that 
judgment. 

Mr. GOODELL. I will concede that in 
any large program of this nature one 
could expect some mistakes to be made 
in any event in the screening and the 
assignment of these boys. But in this 
instance there is really no good, accept- 
able screening procedure being followed 
by the Job Corps. 

This case that I cited of the three- 
time felony loser who was taken to the 
Job Corps camp at Mountain Home, 
Idaho, is a case well in point. This boy 
was put into a position of leadership over 
other boys. This represents a good ex- 
ample of what I am talking about, be- 
cause the Job Corps officials, when we 
pointed this out to them on the floor of 
the House on Monday, responded that 
they had no idea that he was on parole. 
We said “Why can you not check this 
kind of thing? You certainly can find 
out if a man has been convicted three 
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times as a felon: We have all of the fin- 
gerprint records in the FBI to which you 
can go.” The Job Corps said that they 
do not fingerprint these boys. But we do 
fingerprint all of the inductees who are 
taken into the military service. I do not 
feel that these young men who are taken 
into the Job Corps are any better than 
the average boy who serves his country 
in the military service. I do believe that 
it is a very simple procedure to deter- 
mine an applicant’s criminal record. I 
do not say that they should automati- 
cally bar people who have a felony rec- 
ord from the Job Corps camps. How- 
ever, I believe they ought to know about 
that record. Proper experts ought to 
assess this problem fully before they in- 
duct a man into the Job Corps. Their 
haphazard kind of screening is very well 
illustrated by the Mountain Home case. 
However, we obviously have many, many 
other examples of this kind of thing, not 
quite as extreme as the case at Mountain 
Home. The Job Corps by their selection 
procedures cannot even tell how many 
fugitives from justice they have in their 
camps, perhaps leading the other en- 
rollees with official authority. 

The Job Corps officials finally re- 
sponded by saying: 

We were referred this man Jones from the 
California Employment Security Office, and 
they never told us that he had a felony 
record, 


This clearly illustrates the fact that 
the Job Corps officials do not have a 
screening procedure themselves. They 
apparently just said to the office in Cali- 
fornia Send us some young men that 
you think will work out in a Job Corps 
program,” and the employment service 
did so. It is not the obligation of the 
employment service to find out if a man 
has a felony record, but it should be the 
responsibility of the Job Corps. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield further to the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. TODD. I would like to comment 
to the effect that I, too, believe that we 
should offer constructive criticism to the 
operations of the Job Corps. I feel that 
this has been one of my responsibilities. 
I have tried to offer my suggestions in a 
constructive manner. I am well aware 
of some of the administrative problems 
which they have had. I think these 
problems have been most difficult in some 
cases. I think they could have solved 
them more rapidly and with a much 
better effect on the community involved. 

But at the present time I am inclined 
to believe that these problems—at least, 
those with which I am familiar—are well 
on their way to being behind us. I be- 
lieve that in the last year the Job Corps 
with which I am familiar has made great 
progress, and that there is a reasonable 
expectation that it will fulfill its im- 
portant duties. 

Mr. GOODELL. I appreciate the com- 
ments of the gentleman from Michigan, 
and I wish I were as optimistic as he 
is about this. However, I see no indica- 
tion at this point, from the highest level 
of the Office of Economic Opportunity 
or the Job Corps, that they are going 
to change the present policy of handling 
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situations such as that described at 
Mountain Home, where this assault oc- 
curred. They are defending it. They 
are not admitting any mistakes, except 
one: “We did not know he had three 
felony convictions on his record.” How- 
ever, they took Jones into the Job Corps 
and when this situation came to light 
they threw up their arms and said: 
“How are we to know? How could we 
possibly know?” 

Mr. Speaker, any village police chief 
of this country could tell them how to 
find out about felony records, and if they 
do not know how to do this, they are not 
competent to be in charge of the Job 
Corps in this country. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. BELL. I would like to commend 
the gentleman from New York for the 
study which he has made of the poverty 
program in the last 2 years. I also com- 
mend him for his efforts throughout the 
country to bring out the difficult prob- 
lems that this program faces as a result 
of poor administration and the poor 
wording of the bill in its conception. 

I only hope, Mr. Speaker, that as a 
result of his efforts, we may bring some 
changes in this legislation through sound 
amendments. 

Then perhaps we may all share some 
of the optimism of the gentleman on 
the other side of the aisle. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GOODELL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I, too, want 
to commend the gentleman for the state- 
ment he has made to the House of Rep- 
resentatives with respect to this situa- 
tion. To me it is incredible that there 
should be, especially in any Job Corps 
camp, a leader of young men who is a 
three-time loser on felony convictions. 
This is unpardonable. It is inexcusable 
to put that kind of a leader over young 
men who have clean records. I am un- 
able to understand why the administra- 
tion of the Job Corps is so lax that this 
sort of thing can possibly happen. 

Mr. GOODELL. Mr. Speaker, I ap- 
preciate the gentleman’s remarks. Let 
me say that the stock answer that has 
been given to that is that we are harping 
on an isolated case. Unfortunately, the 
tragic thing about it is that it is not an 
isolated case. The Job Corps by its own 
admission has said they could have hun- 
dreds of felony violators in the Job Corps 
camps because they do not know 
whether the Job Corps enrollees have 
felony records or not. They do not know 
whether they are on probation or on 
parole in a State. The obligation under 
parole or probation is to remain in a 
State under supervision. 

The Job Corps goes in and solicits 
young men and takes them out to a Job 
Corps camp somewhere else, where they 
are in violation of parole. The Job 
Corps officials then come back, and my 
two colleagues come back, and say that 
the Job Corps did not violate the inter- 
state compact on parole and probation. 
The Federal Government is not a party 
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to these compacts, they say. The States 
make these compacts. The Federal Gov- 
ernment is not bound by it. What kind 
of a technical evasion is that? The Fed- 
eral Government put these boys in the 
Job Corps camp, having taken them out 
of the States where they are supposed 
to remain under supervision. 

This kind of thing is going on else- 
where as you know. The Job Corps of- 
ficials refuse to say that they will change 
this policy. They should call such slip- 
shod practices to an abrupt halt. 

Mr. Speaker, I will conclude by saying 
once again—I am a very strong advo- 
cate of a poverty war—I believe this 
country has been waging an effective 
war on poverty throughout its history. 
We were spending in 1964, when we 
passed the poverty act, $100 billion total 
from State, Federal, and local and pri- 
vate sources to fight poverty. This fact 
was cited in a social security bulletin 
from the administration itself. We 
urgently need to do more. The right 
kind of war on poverty can win this im- 
portant war in the future—in the fore- 
seeable future. 

But the kind of war that we are wag- 
ing today will not do that. It wastes 
money and wastes human resources and 
worst of all, it plants the seeds of even 
greater frustration and cynicism in the 
poor who have had their expectations 
raised so high by the great fanfare at- 
tached to the war on poverty. 


CURB NUCLEAR WEAPONS SPREAD 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
gravest threat to mankind today—graver 
even than the war in Vietnam and star- 
vation in the subcontinent—arises from 
the rapid spread of nuclear weapons. It 
is essential that we find some means to 
curtail further proliferation. 

I have today introduced a resolution 
calling for stepped-up U.S. efforts on this 
most serious problem. 

I should like now to express my 
strongly held view that all present nu- 
clear powers, including France and Red 
China, should be invited to the World 
Disarmament Conference recently pro- 
posed by the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission. 

While I recognize that any treaty that 
may be negotiated with other nations in 
this field would be referred to the U.S. 
Senate, the limitations of nations hav- 
ing independent nuclear weapon capabil- 
ity is of such importance to the whole 
world that an indication of the consen- 
sus of the House of Representatives as 
well as the Senate is desirable. 


ENACT A FAIR PACKAGING AND 
LABELING LAW NOW ] 
Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent that the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Farnum] may extend his 
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remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, I rise to- 
day to introduce a fair packaging and 
labeling bill, similar to S. 985 introduced 
by my esteemed colleague, Senator Hart, 
of Michigan, during the 1st session of the 
89th Congress. 

Ladies and gentlemen, it is frequently 
said that there is nothing new under the 
sun. Whether this statement is true or 
not, the concept of legislation to enforce 
truthful packaging and labeling is cer- 
tainly not new. 

This year, 1966, marks the 60th anni- 
versary of the original pure food and 
drugs law, enacted in 1906. This act 
forbade adulteration and misbranding of 
foods and drugs sold in interstate com- 
merce. 

The 1906 law was a milestone in the 
history of pure food and drugs and truth- 
in-packaging legislation. 

The next substantial amendment to 
the basic law occurred 32 years later 
when the Copeland Act or the Food, 
Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, passed. 

Without going into details at this time, 
let me just state that this new act 
strengthened earlier definitions of adul- 
teration and misbranding. Essentially, 
the act requires that foods, drugs, and 
cosmetics sold in interstate commerce 
must meet certain minimum require- 
ments of purity, safety, and labeling. 

During the hearings held as early as 
1933 on proposed amendments to the 
1906 law, before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Commerce, chaired 
by Senator Royal S. Copeland, of New 
York, many ingenious arguments were 
cited in opposition. For example, the 
proposed bill was deemed a “further at- 
tempt to extend Government control 
over business.” 

Furthermore, one witness declared: 

If we are to meet adjustments proposed 
by the bill, then you are going to have 
thousands, yes, millions of dollars lost. 


These costs would, of course, neces- 
sarily be passed on to the consumer. 

Then again, another witness declared 
that existing laws are adequate; the need 
is for more vigorous enforcement of these 
laws. This witness could see nothing 
wrong with the cumbersome existing pro- 
cedure of enforcement by which the Gov- 
ernment must prove violation of the 
law on an individual case by case basis. 

Eventually those who favored addi- 
tional legislation won the day in 1938. 

In a nutshell, their point of view was 
this: “The 1906 law has been effective 
in controlling adulterated and mis- 
branded foods and drugs; it has served 
to correct many of the abuses that ex- 
isted at the time of its enactment. But 
present-day conditions in the food and 
drug industries are very different from 
what they were more than a quarter 
century ago.” 

And now here we are in the 1960’s 
and again there is much agitation for 
further truth-in-packaging legislation. 

Let me mention briefly some of the 
most common deceptive practices which 
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have made necessary new legislation to 
close the gaps in existing law. 

First. Lack of standardization of sizes 
of products and proliferation of frac- 
tional amounts. 

Because of the widespread use of frac- 
tional measures, it is frequently impos- 
sible for shoppers to compare prices of 
goods. 

For example, which is the better buy? 
Two 634-ounce cans of tunafish for 63 
cents, or one 914-ounce can for 43 cents? 

In today’s market, the plain ordinary 
pound has frequently shrunk to 15% 
ounces, the half-pound is 734 or 742 
ounces. 

One Federal weights-and-measures of- 
ficial tells us that potato chip packages 
come in 74 different sizes all under 3 
pounds. 

Second. Use of deceptive sizes, shapes, 
and proportions to exaggerate the quan- 
tity inside. 

For example, plastic jars of hair po- 
made often look as if they would hold 2 
ounces but thanks to hollow sides and 
a hollow bottom actually held only 1 
ounce. 

Third. Use of deceptive descriptive ad- 
jectives, such as “jumbo quart,” “giant” 
size, and so forth. 

When introducing a State truth-in- 
packaging bill, a Wisconsin State legis- 
lator cited the following example of con- 
fusion in the marketplace: Among three 
sizes of soap powder sold by the same 
manufacturer, there was the “king size” 
package, containing 5 pounds, 11 ounces, 
and costing $1.33; the “giant size,” con- 
taining 3 pounds, 5% ounces, and costing 
79 cents; and the regular size, contain- 
ing 1 pound, 6 ounces, at a cost of 32 
cents. It is difficult to tell at a glance 
or even to figure with pencil and paper 
which is the best buy. However, “king 
size” and “giant size” suggest a bargain. 
Long division will show in this case that 
the best buy was the regular size pack- 
age. 

Fourth. Cents off” promotions. 
Cents-off labels do not provide the mean- 
ingful price information they appear to. 
They are not price guides at all. They 
are promotional devices designed to make 
the buyer believe he is being offered a 
bargain, and they are deceptive because 
bargains cannot be determined without 
price comparisons. 

Fifth. Labels with very fine print, ob- 
scure location of information, and lack 
of contrasting colors. For instance, 
Consumers Union received the following 
letter: 

BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
March 8, 1965. 

DEAR CONSUMERS UNION: s stores 
have large signs in their windows: “Almond 
bark, $1.08," It doesn’t say per pound or 
per box or what weight—it says nothing else. 

My question to the saleslady produced the 
following reply: “It is 12 ounces.” Upon my 
query: “Does it say so on the box?” she re- 
plied, “I'll try to find it for you. They want 
people to think it is 1 pound.” I enclose the 
“12 ounces net weight” marking she found 
on the box; print about 3/32-inch high in a 
color blending into the color of the box. 

This proves again how necessary legislation 
is as to size and contrasting color of print 
concerning contents. 

Should there already be a regulation by the 
department of markets of New York City 
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or by some other Government agency, I re- 
quest that you call their attention to this. 
B. G. F. 


Sixth. Advertisement of misleading 
servings. Congressman SEYMOUR HAL- 
PERN, of New York, stated in his testi- 
mony on the proposed 1965 fair packag- 
ing and labeling measure: 

Another interesting phenomenon may be 
witnessed in advertisements which boldly 
proclaim “four servings” or “six servings.” 
These may be true if we are serving small 
children who have been nibbling all day 
long, but if the product is intended to be 
served to adults, then these ads are grossly 
misleading. 


Seven. Slack fill. One of the most 
common complaints of consumers is 
“slack fill.” This refers especially to the 
detergent industry. 

As one pamphlet on packaging prac- 
tices stated: 

There's nothing like air to fill a package. 
The practice of letting air occupy a signifi- 
cant part of the container is known as “slack 
fill.” Manufacturers usually excuse slack fill 
by claims that the product settles in the box. 
Slack fill goes beyond normal settling and is 
a prevalent practice, 


My bill could correct these abuses by: 

First. Requiring the net quantity of 
contents to be stated on either the front 
panel of packages or labels affixed 
thereto. 

Second. Establishing minimum stand- 
ards with respect to the prominence of 
net quantity statements. 

Third. Prohibiting the addition to 
such statements of qualifying words. 

Fourth. Specifying exceptions to the 
foregoing which may be required because 
of the nature of the particular com- 
modity. 

Fifth. Prohibiting the placement upon 
such packages by persons other than re- 
tailers of data relating to possible retail 
price savings through the purchase of 
the commodity. 

Sixth, Preventing the use of deceptive 
illustrative matter on packages. 

The bill would authorize the Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare and 
the Federal Trade Commission to pro- 
mulgate regulations, and additional regu- 
lations as needed, to preserve fair com- 
petition among competing products by 
enabling consumers to make rational 
comparisons and to prevent deception. 

Such regulations would: 

First. Establish reasonable weights or 
quantities in which the commodity would 
be distributed for retail sale, provided 
that no weight established is less than 
2 ounces. 

Second. Prevent distribution of pack- 
ages likely to deceive retail purchasers as 
to net quantity with exceptions for cer- 
tain packages of distinctive appearance. 

Third. Establish standards relating to 
package size which may be used to char- 
acterize quantitatively the contents of 
packages. 

Fourth. Define the net quantity of a 
commodity which constitutes a serving 
if such commodity bears a representa- 
tion as to the number of servings con- 
tained. 

Fifth. Define standards for the quan- 
titative designation of package contents 
if such cannot be described in terms of 
weight, measure, or count. 
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Sixth. Require the ingredients and 
composition of commodities to be placed 
in a prominent position. 

Jurisdiction over food, drugs, and cos- 
metics would be assigned to the Food and 
Drug Administration of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
while all other consumer commodities 
would be under the authority of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. 

Let me now review briefly what I con- 
sider to be the main arguments in favor 
of my bill. 

First. Informed demand by consumers 
for goods and services is, theoretically 
at least, the force which directs produc- 
tion into appropriate channels. How- 
ever, it is very difficult to make rational 
choices based on quality, quantity, and 
price, in view of the many different sizes 
and shapes of packages, cans, and botiles 
of food products and other merchandise. 

Second. If a fair packaging and label- 
ing bill were enacted into law, most of 
the abuses which I discussed a moment 
ago would become illegal. 

Third. Cheating resulting from ques- 
tionable packaging techniques is blatant 
dishonesty. 

Fraud and cheating are commonly prac- 
ticed in our prepackaged foods— 


Charged Arch W. Troelstrup, chair- 
man of the Consumer Edueation Depart- 
ment of Stephens College. Some sources 
claim that the American consumer is 
done out of almost $20 million in grain 
products alone by these tactics. 

Fourth. The ethical businessman is 
penalized by unfair marketing methods. 
The honest dealer is severely handi- 
capped by trickery involved in mislead- 
ing labeling and packaging. 

Mr. George P. Larrick, the former 
Commissioner of Food and Drugs, said 
in testimony before the Senate Com- 
merce Committee in April 1965, that al- 
though most businessmen endeavored to 
label and package their products legally, 
a minority indulge in “dishonest and 
undesirable practices and that this 
forces the honest competitor to adopt 
such practices to remain in business.” 

Mr. Larrick reported further that his 
agency, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, receives as many complaints about 
unfair packaging from businessmen as 
from customers—even more. 

Fifth. Protective powers under exist- 
ing legislation are inadequate for today’s 
conditions. 

The Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act are 
the basic laws concerned with the com- 
modities and practices covered by the 
bill. In part, they respectively prohibit 
labeling that “is false or misleading in 
any particular” or the use of containers 
“so made, formed, or filled as to be mis- 
leading,” and unfair methods of com- 
petition in commerce, and unfair or de- 
ceptive acts or practices in commerce.” 

However, the conventional weapons in 
present legislation were not designed to 
deal with the complexities of the modern 
marketplace. Instead, they were de- 
signed to deal with the occasional de- 
ception which was not a great problem 
when the relatively few products then 
available were sold across the counter 
in the neighborhood store. 
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Essentially, present law fails for lack 
of any enforcible authority at all, or for 
lack of authority to establish generally 
applicable standards of interpretation. 
Where authority does not technically 
exist, each case must nonetheless be 
fought out individually with no general 
ground rules for reference. It is no 
wonder that enforcement is inadequate. 

For example, the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration had one case—concerning 
packaging of thin mints—in the courts 
for 3 years and finally lost it. So this 
requires the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion to proceed on a case by case without 
general ground rules to which it can 
refer and which it can enforce on the 
manufacturers subject to its jurisdiction. 

Of course there is opposition to this 
bill. It is opposition very much akin to 
the opposition to the Food and Drug Act 
60 years ago. As then, opponents of this 
measure claim that it is antibusiness, 
that it involves an unwarranted addi- 
tional extension of Government into the 
affairs of business, that it is enough to 
enforce the laws now on the statute 
books. In hearings on truth in packag- 
ing last spring, we heard such state- 
ments as: 

The bill would restrict price reducing 


competition, be costly to enforce, and hurt 
free enterprise. 


And— 
It will immeasurably increase the cost to 
the consumer and will not give the consumer 
any benefits not already provided by exist- 
ing law. 


But just as the fears to the woeful 
impact of the food and drug laws have 
proved to be an unwarranted myth, so 
we need not take too seriously the fore- 
bodings of the present opponents of truth 
in packaging. 

Ladies and gentlemen, in the midst of 
our grave concern over world develop- 
ments, especially our commitments in 
southeast Asia, let us not forget the 
homefront and abandon the goals of the 
Great Society. To protect the American 
consumer against abuses in packaging 
and labeling and to protect the American 
businessman against unfair methods of 
competition, we must delay no longer in 
passing a fair packaging and labeling 
law. Therefore I urge favorable action 
by this legislative body on my bill, 
H.R. 12759. 


COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the Committee on 
Ways and Means have until midnight 
Tuesday, February 15, to file a report on 
H.R. 12752. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. TEAGUE of 
Texas (at the request of Mr. FOUNTAIN), 
for February 10 through February 28, 
1966, on account of official business. 
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SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Rooney of New York (at the re- 
quest of Mr. ALBERT), for 10 minutes, 
today; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Ryan, for 30 minutes, on Wednes- 
day, February 16; and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks. 

Mr. Ryan, for 5 minutes, today, 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Gross), for 5 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. GooDELL (at the request of Mr. 
Gross), for 60 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Resnick during his special order 
today and to include extraneous matter. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 

Mr. TUNNEY. 

Mr. PERKINS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Topp) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. FISHER. 

Mr. ANNUNZIO. 

Mr. SATTERFIELD. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gross) and to inelude ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mrs. BOLTON. 

Mr. SAYLOR. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. Topp) and to include extraneous 
matter:) 

Mr. Hvor. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1698. An act to establish a procedure for 
the review of proposed bank mergers so as 
to eliminate the necessity for the dissolution 
of merged banks, and for other purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; according- 
ly (at 1 o’clock and 29 minutes p.m.) 
under its previous order, the House ad- 
journed until Monday, February 14, 1966, 
at 12 o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
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the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as 
follows: 

“I A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God.” 


has been subscribed to in person and 
filed in duplicate with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives by the follow- 
ing Members of the 89th Congress, pur- 
suant to Public Law 412 of the 80th 
Congress entitled “An act to amend sec- 
tion 30 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States” (2 U.S.C. 25), ap- 
proved February 18, 1948: WALTER B. 
JONES, First District, North Carolina. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2025. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to authorize the extension of certain 
naval vessel loans now in existence, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2026. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a report of audit of 
the exchange stabilization fund for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1965, pursuant to the 
provisions of section 10 of the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934, as amended; to the Committee 
on and Currency. 

2027. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on the disposal of 
certain foreign excess property, pursuant to 
the provisions of 63 Stat. 398, 40 U.S.C. 514; 
to the Committee on Government Operations. 

2028. A letter from the Archivist of the 
United States, General Services Administra- 
tion, transmitting a report on records pro- 
posed for disposal, pursuant to the provisions 
of 63 Stat. 377; to the Committee on House 
Administration. 

2029. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
232, The Sac and For Tribe of Indians of 
Oklahoma, the Sac and Foz Tribe of Missouri, 
the Sac and Fox Tribe of the Mississippi in 
Towa, et al., Petitioners v. The United States 
of America, Defendant, pursuant to the pro- 
visions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2030. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
337, Absentee Delaware Tribe of Oklahoma, 
et al., Petitioner v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2031. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
138, The Iowa Tribe of the Iowa Reservation 
in Kansas and Nebraska, the Iowa Tribe of 
the Iowa Reservation in Oklahoma, et al., 
Omaha Tribe of Nebraska, et al., the Sac and 
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For Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma, the Sac 
and Fox Tribe of Missouri, the Sac and For 
Tribe of Mississippi in Iowa, et al., Petition- 
ers v. The United States of America, De- 
fendant, pursuant to the provisions of 60 
Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2032. A letter from the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, transmitting a re- 
port on measures being taken to control the 
emission of air pollutants from Federal facil- 
ities, pursuant to the provisions of Public 
Law 88-206; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2033. A letter from the Chairman, Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, transmitting 
copies of final evaluations of properties of 
certain carriers, pursuant to the provisions 
of section 19a of the Interstate Commerce 
Act; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12752. A bill to provide for graduated 
withholding of income tax from wages, to re- 
quire declarations of estimated tax with 
respect to self-employment income, to ac- 
celerate current payments of estimated in- 
come tax by corporations, to postpone certain 
excise tax rate reductions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. GEORGE W. ANDREWS: 

H.R. 12753. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ANNUNZIO: 

H.R. 12754. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONABLE: 

H.R. 12755. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction or 
credit against the individual income tax for 
contributions made to National and State 
political committees or to certain other politi- 
cal organizations; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

H.R. 12756. A bill to amend the Trade Ex- 
pansion Act of 1962 to provide that the Presi- 
dent’s annual report to Congress shall be 
submitted on or before March 31 of each 
year; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 12757. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 12758. A bill to amend section 501(c) 
(14) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
to exempt from income taxation certain 
nonprofit corporations and associations or- 
ganized to provide reserve funds for domes- 
tic building and loan associations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. FARNUM: 

H.R. 12759. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce by preventing the use 
of unfair or deceptive methods of packag- 
ing or labeling of certain consumer com- 
modities distributed in such commerce, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOLEY: 

H.R. 12760. A bill to amend the Internal 

Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction 
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from gross income for social agency, legal 

and related expenses incurred in connection 

with the adoption of a child by the taxpay- 

er; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 12761. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 12762. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions for procurement of vessels and aircraft 
and construction of shore and offshore estab- 
lishments for the Coast Guard; to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 12763. A bill to assist city demonstra- 
tion programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live 
in these areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H.R. 12764. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
certain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, 

H.R. 12765. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to reduce the premiums charged 
for the insurance of certain cooperative 
housing mortgages; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

H.R. 12766. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to permit the more 
effective operation of the Cooperative Man- 
agement Housing Insurance Fund; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 12767. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. IRWIN: 

H.R. 12768. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to provide 
that certain forms of copper be admitted 
free of duty; to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 12769. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12770. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

H.R.12771. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R.12772. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12773. A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 as it relates to those areas to be desig- 
nated as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 12774. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to provide for 
the free importation of certain specialized 
educational equipment; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 12775. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to prohibit certain activ- 
ities in time of war or armed conflict; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12776. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to authorize the Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs to grant leaves of 
absence with pay to personnel of the De- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery in certain 
instances if he determines that it will serve 
the national interest, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. UTT: 

H.R. 12777. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 12778. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act so as to extend to 
June 30, 1966, the period for initial enroll- 
ment in the program of supplementary medi- 
cal insurance benefits for the aged provided 
under part B of such title; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.J. Res. 833. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution providing 
that certain activities shall be prohibited 
during a period of war or armed conflict; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.J. Res. 834. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H. Con. Res. 586. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that all foreign 
aid be suspended to countries maintaining 
diplomatic or trade relations with North 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. STRATTON: 

H. Con, Res. 587, Concurrent resolution 
Officially recognizing Waterloo, N.Y., as the 
birthplace of Memorial Day and authorizing 
the President to issue an appropriate procla- 
mation relating to the centennial anniver- 
sary of the first celebration of Memorial Day; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H. Res. 727. Resolution relating to nonpro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H. Res. 728. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the withdrawal of American 
troops from Europe; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H. Res. 729. Resolution in support of Presi- 
dent Johnson's efforts to negotiate interna- 
tional agreements limiting the spread of nu- 
clear weapons; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 12779. A bill for the relief of Calogero 
Palermo and Adelina Turco Palermo; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12780. A bill for the relief of Antonio 
Balsamo and Maria Balsamo; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 12781. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario 
Orlando Santos-Estevez; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 12782. A bill for the relief of Domeni- 

co Duca; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. O'BRIEN: 
H.R. 12783. A bill for the relief of Dr. By- 
ung Du Hahn; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 10, 1966 


(Legislative day of Wednesday, January 
26, 1966) 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., on 
the expiration of the recess, and was 
called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Remey L. Clem, rector, St. John’s 
Military School, Salina, Kans., offered 
the following prayer: 


Gracious God, Our Heavenly Father, 
Thou whose infinite power created the 
unfathomable reaches of time and space 
yet who willest to live in the hearts of 
men, we thank Thee for all the blessings 
of life, and more especially, for Thy 
manifold gifts to our Nation. They are 
more than we could desire or pray for. 
Grant us an increasing awareness of Thy 
presence among us. Enlighten, we be- 
seech Thee, those who sit in council, 
give purity of purpose to those who lead, 
and so transform the hearts of all men 
that they may place devotion to Thy 
purposes above personal gain. Bless our 
country that we may be a constant 
stronghold of righteousness and a cham- 
pion of worthy causes. These things we 
ask through Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen, 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


REORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
1966—MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 379) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
on Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1966. 
If there is no objection, the message will 
be considered as read and appropriately 
referred. 

The message was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, as 
follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith Reorganization 
Plan No. 1 of 1966, prepared in accord- 
ance with the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended, and providing for reorgani- 
zation of community relations functions 
in the area of civil rights. 

After a careful review of the activities 
of the Federal agencies involved in the 
field of civil rights, it became clear that 
the elimination of duplication and un- 
desirable overlap required the consolida- 
tion of certain functions. 

As a first step, I issued Executive Or- 
ders No. 11246 and No. 11247 on Septem- 
ber 24, 1965. 
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Executive Order No. 11246 simplified 
and clarified executive branch assign- 
ments of responsibility for enforcing civil 
rights policies and placed responsibility 
for the Government-wide coordination of 
the enforcement activities of executive 
agencies in the Secretary of Labor with 
respect to employment by Federal con- 
tractors and in the Civil Service Com- 
mission with respect to employment by 
Federal agencies. 

Executive Order No, 11247 directed the 
Attorney General to assist Federal agen- 
cies in coordinating their enforcement 
activities with respect to title VI of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964, which prohibits 
discrimination in federally assisted pro- 
grams. 

As a further step for strengthening the 
operation and coordination of our civil 
rights programs, I now recommend 
transfer of the functions of the Com- 
munity Relations Service, established in 
the Department of Commerce under title 
X of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, to the 
Attorney General and transfer of the 
Service, including the office of Director, 
to the Department of Justice. 

The Community Relations Service was 
located in the Department of Commerce 
by the Congress on the assumption that 
a primary need would be the conciliation 
of disputes arising out of the public ac- 
commodations title of the act. That 
decision was appropriate on the basis of 
information available at that time. The 
need for conciliation in this area has not 
been as great as anticipated because of 
the voluntary progress that has been 
made by businessmen and business or- 
ganizations. 

To be effective, assistance to commu- 
nities in the identification and concilia- 
tion of disputes should be closely and 
tightly coordinated. Thus, in any par- 
ticular situation that arises within a 
community, representatives of Federal 
agencies whose programs are involved 
should coordinate their efforts through a 
single agency. In recent years, the Civil 
Rights Division of the Justice Depart- 
ment has played such a coordinating 
role in many situations, and has done so 
with great effectiveness. 

Placing the Community Relations 
Service within the Justice Department 
will enhance the ability of the Justice 
Department to mediate and conciliate 
and will insure that the Federal Govern- 
ment speaks with a unified voice in those 
tense situations where the good offices of 
the Federal Government are called upon 
to assist. 

In this, as in other areas of Federal 
operations, we will move more surely 
and rapidly toward our objectives if we 
improve Federal organization and the 
arrangements for interagency coordina- 
tion. The accompanying reorganization 
plan has that purpose. 

The present distribution of Federal 
civil rights responsibilities clearly indi- 
cates that the activities of the Commu- 
nity Relations Service will fit most ap- 
propriately in the Department of Justice. 

The Department of Justice has pri- 
mary program responsibilities in civil 
rights matters and deep and broad expe- 
rience in the conciliation of civil rights 
disputes. Congress has assigned it a 
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major role in the implementation of the 
Civil Rights Acts of 1957, 1960, and 1964, 
and the Voting Rights Act of 1965. The 
Department of Justice performs related 
functions under other acts of Congress. 
Most of these responsibilities require not 
only litigation, but also efforts at persua- 
sion, negotiation, and explanation, espe- 
cially with local governments and law- 
enforcement authorities. In addition, 
under the Law Enforcement Assistance 
Act the Department. will be supporting 
local programs in the area of police- 
community relations. 

The test of the effectiveness of an en- 
forcement agency is not how many legal 
actions are initiated and won, but 
whether there is compliance with the 
law. Thus, every such agency neces- 
sarily engages in extensive efforts to 
obtain compliance with the law and the 
avoidance of disputes. In fact, title VI 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 requires 
each agency concerned to attempt to 
obtain compliance by voluntary means 
before taking further action. 

Among the heads of Cabinet depart- 
ments the President looks principally to 
the Attorney General for advice and 
judgment on civil rights issues. The 
latter is expected to be familiar with 
civil rights problems in all parts of the 
Nation and to make recommendations 
for executive and legislative action. 

The Attorney General already has re- 
sponsibility with respect to a major por- 
tion of Federal conciliation efforts in the 
civil rights field. Under Executive Order 
No. 11247, he coordinates the Govern- 
ment-wide enforcement of title VI of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964, which relies 
heavily on the achievement of com- 
pliance through persuasion and negotia- 
tion. 

In the light of these facts, the accom- 
panying reorganization plan would 
transfer the functions of the Community 
Relations Service and of its Director to 
the Attorney General. In so providing, 
the plan, of course, follows the estab- 
lished pattern of Federal organization by 
vesting all the transferred powers in the 
head of the department. The Attorney 
General will provide for the organization 
of the Community Relations Service as a 
separate unit within the Department of 
Justice. 

The functions transferred by the re- 
organization plan would be carried out 
with full regard for the provisions of sec- 
tion 1003 of title X of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 relating to (1) cooperation 
with appropriate State or local, public 
or private agencies; (2) the confidential- 
ity of information acquired with the un- 
derstanding that it would be so held; and 
(3) the limitation on the performance of 
investigative or prosecutive functions by 
personnel of the Service. 

This transfer will benefit both the De- 
partment of Justice and the Community 
Relations Service in the fulfillment of 
their existing functions. 

The Attorney General will benefit in 
his role as the President’s adviser by 
obtaining an opportunity to anticipate 
and meet problems before the need for 
ve action arises. 

Community Relations Service, 
brought into closer relationship with the 
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Attorney General and the Civil Rights 
Division of the Department of Justice, 
will gain by becoming a primary resource 
in a coordinated effort in civil rights un- 
der the leadership of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. The Community Relations Service 
will have direct access to the extensive 
information, experience, staff, and facili- 
ties within the Department and in other 
Federal agencies. 

Finally, the responsibility for coordi- 
nating major Government activities un- 
der the Civil Rights Act aimed at volun- 
tary and peaceful resolution of discrimi- 
natory practices will be centered in one 
department. Thus, the reorganization 
will permit the most efficient and effec- 
tive utilization of resources in this field. 
Together the Service and the Depart- 
ment will have a larger capacity for ac- 
complishment than they do apart. 

Although the reorganizations provided 
for in the reorganization plan will not of 
themselves result in immediate savings, 
the improvement achieved in administra- 
tion will permit a fuller and more effec- 
tive utilization of manpower and will in 
the future allow the performance of the 
affected functions at lower costs than 
would otherwise be possible. 

After investigation I have found and 
hereby declare that each reorganization 
included in Reorganization Plan No. 1 
of 1966 is necessary to accomplish one or 
more of the purposes set forth in section 
2(a) of the Reorganization Act of 1949, 
as amended. 

I recommend that the Congress allow 
the reorganization plan to become effec- 
tive. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, February 10, 1966. 


WAR AGAINST HUNGER—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. 
NO. 378) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Men first joined together for the neces- 
sities of life—food for their families, 
clothing to protect them, housing to give 
them shelter. 

These are the essentials of peace and 
progress. 

But in the world today, these needs are 
still largely unfulfilled. 

When men and their families are hun- 
gry, poorly clad, and ill housed, the world 
is restless—and civilization exists at best 
in troubled peace. 

A WAR ON HUNGER 

Hunger poisons the mind. It saps the 
body. It destroys hope. It is the nat- 
ural enemy of every man on earth. 

I propose that the United States lead 
the world in & war against hunger. 

There can only be victors in this war. 
Since every nation will share in that vic- 
tory, every nation should share in its 


costs. I urge all who can help to join 


us. 
A PROGRAM FOR MANKIND 
The program I am submitting to Con- 
gress today, together with the proposals 
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set forth in my message on foreign assist- 
ance, look to a world in which no man, 
woman, or child need suffer want of food 
or clothing. 

The key to victory is self-help. 

Aid must be accompanied by a major 
effort on the part of those who receive 
it. Unless it is, more harm than good 
can be the end result. 

I propose: 

1. Expanded food shipments to coun- 
tries where food needs are growing and 
self-help efforts are underway. 

Even with their maximum efforts 
abroad, our food aid will be needed for 
many years to come. 

2. Increased capital and technical as- 
sistance. 

Thus, self-help will bear fruit through 
increased farm production. 

3. Elimination of the “surplus” con- 
cept in food aid. 

Current farm programs are eliminat- 
ing the surpluses in our warehouses. 
Fortunately the same programs are flex- 
ible enough to gear farm production to 
amounts that can be used constructively. 

4. Continued expansion of markets for 
American agricultural commodities. 

Increased purchasing power, among 
the hundreds of millions of consumers in 
developing countries, will help them be- 
come good customers of the American 
farmer. 

5. Increasing emphasis of nutrition, 
especially for the young. 

We will continue to encourage private 
industry, in cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment, to produce and distribute foods 
to combat malnutrition. 

6. Provision for adequate reserves of 
essential food commodities. 

Our reserves must be large enough to 
serve as a Stabilizing influence and to 
meet any emergency. 

AMERICA’S PAST EFFORTS 


This program keeps faith with policies 
this Nation has followed since President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed the 
four freedoms of mankind. 

After World War II, we helped to 
make Europe free from want. We car- 
ried out on that continent massive pro- 
grams of relief, reconstruction, and de- 
velopment. 

This great effort—the Marshall plan— 
was followed by President Truman’s 
point 4, President Eisenhower's act of 
Bogota and its successor, President Ken- 
nedy’s Alliance for Progress. Under 
these programs we have provided tech- 
nical and capital assistance to the devel- 
oping nations. 

Our food aid programs have brought 
over 140 million tons of food to hungry 
people during the past decade. 

Hunger, malnutrition, and famine have 
been averted, 

Schools and hospitals have been built. 

Seventy million children now receive 
American food in school lunch and 
family and child feeding programs. 

Nevertheless the problem of world 
hunger is more serious today than ever 
before. 

A BALANCE Is REQUIRED 

One new element in today’s world is 
the threat of mass hunger and starva- 
tion. Populations are exploding under 
the impact.of sharp. cuts in the death 
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rate. Successful public health measures 
have saved millions of lives. But these 
lives are now threatened by hunger be- 
cause food production has not kept pace. 

A balance between agricultural pro- 
ductivity and population is necessary to 
prevent the shadow of hunger from be- 
coming a nightmare of famine. In my 
message on international health and 
education, I described our increased ef- 
forts to help deal with the population 
problem. 

IMPROVING LOCAL AGRICULTURE 


Many of the developing countries ur- 
gently need to give a higher priority to 
improving and modernizing their own 
production and distribution of food. 
The overwhelming majority of those who 
till the soil still use the primitive meth- 
ods of their ancestors. They produce 
little more than enough to meet their 
own needs, and remain outside of the 
market economy. 

History has taught us that lack of 
agricultural development can cripple 
economic growth. 

The developing countries must make 
rca improvements in their own agricul- 

ure. 

They must bring the great majority 
of their people—now living in rural 
areas—into the market economy. 

They must make the farmer a better 
customer of urban industry and thus 
accelerate the pace of economic develop- 
ment, 

They must begin to provide all of their 
people with the food they need. 

They must increase their exports, and 
earn the foreign exchange to purchase 
the foods and other goods which they 
themselves cannot produce efficiently. 

In some developing countries, MAA 
improvement is already taking p 
Taiwan and Greece are raising their. 100d 
output and becoming better cash cus- 
tomers for our food exports every year. 
Others have made a good beginning in 
improving agricultural production. 

THE NEED FOR SELF-HELP 


There is one characteristic common to 
all those who have increased the produc- 
tivity of their farms: a national will and 
determination to help themselves. 

We know what would happen if in- 
creased aid were dispensed without re- 
gard to measures of self-help. Economic 
incentives for higher production would 
disappear. Local agriculture would de- 
cline as dependence upon United States 
food increased. 

Such a course would lead to disaster. 

Disaster could be postponed for a dec- 
ade or even two—but it could not be 
avoided. It could be postponed if the 
United States were to produce at full 
capacity and if we financed the massive 
shipments needed to fill an ever-growing 
deficit in the hungry nations. 

But ultimately those nations would pay 
an exorbitant cost. They would pay it 
not only in money, but in years and lives 
wasted. If our food aid programs serve 
only as a crutch, they will encourage the 
developing nations to neglect improve- 
ments they must make in their own pro- 
duction of food. 

For the sake of those we would aid, 
we must not take that course. 

We shall not take that course. 
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But candor requires that I warn you 
the time is not far off when all the com- 
bined production, on all of the acres, of 
all of the agriculturally productive na- 
tions, will not meet the food needs of the 
developing nations—unless present 
trends are changed. 

Dependence on American aid will not 
bring about such a change. 

The program I present today is de- 
signed to bring about that change. 


BETTER NUTRITION 


Beyond simple hunger, there lies the 
problem of malnutrition. 

We know that nutritional deficiencies 
are a major contributing cause to a 
death rate among infants and young 
children that is 30 times higher in de- 
veloping countries than in advanced 
areas. 

Protein and vitamin deficiencies dur- 
ing preschool years leave indelible 
scars. 

Millions have died. Millions have 
been handicapped for life—physically or 
mentally. 

Malnutrition saps a child’s ability to 
learn. It weakens a nation’s ability to 
progress. It can—and must—be at- 
tacked vigorously. 

We are already increasing the nutri- 
tional content of our food aid contribu- 
tions. We are working with private in- 
dustry to produce and market nutrition- 
ally rich foods. We must encourage and 
assist the developing countries them- 
selves to expand their production and 
use of such foods. 

The wonders of modern science must 
also be directed to the fight against mal- 
nutrition. I have today directed the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee 
to work with the very best talent in this 
Nation to search out new ways to: 

Develop inexpensive, high-quality 
synthetic foods as dietary supplements. 
A promising start has already been 
made in isolating protein sources from 
fish, which are in plentiful supply 
throughout the world. 

Improve the quality and the nutri- 
tional content of food crops. 

Apply all of the resources of technol- 
ogy to increasing food production. 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR OUR ABUNDANCE 


Our farm programs must reflect 
changing conditions in the United States 
and the world. Congress has provided— 

For American farmers, a continuing 
prospect of rising incomes. 

For American consumers, assurance 
of an abundance of high quality food at 
fair prices. 

For American taxpayers, less dollars 
spent to stockpile commodities in quan- 
tities greater than those needed for es- 
sential reserves. 

Today—because of the world’s needs, 
and because of the changing picture of 
U.S. agriculture—our food aid programs 
can no longer be governed by surpluses. 
The productive capacity of American 
agriculture can and should produce 
enough food and fiber to provide for: 

1. domestic needs, 

2. commercial exports, 

3. food aid to those developing coun- 
tries that are determined to help them- 
selves, 
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4. reserves adequate to meet any emer- 
gency, and to stabilize prices. 

To meet these needs, I am today di- 
recting the Secretary of Agriculture to: 

1. Increase the 1966 acreage allotment 
for rice by 10 percent. 

Unprecedented demands arising out 
of drought and war in Asia require us to 
increase our rice crop this year. I know 
that our farmers will respond to this 
need, and that the Congress will under- 
stand the emergency that requires this 
temporary response. 

2. Buy limited amounts of dairy prod- 
ucts under the authority of the 1965 act. 

We must have adequate supplies of 
dairy products for commercial markets, 
and to meet high priority domestic and 
foreign program needs. Milk from U.S. 
farms is the only milk available to mil- 
lions of poor children abroad. The Sec- 
retary will use authority in the 1965 act 
whenever necessary to meet our needs 
for dairy products. 

3. Take actions that will increase soy- 
bean production in 1966. 

The demand for soybeans has climbed 
each year since 1960. Despite record 
crops, we have virtually no reserve stocks. 
To assure adequate supplies at prices 
fair to farmers and consumers, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will use authority 
under the 1965 act to encourage produc- 
tion of soybeans on acreage formerly 
planted to feed grains. Feed grain stocks 
are more than sufficient, 

These actions supplement earlier de- 
cisions to increase this year’s produc- 
tion of wheat and barley. Although our 
present reserves of wheat are adequate 
to meet all likely shipments, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture has suspended pro- 
grams for voluntary diversion of addi- 
tional spring wheat plantings. 

Our 60 million acres now diverted to 
conservation uses represent the major 
emergency reserve that could readily be 
called forth in the critical race between 
food and population. We will bring these 
acres back into production as needed 
but not to produce unwanted surplus, 
and not to supplant the efforts of other 
countries to develop their own agricul- 
tural economies. 

These actions illustrate how our do- 
mestic farm program will place the 
American farmer in the front ranks in 
the worldwide war on hunger. 

FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


I recommend a new Food for Freedom 
Act that retains the best provisions of 
Public Law 480, and that will: 

Make self-help an integral part of our 
food aid program. 

Eliminate the “surplus” requirement 
for food aid. 

Emphasize the development of markets 
for American farm products. 

Authorize greater food aid shipments 
than the current rate. 

Emphasize the building of cash mar- 
kets and the shift toward financing food 
aid through long-term dollar credits 
rather than sales for foreign currencies. 
Except for U.S. requirements, we look 
to the completion of that shift by the 
end of 5 years. 

Continue to finance the food aid pro- 
gram under the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. 
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Increase emphasis on combating mal- 
nutrition. The act will authorize the 
CCC to finance the enrichment of foods. 

Continue to work with voluntary agen- 
cies in people-to-people assistance pro- 
grams. 

Provide for better coordination of food 
aid with other economic assistance. 

FOOD AND FIBER RESERVES 


I recommend a program to establish 
the principle of the ever-normal gra- 
nary by providing for food and fiber 
reserves. 

This program supplements food for 
freedom. 

It establishes a reserve policy that will 
protect the American people from un- 
stable supplies of food and fiber, and 
from high prices in times of emergency. 

The legislation I recommend to the 
Congress will enable us to draw strength 
from two great related assets: 

The productive genius of our farmers. 

The potential that lies in the 60 
million acres now withdrawn from 
production. 

In case of need, most of those acres 
could be brought back into productive 
farming within 12 to 18 months. But 
because of the seasonal nature of farm- 
ing time would be needed to expand pro- 
duction even under the flexible provi- 
sions of the Agriculture Act of 1965. 
Therefore we need a reserve to bridge 
this gap. 

We have been able to operate without 
a specific commodity reserve policy in 
recent years, because the surpluses built 
up in the 1950’s exceeded our reserve 
needs. This condition has almost run 
its course. 

Under present law, the Secretary of 
Agriculture must dispose of all stocks of 
agricultural commodities as rapidly as 
possible, consistent with orderly market- 
ing procedures. As we continue to re- 
duce our surpluses we need to amend the 
law to authorize the maintenance of re- 
serve stocks. 

The act I recommend will do that. 

It will authorize the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture to establish minimum reserve 
levels. Under the act, he must take into 
account normal trade stocks, consumer 
and farm prices, domestic and export 
requirements, crop yield variations and 
commitments under our domestic and 
foreign food programs. 

The reserve would be used to meet 
priority needs, under prices and condi- 
tions to be determined within the broad 
guidelines established by existing law. 

The act could be implemented in the 
year ahead without any additional cost 
to the Government. We are still reduc- 
ing our surpluses of most agricultural 
commodities. During the first year of 
the new program, it is not likely that we 
will have to purchase any commodity to 
build up a reserve. 

Under the two acts I recommend to- 
day, with the farm legislation now on the 
statute books—and with the foreign as- 
sistance program I have recommended 
we will be able to make maximum use of 
the productivity of our farms. 

We can make our technology and skills 
powerful instruments for agricultural 
progress throughout the world—wher- 
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ever men commit themselves to the task 
of feeding the hungry. 


A UNIFIED EFFORT 


To strengthen these programs our food 
aid and economic assistance must be 
closely linked. Together they must re- 
late to efforts in developing countries to 
improve their own agriculture. The De- 
partments of State and Agriculture and 
the Agency for International Develop- 
ment will work together, even more 
closely than they have in the past in the 
planning and implementing of coordi- 
nated programs. 

In the past few years AID has called 
upon the Department of Agriculture 
to assume increasing responsibilities 
through its International Agricultural 
Development Service. That policy will 
become even more important as we in- 
crease our emphasis on assisting develop- 
ing nations to help themselves. 

Under the Food for Freedom Act, the 
Secretary of Agriculture will continue to 
have authority to determine the com- 
modities available. He will act only after 
consulting with the Secretary of State 
on the foreign policy aspects of food aid 
and with other interested agencies. 

We must extend to world problems in 
food and agriculture the kind of coop- 
erative relationships we have developed 
with the States, universities, farm orga- 
nizations, and private industry. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EFFORT 


It is not enough that we unify our own 
efforts. We cannot meet this problem 
alone. 

Hunger is a world problem. It must 
be dealt with by the world. 

We must encourage a truly interna- 
tional effort to combat hunger and mod- 
ernize agriculture. 

We shall work to strengthen the Food 
and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. The efforts of the mul- 
tilaterial lending organizations, and of 
the United Nations development pro- 
gram should be expanded—particularly 
in food and agriculture. 

We are prepared to increase our par- 
ticipation in regional as well as world- 
wide multilateral efforts, wherever they 
provide efficient technical assistance and 
make real contributions to increasing the 
food-growing capacities of the develop- 
ing nations. For example, we will 
undertake a greatly increased effort to 
assist improvements in rice yields in the 
rice-eating less developed countries, as 
part of our cooperation with FAO during 
this International Rice Year. 


FOR A WORLD AT PEACE 


The program I recommend today will 
raise a new standard of aid for the hun- 
gry, and for world agriculture. 

It proclaims our commitment to a 
better world society—where every person 
can hope for life’s essentials—and be able 
to find them in peace. 

It proclaims the interdependence of 
mankind in its quest for food and cloth- 
ing and shelter. 

It is built on three universal truths: 

That agriculture is an essential pur- 
suit of every nation, 

That an abundant harvest is not only 
a gift of God, but also the product of 
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man’s skill and determination and com- 
mitment, 

That hunger and want—anywhere— 
are the eternal enemies of all mankind. 

I urge Congress to consider and debate 
these suggestions thoroughly and wisely 
in the hope and belief we can from them 
fashion a program that will keep free- 
men free, and at the same time share our 
leadership and agricultural resources 
with our less blessed brothers throughout 


the world. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
TRR Warre House, February 10, 1966. 


COMMITTEE MEETINGS DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and 
by unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Commerce and the Executive Reorgani- 
zation Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Government Operations were author- 
ized to meet during the session of the 
Senate today. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Calendar No. 
924 and that it and the following three 
measures be considered in sequence. I 
re e this time will be charged to my 

e. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CORRECTION OF INEQUITIES WITH 
RESPECT TO THE BASIC COMPEN- 
SATION OF CERTAIN TEACHERS 
IN THE DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 6845) to correct inequities 
with respect to the basic compensation 
of teachers and teaching positions un- 
der the Defense Department Overseas 
Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices 
Act which had been reported from the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service with amendments, on page 2, 
after line 12, to strike out: 

(c) (1) Section 5 of such Act (73 Stat. 214; 
Public Law 86-91; 5 U.S.C. 2353) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(e) A teacher shall not be eligible to 
hold any teaching position or positions fof 
any period in excess of five consecutive years, 
except that— 

“(1) a teacher who has performed service 
in any teaching position or positions and has 
returned to the United States for a period 
of not less than one year shall be eligible to 
hold a teaching position or positions for an 
additional period of not to exceed five con- 
secutive years, and 

“(2) the secretary of each military depart- 
ment is authorized, when he deems it neces- 
sary in the public interest in individual cases, 
to provide, in accordance with regulations 
which shall be prescribed and issued by the 
Secretary of Defense, for the extension of any 
such period of five consecutive years to not 
more than eight consecutive years.” 

(2) The amendment made by paragraph 
(1) of this subsection shall apply only to 
teachers appointed after the date of enact- 
ment of this subsection to teaching positions 
for any school year but shall not apply to 
teachers holding a teaching position on the 
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date of enactment of this subsection who 
are transferred without a break in service 
after such date. 


On page 2, line 14, after the word 
“by”, to strike out “subsections (a) and 
(b) of”; in line 15, after the word “effec- 
tive”, to insert “on the first day of the 
first pay period”; in line 16, after the 
amendment just above stated, to strike 
out “as of the beginning of the first 
school year”; and, in line 18, after the 
word “Act”, to strike out “or which is 
in progress on the date of enactment of 
this Act, whichever first occurs”. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The amendments were ordered to be 
oe ai and the bill to be read a third 

e. 


The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor an excerpt from the report 


are 951), explaining the purposes of the 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


H.R. 6845 would require that the Depart- 
ment of Defense establish and maintain 
salaries for teachers in the overseas depend- 
ent school system at rates comparable to 
those paid teachers in school jurisdictions of 
prey population or more in the United 

tes. 


AMENDMENT 

Subsection 1(c) of the bill as referred, 
which would have required the periodic rota- 
tion of teachers after 5 consecutive years 
of service overseas, has been eliminated. The 
committee believes that a rotation system, 
such as is in effect in certain areas of military 
employment of civilian personnel in overseas 
areas, is not suitable for the overseas de- 
pendent school system. The U.S, Government 
does not operate a public school system in 
this country. The overseas educational pro- 
gram is unique, and the Government is un- 
able to offer suitable employment opportu- 
nities for teachers returning to the United 
States after 5 years’ service. The only domes- 
tic market for teachers is in individual State 
school systems, and it would be difficult, to 
say the least, for a Federal employee teaching 
overseas to secure an appointment in a school 
district in the United States during the 
spring or summer months (when most ap- 
pointments are made) while the employee is 
physically located in Germany, Okinawa, 
Great Britain, or any other foreign country. 
A significant number of these teachers re- 
main abroad, teaching American children, for 
a number of years. Evidence developed in 
public hearings by the Civil Service Subcom- 
mittee indicated that most if not all of these 
teachers are loyal and dedicated public 
servants doing an outstanding job in cir- 
cumstances that are usually difficult. The 
committee sees no point in adding to the 
problems of operating an American school 
program overseas by advising any prospective 
teacher that at the end of 5 years’ service 
they will have to return to the United States 
and look for a job. 

The committee has revised the effective 
date of the bill to make it take effect on the 
first day of the first pay period after enact- 
ment. As referred, the bill would have taken 
effect as of the beginning of the present 
school year—September 1965. Teachers re- 
ceived an increase in salary at the beginning 
of this school year by administrative action 
of the Department of Defense. At the time 
the bill was referred to the committee, 
August 4, 1965, it was not intended to have 
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retroactive effect, particularly for a period of 
several months. Retroactivity always in- 
volves considerable administrative problems; 
in this instance the committee believes it is 
justifiable to amend the bill to make it ef- 
fective prospectively. 


THE INTERNATIONAL PETROLEUM 
EXPOSITION 


The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 63) au- 
thorizing the President to invite the 
States of the Union and foreign nations 
to participate in the International Petro- 
leum Exposition to be held at Tulsa, 
Okla., May 12-21, 1966, was considered, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed, as 
follows: 

S.J. Res. 63 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to invite by proclamation, or in such 
other manner as he may deem proper, the 
States of the Union and foreign nations to 
participate in the International Petroleum 
Exposition, to be held at Tulsa, Oklahoma, 
from May 12 to May 21, 1966, inclusive, for 
the purpose of exhibiting machinery, equip- 
ment, supplies, and other products used in 
the production and marketing of oll and gas, 
and bringing together buyers and sellers for 
the promotion of foreign and domestic trade 
and commerce in such products. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 954), explaining the purposes of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 


The purpose of Senate Joint Resolution 63 
is summarized in its title. It involves no 
expenditure of Federal funds. The purpose 
of the exposition is the exhibiting of ma- 
chinery, equipment, supplies, and other 
products used in the production and market- 
ing of oil and gas, and the bringing together 
of buyers and sellers for the promotion of 
foreign and domestic trade and commerce in 
these products. 


COMMITTEE ACTION 


Senate Joint Resolution 63 was introduced 
on March 15, 1965, by Senator Monroney, 
for himself and Senator Harris, and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. The 
committee agreed, on January 25, 1966, to 
report the joint resolution favorably to the 
Senate without amendments. Similar action 
has been taken frequently in the past with 
respect to industrial expositions and trade 
fairs without involving official U.S. Govern- 
ment participation in them. The committee 
therefore recommends that the courtesy em- 
bodied in Senate Joint Resolution 63 be ex- 
tended to the International Petroleum Ex- 
position in Oklahoma. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CHARTERING OF THE BOY 


SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 68) recognizing the 50th anni- 
versary of the chartering by act of Con- 
gress of the Boy Scouts of America was 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Con. RES. 68 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of 

Representatives concurring), That the Con- 
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gress hereby pays tribute to the Boy Scouts 
of America on the occasion of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the granting by Act of Con- 
gress of the charter of the Boy Scouts of 
America, and expresses its recognition of 
and appreciation for the public service per- 
formed by this organization through its 
contributions to the lives of the Nation’s 
youth. 


The preamble was agreed to. 


WORLD HEALTH ASSEMBLY, 1969 


The joint resolution (H.J. Res. 403) 
authorizing an appropriation to enable 
the United States to extend an invita- 
tion to the World Health Organization 
to hold the 22d World Health Assembly 
in Boston, Mass., in 1969 was considered, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 955), explaining the purposes of the 
joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


1. PURPOSE OF THE RESOLUTION 


House Joint Resolution 403 authorizes the 
appropriation of an amount not to exceed 
$500,000 to defray the expenses for a meeting 
of the 22d World Health Assembly in the 
United States. 

House Joint Resolution 403 recommends 
Boston, Mass., as the site of the 1969 meeting 
of the World Health Assembly in connection 
with the centennial celebration of the Mas- 
sachusetts Department of Health, the first 
State health department to be established 
in the United States. 

2. BACKGROUND 

The World Health Organization usually 
designates Geneva, Switzerland, as the site 
of its annual Assembly meeting. In 1958, 
however, after congressional action similar 
to that suggested here, the lith World 
Health Assembly was held in Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

A similar resolution, Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 80, to authorize appropriations to de- 
fray the costs of organizing and holding the 
20th Annual World Health Assembly in the 
United States, was sponsored by Senators 
KENNEDY of New York and Javits. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, that 
concludes the call of the calendar. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
go into executive session, to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of West Virginia in the chair). Is 
there objection to the request of the 
Senator from Montana? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 
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(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no reports of committees, the clerk 
will state the nominations on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 


U.S. AIR FORCE 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air Force. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr, MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


U.S. NAVY 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read sun- 
dry nominations in the U.S. Navy. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are consid- 
ered and confirmed en bloc. 


DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination 
of Lisle C. Carter, Jr., of New York, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Air Force 
and the U.S. Army placed on the Secre- 
tary’s desk. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the nomina- 
tions be considered en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations are considered 
and confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the Presi- 
dent be immediately notified of the con- 
firmation of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On request of Mr. MANSFIELD, and by 
unanimous consent, the Senate resumed 
the consideration of legislative business. 
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PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED— 
CLOTURE MOTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MaNsFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor-Man- 
agement Reporting Act of 1959 and to 
amend the first proviso of section 8(a) 
(3) of the National Labor Relations Act, 
as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
sense of the Senate that the debate shall 
be brought to a close? 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
any Senator wishes to ask me for time to 
speak on the cloture motion, I am avail- 
able. Mr. President, we suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum, and ask unanimous 
consent that the time be charged equally 
to both sides. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Montana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. The clerk will call 
the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR DIRKSEN 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, my re- 
lations with the press have always been 
very cordial and very affable. Seldom 
do I complain. However, my attention 
was directed to a column published in 
the Washington Daily News, dated Feb- 
ruary 8, 1966, which calls for a bit of re- 
sponse from me. 

The column was written by Mr. John 
Herling. I presume that he is a regular 
columnist for the Scripps-Howard chain. 
I do not know Mr. Herling. He called 
me once, long distance. Frankly, I do 
not know whether he is possessed of a 
bias or a prejudice. That I cannot say, 
but his column is styled, ‘No Deal’. It 
is in single quotes, for reasons that I do 
not know. 

I read the first paragraph: 

labor could have made a deal 
with Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, the Republi- 
can minority leader, by which he would have 
backed away from his filibuster against re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law. 
But AFL-CIO President George Meany con- 
sidered the price too high. He balanced the 
narrow benefits which would accrue to more 
stable labor-management relations against 
the larger good affecting the State and Na- 
tional welfare, and said, “No deal.” 


Mr. President, I do not know how they 
come by this. I know of no one in our 
whole entourage who has ever suggested 
45 vean approached about any kind of 

eal. 

Mr. President, I do not deal on princi- 
pe When we do, it is no longer a prin- 
ciple. 
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Little squibs have been published in 
the press since the first of January to 
the effect that I, or someone, had been 
approached on this matter. I have no 
idea who it was, but evidently it was 
taken out of a quote made by Mr. Meany. 
I read further from the column: 

So, says Mr. Meany, “The issue of 14(b) re- 
peal and the issue of reapportionment in 
particular and progress in general are solidly 
and inescapably intertwined. There is no 
illusion about that either in our minds or 
in the mind of the Senate minority leader.” 


The article states further: 


“I hope the Nation understands that this 
filibuster is a punitive and coercive tactic.” 


Then Mr. Meany says, according to 
this column: 

Mr. Meany says. “It is a cynical invitation 
toadeal. It is the crafty politician’s way of 
saying: ‘Come around to the back door, Give 
up your opposition to the reapportionment 
amendment and you can have 14(b) re- 
peal’ ” 


Mr. President, I would not cross Mr. 
Meany’s doorstep. I do not have to. 
Nor do I have to take this kind of thing 
without a proper response. 

I know Mr. Meany. I have a proper 
regard for him. I know Mrs, Meany. I 
have a high regard for her. 

I have wondered how these little squibs 
which are so euphemistic and so in- 
volved ever see the light of day; but I 
have to say for Mr. Herling, the colum- 
nist, that he is extremely careless; and 
I might use a harsher term. The record, 
however, will have to show that he made 
the statement here that I could have had 
a deal, when there is not a scintilla of 
fact or truth in the whole matter. 

So, before the record closes, that must 
be said. 

I am not a dealer. I know my mind. 
I know my convictions. I have some de- 
votion to principle, and that is all I need 
for guidelines. I need no dealing with 
Mr. Meany or anyone else. I am sure 
that Mr. Meany would be the first to say 
that Everett DIRKSEN never approached 
him or any of his associates about a deal. 

I wish to clarify the record on this 
subject. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the column written by John 
Herling printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Daily News, 
Feb. 8, 1966] 
No DEAL 
(By John Herling) 

Organized labor could have made a deal 
with Senator EVERETT DIRKSEN, the Republi- 
can minority leader, by which he would have 
backed away from his filibuster against re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law. 
But AFL-CIO President George Meany con- 
sidered the price too high. He balanced the 
narrow benefits which would accrue to more 
stable labor-management relations against 
the larger good affecting the State and Na- 
tional welfare, and said, “No deal,” 

Specifically, Senator DmxksEn’s main leg- 
islative target is the attempt to wash out 
the Supreme Court’s one-man, one-vote de- 
cision by which the reapportionment of State 
legislatures must comport to the clearly 
enunciated rule which eliminates the rotten 
borough system of choosing State legislatures. 
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This decision—which was handed down in 
a Tennessee suit after an intensive educa- 
tional campaign to which organized labor 
gave considerable support—marks the end- 
ing of rural domination of State legislatures. 
For more than 30 years, social, labor, and 
welfare legislation has often been blocked by 
the opposition of such legislatures. Their 
opposition did not arise always from a clear 
clash of interests between country and city 
folks. Quite frequently, the opposition was 
exacerbated by business groups which sought 
to intercept liberal legislation by escalating 
the suspicions of country versus city. 

Like King Canute, Senator DIRKSEN has 
undertaken to turn back the tide of change. 
With the aid of a heavily financed public 
relations campaign and through legislation 
already introduced in the Congress and 
through actions in process in various States, 
Mr. DIRKSEN seeks to manipulate the Senate 
into approval of a constitutional amendment 
to set aside the one-man, one-vote reappor- 
tionment procedure set in motion by the 
Supreme Court. 

“That, in the last analysis,” said Mr. 
Meany, “is what the filibuster in the U.S. 
Senate is really all about. The Senate mi- 
nority leader is conducting a bitter rearguard 
action against the relentless advance of the 
20th century, to preserve intact the strong- 
holds of political and economic reaction in 
America, and to prevent or delay the kind 
of progress that is necessary to meet the 
new problems and challenges of modern 
society.” 

So, says Mr. Meany, “The issue of 14(b) 
repeal and the issue of reapportionment in 
particular and progress in general are solidly 
and inescapably intertwined. There is no 
illusion about that either in our minds or 
in the mind of the Senate minority leader.” 

Mr. Meany reinforces the union movement's 
determined support of the one-man, one-vote 
principle. 

“I hope the Nation understands that this 
filibuster is a punitive and coercive tactic,” 
Mr. Meany says. “It is a cynical invitation 
toadeal. It is the crafty politician’s way of 
saying: ‘Come around to the back door. 
Give up your opposition to the reapportion- 
ment amendment and you can have 14(b) 
repeal.’ 

“Well, as badly as we in the labor movement 
want 14(b) repealed, we do not want it that 
badly. And the Senate minority leader and 
all his antilabor stooges can filibuster until 
hell freezes over before I will agree to sell 
the people short for that kind of a deal.” 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED— 
CLOTURE MOTION 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). The 
Chair lays before the Senate the pending 
question, which is the motion of the Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] 
that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (H.R. 77) to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended, and section 
703(b) of the Labor-Management Re- 
porting Act of 1959 and to amend the 
first proviso of section 8(a)(3) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed. 

Is it the sense of the Senate that the 
debate shall be brought to a close? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
to the Senator from Arkansas. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. How 
much time does the Senator from Illinois 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, 3 min- 
utes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sen- 
ator from Arkansas is recognized for 3 
minutes. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the debate on legislation to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, I 
received letters from many people in Ar- 
kansas as well as almost every State in 
the Union. Some were for repeal, others 
were against—most were from working 
people, many of whom were union mem- 
bers. I have made every effort to inform 
my constituents and others who have 
written me why I oppose repeal of this 
section of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

One of the letters I received came from 
a prominent labor leader in my State, 
Mr. J. Bill Becker, president, Arkansas 
State AFL-CIO. Mr. Becker urged me 
to support repeal. He also submitted a 
resolution adopted by the general execu- 
tive board of the Arkansas State AFI 
CIO urging all Members of the Senate 
and particularly my colleague, Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT, and me to vote for repeal. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the RECORD a 
copy of Mr. Becker’s letter, dated Janu- 
ary 14, 1966, together with the resolution 
adopted by his organization's executive 
board, and my response to him dated 
February 9, 1966. 

I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recor as a part of my 
remarks a copy of the right-to-work 
amendment to the Arkansas constitution, 
which was adopted in 1944 by ballot at a 
general election, and also a copy of the 
State statute passed pursuant to that 
amendment, and a copy of a resolution 
adopted by the Arkansas State Senate 
just last year, urging the Arkansas dele- 
gation in the Congress of the United 
States to oppose repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ARKANSAS STATE AFL-CIO, 
Little Rock, Ark., January 14, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN MCCLELLAN, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MCCLELLAN: Enclosed please 
find a copy of a resolution that was adopted 
by the general executive board of this orga- 
nization last Saturday. Approximately 125 
members of the board were present at the 
meeting. 

We sincerely hope that you will look favor- 
ably upon our request to vote for repeal of 
section 14(b). If, however, you cannot do 
so, we would very much appreciate your using 
your influence to bring this issue to a vote. 

In many ways the right of the Senate to 
decide controversies goes to the heart of basic 
democratic government, and is of greater 
importance than H.R. 77 itself. Certainly 
a filibuster is contrary to accepted demo- 
cratic procedures and no small group should 
be able to block the will of the majority. 

Thank you for your consideration. 

Always with a good wish, I remain 

Respectfully yours, 
J. BILL BECKER, 
President. 
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RESOLOTION URGING 14(b) REPEAL 

Whereas since 1944 the State of Arkansas 
has been afflicted with a so-called right-to- 
work law, forbidding unions and employers 
to negotiate union shop agreements; and 

Whereas this law restricts free collective 
bargaining and freedom of contract, weakens 
trade unions, thus slowing the economic 
progress of workers, and promotes distrust 
and disharmony between labor and manage- 
ment; and 

Whereas the inevitable result of these 
handicaps has been to retard the progress of 
our State and to curtail the prosperity of 
the people as a whole; and 

Whereas State right-to-work laws are 
made possible by section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, a Federal statute; and 

Whereas section 14(b) is the only provi- 
sion in Federal law which cedes authority to 
the States in a field otherwise preempted 
by Congress for the Federal Government, 
and therefore singles out the labor move- 
ment for unique and unfavorable treatment; 
and 

Whereas the House of Representatives has 
taken favorable action on the repeal of 14(b) 
by passage of H.R. 77, which has been pre- 
vented Senate consideration by filibuster: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Executive 
Board of the Arkansas State AFL-CIO hereby 
calls upon the Members of the Senate to take 
every action possible to halt any filibuster 
of this measure and bring the issue of repeal 
of 14(b) to a vote, and be it finally 

Resolved, That we call upon our Senators 
to vote for the repeal of section 14(b) 
in order to restore free collective bar- 
gaining, improve the lot of wage-earners and 
enhance the prosperity of all the people in 
Arkansas. 


FEBRUARY 9, 1966. 
Mr. J. BILL BECKER, 
President, Arkansas State AFL-CIO, 
Little Rock, Ark. 

Dear MR. BECKER: I apologize for not hay- 
ing acknowledged sooner your letter of Jan- 
uary 14, with which you enclosed copy of a 
resolution adopted by the general executive 
board of the Arkansas State AFL-CIO, calling 
upon Senator FULBRIGHT and me to vote for 
the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. During the past few weeks, my 
mail has been unduly heavy, and I have been 
unable to keep current with correspondence. 

As I recall, you were among a group of labor 
officials from Arkansas who visited me in my 
Washington office in January of last year at 
which time we discussed this repeal proposal. 
I advised you then that I could not vote for 
repeal and stated a number of reasons why 
I could not do so. 

First of all, I do not believe in compulsory 
unionism or compulsory membership in any 
organization. I do not believe a workingman 
should be compelled to join a union in order 
to work or to retain a job; nor do I believe 
a worker should be denied a job or discharged 
from his employment because he is a member 
of a labor union. My concept of freedom is 
to permit the individual worker to make the 
choice—to decide for himself whether he 
wishes to join a union—and to be free from 
coercion or compulsion on the part of either 
the union or his employer in making that 
decision. 

The constitutional amendment which the 
people of Arkansas adopted by ballot in 1944 
guarantees those rights to the worker. The 
enabling statute which was later adopted, 
in effect, carries out the will of the people as 
expressed in that constitutional amendment. 
The resolution and those of your members 
who have written me requesting that I vote 
for repeal would have me vote to nullify the 
Arkansas constitutional provisions which our 
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people adopted by ballot in a free election. 
I cannot do that. I do not think that I 
should be asked to do it. 

You and others who oppose the provisions 
of this State constitutional amendment and 
want to have it repealed can initiate a 
referendum and have the issue again sub- 
mitted to the source of its adoption, to the 
people of Arkansas who can repeal it, if they 
choose to do so, by the same process—by the 
ballot in an election. 

I regret, therefore, that I cannot comply 
with your request in this instance, but I 
simply cannot vote to deny to the workers— 
to the citizens of my State—their inalienable 
right to choose. 

With very kindest regards, I am. 

Sincerely yours, 
JoHN L. MCCLELLAN. 


AMENDMENT No. 34 TO THE ARKANSAS CON- 
STITUTION ADOPTED ON NOVEMBER 7, 1944, 
IN A GENERAL ELECTION 
Srorro 1. Discrimination for or against 

union labor prohibited.—No person shall be 
denied employment because of membership 
in or affiliation with or resignation from a 
labor union, or because of refusal to join or 
affiliate with a labor union; nor shall any 
corporation or individual or association of 
any kind enter into any contract, written, or 
oral, to exclude from employment members 
of a labor union or persons who refuse to 
join a labor union, or because of resignation 
from a labor union, nor shall any person 
against his will be compelled to pay dues to 
any labor organization as a prerequisite to 
or condition of employment. 

Pursuant to amendment No. 34, the fol- 
lowing statute was enacted (Ark. Stat. 8l- 
202): “No person shall be denied employ- 
ment because of membership in, or affiliation 
with, a labor union; nor shall any person be 
denied employment because of failure or re- 
fusal to join or affiliate with a labor union; 
nor shall any person, unless he shall volun- 
tarily consent in writing to do so, be com- 
pelled to pay dues, or any other monetary 
consideration to any labor organization as a 
prerequisite to, or condition of, or continu- 
ance of employment.” 


ARKANSAS SENATE RESOLUTION 3 


Senate resolution requesting the Arkansas 
congressional delegation to oppose the 
repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act 


Whereas the people of this State adopted 
amendment No. 34 to the constitution of the 
State of Arkansas which establishes the 
rights of labor and prohibits discrimination 
for or against labor unions; and 

Whereas section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley 
Act recognizes the right of each State to 
enact provisions comparable to amendment 
No. 34, thereby leaving to each State the 
right to determine whether the closed shop 
shall be permitted; and 

Whereas the President of the United 
States has announced his support of legisla- 
tion which would repeal section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, thereby nullifying amend- 
ment No. 34 to the constitution of the State 
of Arkansas and denying rights of labor 
guaranteed under the constitution of the 
State of Arkansas; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of the General 
Assembly that the Arkansas delegation in 
the Congress of the United States should 
exert their full efforts to oppose the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate of the first extraor- 
dinary session of the 65th General Assembly 
of the State of Arkansas, That the 
Arkansas General Assembly respectfully re- 
quests the Arkansas delegation in the Con- 
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gress of the United States to oppose legisla- 
tion now under consideration which would 
repeal section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act; 
be it 

Resolved, That upon adoption hereof a 
copy of this resolution shall be furnished by 
the secretary of the senate to each member 
of the Arkansas congressional delegation, 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, now 
I should like to read from the letter 
which I wrote Mr. Becker. I read ex- 
cerpts from it. I wrote: 


As I recall, you were among a group of 
labor officials from Arkansas who visited 
me in my Washington office in January of 
last year at which time we discussed this 
repeal proposal. I advised you then that 
I could not vote for repeal and stated a 
number of reasons why I could not do so. 

First of all, I do not believe in compulsory 
unionism or compulsory membership in any 
organization. I do not believe a working- 
man should be compelled to join a union 
in order to work or to retain a job; nor do 
I believe a worker should be denied a job 
or discharged from his employment because 
he is a member of a labor union. My con- 
cept of freedom is to permit the individual 
worker to make the choice—to decide for 
himself whether he wishes to join a union— 
and to be free from coercion or compulsion 
on the part of either the union or his em- 
ployer in making that decision. 

The constitutional amendment which the 
people of Arkansas adopted by ballot in 
1944 guarantees those rights to the worker. 
The enabling statute which was later 
adopted, in effect, carries out the will of the 
people as expressed in that constitutional 
amendment. The resolution and those of 
your members who have written me request- 
ing that I vote for repeal would have me 
vote to nullify the Arkansas constitutional 
provisions which our people adopted by bal- 
lot in a free election. I cannot do that. I 
do not think that I should be asked to do it. 


In my letter to Mr. Becker, from which 
I have read excerpts, I stated succinctly 
the reasons and principles upon which 
I base my opposition to this proposal. 
There are many other reasons and fac- 
tors that entered into my considerations, 
but those stated in my letter to Mr. 
Becker are wholly compelling and suf- 
ficient to sustain my position. 

I thank the distinguished minority 
leader for his courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
2 minutes to the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits]. 


PROPOSED REORGANIZATION OF 
THE COMMUNITY RELATIONS OR- 
GANIZATION 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in re- 

spect of the President’s reorganization 

plan of the Community Relations Orga- 
nization, I am today introducing a reso- 
lution of disapproval and will seek hear- 
ings by the Committee on Government 

Operations. 

I consider it wrong to transfer this 
agency to the Department of Justice, the 
prosecuting arm. It ought to go to an 
agency of the executive where mediation 
and conciliation can be practiced. Asa 
member of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, I shall seek early hear- 
ings on this proposal. 
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PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED— 
CLOTURE MOTION 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MansFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of 
the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the La- 
bor-Management Reporting Act of 1959 
and to amend the first proviso of sec- 
tion 8(a) (3) of the National Labor Rela- 
tions Act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is it the 
sense of the Senate that the debate shall 
be brought to a close? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I yield 
myself 1 minute, 

There appeared in the Miami Herald 
on February 7, 1966, a very short edi- 
torial which bears the title “A Principle 
Goes to Jail.” It reads as follows: 

A PRINCIPLE GOES TO JAIL 

The Senate debate on repealing the right- 
to-work provision of the Taft-Hartley Act has 
little significance for Levi Mews, a Milwau- 
kee businessman. Wisconsin already has ex- 
ercised its option and made the union shop 
compulsory. 

But Mr. Mews can testify what it means 
when the right to work is lost. 

One of his longtime workers refused 
on principle to join the union and Mr. Mews 
said he would respect the decision. The court 
said otherwise. 

Because he didn’t fire his employee forth- 
with, Mr. Mews was sentenced to jail for 30 
days. The Wisconsin Supreme Court upheld 
the verdict last week. 

While Mr. Mews worries about who will 
mind his store while he serves his term, 
Senators debate putting all American em- 
ployers under the same threat of prison if 
they insist on the right to work without 
paying tribute to a union. We hope Mr. 
Mews’ plight will help them decide to pre- 
serve a basic freedom. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. I now yield 5 minutes 
to the distinguished Senator from Texas 
[Mr. Tower]. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the re- 
peal of section 14(b) would erode the al- 
ready restricted authority of the citizens 
of the States to legislate according to 
their expressed desires in this field. 

It would represent the diminution of 
powers enjoyed by the States. 

Not only would repeal nullify right-to- 
work laws which are now a part of the 
constitutional or statutory law of 19 
States, but it would also deprive all of 
the 50 States of their regulatory power 
in this important area of labor-manage- 
ment relations. This would be particu- 
larly unwise at a time when we keep 
weakening and taking away the police 
powers of the States. 

Adoption of repeal would mean that 
citizens could not legislate specific guar- 
antees of economic and political freedom 
in the constitutions or statutes of their 
States. 

The reservation of this right to the 
people of each State is in keeping with 
the principles of federalism set forth in 
our Constitution and proven by the pas- 
sage of time. 
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One of the reasons why our constitu- 
tional system has survived so long, and 
one of the reasons why ours is the oldest 
written Constitution in force and effect 
in this world is because of the wisdom of 
the founders in devising this organic 
law, and because of the flexibility that 
is given to it by the dissemination of 
certain governmental powers among the 
States. 

The economy of my State of Texas has 
fared extremely well in recent years 
under our right-to-work law, as com- 
pared with non-right-to-work States, as 
Texas has gained a great deal under its 
present system of permitting freedom of 
choice about union membership. 

Labor and management have benefited 
in Texas. The economy of my State has 
expanded at a greater rate than the 
average of non-right-to-work States, 
and in an atmosphere of labor-manage- 
ment harmony. 

By virtually every index of economic 
growth it can be shown that not only 
my State, but all right-to-work States, 
have fared better than non-right-to- 
work States. 

Growth of union membership in right- 
to-work States has demonstrated that 
compulsory membership is not necessary 
for the continued good health of labor 
unions. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
U.S. Department of Labor and other na- 
tionally recognized reports show that 
right-to-work States lead the Nation in 
the rate of new jobs created in business 
and industry. 

In the first quarter of 1965, the unions 
in Texas, a right-to-work State, won 43 
of 56 National Labor Relations Board 
conducted representation elections for a 
win figure of 76 percent. This com- 
pares with a win figure of approximately 
60 percent for the 2 previous years in 
Texas, and 57 percent over the entire 
Nation. 

It can be seen that in our right-to- 
work State the unions have had greater 
success in organizing shops than they 
have in the non-right-to-work States. 

Productivity and capital investment in 
an atmosphere of voluntarism create the 
most dynamic employment opportu- 
nities. Restrictions, whether by labor or 
Government policy, cause the employ- 
ment opportunities to go elsewhere, as 
indeed they are doing these days. 

Repeal of 14(b) would inevitably lead 
to heightened tensions and conflict 
throughout the land. Repealing a law 
strongly supported by a clear majority 
of the American people would create dis- 
cord, not stability. 

If we were to proceed with the con- 
sideration of H.R. 77 and to enact it 
into law we would create the most power- 
ful monopoly that this country has ever 
seen. We would create a tremendous 
force acting with little restraint to in- 
fluence the course of public affairs, and 
to influence the economy of this coun- 
try. Should we create such a monopoly 
it would not be by popular demand of 
the people of the United States. It 
would be the result of the concerted 
political activity of the great union orga- 
nizations of this country. 
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It would be only a manifestation of the 
tremendous political influence exercised 
by trade unions, an influence out of all 
proportion to its numbers, and an in- 
fluence that sometimes flouts the popu- 
lar will. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
will yield 3 additional minutes to the 
Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. It is inconceivable to 
me that a man should be required to 
pay a tribute for the privilege of earn- 
ing his bread. It is inconceivable to me 
that the unions would be so preoccupied 
with the goal of compulsory unionism 
that they would resort to the use of 
political threats, such as they have done. 

I have received notification from union 
leaders, not of my State, I may hasten 
to add, but without my State, threaten- 
ing me with political extinction if I con- 
tinue to oppose repeal of section 14(b). 

Perhaps they do have the power to 
extinguish me politically, but if I should 
lose my seat in this august body because 
of my position on this issue, it is well 
worth it, because I believe that those of 
us who oppose repeal will prevail, and 
regardless of what happens to us in 
the future, I believe generations of 
Americans yet to come will thank us 
for preserving one last vestige of free- 
dom in the United States, and that is 
the right of a man to seek employment 
to better himself, and to sustain his fam- 
ily regardless of whether or not he be- 
longs to any organization, regardless of 
whether or not it is in his conscience 
not to belong to such an organization. 

Therefore, Mr. President, I trust the 
Senate, in its good judgment, will vote 
against cloture. 


WHAT GENERAL GAVIN REALLY 
SAID ABOUT VIETNAM 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
yield not to exceed 5 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
Harper’s magazine for February 1966, in 
its department termed ‘“The Easy Chair,” 
has published an article entitled “A Com- 
munication on Vietnam,” written by Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin, retired. 

Inserted prior to this article, and 
signed The Editors,” is a statement 
which starts as follows: 

In the following letter General Gavin pre- 
sents the first basic criticism of the adminis- 
tration’s policy in Vietnam by a major mili- 
tary figure. As an alternative, he urges the 
stopping of our bombing of North Vietnam, 
a halt in the escalation of the ground war, 
withdrawal of American troops to defend a 
limited number of enclaves along the South 
Vietnam coast, and renewed efforts to find 
a solution through the United Nations or a 
conference in Geneva. 


As the result of this testimony, in a 
hearing before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee on Tuesday, February 8, 
I asked General Gavin if it was true that 
he urged the stopping of our bombing 
of North Vietnam. He said that that 
assertion was not true. 

I then asked General Gavin if it was 
true that he recommended a halt in the 
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escalation of the ground war. He said 
that it was not true. 


I then asked the general if it was true 
that he recommended a withdrawal of 
American troops to defend a limited 
number of enclaves along the South Viet- 
namese coast. He said that that was 
not true. 


Because of this extraordinary develop- 
ment in the discussions about Vietnam, 
I ask unanimous consent that the cover- 
ing letter in this magazine, signed “The 
Editors,” be inserted at this point in the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A COMMUNICATION ON VIETNAM FROM 
GEN. JAMES M. GAVIN 


In the following letter General Gavin 
presents the first basic criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s policy in Vietnam by a major 
military figure. As an alternative, he urges 
the stopping of our bombing of North Viet- 
nam, a halt in the escalation of the ground 
war, withdrawal of American troops to defend 
a limited number of enclaves along the 
South Vietnam coast, and renewed efforts 
“to find a solution through the United Na- 
tions or a conference in Geneva.” 

General Gavin argues for such a change in 
policy on purely military „ one 
views on the Vietnam war cannot be taken 
lightly, since he has established a reputa- 
tion during the last 30 years as one of Amer- 
ica’s leading strategic thinkers. At the time 
of the French defeat in Vietnam, he was 
Chief of Plans and Operations for the Depart- 
ment of the Army, and his advice is generally 
believed to be largely responsible for the 
United States refusal to enter the southeast 
Asian conflict on a large scale at that time. 
He enlisted in the Army as a private in 1924 
and rose to the rank of lieutenant general 
before his retirement in 1958; he had a dis- 
tinguished combat career as a paratroop 
commander in World War II; and he served 
for a time as Chief of Research and Develop- 
ment for the Army. After retirement he was 
Ambassador to France, and is now chairman 
of the board and chief executive officer of 
Arthur D. Little, Inc., an industrial research 
firm in Cambridge, Mass. 

He left the Pentagon because of disagree- 
ments on what was, in 1958, the basic mili- 
tary policy of the Eisenhower administra- 
tion. His reasons for such disagreements 
were set forth in his book, “War and Peace 
in the Space Age,” published by Harper & 
Row; as he indicates in the following letter, 
most of the changes he then urged have since 
been carried out. 

The editors hope that General Gavin’s 
communication may stimulate a searching 
reexamination of American military and for- 
eign policies by other public figures who 
are especially qualified by experience and 
training to discuss them. In the coming 
months Harper’s hopes to publish further 
contributions to such a reappraisal. 

THE EDITORS. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
at this point in the Recorp a colloquy 
between General Gavin and myself on 
this subject. 


There being no objection, the colloquy 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Senator SYMINGTON. General, it is always 
a privilege to see you, sir. The reason you 
are here is because of a letter you wrote to 
Harper’s magazine. Did you discuss the let- 
ter with the editors at the time you sent it 
in? 
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General Gavin. No, I did not, Senator 
SYMINGTON. 

Senator SYMINGTON, I will make my ques- 
tions as short as possible and would appre- 
ciate your answers being as short as possi- 
ble, because of the 10-minute time limit. 

I would run through the letter with you, 
if I may. 

General Gavin, Surely. 

Senator SYMINGTON. The editors say, “He 
urges the stopping of our bombing of North 
Vietnam”; is that true? 

General Gavin. No, it is not true. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Then they say you 
want “a halt in the escalation of the ground 
war.“ Is that true? 

General Gavin. No, it is not true. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Then they say you 
recommend “withdrawal of American troops 
to defend a limited number of enclaves 
along the South Vietnamese coast”; is that 
true? 

General Gavin. Not true. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I wonder why the edi- 
tors deceived as to what your thoughts were? 

General Gavin. I do not know. I suggest 
you bring the editor in here and talk to him. 

Senator SYMINGTON. That might be a good 
idea because, based on what the general says, 
this statement by the editors who published 
this article is false, and is one of the reasons 
why there has been so much misunder- 
standing. 

General Gavin. Yes, I agree with you. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
later on in this hearing the distinguished 
senior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
Muwnpt] again brought up this matter, 
asking for clarification. General Gavin 
took the same position with the Senator 
from South Dakota that he did with me. 
Then he volunteered that a Harper’s 
magazine advertisement in last Sunday’s 
issue of the New York Times magazine 
which said that he, Gavin, was challeng- 
ing “Johnson’s strategy in Vietnam” was 
wrong; and that he had written Harper’s 
as follows: 

“I was shocked to see the advertisement 
in yesterday’s book review section of the 
New York Times,” and I was, because it mis- 
represents entirely my point of view. 


In order that the truth as to what 
General Gavin actually did say be re- 
ported accurately, not only to the Senate, 
but also to Congress and the people, I 
ask unanimous consent that this part 
of the dialog between the Senator 
from South Dakota and General Gavin 
be inserted at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator Munpr. I think maybe part of the 
problem which has confused the public may 
come from what the editors of Harper's said 
about your use of the word “enclave.” 

Of course the general public is hopefully 
looking for any way, as we all are, to avoid 
the war from getting any greater, and the 
grasp on this phrase. The editor said: 

“In the following letter General Gavin 
points out some basic criticisms of the ad- 
ministration’s policies in Vietnam.” 

Then he says “as an alternative he urges 
the stopping of our bombing in North Viet- 
nam.” 

I think you have clearly made it obvious 
that that is not your point, even though the 
editor reads that into your article. 

“A halt in the escalation of the ground 
war,” but no definitive procedure for getting 
that done has been worked out. 

“Withdrawal of American troops to defend 
a limited number of enclaves along the South 
Vietnamese coast,” this is what he says. 
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After reading your article, the average lay- 
man is likely to read into this exactly what 
the editor of Harper’s read. 

We get a lot of letters. I get a lot of let- 
ters from friends around the world saying, 
“General Gavin has got a very fine way of 
handling this thing without loss of life, sort 
of an operation fortress they call it or a 
holding operation.” 

Now I take it that that is not what you 
meant to say. 

General Gavin. That is absolutely 

Senator Munpr. The editor of Harper’s 
read it wrong. Is that right? 

General Gavin. Senator, this is not what 
I meant whatsoever. Senator SYMINGTON 
asked me about these points earlier. I might 
say furthermore in the Sunday issue of the 
New York Times magazine Harper’s adver- 
tised, in this current issue of their magazine, 
with a lead, what appeared to be an article 
by Gen. James M. Gavin versus Johnson's 
strategy in Vietnam, and I wrote to them 
Monday, and I have the letter in front of 
me, and I said: 

“I was shocked to see the advertisement in 
yesterday’s book review section of the New 
York Times,” and I was, because it misrep- 
resents entirely my point of view. 

I do not know how one controls that, but 
I would suggest that you bring the editor 
in here. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that General 
Gavin’s letter to Harper’s be printed at 
this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From Harper's magazine, February 1966] 


A COMMUNICATION ON VIETNAM FROM GEN. 
JAMES M. GAVIN 


Last Noyember our Secretary of Defense, 
while in Vietnam, finally gave battlefield ap- 
proval to the concept of Sky Cavalry. 
Harper’s should take some pride in the fact 
that it published my article, “Cavalry, and 
I Don’t Mean Horses,” in 1954. That was the 
genesis of the idea for this new form of 
mobility for our ground forces. It was too 
revolutionary for acceptance in the Penta- 
gon then, and Harper’s performed a public 
service in helping advance the idea. 

I would like to comment about the Viet- 
nam situation further. I should emphasize 
at the outset that I am writing solely from 
a military-technical point of view. I was 
Chief of Plans and Operations in the Depart- 
ment of the Army when Dienbienphu brought 
the French endeavors in Vietnam to an end. 
The Chief of Staff, Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way, directed that we go into the situation 
quite thoroughly in case a decision should 
be made to send U.S. forces into the Hanoi 
Delta. As I recall, we were talking about 
the possibility of sending 8 divisions plus 
35 engineer battalions and other auxiliary 
units. We had one or two old China hands 
on the staff at the time and the more we 
studied the situation the more we realized 
that we were, in fact, considering going to 
war with China, since she was supplying all 
the arms, ammunition, medical and other 
supplies to Ho Chi Minh. If we would be, 
in fact fighting China, then we were fighting 
her in the wrong place on terms entirely to 
her advantage. Manchuria, with its vast 
industrial complex, coal, and iron ore, is 
the Ruhr of China and the heart of its war- 
making capacity. There, rather than in 
southeast Asia, is where China should be 
engaged, if at all. 

I should emphasize at the outset that there 
are philosophical and moral aspects of the 
war in southeast Asia that are understand- 
ably disturbing to every thoughtful person. 
My comments, however, are based entirely 
upon a tactical evaluation of our efforts 
there. At the time of the French defeat, it 
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seemed to us military planners that if an ef- 
fort were made by the United States to secure 
Vietnam from Chinese military exploitation, 
and that if force on the scale that we were 
talking about were to be employed, then the 
Chinese would very likely reopen the fight- 
ing in Korea. 

At the time, General Ridgway thought it 
prudent to bring this situation directly to 
the attention of President Eisenhower, point- 
ing out that we should be prepared for a 
large-scale war if we were to make the initial 
large-scale commitment to the Hanoi Delta 
that we were thinking about. I thought at 
the time that it took great moral courage for 
General Ridgway to take this action, but he 
has never been a man to lack such courage. 
The President decided not to make the com- 
mitment and in his book, “Mandate for 
Change,” he commented that to have gone 
to war under those conditions would have 
been like hitting the tail of the snake rather 
than the head,” which is a good analogy. 

Today we have sufficient force in South 
Vietnam to hold several enclaves on the coast, 
where sea and air power can be made fully 
effective. By enclaves I suggest Camranh 
Bay, Danang, and similar areas where Amer- 
ican bases are being established. However, 
we are stretching these resources beyond rea- 
son in our endeavors to secure the entire 
country of South Vietnam from the Vietcong 
penetration. This situation, of course, is 
caused by the growing Vietcong strength. 

The time has come, therefore, when we sim- 
ply have to make up our mind what we want 
to do and then provide the resources neces- 
sary to doit. If our objective is to secure all 
of South Vietnam, then forces should be de- 
ployed on the 17th parallel and along the 
Cambodian border adequate to do this. In 
view of the nature of the terrain, it might be 
necessary to extend our defenses on the 17th 
parallel to the Mekong River, and across part 
of Thailand. Such a course would take many 
times as much force as we now have in 
Vietnam. 

To increase the bombing and to bomb 
Hanoi—or even Peiping—will add to our prob- 
lems rather than detract from them, and it 
will not stop the penetrations of North Viet- 
nam troops into the south. Also if we were 
to quadruple, for example, our combat forces 
there, we should then anticipate the inter- 
vention of Chinese “volunteers” and the re- 
opening of the Korean front. This seems to 
be the ultimate prospect of the course that 
we are now on. 

On the other hand, if we should maintain 
enclaves on the coast, desist in our bombing 
attacks in North Vietnam, and seek to find a 
solution through the United Nations or a 
conference in Geneva, we could very likely 
do so with the forces now available. Main- 
taining such enclaves while an effort is be- 
ing made to solve the internal situation in 
Vietnam, and in the face of the terroristic 
war that would be waged against them, poses 
some serious problems, and the retention of 
some of the enclaves may prove to be un- 
wise; but the problems that we would then 
have to deal with would be far less serious 
than those associated with an expansion of 
the conflict. 

I do not for a moment think that if we 
should withdraw from Vietnam the next stop 
would be Waikiki. The Kra Peninsula, Thai- 
land, and the Philippines can all be secured, 
although we ultimately might have heavy 
fighting on the northern frontiers of Thai- 
land. But we should be realistic about the 
dangers of the course that we are now on. 
A straightforward escalation of our land 
power in southeast Asia to meet every land- 
based challenge, while at the same time we 
leave China and Cambodia immune from at- 
tack, poses some very forbidding prospects. 
I realize that our Secretary of State was re- 
cently quoted in the press as having said 
that “the idea of sanctuary is out.” How- 
ever, the initiative is not ours and there is 
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an abundance of evidence now that both 
China and Cambodia are sanctuaries for 
Communist military strength that is used to 
support the Vietcong. 

To get to the heart of the problem, I 
doubt that world opinion would tolerate the 
bombing and seizure of Manchuria. If the 
Chinese Communists continue on their pres- 
ent course of aggression and, at the same 
time continue to develop more devastating 
weapons—and I refer to nuclear weapons— 
the time may come when China will bring 
upon herself a nuclear war. But that time 
is not here yet. In the meantime, we must 
do the best we can with the forces we have 
deployed to Vietnam, keeping in mind the 
true meaning of strategy in global affairs. 
Economics, science and technology, and 
world opinion will, in the long run, serve 
our strategic interests well if we handle our 
national resources wisely. On the other 
hand, tactical mistakes that are allowed to 
escalate at the initiative of an enemy could 
be disastrously costly. Since the advent of 
the Space Age, there has been a revolution 
in the nature of war and global conflict. 
The confrontation in Vietnam is the first 
test of our understanding of such change, 
or our lack of it. The measures that we now 
take in southeast Asia must stem from sa- 
gacity and thoughtfulness, and an aware- 
ness of the nature of strategy in this rapidly 
shrinking world. 

Referring again to the sky cavalry con- 
cept, which we are now employing in South 
Vietnam, it is the kind of innovation that is 
generally unpopular in a conservative society, 
and in the military establishment of such a 
society. But many more innovations, both 
technical and in management methods, must 
be found if we are to continue to survive as 
a free people. Merely making bigger bombs 
or using more of them is not the answer. 
So I hope that Harper’s will continue to sug- 
port innovative methods when they are sug- 
gested, as you did when you first published 
the idea of sky cavalry in 1954. 

When I retired in 1958, I said that I would 
be happy to serve as a private in the Army 
if it were the kind of an Army that I wanted 
it to be. I think it is that kind of an Army 
now, and I would be happy to serve in it in 
any grade in Vietnam or anywhere else. It is 
doing a splendid job in Vietnam and needs 
the support of all of our people. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. MANSFIELD] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as amend- 
ed, and section 703(b) of the Labor- 
Management Reporting Act of 1959 and 
to amend the first proviso of section 
8(a) (3) of the National Labor Relations 
Act, as amended. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a statement by 
me relating to the repeal of section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act be accepted and 
printed in the Rrecorp as if fully given by 
me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, there 
have been few public debates infected 
with more political emotionalism than 
the one over whether section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act should be repealed. 
In such emotionally charged debates, 
basic issues are often obscured and rele- 
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vant consequences are often distorted. 
The debate over 14(b) is no exception. 
All of us who have taken part in this 
debate have been guilty, at one time or 
another, of making sweeping generaliza- 
tions and predications as to the effects of 
State right-to-work laws which are au- 
thorized by 14(b), and about the conse- 
quences that would be incurred with the 
repeal of 14(b). 

Without attempting to present myself 
as a wholly detached and neutral ob- 
server I would like to review, as dispas- 
sionately as possible, the significant facts 
of the matter as I see them—the facts 
which I have drawn upon in deciding 
what position to take on the question of 
whether or not 14(b) should be repealed. 

First it is absolutely necessary to get 
firmly in mind the legal meaning of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act, what 
it does and does not do, and what its re- 
peal would or would not mean. 

Section 14(b) was included in the 
Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 because Con- 
gress wanted to specifically spell out the 
fact that the individual States had the 
right to enact laws declaring that the 
right of persons to accept employment, if 
offered, shall not be denied or abridged 
on account of membership or nonmem- 
bership in alabor union. In short, Con- 
gress wanted to make it very clear that 
the States could, if they so chose through 
their democratic majority rule processes 
of political debate and lawmaking, ban 
union security arrangements such as the 
union shop. In so acting Congress was 
not conferring upon the States a power 
that they did not previously possess. 
The historic Wagner Act of 1935, which 
labor leaders, with some justification, 
point to as the Magna Carta of the labor 
union movement, contained no provision 
aimed at precluding the States from leg- 
islating in this area. During the period 
from 1935 to 1947 four States did enact 
such laws. In 1947, seven more put 
right-to-work laws on their statutes. 
Since then, several other States have 
adopted such laws, some have repealed 
laws that they had earlier adopted, leav- 
ing 19 States in which right-to-work 
laws are currently in effect. 

The State laws which declare the 
union shop to be illegal are generally 
called right-to-work laws. This des- 
ignation is taken from the fact that 
where such laws are in force no worker 
can be denied the opportunity to work 
because he refuses to join a union. Be- 
cause it is not commonly understood it 
needs to be pointed out that all right-to- 
work laws are impartial in their wording, 
protecting the rights of both union and 
nonunion employees. That is, they not 
only specify that workers shall not be 
denied a job because he prefers not to 
belong to a union, they also prohibit em- 
ployers from denying employment to a 
worker simply because he belongs to a 
union. Risht-to-work laws, of course, 
do not guarantee any worker a job. In 
thet sense the terms is misleading. 

On the other hand, the absence of 
right-to-work laws does not mean that 
all wage earners must belong to a 
union—a simple point, but one that is 
often overlooked in the heat of debate. 
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It must be kept in mind that a union can 
be established only after a majority of 
the workers of a particular plant or busi- 
ness agree to establish a union. The 
elected representatives of the union can 
then bargain with management for a 
union security arrangement. A union 
shop is legally put into effect only after 
both labor and management have so 
agreed. 

By the same token, the existence of 
right-to-work laws does not preclude 
the possibility that all workers in a par- 
ticular plant or business will belong to a 
union. Right-to-work laws are in no 
way aimed at preventing any worker who 
wishes to join a union from doing so. 
They are aimed only at preventing union 
membership as a condition of employ- 
ment. It is also necessary to note here 
that the existence of a right-to-work law 
does not in actual practice necessarily 
eliminate compulsory unionism. The 
promulgation of a law and its practical 
enforcement are two different things. 
Students of labor-management relations 
have long agreed that the Taft-Hartley 
Act’s legal ban on the closed shop did 
not in fact eliminate such arrangements, 
The closed shop has been driven under- 
ground, but not out of existence. The 
same parallel often exists in regards to 
State laws banning the union shop and 
lesser forms of union security contracts. 

It should also be kept in mind that 
national labor-management relations 
laws apply only to those business enter- 
prises found to be in the flow of inter- 
state commerce. Thus, repeal of 14(b) 
would in no way affect the status of 
right-to-work laws applicable to those 
enterprises of a purely intrastate nature, 
that is, the smaller and localized busi- 
ness concerns. 

A great number of political observers 
have pictured the debate over 14(b) asa 
sociopolitical struggle involving the 
question of the acceptability of unions, 
their role in society and the political 
power they exercise. 

Without question this element is in- 
volved. Most labor leaders see right-to- 
work laws as being antiunion both in 
intent and in effect. Of the individuals 
and groups who have campaigned for 
right-to-work laws and who oppose 
repeal of 14(b) there are those who im- 
plicitly agree with this view. They be- 
lieve that unions have become, or are 
threatening to become, so economically 
and politically powerful as to endanger 
the public interest. 

Due to the very nature of conflicting 
economic interest and the inevitable 
variations in ideological outlook, certain 
tensions between union interests and 
nonunion interests will always exist. 
These tensions have affected the debate 
over whether or not 14(b) should be 
repealed. 

But, Mr. President, it is my sincere 
belief that this aspect of the debate has 
been blown out of all reasonable propor- 
tion, and in the process many of the 
significant factors and issues in this 
great question have been ignored, ob- 
secured, and distorted. Another result of 
this situation is that it has become in- 
creasingly difficult for any individual to 
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participate in the debate without being 
categorized as either a rabid partisan or 
foe of labor. This is most unfortunate. 
Against the background of labor-man- 
agement legislation of the past three 
decades and in the context of present 
social, economic, and political climate of 
this country there are few citizens and 
fewer political and public opinion leaders 
who are seriously opposed to unions as 
such. Thus, it is a considerable injustice 
to see the 14(b) debate as simply one of 
prounion against antiunion forces. 

This is the age of big business, and 
regardless of where one’s economic or 
ideological interests may lie, fairminded 
judgment recognizes that big labor is 
perhaps an inevitable, and on the whole, 
a proper counterdevelopment. 

But precisely because of the existence 
of big labor and big business it is neces- 
sary at times for Government to inter- 
vene to the extent of establishing ground 
rules within which labor and business are 
to compete with each other so as to as- 
sure that this natural and inevitable 
struggle of economic interests be carried 
out in such a way as not to endanger the 
public interest. 

Independent observers note that prior 
to the 1930’s Government intervention 
in disputes between business and labor 
more often than not worked to the ad- 
vantage of business. This situation was 
dramatically changed by the enactment 
of a series of national laws during the 
1930’s. Under the climate of New Deal 
legislation the power of organized labor 
was widely and dramatically expanded. 

Since the end of World War II the Gov- 
ernment has steered a more neutral 
course. Although this has varied some- 
what between the various administra- 
tions and Congresses, the dominating 
theme of labor-management legislation 
in the postwar era has been the develop- 
ment of ground rules designed to assure 
the fair treatment of both business and 
labor, and particularly to protect and 
promote the overall public interest. 

The Taft-Hartley Act of 1947 is sym- 
bolic of this approach. Whereas the 
Wagner Act of 1935 had spoken only 
of the rights of labor, the Taft-Hartley 
Act spelled out the rights of business 
and the obligations of labor, and -also 
gave the National Government greater 
power to intervene in stalemated labor 
disputes where a work stoppage would 
be clearly against the national interest. 

The establishment of labor-manage- 
ment ground rules by Congress always 
involves two types of questions. First, 
what types of ground rules shall be de- 
veloped. Second, shall the ground rules 
be applied with national uniformity. 
Both of these questions always involve 
issues of much broader concern than the 
particular economic interests which are 
directly affected. They inevitably in- 
volve the larger questions of individual 
rights and freedoms, and the question 
of the basic governmental structure of 
this Nation and the nature of the politi- 
cal process by which public policy is 
made. 

In many aspects of labor-management 
relations Congress quite properly had 
judged that in the best interests of la- 
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bor, business, and the public as a whole, 
national uniformity is necessary and de- 
sirable. In the matter of union security 
arrangements, however, Congress, in the 
past, has judged that national uniform- 
ity is not necessary. Thus Congress has 
clearly expressed its intent that the indi- 
vidual States had the right to legislate 
in this area in accordance with the 

State’s own particular economic, social, 

and political situation. 

President Johnson has now asked that 
Congress remove this authority from 
States by repealing section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act. Although the Presi- 
dent had voted for the Taft-Hartley 
Act—including the 14(b) provision—in 
1947, and against repeal of 14(b) in 1948, 
and had voted for amending the Rail- 
way Labor Act in 1950 to include a pro- 
vision similar to 14(b), he said in his 
state of the Union message of 1965 that 
repeal of 14(b) was needed so as to “re- 
duce conflicts in our national labor pol- 
icy that for several years have divided 
Americans in several States.” In his 
message of 1966 he repeated his request 
for repeal so as “to make the labor 
laws in all our States equal to the laws 
of 31 States which do not have right- 
to-work measures.” 

The President, then, has said that na- 
tional uniformity in this area of la- 
bor legislation is now necessary and de- 
sirable. 

In attempting to decide whether or not 
such natignal uniformity is now neces- 
sary or desirable several basic questions 
of fact must be asked. One of the first, 
and one that no individual, regardless of 
his attitudes toward labor unions can 
avoid, is whether or not right-to-work 
laws have, in fact, acted to restrict labor 
union membership. 

The more vigorous advocates of repeal 
of 14(b) argue that right-to-work laws 
do indeed adversely affect labor union 
membership; that membership, and 
therefore overall union strength, would 
be significantly greater in those States 
which have right-to-work laws than is 
now the case. Labor groups have pro- 
duced statistical arguments supposedly 
“proving” this point. 

On the other hand, right-to-work ad- 
vocates have, with equal facility, pro- 
duced a myriad of statistical analyses 
refuting this argument and, indeed, often 
“proving” that more often than not 
union membership has grown faster in 
right-to-work States than in non-right- 
to-work States. 

Such statistical wars are common to 
political debates of this type. The adage 
that statistics can be used to prove any 
point of view is a sound one. Usually, 
however, independent analysis can prove 
which point of view is the more reason- 
able. In this particular case the hard, 
ee evidence proves neither point of 

ew. 

As James R. Wason, specialist in labor 
relations for the Library of Congress, 
concluded in his study: 

SECTION 14(b) OF THE TarT-HARTLEY ACT AND 
STATE RicHT-To-Work Laws; AN Inquiry 
INTO THEIR EFFECTS 
Union membership both rose and fell in 

ha A i TO oN and non-right-to-work 
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The overall changes in right-to-work States 
as a whole were as follows: 


bership.— 13, 881, 000 13, 872, 800 13, 375, 500 

Membership in right- 
to-work States. 2, 147, 300 2,118,000 | 2, 048, 000 

Percent oſ total in 
right-to-work 
States 15.3 


15.5 15.3 


These differences are not statistically sig- 
nificant. The changes of union membership 
follow more closely the changes in industrial 
employment than any other factor. * * * 
We have not been able to isolate a trend in 
union membership in right-to-work States 
as opposed to States without such laws. The 
supposed direct effects of right-to-work laws 
in causing members of unions to drop their 
membership does not appear. * * * These 
findings would appear to be consistent with 
the observation of other students of right- 
to-work laws. 


Approaching this matter from another 
direction one needs to ask: Do right-to- 
work laws have a beneficial impact on 
the State’s economy? Again it is ex- 
tremely difficult to isolate the impact of 
right-to-work laws, or their absence, 
from basic regional economic growth 
patterns that have been underway over 
the past several decades. Using such 
indicators as trends in personal income, 
employment, industries, Mr. Wason con- 
cluded that while there was some data 
suggesting that such laws were a factor 
in fostering economic growth, the evi- 
dence simply was not conclusive either 
way. 

Labor spokesmen invariably argue, and 
many sincerely believe, that right-to- 
work laws are rooted in antiunionism. 
This is a gross exaggeration. It does a 
great disservice to those who defend the 
right of States to enact right-to-work 
laws for reasons quite unrelated to the 
attitude toward labor. Such a sweeping 
indictment speaks poorly for the judg- 
ment of those who promote this argu- 
ment. 

While deploring the recklessness with 
which this indictment is made I would 
not attempt to argue that the charge, in 
some instances, is not without basis in 
fact. But the significant question is not 
whether such and such an individual or 
group is antiunion in outlook and moti- 
vation, but whether or not right-to-work 
laws do in fact have a significant ad- 
verse impact on the membership of 
unions and their overall economic and 
political strength. 

After careful study of independent 
analyses such as Mr. Wason’s I cannot 
but conclude that right-to-work laws do 
not, in fact, have this adverse effect. 

Labor leaders have made repeal of 
14(b) a symbol. They have declared 
that it weakens unions. It does not. But 
because they have so pictured it, repeal 
has become a symbolic test of their po- 
litical strength. Unfortunately it has 
also become, for many, a symbolic whip- 
ping boy for the ills that plague the labor 
movement. 

Against this background we can now 
turn directly to the question of whether 
or not the national uniformity that 
President Johnson has asked for in this 
area of labor-management relations is 
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necessary or desirable. Is Congress in 
1966 justified in taking from the States 
those powers which Congress expressly 
declared to be their rightful prerogative 
in 1947? 

If it could be conclusively established 
that right-to-work laws definitely under- 
mine labor union strength, or conversely 
that they act as a positive asset in a 
State’s efforts to attract new industry 
and, therefore, to improve its overall eco- 
nomic position, then one’s economic ties 
and ideological predisposition would be 
a major factor in his decision. But the 
hard, reliable evidence on these points 
simply does not prove a significant pat- 
tern in either direction on either of these 
points. 

Because of this the other issues in- 
volved in the proposal to repeal 14(b) 
take on even greater importance, and in 
fact, become the most meaningful and 
most important factors which Congress 
must consider in deciding this question. 

The first, and I believe the most im- 
portant, of these is the persistent and 
absolutely fundamental issue of the 
proper relationship between the States 
and the National Government. The Fed- 
eral system of government has been the 
source spring of many of this country’s 
greatest political strengths. 

The Founding Fathers did not intend 
that the Federal system in all its par- 
ticulars be rigid and unflexible. If it 
had been so designed it would have long 
since been abandoned, for changing con- 
ditions demand changes in process and 
procedures of politics and government. 
Thus, great changes have occurred, but 
the basic principles of federalism remain 
intact. There are none among us who 
would seriously argue that the Federal 
system has not served us well in the past, 
and only a rare few who would argue 
that it cannot continue to serve us well 
in the future. 

Thus, there is no likelihood that Amer- 
icans will purposely choose to formally 
discard the Federal system. But, of 
course, the Federal system in any mean- 
ingful sense, can be effectively destroyed 
without changing the letter of the Con- 
stitution. Many observers have argued 
that the changing relationship between 
the National Government and the States 
over the past several decades foretells 
just such a development. I do not share 
the more alarmist of these views. 

However, I firmly believe that we must 
be constantly vigilant not to render the 
delicate web of National-State relations. 
Diligence is necessary not so much be- 
cause of the existence of those who would 
purposefully destroy the Federal system. 
Those who are motivated by this desire 
are few in number and weak in power. 
Rather, diligence is necessary because 
the delicate and interlocking web of 
federalism can be sundered just as easily 
by default as by intent. In fact, the 
danger of default and negligence is by 
far the greater. 

I am not arguing the extreme position 
that the repeal of 14(b) will constitute 
the straw that will break the backbone 
of federalism. I am arguing, however, 
that to repeal 14(b) is to cut yet an- 
other strand of the Federal web. And 
while most of those who argue for re- 
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peal do not intend it, the end result 
would be a further weakening of the 
federal system. 

Mr. President, this is not a constitu- 
tional issue. I have little doubt but 
that the Supreme Court would uphold 
congressional action to repeal 14(b). 
And I agree that Congress, if it so 
chooses, has the authority to act in this 
area. But the important question here is 
whether it is necessary or desirable that 
Congress exercise this authority. I 
believe that the answer is no. To exer- 
cise this authority is both unnecessary 
and undesirable. 

The struggle over 14(b) has been in- 
tense and often bitter not because it 
has significantly and directly affected 
the relative balance of strength between 
labor and business, but because it has 
become, for too many on both sides of 
the question, a symbolic political issue. 
In such a climate the repeal of 14(b) 
would invariably be widely interpreted 
as a victory for the cause of organized 
labor, defeat of the effort to repeal 
would, by the same token, be interpreted 
of a victory for antiunion forces. The 
position of many participants in the de- 
bate has been largely dictated by this 
factor. 

This is most unfortunate, for candor 
forces the conclusion that in terms of 
hard concrete results the direct effect 
of repealing section 14(b) would be 
slight. This is so because’ the direct 
effects of 14(b) have been slight. 

I am not arguing that political sym- 
bols are unimportant. Images sometimes 
become extremely important aspects of 
our reality. But these political symbols 
must be kept in proper balance so that 
in the heat of emotional commitment we 
do not make those decisions which, while 
they have little meaningful impact on 
the concrete problems at hand, do un- 
intended damage in other areas. I be- 
lieve that to repeal 14(b) would consti- 
tute just such a mistake. 

Diversity is the hallmark of federalism. 
This diversity is at the same time its 
greatest liability and its greatest asset. 
At times, this diversity, born of the in- 
dependent sovereignty of the 50 States, 
can constitute a barrier to the promo- 
tion and protection of the overall na- 
tional interest. Therefore, the National 
Government has, from time to time, been 
obligated to enact legislative programs 
to be uniformly applied in all States. 

Diversity is also the Federal system’s 
greatest asset. I wholeheartedly agree 
with my honorable colleague, Senator 
WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, when he said: 

I have never thought uniformity, as a doc- 
trine or principle, a desirable goal of a society 
striving for greatness. 


Each State differs in its cultural back- 
ground, its political and social outlook, 
its economic structure, its labor and 
business climate. A major reason why 
this Union, so diverse in its peoples and 
regions, has endured is the fact that the 
Federal system is ingeniously designed to 
accommodate these differences. Be- 
cause of these differences the political 
processes and the public policies of each 
State differ in style and content from 
— 5 a and policies of every other 
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How can we justify depriving the citi- 
zens of the States to legislate in this 
area of labor-management relations ac- 
cording to their own particular situation 
and their democratically expressed de- 
sires? 

The President has said that this is 
necessary to eliminate conflict that has 
divided Americans. In reality, repeal of 
14(b) would magnify conflict, not elimi- 
nate it. The fact that the citizens of 31 
States have implicitly or explicitly de- 
cided not to enact right-to-work laws in 
no sense justifies the demand that all 
States regardless of their political and 
economic backgrounds must follow suit. 

To ask Congress to remove this au- 
thority from the States is not to ask 
Congress to endorse an existing con- 
sensus, but to violate it. To repeal 14(b) 
would not be to fulfill the consensus of 
the American people on this issue but to 
pervert it and to corrupt it. 

Any discussion of this question must 
address itself to the issue of individual 
rights and freedom. Some have argued 
that the single greatest issue involved in 
this debate is that of individual freedom 
of choice versus the demands of com- 
pulsory unionism. 

This states the case too simply. I cer- 
tainly accept the general principle that 
a worker should be free to decide whether 
or not to join a union. But lofty ideals 
do not always fit hard realities. How- 
ever regrettable it may be, the extreme 
complexity and interdependence of our 
modern society means that individual 
freedom is often restricted. Economic 
employment is no exception. 

If the freedom-of-choice argument is 
followed to its logical conclusion one 
would have to demand a national right- 
to-work law. But such a law would vio- 
late the right of the citizens of the in- 
dividual States to decide this question 
according to their own desires in the 
same sense that repeal of 14(b) would 
nullify the right of each State to de- 
cide this question. 

In some types of economic environ- 
ments, restrictions on individual free- 
dom, such as occur in union security ar- 
rangements, may actually be desirable. 
But this is a matter that must be left 
ia of the individual States to 

ecide. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


VISIT TO THE SENATE BY MEMBERS 
OF THE CONGRESS OF THE 
UNITED MEXICAN STATES 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 

yield as much time to the Senator from 

Alabama as he may desire. 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, for 
the last 6 years interparliamentary meet- 
ings have been held each year between 
Mexico and the United States, the meet- 
ings alternating between the two coun- 
tries. This year it is the good fortune of 
the United States to be the host to this 
interparliamentary conference. We have 
with us today, in the Senate Chamber, 
the parliamentarians representing the 
great country of Mexico. 

We have just started the conference 
and have concluded our opening plenary 
session. Immediately following the vote 
which is to take place shortly, we shall 
return to our session and divide into 
committees for the purpose of discussing 
various problems and issues of common 
interest to the two countries. 

Mr. President, at this time I wish to 
present the Mexican delegation. First, 
I wish to introduce Senator Moreno, who 
is the chairman of the Mexican delega- 
tion. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, 
since our guests are standing, I am 
pleased to present the entire Mexican 
delegation to the Sixth Interparliamen- 
tary Conference between our two coun- 
tries. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
am delighted to have the privilege to 
point out that the pending vote on 
cloture is not the only noteworthy event 
to occur in the Senate this morning. I 
refer to the presence on the Senate floor 
of a number of our distinguished guests 
from the Congress of the United Mexi- 
can States. 

Every year at this time the parliamen- 
tarians of Mexico and the United States 
meet together to discuss problems of 
mutual interest to our countries in an 
atmosphere of warm understanding, mu- 
tual tolerance, and respect, and good 
fellowship. This year, the Sixth Annual 
Mexican-United States Interparliamen- 
tary Conference convenes at a time when 
the spirit of friendship is particularly 
strong and the atmosphere is unclouded 
by divisive issues. The year just ended 
was a notable one in Mexican-United 
States relations marked by great strides 
toward the solution of the Colorado River 
salinity problem. And so it is that prob- 
lems which have long stood between our 
two countries have been ameliorated, 
proving beyond doubt that neighbors can 
live together, side by side, in an at- 
mosphere of cooperative friendship and 
good will. 

To those distinguished delegates we 
already know, we extend the special 
greetings reserved to good friends of long 
standing. To the new members of the 
delegation of Mexico who have come here 
to participate in these meetings for the 
first time, we wish you a hearty welcome 
in the hope that this will mark the be- 
ginning of a long and lasting friendship 
which we hope will grow even closer with 
the passage of time. 

The success of these conferences which 
alternate each year between Mexico and 
the United States is truly a reflection of 
the wisdom and hard work of the distin- 
guished chairmen of the respective dele- 
gations. Our own distinguished col- 
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league, Senator JoHN SPARKMAN, of Ala- 
bama, an outstanding member of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, has 
served as chairman of the U.S. delegation 
ever since the first Conference in 1961. 
The continued success of the U.S. par- 
ticipation in these conferences is largely 
due to the fine service that Senator 
SPARKMAN has performed each year, and, 
I might add, to the leadership of Repre- 
sentative ROBERT Nix, of Philadelphia, 
on the House of Representatives side. 

Senator Manuel M. Moreno, senator 
from the State of Guanajuato and chair- 
man of the Mexican delegation this year, 
has a long and distinguished career in 
the Mexican Government and is a friend 
and delegate to these conferences of long 
standing. Senator Don Manuel Tello, 
from the State of Zacatecas, a former 
Foreign Minister of the Republic of 
Mexico, a former distinguished Ambas- 
sador to the United States and last year’s 
Chairman, is with us once again, as is 
Deputy Jorge De La Vega Dominguez, 
of Chiapas, who is the coordinator of the 
delegation from the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. Each of these eminent and sim- 
patico gentlemen have made great con- 
tributions to the fine record of accom- 
plishment that these Interparliamentary 
Conferences have made in their short but 
notable history. 

To all of you I extend a hearty welcome 
along with my hopes that this Conference 
will again prove to be the great success 
that it has been in the past. Welcome, 
friends. [Applause, Senators rising.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the junior Senator from Illinois, 
the distinguished minority leader. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, Senor 
Moreno and all other members of the 
delegation, in the City of Chicago we 
have a very substantial Mexican popu- 
lation who have contributed to the com- 
munity life in the city and State. It has 
been my privilege to be their guest on 
many an occasion. 

Today I should like to say to you in the 
language of a song that was very popular 
years ago, and sung everywhere in Amer- 
ica, “Hi, Neighbor; Hi, Neighbor.” 

Today, with pleasure, may I say to all 
of you, “Hi, neighbor. We are delighted 
to have you.” [Applause.] 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished senior Senator 
from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
representing the State of Texas, which 
has a common land boundary with our 
sister Republic of Mexico extending for 
more than 1,000 miles, I extend greetings 
to the members of the Interparliamen- 
tary Conference. 

The State of Texas has had long and 
fine neighbor relations with the states in 
the northern part of the Republic of 
Mexico. 

I join in extending a warm welcome on 
behalf of a State whose people contain 
approximately 1½ million people with 
Spanish names, most of whom speak the 
Spanish language. 

Texas has a closer contact with Mexico 
than Mexico does with any other part 
of the United States, and Texas probably 
has closer contact with Mexico than all 
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other parts of the United States put 

together. 

We welcome these distinguished mem- 
bers from our sister Republic. I hope 
that you can stop in Texas on your way 
home. 

We are glad to have you here. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I doubt 
that in the history of the people of 
Mexico and the people of the United 
States there has ever been a time to 
equal the present time with its fidelity 
and strength of fellowship between our 
two countries. One by one over the past 
many years, problems which have 
plagued us have been solved. 

As one who has been privileged to serve 
on several of these Mexico-American In- 
terparliamentary Conferences, it is my 
view that much of the bases on which the 
problems have been solved has been the 
ror 115 1 annual conferences. 

ust off my Anaheim, Calif., 

Spanish for a moment. 

(Mr. KUCHEL then greeted the dele- 
gates in Spanish.) 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield briefly to the distinguished Presi- 
dent pro tempore, the senior Senator 
from Arizona. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Como Senador de 
Arizona les extiendo una bien venida. 
Gracias, Amigos. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
yield to the distinguished junior Senator 
from New Mexico. 

Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I am 
indeed happy to be associated with this 
group representing the U.S. Congress. I 
am happier still that we have the dis- 
tinguished parliamentarians from Mex- 
ico present this morning. 

I was a part of the first team from the 
United States back in 1960 and have 
been continuously with this group. 

We have noticed through the years 
that an affinity has been developing be- 
tween the two Congresses which indeed 
forebodes increasingly better relations 
between our two countries. 

As a Senator from the State of New 
Mexico and a neighbor to the parlia- 
mentarians, I extend a warm welcome 
not only on behalf of the State of New 
Mexico, but also on behalf of the U.S. 
Senate. 

(Mr. MONTOYA then greeted the 
delegates in Spanish.) [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that there may 
be printed at this point in the RECORD 
a list of the delegates to the Sixth Mex- 
ico-United States Interparliamentary 
Conference, together with other material 
contained in this publication. 

There being no objection, the list and 
material were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

SIXTH MEXICO-UNITED STATES INTERPARLIA- 
MENTARY CONFERENCE, WASHINGTON—PHIL- 
p> icing FRANCISCO, FEBRUARY 9-15, 

MEXICAN DELEGATION 
Senators and wives 


Lic. Manuel M. Moreno, Carmen Contreras 
de Moreno. 
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Don Manuel Tello Baurraud, Guadalupe 
Macias de Tello. 

Lic. Arturo Llorente Gonzalez, Bertha M. 
de Llorente. 

Lic. Maria Lavalle Urbina. 

Dr. Mario C. Olivera, Celia Olivera Mar- 
tinez (daughter). 

Lic. Arturo Moguel Esponda, Inocencia D. 
de Moguel. 

Lic. Amado Estrada Rodriguez, Margarita 
C. de Estrada. 

Ing. Eulalio Gutiérrez Treviño, Margarita 
T, de Gutiérrez. 

Gral. Ignacio Bonilla Vázquez, Ma. de los 
Angeles V. de Bonilla. 

Ing. Juan de Dios Bojórquez Leon, Carlota 
Bojórquez del V. (daughter). 

Mayor Oswaldo Cravioto Cianeros, Con- 
suelo H, de Cravioto. 

Don Antonio Flores Mazari, Magdalena 
Flores (daughter). 

Deputies and wives 


Lic. Jorge de la Vega, Hermila G. de de la 
Vega. 

Don Mauro Berrueto Ramon, Juana B. de 
Berrueto. 

Lic. José Antonio Cobos, Susana Pons de 
Cobos. 

Lic. Luis Dantén Rodriguez, Evelyn M. de 
Rodriguez. 

Lic. Alejandro Carrillo, Aurea C. de Carrillo. 

Dr. Raúl Legaspi, Elizabeth C. de Legaspi. 

Lic. Abraham Aguilar Paniagua, Carlota G. 
de Aguilar. 

Prof. Vicente Fuentes Diaz, Rosa Pintado 
de Fuentes. 

Dr. Antonio Martinez Manaoutou, 
Elena S. de Martinez. 

Profra. Aurora Navia Millan, Dr. Raymundo 
Moreno Navia (son). 

Profra. Martha Andrade de del Rosal, 
Martha del Rosal Andrade (daughter). 

Don Rubén Moheno Velasco, Gracia O. 
Moheno V. (daughter). 


Alternates 


Dr. Humberto Morales, Humberto Morales 
Quintero (son). 

Dr. Arnulfo Trevifio Garza, Ma. de la Luz 
C. de Treviño. 


PERSONNEL ACCOMPANYING THE MEXICAN 
DELEGATION FROM MEXICO 


Advisers and wives 


Humberto Martinez R. Romero, Elva Pel- 
ayo de Martinez. 

Lic. Juan Gallardo Moreno, Director Gen- 
eral of Consular Service, Ministry for Foreign 
Relations; Juliana de Gallardo. 

Enrique Pérez López, Chief Director, In- 
ternational Economic Relations, Ministry for 
Foreign Relations; Maria Elguézabal P. 

Lic. Gonzalo Mora O., Manager of the Na- 
tional Bank of Foreign Commerce; Rosario 
B. de Mora. 

Jorge Leipin Caray, Eva B. de Leipin. 

Lic. Sergio González Gálvez, Chief, Dept. 
of U.N. and O. A. S. Affairs, Ministry for For- 
eign Relations. 

Lic. Agustin López Munguía, Asst. Dir. Gen- 
eral of Public Financing Studies, Ministry of 
Finance. 

Lic. Benito Berlin, Director General of Eco- 
nomic Studies, Ministry of Industry and 
Commerce. 


Ma. 


Press 


Luis M. Farias, Coordinator of Press (Ad- 
ministrator of Tourism in Mexico); Maria 
Emilia M. de Farias. 


Miss Rose Mary Mackey, Aide to Mr. Farias. 
Administrative personnel and wives 

Sen. Antonio Garcia Rojas, Treasurer, Sen- 
ate; Belen B. de Garcia R. 

Dip. Agustin Arroyo Damian, Treasurer, 
Chamber of Deputies; Bertha Legaspi de Ar- 
royo. 

Capt. David Romero Vargas, Assistant Co- 
ordinator, Senate. 

Bernardo Picaso, 
Chamber of Deputies. 


Assistant Coordinator, 
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Documentation personnel 
Lic. Juan Pérez-Abreu J., Chief. 
Marcelo Aragon del Rivero. 
Salvador Mercado Moreno. 
Manuel Aleman. 
Francisco Bravo Villarreal (Translator). 


Stenographers 
Joel Hernandez, Jesús Sánchez Niño, Héc- 
tor Contreras, Alberto Moreno Carsolio, Lic. 
Francisco López Alvarez, Fernando Hidalgo. 
UNITED STATES DELEGATION 
Senate delegates 
JoHN SPARKMAN, Alabama, chairman; 
WAYNE Morse, Oregon; ALBERT GORE, Tennes- 
see; MIKE MANSFIELD, Montana; ERNEST 
GRUENING, Alaska; DANIEL K. INOUYE, 
Hawaii; GAYLORD NELSON, Wisconsin; JOSEPH 
M. Montoya, New Mexico; GEORGE D. AIKEN, 
Vermont; THomas H. KUCHEL, California; 
Paul. J. FANNIN, Arizona; GEORGE MURPHY, 
California. 
House delegates 
RoserT N. C. Nrx, Pennsylvania, chairman; 
Harris B. MCDOWELL, Jr., Delaware; JAMES 
C. WRIGHT, Jr., Texas; HAROLD T. JOHNSON, 
California; RONALD BROOKS CAMERON, Cali- 
fornia; JoHN M. Stack, Jr., West Virginia; 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, Texas; EDWARD R. DER- 
WINSKI, Illinois; F. BRADFORD MORSE, Mas- 
sachusetts; James Harvey, Michigan; AL- 
PHONSO BELL, California; CHESTER L, MIZE, 
Kansas. 
PROGRAMA 


Febrero 9 (Miércoles) 


3:10 p.m.: La Delegación Mexicana arriba 
al Aeropuerto “Dulles” a bordo de un avión 
de Aeronaves. Una Guardia de Honor y 
miembros de la Delegación de los Estados 
Unidos recibrian a los visitantes en “Dulles” 
y, después de las ceremonias de bienvenida, 
se dirigirán conjuntamente en autobús al 
Shoreham Hotel. 

5:00 p.m.: Llegada al Shoreham Hotel. 
Recepción. (Buffet ligero) Resto de la noche 
libre. 

Febrero 10 (Jueves) 


9 a.m.: Salida del hotel (los Co-Presi- 
dentes). 

9:30 a.m.: Reunión de los Co-Presidentes, 
Sala 8-116, Capitolio. 

9:15 a.m.: Salida de hotel (lo delegados y 
sus señoras). 

10 a.m.: Apertura de la Sesión Plenaria. 
Vieja Camara de la Corte Suprema, Capitolio 
de los Estados Unidos. Saludo del Secretario 
de Estado Dean Rusk y del Representante 
Nix, Presidente de la Delegación de la 
Camara de Representantes. Replica del Presi- 
dente de la Delegación Mexicana. (Se in- 
vita a las esposa de los miembros de ambas 
delegaciones a concurrir al acto.) 

10:40 a.m.: Los Delegados Mexicanos 
visitarán la Camara de Senadores. (Las es- 
posas de los delegados y el personal se hal- 
larän en la Galeria del Senado.) 

11 a.m.: Reuniones de los Comités: 

12:30 p.m.: Comité Politico—Vieja Camara 
de la Corte Suprema. 

Comité Económico y Social—Sala H-227, 
Capitolio. 

(Durante las reuniones de los Comités, se 
invita a las esposas de los delegados a un 
café que se servirá en la oficina del Senador 
MANSFIELD, Capitolio, Sala S-208 [Sera an- 
fitriona la Sra. de MANSFIELD], seguido de una 
gira por el Capitolio.) 

1 p.m.: Comida en el Departamento de Es- 
tado, Salón Benjamin Franklin, para las 
Delegaciones de México y de los Estados 
Unidos, y respectivas exposas. (Anfitriones: 
Senador SPARKMAN y Representante Nix.) 

3:30: Reuniones de los Comités en el 
Capitólio: 

5 p.m.: Comité Político—Vieja Camara de 
la Corte Suprema. Comité Económico y 
Social—Sala H-227. 

6 p.m.: Salida del hotel (los delegados y 
sus sefioras) con destino a la Embajada de 
México. 
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6:30-8 p.m.: Recepción en la Embajada de 
México, 


Febrero 11 (Viernes) (Ver Programa separado 
para las damas) 


9:15 a.m.: Salida del hotel (los delegados) 

con destino al Capitolio de los Estados 
Unidos. 

10 a.m.-12 mediodía: Reuniones de los dos 
comités, Capitolio de los Estados Unidos: 
Comité Politico—Vieja Camara de la Corte 
prs Comité Económico y Social—Sala 

12 mediodía. Gira por la Cámara de Repre- 
sentantes. 

1 p.m.: Comida en el Edificio Rayburn, Sala 
B-369 


Anfitriones: Representante Nix y Senador 
SPARKMAN, Co-Presidentes de la Delegación 
de los Estados Unidos. 

3 p.m.: Sesión Pienaria de Clausura, Vieja 
Cámara de la Corte Suprema, Capitolio. 
Palabras del Senador SPARKMAN y de un 
Miembro de la Delegación Mexicana. 

7:30 p.m.: Recepción. 

8:30 p.m.: Cena, Shoreham Hotel, Salón 
Palladian, ofrecidos por la Delegación de los 
Estados Unidos en honor de la Delegación 
Mexicana. 

Febrero 12 (Sábado) 

11 am.: Salida del Shoreham Hotel con 
destino al Monumento a Lincoln. 

11:45 a.m.: Colocación de una ofrenda 
floral en el Monumento a Lincoln. Banda 
Musical. Lectura del Discurso de Gettys- 
burg por el Senador JOHN SPARKMAN, Presi- 
dente de la Delegación E.E.U.U. del Senado. 

12:30 p.m.: Salida del Monumento a Lin- 
coln con destino al Cementerio Nacional de 
Arlington para la ceremonia de la colocación 
de una ofrenda floral en la tumba del Presi- 
dente John F. Kennedy. 

1 p. m.: Salida del Cementerio Nacional de 
Arlington con destino al Shoreham Hotel. 
1:30 p.m.: Llegada al Shoreham Hotel. 

Por la tarde: Libre. 

8 p.m.: Salida del Shoreham Hotel con 
destino al Coliseo de Washington (Dele- 
gaciones de México y de los Estados Unidos.) 

9 p.m.: Ice Capades (Revista de Patinaje 
sobre Hielo), Coliseo de Washington. 

Febrero 13 (Domingo) 

9:15 a.m.: Salinda del Shoreham Hotel en 
autobús con destino a Philadelphia (Dele- 
gaciones de México y de los Estados Unidos). 

12:30 p.m.: Llegada a Philadelphia. 

12:45 p.m.: Recepción. 

1:15 p.m.: Comida en el último piso del 
Edificio PSFS (Philadelphia Saving Fund 
Society, 12th and Market Streets). 

2:30 p.m.: Salida en autobus con destino a 
Parque de la Independencia. 

2:40 p.m.: Llegada a Parque de la Indepen- 
dencia. Sesión Solemne en Congress Hall. 
Visita a la Campana de la Libertad. Pala- 
bras del Representante Nix, Presidente de 
la Delegación E.E.U.U. de la Camara de Rep- 
resentantes, y de un Miembro de la Delega- 
ción Mexicana. 

4-5 p.m.: Gira en autobús por Fairmount 
Park, en ruta hacia Independencia. 

5 p.m.: Gira en autobús por Fairmount 
Park, en ruta hacia el aeropuerto. 

6 pm.: Salida de Philadelphia con destino 
a San Francisco, en un avión de propulsion 
a chorro de los Estados Unidos para Misiones 
Especiales. (Ambas Delegaciones.) 

9 p.m.: Llegada a San Francisco (Base 
Hamilton de la Fuerza Aérea) y salida con 
destino al Fairmont Hotel. 


Febrero 14 (Lunes) 

Por la mafiana: Libre. Comida sin com- 
promiso. 

1:30 p.m.: Salido del Fairmont Hotel en 
autobús con destino a Fisherman's Wharf 
(Puerto de Pescadores). 

2-3:15 p.m.: Gira en lancha por lo Bahia 
de San Francisco. : 

3:15-5 p.m.: Gira en autobús por la ciudad. 
(Si el estado del tiempo no permite la gira 
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en lancha, ésta será reemplazada con una 
gira de 3 horas en autobús.) 

Por la noche: Libre. Cena sin compromiso. 

Febrero 15 (Martes) 

10:30 a.m.: Embarque en autobuses en el 
Fairmont Hotel para el viaje hacia la zona 
vitivinícola. 

Mediodía: Llegada al establecimiento viti- 
vinícola de Charles Krug (a unas 65 millas al 
Norte de San Francisco, cerca de St. Helena). 
Guías de habla española se unirán al grupo 
en Napa. Comida después de la gira. 

2:45 p.m.: Salida en autobús con destino a 
San Francisco. 

4:15 pm.: Llegada a San Francisco, Fair- 
mont Hotel. 

7:30 p.m.: Recepción. 

8:30 p.m.: Cena ofrecidas por la Camara de 
Comerico de San Francisco. 

Febrero 16 (Miércoles) 

La Delegación Mexicana parte con destino 
a México. La Delegación de los Estados 
Unidos parte con destino a Washington, D.C. 
en el Avión para Misiones Especiales. 

Tengan la Bondad de Llevar sus Tarjetas 
de identificacion. 

PROGRAMA PARA LAS DAMAS 
Febrero 9 (Miércoles) 

3:10 p.m.: La Delegación Mexicana arriba 
al Aeropuerto Dulles. Los Delegados de 
los Estados Unidos y sus respectivas esposas 
recibirán a los visitantes en Dulles y se 
dirigirán con ellos al Shoreham Hotel para 
asistir a la recepción. 

5 p.m.: Llegada al Shoreham Hotel. Re- 
cepción. (Buffet ligero). Resto de la noche 
libre. 

Febrero 10 (Jueves) 

9:15 a.m.: Salida de hotel (los delegados y 
sus señoras). 

10 a.m.: Apertura de la Sesión Plenaria de 
la Conferencia en la Vieja Cámara de la Corte 
Suprema, Capitolia de los Estados Unidos. 

10:40 a.m.: Ias esposas se hallarán en la 
Galeria del Senado cuando los Miembros de 
la Delegación Mexicana sean recibidos en la 
Cámara de Senadores. 

11 a.m.: Café ofrecido en Sala S-211, Capi- 
tolio. (Será anfitriona la Sra. de MANSFIELD). 
Gira por el Capitolio. 

1 pm.: Comida en el Departmento de Es- 
tado, Salón Benjamin Franklin, para les Dele- 
gaciones de México y Estados Unidos, y re- 
spectivas esposas. (Anfitriones: Senador 
SPARKMAN y Representante Nıx, Co-Presi- 
dentes de la Delagación de los Estados 
Unidos). 

Salida con destino al hotel. 

Por la trade: Libre. 

6 p.m.: Salida con destino a la Embajada 
de Mexico. 

6:30 to 8:30 p.m.: Recepción en la Emba- 
jada de México para los Delegados Mexicanos 
y Norteamericanos y sus respectivas esposas. 

Febrero 11 (Viernes) 

10:30 a.m.: Salida del hotel. 

11 am.: Llegada al museo de Historia y 
Technologia Recorrido del museo. 

11:45 a.m.: Recepción y comida. 

2:15 p.m.: Llegada al Club de Mujures del 
Congreso. 

2:30 p.m.: Te y exhibicion de modas. 

4:30 p.m.: Salida para el hotel. 

7:30 p.m.: Recepción cena, Palladian Room, 
Shoreham Hotel. 

Del 12 al 15 de Febrero, inclusive 


El mismo programa de los Delegados. 
Please wear your identification badge. 
SCHEDULE 
February 9 (Wednesday) 

3:10 pm.: Mexican delegation arrives at 
Dulles Airport aboard Aeronaves Airlines 
jet. Honor guard and members of U.S. 
delegation to meet visitors at Dulles and, 
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after welcoming ceremonies, proceed to- 
gether by bus to Shoreham Hotel. 
5 p.m.: Arrive Shoreham Hotel. 
tion. (Light buffet.) 
ning free. 
February 10 (Thursday) 


9 a.m.: Cochairman of Mexican delega- 
tion depart Shoreham Hotel for U.S. Capitol. 

9:15 am.: Delegates and wives depart 
Shoreham Hotel for U.S. Capitol. 

9:30 a.m.: Meeting of four cochairmen, 
room S—116, Capitol. 

10 am.: Opening Plenary Session. Old 
Supreme Court Chamber, US. Cap- 
itol. Greetings by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk and Representative Nx, chairman of 
House of Representatives delegation. Re- 
sponse by chairman of Mexican delegation. 
(Wives of both delegations invited to attend.) 

10:40 a.m.: Mexican Del visit Sen- 
ate floor. (Wives of delegates and staff to 
be in Senate Gallery.) 

11 a.m.: Meetings of committees: 

12:30 p.m.: Political Committee—Old Su- 
preme Court Chamber. Economic and Social 
Committee—Room H-227, Capitol. 

(During Committee meetings, wives of 
delegates are invited to coffee in Capitol 
room S-211 (Mrs. Mansfield, hostess), fol- 
lowed by tour of Capitol.) 

1 p.m.: Luncheon at Department of State, 
Benjamin Franklin Room, for Mexican and 
U.S. delegations, and wives. (Cohosts: 
Senator SPARKMAN and Representative Nix.) 

3:30 p.m.: Meetings of committees at 
Capitol: 

5 p.m.: Political Committee—Old Supreme 
Court Chamber. Economic and Social Com- 
mittee—Room H-227. 

6 p.m.: Delegates and wives depart Shore- 
ham Hotel for Mexican Embassy. 

6:30-8:30 p.m.: Reception at Mexican 
Embassy, 2829 16th Street NW. 


February 11 (Friday) 
(See separate schedule for ladies) 


9:15 a.m.: Delegates depart Shoreham 
Hotel for U.S. Capitol. 

10 am. 12 noon: Meetings of the two com- 
mittees, U.S. Capitol: Political Committee— 
Old Supreme Court Chamber. Economic and 
Social Committee—Room H -227. 

12-12:30 p.m.: Tour of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

1 p.m.: Lunch in Rayburn Building, room 
B-369. Cohosts: Representative Nix and 
Senator SPARKMAN, cochairmen of the US. 
delegation. 

3 p.m.: Closing Plenary Session, Old Su- 
preme Court Chamber, Capitol. Remarks 
by Senator SPARKMAN, and a member of the 
Mexican delegation. 

7:30 p.m.: Reception. 

8:30 p.m.: Banquet, Shoreham Hotel, Pal- 
ladian Room, given by the U.S. delegation 
in honor of the Mexican delegation. 


February 12 (Saturday) 


11 a.m.: Depart Shoreham Hotel for Lin- 
coln Memorial. 

11:44 am.: Wreath laying ceremony at 
Lincoln Memorial. Band. Reading of Get- 
tysburg Address by Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, 
chairman, Senate delegation. 

12:30 p.m.: Depart Lincoln Memorial for 
Arlington National Cemetery for wreath- 
laying ceremony at the grave of President 
John F, Kennedy. 

1 p.m.: Arlington National Ceme- 
tery for Shoreham Hotel, 

1:30 p.m.: Arrive Shoreham Hotel. 

Afternoon free. 

8 p.m.: Depart Shoreham Hotel for Wash- 
ington Coliseum (Mexican and U.S. dele- 
gations). 

9 p.m.: Ice Capades, Washington Coliseum. 


February 13 (Sunday) 
9:15 a.m.: Leave Shoreham Hotel by bus 
for Philadelphia (Mexican and U.S. dele- 
gations). 


Recep- 
Remainder of eve- 
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12:30 p.m.: Arrive Philadelphia. 

12:45 p.m.: Reception. 

1:15 pm.: Lunch on top floor of PSFS 
Building (Philadelphia Saving Fund Society, 
12th and Market Streets) . 
oa 55 P. m.: Depart by bus for Independence 

2:40 p.m.: Arrive Independence Park. 
Solemn session at Congress Hall. Visit Lib- 
erty Bell. Remarks by Representative Nrx, 
chairman of House of Representatives dele- 
gation, and a member of the Mexican 
delegation. 

4-5 p.m.: Bus tour through remainder of 
Independence Park. 

5 p.m.: Bus tour of Fairmount Park, en 
route to airport. 

6 p.m.: Depart Philadelphia by U.S. special 
mission jet for San Francisco. (Both dele- 
gations). 

9 p.m.: Arrive San Francisco (Hamilton 
Air Force Base) and proceed to Fairmont 
Hotel. 

February 14 (Monday) 

Morning: Free. Lunch open. 

1:30 p.m.: Depart Fairmont Hotel by 
bus for Fisherman’s Wharf. 

2 pm.: Tour of San Francisco Bay by 
boat. 

3:15 p.m.: Tour of city by bus. 

5 p.m.: (If weather does not permit boat 
tour, a 3-hour bus tour will be substituted.) 

Evening: Free. 

February 15 (Tuesday) 

10:30 a.m.: Board buses at Hotel Fair- 
mont for trip to wine country. 

Noon: Arrive at Charles Krug Winery 
(about 65 miles north of San Francisco, near 
St. Helena). Spanish-speaking guides will 
im party at Napa. Buffet lunch following 

ur. 

2:45 p.m.: Depart by bus for San Fran- 
cisco. 

4:15 pm.: Arrive San Francisco, Hotel 
Fairmont. 

7:30 p.m.: Reception and dinner given 
by San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 

February 16 (Wednesday) 

Mexican delegation departs for Mexico. 
U.S. delegation departs by special mission 
jet aircraft for Washington, D.C. 

Please wear your identification badge. 

LADIES SCHEDULE 
February 9 (Wednesday) 

3:10 p.m.: Mexican delegation arrives 
Dulles Airport. U.S. delegates and wives 
meet visitors at Dulles and proceed with 
them (by bus) to Shoreham Hotel for re- 
ception. 

5 pm.: Arrive Shoreham. Reception. 
(Light buffet.) Remainder of evening free. 
February 10 (Thursday) 

9:15 a.m.: Depart Shoreham Hotel for 
U.S. Capitol. 

10 a.m.: Opening plenary session of con- 
ference in Old Supreme Court Chamber, U.S. 
Capitol. 

10:40 a.m.: Wives to be in Senate Gal- 
lery when members of Mexican delegation 
are received on Senate floor. 

11 a.m.: Coffee in room 8-211, Capitol. 
(Hostess: Mrs. Mansfield.) Tour of Capitol. 

1 pm.: Luncheon at Department of 
State, Benjamin Franklin Room, for Mexican 
and United States delegates and wives. (Co- 
hosts: Senator SPARKMAN and Representative 
Nrx, the cochairmen of the U.S. delegation.) 
Depart State Department for Shoreham Ho- 
tel 


Afternoon: Free. 

6 pm.: Depart Shoreham Hotel for 
Mexican Embassy. 

6:30 pm.: Reception at Mexican Em- 
bassy for Mexican and United States dele- 
gates and wives. 
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February 11 (Friday) 

10:30 a.m.: Depart Shoreham Hotel. 

11 am.: Arrive Museum of History and 
Technology, Smithsonian Institution, Con- 
stitution Avenue between 12th and 14th 
Streets. Tour of museum, 

11:45 a.m.: Reception and luncheon. 

1:45 p.m.: Depart Smithsonian. 

2:15 p.m.: Arrive Women’s Congression- 
al Club, 2001 New Hampshire Avenue, 

2:30 p.m.: Fashion show and tea. 

4:30 p.m.: Depart Congressional Club 
for Shoreham. 

7:30 p.m.: Reception and dinner, Shore- 
ham Hotel, Palladian Room. 

February 12-15, inclusive: Schedule same 
as for delegates. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and in 
the meantime we may all go in the cor- 
ner of the Chamber to extend our best 
wishes to our guests. 

The PRESIDING 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the 
roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 


OFFICER. The 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without’ 


objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED REPEAL OF SECTION 
14(b) OF THE NATIONAL LABOR 
RELATIONS ACT, AS AMENDED 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the motion of the Senator from Mon- 
tana (Mr. MaNsFIELp] that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of the bill 
(H.R. 77) to repeal section 14(b) of the 
National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended, and section 703(b) of the 
Labor-Management Reporting Act of 
1959 and to amend the first proviso of 
section 8(a)(3) of the National Labor 
Relations Act, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
hour of 11 o’clock having arrived, the 
pending question is, Is it the sense of the 
Senate that debate shall be brought to a 
close on the motion of the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD] to proceed to 
the consideration of the bill (H.R. 77) to 
repeal section 14(b) of the National 
Labor Relations Act, as amended, and 
section 703(b) of the Labor-Manage- 
ment Reporting Act of 1959, and to 
amend the first proviso of section 8(a) (3) 
of the National Labor Relations Act, as 
amended? Under the rule, the clerk will 
call the roll to ascertain the presence of 
a quorum. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, under 
the rule, the time has now arrived for 
the Chair to ascertain a quorum of the 
Senate; and I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. This will be a live quorum. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and 
the following Senators answered to their 
names: 


[No. 33 Leg.] 

Aiken Byrd, W. Va Douglas 
Allott Cannon Eastland 
Anderson Carlson Elender 
Bartlett Case Ervin 
Bass Church Fannin 
Bayh Clark Fong 
Bennett Cooper Fulbright 
Bible Cotton Gore 
Boggs Curtis Gruening 

Dirksen Harris 
Burdick Dodd Hart 
Byrd, Va. Dominick Hartke 
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Hayden McGovern Ribicoff 
Hickenlooper McIntyre Robertson 
Hill Metcalf Russell, S. O 
Holland Miller Russell, Ga 
Hruska Mondale Sal 

Inouye Monroney Scott 
Jackson Montoya Sim 

Javits orse Smathers 
Jordan, N.C Morton Smith 
Jordan, Idaho Moss Sparkman 
Kennedy, Mass. Mundt Stennis 
Kennedy, N.Y, Murphy Symington 
Kuchel Muskie e 
Lausche Nelson Thurmond 
Long, Mo. Neuberger Tower 

Long, La. Pastore gS 
Magnuson Pearson Williams, N.J 
Mansfield Pell Williams, Del. 
McCarthy Prouty Yarborough 
McClellan Proxmire Young, N. Dak. 
McGee Randolph Young, Ohio 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is present. 

Under rule XXII, the yeas and nays 
are required on the pending question, 
which is as follows: Is it the sense of 
the Senate that debate on the motion 
to proceed to the consideration of H.R. 
77, to repeal section 14(b) of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, shall be 
brought to a close? 

The yeas and nays have been ordered; 
and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] is necessarily absent. 

I also announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] would vote “yea.” 

The yeas and nays resulted—yeas 50, 
nays 49, as follows: 


[No. 34 Leg.] 
YEAS—50 
Anderson Inouye Moss 
Bartlett Jackson Muskie 
Bass Javits Nelson 
Bayh Kennedy, Mass. Neuberger 
Brewster Kennedy, N.Y. Pastore 
Burdick Kuchel Pell 
Case Long, Mo. Proxmire 
Church Long, Randolph 
Clark Magnuson Ribicoff 
Cooper Mansfield Scott 
Dodd McCarthy Smith 
Douglas McGee Symington 
Gore McIntyre Tydings 
Metcalf Williams, N.J. 
Harris Mondale Yarborough 
Montoya Young, Ohio 
Hartke Morse 
NAYS—49 
ng Pearson 
Allott Pulbright Prouty 
Bennett Hayden Robertson 
Bible Hickenlooper Russell, 8.C. 
Boggs Hill Russell, Ga. 
Byrd, Va. Holland Saltonstall 
Byrd, W. Va Hruska Simpson 
Cannon Jordan, N.C. Smathers 
Carlson, Jordan,Idaho Sparkman 
Cotton Lausche Stennis 
McClellan 
Dirksen m Thurmond 
Dominick Miller Tower 
Eastland Monroney Williams, Del 
Ellender Morton Young, N. Dak 
Ervin Mundt 
Fannin Murphy 
NOT VOTING—1 
McNamara 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey in the chair). On 
this vote there are 50 yeas and 49 nays. 
Two-thirds of the Senators present and 
voting not having voted in the affirma- 
tive, the cloture motion is rejected. 
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Mr. THURMOND subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that my statement follow the vote on 
the motion to limit debate on whether 
to take up the repeal of section 14(b) of 
the Taft-Hartley Act today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. THURMOND. Today the Senate 
of the United States has laid to rest the 
issue of compulsory unionism, at least for 
this session of Congress. I am in hopes, 
however, that this victory will prove to 
be of much longer lasting consequence 
and that we have seen the last of this 
issue for some time to come. 

It is quite apparent that union leaders 
need no additional powers beyond those 
that they already possess. It is apparent, 
too, that the people of this Nation con- 
sider the right to work a basic freedom 
and are very much in favor of the right 
to be free to join or not to join a union. 

Today’s victory is a victory for the 
workingman and the freedom for our 
people. I am happy and proud to have 
had a part in it. 

The distinguished minority leader, the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN] is 
especially to be commended for his fine 
leadership in this matter. The able Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Fannin] and the 
able Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
ErvIN] and many others played a vital 
role in preserving section 14(b). I am 
proud of the stand that was taken on 
the Republican side of the aisle on this 
issue. This record of solidarity on be- 
half of freedom is one of which I am 
particularly proud. 


POSITION ON CLOTURE VOTE BY 
SENATOR TYDINGS 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, I voted 
for cloture to terminate the debate on 
the repeal of section 14(b). 

The country is entitled to a vote on 
this issue. It has been an issue in nu- 
merous referendums and election cam- 
paigns over the past 18 years, It has 
been considered in hearings in this and 
other Congresses. It has been debated 
at great length in both sessions of this 
Congress. It should be settled one way 
or the other, so that the business of the 
Senate can go on. 

Unfortunately, the debate in the Con- 
gress and in the country over this issue 
has been dominated by slogans, scare- 
arguments, and emotional appeals on 
both sides. In my judgment, this issue 
has been magnified out of all impor- 
tance. Labor has focused its prestige 
and invested a large share of its political 
capital on an issue that many feel is of 
less importance to it and to the country 
than such other issues as minimum 
wage legislation. Many groups and or- 
ganizations representing management 
and other nonlabor interests have re- 
acted violently to the effort to repeal sec- 
tion 14(b) and have flooded the country 
with foolish propaganda that denounces 
labor unions in general and certain labor 
leaders in particular. 

It is therefore important to examine 
closely exactly what repeal of section 
14(b) does and does not mean. 
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Repeal of section 14(b) will not make 
the union shop compulsory. Rather it 
will allow unions and management 
freely to reach agreement on whether 
a union shop should be instituted. In 
the 31 States which do not have right- 
to-work laws a union shop cannot be 
created without the consent of manage- 
ment. Nor can a union shop be insti- 
tuted without the support of a majority 
of the workers in a bargaining unit. Re- 
peal should thus mean less compulsion, 
not more. It will permit workers and 
employers to agree on what degree of 
union security is appropriate for their 
establishment. Since the union, selected 
by majority vote, must bargain for all, 
and since the fruits of the bargaining 
are enjoyed by all, I see no reason why, 
if union and management agree, that 
the union should not be supported by 
all the employees. 

Nor is a vote for 14(b) a vote for arbi- 
trary power of unions or union leaders 
over their members. There are abuses of 
power, corruption, and denial of demo- 
cratic processes within unions just as 
there are in any organization run by fal- 
lible human beings. But those abuses 
occur both in union shops and nonunion 
shops, in States with right-to-work laws 
and those without them. Problems of 
union democracy will neither be solved 
nor worsened by repeal of 14(b). 

In those cases where collective bar- 
gaining already goes on, repeal of 14(b) 
will not affect the present balance of 
bargaining power between unions and 
management. The union’s right to 
strike, the employees right to replace 
strikers, and mutual duty to bargain in 
good faith and all other rules of collec- 
tive bargaining apply to union and non- 
union shops alike. Section 14(b) did not 
prevent the transit strike which recently 
paralyzed New York City and its repeal 
will not enlarge or reduce the possibility 
of such strikes occurring in the future. 
Finally, labor relations in 31 States, cov- 
ering the great majority of American 
workers and industry, will not be at all 
affected by repeal of 14(b). 

There are legitimate questions to be 
raised about the balance of bargaining 
power between labor and management 
and about the protection of innocent 
third parties affected by a labor dispute. 
But those questions will not be solved by 
permitting union shops to continue in 
19 States. I would welcome a broad- 
scale inquiry into our labor management 
relations policies that could lead to re- 
forms in all areas where problems exist. 

Having said this, the question is, Why 
should 14(b) be repealed? 

The first reason is the need to return 
to a uniform national labor law. Uni- 
formity is no abstract goal. It has real 
and immediate consequences. Our great 
companies operate in every State in the 
Union. Their manufacturing operations 
are often spread over many States; they 
buy their materials and sell their prod- 
ucts everywhere. The unions which rep- 
resent their employees are also national 
in scope. 

Lack of uniformity in our labor laws 
encourages States to compete with others 
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for industry by making union organiza- 
tion more difficult. Competition for in- 
dustry is a natural and often a healthy 
thing in our economy. But that compe- 
tition should not be waged at the expense 
of American workers, or of their rights to 
bargain freely on the terms and condi- 
tions of employment—including the 
union shop. 

Another reason for the repeal of 14(b) 
is that it contributes to wage levels which 
are unacceptably low. Average weekly 
wages in manufacturing enterprise in 
States without right-to-work laws in 
1963, for example, where $101.52. For 
comparable enterprises in States with 
right-to-work laws, the average weekly 
wage was $91.80. 

Of course, wages are affected by much 
more than right-to-work laws. But it 
cannot be denied that these laws, by 
handicapping union organization, con- 
tribute to an imbalance of bargaining 
power as compared to the rest of the 
Nation. With one exception, for exam- 
ple, every State in the southeastern part 
of the United States is a right-to-work 
State. In these States, the average 
weekly wage in manufacturing in 1963 
was $77.77. But for Louisiana, the sin- 
gle non-right-to-work State in the area, 
the average weekly wage in manufactur- 
ing was $100.62—$23 more a week than 
the average for the region, as much as 
$30 a week more than wages in some 
neighboring States, a wage on a par or 
even better than those paid in Mary- 
land, New York, Pennsylvania, or Illi- 
nois. 

When average wage levels are this low 
it means that many manufacturing 
workers in these States are working for 
$50 or even $40 a week—far below the 
line officially declared by Congress to 
represent poverty; and it means that 
workers in States like Maryland, where 
living costs are far higher, must forego 
requests for wage increases in order to 
keep their own wage levels competitiye— 
so that their employers will not leave 
the State. 

In short, no one, as a result of repeal 
of 14(b), will be forced to join a union— 
only to contribute with his dues toward 
the work of the union which improves 
his own wages and working conditions. 
The only States right which is at issue is 
the right to compete for industry with 
other States by hindering union organi- 
zation and keeping wage levels low. 

While I have supported repeal, I have 
done so feeling that we were debating 
the wrong issue at the wrong time and in 
the wrong way. I would have preferred 
the Congress consider section 14(b) in 
the context of a more fundamental re- 
view of our labor laws. The potential 
power of the Teamsters and the tragedy 
of the New York subway strike suggest 
to me that a number of changes in our 
labor legislation are needed. 

By focusing on the relatively unimpor- 
tant issue of section 14(b), the whole 
debate was, in my judgment, singularly 
unproductive. I hope that any future 
Congress of which I am a part will ap- 
proach labor-management relations 
problems in a more constructive way. 
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VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT BENE- 
FITS ACT OF 1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the previous unanimous-consent order, 
the Chair lays before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the House of Representatives, 
which will be stated. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the bill from the Senate 
(S. 9) entitled “An Act to provide readjust- 
ment assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces during the induction period,” 
do pass with an amendment. 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 9) to provide 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces during the 
induction period. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, we 
cannot hear a thing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
will be order in the Chamber. 

The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House to the bill (S. 9) 
entitled “An act to provide readjustment 
assistance to veterans who serve in the 
Armed Forces during the induction pe- 
riod,” with certain amendments, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendments. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I requested the yeas and nays on the 
motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, have 
the yeas and nays been ordered? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. They 
have. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
the amendments, as follows: 

On page 11 of the House-engrossed amend- 
ment, beginning with line 3, strike out all 
down through line 12. 

On page 11 of the House-engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out “(e)” and insert in lieu 
thereof “(d)”. 

On page 16, line 3, of the House~engrossed 
amendment, strike out “veterans’” and in- 
sert in lieu thereof veteran's“. 

On page 22 of the House-engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out lines 19, 20, and 21, and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“(7) striking out in the first sentence of 
section 1772(a) the phrase ‘under subchap- 
ter V of this chapter’ and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘under subchapter V of chapter 35 
of this title’; and striking out the phrase 
‘this chapter’ the first two times it appears 
in the first sentence of such section 1772(a), 
and each time such phrase appears in the 
second, third, and fourth sentences of such 
section 1772(a), and each time such phrase 
appears in section 1772(b) and in sections 
1773 and 1774, and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘chapters 34 and 35’.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
cannot hear a word. I do not know 
whether the Senate is in order, but I 
cannot hear a word. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May we 
have order? The clerk will not continue 
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reading until there is order, so Senators 
can hear what is being read. 

The clerk will continue to read the 
amendment. 

The legislative clerk resumed the 
reading of the amendments as follows: 

On page 31, line 17, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “programs of” and 
insert in lieu thereof “program or”. 

On page 32 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, strike out lines 9 and 10, and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: 

“(m) Section 1734 of such title 38 is 
amended by (1) striking out 33“ in sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
‘34’, and (2) striking out ‘1634’ in subsection 
(b) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘1684’.” 


SEVERAL SENATORS. Mr. President, may 
we have order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. The clerk will 
not continue to read until there is order, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A par- 
liamentary inquiry is not in order until 
the clerk has read the amendments. 

The legislative clerk resumed the read- 
ing of the amendments, as follows: 

On page 38, line 5, of the House engrossed 
amendment, strike out “(b)” and insert in 
lieu thereof “(2)”. 

On page 38 of the House engrossed amend- 
ment, beginning with line 21, strike out all 
down through line 25, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

„(e) (1) Section 2001 of title 38, United 
States Code, clauses (3) and (5) of section 
2002 of such title, and sections 2003 and 2004 
of such title are amended by inserting the 
phrase ‘or of service after January 31, 1955’ 
immediately after the phrase ‘veterans of 
any war’ each time such phrase appears 
therein. 

“(2) The first sentence of section 2002 of 
such title 38 is amended by inserting the 
phrase ‘or of service after January 31, 1955’ 
immediately after the phrase veteran of any 
war’. 

“(3) Clauses (1) and (4) of section 2002 
of such title 38 are amended by inserting the 
phrase ‘or of service after January 31, 1955,’ 
immediately after the phrase ‘veterans of any 
war’ each time such phrase appears in such 
clauses.” 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, a 
parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I should like to ask 
the Chair whether the words we just 
heard read by the clerk were amend- 
ments to a House bill or whether the 
House bill is an amendment of the Sen- 
ate bill. No member of the committee 
has ever to my knowledge been con- 
sulted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Parliamentarian advises the Chair that 
the House amendment is a substitute 
for the Senate bill. These are amend- 
ments to the House substitute. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I did not hear the 
Presiding Officer in his last statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. These 
are amendments to the House substitute. 
That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I feel that the Sen- 
ate deserves some explanation. 

I should like to state another parlia- 
mentary inquiry before we proceed. Is 
it to be my understanding that the House 
bill when it came over to the Senate was 
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intercepted before it went to the com- 
mittee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair is advised by the Parliamentarian 
that House amendments are not referred 
to committee unless a motion is made 
to that effect. 

The Senator from Texas. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN]. 

oe DIRKSEN. A parliamentary in- 
quiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator will state it. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The yeas and nays 
were just ordered, but were they on the 
bill and amendments or on the amend- 
ments? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
yeas and nays were ordered on the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Texas, and that 
is to concur in the House amendment 
with the other amendments. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The motion, then, is 
on the amendments and not on the bill 
itself? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is on 
the House amendment and the amend- 
ments thereto. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. I yield to the 
Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This 
goes back to the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the prac- 
tice, and I think the Senate ought to 
understand it, is that the bill passed by 
the House has come over here. 

The Senator from Texas, who has been 
certainly the great developer and protag- 
onist of this idea, now asks the Senate to 
concur in the House amendment, with 
amendments. The further amendments 
he has proposed, aside from technicali- 
ties, would allow the GI who did not com- 
plete his high school education to com- 
plete it under the bill. The bill also, of 
course, would allow him to complete his 
college education. The GI who is now 
getting out of the service needs that kind 
of assistance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There 
is an agreement that the matter would 
not be debated. There was a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask that 5 minutes be set aside for debate. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, there 
are some Senators who have reservations 
and wish to leave. 

I hope that if we agree to 5 minutes of 
debate we shall not have occasion to ex- 
tend it beyond 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. I hope so, too. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
think we ought to have time to under- 
stand what we are doing. We are rush- 
ing along in what we are doing. I am 
not going to be limited to 5 minutes. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. The time is al- 
ready limited. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I did not under- 
stand that it was limited. I want to 
know what it is all about. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the 
Chair understands the situation, the 
Senate will proceed on the question. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
agree to the 5 minutes, but I would like 
to know what this is all about. I do not. 
understand it, with all the talk that is 
going on. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I would like 
to say to the distinguished majority 
leader that we are considering a very 
important bill involving an enormous 
amount of money and many GI’s. We 
are being asked to vote on a House 
amendment that has not been explained, 
and amendments to the House amend- 
— 1 which the committee has not heard 
of. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
I may be permitted to answer under 
Senator DOMINICK’s reservation of objec- 
tion, I would remind the Senator that 
this matter was debated yesterday. The 
amendments of the House to the Senate 
bill were explained in detail as well as 
the proposed amendment which to some 
extent is in the nature of a technical 
amendment. I was not present yester- 
day but did read the Recorp this 
morning. 

With the debate and discussion com- 
pleted yesterday, the unanimous con- 
sent agreement entered into certainly 
appeared reasonable. 

In view of the questions raised here 
today, I hope that the short period the 
minority leader and I have proposed will 
be granted. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I 
would like to extend that time 5 minutes, 
if we may. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, I 
wish to say that we had discussed this 
question yesterday evening. The dis- 
cussion is on page 2724 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp. Senator YARBOROUGH 
discussed it at considerable length. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, if 
we had agreed to the original request, 
without the many reservations, the ex- 
planation would have now been com- 
pleted and the vote commenced. I think 
we are defeating our desire to conven- 
ience Senators who have relied upon the 
unanimous-consent agreement. 

I renew my request for a limitation of 
5 minutes to a side. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Equal time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Five 
minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield 5 minutes to me? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 5 minutes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Senator Dominick, who 
is the ranking minority member on the 
subcommittee, should have all of the 
time. I would, however, like the Sena- 
tor from Texas to understand that I tried 
to clear it for him with the minority 
members of the subcommittee. 

My understanding is that this bill 
came from the House with an amend- 
ment which the Senator will explain. 
Second, he is dealing with the matter 
of the inclusion of high school education, 
as the bill now only provides for college 
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education; third, he gives the Senate his 
assurance that this amendment, if sent 
back to the House, will be accepted in 
the House. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
in answer to the inquiry of the distin- 
guished Senator from New York, and to 
clarify the matter, a unanimous-consent 
agreement was made between the distin- 
guished leaders of the Senate that the 
Senate vote immediately after the vote 
on cloture. That was pursuant to the 
request of many Senators on both sides 
who have reservations and desire to 
leave. 

There was no disposition on the part 
of the managers of the bill to cut off 
debate. A number of Senators asked for 
accommodation. We discussed this 
matter yesterday, printed the House 
amendment in the Recorp, and explained 
the proposed Senate amendments, all of 
which is at page 2732 of the RECORD. 

Since this bill was passed by the House, 
I have been in numerous conferences 
with Chairman Tracuz. They had 
reached agreement on many amend- 
ments but paragraph (d) of section 1673, 
as it passed the House would likely pro- 
hibit servicemen from using the GI bill 
to finish high school. 

Under the GI bill of World War II, 44 
percent of the veterans had not finished 
high school; under the Korean GI bill 34 
percent of the veterans had not finished 
high school. 

We have reached an agreement to de- 
lete this paragraph. 

Chairman TEAGUE assures me that if 
that is the only amendment the House 
will accept it. He leaves for Vietnam 
today, and it is hoped that this bill will 
be passed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Who 
yields time? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 2 minutes to 
the Senator from Colorado. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, for 
the purpose of the Recor» I wish to make 
this crystal clear. I am supposed to be 
the ranking minority member on the 
Veterans’ Subcommittee. At no time has 
the manager of this bill consulted with 
me or called my office, so far as I know, 
about the House passed bill, or included 
me in any of his talks with Mr. TEAGUE 
or anyone else. He has not given me 
the courtesy of informing me that some- 
thing was to be done yesterday by unan- 
imous consent, nor has he told me at 
any time the substance of the amend- 
ments which he is asking for today. 

I want that clear in the Record. I can 
say that although I am going along with 
this procedure this time, this is the last 
time, inasmuch as I consider the posi- 
tion that I have as a responsibility on 
me. But in the future I will not go along 
on this kind of slipshod method of acting 
on a bill which involves millions of dol- 
lars. 

I wish to make my position clear. I 
will support this bill today. But I at 
least deserve the courtesy of being in- 
formed what is going on when I am the 
ranking minority member on the sub- 
committee. 

Furthermore, it is my opinion that we 
should have had a committee meeting 
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to study this bill and establish what posi- 
tion we are to take. This was not done. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I yield. 

Mr. JAVITS. Iam the ranking mem- 
ber on the committee. First I should 
like to say that the Senator from Colo- 
rado (Mr. Dominick] is acting correctly 
and in a most statesmanlike manner, I 
was persuaded—and I believe he is per- 
suaded now—that, because of the exi- 
gencies in the situation and because of 
the fact that Representative TEAGUE is 
leaving, and the further fact that we 
would not be able to get the necessary 
quorum in committee, the matter might 
be delayed. Of course I do not believe 
anyone wishes to delay the matter. I 
offered to call the minority members on 
the subcommittee, and the Senator from 
Texas agreed that I should do so. With- 
out the cooperation of the Senator from 
Colorado, this could not have been done. 
What he is doing is the perfectly proper 
way to proceed. Itis perfectly proper to 
serve notice that this is not the way to do 
it, and that this is a one-shot proposal. 

Of course, no one is charging anyone 
with bad faith. This is only a state- 
ment of fact for the Record. I believe 
the Senator from Colorado is acting per- 
fectly properly in the situation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
we are proceeding on a privileged matter. 
The Senate bill was amended in the 
House. I do not promise in the future 
to try to destroy a rule of the Senate. We 
are following the rule of the Senate to the 
letter in connection with this matter. I 
did tell the distinguished Senator from 
New York that I would try to have my 
staff contact the majority members on 
the subcommittee and that he would try 
to contact the minority members. The 
Senator from New York and I agreed to 
do that. The committee itself could not 
be polled except on the order of the 
chairman of the committee, the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. 

I see no reason why the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare should have 
any different rules apply to it than are 
applied to other committees. We have 
followed the rule. I resent the implica- 
tion that we have tried to do something 
that we should not have done. We fol- 
lowed the rule to the letter. 

I yield 1 minute to the Senator from 
Louisiana. - 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I shall take 
only a minute. A part of the House 
amendment fell clearly within the juris- 
diction of the Committee on Finance. 
Our committee met a couple of days ago 
and discussed it. We decided we would 
not assert any jurisdiction; that we were 
prepared to vote on it at any time, prac- 
tically, after the House amended the bill. 
The Senate agreed by unanimous consent 
to vote on the amendment if we first had 
a quorum call. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, yes- 
terday two privileged matters were be- 
fore the Senate—the amendment of the 
House to the bank merger bill and the 
amendment of the House to the GI bill. 
The distinguished Senator from Texas 
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[Mr. YARBOROUGH] had hoped to have 
the amendment to the GI bill considered 
first. I objected on the ground that it 
was necessary to meet a court deadline 
on the bank merger bill, and that bill 
was disposed of yesterday. The Senator 
from Texas can now clear up the 
amendment to the GI bill at any time, 
because it is privileged. 

I must say in his behalf that I moved 
heaven and earth calling Senators who 
knew something about the GI bill, to try 
to have them come to the Chamber. At 
long last, the Senator from Texas re- 
turned to his office, obtained his data, 
came back, and made an explanation of 
the bill on the floor of the Senate. We 
remained here until that was concluded 
toward the end of the day. But I tried 
to invite every Senator who was inter- 
ested to come to the Chamber and par- 
ticipate in the discussion. So whatever 
is fair is fair; that must be said. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I yield myself 15 seconds. The distin- 
guished minority leader is exactly cor- 
rect. He pressed to have this bill taken 
up yesterday. He called my office sev- 
eral times. He insisted that our expla- 
nation be made yesterday and not today, 
so that Members of the Senate could 
read it in the Record. It was at his in- 
sistence that this debate was opened and 
these amendments were explained and 
are now ready for approval. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Illinois yield me 30 
seconds? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I yield 30 seconds to 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. JAVITS. One additional fact is 
that the Committee on Banking and 
Currency voted 9 to 2 to consider the 
House amendment to the bank merger 
bill, notwithstanding that it was just as 
privileged as the GI bill, and that is the 
best practice. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I also 
rise to give my support to S. 9, the cold 
war GI bill. I continue in my endorse- 
ment of this long-overdue legislation. 

It strengthens our military forces by 
making service more attractive and 
strengthens our civilian population by 
providing a supply of better educated GI 
bill veterans. Veterans educated under 
the World War II and Korean war GI 
bills continue to make important con- 
tributions to our rising standard of liv- 
ing 


This bill provides useful assistance to 
servicemen during that difficult period of 
readjustment to civilian life. By provid- 
ing not only educational assistance but 
also home loans, job counseling, and Fed- 
eral employment preference to the vet- 
eran this bill shortens the time period 
before the returning serviceman becomes 
a contributing member of the commu- 
nity. There is no question but that mili- 
tary service is a hardship and an incon- 
venience as well as a very necessary duty. 
Every assistance should be given to these 
men upon the completion of that duty. 

One of the reasons I am enthusiastic 
in my support of this legislation is that 
itisa bargain. Just as with the past GI 
bills, this program will pay for itself twice 
and perhaps thrice over in additional 
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taxes paid by the higher earning veter- 
ans. It is a pleasure to vote for a legisla- 
tive program which will repay its cost 
in the near future. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I am 
happy to support H.R. 12410, the cold war 
GI bill which is now before us for con- 
sideration. 

The Federal Government has taken an 
important step in its endeavor to pro- 
vide a readjustment bill for our cold war 
veterans who have been honorably re- 
leased from the Armed Forces since Jan- 
uary 31, 1955. No one can deny that the 
whole Nation has benefited enormously 
from the World War II and Korean con- 
flict GI readjustment bills. It is only 
logical and fair to extend these benefits 
to the young men and women who have 
served their country honorably in hot 
spots such as Vietnam, Cuba, the Domin- 
ican Republic, Berlin, Laos, Lebanon, and 
Taiwan-Matsu. 

The bill before us will provide a just 
and equitable readjustment bill for those 
deserving young men and women who 
have given to the United States critical 
years and months of their lives. It rep- 
resents an investment in the future of 
America and is a testimony to our recog- 
nition of those who gallantly serve our 
country. This bill will insure that our 
Nation will continue to utilize the skills 
and abilities of our veterans in the very 
best possible way. 

I am proud to vote for this legislation 
which will give to our veterans not only 
a reasonable opportunity to obtain edu- 
cation and training, but will offer them 
home loan assistance, medical, and other 
benefits. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to cast my vote today for S. 9, 
the new GI bill providing veterans’ bene- 
fits for those who have served in our 
Armed Forces since 1955. The current 
war in Vietnam, with its increasing re- 
quirements and the growing number of 
our men called to participate, makes the 
passage of this bill imperative and just. 

This new GI bill will provide a per- 
manent program of educational assist- 
ance, with monthly allowances for train- 
ing and for helping to support the fam- 
ilies of those who use its benefits. The 
benefits for veterans will also include 
new provisions for both guaranteed and 
direct home loans, as well as for extend- 
ing VA medical care on the same basis as 
is available to veterans who have de- 
fended our security in earlier wars. Ad- 
ditionally, preference in Federal employ- 
ment is also extended to our veterans 
who have served since 1955, and provi- 
sion is made for coverage of home rental 
payments of individuals called to mili- 
tary duty now. 

In the past 2 months, I have had the 
opportunity of visiting Vietnam twice. 
It is a difficult war, and we hope it can 
soon be ended with honor. In Vietnam, 
I found the members serving in our 
Armed Forces performing, as always, 
with high morale and great courage. 
With sadness, I saw also those who had 
been wounded in fulfilling their duty. 

We know that many of our men have 
already given their lives in Vietnam in 
the service of our country, and there are 
thousands more serving in danger areas 
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around the world, with still others at 
home subject to the call of the Nation. 
In Vietnam and elsewhere, the dangers 
emphasize the task and the patriotism of 
the men whom this bill is designed to 
assist. These men are serving to afford 
security to our country and to its insti- 
tutions, and I know that the unanimous 
support given this bill reflects the ap- 
preciation of their fellow countrymen. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, it seems 
incredible to me that when the Nation 
has an opportunity to show its gratitude 
to the men who now are called upon to 
make such sacrifices as we ask of them 
in Vietnam that we should be close- 
fisted. These men are like ourselves— 
they have their families and their loved 
ones who daily pray for their safety. 
Many of these are young men barely past 
their voting age. Their whole life course 
has been diverted unnaturally into the 
battlefield. They serve a nation which 
is great not only in wealth but also in its 
generosity of spirit. 

It seems to me entirely fitting that the 
provisions asked for in this bill should 
be granted. It has had its inception in 
the GI bill in which I and many of you 
found a salvation. Many of the men I 
know in public life received their eman- 
cipation from a life of menial occupation 
through the instruments of the GI bill. 
It has proven its effectiveness. There- 
fore, it seems to me that on this basis 
there can be no opposition. 

But there is also a second factor to 
this extremely crucial national effort 
which we undertake today. In recog- 
nizing the need to have an educated pub- 
lic and in its consideration of the domes- 
tic responsibilities of many people, this 
Nation has seen fit to exempt or to defer 
the services of many and fill their places 
with a few. 

I need not point out the divisiveness 
of such a policy, essential and humane 
as it may be. Loyalty and responsibil- 
ity to collective security is the first re- 
sponsibility. But by what justification 
can we defer a man on the basis of in- 
telligence, for instance? If his reward 
from the state is great, his responsibil- 
ity to that state cannot be less. I am 
not in opposition to such deferment. I 
simply wish to point out that the pres- 
ence of these deferments can divide our 
national unity, and that if we do not 
take quick steps to compensate those 
who serve their country in this most 
dangerous undertaking, we will separate 
ourselves at a time when unity should 
be our goal. 

Finally, I should like to point out that 
the whole philosophy of the new society 
is to encourage to the fullest the devel- 
opment of the individual’s potentialities. 
For this, we inaugurated the war on 
poverty. This is the goal of one branch 
of our overseas program in Vietnam. 
Why is it not a sound investment in 
American manhood? These men will 
return to peaceful pursuits, broadened 
no doubt by their experience, their ap- 
petites whetted for the better life. It 
seems the Nation could have no better 
opportunity for development than to 
provide the apparatus through which 
these motivations can be channeled into 
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that of the richest of human resources— 
the human mind. 

I therefore because of its precedence, 
its fairness, and its potentialities for 
good, give my wholehearted support for 
this measure. I would solicit the com- 
bined efforts of my colleagues to bring it 
to speedy passage. 

Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, as a 
member of the Veterans’ Affairs Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, I want to commend 
all those who assisted in the development 
and support of this legislation from its 
inception to enactment. 

One of the finest investments this Na- 
tion ever made was the original GI bill 
of rights program following World War 
II. Now, the sons and daughters of 
those who benefited from that first pro- 
gram can look forward to the same help- 
ing hand from the Government they are 
protecting by their military service. 

I am confident that this legislation to 
establish a permanent and equitable 
scheme of educational, housing and 
other assistance to veterans of our 
Armed Forces will repay incalculable 
benefits to the national welfare in years 
to come. Helping those who want to 
help themselves is in the finest tradition 
of Federal action and I am proud to 
have participated in the legislative con- 
sideration of this bill. 

THE NEED FOR A COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, I wish to announce my full 
endorsement of S. 9, which has become 
generally known as the cold war GI bill. 
As a cosponsor of this measure, I believe 
it is a most equitable readjustment pro- 
gram for our veterans who have served in 
our Armed Forces during the induction 
period dating since January 31, 1955, the 
period that has been recognized as the 
cold war. 

Our colleague, Senator YARBOROUGH, 
who is the author and chief sponsor of 
the legislation, and who is the chairman 
of the Senate Subcommittee on Veter- 
ans’ Affairs, deserves our commendation 
for his persistent leadership during the 
years in which the final outcome of the 
measure was in doubt. 

Senator YARBOROUGH believes, as I do, 
that the events in Vietnam have drama- 
tized the necessity for the enactment of 
the legislation. It will provide some of 
the same equitable and fully deserved re- 
adjustment assistance to our cold war 
veterans as was determined to be wise for 
servicemen of World War II and the 
Korean conflict. 

Only a few days after the introduction 
of S. 9 in the Senate in 1965, the Presi- 
dent presented his message to the Con- 
gress regarding the state of our defenses. 
At that time, he stated: 

Our soldiers, sailors, and airmen, and 
marines, from whom we ask so much, are the 
cornerstone of our military might * * *. 
Men and women, who have devoted their lives 
and their resources to the needs of their 
country, are entitled to help and considera- 
tion in making the transition to other pur- 
suits, 


I was wholly in accord with President 
Johnson then, as I am now, in this belief. 
During the 86th Congress, I cosponsored 
a cold war GI bill, S. 1138, which passed 
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the Senate. During the 87th Congress, I 
cosponsored S. 349, a bill to provide edu- 
cational benefits for post-Korean conflict 
draftees and volunteers who served for 6 
months since January 31, 1955. 

During the 88th Congress, I cospon- 
sored S. 5 to provide educational and 
vocational training assistance and to 
guarantee and direct loan assistance for 
the purchase of homes and farmlands 
by veterans. 

I feel that the men and women on mili- 
tary duty during the period of the cold 
war should be given the same educational 
and vocational training opportunities 
which our Nation justly and wisely pro- 
vided to World War II and Korean 
peace action veterans. Any serviceman, 
having been drafted by his local draft 
board and thus prohibited for a period 
of time from establishing himself in civil 
life, who might have been in Vietnam, 
who understandably find it hard to be- 
lieve that his military service under fire 
in Vietnam, in defense of his country, 
was not equally deserving as that of 
earlier GI’s with similar World War II 
and Korean war experiences. 

For those who may feel that the pro- 
visions of this bill are not economically 
justified, I wish to point out that tre- 
mendous benefits have accrued to our 
Nation as a result of the enactment of 
the original GI bill. These benefits have 
elevated the economic level of our coun- 
try and its citizens. The year before 
last, shortly after the occasion of the 20th 
anniversary of the signing of the original 
GI bill by President Franklin D. Roose- 
velt in June 1944, I reported to the 
people of my State of West Virginia that 
I felt the Serviceman’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 represented a great bargain 
for Uncle Sam. It is my belief that one 
of his best-paying investments has been 
the expenditures on American veterans 
under the provisions of this act, which 
permitted veterans, generally, to adjust 
3 more compatibly to civilian 


e, 

Under the GI bill, 1 out of every 5 
homes built since the end of World War 
TI has been financed by GI loans. More 
than 5,268,000 World War II veterans 
were granted home, farm, and business 
loans, totaling $43 billion. The approxi- 
mately 5 million home loans sparked a 
housing boom beginning in the mid- 
1940’s that has made America into a 
Nation of homeowners. The accompany- 
ing wide use of credit gave an enormous 
impetus to the economy through the pur- 
chase of new furniture, new appliances, 
new cars, and school construction, And 
20 years later, more than one-third of 
the GI loans are already paid in full. 

But particularly pertinent to the pro- 
visions of S. 9, at the peak of the original 
GI bill activity, under the education and 
training provisions, 7,800,000 veterans— 
nearly half of all who saw wartime 
service—received training. Over 2 mil- 
lion were in colleges at one time with 
another 3,500,000 in other institutions 
such as trade and technical schools. 
About 1,400,000 veterans increased their 
skills in on-the-job training, and 700,000 
learned new agricultural techniques in 
on-the-farm training. 

Our Nation is vastly enriched today as 
a result of skills acquired under the GI 
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bill—including 450,000 engineers; 180,000 
doctors, dentists, and nurses; 360,000 
schoolteachers; 150,000 scientists; 243- 
000 accountants; 107,000 lawyers; 36,000 
clergymen; 17,000 writers; 711,000 me- 
chanics; 383,000 construction workers; 
288,000 metalworkers; 138,000 electri- 
cians; and about 700,000 who trained for 
business and executive careers. The total 
cost of this vast program of mass adult 
education is $14.5 billion—recouped at $1 
billion per year from increased income 
taxes paid by better-educated, higher- 
earning GI bill veterans. Obviously, 
Uncle Sam invested wisely. Š 

Worthy of special note in this context, 
the 1960 Census showed nearly 17 million 
families headed by war veterans. In- 
cluded in this total are 184,652 such fam- 
ilies in my own State of West Virginia. 
These families, on a nationwide basis, 
had a median income of $6,469 a year, 
over $800 more than the median for the 
total 45 million U.S. families. In West 
Virginia, 10 percent of the families head- 
ed by veterans had an annual income of 
$10,000 or more, and 32 percent had in- 
comes ranging from $6,000 to $10,000. 

During the 88th Congress, this com- 
mittee’s report on S. 5 carried statements 
to the effect that the need for legislation 
of this nature was clear, compelling, and 
urgent, It pointed out that today’s cold 
war conditions are such that thousands 
of young Americans are required by the 
compulsory draft law to serve on active 
duty in the Armed Forces and that with- 
out the exigencies of the cold war the 
majority would remain in civil life, pur- 
suing personal goals. 

Young persons entering the service 
since January 31, 1955, have been called 
upon to make personal sacrifices but 
have not had even the limited benefits 
proposed under S. 9—for educational as- 
sistance or vocational training. 

The inequity should be redressed. Such 
action has been too long delayed. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to express my full support of the new 
GI bill, which I am confident this body 
will overwhelmingly approve in the vote 
scheduled for today. 

I am particularly pleased that a num- 
ber of Texans have played important 
roles in achieving passage of this legisla- 
tion. My distinguished senior colleague 
LMr. YarsorouGcH] has long sought pas- 
sage of such a bill. He has labored ses- 
sion after session for the bill, and he 
deserves the lion’s share of the credit for 
what will occur today. 

Representative OLIN TEAGUE, also of 
my State, and the distinguished chair- 
man of the Veterans’ Affairs Committee 
of the House of Representatives, has 
been a key figure in consideration in the 
other body. This occurrence today, too, 
is in large measure due to his noble 
efforts. 

I was glad to have the opportunity 
more than a year ago to introduce the 
Vietnam GI bill, elements of which may 
be found in the bill we will vote on today. 

Many Texas editors and thousands of 
individual Texans also have urged adop- 
tion of a new GI bill of rights. 

Among the major newsapers of my 
State which have editorialized in sup- 
port of the GI bill are these: Wichita 
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Falls Record News, Waco Times-Herald, 
Austin Statesman, Houston Tribune, 
Denton Record-Chronicle, Kilgore News- 
Herald, Irving News Texan, Cuero Rec- 
ord, Longview Morning Journal, Waco 
News-Tribune, Lubbock Avalanche-Jour- 
nal, Marshall News-Messenger, Austin 
American, Lufkin News, Wichita Falls 
Times, Beaumont Enterprise, Beaumont 
Journal, El Paso Times. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that at the conclusion of my re- 
marks selected editorials from these 
papers be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. TOWER. Throughout our Na- 
tion's history, we have provided special 
benefits for the fighting men who defend 
our country against foreign enemies and 
work with our allies in maintaining a 
climate of freedom in this world. 

The assistance this new GI bill pro- 
vides will be of tremendous value to our 
younger veterans as they complete their 
Vietnam service, and their service in 
other aspects of the cold war. It will 
help them as they seek to return to an 
active, contributing civilian life. 

We owe these men nothing less for 
their dedication and valor in service to 
us all. 

General Eisenhower once said: 

To live for your country is as demanding 
a duty as to die for it. 


I think that living for our country 
means searching out opportunities to 
serve and to strengthen it. It means 
being a doer in the community, accept- 
ing responsibility for improving the en- 
vironment in which our children play, 
study and worship. It means showing 
respect for the flag and displaying it 
proudly as the symbol of the ideals and 
institutions we hold dear. 

In addition, living for our country 
means living up to our responsibility 
to provide well in pay, equipment and 
benefits for those men and women who 
are ready to die to protect us. 

I returned only a few weeks ago from 
a tour as an Armed Services Committee 
member throughout the combat areas 
of southeast Asia. Many of the men I 
saw there asked me what the chances 
were that America would remember them 
with GI bill benefits such as their fathers 
and older brothers received after World 
War II and Korea. I told those men 
they had no fear. 

“America will remember you,’’ I said. 

And, tomorrow, with enactment of the 
new GI bill we will do just that. 

These men who fight for us today are 
an amazing group. Those of us who 
participated in World War II know that 
there were fine American troops in that 
conflict. Certainly, the men who served 
us in the Korean war were topnotch 
soldiers, too. 

But, I must in all candor say that the 
men who defend us today in southeast 
Asia, in Korea, in Europe, in Latin 
America and elsewhere in this Nation 
and overseas, are the best, most qualified 
and most dedicated troops America ever 
has been able to call upon. 

I was tremendously impressed by these 
Americans who are helping defend the 
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independence of South Vietnam and, in- 
deed, of all southeast Asia. These men 
are hard fighters. They do their job 
day in and day out. They do not gripe. 
They have high morale. They are do- 
ing a magnificent job for the free world. 

Sometimes it seems every generation 
of Americans is called upon to make sac- 
rifices in blood to preserve freedom. As 
I visited the field hospitals, I saw sights 
I will not forget. And yet, the wounded 
men I saw understand—just as the 
American people must understand—that 
we are making our stand in Vietnam to- 
day to preclude a fight on a much broader 
front at greater cost later on. 

Besides fighting, our fine soldiers, 
sailors, and airmen are busy doing many 
constructive things to help the people of 
South Vietnam. 

They are building schools, teaching 
local leaders how to govern, teaching 
about sanitation, giving out soap and 
food, tending sores and wounds and 
tropical diseases—all this in marked con- 
trast to the terror of the Vietcong, who 
close schools and even force children 
and girls into combat situations. 

Mr. President, these men deserve a new 
GI bill. I will support them in that need 
today as I have in the past. I hope the 
Senate will return a unanimous vote in 
favor of our fighting men. 


EXHIBIT 1 


[From the Kilgore (Tex.) News-Herald, 
January 1966] 


NEEDED: VIETNAM GI BILL 


On his return from a tour in southeast Asia 
last month, Texas Senator JOHN TOWER re- 
ported that scores of servicemen asked about 
prospects for enactment of a Vietnam GI bill. 

He found many of them ready to utilize 
loan and education assistance if it were made 
available to them after their combat service. 

Senator Tower introduced a Vietnam GI 
bill a year ago. Later the Senate approved, 
with Senator Tower’s affirmative vote, the 
more extensive cold war GI bill authored by 
Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas. 

Either of these bills would fill the current 
need, but House of Representatives action is 
still awaited. Representative OLIN TEAGUE is 
pushing for such House action, and the ad- 
ministration says it may present a modified 
bill more acceptable to budgeting problems. 

Enactment of a Vietnam GI bill is a proj- 
ect involving many Texans, as well as thou- 
sands of others who are serving in Vietnam. 
There will be many more who serve, and no 
one knows at this time the probable length of 
that conflict. 

These men, as did those in other wars, de- 
serve the help and opportunities which this 
type of legislation can provide. 

We hope that the administration and Con- 
gress will see fit to push a GI bill through as 
quickly as possible. 

[From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Record News, 
Jan. 12, 1966] 
IMPORTANT BILL 

On returning from Vietnam recently, Sen- 
ator JoHN Tower, of Wichita Falls, reported 
the servicemen there had asked him about 
on prospects for the enactment of a Vietnam 

bill. 

Early in the session of the 89th Congress 
last year, Senator Tower introduced such a 
bill, providing the Vietnam servicemen re- 
ceive exemption from income tax, and pro- 
vide home loans and education provisions 
similar to those of the Korean GI bill. 

Another bill including these provisions and 
extending the benefits to all cold war vet- 
erans passed the Senate, and was caught in 
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the rush in the House and never came to 
a vote. 

Representative OLIN TEAGUE is working this 
year for House action, and the Wichitan 
promises to start immediately for Senate 
action on the stalled bill. It is also under- 
stood that the administration may suggest 
a modified bill, suited to current budget 
conditions, 

Whatever form such a bill takes in the 
current session of Congress, it deserves the 
fullest backing of all of us. It is a must for 
us to give the same protection to the men 
now in the firing lines as we gave other 
veterans. 

Let your Congressmen and Senators know 
how you feel about this deserving proposal. 


[From the Waco (Tex.) Times-Herald, Jan. 
14, 1966] 
GI BILL Has BIPARTISAN SUPPORT FROM 
CONGRESS 


Republican Senator JoHN G. TOWER, of 
Texas, informs us that when he was in south- 
east Asia last month, scores of U.S. service- 
men asked about the prospects for enact- 
ment of a Vietnam GI bill. The Senator said 
he found them ready to utilize such loan and 
education assistance if it were to be made 
available to them after their combat service. 

Senator Tower introduced the Vietnam GI 
bill a year ago. Subsequently the Senator 
approved, with his affirmative vote, the more 
extensive cold war GI bill authored by Sen- 
ator RALPH YARBOROUGH, Of Texas. 

Either of these measures would satisfy the 
current need, Senator Tower says, but action 
by the House of Representatives still is 
awaited. The President Wednesday night 
endorsed the objective of these proposals. 

Representative TEAGUE is pushing for such 
House action and the administration says it 
may present a modified bill more acceptable 
to its budgeting problems. Thus the enact- 
ment of a Vietnam GI bill is a project in- 
volving many Texans, and Senator TOWER 
says he believed it would be most helpful at 
this time. 

A chief proposal of legislation introduced 
by Tower were proposals to declare Vietnam 
a combat zone for purpose of Federal income 
tax exemption of U.S. servicemen there, and 
a proposal to extend home loan and educa- 
tional benefits similar to those accorded to 
Korean war veterans, to those who have 
served in South Vietnam and adjacent 
waters. 

Senator Tower believes that those who face 
our enemies on the battlefield deserve all we 
can provide for them in the way of oppor- 
tunities to share fully in the society they 
have helped and are helping to preserve. 


[From the Austin (Tex.) Statesman, Jan. 11, 
1966] 


Viet GI BILL Awarrs ACTION 


Republican Senator JoHN G. Tower, of 
Texas, informs us that when he was in 
southeast Asia last month, scores of U.S. 
servicemen asked about the prospects for 
enactment of a Vietnam GI bill. The Sen- 
ator said he found them ready to utilize 
such loan and education assistance if it 
were to be made available to them after 
their combat service. 

Senator Tower introduced the Vietnam 
GI bill a year ago. Subsequently the Senator 
approved, with this affirmative vote, the more 
extensive cold war GI bill authored by Sen- 
ator RALPH YARBOROUGH, of Texas. 

Either of these measure would satisfy the 
current need, Senator TOWER says, but action 
by the House of Representatives still is 
awaited. 

Representative TEAGUE is pushing for such 
House action and the administration says 
it may present a modified bill more accept- 
able to its budgeting problems. Thus the 
enactment of a Vietnam GI bill is a project 
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involying many Texans, and Senator TOWER 
says he believed it would be most helpful. 

A chief proposal of legislation introduced 
by Tower were proposals to declare Vietnam 
a combat zone for purpose of Federal income 
tax exemption of U.S. servicemen there, and 
a proposal to extend home-loan and edu- 
cational benefits similar to those accorded 
to Korean war veterans, to those who have 
served in South Vietnam and adjacent 
waters. 

Senator Tower believes that those who face 
our enemies on the battlefield deserve all 
we can provide for them in the way of op- 
portunities to share fully in the society 
they have helped and are helping to preserve. 

These newspapers also subscribe to that 
belief. 


[From the Longview (Tex.) Morning Journal, 
May 16, 1965] 


Task HALF DONE 


It is an anomaly of American equity and 
justice that while our servicemen are en- 
gaged in deadly combat for the cause of 
freedom in Vietnam, we here at home must 
wage campaigns to get our Government to 
give these fighting men the material benefits 
and protection accorded other veterans such 
as those who have served in Korea. 

Texas’ able and alert Senator JOHN G. 
Tower early in the days of this session of 
Congress introduced a number of bills re- 
lating to the war in Vietnam. Among those 
bills were S. 459 to declare Vietnam a combat 
zone for purposes of Federal income tax ex- 
emption for our servicemen there, and S. 458 
to extend home-loan and educational bene- 
fits similar to those accorded our Korean 
veterans to those serving in South Vietnam 
and adjacent waters. 

The task which Senator Town undertook 
with these two bills really was the task of 
all of us here at home. A man of concern 
and compassion, he undertook the task be- 
cause he knew that in all fairness it ought 
to be done, and because he felt the people 
here at home would want it done for our 
servicemen in Vietnam. 

Senator Tower offered one of the bills, 
S. 549, as an amendment to legislation pend- 
ing before the Senate. The amendment 
failed, but the Texas Senator’s efforts to 
bring the matter to public attention brought 
results. President Johnson, by executive 
decree, declared the area a combat zone and 
Senator Tower approved his action. So do 
we all. 

Today, with Congress in the fifth month 
of this session, the task undertaken by the 
energetic Texas Senator for the combat 
veterans of Vietnam remains half done. It 
behooves the people of Texas, who are his 
constituents, as well as fairminded Amer- 
icans in all States, to help bring understand- 
ing and support to S. 458 which would extend 
home-loan and educational benefits to our 
servicemen in Vietnam. 

We as responsible citizens must agree that 
those from among us who face our enemies 
on the battlefield deserve all we can reason- 
ably provide for them in the way of oppor- 
tunity to share equally in the society they 
have helped to preserve. 

The United States has some 46,500 service- 
men in Vietnam, by recent official report. 
A naval force of carriers and supporting ships 
is operating from adjacent waters. Service- 
men in Vietnam face the enemy on all sides, 
day and night, whether engaged in a battle 
or trying to get some rest. More than 350 
have been killed or lost, and more than 2,000 
have been wounded by the enemy. Vietnam 
is a combat zone, by any standard. 

These men deserve our best attention and 
support here at home. For our cause of 
freedom and against the spread of commu- 
nism, they risk their lives 24 hours a day. 
Some will never return, more will come home 
Nl crippled and handicapped for life, 

all will have lost valuable time and 
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energy needed in preparing themselves for 
useful and productive lives for themselves 
and their families. 

Senator Tower is to be commended for his 
foresighted and untiring efforts to secure the 
necessary Government action to extend to 
our Vietnam veterans the benefits accorded 
the veterans of Korea. This is just and 
equitable. The task is half done. Let’s 
finish it, without further dilly-dallying. 


[From the El Paso (Tex.) Times, May 13, 
1965] 


Ricut THING To Do 


If our forces in Vietnam are not engaged 
in combat, we wonder exactly what they are 
doing. 

For that reason, we wish to endorse S. 458, 
offered in the U.S. Senate by Senator JoHN 
G. Tower, of Texas, and others. 

That bill would extend home loan and 
educational benefits to servicemen in South 
Vietnam. 

We have some 45,000 troops in South Viet- 
nam. The latest official tally shows some 
850 American servicemen have been killed 
and some 2,100 wounded. Yet Vietnam is 
not classified as a combat zone. 

It seems only too obvious that the United 
States is making it a combat zone more and 
more every day. 

We think our men engaged in combat in 
Vietnam are entitled to the same considera- 
tion as those who have been engaged in com- 
bat elsewhere. 

That is the least we can do. 

[From the Cuero (Tex.) Record, May 14, 
1965] 
Says VIETNAM A COMBAT AREA—TOWER BILL 
WOULD REWARD SERVICEMEN 


Although he was unsuccessful in securing 
passage of Senate bill 459 which would have 
provided Federal income tax exemptions for 
servicemen in Vietnam, Texas Senator JOHN 
G. Tower is still hopeful another of his 
measures (S. 458) will survive in the Na- 
tional Congress. 

Senate bill 458 would extend home loans 
and educational benefits, similar to those 
accorded our Korean veterans, to those who 
have served in South Vietnam and adjacent 
waters. 

Senator TowEr made this hope known in a 
letter last week to Jack Howerton, Record 
publisher. 

While S. 459 which was offered as an 
amendment to legislation before the Senate 
failed, Senator Tower wrote, it did result 
in bringing the matter more forcibly to pub- 
lic attention when some of the newspapers, 
such as the Washington Star, treated the 
subject editorially. The President, by Exec- 
utive decree, then declared the area a com- 
bat zone and I approve his action. 

“There now remains the question of ex- 
tending home loan and educational benefits 
to our servicemen in Vietnam. This is em- 
bodied in S. 458, by myself and others. I 
believe you will agree with me that those 
who face our enemies on the battlefields de- 
serve all we can provide for them in the 
way of Opportunities to share fully in the 
society they have helped to preserve. I 
do hope you will lend your editorial voice 
to passage of this legislation.” 

The Record most certainly concurs with 
Senator Tower in his contention that Viet- 
nam unquestionably is a combat zone and 
servicemen participating in the Vietnam 
conflict are entitled to the same privileges 
and benefits as those who have participated 
in previous wars. 

We sincerely endorse passage of Senate bill 
458 and believe we speak for at least 95 per- 
cent of the citizens of Cuero and DeWitt 
County in urging its passage. 

According to recent tallies approximately 
350 American servicemen have been killed 
and more than 2,000 have been wounded by 
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the enemy in Vietnam since the 

of 1961. We have approximately 30,000 
troops on duty there, plus a naval force of 
carriers and supporting ships. Our planes 
are constantly in the air protecting our mili- 
tary installations and attacking Communist 
supply routes and bases. 

Repeating a question asked by the Wash- 
ington Star we ask our Senators and Con- 
gressmen in Washington concerning Viet- 
nam: 


“If it isn’t a combat zone, what in heaven’s 
name is it?” 


[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Journal, 
May 13, 1965] 
AID FOR SERVICEMEN 


Senator JOHN Tower is cosponsor of a bill 
to extend home loan and educational bene- 
fits to U.S. servicemen in South Vietnam. 
The President has already, by Executive de- 
cree, declared the area a combat zone for 
purposes of Federal income tax exemption, 
which Tower had favored doing. 

The proposal has merit. Undeclared or 
not, we are fighting a war in South Vietnam. 
The serviceman there is doing precisely what 
other servicemen did in World War II and, 
later, in Korea. He is putting his life on the 
line at the same time he is sacrificing oppor- 
tunities at home. 

Senator Town wants to extend benefits, 
similar to those accorded to Korean war vet- 
erans, to men who serve in South Vietnam 
and adjacent waters. Fairness dictates that 
this should be done. 


[From the Beaumont (Tex.) Enterprise, 
May 13, 1965] 
THEY DESERVE Ir 


We agree with Senator JOHN TOWER that 
“those who face our enemies on the battle- 
field deserve all we can provide for them in 
the way of opportunities to share fully in 
the society they have helped to preserve.” 

The Texas lawmaker has translated his in- 
terest into action in a number of ways. Early 
in the year he introduced in Congress a num- 
ber of proposals on Vietnam. These included 
a bill to make Vietnam a combat zone for 
purposes of Federal income tax exemption for 
servicemen there, and one to extend home 
loan and educational benefits, similar to 
those accorded Korean veterans, to those who 
have served in Vietnam and adjacent waters. 

The proposal on tax exemption later was 
offered as an amendment to a bill before the 
Senate. Although the amendment failed, it 
helped to bring countrywide attention to the 
whole question of benefits for the southeast 
Asia fighters. This particular issue was 
cleared up when President Johnson by Ex- 
ecutive decree, declared the Vietnam area a 
combat zone. 

Unfortunately, the other question, that of 
home loan and educational benefits, has not 
been so happily resolved. We urge, therefore, 
passage of Senate bill 458, authored by 
Tower and others in the upper Chamber. 

It is only right that Congress approve this 
measure. The war in Vietnam is war in every 
deadly sense of the word. We cannot fail to 
do our duty by American men fighting for 
us—and for freedom—in that faraway part 
of the world. 


[From the Marshall (Tex.) News Messenger, 
May 20, 1965] 


COMBAT ZONE 


Our advisers in South Vietnam are fight- 
ing and dying and undergoing all the ordeals 
of a war in a strange and terrible land. Yet 
they enjoy none of the tax advantages, in- 
cluding income tax benefits and combat or 
hazardous duty pay which were extended to 
our soldiers in Korea and in World War II. 

Senator JoHN Tower has introduced a bill 
in the Senate designating Vietnam as a com- 
bat zone for tax purposes. A similar bill has 
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been offered in the House by Representative 
WILLIAM E. MINSHALL. Still another bill has 
been presented to give our men hazardous 
duty pay while stationed in Vietnam. 

Perhaps only Congress can deal with added 
pay for combat duty. But an executive order 
designating Vietnam as a combat zone might 
clarify the other part of the problem. 

There may be some very good legal rea- 
sons why this situation has been permitted 
to arise and to continue. But no one should 
pretend that the reasons will make much 
sense to the men on the scene in Vietnam. 
[From the Wichita Falls (Tex.) Times, 

May 12, 1965] 
A DESERVING PROPOSAL 


Early in the present session of Congress 
Senator JoRN G. Tower introduced a num- 
ber of bills relating to the war in Vietnam. 
Chief among his proposals, as he has declared, 
were one measure that would exempt the in- 
come of servicemen there from provisions 
of the Federal income tax, and a second that 
would extend home loan and educational 
benefits similar to those accorded Korean war 
veterans to those who serve in South Viet- 
nam and adjacent waters. 

The latter bill is still pending and Senator 
TowER has expressed the hope that support 
can be gained for its passage. It is a pro- 
posal of merit and should be adopted. 

President Johnson, by Executive decree, re- 
cently declared the area a combat zone and 
thus automatically provided for income tax 
benefits to the American military men in 
service there, but in all fairness and equity 
Congress should extend the home loan and 
educational benefits as Senator Tower and 
other sponsors of this action have outlined. 

Those who face our enemies on the firing 
line deserve the opportunities others of our 
fighting men have been presented from the 
society they have helped to preserve. 

The bill in question is Senate bill 458 and 
one way of speeding it to passage is for con- 
stituents to write their Members of Con- 
gress. The Times endorses the movement for 
the enactment of the bill and invites public 
response in writing to Representatives and 
Senators in Washington. 


[From the Austin (Tex.) American, 
May 18, 1965] 


A DESIRABLE BILL 


In January of this year, during the early 
days of this session of Congress, Senator 
JOHN G. Tower of Texas, introduced a num- 
ber of bills relating to the war in Vietnam. 
Chief among these bills were proposals to 
declare Vietnam a combat zone for purposes 
of Federal income tax exemption of U.S. 
servicemen there, and a proposal to extend 
home loan and educational benefits similar 
to those accorded to Korean war veterans, to 
those who have served in South Vietnam and 
adjacent waters. 

One of the bills, S. 459, subsequently was 
offered as an amendment to legislation pend- 
ing before the U.S. Senate. While it failed, 
it did result in bringing the matter more 
forcefully to public attention when some 
newspapers treated the subject editorially. 

The President, by Executive decree, then 
declared the area a combat zone, and Sen- 
ator Tower approved his action. 

Says Senator Tower: “There now remains 
the question of extending home loan and 
educational benefits to our servicemen in 
South Vietnam. This is embodied in S. 
458 by myself and others. I believe you will 
agree that those who face our enemies on 
the battlefield deserve all we can provide for 
them in the way of opportunities to share 
fully in the society they have helped to 
preserve.” 

These newspapers also subscribe to that 
belief, and hope Senator Tower’s bill will 
meet with favor by Congress. 
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[From the Lufkin (Tex.) News, May 11, 1965] 
SENATOR TOWER WOULD EXTEND BENEFITS TO 
VIETNAM TROOPS 

A letter from Senator JOHN TOWER accom- 
panies a copy of S. 458, which he and other 
Senators have introduced. 

His letter includes the following remarks: 

“In January of this year, during the early 
days of this session of Congress, I intro- 
duced a number of bills relating to the war 
in Vietnam. Chief among these bills, from 
my point of view, were proposals to declare 
Vietnam a combat zone for purposes of Fed- 
eral income tax exemption for our service- 
men there (S. 459), and a proposal (S. 458) 
to extend home loan and educational bene- 
fits, similar to those accorded our Korean 
veterans, to those who have served in South 
Vietnam and adjacent waters.” 

Senator Tower points out he offered S. 459 
as an amendment to legislation pending be- 
fore the Senate, and “while the amendment 
failed, the act did result in bringing the 
matter more forcefully to public attention 
when some newspapers, such as the Wash- 
ington Star, treated the subject editorially. 
The President, by executive decree, then de- 
clared the area a combat zone and I approved 
his action.” 

Senator Tower hopes to build up support 
for S. 458, to extend home loan and educa- 
tional benefits to our servicemen in South 
Vietnam. He declares, “I believe you will 
agree with me that those who face our 
enemies on the battlefield deserve all we can 
provide for them in the way of opportunities 
to share fully in the society they have helped 
to preserve.” 

We are in full agreement, and we trust 
Congress will enact this bill—even if it is 
introduced by Texas’ Republican Senator— 
instead of leaving it to the President 
to do the same job by Executive decree 
(and thus take credit for the Democratic 
administration) . 

W. R. BEAUMIER. 
[From the Lubbock (Tex.) Avalanche- 
Journal, May 13, 1985 
TIME For ACTION Is Now—VIETNAM VETERANS 
Dur BENEFITS 

Senator JOHN G. Tower is hoping for a 
“break” which would achieve the second of 
two principal objectives designed to benefit 
servicemen on duty in the Vietnamese strug- 
gle. 

The first objective was reached last month, 
although not exactly in the manner which 
Senator Tower and other sponsors of S. 459 
had in mind. This bill proposed the declar- 
ing of Vietnam as a combat zone for pur- 
poses of Federal income tax exemption for 
servicemen. 

This bill was offered early in the year as 
an amendment to other pending Senate leg- 
islation, but it failed. Irate newspaper com- 
ment, however, was credited with bringing 
the idea to such extensive public attention 
that President Johnson used the Executive 
decree method to put it into effect, giving 
GI's tax relief on their returns for 1964. 

The second objective, of even greater im- 
portance than the first, is the extension of 
home loan and educational benefits to our 
servicemen in South Vietnam. This pro- 
posal, providing the same benefits given to 
veterans of the Korean war, is contained in 
S. 458, by Tower and eight other Senators. 

Surely the vast majority of the American 
people would approve the move, in appre- 
ciation to servicemen who are facing the 
nation’s enemies in battle. And the time 
to get it done is now, not months or years 
after service in South Vietnam is completed. 


[From the Denton (Tex.) Record-Chronicle, 
May 18, 1965] 
CONCERN FOR VETERANS 
Senator JoHN Tower has proven himself a 
friend of the fighting man. His voice is 
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heard frequently as he tries to get reason- 
able, desirable benefits for the men in uni- 
form in South Vietnam. 

On the day of the income tax filing dead- 
line—April 15—336 Americans had been 
listed as killed, and more than 2,000 
wounded, in Vietnam. Yet, incredibly, Viet- 
nam wasn’t classified as a combat zone and 
the servicemen there did not get the income 
tax benefits normally available to our men 
and women who are serving in a theater of 
war. 

Senator Tower was one of the sponsors of 
a bill to remedy this deplorable situation. 
It was offered as an amendment to other 
legislation but failed. However, it focused 
attention on the situation. The Washington 
Star, for example, ran a cartoon showing an 
American soldier in a Vietnamese foxhole, 
with bullets whizzing all around him, read- 
ing a letter; it said “Dear Sir: Your deduc- 
tion for combat service has been disallowed. 
Sincerely, IRS.” 

President Johnson finally declared the 
area a combat zone by Executive decree, and 
the servicemen will get their tax benefits, 
after all. 

Senator Tower also is a sponsor of another 
bill (S. 458), one which would extend home 
loan and educational benefits, similar to 
those given Korean veterans, to those who 
have served in the Vietnamese war. 

The Senator says “those who face our ene- 
mies on the battlefield deserve all we can 
provide for them in the way of opportunities 
to share fully in the society they have helped 
to preserve.” We couldn’t agree more. 

President Johnson has called for pay in- 
creases for the military. This is all to the 
good but, as Senator Tower pointed out, 
Johnson’s proposal “would still leave pri- 
vates and seamen far below the level” of 
the untrained volunteers in the antipovery 
program. 

Privates and seamen would get approxi- 
mately $87, including the pay raise. The 
Job Corps or antipoverty trainees would get 
about $105. 

The proposed pay increases for the military 
ro i inadequate,” Senator TOWER 
The Senator’s efforts in behalf of our serv- 
icemen deserve the support of all of us. 


[From the Kilgore (Tex.) News Herald, May 
20, 1965] 


THEY DESERVE It 


At the beginning of this year Senator JOHN 
Tower, of Texas, introduced several bills 
relating to the war in Vietnam. Among 
them were proposals to declare Vietnam a 
combat zone for purposes of Federal income 
tax exemption for our servicemen there, and 
a plan to extend them home loan and edu- 
cational benefits similar to those accorded 
Korean veterans. 

In the meantime, President Johnson, by 
Executive decree, has declared southeast Asia 
a combat zone, thus giving servicemen in- 
volved a tax break. This is as it should be. 

There now remains the question of ex- 
tending home loan and educational benefits 
to the men in South Vietnam. Provisions to 
do so have been embodied in S. 458, by Sen- 
ator Tower and others. 

There should be no doubt among Mem- 
bers of Congress or anyone else that the serv- 
icemen who have been sent to do a difficult 
and dangerous job, involving many hard- 
ships, in South Vietnam deserve the help and 
opportunities which this legislation can 
provide. 

These men are risking their lives to hold 
back the tide of communism in that area. 
Surely we can do no less than to show the 
Nation’s appreciation, in a small way, by 
passage of these proposed benefits. The leg- 
islation is pending in Congress. 

The right thing to do is to pass it as soon 
as possible. 
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[From the Irving (Tex.) News Texan, May 
14, 1965] 


New GI BILL NEEDS APPROVAL 


Senator JoHN Tower and eight other col- 
leagues have finally officially recognized that 
American soldiers fighting in Vietnam are 
engaged in a war as certainly as those men 
in World War II and Korea and have taken 
steps to assure these men an education, if 
they want it, after release from the Armed 
Forces. 

A bill now pending before the Senate 
would reactivate the GI bill which was dis- 
continued in 1954. 

Under the Senate bill, members of the 
Armed Forces which have served in the Asian 
battle zone would be entitled to an educa- 
tion at Government expense for a period of 
time equal to 13⁄4 times the duration of their 
service in the area with a limit of 36 months. 

The bill is generally the same as the one 
which provided an education for thousands 
of servicemen following this country’s last 
two major military operations. 

Provisions in the bill provide for payment 
of the veteran’s subsistence, tuition, fees, 
supplies, books and equipment. Payments 
for veteran’s subsistence would vary from 
$110 per month for a full time course to $50 
per month for part-time courses if the in- 
dividual had no dependents. Payments 
would be as high as $160 per month with a 
veteran enrolled in a full-time course of study 
with more than one dependent. 

The bill provides for vocational rehabilita- 
tion training and on-farm training as well 
as college courses. 

Veterans who have served in Vietnam and 
other Asian areas, which will be designated 
by the President, will be eligible under the 
bill if their service has come since January 
1, 1961. 

The provisions of the bill will be admin- 
istered in each State by an agency set up 
by the Governor. 

There is no doubt that this bill deserves 
favorable consideration by Congress to aid 
the American soldier who daily faces death 
in defense of freedom. 


[From the Waco (Tex.) News-Tribune, May 
21, 1965] 
ALL AMERICANS CAN Say YES To THIS 
PROPOSITION 

In January of this year, during the early 
days of this session of Congress, Senator 
JoHN G. Tower, of Texas, introduced a num- 
ber of bills relating to the war in Vietnam. 
Chief among these bills were proposals to 
declare Vietnam a combat zone for purposes 
of Federal income tax exemption of U.S. serv- 
icemen there, and a proposal to extend home 
loan and educational benefits, similar to 
those accorded to Korean war veterans, to 
those who have served in South Vietnam and 
adjacent waters. 

One of the bills, S. 459, subsequently was 
offered as an amendment to legislation pend- 
ing before the U.S. Senate. While it failed, 
it did result in bringing the matter more 
forcefully to public attention when some 
newspapers treated the subject editorially. 

The President, by Executive decree, then 
declared the area a combat zone, and Senator 
‘Tower approved his action. 

Says Senator Tower: There now remains 
the question of extending home loan and 
educational benefits to our servicemen in 
South Vietnam. This is embodied in S. 458 
by myself and others. I believe you will agree 
that those who face our enemies on the bat- 
tlefleld deserve all we can provide for them 
in the way of opportunities to share fully 
in the society they have helped to preserve.” 

Most Americans, we believe also subscribe 
to that belief, and would hope Senator 
Towenr’s bill will meet with favor by Congress 
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[From the Houston (Tex.) Tribune, 
May 20, 1965] 
OUR Boys IN VIETNAM DESERVE WARTIME 
BENEFITS 

Picture the U.S. soldiers bogged down in 
the dirty day-to-day fighting in the mud 
and jungles of Vietnam; battling the ele- 
ments and the enemy; dodging bullets, and 
in some cases, catching them. 

According to the latest official tally, 336 
American servicemen have been killed and 
2,021 wounded by the enemy in Vietnam 
since the beginning of 1961. Another 13 
have been captured. 

We have some 45,000 troops there, plus a 
naval force of carriers and supporting ships. 
Planes flown by American pilots are con- 
ducting repeated strikes at Communist sup- 
ply routes and bases, at considerable hazard 
to themselves. 

This is a picture of a combat zone. This 
is war. 

But apparently it is not war so far as of- 
ficial Washington is concerned. Our boys are 
fighting and dying in this land halfway 
around the world and are not eligible for 
normal benefits provided for war veterans. 

Those who served in our Armed Forces after 
the Korean war were eligible for home loan 
and educational benefits even though the 
only bullets they saw were on the rifle range. 

By contrast, our men actually being shot 
at in Vietnam today are not eligible. 

To correct this obvious discrepancy, Sen- 
ator JOHN Tower, Republican, of Texas, has 
introduced a bill in the Senate (S. 458) which 
would extend home loan and educational 
benefits to our servicemen in South Vietnam. 

Commenting on the bill, Senator TOWER 
declared, “I believe that those who face our 
enemies on the battlefield deserve all we can 
provide for them in the way of opportunities 
to share fully in the society they have helped 
to preserve.” 

We concur, 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Abra- 
ham Lincoln a century ago sounded the 
responsibility of the Government “to 
care for him who has borne the battle.” 
This bill seeks to apply that eloquent 
standard to the veterans of Vietnam and 
to those who have stood ready to serve 
their Nation during these times of crisis. 

However, as the distinguished sponsor 
of the cold war GI bill, Senator Yar- 
BOROUGH, has pointed out, this measure 
falls short of its promise. For example, 
the monthly education allowance of $100 
for current veterans is less than the $110 
per month allowed under the Korean GI 
bill despite the fact that college costs 
have risen, and continue to rise, at the 
rate of some 5 percent each year and the 
cost of living has risen considerably since 
the Korean GI bill was enacted in 1952. 
It is heartening to know that Senator 
YARBOROUGH, as chairman of the Vet- 
erans’ Affairs Subcommittee, intends to 
next year seek improvement of this and 
other shortcomings in the present bill. 

There is one further matter of par- 
ticular concern to me; namely, the ade- 
quacy of facilities for veterans. In the 
past year, there has been a diminution of 
the facilities providing services to vet- 
erans, hospitals, domiciliary centers and 
service centers. Now we are faced with 
upwards of 240,000 veterans annually 
availing themselves of the new educa- 
tional benefits and many thousands more 
availing themselves of the hospital and 
other benefits for which they are now 
eligible. We are to be continually faced 
with the question of whether existing 
facilities are adequate to the task. 
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I am hopeful, therefore—and suggest 
to the Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee— 
that a close and continued oversight will 
be conducted over these VA facilities to 
make certain that they are adequate to 
the responsibilities which they must now 
undertake under the new and heavier 
loads imposed by this bill. 

One final note. This bill, as did the 
predecessor GI bills, permits foreign 
study for veterans. But there is an in- 
consistency with other education aid 
programs enacted by the Congress; simi- 
lar provisions are not included. For ex- 
ample, despite the shortage of doctors in 
this Nation, young Americans studying 
abroad cannot avail themselves of the 
benefits available under the Health Pro- 
fessions Educational Assistance Act. We 
must, I believe, find the means to assist 
the foreign study of these other young 
Americans by making available to them, 
where possible, the benefits of student 
aid programs now available for domestic 
study only. It is my intention to seek to 
amend the pending international educa- 
tion proposal accordingly. 

Finally, I was pleased to arrange with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH], who is the sponsor of the bill, 
for a poll of the members of the sub- 
committee in order to obtain a consensus 
on a conference bill. The Senator from 
Texas [Mr. YarsoroucH] has brought 
the House amendment up by motion and 
urges the adoption of the House amend- 
ment. I urge that the Senate follow that 
recommendation and take such action. 

GREAT NEED FOR THE COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I rise 
to express my strong support for S. 9, 
the Veterans Readjustment Benefits Act 
of 1966. 

This legislation, more commonly 
known as the cold war GI bill, has com- 
manded my strong support ever since 
I first came to the Senate. 

As a cosponsor of the measure now 
before us, I am delighted by the prospect 
of final approval. 

Around the world today tens of thou- 
sands of young Americans, called from 
the familiar routine of family, school, 
and career, are guarding the lives and 
safety of 185 million of their fellow citi- 
zens. Many of these young men and 
women, who have served their country 
so well, face a possible handicap in their 
future careers. S. 9 is designed to make 
educational assistance and farm and 
home loan guarantees available to the 5 
million veterans of the cold war similar 
to that made available to the veterans 
of World War II and Korea. 

I am particularly pleased that the bill 
we are considering provides for a perma- 
ment program of benefits of cold war 
veterans. 

The total of American dead and 
wounded rises every day in South Viet- 
nam. It would certainly be an injustice 
to the more than 200,000 American fight- 
ing men engaged in this conflict to deny 
them the benefits which have been ac- 
corded to the veterans of the Korean 
conflict. When these young men return 
home from southeast Asia they will face 

problems of securing education 
and employment. The situation is par- 
ticularly severe for the soldiers of today 
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because of the increased automation 
which makes finding employment that 
much more difficult. 

I urge my colleagues in the Senate to 
give their overwhelming approval to S. 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WIL- 
trams of New Jersey in the chair). 
Under the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment, all time has expired. The question 
is on agreeing to the House amendment 
to the bill (S. 9), with the amendments 
of the Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] is necessarily absent. 

Also I announce that, if present and 
voting, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McNamara] would vote yea. 

The result was announced—yeas 99, 
nays 0, as follows: 


[No. 35 Leg.] 
YEAS—99 

Aiken Harris Moss 
Allott Hart Mundt 
Anderson Hartke Murphy 
Bartlett Hayden Muskie 
Bass Hickenlooper Nelson 
Bayh Hill Neuberger 
Bennett Holland Pastore 
Bible Pearson 

Inouye Pell 
Brewster Jackson Prouty 
Burdick Javits Proxmire 
Byrd, Va. Jordan, N. C Randolph 
Byrd. W. Va Jordan, Idaho Ribicoff 
Cannon Kennedy, Mass. Robertson 
Carlson edy, Russell. S. O. 

Kuchel Russell, Ga. 
Church La Saltonstall 

Long, Mo. Scott 
Cooper Long, La. Simpson 
Cotton Magnuson Smathers 
Curtis Mansfield Smith 
Dirksen McCarthy Sparkman 
Dodd McClellan Stennis 
Dominick McGee Symington 
Douglas McGovern Talmadge 
Eastland McIntyre Thurmond 
Ellender Metcalf 8 
Fannin Mondale Williams, N.J. 
afi feen, Fee 

bright n arbo: 
ts M ™ Young, N. Dak. 
Gruening Morton Young, Ohio 
NAYS—O 
NOT VOTING—1 
McNamara 


So the House amendment, with the 
amendments of the Senator from Texas 
Mr. YARBOROUGH] was agreed to. 

Mr, YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I move to reconsider the vote by which 
the amendment, as amended, was agreed 
to 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, dur- 
ing the last session when the Senate was 
considering the merits of S. 9, the cold 
war GI bill, I voiced my concern that 
the bill was lacking in fiscal prudence. 
That bill was opposed by the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
and the Veterans’ Administration and 
had been opposed by three admin- 
istrations, 

The bill which we have just passed dif- 
fers substantially from the previous one 
and is a much welcomed improvement. 
It broadens the coverage in many ways 
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and reduces the cost. These improve- 
ments are refiected in the support of 
both the American Legion and the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. While the bill 
is still substantially in excess of the 
budget recommendations, it is certainly 
one which can be afforded by a prosper- 
ous country calling on its skilled man- 
power to fight in Vietnam and to defend 
freedom in many other areas of the 
world. It should serve as a warning to 
our enemies that Congress and the Na- 
tion intend to support our Armed Forces 
wherever they may be, and as a welcome 
sign to our young men and women in 
service that we recognize the problems 
which they face and support programs to 
back their efforts. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I con- 
sider the enactment of S. 9, the cold war 
GI bill, as one of the most significant 
and important bills before the Congress 
this session. While the bill as amended 
by the House does have some shortcom- 
ings, nevertheless, it will be welcomed 
by our men who have served this country 
so ably and courageously since 1955. I 
am particularly disappointed that the 
House bill did not provide for on-the- 
job training benefits and, of course, 
would have preferred the more generous 
educational benefits provided by the Sen- 
ate bill. 

Mr. President, at a time when demon- 
strations against this country’s policies 
in southeast Asia seem to be all too 
fashionable, the enactment of this meas- 
ure today will be a fitting way to demon- 
strate the Nation’s gratitude to our men 
presently on the firing line and the many 
other veterans who have been responsi- 
ble for our Nation’s successfully meeting 
the Communist challenge in Cuba, the 
Dominican Republic, Taiwan-Matsu, 
Lebanon, Berlin, and Laos. 

Many men and women have bene- 
fited from earlier World War II and 
Korean GI bills. Of course the Nation 
has benefited even more for these vet- 
erans have become more productive 
citizens of our society and have greatly 
enriched our national life. A total of 8 
million veterans of World War II were 
trained under the GI bill. Of this num- 
ber over 2 million went to college, 3% 
million went to other schools, nearly 144 
million attended on-the-job training, 
and three-fourths of a million were 
trained on the farms. 

The Korean experience was even bet- 
ter, for 1 of the 3 million who took ad- 
vantage of the educational benefits over 
half attended college. The Korean and 
World War II GI bills certainly helped 
to make us a stronger Nation and pro- 
vided us with the needed skilled and pro- 
fessional manpower to meet the chal- 
lenges of this competitive century. 

I am certain, Mr. President, that the 
enactment of this legislation will be most 
beneficial to the veterans and will see 
this Nation reap the same benefits as it 
has from previous GI bills. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, the 
entire Nation should applaud the Con- 
gress for the passage of S. 9. I join my 
colleagues in recognizing the leadership 
and dedication of the senior Senator from 
Texas. He has worked long and tireless- 
ly to achieve the passage of this bill, and 
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I extend to him my sincere congratula- 
tions. 

I am proud to be a cosponsor of S. 9. 
The investment in the skills and talents 
of young American men and women au- 
thorized by this bill will be repaid many 
times over by their increased contribu- 
tions to the economic life of the Nation. 

This legislation is a significant addi- 
tion to the Federal educational assistance 
programs enacted in the first session of 
this Congress. I hope that all the young 
men and women, who are eligible for the 
educational benefits of S. 9, will take full 
advantage of their eligibility. Our peo- 
ple, our economy, and our society will be 
joint beneficiaries of their efforts. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as one of 
the original cosponsors of S. 9, the cold 
war GI bill, which has been approved in 
its final form by the Senate today, I 
would like to discuss the many fine as- 
pects of this measure. 

The need for legislation providing re- 
adjustment benefits to veterans is clear. 
During the years since January 31, 1955, 
when the Korean conflict was officially 
terminated, U.S. servicemen have been 
defending the cause of freedom in a va- 
riety of circumstances. One need only 
recall such familiar names as Lebanon, 
Berlin, the Dominican Republic, and 
South Vietnam to understand the broad 
range of activities undertaken by our 
servicemen. In South Vietnam, of course, 
our troops are fighting for liberty and the 
right of self-determination in the most 
intense manner since the Korean con- 
flict. The men who have served in these 
situations have done an outstanding job 
for their country, and they deserve the 
gratitude and praise of all their fellow 
citizens. 

Principles of justice as well as the tra- 
ditions of our country demand that vet- 
erans should be properly rewarded for 
their service. Compensation is partic- 
ularly necessary during the period im- 
mediately following an individual’s term 
of military service, for this is the time 
in which he must readjust to civilian life 
and find his place in the economy. Quite 
often, readjustment is difficult because 
the veteran may not have a secure in- 
come or the educational benefits which 
many of his contemporaries have earned. 

Persons who have served in American 
military forces deserve a maximum op- 
portunity to rejoin American society in 
a constructive manner. They especially 
deserve educational opportunities, which 
they might have been able to obtain if 
they had not been involved in military 
service. Furthermore, they deserve 
maximum opportunities to obtain homes 
and jobs. 

The cold war GI bill attempts to pro- 
vide these opportunities by a variety of 
means. First, a basic monthly educa- 
tional allowance is provided to veterans 
who have served at least 180 days, or who 
have been discharged because of a serv- 
ice-connected disability. Maximum 
benefits are $100 per month for single 
veterans, $125 for a veteran with one 
dependent, and $150 for a veteran with 
two or more dependents. Eligible vet- 
erans will qualify for 1 month’s benefits 
for each month of service, up to a maxi- 
mum of 36 months. Both full-time and 
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part-time college level or below college 
level training in trade, vocational, and 
technical schools are included. 

Second, persons still serving on active 
duty may receive educational aid 
through a program of tuition grants. 
These grants will be made if the service- 
man has served more than 2 years, & 
portion of which occurred after Janu- 
ary 31, 1955. 

Third, the Veterans’ Administration 
home loan guarantee program is ex- 
tended to veterans discharged after 
January 31, 1955. The Government will 
guarantee private loans up to $7,500, and 
will make direct loans for homes in rural 
areas and small towns, up to a maximum 
of $17,500. 

Fourth, the Labor Department’s job 
counseling and placement service is ex- 
tended to the new group of veterans. 

Fifth, Veterans’ Administration hospi- 
tal care, which now is provided to per- 
sons with service-connected disabilities, 
is extended to all veterans who have 
served since January 31, 1955, provided 
that a bed is available and that the indi- 
vidual signs an oath saying he is unable 
to pay for hospital services. The pre- 
sumption of a wartime service-con- 
nected disability is extended to those 
veterans who suffered disability from 
chronic and tropical diseases. 

Sixth, presently existing preferential 
status for entrance into the Federal civil 
service is extended to the new veterans. 

Seventh, the VA is authorized to pro- 
vide a flag for the casket of a cold war 
veteran. 

Eighth, the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Re- 
lief Act is amended to protect individuals 
who are renting homes when called into 
service. The amount of rent covered is 
increased from $80 to $150 per month. 

This act will make a substantial con- 
tribution to the national welfare. For 
example, a single veteran who pursues an 
education during the regular 9-month 
school year could receive as much as 
$900, which would be sufficient to 
cover tuition fees in most publicly sup- 
ported schools and more than 60 percent 
of the fees charged by typical private 
schools. Keeping in mind the other 
possible sources of financial assistance 
which Congress, the States, and private 
contributions have made available, it be- 
comes clear that veterans will be eligible 
for many educational opportunities 
when they return from service. 

This is the best type of investment 
which can be made to help develop and 
maintain a strong, vital nation. It is an 
investment which will improve the com- 
petence and skill of our people, thereby 
insuring greater human resources for 
future development of the American 
way of life. By providing the cold war 
veteran with academic vocational train- 
ing, this act will more than pay for it- 
self by helping the veteran increase his 
employable skills and his income. 

Because this measure will bring to 
these worthy veterans enlarged educa- 
tional, training, and housing opportuni- 
ties and will be of great benefit to the 
Nation as a whole, I am personally proud 
to be a Member of the Congress in which 
it was enacted. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
doubt if I can recall during my 30 years 
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in Congress a more gratifying moment 
than this. As the cold war GI bill, of 
which I am a cosponsor, approaches the 
final stages of enactment, I look back 
with pride and humility on the sacrifices 
and efforts of our fighting men, who so 
truly deserve this measure of recognition. 

For nearly a decade, I have encouraged 
efforts to obtain these benefits for our 
young men who have carried our na- 
tional responsibility and preserved the 
democracy of the free world. 

In 1959, 1961, and 1963, when I testi- 
fied before the subcommittee, I gave sev- 
eral compelling reasons for passing this 
bill, reasons which are even more com- 
pelling today. 

Our fighting men in Vietnam and in 
other “hot spots” around the globe are 
running great risks. These risks will ap- 
parently continue. Therefore, I cannot 
help but feel that servicemen should be 
adequately rewarded for taking such 
risk. In view of the fact that selective 
military service is calling some of us to 
the job of insuring the peace while others 
of us are permitted to follow our own 
civilian pursuits, I feel that an incentive 
such as the cold war GI bill is essential. 

Under this present bill to extend GI 
benefits, over 65,000 Alabama veterans 
would be eligible for benefits by June 30 
of this year. Because of the open-end 
provision in the bill, this number would 
grow larger each year. 

This cold war GI bill would make cold 
war veterans eligible for educational 
benefits, home and farm loans, medical 
care, veteran’s preference, job counsel- 
ing, and unemployment benefits, as well 
as entitlement to benefits under the Sol- 
diers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act, of 
which I was also a cosponsor. 

Mr. President, I am particularly 
pleased to see that provisions for extend- 
ing the VA direct home loan program 
not only to cold war veterans but also 
to Vietnam veterans is included in this 
measure. Earlier this year, the distin- 
guished majority leader introduced for 
me and others a bill, S. 2732, to extend 
eligibility under the VA direct loan 
program to our Vietnam veterans. Un- 
der Senate procedure, my bill was re- 
ferred to the Banking and Currency 
Committee and subsequently to the 
Housing Subcommittee and it was my 
hope that in due course this bill would 
be reported to the Senate for action. 
Now that this provision regarding the 
direct loan program is contained in S. 
9, it, of course, avoids the necessity of 
action on my measure by the Senate. 

I was one of the original sponsors of 
the direct loan program in 1950 and 
since that time some 186,189 loans, total- 
ing about $1.7 billion have been made to 
veterans of World War II and more than 
70,000 loans, totaling over $687.7 million 
have been made to veterans of the Ko- 
rean conflict. 

I am very proud of my sponsorship of 
this program. 

Losses under this highly successful 
program have amounted to less than 
1 percent of the total amount of loans 
made. Furthermore, after repayment to 
the U.S. Treasury of funds used plus in- 
terest and deducting all losses, the direct 
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loan program had a net profit of over 
$154 million as of June 30, 1965. 

To me, this shows conclusively that 
the confidence we placed in our veterans 
of World War II and Korea when devel- 
oping the direct loan program has been 
proven repeatedly. I am confident that 
the very same thing will hold true of all 
our veterans that we would make eligible 
under this bill to receive the benefits 
that a grateful nation can give to them. 

This proposal does not constitute a 
handout. I think of it as part of the 
debt all of us should be willing to pay 
to those who serve their country in the 
military forces. As long as we continue 
to draft our Nation’s youths, we should 
be willing to contribute to the well-being 
of these same youths. 

June 22, 1966, will mark the 22d anni- 
versary of the signing of the World 
War II GI bill. Since enactment, it has 
raised the educational level of the entire 
Nation through its various schooling and 
training provisions. A total of 7,800,000 
World War II vets entered into training 
under this program. 

In Alabama alone, nearly 231,000 out 
of the 346,000 Korea and World War II 
veterans have been educated and trained 
under the GI bill. 

The record shows that veterans have 
a higher income than nonveterans. This 
can be attributed in part to the beneficial 
effects of the GI educational program. 
Hundreds and thousands of World War II 
GI’s who took advantage of this program 
are now leaders in their communities. 
They are respected citizens who are 
earning good incomes and who bear a 
large measure of responsibility for their 
community’s growth and progress. 
These same GI’s can now assist their 
younger brothers as a result of their 
success. Because of their higher incomes 
and resulting higher taxes, a measure 
such as this cold war GI bill can now be 
enacted and properly financed. 

The original GI bill, which I was also 
pleased and honored to cosponsor, stim- 
ulated an unparalleled record of home- 
ownership. In promoting homeowner- 
ship that had been stimulated from 
previously enacted laws, this program 
has resulted in well over 6 million vet- 
erans being able to buy homes. 

Mr. President, the battle between 
democracy and communism continues, 
even increases daily. To my way of 
thinking, education is a most critical 
weapon in that battle. Accordingly, I 
believe that the so-called cold war GI bill 
can play an extremely significant part in 
this battle. I am indeed happy to have 
had an opportunity to help promote this 
legislation. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I was 
most gratified today to participate in 
passage of the cold war GI bill. 

This legislation illustrates the recog- 
nition by Congress that those men and 
women who have served their country 
during the cold war—and sometimes hot 
wars—since 1955 have suffered the same 
disruption of their lives and careers as 
the veterans of other wars. 

Passage of the bill was long overdue 
and I was proud to be a cosponsor of 
what I know will be regarded as land- 
mark legislation. 
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But the man who deserves the highest 
recognition and commendation for his 
untiring efforts is the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Texas [Mr. Yar- 
BOROUGH]. 

He has been the leader in this en- 
deavor since 1959, and he has never 
wavered in his efforts, even in the face 
of some years of inaction. 

The Senator has performed a great 
service and I salute his outstanding 
leadership and determination in pursu- 
ing and securing passage of this out- 
standing legislation. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
the House has improved the educational 
program in two changes by making it 
permanent and by making provision for 
active duty servicemen to further their 
education. But I fear that the House 
bill weakens the education program as 
compared to the Korean GI program by 
decreasing the duration of educational 
benefits possible for length of service, by 
eliminating on-the-job, on-the-farm, 
and apprenticeship training—although 
full entitlements for institutional voca- 
tional training are preserved—and par- 
ticularly by reducing the monthly allow- 
ances paid while the veteran is obtaining 
his education. In 1952 when the Korean 
GI bill was passed, the reasonably month- 
ly allowances set by Congress to cover the 
veterans subsistence, tuition, and ex- 
penses were at the rates of $110 for a 
single veteran, $135 for a veteran with 
one dependent, and $160 for the veteran 
with two or more dependents. 

Now 14 years later, after a gradual 
but substantial increase in the cost of 
living, and sharp increases in tuition 
charges, I see little justification for the 
House’s action in cutting back the barely 
adequate Korean bill rates in the Sen- 
ate-passed bill. 

The House-passed rates of $100, $125, 
and $150 appear insufficient to accom- 
plish the purpose of the bill, of encourag- 
ing veterans to continue their education 
after their period of service. I think it 
will not be many months before the need 
to improve this feature of the bill will 
be apparent. 

One of the important features of the 
bill is that it carries forward provisions 
for the training of veterans in educa- 
tional institutions other than colleges 
and universities. It recognizes the fact, 
which some educators wish to ignore, 
that a college degree is not the only type 
of education necessary in our society. 

This bill also provides for education in 
a@ business school, technical institute, or 
similar postsecondary educational insti- 
tution. I think it is most fortunate that 
this measure calls upon these types of 
postsecondary educational institutions to 
contribute to the readjustment educa- 
tion of our veterans. The business, 
trade, and technical schools are a very 
important part of our postsecondary 
educational system. 

On the whole, this is a good bill. It 
follows the pattern of the Senate-passed 
bill and largely meets its objectives. The 
slight differences that are disappointing 
to me are yet not seriously crippling to 
the goal of providing a full program of 
educational and other readjustment 
benefits. I have no hesitancy in urging 
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the Senate to adopt the language of the 
House-passed bill. There is relatively 
little in dispute that could possibly be 
gained by a conference with the House 
as compared to the benefit to be gained 
by enactment of this long-awaited act 
of justice in the shortest possible time. 

No bill of this magnitude can attain 
passage without the help and coopera- 
tion of a great many people. I pay trib- 
ute to the members who have served on 
our Veterans’ Affairs Subcommittee for 
their support and encouragement 
through the many hearings and meet- 
ings we have had on this bill. The cold 
war veterans who will benefit by this bill 
owe special thanks to the chairman of 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, Lister HILL, who never failed 
to meet any request aimed at furthering 
its enactment. The supporters and co- 
sponsors of the bill are to numerous to 
name, but I ask unanimous consent to 
list the cosponsors of S. 9 at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BayH, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Boccs, Mr. BURDICK, Mr. Brno of West Vir- 

Mr. Cannon, Mr. CLARK, Mr. Dopp, 
Mr. Dovctas, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr, Fong, Mr. 
FULBRIGHT, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mr. HILL, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Lone of 
Missouri, Mr. MCCARTHY, Mr. McGee, Mr. Mc- 
Govern, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. MON- 
TOYA, Mr. Morse, Mr. Moss, Mr. NELSON, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. Pastore, Mr. PELL, Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH, Mrs, SMITH, Mr. SPARKMAN, Mr. TY- 
pincs, Mr. WLANs of New Jersey, Mr. 
Young of Ohio, Mr. Harris, and Mr. RIBI- 
COFF. 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Many dedicated 
staff members have devoted many hours 
to work on this bill; particular recogni- 
tion is due to Stuart McClure and Jack 
Forsythe of the Labor Committee staff, 
Charles M. Johnston and Fred Black- 
well, former counsels of the Veterans’ 
Affairs Subcommittee, and Hugh Evans, 
assistant Senate legislative counsel, and 
to my legislative assistant, Richard Yar- 
borough, Alan Mandel, Gene Godley, and 
to many others. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
extend the heartiest congratulations to 
the Senator from Texas. He has waged 
a long and successful fight on the legisla- 
tion that has just been passed. 

I am particularly pleased that a pro- 
vision that the Senator from Texas and 
I and others introduced was incorporated 
in the bill so as to extend the benefits of 
direct loans on housing to veterans. 

I am delighted that provision was in- 
cluded in the measure. 

Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
I thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alabama. I also commend the Senator 
for the fact that he was one of the co- 
authors and leaders in the fight for the 
first GI bill of 1944. The Senator has 
consistently supported every measure to 
help Gl's since his original authoring of 
the first GI bill. No bill of this magni- 
tude can attain passage without the co- 
operation of many persons. 

When this bill passed the Senate last 
year, it had the support of all members 
of the subcommittee, including Senators 
on both sides of the aisle. The Senator 
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from Colorado [Mr. Dominick], who was 
the ranking minority subcommittee 
member, supported the measure. 

I extend my thanks to the distin- 
guished Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL], chairman of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. He has 
helped us through 7 long years and four 
different Congresses. His committee re- 
ported the bill every time under the 
leadership of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Alabama. 

I pay special tribute also to the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy], who is a member 
of the subcommittee, as is his brother, 
the distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. KENNEDY]. The 
Senator from New York last year, by his 
incisive cross-examination, pointed out 
the weaknesses and fallacies of the oppo- 
sition arguments. He tore each obstruc- 
tion apart. 

The distinguished junior Senator from 
Massachusetts spent more hours with me 
in hearings on the bill than did any 
other member of the committee. 

I am grateful to all the supporters and 
coauthors of the bill, who are too numer- 
ous to mention. There are more than 40. 

When the bill was reported last year, 
it had the support of every member of 
the committee, Democrats and Republi- 
cans alike. I am delighted that this 
7-year fight has been concluded. In the 
course of this fight, the Senate has been 
the legislative body responsible for the 
passage of the bill. The Senate commit- 
tee always reported the bill. The Senate 
as à body passed the measure every time 
it was presented. The measure always 
received support from both sides of the 
aisle. The other part of the coequal 
legislative branch and the administra- 
tion held the measure up for 7 years. 
The Senate did not do so. 

I thank all Members of the Senate be- 
cause the Senate, as an institution, has 
been the only branch of the Government 
to keep alive the hopes of millions of 
veterans. For 7 long years, we have been 
receiving letters asking: “Is there any 
hope for the passage of this measure?” 
We have always replied that the Senate 
of the United States supports the bill 
and that there is hope. 

I yield the floor. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I join 
other Senators in commending my sen- 
ior colleague for his long and successful 
leadership, and for his never-give-up 
attitude and the tremendous amount of 
work that he has put in on the GI bill. 

The senior Senator from Texas has 
earned the approbation of the entire 
Senate and certainly of all men in the 
Armed Forces everywhere in the world. 
The senior Senator from Texas is re- 
sponsible, more than any other person, 
for the passage of this measure. He de- 
serves full credit for the Senate having 
enacted this important measure today. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the senior Senator 
from Texas [Mr. YARBOROUGH] upon the 
Senate’s final action today on the Vet- 
erans’ Readjustment Benefits Act of 1966. 
The success was achieved through his 
indefatigable efforts in behalf of the 
veterans of this Nation in this and in 
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many prior sessions of the Congress. 
His reputation as Mr. Veteran“ is richly 
deserved. 

This action today represents a high 
mark in many long and arduous battles 
for veterans by the senior Senator 
from Texas. Veterans are indeed fortu- 
nate in having an advocate of his great 
skill and tireless devotion. 

Tribute also should be accorded the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
HILL]. As chairman of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, he, too, 
demonstrated considerable devotion and 
great effort in behalf of this most recent 
GI bill. Our thanks to both of these 
distinguished Americans. 

Finally, the Senate salutes all of the 
distinguished members of the subcom- 
mittee, including the junior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Domrnick], the 
junior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
KENNDEY], the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. KENNEDY], the junior Sena- 
tor from Arizona [Mr. Fannin], and the 
junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
INEtson]. Today's final action is at- 
tributable to their splendid assistance, 
effort, and cooperation. 

(Mr. LONG of Louisiana obtained the 
floor.) 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield 1 minute to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT TO 
MONDAY NEXT AND THE FOL- 
LOWING WEDNESDAY. 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that, when the 
Senate completes its business today, it 
stand in adjournment until 10 a.m., Mon- 
day, February 14; and that, immedi- 
ately after convening on that day, the 
Presiding Officer shall, without the 
transaction of any business or debate, 
declare the Senate adjourned until 12 
o'clock noon on Wednesday, February 
16. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


VIETNAM CONSTRUCTION AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that S. 2791, the 
Vietnam construction and procurement 
authorization bill be made the pending 
business when reported today from the 
Senate Armed Services Committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2791) to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1966 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles and research, 
development, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. President, no 
debate is anticipated on this measure 
today, but it will be the unfinished busi- 
ness at the conclusion of business today 
and debate thereon will commence next 
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Wednesday, immediately after the com- 
pletion of morning business. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, this 
would automatically withdraw the mo- 
tion to consider H.R. 77. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. When 
the Senate adjourns, the motion dies. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas 


. 


SENATOR ROBERT C. BYRD ASKS 
AND ANSWERS A PERTINENT 
QUESTION—POLICE BRUTALITY 
OR PUBLIC BRUTALITY? 


Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
many statements have been made about 
police brutality—whether or not it 
exists and, if it does, to what extent. 
Our colleague, Senator Byrd of West 
Virginia, chairman of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, has long been inter- 
ested in this subject. 

An article by Senator Byrp, entitled 
“Police Brutality or Public Brutality?” 
appears in the February edition of the 
Police Chief, the official publication of 
the International Association of the 
Chiefs of Police. 

Senator Byrp also was the principal 
speaker at a recent seminar at Airlie 
House, Warrenton, Va., on “Police Oper- 
ation Versus Crimes of Robbery, Bur- 
glary, and Auto Theft,” sponsored by the 
President’s Commission on Crime in the 
District of Columbia in cooperation with 
the Metropolitan Police Department of 
the District of Columbia. 

This seminar was attended by repre- 
sentatives of police departments in 17 
major cities in the country including 
New York, Boston, Baltimore, Los Ange- 
les, Chicago, Detroit, and others, 

Because of the importance of this 
question, I believe it is well for Members 
of the Senate to read both the article 
and address by Senator ByRD. I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Police Chief, February 1966] 

POLICE BRUTALITY OR PUBLIC BRUTALITY? 

(By Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, U.S. Senate) 

(Nore.—U.S. Senator ROBERT C. BYRD, of 
Sophia, W. Va., began his political career in 
1946 when he was elected to the West Vir- 
ginia House of Delegates. After completing 
his second term in that office, he was elected 
to the West Virginia Senate in 1950 and to 
the U.S. House of Representatives in 1952, 
1954, and 1956. In 1958 he was elected to the 
U.S. Senate and in 1964 he was reelected 
by the greatest vote ever accorded a West 
Virginia candidate. He is a member of the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, Armed 
Services Committee, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. He earned the 
LL.B. cum laude from American University.) 

There is a great cry that the police of this 
Nation must hew to the letter of the law, 
whereas others who do not agree with it 
have the right to break the law with 
impunity. 

Law enforcement in America is in trouble, 

To me, this situation reflects that our en- 
tire country is in trouble, because when our 
law enforcers are weakened and made im- 
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potent, then the laws which govern our 
Nation are in danger of collapsing. 

For any number of reasons and alleged 
lofty causes the men and women of the law 
enforcement establishment are being made 
ineffectual. Alarmingly, a long parade of 
individuals with odious tactics are straining 
the tolerance of our Constitution to the 
breaking point. At the same time, this 
small cadre of confused idealists and ir- 
responsible extremists are seeking to tear 
down respect for law and for the law en- 
forcement officer. 

The American public is more and more 
being subjected and exposed to every con- 
ceivable kind of outrage by hordes of rag- 
tag beatniks, agitators, and professional 
troublemakers who insist upon lying down 
in the streets, blocking traffic, forming 
human walls in front of business establish- 
ments, swarming over private property, and 
staging noisy sit-ins and demonstrations. 
All of this is supposedly being done in order 
to dramatize grievances against our society 
and against the policies of the American 
Government at home and abroad. 

This small band of demonstrators have 
so successfully cloaked themselves in the 
mantle of martyrdom that few people have 
dared to voice an objection for fear of being 
labeled “bigot.” They have succeeded in 
mesmerizing large segments of our popula- 
tion to the extent that representatives of 
law and order have become pictured as the 
villains while lawless marchers and sit- 
downers have become the figures for compas- 
sion, 

One of the unfortunate by-products of 
this curious public attitude is the denigra- 
tion of the law enforcement officer. There 
is a great deal of furor these days over dis- 
crimination against Negroes and other mi- 
norities. Few stop to think, however, that 
a group most discriminated against today 
is the law enforcement officer. He is con- 
stantly the subject of usually unsubstanti- 
ated charges of police brutality. His will 
and his morale are being shattered because 
the clamor of such charges is not counter- 
acted by support from law-abiding, decent 
citizens. He is being psychologically assailed 
and physically assaulted, and few responsible 
individuals have come to his aid. In 1964, 
1 out of every 10 police officers was attacked 
as he attempted to carry out his duties. 
There is every reason to believe that when 
the figures for 1965 are compiled they will 
show an increase in such attacks. 

It seems everyone is concerned with police 
brutality and yet no one is concerned over 
what I like to term “public brutality”; that 
is, the maltreatment of our officers of the 
law by citizens of every type. Until the 
American public realizes the brutality which 
is being inflicted upon our police officers, 
the law, which is the cornerstone of our 
Republic, will continue to be flaunted and 
diluted. 

I am appalled at the lengths to which some 
charlatans are going as they take advantage 
of sometimes legitimate civil rights protests. 
Piteously, they cry of persecution by police 
who use what they term, of all things, “oral 
brutality.” At the same time, however, they 
themselves delight in using the same type 
of brutality against police officers by charac- 
terizing them as gestapo, fuzz and in terms 
too opprobrious to be printed. It is truly 
amazing that as far as these insincere street 
marchers are concerned, there is only one 
side to the coin. They are the only ones 
persecuted; the policeman wears the uniform 
of authority—which, in itself, is anathema 
to the hoodlum element—and, as an officer, 
he becomes a ready target for oral abuse, 
vituperation, and, yes, physical assaults. To 
overly militant leaders, a Negro policeman 
should not wince when he is called an “Uncle 
Tom” or a “hankerchief head,” because he is 
on the side of the law. std 

To the exploiters of the strife which Amer- 
ica is enduring, the only victims are the 
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rioters, the looters, the arsonists, the snipers, 
the thieves, and the murderers who commit 
vicious crimes while falsely wrapping them- 
selves in the banner of the civil rights move- 
ment. Ido not mean to imply that Negroes 
and other minorities in this country have not 
been discriminated against nor that they 
have escaped injustices at the hands of the 
majority. As Mr. Quinn Tamm, executive 
director of the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, has said, however, “We are 
tired of the cry that because one segment 
of our population has been deprived for 100 
years the balance of society must accept a 
100 years of anarchy.” The majority happens 
to have some rights also, and it, too, has 
suffered some injustices. 

In the last several years, the law has been 
made to work quite effectively for the bene- 
fit of the downtrodden. It seems, however, 
that the more the workable processes of dem- 
ocratic justice have been applied to right 
grievous wrongs, the more greedy and im- 
patient some factions in our society have 
become. Not satisfied with what the law has 
done for them, they seem bent upon destroy- 
ing the only truly effective safeguard they 

ave, 

This incongruous philosophy is also ap- 
parent in the activities of those who protest 
the overseas policies and activities of the U.S. 
Government. Again, the police are the prime 
targets of weird individuals who have infil- 
trated groups sincerely concerned about our 
involvement in Vietnam and elsewhere, We 
have seen these ideologically confused indi- 
viduals storm the White House, the very ram- 
parts of our country’s dignity; we have seen 
them, in effect, pledging allegiance to the 
Government of Hanoi by holding aloft Viet- 
cong flags and promoting blood banks for the 
enemy; we have seen attempts in Oakland, 
Calif., at thwarting the movement of mili- 
tary goods to our fighting men in Vietnam; 
we have seen police officers assaulted, cursed, 
spat upon, and bitten by so-called non- 
violent demonstrators allegedly seeking aca- 
demic and political freedom on the campus 
of the University of California in Berkeley. 

In these situations, the police have stolidly 
suffered the unjustified charge of “brutality” 
and “gestapo,” To my way of thinking, the 
police in all of these incidents have handled 
their responsibilities with restraint, patience, 
and a gentleness which would be unknown 
in most any other country in the world. 
Meanwhile, however, pseudoliberal organi- 
zations continue to harp upon the necessity 
that it is the duty of the police to insure 
that both protesters and counterprotesters 
each have the opportunity to express their 
views. The galling aspect of this admoni- 
tion is that the police are already aware of 
this. They are men of the law and know 
more about their responsibilities than many 
of their detractors. 

I wish to reiterate that the police have 
done an outstanding job of protecting all 
factions. Of course, there have been ex- 
ceptions, and there will always be. Police 
are supposed to be impartial; yes, but at the 
same time, they are not automatons. They 
are men of emotions who happen to be wear- 
ing uniforms. It takes a man of steel to 
‘ignore a Vietcong flag on America’s streets. 
It takes an imperturbable man to calmly 
witness bearded idiots trampling the Consti- 
tution and Bill of Rights. It takes a strong 
man to hold his temper as he is spat upon 
and reviled by unwashed, scraggly haired 
revolutionaries and uncouth, insolent, irre- 
sponsible hoodlums, 

When it is borne in mind that the police 
are & military-like organization, it is sur- 
prising that they are able to maintain any 
degree of composure in the face of such 
senseless rebellion. Many of them have sons 
and brothers in Vietnam, and a draft card 
‘burner to them is anathema—but they are 
not allowed to show it. Police also have 
a great deal of sympathy with the troops 
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in Vietnam because they fight a similar type 
of dirty war in which the enemy is forever 
striking from the shadows. The police know 

lla warfare because they fight it day 
in and day out with criminals in America’s 
streets. They also know that among the 
chief goals of communism and other un- 
American ideologies is that public faith in 
the police must be destroyed in order for 
the seeds of dissension to be planted. 

The police also know that the campaigns 
against them are not reckless ones. They are 
well planned, and there are pamphlets writ- 
ten to educate militant demonstrators in 
ways of skirmishing with police in order to 
make the law enforcement officer appear to 
be the brutal aggressor. 

The police accept this, They also accept 
the fact that it is their sworn duty to uphold 
the law and that they cannot be dissuaded 
from their responsibilities by the fact that 
they are made to look bad in the eyes of the 
public. 

Since the beginning days of the modern 
sit-ins, wade-ins, and sleep-ins, the police 
have worked through their professional or- 
ganization, the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police, to devise means of counter- 
acting these despicable tactics. Of course, 
the simple answer would be retaliation, but 
the police officer of today is more professional, 
and, through conferences, research and study, 
he is getting closer to devising means of nul- 
lifying these tactics; that is, carrying out the 
letter of the law with as little violence as pos- 
sible despite the efforts made to place him 
in an untenable position. 

So-called civil disobedience cannot be 
countenanced by the law enforcement officer. 
Under our legal system, when there is an in- 
tent to break a law the act which follows the 
intent constitutes a crime and the individual 
should be punished. Unfortunately, those 
who seek martyrdom do not wish to under- 
stand this. They prefer to violate the law 
and then receive amnesty. Civil disobedience 
and lawlessness cannot be excused. We can- 
not allow one American to blithely burn his 
draft card while another bravely gives his life 
for the honor of his country in Vietnam. 

The enigma surrounding the exhibitionists 
who seek martyrdom is compounded by the 
fact that some well-intentioned souls, under- 
standably worried about the dangers present 
in an age of nuclear energy and a day when 
injustice to minorities still exists, will con- 
tinue to demonstrate as they have in the past. 
To people who act in a mature and sincere 
manner, I say it is their constitutional right 
to peaceably and lawfully assemble and to 
petition the Government, but laws must be 
obeyed and police officers respected by all. 
With regard to those who counsel and per- 
petrate unlawful acts, the majority of Amer- 
icans must react with vigilance, sternness, 
and speed in the dispensing of just and legal 
desserts for the offenders. 

I am appalled when I hear or read state- 
ments to the effect that this gang of hirsute 

uffins is so small and their impact so 
negligible that they should be ignored. That 
this is not so is the reason this type of law- 
lessness must be stopped. The morale of our 
troops in Vietnam is obviously affected. The 
North Vietnamese concept of the American 
will is without question a misconstruction 
since the Hanoi government believed such 
attitudes to be so widespread that it issued 
commemorative stamps depicting Americans 
picketing against the war and even went 
so far as to picture the grisly self-immolation 
by that unfortunate man on the grounds of 
the Pentagon as an indication of American 
beliefs. 

Persons responsible for aiding our enemies 
and destroying Americans’ faith in other 
Americans must be punished. Not the least 
among the reasons for this is the fact that 
our police who bear the first brunt of these 
activities must be supported by their com- 
munity officials, by the press, and by the 
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public. What does it avail a police officer, 
moreover, to risk life and limb in arresting 
rioters and unlawful protesters if they are 
freed and even lauded, by the courts and 
when our Constitution and Bill of Rights are 
twisted well beyond any meaning that our 
forefathers attempted to convey? 

Recent events have emphasized that there 
has been a violent breach of two cardinal 
principles of our American society—the re- 
spect for law and order and the recourse to 
orderly process of law to seek redress of 
wrongs. There is a great cry that the police 
of this Nation must hew to the letter of the 
law, whereas others who do not agree with 
it have the right to break the law with im- 
punity. The vast majority of the 300,000 
men and women of the police service in this 
country are remaining within the framework 
of the law in the face of great provocation 
daily. When we reach the stage that the 
other side can break the law without punish- 
ment while the police must continue to use 
Marquis of Queensbury rules, then it is ob- 
vious which will be the loser. The loser will 
be John Q. Citizen—you and me, our wives 
and children, old and young, black and white, 
in city and hamlet all over America. 

Our country cannot stand firm upon laws 
that are manipulated like clay. America can 
endure only so long as it has as its founda- 
tion solid bedrock. And, that bedrock is 
the law and the men and women who enforce 
it. 

If the police of this Nation are not sup- 
ported now, the law will perish, and this 
Republic cannot endure long thereafter. 
ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBERT BYRD AT Law 

ENFORCEMENT SEMINAR 


I welcomed the invitation to be with you 
today because I know of no more important 
objective to be attained than that of this 
seminar—reversing the shameful growth of 
our Nation’s crime rate. 

Long before I became a Member of the 
U.S. Senate, and continually since then, this 
problem has been a matter of growing con- 
cern to me. This concern has led me to de- 
vote a great portion of my senatorial efforts 
toward solving this problem. 

While the more vicious crimes receive the 
most editorial attention, it is my firm con- 
viction that the very crimes you will work 
on during this seminar—robbery, burglary, 
and auto theft—form, in large part, the seed- 
bed from which the greater ones often spring. 

From our learned psychiatrists, sociologists, 
and others of like ilk flow a steady stream 
of obtuse literature explaining the sources 
of crime. 

I am inclined to be a little more blunt 
about the matter, and boil most of it down 
to the old Biblical injunction—spare the rod 
and spoil the child. All too often, I believe, 
crime springs from lack of parental discipline. 
Young men “borrow” a car and go for a joy 
ride “just for kicks.” They rob to pay for 
a drug habit started “just for kicks.” Prob- 
ably early application of the parental hand 
to the area usually reserved for kicks would 
have nipped this problem in the bud. 

Unfortunately, when these undisciplined 
youths get into trouble with the law it is not 
they or their parents who are castigated— 
too often it is the police for taking the proper 
law enforcement action. Too often, in re- 
cent years, the courts turn these malcontents 
back on society with only a compassionate 
slap on the wrist. 

Despite these situations, the duty of the 
police is clear and their trust from our citi- 
zens inviolable. You gentlemen and your 
colleagues must enforce the laws if society as 
we know it is to exist and prosper. 

This calls for professional capability and 
integrity of the highest caliber. Today’s 
policeman must be a professional in his capa- 
bilities and his philosophy. He must be an 
expert in police techniques and in under- 
standing of the sociological and philosophical 
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implications involved in performing his duty. 
Of major importance is continued profes- 
sional growth. 

That is why I was so heartened to hear 
of this seminar and delighted to attend per- 
sonally. 

During this week, you have had the op- 
portunity to learn of new innovations, ad- 
vanced procedures, and improved methods 
for adding to your professional competence. 
Through face-to-face communication with 
your peers, from our major metropolitan 
areas, you have had an opportunity to 
broaden and expand your own scope. And, 
it will not stop with you. The results of 
the progress you achieve here will be seeded 


throughout police agencies across the 
country. 
And, it cannot happen too soon. Our 


national crime index during the first 9 
months of 1965 increased 5 percent over 
the similar period in 1964. Burglary in cities 
over 25,000 rose 5 percent, robbery 5 per- 
cent, and auto theft 4 percent. These figures 
present a grim picture, not only to our 
citizens throughout the Nation, but to those 
of us in the Congress who make our laws. 

The Congress is endeavoring to act to 
assist local law enforcement, and I think you 
gentlemen can take great heart in the pas- 
sage of the Law Enforcement Assistance Act 
of 1965 and the creation of the President’s 
Commission on Crime and the Administra- 
tion of Justice. I can report to you also 
that growing numbers of my colleagues in 
the Senate and in the House are showing 
great concern over the crime situation and 
are focusing their attention upon ways in 
which you can be supported in carrying out 
your tasks. On an increasing scale, my col- 
leagues are taking to their feet to call for 
citizen respect for the law and support for 
their police, and the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
reflects a growing number of comments and 
published editorials and documents echoing 
this vital need. 

You might be interested in knowing that 
sometime in the very near future I intend 
to make a speech on the floor of the Senate 
in which I hope I will be able to call the 
attention of the American public to the 
plight of the police service in this country 
and to rally the American public to your 
assistance. 

I have authored an article which will ap- 
pear in the February issue of your magazine, 
the Police Chief, in which I very bluntly 
condemn the charlatans who are exploiting 
the use of civil rights demonstrations, and 
in which I also criticize the hordes of bearded 
beatniks and their comrades. I wanted to 
present my views in this respect because I 
believe it is high time that the police of this 
Nation be spared the insults and the physical 
assaults which are being inflicted by these 
categories of irresponsible and un-American 
exhibitionists. I believe it is high time also 
that more of our Government and industry 
leaders let it be known that decent, law- 
abiding citizens are weary of this intimida- 
tion and that our society will not continue 
to ignore these assaults upon our institutions. 

While the Federal Government is rapidly 
coming to your aid, it is obvious that there 
is not a great deal that the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Congress can do. This is as 
it should be, since crime is a local problem, 
it should be handled by local authorities and 
there must never be a great encroachment 
by the Federal Government on the responsi- 
bilities of our communities and States. I 
will say to you, however, that within the 
bounds of what your elected representatives 
can do, I hope that the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
will exert every effort to create legislation 
and make available to you the wherewithal 
to perform your duty of protecting our so- 
ciety from the criminal army which now 
threatens the safety of every man, woman, 
and child in this country. 
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I believe there is a great deal that can be 
done along these lines by our Nation’s busi- 
ness community and our industrial leaders. 
For instance, some $2 billion was the bill for 
industrial theft, embezzlement, and sabotage 
last year. This $2 billion, of course, repre- 
sents a tremendous expenditure in police 
man-hours—hours that might well have been 
spent protecting the personal safety of your 
constituents and mine. One of the best 
deterrents to a growing crime rate, of course, 
is a program of prevention; that is, making 
the attractive fruit less available to the crim- 
inal. Throughout our land there are indus- 
tries which are slipshod in their security and 
which use archaic methods of protection. 
I would call upon all industries to reexamine 
their methods of protecting their property 
in order that the task of the police service 
might be made easier. 

While I am on this subject, I heard recently 
that a former prosecuting attorney stated 
that it is very difficult to find witnesses to 
a crime who are willing to take time off from 
their jobs to testify. As we all know, the 
process of justice is a long and tedious one. 
It sometimes requires that a worker be away 
from his job for several days. According to 
the former prosecuting attorney, he knew 
of numerous cases in which witnesses said 
that they would never again perform this 
duty because they were being intimidated 
by their superiors at the place in which they 
worked. In other words, their bosses resented 
their taking time off from their jobs for this 
purpose and a number of the witnesses were 
threatened with dismissal because of their 
absence from work and others had their pay 
deducted for days missed from work. This, 
of course, is appalling, and I am not so sure 
that State legislatures and the Congress of 
the United States should not look into this 
situation to afford some protection to work- 
ers who conscientiously attempt to serve as 
witnesses in local and Federal criminal cases. 
Of course, the most satisfactory solution 
would be for leaders of industry to make 
sure that their firms are not guilty of such 
civic derelictions. 

Industry must take a great interest in 
the manner in which society is faring. 
While I do not wish to single out any par- 
ticular industry, one of your topics here at 
this conference is auto theft and the ways 
in which it can be minimized. It has been 
long said by the public, by the police, 
by insurance people, and by automobile 
manufacturers themselves that motor ve- 
hicles must be made more secure and less 
susceptible to theft. Some automobile 
manufacturers have turned their attention 
to this problem and have made their cars 
more secure against tampering, but I believe 
that the great technological genius of the 
automobile industry should be devoted to 
the development of some safe locking meas- 
ures which will prevent the ease with which 
cars are stolen today. Not only would the 
temptation to irresponsible young people be 
lessened, but a great contribution would be 
made to crime prevention. I cannot believe 
that such a simple matter as this is too 
difficult. for the engineers of the automobile 
industry to solve. Again, the ideal solution 
is for the automobile manufacturers to take 
this action voluntarily. Otherwise, I can 
foresee that they will be compelled to do so 
by legislation. 

I am pleased to say that many civic and 
service organizations such as the National 
Exchange Clubs, Optimist International, Ki- 
wanis, U.S. Jaycees, the American Legion, 
Rotary and others have created or revital- 
ized national and regional pr calling 
for more respect for the law and for the 
policemen whose duty it is to enforce the 
law. This is the type of citizen action 
which will ultimately reap great benefits, 
not only for you gentlemen but for the com- 
munities you serve, and I salute the men 
and women who are unselfishly devoting 
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themselves to these programs. They are 
holding out their hands to you, and I urge 
each of you and your colleagues around the 
country to respond and work with them. A 
collaboration between decent citizens and 
the police service can build a wall which 
criminals will find difficult to surmount. 

I need not tell you gentlemen that there 
are many conditions which affect the amount 
and type of crime which occurs from place 
to place. As you know, I represent the State 
of West Virginia, and the crime rate in our 
State is among the lowest in the Nation. 
You are also aware that my State has suf- 
fered some economic reversals in the last 
several years. At the same time, the people 
in my State are a realistic breed whose 
mores and whose belief that right is right 
and wrong is wrong are, generally speaking, 
extremely strong. 

There have been a great number of claims 
in modern times that poverty is a cause 
of our spiraling crime rate, and there has 
been a great deal of compassion lavished on 
lawbreakers because of their so-called “lot 
in life.” I do not subscribe to this maudlin 
theory. The people of West Virginia have 
not turned our State into anarchy because 
some of them are poor. Yet, in areas in 
which the citizens are infinitely better off, 
they have rioted and looted and broken the 
law and, at the same time, succeeded in 
placing the blame upon society in general 
and police in particular. 

To my way of thinking, some Americans 
have cast aside their pride, their spirit of 
independence, and the diligence which char- 
acterized their forefathers. In the place of 
these attributes, they have assumed that 
their Government owes them a living and 
have turned to the dole as a way of life. 
When the dole does not come through, they 
feel that they have the right to take from 
their more prosperous neighbor. 

Until these attitudes are reversed, crime 
in this country will continue to be a blight 
on our way of life. 

It seems clear to me that our Government, 
organizations representing law-abiding cit- 
izens, and the great might of American 
industry must embark on a program of bring- 
ing back luster to our traditional beliefs 
in respect for law and for the police. 

I happen to know that the International 
Association of Chiefs of Police has done a 
tremendously fine job in the last five years 
of bringing greater professionalization to the 
police service. With limited funds, it has 
become the nerve center of the local law en- 
forcement effort in this country, disseminat- 
ing knowledge and techniques, standardizing 
procedures, and conducting the type of re- 
search which law enforcement has sorely 
needed for a long time. I also happen to 
know that the International Association of 
Chiefs of Police has, in the last several years, 
turned to industry in this country in an 
effort to secure funds so that it could ex- 
pand its services to the police in the country. 
The efforts have largely been met with apathy 
on the part of leading industries, and finan- 
cial assistance has been almost non-existent. 

It seems to me that no one has a greater 
stake in a safe and orderly society than does 
American industry. I am appalled that in- 
dustrial leaders have ignored the needs of 
the police of this country who provide so 
many services for industry. The Interna- 
tional Association of Chiefs of Police, as you 
know, is a nonprofit, professional, educa- 
tional association. Its goals are not only 
laudable; they are indispensable to the secu- 
rity of everyone in this country. I would, 
therefore, suggest to every industrial leader 
in this country that he reexamine his obli- 
gation to the police service and reconsider 
what assistance can be given to you dedi- 
cated men. 

This seminar here is a perfect example of 
what can be done with proper support. 
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It is most gratifying to me that the Presi- 
dent’s Commission on Crime in the District 
of Columbia and our District of Columbia 
Metropolitan Police Department haye taken 
the initiative to cope with crime problems 
by means of this seminar. It is equally 
gratifying that your own organization, the 
International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
is cooperating in this commendable program. 

Gentlemen, you truly fight in the front 
lines in the war against crime. Like Viet- 
nam, the end is not in sight. As it is for 
your sons, relatives and friends in Viet- 
nam, the battle is a deadly one. But, you 
must win—the citizens of our Nation have 
Placed their trust in you to that end. The 
dedication and purpose with which you 
have studied gives me assurance that our 
trust is not misplaced. Gentlemen, I com- 
mend you for your labors. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to my colleague the senior 
Senator from Louisiana. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HOLLAND 
BEFORE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a fine statement made by the 
senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Hot- 
LAND] before the Mississippi Valley 
Association at the Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C., on February 7, 1966. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SPESSARD L. HOLLAND, 
OF FLORIDA, BEFORE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION, WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 
7, 1966 


I am pleased and highly complimented 
that your executive vice president, Mr. Win- 
ter, invited me to be the guest speaker at this 
luncheon today, 

Coming from the State of Florida which 
has been blessed with a great abundance, of 
water, I have deyoted a great deal of my time 
to the development of this great natural re- 
source, not only in the State of Florida but 
throughout the Nation. I have served on 
the Senate Public Works Committee and 
later on the Appropriations Committee in 
which I have always been a member of the 
Public Works Subcommittee under the able 
chairmanship of your great Senator from 
Louisiana, Senator ELLENDER, one of our 
finest and most dedicated Senators. There- 
fore, I am very much aware of the excellent. 
job your organization is doing. I know that 
you have assisted my State of Florida in the. 
development of its water resources and have 
testified. many times before committees of 
the Congress in support of our efforts. For 
this I wish to thank you—and I might add 
that we have with us today a delegation of 
some 35 to 40 from Florida, who are members 
of the Mississippi Valley Association which 
will attest to what I have said. 

During my nearly 20 years that I have had 
the honor to represent Florida in the U.S. 
Senate, there have been great accomplish- 
ments in the development of our natural 
water resources, but we still have a long way 
to go to provide for our ever-expanding 
economy—more power for industry—im- 
provement of our harbors—hurricane pro- 
tection— beach erosion—flood control—all 
these are necessary as well as improvements 
in our inland waterway systems, Yes, we 
still have a tremendous job to do and to- 
gether we can do it. 

I will not consume time dwelling on sta- 
tistics. and cost figures as I am sure that all 
of you are well aware of the trends and have 
kept abreast of actions in this vital field. I 
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will only mention that development of our 
water resources has been a major factor in 
the transformation of our country from a 
wilderness to the geatest industrial nation 
on earth. 

The development of our national com- 
merce and its continued virile growth is due 
in considerable measure to the construction 
of navigation facilities—22,000 miles of in- 
land and intracoastal waterways; some 500 
commercial harbors and constant improve- 
ments to them to keep abreast of the ever- 
increasing traffic demand. 

To provide for these improvements the 
Army Engineers, using funds appropriated by 
Congress and to a lesser degree by cooperat- 
ing local agencies, have more than doubled 
expenditures nationwide in the last decade, 
from $503 million in 1955 to about $1.3 bil- 
lion in fiscal year 1966. 

The development of our river systems and 
the harnessing of power of our water re- 
sources have produced essential electricity 
for our ever-increasing industrial might. 

Those are sound investments, producing 
lasting values, values that will benefit our 
Nation in the years to come. As President 
George Washington, an engineer who en- 
visioned the vast inland possibilities of the 
United States, once expressed the fervent 
hope: “Would God that we may have the 
wisdom and courage to improve them.” 

We should be grateful that we have had, 

and continue to have such wisdom and 
courage. 
This brings me to the first of two points 
I wish to emphasize as strongly as possible 
and if I accomplish nothing else by this talk, 
you will know my positions and know that 
I will fight vigorously for these positions 
since I feel very strongly that the continued 
development of our water resources is de- 
pendent upon the defeat of these proposals 
Iam about to discuss. 

You are all familiar with the efforts of 
the Corps of Engineers, and I say this in all 
candor as I know the Engineers must take 
policy guidance from the Bureau of the 
Budget, to improve their methods of evaluat- 
ing navigation benefits in carrying out the 
instructions issued by the Chief of Engineers 
under date of November 20, 1964, subject: 
“Waterway Improvement Studies—Naviga- 
tion Benefits.” 

Most of you are aware of the method that 
has been used in the past to calculate the so- 
called cost-benefit ratio of a project. Under 
the old and proven method, a survey of the 
resources of an area would be made to deter- 
mine the products and tonnage that would 
be generated to move on a waterway, and 
the difference in the rate between the exist- 
ing freight rate and the barge rate would be 
the savings attributable to the project. If 
the total of these annual benefits exceeded 
the annual total costs, including amortiza- 
tion and operation and maintenance, the 
project had a favorable benefit-to-cost ratio 
and was considered feasible; and the higher 
the ratio, the more desirable the project, 
therefore placing the project in an excellent 
position for congressional approval. 

Now comes the new criteria as prescribed 
by the Bureau of the Budget policy. In es- 
sence, the proposal would compare the barge 
rate with a theoretical rate that the com- 
peting modes of transportation might be 
compelled to adopt if a waterway were placed 
in operation. Of course, such a thing as this 
would tend to greatly reduce the benefits and 
frequently result in an unfavorable report. 

Should the competing forms of transpor- 
tation place such theoretical rates into per- 
manent effect there could be no argument, 
but they are not required to do so nor do they 
anticipate doing so. 

The new directive provides: 

The traffic that would move over a consid- 
ered waterway improvement will depend on 
the competitive rates by barge and alterna- 
tive means that would likely be in effect with 
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the waterway improvement. Therefore, esti- 
mates of waterway traffic will be prepared on 
the basis of projected water-compelled rates 
with consideration of all data and factors 
that are likely to modify current rates to take 
account of the competitive situation antici- 
pated with the waterway in being, and fore- 
seeable technological developments applica- 
ble to the several transport media. 

The benefits for the traffic (estimated as in 
above) that would move over an improved 
waterway will be computed as the difference 
in the projected competitive rates or charges 
for the movement by the alternative means 
that would be used in the absence of the wa- 
terway and the projected rates and charges 
utilizing the waterway. In developing the 
projected rates or charges, consideration will 
be given to all pertinent data and factors, in- 
cluding the competitive situation in the ab- 
sence of the waterway, current rates, and 
foreseeable technological developments ap- 
plicable to the several transport media. The 
benefits determined in this manner will be 
used in project justification and in the bene- 
fit-cost ratio. 

In addition, reports will include an esti- 
mate of benefits obtained by applying unit 
savings based on the rates prevailing at the 
time of the study to the waterway traffic also 
estimated on the basis of rates prevailing at 
the time of the study. 

Based on this criteria, which seems absurd 
to me, a railroad might very easily fix rates 
in an area of a proposed project to discourage 
waterway traffic and thereafter raise the rates 
to the original level. Therefore, if on the 
basis of projected water compelled rates the 
benefits from an otherwise justifiable naviga- 
tion project can be so depressed as to result 
in its rejection by the Engineers, the railroads 
can practically control the development of 
our inland waterways for navigation purposes 
by simply projecting totally unrealistic rates. 

The new directive is so ambiguous that few 
engineers can agree on its interpretation, and 
to me it seems to be a shortsighted policy to 
insist on criteria which would tend to per- 
petuate a static or no growth climate for 
industrial development by continuing high 
transportation rates that the project would 
materially reduce. 

Incidentally, it is my understanding that 
no new projects have been approved under 
the new criteria, that is, since November 
1964, and that a review of many approved 
projects—with which we are in complete 
accord as being feasible and justified—under 
the new criteria would find them wanting 
for lack of a favorable cost-benefit ratio, 

I personally will continue to fight for the 
full development of our water resources and 
for reinstatement of the original criteria used 
by the Corps of Engineers in determining 
cost-benefit ratios. I am sure many of my 
colleagues support my position, but your 
help is needed and I know from experience 
what your organization can do when it has 
an objective in mind. 

Now my second point is that I am vig- 
orously op) to the so-called Moss bill 
which is the “one big agency” approach to 
natural resource problems. If enacted, all 
resource development programs would be 
lumped into a super Department of Natural 
Resources. 

I am not in favor of building this pro- 

mew bureaucracy and I am not in 
favor of taking an organization, functioning 
effectively and efficiently in one agency out 
of that agency and establishing a separate 
empire. For many years the Government’s 
only concern was improvement of waterway 
transportation. Then in 1917 and 1927, in 
the Mississippi Valley, the Federal Govern- 
ment took its first steps in flood control, and 
nationwide flood control authority was given 
to the Corps of Engineers in 1936. They 
have performed ficently in this field 
as they have in the field of waterway trans- 
portation. 
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Senator Moss’ bill, if enacted, would trans- 
fer to a new super Department of Natural 
Resources the Soil Conservation Service, now 
in the Department of Agriculture where it 
has been ever since it was founded and 
which is closely allied with farming interest; 
the Forest Service of the Department of 
Agriculture; the Bureau of Reclamation, 
Fish and Wildlife Service and the Bureau 
of Outdoor Recreation of the Department of 
the Interior; TVA; the Federal Power Com- 
mission; Water Pollution Control now in 
HEW; the Geological Survey; the Office of 
Saline Water; and the civil functions opera- 
tions of the Army Engineers—what a colos- 
sal new Bureau that would be. All of these 
agencies, in my opinion, have performed out- 
standingly and their consolidation could do 
nothing to improve the present status or 
the high degree of cooperation now existing. 

The greatest loss of all under the proposed 
bill would be the removal of the civil works 
program from the Corps of Engineers who 
were the pioneers in the public works pro- 
gram, a program built on 143 years of experi- 
ence. To transplant or transform this ac- 
tivity would cause such dislocations that 
I do not believe any possible benefit would 
be gained to counterbalance them. 

The Corps of Engineers, experienced in 
peace and war, have met most situations 
successfully. They are to be commended 
and are the logical ones to perform the civil 
works functions. 

Further, a system of coordination has been 
established under the present civil works 
program between the Corps of Engineers, 
other Federal agencies, State and local gov- 
ernments and officials and independent 
groups which would take a new agency much 
time and effort to match. 

Last year the Congress enacted the Water 
Resources Planning Act and personally, I do 
not think Congress is going to abandon the 
approach embodied in that act without giv- 
ing it a fair trial. This act is in the main 
line of the American conservation move- 
ment. It offers a maximum of coordination 
and cooperation with a minimum of disrup- 
tion while the one agency concept under 
the Moss bill would involve great uprooting 
and upheaval. 

Fundamentally, the problem of overlap 
and conflict in our resource programs is not 
due to the fact that we have several agencies 
at work. It is due to the different laws and 
national policy under which those agencies’ 
activities were established and the different 
purposes or aims that the American people 
have undertaken and assigned to those agen- 
cies from time to time. For this reason you 
will not solve these problems simply by re- 
shuffling and rearranging organizational 
structures, but rather by the coordination 
of national purposes and objectives. This 
can be accomplished better under the Co- 
ordinating Council created at cabinet level 
under the Water Resources Act. 

I, for one, do not see that lumping many 
diverse elements together under one roof 
would help at all, and I will vigorously op- 
pose such action. 

I find no merit in the basic concept of the 
one big agency approach to natural resource 
problems, and I cannot believe that Congress 
will abandon the Water Resources Act which 
was enacted after a half century struggle. I 
am committed to the wisdom of the path we 
have chosen and oppose any radical demoli- 
tion of our experienced and capable organiza- 
tions, such as the Army Corps of Engineers, 
and the program through which they have 
helped to make this the most prosperous and 
strongest nation in the world. 

These are two of but many battles with 
which we are confronted, and any relaxa- 
tion of our fight on the battlefront for sound 
water resources development makes it doubly 
dificult to ward off the next attack which 
might well be the battle of the user charge 
or tax which I have not discussed but with 
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which I know you are all thoroughly familiar. 
Suffice it to say, I join with you on this sub- 
ject, as I do on the other subjects I have 
mentioned. But let me assure you constant 
vigilance is necessary and the problems must 
be met head on if we are to arrive at realistic 
solutions. We must work together as never 
before. 

Again I thank you for inviting me to be 
with you today and I express my apprecia- 
tion to you for the wonderful support your 
organization has given to the State of Florida 
in the development of its waterways. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
call special attention to the discussion 
by Senator Hortan, of the criteria re- 
cently promulgated by the Bureau of the 
Budget, in respect to the benefit-to-cost 
ratio in navigation projects. Several 
paragraphs in his speech have to do with 
the so-called directive of November 20, 
1964, which directive has been forced 
upon the Corps of Engineers against its 
wishes, against the wishes of Congress, 
and against the wishes of all our citizens 
who are concerned with the continued 
development of our Nation’s waterways. 

This speech calls attention to the dis- 
astrous effect of the criteria set forth in 
this directive upon the future develop- 
ment of our navigable waterways. The 
directive’s effect is to make it almost im- 
possible to maintain the current progress 
being made on our navigable streams. 

In short, the new criterion which has 
been forced upon the corps for determin- 
ing economic benefits and benefit-to- 
cost ratios requires the Engineers to as- 
sume a freight rate which might be put 
into effect by our railroads in the event 
the waterway under study were actually 
constructed. 

For this purpose, implemental costs 
would be the floor for such an estimate 
of a future freight rate. Then, as I said, 
the Engineers are to estimate how much 
of the future commercial traffic would 
move under this “assumed” freight rate 
and how much would move on the water- 
way under consideration. 

In other words, the estimates of pro- 
spective waterway commerce are twisted 
and distorted and the benefits are re- 
duced to a point where the proposed 
project cannot be justified. 

It goes without saying that the direc- 
tive of November 20, 1964, contains no 
requirement for any railroad to adopt 
such an assumed rate whether or not the 
waterway is actually constructed. 

In his speech before the Mississippi 
Valley Association last Monday, Senator 
HoLLAN D correctly points out that no 
new major navigation projects have been 
approved by the Corps of Engineers un- 
der this new criterion. This is exactly 
the situation that I predicted when it 
was first brought to my attention in 
January 1965. 

The pity is that this criterion affects 
not only navigation projects but it can 
also prevent the construction of multi- 
ple-purpose projects which depend upon 
navigation benefits for their justifica- 
tion. As I said, I think this is against 
the wishes of the Congress and against 
the best interests of our Nation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in connection with the statement 
of my senior colleague, I wish to state 
that I agree with Senator HoLLAND 100 
percent. The position taken by some in 
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the Bureau of the Budget, who have been 
elected to no office, is completely irre- 
sponsible, and a great disservice to this 
country. 

For some strange reason, when a man 
becomes President of the United States 
and is separated from the people, as must 
necessarily be the case, and surrounded 
by bureaucrats, there is a tendency to 
listen to the logic of people who would 
urge false economy upon the President, 
in this case to the extent that we would 
not be able to develop our resources. AS 
much as I would favor some of the new 
programs the President has recom- 
mended, I must say that if I had to 
choose, I would much rather dispense 
with some of the new programs and 
continue the sound, valid program of re- 
sources development which the senior 
Senator from Louisiana has so stanchly 
advocated and for which he has worked 
so hard. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I say to my 
junior colleague that since the issuance 
of this new directive, no new projects 
have been sent to the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Probably 
not; but we ought to be continuing the 
full development of our water resources. 

Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, I 
wish the senior Senator from Louisiana 
to know that I have read the statement 
by the distinguished senior Senator from 
Florida [Mr. Hotianp] to the Missis- 
sippi Valley Association. I associate my- 
self not only with the compliments paid 
the Senator from Florida by the knowl- 
edgeable Senator from Louisiana, but I 
also express my commendation of Sen- 
ator HoLtann’s forthright and effective 
references to the new standards for eval- 
uating navigation improvements pre- 
scribed by the Chief of Engineers in No- 
vember 1964. 

As the Senator now speaking pointed 
out at the time of debate last year on 
the omnibus flood control-rivers and 
harbors bill—popularly known as the 
public works authorizations—there is 
considerable support for the request 
made by several river valley associations 
that the Chief of Engineers review and 
hopefully modify the new criteria. This 
is a matter of serious concern to several 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Public Works. I appreciate the fact that 
Senator HoLLAND has brought problems 
created by the new navigation improve- 
ment criteria into clear focus. 

The senior Senator from Florida de- 
livered a thoroughly meaningful and in- 
formative speech in his February 7, 1966, 
participation in the program of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association at Washing- 
ton’s Sheraton-Park Hotel. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I note 
that my distinguished friend and col- 
league, Senator ELLENDER, who has great 
and longstanding concern for the water 
resources development of our Nation, 
has asked that an address by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Florida 
[Mr. HOLLAND] before the Mississippi 
Valley Association, meeting in Washing- 
ton, on February 7, 1966, be printed in 
the Recorp today. I have read Senator 
HolLAxp's remarks, particularly as they 
regard the new navigation improvement 
criteria of the Corps of Engineers. 
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Along with other Members of the Con- 
gress, including members of the Senate 
Public Works Committee, on which I 
serve, I have been concerned that these 
new criteria will cause unnecessary diffi- 
culties in furthering the development 
of the waterways of our Nation. I would 
hope that the Senate Public Works Com- 
mittee will give its early attention to 
this subject and to the use of these cri- 
teria, as I believe the points made in 
this discussion ought to be fully con- 
sidered by the Congress, and by the re- 
sponsible officials of the Federal agencies. 
involved. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I join 
my colleague, the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEND ER] 
in commenting on the superb statement 
delivered by the distinguished Senator 
from Florida [Mr. Hotianp] before the 
Mississippi Valley Association on Febru- 
ary 7, here in Washington. In com- 
menting on Mr. HolLaxp's remarks, I 
would like to especially point out para- 
graph 6, page 2. I feel he has touched 
upon a subject of concern to many of 
my colleagues. Senator HoLLAND states, 
and I quote: 

You are familiar with the efforts of the 
Corps of Engineers, and I say this in all 
candor, as I know that all engineers must 
take policy guidance from the Bureau of the 
Budget, to improve their methods of eval- 
uating navigation benefits in carrying out 
the instructions issued by the Chief of En- 
gineers under date of November 20, 1964— 
Subject: “Waterway Improvement Studies— 
Navigation Benefits.” 


Senator HoLLanD in this statement is 
referring to the new criteria which the 
Corps of Engineers is using in determin- 
ing the benefit-cost ratio of our inland 
navigation projects. This new criteria 
constitutes an attempt by the Corps of 
Engineers to evaluate projected freight 
rates on existing transportation facili- 
ties, and the effects of possible reduction 
in existing rates upon the amount of 
freight which will ultimately be trans- 
ported by barge. 

As a member of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, I feel that it is im- 
perative that we as a committee investi- 
gate the effect which this new criteria 
is having on the benefit-cost ratio of our 
proposed new inland navigation proj- 
ects. Historically, our navigation proj- 
ects have far exceeded the most liberal 
estimate of the amount of freight which 
they would carry. I feel, therefore, that 
more weight is being given this new cri- 
teria than is justifiable, and I feel that 
a reexamination is in order. Second, 
I would like to comment on my distin- 
guished colleague’s remarks concerning 
the proposed user charges on our inland 
waterways. Again, I feel as a member 
of the Senate Public Works Committee 
that this is a proposal deserving of much 
consideration and evaluation. Trans- 
portation is and always will be a vital 
link in the continued progress of our 
economy. I feel that inland water trans- 
portation is destined to be the salvation 
of many of our previously landlocked 
metropolitan centers. It would be a 
drastic mistake at this time to curtail 
the continued development of our inland 
waterways with the imposition of a re- 
strictive user charge. I, therefore, feel 
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that the Senate and House Public Works 
Committees should give a great deal of 
close scrutiny to this proposal. 

Mr. President, I would like to com- 
mend my honorable colleague from 
Florida [Mr. HoLLAND] for his excellent 
statement. It is gratifying for me to be 
able to join with him in his continuing 
efforts to promote the development of 
the water resources of America. His 
record on this subject is long and envi- 
able, and I certainly look forward to 
working closely with him in the years 
ahead 


I commend both him and the distin- 
guished Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] for calling his remarks to our 
attention. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 


DEATHS OF SOPHIE TUCKER AND 
BILLY ROSE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of the Senate the deaths 
of two great Americans in show business 
within a few hours of each other, Sophie 
Tucker and Billy Rose. I had the honor 
of knowing both of these wonderful peo- 
ple as personal friends of mine of many 
years’ standing. 

SOPHIE TUCKER 


Mr. President, Sophie Tucker was 
probably the most glittering character 
in American show business, The last of 
the red-hot mamas,” as Broadway called 
her. She had a career of 60 years which 
spanned and embraced almost all of the 
high spots of the rise of American vaude- 
ville and night club entertainment, 

But at this sad time, it is also interest- 
ing to remember that Sophie Tucker’s 
career was truly an American success 
story. Miss Tucker, born in a Russian 
farmhouse 78 years ago, as her mother 
was traveling to join her father in the 
United States, started her working life 
by waiting on tables in her father’s 25- 
cents-a-meal restaurant in Hartford. 

She liked to tell her friends that, true 
to show business tradition, she “opened 
in Connecticut before arriving on Broad- 
way.” And arrive she did in 1906 to be- 
gin the long climb that was to make her 
one of the most beloved show business 
personalities over the years. 

All this is fairly well known. But the 
recitation of the highlights of her career 
cannot capture the warmhearted hu- 
manity of this woman who was ever 
quick to help hundreds of friends and 
acquaintances—in and out of show 
business—throughout the years. She 
was never too busy to help a friend or a 
worthy cause, and this, too, will remain 
forever in the hearts of the thousands 
who knew her. 

BILLY ROSE 


Billy Rose had probably the most ex- 
citing and well-rounded career of anyone 
in the United States, in and out of show 
business. He won a championship as a 
shorthand expert when he was in his 
twenties, and went on to be Bernard 
Baruch’s assistant when Baruch was 
head of the War Industries Board in 
1918. He became a songwriter, and then 
became America’s top showman. He 
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was a remarkable, well-rounded man: art 
collector, humanitarian, philanthropist, 
stock market operator, and showman. 
One of his last great acts of philanthropy 
was the gift of an extraordinary collec- 
tion of sculpture to the people of Israel, 
which is one of the most magnificent cul- 
tural monuments in that country or 
anywhere in the world. 

Both have now gone to their last re- 
ward. I know that the people of our 
country are the richer for having had 
the songs, the sentiment, and the humor 
of Sophie Tucker and the laughs, the en- 
tertainment, and the music of Billy Rose. 
They left us with a song and a smile. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp obituaries on 
Sophie Tucker and Billy Rose. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SOPHIE Tucker, 78, Dies IN HER Home 

Sophie Tucker, the indefatigable “last of 
the red-hot mamas,” died last night at 7:35 
of a chronic lung ailment and kidney failure 
in her apartment at 737 Park Avenue. The 
show business star for more than six decades 
was 78 years old. Her family was at her 
bedside. 

Last October, Miss Tucker was admitted to 
Mount Sinai Hospital. She remained there 
for several weeks undergoing treatment for 
what her physicians described as an intesti- 
nal inflammation. She then returned to her 
apartment, where she was reported to be re- 
cuperating. 

Miss Tucker last appeared in public at the 
Latin Quarter in October, Her 4-week en- 
gagement ended after 2 days, however, be- 
cause of illness. 

“She was a giant—10 feet tall,“ Abe I. 
Lastfogel, president of the William Morris 
Agency, who represented Miss Tucker since 
1910, said last night at the singer’s apart- 
ment. “She was unique. She was a star 
who stayed important through her lifetime. 
Her work and effort and her willingness to 
help those who needed help will be remem- 
bered in years to come.” 

For 60 years, Sophie Tucker punched out 
songs in her spectacular style—big, brassy, 
and flamboyant. She cried and laughed and 
sang with such zest, such vigor, that audi- 
ences were swept up in an irresistible torrent 
of lush sentiment. 

She was always risqué and was always kid- 
ding herself, but no one really believed that 
Sophie could ever utter an offcolor line. In 
recent years, she would step out into a shim- 
mering stage with her 192 pounds draped in 
a gown of 24-karat gold cloth, festooned with 
brilliants, a white mink coat with a golden 
train, and a cloth-of-gold headdress sprin- 
kled with diamonds. 

“Im the 3-D mama with the big wide 
screen,” she would roar, and the audience 
would burst into applause. 

She would begin singing—maybe the voice 
didn’t have the tremor of a Piaf or the power 
of a Garland, but who cared?—such songs as 
„There's No Business Like That Certain Busi- 
ness, That Certain Business Called Love,” or 
“I May Be Getting Older Every Day (But 
Getting Younger Every Night).“ 

The audience would laugh and applaud 
and maybe weep, when Sophie sang “My Yid- 
dishe Momme,” and wait, finally, for the big 
one, the only one, “Some of These Days.” 

“When I step out on the floor at the be- 
ginning of each season,” she remarked in 
1960, „there's $50,000 riding on me—$25,000 
in all new gowns and $25,000 in new material. 
And I give it everything I’ve got every night.” 

And Sophie gave it everything she had— 
even when her voice finally crackled and she 
found it difficult to move around. She still 
performed, she still made personal appear- 
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ances, she still trouped with the same vigor 
and restlessness as in the days when she 
earned $1,000 a week at the Palace Theater. 

“I'm an old timer,” she admitted several 
years ago, “but let me tell you something. 
I was never satisfied to sing a song. I wanted 
to know how to get more, how to bring that 
salary up, how to be a star. And when I put 
the greasepaint on and get out on that 
floor, there’s nobody younger. I am an old 
timer, but I want to see more, more, more.“ 

Show business liked to laugh at the fact 
that Miss Tucker had been “born on the 
road“ — not the vaudeville circuits but on a 
road leading from Russia across Poland to 
the Baltic. 

That was true. Her mother was traveling 
by wagon from Russia to join her husband 
in the United States. Miss Tucker was born 
in a farmhouse. That was perhaps her last 
contact with rural life. The date was Janu- 
ary 13, and the year, according to the best 
available records, was 1887. 

Miss Tucker was born of a Russian-Jewish 
family named Kalish. Her father had fied 
Russia to escape military service. He arrived 
in Boston, and a short time later sent for 
his family. 

When Miss Tucker was 8 years old the 
family moved to Hartford. The entertainer 
liked to say in later years that, although she 
learned her English in Boston, “‘no one has 
ever admired my Harvard accent.” 

Her parents opened a 25-cent-dinner 
restaurant in Hartford. Sophie and her two 
brothers and a sister worked in the estab- 
lishment. The future star discovered that 
she could pick up dimes—sometimes quar- 
ters—singing for the customers when she 
wasn't serving pickled herring and gefüllte 
fish. 

At 16 Sophie was married to Louis Tuck. 
They had one son Bert Tuck. The marriage 
did not last, but when Sophie decided to go 
into show business she added a syllable to 
her husband’s surname and became Sophie 
Tucker. 

In 1906 she came to New York. In classic 
style, she made the rounds, got nowhere, 
ran low on money. Then she got a job at 
the German Village, a rathskeller at Broad- 
way and 40th Street, for $15 a week and 
“throw money.” 

From the German Village, Miss Tucker 
went on to the small-time vaudeville circuits, 
burlesque, Tony Pastor’s. In 1909 she got a 
part in the “Ziegfeld Follies.” But the star, 
Nora Bayes, cut Miss Tucker’s numbers 
drastically. And when Eva Tanguay then 
replaced Miss Bayes, she took over Sophie's 
remaining routine. Both stars later became 
good friends of Miss Tucker's. 

Five years later, however, Miss Tucker was 
earning $1,000 a week at the Palace Theater. 
By that time she had already introduced the 
song that became as much Sophie Tucker 
as her robust voice and eyecatching cos- 
tumes— Some of These Days,“ by Shelton 
Brooks. 

There followed engagements at Reisen- 
weber’s in New York, at clubs and music 
halls in London, appearances at Sophie 
Tucker’s Playground, her own club on 52d 
Street, off Broadway; another engagement 
at the Palace in 1928, where she first sang 
“I'm the Last of the Red Hot Mamas,” writ- 
ten for her by Jack Yellen. 

When talking pictures gave vaudeville the 
“hook,” Miss Tucker switched to night clubs 
and also made movies, including “Honky 
Tonk,” “Broadway Melody,” “Thoroughbreds 
Don't Cry” and “Atlantic City.” 


{From the Washington Post, Feb. 10, 1966] 
SOPHIE Tucker Is DEAD; Last OF Rep Hor 
Mamas ` 
New York, February 9.—Singer Sophie 
Tucker, long billed as “the last of the red 
hot mamas,” died tonight. She was 78. 
Death came to the brassy-voiced singer at 
her Manhattan residence. 
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Last October, Miss Tucker was admitted 
to a New York hospital and remained there 
for several weeks undergoing treatment for 
what physicians described as intestinal in- 
flammation. 

At that time, she left the hospital and 
returned home where she was reported re- 
cuperating. 

A family spokesman said the entertainer 
had suffered for the last 4 months with a 
chronic lung condition and a kidney ailment. 

She lived in a swank apartment at 737 
Park Avenue in recent years. She last ap- 
peared in public late last year at the Latin 
Quarter. 

The big and brassy singer with the voice 
to match was born on the road and never 
left it. She sang her way all over the world. 


“HI-YA KING” (GEORGE V) 


Like a luxury liner with a battleship beam 
she would sail into the spotlight, ablaze 
with jewels, and belt out tunes with the 
same lusty good nature—no matter who was 
in her audience. 

“Hi-ya, King!” she shouted with a jaunty 
wave toward the royal box as she opened 
her command performance for King George 
V and Queen Mary at London’s Palladium 
in 1934. 

At the end of the show, the audience 
wouldn’t stop applauding when the King 
and Queen sat down, the signal that the per- 
formance was over. So the royal couple got 
back to their feet and rejoined the applause 
which brought Sophie back onto the stage 
for two more numbers Louisville Lady” 
and “Some of These Days.” 

“Some of these days, you're going to miss 
me, honey.” It was Sophie's song. No mat- 
ter how she altered the lyrics, or her styling, 
audiences always wanted it. And the song 
title became the book title of her memoirs, 
published in 1945. 

She sang it for fathers and their sons. As 
other stars waxed and waned, Sophie re- 
mained a headliner, seemingly indestructible. 
Her secret of longevity was simple: “Keep 
breathing.” 

“Show business has been my life,” she 
said. “I wouldn’t have had any other. It 
is the life I always wanted.” 


BILLED WITH THE STARS 


She shared billings with the greatest of 
them—Will Rogers, W. C. Fields, Eddie Can- 
tor, Al Jolson, Jack Benny, Fanny Brice, Judy 
Garland, Jimmy Durante, and Bea Lillie, to 
name but a few. 

She knew Irving Berlin when he was a 
singing waiter at a Bowery spot. And she 
taught the Duke of Windsor to dance the 
Charleston when he was the Prince of Wales. 

She sang whatever the times demanded— 
jazz, blues, swing; you name it. 

“Show business is changing all the time,” 
she once said. “If you want to stay with it, 
you have to change with it. Performers who 
refuse to do that are stranded.” 

She sang in nightclubs, in burlesque, and 
vaudeville; she sang in Broadway shows and 
motion pictures, on television and radio. 

But broadcasting. wasn’t her dish—“You 
can’t do this. You can’t do that. I couldn't 
even say ‘hell’ or damn,“ and nothing, honey, 
is more expressive than the way I say ‘hell’ or 
damn.“ à 
BORN IN RUSSIA 

She was born Sophie Abuza somewhere in 
Russia while her Jewish family was migrat- 
ing to America, via Poland and the Baltic. 
She said it was January 13, 1888. Some ref- 
erence works make the year 1884. Sophie 
said the confusion resulted from her having 
added 4 years to her age when she started 
work in Manhattan cabarets at age 16. 

She also said the family name was Kalish, 
or Kallich, and that the Abuza came from an 
Italian's passport her father used. 

She was 3 months old when the family 
recched Boston and settled there. 
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When she was 8, they moved to Hartford, 
Conn., where her parents opened Abuza’s 
home restaurant, featuring a 25-cent gefiillte 
fish dinner. As an added attraction, Sophie 
sang for the customers—for nickels and 
dimes. 

Recalling those years, she said: 

We all have dreams, ambitions. It wasn't 
that I dreamed in a house of splendor, a 
house of riches. I didn’t have it. I hated 
everything I did as a girl because I wasn’t a 
normal child. 


“NO PLAYMATES, NOTHING” 


“I didn’t play. I had no playmates. I had 
nothing. I was 4, 5, 6, and I had to make my 
own cup of coffee. I had nothing, and I was 
determined to have it, and I got it. 

“The happiest thing of all is that in get- 
ting it I hurt nobody. Some people are ruth- 
less, Some hurt others, but I did it the 
hardest way and the longest one, too.’ 

In 1961, when asked how much she had 
earned as a performer, she replied, “I’m not 
rich, but I can tell you that nobody’s going 
to have to hold a charity performance for me. 
I'm doing all right.” 

Sophie was married three times, each end- 
ing in divorce. Her first husband was Louis 
Tuck, from whom she got her stage name of 
Tucker. They had one child, Bert. Her next 
husband was Frank Westphal, the pianist for 
her vaudeville act. And her last was Al 
Lackey, her business manager. 


[From the Washington Star, Feb. 10, 1966] 


BIL LX Rose Dies at 66; MILLIONAIRE 
SHOWMAN 

Monreco Bay, JaMaica.—Billy Rose, the 
master showman who made a fortune out of 
the unlikely combination of extravaganza, 
curvaceous girls, and the stock market, died 
today in Montego Bay. 

Rose, 66, died at 2:15 a.m, of lobar pneu- 
monia at the Eldmire Nursing Home. 

He had come to Montego Bay, where he 
maintains a winter home, to recuperate from 
cardio-vascular surgery performed in Hous- 
ton, Tex., in December. 

Rose, an impresario, theatrical producer, 
newspaper columnist, nightclub owner and 
writer of such songs as “That Old Gang of 
Mine,” “Without a Song” and “Me and My 
Shadow,” returned to his New York home 
December 22. 


RECUPERATION PRESCRIBED 


He flew to Montego Bay Tuesday with his 
sister, Polly Gottlieb, wife of Hollywood pro- 
ducer and writer Alex Gottlieb. Doctors had 
prescribed 6 weeks of recuperation. 

In New York, a close friend, Broadway pro- 
ducer Arthur Cantor said, “one of the rea- 
sons Billy went to Jamaica was because he 
was feeling better.” 

Gottlieb said in Beverly Hills, Calif., that 
his wife had called him and said Rose had 
caught a slight cold 2 days ago and devel- 
oped pneumonia Wednesday. 

Mrs. Gottlieb was planning to accompany 
the body to New York today, where funeral 
arrangements will be completed. 

Besides Mrs. Gottlieb, he leaves another 
sister, Miriam Stern of New York City. 

Death of the flamboyant figure came just 
hours after the death of another show busi- 
ness personality, Sophie Tucker. She died 
last night in her New York apartment. 

The 5-foot-3 Rose scrambled out of the 
Manhattan slums and at the time of his 
death was worth more than $25 million. He 
once jested that “if my luck holds out by 
1970 I will really be:a rich fellow.” 

He made his first million 3 months after 
the 1939 New York World’s Fair opened. 
His Aquacade“ was the hit of the fair and 
its star, Eleanor Holm, became one of his 
four wives: He was actually married five 
times, but he married one wife, Joyce Mat- 
thews, twice. 
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MARRIED FANNY BRICE 


Another wife was Fanny Brice, the come- 
dienne whose life story was told in the hit 
Broadway musical “Funny Girl.“ He was 
also married to Doris Warner, daughter of 
motion picture executive Harry Warner. 

He once characterized success as “a com- 
bination of good health, good friends, and a 
financial career where the winners make $2 
more than the losers.” 

As to marriage Rose said he didn’t consider 
himself “a monumental success in that de- 
partment because at 65 I’m a bachelor.” 

Last spring in an interview he said this 
about death: 

“I'm not afraid of it. For the past 5 years 
I have felt that I'm on velvet after 60 very 
active years“ . I just want to spin out 
life as gracefully as I can with the least 
amount of storm * * * I have no fears about 
death. By the same token, I’m not rolling 
out a red carpet and inviting it in.” 


SHORTHAND CHAMPION 


Rose first gained national attention as a 
teenager. At 17 he was national shorthand 
speed champion and 2 years later was 
chief stenographer to Financier Bernard M. 
Baruch, who was then the head of the War 
Industries Board. 

From Baruch, a lifelong friend, Rose 
picked up a knowledge that guided him on 
many paths. “I learned from him always to 
get the facts,” he said. “Experience and 
1 mean little if you don’t get the 

acts.” 

Rose, who was often referred to as the 
bantam Barnum, said “I've been more in 
the tradition of Barnum than in the tradi- 
tion of Baruch,” he said. “I wish it had 
been the other way around.” 

Last year Rose donated his million dollar 
collection of sculpture from his palatial East 
Side townhouse to the National Museum 
of Israel. 


“BALLYHOO, NOT GENIUS” 


Rose gained his real fame from the ex- 
travaganzas he staged. “I sell ballyhoo, not 
genius,” he said. 

In 1936, when Texas celebrated its state- 
hood centennial with an exposition at Dallas, 
neighboring Fort Worth hired Rose to stage 
a wild west show at its rival frontier centen- 
nial. His take was $1,000 a day. Fort Worth’s 
slogan was “Dallas for education, Fort Worth 
for entertainment.” 

Then Cleveland asked him to glamorize 
its Great Lakes exposition in 1937. He 
thought up a water ballet that he called the 
“Aquacade.” Two years later he took it to 
the New York World’s Fair and became a 
millionaire, 

In his theatrical productions Rose bor- 
rowed from the late Florenz Ziegfeld and 
used plenty of pretty girls, sentimental mu- 
sic, and soft lights. Later he was to buy the 
Ziegfeld Theater for $630,000 cash. 

OWNED 17 NIGHTCLUBS 

His musicals included “Sweet and Low,“ 
“Crazy Quilt,” “Carmen Jones,” “Seven 
Lively Arts,” and “Jumbo.” Among his 
serious productions were “The Great Magoo” 
and “Clash by Night.” 

In 1938 he opened the plush Diamond 
Horseshoe nightclub. At one time he owned 
17 nightclubs. 

His syndicated column, “Pitching Horse- 
shoes,” was published in 400 daily and 2,000 
weekly newspapers. He was the author of 
“Wine, Women, and Words.” 

After five childless marriages Rose ended 
up single again. “The single life,” he said, 
“is like a red-and- gold box of Christmas 
candy. When you open it, all it holds is a 
couple of lousy bonbons,” 

Rose made this critical assessment of him- 
self: 

“I size myself up as a fellow who has been 
a grain of sand in the public eye. Thanks to 
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a tremendous amount of work and a tremen- 
dous amount of luck, I’ve made out reason- 
ably well in a series of toy careers. I don't 
see myself as an important fellow. When I'm 

in a small town, I’ve never ceased 
to be amazed by it.” 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 


PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS ON THE 
FOOD-FOR-PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
have just finished reading the Presi- 
dent’s food-for-peace address delivered 
to the Congress today. I wish to take 
this opportunity to commend President 
Johnson for a constructive and positive 
statement, committing the United States 
to a greater effort to eliminate hunger in 
the world. 

The President says: 

I propose that the United States lead the 
world in a war against hunger. 


As he goes on to point out, there can 
be only victors in that kind of war. 

I believe the most significant feature 
of his message is its change in the con- 
cept under which our overseas food pro- 
grams have been operating since 1954. 
In the past, our food aid programs have 
been dependent entirely upon what we 
happen to have in surplus stocks at any 
given time. 

What the President now proposes is 
that the Secretary of Agriculture take a 
careful look at food needs around the 
world and, on the basis of that survey to 
determine the amount and types of food 
that the United States should produce to 
meet our share of the world food deficit, 
and, after consultation with the Secre- 
tary of State, to make provision for 
necessary production. 

The President properly places a heavy 
emphasis on self-help programs, so that 
our food aid will stimulate rather than 
depress efforts on the part of the coun- 
tries we are trying to assist to develop 
their own economies. 

There are some things which the Con- 
gress must do to implement the concept 
of the President’s message. There may 
need to be new administrative machinery 
and a central coordinating office to give 
direction to this expanded program. 
Also, strong budget support will be 
needed. There is need to recognize the 
very serious distribution bottlenecks 
which face us overseas—inadequate port 
facilities, and inadequate warehouse and 
distribution systems. 

However, I am sure that problems of 
that kind will be faced by the Govern- 
ment and by Congress. This is a hope- 
ful, positive, and constructive message. 

The message signifies a change, both in 
the direction of our overseas aid program, 
and also in our domestic agricultural 
policies here at home. I think it is 
quite clear that in the years ahead, we 
shall be relying less and less on acreage 
restrictions and more and more utilizing 
our production to meet very real needs 
overseas. 

So I wish again to commend the Pres- 
ident on this message. Since it moves 
in the direction of a bill, S. 2157, which 
I introduced last summer, the Interna- 
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tional Food and Nutrition Act, I read 
this message with special interest. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the message of the President 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MESSAGE ON FOOD FoR FREEDOM 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Men first joined together for the necessities 
of life—food for their families, clothing to 
protect them, housing to give them shelter. 

These are the essentials of peace and 


progress. 

But in the world today, these needs are still 
largely unfulfilled. 

When men and their families are hungry, 
poorly clad and ill-housed, the world is rest- 
less—and civilization exists at best in trou- 
bled peace. 

A WAR ON HUNGER 

Hunger poisons the mind. It saps the 
body. It destroys hope. It is the natural 
enemy of every man on earth. 

I propose that the United States lead the 
world in a war against hunger. 

There can only be victors in this war. 
Since every nation will share in that victory, 
every nation should share in its costs. I urge 
all who can help to join us. 


A PROGRAM FOR MANKIND 


The program I am submitting to Congress 
today, together with the proposals set forth 
in my message on foreign assistance, look toa 
world in which no man, woman, or child need 
suffer want of food or clothing. 

The key to victory is self-help. 

Aid must be accompanied by a major ef- 
fort on the part of those who receive it. Un- 
less it is, more harm than good can be the end 
result. 

I propose: 

1. Expanded food shipments to countries 
where food needs are growing and self-help 
efforts are under way. 

Even with their maximum efforts abroad, 
our food aid will be needed for many years 
to come. 

2. Increased capital and technical assist- 
ance. 

Thus, self-help will bear fruit through 
increased farm production. 

3. Elimination of the surplus concept in 
food aid. 

Current farm programs are eliminating 
the surpluses in our warehouses. Fortu- 
nately the same programs are flexible enough 
to gear farm production to amounts that 
can be used constructively. 

4. Continued expansion of markets for 
American agricultural commodities. 

Increased purchasing power, among the 
hundreds of millions of consumers in devel- 
oping countries, will help them become good 
customers of the American farmer. 

5. Increasing emphasis on nutrition, es- 
pecially for the young. 

We will continue to encourage private in- 
dustry, in cooperation with the Government, 
to produce and distribute foods to combat 
malnutrition. 

6. Provision for adequate reserves of es- 
sential food commodities. 

Our reserves must be large enough to serve 
as a stabilizing influence and to meet any 
emergency. 

AMERICA’S PAST EFFORTS 


This program keeps faith with policies 
this Nation has followed since President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt proclaimed the four 
freedoms of mankind. 

After World War II, we helped to make 
Europe free from want. We carried out on 
that continent massive programs of relief, 
reconstruction, and development. 

This great effort—the Marshall plan—was 
followed by President Truman’s Point Four, 
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President Eisenhower’s Act of Bogota, and 
its successor, President Kennedy’s Alliance 
for Progress. Under these programs we have 
provided technical and capital assistance to 
the developing nations. 

Our food aid programs have brought over 
140 million tons of food to hungry people 
during the past decade. 

Hunger, malnutrition, and famine have 
been averted. 

Schools and hospitals have been built. 

Seventy million children now receive 
American food in school lunch and family 
and child feeding programs. 

Nevertheless the problem of world hunger 
is more serious today than ever before. 

A BALANCE IS REQUIRED 

One new element in today’s world is the 
threat of mass hunger and starvation. Pop- 
ulations are exploding under the impact of 
sharp cuts in the death rate. Successful 
public health measures have saved millions 
of lives. But these lives are now threatened 
by hunger because food production has not 
kept pace. 

A balance between agricultural productiy- 
ity and population is necessary to prevent 
the shadow of hunger from becoming a 
nightmare of famine. In my message on 
International Health and Education, I de- 
scribed our increased efforts to help deal with 
the population problem. 


IMPROVING LOCAL AGRICULTURE 


Many of the developing countries urgently 
need to give a higher priority to improving 
and modernizing their own production and 
distribution of food. The overwhelming ma- 
jority of those who till the soil still use the 
primitive methods of their ancestors. They 
produce little more than enough to meet 
their own needs, and remain outside of the 
market economy. 

History has taught us that lack of agri- 
cultural development can cripple economic 
growth. 

The developing countries must make basic 
improvements in their own agriculture. 

They must bring the great majority of 
their people—now living in rural areas—into 
the market economy. 

They must make the farmer a better cus- 
tomer of urban industry and thus accelerate 
the pace of economic development. 

They must begin to provide all of their 
people with the food they need. 

They must increase their exports, and earn 
the foreign exchange to purchase the foods 
and other goods which they themselves can- 
not produce efficiently. 

In some developing countries, marked im- 
provement is already taking place. Taiwan 
and Greece are raising their food output 
and becoming better cash customers for our 
food exports every year. Others have made 
a good beginning in improving agricultural 
production. 

THE NEED FOR SELF-HELP 


There is one characteristic common to all 
those who have increased the productivity 
of their farms: a national will and determi- 
nation to help themselves. 

We know what would happen if increased 
aid were dispensed without regard to meas- 
ures of self-help. Economic incentives for 
higher production would disappear. Local 
agriculture would decline as dependence 
upon U.S. food increased. 

Such a course would lead to disaster, 

Disaster could be postponed for a decade 
or even two—but it could not be avoided. 
It could be postponed if the United States 
were to produce at full capacity and if we 
financed the massive shipments needed to 
fill an ever-growing deficit in the hungry 
nations. 

But ultimately those nations would pay an 
exorbitant cost. They would pay it not only 
in money, but in years and lives wasted. If 
our food aid programs serve only as a crutch, 
they will encourage the developing nations 
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to neglect improvements they must make in 
their own production of food. 

For the sake of those we would aid, we 
must not take that course. 

We shall not take that course. 

But candor requires that I warn you the 
time is not far off when all the combined 
production, on all of the acres, of all of the 
agriculturally productive nations, will not 
meet the food needs of the developing na- 
tions—unless present trends are changed. 

Dependence on American aid will not bring 
about such a change. 

The program I present today is designed 
to bring about that change. 

BETTER NUTRITION 


Beyond simple hunger, there lies the prob- 
lem of malnutrition. 

We know that nutritional deficiencies are 
a major contributing cause to a death rate 
among infants and young children that is 
30 times higher in developing countries than 
in advanced areas. 

Protein and vitamin deficiencies during 
preschool years leave indelible scars. 

Millions have died. Millions have been 
handicapped for life—physically or mentally. 

Malnutrition saps a child’s ability to learn. 
It weakens a nation’s ability to progress. 
It can—and must—be attacked vigorously. 

We are already increasing the nutritional 
content of our food aid contributions. We 
are working with private industry to pro- 
duce and market nutritionally rich foods. 
We must encourage and assist the develop- 
ing countries themselves to expand their 
production and use of such foods. 

The wonders of modern science must also 
be directed to the fight against malnutri- 
tion. I have today directed the President's 
Science Advisory Committee to work with 
the very best talent in this Nation to search 
out new ways to develop inexpensive, high- 
quality synthetic foods as dietary supple- 
ments. A promising start has already been 
made in isolating protein sources from fish, 
which are in plentiful supply throughout 
the world; improve the quality and the nu- 
tritional content of food crops; apply all of 
the resources of technology to increasing food 
production. 

NEW DIRECTIONS FOR OUR ABUNDANCE 

Our farm programs must reflect changing 
conditions in the United States and the 
world. Congress has provided for American 
farmers, a continuing prospect of rising in- 
comes; for American consumers, assurance 
of an abundance of high-quality food at fair 
prices; for American taxpayers, less dollars 
spent to stockpile commodities in quantities 
greater than those needed for essential re- 
serves. 

Today because of the world’s needs, and 
because of the changing picture of U.S. agri- 
culture—our food aid programs can no long- 
er be governed by surpluses. The produc- 
tive capacity of American agriculture can 
and should produce enough food and fiber 
to provide for: (1) domestic needs, (2) com- 
mercial exports, (3) food aid to those devel- 
oping countries that are determined to help 
themselves, and (4) reserves adequate to meet 
any emergency, and to stabilize prices. 

To meet these needs, I am today directing 
the Secretary of Agriculture to: 

1. Increase the 1966 acreage allotment for 
rice by 10 percent. 

Unprecedented demands arising out of 
drought and war in Asia require us to in- 
crease our rice crop this year. I know that 
our farmers will respond to this need, and 
that the Congress will understand the emer- 
gency that requires this temporary response. 

2. Buy limited amounts of dariy products 
under the authority of the 1965 act. 

We must have adequate supplies of dairy 
products for commercial markets, and to 
meet high priority domestic and foreign 
program needs. Milk from U.S. farms is the 
only milk available to millions of poor chil- 
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dren abroad. The Secretary will use au- 
thority in the 1965 act whenever necessary 
to meet our needs for dairy products. 

3. Take actions that will increase soybean 
production in 1966. 

The demand for soybeans has climbed 
each year since 1960. Despite record crops, 
we have virtually no reserve stocks. To as- 
sure adequate supplies at prices fair to farm- 
ers and consumers, the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will use authority under the 1965 act 
to encourage production of soybeans on 
acreage formerly planted to feed grains, 
Feed grain stocks are more than sufficient. 

These actions supplement earlier decisions 
to increase this year’s production of wheat 
and barley. Although our present reserves 
of wheat are adequate to meet all likely ship- 
ments, the Secretary of Agriculture has sus- 
pended programs for voluntary diversion of 
additional spring wheat plantings. 

Our 60 million acres now diverted to con- 
servation uses represent the major emergency 
reserve that could readily be called forth in 
the critical race between food and popula- 
tion. We will bring these acres back into 
production as needed—but not to produce 
unwanted surplus, and not to supplant the 
efforts of other countries to develop their 
own agricultural economies. 

These actions illustrate how our domestic 
farm program will place the American farmer 
in the front ranks in the worldwide war on 
hunger. 

FOOD FOR FREEDOM 

I recommend a new Food for Freedom Act 
that retains the best provisions of Public 
Law 480, and that will make self-help an 
integral part of our food aid program; elimi- 
nate the “surplus” requirement for food 
aid; emphasize the development of markets 
for American farm products; authorize 
greater food aid shipments than the current 
rate; emphasize the building of cash markets 
and the shift toward financing food aid 
through long-term dollar credits rather than 
sales for foreign currencies—except for U.S. 
requirements, we look to the completion of 
that shift by the end of 5 years; continue to 
finance the food aid program under the 
Commodity Credit Corporation; increase em- 
phasis on combating malnutrition. The act 
will authorize the CCC to finance the en- 
richment of foods; continue to work with 
voluntary agencies in people-to-people assist- 
ance programs; provide for better coordina- 
tion of food aid with other economic assist- 
ance. 

FOOD AND FIBER RESERVES 

I recommend a program to establish the 
principle of the ever-normal granary by pro- 
viding for food and fiber reserves. 

This program supplements food for free- 
dom. 

It establishes a reserve policy that will 
protect the American people from unstable 
supplies of food and fiber, and from high 
prices in times of emergency. 

The legislation I recommend to the Con- 
gress will enable us to draw strength from 
two great related assets: 

The productive genius of our farmers. 

The potential that lies in the 60 million 
acres now withdrawn from production. 

In case of need, most of those acres could 
be brought back into productive farming 
within 12 to 18 months. But because of the 
seasonal nature of farming time would be 
needed to expand production even under the 
flexible provisions of the Agriculture Act of 
1965. Therefore we need a reserve to bridge 
this gap. 

We have been able to operate without a 
specific commodity reserve policy in recent 
years, because the surpluses built up in the 
1950's exceeded our reserve needs. This con- 
dition has almost run its course. 

Under present law, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture must dispose of all stocks of agricul- 
tural commodities as rapidly as possible, con- 
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sistent with orderly marketing procedures. 
As we continue to reduce our surpluses we 
need to amend the law to authorize the 
maintenance of reserve stocks. 

The act I recommend will do that. 

It will authorize the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to establish minimum reserve levels. 
Under the act, he must take into account nor- 
mal trade stocks, consumer and farm prices, 
domestic and export requirements, crop yield 
variations and commitments under our 
domestic and foreign food programs. 

The reserve would be used to meet priority 
needs, under prices and conditions to be de- 
termined within the broad guidelines estab- 
lished by existing law. 

The act could be implemented in the year 
ahead without any additional cost to the 
Government. We are still reducing our sur- 
pluses of most agricultural commodities. 
During the first. year of the new program, it 
is not likely that we will have to purchase 
any commodity to build up a reserve. 

Under the two acts I recommend today, 
with the farm legislation now on the statute 
books—and with the foreign assistance pro- 
gram I have recommended—we will be able 
to make maximum use of the productivity 
of our farms. 

We can make our technology and skills 
powerful instruments for agricultural, prog- 
ress throughout the world—wherever men 
commit themselves to the task of feeding the 
hungry. 

A UNIFIED EFFORT 

To strengthen these programs our food 
aid and economic assistance must be closely 
linked. Together they must relate to efforts 
in developing countries to improve their own 
agriculture. The Departments of State and 
Agriculture and the Agency for International 
Development will work together, even more 
closely than they have in the past in the 
planning and implementing of coordinated 


programs. 

In the past few years AID has called upon 
the Department of Agriculture to assume in- 
creasing responsibilities through its Interna- 
tional Agricultural Development Service. 
That policy will become even more important 
as we increase our emphasis on assisting de- 
veloping nations to help themselves. 

Under the Food for Freedom Act, the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture will continue to have 
authority to determine the commodities 
available. He will act only after consulting 
with the Secretary of State on the foreign 
Policy aspects of food aid and with other 
interested agencies. 

We must extend to world problems in food 
and agriculture the kind of cooperative re- 
lationships we have developed with the 
States, universities, farm organizations, and 
private industry. 

AN INTERNATIONAL EFFORT 


It is not enough that we unify our own 
efforts. We cannot meet this problem 
alone. 

Hunger is a world problem. It must be 
dealt with by the world. 

We must encourage a truly international 
effort to combat hunger and modernize agri- 
culture. 

We shall work to strengthen the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions. The efforts of the multilateral lend- 
ing organizations, and of the United Nations 
development program should be expanded— 
particularly in food and agriculture. 

We are prepared to increase our participa- 
tion in regional as well as worldwide multi- 
lateral efforts, wherever they provide effi- 
cient technical assistance and make real con- 
tributions to increasing the food-growing 
capacities of the developing nations. For 
example, we will undertake a greatly in- 
creased effort to assist improvements in rice 
yields in the rice-eating, less-developed coun- 
tries, as part of our cooperation with FAO 
during this International Rice Year. 
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* FOR A WORLD AT PEACE 

The program I recommend today will raise 
a new standard of aid for the hungry, and 
for world agriculture, 

It proclaims our commitment to a better 
world society—where every person can hope 
for life’s essentials—and be able to find them 
in peace. 

It proclaims the interdependence of man- 
kind in its quest for food and clothing and 
shelter. 

It is built on three universal truths— 

That agriculture is an essential pursuit of 
every nation, 

That an abundant harvest is not only a 
gift of God, but also the product of man’s 
skill and determination and commitment, 

That hunger and want—anywhere—are the 
eternal enemies of all mankind. 

I urge Congress to consider and debate 
these suggestions thoroughly and wisely in 
the hope and belief we can from them fash- 
ion a program that will keep freemen free, 
and at the same time share our leadership 
and agricultural resources with our less 
blessed brothers throughout the world. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 10, 1966. 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson’s message of food for free- 
dom just presented to the Congress 
promises a bold, imaginative, and realis- 
tic attack on a problem which is surely 
one of the greatest our century will have 
to face. In its approach, in its scope, the 
President’s message has shown the deter- 
mination of the administration to use our 
unmatched agricultural capacity to win 
the war on hunger in the world. 

I have been among several Senators 
who have long argued for a strong world- 
hunger program. The growing menace 
of hunger throughout the world, so 
starkly illustrated by the present Indian 
food shortage, has made it clear that a 
strong action is needed. This message 
makes it clear that the administration 
is determined that our country will truly 
meet the need. 

I am particularly gratified with the 
emphasis on self-help, for in my own 
proposal, the Food for Freedom Act, S. 
2826, I placed top priority on programs to 
help poor countries improve their own 
farm production. I am also pleased that 
the President proposes to give not just 
our surpluses, but to produce enough and 
give enough to really do the job. 

I feel it an honor to sit on the Senate 
Agriculture Committee, which will con- 
sider this proposal. It is my sincere hope 
that, after giving careful consideration 
to all the proposals to meet the world 
food crisis, the Senate will pass this year 
bold, far-reaching legislation on this 
matter so vital to our farmers at home, 
peoples overseas, and the success of our 
foreign policy in years to come. 

I am also pleased that the President 
proposes to establish a program of food 
and fiber reserves. If we are to meet the 
challenge of world hunger, and also make 
sure we have enough food for our nation- 
al emergency needs, it is essential that 
we keep adequate stocks of all major 
commodities to meet unexpected emer- 
gencies. 


TIME FOR COMMITTEE TO FILE 
REPORT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
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Committee on Finance have until mid- 
night, Wednesday, February 16, 1966, to 
file. its report, with minority views, on 
H.R. 136 (S. 1912), to amend section 1, 
17(a), 64(a) (5), 67(b), 67(c), and 70(c) 
of the Bankruptcy Act, and for other 
purposes; and H.R. 3438 (S. 976), to 
amend the Bankruptcy Act with respect 
to limiting the priority and nondis- 
chargeability of taxes in bankruptcy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


THE PRICE-FIXING CONSPIRACY IN 
BROAD-SPECTRUM ANTIBIOTIC 
DRUGS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, there exists today one of the worst 
conspiracies ever foisted upon the Amer- 
ican people. What makes this conspir- 
acy so reprehensible and so shameful is 
that its chief victims are the aged and 
the poor, not only in our country but also 
in many of the most impoverished areas 
of the world. 

For more than a dozen years, Ameri- 
can drug manufacturers have been in- 
volved in a worldwide cartel to fix the 
price of wonder drugs“ —broad-spec- 
trum antibiotics—at identical, grossly in- 
flated, and unconscionably high prices. 

These drugs, developed in part 
through Government facilities and which 
cost about 1.6 cents per pill to make, 
were, until recently, sold to the Ameri- 
can public at 51 cents per pill and now 
sell for about 30 cents per pill. 

Although children, the elderly, and the 
poor have been and are still, unable to 
afford such drugs, and although the 
existence of at least one aspect of this 
conspiracy has been known to Federal 
agencies since at least 1958, the cartel 
continues to operate in all its vigor. In 
fact, documentary evidence which I shall 
today make available to the Senate will 
conclusively show that it is operating not 
only in the United States but also in 
Canada and Latin and South America. 

Among these documents is a secret 
code used to disguise price fixing and 
“payoff” communications, Fictitious 
names, decoded, become drug names: 
“Pluto” becomes the manager of a U.S. 
firm overseas, a “sinner” denotes a per- 
son who has dared to depart from un- 
lawful price-fixing agreements. A dis- 
turbed family” refers to a price-cutting 
situation and a “powwow” is a price-fix- 
ing meeting. When decoded, an in- 
nocuous-looking letter containing highly 
personal references and a sprinkling of 
company names becomes a startling doc- 
ument on price fixing. 

The American pharmaceutical firms 
involved are: Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
American Cyanamid Co., Bristol-Myers 
Co., Inc., the Squibb Division of Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corp., and the Up- 
john Co. 

To understand the scope and effect of 
this cartel, it is necessary to explore in 
detail the nature and use of the drugs 
involved and the steps leading up to the 
formation of the conspiracy. 

BACKGROUND 


Antibiotics are widely used by the 
medical profession for the treatment of 
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human infectious diseases and are dis- 
pensed upon, à doctor’s prescription. 
The earlier antibiotics such as penicillin 
and streptomycin are known as “narrow- 
spectrum” antibiotics because they are 
normally effective against either gram- 
positive or gram-negative bacteria but 
not both. “Broad-spectrum” antibiotics 
are effective against both kinds of bac- 
teria, as well as various other disease- 
producing organisms, and for that rea- 
son are commonly referred to as the 
“wonder drugs.“ 

The major broad-spectrum antibiotics 
are (1) Parke Davis’ Chloromycetin, (2) 
Cyanamid’s Aureomycin, (3) Pfizer’s 
Terramycin, and (4) tetracycline—all of 
which are marketed under various brand 
names by the five companies mentioned. 
All four are effective against substan- 
tially the same range of disease-produc- 
ing micro-organisms and are generally 
interchangeable in medical use. Aureo- 
mycin, Terramycin, and tetracycline, 
which account for most of the broad- 
spectrum antibiotic sales, have closely 
similar molecular structures. 

Aureomycin is manufactured and sold 
exclusively by American Cyanamid Co. 
under a patent issued in 1949 and was 
among the first broad-spectrum anti- 
biotics, coming on the market in 1948. 
Terramycin is manufactured and sold 
exclusively by Chas. Pfizer & Co. under 
a patent issued in 1950. Tetracycline, 
the most widely used broad-spectrum 
antibiotic, is manufactured by Pfizer, 
Cyanamid, and Bristol-Myers, under a 
patent issued to Pfizer on January 11, 
1955. 

In 1953, Aureomycin and Terramycin 
were being sold on the market by Cyana- 
mid and Pfizer respectively at identical 
prices. With the discovery of tetra- 
cycline in late 1952, it became necessary 
to secure a patent on tetracycline be- 
cause, if tetracycline was unpatentable, 
its marketing would destroy the existing 
monopoly price structure for Aureomycin 
and Terramycin. The reason is that 
tetracycline was better than the other 
broad-spectrum antibiotics and was sub- 
stantially interchangeable with them in 
medical use. 

According to the Federal Trade Com- 
mission: 

Cyanamid and Pfizer knew that tetra- 
cycline, if produced and sold commercially, 
would be fully competitive with Aureomycin 
and Terramycin. They both knew or had 
reason to believe that the value of their re- 
spective patents and their dominant posi- 
tions in the broad-spectrum antibiotic mar- 
ket would be impaired by the unrestricted 
production and sale of tetracycline by other 
firms. Moreover, they knew or had reason 
to believe that, if tetracycline could be sold 
by other firms in free and open competition, 
the price of this product as well as that of 
other broad-spectrum antibiotics would be 
forced downward as the price of penicillin 
had been in recent years.? 


Mr. President, I digress from my pre- 
pared remarks to point out that—if I 
recall correctly—in open competition, the 
price of penicillin had been forced down 
to about 1 percent of what it was when 
it was first marketed. It is in the public 
domain and available for any other pur- 


Footnotes at end of Mr. Lone’s remarks. 
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pose. The same thing could have hap- 
pened with regard to the broad-spectrum 
antibiotics, if tetracycline was, in fact, 
not subject to a patent because it was 
already known and merely had to be 
identified. 

Recognizing this danger, Pfizer and 
Cyanamid entered into an agreement to 
assist one another to secure a patent, the 
successful patentee to cross-license the 
other, and, as a result of misrepresenta- 
tions made to the Patent Office, Pfizer 
eventually secured the patent in 1955. 
Tetracycline was introduced on the mar- 
ket in late 1953 and early 1954 by Cyana- 
mid and Pfizer at prices substantially 
identical to those of Aureomycin and 
Terramycin. 
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Bristol, a competitor of Pfizer and 
Cyanamid, also attempted to secure a 
patent on tetracycline and during the 
course of the patent fight the Pfizer and 
Cyanamid misrepresentations came to 
light. Rather than risk exposure and 
possible loss of the patent, and with the 
assurance that Bristol and its licensees 
would strictly adhere to the price struc- 
ture, an arrangement was made in late 
1955 whereby Pfizer agreed to: first, 
license Bristol to manufacture and sell 
tetracycline; and second, license Bristol’s 
licensees, Squibb and Upjohn, to sell 
tetracycline. In this connection, the FTC 
found that Pfizer settled the patent in- 
fringement suit because it knew or had 
reason to believe that Bristol, Squibb, and 
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Upjohn would be able to prove that 
Pfizer had obtained the tetracycline pat- 
ent by means of false and miselading 
representations to the Patent Office or 
that the patent would otherwise be 
declared invalid.“ 

From 1954 to the present, Pfizer, 
Cyanamid, Bristol, Squibb, and Upjohn 
have been selling tetracycline at identical 
prices and at prices substantially ident- 
ical to Cyanamid’s aureomycin and 
Pfizer’s terramycin. 

I ask unanimous consent that a chart 
showing these identical prices be placed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Tabulation of price to retailer. of tetracycline, aureomycin, and terramycin 1951-68 (when FTC brought suit) 


Cyanamid Pfizer Bristol 
achromyein tetracyn polycycline 
Capsules: 
Ar,, ee ee eee eed ae $3. 61 $3. 61 $3. 61 
100 milligrams, 100’s. 13.77 13.77 13.77 
250 milligrams, 16’s_ 5.10 5.10 5.10 
250 milligrams, 100’s_ 30. 60 30. 60 30. 60 
Intramuscular: 100-milligram vial. ...................-.-..-.2--.----..- 04 94 94 
Intravenous: 
2 250-milligram vial 1.62 1.62 1.62 
* 500-milligram vial 4 2.91 2.91 2.91 
Ped. drops: 100 milligrams per cubic centimeter, 10 cubic centimeters... 1,47 1.47 1. 47 
oral suspension: 250 milligrams per 5 cubic centimeters, 1 ounce..------ 2. 54 2. 55 2. 54 
yrup: 
125 milligrams per 5 cubic centimeters, 2 ounces. 2. 54 2. 55 2. 54 
18. 36 18, 36 18, 36 


125 milligrams per 5 cubic centimeters, 16 ounces. „~. 


THE PRICE FIXING CONSPIRACY—DOMESTIC 
ASPECTS 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Cyanamid 
entered the tetracycline market in No- 
vember 1953 under the brand name 
“achromycin” and was followed shortly 
thereafter in January 1954 by Pfizer 
with “tetracyn.” The published prices 
of these drugs were identical to one 
another and to Cyanamid’s aureomycin 
and Pfizer’s terramycin. The identity of 
these prices, however, was not the re- 
sult of accident, but was the result of 
agreement. Let us take a look at some 
relevant documents. 

On May 27, 1954, the Cyanamid Chi- 
cago regional manager sent the follow- 
ing message to his sales manager: 

Apparently Pfizer and Roerig [a sales divi- 
sion of Pfizer] are abiding by reduction of 
samples because the number of calls from all 
reports from the field since my return from 
Absecon, have been practically none. (CX 
5938). 


As you can easily imagine, if you give 
away 1 bottle with every 10 bottles 
sold, the practical effect is a reduction in 
price. This letter shows that an agree- 
ment had been reached by the companies 
to close this particular loophole for price 
cutting. That it was successful is indi- 
cated by Cyanamid’s Chicago regional 
. when he wrote on June 17, 1954, 

at: 

Within the last 30 days, complaints from 
the fleld regarding the Pflzer and Roerig 
operations have been practically nil. From 
all indications, it is presumed that these 
competitors are adhering to the operation 
that was reported by Mr. Wendt [Cyanamid’s 
director of sales] at the regional manager's 
meeting. (CX 494A) 


About 1 year later the same Cyanamid 
representative made the following com- 
ment with respect to the furnishing of 
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free tetracycline to Michael Reese Hos- 
pital, Chicago, Ill.: 

Approximately 1 year ago, we were furnish- 
ing this same institution material for clinic 
use through Dr. Kagan, chief of pediatrics. 
This procedure was stopped due to a report 
by Pfizer to Mr. Wendt. (CX 595) 


As previously stated, Mr. Wendt is 
Cyanamid’s director of sales. In other 
words, Pfizer complained to Cyanamid 
and as a result Cyanamid stopped fur- 
nishing free tetracycline for clinical use. 
During this period, Cyanamid and Pfizer 
were following an agreed-on policy with 
respect to supplying free samples to 
physicians and clinics. 

In addition, governmental agencies at 
all levels were the victims of bids which 
were absolutely identical even to the 
third decimal place. 

In March 1955, shortly before a 14- 
month period of noncompetitive bidding 
to the Veterans’ Administration, a Cy- 
anamid representative complained to his 
superiors that Pfizer was undercutting 
Cyanamid and “everybody” on bid prices 
to certain city, county, and State hos- 
pitals. He stated that “this should be 
checked into the prices arranged as we 
have done on the VA setup.” CX 558B— 
Another Cyanamid representative stated 
on July 30, 1955: 

If Pfizer is trying to hold the price line, 
would it be helpful to collect some copies 
of bids showing the low-cut bids by Pfizer’s 
accounts so that Pearl River [Cyanamid] 
could show them to Pfizer officials?” (CX 
597B.) 


Bristol entered the tetracycline market 
in April 1954 with “polycycline,” followed 
by Squibb in September 1954 with “Stec- 
lin” and Upjohn in October 1954 with 
“panmycin.” Squibb and Upjohn, Bristol 
customers, were cautioned not to deviate 
from the existing price structure inas- 


Squibb Upjohn Cyanamid Pfizer 
steclin panmycin | aureomycin | terramycin 
$3. 61 $3. 61 . 61 $3. 60 
13.77 13.77 13.77 13.77 
5.10 5.10 5.10 5.10 
30. 60 30. 60 30. 60 30. 60 
94 eee 94 
1. 62 1.62 1,62 1,62 
2.91 2. 91 2. 91 2. 90 
1. 47 1.47 1. 47 1.47 
2. 54 E ene 2. 55 
2.54 „ 2.55 
18. 30 18. 36 18. 36 


much as the Bristol-Pfizer patent fight 
could only be settled if Pfizer was satis- 
fied that Bristol and its customers would 
adhere to the price structure. In this 
connection, the FTC said: 

Numerous intracorporate memorandums 
prepared by Squibb’s sales officials demon- 
strate that insofar as its tetracycline prod- 
ucts were concerned, Squibb suddenly be- 
came obsessed with a desire to correct its 
“loose business practices” to Hive down a 
reputation as a price cutter. 


Notice, Mr. President, that if someone 
ceased to do something he was not sup- 
posed to do under the law, he was en- 
gaged in “bad business practices.” We 
have a situation in which, when we are 
talking about doing something wrong, 
the industry is talking about doing some- 
thing right, and when we are talking 
about doing something right, the indus- 
try is talking about doing something 
wrong. 

On September 17, 1954, the day Squibb 
began marketing tetracycline under the 
trade name Steclin, the Squibb manager 
of marketing, Heberger, sent the follow- 
ing message to all representatives of his 
firm: ° 

The Steclin pricing schedule must be ad- 
hered to strictly. Steclin is not to be in- 
volved in any special terms used to meet 
competitive situations on other antiobtiotic 
products. 

Steclin should be sold direct in every case 
possible. When a handling credit situation 
must apply we will arrange 10 percent han- 
dling credit only on a drop shipment basis. 

We have had some reports of competitive 
prices of Tetracycline products at variance 
with public schedules. Please send along to 
your branch promptly any specific informa- 
tion regarding such deviations you run into 
on your territory. (CX 204.) 


Footnotes at end of Mr. LonG’s remarks. 
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On October 13, 1954, Squibb’s Heberger 
informed his Atlanta branch manager by 
telegram: 

Squibb cannot be officially connected with 
any price maneuver on Steclin which can be 
construed as cutting the price. There can be 
no compromise with our position of main- 
taining prices on this product. (CX 207.) 


On November 12, 1954, all of Squibb’s 
field managers were informed: 

It is our fixed policy not only to avoid price 
cutting on Steclin but to avoid any practice 


which might lay us open to such an accusa- 
tion.” (CX 210.) 


On April 27, 1955, Heberger again 
wrote: 


I was disturbed to learn that we were the 
successful bidder to Los Angeles County be- 
cause we bid on tetracycline 250 Mg. capsules 
$22.49 per 100 less 2 precent discount. It is 
nice to get a Steclin order finally from Los 
Angeles County but I have my fingers crossed, 
anticipating certain reactions to what we did, 
which may not be good. 

As I say, it would be nice to get the order 
but I am hoping there are no serious results. 
(CX 213.) 


Here was someone who feared he might 
have made a competitive bid, and he was 
fearful of the consequences. 

Now, Mr. President, here we have a 
strange situation where a bidder, Squibb, 
is actually disturbed because he was suc- 
cessful. The reason, of course, is that 
Squibb was violating the price-fixing 
agreement to which it was a party, and 
in the eyes of Squibb, violating this 
agreement was more disturbing than 
violating the laws of the United States. 

On August 19, 1955, the assistant man- 
ager of Squibb’s marketing department 
wrote the following letter to a sales rep- 
resentative: 


We are well aware of the problem that you 
are confronted with on the tetracycline 
quotations. We too want the bid at King 
County for the 10,000 250 Mg., but under no 
circumstances can we give you authority to 
quote less than $22.49 per 100. 

You may of course allow a 10 percent 
handling allowance to the Northwest Medical 
Supply less the usual 2 percent cash discount. 
If they are inclined to pass this handling 
allowance on down I don’t think we can do 
anything about it, however, it would be in- 
advisable for you to suggest this arrange- 
ment, particularly in writing.” (CX 217.) 


On April 6, 1955, an Upjohn branch 
manager wrote the following letter to 
Upjohn’s price determination depart- 
ment manager concerning a low bid by 
Squibb: 

As requested, we are enclosing the results 
of the bids at Los Angeles County Hospital: 

864 Tetracycline Caps. 250 Mg. went as 
follows: Pfizer, $22.49 2 percent 15th 
Proximo; Squibb, $22.49 2 percent open; 
Lederle, $22.49 net; Bristol, $22.49 net. 

Homer Hammond feels Squibb will get the 
bid with an open 2 percent time limit. 

* * 0 . * 

We will forget that one. On the panmycin 
it looks like Squibb scuttled our ship. I 
wonder if Bristol will complain to them as 
they did with us. (CX 473.) 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. I regret I did not get 
to the Senate Chamber in time to hear 
the opening remarks of the Senator from 

Louisiana, and I regret that more Sen- 
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ators are not present, because the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana is one 
of a handful left in this country who 
are concerned about this problem over 
all of its aspects, and particularly the 
consumer aspects. Is the Senator say- 
ing in his speech that there was a bid on 
certain medicines and that—was it four 
companies? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. This is what 
these four companies have done. Actu- 
ally there are five companies. 

Mr. NELSON. All came in with the 
same bid? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They 
started by obtaining a patent by fraudu- 
lent representation. 

Mr. NELSON. Who obtained the 
patent? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Pfizer first 
obtained the patent for these broad- 
spectrum wonder drugs. There is doubt 
that that patent is valid and it would 
appear that it was obtained by misrepre- 
sentation. In fact, this was turned down 
several times by the Patent Office on the 
basis that it was not properly subject 
to patent. 

Having done so, they proceeded to enter 
into a conspiracy with five other com- 
panies, all bidding all over the world. 
They bid identical prices which were 50 
times the cost of the product. They use 
all sorts of procedures and lawsuits to see 
that the public did not get the benefit 
of competition. 

Mr. NELSON. Are these offers for 
bids by companies in which they say to 
each company: 


We want to bid on z amount of these won- 
der drugs. 


And then, they come in with identical 
bids? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. NELSON. What I am curious 
about is whether this situation has been 
referred to the Department of Justice, 
and if so, why has the Department of 
Justice not started prosecution? Can the 
Senator answer that question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Depart- 
ment of Justice has known about this for 
5 years. It may be more than 5 years. 
It has been since 1961, and in some in- 
stances since 1958. Yet, this case has not 
been prosecuted. It absolutely defies me 
to understand why they would have all 
of this and know that the public in this 
country and all over the world is being 
completely robbed by illegal conspiracy 
and they have not moved to do something 
about it. 

Mr. NELSON. The Senator might 
send a copy of his address to the Attorney 
General. He is a courageous Attorney 
General, and if there is a violation of law 
he would not hesitate to prosecute. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. He will know 
about it. 

Mr. President, this might be called the 
effective working of an industrial Ges- 
tapo. The policing prices by the five 
companies involved was so tight that, 
when one of them gave a 2-percent dis- 
count with no time limit specified on pay- 
ment, it was reported. And the culprit 
had committed a treasonable act and was 
accused of “scuttling the ship.” Does 
this sound like a competitive system? 
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On November 22, 1955, shortly before 
the Pfizer-Bristol patent suit was settled, 
Richard Anderson, director of sales for 
Bristol Laboratories received a letter 
from Henry Wendt, director of sales for 
Cyanamid. This letter was found by 
FTC attorneys in Bristol’s files in a 
mutilated condition with the letterhead 
and the sender’s name torn off. Appar- 
ently this was regarded as a very “hot” 
letter—so hot that neither the company 
nor the executive’s name was to be kept 
in the Bristol files in the event that a 
Government agency got curious and 
made an investigation. And when one 
hears this letter, it will be understood 
why they wanted to be so careful. The 
letter reads: 

NOVEMBER 22, 1955. 

Dear Dick: I am enclosing the most recent 
prices on all of our achromycin prices, to- 
gether with what we call a trade class chart. 
This trade class chart is our standard pro- 
cedure for classifying accounts for our 
Lederle purchase plan and our handling 
charge policy. 

Our branches are instructed to follow this 
chart with great precision. Basically, except 
for the subject of our discussion Friday 
afternoon, there are no deviations. I might 
say that the branch offices do not report to 
the sales department but rather to the treas- 
urer's office, so that the opportunity for 
special situations is nonexistent. 

Our Dominion price for 250-milligram 
capsules has been and will continue to be 
$17.01. This price applies to the Depart- 
ment of Defense Production and the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs. Our price to the 
Canadian Provincial departments is $25.50. 

The name of the hospital survey group 


is Davee, Koehnlein & Keating at 1 North 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
Sincerely, 
(CX 328). 


This “Dear Dick” letter I just read is 
especially interesting because it shows: 

First, that Bristol Laboratories and 
American Cyanamid were exchanging 
price information. 

Second, that a price-fixing discussion 
was held. 

Third, that prices were being rigged 
in Canada, also. 

Fourth, that at the time when our own 
Defense Supply Agency had to pay $19.58 
on a bottle of one hundred 250 milligram 
capsules, the Canadian Defense Depart- 
ment was purchasing this bottle for 
$17.01 less 2 percent, both prices result- 
ing from bids rigged by the conspirators. 

Despite the price agreements, con- 
tinual vigilance had to be used to keep 
the conspirators in line. Each spied on 
the other. 

The Pfizer-Bristol patent suit was set- 
tled on December 14, 1955. On Decem- 
ber 16, 1955, Heberger, Squibb’s manager 
of marketing, sent the following letter 
to a sales representative in regard to a 
Lederle—Cyanamid—hid: 

On bid No. 635 for 100’s of tetracycline 250 
milligrams Lederle’s product was offered at 
$21.08 per 100. In order to properly record 
this violation I must know whether this was 
a direct bid by Lederle, or whether the bid 
was made through a dealer. (CX 220). 


On April 5, 1956, Squibb’s Heberger 
wrote to another sales representative: 


In checking back over your recent report 
on tetracycline bids to the King County 
Hospital, I notice that Joseph Hart and 
Northwest Medical quoting on the Pfizer 
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product cut the price to $20.23 and $20.44, 
respectively. Bracken quoting on the 
Lederle product quoted $21. 

You will notice that all three dealers 
quoted within the framework of their 10- 
percent handling credit. We can only as- 
sume that it was a decision made by the 
dealers and that there is no official approval 
of what they are doing. Of course, our own 
bid must be strictly in accord with the 
schedule, (CX 222). 


The official approval referred to here, 
let me add, is not official governmental 
approval but approval by the illegal 
conspiracy. 

On May 11, 1957, a Bristol sales offi- 
cial complained that Squibb has devi- 
ated slightly from the price agreed upon 
by the conspirators and that this was a 
bad precedent: 

On a bid that opened on May 10, 1957, 
for the Ohio State University Hospital, which 
called for a 10-100 tetracycline phosphate 
complex, both Bristol and Upjohn conformed 
to the stated price (stated price means the 
price agreed upon by the conspirators) 
whereas Squibb bid it at 22.04 net. I fully 
realize that 22.04 net is theoretically the 
same as 22.49 less 2 percent, and on this par- 
ticular bid it amounts to the same thing. 
However, supposing the bid had called for 
100-100 or 150-100 which they have been 
buying of the HCL Salt, then Squibb would 
have been awarded the bid because they 
would have been .02 or .03 less than our bid. 

I am only calling this to your attention, 
Charlie, in order to stop whatever precedent 
may occur in the future. This is a very 
technical point, but as you know, .02 or .03 
can make the difference whether you are 
awarded the bid or not. 

The bid or inquiry number is 2791—D-61510, 
and was signed by Paul Wherry, one of the 
Squibb representatives. 

I hope this does not happen in the future, 
and if we can nip it in the bud I am sure that 
it will not be tried elsewhere. (CX 843.) 


Here we see that Bristol was quarreling 
because Squibb had bid $22.04 net instead 
of $22.49 less 2 percent, and it was con- 
ceivable that, with a minute change in the 
capsule, Squibb’s bid might be 2 cents 
lower than Bristol’s bid. Yet one of the 
documents taken from Bristol’s files dur- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission in- 
vestigation showed their actual cost of 
production at that time was $1.66. No 
wonder they had to be a bunch of “eager 
beavers” in policing the price structure 
where this kind of a margin—$1.66 as 
against $22—existed between cost and 
price; in fact, $22.49—quite a difference. 
In other words, that is a difference of ten 
times the cost. 

Mr. President, if all prices and terms 
are going to be the same, how can it be 
determined who should get the business? 
One method could be by rolling dice, and 
this is exactly what happened in a bid 
to New Orleans Charity Hospital. Each 
of the five conspirators, as well as three 
dealers, bid identical prices on quantities 
of 200, 600, and 1,000 bottles of tetra- 
cycline capsules. Cyanamid won the 
award in a roll of the dice as explained 
in a letter written by Upjohn’s Memphis 
branch manager to Upjohn’s assistant 
director of branch sales. This letter will 
be included among the documents which 
will be placed in the Record. It will be 
noticed that Upjohn’s assistant director 
of branch sales, in a penciled notation 
addressed to Upjohn’s pricing manager 
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and hospital sales manager, described 
the competitive nature of the bidding as 
follows: 

Too bad that our boy isn’t a better crap 
shooter. 


This, Mr. President, is the conspirator’s 
idea of how a free competitive market 
should operate. In fact, Upjohn’s man 
said that “maybe this is a good trend, 
too.” For them he is undoubtedly right; 
but very bad for the rest of us. 

On October 22, 1957, a Squibb official 
stated that Squibb would be competitive 
on penicillin and streptomycin products 
and that it would be “willing to meet or 
beat anything Pfizer quoted. We cannot 
do this on the broad spectrum, but in our 
own penicillin and streptomycin products 
we can”—CX 250. 

The documents I have just read make 
clear that Pfizer, Cyanamid, Bristol, 
Squibb, and Upjohn were engaged in a 
scheme to fix the retail price of tetracy- 
cline capsules in the United States at 51 
cents per pill—a pill which at that time 
cost about 1.6 cents to make and which, 
today, costs even less. Let me refer back 
to the “Dear Dick” letter of November 
22, 1955, from Cyanamid’s Wendt to 
Bristol’s Anderson, which I read only a 
few minutes ago. The FTC points out 
that: 

The most significant feature of this (let- 
ter) is that it contains assurances to Bristol 
that Cyanamid would adhere to its published 
prices. Certainly Cyanamid would not give 
such assurances to Bristol without an under- 
standing that it would not be undercut by 
Bristol. Clearly both firms must have agreed 
not to deviate from the published prices. In 
the third paragraph the writer discusses 
Cyanamid’s price for 250-milligram capsules 
to agencies of the Canadian Government. 
The Dominion price was secret information, 
but Cyanamid not only furnished it to Bris- 
tol but again gave assurance that the price 
“will continue to be $17.01.” It is also of 
some significance in this connection that 
Pfizer was also bidding $17.01 to the Cana- 
dian Government.” “ 


This one document, which so clearly 
shows the existence of a price-fixing con- 
spiracy both in the United States and in 
Canada, sets the stage for the next 
branch of our inquiry. For if these phar- 
maceutical manufacturers who were fix- 


ing the price of broad spectrum anti- 


biotics in the United States were also 

fixing the price in Canada, in what other 

countries were they fixing prices? 

THE PRICE-FIXING CONSPIRACY—INTERNATIONAL 
ASPECTS 

Mr. President, here are some examples 
of prices in other countries: 

In Australia, for example, the 1959- 
60 price’ to the druggist for a bottle of 
16 250-milligram tetracycline capsules 
was as follows: 


Cyanamid (achromycin) ) $5. 62 
ier ein)) 5. 62 
Squibb (steclin) 5. 62 


Upjohn (panmyein) 722 


Cyanamid’s Australian price for Aure- 
omycin was—you guessed it—$5.62. 

Keep in mind that while these drugs 
are called by different names, they are 
identical. There is no difference in them 
whatever except the difference in trade 
names. 
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In Austria, the 1959-60 price* to the 
druggist for the same bottle of tetracy- 
cline capsules was: 

Cyanamid (achromycin) -.........-.. 
Pfizer (tetracyn) 6. n sk 
Hoechst (Bristol licensee) (hostacy- 


Bayer (Bristol sublicensee) 
VOU ieee re ee ee 


In West Germany, the 1959-60 price“ 
to the druggist for the same bottle of 
tetracycline capsules was: 


Cyanamid (achromyein) $4.31 
Pfizer (tetracyn) 


Cyanamid’s West German price for 
Aureomycin was exactly the same—$4.31. 
In Italy, the 1959-60 price” to the 
druggist for the same bottle of tetracy- 
cline capsules was: 
Alfar (Cyanamid licensee) 
cina) 
C. N. B. (Bristol licensee) (bristaci- 


(acromi- 


Ar. 5.86 
Squibb (steclin) 5. 86 
Pizer tstrenn 00 coe 5. 86 


Twelve other Italian tetracycline man- 
ufacturers charged the same price, and 
Cyanamid’s Italian price for aureomycin 
was also the same. 

In Japan, the 1959-60 price™ to the 
druggist for the same bottle of tetracy- 
cline capsules was: 


Cyanamid (acromyein) $4. 58 

Pfizer-Taito (tetracyn) 4. 58 

Banyu Pharmacol (Bristol licensee) 
(Bristocyeline) 4.44 


Cyanamid’s Japanese price for aureo- 
mycin was $4.58. 

In Mexico, the 1959-60 price“ to the 
druggist for the same bottle of tetra- 
cycline capsules was: 

Cyanamid (acromicina $5. 82 
Pfizer (tetracyna 


Cyanamid’s Mexican price for aureo- 
mycin and Pfizer’s Mexican price for 
terramycin was exactly the same—$5.82. 

In Panama, the 1959-60 price“ to the 
druggist for the same bottle of tetra- 
cycline capsules was as follows: 


Cynamid (acromicina $5.40 
Paver (tetracma „4%. 5. 40 
Squibb: Stesnn) .. 5. 40 
Bristol (bristaciclina 5. 40 


Cyanamid’s Panamanian price for 
aureomycin and Pfizer’s Panamanian 
price for terramycin was exactly the 
same—$5.40. 

Note, Mr. President, that while the 
prices vary from country to country, they 
are identical within the country. 

In Venezuela, the 1959-60 price to the 
druggist for the same bottle of tetra- 
cycline capsules was as follows: 


Cyanamid (acromicina) ~..._..------- $5.31 
Pfizer (tetracina 5.08 
Bristol (bristaciclina 5.31 


Cyanamid’s Venezuelan price for au- 
reomycin and Pfizer’s Venezuelan price 
for terramycin matched the prices each 
was charging for tetracycline, that is, 
$5.31 and $5.08, respectively. 

Mr. President, are these examples of 
identical and near-identical pricing 
practices the result of accident? Or do 


Footnotes at end of Mr. Lone’s remarks. 
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they demonstrate something more fright- 
ening and sinister, such as a worldwide 
price-fixing agreement—an American- 
sponsored cartel? 

If we look at the evidence from Vene- 
zuela—where prices were not always 
identical despite the conspirators’ efforts 
to make them so—the facts, I believe, 
will startle everyone. It is unfortunate 
that these startling facts were unavail- 
able to the Federal Trade Commission, 
which has been trying since 1958 to put 
a stop to this conspiracy. 

On May 9, 1957, Luis H. Ball, an execu- 
tive of Biogen Laboratories Corp., Cyan- 
amid’s Venezuelan distributor, sent a 
communication to a Cyanamid official in 
New York. That communication reads 
in part as follows: 

Mr. B. G. PRIETO, 


Cyanamid Inter-American Corp., Lederle Lab- 
oratories Division, New York, N.Y. 


Dear MR. Prieto: Yesterday afternoon we 
tetracycline distributors had a meeting in 
the offices of the Pfizer Laboratories, to talk 
once again about the prices of these prod- 
ucts. Attending the meeting were the man- 
ager Remedia, S.A., representative of Hoechst, 
the manager of Squibb, Mr. Miguel Octavio, 
representative of Le Petit; Mr. Keblinger, 
sales manager for the Western Hemisphere 
of Bristol Laboratories, and their representa- 
tive in Venezuela, the manager of the Royal 
Drugstore, the gentleman from Pfizer, and I. 

At that meeting, we were accused of not 
having adhered to the agreement which, ac- 
cording to them, we had made in October 
of last year with respect to these prođucts. 
This agreement—to recall in a way what we 
had been talking about with them—had ap- 
plied solely to the presentations of pure tet- 
racycline, i.e, acromycin, tetracyn, and hos- 
tacycline, which at that time were the only 
ones on the market, and had not applied to 
aureomycin and terramycin; furthermore, 
we, for our part, had always taken for granted 
that each of the firms would deposit with a 
bank, in favor of the other firms, a check 
for 25,000 bolivares, which would become 
effective in case any one of the firms were 
to violate the agreement— 


Imagine that, Mr. President, here is 
an illegal conspiracy with earnest money 
being put up so that in the event some- 
one should do what the law requires and 
compete for the market, the other fel- 
low is entitled to take his money. Itisa 
payoff in the event that someone should 
accidentally obey the law. 

Mr. President, I continue to read from 
the letter: 


our proposal, which of course was not ac- 
cepted, Pfizer giving us the excuse that the 
Caracas branch could not commit the 
company. 

The main purpose of arriving at that 
agreement was to equalize the list prices of 
the products, and we did so in almost all 
cases, with small exceptions such as, for 
example, pediatric drops which we offer at 
4.55 bolivares to the pharmacies, and 
Pfizer at 4.80 bolivares. Of course, we had 
not been willing to raise the price since 
this would give the press and interested per- 
sons of the Medical Federation a reason to 
yociferate against Lederle, and I feel it is 
easier to lower a price than to raise it. 

; In yesterday’s talk, the gentlemen from 
Prizer, who have been selling terramycin to 
the Government also for 17 bolivares per 
bottle of 250 x 16’s ever since they started to 
distribute the product, want us to raise the 
-aureomycin price from 15.50 bolivares to 
17 bolivares. This we did not want to do, 
because aureomycin, in contrast to acro- 
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mycin, is selling very satisfactorily to the 
principal Government outfit, which is the 
Social Security Institute, and, moreover, we 
have no argument to present to the Comp- 
troller General of the Nation—which is the 
office in charge of control of the prices at 
which the Government buys all its require- 
ments—in support of this increase. 

Consequently, we decided not to increase 
the aureomycin prices and we shall say so 
to the gentlemen from Pfizer in another talk 
which we will have tomorrow. I am telling 
you all this for your cognizance, and also ask- 
ing that you let Mr. Bogan (cyanamid official) 
know so that he may be informed of the 
present price situation in Venezuela, and to 
enable you, in case Pfizer tells you that we 
are fooling around with prices, to answer 
them immediately that we have at no time 
lowered the prices.” 


Note that language. Fooling around 
with prices means offering a competitive 
bid or failing to keep a price-fixing con- 
spiracy agreement. 

Six months later, on October 30, 1957, 
Mr. Ball, Cyanamid's Venezuelan dis- 
tributor, again write Prieto (Cyanamid) 
in New York complaining that Pfizer- 
Venezuela was giving the Brion Phar- 
macy in Caracas a 20-percent discount 
on broad spectrum antibiotics: 

As you will understand, the name of this 
pharmacy must be kept in strictest confi- 
dence, and I don’t believe that things are 
going to be settled by a simple telephone 
conversation between you and Pfizer in New 
York" 


This was followed by a cabled instruc- 
tion from Prieto to Ball directing Ball to 
telephone Bogan, Prieto’s superior, in 
New York. Bogan—Cyanamid—there- 
after contacted his opposite number at 
Pfizer, Frank P. Wilson, pricing man- 
ager for Pfizer-International, who, in 
turn, telephoned R. N. Silva, Pfizer’s 
manager in Venezuela. 

The pattern in general went some- 
thing like this: When the Venezuelan 
distributor violated the price-fixing 
agreement in his area, he would com- 
plain to his superior in New York who, 
in turn, would call the New York office of 
the company that was violating the 
price-fixing agreement. The New York 
office of the violating company would 
then communicate with its representa- 
tive in Venezuela. 

And let me say something right here. 
We know that whenever the local boys 
get caught in a price-fixing conspiracy, 
the important fellows at the top of the 
company always say, “We never knew 
a thing about it. We told them never to 
do anything like that.” That, we will re- 
member, is what happened in the famous 
antitrust case against General Electric 
and the other electrical companies. And 
it was practically impossible to pin any- 
thing on the top officials, and the lower 
guys took the punishment. But here the 
top fellows in the New York offices were 
directly involved. If the matter could 
not be solved locally, the big guns were 
called in. 

On December 10, 1957, Silva—Pfizer- 
Venezuela—wrote Wilson—Pfizer-New 
York—as follows: 

This memorandum will serve the purpose 
of introducing Mr. Charles Anderson to your 
good self. Mr. Anderson is the manager of 
the Royal Drugstore of Caracas, one of the 
largest pharmaceutical wholesalers in this 
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country which firm also happens to be Bris- 
tol’s exclusive distributors for Venezuela. 

Mr. Anderson is, therefore, a person fully 
familiar with what goes on in the pharma- 
ceutical field here. He has been a party to 
the countless powwows held in Caracas re 
broad-spectrum talks and re wholesalers-re- 
tailers-laboratories talks. Mr. Anderson, & 
good friend of Pfizer’s and of Mr. Juan 
Franco’s and of mine as well, is anxious and 
willing to go along with you and/or any 
authorized Pfizer executives and talk to the 
respective ACCO (American Cyanamid) peo- 
ple to explain what is really going on in the 
Venezuelan market re the latest Biogen com- 
plaint to ACCO and all related matters, spe- 
cially with reference to the Brion case. 

If possible, one of the Ball gentlemen 
should be present so that things would be 
squared away once and for all (perhaps a 
vainless hope) in front of the respective 
ACCO executives that you are already fa- 
miliar with.” 


Immediately thereafter, Ball was in- 
structed to come to Cyanamid’s New York 
office to discuss the matter with Ralph 
Roland, at that time export sales man- 
ager for Cyanamid-International, And 
while Ball was in New York complaining 
to Roland about Pfizer, Silva and Ander- 
son were also in New York complaining 
to Pfizer about Cyanamid. 

On December 30, 1957, Ball wrote 
Roland from Venezuela as follows: 

Dear RALPH: This is my first day in the 
office after 3 weeks of what we might call 
vacation in New York. I had a meeting here 
this morning with our general sales super- 
visor and with the man in charge of special 
affairs, Messrs. Ghiorai and A. J. Osorio, re- 
spectively. The latter had informed me that 
Mr. R. N. Silva called him during my absence 
to complain that we had reported to New 
York the special discounts which the Pfizer 
branch in this city is giving to the Brion 
Pharmacy. 

In the first paragraph of the second page 
of my letter * * of October 30, I clearly 
indicated the desirability of keeping in 
strictest confidence the name of the phar- 
macy which supplied us with the copies of 
invoices showing the special discount. 
Pfizer is granting them, and now my fears 
have become a reality, since somebody in 
the New York office has informed Pfizer of 
the name of that pharmacy, which is taking 
reprisals against us and does not want to 
buy Lederle products from us.“ 


Obviously, the special discounts 
granted to this pharmacy by Pfizer vio- 
lated the price-fixing agreement. 

Subsequently, Ball learned from his 
father, Dr. R. R. Ball, that both Pfizer 
and Bristol had complained about him 
to Cyanamid and in a letter to a Cyan- 
amid official dated January 30, 1958, 
Ball wrote as follows: 

Dran Mr. Bocan: My father related to me 
the conversation he had with you about the 
charges made against me by the representa- 
tives of Pfizer and Bristol in connection with 
the prices of the wide-spectrum antibiotics. 
I want to thank you warmly for the confi- 
dence you have shown in me by not listen- 
ing to those false accusations,” 


Mr. President, here is one criminal 
thanking another criminal for the confi- 
dence he showed in him in confiding to 
him that other people were failing to 
violate the law. 

The following day Ball wrote another 
Cyanamid official, explaining the situa- 


Footnotes at end of Mr. Lone’s remarks. 
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tion more fully, referring to the price- 
fixing conspiracy he was accused of 
violating: 

Dear Mr. Pacan: I enclose copy of the let- 
ter which I am writing to Mr, Bogan, LHBM 
63, dated the 30th of this month and year. 

In it, I refer to a conversation which my 
father had with Mr. Bogan, because the lat- 
ter was informed that Mr. R. N. Silva and 
Mr, Charles Anderson, manager of the Royal 
Drugstore and distributor of Bristol in Vene- 
zuela, had complained to Lederle that I had 
been indulging in all sorts of price schemes 
in Venezuela and ignoring the agreements 
with which you are already familiar. 

Once again it was my experience that at 
Lederle's they don’t take care of the problems 
of this market. To the eight letters which I 
wrote in the course of last year, to you and 
to New York, about the problem of the Pfizer 
maneuvers, I only got your reply. When I 
was in New York in December of last year, 
I took up the matter in person, and the only 
token of attention to these problems was that 
I was invited to lunch with a Pfizer vice 
president and Mr. Silva, which invitation I 
naturally did not accept because I was con- 
vinced of the futility of talking once again 
with representatives of that firm, which was 
confirmed to me by the absurd charges that 
are now made against me.” 


These “absurd charges” are that the 
man failed to violate the law. 

On August 7, 1958, following meetings 
in Venezuela in May and July at which 
time the Pfizer-Cyanamid pricing dis- 
pute was apparently settled, Frank P. 
Wilson (Pfizer-New York) wrote R. N. 
Silva (Pfizer-Venezuela) as follows: 

Dear RAFAEL: We have been advised that 
[Luis H. Ball] has stated that [our] * * * 
quotation in Maracaibo of Bs. 4.00 on pedi- 
atric drops was under his quotation of Bs. 
4.15, and therefore he considers the entire 
situation as being changed and intends to 
authorize his detailmen to aggressively quote 
on all Government business. Is he looking 
for a reason to go after Government busi- 
ness? * 


This letter is marked “Personal and 
confidential” and contains the hand- 
written notation on the bottom, “Please 
destroy.” There was a good reason, Mr. 
President, why Wilson wanted this letter 
destroyed. It contains a written admis- 
sion that Cyanamid’s officials contacted 
him concerning a “price variation” by 
Pfizer-Venezuela—the clearest kind of 
evidence that Pfizer and Cyanamid were 
fixing prices on an international scale. 

Pfizer-Venezuela received this letter 
on August 13, 1958, and 5 days later 
Luis H. Ball, an official of Cyanamid’s 
Venezuelan distributor, was on an air- 
plane to New York. In a letter-memo- 
randum, Ball said: 

On August 19, I had lunch with Mr. Ralph 
Roland, at the time export sales manager of 
Cyanamid Interamerican Corp. and Cyana- 
mid International Corp., and explained to 
him that once again Pfizer’s Venezuelan 
branch was giving special discounts of 10 
percent on all terramycin purchases, con- 
trary to the previous agreements to the effect 
that such a discount was to be accorded only 
to wholesalers. It was agreed during that 
lunch, that Mr. Roland would contact Mr. 
Frank P. Wilson, manager of pricing for 
Pfizer Corp., to see what could be done about 
it. 

The following day, when I arrived at Cyan- 
amid’s office at the time in the U.S. Rubber 
Building on 6th Avenue, I was told that a 
luncheon had been agreed with Mr. Wilson, 
during which we could discuss the whole 
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matter of Pfizer's pricing. Mr. Roland, Mr. 
Tamblyn, his assistant, Mr. J. R. Porro, sales 
manager for the Latin American area and 
myself went to the restaurant at the Drake 
Hotel to meet Mr. Frank Wilson (Pfizer). I 
had met Mr. Wilson during several oppor- 
tunities in the past, and had the impression 
that he was a very capable man in his field, 
Throughout this lunch I confirmed this 
opinion, and I was glad to hear him say that 
he would take the matter up with his Vene- 
zuelan branch manager, Mr. R. N. Silva at 
the time, so that the situation would be 
finally stopped. 

Later, we were joined at this lunch at the 
Hotel Drake with Mr. Wilson, by Mr. H. C. 
Hesse, at the time director of Cyanamid 
International. 

That lunch ended by assurances given by 
Mr. Wilson to the effect that he would cor- 
rect the situation, and assurances given by 
me that we would wait for them to do it and 
not start a price competition. Late that 
afternoon, coming out of Mr. Flag's office, who 
at the time was manager of the Formica 
Division of Cyanamid, I saw both Mr. Frank 
Wilson and Mr. R. N. Silva enter Mr. Hesse’s 
office. 


These documents I have quoted from 
show that the price conspiracy was going 
on right here in our own country—in New 
York City. And they show that top of- 
ficials of these corporations were involved 
in setting prices and getting all the local 
people back in the price harness which 
they had arranged. 

The agreement not to engage in price 
competition so carefully worked out on 
August 18 and 20, 1958, at the Drake Hotel 
in New York City had to be shored up. 
Unfortunately, that is what happens 
when there is the kind of a margin which 
these companies had to play with. Re- 
member, their costs were about a cent 
and a half a pill as against a price of 51 
cents to the consumer. When people 
have that kind of a situation, they have 
to work hard to keep their price con- 
spiracy in perfect running order. In 
late September 1958, an employee of 
Biogen, Cyanamid’s Venezuelan distrib- 
utor, discovered that Pfizer and Bristol 
were again quoting discounts on broad 
spectrum antibiotics. When Dr. R. R. 
Ball, father of Luis H. Ball, and head of 
Biogen Laboratories, was informed, he 
wrote a Cyanamid official on September 
29, 1958, that he was matching “the 
prices of the competition, which I hasten 
to tell you since this news will surely 
already have been transmitted to you by 
interested parties.“ Dr. Ball added: 

I have just telephoned Rafael Nicanor 
(Silva of Pfizer) to communicate to him my 
conversation with Casas and the order I had 
given him to adjust our products to the 
prices quoted by the competition. He as- 
sured me that there is no such discount by 
his company (Pfizer); that it may possibly 
be an employee who had become overanxious 
to get the order and had given the discount, 
but inasmuch as the billing is done from 
Caracas there will be no such discount. He 
also told me he would call Anderson (Bristol) 
to talk with him about the matter so that 
Bristol won't reduce prices.” 


On October 12, 1958, Dr. Ball wrote a 
Cyanamid official, making his position 
explicit. The trouble was that not all 
of the gentlemen in this “gentlemen’s 
conspiracy” were real gentlemen. Ball 
was getting sick and tired of the fact 
that some of his colleagues occasionally 
yielded to temptation when they had just 
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sworn on a stack of Bibles that they 
wouldn’t cut prices: 

I assure you that * * * I will not lose 
one more order becatise of price cuts from 
the competition. I will not make any “fuss” 
nor will I fight with anybody, but simply 
return to the independent policy which I 
maintained in the past without agreements 
for such nonsense. * * +u 


This really got results. When it was 
discovered that one of their number was 
going to kick over the traces and try a 
little real competition for a change, the 
conspirators got busy. This letter 
touched off a visit to Venezuela by a 
Pfizer official, Meredith C. Hough, who 
discussed the matter with Silva, Pfizer’s 
Venezuelan manager. 

Now, Mr. President, what follows is 
the most startling price-fixing document 
I have ever seen, and even though it is 
long, I shall read it, because I think the 
Senate will find it as interesting as I 


did: * 
Caracas, November 7, 1958. 

Dear Frank: When Houghie was here not 
long ago, I had the opportunity to chat with 
you over the phone with reference to the 
difficulties we were experiencing in the 
brdspetrm field. Following Houghie’s de- 
parture, a powwow was convoked in our 
office with brstlhstchldrllpttpfzr in attend- 
ance. Our friend, sqbb could not attend 
but was no party to any offense and was 
fully desirous of others reestablishing the 
previous atmosphere of confidence. Of the 
participants in attendance, the third one 
herein listed Olympianly limited itself to 
merely sending an unauthorized observer 
with instructions to say that it was not 
willing to participate any further in any 
such agreements. Fesa (see today’s memo 
to Herb Bauer) had not attended because 
it had not done so previously but said, prior 
to and after the powwow, that it would abide 
by whatever collective conclusions were 
reached, and, so far, has not sinned follow- 
ing said powwow. 

During this powwow it became evident 
that brstl was engaged in a nationwide cut- 
ting scheme, granting a 10 percent by means 
of either free goods or a like open or dis- 
guised discount. It also became evident 
that ldrl had followed suit without con- 
sulting the remaining partners; what is even 
worse, the old man personally told me that 
he had authorized his salesmen to go down 
to whatever level was necessary in order 
not to lose any business, something very 
dangerous because things of this nature, as 
you know, can't be entrusted to the very 
limited and uncoordinated judgment of in- 
dividual salesmen. Apparently the origin 
of the whole thing was simply that brstl 
has a sales force headed by a special repre- 
sentative reporting directly to stateside head- 
quarters while the distribution is in the 
hands of our friend Charlie; said special 
representative wants to become a branch 
manager and, to this end, is trying to prove 
to his superiors that he can sell lots, while 
lacking in managerial training and experi- 
ence that would show him that such methods 
can be disastrous to a p&1. 


In other words, Mr. President, profits 
come from rigged prices, not from in- 
creased sales. 

The letter continues: 


During the powwow the previous confi- 
dence was restored and it was said and agreed 
let's try again” Fesa and sqbb, informed a 
posteriori, were happy about the conclu- 
sions. 


Footnotes at end of Mr. Lone’s remarks. 
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Yesterday Iptt phoned me saying ldrl was 
at it again. The news, having originated in 
the Interior, I immediately sent over one of 
my aids and he just came back confirming 
the fact that in Maracaibo, to the Hospital 
Chiquinquira and to the Zulia State Medi- 
cine Purchasing Department, Idri was sell- 
ing its equivalent of our LACAR at the 
proper level but delivering 10 percent of 
free goods, what caused Iptt to lose appre- 
ciable business. 

Next week I shall call another powwow, 
as agreed upon at the last one, in order to 
thrash out this Maracaibo violation. I an- 
ticipate, however, that ldrl will in all prob- 
ability refuse to attend and shall deny 
the sins. This is tantamount to saying that 
it shall be most difficult to hold the brd- 
spctrm governmental preg totem pole in the 
future. The stubbornness of a disturbed 
family shall be, as usually, the cause of it all. 

I shall keep you further posted. 

PLUTO. 

P.S.—Next week I shall also call a powwow 
to discuss sinning in the field of gliccrtods 
(hrmns). We have the strength of being a 
major party that has not sinned at all. 

P.P.S.—It should be noted that, at these 
powwows, no objections have been raised 
with regard to steps similar to those of our 
special G-13. 

Thank you. 


Now, Mr. President, this letter is ob- 
viously in code, which the writer used 
in an attempt to disguise price-fixing 
and “pay-off” communications. What, 
for example, does brstlhstchldrllpttpfzr 
mean? What does “violation” actually 
mean? One must first know the identity 
of the persons and firms referred to and 
the meaning of the code employed be- 
fore we can fully understand the letter. 
The key to the code, fortunately, was 
supplied with the other documents. 

“Frank” is Frank P. Wilson—that very 
fine and estimable person referred to 
earlier in my remarks who made such a 
fine impression on the Venezuelan rep- 
resentative who came up with the sug- 
gestion to get this crooked conspiracy 
straightened out so that it could go back 
to its old efficient operation—Pfizer- 
International’s pricing manager; Houg- 
hie” is Meredith C. Hough, then a Pfi- 
zer-International area manager; “brd- 
spctrm” stands for broad spectrum.” 

“Powwow” is a code word meaning in- 
ter company price-fixing discussion; 
“brstihstchldrilpttpfzr” refers to Bristol, 
Hoechst,” Lederle (Cyanamid), Lepetit,” 
and Pfizer; “sqbb” refers to Squibb; 
“offense” means a competitive price vari- 
ation; now that is a specially nice term, 
I think. Anyone who engages in price 
competition is an outlaw; he is commit- 
ting an “offense’—probably a capital 
offense. 

“Previous atmosphere of confidence” 
means a prior understanding on prices. 

“Fesa” refers to a local antibiotic dos- 
age form producer, Farmaco Especiali- 
dades; “Herb Abuer“ is a Pfizer-Inter- 
national staff lawyer in New York; “the 
old man” refers to Dr. R. R. Ball, head 
of Biogen Laboratories, Cyanamid's 
Venezuelan representatives. 

“Charlie” is Charles Anderson, Bris- 
tol’s exclusive distributor in Venezuela; 
“Lacar” is Pfizer’s code name for a broad 
spectrum antibiotic; “violation” refers 
to a price cut. 
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“Sinner” means a person or firm who 
has departed from a price-fixing agree- 
ment; “preng” means pricing; “a dis- 
turbed family” means a price-cutting 
situation among competitors; “Pluto” is 
the code name for Rafael N. Silva, Pfi- 
zer’s Venezuelan manager. 

“Gicrtds” refers to glucocorticoids; 
“Special G-13” refers to Murray G-13 
disbursements,” Pfizer-Venezuela’s “pay- 
off” fund to “facilitate” sales to govern- 
mental purchasers in Venezuela, 

It is important to understand that 
these meetings, agreements and under- 
standings to fix the price in Venezuela 
were part of the same conspiracy which 
“fixed” the price in the United States. 
Complaining about stateside instructions 
from Cyanamid not to compete with Pfi- 
zer and Bristol in Venezuela, Dr. Ball 
wrote on October 12, 1958 that: 

Certain narrow mentalities (at Cyanamid) 
see and think only about the domestic mar- 
ket. * * * When they sign an agreement 
with their overseas agents they commit 
themselves to a moral obligation, and, 
therefore, have no right to make us waste 
our efforts and money by trying to level us 
to the domestic policy. 


Cyanamid's Dr. Ball was entirely cor- 
rect in that the primary concern of the 
American companies was the mainte- 
nance of identical prices in the domestic 
market. The constant pressure by the 
drug companies on their foreign distribu- 
tors to adhere to the agreements in their 
own areas was due to the fear that if one 
of the companies got away with a price 
deviation with impunity, such deviations 
would become infectious and would 
spread to the U.S. market. The 
one fact that should be kept uppermost 
in our minds is that to the conspirators 
the domestic market was the most impor- 
tant one and prices had to be maintained 
there at all costs. 

This consideration —keeping the 
agreed- upon price structure intact in 
the United States—was advanced by 
Pfizer some 8 months later in refusing 
to let Pfizer-Venezuela compete with 
Biogen—Cyanamid-Venezuela—on anti- 
biotic animal food supplements. Wilson 
wrote Silva on June 16, 1959, that: 

The prices as quoted in the United States 
to this account (Ralston Purina) by both of 
us (Pfizer and Cyanamid) are about the 
same, and therefore it looks as though, at 
the present, without destroying the price 
pattern, we cannot compete too aggressively 
at the local level. I know this must hurt 
you but it is out of my control. * * * We 
know that the above does not help you ob- 
tain the sales at a local level, yet we feel to 
do so on a price basis would create a situa- 
tion which in the long run would be detri- 
mental to the overall profit picture of 
Pfizer.” 

DRUG PRICES AND DRUG PROFITS 


In November 1957, Bristol was making 
250 milligram tetracycline capsules at a 
cost of about 1.6 cents per pill.” which 
were priced to the consumer at $51 per 
hundred or about 51 cents per pill—the 
list price to the consumer for a bottle of 
16, the most popular quantity sold, was 
$8.50 or about 53 cents per pill. Since 
at that time Bristol accounted for about 
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one-third of the total U.S. output, its 
cost figures can probably be taken as 
representative. 

The drug industry may dispute this 
cost figure on the ground that it fails 
to account for expenditures for drug re- 
search. Indeed, this is the industry’s 
traditional response to the charge that 
drug prices are unconscionably high. 
But since research costs represent only 
6.4 percent of the industry's total sales 
dollar“ this argument is obviously ab- 
surd. For every 6 cents of a sales dollar 
spent on research, the large companies 
spent 25 cents on promotion and adver- 
tising of their brand names. 

In other words, they spend more than 
four times as much on advertising brand 
names as they do on research. 

Because of the high prices they charge, 
they can afford to spend over $600 million 
a year trying to impress upon prescrib- 
ing physicians the existence of fictitious 
differences which will induce them to 
order brand name products for their 
patients.” 

Today, with improved production 
methods, the cost of producing a 250 Mg. 
tetracycline capsule is undoubtedly much 
lower than 1.6 cents. This is confirmed 
by recent bids to the Defense Department 
as low as $1.49 per hundred capsules, 
which suggests a production cost of less 
than 1 cent per pill. 

Sale of broad spectrum antibiotics in 
this country exceed $200 million annually 
and tetracycline accounts for more than 
half of this total. Yet, notwithstanding 
a production cost of 1.6 cents, the Amer- 
ican public paid these millions at a rate 
of 51 cents per pill during the period 
1954 to 1961 and is paying them at a rate 
of 30 cents per pill today. The sole rea- 
son for the price reduction is not im- 
proved production methods; it is the fact 
that in about 2 percent of the prescrip- 
tion market“ a number of firms are 
today marketing tetracycline under its 
generic or nonproprietary name at prices 
to the consumer of 10 cents per pill and 
less, Drugs sold generically are uni- 
formly less expensive than trade name 
drugs, despite the fact that, as most ex- 
perts agree,“ the only difference between 
2 is the name under which they are 
sold. 

Rather than engage in price competi- 
tion, the conspirators have embarked on 
an extensive campaign to destroy their 
competitors. This campaign includes: 
First, filing patent infringement suits, 
second, excluding the competition from 
other markets, and third, waging a public 
relations program against the use of 
generic drugs. Here are their actions in 
detail: 

First. Although the Federal Trade 
Commission found that Pfizer’s tetra- 
cycline patent was obtained as a result 
of misrepresentations made to the Pat- 
ent Office,“ from October 25, 1960, to 
June 1, 1965, Pfizer brought patent in- 
fringement suits against 31 drug com- 
panies who were marketing generic tetra- 
cycline. I ask unanimous consent to 
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have printed in the Recor a list of the 
names of these companies and the dates 
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There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows 


on which these suits were brought. 5 


Defendant Filed Court Civil action No. — 
1 Chemical Co. et all Oct, 25,1960 | District of New Jersey 927-60. 
F AAA AAA Feb. 8, 1961 Western district, Texas.. 2929. 
Philipp I Baner Oo., Ine. „ Apr. 13,1961 | Southern district, New Vork 51/1230. 
International Rectifier Corp. et al Oct. 2.1962 | Southern district, California 62/1350 CC 
International Drug Trading, Inc. et al Aug. 28. 1963 Eastern district, Michigan 24280. 
Premo Pharmaceutical Laboratories, Inc....| Sept. 20,1963 | District of New Jersey 766-33. 
TMCO Pharmaceuticals, cone 2 Sept. 30,1963 | Eastern district, Missouri 630-364. 
Narco — 7 Co., TE SRE SERS AS do . . . . do. 630-363. 
Hallmark aboratories, Ine. Nov. 12, 1963 Northern district, Illinois 630-2028. 
Zenith Laboratories, Inc. et al do... District of New Jersey —.— i 


Approved Pharmaceutical Corp 


Davis-Edwards Pharmacal Corp... 

Pennex Products Co 14, 1963 
West-Ward, Ine Dec, 12, 1963 
Pennex Products Go. Jan. 23, 1964 
Vitamin Pharmaceuticals, Inc. -| Feb. 19, 1964 


Hance Bros. & White Co. Mar. 11, 1964 
Columbia Pharmaceutical Cor, RET.” REE 
Barry Martin Pharma., Inc Mar. 19, 1964 
Delta Drug Corp. et al Mar. 25, 1964 
88 . G OS SE pee do... 
Labs., Inc. Apr. 13, 1964 
Freedman Pharmacy June 26, 1964 
Stoneham Lab. et al. July 16, 1964 
McKesson & Robbins, Ine. Aug. 11, 1964 
Evsco Pharma Corp Jan, 11,1965 
Diamond Labs., Ine Mar. 29, 1965 
Fr! ¶AAAAA AA 0.555. 
e do 


Henry ein 
Wolins Pharmacal 3 
Mike Berk Associates. 


Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, many of these firms were unable 
to withstand the cost of litigation and 
signed consent decrees agreeing to get 
out of the tetracycline market. Others, 
such as McKesson & Robbins, Inc., 
Premo Pharmaceutical Laboratories, 
Inc., and International Rectifier Corp., 
are waging legal battles to prove the 
patent invalid and, thus, to stay in the 
tetracycline market. 

Second. On July 31, 1964, McKesson, 
the country’s largest drug wholesaler, 
which had been selling Cynamid phar- 
maceutical products to the drug trade 
for more than 30 years, announced it was 
going to market tetracycline in the 
United States at approximately one- 
third the price charged by Pfizer, Cyana- 
mid, Bristol, Squibb, and Upjohn. One 
day later, Pfizer announced it would sue 
McKesson for infringing its tetracycline 
patent. Two days after that, Cynamid 
announced that McKesson would no 
longer be allowed to wholesale Cyanamid 
products to the drug trade. This is an- 
other example showing how the con- 
spirators coordinate their activities to 
protect their monopoly. The Cyanamid 
cutoff maneuver was stopped by a Fed- 
eral Court injunction on November 4, 
1964.” 

Two years previously, McKesson had 
bought a half interest in a Latin-Amer- 
ican drug firm and started marketing 
drugs generically at prices substantially 
below the Latin-American prices fixed by 
the conspirators. Retailers were told 
to boycott the generic line; doctors were 
advised that it was impossible to pro- 
duce quality pharmaceuticals at the 
prices being offered; literature, some of 
which originated in the United States, 
was sent to doctors attacking generic 
drugs; medical journals refused McKes- 
son’s advertising, and McKesson found it 
difficult to secure pharmaceuticals for 
use in its generic program.” 


-| District of New Jersey Reo 
-| Northern district, Tlinois. 


do 
-| Southern district, California 


-| Northern district, New Vor 


Southern district, New Vork 63 C 3327, 

Western district, Pennsylvania 63-1011. 

Southern district, New Vork 63 8 N 

Eastern district, Pennsylvania 35119. ; 
$ “Reston district, New Yi York.......| 640-2 


-|..---do 
District of New Jersey — 
Eastern district, n — 36 
Eastern district, New Vork 
District of Connecticut - 1 
Eastern district, New Vor 
Southern district, Io w 


Eastern district, New York 


Third. Many large hospitals in this 
country purchase drugs under their 
generic names. The same procedure is 
followed by the Defense Supply Agency, 
the Veterans’ Administration and State 
and local governments purchasing for 
institutional use. Welfare departments 
in Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Michigan, and a number of other States 
require that prescriptions for welfare 
patients be written in generic names. 
The reason in all cases is the same— 
drugs purchased generically are uni- 
formly less expensive than trade name 
drugs. 

Let me just cite for you a couple of 
examples. In 1960 Schering bid $17.97 
on prednisone—important in the treat- 
ment of arthritis—on sales to the mili- 
tary procurement agency. Its price to 
the druggist at that time was $170 for 
the same bottle—5 mg. tablet, 1,000 in 
bottle—selling under the trade name 
Meticorten. Schering did not get the 
order from the Military Medical Supply 
Agency; one of the smaller companies 
won out with a bid of around $10. 

Note that, Mr. President. Here the 
product, which is being traded under a 
trade name in competition with a small 
company which, presumably, is making 
money on it, instead of being sold at 
$170 is sold for $10. 

What is the price situation today? 
According to the 1966 Red Book, which 
publishes the prices provided by the drug 
companies themselves, Schering is still 
selling at the price of $170 to the drug- 
gist. And, if you add the druggist’s 
Gea the price to the patient is about 

280. 

Imagine that. A small company is 
willing to sell, on competitive bid, at $10 
to the Defense Department, what is being 
sold for $170 to a druggist. 

If the doctor writes the prescription 
under the generic name the prednisone 
instead of Meticorten, the consumer can 
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buy the identical drug for less than $20. 
Instead of $170, some companies sell the 
same amount for $7.50, and, with the 
druggist’s markup, the price to the public 
is about $17.50. 

Or, take the case of reserpine, an im- 
portant hypotensive drug. In 1959, Ciba 
was bidding 60 cents on sales to the mili- 
tary, and, believe me, it was not losing 
money at this price. At that same time, 
its price to the druggist was $39.50 for the 
same quantity—.25-milligram tablet, 
bottle of 1,000. 

Imagine that. It was sold to the drug- 
gists for $39.50 while a bottle of 1,000 
250-milligram tablets was sold for 60 
cents. And the patient paid about $65. 
And even today this same differential 
exists. By 1964 the military people were 
buying for around 47 cents. And, ac- 
cording to the 1966 Red Book, Ciba’s 
price for the same drug, sold under its 
trade name of Serpasil, is $39.50 even 
today. The consumer still pays $65 or 
more. 

Imagine that difference, Mr. President; 
here is a drug that someone has to have. 
If the company has to bid for the busi- 
ness, it sells it for 47 cents, but the poor 
fellow who is ill and goes to the drugstore 
to buy it has to pay $65. That is a high 
price to pay for merely using a drug with 
the name Serpasil.“ 

To prevent the spreading use of generic 
name buying by experienced purchasers, 
the conspirators—Pfizer, Cyanamid, 
Bristol, Squibb, and Upjohn—joined with 
others in 1953 to form the National Phar- 
maceutical Council, the main purpose of 
which was, and still is, to discourage the 
sale to institutions and to the public of 
drugs under generic names. When this 
council was formed in 1953, only four 
States had laws prohibiting pharmacists 
from substituting for an expensive 
brand-name drug the same drug under a 
generic name. Asa result of the National 
Pharmaceutical Council’s activities, by 
1959 some 44 States had adopted similar 
laws and, in those States, generic drugs 
at lower cost could be obtained by the 
patient only if the doctor added at the 
end of the prescription “or its generic 
equivalent.” = 

Those drug firms marketing tetra- 
cycline generically at prices to the con- 
sumer of 10 cents per pill and less have 
by reason of their competition in only 2 
percent of the prescription market forced 
the conspirators to reduce the price from 
51 cents to 30 cents per pill across the 
board and it is precisely for this reason 
that the conspirators’ attack on the sale 
of generic tetracycline continues un- 
abated. 

In this price-fixing conspiracy or broad 
spectrum antibiotics, the real pressure on 
the conspiracy came almost entirely from 
one source—the institutional buyers such 
as hospitals, Government agencies, and 
the like. These experienced purchasers 
had a pretty good idea of what was go- 
ing on; and they knew that their orders 
were substantial enough to tempt the 
price conspirators to do a little price cut- 
ting to get the business. As a result, 
much of the correspondence which I am 
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putting into the record today deals with 
the price backsliding that occurred here 
and there on this business, and the con- 
tinuous efforts of the parties to keep 
everybody in lockstep on prices. 

This kind of problem does not exist at 
the drugstore level. For one thing, the 
ordinary druggist does not buy enough 
tetracycline at any single time to make 
his business so attractive that the drug 
companies will break their price agree- 
ment in order to get his business. And 
there is another factor—and this is of 
the greatest importance. Here is where 
the prescribing physician comes in, and, 
believe me, at this point he is a key figure 
in the maintenance of monopoly prices. 
If he can be persuaded, bludgeoned, 
brainwashed to write a prescription in 
terms of a company’s particular brand 
name, the druggist is by law required to 
supply only that company’s product. 
And today perhaps 98 percent of the 
prescriptions written by doctors for 
broad spectrum antibiotics is in terms 
of major companies’ brand names. 

Mr. President, imagine that. Here is 
asick manandapoorman. A physician 
writes down a fancy name, “Serpasil.” 
Having written down the word “Ser- 
pasil,” the man goes to the druggist and 
the druggist has to sell this poor fellow— 
and maybe he cannot even buy a pair of 
shoes—that drug for $65. If he had not 
written the word “‘Serpasil,” the druggist 
could sell him the same bottle of pills 
for 47 cents or perhaps slightly more. 

So it can be seen the price conspira- 
tors had little to worry about on their 
sales through drugstores. Through the 
prescribing physician, they held both 
the drugstore and the patient in cap- 
tivity. Once the prescription was writ- 
ten in terms of Achromycin—the brand 
name for Cyanamid’s product—or Tetra- 
cyn—Pfizer—or Polycycline—Bristol— 
the business was all wrapped up. There 
could be no shopping around for a less 
expensive brand of tetracycline. So 
there is little correspondence here on 
price backsliding at the druggists 
level. There did not need to be any for 
the simple reason it did not exist. Here 
the price conspiracy worked fine. 

At 30 cents per pill, broad spectrum 
antibiotics cost the American public 
$4.80 for the average prescription. This 
is the price of a pair of children’s shoes, 
the combined weekly milk and meat bill 
for a family with an annual income of 
$3,000 and less, and 40 percent of the 
same family’s total weekly food budget. 
No wonder “that one-third of all pre- 
scriptions are not filled.“ 

When the price to the consumer —30 
cents —is 30 times higher than the cost 
of manufacture—1 cent—when gross 
profits on sales are 85 percent and 
higher,” when price competition is non- 
existent in more than 98 percent of the 
prescription market,“ we must ask 
whether the American public and people 
in other lands are paying for these 
drugs—a price which is based on com- 
petitive market forces or whether they 
are victims, as is most likely the case, 
of the most monstrous price-fixing con- 
spiracy of our time. 

In this country in 1962 people of all 
ages with a family income of $2,000 a 
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year and under spent $112 a year on 
health expenses, $28 of which was spent 
on medicine and $28 of which was spent 
on hospitalization. People of all incomes 
in the age bracket of 65 and over spent 
$208 per year on health expenses, $54 of 
which was spent on medicines and $53 
of which was spent on hospitalization. 
People 65 and over with an annual fam- 
ily income of $2,000 and under spent 
$162 per year on health expenses, $48 of 
which was spent on medicines, $40 of 
which was spent on hospitalization and 
$47 of which was spent on doctors’ bills.* 

In other words, poor people of all ages 
spent the same amount of their health 
expense dollars for medicines as they 
did for hospitalization; people 65 years 
and over spent more of their health ex- 
pense dollars for medicines than they 
did for hospitalization, and poor people 
65 years and over spent more of their 
health expense dollars for medicines 
than they did for either hospitalization 
or doctors. 

Without essential drugs, people die. 
Yet those who need them most—poor 
people 65 years and older—are those who 
can afford them least. These are the 
real victims, the persons from whom 
Pfizer, Cyanamid, Bristol, Squibb, and 
Upjohn have been wringing the fat ex- 
pense accounts, the company cars, the 
six-figure executive salaries, and profit 
margins unheard of anywhere else in 
American industry. 

Since 1954, these conspirators have 
been victimizing us all. It is high time 
that we stop them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the documents I have referred 
to, as well as other relative documents 
and supporting footnotes, be placed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments and footnotes were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

FOOTNOTES 

1 Hearings before the Senate Subcommittee 
on Antitrust and Monopoly, 87th Cong., 1st 
sess., Dec. 7-9, 1961, pp. 2407-8. 

2In the Matter of American Cyanamid 
Co., et al., FTC docket No. 7211. 

Op. cit. supra, footnote 2; FTO finding 
No. 28, Aug. 8, 1963. 

„KX refers to an FTC exhibit in Matter 
of American Cyanamid Co., et al., FTC docket 
No. 7211. 

Op. cit. supra, footnote 2; FTC opinion, 
p. 92, Aug. 8, 1963. 

*Op. cit., supra, footnote 2; FTC opinion, 
p. 101, Aug. 8, 1963. 

7? Hearings, Senate Subcommittee on Anti- 
trust and Monopoly, 86th Cong., 2d sess., 
Sept. 8, 1960, pp. 13741-43. 

8 Ibid. 

? Ibid. 

10 Ibid, 

u Thid. 

13 Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

15 See exhibits, annexed hereto. 

1 Ibid. 

1 Ibid. 

38 Ibid. 

» Ibid, 

0 Ibid. 

= Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

= Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

* Ibid. 

æ Hoechst, a German company, is licensed 
by Bristol to manufacture tetracycline. 
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= Lepetit, a French company, is licensed 
by Pfizer to manufacture tetracycline. 

35 Ibid. 

2 Ibid. 

% Op. cit. supra, footnote 1. 

un S. Rept. No. 448, 87th Cong., lst sess., 
12 (1961). 

= Administered Prices—Drugs, Senate Sub- 
committee on Antitrust and Monopoly. 
Rept. No. 448 (1961), p. 157. 

= John McKeen, former president of Pfizer, 
in a speech before the New York Society of 
Security Analysts, as reported in Drug Trade 
News, June 22, 1964, estimated the “market 
penetration less than 2 percent.” 

% Hearings before Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, 86th Cong., 2d sess., 
May 10-11, 1960, pp. 11569, 11592, 11632. 

= Matter of American Cyanamid Company, 
et al., Aug. 8, 1963, finding No. 26. 

3 McKesson & Robbins, Inc. v. Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc., et. al, 235 F. Supp. 743 (E. D. 
Pa., 1964). 

* New York Herald Tribune, Sept. 11, 1963, 
pp- 1, 16. 

S. Rept. No. 448, 87th Cong., Ist sess., 
235-238 (1961). 

» Berkov, “Development and Administra- 
tion of a Pre-Paid Drug Program,” Pension 
and Welfare News, p. 35 (October 1964). 

“ Hearings before Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly, 87th Cong., Ist 
sess., December 7-9, 1961, pp. 2403-2406. 

Medical Care, Health Status, and Family 
Income,” p. 48, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare (1964). 


THE UPJOHN Co., 
MEMPHIs BRANCH, 
October 25, 1957. 

Subject: Bid on Panmycin 250 mg. capsules. 
Mr. W. C. PEZE, 

The Upjohn Co. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

(H.E.W.—Hal—too bad that our boy isn’t 
a better crap shooter—maybe this is a good 
trend too.—Km.) 

Deak RED: On our recent bid to Charity 
Hospital of Louisiana, New Orleans, La., on 
Panmycin 250 mg. capsules the following 
bids were submitted: 


[In bottles of 100) 


3 


SESSRARES 
888888888 
SBE 
sssSsSS888 


Less 2 percent. 


Lederle was awarded the bid on 200 —100˙s 
as their representative threw the highest 
dice, which is done when all bids are equal. 

Thought you would like to have this in- 
formation. 

Very truly yours, 
THE UPJOHN Co. 


EXPLANATORY NOTES 


The enclosed attachments—all in photo- 
static coples (the originals still available at 
this writing, whether “incoming originals,” 
“outgoing carbon copies,” etc.)—could in 
principle be duplicated at any time. 

Such attachments basically pertain to cor- 
respondence—on pricing matters—exchanged 
primarily, during the period 1956-59, between 
the Pfizer Venezuelan branch and the Pfizer 
International headquarters. 

These attachments are hereafter divided 
in several basic exhibits, to wit: 

Exhibit 1: This exhibit consists of only 
one piece of correspondence (RNS—90), ad- 
dressed by the Pfizer-Venezuela manager to 
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his immediate superior, an assistant area 
manager. 

It is of particular interest to note—in the 
bottom paragraph on page 3—that Pfizer- 
Venezuela was seemingly in possession of 
advance information as to what Lederle (and 
its Venezuelan distributors, Biogen) and 
Schering Corp. were expected to do in cer- 
tain pricing fields. 

It should further be noticed that two 
Pfizer-International executives, Messrs. Kapp 
and McGoodwin, were seemingly getting cop- 
ies of said correspondence. 

Exhibit 2: This exhibit consists of several 
communications between Pfizer-Venezuela 
and Pfizer-International—b: g with 
RNS-959 and ending with another identifi- 
able as “Dear Frank,” dated “Caracas, Novem- 
ber 7, 1958,” and signed by “Pluto” (Pfizer- 
Venezuela’s manager’s code name for 
intercompany secret purposes) —all referring, 
one way or another, to price agreement diffi- 
culties in Venezuela arising principally, be- 
tween Pfizer-Venezuela on the one hand, and 
upon the other, Laboratorios Biogen (Cyana- 
mid's exclusive distributors for Venezuela), 
but not excluding other firms such as Bristol 
Laboratories, Hoechst, Lepetit, and Squibb, 
etc. 

RNS-959 was prompted by a phone call, 
from Mr. Frank P. Wilson, Pfizer-Interna- 
tional’s pricing manager, directly from New 
York, relaying a Biogen complaint to Cyana- 
mid (ACCO) re Pfizer-Venezuela’s pricing 
policies with regard to a Caracas drugstore 
(Farmacia Brion). It should be noted from 
this cablegram that, in order to confuse the 
outside reader, “vowels are pulled out,” i.e. 
“pre” stands for “price” and “dscnts” for 
“discounts.” Hesse“ refers to Mr. Ernest 
G. Hesse, financial director of Cyanamid 
International. 

RNS-961 and 962 are self-explanatory, ex- 
cept for two items, i.e.: 

(a) “Ball” refers to the fact that the 
Venezuelan Ball family are the controlling 
shareholders of Biogen. 

(b) “Roland” is one Cyanamid Interna- 
tional executive, Mr. Ralph Roland. 

(e) “Powwow/s” hereinafter denotes a 
word used to cover up inter-company pri- 
vate price discussions. 

RNS-1209/14/16 are self-explanatory. 
However, let it be noted that: 

(a) “Brodspctrm” obviously stands for 
“broad-spectrum.” 

(b) “Murray G-13 Disbursements” stands 
for Pfizer-Venezuelas “war chest” to facili- 
tate” sales to governmental purchasers in 
Venezuela. 

“Dear Frank,” (“Caracas, November 7, 
1958”), is quite a comprehensive piece of 
“powwow” reporting. It comprises terms 
such as: 

“Frank,” i.e., Mr. Frank P. Wilson. 

“Houghie,” i.e. Mr. Meredith C. Hough, a 
Pfizer-International area manager. 

“Brstlhstchldrllpttpfzr,” ie. 
Hoechst, Lederle, Lepetit, Pfizer. 

“Sqbb”, i.e., Squibb. 

“Fesa”, i.e. one local antibiotic dosage 
form producer, Farmaco Especialidades. 

“Herb Bauer”, i.e., a Pfizer-International 
staff lawyer in N.Y. 

“Charlie”, 1.e., Mr. Charles Anderson, 
someone already referred to. 

“Disturbed family”, i.e., competitors wary 
of coming to price agreements that might 
prove detrimental to each firm’s interests. 

“Glecrtcds”, i.e. glucocorticoids; same for 
“hrmns”, i.e., hormones. 

“Special G-13”, i.e., war chest as described 


above. 

Exhibit 3: This exhibit consists of several 
pieces of correspondence, ranging from RNS- 
932 of “Re: Ralston Purina” of “June 16, 
1959.” 

RNS-932, addressed to Mr. J. T. Smart 
(Pfizer-International pricing executive), be- 
gins to spell out the difficulties in reconcil- 
ing Pfizer’s and Cyanamid’s pricing policies 


Bristol, 
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on animal feed supplements when it comes 
to dealing with Pfizer-Venezuela’s main ani- 
mal feed supplement buyer and exclusive 
veterinary proauct distributor, Protinal, on 
the one hand, and, on the other, Pfizer- 
Venezula’s animal feed supplement prospect, 
Purina, the latter being, at the same time, 
Cyanamid’s execlusive distributor for Vene- 
zuela’s Biogen’s main potential buyer of 
animal feed supplements. 

RNS-144 1, addressed to Mr. James Mathew 
(a Pfizer-International Area Manager's As- 
sistant for Agricultural and Veterinary Prod- 
ucts), ends with a plea to Mr. Frank P. Wil- 
son to try to intervene—stateside—with 
Cyanamid and Purina. 

RNS-1634 conveys a complaint about a 
breach of understanding on the part of 
Cyanamid’s exclusive distributors for Vene- 
zuela, Biogen, re animal feed supplements. 

RNS-1666 is kind of the same thing as 
RNS-1634. 

RNS-1702 conveys a plea for a stateside 
intercompany discussion re animal feed 
supplement pricing problems in Venezuela. 

“Re: Ralston Purina” closes the chapter in 
a dramatic fashion. Please read carefully 
the last paragraphs of said communication. 
It is signed by Mr. Frank P. Wilson. 

Exhibit 4: This exhibit consists of several 
communications beginning with “Dear John” 
of “Caracas, May 29, 1957,” till a cable of 
May 16, 1958, sent “Pfizer Folkestone (Eng- 
land)” by Mr. Frank P. Wilson from Caracas. 

“Dear John,”—addressed to Mr. J. T. Smart 
by Pfizer-Venezuela’s R. N. Silva—begins to 
spell out the difficulties in finding out the 
proper agreeable selling price level for 
Pfizer’s oleandomycin (Matromycin) be- 
cause of the necessity of being on a compara- 
ble level with: 

(a) Lilly’s & Abbott’s erythromycin. 

(b) Hoffmann-La Roche’s oleandomycin 
(at least abroad). 

(c) Pfizer’s tetracycline, oxytetracycline 
and tetracycline-oleandomycin human dosage 
forms. 

Idefra Caracas is a cable sent to a private 
address (not Pfizer-Venezuela’s but intended 
for the latter), by Pfizer-International’s Mr. 
Neil A. Morton, questioning the advisability 
of several New York billing prices to Pfizer- 
Venezuela, including for Matromycin. 

RNS—783 throws further light on the prob- 
lem. Again code words are used. 

NY-VEN-29 and NY-VEN-30 plus a memo 
to Mr. T. J. Raineri (a New York Pfizer-In- 
ternational executive about a visit to Cara- 
cas), dated October 14, 1957, illustrate—in a 
guarded way—New York’s desire that, at 
least initially, in Venezuela Pfizer’s Matromy- 
cin be sold at a price leyel comparable with 
Hoffmann-La Roche's Romicil; particular at- 
tention should be paid to paragraph 2 of 
Smart’s memo to Raineri. 

RNS-907 transmits several Product Price 
Schedule requests, as suggested by New York. 

Pfizer Folkestone (England) is a cable sent 
by New Lork's Frank P. Wilson to somebody 
in England. It is very interesting to note 
the mentioning of “Bowie and Kuster” be- 
cause Bowie stands for Mr. Robert Bowie, a 
Hoffmann-La Roche’s international execu- 
tive usually headquartered at Montevideo, 
Uruguay, and Kuster stands for Hoffmann-La 
Roche’s Venezuelan distributor; i.e. Alfre- 
do Kuster & Co. 

The whole case ended when, at a later 
date, and in view of Pfizer-Venezuela not 
having raised Matromycin’s prices to Romi- 
cil’s levels, all Pfizer-Venezuela’s stocks of 
Matromycin were ordered by New York trans- 
ferred to Pfizer-Panama. 

Exhibit 5: This exihibt consists of com- 
munications RNS-1745, RNS-1791 and RNS- 
1796. The whole thing being so clear, it 
needs no explaining. 

Exhibit 6: This exhibit consists of several 
communications, beginning with RNS-1890 
(with attachments) and ending with RNS- 
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2021. It should be obvious, to the careful 
reader, that there have been countless price 
talks between Pfizer executives and some of 
other drug companies. 
FINAL REMARKS 

The above comments refer to the situation 
as it existed, personnelwise, etc., during the 
period 1956-59. 


[RNS-90] 
SEPTEMBER 10, 1956, 
Mr. ALLEN M. DEBovotse, New York 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, Caracas 
Proposed sales policy. 

This is with further reference to my mem- 
orandum to you RNS-39 of August 13, 1956, 
on “Sales Controversy.” Bill Kapp has al- 
ready replied to it with his No. 175 of August 
21, 1956, and I can readily see that Bill was 
mislead by some of the facts outlined in my 
memorandum under reference. I cannot in 
all fairness blame Bill for it because the in- 
formation I gave you in my memorandum 
was incomplete and of a highly tentative 
nature. I think, therefore, that it would be 
much better if I would completely forget 
about my previous memorandum in question 
and would give you now the whole story 
together with the ideas regarding the plans 
that we would like to put into practice in this 
market. 

Background: The ethical pharmaceutical 
business in this country is presently going 
through a period of crisis owing to some 
basic reasons, among which stand out the 
following: 

(a) The further spreading of the social 
security and other public welfare programs 
chiefly of medical nature, with their subse- 
quent sequelae and complications so familiar 
to your good self. In other words, this has 
resulted in the channeling through the re- 
spective institutions of much of the ethical 
pharmaceutical business that used to be 
handled by drugstores. 

(b) The growing competition in the ethi- 
cal pharmaceutical business arising chiefiy 
from the efforts, sometimes quite unethical, 
on the part of the basic suppliers (national 
and foreign manufacturers, manufacturers’ 
agents, etc.) toward securing each a larger 
share of the market. 

(c) The bitter competition that until re- 
cently there existed here among the whole- 
sale druggists. This competition was started 
by that Filipino gentleman, Mr. Galata (who 
in the Philippines, I know, is quite a trouble- 
some businessman), who is the chief owner 
of one of the major pharmaceutical whole- 
sale firms in this country. Mr. Galata, in 
order to increase his firm’s business, some 
time ago began to grant excessive credits to 
retailers and to finance the establishing of 
an excessive number of seemingly independ- 
ent pharmacies, 

The end result has been that a good per- 
centage of pharmacies are in bad or extremely 
poor financial shape and that some whole- 
salers find themselves likewise and some of 
the latter are going out of business. 

The Venezuelan Chamber of Pharmacy has 
been urging the Ministry of Health and Pub- 
lic Welfare to once more legally restrict the 
number and distribution of new retail stores, 
but nothing has been accomplished so far 
along these lines. 

Proposals: The wholesalers themselves 
have finally gotten together and have agreed 
to reshape their policies. Even Sr. Galata, 
an individual to be very wary of, has def- 
initely fallen into line and he could not act 
otherwise because the wholesalers’ movement 
is guided by businessmen of undisputed 
power and of moral integrity. 

The wholesalers have agreed: 

(a) To not compete creditwise with one 
another in regard to their transactions with 
retail stores. 

(b) To not deal with pharmaceutical prod- 
ucts smuggled into this country. You see, 
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some of the foreign labs like Squibb and 
‘Winthrop have been plagued by the fact that 
products of theirs are smuggled in from 
Colombia to be sold here at prices much 
lower than those locally established by the 
respective houses in this country. The 
wholesalers, not only will not carry such 
products but have promised that, in the 
event the Venezuelan Chamber of Pharmacy 
should find a given drugstore guilty of such 
transactions, the wholesalers would abide by 
the disciplinary recommendations that the 
chamber may decide upon, for instance, to 
stop supplying goods to the guilty pharmacy 
for a certain period of time. 

(c) To invite the basic suppliers to sell to 
drugstores at prices and discounts not in- 
ferior to the same ones that the respective 
products would be sold at by the whole- 
salers to the retailers. 

(d) To fully cooperate with the basic sup- 
pliers in respect to the latter’s selling and 
sales promotion activities. 

As you also know, an autonomous unit 
of the Caracas Chamber of Industrialists has 
been formed under the title of National As- 
sociation of Pharmaceutical Laboratories 
and distributors and representatives of na- 
tional and foreign pharmaceutical products. 
The majority of the members of this asso- 
ciation agrees with the wholesalers’ proposals 
and plans; a small minority does not agree 
and is currently creating a great deal of 
confusion but these are precisely the firms 
that are operating in a devious manner and 
who would prefer not to be bound by any 
businesslike agreements, 

As you know, Pfizer has by now joined the 
said association and I am enclosing a clip- 
ping which shows that the undersigned is 
one of the alternates of the Junta Directiva 
of that entity. I did not wish to be a mem- 
ber of the said Junta Directiva because I 
felt that some unpleasant tasks should rather 
be left to others, but I was elected just the 
same. Pfizer-Venezuela will continue to be 
a member of the association in question un- 
til such time when it may be contrary to 
our business; for the time being it is good 
for us to be one of their members. By the 
way, the comments made in the same clip- 
ping are a misrepresentation on the part of 
the press of some of the basic points dis- 
cussed and agreed upon. 

With regards to the wholesalers’ proposals 
we would like to put into effect here in 
Venezuela the following sales policy: 

Prices and discounts: As you know, at the 
present time we have basic schedules of 
discounts for our products in this country, 
excepting for the “institutional sales” which 
are handled in a peculiar fashion in some 
respects. 


[In percent] 
To whole- To 
Broad-spectrum antſbioties 10410 10 
Narrow-spectrum antibiotics. 20 5 
Hormones 1545 None 
Vitamin products 20 10 
Miscellaneous pharmaceuticals 20 5 


After very carefully studying this matter, 
we have come to the conclusion that the 
chart in question should be changed so that 
wholesalers would get 20 percent on every 
thing and the pharmacies 6 percent, also on 
everything. This is precisely what most 
basic suppliers are doing and/or will do 
shortly. This is precisely what the whole- 
salers are asking for. It would enable us to 
give consistency to our sales policy. The list 
prices to the retailers, that is, without the 6 
percent discount, would be based upon what 
the most important competitors have or will 
set as list prices for the respective products 
(particularly Biogen-Lederle for tetras and 
Schering for prednisolone). Such competi- 
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tors are following or will follow the same 
policy of 20 percent and 6 percent with re- 
gards to those basic list prices. On such 
list prices the retailers will have the markup 
of approximately 23.08 percent they are 
legally authorized to have, thus arriving at 
the retail prices to the consumer. When a 
wholesaler would sell one of our products 
to a retailer, the wholesaler would effect 
the sale at the list price minus the 6 percent. 

If this policy is put into effect, we would: 

(a) Have consistency in our prices and 
discounts as said before. 

(b) Place the wholesalers in a position to 

our products and sell them at a reason- 
able profit to the retailers. 

(c) Obtain that the retailers, while mak- 
ing a good profit on our products, would 
prefer to buy from the wholesalers for the 
most part. This, to us, would mean less 
credit problems, a simplification of our ad- 
ministrative task, and a wider, less burden- 
some distribution of the Pfizer products. 

(d) Have the wholesalers as our strong al- 
lies, particularly against Squibb, Hoechst 
and Glaxo who are the chief firms that, in 
the field of narrow-spectrum antibiotics, go 
around all the time giving all sorts of dis- 
counts, extra benefits, etc. The wholesalers 
being in a position to strongly influence the 
retailers when it comes to choosing among 
similar products, would cooperate with 
Pfizer against these competitors of ours that 
maintain poor relations with the wholesalers 
or none at all. 

(e) Be sacrificing ourselves only some- 
thing like 2 percent on our present gross in- 
come from sales to wholesalers and retailers, 
something very small if one considers that 
it can be reasonably expected that our sales 
to these customers would become more solid 
and would tend to increase. 

It is of utmost urgency that you review 
this matter and give us your consent at the 
earliest possible opportunity. Here we are 
dealing with a case of public relations of the 
first order, because almost inevitably prac- 
tically everybody will have to adopt the same 
policy in Venezuela. If we fall in line right 
now, we would place ourselves in a most 
favorable position with the wholesalers, and 
indescribable but very significant benefits 
would derive from it. 

We realize that the foregoing information 
is by no means complete: We realize that 
the formulation of a sales policy is some- 
thing of vital importance in any business 
and that all factors must be taken into con- 
sideration; this we have done to the best of 
our ability and, in fact, we have not made 
this proposal to you before because we 
wanted to feel very sure about the whole 
thing. Countless deliberations, consulta- 
tions, staff meetings and personal contacts 
have gone into this affair. Logically if you 
have any particular questions with regards 
to one point or another, we would be more 
than happy to try to supply you with the 
requested additional information. 

In point of fact the whole thing is so com- 
plex that the undersigned would have rather 
liked to have the opportunity to personally 
discuss these proposals with you but it is 
clear to him that this would be too much to 
ask for. 

For your information and guidance, please 
find enclosed a local price structure schedule 
that will give you the contemplated list 
prices (to retailers without the 6 percent) 
the real list price (to retailers minus the 6 
percent) and the wholesale prices (to whole- 
salers, list prices minus the 30 percent). We 
hope this schedule will help clarify matters in 
your eyes. 

I most eagerly remain waiting for your 
reaction concerning the above proposals with 
regards to which time is of the essence. 

Cordially, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 
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[LHBM-292] 
Caracas, May 9, 1957. 
Mr. B. G. PRIETO, 
Cyanamid Inter-American Corp., 
Lederle Laboratories Division, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear MR. PRIETO: Yesterday afternoon we 
Tetracycline distributors had a meeting in 
the offices of the Pfizer Laboratories, to talk 
once again about the prices of these products. 
Attending the meeting were the Manager 
Remedia, S. A., representative of Hoechst; 
the manager of Squibb, Dr, Miguel Octavio, 
representative of Lepetit; Mr. Kemblinger, 
sales manager for the Western Hemisphere of 
Bristol Laboratories, and their representa- 
tive in Venezuela, the manager of the Royal 
Drugstore, the gentlemen from Pfizer and I. 

At that meeting, we were accused of not 
having adhered to the agreement which, ac- 
cording to them, we had made in October of 
last year with respect to these products. 
This agreement—to recall in a way what we 
had been talking about with them—had 
applied solely to the presentations of pure 
tetracycline, i.e. acromycin, tetracyn, and 
hestacycline, which at that time were the 
only ones on the market, and had not applied 
to aureomycin and terramycin; furthermore 
we, for our part, had always accepted [taken 
for granted?] that each of the firms would 
deposit with a bank, in favor of the other 
firms, a check for 25,000 bolivares, which 
would become effective in case any one of 
the firms were to violate the agreement— 
our proposal, which of course was not ac- 
cepted, Pfizer giving us the excuse that the 
Caracas Branch could not commit the com- 


y- 

The main purpose of arriving at that agree- 
ment was to equalize the list prices of the 
products, and we did so in almost all cases, 
with small exceptions such as, for example, 
“Gotas Pedtiaticas” [Pediatric Drops] which 
we offer at 4.55 bolivares to the pharmacies, 
and Pfizer at 4.80 bolivares. Of course, we 
had not been willing to raise the price since 
this would give the press and interested per- 
sons of the Medical Federation a reason to 
vociferate against Lederle, and I feel it is 
easier to lower a price than to raise it. As 
for the negotiations with the Government, we 
agreed to offer our products at list prices 
(you have various copies of it) insofar as 
acromycin, hestracycline, and tetracycline 
were concerned. This united us, because, as 
you know, that way, up to a certain point, 
we would be able to again take orders from 
Social Security which, in view of the higher 
special discounts offered by Hoechst, we had 
completely lost, though for us that had rep- 
resented a great sacrifice, because, when we 
sold acromycin for 15.50 bolivares and gave 
a special discount of 10 percent, or 1.55 
bolivares, the net price came to 44.95 boli- 
vares, and s in October when we be- 
gan to sell it for 17 bolivares per 250 by 16’s 
to match Hoechst, we had to give 20 percent, 
or 3.40 bolivares, which meant a net price of 
13.60 bolivares, i.e., we had to give, as special 
discount, 1.35 bolivares more per bottle. 

In yesterday’s talk, the gentlemen from 
Pfizer, who have been selling terramycin to 
the Government also for 17 bolivares per 
bottle of 250 by 16’s ever since they started 
to distribute the product, want us to raise 
the aureomycin price from 15.50 to 17 boli- 
vares. This we did not want to do, because 
aureomycin, in contrast to acromycin, is sell- 
ing very satisfactorily to the principal Gov- 
ernment outfit, which is the Social Security 
Institute, and, moreover, we have no argu- 
ment to present to the Comptroller General 
of the Nation—which is the office in charge 
of control of the prices at which the Govern- 
ment buys all its requirements—in support 
of this increase. 

Consequently, we decided not to increase 
the aureomycin prices and we shall say s0 to 
the gentlemen from Pfizer in another talk 
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which we will have tomorrow. They sneakily 
threatened us that if we did not raise the 
prices they would set off a price war. Per- 
sonally, I don't believe this is true, or that 
they are in a position to do so, and I view 
all this as a trap which they have set for us 
in order to improve their own situation by 
profiting from the difficulties which we would 
undoubtedly have with the hospitals if we 
were to raise the prices to them. 

I am telling you all this for your cogni- 
zance, and also asking that you let Mr. Bogan 
know so that he may be informed of the 
present price situation in Venezuela, and to 
enable you, in case Pfizer tells you that we 
are fooling around with prices, to answer 
them immediately that we have at no time 
lowered the prices. 

Another matter which was taken up was 
the price of the presentations of all tetracy- 
clines in 250 by 100’s containers on which we 
had agreed some time ago that all of us in- 
terested parties would sell them at a mini- 
mum price of 90 bolivares per bottle. Le- 
petit has been selling them for 80 bolivares, 
but agreed not to continue to do so; I per- 
sonally believe in what Dr. Octavio said. In 
return, Pfizer, who stated that he would not 
sell at less than 90 bolivares—and, in reality, 
all his invoices to the hospitals show that 
price—is delivering bottles of 100’s to com- 
plement the discount and (thus the price?) 
to the amount of 81.50 bolivares. Obviously, 
this is very difficult to substantiate; but we 
have, however, been able to establish it from 
the number of bottles they show on their in- 
voices, and from the entries in the hospital 
checklists of stock on hand. Furthermore, 
what clinches the evidence even more is that 
our sales to many hospitals of this presenta- 
tion, of aureomycin as well as acromycin, 
have dropped. 

I realize full well that Lederle is not inter- 
ested in entering into a price war, and we 
are not either because we would be the first 
to suffer; but this Pfizer maneuver must be 
immediately counteracted, and therefore we 
submit, for your consideration, the following 
Proposal which we hope will be approved: 

For the year 1956, you authorized and 

send us 12,000 samples of aureomycin in bot- 
tles of 8's, which represent 960 bottles of 
100’s. These samples are naturally for 
promotion, for the doctors, and we cannot 
use them for some other purpose. There- 
fore, we would like you to authorize us to 
take 100 bottles of 250 by 100’s from out 
sales stock, or that you send up 100 bottles of 
the same presentation with sales labels, for 
use in the same way as Pfizer is doing. This 
way the invoicing prices would not be low- 
ered and we could recoup this sale that we 
are losing. 
Please submit this case to Messrs. Tamblyn 
and Bogan for consideration, and inform me 
as soon as possible of the decision they 
would take. 

As you will understand, this is a matter 
which requires the greatest urgency; there- 
fore I am sure you will not wait until you 
come here to let me know. 

Waiting to hear from you, I remain, 

BIOGEN LABORATORIES Corp. 
Luts H. BALL M. 


[LHBM-530] 
Caracas, August 14, 1957. 
Mr. RAFAEL PAGAN TORRES, 
Lederle Laboratories Co., Avenue Fernandez 
Juncos, Santurce, P.R. 

Dear Mr. Pacan: We take pleasure in in- 
forming you that Pfizer continues to be 
Pfizer, wo oii they may [sic] have changed 
the manager of their branch in Venezuela. 

Those gentlemen called me at the end of 
last week to inform me very politely that 
they have decided to change their sales pol- 
icy in the interior of the country with ref- 
erence to the retail drugstores. According 
to them, {ited now cm. they wil give arig- 
stores only 6-percent discount on prices [for 
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drugs bought from them], instead of 10 per- 
cent which they had been giving to majority 
of them. This is, according to Dr. Silva, fol- 
lowing instructions which they have re- 
ceived from the United States urging them 
to unify their discount policy all over the 
country. 

Naturally, at first glance, this seems to be 
a big mistake on their part, which would, in 
consequence, create a very satisfactory situ- 
ation for us. However, viewing as everything 
coming from Pfizer must be viewed, the rep- 
resentative of Bristol, of Hoechst and myself, 
in an exchange of ideas on this situation 
came to the conclusion that Pfizer is now 
considering those firms in the interior as 
drug retailers to whom one cannot sell any- 
way because of their very bad credit, those 
firms which, traditionally, all of us labora- 
tories have left to the wholesalers; in other 
words, all of the Republic’s good clients, who 
are those to whom all of us laboratories sell, 
are being declared wholesalers by Pfizer. 

Furthermore, Frenco himself confessed to 
me that to the retailers to whom they will 
give only 6-percent discount will be com- 
pensated for by larger discounts on other 
products of their line. 

I don’t believe any imminent danger ex- 
ists for us because of this new policy of 
Pfizer's, but naturally we shall keep our eyes 
peeled. As I told you when you came to 
visit us several months ago, I feel we are 
making our own rules in the antibiotic trade, 
and we are not going to give up easily our 
position as leader, but I deemed it desirable 
to keep you in touch with what is going on 
here in connection with this business, be- 
cause, as I said at the beginning of this 
letter, so far as I am concerned, Pfizer will 
always be Pfizer. 

With a firm embrace, 

Very truly yours, 
BIOGEN LABORATORIES Corp. 
Luts H. BALL M. 


[LHBM-649] 
Caracas, October 11, 1957. 
Mr. RAFAEL PAGAN TORRES, 
Lederle Laboratories Co. 
Avenue Fernandez Juncos, 
Santurce, P.R. 

Dear Mr. Pacan Torres: When you receive 
this letter you will have returned to Puerto 
Rico, because of which I hasten to convey 
to you certain points of extreme interest. 

It will not be possible for me to send 
Ghiorsi to you on the 20th of this month as 
we had planned in Mexico, because extremely 
serious things are going on here in Caracas 
right now, to which I shall refer later, be- 
cause of which his traveling on that date 
would not be convenient. If you agree, 
Ghiorsi could go to Puerto Rico on Novem- 
ber 1, and stay there until the 16th, when 
he would go to Cuba, returning to Caracas 
on the 22d of that same month. I am very 
grateful to you for this invitation which you 
extended to Ghiorsi, which will undoubtedly 
be very profitable for him and for the Lederle 
business in Venezuela, and please let me 
know whether you agree with this itinerary. 

On returning to Caracas I found that the 
wholesalers had made the drugstores sign an 
agreement under which they promise to pur- 
chase all their requirements solely through 
the wholesalers or otherwise the latter would 
stop selling them pharmaceutical goods. 
Furthermore, the Association of Laboratories 
knows that once this agreement were signed 
by all pharmacies, the drugstores would come 
to the laboratories to demand bigger dis- 
counts, which would apparently be 25 per- 
cent plus 5 percent for cash payment. As 
you will understand, this is an extremely 
grave situation, because it establishes a 
monopoly of the pharmaceutical trade on the 
part of the wholesalers, because of which the 
Association of Laboratories (AFIDRO) has 
decided that, if the wholesalers do not with- 
draw this agreement by next Monday, the 
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14th, they will be no longer sell to those es- 
tablishments and will make their distribu- 
tion directly to the pharmacies. Of the 52 
members of the association, 30 have already 
signed this agreement, including ourselves, 
because, though I don’t think this is the 
solution, it would be difficult for us to keep 
out of it at this time because it would mean 
the breaking up of that association, which 
would put each of us laboratories individu- 
ally into a weaker position with respect to 
the drugstores. 

I view this problem as extremely grave and 
am afraid that it won't be solved for many 
months to come, since there is also the possi- 
bility of intervention by the health authori- 
ties, which would complicate things even 
more. All this is extremely regrettable be- 
cause our business this year had been going 
very well. Our plans for 1958, as you know, 
were for an even more considerable increase 
in sales, and the many projects I brought 
from the convention in Mexico will have to 
be postponed indefinitely, unless a solution 
is brought to this serious situation which 
will extend to the whole country if it is not 
possible to arrive at an understanding with 
the wholesalers in what is left of this month. 

There is the aggravating circumstance that 
some firms who signed the agreement among 
the laboratories will not comply with it, 
among whom is Pfizer; and therefore they 
will avail themselves of the upheavals, which 
the first weeks will bring to us, to take care 
of the drugstores directly. Serious also is 
the fact that this convention, by being re- 
stricted solely to the city of Caracas, leaves 
a free hand to wholesalers with branches or 
affiliates in the interior to stock up that 
way and so to make fun of the blockade 
which is tried to be imposed on them. 

Upon my arrival I also found out that 
Pfizer’s friends have been trying to lure 
away two of our men: Carbonell, who has 
been 7 years with the company, and Molina, 
who joined us at the beginning of this year. 
Both told Silva, who went to Argentina last 
Saturday, to get lost, and I am waiting for 
him to come back so that I can tell him 
off, because, apparently, he has lost all the 
refinement acquired in long years of honest 
work for Lederle. These tactics have never 
been used by Pfizer in Venezuela until now, 
and it is not that I am afraid to lose two 
men because nobody makes a contract with 
us for life, but I am not willing either to 
keep quiet and swallow those insults until 
I choke. 

Personally, and coming back to the mat- 
ter of the drugstore, I am trying to estab- 
lish some point of understanding between 
laboratories and drugstores which would be 
a basis for a renewal of talks and, thus, 
for arriving at a solution to this situation 
which hurts all of us equally. 

I want to thank you once again for your 
good advice at the conference in Mexico, 
and, with my affectionate greetings to Digna. 
drg. Dignita, receive a cordial embrace from, 

BIOGEN LABORATORIES CORP. 
Lurs H. BALL. M. 
[LHBM-709] 
Caracas, October 30, 1957. 
Mr. B. G. PRIETO, 
Cyanamid Inter-American Corp., 
49 West 49th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mn. PRIETO: I am sending you with 
this letter, statement and copies of invoices 
of the Pfizer Corp. to the Brion Pharmacy of 
Caracas for merchandise sold in September. 

You will be able to see from these that 
this firm is giving the pharmacies [and/or 
drugstores] a 20-percent discount on the 
price of its entire line of pharmaceutical 
products, including wide-spectrum antibi- 
otics, plus 2 percent for payment within 30 
da: 


ys. 
We do not yet have all the information 
together, but we have sufficient data to be 
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sure that Pfizer is giving these discounts to 
at least 15 pharmacies [or drugstores] in 
Caracas. As you will understand, this puts 
us into an extremely unfavorable position 
with those clients since they are getting 
better conditions from Pfizer than we are 
able to give to the wholesalers. 

It is not our intention to act hastily to 
counteract this new Pfizer maneuver. We 
are going to wait until December to see how 
our sales to that pharmacy develop in those 
2 months. Meanwhile, we would like to pre- 
pare ourselves so that, in the event our sales 
go down, we can act vigorously and posi- 
tively, for which we need your prompt rec- 
ognition of the extra credit of 12 percent on 
prices f.as. New York for the sales we are 
making to these pharmacies, seeing ourselves 
forced to grant them more discounts, as is 
the case now with the wholesalers. 

As you will understand, the name of this 
pharmacy must be kept in strictest confi- 
dence, and I don’t believe that things are 
going to be settled by a simple telephone 
conversation between you and Pfizer there in 
New York. As I told you at the conference 
in Mexico, they are losing ground and are 
therefore trying to recoup it with all these 
maneuvers. We cannot go on relying on the 
good faith of that company, and it is neces- 
sary, therefore, to give it back to them, blow 
for blow. 

The Brion Pharmacy has demanded the 
same discounts from us. It is a very impor- 
tant pharmacy and controls several others. 
Our conversation has been that we must con- 
sult with you on this matter, because of 
which they are expecting our reply within 
the next few days. 

I have heard that Mr. Pagan Torres will 
arrive in New York very shortly. Please show 
him this letter to keep him informed of these 
latest happenings, 

Waiting to hear from you, I remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Luis H, BALL M, 


[RNS-962] 
DECEMBER 10, 1957. 

Re Mr. Charles Anderson. 
Mr. M. C. HOUGH, 
Mr. FRANK WILSON, 
New York, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas: 

By means of this memorandum I wish to 
confirm the wireless message I sent you on 
12-6-57 with reference to the impending vis- 
it to New York of Mr. Charles Anderson. 

This memorandum will also serve the pur- 
pose of introducing Mr. Anderson to your 
good self. In point of fact, Mr. Anderson will 
be the bearer of it. 

As I tried to explain to you in the cable 
under reference, Mr. Anderson is the man- 
ager of Broqueria Royal, of Caracas, one of 
the largest pharmaceutical wholesalers in 
this country, firm which happens to be also 
Bristol’s exclusive distributors for Venezuela. 
Royal is, in addition, one of Pflzer's best cus- 
tomers here. 

Mr. Anderson is, therefore, a person fully 
familiar with what goes on in the pharma- 
ceutical field here. He has been a party to 
the countless powwows held in Caracas re 
broad-spectrum talks and re wholesalers-re- 
tailers laboratories talks. Mr. Anderson, a 
good friend of Pfizer’s and of Mr. Juan Fran- 
co's and of mine as well, is anxious and 
willing to go along with you and/or any au- 
thorized Pfizer executives and talk to the 
respective ASCO people to explain what is 
really going on in the Venezuelan market re 
the latest Biogen complaint to ASCO and oil 
related matters, especially with reference to 
the Brión case. 

If possible, one of the Ball gentlemen 
should be present, so that things would be 
squared away once and for all (perhaps a 
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vainless hope) in front of the respective 
ASCO executives that you are already fa- 
miliar with. 

Any courtesies that you may wish to ex- 
tend to Mr. Anderson shall be greatly appre- 
ciated by Pfizer-Venezuela. 

Cordially, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 


[LHBM-837] 
Caracas, December 30, 1957. 

Mr. RALPH ROLAND, 

Cyanamid Inter-American Corp., 
Laboratories Division, 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

Dear RALPH: This is my first day in the 
office after 3 weeks of what we might call 
vacation in New York. I had a meeting here 
this morning with our general sales super- 
visor and with the man in charge of special 
affairs, Messrs. Ghorisi and A. J. Osorio, re- 
spectively. The latter had informed me that 
Mr. Pfizer called him during my absence to 
complain that we had reported to New York 
the special discounts which the Pfizer branch 
in this city is giving to Brion Pharmacy. In 
view of this, I deem it my duty, in order to 
protect the interest of Lederle in this coun- 
try, to present to you my most vigorous com- 
plaint because of the manner in which this 
matter has been handled by the New York 
office. 

In the first paragraph of the second page 
of my letter LHBM~-709 of October 30, I 
clearly indicated to you the desirability of 
keeping in strictest confidence the name of 
the pharmacy which supplied us with the 
copies of invoices showing the special dis- 
counts Pfizer is granting them, and now my 
fears have become a reality, since somebody 
in the New York office has informed Pfizer 
of the name of that pharmacy, which is 
taking reprisals against us and does not want 
to buy Lederle products from us. 

I insist that it is necessary to give it back 
to Pfizer, blow for blow, and to abandon the 
policy of not giving battle which Lederle has 
supported up to now; and at the same time 
I hope that incidents like this, which have 
the gravest consequencies for your business 
in this market, are not going to be repeated 
and that the person responsible for it has 
learned his lesson. 

I look forward to hearing from you on this 
particular with the despatch that the case 
requires, and with my best wishes for a 
happy and prosperous New Year, I remain, 
with a firm embrace, 

Very truly yours, 
BIOGEN LABORATORIES CORP. 
Luts BALL, Manager. 


— 


[LHBM-63] 
Caracas, January 30, 1958. 

Mr. E. T. BOGAN, 

Cyanamid Inter-American Corp., Lederle 
Laboratories Division, 49 West 49th 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

Dear MR. Bocan: My father related to me 
the conversation he had with you about 
the charges made against me by the rep- 
resentatives of Pfizer and Bristol in con- 
nection with the prices of the wide-spectrum 
antibiotics. 

I want to thank you warmly for the con- 
fidence you have shown in me by not listen- 
ing to these false accusations. However, I 
note, from what my father reports to me, 
that you were not informed of the many 
letters I wrote to Lederle in the course of 
last year about the maneuvers Pfizer was 
and still is carrying on in this market, be- 
cause of which I beg to include photostatic 
copies of all of them. 

With most cordial greetings, 
once again, 


Lederle 
49 West 49th 


I remain, 


BIOGEN LABORATORIES CORP, 
Luis H. BALL M. 
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[LHBM-70] 
Caracas, January 31, 1958. 
Mr. R. PAGAN TORRES, 
Lederle Laboratories Co., Av. Fernandez Jun- 
cos, Santurce, P.R. 

Dear Mr. PacRN: I enclose copy of the let- 

ter which I am writing to Mr. Gogan, LHBM- 
63, dated the 30th day of this month and 
year. 
In it, I refer to a conversation which my 
father had with Mr. Bogan, because the lat- 
ter was informed that Mr. R. N. Silva and 
Mr. Charles Anderson, manager of the Royal 
Drugstore and distributor of Bristol in Ven- 
ezuela, had complained to Lederle that I had 
been indulging in all sorts of price schemes in 
Venezuela and ignoring the agreement with 
which you are already familiar. 

Once again it was my experience that at 
Lederle’s they don’t take care of the prob- 
lems of this market. To the eight letters 
which I wrote in the course of last year, to 
you and to New York, about the problem of 
Pfizer maneuvers, I only got your reply. 
When I was in New York in December of last 
year, I took up the matter in person, and as 
the only token of attention to these problems 
was that I was invited to lunch with a Pfizer 
vice president and Mr. Silva, which invita- 
tion I naturally did not accept because I was 
convinced of the futility of talking once 
again with representatives of that firm, 
which was confirmed to me by the absurd 
charges that are now made against me. 

You will possibly remember that when I 
went to New York in the spring of 1956 to 
discuss the price competition which Hoechst 
was carrying on against us at that time the 
[only] attention given to the problem which 
I had brought with me, was that I should 
go to Germany to talk with the heads of that 
firm. Now, in 1957, after writing eight let- 
ters, copies of which I enclose again, explain- 
ing the problem with the competitors with 
respect to wide-spectrum antibiotics, Mr. 
Bogan was informed of what the people of 
the competition had said, but obviously not 
the content of my correspondence. 

Friend Pagan, you have known me for 
many years, you know this company, and you 
have seen the way we do business in Ven- 
ezuela. Because of that I count on all your 
understanding and consideration, and these 
are the only reasons prompting me to write 
you this letter and to inform you of what 
has happened. Insofar as I am concerned, 
the matter is finished, and I don't want to 
blame anyone for what has happened, or to 
see ill will where I am sure there is none; but 
I do feel it necessary to put on record, to you 
who have always given me your friendship 
and good advice, the truth of these facts. I 
also want to tell you that the books of this 
company are at your disposal so that you 
may, at your convenience, check the prices 
and the discounts offered by us in our anti- 
biotics line. 

Moreover, I know that you will share my 
satisfaction in seeing that in 1957 our acro- 
mycin trade increased 77.61 percent; aureo- 
mycin 4.34 percent; and pharmaceutical 
specialties, 43.73 percent; or a total increase 
of 40.37 percent above the totals of fiscal 
1956. These figures speak for themselves and 
will determine the policy of this company 
for 1958, aimed at obtaining even greater in- 
creases in our sales, and at solving our own 
problems here without writing to New York 
because we see now that it leads to nothing 
good for us. 

With a firm embrace from your friend, 

BIOGEN LABORATORIES CORP. 
Luts H. Batt M. 
[RNS-1214] 
APRIL 30, 1958. 
PFIZERSUB, 
New York: 

F. P. Wilson Mytel refers human line only, 

Of course, we’ve in common with Biogen only 
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broad spectrum but obviously forces us gen- 
eral human adjustment to Government ac- 
counts. 
Regards, 
RNS. 
PFIZER CORP., 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 


Avucust 7, 1958. 
Mr. R. N. SILVA, 
Pfizer Corp., Apartado de Correos Caracas, 
Venezuela. 

DEAR RAFAEL: We have been advised that 
Luis Enrique has stated that the Seguro 
Social quotation in Maracaibo of Bs. 4.00 on 
pediatric drops was under his quotation of 
Bs. 4.15, and therefore he considers the entire 
situation as being changed and intends to 
authorize his detailmen to aggressively quote 
on all Government business. 

We are still awaiting a new schedule of 
local prices as our records indicate that this 
product is sold to the public and hospitals 
at Bs. 4.55, to the retailer at Bs. 4.28, and to 
the wholesaler at Bs. 3.64. Will you please 
advise as soon as possible. 

Is he looking for a reason to go after 
Government business? 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK. 

P.S.—Is there any possibility of you recon- 
sidering the matromycin prices and raising 
them to the romicil level as we are still be- 
ing pressed on this matter? 


JULY 23, 1963. 
Mr. EDWARD J. GINER, 
Vice President, International, McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc., New York, N.Y. 

Dear Ep: I have received a number of 
letters from you today, and shall immedi- 
ately answer the one dated July 18, which 
seems the most urgent at the moment. 

I am afraid it will be impossible for this 
letter to reach your hands before next 
Thursday since tomorrow we have another 
official holiday in the country and therefore, 
no mail service. 

I arrived in New York on Monday, August 
18, 1958, with my wife on Pan American 
flight 202. I had traveled there on my way 
to London, and planned to remain for 4 days 
to discuss with the Cyanamid people, of 
whom Labroatorios Biogen was the exclusive 
distributor for Venezuela, two important 
matters. The first one dealt with the re- 
newal of the agency agreement, and the sec- 
ond, with Pfizer’s price policy in Venezuela 
which was in conflict with the agreed pol- 
icy with all tetracycline distributors and 
branches operating in Venezuela at the time. 
Since I was traveling abroad, unfortunately 
I did not have access to secretarial help and 
therefore did not keep written minutes of 
the discussions during my stay in New York, 
but only some handwritten notes in my 
agenda book, 

On August 19, I had lunch with Mr. Ralph 
Roland, at the time export sales manager 
of Cyanamid Interamerican Corp. and Cyan- 
amid International Corp., and explained to 
him that once again Pfizer’s Venezuelan 
branch was giving special discounts of 10 
percent on all terramycin purchases, con- 
trary to the previous agreements to the ef- 
fect that such a discount was to be accorded 
only to wholesalers. It was agreed during 
that lunch, that Mr. Roland would contact 
Mr. Frank P. Wilson, manager of pricing for 
Pfizer Corp., to see what could be done 
about it. 

The following day, when I arrived at 
Cyanamid’s office, at the time in the US. 
Rubber Building on Sixth Avenue, I was told 
that a luncheon had been agreed with Mr. 
Wilson, during which we could discuss the 
whole matter of Pfizer’s pricing. Mr. Roland, 
Mr. Panblyn, his assistant, Mr. J. R. Porro, 
sales manager for the Latin America area, 
and myself went to the restaurant at the 
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Drake Hotel to meet Mr. Frank Wilson. I 
had met Mr. Wilson during several opportu- 
nities in the past, and had the impression 
that he was a very capable man in his field. 
Throughout this lunch I confirmed this opin- 
ion, and I was glad to hear him say that he 
would take the matter up with his Vene- 
zuelan branch manager, Mr. R. N. Silva at 
the time, so that the situation would be 
finally stopped. The whole thing sprang 
from previous price maneuvers by Pfizer, 
which I am sure you will understand from 
my memorandum of May 16, 1958, to Dr. R. R. 
Ball, general manager of Laboratories Biogen, 
on a meeting held in Caracas with all the 
tetracycline distributors and branches oper- 
ating in the country. I am attaching a 
photostat of this memorandum. 

Later, we were joined at this lunch at the 
Hotel Drake with Mr. Wilson, by Mr. H. G. 
Hesse, at the time director of Cyanamid 
International. 

That lunch ended by assurances given by 
Mr. Wilson to the effect that he would cor- 
rect the situation, and assurances given by 
me that we would wait for them to do it 
and not start a price competition. Late that 
afternoon, coming out of Mr. Flag’s office, 
who at the time was manager of the Formica 
division of Cyanamid, I saw both Mr. Frank 
Wilson and Mr. R. N. Silva enter Mr. Hesse’s 
office and I imagined that they would discuss 
what we had talked about at lunch that 
same day. 

Best regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
LABORATORIES BIOGEN, C.A. 
Lurs H. BALL M. 


CARACAS, 
September 29, 1958. 

My Dear RAFAEL: Last Friday, Angel Casas 
telephoned me to tell me that Pfizer, Bristol, 
and another laboratory, the name of which 
I don’t remember, had quoted to the Govern- 
ment of the State of Zulia, products, equiva- 
lent to acro(mycin), at the present prices 
plus a 10-percent discount. 

I asked Casas to send me a photostatic copy 
of those price quotations, and he replied that 
he could not secure them for the moment 
because they had been refused, but that he 
hoped to be able to get them later on. 

I told Casas that I was holding him respon- 
sible for whatever decision the management 
would take in view of false data supplied by 
him, and he replied that he accepted the 
responsibility since he had seen the price 
quotations with his own eyes. 

I also admit that previously those same 
laboratories were giving a 10-percent [dis- 
count] on merchandise, but that this time 
they had dared to quote in writing, indicating 
10 percent. 

In view of this, I authorized Casas to match 
the prices of the competition, which I hasten 
to tell you since this news will surely already 
have been transmitted to you by interested 
parties. 

I have just telephoned Rafael Bicanor to 
communicate to him my conversation with 
Casas and the order I had given him to adjust 
our products to the prices quoted by the 
competition. He assured me that there is no 
such discount by his company; that it may 
possibly be an employee who had become 
enthused [overanxious] to get the order and 
had given the discount, but inasmuch as the 
billing is done from Caracas there will be no 
such discount. He also told me he would 
call Anderson to talk with him about the 
matter so that Bristol won't reduce prices, 

I am thinking of sending Ghiorsi to Mara- 
eaibo to check on Casas’ information, but 
meanwhile there is the danger of our losing 
a sale which, it seems, is a very considerable 
one, and for that reason, while I clear up the 
business some more, I am going to let the 
order stand which I gave to Casas to match 
prices with those of the competition. 
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I am sending a copy of this letter to our 
friend Prieto. 
With a cordial embrace from your friend, 
RICARDO, 


EXTRACT FROM DR. BALL’S LETTER TO MYSELF 
DATED OCTOBER 12, 1958 

The antibiotic situation in Maracaibo con- 
tinues to give us trouble. Next Tuesday I 
will send Ghiorsi to Maracaibo to confirm all 
the information sent by Casas so that I can 
act with assurance. I will inform you in 
New York so that you may submit this mat- 
ter to Mr. Bogan. I assure you that (and 
please make it known there) I will not lose 
one more order because of price cuts from 
the competition. 

I will not make any fuss nor will I fight 
with anybody, but simply return to the in- 
dependent policy which I maintained in the 
past, without agreements or such nonsense. 
Tell Bogan that this is the last time I am 
informing New York about it * * that 
from now on I will fight here with my own 
resources until the business ceases to be 
profitable and I place it at the disposal of 
Lederle so that others may manage it, 

During my long history of doing business 
with Cyanamid they have done very little to 
help me fight the competitors. They act ex- 
actly like the State Department toward 
Russia; they calm me down with promises of 
agreement, etc., etc. They do not give me 
weapons, and meanwhile, slowly but surely 
the competitors take away from us the 
markets that we have conquered during 
years of work with our money and our efforts, 

One example of this is the Titanium 
Dioxide and Formica. With the former they 
left us to “cool our heels” by refusing to ac- 
cept orders that we had taken from clients 
so that they could take care of the impor- 
tunate policy of one of the many big bosses 
who germinate in Cyanamid as if by spon- 
taneous generation. Every day a new one 


up. 

With formica they give us such bad service 
that all our great efforts to take over this 
market are neutralized; our shipping in- 
structions are not followed, they do not send 
us samples in spite of the fact that their 
expenses are charged to our account as if we 
ordered them because we have the pleasure 
of doing so or because we are going to use 
them to make our own colored quilts. 

Certain narrow mentalities over there see 
and think only about the domestic market. 
If this is so, why do they spend money on 
the export markets? Why don’t they close 
them altogether? When they sign an agree- 
ment with their overseas agents they commit 
themselves to a moral obligation and there- 
fore, have no right to make us waste our 
efforts and money by trying to level us to 
the domestic policy. We are getting the 
short end of the deal, and nevertheless, it is 
we who must pay for the broken dishes for 
their ignorance about export, for their eager- 
ness to earn merits in the eyes of the execu- 
tives and for their shortsightedness. 

On January 1, the European Common Mar- 
ket Agreement will commence. We shall soon 
see the pocket statesmen of Cyanamid very 
busy revising their export policy and asking 
us to work miracles in order to correct their 
mistakes. 

On October 18 in another letter, Dr. Ball 
goes on to say: 

“Chiorsi arrived yesterday from Maracaibo. 
I did not inform you about his trip before 
because I have been very busy. As far as 
the antibiotics are concerned, he found that 
Bristol is openly giving discounts in mer- 
chandise as you will notice from the credit 
notes I am attaching. It has not been pos- 
sible to confirm anything about Pfizer al- 
though Casas insists that they are also giving 
discounts in merchandise; but it has not 
been possible to obtain any credit notes. 
Casas asks me to give him time to obtain 
them. What we have been able to prove is 
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that they have openly been giving a price re- 
duction of ophthalmic ointment from Bs. 95 
to Bs. 70, and I have given orders to meet 
these prices. 

“Chiorsi brought with him some orders 
from the Hospital Chiquinquira and the 
Hospital Nifios for achromycin and aureo- 
mycin in capsules and syrup with a 10-per- 
cent discount. On Monday I will have a 
meeting with Fabiano, Chiorsi, and Osorio 
to see what we can decide. I might call 
Silva and Anderson to let them know before 
I give the discount. Nevertheless, I am more 
inclined to take the order away from them, 
giving the discount this time, until I learn 
the outcome of your conversations with 
Bogan and Roland.” 

CARACAS, 
November 7, 1958. 

Dear Frank: When Houghie was here not 
long ago, I had the opportunity to chat with 
you over the phone with reference to the dif- 
ficulties we were experiencing in the 
brdspctrm field. Following Houghie’s depar- 
ture, a powwow we convoked in our office 
with brstlhstchidrillpttpfar in attendance. 
One friend, sqbb. could not attend but was no 
party to any offense and was fully desirous 
of others reestablishing the previous atmos- 
phere of confidence. Of the participants in 
attendance, the third one herein listed 
Olympianly limited itself to merely sending 
an unauthorized observer with instructions 
to say that it was not willing to participate 
any further in any such agreements. Fesa 
(see today’s memo to Herb ) had 
not attended because it had not done so 
previously but said, prior to and after the 
powwow, that it would abide by whatever 
collective conclusions were reached, and, so 
far, has not sinned following said powwow. 

During this powwow it became evident 
that brstl was engaged in a nationwide cut- 
ting scheme, granting a 10 percent by means 
of either free goods or a like open or dis- 
guised discount. It also became evident that 
ldrl had followed suit without consulting 
the remaining parties; what is even worse, 
the old man personally told me that he had 
authorized his salesmen to go down to what- 
ever level was necessary in order not to lose 
any business, something very dangerous be- 
cause things of this nature, as you know, 
can’t be entrusted to the very limited and 
uncoordinated judgment of individual sales- 
men. Apparently the origin of the whole 
thing was simply that brstl has a sales force 
headed by a special representative reporting 
directly to stateside headquarters while the 
distribution is in the hands of our friend 
Charlie; said special representative wants to 
become a branch manager and, to this end, 
is trying to prove to his superiors that he 
can sell lots, while lacking in managerial 
training and experience that would show 
him that such methods can be disastrous to 
& p&l. Apparently too, Charlie has no re- 
course but to reluctantly go along lest he 
should lose that distributorship. 

During the powwow the previous confi- 
dence was restored and it was said and agreed 
„let's try again.” Fesa and sqbb, informed 
a posteriori, were happy about the conclu- 
sions. 

Yesterday Iptt phoned me saying Idrl was 
at it again. The news, having originated in 
the interior, I immediately sent over one 
of my aids and he just came back confirm- 
ing the fact that in Maracaibo, to the Hos- 
pital Chiquinquirá and to the Zulia State 
Medicine Purchasing Department, Idrl was 
selling its equivalent of our LACAB at the 
proper level but delivering 10 percent of free 
goods, what caused Iptt to lose appreciable 
business. f 

Next week I shall call another powwow, as 
agreed upon at the last one, in order to thrash 
out this Maracaibo violation. I anticipate, 
however, that Idri will in all probability re- 
fuse to attend and shall deny the sins. This 
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is tantamount to saying that it shall be 
most difficult to hold the brdspctrm govern- 
mental prong totem pole in the future. The 
stubbornness of a disturbed family shall be, 
as usually, the cause of it all. 

Ishall keep you further posted. 

With kindest personal regards. 
PLUTO. 

P.S.: Next week I shall also call a powwow 
to discuss sinning in the field of glucocorti- 
coids (brmns). We have the strength of 
being a major party that has not sinned at 
all. 

P.P.S.: It should be noted that, at these 
powwows, no objections have been raised 
with regard to steps similar to those of our 
special G-13. Thank you. 

JuLy 7, 1959. 
Mr. RALPH ROLAND, 
Cyanamid Inter-American Corp., 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR RALPH: Confirming our today’s tele- 
phone conversation, I wish to point out the 
highlights of my trip to Venezuela, where 
the situation can be summarized as 
“SNAFU.” 

The week before last, importers of tetra- 
cycline (capsules 250 mg. by 16) had a meet- 
ing to compare import prices which had 
been requested by the Ministerio de Fo- 
mento. Prices compare as follows: 

Lepetit, $2.37 f.0.b., Milan. 

Hoechst, $2.81 c.if., La Guaira. 

Pfizer, $3.83 f.a.s., New York. 

Bristol, $3.43 f.as., New York. 

Squibb (misteclin), $4.32 f.as., New York. 

Lederle, $4.04 f. a. s., New York. 

As you will note there are variations in 
prices from $1.95 to 44 cents. 

Upon my arrival, Henrique and I had a 
luncheon with Dr. Ayala and Mr. Rubio 
(Bristol), Mr. Finch (Squibb), and Dr. Silva 
(Pfizer); all of us representing U.S. firms. 

The seriousness of the situation was ac- 
cepted by all. If the above prices were 
declared and submitted to the Ministerio de 
Fomento, it will mean the end of tetracy- 
cline business in Venezuela. Whichever the 
markups to be fixed by the Ministerio, they 
would greatly favor Hoechst and Lepetit. 

After a long and thorough review of all the 
matter involved, and at my request, it was 
accepted to hold another luncheon next day 
together with Mr. Franco Fracasso Mason 
(Lepetit) and Mr. Henrique Hartung 
(Hoechst). This second luncheon meeting 
lasted 314 hours and Mr. Mason and Hartung 
were briefed on what happened during the 
previous meeting. 

Both Mr. Mason and Mr. Finch were very 
well aware of the great danger on Lepetit and 
Hoechst’s tetracline [sic] business if they 
officially declare the prices of $2.37 f. o. b. 
Milan and $2.81 c.i.f. La Guaira. Each one 
of us made our contributions as to what will 
happen should the government establish per- 
centages for the distributors, wholesalers and 
retailers on such rockbottom prices. There 
will be not a penny left for promotion, ad- 
vertising, overhead, etc. Mr. Hartung 
(Hoechst) was willing to jack up the prices 
to more or less our levels and so was Mr. 
Mason of Lepetit. However, Mr. Mason had 
no authority to make such a price decision 
and was expecting the visit of some high of- 
ficial from Lepetit. We should have their 
decision either today or tomorrow. 

We all are very hopeful that an agreement 
be reached as otherwise Luis Henrique and I 
anticipate a price war on the tetracycline and 
other wide spectrum antibiotics. And I am 
not only concerned about Venezuela, but I 
fear that these extremely low prices in this 
market will have a repercussion in other 
countries. Furthermore, I anticipate a flow 
of low-priced tetracycline, being smuggled 
into Colombia, Curacao, Trinidad, etc. 

When I inquired as to what was the atti- 
tude of the wholesalers and retailers regard- 
ing this regulation of prices by the Ministerio 
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de Fomento, I was informed that they do not 
seem to be worried at least. 

My recommendation was that we all should 
inform the wholesalers and retailers in a 
frank, firm and definite way, that none of us 
will be able to allow a single (under the 
table) discount. In other words, to let 
wholesalers and retailers know that we are 
not going to be the “goat” again and that 
they should make common cause with us pro- 
testing firmly this new Government ruling. 
If they can “make this sale” they could count 
with five important institutions—Camara 
Venezeluna de Farmacia, Asociacida Nacional 
de Droguaries, AFIDRO (distributors and 
branches), and Camara Nacional de la Indus- 
tria Farmacutica to back them up in this 
protest. 

It was completely impossible to find out 
what is in the minds of the Ministerio de 
Fomento as to the percentages to be fixed. 
However, everybody agrees that the Govern- 
ment is going to be pretty tough as they 
must quiet down the public’s demand on the 
high cost of drugs. 

Presently there is not a thing that we or 
anyone else can do but hope for the best. 
However, looking forward to the future we 
are going to have a lifesaver on our Leder- 
mycin. As I said in the meeting at New York, 
let us get out of the tetracycline crowded 
subway and ride alone in our Ledermycin soft 
and air-conditioned Cadillac. 

Mr. L. H. Ball will keep us fully informed 
on further developments and I can assure 
you that the whole matter is being handled 
very nicely and in complete harmony with 
Dr. Silva, Hoechst, Lepetit, Bristol, and 
Squibb. 

Cordially yours, 
R. PAGAN TORRES. 


MANAGERS ACCOUNT, REIMBURSEMENT REPORT 
(The First National City Bank of New 
York, Brooklyn, N. Y., branch, Caracas, Vene- 
zuela, May 20, 1959. 
REIMBURSEMENT SUMMARY 
Amount 


US$10, 000. 00 
Amount of this reimbursement.. 6,429. 44 


3, 570. 56 
Approved limit for this account. 10,000.00 
REIMBURSEMENT DETAILS 

Apr. 30, 1959, check No. 26, paid 
to Rafael Nicanor Silva U.S.$1, 634. 79 
May 11, 1959, check No. 27, paid 


to Rafael Nicanor Silva 1, 163. 66 
May 19, 1959, check No. 28, paid 
to Rafael Nicanor Suva 3, 630. 99 
Teta... A 6. 429. 24 
Venezuelan Institute of Social Se- 
curity, Caracas Bs9, 993. 10 
Venezuelan Institute of Social Se- 
curity, Karakaibo -- 2, 104. 00 
Onarico Hospital, San Juan de los 
e .. 96. 30 
Navy's Health Service, Caracas 80. 30 
Vargas Hospital, Caracas 798. 70 


Children’s Hospital, Caracas 901. 75 
Sala's Emergency Medical Hospital, 


Garras eset A 426. 00 
Ministry of Defense, Caracas 4, 532. 60 
University Hospital, Caracas 89. 90 
Sagra State Medicine Purchasing 

Department, Caracas 244. 50 
Central Hospital, Valencia 464.00 
Carabobo State Medicine Pur- 

chasing Department, Valencia.. 517. 00 
Rodriguez Rivero Hospital, San 

„ went. 2.0. 2k ok ae oe 764.00 
National Armed Forces Social Wel- 

fare Institute, Caracas 395.70 

Total; er 21, 410. 05 


Nore.—Exchange rate, Bs3.33 to US$ as per 
attached bank slips. 


RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
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MANAGERS BANK ACCOUNT REIMBURSEMENT 
REPORT 
(First National City Bank of New York, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., branch, Payer Corporation, 
June 25, 1959.) 
REIMBURSEMENT SUMMARY 


Balance before reimbursement US$10, 000. 00 
Amount of this 


reimbursement 4. 947. 96 
Cf.. ES SE a 8, 953. 94 
Approved limit for this 

% „ 10, 000. 00 


REIMBURSEMENT DETAILS 
June 27, 1959, check No, 29, 


paid to Rafael Nicaner Silva US$2, 215.14 
June 17, 1959, check No. 30, 

paid to Rafael Nicanor Silva 2, 732. 82 

1 4, 947. 96 

Venezuelan Institute of Social 

Security, Caracas Bs8, 988. 65 
Cuarico Hospital, San Juan 

de les Morres 697.35 
Vargas Hospital, Caracas 874. 20 
Children’s Hospital, Caracas 1, 176. 15 
Navy's Health Service, Caracas 31.00 
National Armed Forces Social 

Welfare Institute, Caracas.. 423. 45 
Sala’s Emergency Medical 

Hospital, Caracus__....---- 419.00 
University Hospital, Caracas 3, 063. 25 
Suere Caracas Centeral 

Hospital, Postain.......... 176. 25 
Suere State Medicine 

Purchasing Department, 

%% ͤ . 5.6 cansen~ 183. 00 
Monagas State Medicine 

Purchasing Department, 

„ SEL ADE Am 233. 00 
Valencia Central Hospital, 

Wonne ĩð ͤ 305. 00 
Curatatey State Medicine 

Purchasing Department, 

Valens. —ͤ—ͤ— 326. 00 

o ests Bs16, 476. 70 


(Nork.— Exchange rate, Bes. 33 to US$, as 
per attached bank slips.) 
RAFAEL VICAURBLIR.. 


MANAGERS BANK ACCOUNT REIMBURSEMENT 
REPORT 
(The First National City Bank of New 
York, Brooklyn, N.Y., Caracas, Venezuela, 
August 18, 1959.) 
REIMBURSEMENT SUMMARY 
Balance before reimburse- 


Wenn US$10, 000. 00 
Amount of this reimburse- 

MOMs pSs8 aa auto. se. 4, 092. 31 
Tl. eR 529.14 
Approved limit 

Sqcountsis at Ss he ss. aes 5, 378. 55 


REIMBURSEMENT DETAILS 


June 23, 1959, check No. 31, 
paid to Rafael Nicanor 


FF 88529. 41 
July 3. 1959, check No. 32, 

paid to Rafael Nicanor 

ccc Bi are See 4, 092. 31 
al.... Dae oae 5, 378. 55 
Venezuelan Institute of Social 

Security, Caracas Bs4, 297. 75 
Venezuelan Institute of 

Social Security, Maracaibo_-_ 2, 623. 00 
Navy’s Health Service, Car- 

ac 3 87. 30 
Caurico Hospital, San Juan 

de los Morros 81,50 
Vargas Hospital, Caracas 965. 50 
Children’s Hospital, Caracas 645. 25 
National Armed Forces Social 

Welfare Institute, Caracas 308. 40 
Sala’s Emergency Medical 

Hospital, Caracas 620. 25 
Emergency Medical Hospital, 

5755... > aS — 83. 60 
University Hospital, Caracas 3,993. 30 
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REIMBURSEMENT DETAILS—continued 


Sucre State Medicine Pur- 
chasing Department, Cu- 


lll Bs 140. 75 
Monagas State Medicine Pur- 

chasing Department, Mata- 

rim... re an 432. 50 
Araque State Health Depart- 

ment, Naraca yz 90. 00 
Central Hospital, Valencia 462. 25 
Carabobo State Medicine Pur- 

chasing Department, Va- 

a...... a 359. 00 
Rodriguez Rivero Hospital, 

San “Felipe.cone ce se 198. 50 


(Norx.— Exchange rate, Bs3.33 to US$ as 
per attached bank slips.) 
MANAGERS BANK ACCOUNT REIMBURSEMENT 
REPORT 
(The First National City Bank of New York, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., branch, Venezuela, Sept. 22, 
1959.) 
REIMBURSEMENT SUMMARY 


Balance beforè reimburse- Amount 
TN V A tera aaa US$10, 000. 00 
Amount of this reimburse- 
0 UE ag So te 2, 324. 52 
e aoe nrn a 2, 758. 57 
Approved limit for this ac- 
. eee 4,916.91 


REIMBURSEMENT DETAILS 
Aug. 21, 1959, check No. 33, 
paid to Rafael Nicanor 
> ee US$2, 324. 52 
Aug. 28, 1959, check No. 34, 
paid to Rafael Nicanor 


SBs Garacas Bs14, 709. 15 
Guarico Hospital San Juan 

de los Morros - 126. 85 
Ruiz & Paéz Hospital, Ciu- 

dad, Bolivar 540. 45 
Emergency Medical Hospi- 

ieee 272. 15 
Vargas Hospital, Caracas 775. 35 
Children’s Hospital, Cara- 

ü [( 181. 30 
National Armed Forces So- 

cial Welfare Institution, 

(o ip e CE e an Jan = ace 318. 35 
Sala’s Emergency Medical 

Hospital, Caracas 392, 20 
Luis. Ortega Central Hospi- 

tal, Porlamar 198, 25 
Cumana Hospital, Cumana. 42. 70 
Sucre State Medical Pur- 

chasing Department, Cu- 

1 SAAE EAS AE 1,279. 20 
Monages State Medical Pur- 

chasing Department, Ma- 

BUG. 0 EE AA SER 281. 00 
Cumanatoa Sugar Mill, Cu- 

— — — 216. 40 
Aragae State Health Depart- 

ment, Maracay 90. 00 
Central Hospital, Valencia.. 465. 20 
Carabobo State Medical Pur- 

chasing Department, Va- 

OO ee ee SS 643. 20 
Unclaimed—- (1, 002. 05) 
Venezuelan Institution of 

SS., Maracaibo (not 

POA) askance . (2, 623. 00) 

C%§H Bs16, 923. 70 


(Nor. — Exchange rate, Bs3.33 to US$, as 
per attached bank slips.) 


MANAGERS ACCOUNT REIMBURSEMENT 
REPORT 
(The First National City Bank of New 
York, Brooklyn, N.Y., Branch Venezuelan, 
Oct. 27, 1959.) 
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REIMBURSEMENT SUMMARY 


Amount 
Balance before reimbursement. US$10, 000. 00 


Amount of this reimbursement 7. 891. 41 
e 2. 108. 58 
Approved limit for this ac- 
S 10. 000. 00 
REIMBURSEMENT DETAILS 
Sept. 11, 1959, check No. 35, Amount 

Rafael Micanos Silva US$1, 646. 69 
Sept. 25, 1959, check No. 36, 

Rafael Micanos Silva 2, 277. 21 
Oct. 19, 1959, check No. 38, Ra- 

fael Micanos Silva 2, 076, 23 
Oct. 27, 1959, check No. 38, Ra- 

fael Micanos Silva 1,901. 27 

TOCA). we aR Em 7,891. 40 
Venezuelan Inst. of S.S., Caracas. Bs7, 427. 55 
University Hosp., Caracas 8, 241. 80 
Susra State Med. Purch. Dept., 

OAMaAnG os sew he 3, 560. 00 
Luss Ortega Cent. Hosp., Perla- 

MOB. hog — 29 1. 40 
Camand Hospital, Camand 94. 80 
Hanadas State Med. Purch. Dept., 

Matur fa 815. 25 
Salas Emerg. Med. Hosp., Ca- 

pS pe re 192. 00 
Grarios Hosp., San Juan de les 

oe, Senet, —— — 207. 00 
Central Hospital, Valencia 1, 044. 75 
Arsgsa State Health Dept., Kara- 

(ONES 0 ae es 45. 00 
Emerg. Med. Hosp., Pariata...._ 103.15 
Navy's Health Service, Caracas 1, 035. 50 
Fuiz & Koaz Hosp., Ciudad Boli- 

9 554. 00 
Guarico Santo Med. Purch. 

Dept., San Juan de les Mares 671. 00 
Vargas Hospital, Caracas 1, 036. 70 
Nat'l Armed Forces Social Wel- 

fare Inst., Caracas 938. 45 

TODS S ars Soe ests 26, 278. 35 

Nork.— Exchange rate, Bs3.38 to US$, as 
per attached bank slips. 

RNS. 


[RNS-1956] 


Avucusr 20, 1959. 

Re G-13 RNS-20. 
Mr. J. W. Murray, 
New York. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 

I take pleasure in listing below the in- 
formation you would like to receive in con- 
nection with the aforementioned G-13: 


Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice: 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Irvoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 


1, 993. 93 


a6 
— 
Ra 

8 
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338: 
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- 
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Invoice Bs820. 00 
Invoice 870. 00 
Invoice 166. 00 
Invoice 1, 800. 00 
Cordially, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 
[RNS-1970] 
SEPTEMBER 22, 1959. 
Re G-13 RNS-21. 
Mr. J. W. MURRAY, 
New York. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 


I take pleasure in listing below the infor- 
mation you would like to receive in connec- 
tion with the aforementioned G-13: 


Invoice 27303_....--.-------- Bs111, 504. 00 
Invoice 27462___..--_--...... 18, 000. 00 
Invoice 27545_-.............. 9, 846. 00 
Invoice 27665.._-..-.---.--.- 5, 440. 00 
Invoice 27899 149, 373. 50 
Invoice 27323 495. 00 
Invoice 27404 98. 40 
Invoice 27616 675. 00 
Invoice 27132 1, 378. 00 
Invoice 27387 4, 026. 00 
Invoice 26740 836. 25 
Invoice 27206 1942. 50 
Invoice 27049 1, 297. 40 
Invoice 27114 2, 048. 40 
Invoice 27344 1. 170. 90 
Invoice 27404 810. 60 
Invoice 27055. 1, 250. 35 
Invoice 27111_--- 2, 039. 70 
Invoice 271922 1, 260. 35 
Invoice 27451 1, 314. 60 
Invoice 27062 450. 00 
Invoice 2711222 2, 555. 00 
Invoice 27368 1, 467. 00 
Invoice 26675. 900. 00 
Invoice 26919____ 897. 50 
Invoice 27179—- 22 900. 00 
Invoice 27419 817. 50 
Invoice 27464454 450. 00 
Invoice 27373 1, 258. 75 
Invoice 27292 15, 720 

Invoice 27468 270 

Invoice 27158— 400 

Invoice 27319 5. 220 

Invoice 27075 4. 328 


Invoice 27212 
Invoice 27497 
Invoice 27296 
Invoice 27491 
Unclaimed disbursements- 
Invoice 27079 not paid_.--..- 32, 623. 

1 As a result of a computation error, the 
respective G-13 disbursement should have 
been Bs177.90; therefore, the next G-13 will 
show a Bs94.25 surplus. 

2 Self-explanatory. 

3 Disbursement decision reversed. 

Cordially, 


8 
8888858883! 
88888888888 


RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 


[RNS-2036] 
OCTOBER 28, 1959. 

Mr. J. W. Murray, New York. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, Caracas. 

Re G-13 RNS-22. 

I take pleasure in listing below the infor- 
mation you would like to receive in connec- 
tion with the aforementioned G-13: 


Invoice Bs6, 460. 00 
Invoice 6, 285. 00 
Invoice 4,950. 00 
Invoice 124, 291. 00 
Invoice 6, 685. 00 
Invoice 3, 940. 00 
Invoice 5, 821. 50 
Invoice 7, 200. 00 
Invoice 7, 200. 00 
Invoice 7, 200. 00 
Invoice 4, 789.00 
Invoice 5, 910. 00 
Invoice 11, 600. 00 
Invoice 216. 00 
Invoice 9, 835. 80 
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Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 


Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 
Invoice 


Please see RNS-1970 (1). 


Cordially. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 


EXHIBIT 3 
[RNS-932] 
NOVEMBER 22, 1957. 

Re Agrivet price schedules VEN-98 and 97. 
Mr. J. T. SMART, 
New York. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 
Mr. Juan Franco M. 
Mr. M. C. HOUGH. 
Dr. Lurs Pocokro. 

I am referring herein to the memorandums 
on the above subject matter Mr. Niel A. Mor- 
ton wrote us on October 8, 1957, and October 
11, 1957. 

With regards to VEN-98, that is, vigofac, 
we agree with the point of view explained in 
the above-said memorandums, and, as a mat- 
ter of fact, please find attached a revised 
VEN-98. However, and merely by way of 
comment, I only wish to add that our branch 
billing price issued on April 1, 1957, was 
US$30.315 in 100-pound drums. On the other 
hand we realize that your information price 
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list carries a quantity price schedule and 
we shall bear this point in mind henceforth. 

With regards to VEN-97, that is TM-3+3, 
this is a different story, and here it is: 

(a) In the first place, we wish to state 
that, so far as our animal feed supplements 
are concerned, we find it necessary to apply 
to protinal’s indent orders the corresponding 
F. A. S. level depending upon the amount to 
be ordered for each individual shipment. 
This is so in order to evade any price con- 
flicts arising from any price differential with 
regards to Purina-U.S. and Purina-Venezuela 
(the same could be the case with any Ameri- 
can feeds manufacturer that may decide to 
operate in Venezuela in the future). In 
other words, as originally agreed upon, we 
want protinal to have its own indent orders 
billed at the same F.A.S. levels at which any 
Purina indent orders would be billed (the 
latter in keeping with the respective domestic 
billing prices). 

(b) In the second place, you already know 
we have been allowing protinal a set of 
markups having complete regularity and con- 
sistency (28%—31%—25%) in connection 
with our animal feed supplements line. If 
we were to give protinal a higher markup 
with reference to a given product of this 
type, Protinal could very well then request 
that the same thing be done in connection 
with the other like products. 

(c) In the third place, we don’t find it 
necessary to have absolute consistency, price- 
wise, on a gram-per-gram basis, regardless of 
the antibiotics and/or vitamins concentra- 
tions of the feed supplements involved. We 
say this because, for one thing, Pfizer itself 
doesn’t adhere strictly to this principle of 
absolute price consistency. In point of fact, 
to prove yourself the point the only thing 
you have to do is to compare, for instance, 
concentrationwise and pricewise, TM—5 with 
TM-10 and TM-1+3 with TM-3+3. More- 
over, Biogen (the Cyanamid distributor here) 
ain't following the same principle when mar- 
keting the Cyanamid animal feed supple- 
ments in Venezuela. To illustrate the point, 
Biogen’s price to the public here for Aurofac 
D (similar to our TM-5) is Bs204.00, and that 
of Aurofac 10 (Similar to our TM-10) is 
Bs275.08, in both cases such prices to be 
understood per bag of 50 pounds each. 

(d) In the fourth place, the Bs9.50 per kgm. 
price to the public Mr. Morton suggested in 
the bottom paragraph of page 1 of his mem- 
orandum of 10-11-57 cited above, would be 
on a gram-per-gram basis higher than the 
corresponding price to the public here of 
Biogen’s plain Aurofac listed in VEN-97, tak- 
ing into consideration that both this type of 
Aurofac as well as our TM-3+3 are mix- 
tures of antibiotics plus B12. 

(c) In the fifth place, we are reluctant, 
speaking again about Protinal’s markups, to 
allow these people much higher markups on 
a product which is basically the same as 
others. We say this because, for one thing, 
we have already established the principle of 
the need of uniformity concerning F.A.S. 
prices, and because, for another, if while 
giving Protinal the regular F.A.S. we estab- 
lish the price to the public suggested by Mr. 
Morton, Protinal would have to be given un- 
usually higher markups which might possibly 
invite the attention of the Venezuelan price 
control organisms. 

Consequently, please find attached a new 
VEN-97 which bears the following character- 
istics: 

1. Firstly, the F.AS. therein used is 
U.S.S0.455 (the one currently applicable to 
shipments of 2,000 lbs., the most likely case 
at the present time). 

2. Secondly, the markups for Protinal, as 
you can plainly see, are definitely in line 
with what the case happens to be with the 
other Pfizer animal food supplements here. 

3. The price to the public has been figured 
out taking into consideration what Biogen’s 
price to the public is here for Aurofac 1.02 
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plus 1.82, plus the fact that ours does not 
have the same concentration of both antibi- 
otic and vitamin as Biogen's. In reality on 
the basis of this twofold comparison we 
should have arrived at a price to the public, 
on a gram-per-gram basis for the antibiotic- 
vitamin mixture only 21 percent lower than 
for the corresponding Biogen mixture. We 
are, nevertheless, proposing a price to the 
public which is actually 27 percent lower, on 
the basis just stated, than Biogen’s; this 
should be no cause for alarm owing to the 
fact that, in the first place, we are thus up- 
setting neither the F.A.S. nor the local mark- 
ups, and, in the second place, please do not 
think that Biogen’s prices to the public here 
for Cyanamid animal feed supplements do 
follow a pattern of absolute consistency. 
Hence, if Biogen and/or Cyanamid should 
scream, we are also in a position to scream. 
Cordially, 
RAPAEL NICANOR SILVA. 


[RNS-1441] 
NOVEMBER 26, 1957. 

Re Ralston Purina. 
Mr. JAMES MATHEU, 
Mézico 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas 
Dr. L. PECcCHIO B. 

I should like to make reference to your 
kind and interesting memorandum on the 
above subject, VA-43 of October 6, 1958. 

Yes, we have kept an eye on Purina ever 
since this giant began gnomishly operating 
here; by now, I suppose you could call it just 
a little man that is growing. 

Cuz of the above, and cuz of what your 
letter sez, we have of late given undivided 
attention to Purina and, in a nutshell, the 
situation is as follows: 

(a) Purina is presently managed locally 
by a gentleman named Mr, Dietrich F. Rosen- 
berg. We have spoken to Messrs. Rosenberg 
and Palmer (the latter being the assistant 
general manager) and they acknowledge the 
fact that Purina is presently using Aurofac— 
10. We are told that Purina cannot switch 
over to TM-10 owing to the twofold reason 
that, for one thing, Purina-Venezuela has 
to follow to the letter the formulas exactly as 
handed down by Mr. Lamar Kishlar, a Purina 
executive of St. Louis, Mo. There seem to be 
no hedging on that and no compromising as 
well. For another, the same gentlemen ad- 
vise us that they enjoy special ACCO conces- 
sions pricewise while, at the same time, they 
refuse to tell specifically what are the con- 
cessions in question. They simply ask us 
what have we got to offer. 

(b) Biogen also acknowledges the fact that 
Purina-Venezuela is locally supplied by 
Biogen with Aurofac-10 at special prices 
dictated by ACCO-N.Y. (? as usual) but re- 
fuse to tell us what are these price levels. 

The price per carload for TM-10 (40,000 
pounds) stateside of U.S.$0.09 per gram of 
activity, that is U.S.$0.09 per pound f.a.s. 
New York, that you suggest in your memo- 
randum we should give to Purina-Venezuela, 
said price to include freight and duties, we 
have not openly mentioned it to Purina- 
Venezuela yet inasmuch as we know that 
these people are presently not in a position 
to buy the stuff by the carload. Therefore, 
may I ask you the question of whether or 
not same price could be passed on to Purina 
for fractions of carload? This seems to be 
the crux of the matter. 

Most kindly rest assured that our local 
contacts with Purina have been pleasant and 
rather frequent ones. 

Can you help? 

Cordially, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 

P.S.: As early as June 18, 1958, Dr. Pecchio 
in his memorandum LPB-492, addressed to 
Mr. Richard Wilson with copy to your good 
self, explained that Purina-Venezuela would 
not deviate from using Aurofac-10 unless 
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specific instructions were given by a certain 
Bob Woodward of the “Product Control De- 
partment” in St. Louis, Mo. Thank you. 
Why don't you pass a copy of this memo- 
randum on to Mr. Frank P. Wilson, who may 
be in a position to help by making contacts 
Stateside both with ACCO and Purina. 
Thank you again. 


[RNS-1634] 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA, 
March 20, 1959. 
Mr. FRANK P. WILSON, 
New York, N.Y. 

DEAR FRANK: Please see a memo that John 
Smart wrote to us on February 19, 1959, on 
the subject of order No. 695-438. 

What actually happened was that Biogen 
suddenly decided to drop the local price to 
the public of Aurofac 1.82+1.82 from Bs5.41 
to Bs4.95 per kgm. This entails, as you can 
plainly see, a cut of 8.5 percent also at the 
level to the retailer. When caught using 
this new price, Biogen simply explained that 


the New York f.as. has been lowered by 


ACCO and that locally a corresponding re- 
duction was made. I would like to on rec- 
ord—and please remember this very clearly— 
that this is one more instance of complete 
lack of cooperation on Biogen's part; to say 
anything else would be utter nonsense. 

By means of separate, normal and formal 
correspondence Luis Pecchio is replying to 
John in a perfunctory manner proposing a 
new product price schedule. Please inter- 
cede with John so that same shall be granted 
approval. Please also remind John that, be- 
cause of the difference in concentration be- 
tween the above Aurofac and TM 3+3, in 
the past we had a whale of a time trying 
to come with New York to a meeting of the 
minds as regard the calculations leading to- 
ward the respective equivalent comparison 
between these two products. Luis, there- 
fore, is simply just proposing a similar re- 
duction percentagewise, without any further 
ado. It makes me mad to think of all this 
nonsense about the local ACCO people co- 
operating with Pfizer; to hell with it, as 
this is purely a misrepresentation insofar 
as these people are concerned. 

With kindest personal regards. 


PLUTO. 
[RNS-1666] 
CARACAS, VENEZUELA, 
April 8, 1959. 


Mr. FRANK P. WILSON, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear FRANK: I am sorry having to bring 
something else to your attention which 
would be completely useless to do on a local 
basis cuz, as you know from past experience, 
one would only meet denials and counter- 
accusations (the latter completely unfounded 
as ever). 

As you know, our animal health line has a 
certain level of prices to the public/con- 
sumer below which the retailers (“distri- 
buidores”—in local lingo) have a 20-percent 
discount, i.e., a 25-percent markup with ref- 
erence to their purchase prices from our ex- 
clusive distributors, Protinal. This is sup- 
posed to be the same situation that Biogen 
should have with reference to the respective 
competitive items. 

Many a time Dr. Luis Pecchio and myself 
have considered the advisability of our au- 
thorizing Protinal (Protinal would be more 
than willing to do this) to grant a discount 
to certain major retailers/semiwholesalers 
larger than 25 percent; however, even you 
yourself have never heard from us in this 
respect before cuz we understand that this 
would be out of line with what our under- 
standing is with Biogen. 

Now then, we have discovered that Biogen 
is giving to certain such “distribuidores” spe- 
cial discounts beyond that 20 percent which 
results in an obvious reluctance of these 
accounts to handle our line. 
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I realize that this is for all intents and 
Purposes an incurable illness and that 
ACCO would never succeed in getting the 
local gents to allow an examination of the 
latter’s billing practices to ascertain the ac- 
curacy of this complaint. Just the same, 
can you help * * * or can we at least go on 
record and threaten with taking, in specific 
cases, a similar course of action? 

Please drop me a line re this matter. 

With regretful sincerity, 

PLUTO. 


[RNS-1702] 


CARACAS, VENEZUELA, 
April 28, 1959. 
Mr. FRANK P, WILSON, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Frank: Sorry having to bother you 
again. 

For one thing, I haven’t received any news 
from you with reference to mine (RNS—1666 
of 4-8-59, personal), although I realize that 
the required contacts take time. I continue, 
however, entertaining the hope that you will 
let me hear from you. 

Now, another item. I am attaching hereto 
photostat of a memorandum we received 
from James Matheu back in October of last 
year. I am also attaching hereto photo- 
static copy of my reply to Jim. I have a 
twofold reason for directly bringing this ex- 
change of correspondence to your personal 
attention, To begin with, not having heard 
any further from Jim and the situation here 
with regard to Purina continuing to be the 
same, I am assuming that this problem is one 
that obviously hinges on top contacts state- 
side, For another, Dr. Luis Pecchid had a 
conversation just a few days ago with Dr. 
Félix Arostegui, a Puerto Rican agronomist 
who handles at Biogen here everything per- 
taining to the farm and home ACCO line in- 
cluding the vet one, and, of course, the 
animal feed supplements. Amid drinks, 
Arostequi freely acknowledged the fact that 
Biogen locally keeps separate stocks of ACCO 
animal feed supplements, most particularly 
of Aurofac-10, specially for Purina and to 
be supplied to Purina at special conditions 
specifically authorized by ACCO. Now then, 
in view of the fact that to Purina here we 
have offered our animal feed supplements, 
on an indent order basis, at the correspond- 
ing f.a.s. levels quantitywise which are listed 
in your informational price lists, etc., and 
we haven't gotten anywhere with Purina in 
Venezuela, one must logically conclude that 
there must be a Negro in the woodpile. In 
other words, we just find ourselves com- 
pletely helpless in dealing here with the 
Purina situation. Therefore, I am simply in- 
voking the close friendship that Jim Matheu 
sez (first and second paragraphs of his 
memorandum to me on Purina) exists be- 
tween Pfizer and Purina in the United States, 
in the hope that we at least be told without 
pulling punches what the ACCO-Purina deal 
re Venezuela consists on and that we be au- 
thorized to match the respective conditions 
even though the latter may be a slightly 
risky proposition if one considers that, on 
the other hand, we do not grant such special 
concessions even to Protinal. 

As I did with my RNS—1666, I am sending 
Houghie a complete set of copies of the 
aforementioned communications purely for 
his very own personal information and con- 
sideration and with the plea that he should 
destroy this RNS-1702. 

With kindest regards, 

RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
JUNE 16, 1959. 
Re Ralston Purina. 
Mr. R. N. SILVA, 
Pfizer Corp., 
Caracas, Venezuela. 

DEAR RAFAEL: We have done all possible 

to find out how the competitor handles 
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this account and feel that the following in- 
formation is basically correct: 

First, the sales are made direct to St. 
Paul in the United States, and there are 
no local sales made in Venezuela (unless 
very minor) regardless of what Mr. Rosen- 
berg has stated. The only sales that pos- 
sibly could be made in Venezuela would be 
made at or about the local price. The rea- 
son why I say “at or about” is because you 
know New York has no absolute control over 
the prices quoted by their distributor, al- 
though they have stated that the local dis- 
tributor could not quote prices which would 
be attractive to Ralston Purina without hav- 
ing the same prices come back to New York 
from this account in St. Paul. 

The prices as quoted in the United States 
to this account by both of us are about 
the same, and therefore it looks as though, 
at the present, without destroying the price 
pattern, we cannot compete too aggressively 
at the local level. I know this must hurt you 
but it is out of my control. 

However, it is a natural inclination of all 
purchasing agents to attempt to try and ob- 
tain a much better price than the home 
office and therefore it would be quite a 
feather in his cap if he could obtain from 
Pfizer a price locally which was much bet- 
ter than currently quoted from their St. 
Paul office. This, of course, could create 
quite a situation here and should be guarded 
against by you. 

We know that the above does not help 
you obtain the sales at a local basis, yet we 
feel to do so on a price basis would create 
a situation which in the long run would 
be detrimental to the overall profit picture 
of Pfizer. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. P. W. 


EXHIBIT 4 
CARACAS, 
May 29, 1957. 

Dear JoHN: When I was there last April I 
discussed with you the tentative price sched- 
ule we should have originally proposed for 
Matro. 

Upon further reviewing this matter here I 
encounter the following situation: 

Ilo: 100 x 12's (1.2 gm.), Bs. 14; 200 x 12˙8⁶ 
(2.4 gm.), Bs. 23.50. 

Brythro: 100 x 12’s (1.2 gm.), Bs. 10.23. 

Matro: 250 x 12’s (3 gm.), Bs. 34, Bs. 30, 
Bs. 25.60. 

Terra/atras: 250 x 8’s (2 gm.), Bs. 9.50; 
250 x 16’s (4 gm.), Bs. 17.60. 

The Ilo, Brythro, and Terra/tetras (regard- 
less of the brand of the latter) prices are the 
so-called “list prices” presently existing here. 
The three Matro prices are the ones that 
would be the equivalent on a gram-per-gram 
basis to the two Ilo and the Brythro, respec- 
tively. Please note the discrepancies with 
the Terra/tetras ones( please note that for 
the tetras including oxy- and chlor- such 
prices are identical here). 

In view of this situation, senor Franco and 
I prefer to let you decide which one should 
be the level at which we should propose pre- 
datedly the Matro prices. We should be 
happy to oblige. 

Two copies of this personal memorandum 
I am attaching hereto, one for FP and the 
other for AMDeB, so that they may have a 
chance to help you out in what I would 
appreciate your conveying to me in an 
equally personal memorandum. 

Cordially, 


RAFAEL. 


NEw YORK a CARACAS: 

En nuestro cablegrama de fecha 18 del 
presente dirigido idefra Caracas. Favor in- 
sertar como firma del expedidor Morton. 

IDEFRA, 
Caracas. 
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SEPTEMBER 24, 1957, 
New York (USA): 

“Morton reorder 18th FSPRCS were higher 
owing samje samfa samdy matci matog 
having been figured basis plus percentage 
for lamef etc. rather than torhu etc. Send- 
ing corrected P10155 forms with fspres simi- 
lar torhu etc, 

PYIZERVEN. 
SEPTEMBER 25, 1957. 
Mr. N. A. MORTON, 
New York. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 
Pricing. 

I am sorry that I did not reply to your 
idefra wire of September 18, 1957, until yes- 
terday. The message I wired you was the 
following: 

“Morton reorder 18th FSPROS were higher 
owing samje samfa sandy matci matog 
having been figured basis plus percentage 
for lamef etc rather than torhu etc. Send- 
ing corrected P10155 forms with FSPRCS 
similar torhu etc.” 

In the point of fact, may I explain to you 
that our FAS prices for LAMEF & Co. are 
slightly higher than those for TORHU & Co., 
owing to the fact that the latter line has 
a more complete variety of dosage forms Ow- 
ing to which, and because of the cost vs. 
weight ratio, the transportation, insurance, 
and other “plus” factors listed on the P- 
101-55 forms, gives us a higher percentage 
(5 percent) in the case of TORHU & Co. than 
in the case of LAMEF & Co. 

Inasmuch as we presume, on the basis 
of your above-cited idefra wire, that you 
would rather have us follow the TORHU 
line instead of the LAMEF one when dealing 
with SAMJE & Co. and MATCI & Co., we have 
revised the P-101-55 forms we were just 
about to send you on SAMJE & Co. and 
MATCI & Co. when your idefra wire came, 
in order to fall in line with what we sur- 
mise is your wish. 

Your idefra wire is also asking us for 
“compet” data to be included in the re- 
spective P-101-55 forms. You will recall 
that last June, at lunch time, Allen, Frank, 
John, and myself agreed that SAMJE & Co. 
should locally follow here the TORHU & 
Co. party line, and that MATCI & Co. should 
do likewise. Specially in connection with 
MATCI & Co. John could once more show 
you my personal memorandum to him dated 
May 29, 1957, in which I reviewed the flab- 
bergasting local MATCI & Co. “compet” data. 
At the same luncheon engagement we all 
agreed that, consequently, MATCI & Co. 
should be placed in line with TORHU & Co. 
regardless of ILO and its relatives. 

Toodle-oo, old boy. 

RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 
Date: October 11, 1957. 
To: Mr. R. Silva, Caracas. 
From: New York Pricing Department., 
Subject: Family relations. 

Kindly refer to your memorandum No. 
RNS-783 dated September 25. 

Enjoyed your message and understand the 
company relationships which exist in Vene- 
zuela. Since I am the only one presently in 
New York who enjoyed lunch with you last 
June, I am taking the opportunity of re- 
minding you of our pleasant discussion. 

I concur with your thoughts concerning 
our luncheon date that Samje & Co. should 
follow the Torhu & Co. family line in your 
neighborhood. It would also seem logical 
that your FAS be in with Lamef & Co. and 
the explanation in your second paragraph 
seems very logical to me and certainly would 
substantiate any questions concerning Samje 
& Co.'s local activity; and so in a nutshell, 
we will not use the FAS as indicated with 
form P-101-55, but will use those pertaining 
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to 71603-18-1, 71603-16-1, and 71603—08-1 
now in your possession. 

Now the other half of our conversation at 
lunch time seems to fall in a slightly differ- 
ent direction. As I recall, we discussed the 
Matci & Co. family problems and how these 
problems were solved in Cuba. We men- 
tioned that Matci & Co. was announced in 
Cuba at “compet” with the understanding 
that if happiness and success was not to be 
enjoyed, Matci & Co. would move in to the 
same apartment and floor currently being 
maintained by Torhu & Co. This estab- 
lishes a good record in case the teachers and 
principals of our family question us. I was 
under the impression after lunch time that 
you would proceed to announce Matci & 
Co. locally with “compet,” thus being con- 
sistent. (This was to be done whether 
Matci & Co. was or was not available.) 
Naturally, this would make us consistent 
and clean. We also indicated that when 
you wanted to really get to work with this 
company, we would cooperate and comply 
with your request that Matci & Co. get their 
feet on the ground and be consistent with 
Torhu & Co. 

If this has been the fact, then we are in 
agreement and you can now relate Matci & 
Co. with Torhu & Co. locally. If for some 
reason this has not been done, we suggest 
you do so, complain about it and change it. 
We will assume it has been done or you are 
doing it and FAS will be based on the final 
family line. 

J. T. SMART. 


OCTOBER 11, 1957. 
Mr: R. SILVA, 
Caracas-New York pricing department. 
Family relations. 

Kindly refer to your memorandum No. 
RNS-783 dated September 25. 

Enjoyed your message and understand the 
company relationships which exist in Vene- 
zuela. Since I am the only one presently 
in New York who enjoyed lunch with you 
last June, I am taking the opportunity of 
reminding you of our pleasant discussion. 

I concur with your thoughts concerning 
our luncheon date that Samje & Co. should 
follow the Torhu & Co. family line in your 
neighborhood. It would also seem logical 
that your f.a.s. be in line with Lampf & Co. 
and the explanation in your second paragraph 
seems very logical to me and certainly would 
substantiate any questions concerning Samje 
& Co.’s local activity; and so in a nutshell, 
we will not use the f.a.s. as indicated with 
form P-101-55, but will use those pertaining 
to 71603-18-1, 71603-16-1 and 71603-08-1 
now in your possession. 

Now the other half of our conversation at 
lunchtime seems to fall in a slightly differ- 
ent direction. As I recall, we discussed the 
Natol & Co. family problems and how these 
problems were solved in Cuba. We men- 
tioned that Natoi & Co. was announced in 
Cuba at “compet” with the understanding 
that if happiness and success was not to be 
enjoyed, Natoi & Co. would move into the 
same apartment and floor currently being 
maintained by Torhu & Co. This establishes 
a good record in case the vouchers and 
principals of our family question us. I was 
under the impression after lunchtime that 
you would proceed to announce Natoi & Co. 
locally with “compet,” thus being consistent. 
(This was to be done whether Natoli & Co. 
was or was not available.) Naturally, this 
would make us consistent and clean. We 
also indicated that when you wanted to 
really get to work with this company, we 
would cooperate and comply with your re- 
quest that Natoi & Co. get their feet on the 
ground and be consistent with Torhu & Co. 

If this has been the fact, then we are in 
agreement and you can now relate Natoli & 
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Co. with Torhu & Co. locally. If for some rea- 
son this has not been done, we suggest you 
do so, complain about it and change it. We 
will assume it has been done or you are 
doing it and f.a.s. will be based on the final 
family line. 

J. T. SMART, 


MEMORANDUM 


Date: October 30, 1957. 

To: Mr. R. Silva-Caracas. 

From: New York Pricing Department. 
Subjėct: Matromycin. 

Kindly refer to our memorandum No. NY- 
VEN-29 dated October 11. 

Unfortunately, we have not received your 
reply and we can no longer delay the estab- 
lishment of your branch prices for Matromy- 
cin 12’s and 100’s. Therefore, we have priced 
the Matromycin items on order No. 695-661 
based on our calculations in New York. We 
hope that the branch prices so established 
will be in line with your recommendations 
which we hope to receive in the near future. 

J. T. SMART. 


Date: October 14, 1957. 

To: Mr. T. J. Raineri, 
From: Pricing department. 
Subject: Prices—Venezuela. 

Should you have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss our memorandum of October 12 with 
Mr. R. Silva, we would appreciate your men- 
tioning the following points: 

1. Sigmamycin should be priced at the 
Tetracyn levels for the purposes of billing 
the branch. This higher branch price and 
consequently, the higher landed cost in 
Venezuela, should justify the local market 
price levels which are to be established. 

2. As we mentioned to Rafael, it was our 
desire to have our records indicate we had 
established Matromycin at the unusual high 
competitive levels. Once we had this in our 
records for a short period of time, it was our 
understanding that a complaint would be 
Tegistered with the recommendation that 
we reduce the prices to the levels of Terra- 
mycin. Naturally, we would comply with 
Rafael's request and launch the product at 
the Terramycin levels. 

3. If this establishment of records has not 
been accomplished, we suggest that it be 
done immediately. We will be happy to 
help on this by issuing a price change au- 
thorization if you will bring back from 
Venezuela the attached penciled product 
price schedule listing theoretical prices for 
Matromycin 250 capsules x 12's and 100’s. 

4. The matromycin capsules 250 x 100’s is 
at the levels of Terramycin and we will pro- 
pose Rafael’s prices for this dosage form. 
On the other hand, the pack of 12’s appears 
to be more closely priced with the Terramy- 
cin. 250 x 16’s than the 8’s. 


Price per gram 


It would appear that Matromycin 12’s 


should have a list price of 4.50 per gram 
which we hope results in a price to the 
wholesaler of about 3.60. If Mr. Silva agrees 
to this per gram price, will you please bring 
back with you product price schedules es- 
tablishing these prices. 

We trust that this explanation will permit 
you to discuss the subject with Mr. Silva and 
that the local market prices can be estab- 
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lished promptly upon your return to New 
York. Thank you for your cooperation in 
this matter. 

J. T. SMART, 


PRIVATE AND CONFIDENTIAL 
NOVEMBER 9, 1957. 
Mr. J. T. Smart—New York 
RAFAEL NICANOR SrLvA—Caracas 
Mr. J. FRANCO 
Mr. M. C. HOUGH 
Mr. N. A. MORTON 
Personal—family relations. 

Reference is made herein to your NY-VEN— 
29 of October 11, 1957 and to your NY-VEN— 
30 of October 30, 1957, plus to the one you 
gave to Tully dated October 14, 1957. 

Attached hereto you'll find the following 


papers: 

(a) VEN-20-A, wherein the two list prices 
set forth we believe have an accurate cor- 
relation on a gram-per-gram basis, with the 
exception of the minor rounding off to com- 
ply with the peculiarities, already known to 
you, of the Venezuelan currency when it 
comes to figures of less than Bs0.05, such 
fractions being uncollectable. 

(b) VEN-140, where we raise hell and 
make MATCI follow the corresponding terra 
party line. I’m sorry to say that we're in 
disagreement with your October 14, 1957, 
memo to Tully; we are using a list price of 
the Bs13.25 owing to the fact that (speaking 
of list prices only), terra caps 250 mgm. 8's 
being Bs9.50 and 16s being Bs17.00, 8 plus 
16 being 24, and Bs9.50 plus Bs17.00 adding 
up to Bs26.50, so if 12 is one-half of 24 like- 
wise Bs13.25 is one-half of Bs26.50. 

(c) VEN-20-B, wherein we use a list price 
of Bs199.70 because terra caps 250 mgm. 
100’s are Bs90.00, and matro caps 250 mgm. 
are Bs13.25, the ratio being 14.72 percent, 
so Bs29.40 (please see VEN-20-A) is the 
14.72 percent of 199.70. 

(d) VEN-141, wherein we again raise hell, 
and make matro caps 250 mgm. 100’s follow 
the corresponding terra party line. 

I hope these preschedules throw a reason- 
able amount of peace into the MATCI & Co. 
family relations. 

Cordially, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 

P.S. I know your electric calculator is like 
& machinegun in your capable hands. 
When verifying the figures given in the 
above said preschedule, please bear in mind 
the fact that, whenever we had to set forth 
a local external price, some rounding off had 
to be made when necessary in order to make 
the corresponding figures fully collectable 
as indicated above. 

P.P.S. With reference to your NY-VEN-30, 
we hope that these preschedules will reach 
you in time to be used, if OK with you, in 
connection with the first trip to Caracas of 
MATCI & Co. Thank you. 


PRODUCT PRICE SCHEDULE 

Venezuela, October 14. Matro 250 mg. 
12's. 

List price: 

Present Pfizer schedule, $30. 

Present competitive schedule, $13.50. 

Remarks: Impossible to sell at these prices. 
Must be in line with Lena, etc: 

A product price schedule in duplicate must 
accompany all requests for price revisions. 


PRODUCT PRICE SCHEDULE 


Venezuela, June 12, 1957. Matro 259 mg. 
12’s. 

List price: 

Present Pfizer schedule, $30. 

Present competitive schedule, $23.50. 

A product price schedule in duplicate must 
accompany all requests for price revisions. 
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[RNS-1745] 
May 19, 1959. 
Re Venezuelan pricing situation. 
Mr. W. J. DONOHUE, 
Mexico. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 
Mr. M. C. HOUGH, 
Mı. C. G. HURLIMANN, 
PAUL P. MCDERMOTT, Esq. 
Mr. F. P. WILSON. 

I have received today your cable reading 
as follows: 

“Silva if U.S. Government representative 
Tequests info as to our products advise New 
York McDermott by cable and forward re- 
quest direct New York McDermott.” 

This morning too I had the opportunity to 
basically discuss over the phone the same 
problem with Conrad and Houghie. 

As of this moment (for the situation is 
very fluid), the whole thing could be summed 
up in this manner: 

(a) Definitely the question of medicinal 
prices continues to be a political football of 
great importance, definitely the Government 
continues to investigate back and forth, and 
definitely something is bound to happen. 

(b) Up to the present, other than the re- 
quirement enacted late last year to the effect 
that each package of finished pharmaceuti- 
cals for human use should carry stamped on 
the outside the public price, no concrete 
measure has been taken save for the fact 
that price authorization requests filed with 
the Ministry of Development in connection 
with human pharmaceuticals have not been 
approved yet. I am not referring to Pfizer 
for fortunately enough we have not of late 
experienced the urgent need to file any such 
requests and, anyway, before doing so, we'd 
rather wait till we see what is exactly going 
to happen to those competitors of ours who 
did already file requests of this nature. 

(c) One thing we do know; i.e., that the 
above requests are not being considered 
lightly. This simply means that all such 
requests have prompted the Government to 
in turn request the applicants to furnish 
miscellaneous data such as billing prices to 
Venezuela, complete internal price struc- 
tures in the country, selling prices in the 
countries of origin, and billing prices to 
other Latin American countries as well with 
apparent emphasis on Mexico and Panama. 

(d) We do know also that the Venezuelan 
Government is asking the local legations/ 
embassies of the respective countries of 
origin for data re billing prices to Venezuela, 
various selling price levels in the countries 
of origin and billing prices to other Latin 
American countries. 

(e) If we are locally approached by the 
U.S. Embassy in connection with what the 
previous paragraph refers to, we shall play 
dumb turning over to Paul in New York the 
case as per your wireless instructions, some- 
thing we wholeheartedly agree with. 

(f) With reference to the previous para- 
graph, upon comparing our human anti- 
biotic billing prices to Venezuela with Pfizer’s 
billing prices to domestic wholesalers and 
with Lederle’s (I don’t have Pfizer’s) billing 
prices to the U.S. Government, it seems to me 
that said Pfizer billing prices to Venezuela 
are the lowest of the three. This is, as you 
know, an excellent argument insofar as Vene- 
zuela is concerned, but, may I humbly 
raise the question, should Pfizer put any U.S. 
Government official in the know to the effect 
that our billing prices to Venezuela are lower 
than our selling prices to the U.S. Govern- 
ment? As far as we locally are concerned I 
don’t think the disclosure of this information 
is essential in connection with the local 
Venezuelan pricing problem. 
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(g) Nobody but nobody, I think, is in a 
position to say what is exactly going to hap- 
pen here except that something is going to 
happen. One very likely probability is that 
we would be forced to sell directly to retailers 
at our current prices to wholesalers, thus 
bringing about a reduction of public prices 
while keeping the retailer’s profit margin 
within constrained limits. 

(h) I don’t know to what extent this rec- 
ommendation may be welcome, but, just the 
same, I should like to suggest that, if the 
New York headquarters are approached there 
in connection with the Venezuelan case, we 
here be confidentially informed as to what 
the reply is going to be like in case we here 
again were in a position to make helpful com- 
ments which would make it easier for the 
New York headquarters to go ahead in a safer 
fashion in dealing with such a delicate situa- 
tion which is fraught with im/complications. 

Needless to say, if and when any major 
development should take place here, we 
would advise headquarters without delay. 
Incidentally, as I told Conrad this morn- 
ing over the phone, this continuing unset- 
tled situation coupled with pertinent factors 
unrelated to pricing has caused us to tem- 
porarily postpone making in writing a pret- 
ty final’ proposal with reference to the in- 
vestment project for Venezuela that Conrad 
and Houghie looked into on the occasion of 
their last visit to Caracas recently. 

With kindest regards. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 

P.S.: With réference to paragraph (f), it 
would be a lot safer to bring out the real- 
ity that the prices to the public (Govern- 
ment approved) in Venezuela, of the major- 
ity of our finished human pharmacuticals, 
are lower than the respective prices to the 
public in the U.S.A. (the country of origin). 
Thank you. 


JUNE 18, 1959. 
PFIZERSUB 


New York (U.S.A.): 

McDermott Embassy representative came 
today requesting data. Please refer memo 
RNS1745 May 19th, addressed Donohue, copy 
yourself as info wanted was meager and pub- 
licly known, see no reason for alarm, writing 
details. 


Regards, 
RAFAEL, 
[RNS-1796] 
à JUNE 22, 1959. 
Paul. P. MODERMOTT, Esq., 
New York. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 


Re request for data. 

On 6-18-59 I wired you the following 
message: 

“McDermott Embassy representative came 
today requesting data, please refer memo 
RNS1745 May 19th, addressed Donohue copy 
yourself as info wanted was meager and pub- 
licly known, see no reason for alarm, writing 
details. Regards.” 

What actually happened was that Mr. 
Eldon Joseph Cassoday phoned me on 6-17-59 
saying that he, as First Secretary to the U.S. 
Embassy here and as the person in charge 
of commercial affairs, would appreciate my 
receiving his Assistant, Mr. Russell Edward 
Olson, a Third Secretary, who had been de- 
tailed to look me up to obtain certain com- 
mercial data. 

Not knowing what the score was, I wel- 
comed Mr. Olson the following day, who ex- 
plained to me that the Department of Com- 
merce, at the request of the U.S. Congress, 
was gathering certain data abroad with re- 
gard to drug prices, 

Specifically, Mr, Olson wanted to know 
about the following: 

(a) If the Pfizer products sold in Vene- 
zuela were manufactured within the country. 
He already knew that they weren't and I sim- 
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ply confirmed verbally this publicly known 
fact. 

(b) If said products were distributed in 
Venezuela by Pfizer Corp., to which he obvi- 
ously already knew the answer. 

(c) If, in connection with a listing of a 
rather small group of pharmaceutical dosage 
forms for human use (including some of 
Pfizer such as terramycin capsules 250 16s, 
same for tetracyn, moderil tabs, and di- 
abinese tabs) were retailed at the prices es- 
tablished by decree of the Ministry of 
Development late last year. He too did know 
the answer except for moderil and diabinese 
which he couldn’t locate at any drugstore 
and I simply told him that they were not 
available in Venezuela. 

(d) He sort of wanted to know what were 
the prices at which the retailers would buy 
human pharmaceuticals in general and I 
kind of insinuated to him that said prices 
would vary somewhat depending upon the 
relationship between a given retailer and a 
given wholesaler, etc., but he understood 
that on the whole a retailer makes a 30 per- 
cent markup, something which is inaccurate 
because below the respective purchase price 
the retailers enjoy certain discounts includ- 
ing from us. 

(e) He wanted to know who sold a few 
items that he could not locate here from 
U.S. manufacturer such as Chlorpromazine 
(this one, for instance, is sold in Venezuela 
from French origin only) and I helped him 
out with explanations in this respect. 

In a nutshell, his visit was basically of a 
chatty nature, he impressed me as a young 
man bored with the factfinding he was en- 
trusted with, and as someone who had al- 
ready been given the runaround, also, by 
other people he had previously interviewed 
without his actually getting to the core of 
the matter. 

I was quite mindful of the instructions 
given me by cable from Mexico by Bill Dono- 
hue to the effect that all such requests for 
data should be referred to your good self. I 
am sure that you will agree with me that in 
view of the meagerness of the information 
Mr. Olson wanted and in view as well of the 
fact that he was already in possession of the 
general data, publicly known, described 
above, it might, if anything, have produced 
adverse results if I would have refused in 
an outright manner to discuss the matter 
with him at all. 

Please rest assured that if these people 
want to secure price lists from us, or infor- 
mation about costs and f.a.s. values, etc., I 
shall diplomatically remain mum while re- 
ferring the case to your office. 

With kindest regards, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 


VENEZUELAN PRICING SITUATION 
[Strictly personal and confidential] 
AucustT 14, 1959. 
RNS-1890 
Mr. CONRAD G. HURLIMANN, 
Mr. M. C. Hoven, 
Mexico 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 

I ain’t going to pull any punches in this 
memo as this is the only way I can give you 
(and New York through Conrad) a picture 
clear enough on the above subject. Nat- 
urally, you and Conrad may even wish to 
destroy this piece of correspondence for ob- 
vious reasons, 

BACKGROUND 


Back in 1944 drug prices were frozen at the 
retail level; it was also established (no provi- 
sions were made re locally made items) about 
new pharmaceutical dosage forms that would 
thereafter be imported into Venezuela, the 
importer could make a 25 percent markup 
over his warehouse costs (C.if. and landing 
charges and transportation from port of 
entry to warehouse) when selling to the 
wholesaler, the latter 15 percent when sell- 
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ing to the retailer and this one 30 percent 
when selling to the consumer; no provisions 
were made as to what should be the case 
when the importer would sell directly to the 
retailer. In 1952 antibiotic preparations 
were regulated on a special basis, i.e., the 
same as above except that the markup levels 
were set at 12, 10, and 15 percent respectively. 
These regulations had fallen into disuse and 
the wholesalers and the retailers were hav- 
ing a somewhat merry time, but, said regula- 
tions have never been revoked, and, there- 
fore, legally they continued to be very much 
mandatory, One firm acted very wisely, and 
that was Biogen (the Lederle distributors) 
that, in connection with the Lederle prod- 
ucts, made up price structures so that their 
selling prices to wholesalers were basically 
tagged at the 25 or 12 percent markup de- 
pending upon whether the items involved 
were nonantibiotic ones or not. When I 
came here with Pfizer in 1956, I found out 
that we were completely ignoring such regu- 
lations; in the spring of 1957, practically 
over the dead body of Price-Waterhouse and 
against the reluctance of some New York 
executives, I proposed and obtained that bill- 
ing prices to Venezuela be revised to con- 
form with the above regulations and we 
made accounting adjustments so that we 
would appear to be good boys retroactively to 
December 1, 1956. During the past few years 
a very strong boisterous campaign has been 
conducted against the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry in Venezuela, accusing the trade of 
making outrageous profits, when making 
and/or selling drugs at all levels. The back- 
ground of this campaign, which I have—I 
believe—described to you people before, is 
outlined in the attached aide-mémoire 
which I'll explain about hereinafter. Late 
in 1958 we all importers and local manufac- 
turers were asked by the Ministry of Devel- 
opment to submit a listing of our prices to 
retailers, something which we did ignoring 
the confidential discounts generally in use 
throughout this market, and on this basis 
the Director of Commerce of the Ministry of 
Development made it compulsory that hu- 
man pharmaceuticals should carry stamped 
on each package the respective prices to the 
public which were arrived at, in most in- 
stances, by allowing the retailer a 30 percent 
markup over the price levels by us submitted. 

Meanwhile too the same Ministry of De- 
velopment has been conducting an exhaus- 
tive investigation of the drug prices in gen- 
eral, initially with particular emphasis on 
human antiblotic preparations. Legal opin- 
ion is to the effect, unanimously so, that the 
Ministry of Development has the power to re- 
quest from us any type of local data that 
may be wanted; consequently we have had to 
turn in many kinds of information on land- 
ing and operational costs, ete. AFIDRO, the 
national association of pharmaceutical 
manufacturers and distributors—we are one 
of its members—has been most helpful in 
trying to help solve the situation in a man- 
ner that we would come out not too badly 
beaten. The Ministry of Development is 
under very strong pressure on the part of 
socialistic-minded M.D.’s of Sanidad, of the 
Seguro Social, of the Venezuelan Medical 
Federation and others. I have been of late 
acting as chairman of a 4-man committee 
appointed by AFIDRO to discuss with Fo- 
mento the whole problem; furthermore, I 
have been leaving of late, in consideration 
of the seriousness of the situation, no stone 
unturned (please excuse my apparently 
praising myself) and I have taken the initia- 
tive of making a series of contacts, of propi- 
tiating a series of private agreements within 
the trade, etc. The brdspctrm importers 
(only Lederle and Pfizer have consistently 
been complying with the 12-percent anti- 
biotic markup; Bristol, at my suggestion, 
took advantage of their setting up their 
branch here to do likewise) agreed to give 
Fomento warehouse costs at certain levels, 
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Lederle's being the highest and Lepetit the 
lowest. Many a cloakish approach has been 
made taking advantage of personal and/or 
official means of contacting the people in- 
volved in both sides. Mr. John E. Finch 
(Squibb’s manager here) and myself took 
the matter up with the commercial attaché 
of the U.S. Embassy who, much to our sur- 
prise, said that the Embassy had poor con- 
tacts with Fomento (imagine this 
Fomento controls protection to the local in- 
dustry, import licenses, prices and other basic 
functions of economic nature), that the 
Embassy would prefer to wait till the blow 
would take place before taking any action; 
please be assured that Mr. Finch and my- 
self were most careful about what we 
said to that Embassy official. To go on rec- 
ord as having pointed out to the Embassy 
that this situation is nothing to laugh about, 
I have sent, with just my card clipped onto 
it, the attached aide-mémoire (unsigned and 
on plain paper) to the commercial attaché 
and to the Ambassador himself. AFIDRO, 
inasmuch as it seems that the issuance of a 
decree on human antibiotic prices is only 
a few days away, voted in favor of my pro- 
posal that AFIDRO, upon finding out that 
the Government no longer wishes to discuss 
the matter with the industry, should go on 
record too by sending a white paper official 
letter to the Minister of Development out- 
lining the problem, outlining the gist of what 
has transpired in conversations held between 
AFIDRO and the Government, and going 
down on record as to what the consequences 
would be if the Government does what ap- 
parently it is going to do; I have been ap- 
pointed one of the three members whose re- 
sponsibility will be early next week to draft 
the communication in question. 


FUTURE 


The governmental decree in the making— 
I found out this morning through a close 
friend of the incumbent Director of Com- 
merce at Fomento—will establish new retail 
prices for all imported human antibiotic 
preparations presently in the market. They 
are going to apparently use a formula to 
arrive at said prices by computing over the 
individual warehouse costs a 20-percent 
markup for the importer, a 20-percent one 
for the wholesaler and a 30-percent one for 
the retailer; this formula, however, will not 
be made public. If the formula would lead 
to a higher retail price for a given product of 
a given firm than the one presently author- 
ized since late in 1960, then the retail price 
will not be changed. If the formula, on the 
other hand, gives a lower retail price, then 
this one will be adopted. 

The consequences are likely to be the 
following: 

(a) The Lederle and Pfizer retail prices 
would be the same as now. In all likelihood 
the same would apply to Bristol and Squibb. 

(b) The Lepetit and Hoochst retail prices 
are in all probability going to be much lower. 

(c) The national industry (Venezuelan and 
foreign-owned alike) could not manufacture 
locally the respective products at a cost that 
would permit matching the lowest retail 
prices of the respective imported equivalents, 
The Government, on the other hand, could 
not give protection to the national industry 
re those items because it would result in 
costly drugs. 

(d) Pfizer, Lederle, and other American 
houses would then face a puzzling sitation. 
If we go down to the lowest competitive 
levels, how could we explain then our previ- 
ously submitted costs? And how could we af- 
ford to have from the States billing prices 
much lower than the ones used stateside with 
the U.S. Government? If we don't go down, 
how can we sell? Maybe the solution might 
be, as suggested recently here in Caracas by 
two visiting Squibb executives, that of dump- 
ing into Venezuela products made in Italy, 
Japan, or some other low-cost country. As 
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for local production, many factors would 
have to be considered, in the light of the 
present situation and in the light particu- 
larly of what is about to happen, before one 
could say that that is the solution. 

(e) Prices to the Government, presently 
not under discussion, are likely to sharply go 
down accordingly. 

(f) The wholesalers and retailers are likely 
to quarrel with us over who makes what and 
on what, as the Government is apparently 
not going to say anything other than fixing 
retail ceilings. ; 

(g) As a period of grace during which to 
make the price adjustments is apparently 
going to be granted, sales are likely to go 
down and our customers are likely to attempt 
to return to us higher priced units. 

The Venezuelan Government is investigat- 
ing billing prices of foreign firms to other 
countries. In this respect Ecuador appears 
to gloomily loom on the horizon, as Lepetit 
is selling the Ecuadorian Government, f. 
Guayaquil, in U.S. dollar values, tetracycline, 
259 mgm. capsules 100’s at $15.10, 100 mgm., 
IM at $.49 and 250 mgm., IV at $1.05. Our 
Government is investigating antibiotic prices 
in Chile and in Colombia, Our Government 
feels on the other hand, that Cuba should 
not be taken into consideration as prices 
there were forced down dictatorially. 

So, Houghie, goes the story. I have omitted 
many a detail so as to try to get this memo 
out today. Iam afraid, though, that before 
long we might have to revise the 1960 Vene- 
zuelan budget. 

With kindest regards, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 


AIDE-MEMOIRE 


The Venezuelan Government, through the 
Director de Comercio of the Ministerio de 
Fomento, seems to be about to take pretty 
drastic steps re prices to the public and to 
pharmaceutical wholesalers and retailers in 
connection with antibiotic preparations for 
human use. 

The background is as follows. There has 
been in this market a very active, boisterous, 
and effective public relations campaign, 
chiefiy through the press, quietly drummed 
up by a socialistic-minded, very influential 
physician in governmental and medical 
circles, Dr. Armando Castillo-Plaza, pres- 
ently the Director de Asuntos Socialos of the 
Ministry of Health and Public Welfare, who 
is a disgruntled former employee of the local 
distributors of Lederle Laboratories. Dr. 
Castillo has in the past, through the Ven- 
ezuelan Medical Federation, tried to exact 
outrageous tributes from the pharmaceutical 
trade toward the funds of said professional 
association. Having failed in his efforts, he 
is trying to cause the Venezuelan Govern- 
ment to establish a national laboratory to 
monopolize the supply of pharmaceutical 
products in general as much as possible that 
governmental entities, including the social 
security, cohsume in very appreciable quanti- 
tles, and to eventually sell such products 
through regular trade channels as well. At 
present, these efforts seem to run in the 
direction of the creation of a National In- 
stitute of Antibiotics, taking advantage of 
the fact that narrow-spectrum antibiotics 
(penicillin and streptomycin in particular) 
are cheaply available in bulk from Western 
European sources and that broad-spectrum 
antibiotics (tetracyclines in particular) are 
also cheaply available in bulk from sources 
behind the Iron Curtain in violation of U.S. 
patents that would be very difficult to en- 
force in Venezuela if the Government itself 
would become involved in this type of trade. 
As it would be probably impossible, for a 
number of reasons, to directly come out and 
practically put the entire pharmaceutical 
manufacture and commerce in the hands of 
a Government-owned-and-run monopoly, ef- 
forts are being made in a different direction 
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but that would in the end lead to the same 
destination. This is how. The Ministry of 
Development has been conducting a drug 
price investigation chiefly with reference to 
the importers and distributors of antibiotics 
for use in human medicine, said investigation 
and the resulting measures to be gradually 
broadened to cover all drugs brought into 
the country. Owing to requests that may 
not be legally unheeded, the respective firms 
have had to supply all kinds of data to 
Fomento including income tax returns, im- 
portation costs and whatnot. The Govern- 
ment is apparently planning to issue very 
shortly a decree allowing each importer of 
human antibiotic products a very limited 
markup only. This measure would, if en- 
acted, make it impossible for the respective 
products of U.S. origin to be sold in Vene- 
zuela, as there are a number of factors that 
enter into the picture, One such factor is 
that most such antibiotics, Fomento knows, 
do have European equivalents that are being 
brought into and sold in Venezuela on the 
basis of very low warehouse costs; true, pres- 
ently the respective importers from European 
sources do sell such products here at prices 
roughly equivalent to the American ones in 
this market, but if the price regulation is to 
be based upon equal markups, percentage- 
wise, then the American firms would be un- 
able to operate in this field of human anti- 
biotic products, with the exception of some 
such products for which there are no Euro- 
pean equivalents and that accounts for only 
a very small share of this particular business 
fleld. 

It is suggested that the U.S. Embassy 
would, in an unofficial, casual, private and 
friendly manner, bring to the attention of 
the respective Venezuelan Government offi- 
cials the impact which the contemplated 
measure about to be enacted would have 
upon the U.S. pharmaceutical industry op- 
erations in Venezuela. Several points could 
be brought forth such as the fact that re- 
tail prices of U.S. antibiotic preparations for 
human use are generally lower in this coun- 
try than they are in the U.S.A. owing to 
price control regulations in existence in 
Venezuela since World War II times; the 
respective U.S. manufacturers bill said drugs 
to Venezuela at prices basically similar to 
the billing prices applicable to the U.S. 
wholesalers, and these antibiotic products 
coming into Venezuela duty free in most in- 
stances and being of light weight, and the 
Venezuelan wholesalers and retailers hav- 
ing limited markups, this is why said retail 
prices tend to be lower here than in the 
U.S.A. Another factor to consider is that 
the U.S. drug firms are making tremendous 
contributions to the welfare of mankind 
through costly and well-directed research 
work—the local officials seem to shrug off this 
matter. A good point too is that U.S. firms 
make some other products available at no 
profit and even at a loss for good will reasons 
and because such products are essential for 
the practice of medicine. 

Governments of other Latin American 
countries, such as has been recently the case 
of Mexico, have tackled the problem of the 
high cost of drugs through friendly conver- 
sations with the industry, and have not 
adopted, Cuba being the exception, steps 
that, one way or the other; would be dis- 
criminatory against the American interests. 

Once the Venezuelan Government would 
come forth with a new measure, it would be 
difficult for said measure to be rectified. 
Moreover, if what appears to be in the making 
takes place, the local pharmaceutical indus- 
try, regardless of who owns what, would be 
unable to manufacture to any extent the 
respective products in the country because of 
the local production costs being higher for a 
number of reasons. This would be a point 
where, as the Castillo Plaza-headed medical 
clique aspires, it would be quite easy for the 
Government to justify the creation of a 
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Government owned and run pharmaceutical 
drug lab to make antibiotic preparations and 
gradually but swiftly broaden its activities 
into other drug fields. 

More data, chiefly about specific detailed 
ideas and/or names, would gladly be sub- 
mitted upon request. The main points are, 
however, that it would be best to take action 
right now rather than later, and that, should 
the contemplated measure be enacted as ex- 
pected, this would constitute a heavy blow to 
the U.S. pharmaceutical international trade 
not only in Venezuela but with international 
repercussions as well, mainly in other Latin 
American countries. Furthermore, if the 
U.S. pharmaceutical firms are forced, for eco- 
nomic reasons, to withdraw to a large extent 
from the Venezuelan market, publicly they 
would be considered as doing something 
detrimental to the welfare of the country, 
etc. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Caracas, August 13, 1959. 

[Private and confidential] 
Caracas, August 7, 1959. 
Mr. H. F. BLISS, 
Cyanamid International, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Harry: I wish to inform you about 
the latest developments as to the price regu- 
lation which is being proposed by the Direc- 
ción de Comercio (Commerce Secretary) of 
the Ministry of Development. 

On Saturday, August 1, Dr. Thula Campos, 
Secretary of Commerce, called a meeting of 
the members of the board of AFIDRO (labor- 
atory association). This meeting I was un- 
able to attend. There Dr. Thula Campos in- 
formed them that he would not only address 
them as Secretary of Commerce and Assistant 
to the Minister but also under precise in- 
structions from the President of the Repub- 
lic. That it had been decided to make a dras- 
tic reduction of the prices of medicines be- 
cause the Government considered, after hav- 
ing studied the reports submitted by the 
laboratories, that there definitely existed 
speculation. This regulation would com- 
mence with the imported antibiotics and vita- 
min products (among which are antianemics, 
geriatrics, etc.). But, that at the same time 
the Government was willing to reduce the 
cost of living of the population, it did not 
want to damage the pharmaceutical business 
and therefore suggested to the Directors of 
AFIDRO that they propose to the Secretariat 
of Commerce the percentages with which the 
prices to the public should be reduced. 

In the case that AFIDRO should not pro- 
pose a substantial reduction in antibiotics 
and vitamins, there would be proceeded with 
a drastic and immediate regulation of all 
medicines, 

As an outcome of these words by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, a meeting of the mem- 
bers of AFIDRO was held Tuesday 4th inst. 
wherein the president of the association re- 
ported on the happenings and proposed to 
the assembly that they consider the alterna- 
tives put forth by Dr. Thula Campos. In 
this meeting the majority voted for a price 
regulation of imported antibiotics and vita- 
mins. Unfortunately the representatives of 
Pfizer, Hoechst, and Lepetit did not attend 
the meeting. The representative for Squibb, 
an American newly arrived in Venezuela who 
speaks very little Spanish, voted against his 
own interests, which he realized after the 
meeting was over. Only the representative 
of Bristol and myself voted against a regula- 
tion of the antibiotics. Although the vote 
was 2 against 26 I managed to get the vot- 
ing annulled arguing that it was an interven- 
tion of foreign companies in our enterprise 
and that I was not willing to accept even if 
I had to resign my place as director and 
founding member of that association. At 
the same time I suggested that AFIDRO ac- 
cept a 10-percent regulation on the retail 
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price of all medicinal products sold in the 
country which total amount is calculated 
at Bs450 million annually. Furthermore, 
that it also be suggested to the Ministry of 
Development the no intervention in the price 
scale and discounts which we grant in the 
different distribution channels, that the 
frozen-price decree passed last October be 
repealed and that starting from this new 
price-regulation order, the price to the pub- 
lic be fixed annually according to the index 
of cost of living which the Banco Central de 
Venezuela publishes in its annual report. 

The majority of the importing firms were 
in accordance with this proposal, however, 
not so the national laboratories. In view of 
this a final decision was postponed to a new 
meeting which will be held this afternoon. 

Yesterday morning I was called to the Sec- 
retariat of Commerce were I was met by Dr. 
Thula Campos and he informed me that he 
knew that North American manufacturers 
were very smart and that they had prepared 
themselves by modifying invoices to make in- 
effective any action which the Venezuelan 
Government might take, wherefore he con- 
sidered false the information on the price of 
antibiotics submitted by Laboratorios Bio- 
gen. As you know some days ago we 
handed that office all the details of costs, 
cost of importation, orders to you, etc., on 
the antibiotics. Dr. Thula Campos added, 
that the costs submitted by us were too 
high, that he was sending a representative 
of the Government of Venezuela to the 
United States to verify these costs and that 
if his doubts were confirmed I would have 
to face a Bs200,000 fine plus a jail sentence. 
To such strong words I replied with like firm- 
ness until achieving that this person adopt 
a more reasonable attitude. 

This interview or inquisition lasted 3 hours 
and from it I reached the following con- 
clusions: 

1. The Secretariat of Commerce does not 
accept a 10-percent reduction on the price 
to the public, although this means a year- 
ly savings to the consumer of Bs 45 million, 
that is, a sum far above that of the total 
sales of tetracyclins in Venezuela, 

2. Dr. Thula Campos considers that any 
price reduction of the tetracyclins less than 
80 percent on the retail price would not be 
accepted by that office. 

3. They showed me the cost index’s pre- 
sented by our competitors. Among them 
there is one which makes a 60-percent bene- 
fit above cost, but unfortunately I was un- 
able to read his name (see letter of Mr. R. 
Pagan. Torres dated July 7, 1959). 

4. The Secretariat of Commerce will pro- 
ceed, after decreeing the regulation of the 
price of antibiotics with the vitamins, and 
so on successively with all imported prod- 
ucts. 

5. The possibility of avoiding any reduc- 
tion exists only with the locally made prod- 
ucts. 

That same afternoon the representatives 
of tetracyclins, whom I had called, met in 
my office, with the purpse of discussing the 
developments of the meeting of AFIDRO on 
the 4th inst., and to reach a unanimous 
proposition on our part, seeing as we are the 
most affected. Present at this meeting were 
Dr. Silva, of Pfizer, Dr. Finch, of Squibb, 
Messrs. Rubio and Ayala, of Bristol, Mr. Kust, 
representative of Remedia, which represents 
Hoechst and who excused himself for not 
having the authority to take any decision, 
Dr. Mason representative of Lepetit did not 
come to the meeting. 

There we decided not to accept in this 
afternoon's meeting that the firms which do 
not represent tetracyclins intervene or give 
their opinion as to the regulation of these 
products, wherefore this meeting is of no 
consequence to the facts of this letter. In 
this meeting, also, I informed them of those 
points I considered prudent they should 
know about my meeting with Dr. Thula 
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Campos. It is obvious that only a Euro- 
pean manufacturer could have such benefits 
and so it was acknowledged by the American 
manufacturers present. 

If the regulation which Dr. Thula Campos 
wishes to make with a rebate of 30 percent 
on the retail price is carried out, the price 
scale of acromycin on this market would 
be as follows (on the basis of the 250 mg. 
bottle x 16 capsules) : 


Retail price -- Bs16. 10 
Pharmacy price 12.38 
Wholesale price 9.90 


In view of this Mr. French of Squibb said 
that naturally this wholesale price of Bs9.90 
would be below the cost of the American 
manufacturers, that Squibb is not willing 
to give this market to the European manu- 
facturers and as they will soon finish their 
manufacturing plant in Japan, where costs 
are below even those of Europe, he would 
possibly receive tetracyclins from that coun- 


Now I wish to underline that we have pre- 
sented our costs based on the f.a.s. price of 
$4.04 which is the price at which Lederle 
sells to all the countries of the world. So 
I demonstrated it to Dr. Thula Campos in 
my interview with him, showing the list of 
prices of the representatives and distribu- 
tors of Lederle in Latin America, invoices of 
Cyanamid Inter-American to oil companies 
which operate in Venezuela and invoices of 
Cyanamid Great Britain, Ltd., to Sheel Pe- 
troleum Corp., for use in Venezuela. I do 
not know whom the representative of the 
Venezuelan Government is going to get in 
touch with, or whether he is leaving or has 
left for the United States. Naturally he 
will pay a visit to Lederle, where I hope you 
will be able to prove that our prices are 
$4.04 f.a.s. (on the basis of the 250-mg. bottle 
by 16 capsules). As to this the ball is in 
your court. 

Here it is now very little what we can do. 
Next week my father and I shall call on the 
Minister of Development to complain about 
the attitude of his Secretary of Commerce 
and try once more to warn him as to the 
consequences which such regulation as that 
which this gentleman is trying to carry out, 
informing him that contrary to the rest 
of the Latin American countries where reg- 
ulations have been carried out of late, spe- 
cifically in the case of Mexico last week, 
where it is only intended to equal the prices 
to those of the American domestic market, 
here where the prices are much less, the 
intentions are to make the manufacturing 
and distributing firms lose money. 

I understand that the price scale in the 
United States on the basis of the 250x16 
bottle is the following: 


I consider it would be convenient to our 
mutual interests that you send me imme- 
diately by air mail a product description 
catalog and a salesman product and pack- 
age manual, which I understand include the 
whole scale of prices for the domestic market. 

I take this opportunity to urge once more 
to send us the information for the manufac- 
ture of your products in Venezuela. My cor- 
respondance on this subject has not been 
replied to, although I well know that the 
New York office has the best of intentions 
and wishes in this respect, it seems that 
Pearl River does not send the necessary in- 
formation to New York. If we at this date 
had been manufacturing the products here 
we would have nothing to fear as to price 
regulation of pharmaceutical products. 

With my best regards, Iam, 

Very sincerely yours, 
LABORATORIOS BIOGEN, O. A. 
Luis H. Batt M. 
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VENEZUELAN PRICING SITUATION 
[Strictly Personal and Confidential] 
RNS—1893. 
Aucust 17, 1959. 
Mr. CONRAD G. HURLIMANN, 
Mr. M. C. HOUGH, 
Mexico. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 

Further to my memo RNS-1890 of 8-14-59, 
I should like to make the following com- 
ments: 

1. Said memo was written in very great 
haste. Therefore, please excuse some tran- 
scription errors such as “likehood” instead 
of “likelihood.” 

2. As you know it already, we, the 
brdspctrm importers, got together when 
Fomento was inquiring about our warehouse 
costs, and exchanged information as to the 
respective billing prices from abroad taking 
as a basis 250 mgm. caps 16’s. Biogen was 
the highest at US$4.04 although it’s quite 
possible that part of the confidential com- 
missions and allowances Biogen receives, this 
outfit may enter into the local books a 10 
percent commission from ACCO which would 

down that price to about US$3.64. 
Next were Pfizer & Bristol averaging US$3.40, 
this value being the correct one from 
the point of view of the local selling prices 
and the markups allowed by the price regu- 
lations presently in effect. Hoechst was at 
about US$2.80 and Lepetit at about US$2.66, 
Squibb being in the order of US$4.32 
(this last figure, though, applies to the tetra- 
cycline-nystatin combination which is sold 
at a premium here). It was agreed that 
Lepetit and Hoechst would maneuver the 
matter so that their costs would be declared 
as being more or less equal to the Bristol/ 
Pfizer level 

Two things then happened. Luis Henrique 
Ball, of Biogen, was called in by the Direc- 
tor of Commerce who threatened Luis Hen- 
rique with jail and a fine of Bs200,000 
for allegedly giving the Government false 
information. Luis Henrique, fortunately, 
and because of the consistent pricing poli- 
cies of ACCO specially with regard to 
brdspetrm items, was well equipped with 
all kinds of supporting documents, includ- 
ing domestic and international ACCO price 
lists, copies of ACCO invoices to innumerable 
countries, etc., with which documents he 
was able to show that his costs were real 
ones. He even invited the Director of Com- 
merce to have someone examine the Biogen 
books and to have someone also go up to 
New York and examine ACCO billing docu- 
ments there. The Lepetit case was an en- 
tirely different one; to begin with I under- 
stand that the Lepetit plant in Milano is 
being moved for which reason this firm was 
incapacitated till October to effect quick 
shipments to Venezuela at higher billing 
levels so that the local people would have 
complete evidence including that of the re- 
spective shipping documents. The local 
Lepetit distributor, being a former prison 
fellow (for political reasons) of the incum- 
bent Director of Commerce, was able to get 
by with incomplete evidence but, in order 
to keep Fomento from growing too suspicious 
about his costs, decided to declare costs at 
about 10 percent or so lower than the 
Bristol/Pfizer ones. 

Fomento, in the face of the cost discrepan- 
cles existing in the information presented by 
the various importers, took the cunning de- 
cision outlined in the first paragraph of page 
3 of RNS-1890. 

3. Now then, as I tried to outline it in 
RNS-1890, the situation is likely to be a very 
puzzling one. 

If we stay at our present f.a.s. levels, we are 
going to have selling prices higher than the 
respective European ones. If so, our sales 
will suffer the impact of the price difference. 
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If our f.a.s. levels are lowered, then the 
Venezuelan Government will conclude that 
there is a cat in the bag with God only knows 
what results. And, what about the reper- 
cussions in the domestic market? 

If Pfizer decides that we could get ship- 
ments from low-cost countries at lower bill- 
ing levels, as Messrs. Rehm (from New York) 
and Ellis (from Mexico) intimated that 
Squibb would do, what are then going to be 
the financial repercussions on the general 
P. & L. of the whole company as this solution 
might have some implications that escape my 
limited knowledge of the company’s general 
operational picture? 

If we go for local production, what about 
the respective higher costs in Venezuela, and, 
what about the respective billing prices from 
abroad to us re the raw materials? As a 
matter of fact, the local industry would be 
unable to make and sell similar products at 
prices competitive with regard to the respec- 
tive European ones. The Government could 
not give tariff/import quota protection, for 
the Government has foolishly committed it- 
self to lower drug prices. 

As you can see, Houghie, there is nothing 
concrete I might propose at this stage, spe- 
cially right now that the contemplated decree 
hasn't come out yet. Furthermore, the fact 
and figures we would then be in a position 
to submit on the basis of our local limited 
knowledge, would have to be analyzed and 
decided upon with the much broader view 
that the general Pfizer management has at 
headquarters about the international opera- 
tional picture. 

In conclusion, we'll have to wait till the 
expected measure is enacted by the Govern- 
ment. Meanwhile, renewed efforts are being 
made to prevent said measure from being 
taken although the consensus of opinion is 
to the effect that things had gone too far 
already. 

I shall keep you posted, and, if necessary, 
I shall not hesitate to visit with you in per- 
son (with your prior knowledge and consent, 
of course) if events call for it. 

With kindest regards. 

RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 


TENTATIVE REACTION 


AuGusT 19, 1959. 
RNS-1903. 
Mr. CONRAD G. HURLIMANN, 
Mr. M. C. Hobo, 
Mexico. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas: 

This is with reference to my memos to you, 
RNS-1890 and 1893, of which Conrad was sent 
copies. 

It is expected that the Government decree 
re antibiotics will be issued very shortly. 
When that happens, we the American houses 
will get together on a local basis to review 
the then newly created situation. In all 
probability we shall also have to meet with 
our European counterparts and at least with 
the wholesalers as well. As far as I am con- 
cerned, I don’t think we shall be able to come 
to any definite agreements here till the situ- 
ation is also reviewed and decided upon by 
our respective home offices, and accordingly 
I may have to go to Mexico and/or New York 
for this purpose as my colleagues also plan 
to do with their respective headquarters. 

It would be very helpful, though, if feas- 
ible, that you and/or Conrad should want to 
give me a tentative reaction to RNS—1890 /3, 
because it might give me an idea as to what 
is the possible course of action that the 
company might wish to pursue in the future 
if the expected takes place as hopelessly 
expected now. 

Please refer particularly to (d) on page 3 
of RNS-1890 and to 3 of RNS-1893. 

With kindest regards. 

RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 

P.S.—If you use garbled, personalized lan- 
guage, I think I'll get the point. Thank you. 
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PFIZER MEMORANDUM 


SEPTEMBER 1, 1959. 
To: Mr. R. N. Silva, Caracas. 
From: Frank P. Wilson, New York. 

We have recently been advised in New 
York that several changes have taken place 
within Afidro itself and that the group is 
now split into three factions—the local labs, 
the ones with antibiotics as major items, 
and then those without major antibiotics. 
Also, that governmental pressure has been 
brought to bear on the group as a whole 
indicating that a 30-percent reduction across 
the board is the Government's objective and 
that as a counteroffer Afidro has now sug- 
gested a 10-percent reduction in major anti- 
biotic prices, 

Will you please advise us whether or not 
this information is correct as we are being 
queried in New York as to our position and 
also our intentions as to the future. Since 
we know neither, it puts us in an em 
ing position. 

Frank P, WILSON. 


PFIZER FOREIGN TRADE SUBSIDIARIES, 
INTEROFFICE MEMORANDUM 


August 25, 1959. 
To: Mr. Rafael N. Silva, Venezuela. 
From: Mr. M. C. Hough, Mexico. 
Subject: Prices. 

DEAR RAFAEL: Based upon your various 
memos concerning the above subject, it ap- 
pears that there is nothing that can be done 
at the moment except to await the final deci- 
sion of the Government. I discussed the 
matter with Frank Wilson yesterday and he 
advised me that he has some information 
from other companies which would seem to 
indicate that the Government is interested 
in applying a formula other than that which 
you have mentioned. We are assuming, 
however, that your information is more 
accurate. 

If the formula which you mention should 
be used then it would appear that the de- 
crease in prices to the commerce would be 
slight, but that because of the competitive 
situation prices to the Government would 
come down drastically. With the informa- 
tion which I have at hand it would be my 
suggestion that we meet competition Govern- 
ment-wise, but to try to obtain a premium on 
sales of sigmamycin and terramycin to the 
commerce. We would, of course, have to dis- 
cuss the feasibility of this idea before put- 
ting it into effect, but I would guess that the 
effect upon prescriptions from consultorios 
would not be serious if there were slight dif- 
ference in price between our products and 
the tetracyclines. 

I have asked Frank to write to you and will 
await further information from you concern- 
ing the Government's action. Subsequent 
discussions on the matter should be held be- 
fore actually changing our present price 
structures, 

Kindest personal regards. 

M. C. Hover. 


PRICES 
AUGUST 31, 1959. 

RNS-1932. 
Mr. FRANK P. WILSON, 
Mr. M. C. HOUGH, 
Mexico. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas. 

I have received your courteous memo of 
August 25, 1959, on the above subject. 

Yes, I would very much like to hear from 
Frank. Needless to say, as indicated before, 
we would not change our present price struc- 
tures without fully clearing the matter up 
with headquarters. 

From what you tell me I understand that 
Frank has received different information 
through other companies as to the formula 
that the Venezuelan Government is in all 
probability going to apply. 
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My only comment is that whatever infor- 
mation I have passed on to you gentlemen is, 
to the very best of my knowledge, based upon 
the fullest appraisal of everything that has 
been going on here. Recognizing the para- 
mount importance of this matter, I am keep- 
ing myself completely abreast of the local 
developments even though, naturally, we 
shall not know anything final till the ex- 
pected decree is actually issued, especially 
from the point of view of what are going 
to be the price differentials between the 
American products and their respective Eu- 
ropean counterparts. I have nothing further 
to report on the subject matter at this mo- 
ment save the fact that the whole Vene- 
zuelan pharmaceutical industry and com- 
merce are presently in the state of great 
anxiety waiting to see what are going to be 
the real steps that the Government is going 
to take re antibiotics and the repercussions 
of such steps. I may also add that one of my 
friends here, manager of an American phar- 
maceutical branch in this country, tells me 
that the reaction he has gotten from his 
New York headquarters suggests to him that 
apparently in New York the Venezuelan case 
has not been completely understood as in all 
probability some local branch managers and 
distributors have not accurately told their 
stateside headquarters what actually has 
been going on in Venezuela of late. 

With kindest regards, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 


[Strictly personal and confidential] 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1959. 
RNS-1947. 


Mr. M. C. HOUGH, 

Mr. FRANK P. WILSON, 
New York. 

RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas, 

Yours of September 1, 1959. 

My reply is the reaffirmation of mine to 
Houghie with copy to you, RNS-1932 of Au- 
gust 31, 1959. 

However, as you probably know, I have 
sent Conrad copies of certain memos I had 
written to Houghie already. As AFIDRO 
groups together local labs, foreign firms with 
local manufacturing facilities, foreign firms 
like ourselves that do not manufacture any- 
thing locally, and, local distributors of 
foreign producers, it’s only naturally that 
now and then certain dissensions should 
take place; furthermore. I did report to the 
Nola Headquarters last March 18 (RNS- 
1631), among other things, the “recent for- 
mation of an association (chamber) of 
strictly national pharmaceutical labs * * * of 
Venezuelan capital only * * * even with the 
exclusion of local labs that handle foreign 
lines as well * * * that will fight for the 
Government to enact laws compul- 
sory that at least 80 percent of the capital of 
pharmaceutical labs operating in Venezuela 
should be in the hands of Venezuelan na- 
tionals. * * * We don’t think that these ex- 
treme steps will succeed but they are an in- 
dication of the nationalistic spirit presently 
infiltrating the country.” True, the major 
group ones—even one non-AFIDRO mem- 
ber—get together to discuss affairs of mutual 
interest, but, the split you have been told 
about in New York is not exactly a reality. 
True, the press and some Government Officials 
have spoken about great price reductions, 
but, the approach seems to be more in the 
order of what is described in the first para- 
graph of page 3 of RNS-1890 (Houghie/Con- 
rad). True, at a given moment during the 
course of the countless conversations that 
had taken place between AFIDRO and the 
Government, it was informally mentioned 
(on AFIDRO’s part) the possibility of a 10- 
percent reduction at the expense of chiefly 
the 6-percent discount that retailers in the 
human field enjoy below the so-called list 
price. Suggestion that was rejected on the 
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ground that the Government wanted to 
make a thorough investigation re each prod- 
uct group (as it has been done with antibi- 
otic preparations for human use—see page 
2 of RNS—1890) to then consider the taking of 
more specific action; however, at no time has 
AFIDRO “suggested a 10-percent reduction 
in major antibiotic prices.” 

The expected decree hasn’t been issued 
yet, and RNS-1914 (Houghie/Conrad) may 
have had something to do with it; nonethe- 
less, the Government is committed to do 
something. One thing, though, that may 
happen is that, if the Goyernment does what 
apparently is going to be done in connection 
with human antibiotic prices, the repercus- 
sions could be so great as to causing the Gov- 
ernment—much to the misfortune of U.S. 
antibiotic producers—to be more cautious in 
the handling of price control measures rela- 
tive to other pharmaceuticals. 

Cordially, 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 


INTERNATIONAL PFIZER SUBSIDIARIES 
MEMORANDUM 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1959. 
To: Dr. R. N. Silva, Caracas. 
From: Frank P. Wilson, New York. 
Subject: Local Prices. 

I appreciate the thoughts reflected in your 
memo of September 3 and can well under- 
stand how the situation can become cloudy 
and confusing very easily with numerous 
individuals and companies all striving for 
different objectives, and some purposely and 
deliberately muddying the water. We have 
the above conditions as a permanent hazard 
in New York, therefore, the following com- 
ments are passed on in the sense that they 
have been received in the above atmosphere. 

We understand that, insofar as broad 
spectrum prices are concerned, the Vene- 
zuelan Government has now said to all im- 
porters that there will not be any price ad- 
justment required. However, they have 
copies of previous import prices and expect 
that these import prices will be the basis of 
future selling prices, and that the formula 
percentage buildup over landed costs, dis- 
tributors margin, wholesaler and retailer 
markups will be observed. In this respect 
we will then have a selling price based on 
our imported cost, and Lepetit and others 
will have a selling price within the market 
based on their imported cost. Since their 
imported costs were substantially lower than 
ours, we will be forced to sell at a higher 
price, or in order to negotiate business (par- 
ticularly with governmental agencies) re- 
duce our prices substantially and thereby 
the Government will effectively have reduced 
prices without forcing any company to do 
so. Is this basically correct? 

We have also been advised that govern- 
mental purchases will now be based on the 
application of these markups to the in- 
voice prices which are in the hands of the 
Government. If this is also factual, we will 
then in the future not do any business 
with the Government because our quoting 
price will be substantially higher than some 
of our competitors. 

Our future looks rosy. 

P. WILSON. 


PRICE CONTROL 
OCTOBER 2, 1959. 

RNS-2021. 
Mr. J. C. HOUGH, 
Mr. FRANK P. WILSON, 
New York. 
RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA, 
Caracas: 

Thank you for your memo of September 
17, 1959. I understand the informational 
cloudiness in New York and I would like to 
make some clarifications. 
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No, It is not true that. the Venezuelan 
Government has said to all importers that 
there will be no price adjustments required 
re broad-spectrum antibiotics. Please refer 
to previous correspondence. 

Your assumption at the bottom of the 
second paragraph of your memo is correct. 

No price controls re sales to the Govern- 
ment exist as yet. The only exception to 
this is that Federal Government entities have 
to have their purchase orders approved by 
the Federal Controller’s Office; and the rule 
is that this Office, in connection with a given 
item, regardless of who sells it, will not ap- 
prove any purchase orders except at the low- 
est price that may have been effectively 
quoted by any supplier. In other words, 
ence in connection with a given product 
someone goes down pricewise, all suppliers 
of the same product also have to go down if 
they want to sell to the Federal Government. 

Attached you'll find photostats of inter- 
esting local press publications of recent dates 
in connection with the subject matter. 

With kindest regards. 

RAFAEL NICANOR SILVA. 

Enclosures. 

P.S.—Apparently the Ministry of Develop- 
ment is now going to investigate veterinary 
antibiotic dosage forms. We'll see. Thank 
you. 


{Translation from Spanish] 
Caracas, May 31, 1956. 

(By Telephone) 
Bocan, 
Cyinteram, 
New York: 

Manager Hoechst Distributors. At present 
in Germany. Price situation continues same 
way as I had reported to you. Writing greet- 


ings. 
Luis BALL BIOGEN. 
For Biogen Laboratories Co. 


[English translation] 


LHBM-4154 
Caracas, 
May 31, 1956. 

Mr. E. T. BOGAN, 

Vice President, Cyanamid Inter-American 
Corp., Lederle Laboratories Division, 49 
West 49th Street, New York, N.Y., U.S.A. 

Dear Mn. Bocan: As soon as I returned to 
Caracas, I informed my father of all the con- 
versations we had about the price problem 
presented to us by the special discounts of 
Hoechst and of the possible solution at which 
we arrived in New York. 

Iam cabling you today as follows: 

“Manager Hoechst Distributors. At present 
in Germany. Price situation continues same 
way as I had informed you. Writing greet- 
ings.” 

The assistant to Mr. Hartung, manager of 
Remedia which distributes the Hoechst prod- 
ucts, is not a person with sufficient authority 
to warrant my discussing this problem with 
him. 

In fact, I have found that our unfavorable 
position continues just as I left it on my 
departure to the United States, and I was 
informed that in May it was again impos- 
sible for us to sell a single bottle of acromy- 
cin to the Social Security Institute because 
that institute continues stocking only hesta- 
cycline owing to the special conditions which 
its distributors continue to grant it. My 
father, as well as Mr. Escendon and Mr. 
Osorio feel that Hoechst will hardly diminish 
these special conditions because (otherwise) 
social security would most certainly stop 
not only to buy hestacycline but all other 
products which it has been purchasing from 
them, especially penicillins, since, as you 
know, Hoechst is social security’s only sup- 
plier of this product with whom it maintains 
a very large volume (business). As you will 
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remember, this argument came up in New 
York in our conversation about this matter. 

So then, the prospects are that our 
acromycin sales will go down considerably, 
and, in the long run, the aureomycin sales 
will also suffer, as it is logical to think that 
this antibiotic will gradually be replaced by 
the superiority of tetracycline. 

I am sure you will be interested in know- 
ing that many of the U.S. laboratories are in 
@ very difficult situation in Venezuela right 
now. We have had information to the effect 
that Pfizer sales continue to drop, that Sharp 
& Dohme is losing ground more and more, 
and, in addition to this, as I informed you in 
person, with reference to Wyeth, its sales had 
gone down from a monthly average of 360,000 
to 100,000 bolivares. 

I don’t want to close this letter without 
thanking you again, both you and Mrs. 
Bogan, for all the courtesies and kindnesses 
which you so generously bestowed on us dur- 
ing the time Mercedes and I were in New 
York. 

With cordial greetings, I remain, as always. 

Very truly yours, 
Lurs H. Batu, M., 
Assistant Manager 
(For Biogen Laboratories Corp.). 


INTEROFFICE CORRESPONDENCE 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 
February 21, 1957. 
Attention of: Mr. B. C. Prieto. 
Subject: Bulk Prices, Venezuela. 
Confirming recent discussions, we submit 


the following information: 
Code Product g3” Unit 
No. price 
0363. Diamox Pd - k 
1208. Miltown Pd. 7. T 
1846. Sulfadiazine Pd $ 
4613-40. Porihemin capsules 27. 97 D 
-46.| Lederplex capsules. .-- 13.35 0. 
4245-46. Prenatal capsules 17.16 Do. 
T 
412746] Delphicol capsules . 0. 
3153-01 Eedinso — — 4.63 | Kilo. 


Above prices, with the exception of Sulfa- 
diazine powder for which we indicated the 
fine chemical division’s highest price, are 
“backed off” prices. The backed off price for 
Sulfadiazine powder contained in tablets is 
$27.50 per kilo. This should be sold by 
the fine chemical division. 

On Miltown powder we submitted a price 
based on Carter’s selling price of $2.60 per 
50 tablets instead of ours to Venezuela of 
$1.59 for 25 tablets, as the latter will yield a 
price $114.27 per kilo of powder. 

Prices for premixes on Rhinazine and Led- 
erplex liquid will be submitted as soon as 
Pearl River foreign manufacturing and cost 
departments supply us with the pertaining 
technical and cost data. 


T. PIAGET. 
TM cap 250 mg. 16’s. 
P. lista (1.F). 
P. mayousta (20 percent 3. 40 
13. 60 
Pto pago (2 percent 0. 2F2 
13. 328 
Fanu 1F (6 percent) 1.02 
1, 598 
Con prorito pago 
3 ee 13.328 
VORA A —T—T—T——— eeeeece 15.98 
Uhlid (19.90 percent) 2, 652 
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Sin prorito pago 
Costo. 


E acannon 13. 60 
F — 15.98 
Uhlid (1F.50 percent 2. 38 

JUAN FRANCO M., 
Sub-gerencia. 
Hoticina 

Grageas: 

100 mgs. X 72=74.00. 

100 mgs. X 24= 25.00. 

100 mgs. X 700=96.00. 
Grageas: 

200 mgs. X 12=23.50. 
Pediatico: 

* 60 cc. = 14.50. 

1X250=9.75. 

UTX % 0z.=3.50. 

U opt. 6 oz.=1.75. 
Albamycin: 

1 oz. 250= 20.60—17.50—15.45. 
Cathomycin: 

16 X 250=21.00—2.50. 

[Cablegram] 
New YORK. 


Idefra Caracas: 

Plt advise reason higher fas your orders 
samje samfa samdy matag than comparable 
TM also require local schedules with compet 
info. 

Samje: Sigma 250X 8s. 

Samfa: Sigma 250 * 168. 

Samdy: Sigma 250 X 100s. 

Matag: Matro 250 X 100s. 


[BGP-166] 
CYANAMID INTER-AMERICAN CORP. 
LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION, 
April 25, 1958. 
Dr. R. R. BALL, 
Laboratories Biogen, C.A. 
Apartado 741, Caracas, Venezuela. 

Dear DR. Batu: After discussing with our 
management the matter of prices of the 
products competing with Ledercort in Vene- 
zuela, the price FAS of US$5.60 was estab- 
lished for the 30-tablet 4 mg. container, as 
we informed you in our cable of yesterday 
which said: Recable April 21 matter, price 
Ledercort discussed in detail with Mr. Vogan, 
Price approved $5.60 FAS. We feel this price 
will permit offer price to public of 35.75. 
Writing greetings.” 

Replying to your cable of April 23, we 
would like to mention certain points in order 
to clarify the situation of the Ledercort 
prices on the different markets. 

Before Ledercort was introduced, a study 
Was made of similar products of the compe- 
tition. That study disclosed that the largest 
volume of products on the majority of mar- 
kets was Meticorten, and it was decided to 
adjust our price as closely as possible to the 
price of that product. 

We find, however, that Meticorten, instead 
of having equivalent prices on all markets, 
had very different prices from one market 
to another. Owing to this, it was n 
in some cases to reduce the price at which 
we would normally have offered our Leder- 
cort, such as we are doing now in the case 
of Venezuela. 

Later, the problem arose of the entry of 
Manacort into the market, with which prod- 
uct we must match our prices, since it com- 
petes directly with ours. 

We trust that the price we have established 
for Ledercort in Venezuela will enable you 
to compete on equal terms with the Squibb 
product. 

I would appreciate any comment you 
would care to make on this particular. 

Very truly yours, 


. G. PRIETO, 
Territorial Sales Manager. 
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JULIO 7, 1959. 
Pacan 
CYANAMID 
SANTURCE 
(Puerto Rico): 

Fracasso tuvo exito cinco centavos baja 

Bristol. 
Luis. 
Es auténtico: 
por Laboratorios Biogen, C.A. 
Victoria Acosta D. 
Lt. BIOGEN CARACAS: 

Prensa ee uu ayer publico primera plana 
articulo de cargo de monopolio y fijáron pre- 
cios hecho por gobierno ee uu a 6 principales 
companias drogas incluyendo cyanamid 
punto si prensa su pais les in o da 
mucha publicidad este articulo tenemos de- 
claración hecha por. 

Dr. MALCOLM REFUTANDO, 
Los Cargos. 

Punto favor cablegrafiarme si creen con- 
veniente publicar declaracion punto hagan 
ninguna declaracion sin previa aprobacion, 
New York, punto. 

ROLAND. 


FECHAS DE REONIONES | DE FABRICANTES Y 
DISTRIBUIDORES DE TETRACICLINA PARA CON- 
VENIR PRECIOS 
17 de setiembre de 1956. 
26 de setiembre de 1956. 
4 de febrero de 1957. 
8 de mayo de 1957. 
10 de mayo de 1957. 
14 de mayo de 1957. 
15 de mayo de 1958. 
2 de julio de 1958. 
20 de agosto de 1958. 
25 de junio de 1959. 
2 de julio de 1959. 
3 de julio de 1959. 
13 de julio de 1959. 
3 de febrero de 1960. 
5 de febrero de 1960. 
22 de febrero de 1960. 
25 de marzo de 1960. 
28 de marzo de 1960. 
31 de marzo de 1960. 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HART. I congratulate the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for performing a 
valuable public service by calling our 
attention to what appears to be a highly 
questionable practice in the worldwide 
sale of broad-spectrum antibiotics. I 
believe it is reading that all of us should 
engage in in the next few days. I hope 
that the record made here this after- 
noon will be the subject of thoughtful 
consideration by all of us. 

While much of the evidence which the 
Senator cites comes from past hearings 
of the Senate Antitrust and Monopoly 
Subcommittee, many of the facts he re- 
ports shed further light on the problem 
and raise a serious question whether 
there is, as he suggests, a worldwide 
cartel among drug manufacturers to fix 
the price of wonder drugs at identical 
and excessive amounts. 

The facts set forth by the Senator and 
the allegations he has made are ex- 
tremely serious and are of great interest 
to me as chairman of the Antitrust Sub- 
committee. For years this subcommit- 
tee has been concerned with problems 
of monopoly in the drug industry. We 
have also been actively concerned with 
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international business practices that 
may be monopolistic in nature. Indeed 
this year the subcommittee plans ex- 
tensive hearings on foreign trade and 
the antitrust laws. For my part I have 
been concerned with prices of drugs and 
with the cost of medical care. Our hear- 
ings have caused me to introduce legis- 
lation that would help reduce the cost 
of medical care by forbidding doctors to 
profit from the sale of goods they dis- 
pense—S, 2568. 

Our past interest in drug prices and in 
questions of monopoly in the drug indus- 
try, however, in no way reduce the im- 
portance of the material offered today 
by the Senator from Louisiana. He has 
placed the problem in a larger, interna- 
tional perspective. The facts he recites 
strongly suggest that a world cartel may 
exist. This may help explain even more 
adequately why drug manufacturers 
have traditionally sold drugs at identical 
prices in countries throughout the world. 

The issues to which the Senator has 
directed our attention are, of course, 
complex. But they deserve careful study 
for the likelihood of antitrust violation 
is great. As the Wall Street Journal re- 
ports today—February 10—the Justice 
Department is investigating certain as- 
pects of international trade in the sale 
of drugs by American companies. It has 
issued a number of civil investigative de- 
mands as part of its inquiry, partly in 
response to an earlier investigation by 
the Antitrust Subcommittee. Thus, we 
await the outcome of the Department’s 
investigation. However, I can assure the 
Senator that the facts he has produced 
are of great interest to me. We will ex- 
amine them closely to determine whether 
the subcommittee should take any fur- 
ther action of its own. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Michigan. As the Senator knows, 
it is no particular fun in exposing these 
corrupt business practices. These cor- 
porations have executives who are fine 
men and highly regarded people. None 
of us likes to be the man who insists on 
exposing these kinds of activities. But 
when poor people are made to pay from 
20 to 100 times what they ought to have 
to pay for medicine, not only in this 
country but all over the world—poor 
people who have to pay more for medi- 
cine than they make in a month in some 
of these unfortunate countries—it is time 
that someone called a halt. 

We must do something about it. I 
am certain that we shall have occasion 
to discuss the subject later. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HART. Especially would I hope 
that we give some thought to the com- 
ments which the Senator has just made 
with respect to the generic-name pre- 
scriptions. There is much else in the 
speech but this is a sensitive nerve in the 
ethical drug-producer field. They jump 
up and insist that to change the generic 
prescription would be running the risk 
of exposing a patient to substandard un- 
safe drugs. 

The Kefauver bill responded to that 
problem up to a point. It assures that 
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there will not be produced and marketed 
in this country a drug that does not meet 
standards and open wide the doors of 
every producer for inspection. But more 
basic, and what has caused me over the 
past few years to suggest frequently the 
desirability to prescribe generically, is 
that many jurisdictions in this country 
require that a patient who is on welfare 
be given a generic prescription, and medi- 
cal associations participate in this 
practice. 

If it is unsafe for the fellow whose bank 
account is zero, it is unsafe for every- 
body. But it is not unsafe, apparently, 
to give the person who is receiving wel- 
fare benefits a generic prescription. 
Therefore, how can it consistently be 
argued that except for the welfare pa- 
tient, a generic prescription is unsafe? It 
does not add up. All of us should bend 
every effort to persuade physicians to 
prescribe generically. Another feature 
of the Kefauver bill was intended to en- 
courage this practice. 

Now it is required that the generic 
name appear prominently on the label, 
even though the trade name be more con- 
spicuous. This is an effort, again, to re- 
mind physicians that there is a way that 
they, in their role as purchasing agent 
for the patient—which is their role—can 
make life, if not healthier for the patient, 
at least easier. 

Again, I salute the Senator from Lou- 
isiana for his comments on this subject. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Michigan, like 
myself, has had the experience of being 
chairman of a subcommittee on monop- 
oly. I think he shares the frustration I 
have felt on occasions when we have tried 
to protect the public from some of the 
highway robbery and gouging that have 
occurred in some situations. 

It is perfectly all right, so far as I am 
concerned, if manufacturers wish to 
spend huge sums of money to advertise 
a trade name, so as to make the product 
appear better. However, I recall, from 
my law school days, a case concerning 
the advertising of the Bayer Co., which 
sought to restrict the use of its trade 
name “Aspirin.” Aspirin is nothing but 
monosalicylic acid. It is a good pain 
reliever. Anybody can make it. Once 
he knows the process, there is nothing to 
it. It has been in the public domain for 
a long time. 

The Bayer Co. sought to prevent any- 
one else from using the name “Aspirin.” 
If aspirin were sold, it must be called 
monosalicylic acid. One can imagine 
how many sales would be made if it were 
required that the product be called 
monosalicylic acid. That big name 
would scare anyone to death. 

Bayer finally won the case; anyone 
else would have to call the product some- 
thing other than “aspirin.” If one buys 
Bayer aspirin, he buys himself a nice 
tablet with “Bayer” stamped on it. He 
is told that there is no better aspirin in 
the world—and that is correct. There 
is no better, and there is no worse; they 
are all the same. 

If one goes to Dr. Calver’s office in the 
Capitol and says he wants something to 
cure his headache, Dr. Calver will pro- 
ceed to hand him a little box containing 
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tablets that are not even marked. When 
one opens the box, he finds little pills. 
They do not have the name “Bayer” on 
them; they do not have the name “St. 
Joseph” on them. They are nothing but 
little pills. But if one takes them, they 
will do the same thing for his headache 
that Bayer aspirin or anybody else’s 
aspirin will do. The Government buys 
these pills for far less than the price at 
which the company sells them under its 
trade name. 

Other drugs that are in the public do- 
main often have product trade names. 
For instance, reserpin is manufactured 
under the trade name Serpisil. When 
the doctor writes a prescription for Serp- 
isil, rather than reserpin, it means that 
one has to pay several dollars instead of 
47 cents for the product. Druggists cus- 
tomarily receive a 100-percent markup 
on drugs. I do not complain about that. 
I do not believe they are getting rich. I 
do not know of a druggist who became a 
millionaire selling drugs. But having 
paid 47 cents for the product, he could 
afford to sell it to the customer for $1 
and be happy with the profit he made. 

But no, the manufacturers are going 
around the country, brainwashing State 
legislators who do not understand what 
is taking place, seeking to have laws 
passed which would require purchasers 
to pay 165 times the actual cost of a 
product. 

Mr. HART. The Senator from Louisi- 
ana will recall that we have not been 
very successful in persuading the indus- 
try to develop less complicated generic 
names. What is taking place is a minor 
part of the effort to deter the use of 
generic name prescriptions. I suppose 
that on occasions the effort is successful. 
A generic name should be simple. When 
a physician has busy days and many 
things to do, the more complicated a gen- 
eric name can be made, the less easy it is 
to remember it, even if the physician 
would like to pass onto the patient a 
prescription which could be filled more 
easily. 

During the delivery of Mr. Lone of 
Louisiana’s speech, 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield for 
a moment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I regret 
very much that I must leave the Cham- 
ber. I am a delegate to the Mexican- 
American Conference and it is necessary 
for me to go to their meeting now. How- 
ever, I wish it to appear in the RECORD 
that as a member of the Monopoly Sub- 
committee I appreciate very much the 
superb work the Senator from Louisiana 
is doing in the monopoly field. I would 
commend this subject to the attention 
of every Senator. 

Again, I thank the Senator for his 
excellent contribution. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. The Senator has been a very 
strong advocate of competition and he 
has been an opponent of monopoly. 

I would urge him to take a copy of 
my speech with him over the weekend 
and read all of the details. 

I thank the Senator. 
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JOURNAL OF FEBRUARY 9, 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
day, February 9, 1966, be approved. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


REPORT ON POSITIONS IN GRADES 
GS-16, 17, AND 18 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a letter from the Chair- 
man, U.S. Civil Service Commission, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on positions in 
grades GS-16, 17, and 18, for the cal- 
endar year 1965 which, with the accom- 
panying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF VERMONT 
LEGISLATURE 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present, 
for appropriate reference, a joint resolu- 
tion of the Legislature of the State of 
Vermont, relating to the special milk 
program for schoolchildren. I ask un- 
animous consent that the joint resolu- 
tion be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was received and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, as follows: 

H.J. Res. 16 
Joint resolution relating to special mik pro- 
gram for schoolchildren 

Whereas annually the U.S. Congress ap- 
propriates funds for a special milk program 
for schoolchildren, and 

Whereas during the last session of Con- 
gress, the sum of $103 million was voted for 
for such purpose, and 

Whereas millions of schoolchildren 
throughout the country greatly benefit from 
this am, and 

Whereas the U.S. Budget Bureau has re- 
cently issued a directive, effective February 
1. 1966, cutting $3 million from said program: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate and house of repre- 
sentatives, That the Vermont General As- 
sembly oppose such cutback of the milk 
program, and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of the State 
be directed to send a copy of this resolution 
to our congressional delegation. 

Approved February 1, 1966. 

Putir H. Horr, 
Governor. 
RICHARD W. MALLARY, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
JOHN J. DALEY, 
President of the Senate. 


REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


The following report of a committee 
was submitted: 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, from the 
Committee on Armed Services, with amend- 
ments: 

S. 2791. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1966 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and tracked 
combat vehicles and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes (Rept. No. 992). 
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BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2912. A bill to declare that certain fed- 
erally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. TALMADGE: 

S. 2913. A bill for the relief of Charles H. 
Thurston; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2914. A bill to extend for 2 years Public 
Law 815, 8lst Congress, relating to Federal 
assistance for school construction in fed- 
erally impacted areas; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Moxrora when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE: 

S. 2915. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to grant fellowships for grad- 
uate study in highway transportation en- 
gineering; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Blu when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2916. A bill to provide for a weather 
modification program to be carried out by 
the Secretary of Commerce; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS (for himself and 
Mr. KUCHEL) : 

S. 2917. A bill to improve the statistics of 
the United States by providing for a census 
in the years 1967, 1975, and every 10 years 
thereafter; to the Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MOSS: 

S. 2918. A bill to direct the Secretary of 
the Interior to reinstate a certain oll and 
gas lease; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CANNON: 

S. 2919. A bill to extend for 2 years Public 
Law 815, 81st Congress, relating to Federal 
assistance for school construction in fed- 
erally impacted areas; to the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Cannon when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 2920. A bill for the relief of Jean Mele- 
dain Auguste; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE (for himself, Mr. 
McGovern, Mr. TyYpDINGs, and Mr, 
YARBOROUGH) : 

S. 2921. A bill to provide a special milk 
program for children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Proxmrre when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HART (for himself, Mr. CLARK, 
Mr. Baym, Mr. DIRKSEN, Mr. DOUG- 
Las, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
McCartuy, Mr. McNamara, Mr. 
MONDALE, Mr. NELSON, Mr. PROXMIRE, 
Mr. Scorr, and Mr. Young of Ohio): 

S. 2922. A bill granting the consent of 
Congress to a Great Lakes Basin Compact, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Harr when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. DOUGLAS (for himself, Mr. 
Case, Mr. Hart, Mr. Javits, Mr. MORSE, 
Mr. PROXMIRE, Mr. Dopp, Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy, Mr. Scorr, Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, Mr. Younc of Ohio, Mrs. 
NEUBERGER, Mr. McIntyre, Mr. BAYH, 
Mr. Ristcorr, Mr, NELSON, and Mr. 
MONDALE) : 

S. 2923. A bill entitled “The Civil Rights 
Protection Act of 1966”; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Douctas when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota: 

S. 2924. A bill to provide for the establish- 
ment of a pilot plant at Grand Forks, N. Dak., 
to carry out research relating to low ash coal; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 


RESOLUTION 


DISAPPROVAL OF REORGANIZATION 
PLAN NUMBERED 1 OF 1966 


Mr. JAVITS submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 220) to disapprove Reorgani- 
zation Plan Numbered 1 of 1966, which 
was referred to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Javrrs, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF 
PUBLIC LAW 815 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, today 
I am introducing a bill to extend the pro- 
visions of Public Law 815 for another 2 
years. 

Public Law 815 provides construction 
funds for federally affected school dis- 
tricts which have problems of overcrowd- 
ing caused by the construction of new 
military facilities, school population in- 
gi on Indian reservations, and the 

e. 

This valuable legislation has, since its 
enactment by the 81st Congress, helped 
hundreds of hard-pressed school districts 
around the country to provide adequate 
facilities for the education of our youth. 

Unless we of the Congress act prompt- 
ly, Public Law 815 will expire on June 30, 
and I doubt that very many of us will 
want that to happen. 

Schools in every State in the Nation 
have benefited from construction funds 
provided by Public Law 815. 

Since its inception, New Mexico schools 
alone have received a total of $41,065,516 
through Public Law 815. Last year, 11 
New Mexico districts received a total of 
$3,610,230, and the estimate for the cur- 
rent year is nearly $2 million. 

Throughout the country, Public Law 
815 has financed $1,204,279,711 worth of 
school construction since 1951, and every 
oy thus spent met an essential local 
need. 

In recent years, annual expenditures 
have been about $50 million. The need 
will be as great next year, but unless we 
act, there will be no funds to meet the 


Mr. President, I believe a number of 
Senators will wish to join as cosponsors. 
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on this bill, and for that reason I ask 
that it lie on the desk until February 18. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from New Mexico. 

The bill (S. 2914) to extend for 2 years 
Public Law 815, 8lst Congress, relating 
to Federal assistance for school construc- 
tion in federally impacted areas, intro- 
duced by Mr. Montoya, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE 
STUDY IN HIGHWAY TRANSPOR- 
TATION ENGINEERING 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
grant fellowships for graduate study in 
highway transportation engineering. It 
is aimed directly at overcoming a severe 
shortage of experts in this field so vital 
to highway safety. 

There are many important phases to 
any effective program of highway safety. 
All are important. If we are to end the 
tragedy of senseless slaughter on our 
roads we must move forward on all fronts 
with determination and aggressiveness. 

The availability of trained experts in 
the field of traffic safety engineering is 
an important point in curbing accidents. 
Yet there is a shortage of these engi- 
neers authoritatively estimated at 1,400. 
This shortage will grow to 2,200 in the 
next 15 years at the current rate of train- 
ing. There are only some 30 fellowships 
a year in highway transportation engi- 
neering now, supported by private funds. 
There is no indication that these will in- 
crease substantially. 

According to a recent professional 
study of this problem, the shortage is 
much worse than we think and is bound 
to grow worse still. This comprehensive 
study was conducted by the Automotive 
Safety Foundation last year. I think 
the findings are important and I will 
summarize them: 

First. There is a present need for an 
estimated 8,000 highway transportation 
engineers to effectively manage and op- 
erate our highway system. Only 6,600 
trained engineers are now available. The 
current shortage of 1,400 engineers 
means 1 out of 5 positions cannot be 
filled. 

Second. Despite efforts of the univer- 
sities, not enough students are being 
trained to keep pace with the demand. 
Unless additional students are recruited, 
the current shortage of highway trans- 
portation engineers will increase to more 
than 2,200 by 1980. 

Third. Universities offering compre- 
hensive graduate programs in highway 
transportation engineering are presently 
operating at one-third to one-half of op- 
timum capacity. These schools could 
adequately handle 100 more students per 
year without an increase in faculty or 
facilities. However, programs will have 
to be developed in other schools to help 
accommodate future anticipated needs. 
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Fourth. There is presently a shortage 
of students with interests in highway 
transportation engineering. This short- 
age results primarily from two causes: 
First, lack of motivation—highway 
transportation seems lusterless to most 
students when compared with new fields 
such as aerospace and electronics; and 
second, inadequate fellowship support as 
compared to competitive fields. 

Fifth. Essentially all fellowship sup- 
port in highway transportation engineer- 
ing is provided by ASF and the Insurance 
Institute of Highway Safety. These pro- 
grams have approximately 30 fellowships 
per year and there is no indication that 
there will be an increase in future years. 

Sixth. More fellowships are needed to 
fulfill the demands for better trained 
highway transportation engineers. 

Seventh. There should be more effort 
to stimulate greater interest in this field. 

The idea of Federal fellowships in cer- 
tain areas of training is nothing new, of 
course. The National Science Founda- 
tion, the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the U.S. Office of Education, 
the National Institutes of Health, and 
others administer thousands of fellow- 
ships. These previous programs were 
taken into consideration in drawing up 
the one proposed in my bill. 

Right now, the Bureau of Public Roads 
does not have a specialized fellowship 
program for advanced training in high- 
way transportation engineering, al- 
though this Bureau is obviously the Fed- 
eral agency most involved with this 
problem. Mr. Rex Whitton, the Federal 
Highway Administrator, is extremely 
concerned with the shortage I have 
discussed. 

Several conferences were held with the 
chief of the Bureau's training section. 
The mechanics for establishing a spe- 
cialized Federal fellowship program in 
highway transportation engineering were 
discussed in detail. It was clear that 
enabling legislation would be needed. 

My bill proposes a fellowship program 
to be administered by the Bureau of 
Public Roads for graduate students in 
highway transportation engineering. To 
meet minimum needs the program would 
initially provide 100 fellowships annual- 
ly. There is authorization to expand to 
200 fellowships the second year and to 
300 the third year. This degree of sup- 
port is required, certainly, to meet the 
anticipated demands for highly trained 
engineers. 

Each fellowship, to be competitive 
with those offered by other Federal 
agencies, provides an annua] basic sti- 
pend of $2,400, a $500 allowance for each 
dependent and instructional allowance of 
$2,500 in lieu of tuition and fees—an 
average of $6,000 per fellowship per year. 

There should be two methods of ap- 
plying this program. One would be a 
regular fellowship program with candi- 
dates selected by the administering 
agency. The other would be a trainee- 
ship program. Universities and qualify- 
ing institutions would submit proposals 
for fellowship grants and take the re- 
sponsibility of selecting candidates. 

These two approaches would not only 
insure a greater number of high quality 
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students taking graduate study in high- 
way transportation engineering but 
would permit an effective geographic 
distribution and encourage more colleges 
and universities to offer this type of 
training. 

This proposal is of course but one of 
the many approaches needed to achieve 
effective traffic safety in our Nation, I 
pointed this out last month in an address 
to the National Asphalt Pavement As- 
sociation convention in Las Vegas. 

Many of my comments are appropriate 
to my discussion now. To save time, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
significant portions of that address be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the por- 
tions of the address will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2915) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to grant fellow- 
ships for graduate study in highway 
transportation engineering, introduced 
by Mr. BIBLE, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 

The portions of the address presented 
by Mr. BIBLE are as follows: 

I submit we are building a monumental 
dilemma even as we are building a magnifi- 
cent travel system. I submit further that 
we can no longer brush aside this dilemma. 
Otherwise our tremendous road construction 
will have a built-in flaw. 

I'm speaking now of highway safety. That 
is the dilemma. And it is a dilemma that 
has accelerated with the speed and length 
of travel. 

Don’t misunderstand. I'm not merely 
going to preach safe driving practices or call 
for public awareness or quote slogans about 
highway safety. I want, for just a few 
moments, to talk plainly and clearly about 
what I consider a real and urgent crises in 
our Nation, And I want to suggest some 
real and effective action. I’m going to sug- 
gest that organizations such as yours have 
a direct interest in helping to solve this 
dilemma. 

There is no question of the urgency. We 
know—but we prefer not to think too much 
about it—that highway fatalities are climb- 
ing toward 49,000 a year—that 20 to 40 mil- 
lion accidents a year cost our people and 
our economy $10 to $15 billion—that traffic 
accidents are now the leading cause of death 
among young adults. 

And we know—but we prefer not to think 
too much about it—that the amount of at- 
tention and money we spend on highway 
safety is but a very, very small fraction of 
the amount we spend on highway travel. 

Time has run out. Let’s face that fact. 
We must realize now that all our highway 
safety efforts of the past, no matter how well 
intentioned, simply have not been adequate. 

Now we need a major national effort in 
money and energy. It must be determined, 
continuing effort mounted at every level of 
American society and government. Nothing 
less will do the job. The alternative is sur- 
render by default to a death and injury toll 
that will remain a national tragedy. 

As Nevada's attorney general and as a 
U.S. Senator, I have long been painfully 
aware of this tragic and wasteful dilemma. 
I have sponsored programs and legislation 
dealing with it. But I, along with too many 
others, have not devoted enough serious at- 
tention to it. 

The fact that highway safety is a formi- 
dable national problem has been 
by President Johnson. He will propose to 
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Congress a broad legislative program on this 
issue. I cannot tell you the specifics of it 
now. But it will be hard hitting—doubtless 
controversial—and it will recognize the need 
to spend money to save lives. 

If we can spend billions on highways and 
cars, if we can budget nearly $70 million to 
beautify the highways, then it seems both 
urgent and compelling to me that we can 
afford to spend significantly more to save 
human lives. 

The President’s Committee for Traffic 
Safety, in studying this highway safety di- 
lemma, has recommended an action program. 
It embraces the time-tested principles of 
engineering, laws, traffic accident records, 
education, motor vehicle administration, 
police supervision, traffic courts, public in- 
formation, research and public support. 
You’ve heard of all of them. You may point 
out that they haven’t been too effective. 
Singly, they haven’t. Collectively, they can. 
But there must be one more principle— 
money. Money will supply the action to the 
action program. Im not talking solely of 
Federal money. I'm talking about money 
from local and State governments, from 
organizations, from individuals. 

You recall I mentioned engineering as one 
phase of traffic safety. A survey conducted 
2 years ago by the Institute of Traffic En- 
gineers, a professional society, revealed there 
is a shortage of some 1,500 traffic en- 
gineers in our Nation now. One out of every 
five positions cannot be filled. To attack 
this one problem I intend to support the 
introduction of legislation in the near fu- 
ture calling for a Federal program of scholar- 
ships to promote and expand graduate study 
in highway transportation. To meet the 
minimum needs, this plan will initially pro- 
vide for 100 scholarships annually with au- 
thorization for expansion to 200 in the sec- 
ond year and 300 in the third year. 

This program would be administered by 
the Department of Commerce. It would, I 
hope, encourage more universities and col- 
leges to offer graduate programs in this field. 

This is but one phase and one approach. 
It will be my purpose in the 89th Congress 
to work consistently on other developments 
in traffic safety. In all instances I will ad- 
here to the belief I have maintained through- 
out my 30 years in public life. That is, that 
these matters should be handled and devel- 
oped mainly at the State and community 
level. But we must also recognize that with 
the complexity of the problem as it has de- 
veloped, the great resources of the Federal 
Government must also be brought to bear. 
Our National Government must offer maxi- 
mum aid and encouragement consistent 
with the overall effort. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I also ask 
unanimous consent that this bill lie on 
the table until the close of business on 
February 23 so that any Senators who 
may wish to cosponsor this bill will have 
that opportunity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED WEATHER MODIFICA- 
TION PROGRAM 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I 
introduce for appropriate reference a bill 
providing for a weather modification pro- 
gram and ask that the bill lie on the 
table for 1 week for additional cospon- 
sors. 

Public Law 510 of the 85th Congress 
gave broad authority to the National Sci- 
ence Foundation to initiate and support 
a program of study, research, and evalu- 
ation in the field of weather modifica- 
tion. That was in 1959. The prime 
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need then was for intensive basic re- 
search. The National Science Founda- 
tion has performed that task in a com- 
mendable manner. One of their finest 
achievements is support of the National 
Center for Atmospheric Research in 
Boulder, Colo. 

In 1966, the art and science of weath- 
er modification present a different pic- 
ture. The need for basic research is still 
great, but there are other needs too. The 
Science Foundation has recognized and 
reported on these needs. The NSF Spe- 
cial Commission on Weather Modifica- 
tion has urged that an agency of the 
executive branch be assigned the overall 
responsibility for the national weather 
modification program. I agree with the 
Commission that now is the time to take 
action. Accordingly, I am introducing 
a bill which will assign such a mission 
to the Department of Commerce. This 
bill in no way derogates from the splen- 
did performance of the National Science 
Foundation, and will not interfere with 
their support of the National Center for 
Atmospheric Research. 

Many other Federal agencies are con- 
ducting programs in the field of weather 
modification. My bill takes cognizance 
of these programs, 

I recognize that this bill will serve 
only as a beginning point of discussion. 
I invite debate so that Congress can 
come up with the best possible legislation 
consistent with present scientific achieve- 
ment. 

The Committee on Commerce began 
hearings on weather modification in Ne- 
vada last year. Hearings are now sched- 
uled to begin before the committee on 
February 21. It is our desire to examine 
this bill, the general subject of weather 
modification, the sociolegal economic 
considerations, the interrelationship of 
weather prediction, and S. 23. 

The report of the National Science 
Foundation as well as the excellent report 
by the National Academy of Sciences will 
serve as a beginning point for these hear- 
ings. These reports indicate the need 
for a comprehensive legislative program. 
This is not a time to consider fragment- 
ing responsibility. Weather modifica- 
tion and weather prediction are inti- 
mately related. The Department of 
Commerce is therefore ideally suited to 
have this overall responsibility. Other 
agencies having mission-oriented pro- 
grams have a legitimate interest in carry- 
ing out their programs, but not in the 
overall direction. 

Scientific weather modification is a 
comparatively new subject. According- 
ly, the Congress has the unique oppor- 
tunity to develop complementary laws as 
the science develops. This is no modest 
undertaking. Weather systems are na- 
tionwide and worldwide. Our approach 
to constructive legislation must be as 
comprehensive as the subject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2916) to provide for a 
weather modification program to be car- 
ried out by the Secretary of Commerce, 
introduced by the gentleman from Wash- 
ington [Mr. MaGnuson] was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 
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PROVISION FOR A CENSUS IN THE 
YEARS 1967, 1975, AND EVERY 10 
YEARS THEREAFTER 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference on be- 
half of myself and the very able and 
distinguished minority whip, Senator 
KucHEL, of California, a bill to improve 
the statistics of the United States by pro- 
viding for a census of population, hous- 
ing, and unemployment in the years 1967, 
1975, and every 10 years thereafter. 

The effect of this legislation will be to 
establish a reasonably complete national 
census every 5 years in place of our pres- 
ent program of decennial censuses com- 
bined with special surveys and estimates. 

The need for a full and accurate peri- 
odic inventory of the American people 
has been recognized from the founding 
of our Republic. The Constitution of 
the United States requires a census once 
in each decade, and since 1790, we have 
taken 17 such head counts. From the 
information they provide, lawmakers 
and administrators at every level of 
government conceive and execute a 
broad spectrum of programs, ranging 
from educating our young to building 
the highways that span the continent. 
Business and industry analyze census 
statistics when arriving at decisions in- 
volving the investment of billions of 
stockholders’ dollars. Historians and so- 
cial scientists trace and record the ever- 
changing population patterns of our Na- 
tion and reach conclusions about where 
we have come from and where we may 
be headed. 

Mr. President, with the passing of each 
year, the demands for detailed, up-to- 
date data on America’s most vital re- 
source, her people, are multiplying. 

Since 1960, it is estimated that the 
United States has gained over 16 mil- 
lion new residents. Between April 1960 
and July 1964, Nevada’s population is 
said to have shot up 43 percent; Ari- 
zona’s, 21 percent. Among the metro- 
politan States, my own State of Florida, 
has gained nearly 18 percent. Last year, 
approximately three-quarters of a mil- 
lion more people enjoyed the benefits of 
our sunny climate as permanent resi- 
dents than did in 1960. 

Furthermore, growth has not been the 
only characteristic of the dynamic 
American population. Demographers 
tell us that one American in five changes 
address at least once a year. Although 
there are those who move three or four 
times in a year and others who are born 
and die in the same home, on the aver- 
age, 100 percent of the national popula- 
tion moves within a 5-year period. The 
impact of this migration is most keenly 
felt in those States which are rapidly 
absorbing new citizens. State and local 
governments must provide expanded 
public services such as more schools, po- 
lice and fire departments, highways, and 
the other facilities necessary to the life 
of every community. 

To give an indication of the magnitude 
of the problems posed by restless Ameri- 
cans, one need only note that between 
1950 and 1960, the State of Florida added 
1,617,000 new residents through migra- 
tion from other areas. Similarly, New 
Jersey during the same period, gained 
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approximately 600,000 persons who had 
formerly made their homes elsewhere. 

Probably the single most significant 
fact concerning the statistics on growth 
and mobility which I have just cited is 
that only those figures for the decade be- 
tween 1950 and 1960 are known to be 
precise. The others, based on sample 
surveys and projections, may not be ac- 
curate and cannot be proven—under 
present law—until 1970. According to 
statistical experts, the farther we move 
away from 1960, the more woefully in- 
adequate our census data will become. 

Yet, it is from this data that decisions 
affecting the lives of every American and 
involving billions of dollars must be 
made. State and local governments, 
recognizing the necessity for more up-to- 
date information concerning their citi- 
zens, have had to request special censuses 
from the Census Bureau. In the 6 years 
that have elapsed since 1960, more than 
550 of these special inventories have 
been made in 23 States. However, they 
have involved only about 12 million peo- 
ple in a Nation of 195 million. 

Such special censuses are an invalu- 
able aid to State and local administra- 
tors, but they cannot give us an overall, 
national picture. They cannot provide 
the U.S. Congress or Federal administra- 
tors with exact statistical knowledge on 
all areas of this vast land. Thus, for in- 
stance, such legislation as the Economic 
Opportunity Act, the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act of 1965, the 
Vocational Education Act of 1963, the 
Library Services Act Amendments of 
1964, and many others which provide for 
fund allocations according to need, must 
be administered with reliance on 1959 
income figures—figures that are now 7 
years out of date. 

Because we have tied ourselves to a 
census program devised when the entire 
population of this country did not equal 
the population increase between 1950 
and 1960, we are currently distributing 
billions of dollars to State and local gov- 
ernments using population and income 
data collected over 5 years ago. 

Mr. President, already the United 
States takes a quinquennial census of 
agriculture, and it is a sad commentary 
that today we have a more accurate 
count of our pigs than we do of our 
people. We know exactly how many 
cattle there are in Nebraska, but not 
exactly how many people there are in 
New York City. 

In the decade between 1945 and 1955, 
20 nations, including Japan, West Ger- 
many, Sweden, Norway, Australia, and 
New Zealand took more censuses of pop- 
ulation than we did. 

We cannot lag behind these countries 
in this vital statistical field. If we are 
to keep pace with the growing needs 
of our changing society, we must be able 
to trace precisely the changes that are 
taking place. 

For instance, as Chairman of the Sen- 
ate’s Special Committee on Aging, I have 
a particular interest in the problems of 
our elderly citizens. We know that daily 
3,800 people reach the age of 65 in the 
United States, and that today approxi- 
mately 18 million of our citizens are 65 
or older. 
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And, we also know that our current 
methods for counting these people be- 
tween census years are totally inade- 
quate. Yet, without good census data, 
the administration of such programs as 
medicare is made more difficult, and the 
conception of new programs must be 
based on conjecture. 

Mr. President, I am confident that the 
adoption of a quinquennial census will 
do much to strengthen our Nation’s sta- 
tistical program. It will aid business 
and government in making the vital de- 
cisions that will keep our Nation moving 
forward. I sincerely hope that the 
committee to which this measure is re- 
ferred will act promptly and favorably 
so that its enactment into law can be 
achieved in this session of the Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2917) to improve the sta- 
tistics of the United States by providing 
for a census in the years 1967, 1975, and 
every 10 years thereafter, introduced by 
Mr. Smaruers (for himself and Mr. 
KUCcHEL), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 


FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL 
CONSTRUCTION IN FEDERALLY 
IMPACTED AREAS 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, an 
amendment to Public Law 815, 81st Con- 
gress, relating to Federal assistance for 
school construction in federally impacted 
areas. 

My amendment would extend Public 
Law 815 for 2 years, making its expira- 
tion date consistent with Public Law 874, 
the second impacted areas bill which au- 
thorizes funds for operation and main- 
tenance and teachers’ salaries in school 
districts in which a substantial number 
of children of servicemen and other Fed- 
eral employees attend school. 

Since their inception in 1950, the Fed- 
eral impacted areas laws have been the 
model of wise and efficient Federal co- 
operation in our Nation’s educational 
endeavors. 

Public Laws 815 and 874 are special 
programs of education assistance with 
special reasons behind them. They may 
be said to have a dual purpose: to com- 
pensate for the weakened tax base which 
results when much of the real property 
in a school district is federally owned, 
and thus not subject to local property 
taxes; and to help local districts to man- 
age the increased outlay necessary for 
making good schools available to the 
children of Federal employees. 

The Congress took action last year to 
extend the provisions of Public Law 874 
until 1968. This was a wise decision and 
illustrated the support of the Congress 
for the principle of requiring the Federal 
Government to meet its obligation to 
those school districts which have the 
burden of educating dependents of Fed- 
eral workers, many of whom do not pay 
the property taxes the district must have 
to meet the rising costs of operation and 
maintenance and teachers’ salaries. 
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As the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Moss] stated earlier this 
week: 

The theory behind impacted area aid is 
just as valid in 1966 as it was when the origi- 
nal legislation was passed by Congress. 


The amendment I offer today, Mr. 
President, is needed by thousands of 
school districts throughout the United 
States which have increased school con- 
struction requirements. It is consistent 
with action taken by Congress last year 
in extending until 1968 the impacted 
areas law dealing with operation and 
maintenance and teachers’ salaries. 

And it is consistent with the words of 
President Johnson last month when he 
told us we were mighty enough, healthy 
enough, strong enough so that pursuit 
of our goals abroad need not curtail our 
progress here at home. 

Extension of Public Law 815 is impera- 
tive to the continuation of our national 
goal to provide every child the best pos- 
sible education, and I urge my colleagues 
to give this bill their strongest support. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2919) to extend for 2 years 
Public Law 815, 81st Congress, relating 
to Federal assistance for school con- 
struction in federally impacted areas, in- 
troduced by Mr. Cannon, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2919 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
the first sentence of section 3 of the Act of 
September 23, 1950, as amended (20 U.S.C. 
633), is amended by striking out “1966” and 
inserting in lieu thereof 1968“. 

(b) Subsection (b) of section 14 of such 
Act is amended by striking out “1966” each 
time it appears therein and inserting in lieu 
thereof 1968“. 

(c) Paragraph (15) of section 15 of such 
Act is amended by striking out 1968-1964“ 
and inserting in lieu thereof 1965-1966“. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am, 
today, introducing a bill for myself and 
Senators McGovern, Hart, TYDINGS, YAR- 
BOROUGH, and KENNEDY of New York, 
which is designed to extend and make 
permanent the special milk program for 
children and to make the program avail- 
able for the benefit of all children among 
our growing population. 

The Congress of the United States has 
supported nutrition programs for many 
years. It has the value of 
good nutrition among children as a 
means of improving the health and 
strength of the Nation. Programs of 
this type also serve to strengthen agri- 
culture by expanding markets. 

The special milk program for children 
was first enacted in 1954. 

The special milk program for children 
has been a very popular program among 
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parents and school officials. It has ex- 
panded the market for fluid milk for 
farmers throughout the United States 
through regular commercial outlets 
which serve the schools, but most impor- 
tant are the nutritional benefits derived 
by participating children. 

The special milk program for children 
is not a compulsory program. It en- 
courages children to drink more milk by 
making it available at a price that most 
children can afford and at no cost to 
those children who are unable to pay 
for the milk. 

The special milk program for children 
has grown with each succeeding year, 
limited only to the extent that growth 
was inhibited by the appropriation of 
insufficient funds or through limitations 
due to the allocations of funds among 
the several States. The growth of the 
program has been accomplished through 
increased participation of schoolchil- 
dren, increased enrollment in schools, 
and increased numbers of schools and 
child care institutions participating in 
this program. 

The program was originally designed 
for the school, but later was expanded to 
make milk available to children at sum- 
mer camps and nursery centers and 
other child care institutions. 

The special milk program for children 
is scheduled to expire June 30, 1967. 
The Congress should remove this ter- 
mination date and make the program 
permanent. A program of such national 
importance should not be temporary. 
It should be done now, so that the schools 
may properly plan their activities for 
next year and for succeeding years. 

The special milk program for children 
is a modest investment in the health of 
the Nation and should not be limited for 
lack of funds. Although program growth 
indicated a need for more money, the 
present budget limits expenditures for 
the 1965-66 fiscal year to $103 million. 
The Department of Agriculture, more- 
over, has indicated that it would hold ex- 
penditures to no more than $100 million. 
This seriously hampers the program and 
places an unwarranted burden on the 
schools, which are maintaining the pro- 
gram on behalf of children. After an- 
nouncing the rates of payments to 
schools, the Department of Agriculture 
last year reduced its reimbursement rate 
to 95 percent of its obligation and has 
announced that it will further reduce the 
reimbursement rate to schools and child 
care centers to a level of 90 cents on the 
dollar beginning February 1 of this year 
in an attempt to save money. Sacrific- 
ing the health and welfare of our chil- 
dren is certainly a poor way to effect 
savings. 

These moves prove beyond a shadow of 
a doubt that the present appropriation 
is insufficient to provide opportunity for 
all schools, summer camps, and day care 
centers to participate in the program as 
Congress intended. 

In view of the nutritional benefits of 
this program and its popularity, I was 
greatly disturbed by the proposed budget 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967, 
which for all practical purposes will 
eliminate the special milk program for 
children. The budget proposes a reduc- 
tion in funds from $103 million to $21 
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million or a cut of over 80 percent in the 
program. 

My bill will overcome these deficiencies 
by making the program permanent and 
by committing Congress to the provision 
of sufficient funds so that all children can 
participate and so that there will be ade- 
quate funds for program growth in suc- 
ceeding years. 

The special milk program for children 
is perhaps one of the most popular pieces 
of legislation among the consuming 
population and America’s dairy farmers’ 
and the whole dairy industry that has 
been passed in recent years. It is a pro- 
gram that must receive the support of 
each and every Member of Congress and 
I feel that it will. 

I introduce the bill at this time to allow 
for necessary hearings and so that it can 
be enacted this year. It would be a gross 
injustice to our children and to the 
schools if we were to postpone considera- 
tion of this need until 1967. Further- 
more, we just cannot let the matter 
stand in view of the slash in appropria- 
tions for this worthwhile program as 
provided by the proposed budget. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill lie on the table for 
3 weeks for additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will remain at the desk for 3 weeks, as 
requested. 

The bill (S. 2921) to provide a special 
milk program for children, introduced by 
Mr. Proxmire (for himself and other 
Senators), was received, read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry. 


GREAT LAKES BASIN COMPACT 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, on behalf of myself and Senators 
BAYH, CLARK, DIRKSEN, DOUGLAS, HARTKE, 
LAUSCHE, MCCARTHY, MCNAMARA, MON- 
DALE, NELSON, PROXMIRE, Scorr, and 
Younc of Ohio, a bill granting the con- 
sent of Congress to a Great Lakes Basin 
Compact. 

The Great Lakes Commission which 
has its headquarters in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
has been in existence for 11 years. Itis 
formed by representatives of the States 
of Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and 
Wisconsin. It concerns itself with pro- 
moting the orderly, integrated, and com- 
prehensive development, use, and con- 
servation of the water resources of the 
Great Lakes Basin. 

Basically the Great Lakes Commission 
is a deliberative, consultative, and recom- 
mendatory body. None of its actions or 
decisions are binding on any State, and 
of course, none of them are binding on 
the Federal Government and/or its agen- 
cies. The sole and only purpose of the 
organization is to provide a permanent 
and continuing forum where the repre- 
sentatives of the Great Lakes States can 
come, discuss, and consider the prob- 
lems that face these States in connection 
with the best utilization of this vast and 
common resource, and after such delib- 
eration make recommendations as to 
the solutions which are proposed. 
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On two previous occasions legislation 
granting consent of Congress to a Great 
Lakes Basin Compact has passed the 
Senate. However, no action has ever 
been taken in the other body. In 1962, 
in response to a request for his views, 
Nicholas deB. Katzenbach, then the 
Deputy Attorney General, expressed the 
opinion that this agreement among the 
States requires congressional consent un- 
der the compact clause. 

Accordingly, the Commission is again 
seeking enactment of consent legisla- 
tion and I hope that with the significant 
sponsorship in this body we may soon 
have favorable action by the Congress. 

I ask appropriate reference of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2922) granting the consent 
of Congress to a Great Lakes Basin com- 
pact, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Hart (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


TRANSFER OF COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS SERVICE—REORGANIZA- 
TION PLAN NO. 1 OF 1966 
Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, today, 

the President of the United States sent 

to the Congress a reorganization plan 
proposing the transfer of the Community 

Relations Service from the Commerce 

ene to the Department of Jus- 
ce. 

I send to the desk for appropriate ref- 
erence, a resolution disapproving this re- 
organization plan, and reiterate my re- 
quest of the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrstcorr], who is chairman of the 
Executive Reorganization Subcommittee 
of the Government Operations Commit- 
tee, to schedule early hearings on this 
matter. 

As one who took an active part in the 
drafting and the passage of the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 which created the 
Service, I emphasize that it was intended 
as a mediation and conciliation service, 
not as an arm of the Federal prosecutor. 
In my view, the effectiveness of the Serv- 
ice could be seriously jeopardized if the 
element of coercion replaces that of con- 
ciliation. 

Many Senators on both sides of the 
aisle have expressed to me their feeling 
that this transfer should not be effected. 
I welcome their support and express the 
hope that at the very least a full inquiry 
be had in this matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appro- 
priately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 220) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Government 
Operations, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate does not favor 
the Reorganization Plan Numbered 1 trans- 
mitted to Congress by the President on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1966. 


A REASONABLE SOLUTION: A 3- 
YEAR HOUSE TERM 
AMENDMENT NO. 48 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the other 
body has begun hearings on the proposal 
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set forward by President Johnson in his 
memorable state of the Union message 
to extend the terms of the Members of 
the House of Representatives and has 
focused the attention of the American 
public on this proposal, which I believe 
will rank as one of the most important 
issues to come before the Congress in 
recent years. 

The President’s proposal that House 
terms be extended to 4 years and that 
the entire House be elected at the same 
time as the President has been intro- 
duced in the Senate by my good friend, 
the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
Baru]. 

Mr. President, I have joined in spon- 
sorship of that measure because I feel 
very strongly that if the democratic 
process is to survive and is to work with 
a reasonable degree of efficiency, we 
must free Members of the House from 
perpetual campaigning and the some- 
times demeaning search for campaign 
financing that too often has character- 
ized political life since the end of World 
War II. I have joined in cosponsorship 
to indicate how strong is my conviction 
that House terms must be extended. 

However, when the time comes for 
deliberation on this issue in this body, I 
intend to submit an amendment which 
will mean a basic change in the proposal 
as now set forward in Senate Joint Reso- 
lution 126. The crux of my amendment 
is that the House term be extended from 
2 to 3 years and that one-third of the 
House be elected each year. 

Mr. President, I think that this plan 
would eliminate the vast majority of the 
arguments that have been presented in 
opposition to extension of the House 
term and would be a means by which 
that body could fulfill its historic respon- 
sibility, while at the same time giving 
the individual membership an oppor- 
tunity to greatly increase their effective- 
ness as legislators. 

There is validity in the argument that 
our Founding Fathers made the House 
term shorter than that of the Senate in 
order to give that body a chance to reflect 
changes in the attitude of the people re- 
garding the issues facing the Nation. 
Under my proposal, each year one-third 
of the House will be chosen, thus giving 
ample opportunity for the voice of the 
people to make itself heard in Washing- 
ton. On the other side of the coin there 
would be the continuity of having two- 
thirds of the body carry over so that 
there would not be a total disruption in 
plans, programs, and policies from year 
to year. 

While it can be suggested that a 4-year 
term concurrent with that of the Presi- 
dent would give him the support neces- 
sary to carry out the mandate of the peo- 
ple who elected him to the Presidency, I 
cannot help but feel that the disadvan- 
tages of this proposal outweigh its merit. 
Under my plan, there would be a reading 
at the end of each year which could be 
and should be very valuable to deter- 
mine how well the public thinks the 
President has carried out its mandate. 
Furthermore, it would seem obvious that 
not all House Members would benefit 
from running with the President, wheth- 
er he is of their party or of the opposi- 
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tion. A 3-year rotation of elections 
would eliminate the perpetual sharing of 
the platform with the added require- 
ments and difficulties created by a na- 
tional campaign. Each Member accord- 
ing to sequence would run in a national 
election year, but he would not be irrev- 
ocably sentenced to this type of candi- 
dacy. 

I realize full well that by splitting the 
House into three parts that problems of 
division occur both in the House as a 
whole, and in individual State delega- 
tions, but these are merely housekeep- 
ing chores which can, I am confident, be 
solved with a minimum of problems. My 
amendment provides that the House 
after the first election following adop- 
tion of this amendment be divided by lot 
into three classes and that the number 
of Members from each State assigned to 
each class would be as nearly equal as 
possible. In the case of those States 
which lose or gain representation follow- 
ing a census, all Members’ terms would 
end at noon on the third day of January 
after the election which next follows 
since in that election a new slate of Rep- 
resentatives would have been chosen. 
Immediately these newly elected Repre- 
sentatives would be divided into terms in 
in the same manner as the original divi- 
sion. This latter point is put forward as 
a possible solution to the reapportion- 
ment problem, but it is entirely possible 
that during our deliberations improve- 
ments can be made. 

Mr. President, I feel very strongly that 
there are significant strengths in this 
proposal that make it a logical and suit- 
able means of dealing with the problem 
and making the Members of the House of 
Representatives more efficient without 
lessening their responsiveness to the pub- 
lic will. This problem is not new; indeed, 
Senator McGee took over the job from 
Professor McGee who had for some years 
before carried on research and rumina- 
tions toward the goal of a responsive and 
responsible House of Representatives. 

It should also be noted that this solu- 
tion has been reached after long and var- 
ied consultations with politicians and 
political scientists across the country, 
and I am pleased to say that I have re- 
ceived considerable support from many 
people who represent a wide divergence 
in political opinion and academic atti- 
tude. 

When the Founding Fathers drafted 
the Constitution and for many years 
after that, a House Member was in 
Washington only a few months out of 
any year and the problems he faced 
were, in comparison with today’s world, 
few and far between. To cite the ex- 
tremes—the First Congress met March 
4, 1789, considered fewer than 150 bills 
and each Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives spoke for 45,000 people. 
Last year the ist session of the 89th 
Congress considered 16,882 bills and res- 
olutions, and each Representative spoke 
in behalf of 450,000 constituents. From 
this sheer volume of work it is obvious 
that some respite is needed and that the 
quality of a legislator’s work and the 
desirability of a legislator’s job can only 
be improved by extending the length of 
his term. 
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Indeed, it seems fair to comment that 
because of the advances in communica- 
tions and travel, a 6-year term is more 
responsive to the will of the people—in 
terms of contact with the constituency— 
that a 2-year term was in post-colonial 
times. What we are seeking to do in 
this amendment is to keep the constitu- 
tional principles of representation in- 
tact, while updating the system to the 
space age. 

There are those who suggest that the 
present 2-year term is still adequate to 
the needs of the space age, as there are 
always those who prefer the status quo. 
But I sincerely believe that if the Nation 
is to expect a first-class job from its 
Congress—and such a job is necessary 
for our survival—it must provide first- 
class working conditions. My proposal 
would give the needed relief from con- 
tinual campaigning and still preserve 
the vital role of the House in reflecting 
changes in public opinion and providing 
a continuing review of Government pol- 
icy by the electorate. By dividing the 
House into three groups we assure that 
this review does not totally disrupt the 
legislative process, but takes place with- 
in the context of continuity. 

We face a challenge in this issue of 
providing leadership for the strongest 
Nation in the world. We have a dual 
responsibility to represent our constitu- 
encies and to represent the general in- 
terests and welfare of the Nation. I be- 
lieve this responsibility would be best 
served by an extension of the term of 
House Members to 3 years. 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of my proposed amendment to Senate 
Joint Resolution 126 be printed in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, and 
appropriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the amendment will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 484) was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
follows: 

S.J. RES. 126 

Strike out all after the resolving clause, 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the following article is proposed as 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as a part of the Con- 
stitution when ratified by the legislatures of 
three-fourths of the several States: 

“ ‘ARTICLE — 

“ ‘SECTION 1. The House of Representatives 
shall be composed of Members chosen by the 
people of the several States and the electors 
in each State shall have the qualifications 
requisite for electors of the most numerous 
branch of the State legislature. Except as 
otherwise provided in this article, the terms 
of office of Representatives shall be three 
years. 

“SEC, 2. The Representatives shall be di- 
vided by lot into three classes. The number 
of offices assigned to each class shall be as 
nearly equal as may be, and the number of 
offices from each State assigned to each class 
shall be as nearly equal as may be. 

“Sec, 3. The first division of Representa- 
tives into classes shall be made immediately 
after the House of Representatives shall be 
assembled in consequence of the first elec- 
tion of Representatives to whom this arti- 
cle applies. se . 
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“ʻA further division of Representatives 
into the three classes shall be made immedi- 
ately after the House of Representatives shall 
be assembled in consequence of each elec- 
tion of Members which next follows a reap- 
portionment of Representatives among the 
several States. Such further division shall 
apply only to those States the representation 
of which has been increased or decreased by 
such reapportionment, The term of office of 
all Representatives from such States shall 
end at noon on the third day of January 
after the election which next follows such 
reapportionment. 

The offices of the Representatives from 
any newly admitted State shall be assigned 
to the three classes immediately after the 
House of Representatives shall be assembled 
in consequence of the first election of Repre- 
sentatives from such State. 

“ ‘Sec. 4. In order that, as nearly as may 
be, one-third of the Representatives will be 
chosen in each year, the term of office of 
Representatives whose offices are assigned to 
the first class at the first division shall be 
one year; and the term of office of Repre- 
sentatives whose offices are assigned to the 
second class at the first division shall be two 
years. The term of office of any Representa- 
tive whose office is assigned to one of the 
three classes at any subsequent division 
shall expire at the time of expiration of the 
term of the other offices assigned to that 
class. 

“Sec. 5. The first sentence of section 2 
of article I of the Constitution of the United 
States is hereby repealed. 

“ "Sec. 6. No Member of a House of Con- 
gress shall be eligible for election as a Mem- 
ber of the other House for a term which is to 
begin before the expiration of the term of the 
office held by him unless, at least thirty 
days prior to such election, he shall have 
submitted a resignation from such office 
which shall become effective no later than 
the beginning of such term. 

“SEC. 7. This article shall first apply in 
the case of Representatives elected for terms 
beginning on January 3 of the first year 
which begins more than one year after the 
date of ratification of this article. 

“Sec. 8. This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the legis- 
latures of three-fourths of the States with- 
in seven years from the date of its sub- 
mission to the States by the Congress.’ 

“Amend the title so as to read: ‘Joint res- 
olution proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing that 
the term of office of Members of the House 
of Representatives shall be three years.“ 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF 
BILLS 

Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the names 
of the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Jorpan], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
JORDAN], the Senator from Wyoming 
(Mr. McGee], and the Senator from New 
Mexico [Mr. ANDERSON] be listed as ad- 
ditional cosponsors of Senate bill 2911, 
the next time the bill is printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 2857, my distinguished col- 
leagues, Senator Javirs and Senator 
Bayu, be included as sponsors of this 
bill, which would increase the invest- 
ment credit allowable with respect to 
facilities to control water and air pol- 
lution. I believe I should say that both 
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in sponsoring this bill on Wednesday of 
this week, and according to the request 
I made when I introduced this legisla- 
tion on February 1, the bill was to be at 
the desk through Wednesday, February 
9. Through an error in notation, the 
bill was printed a day earlier than the 
request noted, so I want to be sure that 
the record is clear that the sponsors in- 
clude Senator Baym and Senator JAVITS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF CON- 
CURRENT RESOLUTION 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, on the 
19th of January, I introduced Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 71. Some 53 
Senators joined with me as cosponsors 
of the resolution, Since that date and 
since the printing of Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 71, a number of other Sen- 
ators have called asking to be listed as 
cosponsors. I, therefore, ask unanimous 
consent that further printings of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 71 include as co- 
sponsors the following Members of the 
U.S, Senate: 

LISTER HILL, GEORGE A. SMATHERS, 
GEORGE D. AIKEN, CARL T, CURTIS, PHILIP 
A. HART, GEORGE MCGOVERN, FRANK J. 
LAUSCHE, ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, EDWARD V. 
LONG, JOHN O. PASTORE, WINSTON L. 
Prouty, HARRY F. BYRD, CARL HAYDEN, 
JACOB JAVITS, GAYLORD NELSON, WILLIAM 
PROXMIRE, ALBERT GORE, J. WILLIAM FUL- 
BRIGHT, WAYNE MORSE, RUSSELL B. LONG, 
LEE METCALF, GEORGE MURPHY, EVERETT 
McKINLEY DIRKSEN, JOSEPH S. CLARK, 
RALPH YARBOROUGH, JENNINGS W. RAN- 
DOLPH, JOHN SPARKMAN, ROMAN L, 
HRUSKA, MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, MILTON 
R. YOUNG, JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, B. 
EVERETT JORDAN, THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 
THRUSTON MORTON, HERMAN TALMADGE, 
JOHN MCCLELLAN, NORRIS COTTON, CALEB 
Boccs, and THOMAS DODD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MOSS. Mr. President, I am 
deeply grateful to my colleagues for this 
expression of support for the U.S. Olym- 
pic Committee in its selection of Utah as 
the nominee of the United States for the 
site of the 1972 winter Olympic games. 
When the International Olympic Com- 
mittee meets in Rome, Italy, in April of 
this year, the U.S, delegation will be 
fortified in its bid for the winter Olym- 
pic games by this strong expression of 
support of the U.S. Senate. 

I hope that our colleagues in the other 
body will act promptly and with equal 
unanimity to make the expression of 
the Congress complete that the United 
States urges the holding of the 1972 
winter Olympic games in Utah. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 3, 1966, the names 
of Mr. CLARK, Mr. Doucuas, Mr. GRUEN- 
ING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Lone 
of Missouri, and Mr. McCartHy were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S. 2872) to encourage private enter- 
prise in the establishment and develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation areas and fa- 
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cilities for public use, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Brewster (for 
himself and other Senators) on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1966. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 1522, 
TO REMOVE ARBITRARY LIMITA- 
TIONS ON CERTAIN ATTORNEYS’ 
FEES 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on February 28, 1966, the Subcommittee 
on Administrative Practice and Pro- 
cedure will hold a hearing on S. 1522, a 
bill to remove arbitrary limitations upon 
attorneys’ fees for services rendered in 
proceedings before administrative agen- 
cies of the United States. This bill was 
introduced by the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas, Senator JoHN L. Mc- 
CLELLAN. 

Numerous agencies of the Federal 
Government now impose limitations 
upon fees which attorneys may charge 
clients for services rendered in adminis- 
trative proceedings. S. 1522 would 
abolish all these provisions of law or 
agency regulations, and would allow 
each administrative agency to pay at- 
torney’s fees in an amount equal to the 
reasonable value of the services rendered 
by the attorney concerned. 

We hope to hear from all witnesses 
who are desirous of testifying on any 
aspect of S. 1522. Such persons who 
would like to testify should contact Mr. 
Benny L. Kass, assistant counsel to the 
Subcommittee on Administrative Prac- 
tice and Procedure, room 3214, New Sen- 
ate Office Building, Washington, D.C., 
telephone 225-5617. 


NOTICE ON HEARINGS ON ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Subcom- 
mittee on Constitutional Amendments, I 
wish to announce that the hearings on 
electoral college which were to be held 
on February 7 through February 10 and 
were rescheduled for February 14 
through 17 have necessarily been post- 
poned. 

Since the subcommittee does intend to 
consider this question at the earliest 
possible date, I suggest that interested 
persons or organizations who wish to be 
heard on this subject contact the sub- 
committee staff in room 419, Old Senate 
Office Building, phone extension 3018. 


POPULATION HEARINGS SCHED- 
ULED FOR WEDNESDAY, FEB- 
RUARY 16, AT 10 AM., IN ROOM 
3302, NEW SENATE OFFICE BUILD- 
ING 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
view of the fact that the Senate will be 
in recess from the conclusion of business 
today until noon of Wednesday next, 
February 16, I wish to announce that the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures will continue hearings on S. 1676 on 
Wednesday, February 16. The public 
hearing will be held in room 3302 in the 
New Senate Office Building, starting at 
10 a.m. 
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NOTICE OF RESCHEDULING OF 
HEARING ON NOMINATION OF 
WILLIAM J. LYNCH TO BE U.S. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, NORTHERN DIS- 
TRICT OF ILLINOIS 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judici- 
ary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been rescheduled for Thurs- 
day, February 24, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of William J. Lynch, 
of Illinois, to be U.S. district judge, 
northern district of Illinois, vice Michael 
L. Igoe, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
and myself, as chairman. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 10, 1966, he pre- 
sented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1698) to 
establish a procedure for the review of 
proposed bank mergers so as to elimi- 
nate the necessity for the dissolution of 
merged banks, and for other purposes. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate that, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 1, 
Public Law 86-420, the Speaker had ap- 
pointed Mr. DE LA Garza, of Texas, as a 
member of the U.S. delegation of the 
Mexico-U.S. Interparliamentary Group, 
to fill the existing vacancy thereon, vice 
Mr. Stack, of West Virginia, excused. 

The message announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H.R. 706. An act to amend the Railway La- 
bor Act in order to provide for establish- 
ment of special adjustment boards upon the 
request either of representatives of em- 
ployees or of carriers to resolve disputes 
otherwise referable to the National Railroad 
Adjustment Board, and to make all awards 
of such Board final; and 

H.R. 12563. An act to provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Asian 
Development Bank. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were each read 
twice by their titles and referred, as 
indicated: 

H.R.706. An act to amend the Railway 
Labor Act in order to provide for establish- 
ment of special adjustment boards upon the 
request either of representatives of employees 
or of carriers to resolve disputes otherwise 
referable to the National Railroad Adjust- 
ment Board, and to make all awards of such 
Board final; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

H.R. 12563. An act to provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Asian 
Development Bank; to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, informed the Senate 
that, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 194 of title 14, United States Code, 
the chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries appointed 
Mr. Lennon of North Carolina, Mr. 
CLARK of Pennsylvania, and Mr. GROVER 
of New York as members of the Board 
of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy, on the part of the House. 

The message also informed the Sen- 
ate that, pursuant to the provisions of 
Public Law 301, 78th Congress, the 
chairman of the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries appointed 
Mr. Downrne of Virginia, Mr. MURPHY 
of New York, and Mr. MosHer of Ohio 
as members of the Board of Visitors to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy, on 
the part of the House. 

The message announced that the 
House had agreed to the amendments of 
the Senate to the amendment of the 
House to the bill (S. 9) to provide read- 
justment assistance to veterans who 
served in the Armed Forces during the in- 
duction period. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the 
Speaker had affixed his signature to the 
enrolled bill (S. 1698) to establish a pro- 
cedure for the review of proposed bank 
mergers so as to eliminate the necessity 
for the dissolution of merged banks, and 
for other purposes, and it was signed by 
the President pro tempore. 


OHIO STUDY SHOWS SCHOOL MILE 
NEEDED FOR ALL CHILDREN 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have been speaking daily on the floor of 
the Senate to protest the action of the 
Bureau of the Budget in withholding $3 
million in appropriated funds from the 
special milk program for schoolchildren. 
The Federal share of the expenses of 
providing milk for schoolchildren has, as 
a consequence, been cut by 10 percent 
from last year’s levels. The President’s 
budget for fiscal 1967 indicates that the 
program is headed for virtual extinction. 
It would be cut from $103 to $21 million 
and redirected only to those children 
who can qualify as needy with some sort 
of a means test. None of this will save 
money because the CCC must buy milk 
under price support laws that the school- 
children do not drink. 

I invite the attention of Senators to- 
day to a pamphlet published by the Ohio 
Agricultural Experiment Station en- 
titled “Recommendations for More Ef- 
fective School Milk Programs.” On 
page 3 the pamphlet states, under the 
heading “Keep the Price Low”: 

Without exception, studies show that one 
of the most important ways to get more 
children to drink more milk in schools is to 
keep the price as low as possible. This 
price will depend upon the amount the 
school pays for milk, the margin it takes to 
cover the expense incurred in handling and 
serving milk, and whether it receives partial 
reimbursement for that milk by participat- 
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ing in one or both of the Federal programs 
(school lunch and school milk). 


Obviously the administration’s at- 
tempts to slice school milk funds by 80 
percent will make the price the child 
must pay high, resulting in a dropoff of 
milk drinking all the way from pre- 
schoolers to high school seniors. This 
is evident from the pamphlet’s statement 
that “research shows that average milk 
consumption per pupil is generally 
higher in schools that serve milk under 
the Federal programs than in schools 
that serve milk outside these programs,” 

Mr. President, I particularly empha- 
size the following advice given on page 
5 of the pamphlet, under the heading 
“Having Milk Available”: 

Studies have indicated that children drink 
more milk when they can obtain it at various 
times during the day. A minimum goal is to 
have milk available at least three times a day, 
at midmorning, at noon, and at midafter- 
noon, Some schools report that large quanti- 
ties of milk are drunk by children as they 
arrive or leave, especially by those who must 
walk or ride long distances to school. 


This statement deserves serious con- 
sideration because the Department of 
Agriculture seems to hold the view that 
when milk is served at the noon meal as 
a part of the school lunch program, it is 
not needed in midmorning or mid- 
afternoon. I believe this assumption is 
one of the underpinnings of the move to 
cripple the program in fiscal 1967. All 
the evidence I have been able to gather 
indicates the school milk program will 
be curtailed only in those schools having 
a school lunch program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may suggest the absence of a 
8 without losing my right to the 

oor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order 
for the quorum call may be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


URGENT NEED FOR BIG INCREASE 
IN EDUCATION, HEALTH, AND 
FARM AID TO VIETNAM 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I rise 
today to ask for a prompt and vast step- 
up in educational, health, and agricul- 
tural assistance and land reform in South 
Vietnam. 

In the last few years we have increased 
our Vietnam military effort more than a 
hundredfold. 

We have often talked about the neces- 
sity for making a comparable economic, 
educational, and health effort; but we 
have done far less than we can do, than 
we should do, or—if we are going to have 
any chance to achieve our objectives—we 
have done far less than we must do. 

Today we have less than one American 
in Vietnam working for all nonmilitary 
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purposes combined for every 200 Ameri- 
can soldiers and marines. 

Today we spend $1 on schools, health, 
agricultural assistance, and land reform 
in Vietnam for every $400 we spend on 
military action. 

Now listen to the words of Gen. Edward 
Lansdale, a distinguished American and 
a recognized expert on subversion and 
revolution: 

The harsh fact, and one which has given 
pause to every thoughtful American, is that, 
despite the use of overwhelming amounts of 
men, money and materiel, despite the quan- 
tity of well-meant American advice and de- 
spite the impressive statistics of casualties 
inflicted on the Vietcong, the Communist 
subversive insurgents have grown steadily 
stronger, in numbers and in size of units, and 
still retain the initiative to act at their will 
in the very areas of Vietnam where Vietnam- 
ese and American efforts have been most 
concentrated. 


As Lansdale further said: 

The Communists have let loose a revolu- 
tionary idea in Vietnam, It will not die by 
being ignored, bombed, or smothered by us. 
Ideas do not die in such ways. 

THE VIETCONG PITCH 


What is that idea? There is not one, 
but three. They are powerful. And the 
Vietcong has suited their action to the 
triple pledge. Here they are: 

“Land to the tiller.” 

In a nation teeming with landless 
tenant farmers, the Vietcong has given 
the tenant the local authority and the 
military power. 

“The soldier helps the peasant.” 

The Vietcong soldier tortures and terri- 
fies the peasant. He helps him—phys- 
ically helps him—when the peasant 
cooperates. 

“The government exists for the 
people.” 

This Vietcong slogan is given believ- 
ability precisely because the Vietcong 
helps the landless tenant. 

WEAPON NEEDED TO KILL VIETCONG IDEA 


What is our answer? 

We have an answer—a brilliantly 
proven answer. 

We know how to make farms thrive 
as no people in history ever have before. 
And we know what the family-owned, 
family-operated farm means to a peo- 
ple’s will to fight and sacrifice for their 
nation. We know how to make it work 
as a marvel of efficiency. 

American medical achievements are 
the envy of the world. 

In Medicare we have just given a great 
national example of how to put that 
medical know-how to work for millions. 

American education is our real glory. 
And this President, this Congress has 
shown how we can advance education to 
bring the abundant life to all of our 
people. 

Can this education, health, farm know- 
how help us in Vietnam? Itcan. It has. 

Indeed, in Vietnam itself we have over 
the years a great and proud record of 
achievement through American as- 
sistance. 

It is not a question of whether more 
educational, agricultural, and health aid 
will work in Vietnam. We know it will. 

Last March I spelled out the details of 
that great story on the floor of the 
Senate. Today I bring it up to date. 
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1965 AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION TO VIETNAM 

Since last year, the 9 two-year trade 
schools financed by the United States 
have increased to 20, more than doubling 
this vital area’s capacity. 

Three million textbooks had been pub- 
lished a year ago. Today, the total 
stands at 6 million for elementary 
school use, 500,000 for secondary schools 
and 40,000 for university use. 

American aid supplied five dredges to 
augment the eight at work last year in 
developing ports and harbors. 

We completed a modern microwave 
telecommunications system. This links 
Saigon with the principal towns of the 
Mekong Delta provinces. 

American medical know-how gave 83 
percent of the population protection 
against malaria. The incidence rate 
rose, however, from .77 percent in 1962 
to 1.57 percent because medical teams 
still are barred from some Vietcong- 
controlled areas. 

We have helped build more than 45 
bridges and culverts, over 400 miles of 
secondary roads, and almost 220 miles 
of major highways. 

EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


The National Institute of Administra- 
tion, built and staffed with American 
funds, now has 450 students training for 
administrative leadership in the Prov- 
inces. This is a 55-percent increase over 
last year. 

We have increased the 21 Provincial 
training centers for village officials to 27. 
Five more are scheduled for completion 
by June 30 and another 12 are planned 
for the following year. 

Eleven Provincial training centers 
now provide basic instruction and re- 
fresher training to all members of the 
national police. 

VIETCONG HARASSMENT 

The Vietcong have hindered the fresh 
water well project. In spite of this in- 
terference, we helped drill 208 more 
sanitary wells, bringing the total to 
1,608. This particular program is geared 
for rapid expansion once conditions per- 
mit. 

The rising number of refugees seeking 
haven in the cities of South Vietnam has 
gravely overtaxed the municipal water 
supplies. While awaiting the day when 
the countryside is stable enough for 
orderly development, most of the well 
drills are at work in many of the 65 cities 
of the south. 

The Vietcong have also hit the electric 
power supply hard. Last May they sab- 
otaged a 160-megawatt transmission line 
in Saigon from Danhim in central Viet- 
nam. 

As work was rushed on a 33-megawatt 
powerplant, financed through a $12.7 
million U.S. loan, we helped the Public 
Works Ministry design, construct, and 
equip a 22-megawatt plant near Saigon, 

In the countryside, we helped install 
diesel generating units in 32 towns and 
villages. The United States helped 
organize three rural electrification co- 
operatives and made plans to begin work 
on electrical projects early this year. 
We already have shipped the equipment 
for these projects. 
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Stronger transmitters and better 
broadcast facilities improved the T- 
station Radio Vietnam network. We 
supplied 85,000 low-cost radios for the 
public and 11,000 for the armed forces 
and other groups. 

These radios supplement 6,000 com- 
munity listening centers already estab- 
lished, and almost 5,000 radios supplied 
through Australian and Japanese aid. 

INDUSTRIAL EXPANSION 


The United States financed 8 new in- 
dustrial plants and 51 expansions of 
existing plants in 1965. These projects 
represented more than $7 million in im- 
ported equipment. 

Two teams of Vietnamese industrial- 
ists came to the United States and an 
American team went to Vietnam to ex- 
plore investment possibilities. We 
opened up some 40 such possibilities as 
a result of these visits. 

Some 70,000 jobs in textile manufac- 
turing were made available because of 
plant expansion. These goods provide 
vital business and consumer income and 
meet 90 percent of South Vietnam's cot- 
ton textile requirements. 

Between 1954 and 1961, America 
helped rebuild the country’s transpor- 
tation system almost completely. This 
included a mainline railroad from Sai- 
gon 700 miles north to the 17th parallel. 

Rice production surpassed by 40 per- 
cent South Vietnam's prewar annual 
average output of 3.5 million metric 
tons. 

American assistance helped build 
many small- and medium-sized factories. 
We doubled the hydroelectric power sup- 
ply. We helped begin land reform. 

I wish to comment on the extent to 
which we have started on these pro- 
grams, how they have been interrupted, 
and how the programs in all cases have 
shown that they work, that they work 
out well, that it is possible, even in a 
country at war, even in a country suf- 
fering the instability and the many diffi- 
culties that Vietnam does suffer, it is 
possible to make these investments pro- 
ductively, but that we have not begun 
to do nearly enough. 

As I say, we helped begin land reform. 
The South Vietnam Government, with 
American assistance, authorized almost 
300,000 peasant families to receive title 
to land or to homestead on abandoned 
land. 

We spent more than $2.1 billion on 
economic assistance between 1954 and 
1964. 

REAL GOAL OF VIETCONG ATTACK 

It was exactly this progress toward 
orderly, stable development that the 
Vietcong had to stop. Ho Chi Minh as 
well as Mao Tse-tung must have known 
that progress like this would make a 
Communist South Vietnam impossible. 

So along this road to orderly develop- 
ment, the Vietcong stepped up their at- 
tacks and subversion. 

Prof. Wesley R. Fishel is certainly one 
of the leading American experts on Viet- 
nam. He has spent many years in the 
country. He has written a brilliant, 
scholarly analysis of our aid program in 
current history. 

Fishel, incidentally, served as adviser 
to the Prime Minister of Vietnam in 1955 
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and chief adviser to Michigan State Uni- 
versity’s Vietnam project in Saigon from 
1956 to 1958. Fishel reports that the 
emphasis of our aid program changed in 
1958. 

At that time we replaced economic as- 
sistance with counterinsurgency pro- 
grams designed to support the war di- 
rectly in rural areas. U.S. dollars went 
to commodity imports instead of public 
works, education, and public health. 

Professor Fishel wrote last fall: 

A smaller percentage of American aid went 
into purely technical assistance, intended to 
create the human and institutional resources 
needed to sustain Vietnamese freedom 
through the training of Government workers 
in the fields of education, health, public 
administration, public works, and the like. 


The military struggle claimed among 
its victims the impressive gains made in 
the mid-1950’s, a promising social wel- 
fare program, especially in education. 

Civic action or self-help projects were 
undertaken but Communist insurgency 
grew so active that, as Professor Fishel 
said: 


By the spring of 1965, less than 50 percent 
of the Vietnamese countryside was generally 
available for aid operations, and in many 
areas token assistance at best was all that 
could be undertaken, 

By 1965, the emphasis was once more on 
measures of an emergency nature, Survival 
once more became the primary objec- 
tive. 

Fundamentally, it is now accepted doctrine 
that elementary social justice is an element 
that has frequently been lacking in Viet- 
nam, and that this gap must somehow be 
repaired. 

At the same time, the dynamic political 
activity that is necessary to the achievement 
of social justice requires corollary economic 
and social assistance. But if any or all of 
these measures are to be effective or sus- 
tained, there must be continuing physical 
security against the Vietcong. 

The vicious circle is a continuing dilemma 
for US. officials as well as for the Vietnam- 
ese themselves. Yet without some resolu- 
tion of this dilemma, a successful outcome 
to the struggle in Vietnam is hard to 
visualize. 


NEEDED: MONEY WHERE MOUTH IS 


We have not yet resolved this dilemma. 

President Johnson said only a few days 
ago: 

We must make it clear to friend and foe 
alike that we are as determined to support 
the peaceful growth of southeast Asia as we 


are to resist those who would conquer and 
subjugate it. 


In discussing his plans for American 
foreign aid, the President also said: 

Our response must be bold and daring. It 
must go to the root causes of misery and 
unrest. It must build a firm foundation for 
progress, security, and peace. 


I admire the President’s words. 
plaud him. 

But last year, we had only 700 Amer- 
icans working with the nonmilitary as- 
sistance program in South Vietnam. 
This year there are only 100 more. 

As I have said, we have less than 1 
American working for AID in the entire 
nonmilitary effort in Vietnam for every 
200 American soldiers. 

The total proposed American aid for 
schools, health and agricultural devel- 
opment in Vietnam for all three is only 


I ap- 
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$31.7 million. We will spend 400 times 
as much in the strictly military effort 
in Vietnam. 

I am not one of those who believe that 
we can do without military force. We 
must have it. It is essential. In fact, 
I support it without reservation. But 
I should like to add two things: First, 
we should keep in mind that our mili- 
tary effort has a single purpose, and that 
is to achieve negotiations in order to 
bring a just peace to this troubled na- 
tion. Any time our military effort can 
be interrupted or limited because it 
might possibly give rise to negotiations— 
we should certainly do so. 

In the second place, it seems to me 
that all the firepower in the world can- 
not kill the idea that the Communists 
are on the side of the landless peasant. 

And yet we do have the weapon that 
can destroy that basic source of Com- 
munist strength in Vietnam. We have 
the ability to improve the lot of the Viet- 
nam little man swiftly and decisively. 

Between 1955 and 1964 we helped in- 
crease the school attendance in South 
Vietnam from 300,000 to more than 1,- 
500,000, an amazingly heartening 
achievement, I do not believe that there 
is a country in the world which has had 
a fivefold increase in school attendance 
in 10 years, whether in peace or in war. 
In South Vietnam it has been done un- 
der most difficult circumstances with 
American assistance. 

But this year we plan to devote only 
$5.3 million to Vietnam schools. 

The ratio of population to doctors in 
Vietnam is several hundred times what 
it isin America. Where we have brought 
our marvelous medical capacity to bear 
in Vietnam—for example, to counteract 
malaria—it has been a smashing suc- 
cess. 

Yet this year we plan only $20.5 mil- 
lion for public health in Vietnam, which 
is substantially less, as I calculate it, 
than what we spend in one day in our 
military effort. 

URGENT NEED FOR LAND REFORM 


Most conspicuous of all, we have per- 
mitted the Vietcong to win the support of 
the majority of peasants who are land- 
less with the Vietcong theme: “Land to 
the Tiller.” 

Only the landless are given miliary and 
local governmental authority by the Viet- 
cong. 

And in these tenant farmer areas, 
American military and civilian observers 
agree there are more Vietcong today than 
there were a year ago. 

Why? Because too often we have per- 
mitted ourselves to be identified with 
South Vietnamese policy that has done 
just the opposite: give the power and 
authority strictly to the landlord. 

The Ky government has modest land 
reform plans. But they are strictly 
limited and inadequately financed. 

Best estimates are that an approxi- 
mately $200 million program of buying 
some 2 million acres of Mekong Delta 
land would permit a 5- to T-acre per- 
farm-family redistribution to landless 
peasants. 

Similar attempts by the Diem regime 
foundered on a patently inadequate fi- 
nancing program: 
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The $200-million program I am sug- 
gesting represents a costly investment 
but in comparison with the military 
effort it would equal the cost of just 1 
week of the Vietnamese military effort. 

It could have a dramatic effect on the 
attitude of Vietnamese farmers who are 
now caught between the Vietcong and 
bloodsucking landlords, many of whom 
charge double the legal rents. 

In Long An Province, one of South 
Vietnam’s most fertile districts, more 
than 85 percent of the peasants are 
tenant farmers. 

This Mekong Delta province was con- 
sidered a showcase project of a combined 
Vietnamese and American miiltary and 
economic pacification effort to defeat 
Communist subversion. 

Long An’s tenant farmers heard “Land 
to the Tiller” often from the Vietcong. 
What is more, the Vietcong show they 
mean what they say. They have directly 
alined themselves with the landless. 

What has been the countermove of the 
South Vietnamese Government? Ap- 
peals—until recently—were almost ex- 
clusively to the 15-percent landlord class. 
These are the same people who occupy 
virtually every position of authority and 
power in the army and in local 
government. 

The 85 percent landless have been 
practically ignored. 

LAND REFORM: A BARGAIN OPPORTUNITY 


We are spending $250 million a week 
on the military effort in South Vietnam. 
From 1961 to 1965 nothing was spent for 
land reform. 

For the current fiscal year, $1.1 million 
was allocated for land reform. For all 
agricultural purposes, we are spending 
only $5.9 million. 

An investment of $200 million in land 
reform would undermine the Vietcong’s 
peasant support in the Mekong Delta. 

Only 260,000 farms out of 1.2 million 
in the delta are owner operated. The 
rest are operated by the tenants who do 
not own the land. More than 500,000 
are rented and 330,000 more are partly 
rented. Some 3,000 rich families in 
Saigon are the big landlords. 

Long An Province, according to an 
official U.S. survey made last July, has 
65 rich landlords, 3,000 farmer-owners 
and 28,000 tenant farmers. 

What a bloodless victory awaits a real- 
ly vigorous and adequate land reform 
program on our part. 

CONCLUSION 


Mr. President, let me conclude by say- 
ing that the military effort in Vietnam 
is a tragic but, in my judgment, essen- 
tial action. Without military security 
against the Vietcong, the best social 
program in the world can make little 
progress. 

Indeed, the fact that the Vietcong con- 
trol half the countryside obviously slows 
down schools, health, land. reforms, or 
any other action until the Vietcong are 
driven out. 

But how many times do we have to 
learn the lesson in Vietnam that military 
conquest evaporates and blows away, if 
the mind and the heart of the peasant 
and villager are on the side of the Com- 
munists? Again and again the Viet- 
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cong are welcomed back in when the 
successful South Vietnam and Amer- 
ican troops move on. 

When we do win a rural area, we need 
to be prepared to do a far more ambitious 
job of schooling, health, and land reform 
than the $1 we are spending for these 
purposes for each $400 we spend to do 
the essential military job. 

The President has wisely acknowl- 
edged that we should spend more on 
education, more on health, and more on 
agricultural assistance in our foreign 
aid program and less on large capital in- 
vestment. And yet in this most crucial 
of areas—Vietnam—we are making a 
pitifully inadequate effort to do just 
that. If we are to win the hearts and 
minds of the Vietnamese people, we must 
do better—and I mean far better. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp these 
important documents: 

First. A brilliant analysis of the his- 
tory of American aid to Vietnam during 
the past decade. It was written for Cur- 
rent History by Prof. Wesley R. Fishel, 
a former adviser to the Prime Minister of 
Vietnam and former chief adviser to 
Michigan State University’s Vietnam 
project in Saigon. Professor Fishel 
speaks with authority and his creden- 
tials to do so are without question. 

Second. A thoughtful and penetrat- 
ing, but apparently little-noticed, dis- 
cussion of Vietnam and revolution by 
retired Maj. Gen. Edward G. Lansdale. 
General Lansdale, once again a member 
of the U.S. mission in Vietnam, is our 
country’s leading expert on counterinsur- 
gency. His views, written for Foreign 
Affairs, deserve the consideration of 
everyone concerned with our role in 
southeast Asia. 

Third. Detailed analyses of the paci- 
fication program and nonmilitary effort 
in Vietnam by two veteran New York 
Times reporters, Charles Mohr and R. 
W. Apple, Jr. Both speak with the au- 
thority and clarity of on-the-scene ob- 
servers. 

Fourth. A  thought-provoking ac- 
count of the need for land reform in 
Vietnam written by Richard Critchfield, 
the informed and articulate Asia corre- 
spondent of the Washington Evening 


Star. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From Current History Nov. 1965] 
AMERICAN AID TO VIETNAM 
(By Wesley R. Fishel, professor of political 
science, Michigan State University) 

(Wesley R. Fishel was an adviser to the 
prime minister of Vietnam in 1955, and chief 
adviser to Michigan State University’s Viet- 
nam project in Saigon in 1956-58. In 1961- 
62, he was a Guggenheim Fellow. From 
1952 to 1956, Mr. Fishel was a consultant to 
the Foreign Operations Administration. He 
is the editor of “Problems of Freedom: Viet- 
nam” (New York: Macmillan, 1961) and 
author of other works on Asia.) 

Nork.— Because of “Communist subversion 
of the South Vietnamese Government,” as 
this author sees it, “By 1965, the emphasis 
{in United States foreign aid] was once more 
on measures of an emergency nature.” Once 
more, economic development is not so im- 
portant as measures of an emergency nature 
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aimed at survival for South Vietnam. In 
the words of this specialist, “* * American 
aid appears * * * to have come full circle.” 

In the strictest sense, American aid to 
Vietnam might be said to be in its 16th 
year. For it was in May 1950, that the 
Griffin Mission was dispatched to the Asso- 
ciated States of Indochina, recommended as- 
sistance to the French in their war against 
the Communist-led Viet Minh, and prepared 
the way for the expenditure of our first $44 
million in aid money to that area. Now, a 
full 15 years and $5 billion later, the Ameri- 
can aid program in Vietnam has become this 
country’s largest and most critical involve- 
ment of its type in the world. 

Foreign aid is an instrument of foreign 
policy. This simple fact has been at the core 
of many controversies and misunderstand- 
ings concerning the United States aid pro- 
gram. For in its initiation and its imple- 
mentation since the early days of the Mar- 
shall plan in 1947, foreign aid has been seen 
variously by different people as an act of 
humanity, a measure of reconstruction, or an 
instrument of national interest.“ 

In the case of Vietnam, it has been all of 
these. Begun initially in 1950 with funds 
left over from the huge postwar program of 
assistance to Nationalist China, American 
aid has carried the complexion of humani- 
tarian relief in that much of it was given for 
immediate assistance to people suffering from 
the ravages of war. At the same time, since 
it was given through the French rulers of the 
three colonial territories of Vietnam, Cam- 
bodia, and Laos, and included a significant 
measure of military support, it also partook 
of a quality of national interest and was 
clearly related to United States foreign policy 
as a whole. For this was the period in which 
open conflict with Communist states began. 
On June 25, 1950, Communist North Korea 
had invaded the Republic of Korea to its 
south, and American armed forces, acting 
in the name of the United Nations, had come 
to the defense of the South Koreans. 

Even as the fighting mounted in South 
Korea, the United States was aware that 
along the frontiers of North Vietnam, mainly 
in the Province of Yunnan, some 250,000 
Chinese Communist troops were stationed 
and (it was then feared) poised for imminent 
attack toward the south. Although the 
threatened invasion never occurred, Commu- 
nist China did lend important assistance to 
the Viet Minh forces in Indochina, with 
major shipments of material and substantial 
technical assistance as well. The United 
States, whose interest in the French colonies 
of Indochina had at first been of purely sec- 
ondary character and had leaned toward 
support for the anticolonial nationalists 
fighting under Communist leadership in the 
Viet Minh, shifted sharply to full military 
and economic assistance to the French. For 
while American policymakers had severe 
misgivings about the purity of French mo- 
tives and considered that the only real solu- 
tion to the conflict in Indochina lay in 
granting independence to its subject peoples, 
the presence of Communist power on Viet- 
nam's northern frontiers loomed ominously 
in their minds and came finally to dominate 
their thinking and their planning. 

By 1953, what had begun in a haphazard 
fashion and without plan 4 years earlier 
had become a major and costly program of 
military assistance and economic aid. In its 
Activity Report for 1951-53, the Special 
Technical and Economic Mission to the As- 
sociated States of Indochina stated the 
United States purpose for being there as 
stemming from the fact that Indochina con- 
stituted “the key to all of free Asia.” It 
then continued: 


A useful symposium on the “why” of 
overseas assistance is Robert A. Goldwin’s 
(ed.), “Why Foreign Aid” (Chicago: Rand 
McNally & Co., 1962). 
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“It is in the interest of the United States 
to prevent by all available means these states 
from falling to the Communist bloc, since 
defeat here would foreshadow defeat in sur- 
rounding areas and undoubtedly engender 
the loss of southeast Asia. In such even- 
tuality, it is probable that all of Asia would 
succumb.” 2 

One may discern in this statement an early 
and simplistic rendering of the “falling 
domino” concept, later enunciated publicly 
by President Dwight Eisenhower. The report 
continued, however, with a second paragraph 
which is especially striking given the prob- 
lems and solutions which have regularly been 
discussed since that day. 

“The tremendous struggle in Indochina 
has been going on for more than 6 years. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that, in 
order to achieve a decision, it will be neces- 
sary not only to strengthen the military ef- 
fort of the Associated States and the French, 
but further to develop in the Indochinese 
peoples the will to fight and to support their 
governments. Thus the problem is not 
purely a military problem. The solution is 
not purely a military solution. What is 
needed here is simultaneous military, polit- 
ical, and economic action.” 

To this end, STEM saw its responsibility 
in five areas: 

1. To increase government effectiveness 
and broaden popular support; 

2. To help create a political, economic and 
social atmosphere which would “appeal to 
the individual and fire his self-interest in 
support of his government”; 

8. To assist military action by economic 
support; 

4. To increase production, particularly in 
agriculture; 

5. To maintain supplies by bringing in 
items for which foreign exchange was short. 

The major difficulty, however, lay in the 
fact that France, while desiring American 
aid, did not wish partnership. Thus, the 
United States accepted a contributory role in 
a French colonial war (with whose objectives 
it was scarcely in sympathy) to prevent the 
achievement of Vietnamese, Cambodian, and 
Laotian national independence, but did not 
at any point prior to the final defeat of 
French arms secure even a minimum voice in 
deciding how that war should be fought or 
might be won. 


GENEVA, 1954 


By the time that the conference of great 
powers met at Geneva in April 1954, it was 
painfully clear to all that France had to 
all intents and purposes lost the war and was 
seeking a way out. The Geneva agreements 
of July 20-21, 1954, brought a temporary 
cessation of hostilities to the war-torn lands 
of Indochina and terminated 90 years of 
French domination of Vietnam, Cambodia 
and Laos. The legal achievement of inde- 
pendence for these peoples did not come, 
however, until December 1954, when France 
formally conceded that status to them. 

The U.S. position in the Geneva negotia- 
tions was at best equivocal. Participating, 
yet firmly determined not to agree to a 
“Munich” type of agreement, the American 
delegation refrained at the close of the con- 
ference from signing the accords. U.S. policy 
at this time was twofold; to deny control of 
southeast Asia in general and of South Viet- 
nam in particular to the Communist world, 
and to attempt to develop a viable and 
friendly government in that part of Viet- 
nam which remained attached to the free 
world. The area was considered then, as 
now, to be one of vital interest and major 
importance to the United States, and while 
the United States had no specific formal 


*Special Technical and Economic Mission 
to Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam (STEM), 
“Cumulative Activity Report to June 30, 
1953” (Saigon, 1953), p. 6. 
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commitments to Vietnam at that time which 
bound it to the defense of Vietnam's polit- 
ical or territorial integrity, there were a 
number of explicit and implicit American 
commitments which bore upon this assump- 
tion of responsibility and consequent in- 
volvement. In addition, the United States 
had made a major financial contribution to 
the French prosecution of the war in Viet- 
nam ($4.2 billion) between 1950 and 1954, 
and was loathe to see this stake lost unless 
the situation were indeed irretrievable— 
which American policymakers were reluc- 
tant to concede. 


A NEW ADMINISTRATION 


With the close of the Geneva Conference, 
a new administration in Saigon, under Cath- 
olic nationalist Ngo Dinh Diem, faced a gal- 
axy of seemingly insoluble problems: hous- 
ing, feeding, clothing and rendering self- 
sustaining some 860,000 refugees from the 
Communist areas in the north; governing 
with a bureaucracy that had been virtually 
paralyzed by the confusion and chaos of 8 
years of civil war; reasserting central govern- 
ment authority over vast stretches of terri- 
tory which had been ruled for years by the 
Communists or which were even at that 
moment under the sway of the Cao Dai and 
Hoa Hao sects; coping with the problems of 
economic dislocation resulting from the war- 
time flight from the southern countryside 
to the cities of more than 1 million peasant 
families; reorganizing the national army and 
provincial defense forces, which had been 
defeated along with the French; finding 
funds (at a time when the national income 
had virtually disappeared) so that govern- 
mental programs could go forward and serv- 
ices be brought to the population. The 
tasks were enormous, and the means at hand 
were slight. 

With the end of French colonial rule, the 
Vietnamese turned to the United States for 
both aid and support. STEM, which had 
worked modestly and cautiously through the 
French, was at this point transformed into a 
large U.S. operations mission (the designa- 
tion for aid missions representing the For- 
eign Operations Administration of the U.S. 
Government), and after January 1, 1955, it 
dealt directly with the Vietnamese. French 
influence over Vietnamese affairs diminished 
thereafter, and American responsibility be- 
gan to assume substantial dimensions. 


GOAL: SURVIVAL 


Given the absence of technical, financial, 
and military wherewithal on the part of the 
Vietnamese, the mere act of survival became 
an objective. More than that, survival was a 
major challenge to the combined resources 
of the new regime in Saigon and to its Ameri- 
can ally, as well as a vital prerequisite to any 
program of development which might be 
contemplated. American aid thus became a 
primary instrument in South Vietnam’s 
struggle for survival, filling as it did the vast 
gap between the Vietnamese Government’s 
capacities and its needs. 

Apart from assistance in the restoration of 
internal security, through technical, finan- 
cial, and economic support of the Vietnam- 
ese National Army and the national police 
and security services, which has at all times 
been the largest component of American aid 
programs in South Vietnam, the major pre- 
occupation of the United States during the 
early days of the Diem period was the recep- 
tion and resettlement of the refugees from 
Communist North Vietnam. Skilled advice 
and financial assistance was proffered and 
accepted gratefully by the Vietmanese Gov- 
ernment, which thus was enabled to plan 
and program effectively for the resettlement 
of refugee families in hundreds of new vil- 
lages across South and Central Vietnam, to 
aid them in the construction of new homes 
and villages, and to find gainful employment 
or otherwise develop self-sustaining eco- 
nomic programs. The Vietnamese Govern- 
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ment at this time organized its refugee pro- 
grams under a Commissariat General for 
Refugees, bringing together under one coor- 
dinator all administrative operations of a 
relevant nature. 

This temporary administrative agency be- 
came a model of efficiency in a generally 
apathetic and tradition-bound bureaucracy. 
The handling of the refugees, furthermore, 
gave a psychological shot in the arm to the 
Vietnamese Government, and many observers 
consider that it was the stimulus needed to 
keep the Government alive and to enable it 
to begin treating more routine kinds of prob- 
lems with effectiveness. 

The accomplishment of Vietnam independ- 
ence from France was one of Ngo Dinh 
Diem’s first acts. A slow and complex proc- 
ess, this involved transferring military, legal, 
economic, and monetary authority from the 
French to the Vietnamese and was completed 
in December 1954. Nonetheless, financial in- 
dependence was not matched in the military 
sphere until April 1956. France continued 
to subsidize the private armies of Cao Dai, 
Hoa Hao, and Binh Xuyen (then opposing 
the Saigon government) until March 1955, 
and the French High Command in Vietnam 
continued to operate until a year after that. 

With independence came new problems, 
some of emergency character, some of more 
lasting nature and import. Most were dealt 
with on an ad hoc basis during those early 
years, for the United States at that time still 
had no expectation that it was going to be 
involved in the little southeast Asian re- 
public over a period of many years. Plan- 
ning was not a concept that was then ac- 
ceptable to the Foreign Operations Admin- 
istration (nor its successor agency, the In- 
ternational Cooperation Administration). 
Such industrial growth as did occur resulted 
from occasional spurts of initiative, prompt- 
ed by recognition of the fact that an inde- 
pendent Vietnam had different economic and 
industrial needs and problems than had been 
the case when the land was a colonial pos- 
session of France, 


ECONOMIC PROGRESS 


Some noteworthy economic steps were, 
however, taken between 1954 and 1961, prin- 
cipally through American aid cooperation. 
The transportation system, for example, was 
almost entirely rebuilt, including a main 
railway line running 700 miles north from 
Saigon to the demarcation line at the 17th 
parallel, and a reconstructed highway net- 
work. Rice production was stimulated to 
the point that South Vietnam exceeded by 
40 percent its prewar annual average pro- 
duction of 3.5 million metric tons of paddy. 
Rubber production exceeded prewar totals. 
Anumber of small- and medium-sized manu- 
facturing plants were built, forming a modest 
base for planned industrial growth and 
bringing into the Vietmamese economy a 
mixed cluster of Vietnamese and foreign in- 
vestors linked in their enterprises by par- 
ticipating Vietnamese Government capital. 
An extensive agrarian reform program was 
undertaken by the Vietnamese Government, 
which ultimately resulted in nearly 300,000 
peasant families receiving titles to land or 
being authorized to homestead on abandoned 
land. Japanese reparations provided a large 
hydroelectric plant on the Ca Nhim River in 
South-Central Vietnam, which has more 
than doubled Vietnam's electric power 
capacity. 

SOCIAL WELFARE 

Social welfare, too, received a substantial 
share of American aid attention. Teacher- 
training was a fundamental area of Viet- 
namese-American cooperation, as was the 
building of classrooms, with the result that 
between 1954 and 1961, school enrollments 
increased from about 400,000 to nearly 1,- 
500,000, while the number of primary school- 
teachers was increased from 30,000 to nearly 
90,000. Public health measures involved the 
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establishment of more than 12,500 village 
and hamlet aid stations and maternity clin- 
ics throughout the country, and a malaria 
eradication program which sprayed system- 
atically and repeatedly more than 2 mil- 
lion homes and succeeded in bringing down 
the incidence of this endemic disabler from 
7.22 percent in 1958 to 0.77 percent in 1962. 

Over the years, as American aid commit- 
ted more than $2.1 billion in economic as- 
sistance to Vietnam between 1954 and 1964, 
the number of American personnel in the 
country steadily increased until, by 1965, 
there were nearly 700 aid personnel directly 
employed in Vietnam. Economic assist- 
ance” ceased to be the principal category of 
aid, after the resurgence of Communist sub- 
versive warfare after 1958. In its place, 
counterinsurgency assistance programs were 
formulated, to support directly the war and 
security efforts of the Vietnamese in rural 
areas. And commercial import programs, 
which provide funds for the purchase of 
essential commodities such as medicine, ma- 
chinery, trucks, steel, fertilizer, and cement, 
Played a major role. A smaller percentage of 
American aid went into purely technical as- 
sistance, intended to create the human and 
institutional resources needed to sustain 
Vietnamese freedom through the training of 
government workers in the fields of educa- 
tion, health, public administration, public 
works, and the like. 

The much discussed and criticized stra- 
tegic hamlet program (renamed the new life 
hamlet program after the overthrow of the 
Diem government in November 1963) was a 
principal focus of American technical as- 
sistance from 1962 on. Communist insur- 
gency had created acute conditions of inse- 
curity in the countryside of South Vietnam, 
and a program was organized to create as 
many as 11,000 defended hamlets for protec- 
tion of the peasantry. Unfortunately, it was 
overzealously and clumsily administered by 
the Diem government, and ultimately failed 
to achieve its purpose. 

It was in this context, however, that Amer- 
ican aid first began to be delivered to the 
Vietnamese peasantry without passing in all 
cases through the intervening Vietnamese 
Government hierarchy. Carefully planned 
projects were developed between Vietnamese 
and American authorities for integrated paci- 
fication efforts, involving security activi- 
ties, administrative arrangements, psycho- 
logical efforts, and economic and social pro- 
grams. Civic action (self-help) programs 
were undertaken on a large scale. Yet so 
great was the strain imposed by growing 
Communist-directed insurgency, and so in- 
trinsically weak was the central Vietnamese 
Government, that advisers representing 
American aid programs in the rural provinces 
found during 1963 and 1964 that their geo- 
graphical horizons of activity were becom- 
ing increasingly restricted. By the spring 
of 1965, less than 50 percent of the Vietnam- 
ese countryside was generally available for 
aid operations, and in many areas token as- 
sistance at best was all that could be under- 
taken. 

Disastrous floods in central Vietnam in the 
autumn of 1964 brought tens of thousands 
of peasants into the cities and towns of 
central Vietnam seeking refuge. This in- 
flux coincided with and was followed by an 
even larger movement of humanity. In the 
presence of ever-intensifying Vietcong ter- 
rorism, and the concomitant trauma of war, 
nearly 600,000 peasants and their families 
fled villages and isolated hamlets in the hin- 
terlands, and sought shelter and help in the 
cities and towns of the central Vietnam plain. 
This second major mass uprooting of Viet- 
namese peasantry has brought grave polit- 
ical, administrative, economic, and social 
problems to the Government of Vietnam. 
It offers a major challenge to that Govern- 
ment and its American ally which, if suc- 
cessfully dealt with, could redound to the 
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credit of Saigon, but which is also fraught 
with the most serious of consequences in the 
event that it is not dealt with effectively. 

Although long-range economic planning 
had never been a significant feature of the 
American aid effort in Vietnam, after the 
Diem regime had consolidated its control in 
1956 some thought was given to the prob- 
lems of economic deyelopment. It was un- 
derstood that Vietnam's agricultural base 
was, by Vietnamese and American agree- 
ment, a priority area for systematic devel- 
opment. A number of new crops, including 
kenaf and jute fibers, were introduced and 
added a degree of supporting sustenance. 
Some 700 factories of varying sizes were es- 
tablished. Improved municipal water sys- 
tems and a number of thermal- and diesel- 
powered electric installations were provided. 
And in all, an encouraging start was made 
on the development of what would become, 
hopefully, a viable economy. 

This promising start, however, was ren- 
dered virtually meaningless by the onset of 
the Vietnamese Communist subversion of 
the South Vietnamese Government. By 1965, 
the emphasis was once more on measures 
of an emergency nature. Survival once more 
became the primary objective. Restoring 
Government services, which had been termi- 
nated because of insecurity and war hazards, 
was once more a high priority target. And 
American aid appeared at the time this 
article was written to have come full circle. 
An enormous augmentation in American mil- 
itary strength in Vietnam (from approxi- 
mately 700 advisory personnel in 1960 to more 
than 130,000 advisory and combat troops by 
September 1965) has changed the nature of 
the war in that country and the character 
of the aid effort. 

The war in Vietnam is now clearly under- 
stood to be an essentially political struggle 
in which the support of the people is a 
principal objective for both sides. Conse- 
quently, aid to the peasantry has become a 
prime element in the U.S. approach. The 
deterioration of the military situation during 
the years from 1960 to early 1965 brought 
serious reverses, loss of territory, and 
persistent political instability which pre- 
vented the attainment of many physical and 
political objectives of American aid. Al- 
though the military side of the war occupied 
much of the attention of United States and 
Vietnamese officials dring this period recog- 
nition of the political lacunae in the strug- 
gle caused increasingly vigorous efforts by 
aid officials in particular to achieve a satis- 
factory balance between military, economic, 
social, and political measures. 

Fundamentally, it is now accepted doctrine 
that elementary social justice is an element 
that has frequently been lacking in Viet- 
nam, and that this gap must somehow be 
repaired. At the same time, the dynamic 
political activity that is necessary to the 
achievement of social justice requires corol- 
lary economic and social assistance. But if 
any or all of these measures are to be effec- 
tive or sustained, there must be continuing 
physical security against the Vietcong. The 
vicious circle is a continuing dilemma for 
U.S. officials as well as for the Vietnamese 
themselves. Yet without some resolution of 
this dilemma, a successful outcome to the 
struggle in Vietnam is hard to visualize. 


[From Foreign Affairs, October 1964] 
VIETNAM: Do WE UNDERSTAND REVOLUTION? 
(By Maj. Gen. Edward G. Lansdale) 


Whatever course the long struggle in Viet- 
nam finally takes, short of nuclear holocaust, 
one thing seems certain: the people of Viet- 
nam still will be there. This is a reminder 
that war in Vietnam is a people's war.” As 
such, it is a constantly recurring phenome- 
non of this period of man’s history. How it 
is fought and what happens to the Viet- 
namese people as a result have meanings, 
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therefore, far beyond today or the boundaries 
of Vietnam itself. People's wars“ elsewhere 
will also make demands on the American 
people to help solve them. Thus, although 
the hour is late in Vietnam, terribly so, there 
is time yet for Americans to consider the war 
in Vietnam in its “people” nature, especially 
as regards what American assistance in these 
critical months will come to mean to the 
Vietnamese people in their own future, and 
to us in ours. 

Nearly 4 years ago now, on December 20, 
1960, the Communists set up the political 
base with which they hoped to win Vietnam 
by revolutionary struggle. The base con- 
sisted of an idea and of an organization to 
start giving that idea reality. Both the idea 
and the concept of the organization were 
foreign, having traveled the distance in time 
and space from Lenin in the Soviet Union 
via Mao in China. 

The Communist idea was to gain control 
of the 14 million people living in South Viet- 
nam by destroying their faith in their own 
government and creating faith in the in- 
evitability of a Communist takeover. The 
organization to do this through a phased 
series of disciplined actions was called the 
“National Liberation Front of South Viet- 
nam.” It had a central committee to direct 
its operations for political-psychological- 
military actions, and a wide assortment of 
member “fronts” manned by small cadres, 
to appeal politically to mass groupings of 
Vietnamese people: the farmers, the work- 
ers, the youth, the intellectuals, and even the 
civil servants and military. 

Ever since the creation of a Communist 
political base in Vietnam, the successive gov- 
ernments of Vietnam and their supporters 
and counselor, the United States, with the 
approval and sometimes the help of other 
free-world peoples, have given their sub- 
stance and made their sacrifices to prevent 
a Communist win. The harsh fact, and one 
which has given pause to every thoughtful 
American, is that, despite the use of over- 
whelming amounts of men, money, and 
materiel, despite the quantity of well-meant 
American advice and despite the impressive 
statistics of casualties inflicted on the Viet- 
cong, the Communist subversive insurgents 
have grown steadily stronger, in numbers 
and in size of units, and still retain the 
initiative to act at their will in the very areas 
of Vietnam where Vietnamese and American 
efforts have been most concentrated. 

Most American reactions to this stark fact 
have fallen within three general categories. 
Some believe that we should disengage in 
Vietnam, preferably by setting up means to 
end the struggle and bloodshed through in- 
ternational accommodation. Some believe 
we should plainly identify the struggle as a 
war and make use of our military proficiency 
to force the Communist regime in Hanoi 
to cease its adventure in the south. Some 
believe we should continue along the pres- 
ent course, but greatly increasing the 
quantity and effectiveness of what is done 
so that it eventually smothers and kills the 
Communist insurgency. The anomaly in 
these reactions is that each falls short of 
understanding that the Communists have 
let loose a revolutionary idea in Vietnam and 
that it will not die by being ignored, bombed, 
or smothered by us. Ideas do not die in such 
ways. 

A fourth belief, admittedly in a minority 
in the free world at present, is to oppose 
the Communist idea with a better idea and 
to do so on the battleground itself, in a way 
that would permit the people, who are the 
main feature of that battleground, to make 
their own choice. A political base would be 
established. The first step would be to state 
political goals, founded on principles cher- 
ished by freemen, which the Vietnamese 
share; the second would be an aggressive 
commitment of organizations and resources 
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to start the Vietnamese moving realistically 
toward those political goals. In essence, 
this is revolutionary warfare, the spirit of 
the British Magna Carta, the French “Liberté, 
Egalité, Fraternité” and our own Declaration 
of Independence. 

For American consideration, this fourth 
belief might be put another way. It is this. 
In trying to help the Vietnamese, the United 
States has been contributing in generous 
measure those things which it so far has 
felt most qualified to give and which the 
Vietnamese may lack—money, equipment, 
and technical advice. In general, though, 
the United States has felt inhibited about 
trying to make a contribution in areas in 
which it feels that the chief responsibility 
must rest with the Vietnamese themselves, 
particularly in finding the motivation for 
conducting a successful counterinsurgency 
effort, The thesis of this paper is that, due 
to the extent of our involvement, and be- 
cause everything depends on that motivation, 
Americans cannot escape responsibility in 
this area either. 

It will be stanchly maintained by some that 
no nation can endow another nation with 
the will to be free, that only an indigenous 
movement can have genuine popular appeal, 
that Americans should not interfere in the 
domestic affairs of another nation, and that 
the Vietnamese war is now in such a state 
that political innovations could invite dis- 
aster. This makes it necessary to examine 
the revolutionary solution in some detail. 

Two near neighbors of Vietnam offer ex- 
amples of countries which were successful 
in maintaining their freedom when attacked 
by Asian Communist subversive insurgents. 
True, the circumstances were not the same 
as in Vietnam today. Yet in each case the 
insurgencies were conducted as “wars of na- 
tional liberation” by native Communists 
using a revolutionary political base, and 
these insurgencies were defeated. 

The unconventional methods which were 
developed and used in the successful cam- 
paigns in Malaya and the Philippines are the 
lessons most often studied and adapted for 
use elsewhere, including in Vietnam. They 
have their importance. However, both of 
these successful campaigns had one great 
lesson in common, which the leaders recog- 
nized as the single most significant and vital 
factor in victory. The great lesson was that 
there must be a heartfelt cause to which the 
legitimate government is pledged, a cause 
which makes a stronger appeal to the people 
than the Communist cause, a cause which is 
used in a dedicated way by the legitimate 
government to polarize and guide all other 
actions—psychological, military, social and 
economic—with participation by the people 
themselves, in order to bring victory. In 
Malaya, the cause was to safeguard the im- 
pending national independence from seizure 
by Communist neocolonialism. In the Philip- 
pines, the cause was to safeguard the Con- 
stitution whose true value came to be ap- 
preciated as it was made a working document 
for the people, so that appeals by the Com- 
munists to the people to join them in over- 
throwing the constitutional government by 
force actually made the Communists a 
minority against the people’s best interests. 

These necessarily brief descriptions of two 
causes cannot convey the strength of their 
tremendously moving appeal to the people on 
the two battlegrounds. As with most funda- 
mental truths, their concepts were plain to 
understand once they were explained cor- 
rectly. After they were discovered and made 
effective, they seemed so natural and obvious 
that many people who had not shared the 
deep emotions of the insurgent battlegrounds 
tended to overlook them or underrate their 
vital significance, looking elsewhere for more 
romantic or technical foundations from 
which the victories might be supposed to 
have been started. 
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Of specific interest to those concerned with 
the problems of Vietnam, and as a com- 
mentary on the frailty of human perceptions, 
it should be noted that the vital causes 
which became the rallying points in Malaya 
and the Philippines were disregarded during 
years of tragic struggle in those countries, 
Once they were recognized and given dynamic 
use by leaders such as Templar, Magsaysay 
and others, even though this was done after 
there had been years of indecisive fighting, 
the climax of each campaign came quickly. 
If it can be expressed by a formula, the 
lesson might be stated as: When the right 
cause is identified and used correctly, the 
anti-Communist fight becomes a propeople 
fight, with the overwhelming majority of the 
people then starting to help what they recog- 
nize to be their own side, and the struggle is 
brought to a climax. When the propeople 
fight is continued sincerely by its leaders, 
the Communist insurgency is destroyed. 

This concept of revolutionary warfare 
seems to lie close to the heart of American 
beliefs. In the President’s June 23, 1964, 
press conference, in which he restated our 
southeast Asian policy, he said, “This is not 
just a jungle war, but a struggle for freedom 
on every front of human activity.” The 
month before, the Secretary of Defense ex- 
plained to the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs that “the mission of our men in 
South Vietnam is the same as of those 
Europeans (he named Kosciusko, Von Steu- 
ben, and Pulaski) who came to assist us in 
our fight for liberty.” 

Now as already mentioned, the concept 
that the United States should give advice 
and counsel on waging revolutionary warfare 
in the form of a pro-people fight involves 
exporting American political principles, and 
some see such an export as something im- 
proper, or even immoral. Such an inhibition 
deserves close scrutiny when it is applied to 
@ life-or-death struggle, such as the one in 
Vietnam, since it rules out or at least weak- 
ens American help in providing the attacked 
country with a dynamic political answer 
with which to meet and overcome the foreign 
ideas introduced by the Communists as the 
political base of their attack. Lacking such 
a dynamic answer, the country is left to 
make do with its own political resources— 
which, as we have witnessed time after time, 
often evolve into a one-man leadership with 
strict control over all national resources, in 
order to save the country. Americans see 
this result as a dictatorship and feel a moral 
inhibition against giving it assistance; some 
well-meaning people go so far as to attack 
it. Not surprisingly, the United States thus 
comes to be looked upon abroad as immature 
or callous or self-righteous. 

Admittedly, great wisdom and sensitivity 
are required if the United States is to help in 
the internal political problems of foreign 
peoples. It would be a drastic change for 
most U.S. officials to try to satisfy the hesi- 
tantly expressed desires of leaders and peo- 
ples of sovereign states for political advice 
with a higher content of American idealism 
in it. Some might do the task badly, lack- 
ing the required perceptivity and under- 
standing of the political backgrounds of 
either the host country or our own. 

Yet the United States has undertaken 
political tasks of this sort in foreign nations 
in the past, and the results have brought it 
considerable honor and prestige. The two 
most recent examples were Japan and West 
Germany, defeated nations with which it 
somehow became “correct” to share the best 
possible American political thinking. An- 
other example was the Philippines. We tu- 
tored the Philippine people and encouraged 
them in self-government in the same 
brotherly spirit which elsewhere today could 
make all the difference in struggles between 
freedom and Communism. While the Philip- 
pines, Japan and Germany are primarily ex- 
amples of U.S. Government efforts, others 
which have been most useful were private or 
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semipublic, such as the work of American 
lawyers abroad in helping establish the legal 
foundation’ of government. It is not sur- 
prising or unseemly that the Constitution of 
India contains so many provisions based 
upon decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court, 
that the 1955 Constitution of Ethiopia 
recognizes sO many of the same rights as 
does the U.S. Constitution, that the 1940 
Constitution of Cuba remains the very 
antithesis of Castro and the eventual return 
to its observance one of the great hopes of 
the Cuban people. 

The great cause in Vietnam which last 
united the overwhelming majority of Viet- 
namese, both North and South, was “inde- 
pendence.” For many of the Vietnamese, in- 
cluding nearly all the Vietnamese leaders 
with whom we work today in South Vietnam, 
“independence” was a goal to be won by revo- 
lutionary means against a colonial power. 
In this aspect, Vietnam's revolutionary spirit 
was close to that of the American Revolution. 

The tragedy of Vietnam’s revolutionary war 
for independence was that her “Benedict 
Arnold” was successful. Ho Chi Minh, helped 
by Vo Nguyen Giap, Truong Chinh, Pham 
Van Dong, and a small cadre of disciplined 
party members trained by the Chinese and 
Russians, secretly changed the goals of the 
struggle. Instead of a war for independence 
against the French colonial power, it became 
a war to defeat the French and put Vietnam 
within the neocolonial Communist empire. 
When they discovered the truth, those patri- 
ots who could escaped. It is worth remem- 
bering that, after the Geneva Accords were 
signed in 1954, Vietminh troops were stoned 
by the population in Qui Nhon, the farmers 
of Ho Chi Minh's home province of Nghe An 
revolted against their Communist overlords, 
and a million Vietnamese fled from Commu- 
nist territory. 

The national revolution was reborn in 
South Vietnam when Ngo Dien Diem placed 
the fate of the new nation in the people's 
hands in 1955. Their secret ballot elected 
him almost unanimously to become their 
President, with the mandate to hold further 
elections for a constitutional assembly which 
would establish a government to govern with 
the consent of the governed. This was a rev- 
olutionary act, and the Vietnamese people 
rallied to the cause. Again, it is worth re- 
membering that soon after this election, 
which had so roused the people to the cause 
of freedom, the Soviet Union sent represent- 
atives to London to meet with the represent- 
atives of the other cosponsor of the Geneva 
Accords, Great Britain. The two sponsoring 
parties agreed to call off the plebiscite which 
the accords had scheduled to be held in 1956. 
An internationally supervised secret ballot in 
Vietnam might well have gone heavily 
against the Communists at that time. 

Unlike the American Revolution, the re- 
born national revolution in Vietnam lost its 
momentum. The spirit of revolution began 
to be replaced by the spirit of “business as 
usual,” and Diem became more and more 
shut off from the people. The Communists 
kept up unceasing psychological pressure to 
weaken the bonds between government and 
people, both through character assassina- 
tion of government leaders and by means of 
terror. (Informed observers estimate that 
more than 6,000 minor Vietnamese officials, 
such as village elders, rural police, and their 
families, have been murdered by the Viet- 
cong since 1959.) The forcible overthrow of 
Diem last November and the later coup in 
January were revolutionary acts in them- 
selves, but appear to have been outside a 
national revolution at the rice-roots level, 
since they put the government largely into 
the hands of the army and the bureaucracy. 
While these are sizable, organized groups, 
they still are not the majority of the Viet- 
namese, the people among whom the Viet- 
cong hide and get support for their opera- 
tions. 
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Widely shared feelings about revolution 
were summed up ably in a document written 
by the patriot, Dan Van Sung, addressed to 
other Vietnamese nationalist leaders in July 
1963. He wrote: 

“Emergent nations like Vietnam are in the 
midst of a political revolution. They are 
groping toward a new political and social 
order. In the process, many ideological 
schools may be fighting one another. On the 
one side are the Communists; on the other 
side are grouped the Nationalists of various 
tendencies, each of which is still in need of 
development. Whether the United States 
likes it or not, the aid program has to take 
the local revolution into account because 
American aid is bound to affect the revolu- 
tionary course and direction in one way or 
another, for the benefit or the damnation 
of the recipient people. This gives rise to a 
new responsibility which, while not pro- 
pounded in the implementation of the Mar- 
shall plan, must be dealt with realistically. 
Within the framework of American foreign 
policy, anticommunism now has a revolu- 
tionary context. The American respect for 
the recipient people's self-determination 
can no longer be guaranteed by a negative 
policy of nonintervention which, practically 
speaking, may lead to just the contrary. In 
order to make sure that an emergent people 
really control their own destiny, the United 
States is expected to make positive efforts 
helping them develop control of themselves. 
In other words, American aid ought to be 
devised so as to help their legitimate aspira- 
tions come true through the achievement of 
their political revolution. This cannot be 
done without getting to the bottom of the 
revolutionary situation and taking sides in 
it, not only for anticommunism but also for 
democracy. * * * By emphasizing anticom- 
munism rather than positive revolutionary 
goals and from lack of a better adaptation to 
the local situation, the United States has 
reduced its anti-Communist efforts in Viet- 
nam to the maintenance of an administra- 
tive machine and of an army. * * * The way 
out, to our mind, is not by an abandonment 
but, on the contrary, by going deep into 
every local revolutionary problem and help- 
ing solve them using principles of justice 
and freedom, and perhaps in fusing them 
with the revolutionary spirit of 1776.” 

The foregoing leads to the final question of 
the feasibility of American help in banding 
the leaders, the military, the civil servants, 
and the people of Vietnam into a united force 
for freedom. This was tried by edict in the 
emergency national mobilization of August 
1964. Yet, the sovereign Vietnamese people, 
even in such a time of stress, are unlike the 
defeated Japanese and Germans who had no 
choice but to submit to a rule by edict, sup- 
ported by massive American advisory help 
throughout all echelons of government. In 
a revolutionary or people's war, such as the 
war in Vietnam, where the enemy is em- 
bedded within the population, the lasting 
quality needed for a win is the voluntary 
action of the population in joining together 
with the government forces, and with the 
American influence coming from respect and 
trust earned by the spirit in which individual 
Americans give their help. 

There is no shortcut, no magic formula, to 
be used in engineering a great patriotic cause 
led by some universally loved Vietnamese of 
American selection. This type of puerile 
romance should not be attempted in real life. 
Nor does it seem probable in the light of 
Vietnam’s recent history, despite the cheer- 
ing urban crowds in all too brief moments of 
great emotion, that the Vietnamese them- 
selves will find quickly and easily any revolu- 
tionary solution which will carry them all the 
way to victory. 

At this point in time and experience; per- 
haps the most valuable and realistic gift that 
Americans can give Vietnam is to concentrate 
above everything else on helping the Viet- 
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namese leadership create the conditions 
which will encourage the discovery and most 
rapid possible development of a patriotic 
cause so genuine that the Vietnamese will- 
ingly will pledge to it their lives, their for- 
tunes, their sacred honor. Among the at- 
tributes of such a cause are that it shall give 
hope for a better future for each Vietnamese, 
that it shall provide a way for all Vietnamese 
to work for it, and that it shall have such 
integrity that it will induce Vietnamese lead- 
ers to start trusting one another. A number 
of actions can be undertaken, step by step, to 
create the conditions required. Some of 
them will now be suggested. 

Foremost among the specific actions open 
to the United States is one to help the Viet- 
namese stabilize their government, even in 
its caretaker status, so that its leaders can 
afford to pay less attention to protecting their 
backs and more to the future. It is reported 
that there are several Vietnamese proposals 
about how to do this among the present lead- 
ership. It should not be too difficult for the 
United States to influence the adoption, as a 
matter of urgency, of the proposal most ac- 
ceptable to Vietnamese leaders. Its success 
should be insured through American advisers 
counseling individual Vietnamese on how to 
make the project work most harmoniously 
for the good of all, while being alert to curtail 
intemperate moves toward a coup or studied 
disobedience, 

Another important need is to help the 
Vietnamese make the present caretaker gov- 
ernment just that, a temporary caretaker, 
in accord with the government’s own ex- 
pressed desire. It would seem premature 
to set a precise day to hold elections, such as 
those announced for late in 1964. The Viet- 
cong subversive insurgents dominate too 
many villages for truly free universal elec- 
tions. It would seem more realistic to say 
that an election will be held on the date 
when a simple majority of the population 
can vote by secret ballot, free of any threat. 

If democracy is ever to become established 
in Vietnam, as Vietnamese patriots hope, 
then political leaders and political parties 
need encouragement to gain experience and 
strength. They cannot do this on the po- 
litical sidelines. Some new place should be 
found in the government for political lead- 
ers not now included, perhaps in a new As- 
sembly of Notables which would fill the void 
left by the abolition of the consultative 
Council of Notables. A truly practical task 
for such an Assembly might be for it to send 
out committees to check on the situation in 
hamlets and villages, to certify when condi- 
tions become favorable for holding a free 
popular election for hamlet and village of- 
ficials, and then to help organize such an 
election. As a next step, similar procedures 
could open the way to elections for district 
chief, then province chief, and, when a ma- 
jority of provinces are freed, to national 
elections. This program would provide a 
practical short-range political goal, give 
hope that a longer range goal is attainable, 
stimulate a healthy growth of political par- 
ties and start giving people their own gov- 
ernment at the rice roots in direct con- 
frontation to the Communist idea. 

Americans could add to the attractiveness 
of these political goals by designing our lo- 
cal aid program to increase social and eco- 
nomic progress at a more rapid pace in vil- 
lages where elections have been held. The 
incentive of a system of reward of visible 
material benefits along with. the political 
benefits of freedom should be a dynamic in- 
strument for accelerating progress. If re- 
wards are given when conditions are stable 
enough to merit them, rather than in an at- 
tempt to buy the loyalties of the people, 
word of this will spread rapidly throughout 
the country; and they will not only become 
a brake on Communist recruiting efforts but 
also put the American presence in a most 
favorable context. 
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A Vietnamese provincial official told an 
American friend in August that the country 
would be saved if each of Vietnam’s leaders 
“acted as though each day were his last day 
to live. ” Some form of spirited and selfless 
motivation for all Vietnamese in positions 
of authority does seem to be required. Per- 
haps it could be achieved through a Decla- 
ration of Liberty or other pledge to serve 
the country, signed in blood and providing 
strong penalties for failure to honor it. In 
any case, American advisers in all echelons, 
who are in daily association with Vietnamese 
in positions of responsibility, can encour- 
age loyal patriotism by paying them proper 
respect. When American advisers express 
contempt for the fighting quality of the 
Vietnamese, as reported in our press this 
summer, it is a sign of the failure of such 
advisers to help develop the inherent qual- 
ity of the Vietnamese. They might note and 
remember that the well-motivated “Sea 
Swallow” troops of Binh Hung, under Father 
Hoa, have fought against great odds, and 
that in almost constant engagements from 
the end of 1960 to the summer of 1964, 189 
of them have been killed in actions in which 
2,272 Vietcong were killed. 

The most urgent military need is to make 
it the number one priority for the military 
to protect and help the people. When the 
military opens fire at long range, whether 
by infantry weapons, artillery or air strike, 
on a reported Vietcong concentration in a 
hamlet or village full of civilians, the Viet- 
namese officers who give these orders and 
the American advisers who let them “get 
away with it” are helping defeat the cause 
of freedom. The civilian hatred of the mili- 
tary resulting from such actions is a power- 
ful motive for joining the Vietcong. 

If American leaders in Vietnam are to 
make this war “a struggle for freedom on 
every front of human activity,” and if the 
Americans with them are to become today’s 
Kosciuskos, Von Steubens and Pulaskis in 
spirit, they should keep fresh in mind what 
happened in the hamlets of Tay Ninh prov- 
ince earlier this year, as an affront to every 
American doctrine, civilian or military. In 
Tay Ninh province, which is on the Cam- 
bodia border and not far from Saigon, two 
Vietcong battalions had entered a cluster 
of six adjoining hamlets. They fought their 
way in, overwhelming and destroying the 
civil guard post, whose men stood to the 
last in defense of the hamlets. Once inside, 
the Vietcong announced that they were go- 
ing to stay for 72 hours. Then at noon the 
next day, ARVN, the Vietnamese Army with 
its American advisers, arrived. ARVN de- 
ployed along a half perimeter and for 18 
hours poured into these six hamlets all the 
firepower it could, from the ground and 
from the air. Meanwhile, of course, most 
of the Vietcong had slipped out of the un- 
guarded part of the perimeter, not waiting 
to become targets. Many of the men, wo- 
men and children of the hamlets had to 
stay there and take it. Afterwards, sur- 
vivors said they were grateful to the Viet- 
cong, who had made them dig foxholes. 

American bounty, whether in the form of 
military-civic action or economic aid by U.S. 
civilians, cannot make up for such mistakes. 
Nor can it buy the friendship of the Viet- 
namese people. However, the U.S. military 
can give a major boost to the political effort 
simply by upgrading the importance they 
assign to military-civic action and to guiding 
the Vietnamese military into accepting it as 
a basic soldierly quality in this war, just as 
the Vietcong do. Civic action means more 
than giving economic help; it is an attitude 
of behavior, an extension of military cour- 
tesy, in which the soldier citizen becomes 
the brotherly protector of the civilian citizen. 
The Vietcong practice it, under severe pen- 
alties for misbehavior, as point nine of their 
military oath of honor, which General Giap 
adopted from the 8th Route Army code of 
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Mao Tse-tung known as the “Three Rules 
and the Eight Remarks.” This code imple- 
mented the concept of the people as the 
water where the troops live as the fish. It 
must be puzzling to Communist observers 
to note that Americans in Vietnam usually 
initiate “civic action” in the form of public 
works by special ARVN units and not as a 
performance expected of every soldier, Ob- 
servers who are most experienced in insurgent 
warfare believe that the Vietcong will not 
be defeated until ARVN catches the spirit of 
civic action and practices it through all 
ranks, 


Vietnam is predominantly an agricultural 
nation, and what happens in the country- 
side may well determine the outcome of 
the war. The Communists are short of food, 
and the countryside is the prize which they 
seek above all. When American fertilizers 
increase by 100 percent the rice production 
in one season in one region, the prize be- 
comes all the more tempting to the Com- 
munists (however galling must be the com- 
parison with North Vietnam, where Chinese 
agricultural advisers have had so many fail- 
ures). But this must not impede the process 
of economic development. The Americans 
have also introduced a rudimentary cooper- 
ative method in pig raising in the northerly 
provinces of South Vietnam; if it is recog- 
nized and developed to its fullest politico- 
economic potential, it could be the start of 
one of the biggest changes in Vietnamese 
life yet seen. The pig-raising project has 
brought about the formation of farmers’ 
associations, to handle the paddy-farm end 
of agrarian credit from the government as 
well as the distribution of piglets and feed. 
These farmers’ associations are a new form of 
social unit in Vietnam. If they are encour- 
aged to grow, and become an economic suc- 
cess, and begin having a voice in national 
affairs, strong bonds will have been created 
between people and leaders. This operation 
deserves the attention of the best American 
political thinking, along with American eco- 
nomic help. 

The foregoing are just a sample of actions 
which Americans can undertake to create 
favorable conditions for the emergence of 
a powerful Vietnamese “cause.” If devo- 
tion to a true revolutionary cause can bring 
the struggle in South Vienam to a favorable 
climax, its revolutionary appeal might 
eventually spread to the people of North 
Vietnam, wounding communism at its most 
vital point—communism’s control of the 
masses. 

Whatever course the war in Vietnam takes, 
Americans will do well to remember the im- 
portance of “Nguoi Thuong Dan,” the sym- 
bolic Vietnamese. It is the name the Viet- 
namese give to “the man in the street,” the 
rice-paddy farmer, the shopkeeper, the arti- 
san—the citizen. He is the key piece in the 
whole war in Vietnam, both its subject and 
its object, the pawn, and in an ultimate 
sense the decider. There is still time for 
Americans to help him determine rightly 
the fate of his country. 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 24, 1966] 


SAIGON’S “PACIFICATION” PLANNERS AWAITING 
THE PEASANT’S VERDICT—REPEATED FAILURES 
Cast A LONG SHADOW as NEW RURAL PRO- 
GRAM Is BEGUN UNDER MORE AMBITIOUS 
CHIEFS 


(By Charles Mohr) 


SAIGON, JAN. 23.—Although the South Viet- 
namese Government has given its highest 
priority this year to a new plan for “rural 
pacification,” some old Vietnam hands ex- 
press doubt that this is the year when pacifi- 
cation will achieve much. 

One official said: “1966 is not the year for 
pacification. This is going to be the year 
when the peasant is going to want to sit on 
the fence more than ever and not choose 
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sides. He will want to see who is winning 
this war.” 

But a number of equally hard-bitten vet- 
erans of past disappointments in politics and 
pacification suggest that there is reason for 
realistic optimism this year. 

History seems to be on the side of the 
cynics. Pacification—the campaign to drive 
the Vietcong out of the countryside and im- 
plant programs that will win the peasants’ 
support for Saigon—has never worked in the 
past. 

“POISONOUS FISH” 

As Premier Nguyen Cao Ky said in a major 
speech recently, all previous governments 
have had plans “to win the hearts of the 
people and to remove the poisonous fish 
from the pure rural waters.” 

“What about the results?” he went on to 
ask. And caustically he answered his own 
question: “There is no need to repeat the 
results.” 

On the other hand, those who are more 
optimistic also marshal some strong argu- 
ments. The Ky government appears to mean 
what it says when it gives “rural reconstruc- 
tion” its highest priority. And most Ameri- 
can officials suggest that the South Viet- 
namese and U.S. leadership of the program 
has vastly improved. 


GENERAL PUT IN CHARGE 


Last fall, Brig. Gen. Nguyen Duc Thang 
was appointed Minister of Rural Construc- 
tion. He got his budget prepared on time 
for the start of the fiscal year, on January 1, 
and, in the words of one American official, 
“has shown an administrative drive and de- 
termination to get things done that haven't 
been seen before in pacification work.” 

Col. Nguyen Van Chau, chief of Kienhoa 
Province and an admired innovator of psy- 
chological warfare and pacification techni- 
ques, was placed in charge of the corps of 
rural reconstruction teams to be sent into 
the field. 

Edward G. Lansdale, a former Air Force 
major general who holds the intentionally 
vague title “senior liaison officer” of the 
U.S. Embassy, has been the chief adviser 
to the Government and to Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge on pacification. 

Mr. Lansdale has had a long career advis- 
ing Asian governments on combating Com- 
munist subversion. He has critics, but his 
admirers tend to admire him fervently. 

The concepts of pacification to be followed 
this year are not new to the art of counter- 
insurgency, but many officials describe the 
overall plan as more coherent, creative, and 
exciting. 

One goal is to put 42,000 rural construction 
workers, organized into 80-man teams, into 
the field. These teams are to carry out agi- 
tation and propaganda work, set up eco- 
nomic development plans and try to form 
functioning locally elected hamlet govern- 
ments. 

They will also carry out “census griev- 
ance” work, interrogating each peasant in 
the hamlet once every 10 days. The project 
will work something like a dental clinic: 
the peasant will be given his next interro- 
gation appointment as he ends his first 
session. The work is aimed at identifying 
the real grievances of the population, cor- 
recting them and eliciting intelligence in- 
formation on the Vietcong secret organiza- 
tion in the countryside. 

Meanwhile an effort will be made to see 
that each person becomes a member of at 
least one Government-sponsored organiza- 
tion to link the peasants to some disciplined 
group. 

Rural construction teams will train local 
residents to continue the work after the 
hamlet has been “pacified.” 


SOME PROBLEMS EASE 


Perhaps it is too early to say that the 
situation in Vietnam has fundamentally 
changed in the 7 months of the Ky Govern- 
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ment, but some changes appear to have taken 
place. Some of the problems that doomed 
past pacification programs may no longer 
exist, officials say. 

One reason for past failures is that from 
the middle of 1963 to the middle of 1965 the 
military situation in South Vietnam steadily 
deteriorated. 

Increasingly strong bands of Vietcongs 
guerrillas made the countryside so danger- 
ous that pacification workers could not 
operate or in some cases survive. 

The military situation is still serious. 
There are, in fact, more Vietcong troops than 
ever before. But almost 200,000 American 
ground troops are in the country, and the 
weary South Vietnamese armed forces have 
begun to rebuild battle-torn units and to 
grow in size. 

Officials voice hope for a new military situa- 
tion in which regular allied troops will harass 
and pursue full-time guerrilla units in their 
stronghold areas, creating a shield behind 
which pacification groups and militiamen 
can try to root out local part-time guerrillas 
and the Vietcong political organization. 

If such a military situation does not de- 
velop, Officials say, the 1966 pacification plan 
will be unlikely to achieve significant results. 

Another reason that past pacification plans 
did not work, officials add, is that the efforts 
were given lip service by everyone from U.S. 
Cabinet members to junior military officers 
but were never given real priority. 

“We talked about it and drew graphs,” an 
American official has remarked, “but we con- 
centrated on conventional military actions.” 

Vietmamese province chiefs, for example, 
tended to expropriate any really effective 
pacification workers and use them as emer- 
gency military reinforcements, informed 
sources say. 


[From the New York Times] 
VIETNAMESE WAGE BATTLE ON INFLATION 
(By R. W. Apple, Jr.) 

Saicon.—There are two wars in South 
Vietnam. 

United States and South Vietnamese sol- 
diers, sailors, marines, and airmen are fight- 
ing the more dramatic one—sweating under 
the tropical sun and risking their lives 
against an unconventional enemy in a rugged 
country. 

Their struggle may be no more important 
than that of the American economists who, 
with their South Vietnamese counterparts, 
spent last year and will spend this year 
struggling to hold back economic chaos that 
could wreck this country as quickly as the 
Vietcong could. 

The chief economic enemy is inflation, and 
the fight against it was a dominant theme in 
South Vietnam’s life last year. 


WOES FOLLOWED SHAKEUP 


Until the fall of President Ngo Dinh Diem 
in November 1963, South Vietnam’s economy 
was rudimentary, and its expenditures were 
relatively small. Then Government spend- 
ing jumped, putting more money into circu- 
lation, and the armed forces swelled, cur- 
tailing the work force. 

Other developments were equally un- 
healthy: the enormous influx of American 
personnel (200,000 servicemen are here now, 
and no end is in sight); the “taxes” levied 
by the Vietcong on goods that merchants 
brought to market; the tendency of many 
frightened merchants to hoard, and the rela- 
tively unskilled management of national eco- 
nomic policy. In such a situation, inflation 
was inevitable. Money was plentiful; goods 
and services were scarce. 


RICE PRICE SOARS 
For the Saigon housewife shopping in the 
public marketplace, 22 pounds of rice went 


from 80 piasters in January to 110 in August, 
to 125 in October (A hundred piasters may 
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be worth 55 cents to $1.67, depending on the 
exchange circumstances.) 

Two pounds of shrimp went from 60 to 80 
to 120 piasters, a loaf of bread from 6 to 7 
to 8, a pedicab ride from 10 to 12 to 15. 

Government spending, which totaled 25 
billion piasters in 1964, approached 50 billion 
Piasters last year. 

In some areas, such as construction, wages 
have kept pace with costs. But for those on 
fixed incomes, such as civil servants, white- 
collar workers and taxi drivers, inflation has 
meant hardship. 

“The only way to put up with the prices,” 
a Saigon woman said the other day, “is to 
manage somehow to live off the Americans— 
sell them something, rent them something or 
work in their offices. They pay well.” 

U.S. diplomats fearful that a sharp rise in 
prices would bring blame on the Americans 
and might undercut the government of Pre- 
mier Nguyen Cao Ky, have taken extraordi- 
nary steps to combat the pressure. 

By importing rice to replace the portion of 
the Vietnamese harvest that is seized each 
year by the Communists, and by airlifting 
rice from areas where there are surplus 
stocks, economic planners have prevented 
great leaps in the rice price. In fact, the 
price of 22 pounds of quality rice on the Sat- 
gon market dropped from 150 to 125 pilasters 
in the final 8 weeks of last year. 

This victory was important because the 
demand for rice is—in the language of eco- 
nomics—extremely inelastic: each peasant 
must have his portion every day, and he will 
pay steep prices for it if necessary. 

To put the matter another way, rice prices 
are extremely susceptible to inflation. 

Another major step was the Americans’ 
adoption of a system of military payment 
currency, or scrip. Since its introduction 
in September, the system has limited the 
circulation of dollars in Vietnam. Service- 
men must exchange their scrip for piasters 
before shopping or eating in Saigon. 

In the last 3 months of 1965, about $6 
million worth of scrip a month was ex- 
changed for piasters. Before the institution 
of scrip, roughly this amount in dollars was 
finding its way onto a flourishing black 
market here. 

DOLLAR FLOW CONTROLLED 

The advantages of the innovation are 
dual: The dollars are kept off the black 
market to defeat corruption, and they pro- 
vide foreign exchange to the South Viet- 
namese Government instead of ending up in 
Communist China or elsewhere. 

The most important American anti-infla- 
tion effort remains the commodity-import 
program, under which Washington buys such 
goods as dentist chairs or paper-back books 
for dollars in the United States and sells 
them to private citizens here for plasters. 
This system creates a flow of goods to soak 
up excess spending power. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 24, 1966] 
PEASANTS TOIL FOR THE EARTH, Nor FOR A 
GOVERNMENT 
(By Richard Critchfield) 

Tan AN, SOUTH VIETNAM.—"This earth 
which formed their home and fed their 
bodies and made their gods.” 

The Asian peasant’s deep attachment to 
the soil he tills and in which his ancestors 
are buried, described in Pearl Buck’s “The 
Good Earth,” is strongly evident here in the 
Mekong Delta rice bowl of South Vietnam. 

It is harvest time now. The golden fields 
of the great fertile plain between the Me- 
kong, Bassac and Saigon Rivers are dotted 
with men and women winnowing the precious 
rice against tall, curved shelters of plaited 
bamboo so as not to lose a grain. 

In black pajamas and pointed straw hats, 
barefoot, bronzed by the January sun, the 
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peasants have the sturdy look of men and 
women who can endure disease, natural 
disaster and war so long as they have some 
land to farm. 

But very few have land of their own. In 
Long An, one of Vietnam’s most fertile Prov- 
inces, more than 85 percent of the peasant 
population are tenants. 

This landownership pattern may help ex- 
plain why, despite a tremendous cost in lives 
and material, the war in Long An is no 
closer to being won than it was several years 
ago. 

Last year, the heaviest fighting raged in 
the jungles and rubber plantations north of 
Saigon, the rain forests and grasslands of 
the high plateau and in the swamps and rice 
paddies of the narrow central coastal plain. 

But if the main theater of war lay else- 
where, the rice-rich heartland of the Saigon 
region and the upper Mekong Delta, linked 
together by Long An, remains the prize for 
which the war is being fought. 

Here, in less than 14 Provinces, live almost 
two-thirds of the 15 million South Viet- 
namese. 

In June 1964, the summer before the Viet- 
cong began massing multibattalion forces for 
pitched battles, Long An was held up as the 
showplace of how a combined Vietnamese- 
American military and economic pacification 
effort could defeat a Communist insurrection. 

Visitors went to Long An if they wanted 
to see how the protracted, guerrilla war was 
going in the countryside. 

But now, 18 months later, 
changed. 

There has been no dramatic turn in the 
guerrilla fighting; the government has won 
some villages and lost some. 

There are no signs of any serious deteri- 
oration. But there has been no real im- 
provement either; since it is primarily a 
war of subversion in Long An, the creeping 
Communist initiative simply has crept 
further. 

Other peasants have replaced the hun- 
dreds of Vietcong killed in battle, and 
American military and civilian advisers agree 
there are many more Vietcong than a year 


ago. 


little has 


OPPOSING SIDES 


Most important in Long An, however, the 
government and the mass of peasantry still 
seem to be on the opposing sides of the 
fight. 

None of the successive Saigon govern- 
ments, has succeeded in analyzing the peas- 
ants’ grievances and then tried to right these 
wrongs, though there are signs Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky’s regime is moving in this 
direction. 

Land is of such paramount importance 
here that the Vietcong allow only the land- 
less or very poor farmers in the delta to 
command guerrilla units or qualify as party 
members, 

The provincial government's social order 
is the exact reverse. Most of the military 
officers, civil servants, and community lead- 
ers come from the landowning gentry. 

The same is true in Saigon where only one 
of the 10 generals now sharing power has 
any rapport with the masses. He is central 
Vietnam's erratic Maj. Gen. Nguyen Chanh 
Thi, who also is the only one of peasant 
origin. 

The traditional Mandarin ruling class fell 
from power with Ngo Dinh Diem, but their 
political heirs are the nonpeasant urban 
middle classes and their relatives. 

LODGE PUSHES REFORM 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and his 
top aids have made it clear that the United 
States regards major land redistribution as 
essential in successfully prosecuting the war. 

Ky recently announced a land reform pro- 
gram that will initially convey 700,000 acres 
to 180,000 peasants. 
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Eventually, the program will be expanded 
to encompass over 500,000 acres of land 
formerly owned by the French, 660,000 acres 
now farmed by “squatters” and 300,000 acres 
where free titles will be awarded in resettle- 
ment areas. 

The crux of the problem, however, has yet 
to be tackled. This is the redistribution 
from big to small owners of more than 2 
million acres in the Mekong Delta. 

Good delta land is worth about $50 an 
acre; it is roughly estimated by the South 
Vietnamese generals that it would cost be- 
tween $150 and $200 million to carry out 
equitable reform programs here. 

Land reform under Diem left a bitter 
aftermath, since 2,279 dispossessed landlords 
were paid only 10 percent in cash as com- 
pensation and given low-interest, nontrans- 
ferable, 12-year bonds for the rest. The 
bonds since have plummeted in value. 


UNITED STATES GENERATING MONEY 


The United States could solve this problem 
by generating $150 million in local cur- 
rencies so that an outright compensation 
could be made. 

It already is generating piasters to pay for 
the Vietnamese share in the war—to the tune 
of $350 million this year—by giving the 
Saigon government imported commodities to 
sell to local merchants. 

Both North Vietnam’s Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap and the US. commander Gen. Wil- 
liam C. Westmoreland describe the Vietnam 
conflict as “a people’s war,” and not “a war 
of attrition.” 

Since the emphasis, first, is on converting 
and, second, on killing, the investment of 
$150 million in land reform to undermine 
the Vietcong’s peasant support would seem 
like a bargain in a war that is costing $16.5 
million a week. 

During the early days of the Diem regime, 
the United States spent $4 million on land 
reform. From 1961 through 1965 nothing 
was spent. And $1.1 million is budgeted for 
the current fiscal year. 

PROBLEM NOT UNIFORM 

The problem is not uniform throughout 
the country. With the exception of the 
Saigon area, the upper Mekong Delta and a 
thin, populated strip along the coastline, 
South Vietnam is mostly empty terrain. 
More than 85 percent of the land total is 
covered with jungle, swampland or dense 
foliage. 

Along the overpopulated coastal fringe, 
now heavily burdened with refugees, most 
farms are small and owner-operated and 
there is real land hunger. 

In the highlands, the problem could be 
solved simply by giving the Montegnard 
tribes clear title to land they have farmed 
for centuries. 

The real problem is in the delta. 

Out of 1.2 million farms, only 260,000 are 
owner-operated; 520,000 are rented and 
330,000 more are partly rented. 

There are 71 farms of more than 250 acres 
and 85,000 more over 12 acres (though all 
one peasant family can reasonably handle is 
5 to7 acres). 

Some 3,000 rich Saigon families still are 
the big landlords. 

In Long An, the pattern is even more lop- 
sided. According to one official U.S. survey 
made last July, 65 rich landlords, 2,000 
farmer-owners, and 28,000 tenant families 
comprise the population. 

COULD INFLUENCE ELECTION 


The land-ownership pattern probably 
would significantly influence the outcome of 
a free election, such as envisaged in the 
1954 Geneva agreements. 

has observed the Communist prom- 
ises of land to the tiller is “perhaps the great- 
est appeal the Vietcong have.” 

Why there is so much opposition to sweep- 
ing land reform among some Saigonese is 
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suggested by the tremendous wealth of a 
delta province like Long An. 

In a good year, such as 1963-64, Long An 
Produced 320,000 tons of rice (Saigon’s an- 
nual requirement is only 600,000 tons.) It 
also sold that year 10,000 tons of pineapple, 
70,000 tons of sugar cane, plus chickens, 
ducks, pigs, and other cash earners. 

The legal land ceiling is 220 acres. Even 
so, a Saigon landlord who charges double the 
legal rental rate of 25 percent, as he can do 
if the land is fertile enough, stands to profit 
as much as $40,000 in a single year on 220 

This compares with a Vietnamese police- 
man’s monthly wage of $25, or the monthly 
cash allotment of a Vietcong guerrilla, which 
is 40 cents. 

POLITICAL ATTITUDES AFFECTED 

More important perhaps, is how this un- 
equal distribution of land affects the politi- 
cal attitudes of the Vietnamese. 

What seems to be absent here is the kind 
of political code that Theodore H. White has 
described as President Johnson's “grass roots 
liberalism”: 

“You get yours and he gets his and we 
all share what there is to share.” 

In Long An, this gets no further than “you 
get yours” and he, the peasant, can either 
ae oe by joining the Viet- 

But most of the peasants have learned by 
me ef that under the Vietcong nobody keeps 

This has created the kind of political 
vacuum where many Vietnamese peasants re- 
gard the war as a pointless slaughter. They 
still feel they stand to be the losers no matter 
who wins. 

CAUGHT IN VISE 


Caught between bloodsucking landlords, 
many of whom charge double the legal rents, 
and pitiless Vietcong tax collectors, who 
shoot first and talk later, the peasants 
appear ready to call a plague on both sides 
of this indecisive struggle. 

Yet there is an appeal to the Vietcong’s 
three main propaganda themes: “Land to 
the tiller,” “The soldier helps the peasant,” 
and “The government exists for the people.” 

These are novel and explosive ideas to a 
man who works knee deep in mud 14 hours 
a day, growing half his rice for somebody 
else, whose idea of government may be a 
venal local tax collector, and whose chickens 
and ducks may have disappeared when the 
last militia patrol passed through his village. 

If his home has been destroyed or relatives 
Killed by ill-directed bombs and shells, he 
might make a ready Vietcong convert with- 
out knowing what for. 


U.S. MILITARY FRUSTRATED 


Within the American military command 
in Saigon, there is widespread frustration 
over the failure of pacification efforts in the 
delta provinces like Long An. 

One hears talk that the only way the 
Vietcong fish can be deprived of the water 
in which they swim is to make things so 
hot in Communist held zones that the 
peasants will come over to the Government 
side as refugees. 

Others argue there is no substitute for 
thoroughgoing land reform. 

One veteran American adviser in Long An 


“These people have country that doesn’t 
need a government. They could go back 
2,000 years and they’d be happy, fish in 
every pond, crabs in every paddy, bananas, 
coconut, and ducks. All they need is a little 
land of their own to be happy. Five per- 
cent of the Vietnamese in this province are 
honestly pro-Government by their own per- 
sonal beliefs and ideology, 5 percent are with 
the Vietcong for the same reason and the 
other 90 percent are right.” 
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SENATORS FROM MAINE WHO HAVE 
SERVED AS CHAIRMEN OF THE 
SENATE APPROPRIATIONS COM- 
MITTEE 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, this 
coming March 6 the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee will have its 99th birth- 
day, it having been established on that 
date in 1867 through Senate approval 
of a resolution submitted by Henry An- 
thony, a Republican from Rhode Island. 

Of all the States, Maine has the most 
unique record with respect to the chair- 
manship of this great committee. It is 
a record of which I am very proud. 
Maine has had four Senators serve as 
chairman, an unusual record, since no 
other State can boast of having had more 
than one. In addition to this, a fifth 
chairman was born and raised in Maine 
although he served as chairman as a 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

The four Maine Senators serving as 
chairmen of the Senate Appropriations 
were Lot M. Morrill, William Pitt Fessen- 
den, Eugene Hale, and Frederick Hale. 
A fifth chairman, Styles Bridges, of New 
Hampshire, was born in Pembroke, 
Maine, and attended the University of 
Maine. 

The Maine story on the Senate Appro- 
priations Committee is even more un- 
usual and unique than Maine's cham- 
pionship in the number of chairmen. 
Senators Eugene and Frederick Hale con- 
stituted the only father-son combina- 
tion in the history of the chairmanship 
of the committee. Eugene Hale was 
chairman of the committee from 1909 
to 1911 and 2 decades later Frederick 
Hale served as chairman from December 
8, 1932, to March 8, 1933. 

Another strikingly unique aspect of 
the main story in the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee is that of Senators Mor- 
rill and Fessenden, as Senator Fessenden 
succeeded Senator Morrill as chairman 
of the committee and then later Senator 
Morrill succeeded Senator Fessenden as 
chairman. If that sounds confusing, it 
is understandable because it runs counter 
to two basic aspects of the chairman- 
ship—first, that the chairmanship ordi- 
narily goes by seniority to the most senior 
majority member of the committee; sec- 
ond, that such State monopoly of chair- 
manship is unparalleled. 

This is how it happened: Lot M. Mor- 
rill, of Maine, became the first chair- 
man of the Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee with its creation in 1867. He 
served as chairman for 2 years. He had 
been elected to the Senate to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Hannibal Hamlin when Hamlin resigned 
in 1861 and that year became Vice Pres- 
ident of the United States. 

Senator Morrill served in the Senate 
until 1869 when he was succeeded by 
Hannibal Hamlin whom he had pre- 
viously succeeded. When Senator Mor- 
rill left the Senate in 1869, Senator Wil- 
liam Pitt Fessenden, of Maine, became 
his successor as chairman of the Senate 
Appropriations Committee. This was 
very unusual because Senator Fessenden 
had not previously served on the Senate 
Appropriations Committee when he was 
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made chairman. He held the chairman- 
ship from March 4, 1869, to September 
9 of that year, the date of his death. 

Former Senator Lot Morrill was then 
appointed to the Senate to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Senator 
Fessenden—and contrary to present-day 
custom, he was again made chairman of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, 
thus succeeding the man who had suc- 
ceeded him as chairman of the commit- 
tee. He held the chairmanship this sec- 
ond time from December 8, 1869, to 
March 4, 1871, when he left the commit- 
tee. However, he returned to become 
chairman a third time on March 12, 1873, 
and held the chairmanship until July 7, 
1876, when he resigned to become Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in the Cabinets of 
Presidents Grant and Hayes. He has the 
distinction of being the only Senator to 
serve as chairman of the committee on 
three occasions. 

Other Maine Senators who have had 
the privilege of serving on the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee are Senator 
James G. Blaine, who once won the Re- 
publican nomination for President, Sen- 
ator Wallace H. White, Jr., who was Sen- 
ate majority leader during part of his 
tenure and who was my predecessor, and 
myself. 

Among the historical highlights of 
these Maine Senators who served as 
chairmen of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee are the following facts. The 
Fessenden family had the unusual dis- 
tinction of having three brothers in the 
Congress at the same time, with Senator 
William Pitt Fessenden’s two brothers, 
Samuel and Thomas, both serving in the 
House of Representatives in 1863. 

Senator Eugene Hale had one of the 
longest services in the history of Con- 
gress with total House and Senate serv- 
ice of 40 years. In his 30 years in the 
Senate from 1881 to 1911, Senator Eugene 
Hale had a longer continuous service 
than anyone then in the Senate, when he 
retired. He was offered and declined 
two Cabinet posts, one as Postmaster 
General in the Cabinet of President 
Grant, the other as Secretary of the 
Navy in the Cabinet of President Hayes. 
His son, Frederick Hale, was elected to 
the Senate 5 years after he retired and 
served in the Senate for almost 24 years. 

Mr. President, I am, indeed, proud of 
Maine’s contribution to the leadership of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee as 
provided by these great Maine statesmen 
who served as chairman of this great 
committee. As I view their historical 
accomplishments, I feel extremely fortu- 
nate to have served on this great com- 
mittee for 13 years and since 1953. 


ADMINISTRATION PLANS TO DE- 
STROY SMALL BUSINESS ADMIN- 
ISTRATION AS AN INDEPENDENT 
AGENCY—CORRECTION OF THE 
RECORD 
Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I have 

learned that the Johnson administration 
is electioneering among private groups 
to gain support for its plan to destroy 
the Small Business Administration as an 
independent agency. } 
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This explains why the President has 
failed to appoint a new Administrator of 
SBA. 

This explains why the funds of the 
agency have been so dried up that hun- 
dreds, perhaps thousands, of small busi- 
ness loan applications are gathering dust 
in the regional offices of the SBA. 

This explains why Eugene P. Foley, 
former Administrator of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, has been trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce. 

Perhaps we are seeing a new trend in 
politics that first became manifest when 
the Democratic leadership in the Senate 
opposed the efforts of Republicans to 
give the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee legislative authority. This “small 
business be damned” attitude, which 
destroyed the attempt to give the Senate 
committee the power it should have, has 
now been unleashed again and may bring 
about the undoing of the Small Business 
Administration as an independent 
agency. 

Yes, we are witnessing a strange de- 
velopment in American politics—a de- 
velopment that will see the President 
embrace big business with his right arm 
while clasping big labor with his left. 
And woe unto any force that stands in 
the way of this great triumvirate. 

Before reaching their present exalted 
status, both Lyndon B. Johnson and 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY spoke with passion 
about the need for an independent 
agency to give small business an effec- 
tive voice in government, but it seems 
that times have changed and each has 
remained silent about the proposal to 
put small business under the heel of the 
Department of Commerce. 

Why is all this happening, Mr. Pres- 
ident? No one really knows, but per- 
haps some speculation is in order. The 
special report of the Congressional Quar- 
terly for the week ending January 21, 
1966, may provide the clue we are seek- 
ing. That report points out that of 
Democratic individual contributions, in 
the last presidential campaign, 69 per- 
cent were in sums of $500 or more, where- 
as the bulk of Republican contributions 
came from the truly small giver. 

“Put up or shut up” used to be a 
gambling expression but it may soon be- 
come the password of the Democratic 
administration. 

One wonders what will happen to the 
small entrepreneurs of America if they 
must come as supplicants to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, 

Will a department long accustomed 
to dealing with corporate giants care 
much or know much about the problems 
of the small firm? Can such a Depart- 
ment understand how difficult it is for 
a small businessman to stand up to the 
competition of his powerful competitors? 

Mr. President, I think we all know the 
answers to these questions. 

Lyndon Johnson was right years ago 
when he supported the establishment of 
the Small Business Administration as an 
independent agency. He is wrong now 
if he plans to let this agency slip down 
the drain of the Department of 
Commerce. P 
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Let all the facts come out, Mr. Presi- 
dent. Those of us who want small busi- 
ness to survive are ready for a fight. 

Mr. ALLOTT subsequently said: Mr. 
President, I congratulate my distin- 
guished friend the Senator from Ver- 
mont on his remarks with respect to the 
Small Business Administration. 

Many of us have been interested for a 
long time in making the Small Business 
Committee of the Senate a committee 
which would have legislative authority. 
As the Senator from Vermont has so well 
pointed out, this has been supported in 
the past, when those gentlemen were 
Members of the Senate, both by the 
President and the Vice President of the 
United States. 

What the Senator from Vermont has 
called attention to is something which 
should demand the attention of everyone 
in the Senate. He, in doing it today, has 
been extremely timely, with the steps 
which are being taken, I am afraid, to 
degrade the Small Business Adminis- 
tration. 

I think it would not be inappropriate, 
at this point, to make a few remarks 
about an experience that the Senator 
from Colorado had with the Small Busi- 
ness Administration during the floods 
which afflicted the State of Colorado in 
1965, during the month of June. 

As everyone knows, the part played by 
the Small Business Administration is 
quite great in disaster areas. At that 
time, Mr. Foley, who has since been 
transferred to the Department of Com- 
merce, was the Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration. Over a 
period of a month, I called Mr. Foley’s 
office, I do not know how many times, and 
finally, through the assistance of other 
people in the Government, was able to 
get a call back from him when he was in 
California. He seems to be one of the 
most peripatetic men in the whole ad- 
ministration, and that is saying a great 
deal. At least, I could never find him in 
his office, and was able to talk with him, 
in a period of 30 or 45 days, on only one 
occasion; and I had to talk with him from 
California that time. 

The only way I could get any action 
or any answer out of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, administered by 
Mr. Foley, was to go through the Office 
of Emergency Planning, the office direct- 
ly under the President, which is charged 
with the planning of aid and assistance 
following major disasters. 

If the Small Business Administration 
should be moved, as perhaps some peo- 
ple plan, to the Department of Com- 
merce, I am afraid it might go back to 
this unable administrator who was for- 
merly the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration; and if that 
should happen, the small businessman in 
this country might as well give up the 
thought of being able to get a fair and 
equal shake in the economics of this 
country under the legislation we have 
passed to help him. 

These days we hear much about pros- 
perity and unemployment. But, Mr. 
President, as I go throughout my own 
State and throughout the country, I can- 
not but observe that while it may be that 
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the big businesses of this country are 
prosperous, as their financial records 
seem to indicate, one cannot walk up and 
down the streets of the cities of this 
country, whether they are big cities or 
small towns, and find many small busi- 
nesses which are prospering—one out of 
a hundred, or perhaps fewer. 

It is time for those of us who are 
charged with legislative authority to 
start thinking seriously about what we 
can do to preserve the small business- 
men in this country, because they are 
suffering in a hundred ways, under the 
tax yokes and other burdens and re- 
strictions under which Congress and, 
more so, the regulatory agencies, have 
put them. 


NEW HONOR TO JOSEPH A. BEIRNE 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, a very 
pleasant bit of news came to my desk 
this morning. It means yet another 
honor to a dedicated worker in the field 
of communication. As chairman of the 
Senate Subcommittee on Communica- 
tions this is an area well known to me. 
And I know and appreciate both the 
friendship and endeavors of the 
worker—Joseph A. Beirne, president of 
the Communication Workers of America 
AFL-CIO. 

The news comes from the biennial con- 
ference of the United Community Funds 
and Councils of America meeting at 
Toronto. 

Joe Beirne was named today as volun- 
teer president of the Association. 

All of us are thrilled in our own com- 
munities by these organizations that 
promote practical charity, social justice, 
personal service, organized agency pro- 
grams and institutional services in many 
fields of human need. 

We applaud their voluntary effort and 
sense of individual responsibility which 
becomes more important as it seems 
easier to surrender to Government in- 
vasion of the social welfare field. 

Perhaps it is only natural that good 
hearts and able minds enlisted in the 
American labor movement should become 
deeply involved in the social justice and 
social welfare obligations of the whole 
community. 

Indeed, labor leaders have given direc- 
tion and valuable support and example to 
the public concern with human relations. 

At first hand, labor leaders have 
developed ideals in health, leisure time 
activities, education, pension and welfare 
services out of their own immediate prob- 
lems and obligations. 

Therefore individuals in the labor 
movement have acquired an experience, 
expertness and devotion to altruistic 
service that community fund organiza- 
tions are eager to draft for duty if their 
purposes are to be realized. 

Joe Beirne is such an individual and 
the United Community Funds and Coun- 
cils of America is the acme of organiza- 
tion in the public welfare field. 

The organization is an old hand at 
correcting the ancient weaknesses of 
community existence. It has been find- 
ing the remedies for 57 years. Its labors 
have been monumental and its leaders 
have been mighty to meet the challenge. 
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For the first time in its 57 years the 
organization will be headed by a labor 
union officer—Joe Beirne. 

To be sure, they did not have to look 
far for Joe. He has been a board mem- 
ber and officer of the national association 
for 10 years—chairman of the executive 
committee for 5 years. 

In 1963 he received the National Com- 
munity Service Award for outstanding 
national volunteer service for the ad- 
vancement of the United Way in com- 
munity health and welfare services. 

Today he moves up to the presidency 
from the vice president’s chair. 

The presidency of the association is no 
small honor and no mean responsibility; 
for it embraces 2,200 community mem- 
bers. 

But Joe Beirne brings to his added 
duties a record of some 30 years of 
responsibility in organization where the 
human element creates the dominant 
theme. 

Mr. Beirne began his official union life 
in 1937 as president of his local and 
president of the union which represented 
all Western Electric Co. workers. He 
became principal officer of CWA in 1943, 
a post to which he has been reelected 
every 2 years. His first job in the com- 
munications industry began in 1928 at a 
Western Electric plant in New Jersey, at 
Jersey City, where he was born in 1911 
of Irish immigrant parents. 

He fortified his early education with 
night studies at Hudson College and 
New York University. 

In 1946 he was named one of the 10 
outstanding young men of America by 
the junior chamber of commerce. In 
1949 he was elected a vice president of 
the CIO which CWA had just entered. 

Intensely interested in international 
affairs, Mr. Beirne was the principal 
figure in establishing an alliance for 
progress for Latin American workers 
which developed into the American In- 
stitute for Free Labor Development co- 
sponsored by labor, business, and gov- 
ernment. 

For the late President Kennedy Mr. 
Beirne served on a number of advisory 
boards including the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, the Peace Corps, and the Commit- 
tee on Youth Development. Under 
President Johnson he serves on the Auto- 
mation Commission to meet the great 
economic challenge of our time, auto- 
mation. 

I get inspiration as I quote from Mr. 
Beirne's philosophy. He says: 

Successful adjustment to change will per- 
mit American labor in the years that lie 
ahead to fulfill its responsibility not only to 
its members but to the whole nation. With 
courage we can surmount the present chal- 
lenge of change. We can, if we fully realize 
labor's creative intelligence, help make not 
only America but the entire free world more 
interesting, a more satisfactory, a more 
wholesome environment for our children and 
for our children’s children. 


I speak today with the thought that 
when labor may be a topic in this Senate 
Chamber we may reflect on the lives and 
labors of men dedicated not only to that 
movement but to America. 

Such a man is Joseph A. Beirne. 

I congratulate both him and the as- 
sociation as he ascends to its presidency. 
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CIGARETTES AND LUNG CANCER— 
IT DOESN’T ALWAYS HAPPEN TO 
THE OTHER GUY 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President the 
junior Senator from Hawaii [Mr. 
Inouye] has brought to my attention a 
thoughtful article which appeared Feb- 
ruary 1 in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 
The article is by Mark Waters, a long- 
time reporter on military and business 
affairs for the paper. The following is 
his final bylined story. It is his own 
obituary, for he died from lung cancer 
the day it appeared. Despite his physi- 
cal weakness, he worked hard to leave be- 
hind this document that it might help 
others to avoid his fate. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REPORTER MARK WATERS Met His KILLER 42 
Years Aco—Tuis Is His Own STORY 


(The byline of Mark Waters has long been 
known to Star-Bulletin readers. He was 
always an enterprising writer, able to tackle 
any story. For some time, he was the mili- 
tary reporter and most recently, handled the 
business beat. Today the Star-Bulletin 
prints his final bylined story. It is his own 
obituary. He wrote it last Thursday and 
made final corrections yesterday. He died 
today in Queen’s Hospital of lung cancer. 

(Despite his physical weakness, he worked 
hard to leave behind this document in hope 
it might help others, particularly the young. 
Mass will be offered at 10:30 a.m, Thursday 
in Our Lady of Peace Cathedral on Fort 
Street, followed by burial with military 
honors in the National Memorial Cemetery 
of the Pacific in Punchbowl. Friends may 
call at Borthwick Mortuary after 9:30 a.m. 
Thursday.) 

(By Mark Waters) 

Cigarettes were the death of me. 

I became acquainted with my killer when 
I was about 14 and began stealing several 
Camels a day from my father’s pack. 

Inhaling caused some nausea at first but 
persistence conquered. 

I was born in a miniature Hell's Kitchen in 
Davenport, Iowa, on June 2, 1909. 

For economic reasons I've seldom admitted 
I was 56 and my continued bush of hair 
allowed me to sometimes get away with being 
10 years younger than I actually was. 

At 16, my family, including two sisters, 
Dorothy and Edith, moved to Baltimore, a 
city which I loved greatly and adopted as my 
hometown. 

It was still no problem getting cigarettes. 

I got odd jobs after school to buy them 
and tried all sorts of queer brands, such as 
Melachrinos, a scented Violet cigarette, 
Omars and English Ovals. 

I felt quite sophisticated but I can’t recall 
now that I enjoyed smoking them. 

In 1928 the coming depression cast its 
shadow before us and odd jobs for youth 
became nil, 

My father, a beautiful person who never 
hit me in his life, began counting his Camels. 

A chum and I then took to picking butts 
off the street, toasting the soggy tobacco in 
the oven, and rolling them into rice paper 
cigarettes. They were horrible. 

Things were very bad so I decided to join 
the Navy—a mouth removed from the table 
and I could send money home. 

The night before I left, a warm summer's 
night, I found my father weeping on the 
back porch in sad frustration because he 
couldn’t help his son enough to keep him 
from joining the Navy. 
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Now cigarettes became no problem at all. 
I think they were $1.20 a carton. If you were 
at sea, they were 40 cents a carton. 

The 20-year Navy tour ended and I went 
to the University of North Carolina, where I 
was graduated. 

Nearby Durham makes cigarettes by the 
billions and the whole town smelled like the 
wet weed. 

I got a job after college with the San 
Diego Union. 

One night while walking to my car, I had 
a slight stroke and staggered to the left. 

I had been smoking one cigarette after the 
other that night and I felt that was what 
caused the stroke. 

Muriel, my wife, and I tried to quit. 
lasted 8 days only. 

It wasn't that I got any real pleasure out 
of smoking. Except for the cigarette in the 
morning with my first cup of coffee, I never 
enjoyed smoking. 

My mouth always tasted like a bird cage. 
It took away my appetite. It brought on 
emphysema that made it hard to breathe. 
My chest colds were real dillies—all because 
of cigarettes. 

It’s pure addiction. I guess there’s a deep- 
seated psychological reason why people 
smoke, but I don’t know what that is. 

My wife smokes two packs a day, although 
she doesn’t inhale. I’ve always smoked two 
packs a day, inhaling most of the smoke. 

In 1956 I came to Honolulu to work for 
the Star-Bulletin, still smoking more than 
ever. 

In June 1965, I accepted Dave Eyre's offer 
as assistant public relations director at 
Castle & Cooke. 

I made the pressure and put it on myself. 
There is no grander boss than Dave or finer 
company than Castle & Cooke. 

I smoked incessantly. My stomach began 
to hurt and I would get up every hour or 
half hour during the night to drink milk 
and smoke a cigarette. 

In September 1965, I came down with a 
horrible cough. I was hoarse and there was 
a nasty soreness in my left lung, 

I went to my doctor for my bad stomach. 

The doctor listened to my chest and order- 
ed an X-ray. 

“You have a lung tumor,” he said. 

How could this be possible? I had had a 
thorough physical exam only 3 months be- 
fore. 

Figure the odds against your getting lung 
cancer, 

Impossible. 

But, a bronchoscopy by my lung surgeon 
confirmed it. 

Four days later, he took out a left lobe. 

A month later, I was back at work. I 
hadn’t smoked since the day before my 
operation. 

It wasn't hard to quit for one simple rea- 
son—motivation. 

I came along fine, gained 10 pounds, and 
really felt good. 

Then, on January 3, I thought I had 
caught a cold, 

I stayed home for a day and then went to 
my surgeon who tapped a quart of burgundy 
fluid from my left chest cavity. 

I went back several times and my surgeon 
said; “The time is drawing closer.” 

Later, my wife told me he had told her 
that after the operation I had less than a 
year to live. But she wouldn’t believe it 
and didn’t tell me. I find no fault with that. 

The American Cancer Society’s propa- 
ganda, I don’t think tells the whole story 
because they try to soften the blow. 

For instance, there are four cell types of 
lung cancer and the type seems to have a 
lot to do with the rate of growth. 

My doctor told me this, as he should, but 
the American Cancer Society’s publications 
for the public don't mention virulence. 

We need more honest lay facts on cancer. 


We 
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The American Cancer Society indicates I 
had at least a 50-50 chance—the figure for 
all cancers—when I scarcely had any chance 
at all. 

My doctor said out of every 10 lung cancer 
cases, only 1 survives. The other nine die. 

That’s the survival rate for lung cancer, 
taking into consideration all forms of treat- 
ment available to medical science. 

There is no 50-50 chance for this type of 
cancer, 

My doctor has understandable missionary 
zeal about getting people to quit cigarettes. 

He walked in the other day and said he 
just did surgery on another lung cancer 
case—another heavy smoker. 

He points out that there’s no question of 
the relationship between cigarette smoking 
and lung cancer. The statistics are over- 
whelming. One in every seven males who’ve 
been smoking heavily (20 cigarettes or more 
a day) for 20 years get lung cancer. 

It’s like playing Russian roulette with 
yourself. 

He points out that in Hawaii the incidence 
of lung cancer has increased twofold in the 
last 10 years and will keep going up because 
the population is getting older. 

The bad effect of cigarettes doesn’t end 
with lung cancer. Smoking doubles the 
chances of coronary artery disease and the 
chances of getting emphysema are 14 times 
greater among smokers than nonsmokers. 
Then, there’s cancer of the mouth, larynx, 
esophagus, and all the rest, too. 

I think doctors get to feeling pretty help- 
less at times. They keep warning people— 
like me—but their warnings go unheeded. 

And there's all that cigarette ad 
in the papers, magazines, television and 
what have you. 

As my doctor was saying the other day: 
“Millions of dollars of advertising in all 
forms are unleashed on the public and 
they're all aimed at giving the image that 
cigarettes can make up for a number of 
shortcomings.” 

The doctor said that in Italy, they've 
passed a ban against all cigarette advertise- 
ments on TV. In Great Britain, the ban is 
on during the hours that youngsters are apt 
to be watching TV. 

I think that’s a beginning in the right 
direction because, as the doctor says, the big 
effort should be to stop kids from getting 
started. 

Another idea he mentioned is for the Gov- 
ernment to increase the tax on cigarettes— 
say, $5 for a carton of cigarettes and up. 
That should smoke cigarettes right out of 
the market—maybe. 

When you're told you are going to die, 
there is momentary shock and grief. But 
they wear off. 

Now I assure you, I do not fear to die. 

I am survived by my two sisters, my 
daughter Marcia and my beloved wife, Mu- 
riel, who owns Waters World Travel in Kai- 
lua. 

Whether this story will stop anyone from 
smoking, I don’t know. I doubt it. 

Not a soul I’ve preached to has quit smok- 
ing—not a single, solitary soul. 

It’s one of those things. You always 
think, it'll happen to the other guy; never 
to me. 

When you get your lung cancer—God help 

ou. 
7 All you need to see is the shadow on your 
chest X-ray. 

It’s a real shocker. There’s nothing you 
can do or say. You can’t get out of it. 
You're stuck. 

You tell your doctor: 
stand up to that.” 

And all he does it point to the shadow in 
the X-ray. 

At this point, I'm very comfortable. The 
nurses give me something without a ques- 
tion whenever there’s pain. 


“Please, I can't 
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I'm very short of breath. I can't take five 
steps without having to sit. 
The cancer has gone into my liver and I 
don’t know where else. 
I don’t have a ghost of a chance. 
It’s too late for me. 
It may not be for you. 


VIETNAM—“THE WHOLE THING 
WAS A LIE!” A MUCH DECORATED 
COMBAT VETERAN’S TESTIMONY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
the February 1966 issue of Ramparts, 
there is published an article entitled 
“The Whole Thing Was a Lie!” written 
by former M. Sgt. Donald Duncan, holder 
of the South Vietnamese Silver Star, the 
Combat Infantry Badge, the Bronze Star, 
and the U.S. Army Air Medal. 

The article illustrates Master Sergeant 
Duncan’s disillusionment with the var- 
iance between what he was told about 
the situation in Vietnam and what he 
actually found there. 

The article is well worth reading and 
Iask unanimous consent that it be print- 
ed in full in the Recorp at the conclu- 
sion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, cer- 
tain statements in the article are worth 
underscoring. Master Sergeant Dun- 
can makes the observation that: 

The whole thing was a lie. We weren't 
preserving freedom in South Vietnam. 
There was no freedom to preserve. To voice 
opposition to the Government meant fail 
or death. Neutralism was forbidden and 
punished. Newspapers that didn’t say the 
right thing were closed down. People are 
not even free to leave and Vietnam is one 
of those rare countries that doesn't fill its 
American visa quota. It's all there to see 
once the Red film is removed from the eyes. 
We aren't the freedom fighters. We are the 
Russian tanks blasting the hopes of an 
Asian Hungary. 


He further states: 

It’s not democracy we brought to Viet- 
nam—it’s anticommunism. This is the only 
choice the people in the village have. This 
is why most of them have embraced the 
Vietcong and shunned the alternative. The 
people remember that when they were fight- 
ing the French for their national independ- 
ence it was the Americans who helped the 
French. It's the American anti-Communist 
bombs that kill their children. It’s Amer- 
ican anticommunism that has supported one 
dictator after another in Saigon. When 
anti-Communist napalm burns their chil- 
dren it matters little that an anti-Com- 
munist special forces medic comes later to 
apply bandages. 


These are important observations by a 
fighting man who served 18 months on 
active combat duty in Vietnam. The 
position of the United States in Vietnam 
and its future course of action should 
be judged in the light of these observa- 
tions and the other matters discussed in 
this article. 

Exuzerr 1 


THE WHOLE THING WAS A LIE 


(M. Sgt. Donald Duncan left the U.S. Army 
in September of 1965 after 10 years of service, 
including 6 years in the special forces and 18 
months on active combat duty in Vietnam. 
While in Vietnam he received the South 
Vietnamese Silver Star, the Combat Infantry 
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Badge, the Bronze Star, and the U.S. Army Air 
Medal. He was nominated for the American 
Silver Star and was the first enlisted man in 
Vietnam to be nominated for the Legion of 
Merit. Both nominations are still pending. 
He participated in many missions behind 
enemy lines in war zone D, Vung Tao, and the 
An Khe Valley. Last March he turned down 
the offer of a field commission to the rank of 
captain. Instead he left Vietnam on Septem- 
ber 5, 1965, and received his honorable dis- 
charge 4 days later.) 
(By Donald Duncan) 

When I was drafted into the Army, 10 years 
ago, I was a militant anti-Communist. Like 
most Americans, I couldn’t conceive of any- 
body choosing communism over democracy. 
The depths of my aversion to this ideology 
was, I suppose, due in part to my being Ro- 
man Catholic, in part to the stories in the 
news media about communism, and in part 
to the fact that my stepfather was born in 
Budapest, Hungary. Although he had come 
to the United States as a young man, most 
of his family had stayed in Europe. From 
time to time, I would be given examples of 
the horrors of life under communism. 
Shortly after basic training, I was sent to 
Germany. I was there at the time of the So- 
viet suppression of the Hungarian revolt. 
Everything I had heard about communism 
was verified. Like my fellow soldiers I felt 
frustrated and cheated that the United 
States would not go to the aid of the Hun- 
garians. Angrily I followed the action of the 
brute force being used against people who 
were armed with sticks, stolen weapons, and 
a desire for independence. 

While serving in Germany, I ran across the 
special forces. I was so impressed by their 
dedication and elan that I decided to volun- 
teer for duty with this group. By 1959 I 
had been accepted into the special forces 
and underwent training at Fort Bragg. I 
was soon to learn much about the outfit an 
the men in it. A good percentage of them 
were Lodge Act people—men who had come 
out from Iron Curtain countries. Their 
anticommunism bordered on fanaticism. 
Many of them who, like me, had joined spe- 
cial forces to do something positive, were to 
leave because things weren’t happening fast 
enough. They were to show up later in Af- 
rica and Latin America in the employ of 
others or as independent agents for the CIA. 

Initially, training was aimed at having 
U.S. teams organize guerrilla movements in 
foreign countries. Emphasis was placed on 
the fact that guerrillas can’t take prisoners. 
We were continuously told, “You don't have 
to kill them yourself; let your indigenous 
counterpart do that.” In a course entitled, 
“Countermeasures to Hostile Interrogation,” 
we were taught NKVD (Soviet Security) 
methods of torture to extract information. 
It became obvious that the title was only 
camoufiage for teaching us other means of 
interrogation when time did not permit more 
sophisticated methods; for example, the old 
cold water-hot water treatment, or the deli- 
cate operation of lowering a man’s testicles 
into a jeweler’s vise. When we asked directly 
if we were being told to use these methods, 
the answer was, “We can’t tell you that. The 
mothers of America wouldn’t approve.” 
This sarcastic hypocrisy was greeted with 
laughs. Our own military teaches these and 
even worse things to American soldiers. 
They then condemn the Vietcong guerrillas 
for supposedly doing those very things. I 
was later to witness firsthand the practice of 
turning prisoners over to ARVN for interro- 
gation and the atrocities which ensued. 

Throughout the training there was an ex- 
citing aura of mystery. Hints were con- 
tinually being dropped that at this very 
moment special forces men were in various 
Latin American and Asian countries on secret 
missions. The anti-Communist theme was 
woven throughout. Recommended reading 
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would invariably turn out to be books on 
brainwashing and atrocity tales—life un- 
der communism. The enemy was the enemy. 
There was no doubt that the enemy was 
communism and Communist countries. 
There never was a suggestion that special 
forces would be used to set up guerrilla war- 
fare against the government in a Fascist- 
controlled country. 

It would be a long time before I would 
look back and realize that this conditioning 
about the Communist conspiracy and the 
enemy was taking place, Like most of the 
men who volunteered for special forces, I 
wasn’t hard to sell. We were ready for it. 
Artur Fisers, my classmate and roommate, 
was living for the day when he would “lead 
the first ‘stick’ of the first team to go into 
Latvia.” “How about Vietnam, Art?” “To 
hell with Vietnam. I wouldn’t blend. There 
are not many blue-eyed gooks.” This was 
to be only the first of many contradictions of 
the theory that special forces men cannot 
be prejudiced about the color or religion of 
other people. 

After graduation, I was chosen to be a 
procurement noncommissioned officer for 
special forces in California. The joke was 
made that I was now a procurer., After seeing 
how we were prostituted, the analogy doesn’t 
seem a bad one. General Yarborough’s in- 
structions were simple: “I want good, dedi- 
cated men who will graduate. If you want 
him, take him. Just remember, he may be 
on your team someday.” Our final instruc- 
tions from the captain directly in charge 
of the program had some succinct points. 
I stood in shocked disbelief to hear, “Don’t 
send me any niggers. Be careful, however, 
not to give the impression that we are 
prejudiced in special forces. You won’t find 
it hard to find an excuse to reject them. 
Most will be too dumb to pass the written 
test. If they luck out on that and get by the 
physical testing, you'll find that they have 
some sort of a criminal record.” The third 
man I sent to Fort Bragg was a “nigger.” 
And I didn’t forget that someday he might 
be on my team. 

My first impressions of Vietnam were 
gained from the window of the jet while fiy- 
ing over Saigon and its outlying areas. As 
I looked down I thought, “Why, those could 
be farms anywhere and that could be a city 
anywhere.” The ride from Tan Son Nhut to 
the center of town destroyed the initial il- 
lusion. 

My impressions weren’t unique for a new 
arrival in Saigon, I was appalled by the 
heat and humidity which made my worsted 
uniform feel like a fur coat. Smells. Ex- 
haust fumes from the hundreds of blue and 
white Renault taxis and military vehicles. 
Human excrement; the foul, stagnant, black 
mud and water as we passed over the riyer 
on Cong Ly Street; and, overriding all the 
others, the very pungent and rancid smell 
of what I later found out was nuoc mam, & 
sauce made much in the same manner as 
sauerkraut, with fish substituted for cabbage. 
No Vietnamese meal is complete without it. 
People—masses of them. The smallest chil- 
dren, with the dirty faces of all children of 
their age, standing on the sidewalk unshod 
and with no clothing other than a shirt- 
waist that never quite reached the navel on 
the protruding belly. Those a little older 
wearing overall-type trousers with the crotch 
seam torn out—a practical alteration that 
eliminates the need for diapers. Young, 
grade school girls in their blue butterfly 
sun hats, and boys of the same age with 
hands out saying, “OK—Salem,” thereby ex- 
hausting their English vocabulary. The 
women in ao dais of all colors, all looking 
beautiful and graceful. The slim, hipless 
men, many walking hand in hand with other 
men, and so misunderstood by the newcomer, 
Old men with straggly Fu Man Chu beards 
staring impassively, wearing wide-legged, 
pajamia-like trousers. 
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Bars by the hundreds—with American- 
style names (Playboy, Hungry i, Flamingo) 
and faced with grenadeproof screening. 
Houses made from packing cases, accom- 
modating three or four families, stand along- 
side spacious villas complete with military 
guard. American GI’s abound in sport shirts, 
slacks, and cameras; motorcycles, screaming 
to make room for a speeding official in a 
large, shiny sedan, pass over an intersection 
that has hundreds of horseshoes impressed 
in the soft asphalt tar. Confusion, noise, 
smells, people—almost overwhelming. 

My initial assignment was in Saigon as 
an area specialist for 3d and 4th Corps tacti- 
cal zone in the special forces tactical oper- 
ations center. And my education began here. 
The officers and noncommissioned officers 
were unanimous in their contempt of the 
Vietnamese. 

There was a continual putdown of Saigon 
Officials, the Saigon government, ARVN 
(Army Republic of Vietnam), the LLDB 
(Lue Luong Dac Biet—Vietnamese Special 
Forces) and the Vietnamese man in the 
street. The Government was rotten, the of- 
ficials corrupt, ARNV cowardly, the LLDB 
all three, and the man in the street an 
ignorant thief. (LLDB also qualified under 
“thief.” 

I wit shocked. I was working with what 
were probably some of the most dedicated 
Americans in Vietnam. They were sup- 
posedly in Vietnam to help “our Vietnamese 
friends” in their fight for a democratic way 
of life. Obviously, the attitude didn’t fit. 

It occurred to me that if the people on 
“our side” were all these things, why were 
we then supporting them and spending $1.5 
million a day in their country? The answer 
was always the same: “They are anti-Com- 
munists,” and this was supposed to explain 
everything. 

As a result of this insulation, my initial 
observations of everything and everyone 
Vietnamese were colored. I almost fell into 
the habit, or mental laziness, of evaluating 
Vietnam not on the basis of what I saw 
and heard, but on what I was told by other 
biased Americans. When you see something 
contradictory, there is always a fellow coun- 
tryman willing to interpret the significance 
of it, and it won’t be favorable to the Viet- 
mamese. This is due partially to the type of 
Vietnamese that the typical American meets, 
coupled with typical American prejudices. 
During his working hours, the American sol- 
dier deals primarily with the Vietnamese 
military. Many (or most) of the higher 
ranking officers attained their status through 
family position, as a reward for political as- 
sistance, and through wealth. Most of the 
ranking civilians attained their positions in 
the same manner. They use their offices 
primarily as a means of adding to their per- 
sonal wealth. There is hardly any social 
rapport between GI Joe and his Vietnamese 
counterpart. 

Most contact between Americans and Viet- 
namese civilians is restricted to taxi drivers, 
laborers, secretaries, contractors, and bar 
girls. All these people have one thing in 
common: They are dependent on Americans 
for a living. The last three have something 
else in common. In addition to speaking 
varying degrees of English, they will tell 
Americans anything they want to hear as 
long as the money rolls in, Neither the 
civilian nor military with whom the Ameri- 
can usually has contact is representative of 
the Vietnamese people. 

Many of our military, officers and enlisted, 
have exported the color prejudice, referring 
to Vietnamese as “slopes” and gooks“ two 
words of endearment left over from Korea. 
Other fine examples of American democracy 
in action are the segregated bars. Although 
there are exceptions, in Saigon, Nha Trang, 
and Da Nang, and some of the other larger 
towns, Negroes do not go into white bars 
except at the risk of being ejected. I have 
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seen more than one incident where a Negro 
newcomer has made a mistake and walked 
into the wrong bar. If insulting catcalls 
weren’t enought to make him leave, he was 
thrown out bodily. There are cases where 
this sort of thing has led to near riots. 

It is obvious that the Vietnamese resent 
us as well. We are making many of the 
same mistakes that the French did, and in 
some instances our mistakes are worse. Ar- 
rogance, disrespect, rudeness, prejudice, and 
our own special brand of ignorance, are not 
designed to win friends. This resentment 
runs all the way from stiff politeness to ob- 
vious hatred. It is so common that if a 
Vietnamese working with or for Americans 
is found to be sincerely cooperative, ener- 
getic, conscientious, and honest, it automa- 
tically makes him suspect as a Vietcong 
agent. 

After my initial assignment in Saigon, 
which lasted two and one-half months, I 
volunteered for a new program called Project 
Delta. This was a classified project wherein 
specially selected men in special forces were 
to train and organize small teams to be in- 
filtrated into Laos. The primary purpose of 
dropping these teams into Laos was to try 
and find the Ho Chi Minh trail and gather 
information on traffic, troops, weapons, etc. 
This was purely a reconnaissance intelli- 
gence mission, but the possibility of forming 
guerrilla bases later was considered. There 
was some talk of going into North Vietnam, 
but not by Project Delta. Another outfit, 
Special Operations Group (SOG) was al- 
ready doing just that. SOG was a combined 
forces effort. The CIA, Air Force (U.S.) 
Navy, Army, and detached special forces per- 
sonnel were all in on the act. 

Project Delta was paid for by Uncle Sam 
from CIDG funds. We had to feed, billet, 
and clothe the Vietnamese. Free beer was 
supplied and lump sums of money were 
agreed on, money to be paid after comple- 
tion of training and more to be paid when 
the teams returned. 

Here we are in South Vietnam to help 
these people “preserve their freedom, etc.,” 
willing to risk our lives to that end and 
here we are paying them to help themselves. 
These were men already being paid their 
regular pay in the Vietnamese Army and we 
actually had to pay a bonus each time they 
went to the field on training missions or 
made a parachute jump, all of which was 
supposed to be a normal part of their duties. 

Originally, it was thought that the teams 
would be composed of four Vietnamese and 
two Americans. Although many of the peo- 
ple we were training had natural aptitudes 
for the area of operations, strong and effec- 
tive leadership was lacking. It was empha- 
sized constantly to the Pentagon and to the 
ambassador by those intimately involved in 
the training program, that if any degree of 
success was to be realized it was imperative 
that Americans must accompany the teams. 

When at the last minute we received a 
firm “No Go” for the U.S. personnel, we asked, 
“Why?” The answer was that it was an 
election year and it would cause great em- 
barrassment if Americans were captured in 
Laos. Anything of that nature would have 
to wait until after the election. The reac- 
tion to this decision on the part of the Amer- 
icans was one of anger, disappointment and 
disgust. 

The one thing that made it possible to ac- 
complish the things we did was the relation- 
ship we had established with the Vietnamese. 
Each man took it upon himself to establish 
a friendly relationship with the men on the 
teams. We ate the same food, wore the same 
clothes, lived in the same tents, shared the 
same hardships. We worked more hours and 
carried the same loads. We made ourselves 
the guinea pigs in experiments. The pitch 
was, “We don’t ask you to do anything we 
won't do ourselves.” It worked. We had 
dedicated teams. 
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After the decision to eliminate Americans 
from the drops, the Vietnamese felt that 
they had been cheated. Petty complaints 
became rampant; e.g., if we do not get wool 
sweaters and better watches we will not go. 
They felt this was one more example of Amer- 
icans standing back advising Vietnamese on 
how to get killed without risk to themselves. 
We started getting an increase in a.w.o.l.’s. 
The Americans had to watch their teams 
board the infiltration aircraft without them. 
Hands were shaken but with eyes averted. 
“Good lucks” were said but with bent heads. 
We felt guilty. We had strongly advised that 
the teams not be sent until the Americans 
could go; but to no avail. 

Like everyone, I was disappointed. This 
was the one thing, if I had to single one out, 
that made me really start questioning our 
role in Vietnam. It suddenly occured to me 
that the denial of American participation 
was not based on whether it was right or 
wrong for us to be going to Laos. The pri- 
mary concern was the possible embarrass- 
ment to President Johnson during an elec- 
tion campaign. Toward this end we sent 
people on a mission that had little or no 
chance of success. It became apparent that 
we were not interested in the welfare of the 
Vietnamese but, rather, in how we could best 
promote our own interests. We sent 40 men 
who had become our friends. These were 
exceptionally dedicated people, all volun- 
teers, and their commanding officer showed 
up drunk at the plane to bid the troops fare- 
well—just all boozed up. Six returned, the 
rest were killed or captured. 

As it turned out, the mission found 
damned little. Most teams didn’t last long 
enough to report what, if anything, they 
saw. The six survivors came completely 
through the areas and observed no troop 
movements, no concentrations of troops, and 
little vehicle traffic, day or night. In the 
final stages, two of the project helicopters 
flew two missions a day for 4 days, looking 
for the teams. They saw nothing and were 
not fired at. As for the highway from Tche- 
pone to Muong Nong, one helicopter flew 
the highway, taking pictures with a hand- 
held 35-millimeter camera. It was low 
enough to take straight-on shots of people 
standing in doorways. 

To many in Vietnam this mission con- 
firmed that the Ho Chi Minh trail, so-called, 
and the traffic on it, was grossly exaggerated, 
and that the Vietcong were getting the bulk 
of their weapons from ARVN and by sea. 
It also was one more piece of evidence that 
the Vietcong were primarily South Viet- 
namese, not imported troops from the north. 
One more thing was added to my growing 
lists of doubts of the “official” stories about 
Vietnam. 

When the project shifted to in-country 
operations Americans went on drops 
throughout the Vietcong-held areas of South 
Vietnam. One such trip was into war zone 
D north of Dong Xoi, near the Michelin 
plantation. There is no such thing as a typi- 
eal mission. Each one is different. But 
this one revealed some startling things. 
Later I was to brief Secretary of Defense Mc- 
Namara and General Westmoreland on the 
limited military value of the bombing, as 
witnessed on this mission. 

As usual we went in at dusk—this time in 
a heavy rain squall. We moved only a nom- 
inal distance, perhaps 300 meters, through 
the thick, tangled growth and stopped. With- 
out moonlight we were making too much 
noise. It rained all right so we had to wait 
until first light to move without crashing 
around. Moving very cautiously for about 
an hour, we discovered a deserted company 
headquarters position, complete with crude 
tables, stools, and sleeping racks. After re- 
porting this by radio, we continued on our 
way. The area was crisscrossed with well- 
traveled trails under the canopy. A few 
hours later we reached the edge of a large 
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rubber plantation without incident. Keep- 
ing to the thick growth surrounding the 
plantation, we skirted the perimeter. We dis- 
covered that it was completely surrounded 
by deserted gun positions and foxholes, all 
with beautiful fields-of-fire down the even 
rows of rubber trees. None gave evidence of 
having been occupied for at least 3 or 4 days. 
We transmitted this information to the Tac- 
tical Operations Center (TOC) and then the 
team proceeded across the plantation, head- 
ing for the headquarters and housing area 
in the center. 

When we arrived at a point 100 meters 
from our destination, the team leader and I 
went forward, leaving the team in a covering 
position. As we got closer, we could hear 
sounds from the houses, but assumed these 
were only workers. The briefing had ne- 
glected to tell us that the plantation was sup- 
posed to be deserted. Crawling, we stopped 
about 25 meters from the first line of houses. 
Lifting our heads, we received a rude shock. 
These weren’t plantation workers. These 
were Vietcong soldiers, complete with blue 
uniforms, webbing, and many with the new 
Soviet bloc weapons. The atmosphere seemed 
to be one of relaxation. We could even hear 
a transistor radio playing music. After 30 
or 40 minutes we drew back to the team posi- 
tion. We reported our find to the TOC and 
estimated the number of Vietcong to be at 
least one company. The whole team then 
retraced the two kilometers to the jungle 
and moved into it. Crawling into the thick- 
est part, we settled down just as darkness 
and the rain closed in on us. 

Underneath ponchos, to prevent light from 
our flashlights escaping, the Vietnamese 
team leader and I, after closely poring over 
our maps, drafted a detailed message for 
TOC. In the morning we sent the message, 
which gave map coordinates of a number of 
small landing zones (LZ’s) around the area. 
We also gave them a plan for exploiting our 
find. It was fairly simple. Make simultane- 
ous landings at all LZ's and have the troops 
move quickly to the deserted Vietcong gun 
positions and man them. At the sight of 
bombers approaching, the Vietcong would 
leave the housing area for the jungle. This 
would involve them having to travel across 
two kilometers of open plantation into pre- 
pared positions. We told TOC that we were 
going to try and get back to the housing area 
so we could tell them if the Vietcong were 
still there. If they didn’t hear from us on 
the next scheduled contact, they were to as- 
sume that we had been hit and hadn’t made 
it. If this occurred it would be verification 
of the Vietcong presence and they were to 
follow through with the plan. We would 
stay in the area and join the Rangers when 
they came in. 

This time, we were more cautious in our 
trip across the plantation. On the way, we 
found a gasoline cache of 55-gallon drums. 
We took pictures and proceeded. Again the 
Vietnamese team leader and I crawled for- 
ward to within 25 meters of the houses. It 
was unbelievable. There they were and still 
with no perimeter security. Now, however, 
there was much activity and what seemed 
like more of them. We inched our way 
around the house area. This wasn’t a com- 
pany. There were at least 300 armed men in 
front of us. We had found a battalion, and 
all in one tight spot—unique in itself. We 
got back to the team, made our radio contact, 
and asked if the submitted plan would be 
implemented. We were told, yes, and that 
we were to move back to the edge of the 
jungle. There would be a small delay while 
coordination was made to get the troops and 
helicopters. At 1000 hours (10 a.m.) planes 
of all descriptions started crisscrossing this 
small area. I contacted one plane (there 
were sO many I couldn’t tell which one) on 
the Prick 10 (AN/PRS-10 transmitter- 
receiver for air-ground communications). I 
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was told that they were reconning the area 
for an operation. What stupidity. No less 
than 40 overflights in 45 minutes. As usual, 
we were alerting the Vietcong of impending 
action by letting all the armchair com- 
mandos take a look-see. For about 30 min- 
utes all was quiet, and then we started to 
notice movement. The Vietcong were mov- 
ing out from the center of the plantation. 
Where were the troops? At 1400 hours Sky- 
raiders showed up and started bombing the 
center of the plantation. Was it possible 
that the troops had moved in without our 
knowing it? TOC wouldn't tell us anything. 
The bombing continued throughout the af- 
ternoon with never more than a 15-minute 
letup. Now we had much company in the 
jungle with us. Everywhere we turned there 
were Vietcong. I had to agree that, in spite 
of the rain, it was a much better place to be 
than in the housing center. Why didn't we 
hear our troops firing? 

Finally, the bombing ended with the day- 
light, and we crouched in the wet darkness 
within hearing distance of Vietcong elements. 
Darkness was our fortress. About 2030 (8:30 
p.m.) we heard the drone of a heavy aircraft 
in the rainy sky. We paid little attention 
to it. Then, without warning, the whole 
world lit up, leaving us feeling exposed and 
naked. Two huge flares were swinging gently 
to earth on their parachutes, one on each 
side of us. At about the same time, our radio 
contact plane could be heard above the 
clouds. I grabbed the radio and demanded to 
know, “Who the hell is calling for those flares 
and why?” 

“What flares?” 

“Damn it, find out what flares and tell 
whoever is calling for them that they’re 
putting us in bad trouble.” I could hear the 
operator trying to call the TOC. I figured 
that friendly troops in the area had called 
for the flares to light their perimeter. 
Crack—crump. I was lifted from the ground, 
only to be slammed down again. I broke in 
on the radio. “Forget that transmission. I 
know why the flares are being dropped.” 

“Why?” 

“They’re being used as markers for jets 
dropping what sounds like 750-pounders. 
Tell TOC thanks for the warning. Also tell 
them two of the markers bracketed our posi- 
tion. I hope to hell they knew where we are.” 
A long pause. 

“TOC says they don’t know anything about 
flares or jet bombers.” 

Another screwup. “Well how about some- 
body finding out something and when they 
find out, how about telling us unimportant 
folks? In the meantime, I hope that ‘goonie- 
bird’ (C-47 plane) has its running lights on.” 

“Why?” 

“Because any moment now the pilot is 
going to find he is dawdling around in a bomb 
run pattern. Come back early in the morn- 
ing and give me the hot skinny.” 

“Roger—we're leaving—out.” 

I was mad, a pretty good sign that I was 
scared. The bombing continued through the 
night. Sometimes it was “crump” and some- 
times it was “crack,” depending on how close 
the bombs fell. When it finally stopped 
sometime before dawn, I realized that it was 
a dazzling exhibition of flying—worthless— 
but impressive. The flare ship had to fly so 
low because of the cloud cover that its flares 
were burning out on the ground instead of 
in the air. The orbiting jets would then 
dive down through the clouds, break through, 
spot the markers, make split-second correc- 
tions, and release their bombs. However, 
while it was going on, considering what a 
small error became at jet speeds, a small 
error would wipe us out. Should this hap- 
pen, I could see a bad case of O'est la guerre“ 
next day at air operations. I couldn’t help 
wondering also how “Charlie” was feeling 
about all this—specifically the ones only 25 
or 30 meters away. It didn’t seem possible, 
but I wondered if the shrapnel tearing 
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through the trees tops was terrifying him as 
much as us. 

First thing in the morning, my Vietnamese 
counterpart made contact on the big radio 
(HC-162D). After some talk into the mike, 
he turned to me with a helpless look: 

“They say we must cross plantation to 
housing area again.” 

“What? It’s impossible—tell them so.” 

More talk. “They say we must go. They 
want to talk to you.” 

When the hollow voice came through on 
the side band, I couldn't believe it—it was 
the same order. I told them it was impossi- 
ble and that we were not going to go. 

“You must go. That is an order from way 
up.” 

That figures. The Saigon wheels smelling 
glory have taken over our TOC. “My answer 
is, Will not comply; I say again, will not 
comply. Tell those people to stop trying to 
outguess the man on the ground. If they 
want someone to assess damage on the hous- 
ing area send a plane with a camera. Better 
yet, have the Rangers look at it, there’s more 
of them.” 

“There are no other friendly troops in the 
area. You are the only ones that can do it. 
You must go. There will be a plane in your 
area shortly. Out.” 

Up to this point we had assumed friendly 
troops were in the area and that if we got 
in trouble, maybe we could hold out until 
they could help us. No troops. Little won- 
der the Vietcong are roaming all over the 
place not caring who hears them. 

Soon a plane arrived and I received: “We 
must know how many Vietcong are still 
in the housing area. You must go and look. 
It is imperative. The whole success of this 
mission depends on your report. Over.” 

“I say again, Will not comply, Over.” 
(Hello court martial.) I looked at the Viet- 
namese team leader. He was tense and 
grim, but silently cheering me on. While 
waiting for the plane I asked him what he 
was going to do. He replied: 

“We go, we die. Order say we must go, 50 
we go. We will die.” 

Tell me Vietnamese have no guts. An- 
other transmission from the plane: 

“Why won't you comply? Over.” 

These type questions aren’t normally an- 
swered. I knew, however, that the poor 
bastard up there had to take an answer 
back to the wheels. Well, he got one: “Be- 
cause we can’t. One step out of this jungle 
and it’s all over. I’m not going to have 
this team wiped out for nothing. There are 
no Vietcong in the village; not since 1400 
yesterday. The mission was screwed up 
when you started the bombing without send- 
ing in troops yesterday. As for the mission 
depending on us, you should have thought 
of that yesterday before you scrapped the 
plans and didn’t bother to tell us. Over.” 

“Where are the Vietcong now? Over.” 

“Which ones? The ones 25 meters from 
us, or the ones 35 meters from us? They're 
in the jungle all around us. Over.” 

“Roger. Understand Vietcong have left 
houses—now in jungle—have information 
necessary—you do not have to go across 
plantation.” 

This was unbelievable. 
be a comedy—a bad one. 

Shortly after this uplifting exchange, the 
bombers returned, and we spent the re- 
mainder of the day moving from one Viet- 
cong group to another. We would come upon 
them, pull back, and then an Al-E (bomber) 
would come whining down, machine-gun- 
ning or dropping bombs. 

I discovered that the old prop fighter- 
bombers were more terrifying than the jets. 
The jets came in so fast that the man on 
the ground couldn’t hear them until the 
bombs were dropped and they were climb- 
ing away. The props were something else. 
First the droning noise while in orbit. Then 
they would peel off and the drone would 
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change to a growl, increasing steadily in 
pitch until they were a screaming whine. 
Under the Jungle canopy, this noise grabbed 
at the heart of every man. And every man 
knew that the plane was pointed directly at 
him. The crack of the bomb exploding was 
almost a relief. Many of these bombs landed 
25 to 35 meters from where we were lying 
on the ground. The closest any of us came 
to being hurt was when a glowing piece of 
shrapnel lodged in the pack on my back. 
I couldn’t help thinking, “These are our 
planes. They know where we are. What 
must it be like for a woman or child to hear 
that inhuman, impersonal whine directed 
at them in their open villages? How they 
must hate us!” I looked around at my team. 
Others were thinking. Each of us died a 
little that day in the jungle. 

At 1730 (5:30 p.m.) the last bomb was 
dropped. A great day for humanity. Almost 
28 hours of bombing in this small area with 
barely a break. 

On the next afternoon we were told by 
radio to quickly find an LZ and prepare to 
leave the area. We knew of only one within 
reasonable distance and headed for it. A 
short distance from the LZ we could hear 
voices. Vietcong around the opening. We 
Were now an equal distance between two 
groups of the Vietcong. 

Finally they allowed the pickup ship to 
come in. Just as the plane touched down 
and we started toward it, two machinegun 
positions opened up—one from each side of 
the clearing. The bullets sounded like gravel 
hitting the aluminum skin of the chopper. 
My American assistant took one position 
under fire and I started firing at the other. 
Our backs were to the aircraft and our eyes 
on the jungle. The rest of the team started 
climbing aboard. The machineguns were 
still firing, but we had made them less ac- 
curate. I was still firing when two strong 
hands picked me up and plumped me on the 
floor of the plane. Maximum power and we 
still couldn’t make the trees at the end of 
the clearing, but had to make a half circle 
over the machineguns. All of a sudden 
something slapped me in the buttock, lift- 
ing me from the floor. A bullet had come 
through the bottom of the plane, through 
the gas tank and the floor. When it ripped 
through the floor it turned sideways. The 
slug left an 8-inch bruise but did not 
penetrate. Through some miracle, we were 
on our way to base—all of us. We would all 
get drunk tonight. It was the only way we 
would sleep without reliving the past days. 
It would be at least 3 days before any- 
body would unwind. That much is typical. 

I had seen the effect of the bombing at 
close range. These bombs would land and go 
for about 15 yards and tear off a lot of foliage 
from the trees, but that was it. Unless you 
drop these things in somebody’s hip pocket 
they don’t do any good. For 28 hours they 
bombed that area. And it was rather amus- 
ing because, when I came out, it was esti- 
mated that they had killed about 250 Viet- 
cong in the first day. They asked me how 
many Vietcong did I think they had killed 
and I said maybe six, and I was giving them 
the benefit of the doubt at that. The bomb- 
ing had no real military significance. It 
would only work if aimed at concentrated 
targets such as villages. 

One of the first axioms one learns about 
unconventional warfare is that no insurgent 
or guerrilla movement can endure without 
the support of the people. While doing re- 
search in my job as an area specialist, I 
found that, in province after province, the 
Vietcong guerrillas had started as small 
teams. They were now in battalion and 
regimental strength. Before I left, the Viet- 
cong could put troops in the field in division 
strength in almost any province. Such 
growth is not only impossible without popu- 
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lar support, it actually requires an over- 
whelming mandate. 

We were still being told, both by our own 
Government and the Saigon Government, 
that the vast majority of the people of South 
Vietnam were opposed to the Vietcong. 
When I questioned this contradiction, I was 
always told that the people only helped the 
Vietcong through fear. Supposedly, the 
Vietcong held the people in the grip of terror 
by assassination and torture. This argu- 
ment was also doctrine. Special 
Forces are taught that reliable support can 
be gained only through friendship and trust. 
History denied the terror argument. The 
people feared and hated the French, and they 
rose up against them. It became quite 
obvious that a minority movement could 
not keep tabs on a hostile majority. South 
Vietnam is a relatively small country, dotted 
with thousands of small villages. In this 
very restricted area companies and battalions 
of Vietcong can maneuver and live under the 
very noses of Government troops; but the 
people don’t betray these movements, even 
thought it is a relatively simple thing to pass 
the word. On the other hand, Government 
troop movements are always reported. In an 
action against the Vietcong, the only hope 
for surprise is for the Government to move 
the troops by helicopters. Even this is no 
guarantee. Gen. Nguyen Khan, while still 
head of the Saigon Government, acknowl- 
edged that Vietcong sympathizers and agents 
were everywhere—even in the inner coun- 
cils—when he made the statement: “Any 
operation that lets more than 4 hours elapse 
between conception and implementation is 
doomed to failure.” He made these remarks 
in the last days of his regime, right after a 
personally directed operation north of Saigon 
ended in disaster. 

To back up the terror theory, the killing of 
village chiefs and their families were pointed 
out tome. Those that were quick to point 
at these murders ignored certain facts. 
Province, district, village, and hamlet chiefs 
are appointed, not elected. Too often petty 
Officials are not even people from the area 
but outsiders being rewarded for political 
favors. Those that are from the area are 
thought of as quislings because they have 
gone against their own by cooperating with 
Saigon. Guerrillas or partisans who killed 
quislings in World War II were made heroes 
in American movies. Those who look on the 
Vietcong killings of these people with horror 
and use them as justification for our having 
to beat them, don’t realize that our own 
military consider such actions good strategy 
when the tables are reversed. When teach- 
ing special forces how to set up guerrilla 
warfare in an enemy country, killing un- 
popular officials is pointed out as one method 
of gaining friends among the populace. It 
is recommended that special assassination 
teams be set up for this purpose. 

I know & couple of cases where it was sug- 
gested by special forces officers that Viet- 
cong prisoners be killed. In one case in 
which I was involved, we had picked up 
prisoners in the valley around An Khe. We 
didn’t want prisoners but they walked into 
our hands. We were supposed to stay in 
the area 4 more days, and there were only 
eight of us and four of them, and we didn’t 
know what the hell to do with them. You 
can't carry them. Food is limited, and the 
way the transmission went with the base 
camp you knew what they wanted you to 
do—get rid of them. I wouldn’t do that, 
and when I got back to operation base a 
major told me, “You know we almost told 
you right over the phone to do them in.” 
I said that I was glad he didn’t, because it 
would have been embarrassing to refuse to 
do it. I knew goddam well I wasn’t going 
to kill them. In a fight it’s one thing, but 
with guys with their hands bound it’s an- 
other. And I wouldn't have been able to 
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shoot them because of the noise. It would 
have had to be a very personal thing, like 
sticking a knife into them. The major said, 
“Oh, you wouldn't have had to do it; all you 
had to do was give them over to the Viet- 
namese.” Of course, this is supposed to ab- 
solve you of any responsibility. This is the 
general attitude. It's really a left-handed 
morality. Very few of the special forces guys 
had any qualms about this. Damn few. 

Little by little, as all these facts made 
their impact on me, I had to accept the fact 
that, Communist or not, the vast majority 
of the people were pro-Vietcong and anti- 
Saigon. I had to accept also that the posi- 
tion, “We are in Vietnam because we are in 
sympathy with the aspirations and desires of 
the Vietnamese people,” was a lie. If this is 
& lie, how many others are there? 

I suppose that one of the things that both- 
ered me from the very beginning in Vietnam 
was the condemnation of ARVN as a fight- 
ing force: “the Vietnamese are cowardly 
* * * the Vietnamese can’t be disciplined 
* * * the Vietnamese just can’t understand 
tactics and strategy * * * etc., etc.” But 
the Vietcong are Vietnamese, U.S. military 
files in Saigon document time and again a 
Vietcong company surrounding two or even 
three ARVN companies and annihilating 
them. These same files document instances 
of a Vietcong company, surrounded by ARVN 
battalions, mounting a ferocious fight and 
breaking loose. I have seen evidence of the 
Vietcong attacking machine-gun positions 
across open terrain with terrible losses. This 
can’t be done with undisciplined bandits. 
For many years now the tactics and strategy 
of the Vietcong have been so successful that 
massive fire power and air support on our 
side is the only thing that has prevented a 
Vietcong victory. These are all Vietnamese. 
What makes the difference? Major “Charg- 
ing Charlie” Beckwith, the special forces 
commander at Plei Me, used the words “dedi- 
cated,” “tough,” “disciplined,” “well-trained,” 
and “brave’ to describe the Vietcong—and, 
almost in the same breath, condemned the 
Vietnamese on our side. 

It became obvious that motivation is the 
prime factor in this problem. The Vietcong 
soldier believes in his cause. He believes he 
is fighting for national independence. He 
has faith in his leaders, whose obvious dedi- 
cation is probably greater than his own. His 
officers live in the same huts and eat the 
same food. His government counterpart 
knows that his leaders are in their positions 
because of family, money, reward for polit- 
ical favors. He knows his officers’ primary 
concern is gaining wealth and favor. Their 
captains and majors eat in French restau- 
rants and pay as much for one meal as they 
make in a week. They sleep in guarded villas 
with their mistresses. They find many ex- 
cuses for not being with their men in battle. 
They see the officers lie about their roles in 
battle. The soldier knows that he will be 
cheated out of his pay if possible. He knows 
equipment he may need is being sold down- 
town. His only motivation is the knowledge 
that he is fighting only to perpetuate a sys- 
tem that has kept him uneducated and in 
poverty. He has had so many promises 
made to him, only to be broken, that now he 
believes nothing from his government. 

I have seen the South Vietnamese soldier 
fight well, and at times ferociously, but 
usually only when in a position where there 
is no choice. At those times he is fighting 
for survival. On Project Delta there were 
many brave Vietnamese. When I knew them 
well enough to discuss such things, I asked 
them, “Why do you go on these missions 
time and again? You are volunteers. Why 
do you not quit and do less dangerous work?“ 
The answer was always the same: “We are 
friends. We fight well together. If we quit, 
it will make the project bad.” Never, “We 
are fighting for democracy—freedom—the 
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people’—or any cause. The enemy he was 
fighting had become an abstraction. He was 
fighting, and fighting well, to sustain the 
brotherhood of his friends. The project had 
created a mystique of individualism and 
eliteness. He felt important. Trust and 
faith was put in him and he returned it in 
kind. The Americans didn’t condescend to 
him. The life of every American on the team 
was dependent on the Vietnamese, and we let 
them know we were aware of it. We found 
out early that appealing to them on the basis 
of patriotism was a waste of time. They felt 
that they were nothing more than tools of 
the scheming Saigon politicians. 

ARVN troops and their commanders know 
that if they don’t bother the Vietcong they 
will be safe from Vietcong attacks. TIl never 
forget what a shock it was to find out that 
various troop commanders and district chiefs 
were actually making personal deals with 
“the enemy.” The files in Saigon record in- 
stances where government troops with 
American advisers were told by the Vietcong 
to lay down their weapons and walk away 
from the Americans. The troops did just 
that and the Vietcong promises of safety to 
the troops were honored. 

In an effort to show waning popularity for 
the Vietcong, great emphasis was placed on 
figures of Vietcong defections. Even if the 
unlikely possibility of the correctness of 
these figures is accepted, they are worthless 
when compared to ARVN desertions. The 
admitted desertion rate and incidents of 
draft dodging, although deflated, was stag- 
gering. Usually, only those caught are re- 
ported. Reading OPSUMS (Operational 
Summaries) and newspapers while in Viet- 
nam, I repeatedly saw references made to 
hundreds of ARVN listed as missing after 
the major battles. The reader is supposed to 
conclude that these hundreds, which by now 
total thousands, are prisoners of the Viet- 
cong. They are definitely not listed as 
deserters. If this were true, half of the 
Vietcong would be tied down as guards in 
prisoner-of-war compounds—which, of 
course, is ridiculous. 

This lack of enthusiasm and reluctance to 
join in battle wasn’t difficult to figure. The 
majority of the people are either anti-Saigon 
or pro-Vietcong, or both, and ARVN is drafted 
from the people. 

I was not unique among my contemporar- 
ies in knowing most of these things. How- 
ever, whenever anybody questioned our 
being in Vietnam—in light of the facts—the 
old rationale was always presented: “We have 
to stop the spread of communism somewhere. 
If we don’t fight the commies here, we'll 
have to fight them at home. If we pull out, 
the rest of Asia will go Red. These are un- 
educated people who have been duped; they 
don't understand the difference between de- 
mocracy and communism.” 

Being extremely anti-Communist myself, 
these “arguments” satisfied me for a long 
time. In fact, I guess it was saying these 
very same things to myself over and over 
again that made it possible for me to par- 
ticipate in the things I did in Vietnam. But 
were we stopping communism? Even dur- 
ing the short period I had been in Vietnam, 
the Vietcong had obviously gained in 
strength; the Government controlled less 
and less of the country every day. The more 
troops and money we poured in, the more 
people hated us. Countries all over the 
world were losing sympathy with our stand 
in Vietnam. Countries which up to now had 
preserved a neutral position were becoming 
vehemently anti-American. A village near 
Tay Ninh in which I had slept in safety 6 
months earlier was the center of a Vietcong 
operation that cost the lives of two American 
friends. A special forces team operating in 
the area was almost decimated over a period 
of 4 months. U.S. Operations Mission 
(USOM), civilian representatives, who had 
been able to travel by vehicle in relative 
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safety throughout the countryside, were 
being kidnaped and killed. Like the mili- 
tary, they now had to travel by air. 

The real question was whether commu- 
nism is spreading in spite of our involvement 
or because of it. 

The attitude that the uneducated peasant 
lacked the political maturity to decide be- 
tween communism and democracy and “we 
are only doing this for your own good,” al- 
though it had a familiar colonialistic ring, 
at first seemed to have merit. Then I re- 
membered that most of the villages would be 
under Vietcong control for some of the time 
and under Government control at other 
times. How many Americans had such a 
close look at both sides of the cloth? The 
more often Government troops passed 
through an area, the more surely it would 
become sympathetic to the Vietcong. The 
Vietcong might sleep in the houses, but the 
Government troops ransacked them. More 
often than not, the Vietcong helped plant 
and harvest the crops; but invariably Gov- 
ernment troops in an area razed them. Rape 
is severely punished among the Vietcong. 
It is so common among the ARVN that it 
is seldom reported for fear of even worse 
atrocities. 

I saw the airborne brigade come into 
Nha Trang. Nha Trang is a government 
town and the Vietnamese airborne brigade 
are government troops. They were orig- 
inally, in fact, trained by special forces, and 
they actually had the town in a grip of 
terror for 3 days. Merchants were col- 
lecting money to get them out of town; 
cafes and bars shut down. 

The troops were accosting women on the 
streets. They would go into a place—a bar 
or cafe—and order varieties of food. When 
the checks came they wouldn’t pay them. 
Instead they would simply wreck the place, 
dumping over the tables and smashing 
dishes. While these men were accosting 
women, the police would just stand by, 
powerless or unwilling to help. In fact, the 
situation is so difficult that American troops, 
if in town at the same time as the Viet- 
namese airborne brigade, are told to stay 
off the streets at night to avoid coming to 


The whole thing was a lie. We weren't 
preserving freedom in South Vietnam. 
There was no freedom to preserve. To voice 
opposition to the government meant jail or 
death. Neutralism was forbidden and pun- 
ished. Newspapers that didn’t say the right 
thing were closed down, People are not 
even free to leave and Vietnam is one of 
those rare countries that doesn’t fill its 
American visa quota. It’s all there to see 
once the Red film is removed from the eyes. 
We aren’t the freedom fighters. We are the 
Russian tanks blasting the hopes of an 
Asian Hungary. 

It’s not democracy we brought to Viet- 
nam—it’s anticommunism. This is the only 
choice the people in the village have. This 
is why most of them have embraced the 
Vietcong and shunned the alternative. The 
people remember that when they were fight- 
ing the French for their national independ- 
ence it was the Americans who helped the 
French. It’s the American anticommunist 
bombs that kill their children. It’s Ameri- 
can anticommunism that has supported one 
dictator after another in Saigon. When 
anticommunist napalm burns their children 
it matters little that an anticommunist spe- 
cial forces medic comes later to apply 
bandages. 

One day I asked one of our Vietnamese 
helicopter pilots what he thought of the last 
bomb raid. “I think maybe today we make 
many Vietcong.” In July, when Mr. Mc- 
Namara asked me how effective the bombing 
was in war zone DI told him. “It’s an ex- 
pensive defoliant. Unless dropped in a hip 
pocket it was only effective in housing areas.” 
He didn't seem surprised. In fact, his only 
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comment after my recital of my team’s ex- 
periences in war zone D, was when he turned 
to General Westmoreland who was sitting on 
my right, “I guess we still have a small 
reaction problem.” Ambassador Taylor said 
nothing. 

While I was in Vietnam the American 
and/or Saigon Government was forever carp- 
ing about North Vietnam breaking the 
Geneva accords. Yet my own outfit, special 
forces, had first come to Vietnam in civilian 
clothes traveling on civilian passports for 
the specific purpose of training and arming 
the ethnic groups for the CIA, a violation 
of the accords. The Saigon respect for the 
accords was best symbolized by a political 
cartoon in the Saigon Post. It showed a man 
urinating on a scroll labeled Geneva accords 
1954. When the troops of Project Delta un- 
covered the arms cache at Vung Ro Bay, Gen. 
Nguyen Khan pointing at the weapons, hap- 
pily presented them to the three ICC men as 
proof to the world that Hanoi was breaking 
the accords. Evidently they were too polite 
to point out that they had been found by 
men wearing American-supplied uniforms, 
carrying American weapons; men who had 
been trained by Americans and were being 
paid by Americans. Neither did they men- 
tion that the general flew to this spot in an 
American helicopter and that the weapons 
were being loaded onto an American-made 
ship manned by American-trained sailors. 

It had taken a long time and a mountain 
of evidence but I had finally found some 
truths. The world is not just good guys 
and bad guys. Anticommunism is a lousy 
substitute for democracy. I know now that 
there are many types of communism but 
there are none that appeal to me. In the 
long run, I don’t think Vietnam will be bet- 
ter off under Ho’s brand of communism. 
But it’s not for me or my Government to de- 
cide. That decision is for the Vietnamese. 
I also know that we have allowed the crea- 
tion of a military monster that will lie to 
our elected officials; and that both of them 
will lie to the American people. 

To those people who, while deploring the 
war and bombings, defend it on the basis 
that it is stopping communism, remember 
the words of the Vietnamese pilot, “I think 
maybe today we make many Vietcong.” The 
Nazi bombing of London didn’t make the 
Londoners quit. We have no monopoly on 
feelings for the underdog. People of other 
nations will continue to be increasingly 
sympathetic to this small agrarian country 
that is being pounded by the richest and 
most powerful Nation in the world. 

When I returned from Vietnam I was 
asked, “Do you resent young people who 
have never been in Vietnam, or in any war, 
protesting it?” On the contrary, I am re- 
lieved. I think they should be commended. 
I had to wait until I was 35 years old, after 
spending 10 years in the Army and 18 
months personally witnessing the stupidity 
of the war, before I could figure it out. That 
these young people were able to figure it out 
so quickly and so accurately is not only a 
credit to their intelligence but a great per- 
sonal triumph over a lifetime of condition- 
ing and indoctrination. I only hope that 
the picture I have tried to create will help 
other people come to the truth without 
wasting 10 years. Those people protesting 
the war in Vietnam are not against our boys 
in Vietnam. On the contrary. What they 
are against is our boys being in Vietnam. 
They are not unpatriotic. Again the oppo- 
site is true. They are opposed to people, our 
own and others, dying for a lie, thereby cor- 
rupting the very word “democracy.” 

There are those who will believe that I 
only started to feel these things after I re- 
turned from Vietnam. In my final weeks 
in that country I was putting out a very 
small information paper for special forces. 
The masthead of the paper was a flaming 
torch. I tried in my own way to bring a 
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little light to the men with whom I worked. 
On the last page of the first issues were the 
names of four men—all friends of mine—re- 
ported killed in action on the same day, 
Among them was Sergeant Horner, one of the 
men I procured for special forces when he 
was stationed at the Army Presidio in San 
Francisco. 

To those friends I wrote this dedication: 

“We can best immortalize our fallen mem- 
bers by striving for an enlightened future 
where man has found another solution to his 
problems rather than resorting to the fu- 
tility and stupidity of war.” 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, when 
the Congress created the Community Re- 
lations Service by voting approval of 
title X of the Civil Rights Act of 1964, 
we had high hopes that the agency would 
prove able to help local communities with 
their civil rights difficulties by encourag- 
ing rationality, good will, and progress 
in place of conflict, fear, and resistance 
to change. 

In the short period since its creation, 
I have been impressed by the actual ac- 
complishments of this stripling agency. 
I am impressed by the fact that, in one 
southern community, both city fathers 
and militant civil rights leaders now 
acknowledge its usefulness; by the fact 
that, in a major northern city commu- 
nity, local leaders say that they had never 
established true communication and co- 
operation with their underprivileged un- 
til the Community Relations Service 
showed them how it could be done. 

Such accomplishments are the result 
of professional skill. 

It is my belief that future accomplish- 
ments of the Community Relations Serv- 
ice will depend principally on three fac- 
tors: 

First, the professional quality of its 
service, of which I spoke; second, the in- 
dependence with which it is permitted 
to function; and third, the resources, in 
terms of budget and manpower, which 
determine the extent of its activities. 

Less important than these factors is 
the department of Government in which 
it is housed. 

There was a certain logic that guided 
us in placing it initially in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. It was thought that 
its first great task would be winning 
compliance with title II of the Civil 
Rights Act—desegregation of public ac- 
commodations. Here, the Department of 
Commerce has a primary responsibility. 

Although title IT compliance problems 
persist, it is now clear that they do not 
require the overriding attention of the 
Service to the degree we anticipated. 
The need for keeping the Community 
Relations Service within the Department 
of Commerce has therefore faded. 

On the other hand, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has expressed his enthusiasm and 
respect for the work of an agency which 
can help communities solve their civil 
rights problems without Federal law en- 
forcement activity. It was, in fact, his 
recommendation that the Service be 
transferred to the Justice Department, 
reporting directly to him, and not sub- 
ordinate to any intermediary depart- 
ment of Government. His respect for 
the value of the Community Relations 
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Service is clear. It is also clear from 
the proposed budget for 1967 that the 
administration intends the Community 
Relations Service to have, within the 
Department of Justice, the resources 
it needs. 

The President’s proposal that the Com- 
munity Relations Service be transferred 
to the Department of Justice is one 
which we should look upon with favor. 
It will strengthen the word of that 
agency. 


THE HIDDEN PERIL 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, 
throughout the free world, thinking peo- 
ple are convinced that our involvement 
in Vietnam is the vital test of the will 
and determination of the United States 
to oppose aggression in the Pacific area 
no less than in the Atlantic. President 
Johnson has given the Communist Viet- 
cong aggressors every indication of his 
desire for peaceful solutions in the pres- 
ent conflict, provided only that the iron 
hand of aggression is ruled out in the 
process. 

In the Washington Post of January 23, 
1966, the International Latex Corp. 
caused to be published a perceptive ar- 
ticle in paid space, as a public service, 
written by French historian, M. Jacques 
Chastenet, member of the Academie 
Francaise. It is particularly telling, 
coming as it does from a Frenchman of 
such stature. 

In the introduction to it, Mr. A. N. 
Spanel, founder and chairman of the 
company, presents briefly and well-rea- 
soned the soundness of this Nation’s firm 
stand against aggression in southeast 
Asia. 

This patriotic effort on the part of a 
founder of a private company, this con- 
tinuing and costly interest in interna- 
tional and national affairs which spans 
more than a quarter of a century is as 
encouraging as it is commendable, and 
I am confident it will not be lost either 
on informed Americans or on their allies. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Washington 
Post on January 23, 1966, to be printed in 
the body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE HIDDEN PERIL 
FOREWORD 

In a recent article in these columns we 
had occasion to write: “In South Vietnam 
President Lyndon B. Johnson faced soul- 
searing and agonizing decisions. To a man 
of his strong political instincts, the tempta- 
tions must have been to push for peace how- 
ever illusory. Better than anyone else he 
understood that there was no political profit 
in assuming the risks of military action. 

But courageously he brushed aside short- 
term expediency, and chose instead, com- 
mitments to the long-range interests of this 
Nation and of the free world. He recognized 
that failure to stop the current Communist 
aggressions—masquerading as wars of lib- 
eration—would guarantee more and more 
aggressions; that temporizing and surrender 
in southeast Asia now, far from securing 
peace, would invite larger and bolder Com- 
munist confrontations, each escalating the 
danger to world peace.” 

Today we received a clipping from France 
of a perceptive article written by the emi- 
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nent historian, M. Jacques Chastenet (de 
l'Académie Francaise) which appeared in 
the widely read publication, Sud-Ouest. 

We are pleased to present it at this time, 
in the public interest. 

A. N. SPANEL, 
Founder, Chairman, International La- 
tex Corp. 

The truce has not lasted long in Vietnam, 
and it is not certain that the truce proposed 
for the celebration of Vietnamese New Year 
will be much more durable. The American 
authorities seem to be preparing the public 
for a long continuation of hostilities. 

Viewed from Europe and limited to the 
present field of operations, this war may 
seem to some to be absurd and even con- 
demnable. 

The United States has already sent over 
200,000 men to Vietnam and within 6 months 
they plan on sending many thousands more. 
By intensive bombing, they have trans- 
formed wide woody areas to vast lunar des- 
erts; the United States has suffered heavy 
losses and has inflicted the same, if not more, 
on the adversary; they have placed them- 
selves in a delicate position at the U.N; 
they have compromised their budgetary bal- 
8 thereby courting inflation. Why all 


Could it be only to prevent North Vietnam 
from annexing South Vietnam? Such is the 
Official explanation, but it is not the whole 
answer. The South Vietnamese (the mass 
of the people, not the Government) would 
probably prefer anything to the prolonga- 
tion of the struggle. 

In truth, the problem is quite different. 
The real question is whether or not south- 
east Asia and South Asia (perhaps also Aus- 
tralia) will become prey to the imperialism 
of the Chinese Communists. And possibly 
beyond that, the question is whether Com- 
munist China will be allowed to have at its 
disposal powerful nuclear armaments which 
it could use in an attempt to dominate the 
world. 

The London government has just made it 
known that, for financial reasons, it was com- 
pelled to reduce the military forces it had 
kept until now in southeast Asia. The 
United States in large measure has carried 
on in its place. If it were brought to con- 
clude a patched-up peace in Vietnam, that is 
to say to acknowledge defeat, there is no 
doubt that its prestige would be irreparably 
damaged, and that Laos, Cambodia, Thai- 
land, Malaysia, and Indonesia would succes- 
sively fall in the orbit of Chinese commu- 
nism in spite of local resistance. 

India, so weak in spite of or because of its 
immensity, highly divided and endangered by 
desperate food shortages, would, in all prob- 
ability, fall in its turn. Much more to the 
east, Australia, so insufficiently populated, 
would itself be threatened. And the reper- 
cussions in Latin America would be 
enormous. 

One should not rely too much upon the 
Soviet Union to give all-out opposition to 
China. Whatever its interest may be, it 
would be hampered by the ideology of its 
leaders, an ideology which these men can 
hardly forgo. At most, it might, through in- 
direct assistance to the threatened countries, 
delay the process. 

Thus, through a war which may appear 
inglorious, it is in freedom’s cause of the 
whole world that the United States is de- 
fending Vietnam. One may be tempted to 
blame the American people, but this is short- 
sighted and worse. 

Some in the Pentagon consider this to be 
the time to nip in the bud the growing Chi- 
nese nuclear threat and for these reasons: 
Communist China has at present a consider- 
able conventional army at its disposal, 115 
divisions, among which 4 are mechanized, 
approximately 2,300 planes, embracing about 
40 strategic bombers. This is more than 
needed to break any resistance in the Asiatic 
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countries we mentioned. However, its 
thermonuclear armaments are still in a 
state of infancy, and the installations where 
they are being constructed (mainly Man- 
churia) are extremely vulnerable. It is 
probable that within 10 years China will 
have atomic missiles enabling it, from its 
home bases, to reach Russia and, very likely, 
North America. 

Indeed, it is because they want to fulfill 
their nuclear program in peace, that the 
leaders in Peiping are not declaring open 
hostilities in Vietnam, They know that the 
American reaction would be immediate and 
that classical-type bombings would be 
enough to destroy for a long period of time 
their hope of seeing their counrty become & 
nuclear power. 

Are the Americans expected to take the 
initiative of this supreme escalation? Some, 
in the Pentagon, consider it; but one is 
obliged to agree that, world opinion being 
what it is at present—including French 
opinion and British opinion—it would be 
most difficult. 

One must, however, look at things realis- 
tically, for apart from an unlikely change 
in the aspirations of its Government, Com- 
munist China will, around 1976, be able to 
inflict indescribable damage to Russia, to 
the west of the United States and, 
all the more, to Australia. Reprisals would 
be certain. But Mao Tse-tung has repeat- 
edly said that the lives of 200 millions of his 
compatriots would be a price China is pre- 
pared to pay for the triumph of communism. 

The “China peril” is no longer an empty 
phrase, at least in this phase. At present, 
the Americans alone seem to realize it 
clearly. 

This does not mean that, susceptible to 
all the pressures exerted upon them, they 
will not end up in Vietnam, as they did 
before in Korea, with uncertain peace. 


SPEECH BY VICE PRESIDENT HUM- 
PHREY AT ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC 
SERVICE AWARDS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, our distinguished Vice Presi- 
dent in a recent speech discussed the re- 
wards and high obligations of a career in 
Government service. 

His remarks were made on the occa- 
sion of the Rockefeller Public Service 
Awards. The Vice President pointed out 
the important role that the career public 
servant has in making our Government 
truly a government for the people and 
the vital assistance he gives the President 
in the development of new and construc- 
tive legislation and the smooth adminis- 
tration of the Government. 

The Rockefeller Awards are one means 
by which we can recognize and honor the 
skills and devotion of exceptional public 
servants. I know that the Vice Presi- 
dent’s thoughtful commentary on these 
awards and on the meaning of public 
service will be of interest to my col- 
leagues, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, ROCKEFELLER PUBLIC SERVICE 
833 WASHINGTON, D.C., DECEMBER 8, 
19 
Every government in history has found 

ways to honor those who render outstanding 

service. But our own Government has never 
completely solved the problem of how to pay 
tribute to men and women whose perform- 
ance in public service has been exceptional. 
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In many countries this problem is solved 
by medals, orders of knighthood, and titles 
of nobility. But our ability to do this sort of 
thing has been limited by the traditional 
and constitutional restrictions which are 
part of our democratic heritage. 

Mr. Rockefeller and Princeton University 
are to be congratulated for the sensitive un- 
derstanding which enabled them to see this 
lack of recognition for public service, and 
for the generous and imaginative way they 
have set out to fill it, 

The effectiveness of their ideas is best 
proved by the fact that they stirred the 
Government itself to belated action. 

Originally, the Rockefeller Awards gave a 
sabbatical year of travel to outstanding mid- 
career civil servants. But Congress recog- 
nized a good idea when it saw one and passed 
the Government Employees Training Act of 
1958 which, in effect, adopted the idea and 
expanded the program. The Rockefeller 
Awards were then changed in nature, and 
converted into tributes to officials at the 
highest ranks of Government service. 

This imitation should in itself be a source 
of pride to the sponsors of this award, 

For I know that, in the world of the foun- 
dation, nothing gives more pleasure than to 
see- one’s own seedling nursed by others. 
(And on this basis, may I say, Mr. Rocke- 
feller and his family have had a very high 
batting average. For instance, one might 
well say that the great medical research fa- 
cilities endowed by the Rockefeller family 
were the forerunners of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health, which will go down in his- 
tory as among the finest contributions our 
Government has made to our world.) 

But to get back to these public service 
awards: I think it is worth remembering 
that this idea was conceived at a time when 
Federal employees were going through a dark 
period of trial and tribulation. 

The time was 1950 and 1951, and we were 
hearing a great deal about corruption in 
Government. Calumny and scandal were 
being heaped upon hardworking Federal em- 
ployees. And the public was being led to 
believe that the Federal civil service was a 
nest of spies and traitors. 

It was at this moment of our history that 
John D. Rockefeller III, approached Presi- 
dent Dodds of Princeton University and said 
something like this: “Our career officers in 
the Federal Government are far better than 
the public is being led to believe. Let’s do 
something to tell the public the other side 
of the story—to remind the Nation that it 
has a dedicated, honest, and able career serv- 
ice in its Government.” 

These awards are the result of that con- 
versation. 

Today, happily, the Government employee 
enjoys high public respect. But I think it 
is worth remembering that our benefactor 
came to us, not in the van of a cheering 
multitude, but as a lone voice. 

As a nation we are fortunate indeed in the 
kind of people who have devoted their lives 
to careers in Government. The morale and 
spirit which pervades their ranks, and their 
dedication to public service, are precious 
national assets. 

Indeed, it is remarkable that the executive 
branch of our Nation, which has accumu- 
lated both power and responsibility over the 
years, has maintained a tradition of humility 
and service—and has erected stringent 
standards of honesty which have reduced 
corruption to levels far below those, I must 
say, which exist in many nonpublic activities. 

To what do we owe this record? It is worth 
asking this question for a variety of reasons. 

In the first place—if you will permit me to 
be coldly realistic—we must cite the fact 
that our Government employees are well 
paid in dollars. 

In some countries we hear people say, “The 
poor fellows are underpaid, you can’t blame 
them for a little graft on the side.” 
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Happily, this kind of false governmental 
economy is not practiced here. On the whole, 
our Federal staff is well paid. They are not 
so well paid, of course, that many of them 
couldn’t work elsewhere at a higher rate. 
But they are well enough paid so that their 
families can maintain decent standards of 
living and their children can be well educated. 

So income tax is at least not today so much 
a negative factor in Government service. 

But, more importantly, the Government 
employee is doing what he wants to do. 
Deep down, every alert and intelligent mind 
longs to play a creative role in building a 
better world. 

Indeed, many men work hard to accumu- 
late a fortune just so they can perform pub- 
lic service later on. 

Who in private life can share the satis- 
faction of knowing that, in the last 24 hours, 
he has been able to cut red tape that will 
help make it possible for man to reach the 
moon * * * or that he has devised a pro- 
gram that will enable 5,000 high school drop- 
outs in a Western city to find a niche in 
schools or in industry—or has averted a 
minor war—or has added a few hundred dol- 
lars a year to the income of families who 
desperately need that income. 

And, finally, there is the factor of power: 
power for change and constructive initiative. 

Time and again I have seen the bright ideas 
of Federal executives, often well below the 
top echelon, become major national pro- 
grams. 

Medicare, for example, is a concept which 
came to life on the desk of a junior executive 
some 25 years ago. It became a major issue 
for a few courageous liberals in the prewar 
and immediate postwar years. It finally was 
approved by President Truman, espoused by 
President Kennedy, and led to enactment by 
President Johnson. That Federal official is 
in the Federal Government today. Several 
universities and insurance companies would 
give him three times his salary. But can 
you tell me that any compensation could 
outweigh the satisfaction that came to him 
in seeing a boyhood idea transformed into a 
reality? 

This, in short, is what the Federal Govern- 
ment can offer you: The opportunity to serve 
others, the opportunity to think far ahead, 
to think big, and to help a better world come 
into existence. If this is what you want in 
life, then Federal service is your great op- 
portunity. If this doesn’t interest you, 
you’re wasting your time in the Federal 
service. 

The Federal service, as I have described it, 
is a dynamic service, an imaginative service, 
a service whose top executives should be in- 
timately and courageously identified with 
the program and platform of their Presi- 
dent. 

The Constitution of the United States says 
very little about the vast executive branch, 
which has grown so numerous. The Found- 
ing Fathers put it all in one sentence: The 
executive power shall be vested in a Presi- 
dent of the United States of America.” 

That is all. The rest is merely a matter 
of appointment and delegation. 

The President, in turn, embodies a pro- 
gram, a platform, and a popular will. It is 
the job of the Government employee to sup- 
port and effectuate that program. The civil 
service is not an end in itself. It is not 
permanent government which goes on 
serenely unperturbed behind a meaningless 
facade of electoral contests. It is an instru- 
ment available to the President to help him 
accomplish the tasks to which he is com- 
mitted. It is responsible, through him, to 
the American people. 

Inevitably, Federal officials at many levels 
will play a role in helping the President to 
understand and define those tasks, but they 
must never confuse institutional inertia 
with Government policy. The decisions 
which the people make at elections are real 
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issues, and their decisions must be respected 
and effectuated. 

And they must be carried out with ef- 
ciency and good management. 

This is why President Johnson insists to- 
day that all departments and agencies sub- 
ject their policies and programs to constant 
review and evaluation. And this is why the 
President himself, and his Bureau of the 
Budget, comb through each department and 
agency budget—cutting away duplication, 
waste, and programs which have outlived 
their usefulness and may continue solely by 
inertia. 

Woodrow Wilson, the great political scien- 
tist and President after whom your gradu- 
ate school is named, Mr. Goheen, envisaged 
a dynamic role for the Government adminis- 
tration. He saw the development of pressure 
groups representing special interests—a de- 
velopment which has progressed by geomet- 
ric proportions in the years since his death— 
and he said, quite rightly, that the business 
of government is to mobilize the general in- 
terest against the special interest. 

This, of course, is more easily said than 
done, because the government office becomes 
the honey pot which draws the special in- 
terest flies, and with the best of intentions, 
a government administrator may hear only 
one side of the story unless he makes a 
heroic effort to learn what is in the best in- 
terest of the vast unorganized public. 

The regulatory agency which becomes, in 
time, the meek handmaiden of the regulated, 
is an old story. It is seldom—at least in our 
Government—a result of the corruption of 
bribes. It is more often a result of laziness, 
or lack of interest, which is a more serious 
danger to good government than venality. 

But, as I inferred earlier, the even greater 
danger to good government is the danger of 
inwardness, of rivalry within and between 
Government agencies. 

It is all too easy for the government offi- 
cial to become a bureaucrat. It is all to 
easy to forget that ours is a government for 
the people and that those in government 
are in public service, not self-service. 

In undertaking any action—in considering 
any policy—there should be one measure: 
Will this benefit the people? 

The constituency of the Presidency is the 
Nation at large, and it is this constituency 
which the executive branch must bear in 
mind. And the needs of the Nation will not 
always be reflected in the Washington lob- 
bies, in pressure mail, or in newspaper edi- 
torials. Sometimes, it will require great 
tenacity and curiosity to discover these 
needs. But this is the job of the men and 
women who help the President bear the ex- 
ecutive burdens. 

For the President is the people’s lobbyist. 

And, as he has recently made clear: He ex- 
pects our departments and agencies to pro- 
duce programs and proposals which they be- 
lieve to be, to the maximum degree, in the 
interests of our citizens. He will determine 
what may be politically possible or difficult. 

And that is as it should be. 

Before he reached the White House, Presi- 
dent Wilson once remarked: “Men of ordi- 
nary physique and discretion cannot be Pres- 
idents and live, if the strain be not somehow 
relieved. We shall be obliged always to be 
picking our chief magistrates from among 
wise and prudent athletes—a small class.” 

Our guests of honor tonight clearly fall 
within that class. I congratulate them on 
having survived the rigors of office. I thank 
their wives and families, who have missed 
their presence at many suppers and on many 
weekends—I am sorry, Mr. Rockefeller and 
Mr. Goheen, that you do not have “his” and 
“her” medals, because I know that behind 
every hardworking official is a wife who 
works even harder. And I congratulate the 
American people on their good fortune in 
having these award winners as their servants. 
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MANY BENFITS FROM FLOOD 
CONTROL 


Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President, the 
importance of fiood control projects, so 
dramatically illustrated by floods last 
year in my State and the Midwest, is also 
emphasized by the adequate flow in the 
main channel of the Missouri River dur- 
ing the relative dry spell earlier this win- 
ter. The water held back and stored in 
upstream reservoirs during spring and 
summer rains later was used to good pur- 
pose in relieving the subsequent drought. 

But much remains to be done. As the 
Congress studies the President’s budget 
requests for 1967, it ic important that we 
consider all benefits of our water control 
and utilization program. In this con- 
nection, I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial, “Winter Water,’ by Jim 
Monroe, of radio station WCMO, Kansas 
City, Mo., be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WINTER WATER 

Plenty of water in the midst of a winter 
drought. Dry weather isn’t so critical in 
winter as it can be in the growing season, yet 
a shortage of winter water causes its own 
troubles. 

Our winter water lies ready for use in the 
huge reservoirs upstream on the Missouri 
River. It will not be used to relieve dryness 
of the land, but gates will be opened on a 
calculated basis to generate new record 
amounts of electric power and to maintain 
the Missouri at a good level to assure down- 
stream users of plenty of intake capacity 
without the common winter ice jams. 

In years past, ice floes were regular prob- 
lems as they served to cut the flow of water 
like dams. Dynamite and bombs were used 
on occasion to break loose the big packs. 
City water intakes were bogged with mud in 
the low water. Now, the six upstream reser- 
voirs are at record high levels to provide 
plenty of winter water downstream. By 
spring, they will be lowered sufficiently to 
take care of floodwaters and prevent damage 
along with maintaining a good navigation 
level. 

The Missouri River is now tamed as far 
down as Omaha. Plans are developing slow- 
ly to control the river farther downstream 
in Kansas and Missouri. With public sup- 
port, flood control and its fringe benefits 
could become one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments of the century. 


OMBUDSMAN 


Mr, LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last week I informed my colleagues 
that the Subcommittee on Administra- 
tive Practice and Procedure will hold a 
series of public hearings on the possi- 
bility of creating the office of ombudsman 
here in the United States. The ombuds- 
man is a Swedish institution created in 
1809; it is a form of guardian of the 
people's rights against abuses and mal- 
functions by government, its programs, 
and its officials. 

Mr. Alfred Bexelius, the present om- 
budsman of Sweden, will be in this coun- 
try next month. He has graciously con- 
sented to appear before the subcommit- 
tee on March 7, 1966, to explain the his- 
tory and function of his office. I urge 
my colleagues to attend this hearing if 
their schedules permit. 
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There have been a few proposals in 
Congress in recent years to create such 
an institution as an arm of the Congress 
of the United States. Most active in 
this area has been Congressman HENRY 
S. Reuss, from Milwaukee, Wis., who is 
the author of a bill to create an admin- 
istrative counsel of the Congress—or 
Federal ombudsman. Congressman 
Reuss has recently written a very inter- 
esting article which appeared in the 
February 1966 issue of the Progressive 
magazine entitled “A Troubleshooter 
for Congress.“ I ask unanimous consent 
that this article be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


A TROUBLESHOOTER FOR CONGRESS 
(By Representative Henry S. REUSS) 


The same 89th Congress which passed such 
progressive measures as medicare, aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary education, and the 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 also passed, after 
only the briefest consideration, an inflam- 
matory declaration of the right to unilateral 
intervention in Latin America. In another 
regressive action it so distorted the proposed 
highway beautification program that the 
measure finally enacted, to the dismay of 
most Members, proves to be a step backward 
for the 20 States which will be deprived of 
their right to continue to remove billboards 
under their police powers. The Congress 
also adhered to its unhappy precedent of 
spending $16 billion yearly for research and 
development—90 percent in defense, space, 
and atomic energy, 10 percent in health, edu- 
cation, and all other areas—without ever ex- 
amining the entire program and relating the 
allocation of funds to the priorities among 
our national needs. 

Clearly, the infusion of some 40 addi- 
tional” progressive Congressman and the 
limited rules changes made in the House last 
January have not solved all the problems in- 
volved in developing a more effective Con- 
gress. 

The biggest single barrier to an inde- 
pendent, positive role by Congress is the 
inability of its members to devote enough 
time to thought, study, and debate on the 
great questions of national and international 
policy, Instead, they find that much of 
their time, and the time of their staffs, is 
devoted to what they call their “casework”— 
the job of helping citizens with their prob- 
lems with the Federal bureaucracy. 

Citizens’ problems with the bureaucracy 
are an inevitable concomitant of the modern 
state. For example, social security and 
welfare programs spawn individual injustices 
when there is administrative error, abuse 
of discretion, delay, or dicourtesy. Or the 
hapless citizen may be baffled by seemingly 
endless redtape or the kind of jargon that 
often slips into agency forms and Govern- 
ment statements. He may be unaware of 
any legal recourse he may have. Litigation, 
moreover, is slow and costly. So, in reality, 
the aggrieved citizen is without any remedy 
to fit the grievance in most cases—except 
to write his Congressman. 

And this is exactly what millions of Amer- 
icans do every year. “Cases” are estimated 
to comprise anywhere from a third to two- 
thirds of all the mail that pours into con- 
gressional officers. Every year, the average 
Representative must deal with several thou- 
sand cases.“ They range from simple ones 
that can be cleared up with a telephone 
call—such as a delayed social security 
check—to complex matters which require 
many hours of work by the Congressman and 
his staff. 

How complex these cases can be may be 
judged from the following example. 
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In 1958, male employees of the Hilltop 
post office in Milwaukee were outraged by 
an invasion of their privacy. Toilets in the 
post office men’s room were without doors. 
When the door to the men’s room was open, 
the toilet facilities were in full view of the 
occupants of the adjoining lunchroom. The 
employees got nowhere with their complaints 
and turned to me for help. I wrote scores 
of letters to the Milwaukee postmaster, re- 
gional postal officials, Washington postal 
Officials, and finally the Postmaster General. 
I inspected the station. I even offered to 
buy a partition to allow some privacy. I 
argued against a series of “reasons” why 
nothing could be done—such as the need for 
inspectors to be able to watch for thefts from 
the mails, and the cost of doors. Not until 
last year, after I threatened a House com- 
mittee investigation, was an elementary right 
to privacy respected. In an historic decision, 
the Post Office Department put up partitions. 

Take another case. In the summer of 
1960, John J. DeFrancisco of Milwaukee, 
penniless and unable to hire an attorney, 
came to me after the Army had obtained a 
$5,253 judgment against him. 

DeFrancisco, a copper miner, had been 
drafted into the Army on August 7, 1942. 
After 3 months of basic training he was sent 
with other “soldiers” to Houghton, Mich., 
with instructions to report to the copper 
mine. He was issued a card by the Army 
stating that he was “on furlough from the 
U.S. Army.” He was ordered to keep his 
uniforms in shape and be ready to move out 
on 24 hours’ notice. Thinking they were 
still in the Army, DeFrancisco and his com- 
panions worked in the mines from Novem- 
ber 4, 1942, until June 11, 1945, when De- 
Francisco was sent with an Army unit to the 
west coast. He was discharged at Camp 
Beal, Calif., on April 19, 1946. While work- 
ing in the mines, DeFrancisco was paid $4.60 
a day by a mining firm, almost all of which 
was spent on room and board. He received 
no pay from the Army. His wife, a son, and 
his wife’s two minor sisters lived on an $80- 
a-month Army allotment check. 

In 1958 the Army filed suit to recover the 
allotments plus interest. DeFrancisco, who 
had only a grade school education, ignored 
the notice of the suit and the Army obtained 
the judgment. 

After listening to DeFrancisco’s story, I 
dug out his Army records. They confirmed 
his story in every respect except that they 
listed him in the “ready reserve” instead of 
“on active duty” during the period he 
worked in the mines. Following exhaustive 
legal research which showed that the Army 
had no legal basis for recovery of the allot- 
ment, I went into Milwaukee Federal court 
on several occasions to plead DeFrancisco’s 
case. By this time the case had attracted 
national publicity. Finally the Army de- 
cided to drop its unjust claim. 

As a result of the newspaper stories, other 

men who had been drafted and sent to the 
mines were able to have similar judgments 
against them dismissed. Several men who 
were disabled in mine accidents, and had 
been denied veterans’ disability payments, 
instituted court proceedings to collect com- 
pensation as a result of the DeFrancisco 
case. 
This congressional casework role is im- 
portant in humanizing Government bureaue- 
racy and making it responsible. It is con- 
structive to have the actions of remote, 
permanent civil servants reviewed continu- 
ally by Congressmen and Senators who must 
answer to the people every 2 or 6 years. The 
effect is to prod bureaucrats into the best 
possible administration of the laws. 

But the great difficulty is: How can Mem- 
bers of Congress continue to give citizens 
the help they need in problems with the Fed- 
eral bureaucracy and still find time to be 


effective, thoughtful, original legislators? 
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A solution I have advanced is the ombuds- 
man—the outlandish Swedish word for “rep- 
resentative.” The ombudsman originated in 
Sweden in 1809 as an agent of Parliament to 
assure proper administration of the laws— 
which is still his role today. He stands ready 
to receive any Swedish citizen’s complaint 
concerning Government administration. He 
has discretion to investigate a complaint or 
not, and he may undertake investigations on 
his own initiative. He may compel testi- 
mony and the production of evidence. 

He may make unannounced inspection 
trips. When he has completed his investi- 
gation, he may make recommendations for 
the correction of any abuse or error he finds. 
He may suggest changes in procedure to 
avoid future difficulties. He may publicize 
his findings and make recommendations to 
the Parliament. Although he has no power 
to change an administrative decision, the 
prestige of the office has given the ombuds- 
man’s recommendations for remedial action 
great weight. The possibility of adverse pub- 
licity, marshaling public opinion against an 
agency, or of legislative action, adds to the 
tendency of administrators to heed the om- 
budsman’s recommendations. 

Other nations, looking for a means of re- 
dressing individual grievances against the 
bureaucracy, have been attracted to the 
ombudsman concept. Finland established an 
ombudsman in 1919, Denmark in 1955, New 
Zealand in 1962, and Norway in 1963. In 
October, 1965, the British Government is- 
sued a white paper announcing its inten- 
tion to establish an ombudsman during this 
session of Parliament. 

Widespread interest in the institution has 
resulted in a second printing of a new book 
edited by Prof. D. C. Rowat, “The Ombuds- 
man: Citizen’s Defender” (University of To- 
ronto Press). 

In July 1963, and again in February 1965, 
I introduced legislation to establish an Amer- 
ican ombudsman to help Congressmen help 
their constitutents. Senator CLAIBORNE PELL 
of Rhode Island introduced a companion bill 
in the Senate. Ombudsman bills have also 
been introduced in five State legislatures, 
with a California bill winning passage in 
the lower house. 

The Federal ombudsman—or administra- 
tive counsel of the Congress, to give the 
Office its formal name—would centralize 
much of the casework now being handled 
by 535 Congressmen, Senators, and their in- 
dividual staffs. He would be appointed by 
the Speaker and the President pro tempore of 
the Senate solely on the basis of fitness 
and without regard to party. An eminent 
jurist or administrative expert, he would be 
paid the same salary as Members of Con- 
gress. Assisted by a staff of experts in the 
major types of casework, he would investi- 
gate cases referred to him by Members of 
Congress. He would have power to obtain 
any necessary papers and files and to consult 
with Federal officials without the permission 
of their supervisors. 

When he completed his investigation, he 
would report to the Congressman who re- 
ferred the case to him and also make known 
to the agency concerned any recommenda- 
tions for remedial action. 

In a case where an agency was unwilling 
to correct what the ombudsman considered 
& serious administrative error or abuse, the 
ombudsman could make a special report to 
Congress which would be printed as a pub- 
lic document and be available to the press. 
He would also make an annual report to 
Congress, containing more general recom- 
mendations and reports. Thus, like his over- 
seas prototypes, he would have the power 
to investigate, recommend, and publicize. 

Establishment of an American ombudsman 
would have four major advantages: 

First. It would free time for Members of 
Congress and their staffs to work on the im- 
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portant national and international issues 
that confront Congress. 

Second, It would more effectively protect 
citizens’ rights against administrative abuse. 
Under the present system, congressional case- 
work is handled by men-of-all-work in the 
offices of Representatives and Senators, al- 
most none of whose staff budgets can afford 
true experts in even the major categories 
of casework. The result is that in complex 
cases the citizens’ advocate a congressional 
Office is frequently at the mercy of the ad- 
ministrative branch’s experts. Through cen- 
tralization under the Federal ombudsman, 
Congress could have its own experts looking 
into citizens’ grievances. 

Third. It would allow more effective di- 
agnosis and the elimination of root causes 
of recurring difficulties between citizens and 
the bureaucracy. With complaints so scat- 
tered under present arrangements, it may 
not be recognized that a vast number of 
problems arise from a single source. The 
ombudsman, seeing the entire pattern of 
citizens’ complaints, would be better able to 
identify trouble spots and recommend re- 
medial action. 

Fourth, It would be more efficient than 
continuing increases in individual Congress- 
men’s staffs. The casework burden is bound 
to increase in the years ahead. The popula- 
tion of House districts is growing rapidly 
and in 1980 will average 564,000 inhabitants 
per district, compared with 410,481 in 1960. 
Most Senators also will serve larger popula- 
tions. In addition, new programs, such as 
Medicare and rent supplements, will gen- 
erate added cases. To respond by merely add- 
ing to existing office staffs would provide 
only an unwieldly, costly, inefficient means 
of handling the growing volume of casework. 

The American ombudsman is based not 
only on the Scandinavian institution but 
also on our own experience with the Legisla- 
tive Counsel and the Legislative Reference 
Service. Through them, Congress has given 
itself the benefits of expert, centralized as- 
sistance in the drafting of legislation and in 
legislative research. The ombudsman or 
Administrative Counsel would extend this 
service into the area of casework. 

The ombudsman proposal is currently un- 
der consideration by the Joint Committee on 
the Organization of Congress, which will 
make its recommendations for congressional 
reform this year. Ombudsman bills are be- 
fore the Committee on House Administra- 
tion and the Senate Rules Committee, 

Recently, the Gallup poll asked some ques- 
tions about the ombudsman idea. Forty- 
two percent thought it was a “good idea” to 
“set up an independent agency in Washing- 
ton to handle the complaints of citizens who 
think they have not been treated properly 
by Government officials.” Twenty-nine per- 
cent thought this was a “poor idea,” and an 
equal number had no opinion. 

Then Gallup posed the issue in the follow- 
ing terms: “As you may know, Congressmen 
spend about half their time doing errands 
and favors for people in their districts. To 
give Congressmen more time to consider new 
legislation it has been suggested that all 
letters and requests—except those dealing 
with policy matters—be turned over to a 
central bureau for handling.” 

Forty-six percent thought this was a “good 
idea.” Forty-one percent regarded it as a 
“poor idea,” and 13 percent had no opinion. 

A 46-to-41 plurality is not to be disregarded 
for a proposal such as this. Yet I suspect 
that opposition was exaggerated by implica- 
tions in the question that the ombudsman 
would be asked to do “errands and favors” 
and that Congressmen would wash their 
hands of any concern about the fate of cit- 
izens’ grievances and nonpolicy requests. 

In fact, under the language of the ombuds- 
man bill, cases could be referred to the om- 
budsman only when a citizen “alleges that 
he believes that he has been subjected to 
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any improper penalty, or that he has been 
denied any right or benefit to which he is 
entitled, under the laws of the United States, 
or that the determination of award of any 
such right or benefit has been, is being, or 
will be unreasonably delayed.” The law 
would rule out any possibility that the om- 
budsman would become a favor-seeker or 
errand boy. 

Moreover, Congressmen would continue 
their interest in their constituents’ problems. 
Cases could come to the ombudsman only 
through Members of Congress. Congressmen 
could refer cases or continue to handle them 
themselves as at present. If dissatisfied with 
the ombudsman’s investigation or report, 
they could pursue cases further. 

Funneling cases through Members of Con- 
gress allows the Congressman to remain di- 
rectly concerned with his constituents’ prob- 
lems, but relieves him of much of the time- 
consuming work involved. It would build 
on the firmly established tradition of “write 
your Congressman.” 

The British ombudsman proposal, which is 
strikingly like the American scheme in many 
ways, also would channel complaints through 
members of the legislature. Like the United 
States, Britain is a country with a tradition 
that its national legislators help constituents 
with their problems with the Government. 

“In Britain,” says the October British 
Government white paper, “Parliament is the 
place for ventilating the grievances of the 
citizen—by history, tradition, and past and 
present practice. It is one of the functions 
of the elected Member of Parliament to try 
to secure that his constituents do not suffer 
injustice at the hand of the Government. 
We do not want to create any new institu- 
tion which would erode the functions of 
Members of Parliament in this respect, nor 
to replace the remedies which the British 
Constitution already provides, Our proposal 
is to develop those remedies still further. 
We shall give Members of Parliament a better 
instrument which they can use to protect 
the citizen, namely, the services of a Parlia- 
mentary Commissioner for Administration.” 

The United States has created many of its 
institutes of government by borrowing and 
adapting. We took the name of our Sen- 
ate from Rome, our Speaker from the 
English House of Commons, and our doctrine 
of separation of powers from the French 
philosophers. We could do worse than to 
borrow the concept of the Swedish ombuds- 
man, 

Perhaps the proposal will have a better 
chance if we can resolve one problem. 
Hardly anyone can pronounce “ombudsman,” 
and trying to pronounce it tends to provoke 
titters among the uninitiated. On the other 
hand, Administrative Counsel of the Con- 
gress sounds awfully bland. A better name, 
anyone? 


THE JOB CORPS CENTERS 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, in 
the February 8 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, James C. Tanner reports that 
our Job Corps centers are making a 
promising beginning in training idle 
youth. Mr. Tanner's article grew out of 
his visits to the centers and his talks 
with the corpsmen themselves. He gives 
an insight into a typical corpsman’s day 
and comments on the functional and 
realistic approach to learning being used 
by the Job Corps. Young men and 
women, bored by orthodox teaching 
methods, are now learning valuable 
skills. The real success of the Job Corps 
will be the useful employment of these 
young men and women and their emer- 
gence as productive and responsible citi- 
zens. Industries are recruiting Job 
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Corpsmen who, 10 months ago, would 
never have been considered for employ- 
ment. This is the proof of the wisdom 
and promise of this program. I have 
personally visited two of these Job Corps 
centers and I was much impressed by 
them. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Tanner’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SALVAGING DROPOUTS—U.S, JOB CORPS MAKES 
PROMISING BEGINNING TRAINING IDLE 
YOUTHS—FIRST “GRADUATES” FIND WORK 
EASILY; A HIGH QUIT RATE AT Camps Is BIG 
PROBLEM—A LOOK aT L.B.J.’s PET CENTER 

(By James C. Tanner) 


San Marcos, Tex.—Robert Coffey and 
Curtis Lemarr are 19-year-old high school 
dropouts. Still, they share what is tempo- 
rarily one of the Nation’s rarest educational 
distinctions. They are among the first “grad- 
uates” of the U.S. Job Corps—and their 
stories exemplify what this antipoverty agen- 
cy is trying to achieve. 

A year ago they seemingly had no future. 
Robert, a Negro, had quit school to help sup- 
port his mother after his sister died in an 
auto crash, but he could find work only as 
a $1.15 an hour delivery boy for a Little Rock, 
Ark., department store. Curtis, shy son of 
a disabled Tennessee coal miner, left school 
after an argument with his principal, and 
could find no regular job at all. 

Last fall, after passing a machine-shop 
course at the Job Corps’ Gary camp here in 
the Texas hill country, both found jobs at 
the Longview, Tex., oil field equipment plant 
of U.S. Industries, Inc., for $1.78 an hour. 
Already Curtis has been raised to $1.95 and 
Robert, who now runs a turret lathe, to $2.10. 
Moreover, the company gives both a good 
chance to work up to machinist—a job pay- 
ing over $3 an hour. They're more eager 
than most,” says George R. Jenkins, person- 
nel manager of U.S. Industries’ petroleum 
equipment division. 

BLUE BLAZERS 

Will comparable prospects await the 4,500 
youths a month who will come out of Job 
Corps camps by mid-1966? No firm answer 
is yet at hand. The Corps is barely a year 
old, and though 17,900 young men and 
women now wear its blue blazers, its 
graduates on February 1 numbered only 819. 

But the question is one of the most vital 
in the whole war on poverty. During the 
fiscal year beginning July 1 the Corps is 
scheduled to grow from its present 90 
camps to 124, accommodating 45,000 youths, 
and the Government plans to spend $350 
million on it—more than a fifth of all 
planned antipoverty spending in fiscal 1967. 
So perhaps a close look at the Corps, and at 
the Gary camp as one of its leading centers, 
is in order. 

The is intended to make productive 
citizens out of some of the estimated 500,000 
American youths, aged 16 to 21, who are out 
of school and lack marketable skills. Men 
and women, in separate camps, are taught 
both academic and vocational courses, but 
the stress is on job training. 

The camps for men combine the atmos- 
pheres of an Army post, a boarding school 
and a college campus, Most numerous are 
the rural or conservation centers, which 
were set up mostly to teach farming or 
forestry work, but now are broadening their 
courses to include such things as “culinary 
arts.” Bigger urban centers, such as Gary, 
offer courses in retail sales, welding, auto 
repair and the like. The Office of Economic 
Opportunity (OEO), parent antipovery 
agency, contracts running of the camps to 
companies, universities or nonprofit groups. 
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Operators include units of Litton Industries, 
Inc., International Business Machines Corp. 
and Ford Motor Co. 


MANY CRITICS 


The program has drawn harsh criticism. 
Some worriers fear the Corps is training 
youth for the wrong jobs in tomorrow’s econ- 
omy—though business firms help plan the 
courses, and some, including U.S. industries, 
are looking to the Corps to supply skilled 
workers now in short supply. 

“At first I expected a bureaucratic boon- 
doggle, but these boys are taking courses at- 
tuned to industry,” says Ronald Keener, as- 
sistant vice president of Texas Instruments, 
Inc. He also is vice president of Opportu- 
nities, Inc., a group of 79 companies that 
have volunteered to oversee training at 
Gary and help place its graduates. 

Other critics have called the camps “coun- 
try clubs for juvenile delinquents.” There 
have been charges that some girls in the 
Charleston, W. Va., camp have practiced 
prostitution, and in November 11 trainees 
from the Custer Camp were jailed in Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., after a window-smashing 
melee. Poverty fighters concede there are 
some troublemakers in the camps, but con- 
tend there are proportionately many fewer 
than among young dropouts outside the 
Corps. 

TOO SMALL? 

Some, in contrast, think the corps is too 
small. “The idea is a superb one, but to 
have any real social meaning it must be 
expanded a hundredfold,” says Herbert Hill, 
director of labor programs for the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored 
People. 

In fact, the corps, like other antipoverty 
agencies, has had its growth slowed since 
Vietnam spending began to soar. The tar- 
gets it now is scheduled to hit in fiscal 
1967 originally were to be reached this fiscal 


Still, the corps has generated much en- 
thusiasm among poor youths. Some 300,000 
have applied. Most haven’t been screened, 
since the corps tries to keep its pool of ac- 
cepted youths waiting for camp assignment 
to a couple thousand. 

The corps studies environmental, educa- 
tional, and behavior records of youths, and 
gives them medical, IQ, reading, and arith- 
metic tests. Functional“ illiterates may 
get in, but complete illiterates don't. 
Neither do youths with histories of repeated 
criminal behavior. 

Youths who are taken are assigned to camps 
on the basis both of choice and of test scores. 
Those doing well on math tests usually are 
urged to go to urban centers. Rural camps 
take the less intellectually agile. 

At Gary, which took its first trainees last 
March 3, enrollment is rising by 150 a week, 
and will reach a peak of 3,000 soon, making 
the camp the biggest in the corps. It offers 
the most courses, too—39, including train- 
ing for such jobs as male nurse, bulldozer 
operator, and underwater welder. 

In other ways, also, Gary is a Corps show- 
Place. President Johnson announced and 
dedicated it personally, and its training 
schedules have been expanded continually 
at his urging. It’s self-sustaining, with its 
own housekeeping crews, fire department, 
security force, and hospital. Though financed 
and supervised by OEO, it is, unlike most 
camps, run by a nonprofit group—Texas 
Educational Foundation, Inc., whose three 
members are appointed by Goy. John 
Connally. 

Gary’s training methods and problems, 
however, mirror those in other camps—and 
so do its accomplishments. 

“There was no precedent in Texas for such 
a facility,” says San Marcos Banker J. R. 
Thornton, president of Texas Educational 
Foundation. “We're really running a board- 
ing school. We've had to live through a 
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period of public acceptance. You're on trial 
with a program like this until you can prove 
it’s worthy.” 

Like many camps, Gary occupies an aban- 
doned military base, and takes trainees from 
all over the country. They're required to 
work around the base, sweeping the bar- 
racks, helping in the kitchens and maintain- 
ing the grounds. For this they draw salaries 
of $30 a month, and an additional $50 a 
month is set aside as a terminal leave bonus. 
A youth can have half his terminal leave 
bonus, or $25 a month, sent home to a de- 
pendent. If he does, the Government 
matches his contribution, so that the de- 
pendent gets $50 a month. 

DAILY LIFE 

A corpsmen's weekday begins at 6. After 
breakfast, he cleans his room, then reports 
to class at 8. He's required to spend 3 hours 
a day in academic courses, 3 hours in voca- 
tional training, and 1 hour in physical educa- 
tion. A citizenship class is mandatory. 

One innovation at Gary is integration of 
vocational and academic courses. Cooks and 
bakers in math classes are taught fractions 
so that they can measure ingredients; ma- 
chine operators learn to translate fractions 
into decimals. Apprentice auto mechanics 
spend a part of their time in English class 
learning to spell “carburetor” and other 
vehicle parts. In science classes they pick 
up the theory of what makes an engine run. 
The average youth takes a year to finish his 
training, though some graduate in less time 
and some will take up to 2 years. 

On the theory that a busy boy is a happy 
one, trainees are encouraged to use Gary’s 
two swimming pools, movie theater, tennis 
courts, gymnasium, and television lounges, 
and to participate in the vigorous intra- 
mural sports. Cooperative corpsmen are 
given passes for off-base visits, and any 
trainee can quit the program if he chooses. 

MANY DROPOUTS 

Despite the careful preliminary screening, 
many do quit. Homesickness takes the big- 
gest toll, but some youths come down just 
for an airplane ride. At Gary, 32 of every 
100 enrolled in the initial months failed to 
complete prescribed training. 

Jobs Corps staffers expect the dropout 
rate to decline, and insist that even brief 
exposure to a camp can change the life of 
a youth conditioned to poverty. “If they 
stay here a month, they have gained,” says 
John C, Henry, a Gary community relations 
coordinator. “They're eating regularly, and 
they’ve got clothes. They will not be con- 
tent to go back to the old way of life.” 

Gary has traced many who quit and finds 
that some are readmitted to other Job Corps 
camps. Others often find jobs, go back to 
schoo] or enter the military. One corpsman 
left before graduating, for example, but cred- 
its the training he did get for helping him 
through Marine boot camp; he spent his first 
leave back at Gary. The Job Corps considers 
it has succeeded when a trainee is placed 
in a job, returns to school or is accepted by 
the armed services. 

The director of Gary, Oscar J. Baker, a 
noted Texas educator, makes no pretense that 
his charges aren’t a challenge. “Students 
here have one common factor,” he says. 
“They come to us with a sense of failure 
and various degrees of skepticism that they 
will ever be much more.” First objectives of 
Gary, he says, are to rekindle their hope and 
restore their confidence. 

While costs of training a Job Corpsman 
haven't been pinned down yet, they likely 
will turn out to be more than it would take 
to Keep him in Harvard. “Public schools,” 
says Mr. Baker, “operate 7 hours a day while 
we operate like a city. In training corps- 
men, you are concerned with them 24 hours 
a day.” He also contends, “statistically, if 
less than 5 percent of the Job Corps trainees 
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hold responsible employment for the re- 
mainder of their working years, they will 
have paid back the investment the Govern- 
ment has made in the program.” 

The original OEO contract for operation of 
Gary estimated costs for the first 18 months 
at $8,100,000. However, Mr. Baker recently 
had to get a fatter budget approved by the 
OEO, partly because the center is training at 
least 1,000 more than had been initially ex- 
pected. Payroll costs alone are running 
nearly $500,000 a month. 

To attract top quality teachers, Gary pays 
them more than they generally would make 
in comparable public school posts. All told, 
Gary has 1,116 staffers for 3,000 trainees, but 
many of these are guidance counselors and 
housekeeping and medical employees. Some 
90 percent of incoming trainees need imme- 
diate dental treatment. “In most you also 
see the ravages of malnutrition and lack of 
immunizations,” a doctor here adds. 


A SECOND CHANCE 


Trainees generally credit the Job Corps 
with giving them “a second chance,” Denver 
Sexton, 17-year-old son of a Kentucky coal 
miner, says he had to quit school in the 
eighth grade because of financial problems. 
He came here March 3 with the first trainees, 
“You should have seen him then,” says a Job 
Corps staffer. “He had long hair, looked like 
a beatnik, and wouldn't talk to anybody.” 
Recently, Denver, neatly attired and clean- 
cut, got up before a banquet here to make a 
brief and articulate speech of thanks after 
he was named November Corpsman of the 
month. 

Kenneth (Mike) Wyatt, 20, finished the 
11th grade at Waco, Tex., but an auto ac- 
cident put him in a coma for 5 months and 
erased his plans for completing high school. 
After a stint at Gary, however, he passed en- 
trance exams at Southwest Texas State Col- 
lege the other day. He intends to study there 
soon; meanwhile he is selling shoes in a 
Waco store. 

Alex Maynard, also 20, from McAlester 
Okla., was a freshman in a Negro college until 
financial strain forced him to quit. He 
worked a while as a stock boy in an Oklahoma 
department store, but his wages never topped 
$60 a week. He enrolled here in retail sales, 
graduating the other day. He is now em- 
ployed as a men's clothing salesman at 
Foley’s, a Houston department store, earning 
$351 a month plus 12 percent commission on 
his sales. 

PLACEMENT RECORD 

Gary has graduated 188 so far. All have 
quickly found jobs, gone back to high school 
or college or enlisted in the armed services. 
And prospective employers are seeking other 
Gary grads. 

At this point, indeed, “we can’t meet de- 
mand,” says Harold Massey, Gary placement 
director. Texas highway builders are clamor- 
ing for all the bulldozer operators Gary can 
turn out. Other employers, like Mr. Jenkins 
of U.S. Industries, are coming here to recruit. 
Even the New York Mets baseball team sent 
scouts here, though Job Corps staffers are 
inclined to brush that off as a publicity 
stunt. 

Job Corps officials are confident the bulk 
of graduates from Gary and other camps 
will be placed in coming months, too, if the 
Nation's economy continues to grow as 
predicted. “We won't guarantee placing 100 
percent, but that's our objective,” says Lewis 
D. Eigen, an associate director of the Job 
Corps in Washington. Mr. Eigen has set up a 
placement system and is enlisting the aid of 
businessmen to promote and hold jobs open 
for Job Corps graduates. A plastics bottle 
manufacturer already has assured him it will 
need at least 15 to 20 Job Corps grads when 
it opens a new plant several months from 
now. 
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HERBERT C. BONNER, LATE A REP- 
RESENTATIVE FROM NORTH CAR- 
OLINA 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I wish to 
pay a word of tribute to the late Con- 
gressman Herbert Covington Bonner, 
whose death has deprived us of a good 
and kind neighbor. 

Herbert Bonner was born in the year 
1891 in Washington, N.C., the son of 
Herbert Macon and Hannah Hare Bon- 
ner. His father was the captain of the 
steamboat Hatteras which carried pas- 
sengers and cargo from the port of “little 
Washington” to points along the inter- 
coastal waters. Herbert sometimes ac- 
companied “Captain Mac” on these ex- 
cursions and his early love of the water 
and boating never left him. 

After attending Graham's Academy in 
Warrenton, N.C., he joined the George 
B. Helms Tobacco Co. as a traveling to- 
bacco and snuff salesman. By horse and 
buggy he covered the roads and byways 
of a five-county area selling his wares. 
He loved these trips and looked forward 
to the warm hobnobbing at the country 
stores. 

He opened his own tobacco company 
in 1911 with his brother-in-law and con- 
tinued as a salesman for the company 
until World War I when he left to serve 
as a sergeant in the 81st Army Division. 
In 1925 he accompanied his boyhood 
friend, Lindsay C. Warren, to Washing- 
ton as his secretary, and brought his 
lovely bride of 6 months with him. 
When Warren was appointed Comp- 
troller General in 1940, Herbert Bonner 
was his uncontested successor. He en- 
countered opposition only 3 of the 13 
times he ran for reelection during the 25 
years he served in Congress. 

I know of no Congressman in the past 
or present who was more fervently dedi- 
cated to the well-being of those he repre- 
sented than was Herbert Bonner. He 
felt a genuine empathy with the people 
back home he so loved, and his efforts 
for them were tireless. With his instinc- 
tive avoidance of ostentation, he went 
about the attainment of his aims with 
a noted absence of display. 

Among his legislative achievements 
was passage of the measure which led 
to the establishment of the Cape Hat- 
teras National Seashore, the first of the 
seashore areas in the Nation to be set 
aside as a public playground. He was 
responsible for construction of the bridge 
which bears his name and links the once 
isolated Outer Banks of North Carolina, 
and was one of the first to recognize the 
need for a revised acreage allotment 
tobacco program. He continually worked 
for improvements in the postal facili- 
ties and service for the people of his dis- 
trict, and his competence in obtaining 
his objectives was remarkable. 

Herbert Bonner’s accomplishments, 
however, were not confined to the State 
level, and he left an impressive legacy as 
chairman of the House Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries Committee. His good 
friend, Speaker Sam Rayburn, said of 
him in this capacity: 

His committee has been chairmaned by 
some of the greatest Members of Congress, 
but none greater than Herbert Bonner. 
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Herbert’s interest in marine affairs 
was profoundly earnest and the work of 
the committee during the 10 years of his 
chairmanship bore the mark of his im- 
agination and courage. Through hisown 
tenacious efforts, he offered and steered 
to enactment legislation authorizing con- 
struction of the first nuclear-powered 
merchant ship, the SS Savannah. It was 
his idea that the ship should be a cargo- 
passenger vessel which could be practi- 
cally employed in its demonstration of 
the peacetime possibilities of nuclear 
power rather than simply a showboat 
for display purposes. After the sinking 
of the Andrea Doria in 1956, he chaired 
a subcommittee investigation of the inci- 
dent which resulted in the 1960 Conven- 
tion for Safety of Life at Sea. He was one 
of the first to recognize the unique adapt- 
ability of atomic power to icebreaking 
vessels, and in 1958 his proposed legisla- 
tion for a nuclear-powered icebreaker 
successfully passed both the House and 
Senate but was defeated by Presidential 
veto. In all likelihood the future will be 
the beneficiary of his vision. He initiated 
a congressional study of the efficiency of 
the Panama Canal as a modern inter- 
oceanic waterway, and led efforts that 
resulted in the revision of obsolete pas- 
senger shipping laws and thus insured 
the survival of American passenger ship- 
ping. He also concerned himself and his 
committee with labor-management rela- 
tions in the maritime industry which he 
considered to be the basis of many of the 
maritime problems. In the last speech 
he was to deliver in the House of Repre- 
sentatives on October 20, 1965, less than 
a month before the death which he knew 
to be inevitable, he argued for the estab- 
lishment of an independent Federal 
Maritime Administration. He stated: 

I intend as soon as possible in the next 
session to hold hearings on this legislation 
with the hope that by giving everyone a full 
opportunity to express themselves, we will be 
able to get our merchant marine policy back 
on course. 


His courage and optimism never failed, 
and unlike Tennyson’s Ulysses who 
feared to “rust unburnish’d,” Herbert 
Bonner’s life up to its end “shined in use.” 

I never knew him to hold bitterness or 
enmity in his heart against his fellows, 
and his generous nature was quick to 
forgive anger and malevolence in others. 
He possessed an extraordinary facility of 
getting along with men of heterogeneous 
political faiths, and his native temper- 
ance together with his political acumen 
and sincere liking of people enabled him 
to accomplish ends which would have 
eluded others. 

He was a man of relentless honesty 
and when he gave his word it was his 
honor. With all his astuteness as a poli- 
tical leader, he was on occasion deceived 
by very reason of this honesty since he 
assumed the same allegiance to it in 
others. He never lost his eager interest 
in everything and his wonderful teasing 
and dry humor was a source of much 
pleasure to those who knew him. 

Congressman Herbert C. Bonner was 
known and addressed as simply. Her- 
bert” by the people back home, young 
and old alike. He was one of them and 
they knew it. It is a moving tribute to 
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the man that his name has been given to 
many of the children of those who loved 
him. One of his most devoted friends 
and longtime employee named her only 
son Herbert, and if it could be deter- 
mined, we might well find that there are 
as many Herberts scattered throughout 
the First District of North Carolina as 
there were Georges in the Colonies 
during the days of the American Revo- 
lution. 

Herbert Bonner was always interested 
in the opinions of his friends and asso- 
ciates, and he listened to others with re- 
spect and attention. He once remarked 
that during his early days in Washington 
he observed a sign in Speaker Sam Ray- 
burn’s office which read: 

When you're talkin you ain't larnin. 


He received this homely instruction 
well, and many years later when he had 
distinguished himself as a Congressman, 
Speaker Rayburn was moved to say of 
him: 

Herbert Bonner doesn't talk too much. So 
when he does talk, he challenges the atten- 
tion of the House because he knows what 
he’s talking about. 


And indeed he did. 

He felt a special warmheartedness for 
children and expressed this fondness in 
many kindnesses for them. He once 
read an item in his hometown newspaper 
which casually alluded to a little boy 
with ragged pants who was seen rolling 
a warped wooden hoop down the street. 
The boy was described as looking rather 
forlorn. Herbert Bonner called the 
newspaper editor from his Washington 
office and said: 

You go buy that boy a pair of pants 
and also a real hoop and let me know how 
much they cost. 


In the final weeks of Herbert Bonner’s 
life when death was close at hand, he 
made every effort his failing body would 
allow to attend the sessions of the House 
of Representatives. On several occasions 
he had an aid rush him back from his 
visits to Walter Reed Hospital in order 
that he might cast his vote. 

Herbert Bonner was survived by his 
devoted wife, Eva Hassell Hackney Bon- 
ner, who had been his constant inspira- 
tion in all his public services. 

Since his passing, those of us who 

called him friend remember with a new 
awareness the poignant truth expressed 
by the Persian poet ages ago: 
For some we loved, the loveliest and the best 
That from his vintage rolling time hath prest, 
Have drunk their cup a round or two before, 
And one by one crept silently to rest. 


THE VALUE OF COAL 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, those of us from coal-produc- 
ing States have long realized the eco- 
nomic value of our greatest natural 
resource. Its total value has been esti- 
mated at more than $2 billion annually 
to the people in 25 States. 

The importance of the coal industry 
has been justly dramatized in a special 
edition published by the Welch, W. Va., 
Daily News on January 29, 1966. 

I ask unanimous consent that one ar- 
ticle in that special edition, dealing with 
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the revenue-producing aspects of coal, 
be printed in the Recorp for study by 
Members of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 


Coat Means $2 BILLION ANNUALLY TO 25 
STATES 


The mining and transportation of bitu- 
minous coal and lignite directly add $2,290 
million in wages, purchases and taxes to the 
economy of hundreds of American cities and 
towns in 25 States each year, according to a 
report from Operations and Policy Research, 
Inc., of Washington, D.C. 

The report is based on the first company 
by company survey ever undertaken of coal 
producers, coal carrying railroads and min- 
ing machinery and equipment manufactur- 
ers. The survey was limited to wages, State 
and local taxes paid and expenditures for 
services and supplies. The objective of the 
survey was to measure the impact of coal- 
generated wealth on the trade and liveli- 
hood of the communities in which it is pro- 
duced or transported. 

The report shows that $1,323 million in 
wages are paid annually to coal miners, rail- 
road workers engaged in transporting coal 
and employees of manufacturing companies 
who work solely on coal mining machines 
and supplies. 

Coal companies, railroads and manufac- 
turers each year pay $866,666,996 for supplies 
and supplies and services for the parts of 
their operations directly related to coal. 

State and local taxes paid by these indus- 
tries total $106,995,912. 

Coal means $541,608,506 annually to West 
Virginia. A total of $271,547,420 is paid in 
wages. 

Coal wages go back into the economy in 
these ways: $76,304,825 is spent for food each 
year by coal workers in West Virginia; $73,- 
860,898 is spent on wearing apparel; medical 
expenses total $15,749,750; transportation 
takes $31,771,058; $6,245,591 is spent on per- 
sonal care (beauty and barber shops, cos- 
metics, etc.); $14,935,108 goes for recreation; 
and $30,684,858 is spent on other goods and 
services not listed. 


BOB HOPE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, Bob Hope 
has performed an invaluable service to 
all Americans by entertaining U.S. serv- 
ice personnel throughout the world. 
Since 1941 this great citizen has unself- 
ishly devoted his time and talents to the 
task of bringing joy and humor to our 
men and women who are far from home. 

Many of Mr. Hope’s performances 
have been conducted during the holiday 
seasons when most persons prefer to re- 
main at home with their families and 
friends. 

Bob’s recent trip to Thailand, Vietnam, 
and Guam is a fine example of his many 
visits to military installations. Televi- 
sion viewers and radio listeners are fa- 
miliar with this tour because of the film 
clips and tape recordings which have 
been broadcast widely in the United 
States, permitting the general public to 
appreciate the fine quality of these per- 
formances. 

At my request, the Department of De- 
fense has compiled and forwarded to me 
a list of the widespread posts and areas 
in which Bob Hope and his troupe have 
entertained. It also has prepared lists of 
associates who traveled with Mr. Hope 
during the 1964 and 1965 trips. 
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As a small tribute of the deep appri- 
ciation for these services and the esteem 
of the American public for these fine peo- 
ple, I ask unanimous consent that this 
information be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the listing 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHRONOLOGICAL LISTING OF BoB HOPE’s 

ASSOCIATION WITH THE MILITARY 

March 1941 to June 1948: All of Hope’s 
weekly broadcasts originated at military 
installations. 

December 1948: Performed for Berlin air- 
lift personnel in Germany and England. 

December 1949: Alaska. 

December 1950: Japan and Korea. 

December 1954: First oversea TV filming 
accomplished at Thule, Greenland. One per- 
formance at Goose Air Base, Labrador. Spon- 
sored by Secretary of the Air Force. 

December 1955: Hope and small troupe 
entertained in Iceland at the request of 
MATS commander. 

December 1956: Entertained at one Army 
post, three Air Force bases in Alaska. Spon- 
sored by commander, Alaskan Command. 

December 1957: First tour under Depart- 
ment of Defense sponsorship through Armed 
Forces Professional Entertainment Branch 
(AFPEB) and USO. Toured Japan, Korea, 
Okinawa, Guam, Hawaii, plus planeside show 
during refueling at Kwajelein Island. 

December 1958: Second AFPEB tour, 
Morocco, Spain, Italy, Germany, and Iceland. 

December 1959; Third AFPEB tour, Alaskan 
Command. 

December 
Caribbean. 

December 1961: Fifth AFPEB tour, north- 
east area (Greenland, Labrador, Newfound- 
land, etc.). 

December 1962: Sixth AFPEB tour, Far 
East (Japan, Korea, Okinawa, Taiwan, Phil- 
ippines, Guam). 

December 1963: Seventh AFPEB tour, 
Near East (Turkey, Greece, Libya, Italy). 

December 1964: Eighth AFPEB tour, Pa- 
cific (Vietnam, Thailand, Philippines, Guam, 
Korea). 

July 1965: Ninth AFPEB tour, Dominican 
Republic (July 12-15). 

December 1965: Tenth AFPEB tour, Pacific 
(Thailand, Vietnam, Guam) (December 
18-29). 

THE 1964 BOB HOPE CHRISTMAS SHOW 

Bob Hope, Jerry Colonna, Anita Bryant, 
Janis Paige, Jill St. John, Ann Sidney (Miss 
World-British Subject), Anna Maria Alber- 
ghetti, John Bubbles, Peter Leeds, Les Brown 
and his band. 

JULY 1965 BOB HOPE SHOW TO DOMINICAN 

REPUBLIC 

Bob Hope, Jerry Colonna, Tony Romano, 
Joey Heatherton, Lola Dee, Tuesday Weld. 

THE 1965 BOB HOPE CHRISTMAS SHOW 

Bob Hope, Jerry Colonna, Les Brown and 
his band, Anita Bryant, Jack Jones, Peter 
Leeds, Kaye Stevens, Carroll Baker, Joey 
Heatherton, Dianna Lynn Batts, Fayard 
Antonio Nicholas, Harold Lloyd Nicholas. 


1960: Fourth AFPEB tour, 


SENATOR MAGNUSON—FISHERY 
LEADER 

Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, the 
January 1966 anniversary issue of the 
Fishermen’s News, published and edited 
in Seattle by John H. Wedin, contains 
42 important articles relating to the U.S. 
fishery. Among the authors are Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall and 
many of our colleagues in the Senate and 
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the House, together with fishery experts 
from all parts of the country. 

“The golden age begins” is the phrase 
Editor Wedin used to title the anniver- 
sary issue. The front page is almost 
covered by a photograph of a man who 
ever since coming to Congress over a 
quarter of a century ago has led in the 
long, hard fight to preserve and to ex- 
pand the American fishery. He is my 
colleague, my chairman, and my friend, 
Senator Warren G. Macnuson, of Wash- 
ington State. Of him Editor Wedin 
wrote: 

Of all those associated with the present 
golden age of Pacific fisheries, none has been 
more dedicated toward developing the fleets 
than Senator WARREN G. MAGNUSON, chair- 
man of the powerful Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee. His 25-year record of adopted fishery 
legislation was the subject of a feature in 
the 1965 annual, and is unequaled in na- 
tional fishery legislative history. One of the 
prime problems in the present world fishery 
explosion is that of resource conservation. 


. Mr. President, I concur in this flatter- 
ing and factual statement. And I take 
pleasure now in asking unanimous con- 
sent to have the article written by the 
Senator from Washington for this anni- 
versary issue printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Hicu Seas FISHERY CoNnservATION—1965 


(By Senator Warren G. Macnuson, chair- 
man, Senate Commerce Committee) 

For this Fishermen’s News anniversary edi- 
tion, it has been suggested that we look for- 
ward 20 years and speak of what can be seen 
for the fisheries. This is a constructive and 
helpful thing to do at the beginning of the 
year. Attention could be focused on any 
one of many aspects of the fisheries for 
the future. I would like to concentrate on 
what I personally consider to be the most 
perplexing international fishery problem— 
the conservation of high seas fishery re- 
sources. 

I am firmly conyinced that during the 
next 20 years the international law of fish- 
eries will be drastically changed. For the 
past 300 years the taking of fish has been 
considered one of the “freedoms” on the high 
seas. The resource has been common prop- 
erty. This system of international law, or 
“no law,” has permitted, and, even encour- 
aged, the excessive exploitation of certain 
fishery resources. With everyone having an 
equal right to the resource on a first-come- 
first-serve basis, conservation doesn’t pay. 
No nation unilaterally will postpone exploit- 
ing the resource to permit replenishment 
unless there is some assurance that the na- 
tion will later have a special right to benefit 
from the sacrifice made. There can be no 
such assurance under the present scheme of 
international fishery law. 

In recent years enormous modern and ef- 
ficient foreign fishing fleets have operated 
in the coastal waters of the United States 
and other coastal nations. Foreign fleets 
have concentrated in coastal waters over and 
adjacent to the Continental Shelf generally 
10 to 50 miles off the coast. Under the pres- 
ent international law the coastal state can- 
not be certain what fishery stocks or what 
quantity of fish are being taken or, therefore, 
what effect the foreign catch is having on 
coastal fishery resources, If the United 
States as a coastal nation wants informa- 
tion on the foreign catch off our coast or 
possibly a reduction in the foreign fishing 
effort, we must, under present international 
law, persuade the sovereign foreign nation 
to surrender the information voluntarily or 
voluntarily to comply with restrictions on 
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their fishing effort. A brief “no” is con- 
sidered too blunt by the foreign nation. 
Talks can commence and then be continued 
and continued, particularly if other nations 
can be brought into the discussions. In the 
meantime, back in the water, the resource 
can be plundered with the highest profit 
going to the most militant exploiter. We 
from the Pacific Northwest remember the 
days when the halibut and fur seal resources 
were devastated and know the price that 
must be paid and cooperation that is neces- 
sary to revive a renewable resource after 
excessive exploitation. 

But I have stated that the present inter- 
national regime will be replaced before 1985. 
What will come to take its place? I will 
suggest that a new international order for 
the fisheries will be found in which either 
(1) the coastal state will have exclusive 
jurisdiction over its coastal fishery resources, 
or in the alternative (2) the 1958 Geneva 
Fishery Convention will be fully imple- 
mented. In either case, there will be a 
means whereby the fishery resources beyond 
territorial waters can be effectively con- 
served. How would this look in more detail? 

If the present trend continues, a world 
fishery catch of over 150 million tons can be 
expected by 1985 compared with the present 
catch of about 50 million tons, and I for one 
am, convinced that the increase in warld 
population and the need for animal protein 
will only accelerate the present rate of ex- 
pansion of fishery catch. With this in- 
creased pressure on fishery resources, more 
and more nations will be pressed to claim 
exclusive fishery jurisdiction out to the Con- 
tinental Shelf and beyond. 

If no other solution to the fishery con- 
servation problem is found effective within 
the next few years, I believe coastal fishery 
nations will obtain absolute jurisdiction over 
their coastal fishery resources either by a 
Geneva-type international convention or by 
mass unilateral action by individual nations. 
If an international conference is called at 
some time within the next 5 years similar to 
the Geneva Conferences on the Law of the 
Sea of 1958 and 1960, to consider jurisdic- 
tion over fishery resources, I believe the de- 
veloping nations would predominate in any 
vote to assume absolute and exclusive juris- 
diction over coastal fishery resources. Gen- 
erally, at such international conferences a 
two-thirds vote is required for formal ac- 
tion, but it is my opinion that the necessary 
votes might be marshaled for extending 
jurisdiction with strong U.S. support. But 
even if this would fail, I believe the same 
result might eventually prevail through in- 
dependent unilateral national action and 
through bilateral and similar agreements 
among nations. 

This has been the historical development 
of the 12-mile fishery zone. It, or some- 
thing that strongly resembled it, lost in Ge- 
neva in 1960. Nevertheless, during the past 
5 years every coastal nation except the United 
States and a handful of others has adopted 
a 12-mile coastal fishery zone anyway. No 
One seriously doubt that a 12-mile fishery 
zone is acceptable international law today, 
although not included in any convention 
adopted at the Law of the Sea Conference. 

It can be reasonably argued that exclusive 
jurisdiction over other more valuable re- 
sources such as oil, natural gas, and mineral 
resources of the Continental Shelf, which 
were also previously considered high seas re- 
sources, have been in recent years allocated 
among nations on the basis of geographical 
location under the 1958 Convention on the 
Continental Shelf: The fact that fishery re- 
sources are more mobile than minerals is 
no acceptable distinction. King crab, which 
is a living resource that qualifies under the 
Continental Shelf Convention, is probably 
more mobile than certain species of bottom 
fish that live on or above the shelf. More- 
over, with multiple State regulatory jurisdic- 
tion in the United States, we have found 
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that fishery resources can be reasonably con- 
served so long as some jurisdiction has the 
immediate responsibility even if that respon- 
sibility shifts according to the location of the 
fish in different State waters. I repeat, if no 
other solution to the conservation of high 
seas fishery resources is found, coastal na- 
tions will assume exclusive jurisdiction. 

The alternative development lies with the 
implementation of the 1958 Geneva Con- 
vention on Fishing and Conservation of the 
Living Resources of the High Seas. My per- 
sonal preference, at least initially, is to work 
for the implementation of this Convention 
which for the first time under international 
law gives a responsibility to all nations to 
conserve fishery resources and gives to each 
coastal state a special interest and the pri- 
mary responsibility for initiating coastal fish- 
ery conservation regulations on the high 
seas. Under the Convention, fishery re- 
sources are no longer considered simply 
property common to all nations, since the 
coastal state has the dominant and effective 
interest in the conservation of the resource. 
This dominant interest in the conservation 
of the resource does not give to the coastal 
state any exclusive right to harvest the re- 
source, but it does give the coastal state a 
means to make certain that these coastal re- 
sources will not be extinguished but will sur- 
vive as a renewable resource and source of 
food for future generations. Any dispute 
between the coastal state and any foreign 
nation fishing in the waters of the coastal 
state can be settled finally by arbitration. 

In my opinion, the 1958 Fishery Conven- 
tion can provide the international legal 
framework necessary to assure the conser- 
vation of world fishery resources on the high 
seas, Twenty of the necessary 22 nations 
have signed the Convention, and it is reliably 
reported that several other nations are seri- 
ously considering ratification in the near 
future. It certainly appears the Convention 
will become effective and in force this year. 
The problem then lies in getting all nations 
to conform to the Convention and for the 
terms of the Convention to be uniformly 
interpreted by all nations. Immediately 
after the 22d nation ratifies the Con- 
vention, there will remain the question of 
how to interpret this new law and whether 
the Convention restrictions and duties apply 
to nations that have not ratified. This 
question is important because several of the 
most important fishing nations have not 
taken this action, including Russia and 
Japan. If the Convention does not apply to 
these two countries, it will be of very limited 
value. 

In my opinion the most effective means to 
obtain additional ratifications of the 1958 
Convention and to obtain uniform applica- 
tion and interpretation is to call an inter- 
national conference to discuss the implemen- 
tation of the Convention. This will have the 
effect of increasing interest in the ratifica- 
tion of the Convention and will provide 
an opportunity to obtain a consensus 
on its implementation. The U.S. Senate 
has already passed a resolution calling for 
such an international conference and I be- 
lieve this conference will make possible the 
full implementation of the 1958 Fishery Con- 
vention. 

By 1985, I believe therefore that the coastal 
high seas fishery resources of the world will 
be under some form of conservation scheme 
other than by the present one in which no 
nation has a dominant interest and all na- 


tions must agree or the conservation program 
fails. 


THE POLL TAX IN TEXAS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. MT. 
President, I wish to take this opportunity 
to bring to the attention of the Senate the 
February 9 decision of a Federal three- 
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judge court regarding the use of a poll 
tax in the State of Texas. The ruling of 
this court provides us with the first poll 
tax decision under the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965. The court unanimously struck 
down the use of the tax as a prerequisite 
to the constitutional right to vote in the 
State of Texas, on the ground that the 
imposition of such a tax “constitutes an 
invalid charge on the right to vote. It is 
in effect a penalty.” 

Many of us in the Senate who were 
deeply concerned about the right of all 
citizens to vote can recall that the origi- 
nal bill submitted to the Congress last 
year paid homage to this voting barrier. 
The original bill provided that wherever 
à poll tax existed it would be collected by 
the very Federal officials sent into certain 
political areas or subdivisions to remove 
impediments to the voting process. 
Many of us considered this an unaccept- 
able treatment of what we thought to be 
the one remaining weapon that could be 
used by those who would seek to limit 
the voting rights of citizens. Thanks to 
the original efforts of some 39 Senators 
we were able to bring this section of the 
bill into question and we attempted to 
remove the poll tax entirely from our 
voting system through congressional 
action. While unsuccessful in our 
attempt, the treatment of the poll tax in 
the Voting Rights Act of 1965 was com- 
pletely reversed. Rather than allowing 
the collection of a poll tax in any area, 
the Attorney General was directed to 
bring suit wherever he found the poll tax 
in use. 

It was because of this that the Texas 
Federal court had a case before it—and it 
was because of this action in the Senate 
that many in the State of Texas, now de- 
prived of the right to vote by the pay- 
ment of a tax, have the hope that this 
voting impediment has fallen with the 
rest. 

It is my hope that a final and favorable 
determination of this constitutional 
question will soon be forthcoming from 
the U.S. Supreme Court. At that time 
the full intent of the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 will have been realized. 


EXPANSION OF THE NATIONAL 
WATER RESEARCH EFFORT 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
1964, Congress passed the Water Re- 
sources Research Act to significantly ex- 
pand the national water research effort. 
The problem of providing enough water 
for all of our needs has come to be 
recognized as national in scope. The 
water research program reaches every 
State. 

Secretary of the Interior Udall has 
submitted the first annual report of the 
Office of Water Resources Research 
which was created by the 1964 act. The 
report covers the operations of the Of- 
fice of Water Resources Research for 
fiscal year 1965. The document illus- 
trates the continuing concern of the In- 
terior Department with problems related 
to water resources, In cooperation with 
other Federal agencies, and agencies at 
the State and local level, the Department 
has led the way in the inauguration of 
water resources and research training 
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programs in each of the 50 States and 
Puerto Rico. At present, some 400 new 
projects are underway across the coun- 
try, and I feel certain that a giant 
stride has been taken toward more ade- 
quately meeting the Nation’s future wa- 
ter needs. Research alone, of course, 
does not produce more water; but it 
helps tell us how to do that. 

The rapid and widespread response 
to the program is most heartening. The 
problems and oversights that character- 
ize any new program are now in the 
process of being corrected. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Secretary’s letter of trans- 
mittal, the report, and the summary of 
the report be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., January 21, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H, HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: This is my first an- 
nual report to the Congress of activities au- 
thorized by the Water Resources Research 
Act of 1964 (78 Stat. 329), as required by sec- 
tion 104 of the act. 

The program of supporting non-Federal 
research and training in the field of water 
resources is authorized as a means of 
strengthening the Nation’s capability in 
water resources conservation and manage- 
ment for assuring the Nation at all times of 
a supply of water sufficient in quantity and 
quality to meet the requirements of its ex- 
panding population. Even the first year’s 
operation of the program provides abundant 
grounds for optimism that it will be suc- 
cessful in furthering the objectives of the 
authorization. 

Promptly responsive to passage of the act, 
there has been widespread high-quality par- 
ticipation by scientists and engineers repre- 
senting many of the disciplines of the nat- 
ural, life, and social sciences. Academic and 
nonacademic scientists and engineers 
throughout the Nation are evidencing their 
readiness to help develop the knowledge and 
understanding that are essential for effec- 
tive solution of the critical problems of these 
States, regions, and the Nation. 

The program of research and training has 
broadly based support—in the Congress, 
among the executive agencies, by the scien- 
tifle community, by State and local public 
Officials, and citizen organizations of all 
kinds. This widespread involvement lends 
confidence in the continuing vigor of the 
program, its balance of the many scientific 
and practical components of water resources 
problems, and its focus on problems of ur- 
gent public concern, 

the first year, pursuant to the 
statutory authorization, a water resources 
research center in each of the 50 States and 
Puerto Rico formulated an approved pro- 
gram of research and received an initial al- 
lotment of Federal grant funds. Already 
these 51 research institutes have started 
working on several hundred new projects. 
In addition to strengthening research itself, 
the impetus of the new program has 
strengthened and enlarged university facul- 
ties and curriculums in water resources- 
related subjects. Part-time employment as 
research project assistants and technicians is 
enabling several hundred students to con- 
tinue their training for professional work in 
the water resources field. 

Progress also has been most encouraging 
on another one of the objectives of the 
Water Resources Research Act: improvement 
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of coordination of research. An extensive 
network of formal and informal com- 
munication among the 51 research cen- 
ters, the Office of Water Resources Research, 
and Federal, State, and nongovernmental re- 
search organizations, is facilitating and 
expediting mutual awareness of current 
work among all who are engaged in water 
resources research. 

With the cooperation of other Federal 
agencies and in collaboration with the 
Science Information Exchange of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Office of Water Re- 
sources Research published the first volume 
of the Water Resources Research Catalog, 
which presents information on some 2,000 
current research projects dealing with water 
problems. Ready access to information 
about who is doing what has already demon- 
strated its value in minimizing unproduc- 
tive duplication of research. 

Recognition of effectiveness of scientific 
communication in increasing the productiv- 
ity of research manpower and funds encour- 
ages the Department of the Interior to pro- 
ceed now with a strengthened and expanded 
water resources scientific information center 
that will serve the 51 State research centers, 
the agencies of the Department of the In- 
terior, and other Federal or non-Federal or- 
ganizations as they may request. Operation 
of this water science information center, em- 
ploying labor-saving procedures and equip- 
ment, should significantly reduce the un- 
productive drain on manpower and funds 
that is consequent to decentralized, fre- 
quently duplicative and inefficient literature 
search by individual investigators, and 
laboratories. 

Attached hereto is the report and recom- 
mendations of the panel of scientists, engi- 
neers, and other persons experienced in pub- 
lic affairs related to water resources. It is 
a highly knowledgeable examination of the 
first year’s activity in the new program. It 
identifies accomplishments and also points 
to gaps on which attention must be focused 
promptly. Especially noteworthy in the 
Panel's report is that, while warmly com- 
mending the Office of Water Resources Re- 
search for its first year progress, the Panel 
finds that the Office of Water Resources 
Research should give more attention to the 
breadth and balance of the total program 
and its relevance to the most important 
local, State, and regional water problems 
needing research. Immediate steps are being 
taken to meet these suggestions. 

The Panel report also points out that “the 
water research effort and the training of 
water scientists are being gravely restricted 
by the failure of the Water Resources Re- 
search Act to enlist, on a par with the land- 
grant colleges and universities, the contribu- 
tions and talents of other well-qualified in- 
stitutions, individuals, and agencies.” The 
Panel correctly states: “The enormous di- 
mensions and complexity of the Nation’s on- 
coming water supply problems, and the ur- 
gency of solving them in time, demand that 
we use the best-trained scientists and fac- 
ilities available, wherever they are.” 

I am fully in accord with the Panel's em- 
phasis on the pressing need to amend title 
II of the Water Resources Reseach Act at 
the earliest possible hour and thereby to 
implement fully the program that President 
Johnson has termed vital.“ 

Sincerely yours, 
STEWART L. UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior. 


JANUARY 5, 1966. 


REPORT AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PANEL 
CONVENED To REVIEW OPERATIONS OF THE 
OFFICE OF WATER RESOURCES RESEARCH, U.S. 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 
The Nation’s appetite for water is vora- 

cious. On all sides, the mounting demands 

are insistent and relentless. Municipalities, 
industry, recreation, agriculture, and other 
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users are asking for more and more. Daily 
consumption is expected to double, approxi- 
mately, within the next 15 years—if the 
water is available. Already it is rated in 
excess of 300 billion gallons a day. By 1980, 
it is likely to reach 600 billion gallons or 
more. 

In order to assist in assuring the Nation 
at all times of a supply of water sufficient 
in quantity and quality to meet the require- 
ments of its expanding population, Con- 
gress passed the Water Resources Research 
Act of 1964. The specific purpose of the act 
is to stimulate, sponsor, provide for, and 
supplement present programs for the con- 
duct of research, investigations, experiments, 
and the training of scientists in the fields 
of water and of resources which affect 
water. 

In oversimplified terms, the Nation must 
learn how to be more efficient in the use, 
reuse, management, and control of its water 
resources in order to meet its immediate 
and long-range requirements. This calls for 
an accelerated and sustained research ef- 
fort across the entire frontier of water knowl- 
edge. It calls for the training of a corps 
of water scientists throughout the country 
to maintain the effort and intensify it as 
the needs of the population dictate. 

In the Department of the Interior, the 
twin assignments of water research and the 
training of water scientists under the act 
have been centered in the Office of Water 
Resources Research (OWRR). Clearly, the 
OWRR has recognized both the urgency and 
the magnitude of its responsibilities from 
the outset. In its first year of operation, it 
has pressed forward with vigor and has, in 
fact, been the instrument through which 
a nationwide water research and training 
program has been initiated. 

The accomplishments to date are impres- 
sive and merit commendation, Under the 
stimulus of title I of the Water Resources 
Research Act, and the leadership of OWRR, 
51 water resources research institutes are 
now in being—one in each State and in the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. In each 
the first stages of a water research program 
have been developed. A wide range of study 
has been started. A significant beginning 
has been made in the training program. The 
machinery has been established to carry 
forward, refine, and evaluate the total re- 
search and training effort in collaboration 
with the institutes. There is a widespread, 
important, and growing enthusiasm for the 
research and training effort in the associated 
land-grant colleges and universities. 

The prompt development of water research 
programs by each of the 51 institutes, with 
participation by several hundred highly 
qualified scientists and engineers, is evi- 
dence of the readiness of the academic com- 
munity to undertake research on water re- 
source problems of significance to their 
States, their regions, and the entire country. 

Three additional gains must be noted. 
There is evidence that operation of the 
Water Resources Research Act is prompting a 
wider recognition and understanding of the 
urgency of the Nation’s water problems. It 
shows early indications of retaining able, 
young scientists at the smaller universities, 
where they are needed and can serve local 
and State water needs. And, a long-needed 
Water Resources Research Catalog has been 
compiled, identifying more than 2,000 cur- 
rent research projects. This catalog will not 
only contribute to orderly program develop- 
ment, but help avoid wasteful duplication. 

The panel recognizes the time-consuming 
administrative details and procedures in- 
volved in launching a new program. Now 
that the effort is well started, it is evident 
that OWRR and associated water scientists 
across the country must, very quickly, begin 
to focus more attention on identification of 
critical gaps in water knowledge and move to 
foster research that will fill the gaps. 
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The Nation’s water research and training 
program must be responsive, at all times, to 
the Nation's water needs. This will require 
in OWRR the exercise of an imaginative and 
creative leadership, not only in the identifi- 
cation of problems and in the development 
of specific research projects to deal with 
them, but in coordination of the total re- 
search and training effort under the act to 
give it purposeful balance and perspective. 

In the exercise of this essential leadership 
function, the panel believes the OWRR must 
foster general and specific lines of research 
as well as respond to the proposals originat- 
ing in the water research institutes and other 
places. 

The panel believes the OWRR should now 
develop, as a matter of high priority, the 
additional criteria it will use in identifying 
the kinds of research it will and should fos- 
ter. It should further develop procedures 
for eliciting the judgments of the institutes 
on the most important local, State, and re- 
gional water problems needing research. 
And, it should provide guidance to the in- 
stitutes in selecting the most needed projects. 

The panel could not and did not undertake 
to evaluate the quality of the research proj- 
ects initiated during the past year. At this 
early stage we are content to rely on what 
appears to be an eminently thoroughgoing 
process in OWRR for reviewing and evalu- 
ating project proposals. The panel did note, 
however, an imminent need for OWRR to 
give more attention to the breadth and bal- 
ance of the total program. In this connec- 
tion, the following points merit emphasis: 

1. The first round of approved projects 
appears to concentrate heavily on problems 
of hydrology and the water cycle. 

2, Few projects, to date, focus on the eco- 
nomic, political, social, legal, and organiza- 
tional problems associated with the Nation's 
water future—although these are obviously 
among the more critical ahead. There is 
meager research underway, for example, into 
the water problems associated with the 
sharply urbanizing trends of the Nation. 

8. An increase in the tempo of river basin 
planning throughout the country is on the 
horizon, under provisions of the Water Re- 
sources Planning Act. Inevitably, this plan- 
ning function will uncover a host of unan- 
swered questions, demanding answers. The 
OWRR should begin to gear itself to this on- 
coming challenge. For the solution of basin- 
wide problems, as in other flelds, there will be 
need for a multidisciplinary approach, prob- 
ably on an unprecedented scale. 

In the fulfillment of its mission, the OWRR 
should also find ways of exercising an intel- 
lectual leadership in water research. We be- 
lieve there must be emphasis on the develop- 
ment of challenging ideas and innovations in 
the water field—ideas and innovations to 
which the water research institutes and the 
scientific community across the country will 
feel impelled to respond. 

Providing such leadership in research is a 
sensitive and frequently difficult task, be- 
cause much creativity results from research- 
ers pursuing their own intellectual interests 
rather than responding to central direction. 
Certainly it is not in the province of OWRR 
to dictate what research the institutes should 
undertake, but it is incumbent on OWRR to 
foster the type of intellectual exploration 
and interchange which will focus attention 
on areas of critical importance in the water 
field. 

With this function in mind, we recommend 
that the OWRR consider, among other possil- 
ble actions, the following: 

1. Sponsorship of a series of perspective 
studies. This could be accomplished by em- 
ploying or contracting with individuals of 
outstanding competence to prepare papers, 
from time to time, directing attention to 
broad areas of subject matter, or geographi- 
cal regions needing water research atten- 
tion, Periodically it would be useful, for 
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example, to sponsor a broad study of the 
water resources situation, to evaluate the 
overall water research and training program 
in relation to demonstrated national needs, 
to identify gaps or weaknesses in the pro- 
gram, and to recommend specific remedial 
actions. Such studies would have an addi- 
tional benefit as the basis for national and 
régional conferences on research needs, where 
the findings could be examined and debated. 

2, Establishment of a system for continuing 
liaison with the many organizations and 
agencies having a significant interest in wa- 
ter resources. This would permit the OWRR 
to be informed, on a current basis, about the 
water research views and needs of people 
and organizations operating in a wide range 
of environments. As part of the liaison sys- 
tem, there is need to augment water re- 
search communications to serve the needs 
of the nationwide program. The communi- 
cations system should be designed not only 
to report on developments and to inform 
water research institutes about significant 
1 and progress, but to stimulate mul - 
; iplinary communication and thought 
about water problems at institutes and uni- 
yersities associated in the research and train- 
ing effort. 

3. Development of arrangements, by con- 
tract or otherwise, with a number of high- 
ly qualified persons’ charged with keeping 
themselves currently informed about the 
origins, objectives, urgency, progress, and 
other pertinent details of water research in 
a wide range of specific fields. This would 
provide OWRR and the Nation’s water re- 
search effort with a corps of experts through- 
out the country, knowledgeable in their spe- 
clalized fields, and competent to assess the 
direction and adequacy of work in these 
fields 

Finally, it is the unanimous judgment of 
the panel that the water research effort 
and the training of water scientists are be- 
ing gravely restricted by the failure of the 
Water Resources Research Act to enlist, on 
a par with the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, the contributions and talents of 
other well-qualified institutions, individuals, 
and agencies. 

The enormous dimensions and complexity 
of the Nation’s oncoming water supply prob- 
lems, and the urgency of solving them in 
time, demand that we use the best-trained 
scientists and facilities available, wherever 
they are. The plain and indisputable fact 
is that they are not always associated with 
the land-grant colleges and universities. In- 
deed, we block out large areas of unique 
competence from the Nation’s water research 
service when we arbitrarily limit ourselves 
to the land-grant institutions. 

Accordingly, the panel wishes to empha- 
‘size the very pressing need to amend title 
II of the Water Resources Research Act at 
the earliest possible hour. The present 
situation ‘with respect to title IT effectively 
deprives the Nation of the water research 
resources available at such academic insti- 
-tutions as the Universities of Michigan, Tex- 
as, Chicago, Duke, Syracuse, and Princeton; 
and also such nonacademic organizations as 
-Franklin Institute, North Star Research In- 
stitute, the Research Institute of the IMi- 
mois Institute of Technology and numerous 
private firms and State agencies. The title 
should be revised to remedy this situation, 
to secure the additional research com- 
petence, and to provide adequate financial 
support for their participation in the pro- 
gram. 
~ The OWRR has received scores of unsoli- 
cited applications for authorization of re- 
‘search projects under title II. The 
authorizations and collateral financing could 
“not be granted because of the prevailing 
restrictions, even though the proposed re- 
search could not, in all probability, be 
-carried forward elsewhere with comparable 
skill and competence, if at all. 
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Until title II of the act is amended, to re- 
move the existing limitations, the OWRR 
and the Nation’s water research program 
must be pushed along under a severe handi- 
cap, at half power. 
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SUMMARY 


The Water Resources Research Act of 1964 
(78 Stat. 329), approved. by President John- 
son July 17, 1964, states: “In order to assist 
in assuring the Nation at all times of a sup- 
ply of water sufficient in quantity and qual- 
ity to meet the requirements of its expand- 
ing population, it is the purpose of the Con- 
gress, by this Act, to stimulate, sponsor, pro- 
vide for, and supplement present programs 
for the conduct of research, investigations, 
experiments, and the training of scientists in 
the fields of water and of resources which 
affect water.” 

That purpose is now implemented by co- 
operative Federal and State support of water 
resources research in each of the 50 States 
and Puerto Rico. The projects supported 
under the act are directed primarily to 
strengthening the involvement of non-Fed- 
eral scientists and engineers in finding im- 
proved means for dealing with critical water 
resources problems throughout the Nation. 
Title I of the act, in large part, adapts the 
successful experience of State agricultural 
experiment stations established at land- 
grant universities. 

The program authorized by the Water Re- 
sources Research Act is widespread: It is 
strengthening local professional competence 
to deal with the water resources problems of 
each of the States and regions, and it is de- 
veloping competence to deal with complex 
water problems of national concern, 

Consistent with the statutory provisions, 
activities supported under this program do 
not duplicate established programs of other 
Federal and non-Federal agencies; the new 
program focuses especially on important 
areas that require additional research em- 
phasis. The background and legislative his- 
tory of the act emphasize multidisciplinary 
research projects that. bring together the 
physical, life, and social sciences and en- 
gineering in solving public problems. 

The readiness of academic institutions and 
their facilities to engage in the attack on 
water resources problems resulted in vigor- 
ous progress of the program even in its initial 
year.. Federal agencies have been highly co- 
operative in assisting the universities. in 
formulating research programs and in assist- 
ing the Department of the Interior in its ad- 
ministrative responsibilities, State agencies, 
citizen- organizations, private enterprises, 
and nonacademic research entities also have 
contributed to the breadth and strength of 
the program. State water research centers 
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are supported by statewide involvement of 
public officials and private interests who, 
through various types of advisory boards and 
coordinating committees, assist in directing 
the research toward important public prob- 
lems of water resources conservation and 
management. 

During the first year after enactment of the 
Water Resources Research Act, a center in 
each of the 50 States.and Puerto Rico formu- 
lated an approved research program, and 
utilized its initial allotment of Federal funds 
to meet startup costs, particularly the pur- 
chase of technical equipment. The 51 re- 
search programs generated some 400 new wa- 
ter resources research projects under the 
leadership of more than 300 senior faculty re- 
search scientists and engineers. Training of 
new hydroscientists was strengthened by ad- 
dition of more than 100 new faculty mem- 
bers and over 170 new water-related courses 
of instruction. More than 550 students re- 
ceived financial support through the program 
as part-time paid research assistants on ap- 
proved projects. 

Research and training associated with the 
program extends through the scope defined 
in the act: “Such research, investigations, 


experiments, and training may include, with- 


out being limited to, aspects of the hy- 
drologic cycle; supply and demand for water; 
conservation and best use of available sup- 
plies of water; methods of increasing such 
Supplies; and economic, legal, social, engi- 
neering, recreational, biological, geographic, 
n and other aspects of water prob- 
ems,” 

The Office of Water Resources Research, 
established by the Secretary of the Interior 
to administer the program, consists of a 
small professional and administrative staff. 
It. collaborated with the 51 State water re- 
search centers in the prompt and effective 
utilization of the $3,450,000 appropriated for 
the initial- year's support of title I activities. 

Formulation of the approved research pro- 
grams afforded opportunity for progress in 
coordinating research and avoiding duplica- 
tion. This objective is furthered by develop- 
ment of improved channels for information 
about water-related research throughout the 
country. To this end, OWRR carries on ex- 
tensive consultation with research center sci- 
entists, and further facilitates coordination 
and avoidance of duplication by means of 
catalogs of current work, specialized bibli- 
ographies, and advisory reports by special 
consultants. 

Substantial progress has been made in the 
first year because of the readiness of highly- 
qualified academic scientists to engage in 
research on water problems, and because of 
the willingness of public and private in- 
terests to aid in strengthening the program. 
However, difficult tasks remain. Among the 
most important of these is to develop im- 
proved methods for identifying the highest 
priority problems; to sharpen the focus of 
research on these urgent problems; and, 
through improved knowledge and under- 
standing of the problems, to provide the sci- 
entific and engineering basis for their effec- 
tive and practicable solution. Particularly 
significant will be strengthening the em- 
phasis of research in multidisciplinary ap- 
proaches to the économic aspects of water 
conservation and management, to problems 
of public administration and water law, and 
to water resources planning. 

Ground water conservation and water 
quality management are other problem areas 
in which multidisciplinary research is need- 
ed. Broadly stated, research should provide 
improved understanding of the complex re- 
lationships. of water resources to the total 
environment: physical, biological, and 
human. 

To meet the many complex problems of 
water conservation and management, the 
work of the 51 water research centers sup- 
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ported under the act should be comple- 
mented by involvement of the academic and 
nonacademic research scientists whose in- 
stitutions are not affiliated with the research 
centers. This can be especially significant 
in certain specialized fields such as those 
associated with water resources planning, 
water quality management, and industrial 
water problems. 


SENATOR LISTER HILL AT THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE ON 
HEALTH 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, participants at the White 
House Conference on Aging in Novem- 
ber gave an affectionate, heartfelt ova- 
tion to one of their principal speakers, 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. HILL]. 
It was a memorable occasion. As the 
Senator said, the conference met on a 
note of triumph during a dramatic year 
of a dramatic decade. What he did not 
tell the audience—but what the audience 
knew—was that the Senator had created 
much of the dramatic achievement that 
culminated in the mood of triumph at 
the conference. The Senator who had 
fought so many battles for the better- 
ment of health in this Nation could—for 
a few moments—take deep satisfaction 
at a record of almost total victory. 

But, satisfying as the record is, Chair- 
man HILL was concerned about the fu- 
ture. He described shortages of men and 
facilities; he said we have not yet learned 
how to use our knowledge fully or effec- 
tively; he reminded us that there are 
millions more who continue to be denied 
health services provided within recent 
years for millions of others. And he 


It is to the credit of the public and the 
health professions alike that one of the 
reasons we have never attained that goal 
(delivering services to everyone who needs 
them) is that we have constantly broadened 
our definition of what is adequate. Our 
reach continues to exceed our grasp. 


Mr. President, our reach is much long- 
er than it would have been if the Senator 
from Alabama had not helped us to turn 
in new directions, and our reach will 
continue to grow with him to create and 
guide new tools for the future. 

I ask unanimous consent to have a 
summary of his address printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the summary 
of the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY SENATOR LISTER HILL AT WHITE 
HOUSE CONFERENCE ON HEALTH, WASHING- 
TON, D.C., NOVEMBER 4, 1965 
It gives me particular pleasure to be here 

and to address this Conference on Health. 

That it has been called by the President of 

the United States, that you—its active par- 

ticipants—are among America’s most dis- 
tinguished citizens, are to me of the highest 
and of the most gratifying significance. 

This, indeed, underscores the value which 
the people of this Nation place on health 
problems. It demonstrates how clearly we 
recognize that personal problems of health 
can also be national problems. It signals 
our understanding that assuring a high 
standard of health is a national concern— 
demanding the time, the energy, the knowl- 
edge, and the skill of us all as individuals 
and as a Nation. 
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The eminent British statesman Benjamin 
Disraeli declared almost a century ago: 

“The health of the people is really the 
foundation upon which all their happiness 
and all their powers as a state depend.” 

We meet today on a note of triumph. For 
this is a dramatic year of a dramatic decade. 
It is fitting that this Conference should be 
called in the year which has seen the enact- 
ment by the Congress of the United States 
of a series of laws which will help open the 
doors to better health for all our people. 

As chairman of the legislative and appro- 
priations committees that have jurisdiction 
over health legislation, I am naturally grati- 
fied over this record—a record which is the 
latest addition to a historic series of Federal 
legislative actions, each addressed to a differ- 
ent facet of the very complex health prob- 
lem we face today. Taken together, they 
form a solid base upon which we can, if we 
will, build the healthier future we envision 
for ourselves and our children, and for their 
children after them. 

There are the programs of Federal support 
for medical research, symbolized by the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health, and reaching 
through and beyond them into every corner 
of the land. There are the sister programs 
in applied research and demonstration, also 
centered in the Public Health Service, but 
working in close cooperation with State and 
local health departments, schools and hos- 
pitals, clinics, and private practitioners 
throughout the land. There are the Hill- 
Burton Hospital and Medical Facilities Act, 
the Health Research Facilities Act, the 
Health Professions Educational Assistance 
Act, the Mental Health and Mental Retar- 
dation Act, the Medical Libraries Act, and the 
Acts in the field of Environmental Health. 
There is the regional medical programs legis- 
lation stemming directly from the bold and 
imaginative work of the President's Com- 
mission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke. 

I have said that we meet on a note of tri- 
umph. We meet also on a note of challenge. 
Let no one present—be he legislator or phy- 
sician, educator or scientist—consider that 
the strife is over, that the battle is won. 

The ever-present need for more knowledge 

of diseases—their - cause, their prevention, 
their: cure—the ‘shortages and maldistribu- 
tion of physicians and dentists and other 
key health personnel—the lack of adequate 
research and treatment facilities—the eco- 
nomic and geographic obstacles to care—all 
these have been recognized, and, what is far 
more important, acted upon with programs 
of substantial and sustained financial sup- 
port. 
We have become a world leader in medical 
research. We are building not only more 
hospitals, but hospitals better designed and 
better equipped. We are steadily enlarging 
our professional school capacity, and we are 
even now launching a historic national effort 
to solve the problem of costs. 

We have done much. And yet anyone who 
looks at our medical status today must add, 
however reluctantly, we have not done 
enough. The very vigor, the vitality which 
has made it possible for us to act so con- 
structively in finding solutions, has created 
still further problems, and these now cry out 
to be solved. Our Nation continues to grow, 
and so, despite all our endeavors, we are still 
short of men and facilities. We amass knowl- 
edge at a rate undreamed of even a generation 
ago, yet we have not learned how to use our 
knowledge fully or effectively. . We provide 
fuller access to health services for millions 
of people who would perforce have gone with- 
out a few years ago, yet there are millions 
more who continue to be denied these same 
services, for reasons beyond their control, 
but within our capability. There is the fur- 
ther sobering fact: that many of those who 
get care do not get enough, and the care they 
get is not always the best. We have not, in- 
deed, solved the most basic problem of all 
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the hard and practical problem of delivering 
services to everyone who needs them. 

It is to the eredit of the public and the 
health professions alike that one of the rea- 
sons we have never attained that goal is that 
we have constantly broadened our definition 
of what is adequate. Our reach continues to 
exceed our grasp. We no longer are content 
to measure the adequacy of our supply of 
health services simply in terms of average 
needs—serving the majority who can and do 
seek and find health services without prod- 
ding or prompting. 

For we are too much aware of those who 
do not know that they should seek services 
or where to find them. We are too much 
aware of those who cannot seek it—not only 
the poor—but the other ill and unfortunate 
people who cannot be served within the 
traditional patterns of care, for they must 
be helped also. The spastic child in need of 
dental services—where does he turn? The 
mentally ill, for whom there are too few 
services and facilities available—how are they 
to be helped? The sufferer from chronic 
illness, who requires long-term and costly 
rehabilitative services, both physical and 
psychological services which neither the 
health professions nor the community plan- 
ners have geared themselves to provide—who 
will reach out to him? 

These questions are all the more difficult 
to answer because they are being asked at.a 
time when the Nation is so. hard pressed to 
maintain our existing standards of health 
services. And yet they are being asked, and 
with increasing urgency, by the health pro- 
fessions, by public servants, by the general 
public alike. It goes without saying that 
answers will be found. 

Finding answers means intensifying the 
Nation's effort to assure sufficient supplies of 
professional manpower and facilities. It 
means the acquiring of still further knowl- 
edge through research. But more than that, 
and perhaps even more difficult than that, 
finding answers means finding ways to put 
every professional skill that exists and every 
piece of knowledge we have attained to the 
fullest and most effective use and with the 
greatest possible speed. Manpower and 
facilities are not in themselves enough. 
Knowledge alone is not enough. But when 
we have succeeded in making it possible for 
men to use knowledge in a productive en- 
vironment for the personal benefit of the 
patient—then we will have our answers. 

Five centuries before the coming of Christ, 
the ancient philosopher cried out, “The 
essence of knowledge is, having it, to apply 
li 

More than 2,000 years later, from the 
quickening intellectual world of Elizabethan 
England, Francis Bacon declared, “Knowl- 
edge is not * * * a tower of state for a proud 
mind to raise itself upon; or a sort of com- 
manding ground for strife and contention; 
or a shop for profit and sale; but a rich store- 
house for the glory of God and the relief of 
man's estate.” 

The purposeful use of knowledge is the 
age-old goal of mankind. It is the defini- 
tion of progress in medicine. It has never 
been easy to achieve. My own father was 
a physician. He devoted a lifetime to the 
pursuit and use of that knowledge which 
meant health and life to those who turned 
to him for care. He learned much, but he 
was ever aware of the pressing need to know 
more and still more and to use his know- 
ledge more skillfully. 

For today’s doctors, the need and the 
difficulties are even greater. To harness the 
flood of knowledge pouring endlessly from 
our laboratories and classrooms will be a 
monumental undertaking, not only for the 
health professions, but for us all—techni- 
cians and technologists, engineers and ed- 
ucators, legislators and architects, planning 
commissions and public health agencies, 
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and, yes, the individual himself. For in the 
end, each of us bears a major responsibility 
in the protection of our own health. 

We must not lag in our pursuit of scientif- 
ic knowledge. For the great thrust of re- 
search has brought us to the threshold of 
still greater wonders. But at the same time 
we must give as much emphasis to activities 
devoted to the discovery of the proper ap- 
plication of knowledge as our basic research 
gives to acquiring it. The beginnings we 
have made in understanding the peculiar 
needs of groups like the aging and the 
chronically ill must be diligently pursued. 
How these needs can be met—what is needed 
in terms of home care programs, what role 
can be filled by especially designed and 
centrally located out-patient clinics, what 
can only be provided in facilities for long- 
term care and how these should be designed, 
what can be done to reduce the terrible fi- 
nancial burden long-term care places upon 
hapless families, what skills and techniques 
can restore strength to the disabled through 
medical rehabilitation and how can com- 
munities marshal their resources to provide 
them? 

Still further, we cannot stop with under- 
standing of these problems. We must not 
only hammer knowledge into methods and 
techniques, but also we must teach our 
practitioners to use them. And that de- 
mands the development of postgraduate and 
continuing education courses realistically de- 
signed so that they can be fitted into the 
heavy schedule of a busy doctor without 
exhausting him or depriving his patients. 

Undergraduate professional education it- 
self must be constantly assessed and 
strengthened, so that the doctors we educate 
will be better doctors when they graduate 
and better equipped by the education to meet 
changing needs. 

And the schools we are now in the process 
of building must be better built. Designed 
to accommodate the curriculum we now 
know, they must nonetheless be so adaptable 
that they may further, rather than hinder, 
the dramatic new educational concepts which 
our changing times will inevitably make pos- 
sible and necessary. 

The planning of all our health facilities 
must be equally knowledgeable and far- 
sighted. The imaginative proposals for re- 
gional programs for research and treatment 
of heart disease, cancer, and stroke are a 
good example of what can be done in this 
regard. But even this must serve, not as a 
fixed pattern for future action, but as an 
incentive to further exploration and inno- 
vation. 

Let these—exploration and innovation—be 
our bywords as we dedicate our efforts to a 
healthier people. Let no one be content with 
a pattern because it is traditional, with a 
procedure because it is hallowed by usage. 
We are met today, in this great White House 
Conference on Health, not for self-acclaim, 
but for self-appraisal and self-renewal. 

I look to this Conference, and the Amer- 
ican people look to this Conference, with high 
expectations. Out of your knowledge and ex- 
perience can come the designs that will shape 
the better future we envision. I have no 
doubt but that you will fulfill these hopes, 
that you will be outspoken in your criticisms, 
unswerving in your determination to 
achieve the highest possible levels of health 
care, and uncompromising in demanding the 
best that all of us can give to this great and 
worthy cause. 

In his eloquent and compassionate state 
of the Union message to the Congress on 
January 3, 1934, one of the greatest Presi- 
dents of all time—Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt—proclaimed that: 

“Human welfare has not increased and 
does not increase through mere materialism 
and luxury, but it does progress 
through integrity, unselfishness, responsi- 
bility, and justice.” 
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Let these words inspire and challenge all 
of us here today and in the days to come. 


THE WELFARE OF NEEDY CHILDREN 
OF THE NATIONS CAPITAL 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, for 
some years now, I have been concerned 
with the welfare of the needy children 
of our Capital City. Iam, of course, con- 
cerned with the welfare of needy chil- 
dren in any city. 

But it has always seemed wrong to me 
that the Congress has granted certain 
opportunities to the families of children 
elsewhere while denying them to chil- 
dren in Washington—a city which 
should serve as a model to the Nation 
and the world for humane government. 

This issue has come to revolve around 
the question of whether the children of 
the District’s needy unemployed parents 
should be entitled to public assistance— 
as they are entitled to assistance when 
they are deprived of support through 
death, or severe disability, or desertion. 
The program insuring such support is 
the unemployed parent segment of Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children— 
AFDC-UP. Such programs are optional 
with the States, and States must put up 
money to match Federal funds. The 
Congress, wearing its national legisla- 
tive hat, has approved AFDC-UP for 
States across the country, but wearing 
its local legislative hat, has denied it to 
the needy children of the District. 

President Johnson, in the budget he 
has proposed for the District of Colum- 
bia, has showed his continued concern 
for the needs of the Capital's children. 
He has proposed that the current pro- 
gram—adopted last year instead of 
AFDC-UP—be expanded and improved. 
Time and money ceilings would be taken 
off the TAFUP program giving help to 
families awaiting training in the poverty 
program’s title V Work and Training 
Opportunity Center—WTOC. The hope 
here is that the program would then 
qualify for Federal matching funds un- 
der national legislative provisions. 

I feel that the President’s proposals 
constitute a step in the right direction. 
They show considerable promise. What 
I am concerned with is the welfare of our 
children, not technical quibbling as to 
how this welfare can be secured. Our 
children’s suppers must not become po- 
litical footballs. 

I am pleased to tell you today that I 
am assured by officials of the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
that if the proposed budget program 
meets the asserted requirements— 
through removal of time and money ceil- 
ings—it would qualify for Federal match- 
ing funds. I will support it, at least for 
this coming fiscal year, while the Capi- 
tal’s improved public welfare program 
gets off to a belated start. 

At my request, I have been receiving 
monthly reports from the District De- 
partment of Public Welfare on the pub- 
lic assistance picture here. The latest, 
giving figures on the winter month of 
December, is now on my desk. These re- 
ports have been most helpful to me, and 
I greatly appreciate the efforts local offi- 
cials have made to keep me, my col- 
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leagues, and the public in touch with the 
situation as it progresses. 

I feel I must point out some factors in 
the current Capital public welfare pic- 
ture—factors highlighted in these re- 
ports—which are of interest to citizens 
here, and throughout the Nation. For 
the needs of the District’s children have 
gained national attention through Sen- 
ate debate epitomizing different points of 
view toward the whole program of public 
welfare. These needs will be reexamined 
carefully in the next Congress. At that 
time, the monumental Public Welfare 
Amendments of 1962—which I first pre- 
sented to the Congress as Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—are 
scheduled for reconsideration. Under 
the law, these amendments—including 
AFDC-—UP—vwill expire on June 30, 1967. 
As a member of the Senate Finance 
Committee which has jurisdiction over 
this legislation, I intend to examine the 
program carefully in relation to the 
needs of the Nation and its poor and to 
the District of Columbia especially. 
AFDC-UP, for instance, has been adopt- 
ed by 19 of our States—including many 
large urbanized ones. Two others will 
begin in the near future. But there are 
still 29 States and four jurisdictions that 
have not adopted it. Where do unem- 
ployed families in these States turn for 
help? 

One of the chief principles behind the 
Public Welfare Amendments of 1962 was 
prevention—the seemingly apparent fact 
that an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure. Knowing it would cost 
less in public funds and human suffering 
in the long run, we strove to keep fami- 
lies together. The AFDC—UP program 
sought to enable a father to get public 
assistance while he was out of a job. 
Then he would not have to desert them 
so they could qualify for public support. 
Here in the Capital City, the Public Wel- 
fare Director’s latest response to my 
queries shows that we are reaching our 
most needy families too late: 

Three hundred forty-three household 
heads are in training in WTOC—the 
Work Training and Opportunity Cen- 
ter, funded temporarily under title V of 
the poverty program. Sixty-seven of 
these heads of households are men. The 
women are now heads of households; the 
men have left. The women are carry- 
ing the family burden. For the most 
part, then, we are picking up the pieces 
in broken families. We are giving some 
mothers work training, so they can 
achieve gainful employment. And we 
are hoping that their children are ade- 
quately cared for while she works, under 
approved child care plans. 

To recapitulate, only one out of every 
five of the household heads in training 
is a man. Under the circumstances, we 
must aim to make the women self-sup- 
porting, and do it in the best way we can 
without damage to the children. If this 
means more attention to day care and 
other child care programs—such as the 
Head Start and Summer Adventures for 
Youth programs of last summer—then 
we must provide it. We must provide 
it not only when the mother is in train- 
ing—but when she is on the job. For 
she is absent from the home in any 
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case and she is the supporting parent. 
And we must face the fact that this 
may, at least in part, be due to re- 
strictive welfare practices which made 
leaving his family the only door open to 
the father of her children. 

Now, in asking for the AFDC-UP pro- 
gram last year, District public welfare 
officials gave us a figure of 1,105 families 
for an estimated 12-month caseload and 
490 families for a 6-month case load. 
In other words, based on local resources, 
on unemployment figures, and on the 
experiences of similar cities, we have 
assumed that children of about 490 
household heads would benefit from 
AFDC-UP over a 6-month period and 
that this figure would build up to over 
1,100 in 12 months. Welfare Director 
Brewer's last report to me shows that 
as of the last day of 1965, 485 house- 
hold heads were either in training or 
receiving help while they waited for 
training—on TAFUP. If the program 
builds up as it should, and the caseload 
figure reaches the 1,100 mark, then the 
program will be moving toward our 
goals of achieving skills and independ- 
ence for those denied them before. 

But I am still concerned with the fate 
of those children whose parents applied 
for training but did not make the grade 
in the selection process. There were 107 
household heads, for instance, dis- 
approved in December. There is still 
much unmet need in the District of 
Columbia. Statistics should not be used 
to mask human suffering. The very suc- 
cess of the crisis assistance and tem- 
porary shelter programs here—long over- 
due and now much used—shows that 
many children in our Capital are in ter- 
rible need. Since these programs started, 
according to Mr. Brewer’s reports to me, 
353 families with 1,197 children have 
been helping during rockbottom crises. 
And the family emergency service pro- 
gram has provided special child welfare 
services to 119 families with 478 chil- 
dren. The cold month of December—the 
last covered by the reports—accounts for 
the bulk of this caseload. The statistics 
for January, which saw the blizzard of 
1966, will give us more concrete evidence, 
I think. The heavy snow was a nasty in- 
convenience for most of us. For the 
poor, deprived of their marginal con- 
struction jobs, or their day’s work, 
flocked to the city’s welfare agencies. 
When my staff, and some of yours too, I 
assume, got an SOS to bring cans of food 
for an emergency collection at Friend- 
ship House nearby, I asked myself: Is 
this the Capital of the world’s richest 
Nation? Can we turn our backs on chil- 
dren starving beneath our legislative 
noses while statistics are interpreted and 
programs discussed? 

Look, for instance, at the persistent 
drag in handling applications for the 
basic aid to families with dependent 
children program—applications for 
families: 282 new applications were 
received in the month of December; 609 
additional applications were in process 
at the beginning of the month—a total 
of 891 applications. But only 283 of the 
891 applications were processed and 
handled during December. In most 
States, such applications are handled 
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between twice and three times as fast. 
A child can slowly starve in this long 
waiting period. 

Look, too, at the fact that in the Cap- 
ital no active cases can be referred from 
the regular AFDC program to the Work 
Training Opportunity Center. Nation- 
ally, about 63 to 65 percent of the train- 
ees in the title V work training pro- 
grams come directly from the AFDC 
programs—they come right off the re- 
lief rolls and into training. This means 
that if they are women—and most 
AFDC family heads are—they have 
been considered employable and have 
worked out satisfactory child care plans. 
What most people do not realize is that 
here in the Capital, the work training 
programs have absolutely no effect on 
reducing the current relief rolls of our 
AFDC programs. As Mr. Brewer puts 
it in his report to me: 

Families receiving AFDC assistance are 
not employable and are automatically in- 
eligible for the WTOC program. Therefore, 
no active AFDC cases are referred to the 
WTOC program. 


I have pointed out that one of the 
chief principles underlying the Public 
Welfare Amendments of 1962 was pre- 
vention—to prevent a family from going 
on relief in the first place. Another was 
rehabilitation—to give a family oppor- 
tunity to get off relief—to achieve in- 
dependence, to make a fresh start. I 
will never forget the remark of the 23- 
year-old mother who did get off relief 
through a rehabilitation project: 

Believe me working is much better— 


She said— 
You are independent. As long as I can get 
a job I will not go back on public assist- 
ance. If I got laid off in a slack time at the 
laundry, I would look for something in an- 
other field until things picked up again. 


But you cannot take people off relief 
rolls for rehabilitation when they have 
already been screened off because they 
are not eligible for one technical reason 
or another. When local restrictions so 
hamper a relief program—even a pro- 
gram with good intentions—it cannot 
achieve its humane and constructive 
purposes of prevention and rehabilita- 
tion. Where potential employability of 
an unemployed parent, for instance, 
rules out the family for financial help to 
children, there is obviously no current 
relief roll reduction to be gained from 
work training opportunities. 

Most communities respond to hunger 
and need and no job by providing as- 
sistance in such cases. But our Capi- 
tal's needy children have slim chance for 
food, if they happen to be born to a 
mother who could work at something if 
that something were available. 

Let me reaffirm my position. I am 
willing to experiment with different 
methods to bring help to the Capital’s 
needy children—as to all needy children. 
I consider the program proposed in the 
President’s budget promising and will 
support it. In the next Congress, we 
will be taking a good hard look at the 
public welfare picture and the needs of 
the poor in the entire Nation.. What 
we must try to do is develop public as- 
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sistance programs that will meet people’s 
immediate needs and then develop op- 
portunities for them which will channel 
them toward independence. 

Meanwhile, in our Capital, we should 
continually test proven methods and try 
new approaches. Here are some of the 
programs—used elsewhere with suc- 
cess—which I would like to see empha- 
sized in the District during this experi- 
mental period: 

First. Why not launch an aggressive 
attempt to locate families with an un- 
employed father while he remains with 
his family—and to locate the marginal 
unemployed father with a big family. 
These are high-risk groups. With coun- 
seling, guidance, employment help, and 
crisis financial help, we could really pre- 
vent dependency. This will not be easy 
because the unemployed man with a fam- 
ily has shied away from community as- 
sistance—after all, he knew it was not 
there for him. But the District has a 
huge staff of welfare investigators— 
many more than New York City or Los 
Angeles, I belieye—and this is a job they 
could do, 

Second. As long as we are dealing pri- 
marily with families headed by women, 
let us make an all-out effort to prepare 
these women for jobs which are sorely 
needed and hold some sort of promise 
for the future. The Work Training and 
Occupation Center should place heavy 
emphasis on the current—and future— 
demand in the health services. In other 
cities, food handlers, orderlies, nurses’ 
aids, practical nurses, and even a few 
registered nurses are being trained from 
public assistance caseloads. Such train- 
ees can be found among applicants who 
are rejected for our District programs 
because they have potential employabil- 
ity. We are on a treadmill when we train 
marginal people for marginal jobs which 
have no future. 

Third. How about some kind of com- 
munity organization—perhaps connected 
with the work training center—which 
can systematically handle inquiries and 
placements for odd jobs and fix-it types 
of work. Many men wandered about 
suburban streets looking for a few dollars 
worth of snow shoveling jobs during the 
blizzard. It seems to me that this be- 
leaguered city could have used a central 
service where they could have applied 
for jobs. Such a service would benefit 
the community and the temporarily 
unemployed—among whom we would 
probably find many unemployed and 
deserting household heads. And it 
would be a center of contact—aggres- 
sively to interest and enroll marginal 
workers into training classes which 
would eventually lead to more stable and 
promising employment. 

Fourth. Our gracious First Lady has 
pioneered with her beautification plan 
for the Capital City. Let us get behind 
her—help make the Capital more beauti- 
ful—and help men achieve independence 
at the same time. The projects she and 
her Society for a More Beautiful Na- 
tional Capital have outlined for Wash- 
ington will need maintenance as well as 
building. I understand Neighborhood 
Youth Corps boys helped in such pre- 
vocational work last summer. 
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But such prevocational experience 
should not be limited to young adults of 
high school age. Our priority problem 
is to get male household heads into a 
training stream which will upgrade their 
potential work skills. Why not offer 
paid employment tied into the beautifica- 
tion plans? This is not busy work or 
made work. It is real work, with a con- 
structive and useful purpose. I am cer- 
tain that most men would prefer it to 
relief—it would get them started along 
work training and employment avenues 
which can be tested out in an imagina- 
tive program in gardening, lawn care, 
construction work, landscaping work, 
or carpentry, electrical work, masonry, 
and roofing. Such a program would 
combine doing productive work for pay 
with counseling and direction toward 
job skill training. 

Fifth. Disability—especially when it is 
suffered by a man who heads a house- 
hold—often causes family breakdown. 
Chronic diseases usually associated with 
old age begin to hit the marginal worker 
in his forties. Studies show that by the 
time the man becomes disabled enough 
for aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, he has suffered his chief impair- 
ment for about 13.3 years. Under the 
Federal law there is considerable leeway 
for the regular AFDC program to pick 
up these incapacitated parents at a stage 
where physical rehabilitation and re- 
training is possible. Let us be sure the 
Capital is helping this group of fathers 
in the early stages of disability—-when 
they would be considered employable for 
off-and-on, part-time work. 

In our Nation as a whole we now have 
about 35 million poor. A quarter of 
these—the poorest of the poor—are on 
relief. Now we have about 8.1 million 
people on public assistance—7.5 million 
in federally aided programs. But we 
must remember that our population is 
increasing—we have more children and 
people are living longer. 

The great bulk of these people on re- 
lief are very old, or very young, or blind, 
or seriously disabled. Almost no one 
questions the terrible authenticity of 
their plight. 

But the program giving help to chil- 
dren of needy families—aid to families 
of dependent children—captures the 
public attention. This program gives 
badly needed help to children during 
crises times. The turnover is high— 
where humanely administered, the pro- 
gram and services help people off relief 
and into independence. 

We will consider this broad problem 
thoroughly in the next Congress. Mean- 
while, let us continue to work together 
as best we can to achieve a humane and 
constructive welfare program in the 


richest nation of the world, and in its 
Capital. 


COMPULSORY UNIONISM: A DENIAL 
OF FREEDOM 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act empowers 
the States to ban compulsory unionism. 
Nineteen of them have done so by right- 
to-work laws which vest in every man 
the freedom to stand erect on his own 
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two feet and decide for himself with his 
own God-given faculties whether he will 
join or refrain from joining a labor 
union. 

Acting upon the demand of certain 
union labor leaders, the administration 
is urging Congress to repeal section 14(b) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, and thus nul- 
lify these State right-to-work laws. The 
administration justifies its request for re- 
peal by the single unconvincing argument 
that such action would make the laws of 
all 50 States uniform. I respectfully sub- 
mit that if it shares the administration's 
view that uniformity of law is desirable in 
this field, Congress can best secure such 
uniformity and at the same time mani- 
fest its character as the legislature of a 
free country by enacting a national 
right-to-work law, which will restore to 
Americans in the other 31 States the 
right to carry their own sovereignty un- 
der their own hats. 

The demand for the repeal of section 
14(b) brings to mind the ancient saying 
in Ecclesiastes: There is no new thing 
under the sun. 

The doctrine prevailed in France at the 
time French kings possessed virtually ab- 
solute power over the lives of their sub- 
jects that “the right of working is a royal 
right which the Prince can sell and the 
subjects must buy.” The demand for 
repeal of section 14(b) is a call for com- 
pulsory unionism, and compulsory un- 
ionism is based upon this adaptation of 
the doctrine prevalent in France in 
despotic days: The right to work is a 
labor union right, which the labor union 
can sell and the individual worker must 
buy if he is to be allowed to earn a liveli- 
hood for himself and his loved ones with 
his own hands and talents. 

During a previous generation, labor 
unions rightly condemned so-called yel- 
low dog contracts whereby employees 
were required to agree either to join a 
union selected by their employer or to 
abstain from joining any union what- 
ever. To free employees from such 
coercion and secure for them the freedom 
of choice now embodied in the right-to- 
work laws of the 19 States, these yellow 
dog contracts were wisely outlawed by 
Federal and State statutes. 

The demand of certain union labor 
leaders for the repeal of section 14(b) is 
really a demand that another kind of 
yellow dog contract, that is, the union 
shop agreement, be given legal sanction 
throughout the United States. 

The union shop agreement is an 
anomaly in law. Such an agreement is 
made by an employer operating a shop or 
industry and a particular union without 
the participation of the employees whose 
compensation or terms of employment 
are concluded by it. By the term “a 
particular union,” I mean the union 
which is recognized in any way by the 
National Labor Relations Board as the 
bargaining agent for such employees. 

Under a union shop agreement, every 
employee, old or new, is forced to be- 
come and remain a member, pay dues, 
and submit to the discipline of the par- 
ticular union, or else lose his job. It is 
wholly immaterial whether the particu- 
lar union is good or bad, or whether the 
individual employee has sound reasons 
for not wishing to be affiliated with it. 
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It is appropriate to note in passing 
that since the Supreme Court has ad- 
judged the act of Congress barring Com- 
munists from union offices to be an un- 
constitutional bill of attainder, a union 
shop agreement may compel loyal Amer- 
icans to become involuntary members of 
a Communist-controlled union, which is 
disloyal to them and their country. 

An unbiased analysis readily demon- 
strates that the union shop agreement is 
repugnant to the freedom of those who 
labor. 

The union shop agreement is a coer- 
cive instrument designed to draft into 
unions as dues-paying members employ- 
ees who will not voluntarily join them, 
It operates by economic intimidation, 
Few men are so situated that they can 
afford to lose their jobs. This is par- 
ticularly true of those who have acquired 
wives and children and thus given hos- 
tages to fortune. 

Union shop agreements are often detri- 
mental to employees because of the way 
in which they are negotiated. The em- 
ployer wishes to obtain an employment 
contract favorable to him rather than 
his employees, and the labor union wishes 
to secure a compulsory unionism agree- 
ment which will enable it to avoid the 
task rightly resting upon it as a volun- 
tary association, that is, the task of pro- 
curing its members by voluntary per- 
suasion. They succumb to the tempta- 
tions stimulated by these wishes and en- 
ter into a sweetheart contract in which 
the union grants to the employer terms 
of employment advantageous to him and 
detrimental to the employees in exchange 
for a compulsory unionism agreement 
whereby the employer forces all his em- 
ployees to join the union contrary to the 
desires of many of them. 

By outlawing union shop agreements, 
right-to-work laws remove the motive 
of the union to subordinate the interests 
of the employees to its wish, and thus 
leave it free to conduct negotiations for 
the sole purpose of obtaining an em- 
ployment contract advantageous to the 
employees. 

Note has been taken of the fact that 
compulsory unionism robs workers of 
freedom of choice and compels them to 
join particular unions regardless of 
whether such unions be good or bad 
unions. 

Those who demand compulsory union- 
ism apparently assume that all unions 
are good unions. To be sure, most 
unions merit this description. Un- 
fortunately, however, any assumption 
that all unions are good is certainly ill- 
founded. 

I had the rather melancholy experience 
of serving on the Senate select committee 
headed by an able and courageous Sena- 
tor, Jonn L. MCCLELLAN, which spent 
more than 2 years investigating activities 
in the labor-management field. The com- 
mittee investigated some 20 unions which 
had acquired the power in one way or 
another to represent several million sup- 
posedly free Americans. The facts show- 
ing how this power had been exercised by 
these unions proved conclusively the 
truth of Lord Acton’s aphorism: Power 
tends to corrupt, and absolute power 
corrupts absolutely. 
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Despite thousands of fifth amendment 
pleas by scores of officers and agents of 
the unions investigated, the McClellan 
committee took 20,432 pages of testi- 
mony, which made it manifest that the 
unions investigated were unworthy to re- 
ceive either the voluntary or the coerced 
support of freemen. 

I can summarize with accuracy what 
the investigation revealed by quoting a 
statement made by me at the conclusion 
of the McClellan committee’s work. I 
quote: 

The testimony taken by the committee has 
shocked the conscience of the Nation. 

This is true because the testimony has 
made it crystal clear that some or all of the 
following things have occurred upon fre- 
quent occasions in some of the unions in- 
vestigated: 

First. Union moneys in enormous amounts 
have been converted to their own use, or that 
of their cronies, by union officers whose duty 
it was to safeguard them. 

Second. Union -officers committing such 
raids upon union treasuries have destroyed 
union records to conceal their financial mis- 
deeds from union members, income tax 
authorities, law enforcement officers, and 
investigating committees. 

Third. Union members have been deprived 
of any real voice in the election of union offi- 
cers or the management of union affairs by 
dictatorial activities of union officers, un- 
democratic regulations, wanton abuse of the 
trustee process, and even, on occasion, sheer 
terrorism. 

Fourth. Persons convicted and sentenced 
to prison for armed robbery, burglary, extor- 
tion, and other infamous crimes have been 
Placed in positions of authority over honest 
and law-abiding union members shortly 
after their release from prison and ‘before 
they had brought “forth fruits meet for 
repentance,” 

Fifth. Union charters have been granted to 
known racketeers and their associates, who 
have used them as devices to prey upon the 
public and helpless workers compelled to 
earn their bread in the sweat of their brows, 

Sixth. Union officers and agents of em- 
ployers have entered into conspiracies result- 
ing in sweetheart contracts or other 
arrangements which constitute betrayal of 
the union members such officers were sup- 
posed to represent. 


On an occasion 2 years earlier, Mr. 
George Meany, president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, made 
some illuminating comments upon the 
facts revealed by evidence presented to 
the McClellan committee during the 
first months of its investigation. Mr. 
Meany's comments corroborate in sub- 
stantial part the accuracy of my state- 
ment. I quote his comments as set out 
in an article headlined “Meany Is 
Shocked by Rackets’ Scope,” which ap- 
peared in the New York Times for No- 
vember 2, 1957: 

When the AFL and the CIO merged nearly 
2 years ago, he said, the concern of labor 
leaders about corruption was written into 
the constitution. “We thought we knew a 
few things about trade union corruption,” 
he said, “but we didn’t know the half of 
it, one-tenth of it, or the one-hundredth 
part of it. We did not know, for instance, 
that we had unions where a criminal record 
was almost a prerequisite to holding office 
under the national union. We didn’t know 
that we had top trade union leaders who 
made it a practice to secretly borrow the 
funds of their union. We didn't know that 
there were top trade union leaders who used 
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the funds for phony real estate deals in 
which the victims of the fraud were their 
own members. And we didn’t know that 
there were trade union leaders who charged 
to the union treasury such items as speed 
boats, perfume, silk stockings, brassiereés, 
color TV, refrigerators, and everything else 
under the sun.” Mr. Meany asserted that 
“some of these things are still going on.” 
“Of course,” he remarked, “you can’t get 
much cooperation from a national union the 
officers of which are practicing the same sort 
of larceny on a national scale as is being 


practiced by their so-called local represent- 


atives on a local scale.” 


This ends the quotation from the ar- 
ticle in the New York Times, whose writer 
stated that Mr. Meany was commenting 
on the conduct of leaders of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

Some of those who demand compulsory 
unionism assert, however, that the 
McClellan committee ended its work in 
March 1960, and that in consequence the 
American people ought to presume that 
the evils revealed by its investigation no 
longer exist anywhere in the labor 
movement, 

It is not likely that the American peo- 
ple will be so naive as to indulge such a 
presumption as long as irresponsible 
labor unions call jurisdictional strikes at 
Cape Kennedy in contempt of the na- 
tional security, or James R. Hoffa re- 
mains the president of the country’s 
most numerous and powerful union, or 
the officials of a supposedly respectable 
union miscount 25,509 of the 133,000 
ballots cast in an election for a national 
president in order to thwart the will of 
the members and make it appear that 
the incumbent was reelected by a ma- 
jority, of 2,193, when he was actually 
defeated by a majority of 23,316. 

The vast preponderance of corrup- 
tion, denial of member rights, and mal- 
administration discovered by the Mc- 
Clellan committee in unions was in un- 
ions which depended upon the coercive 


provisions of union shop agreements to. 


obtain and retain their members. It 
is not surprising that this was so. 

The tragic truth is that union shop 
agreements are calculated to make un- 
ion members unable to secure their 
rights against dictatorial union leaders 
or to prevent corruption or maladminis- 
tration by corrupt leaders. 

This is so because union shop agree- 
ments permit dictatorial control of 
workers by union leaders. The workers 
are compelled to become and remain 
dues-paying union members under pen- 
alty of losing their means of livelihood. 

As Wallace Turner, who acquired ex- 
pert knowledge of the subject while work- 
ing as a reporter for the Portland Ore- 
gonian, testified before the McClellan 
committee, members of unions are re- 
luctant “to get out of line” for fear “that 
their union cards will be taken up and 
they will be out of employment.” 

Sylvester Petro, professor of labor law 
in the New York University School of 
Law, and author of the wise commentary 
on the McClellan investigation entitled 
“Power Unlimited—The Corruption of 
Union Leadership,” declares that “the 
40-odd volumes of the McClellan Record 
may accurately be summed up as an 
overwhelming documentation of Mr. 
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Turner’s Point.“ He adds, in substance, 
that “union officers would not be so 
highly tempted to abuse members and 
thugs. and racketeers would not find 
unions so attractive” if members. “were 
free at any time simply to quit paying 
dues”—page 139. 

I share in full measure Professor 
Petro’s views. No amount of sophistry 
can erase the truth that those who work 
for their daily bread must have the right 
to belong or refrain from belonging to a 
union if they are to be really free. 

The recognition of this fundamental 
freedom does not impair any privilege 
rightly belonging to labor unions. Each 
union is left free to number among its 
dues-paying members all those it can 
induce by voluntary persuasion to join it. 
Surely, it is no injustice to require labor 
unions to obtain their members in the 
same way in which churches and all 
other- voluntary associations secure 
theirs. 

When all is said, yellow-dog contracts 
are simply not acceptable in a free coun- 
try, regardless of whether they are im- 
posed, upon workers at the employer’s 
behest or the union’s demand. In either 
case, they rob the workers of a. basic 
freedom—the right to make their own 
choice in a matter of crucial import to 
them. 

The proposal to repeal section 14(b) 
raises once again an ever recurring and 
age-old issue—the issue of tyranny 
versus freedom. i 

I make a promise to you and all other 
Americans who loath tyranny and love 
liberty. I- shall urge Senators to read 
and ponder a great poem Rudyard Kip- 
ling’s “The Old Issue! before the Senate 
votes upon the question of repeal. 

In “The Old Issue,“ Kipling tells in 
eloquent and truthful words how freedom 
was bought for us by our fathers at great 
cost long ago, and how it will be lost by 
us unless we resist the unceasing at- 
tempts of government, which he calls the 
King, to take it from us bit by bit. I 
quote a few lines from this great poem: 
All we have of freedom, all we use or know, 
This our fathers bought for us long and long 


ago. 

Ancient Right unnoticed as the breath we 

draw, 

Leave to live by no man's leave, underneath 
the Law. 

Lance and torch and tumult, steel and grey- 
goose wing. 

Wrenched it, inch and ell and all, slowly 
from the King. 

So they bought us freedom, not at little cost, 

Wherefore must we watch the King, lest our 
gain be lost. 


I close with this observation: Right-to- 
work laws enforce, and union shop agree- 
ments nullify, the ancient right which 
Kipling calls “leave to live by no man’s 
leave.” One does not have leave to live 
by no man’s leave if he is compelled to 
pay a labor union for leave to earn his. 
livelihood. 


SURPLUS NO LONGER THE KEY 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased to note that in the new food-for- 
freedom legislation, the administration 
proposed to depart from the surplus 
concept in food aid. 
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In my judgment, the time has passed 
when we can afford to operate this fine 
program on the basis of a surplus dis- 
posal. Itis true that we had heavy agri- 
cultural surpluses on hand when the 
original food-for-peace legislation was 
passed nearly 12 years ago, but they are 
now greatly reduced. World conditions 
have changed. What is needed now is 
not a surplus disposal program for the 
United States, but a positive food pro- 
gram for our friends around the world 
that makes sense in terms of meeting 
human needs and stimulating economic 
development. The President’s food-for- 
freedom program meets that require- 
ment. 

The surplus disposal concept has 
made the program difficult to administer. 
In some instances it has led to unbal- 
anced food programs, with heavy empha- 
sis on grain and too little emphasis on 
other useful products. It has brought 
accusations from others that we dump 
our surpluses. It has not sufficiently 
prompted recipient countries to build 
their own economies. 

The time is ripe for this basic change. 
President Johnson and all who partici- 
pated in formulating these new proposals 
are to be commended. I am confident 
that the Congress will endorse this 
change of emphasis. 


NEW AIRCRAFT FOR U.S. AIRLINES 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, in 
this Monday’s New York Times, there 
was an article describing the new air- 
craft that the U.S. airlines plan to put in 
service in 1966. The article is based 
upon an Air Transport Association re- 
port which indicates that these aircraft 
are valued at $1.4 billion. 

The deliveries in 1966, of course, are 
just a part of an overall airline reequip- 
ment program that totals $3.8 billion. 
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The program began in 1965 and will con- 
tinue through 1969. As of the end of 
1965, the airlines had 574 new aircraft on 
order for deliveries between now and 
1969. 

Airline orders of this magnitude have 
enormous significance for the aircraft 
manufacturing industry, as well as the 
entire economy of the Nation. I know 
that the economy of the State of Wash- 
ington will benefit enormously from the 
350 Boeing jet transports that will be 
delivered to the airlines in the next sev- 
eral years. 

Airline orders mean jobs and I was 
very pleased to note a recent statement 
from the Boeing Co. which pointed out 
that the orders for commercial jets have 
created 15,000 new jobs for that one 
manufacturing company alone. 

The airlines are to be commended for 
their vase reequipment program. It has 
a great meaning for the economy of the 
Nation as well as the millions of passen- 
gers and shippers who will be taking ad- 
vantage of this new shipment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous per- 
mission to reprint the full text of the 
Air Transport Association of America’s 
statement which describes the new 
equipment on order; also several news 
articles on the same subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. AIRLINES To App 282 New Jer AIRCRAFT 
Durinc 1966 

WasHINGTON, D.C.—The US. scheduled 
airlines expect to place 282 new turbine- 
powered aircraft in service during 1966, the 
Air Transport Association of America said 


today. The new aircraft are valued at $1.4 
billion. 

The 282 airplanes to be delivered in 1966 
are the largest number ever added to the air- 
line fleets in any one year. The $1.4 billion 
cost of the aircraft also represents a new 
high. 
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“The additional capacity will be needed to 
provide for and properly anticipate the Na- 
tion’s growing demand for air transporta- 
tion,” Stuart G. Tipton, president of ATA 
said. “For the domestic trunks, this means 
an estimated 14 to 17 percent increase in 
available seat miles in 1966, depending on the 
rate of retirement of older equipment and 
assuming no material changes in seating 
configurations. 

“It’s interesting to note that during 1965, 
the airlines disposed of well over 100 obsolete 
piston aircraft. Some 80 percent of all air- 
line revenue passenger miles are now ac- 
counted for by pure jet aircraft and that 
figure will continue to increase during 1966 
as airlines dispose of still more piston air- 
craft and replace them with new jets,” Tipton 
said. 

This year’s deliveries are part of a 5-year 
program—1965-69—designed to reequip the 
Nation's airlines with new pure jet and turbo- 
prop aircraft. The total airline commit- 
ment for the purchase of the aircraft in this 
period is now $3.8 billion. One hundred 
sixty-one airplanes valued at an estimated 
$880 million were delivered in 1965. 

An ATA survey of airline equipment in 
service and on order as of December 31, 
1965, showed that the airlines now have a 
total of 574 new jets and turboprops on 
order for delivery in 1966 through 1969. The 
cost of the new aircraft will be $2.9 bil- 
lion. 

Tipton noted that 396 of the new jets 
on order are designed for short and medium 
hauls, “Service to the many smaller cities 
in the United States is in the process of 
being improved with the new jets and the 
response from passengers so far indicates that 
they are providing a significant stimulus to 
air travel,” he said. 

As of yearend 1965, the survey showed, 
the airline fleet totaled 1,925 aircraft of all 
types. The fleet was broken down into 704 
pure jets, 299 turboprops, 898 piston aircraft, 
14 turbine-powered helicopters and 10 piston 
helicopters. 

(Attached is the ATA survey of flight 
equipment in service and on order as of 
December 31, 1965, and a delivery schedule 
for the new aircraft.) 


Aircraft in service and on order by U.S. scheduled airline industry (Dec. 81, 1965) 


Type and manufacturer Model Inserv-| On Type and manufacturer 
ice order 
Fixed wing: Fixed Wing—Continued 
Jet: Piston—Continued 
YT ͤ AAE S e | 187 103 
115 8 
163 1173 
.... E 60 
British Aircraft Corp. 21 32 Lockheed 
Convair 
Donar es SS 1 
ud K viatlon r WQ: 
mer, any twee Dens, APEE D e h a ASS s R 
‘Turboprop: Total fixed wing.. 
Canadair 
Convair. Helicopters: 
Turbine: 


C 
Vickers 


Total helicopter 
Total scheduled industry 


Model 


Includes 51 leased aircraft. 
2 44 conversions of piston aircraft to turboprop. 


322 conversions of piston aircraft to turboprop. 
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Delivery schedule Ne aircraft on order by U.S. scheduled airline industry (Dec. 31, 1965) 


Manufacturer 


[From the New York Times, Jan. 31, 1966] 


TRANSPORT NEWS AND NOTES: 282 TURBINE- 
POWERED PLANES To BR ADDED—PACIFIC 
Carco Rate Cur SCHEDULED 


Scheduled airlines in this country expect 
to place 282 new turbine-powered aircraft in 
service this year, the Air Transport Associa- 
tion of America reported yesterday. The new 
planes are valued at $1.4 billion. 

A survey of airline equipment showed that 
96 of the new jets on order are designed for 
short and medium hauls. 

Stuart G. Tipton, president of the asso- 
ciation, said: “Service to many small cities 
in the United States is in the process so far 
indicates that they are of being improved 
with jets, and the response from passengers 
so far indicates that they are providing a 
significant stimulus to air travel.” 

The survey showed the airline fleet totaled 
1,925 aircraft of all types at the end of 1965. 
There were 704 pure jets, 299 turboprops, 898 
piston aircraft, 14 turbine-powered helicop- 
ters, and 10 piston helicopters. 

PACIFIC RATE REDUCTION 


Lower trans-Pacific cargo rates on a wide 
variety of commodities have been agreed on 
by member airlines of the International Air 
Transport Association for introduction on 
March 1. 

The lower rates are subject to the approval 
of the interested governments and follow 
reductions in cargo rates on the North At- 
lantic that were put into effect in September 
and on January 1. 

Like the transatlantic rates, the new 
Pacific tariffs are intended mainly to en- 
courage quantity shipments and eliminate 
directional load imbalances. 

Under the new rates, for example, elec- 
tronic data-processing equipment in ship- 
ments of more than 11,000 pounds would be 
shipped between San Francisco and Tokyo 
at 65 cents a pound, This is for westbound 
shipment only, and compares with the gen- 
eral rate of $1 a pound. 

Radios, television, household electrical ap- 
pliances, optical goods and photographic pro- 
jection equipment from Tokyo to San Fran- 
cisco would be shipped at 68 cents a pound, 
compared with the current cost of 75 cents 
a pound for minimum shipments of 440 
pounds. On shipments of a minimum of 
1,100 pounds the proposed rate would be 62 
cents a pound. 

Similar rate cuts would apply in other 
traffic sectors. 


ZIM REPLACING VESSELS 


Zim Lines has assigned two 18-knot 
freighters to its cargo service between New 
York and Mediterranean ports, according to 
A. Manor, executive vice president of Ameri- 
can-Israeli Shipping Co., Inc., representing 
the line. 

The motorships Yafo and Hadar, built in 
1964 and 1965, respectively, will replace the 
combination passenger-cargo liners Israel 
and Zion, which are being withdrawn from 
transatlantic service. The Yafo is sched- 


Model 


uled to sail from Haifa on February 11 and 
from New York on March 4. The Israel will 


make her last sailing from New York 
March 25. 
[From the New York Herald Tribune, Jan. 
31, 1966] 
More JETS FOR AIRLINES 


The Nation’s airlines are expected to put 
& record 282 pure jets and turboprops in 
service this year, according to the Air Trans- 
port Association of America. The cost will 
also be a record $1.4 billion. The expanded 
fleet will increase the industry's available 
seat miles by 14 to 17 percent depending on 
the rate of retirement of old equipment, the 
ATA said. Last year the airlines retired 
more than 100 piston aircraft. About 80 per- 
cent of all airline revenue passenger miles 
are now realized from pure jets. The airlines 
have a total of 574 new jets and turboprops 
on order for delivery in 1966 through 1969 at 
a cost of $2.9 billion. 


[From the New York Journal of Commerce, 
Feb. 1, 1966] 
PLANES 


The U.S. scheduled airlines expect to place 
282 new turbine-powered aircraft in service 
during 1966, the Air Transport Association of 
America said. The new aircraft are valued 
at $1.4 billion. 

The 282 airplanes to be delivered in 1966 
is the largest number ever added to the air- 
line fleets in any 1 year. The $1.4 billion 
cost of the aircraft also represents a new 
high. 

The additional capacity will be needed to 
provide for and properly anticipate the Na- 
tion’s growing demand for air transporta- 
tion, Stuart G. Tipton, president of ATA 
said. “For the domestic trunks this means 
an estimated 14- to 17-percent increase in 
available seat miles in 1966, depending on 
the rate of retirement of older equipment 
and assuming no material changes in seating 
configurations,” he said. 


THE 50TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE JOPLIN (MO.) 
ROTARY CLUB 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
50 years ago this week a small group of 
men held the first meeting of the Joplin, 
Mo., Rotary Club. I am pleased to re- 
port to the Senate that after five dec- 
ades of outstanding community service, 
the Joplin Rotary Club is today stronger 
and more active than ever. 

This week in Joplin is Rotary Week 
and tonight around 600 people—includ- 
ing community leaders from Missouri, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and Arkansas—will 
be on hand for the historic golden anni- 
versary banquet. 


Total aircraft 
on order 


Aircraft on order for expected delivery in— 


As a past director of Rotary Inter- 
national, and I know I speak for the 
many Senators who are also members of 
Rotary, I am deeply proud to congratu- 
late the Rotarians of Joplin for a half 
century of contributing to the dynamic 
growth of southwest Missouri. 

Rotary in Joplin has spelled progress 
in every area of civic, economic, and so- 
cial development. The history of the 
Joplin Rotary Club is a fine record of 
dedication and community service. 

In 1917 the newly-organized Joplin 
Rotarians raised enough money to fi- 
nance a new YMCA building. During 
World War I and World War II mem- 
bers of the club were hard at work in a 
variety of homefront tasks so vital to the 
success of the war effort. 

The club has done a great job with 
crippled and underprivileged children. 
Through the club’s work these youngsters 
have been provided the spark of hope 
that every American boy and girl de- 
serves. 

Mr. President, one of Missouri’s lead- 
ing newspapers, the Joplin Globe, car- 
ried a moving account of the first 50 
years of the Joplin Rotary Club. I ask 
unanimous consent that this fine article 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Firty-Year History: JOPLIN Rotary CLUB 
EXPANDS GOALS AND WORK WITH GROWTH 
The Joplin Rotary Club, celebrating its 

50th anniversary this week, had its origin in 

1915, 10 years after the first Rotary Club had 

been organized in Chicago. 

A basis for the Joplin organization was 
provided by a group of local business and 
professional men meeting as the Noonday 
Luncheon Club. On October 15, 1915, 10 
Joplin men met with a Kansas City Rotarian, 
Frank Kelly, to begin steps toward forming 
a local Rotary organization. 

The group was comprised of a newspaper 
manager, candy manufacturer, milling com- 
pany Manager, music store owner, operators 
of an engineering firm, a baking company, 
a wholesale grocery company, a cigar manu- 
facturing company and an adding machine 
company and an auditor. 

The club was chartered in 1916 and held 
its first meeting as a Rotary Club February 
12; with 12 members attending. Since it was 
necessary for the group's bylaws to be re- 
vised before approval, the club became a unit 
of Rotary International September 4, 1916. 

Since then, the club has grown until its 
current membership includes 157 persons, 
comprised of business, professional and civic 
leaders of the comm unity. ay 
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Twenty wives of Rotary members united in 
1919 to form Women of Rotary, an organiza- 
tion which has thrived and taken on nu- 

_merous goals of its own. 

The Joplin club is now one of 12,238 Ro- 
tary units with 583,750 members in 131 coun- 
tries and geographical regions. Records of 
Rotary International indicate that 132 new 
clubs have been formed since July 1965. 

The Joplin club is a unit of district 611, 
which consists of 69 clubs in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma, and Kansas. Joplin was 
host to its first district conference in 1920, 
when some 2,000 Rotarians convened in the 
then newly constructed Interstate Grocers 
Alliance Building, with President William 
Landreth presiding. Since then, Joplin has 
been the site of district conventions in 1932, 
1938, 1949, 1953, 1957, and 1961. 

As reorganizations took place, Joplin 
Rotary Club has been included in district 11 
(1918-19), district 17 (1918-22), district 15 
(1922-37), district 136 (1937-49), district 198 
(1949-57), and district 611 (1957 to present) . 

As the Rotary Club grew in membership 
and complexities of the 20th century in- 
creased, the organization experienced a 
broadening of purposes and functions. 

The first primary objective of the club, 
adopted December 4, 1916, was financing ofa 
new YMCA building. The club launched a 
7-day campaign, and on March 31, 1917, com- 
mittees reported that the goal of $250,000 had 
been oversubscribed by $5,000. The present 
YMCA building was erected at 5th Street and 
Wall Avenue. 

he custom of having a ladies“ party,” with 
a gift exchange and a dinner dance, has been 
held regularly since December 14, 1916. Also 
in 1916, the club undertook another chari- 
table activity by donating $100 worth of 
shoes to needy persons. 

In 1917, the club set objectives of en- 
couraging patriotism and encouraging sports 
on the community level. On April 12 of that 
year, the club gave escutcheons of the flag to 
each public school and has continued to 
donate patriotic emblems and flags to the 
city: The club demonstrated its support of 
athletic activities by staging a parade before 
the first Western League baseball game here 
April 20, 1917. 

The Rotary Club was instrumental in 

“efforts to obtain a concrete-paved highway 
into the Kansas and Oklahoma mining fields. 
Led by a committee headed by J. M. Evans, 
the club raised $100,000 in the Joplin district, 
which was matched by State and Federal 
funds. With that beginning and additional 
contributions, West ‘7th Street road and its 
extension to Baxter Springs were constructed. 

When the United States entered World 
War I, the club determined to aid the Gov- 
ernment's pleas for internal support. On 
May 24, 1917, the club pledged to support the 
first liberty loan drive and voted to suspend 
dues and hold classifications open for all 
members in military service. 

Other events of 1917 included establish- 
ment of the Carthage Rotary Club, which was 

“instituted by the Joplin Rotary Club, and 
opening of the first ‘ Inn.“ The Ro- 
“tary Inn was located at Sagmount 2 months 
-as summer quarters. ; i 

Wartime activities of the club included 
donation of phonograph and records to Com- 
-pany G, Missouri National Guard; support of 
the second liberty loan drive; leading the 
campaign for war funds by the YMCA, YWCA, 
and Red Cross; sponsoring a football game 
between Camp Doniphan, Mo.; serving in the 
thrift stamp campaign; erecting a flagpole as 
a community patriotism shrine; staging a 
‘patriotic parade on the first anniversary of 
the Nation’s entry into the war; subscribing 
$99,300 on Rotary Day during the third lib- 
erty loan drive; holding an “old tier day“ for 
benefit of the Red Cross, and leading in 
united war work fund efforts for which 
-$148,000 was obtained in the fall of 1918. 
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On February 24, 1918, the Joplin club at- 
tended in a body worship services at the First 
Presbyterian Church, originating Rowdy 
Sunday. In order to promote cordial inter- 
city relations, a flying squadron was orga- 
nized that year. 

The Joplin club was instrumental in for- 
mation of the chamber of commerce on June 
20, 1918. 

A group of members donated a room to 
Freeman Hospital in memory of Rotarian 
Robert M. McGuire, who died after an op- 
eration intended to fit him for military 
service. 

As a hospitable gesture, the local group 
invited Carthage and Miami Rotarians to at- 
tend an intercity meeting September 13, 1918, 
which was followed by a series of meetings. 
Other practices for which the club has 
gained recognition include holding meetings 
at industrial plants and conducting: model 
luncheons. The first such luncheon was 
held by, Joplin, at a district conference in 
Oklahoma City in 1919. 

Other projects of 1919, included appropri- 
ation of $3,000 for public health services in 
the county, in a drive launched by the pub- 
lic service committee; presenting a charter 
to the Springfield club; arranging picnics for 
inmates at the Joplin Children’s Home; en- 
tertaining soldiers of the 35th Division re- 
turning from the war; participating in pub- 
licizing of zinc ore mined in the district; 
and opposing subversive elements in labor 
unions. 

The Joplin Rotary Club helpéd lay the 
groundwork for the Ozarks Playgrounds As- 
sociation, arranging a good-will trip into 
Arkansas in 1919. 

On Armistice Day in 1919, Rotarians 
planted memorial trees in Schifferdecker 
Park, one for each Joplin veteran who had 
lost his life. 

Among its many activities in early days, 
the Joplin club contributed to formation of 
an American Legion band, raised $6,500 for 
local road construction, assisted in a recount 
of the Federal Census in 1920, sponsored 
park improvements, and joined the move- 
ment which led to far-reaching improve- 


ments in the school system. 


Throughout their history, Joplin Rotarians 
have given support to community improve- 
ments through support of bond elections. 
On April 20, 1922, a public celebration was 
staged “welcoming the return of prosperity” 
to arouse optimism among citizens of the 
community. 

In the early 1920's the club helped in fi- 
nancing the Schifferdecker Municipal Golf 
Course and in raising a $125,000 fund for 
Freeman Hospital. 

In 1939-40 President John W. Garrett in- 
augurated the sons’ and daughters’ Christmas 
party for children of Rotarians and the 
Jasper County Rotary meeting for Joplin, 
Webb City, and Carthage Clubs. Both of 
the events have been observed annually since 
that time. 

With the advent of World War II, the Jop- 
lin Rotary Club again gave its full support 
to the war effort. Sixteen active members 
served with the Armed Forcés, and all mem- 
bers joined the war enterprises at home. 
Members took leading parts in war bond 
drives, war chest campaigns, and USO and 
Red Cross activities. They donated to blood 
banks and served as hosts to soldiers at Camp 
Crowder and Camp Clark. t 

In the postwar years, the organization re- 
sumed its civic projects full scale and con- 
tinued to take on new ventures. One prac- 
tice which was begun in the late 1940's was 
the plan of bringing Rotary International 
Institute speakers here each year. Speakers 
are sent out by the international 
tion, but at the expense of the local clubs. 

Funds of the club to finance district con- 
ferences and activities were doubled when, in 
1950-51, the district conference assessment 
was increased from $1 to $2 per member. 
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The Harry Pate Memorial Award was es- 
tablished in the late 1940's and early 1950's 
under Presidents William R. Thurston and 
Frederick G. Hughes. The awards are gold- 
lettered footballs presented annually to let- 
termen of the Joplin High School and Mis- 
souri Southern College (at that time Joplin 
Junior College) football teams. 

The Joplin Rotary Club has expanded its 
goals by providing community service 
through direct donations in many instances. 
The club has been principal organizer or 
has participated to a large extent in num- 
erous charitable and youth projects. i 

In 1924, the club endorsed expansion of 
trade school activities at the high school, 
and several members took an active part.. 

Individual members had been helping 
crippled children for some time when, in 
1929, the club formed a crippled children's 
committee. Later that year the Jasper 
County Crippled Children’s Committee was 
created, with members of the Rotary Club in 
charge and taking care of most of the ex- 


penses. 

The club still maintains a custom of 
furnishing lunches to the crippled children's 
class at North Junior High School, a project 
which was begun in the 1951-52 year. 

A dental clinic was installed by the Joplin 
Rotary Club in 1929, free to all needy school- 
children. The following year, other clubs 
began contributing to the clinic's upkeep, 
and that fall the city administration as- 
sumed full responsibility. The establish- 
ment of the clinic is credited largely to the 
efforts of the late Dr. John A. Cotton. 

After the dental clinic, the Rotary also 
participated in establishing a sight clinic 
and has assisted in supplying eyeglasses to 
needy schoolchildren. 

At other times, the club has assisted needy 
schoolchildren by purchasing books, cloth- 


ing. and other essentials. 


In 1946-47, when S. Warren Coglizer was 
president, the club inaugurated an annual 
camp for “less chance” boys. e first year, 
62 boys attended the camp at the Boy Scout 

Each was sponsored and financed by 


an individual club member. 


During the 1956-57 year President Philip 
Emrich started the junior achievement pro- 
gram, which has been continued. The club 
also helped in organizing Joplin Boys’ Club. 

The club also has contributed to aid for 
retarded children, the Boy Scout camp at 
Childress Farm and the American Field Serv- 
ice’ program. ú 

The Joplin Rotary Club has been one of 
many civic organizations to participate in 
the American Legion's Boys’ State program 
sending qualified sons of Rotarians to the 
3-day conference on practical government. 

Rotary funds are available as loans for col- 


lege and nursing school students. The Ro- 


tary International Foundation Fund an- 
nually finances a foreign exchange program 
at the graduate level for some 240 promising 
students. 

The Joplin club, formed early in the cen- 
tury, has played an active role in the ever- 
expanding Rotary movement. Clubs Joplin 
has assisted in organizing include those at 
Springfield, Lamar, Webb City, Butler, Rolla, 
Lebanon, and Neosho in Missouri and Pitts- 
burg, Kans., and Eureka Springs, Ark. 


UTAH AS THE 1972 OLYMPICS SITE 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I have asked Senator Moss 
to add my name as a cosponsor of Senate 
Concurrent Resolution 71, which would 
express congressional approval of the 
U.S. Olympic Committee’s decision to 
recommend Utah as the site of the 1972 
Winter Olympic Games. : 

I am glad to join as a cosponsor of 
this resolution. As a New Yorker I was 
disappointed that Lake Placid was not 
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chosen, not just because Lake Placid is 
in New York, but because the people from 
Lake Placid made an excellent presenta- 
tion to the USOC. I hope Lake Placid 
will make another effort in 1976. Now, 
however, we must all unite to work on 
Utah's behalf for 1972. I hope, therefore, 
that the resolution gains wide cosponsor- 
ship and quick passage, because that 
kind of support may help Utah's case 
when the International Olympic Com- 
mittee makes its final decision in April of 
this year. Utah has excellent winter 
sports facilities, both natural and man- 
made, and has transportation and hotel- 
motel facilities which are both ample and 
conveniently available. 

I know that we will be proud as a 
nation if Utah is selected as the 1972 
winter site, and I know that we will be 
even prouder ‘after a winter Olympics 
held in Utah proves to have been a great 
success. That is why I am proud to be 
a cosponsor of Senate Concurrent Reso- 
lution 71. 


NEW . HAMPSHIRE’S GOVERNOR 
SPEAKS OUT ON FEDERAL 
GRANTS-IN-AID 
Mr. MCINTYRE.. Mr. President, last 

Monday, I sponsored a conference be- 

tween municipal officials and Federal of- 

ficials to discuss the various Federal pro- 
grams providing financial and other as- 
sistance to local governments. 

Some 165 New Hampshire mayors, se- 
lectmen, town and city managers, and 
other local officials met in Concord, N.H., 
to discuss such programs as the water 
and sewer grants programs of the De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment, Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Commerce and Agriculture, urban re- 
newal programs, community action pro- 
grams, and many others. 

One of the highlights of the day’s ac- 
tivities was a speech by New Hampshire's 
outstanding Governor, John W. King. 

Governor King’s address is an en- 
lightened commentary on Federal assist- 
ance to States and local communities. 
I believe that it should be read by every 
Member of Congress who is interested 
in the subject of Federal grants-in-aid, 

Mr. President, I therefore ask unani- 
mous consent to have the speech by Gov. 
John W. King, of New Hampshire, de- 
livered at a Conference on Federal Co- 
operation with Local Government, 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SPEECH By Gov. JohN W. Kinc, or New 
HAMPSHIRE, AT CONFERENCE ON FEDERAL 
COOPERATION WITH LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

2 FEBRUARY 7, 1966 
On behalf of the people of New Hamp- 

shire, I should like to welcome all of you 
today, and thank you for taking time out of 
your busy schedules to attend the confer- 
ence, It is very gratifying that so many 
of you have come to learn more about how 
these programs can help the people of your 
communities, 

There used to be a prevailing opinion in 
New Hampshire that we wanted no part of 
Federal grants-in-aid. We were proud of 


Yankee independence and felt secure in the 
conviction that we would take care of our- 
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selves. This opinion still exists in some 
quarters. I have been criticized at times 
for advocating the greater use of Federal 
programs. A few of our communities have 
recently taken a strange pride in refusing 
Federal aid to education. 

But there is increasing evidence that this 
is strictly a minority view in New Hamp- 
shire now. This is partly a result of the 
problems of growth which have affected 
New Hampshire as much as the larger centers 
of population in this country. Increasing 
urbanization has affected small towns as 
well as large cities. You have all wrestled 
with the problems created by the increasing 
need for public facilities. Much of the at- 
tention of any local official is consumed by 
the struggle between the tax rate and the 
pressure for more schools, better police and 
fire protection, new sewage treatment facili- 
ties, improved housing, and the other de- 
mands created by growth and change. 

It has become obvious to most of us that 
we simply do not have the resources to 
solve all these problems by ourselves. As 
a result, Federal programs involving grants, 
loans, and technical assistance have been 
established by the Congress from time to 
time. There is no question that the Federal 
Government will play an increasingly im- 
portant role in local affairs. 

While it is fashionable in some quarters 
to view this development as an evil trend, I 
cannot bring myself to look upon the Fed- 
eral Government as a fire-breathing monster 
pounding at our gates. If Uncle Sam is 
deeply involved in State and local govern- 
ment, it is because State and local govern- 
ment have been unable to solve their prob- 
lems acting by themselves. 

This is not to say that the Federal Gov- 
ernment is perfect, or that it has a monopoly 
on good ideas. I have been as ready as any- 
one to criticize a Federal program when I 
believed it was poorly conceived or poorly 
administered. We should not blindly accept 
a grant-in-aid simply because they are 
available. 

As government officials, it is our obliga- 
tion, and an obligation which we are ful- 
filling today, to study each Federal program 
carefully. We must ask ourselves if it ful- 
fills a genuine need which we cannot meet 
ourselves. We must find out if it will create 
an obligation for support on the part of our 
State or community which would place an 
undue burden on the taxpayers in compari- 
son to the benefits they would receive, 

While we have this obligation to be critical 
and to examine carefully the consequences 
of our actions, it should not be carried out 
in a negative frame of mind. 

In the last analysis, the reason for the 
increasing Federal role in State and local af- 
fairs is a simple fact of life. Only the Fed- 
eral Government has the means and the 
machinery to collect the revenue necessary 
to meet the needs of the people of this 
country. 

The revenues of the Federal Government 
are increasing at the rate of $6 billion a year. 
State and local revenues are growing at a 
much slower rate. Yet the demand for the 
services provided by State and local govern- 
ments is rising most rapidly at this time. 
The result is obvious, 

To quote from a recent issue of the Kip- 
linger letter which discussed this trend; 
“Much of the Federal spending will be via 
State and local governments, to help them 
with social programs that they can’t handle 
themselves, with money and advice. 

“By 1970, State and local governments will 
get about $20 billion a year from the Federal 
kitty, double last year’s total. This year, it 
was $12 billion. 

Many people see a threat in all this. The 
danger of the Federal Government taking 
over too much, getting its hands too far 
into States and cities. They want the lower. 
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governments to resist, refuse to take any 
Federal. money less they lose their self- 
reliance. But bear in mind three things: 
(1) The money is going to be spent. If not 
spent in one place, it will go to another, 
Refusing it won't reduce the overall outlays; 
(2) States and cities must put up some of 
their own money, too, if they want Federal 
funds. This gives them a stake in watching 
the use; (3) Federal Government wants local 
decisionmaking on money handling.” 

I think that this is a very clear statement 
of the case. It is a generally accepted fact 
that the larger units of government can 
collect revenue more easily, but the smaller 
units of government can spend it more 
wisely. The Federal Government, in its tax 
collecting power, derives benefit from the 
economy of size. However, local govern- 
ments, because they are closer to the people, 
know more about what the needs are and 
can meet them more effectively. 

Personally, I favor some form of the so- 
called Heller plan whereby a certain portion 
of the Federal Government's revenue would 
be turned over to the States asa part Of their 
general revenue. I am convinced that the 
situation which I have just described will 
lead to the enactment of such a plan in the 
future. By making available more funds 
without strings or conditions attached, it 
would allow the States to meet the demand 
for those services which are rising at the 
most rapid rate in each individual case. 

Regardless of the exact form it takes, we 
can be sure that cooperation between Fed- 
eral, State, and local governments will in- 
crease. Conferences like this one will help 
make that cooperation more effective. I 
should like to compliment Senator Tom Mc- 
Intyre for sponsoring this conference, to 
thank the Federal officials who have come 
here to speak to us today, and to express 
my appreciation to all of you who have come 
to learn more about these programs. The 
knowledge you gain here can be a most ef- 
fective tool in meeting the problems which 
face you back home. 


TRIBUTE TO CORPS OF ENGINEERS, 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT: Mr. President, the 
boards. of commissioners of Drainage 
Districts Nos. 16 and 17 of Mississippi 
County, Ark., have adopted a resolution 
expressing appreciation for service ren- 
dered by the officers and employees of 
the Corps of Engineers district office in 
Memphis, Tenn. I share the apprecia- 
tion and gratitude expressed in this reso- 
lution, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 


For more than 40 years, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, has cooperated with Drain- 
age Districts Nos. 16 and 17, of Mississippi 
County; Ark., in protecting the fertile lands 
in this great delta region from the threats 
of inundating floodwaters of the Mississippi, 
St. Francis, and Little Rivers. Prior to con- 
struction of new levees, the corps worked 
with the two districts and advised with their 
engineers and employees. Almost 30 years 
have now passed since the corps assisted 
the two districts in constructing a modern 
and formidable levee system on either side 
of Little River and Big Lake in Mississippi 
County.. Since that time, the corps has as- 
sisted, cooperated and advised with the two 
districts in related drainage and flood con- 
trol problems. During all of these years, the 
association with district engineers in Mem- 
phis office; with other military personnel and 
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with civilian personnel, has been most pleas- 
ant, and has been most beneficial to the wel- 
fare of all land owners in Mississippi County, 
Ark. 

These two districts are looking forward to 
many more years of continued pleasant and 
mutually agreeable and beneficial associa- 
tion between the districts on the one hand 
and the Corps of Engineers on the other 
hand. These districts feel that no other 
Government agency is qualified to do as good 
a job and accomplish the same results at the 
same cost as can be done under the guidance, 
control and direction of the corps. Past 
history supports these views. 

In particular, the Memphis district has 
been most fortunate in having as district 
directors the most outstanding officers in 
the U.S. Army. All of these officers have been 
qualified, courteous, cooperative, ready and 
willing to advise and assist at all times and 
most competent: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Board of Commissioners of 
Drainage Districts Nos. 16 and 17 of Missis- 
sippi County, Ark., That the Corps of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, and particularly the Mem- 
phis office, be and it is hereby commended for 
the many contributions that its personnel, 
military and civilian, have made to the wel- 
fare of Mississippi County, Ark. 

The secretaries of these two districts shall 
deliver in person or shall mail copies of this 
resolution to the district engineer, Memphis 
office, to the engineer in charge, Vicksburg 
Office, and to the commanding general, Corps 
of Engineers, Washington, D.C. 

Adopted January 31, 1966. 

Cuas. ROSE, 
President, Board of Commissioners, 
Drainage District No. 17. 
Ear. H. WILDY, 
Chairman, Board of Commissioners 
Drainage District No. 16. 


GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY— 
PARTNERS IN OCEANOGRAPHY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
Rear Adm. O. D. Waters, Jr., oceanog- 
rapher of the Navy, on January 27, ad- 
dressed the Ocean Science and Tech- 
nology Advisory Committee and the 
Oceanography Subcommittee of the 
Antisubmarine Warfare Committee of 
me National Security Industrial Associa- 

ion 

The two NSIA oceangraphy groups, as 
many of us know, held an important 2- 
day joint conference here in Washing- 
ton, attended by executives and marine 
experts of scores of industries through- 
out the country. 

Admiral Waters’ informative address 
at the closing luncheon of the joint con- 
ference, emphasized the role of indus- 
try in the full exploitation of our ocean 
resources, and in the application of our 
broadening scientific knowledge of the 
marine environment. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Admiral Waters’ address at 
the ASWAC-OSTAC luncheon be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY—PARTNERS IN 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

As you can imagine, I attend quite a few 
meetings, on a wide variety of subjects, with 
lots of different people. There are none that 
I find more enjoyable and profitable than 
those of the NSIA and its committees. This 
current one is no exception. 

The reason for this is that industry rep- 
resentatives always bring fresh viewpoints 
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and new approaches. This is to be expected, 
since you represent different companies, 
many of which are engaged in healthy com- 
petition. Any firm that ever slows down in 
its production of new and salable ideas 
would soon be out of business. Associating 
with industry helps to remind Navy men that 
we must also be competitive, whether we are 
dealing with new weapon system concepts, 
or the oceanography needed to support them. 

We are most happy to have you as a mem- 
ber of the Navy team, helping to solve our 
problems in antisubmarine warfare and 
Oceanography. As you know, industrial con- 
cerns have always been a key part of our 
Navy effort in oceanography. As one ex- 
ample, industry can take credit for much 
of the development work in our marine in- 
strumentation program. Over half of the 
work sponsored by our instrument center has 
been done under contract by private firms. 

A recent large project of which we are 
rather proud was the integrated shipboard 
survey system, installed on board our new 
ship, the U.S.N.S, Silas Bent. The Bent and 
the survey system are at present shaking 
down concurrently, since they are designed 
to operate as a unit. Thanks to the good 
work of industry in building both the ship 
and the instrumentation, we are confident 
that Bent will mark a real turning point in 
ocean surveying. 

As another example of our confidence in 
our business community, last summer we 
let two multi-million-dollar survey contracts 
to private industry. These surveys are de- 
signed to explore vast tracts of the world 
oceans. They are gathering a wide variety 
of oceanographic and geophysical data, 
which will give us answers to many of our 
operational problems. Here too we have 
confidence that industry, with a minimum 
of supervision, can function effectively as a 
team member. 

We in Navy oceanography are quite proud 
of this team. It was by no means accidental, 
but carefully designed. In addition to in- 
dustry, it includes the support of good sci- 
ence at our private institutions and univer- 
sities. Over the years, the Office of Naval 
Research has led the Nation in backing this 
type of endeavor. As a result, the founda- 
tions for long-range progress in the ocean 
sciences are laid. 

A key concept, however, of basic research 
is that it must be untrammeled and even 
free to make mistakes and go up blind al- 
leys from time to time, for only in this way 
can we determine which of our theories are 
valid and which are not. The Navy there- 
fore decided to conduct much of its study 
on specific military problems, where the end 
product desired is accurately known, through 
the second member of the team—our in- 
house laboratories. Over the years the ma- 
terial bureaus, Ships, Weapons, and Yards 
and Docks, have built up a formidable capa- 
bility. Their specialized laboratories are 
second to none in the world. In collabora- 
tion with the survey and research capability 
of the Oceanographic Office, they provide the 
means for sharply focused developmental 
work on specific military problems. 

This team of industry, institutions, and 
in-house laboratories, using the unique tal- 
ents of each contributor, has made the Navy 
a key member in the national oceanographic 
program. It has made us a leader not only 
in the dollar size of the program, but in the 
value and utility of what we do. 

Since taking over this job as oceanogra- 
pher of the Navy, I have, of course, studied up 
on the history of Navy oceanography. It 
seems to me that there is a definite pattern 
which events are following, not only in the 
Navy but in oceanography in general. 

In the late forties and early fifties, most 
of our Navy effort in oceanography was 
going into fundamental research. We really 
knew relatively little about the ocean. This 
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research was designed to solve a few general 
problems, using data which was on hand or 
which could be readily obtained. 

In the fifties, we began the second phase, 
the massive collection of data. Comprehen- 
sive information on the oceans was needed 
not only as the groundwork for further 
broad-scale basic studies, but for future ap- 
plications and exploitation. 

At about the same time, there began a 
shift in emphasis, trending away from pure 
research and toward developmental work 
and applied research. In the Navy, this was 
a period of growth for our in-house labora- 
tories which specialized in this type of work. 

Now we are just entering a new phase, 
that of full exploitation and application. 
Our surveys continue to increase, since the 
conversion of science to useful ends will re- 
quire vast amounts of detailed information. 

It is significant that last year, for the first 
time, the national oceanographic program 
included a section on engineering. This 
year it will increase, as we move toward an 
unlimited variety of applications in every 
field. The National Academy of Engineer- 
ing, shortly after its establishment last year, 
set up a Committee on Ocean Engineering. 

The real opportunities for industry in the 
oceans are just beginning, and the com- 
panies who have gained experience through 
their association with the NSIA will cer- 
tainly be in an advantageous position in the 
future. 

But no matter how good the teamwork, 
no matter how well planned the cycle of 
evolution, nothing will come of it unless 
you have something worthwhile to sell. We 
in Navy oceanography feel that we have a 
good and useful product. 

When you consider the Polaris submarine, 
it is obvious that you need to know quite a 
lot about the ocean in which these boats 
will be submerged for months on end. 

Many of you here today remember the 
amphibious landings of World War II, and 
the troubles we had then. It's easy to sell 
an oceanographic program which tells you 
about the beaches, currents and waves, 
which control amphibious operations. 

Destroyer skippers, faced with sonars 
which don't always detect and weapons sys- 
tems which don’t hit the target regularly, 
want to hear from the oceanographers who 
can offer valid explanation and solutions. 

We have found it particularly important 
in Navy oceanography to talk to the custom- 
ers. It’s no use giving a destroyer skipper 
(or a tuna-boat skipper, for that matter) 
a complex scientific paper. He isn’t inter- 
ested in reports on research projects. We 
must have a problem-solving science, speak- 
ing in Navy language, and addressing Navy 
operational problems. 

That is why you gentlemen from industry 
are here today—to find out from the Navy 
and our coworkers in the Government, what 
we're doing and what our problems are. 

Some of you will be looking at very spe- 
cialized problems, those of ASW. But in 
many respects, the fundamental questions 
being asked about ASW oceanography are 
applicable in principle to the utilization of 
any oceanographic data. 

What factors do you need to know? 

What accuracy do you need? 

What distribution of data in time and 
space? 

What capability for forecasting into the 
future? 

How do you present this information in 
meaningful and useful forms? 

I won't even attempt to answer these ques- 
tions, since we have here at these meetings 
probably the best assortment of talent in the 
country to work on them. I would just like 
to reemphasize that if we can answer them 
successfully, Navy oceanography, and all 
other sorts of applications, will succeed. 
And let us never forget that turning the sea 
to our useful purposes is rapidly becoming 
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more than an attractive goal—it will soon 
be essential to our survival. 

I wish all of you, industry, Navy, and scien- 
tists, the very best of success in your meet- 
ings and deliberations. If you can arrive 
only at approaches to good solutions for the 
problems that face us, your efforts will have 
been worthwhile. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, we 
have just received from the President a 
reorganization plan which proposes to 
transfer the Community Relations Serv- 
ice from the Department of Commerce 
to the Justice Department. The Com- 
munity Relations Service, in its short 
lifetime, has proved extremely valuable 
in finding solutions to very difficult prob- 
lems in the field of civil rights. I believe 
that the President’s plan will greatly 
strengthen the work of this agency, and 
that we should support this proposal. 

The President proposes to move Com- 
munity Relations Service to the Justice 
Department as a fully integrated agency, 
independent of other arms of the Depart- 
ment, with its Director, bearing the rank 
of an Assistant Attorney General, report- 
ing directly to the Attorney General. 

He has also requested that in the fiscal 
year 1967 the budget—and manpower— 
of the Community Relations Service be 
increased 50 percent—in spite of the 
Spartan nature of the entire budget due 
to Vietnam. 

The President, as recently as February 
4, told the American people via press, 
radio and television, his reasons for en- 
larging the mission of the Community 
Relations Service. 

The Attorney General has also ex- 
pressed his enthusiastic support for this 
proposed enlargement of Community Re- 
lations Service activities—and his pleas- 
ure at having available for close consul- 
tation in his role as coordinator of Fed- 
eral civil rights efforts this agency which, 
perhaps more than any other, maintains 
true and compassionate communication 
with those who are struggling for the 
full realization of civil rights. 

The idea of a Community Relations 
Service was first proposed in the Congress 
by President Johnson when he was in 
the Senate 7 yearsago. Few know better 
than he how useful it has been thus far 
in aiding the objectives of this Govern- 
ment for peaceful and full achievement 
of civil rights for all Americans. He has 
requested that the Congress endorse a 
change which he believes will enhance its 
usefulness. 

I urge that the Congress give this 
endorsement. 


UKRAINIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, in 1918, after 24% centuries of 
foreign exploitation and domination, the 
people of the Ukraine charted their own 
course to freedom by declaring their in- 
dependence. Two years later, their 
hard-won independence was lost and the 
Ukraine was absorbed behind an iron 
curtain. 

As short lived as Ukrainian independ- 
ence was, these peoples’ commitment to 
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liberty and freedom has not faded or 
weakened. Today, their devotion to 
freedom, which was kindled during those 
2 short years, draws inspiration from 
this country and her commitment to 
self-determination for all oppressed peo- 
ples. 

On this 48th anniversary of Ukrainian 
independence, all of us join our Ukrain- 
ian friends in looking forward to the day 
when the Ukraine will have regained the 
freedom and national identity which is 
rightfully hers. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE 
HATCH ACT TO THE COMMUNITY 
ACTION PROGRAM AND VISTA 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, yester- 
day I introduced S. 2908, which extended 
the Hatch Act to cover employees of the 
community action program and the 
VISTA volunteers who receive the prin- 
cipal part of their salaries from Federal 
funds. I am most pleased with the en- 
thusiastic reception that this amendment 
has received. Already nine Senators 
have agreed to cosponsor this bill, and, 
of course, I expect many more from both 
sides of the aisle. Those who have al- 
ready added their names are Senators 
Prouty, MUNDT, Dominick, THURMOND, 
FANNIN, Morton, LAUSCHE, SALTONSTALL, 
and ALLOTT. Since the measure will be 
on the desk for 10 days, I urge my col- 
leagues to join with us in this effort. 

Mr, President, as I said yesterday, this 
is not a partisan bill and, in my judg- 
ment, this is a much needed amendment 
which will help to alleviate the main 
problem that has been plaguing the pov- 
erty program and help to assure that the 
benefits of the program will reach the 
country’s needy citizens. 

Today in the Washington Daily News 
there appeared an editorial entitled, 
“‘Hatch’ the Poverty Bunglers.” This 
editorial strongly supports my amend- 
ment, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it appear at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“HATCH” THE POVERTY BUNGLERS 

Since the outset, some phases of Presi- 
dent Johnson’s war on poverty have been 
complicated, if not disrupted, by squabbling 
and grabbiness among local politicians. 

Senator GEORGE Murpsy, of California, 
thinks he may have a remedy, although prob- 
ably not a cure. 

He said he will introduce a bill to ap- 
ply the Hatch Act to all administrators in 
the so-called community action and 
VISTA aspects of the program. These are 
the places where the most trouble has turned 
up. 

The Hatch Act, on the books since 1939, 
bars Federal employees from using their 
offices to influence voters or taking an active 
part in politics or political campaigns. 

Senator Murpny doubts his proposal would 
“solve all the problems,” but he hopes it 
would “make them pay more attention to 
the needs of the poor,” and less to poli- 
tics. 

There isn't any sound reason at all why 
Congress shouldn’t apply the same limita- 
tions to antipoverty employees as to other 
Government people. In ‘fact, in the case 
of the antipoverty employees, the restric- 
tions are especially needed. : 
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WHERE WERE THE PICKETS? 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, in the continuing public de- 
bate of the role of the United States in 
South Vietnam it is important that we 
recognize the efforts of our Government 
to meet the Communist leaders to discuss 
an end to the fighting. 

The Welch, W. Va., Daily News, in an 
editorial on January 29, 1966, asked the 
question “Why did we not see a march 
on Washington, or at least a few pickets 
outside the White House, to dramatize 
support for these efforts of the Govern- 
ment?” 

The question should be answered by 
those marchers and pickets who are now 
criticizing our Government for its efforts 
to protect the lives of our Armed Forces. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 

WHERE WERE THE PICKETS? 


Any time during the past month would 
have been an ideal time for a demonstration 
by the Vietnam war protesters—a demonstra- 
tion not against the United States but 
against the Hanoi regime. 

It was that long and more since this coun- 
try first halted bombing raids over North 
Vietnam. For 4 days during the Vietnamese 
new year’s celebrations our troops main- 
tained a strictly defensive posture, although 
the Vietcong’s unilateral cease-fire did not 
include Americans. 

In the meantime, Presidential peace emis- 
saries continued to scurry between Washing- 
ton and a dozen world capitals seeking the 
diplomatic formula that could lead to an 
armistice. 

Why did we not see a march on Washing- 
ton, or at least a few pickets outside the 
White House, to dramatize support for these 
efforts of the Government? Why no mass 
meetings putting a bit of pressure on the 
North Vietnamese who, as they themselves 
said, have been heartened by the activities 
of peace-loving American students? 

Why indeed? 

The silence of the past weeks has done 
more than the noisiest demonstration to ex- 
pose the double standard of the Vietniks and 
to prove the shallowness, naivete and essen- 
tial futility of their cause. 

This is not to charge them with the blame 
for the failure of the peace offensive. They 
are not that important, and in any event a 
demonstration in support of the Government 
at this stage would probably have counted 
for little in the international balance. 

It would, however, have been a welcome 
gesture of moderation and conciliation at 
home and have gone far toward reversing the 
trend that seems to be driving Americans 
into two extreme camps. 


EFFECTIVE CHEMICAL PESTICIDES 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, we are talking very seriously 
about helping feed a world where hun- 
ger is almost as great a threat as that 
of nuclear warfare. The need is so great 
that we must also help the underdevel- 
oped nations to modernize their agricul- 
ture. One indispensable tool in this 
modernization is effective chemical pesti- 
cides. 

Nevertheless, these indispensable tools 
have been under persistent attack since 
the publication of “Silent Spring,” the 
book by the late Rachel Carson in 1962. 
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This book, while brilliantly written, is 
primarly a propaganda tract, and the 
eharges it brought against pesticides 
have been refuted time and time again. 
Nevertheless, our Government itself has 
taken punitive action against pesticides, 
and damage to the milk industry, to for- 
ests, and to other crops has resulted. 
Outmoded and unnecessary restrictions 
remain in effect regardless of the facts 
spread upon the record. 

I think it is time to treat this whole 
matter in a commonsense manner, and 
to those who want to know what has 
happened and is still happening, I rec- 
ommend the reading of a brilliant ad- 
dress by K. T. Karabatsos, director of 
government relations of the Velsicol 
Chemical Corp., of Chicago. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Karabatsos’ speech be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHERE Do WE Go From HERE? 


(By K. T. Karabatsos, director of govern- 
ment relations, Velsicol Chemical Corp.) 


I am stating a truism when I say that the 
advent of synthetic pesticides has heralded 
@ new era both in health and in agriculture. 
The production of most of the important 
farm commodities is impossible without pes- 
ticides, and if we did not have them, such 
diseases as malaria and typhus—nonexistent 
in the United States—still would be helping 
fill our hospitals and cemeteries. We depend 
so much on pesticides that we take them for 
granted. Consequently, it is amazing to find 
these chemical agents under attack in this 
country by agencies of Government itself, 
and for reasons which, when closely exam- 
ined, turn out to be ephemeral. 

Nowadays we move at an increasingly fast 
pace in many areas. The past decade has 
seen marvelous achievements in science. 
Man has taken a walk in space, lived for 
weeks under the sea, developed a vaccine 
to protect against the crippling disease, 
polio, and is building airplanes. which move 
much faster than the speed of sound. One 
of the places which he intends to visit in 
the next few years is the moon, and per- 
haps other planets. 

Yet none of these is more fantastic than 
the agricultural technological revolution in 
our own Nation. 

Within the past 25 or 30 years, the pro- 
duction of most major agricultural com- 
modities has either doubled or tripled. For 
example, corn production in the 1925-29 
period approximated 26 bushels per acre; in 
1965 it is estimated at 72.1 bushels per acre. 
One reason that we have enough wheat for 
consumption here at home and hundreds of 
millions of bushels for export every year is 
that in the 1925-29 period we averaged 14 
bushels per acre; in 1965 production per acre 
is. estimated at 27.2 bushels! Or, to put it 
another way, we can grow approximately as 
much wheat as we produced 30 years ago 
on half the acreage. Cotton production to- 
day per acre is about three times what it was 
30 years ago. Milk production per cow is 
not far from double that in 1929—and so 
it goes in almost every area of farm produc- 
tion. 

There are many factors which have entered 
into this technological revolution—more fer- 
tilizer, better seed, the substitution of the 
machine for the horse, and the elimination of 
the burdensome drudgery involved in hand 
harvesting by the substitution of such effi- 
cient instuments as the reaper and the corn 
and cotton pickers. But close up front in 
the list of tools on which man increasingly 
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depends for modern agricultural production 
are synthetic pesticides. They save billions 
and billions of dollars every year. It has been 
estimated that, without them, 50 percent of 
the labor force could be needed on the farm, 
instead of the less than 8 percent which we 
find there today. 

Once again, let me emphasize that it is 
simply amazing that we find an unremitting 
and sustained attack on the use of these in- 
dispensable chemicals, Today millions of 
people accept as gospel the conclusions by 
the late Rachel Carson that the widespread 
use of pesticides threaten death and destruc- 
tion to the human race. These conclusions 
were drawn in the face of the fact that not 
one case of death or serious illness in this 
country has been traced to pesticides, where 
the latter were used as prescribed. Since 
Miss Carson had a magic way with words and 
since her book was widely read, it is under- 
standable that many laymen suspect and fear 
pesticides. It is almost incomprehensible 
the responsible agencies of Government 
back the propaganda in Miss Carson’s book, 
“Silent Spring,” and are conducting a per- 
sistent campaign against the agents which 
help make modern agriculture possible. 

‘Agricultural efficiency has a tremendous 
meaning to all of us. Let us look at it in 
terms of one very sensitive nerve, the pocket- 
book nerve. Food costs in the United States 
amount to about 18 cents of every dollar left 
after taxes and other fixed costs: Compare 
that to Russia where only 50 cents is left; 
Nigeria, 70 cents; Japan and Yugoslavia, 
around 45 cents. Or, if you feel that these 
countries do not offer fair comparisons, look 
at Italy, 43 cents; France, 31; and Britain, 28. 

To give you a more startling example, last 
year Americans spent $80, billion for food: 
Payment of taxes to Federal, State and local 
governments at the same time totaled almost 
$157 billion. So the cost of Government was 
just at double the cost of food. Most human 
beings throughout history, and even pre- 
history, have been primarily engaged in 
getting enough to eat. Even today 2 billion 
persons go to bed hungry in our food-short 
world. 

Unlike most nations in the world, our 
major problem isn't the grocery bill or having 
enough to eat, but the tax bill instead. How- 
eyer, I am not here today to talk about dol- 
lars and cents, but rather numbers and com- 
monsense. The numbers are the parts per 
billion that are raising havoc in agriculture. 
With new and very sensitive devices, pesti- 
cide residues can be found now where none 
could be found before. Some of the residues 
found are in billionth parts, or even tril- 
lionth, in relation to the whole. In the case 
of foods like milk where any residues (zero 
tolerance) are banned, these new instru- 
ments and their application have resulted in 
some costly and unpleasant results. We need 
commonsense to straighten out this mess. 

This mess affects you, the sugarbeet grow- 
ers, directly. You were told by one depart- 
ment of Government to use certain pesticides 
to protect your crop from damage due to soil 
insects. You followed those recommenda- 
tions only that another branch of the same 
Government wants to seize your crops be- 
cause of what it terms illegal residues. 

Lou haven't been told that these residues 
would be harmful to the public health. Ac- 
tually, they pose no health hazard. This is 
Government gobbledygook and redtape in 
full flower. And, as is customary, the inno- 
cent. bystander—you, in this instance—gets 
hurt. 

Fifteen years ago Congressman DELANEY, of 
New York, instigated an investigation on 
chemicals in food. Briefly, that committee 
heard charges that chemicals—pesticides in 
particular—were possibly (a word that cov- 
ers a world of territory) the cause of polio; 
stomach cancer, hepatitis, virus X, and just 
about anything else for which science had 
not yet been able to determine a cause. 
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Because of these possibilities, there was a 
public clamor for legislation. As adminis- 
trative assistant to Dr. A, L. Miller, then a 
Member of the House, I was called upon to 
help direct the so-called Miller amendment 
through the Congress. Nearly everyone con- 
sidered it an excellent bill. It was, accord- 
ing to the experts, ideally drawn, taking into 
consideration all facets of control, with 
safety the primary concern. It was hailed 
as the most significant legislation in the food 
and drug field of modern times, To this 
day it has served as the model for ensuing 
legislation regarding food additives, hazard- 
ous substances, and pesticide registration. 

It has been about 10 years since that leg- 
islation became law. Unfortunately, as you 
here today can attest, the results were quite 
different from our anticipations. 

Perhaps there is no one more aware of this 
than Dr. James H. Jensen, chairman of the 
“Zero—No Residue" Committee of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences. This committee 
this year issued a report saying zero toler- 
ance is unworkable. It certainly must have 
looked into the legislative history of the 
Miller amendment and must know that the 
congressional intent differed sharply from 
administration of the act. 

Mr. Miller and I were invited to the White 
House when President Eisenhower signed 
the amendment. Doc said to me at that 
time that, while he thought the bill was a 
good one, he feared that unless it was prop- 
erly administered, it might stifle industry 
research. It has, in my opinion, had that 
undesirable effect. 

In that connection, over 10 years have 
elapsed since a major new insecticide has 
been developed and placed on the market, 
I don't know that we can blame the amend- 
ment entirely, but certainly it has been a 
contributing factor in hindering explora- 
tion. Today, as the Miller amendment and 
related legislation is administered, the 
launching of a new pesticide is a task which 
is discouraging to many scientists and manu- 
facturers. And the furore in the wake of 
“Silent Spring“ made the job much, much 
harder, 

Another discouraging factor is the inter- 
departmental struggle to determine which 
agency will be given the most responsibility 
over pesticides. For with that authority 
goes bigger appropriations and more per- 
sonnel, The question is not whether pesti- 
cides should be regulated (that was answered 
a long, long time ago), but rather who should 
regulate them and, more important, where 
should regulation end? 

Often when I tell an audience that more 
agencies of government concern themselves 
with pesticides than any other product of 
industry, I encounter disbelief. More testing 
and premarketing clearances are required for 
pesticides than anything else available to the 
American public. This is true even though, 
as I have stated, there has not. been one case 
of illness or death traced to pesticides when 
the latter were properly used, I feel there is 
overregulation, which is cause for real 
concern and alarm. i 

Under the terms of the Miller amendment, 
the Department of Agriculture is to deter- 
mine how much of a residue may remain on 
a raw agricultural product when it is har- 
vested. The Food and Drug Administration 
then, if it nnds no health hazard, will estab- 
lish & numerical tolerance for that specific 
crop. Residue studies must be made on every 
crop for which the chemical will be used. In 
other words, the tolerance applies directly to 
the crop. 

This point has created a problem which 
has been ably described by Representative 
JAMIE WHITTEN, chairman of the Agriculture 
Subcommittee of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

He pointed out that, under the law as inter- 
preted by Government agencies, a residue of 
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7 parts per million of DDT would be per- 
fectly legal on certain crops, but if a 10th 
of a part per million were detected on an- 
other crop, the latter would be subject to 
seizure. This is in direct conflict with the 
intent of the Miller amendment. It throws 
both scientific judgment and commonsense 
to the winds. 

Earlier I mentioned some of our startling 
scientific achievements in space and com- 
munication, as well as health. I pointed out 
the most startling, in my opinion, were the 
achievements we have made in agriculture. 

My company, Velsicol Chemical Corp. is 
considered a leader in the fleld. The chemi- 
cal industry has developed insecticides which 
kill crop-devouring insects on contact. It 
has developed: Those which kill over a long 
period of time; those which give us more 
complete control of weeds and disease; those 
which actually regulate the growth of plants, 
or those which defoliate crops for simpler 
harvesting. 

As I have indicated, these pesticides, with 
fertilizers and other techniques, have created 
the technological revolution in agriculture. 

Nowhere but in America can one farmer 
produce enough to feed himself and 30 other 
persons. i 

Today we are in a great conflict with the 
Communist world. One of our strongest 
weapons is our superiority in agriculture. 

Do you realize that the Soviet Union needs 
4½ times as many farmworkers as we have 
in the United States, and still it produces 
only one-third as much meat and three-fifths 
as much grain? And over there they don't 
have acreage limitations. Instead of cutting 
back on intensive production, they regularly 
add more land to the plow. 

I was born and reared in a small agricul- 
tural community in Nebraska. My city 
cousins in the East don’t think much of the 
rural western areas but, believe me, this is 
ignorance on their part. Because there are 
many more people living in the cities than 
there are on the farm, the Congress and the 
Government agencies tend to have a citified 
approach to farming. 

I don’t know what the figures are today, 
but 5 years ago Dr. Karl Brandt, a member 
of the President’s Council of Economic Ad- 
visers, reported that there were then 15 
million trucks, cars, and combines, plus many 
millions of electric motors, on fewer than 4 
million American farms. He noted that the 
total horsepower of this mechanical equip- 
ment was equal to all the power used by all 
the factories and railroads in the Nation put 
together. i 

The American farmer is the largest con- 
sumer of gasoline, tires, steel and, as the rate 
of fertilizer use increases, he will soon be the 
largest consumer of chemicals. 

Next to the atomic bomb, the most serious 
threat facing mankind is hunger. It is cal- 
culated that today, as we meet here, 165,000 
children will be born, while 8,000 other people 
may die of malnutrition, and billions will go 
to sleep hungry. And so it will be tomorrow, 
and the next day, and the next. 

Our population is about 195 million, and 
at the present rate of increase it will be 
about 340 million by the year 2000. That 
means there will be 145 million more people 
seeking shelter, transportation, heat, light, 
clothing, schools, churches, and recreation. 
Biological man being what he is, these mil- 
lions will also seek weddings and food. So 
we shall have nearly 75 percent more mouths 
to feed. 7 

In the face of these near calamitous 
thoughts, I am amazed at the continuing 
attack on pesticides and the Government's 
attitude toward certain necessary chemicals. 

It is this attitude which is, in effect, de- 
priving you of the economical and effective 
use of the chlorinated hydrocarbons—DDT, 
aldrin, dieldrin, and heptachlor. Yet, let me 
repeat once more, there is no case on record 
of injury from pesticides where the latter are 
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properly used. Moreover, all the evidence 
available indicates that there is nothing to 
the theory that pesticide residues continue 
to accumulate in animal and human tissue 
until they reach dangerous proportions. 
This is the fundamental basis for the attack 
on the chlorinated hydrocarbons, or persist- 
ent pesticides, and without going into detail, 
let me say that not one of the antipesticide 
theories seems to hold up. 

About 3 years ago the late President Ken- 
nedy's Science Advisory Committee issued a 
report on pesticides which made a number of 
recommendations. Many of these récom- 
mendations were immediately accepted by 
‘the various Government agencies handling 
pesticides and by the scientific community 
at large. As is the case with many reports 
coming out of Washington, the agricultural 
interests had not been considered. As far as 
that goes, the Food Protection Committee of 
the National Academy of Sciences—National 
Research Council—was not even consulted. 
The Department of Agriculture and Food and 
Drug Administration were summoned only to 
answer specific questions. 

It was alarming to me that while the re- 
port recognized the essentiality of pesticides 
in modern agriculture, the point was ad- 
mitted reluctantly by the Committee. The 
report. actually advised that one objective 
should be the elimination of the use of the 
chlorinated hydrocarbons. However, the re- 
port presented no evidence to support this 
conclusion, and I have already stated that 
the available scientific data points in the 
other direction. ole 

Also there was a.lack of balance of values 
in that the report appeared to be oriented 
to a substantial degree to the protection of 
fish and Wildlife, while placing a secondary 
value upon the adequacy of our food supply 
in quantity and quality. 

Now, to quote Senator JAMÉS PEARSON, of 
Kansas, a member of the Senate committee 
which conducted hearings on the report, he 
said: “Without conclusive scientific basis, it 
set as a national goal the elimination of per- 
sistent pesticides. And this was done with- 
out defining persistency, without attempting 
to evaluate the impact of such a goal upon 
our food supply, the national income, or our 
competitive position in the export markets of 
the world.” 

The fact is, persistent pesticides, as we 
know them, represent 75 percent of those 
used in the United States and throughout 
the world. 

Some would lead you to believe that per- 
sistence is bad per se and that the only rea- 
son we have them is because industry has 
not been able to develop other types of con- 
trol. 

Well, this just isn’t so. 

They must be persistent because insects 
are persistent, and the only effective way to 
control them is to use a compound which 
will have an effect over a full period of growth 
and maturity. 

What is the alternative to persistent pesti- 
cides? 

Simply this, the repeated use of more ex- 
pensive chemicals and often a much greater 
hazard to the grower. I don’t believe you 
want this—I know my father-in-law who 
farms in Nebraska certainly doesn’t want it. 

Following the report of the President's 
Science Advisory Committee, the Academy 
of Sciences, the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion, the Department of Agriculture, land- 
grant colleges, and industry conducted ex- 
tensive studies. 

Working independently, these groups gave 
new assurances that the public health is not 
in danger from pesticide residues. 

Another recommendation of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee was to review 
the tolerances of chlordane. Velsicol Chemi- 
cal Corp. is the sole manufacturer of tech- 
nical chlordane, and we monitor that prod- 
uct continually—not only in the environ- 
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ment but also as to its toxicity to man. 
These studies are published and available 
to the scientific community for review. The 
special committee of experts named by the 
Food and Drug Administration, in conjunc- 
tion with the Academy of Sciences, studied 
all phases of chlordane and its uses and re- 
ported the product was less toxic to man 
today than when tolerances were originally 
established. Also, the product had been 
used extensively for over 15 years without 
harm to man. In other words, it was given 
a clean bill of health. 

Certainly this report casts grave doubts 
upon the other recommendations of the 
President's Committee, and one wonders just 
how much study went into the report. 

Another example stems from the recom- 
mendations on zero“ and “no residue” re- 
quirements of the Miller amendment. I 
have already said ‘that the Academy of Sci- 
ences in a strongly worded report stated the 
concept was scientifically untenable. Dr. 
Emil Mrak, chancellor of the University of 
California, stated: We are being asked to 
—— up proven benefits because of unproven 

ears.“ 

Senator Pearson commented further on 
the latter report, stating: I am advised that 
these last two reports have met with general 
acceptance in the scientific community, and 
some scientists have observed that the whole 
question of pesticides should be resolved 
by the National Academy of Sciences’ rather 
than the President’s Scientific Advisory Com- 
mittee’ which was, in fact, established in 
response to the Russian sputniks and was 
originally charged with the responsibility of 
8 science to our military establish- 
ment.” r 

The Academy of Sciences’ report states that 
“zero” should mean “negligible” and that 
“permissible” residues should be determined 
on the basis of actual daily acceptable in- 
take. Now that we have been shown the 
road, it is our job to demand that the public 
policy on pesticides follow this mandate. 

By way of reminder, the primary purpose 
of the Miller pesticide residue amendment 
was to insure the public health. Safety and 
only safety was its aim. 

In the beginning, zero tolerances and no 
residue registrations had to be based on 
available methods, which were only able to 
determine residue levels of around 0.1 ppm. 
The scientific community, chemists, and 
pharmacologists were aware that while these 
were the limits of detection, they believed 
some residue remained. Then along came 
the new analytical methods utilizing more 
sophisticated machines—machines that pur- 
ported to determine billionths and tril- 
lionths of a part. 

This, gentlemen, is when we got into the 
big numbers game. What is the significance 
of a billionth or trillionth? I defy anyone 
to explain it clearly enough for a layman 
to comprehend. 

We should dismiss these mathematical 
exercises. We are the unsuspecting victims 
of our scientific achievements. - 

Rather than being fearful, we should be 
reassured that we can measure amounts so 
small, even if the results are doubtful, For 
this can give us an unprecedented. early 
warning of any significant build-up of chem- 
icals in our environment. B 

Meantime, the Fish and Wildlife Service 
of the Department of the Interior and a 
segment of the Public Health Service should 
stop issuing reports which attack pesticides 
by inference and innuendo. 

In 1964, the Public Health Service blamed 
the death of over 5,175,000 fish on endrin, 
a chlorinated hydrocarbon. This charge 
was denied, and PHS changed its story on 
the circumstances which led to its conclu- 
sions several times. Five million of the fish 
were menhaden, a salt water variety, which 
died in the lower Mississippi and which 
ordinarily would be out of range of any 
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pesticide residues that might be in the 
water. It developed that PHS analyzed 
only one menhaden and that little could be 
told from the condition of that fish. 

The Fish and Wildlife Service has issued 
several releases which inferred that certain 
species of birds might be vanishing because 
of pesticides. Yet in 1964 the Fish and Wild- 
life Service asked for over $600,000 to com- 
bat the depredations of birds in the rice- 
growing areas of the Arkansas-Mississippi 
Delta where persistent pesticides are inten- 
sively used. On the one hand to blame pes- 
ticides for the scarcity of certain bird species, 
and on the other to ask for money to com- 

bat birds in a territory where the chlorinated 
hydrocarbons drench the soil puts the Fish 
and Wildlife Service in a farcical position, 
but apparently the Service does not mind. 
In a Senate speech on October 22, 1965, Sen- 
ator DIRKSEN said of this situation: 

“Offhand, it would seem that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is going out of its way 
to make itself ridiculous. On the one hand, 
it solemnly issues warnings that pesticide 
residues may be exterminating the bald eagle, 
ospreys, the whooping crane, and so on, and 
on the other, it solemnly goes to Co: 
to ask for money to combat the millions of 
birds which are eating rice and other grain 
in a section where chlorinated hydrocarbon 
pesticides—the great bugaboo of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior—are used more widely 
than in almost any other part of the coun- 
try.” 

The Department of the Interior had 
banned the use of the chlorinated hydrocar- 
bons on lands it administers, although, as I 
have pointed out, there is nothing which war- 
rants such a ban. There is evidence that 
the substitutes for the persistent pesticides 
are not doing the job, although they are 
costing more. As a consequence, damage to 
the forests and lands under the administra- 
tion from pests is mounting, but the ban on 
the persistent pesticides remains. In my 
opinion, it will be lifted only when ravages 
to forest lands become so costly that the 
Department will have to retreat. 

In September 1965, the Public Health Serv- 
ice put out a press release which announced 
it was going to help New York State health 
authorities try to determine whether pesti- 
cides were a factor in cancer deaths in that 
State. Down in the statement it was said 
there was no evidence to connect pesticides 
and cancer, but, as Senator DIRKSEN pointed 
out: “The release is couched in language de- 
signed to arouse alarm and apprehension over 
the use of pesticides.” 

One has only to look around him to see 
that birds and other forms of wildlife are 
flourishing in the sections where pesticides 
are put into the ground and on growing 
crops. This alone, it seems to me, should 
allay the apprehension which Fish and Wild- 
life and Public Health Service are trying to 
arouse. 

The most important thing the agricultural 
community can do during the coming year is 
to put forth all its efforts to see to it that the 
residues report is fully implemented. This 
report says that the zero concept is foolish 
and that residue content should be based on 
safety factors. This makes sense: 

If this is done, many of the problems you 
have been facing the past couple of years will 
fade away, and you will be able to get back 
to the business of producing wholesome, free 
from insect damage, sugar beets. 


THE JAYCEES’ FINEST HOUR 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
the January edition of the U.S. Jaycees 
Future and JCI World, the lead article 
is entitled “The Jaycees’ Finest Hour.” 

The article refers to the 20th Junior 
Chamber International World Congress 
held in Sydney, Australia, in November 
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1965. The article lists the election of 
Edward A. Merdes, of Fairbanks, Alaska, 
as international president as one of the 
reasons for the glowing description of 
the conference. 

I concur, for I know Mr. Merdes per- 
sonally and am confident that he will 
be an excellent representative of the 
organization and of his nation in his 
world travels as president of Jaycees In- 
ternational. As an example of the dedi- 
cation with which he approaches his of- 
fice, Mr. Merdes requested that I help 
arrange a series of briefings with State 
Department officials on the countries he 
was to visit. I was happy to do so. 

Mr. Merdes is currently on a tour of 
Central America. Before he left, he 
spent 2 days meeting with officials of the 
Central America desks at the State De- 
partment. In March he will tour South 
America. Before he leaves on that trip 
he will receive a briefing at the State 
Department. 

It is a source of pride for all Alaskans 
that a Fairbanks resident was the first 
American to be elected president of Jay- 
cees International since 1956-57. It 
should be a source of pride to all Ameri- 
cans that this Fairbanks attorney ap- 
proaches his duties with such dedication. 
It is comforting to know that the State 
Department took such a strong interest 
in briefing a man who while representing 
an international organization will also 
be representing the United States. 

I ask unanimous consent that the first 
part of the article entitled “The Jaycees' 
Finest Hour” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE JAYCEES Finest Hour: A REPORT OF THE 
20TH JCI WORLD CONGRESS 

(By Stokely Hays, manager, international 
relations, the U.S. Jaycees) 

There are 130 U.S. Jaycees who will re- 
member the 20th Junior Chamber Interna- 
tional World Congress because of the warmth 
and hospitality of the Australian people. 

There are over 1,500 members of Junior 
Chamber International who will remember 
the 20th World Congress because of the 
strong contributions made to the organiza- 
tion by Jaycees from the United States. 

For the U.S. Jaycees, the 20th World Con- 
gress of Junior Chamber International was 
their finest hour. Not since the founding of 
JCI in 1944 have the U.S. Jaycees played such 
an important role at an international con- 
gress, nor have they accomplished so much. 
The accomplishments will long be felt and 
remembered with satisfaction by all mem- 
bers of JCI. 

U.S. Jaycee President Jim Skidmore 
summed it best when he said, “We not only 
have an obligation to extend leadership to 
U.S. Jaycees, but also to share our talents 
and many years of experience throughout 
the world.” 

Ed Merdes, past U.S. Jaycee vice president, 
and present general legal counsel of Junior 
Chamber International, was elected world 
president of JCI. 

Ed is the first U.S. Jaycee to run for or be 
elected president of JCI since Ira D. Kaye of 
San Francisco in 1956-57. 

Ed was elected to this honor unanimously 
and without opposition, but not until after 
two very strong and popular Jaycees gave 
strong consideration to standing for JCI’s 
highest office. The fact that they chose not 
to run shows the great respect Ed Merdes has 
built for himself and the U.S. Jaycees within 
the international organization. 
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In his acceptance speech, Ed said in part: 
“Being elected president of Junior Chamber 
International is, I believe, the finest tribute 
a young man, his family, and his country 
can receive. There is an awesome feeling and 
deep sense of humility just considering the 
possibility of being elected president of this 
dynamic organization. I approach this com- 
ing year with an attitude of determination 
and dedication to give my best and all as 
your president. 

“We surely all agree that the Jaycees have 
just barely scratched the surface in finding 
ways to build our communities in this ever- 
changing world so that freedom, justice and 
the better way of life prevail. 

“It is my intention to work for these goals 
and at the same time, serve our organization 
so that I may in some small way repay 
Junior Chamber for the inestimable benefits 
it has showered upon me. I pray that with 
your help and that of Junior Chamber mem- 
bers throughout the free world, to discharge 
the obligations of world president with dig- 
nity.” 

Ed was born near Pittsburgh, Pa. on Jan- 
uary 12, 1929, one of 13 children. He is now 
married and the father of six. 

A graduate of Cornell University of Law, 
Ed is a partner in the law firm of McNealy 
& Merdes in Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Besides his Jaycee activities, Ed is the gen- 
eral legal counsel to the president and regents 
of the University of Alaska. He is the 
former deputy attorney general of the State 
of Alaska and is now the city manager and 
city attorney of Fairbanks. 

He is the past president of the Alaska 
Junior Bar Conference, past president of the 
Alaska National Guard Officers Association, 
an officer of the Knights of Columbus, a 
scoutmaster, and serves on the board of 
directors of the Alaska State Bank and Alas- 
ka Airlines. 

In 1956, he was a charter member and 
initial vice president of the Juneau (Alaska) 
Jaycees. One year later, he organized the 
State organization and was the first presi- 
dent of the Alaska Jaycees. In 1958, he was 
elected the first vice president of the US. 
Jaycees from Alaska. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr, Presi- 
dent, the University of Missouri—the 
first State university to be founded west 
of the Mississippi—has for over 100 years 
been of tremendous service to the peo- 
ple of Missouri. The growth and devel- 
opment of our State has been deeply in- 
tertwined with the history of this great 
university. 

In 1954, Elmer Ellis was promoted 
from professor to president and the 
school began an important and vigorous 
movement toward higher standards in 
curriculum, facilities, and- students. 

A recent Time article traces the ad- 
vances made under the administration 
of Dr. Ellis and looks ahead to the chal- 
lenges that will be facing Dr. John Car- 
rier Weaver when he succeeds to the 
presidency on the retirement of Dr. Ellis. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNIVERSITIES: Missourt’s UPWARD REACH 

Six Ionic columns, cracked and ivy- 
covered, remind students at the Columbia 
campus of the University of Missouri that 
they attend the oldest State university west 
of the Mississippi. The columns are all that 
remain of the university's first academic hall, 
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opened in 1843 and destroyed by fire in 1892. 
Ironically and ionically, age was almost the 
only distinction that the university could 
claim 15 years ago. Now Missouri is making 
up time vigorously and fast. 

Missouri's early growth was hindered first 
by envious legislators from other counties 
who refused to appropriate funds for it, later 
by the belief that the university was a seed- 
bed of rebel sentiment in the Civil War. In 
1907 Missouri’s medical school was one of 
many singled out in a study by Education 
Critic Abraham Flexner as scandalously in- 
competent, and was cut back to a 2-year 
course. 

In the late 1920’s President Stratton Brooks 
faced a year-long student-faculty revolt, 
triggered by his suspension of three sociology 
instructors for having asked 600 students if 
they thought the low economic status of 
women had any effect upon sexual relations. 
By then Missouri had long been caught, as 
President Elmer Ellis puts it, “between 
northern aspirations and southern methods 
of taxation.” 

TOUGH AND FOLKSY 

The university's upward reach began in 
1954 with the promotion of Ellis, a placid 
history professor and dean, to the presi- 
dency. He turned into a tough administrator 
who managed to excite his faculty even while 
driving it hard, yet remeined folksy enough 
to coax money out of a rural legislature. A 
new 4-year medical center, opened in 1956, 
now trains 316 students, treats 10,000 hos- 
pital patients and 6,500 clinic patients a year. 
Ellis worked to promote a $75 million State 
bond issue in 1958, a third of it going to 
finance 17 new buildings. His energetic lob- 
bying helped boost operating funds from $18 
million to $82 million a year. In the same 
period, money devoted annually to university 
research multiplied ninefold to nearly $20 
million, and enrollment tripled to 30,000 full- 
time students. 

In addition, Missouri changed from a 
school that had largely served agricultural 
interests into a many-faceted science-con- 
scious institution trying to meet the needs 
of the State’s urban growth. It took over 
the impoverished private University of 
Kansas City in 1963, made it a coequal uni- 
versity campus with schools of dentistry, 
pharmacy, and music. It elevated a St. Louis 
junior college, to similar status, will convert 
it to a 4-year curriculum this fall. Another 
campus in Rolla, which is about 100 miles 
southwest of St. Louis in the Ozarks, was 
created out of a school of mines and metal- 
lurgy. 

This statewide system now boasts the Na- 
tion's largest university nuclear reactor (10 
megawatts), will offer a Ph. D. in nuclear 
engineering next fall, has a forward-looking 
space science research center exploring the 
possibilities of creating permanent settle- 
ments on the moon. Its pioneering school 
of journalism, first in the Nation when 
founded in 1908, produces a citywide daily 
newspaper and operates the only television 
station in Columbia. The university is look- 
ing for a topflight dean of graduate studies 
to direct its growing research activities—and 
is willing to pay $30,000 to get him. 

TOWARD. FERMENT 

Whether Missouri now moves into the 
top rank of public universities will depend 
largely on John Carrier Weaver, 50, vice presi- 
dent for academic affairs and dean of facul- 
ties at Ohio State, who will succeed Ellis 
next August. Son of a former speech de- 
partment chairman at the University of Wis- 
consin, Weaver holds a Ph. D, in geography 
from Wisconsin and has spent most of his 
career in Midwestern public universities, in- 
cluding Minnesota, Kansas State, Nebraska 
and Iowa. These schools, he insists, repre- 
sent “the full flowering of the public land- 
grant concept—education, research and serv- 
ice combined.” 
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Weaver has no doubts about which of these 
comes first. He contends that “teaching is 
a university’s prime reason for being“ and 
that “what really matters in higher educa- 
tion is individual young people and their 
individual minds.” A teacher’s aim, he 
argues, is “to produce disquiet, make stu- 
dents question dogma. Good education 
doesn’t produce stability. It should produce 
ferment.” Unlike Weaver, the lowly under- 
grad is not likely to be forgotten, and the 
ferment is already going, 


HISTORY AND ACTIVITIES OF THE 
U.S. COAST AND GEODETIC SUR- 
VEY, AND THE SERVICE OF VICE 
ADM. H. ARNOLD KARO AS DIREC- 
TOR 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, it is 

my pleasure today to speak to you in be- 

half of myself and Senator JACKSON, 
about the oldest scientific organization 
in our Federal Government, the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, on this 159th an- 
niversary of its founding, and of the 
remarkable record of its former Director, 

Vice Adm. H. Arnold Karo. 

CONSOLIDATION OF THE COAST AND GEODETIC 
SURVEY AND THE WEATHER BUREAU 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Weather Bureau, both of the De- 
partment of Commerce, were consoli- 
dated on July 13, 1965, to form the new 
Environmental Science Services Admin- 
istration—ESSA—of the Department of 
Commerce. The Central Radio Propaga- 
tion Laboratory of the National Bureau 
of Standards was transferred to ESSA 
in October 1965. ESSA now provides a 
single national focus for all of the en- 
vironmental science activities of the 
Department of Commerce, and is moving 
vigorously ahead in meeting the expand- 
ing environmental science and service 
needs of the Nation. These activities are 
essential to the Nation’s industry and 
commerce, and they are of critical im- 
portance to its overall scientific effort 
including the space programs. The pri- 
mary activities of ESSA include survey- 
ing and charting services, weather serv- 
ices, the use of satellites for weather ob- 
servation and other environmental uses, 
and scientific exploration and study of 
the oceans, of the lower and upper atmos- 
phere, of the size and shape of the 
earth, of seismology, the earth’s mag- 
netic field, in fact all of the geophysical 
sciences. 

The consolidation of these two old-line 
scientific agencies of the Government, 
and part of a third, into one larger orga- 
nization was a logical step in recognition 
of the complexity of present-day science 
and technology, and of the need to pool 
the instrumental and human resources 
of a number of scientific specialties to 
attain better direction and greater effi- 
ciency for the overall effort. The Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and the Weather 
Bureau have retained their names as ma- 
jor components of the new organization, 
and President Johnson nominated Dr. 
Robert M. White, Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, to be Administrator of ESSA, 
and Rear Adm. H. Arnold Karo, Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, to be 
Deputy Administrator of ESSA with the 
rank of vice admiral. These appoint- 
ments were confirmed by the Senate on 
July 20, 1965. Both of these gentlemen 
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are eminently qualified and I am sure 

that we can look forward to great ac- 

e from this new organiza- 
on. 

Each of these agencies has a long and 
enviable record of service to this Nation. 
It is for this reason that I note with a 
certain nostalgia the end of their exist- 
ence as individual bureaus in our Gov- 
ernment, since the consolidation in a 
very real sense means the loss of the in- 
dividual identity of the Weather Bureau 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey. For 
this reason, I speak to you today of the 
U.S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and its 
recent Director, Vice Adm. H. Arnold 
Karo, and to officially recognize his more 
than four decades of dedicated service. 

HISTORY OF THE U.S. COAST AND GEODETIC 

SURVEY 


On the 10th of this February, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey will have 
completed 159 years of service to this 
Nation. Beginning early in the 19th 
century this agency started and devel- 
oped the science and art of higher sur- 
veying and cartography in the United 
States and has maintained one of the 
world’s leading higher surveying and 
charting organizations for nearly a cen- 
tury and a half. The Coast and Geodetic 
Survey and its leaders played a prom- 
ment part in the 19th century develop- 
ment of science and technology in the 
United States. They were identified 
with a great variety of scientific devel- 
opments such as the organization of the 
National Academy of Sciences, the 
Smithsonian Institution, and the Na- 
tional Bureau of Standards. I repeat 
here the proclamation of the President 
of the United States of February 1957 
in honor of the 150th anniversary of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey: 

A PROCLAMATION BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 

Whereas by an Act of Congress approved 
February 10, 1807 (2 Stat. 413), President 
Thomas Jefferson was authorized and re- 
quested to cause a survey to be taken of the 
coast of the United States and to take such 
further action as he deemed proper for com- 
pleting an accurate chart of every part of 
these coasts; and 

Whereas the observance of the 150th an- 
niversary of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
which traces its origins to the above-men- 
tioned act, will honor the services of the 
officers and employees of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey who have maintained so zeal- 
ously the reputation of our Nation in the de- 
velopment of mathematical and physical 
sciences related to higher surveying and 
cartography; and 

Whereas the Coast and Geodetic Survey, in 
surveying uncharted coastal waters and in 
mapping virgin regions of our country and 
its territories and possessions, has been safe- 
guarding life and commerce for a century 
and a half; and 

Whereas the devotion, industry, efficiency, 
and enterprise of Coast and Geodetic Survey 
personnel throughout the years have set an 
enviable record of public service: Now, there- 
fore, 

I, Dwight D. Eisenhower, President of the 
United States of America, do hereby pro- 
claim the month of February, 1957, as Coast 
and Geodetic Survey Month, and I call upon 
my fellow citizens to salute the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey during that month with 
ceremonies designed to give appropriate rec- 
ognition to one of our oldest and most re- 
spected Federal agencies on the occasion of 
its sesquicentennial anniversary. 
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In witness whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand and caused the Seal of the United 
States of America to be affixed. 

Done at the city of Washington this 10th 
day of January in the year of our Lord 1957, 
and of the Independence of the -United 
States of America the 181st. 

(Signed) DWIoRr D. EISENHOWER, 


First called a Survey of the Coast, later 
the Coast Survey, and, since 1878, the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey—this orga- 
nization had its origin in the recognition 
of Federal responsibility to provide 
nautical charts and related publications 
to insure the safety of maritime com- 
merce. This is still a major function of 
the Bureau and practically all of today’s 
activities are an outgrowth of the scien- 
tific and’ engineering work required to 
produce and maintain up-to-date nauti- 
cal charts for the coastal waters of the 
United States. 

Before charts could be compiled and 
printed, however, a great amount of sur- 
veying had to be done to measure the 
coastline and the adjacent waters. The 
field surveys required to produce nauti- 
cal charts included: Geodetic surveys to 
establish the latitude and longitude, and 
elevation above sea level, of selected 
places or points—so that each place on 
each chart would be uniquely related to 
all other places on the earth, and so that 
each chart would fit exactly into a per- 
fectly connected series of hundreds of 
charts that would be required to cover 
the coastal waters of the United States; 
topographic surveys to map the coastline 
and to position features of importance 
to navigation; hydrographic surveys to 
determine the depths of the waters, to 
locate submerged dangers to navigation, 
and to find and position the safe pas- 
sages for shipping; tide observations and 
tidal current observations to reduce the 
soundings to least depths and to provide 
the navigator with information about 
the tidal forces affecting his movements; 
and observations of the earth’s mag- 
netism to map the direction and force 
of the magnetic field so that the mariner 
could know the relationship between 
magnetic north and true north at any 
place. 

The fact that this small organization, 
from its very modest beginning in the 
early 19th century, was able to provide 
a rapidly growing Nation with a Master 
Surveying and Charting Agency and has 
been able to provide a continuing service 
to science and commerce for more than 
150 years is due in no small part to 
the fortunate circumstances of its early 
history. Many men of high talent and 
ability grace the pages of its early rec- 
ord—men such as George Davidson, who 
authored the “Pacific Coast Pilot” of 
1889, the most complete record of the 
coast ever to be published for the use of 
the mariner; Rollin Harris, who pio- 
neered in the field of tidal research, and 
published a voluminous manual of tides 
in which a new and comprehensive theory 
was formulated; Henry Whiting, who 
served the Bureau with distinction for 
59 years and whose professional excel- 
lence as a topographer was interna- 
tionally recognized: Charles Sanders 
Peirce, who pioneered in the develop- 
ment and use of pendulums in gravity 
measurement, and who laid the founda- 
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tion for the philosophy of pragmatism; 
Charles Schott; who for 50 years directed 
all the intricate computations and ad- 
justments of field observations required 
in the geodetic, magnetic, cartographic, 
and tidal operations; and John Hayford, 
whose investigations of the size and 
shape of the earth resulted in the deriva- 


tion of a new figure—the International: 


Ellipsoid of Reference. These are only 
a few in a long roll—a roll of honor in 
the annals of the Survey. But particu- 
lar mention should be made of two early 
leaders—Ferdinand Rudolph . Hassler 
and Alexander Dallas Bache—who stand 
in the front rank of those who left the 
greatest impress on the bureau’s work 
during its difficult, formative period, and 
under whose direction the Survey evolved 
from a mere concept into an organiza- 
tional entity with a fully developed plan 
of execution that became easily adapt- 
able to a developing and expanding 
America. 

Ferdinand Hassler, the first Superin- 
tendent of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey, was selected with the assistance of 
the American Philosophical Society. 
This was a fortunate and historical 
choice... Professor Hassler was a Swiss 
geodesist and mathematician. He rec- 
ognized. the vast surveying effort, and 
the quality of surveying that would be 
required to produce the charts for a new 
nation in such manner as to be a perma- 
nent asset. He knew how to bring the 
instruments and the techniques needed 
from Europe and to train the engineers 
and scientists that would be needed here. 
Further, he was a person who could not 
be stampeded into haphazard work, or 
hasty decisions, in order to attain spec- 
tacular but impermanent results. 

Alexander Dallas Bache, the second 
Superintendent of the Coast and Geo- 


detic Survey, was a noted scientist of his, 


day and an able administrator. He un- 
derstood the foundations laid down by 
Hassler and he was able to maintain 
those standards in the great period of ex- 
pansion that occurred during his admin- 
istration. The 10-year period following 
Bache’s appointment in 1843 saw more 
territory added to the United States 
than any other decade of American his- 
tory. Texas and the entire Pacific region 
were added during his tenure. Surveys 
were started along the gulf coast in 1845, 
and in California in 1848. 

When the Bureau was authorized in 
1807, the tidal shoreline of the Nation 
comprised about 30,000 statute miles 
along the Atlantic seaboard. The acqui- 
sition of new territories on the gulf 
coast and the Pacific coast, the acquisi- 
tion of Alaska and the Hawaiian Islands, 
and the stewardship that we assumed 
over the Philippine Islands increased 
the shoreline of the country to 110,000 
statute miles. Bordering this extensive 
coastline was a belt of over 2,500,000 
square miles of coastal waters that re- 
quired surveys in the interest of water- 
borne commerce and navigation. 

The plan of operations for the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey as set forth by 
Hassler and developed by Bache and his 
successors includes three broad phases: 
First, scientific study and investigation 
to develop knowledge, procedures, and 
instruments for surveying and charting 
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the continent; second, a diversified sys- 
tem of surveys to literally measure the 
earth and to obtain the data required 
for charts and for other scientific and 
engineering purposes; and third, the 
cartographic activities required to com- 
pile, reproduce, print, and distribute 
charts and other information. 

Today, the work of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey includes these primary 
activities: 

A geodesy program to determine the 
size and figure of the earth, including 
measurement of the earth’s gravity, and 
to establish the basic geodetic control 
monumented stations of known latitude 
and longitude) and bench marks of 
known elevation above sea level—that 
provides the framework for all mapping 
and charting, for many types of surveys, 
and for engineering works including proj- 
ects dealing with long-range missiles 
and space exploration. 

Aeronautical and nautical charting 
programs to produce aeronautical and 
nautical charts of the United States in- 
cluding all of the survey activities re- 
quired for this purpose such as hydro- 
graphic surveys, the mapping of land 
areas, tide observations, and the meas- 
urement of the velocity and direction of 
tidal currents. 

An oceanography program to survey, 
to explore and to study the physical, 
chemical, and biological properties of the 
world’s oceans and the underlying topog- 
raphy—to produce charts for subsurface 
navigation, and for the discovery and 
better utilization of the mineral and 
food resources in the oceans. 

A program in geomagnetism to make 
magnetic surveys and operate magnetic 
observatories to chart the distribution of 
the strength and direction of the earth’s 
magnetic field, and to study the fluctua- 
tions as well as the long-term changes in 
the magnetic field. The results are 
used as an aid to navigation and survey- 
ing; they also constitute a part of the 
national and international effort to 
understand, to predict, and to utilize the 
magnetic field in connection with geo- 
physical exploration, radio propagation 
forecasting, physics of the solid earth, 
and the exploration of interplanetary 
space. 

A seismology program to operate a 
worldwide system of seismograph sta- 
tions for the location of earthquakes, and 
to study the nature and magnitude of 
destructive earthquake motions to pro- 
vide information for the design of build- 
ings and structures in earthquake areas, 
and eventually to find some means of 
predicting the place and time of occur- 
rence of destructive earthquakes. This 
activity also includes the operation of a 
seismic seawave warning system in the 
Pacific to protect life and property on the 
islands and around the rim of the Pacific 
Ocean, 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey has in 
the past and continues to render many 
public services in addition to the specific 
programs mentioned above. In the early 
years it included the Office of Weights 
and Measures until the Bureau of Stand- 
ards was organized in 1901. It has been 
associated with the demarcation of our 
national boundaries since 1857. One of 
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the three commissioners appointed for 
the joint effort of Mexico and the United 
States to remonument their common 
boundary was from the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey. The Superintendent of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey repre- 
sented the United States on the Alaska 
Boundary Commission, for the joint un- 
dertaking with Canada, to perpare maps 
for the Alaska boundary tribunal and 
later to lay out that boundary on the 
ground. Under the treaty with Canada 
of 1908, the Superintendent of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey represented the 
Government of the United States for the 
demarcation of the boundary between 
Canada and the United States from the 
eastern seaboard to the Pacific Ocean 
except for the water boundary through 
the St. Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes. The Coast and Geodetic Survey 
has surveyed many State and local 
boundaries, as for example the Mason- 
Dixon Line. Recently this Bureau sur- 
veyed and marked the boundary between 
Arizona and California. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey ren- 
dered extremely important technical 
services to the Nation during the Civil 
War and during subsequent wars. 
Fifty-five percent of the commissioned 
personnel of this bureau and six of its 
major survey vessels were transferred 
to the Armed Forces during World War 
II, and most of the remaining facilities 
of the bureau were devoted to various 
phases of the war effort, particularly to 
the preparation of both aeronautical and 
nautical charts for the armed services. 
Support of the military services has con- 
tinued since the war. The Coast and 
Geodetic Survey assisted the Department 
of the Army in organizing and conduct- 
ing the field work for the extended are 
of triangulation along the 30th meridian 
in Africa. It readjusted the entire tri- 
angulation network of Western Europe 
for the Department of the Army and 
assisted that Department in organizing 
and starting the Inter-American Geo- 
detic Survey. It conducts geodetic sur- 
veys for the location of optical and radar 
tracking stations along the missile ranges 
for the missile and space effort. 


VICE ADM. H. ARNOLD KARO 


I come now to the career of Vice Adm. 
H. Arnold Karo and to his outstanding 
record as Director of the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey from August 1955 to July 
1965 when the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey was merged into ESSA. 

When Admiral Karo became Director 
of the Coast and Geodetic Survey, that 
agency was at one of the low points of 
its long career. Because of financial and 
staff limitations since the end of World 
War II, the bureau had dropped out of 
the mainstream of modern scientific ef- 
fort of our Government. Its accom- 
plishments in the production of surveys 
and charts were still impressive, but re- 
search and development were being ne- 
glected and the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey was not filling its rightful place in the 
scientific community of our Government 
and Nation; the place for which it was 
so well fitted by tradition and experience. 

Karo changed this situation, he 
changed it completely. With great 
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energy, tireless. effort, rare judgment, 
and unusual dedication—he pried the 
necessary support from a sometimes re- 
luctant executive and a sometimes re- 
luctant Congress—and he literally took 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey by the 
scruff of its neck and shook it out of the 
past into the modern scientific period. 
He retooled and reorganized the Bureau 
for a new scientific and engineering 
effort. He effected the greatest change 
in the Coast and Geodetic Survey that 
has occurred in nearly a century. The 
job is done—the Coast and. Geodetic 
Survey for the last several years has a 
new spirit and a new look; it is now well 
prepared to take its proper role as a 
part of the new ESSA. organization. 
Time does not permit me to enumerate 
all of Admiral Karo’s accomplishments 
as Director, but I would be remiss not 
to mention some of the most noteworthy 
of these. Hydrography and ocean- 
ography are major activities of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and of increasing 
importance to this Nation, but, in 1955 
when Admiral Karo became Director, 
the Bureau's fleet of vessels was com- 
pletely inadequate for present day 
needs—there were too few of them and 
many were too old for effective and effi- 
cient service. The new ships construc- 
tion program, initiated by Admiral Karo 
and still in progress, comprises the most 
extensive modernization and enlarge- 
ment of the survey fleet in the history of 
the Bureau. Nine new ships now in 
various stages of construction will join 
the fleet within the next few years and 
thus follow three that have been com- 
pleted since 1960. These new vessels will 
be equipped with the latest electronic, 
navigational, and surveying instruments 
available. Three class 2 hydrographic 
survey ships and two class 1 ocean- 
ographie ships are now under construc- 
tion. Also under construction are two 
additional class 3 hydrographic survey 
ships and two class 4 wire drag vessels. 
Bids have been requested for an addi- 
tional class 1A oceanographic ship. The 
class 1 ship Oceanographer now nearing 
completion is 303 feet long and is the 
largest ship ever to be constructed in 
the United States specifically for ocean- 
ography. This vessel will have the most 
modern oceanographic and navigational 
equipment with adequate laboratory 
space for ocean surveys, over 4,000- 
square feet of laboratory space. 
Realizing that the Bureau could not 
stand still in science and technology but 
must either advance or regress, Admiral 
Karo reorganized the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey completely to permit a new em- 
phasis on oceanography and the physical 
sciences. He established an Office of 
Research and Development for research 
and development in oceanography, geod- 
esy, seismology, terrestrial magnetism, 
and supporting disciplines; and invited 
prominent and well-qualified scientists 
to join the Bureau’s staff. This staff 
now includes a group of highly qualified 
scientists and engineers, and the Bureau 
programs are being conducted with a 
new emphasis and within the main- 
stream of the Nation’s scientifie activity. 
Scientists from other nations have been 
invited to the Bureau, have accepted, and 
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are making valuable contributions to 
Bureau programs. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey, under 
Admiral Karo’s direction, has taken a 
prominent part in the Nation's newly 
emphasized oceanographic program. 
The Bureau’s part in this program will 
increase as the new ships are completed, 
but a notable start has already been 
made. Surveys by the ships Explorer 
in the South Atlantic, Pioneer in the 
Indian Ocean, and Surveyor and Path- 
finder in the Central and North Pacific, 
together with the new research effort in 
oceanography, are indicative of the 
Bureau’s future in this program. 

Admiral Karo invited Dr. Hellmut 
Schmid, one of the world’s foremost ge- 
odesists, to join the Bureau's staff—and 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. with the 
assistance of Dr. Schmid and its own 
Staff of experts has devised and put into 
operation a system of satellite triangu- 
lation that permits the accurate meas- 
urements of long distances, even across 
the oceans, to connect the continents 
and the many different geodetic datums 
of the world. This system of satellite 
triangulation is now being used by the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey in coopera- 
tion with the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration and the Depart- 
ment of Defense to establish a system of 
triangulation that will encircle the 
earth. 

Admiral Karo expanded and broad- 
ened the Coast and Geodetic Survey pro- 
grams in terrestrial magnetism and 
seismology to meet present day needs for 
basic information for geophysical ex- 
ploration, radio propagation forecasting, 
space exploration, for the design of 
structures against earthquakes, for the 
maintenance of a seismic seawave warn- 
ing system around the Pacific basin, and 
finally to work toward the development 
of means of forecasting destructive 
earthquakes. During his term as Direc- 
tor, the Bureau has built. 10 observa- 
tories for geomagnetic and seismological 
observations and research. These ob- 
servatories are now operating at Fred- 
ricksburg, Va.; San Juan, Puerto Rico; 
Dallas, Tex.; Albuquerque, N. Mex,; 
Castle Rock, Calif; Newport, Wash.; at 
Anchorage and Adak, Alaska; Honolulu, 
Hawaiian Islands; and on Guam. The 
Bureau is cooperating in the U.S. Antare- 
tic research program and in 1960 Ad- 
miral Karo went to Antarctica and to 
the South Pole to inspect Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey installations and to en- 
courage the Bureau personnel stationed 
there. 

Admiral Karo was born December 24, 
1903, at Lyons, Nebr., where he attended 
elementary and high school. He was 
graduated from the University of Ne- 
braska with the degree of bachelor of 
science in civil engineering in 1923 and 
entered on duty with the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey immediately thereafter. 
He has devoted his entire professional 
career of over 42 years to service in the 
commissioned corps of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey. Admiral Karo is a 
graduate of the Industrial College of the 
Armed Forces at Washington, D.C., and 
in 1958 he received the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Science from Union College, 
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New York, in recognition of his national 
and international leadership in surveying 
and cartography. 

Admiral Karo served for more than 3 
years as Chairman of the Committee on 
Cartography of the National Academy of 
Sciences, which advised the State De- 
partment on matters concerning inter- 
national cartography. He was Chair- 
man of the U.S. delegation to the Second 
United Nations Regional Cartographic 
Conference for Asia and the Far East 
held in Toyko in 1958, and headed the 
U.S. delegation to the Third United Na- 
tions Cartographic Conference held in 
Bangkok in 1961. He represented the 
United States at the British Common- 
wealth Survey Officers Conferences at 
Cambridge, England, in 1951, in 1959, 
and in 1963. He participated in the con- 
ference of the International Federation 
of Surveyors at Cracow, Poland, in 1959. 
In 1963, he served as the U.S. representa- 
tive for geodesy and mapping at the 
United Nations Conference on the Appli- 
cation of Science and Technology for 
the Benefit of the Less Developed Areas, 
at Geneva, Switzerland, and later in 
1963, he served as Chairman of the U.S. 
delegation to the United Nations Re- 
gional Cartographic Conference for 
Africa, at Nairobi, Kenya. 

Admiral Karo was national president 
of the Society of American Military En- 
gineers in 1957. He is a past president 
of the American Congress on Survey- 
ine and Mapping, vice president of the 
American Shore and Beach Preserva- 
tion Association, Department of Com- 
merce member of the Federal Council’s 
Inter-Agency Committee on Oceanog- 
raphy and has served as a U.S. member 
of the Consultative Committee, delegate 
to the Intergovernmental Oceanographic 
Commission, UNESCO, and in 1965, as 
Chairman of the U.S. delegation to the 
Fourth Session. As the Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey member of the Mississippi 
River Commission, Admiral Karo plays 
an important part in furthering the na- 
tional program of developing and im- 
proving one of the great waterways of 
the world. He is also a registered pro- 
fessional engineer in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

During World War II, Admiral Karo 
was transferred to duty with the U.S. 
Army Air Forces. He held various as- 
signments, including commanding officer, 
beginning in 1943, of the Air Forces 
Aeronautical Chart Plant at St. Louis, 
Mo., with the rank of colonel. As a re- 
sult of Karo’s administration and guid- 
ance, outstanding achievements were ac- 
complished in organizing the plant which 
today is recognized as being among the 
most important reproduction plants in 
the world. Special commendations by 
the commanding general of the Air 
Forces and members of the Air Staff 
were received for work completed under 
his command. 

Admiral Karo received special recog- 
nition for his important comprehensive 
treatise on “World Mapping,” completed 
during his course of study at the Indus- 
trial College of the Armed Forces. He 
was awarded the Philippines Legion of 
Honor, degree of Officer, for eminently 
meritorious service in the Philippines 
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during two tours of duty there early in 
his career. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Geophysical Union, the Cosmos Club 
of Washington, the U.S. Naval Institute, 
American Society of Photogrammetry, 
American Congress on Surveying and 
Mapping, Society of American Military 
Engineers, American Society of Civil En- 
gineers, Explorers Club, Sigma Xi, and 
Sigma Tau. 

In closing this account of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey and its director, I 
salute Adm. H. Arnold Karo as one of 
our able administrators and one of our 
most dedicated public servants. 


SENATOR JORDAN RECEIVES SIL- 
VER BEAVER SCOUT AWARD 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, as part of 
the national observance of Boy Scout 
Week, I think it is fitting for me to an- 
nounce at this time to the Senate that 
my colleague, B. EVERETT JORDAN, has re- 
cently been presented the Silver Beaver 
Award of the Boy Scouts of America. 

The Silver Beaver Award is the highest 
scouting award that can be bestowed by 
the local councils throughout the Nation, 
and it was presented to Senator JORDAN 
by the Cherokee Council of North Caro- 
lina. The award was established in 1931 
in the Cherokee Council, and in the 35 
years since that time, the council has 
awarded it to only 76 men. 

Those North Carolinians who are fami- 
liar with the scouting program are aware 
of the fact that Senator Jorpan has been 
active in scouting during his entire adult 
life, and he has brought truly outstand- 
ing leadership and inspiration to the 
scouting movement in our State and else- 
where. 

The Silver Beaver Award was presented 
to Senator Jorpan in ceremonies at 
Leaksville, N.C., on January 21, 1966, and 
I would like to include as part of my re- 
marks excerpts from the citation accom- 
panying the award. The citation was 
read by Mr. Allan Lewis, of Wentworth, 
N.C., who is an outstanding scout leader 
himself. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

Senator JorpaAN might be classed as an 
oldtimer since he made his appearance in 
the universe before the turn of the century. 
He served for his country during the First 
World War and then organized his own com- 
pany during the 1920’s. He has been in- 
volved in the textile business ever since. His 
civic activities have been too numerous to 
cover all of them here but particularly note- 
worthy are his services to the Tuberculosis 
Association, the Red Cross, the County Hos- 
pital, Duke University, American University, 
Elon College, Rotary, the Masons, and the 
Methodist Church where he serves in many 
capacities. 

He first served in Scouting as a scoutmaster 
in the Piedmont Council of North Carolina, 
He later moved to the Cherokee Council and 
helped to organize a troop in his own com- 
munity in 1942. This troop continues to be 
one of the strongest in the council. Our re- 
cipient continues to be active on the troop 
committee and in addition has served on the 
executive board of the Cherokee Council. He 
is currently registered as an honorary mem- 
ber of the executive board. 

He was recently instrumental in the erec- 
tion of a building for scouting purposes in 
his own community and has honored Eagle 
Scouts from his community’s Scout units 
with 4-year college scholarships. 
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It is impossible to do justice to this man 
in the little time I have here tonight. Ladies 
and gentlemen, it is an honor for me to pre- 
sent to you the Honorable B. EVERETT JOR- 
DAN, U.S. Senator. 


DENTAL HEALTH 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the National Dental Health Assembly 
meeting in Washington February 7, con- 
centrated on its concern for the dental 
health of Americans.. The meeting was 
cosponsored by the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the American Dental Asso- 
ciation. The subject matter was mostly 
limited to the question of fluoridation of 
water supplies. 

The dinner audience of over 500 dele- 
gates was treated to a remarkable ad- 
dress given by Dr. Robert Felix, now the 
dean of the School of Medicine at St. 
Louis University, but known to many of 
us in Washington and in the Senate be- 
cause of his service as Director of the 
National Institute of Mental Health. 

As Dr. Felix said: 

We have had extremism with us from our 
earliest days as a Nation. We can even 
testify that some of these extremists, such as 
Samuel Adams and Henry David Thoreau, 
were not only not enemies of the Republic, 
but even, paradoxically, contributors to its 
strengths, directly or indirectly. 


At this meeting, members of our own 
Public Health Service contributed much 
by participating in panels, and the den- 
tists themselves gave scientific witness 
to the effectiveness of controlling dental 
caries, 

Dr. Felix’ address is not only a con- 
vincing argument for fluoridation, but 
is an enlightened treatise on the subject 
of extremism. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Felix’ address be included 
in the Record following my remarks, 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE Psycuratrist LOOKS AT EXTREMISM 


(By Robert H. Felix, M.D., M.P.H. dean, 
School of Medicine, St. Louis University, 
St. Louis, Mo., formerly Director, National 
Institute of Mental Health and president 
of American Psychiatric Association) 


I can sympathize with the bruises you have 
received, and console you by reminding you 
that the intensity of feeling can be no 
greater, nor the edge of the invective heaped 
on you can be no sharper than what wein my 
chosen field of mental health have and still 
are experiencing. 

If you think you have had problems from 
people with extreme points of view, I refer 
you to the testimony on the Alaska mental 
health bill or much that has been said both 
pro and con about psychoanalysis. I sup- 
pose one reason why we in mental, and you 
in dental health, find so much in common is 
because the two words differ only by one 
letter; and, anyway, in both cases the trouble 
is in the head. 

Webster has a simple definition for ex- 
tremism: The quality or state of being ex- 
treme: radicalism.” 

It may be true that the instant images 
you bring to this consideration of Webster's 
definition are such as these: hooded Ku Klux 
Klan members and fiery crosses; attacks up- 
on former President Eisenhower and Chief 
Justice Warren by certain quasi-political 
groups, college students on a sit-down dem- 
onstration; antifluoridationists, especially the 
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“little old women in tennis shoes,”—flam- 
buoyantly waving their poison pamphlets. 

Let us keep one or two points ever before 
us, however. In many cases, today’s ex- 
tremist is tomorrow's conservative, and 
sometimes he can be as extreme in his con- 
servatism as he was in his extremism. To be 
extreme is not necessarily to be wrong any 
more than to be conservative is necessarily 
to be right. To be irrationally extreme is 
dangerous but to be out in front of the ma- 
jority may be evidence both of wisdom and 
bravery. By the standards of this day, the 
barons who forced King John to sign the 
Magna Carta were extremists. Those who 
tossed the tea into Boston Harbor were ex- 
tremists. The women who demonstrated for 
suffrage were extremists. To be an extremist 
usually is to be a nonconformist, but not 
necessarily to be evil or stupid. By the same 
token, some extremists are both. The prob- 
lem is to tell the difference between them. 

A ROSE BY OTHER NAMES 

General use of the word, “extremism,” is 
rather new. As the late Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Sr., wrote, in a posthumously 
printed article in the Saturday Review: 

“The presidential campaign of 1964 intro- 
duced the word ‘extremism’ into our political 
vocabulary as a synonym for ultraconserva- 
tism but the phenomenon itself is anything 
but new. Throughout our history it has 
lurked under the surface of public life, find- 
ing an escape hatch at more or less definite 
intervals. Psychologically the outbreaks 
have also borne striking resemblances, even 
though the professed objectives have shifted 
as occasion required.” 

Thus, we have had extremism, or its equiv- 
alent by some other name, with us from 
our earliest days as a Nation: The Anti- 
masonites in the early 1800's; the Know- 
Nothings of the middle 19th century; both 
the carpetbaggers and Ku Klux Klan after 
the War Between the States; and the latter 
again in the post-World War I era, and today 
in their third resurgence; and the American 
Protective Association in the late 19th cen- 
tury. It is interesting to contemplate on 
the fact that in my final draft of this manu- 
script, I included other examples of extrem- 
ism from more recent times, but that I elim- 
inated them finally, because they are still 
so feeling-laden that I could possibly dis- 
tract some to whom these words eventually 
might come because of the emotions those 
examples could trigger off. 

We have had eminent men in our history 
who, at one time or another, were classi- 
fied as extremist types: Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son describes respectable Samuel Adams of 
Boston, master of the town meeting and 
member of the Massachusetts Assembly as 
“alone among leaders of the American Rev- 
olution a genuine revolutionary, resembling 
in several respects the Communist agitators 
of our time.” Henry David Thoreau, the 
New England writer and philosopher whose 
books became the great inspiration for the 
action patterns of Mahatma Gandhi, was 
censured for his unorthodoxy and imprisoned 
for his opposition to paying taxes. It was 
Thoreau who wrote a rather lovely defense 
of individualism: 

“If a man does not keep pace with his 
companions, perhaps it is because he hears 
a different drummer. Let him step to the 
music which he hears, however measured or 
far away.” 

We can say at this point in our discourse 
that the prospect of evidences of extremism 
on our landscape today is not a bleak one. 
The Republic has stood. Young though we 
feel our Nation is, ours is the oldest stable 
government in the world. In the words of 
Schlesinger, “The outcome of all the extremist 
movements was in every case the same, for 
each upon reaching its peak speedily de- 
clined, as if the public, surprised at itself, 
suddenly recovered its balance.” 
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We can also say that some of our impas- 
sioned spokesmen who have, indeed, heard 
a different drummer, and who have recom- 
mended to their audiences a radical ap- 
proach, have not only not been enemies of 
the Republic but even, paradoxically, con- 
tributors to its strengths, directly or in- 
directly. 


ALL OPPONENTS OF FLUORIDATION ARE NOT 
EXTREMISTS 


Before we delve more deeply into the issue, 
I believe I should make clear that all the 
opponents of fluoridation are not extremists; 
on the other hand all extremists are not 
opponents of fluoridation. We can cite sin- 
cere individuals, some of them men of science, 
not yet able to swallow fluoridated water if 
they know what they are drinking. We can 
ask how much of this is due to poor health 
education and how much is due to basic 
prejudice against water which has been 
“tampered with.” 

I am sure that we are all aware of the fact 
that we tend to label as extremist, those who 
oppose our point of view most vigorously. 
Thus, those who oppose fluoridation but 
exhibit some restraint and decorum, even 
though they may write professional tracts, 
or letters to the editor, we tend not to in- 
clude under the label. They do not make 
such immoderate statements as fluorida- 
tion is a Communist plot.” They do not 
ride the bus lines, as I am told was done 
in one western city, and fan out from the 
main arteries to every home carrying the 
word, “poison” as if to light a bonfire of 
desperate opposition. The fact I would speak 
as I just have demonstrates how deeply in- 
grained in most of us is opposition to the 
behavior of extremists who disturb our ac- 
customed way of life. It is not difficult to 
recall instances from our own history of 
similar behavior by men now considered na- 
tional heroes. 

Are there individuals showing extremist 
behavior in the ranks of the antifluoridation- 
ists? To be sure. They are there in the 
ranks of the opponents of mental health 
clinics, and many other institutions estab- 
lished for social good and for progress of 
the human race. 

Have we overestimated the strength of the 
violent opposition to our favorite health 
measures and other institutions? Probably. 
We find it necessary to hold a national con- 
ference to hasten the implementation of flu- 
oridation; the obstacles to universal accept- 
ance of this great public health benefit are 
considerable. And yet, last November a na- 
tional poll of usual accuracy showed that 
63 percent of the citizens interviewed de- 
clared that they favored fluoridation; 20 per- 
cent said “no”; 17 percent had no opinion. 
A fraction of that opposing 20 percent may 
deserve its extremist spurs. See, then, how 
a noisy few can intimidate susceptible peo- 
ple and can actually slow the forward march 
of society. And this in spite of scientific dis- 
coveries which have been proved by meticu- 
lous scientific investigation to be safe and 
effective. 


THE COMPLAINTS OF THE EXTREMISTS ARE 
ROOTED IN REALITY 


Drs. Lowenthal and Guterman, in their 
“Portrait of an American Agitator,” affirm 
that the chronic, vehement opposer of our 
commonly accepted social institutions, be- 
liefs, and practices does not manufacture his 
grumblings out of thin air: 

“His feelings are rooted in social reality. 

“The modern individual’s sense of isola- 
tion, his so-called spiritual homelessness, his 
bewilderment in the face of seemingly im- 
personal forces of which he feels himself a 
helpless victim, his weakening sense of val- 
ues—all these simply supply the basic motifs 
of the greatest writers of our time. This 
malaise reflects the stresses imposed on the 
individual by the profound transformations 
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taking place in our economic and social 
structure. 

“Correlated with this phenomenon are 
such developments as the replacement of the 
class of small, independent producers by gi- 
gantic bureaucracies, the decay of the patri- 
archal family, the breakdown of primary per- 
sonal ties between individuals in an increas- 
ingly mechanized world, and the substitu- 
tion of mass culture and traditional 
patterns.” 

All of us can respond to that picture of 
today's rocketed, computerized world and its 
effects. 


WHO ARE THE CLASSICAL EXTREMISTS? 


It is excessive reaction and excessive dem- 
onstration against the changes we are all 
experiencing which causes concern and even 
anxiety. 

The extremist attempts to transmit his 
strong emotional feelings to all whom he can 
reach. He encourages distrust of those in 
positions of power and consequence; he de- 
scribes the helplessness of the average indi- 
vidual in the face of fancied dilemma; he 
Suggests that the citizen is barred from the 
councils of power and decision; he pictures 
dire disasters to come; he invites disillu- 
sionment, implying that under the cloak 
of humanitarianism and justice current 
leaders perpetrate sinister plans. 

Emotion, clearly, is the extremist’s instru- 
ment. We are told that Grand Wizard Sim- 
mons of the early Ku Klux Klan movement 
said quite plainly: “The Klan does not be- 
lieve that the fact that it is emotional and 
instinctive, rather than coldly intellectual, 
is a weakness. All action comes from emo- 
tion rather than from ratiocination.” 

It cannot be argued that the extremist is 
ipso facto anti-American, frightening though 
his words and behavior may be, and though 
his deeds may run the gamut from charac- 
ter assassination to actual assassination. 
The extremist has been described neatly as 
“a well-meaning person believing earnestly 
that he is fighting dragons that threaten 
catastrophe to himself and his country.” 

Doctors Marmor, Bernard, and Ottenberg 
have done interesting work on the “Psycho- 
dynamics of Group Opposition to Health 
Programs.” They describe the vehement op- 
ponents as leaders who fall into two main 
groups: Those who are motivated by factors 
of personal power, prestige, or gain; and 
those who are motivated by powerful anxie- 
ties or hostilities, the true sources of which 
are unconscious. They are often individuals 
of great ability, intelligence, and the capacity 
to arouse intense fervor and passion in 
others. In extreme forms they assume the 
role of the godlike crusader, the charismatic 
leader, who is ready even to endure martyr- 
dom for the sake of “the cause.” 


SOME POSSIBLE MOTIVATIONAL FACTORS 


The psychiatrists who have participated 
in the study mentioned believe that the po- 
tential extreme opponent may be: “Any in- 
dividual whose life experiences have been 
such as to leave him with deep feelings of 
vulnerability, either physical or psychologi- 
cal, in the struggle for existence; he is apt 
to respond with anxiety to anything which 
he perceives as a threat to his sense of 
intactness—or which, by virtue of being co- 
ercive, arouses in him, fears of being over- 
whelmed or dominated by forces which are 
endowed by him with mysterious or super- 
human power. 

It is our conviction that the basis for most 
of the irrational anxiety that some health 
measures arouse in certain individuals is 
that the measures are perceived as constitut- 
ing a threat either to their sense of bodily 
wholeness, or their sense of psychic whole- 
ness including freedom of choice, or else to 
the wholeness of what we might call their 


life space. 
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“This is the common denominator which 
explains why we find the same individuals 
passionately defending themselves against 
the forcible entry of any foreign body— 
whether it be a vaccination, a mental health 
proposal, interracial contact, or a wave of 
immigrants from overseas. 

“Measures which involve introducing 
something foreign into the human body, 
such as the fluoridation of water, are seen 
by such individuals as threatening their 
bodily integrity. On the other hand, the 
intense fear that mental health proposals 
arouse in certain people seems to derive 
from feelings of being threatened psychologi- 
cally. The reactions of some of these indi- 
viduals seem to reflect a fear that any psy- 
chiatric insights may expose their own un- 
derlying mental instability.” 

“Often these people,” the team continues, 
“come from homes in which rigid, repressive, 
and authoritarian patterns have dominated 
their early developmental years, with conse- 
quent patterns of deeply repressed hostile 
strivings, To protect themselves against the 
emergence of these impulses, such individ- 
uals develop patterns of intense charactero- 
logical rigidity, repression, and an ever-ready 
tendency to discharge their repressed hostil- 
ity, or project their repressed strivings, 
whenever a convenient cultural scapegoat is 
presented to them.” 


THE CARE AND HANDLING OF EXTREMISTS 


There are things we can do about extrem- 
ism. We cannot wish it away. We cannot 
simply condemn it. We cannot even, logi- 
cally, contain it unless the Nation's security 
is in jeopardy; for to do so is to jeopardize 
our own freedom. We can, of course, deal 
with the individual extremist who commits 
violence, but this is not getting at the whole 
problem, 

The extremist invites militant opposition. 
He may feel that someday the masses will 
turn to him as a voice crying in the wilder- 
ness. Do you not know violent opponents 
of fluoridation, who have lost their cause to 
prohibit the fluoridating of a local water 
supply, who look to the day when something 
will go wrong with the machinery, or some- 
one’s demise is traced to fluoridated water? 
Today, that opponent sees himself as a 
prophet wrongly abused; tomorrow, he prays 
he may gain the victory. 

Quoting again Drs. Marmor, Bernard, and 
Ottenberg: “Sometimes proponents of scien- 
tifically grounded health programs react to 
unreasonable opposition, not by withdrawal, 
intimidation, counterattack, or unperturbed 
determination, but by intensified advocacy. 
Apparently the experience of being attacked 
in these ways can stimulate deep personal 
anxieties and unconscious patterns of de- 
fense. As a result, a person’s prior scientific 
basis for supporting a health measure may 
shift to a blindly emotional espousal of a 
cause, with all the concomitant drawbacks 
that this entails.” Well said. We must be 
careful how we battle for our social benefits. 

Here, then, are some general suggestions: 

1. Guard against treating the vociferous 
Opponents as though they were stereotypes, 
not individuals. Abandon the terms “‘crack- 
pot,” “lunatic fringe." 

2. Stop trying to outreason the oppo- 
nents, however satisfying this might be to 
you. This approach is a double-edged weap- 
on. To outreason another is an aggressive 
act, creating frustration and disequilibrium 
in the intellectually overpowered individual. 
Listen with patience and magnanimity, or 
try cooperative thinking. 

3. Guard against projecting your own con- 
flicts onto the opponent. Projection is a 
complex, psychological device by which the 
individual frees himself from conflicts by 
blaming others for attitudes he dislikes in 
himself. 

4. Avoid creating a stereotype of the dan- 
gerous, all-powerful anti. It is a seductive 
escape from reality. Too often it is an ex- 
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cuse for not taking a courageous stand, for 
not trying alternative action that will achieve 
constructive goals. 

5. Develop a more flexible and intelligent 
approach in dealing with individuals and 
groups. You can proceed with greater 
soundness by breaking the mass into its 
constituent individuals, and by approaching 
each person as a distinct individual—a per- 
son with a name and a face. 


THE COMMUNITY CLIMATE FOR MENTAL HEALTH 


We are at.a juncture now where I could 
expand for hours did I not realize it would 
be an extreme thing to do. I want simply 
to plead for emphasis on building a strong 
community climate for health, The great 
health programs which are developing today 
at all levels of government constitute a 
promise, eventually, of the elimination of 
the kind of obstructive forces we have been 
considering tonight. 

For instance, you realize that the proposed 
mental health clinics have been as embattled 
as fluoridation. You understand, I am sure, 
that valuable research has been slowed by 
seemingly senseless opposition to these 
forward-looking, intensely human, programs. 

Yet I believe, with all my heart, that 
answering the extremist critics of the mental 
health plans will gain us no advance, Cease- 
less, dedicated, determined action, and con- 
stant interpretation to those in authority and 
those around us, can gain us the funds, the 
manpower, and the facilities that will de- 
velop the resources for individual help and, 
in the process, begin the creation of the kind 
of community climate that generates mental 
health. 
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SENATOR RIBICOFF AND TRAFFIC 
SAFETY 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, during the last year, as a mem- 
ber of the Subcommittee on Government 
Reorganization, I have had the privilege 
of working closely with its able chairman, 
the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
RisicorF], on the problem of traffic 
safety. His creativity and diligence in 
attacking this critical problem have been 
exceptional. He has contributed im- 
measurably to the recent heightening of 
public awareness of the fact that this is 
a problem that we really can do some- 
thing about. And he is in large part re- 
sponsible for recent efforts elsewhere in 
the Government on the part of the auto- 
mobile industry to develop safer auto- 
mobiles and other safety measures. 
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Two recent articles recognized the 
magnitude and significance of Senator 
RisIcoFFr’s contributions. One is an edi- 
torial in the Washington Post for Sun- 
day, February 6, 1966; the other is Ray- 
mond Moley’s column in the issue of 
Newsweek dated February 14, 1966. 

Although Mr. Moley places more em- 
phasis on driver behavior and less on the 
building of safer cars than I would, his 
recognition of Senator RIBICOFF’s con- 
tributions is gratifying, as is that of the 
editorial writer in the Washington Post. 
I ask unanimous consent, therefore, that 
these two articles be inserted in the 
Recorp at the close of my remarks, 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 6, 
1966] 


CREATIVE SAFETY PROGRAM 


Senator Rrsicorr is right in insisting that 
the new approach to traffic safety shall reach 
beyond the commonplace proposals that have 
been kicking around legislative halls and 
executive desks for a decade or more. It is 
true that there has been a serious lag in the 
adoption of standard safety measures, The 
country must now make up for past neglect 
by putting into effect many practices that 
it has heretofore merely talked about. But 
it also needs a more creative approach. For 
this reason we have great sympathy with 
Senator Risicorr’s provocative stance. 

A good case can be made for a crash pro- 
gram of research into the building of safer 
cars. Meanwhile much could be done 
through Federal legislation requiring safety 
devices that are known to be useful in avert- 
ing sudden death on the highways. The Na- 
tional Safety Council seems to place too much 
emphasis on State and local measures. 
When local communities have done all that 
they can by way of improving their traffic 
laws, making their highways safer, providing 
for driver education and for automobile in- 
spections, there will still be an important 
field for Federal legislation. 

In our view, cars should meet minimum 
safety standards laid down by Congress or an 
expert body set up for that purpose. New 
ears failing to provide the required equip- 
ment should not be sold or utilized in inter- 
state commerce, Of course, imports should 
be held to the same standards. It is not yet 
clear what kind of legislation President John- 
son has in mind, but his promise of compre- 
hensive regulations designed “to arrest the 
destruction of life and property on our high- 
ways,” may well include a safety code for 
manufacturers as well as for motorists, 

Congress recently passed laws permitting 
the Federal Government to require safety 
standards on the automobiles that it buys 
and to aid the States in setting up safety 
rules, We do not agree with those who say 
that these laws are adequate. But the task 
ahead is for a united drive against mayhem 
by motor and not merely a debate or con- 
troversy among the safety-conscious forces. 


From Newsweek, Feb. 14, 1966] 
PERSPECTIVE: AUTOMOTIVE SAFETY 
(By Raymond Moley) 

Some years ago residents of and visitors 
to the State of Connecticut came to realize 
that there was a Governor there who was 
determined to take vigorous action to reduce 
the high rate of motor vehicle accidents. 
Among the measures he adopted were drastic 
policing, road improvements, public educa- 
tion, and warnings to drivers by signs and 
other methods. After the initiation of Gov- 
ernor Rrnrcorr's crusade! —his word—I was 
one of those who noted vast improvement 
in the behavior of drivers. There has been 
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substantial statistical evidence of this 
change, for Connecticut has less than a third 
of the number of serious accidents that af- 
flict a State such as Nevada. 

For a time Risicorr was chairman of a 
Governors’ committee on automotive safety. 
Later, as Secretary of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, he initiated 
many studies of the subject. Still later, as 
Senator he continued his crusade as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization of the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, Last year he held exten- 
sive hearings which received testimony from 
many agencies, government and private. 
He has a bill before the Senate which pro- 
vides for very considerable Federal study and 
regulation. This bill may be supplanted 
soon by a Presidential message and bill 
which-was promised in the annual message. 


TENTATIVE CONCLUSIONS 


This investigation, together with the Pres- 
ident’s interest, makes the subject one of the 
most important public questions that will 
be faced this year. Such efforts as have 
been made will provide a yast amount of 
public education which, in itself, will have 
a salutary effect, I hope, upon the millions 
of automobile drivers and owners, govern- 
ment officials, at all levels, and also manu- 
facturers. 

A laborious examination of the testimony 
in those hearings, as well as material sup- 
plied by many public and private agencies 
interested in the subject, leads me to a num- 
ber of very tentative conclusions: 

1. In almost every accident there are three 
components: the driver or drivers, the en- 
vironment outside the vehicle, and the vehi- 
cle itself. By the environment I mean the 
roadway; the regulatory agencies, including 
the police; and, in some cases, the weather 
and terrain. 

2. Of those three, the driver almost always 
is the major cause of accidents. The en- 
vironment is next, and the vehicle is third. 

3. Measures to assure more safety must be 
directed at all three, with most emphasis 
upon the first two. And here the leadership 
must come from Government and the auto- 
motive industry. 

4. Accident reporting is sketchy and varied, 
according to the jurisdiction in which the 
accident occurs. Thus, the raw data on 
which remedial conclusions can be reached 
are insufficient. 

5. This lack of data greatly handicaps the 
many research activities that have been con- 
ducted for years by the automotive industry, 
the governments and various, private agen- 
cies. The result is that those concerned 
have inadequate information upon which 
methods of improvement can be built. 

6. In the automotive industry a great deal 
has been spent in money and talent, in in- 
dividual companies and cooperatively, to 
create better and safer cars, to provide in- 
formation for the guidance of many public 
agencies, and for the purpose of education in 
the schools and research institutions. 

7. It must be realized that the tremendous 
impact of the automobile on our civilization 
has created problems which have accumu- 
lated so fast that all those concerned have 
had difficulty in mastering them. 

8. The pressing needs are not only for more 
information, study, and research but, on the 
basis of what we now know, for more uni- 
form and stricter tests for drivers; for more 
driving education, especially for the young; 
for inspection of all cars by public authority; 
for national standards in road construction 
and improvements and for more safety de- 
vices in new cars. Whether any or all of 
these should be done by the Federal Govern- 
ment or by cooperation among the States and 
local governments or, in the case of car de- 
sign, be left to the industry are major issues 
in 1966. 


urban areas, 
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THE GREAT URBAN CHALLENGE— 
ARTICLE BY MR. MORRIS 
KETCHUM, JR. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, Morris Ketchum, Jr., the dis- 
tinguished President of the American In- 
stitute of Architects recently wrote a 
most interesting article urging sound 
planning and the energetic cooperation 
of private business, local government, and 
the Federal Government as partners in 
building livable and beautiful towns and 
cities. Speaking from long experience 
as a distinguished architect and designer, 
his article makes clear that we can and 
must make our cities places of delight 
and beauty rather than dreary barracks 
and neon-lighted slums. Ata time when 
the vast majority of Americans live in 
Mr. Ketchum’s call for 
sound planning and creative thinking for 
our cities is a message that cannot be 
repeated too often, and I am sure his 
thoughtful comments will be of interest 
to my colleagues. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, “The Great Urban Challenge,” 
which was published in the G. E. Forum, 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Tue GREAT URBAN CHALLENGE 


(By Morris Ketchum, Jr., F. AI. A., president, 
American Institute of Architects) 


{Nore.—Morris Ketchum, Jr., is president 
of Morris Ketchum, Jr. & Associates, an 
architectural firm which has designed build- 
ings in 30 American States and several na- 
tions. Among the firm’s recent projects are 
the U.S. Embassy in Rabat, Morocco; campus 
planning and buildings for the State Uni- 
versity of New York; and several large schools 
and housing projects in New York City. 
Besides his position as president of the AIA, 
he is past president of the Architectural 
League of New York and the Municipal Art 
Society of New York. A recognized authority 
on department store planning, Mr. Ketchum 
has been a lecturer or critic at Yale Uni- 
versity, Pratt Institute, New York University, 
and the Cooper Union.] 

The greatest domestic challenge we face 
today, this distinguished architect believes, 
is the future of the city. For practical solu- 
tions to urban problems, he says we must: 

Redefine the political and economic phi- 
losophy concerning use of public and pri- 
vately held land. 

Reorient our urban technology to solving, 
rather than creating, metropolitan problems. 

Enlist the wholehearted commitment of 
business, local government, and the design 
professionals to create livable, beautiful 
communities. 

The next 10 years may be the most critical 
in the history of our Nation, not excluding 
the wars which have attended its founding, 
consolidation, and defense of the free world. 
During this next decade, our mounting popu- 
lation, expanding technology, and the rapid 
decay of our urban centers will force radical 
changes upon the form, function, and ap- 
pearance of the American city. 

In the next few years, we may prove to the 
world that, for the first time in man’s his- 
tory, a democratic people can build cities 
that are efficient, livable, and beautiful—in 
short, an urban environment of excellence. 
It is equally possible, however, that in these 
same few years, we may, through default and 
apathy, create the most terrifying urban 
mess that man can imagine. America the 
Beautiful may, in all its glory and technical 
excellence, go down the drain. 
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HAVE WE GROWN TOO FAST? 


My own feeling is that we have created 
the mess around us because we have grown 
so fast. In the headlong process of learn- 
ing new things, we have forgotten a great 
deal. 

An architect I know says of this: “It isn't 
that we're stupid. We just have lousy mem- 
ories.” It is a cogent statement. We have 
a rich and valid heritage in community de- 
sign. Thomas Jefferson, our third President 
and an architect, designed not only Monti- 
cello and the campus of the University of 
Virginia, but several towns. He also made a 
design for the city of Washington before 
L'Enfant did, and he proposed a national 
public works program. William Penn's orig- 
inal design for Philadelphia was strong 
enough to guide the orderly development 
and redevelopment of that city to this day. 

For whatever reason, these and other 
early communities were designed and built 
according to a plan, We design our me- 
chanical contrivances and space vehicles and 
we plan our business affairs. The business- 
man who did not plan would be considered 
a fool. Yet, we continue to rebuild our 
towns and cities, expand our metropolitan 
areas, and tear up the suburban country- 
side without plans. We try to control un- 
wholesome uses of land with nothing more 
than the weak and negative tool of zoning. 
We are just beginning to see the result. 

The greatest domestic challenge we face 
today, I believe, is the future of the city. 
The problems are apparent, and the solu- 
tions, at least in outline form, are begin- 
ning to appear. In my view, they include: 
(1) a redefinition of our political and eco- 
nomic philosophy concerning the use of 
public and privately held land; (2) a re- 
orientation of our urban technology; and 
(3) the energetic and wholehearted com- 
mitment of the’ business community, local 
government, the architectural profession— 
as partners—creating livable and beautiful 
towns and cities, 

The political issue is no longer one of 
planning versus haphazard growth. Only 
the most misguided sort of person would 
argue today that community design is un- 
desirable. We have seen and are still seeing 
the kinds of urban ugliness and disorder 
that result from the philosophy that land 
can be treated as a commodity for random, 
unlimited exploitation, 


COMBINING PUBLIC AND PRIVATE RESOURCES 


Now we face a fundamental decision. We 
know that our present system of unlimited 
and uncontrolled speculation is disastrous; 
yet we tend to find repugnant the policy of 
sweeping Government control which planned 
and built the new towns of Great Britain 
and Scandinavia. 

We combine the use of public and private 
resources when the Government condemns, 
assembles, and clears a tract of land under 
the urban renewal program and then sells it 
to a private entrepreneur. One of the best 
recent examples of this process is Constitu- 
tion Plaza, in Hartford, Conn. Roger Wil- 
liams, the astute vice president of the Travel- 
ets Insurance Co., which invested $40 million 
in the project, recently pointed out that the 
site, prior to development, contributed 
$90,000 per annum to the city in taxes. As 
of 1965, it will contribute $1,456,000 per an- 
num, and it has created a substantial build- 
ing boom around it, literally rejuvenating 
the city. 

There is no good reason why government 
should not participate in the redevelopment 
of the American city. Similarly, there is no 
good reason why private enterprise should 
not participate more fully and expertly than 
it is doing at present. Government could 
encourage this a great deal by granting tax 


“rebates for property improvements, to name 


but one of many possibilities. 
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This, of course, would touch only a part 
of the problem. It is possible, as was sug- 
gested by an architect at the American In- 
stitute of Architects 1965 convention on the 
future of the city, that landowner corpora- 
tions might be formed to make large-scale 
redevelopment projects both feasible and 
profitable, with development funds coming 
from both private and public sources. 


SOLUTIONS THROUGH URBAN TECHNOLOGY 


The technical issue is the present orienta- 
tion of our urban technology. We have rarely 
used it to solve our massive problems of ur- 
ban transportation—only to create them. 

The size and scale of our cities are growing 
to a point that conventional cars and roads 
must, inevitably and soon, be considered ob- 
solete as transportation tools of the 20th cen- 
tury. Thus, in our transportation plans we 
are turning to refinements of the train; in 
our transportation studies, we are consider- 
ing new systems that combine the functions 
of private car and public train. 


COMMUNITY COMMITMENT NEEDED 


Finally, and perhaps most crucial of all, 
we urgently need the absolute commitment 
of the community leadership to this task if 
we are to make any significant progress. We 
have the resources in virtually every com- 
munity to eliminate ugliness and create an 
efficient and beautiful environment. Gov- 
ernment has the power to utilize programs 
available at Federal, State, and local levels. 
It has the power to make regulations and 
enact ordinances which control the use to 
which land can be put; it has the authority 
to launch large-scale design projects and to 
do many smaller but useful things such as 
regulating the size and appearance of store 
and street signs, establishing a municipal 
tree-planting program, and seeing to it that 
power lines are placed underground. 

The city planning commission is generally 
the only agency with the authority to create 
the master plan which the progressive com- 
munity needs to guide its development. The 
business leadership, with its demonstrated 
ability to get things done, is often the only 
cohesive element within the community 
which can provide the necessary inspiration, 
finances, and staying power. Architects and 
their fellow design professionals are the only 
ones who can provide the design skills needed 
to translate social and economic needs into 
structures, spaces, and beauty. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT IS ESSENTIAL 


Each of these three forces—local govern- 
ment, the business community, the archi- 
tectural profession—has a second role to play. 
It is the common duty of each to help 
awaken the interest and then to educate and 
finally to enlist the continuing support of the 

ublic, 
s The American Institute of Architects, for 
example, has launched a nationwide war on 
community ugliness to awaken and inform 
the general public. Architects in 160 In- 
stitute chapters are being armed with techni- 
cal information and promotional tools. We 
recently produced a major motion picture 
entitled “No Time For Ugliness.” A series of 
“aesthetic responsibility” conferences has 
been held with business and government 
leaders in many communities throughout the 
Nation. Three filmstrips have been placed in 
thousands of high schools. We are plan- 
ning a new program to create an appreciation 
of the urban environment in primary-grade 
children, All of these activities have been 
backed up by a continuing publicity effort in 
newspapers, magazines, and broadcast media. 

Given an enlightened public, a sympathetic 
Government, and the unrelenting leadership 
of the business community, what is it that 
we can aspire to? We can create great com- 
positions of urban design to remake the 
urban core, separate pedestrians and vehic- 
ular traffic, and attract people to the center 
of the city as we did many years ago at 
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Rockefeller Center in New York and recently 
at Constitution Plaza in Hartford. 

We can replace the gray areas around our 
midtown districts with greenbelts which 
rival the beauty of those in Stockholm. We 
can create great parks such as those of Rock 
Creek Park in Washington and the Boston 
Commons; shape delightful small parks and 
squares as we have done in San Francisco and 
Philadelphia; enhance the beauty of our 
small manmade waterways, as in San 
Antonio; and transform blighted and run- 
down streets into gay, stimulating malls, as 
those of Canton, Ohio, and Fresno, Calif, 

We can at last create great outdoor spaces 
of the stature of the Spanish Steps, the 
Campidoglio, and St. Peter’s Square in Rome; 
the Piazza San Marco in Venice; and the 
Place Vendome and Place de la Concorde in 
Paris. Such a great urban space is part of 
the Pennsylvania Avenue Plan for our Capital 
City. 

We can create new, self-contained satellite 
towns with appropriately related houses, 
townhouses, apartment buildings, business 
structures, village centers, and open spaces, 
as is being done at Reston, Va.; Columbia, 
Md.; and Irvine Ranch, Calif. We can make 
dynamic plans for the redevelopment of 
great cities, as is being done in Detroit and 
Boston. And we can, as we have done in 
Canton, Fresno, and a few other places, 
demonstrate how well-designed benches, 
pools, trash baskets, telephone booths, 
street lighting fixtures, and textured pave- 
ments can enhance urban living in the most 
modest of circumstances and smallest of 
spaces. These cosmetic improvements are 
highly desirable, and can add gaiety and 
stimulation to the city. But they must not 
be confused with the need for large-scale 
design changes in our urban centers. 


THE CITIES WE DESERVE 


The city is the natural gathering place 
for our thinkers, our innovators, and our 
specialists. It is where education flourishes 
and art is born. It is the generator of our 
national wealth. There is no earthy rea- 
son why it should be dirty, dull, urgly, and 
generally unlivable. It should be, in fact, 
our greatest work of art. 

It has been said that the values and ac- 
complishments of any age can be measured 
by the quality of the architecture it leaves 
behind. Another way of saying this is that 
people get the kind of urban life they de- 
serve. But if they never have a chance to 
know what city life can be like, then we 
cannot justly blame them for spending their 
lives in drab and ugly surroundings. 

If, after experiencing urban beauty and 
stimulation, the Nation’s citizens reject it 
at the polls and in their citizens’ meetings 
and elect to ride through the neon jungle 
eating chicken-in-a-basket, we can say they 
got the ugly cities they deserve. But not 
until that day. It is our mission to give 
them the opportunity to make an informed 
choice. For myself, I have no doubt what 
it will be. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF MEDI- 
CARE ENROLLMENT PERIOD 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I have to- 
day asked my able and distinguished col- 
league from Delaware [Mr. Boccs] to 
add my name as a cosponsor to his bill 
S. 2882, which would amend title 18 of 
the Social Security Act to extend to June 
30 the period for enrollment in the pro- 
gram of supplementary benefits for the 
aged as provided under part B of that 
title. This program is an important part 
of the medicare legislation which we en- 
acted last year. 

Unfortunately, Mr. President, despite 
the miracle of modern instantaneous 
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communications, many older citizens who 
are eligible for the part B program do 
not realize that the deadline for enroll- 
ment in it, which is March 31, is virtually 
upon us. If they fail to sign up, they 
will have to wait 2 more years before 
they again become eligible. 

In my own Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania, many elderly people are not fully 
aware of the fact that there is more to 
medicare than the hospitalization pro- 
gram in which they have been auto- 
matically enrolled. Pennsylvania’s able 
and compassionate secretary of public 
welfare, Arlin M. Adams, has told me 
that he has appeared on television sev- 
eral times in an effort to spread the word 
about the supplementary benefits of 
medicare and about the imminence of 
the March 31 deadline for signing up. 

S. 2882 has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. I respectfully urge 
its distinguished chairman, the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] to schedule 
early consideration of this urgently 
needed measure. Meanwhile, I urge my 
fellow Pennsylvanians who are 65 or 
older to enroll in the part B program be- 
fore the March 31 deadline. 


VIETNAM VICTIMS 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, a re- 
vealing article entitled, “The People Be- 
neath the War,” by Raymond R. Coffey, 
appeared in a recent issue of the Nation 
magazine. Coffey has just returned 
from a 4-month reporting assignment in 
Vietnam for the Chicago Daily News. 

This article, which is a straight piece 
of reporting, is one more illustration of 
the folly of our military commitment in 
southeast Asia, a folly the enormity of 
which will be increasingly apparent as 
this undeclared war goes on. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle, “The People Beneath the War,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE PEOPLE BENEATH THE WAR 
(By Raymond R. Coffey) 


Representative ROBERT McCiory, Republi- 
can, of Illinois, was winding up a 2-day visit 
to Vietnam when he was encountered one 
afternoon armed with a movie camera and 
loping down Saigon's Le Loi Boulevard in a 
late November downpour. One of the more 
obscure Members of the Illinois congres- 
sional delegation, McCLtory had dropped in 
for a firsthand look at the war as it can be 
seen from the well-traveled VIP path being 
worn into the Vietnamese terrain these days. 

“I find the (Vietnamese) people range 
from indifferent to hostile,” McCtory began 
as he came in out of the rain, joining a re- 
porter in the shelter of an arcade. “But 
things are going well for us,” he concluded. 
Though he appeared oblivious to the para- 
dox in what he said, McCrory had neatly 
stated one of the saddest facts of the war. 

Everyone talks about this being a political 
war in which the key to victory is, as the 
weariest cliche in Saigon goes, to “win the 
hearts and minds of the people.” And yet, as 
the fighting grows in scale and intensity, 
there appears to be more and more inclina- 
tion to judge progress in military terms 
alone. What's happening to the Vietnamese 
people, what they're getting out of it all, 
and what they think about the war appears 
to be of ever-diminishing concern. 
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The shooting war is coming to be such a 
full-time job that political and social prob- 
lems get shuffled to the bottom of the pile. 
And, almost imperceptibly, people like 
McCitory—and others with considerably 
more experience and responsibility in Sai- 
gon—develop the notion that the war can 
be going well even if the Vietnamese are in- 
different, hostile, apathetic, or unhappy. 
The fact is, the long-suffering people have 
been given little reason to support the Gov- 
ernment side of the war. The U.S. goal, sup- 
posedly, is to guarantee them liberty and an 
opportunity to establish some kind of free 
and representative government. But if the 
shooting stopped tomorrow, the populace of 
Vietnam would still be stuck with a military 
dictatorship, a system that is astonishingly 
corrupt and incompetent. 

It’s probably true, as U.S. officials in Sai- 
gon insist, that the military is the only 
organization in the country capable of run- 
ning a government in the current situation. 
It is also perhaps true that the last thing 
the country needs for a while is another 
coup. But it does seem that, with all the 
leverage our economic and military presence 
gives us, the United States should be able 
to lean on the Saigon government a lot 
harder to make it more responsive to and 
more concerned with the people, 

The Vietcong are hardly popular heroes, 
despite what many of the antiwar demon- 
strators at home appear to think. They can 
be harsh and terroristic, they conscript labor 
and troops by force, they bleed the peasantry 
for rice and taxes. But they do, as one U.S. 
counterinsurgency expert in Saigon put it, 
have an “image of morality” and they do 
promise the people a better life, even if 
they haven't delivered. That puts them far 
ahead of the Saigon regime, with its generals 
roaring around in big black limousines and 
their wives getting rich by speculating in 
real estate near American bases. 

Premier Nguyen Cao Ky, the jaunty little 
air force general who heads the present 
government, is considered to be personally 
honest and to have a genuine concern for 
his country. His own position, however, is 
precarious and he is trapped with very little 
personal power in a sick system that almost 
daily gives the people another reason to 
doubt in victory and its rewards. 

Several weeks ago the U.S. mission pulled 
its aid representatives out of Binh Tuy Prov- 
ince on the basis of evidence that the prov- 
ince chief, a Lt. Col. Pham Dinh Chi, had 
diverted to his own uses a substantial 
amount of U.S. money. The aid men also 
had reportedly been threatened with death 
if they exposed the situation. Ky hemmed 
and hawed for weeks under U.S. pressures to 
oust Chi. Finally he did—but only to give 
him another post in the defense ministry 
where the pickings may be even better. 

The government also talks a good game of 
political freedom. Ky informs student 
groups, for example, that they are free to 
discuss and criticize the government. Any- 
one who takes him at his word is looking 
for trouble. “We are not going to have 
seminars [demonstrations] in the streets,” 
Ky says. One of Saigon’s English-language 
newspapers was recently slapped with a 5- 
day suspension because a censor decided 
that it was printing news stories comfort- 
ing to the Vietcong. Anyone who shows 
promise of leadership or of developing a fol- 
lowing is looked upon as a dangerous threat 
to the incumbents, instead of as an asset 
to a county that needs leaders as much as 
it needs peace. 

Shortly before leaving Vietnam, I wrote a 
story about a political-social action project 
in one of Saigon’s worst slum quarters. A 
small group of dedicated young army officers 
and government officials had persuaded Ky 
to let them try a new approach among the 
poor who are most vulnerable to the Viet- 
cong and have the least reason to believe in 
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the government. They had recruited hun- 
dreds of part-time student volunteers who 
were helping the people to build schools, es- 
tablish dispensaries, organize hog-raising co- 
ops, even to hold unofficial hamlet elections 
to choose their own spokesmen. The proj- 
ect greatly interested the United States; it 
was a hopeful new effort to win the hearts 
and minds of the people.” Ky and U.S. Am- 
bassador Henry Cabot Lodge themselves had 
visited the project. 

But less than 24 hours after the story 
about the project had gone through the 
government-run cable office, a young army 
lieutenant, who is one of the leaders of the 
project, was called upon by a representative 
of the national police and reprimanded for 
getting “too much personal publicity.” 

The Vietcong promise the people land re- 
form and a better break in life. Now and 
then the Ky government talks about re- 
forms, too, but mostly it simply lectures the 
people sternly about how it is everyone’s 
duty to support the war and the government. 
No one bothers even to tell the people what 
they might expect in the way of improve- 
ment if and when the war ends. 

“They (the government) don’t trust the 
people,” the young lieutenant who was repri- 
manded said. “The crisis in our country is 
that no one has confidence in anyone any 
more. We cannot have a (social) revolution 
just by changing the actors in the scenario. 
We must start at the bottom with the peo- 
ple.” The people, according to the lieuten- 
ant, don’t believe anything the government 
says. They want to see action—the kind of 
action they were getting from the student 
volunteers in the slum project—before they 
will start believing words again. 

The most discouraging thing about the 
whole situation is that the government, from 
Saigon to the remotest district, is indifferent 
to what the people want or expect. Every 
province and district chief is appointed by 
Saigon and is a military man with command 
responsibilities, as well as civilian adminis- 
trative duties. U.S. military and civilian 
representatives out in the country complain 
that often they have a hard time even get- 
ting their Vietnamese counterparts to stand 
around and look interested in village civic 
action programs, such as visits by American 
medical teams. The U.S. representatives 
take great pains to make it appear that such 
aid comes from and is arranged by the Viet- 
namese Government. But their efforts are 
often futile, because the local Vietnamese 
government man makes plain that he knows 
nothing about the program and cares less. 

A U.S. adviser, giving one typical example, 
said that his district chief agreed to take part 
in a food and clothing distribution program 
only after he was permitted to take for his 
wife a few of the surplus WAC blouses that 
were to be distributed among the needy 
women of a village. 

If, then, the job is winning over the people, 
it is a job that is going very badly. And, de- 
spite McCitory and the U.S. military brass 
whose opinions he was obviously echoing, the 
military side of the war is not going a great 
deal better. It’s perhaps true, as Defense 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara says, that 
we've “stopped losing,” but we're still a long, 
long way from winning, even militarily. 

Astonishment is sometimes expressed that 
Hanoi does not seem exactly panting for the 
chance to negotiate. The reason seems plain 
enough; the other side is nowhere near con- 
vinced that it has lost all chances for victory. 
American and Vietnamese troops are inflict- 
ing tremendous casualties on the enemy. 
But our own losses are mounting, and, de- 
spite the thousands of enemy soldiers killed 
in the past year, enemy strength has grown. 
The Vietcong now control a greater part of 
the countryside than they did a year ago. 
Thus the Saigon Government is invisible 
and unknown in many areas of the country. 
How can people be persuaded to support 
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something they can’t even see, a government 
that offers them no security against the 
Vietcong? 

The U.S. forces in Vietnam, now totaling 
around 200,000 men, are performing splen- 
didly. They are brave, tough, resourceful, 
well motivated in battle. Beyond that, they 
generally exhibit more interest in and com- 
passion for the people they’re living amongst 
than does the Vietnamese Government. The 
same, unhappily, cannot be said of the Viet- 
namese military. They continue to suffer 
many more casualties than do the Americans, 
and that indicates something about their 
willingness to fight. However, many of their 
casualties still result from an apathetic un- 
willingness to learn the lessons of guerrilla 
warfare, and from a lack of aggressiveness 
and leadership among their officers. 

The officer corps is very weak, excessively 
occupied with keeping Saigon happy and in- 
clined to duck a fight. Vietnamese com- 
manders are always more than ready to 
break off an engagement in time to get back 
to camp for lunch. They tend to look upon 
their jeeps as something they have been 
given to get their kids to and from school. 
Beyond all this, it is a fact that Americans 
don't really trust the Vietnamese who fight 
beside them. American commanders pri- 
vately complain that security is often com- 
promised as soon as the Vietnamese are in- 
formed of a military operation. 

Another factor that weighs against the 
“things are going well” judgement of Mc- 
CLory and others is the massive increase in 
enemy arms and men being infiltrated from 
the north, The enemy is no longer a ragtag 
bunch of poorly armed guerrillas wearing 
black pajamas and wondering where their 
next bowl of rice is coming from. In the 
recent major battles in the Ia Drang Valley, 
for example, the U.S. 1st Air Cavalry Division 
tangled with North Vietnamese regulars who 
were well equipped and well armed with 
Russian and Chinese weapons, including a 
high proportion of automatic weapons that 
can be deadly against low-flying aircraft. 
The enemy troops were carrying, in many 
cases, a basic load of 120 rounds of ammuni- 
tion per man. That is more than a whole 
platoon of Vietcong guerrillas would often 
have in days not long past. 

The one great weapon we have that the 
enemy still lacks is air power. But air power, 
the way it is being used in this war, is not 
always an asset, There have been many calls 
for an end to the bombing of North Vietnam, 
but it appeared to some in Vietnam that a 
more urgent problem was restricting the “in- 
country” bombing of South Vietnam. 

Our pilots have done a magnificent job 
of providing close air support for troops en- 
gaged with the enemy on the ground. And 
no one argues with the use of air power in 
those situations. However, there are also 
hundreds of air strikes every day against 
villages and other targets “suspected” of 
harboring the Vietcong in cases where there 
is no ground engagement. Thus one day 
Just outside Saigon six Vietcong were re- 
ported seen among a string of thatch huts 
lining a canal. Hours later, long after the 
enemy had left, I rode along with a forward 
air controller in a light Cessna who directed 
a flight of eight Skyraider dive bombers in 
an attack on the target. Four huts were 
destroyed, four were damaged and huge 
black craters were torn in the surrounding 
rice paddies. Should it take eight airplanes 
and thousands of pounds of bombs to knock 
out eight flimsy huts? And what evidence 
was there really that the huts and rice pad- 
dies were owned by the Vietcong? 

On another day, a paratroop unit ap- 
proaching a small village drew half a dozen 
rounds of small-arms sniper fire. The unit 
halted and called in an air and artillery 
strike that level the village. It seemed an 
extraordinary response to a few rounds of 
sniper fire, and one not likely to “win the 
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hearts and minds” of any innocent civilians 
in the village. 

Many of the Vietnamese jamming the refu- 
gee camps all over the country make clear 
that they came into the government areas 
not out of any particular fondness for the 
government and not to escape the Vietcong, 
but to get out from under our bombs. Top 
military authorities in Saigon say great care 
and discrimination is exercised in selecting 
targets. But some of the top counterinsur- 
gency experts in the U.S. mission, and some 
of the advisers working out in the country- 
side, still believe the “in-country” bombings 
in some cases are hurting our cause among 
the uncommitted people. 

But, as Congressman McCtory’s distress- 
ingly innocent comments made so discour- 
agingly plain, there are people who somehow 
believe the war can be going well regardless 
of what the Vietnamese people think or feel 
or want. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF BUREAU 
OF RECLAMATION IN 1965 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, in 
this year of water shortages in so many 
areas of our Nation, and with our grow- 
ing awareness of the clear and pres- 
ènt danger of food shortages resulting 
from the population explosion, a report 
from the Bureau of Reclamation, De- 
partment of the Interior, summarizing 
its accomplishments during 1965, will 
be of interest to all of the Members of 
the Senate. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, I ask 
unanimous consent to have this sum- 
mary report printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the sum- 
mary report was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


RECLAMATION BurReEAv’s 1965 ACCOMPLISH- 
MENTS SUMMARIZED IN STATISTICAL RE- 
PORT 
Accomplishments of the Department of the 

Interior's Bureau of Reclamation during 

fiscal year 1965 played a significant role in 

establishing the new high level attained by 
the economy of the Western States and the 

Nation, Reclamation Commissioner Floyd E. 

Dominy said yesterday. 

The agency chief made this comment in 
connection with releasing statistics on op- 
erations of the Bureau during the 12-month 
period ending June 30, 1965. 

A highlight of achievement during the 
year was completion of Glen Canyon Dam 
on the Colorado River in Arizona. The sec- 
ond highest dam in the United States, Glen 
Canyon won the Outstanding Engineering 
Achievement Award—i1964, which is pre- 
sented annually by the American Society of 
Civil Engineers to “the engineering project 
that demonstrates the greatest engineering 
skills and represents the greatest contribu- 
tion to civil engineering and mankind.” 

The multipurpose dam is the principal 
feature of the farflung Colorado River stor- 
age project, and revenues from its power- 
plant will pay the lion’s share of the cost 
of the entire project, including the partici- 
pating projects. The reservoir behind Glen 
Canyon Dam, Lake Powell, with its unique, 
beautiful scenery and its many-faceted out- 
door sports opportunities, has already be- 
come one of the leading recreation areas in 
the Nation. 

The other five dams completed in 1965 
are: Norman Dam on Little River in Okla- 
homa; Clark Canyon Dam on Beaverhead 
River in Montana; Cheney Dam on the North 
Fork of the Ninnescah in Kansas; Norton 
Dam on Prairie Dog Creek in the Republican 
River Basin in Kansas; and the Willard Dam 
on Bear River in Utah. 
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These bring to 216 the number of Bureau 
storage dams and dikes. The reservoirs be- 
hind the structures have a total capacity of 
nearly 127 million acre-feet of water, or more 
than 40 trillion gallons. 

The water stored in these lakes, when they 
are full, would be sufficient to supply all the 
water needs of every man, woman, and child 
in the United States for approximately 3 
years. 

During 1965 the Bureau of Reclamation 
also completed power facilities capable of 
generating 450,000 kilowatts. It operated 48 
hydropower plants with a combined capacity 
of 6,248,800 kilowatts of electricity, and from 
these and 6 other federally operated plants 
it marketed more than 33 billion kilowatt- 
hours, realizing revenues of $100.9. million 
from the sales and other power income. 

Reclamation's benefits to recreational op- 
portunities and fish and wildlife enhance- 
ment were also cited by Commissioner 
Dominy, who said that 34.3 million visitor- 
days were recorded during the 1964 tourist 
season at 210 recreation areas on reclama- 
tion projects. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS SERVICES 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
when we created the Community Rela- 
tions Service in 1964, we did so in the 
belief that one of the major hurdles in 
implementing the Civil Rights Act would 
be in the field of public accommodations, 
primarily in the South. This has not 
developed as we had anticipated. 

We placed the Community Relations 
Service in the Department of Commerce 
because we felt it would be an instru- 
ment for assistance in public accommo- 
dations compliance, and the Commerce 
Department would be an appropriate 
place to carry out this mission. Now 
experience has shown that the Commu- 
nity Relations Service has not had to 
devote nearly as much of its efforts to 
conciliating disputes over public accom- 
modations discrimination as we had ex- 
pected. 

The experience of the Service also has 
shown that there is an area where the 
Service increasingly has been called upon 
to provide assistance. And that is the 
area of our large urban centers where 
racial problems are on the rise. Just 
about everyone who has been concerned 
with the problem foresees now that this 
trend is likely to continue. Our legal in- 
struments for dealing with racial prob- 
lems are, of course, lodged in the Depart- 
ment of Justice. And just as we turned 
here for law enforcement when the prob- 
lems were centered mainly in the South, 
Northern problems also land in the At- 
torney General’s office. Unhappily, the 
problems that beset urban and Northern 
areas cannot always be approached 
through law enforcement. 

As the Attorney General and his staff 
more and more ponder what they can 
and cannot do in these broadening areas, 
let us provide them with an alternative. 
Let us place the Community Relations 
Service where it can best function in the 
light of our emerging needs. Let us place 
it closer to the frequent point of entry 
of most of Federal Government’s. con- 
cern in civil rights matters. Let us equip 
this Government so that it can carry out 
its responsibilities in the most flexible, 
coordinated and swiftest manner. 
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AMERICAN HISTORY MONTH 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is in- 
deed a privilege for me to join our 
distinguished colleague of Kentucky, 
Senator Cooper, in cosponsoring Senate 
Joint Resolution 133 designating Feb- 
ruary of every year as American History 
Month. 

Today our greatest concern is the 
struggle for freedom in Vietnam. Our 
heritage demands the presence of Amer- 
ican boys in that distant country. My 
concern is that some Americans are not 
fully aware of this heritage and why it 
requires that we honor our commitments 
in foreign lands. Setting aside 1 month 
out of the year to recognize American 
history will emphasize its importance and 
relevance to current affairs. 

In the history of mankind, this country 
has played a recent but nonetheless vital 
and significant role. Here man has 
found freedom and has established a 
form of government to secure that free- 
dom. Here man has found economic 
freedom and has devised an economic 
system to perpetuate that freedom. Here 
man has found freedom of opportunity 
and has organized a social order in which 
he has been able to extend this freedom 
to all levels of society. 

This is the story of American history, 
a story which does not grow old with its 
retelling. 

It was just 200 years ago that the liber- 
ties which we take for granted today 
were few indeed. This establishment 
and growth of freedom, which is the his- 
tory of America, must be understood to 
be defended. As a writer once said, it 
is necessary that freedom be won by 
each generation of Americans or it will 
die. In order to win freedom anew, each 
generation must be vitally aware of its 
heritage and have such a stake in its 
preservation that they will offer their 
lives if necessary in freedom’s defense. 

Making February American History 
Month will stimulate a greater interest 
in our history in all parts of the country. 
Local and State historical associations 
and private individuals could effectively 
advance programs to stimulate and to 
further this interest generated by a 
Presidential proclamation. 

February is the ideal month. It is the 
birth month of two of our greatest Pres- 
idents—George Washington and Abra- 
ham Lincoln. Both of these men played 
monumental roles in the establishment 
of this Nation, Washington as the father 
of our country and Lincoln, who kept the 
Nation united and who helped to bind up 
the Nation’s wounds after a bitter Civil 
War. It is difficult to imagine what the 
United States would have become had 
not these men come to the front to guide 
the Nation through turbulent times. 
February is also the month in which the 
U.S. Supreme Court held its first session 
back in 1790 when John Jay was the 
Chief Justice. 

One historian reminds us that “out of 
the world of yesterday the world of to- 
day has grown; out of the world of today 
will come the world of tomorrow.” Mr. 
President, how true those words are. 
Knowledge of the past is a prerequisite 
to wise action in the present. And the 
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actions which we take today will deter- 
mine the future of tomorrow. 

With this compelling obligation to 
know the past and to understand the 
consequences of our actions upon the fu- 
ture, it is right that renewed interest 
in American history is encouraged and 
stimulated. 

We have been counseled that those 
who fail to know the past are doomed 
to relive it. Designating February as 
American History Month is a proper re- 
sponse to that counsel. 

History teachers in schools through- 
out this country have continued to play 
their essential role in exposing young 
people to the American story. American 
History Month would serve to call atten- 
tion to this profession and its vital work. 
It would give recognition to those dedi- 
cated men and women whose labors in 
the classroom are so necessary to free- 
dom’s preservation. They have our 
deepest appreciation for a job well done. 
American History Month would be an 
expression of our gratitude and assist 
their future efforts. 

It is indeed satisfying to me to join 
Senator Cooper in his proposal that 
February be designated American His- 
tory Month. 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, I 
commend the selection of the new name 
for this program—food for freedom. It 
grows logically out of the history of the 
program. 

You may recall that when the food aid 
program was originally established, it 
was known almost entirely by its legis- 
lative designation—Public Law 480—and 
still is so known by many of the people 
associated with it. 

But the people of the United States do 
not. think in numbers—they think in 
meaningful concepts. So the name food 
for peace came into being as a fuller 
means of identifying the food aid pro- 
gram. It has been a fine name, a useful 
name. Itis known by millions of Ameri- 
cans and by people all over the world. 

Now, however, we are proposing to ex- 
pand the program—to meet a greater 
depth of human needs. Food for peace 
does not fully delineate the new concept 
and the new framework of the expanded 
program. We need a name that indi- 
cates our broadened thinking and aspi- 
rations. 

So the President has given us a new 
name—food for freedom. It suggests a 
program designed to meet the needs of 
the ultimate human aspiration: personal 
dignity under free institutions. 


A STUDY OF DURHAM RATIONALE 
COMMITMENTS IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, a contro- 
versy has been evident for some time in 
the District of Columbia regarding the 
so-called insanity test, or test of crim- 
inal responsibility established by the 
Durham decision written in 1954 by 
Judge David L. Bazelon of the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia. 
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I have received complaints from both 
professional people and private citizens 
in Washington, charging that too many 
of these insanity acquittals take place on 
the basis of the Durham rule. 

I have heard charges that too many 
criminals are back on the streets too 
soon after a brief stay at the St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital for the mentally ill. 

I have heard numerous proposals for 
changing the Durham rule. 

And I have even heard suggestions and 
recommendations that we go back to the 
M’Naghten test of knowledge of right and 
wrong in determining criminal responsi- 
bility of mentally disturbed offenders. 

As you know, under the Durham ra- 
tionale a person is held not responsible 
for a criminal act if at the time of com- 
mission of the act he suffered from a 
mental disease or defect, and if the act 
was a product of such disease or defect. 

I am very concerned about the com- 
plaints concerning this rule. 

I am concerned because whatever we 
do in controlling crime and delinquency 
in the Nation’s Capital has wide reper- 
cussions throughout the rest of the 
country. 

I am concerned because I believe that 
our Capital City must have the best, the 
most enlightened methods of crime con- 
trol and the most advanced procedures 
for the administration of justice. 

And I am concerned because the men- 
tal patient and his status under criminal 
law constitute a problem that has defied 
solution throughout history; indeed, it 
is a problem that remains unresolved 
even today. 

Mr. President, because I consider the 
Durham decision a remarkable step for- 
ward in the administration of justice, I 
do not want to see this advance dismissed 
lightheartedly. I do not want us to 
adopt less satisfactory procedures be- 
cause of peripheral rather than substan- 
tial difficulties involved in maintaining 
this one. I do not want the courts to 
revert to injustice because it is too dif- 
ficult or too expensive or too inconven- 
ient to make justice work. 

To avert these dangers, I have studied 
the Durham rationale. I have studied 
the court procedure and have deliberated 
the insanity defense as it is seen by 
jurists, psychiatrists, and other special- 
ists in the field of crime control. I, and 
staff members of the committee, have 
gone to the Metropolitan Police; we have 
talked to the professional staff of the St. 
Elizabeths Hospital, and we have asked 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation to 
check its files regarding the subsequent 
behavior of individuals who have in- 
voked the “Durham rule” in the District 
courts. 

We have done all this because I want 
to make certain that we do not condemn 
the Durham rationale for the wrong rea- 
sons. 

We have done this because I consider 
the Durham rule more than just a rule 
of procedure or just a test of criminal 
responsibility. 

We have done this because I suspect 
that the Durham decision has brought 
to the fore certain basic difficulties in- 
volved in using the insanity defense. 
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I believe that it has illuminated dif- 
ficulties and raised questions which were 
hidden from view under the older in- 
sanity rules. These are questions that 
go to the very heart of the matter of de- 
termining who is legally insane and of 
proving it in court. 

Under other insanity rules, these basic 
problems are often obscured by defini- 
tions of terms, by rules of procedure, by 
instructions to the jury, and by attitudes 
of the court and the law which are still 
imbedded in the age-old “classical” ap- 
proach to crime that presumes, in all 
but the most extreme cases involving 
complete lunatics, that man’s behavior 
is always governed by free will. 

I do not want to belabor the free will 
question, but I believe that these are diffi- 
culties and problems connected with the 
insanity defense that should not be 
“swept under the rug” by rearranging 
unclear definitions and burdensome court 
procedures. 

The Durham rule and our experience 
with it has confronted us with certain 
questions that need broader answers and 
with problems that require more basic 
solutions than are supplied by even such 
alleged refinements of the decision as 
those contained in the case of McDonald 
against United States, which raises 
standards for some evidence of insanity 
introduced by the defendant, lessens the 
burden to prove sanity for the Govern- 
ment and simplifies the causal connec- 
tion between mental disease and crime. 

I believe that these redefinitions and 
reformulations may have some value. 
However, I want to make certain that we 
do not attempt to eliminate substantive 
problems going beyond matters of defini- 
tion and procedure with superficial solu- 
tions confined to definition and proce- 
dure. 

It is true that today we still do not 
know exactly what to do with the psychi- 
atrist in court. We do not know how to 
make the jury understand psychiatric 
testimony and most important of all we 
do not know how to bring legal and med- 
ical concepts in line with one another 
to serve the cause of justice rather than 
to frustrate the court. 

Today we may deliberate the burden 
of proof issue and we may note the diffi- 
culties involved in explaining to the jury 
the meaning of such terms as “produc- 
tivity,” “substantial capacity,” and other 
similar concepts. These are problems of 
definition and procedure. 

But beyond this there is an even more 
basic problem. We do not know how 
many crimes are actually caused by men- 
tal disease or defect of the individual, 
nor do we have a standard of comparison 
by which we can judge whether the in- 
sanity plea is used excessively, or whether 
it is not used enough. 

All we know today is that this society 
has recognized some offenders as being 
so mentally disturbed that they cannot 
be held responsible for their criminal be- 
havior. 

Should we persist in this recognition, 
it seems imperative that we exert our 
juridical and crime control efforts with 
respect to mentally disturbed offenders 
in two ways. 
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First, we should abolish obviously in- 
adequate or erroneous tests of criminal 
responsibility or of insanity as such in- 
adequacies or errors are discovered and 
reported by experts in the field of psychi- 
atry and jurisprudence. A classical ex- 
ample of such inadequate tests is the 
“knowledge of right and wrong” test es- 
tablished by the M’Naghten decision. 

Second, in order to assure protection 
for the public and justice for the defend- 
ant, in testing criminal responsibility we 
should rely more on psychiatric exami- 
nations in hospitals by staffs of experts 
than on legal maneuvering and manipu- 
lations in court. We should attempt to 
identify all mentally ill or defective of- 
fenders. 

What I am saying is that we should be 
more concerned with determining 
whether or not an offender is mentally 
incompetent than with inventing tech- 
niques, definitions, and procedural de- 
vices to keep insanity pleas to the mini- 
mum. 

In line with this, I believe that the test 
of the effectiveness of an insanity rule 
should not be established by counting the 
individuals who use the insanity plea in 
court, but it must rather be established 
by gaging the behavior of these offend- 
ers subsequent to their release from the 
mental hospital. These are important 
considerations in the overall picture be- 
cause of imperfections both in our scien- 
tific knowledge in psychiatry on the one 
hand and in our legal concepts and court 
procedures on the other. 

The thin line between criminal re- 
sponsibility and irresponsibility because 
of mental disease is not always clearly 
visible. 

Thus, we are confronted with questions 
of policy regarding how we want to react 
to marginal cases. It seems that the gen- 
eral public and certain segments of the 
legal profession and law enforcement 
would like to treat them as criminals 
rather than as patients. 

And yet, if we send even marginal cases 
to the mental hospital and rehabilitate 
them so that they no longer break the 
law, we have scored a success. 

On the other hand, if we send such 
marginal cases to prison, they may come 
back to haunt society after their release, 
more mentally disturbed, more irre- 
sponsible, and more crime prone than 
ever before, because whatever the prison 
does to men, it does not cure mental ill- 
ness. 

This is the type of reasoning which has 
led me to support in principle a rather 
general and inclusive rule of criminal re- 
sponsibility instead of a narrow and re- 
strictive one. 

This is the type of reasoning that has 
led me to undertake a study of the extent 
of lawbreaking by individuals released 
from St. Elizabeths Hospital subsequent 
to a mandatory commitment after an in- 
sanity defense. 

The important thing is to render the 
dangerous person harmless. And it is 
best to do this by correction rather than 
simply by incarceration. 

I have attempted to determine to what 
extent the Durham rule offenders con- 
tribute to the crime problem here in the 
District subsequent to their release from 
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a mental hospital. I have tried to de- 
termine what steps must be taken to pro- 
tect the community from the violent and 
destructive acts of mentally disturbed 
persons, and what must be done in turn 
to protect these sick people from gross 
injustice and mistreatment because of a 
lack of understanding on the part of law 
enforcement officers, the administrators 
of justice, and the public. 

We found that between 1954 and 1961, 
324 persons were committed to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital after the court 
found their crimes to be “products” of 
mental disease or defect under the Dur- 
ham rationale. From these 324, 116 who 
were subsequently released from the hos- 
pital became the subject of the subcom- 
mittee’s inquiry. 

During these 7 years, insanity acquit- 
tals under the Durham rule increased 
from 4 in 1954, to 110 in 1960, which was 
the peak year. The number of success- 
ful insanity defenses dropped to 90 in 
1961 and have ranged annually between 
50 and 90 through 1965. Many critics 
pointed to the initial overall increase as 
proof that mentally competent criminals 
were using the insanity plea as a device to 
evade the law. However, I submit that 
these figures have no real meaning since 
they neither show that some of the in- 
sanity pleas were unwarranted nor do 
they show that the insanity defense has 
been used to excess. 

The statistics we obtained are not 
spectacularly revealing because they 
lack a standard of comparison. How- 
ever, certain insights can be gained from 
a closer look at the figures. 

A repeated complaint has been that 
the Durham rule offenders who are re- 
leased prematurely contribute seriously 
to the crime problem in the District of 
Columbia. Some complaints went so far 
as to ascribe the mounting crime rate 
in this city in large part to the releases 
from St. Elizabeths. 

I would like to rebut this as an irra- 
tional and largely groundless contention. 
The 50-or-so offenders that were in- 
volved with police subsequent to their 
release from St. Elizabeths, and this 
study covers a decade, hardly compose 
even an appreciable segment of the 
thousands of offenders tried in the Dis- 
ef courts during this same period of 

e. 

Another charge has been that one in- 
ducement to plead insanity might arise 
from the knowledge that the mandatory 
commitment to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
can be expected to last for a shorter 
period of time than a respective commit- 
ment to a Federal penitentiary. 

The records show that for 26 persons 
acquitted under Durham for felonies, the 
mean period of incarceration was 15.2 
months, and the median was 10.4 months. 
For 12 persons acquitted of misdemean- 
ors, the mean period of incarceration was 
10.5 months and the median was 8.0 
months. Had these persons been found 
guilty and sentenced to a penal institu- 
tion, they could expect to have been in- 
carcerated for substantially longer peri- 
ods of time. Such crimes as housebreak- 
ing and larceny carry penalties of 2 to 4 
years, while robbery carries a penalty of 
4 to 5 years. 
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If such statistics were known to de- 
fense attorneys and defendants them- 
selves, this might induce some to rely 
on an insanity defense. On the other 
hand, the stigma attached to such a plea 
and the subsequently uncertainty regard- 
ing the length of hospitalization could 
just as easily discourage its use in other 
cases. 

Another set of statistics obtained from 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
which are important for a broad evalua- 
tion of the Durham rule, concerns the 
subsequent behavior of the 116 persons 
released from St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
We found that 54 of these persons, or 
46.5 percent, had been subsequently in- 
volved with law enforcement agencies at 
the time our study was concluded. Rec- 
ords indicate that 28 of these 54 releasees 
were arrested on felony charges, while 
35 were arrested for misdemeanors. In 
addition, 10 of these individuals were 
charged both with felonies and misde- 
meanors. Thus, between them, these 54 
individuals were arrested 63 times for 
a total of 48 felony charges and 87 mis- 
demeanor charges. 

I felt it would be significant to de- 
termine how the subsequent crimes of 
these 54 individuals compared with the 
original offenses which resulted in their 
insanity pleas and commitment to St. 
Elizabeths Hospital. We found that 18 
individuals were charged with more 
serious types of crimes than those for 
which they went to court in the first 
instance; 18 of them were charged with 
approximately the same type of crime 
as before, and 18 were involved in less 
serious types of crimes. The average 
period of time between release from St. 
Elizabeths and the commission of the 
first offense was 1 year; 30 persons com- 
mitted their first subsequent offense in 1 
year or less; 20 persons from 1 to 3 
years; 4 persons after 3 years or more. 

In an effort to obtain as complete a 
picture as possible, we also submitted 
the Durham case names to the Metro- 
politan Police Records Bureau. From 
this check, we obtained relatively de- 
tailed information regarding 38 of the 
54 persons handled by the Metropolitan 
Police Department. It is of some im- 
portance that 25 of them had felony and 
misdemeanor arrests and convictions be- 
fore their insanity pleas and their com- 
mitment to St. Elizabeths Hospital. 
Subsequent to their release from the hos- 
pital, 10 of these 38 persons were charged 
with more serious offenses than the ones 
which led to their insanity plea; 14 per- 
sons were charged with the same type of 
crime and 14 others were charged with 
lesser offenses. The District figures are 
not in addition to, but are included in 
the figures supplied us by the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation. 

In reviewing these figures with respect 
to judging the effectiveness of the Dur- 
ham rule, one must conclude that they 
are somewhat inconclusive. The 46.5 
percent of those St. Elizabeths inmates 
sentenced under Durham who have 
subsequently been charged with crime 
compares well with the much higher 
percentage of repeaters among inmates 
released from State and Federal pen- 
itentiaries. The increasing use of the in- 
sanity defense under Durham likewise 
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seems a normal manifestation of a new 
law or procedure. It can probably be 
viewed as an expected growth occurring 
as defense attorneys and defendants be- 
come gradually familiar with the new 
defense. 

Most of the figures we have obtained 
do not indict the Durham rule. 

However, these figures do reveal a 
problem. 

They show that certain potentially 
dangerous individuals find their way into 
society before they are cured, rehabili- 
tated or made harmless to society in still 
some other way. 

They show that close to a half of the 
Durham rule offenders released from St. 
Elizabeths are charged with subsequent 
offenses. 

I note these figures because the pri- 
mary purpose of our legal and correc- 
tional procedures is the protection of the 
publie, protection of the men, women, 
and children on this city’s streets, in our 
schools, in our homes, and on our play- 
grounds. 

And, if we are to carry out this re- 
sponsibility, we must make sure that all 
individuals who are dangerous to others 
are rendered harmless. 

But we must make sure that in reach- 
ing for this goal, we do not bark up the 
wrong tree. We must make sure that we 
do not attack the law when the de- 
ficiency, may lie elsewhere, for example, 
in the release procedures from our in- 
stitutions. 

I believe that in evaluating the effec- 
tiveness of the insanity defense estab- 
lished under the Durham rule, we must 
be concerned with what happens to the 
offender before and after court, rather 
than what happens in court. 

The following are my suggestions on 
the basis of the study I have carried out 
as chairman of the Senate Subcommittee 
To Investigate Juvenile Delinquency: 

I see no justification for a dramatic 
modification of the Durham rule, or as is 
sometimes suggested, for a return to the 
M’Naghten rule. The argument has 
been advanced that the language of the 
Durham rule is confusing to the jury, 
that it does not give concrete guidance 
to the jury, although there is some clari- 
fication under the more recent case of 
McDonald against the United States. 

Mr. President, I believe that mental 
disease is a complex and intricate matter 
and we cannot make it simple and un- 
derstandable to everyone just by invent- 
ing simple words or phrases to de- 
scribe it. 

I must emphasize once more that in 
criminal cases where insanity is used as 
a defense, we will have to rely more and 
more on the examination of experts re- 
garding the substantive aspects of the 
case and less on litigation. 

We may even have to force the psy- 
chiatric witness to decide the case, as it 
were, but we will not achieve justice by 
merely reducing our psychiatric and legal 
concepts to such simple and concrete 
terms or definitions that they can be un- 
derstood by lay jurors, but at the same 
time no longer portray the true complex- 
ities of the factors involved in the case. 

I believe that the Durham rule must be 
maintained because, with all its short- 
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comings, it is far superior to the 
M’Naghten test of criminal responsibil- 
ity. If we retreat from this advance in 
our legal practice, we are playing a game 
in our courts according to arbitrarily 
established rules rather than according 
to the facts set forth by a reputable and 
growing science of human behavior. 

I want to emphasize, however, that 
handling mentally ill offenders as pa- 
tients rather than as criminals does not 
absolve us from our responsibility to pro- 
tect the public. We must recognize that 
a mental patient can be as dangerous as 
the most deliberately vicious hired killer 
of the underworld, 

I cited figures showing that 46.5 per- 
cent of offenders committed to St. Eliza- 
beths Hospital under the Durham rule 
and subsequently released have been ar- 
rested again and charged with an offense. 
I also have figures which show that a 
considerable number of persons have es- 
caped from the hospital and have been 
arrested and charged with an offense. 

These figures do not signify that the 
Durham rule should be abolished.or that 
it is ineffective. But they do signify that 
the security measures at St. Elizabeths 
Hospital or any other facility handling 
dangerous mental patients must be sim- 
ilar in some respects to those maintained 
in prisons. 

In line with this, I think it is of the 
utmost importance that the administra- 
tion of St. Elizabeths Hospital have the 
necessary staff, facilities, and resources 
to establish adequate security, classifica- 
tion, and evaluation measures. The di- 
rector of the hospital should be able to 
maintain court-committed patients in 
the institution until such time as they 
are pronounced sufficiently cured by the 
staff of experts retained by the hospital. 

I hope that the administration of the 
hospital and the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment can maintain sufficient liaison 
and cooperation so that we do not have 
to be confronted with the situation we 
have seen in the past where the hospital 
did not know that some of its inmates 
who had escaped were rearrested and the 
police were not aware that the persons 
they arrested were escapees from the 
hospital. 

I recommend that if the necessary se- 
curity measures cannot be adopted to 
general mental hospitals, funds should 
be made available to build special new 
facilities either at the hospitals or sepa- 
rate from them to house mentally dis- 
turbed offenders subsequent to a court 
commitment. By definition, a mentally 
ill person must be committed to an in- 
stitution for an indeterminate period of 
time. We owe the public the protection 
of keeping him there until cured. Con- 
ceivably, some such patients must re- 
main in the institution for life. 

In my support of the principles con- 
tained within the Durham rule, I do not 
fail to recognize that some difficulty is 
involved concerning the burden-of-proof 
question. It has been said that since the 
prosecution needs to prove sanity, while 
the defense does not actually have to 
prove insanity, many offenders who plead 
on this issue are committed to a hospital 
not because they are in fact insane, but 
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rather because the prosecution could not 
prove otherwise beyond a reasonable 
doubt. 

We can appreciate the logic in this 
argument. However, there is no question 
in my mind that we must go beyond this 
type of logic. 

First, let me stress that if we can rely 
at all on the competence of psychiatrists 
we can rely on their ability to reflect a 
patient's mental disease in their expert 
testimony, despite the fact that many 
times they are unable to indicate the 
depth and intricacy of the ailment. 

Second, let me stress that if we can 
more effectively return a disturbed per- 
son to a normal life through means other 
than penal commitment we have 
achieved our objective. 

We are increasingly proposing laws 
that provide treatment to criminal 
offenders in place of penal commitment 
and punishment. A case in point is the 
administration’s Narcotic Addict Re- 
habilitation Act of 1965, which is pres- 
ently before a special judiciary subcom- 
mittee of which I am chairman. 

The individuals covered under these 
proposals are not insane by any con- 
ventional definition of the concept of 
insanity. 

Yet, we are committing them for treat- 
ment because their crimes are often, we 
feel, products of a mental or emotional 
condition over which they have little 
control. There are Iam sure other types 
of offenders who could be effectively 
rehabilitated by procedures other than 
those which are strictly punitive. 

Therefore, I would not question the 
kind of leniency that allows marginal 
cases to be handled as mental patients 
rather than as willful criminals. 

However, if we want to protect the 
public from destructive acts of mentally 
disturbed persons, and I believe this is 
our foremost obligation, then failing to 
put them in prison as we do with con- 
victed felons, we must keep them in suf- 
ficiently secure institutions as if they 
were felons. And we must make certain 
that when they are released, the hospital 
records show substantial cause for pro- 
claiming them cured or rehabilitated. 

I believe this is a sound procedure be- 
cause it affords protection to the public 
and it gives the treatment to the mental 
patient which he would not receive in a 
penal correctional institution. 

I believe this procedure is by far sound- 
er than the “ostrich approach” of send- 
ing mentally diseased men and women 
to prison, hoping that they will be 
miraculously cured and rehabilitated in 
a place we know to be traditionally in- 
capable of producing such resurrections. 

Mr. President, to help carry out these 
suggestions on a nationwide basis and 
to determine additional ways of handling 
persons whose crimes are found to be 
products of mental diseases or defects 
or other special conditions, I propose 
that a conference be held under the aus- 
pices of the Secretary of the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, in- 
cluding representatives of the bar, the 
medical profession, the judiciary, law 
enforcement agencies and the staffs of 
mental and correctional institutions to 
review and evaluate present policies and 
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procedures for implementing the Dur- 
ham rule and other tests of criminal re- 
sponsibility especially in light of the ex- 
periences in this regard in the District 
of Columbia. 


THE CIVIL RIGHTS PROTECTION 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators Case, Hart, 
JAVITS, MORSE, MCNAMARA, PROXMIRE, 
Wittiams of New Jersey, Dopp, Mc- 
CARTHY, Scott, Youne of Ohio, HARTKE, 
NEUBERGER, BAYH, NELSON, RIBICOFF, 
MCINTYRE, MONDALE, and KENNEDY of 
New York, I introduce the Civil Rights 
Protection Act of 1966. 

We had hoped, when the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 and the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965 were passed, those acts would 
be the last for a period of time that it 
would be necessary for Congress to pass 
in the field of civil rights. 

What has happened is that, despite 
the judicial findings of the Federal courts 
and despite the affirmations by Congress 
in the form of legislation, it has become 
extremely difficult for individuals to ad- 
vocate their constitutional rights in cer- 
tain sections of the South. In fact over 
a large portion of the country, men and 
women do not feel free in asserting their 
legal and constitutional rights. 

NEED FOR BILL 


It is not my purpose today to call the 
roll of the brutalities and murders which 
have been committed, nor cite the in- 
stances in which juries have refused to 
convict when the evidence would seem to 
the outsider to be clear, or to go into too 
much detail and discussion of the com- 
position of those jurors and of the infiu- 
ences which were being brought to bear 
upon them. 

I have assembled a large number of 
such cases and, if challenged, they can 
be submitted. But in the some 17 years 
in which I have debated this issue on 
the floor of the Senate and spoken about 
it to the country, I have been careful 
not to use any language which might 
inflame the passions or set one race 
against another or one section of the 
country against another. 

I know that this is a real world, and 
that passions exist and the injustices 
occur, and; as a human being, I, like 
the vast majority of my fellow Ameri- 
cans, feel keenly about these issues. 
However, I believe we have been success- 
ful in conducting the discussion in the 
Senate on the basis of logic, with a mini- 
mum appeal to the emotion-arousing 
instances which could be multiplied at 
great length. 

DIFFICULT TO ASSERT RIGHTS 

Nevertheless, we as Senators cannot 
pretend to be ignorant of what as men 
we know is real. We read the news- 
papers. We have friends over the coun- 
try. We talk to aggrieved parties. We 
even have friends in the South. And so 
we know what has been going on. What 
has been happening has been that it is a 
matter of great risk, in certain sections 
of the South—I do not say in ali—for 
people to assert their constitutional 
rights, and excessively difficult, even 
when the case is overwhelming, to get 
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action in State courts, and sometimes in 
Federal courts. 

Those are the clear facts of the situa- 
tion. They can be documented in great 
detail. I am not indicting any section 
of the country. The great crime of 
slavery, and for that crime we have been 
paying for a century after the abolition 
of slavery, has poisoned the relationships 
of people, not merely in the South, but 
over wide areas of the rest of the country 
as well. We in the North are not at all 
sinless in this respect. 

I have often said that if the situation 
were reversed the people in the North 
would not behave any better than the 
people in the South and would have acted 
in a similar way. 

The bill, which 20 of us have intro- 
duced today, is a relatively simple bill. It 
is designed to assure due process of law 
and the equal protection of the laws 
where crimes of intimidation, violence, 
and murder against Negroes and civil 
rights workers lawfully seeking to en- 
force the Constitution now go un- 
punished. I emphasize the words “law- 
fully seeking to enforce the Constitution.” 

The bill would carry out many of the 
proposals of the Civil Rights Commission. 

In going over the report of the Com- 
mission on Civil Rights, I would say that 
virtually every enforcement provision of 
the present bill merely carries out a rec- 
ommendation previously made by the 
U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. I have 
on my desk the report for 1963 and the 
report for 1965. 

IMPROVE JURY SELECTION 


In the first place, the bill is designed 
to improve the selection of juries in both 
State and Federal courts. Jury lists are 
sometimes manipulated in a strange way 
to obtain virtually all white juries or 
such overwhelmingly white juries as to 
make any other representation merely 
token and of no account. It provides for 
a representative cross section of the pop- 
ulation on jury lists, and to avoid dis- 
crimination on grounds of race or color 
in the selection of juries. 

That is buttressed by provisions which 
would set up jury commissions in each 
Federal district court, which would put 
into effect a sampling plan subject to the 
approval of the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of U.S. Courts, which 
would furnish a representative cross sec- 
tion of the population of the Federal dis- 
trict without exclusion on the basis of 
race, color, sex, religious or political af- 
filiation, or economic or social status. 

In addition, literacy tests are banned 
for Federal juries, but the judge may ex- 
clude illiterate jurors from particular 
cases where reading is a significant fac- 
tor, except that no person shall be ex- 
cluded on this ground who has completed 
the sixth grade in an English-language 
school. 

CAN APPLY TO STATE COURTS 


With regard to the State courts, when 
a Federal district court finds that there 
has been discrimination on the ground of 
race or color, the Director of the Ad- 
ministrative Office of the U.S. Courts 
would take over end would administer 
the selection of juries under the Federal 
system created by this act, and he might 
use the Federal jury list if that were 
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practical. In other words, discrimina- 
tion on grounds of race or color is the 
trigger for Federal action, but where this 
discrimination is found, the jury rules 
for fair juries apply. 

These can be ordered into effect only 
by a Federal judge and upon appeal of 
the Attorney General. Of course, the as- 
sistance of the Bureau of Census can be 
called upon in the preparation of repre- 
sentative cross-sections. 

JURISDICTION OF AND REMOVAL TO FEDERAL 
COURTS 

The second feature is an important 
one because it makes it possible for the 
Federal courts to have jurisdiction of 
certain crimes when Federal prosecu- 
tion is necessary to assure equal protec- 
tion of the laws. That may seem to 
some of those who read the RECORD, as 
well as to those who are listening to my 
speech, to be a very radical proposal, but 
I would like to read from the report of 
the Civil Rights Commission for 1963, 
page 125, recommendation No. 4. The 
Commission recommended: 

That Congress amend section 1443 of title 
28 of the United States Code to permit re- 
moval by the defendant of a State civil ac- 
tion or criminal prosecution to a District 
Court of the United States in cases where 
the defendant cannot, in the State court, 
secure his civil rights because of the written 
or decisional laws of the State or because of 
the acts of individuals administering or 
affecting its judicial process. 


So, we are merely carrying into effect 
the very important recommendation on 
this point by the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion That was a unanimous recommen- 
dation. 

If we may put this in simple terms, if 
a county or other political subdivision 
should exclude Negroes from juries, or 
deny the voting process to them, or oth- 
erwise discriminate in the administra- 
tion of justice, State crimes against 
Negroes or civil rights workers would be 
triable in Federal court. But in order 
to give the Federal court jurisdiction 
there must be proof of such a segregated 
system of justice and, in the second 
place, a certificate by the Attorney Gen- 
eral of the United States that prosecu- 
tion in the Federal court would fulfill 
the responsibility of the U.S. Govern- 
pea to assure equal protection of the 

WS. 

Under similar circumstances, the At- 
torney General may remove to Federal 
court a case which has already been 
commended in a State court. These 
provisions last for only 10 years and ex- 
pire on the Ist of January 1975, or per- 
haps more technically speaking, 10 years 
after the date of enactment of this 
measure. 

I hope that this will stimulate the 
States to purify their own jury systems 
and to improve their own systems of 
justice so that the transfer of jurisdic- 
tion need not occur in many cases, but 
will be held back in reserve and can be 
employed if the States and the civil sub- 
divisions thereof continue to be derelict. 

BROADENS FEDERAL OFFENSES 

This title would also amend section 
241 of the United States Code to broaden 
Federal offenses in the area of civil 
rights. It is believed that this broaden- 
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ing of Federal offenses may be the less 
important part of the title. The killer 
of a civil rights worker ought to be tried 
for the crime of murder rather than for 
depriving someone of his constitutional 
rights. Basically, that is what this title 
does. 
EXTENSION OF OLD PART I 

In addition, we have part III, which 
provides civil preventive relief to those 
who exercise rights under the 14th 
amendment to the Constitution. In a 
sense, this is the old title III or part III 
of the 1957 bill, which was debated be- 
fore this body for many weeks, and upon 
which there was a rather close vote. It 
permits an individual or the Attorney 
General to obtain injunctions against 
violations of constitutional rights. This 
is now true in many circumstances, such 
as segregation in the schools, segrega- 
tion in public facilities, the denial of 
voting rights, and the rest; but the pro- 
posed authority would also provide pro- 
tection against police violence and pri- 
vate violence, and do it in advance, 
rather than to have, as so often occurs at 
present, futile subsequent trials, almost 
universally resulting in acquittal. 

REMOVAL OF DEFENDANTS 


The fourth title provides for the re- 
moval of defendants in certain cases 
from State to Federal district courts. 
This is where a county or other political 
subdivision provides a segregated and 
discriminatory system of justice. 

Where a county or other political sub- 
division provides a segregated and dis- 
criminatory system of justice, those who 
attack Negroes and civil rights workers 
have almost universally done so with im- 
punity, and Negroes and civil rights 
workers who themselves are charged 
with crime have not received fair trials. 

Just as title II of this bill provides for 
the prosecution in the Federal courts of 
those who attack Negroes and civil rights 
workers in areas of segregated justice, so 
title IV permits the removal to Federal 
courts by Negroes and civil rights work- 
ers who are subjected to prosecution in 
such areas. 

CIVIL INDEMNIFICATION 


Asomewhat novel feature is introduced 
by title V, which I think is crucial. It 
provides for civil indemnification awards 
by a Federal board in certain cases where 
a person is injured in his person or prop- 
erty or is deprived of his life while he is 
lawfully exercising rights protected by 
the Constitution. This would be done by 
creating an indemnification board with- 
in the Civil Rights Commission to in- 
demnify persons killed or injured or who 
have lost their property because of law- 
ful civil rights activities. Just as the 
Federal Government assists those who 
have served their country, and just as 
States provide compensation for injured 
workmen, so those hurt in the struggle 
for civil rights should also be com- 
pensated. 

Under this title, the Federal Govern- 
ment would make payments to the in- 
jured person and would then have the 
right to collect such payments from the 
person who caused the injury and from 
the State or political subdivision where 
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the injury was caused by a person act- 
ing under color of law. 

The idea that persons injured by un- 
lawful acts should be allowed to bear the 
full burden of their losses, physical and 
financial, is being gradually replaced by 
the idea that the community owes some 
responsibility to those people. This pro- 
posal is an attempt to apply that prin- 
ciple to the field of civil rights. 

FEPC EXTENDED TO STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


Title VI provides that the FEPC pro- 
visions of the 1964 Civil Rights Act shall 
now be made applicable to State and 
local governmental units. It is only by 
integrating State and local personnel 
engaged in the administration of justice 
that equal protection of the laws can be 
made a reality. 

BROAD SUPPORT OF PROVISIONS NEED IS GREAT 


As I have said, the Civil Rights Com- 
mission supports most of these provi- 
sions. 

A recent study by the Southern Re- 
gional Council cites 93 deaths between 
1955 and 1965. 

The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, the National Council of Churches, 
and the Southern Regional Council have 
documented more than 500 cases of 
violence from January 1961, to May 1965. 

The Civil Rights Commission reports 
150 serious racial incidents in Mississippi. 

The NAACP has forwarded hundreds 
of complaints to the Department of 
Justice. 

I do not call the roll of these com- 
plaints, for the reasons I have men- 
tioned; but the solid evidence indicates 
that there is a need for action. It may 
be that not every feature of the bill is 
perfect, but I hope that it will be serious- 
ly considered, not only by the appro- 
priate committee, but also by the gen- 
eral public, and that we shall recognize 
the deep practical problem which under- 
lies this whole matter. 

We sometimes say that justice de- 
layed is justice denied; but justice which 
operates under the threat of fear, intimi- 
dation, physical violence, and the rest is 
a justice which largely tends to be in- 
operative. We can enact all the laws we 
want; the courts can hand down all the 
decisions they wish; but if there is no will 
to obey those decisions, and if those who 
resort to the crudest of methods and 
then deny them are often almost certain 
to be freed in any court before which 
they may be brought, we have an inop- 
erative system. 

BILL MAY STIMULATE LOCALITIES 


I do not believe anyone is more de- 
sirous of preserving the functions of 
localities than Iam. I started my polit- 
ical life in a humble way as an alderman 
in a city. I have always felt the impor- 
tance of local self-government. 

It is my sincere hope that this threat 
of the removal of cases to the Federal 
court may serve as such a stimulus to 
State action that it will be seldom in- 
voked. 

I live in the hope that a new spirit is 
rising in the country underneath the 
ashes, and that more and more the 
American people in their hearts want to 
make these principles of equal rights a 
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reality and are not condemning people 
because of their race or color. 

This requires a good deal of change in 
our thoughts. 

My mind goes back to 1956, when we 
were able to get only six votes in the Sen- 
ate for a civil rights measure. However, 
something was started with that discus- 
sion, which helped to bear some fruit in 
1957, 1960, 1963, 1964, and 1965. I hope 
that the measure we are introducing 
today may have a somewhat similar ef- 
fect. 

In conclusion, I should like to read a 
telegram which I have just received from 
Mr. Clarence Mitchell on behalf of some 
very fine American groups. It reads: 

The bipartisan civil rights bill that you 
have introduced today offers hope and reas- 
surance to millions of our fellow country- 
men who are appalled by the unpunished, 
wanton, and destructive acts of violence 
against Negroes and other persons who 
work for the implementation and strength- 
ening of civil rights. The objectives in- 
cluded in the legislative package offered by 
you and your colleagues have been discussed 
extensively and with deep concern by legal 
and lay representatives of the following or- 
ganizations: 

American Civil Liberties Union, American 
Jewish Committee, American Jewish 
Congress, American Veterans Committee, 
Americans for Democratic Action, Anti- 
defamation League of B’nai B’rith, Congress 
of Racial Equality, Episcopal Society for 
Cultural and Racial Unity, National Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Colored 
People, National Council of Catholic Women, 
National Urban League, Protestant Episco- 
pal Church Division of Christian Citizen- 
ship, Southern Christian Leadership Con- 
ference, Union of American Hebrew Congre- 
gations, Unitarian Universalist Fellowship 
for Social Justice, United Automobile Work- 
ers of America, United Steelworkers of 
America, Women’s International League for 
Peace and Freedom. All of us hope that 
these principles will become the law of the 


Thank you for taking this historic step. 

Additional organizations supporting your 
civil rights bill are: A. Philip Randolph 
Foundation, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car 
Porters, Negro American Labor Council, and 
Clarence Mitchell, director, Washington Bu- 
reau, NAACP. 


I thank all my colleagues who have 
joined me in sponsoring this measure on 
both sides of the aisle. I am very grate- 
ful to them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be printed in the 
Record and that it lies on the desk for 1 
week for additional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the bill will be printed in the Recorp, and 
lie on the desk for 1 week, as requested by 
the Senator from Ilinois. 

The bill (S. 2923) entitled “The Civil 
Rights Protection Act of 1966,” intro- 
duced by Mr. Dovctas (for himself and 
other Senators), was received, read twice 
by its title, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act 
may be cited as “The Civil Rights Protection 
Act of 1966.” 
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TITLE I—JURY SELECTION IN FEDERAL AND STATE 
COURTS 


Jury selection in Federal courts 


SEcTION 101. Section 1864 of title 28, United 
States Code, is amended to read as follows: 


“$ 1864: 


“DUTIES, COMPENSATION AND METHODS OF SE- 
LECTING AND DRAWING JURORS. 


„(a) Jury ComMission.—A jury commis- 
sion shall be established in each judicial 
district, consisting of the clerk of the court 
or a duly qualified deputy clerk acting for 
the clerk and one or more jury commission- 
ers, appointed by the district court. The 

ury commissioner shall be a citizen of the 
United States of good standing, a resident 
of the district, and, at the time of his ap- 
pointment, shall not be a member of the 
same political party as the clerk of the court 
or a duly qualified deputy clerk acting for 
the clerk. If more than one jury commis- 
sioner is appointed, each may be designated 
to serve in one or more of the places where 
court is held, and the clerk and the jury com- 
missioner so designated shall constitute the 
jury commission for that part of the dis- 
trict. In the event that a jury commissioner 
is unable for any reason to perform his 
duties, another jury commissioner may be 
appointed, as provided herein, to act in his 
place until he is able to resume his duties. 

“(b) Jury SELecrion.—(i) In the per- 
formance of its duties, the jury commission 
shall act under the direction and supervision 
of the chief judge of the district. 

„) The names of persons who may be 
called for grand or petit jury service shall be 
obtained under a sampling plan prepared by 
the jury commission with the approval of 
the chief judge and designed to provide a 
representative cross-section of the population 
of the judicial district without exclusion on 
the basis of race, color, sex, political or reli- 
gious affiliation or economic or social status. 
The plan for obtaining such names and the 
method for carrying out such plan shall be 
prepared in consultation with and approved 
by the Director of the Administrative Office 
of the United States Courts, who may call 
upon the Director of the Bureau of the 
Census for advice and assistance. 

“(iii) From the names obtained under 
subsection (ii) of this subsection, the names 
of not less than 300 qualified persons, pub- 
licly drawn by chance, shall be placed in the 
jury box, wheel, or similar device. 

“(iv) The names of jurors for service on 
grand and petit juries shall be publicly 
drawn by chance from the jury box, wheel, or 
similar device. 

“(y) In determining whether persons 
whose names are to be placed in the jury box, 
wheel, or similar device are qualified as 
jurors under section 1861 of title 28, as 
amended, the jury commission may use such 
questionnaires and other means as the chief 
judge, with the approval of the Director of 
the Administrative Office of the United States 
Courts, may deem appropriate, including the 
administration of oaths. The questionnaires 
may be filled out by the individual or by an- 
other on his behalf. With the approval of 
the chief judge, the jury commission may 
designate deputy clerks and other employees 
in the office of the clerk of the court to assist 
the commission in the performance of its 
duties, and to perform under its direction 
such of the detailed duties of the commission 
as in the opinion of the chief judge could be 
assigned to them. 

“(c) Recorps.—The jury commission shall 
keep records of the names obtained under 
subsection (b) (ii) of this section, the names 
of persons placed in the jury box, wheel or 
similar device, the questionnaires, if any, 
returned by said persons, the names and 
race of the persons drawn from the jury box, 
wheel or similar device, the names of those 
performing jury service and the dates there- 
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of, and such additional appropriate records 
as the chief judge may direct. Such records 
shall be retained for a period of not less 
than four years. 

“(d) ENFORCEMENT BY COURT OF APPEALS.— 
On application of any citizen residing in, or 
litigant in, any judicial district or of the 
Attorney General of the United States, al- 
leging that the jury selection procedures or 
record-keeping requirements set forth in 
subsections (b) and (c) of this section are 
not being fully implemented, the United 
States Court of Appeals for the judicial cir- 
cuit in which said judicial district is located 
shall, upon a showing thereof, appoint jury 
commissioners responsible to said Court of 
Appeals and direct such jury commissioners 
in the selection of juries and the keeping 
of records in accordance with such subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) of this section. Where 
evidence is required for a determination by 
the Court of Appeals, the court may hear the 
evidence itself or appoint a master to act for 
it in accordance with law. 

“(e) RETURN or Jury Supervision.—The 
Court of Appeals may, on its own motion or 
on application of the chief judge of the 
judicial district, direct the return of super- 
vision and contro] of the jury selection pro- 
cedures to the chief judge and to the jury 
commission for said judicial district at any 
time when the Court of Appeals finds that 
there is reasonable cause to believe that the 
jury selection procedures and record-keeping 
requirements prescribed in subsections (b) 
and (c) of this section will be fully imple- 
mented. 

“(f) ComMPENSATION.—Each jury commis- 
sioner appointed on a part-time basis shall 
be compensated for his services at the rate 
of $25 per day for each day in which he ac- 
tually and necessarily is engaged in the per- 
formance of his official duties, to be paid upon 
certificate of the chief judge of the district. 

“Each jury commissioner appointed on a 
full-time basis shall receive a salary to be 
fixed from time to time by the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States at a rate which, 
in the opinion of the Judicial Conference, 
corresponds to that provided by the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1949, as amended, for positions 
in the executive branch with comparable 
responsibilities, 

“Each jury commissioner shall receive his 
traveling and subsistence expenses within 
the limitations prescribed for clerks of dis- 
trict courts while absent from his designated 
post of duty on official business. 

“(g) DELEGATION.—Any of the powers or 
duties conferred upon the chief judge under 
this section may be delegated by him to an- 
other judge of the district: Provided, how- 
ever, That where part of a district by agree- 
ment or order of court is assigned to one 
particular judge and he customarily holds 
court there, as to such part of the district he 
shall perform the functions and fulfill the 
duties conferred upon the chief judge in this 
section.” 

Sec. 102. Section 1861(2) setting forth 
qualifications of Federal jurors is amended 
by striking out the words “read” and “write.” 

Src. 103. Section 1863 is amended by add- 
ing the following sentence to subsection (b): 
“If the district judge determines that the 
ability to read or write English is reasonably 
required in order for jurors to perform their 
duties in any particular case or cases, he 
shall be empowered to exclude those who 
cannot read or write English, except that no 
person shall be excluded on this ground who 
has completed the sixth grade in an English 
language school,” 

Sec. 104. Section 1871 is amended by 
striking the words “$10.00 per day” and in- 
serting in their place ‘$15.00 per day or loss 
of pay, whichever is greater”; and by striking 
the words “$14.00 for each day” and inserting 
in their place “$20.00 per day or loss of pay, 
whichever is greater for each day”; and by 
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striking the words “subsistence of $10.00 per 
day shall be allowed” and inserting in their 
place “subsistence allowance given to Fed- 
eral employees shall be allowed”; and by 
striking the words “jury fees in excess of 
$10.00 per diem” and inserting in their 
place “jury fees in excess of $15.00 per diem.” 


Jury selection in State courts 


Sec. 105. Recorps.—Each State or local 
court shall keep records of the names of all 
persons on the jury list for said court, names 
of those persons placed in the jury box, 
wheel or similar device, questionnaires, ap- 
plications, or documents of any sort used in 
the selection of jurors, the names and race 
of the persons drawn from the jury box, 
wheel or similar device, the names of those 
performing jury service and the dates 
thereof, and such additional appropriate 
records as the judge or judges of said court 
may direct. Such records shall be retained 
for a period of not less than four years. 

Sec. 106. Jury DISCRIMINATION: —(aà) On 
application of any citizen residing within 
the area of, or any litigant in, any State or 
local court, or of the Attorney General of 
the United States, alleging that persons have 
been systematically excluded from grand or 
petit juries on grounds of race or color in 
such State or local court or that the record- 
keeping requirements of section 105 are not 
being fully implemented, the Federal district 
court for the district in which said State 
or local court is located shall, upon a show- 
ing thereof, direct the Director of the Admin- 
istrative Office of the United States Courts, 
directly or through subordinate officials, to 
assume responsibility for the selection and 
administration of juries in that State or local 
court and the Director shall administer and 
supervise the selection of juries in accord- 
ance with the procedures set forth in sub- 
sections (b) and (c) of section 101. The 
Director may, if practical, use the Federal 
list or part thereof of jurors for the area in 
which said State or local court is located. 
The Director shall act without regard to 
State and local laws and regulations appli- 
cable to jury selection and service in said 
State or local court and all judges therein 
shall apply Federal law governing jury selec- 
tion and service. The Director may, in ac- 
cordance with civil service laws, appoint and 
fix the compensation of such officers, attor- 
neys and employees, and make such expendi- 
tures, as may be necessary to carry out his 
duties under this section, The Director may 
call upon the Director of the Bureau of the 
Census for advice and assistance in carrying 
out his duties. 

(b) Any final judgment of any Federal or 
State court within five years prior to the 
filing of the application in the district court 
and whether prior to or after the effective 
date of this Act, determining that there has 
been systematic exclusion from jury service 
on grounds of race or color in any State or 
local court, shall establish such exclusion 
unless the State or local court, through its 
clerk or other appropriate official, satisfies 
the district court that such exclusion no 
longer exists. 

(c) Whenever it is shown that over a pe- 
riod of two years the ratio which the number 
of persons of any race or color within the area 
of any State or local court bears to the total 
population of that area exceeds by one-third 
or more the ratio which the number of per- 
sons of that race or color serving on grand 
and petit juries bears to the total number 
of persons serving on such juries, this shall 
be deemed to establish systematic exclusion 
on grounds of race or color: Provided, how- 
ever, That in case all or part of the two-year 
period antedates the effective date of this 
Act, the State or local court, through its clerk 
or other appropriate official, shall be given 
the opportunity to demonstrate that such 
exclusion no longer exists. 
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Sec. 107. The State or local court may make 
application for reinstatement of State pro- 
cedures to the United States District Court 
for the District of Columbia which may ap- 
prove the reinstatement of said procedures if 
it finds that there is no longer reasonable 
cause to believe that persons will be excluded 
from jury service by reason of race or color, 
or that there will be continued failure to 
keep records. 

Sec. 108. Whenever the Attorney General 
has reasonable cause to believe that any 
change in the qualifications, standards, or 
limitations on the right to a jury trial, opera- 
tion of the jury system, or the selection of, 
or challenges to, individual jury members or 
panel, for any case or class of cases in any 
State or local court different from those in 
force and effect on January 1, 1966, will have 
the purpose or effect of circumventing this 
title, he may bring an action in the Federal 
district court for the district in which such 
State or local court is located to enjoin such 
change in qualifications, standards, limita- 
tions, operation, selection, or challenge and 
the district court may grant such temporary 
or final relief as may be necessary to prevent 
such circumvention of this title. 


General 


Sec. 109. Sections 106(c) and 202(f) (il) 
shall not apply in any area unless a racial 
or color minority constitutes at least 10 per- 
cent of the total population of the area. 

Sec. 110. Any person who willfully fails to 
comply with the record-keeping requirements 
of this title shall be fined not more than 
$1,000 or imprisoned not more than one year, 
or both. 

Sec.111. The provisions of 42 U.S.C. 
1974 (a), (b), (c), (d), shall apply with 
respect to jury records required to be main- 
tained under this title. 

Sec. 112. This title shall become effective 
ninety days after the date of its enactment. 


TITLE II—PROSECUTION IN AND REMOVAL TO 
FEDERAL COURTS 


Federal trial of State offenses 


Sec. 201. The district courts of the United 
States shall have original jurisdiction, con- 
current with the courts of the States, of all 
prosecutions for offenses (whether felonies, 
misdemeanors or other offenses) defined by 
the laws of the State or of any subdivision of 
the State where acts or omissions constitut- 
ing the charged offense occur, whenever 
prosecution of such offenses in a Federal 
district court is necessary and proper to as- 
sure equal protection of the laws. 

Sec. 202. (a) Objection to the jurisdiction 
of the district court conferred by section 201 
shall be entertained only if made before 
trial and in the manner authorized by the 
Federal Rules of Criminal Procedure in 
effect at the time of the objection. If such 
objection is not made before trial, the juris- 
diction of the district court shall not there- 
after be questioned in any manner or by 
any court. 

(b) In the event of a properly presented 
objection to the jurisdiction of the district 
court under section 201, the question whether 
the prosecution of the charged offense in a 
Federal district is necessary and proper to 
assure equal protection of the laws shall be 
promptly decided by the district court sitting 
without jury, and its decision sustaining or 
overruling the objection shall be reviewable 
by interlocutory appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals within ten days after the entry of the 
order. 

(c) If any one of the circumstances speci- 
fied in subsection (d) of this section and any 
one of the circumstances specified in sub- 
section (e) of this section are established by 
a preponderance of the evidence, the district 
court shall find that prosecution of the 
charged offense in a Federal district court 
is n and proper to assure equal pro- 
tection of the laws. 
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(d) The circumstances first referred to in 
subsection (c) of this section are that the 
victim of the offense is: 

(i) A member of a racial or color group 
subject to the discrimination set forth in 
subsection (e) of this section; or 

(ii) A person who, by words or action, was 
advocating or supporting at or near the time 
of the offense the exercise or enjoyment by 
any member or members of such group of 
equal protection of the laws. 

(e) The circumstances second referred to 
in subsection (c) of this section are: that 
in any county or other political subdivision, 
where, under applicable State law the offense 
might be tried, the members of any racial or 
color group are— 

(i) Systematically excluded from actual 
service on grand or petit juries in the State 
or local courts, whether their absence be 
caused by exclusion from the venires, or by 
excuses or challenges peremptory or for 
cause, or otherwise; or 

(ii) Systematically denied in any manner 
the franchise in elections at which any 
prosecuting official or judge in the county or 
other political subdivision, or any official who 
appoints any such prosecuting official or 
judge, is elected; or 

(iii) Systematically segregated in, or dis- 
criminated against in any manner in con- 
nection with the services or facilities of, State 
or local jails, prisons, police stations, courts 
or other public buildings related to the 
administration of justice; or 

(iv) Systematically subjected to harsher 
punishment upon conviction of crime than 
those to which persons generally convicted 
of crime are subjected; or 

(v) Systematically subjected to more 
onerous terms or conditions of bail or con- 
ditional release than those to which de- 
fendants generally are subjected. 

(f) (i) Any final judgment of any Federal 
or State court within five years prior to the 
commencement of the prosecution under sec- 
tion 201 determining that there has been, on 
grounds of race or color, systematic exclusion 
from jury service in the State or local courts 
of the county or other political subdivision, 
or systematic denial of the franchise in any 
election in the county or other State politi- 
cal subdivision shall establish the circum- 
stance described in subsection 202(e) (i) or 
(ii), as the case may be, unless the defendant 
satisfies the court that the circumstances 
described in said subsection (i) or (ii) no 
longer exist. 

(ii) Whenever it is shown that over a period 
of two years the ratio which the number of 
persons of any race or color within the coun- 
ty or other political subdivision bears to the 
total population of said county or other po- 
litical subdivision exceeds by one-third or 
more the ratio which the number of per- 
sons of that race or color serving on grand 
and petit juries bears to the total number of 
persons serving on such juries, or the ratio 
which the number of persons of that race or 
color registered to vote bears to the total 
number of persons registered to vote, this 
shall be deemed to establish the circum- 
stances described in subsection 202(e) (1) or 
(ii); provided, however, that in case all or 
part of the two-year period antedates the 
effective date of this Act, the defendant 
shall be given the opportunity to demon- 
Strate that such exclusion from juries or 
franchise no longer exists. 

Sec. 203. (a) Prosecutions under the ju- 
risdiction conferred by section 201 shall be 
commenced by indictment by a Federal grand 
jury in all cases in which the Constitution 


requires tha ecution be by indictment; 
in other e secution may be by indict- 


ment or by information. 

(b) The district court shall not proceed 
in the exercise of jurisdiction conferred by 
section 201 unless, es or prior to final ar- 
raignment in the district court, there is filed 
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with the district court a certificate of the 
Attorney General of the United States that 
prosecution of the cause by the United States 
in a Federal district court would fulfill the 
responsibility of the United States Govern- 
ment to assure equal protection of the laws. 
Upon the filing of such a certificate, the ju- 
risdiction given by section 201 shall become 
exclusive of the courts of any State, and the 
prosecution shall thereafter be conducted 
exclusively by the Attorney General of the 
United States or his designate. Upon the 
filing of the certificate, no State court shall 
have or retain jurisdiction of any offense 
charged against the defendant prosecution 
for which would constitute jeopardy in re- 
spect of the offense described in the certifi- 
cate. The certificate of the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall not be subject to review by any 
court. 

(c) If the certificate of the Attorney 
General described in subsection (b) of this 
section is not filed at or prior to final 
arraignment in the district court, the dis- 
trict court shall dismiss the prosecution 
without prejudice. 

(d) Notwithstanding the certificate of 
the Attorney General described in subsec- 
tion (b) of this section has not yet been 
filed and no judicial finding has yet been 
made sustaining the jurisdiction of a Fed- 
eral court under section 201 of this Act, 
Federal judicial, executive, administrative 
and law enforcement officers and agencies, 
including but not limited to Federal judges, 
commissioners, marshals, grand juries, pros- 
ecuting attorneys, and the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation may exercise all powers 
given them by the laws of the United States 
in order to prevent and investigate any 
offense within the jurisdiction conferred by 
section 201 and to apprehend and prosecute 
the offender or offenders. In any case where 
such powers by the general laws of the 
United States are restricted to felonies, the 
same powers may be exercised in cases in- 
volying misdemeanors or other offenses 
within the jurisdiction conferred by sec- 
tion 201. The authority given Federal ex- 
ecutive, administrative and law enforce- 
ment officers and agencies under this sub- 
section shall be exercised subject to the 
direction of the Attorney General of the 
United States, but if the delay of their 
exercise until a direction of the Attorney 
General is received is impracticable in or- 
der effectively to prevent or investigate any 
offense within the jurisdiction given by sec- 
tion 201 of this Act or to apprehend or 
prosecute the offender or offenders, they 
may be exercised without direction of the 
Attorney General. The Attorney General 
is authorized to issue rules and regula- 
tions for the implementation of this sub- 
section. 

Removal by the Attorney General 

Sec. 204. (a) Where a prosecution has been 
commenced in any court of a State in re- 
spect of any offense within the jurisdiction 
conferred by section 201 of this Act, the 
United States may at any time before jeop- 
ardy attaches remove the prosecution for 
trial to the district court for the district 
embracing the place wherein the prosecution 
is pending. 

(b) Such removal shall be instituted by 
the filing in the district court of the certifi- 
cate of the Attorney General described in 
section 203(b) of this Act, which certificate 
shall identify the prosecution to be removed. 
The filing of this certificate, together with 
the filing of a copy thereof with the judge 
or clerk of the State court in which the 
prosecution is pending (which filing may 
precede or follow or be contemporaneous with 
the filing of the certificate in the district 
court) shall effect the removal, and the juris- 
diction of the State court shall thereupon 
terminate and all State court proceedings 
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thereafter shall be null and void for all pur- 
poses unless and until the case is remanded. 
Following removal under this section: 

(i) The jurisdiction conferred by subsec- 
tion (a) of this section shall be exclusive of 
the courts of any State, and the prosecution 
shall be conducted exclusively by the At- 
torney General or his designate; and 

(u) No State court shall have or retain 
jurisdiction of any offense charged against 
the defendant, prosecution for which would 
constitute jeopardy in respect of the offense 
described in the certificate. 

(iii) The certificate of the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall not be subject to review by any 
court. 

(c) Where the offense charged is one re- 
quired by the Constitution to be prosecuted 
by indictment and no such indictment was 
returned prior to removal, indictment by a 
Federal grand jury shall be required within 
a reasonable time or the proceeding shall be 
remanded to the State court. 

Sec. 205. (a) The Federal Rules of Crimi- 
nal Procedure shall apply to proceedings 
under sections 201 through 204. 

(b) Any person convicted in proceedings 
under sections 201 through 204 shall be sen- 
tenced to the fine, term of imprisonment, 
or both, prescribed by the State law applica- 
ble to the offense of which he is convicted. 
For all other purposes of imposition or ex- 
ecution of sentence, including but not lim- 
ited to the payment of fine, custody, proba- 
tion, parole, and pardon, he shall be treated 
as a person convicted and sentenced under 
the criminal laws of the United States. 

(c) Sections 201 through 205, inclusive, 
shall become inoperative on and after Janu- 
ary 1, 1975. 


Investigation of jury exclusion 


Sec. 206. (a) The United States Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights shall investigate the 
service on grand and petit juries by members 
of racial or color groups in the State and 
local courts of any county or other political 
subdivision in which it believes that there 
may be disparate treatment of members of 
different racial or color groups. 

(b). Before publishing the results of any 
such investigation, the Commission shall 
furnish a copy of its proposed findings. to 
the State or local court, the jury commis- 
sioners and any other officials responsible 
for jury selection in the county or other 
political subdivision concerned and shall 
give them an opportunity to controvert any 
of the proposed findings. Upon considera- 
tion of their responses and such consulta- 
tion with the affected commissioners and 
officials as may be indicated, the Commis- 
sion may revise its proposed findings. If 
any of those proposed findings remain con- 
troverted, the Commission shall cause a 
public hearing to be held in the county or 
other political subdivision concerned to 
consider the remaining issues of fact. Such 
hearing may be held by the Commission or 
by a person or persons designated by it who 
may but need not be a member or members 
of the Commission or its staff; the person 
or persons thus designated shall have all 
the powers the Commission would have in 
regard to the conduct of such a hearing. 
If any such hearing is not held by the Com- 
mission itself, the person or persons con- 
ducting it shall prepare a report which 
shall be forwarded to the Commission to- 
gether with such comments thereon as 
local officials may make and with the record 
of the hearing. The Commission shall 
thereafter publish its findings and a de- 
tailed summary of the data on which those 
findings are based. Judicial notice of the 
findings of the Commission and the data 
contained in its detailed summary shall be 
taken in any judicial proceeding in any 
court. 

(c) In any action or proceeding under this 
Act, the Commission’s findings and sum- 
mary of data under subsection (b) of this 
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section shall constitute evidence of the facts 
presented therein and, except to the extent 
that the party controverting those facts 
satisfies the court, by evidence on the 
record as a whole, that particular findings 
or data are not correct, the courts shall ac- 
cept the Commission’s findings and data as 
adequately probative of all facts contained 
therein and shall make its findings in ac- 
cordance therewith. 

(d) In proceedings under this section, 
the Commission shall have all the powers 
granted it under all other statutes; and the 
powers conferred on it by this section are 
in addition to its powers under such other 
statutes. 

Federal offenses 

Sec. 207. 18 U.S.C. 241 is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(a) Whoever, whether acting under color 
of law or otherwise, 

“(1) Willfully injures, oppresses, threatens 
or intimidates any person in the free exer- 
cise or enjoyment of any right, privilege, or 
immunity granted, secured, or protected by 
the Constitution or laws of the United States, 
or because of his having so exercised the 
same; or 

“(2) Intentionally commits an assault or 
an assault and battery upon any person 
exercising, attempting to exercise, or advo- 
cating the exercise of, any right, privilege, or 
immunity secured or protected against dis- 
crimination on the grounds of race or color 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States; or 

“(8) Intentionally commits an assault or 
an assault and battery upon any person using 
directly or indirectly, the facilities of inter- 
state commerce, or traveling therein, or 
upon any person where the assailant uses, 
directly or indirectly, any facility of inter- 
state commerce, or anything that has moved 
in interstate commerce, in the commission 
of the assault or assault and battery, when 
the purpose or reasonably foreseeable effect 
of such assault or assault and battery is to 
prevent any person or class of persons from 
exercising or advocating equal rights or 
opportunities free from discrimination on 
the grounds of race or color, or to intimidate 
any person or class of persons in the exer- 
cise or advocacy of such rights or oppor- 
tunities; shall upon conviction thereof, be 
fined not more than $1,000 or imprisoned for 
not more than one year, or both; except that 
if in the course of the act or acts for which 
he is convicted he inflicts death or grave 
bodily injury, he shall be fined not more 
than $10,000 and imprisoned for not more 
than twenty years, or both. 

„(b) If two or more persons go in dis- 
guise on the highway or on the premises of 
another, with intent to prevent or hinder the 
free exercise or enjoyment of any right, 
privilege or immunity covered by subsection 
(a) of this section, they shall, upon con- 
viction, be subject to the penalties in sub- 
section (a) of this section.” 


TITLE IXI—CIVIL PREVENTIVE RELIEF 


Sec. 301. Whenever any person has engaged 
or there are reasonable grounds to believe 
that any person is about to engage in any act 
or practice which would deprive any other 
person because of race or color, of any right, 
privilege, or immunity, granted, secured or 
protected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, such other person in his own 
right or the Attorney General for or in the 
name of the United States, may institute a 
civil action or other proper proceeding for 
preventive relief, including an application 
for a permanent or temporary injunction, re- 
straining order, order requiring the posting of 
a bond to secure compliance with any order of 
the court, or other order. 

Sec. 302. Whenever any person has en- 
gaged or there are reasonable grounds to be- 
lieve that any person is about to engage in 
any act or practice which would deprive any 
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other person of, or hinder him in the exercise 
of, the right to speak, assemble, petition or 
otherwise express himself for the purpose of 
advocating equality of persons or opportunity 
free from discrimination because of race or 
color, such other person in his own right, or 
the Attorney General for or in the name of 
the United States, may institute a civil action 
or other proceeding for preventive relief, in- 
cluding an application for a permanent or 
temporary injunction, restraining order, 
order requiring the posting of bond to secure 
compliance with any order of the court, or 
other order; provided that such other person 
above mentioned is a person described in sub- 
section 202 (d) (i) or (ii) and any one of the 
circumstances specified in section 202(e) is 
established by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence. The provisions of section 202(f) shall 
be applicable in proceedings under this 
section. 

Sec. 303. In any proceeding under this 
section the United States shall be liable for 
costs the same as a private person. The 
district courts of the United States shall 
have jurisdiction of proceedings instituted 
pursuant to this title and shall exercise the 
same without regard to whether the party 
aggrieved shall have exhausted any admin- 
istrative or other remedies that may be pro- 
vided by law. 


TITLE IV--REMOVAL BY CERTAIN DEFENDANTS 


Sec. 401. Any defendant in a criminal ac- 
tion or in a civil or criminal contempt action 
in a State or local court may remove said 
action to the district court of the United 
States for the district embracing the place 
wherein it is pending if the defendant is a 
person described in either subsection (i) or 
(li) of section 202(d) and if any one of the 
circumstances specified in section 202(e) is 
established by a preponderance of the evi- 
dence, The provisions of section 202(f) 
shall be applicable in proceedings under this 
section. 

Src. 402. Any defendant in any action or 
proceeding (civil, criminal or otherwise) in 
a State or local court may remove said ac- 
tion or proceeding to the district court of 
the United States for the district embracing 
the place wherein it is pending if the action 
or proceeding is maintained for or on ac- 
count of any act or omission in the exercise 
of the freedoms of speech, of the press, of 
assembly or of petition guaranteed by the 
Constitution or laws of the United States for 
the. purpose of advocating or supporting 
racial equality or of protesting the denial of 
racial equality; or any act or omission pro- 
tected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States against abridgment or inter- 
ference by reason of race or color. 

Sec. 403, The procedures set forth in sec- 
tions 1446 and 1447 of title 28 shall be ap- 
plicable to removal and remand under this 
section, except that any order of remand 
shall be reviewable by appeal or otherwise. 


TITLE V—CIVIL INDEMNIFICATION 


Sec. 501. (a) There is hereby established 
within the United States Commission on 
Civil Rights an Indemnification Board, here- 
after referred to as the Board. The Board 
shall be composed of three members, ap- 
pointed by the President with the advice and 
consent of the Senate. The President shall 
designate one member as Chairman. No 
more than two members of the Board may be 
of the same political party. 

(b) The term of office of each member of 
the Board shall be five years, beginning with 
the effective date of this Act, except of those 
members first appointed, one shall serve for 
five years, one for three years, and one for 
one year. Any member appointed to fill a 
vacancy occurring prior to the expiration of 
the term for which his predecessor was ap- 
pointed shall be appointed for the remainder 
of such term. 

(c) The Chairman shall be compensated 
at the rate of $25,000 per annum, and the 
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other members at a rate of $24,000 per 
annum. 

(d) Two members shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

Sec. 502. The Board may, in accordance 
with civil service laws, appoint and fix the 
compensation of such officers, attorneys and 
employees, and make such expenditures, as 
may be necessary to carry out its functions. 

Sec. 503. The Board shall make such rules 
and regulations as shall be necessary and 
proper to carry out its functions. 

Sec. 504. The Commission on Civil Rights 
shall have the authority and duty to receive 
and investigate or have investigated written 
complaints from or on behalf of any person 
injured in his person or property or deprived 
of his life (i) because of race or color, while 
lawfully exercising, attempting to exercise, 
or advocating, or assisting another in the 
exercise of, any right, privilege or immunity 
granted, secured, or protected by the Con- 
stitution or laws of the United States, or for 
haying so exercised, attempted, advocated or 
assisted or (ii) by any act, the puropse or 
design of which is to intimidate him or any 
other person from seeking or advocating 
equality of persons or opportunity free from 
discrimination based on race or color. 

Sec. 505. (a) The Commission on Civil 
Rights may request and the Department of 
Justice shall make available any investiga- 
tive reports that the Department of Justice 
has that are relevant to the complaint and 
investigation. 

(b) The Commission may request and the 
Attorney General is authorized to direct that 
additional investigation of matters relevant 
to the complaint be conducted by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation. 

(c) The Commission shall supply copies 
of all of its investigative reports to the At- 
torney General. 

Sec. 506. If, after such investigation, the 
Commission shall determine that probable 
cause exists for crediting the complaint, it 
shall direct the Board to conduct a hearing 
thereon as provided in section 507; if, how- 
ever, the Commission shall determine that 
probable cause does not exist or that no sub- 
stantial damage has occurred, it shall dis- 
miss the complaint. 

Sec. 507. (a) Any hearing may be con- 
ducted by the Board or any member of the 
Board designated by the Chairman. 

(b) In the event the Board determines 
that because of the number of complaints or 
for other valid reasons it is not in the interest 
of justice for it or a member to conduct 
& hearing, it may designate an agent or em- 
ployee of the Board or a person not associated 
with the Board to conduct the hearing, pro- 
vided any such agent, employee or other 
person so designated shall be a member of 
the bar of the highest court of one of the 
States of the United States. 

(c) Any person not an agent or employee 
of the Board shall be reimbursed for services 
rendered in connection with such hearing as 
determined by the Board, subject to approval 
of the Civil Service Commission. 

(d) The Board or any member or hearing 
Officer may administer oaths or affirmations. 

(e) The Board shall have the same powers 
of investigation and subpoena as those 
granted the National Labor Relations Board 
in 29 U.S.C. 161 (1) and (2). 

(f) A full record shall be made and kept 
of all hearings conducted. 

Sec. 508. (a) After hearing, the Board, 
member or hearing officer conducting the 
hearing shall make findings of fact based 
upon the record. 

(b) After a hearing conducted by the 
Board, it shall, if it finds that any complain- 
ant has suffered injury referred to in sec- 
tion 504, make a monetary award of in- 
demnification to compensate such complain- 
ant for such injury. 

(c) After a hearing conducted by a mem- 
ber of the Board or hearing officer, he shall, 
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if he finds that any complainant has suf- 
fered injury referred to in section 504, make 
a recommendation of an award of indemni- 
fication. All such recommendations shall be 
reviewed by the Board. Upon review, the 
Board shall review the findings of fact and 
shall affirm, reject or modify findings and 
such recommendations and enter or deny an 
award, 

(d) All awards made hereunder shall in- 
clude reasonable attorney’s fees. 

Sec. 609. (a) In the event that the investi- 
gation of the complaint or the hearing there- 
on indicates the person or persons responsible 
for the injury for which an award is sought, 
such person or persons shall be notified and 
shall have a reasonable opportunity to in- 
tervene in the hearing and to be fully heard. 

(b) In the event that such investigation or 
hearing indicates that the injury resulted in 
whole or in part from action taken under 
color of law, the political subdivision and/or 
the State under whose authority such action 
was taken shall be notified and shall have a 
reasonable opportunity to intervene in the 
hearing and to be fully heard. 

(c) Notice under this section may be by 
personal service or by registered mail. 

(d) Notice to a State or political subdi- 
vision may be given to the chief executive or 
principal legal officer of such State or politi- 
cal subdivision. 

(e) The Board shall, if necessary to secure 
a full hearing for any intervenor, continue 
the hearing from time to time. 

Sec. 510. The United States may, on the 
motion of the Attorney General, intervene 
at any stage of the hearing or appeal. 

Sec. 511. (a) The complainant or any 
intervenor may obtain a review of the final 
decision of the Board in the United States 
Court of Appeals for the District of Colum- 
bia or the Court of Appeals for the judicial 
circuit in which the injury occurred or the 
person seeking review resides. 

(b) Such review shall be made on the 
basis of the record before the Boar, and 
the findings of the Board with respect to 
questions of fact, if supported by substan- 
tial evidence on the record considered as a 
whole, shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 512. (a) In any instance in which 
the injury or death for which an award is 
made results in whole or in part from action 
taken under color of law, or from action 
whether or not taken under color of law 
which in any way impedes or infringes upon 
the exercise or advocacy of any right, priv- 
ilege, or immunity granted, secured, or pro- 
tected by the Constitution or laws of the 
United States, the United States shall have 
a cause of action for recovery of the amount 
of such award against the person or per- 
sons responsible for the injury for which 
the award is made. 

(b) If the injury for which an award is 
made resulted in whole or in part from ac- 
tion taken under color of law, the political 
subdivision and/or the State under whose 
authority such action was taken shall be 
jointly and severally liable with the person 
or persons responsible for such injury. 

(c) In any case brought under this sec- 
tion against anyone notified under section 
509, the findings of fact as made, modified, 
or approved, by the Board pursuant to sec- 
tion 508 shall be admissible and shall consti- 
tute prima facie evidence of the facts de- 
termined by the findings, and the award of 
indemnification shall be admissible and shall 
constitute prima facie evidence of the dam- 
ages suffered by the complainant. 

(d) The district courts of the United 
States shall have jurisdiction to hear cases 
brought under this section. 

Sec. 513. (a) In the event the person in- 
jured dies, a complaint may be ‘filed by any 
representative of his estate, or by his or her 
spouse, child, or dependent and the Board 
shall determine to whom any award shall be 
made, 
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(b) In the event of the inability or in- 
capacity of the person injured to file a com- 
plaint, it may be filed by his or her spouse, 
child, dependent, or counsel. 

Sec. 514. All complaints must be filed with- 
in six months of the injury for which an 
award is sought, except that where the in- 
jury results in death, the complaint may be 
filed within twelve months of death. 

Sec. 515. Nothing herein shall deny to any 
person the right to pursue any action or 
remedy granted him under any other law of 
the United States or any State, provided 
that in the event that any person receives 
in any other action an award of damages 
for which an award of indemnification has 
been made under this title, the United States 
shall have a lien against such award in the 
amount of the award of indemnification. In 
the event such other award is made prior 
to the award of indemnification, the amount 
of such other award shall be considered by 
the Board in determining whether to make 
an award and, if so, the amount of the award. 


TITLE VI—-AMENDMENT TO TITLE VII OF 
1964 ACT 


Sec. 601. Title VII of Public Law 88-352 
(the Civil Rights Act of 1964) is amended as 
follows: 

(a) Add a new paragraph to section 
701(a) as follows: “The term ‘governmental 
unit’ means a State or a political subdivision 
thereof or an agency of one or more States 
or political subdivisions.” 

(b) Amend so much of section 701(b) as 
appears before the word “Provided” to read 
as follows: 

“The term ‘employer’ means: (1) a person 
engaged in an industry affecting commerce 
who has twenty-five or more employees for 
each working day in each of twenty or more 
calendar weeks in the current or preceding 
calendar year, and any agent of such a per- 
son, but such term does not include (i) the 
United States, a corporation wholly owned 
by the Government of the United States, or 
an Indian tribe, (ii) a bona fide membership 
club (other than a labor organization) 
which is exempt from taxation under section 
501(c) of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954; (2) a governmental unit and any agent 
of such governmental unit:” 

(c) Add the words “or governmental unit” 
following the word “person” wherever it ap- 
pears in section 701(c). 

(d) Delete the phrase “or an agency of a 
State or political subdivision of a State,” 
from section 701(c). 

(e) Add a comma and the following lan- 
guage after the word “charge” on line 9 
of section 706(e): “unless the respondent 
is a State.” 

(f) Insert the words “or governmental 
unit” in section 707(a) following the word 
“persons” on lines 2 and 12 of such sub- 
section. 

(g) Insert the words “for or in the name 
of the United States” following the word 
“action” on line 6 of section 707(a). 

(h) Insert the words “or governmental 
unit” following the word “person” on line 
4 of section 709(a) on lines 1 and 5 of sec- 
tion 710(c) and on lines 2 and 7 of section 
719 (b). 

TITLE VII—MISCELLANEOUS 

Sec. 701. (a) The term “State” as used 
herein shall include the District of Columbia. 

(b) The term “because of race or color” 
shall mean because of hostility to the race 
or color of any person, or because of his 
association with persons of a different race 
or color or his ad of equality of per- 
sons of different races or colors. 

(c) The term “hearing officer” shall mean 
an agent or employee of the Indemnification 
Board or a person not otherwise associated 
with the Board who is designated by the 
Board to conduct a hearing. 

(d) The term “action taken under color 
of law” shall include the knowing refusal 
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or failure to act where action could or may 
have prevented injury. 

(e) The term “injury to property” shall 
include any financial or economic loss. 

(f) The term “judicial district” shall mean 
a division thereof where the judicial district 
is divided into divisions. 

Sec. 702. (a) There are hereby authorized 
to be appropriated such sums as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
Act, including payment of awards under 
title V. 

(b) If any provision of this Act or the 
application thereof to any person or circum- 
stance is held invalid, the remainder of the 
Act and the application of the provision to 
other persons not similarly situated or to 
other circumstances shall not be affected 
thereby. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I have asked that my name 
be added as a cosponsor to S. 2923, 
which Senator Douctas introduced a few 
moments ago on behalf of a bipartisan 
group of Senators. This bill is an omni- 
bus set of proposals, the main purposes 
of which are to create a Federal assur- 
ance of fair selection of jurors, both Fed- 
eral and State, and to bring a better 
measure of Federal protection for the 
personal security of Negroes and civil 
rights workers in the South. 

Both of these are matters which we 
in the Congress should deal with this 
year. In cosponsoring this legislation, 
I wish to make clear that I am firmly 
committed not only to enacting a full 
and effective new civil rights measure 
this year, but also, as I have stated be- 
fore, to enacting the kind of legislation 
which will help the Negro in the ghettos 
of the North meet his problems and be 
able to lead a better life. 

With reference to S. 2923, I want to 
make clear that I am not convinced that 
every one of its provisions is the best 
way to handle the problem that it deals 
with. These are difficult and technical 
problems which involve intricate judg- 
ments about what approach will work 
most effectively. I have been studying 
this entire matter for some time and I 
shall offer my thoughts, insofar as they 
differ from today’s bill, at the appro- 
priate time. I know that many other 
Senators will have useful suggestions to 
offer to the same end. And we shall all 
want to study the administration’s pro- 
posals with great care when they are 
introduced. 

Neverthless, because I agree with the 
overall purpose of S. 2923, I am glad to 
join as a cosponsor. It will serve as a 
useful starting point for the further dis- 
cussion that we must undertake if we 
are to enact the most careful and con- 
structive, the most responsible and prac- 
tical legislation possible. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr, President, it is 
my distinct privilege to speak today as a 
sponsor of the Civil Rights Protection 
Act of 1966. 

Since I arrived in the Senate I have 
worked for and voted for legislation to 
protect the rights of all American citi- 
zens to equal justice before the law. I 
supported the civil rights legislation in 
1963, 1964, and 1965 because I believed 
the legislation necessary to protect the 
rights guaranteed under the Federal 
Constitution to all our citizens. 
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Recent history has shown the effec- 
tiveness of this legislation, but it has 
also shown that further legislation is 
necessary. This situation was pointed 
out very clearly last year by the failure 
of local authorities to protect lives and 
enforce the law in Lowndes County, Ala. 

On Friday, August 20, 1965, Jonathan 
Daniels, an outstanding young man from 
Keene, N.H., and a student at the Epis- 
copal Theological Seminary in Cam- 
bridge, Mass., was working on behalf of 
civil rights in Hayneville, Ala. This 
young man had graduated at the head 
of his high school class in Keene, had 
been valedictorian of his class at the 
Virginia Military Institute, and had com- 
pleted 2 years of study at the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary. He was truly 
an outstanding man, who at the age of 
26 had earned the respect and admira- 
tion of all who knew him. 

On that Friday he was murdered, 
struck down by a shotgun blast, because 
of his work on behalf of his fellow citi- 
zens. His murderer was tried, and, after 
a trial which the attorney general of 
Alabama himself characterized as a 
“whitewash” of a “coldblooded, pre- 
meditated murder,“ acquitted. 

Later that year I went to Alabama to 
see for myself what the facts were. I 
spoke with law enforcement officials, citi- 
zens, civil rights workers and opponents 
of civil rights. I left feeling that Federal 
legislation was necessary to protect not 
only the civil rights workers who were 
acting in full accord with the law of the 
land, but also to protect the law-abiding 
citizens of many communities who had 
a right to expect their laws against 
murder enforced. 

The bill which has been introduced 
today will, if enacted, provide this needed 
protection to the law-abiding citizens of 
our Nation. 

This bill represents the thinking and 
work of many people. I am pleased that 
it includes some of the ideas which I 
have urged. It is a fine bill, and after 
such changes as the Senate may think 
proper, I hope for its rapid enactment. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, Iam happy 
to join in the latest bipartisan effort 
with the Senator from Illinois (Mr. 
Dovetas] in introducing the Civil Rights 
Protection Act of 1966. This bill could 
be called the “Equal Justice Act of 1966,” 
because its main thrust is to bring to an 
end the discriminatory system of justice 
and law enforcement which now prevails 
in many communities throughout the 
South. 

It seeks to bring to an end a system 
not of justice but of injustice which has 
denied Negro citizens and civil rights 
workers the equal protection of the laws 
and which has for years permitted acts 
of racial violence including murder to 
go unpunished. 

This legislation has been made neces- 
sary because State and local law enforce- 
ment officials in some areas have de- 
faulted in their constitutional obligation 
to provide equal justice to all. By their 
biased and partial administration of 
justice, by their misuse of the legal pro- 
cess to harass and intimidate civil rights 
workers, by their failure to protect those 
engaged in civil rights activity from vio- 
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lence ald by permitting such violence to 
go unpunished, these officials have made 
a mockery of justice. This bill would do 
no more than to restore the balance to 
the scales of justice which they have 
weighted so heavily against the Negro 
citizen and persons lawfully exercising 
rights guaranteed them by the Consti- 
tution. 

To those who will contend that this 
legislation would upset the traditional 
Federal-State division of responsibility 
for law enforcement, let me say that the 
Federal Government has both the obli- 
gation and authority to act when persons 
are denied their constitutional rights by 
State officials. If State and local officials 
would recognize and assume their consti- 
tutional responsibility and take steps to 
end the discriminatory pattern of justice, 
Federal action would be unnecessary. 
This legislation will not touch a single 
community where law enforcement of- 
ficials are administering justice fairly 
and equitably. It will reach only those 
officials who persist in abdicating their 
sworn constitutional duty to uphold the 
law. 

On January 28, I joined in introducing 
two bills to meet the problem of racial 
discrimination in law enforcement. One 
bill would strengthen existing Federal 
criminal statutes under which civil rights 
violations may now be prosecuted; the 
other would put an end to racial discrim- 
ination in the selection of juries. 

Since then—indeed only on Monday— 
a three-judge Federal court in Mont- 
gomery, Ala., in an unprecedented ruling 
ordered court officials in Lowndes 
County, Ala., to cease excluding Negroes 
from jury duty, to draw up new jury lists 
from which Negroes would not be ex- 
cluded and to make periodic reports to 
the Federal court giving the name and 
race of everyone found unfit for jury 
duty along with a statement of the rea- 
sons why each had been turned down. 

Lowndes County is not unique in ex- 
cluding Negroes from jury duty. It is 
only the most glaring example of a con- 
tinuing and persistent unconstitutional 
practice of racial discrimination in the 
jury selection process in violation of the 
14th amendment. 

In addition to addressing itself to the 
problem of racial discrimination in the 
selection of juries and making it a Fed- 
eral crime to attack or intimidate civil 
rights workers, the bill we are intro- 
ducing today would also permit the re- 
moval to the Federal courts for trial of 
State offenses where it can be clearly 
shown that a pattern of discriminatory 
justice exists in the State courts and 
where such Federal court prosecution is 
necessary to assure the equal protection 
of the laws. 

The bill would also authorize Federal 
court injunctions to protect citizens in 
the exercise of their constitutional rights. 
The Attorney General now has the power 
to bring such injunction proceedings in 
voting rights and school desegregation 
cases. This bill would extend his au- 
thority to bring such proceedings to pre- 
vent the deprivation of constitutional 
rights generally. 

Another key provision of the bill is one 
which would provide restitution by the 
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Federal Government to civil rights work- 
ers who are injured while lawfully exer- 
cising their constitutional rights and 
make States and counties liable to the 
Federal Government where police or 
other local officials are responsible for 
the injury. This bill would not only rec- 
ognize the responsibility of government 
to protect the constitutional rights of 
its citizens but also its moral obligation 
to compensate the innocent victims of 
anticivil rights violence who have suf- 
fered physical injury while seeking to 
vindicate their constitutional rights 
which the Government is mandated by 
the Constitution to protect. 

There are some, of course, who will 
call this legislation too far reaching. 
But the evils of unequal justice and un- 
punished violence, intimidation, and ter- 
ror are matters of grave national con- 
cern to which the Congress cannot re- 
main indifferent so long as State and 
local governmental officials persist in de- 
fying the plain command of the Consti- 
tution. 

This bill, which follows closely the rec- 
ommendations of the Civil Rights Com- 
mission for new Federal legislation, is 
essential if all our citizens without re- 
gard to race or color in every city and 
hamlet in our land are to enjoy equal 
justice and live in freedom without fear 
of physical violence. 

Mr. of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am proud to join Senators 
Dovuctas, Hart, and several of my other 
colleagues in sponsoring a bill which 
will, if enacted, close the loopholes which 
have allowed nightriders and bomb- 
throwers to escape justice in some of our 
States. 

This legislation will apply to the 50 
States. But, it can be no secret that 
the abuses it is aimed at correcting have 
been prevalent, for the most part, in our 
Southern States. And that is primarily 
where the legislation will have an effect. 

First, the legislation will insure that 
southern juries will be selected from a 
cross-section of the general population. 
It will end the practice of excluding 
Negroes and other minority groups from 
jury service. It will accomplish this by 
providing Federal guidelines for jury 
selection and by applying these guide- 
lines to the State courts, when it is de- 
termined that there has been systematic 
exclusion from jury selection because of 
race, color, sex, religious, or political 
affiliation, and economic or social status. 

This provision will insure each indi- 
vidual his constitutional right to trial 
by a jury of his peers. It is designed to 
provide juries which will take an im- 
partial view of the evidence, especially 
in civil rights cases, and will not flinch 
from bringing in a verdict of “guilty” 
when the evidence warrants such a find- 
ing. 
The second major provision of this 
legislation will enable the Federal courts, 
in certain carefully limited instances, to 
assume jurisdiction over criminal mat- 
ters when it is determined that such 
action is required to insure equal pro- 
tection under State laws. This provi- 
sion would apply both to defendants who 
are not receivng equal justice and to the 
prosecution of civil rights cases where it 
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is clear that justice cannot be served be- 
cause of a segregated system of justice. 

Finally, this legislation provides ma- 
chinery for compensating those who have 
been killed or injured, or who have lost 
their property by the illegal act of those 
who have tried to keep dedicated civil 
rights workers from their lawful activ- 
ities. A Federal indemnification board 
would be established, within the Civil 
Rights Commission. That board would 
make the initial determination of liabil- 
ity and that determination would be re- 
viewed in the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. Further, local and 
State governments would be made civilly 
liable for interference with the rights of 
others, whereas they have previously 
escaped liability by invoking the doctrine 
of “governmental immunity.” 

Mr. President, there may be some who 
say this legislation goes too far. It does 
not. This legislation is drafted in ac- 
cordance with the Constitution of the 
United States. Moreover, it goes only 
far enough to put an end to the sorry 
spectacle of southern juries ignoring the 
most patent evidence in order to set free 
murderers, bomb throwers, conspirators, 
and those who have run the gamut of 
crimes against civil rights workers and 
members of minority groups. And it 
goes only far enough to end the kangaroo 
courts which have convicted Negroes and 
civil rights workers on flimsy, sometimes 
manufactured evidence and then com- 
pounded the injustice by invoking ex- 
ceedingly harsh penalties. 

This legislation will go a long way 
toward translating from myth into real- 
ity, the motto which is engraved on the 
front of the Supreme Court Building 
7 the street: Equal Justice Under 

w.” 


FRANK E. LIPP 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate 
a message from the House of Represent- 
atives on the bill, S. 1407, for the relief 
of Frank E. Lipp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendments of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1407), for the relief of Frank E. Lipp, 
which were, on page 1, line 8, strike out 
“any”, and insert “the”, and on page 1, 
line 11, strike out “any”, and insert 
“the”, 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move that the Senate concur in the 
amendments of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Harris in the chair). What is the will 
of the Senate? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TION FOR MILITARY PROCURE- 
MENT 


During the delivery of Mr. DouvcrAs' 
speech, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator from Illinois yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair, pursuant to the previous unani- 
mous-consent agreement, lays before the 
Senate the pending business, the bill 
which has just been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, which the 
clerk will state by title. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 2791) to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1966 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for the 
quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN SUGGESTS 
FULL DISCLOSURE ON SOUTH- 
EAST ASIA 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Harry Golden, a trenchant and percep- 
tive writer whose column appears in the 
Washington Daily News among other 
Scripps-Howard newspapers, has pro- 
vided us with memorable quotations from 
the speeches and writings of Abraham 
Lincoln, ‘whose birth date we mark 
Saturday. 

Mr. Golden makes this observation: 

Lincoln’s simple opening of his House 
Divided speech in 1859 serves us for today: 
“If we would first know where we are, and 
wither we are tending, we could better 
judge what to do, and how to do it.” 


More than a century after these words, 
our Nation is again divided on the issue 
of an undeclared war. 

Mr. President, I submit that indeed 
“we could better judge what to do, and 
how to do it” if this administration would 
offer full discussion of the issues in 
southeast Asia. 

Only then can “we know where 
we are, and whither we are tending.” 

Only when the people, and the elected 
representatives of the people, are pro- 
vided with all the facts can we make a 
judgment on our policy in Vietnam. 

As determined as I am, as determined 
as we all are, to halt the encroachment of 
communism, the methods we use in this 
objective must be worthy of public ex- 
amination and judgment. 

I ask that we have full and open dis- 
cussion of the issues motivating the de- 
cisions being made today, affecting as 
they do the course of history for years 
to come. 

Mr. Golden reminds us that after 
three bitter and frustrating years of the 
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American Civil War, Mr. Lincoln wrote 
to a friend: 


I have been controlled by events. 
What a lesson is there here for us to- 


Are we being controlled by events, 
rather than controlling those events? 

Is our foreign policy as applied to 
southeast Asia one of reaction to the 
Communists? Are we then to be led 
by them step by bleeding step into a 
land mass war with Red China in a place 
and at a time of their choosing? 

Mr. President, the American people 
deserve a more complete exposition of 
the facts decisive to their destiny. 


TESTIMONY OF GEORGE KENNAN 
ON AMERICAN FOREIGN POLICY 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, one 
of the men most qualified to guide our 
thinking on American foreign policy is 
Mr. George Kennan, former U.S. Ambas- 
sador to Yugoslavia, and author of the 
U.S. containment policy of the post- 
World War II period. 

His statement before the Committee 
on Foreign Relations today is one of the 
finest presentations I have seen, and I 
ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE F. KENNAN, SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, FEB- 
RUARY 10, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, distinguished members of 

the Foreign Relations Committee, the sub- 
ject on which I am invited to give my views 
this morning is, as I understand it, the com- 
plex of problems connected with our pres- 
ent involvement in Vietnam. May I ex- 
plain, in undertaking to speak to this sub- 
ject, that southeast Asia is a part of the 
world for which I can claim no special knowl- 
edge. I am not familiar with the official 
rationale of our policy there, except as it 
has been reflected in the press. I cannot 
recall that I have ever, either during my 
service in Government or subsequently, been 
consulted by the executive branch of our 
Government on the problems of our policy 
in southeast Asia or even been made privy 
to the official discussions in which that policy 
was decided. I am sure there are many 
data relevant to any thoroughly founded 
Judgment on these matters which are not 
available to me. This being the case, I have 
tried not to jump to final conclusions, even 
in my own thoughts, and to remain sym- 
pathetically receptive both to our Govern- 
ment’s explanations of the very real difi- 
culties it has faced and to the doubts and 
questions of its serious critics. I have not 
been anxious to press my views upon the pub- 
lic; but I gladly give them to you for what- 
ever they are worth, claiming no particular 
merit for them except that they reflect an 
experience with Communist affairs running 
back, now, for nearly 40 years, and that 
they flow from the deepest and most troubled 
concern that we should find the right course 
at this truly crucial juncture. 

The first point I should like to make is 
that if we were not already involved as we 
are today in Vietnam, I would know of no 
reason why we should wish to become so 
involved, and I can think of several reasons 
why we should wish not to. Vietnam is not 
a region of major industrial-military im- 
portance. It is difficult to believe that any 
decisive development of the world situation 
is going to be determined by what happens 
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on that territory. Were it not for the con- 
siderations of prestige that arise out of our 
existing involvement, even a situation in 
which South Vietnam was controlled exclu- 
sively by the Vietcong, while regrettable and 
no doubt morally unwarranted, would not 
present, in my opinion, dangers great enough 
to justify our direct military intervention. 
Given the situation that exists today in the 
relations among the leading Communist 
powers, there is every likelihood that a Com- 
munist regime in South Vietnam would fol- 
low a fairly independent political course. 
There is no reason to expect that such a 
regime would find it either necessary or 
desirable, in present circumstances, to func- 
tion simply as a passive puppet and instru- 
ment of Chinese power. And as for the dan- 
ger its establishment there would unleash 
similar tendencies in neighboring countries, 
this would depend largely on the manner in 
which it came into power. In the light of 
what has recently happened in Indonesia 
and on the Indian subcontinent, the danger 
of the so-called domino effect of a limited 
Communist success in that area seems to me 
to be considerably less than it was when the 
main decisions were taken that led to our 
present involvement. 

From the long-term standpoint, therefore, 
and on principle, I think our military in- 
volvement in Vietnam has to be recognized 
as unfortunate—as something we would not 
choose deliberately if the choice were ours 
to make all over again today; and by the 
same token I think it should be our Govern- 
ment’s aim to liquidate this involvement just 
as soon as this can be done without inordi- 
nate damage to our own prestige or to the 
Stability of conditions in that area. 

It is obvious, on the other hand, that this 
involvement is today a fact. It creates a 
new situation. It raises new questions, ul- 
terior to the basic long-term problem, which 
have to be taken into account. A precipitate 
and disorderly withdrawal could represent 
in present circumstances a disservice to our 
own interests and even to world peace great- 
er than any that might have been involved 
in our failure to engage ourselves there in 
the first place. This is a reality which, if 
there is to be any peaceful resolution of 
this conflict, will have to be recognized not 
only by the more critical of our friends but 
by our adversaries as well. 

I have, at the same time, great misgivings 
about any deliberate expansion of hostilities 
on our part directed to the achievement of 
something called victory—if, by the use of 
that term, we envisage the complete disap- 
pearance of the recalcitrance with which we 
are now faced, the formal submission by the 
adversary to our will, and the complete reali- 
zation of our present stated political aims. 
I doubt that these things can be achieved 
even by the most formidable military suc- 
cesses. There seems to be an impression 
that, if we bring sufficient military pressure 
to bear, there will occur at some point some- 
thing in the nature of a political capitula- 
tion by the other side. I think this is a 
most dangerous assumption. The North Vi- 
etnamese and the Vietcong have, between 
them, a great deal of space and manpower 
to give up, if they have to, and the Chinese 
can give them more if they need it. Fidelity 
to the Communist tradition would dictate 
that, if really pressed to extremity on the 
military level, they should disappear entirely 
from the open scene and fall back exclu- 
sively on an underground political and mili- 
tary existence, rather than accept terms that 
would be openly humiliating and would rep- 
resent in their eyes the betrayel of the polit- 
ical prospects of the causes to which they 
are dedicated. Any total rotting out of the 
Vietcong from the territory of South Viet- 
nam could be achieved, if it could be achieved 
at all, only at the cost of a degree of damage 
to civilian life, and civilian suffering gener- 
ally, for which I should not like to see this 
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country responsible. And to attempt to 
crush North Vietnamese strength to a point 
where Hanoi could no longer give any sup- 
port for Vietcong political activity in the 
south would almost certainly have the effect 
of bringing in Chinese forces at some point, 
whether formally or in the guise of volun- 
teers, thus involving us in a military con- 
flict with Communist China on one of the 
most unfavorable theaters of hostility that 
we could possibly choose, 

This is not the only reason why I think we 
should do everything possible to avoid the 
escalation of this conflict. There is another 
one which is no less weighty. This is the 
effect the conflict is already having on our 
policies and interests further afield. Not 
only are great and potentially more im- 
portant questions of world affairs not re- 
ceiving, as a consequence of our preoccupa- 
tion with Vietnam, the attention they should 
be receiving, but in some instances assets we 
already enjoy, and hopeful possibilities we 
should be developing, are being sacrificed to 
this unpromising involvement in a remote 
and secondary theater of activity. Our rela- 
tions with the Soviet Union have suffered 
grievously as was to be expected—and this 
at a time when far more important things 
were involved in those relations than what is 
involved in Vietnam, and when we had s 
reason to cultivate them, More unfortunate 
still, in my opinion, is the damage being done 
to the feeling entertained toward us by the 
Japanese people. The confidence and the 
good disposition of the Japanese is the great- 
est asset we have had—and the greatest asset 
we could have in east Asia. As the greatest 
industrial complex in the entire Far East, and 
the only place where today the sinews of 
modern war could be produced on a for- 
midable scale, Japan is of vital importance 
to us and indeed to the prospects generally of 
peace and stability in east Asia. There is no 
success we could have in Vietnam that could 
conceivably warrant the sacrifice by us of the 
confidence and good will of the Japanese 
people. Yet we abuse that confidence and 
good will in the most serious way when we 
press the military struggle in Vietnam, and 
particularly when we press it by means of 
strategic bombing. 

I mention Japan particularly because it is 
an outstanding example, both in importance 
and in the intensity of the feelings aroused, 
of the psychological damage that is being 
done in many parts of the world by the pros- 
ecution of this conflict, and that will be done 
in even greater measure if the hostilities 
become still more bloody and tragic as a 
result of our deliberate effort. It is clear that 
however justified our action may be in our 
own eyes, it has failed to win either enthusi- 
asm or confidence even among peoples nor- 
mally friendly to us. Our motives are widely 
misinterpreted; and the spectacle of Ameri- 
cans inflicting grievous injury on the lives of 
a poor and helpless people, and particularly 
a people of different race and color, no matter 
how warranted by military necessity or by 
the excesses of the adversary our operations 
may seem to us to be, produces reactions 
among millions of people throughout the 
world profoundly detrimental to the image 
we would like them to hold of this country. 
I am not saying that this is just or right. I 
am saying that it is so, and that it is bound, 
in the circumstances, to be so. A victory pur- 
chased at the price of further such damage 
would be a hollow one in terms of our world 
interests, no matter what advantages it might 
hold from the standpoint of developments 
on the local scene. 

These are the reasons, gentlemen, why I 
hope that our Government will restrict 
our military operations in Vietnam to the 
minimum necessary to assure the security 
of our forces and to maintain our military 
presence there until we can achieve a satis- 
factory peaceful resolution of the conflict; 
and why I hope that we will continue to pur- 
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sue vigorously the question for such a reso- 
lution of it, even if this involves some mod- 
eration of our stated objectives and if the 
resulting settlement appears to us as less 
than ideal. I cannot, of course, judge the 
military necessities of our situation; but 
everything I know about its political aspects 
suggests to me that General Gavin is on the 
right track in his suggestions that we should, 
if I understood him correctly, decide what 
limited areas we can safely police and defend, 
and restrict ourselves largely to the mainte- 
nance of our position there. I have listened 
with interest to the arguments that have 
been brought forward in opposition to his 
views, and I must say that I have not been 
much impressed with some of them. When 
I am told that it would be difficult to defend 
such enclaves, it is hard for me to understand 
why it would be easier to defend the much 
wider areas which expanded hostilities, if 
successful, would presumably bring under 
our nominal control. Nor do I understand 
the argument that our allies will lose confi- 
dence in us if we fail to press forward ag- 
gressively in Vietnam. In the first place, l 
am not aware that any serious commentator 
has been pressing for anything like a total 
and immediate withdrawal from Vietnam. 
But even if that were the case, it seems 
implausible to me that we should suffer 
much loss of confidence on that account at 
the hands of a Britain which has wisely and 
tolerantly liquidated great portions of its for- 
mer colonial empire since the recent war; of 
a France which has only recently, in an im- 
pressive exhibition of statesmanship, with- 
drawn from its former North African posses- 
sions; or of a Netherlands which, under our 
urging and encouragement, has had the gen- 
erosity to give up the great territories in 
Indonesia, In matters such as this, it is not, 
in my experience, what you do that is de- 
cisive: it is how you do it. I would submit 
there is more respect to be won in the opin- 
ion of the world by a resolute and courageous 
liquidation of unsound positions than in the 
most stubborn pursuit of extravagant or un- 
promising objectives. 

And finally, when I hear it said that to 
adopt a defensive strategy in South Vietnam 
would be to rat on our commitment to the 
Government of that territory, I would like to 
note what that commitment really consists 
of and when and how it was incurred. What 
seems to be involved here is an obligation on 
our part not only to defend the frontiers of a 
certain foreign political entity but to assure 
the internal security of its Government in 
circumstances where that Government is un- 
able to assure that security by its own means. 
Now any such obligation is one that goes, 
obviously, considerably further than the nor- 
mal obligations of a military alliance. If we 
did not really incur it in any formal way, 
then we should not be inventing it for our- 
selves, and assuring ourselves that we are 
bound by it, today. But if we did, then I 
fail to understand how it was possible for 
us, in entering into any such commitment, 
to bypass the processes of senatorial advice 
and consent which were meant to come into 
play when undertakings of even lesser im- 
port than this were entered into. 

Now just two concluding observations: 

First, I would like it understood that what 
I have said here implies nothing but the high- 
est respect and admiration for the fighting 
qualities of our forces in the field. I have 
the greatest confidence in them, men and 
commanders alike. I have no doubt that 
they can and will, if duty requires, produce 
military results that will surprise both our 
skeptical friends and our arrogant adversaries. 
It is not their fighting qualities but the 
purpose to which they are being employed 
that evokes my skepticism. 

Secondly, let me say that I am not looking 
at this whole problem from the moral stand- 
point but from the practical one. I see in 
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the Vietcong a band of ruthless fanatics, 
partly misled perhaps by the propaganda that 
has been drummed into them, but cruel in 
their methods, dictorial and oppressive in 
their aims. Their claim to represent the 
people of South Vietnam is unfounded, arro- 
gant, and outrageous. A country which fell 
under their exclusive power would haye my 
deepest sympathy. And I would hope that 
this eventuality, at least, can be prevented 
by our present effort. 

But our own country should not be asked, 
and should not ask of itself, to shoulder the 
main burden of determining the political 
realities in any other country, and particu- 
larly not in one remote from our shores, 
from our culture, and from the experience 
of our people. In saying this, I am only 
paraphrasing, and very poorly, words once 
uttered by one who had at one time been a 
Member of the U.S. Senate and who, had a 
Foreign Relations Committee existed in his 
day, would certainly have been a member of 
it. This was John Quincy Adams, and I 
would like your permission to recall, before 
I close, the words of his that I have in mind. 
They were spoken in this city 145 years ago, 
on the Fourth of July 1821. Some of you 
may be familiar with them, but they will 
stand repeating at this moment. 

“Wherever the standard of freedom and 
independence has been or shall be unfurled, 
there,” Adams said, “will be America’s heart, 
her benedictions, and her prayers. “But she 
goes not abroad,” he went on, “in search of 
monsters to destroy. She is the well-wisher 
to the freedom and independence of all. She 
is the champion and vindicator only of her 
own, She will recommend the general cause 
by the countenance of her voice, and by the 
benignant sympathy of her example. She 
well knows that by once enlisting under other 
banners than her own, were they even the 
banners of foreign independence, she would 
involve herself beyond the power of extri- 
cation, in all the wars of interest and in- 
trigue, of individual avarice, envy and am- 
bition, which assume the colors and usurp 
the standards of freedom. The fundamental 
maxims of her policy would insensibly 
change from liberty to force. * * She 
might become the dictatress of the world. 
She would no longer be the ruler of her own 
spirit.” 

Gentlemen, I do not know exactly what 
Adams had in mind when he spoke those 
lines; but I think that, without knowing it, 
he spoke very pertinently to us, and very 
wisely. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 14 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I 
move, under the order previously en- 
tered, that the Senate stand in adjourn- 
ment until 10 o’clock a.m., Monday, 
February 14, 1966. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 10 minutes p.m.) the Senate, 
under the previous order, adjourned 
until 10 o’clock a.m. on Monday, Febru- 
ary 14, 1966. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 10 (legislative day of 
January 16), 1966: 

THE JUDICIARY 


Miles W. Lord, of Minnesota, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Minnesota 
vice Dennis F. Donovan, retired. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

Subject to qualifications provided by law, 

the following for permanent appointment 
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to the grades indicated in the Environmental 
Science Services Administration: 
To be commanders 
Clinton D. Upham 
Ployd J. Tucker, Jr. 

To be lieutenant commanders 
Francis D. Moran O. William Hayes 
John W. Bricker Seymour R. Kotler 
Donald J. Florwick Darrell W. Crawford 
Sigmund R. Petersen Frederick H. Gramling 
J. Rodney Lewis 


To be lieutenants 


Carl N. Davis Billy G. Morrison 
Edward E. Jones William R. Klesse 
John E. Dropp Gerald M. Ward 


Woodrow E. Bliss, Jr. 
Phillip C. Johnson 
Rodger K. Woodruff 
Joseph T. Smith James M. Wintermyre 
Peter M. Schidrich Karl W. Kieninger, Jr. 
Robert C. Westphall Karl S. Karinch 


To be lieutenants (junior grade) 


James P. Brown, Jr. Peter K. Reichert 
Richard M. Petryczan- Ellis G. Campbell III 

ko Gary E. Rorvig 
Leonard T. Lynch, Jr. Bobby D. Edwards 
William S. Plank Donald R. Rich 
Richard V. O'Connell Marshall A, Levitan 
Philip L. Richardson A. David Schuldt 
Ralph H. Rhudy George M. Ensign 
Walter S. Simmons George C. Chappell 
Frederick G. Paulsen John P. Vandermeulen 
Jeffrey L. Gammon 


Joseph W. Dropp 
Walter F. Forster II 
Delwyn C. Webster 


To be ensigns 
Fidel E. Smith William S. Richardson 
Charles H. McClure A. Conrad Weymann 
Christopher C. Math- III 
ewson David L. Sweetland 
Otto F. Steffin Gordon P. Dodge 
Carl W. Fisher George R. Knecht 


Jack L. Wallace 
Henry M. Coghlan IT 
Michael W. Chalfant 


Arthur P. Sibold III 
John O. Rolland 
Phillip F. Dean 


Steven M. Erickson Roy K. Matsushige 
Joseph L. Scott Richard T. LeRoy 
Lance W. Pape Larry K. Nelson 


Arthur D. Ross 

Colin L. Campbell 
Richard F. Coons 
Arthur J, Kuhn 
John K. Callahan, Jr. 


Glen R. Schaefer 

Harold D. Nilsson 

Duane D. Helton 

Lionel Greve 

James L. Murphy 

William M. Goodhue, 
Jr. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 10 (legislative day 
of January 26), 1966: 

U.S. AIR FORCE 

The following officers for appointment in 
the Air Force Reserve to the grade indicated, 
under the provisions of chapter 35 and sec- 
tions 8373 and 8376, title 10, of the United 
States Code: 

To be major generals 

*Brig. Gen. Howard W. Cannon, FV383170, 
Air Force Reserve, 

Brig. Gen. J. Clarence Davies, Jr., FV- 
904230, Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Donald S. Dawson, FV582705, 
Air Force Reserve. 

*Brig. Gen. Benjamin W. Fridge, FV365107, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. Richard C. Hagan, FV307796, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. William C. Lewis, Jr., FV944440, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Brig. Gen. William D. Price, FV286176, 
Air Force Reserve. 

To be brigadier generals 


*Col. Earl O. Anderson, FV705280, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Joseph W. Barron, FV423421, 
Force Reserve. 


Air 
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Col. Richard T. Cella, FV378228, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Stanley J. Czyzak, FV364077, Air Force 
Reserve. 

*Col. Dan B. Dyer, FV2212700, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. William R. Harpster, FV662780, Air 
Force Reserve. 

Col. Herman L. Harris, FV344153, Air Force 
Reserve. 

*Col. John W. Hoff, FV828596, Air Force 
Reserve. 

*Col. Joseph S. Hoover, FV907184, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Joe M. Kilgore, FV437412, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Tom E. Marchbanks, Jr., FV669752, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Col. Maurice I. Marks, FV367334, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. James L. Murray, FV386624, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Gwynn H. Robinson, FV791240, Air 
Force Reserve. 

*Col. Martin H. Scharlemann, FV402684, 
Air Force Reserve. 

Col. John H, Stembler, FV342806, Air Force 
Reserve. 

Col. Evelle J. Younger, FV391177, Air Force 
Reserve. 

The following officers for appointment as 
Reserve commissioned officers in the U.S. Air 
Force, to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of sections 8218, 8351, 8363, and 8392, 
title 10, of the United States Code: 


To be major general 


Brig. Gen. Joseph P. Gentile, FG384460, 

Massachusetts Air National Guard. 
To be brigadier generals 

Col. Raymond A. Fortin, FG420587, Maine 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Roy A. Jacobson, FG2054045, Arizona 
Air National Guard. 

Col. Raymond J. Kopecky, FG740462, Cali- 
fornia Air National Guard. 

Col. Michael C. Maione, FG1849428, New 
York Air National Guard. 

Col, William D. Prescott, FG484947, Penn- 
sylvania Air National Guard. 

Col. Valentine A. Siefermann, FG794707, 
Hawaii Air National Guard. 

Col. Walter E. Williams, Jr., 
Colorado Air National Guard. 

(Nore.—Asterisk (“) indicates selection by 
1963 selection board and submission provided 
for in section 8373(d), title 10, United States 
Code.) 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Air Force, to the grades 
indicated, under the provisions of chapter 
835, title 10, of the United States Code: 

To be major generals 

Maj. Gen. Jack N. Donohew, FR1319 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas B. Whitehouse, FR1677 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Milton B, Adams, FR1712 (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Charles R. Bond, Jr., FR1937 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Horace A. Hanes, FR2060 (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Thomas K. McGehee, FR3809 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Fred J. Ascani, FR4036 * 
dier general, Regular Air Force), 

Force, 

Maj. Gen. Robert W. Burns, FR4142 (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. James C. Sherrill, FR4910 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 


FG766815, 
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Maj. Gen. Abe J. Beck, FR5831 (brigadier 
general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Gordon M. Graham, FR7761 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Harry E. Goldsworthy, FR1631 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. William B. Campbell, FR2000 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John D. Lavelle, FR4359 (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Donald W. Graham, FR4361 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. Otto J. Glasser, FR4368 (briga- 
dier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Duward L. Crow, FR18061 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. William J. Crumm, FR8663 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 
Air Force. 

Maj. Gen. John W. Vogt, Jr., FR8709 (brig- 
adier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Maj. Gen. Lucius D. Clay, Jr., FR8956 
(brigadier general, Regular Air Force), U.S. 


Air Force. 
Maj. Gen. James W. Humphreys, Jr., 
FR19928 (brigadier general, Regular Air 


Force, Medical), U.S. Air Force. 
To be brigadier generals 


Brig. Gen. Hugh B. Manson, FR1800 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Robert L. Delashaw, FR1913 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Alvan N. Moore, FR2062 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
Brig. Gen. Ernest A. Pinson, FR3117 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. William L. Mitchell, Jr., FR4063 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Robert W. Paulson; FR3871 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig Gen. John L. Locke, FR4042 (colonel, 
Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Andrew J. Evans, Jr., FR4072 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig Gen. Harrison R. Thyng, FR4414 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Richard A. Yudkin, FR4480 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen, Kenneth C. Dempster, FR4633 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Albert W. Schinz, FR4646 (col- 
onel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Frank B. Elliott, FR4681 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Gordon F. Blood, FR4766 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
Brig. Gen. Sam J. Byerley, FR4875 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 
Brig. Gen. Edward H. Nigro, FR4889 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig, Gen. Robert F. Worley, FR4906 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. William Burke, FR4950 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. William C. Lindley, Jr., FR5006 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen John M. McNabb, FR5037 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. William B. Kyes, FR5064 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Robert L. Petit, FR5213 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Glen J. McClernon, FR5217 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Thomas N. Wilson, FR5255 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. John L. Martin, Jr., FR7556 
(colonel, Regular Air Force) U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Ralph G. Taylor, Jr., FR8660 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
Brig. Gen. Lee V. Gossick, FR3679 (colo- 
nel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 
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Brig. Gen. James T. Stewart, FR8692 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William H. Reddell, FR8874 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Andrew S. Low, Jr., FR8890 
(colonel, U.S. Regular Air Force), U.S. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard D. Reinbold, FR8927 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), US. Air 
Force. 

Brig. Gen. William C. Garland, FR8934 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Howard E. Kreidler, FR9177 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force, 

Brig. Gen. George B. Simler, FR9236 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Norman S. Orwat, FR9489 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. John W. Baer, FR9820 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. David ©. Jones, FR9887 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. William W. Berg, FR9961 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Russell E. Dougherty, FR9985 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Richard F. Schaefer, FR10096 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Charles H. Roadman, FR3379 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S. Air Force. 

Brig. Gen. Archie A. Hoffman, FR19222 
(colonel, Regular Air Force), U.S, Air Force. 


U.S. ARMY 


Lt. Gen, Charles Hartwell Bonesteel III, 
018655, Army of the United States (major 
general, U.S. Army), for appointment as in- 
dicated, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 711, to be senior 
U.S. Army member of the Military Staff Com- 
mittee of the United Nations. 

The following-named officers, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3066, to be assigned to positions of 
importance and responsibility designated by 
the President under subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 3066, in grade as follows: 

To be lieutenant generals. 

Maj. Gen. Andrew Jackson Boyle, 019924, 
U.S. Army. 

Maj. Gen, James Benjamin Lampert, 
020147, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284, 3306, and 3307: 


To be major generals 


Maj. Gen. George Ruhlen, 019733, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Autry Joseph Maroun, 019865, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Hamilton Austin Twitchell, 
019843, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Joseph Rieber Russ, O19860, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Hart Caughey, 019885, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Roy Lassetter, Jr., 051714, Army 
of the United States (brigadier general, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Jəmes Edward Landrum, Jr., 
020216, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Mai, Gen. Robert George Fergusson, 
020267, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Mai. Gen. William Pelham Yarborough, 
020362, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj}. Gen. Benjamin Franklin Evans, Jr., 
020368, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Charles Haneka, 
020263, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 
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Maj. Gen. Arthur William Oberbeck, 
020569, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Francis Seedlock, 
020609, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Alexander Day Surles, Jr., 
020622, Army of the United States (brigadier 
general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Albert Ollie Connor, 020699, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ferdinand Thomas Unger, 
020784, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Benjamin Franklin Taylor, 
020779, Army of the United States (briga- 
dier general, U..S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Joe Stallings Lawrie, 020914, 
Army of the United States (brigadier gen- 
eral, U.S. Army). 

To be brigadier generals 

Maj. Gen. David Bennett Parker, 020571, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Chester Lee Johnson, 020681, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Jarvis Tolson III, 020826, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Ralph Pierce, 043332, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Wayne Whitney, 
031855, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Richard Giles Stilwell, O21065, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Kenneth Gregory Wickham, 
021073, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Edward Lotz, Jr., 021090, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Claire Elwood Hutchin, Jr., 
021092, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Fillmore Kennady Mearns, 
021106, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. William Welby Beverley, 021107, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Roland Bennett Anderson, 
021108, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, Frank Wade Norris, O21110, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Braden Latta, O21119, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Knox Eaton, 021132, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ferdinand Joseph Chesarek, 
021177, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jaroslay Thayer Folda, Jr., 
021193, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen, John Charles Fremont Tillson 
III, 021196, Army of the United States (colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. John Milton Finn, 021252, Army 
of the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Arthur Sylvester Collins, Jr., 
021260, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Ben Sternberg, 021286, Army of 
the United States (colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Joseph Denholm, 
021293, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Howard York, 021341. 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 
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Maj. Gen, William Raymond Peers, 021366, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Peter Stone, 021376, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Carroll Hilton Dunn, 021427, 
Army of the United States (colonel, US. 
Army). 

Lt. Gen: Andrew Jackson Goodpaster, 
021739, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Julian Johnson Ewell, 021791, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Frederic William Boye, Jr., 
021891, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Bradner Marlin, 
021899, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. George Edward Pickett, 021938, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Walter Thomas Kerwin, Jr., 
021963, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Welborn Griffin Dolvin, 021980, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Harry William Osborn Kinnard, 
021990, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Lt. Gen. Frank Thomas Mildren, 021992, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Maj. Gen. Robert Henry Schellman, 
022002, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Michael Shannon Davison, 
022051, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, William Joseph McCaffrey, 
022065, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. Stanley Robert Larsen, 022094, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). : 

Brig. Gen, Thomas Augustine Kenan, 
022670, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Allen Corcoran, 031721, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen, Charles William Eifler, 032614, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 

To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Charles Joseph Denholm, 
021293, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen, Patrick Francis Cassidy, 032809, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Julian Johnson Ewell, 021791, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Norton, 023858, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Leland George Cagwin, 023200, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Charles Gribble, Jr., 
023695, Army of the United States (lieu- 
tenant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Eugene DePuy, 034710, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Irvin Forsythe, 024510, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 
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Brig. Gen. Henry Augustine Miley, Jr., 
022993, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles William Eifler, 032614, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Vincent Wilson, 023564, 


Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 


Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Milton Hightower, 023531, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Jaroslay Thayer Folda, Jr., 
021193, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Samuel Knox Eaton, 021132, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Fillmore Kennady Mearns, 
021106, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Walter Edward Lotz, Jr., 
021090, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Pershing Brown, 
023544, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Keith Lincoln Ware, 033181, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Woodrow Wilson Vaughan, 
023004, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Joseph McCaffrey, 
022065, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Bradner Marlin, 
021899, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Roderick Wetherill, 023158, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. George Bibb Pickett, Jr., 023932, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Carroll Hilton Dunn, 021427, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Wayne Whitney, 
031855, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. William Braden Latta, 021119, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard Thomas Cassidy, 
023213, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Kenneth Howard Bayer, 023551, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Arthur Lorenzo West, Jr., 
025269, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Dayton Willis Eddy, 024565, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Augustine Kenan, 
022670, Army of the United States (colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Raymond Chandler Conroy, 
033276, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Richard George Ciccolella, 
034117, Army of the United States (lieuten- 
ant colonel, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Charles Allen Corcoran, 031721, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. Donald Ralph Pierce, 043332, 
Army of the United States (colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Brig. Gen. John Hancock Hay, Jr., 025290, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 


To be brigadier generals 


Col. James Joseph Gibbons, 025355, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 
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Col. James Francis Hollingsworth, 034155, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col, William Mulford Van Harlingen, Jr., 
022016, U.S. Army. 

Col. Donald Hugh McGovern, 036851, Army 


of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 


Army). 

Col. George Burbank Webster, Jr., 023425, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. William John Durrenberger, 025099, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Orwin Clark Talbott, 024617, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Burnside Elijah Huffman, Jr., 023759, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Kenneth Mace Gonseth, 024417, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Kenneth Lawson Johnson, 036285, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Warren Kennedy Bennett, 035691, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Arthur Lionel Friedman, 032474, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Willis Dale Crittenberger, Jr., 024893, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. George Haywood Young, Jr., 036242, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Thomas Bradley, 021768, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. John Reiley Guthrie, 036240, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army.) 

Col. Salve Hugo Matheson, 036253, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Hol. Edwin I. Donley, 034887, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, US. 
Army). 

Col. Harris Whitton Hollis, 053724, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, James McMenamin Shepherd, 021068, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Thomas Matthew Rienzi, 024715, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army.) 

Col. John Joseph Kenney, Jr., 023114, U.S. 


Army. 

Col, Robert Murphy Williams, 022206, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. C. Craig Cannon, 039008, U.S, Army. 

Col. Allan Langdon Leonard, Jr., 032898, 
U.S. Army. 

Wallace Leo Clement, 023167, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Bernard Richard Luczak, 022196, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Frederick Charles Roecker, Jr., 024681, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Albert Ray Brownfield, Jr., 021905, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. Daniel Arthur Raymond, 024670, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Leo Bond Jones, 024255, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Alden Burke, 046646, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Francis Paul Koisch, 024669, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. James Leon Baldwin, 036864, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col, Alfred Judson Force Moody, 023685, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 
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Col. Robert Davis Terry, 024739, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Albert Becker, 024267, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Edward Bautz, Jr., 034750, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William McKinney Mantz, 033403, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. James Howard Keller, 021871, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Morgan Garrott Roseborough, 022681, 
US. Army. 

Col. Karl William Gustafson, 045560, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, 
U.S. Army). 

Col. Charles George Fredericks, 022092, 
U.S. Army. 

Col. James Kyle Terry, 033375, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel (U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Henry Alfred Rasmussen, 040502, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. Glen Carl Long, 024170, Army of the 
United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. William Robertson Desobry, 024262, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Felix John Gerace, 023954, Army of 
the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. Thomas Harwell Barfield, 035425, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. William Edgar Shedd III, 024971, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant 
colonel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Ivey Oscar Drewry, Jr., 033224, U.S. 
Army. 

Col. John Pershing Traylor, 025060, Army 
of the United States (lieutenant colonel, U.S. 
Army). 

Col. George Samuel Blanchard, 026737, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. John Louis 039223, 
Army of the United States (lieutenant colo- 
nel, U.S. Army). 

Col. Earl Franklin Cole, 064999, Army of 
the United States (major, U.S. Army). 

The following-named officers for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3284 and 3806: 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be brigadier generals 

Maj. Gen. Conn Lewis Milburn, Jr., 020405, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

Maj. Gen. James Thomas McGibony, 
020406, Army of the United States (colonel, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army). 

DENTAL CORPS 

Col. Clare Thomas Budge, 021050, Medi- 
cal Corps, U.S, Army. 

The following-named officers for tempo- 
rary appointment in the Army of the United 
States, to the grades indicated, under the 
provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
sections 3442 and 3447: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major generals 

Brig. Gen. Robert Estes Blount, 019612, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

Brig. Gen. Charles Harold Gingles, 020920, 
Army of the United States (colonel, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army). 

Brig. Gen. Joe Morris Blumberg, 029332, 
Medical Corps, U.S. Army. 

To be brigadier generals 

Col. Robert Lee Rhea, Jr., 029285, Medical 

Corps, U.S. Army. 
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Col. James Arista Wier, 026416, Medical 
Corps, U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer to be placed 
on the retired list, in grade indicated, under 
the provisions of title 10, United States Code, 
section 3962: 


To be liewtenant generals 


Lt. Gen. William Wilson Quinn, 019283, 
Army of the United States (major general, 
U.S. Army). 

The following-named officer, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, section 
3066, to be assigned to a position of im- 
portance and responsibility designated by the 
President under subsection (a) of section 
3066, in grade as follows: 

Maj. Gen. Ashton Herbert Manhart, 018773, 
U.S. Army. 

The following-named officer for temporary 
appointment in the Army of the United 
States, to the grade indicated, under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3442 and 3447: 


To be brigadier general 


Chaplain (Col.) Francis Leon Sampson, 
030951, U.S. Army. 


U.S. Navy 


The following-named officers of the Navy 
for temporary promotion to the grade indi- 
cated, in the staff corps indicated, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be rear admirals 
Frank T. Norris. 


SUPPLY CORPS 

George E. Moore, 

CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 

Robert R. Wooding. 

The following-named officers of the Navy 
for permanent promotion to the grade indi- 
cated, in the line and staff corps indicated, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

LINE 
To be rear admirals 


Norvell G. Ward Frederick J. Harlfinger 
Constantine A. Kara- II 

beris 
William S. Guest 
Edward C. Outlaw 
Russell Kefauver 
Allan F, Fleming 
John M. Alford 
James W. O'Grady 
William F. Bringle 
Edward E. Grimm 
John D. Bulkeley 
Ben W. Sarver 
Don W. Wulzen 


Dennis C. Lyndon 
Fred G. Bennett 
David C. Richardson 
Richard R. Pratt 
Norman C. Gillette, Jr. 
William P. Mack 
Paul E. Hartmann 
Donald Gay, Jr. 
Charles S. Minter, Jr. 
John P. Sager 
Emery A. Grantham 
Nathan Sonenshein 

MEDICAL CORPS 
Edward P. Irons. 
John W. Albrittain. 
George M. Davis, Jr. 

SUPPLY CORPS 

Harry J. P. Foley, Jr. 
Jack J. Appleby. 
Winston H. Schleef. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


William M. Heaman. 
Walter M. Enger. 


To be Chief of the Bureau of Ships in the 
Department of the Navy for a term of 
4 years 


Rear Adm. Edward J. Fahy, U.S. Navy, for 
appointment as indicated. 

The following-named officers, having been 
designated, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, section 5231, for com- 
mands and other duties determined by the 
President to be within the contemplation of 
said section, for appointment to the grade 
indicated while so serving: 
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To be vice admirals 

*Vice Adm, John L. Chew, U.S. Navy. 

*Vice Adm. John J. Hyland, U.S. Navy. 

Rear Adm. Frederick L. Ashworth, U.S. 
Navy. 

(Norge.—Asterisk (“) indicates an interim 
appointment.) 

The following-named officers, when retired, 
for appointment to the grade indicated, pur- 
suant to title 10, United States Code, section 
5233: 

To be vice admirals 
Vice Adm. Charles L. Melson, U.S. Navy. 
Rear Adm. Edmund B. Taylor, U.S. Navy. 
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DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCATION, AND 
WELFARE 

Lisle C. Carter, Jr., of New York, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. 

IN THE AIR FORCE 

The nominations beginning Robert G. 
Taylor, to be a permanent professor, U.S. Air 
Force Academy, and ending Donald L. Rou- 
land, to be second lieutenant, which nomina- 
tions were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
January 17, 1966; and 
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The nominations beginning Alvin D. 
Aaronson, to be major, and ending Edward 
R. Ward, Jr., to be first lleutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
January 31, 1966. 

IN THE ARMY 

The nominations beginning Nellie J. 
Zalesney, to be major, and ending Richard 
H. Zeiler, to be second lieutenant, which 
nominations were received by the Senate and 
appeared in the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
January 31, 1966. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mr. Michael Monroney 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN V. TUNNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Speaker, today, I 
would like to join the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, Lawrence O’Brien, in expressing my 
deep regret over the resignation of his 
Executive Assistant, Mr. Michael Mon- 
roney. 

I am sure that I speak for my col- 
leagues in saying that Mike Monroney’s 
vast experience in Government affairs 
will be missed. He has made great con- 
tributions to the Post Office Department 
which will long be remembered by the 
citizens of the Nation. 

Mike has served his country well under 
President Kennedy and President John- 
son. Mike Monroney began his present 
assignment in early 1961 under former 
Postmaster General J. Edward Day, as- 
sisting him during the transition of the 
Post Office Department to the Kennedy 
administration. 

Monroney brought to his postal job 
considerable and varied experience in 
journalism and in local and Federal 
Government affairs. 

Moving into nearby Silver Spring, Md., 
following his graduation from Dart- 
mouth College in 1951, he covered subur- 
ban affairs as a staff reporter for the 
Washington, D.C., Post and Times-Her- 
ald during most of his 5 years with the 
newspaper. 

In 1957 and 1958, he served as a top 
aid to the county manager of Mont- 
gomery County, Md., adjacent to the 
District of Columbia. In 1956 he served 
on the presidential campaign staff of 
Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson. 

The 38-year-old Monroney served for 
2 years as administrative assistant to 
Congressman JOHN BrRADEMAS, of Indi- 
ana, during which he worked on a variety 
of legislative problems, including aid to 
distressed areas, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, the Federal airport construction 
program and labor-management reform 
legislation. 

He left Congressman BrapEmas’ staff 
in January of 1961 to assume his present 
position. As executive assistant to the 
Postmaster General, Monroney is in 
charge of congressional liaison for the 


Post Office Department in addition to 
other assignments at the direction of the 
Postmaster General. 

Named Maryland Young Democrat of 
the Year in 1961, Monroney was also 
nominated that same year for one of the 
10 outstanding young men of the year 
awards sponsored annually by the Na- 
tional Junior Chamber of Commerce. 

A Navy veteran, he is the son of U.S. 
Senator A. S. MIKE Monroney, of Okla- 

homa. 

I would like to wish him the best of 
success in whatever field of endeavor he 
chooses to enter. Past experience shows 
that Mike is a man who has a deep un- 
derstanding and sympathy for his fel- 
lowman and is dedicated to serving his 
country. 


NBC Honors Chicago’s Len O’Connor on 
His 25th Year of Reporting 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
night the National Broadcasting Co. 
honored one of Chicago’s most highly 
respected journalists, Len O’Connor, who 
is observing his 25th year of reporting. 

Len O’Connor is one of Chicago’s most 
popular television journalists and com- 
mentators. NBC is to be congratulated 
for honoring him on his 25th anniver- 


sary. 

He is frequently called the “Guardian 
of Chicago’s Conscience.” Because of 
his thorough understanding of the prob- 
lems of a large city like Chicago; his 
deep insight into problems of America 
and his thorough knowledge of inter- 
national affairs, he today has several 
million people in the Midwest following 
his daily commentary both on radio and 
television. 

Len O’Connor is a newspaperman’s 
journalist. He is penetrating, percep- 
tive, understanding and often pungent, 
but never unfair. He has earned the 
respect not only of those he reports 
about, but also those he reports for. 

Mr. Speaker it was a privilege to be 
invited yesterday to see the top manage- 
ment people from the National Broad- 
casting Co.’s Midwest facilities present 


Len O’Connor with a wristwatch in 
grateful recognition of his 25 years of 
outstanding journalism. 

May time be kind to him so he can 
observe his golden jubilee of enterprising 
and dedicated contributions to the high- 
est standards of American journalism. 


Padded Agricultural Exports 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
long been interested in the progress of 
agricultural exports and, judging by of- 
ficial reports, they have been performing 
admirably in recent years. 

The following table will show the prog- 
ton during the past 12 years, through 


U.S. exports of agricultural products, 1953-64 


Sree Share of 
(millions) total exports 
(percent) 
$2, 847 18.0 
3, 054 20.0 
3, 199 21.0 
4,170 22.0 
4, 506 22.0 
3,955 23.0 
4, 832 24.0 
5, 034 24.0 
5, 585 24.0 
6, 347 25.6 


moti Unde Aare O RS, 
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By looking at these e we are 
struck not only by the doubling of dollar 
exports since 1954, but also by the in- 
crease in the share of total exports en- 
joyed by agricultural exports. This 
share rose from 18 percent in 1953 and 
20 percent in 1954 to 25.6 percent in 1964. 

This fact would seem to call for con- 
gratulations to the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

However, let us not forget that Public 
Law 480 was passed in 1954. In 1956 
agricultural exports jumped to $4,170 
million or by a billion over 1955. Since 
1959 there has been a steady growth in 
exports of farm products, rising to $6,347 
million in 1964, a record high. The 1965 
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total is not yet available but the indica- 
tions are that there was a slight decline 
to $6.2 billion in that year, from the 
1964 high. 

Mr. Speaker, I was interested in a 
statement in the November 1965 issue of 
“Foreign Agricultural Trade of the 
United States, Economic Research Serv- 
ice, Department of Agriculture.” It 
said, to quote: 

The major factor behind such a rapid ex- 
port expansion was the high rate of indus- 
trial growth in Western Europe and Japan. 


However, if we look at page 7 of the 
same publication, table 1, we find that 
the share of Europe in our total agricul- 
tural exports dropped from 48 percent 
in 1959 to 43 percent in 1964, Asia’s 
share went in the opposite direction, or 
from 25 percent of the total in 1959 to 
31 percent in 1964. However, Japan’s 
share dropped from 39.5 percent of our 
total agricultural exports to Asia in the 
1955-59 period to 36.9 percent in 1964. 
India’s share, on the other hand, rose 
sharply from $153 million in the 1955-59 
period to $480 million in 1964 or from 
15.6 percent of our total agricultural ex- 
ports to Asia in the 1955-59 period to 
24.6 cents in 1964. There was also a 
sharp rise in such exports to Iran—a 
sixfold increase—and a threefold in- 
crease to Pakistan—see table 14, same 
publication, pages 17-18. The upshot is 
that of the billion-dollar increase in our 
agricultural exports to Asia during this 
period only a third went to Japan while 
two-thirds of the increase went to other 
Asiatic countries, mostly to India, 
Pakistan, Iran, and Iraq. 

It is therefore difficult to follow the 
statement quoted above, to the effect that 
the major factor behind the rapid rise 
in our agricultural exports has been the 
high rate of industrial growth in Europe 
and Japan. 

When Europe’s share of our total agri- 
cultural exports dropped from 48 to 43 
percent between 1959 and 1964 and 
Japan’s share of our exports to Asia 
dropped from 39.5 percent in the 1955-59 
period to 36.9 percent in 1964, it must 
be apparent that some other factor was 
at work; and of course it was the increase 
in shipments to such countries as India, 
Pakistan, and so forth. These were, as 
we know, heavily dependent on Public 
Law 480 shipments. 

Mr. Speaker, we are very much in need 
of clear statistics in this field, particu- 
larly if we are to unravel unsubsidized 
and unassisted exports of farm products 
from exports that move in private chan- 
nels on a competitive basis. 

For the latest fiscal year the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture reports total agri- 
cultural exports of $6.09 billion. This 
was for the year ended June 20, 1965. 
Of this total $1.669 billion were indeed 
reported in the Agriculture Department’s 
publication as exports under Govern- 
ment-financed programs, leaving a total 
of $4.426 billion which were classified as 
“commercial” exports. 

The trouble with this classification so 
far as reflecting the competitive position 
of this country is concerned, is that it 
does not go far enough. My reason for 
saying this is that we export commer- 
cially” about a billion dollars worth of 
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wheat, wheat flour, raw cotton, rice, and 
so forth, outside of the Public Law 480 
or AID program. These sales are made 
because of a considerable Federal sub- 
sidy of these products and not because 
we are competitive. 

If we add such exports to those that 
we shipped under titles I-IV of Public 
Law 480, and so forth; that is, those clas- 
sified by the Department of Agriculture 
as Government-financed programs, the 
$1.669 billion rises to $2.605 billion. This 
will leave 83.599 billion as truly commer- 
cial competitive exports of agricultural 
products in the 1964-65 fiscal year in- 
stead of $4.426 billion—see table 3, page 
15, of the above cited Department of Ag- 
riculture publication. 

This leaves a considerably less brilliant 
accomplishment. No doubt we could ex- 
port well above $6 billion in agricultural 
products if we first, sold more for foreign 
currencies under title I, Public Law 480; 
second, moved more exports under fam- 
ine and emergency relief under title II 
of Public Law 480; third, increased for- 
eign donations under section 416, Agri- 
culture Act of 1949 and section 302, Pub- 
lic Law 480; and fourth, and offered more 
shipments under barter programs—CCC 
Charter Act; section 303, Public Law 480; 
and so forth. 

But if we did so we would not advance 
by one iota the competitive capacity of 
this country in foreign markets. This 
is a matter of production costs, and giv- 
ing away agricultural products does not 
reduce costs of production. It tends to 
raise them because of the higher tax 
burden created. 

Mr. Speaker, the false impression cre- 
ated by the inclusion of subsidized farm 
products in our exports and shipments 
under Public Law 480, and so forth, is 
matched by another statistical practice 
that is equally pernicious in its effects. I 
refer to what has been called the f.o.b.- 
c.i.f. distortion. All the other leading 
trading nations report their imports on 
the c.if. basis. This merely means that 
they record the true cost of the goods im- 
ported by adding to the foreign price, the 
cost of shipping and insurance incident 
to bringing the goods to their ports of 
entry. 

What is our practice? We leave off 
these charges and record the value of our 
imports at their foreign price, point of 
export. If anyone believes this to be a 
minor matter he should compare the 
price of an automobile at its f. o. b. De- 
troit level and what the cost would be if 
he took delivery several thousand miles 
away. 

From calculations made on the basis 
of actual import and export statistics of 
this country in its trade with England 
and Japan, it seems safe to say that our 
imports from these countries are under- 
valued from 20 to 25 percent for the rea- 
son just set forth. This represents a se- 
rious distortion, and we should review all 
our import statistics with this distortion 
in mind. 

Surely we cannot base our trade poli- 
cies on unreliable statistics. Yet that is 
what we have been doing. 

It has been estimated that in place of a 
$5.2 billion surplus in our exports over 
imports for 1965 as reported recently by 
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the Department of Commerce we actu- 
ally ran a deficit of about $2 billion, when 
the figures are corrected by the guides 
I have set forth above. 

Iam yery anxious to see this statistical 
practice corrected as soon as possible and 
am introducing appropriate legislation to 
that end. I urge all who are concerned 
about a sound foreign trade policy to 
take an interest in this matter and to 
support the legislation, 


Community Antenna Television 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. OLIVA HUOT 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. HUOT. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
weeks my office has received literally 
hundreds of letters and telegrams from 
residents of my State who are subscrib- 
ers to Community Antenna Television. 
These people are deeply concerned about 
reports that the Federal Communications 
Commission is planning to impose re- 
strictions upon the CATV industry which 
will impair the service which they pres- 
ently receive. After some study of the 
problem, I can only conclude that their 
fears are not unjustified. 

It is not my purpose to maintain that 
the FCC is without authority to regulate 
CATV. Nor is it my contention that no 
regulation is needed. However, the au- 
thority of the FCC to regulate and ac- 
tual regulation are not the same thing. 
Moreover, judging from the substance 
of staff recommendations at the FCC and 
the basic assumptions underlying these 
recommendations, I seriously question 
the correctness of what I anticipate the 
regulations will be. 

I do not intend at this time to delve 
too deeply into the technical aspects of 
the problem. I will, however, cite the 
possible effects that regulation will have 
upon CATV subscribers in my district, 
specifically in Laconia, N.H., which pres- 
ently has the sole CATV system in my 
district. It is my impression that the 
situation in Laconia is not dissimilar to 
other situations throughout the country. 

Laconia is a small city in central New 
Hampshire. It has no local television 
station of its own. As a matter of fact, 
the only TV broadcaster in New Hamp- 
shire is located in Manchester about 45 
miles from Laconia. By present FCC 
standards, Laconia is located within the 
grade B contour of three Maine broad- 
casters who represent all three major 
networks. A grade B contour is one in 
which the broadcaster delivers an ac- 
ceptable signal to 70 percent of the lo- 
cations 50 percent of the time. The plain 
and simple fact is, however, that for 
those who live within the city of La- 
conia, normal off-the-air reception is 
inadequate and unreliable. Therefore, 
many people desirous of better reception 
have made the financial outlay to sub- 
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The very fact that people subscribe to 
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the system is evidence of the inadequacy 
of off-the-air reception. 

The Community Antenna Service also 
furnishes, by way of microwave relay, a 
major New York independent station. 
This service is particularly attractive 
since this station carries the New York 
Yankees baseball games. 

If the FCC staff recommendations are 
incorporated into regulations much of 
the service now provided will be severely 
curtailed. For example, the nondupli- 
cation requirement of the recommenda- 
tions would require the CATV to black 
out any show which is being carried by 
any other stations in a grade B contour. 
The practical effect would be to require 
the viewer to watch the weak signals 
transmitted by the Maine broadcasters, 
or watch nothing at all. Such a regu- 
lation would be totally unrealistic. It 
would effectively deprive a large segment 
of the subscribers of decent television re- 
ception. 

The FCC has indicated that one of the 
reasons it wants to restrict CATV is to 
encourage the development of local tele- 
vision stations. There is undeniably 
merit in this purpose. However, to the 
best of my knowledge, no one has ever 
evinced an interest in establishing a lo- 
cal station in or near Laconia. 

A further justification for restricting 
CATV has been its “economic impact.” 
This can be and often is a valid justifica- 
tion. The underlying assumption in- 
volved is that CATV has a negative ef- 
fect on local advertising. But when the 
community involved lies on the outer 
fringe of a station’s B contour, this jus- 
tification is less persuasive. A Maine 
television station is not the logical me- 
dium for Laconia, N.H., advertising. I 
would, therefore, seriously doubt that 
CATV in Laconia has adversely affected 
the advertising revenues of the Maine 
broadcasters. 

I have not attempted to discuss all the 
effects that unwise and unduly restrictive 
regulation would have upon CATV. I 
have attempted to briefly outline the 
most harmful effect that such regulation 
would have upon one community. Un- 
doubtedly, there are countless other 
communities in the same position. I 
want to make it perfectly clear that my 
primary concern is for those subscribers 
who without CATV would not receive 
adequate television service. I will vigor- 
ously oppose any regulation which will 
impair this service. 


Failure To Remove Snow at District of 
Columbia Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
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Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago I commented on the failure 
of the District of Columbia to deal effec- 
tively with the snow situation which 
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paralyzed the city. Since then I have 
had many reports and examples of dan- 
gerous situations which were permitted 
to exist. For instance, I am told that 
a week after the snow fell, along the 
school grounds at 13th Street NW., at 
Military Road, little tots still had to 
choose whether to defy the deady rush- 
hour traffic on 13th Street or brave the 
chin-deep snow, still untrampled on the 
school walk. 

In front of Wilson High School on 
Nebraska Avenue, the snow, higher than 
a tall man stands, remained untouched 
for days after the children returned to 
school. The report which came to me 
indicated that similar conditions were 
found at most other District of Columbia 
schools. It seems that the only thing 
brought to bear on the snow surrounding 
our public schools here were the cold, 
damp feet of courageous children beating 
a path to classes that were declared re- 
opened, with a dare to get there if you 
can. 

In times of such emergency, why can- 
not we recruit from among the ranks 
of those men who are drawing upon the 
various Federal sustaining programs, at 
least to perform the public service of 
clearing a path to our school buildings— 
before we order the children to return? 
Perhaps the Job Corps could help in such 
instances—or those who, under better 
weather circumstances, would be working 
on the beautification program. 


Clifford R. Shaw Award Presented to 
Elliott Donnelley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK ANNUNZIO 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr Speaker a very 
distinguished citizen, Elliott Donnelley, 
of Chicago, was honored on Sunday, 
January 30, 1966, by the Chicago Fed- 
eration of Community Committees. 

Mr. Donnelley, vice chairman of R. R. 
Donnelley & Co., located in the Seventh 
Congressional District of Illinois and one 
of the largest printing firms in the coun- 
try, was presented the Clifford R. Shaw 
Memorial Award in recognition of out- 
standing contributions in human rela- 
tions, youth welfare, and delinquency 
prevention. 

Attended by 500 persons at Luigi’s 
Restaurant, 2550 West North Avenue, the 
award was presented in behalf of the 
federation by Anthony Sorrentino, de- 
linquency prevention supervisor for the 
division of community services of the 
Illinois Youth Commission. 

In making the presentation Mr. Sor- 
rentino remarked: 

I greatly appreciate the privilege and 
honor accorded me by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Community Committees to present 
its special award, the Clifford R. Shaw 
Memorial Award—bearing the name of a dis- 
tinguished social scientist and humani- 
tarlan—for presentation to an eminent 
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industrialist, philanthropist and humani- 
tarian, our good friend Elliott Donnelley. 

I know that Clifford R. Shaw, the sociolo- 
gist, founder and director of the Chicago 
area project, would have been pleased and 
proud to know that this first award bearing 
his name is being presented to the man we 
are honoring this evening. For the man we 
are honoring is an extraordinary man. 

Our honored guest has an illustrious record 
in the fleld of human relations and youth 
welfare. Last year, for example, he was given 
special recognition and an award by the 
United Negroes Fund for his outstanding 
contribution in promoting the education 
and welfare of our Negro citizens. 

Mr. Donnelley is especially noted in our 
city as the founder, organizer, and major 
supporter of the Chicago youth centers, one 
of the most valuable resources for thousands 
of disadvantaged, culturally deprived chil- 
dren. Under his able leadership, and bound- 
less generosity, the Chicago youth centers 
have grown during the past decade from a 
few boys’ clubs to over six major institu- 
tions. In addition the centers carry on spe- 
cial community services and work with street 
gangs, performing vitally needed programs 
for youth welfare and delinquency control. 

Another unique project started by Elliott 
Donnelley about 6 years ago was the estab- 
lishment of the job-finding investigating 
committee. Financed almost singlehanded- 
ly by him, with staff services by the Illinois 
Youth Commission, this project was the very 
first in the city of Chicago to focus attention 
on the need for special services for our un- 
employed youth, and particularly for those 
who had been in trouble with the law. This 
project paved the way for other special proj- 
ects in the fleld of youth employment which 
were later supported by foundations and by 
city and State government and more recently 
by the war on poverty by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Those of us who are identified with the 
Chicago Federation of Community Commit- 
tees and the Chicago area project which 
work with and through the division of com- 
munity services of the Illinois Youth Com- 
mission, are especially grateful for Mr. Don- 
nelley’s interest and financial support to our 
community projects for the treatment of 
delinquents and the prevention of delin- 
quency. Under Mr. Donnelley’s leadership a 
plan was initiated last year to give financial 
assistance to self-help community commit- 
tees and to assist them in the further devel- 
opment of their programs, and hopefully to 
prepare them for participation in the Com- 
munity Fund of Chicago. 

These are just a few highlights of Mr. 
Donnelley’s activities and contributions. In 
addition he is a generous supporter of num- 
erous other charitable, welfare, and educa- 
tional programs, too numerous to mention. 

In conclusion, I should like to mention 
just a few of Mr. Donnelley’s affiliations. He 
is a former mayor of Lake Forest. At the 
present time he is vice chairman of the 
board of R. R. Donnelley & Co. In 1961 he 
was appointed by Gov. Otto Kerner to the 
advisory board of the division of community 
services of the Illinois Youth Commission. 
A fishing enthusiast and world traveler, he is 
virtually a railroad engineer with an avid 
interest in all things pertaining to trains 
from model trains to locomotives on the nar- 
row gage to the sleek, modern diesels. 

Above all, our honored guest is a man who 
is endowed with great commonsense, who 
has deep insight in identifying a problem and 
great capacity for making intelligent de- 
cisions and plans for an attack on the prob- 
lem. In short, he is a down-to-earth man of 
action and a great humanitarian in the best 
sense of the word. 


Neighborhood volunteers and profes- 
sional workers in youth welfare were also 
honored. Walter S. Klimek, Illinois 
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Youth Commission member, also pre- 
sented awards to 31 volunteers who sup- 
port the work of community committees 
affiliated with the Chicago area project. 

Dr. James E. McKeown, chairman of 
the Sociology Department of De Paul 
University, also presented awards of 
merit to four professional youth workers 
for unusual dedication to their work. 
The four are: Mrs. Lural Evans, an at- 
tendance officer for the Chicago Board of 
Education; John F. McGuire, probation 
officer for the Family Court of Cook 
County; Donald E. Thomas, of the Chi- 
cago Police Department Youth Bureau; 
and Edward Miller, a parole officer for 
the Illinois Youth Commission. 

During the meeting, the Honorable 
John Troike, chairman of the Illinois 
Youth Commission, spoke on the value of 
volunteers in delinquency prevention, 

The main speaker was Arthur H. 
Kruse, executive director of the Commu- 
nity Fund of Chicago, who stressed first 
that we need to join leadership and 
money of the total community with the 
leadership and money of the local neigh- 
borhood. Second, we need to join to- 
gether the motivations and inspirations 
of volunteers and professional people. 
Third, we should strive to mobilize and 
coordinate all resources in the commu- 
nity. 

Currently, with our Government’s em- 
phasis on the war on poverty and in the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency, this 
approach by the Chicago area project 
and the Illinois Youth Commission, is 
especially worthy of our attention. It 
was Clifford R. Shaw who first stressed 
the indispensability of involving the local 
residents in any attempts to deal with 
community problems, and especially the 
problem of delinquency. Shaw was 
truly a pioneer in this field and it is 
heartening to see our Government and 
many private agencies now employing 
these self-help ideas. 

Since the Chicago area project is so 
little known, yet so significant, a brief 
account of the story of this enterprise by 
Anthony Sorrentino is herewith included 
for the RECORD. 


Excise Taxes To Eliminate Junkyards 
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HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, in testify- 
ing before the Senate Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, prior to his 
«confirmation as Director of the Bureau of 
Mines last week, Dr. Walter R. Hibbard, 
Jr., noted that very promising progress 
is being made on the Bureau’s research 
project for the use of automobile scrap 
in modern steelmaking. In view of the 
numerous steps that are in the making 
to contend with the auto junkyard prob- 
lem, I feel that every Member of Con- 
gress should familiarize himself with all 
facets of the subject. 
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The Highway Beautification Act of 
1965 provides that the establishment and 
use and maintenance of junkyards in 
areas adjacent to the Interstate System 
and the primary system should be con- 
trolled in order to protect the public in- 
vestment in such highways, to promote 
the safety and recreational value of pub- 
lic travel, and to preserve natural beauty. 
Among the provisions are Federal par- 
ticipation in junkyard removal, land- 
scaping and screening, as well as a re- 
duction in federal highway funds to 
states which fail to provide effective con- 
trols. 

Also during the last session of Con- 
gress, I proposed that 1 percent of the 
auto excise tax be used by the Federal 
Government to dispose of auto junk- 
yards, with as much as half of the in- 
come to be put into research to deter- 
mine whether the junked cars have fur- 
ther economic use. Numerous recom- 
mendations have come from the general 
public as well as from interested busi- 
nesses in response to this suggestion, and 
meanwhile considerable development 
toward economic disposal of scrapped 
cars has taken place. I have received 
correspondence from representatives of 
the scrap industry who are convinced 
that research thus far clearly indicates 
that the time is near when through 
proper crushing and incineration old 
cars can be dismantled and the steel 
salvaged profitably. Meanwhile Secre- 
tary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall has 
invited universities, nonprofit organiza- 
tions, business firms, and individual citi- 
zens to submit constructive recommen- 
dations and proposals to the Bureau of 
Mines for expanded research on disposal 
of scrap autos and other solid mineral 
wastes. 

The Bureau’s own scrap-auto research 
is described as follows: 

Bureau research on the scrap-auto prob- 
lem is directed toward overcoming presently 
known economic and technological barriers— 
such as changes in steelmaking and auto- 
mobile manufacturing practices—that have 
caused once-sizable markets for these dis- 
carded cars to shrink, Out of the Bureau’s 
research have come two p metal- 
lurgical processes, both of which are sched- 
uled for early testing in large-scale demon- 
stration plants. 

One process involves the conversion of 
all the iron and steel in auto body scrap to 
a high-grade iron ore for which there is 
& ready market. With this process the scrap 
can be used as a reductant for low-grade, 
nonmagnetic taconite that is abundant in 
the United States. This is done by care- 
fully controlled roasting of the scrap and 
the taconite in a rotating kiln, which con- 
verts both the iron in the taconite and the 
iron and steel in the scrap to magnetic iron 
oxide. After roasting, any unconverted scrap 
is screened for recycling, and the iron oxides 
are concentrated by magnetic separation 
into a high-grade form of iron oxide. All 
nonferrous materials in the scrap, as well as 
the gangue in the taconite, are rejected in 
the process. By changing the roasting con- 
ditions, the process can be made to operate 
without taconite. In this variation iron in 
the scrap is obtained as an oxide, which 
can be separated magnetically from non- 
ferrous contaminating elements in the scrap. 

In the other process being developed by 
the Bureau, cylindrical shaped bales made 
from cannibalized automobiles, less engines 
and transmissions, will be run through a 
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rotary kiln at a temperature high enough 
to burn the combustible materials and melt 
the nonferrous metal parts. The kiln gases 
will be cleaned to prevent air pollution. Re- 
sulting clean scrap, upon discharge from 
the kiln, will be compacted to any desired 
density for steelmaking charges. After the 
technique for burning and separating non- 
ferrous metals from baled automobile hulls 
is developed in a pilot plant, a larger demon- 
stration plant including a modern electric 
steelmaking furnace with necessary acces- 
sories will be built for demonstrating the 
economic feasibility of the thermal treat- 
ment technique. The objective is to show 
that many types of steel can be produced 
from thermally treated automobile scrap 
only, and that almost any type of steel can 
be economically produced from thermally 
treated scrap and directly reduced iron ore. 


Mr. Speaker, as these efforts continue, 
the number of junked cars to blight 
suburbs and countryside rises annually. 
More than 5 million were dumped onto 
the heaps last year. The president of 
General Motors predicted on January 
17 that the average annual demand for 
cars and trucks in the United States 
could exceed 11 million by 1970, thus 
blazing the way for bigger and bigger 
junkyards. 

While the unsightly cars are piled 
higher, adjacent land tracts—whether 
they are business, residential, or farm 
areas—suffer correspondingly. Regard- 
less of how attractive your own plot of 
ground may be, its beauty is quickly 
marred if a neighbor is unconcerned 
about the trash in his yard. In our par- 
ticular region of Pennsylvania, the Penn- 
sylvania Electric Co., has long practiced 
beautifying to the fullest possible extent 
the properties on which its facilities are 
located, including the rights-of-way for 
power lines. Trees are planted and care- 
fully nurtured, and the company takes 
ee, in helping to keep our State beau- 

Responsible mining companies needed 
no laws to insist upon reclamation of 
stripped properties. For years they have 
been turning earth from which coal has 
been extracted through surface opera- 
tions into attractive forest, farm, and 
recreational areas. 

These operations by the utilities and 
coal companies have been carried out 
at their own expense, without cost to 
Federal or State government. By the 
same token, it would seem reasonable 
for auto manufacturers and consumers 
to provide the means for proper disposal 
of cars that are no longer usable, and 
the use of a portion of the excise tax 
would appear to be the least injurious 
or objectionable means of absorbing the 
cost. 

The Bureau of Mines projects are com- 
mendable and should receive high priori- 
ty, but once a satisfactory method of 
economic disposal of auto bodies is de- 
veloped, the Federal Government should 
retire from this activity and permit com- 
mercial growth of the industry. I am 
hopeful that such plans will be achieved 
prior to July 1, 1970, in order that it will 
not be necessary for Federal and State 
governments to finance removal and 
screening of auto junkyards, as provided 
in the Highway Beautification Act of 
1965. 
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Newspaper Columnist Joe Crump has 
observed: 

Making junked automobiles commercially 
profitable is a sure way to remove them from 
the scene. 


With a portion of the excise tax avail- 
able in support of the junked car dis- 
posal program, there is all the more rea- 
son to assume that research can and will 
make it a profitable undertaking. 

While some development engineers are 
confident that small disposal plants— 
even portable facilities—can dispose of 
junked cars economically, the consensus 
would appear to favor—at least in the 
early stages—large centers to which the 
steel shells would be hauled from points 
within a wide periphery. In the latter 
event, I would hope that automobile 
transportation firms will be ready to as- 
sume a role in the operation without 
delay. Stackback and piggyback rail- 
road cars as well as the two-deck auto- 
carrying trucks that move from assem- 
bly centers with new vehicles snuggled 
closely together should quickly be con- 
verted for hauling remnants from scat- 
tered junkyards to points where giant 
incinerators have been established. 

We are obviously making headway in 
our battle to eliminate the ghastly auto 
junkyard. Let us give it a boost by ap- 
plying 1 percent of the excise tax to this 
crusade. 


About Raised Interest Rates 
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Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
the recent raising of the interest rates by 
the Federal Reserve Board has caused 
quite a furor. Those of us from the Mid- 
west feel especially unhappy about these 
developments. 

The farm economy of our area has 
never progressed under a tight money 
policy. Because we must borrow funds 
for most of our farm operations, the raise 
in interest rates is costing the farmers of 
the Seventh Iowa District considerably 
more than previously. This is neither 
wise nor fair. 

One of the editors of our district, F. S. 
Nelson of Shenandoah, commented on 
this is his paper the Weekly Times. His 
recent article along with a news story 
quoting two of my colleagues, Congress- 
man WRIGHT Parman, and Congressman 
WILLIAM BARRETT, fairly well expresses 
my personal feeling on this matter. 
[From the Red Oak (Iowa) Weekly Times, 

Jan. 12, 1966] 
ABOUT RAISED INTEREST RATES 

(Eprror’s Note: the noted financial col- 
umnist J. A. Livingston recently tried to ex- 
plain why the Federal Reserve Board raised 
interest rates. His widely read column, 
usually very succinct and profound, caused a 
furor across the Nation, President Johnson 
openly opposed McChesney Martin, Federal 
Reserve chairman, in the move. The follow- 
ing letter by veteran Congressman WRIGHT 
PatmMan, of Texas, sums up the administra- 
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tion views on the matter quite clearly, and 
we publish it for your enlightenment. 
F. S. N.) 

To the Eprror: 

Columnist J. A. Livingston has now given 
us the Christmas bedtime version of the 
continuing and constantly shifting story of 
“Why the Federal Reserve Board raised in- 
terest rates.” 

Mr. Livingston assures his readers that the 
action was all part of a Christmas Eve urge 
by the Federal Reserve Board to benefit the 
little savers of the Nation. Yes, Mr. Living- 
ston, there is still a Santa Claus. 

But for the average consumer who does not 
subscribe to the Santa Claus theory of eco- 
nomics, Mr. Livingston’s column has a cold, 
hard ring. For they are the ones who will be 
reaching down deep to pay an added $25 bil- 
lion in interest charges in 1966, up 25 per- 
cent from the interest rate bill of $100 billion 
in 1965. 

Mr. Livingston's theory is based on the 
fact that there are millions of savings ac- 
counts in various financial institutions. 
Therefore, according to the Livingston the- 
ory, millions benefit when interest rates are 
increased, The columnist attempts to imply 
that among these savers are millions of low- 
income Americans. 

What Mr. Livingston leaves out of this 
Santa Claus image of the Federal Reserve 
Board's action is astounding. 

First, Mr. Livingston ignores the income 
distribution figures. The fact is that more 
than half of the population has annual in- 
come of less than $4,600, Surely the col- 
umnist does not suggest that this group has 
amassed huge fortunes in savings accounts. 

About one-fourth of the Nation's families 
and single individuals have no liquid as- 
sets—that is, no savings. On the other hand, 
virtually all of this group must borrow to 
survive. Higher interest rates take more 
dollars out of the already inadequate in- 
comes of this segment of the population. 

Another 28 percent have liquid assets or 
savings of under $500 and another 12 percent, 
liquid assets of between $500 and $999. In 
other words, 64 percent of the Nation’s fam- 
ilies and single individuals have savings of 
less than $1,000. 

But the big question is how much debt is 
on the backs of this group of nonsavers and 
small savers which make up the great ma- 
jority of the population. The interest on 
this debt is staggering and does not begin to 
be offset by the minimal interest gained on 
small savings accounts. 

Millions of Americans have home mort- 
gages ranging between $10,000 and $20,000. 
Millions of the same Americans also owe 
$1,000 to $1,500 on an automobile. Millions 
of small businessmen and farmers are deeply 
in debt for capital. All of this group must 
pay the 25-percent increase in interest im- 
posed by the Federal Reserve Board. It is 
nothing less than a tax on this group. 

I hope Mr. Livingston is not suggesting 
that the small saver who may draw interest 
on a $300 or $400 savings account is benefited 
when he must pay 25 percent more for in- 
terest on a $20,000 home. For example, a 1- 
percent increase in interest rates adds $4,734 
in interest costs to a $20,000 loan over a 30- 
year schedule of maturity. This is roughly 
equivalent to the annual income for more 
than half the population. 

Mr. Livingston’s upside-down economics 
notwithstanding, the truth is that interest 
income goes primarily to a handful of high- 
income groups, large corporations, and finan- 
cial institutions. It takes money from the 
pockets of the average- and low-income 
citizen, 

Mr. Livingston cannot escape the fact that 
it takes money to make money with money. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Chairman, Banking and Currency 
Committee, U.S. House of Represent- 
atives. 
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Two veteran congressional leaders today 
charged that the increase in interest rates 
on FHA mortgages was the direct result of 
the Federal Reserve Board's defiant action 
in increasing the discount rate on Decem- 
ber 6. 

“Now William McChesney Martin has suc- 
ceeded in jeopardizing President Johnson's 
housing programs to the detriment of mil- 
lions of American homeowners,” Representa- 
tive WRIGHT Parman, Democrat of Texas, and 
Representative WILLIAM BARRETT, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania, said in a joint statement re- 
leased following the announcement of the 
FHA interest rate increase. Mr. PATMAN is 
chairman of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and Mr, BARRETT is chair- 
man of that committee’s Subcommittee on 
Housing. 

The two Congressmen described the FHA 
action as “highly regrettable.” 

“This one-fourth of 1 percent increase in 
the FHA rate will add millions of dollars to 
the cost of homes purchased in 1966,” they 
said. “For example, a home buyer who pur- 
chases a $20,000 house will pay $1,122 in 
additional interest charges over the life of a 
30-year loan.” 

Mr. PATMAN and Mr. Barrett said that al- 
though the FHA increase was held to one- 
fourth of 1 percent, there is “grave danger 
that this rate hike will lead to even larger 
increases in the cost of conventional home 
mortgages.” This has been the traditional 
pattern in previous interest rate increases, 
they noted. 

“Much of the effect of the 1965 Housing 
and Urban Development Act will undoubt- 
edly be wiped out by increased interest 
costs,” they said. These increases will ham- 
string and slow the building industry 
throughout the country, placing decent 
housing out of the reach of many Americans.” 

The two Congressmen said that the in- 
crease of the interest rate on housing added 
another “substantial reason” for forcing the 
Federal Reserve Board to rescind its Decem- 
ber order raising interest rates. 

“The Congress cannot sit idly by while 
the housing and other vital programs are 
threatened by a one-vote majority of the 
Federal Reserve Board,” they said. 

The Congressmen said that interest al- 
ready represents too high a proportion of the 
total cost of housing. With the new increase 
in FHA rates, they noted, homeowners will 
pay a total of $20,881 in interest on a 30- 
year, $20,000 mortgage—more than the cost 
of the home itself. 

“These are costs that should be brought 
down and not raised,” they said. 


Bringing the Ohio River Valley 
to Its Finest Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CARL D. PERKINS 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just had an opportunity to read the re- 
marks of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON], who was 
principal speaker at the christening of 
the first seagoing vessel built on the Ohio 
River since World War II. His salient 
observations point up the importance of 
this great river to the general economy 
of the entire valley and, indeed, its value 
to our Nation. Like the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HAMILTON], I foresee the 
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Ohio River’s vital role in our future 
progress and economic prosperity. 

I commend his remarks to the atten- 
tion of all the Members and, under 
unanimous consent, I insert them in the 
RECORD: 


REMARKS OF HON. LEE H. HAMILTON, MEMBER 
OF CONGRESS FROM INDIANA, AT CHRISTENING 
or M/V “PHAEDRA,” JEFFBOAT, INC., BOAT- 
YARDS, JEFFERSONVILLE, IND., DECEMBER 18, 
1965 


You may not be aware of it, but today you 
are witnessing a historic occasion in the life 
of the Ohio River Valley. You may not be 
aware of it from my speech because I'm not 
that good at conveying thoughts, but in spite 
of my speech, and not because of it, this is 
a historic occasion. 

In Shakespeare’s “Henry V,” the king is 
about to lead his men into battle; he gives 
them a stirring oration urging them to arms. 
In part, he says: “And gentlemen in England 
now abed shall think themselves accursed 
they were not here.” Well, I don’t know if 
your friends and neighbors who are not here 
today will think themselves accursed 5 or 10 
or 20 years hence, but I do think they might 
regret it because this is a significant day in 
the history of the Ohio River Valley. 

It is significant because Jeffboat has 
reached a milestone by producing a seagoing 
vessel, the first since World War II. And it is 
because a milestone has been reached that 
our thoughts naturally turn today to our in- 
land waterways, their importance to the Na- 
tion, to the Ohio River Valley, and to Louis- 
ville, Jeffersonville, and Jeffboat. 

This is a day to remember because we see 
today the evidence that the Ohio River Val- 
ley is on the move in meeting one of its and 
the Nation's greatest needs—good transpor- 
tation. The evidence is all about you. 


IMPORTANCE TO THE NATION 


The milestone reached today reminds us 
of the importance of the inland waterways to 
this Nation. 

Water carriers today move 431 million tons 
of freight annually—1414 percent of all of 
the Nation's domestic freight. And they do 
it at an average cost to the shipper of 3 
mills per ton-mile. This compares with an 
average cost to the shipper by rail that is 
five times that of the water freight cost or 
15 mills per ton-mile. Truck freight service 
costs the shipper an average of 614 cents per 
ton-mile—and average aircargo rates are 
in the range of 22 cents per ton-mile. 

The savings realized on our waterway 
transportation are diffused widely through- 
out the Nation’s economy. Coal is an ex- 
cellent example of that and very important 
to us because almost 47 million tons moved 
on the Ohio River in 1964. The savings in 
transportation costs of coal is reflected, for 
example, in the price of electricity in home 
and factory. 

The inland waterways are the workhorse 
of our transportation system. They have 
set the floor under transportation pricing in 
this country for many years and will con- 
tinue to do so as long as water transporta- 
tion is an effective competitor for business. 

Our inland waterways have had a substan- 
tial effect on water resource development. 
Navigation requires that a stable supply of 
water be maintained in a channel in order 
to provide a standard operating depth for 
commercial vessels. In most water resource 
development projects, this is done by build- 
ing a series of dams which create relatively 
deep stillwater pools. But in order to feed 
that system, dams are built on headwaters 
and tributary streams to conserve water 
supplies which feed into the main channel. 
The water supplies created in these navi- 
gation projects are among the most precious 
and most valuable assets which this Nation 
has. 
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Our inland waterways are big business in 
America. The United States has 25,260 miles 
of usable, navigable inland channels exclu- 
sive of the Great Lakes; the Ohio River 
alone is 981 miles. In all, there are some 
1,700 companies operating on the waterways, 
some 2,600 tank barges, more than 14,000 
dry cargo barges and scows and approxi- 
mately 4,000 towboats and tugs, representing 
a total investment of over $1.6 billion. 

The inland waterway business is booming. 
It stands in stark contrast to our oceangoing 
merchant marine which required a total Gov- 
ernment subsidy during the calendar year 
1964 of $319 million for construction and 
operational differentials, 

The inland waterway system is a recognized 
instrument of national defense. 


IMPORTANCE TO OHIO RIVER VALLEY 


This milestone reached today of producing 
the first seagoing vessel since World War II 
reminds us of the importance of inland wa- 
terways to Jeffersonville, Louisville, and 
southern Indiana. 

In my congressional district, we talk a 
great deal about industrial development. 
And the history of recent years shows that 
off-river plants constitute the industrial base 
of much of southern Indiana: the powerplant 
in Madison, the distilleries in Lawrenceburg, 
Jeffboat, and the detergent and soap busi- 
ness in Jeffersonville, In the last decade a 
high proportion of industry's capital invest- 
ment dollars have been spent in adding new 
facilities or expanding existing facilities 
along the navigable inland channels—or very 
close to these channels. 

These waterways become vital to the com- 
munities, Traffic on the Ohio River doubles 
on an average of once every 11 years. It is 
now pushing 90 million tons annually. In 
1963 there was an average of 64 tons for every 
household in Louisville. It is easy to see 
what an impact on income and prosperity 
the waterways have in the Louisville metro- 
politan area. And for each 100 water-based 
jobs, it is estimated there are 100 to 135 ad- 
ditional jobs created by the waterways. 

In my congressional district, I have said 
repeatedly that we have no greater concern 
than the development of our water resources. 
I usually say this in the context of reservoirs, 
watersheds, flood control, and water supply, 
which are very important to my district. 
But the same concern applies to the develop- 
ment of waterways which abut the Ninth 
Congressional District in Dearborn, Ohio, 
Switzerland, Jefferson, and Clark Counties. 
A sound use of our waterways creates a firm 
industrial base, helps create jobs, produces 
income, and brings economic vitality and 
prosperity to the region. 

So I share your concern that the Nation’s 
future is vitally dependent on full develop- 
ment of water resources, vigorous prosecu- 
tion of a dynamic policy of water resource 
development. American national policy, 
from the writing at least of the Federalist 
papers and the famous Northwest Ordinance 
of 1787, has been for the free use of the 
Nation's rivers, harbors, lakes, and water 
courses. 

The Northwest Ordinance said “Navigable 
waterways shall be common highways, and 
forever free—without any tax, impost or 
duty.” 

This policy is based on the sound recogni- 
tion that the waterways have served and 
will continue to serve a variety of basic pub- 
lic purposes. Among them are unification 
of the country, furtherance of western ex- 
pansion, defeat of sectionalism, low-cost 
transportation and lower prices to the con- 
sumer, water resource development, water 
supply, power, recreation and conservation. 

So I join you in opposing special charges 
and user taxes on America’s historically free 
waterways. Such taxes would retard essen- 
tial development, upset competitive balance, 
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bring economic hardship to businesses which 
depend on water commerce (and many do), 
raise prices of transporting goods and mate- 
rials, and it would be an economic hardship 
to inland cities like Louisville and Jefferson- 
ville. 

JEFFBOAT 


And the milestone reached today of pro- 
ducing the first seagoing vessel by Jeffboat 
since World War II symbolizes the contribu- 
tion of Jeffhoat and its parent company, 
American Commercial Lines, Inc. 

Jeffboat is a producer. In 1965 it com- 
pletes its greatest peacetime operation in its 
history—with 233 barges, 2 towboats, 1 
deepwater vessel. In 1966 things look even 
better—250 barges, 7 towboats, and an- 
other deepwater vessel. A b a day. 

Jeffboat is a wealth creator. In 1965 its 
revenue will exceed $20 million and in 1966 
this figure is expected to exceed $25 million. 
It is now the Nation's biggest manufacturer, 
tonnagewise, of barges, towboats, and related 
marine equipment. And it meets a stagger- 
ing production schedule, 

Jeffboat is an employer, too—920 people 
approximately were employed in 1965 and 
this figure will probably exceed 1,000 next 
year. Its present annual payroll is approxi- 
mately $6.3 million. 

And, of course, it’s a consumer, too, using, 
for instance, about 9,000 tons of steel a 
month. 

Jeffboat and the American Commercial 
Lines have had a distinguished history 
reaching back into World War II when it 
produced 125 LST’s. It was honored five 
times by the U.S. Navy. The best is ahead. 

So I am exceedingly pleased to be here, 
because this is a happy occasion. All of us 
want to build and grow and create. And 
you have done this in a remarkable way. 
You are helping the Ohio River Valley and 
southern Indiana and the Louisville metro- 
politan area take a giant stride forward in 
meeting the needs of its citizens. You are 
conserving, improving, and making use of 
our natural environment—the waterways— 
to the benefit of all of us. And many of us 
here today draw strength and encouragement 
from what you do—do for yourselves and for 
the Ohio River Valley and for the Nation. 

I look forward to a great future for the 
Ohio River Valley—a future in which we will 
match our performance with our potential, 
our wealth with our resources, our power 
with our purpose. 

I look forward to an Ohio River Valley— 

Developing its natural environment. 

Harvesting its rich crops. 

Achieving in the arts and sciences. 

Using its waterways to make the economy 
vital and vibrant. 

And I salute you in the major part you are 
playing to bring the Ohio River Valley to its 
finest hour. 


Medicare and Your Needs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVID E. SATTERFIELD III 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, 
because of the many inquiries my office 
has received from constituents who ex- 
pect to participate in the medicare pro- 
gram but want to know what they will 
need in the way of supplementary pri- 
vate insurance or financial assistance in 
the event of sickness, I have developed 
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à fact sheet which I hope will be of some 
help to them. 

The Social Security Administration, 
of course, has made complete material 
on the program available but has ap- 
proached the task with information as 
to the coverage medicare will provide. 
The fact sheet developed in my office 
shows exactly what the program does 
not cover. 

This information, which has been 
checked for accuracy by the Social Se- 
curity Administration, should be help- 
ful to those persons who want to provide, 
through private insurance, for those ex- 
penses not covered by medicare. Many 
people, I find do not realize that medi- 
care will not pay all the bills. 

My concern about the eventual cost of 
this program and the philosophy behind 
it is a matter of record, but my pur- 
pose in setting forth the limitations of 
medicare is not to find fault with it but 
to make sure my constituents know ex- 
actly what it will provide. With this 
knowledge, they should be better pre- 
pared to participate in the program. 

Because of the great interest that has 
been shown in this approach to the 
problem, I am pleased to insert the fact 
sheet at this point in the Recorp for the 
benefit of any Member who might find 
it useful: 

THe LIMITATIONS OF MEDICARE 

This fact sheet has been prepared to ac- 
quaint you with the limitations of the Gov- 
ernment’s new medical care program for peo- 
ple 65 and over and, hopefully, to assist you 
in the selection of private health insurance 
to supplement the Government plan. Ac- 
tually, there are two Government insurance 
programs, both starting next July 1. One 
helps you pay your hospital bills, the other 
helps you pay your doctors’ bills. In either 
case will the Government program cover all 
of your expenses. Listed below, for your use 
as a participant in the program, is a brief 
description of the limitations. 

HOSPITAL INSURANCE 

(Eligibility is automatic if you are 65 or 
over and now get social security or railroad 
retirement benefits. If you are not getting 
these benefits—whatever the reason—you are 
probably eligible. If so you must fill out 
a routine application to establish coverage. 
There are no monthly premiums.) 

Hospital bills: Limited to 90 days each ill- 
ness. You must pay the first $40 in each 
spell of illness. After 60 days in any one 
spell, you must pay $10 a day for the addi- 
tional 30 days of hospital care to which you 
are limited. 

Outpatient diagnostic services: Limited 
to 20 days. You must pay first $20 in costs 
and 20 percent of remaining cost during the 
20-day period. 

Posthospital nursing home care: You must 
have been in the hospital at least 3 days 
before you qualify for this convalescent care 
in a nursing home or specially designated 
extended-care section of a hospital. After 20 
days of this care, you must pay $5 a day for 
each of the remaining 80 days provided in a 
Single spell of illness. 

Home health care: Does not pay for doc- 
tors’ bills. Program will pay for 100 visits to 
your home (by nurses, etc.) in any 365-day 
period following your hospitalization. 

MEDICAL INSURANCE 

(You must enroll and pay $3 a month for 
this plan, which will help you pay your 
doctors’ bills. The Government also pays 
another $3 a month for you. If you were 65 
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by last year, you must enroll on or before 
March 31, if you want to be covered under 
this plan when it starts in July 1966. Those 
who are 65 or over and are getting social 
security, civil service or railroad retirement 
benefits will, upon enrolling, have the $3 
deducted each month from benefit checks. 
Those not getting monthly benefits will be 
told later how and where to pay.) 

Doctors’ bills: You must pay the first $50 
of medical expenses, including doctors’ bills 
and other medical services (see “other medi- 
cal services” below), in any calendar year 
and 20 percent of the remaining “reasonable” 
charges in that year. 

Home health visits: You are entitled to 
up to 100 home health visits per year (in 
addition to the home health visits under 
hospital insurance) subject, of course, to a 
plan having been approved by the attending 
doctor for the same. 

Other medical services: Other medical 
services, such as X-rays, surgical dressings, 
splints, casts, etc., are also covered. 


SERVICES NOT COVERED AT ALL 


You must pay for routine physical check- 
ups, eyeglasses, hearing aids, dental expenses 
(except in certain surgical cases), private 
duty nurses, custodial care in a nursing 
home, and such personal services as a tele- 
phone and television in your room. Doctors’ 
bills are not covered unless you sign up 
for the medical insurance plan. 


DRUGS 


Under hospital insurance, drugs are covered 
only when furnished in a hospital or ex- 
tended care facility. 

Under medical insurance, drugs are cov- 
ered only when actually administered by a 
physician; not when self-administered, even 
if at a doctor's direction. 


WHAT IF YOU HAVE OTHER HEALTH INSURANCE? 


Although medicare doesn’t cover all your 
hospital and medical expenses, it does offer 
some benefits (home health care, and nurs- 
ing home convalescent care, for example) 
not normally covered by private health in- 
surance policies. In fact, many insurance 
companies have indicated that to the covered 
individual, medicare is a bargain and have 
advised people over 65 to sign up for the 
medical insurance feature before the March 
31 deadline. There are indications that 
many companies are now in the process of 
changing their policies so that after July 
they can offer to persons over 65 covered by 
medicare new policies to cover those things 
for which medicare does not pay. There is 
nothing in the act to prohibit private cover- 
age and it is suggested that you consult 
your insurance agent concerning additional 
coverage. 

Remember, though, that medicare doesn’t 
start until July 1, 1966, so if you sign up 
for it, don’t cancel any health insurance 
you now have, at least until then. If you 
have any questions about how your present 
insurance will be affected by medicare, get 
in touch with your insurance agent. 


SHOULD YOU SIGN UP FOR MEDICARE’S DOCTOR 
BILL INSURANCE? 


That decision is entirely your own. Cov- 
erage is not automatic. However, as your 
Representative in Congress, I would urge you 
to sign up without delay. If you sign up 
by March 31, you will protect your rights 
to all medicare benefits, and you can also 
carry one of the new supplementary private 
insurance policies if you wish. However, if 
you miss the March 31 deadline, you won't 
have another chance to sign up until the 
end of 1967, when the premiums will be 
higher. 

In order to sign up for medical insurance 
one need not visit the local office in person 
but may do so by mail. All inquiries should 
be addressed to your district office of the 
Secial Security Administration. 
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Appointment of Jack Hood Vaughn To 
Head the Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 10, 1966 


Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to visit the other body yes- 
terday and to testify before the Foreign 
Relations Committee on the nomination 
of Jack Hood Vaughn, to be the Direc- 
tor of the Peace Corps. 

While my primary purpose in testify- 
ing was to urge the committee to ap- 
prove Mr. Vaughn’s nomination, I also 
discussed the role of the Peace Corps in 
our oversea assistance efforts. 

Because of the great respect I have for 
Mr. Vaughn and the importance I at- 
tach to the position to which he has been 
nominated, I thought my testimony 
would be of interest to our colleagues and 
offer it herewith for insertion into the 
RECORD. 

TESTIMONY OF HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER, OF 
NEW YORK, BEFORE THE SENATE COMMITTEE 
ON FOREIGN RELATIONS, RELATIVE TO THE 
NOMINATION OF Jack H. VAUGHN, AS DIREC- 
TOR OF THE PEACE CORPS, FEBRUARY 9, 1986 
Mr. Chairman, I am grateful and delighted 

at the opportunity you have afforded me to 

testify in behalf of the nomination of Jack 

Hood Vaughn for Director of the Peace Corps. 

I warmly endorse his nomination. 

While I know it is usual to speak pri- 
marily of a nominee’s qualifications at these 
hearings, I should like to concentrate first 
on the importance of the position, for I think 
it has been underrated both in Congress and 
by the public. 

The Peace Corps too often still today is 
viewed as a mere idealistic outlet to absorb 
the energies of the starry-eyed do-gooders 
of our society. While under the brilliant 
leadership of Sargent Shriver it has earned 
universal praise from the complete spectrum 
of our society—from its most conservative to 
its most liberal elements—its weight and im- 
portance is still not generally recognized. 
One has but to ponder that one of the Presi- 
dent's highest aids, Bill Moyers, aspired to 
this post as the “Everest” of his ambitions, 
to come to second thoughts about its sig- 
nificance, 

In my view, the Peace Corps demonstrates 
an approach to success in our endeavors with 
the developing countries, where all other ap- 
proaches have to a greater or lesser degree 
failed. I think I will meet little argument 
that the future of the world and of our role 
in the world lies largely with these develop- 
ing nations of Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica. 

The Peace Corps has proved the validity 
of working from the bottom up rather than 
from the top down in these countries. It 
has demonstrated the success potential of 
community development techniques of hav- 
ing our people live with the people they are 
assisting in the slums that surround all of 
the major cities of these countries and in 
the countryside in the rural peasant villages. 
It has demonstrated the importance and 
practicality of stimulated self-help—and the 
economy of such programs. It has shown 
that work in primitive societies does not 
necessarily require top technical back- 
ground—that the average citizen of this 
country can play a meaningful role in the 
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development of a country where infant mor- 
tality is over 50 percent and the people don’t 
know the significance of feces disposal, water 
impurities, or sound diet. It has proved the 
feasibility and efficacy of intensive language 
and cultural preparation of our foreign 
cadres, of having them live within the com- 
munities they serve rather than in isolated 
American ghettos, of having them receive 
compensation comparable to their host 
counterparts and play roles not as superior 
advisers but as coequals. 

The future expansion of our foreign assist- 
ance endeavors should be along lines dem- 
onstrated successful by the Peace Corps— 
and no more appropriate person could be 
found than Jack Hood Vaughn to preside 
over this extension. 

Indeed, by standards of experience, knowl- 
edge, ability, personality, character, and 
temperament, no equal could be conjured. 

Jack Vaughn is a close personal friend and 
became so when he was my boss at the 
Peace Corps. He was Regional Director for 
Latin America and I, Director of Programs 
for the west coast of South America under 
him, virtually from the start of the Peace 
Corps. 

I, therefore, am able to speak of him from 
a vantage point of an associate as well as a 
friend, and as a person intimately familiar 
with the Peace Corps operation he is to 
head, for I was the second staff member 
brought on board by Mr. Shriver to formu- 
late the concept of a Peace Corps early in 
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1961. I can also speak of him from a per- 
sonal familiarity with his knowledge of 
Latin America and the respect Latins hold 
for him, 

What an unusual combination of experi- 
ence. Jack Vaughn has served in virtually 
all of our overseas agencies—the State De- 
partment as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin America and before that as Ambassador 
to Panama; our foreign aid agency as mis- 
sion director in Senegal; he started his Gov- 
ernment career in the early days of USIA 
in Bolivia and Costa Rica; and, of course, he 
served as a Regional Director of the Peace 
Corps itself. 

The geographic diversity of his foreign 
experience has been broad, bringing him in 
direct contact with two of the three conti- 
nents of the world with which the Peace 
Corps deals—Africa and Latin America—and 
with incomparable breadth and depth where 
the greatest Peace Corps concentration of ac- 
tivity lies, in Latin America. 

Jack Vaughn's rise to responsibility has 
been meteoric and hard won. He came up 
the hard way, by his bootstraps. It’s a real 
American success story worthy of Horatio 
Alger—how a golden gloves fighter from Co- 
lumbus, Mont., going under the inauspi- 
cious pseudonym of “Johnny Hood” made 
good. He graduated from the University 
of Michigan in 1943 and volunteered for the 
Marine Corps where his talents earned him 
promotion from private to captain in just 
8 years. He got a master’s degree from 
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Michigan when he got out and taught there 
and at the University of Pennsylvania. In 
1949 he offered his services to USIA and from 
there had the spectacular span of Govern- 
ment service and rise of personal success 
previously recounted. 

In the Feace Corps, Jack Vaughn built 
the Latin American program from insig- 
nificance to the dominant program. He was 
a man who was universally respected in a 
highly competitive organization and whose 
advice and counsel were sought by all, As 
a boss, he encouraged his associates to inno- 
vate and inspired from them an indescribable 
devotion which led to uncanny productivity. 
This human quality no doubt played an im- 
portant part in his continuing series of suc- 
cesses and his warm following among his 
associates and the foreign peoples with whom 
he worked. He was immensely popular and 
respected both as Ambassador to Panama and 
previously as ICA mission chief in Senegal 
as well as at his other posts. The universal 
acclaim he received from all Latin capitals 
during his recent trip as Assistant Secretary 
of State is well known and recognized as a 
major contribution to our Latin American 
relations, 

It gives me great pleasure to give this 
nomination my unqualified praise and to 
urge upon you and the committee the con- 
firmation of a most unusually well qualified 
man for this job of great national and inter- 
national importance. 


SENATE 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 14, 1966 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., 
and was called to order by Hon. ROBERT 
C. Byrp, a Senator from the State of 
West Virginia. 


DESIGNATION OF ACTING PRESI- 
DENT PRO TEMPORE 


The legislative clerk read the follow- 
ing letter: 
U.S. SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 
Washington, D.C., February 14, 1966. 
To the Senate: 
Being temporarily absent from the Senate, 
I appoint Hon. ROBERT ©. BYRD, a Senator 
from the State of West Virginia, to perform 
the duties of the Chair during my absence. 
CARL HAYDEN, 
President pro tempore. 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia thereupon 
took the chair as Acting President pro 
tempore. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Under its previous order, the Sen- 
ate stands adjourned until Wednesday 
noon next. 


ADJOURNMENT TO WEDNESDAY 


Thereupon (at 10 o’clock and 16 sec- 
onds a.m.), the Senate adjourned under 
the order of Thursday, February 10, 1966, 
until Wednesday, February 16, 1966, at 
12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 14, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
Rev. Ralph B. Winders, director, de- 
partment of student work, Mississippi 


Baptist Convention, Jackson, Miss., of- 
fered the following prayer: 


Mark 6: 34: And Jesus, when He came 
out, saw much people, and was moved 
with compassion toward them, because 
they were as sheep not having a shep- 
herd: and He began to teach them many 
things. 

Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee 
for Thy great mercy and compassion as 
revealed by Jesus. 

This day we recognize ourselves as in- 
dividuals needing guidance and wisdom 
see as the shepherdless sheep in His 

v. 

Look upon us with love and mercy and 
grant unto us that we may know Thy 
will for us, and having known it, give 
us the courage to act accordingly. 

Make Thy presence known in a spe- 
cial way to this assembled body as they 
deliberate this day. 

Forgive us our sins and lead us in ways 
of righteousness. 


We pray in the name of Christ and for 
His sake and in His presence. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 10, 1966, was read 
and approved. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the 
President of the United States were com- 
municated to the House by Mr. Geisler, 
one of his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate, by Mr. 


Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed, with amend- 


ments in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested, a bill of the House 
of the following title: 

H.R. 6845. An act to correct inequities 
with respect to the basic compensation of 
teachers and teaching positions under the 
Defense Department Overseas Teachers Pay 
and Personnel Practices Act. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed a joint resolution and 
a concurrent resolution of the following 
titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 


S.J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in 
the International Petroleum Exposition to 
be held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through 21, 
1966; and 

S. Con. Res. 68. Concurrent resolution rec- 
ognizing the 50th anniversary of the char- 
tering by act of Congress of the Boy Scouts 
of America. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate agrees to the amendments of the 
House to a bill of the Senate of the 
following title: 

S. 1407. An act for the relief of Frank E. 
Lipp. 


THE WASHINGTON POST HAS NOT 
PRINTED THE TRUTH 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I realize that there is an open season 
on Congressmen at all times, and that 
newspapers feel privileged to take pot- 
shots at us at any time they so desire. 
But I do think there are certain ethics 
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and certain rules of sportsmanship that 
should be observed. 

I am referring to an article that ap- 
peared in the—I will call it the Washing- 
ton Post; I have another name for it— 
when they included under my picture a 
statement that I was one who had con- 
tacted the FCC on behalf of Midwest 
Video. I have written a letter to the 
managing editor or publisher of the 
Washington Post. I know, and I have 
been advised, that it will not be printed. 

Though I cannot get the letter printed 
in the newspaper, I am going to get it be- 
fore the public. I might say that I wrote 
this letter yesterday, and I was angry and 
incensed when I wrote it: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 13, 1966. 
MANAGING EDITOR AND/OR PUBLISHER, 
The Washington Post, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: With reference to an article 
which appeared in the Post today, may I state 
categorically that the individual who was 
responsible for the caption which appeared 
below my picture on page 10, is a reprehen- 
sible, contemptuous, malicious liar, when he 
wrote that I had “contacted FCC on behalf 
of Midwest Video.” 

Furthermore, I state that there was libel- 
ous intent, when no effort was made to ascer- 
tain from me the accuracy of that statement, 
especially in view of the fact that I was 
called on the telephone about 2 p.m., Satur- 
day, February 12, to inquire if I could fur- 
nish the Post with a late photograph. I 
asked no question as to what use was to be 
made of the photograph, presuming that it 
was to be used in connection with one of sev- 
eral statements which I have made on the 
floor of the House since the reconvening of 
this session of Congress. The party who 
called requesting this photograph expressed 
surprise that I would be in my office on Sat- 
urday afternoon. What I am saying is that 
there was an opportunity to check with me 
at that time to determine the accuracy of the 
statement which was to be used in connec- 
tion with the picture. It was about 3 p.m. 
Saturday when a messenger from your news- 
paper called to pick up the photograph. 

By inference, innuendo, and insinuation, 
you have left the impression that I have been 
involved in some sinister, illegal, and unethi- 
cal actions which I feel was intended to re- 
flect upon my reputation. I will not sit idly 
by, permitting this inference to stand 
unchallenged, 

As a former newspaperman, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri School of Journal- 
ism, and one who has spent approximately 
half his life as an editor and publisher, I be- 
lieve I am acquainted with what I consider 
to be one of the first obligations of a newspa- 
per, and that is to publish the truth, and to 
not rely on assumptions or presumptions, as 
was obviously done by the writer of the arti- 
cle in question. 

I am herewith demanding a full retraction 
of your statement, insofar as it refers to me; 
an acknowledgment that it was an error; and 
a public apology for suggesting or inferring 
that I was acting on behalf of either Midwest 
Video or their Mr. Morrell, whom I do not 
know and with whom I have had no dealings 
of any kind or character, 

The only connection I have had in any 
way with Midwest Video’s controversy with 
FCC, is the forwarding to the FCC of cor- 
respondence from constituents of mine, liv- 
ing in Poplar Bluff, Mo., expressing their op- 
position to the blacking out of one channel 
in St. Louis, carrying a national network 
program, in order to protect a satellite (re- 
peater) station in Poplar Bluff which re- 
broadcasts programs from a parent station 
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in Illinois, the local content of which is of 
no interest whatsoever to the audience in 
Poplar Bluff, who would prefer the programs 
from the St, Louis station which are received 
via CATV with greater clarity, more satis- 
faction, and preferred, I believe, by all of 
those who are connected with the CATV in 
Poplar Bluff. 

Regretting that your reporter did not see 
fit to contact me before carrying the story 
which gave an entirely erroneous impression, 
and reflected on my integrity and my recog- 
nition of my responsibility to the constit- 
uents whom I am privileged to represent, I 
am, 

Respectfully yours, 
PAUL C. JONES, 
Member of Congress. 


I would like to insert as a part of my 
remarks a letter that I wrote to the 
FCC on September 30, 1955, in response 
to a number of letters from my con- 
stituents complaining about one feature 
of a decision that they had, and they 
were asking for a rehearing. On this 
I asked permission to appear and to 
present the facts on behalf of my constit- 
uents. 

I do not care a tinker’s dam about 
Midwest Video or any other company, 
but I am interested in my constituents in 
southeast Missouri, and any time I feel 
that their interests are not being best 
served, I reserve the right to go to any 
agency of the Government—to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, if necessary. 
And if that is treason, make the most of 
it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I was wondering yester- 
day what was generating all that thun- 
der and lightning around River House 
I. Now I know. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I was up 
here in the office when that storm was 
going on, but that storm was not half 
as powerful as I felt at that time. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I am pleased 
to yield to the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana. 

Mr. BOGGS. I think the gentleman's 
anger is just and proper. I read the 
story. I know the man who wrote the 
article. I had considered him fair- 
minded and objective. I am surprised 
to see him write such an unfair story. 
He did not do me the courtesy of calling 
me which was surprising. He had plenty 
of time to talk to me. He did not think 
about calling me because “his story” 
may have been cluttered up with facts 
rather than unfounded allegations of 
pressure or influence. 

I make the same denial as the gentle- 
man. My office in a routine fashion sent 
a letter asking for a report. 

When the time comes that a Member 
of Congress cannot ask an agency for a 
report, then we do not have a democracy. 
I have no connection with any of these 
people of any nature, type, or description, 
and I have no interest in them. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. I thank the 
gentleman. 

Mr. Speaker, the Members of this 
House and the Members of Congress must 
take it upon themselves to make the 
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newspapers and other news media ob- 
serve some accuracy and some truth, and 
especially when they lie, to make them 
retract those lies. I am incensed over 
this thing. I will admit that I am emo- 
tional about it, but I will not stand by 
and permit someone to try to besmirch 
my reputation. That is the most valu- 
able thing I have in this world, a good 
reputation, and I intend to keep it. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., September 20, 1965. 
Hon. E. WILLIAM HENRY, 
Chairman, Federal Communications Com- 
mission, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHARMAN: I am the Congress- 
man from the 10th District of Missouri which 
emcompasses Poplar Bluff. 

A considerable number of my constituents 
in Poplar Bluff are presently subscribers to 
the Midwest Video CATV system. I am in- 
formed that these constituents presently 
receive TV service from the stations in St. 
Louis, via microwave service, which is thor- 
oughly satisfactory to such persons. I am 
also informed that, as a result of the Com- 
mission’s recent decision in July 1965, in 
docket No, 14321 regarding the microwave 
licenses of Black Hills Video Corp. which 
brings these signals to Poplar Bluff, the serv- 
ice to my constituents who are subscribers 
may be seriously affected—at least as to the 
programs of one of the principal networks. 

There is pending before the Commission 
a petition for reconsideration and rehearing 
and Black Hills has asked the Commission 
to hear argument on the impact of the li- 
cense conditions which the Commission's 
decision has imposed. These conditions will 
seriously affect service to my constituents, 
particularly since it will require the CATV 
system to black out the more desirable St. 
Louis signal for a poorer quality signal 
which comes from an out-of-State station 
through a repeater station located in Poplar 
Bluff. The people of this community are 
interested in the affairs of the State of Mis- 
souri, and the programs which come from a 
station located in one of their principal cities 
are more important to them than those from 
a station in Illinois. 

I think, in the circumstances, and since 
the decision was adopted by only a 3-to-2 
vote, that the entire Commission should 
hear the arguments made by Black Hills as 
to why it would be unfair to the subscribers 
to impose such conditions, 

As the duly elected Representative of these 
people, I respectfully request that the Com- 
mission grant me the privilege of appearing 
before it in this rehearing to place before it 
the facts as to the impact of its decision 
upon my constituents. 

I would appreciate your careful considera- 
tion of this request and being advised of 
your determination in the matter. I am 
taking the liberty of sending copies of this 
letter to each Commissioner directly, and 
would appreciate your notifying the parties 
of my request. 

Sincerely yours, 
PAUL C. JONES, 
Member of Congress. 


THE CRITICS 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, may I take 
this opportunity to bring to the attention 
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of the Members of the U.S. Congress a 
very well written editorial that appeared 
in the Quincy Patriot Ledger on Febru- 
ary 12, 1966, Lincoln’s Birthday. It 
points up the problems that President 
Johnson faces with many of the so-called 
experts who are making divisive state- 
ments. It is timely and pinpoints the 
arguments over Vietnam that are being 
brought into focus somewhat by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee’s hear- 
ings and the dire need for getting the 
views from those persons who are emi- 
nently qualified authorities on southeast 
Asian affairs. 

It is my opinion that unqualified per- 
sons, whether in Government or outside 
of Government, should be more discreet 
in their statements to the public con- 
cerning Vietnam unless they have all 
the facts before them. The security of 
the United States is too serious a prob- 
lem, and the subject matter should not 
be bandied about by reckless individuals 
who are careless with the facts: 

The article follows: 


THE CRITICS 


While President Johnson pushes ahead 
seeking the best way for peace in Vietnam— 
without utter surrender by the United 
States—it is worthwhile to look at who is 
rocking the boat. 

The latest “experts” to blast off at the 
President are Senator WAYNE Morse, who has 
trouble agreeing with anyone, and former 
Ambassador George Kennan, whose back- 
ground doesn’t show any skill in dealing with 
the problems of southeast Asia. 

Mr. Kennan thinks the United States 
should “dig in and wait,” neither withdraw- 
ing nor escalating until a political solution 
can be reached. 

Senator Morse is harping away at fears 
that President Johnson is leading the coun- 
try into a war with China while keeping the 
American people in the dark as to what his 
intentions are. This was the Senator's line 
in a speech this week at Boston University 
in which he claimed that the “Government 
has led us so far down the road to govern- 
ment by secrecy you don’t know what the 
facts are.” 

Mr. Kennan may be a reputed authority 
on Communist affairs, but his service in the 
Soviet Union was as an Ambassador during 
the Stalin era. He has also held State De- 
partment planning positions and he retired 
as Ambassador to Yugoslavia in 1963 after 2 
years of service. Mr. Kennan is not an au- 
thority on southeast Asia and has had no 
diplomatic service in the Far East. 

Senator Morse is a lawyer, a former pro- 
fessor of law, and a nominally Democratic 
Senator who knows little about southeast 
Asia. It is not particularly surprising that 
he disagrees with the President on Vietnam, 
since he has seldom demonstrated a construc- 
tive attitude on any important issue. 

The arguments over Vietnam are being 
brought into focus somewhat by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee’s hearings. 
These hearings ultimately may result in a 
meaningful debate of objectives and methods 
in southeast Asia. 

But so far the results have not been en- 
tirely useful. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk has once 
again gone over the administration's policy 
without adding much new to the picture 
and without convincing the Government’s 
critics. 

With the exception of Mr. Rusk, who is 
obviously informed on the day-to-day de- 
tails on the overall thrust of American policy, 
none of the other witnesses qualifies as an 
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expert in southeast Asian affairs or has the 
latest inside information from the Govern- 
ment available to him. 

The American people should realize from 
whence comes the opposition to the Johnson 
policy. It may be helpful to the Senators 
to get varied opinions on the Vietnamese 
situation, but the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee would perform a greater service by 
getting the views of persons who are em- 
inently qualified authorities on southeast 
Asian affairs. 


JUSTICE FRANCIS L. VALENTE 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute, to revise and extend my remarks, 
and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York State judiciary has lost one of its 
most illustrious members. Justice Fran- 
cis L. Valente, of the Appellate Division 
of the New York State Supreme Court, 
died Friday night. 

Justice Valente was a careful lawyer. 
As demonstrated by his steady rise in the 
judiciary, he was also a careful and con- 
scientious judge. He served as a judge of 
the court of general sessions from 1945 to 
1955 when he was elected to the supreme 
court. A few months after he took office 
in 1956, he was named to the appellate 
division by Gov. Averell Harriman. In 
1961 he was reappointed by Governor 
Rockefeller. 

As an assistant district attorney for 
New York County, I was privilege to ap- 
pear often before Judge Valente in the 
court of general sessions. He presided 
over many trials which I prosecuted. He 
was always considerate and always con- 
scious of the rights of both the defendant 
and the people. He thoroughly under- 
stood complicated questions of fact and 
law. It was a pleasure to try a case be- 
fore him. Through this association I 
knew at first hand Justice Valente's great 
ability as a trial judge, and he became a 
valued friend. 

On Saturday, Justice Bernard Botein, 
presiding justice of the appellate division, 
spoke for the entire court when he said: 

The State has lost a great and learned 
judge and the court a stanch and cherished 
comrade. 


I want to take this occasion to express 
my heartfelt sympathy to Mrs. Valente 
and their two sons, Francis, Jr., and 
Peter. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point in 
the Recor articles about Justice Valente 
which appeared on February 13, 1966, in 
the New York Times and the New York 
Herald Tribune: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 13, 1966] 
FRANCIS VALENTE, JUSTICE, 60, DEAD—IN AP- 

PELLATE DIVISION OF STATE SUPREME COURT 

SINCE 1956 

Francis L. Valente, associate justice of the 
appellate division of the State supreme 
court, died Friday night at University Hos- 


pital at the age of 60. He suffered a heart 
attack 2 weeks ago. 


Justice Valente had been the liaison be- 
tween the appellate division and the crimi- 
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nal courts of New York City on problems of 
administration and procedure, 

He was extremely knowledgeable about city 
affairs and active in civic organizations, par- 
ticularly those involving Americans of Italian 
descent. 

In tribute to him, Bernard, the presiding 
justice of the appellate division, first depart- 
ment, said yesterday, “The State has lost a 
great and learned judge, and the court a 
stanch and cherished comrade.” 

Judge Valente was born in Greenwich Vil- 
lage. At his death, he still lived in that 
area, at 37 Washington Square West. He 
was educated in the public schools and then 
went to New York University, where he re- 
ceived a bachelor of science degree in 1926 
and a law degree the next year, He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1928 and was in private 
practice until 1944, specializing in corporate, 
probate, and criminal law. 


FIRST ELECTED IN 1945 


In 1945, Mr. Valente, a Democrat and a 
nephew of State Supreme Court Justice 
Louis A. Valente, was elected judge of the 
court of general sessions. Five years later 
he was elected to the supreme court. A few 
months after he took office in 1956, he was 
named to the appellate division by Gov. W. 
Averell Harriman and in 1961 he was reap- 
pointed by Governor Rockefeller. 

One of the most widely publicized rulings 
was made in the general sessions court dur- 
ing the 1953 trial of Minot F. Jelke, the heir 
to an oleomargarine fortune, on charges of 
procuring women for prostitution. The 
judge barred the press and the public from 
the court "in the interests of good morals” 
and to curtail reporting of a trial “steeped 
in filth.” 

This ruling was reversed by the court of 
appeals in 1955, which held that Jelke had 
been ‘improperly convicted because of this 
refusal to allow the press and the public into 
the court. However, Jelke was retried the 
same year, convicted, and sent to Sing Sing 
Prison. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY ALUMNI PRESIDENT 


Justice Valente was president of the New 
York University Alumni Federation from 
1956 until his death and president of the 
New York University Law Alumni Associa- 
tion from 1959 to 1961. He was a member 
of the Elks, the Grand Street Boys, and the 
Holy Name Society. In 1956, he received an 
honorary doctor of laws degree from Man- 
hattan College. He served as American 
chairman of the advisory board of research 
of the Italian-United States Center of Ju- 
dicial Studies in Milan. 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 13, 
1966] 
JUSTICE Francis L, VALENTE 

Justice Francis L. Valente, of the State 
supreme court’s appellate division, a central 
figure in a Tammany Hall fight in 1948, died 
at University Hospital Friday night. He 
was 60. 

The Carmine DeSapio faction of the New 
York County Democratic Party chose Justice 
Valente as its candidate, in 1948, for Sur- 
rogate of New York County over the protests 
of Mayor O’Dwyer and Tammany leader 
Frank J. Sampson. 

The original DeSapio choice had been Jus- 
tice Valente's uncle, Supreme Court Jus- 
tice Louis A. Valente. He was withdrawn 
after protests by leaders of the bar. Francis 
Valente, a general sessions court judge at 
the time, became the substitute. 

The ensuing furor, which threatened to 
bring a primary fight between Francis 
Valente and Vincent Impellitteri, led to the 
ouster of Mr. Sampson. Peace within Tam- 
many was restored when Francis Valente 
withdrew as a candidate and Hugh E. Rogers 
became the compromise candidate. 
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JELKE CASE 


Five years later, in 1953, Justice Valente 
against became a controversial figure, as 
general sessions judge trying the sensational 
case of Minot “Mickey” F. Jelke, heir to an 
oleomargarine fortune, who was charged with 
forcing women into compulsory prostitution 
behind the doors of cafe society. 

“In the interest of good morals,” Justice 
Valente banned the public and the press from 
the courtroom while pretty call girls gave 
the intimate details of their work with Mr. 
Jelke, 

As a result of the ban, the court of ap- 
peals ruled that Mr. Jelke was entitled to a 
new trial. Justice Valente again presided, 
and the young heir was again convicted and 
sentenced to 3 to 6 years in prison, of which 
he served 2. 

During his 10 years as general sessions 
judge, 1945 to 1955, Justice Valente liked to 
make moral pronouncements on cases before 
him. In 1950, he convicted a man and a 
woman for illegally placing babies with 
foster parents and taking a fee for their 
service. Justice Valente called this a nau- 
seating and revolting practice of trading in 
human flesh. 

In 1953, when he sentenced two public 
loaders working on the New York piers 
for extortion, he denounced “the craven sur- 
render of business to crime in the interest of 
‘business as usual.’” 

He was born in New York City and received 
his law degree from Manhattan College. Ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1928, he maintained a 
private practice until 1944, when he was 
named to the bench. In 1955 he was elected 
to the supreme court. 

He was appointed to the appellate divi- 
sion in 1956 and reappointed in 1961. 

Bernard Botein, presiding justice of the 
appellate division, said yesterday, “the State 
has lost a great and learned judge and the 
court a stanch and cherished comrade.” 

Justice Valente was president of the New 
York University Alumni Federation from 
1956 until his death, and president of the 
New York University Law Alumni Associa- 
tion from 1959 to 1961. 

He was a member of the Elks, the Grand 
Street Boys Association, the Holy Name So- 
ciety, the Catholic Club, and a number of 
law associations. 

Manhattan College awarded him an hon- 
orary doctor of laws degree in 1956. 

Surviving at the home, 37 Washington 
Square West, is his wife, Aurelia. He also 
leaves two sons, Francis, Jr., and Peter C. 
Valente. 

A requiem Mass will be offered at 10 a.m. 
Tuesday in St. Joseph’s Church, 371 Avenue 
of the Americas. 


HEADSTART PROGRAM IN NEW 
YORK CITY 


Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks at 
this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 27, 1965, as a new administration 
was taking office in the city of New York, 
the Office of Economic Opportunity made 
$6.5 million available to New York City 
to provide Headstart programs for some 
11,843 of our youngest and. neediest 
children. We are all familiar with Op- 
eration Headstart, which puts Federal 
antipoverty funds to work through local 
groups to provide preschool education to 
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underprivileged youngsters. It is one 
of the most promising long-range pro- 
grams of the war on poverty. 

If the proper groundwork had been 
done early in January, some 49 groups 
approved by the Federal Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity would have been 
making plans. The funds could have 
been put to work, and children could 
have been in preschool education by now. 

On February 11, 6 weeks later, not a 
single approved group had been officially 
notified by the city that funds were avail- 
able or authorized to proceed. 

Now, even after the groups are noti- 
fied, it will take some time to get started. 

From my investigation, Mr. Speaker, 
it is clear that there is no excuse for this 
long delay in implementing the Head- 
start programs. There is no way to 
make up the time lost forever. There is 
no way to repay these children with edu- 
cation that they did not get. There is 
no way to go back. 

Yesterday I sent both the mayor of 
New York and the Director of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity telegrams urg- 
ing immediate action to break this bot- 
tleneck and make these funds available 
to the children of New York City. 

The telegram is as follows: 

FEBRUARY 13, 1966. 
Mayor JOHN V. LINDSAY, 
New York, N.Y. 
Hon. SARGENT SHRIVER, 
Director, Office of Economie Opportunity, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge action to insure immediate use of 
$6.5 million made available on December 27, 
1965, by Federal Government for New York 
City Headstart programs. Some 11,843 
needy children have lost forever more than 
a month of essential preschool education. 
There is no excuse. 

WILLIAM F. RYAN, 
Member of Congress. 


AUTHORITY FOR SPEAKER TO 
DESIGNATE MEMBER TO READ 
WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL AD- 
DRESS ON FEBRUARY 22 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that on Tuesday, 
February 22, 1966, George Washington’s 
Farewell Address may be read by a Mem- 
ber to be designated by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 


DESIGNATION OF MRS. MINK TO 
READ WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL 
ADDRESS 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the spe- 
cial order agreed to today, the Chair 
designates the gentlewoman from 
Hawaii [Mrs. MINK] to read Washing- 
ton’s Farewell Address immediately fol- 
lowing the approval of the Journal on 
February 22, 1966. 


THE PROBLEM OF FREE WORLD 
SHIPPING TO NORTH VIETNAM 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent to address the 

House for 1 minute. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
1 week ago I spoke in this Chamber on 
the problem of free world shipping to 
North Vietnam and what I felt could 
and should be done about it. Among 
other things I suggested that we estab- 
lish a blacklist of these ships which 
would prohibit them from carrying U.S. 
Government-financed cargoes. Such a 
blacklist has existed for 3 years with 
respect to those trading with Cuba. Iam 
gratified to be able to acknowledge that 
late last week I was informed by the 
State Department, in a response to my 
letter of February 4 urging the President 
to take such action, that such a blacklist 
has been approved. The details of this 
Presidential order are found in the Fed- 
eral Register of Saturday, February 12, 
1966, on page 2706. 

In my opinion, such action is overdue 
since our Official policy too long has 
maintained a double standard of exempt- 
ing those who trade with Ho Chi Minh 
from the penalties imposed on those who 
trade with Castro. In no way should the 
Hanoi regime be led to think we 
consider trade with them in any sense 
less detrimental to our national interest 
than trade with Cuba. 

This action is a step in the right di- 
rection and I shall continue to press for 
the enactment of legislation prohibiting 
free world ships that aid Hanoi from 
doing any business whatsoever in U.S. 
ports—public or private—and to insure 
that no U.S. aid goes to any country that 
allow its ships to help supply North Viet- 
nam’s war economy. We have tolerated 
this aid and comfort to Ho Chi Minh far 
too long. 


THE PROBLEM OF FREE WORLD 
SHIPPING TO NORTH VIETNAM: 
WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO 
ABOUT IT? 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, on 
various occasions, I have called upon this 
administration to bring an end to the 
shipment on their ships by our allies of 
goods for our enemies in North Vietnam. 
I made speeches from this rostrum of the 
House calling for an end to free world 
shipping to North Vietnam by any means 
necessary: Specifically, I did so on Jan- 
uary 12, January 19, January 26, and 
February 2. 

In the hearings of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee a week ago, it 
was said that the British could effect an 
embargo on Rhodesia with our over- 
eager helpin 48 hours. Yet we have been 
unable to get their support in cutting off 
the supply of the Vietcongs by sea. After 
many months of effort, Britain is still the 
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No. 1 violator among the free world na- 
tions. 

On December 21, I telegraphed the 
President urging action on this and, to 
this date, I have received nothing more 
than an acknowledgment from the White 
House. 

Now, finally, the administration has 
stuck out its chest and announced that, 
as of January 25—25 days after my tele- 
gram—it was blacklisting any vessel 
shipping goods into, or out of, the North 
Vietnam port of Haiphong. 

Mr. Speaker, I applaud this action. 

However, it seems to raise this ques- 
tion. We have been fighting in Vietnam 
since mid-1962. We have suffered 2,005 
dead and 9,658 wounded through Feb- 
ruary 7, 1966, and spent almost uncount- 
able billions. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, are we just start- 
ing to blacklist these ships? Either it 
should have been done 3 years ago or 
this is a blind to avoid effective action, 
diplomatic or naval. 

It simply boils down to this. If black- 
listing is not effective, why bother with 
it at all. If it is effective, why did we 
not do it in 1962 or 1963 instead of wait- 
ing until 1 week ago. 

Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the Ameri- 
can fighting men in Vietnam have a right 
to know the answer to this question. So 
do the American people. 

One further question: Is this all we 
are going to do about free world shipping 
to North Vietnam? 


THE QUESTIONS THAT PATRIOTS 
SHOULD ASK 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
at war in Vietnam. It is a war none of us 
wanted and a war we want to end honor- 
ably as quickly as possible. 

Every good citizen would like to sup- 
port his President. Every citizen wants 
the President, the executive branch, the 
Defense Department, the generals, to be 
right. 

In order to find the correct solutions 
as quickly as possible, we need open de- 
bate and deliberation. 

Secret decisions, managed news, “pat” 
answers, summary dismissal of inquiries, 
refusals to respond to proper questions 
do not supply the right answers, or for- 
tify the confidence of the U.S. fighting- 
man, or the public. 

Every patriot can support his country 
and yet ask pertinent questions at the 
same time. 

One of the most knowledgeable pa- 
triots in my district—with practical mili- 
tary experience and firsthand experi- 
ence in Chinese and southeast Asian af- 
fairs—Col. Allen Griffin, asks a number 
of questions, editorially, in the Monterey, 
Calif., Peninsula Herald newspaper. 

Each Member of Congress, as well as 
the President and his advisers, ought to 
ponder these questions. 
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The full text of the editorial by Colonel 
Griffin follows: 

THE QUESTIONS THAT PATRIOTS SHOULD ASK 

The pursuit of the war in Vietnam has 
been a demonstration of a series of wrong 
“estimates of the situation.” 

This is a term that is used by military peo- 
ple, usually preliminary to a decision to 
move, to remain in place, go backwards, or 
what have you. It is a term particularly of 
military intelligence. Nearly everything that 
is involved in the strength and weaknesses 
of the enemy is comprehended within the 
“estimate of the situation.” 

And, of course, the enemy also is making 
his estimate of the elements of strength and 
weakness in your situation, local, regional, 
global. 

President Charles de Gaulle gave the late 
President John F. Kennedy his estimate of 
the situation in Vietnam and suggested that 
the United States begin a process of seeking 
peace immediately. 

The late President was not convinced by 
General de Gaulle’s estimate and decided, 
contrariwise, to become more involved. That 
was the tragic beginning of escalation—the 
beginning of an infantry war of Americans 
against Asians on Asian land among Asian 
people, the last thing the U.S. Army ever 
wanted to be engaged in again after Korea. 

Up to this time this wasn't a war in which 
U.S. ground forces were engaged, but one in 
which U.S. materiel backed by a handful of 
advisers was sent to the assistance of a 
friendly government. Now by degrees it be- 
came our war. Escalation by manpower be- 
came a fact. 

When President Lyndon Johnson took the 
oath of office he inherited a war as well as a 
vast, scattered domestic program. 

Determined to do everything better and 
faster than his predecessor, he was psycho- 
logically prepared to provide the force nec- 
essary to push this war to an early conclu- 
sion. After all, it was a war against the 
spread of communism, which was and is fur- 
ther justification. 

Surely his advisers gave him an estimate 
of the situation. That called for escalation. 
It didn’t work very well. Then came a fur- 
ther estimate and a further escalation. That 
also fell short. And so on until nearly 
200,000 American troops became hostages to 
this war, and North Vietnam came under 
continuous bombing attack except in the im- 
mediate vicinity of the capital city, Hanoi, 
and the most important seaport, Haiphong. 

Then again, surely operating under an esti- 
mate of the situation, the time was deemed 
ripe for a peace offensive. That estimate 
could not have been on anything other than 
the possibility of bringing the war to a peace 
table. Wrong again. It didn’t work. 

Now we have returned to bombing. Where 
do we go from here? How much of a land 
war of Americans against Asians are we 
going to throw our Army into? And where 
do we go from there? These are legitimate 
questions for congressional debate. And 
they are legitimate questions for the debate 
of patriotic citizens. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCY—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States, which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
This is the first annual report required 
of the National Capital Transportation 
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Agency by section 6 of the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Act of 1965—Public 
Law 89-173. 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-five was 
marked by significant advances toward 
solving the transportation problems of 
the Washington area. 

Congress approved plans for a rapid 
transit system, authorized its construc- 
tion, and authorized grants from the 
Federal and District Governments as a 
first stage in financing its development. 
As soon as funds were made available, 
the Transportation Agency began the 
necessary work still remaining before ac- 
tual construction can begin. 

There is, nonetheless, much left to do. 
The rapid transit system will achieve 
maximum usefulness only when it is ex- 
tended into Maryland and Virginia sub- 
urbs. The interstate compact among 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia will be promptly presented to 
Congress for its consent, in order that 
the interstate authority may develop 
plans for a full regional system and a 
financial plan for its construction. Ar- 
rangements must be perfected to trans- 
fer the responsibility for the system in an 
orderly and proper way from the Agency 
to the interstate authority. These tasks 
are not easy, and it will require diligent 
effort on the part of many people and 
agencies to master the problems that 
remain. 

The Congress can be assured, however, 
that all of these problems are being given 
the fullest and most diligent considera- 
tion, and that none of them will be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of an uninter- 
rupted schedule of construction. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 14, 1966. 


PRESERVATION OF WILDERNESS 


STATES (H. DOC. NO. 381) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read, 
and together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and or- 
dered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The period of expansion and explora- 
tion, the great era of successive western 
frontiers, has now become a part of our 
American past. To the pioneer of his- 
tory the wilderness was a foe to be con- 
quered, so that he might make farms and 
pastures out of the endless forests. 

Today’s pioneer has a new p 
to preserve some remnants of that wil- 
derness from the onrush of modern civili- 
zation. 

The ax and the plow will not serve 
us in this struggle. Today's instruments 
are more subtle. They are progressive 
law and informed public opinion—de- 
manding that we maintain our wilderness 
birthright. 

The Wilderness Act is one in the long 
list of creative conservation measures 
that Congress has passed and I have 
signed into law. 
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Legislation is one thing; administra- 
tion is another. The executive branch 
must fulfill its responsibility with com- 
monsense and imagination. Our people 
must be given the opportunity to know, 
even for short periods of time, the won- 
ders of God’s creation expressed in 
earth’s wilderness areas. 

The maintenance of our existing wil- 
derness system is a priority program of 
the Federal Government. We are con- 
stantly reviewing primitive and road- 
less areas to determine whether they 
should be recommended for preservation 
as part of our wilderness system. 

The Congress has wisely provided for 
public participation as reviews of the 
primitive and roadless areas proceed. I 
am determined to assure that both the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior will provide 
full opportunity for the expression of 
public views before final recommenda- 
tions are prepared for transmittal to the 
Congress. 

I am pleased to send to Congress to- 
day the second annual report of our 
progress in implementing the Wilder- 
ness Act. We are well underway to- 
ward protecting God’s gift of mystery 
and wonder that is the American wil- 
derness. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE Howse, February 14, 1966. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE U.S. CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION FOR THE 
FISCAL YEAR ENDED JUNE 30, 
1965—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT OF THE UNITED STATES (H. 
DOC. NO. 333) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States; which was 
read and, together with the accompany- 
ing papers, referred to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service and ordered 
to printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
I transmit herewith the Annual Re- 
port of the U.S. Civil Service Commis- 
1 — for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
Tue WHITE House, February 14, 1966. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 


There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, due to a 
speaking engagement at the 45th annual 
stockholders meeting of the Central 
Livestock Association, Inc., at South St. 
Paul, Minn., on Wednesday, February 9, 
1966, it was necessary for me to be absent 
on rollcall No. 16. Had I been present I 
would have voted “yea” on rollcall No. 
16 on H.R. 706, the bill to amend the 
Railway Labor Act. 
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ISOLATION OF THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION FROM 
DOMINANCE BY BIG BUSINESS 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from West Virginia [Mr. Moore] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, isolation 
of the Small Business Administration 
from dominance by big business has long 
been preached and praised by the Con- 
gress. From the agency’s beginning in 
1953, its independent status has been 
jealously guarded and constantly sup- 
ported. Among the most vociferous 
champions of such organizational inde- 
pendence when Members of the Senate 
were President Johnson and Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY. Without doubt the 
status selected for it by the Congress has 
proven the most effective in order for 
it to best serve the small business com- 
munity. 

Such independent status, however, 
cannot alone guarantee the success of an 
agency or of its programs, nor can it 
countervail the absence of leadership, 
direction, and inspiration. 

Of late we have seen the business loan 
program, the key program of SBA, 
through poor planning and poorer man- 
agement, virtually disappear. We have 
seen another important SBA responsibil- 
ity, procurement assistance, dwindle to 
ineffectiveness. 

And now, we hear rumors that what 
remains of the Johnson administration's 
operation of the Small Business Admin- 
istration is to be buried by its transfer 
to the Department of Commerce. Ap- 
parently, this once fine and potentially 
great agency is to be swept under the 
gigantic rug of a major department. 

The proposed transfer of the Small 
Business Administration represents 
White House recognition of its failure; 
this alone explains the present condi- 
tion of SBA and its programs. Loss of 
its independent status will only make 
permanent the injury. Without inde- 
pendent status, the agency cannot and 
will not provide the services small busi- 
nesses across the country so desperately 
need. The spokesman for small business 
in big government will be dead. 

Mr. Speaker, bipartisan support of in- 
dependent status for the Small Business 
Administration will prevent the piracy 
of a facility dedicated solely to the bet- 
terment of the small business com- 
munity. 

To preclude this demotion, if not the 
disappearance of SBA, the Nation’s 4.7 
million small businesses call upon us to 
reiterate our long held insistence upon 
independent status for the agency. I 
urge unanimous approval of the follow- 
ing concurrent resolution, which today 
has been introduced by all the Republi- 
cans serving on the Small Business Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives: 

H. Con. Res. 588 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 

(the Senate concurring), That it is the sense 
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of the Congress that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should continue to be an inde- 
pendent agency within the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, under the gen- 
eral direction and supervision of the Presi- 
dent but not within or affiliated with any 
other department or agency of the Federal 
Government. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. M1zE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, as a delegate 
to the Mexico-United States Interparlia- 
mentary Conference, it was necessary 
for me to be absent from the Chamber on 
Wednesday when rollcall No. 16 was 
taken. U.S. delegates to the Conference 
were at the airport welcoming the Mex- 
ican delegation Wednesday at the time 
of the rollcall. Had I been present, I 
would have voted “aye.” I respectfully 
ask that the Recor so indicate. 


TADEUSZ KOSCIUSZKO 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, February 12, we commemo- 
rated the birthday of Tadeusz Kosciusz- 
ko, whose anniversary is observed by the 
Polish people throughout the free world. 
Unfortunately, the Polish people are cap- 
tives of communism, and public celebra- 
tion of this great holiday is forbidden by 
their present Red tyrants. 

Therefore, on this great historic day, 
we must rededicate ourselves to our ef- 
forts to see that freedom is restored to 
the brave people of Poland and all the 
other captives of communism. 

The birthday of Tadeusz Kosciuszko is 
also of historical significance to the Unit- 
ed States, since this great Polish hero 
made an outstanding contribution to the 
American Revolution, He served coura- 
geously in a number of Revolutionary 
War battles and worked on the planning 
and construction of fortifications for the 
Delaware River, Fort Defiance, and West 
Point. Kosciuszko was given the rank of 
brigadier general in the American Revo- 
lutionary Army for his contribution to 
our struggle for independence. 

Kosciuszko then returned to his home- 
land and served in Poland as a leader in 
the unsuccessful insurrection against the 
Russian invaders. 

It is fine for us to commemorate these 
days, Mr. Speaker, but our commemora- 
tion should be a practical one. . There- 
fore, I strongly recommend the estab- 
lishment of a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 
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In addition, I believe it is necessary 
that the Voice of America provide 
lengthier and more effective broadcasts 
to pierce the wall of Communist propa- 
ganda and deliver the truth to the brave 
people of Poland. As we know, Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years the Voice of 
America has been cutting back both its 
hours of broadcast in the Polish language 
and in the nature of these broadcasts. 
The Voice of America gives daily straight 
news and is fearful under present ad- 
ministration policy of offending the So- 
viet Union. However, the brave people 
of Poland deserve the truth. 

The Voice of America should be a ve- 
hicle for delivering the message of truth 
to them so that they would not be brain- 
washed and their resistance weakened by 
the constant propaganda from their ty- 
rannical Moscow oppressors. 


A BUSINESSMAN AND MONEYLEND- 
ER SPEAKS OUT AGAINST HIGH 
INTEREST RATES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Parman] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, high in- 
terest rates have always been a beneficial 
tool for the big banks, providing them 
with prosperity while the rest of the 
country suffers from the ill effects of 
tight money and higher prices. 

Many people from all levels of the eco- 
nomic ladder are seriously affected by 
high interest rates. The small business- 
man finds it impossible to obtain loans at 
his bank, the small homeowner faces 
more expensive home mortgages, even 
the prosperous businessman encounters 
difficulty. I am in recent receipt of a let- 
ter from such a businessman, who wishes 
to remain anonymous, expressing his 
thoughts and complaints over the result- 
ing high interest rate policy being pur- 
sued by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
businessman in his letter describes the 
wartime financing of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration and the business world’s co- 
operation. Perhaps the Federal Reserve 
Board and big business in our Vietnam 
crisis now may learn something from this 
old policy of holding down rates. We 
know that the cost of our Government 
debt has risen almost a billion dollars 
this year, thanks to Federal Reserve 
monetary policy, and our cities and local 
governments are finding it most difficult 
to sell bonds. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend the follow- 
ing letter to the Members: 

The PRESIDENT, 
Johnson City, Ter. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: As a citizen, I would 
like to agree with your recent actions in the 
aluminum, copper, and steel prices, and your 
position on interest rates. My interest is 
particularly in the area of interest rates. 
High interest rates increase the cost of liv- 
ing for the masses and work to the advan- 
tage of the financial institutions. Very few 
people recognize the extent to which a small 
interest rate increase works to the advantage 
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of the commercial bank. For example, the 
bank will borrow $1 million from the Federal 
Reserve at a stepup of one-half percent and 
loan $10 million of its own funds at the in- 
creased rate, collecting the one-half percent 
increase on a total of $11 million. 

In the last years of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, short Government bonds sold to 
yield approximately three-fourths percent 
and long bonds sold to yield some 2½ per- 
cent. About that time, I had occasion to be 
transacting some business with the treasurer 
of one of our major life insurance companies 
and he remarked to me that his company was 
paying 3 percent on its reserves and had been 
trying to get 3 percent on its Government 
portfolio, but had been unable to do so. 
Still, they were buying 2½ percent’s. They 
felt that this is what the Government wanted 
so that’s what they were going to do. Ap- 
parently, the Government’s wishes had been 
communicated. 

Near this same time, a wave of liquidating 
government bonds occurred in the commu- 
nity. Again, one of the larger New York 
banks told me that they had a call in the 
midst of this wave asking them not to sell— 
so they didn't sell. The price immediately 
stabilized. Unfortunately, capital and labor 
both tend to be a little greedy from time to 
time. At this time, public officials have to 
be depended upon to protect the public good. 
It now appears to be one of those times. I 
would like to encourage you in your actions. 
Stabilize prices, and particularly, the price 
of money. As far as the average consumer 
is concerned, it is just another commodity 
that has to be paid for. 

Who am I? Iam a moneylender. During 
1964, my small business ranked in the top 
100 underwriters of municipal bonds in the 
Nation. In addition, I am one of the largest 
Teal estate developers in this part of the 
country, have two contracting firms, an in- 
dustrial supply house and an interest in 
several banks and insurance companies, My 
biggest financial interest lies in banks and 
inmsurance—two fields that directly benefit 
from high interest rates. 

Yet, recent history has shown that high in- 
terest rates throttle our economy and work 
a hardship on those least able to pay. Some- 
times I feel that my dear friends, the bank- 
ers, feel we should have a good depression 
sometimes. Please protect us from them. 

Yours for a stronger and greater America. 


ILLINOIS BUSINESS REVIEW AT- 
TACKS FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD 
ACTION AS BANK PROFITEERING 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PatmMan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board’s decision to raise 
interest rates on December 6 continues 
to receive outspoken condemnation 
throughout the country. 

Among the latest to join the mounting 
opposition to the Federal Reserve’s ac- 
tion is the Illinois Business Review, a 
monthly publication of the Bureau of 
Economic and Business Research of the 
University of Illinois located at Urbana, 
III. 

This excellent analysis written by V. 
Lewis Bassie, director of the bureau, cuts 
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through all the Federal Reserve Board’s 
high-sounding phrases and places the 
blame squarely on the desires of the 
bankers for more profits. 


I quote this significant paragraph 
from the article: 

As an issue of profiteering * * * the objec- 
tions had just as much force as they do with 
respect to an increase in the price of alumi- 
num or any other commodity. The prize of 
the lenders’ victory is the extra increment of 
income which will be received from all the 
people who must borrow to do the things 
they want to do. The latter issue, by all re- 
ports, was never raised, either in the Fed's 
own deliberations or in the controversy with 
the administration. There seems to be a 
kind of gentlemen’s agreement not to men- 
tion the mundane matters of dollar gains to 
the banking industry or of its consistent 
lobbying efforts to attain this result. 


I congratulate Mr. Bassie on his in- 
cisive analysis. The Illinois Business 
Review joins a rising chorus of voices 
from all areas of the American economy 
which are demanding action to prevent 
recurrences of the Federal Reserve 
Board's December 6 action. 


How long can the Congress ignore 
these demands? 

I place in the Record the text of the 
article from the January issue of the Il- 
linois Business Review entitled “Makers 
of Monetary Policy”: 


MAKERS OF MONETARY POLICY 


Controversy over interest rate policy 
erupted briefly in December and dropped 
back beneath the surface of undisputed 
prosperity. It was, in the words of some who 
feel satisfied “making a mountain out of a 
molehill.” 

Announcement by the Federal Reserve 
Board (the Fed) that the discount rate had 
been raised to the highest level since 1930 was 
the signal lenders had been waiting for. 
The banks put up the prime rate by the 
same amount and other rates schedules were 
raised appropriately. This increase in in- 
terest. rates across the board has been the 
main, immediate effect. 

The Fed acted in the name of “the fight 
against inflation’”—though it was potential 
rather than actual price increases that were 
feared. The opposition was provided by the 
Council of Economic Advisers (CEA) and the 
Treasury, which manages and pays the in- 
terest on the Federal debt. They under- 
took to fight the battle on the high ground 
chosen by the financial community. Here 
there was plently of room for differences in 
judgment about the nature of the current 
situation and its policy needs. The Fed’s 
action could certainly be considered inap- 
propriate: If war were to escalate sufficiently 
to give shape to the phantom of inflation, 
the day of a price rollback would have to be 
faced; but if huge war spending were avoided, 
there would be no real threat of inflation 
and no need to slow the pace of activity. As 
& move toward restraint, however, the action 
taken was little more than an idle gesture. 
Small changes in the rate of interest are 
hardly a decisive influence, and under pres- 
ent circumstances, the prospect that the 
economy might be depressed is uncertain and 
remote. In the confusion of generalities and 
abstractions on this high economic level, 
President Johnson could hardly have agreed 
to carry the fight to Congress and the people. 

As an issue of economic stabilization, the 
objector’s cause was lost. As an issue of 
profiteering, however, the objections had just 
as much force as they do with respect to an 
increase in the price of aluminum or any 
other commodity. The price of the lenders’ 
victory is the extra increment of income 
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which will be received from all the people 
who must borrow to do the things they want 
to do. 

LARGER INCOMES FOR LENDERS 

The latter issue, by all reports, was never 
raised, either in the Fed’s own deliberations 
or in the controversy with the administra- 
tion. There seems to be a kind of gentle- 
men’s agreement not to mention the mun- 
dane matters of dollar gains to the banking 
industry or of its consistent lobbying efforts 
to attain this result. The fallacy in this ap- 
proach has been pointed out by Galbraith: 
“Those who lend money are permitted to 
urge higher interest rates not for the great- 
er return but as a selfless step designed to 
protect the Nation from the evils of soft 
money, loose financial practice, and deficient 
economic morality. An economist who sees 
the need for a higher weekly wage may well 
be suspected of yielding to the unions; one 
who urges an increase in the rediscount rate 
is, however, invariably a statesman. This 
should not keep anyone from penetrating to 
the fact. There is a lively, insistent and 
durable preference by the moneylending 
community for high rates of return; this is 
related to an intelligent view of pecuniary 
self-interest.” 

The Fed's action was responsive to indus- 
try pressures consistently applied since the 
recession of 1960-61 ended. The word “in- 
flation“ has been bandied about in such a 
way as to exploit all our fears of economic 
collapse, of international payments prob- 
lems, and of war stringencies. At the same 
time, the interest equalization tax and other 
restrictions on foreign lending have been 
strongly opposed. Although total commer- 
cial banks loans and investments have been 
rising about twice as fast as gross national 
product in recent years, the banks were not 
satisfied to gain from volume increases alone 
but wanted the kind of price increase that 
high demand always encourages. This has 
now been granted, in an action intended not 
to halt the credit expansion but merely to 
moderate its pace. With other interest rates 
higher, the banks lose nothing by discount- 
ing at a higher rate. The accompanying 
order to permit them to pay higher rates on 
time deposits was designated to insure that 
they could compete for available liquid bal- 
ances, 

It is true that not all of the gains are re- 
tained by the banks, The interest they re- 
ceive is partly passed on to the holders of 
time deposits, and other costs have also risen. 
Nevertheless, the primary effect is to benefit 
savers and lenders in general at the expense 
of borrowers and spenders. The more widely 
the benefits are shared, the more the high 
level structure of rates is solidified. 


MASTER OR SERVANT? 


If there was any real need to restrain the 
expansion of credit, action that would have 
been directly effective could have been taken. 
A moderate tightening through open-mar- 
ket operations during the past year had al- 
ready shifted the free reserve position of 
member banks from a moderate plus to a 
moderate minus. More was possible, and a 
still sharper restriction could have been ac- 
complished by raising reserve requirements. 
That, however, would really have cut into the 
bankers’ lending and earning capacity. It 
would have brought the Fed into conflict 
with the banks as well as with the admin- 
istration. Chairman Martin felt that there 
were “compelling financial reasons” for tak- 
ing the moderate, banker-approved action 
without delay. 

As an isolated incident, one should not 
exaggerate the importance of this decision. 
It conforms, however, to the whole pattern 
of behavior that has persisted since the 
‘Treasury-Federal Reserve Accord of 1951. 
Successive policy steps led to ever-rising 
assets and operating revenues for the bank- 
ing system. The discount rate moved ir- 
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regularly upward—from 1% to 4½ percent 
with temporary setbacks being confined to 
recession periods. In each of the three reces- 
sions experienced since then, reserve require- 
ments were lowered. The first set of changes 
had effective dates from July 1953, to August 
1965, the second were in the first half of 
1958, and the third in the fall of 1960. Al- 
together, required reserves were reduced 
from 24 to 16% percent for central reserve 
city banks, from 19 to 1614 percent for re- 
serve city banks, and from 14 to 12 percent 
for country banks. The reasons cited for 
these changes varied with the circumstances 
of the economy and the banking system. 
One consistent effect was to enable the banks 
to pay off indebtedness and improve their 
assets and earnings position in recession as 
well as in prosperity years. 

The latest change in reserve requirements 
was the reduction on time deposits from 5 
to 4 percent in the fall of 1962. This in- 
creased moderately the differential from the 
12 to 16% percent requirements on demand 
deposits. Together with the progressive in- 
creases in the maximum rates of interest 
payable on time and savings deposits (which 
were raised, for example, from 1 percent to 
5½ percent on 30- to 90-day certificates), it 
facilitated and encouraged the dramatic up- 
ward sweep by which the volume of commer- 
cial-bank time deposits doubled from the be- 
ginning of 1961 to the end of 1965. 

The rules of the game that result in un- 
interrupted banking expansion are as fol- 
lows: Favorable decisions on the volume of 
credit in slack periods encourage the use of 
credit to expand demand, so that with re- 
covery there is a tendency for prices to be 
bid up. Then the rise in prices is taken as 
a sound basis for raising interest rates. With 
volume and price of credit both rising, bank- 
ing prosperity is assured. The results may 
be seen in almost any city across the coun- 
try; often the newest, tallest, and most lux- 
urious office buildings, complete with orig- 
inal art works, are owned by banks and other 
financial institutions. 

The Fed has cooperated so consistently in 
this game that one may well ask, “Who is 
controlling whom?” 

No matter how one may be inclined to 
answer this question, it is hard to avoid the 
thought that the perverse cyclical elasticity 
of the money supply, which was the subject 
of so much discussion in the 1930's, has never 
been corrected. In a downswing, it may 
again operate against us, just as it has oper- 
ated for us in this long postwar upswing. 
Events seem to warrant the conclusion that 
a public governing body cannot transform a 
private banking system which creates money 
on the basis of fractional reserves into a re- 
liable instrument of public policy. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON ASKED TO 
VETO THE BANK ACT MERGER 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Goxzal ZZ] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Thurs- 
day I asked President Johnson to veto 
the Bank Act merger amendments 
passed by the House February 8, and 
cleared for Presidential action by the 
Senate February 11. 

This bill will hurt the public, will hurt 
the banking industry, and will hurt the 
Federal Government. 
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The so-called guidelines for evaluat- 
ing proposed mergers will guide the 
banks right back into the courts for an- 
other protracted round of expensive liti- 
gation. In the end, after the Supreme 
Court tells us the meaning of what Con- 
gress intended in drafting the vague 
and ambiguous language contained in 
this bill, we are liable to find ourselves 
at the same place we were before this 
bill was enacted. Further, the intent of 
some of the proponents to remove the 
banking industry from under the anti- 
trust laws is unworthy of Congress. 

Second, the forgiveness provisions of 
the bill is a bald act of favoritism. We 
ought to forgive all the banks that have 
violated the antitrust laws or none of 
them. I fail to see why Congress should 
select three banks for special treatment 
and not the others. 

Finally, we have demoted the Attorney 
General to the rank of lieutenant. The 
bill permits any Federal banking agency 
approving a merger to intervene, as a 
matter of right, in a suit instituted by 
the Attorney General. We are thus step- 
ping back into the 19th century when 
the legal business of the Federal Gov- 
ernment was handled among dif- 
ferent public officers, departments, and 
branches. We will have under this bill 
the unique situation of Federal Govern- 
ment attorneys appearing on both sides 
of a suit involving a bank merger. 

I am convinced that many of the 
Members who supported this hastily and 
desperately drafted bill did so reluc- 
tantly, and that they will secretly re- 
joice should the President refuse to sign 
it. I urge my colleagues to reread this 
bill, S. 1698, and see what we have done. 
The public and the banks deserve better 
treatment. 


BOY SCOUT MANUEL RODRIGUEZ 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure to have as my guest in my office 
last week, an outstanding young man 
from my district who would be a credit 
to any district. His name is Manuel 
Rodriguez III and he is representing the 
Cuban Boy Scouts in my district at the 
ceremonies here in Washington which 
mark the 50th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the congressional charter of the 
Boy Scouts of America. 

Manuel is a refugee from the Commu- 
nist totalitarianism which grips his na- 
tiveland. Hecame to Miami 4 years ago 
from Havana with his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Manuel Rodriguez, Jr., of 341 West 
86th Street, Hialeah, Fla. His father 
now works for a Miami firm of certified 
public accountants and Manuel has an 
ambition to become a lawyer. 

At 13, Manuel has distinguished him- 
self in the Boy Scouts. Since he joined 
this great youth organization in Novem- 
ber 1963, he has earned 22 merit badges, 
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become a patrol leader in Troop 3061, 
been active as a den chief, and earned the 
Eagle Scout Award. He was chosen for 
outstanding school, church, community, 
and scouting records. Manuel attends 
the North Hialeah Methodist Church and 
Henry H. Filer Junior High School. 

It is with great pride that I welcome 
Manuel to Washington. He has made a 
fine contribution to the Third District of 
Florida as a distinguished representa- 
tive of the Cuban Boy Scouts. We ap- 
plaud him as a fine example for our youth 
to follow. 


ONE-MAN, ONE-VOTE LEGISLATURE 
REAPPORTIONMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to my colleagues’ attention 
a statement on the subject of legislature 
reapportionment which has been ap- 
proved by the National League of Women 
Voters and the Miami Metropolitan Dade 
County League of Women Voters who 
called it to my attention. It is recorded 
as follows: 


STATEMENT OF POSITION ON APPORTIONMENT 
or STATE LEGISLATURES AS ANNOUNCED BY 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE LEAGUE OF 
Women VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
JANUARY 12, 1966 


The members of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States believe that both 
houses of State legislatures should be ap- 
portioned substantially on population. The 
league is convinced that this standard, estab- 
lished by recent apportionment decisions of 
the Supreme Court, should be maintained 
and that the U.S. Constitution should not 
be amended to allow for consideration of 
factors other than population in apportion- 
ing either or both houses of State legisla- 
tures. 

Of overriding importance to the league in 
coming to this decision is the conviction that 
a population standard is the fairest and most 
equitable of assuring that each man’s vote 
is of equal value in a democratic and repre- 
sentative system of government. Other con- 
siderations influencing the league decisions 
are that the U.S. Constitution should not be 
amended hastily or without due condidera- 
tion because of “unpopular” court decisions, 
and that individual rights now protected by 
the Constitution should not be weakened or 
abridged. 

Against the background of its longstand- 
ing interest in State government, the league 
also hopes that by maintaining a population 
standard State government may be strength- 
ened by insuring that State legislatures are 
more representative of the people wherever 
they live. Finally, the league feels certain 
that the term “substantially” used in Su- 
preme Court decisions allows adequate leeway 
for districting to provide for any necessary 
local diversities. 


VETERANS’ READJUSTMENT ACT OF 
1966 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. WILLIAM D. Forp] 
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may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

D. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to extend my wholehearted 
support to H.R. 12410, the Veterans’ Re- 
adjustment Benefits Act of 1966, which 
is commonly known as the cold war 
GI bill of rights. I offer this support 
as a grateful veteran who gained a col- 
lege education and a law degree through 
the original GI bill of rights for vet- 
erans of World War II. 

I speak as one who knows from ex- 
perience what it means for a young man 
to be uprooted in his late teens or early 
twenties to serve in the Armed Forces. 
This vital period of a man’s life can 
be the deciding factor in determining 
what he will accomplish in the years 
ahead. The education and training that 
a young man ordinarily receives in these 
years provide him with the skills and 
knowledge that he will use to earn his 
living, raise his family and contribute 
what he can to his country and to the 
world. 

When a national emergency requires 
a young man to spend these years in mili- 
tary service, both common sense and 
common decency demand that we do all 
we can to replace that which we take 
away from him. I contend, Mr. 
Speaker, that we have a solemn duty and 
obligation to these young men whom we 
have placed in the forefront of our 
worldwide battle to contain communism. 
I contend that we owe them the oppor- 
tunity for education or vocational train- 
ing, for financial help in buying a home— 
the things they might have been able 
to do for themselves had they been per- 
mitted to remain in civilian life. 

We have done these things for some 
8 million veterans of World War II 
and for some 2,400,000 who served 
during the Korean war. Our boys who 
are fighting today in Vietnam, and those 
who are serving and have served 
throughout the world during the past 
10 years are no less entitled to these con- 
siderations. 

I think we should emphasize, Mr. 
Speaker, that we are not paying these 
boys for what they have done; we are re- 
paying them for what we have taken 
away. It is important that we under- 
stand the difference. In light of this 
difference, it becomes apparent why the 
benefits of this act should apply to every 
soldier, sailor, airman, and marine, no 
matter whether he fights the Vietcong, 
stands guard in Berlin, or mans a mis- 
sile silo in Nebraska. When they have 
served their time, and are ready to again 
take their places in civilian life, we must 
be ready to help them make a smooth 
and satisfactory transition. 

The following summary explains the 
major provisions of H.R. 12410, and how 
it would provide this needed assistance 
to our returning veterans: 

SUMMARY OF H.R. 12410 
EDUCATION 

Provides a permanent program of educa- 

tional assistance for individuals serving in 
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the Armed Forces, discharged after January 
31, 1955. College-level and below-college- 
level training in trade, vocational, and tech- 
nical schools is provided. Part-time train- 
ing is permitted. Eligibility accrues at the 
rate of 1 month of training for 1 month of 
service, not to exceed 36 months. Persons 
serving on active duty for training do not 
accrue eligibility. The education and train- 
ing allowances provided are as follows: 


No de- 1 de- 2or 

Type of program pendents| pendent | more de- 
pendents 

8 
ull t. — 8100 $125 150 
Three-quarter time. 75 95 1 2 
Half time 50 65 75 
Cooperative 80 100 120 


Fees and tuition are paid for less than half- 
time training. Education must be completed 
within 8 years from the date of discharge or 
8 years from the effective date of the act, 
whichever is later. Training is provided for 
active-duty members of the Armed Forces 
who have served at least 2 years, a portion of 
which occurred after January 31, 1955. These 
active-duty members may receive payments 
for fees and tuition. Administrative pro- 
visions of the GI bill for veterans of the 
Korean conflict and the war orphans’ training 
program ate applicable to this proposed pro- 
gram. Schools will be approved by State ap- 
proval agencies of the various States, and 
these agencies will be responsible for extend- 
ing supervision to approved schools. First- 
year cost: $327 million. 


GUARANTEED AND DIRECT HOME LOANS 


Benefits of both the guaranteed and the 
direct home loan programs are extended to 
veterans discharged after January 31, 1955. 
The guarantee of a loan by a private lender 
in the amount of $7,500 is extended to this 
group and, in areas established as direct loan 
areas where guaranteed financing has not 
generally been available, a maximum direct 
loan of $17,500 is authorized. The Admin- 
istrator of Veterans’ Affairs is authorized to 
regulate interest rates, consistent with the 
ceiling established for Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Affairs. A fund is established 
for the Administrator to offset losses under 
this program, by requiring the veteran to 
pay 0.05 percent of his loan closing. 


NON-SERVICE-CONNECTED MEDICAL CARE 


At the present time, veterans serving after 
January 31, 1955, are eligible for medical care 
in Veterans’ Administration facilities only for 
service-connected disabilities. This group 
is made eligible under the provisions of this 
bill for treatment of non-service-connected 
disabilities on the same basis as war veterans. 
Eligibility for treatment of non-service-con- 
nected disabilities is based on availability of 
a bed and the signing of a statement of in- 
ability to pay for treatment elsewhere, as is 
required of veterans of earlier conflicts. 

PREFERENCE IN FEDERAL EMPLOYMENT 

Preference in employment in Federal serv- 
ice is extended to the group of veterans dis- 
charged after January 31, 1955, on the same 
basis as is currently applicable to war vet- 
erans. This benefit is not extended to those 
on active duty for training. 

PRESUMPTION OF SERVICE-CONNECTION OF 

CHRONIC AND TROPICAL DISEASES 


This presumption of service-connection of 
numerous chronic and tropical diseases, as 
listed in section 301, title 38, United States 
Code, now applicable to war veterans, is ex- 
tended to those veterans with service after 
January 31, 1955. 

BURIAL FLAGS 

The bill will permit the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration to furnish a flag for draping the 
casket of deceased veterans of service after 
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January 31, 1955, as is now provided war 
veterans. First-year cost: $47,000. 
JOB COUNSELING AND JOB PLACEMENT 
ASSISTANCE 
Places veterans discharged after January 
31, 1955, on the same basis as veterans of 
earlier conflicts for assistance through the 
Department of Labor in job placement and 
counseling. First-year cost: $2 million. 
SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ CIVIL RELIEF 
Amends the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil 
Relief Act by increasing protection for indi- 
viduals who are renting homes when called 
to service from $80 monthly rental to $150 
monthly rental. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION IS TO BE COMPLIMENTED 
ON A MAGNIFICENT JOB THAT 
WAS RENDERED TO THE TRAGIC 
VICTIMS OF HURRICANE BETSY IN 
LOUISIANA AND OTHER STATES— 
THE WORST HURRICANE THAT 
HAS HIT THIS COUNTRY IN HIS- 
TORY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Morrison] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, so 
often in Congress, Members find them- 
selves frustrated at times when they 
cannot, on behalf of their constituents, 
always get many a difficult problem 
solved. On occasions, this frustration 
causes many of us to criticize unsatis- 
factory results, as it is difficult, many 
times, to tell our constituents that we 
were unable to work their problem out. 
However, I do think that certainly simple 
justice would be served if when an 
agency does do an outstanding job that 
their work be brought to the attention 
of this membership, and certainly give 
them a commendation that they de- 
serve and so justifiably earned. So, I 
am pleased to insert in the Recorp a let- 
ter which I have sent to the Honorable 
Ross Davis, Executive Administrator of 
the Small Business Administration 
which is self-explanatory and which 
follows: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
House oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1966. 

Hon. Ross D. Davis, 

Executive Administrator, 

Small Business Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Davis: I am writing to convey to 
you the deep gratitude of the people of Louli- 
siana for the outstanding assistance which 
the Small Business Administration has ren- 
dered to those who suffered damages and 
losses last fall during the tragic Hurricane 
Betsy. 

Never before has a single Federal agency 
helped so many in Louisiana, so quickly, effi- 
ciently and willingly. I was naturally made 
well aware of the fine job which your agency 
was performing from many reports I received, 
both from businesses and individuals, but 
it was not until I read your latest statistics 
that I realized in full the tremendous scope 
and extent of this help—27,000 applications 
received requesting $125 million and as of 
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this writing, 23,000 approved for funds to- 
taling nearly $100,000,000. In the 5 months 
following Hurricane Betsy there were more 
loans disbursed than in all the previous 13 
years of the Small Business Administration's 
history—this record of the Small Business 
Administration certainly tells the story of 
this great accomplishment. 

It must be a tremendous source of satis- 
faction to you to know how well and ably 
your fine agency has performed end to see 
the great amount of good that has come 
about in Louisiana as a result of your efforts. 
Your Small Business Administration em- 
ployees and representatives and all those di- 
rectly and indirectly connected with your 
agency worked long and hard, and went be- 
yond the ordinary duty required of Federal 
employees over these many months to bring 
about this magnificent assistance. It was 
something the people of Louisiana and we 
in Congress as their Representatives will al- 
ways be grateful for. No agency in the 23 
years that I have been in Congress has ever 
done a finer job. It was truly one of the 
finest hours in the history of our Govern- 
ment agencies, 

Sincerely, 
James H. MORRISON, 
Member of Congress. 


BOBBY C. PAPPAS OF LOUISIANA 
NAMED NATIONAL CHAIRMAN OF 
GREEK SECTION, ALL AMERICANS 
COUNCIL, DEMOCRATIC NATION- 
AL COMMITTEE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BrapEMas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to extend brief words of con- 
gratulations to Bobby Constantine Pap- 
pas, of Monroe, La., who was recently 
named national chairman of the Greek 
section of the All Americans Council of 
the Democratic National Committee. 

In recognizing Mr. Pappas, I speak 
both as the only Member of Congress of 
Greek descent and as the honorary chair- 
man of the Greek section of the All 
Americans Council. 

Bobby Pappas’ accomplishments as an 
American citizen of Greek origin make 
him an excellent symbol of the contribu- 
tion to the American heritage of citizens 
whose antecedents are in other lands and 
a symbol as well of the justice of the 
action of Congress last year reforming 
our outmoded and discriminatory immi- 
gration laws. 

President Johnson directed himself 
succinctly to this point when, in a letter 
directed to you last August, Mr. Speak- 
er, he said: 

Our present restrictions say that Italians, 
Greeks, Spaniards and those from all the 
southern European countries in particular 
are not as desirable as others. What a 
shameful declaration. 


I was privileged to be among those 
present when, 2 months later, in cere- 
monies at the Statue of Liberty, Presi- 
dent Johnson signed into law a bill that 
struck down that shameful declaration. 

Born in Arkansas, Bobby Pappas spent 
2 years in the land of his heritage, study- 
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ing under private tutorship in Athens 
and Missolonghi. Since 1939 he has 
made his home in Monroe, La., where he 
is president of the Rendezvous Restau- 
rant Corp. His business has brought 
him success, and he is a board member 
and past president of the Louisiana Res- 
taurant Association. 

But Mr. Pappas has not confined his 
energies solely to private business. 

COMMUNITY LEADER 


In community service, he served as an 
area campaign chairman for United 
Cerebral Palsy in 1955 and for the fol- 
lowing 7 years acted as national director 
of United Cerebral Palsy as well as Lou- 
isiana chairman of that organization. 
He also has served on several committees 
for the State government and in that 
connection received in 1958 the Axson- 
Chopin Distinguished Service Award 
from the Louisiana Public Health De- 
partment. 

In service to his political party, Mr. 
Pappas has acted as campaign manager 
in his area for several outstanding 
Democrats. In 1960 he was the Fifth 
District campaign manager for Mr. Ken- 
nedy and Mr, Johnson; in 1964 he did a 
similar job, with added responsibilities 
as district finance chairman for the 
ticket of President Johnson and Vice 
President HUMPHREY. 

Mr. Pappas is a board member and 
past president of the Greek Orthodox 
Church of Monroe. He is as well a past 
district governor of the American Hel- 
lenic Educational and Progressive Asso- 
ciation for the States of Louisiana, Texas, 
and Arkansas. 

I want to mention that in his new ca- 
pacity as national chairman of the Greek 
section of the All Americans Council, Mr. 
Pappas succeeds another distinguished 
American of Hellenic origin, Gregory 
Lagakos, a Philadelphia attorney who 
was recently named judge of the county 
court of Philadelphia. I wish to note 
also that the executive committee of the 
Greek section recently unanimously ap- 
proved the appointment of another out- 
standing citizen, Commissioner Charles 
Mesenazos, of Elizabeth, N.J., as its na- 
tional executive director. 

It will be the task of Bobby Pappas to 
continue the work of his organization in 
broadening the channels of communica- 
tion between the Democratic National 
Committee and Americans of Greek her- 
itage. But in a larger sense, it will be his 
task, through his active participation in 
our Nation’s public life, to follow the 
invitation extended to him by Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY, to “work together in 
strengthening the goal which Greece it- 
a first gave to mankind—liberty, free- 

om.” 


U.S. SAVINGS BOND GUARANTEE 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my intention to introduce a bill author- 
izing the Treasury Department to ini- 
tiate a new series of savings bonds 
guaranteeing the investor a redemption 
equal to the purchasing power of his 
original investment. 

I realize this is a new concept in deal- 
ing with the public debt. I would urge 
the committee to whose attention my 
bill is directed to give it close scrutiny. 
But I believe the concept is valid as a pro- 
tection of the small investor who puts his 
faith in the United States, who is un- 
familiar with more sophisticated invest- 
ment techniques and who, in the past, 
has been penalized by inflation. We have 
all heard the claim that savings bonds 
will return $4 for every $3 invested. But 
we know through sad experience that the 
$4 return has often bought less in goods 
and services that the original $3 invest- 
ment. 

I would tie the return on this new 
series of bonds to the Labor Department’s 
cost-of-living index. I would restrict 
the total value of bonds that could be 
held by any individual, so that the small 
investor remained the principal bene- 
ficiary. I would apply the index pro- 
vision only to bonds held to maturity, 
which would reduce speculation on price 
changes. I would keep interest at a rea- 
sonable rate, but probably somewhat less 
than that available for other bonds. 

This plan, I believe, would contribute 
to fiscal stability in encouraging savings 
in times of rising prices, when we nor- 
mally are plagued by excessive spending. 
I also believe it would diversify holdings 
of the public debt, which is healthy. 
Finally, it would add an important con- 
stituency to those opposing inflation. I 
think it is realistic to say that we are not 
likely to face a threat of intensive price 
deflation. Prices have a way of remain- 
ing at a level, even during economic re- 
cession. It is inflation that will continue 
to threaten the economy. 

Mr. Speaker, I would hope that the 
committee will study the draft of this 
bill and work out its details with the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. I do not pre- 
sume to fix every detail myself. But the 
principle, I am convinced, is sound and 
should be implemented. 


SETTLED POLICY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker: 

U.S. policy in the Vietnam war appears to 
be definitely settled for the time being— 


The Times-Picayune of New Orleans 
declares. 


It is one of building up military and eco- 
nomic strength in South Vietnam and, 
though it may take years, to exterminate or 
banish the Vietcong— 
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The newspaper states. And it adds: 


President Johnson has now indicated the 
definitive shape of the policy by saying that 
he had the overwhelming backing of the 
country and of Congress for the course the 
administration is pursuing. 


The editorial declared: 


Why we are in Vietnam, it seems to us, is 
becoming better understood. The short rea- 
son: To stop aggression. But it is not merely 
to stop the attempted take-over of the Viet- 
namese. It is even more to raise a barrier 
to the almost limitless plans of the Peiping 
Reds to spread their wars of liberation as fast 
as they can find opportunities * * *. A long 
war in Vietnam carries with it some hazards. 
But the hazards of failing to meet the chal- 
lenge now are probably much more grave. 


Here is a thought-provoking article on 
an issue of national concern and I am 
making it available for the RECORD, where 
others can study it in depth: 


[From New Orleans (La.) Times-Picayune, 
Feb. 14, 1966] 


U.S. VIET POLICY SEEMS SETTLED 


U.S. policy in the Vietnam war appears to 
be definitely settled for the time being. It 
is one of building up military and economic 
strength in South Vietnam and, though it 
may take years, to exterminate or banish 
the Vietcong. 

President Johnson has now indicated the 
definitive shape of the policy by saying that 
he had the overwhelming backing of the 
country and of Congress for the course the 
administration is pursuing. He avers that 
there is little or no difference between that 
policy and what main witnesses have said 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. “No one wants to escalate the war 
* + no one wants to surrender and pull 
out,” he said. 

As we read it at the moment the outlook 
is this: A long gruelling war with gradually 
rising pressure on the Communists but also 
restrictions on escalation that might result 
in a bigger war; intensified efforts to elimi- 
nate the guerrillas combined with economic 
improvement projects to lift the spirit of 
the Vietnamese in the villages and strengthen 
their will to thrust out the Vietcong infil- 
trators. 

The economic-morale problem won't be 
solved in a month or a year but it has to 
be a part of a winning war (and after war) 
strategy. Experts believe that the job can 
be done if it is pursued with the determina- 
tion that should mark all aspects of the 
war effort. 

This country will pursue its drive for nego- 
tiations to end the hostilities. Nothing 
promising has yet developed. Until it does, 
there is no alternative to getting on with 
the war business. 

The “quit Vietnam” element in the United 
States has been having its say. From here 
out it probably will be looked on with in- 
creasing disapproval wherever it is shown 
to interfere with the deadly serious war 
effort. 

Why we are in Vietnam, it seems to us, 
is becoming better understood. The short 
reason: To stop aggression. But it is not 
merely to stop the attempted takeover of 
the Vietnamese. It is even more to raise a 
barrier to the almost limitless plans of the 
Peiping Reds to spread their wars of libera- 
tion as fast as they can find opportunities. 
There is nothing secret about these Chinese 
sponsored national liberation fronts as stand- 
ing policy with the Mao regime and its satel- 
lites. Any success with it in Vietnam would 
probably open up a bag of troubles in areas 
outreaching southeast Asia. 
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A long war in Vietnam carries with it some 
hazards. But the hazards of failing to meet 
the challenge now are probably much more 
grave. 


THE FEDERAL IMBALANCE OF PAY- 
MENTS IN MY COMMUNITY—THE 
RATIO OF FEDERAL EXPENDI- 
TURES AND REVENUES IN THE 
CLEVELAND AREA FROM 1963 TO 
1965 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Vanrk] is recognized for 20 
minutes. 

Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, over the 
past year, I have endeavored to deter- 
mine the extent of Federal dollars spent 
compared with Federal tax dollars col- 
lected in the Cleveland area. 

It was my purpose to show how vital 
the role of the Federal Government has 
become in assisting other levels of gov- 
ernment, as well as the individual citi- 
zen. In addition, it has been my purpose 
to make available information indicat- 
ing fluctuations in Federal, State, and lo- 
cal expenditures which affect these pro- 
grams, and how these changes directly 
relate to the lives of people in my con- 
gressional district, the city, and the 
State. 

By calculating Federal expenditures 
and commitments in the Cleveland area, 
I have been able to inform my constitu- 
ents and residents of the Cleveland met- 
ropolitan area exactly how much of their 
Federal tax dollars are returned to serve 
them each year in the form of Federal 
grants, contracts for goods and services, 
mortgage guarantees, research agree- 
ments, education programs, and other 
assistance benefits, as well as the judicial 
and regulatory functions, operated for 
their benefit. 

This information is provided at the 
conclusion of this report which is the 
11th in the series of separate reports I 
have sent out since August 1965. I will 
list each of the reports which was writ- 
ten, the date of release, and a very brief 
summary of its contents, so that the 
ratio of Federal expenditures to Federal 
tax revenues from the Cleveland area 
pears have more meaning for my constitu- 
ents. 

SUMMARY OF REPORT ON FEDERAL EXPENDITURES 
IN THE CLEVELAND AREA 

On August 20 of last year, I made pub- 
lic an education study, the first of my 
studies on Federal programs and ex- 
penditures in the city of Cleveland and 
Cuyahoga County. At that time, I was 
pleased to announce an increase in Fed- 
eral assistance to all levels of education 
from $24.8 million to $58 million, or 133 
percent, between fiscal year 1964 and 
fiscal year 1965. Federal assistance to 
the Cleveland Public School System 
jumped from $2.1 million to $5.7 million 
with marked increases in the Agriculture 
Department’s food assistance program 
and new and innovative Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity programs in the area 
of education. Federal assistance and 
grants to institutions of higher educa- 
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tion went from $18.3 million to $33.8 
million; while Federal assistance for re- 
training and vocational assistance went 
from $4.7 million to $18.5 million. 

A week later, a study of foreign aid 
was completed which showed that 83 
greater Cleveland area firms received 
AID production and technical assistance 
contracts for $4,911,650 in fiscal year 
1965. 

At the beginning of September, I re- 
leased a study on Federal assistance to 
cities and noted that the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads spent almost $83 million in the 
Cleveland area in fiscal year 1965. 
HHFA, since the inception of its various 
programs, has committed a staggering 
$1.248 billion to the Cleveland area. Of 
this amount, $983 million was in FHA’s 
mortgage guarantee program, $12.5 mil- 
lion in public housing, $13 million in sub- 
sidized senior housing, $14.7 million in 
college dorm construction, and offers of 
$59 million for urban renewal assistance, 
of which only $14 million has been used 
thus far. 

On September 10, I listed the independ- 
ent regulatory agencies with offices in 
Cleveland working for the public’s bene- 
fit. These small but very important 
Government offices spend a little over $4 
million a year in Cleveland. 

Toward the end of September, I 
found that the Federal Government in 
fiscal year 1965 spent $312 million in 
Cleveland on health and welfare activi- 
ties, a figure up $10 million from fiscal 
year 1964. Included in this was $150 
million in social security benefits to the 
county—a figure which will rise to $214 
million in fiscal year 1966—and $147 mil- 
lion for the assistance of veterans. 

On October 15, a study on Federal law 
enforcement expenditures was an- 
nounced, showing that about $4.3 million 
was spent in Cleveland on this area. 

A defense and space programs study 
was released on October 30, and, not 
counting veterans assistance, showed, 
despite a decline, $230 million spent on 
these activities in the Cleveland area. In 
fiscal year 1965, defense procurement 
was $102.7 million, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission activities, $26.2 million, and 
space activities, $84.2 million. 

On November 13, I released a study on 
Federal aids to business. These pro- 
grams rose from $60 million worth in 
fiscal year 1964 to $80 million in fiscal 
year 1965. Of this amount, $7 million 
went directly and almost exclusively to 
businessmen through such programs as 
small business loans. 

On January 21 of this year, I finished 
a major study on natural resources and 
antipollution programs. I found that, 
although major steps are being taken in 
these areas, and the Federal Govern- 
ment spent $6 million in the Cleveland 
area on water and natural resources, 
northern Ohio’s proportion of these types 
of expenditures is very low and totally 
inadequate. 

On February 14, I released the 10th 
report on tax collection, Post Office De- 
partment, and General Services Adminis- 
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tration activities in the Cleveland area. 
The expenditures for these groups went 
from $67.1 million in fiscal year 1964 to 
$88 million in fiscal year 1965, with post 
office expenditures of $53 million and 
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GSA expenditures of $24.7 million in 
fiscal year 1965. 

The results. of these studies and some 
final summary conclusions are listed here 
in the RECORD: 


Total expenditures of all Federal agencies in the Cleveland area 


Judicial branch: Administrative Office of the U.S, Courts. 
Legislative branch: 


General Accounting Offi ee Eisis 
Government Printing Offllcctkeeee 


Executive branch: 


Department of Commerce 
Department of Deſense -.._.--.---...-------_----- 


Department of Health, Education, and Welfare.. 

(Social security benefits to rest of county) .. 
Department of Housing and Urban Developmen: 
Department of Agriculture 
Department of the Interior 
Department of Labor 
Department of Justice. 
Post Office Department 2. 
Department of State 2. 


Department of the Treasury - -......-..----.--------- 


Atomic Energy Commission 
Civil Aeronautics Board 
e e e Bank of Washington loans. 
Federal Aviation Agen ey 


Federal Communications Commission 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service- 
Federal Power Commission 
Federal Reserve System ͤ„v 
Federal Trade Commission 
General Services Administration 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
National Aeronautics and Space Administratio 
National Labor Relations Board- 
National Mediation Board 


Office of Economic Opportunity 
Railroad Retirement Board 
St. Lawrence Seaway Development pi 
Securities and Exchange Commission 
Selective Service System 
Small Business Administration. 
U.S. Civil Service Commission. 
Veterans’ Administration. 


1 Estimated. 


Fiscal year 1964 1965 
1 1 $850, 000 $860, 000 
NOTE E EE AN 670, 500 678, 800 
P 381, 853 526, 138 
een 51, 810, 055 78, 818, 781 
— Slee 129, 729, 124, 815, 
134, 017, 454 141, 968, 057 
70, 000, 000 +70, 000, 000 
56, 319, 432 59, 931, 414 
6, 707, 174 7, 712, 319 
1 800, 000 825, 045 
6, 113, 396 8, 213, 238 
1, 116, 000 1, 176, 000 
49, 336, 350 53, 857, 355 
1 4, 500, 000 4, 911, 650 
5 12, 423, 000 12, 649, 000 
20, 186, 000 2, 247, 000 
@) @) 
3, 650, 000 3, 650, 000 
2, 538, 638 2, 449, 000 
S 450 3, 450 
189, 680 198, 363 
8 09 
{$ ) 
117, 000 117, 000 
AEREA 8,704, 4, 690, 000 
101, 675 101, 675 
81,910, 000 , 195, 
454, 504, 
15, 15, 000 
1, 490, 605 8, 907, 477 
BY ESELS 14, 451, 665 
J 1 15, 000, 000 15, 173, 326 
N 800, 000 900, 000 
y 1 120, 000 124, 165 
3 1 190, 000 190, 266 
5 11, 000, 000 11, 700, 000 
a 1142, 000 142, 005 
1144, 867, 000 1 146, 639, 952 
745, 250, 000 827, 346, 000 
815, 250, 000 897, 342, 000 


2 These 3 Departments’ figures are for the Greater Cleveland metropolitan area. Although all the other figures 
are for the city of Cleveland, they may (with the exception of HEW) be used for county figures as well, since Federal 
activity in the county is generally centered through a city office. The activities of the three Departments in the 
Greater Cleveland metropolitan area cannot be separated from the economy of the city of Cleveland. 


No regular expenditures Cleveland area. 


4 The Cleveland bank actually returns large sums to the Federal Treasury. 
The grand total has been rounded to thousands and it (and the figures composing it) include no double accounting. 


FEDERAL TAX REVENUES FROM THE 
CLEVELAND AREA 

One of the major purposes of initiat- 
ing these staff studies of Federal ex- 
penditures in the Cleveland area is to 
compare the ratio of Federal revenues 
generated from our area with Federal 
funds being committed and spent for 
various programs in the same geographi- 
cal area. 

This ratio has only been estimated in 
the past because of the immense difficul- 
ties in determining the sum total of all 
Federal dollars for the growing number 
of programs in which the Federal Gov- 
ernment acts alone or in concert with 
other levels of government. 

In addition to these difficulties, the 
only statistics currently available for in- 
ternal revenue collection are based upon 
a district comprised of 47 counties in 
the northern half of Ohio. Therefore, 
it became necessary to develop a clear 
definition of how Federal revenues could 
be delineated for the city of Cleveland, 
Cuyahoga County, as well as the base 


figures for the internal revenue tax dis- 
trict of 47 counties. For purposes of 
comparison, such statistics are also pro- 
vided for the State of Ohio and the coun- 
try as a whole. The formula to deter- 
mine tax revenues for geographical areas 
smaller than the tax district can be 
found in the footnote appended to the 
table of statistics which follows. 
Between fiscal years 1963 and 1965 the 
total amount of Federal taxes collected 
in the city of Cleveland rose from $641 
million to $718 million or an increase 
of 12.1 percent. During the same pe- 
riod revenues to the Federal Government 
from the county rose from $1,227 million 
to $1,409 million or an increase of 14.8 
percent; while the Federal tax revenues 
for the 47-county tax district rose from 
$3,985 million to $4,520 million or an in- 
crease of 13,4 percent. During this pe- 
riod, Federal revenues from the whole 
State of Ohio rose 10.5 percent. It is 
interesting to note that the Federal rev- 
enues in each of these areas was well 
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above the 8-percent increase in Federal 
revenues nationwide. 

As a direct result of the impressive ef- 
fects of the 1964 tax cuts, business activ- 
ity increased, as did revenues and profits. 
These gains are reflected in increased tax 
revenues to the Federal Government 
which rose from $267 million in fiscal 
year 1963 for the county to $349 million 
in fiscal year 1965. For a similar period 
Federal tax revenues for the city rose 
from $165 million to $216 million. 
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RATIO BETWEEN FEDERAL TAXES AND SPENDING 


The total amount of Federal funds ex- 
pended in the Cleveland area for fiscal 
year 1964 was $815,250,000 and the total 
amount of all Federal revenues gener- 
ated from the same area was $1,369,302,- 
000. Therefore, for every $1 the Cleve- 
land area pays to the Federal Govern- 
ment in taxes, it received nearly 60 cents 
in return. During fiscal year 1965 $897,- 
343,000 was expended or committed by 
the Federal Government in the Cleve- 
land area and $1,409,094,000 was taken 
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out in Federal tax revenues indicating 
an increase of 4.6 per dollar or a 63.66 re- 
turn to Cleveland for every Federal tax 
dollar taken out. 

The gathering of this information has 
provided me with a valuable measure- 
ment of Federal activity and programs in 
my community. In this way, I have been 
able to compare Federal programs with 
their legislative intent. More impor- 
tantly, these records provide a means by 
which the taxpayer can determine 
whether he is getting his money’s worth. 


TABLE A.—Internal Revenue Service collections in Cleveland, Cuyahoga County and tax district 1 


Type of tax 


{In thousands of dollars} 


Fiscal year 1963 


Cuyahoga | Cleveland 
County 


Fiscal year 1064 


Cuyahoga | Cleveland 
County 


Fiscal year 1965 


0 1, 227, 235 1, 369, 302 704, 880 
C 266, 814 311, 182 192,933 | 1,079, 032 6, 
8 Indivi 789, 023 , 37 416,516 | 2,800, 304 404, 611 
8 Income tax not withheld q . 120, 671 130, 635 516,317 68. 331 
5 Income tax withheld 475, 651 521. 158 833 230, 945 
6 Social security 172, 100 196, 863 96, 783 
R 7. 940 11, 570 5, 054 
12, 661 11. 149 3, 498 
(9; 13, 499 62,318 17, 698 7, 556 
3 Gift tax 1, 502 14, 083 4; 000 1, 362 
Excise taxes, to 156, 397 549, 469 165,047 89, 309 
Alcohol taxes... 9, 687 33, 414 10, 425 6, 522 
‘Tobacco taxes. 761 2,318 723 409 
14 Stamp taxes 390 1, 616 504 281 
15 Manufacturers gasoline tax 18, 949 78, 444 19, 925 9, 536 
6 Manufacturers motor vehicle tax. 15, 161 56, 580 16, 465 7.727 
1 Manufacturers other 91, 090 312, 883 97,619 54,207 
18 Retailers exeise 2,996 10, 097 3, 150 1, 796 
(19 M eous excise tax 17, 363 52, 040 „26 8, 831 
r. . ̃%⁰⅞r;! nm. ̃ ̃ßß ̃ĩ—⸗h— - EN E e D. A 
Corporation income tax 


vidual and employment taxes 


1 For a description of how these figures were obtained, see below. 


Taste B.—Basic statistical data 


POPULATION 
1960 ! 1963 Percent of 
change ! 
The State of Oh 9, 706, 397 10, 247, 000 5.6 
The Northern (Cleveland) Ohio Tax 
trict 5, 803, 340 6, 128, 327 5.6 8 . 
1, 647, 895 1, 740, 177 el 
876. 050 3 810, 858 —7.4 Cares a: 
Percent of State 
Percent of tax district.. 
SOCIAL SECURITY COLLECTIONS 4 
Calendar years State of Ohio County of 


‘The figures were obtained from “Population Estimates, series P-25, No. 324, Jan. 

2, 1908,“ aC as the Bureau of Census. 

2'The Northern Ohio (Cleveland) Tax District is com 
rama Ashtabula, Auglaize, Belmont, Carroll, Champaign 

OnT, 

Mercer, Monroe, Ottawa, Paulding, Portage, Putnam, 


olmes, Huron, Jefferson, 


Darke, "Defiance, Erie, Fulton, Gea ga, . H 
ichland, Sandusky, Seneca, 


and Wyandot. 


counties. 
5 cae information. 


liminary Re 


figures are obtained from the De; 
Census ‘11963 Census of of Manufacturers; 
port“ and the Bureau's “1958 Toca 
County, Industry, and Employment Size.” 


MANUFACTURERS * 
Total 
establish- | With 204+ | Value added, 
ments employees 1958 
(plants) 
„ 1, 295 | $2, 409, 156, 000 
15, 177 5, 614 |$11, 472, 503, 000 
23.8 23,0 21 
37.0 36. 2 (5) 


Shelby, Stark, Summit, Trumbull, Tuscarawas, Van Wert, Wayne, Williams, Wood, 


3 This was obtained from the “Special Census of Cleveland, Ohio, Apr. 1, 1965,” 
series P-28, No. 1390, Nov. 5, 1965. 


The Social Security Administration has these figures for the States and selected 


f Commerce’s Bureau 8 the 

tea Btudies/Ohto (MC. 63(P)-836), Pre- 
tion of Manufacturing 2 by 
Adjustments have been made for the 


omission.of Monroe County in the 1963 report by reference to the 1958 report. 


of 47 counties: Allen, 

, Columbiana, Crawford, 
in, arrison, these figures. Cuya 
Mahoning, Medina, 


Nore.—The population figures for the intervening years can be calculated from 

hoga County’s population is 28.4 

population: C! Cleveland’s population has gone from 49, 
l year 1963 to 46.6 percent in fiscal year 1965. 


t of the tax district's 


percent of the county’s in 
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RETAIL TRADE! 


Cuyahoga County. 
County’s percent tax distric 


AUTOMOBILES! 


Auto dealers 


Estab- Sales 
ents 


1 These figures may 2 obtained ——— 
Bureau's “1963 Census of Business: 
2 These figures are roy the D 
CBP-6+-37: County Business terns, 1964. 


1963 


$214, 719, 000 
15.5 29.1 
48.8 


he Department of Commerce’s Census 
tail ‘Trade in Ohio (BC 63-RA37).” fiscal year. 
oe of Commerce's Bureau of the Census report 
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Taste C.—Basic statistical data 
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June 1965.” 


business facturing 


retail firms mt). 
and line 


ears to fiscal 
and 1965, 


from calendar 
fiscal years 1 


accounted for 31 
that excise taxes are actuall 


y. Customs 9 


Manufacturing 


wages 7.2 percent higher than the State average in 
year 1963, and 6.6 percent in fiscal 1008. 


Line 90 was 1 — by adj 


Arih 1 the 
trict’s contribution was obtained 
1 State's withheld taxes. City — lection figures were obtained by use of the popula- 


ion percentages. 
ee 12, 13, 14, 17, 18, and 19 were obtained by determining that Cuyahoga county 
2 percent of the tax district's Tetail sales and the city of Clevelan 
accounted for 52.9 porate 15 the roui ny 's sales. This was done because it 
and determine what the peopl eof 2 5 


pa 
Cuyahoga County has collected about $44,000,000 
years, but the cost of operating the post offices has usually been about $50,000,000 per 


EARNINGS? 


(Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, and Medina Counties] 


State average Cleveland average 
June 1965 | June 1964 | June 1965 | June 1964 
— 8128. 36 8121. 75 $133. 24 $126. 63 
166. 153. 53 178, 24 165. 72 
88. 21 85. 46 100. 97 95.25 


3 Ohio Labor Market Information, “Employment, Hours, and Earnings in Ohio 


NOTE: A se) 34 of 383 workers are in man 


facturing and }4 in nonmanu. 
ted average, Cleveland may be age to have had 
fiscal year 1965, 6 percent in fiscal 
year 1 


Notes to tables A, B, and C. 


The Cleveland tax district figures 
annual report of the Commissioner of In 

The county figures for line 2 were obtained b; 
by the 5 manufacturing value added by the county (32.3 3 
centage was not adjusted between fiscal 
to have grown at the same rate as the 
Nation. There are no figures on the corpora’ 
county mas (pete tax figure was multiplied by the city’s percent of the 0 


for fiscal 1963, 1964, and 1965 are given in the 
„ z n 
multiplying the tax district figures 


ene per- 

1963 and 1965, because the appears 

tate, and the State only slightly les jaa — =~ 
number of tions in Cleve! 


Lines i 5, 7, 8, 9, and 10 were broken down by means of the population percentages 
was adjusted to refi 


lect the higher average wage of the area. 
5 — State and county social security collections 
a growth of5.5 8 collections between 
＋ bE ia between 1963 and 1964). The tax nt of 
0 


ears (allo 
noting that the tax district paid 66.2 


is assumed 
e consumer and that it is more accurate to try 

y in excises than what the manufacturers 
uded in these The post office in 


ve been in ese figures. 
in revenue in each of the last 3 fiscal 


N 
Lines 15 and 16 were obtained by multiplying the county and city’s percentages 


the value of gasoline and automotive products sold in the tax district. by that 5 


A VICTORY IN OUR FOREIGN AID 


The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Roncatio] is recognized for 
15 minutes. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
U.S. foreign air program has been se- 
verely criticized in the past on the 
grounds that the money has been wasted 
through graft and corruption of some 
foreign governments, through unneces- 
sary expenditures upon economically use- 
less monuments and stadiums, and be- 
cause of aid money being dispersed to an 
excessive number of countries. In re- 
sponse to these valid objections, Presi- 
dent Johnson has presented to Congress 
a bold, new look in foreign aid, designed 
to help friendly countries which are de- 
termined to help themselves. 

Foreign aid Director David Bell has 
said: 

The major lesson we have learned in the 
past 10 years is that unless the people we 
help are willing to commit themselves, are 
prepared to take on reforms, are prepared to 
make policy decisions, there is not much an 
outsider can do to help them. 


In line with this realistic attitude, aid 
will now be available only for those coun- 
tries willing to invest their own resources 
in improved farming techniques, schools, 
hospitals, and critical industry. They 
must undertake land and tax reforms, 
alleviate their population problems, at- 


tract private foreign investment, and en- 
courage local saving. 

This new emphasis upon the efforts 
of recipient countries has resulted in 
the economic aid request being scaled 
down to $2.469 billion, a reduction of 
$235 million from last year’s request. 
Instead of being widely dispersed, the 
economic aid will be concentrated on a 
select group of countries. The biggest 
grants will go to 20 nations and the great 
share of loans to just 8. 

This year’s aid program shows another 
favorable departure from the past, in 
that military assistance has been sepa- 
rated from economic assistance. This 
practice should be continued, as it allows 
for a more rational consideration of the 
relative merits of military and economic 
aid programs. 

The recommended program has 
another innovation, which is less accept- 
able. It proposes to extend aid author- 
izations from the present 1 year to 5. 
There is no doubt that U.S. aid should be 
integrated with the development plans 
of recipient countries and, to do this, the 
United States may have to commit itself 
to an assistance program for longer than 
l year atatime. But a 5-year commit- 
ment is too long, as this would seriously 
impair congressional control and over- 
sight of the aid program. Extending 
some authorizations for 2 years would be 
sufficient for the time being. 


In selecting the recipients, the admin- 
istration has given primary emphasis to 
our national aim of defending world 
peace and security. The chief threat to 
world peace and security today is Com- 
munist revolutionary guerrilla warfare. 
Poverty is a necessary prerequisite for the 
success of this type of warfare. It is 
those who have the least to lose who will 
be most likely to join a guerrilla force. 
People who have decent living standards 
will tend to be more conservative regard- 
ing revolutionary military action. 

This thesis is supported by Columbia 
University Prof. Doak Barnett, in his 
book “Communist China and Asia.” 

In its efforts to build up the defenses of 
friendly nations in Asia, the United States 
must not forget that economic progress is 
at least as important as military strength, 
if not more so in the long run. It must strive 
therefore to achieve a sound balance between 
economic and military aid in its support of 
Asian nations. In some countries the em- 
phasis is now heavily weighted toward mili- 
tary support, which creates risks not only 
of neglecting important problems of eco- 
nomic development but also of actually 
creating serious economic difficulties. Large 
scale American military aid to Asian nations 
cannot be regarded as a substitute for eco- 
nomic aid but rather as a factor which calls 
for even greater efforts in the strictly eco- 
nomic field: 


In recognition of these principles, the 
largest single aid request is for South 
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Vietnam. This is a sound choice, for his- 
torical experience demonstrates that 
progress in economic development is es- 
sential if internal Communist seizures are 
to be prevented. In 1947, the Greek Gov- 
ernment was engaged in a struggle for 
survival against Communist guerrilla 
forces. President Truman pronounced 
the Truman doctrine—that Americans 
must support free people who were re- 
sisting attempted subjugation by armed 
minorities or by outside pressure. He 
asked Congress to appropriate $400 mil- 
lion for economic assistance to Greece 
and Turkey. By 1950, the Communist 
guerrillas in Greece had abandoned their 
struggle. Similarly, in the Philippines, 
after World War II, the Communists 
built a force composed of dissatisfied 
peasants. As it became obvious that 
military measures by themselves would 
not solve the problem, the Philippine 
Government carried out a broad program 
of social and economic progress in con- 
nection with renewed military offensives. 
Only in this manner was the Communist 
guerrilla movement in the Philippines 
actually destroyed. 

The revised aid program not only pro- 
tects our vital national interests but it 
does so in an economically sound fash- 
ion. We can look forward to the day 
when the aid program will no longer be 
necessary. 

Economic aid to Western Europe was 
terminated for most of the nations by 
1960. Progress in Greece and Israel per- 
mitted the United States to terminate 
grants in 1962. Self-support was 
achieved in Lebanon in 1963. Iran is in 
a transition to self-support. Turkey 
plans to eliminate reliance on foreign aid 
by 1973. India and Turkey now finance 
over three-fourths of their development 
programs from their own resources, and 
Pakistan over 60 percent. All told, about 
14 nations are approaching the time 
when they will not need any further low- 
interest loan or grant assistance from 
the United States. 

In the past 15 years, the burden of 
foreign assistance on the U.S. taxpayer 
has declined sharply. As a share of 
gross national product, economic aid has 
fallen from 2 percent to 1949 to less than 
two-fifths of 1 percent this year. As a 
share of the Federal budget, economic 
aid has declined from 11.5 percent to 2 
percent over the same period. Most de- 
veloped countries are contributing about 
the same percentage of their gross na- 
tional product as the United States, some 
even more. 

Foreign aid spending has little effect 
upon our balance-of-payments position. 
Eighty percent of the funds will be used 
to purchase goods and services in the 
United States. In fact, a sizable share 
of some American exports are now fi- 
nanced by foreign aid programs. In 
1962, 33 percent of our locomotive and 
fertilizer exports and 25 percent of U.S. 
exports of iron and steel products were 
purchased under the foreign aid pro- 
gram. 

Foreign aid also helps to boost foreign 
trade indirectly. AID workers abroad 
introduce American products and tech- 
niques in places where they may never 
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have been seen. Trade connections are 
established and a market for reorders is 
created. 

The aid program has also facilitated 
private investment abroad, Since No- 
vember 1961, AID has authorized 17 
loans totaling $146 million directly to 
private firms to establish new plants and 
extend existing facilities in the Near 
east and south Asia countries alone. 
Technical assistance also helps to fos- 
ter private enterprise. The investment 
guarantee program provides a strong 
stimulus to U.S. firms investing abroad. 

The State of Wyoming has a right to 
be proud of the significant role it has 
played in assisting less fortunate people 
through the foreign-aid program. The 
University of Wyoming has a contract 
with AID for a 3-year technical assist- 
ance program in Somalia. A team of 
Wyomingites in Somalia is working to 
improve present agricultural crops and 
survey other crops that may prove feas- 
ible. The University of Wyoming and 
Columbia University are assisting the 
faculties of engineering, agriculture, and 
education of Kabul University, Afghan- 
istan, as well as assisting the Afghan 
Institute of Technology and the Second- 
ary schools. 

As the self-sacrificing Wyoming citi- 
zens working on these projects are 
aware, the path to economic develop- 
ment is not an easy one. Yet, the pro- 
posed aid program, with its justification 
embodied in the defense of our vital 
national interests, its basis on a sound 
economic foundation, and its mechan- 
isms encouraging self-help on the part 
of recipients, is a remarkable bargain for 
the American people. There will be 
spectacular successes and ignominious 
failures in the years ahead. But, as 
Economist Robert Heilbroner states, we 
17 proceed with our foreign economic 

Once the great march has begun, it is no 
longer possible to turn back. The changes 
in the balance of the old static society cannot 
be undone. There is no choice but to tread 
the road to its conclusion—however long and 
agonizing the journey may be. 


WAR AND HOPE 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. RANDALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
that only good can come from the meet- 
ing of heads of state and the restate- 
ment of aims and policies in the Vietnam 
war. 

As is well known, the Allies agreed on 
“a growing military effectiveness,” and at 
the same time on an “unending quest for 
peace.“ 

The candid, face-to-face exchange be- 
tween the heads of state in Hawaii 
“should be enormously useful in the joint 
effort to rid Vietnam of its invaders and 
establish the country as a going nation,” 
the Washington Daily News has com- 
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mented, and it adds that “more meet- 
ings, as suggested by the communique, 
could only enhance the effectiveness of 
the effort.” 

The newspaper feels that the resolu- 
tion evidenced at Honolulu is good cause 
for encouragement. 

Here is a concise and well-presented 
résumé of the events—and of the en- 
couragement we can take from them— 
and I should like to suggest that the edi- 
torial be printed in the Recorp, where 
many may want to read it. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Daily News, 
Feb. 9, 1966] 


War AND HOPE IN VIETNAM 


Even if Ho Chi Minh has started, or 
eventually does begin, some type of “peace 
offensive” of his own, this would be no cause 
for an abrupt change in the plans President 
Johnson and Vietnamese leaders worked out 
at Honolulu. 

Communists don't normally cave in sud- 
denly. (It took 2 years of talks to arrange 
the settlement in Korea.) 

The United States is engaged in Vietnam 
to achieve two objectives: to free the Viet- 
namese people of the communism invasion 
and to help them build a country of inde- 
pendence and stability, something they never 
before have had a chance to accomplish. 

Anything which stands in the way of these 
goals (particularly the Communist terrorists 
and armies now being fought in South Viet- 
nam) must be overcome. Anything, includ- 
ing a possible change of mind in Hanoi, 
which may help reach these goals is to be 
diligently encouraged. 

But the success of the effort to restore 
freedom in Vietnam and to give the country 
a real chance in life depends almost alto- 
gether on the Vietnamese themselyes and 
heavy American assistance. 

The Vietnamese not only have to fight but 
they must take care of refugees from the 
battle areas, organize local government, and 
stabilize the economy. 

The understandings reached in Honolulu 
between President Johnson and the Viet- 
namese leaders (Premier Ky and others) 
are designed to meet these needs. 

The two allies agreed on “a growing mili- 
tary effectiveness” and at the same time on 
an “unending quest for peace.” 

Mr. Johnson said, for our part, we would 
“move steadfastly ahead” on the military 
front and at the same time “move vigor- 
ously” to assist the Vietnamese with their 
economic, social, and political problems. 

All of this appeared to support Premier 
Ky's position that the allies must operate 
from strength, and evidence of willingness 
to use their strength, if there is to be “any 
kind of just and lasting settlement” with the 
Communists. There is no other way, as his- 
tory has shown, to deal with Communists. 

The payoff for the Honolulu conference 
does not lie in the stilted communique, but 
in the results over the long haul. 

Nevertheless, a restatement of aims and 
policies for this war—this time jointly by 
the top leaders of the two countries, is an- 
other step in smoothing out world opinion 
of the justice and necessity of the U.S. pres- 
ence in Vietnam. 

And, as a practical matter, the candid, 
face-to-face exchange between the heads of 
state—who never before had met—should 
be enormously useful in the joint effort to 
rid Vietnam of its invaders and establish 
the country as a going nation. More meet- 
ings, as suggested by the communique, could 
only enhance the effectiveness of the effort. 

No one knows how long it will take to force 
a decision from Hanoi—either by military 
force, diplomatic means, or both—but the 
resolution evidenced at Honolulu is good 
cause for encouragement, 
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HAVE YOU REGISTERED TO VOTE? 


Mr, O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, on January 25 of this year, I intro- 
duced H.R. 12297, which is designed to 
encourage voter participation by remind- 
ing citizens through a special postal can- 
cellation mark of the need to register to 
vote. The cancellation mark proposed by 
the bill would bear the words, “Have You 
Registered To Vote?” 

When I originally introduced this leg- 
islation during the 88th Congress, it was 
endorsed by the president of the Adver- 
tising Council, Mr. Theodore S. Repplier, 
and Mr. Thomas D’Arcy Brophy, presi- 
dent of the American Heritage Founda- 
tion. Most of us are aware of the con- 
tinuing efforts of these organizations to 
encourage more Americans to vote. 

Since reintroducing my bill, I have 
again heard from Mr. Repplier. I in- 
clude his letter of February 10 as part of 
my remarks at this point in the RECORD: 

THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, INC., 
Washington, D.G., February 10, 1966. 
Hon. James G. O'HARA; 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN O'HARA: Thank you 
very much, indeed, for your letter of Janu- 
ary 26 enclosing a copy of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 25. 

I was happy that you included my letter 
and am encouraged that you have reintro- 
duced your proposed legislation authorizing 
a postal cancellation mark to encourage reg- 
istration for voting. 

We are, of course, still enthusastic about 
this idea. We have by now had sufficient 
experience with the problem to know that 
constant reminders do increase the number 
of people who go to the polls. Certainly 
such a mail cancellation mark would be 
an effective reminder. 

With kindest regards. 

Cordiall 


y, 


T. S. REPPLIER. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to: 

Mr. CoHELAN (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), from February 14 through Feb- 
ruary 28, 1966, on account of official 
business. 

Mr. Joxnnson of California (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bodds), for an indefinite 
period, on account of official business 
(interparliamentary) . 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Vanix, for 20 minutes, today; and 
to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Roncario, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Epmonpson (at the request of Mr. 
Boccs), for 30 minutes, on Wednesday, 
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February 16, 1966; and to revise and ex- 
tend his remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. TEAGUE OF TEXAS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Boccs) and to include ex- 
traneous matter: ) 

Mr. Lovx. 

Mr. SCHEUER. 

Mr. NATCHER. 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION 
SIGNED 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee had examined and found 
truly enrolled a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title, which was 
thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the 22d World Health 
Assembly in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 


A joint resolution of the Senate of the 
following title was taken from the Speak- 
er's table and, under the rule, referred as 
follows: 

S. J. Res. 63. Joint resolution authorizing 
the President to invite the States of the 
Union and foreign nations to participate in 
the International Petroleum Exposition to be 
held at Tulsa, Okla., May 12 through 21, 1966; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 12 o’clock and 35 minutes p.m.), the 
House adjourned until tomorrow, Tues- 
day, February 15, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2034. A letter from the Acting Governor, 
Farm Credit Administration, transmitting 
the 32d Annual Report of the Farm Credit 
Administration for the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1965, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 3 of the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 
amended; paragraph 3, section 4, of the Ag- 
ricultural Marketing Act, as amended; the 
Executive order of March 27, 1933, creating 
the Farm Credit Administration; and section 
6 of the Farm Credit Act of 1953 (H. Doc. No. 
338); to the Committee on Agriculture and 
ordered to be printed with illustrations, 

2035. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a sup- 
plemental appropriations request for three 
urgently needed and essential programs of 
Government: the National Teachers Corps, 
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the rent supplement program, and the Se- 
lective Service System (H. Doc. No. 380); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and or- 
dered to be printed. 

2036. A letter from the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting a draft of pro- 
posed legislation to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to establish and main- 
tain reserves of agricultural commodities 
to protect consumers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2037. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Agriculture, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to promote in- 
ternational trade in agricultural commodi- 
ties, to combat hunger and malnutrition, to 
further economic development, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2038. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting a report of an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
of the lands in the Bostwick Park project, 
Colorado, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 83-172; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

2039. A letter from the Secretary of State, 
transmitting the Battle Act Report for 1965, 
pursuant to the provisions of the Mutual De- 
fense Assistance Control Act of 1965; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

2040. A letter from the Director, Bureau of 
Land Management, Department of the In- 
terior, transmitting a report of negotiated 
contracts for disposal of materials during the 
period July 1 through December 31, 1965, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
87-889; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

2041. A letter from the Secretary of the In- 
terior, transmitting the 1966 report of the 
Office of Coal Research relating to coal re- 
search activities undertaken during calendar 
year 1965, pursuant to Public Law 86-599; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2042. A letter from the Chairman, Civil 
Aeronautics Board, transmitting the annual 
report of the Board for fiscal year 1965, pur- 
suant to the provisions of section 205 of the 
Federal Aviation Act of 1958, and Executive 
Order No. 11007, issued February 26, 1962; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

2043. A letter from the Acting Chairman, 
Federal Power Commission, transmitting 
copies of certain publications, as follows: 
Glossary of Important Power and Rate 
Terms, Abbreviations, and Units of Measure- 
ment, 1965; Statistics for Interstate Natural 
Pipe Line Companies, 1964; Sales by Pro- 
ducers of Natural Gas to Interstate Pipeline 
Companies, 1964; All-Electric Homes, Annual 
Bills, 1965; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

2044. A letter from the Under Secretary of 
the Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend for a temporary period 
the existing provisions of law relating to 
the free importation of personal and house- 
hold effects brought into the United States 
under Government orders; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant 
to the order of the House of February 10, 
1966, the following bills were reported 
on February 11, 1966: 

Mr. TAYLOR: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 1784. A bill to provide 
for the establishment of the Cape Lookout 
National Seashore in the State of North 
Carolina, and for other purposes; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1278). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 
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Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10431. A bill to de- 
clare that certain federally owned land is 
held by the United States in trust for the 
Minnesota Chippewa Tribe; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1279). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 10674. A bill to pro- 
vide for the disposition of funds appropriated 
to pay a judgment in favor of the Otoe and 
Missouria Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1280). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12264. A bill to de- 
clare that 99.84 acres of Government-owned 
land acquired for Indian administrative pur- 
poses is held by the United States in trust 
for the Apache Tribe of the Mescalero Reser- 
vation; without amendment (Rept. No. 1281). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.R. 12265. A bill to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to give to 
the Indians of the Pueblos of Acoma, Sandia, 
Santa Ana, and Zia the beneficial interest 
in certain federally owned lands heretofore 
set aside for school or administrative pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1282). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. HALEY: Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. H.J. Res. 343. Joint reso- 
lution to cancel any unpaid reimbursable 
construction costs of the Wind River Indian 
irrigation project, Wyoming, chargeable 
against certain non-Indian lands; with an 
amendment (Rept. No. 1283). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COOLEY: 

H.R. 12784. A bill to authorize the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation to establish and 
maintain reserves of agricultural commodi- 
ties to protect consumers, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

H.R. 12785. A bill to promote international 
trade in agricultural commodities, to com- 
bat hunger and malnutrition, to further eco- 
nomic development, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CORMAN: 

H.R. 12786. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DERWINSEI: 

H.R. 12787. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12788. A bill to extend the period 
within which certain ‘requests may be filed 
under the Tariff Schedules Technical Amend- 
ments Act of 1965; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. LIPSCOMB: 

H.R. 12789. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles. to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. LOVE: 

H.R. 12790. A bill to amend section 4(c) 
of the Small Business Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 12791. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act so as to extend to 
September 30, 1966, the period for initial 
enrollment in the program of supplementary 
medical insurance benefits for the aged pro- 
vided under part B of such title; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 12792. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to grant fellowships for 
graduate study in highway transportation 
engineering; to the Committee on Public 
Works. 

By Mr. PUCINSEI: 

H.R. 12793. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code to exclude from income 
pension and annuity payments under the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 for the pur- 
pose of determining eligibility for a veter- 
an’s pension under chapter 15 of that title; 
to the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

H.R. 12794, A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Colorado: 

H.R. 12795. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove certain 
limitations on the amount of the deduction 
for contributions to pension and profit- 
sharing plans made on behalf of self- 
employed individuals and to change the defi- 
nition of “earned income” applicable with 
respect to such plans; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RONCALIO: 

H.R. 12796. A bill to authorize a separate 
sleeve insignia for Merrill’s Marauders, a 
volunteer unit of the U.S. Army that served 
in the China-Burma-India theater of opera- 
tions during World War II; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 12797. A bill to reserve certain public 
lands for a National Wild Rivers Systems, to 
Provide a procedure for adding additional 
public lands and other lands to the system, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Iowa: 

H.R. 12798. A bill to protect domestic con- 
sumers against an inadequate supply of soy- 
beans and soybean products, to maintain and 
promote foreign trade, to protect producers 
of soybeans against an unfair loss of income 
resulting from the establishment of a reserve 
supply, to assist in marketing soybeans for 
domestic consumption and exports, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 12799. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the St. Croix National Scenic 
Riverway in the States of Minnesota and Wis- 
consin, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of California: 

H.R. 12800. A bill to prohibit the Secretary 
of the Interior from authorizing the develop- 
ment or removal of certain oil or gas deposits 
underlying the Pacific Ocean; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H. R. 12801. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States aboard 
certain foreign vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WHALLEY: 

H.R. 12802. A bill to amend Public Law 660. 
86th Congress, to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Agency to provide national leadership 
to reduce traffic accident losses by means of 
intensive research and vigorous application 
of findings, and for other purposes; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 
By Mr. GRIDER: ; 

H.R. 12803. A bill to provide for a spec! 
milk program for children; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 12804. A bill to provide for a special 
milk program for children; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STALBAUM: 

H.R. 12805. A bill to provide for a special 
milk program for children; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 12806. A bill to provide for a special 
milk program for children; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DIGGS: 

H.R. 12807. A bill providing for jury selec- 
tion in Federal and State courts, prosecution 
and removal to Federal courts, civil preven- 
tive relief, civil indemnification, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE: 

H. Con. Res. 588. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the continued independence of 
the Small Business Administration; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H. Con. Res. 589. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the continued independence of the 
Small Business Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HARVEY of Indiana: 

H. Con. Res. 590. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with 
respect to the continued independence of the 
Small Business Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. CONTE: 

H. Con. Res. 591. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the continued independence of the 
Small Business Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Curency. ' s 

By Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina: 

H. Con. Res. 592. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the continued independence of the 
Small Business Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H. Con. Res. 593. Concurrent resolution 
expressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to the continued independence of the 
Small Business Administration; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 


MEMORIALS 
Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


396. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Maine, relative 
to support of the U.S. policy in Vietnam; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

397. Also a memorial of the Legislature 
of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, rela- 
tive to the repeal of section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABELL: 

H.R. 12808. A bill for the relief of Sergio 
Samano Roche and Luz Maria Samano Roche; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 12809. A bill for the relief of Barbara 
Zakrzewska; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 
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By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 12810. A bill for the relief of Maydis 
Esmada King; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr, RONAN: 

H.R. 12811. A bill for the relief of Cavit 

Alidede; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


325. By the SPEAKER: Petition of Pioneer 
Rural Electric Cooperative, Inc., Piqua, Ohio, 
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relative to loans to rural electric coopera- 
tives; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

326. Also, petition of Henry Stoner, Avon 
Park, Fla., relative to trading with the 
enemy; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Future Farmers of America— 
Guardians of the Soil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1966 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, our 
country is once again preparing to cele- 
brate the birthday of our first President. 
Americans, throughout the land will 
pause on that day, February 22, and pay 
due tribute to the splendid and unselfish 
genius of this great man who gave so 
much of himself and his talents in his 
efforts to establish and sustain this then 
fledgling young Nation. History records 
George Washington as a leader in many 
fields and certainly not the least of his 
accomplishments were in the area of 
agriculture. At heart, George Washing- 
ton was a farmer and recognizing this, a 
group of America’s finest young men 
have selected the week of his birthdate 
as their national week. I am speaking 
of the Future Farmers of America who 
will observe their 38th anniversary the 
week of February 19 to February 26. 

I am sincere when I speak of the 
Future Farmers of America as a group 
of this Nation’s finest young men. At 
home, in the Second District of Ken- 
tucky, one cannot but be aware of the 
very strong and the very positive in- 
fluence that the members of this organi- 
zation exert in their homes and in their 
communities. I know of no group that 
commands more respect or receives more 
wholehearted support than our future 
farmers and I am sure this is true not 
only in our section of Kentucky, but 
across the board expanse of our country. 

Thirty-eight years ago, some high 
school students in Kansas City, Mo., be- 
lieved in the future of farming. They 
formed a new organization—an organi- 
zation for farm boys—and employed this 
belief in their creed. Their faith has 
been justified, for it was then as it is 
now—farming is the backbone and the 
heart of agriculture. 

It was in 1928 that these boys first met 
and set forth their ideals and goals. The 
outgrowth of their meeting has been a 
national organization, the Future Farm- 
ers of America, with more than 454,516 
active members in 9,156 local chapters. 
This membership is distributed through- 
out our 50 States and Puerto Rico. Op- 
erating under the provisions of the 
National Vocational Education Acts, it 
has become an educational, nonprofit, 
and nonpolitical farm youth movement 


and has as its aim and purpose the de- 
velopment of agricultural leadership, of 
citizenship, and of patriotism. 

As our great Nation has expanded its 
growth and power, as our population has 
increased, and America, in its compassion 
for the hungry of the world has in- 
creased its foreign commitments, so too 
have the Future Farmers of America 
augmented their program to meet these 
new demands upon our agricultural re- 
sources. Vocational agriculture now 
embraces the study of science, tech- 
nology, and management. The American 
farm and American farmworkers re- 
main the center link in our present agri- 
cultural system. Servicing and supply- 
ing these 7 million people are some 6 
million workers. In the third and final 
link, an additional 10 million handle and 
process our abundant farm produce. 
Agriculture, in a sense, has become agri- 
business. 

To those who love the land, however, 
agriculture is more than a career— 
more than a business. It is a very rich 
and rewarding way of life. The dreams 
of our forefathers are nurtured and har- 
vested and the good earth is replenished 
with hope for the farmers of tomorrow 
to tend. A farm is a masterpiece of 
nature and a symbol of the eternal bond 
between man and soil. 

I salute the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica upon their 38th anniversary. A great 
trust is theirs and I wish for them a 
future of even greater achievement. 


Small Business Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RODNEY M. LOVE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1966 


Mr. LOVE. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill to amend section 4(c) of 
the Small Business Act. 

This bill would replace the present re- 
volving loan fund utilized by the Small 
Business Administration with three sepa- 
rate funds. The first of these funds 
would finance the business loan program 
authorized by section 7(a) of the Small 
Business Act and the loan program 
established by the 1964 Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act. The second fund would sup- 
port the disaster loan program, and the 
third would finance loans under the 
Small Business Investment Act of 1958, 
other than the lease guarantee functions. 

As you probably know, Mr. Speaker, 
since October 11 of last year, the Small 


Business Administration has not only 
failed to grant any further business 
loans, with a minor exception during the 
New York transit strike, but they have 
also refused to accept any applications 
for direct financial assistance, regardless 
of need. The city of Dayton, Ohio, 
which is in my congressional district, 
made application for a small business 
development center but was turned down. 
I was told by the Small Business Admin- 
istration that these drastic steps are 
necessary because of drains on the pres- 
ent loan fund due to several natural 
disasters. 

I strongly feel that this emergency re- 
quires another supplemental appropria- 
tion as well as a change in the structure 
of the loan program itself. 

Congress created the Small Business 
Administration in 1953 because inde- 
pendent and vigorous support was needed 
in the executive branch of Government 
for the Nation’s 4.6 million small busi- 
nessmen. There is no area where such 
support is more essential than the grant- 
ing of small business loans. 

Big business often has the flexibility to 
withstand temporary setbacks simply by 
shifting resources from another section 
of the firm or calling upon their ample 
conventional credit sources. When the 
same challenge is hurled against a small 
businessman, he may go under, not for 
any lack of ability or dedication, but sim- 
ply because he does not have time to 
gather money needed to provide a transi- 
tion to the next opportunity for profits, 
financial repair, and growth. 

Since last October, however, the assist- 
ance that Congress has declared should 
be available from the Small Business Ad- 
ministration has been denied. In effect, 
we have said to the small businessman, 
“When disaster strikes elsewhere in the 
Nation, you must bear a special burden. 
You must survive without the programs 
that Congress said you should have.” 
And, Mr. Speaker, this is by no means 
the first time that regular business loan 
suspensions have been decreed. And, 
1 Congress acts, it will not be the 
last. 

The loan program suspension comes 
upon the heels of another serious blow 
at small business credit by the Govern- 
ment—the increase in the rediscount 
rate by the Federal Reserve Board. The 
consequent rise in the cost of credit is 
already being felt throughout the Na- 
tion. Therefore, small business now 
faces a two-pronged crisis in credit. 

The purpose of this legislation is to in- 
sulate the business loan program against 
drains caused by natural disasters. I 
recognize that my bill does not solve the 
problem of stabilizing the disaster loan 
program so that its proper benefits will 
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always be available. The unpredictable 
timing and scope of such disasters poses 
special dilemmas in assuring the full ef- 
fectiveness of such a program. Possible 
remedies in this field merits the atten- 
tion of Congress but I strongly insist that 
the brunt of such disasters should not be 
placed upon small businessmen through- 
out the United States. 

The business loan program must be 
given a permanent and protected status. 
Appropriations for these loans must be 
carefully planned, fully evaluated by 
Congress, and should not be permitted to 
rise and fall on the whim of nature. 

Congress has wisely recognized the 
crucial value of small business to our 
free enterprise economy, therefore, I 
come before you today, Mr. Speaker, to 
plead for the reform and reinvigoration 
of the small business loan program and 
recommend this bill as a most important 
measure to translate congressional 
promise into permanent performance for 
the small businessmen of America. 

Several of my colleagues have intro- 
duced similar bills and I am happy to 
join with them in this legislation. 


Rehabilitation Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. SCHEUER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 14, 1966 


Mr. SCHEUER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major problems facing urban Mem- 
bers is the deterioration of once sound 
neighborhoods within their districts. I 
think those of us who have this problem 
have a responsibility to bring Govern- 
ment agencies into the area to reverse 
the trend. I have been working very 
hard on such a project in the Highbridge 
neighborhood of my district. 

I have prepared a newsletter to be 
sent to the residents of the area explain- 
ing what I am doing and enlisting their 
cooperation. I include the text of the 
newsletter for the benefit of those of 
my colleagues who may be considering 
similar projects. 


DEAR HIGHBRIDGE RESIDENT: I am delighted 
to greet you and to wish you and your family 
the best of health and good fortune for 1966. 

This year has begun in a truly auspicious 
way for Highbridge. The city of New York 
and the Federal Government has officially 
committed themselves to arresting the dete- 
rioration of the neighborhood. A massive aid 
program, which will include $1,600,000 for 
enforcement of building, sanitation, and 
electrical codes, street improvement work, 
streetlighting, street signs, and tree planting, 
will start in Highbridge in a few months. By 
spring, we should all see the beginnings of a 
new and more beautiful Highbridge. 

In addition, construction for a combina- 
tion new P.S. 126 and middle-income housing 
project at Ogden Avenue and 167th Street, 
will also commence this year. This is most 
welcome news to the community. I would 
like all the Highbridge residents who have 
worked unceasingly over the years to improve 
their community to know that their unselfish 
efforts are now being capped by concrete suc- 
cess. The power and resources of the Federal 
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and city governments are being martialed to 
serve Highbridge and its residents. 
P.S. 126 BECOMES A REALITY 

After years of promises and negotiations, 
New York City announced on December 23 
that construction on the P.S. 126 housing 
complex will begin this spring. The new 
P.S. 126 will replace P.S. 11, which was built 
in 1890. 

In an important “first” for Highbridge, 
a 25-story apartment house will be built on 
top of the school. This is the first school- 
housing project ever built in the United 
States. I am hopeful that many Highbridge 
residents will obtain apartments in the proj- 
ect. It is now estimated that the apartments 
will rent at approximately $25 per room per 
month. 

The announcement by the city that con- 
struction on P.S. 126 will start this spring is 
the culmination of years of effort by several 
people living in Highbridge and a stepped up 
campaign by my office, headed by Jack De- 
laney. Jack and I worked very closely with 
Ernie Minott, Jim Egan, and the PTA’s of 
P.S. 11 and 73 in bringing the attention of the 
highest echelons of Government to the many 
years of frustrating and disappointing delays 
in the development of P.S. 126, 

We held repeated meetings with Eugene 
Hult, director of construction for the New 
York public school system; Herbert Evans, 
Director of Housing and Redevelopment 
Board; Budget Director Shea, and Chief En- 
gineer Joseph Fitzpatrick, to get this project 
moving. 

P.S. 126 will accommodate about 1,200 stu- 
dents. I will do everything in my power to 
assure that construction does start on sched- 
ule and that P.S. 126 is an example of the 
best in school architecture and design in the 
United States. 


REHABILITATION OF HIGHBRIDGE BEGINS 


When I was elected to Congress last year I 
assigned a top priority to the rehabilitation 
of Highbridge. Over the last few years, I 
have been concerned with the continued de- 
terioration of the area. I was determined 
that this trend should be arrested promptly. 

The first step I took was to invite a large 
number of civic, community, business, and 
religious leaders in Highbridge to become 
members of a Highbridge Conservation Com- 
mittee. 

The response of the community to my plea 
was immediate and encouraging. Within a 
few weeks, the committee was operational 
and Leo Weins, vice president of H. W. Wil- 
son Co., took over as chairman. Leo brought 
to the committee his tremendous organiza- 
tional and administrative expertise, and his 
splendid leadership qualities. We were also 
fortunate in having the full cooperation of 
Father Kavanagh and Father Reisig of Sacred 
Heart Church as well as Rabbi Taragin of 
the Highbridge Jewish Center. 

The committee worked swiftly to draft a 
report outlining the specific problems in 
Highbridge for submission to Herbert Evans, 
director of the city housing and redevelop- 
ment agency. After a series of meetings with 
our committee, Mr. Evans agreed to assign 
a full-time staff director to coordinate the 
rehabilitation effort in Highbridge. The staff 
director will work out of an office which the 
Highbridge Conservation Committee has just 
leased at 1155 Woodycrest Avenue, at 167th 
Street. 

We plan to invite all of you to a gala open- 
ing of this office, later this month, to help 
us drink a toast to the “New Highbridge.” 

The details of the program to rehabilitate 
Highbridge are as follows: The city of New 
York has applied to the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development (HUD) for Fed- 
eral funds under the Housing Act of 1965. 
As a result of our joint efforts, Highbridge 
will receive $1,600,000 over 3 years. The larg- 
est single amount of money, $500,000, will 
be spent to provide for strict enforcement of 
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building, sanitation, and electrical codes, for 
community organization specialists, and for 
architects and planners; $300,000 is allocated 
for street improvement work, $175,000 for 
curbs and gutters, $220,000 for street lights, 
police and fire communications systems, 
$5,000 for new street signs, and $120,000 for 
the planting of trees. 

In addition, property owners will receive 
federally insured 3-percent loans to carry out 
rehabilitation and the FHA will insure mort- 
gages at 644 percent interest. Low income 


‘homeowners are eligible for $1,500 outright 


nonreturnable grants to improve their 
homes, 

As you can see, the mighty resources of 
the Federal and city governments will now 
be used to give Highbridge a thorough face- 
lifting and will serve to stabilize the neigh- 
borhood. 

The new borough president, Herman Ba- 
dillo, has offered his full cooperation and 
that of his staff and office to insure the suc- 
cess of our project. 

The members of the Highbridge Conserva- 
tion Committee include: Leo Weins, chair- 
man; Father Reisig, Father Kavanagh, 
Rabbi Taragin, Dan and Barbara Cetrone, 
John Clark, Al Correa, Bob Croghan, Jim 
Egan, Harold Finkelstein, Theodore Frank, 
Lillian Friedlander, Tom Goldrick, Pearl 
Granoff, Phyllis Grunauer, Eddie Green, Joe 
Hirsch, Rita Karig, Bernard Marcus, Mary 
McCrystal, Douglas Merrill, Ernie Minott, 
Frank Negron, Daniel Noonan, Florence 
Parker, John Respol, Stuart Rosensweet, Jean 
Sealo, Carl Sontz, Max Silverman, and Joe 
Polser. (These members have attended two 
or more meetings.) 


NEIGHBORHOOD YOUTH CLEAN VACANT LOT 


To the tune of the latest rock and roll 
music provided by the Highbridge Crickets, 
80 Highbridge youngsters cleaned the vacant 
lot opposite P.S. 73 (Anderson Avenue be- 
tween 164th and 165th Streets) on Saturday, 
December 4. 

The young men who worked from about 
10 a.m. to 1 p.m., were supervised by Father 
Kavanagh from Sacred Heart Church, who, 
in a scene reminiscent of the Pied Piper of 
Hamlin, led the lads from Sacred Heart 
Church over the hill and down onto Ander- 
son Avenue to attack the assortment of beer 
cans, broken bottles, abandoned bed springs, 
mattresses, ancient ice boxes, and other 
debris which disfigured the lot. 

Other supervisory “straw bosses" were Pa- 
trolman Tom Goldrick, Charlie Minsberg of 
PAL, and John Minnich of the Boy Scouts. 

By 1 p.m. the lot was cleaned and some 
30 tons of debris were removed by a shuttle 
of sanitation department trucks. This is a 
great day’s work which demonstrated once 
again the unusually high caliber of commu- 
nity spirit in Highbridge so evident in young 
and old alike. 

The lot cleaning was organized by John 
Respol and Leon Weins of the Highbridge 
Conservation Committee in cooperation with 
Jack Delaney of my office. The men who 
worked so hard that chilly December morn- 
ing are: Capt. Anthony McNally, of the 44th 
precinct; Supervisor Charles Byrnes, of the 
sanitation department; Dan Cetrone, of the 
Highbridge Capital; Roland Carpenter; Wil- 
liam Cronin; Dan Duggan; Dr. Benjamin 
Fleissig; Joseph McTiernan; John McNamee; 
John Minnich; Paul Noonan; Dan Quinn; and 
Neil Sullivan. 


WATCH FOR THE OPENING OF THE HIGHBRIDGE 
CONSERVATION PROJECT, 1155 WOODYCREST 
AVENUE (167TH STREET) 

As you can see, Highbridge is finally on its 
way. I would like to thank the entire com- 
munity for the vital support and coopera- 
tion which has enabled me and my entire 
congressional staff to serve you effectively in 
pushing forward with these exciting pro- 
grams. I look forward to working closely 
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with an increasing number of Highbridge 
residents in the months ahead, for a newer 
and finer Highbridge neighborhood. 


Statement by Vice President Hubert H. 
Humphrey Before the 25th Anniversary 
Celebration of United Service Organi- 
zations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 14, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on Thursday, February 3, 1966, there 
were held throughout the Nation a series 
of celebrations marking a quarter of a 
century of service by the United Service 
Organizations. No one who has been 
a member of our Armed Forces or who 
has had a loved one serving for our flag 
could fail to be indebted to this great 
organization for the wholesome enter- 
tainment and recreation it has provided 
our troops throughout the world. 

In New York City, the principal speak- 
er at the USO banquet was Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT H. HUMPHREY. His vital 
theme was the historic challenge facing 
our Nation for the defense of Vietnam 
against Communist aggression. 

A Gold Medal Award was presented to 
the Vice President. Previous high 
winners of the award, I am happy to 
point out, included His Eminence Francis 
Cardinal Spellman and Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur—posthumous. 

I insert the text of Vice President 
HUMPHREY’s outstanding address in the 
RecorpD and precede it by the inscription 
of the award which was so appropriately 
conferred upon him. 

TEXT oF INSCRIPTION ON GOLD MEDALLION 
PRESENTED ON FEBRUARY 3, 1966, By USO 
or NEw YORK CITY 
The USO of New York City takes, pride 

in presenting to the Honorable HUBERT H. 

HuMPHREY, Vice Président of the United 

States, its Gold Medal Award in recognition 

of his dedicated leadership and wholehearted 

support of USO as it continues to keep 
the faith with America’s Armed Forces, 

February 3, 1966. 


REMARKS OF VICE PRESIDENT HUBERT HUM- 
PHREY, USO, NEW York Crry, FEBRUARY 
3, 1966 
It is a high honor to receive your Fifth An- 

nual Gold Medal, as it is a privilege to join 

with you in celebrating the 25th anniversary 
of the USO. 

During this quarter of a century, over 
20 million American men and women who 
have worn the uniform of their country 
have found in the USO a home away from 
home. 

USO seeks to answer the two questions al- 
ways on the mind of every GI wherever he 
is: 

“Does anybody know I’m here? Does any- 
body care?“ 

And to these two questions you answer, 
in actions as well as words: “Yes, we do 
know and we do care.” 

We have an obligation to our American 
young men away from home—young men 
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serving without complaint and with a high 
standard of performance. 

At Clark Field, near Manila, I saw recent- 
ly young Americans—some of them terribly 
wounded—fresh from the battlefields of 
Vietnam. As I talked with them, they 
showed in every word and action those spe- 
cial qualities of courage and determination 
which Americans have always demonstrated 
in every war. We can surely be proud of 
them. 

In Korea, I traveled north to the truce line 
and talked with American and Korean sol- 
diers in this cold and bleak place. 

Here, over a decade after the U.N. repelled 
Communist aggression, our American soldiers 
are still standing guard in one of freedom’s 
loneliest and most remote frontiers. 

The soldiers I saw in Clark Field and Korea, 
like those in other remote and often dan- 
gerous areas of the world, deserve the as- 
surance that the American people have not 
forgotten them. And USO—which I saw in 
action at Tokyo, Manila, and Seoul—pro- 
vides that kind of assurance. 

And I think it is in the best spirit of 
American democracy that USO, representing 
our three major faiths, is nongovernmental 
and represents a wholly voluntary commit- 
ment on the part of the American people. 

Why are so many American soldiers in 
Asia either standing guard or engaged in a 
shooting war? 

They are there, primarily, to insure the 
peoples of the countries in which they are 
stationed the right to choose, the right to 
decide their own futures—in other words, to 
have the basic human rights of self- 
determination and of independence. 

Self-determination and independence are 
threatened today by Asian communism. And 
so is man’s search for peace. For we face 
adversaries who seek to prove that peaceful 
coexistence is a fraud—that militancy and 
force are the paths to final Communist 
victory. 

During my two recent trips to Asia, I had 
the opportunity to talk with many national 
leaders. I sought their impressions of Asian 
communism, with which all of them have 
had firsthand experience. I did so because 
it is vital to know one’s adversary as thor- 
oughly as possible, and through many differ- 
ent eyes. 

I did not come back with simple answers 
or simple panaceas. 

Asian communism is a complex ideology. 
It is deeply rooted in the tragic past of Asia, 
yet it is raw and dynamic. 

It isn’t the timeworn, bureaucratic com- 
munism that has evolved in other places. 
It is aggressive. And its leaders are con- 
vinced of their ultimate success. 

Its approach is not merely economic, al- 
though it capitalizes on the poverty and 
despair of the Asian peasant. 

Its tactic is not merely political, although 
its hard-core followers are dedicated believers 
in Marxist doctrine, and although it wraps 
itself in the robes of nationalism to attract 
those who aren't yet ready for the full 
gospel. 

Its thrust for power is not simply military, 
although it never has won power except 
by ruthless use of force—and I believe it 
never will. 

The immediate threat isin Vietnam. What 
are the realities of today in Vietnam? 

First, there is the reality that we face in 
South Vietnam no mild-mannered liberal 
evolutionary reformist party. We face dedi- 
cated Communist-led revolutionaries seek- 
ing by force to subject a nation to their will. 
Some of these revolutionaries are from the 
south. Some are from the north. Some are 
irregulars. Some are regular North Vietnam- 
ese soldiers. Some of their supply and 
direction comes from the south. Some of it 
comes from Hanoi. Some of it comes from 
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Peiping. Their creed is communism and 
their means is terror. 

Second, there is the reality that what 
is happening in Vietnam is not an isolated 
occurrence, unconnected to events elsewhere. 
Those who inspire and support the use 
of force in Vietnam have made their plans 
clear. Those plans include the use of sub- 
version, of propaganda, of assassination, of 
sabotage, and of outright military action to 
gain their objectives throughout the world. 
In some places, such as Vietnam, aggression 
has come in the guise of a war of national 
liberation. In others, such as India and 
Korea, it has come as movement of regular 
troops across a national frontier. 

The Communist-backed terrorism in Viet- 
nam is being felt not only in Asia, but also 
in Africa and in Latin America, 

Third, I would point to the reality that— 
faced with this aggressive force—our response 
has been measured and our objective 
peaceful. 

Last April, President Johnson, at Johns 
Hopkins University, made clear the uncon- 
ditional nature of our offer toward peaceful 
negotiation. He has reiterated that offer 
many times. He has emphasized that so- 
called National Liberation Front representa- 
tives could be represented in the negotiations. 

Last May the President ordered suspension 
of bombing in the north in the hope that 
this might stimulate negotiation. In De- 
cember we suspended the bombing again. 

In the past several weeks, the President 
has sent emissaries throughout the world 
to seek some means toward peaceful 
negotiation. 

Initiatives outside our own—by the U.N. 
Secretary General; by 17 nonalined nations; 
by the United Kingdom, Ghana, India, and 
other Commonwealth netions; by Japan, by 
the United Arab Republic; by Pope Paul VI— 
have been undertaken without success. 

We have stated unequivocally that we sup- 
port any effort toward negotiation, no mat- 
ter where initiated. And we have directly 
communicated to Hanoi our willingness to 
begin immediately unconditional discussions. 

What has been the response from Hanoi 
and Peiping? I read from Ho Chi Minh’s 
letter of last Friday: 

“The U.S. imperialists.are clamoring about 
their desire for peace and their readiness to 
engage in unconditional discussion in the 
rope of fooling world opinion and the Amer- 
ican people. 

“Obviously the U.S. search for peace is only 
designed to conceal its scheme for intensify- 
ing the war of aggression.” 

From Peiping has come an unusually 
violent torrent of hate propaganda regarding 
President Johnson’s—and I quote—“filthy 
and vicious * * * basket of peace.” 

It is clear that—in this time as in the 
past—those whose creed is force disbelieve 
the determination of democratic societies to 
resist their force. 

Given this e to the U.S. peace of- 
fensive, President Johnson had no choice 
but to take steps to restore military pressure 
on North Vietnam. 

In announcing this decision, the President 
emphasized that “the end of the pause does 
not mean the end of our own pursuit of 
peace.” 

For we must not permit the struggle to be- 
come purely military, either in Vietnam or 
elsewhere. 

We must persist with diplomatic initia- 
tives for peace, in the United Nations and in 
all the capitals of the world. 

We must counter the Communist political 
thrust with better politics—the politics of 
democracy, of self-determination, of human 
dignity. 

We must help the nations of Asia move 
forward with economic and social reform so 
that the Asian citizen will have a real stake 
in his country. 
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This is where the struggle will be decided 
in the long run. 

We have a clear obligation to help the 
people of Asia and of other continents to 
help themselves. It is for this reason that I 
commend to you the foreign aid program 
which President Johnson submitted to Con- 
gress this week. 

The President has proposed, and I quote, 
“to help give the people of the less devel- 
oped world the food, the health, the skills, 
and education—and the strength—to lead 
their nations to self-sufficient lives of plenty 
and freedom.” 

We have set ourselves no easy task, It 
will require patience and fortitude for years 
ahead. 
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But I believe we can, in the end, succeed. 
For I believe Americans have learned the 
lessons of history so that we may not be 
doomed to repeat them. 

We have learned that the appetite of ag- 
gressors is never satisfied. 

We have learned that a threat to freedom 
elsewhere can soon become a threat to free- 
dom here. 

Can we accept the possibility that the 
struggle against Communist expansion can 
go on for years ahead? 

Can we adapt the use of our military power 
to achieve limited goals while possessing mili- 
tary power in almost limitless quantity? 

Can we persevere in our search for peace- 
ful negotiation in the face of rejection by 
our adversaries? 
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Can we devote ourselves to patient efforts 
toward economic and social progress in an 
environment of violence and terror? 

Can we maintain our own devotion to free 
institutions while opposed by those without 
regard for them? 

Can we, finally, convince those who live by 
force that time is on our side? 

Can we demonstrate to them that we are 
too strong to be afraid, too determined to 
be defeated? 

I answer: Yes, we can and we shall. 

Americans are capable of waging the long, 
hard battle for freedom around the globe 
for as long as freedom is threatened. We 
have the leadership and the resolution to 
fulfill our responsibility as leader of the 
free world. And we shall. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 15, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Capt. Harold F. Menges, Chaplain’s 
Corps, U.S. Navy, offered the following 
prayer: 


St. John 9:4: And Jesus answered, I 
must work the works of Him that sent 
Me, while it is day: the night cometh, 
when no man can work. 

Holy Father, and God of all mankind, 
hear us pray. 

Accept our grateful thanks for every 
blessing of Thine which has brought us 
to this good hour. 

Bless us now with wisdom, good judg- 
ment, and sound counsel that we may 
do that which is pleasing in Thy sight. 
Help us to be intelligent, resourceful, and 
alert that we may face and solve the 
problems of the day in such a way as to 
spread justice and freedom throughout 
the land. 

When we are ignorant, give us knowl- 
edge. When we are asleep, awaken us. 
When we walk in darkness, lead us in the 
path of the just which is as the shining 
light which shineth more and more unto 
the perfect day. 

We thank Thee for Thy servant with 
whom we walked and worked for a little 
while upon this earth. Thou hast re- 
ceived him into Thy nearer presence. 
Give unto his family and loved ones the 
consolation of Thy grace. 

For in the Master’s name we ask it. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
yesterday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 
Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 


on Rules may have until midnight to- 
night to file certain reports. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF CALL OF PRIVATE 
CALENDAR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the call of the 
Private Calendar in order for today may 
be transferred to tomorrow. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time for the purpose of making an 
announcement. I advise the House that, 
pursuant to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi, just granted, three bills 
from the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs may be called up tomor- 
row. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
er, would the distinguished majority 
leader indicate what those bills are? 

Mr. ALBERT. They are House Joint 
Resolution 343, the Wind River irriga- 
tion project, Wyoming; H.R. 10674, dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay 
judgment for Otoe and Missouria In- 
dians; and H.R. 1784, Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Could the 
distinguished majority leader indicate 
whether those three bills have rules? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. The request just made by the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi, to have until 


midnight tonight to file certain rules, 
related to those bills. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND RE- 
MARKS IN THE APPENDIX OF THE 
RECORD 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent, without establish- 
ing a precedent, that all Members desir- 


ing to do so today may extend their re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD and 
include pertinent extraneous material. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 
There was no. objection. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDERS 
FROM TODAY UNTIL TOMORROW 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the special or- 
ders in order for today be transferred 
to tomorrow and that they be called be- 
fore those special orders previously 
scheduled for February 16. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
U.S. ARMS CONTROL AND DIS- 
ARMAMENT AGENCY—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES (H. DOC. NO. 382) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read 
and, together with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered to be 
printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the Fifth Annual 
Report of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

This report describes a year of intense 
negotiation and research. It reveals an 
increased seriousness on the part of 
many nations toward the problems of 
arms control and disarmament. 

In 1965, under the increasing pressure 
of the nuclear threat, arms control and 
disarmament was taken up at the first 
meeting of the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission in 5 years; at the 18- 
Nation Disarmament Committee in 
Geneva; in the fall session of the 20th 
General Assembly; and in private dip- 
lomatic exchanges. 

In all of these activities the U.S. posi- 
tion benefited from the thorough re- 
search and careful preparations of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
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carried out under the authority granted 
it by the Congress. 

This research and preparation has 
been carried out on a wide variety of 
problems—from weapons inspection to 
the economic consequences of reductions 
or shifts in military spending. In all this 
work our guiding principle has been the 
long-range security of the United States, 
which inevitably involves the long-range 
peace and stability of the world. 

HALTING THE SPREAD OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


During 1965 the concern of the world 
turned increasingly to the vital question 
of preventing nuclear weapons from be- 
coming standard equipment in the 
world’s arsenals. We are approaching a 
critical period in efforts to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Many coun- 
tries now have the resources, the techni- 
cal ability, and the scientific manpower 
needed to build nuclear weapons systems. 
We hear voices saying that these coun- 
tries can afford such costly weapons, even 
though they would have to be bought 
at the expense of the basic needs of their 
people. 

I have committed my administration 
to the task of persuading the nonnuclear 
countries that it is neither in the inter- 
ests of their security, nor of world peace, 
to develop nuclear weapons. This has 
been the main thrust behind the efforts 
of the Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency during the past year, and it will 
continue to be in the year we are now 
entering. 

On January 27, 1966, I presented to 
the 18-Nation Committee on Disarma- 
ment at Geneva a 7-point program de- 
signed to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons, to halt the nuclear arms race, 
and to reduce nuclear stocks. I have in- 
structed our negotiators to walk the ex- 
tra mile necessary to insure that the 
weapons of war submit to man’s need 
for peace. 

In giving these instructions, and in 
transmitting this report, I reaffirm my 
belief that it is possible through reason 
and through patient effort to translate 
the world’s common interest in survival 
into concrete acts of restraint and ac- 
commodation between the nations. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 15, 1966. 


THE LATE HONORABLE ALBERT 
THOMAS, REPRESENTATIVE FROM 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Parman] is recognized. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
sad duty to announce the death of our 
beloved colleague, the gentleman from 
Texas, ALBERT THOMAS. Time for 
eulogies by Members of the House will 
soon be arranged and announcement 
made. 

Memorial services for Congressman 
Tuomas will be held tomorrow morning 
at 11 o’clock a.m. at the National Ca- 
thedral here in Washington, at the Beth- 
lehem Chapel. 

Funeral services will be held at 2 
o’clock p.m. this Friday at the First 
Methodist Church, Houston, Tex. 

Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 
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The Clerk read the resolution, 
follows: 


H. Res. 730 


Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Hon- 
orable ALBERT THOMAS, a Representative 
from the State of Texas. 

Resolved, That a committee of fifty 
Members of the House, with such Members 
of the Senate as may be joined, be appointed 
to attend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of 
the House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect the House do now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 10 min- 
utes p.m.), the House adjourned until 
tomorrow, Wednesday, February 16, 
1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2045. A letter from the Deputy Secretary 
of Defense, transmitting a report setting 
forth the financial condition of working 
capital funds, and the results of their oper- 
ation, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1965, pursuant to the provisions of 10 U.S.C. 
2208; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

2046. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report on 
the progress and accomplishments of the 
anthracite mine water control and mine 
sealing and filling program, pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 87-818; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2047. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting the annual report on 
the lead and zinc mining stabilization pro- 
gram, for the year ending December 31, 1965, 
pursuant to the provisions of Public Law 
87-347; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 8188. A bill relating to the de- 
duction for income tax purposes of contri- 
butions to certain organizations for judicial 
reform; with an amendment (Rept. No. 
1284). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. MILLS: Committee on Ways and 
Means. H.R. 12752. A bill to provide for 
graduated withholding of income tax from 
wages, to require declarations of estimated 
tax with respect to self-employment income, 
to accelerate current payments of estimated 
income tax by corporations, to postpone cer- 
tain excise tax rate reductions, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1285). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 731. Resolution providing for 
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the consideration of H.R. 1784, a bill to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Cape Look- 
out National Seashore in the State of North 
Carolina, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 1286). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. BOLLING: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 732. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R, 10674, a bill to 
provide for the disposition of funds appro- 
priated to pay a judgment in favor of the 
Otoe and Missouria Tribe of Indians, and 
for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1287). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 733. Resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H.J. 
Res. 343, a joint resolution to cancel any 
unpaid reimbursable construction costs of 
the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, chargeable against certain non- 
Indian lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1288). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 734. Resolution providing for 
the consideration of S. 1666, an act to pro- 
vide for the appointment of additional cir- 
cuit and district judges, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 1289). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COHELAN: 

H.R. 12812. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Hudson Highlands National 
Scenic Riverway in the State of New York, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DELANEY: 

H.R. 12818. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to reduce the premiums charged 
for the insurance of certain cooperative hous- 
ing mortgages; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

H.R. 12814. A bill to amend section 213 of 
the National Housing Act to permit the more 
effective operation of the cooperative man- 
agement housing insurance fund; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DORN: 

H.R. 12815. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12816. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FINO: 
H.R. 12817. A bill to amend the Internal 


‘Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 


against the Federal income tax for State and 
local income taxes paid by an individual 
during the taxable year; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R.12818. A bill designed to prevent 
crimes of intimidation, violence, and murder 
against Negroes and civil rights workers law- 
fully seeking to enforce the Constitution; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Iowa: 

H.R. 12819. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 


mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 
H.R. 12820. A bill to establish a self-sup- 
porting reinsurance program to protect em- 
ployees in the enjoyment of certain rights 
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under private pension plans; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. KREBS: 

H.R. 12821. A bill to assist city demonstra- 
tion programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live 
in these areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 12822. A bill to authorize the exten- 
sion of certain naval vessel loans now in 
existence and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 12823. A bill to amend the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 to remove 
the existing percentage limit on the amount 
of assistance which may be provided there- 
under for projects in any one State; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. SICKLES: 

H.R. 12824. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor 


By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.J. Res. 835. Joint resolution declaring 
May 29 in each year as Kennedy’s Birthday 
which shall be a legal public holiday; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12825. A bill for the relief of Sophia 

Padilla; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FARNUM: 

H.R. 12826. A bill for the relief of Kim 
Kap Yung; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr, FOGARTY: ; 

H.R. 12827. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a mass spectrometer for the use of 
Brown University; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 12828. A bill for the relief of Isabel P. 

Magno; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. SMITH of California: 

H.R. 12829. A bill for the relief of Mrs. 
Jasmine T. Boyd; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12830. A bill for the relief of 
Evangelos Perrakis; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


National Eye Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. HANSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
today it is my privilege to introduce a 
companion bill to one introduced by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, Congress- 
man FRED B. Rooney, to establish a Na- 
tional Eye Institute as part of the 
National Institutes of Health. 

It is time for us to wake up to the 
tragic waste in human resources that 
takes its toll each year in eye diseases. 

With over 11 million people in the 
United States either partially or totally 
blind, we need to face this problem with 
more than a hope of better days. 

In Iowa we have one of the finest pro- 
grams for rehabilitation of the blind in 
the entire country. Under the excep- 
tional direction of Mr. Kenneth Jernigan, 
this program has been able to revitalize 
lives that were doomed to despair and 
discouragement. Along with this reha- 
bilitation work, the fine Lions Club eye 
bank project has restored sight to a 
-number of fortunate individuals. 

It does not in any way detract from 
the excellent work of these organizations 
to say that we are failing in our efforts. 
We fail, because so little is known, and 
the problems are multiplying faster than 
we can provide answers. In 1963, the 
cost of caring for those already blind 
amounted to more than $1 billion. At 
the same time, public and private sources 
‘spent only $9 million on research. It is 
easy to see that much work is needed 
in this area. 

With more than 80 percent of all loss 
of vision in our Nation due to diseases 
-whose causes are unknown to science, 
we have an urgent responsibility to press 
forward in this area. 

The emotional, psychological, and 
physical disturbances that arise from 
blindness are well known. We now have 


to bring the power of our scientific age 
to bear upon this major health problem. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure, so that the fear that stalks our 
10g in the form of blindness may be put 
aside. 


Albert Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 
Speaker, once again we pause to note 
the passing of a beloved colleague. Too 
often the stalwarts of the Congress, who 
have written so much of the history of 
their times, are suddenly gone from the 
scene. In awe of God's inscrutable ways 
we meet today to register our sincere 
thoughts of ALBERT THomas, what he 
meant, and how we will miss him. 

To know ALBERT was to love and re- 
spect him. During the years he so ably 
served the Eighth Congressional District 
of Texas, I learned to appreciate what a 
fine, outstanding job he did in carrying 
out his responsibilities to his people. 
Loved and respected for his fairness, 
sound judgment, deep courage and devo- 
tion to America, his rare capacity for 
leadership will be sorely missed in the 
years to come. 

He was quiet and soft spoken, and as he 
went about his daily tasks, he had a kind 
greeting for everyone. 

In thinking of ALBERT, I am reminded 
of the words penned by the late Sir Wil- 
liam Osler, the noted Canadian phy- 
sician: 

I have three personal ideals. One, to do 
the day's work well and not to bother about 
tomorrow. The second ideal has been to act 
the Golden Rule, as far as in me lay, toward 
my professional brethren and toward those 
committed to my care. And the third has 
been to cultivate such a measure of 
equanimity as would enable me to bear suc- 
cess with humility, the affection of my 


friends without pride, and to be ready when 
the day of sorrow and grief came to meet it 
with the courage befitting a man. 


ALBERT THOMAS fully measured up to 
such ideals. We shall miss him, but he 
has left forever with us countless mem- 
ories of a wonderful person. 


Albert Thomas 
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HON. JOE R. POOL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. POOL. Mr. Speaker, the death of 
ALBERT THOMAS, Representative from 
Houston, is a particularly great loss to 
the Texas delegation, of which he was 
a senior member. An alumnus of two 
fine Texas institutes of higher learning— 
Rice University and the University of 
Texas, he was also a veteran of World 
War I and a distinguished attorney at 
law. He came to Washington some 30 
years ago to distinguish himself further, 
this time asa U.S. Congressman. As the 
years passed, he became an important 
member of the House Committee on Ap- 
propriations, heading several key sub- 
committees, and serving on the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

But it is not just for his great public 
service that I shall remember ALBERT 
THOMAS. I shall first and foremost for- 
ever cherish my remembrance of him as 
a fine human being and as my friend. 
When I first came to Congress in 1963, 
Mr. THomas was a great help to me in 
learning the fine details of the legislative 
process. Always considerate and gra- 
cious, he was what I think a true gentle- 
man must be. A Democrat who contrib- 
uted greatly to his party, he was liked and 
admired by Democrats and Republicans 
alike. He was my friend, and I shall 
truly miss him. But even more impor- 
tant to note here today is that the loss of 
this fine Member of Congress will be felt 
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by the Nation for many years to come. 
The place of such a fine gentleman as 
ALBERT THOMAS is not easily filled in the 
world today. 


Income Tax Legislation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to provide for a 
Federal income tax credit for payments 
for State and local income taxes. 

This legislation will help produce the 
answer to New York State’s fiscal prob- 
lems. Under the legislation I propose, 
New York State will be able to raise its 
taxes, and the Federal Government—and 
not the taxpayers of New York State— 
will pick up the tab. My bill would also 
provide a credit for any city income tax. 

Under my legislation, New York State 
and New York City will be able to get the 
extra revenues they will need in years 
to come, although I believe that New 
York’s needs will also be reduced by the 
great financial success of the lottery 
about to be established in New York. 

Under the Fino tax credit bill, our 
States and cities will be able to institute 
or raise income taxes to get more money 
without this money coming out of the 
pockets of the people. The Federal Gov- 
ernment will be surrendering some of its 
revenues back to the States so that the 
States will be able to conduct programs 
without running to Washington for 
money. The dollars that are spent in 
the States will go further than the dol- 
lars spent by the Federal Government, 
hopefully, because they will not have to 
pay for a round trip to Washington, and 
resultant shrinkage. 

This is a measure in support of waning 
federalism. Today, when the Federal 
Government is seeking to saddle our cit- 
ies and States with Federal coordina- 
tors or commissars to supervise Federal 
programs, I think it is important to pro- 
vide the financial wherewithal for the 
return of these programs to the States 
without Federal control. 

Federal tax credits for payments of 
State income taxes would have several 
advantages. It would encourage all 
States to resort to State income taxes, 
aiming for much greater tax uniformity. 
It would also mean, as I have said, that 
the States and not the Federal Govern- 
ment would decide just what should be 
done with the revenues they raise. Nor 
would there be any danger that revenues 
would be cut off in a recession, which 
means that States could be in a position 
to maintain their expenditures. 

This idea is not a panacea. I would 
worry that some States might institute 
excessive income taxes so as to get vast 
slush funds. They might be able to get 
away with this because the people of the 
State would not be hurt, just the Federal 
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Government. Obviously, there has to be 
some kind of limit on the credit that can 
be given. 

As a start, I propose that the Federal 
income tax credit for State income tax be 
limited to an amount which shall not 
exceed 20 percent of the Federal income 
tax paid. This will give real meaning to 
the idea of creative federalism. 


Tribute to Albert Thomas: A Great 
American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, the flag of our country flies at half- 
mast today and the hearts of our people 
are saddened because of the death of 
ALBERT THOMAS—our colleague—one of 
the great men of our time. 

Permit me to take this means of pay- 
ing a brief but sincere tribute to his 
memory and to his life of selfless and 
dedicated service to our country. 

We are indeed saddened by the real- 
ization that ALBERT THOMAS is gone— 
never to return to the House—never to 
be with us again in the Independent Of- 
fices Subcommittee on Appropriations or 
in the Congress. 

It is my firm conviction that there 
has never been a greater chairman of the 
Independent Offices Subcommittee than 
ALBERT THOMAS. 

He worked long. 

He worked hard. 

He was dedicated to the Congress— 
to his district—to his beloved State of 
Texas—and to this great Nation. Amer- 
ica will bear the imprint of the creativity 
and imagination of ALBERT THOMAS for 
generations to come as the work he did 
here continues to unfold in growth and 
progress. Our children and our chil- 
dren’s children will live in a better 
America because of the foresight and wis- 
dom of ALBERT THOMAS. 

His grasp of complex and difficult 
problems was remarkable and his judg- 
ment was sound. He will long be re- 
membered for his vision and initiative in 
the fields of space and science and tech- 
nology—and in other areas of growth 
and progress. 

ALBERT THOMAS was one of the first to 
visualize the importance of space explo- 
ration and the technological byproducts 
that such exploration has developed— 
and will continue to develop. He was a 
member of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee and played a crucial role in 
the development of atomic energy. 

He was a member of the Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations and took a 
consistent and strong position for a pow- 
erful defense posture for our country— 
for great national strength—for an 
America more powerful than any nation 
in history. 
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The unselfish dedication of ALBERT 
Tuomas to the national interest will echo 
down the corridors of history as the 
United States meets the challenges at 
home and abroad which he anticipated. 

It was my great honor to serve with 
ALBERT THOMAS on the Subcommittee on 
Independent Offices Appropriations for 
some 14 years. I sat at his side and 
learned great lessons from this great 
man and this great teacher. 

ALBERT THOMAS saw this committee as 
an instrument of service and progress— 
an instrument that touched the lives of 
almost every American through the inde- 
pendent agencies our committee funded. 
ALBERT THOMAS realized this and it gave 
him vision and dedication—and a will to 
create a greater America. 

But—in addition to his great record of 
public service and his devotion to the 
national interest ALBERT THOMAS was a 
warm human being. He had a great 
capacity for friendship—I was his close 
friend. Working with him, I came to 
know him well. He was not only a great 
man but a good man—a man of concern 
and compassion. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, we are saddened 
by his passing. We are shocked and 
shaken by the departure of this wonder- 
ful man, good friend, and statesman. 

Although ALBERT THOMAS would have 
wanted the Independent Offices Subcom- 
mittee to continue its work, in deference 
to his memory, hearings were suspended 
this morning. 

This Congress and the Nation mourn 
the passing of this great man from Texas. 
I extend my deepest sympathy to Mrs. 
Thomas, to his two lovely daughters, and 
to the other members of his family in 
their bereavement. 


Hon. Albert Thomas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
it is with a heart full of sorrow that I 
eulogize my good friend ALBERT THOMAS, 
who this day was called by his Maker 
after many years of personal suffering. 
He was one of the most unforgettable 
characters I have ever met, but I know 
I am the richer for it. He never com- 
plained to anyone and always had a 
happy and hearty “Hi there” for every- 
one, together with a wave of his hand. 

His service in the House of Represent- 
atives spans three decades in which much 
important legislation was written, and 
in which much history was made. It is 
marked with the same characteristic of 
no thoughts for himself, but always for 
his fellow man, and his welfare. The 
people he represented saluted this char- 
acteristic by returning him 15 times to 
this great body. 

ALBERT THOMAS’ position on the Ap- 
propriations Committee brought him into 
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daily contact with officials of the various 
independent offices of our Government. 
His knowledge of fiscal affairs and budg- 
etary procedures was uncanny. He was 
a shrewd inquisitor of witnesses who ap- 
peared before his committee and yet was 
respected by all. 

I join his family in mourning the loss 
of this great statesman who served his 
country well. 


Statement on National Committee for a 
Nonsubsidized Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, critical 
decisions are about to be made regarding 
the future financing of the St. Lawrence 
Seaway. The Seaway Corporation and 
its Canadian counterparts are obligated 
to submit to the Secretary of Commerce, 
by July 1, 1966, recommendations on the 
toll structure. 

Originally, ‘these recommendations 
were to have been submitted and acted 
on by July 1, 1964, but a 2-year extension 
was given to further observe performance 
of the new waterway system. 

The past 2 years have, we believe, 
strengthened the position consistently 
taken by this committee that adjust- 
ments in the tolls should now be made 
aimed at reaching the self-supporting 
level decreed by law. 

When approved by the Congress of the 
United States, the seaway project was 
conceived as a taxpayer-supported in- 
vestment which would repay its heavy 
debt through revenues collected from 
tolls. The original toll tariff was, in the 
opinion of many observers, much too low 
to accomplish this purpose. The failure 
of the seaway to live up to original traffic 
projections further diminished the prob- 
ability of establishing a self-supporting 
basis. 

Advocates of the seaway have claimed 
that the toll structure was too high and 
was one of the factors limiting the use 
of the ports along the waterway system, 
As recently as last year, seaway inter- 
ests suggested that moves be made to 
either, first, reduce tolls on the seaway; 
second, hold them at their present low 
levels; or third, eliminate them entirely. 
While any of these courses would seem 
inconceivable in view of the vast money 
commitments of both governments and 
the performance of the seaway to date, 
pressures are mounting from seaway in- 
terests to attempt to attract additional 
business through lowering or elimination 
of tolls. / 

This thinking was evident in some 
testimony which was submitted to a 
special subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee during 1965 by seaway 
advocates. There was a strong feeling 
that the Federal Government should sup- 
port, through direct or indirect subsidies, 
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seaway operations, particularly promo- 
tion of seaway ports and solicitation of 
cargo for these ports. Despite the fact 
that North Atlantic ports and others 
protested strongly before hearings of this 
same special Senate Commerce subcom- 
mittee, none of these protests found their 
way into the report of the committee 
which was released in September 1965. 

The report itself was so slanted in favor 
of the seaway that the North Atlantic 
Ports Association and many of its indi- 
vidual members filed strong exceptions 
with Senate and Department of Com- 
merce officials. 

The essential problem in dealing with 
the St. Lawrence Seaway has been the 
insistence on the part of its advocates 
and some officials and agencies of the 
U.S. Government that the taxpayers, 
having made a huge financial commit- 
ment to the seaway, should be forced to 
further subsidize this quasi-government 
operation in order to increase its usage. 
This is a flagrant violation of the spirit 
and the letter of the Jaw upon which 
seaway development was founded. It 
also has a very severe impact on compet- 
ing ports on North, South Atlantic and 
gulf coast ranges, which ports have his- 
torically and are now presently support- 
ing their own port development and pro- 
motion activities. 

Because the seaway was nationally 
financed, it is a matter of national con- 
cern. This is one of the reasons why the 
National Committee for a Nonsubsidized 
Seaway was formed. This committee 
now feels that the whole matter of sea- 
way tolls should be given a very thorough 
and public airing. 

It is prepared to join others in pre- 
senting reasons why the tolls should be 
raised to assure sufficient revenue to pay 
out the capital investment in the sea- 
way. This would not only assure a fair 
and equitable program as far as the tax- 
payers and the North Atlantic ports are 
concerned, but would follow the course 
set out by law and legislation of the 
U.S. Congress. 

Evidence mounts that seaway inter- 
ests are dedicated to spending more of 
the taxpayers’ money while not willing 
to pay the costs of additional invest- 
ments. Indeed, the Senate subcommit- 
tee found that the seaway proponents 
would ask that the Corps of Engineers 
deepen and clear Great Lakes channels 
and harbors to 27-foot depths and that 
they would like a concerted effort, in- 
cluding Government participation, to 
interest American-flag vessels in utiliz- 
ing the seaway to a greater extent than 
at present. There are also requests that 
lock facilities be improved and expanded, 
because, according to those who testified 
on behalf of the seaway before the Sen- 
ate subcommittee, this waterway system 
may be overtaxed within the next 10 
years. 

Of great significance is the fact that 
seaway proponents have suggested sev- 
eral alternate refinancing methods. In- 
evitably, these methods recommend the 
extension of amortization periods or the 
lessening or elimination of financial 
commitments on behalf of the seaway it- 
self. 
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Obviously, if the seaway is to be as 
successful as these proponents say it 
will be, then there should be no need 
for lowering tolls nor even maintaining 
them at the present level. Instead, they 
should be raised to more fully repay the 
American taxpayer for his investment in 
this waterway system. However, more 
specific evidence of why seaway tolls 
should be brought into a more realistic 
level will be submitted by this committee 
at such time as it is called before proper 
bodies to present its opinion on the sea- 
way toll structure. 

At this time, the committee wishes to 
state that it feels the upcoming review 
of seaway revenues and tariffs to be of 
vital importance to the whole Nation, 
and that it should be conducted in pub- 
lic; and that every segment of transpor- 
tation, shipping, port, and civic inter- 
ests be given the opportunity to appear 
before the appropriate bodies. 

The actions of the Federal Govern- 
ment in attempting to divert cargo, 
through promotion and other means, to 
the seaway away from ports which are 
more self-reliant and which have histor- 
ically done their own port promotion and 
developing, is shocking. The committee 
feels that more should be said on this 
subject, and that definite guidelines 
should be established to make certain 
that the Government does not unfairly 
use its resources to promote seaway 
ports to the disadvantage of other ports 
in the United States with whom the 
seaway competes. 

At this time, the committee prefers to 
call attention to the requirement that 
the toll program of the seaway be re- 
viewed and recommendations made by 
July 1, 1966, and to ask that this review 
be made part of a public dialog con- 
sidering the tremendous investment the 
taxpayers of this country have made in 
the St. Lawrence Seaway, and the po- 
tential impact of further tax subsidy 
upon the non-federally-supported ports 
in the North, South Atlantic, and gulf. 


Foreign Commercial Fishing Is Damaging 
Our Sports Fishing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 18, 1966 


Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, most 
of our citizens are unaware that the ex- 
cellent sports fishing long available in 
the coastal waters bounding the North 
American Continent is being subjected 
to severe injury. This injury results 
chiefly from the entry of foreign fishing 
vessels into waters close to our coasts 
and the use by these vessels of commer- 
cial fishing techniques which take many 
tons of sports fish from the seas im- 
mediately off our shores. The conse- 
quence is that a major source of recrea- 
tion for many thousands of persons is 
being damaged severely and the liveli- 
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hood of the many persons who provide 
equipment and services to sports fisher- 
men is affected adversely. The problem, 
as well as the difficulty of finding a good 
solution, is explained clearly in an ar- 
ticle by Martin Kane in the January 31, 
1966, issue of Sports Illustrated. This 
article was inserted in the daily RECORD 
for February 14, 1966, at page A713, by 
the distinguished Congressman, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. SIKES]. I 
commend it to the attention of my col- 
leagues and the public. 

Mr. Speaker, I would support efforts 
which can legally be taken by appropriate 
authorities of our National Government 
to provide relief from this depredation. 
Such efforts should extend to negotiation 
of new international agreements if 
necessary. 


The Ford Foundation’s Mexican-American 
Study Project at the University of Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal is heard these days about poverty, 
disadvantaged groups, and ethnic and 
racial minorities. 

The impact of rapid technological 
change, the crowded urban areas, and 
the tense conditions of poverty have all 
contributed to a growing national con- 
cern for the less privileged who live in 
our country. 

We, here in Congress, have voted enor- 
mous amounts of money to cope with 
these problems through the Economic 
Opportunity Act, and the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act, to name 
only two of the most recent pieces of 
legislation. 

On the administration side, the Presi- 
dent has tried to carry out the intent of 
Congress to improve the lives of the long- 
forgotten inhabitants of our American 
pockets of poverty. 

The task has been difficult in the ex- 
treme. Men like Sargent Shriver have 
sought data that would help them to 
implement our congressional intent. 
Studies have been made by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and other agen- 
cies across the length and breadth of this 
Nation to discover the poor and to assess 
properly the conditions of their lives. 
In many areas the task of helping the 
poor has often been made more difficult 
by the lack of meaningful information. 
Many areas of poverty, we now realize, 
are little known to the larger society. 

According to the 1960 census, in the 
Southwest, the Mexican-American peo- 
ple number 3% million, and nearly 14 
million of them live in California where 
my district is located. These numbers 
are substantially larger at the present 
time. 
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For many years Mexicans in the 
United States have been somewhat of a 
mystery in the history books. Today 
they represent a virtually unknown fac- 
tor to national decisionmakers and social 
scientists. 

I have noted that in Washington, New 
York, and other places far removed from 
the Southwest, the term “Mexican” often 
evokes the image of a Mexican contract 
laborer. The Mexican population of the 
Southwest, long an integral part of 
America, is little known on the east coast 
and not much better understood in the 
Southwest itself. 

Books in the public libraries and the 
texts used in classrooms tell the casual 
reader that Mexicans are a rural, roman- 
tic people, when they are, in fact, about 
as highly urbanized as the rest of our 
population. For years Mexican-Ameri- 
can scholars have tried to change the 
image of the Mexican-American; to 
prove to the larger society that the Mex- 
ican-American people, like many immi- 
grant groups, are part of the American 
social drama and that they, the Mexican- 
Americans, are also here to stay. 

Unfortunately, these sporadic and usu- 
ally local research efforts were not suffi- 
cient, and they did little to alleviate the 
grievances of the Mexican community. 
Systematic, reliable, and comprehensive 
information was rarely found. Conse- 
quently, the Mexican-American people 
remained an enigma on the American 
scene. 

Not long ago, the Ford Foundation 
turned its attention to the plight of the 
Mexican-American. The Ford Founda- 
tion recognized that, unlike the Negro 
people and other minorities, Mexican- 
Americans could not point to a compre- 
hensive analysis of their problems com- 
parable to Gunnar Myrdal’s “An Ameri- 
can Dilemma.” i 

At about the same time, an academic 
group at the University of California, Los 
Angeles, began to explore the Mexican- 
American population and its problems. 
This group was led by Dr. Leo Grebler, a 
well-known economist and professor at 
the UCLA Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 

Professor Grebler himself is an immi- 
grant and a refugee from the savagery of 
of Nazi Germany. His work with census 
data and his extensive research in urban 
economics made him curious about gaps 
in the data, and about the appalling dif- 
ferences between widely held stereotyped 
views of Mexican-Americans and the real 
facts. Who were these Mexicans? Why 
were they so terribly deprived in a so- 
ciety of plenty? 

Why was so little known about this 
minority and why was so much that is 
purported to be known so wrong? 

Dr. Grebler felt that only a compre- 
hensive, full-scale study could provide 
the answers and so, together with his 
associates he submitted a research pro- 
posal to the Ford Foundation, which the 
foundation approved and funded. 

Because of this man’s scholarly con- 
cern and because of the empathy that 
he felt for a people whom he suspected 
to be considerably underprivileged, the 
Mexican-American study project was 
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established at the University of Califor- 
nia in Los Angeles. It is the most elab- 
orate study of the social and economic 
conditions of the Mexican-American peo- 
ple ever undertaken. 

Dr. Grebler gathered a staff about him. 

Among the staff members is Prof. Joan 
Moore, a sociologist trained at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and now teaching at 
the University of California, Riverside; 
a young woman of great promise who 
has a special interest in minority prob- 
lems and is the associate director of the 
project. 

Another staff person is Frank G. Mit- 
telbach, also a refugee from Nazi Ger- 
many who, as a child, was smuggled into 
England to escape the persecution of 
Adolf Hitler. Mittelbach, a highly com- 
petent statistician, is assigned the task 
of gathering and analyzing hard data 
on the Mexican-American people. 

To round out his central staff, Profes- 
sor Grebler looked for a Mexican-Amer- 
ican scholar who would be the only full- 
time staff person and who would perform 
both scholarly and administrative work. 
For this task he chose Ralph Guzman, 
a doctoral candidate in political science 
at UCLA: and a man long active in Mexi- 
can-American community affairs, who, 
at the time of his selection, was serving 
as the Peace Corps Director for northern 
Peru. z 

Many other scholars representing dif- 
ferent academic fields are working on the 
project, For example, Prof. Julian 
Samora, chairman of the department of 
sociology at Notre Dame University, is 
doing a special study of the Mexican- 
American population living in East Chi- 
cago, Ind. Prof. Nancie Gonzales, a cul- 
tural anthropologist at the University of 
New Mexico, is in charge of a study of 
the Spanish-American people in that 
State. In Texas, Prof. Arthur Rubel, an 
anthropologist, and Dr. Richard Brymer 
are looking into the problems facing the 
Mexican-American people in San An- 
tonio. Many young Mexican-American 
students have been brought in to do the 
research. 

Recently, the Mexican-American study 
project released two advance reports. 
One, on the relationship between educa- 
tion and income, has provided important 
insight into the social mobility of young 
Mexican-Americans who work hard to 
achieve and are later inhibited by 
society. The other report concerns immi- 
gration. It provides, for the first time, a 
comprehensive record and analysis of 
Mexican immigration to the United 
States. 

Other advance reports are scheduled 
for release within the next few months. 
And a textbook to be published shortly 
on “California Politics and Policies” con= 
tains a chapter dealing with the 
Mexican-American community by Ralph 
Guzman, the assistant director of the 
project. 

Beyond its many research con- 
tributions, the staff of the Mexican- 
American study project has been en- 
gaged in numerous lectures, training pro- 
grams, conferences, and consultations: 
The research work is closely associated 
with community advisory committees in 
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Los Angeles and San Antonio, where in- 
tensive local studies are in process. 
These committees include outstanding 
persons drawn from the Mexican-Amer- 
ican communities. I am proud to serve 
on the Los Angeles committee. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, the 
Mexican-American study project per- 
forms an extremely significant role, and 
I believe that it promises to provide an 
unprecedented factual basis for better 
public policies and for improved under- 
standing between this minority group 
and American society at large. 

I am convinced that this tireless effort 
to discover truth will help people like 
you and me to understand reality more 
thoroughly and to serve more effectively 
the best interests of our constituencies. 
The Mexican-American study project at 
UCLA deserves recognition and the sup- 
port of us all. 


Tribute to the Honorable Albert Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, the loss of 


ALBERT THOMAS, as a Representative of 
the State of Texas and as a symbol of 


great statesmen is an irreplaceable one.. 


My admiration for him began during 
my first days as a Member of Congress 
from the State of New York. 
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All of the outstanding attributes for 
which the image seekers of today search, 
veritably shone in the great mind, the 
wit and above all, the character of Con- 
gressman THomas. I hasten to join in 
tribute today with my colleagues. He 
was a gentleman and a scholar. 

His magnificent verbal sparring on 
the floor of the House of Representatives, 
either in the presentation of a supple- 
mental budget or in his flawless elucida- 
tion of an argument, was eagerly antici- 
pated by each and every Member of Con- 
gress. 

Iam grateful to have served with Con- 
gressman TxHomas in his capacity as 
chairman of the Democratic caucus and 
I am proud to have called him my col- 
league. 

I wish to express my deep sympathy to 
the Thomas family and pray for God’s 
blessings upon them to endure their 
sorrow. 


The Serbian Fight for Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 15, 1966 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, today 
we join the Serbians throughout the 
world in commemorating the revolt for 
independence from the Turks which was 
led by the famed Karageorge. Unfor- 
tunately, the Serbian people are now 
captives of communism, and this great 
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holiday is forbidden in their homeland 
by their present dictator, Tito. 

On this historic day we must rededi- 
cate ourselves to our efforts to see that 
freedom is restored to the brave people 
of Serbia and all the other captives of 
communism. 

The great Serbian leader Karageorge 
offered his life and fortune to rid Serbia 
of the oppressive rule of the Turks and 
the Serbians were victorious in their 
fight for independence and freedom. 
Serbia achieved international recogni- 
tion when the Treaty of Bucharest was 
signed in 1812 and secured a limited 
autonomy. 

Mr. Speaker, we must not only observe 
historic events such as the Serbian fight 
for independence in words, but in deeds 
as well, I urge, therefore, that a Special 
House Committee on Captive Nations be 
established to study the present condi- 
tions of oppression under which the Ser- 
bians and other captive peoples are 
suffering. 

Furthermore, the Voice of America 
should provide more effective and 
lengthier broadcasts to pierce the wall 
of Communist propaganda and deliver 
the truth to the brave people of Serbia. 
In recent years, Mr. Speaker, the Voice 
of America has been reducing both its 
hours of broadcast in the Serbian lan- 
guage and in the nature of these broad- 
casts. The Voice of America gives only 
straight news and under present admin- 
istration policy is fearful of offending 
the Soviet Union. However, the brave 
Serbian people deserve the truth, and 
the Voice of America should give it to 
them in order that their resistance to 
communism be strengthened. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Francis Valiukevicius, pastor, St. 
George’s Church, Rochester, N.Y., offered 
the following prayer: 


Dear Lord, what can a poor parish 
priest say to this great body, on this, the 
48th anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence in modern times? Well, first, 
Almighty God, please bless every day our 
President and Vice President in their 
arduous tasks, bless this group along 
with our Representatives in their deci- 
sionmaking, bless our judges, please bless 
all our fellow Americans, bless all the 
Lithuanians throughout the free world, 
and especially, those behind the Iron 
Curtain; but most of all, shower Your 
blessings on the Lithuanian exiles in 
Siberia. 

On Lithuania’s most important day, 
February 16, we Lithuanian Americans 
come to You, the only wise God, for help 
in our troubles. As citizens of Lithua- 
nian heritage, what must we do to help 
our enslaved people, our people of sor- 
row? Many of you here in our Senate 
have known loss and hurt, perhaps the 
death of someone very close, upholding 
and defending freedom. We Lithuani- 


an Americans also know pain—personal 
and national—in behalf of freedom. 
But now we need your help. 

The very sound of that name—Lithu- 
ania—conveys a cause to us. And those 
who have borne pain will hear and un- 
derstand that cause most fervently. 
Grant understanding, dear Lord, to those 
who have never shared our personal 
sense of loss: who do not know what it 
means to have thousands of our Lithu- 
anian people buried in Siberia. 

Almighty Father, what can I say that 
others may understand that fierce desire 
that burns inside us to have our beloved 
Lithuania regain her independence and 
freedom once again? 

Dear God, with Your help, we will con- 
tinue our sacred struggle to restore 
Lithuania’s freedom. Su Diev. 


THE JOURNAL 
On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, February 14, 1966, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate messages 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, statements 
during the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business were ordered limited to 3 
minutes. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
communication and letters, which were 
referred as indicated: 

REPORT ON 1964 AMENDMENTS TO THE 
ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT 

A communication from the President of 
the United States, transmitting, pursuant to 
law, a report on 1964 amendments to the 
Alaska Omnibus Act, for the 6-month period 
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ended December 31, 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF FEDERAL Crop INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 

report of the Federal Crop Insurance Corpo- 

ration, for the year 1965 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

AUTHORITY FOR COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORA- 
TION To ESTABLISH AND MAINTAIN RE- 
SERVES OF AGRICULTURAL COMMODITIES 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 

culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 

legislation to authorize the Commodity 

Credit Corporation to establish and maintain 

reserves of agricultural commodities to pro- 

tect consumers, and for other purposes (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

Foop von FREEDOM Acr or 1966 

A letter from the Acting Secretary of Agri- 
culture, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to promote international trade in 
agricultural commodities, to combat hunger 
and malnutrition, to further economic devel- 
opment, and for other purposes (with an 
accompanying paper); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT OF FARM CREDIT ADMINISTRATION 
A letter from the Acting Governor, Farm 

Credit Administration, Washington, D.C., 

transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 

that Administration, for the fiscal year 1965 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON REAPPORTIONMENT OF AN 
APPROPRIATION 
A letter from the Director, Bureau of the 

Budget, Executive Office of the President, 
reporting, pursuant to law, that the appro- 
priation to the Department of Labor for 
“Salaries and expenses, Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security,” for the fiscal year 1966, had 
been apportioned on a basis which indicates 
the necessity for a supplemental estimate of 
appropriation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

EXTENSION OF CERTAIN NAVAL VESSEL LOANS 
A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize the extension of certain naval 
vessel loans now in existence, and for other 
purposes (with an accompanying paper); 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 
REPORT oF WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS OF 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
A letter from the Deputy Secretary of De- 
fense, transmitting, pursuant to law, a report 
on working capital funds of that Department, 
for the fiscal year 1965 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


REPORT OF AUDIT OF EXCHANGE STABILIZATION 
FUND 


A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
audit of the exchange stabilization fund, 
for the fiscal year 1965 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS FOR CER- 
TAIN EQUIPMENT FOR THE COAST GUARD 
A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, 

transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 

to authorize appropriations for procurement 
of vessels and aircraft and construction of 
shore and offshore establishments for the 

Coast Guard (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Report or CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD 


A letter from the Chairman, Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, Washington, D.C., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, a report of that Board, 
for the fiscal year 1965 (with an accompany- 
ing report); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT ON FINAL VALUATIONS OF CERTAIN 
PROPERTIES 


A letter from the Chairman, Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Washington, D.O., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
final valuations of certain properties (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Commerce. 


PUBLICATIONS OF FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


A letter from the Acting Chairman, Fed- 
eral Power Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, for the information of the 
Senate, copies of publications entitled “Glos- 
sary of Important Power and Rate Terms, 
Abbreviations and Units of Measurement, 
1965"; “Statistics for Interstate Natural Gas 
Pipeline Companies, 1964”; “Sales by Pro- 
ducers of Natural Gas to Interstate Pipeline 
Companies, 1964"; and “All-Electric Homes, 
Annual Bills, 1965” (with accompanying 
documents); to the Committee on Commerce. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF GOVERNMENT OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

A letter from the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report of 
the operations of the government of the 
District of Columbia, for the fiscal year 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF PROVISIONS OF LAW RELATING TO 
THE FREE IMPORTATION OF CERTAIN PERSONAL 
AND HOUSEHOLD EFFECTS 


A letter from the Under Secretary of the 
Navy, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to extend for a temporary period the 
existing provisions of law relating to the free 
importation of personal and household effects 
brought into the United States under Gov- 
ernment orders (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Finance. 


REPORT OF ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


A letter from the Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, his report, for the fiscal year 1965 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Finance. 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS UNDER THE BATTLE ACT 

A letter from the Secretary of State, trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on opera- 
tions under the Battle Act, for the year 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT ON DISPOSAL OF CERTAIN FOREIGN 

Excess PROPERTY 

A letter from the Administrator, National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, on 
the disposal of certain foreign excess prop- 
erty; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 


REPORT ON COAL RESEARCH ACTIVITIES 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
coal research activities, for the calendar year 
1965 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT ON ANTHRACITE MINE WATER CONTROL 

AND MINE SEALING AND FILLING PROGRAM 

A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the progress and accomplishments of the 
anthracite mine water control and mine seal- 
ing and filling program, for the year 1965 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
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REPORT ON LEAD AND ZINC MINING 
STABILIZATION PROGRAM 


A letter from the Secretary of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
the lead and zine mining stabilization pro- 
gram, for the calendar year 1965 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


CERTIFICATION OF ADEQUATE SOIL SURVEY AND 
LAND CLASSIFICATION OF LANDS IN BOSTWICK 
Park PROJECT, COLORADO 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior, reporting, pursuant to law, that an 
adequate soil survey and land classification 
has been made of the lands in the Bostwick 
Park project, Colorado, and that the lands to 
be irrigated are susceptible to the production 
of agricultural crops by means of irrigation 
(with an accompanying paper); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


Reports ON NEGOTIATED CONTRACTS FoR Dis- 
POSAL OF MATERIALS 

A letter from the Director, Bureau of Land 
Management, Department of the Interior, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, reports on 
negotiated contracts for disposal of materials, 
for the 6-month period ended December 31, 
1965 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORT OF BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS SESQUI- 
CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION COMMISSION 


A letter from the chairman, Battle of New 
Orleans Sesquicentennial Celebration, 
Washington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to 
law, the final report of that Commission 
(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF 
CERTAIN INDIANS 


A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of Absentee Delaware Tribe, Okla- 
homa, docket No. 337 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Oneida Tribe of Indians of 
Wisconsin, docket No. 159 (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Yakima Tribe, for and on 
behalf of the Wishram Band of Yakima In- 
dians, docket No. 165 (with accompanying 
papers); to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Osage Nation of Indians, 
docket No. 127 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, In- 
dian Claims Commission, Washington, D.C., 
reporting, pursuant to law, that proceedings 
have been finally concluded with respect to 
the claim of the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe, 
White Earth Band, Leech Lake Bank, Mille 
Lac Band, Ed Wilson, James Davis, John Car- 
bow, William Morell, Harold Emerson, Joseph 
Morrison, Ole Sam, Monroe Skinaway, Eu- 
gene Reynolds, Frank La Roes, Joseph Mon- 
roe, Archie Libby, and John Squirrel, docket 
Nos. 18-B and 18-N (with accompanying pa- 
pers); to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 
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A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, ab depo eee 
D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
pisete d have been finally concluded with 
respect to thè claim of the Confederated 
Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reservation, 
docket Nos. 264, 264-A and 264-B (with ac- 
companying papers); to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
ceedings have been finally concluded with 
respect to the claim of the Sac and Fox 
Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma, the Sac and 
Fox Tribe of Missouri, the Sac and Fox 
Tribe of the Mississippi in Iowa, et al., 
docket No. 232 (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 
Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 
D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 
ceedings have been finally concluded with 
respect to the claim of the Iowa Tribe of 
the Iowa Reservation in Kansas and Ne- 
praska, the Iowa Tribe of the Iowa Reserva- 
tion in Oklahoma, et al, Omaha Tribe of 
Nebraska, et al., the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
Indians of Oklahoma, the Sac and Fox 
Tribe of Missouri, the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
the Mississippi in Iowa, et al., docket No. 
188 (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Avuprt REPORT OF FEDERAL BAR ASSOCIATION 

A letter from the Secretary, the Founda- 
tion of the Federal Bar Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., transmitting, pursuant to law, 
an audit report of that association, for the 
fiscal year ended September 30, 1965 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON SURVEY OF SCHOOL DESEGREGATION 
IN THE SOUTHERN AND BORDER STATES 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Commis- 
sion on Civil Rights, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a report on 
survey of school desegregation in the south- 
ern and border States 1965-66 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

REPORT ON POSITIONS IN Grapes GS-16, GS-17, 
AND GS-18 

A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Civil 
Service Commission, Washington, D.C., tran- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a report on posi- 
tions in grades GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, re- 
lating to the Office of the Special Representa- 
tive for Trade Negotiations, for the calendar 
year 1965 (with accompanying papers); to 
the Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice. 

REPORT ON AIR POLLUTION BY FEDERAL ACTIV- 
ITIES 

A letter from the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
eation, and Welfare, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on air pollution by Federal 
activities, dated January 1966 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Public Woks. 

DISPOSITION OF EXECUTIVE PAPERS 

A letter from the Archivist of the United 
States, transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
list of papers and documents on the files 
of several departments and agencies of the 
Government which are not needed in the 
conduct of business and have no permanent 
value or historical interest, and requesting 
action looking to their disposition (with ac- 
companying papers); to a Joint Select Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Papers in the 
Executive Departments. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
CaRLSON members of the committee on 
the part of the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as 
indicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 

A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on Armed 
Services: 

“S.J. Res. 725 


“Joint resolution in support of the U.S. policy 
in Vietnam 
“We, your memorialists, the House of Rep- 
resentatives and Senate of the State of Maine 
in special session of the 102d legislative ses- 
sion assembled, most respectfully present and 
petition your honorable body as follows: 
“Whereas the United States of America 
stands committed to a policy of resisting the 
forces of Communist aggression which im- 
peril the freedom and liberty of the people 
and nations of the free world; and 
“ ‘Whereas it is of vital importance that the 
forces of totalitarianism recognize that the 
United States of America, as a nation, will 
utilize every means at its disposal to honor 
such commitments; and 
“*Whereas the present use of American 
military forces in Vietnam manifests the de- 
termination of the United States of America 
to implement this policy whenever and 
wherever the freedom of the nations of the 
free world are threatened; and 
“ ‘Whereas our military forces, in this great 
struggle, are proving a decisive factor in im- 
plementing American policy, not only in the 
defense of Vietnam against Communist ag- 
gression, but as a developing arsenal of 
strength which will provide the means of 
securing a final peace: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, your memorialists, 
urge that the Congress of the United States 
of America, in recognition of the sacrifices 
and heroism of our fighting men in Viet- 
nam, extend the profound thanks of the Con- 
gress and the people of the United States to 
the military forces of this country in Viet- 
nam for their valiant efforts; and be it fur- 
ther 
“ ‘Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be transmitted by the secretary of state to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States, and to the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress and to 
the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives from this State.’ 
“In senate chamber, February 1, 1966. 
“EDWIN H. PERT, 
“Secretary. 
“House of representatives, February 1, 1966. 
“JEROME G. > 
“Clerk.” 
A joint resolution of the Legislature of the 
State of Maine; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary: 
“S.J. Res. 711 
“Resolution ratifying the proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States relating to presidential succession 
and inability f 
“Whereas the 89th Congress of the United 
States of America, at the Ist session begun 
and held at the city of Washington, on 
Wednesday, the 6th day of January 1965, by 
a constitutional two-thirds vote in both 
Houses adopted a joint resolution proposing 
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an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, to wit: 


“ ‘JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMEND- 
MENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED 
STATES RELATING TO SUCCESSION TO THE PRES- 
IDENCY AND VICE-PRESIDENCY AND TO CASES 
WHERE THE PRESIDENT IS UNABLE TO DIS- 
CHARGE THE POWERS AND DUTIES OF HIS 
OFFICE 
Resolved by the Senate and House of 

Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled (two-thirds 

of each House concurring therein), That the 

following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 

States, which shall be valid to all intents and 

purposes as part of the Constitution when 

ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States within 7 years from the 
date of its submission by the Congress: 


„„ ARTICLE — 


““* “SECTION 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office or of his death or resig- 
nation, the Vice President shall become 
President. 

“« “Sec. 2. Whenever there is a vacancy in 
the office of the Vice President, the President 
shall nominate a Vice President who shall 
take office upon confirmation by a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress. 

Sc. 3. Whenever the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives his written declaration that he is 
unable to discharge the powers and duties of 
his office, and until he transmits to them a 
written declaration to the contrary, such 
powers and duties shall be discharged by the 
Vice President as Acting President. 

Sc. 4. Whenever the Vice President 
and a majority of either the principal officers 
of the executive departments or of such other 
body as Congress may by law provide, trans- 
mit to the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives their written declaration that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office, the Vice President 
shali immediately assume the powers and 
duties of the office as Acting President. 

“«“Thereafter, when the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives his written declaration that no in- 
ability exists, he shall resume the powers and 
duties of his office unless the Vice President 
and a majority of either the principal officers 
of the executive department or of such other 
body as Congress may by law provide, trans- 
mit within 4 days to the President pro tem- 
pore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives their written decla- 
ration that the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 
Thereupon Congress shall decide the issue, 
assembling within 48 hours for that purpose 
if not in session. If the Congress, within 21 
days after receipt of the latter written decla- 
ration, or, if Congress is not in session, with- 
in 21 days after Congress is required to 
assemble, determines by two-thirds vote of 
both Houses that the President is unable to 
discharge the powers and duties of his office, 
the Vice President shall continue to dis- 
charge the same as Acting President; other- 
wise, the President shall resume the powers 
and duties of his office“: Therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Legislature of the 
State of Maine hereby ratifies and adopts 
this proposed amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. 

“Resolved, That the secretary of state of 
the State of Maine notify the President of 
the United States, the Secretary of State of 
the United States, the President pro tempore 
of the Senate of the United States, the 
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Speaker of the House of Representatives of 
the United States, the Administrator of Gen- 
eral Services of the United States, and each 
Senator and Representative from Maine in 
the Congress of the United States of this ac- 
tion of the legislature by forwarding to each 
of them a certified copy of this resolution. 
“In senate chamber, January 21, 1966. 
“EDWIN H. Pert, Secretary. 
“House of representatives, January 24, 1966. 
“JEROME G. PLANTE, Clerk. 
“KENNETH M. CURTIS, 
“Secretary of State.” 


A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of South Dakota; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works: 


“HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 9 


“A concurrent resolution, memorlalizing 
the Congress of the United States to direct 
the Bureau of Public Roads of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce to adjust certain ad- 
ministrative policies immediately so that the 
planning and construction of Interstate 90 
Highway in South Dakota, may be completed 
with a minimum of permanent economic 
hardship to the land area and the adjacent 
land area severed. 

“Whereas administrative policies of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads have not considered the 
economic impact of Interstate 90 on the agri- 
cultural businesses and livestock operations 
in the semiarid country of South Dakota; 
and 

“Whereas under present administrative 
policy of the Bureau of Public Roads a suf- 
ficient number of practical sized land service 
facilities cannot be included in the design of 
Interstate 90; and 

“Whereas cattle and equipment passes 
should be justified on the basis of need rather 
than the Bureau of Public Roads present 
policy that these access facilities must be 
justified on the basis of the monetary value 
of severance damages minus the cost of the 
structure; and 

“Whereas there is a need for the Bureau of 
Public Roads to establish administrative flexl- 
bility in recent national policies for land 
service access facilities for cattle and agricul- 
tural pursuits which will not force South 
Dakota operators to sell their Units and not 
make agricultural units unworkable and im- 
Possible to manage; and 

“Whereas proposed changes have been sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Public Roads for ap- 
proval by the South Dakota Department of 
Highways which represent a sincere attempt 
to minimize the detrimental impact the in- 
terstate has on certain land holdings which 
have incorporated sound engineering prac- 
tices and resulted in a reduction in cost of 
Federal expenditures and these proposals 
have been rejected; and 

“Whereas Interstate 90 construction from 
Cactus Flat to Chamberlain must be accom- 
plished recognizing it is in the public inter- 
est to construct an adequate number of cattle 
and equipment underpasses even though the 
reduction in right-of-way damages of an in- 
dividual severed is insufficient to offset the 
cost. Policy must consider multiple owner 
use and the area economy: Now, therefore, 
be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 41st Legislature, of the State of South 
Dakota (the Senate concurring therein) , That 
the Congress of the United States, be and is, 
memorialized to direct the Bureau of Public 
Roads of the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce to make administrative policy 
changes in regard to access structures in- 
cluded in Interstate 90 which will allow these 
facilities at reasonable intervals based on 
need considering the land use of the area and 
the economy of the area; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Vice President of the 
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United States, the members of the congres- 
sional delegation from South Dakota, the 
Administrator of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
to the South Dakota Department of High- 
ways, Pierre, S. Dak. 

“Adopted by the house of representatives 
January 28, 1966. 

“Concurred in by the senate February 2, 
1966. 


“LEM OVERPECK, 
“Lieutenant Governor, President of the. 
Senate. 
“CHARLES Droz, 
“Speaker of the House. 
“Attest: 
“NIELS P. JENSEN, 
“Secretary of the Senate. 
“Attest: 
“PAUL INMAN, 
“Chief Clerk.” 


A resolution of the Senate of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts; ordered to lie 
on the table: 


“RESOLUTIONS MEMORIALIZING THE CONGRESS 
OF THE UNITED STATES To REPEAL SECTION 
14(b) or THE TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 
“Whereas section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 

ley Act permits States to prohibit labor 

agreements that make union membership a 

condition of employment; and 

“Whereas 19 States have such laws, which 
organized labor and President Johnson have 
stated are detrimental and cause irreparable 
harm to the cause of unionism in the United 
States: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Massachusetts Senate 
respectfully urges the Congress of the United 
States to repeal section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act; and be it further 

“Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be transmitted forthwith by the secretary 
of the Commonwealth to the President of 
the United States, to the presiding officer of 
each branch of the Congress, and to each 
Member thereof from the Commonwealth. 

“Senate, adopted, February 7, 1968. 

“THOMAS A. CHADWICK, Clerk. 

“A true copy. 

“Attest: 

“Kevin H. WHITE, 
“Secretary of the Commonwealth.” 

A resolution adopted by the Council of 
the city of San Jose, Calif., favoring the 
restoration of the funds deducted from the 
special school milk program by the Bu- 
reau of the Budget and the Secretary of 
Agriculture; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. 

A resolution adopted by the board of trus- 
tees of the Pioneer Rural Electric Coopera- 
tive, Inc., of Piqua, Ohio, relating to the 
availability of funds approved by the Con- 
gress for the Federal Bank for Cooperatives; 
to the Committee on Appropriations. 

A resolution adopted by the board of di- 
rectors, of the National Association of Travel 
Organizations, Washington, D.C., favoring 
the establishment of-a National Visitors Cen- 
ter in the city of Washington; to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

A resolution adopted at the convention of 
the Macomb County, Mich.; AFL-CIO Coun- 
cil, relating to a Macomb County community 
college; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by Local Union 150 
of the International Brotherhood of Electri- 
cal Workers, favoring the repeal of section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act; ordered to lie 
on the table. 

The memorial of Bertha Allen, of Hebo, 
Oreg., remonstrating against the repeal of 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act; or- 
dered to lie on the table. 
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REPORT OF NATIONAL CAPITAL 
TRANSPORTATION AGENCY—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
HARTKE in the chair) laid before the 
Senate the following message from the 
President of the United States, which, 
with the accompanying report, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

This is the first annual report required 
of the National Capital Transportation 
Agency by section 6 of the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Act of 1965 (Public 
Law 89-173). 

Nineteen hundred and sixty-five was 
marked by significant advances toward 
solving the transportation problems of 
the Washington area. 

Congress approved plans for a rapid 
transit system, authorized its construc- 
tion, and authorized grants from the 
Federal and District Governments as a 
first stage in financing its development. 
As soon as funds were made available, 
the Transportation Agency began the 
necessary work still remaining before 
actual construction can begin. 

There is, nonetheless, much left to do. 
The rapid transit system will achieve 
maximum usefulness only when it is 
extended into Maryland and Virginia 
suburbs. The interstate compact among 
Maryland, Virginia, and the District of 
Columbia will be promptly presented to 
Congress for its consent, in order that 
the interstate authority may develop 
plans for a full regional system and a 
financial plan for its construction. Ar- 
rangements must be perfected to trans- 
fer the responsibility for the system in 
an orderly and proper way from the 
Agency to the interstate. authority, 
These tasks are not easy, and it will re- 
quire diligent effort on the part of many 
people and agencies to master the prob- 
lems that remain. 

The Congress can be assured, however, 
that all of these problems are being given 
the fullest and most diligent considera- 
tion, and that none of them will be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of an uninter- 
rupted schedule of construction. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 14, 1966. 


REPORT OF U.S. ARMS CONTROL 
AND DISARMAMENT AGENCY— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. NO. 382) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting the Fifth Annual 
Report of the U.S. Arms Control and 
Disarmament Agency. 

This report describes a year of intense 
negotiation and research. It reveals an 
increased seriousness on the part of many 
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nations toward the problems of arms 
control and disarmament. 

In 1965, under the increasing pressure 
of the nuclear threat, arms control and 
disarmament was taken up at the first 
meeting of the United Nations Disarma- 
ment Commission in 5 years; at the 
18-Nation Disarmament Committee in 
Geneva; in the fall session of the 
20th General Assembly; and in private 
diplomatic exchanges. 

In all of these activities the U.S. posi- 
tion benefited from the thorough re- 
search and careful preparations of the 
Arms Control and Disarmament Agency, 
carried out under the authority granted 
it by the Congress. 

This research and preparation has been 
carried out on a wide variety of prob- 
lems—from weapons inspection to the 
economic consequences of reductions or 
shifts in military spending. In all this 
work our guiding principle has been the 
long-range security of the United States, 
which inevitably involves the long-range 
peace and stability of the world. 

HALTING THE SPREAD OF NUCLEAR WEAPONS 


During 1965 the concern of the world 
turned increasingly to the vital question 
of preventing nuclear weapons from be- 
coming standard equipment in the 
world’s arsenals. We are approaching a 
critical period in efforts to prevent the 
spread of nuclear weapons. Many coun- 
tries now have the resources, the techni- 
cal ability and the scientific manpower 
needed to build nuclear weapons systems. 
We hear voices saying that these coun- 
tries can afford such costly weapons, 
even though they would have to be 
bought at the expense of the basic needs 
of their people. 

I have committed my administration 
to the task of persuading the nonnuclear 
countries that it is neither in the in- 
terests of their security, nor of world 
peace, to develop nuclear weapons. This 
has been the main thrust behind the ef- 
forts of the Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency during the past year, and 
it will continue to be in the year we are 
now entering. 

On January 27, 1966, I presented to the 
18-Nation Committee on Disarmament 
at Geneva a 7-point program designed 
to prevent the spread of nuclear 
weapons, to halt the nuclear arms race, 
and to reduce nuclear stocks. I have in- 
structed our negotiators to walk the extra 
mile necessary to insure that the weap- 
ons of war submit to man’s need for 


peace. 

In giving these instructions, and in 
transmitting this report, I reaffirm my 
belief that it is possible through reason 
and through patient effort to translate 
the world’s common interest in survival 
into concrete acts of restraint and ac- 
commodation between the nations. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

TRE WHITE House, February 15, 1966. 


REPORT ON PROGRESS IN IMPLE- 
MENTING THE WILDERNESS ACT— 
MESSAGE FROM THE PRESI- 
DENT (H. DOC. 381) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the following message 
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from the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

The period of expansion and explora- 
tion, the great era of successive western 
frontiers, has now become a part of our 
American past. To the pioneer of his- 
tory the wilderness was a foe to be con- 
quered, so that he might make farms and 
pastures out of the endless forests. 

Today’s pioneer has a new purpose—to 
preserve some remnants of that wilder- 
ness from the onrush of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

The ax and the plow will not serve us 
in this struggle. Today’s instruments 
are more subtle. They are progressive 
law and informed public opinion—de- 
manding that we maintain our wilder- 
ness birthright. 

The Wilderness Act is one in the long 
list of creative conservation measures 
that Congress has passed and I have 
signed into law. 

Legislation is one thing; administra- 
tion is another. The executive branch 
must fulfill its responsibility with com- 
monsense and imagination. Our people 
must be given the opportunity to know, 
even for short periods of time, the won- 
ders of God’s creation expressed in 
earth’s wilderness areas. 

The maintenance of our existing wil- 
derness system is a priority program of 
the Federal Government. We are con- 
stantly reviewing primitive and roadless 
areas to determine whether they should 
be recommended for preservation as part 
of our wilderness system. 

The Congress has wisely provided for 
public participation as reviews of the 
primitive and roadless areas proceed. I 
am determined to assure that both the 
Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of the Interior will provide full 
opportunity for the expression of public 
views before final recommendations are 
prepared for transmittal to the Congress. 

I am pleased to send to Congress today 
the second annual report of our progress 
in implementing the Wilderness Act. We 
are well underway toward protecting 
God’s gift of mystery and wonder that 
is the American wilderness. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE Warre House, February 14, 1966. 


REPORT OF THE CIVIL SERVICE 
COMMISSION—MESSAGE FROM 
THE PRESIDENT (H. DOC. NO. 333) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the following message from 
the President of the United States, 
which, with the accompanying report, 
was referred to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith the Annual Re- 
port of the U.S. Civil Service Commission 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1965. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE Howse, February 14, 1966. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
without amendment: $ 

S. Res. 207. Resolution to authorize print- 
ing additional copies of hearings on S. 4, 
89th Congress, for the Committee on Public 
Works (Rept. No. 993); 

S. Res. 208. Resolution to authorize print- 
ing additional copies of hearings on S. 3, 
89th Congress, for the Committee on Public 
Works (Rept. No. 994); and 

S. Res. 219. Resolution authorizing the 
printing of additional copies of the com- 
mittee print entitled “Report on the Five- 
Year Record of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations and Its Future 
Role” (Rept. No. 995). 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, without amendment: 

H.R. 5831. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass and cement 
windows for Our Lady of the Angels Semi- 
nary of Glenmont, N.Y. (Rept. No. 1000); 

H.R. 10625. An act relating to the tax 
treatment of certain amounts paid to certain 
members and former members of the uni- 
formed services and to their survivors (Rept. 
No. 1004) ; 

H.R. 11006. An act to extend the statutory 
burial allowance to certain veterans whose 
deaths occur as a result of a service-con- 
nected disability (Rept. No. 1001); 

H.R. 11007. An act to provide statutory au- 
thority for the Deputy Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to assume the duties of Ad- 
ministrator during the absence or disability 
of the Administrator, or during a vacancy in 
that office, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1002); and 

H.R. 11747. An act to amend section 3203, 
title 38, United States Code, to restrict the 
conditions under which benefits are im- 
mediately reduced upon readmission of vet- 
erans for hospitalization or other institu- 
tional care (Rept. No. 1003). 


STATUS OF TAXES AND TAX LIENS 
IN BANKRUPTCY PROCEEDINGS— 
MINORITY VIEWS—REPORTS OF 
A COMMITTEE 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the 
Committee on Finance, with recom- 
mendations: 

S. 976. A bill to amend the Bankruptcy Act 
with respect to limiting the priority and 
nondischargeability of taxes in bankruptcy 
(Rept. No. 996); 

S. 1912. A bill to amend sections 1, 17a, 571. 
64a(5), 67(b), 67c, and 70c of the Bank- 
ruptcy Act, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
997); 

H.R. 136. An act to amend sections 1, 17a, 
64a(5),67(b), 67c, and 70c of the Bankruptcy 
Act, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 999); 
and 

H.R. 3438, An act to amend the Bank- 
ruptcy Act with respect to limiting the prior- 
ity and nondischargeability of taxes in bank- 
ruptey (Rept. No. 998). 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, ‘for 
myself and the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Florida [Mr. Smaruers] I file 
minority views on the recommendations 
proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Those bills were in the Judiciary Com- 
mittee for quite some time, and then, by 
common understanding, they were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
That committee is prepared to report 
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them, and they will be reported sometime 
before midnight. 

I ask that the minority views be 
printed with the report of the Committee 
on Finance. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the report will be so 
printed. 


ADDITIONAL STAFF MEMBERS FOR 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE—RE- 
PORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported the follow- 
ing resolution (S. Res. 224); which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance 
is authorized, until otherwise provided by 
law, to employ six additional professional 
staff members and six clerical assistants to 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate at rates of compensation to be fixed 
by the chairman in accordance with section 
202(e), as amended, of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, and the provisions 
of Public Law 4, Eightieth — approved 
February 19, 1947, as amended. 


WILFRED C. ROBERTSON—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported the following original 
resolution (S. Res. 222); which was 
placed on the calendar: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Wilfred C. Robertson, widower of Elizabeth 
Bond Robertson, an employee of the Senate 
at the time of her death; a sum equal to 
one year’s compensation at the rate she was 
receiving by law at the time of her death, 
said sum to be considered inclusive of fu- 
neral expenses and all other allowances. 


FRED W. FRAY, SR.—REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported the following original 
resolution (S. Res. 223); which was 
placed on the calendar: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Fred W. Fray, Sr., widower of Iva L. Fray, an 
employee of the Senate at the time of her 
death, a sum equal to seven months’ com- 
pensation at the rate she was receiving by 
law at the time of her death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were in- 
troduced, read the first time, and, by 
unanimous consent, the second time, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARLSON: 

S. 2925. A bill for the relief of Chester E. 

Davis; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BAYH: 

S. 2926. A bill to amend title XVIII of the 
Social Security Act so as to eliminate, in 
certain cases, the requirement that an in- 
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sured individual have first been admitted 
to a hospital in order to qualify under such 
title for the extended care services provided 
thereunder; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Barn when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MUSKIE: 

S. 2927. A bill to amend the act entitled 
“An Act to establish an Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations”, ap- 
proved September 24, 1959; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Muskie when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts: 

S. 2928. A bill to amend title IV of the 
Civil Rights Act of 1964 in order to authorize 
the Commissioner of Education to provide 
technical assistance and grants to school 
boards in support of programs designed to 
overcome any racial imbalance in the public 
schools; to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts when he introduced the above 
bill, which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONTOYA: 

S. 2929. A bill for the relief of Therese 

Elgrably; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

S. 2930. A bill to amend the act of August 
4, 1950 (64 Stat. 411), to provide salary in- 
creases for certain members of the police 
force of the Library of Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana (for Mr. 
SPARKMAN) : 

S.J. Res. 137. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to proclaim the week beginning 
April 17, 1966, as State and Municipal Bond 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


RESOLUTIONS 


STUDY BY COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 
OF THE FISCAL AND MONETARY 
POSITION OF THE U.S. GOVERN- 
MENT 


Mr. SMATHERS (for himself, Mr. 
HARTKE, and Mr. METCALF) submitted a 
resolution (S. Res. 221) to authorize the 
Committee on Finance to make a study 
of the fiscal and monetary position of 
the U.S. Government in view of our com- 
mitments in Vietnam, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. SMATHERS, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


WILFRED C. ROBERTSON 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res, 222) to pay a gratuity to Wil- 
fred C. Robertson, which was placed on 
the calendar. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, which appears under 
the heading “Reports of Committees.”) 


FRED W. FRAY, SR. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, from 
the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, reported an original resolution 
(S. Res. 223) to pay a gratuity to Fred 
W. Fray, Sr., which was placed on the 
calendar. 
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(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. JORDAN of 
North Carolina, which appears under the 
heading Reports of Committees.”) 


ADDITIONAL STAFF MEMBERS FOR 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE 


Mr. Lone of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported an original 
resolution (S. Res. 224) to provide six 
additional professional staff members 
and six additional clerical assistants for 
the Committee on Finance, which was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. Lone of Loui- 
siana, which appears under the heading 
“Reports of Committees”’.) 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE AL- 
BERT THOMAS OF TEXAS 


Mr. TOWER (for himself and Mr. 
YARBOROUGH) submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 225) relative to the death of Rep- 
resentative ALBERT THOMAS of Texas, 
which was considered and agreed to. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Tower, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


EXTENDED MEDICAL CARE 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, I introduce 
for appropriate reference a bill which 
would amend the Social Security Act to 
eliminate in certain cases the require- 
ment that an insured individual must 
first have been admitted to a hospital in 
order to qualify for extended care 
services. 

Last year when Congress adopted Pub- 
lic Law 88-97, it was provided that to be 
eligible for extended care services a per- 
son must first have been a patient in a 
hospital for not less than 3 consecutive 
days before being transferred to another 
facility. While in the majority of cases 
elderly persons who become ill may re- 
quire hospitalization, there are many 
other instances in which the nature of 
the illness does not first require the spe- 
cialized treatment such institutions 
provide. 

I have been informed by reliable 
sources that from a medical standpoint 
there is little justification for requiring a 
prior 3-day stay in a hospital for many 
older patients who are in need of ex- 
tended care. The result of this provi- 
sion inevitably will be to increase unnec- 
cessarily the heavy burden on our spe- 
cialized medical facilities which are al- 
ready overcrowded in many instances 
and which are likely to become more so 
as soon as the new act becomes effective. 

Probably one of the reasons for insist- 
ing that persons first be admitted to a 
hospital before being eligible for assign- 
ment to a nursing home was to make sure 
beyond any doubt that their physical 
condition necessitated and would benefit 
from extended care treatment. While 
this is entirely proper, it seems to me that 
the same objective can be attained with- 
out requiring a preliminary 3-day period 
of residence in a hospital. Consequently, 
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my bill proposes ‘that extended care 
should be made available to an eligible 
person who has received outpatient hos- 
pital diagnostic services if both his 
physician and the hospital from which 
he received such services certify within 
7 days that he is in need of extended care 
and if he is admitted to an extended care 
facility within 14 days after that need 
was certified. It seems to me that this 
would provide adequate safeguard 
against any possible lessening of stand- 
ards or collusive arrangements, because 
each eligible patient would be subjected 
to diagnostic tests by a hospital and 
would have to be certified in need of ex- 
tended care services by both the hospital 
and the patient’s physician. 

Mr. President, although the hospital 
insurance feature of Public Law 89-97 
becomes effective on July 1 of this year, 
the extended care benefits are not sched- 
uled to begin until next January 1. 
There is still ample time to make this 
relatively minor amendment in the law 
which I believe would help relieve pres- 
sure for space in our hospitals but would 
not in any way reduce the standards or 
complicate the administration of the act. 
There is no reason why hospital beds, 
which are at a great premium, should be 
occupied by elderly persons whose indis- 
position is such that they can receive 
thoroughly adequate care and treatment 
in nursing home facilities. Because of 
the obvious benefits which could result 
from this change in the law, it would be 
advantageous to consider and adopt such 
an amendment before this part of the 
Medicare Act becomes effective next year. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2926) to amend title XVIII 
of the Social Security Act so as to elim- 
inate, in certain cases, the requirement 
than an insured individual have first 
been admitted to a hospital in order to 
qualify under such title for the extended 
care services provided thereunder, intro- 
duced by Mr. Barn, was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

g S. 2926 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That (a) 
section 1814 (a)(2)(D) of the Social Se- 
curity Act is amended to read as follows: 

“(D) in the case of post-hospital ex- 
tended care services, such services are or were 
required to be given on an inpatient basis 
because the individual needs or needed 
eS nursing care on a continuing basis 

‘or— 

„) any of the conditions with respect 
to which he was receiving inpatient hos- 
pital services (or services which would con- 
stitute inpatient hospital services if the in- 
stitution met the requirements of paragraphs 
(6) and (8) of section 1861(e)) prior to 
transfer to the extended care facility or for 
a condition requiring such extended care 
services which arose after such transfer and 
while he was still in the facility for treat- 
ment of the condition or conditions for 
which he was receiving such inpatient hos- 
pital services, or 
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“(ii) any condition requiring such ex- 
tended care services and the existence of 
which was discovered or confirmed as a result 
of findings made while the individual was 
receiving outpatient diagnostic services, or, 
in the case of an individual who has been 
admitted to an extended care facility for 
such a condition, any other condition arising 
while he is in such faeility:“. 

(b) The first sentence of section 1861(i) 
of such Act is amended to read as follows: 
“The term ‘post-hospital extended care serv- 
ices’ means extended care services furnished 
an individual (A) after transfer from a hos- 
pital in which he was an inpatient for not 
less than three consecutive days before his 
discharge from the hospital in connection 
with such transfer, or (B) after he has re- 
ceived outpatient hospital diagnostic serv- 
ices, if, after reviewing the findings revealed 
by such services, his physican and the hos- 
pital from which he received such services 
certify (not later than 7 days after the termi- 
nation of such services) that he is in im- 
mediate need of extended care services, and 
if he is admitted to an extended care facility 
within 14 days after the date on which his 
need for extended care services was 80 
certified.” 


AMENDMENTS TO PUBLIC LAW 86- 
380, AN ACT TO ESTABLISH AN 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Sub- 
committee on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions, of which I am the chairman, re- 
cently released its “Report on the 5-Year 
Record of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations.” This sur- 
vey was based on hearings held by the 
House and Senate Subcommittees on In- 
tergovernmental Relations in May 1965 
on the operations of the Commission. 
Those proceedings revealed that the 
Commission has achieved a high level of 
competence and productivity in its con- 
tinuing and vital study of problems af- 
fecting intergovernmental relations at 
the Federal, State, and local levels. The 
Commission, composed of members from 
all levels of government, has developed a 
reputation for sound legislative recom- 
mendations and meticulous staff work. 
This was attested to by some 19 witness- 
es, among them the senior Senator from 
South Dakota and the senior Senator 
from North Carolina, as well as 47 of. the 
56 reports and statements submitted by 
State and local officials and organiza- 
tions, professional and public interest 
groups, and other interested individuals. 

I shall not attempt here to summarize 
the accomplishments of the Commission; 
the report of the subcommittee details 
this record thoroughly. But it should be 
remembered that the far-reaching eco- 
nomic and social legislation of the past 
5 years cannot be realized unless and 
until we have improved intergovernmen- 
tal machinery to provide a high degree of 
coordination and cooperation among ad- 
ministrators and programs at all levels of 
government. It is precisely in this area 
that the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations is making a vital 
contribution. 

During the course of the hearings last 
year, several witnesses suggested changes 
in Public Law 86-380, the act which es- 
tablished the Commission in 1959. The 
subcommittee has studied these sugges- 
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tions and recommends five for considera- 
tion by the Congress. These have been 
incorporated in the bill which I am pre- 
senting today. 

Most of these changes are minor and 
of a corrective or procedural nature. 

First, changes in names of two organi- 
zations named in the original act require 
correction. 

Second, an amendment is proposed. 
which will allow a member of the Com- 
mission to serve until his reappointment, 
or until his successor is appointed. This. 
will eliminate gaps in the Commission 
at those times when there are delays in 
appointments and reappointments to the 
Commission. 

Third, an amendment is proposed to set 
the salary of the Executive Director of 
the Commission at level IV of the Fed- 
eral Executive Salary Act of 1964. This. 
would be equal to salaries paid to such 
Federal positions as members of regula- 
tory commissions, assistant departmen-- 
tal secretaries, and the Chairman of the 
Tariff Commission, and would conform 
with the original intent of legislation 
which set the Executive Director’s salary 
at a level comparable with the heads of 
small Federal agencies. 

Fourth, a minor change in the word- 
ing of the original act concerning 
compensation of Commission members 
who are not full-time Federal, State or 
local officials is proposed. Use of the 
word “shall” in the original act has re- 
sulted, in at least one instance, in a man- 
datory construction by a State attorney 
general which prevented a State legisla- 
tor from accepting appointment on the 
Commission. 

Finally, a fifth proposal would permit 
State and local governments and their 
organizations, as well as interested non- 
profit organizations, to contribute funds 
toward supporting the operation of the 
Commission. 

The bill has been recommended by the 
subcommittee and incorporates these 
five changes. I believe it will strengthen 
the Advisory Commission in its continu- 
ing work of resolving critical Federal, 
State, and local questions. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2927) to amend the act. 
entitled “An act to establish an Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions,” approved September 24, 1959, in- 
troduced by Mr. MUSKIE, was received, 
read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 
and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That para- 
graphs (6) and (7) of section 3(a) of the 
Act entitled “An Act to establish an Advisory 
Commission on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions”, approved September 24, 1959 (73 Stat. 
703; 5 U.S.C. 2373(a)), are amended to read 
as follows: 

“(6) Four appointed by the President from 
a panel of at least eight mayors submitted 
jointly by the National League of Cities and 
the United States Conference of Mayors; and. 
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“(7) Three appointed by the President 
from a panel of at least six elected county 
officers submitted by the National Associa- 
tion of Counties.” 

Sec. 2. Subsection (c) of section 3 of such 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2373(c)) is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(c) The term of office of each member of 
the Commission shall be two years; members 
shall be eligible for reappointment; and, ex- 
cept as provided in section 4(d), members 
shall serve until their successors are ap- 
pointed.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (f) of section 6 of such 
Act (5 U.S.C, 2376 (f)) is amended to read as 
follows: 

f) No individual employed in the service 
of the Commission shall be paid compensa- 
tion for such employment at a rate in excess 
of the rate provided for grade 18 under the 
General Schedule of the Classification Act of 
1949, as amended, except that the executive 
director of the Commission shall receive com- 
pensation at the rate prescribed for level IV 
in the Federal Executive Salary Schedule of 
the Federal Executive Salary Act of 1964.“ 

Sec. 4. Subsection (b) of section 7 of such 
Act (5 U.S.C. 2377(b)) is amended by strik- 
ing out “shall receive compensation" and in- 
serting in lieu thereof may receiye com- 
pensation”. 

Sec. 5. Such Act is further amended by 
adding at the end thereof a new section as 
follows: 

“Sec. 9. The Commission is authorized to 
receive funds through grants, contracts, and 
contributions from State and local govern- 
ments and organizations thereof, and from 
departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and from foundations and non- 
profit organizations. Such funds may be re- 
ceived and expended by the Commission only 
for purposes of this Act. In making appro- 
priations to the Commission the Congress 
shall consider the amount of any funds re- 
ceived by the Commission in addition to 
those funds appropriated to it by the 
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FEDERAL ASSISTANCE FOR SCHOOL 
BOARDS ATTEMPTING TO COR- 
RECT RACIAL IMBALANCES IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I introduce for appropriate 
reference a bill designed to provide Fed- 
eral assistance to local school boards act- 
ing to correct racial imbalance in their 
schools. 

Any matter affecting the quality of our 
education and the well-being of our chil- 
dren must concern us seriously. An ade- 
quate education is the cornerstone. of 
good citizenship, and in today’s complex 
world, an economic necessity. It is not 
a privilege made available only to the 
few. It is the indispensable equipment 
of all freemen and their key to equal op- 
portunity. A good education is impor- 
tant for all children. But it is especially 
vital for the disadvantaged, particularly 
our Negro citizens. 

The American Negro, if he is to have 
faith in any of our society’s institutions, 
must have faith in our schools. A school 
is the only institution which, by its very 
nature, involves a daily effort to give to 
its students something they did not have 
before, and make of them something they 
were not before. Without equal educa- 
tional opportunities, the American Ne- 
gro will never obtain the full citizenship 
which is his birthright. Because of ra- 
cial imbalance in public schools, many a 
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Negro child today is being denied this 
opportunity. Once it is denied, the 
harmful effects in most cases can never 
be completely overcome. 

The harm occurring from racially im- 
balanced public schools affects many 
American families, both in my own State 
of Massachusetts and in many other 
areas of the country. 

The legal consequences of de jure and 
de facto segregation may be different, 
but, because the harm is the same, I be- 
lieve it should be a part of our national 
policy to support local programs de- 
signed to overcome the problem of ra- 
cially imbalanced schools. 

Brown against Board of Education es- 
tablished conclusively that the enforced 
assignment of students to public schools 
on the basis of race is forbidden by the 
U.S. Constitution. These decisions and 
others which have followed directly af- 
fected all of our Southern States, and 
the District of Columbia, which at that 
time had educational facilities based on 
a system of legally enforced or de jure 
segregation. 

But the legal impact of the school 
segregation cases on segregated public 
school systems in the North and West of 
our Nation is less clear. With some ex- 
ceptions, segregation in educational fa- 
cilities in the North and West does not 
exist as a result of purposeful official ac- 
tions. But it does exist nonetheless. As 
a result of a past history of residential 
segregation combined with a commonly 
observed school policy of pupil assign- 
ment based on place of residence, school 
systems which are highly segregated de 
facto by color can be found in almost 
every major city in the North and West. 

In my own State of Massachusetts, for 
example, a study last year by the Massa- 
chusetts Advisory Committee on Racial 
Imbalance and Education found that 
“most Negro children in Massachusetts 
attended predominantly Negro schools 
while the overwhelming majority of 
white citizens attend schools that are 
either all white or have fewer than five 
nonwhite children enrolled.” Massa- 
chusetts is one example, but by no means 
the most striking one. The problem of 
de facto school segregation, or racial im- 
balance, is even more severe in those 
Northern and Western States which have 
a higher percentage of nonwhite citizens 
than my own State does. 

Whether school segregation is de jure, 
as in the South, or de facto, as in the 
North, it causes the same injury to our 
schoolchildren, white or Negro. As Chief 
Justice Earl Warren said in Brown 
against Board of Education, the separa- 
tion of some children from others of 
similar age and qualifications because of 
their race “generates a feeling of in- 
feriority as to their status that may af- 
fect their hearts and minds in a way 
unlikely ever to be undone.” 

Segregation by color, whatever the 
reason, is harmful to schoolchildren. 
The eminent authorities cited in Brown 
against Board of Education and numer- 
ous studies since that ruling testify to 
this. The studies indicate that separa- 
tion of schoolchildren by race leads to 
ignorance of other races, and that this 
ignorance breeds prejudice and fear. 
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The damage is particularly severe for the 
Negro child, whose preschool experiences 
with the harmful effects of racial dis- 
crimination are reinforced by a racially 
imbalanced school. 

As the Panel on Education of the plan- 
ning session for the White House Con- 
ference put it: 

All the evidence indicates that Negro chil- 
dren receive an education deficient in qual- 
ity by every standard of quality—academic, 
achievement, teaching, supervision, mate- 
rials, facilities, curriculums, building stand- 
ards, and so forth—and by every measure- 
ment of consequences—reading ability, at- 
tendance at college, dropout rate, IQ, and 
other tests, and incidence of personal aliena- 
tion and social disorganization (crime and 
delinquency, drug addiction, family insta- 
bility, menial jobs, and unemployment). 
There is clear documentary evidence of a 
direct relationship between segregated 
schools and inferior education, and of cumu- 
lative academic retardation among children 
in Negro ghettos.’ There is evidence 
also that this waste is remediable, hence the 
greater tragedy. 


A public school system should provide 
the means and the opportunity for each 
child to develop his unique individual po- 
tential to its fullest capacity. It should 
also be the training ground for the child’s 
future life as a citizen in a multiracial 
culture. A racially imbalanced school 
may not achieve the first objective be- 
cause a Negro child’s motivation to learn 
may be crippled by the segregation he ex- 
periences in his school environment. 
And it may not achieve the second objec- 
tive because a Negro child who has been 
isolated from the majority group during 
his school years will often be ill-equipped 
to take his place in an integrated world. 

Small children, Negro or white, do not. 
make fine legal distinctions between de 
jure and de facto segregation. But they 
do know what they see—and they ob- 
serve that the separateness they experi- 
ence is based on color. 

But although the harmful effects of 
both de jure and de facto segregation are 
the same, the law until now has distin- 
guished between them. The most recent. 
decisions of the U.S. Supreme Court sug- 
gest that, although a local board of edu- 
cation has the legal power to correct ra- 
cial imbalance, it does not have the legal 
duty to correct such imbalance. 

These decisions reflect in part the 
jurisprudential problems contained im 
the 14th amendment’s requirement of 
“State action.” And they also refiect, I 
believe, judicial recognition both of the 
complexities involved in the administra- 
tion of a public school system and of the 
historic faith we have placed in the abil- 
ity of a local community to best run its: 
own schools. 

I realize that correcting racial imbal- 
ance is often difficult, and that a local 
school board is justified in weighing the 
competing considerations which inevi- 
tably attend the formulation of sound 
school policies. And I recognize that if 
we are to eliminate concentrations of 
Negro pupils in certain schools, we must- 
try to do it without violating logical at- 
tendance areas or sacrificing other 
sound educational considerations. There 
are important values to be preserved in 


the neighborhood school concept, and in 
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keeping to a minimum the dislocations to 
which small children are subjected. 

And I am also aware that the problem 
we face in our schools is not simply one 
of racial imbalance, but also a problem 
of inferior schools and of culturally de- 
prived children. I tend to agree with the 
findings of the Allen Report in New York, 
that total desegregation of all schools is 
simply not obtainable in the foreseeable 
future and neither planning nor pressure 
can change that fact.” That day will not 
come until we have succeeded in break- 
ing completely all aspects of the cycle of 
poverty, ghetto housing, ghetto schools, 
and unskilled jobs which deny Negroes 
equality of opportunity. 

But these qualifications and competing 
considerations do not alter the basic 
reality—that racial imbalance in schools 
is harming our children, hampering our 
educational objectives, and denying our 
principle of equal educational opportu- 
nity. Although there may be no consti- 
tutional compulsion requiring the com- 
plete and immediate elimination of racial 
imbalance, it seems basic to me that those 
school districts which wish to alleviate 
this problem should receive the encour- 
agement and support of the Federal 
Government. 

For this reason I introduce today a bill 
which would amend title IV of the civil 
rights of 1964, to authorize the Commis- 
sioner of Education to provide technical 
assistance and grants to school boards 
which have drawn up programs for over- 
coming racial imbalance in their public 
schools. 

Present law does not provide for Fed- 
eral assistance to education programs 
designed to deal with this problem. Title 
III of the original administration civil 
rights bill of 1964 did make specific pro- 
vision for the inclusion of areas of racial 
imbalance in all programs, loan, grant, 
and assistance projects concerned with 
the study and alleviation of segregation 
in public education. But these references 
were eliminated in committee, and the 
bill as passed provided specifically that 
“desegregation shall not mean the as- 
signment to public schools in order to 
overcome racial imbalance.” 

In administering this bill, therefore, 
the Office of Education has been severely 
limited in the assistance it could provide 
to educational programs designed to deal 
with de facto segregation. This assist- 
ance is even further limited by the fact 
that only $5 million is currently available 
for all programs in grade school, high 
school, and universities dealing with 
racial segregation; while requests for 
assistance presently exceed $20 million. 

The proposal I offer today would re- 
store the present law to its original form, 
and permit the same kind of assistance 
to school boards acting to correct de 
facto segregation as it currently makes 
available to school boards acting to cor- 
rect de jure segregation. 

This proposal would authorize the 
Commissioner of Education: 

First. To include studies of racial im- 
balance in his survey of equality in edu- 
cational opportunities throughout the 
United States; 

Second. To make technical assistance 
available upon request to those school 
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districts which want to prepare, adopt, 
and implement plans for the correction 
of racial imbalance; 

Third. To arrange for the operation of 
special training institutes designed to 
improve the ability of personnel who deal 
with educational problems occasioned by 
racial imbalance in school systems. 

In addition to the programs already 
authorized in title IV, section 405—pro- 
viding for inservice training for teachers 
and school personnel and the employ- 
ment of special advisors on problems re- 
sulting from desegregation or racial im- 
balance—my bill would also make grants 
available for the following school proj- 
ects on racial imbalance. 

First. The development and introduc- 
tion of new curricular material. 

Second. The taking of surveys and as- 
sessments leading to redistricting or re- 
allocation of school facilities. 

Third. The development of teacher 
exchange programs. 

Fourth. The establishment of trans- 
portation projects within a school com- 
munity. 

Finally, a new provision under this 
section would make supplemental con- 
struction funds available for two pur- 
poses: the increasing of facilities in cen- 
tralized districts so these districts can 
absorb outlying and outmoded school- 
houses and, the encouraging of new 
methods of school design and construc- 
tion which can contribute to eliminating 
racial imbalance. 

Under the proposal I offer today, $50 
million would be appropriated for title 
Iv. This increase is necessary both to 
finance the expected projects forthcom- 
ing from the expansion of the act to in- 
clude racial imbalance plans, and also to 
finance more adequately the existing au- 
thority to assist de jure desegregation 
programs. The Office of Education esti- 
mates that this amount is the absolute 
realistic minimum required if a satis- 
factory Federal effort is to be made. 

Mr. President, I want to stress that my 
proposal contains no coercive features 
whatsoever. It does not require any 
school board to take any action. It is 
simply designed to help those school 
boards who have determined that a pro- 
gram to correct racial imbalance is nec- 
essary and who can make good use of the 
Federal funds which my proposal would 
provide. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill lie on the desk for 10 
days for the purpose of permitting addi- 
tional Senators to join as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

The bill (S. 2928) to amend title IV 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in order 
to authorize the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation to provide technical assistance 
and grants to school boards in support of 
programs designed to overcome any ra- 
cial imbalance in the public schools, in- 
troduced by Mr. KENNEDY of Massachu- 
setts, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 
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THE NEED FOR A THOROUGH IN- 
QUIRY INTO OUR FISCAL AND 
MONETARY POLICIES BY VIRTUE 
OF THE VIETNAM CONFLICT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, to- 
day the brooding specter of the war in 
Vietnam looms large over Washington. 

Government officials, members of the 
communications media, and the Ameri- 
can public in general, all realize that the 
single most important issue currently 
facing this Nation is the conduct of our 
policy in a small beleaguered country 
thousands of miles from our own shores. 
In fact, whether they uphold, or would 
have us renounce our commitment to 
the people of South Vietnam, Senators, 
columnists, businessmen, students, and 
all men of good will affirm that the pur- 
suit of peace in southeast Asia is of over- 
riding importance to the United States 
and every one of our partners in the free 
world. 

But, concerned as we are over events 
in South Vietnam itself, we cannot lose 
sight of the problems related to the eco- 
nomic strength which undergirds Amer- 
ica’s ability to meet her responsibilities 
there—as well as in other friendly na- 
tions and at home. We cannot and must 
not allow the political and military ques- 
tions about the Vietnamese struggle to 
obscure the implications for our economy 
of the increased spending required to 
sustain that struggle. 

Yet, though a thorough knowledge of 
present and future economic trends is 
vital to intelligent policymaking, there 
has been a surprisingly small amount of 
public concern and no widespread debate 
thus far in this area. A few economists 
and some business leaders have come 
forward with varying economic analyses 
and widely differing proposals, but their 
efforts have received scant attention. 

Mr. President, the Constitution of the 
United States places the final responsi- 
bility for the conduct of our foreign re- 
lations in the hands of the President. 
So, while debate in Congress over the 
conflict in Vietnam may prove healthy, 
may help clarify the issues at stake, and 
may even develop workable alterna- 
tives—still, in the final analysis—we 
cannot displace that ultimate responsi- 
bility of the Chief Executive—that final 
decision which is always his. 

However, the same Constitution vests 
in Congress the primary responsibility 
for the American economy. It is we 
who must enact the laws levying taxes, 
imposing duties, appropriating moneys, 
and regulating commerce. And, if we 
are to legislate in a manner that will per- 
mit us to meet our international obliga- 
tions while maintaining a growing, ex- 
panding domestic economy, Congress 
must assemble all the facts and informa- 
tion necessary to the task. 

We must probe beneath surface ap- 
pearances and examine in detail ran- 
kling questions that have yet to be re- 
solved to everyone’s satisfaction. 

Mr. President, I, for one, am convinced 
that the United States is following the 
only just and honorable course of policy 
open to us in Vietnam. 

But, I also believe that we would be 
derelict in our duty if we did not ascer- 
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tain whether we can truly afford “guns 
and butter“ without endangering our 
economic health; whether a sudden in- 
crease in military expenditures combined 
with growing domestic programs will 
generate unbearable inflationary pres- 
sures; whether future tax increases may 
be required to keep growth steady and 
stable; and, whether our balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits can be further reduced. 
These are just some of the matters we 
need to look into in order to discharge our 
responsibilities. 

Mr. President, such an investigation is 
not just desirable and timely, it is urgent 
and necessary. 

For that reason, I am today submitting 
a resolution on behalf of the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. HARTKE], the able junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. METCALF], and my- 
self, which would authorize the Senate 
Committee on Finance to make a full 
and complete study of all matters relat- 
ing to the fiscal and monetary position 
of the Government, and their effect on 
the state of the economy. The resolu- 
tion would require the committee to re- 
port its findings and make such recom- 
mendations as it deems advisable to the 
Senate not later than 90 days after the 
day on which the resolution is agreed to. 

I sincerely trust that this resolution 
will be speedily adopted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The res- 
olution will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 221) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance, as 
follows: 

S. RES. 221 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance, 
or any duly authorized subcommittee there- 
of, is authorized under sections 134(a) and 
136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946, as amended, and in accordance with its 
jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to make a full 
and complete study and investigation with 
respect to all matters relating to the fiscal 
and monetary position of the Government 
of the United States in view of our increas- 
ing commitments in Vietnam, including, but 
not limited to the adequacy of the revenues 
of the Government, the need for increasing 
the statutory limit on the public debt, meth- 
ods for further improying the United States 
balance-of-payments position, the problem 
of interest rates and other matters related 
to the Nation’s economic welfare. 

Sec. 2. The committee shall report its 
findings upon the study and investigation 
authorized by this resolution, together with 
such recommendations as it deems advisable, 
to the Senate not later than the 90th day 
after the day on which this resolution is 
agreed to. 


EXTENSION OF TIME FOR ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS TO S. 2888 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, a week 

ago I asked unanimous consent that S. 

2888 remain at the desk for the conven- 

ience of those Senators who desire to co- 

sponsor it. 

I now ask unanimous consent that S. 
2888 remain at the desk for an additional 
week for the convenience of those Sena- 
tors who are not present today, until 
February 23. This bil! would give prior- 
ity to school lunch programs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that at the next 
printing of S. 2882, a bill to amend title 
XVIII of the Social Security Act so as 
to extend to June 30, 196%, the period for 
initial enrollment in the program of sup- 
plementary medical insurance benefits 
for the aged provided under part B of 
such title, the names of Senator JAVITS, 
of New York, Senator ALLOTT, of Colo- 
rado, Senator Fone, of Hawaii, and Sen- 
ator Scort, of Pennsylvania be added as 
cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that my name be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2911) to amend section 301 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, introduced by 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. TAL- 
MADGE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name may 
be added as a cosponsor to S. 2797 at its 
next printing. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the follow- 
ing names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills and 
joint resolution: 


Authority of February 1, 1966: 

S. 2855. A bill to amend chapter 207, title 
18, United States Code, to prescribe procedure 
for the return of persons who have fled, in 
violation of the conditions of bail given in 
any State or judicial district of the United 
States, to another State or judicial district, 
and for other purposes: Mr. Barn, Mr. Ervin, 
Mr. FonG, Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. JAVITS, 
and Mr. SMATHERS. 

S.J, Res. 133. Joint resolution designating 
February of each year as American History 
Month: Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BENNETT, 
Mr. BIBLE, Mr. Boces, Mr. Byrd of West Vir- 
ginia, Mr. Case, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. Curtis, Mr. 
Dominick, Mr. Doucias, Mr. ERVIN, Mr. FAN- 
NIN, Mr. Fone, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. HARRIS, 
Mr. Hart, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. Hruska, Mr. 
InovYE, Mr. Javits, Mr. Jonbax of Idaho, Mr. 
KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. KENNEDY of 
New York, Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. 
MaGnuson, Mr. McCartHy, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. 
MeTCALF, Mr. MONDALE, Mr. Morton, Mr. 
MurpuHy, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. PELL, Mr. PROUTY, 
Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. Scorr, Mr. Stimpson, Mr. 
THURMOND, Mr. Town, and Mr. Younes of 
North Dakota. 

Authority of February 3, 1966: 

S. 2871. A bill to amend Public Law 660, 
86th Congress, to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Agency to provide national leader- 
ship to reduce traffic accident losses by means 
of intensive research and vigorous applica- 
tion of findings, and for other purposes: Mr. 
ALLOTT, Mr. BARTLETT, Mr. BAYH, Mr. BIBLE, 
Mr. CLARK, Mr. DoucLAs, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. 
INOUYE, Mr. MCGEE, Mr. METCALF, Mr. MON- 
RONEY, Mr. Montoya, Mr. Moss, and Mr. PELL. 

S. 2874. A bill to provide for the strength- 
ening of American educational resources for 
international studies and research: Mr. 
CLARK, Mr. GRuUENING, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. 
Inouye, Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts, Mr. 
Lone of Missouri, Mrs. NEUBERGER, Mr. PELL, 
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Mr. RANDOLPH, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. WILLIAMS 
of New Jersey, and Mr. YABROROUGH. 
Authority of February 4, 1966: 

S. 2877. A bill to amend the Older Ameri- 
cans Act of 1965 in order to provide for a 
National Community Senior Service Corps: 
Mr, CrarK, Mr. DovuGias, Mr. Hart, Mr. 
HARTKE, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and Mr. RIBICOFF. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON ELEC- 
TORAL COLLEGE REFORM. 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, as chair- 
man of the Senate Judiciary Subcommit- 
tee on Constitutional Amendments, I 
wish to announce forthcoming hear- 
ings on electoral college reform. The 
hearings are scheduled to begin at 10 a.m. 
on February 28, March 1, 2, 3, and 4, 
and March 7 through 10. They will be 
conducted in the auditorium, G-308 of 
the New Senate Office Building. 

Any persons or organizations inter- 
ested in presenting their views to the 
subcommittee should contact the sub- 
committee staff in room 419, Senate Of- 
fice Building, phone extension 3018. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 2704, A 
BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE REG- 
ULATION OF BANK COLLECTIVE 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will hold a hearing on S. 2703, a bill to 
provide for the regulation of bank collec- 
tive investment funds. 

The hearing will begin on Tuesday, 
March 8, 1966, at 10 a.m., in room 5302, 
New Senate Office Building. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with this bill are 
requested to notify Matthew Hale, chief 
of staff, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, room 5300, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., tele- 
phone 225-3921. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, communicated to the Sen- 
ate the intelligence of the death of Hon. 
ALBERT THomas, late a Representative 
from the State of Texas, and transmitted 
the resolutions of the House thereon. 

The message announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendment 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 3314) to 
require premarital examinations in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses; asked a conference with the Sen- 
ate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon, and that Mr. WHITENER, 
Mr. WI Lraus, Mr. Horton, and Mr. 
RovupEsusH were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 647) to 
amend the act of March 3, 1901, to per- 
mit the appointment of new trustees in 
deeds of trust in the District of Columbia 
by agreement of the parties; asked a 
conference with the Senate on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses 
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thereon, and that Mr. Mutter, Mr. 
ABERNETHY, Mr. Smirx of Virginia, Mr. 
SPRINGER, and Mr. NELSEN were ap- 
pointed managers on the part of the 
House at the conference. 

The message further announced that 
the House had disagreed to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 
10304) to provide for the mandatory re- 
porting by physicians and institutions 
in the District of Columbia of certain 
physical abuse of children; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Mutter, Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. 
SMITH of Virginia, Mr. SPRINGER, and 
Mr. NELSEN were appointed managers 
on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 9985) to 
provide for the mandatory reporting by 
physicians and hospitals or similar in- 
stitutions in the District of Columbia of 
injuries caused by firearms or other 
dangerous weapons; asked a conference 
with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and that Mr. 
ABERNETHY, Mr. Murx, and Mr. 
HarsHa were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the following enrolled bills and joint res- 
olution: 


S. 9. An act to provide readjustment as- 
sistance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces during the induction period; 

S. 1407, An act for the relief of Frank E. 
Lipp; and 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the 22d World Health 
Assembly in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 


FOOD FOR PEACE PROGRAM 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, I have 
been a friend and supporter of the food 
for peace program ever since those days 
of serious agricultural surpluses back in 
1954, when we enacted the original Pub- 
lic Law 480 legislation. 

Last week the President submitted to 
‘Congress a comprehensive and expanded 
food for peace program. The President 
called it food for freedom. Personally, 
I regret the change in name as the name 
food for peace was established in our 
own Nation and the world, The pro- 
gram, as we have known it through these 
11 years of operation, has been useful to 
us and to our foreign friends. It has re- 
duced our surpluses. It has opened new 
outlets for our fields and our farmers. It 
has brought increased jobs and income 
to our city people. It has fed millions of 
hungry people overseas. It has stabi- 
lized food prices where otherwise there 
would have been severe inflation. It has 
stimulated economic development and 
laid the basis for expanded private trade, 
It has won friends for us, It has 
strengthened free world relationships 
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and has advanced the peaceful aims for 
which we stand. 

The program has done all that we 
originally hoped for it, and more. The 
fact that we propose now to change that 
program is in the spirit of progress rather 
than dissatisfaction. 

Food for peace has been not only a 
useful tool in feeding people and expand- 
ing trade, but also has been a highly in- 
structive teacher. The lessons we have 
learned are the basis for the changes now 
proposed. 

We have come to have second thoughts, 
for example, about use of the word sur- 
plus” in a world where millions are 
hungry or underfed. The same can be 
said for the “disposal.” 

The farmers of Kansas are producing 
wheat on about 9 million acres of their 
farmland, and a substantial amount of 
this wheat has been moving to foreign 
destinations under the food-for-peace 
program. 

To the child in Bombay who stays 
alive because of Kansas wheat, this food 
is the most important thing in his exist- 
ence. For a life-giving substance, 
the word “surplus” sounds singularly in- 
appropriate. The fact that we are mak- 
ing this food available as a warmhearted, 
humanitarian gesture can scarcely be 
described as disposal.“ I am glad that 
in the new program we will be getting 
away from this terminology. I am glad 
that the emphasis will be on positive use 
of our agricultural abundance—feeding 
people, supporting their economic de- 
velopment, and helping them to create 
new jobs, build financial independence, 
and expand commercial trade. 

I particularly appreciate the recogni- 
tion in the new proposed legislation that 
trade—not aid—in the final analysis is 
the key to world progress. We are glad to 
see wheat from Kansas farms put to 
use in feeding hungry people—but we are 
even happier as these people emerge from 
poverty, perform useful work, earn wages 
and salaries, and buy our good Kansas 
wheat in the marketplace. 

This is already happening in many 
parts of the world. Feed grains, soy- 
beans, and livestock products from my 
State are being sold in the world market, 
in larger and larger amounts, for dollars. 
It is deeply satisfying to know that my 
State is able to make this important con- 
tribution—and it is doubly satisfying to 
know that our food aid program, as we 
visualize it for the future, will put new 
emphasis on helping countries make this 
necessary transition from food aid to 
food trade. 


ELMER B. STAATS—NEW COMP- 
TROLLER GENERAL ` 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
Nation is fortunate and the President is 
to be commended on the appointment of 
Elmer B. Staats as Comptroller General. 

Mr. Staats is a native born Kansan 
and has devoted most of his life to Gov- 
ernment service. His 25 years in the 
Budget Bureau will stand him in good 
stead in his new position. 

The Comptroller General's Office is one 
agency that reports directly to Congress 
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and is truly the watchdog of Federal 
expenditures. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial entitled, “New Comptroller Gen- 
eral,” which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, issue of February 14, be 
printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New COMPTROLLER GENERAL 

Last summer the Comptroller General of 
the United States, Joseph Campbell, was 
compelled to retire because of ill health. 
Which was too bad because Mr. Campbell, 
who had had the job since 1954, was able, 
independent, and dedicated. 

Now, finally, President Johnson has found 
a man he thinks will be an appropriate suc- 
cessor to Mr. Campbell. His choice is Elmer 
B. Staats, a career Government executive who 
has been Deputy Director of the Budget Bu- 
reau since 1959. 

When his appointment is approved by the 
Senate, Mr. Staats will take over one of the 
truly vital jobs in the Federal Government. 
He will boss the General Accounting Office, a 
wholly independent agency accountable di- 
rectly and only to Congress. In brief, GAO’s 
job is to watch how the money is spent and 
to rap knuckles when any is misspent. The 
Comptroller General has been dubbed, with 
good reason, as the “taxpayers’ best friend.” 

Mr. Staats will be only the fifth Comp- 
troller General since the office was created 
in 1921, and all have been singularly com- 
petent men. To keep the office wholly inde- 
pendent, the Comptroller General is appoint- 
ed for a 15-year term (longest in the Govern- 
ment) and can be removed only for hardrock 
cause and only by Congress. 

With 25 years in the Budget Bureau, Mr. 
Staats probably knows as much about the 
Government’s inside workings as anyone— 
unless it would be the Assistant Comptroller 
General, Frank H. Weitzel, who has been on 
that job since 1953. In our view, he too 
would have been a first-class choice for the 
top post. 

Every year the GAO saves the taxpayers 
hundreds of millions of dollars by its audits, 
investigations, and otherwise. But the real 
savings probably run much higher than the 
statistics in the annual reports—because just 
having such an office is a deterrent to waste. 
So go to it, Mr. Staats; everybody is on your 
side but the wasters—and they abound. 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CARLSON. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I join 
in the sentiments of the Senator from 
Kansas with reference to the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Elmer B. Staats to the office 
of Comptroller General. I have had 
dealings with the gentleman, and I think 
he represents the very finest of the peo- 
ple in the bureaus and in our Govern- 
ment here in Washington. 

Mr. CARLSON. I appreciate very 
much the comments of the Senator from 
Mississippi. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I 
should like to identify myself with the 
remarks made by the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. Cartson] with 
respect to the new Comptroller Gen- 
eral, Elmer Staats. 

I remember over the years when he 
served as assistant to Maurice Stans, 
the Budget Director, and worked in close 
association with him throughout the 
Eisenhower administration. 

Mr. Staats is a dedicated public serv- 
ant. He rings a high degree of ability 
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and competence to his job. I am confi- 
dent that he will make an outstanding 
Comptroller General. 

I compliment the administration on 
the selection of Mr. Staats to be Comp- 
troller General, and also compliment Mr. 
Staats for the dedicated service he has 
already rendered to Congress and the 
country. 


IT IS TIME TO PUT SOME IDLE 
ACRES BACK TO WORK 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
world food situation is such that the 
United States must give immediate con- 
Sideration to the release of several million 
acres for the production of food that 
are now being held out of production 
through allotment acreage programs. 

The diminished surpluses over the 
past 10 years make more concentrated 
use of U.S. farmland most imperative. 
Those big surpluses we have been hear- 
ing about for many years simply do not 
exist today. 

A typical example of how we are re- 
ducing our surpluses is our export of 
wheat to India. We have been providing 
India one-fifth of our entire wheat crop. 
This amounts to two shiploads every day. 
Since 1951, the United States has sent 
$214 billion worth of food to India. 

Present indications are that our wheat 
exports this year may top 900 million 
bushels. Some predict it may reach a 
higher figure. These figures indicate 
that there is a distinct possibility of a 
carryover of only 400 or 500 million 
bushels on July 1, 1967. 

Everyone, I believe, will agree that 
this is a reserve that is too low for our 
Nation’s present needs and the export 
demands. 

It is my sincere belief that we must 
‘give consideration to increasing the 47.8 
million acres alloted for the 1966 crop 
to at least 55 or 60 million acres for the 
1967 crop. 

I am fully aware of the possibility of 
increasing our surpluses to unmanage- 
able proportions, but on the other hand, 
‘we cannot take chances with our food 
reserve during present world conditions. 

In the last issue of the GTA Digest, 
published by the Farmers Union Grain 
Terminal Association, there appeared an 
editorial written by M. W. Thatcher, 
‘general manager of the farmers union 
grain terminal, entitled “It Is Time To 
‘Put Some Idle Acres Back to Work.” I 
am in accord with the views expressed 
in this article and ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Ir’s TIME To Pur Some IDLE ACRES BACK TO 
WoRrK 

It is the view of many knowledgeable peo- 
ple in this country that we could run short 
of wheat. Before long we may not have 
‘enough to meet national commitments. 

These people also point out that we do not 
have too much corn. The carryover is only 
about a 3-month supply. Soybean supplies 
8 be used up by the time another harvest 
Top officials in the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture do not hold to this view. They 
continue to say that we have plenty. In 
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turn, this is a view that we do not share 
here at GTA. 

We cannot forget the lessons that history 
has taught us. We have been through food 
crises twice in contemporary history. Mem- 
ories of these are fresh to us. 

Herbert Hoover, after World War I, did the 
world a wonderful service when he organized 
our facilities and carried food to hungry peo- 
ple. His efforts avoided a catastrophe. More 
recently, after World War II, that great 
champion of people and human rights, Fio- 
rello La Guardia, was given the task of ob- 
taining food for starving Europe. 

Mr. La Guardia went to the Department of 
Agriculture, but said that he could get no 
cooperation there, They told him there was 
no wheat in the amounts required. That was 
when Mr. La Guardia appealed to us here at 
GTA. You know what happened. We 
launched the mercy wheat campaign of 1946, 
and we scraped the wheat bins of the Mid- 
west. We delivered a hundred million 
bushels of mercy wheat. All that was left 
then was seed for the new crop. 

We said then that wheat is the crying 
need of the world. Those words are as true 
today as they were then, just 20 years ago. 

How stupid and blind can this Nation be? 
We face a world food crisis.. It is beginning 
now. Yet we have not learned that even too 
much can be too little. Where does the re- 
sponsibility lie for making food decisions 
now that may well determine whether we 
have peace or war on a global basis in only a 
few years? 

It is time to begin using some of our idle 
acres. That is the only sensible thing to do. 
I feel that very strongly. Just as surely as 
God created us, within 5 years this Nation’s 
farmlands will be in full production. We 
can’t wait for great debates and administra- 
tive angleworming to get this job done. 

People are going to be fed, or we might as 
well dig our bomb shelters and crawl in now. 
A hungry person does not give a rap about 
communism, or socialism, or capitalism. He 
wants to know what he is going to eat for 
breakfast. He wants to know where he can 
get food for his wife and his children. 

Hungry people understand food. They 
don’t understand a country that cuts back 
its farm production and pays farmers to do 
it, when millions of people are dying, literally 
dying, of hunger. 

Our farmers are good people. They cooper- 
ate with farm programs, because they under- 
stand how necessary they are. But they want 
to produce food. They want to run their 
farms efficiently and take care of the soil 
over which they have stewardship with the 
Lord, but they want to produce food when 
there is such a great need for it. 

That great need is here now. It is a time to 
produce and to share, if we want peace for 
our children’s children. Let us be intelligent 
about this, and begin bringing some of our 
idle acres back into production. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I 
should like to make a brief statement 
with respect to the matter which is the 
pending business, S. 2791 on the question 
of the supplemental military and pro- 
curement authorization for fiscal 1966. 
For the Recorp, I wish to object to any 
requests for unanimous consent which 
would limit the debate on any amend- 
ment, or on the bill itself. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as an old filibusterer myself, I say 
to my able and distinguished friend the 
Senator from Indiana that I had in mind 
making no unanimous-consent requests 
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on the matter in the near future, but I 
say to him that if the debate should run 
on over a long period of time, Senators 
who are conducting an extended debate 
should always arrange to keep some 
Senator on the floor to object, because 
that is one way to lose a filibuster—to 
fail to object when a unanimous-consent 
request is made. I am sure my friend 
knows that unless the leadership agrees 
otherwise, it is the privilege of the lead- 
ership to make a unanimous-consent 
request. 

I do assure the Senator that he is safe 
today. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, all I 
wish to do is make this a matter of 
record. I am not talking about any fili- 
buster, but it is true that a number of 
Senators who are out of town would like 
to discuss this matter—including the 
majority leader, incidentally, who is not 
here. So I think, in all deference to 
the majority leader himself, though it is 
not a question that he has asked for 
time, that Senators who wish to speak 
should have the right to express them- 
selves on a matter of such vital impor- 
tance to the future of the Nation and, 
indeed, the future of humanity. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Certainly 
the Senator has a right to express him- 
self. I respect the Senator’s right. I 
do not anticipate that we will vote to- 
day. But I say to my distinguished 
friend that the majority leader has not 
asked that there be any delay. 

Mr. HARTKE. I understand. I am 
not asking that there be any delay, 
either. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
48 years ago, on February 16, 1918, 
Lithuania declared herself an independ- 
ent nation, free from the hardships and 
deprivations caused by years of subju- 
gation to Russia, free to determine her 
own destiny. And, for more than 20 
years, this small nation, in spite of the 
political intrigues of Europe, maintained 
herself under a democratic government. 
In the full enthusiam of a free and pro- 
gressive spirit, Lithuania made extraor- 
dinary strides in all phases of the lives 
of her people—in land reform, industrial 
reorganization, financial stability, and in 
education and socialimprovement. Con- 
stitutional guarantees of speech, as- 
sembly, religion, and communication 
were firmly established. 

However, freedom was not new to 
Lithuania, and February 16, 1918, is re- 
membered less for the emergence of a 
new nation than for the reemergence 
of an old nation, rich in its own political 
and cultural heritage—a once powerful 
empire which had made valuable con- 
tributions to European civilization, For 
many years following the Middle Ages 
the independence of Lithuania was a 
source of encouragement to European 
civilization. By 1795, however, condi- 
tions had changed, and Lithuania was 
annexed to Russia. She was subjected 
to the cruelty and oppression of the ag- 
gressor who crushed every uprising and 
revolt, and who attempted to destroy the 
Lithuanian language and culture. The 
deep-rooted nationalism and unity of 
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the Lithuanian people sustained them 
through these long, dark years of Rus- 
sian domination, and through the hard 
and destructive days of the German 
Army’s invasion during World War I, 
until, once again, conditions were such 
that Lithuania realized her national 
dream of freedom as an independent Re- 
public. 

Certainly Lithuania, in her independ- 
ence, was a shining example of what can 
be accomplished by a people who have a 
firm belief in human ideals, and the 
courage and determination to make their 
long-desired freedom a working reality. 

But, during the late 1930’s, the chaos 
of a troubled Europe again caught 
Lithuania in the tragedy of foreign dom- 
ination, and she suffered under the oc- 
cupation of Germany and then Com- 
munist Russia. In 1940, Lithuania was 
declared a constituent republic of the 
U.S.S.R. through the Communist method 
of annexation with which we are all so 
familiar now. 

The United States, as well as many 
other free nations of the world, has never 
recognized the Soviet incorporation of 
Lithuania. To do otherwise would be 
totally inconsistent with our objectives 
of a free and peaceful world, and our 
strong belief that the desire for freedom 
is in the hearts of all Lithuanians. 

Under Soviet domination, massive de- 
portation policies have changed the com- 
position of Lithuania's population. 
Thousands of her people were forced to 
flee injustice and save their lives, and 
many have come to the United States. 
My own State of Massachusetts has 
many Lithuanian Americans. Just as 
Lithuanians throughout history have 
made valuable contributions to Euro- 
pean civilization, so has our country 
benefited greatly by the contributions of 
Lithuanians and their descendants. 

I am pleased today to join with Lithu- 
anians everywhere in commemorating 
the historic struggle of Lithuanians for 
liberty and self-determination, and in 
marking today as the 48th anniversary 
of their national independence. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, 48 
years ago, Lithuania declared its inde- 
pendence after more than a century of 
Russian domination. But a Lithuanian 
living in Lithuania today has little cause 
to celebrate this occasion. If he is 48 
years old on February 16 of this year, he 
has known 22 years of freedom and 26 
of oppression. He has seen his country 
fall a victim of Soviet aggression as a re- 
sult of the infamous Nazi-Soviet pact of 
1939, and to fall a victim of Nazi aggres- 
Sion in 1941. When other countries were 
being liberated in 1944 and 1945, he was 
only able to witness the absorption of 
Lithuania into the vast Soviet empire. 

Since that time, he has seen countless 
numbers of his fellow countrymen de- 
ported to Siberia or other remote regions 
of the Soviet Union. Many thousands of 
others have been executed or are living 
in exile. He has seen the rich farmlands 
of his country collectivized by force, his 
living standards lowered following So- 
viet exploitation, his religion mocked by 
Soviet authorities, his freedom to travel 
curbed, and the scenic coast of his coun- 
try turned into a military camp by the 
Soviet armed forces. In 1952, he saw 
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the brave Lithuanian freedom army 
finally forced to cease active resistance. 
Over the years, his country has been 
turned into a vast prison. | 

In sum, our 48-year-old Lithuanian 
has known treachery, invasion, persecu- 
tion, and occupation. Does he know 
hope? Or, does he sometimes wonder 
whether he has been forgotten? Let us 
make sure that he knows that he has not 
been forgotten. The hopes of almost 
3 million people behind the Iron 
Curtain are important to us. Our voices 
can be heard. Be they raised only in 
protest, they can keep hopes alive that 
are important to the future of the free 
world. 

No free nation can afford to forget 
the fate of a people whose traditions and 
ideals are linked to its own. No free na- 
tion can afford to give the impression by 
word or deed that it leans toward the 
proposition that might makes right. The 
United States does not accept this propo- 
sition. It recognizes the right of the 
Lithuanian people to determine their fu- 
ture in freedom. It looks forward to 
the day when they will once more be able 
to join the community of free nations. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, com- 
memorating the proclamation of the in- 
dependence of a nation is a magnificent 
event. We know how the Americans 
cherish the annual Fourth of July cele- 
bration. Among nations that have fallen 
to the onslaught of the Soviet Com- 
munist Union the passion for com- 
memorating their independence day 
grows stronger in each succeeding year 
that these people must remain slave 
rather than free. 

Each year Members of Congress from 
both sides of the aisle raise their voices 
in the Halls of Congress extolling the 
gigantic struggles for freedom from So- 
viet communism and further urging that 
the peoples behind the Iron Curtain be 
given the opportunity to again become 
freemen. The world knows of the gal- 
lant fight of the Ukrainans, Lithuanians, 
Latvians, Estonians, Hungarians, Ru- 
manians, Polish, and the other peoples 
behind the Iron Curtain, trying to 
break away from the chains of slay- 
ery, even though that gallant fight 
ended in further destruction to these 
people behind the Iron Curtain. Ir- 
respective of many killings, the shed- 
ding of blood and untold sacrifices, these 
people still dream, hope, and pray for 
national independence. 

Mr. President, on January 22, Febru- 
ary 16, and February 24 are the independ- 
ence days of the Ukrainians, Lithuanians, 
and the Estonians respectively. Inde- 
pendence days of other peoples behind 
the Iron Curtain will follow on through 
the year. Speeches in the Halls of Con- 
gress give strength and hope to the 
people behind the Iron Curtain but their 
quest for freedom cannot live on speeches 
alone. For this reason, Mr. President, 
for a number of years I have introduced 
in the Senate of the United States Senate 
concurrent resolutions which, if passed 
by Congress, would ask for specific ac- 
tion. For example, Senate Concurrent 
Resolution 6 would resolve: 

That the President is hereby requested to 
take such action as may be necessary to bring 
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before the United Nations for its considera- 
tion the question of the forceful incorpora- 
tion of the Baltic States Republics into the 
Soviet Union, and a resolution declaring 
that— (a) the Soviet Union shall withdraw 
all Soviet troops, agents, colonists, and con- 
trols from the Baltic States; (b) the Soviet 
Union shall return all citizens of the Baltic 
States to their homelands from places of 
exile in Siberia, and dispersion in prisons 
and slave labor camps throughout the So- 
viet Union; and (c) the United Nations 
should conduct free elections in the Baltic 
States under the direct supervision of the 
United Nations and sit in judgment on the 
Communist counterparts of the Nazi war 
criminals convicted at the Nuremberg trials. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 10 would 
ask for similar authority as stated in 
Senate Concurrent Resolution 6 and 
would include all of the peoples who are 
now behind the Iron Curtain, such as the 
Ukrainians, the Hungarians, and the 
Poles. 

Mr. President, it is time for Congress to 
act on this matter. 

Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, today it is 
our privilege to mark the 48th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian independence. 

Lithuania is an old country. Its his- 
tory is a troubled one, marred by cen- 
turies of foreign imposition and domina- 
tion. For this reason, February 16, 1918, 
was a joyous day for Lithuanians. On 
that day, this proud country declared, as 
we once did, its national independence. 

But unlike our country, Mr. President, 
the nation whose independence we so 
commemorate is not now independent, 
for the free Government of Lithuania 
lasted only a short 21 years. After a 
mere 21 years of freedom and prosperity, 
external domination returned to 
Lithuania. 

Since 1939, Lithuania has been an op- 
pressed land. It has struggled with 
tyranny from the right and from the 
left, with nazism and with communism. 
Even today this small, but fearless, na- 
tion, like so many others, struggles to 
regain its rightful place in the councils 
of free nations. The courage and dedi- 
cation of the Lithuanian people, con- 
fronted by pressures from powers many 
times its size, should be a constant in- 
spiration for us. Lithuanians have con- 
tributed substantially to the growth, 
prosperity, and the cultural and spiritual 
life of our own country. 

To those now seeking self-government 
within Lithuania itself, let us say: We 
admire your hope and determination; to 
those now away from their homeland but 
who are still working for Lithuanian 
independence: We salute your courageous 
efforts. 

Lithuanians have helped to make 
America strong, vigorous, and free. 
Americans in turn recognize the drive 
for the restoration of a free and inde- 
pendent Lithuania. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, we 
are faced with a very practical problem 
which, if it is to be solved, will require 
a great deal more courage than has here- 
tofore been evident. We cannot advance 
freedom while accommodating commu- 
nism, as long as communism is dedicated 
to the elimination of freedom. We can- 
not advance justice by placating Com- 
munists who despise justice. We can- 
not serve self-determination by permit- 
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ting its elimination under Communist 
ruthlessness. 

It seems clear to me that the 48th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s Independence 
Day marks another milestone in our fail- 
ure as free Americans to meet our test 
of courage. Our official attitude toward 
Lithuania has been one of encourage- 
ment ever since the Russians illegally 
annexed that country in 1944. We have 
constantly and continually preached our 
desire to see them rise once more as a 
free nation, but our words have not been 
followed by positive and definitive poli- 
cies. Therefore, today I think we should 
make special note of Lithuania’s con- 
tinuing hope for freedom and begin posi- 
tive steps toward her eventual realiza- 
tion of her dream. 

We, as a nation, have the greatest 
economic power in the history of man- 
kind at our command. Our farmers and 
our businessmen have shown themselves 
willing to devote this almost unlimited 
potential in our fight against Commu- 
nist terrorism and aggression, not only 
in Lithuania, but everywhere in the 
world. Therefore, whenever we nego- 
tiate with any Communist nation for 
something the Communists want to 
buy—food, plastics, rubber, or any other 
material—we should make certain we 
also obtain in return concessions helpful 
to the advancement of freedom through- 
out the world. Iam talking about major 
political concessions, for we have an eco- 
nomic capacity and potential which re- 
quire courage and strength across the 
bargaining table. These concessions in 
return for trade could take the form of 
open access for American news reporters 
in Lithuania, thus giving the citizens of 
that enslaved nation a freer voice in the 
world. We could insist upon freedom 
of religion for Lithuanians who have 
clung to their heritage and national con- 
sciousness under the onus of brutal, il- 
legal Soviet occupation. We should, for 
example, sell wheat to Russia only if at 
the same time we obtain for Lithuania 
and the other Baltic States at least some 
measure of the freedom which is right- 
fully theirs. 

Mr. President, it strikes me that any 
other policy would simply shore up the 
weaknesses in the Communist systems 
which would otherwise make certain the 
eventual liberation of the captive na- 
tions. Any other policy would admit our 
failure to rise to Lithuania’s exemplary 
dedication to freedom. 

We salute today on February 16 the 
brief, bright flame of liberty which 
Lithuania so carefully tended 48 years 
ago. We honor the many Lithuanian 
patriots who have sacrificed and endured 
under burdens we cannot even compre- 
hend. We must, at this time, also re- 
commit ourselves to the eventual libera- 
tion of Lithuania, for we can and must 
express our ideals of freedom through 
courageous utilization of our economic 
system to the betterment of the captive 
Lithuanian people. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, today is 
the 48th anniversary of the independence 
of Lithuania. 

Forty-eight years ago, we saw the be- 
ginning of an era of relative stability in 
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the history of a nation which, for cen- 
turies, had been subjected to the whims 
of rapacious rulers. Yet, freedom for 
the Lithuanians, a brave and tolerant 
people, was not to endure for long, 
Since the end of World War II Lith- 
uania has suffered under the heel of the 
Soviet boot. 

In 1952, in a speech to the American 
Legion, that great American, Dwight 
Eisenhower, declared: 

The American conscience could not be at 
rest until the enslaved peoples regained their 
liberty. * * * It is only by keeping alive the 
hope of liberation, and in taking advantage 
of each opportunity to realize that hope, 
that the present situation may be changed. 


The stouthearted Lithuanians have, 
in their constant quest for freedom, truly 
Stirred the American conscience. 

I, along with all Nebraskans, want to 
pay tribute to the perseverance and 
courage of these sturdy people. Their 
determination to one day throw off the 
Soviet yoke and walk with heads high, 
free, and independent, can only 
strengthen our own resolve to help bring 
about that end. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, we com- 
memorate today’s 48th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s declaration of independence 
at the same time we honor the coura- 
geous spirit of the Lithuanian people 
whose hope for freedom has survived 
over a quarter century of oppression. 

But we can do more than merely speak 
of that day, 48 years ago, when the peo- 
ple of Lithuania did manage to end 123 
years of oppression and establish a Re- 
public for which they had great love— 
and great hope. 

We should speak also of the valuable 
contributions Lithuania made to Euro- 
pean civilization throughout its his- 
tory—a history first recorded as early 
as the 13th century. And we should 
speak of the contributions of our Lith- 
uanian-Americans whose heritage has 
enriched our own culture. 

For the more than 3 million people 
who are still living in Lithuania, we ex- 
tend not only our sympathy but reaffirm 
our friendship and encourage their ef- 
forts to secure the freedom they have so 
steadfastly sought—and only briefly 
enjoyed. 

Mr. CASE. Mr. President, today 
marks the 48th anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Lithuania, one of three 
Baltic States whose peoples have made a 
unique contribution to the development 
of America. 

It is an occasion for sorrow and hope— 
sorrow over the fact that an independent 
Lithuania, as well as Estonia and Latvia, 
lost their freedom to an aggressive and 
expansionist Soviet Union, and hope 
that that freedom may one day be re- 
stored. 

In my own State of New Jersey, Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent have ex- 
pressed that sorrow and hope, which I 
fully share, in two recently adopted res- 
olutions. I ask unanimous consent that 
these expressions by the Lithuanian 
American Council and the Lithuanian 
Council of New Jersey be printed at this 
point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objections, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED ON FEB- 
RUARY 6, 1966, BY THE LITHUANIAN AMERI- 
CANS OF LINDEN, N.J., GATHERED UNDER 
AUSPICES OF LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUN- 
CIL, LINDEN BRANCH, FoR COMMEMORATION 
OF LITHUANIA’sS INDEPENDENCE 


Whereas February 16, 1966, marks the 48th 
anniversary of the formation of a free and 
independent Lithuania, an act strongly sup- 
ported by President Woodrow Wilson’s decla- 
ration of 14 points, which expressed the prin- 
ciples of national self-determination; and 

Whereas Lithuania has been occupied and 
its peoples subjugated by the Soviet Union 
since 1940, yet the will and the spirit of the 
enslaved population to this date has not been 
overcome; and 

Whereas Americans of Lithuanian descent 
on the occasion of this anniversary pledge 
to continue all efforts toward the restoration 
of a free and independent. status for the 
Baltic countries, and on this day repeat to 
those behind the Iron Curtain—We have 
not forgotten; and 

Whereas the U.S. policy of nonrecognition 
of the forcible incorporation of the Baltic 
states into the Soviet Union remains a sym- 
bol of our Government’s consistent good 
faith in the performance of her foreign rela- 
tions as presently demonstrated by the strong 
commitment taken regarding the critical 
southeast Asian situation, where freedom is 
also under attack; Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we Lithuanian Americans 
are determined to support all efforts toward 
the restoration of freedom in Lithuania; and 

Resolved, That the current U.S. policy and 
commitment in the Asiatic area offers re- 
newed encouragement that the 26-year status 
of the Baltic nations may be reappraised con- 
sistent with U.S. determination to support 
and maintain freedom in other forcibly dom- 
inated areas of the world; further be it 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our 
earnest hope that the power and prestige 
of our great Nation, the United States of 
America, can be effectively exercised for the 
ultimate liberation of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania; and be it 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Lyndon B. Johnson; 
to the Secretary of State, the Honorable 
Dean Rusk; to the U.S. Ambassador to the 
United Nations, the Honorable Arthur J. 
Goldberg; to the U.S. Senators of New Jer- 
sey, the Honorable CLIFFORD P, Case and the 
Honorable Harrison A. Wittiams; to the 
Representative of the Sixth Congressional 
District of New Jersey, the Honorable FLOR- 
ENCE P. Dwyer and to the Governor of New 
Jersey, the Honorable Richard J. Hughes. 

Vuapas TURSA, President. 
Srasys Varcrunas, Secretary. 
MARGARITA SAMATAS, 

Chairman of Resolutions Committee. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1966. 

We, Americans of Lithuanian ancestry, 
having called a mass meeting on the 13th 
day of February 1966 at St. George’s Hall, 180 
New York Avenue, Newark, N.J., to observe 
the anniversary of Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence 48 years ago, on February 16, 
1918, and mindful of the sad fact that the 
homeland of our forefathers is still oppressed 
and suffering under the cruel yoke of Soviet 
Communist enslavement illegally and treach- 
erously imposed by the Soviet Union in 1940, 
unanimously adopted the following: 

“Whereas the United Nations and the 
United States have been instrumental in 
freeing many formerly foreign colonial lands 
and bringing them into the community of 
free nations; and 
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“Whereas the Soviet Union, a member of 
the United Nations and vociferous in de- 
manding that an end be put to all foreign 
colonialism, in fact and in deed has made 
the Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia into modern-day European colonies 
in the Soviet empire; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union is striving by 
any and all means to win recognition of its 
illegal seizure, and incorporation of the Bal- 
tic States into the Soviet Union: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we thank our Government 
for its just and firm stand in denouncing 
and refusing to recognize the Soviet aggres- 
sion and occupation, and ask the adminis- 
tration to continue, whenever and wherever 
possible, to demand that the Soviets end 
their colonialism, withdraw their adminis- 
tration and forces from Lithuania and the 
other two Baltic States, and allow them to 
restore their independence, sovereignty, and 
self-rule; also be it 

"Resolved, That we urge the administration 
not to ratify the consular convention under 
discussion with U.S.S.R., inasmuch as this 
would only serve to increase the number of 
Communist espionage centers in our country; 
also be it 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; to the Secretary of 
State; to the Senators and Congressmen from 
our State, and the press.” 

Done at Newark, N.J., the 13th day of Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

LITHUANIAN CoUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY. 
VALENTINAS MELINIs, Chairman. 
ALBIN S. TRECIOKAS, Secretary. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Dovctas], could not 
be in the city today, and for this rea- 
son he asked me to put into the RECORD 
his statement in honor of the 48th an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence. 

Senator Dovuctas has for many years 
been one of the leaders in the fight 
against Communist aggression and 
tyranny and the fight to continue to 
encourage people to work to achieve an 
independent Lithuania. 

I think my colleague’s remarks on 
this occasion are meaningful and worth- 
while and I ask unanimous consent to 
have them printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR DOUGLAS 

In February of 1918, in enthusiastic 
response to the doctrine of self-determina- 
tion that was carried to a ravaged Europe 
by Woodrow Wilson, a popularly supported 
government formally declared Lithuania’s 
independence. To understand how momen- 
tous an event this was, one has to know 
that it was preceded by more than a cen- 
tury of Russian domination, and that dur- 
ing the First World War, German aggression 
succeeded Russian suppression. 

At the time of that brave declaration of 
independence the people of Lithuania were 
struggling to protect their country against 
yet another takeover by the Russians. In 
the face of this peril an extraordinarily pro- 
gressive and enlightened government set to 
work with the exuberant support of the 
people. Free Lithuania was recognized by 
the great powers and, in 1921, became a 
member of the League of Nations. In the 
20 years of freedom that followed, Lithuania 
developed with remarkable speed. The 
economy was stable and at the same time 
dynamic. Agriculture thrived. The people's 
education, health and welfare were consid- 
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ered matters of the first importance and 
their needs were served. The success of 
free Lithuania was noticed and admired by 
the entire Western World. Communist Rus- 
sia, limping along nearby with a faltering 
economy and a hungry population, could 
not tolerate the contrast. Like Goliath, 
Russia resorted to brawn in the absence of 
brains. Lithuania, along with her neighbor- 
ing states along the Baltic, was brutally 
annexed in 1940 and thousands of her people 
were murdered and deported to Siberian 
prison camps. The accomplishments of in- 
dependence were torn asunder, but the ex- 
perience of freedom and self-government 
was not erased from memory. 

Lithuanian resistance began on the first 
day of the Red army's invasion. The Presi- 
dent of the Republic left the country to 
carry on in exile the struggle for restored 
independence. Several resistance organiza- 
tions were founded and they fought val- 
iantly against the Russian occupying forces. 
The struggle continues. 

There is no evidence that the devotion of 
Lithuanians to their national identity and 
to the goal of independence has waned. The 
Communists have tried to subvert those cus- 
toms and institutions that foster patriotism 
and pride in Lithuania’s cultural heritage. 
Such efforts will never work. The principle 
that men have a right to live in freedom and 
to govern themselves cannot be excised 
from their hearts and minds. Indeed, as 
Thomas Jefferson said over a century ago, 
“The flames kindled on the 4th of July 1776, 
have spread over too much of the globe to be 
extinguished by the feeble engines of despot- 
ism; on the contrary, they will consume 
them and all who work them.” 

We recall Lithuanian Independence Day 
each year to reaffirm our friendship and sup- 
port of the people in Lithuania for whom 
freedom is still a memory and a dream. The 
Lithuanians who have come to the United 
States since World War I are a vital, con- 
tributing group of citizens. They know, as 
few can who have lived in freedom all their 
lives, the speed and ease with which liberty 
can be stolen and the suffering endured 
until it is regained. 

Most of all, on this day we look to the 
future and resolve that we will never recog- 
nize the Soviet annexation of the Baltic 
States and we will never forget the true 
Lithuania which must one day again be free. 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, this day 
marks the 48th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence, a day which is com- 
memorated not only by Lithuanians but 
by all who cherish freedom, independ- 
ence, and self-determination. 

After centuries of czarist rule and sub- 
jugation the Lithuanian people, on this 
day in 1918, established a government of 
their own and proclaimed their inde- 
pendence. 

No people in the world have fought 
more courageously for their freedom, and 
few have suffered so much at the hands 
of a policy which did not recognize the 
nature of communism and which at the 
conclusion of World War II abandoned 
the captive peoples of Europe to tyran- 
nical rule. 

For neither now nor at that time can 
any of the world’s problems be solved by 
turning freemen over to tyrants, or by 
extinguishing independence by replacing 
it with subjugation. 

We have at a high cost learned the 
lesson that peace does not mean simply 
the absence of physical conflict. There 
is this illusory peace whenever tyrants 
have destroyed those who would chal- 
lenge their autocratic rule, but it is based 
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upon slavery and the denial of human 
dignity. I do not suggest that we embark 
upon a war which would turn out the 
Communist leaders of the captive na- 
tions. I do, however, suggest that we use 
every political, economic, and diplomatic 
weapon at our disposal to achieve this 
end. In short, I think we can do far 
more than we have been doing. 

By their steadfast refusal to reconcile 
themselves to tyranny, either under the 
ezars or under the Bolsheviks, the Lithu- 
anian people have inspired all of us to 
fight harder and work more resolutely 
for the eternal cause of freedom. 

The history of the Lithuanian people 
is an epic story of heroism and suffering 
and man’s unquenchable will to assert 
his God-given human rights. It is a story 
to be told again and again, for freemen 
everywhere have much to learn from it. 
It is a sad fact of life that we often fail 
to learn the most important lessons from 
those who have learned them at a high 
cost. Freemen cannot afford to pay the 
price of the enslavement of their fellow 
men before they understand that tyranny 
cannot be tolerated but must be defeated. 

When some men are slaves then none 
can be truly free, and as the Iron Curtain 
has descended upon country after coun- 
try we failed to realize that, in fact, the 
bell was tolling for us. 

When the Lithuanian people, at the 
close of World War I, established their 
own Government and proclaimed their 
independence, the Bolsheviks invaded 
the newly established state. There were 
many bitter battles but finally the Lithu- 
anian people emerged triumphant. On 
July 19, 1920, the Soviet Government 
signed a treaty of peace. It declared in 
this treaty that it “voluntarily and for- 
ever renounces all sovereign rights pos- 
sessed by Russia over the Lithuanian 
people and their territory.” 

For 20 years Lithuania knew peace 
and independence. During this period 
there was a great renaissance of national 
literature and culture. A free people 
lived under a government it had insti- 
tuted, not under the rule of others, and 
under this rule it flourished. 

But then came the Hitler-Stalin pact 
and the partition of Poland between Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union. Almost 
immediately, the Kremlin demanded per- 
mission to place 20,000 troops in Lith- 
uania for the duration of the war. These 
troops, it was- emphasized, would be 
removed at the end of the war. Prime 
Minister Stalin himself stated: 

We respect the independence of the Lith- 
uanian state. We are disposed to defend its 
territorial integrity. 


On October 10, 1939, the Soviet Union 
concentrated its armed forces on the 
Lithuanian frontier. The Government 
of this brave little nation had no al- 
ternative but to sign the pact of mutual 
assistance which the Kremlin placed be- 
fore it. But at the point of signing, they 
discovered that the clause stipulating 
that Soviet bases would be maintained in 
Lithuania only for the duration of the 
war had been stricken from the agree- 
ment. 

Eight months later on June 14, 1940, 
the Soviet Government demanded that 
the Lithuanian Minister of the Interior 
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and Director of Security be brought to 
trial, that.a government friendly to the 
Soviet Union be installed and that the 
Red army be granted free entry in force 
into the territory of Lithuania. There 
was not even time to reply to this ulti- 
matum. The very next day; on June 15, 
the Red army occupied Lithuania and 
the Government was compelled to flee 
abroad. 

On July 7, 3 weeks after the occupa- 
tion, the quisling regime ordered the 
liquidation of all non-Communist parties 
and the arrest of their leaders. On July 
14 and 15, the people were compelled to 
vote in national elections with only the 
Communist Party represented. The 
Lithuanian people resisted heroically, 
desperately. But they were fighting 
against hopeless odds. On July 17, the 
regime announced that 95.1 percent of 
the people had voted and that 99.19 per- 
cent of these had cast their ballot for the 
Communist Party. 

Two days later, on July 21, the so- 
called Peoples Diet convened for its first 
session. In less than 1 hour, without 
any debate, it voted unanimously to ask 
the Supreme Soviet of the US.S.R. to 
admit Lithuania into the Soviet state as 
one of its federated Soviet Socialist 
Republics. 

This presents us with an object lesson 
to all those who insist that we must be 
trustful, who wish to believe that the 
world’s difficulties can be resolved by 
signing another treaty of nonaggression 
and coexistence with the Kremlin, who 
think that we somehow can improve re- 
lations by signing treaties with those 
who have repeatedly violated almost all 
of the treaties they have already signed. 

In enslaving the captive nations, the 
Soviets were guilty of violating a whole 
series of international agreements that 
guaranteed free elections. In imposing 
their regimes and maintaining them in 
power, they have used the Soviet Army 
in the most flagrant manner as an in- 
strument of political intimidations; and 
when intimidations failed in Germany 
and in Hungary in recent years, they 
resorted to open military intervention 
and repression. They have violated the 
U.N. Charter repeatedly and at almost 
every point. 

Let us spread the facts about Soviet 
imperialism on the record at every avail- 
able opportunity. Let us continue to 
demand that the Soviets respect all their 
obligations. 

Above all, let us make liberation a 
cardinal goal of our diplomacy. I do not 
underestimate the difficulty of persuad- 
ing the Kremlin to liberate its satellite 
empire. But, after Hungary, I find it 
easy to conceive of a situation where a 
combination of division within the 
Kremlin, unrest in the satellites and 
hard bargaining on the part of the West 
will induce the Soviets—in their own in- 
terest—to grant freedom to the unyield- 
ing, troublesome captive peoples of 
Europe. 

Liberation is not a pipedream. It is 
the only conceivable way in which we 
can recapture the political offensive. 
And, as every schoolboys knows, a side 
which defends itself when attacked but 
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never takes the offensive is bound to lose. 
The same is true in politics. 

The message for this day and this hour 
is a vital one. Americans are today en- 
gaged in battle in Asia against the same 
forces which have enslaved the gallant 
people of Lithuania. As we pledge our- 
selves to the freedom of the people of 
Vietnam, so we must rededicate our 
pledge to the people of Lithuania. 

Our pledge of freedom to the Lithua- 
nian people must be redeemed and we 
must match their faith with our own in 
bringing that day forward. 

LITHUANIAN HERO REMEMBERED 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
1795, just 6 years after the American 
colonies accepted the present U.S. Con- 
stitution and George Washington was 
halfway through his second term as 
President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, Lithuania was annexed by Russia 
after several centuries of Polish domina- 
tion, The brave Lithuanian people at- 
tempted to throw off the Russian domi- 
nation, but each attempt brought an 
intensified policy of Russification. The 
ezarist government tried to replace the 
Lithuanian language and culture with 
Russian, but all attempts failed. Finally, 
the Russians gave up in 1905. The 
Lithuanians had kept their culture, reli- 
gion, language, and traditions. 

The Lithuanian people, however, did 
not gain their freedom, a goal they had 
been striving for for many centuries. 
For this enobling act—their declaration 
of independence—they had to wait until 
February 16, 1918. This joyous event 
was short lived, for just two decades 
later the little nation was again under 
Russian domination when it was occu- 
pied by the Red army during World 
War II. The Lithuanians involuntarily 
traded Russian domination for German 
domination when the Nazi armies oc- 
cupied the country between 1941 and 
1944. In 1944 the Russian Army again 
occupied the country, and so Lithuania 
has remained: a ward of Kremlin colo- 
nialism. 

Mr. President, although we are today 
celebrating the 48th anniversary of that 
short-lived Lithuanian independence 
declaration, it is of an event that took 
place 102 years ago next month that I 
wish to call to your attention on this 
memorable date: the execution of Con- 
stantine Kalinauskis, that great Lithu- 
anian patriot and “apostle of democratic 
ideals” as he was known to his contem- 
poraries. Although Kalinauskis lived 
only 26 years, dying on the gallows in 
March of 1864, at the hands of the Rus- 
sians, his contributions to Lithuanian in- 
dependence cannot go unremembered. 

The son of impoverished parents, Si- 
mon and Veronica Kalinauskis, Constan- 
tine was born in Mastaulenai on January 
21, 1838. Constantine Kalinauskis was 
a flaming patriot, a fighter for justice for 
the Lithuania he loved and an extrem- 
ist of the best sort because he had so 
much faith in the common people of 
his country. He also had a vision of a 
free Lithuania, a vision that in reality 
only materialized for 21 years beginning 
54 years after his execution. 

From his death cell below the gallows 
in February 1864, Kalinauskis was able 
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somehow to smuggle out of prison his 
last penned lines to his people. I should 
like to quote part of those grand lines, 
for they are as truthful and enobling 
and meaningful as though they were 
written today. 

I am writing to you from underneath the 
Muscovite gallows, probably for the last 
time. It hurts to leave the native soil and 
you, my dear fellow countrymen. My breast 
is rending apart, my heart is breaking, but 
I do not regret my dying for the cause of 
justice to you. * For I say unto you * * * 
you shall be able to live in happiness only 
when the Muscovite shall have been removed 
from your necks. 


Perhaps in our lifetime, Mr. Speaker, 
the Lithuanian peoples will find the in- 
dependence from foreign domination 
they have so ardently sought for so many 
years. 


L. B. J. S EXCELLENT APPOINTMENT 
OF LEE WHITE TO FEDERAL 
POWER COMMISSION 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, 
there have been times in the past when 
I have been critical of Presidential ap- 
pointments to the Federal Power Com- 
mission. I have fought the appointment 
of men who, in my judgment, had long 
backgrounds of representing vested in- 
terests to the FPC. On one occasion, I 
held the floor for more than 24 hours to 
bring to the Senate’s and the country’s 
attention an appointment to the FPC 
that I firmly opposed. 

Also, I have criticized the failure of 
Presidents to reappoint men of the 
proved capacity of William Connole and 
Joseph Swidler. 

With this background in mind, it is a 
happy occasion for me to be able to rise 
today on the floor of the Senate and 
thank President Johnson for his ap- 
pointment of Lee White, as Chairman of 
the FPC. Mr. White replaces Joseph 
Swidler, who has done a superb job. Mr. 
Swidler not only fought hard for fair and 
equitable regulation that fully consid- 
ered consumer interests, but he also had 
the competence and integrity to win the 
approval of the industry itself. He has 
been a great and trailblazing Commis- 
sioner during a most trying and difficult 
time for the industry and for consumers. 

Lee White is extraordinarily well qual- 
ified to carry on in this tradition. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. White has worked 
closely with Mr. Swidler in the past. Mr. 
White has a record of immensely indus- 
trious, hard driving work. He is intel- 
ligent, gifted with a careful judicious 
temperament, and substantial experi- 
ence in working with the power industry. 

President Johnson deserves great 
credit for a fine appointment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have an 
editorial published in the New York 
Times supporting the White appoint- 
ment printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WHITE TO FPC 

The appointment of Lee C. White, as 
Chairman of the Federal] Power Commission 
is an excellent solution to what has been one 
of President Johnson’s most difficult person- 
nel problems... The Chairman of the FPC 
has to provide leadership—and often cast 
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the deciding vote—on complicated cases 
arising in the natural gas and electric power 
industries. 

Joseph C. Swidler, who stepped down as 
Chairman late last year, proved that it was 
possible to protect consumers and still be 
fair to the gas and power producers. Rates 
went down and yet profits went up during 
his tenure. Mr. White can be expected to 
carry forward Mr. Swidler’s policy of vigi- 
lance and fairness. The new Chairman has 
been a tireless, tactful and effective public 
servant. He has done important work be- 
hind the scenes on civil rights, conservation, 
and many other pisces of domestic legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. White's first task in his new job will be 
to carry out the recommendations Mr. Swid- 
ler made in his report on last November's 
blackout. Some of these require additional 
authority from Congress. Mr. White's ex- 
perience on Capitol Hill should help him in 
this assignment. 


THE MISSILE CRISIS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
head of the Washington Bureau of the 
Chicago Tribune, Willard Edwards, has 
written an excellent review of the book 
entitled “The Missile Crisis,” written by 
Elie Abel. This review is concise and 
shows the excellent nature of Mr. Abel’s 
book, which analyzes the situation in 
1962, when the world was so close to nu- 
clear catastrophe, and the terrible deci- 
sion that President Kennedy had to 
make, under those circumstances. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp the 
review written by Willard Edwards en- 
titled, At the Abyss of a Nuclear War.“ 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AT THE ABYSS OF A NUCLEAR Wak: THE MISSILE 
Crisis—A REPORT By ELIE ABEL 


(Reviewed by Willard Edwards) 


Early in the morning of Saturday, October 
20, 1962, President Kennedy, occupying the 
Presidential suite in the Sheraton Blackstone 
Hotel in Chicago, announced that he had a 
slight cold. 

The weather was raw and rainy and physi- 
cians had warned him to take no chances. 
He was cutting off a campaign trip, started 
the day before in behalf of Democratic can- 
didates in the November elections of that 
year, and flying back to Washington. 

Puzzled correspondents noted the Presi- 
dent's obvious fitness, recognized the excuse 
of illmess as fictitious and speculated that 
something was up. Six hours later, they 
and the American people knew that the 
United States and Russia were peering into 
the abyss of nuclear war. 

The President had no cold but he had rea- 
son for a variety of emotions—anger and 
dismay among them. For 4 days, he had 
been wrestling with a crisis created by an 
act of massive treachery. Still suffering from 
the humiliation of the Bay of Pigs disaster, 
he had been informed on October 16 that 
Russia had planted ballistic missiles, with 
ranges of 1,000 and 1,500 miles in Cuba, 90 
miles from Florida. 

Premier Nikita Khrushchev, having bullied 
Kennedy about the Bay of Pigs at their Vien- 
na meeting in June 1961, and having taken, 
as he believed, the young President’s meas- 
ure, had decided this was a timid adversary, 
unwilling to use the vast power of the United 
States, who could be blackmailed and intimi- 
dated. 

It is a measure of the fantastic political 
necessities imposed upon American office- 
holders that Kennedy, buffeted by conflicting 
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advice from his military and civilian advisers, 
believed it necessary to depart from Wash- 
ington October 19 for a round of campaign 
speeches in the Midwest. 

As he touted the virtues of party candi- 
dates at political rallies, he was inwardly tor- 
mented by doubts over the dread decision he 
had to make. With polite inanities on his 
lips, he had to ponder a course of conduct af- 
fecting the future of his country and the 
world. It is a bizarre episode and its signifi- 
cance is not lessened by Kennedy’s own sar- 
donic refiection: “I guess this is the week I 
had better earn my salary.” 

The story of the 13 dramatic days of the 
Cuban missile crisis, October 16 to 28, has 
been told and retold in a host of newspaper 
and magazine accounts and in the flood of 
Kennedy books. But there is much that 
seems new in Abel's recitation and more that 
is genuinely fresh. By comparison with the 
history currently most popular, Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, Jr.'s “A Thousand Days,” it is 
more exciting and, of course, much more de- 
tailed. Schlesinger gives this incredibly 
dangerous period of the Kennedy administra- 
tion less than 50 pages of his monumental 
1,031 page work. The “insider” view is always 
valuable but Abel, a good reporter relying 
upon interviews and records, has provided a 
perspective and an emphasis which makes 
the whole terrifying episode live again. 

He says he did not realize how close the 
world came to disaster until he began re- 
search for the book and it is perhaps best 
that this realization was withheld from the 
American people and the world at the time 
of the crisis. Even now, more than 3 years 
later, the reader will have a tendency to 
gasp as he comprehends the guesswork, the 
fumbling, the groping, the agonized conjec- 
tures which distinguished the thinking of 
Russian and American leaders as they some- 
how stumbled out of darkness into the light. 

It’s a good, exciting book about the most 
dangerous 13 days of this or perhaps any 
century, containing much that’s omitted in 
the Sorensen and Schlesinger accounts of the 
Cuban missile crisis. 

The story begins with McGeorge Bundy, 
Presidential assistant for national security 
affairs, asserting firmly on October 14 that 
there was no evidence and no likelihood of 
Russia putting missiles into Cuba. One day 
later, Bundy had the embarrassing task of in- 
forming Kennedy that U-2 plane photographs 
revealed that missiles not only were in Cuba 
but had been there for months, 

The entire Washington intelligence com- 
munity had been caught napping, simply un- 
willing to believe that Khrushchey would do 
in Cuba what he had never done on the terri- 
tories of other nations, not even on the terri- 
tories of his Warsaw pact allies. Bundy de- 
cided to permit Kennedy 1 night of peaceful 
sleep in preparation for the ordeal ahead. 

Hour by hour, day by day, Abel reports 
the frantic secret conferences that followed; 
the advances and retreats, the controversy 
between the hawks who wanted to bomb the 
missile bases and the doves who counseled 
appeasement. A letter from Khrushchev to 
Kennedy, paraphrased but given here in de- 
tail for the first time, is rightly described by 
Abel as “the nightmare outcry of a fright- 
ened man.” It is a fitting exhibit in an ac- 
count of men under pressure who sincerely 
believed that the world might blow up at any 
moment. 


FRED FRIENDLY’S SACRIFICE 
SHOULD NOT BE IN VAIN 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 
yesterday, it was announced that Fred W. 
Friendly, president of Columbia Broad- 
casting News, had terminated his rela- 
tionship with the Columbia Broadcasting 
8 after 16 years with that organiza- 

on. 
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His resignation is in the highest tradi- 
tions of journalism. His sacrifice—his 
resignation in protest against an attempt 
to keep.from the American public the live 
broadcast of the public hearings on the 
crisis in Vietnam being conducted by the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions—should not be in vain. 

Indeed, his resignation raises serious 
questions as to the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the networks in the coverage 
of news and its transmission to the public. 

The simultaneous announcement by 
CBS of Mr. Friendly’s resignation and 
its decision to resume the live coverage 
of the committee hearings on Thursday 
and Friday may well mean that CBS has 
received the message intended to be con- 
veyed by Mr. Friendly. 

However, the question remains: What 
lies behind this attempt to keep from the 
American television audiences the true 
facts about our involvement in Vietnam? 
What were the pressures—if any—ex- 
erted on CBS to cause it initially to de- 
cide that its viewers should not see a live 
broadcast of the testimony by Mr. Ken- 
nan before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee? 

Mr. Friendly's resignation was covered 
by the New York Times in excellent 
fashion. It was treated as front page 
news—which it was—deserving of an 
expeller editorial, which the Times gave 

I ask unanimous consent that the news 
story, the editorial, and the reprint of 
the letter of resignation of Mr. Friendly 
as printed in the New York Times of 
February 16, 1966, be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the New York 


Feb. 16, 1966] 

FRIENDLY Quits CBS News Post IN DISPUTE 
Over VIETNAM HEARING: His New SUPERIOR 
CANCELED LIVE COVERAGE OF KENNAN BEFORE 
SENATE PANEL 

(By Jack Gould) 

Fred W. Friendly resigned yesterday as 
president of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem News Division in protest against work- 
ing under a new superior who canceled live 
coverage of last Thursday's hearing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Mr. Friendly charged that John A. 
Schneider, newly appointed to the No. 3 post 
in the CBS hierarchy, lacked adequate ex- 
perience in national and international affairs 
to have a veto power over the news depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Friendly, who first achieved renown as 
coeditor with the late Edward R. Murrow 
of the controversial See It Now” docu- 
mentaries, said that Mr Schneider’s cancella- 
tion of Thursday's hearing was “a business, 
not a news, judgment.” He argued that the 
autonomy of the news department had suf- 
fered a “form of emasculation.” 

CBS management vigorously supported Mr. 
Schneider's qualifications as group vice presi- 
dent, broadcasting, the post in which he will 
have responsibility for the news, television, 
radio, and station divisions. 

The overall CBS record in news deserves 
to be remembered, an official of the broad- 
casting organization said, and he added that 
both William S. Paley, chairman, and Dr. 
Frank Stanton, president, are as interested 
now as before in thorough reporting. 

The network announced last night that 
CBS would carry live the testimony of Gen. 
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Maxwell D. Taylor, former chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff at tomorrow’s hearing 
of the Senate committee and Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk’s appearance on Friday. 
The National Broadcasting Co. which 
carried last Thursday’s hearing, had an- 
nounced similar plans on Monday. 

Mr. Friendly’s resignation came as a climax 
to 5 days of corporate drama that showed 
no signs of subsiding last night. 

Sixteen news producers at CBS sent a joint 
telegram to Mr. Paley, Dr. Stanton, 
and Mr. Schneider urging that new efforts 
be initiated to reconcile the intracorporation 
difference. Walter Cronkite, the network's 
star commentator on its evening news show, 
voiced regret over Mr. Friendly’s departure 
and said it meant the loss of his “brilliant, 
imaginative, and hard-hitting guidance.” 

The three vice presidents working directly 
under Mr. Friendly—David Klinger, Bill 
Leonard and Gordon Manning—Joined in the 
appeal to find “some means to make it pos- 
sible for Mr, Friendly to resume his lead- 
ership.” 

Prospects of a successful appeal are not 
considered bright because reinstatement of 
Mr. Friendly would mean a lessening of the 
stature of Mr. Schneider, according to WTV 
officials familiar with the industry's periodic 
shakeups. 

Last week’s realinement of the top CBS 
executive structure carried the approval 
of the board of directors and Mr, Paley. 

It was reported last night that in the first 
few days a number of prominent persons in 
Washington had voiced hopes to CBS that 
Mr. Friendly would be retained. 

Mr. Friendly first offered his retirement 
on Thursday when he watched NBC present 
the testimony of George F. Kennan, former 
Ambassador to Moscow, while CBS was carry- 
ing a rerun of “I Love Lucy.“ A showdown 
over the weekend was postponed, but yester- 
day Dr. Stanton announced acceptance of 
the resignation. 

The text of his statement follows: 

“It is with deep regret that I accept the 
resignation of Fred W. Friendly as president 
of the CBS News Division. Mr. Friendly 
feels that he is unable to continue in his 
post as a result of a decision made by the 
recently appointed group vice president, 
broadcasting, John A. Schneider, not to 
schedule live television coverage of the testi- 
mony of George F. Kennan before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee last week. 

“Fred Friendly has been an outstanding 
leader of broadcast journalism. His contri- 
butions to the public, to his profession and 
to CBS have been great indeed. My asso- 
ciates, his colleagues and I will miss him.” 

Mr. Friendly, who has always displayed a 
fierce dedication to the journalistic poten- 
tial of TV, released a four-page letter in which 
he asserted the failure to carry Thursday’s 
hearing made a “mockery” of the crusade 
by Mr. Paley, Dr. Stanton and the Columbia 
News Division to obtain access to congres- 
sional debates. 


QUALIFICATIONS QUESTIONED 


But the heart of Mr. Friendly’s thesis, 
echoed in his quotations from a 1958 speech 
by Mr. Murrow, was directed at Mr. Schnei- 
der’s qualifications. For 8 years the new 
head of the broadcasting divisions worked 
in the sales end of the television business and 
then became a station general manager in 
Philadelphia and New York. As president 
of the CBS television network until last 
week, he was chiefly concerned with enter- 
tainment matters. 

Mr. Friendly noted that historically, final 
decisions on news matters were rendered 
either by Mr. Paley or Dr. Stanton. 

“Mr. Schneider, because of his absolute 
power, would have more authority than Wil- 
liam Paley or Frank Stanton have exercised 
in the past 2 years,” Mr. Friendly said. “This 
in spite of the fact that Mr. Schneider’s news 
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credentials were limited in the past to local 
station operations, with little experience in 
national or international affairs.” 

Mr. Friendly’s resignation stunned the 
broadcast industry more than any other 
executive upheaval in recent years because 
his letter raised the question on commercial 
influences over TV content, probably the 
most perennially debated aspect of the me- 
dium. In addition, his association with Mr. 
Murrow has made him a symbol of provoca- 
tive journalism. 

The 50-year-old Mr. Friendly’s height and 
broad shoulders have earned him the nick- 
name of “the big bear.” Within the indus- 
try the passion of his commitment to video 
journalism is legendary and it has been es- 
pecially pronounced in the current Vietnam 
crisis. 

The substance of the management’s posi- 
tion was learned informally. In the past 
Mr. Friendly has not always obtained the 
live coverage he wanted from Dr. Stanton 
and Mr. Paley, it was noted, yet their veto 
did not result in an open break. It was 
learned that Dr. Stanton asked Mr. Friendly 
to give Mr. Schneider some time in his new 
job to see how the new executive reacted to 
a series of requests for special time for the 
news department. 


VIETNAM VERSUS Lucy 


Dr. Frank Stanton, president of the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System, can be sure of 
this: A great many of us will share his “deep 
regret” at the resignation of Fred W. Friendly 
as president of CBS News. 

How the radio and television networks 
manage their internal corporate affairs is no 
business of ours, but how they use the air 
waves is of concern to everyone. 

To carry live on television the major testi- 
mony of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee’s inquiry on American policy in Viet- 
nam is public service of a high order. We 
agree with Mr. Friendly that this is a con- 
tribution to “one of the crucial debates of 
our time,” and that there is no TV substitute 
for live coverage. We doubt that CBS gained 
any durable audience by playing a rerun of 
“I Love Lucy” while NBC continued to tele- 
vise the hearings. 

Mr. Friendly has fought hard for prime TV 
time for programs of news and public affairs. 
He has won great respect for the reporting in 
depth achieved in “CBS Reports,” as well as 
for his collaboration on many public affairs 
programs with the late Edward R. Murrow. 
In fact, Mr. Friendly’s appointment as head 
of CBS News in 1964 gave the network's cor- 
respondents and news editors a boost in 
morale badly needed since Mr. Murrow's de- 
parture to enter Government service in 1961. 
He will be missed, and the circumstances of 
his departure speak ill for CBS’s sense of news 
responsibility. 


TEXT OF FRIENDLY’S LETTER OF RESIGNATION 
TO CBS 


(Following is the text of the letter of res- 
ignation sent yesterday by Fred W. Friendly, 
president of CBS News, to William S. Paley, 
chairman of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem, and Dr. Frank Stanton, president.) 


Deak BILL and Franx: This is the third 
time since last Thursday that I have asked 
you to accept my resignation as president of 
CBS News, and this time you have an ob- 
ligation to accept it. 

It is important that you and my colleagues 
in the news division know that I am not 
motivated by pique or change of status in a 
table of organization, or lack of respect for 
Jack Schneider. He is, as you have both 
recalled, someone I had asked to join the 
news division in an administrative role more 
than a year ago, when he was station man- 
ager of WCAU-TV. 

I am resigning because CBS News did not 
carry the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
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mittee hearings last Thursday, when former 
Ambassador George Kennan testified on Viet- 
nam. It was the considered news judgment 
of every executive in CND (Columbia News 
Division) that we carry these Vietnam hear- 
ings as we had those of the other witnesses, 
I am convinced that the decision not to 
carry them was a business, not a news, 
judgment. 

I am resigning because the decision not to 
carry the hearings makes a mockery of the 
Paley-Stanton CND crusade of many years 
that demands broadest access to congres- 
sional debate. Only last year, in a most elo- 
quent letter, you petitioned the Chief Justice 
for the right to televise live sessions of the 
Supreme Court. We cannot, in our public 
utterances, demand such access and then, in 
one of the crucial debates of our time, abdi- 
cate that responsibility. What happens to 
that sense of fairness and balance so close to 
both of you, when 1 day’s hearings, and 
perhaps the most comprehensive, are omit- 
ted? How can we return on Thursday 
and Friday of this week without denying 
Schneider’s argument that “the housewife 
isn't interested?” Why were NBC's house- 
wives interested? What would have hap- 
pened to those housewives if the Supreme 
Court had said “Yes” to your plea for live 
coverage? Where would broadcast journal- 
ism have been last Thursday if NBC had 
elected not to carry the U.S. Senate hearings 
on the war? 

When last Thursday morning at 10 o’clock 
I looked at the monitors in my office and saw 
the hearings on channel 4 (pool production, 
by the way, via CBS News crews) and saw a 
fifth rerun of “Lucy,” then followed by an 
eighth rerun of “The Real McCoys,” I wanted 
to order up an announcement that said: 
“Due to circumstances beyond our control the 
broadcast originally intended for this time 
will not be seen.” It was not within CND’s 
control because the journalistic judgment 
had been by a sudden organizational act 
transferred to a single executive. Mr. 
Schneider, because of his absolute power, 
would have more authority than William 
Paley or Frank Stanton have exercised in the 
past 2 years. This, in spite of the fact that 
Mr. Schneider’s news credentials were limited 
in the past to local station operations, with 
little experience in national or international 
affairs. 

The concept of an autonomous news orga- 
nization responsible only to the chairman 
and the president was not a creation of mine. 
It is a concept almost as old as CBS News, 
and is a tradition nurtured by the Ed Klau- 
bers, the Ed Murrows, the Paul Whites, and 
rigidly enforced by both of you. The dra- 
matic change in that concept is, to my mind 
and that of my colleagues, a form of emascu- 
lation. 

Actually, it is the second step of the emas- 
culation that began when CBS News was 
shorn of its responsibility in the news opera- 
tion at WCBS-TV here in New York. Had I 
been in my current position at the time of 
this change, I should have resisted it as I 
do the current weakening. It denied CBS 
News a highly professional outlet in New 
York, a competitive position with the other 
networks, and the training apparatus for the 
Sevareids, the Cronkites, the Reasoners of the 
future. 

My departure is a matter of conscience. 
At the end of the day it is the viewer and the 
listener who have the biggest stake in all 
this. Perhaps my action will be under- 
stood by them. I know it will be under- 
stood by my colleagues in news and I know 
Ed Murrow would have understood. A speech 
he delivered to the Radio Television News 
Directors Association in 1958 spelled it all 
out: 

“One of the basic troubles with radio and 
television news is that both instruments 
have grown up as an incompatible combina- 
tion of show business, advertising, and news. 
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Each of the three is a rather bizarre and de- 
manding profession. And when you get all 
three under one roof, the dust never settles. 
The top management of the networks, with a 
few notable exceptions, has been trained in 
advertising, research, sales, or show business. 
But, by the nature of the corporate struc- 
ture, they also make the final and crucial de- 
cisions having to do with news and public 
affairs. 

“Prequently they have neither the time 
nor the competence to do this. It is not 
easy for the same small group of men to 
decide whether to buy a new station for mil- 
lions of dollars, build a new building, alter 
the rate card, buy a new western, sell a 
soap opera, decide what defensive line to take 
in connection with the latest congressional 
inquiry, how much money to spend on pro- 
moting a new program, what additions or de- 
letions should be made in the existing 
covey or clutch of vice presidents and, at 
the same time—frequently on the same long 
day—to give mature, thoughtful considera- 
tion to the manifold problems that confront 
those who are charged with the responsibility 
for news and public affairs +” 

Such a day was last Thursday when a 
nonnews judgment was made on the Ken- 
nan broadcast. 

Murrow went on to say: 

“Upon occasion, economics and editorial 
judgment are in conflict. And there is no 
law which says that dollars will be defeated 
by duty. Not so long ago the President of 
the United States delivered a television ad- 
dress to the Nation. He was discoursing on 
the possibility or probability of war between 
this Nation and the Soviet Union and Com- 
munist China—a reasonably compelling sub- 
ject. Two networks—CBS and 
delayed that broadcast for an hour and 15 
minutes. If this decision was dictated by 
anything other than financial reasons, the 
networks didn’t deign to explain those rea- 
sons. That hour-and-15-minute delay, by 
the way, is about twice the time required for 
an ICBM to travel from the Soviet Union 
to major targets in the United States. It is 
difficult to believe that this decision was 
made by men who love, respect, and under- 
stand news.” 

In that speech Ed also said: 

“There is no suggestion here that networks 
or individual stations should operate as 
philanthropies. I can find nothing in the 
Bill of Rights or the Communications Act 
which says that they must increase their net 
profits each year, lest the Republic collapse.” 

I now leave CBS News convinced, iron- 
ically, that my leaving will help insure the 
integrity and independence of the news op- 
eration. I believe that the Senate hearings 
next Thursday and Friday will be televised 
live because of circumstances within the 
control of the man you choose to succeed 
me. For the kind of news executive who 
would warrant the trust of the two recipients 
of this letter would insist upon such a man- 
date. Senator George Norris, quoted in John 
Kennedy’s “Profiles in Courage,” says ‘““What- 
ever use I have been has been accomplished 
in the things I failed to do rather than in 
the things I actually did do.” 

I now leave CBS News after 16 years, be- 
Meving that the finest broadcast journalists 
anywhere will yet have the kind of leader- 
ship they deserve. I know that I take with 
me their respect and affection as, indeed, I 
hope I do yours. 

Faithfully, 
FRED. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
contrast, the Washington Post, which 
has a CBS television affiliation, did not 
carry Mr. Friendly’s resignation as news. 
Instead, it was adverted to in the column 
written by Lawrence Laurent on the 
next to last page next to the comics. I 
ask unanimous consent to have Mr. Lau- 
rent’s column printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 16, 
1966] 


Frep W. FRIENDLY: ONE MAN WHO QuIT 
(By Lawrence Laurent) 

Fred W. Friendly, with an independence 
that has been his trademark through 28 
years of broadcasting, made the decision all 
by himself to resign as president of CBS 
News. 

This is a rare occurrence at broadcasting 
networks. Usually, if a man is fired, the 
event is referred to as a “resignation.” The 
toughest term ever permitted is that a de- 
parted employe’s services were “terminated 
by mutual consent.” 

But Fred W. Friendly, a volatile, emotional 
man, quit after a disagreement with his new 
boss, John A. Schneider. Schneider was pro- 
moted last Wednesday from president of the 
CBS television network to group vice presi- 
dent, broadcasting. 

In the elaborate organization of CBS, Inc., 
Schneider had been Friendly’s equal. On 
Wednesday, Schneider moved up, second only 
to Dr. Frank Stanton (president of CBS, Inc.) 
and to board chairman William Paley. 

The Wednesday date is important, for on 
Thursday came a debate between Friendly 
and Schneider. Friendly wanted live TV coy- 
erage of George F. Kennan’s testimony before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 

Schneider decided to go with the regular 
schedule but added that live coverage might 
come this week. 

The official announcement, made yesterday 
by Dr. Stanton, said: “Friendly feels he is 
unable to continue in his post as a result 
of a decision made by * * * Schneider not 
to schedule live coverage of the testimony 
233 \s-." 

Stanton added: “Fred Friendly has been an 

outstanding leader of broadcast journalism. 
His contributions to the public, to his pro- 
fession and to CBS. have been great indeed. 
My associates, his colleagues and I will miss 
him.” 
Fred’s emotions were shown plainly in his 
letter of resignation. He called it “a matter 
of conscience.” After the decision not to 
broadcast Kennan's testimony, Friendly 
watched the four TV monitors that are in 
his office. While NBC telecast the hearing, 
Friendly said, CBS was showing “a fifth re- 
run of ‘I Love Lucy’ and an eighth rerun 
of ‘The Real McCoys.’” 

“I wanted to order up an announcement 
that said: ‘Due to circumstances beyond our 
control the broadcast originally intended for 
this time will not be seen,“ Friendly wrote. 

His letter of resignation also said: “I am 
resigning because the decision not to carry 
the hearings makes a mockery of the Paley- 
Stanton CND (Columbia News Division) 
crusade of many years that demands broad- 
cast access to congressional debate.” 

Friendly, TV’s most honored producer of 
news documentary programs, moved to the 
presidency of CBS News, March 2, 1964. His 
success continued after he introduced the 
national TV “test” programs and as the 
Walter Cronkite news program gained ground 
and sometimes won higher ratings than the 
NBC team of Chet Huntley and David Brink- 
ley. 

One good source in New York said yester- 
day: “Of course, CBS hates to lose Fred. But 
he stood on principle and made his fight at 
the wrong time. The network has no choice 
in such a fight but to uphold its top execu- 
tive.” 

Speculation began immediately about 
Friendly’s successor. The names that 
cropped up immediately were those of 
Gordon Manning and Bill Leonard. Man- 
ning was executive editor of Newsweek for 
3 years before Friendly selected him to be- 
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come CBS News vice president and director 
of television news in December 1964. 

At the same time, veteran broadcaster 
Leonard was promoted to vice president and 
director of news programing. The promotion 
came after Leonard had pioneered new tech- 
niques for covering elections. 

Privately, Friendly has complained, rather 
mildly, that the presidency of CBS News 
brought him smaller earnings than he had 
made as a documentary producer. There's 
almost no doubt that he'll return to making 
documentaries and there’s even less doubt 
that a network will hire him. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield at that point? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I commend the Senator 
from Alaska for his statement. As a 
member of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, I wish to express appreciation 
for the coverage which television pro- 
vided for the committee hearings. I be- 
lieve that the action of the Columbia 
Broadcasting System and the success of 
the hearings in reaching the American 
people raises an interesting question. 
Many thoughtful Americans express ap- 
prehension as to the imbalance of power 
between the executive and legislative 
branches of Government. The Presi- 
dent has frequently resorted—and prop- 
erly so—to every means of com- 
munication. 

The state of the Union message is not 
a message to Congress any more, but, 
over the heads of Congress, to the Amer- 
ican people. I do not speak critically of 
this situation, because we have a people’s 
government. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
HarrKe in the chair). 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. GORE. I ask unanimous consent 
that 3 additional minutes be allowed to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GORE. If the legislative branch 
is without the facility to communicate 
with the American people, how is this 
imbalance to be corrected, I ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. GRUENING. I believe that the 
remarks of the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee are extremely pertinent. I know 
of no more important function in a de- 
mocracy, in a government of free people, 
than that the people shall have full ac- 
cess to all the actions of their govern- 
ment. Very frequently that has not 
been forthcoming. 

I believe that broadcasting by the na- 
tional networks by TV, the hearings of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, was 
one of the most important public sery- 
ices for the benefit of our democratic 
system that has been rendered in our 
time. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, the hear- 
ings deal with the most important issue 
before the Nation and the world today. 
I doubt that a more important commit- 
tee hearing has been held in the last 20 
years. Fortunately, the message is 
reaching the American people. Millions 
of people have been able to see and hear 
the issue questioned. It has not been a 
side show. I believe the Senator will 
agree that it has been a thorough ex- 
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amination of the commitments, the is- 
sues, and possible consequences. 

If the American people are not en- 
titled to the fullest information on such 
an issue as this, the issue of war and 
peace, then for what purpose should the 
Government permit the use of the ether 
waves? 

Let us never forget that every single 
television station operates at the license 
of the Government. The wavelengths 
belong to all the people of the country. 
In my view, Congress should give very 
careful consideration to an allocation of 
a certain amount of time of certain wave- 
lengths, for presentation, for discussion, 
for examination of public issues, not 
alone by the Congress, but surely partly 
by the Congress. 

Mr. GRUENING. I could not agree 
more with the wise and penetrating state- 
ment of the distinguished Senator from 
Tennessee. It is very much the business 
of the American people. The southeast 
Asian involvement is one of the most 
critical issues before us, as we are being 
led more and more deeply into a war 
in which Congress has had no real voice. 

Mr. GORE. And the Government has 
been very profligate in allowing the 
wavelengths to be monopolized by com- 
mercial organizations. The very idea of 
a vast television network using the wave- 
lengths that belong to the whole people 
to advertise soap, when we should be 
having a critical examination of the 
issue of war and peace, makes it appar- 
ent that there should be a reexamina- 
tion of the whole question of licensing 
television. 

Mr. GRUENING. I hope Congress 
will not only examine this case, but the 
whole subject, which affects the right to 
know of the American people. 


OUR COMMITMENT IN VIETNAM 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, with my responsibilities of being 
chairman of a committee as well as the 
assistant majority leader, I was not able 
to be present at the hearings of the For- 
eign Relations Committee, but I want to 
say that these advocates of retreat, de- 
feat, surrender, and national dishonor 
have not been doing the country any 
good when they went before a television 
network suggesting that this Nation was 
not committed to fighting aggression in 
this area. The Senate voted for the res- 
olution last year, and Senators voted that 
this country would help that country re- 
sist aggression, and specifically author- 
ized the President to take whatever steps 
he felt necessary to resist further aggres- 
sion. We are committed. We have 
more than 200,000 men there. We have 
at stake our national honor. We are 
committed to resisting Communist ag- 
gression. That is what this is all about. 
It has been going on for some time. 

The Senator from Alaska voted against 
the resolution, and he was privileged to 
do it, but once the Congress adopted that 
resolution, it had taken a firm position. 
Once Congress authorized the President 
to do that which he felt necessary, the 
President was authorized to do it. It 
was authorized in the resolution and dis- 
cussed specifically during the debate on 
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the floor of the Senate. He was au- 
thorized to send troops wherever neces- 
sary to resist aggression in the area. 

It is not helping our country when 
Senators go before the Nation and ex- 
press their fears on this issue that the 
Red Chinese might come in, and the fact 
that we are losing some American boys. 
We are inflicting at least 10 to 1 damage 
on the North Vietnam invaders com- 
pared to the losses suffered by our forces. 

If this great nation is to be humili- 
ated, is to be defeated and run out and 
be downgraded to a second-class power 
by that little nation, then I wish Red 
China would come in. It would be a 
great humiliation for this Nation to be 
defeated by a small nation of 16 million 
people. If we must be defeated, it would 
be better to lose to a large nation of 
700 million people. 

This Nation was founded because we 
had courageous men. We became a 
great nation because the people had 
courage. They did not give up because 
they had to fight Indians. If the men 
who came on the Mayflower were fright- 
ened to helplessness the first time they 
had to fight Indians, they would have 
gone back to England on the Mayflower. 
But they fought the Indians and won, 
meanwhile losing some fine Americans, 
until this Nation became great. We are 
upholding our commitments in the 
proud tradition of our fathers, grand- 
fathers, great-grandfathers, and many 
other courageous Americans who fell on 
the field of battle. 

I only wish that back during the Civil 
War there had been a humorous element 
in the Congress that would have ap- 
peared daily before a nationwide televi- 
sion network and have said, “We fought 
and lost a Yankee today. We lost a boy 
today let us quit.” If they had spread 
that propaganda, it might have spread 
fear. Maybe the war would have gone 
the other way. Then we would have 
won the principles of States rights. We 
would prove that we were the strong 
people. Having achieved victory we 
could have offered to rejoin the Union 
with considerable pride that our theory 
of States rights had been sustained. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. . I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have 5 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. If the hearings con- 
tinue to be televised, the American peo- 
ple may learn of the mistaken concept 
stated by our distinguished majority 
whip, that we have a solemn commit- 
ment. They will learn there was no such 
solemn commitment; that we were never 
so committed; that our commitment was 
a tentative one, dealing only with eco- 
nomic aid and further conditioned on 
reforms by the South Vietnam Govern- 
ment which were never made. There 
was never any commitment to send our 
troops into combat. We must inform the 
public of these facts, and they must be 
brought home to the American people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not re- 
gard this Nation as being an interna- 
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tional criminal, as the Senator from 
Oregon has said, and I do not regard this 
Nation as being an international ag- 
gressor, as the Senator from Alaska has 
said. I regard the Communists as the 
aggressors. We helped organize the 
peaceful nation of South Vietnam. We 
are members of the SEATO agreement. 
We let those people know that we would 
help them resist aggression. We said 
we would put ships and advisers in there 
at that time to help those people defend 
themselves against subversion and ag- 
gression. 

Then, the Communists came and they 
attacked our ships in the Gulf of Tonkin. 
That was an act of war, We shot back. 
Not only did we shoot back, but we 
bombed the bases from which those tor- 
pedo boats came to attack our ships. 

So that there will not be any misun- 
derstandings, at the time I was in charge 
of debating the equalization tax here on 
the Senate floor, the President asked 
Senators on the Republican side of the 
aisle and Senators on the Democratic 
side of the aisle to come to the White 
House and talk with him. While Sena- 
tors were debating on the floor, the en- 
tire matter was discussed. The Presi- 
dent asked for that resolution for au- 
thority broad enough to authorize put- 
ting troops in there and we understood 
that, if need be, the resolution said that 
he was authorized to take any steps nec- 
essary to resist aggression in that area. 

It was explained on the floor of the 
Senate by the chairman of the commit- 
tee. The resolution was broad enough 
to put Army men on the land mass of 
Asia. 

Then, North Vietnam regular army 
units proceeded to march on South Viet- 
nam. We put our troops there to resist 
aggression. They are the aggressors. 
We went in after that date. We are 
fighting there pursuant to that resolu- 
tion. Our national honor is committed 
to it. 

I do not believe it serves the purposes 
of this country to have two Senators who 
voted against the purpose of this Nation 
making a speech every week and some- 
times every day against our determined 
national purpose to uphold our national 
honor and to keep our word and our com- 
mitment. 

I do not believe it is helpful to go on 
national television and suggest that we 
are the international criminal when we 
are, in truth, the international good 
guys. We did not start this fight, They 
did. We are ready to talk peace at any 
time. They are not. 

Our children will call us blessed and 
courageous if we stand fast and defeat 
Communist aggression. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for 1 additional minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They will 
call us courageous because we have the 
courage to stand up and resist aggres- 
sion in the tradition of our fathers, our 
grandfathers, and great grandfathers. 
I am proud of my forebears who helped 
to give us this great Nation. 
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I have just come from Louisiana. I 
had an occasion to visit with these fine 
young men who are preparing to fight in 
Vietnam. There is not a coward in the 
crowd. They are courageous young men. 
They have high morale and high spirit. 

Those whom we have sent are whip- 
ping the Communists. They are going to 
beat the aggressors unless the best fight- 
ing men in the world—the American 
soldiers—are pulled out of there. They 
might be defeated, but they are not go- 
ing to get whipped in Vietnam. If they 
are beaten, it will be in Washington. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
wish to say in connection with the criti- 
cism of the Senator of those who have 
expressed publicly their dissent from an 
undeclared war and an unconstitu- 
tional 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GRRUENING. I will finish my sen- 
tence, if I may. 

Abraham Lincoln, who was not too 
greatly admired in the State of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, opposed the entry 
of the United States in the Mexican War, 
spoke against it in the Congress and else- 
where and today no one vilifies the mem- 
ory of Abraham Lincoln or castigates him 
for that courageous and proper attitude. 

Those of us who oppose and continue to 
oppose our entry in an undeclared war 
and the sending of our boys to slaughter 
where there was no act of aggression 
against us, and where those people whom 
we are supporting are not willing to fight 
effectively for themselves, have no regrets 
or apologies to offer. 

We will find that more and more Amer- 

ican people will come to our point of view 
that we have no business down there. 
We were not attacked, and we have no 
right or obligation to involve ourselves all 
over the world as policemen and sending 
our boys to their slaughter, whenever 
someone scents a Communist threat. An 
examination of the record will show that 
there was aggression on both sides and 
that we, too, were guilty of aggression 
and violation of commitments far more 
solemn and binding than those that are 
alleged to justify our military adventures 
in southeast Asia. 
Mr. GORE. Mr President, I am glad 
that the hearings of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations have not been char- 
acterized by intemperate and flamboyant 
language and arm waving. 

I invite the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to attend the hear- 
ings and present the views he has here 
presented. I would like to suggest to 
him that the issue before the committee 
is not defeat, retreat, and surrender, to 
use his words. 

This issue is rather whether this war is 
to be held within bounds which we can 
reasonably anticipate to be manageable, 
whether the goal be limited and the 
commitments be limited, or whether this 
be an open end commitment for total vic- 
tory militarily against whatever forces 
may appear in opposition in southeast 
Asia. 
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The issue is rather whether this war is 
a global war. Such an issue deserves the 
deliberate consideration which the com- 
mittee is giving it. 

It is far too important to be considered 
with catch phrases and loosely selected 
slogans. 

I hope the committee hearings for the 
next 2 days will be observed by countless 
millions of Americans. It is for their 
country, and it is their sons who will die 
if this degenerates into a war between 
the United States and China, and from 
that who can tell what holocaust may 
develop. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Tennessee has the floor. 

Mr. GORE. I yield, but I have only 
a minute left. 

Mr. McGOVERN. It has been sug- 
gested here that those who share the 
Senator’s concern about a major war in 
Asia are somehow lacking in patriotism 
and willingness to defend our country’s 
interest. 

I have not been in the Senate very 
long. The Senator from Tennessee has. 
Does the Senator from Tennessee recall 
the warning of General MacArthur 
some years ago that anyone wo 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to proceed for 2 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Does the Senator 
recall General MacArthur’s warning 
some years ago that anyone who com- 
mitted the United States to a major war 
on the Asian mainland “ought to have 
his head examined“? 

Mr. GORE. I recall that and that 
General MacArthur gave this country the 
warning that if we went to the Yalu in 
Korea, China would not come into the 
war. Unfortunately hë was in error. 
They did come in and we lost many thou- 
sands of men in a few days. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Does the Senator 
remember during the discussion of 
whether we should send forces into 
southeast Asia in 1954 that General 
Ridgway, who was then the Army Chief 
of Staff, vigorously opposed it and said 
that he regarded it as a harebrained 
idea? 

Mr. GORE. And we also heard from 
General Gavin last week. 

Mr. McGOVERN. It seems to me that 
no one would be foolish enough to sug- 
gest that General MacArthur and Gen- 
eral Ridgway and General Gavin are 
lacking in patriotism or in knowledge of 
the problems we are up against if we 
get into a major war in Asia. It is easy 
for gentlemen to talk about our chil- 
dren calling us blessed if we get involved 
in war with China. But if that happens, 
there may not be any children left to 
call us blessed. 

Mr. GORE. Chauvinism is not the is- 
sue here. The issue is the wisest course 
for this country involving war and peace. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I rather resent the suggestion that 
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this Nation is waging illegal war. One 
hundred and twenty-five times in our his- 
tory the President has sent American 
troops into action, either to defend our 
position or to help our friends without 
a declaration of war or any prior au- 
thorization whatever. 

Most of our declarations of war—in 
fact, I suspect that perhaps all but about 
one—actually occurred after the fighting 
had begun, sometimes after it had been 
going on for a long time. Our boys at 
Pearl Harbor did not wait for Congress 
to declare war before shooting back at 
the Japanese who were attacking. Gen- 
eral MacArthur did not wait for Con- 
gress to declare war before he took ac- 
tion in the Philippines to attack the 
Japanese forces with our Air Force. 

The President has the authority— 
and I have said this both under a Re- 
publican President and under Demo- 
cratic Presidents—to send American 
servicemen into action to defend the 
position that this Nation decides to take, 
and he has the power to make such a 
decision. 

I might add that when we fought the 
war in Korea, there was no declaration 
of war. But hardly anyone challenged 
the legality of what we were doing in 
Korea. There was no serious challenge 
of that action. We thought we were 
acting in pursuance of a United Nations 
treaty commitment. 

In this instance, an act of aggression 
was committed against us. We were 
attacked, and we fought back. We 
attacked those who attacked us. Then 
Congress considered the matter and 
voted for a resolution that gave the Presi- 
dent the specific power to take whatever 
action he thought would be necessary to 
resist in that area. Look at article 51 
of the United Nations Charter. It specif- 
ically authorizes the right of individual 
and collective self-defense. 

Then what happened? The Commu- 
nists proceeded to march organized units 
from North Vietnam into South Viet- 
nam. When they did that, we proceeded 
to send units of the U.S. Army and 
Marine Corps into South Vietnam to 
hold the land that the Communists were 
trying to take by outright aggression, 
55 our forces are doing a magnificent 

ob. 

When I speak of my love for my great 
country, I am not embarrassed because 
now and then I become a little enthusi- 
astic. I swell with pride when I see Old 
Glory flying from the Capitol. I swell 
with pride when I see Old Glory flying 
around the Washington Monument. I 
swell with pride when I see it flying from 
the Senate Office Building. I am proud 
of this country. I pray that no other flag 
will ever fly over it. 

While sometimes I may be dismayed 
to see that flag flying at half mast, as it 
is today in honor of a patriotic, coura- 
geous American, who did his best to serve 
his country, as God gave him the light 
to serve it during his time here, my 
prayer is that there may never be a white 
flag of surrender up there. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. I do not believe 
that anyone is questioning the glory of 
the American flag. The question is, 
What is in our national interest? 

Does not the Senator from Louisiana 
believe that Members of the Senate have 
the right to raise questions about our 
policy in southeast Asia, when we con- 
sider that the backers of that policy 
have been consistently wrong about what 
they have told us? 

The Secretary of Defense, not many 
months ago, gave it as his assessment 
that the American military combat role 
in Vietnam would be largely over by the 
end of 1965 and that our boys would be 
on their way home. We have come to 
the end of 1965 and have entered 1966. 
Instead of bringing the American forces 
home, we hear from those same sources 
that we shall have a force of 400,000, 
500,000, or 600,000 in Vietnam before the 
end of 1966. That is only one of the 
more notable predictions that have been 
wrong. Each time we have had a dis- 
appointment in our effort in southeast 
Asia, our policymakers have merely 
asked us to redouble the prescription. 

In view of that record, does not the 
Senator from Louisiana believe that 
Senators have some right to raise ques- 
tions about our policy there and about 
the course we are on, without being re- 
minded that the glory of the flag is in- 
volved? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Senators 
have the right to ask questions, but when 
the Nation is committed and our men 
are fighting in the field, we have a re- 
sponsibility not to do things that will 
divide and confuse the people and pro- 
long the war. The information I am 
getting—and it is coming from very high 
sources in the Government—is that one 
of the greatest difficulties in bringing the 
war to an end is that every time a Sena- 
tor suggests that we retreat and accept 
defeat or surrender, that word goes right 
back to Hanoi, Ho Chi Minh, and the 
powers at Peiping, who say, “If we will 
just keep after those Americans, even 
though they are killing 10 of our men to 
every 1 of theirs that is being killed 
that great nation will lose courage and 
quit.“ 

So every time a Senator makes an- 
other speech in fear that Red China 
might come in, he helps the Communist 
cause. 

If the United States had been so timid 
and afraid of Red China during the Ko- 
rean war, South Korea would be a Com- 
munist country today. Instead of try- 
ing to liberate only a part of Korea, we 
tried to liberate the whole country, but 
we did it in the interest of freedom. I 
am not ashamed that our troops went 
there. They achieved our national pur- 
pose, even though the Red Chinese did 
come in. Some of us felt that we should 
have fought the Red Chinese with more 
determination than we did. 

But our Nation is committed in Viet- 
nam. My own judgment is that we will 
see this action through. We will come 
out of it with honor worthy of all Ameri- 
cans who have gone before us. 

To those forces of doubt and defeat 
who advocate, “Oh, my goodness; get 
out; Red China might come in,” I say 
that if Red China thought that this Na- 
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tion was so much afraid of Red China, 
Red China would be in the war. But 
Red China knows that we are a great, big, 
strong country, a first class fighting 
power. They know they can do us much 
injury, but they also know that we can 
do a lot more damage to them. It works 
both ways. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Did I correctly un- 
derstand the implication of the Senator’s 
earlier statement to be a recommenda- 
tion to extend our action to a war with 
China? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I did not say 
that at all, and the Recorp will not show 
that I did. I merely said that if Red 
China thought that if by sending some 
of her troops in the United States would 
turn tail and run, as some Senators have 
advocated, Red China would be in the 
war tomorrow. But I am of the impres- 
sion that Red China believes that if she 
came into the war, she would have a first- 
class modern fighting power to contend 
with, and she will be right. 

I maintain that speeches on the floor 
of the Senate and on television, advocat- 
ing that our boys not fight for their coun- 
try, and that the people back off from the 
effort to help their country, handcuff our 
fighting men and to hold our country 
down when the going gets tough, do 
nothing but encourage the Communists 
to continue the war. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I take issue with 
the Senator’s statement that our boys 
are fighting for their country. We are 
fighting in another country where we 
have taken sides in a civil war. The fact 
is that the new “white-haired boy” whom 
we have built up, Mr. Ky, made a state- 
ment in answer to a press request, “Who 
are your heroes?” His reply was, “I have 
only one, Adolph Hitler. We need four 
or five more Hitlers in Vietnam,“ That is 
the man whom we are now supporting. 
He is the man we are entrusting with do- 
mestic reforms. Actually his is the kind 
of corrupt government we have been 
supporting, of which there have been 
nine different specimens since Diem was 
“pumped off.“ That is the kind of 
so-called freedom we are fighting for, not 
the real freedom of the people. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have never seen it fail, at any 
time when this Nation chooses to sup- 
port a government that is resisting com- 
munism, that the Communists always 
put forth the argument that the head of 
that anti-Communist government is a 
“bad guy”; that he is corrupt and vi- 
cious; and pick out a statement the man 
may have made—perhaps an ill-advised 
misunderstood statement—to show that 
perhaps he is not the kind of fellow that 
we should support, and that he is not 
our kind of guy. 

After all, Mr. President, this man is 
not chopping off the heads of innocent 
people. That is what cannot be said for 
the opposition, however. 

Mr. President, for the life of me I can- 
not understand, when people stand and 
fight for our friends and keep fighting 
side by side with us, in resisting com- 
munism, why some persons will find so 
much fault with our friends and can- 
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not even find one fault with the murder- 
ous assassins who want to kill us, as soon 
as they have disposed of our friends. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that one statement made in the 
course of the very interesting discussion 
which we have just heard should per- 
haps be corrected to some degree in this 
Lincoln’s birthday period. 

I believe I am the only Member of 
Congress whose father was a Confeder- 
ate soldier. Many Members of Congress 
had two grandfathers who were Con- 
federate soldiers. In my case I knew 
for years all three of the men whom I 
have mentioned, my father and my two 
grandfathers. I never heard any of 
those three men speak with anything 
save respect, and sometimes they spoke 
almost with veneration, of Abraham 
Lincoln. They felt, as do most of the 
people in the part of the country from 
which I come, that perhaps the greatest 
national tragedy in connection with that 
war which split our country asunder 
_ the assassination of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

I want the Recorp to show that most 
of us in the southland venerate the 
memory of Abraham Lincoln and believe 
that if he had lived we would not have 
had the troubles that came after the 
conclusion of that war. 


DISCLOSURE OF TROOP MOVE- 
MENTS IN ON-THE-SPOT REPORT- 
ING IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I re- 
cently received a letter from a retired 
chief warrant officer of the Army which 
I believe reflects the deep feeling and 
concern that parents throughout the Na- 
tion have for their sons who are cur- 
rently on the battlefront in Vietnam. 
The concern centers around the fact 
that the movement of our forces is “‘tele- 
graphed” to the enemy through on-the- 
spot reporting of the news media. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article written by Raymond 
L. Hughes, chief warrant officer, U.S. 
Army retired, of Plant City, Fla., which 
appeared as a letter to the editor in the 
Tampa Tribune of Sunday, February 6, 
1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Must SHIELD TROOP MOVES IN VIETNAM 

Piant Crty.—We note with alarm and con- 
siderable apprehension the almost total lack 
of security afforded our troops in South Viet- 
nam by every news medium; and the fact 
that newspapers, radio, and television seem 
to be vying with each other to disclose in- 
formation which, by all standards of secrecy 
and commonsense, should not be disclosed. 

Freedom of the press is one thing but when 
one can pick up the morning paper, listen to 
the radio, or look at television and see and 
hear disclosed the most minute details of 
troop movements and deployments right 
down to platoon and squad locations and 
even to pinpoint where private Joe Blow has 
his pup tent—and what road to take to find 
it, the whole aspect of freedom of the press 
begins to be asinine and literally explosive. 
If I were Private Blow—or his security offi- 
cer—I would blow my top, clear to the 
Pentagon. 
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A recent news release from security agen- 
cies in Washington counseled all news media 
to use self-censorship and discretion in dis- 
closing troop movements in Vietnam but if 
this had any effect at all it has not become 
evident. 

Commanders in the area of this vicious 
and nasty conflict to which so many of our 
men have been committed, and to which 
many more thousands will be committed, 
complain that they are extremely hampered 
by the lack of intelligence concerning loca- 
tion and movement of the Vietcong. 

You may be sure that the Vietcong, Hanol, 
and Red China (if any of their people can 
read English at all), have no trouble at all in 
tracing the movement and minutest opera- 
tion of our troops and that of our allies. To 
them we must indeed be stupid to bare for 
all to read (who have the price of a news- 
paper) information which should reach only 
the Pentagon and then only in a top secret 
communication, 

If this were only a game of marbles and 
the teams were not playing for keeps, in- 
stead of a deadly war where your boy, or 
mine, could be killed next week, I would say 
tell where the boy’s tent is pitched, or where 
his foxhole is—and how to reach it from 
Saigon; but with my 18-year-old boy likely 
to arrive there at any time, I would prefer to 
let him tell me where his squad is billeted or 
bivouacked rather than to read it in the 
paper or see it on TV. 

As a combat infantryman and communi- 
cations officer in a war where we knew who 
the enemy was (and how to recognize him) 
I shudder for our boys every time I pick up 
@ paper and read about an enemy who sur- 
rounds him and creeps out of holes in the 
night and who is unrecognizable; and yet 
who is furnished the minutest detail about 
where to locate our Gis—even in the dark. 

The papers have a right to detest censor- 
ship but they also have a duty to make cen- 
sorship unnecessary instead of aiding and 
abetting our enemies. This will be a long, 
bitter, and bloody war. Let us not show all 
of our cards to the enemy. 

RAYMOND L. HUGHES. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, so that 
Senators may realize the travail which 
parents are now experiencing because of 
news reporting of many of our troop 
movements too soon and in too much 
detail I wish to read the covering letter 
Mr. Hughes addressed to me dated Feb- 
ruary 9, 1966, and reads as follows: 

PLANT CITY, FLA. 
February 9, 1966. 
Hon. SpessarD L. HOLLAND, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Note attached clipping 
from last Sunday's Tampa Tribune. 

Is there nothing that can be done about 
the flagrant disclosure of our every troop 
movement in Vietnam? 

This week every move of an attempted 
entrapment of three battalions of Vietcong 
in a valley they had held for 10 years was 
announced in advance, by every news media, 
To no one’s surprise they were gone when 
our troops enveloped the area, 

For God’s sake (and our boys’ sake) read 
this in the Senate. And put the attached 
clipping in the Senate RECORD. 

My 18-year-old son is to be in Vietnam 
June 1. 

It is nothing short of murder what the 
news media is doing to our troops. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND L. HUGHES, 
Chief Warrant Officer, 
U.S. Army, Retired. 


Mr. President, not being a member of 


the Armed Services Committee or the 
Foreign Relations Committee, I am not 
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in possession of all the facts relative to 
our situation and the restrictions im- 
posed on the news media in Vietnam, and 
it is not my intent, here on the floor of 
the Senate, to suggest any unreasonable 
limitation on the freedom of the press 
as provided in our constitution. How- 
ever, if, as seems to be the case, on-the- 
spot reporting—by newsmen accom- 
panying our troops—enables the enemy 
to establish a pattern of our operations 
or actions in advance, then I believe the 
news media should certainly impose their 
own censorship of information, which I 
am sure will be their desire if they are 
advised that such reporting has com- 
forted and aided and abetted the enemy. 
If such voluntary reporting is not effec- 
tive, then steps should be taken by the 
military to censor news from the battle- 
front. 


LEGISLATIVE DEVELOPMENTS CON- 
CERNING COMMUNITY ANTENNA 
TELEVISION SYSTEMS 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, for 
the past 2 weeks many Senators have 
been asking me about the legislative de- 
velopments regarding the community 
antenna television systems. Many of 
the senatorial offices have been deluged 
with literally thousands of letters from 
people who have been informed that 
their television service via the cable sys- 
tems will be curtailed because of the 
pending proposals by the FCC. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Communications of the Senate Com- 
merce Committee, I have dealt with this 
problem at great length and, therefore, 
should set forth, as clearly and precisely 
as I can, some of the history of the pres- 
ent situation as it involves CATV 
systems. 

First, the Subcommittee on Communi- 
cations, anticipating the problems that 
the growth of CATV systems were facing, 
conducted long and extensive hearings 
in 1958 and 1959. These hearings were 
held in Washington, D.C., the States of 
Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Utah, and 
Wyoming. Numerous witnesses. repre- 
senting Government agencies affected, 
representatives of various organizations 
including television stations, CATV 
owners, association officials as well as the 
general public, submitted their views. 

It was apparent that the FCC was re- 
luctant and slow to take any constructive 
action in this field. In July 1959, in open 
hearing, I told the Chairman of the 
FCC: 

You have CATV people coming in and set- 
ting up their systems contrary to all stand- 
ards and no one seems to be policing it. 
There is no supervision on the part of any- 
one. We have to have rules and regulations. 
We have to have standards. 


I urged him to move—to take action. 

As a token effort, the Commission, 
finally, at the urging of our committee, 
sent a man out into the field to investi- 
gate the situation. 

Again, in 1960, I stated that the FCC 
was rather lukewarm with regard to 
whether they should assume responsibil- 
ity. It was obvious from the testimony 
developed by the committee that some 
action was necessary. If Congress did not 
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act, a hodgepodge growth of CATV 
would take place with possible serious 
consequences to an orderly development 
of TV, particularly with reference to lo- 
cal live TV service. As a consequence, 
the committee drafted original legisla- 
tion setting forth appropriate guidelines 
that, in my judgment, would have per- 
mitted an orderly growth of both CATV 
and broadcasting under the umbreila of 
the FCC. The bill was reported favor- 
ably by the committee to the Senate and 
after many discussions and refinement of 
language, the representatives of the Na- 
tional Association of Community An- 
tenna Systems agreed to accept the leg- 
islation. However, certain CATV inter- 
ests at the last minute decided to vigor- 
ously oppose the bill and after 2 days of 
full debate on the floor of the Senate, 
the bill was recommitted by one vote. 
There is no question in my mind, and 
this will be agreed to by most of the 
CATV operators today, that if the legis- 
lation that the committee reported in 
the 86th Congress had been enacted, 
many of the questions that are now being 
raised, as well as the proliferation of the 
State and municipal regulations in the 
CATV field, may have been eliminated 
and CATV allowed to grow in an orderly 
fashion. 

In 1961, the FCC’s concern with the 
matter of CATV and its impact on the 
development of local as well as nation- 
wide television service began to increase 
so that in May 1961 it asserted juris- 
diction over a common carrier micro- 
wave serving a CATV system in Wyo- 
ming. The CATV representatives op- 
posed this action of the FCC and ap- 
pealed the decision to the Federal courts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, in a 
landmark decision—Carter Mountain 
Transmission Corp. (32 FCC 459)—the 
Commission assertion of jurisdiction was 
sustained by the court—321 F. 2d 359 
(C.A.D.C.) cert. den. 375 U.S. 951. The 
language of the court is quite interesting 
and very specific with reference to the 
FCC’s responsibility. 

Following the Carter Mountain deci- 
sion, the Commission instituted further 
intensive studies and began accumulat- 
ing additional data on the overall CATV 
situation. In April 1965 the Commission 
adopted rules governing the grant of 
microwave authorizations being used to 
relay television signals to CATV sys- 
tems—first report and order, docket Nos. 
14895 and 15233. In general, these rules 
require that any microwave-served CATV 
system, upon request, carry the signals 
of local stations and refrain from dupli- 
cating their programs from 15 days be- 
fore and after the local broadcast. 

On the same date in April 1965, the 
Commission also instituted a further 
CATV rulemaking proceeding, divided 
into two parts, which is presently in 
progress—notice of inquiry and notice of 
proposed rulemaking, docket No. 15971. 
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Part I of this proceeding proposed to 
finalize the Commission’s initial conclu- 
sion that it had and should also exercise 
jurisdiction over the CATV systems not 
served by microwaves and, pursuant 
thereto, to extend to them the same re- 
quirements now governing the micro- 
Wwave-served systems. In part II of the 
proceeding, the Commission initiated an 
inquiry looking toward possible rulemak- 
ing on broader questions posed by the 
trend of CATV development. These in- 
cluded the effects on independent UHF 
stations in major markets of CATV entry 
into those markets; possible limitations 
on the long-distance extension of sta- 
tions’ signals by CATV and on CATV pro- 
gram origination, together with several 
other matters related to CATV impact on 
our broadcast system. Part II also in- 
cluded a notice of proposed rulemaking 
under which rules or other measures, 
interim or final, might be taken to deal 
effectively with some of the more press- 
ing problem areas. 

Interested parties have, of course, been 
provided an opportunity to submit coun- 
terproposals, comments, and replies on 
the matters raised by the Commission’s 
proposals and inquiry. All such filings 
have not been completed. 

Final action was taken by the Com- 
mission on Tuesday, February 15, 1966— 
which was yesterday—in which they an- 
nounced plans for the regulation of all 
CATV systems. A copy of the Commis- 
sion’s report has been made available to 
me, and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in full at this point in my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FCC ANNOUNCES PLAN FOR REGULATION OF 
ALL CATV SYSTEMS 

Following meetings held February 10,.11, 
and 14, the Commission has reached agree- 
ment on a broad plan for the regulation of 
community antenna television systems, in- 
cluding a legislative program. To insure the 
effective integration of CATV with a fully 
developed television service, the new regula- 
tions will apply equally to all CATV systems, 
including those which require microwave li- 
censes, and those which receive their signal 
off the air. Excluded from these rules will 
be those CATV systems which serve less than 
50 customers, or which serve only as an 
apartment house master antenna. The 
CATV rules concurrently in effect for micro- 
wave-fed systems will be revised to reflect 
the new rules adopted for all systems. 

Coupled with.the new CATV rules, to be 
incorporated in a Report and Order shortly 
to be issued, the Commission will send rec- 
ommended legislation to Congress to codify 
and supplement its regulatory program in 
this important area. 

The Commission’s new CATV program in- 
cludes eight major points: 

1. Carriage of local stations: A CATV sys- 
tem will be required to carry without ma- 
terial degradation the signals of all local 
television stations within whose Grade B 
contours the CATV system is located. The 
carriage requirements thus made applicable 
to all CATV systems will be substantially the 
same as those applied to microwave-served 
systems by the Commission’s first report and 
order in dockets Nos. 14895 and 15233, 
adopted in April, 1965. 

2. Same day nonduplication: A CATV sys- 
tem will be required to avoid duplication of 
the programs of local television stations 
during the same day that such programs are 
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broadcast by the local stations. This non- 
duplication protection, as under the exist- 
ing rules, will apply to “prime-time” net- 
work programs only if such programs are 
presented by the local station entirely within 
what is locally considered to be “prime- 
time.” It will also give the CATV sub- 
scribers access to network programs on the 
same day that they are presented on the net- 
work. Nonduplication protection will not be 
afforded to programs which are carried in 
black and white by the local station and 
are available in color from a more distant 
station on the CATV system. 

The new nonduplication rules thus embody 
two substantial changes from those adopted 
in the first report and order. First, the time 
period during which nonduplication protec- 
tion must be afforded has been reduced from 
15 days before and after local broadcast to 
the single day of local broadcast. Second, 
a new exemption from the nonduplication 
requirement has been added as to color pro- 
grams not carried in color by local stations. 

3. Private agreements and ad hoc pro- 
cedures: The Commission will continue to 
give full effect to private agreements between 
CATV operators and local television stations 
which provide for a different type or degree 
of protection for the local station than do 
the Commission’s rules. Moreover, the Com- 
mission will give ad hoc consideration to 
petitions from local television stations seek- 
ing a greater degree of protection than pro- 
vided by the rules, or from CATV operators 
seeking a waiver of the rules. 

4. Distant city signals—New CATV systems 
in the top 100 television markets: Parties who 
obtain State or local franchises to operate 
CATV systems in the 100 highest ranked 
television markets (according to American 
Research Bureau (ARB) net weekly circula- 
tion figures), which propose to extend the 
signals of television broadcast stations be- 
yond their grade B contours, will be required 
to obtain FCO approval before CATV service 
to subscribers may be commenced. This 
aspect of the Commission's decision is effec- 
tive immediately, and will be applicable to 
all CATV operation commenced after Feb- 
ruary 15, 1966. 

An evidentiary hearing will be held as to 
all such requests for FCC approval, subject, 
of course, to the general waiver provisions of 
the Commission's rules. These hearings will 
be concerned primarily with (a) the poten- 
tial effects of the proposed CATV operation 
on the full development of off-the-air tele- 
vision outlets (particularly UHF) for that 
market, and (b) the relationship, if any, of 
proposed CATV operations and the develop- 
ment of pay television in that market. The 
hearing requirement will apply to all CATV 
operations proposed to communities lying 
within the predicted grade A service contour 
of all existing television stations in that 
market. 

Service presently being rendered to CATV 
subscribers will be unaffected. However, 
the Commission will entertain petitions ob- 
jecting to the geographical extension to new 
areas of CATV systems already in operation 
in the top 100 television markets. 

5. Distant city signals—New CATV systems 
in smaller television markets: The Commis- 
sion’s prior approval after an evidentiary 
hearing will not be required by rule for pro- 
posed CATV systems or operations in mar- 
kets below 100 in the ARB rankings. How- 
ever, the Commission will entertain, on an 
ad hoc basis, petitions from interested par- 
ties concerning the carriage of distant sig- 
nals by CATV systems located in such smaller 
markets. 

6. Information to be filed by CATV owners: 
Pursuant to its authority under Section 403 
of the Communications Act, the Commis- 
sion will, within an appropriate time be 
prescribed, require all CATV operations to 
submit the following data with respect to 
each of their CATV systems; (a) The names, 
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addresses, and business interests of all officers, 
directors, and persons having substantial 
ownership interests in each system; (b) the 
number of subscribers to each system; (c) 
the television stations carried on each sys- 
tem; and (d) the extent of any existing or 
proposed program origination by each CATV 
system. 

7. Assertion of jurisdiction: To the extent 
necessary to carry out the regulatory pro- 
gram set forth above, the Commission asserts 
its present jurisdiction over all CATV sys- 
tems, whether or not served by microwave 
relay. 

8. Legislation to be recommended to Con- 
gress: The Commission will recommend, with 
specific proposals where appropriate, that 
Congress consider and enact legislation de- 
signed to express basic national policy in 
the CATV field. Such legislation would in- 
clude those matters over which the Commis- 
sion has exercised its jurisdiction, as well as 
those matters which are still under con- 
sideration. 

Included in these recommendations will be 
the following: 

(a) Clarification and confirmation of FCC 
jurisdiction over CATV systems generally, 
along with such specific provisions as are 
Geemed appropriate. 

(b) Prohibition of the origination of pro- 
gram or other material by a CATV system 
with such limitations or exceptions, if any, 
as are deemed appropriate. 

(c) Consideration of whether, to what ex- 
tent, and under what circumstances CATV 
systems should be required to obtain the 
consent of the originating broadcast station 
for the retransmission of the signal by the 
CATV system. 

(d) Consideration of whether CATV sys- 
tems should or should not be deemed public 
utilities. In this connection, Congress will 
be asked to consider the appropriate relation- 
ship of Federal to State-local jurisdiction 
in the CATV field, with particular reference 
to initial franchising, rate regulation, and 
extension of service. 

The Commission, of course, stands ready to 
discuss all of the above matters with the 
appropriate congressional committees at any 
time. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER ROBERT T. 
BARTLEY 

I cannot agree that the Communications 
Act confers jurisdiction over CATV; however, 
I endorse legislation which would prohibit a 
CATV system from originating program 
matter. 

SEPARATE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER 

KENNETH A. Cox 

I concur fully in those portions of the 
Commission’s action in which it (1) asserts 
jurisdiction over all CATV operations, (2) 
requires carriage of local stations on CATV 
systems, (3) provides for expedited ad hoc 
procedures for the consideration of special 
relief requested either by broadcasters or 
CATV operators, (4) requires disclosure of 
information as to ownership of CATV sys- 
tems and certain other matters, and (5) calls 
on Congress to give prompt consideration 
to the problem of integrating CATV opera- 
tions into our overall television system, with 
particular attention to the questions of pro- 
gram origination by CATV systems, possible 
extension of the principle of rebroadcast 
consent, and overlapping jurisdiction with 
the States. 

As to the balance of the action taken, I 
agree with what is done but believe it falls 
far short of protecting the public interest 
in an expanding television service. I agree 
that local stations should not have their pro- 
grams duplicated, but believe that the pro- 
tection afforded them is totally inadequate. 
As to network programs, they should be ac- 
corded exclusivity—that is, should not be 
duplicated—as to all programs which they 
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propose to present in a comparable time 
period within 15 days This Commission 
found in the first report that, for cogent 
reasons, delayed nonduplication served the 
public interest. (See pars. 101-127, 38 FCC 
at 721-731.) But the majority now cuts 
back on such delayed nonduplication to a 
single day. This 1-day protection is patently 
inadequate as to network programing (see 
first report, par. 125, 38 FCC at 730, where 
it is pointed out that only 10.2 percent of 
local stations’ delayed broadcasts are de- 
layed less than 1 day, with roughly 79 per- 
cent being delayed between 1 and 15 days). 
As to nonnetwork programs, the majority 
previously pointed out that such material 
was not distributed on a simultaneous na- 
tionwide basis and that, therefore, a 15-day 
protection was “clearly a minimal measure 
of protection against the duplication of syn- 
dicated or feature film programs, consider- 
ing the extended periods—up to and exceed- 
ing 5 years—for which stations now bargain 
and obtain exclusivity in relation to such 
programs.” 

As to feature film, syndicated series, and 
other filmed or taped programing for which 
they have acquired local exhibition rights, 
they should be assured the right of first run 
which is only one of the rights normally 
bargained for, but certainly the most impor- 
tant one. I realize that this is more pro- 
tection than was proposed in this proceeding, 
but since I feel this would be necessary to 
assure the station of the most important 
of the program rights it has acquired as 
against prior exhibition by an entity which 
has acquired no rights at all, I certainly can- 
not agree with the majority’s refusal to 
recognize any rights as to such programing. 
Some nonsimultaneous nonduplication is 
nec to afford local stations sufficient 
flexibility to provide the best possible service 
to those viewers who do not subscribe to the 
cable service. 

Similarly, I agree that some measures are 
needed to curb the indiscriminate extension 
of television signals by CATV systems. Sec- 
tion 303(h) of the Communications Act gives 
us clear authority to establish zones or areas 
of service for broadcast stations. In televi- 
sion, I think we have undertaken to do this 
by establishing a carefully designed channel 
allocation and by fixing maximum limits on 
heights and powers. While there are many 
situations in which deficiencies of service 
can and should be corrected by supplemental 
means such as CATV, satellites and trans- 
lators, I do not believe that any of these 
auxiliary services should be permitted to dis- 
rupt the basic television system that Con- 
gress, the Commission and the broadcasters 
have worked so hard to establish. 

The majority contents itself with saying 
that it will carefully examine proposals to 
provide CATV service in the top 100 televi- 
sion markets. I would greatly prefer an ap- 
proach which would bar new systems—for a 
specified period—from extending a station’s 
signal beyond its Grade B contour, except 
upon authorization by the Commission in 
certain carefully defined situations. I be- 
lieve this is necessary to stem the current 
proliferation of CATV systems in areas 
already receiving substantial television serv- 
ice. Without such action, I am afraid that 
CATV—a supplemental and derivative serv- 
ice—will stunt the future growth of our free 
television system, and perhaps even impair 
the viability of some of the service which 
the public is now receiving. 

It is all very well to study the problems 
posed by CATV’s threatened invasion of the 
major markets. It is true that the most 
immediate hopes for expanded UHF service 
are centered there, and that the risk of CATV 
operators’ building a pay television system 


1I agree that as to network color programs 
the local station should not be protected 
unless it will present them in color. 
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on the basis of signals appropriated from the 
broadcasters who now provide our free serv- 
ice is greatest there. But if we turn our 
backs on the smaller markets by assuring 
cable operators that they can pump in mul- 
tiple competing signals from New York and 
Los Angeles unless a local broadcaster can 
prove that he will be driven out of business, 
I think we are on the way to substituting a 
shrinking for an expanding system, with an 
artificial ceiling on network and local service 
alike—all in the name of a multiplicity, if no 
real diversity, of service for a part of the 
public. I am afraid we may end up with a 
shrunken, substantially wired pay service for 
the majority of the public, and a really 
vestigial system for those who cannot afford, 
or cannot be provided, this service. 

I am not comforted by the majority’s con- 
fidence that it would reverse such a trend if 
it really became a clear threat. The Com- 
mission does not have a good record for tak- 
ing such drastic measures—in fact, I think 
much of my colleagues’ reluctance to take 
more meaningful action now stems from 
fear of disrupting the existing service of a 
rather small number of CATV subscribers 
who have been galvanized into pressuring 
Congress and the Commission by a campaign 
of outright misrepresentation by the CATV 
industry. If this bothers them, what likeli- 
hood is there that they will ever roll back 
any part of the greatly expanded CATV op- 
erations which I think their actions will 
bring into being? New York City signals 
have already been carried to points near the 
Ohio border, and service from Los Angeles 
is proposed for Oklahoma and Texas. Once 
such service is instituted, I am afraid it is 
impossible to roll it back. I think the ma- 
jority itself recognizes this problem, as is 
indicated by the fact that in the release 
announcing their action they twice very 
carefully pointed out that service now being 
rendered to CATV subscribers will be un- 
affected by what they are doing. 

I do not mean to suggest that I know or 
can prove that the consequences I fear will 
actually result—though I think my concerns 
are shared by many leaders of the broadcast 
industry, by certain organizations which 
represent elements of the public who stand 
to be disadvantaged by increased reliance on 
wired television, and by other interested and 
informed parties. But on the other hand, 
my colleagues cannot prove that my fears 
are groundless. My approach would not im- 
pair the viability of existing cable systems 
and would not bar all further extension of 
CATV service. But it would confine such 
service to its proper supplemental role in 
areas which receive substandard over-the-air 
television for a limited period—say 5 years. 
That would give Congress and the Commis- 
sion time to study the whole problem 
further, would permit continued UHF de- 
velopment, and would, hopefully, permit 
resolution of the copyright questions which 
are basic to the future of CATV. 

By not taking the admittedly more rigor- 
ous course which I favor, the majority has, I 
believe, invited developments which may 
make further study futile, may stifle UHF 
development which otherwise would have 
occurred, and may make it politically diffi- 
cult, or even impossible, to adhere to normal 
copyright principles. I do not think that 
the benefits it is claimed CATV will bring 
are worth the hazards to our television sys- 
tem created by the limited action here taken 
by the majority. If there is one thing that 
even critics of the Commission concede it is 
that this agency was created for the purpose 
of allocating communications facilities. 
Both sections 307(b) and 303(h) of the 
Communications Act make this clear. I 
think the majority is simply refusing to dis- 
charge this responsibility. Now is the time 
to take hold of the problems posed by the 
explosive development of the CATV indus- 
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try and to fit cable operations into an ap- 
propriate place in the overall television 
structure. I think we are at a real turning 
point as far as the development of American 
television is concerned—and I think the ma- 
jority has taken the wrong direction, 
STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER LEE LOEVINGER 
REGARDING FCC CATV PLAN 

The analysis of jurisdiction set forth in 
my prior opinion in this proceeding, 38 FCC 
683, 746 (1965), still represents my view. 
The significance of that analysis and its 
divergence from the course now adopted by 
the Commission need no elaboration. On 
the other hand, the substantive position 
now adopted by the Commission seems to 
me to be a moderate and reasonable com- 
promise of conflicting views and positions, 
and the Commission now recognizes the de- 
sirability, if not necessity, of requesting 
Congress to legislate on jurisdiction and 
other important aspects of this subject. In 
these circumstances I think it is more con- 
structive and useful to support affirmative 
action by the Commission leaving the juris- 
dictional issue to be decided by Congress and 
the courts, rather than stand on legalistic 
grounds or inflexibly insist on complete 
adoption of my own ideas. Accordingly, with 
a dubitante recorded as to jurisdiction, I con- 
cur in the plan now approved by a majority 
of the Commission for regulating community 
antenna television systems. 


Mr. PASTORE. It will be noted that 
the Commission is making a number of 
legislative recommendations. They are 
as follows: 

First, clarification and confirmation 
of FCC jurisdiction over CATV systems 
generally, along with such specific pro- 
visions as are deemed appropriate. 

Second, prohibition of the origination 
of program or other material by a CATV 
system with such limitations or excep- 
tions, if any, as are deemed appropriate. 

Third, consideration of whether, to 
what extent, and under what circum- 
stances CATV systems should be re- 
quired to obtain the consent of the 
originating broadcast station for the re- 
transmission of the signal by the CATV 
system. 

Fourth, consideration of whether 
CATV systems should or should not be 
deemed public utilities. In this connec- 
tion, Congress will be asked to consider 
the appropriate relationship of Federal 
to State-local jurisdiction in the CATV 
field, with particular reference to initial 
franchising, rate regulation, and exten- 
sion of service. 

The Commission has been requested 
to submit the legislative proposals as 
soon as possible and as soon as the pro- 
posals are received, I intend to proceed 
with hearings in order to resolve this 
issue. Opportunities will be afforded all 
interested parties to present their views. 

I am hopeful that legislation can be 
enacted in this session of Congress. 


PERSONAL STATEMENT BY 
SENATOR MORSE 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, at 12 
o’clock, today, I was presiding as acting 
chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations at a public hearing on the 
Asian bank bill. We heard able testi- 
mony by: Eugene Black, David Bell, and 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Barr 
in support of the bill» The bill is sound 
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in its objectives. It was clearly my ob- 
ligation to be there for the meeting of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I understand, since coming into the 
Senate Chamber, that an exciting and 
inciting speech was made by the acting 
majority leader, the Senator from Loui- 
siana [Mr. Lone]. It left at least the im- 
pression with some of my colleagues, as 
they reported it to me, that the acting 
majority leader gave them the impres- 
sion he thought that some of us who are 
opposed to the unconstitutional and 
illegal war in South Vietnam may not 
share the same loyalty to our Govern- 
ment as he does. 

Mr. President, I know that these are 
hysterical days and some people become 
emotionally aroused in many places— 
apparently even some Senators in the 
Senate. But I believe we should pause 
and take a look at the fact that we are 
living in a historic hour with a great his- 
toric debate now going on in the Senate, 
where there are sincere and honest dif- 
ferences of opinion among us as to what 
American foreign policy should be fol- 
lowed in Asia. 

I do not intend to engage in any ad 
hominem exchange, directly or indi- 
rectly; with the acting majority leader, 
but I do intend to keep my sights on what 
I consider to be some of the great issues 
confronting this country in this critical 
hour. 

If anyone believes that it is pleasant 
or enjoyable for those of us in the Senate 
who find ourselves in serious: disagree- 
ment with the administration, he could 
not be more wrong. But, Mr. President, 
I am perfectly willing to let history be 
the judge of the outcome of this debate. 
I am perfectly willing to let history be 
the final determinant as to who is right 
and whois wrong. However, each of us, 
irrespective of how he views this great 
crisis, has the same obligation under the 
oath which he took when he came into 
the Senate—and I took that oath four 
times—and I do not intend to walk out 
on that oath, no matter how many stones 
of innuendo are cast at my skull. 

Mr. President, I intend to keep faith 
with what I believe my trust to be. I do 
not yield to anyone in the Senate in my 
desire to give the fullest protection to 
American boys in South Vietnam. How- 
ever they should not be there. They 
never should have been sent there in 
the first place, and the means should be 
found to bring them home. 

Those of us seeking to bring an end 
to this war by recommendations for pro- 
cedures other than those which our Pres- 
ident is following, are seeking not only to 
protect those boys by seeking to bring the 
war to an end, but are also seeking to 
prevent the killing of what we believe 
will be increasing thousands of American 
boys in Asia in a war to which we should 
not be party. It is a war in which others 
should be in there enforcing a peace, 

Mr. President, briefly those who favor 
this war and those of us who are opposed 
to it represent the two sides to this great 
controversy. 

We opposed to it are perfectly will- 
ing to let the American people be the 
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judges, too. Let me say most respect- 
fully to my President that the American 
people will be the judges of this issue. 
I believe that the President is quite 
wrong if he believes that there is a con- 
sensus of American public opinion in 
support of the war or of his policies in 
connection with it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator from Oregon has 
expired. 

Mr. MORSE.. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 3 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I believe 
that there is not a consensus of Ameri- 
can public opinion in support of this war, 
but that there is a consensus in support 
of peace. Thus far, the President has 
succeeded in giving the impression to 
many Americans that his road is the 
road to peace. 

Some of us who disagree with him are 
of the opinion that if we continue to fol- 
low the course of action of the President 
of the United States, the United States 
will be involved in a massive war in Asia. 
Hundreds of thousands of American boys 
will die as that war escalates. 

I have been saying for some weeks 
now, that there may be a surrender of 
the Vietcong and North Vietnam in a 
matter of not too many weeks from now; 
at least, their capacity to fight conven- 
tional warfare may be destroyed. But 
that is not going to produce peace, for 
guerrilla warfare can still be carried on 
indefinitely. That will only bog us down 
and bed us down in Asia for decades to 
come as, eventually, the Asians carry 
out what I believe to be inevitable; 
namely, their unflagging determination 
to see to it that no Western Nation—in- 
cluding the United States—succeeds in 
exercising a dominating influence in 
Asia. 

That is a part of this debate. I rise at 
this moment only to register by caveat 
and say to my acting majority leader, 
and anyone else in the Senate who 
shares his view, that I would not trade 
my loyalty to my country for the loyalty 
of anyone in the Senate—and' all of us 
are loyal, in my judgment, on both sides 
of the issue. But, as I stated the other 
day, and repeat, I am very unhappy and 
saddened over the differences which 
have developed over viewpoints in re- 
spect to this war, but it will never be a 
personal difference, so far as I am con- 
cerned. I regret the difference which 
has developed between the President 
and me in respect to how the President 
is conducting foreign policy. I believe 
that he is dead wrong, but I continue to 
love him. However, he knows I love my 
country more. I am not going to change 
my course of action merely because some 
think unkindly of me and are prone to 
express unkind remarks. 

Our real job, as I see it, is to do every- 
thing we can to try to substitute the rule 
of law for the jungle law of military 
might which the United States is pres- 
ently practicing in Asia without a scin- 
tilla of right under the Constitution of 
the United States. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that some telegrams, pro and con, 
and some letters which I have received, 
and certain newspaper material, be 
printed in ‘the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Detroit Free Press, Feb. 8, 1966] 


JOHNSON’S POLITics May RUIN His Own 
DIPLOMACY 


President Johnson, the politician, just 
about cut the throat of President Johnson, 
diplomat, in Hawaii this weekend. 

As a politician, Johnson made the speech 
traditionally made upon greeting foreign 
dignitaries. He praised the South Vietnam 
war effort extravagantly and, in one of the 
silliest statements of his Presidential career, 
said that those who “counsel retreat” belong 
“to a group that has always been blind to 
experience and deaf to hope.” 

Rhetoric aside, such a simplistic statement 
indicates that Johnson has neither an ade- 
quate grasp of history nor the openness of 
mind required to recognize honest opponents. 
Would he count Martin Luther King among 
the group? Is Pulitzer Prize-winning his- 
torian and Kennedy aid Arthur Schlesinger, 
Jr., blind to experience and deaf to hope? 
Are the leaders of most of the major nations 
in the world less learned than Lyndon 
Johnson? 

But this, for the moment, is not the point. 
The danger in such a politically motivated 
statement is what it might do to the course 
of diplomacy. And the answer is that at 
best it can do nothing good. 

By this jingoistic speech aimed at cheering 
South Vietnamese Premier Nguyen Cao Ky, 
Johnson has undermined his own diplomacy. 

Starting with his Johns Hopkins speech 
last year, the President gradually has moved 
the United States away from rigid and un- 
realistic goals in Vietnam to something that 
might be attainable. The 14 points outlined 
2 months ago, which many considered a 
workable basis for negotiations, have been 
modified since to make them even more 
workable. 

Only Sunday, Ambassador at Large W. 
Averell Harriman said that the United States 
would be willing to have the South Vietnam 
National Liberation Front as an ‘“independ- 
ent group” at any peace talks. The NLF is 
the political arm of the Vietcong, and its in- 
clusion would mean recognizing that it is 
more than a Hanoi puppet. 

Certainly the Harriman statement was not 
made without Presidential approval, but the 
President destroyed its effectiveness in 
Honolulu, 

He talked of “victory,” when the best we 
could do, with a million troops and 30 years 
would be occupation. 

He talked of “naked aggression” and “sub- 
jugation by an armed minority,” when most 
Vietnamese in both north and south consider 
us the aggressors and the armed minority. 
He talked about “free elections,” when the 
people to whom he was speaking, the leaders 
of South Vietnam, were put in power by the 
United States, not by votes of their own 
people. 

The President, we feel sure, has changed 
his thinking greatly in the past year. He 
may prefer old myths to new realities, but 
for the most part he has begun to show the 
flexibility to accept the facts. 

What he has not learned, apparently, is 
that the President as a politician is indivisi- 
ble from the President as a diplomat. What 
he says in Honolulu is heard in Hanoi, and a 
statement issued in Johnson City changes 
the balance of forces in Geneva. 

If the purpose of the speech was to flatter 
Premier Ky, Johnson should have settled for 
a 10-gallon hat and a bowl of chill. 
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[From the Oregon Statesman, 
Jan. 30, 1965] 
Is Viet War LEGAL? 

Is the U.S. war in Vietnam “illegal” and 
“unconstitutional”? Senator Morse has 
been saying so all along. Friday, Chairman 
FULBRIGHT of the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee told Secretary of State Rusk, who was 
under interrogation, that there is no legal 
basis for what the Government was doing in 
Vietnam, either under the southeast Asia 
treaty or under the congressional resolution 
of August 1964, Later in the day President 
Johnson, replying to a letter signed by Sen- 
ator HARTKE of Indiana and 14 other liberal 
Senators asking the President to seek their 
collective judgment in Vietnam affairs, as- 
serted he was acting under authority granted 
him in that resolution. 

Saturday, Senator Morse announced he 
would introduce a resolution to rescind the 
authority granted the President in that 1965 
resolution. If Morsz can get this before the 
Senate for action we will have a full-dress 
debate. Adoption of the resolution would 
certainly undercut the President’s authority 
to conduct the war. Defeat of the resolu- 
tion would confirm him in his interpretation 
of his power. 

The Morse proposal is timely and proper. 
Another way to test this exercise of Presi- 
dential power would be to go into court. 
Getting a question before the court would 
not be easy, and probably months would pass 
before a final decision was reached. We are 
quite confident that the Morse resolution 
if it gets to a vote will be defeated. After 
all, the House voted for the 1965 resolution 
authorizing him to use force in defense of 
South Vietnam, 504 to 2. In the Senate 
only two dissenting votes were recorded: 
Morse and GRUENING. The administration 
will throw its full weight against the Morse 
resolution; and Members will be reluctant to 
go against the administration. 

Now this question: If Morse’s resolution is 
defeated will he stop declaiming the Viet- 
namese war is illegal and unconstitutional? 
We doubt it. 

It would be more convincing for the pub- 
lic at large however if an affirmative resolu- 
tion were presented to Congress, endorsing 
the actions the President has taken and con- 
firming his power to use military force to 
sustain South Vietnam and resist aggression. 
It would not be necessary to declare war 
against any nation; but this resolution, if 
adopted, would certainly end any contention 
that the war is illegal and unconstitutional. 

One way or another we should get this 
question settled. Let us have a fresh vote 
by Congress, with the understanding that 
it will decide whether or not we are to con- 
tinue to use force in southeast Asia. Then 
we can get on with the business either of 
war or peace. 


[From the Washington Daily News, 
Feb. 14, 1966] 

U.S. AND VIETNAMESE ON THE Move: “MUTUAL 
DEESCALATION” OFFER SEEMS To BE OUT 
(By R. H. Shackford) 

The decline in Communist military activity 
in South Vietnam since the Christmas cease- 
fire and U.S. “peace offensive” has been an- 
swered with increased offensive actions by 
both American and South Vietnamese forces. 

This would seem to be a contradiction of 
President Johnson’s offer in his state of the 
Union message to engage in a “mutual de- 
escalation” of the fighting. 

“We will respond if others reduce their 
use of force,” the President told Congress. 

Last Friday, U.S. Ambassador Arthur H. 
Goldberg revived this almost forgotten offer 
as part of his new instructions from the 
President after the Honolulu conference. 

RECIPROCAL 

“President Johnson believes,” Mr. Gold- 

berg said, “there might be a reciprocal re- 
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duction of hostilities, without negotiations, 
which could be a significant step toward 
peace.” 

This is what some Americans have called the 
“peter out” theory of how the war ultimately 
might end. But it takes both sides to indulge 
in “reciprocal reduction of hostilities.” 

Facts about what actually goes on in South 
Vietnam are hard to get. Every official has 
his own version of what is happening, usually 
keyed to what he thinks U.S. policy should be. 

The President himself was asked at his 
Friday press conference whether there had 
been any change in the “war or peace picture” 
since the U.S. resumed bombing, and he gave 
this baffling response. 

“I don’t know how to answer that. I just 
don’t know.” 

RUSK’S VIEW 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk, who sees the 
war as a test of wills with Red China, insists 
that the Communist Vietcong have not re- 
duced their activity and says the weekly 
average of “incidents” during January was 
above that of the last 3 months of 1965. 

However, a different story was given in 
Honolulu by Gen. William C. Westmoreland, 
commander of U.S. forces in Vietnam. He 
told a press conference there had been an 
increase in terrorism but added: 

“The attacks by large units (battalion-size 
or larger) have not been as great during the 
last several weeks as was the case during 
November and December.” 

North Vietnamese Regular Army units (in 
contrast to the Vietcong) have not been en- 
gaged in battle in the south since late No- 
vember. 

SLOWDOWN 

In a dispatch from Saigon at the end of 
last week, Scripps-Howard Staff Writer Walt 
Friedenberg quoted an official spokesman of 
the South Vietnamese Army as saying that 
Vietcong activity during the first week in 
February was the lowest in 18 weeks. 

For the first time in 10 months, a whole 
week passed with no attacks or acts of sabo- 
tage in the Saigon military region. 

Despite this suggestion of “deescalation” 
by the Communists, there is no sign of 
reciprocity by United States or South Viet- 
namese forces. 

On the contrary, news reports from Saigon 
and statements here by official spokesmen 
suggest increased offensive activity by our 
side. 

INITIATIVE 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, who will defend the 
Johnson policies before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee later this week, says 
“we have the initiative now” and predicts 
U.S. ground actions will be “more active.” 

General Taylor is one of the architects of 
U.S. military involvement in Vietnam. 

General Taylor admitted more GI's will be 
needed but dismissed as “fantastic” reports 
they would number 800,000 or a million. 
Last summer General Taylor similarly dis- 
missed reports that the total would be 400,- 
000 to 500,000—a figure now generally ac- 
cepted as the next goal. 

CONTRADICTIONS 

Official statements about the complex mili- 
tary situation in Vietnam are often con- 
tradictory. 

For example, one of the arguments for re- 
suming the bombing of North Vietnam was 
that the “pause” allowed the north to in- 
crease its infiltration of the south. 

“Substantial” was the word used at the 
Pentagon to describe this increase. 

But at Honolulu, General Westmoreland 
denied there had been any increase in in- 
filtration during the pause. 

Asked the present rate, he said: “Approxi- 
mately 4,500 a month.” 

“Would that be since the pause or during 
the pause?” he was asked. 

“I would say before, since and during,” 
General Westmoreland replied. 
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WARRENTON, OREG., 
January 30,1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for hay- 
ing the courage to say to us, who were watch- 
ing Today’s program panel on Vietnam, that 
we were not being told the truth about for- 
eign policy and our involvement in this war 
which to so many of us does indeed seem 
an immoral action and America an aggres- 
sor. 

It is very, very frustrating to listen to 
statements saying that the vast majority of 
our people are in agreement with President 
Johnson for this is just not true. 

Everywhere one goes sooner or later the 
subject of Vietnam comes up and nearly 
everyone says it is all wrong, that our Gov- 
ernment had no right to involve us in this 
dreadful mess. They always (the Govern- 
ment) keep saying we have to honor our 
commitments. Most of us say they should 
never have made them. It is so wrong to 
send our young men to die for a cause they 
do not believe in and call them Red sym- 
pathizers if they protest our involvement. 

And it seems as the threat of conflict with 
Red China hangs over all the world. 

I think Dean Rusk and McNamara are 
liars and working against peace. And I think 
our President is two-faced and devious and 
I regret the vote I cast for him. I have no 
more confidence in him or his advisers. 

I hope you will continue to protest and I 
know it takes much courage. 

I wish there was some way to help but 
all I can do, I guess, is to write letters, and 
pray. 

AN OREGON MOTHER. 


JANUARY 31, 1966. 
Dran SENATOR Morse: Your magnificent 
articulation and dignified appearance on 
television Sunday evening and Monday morn- 
ing made me very proud to be an Oregonian. 
I've always supported you, but never before 
have I seen or heard you express your views 
so clearly. Thank you for not prostituting 
your ideals and intelligence and for help 
in making this world a place I can raise 
my children to walk with dignity knowing 
that politicians like you made people think 

and were not afraid. 
Sincerely and keep fightin’, 
SHERRY CURRY: 


JANUARY 31, 1966. 

Dear Sm: You are to be commended for 
your noteworthy and prolonged efforts to 
stay the hand of those who would involve 
us in a massive Asian war. 

There appears to be much merit to your 
latest proposal to curtail the war powers 
granted to the President and have the Con- 

reassume autonomy over issues that 
affect the lives of thousands, so that they 
can be resolved in the light of open discus- 
sions instead of being decided in secret by 
the exclusive hierarchy in the White House 
and Pentagon. 

In view of the fact that a large percentage 
of the Vietnamese people are Vietcong, the 
administration’s unrealistic refusal to deal 
with it at the conference table as well as 
its increasing military posture and now the 
renewed bombing of the north poses in ques- 
tion its sincerity in its efforts to obtain 
peace. : 

Every effort should be made to localize, 
contain and effect a settlement, instead of 
constant escalation that will commit and 
expend the lives of thousands of young 
Americans, in an unjustified and genocidal 
war. 

These views and support of your position 
in these matters have been forwarded to the 
White House and our Congressmen in Wash- 
ington. 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD KOCH. 
ARNOLD KOCH. 
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Scio, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Many times in the past I 
have dis and openly criticized some 
of your political ideas and actions. 

Now on the most vital and important 
issues (foreign policy and Vietnam) we 
agree. I cannot buy the idea of conducting 
an undeclared and illegal war that could cost 
us a half million lives of our American youth. 
Billions in dollars that could embarrass us 
in the financial world, has and will cost much 
in prestige in the free world, the respect and 
cooperation of our allies. 

The President was elected by an over- 
whelming majority with the idea he could 
and would keep us out of war. No one 
could have gotten us in a more difficult sit- 
uation than we now are facing. 

I commend you on the stand you have 
taken; I believe you are right. 

Yours very truly, 
ALBERT JULIAN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31,1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I feel as you do that to 
the United Nations belongs the authority for 
peace action in Vietnam. The United States 
under the doubtful leadership of our Presi- 
dent, Lyndon B. Johnson, however, seems to 
feel that it is our responsibility alone to keep 
this world free from communism. Unfor- 
tunately we are beyond our element. We 
are not the all-powerful entity that can 
peacefully negotiate the world into peace. 

Only a united front can successfully deter 
Communist China from its course. That 
united front cannot be just the United 
States of America. It must also include the 
other 100 or more countries who also have 
an interest in maintaining peace for their 
homeland. They do not and cannot accept 
and allow our total usurping of their rights. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully, 
Joan C. BOWLBY. 


ROGUE River, OREG., January 31, 1966. 
DEAR SENATOR WAYNE Morse: Words can- 
not express how much I appreciate your 
heroic and sensible stand regarding our most 
shameful involvement in Vietnam and the 
Dominican Republic. 
Sincerely, 
EARL R. GOODRICH. 


ATHENA, OREG., February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Wayne: We approve 100 percent of 
your stand on foreign policy. 

Thank God we still have someone in Wash- 
ington who has guts enough to say what he 
believes. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
ALTON L. ALDERMAN, M.D. 


Coos Bay, OREG., February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I listened to the 
broadcast Sunday, and want you to know 
how proud I am of you. Would God there 
were more men like you in the Government; 
maybe we all would be safer from an all-out 
war with China and Russia. Please keep up 
your good work. ` 

Sincerely, 
CLAUDINE H, KAUFMAN. 


THE DALLES, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is to let you 
know I am behind you all the way in your 
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fight to bring the Vietnam war—or conflict— 
under the control of the Congress and the 
people instead of exclusively under the con- 
trol of the President. 

Let’s do away with the 1964 law which 
allows the President this control. 

Yours truly, 
Mary ANN DICKENSON. 


Coos Bay, OREG., February 1, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your courageous 
stand on the Vietnam issue compels us to 
write you this letter of commendation, and 
to express our wholehearted support. 

Very truly yours, 
EDITH KOWUNEN, 
ILMAR KOWUNEN. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR: We are applauding your 
efforts on Vietnam and praying that you will 
finally achieve some results. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. FRED KOENNECKE. 


OAKLAND, OREG., January 30, 1966. 

Iam burned up and if I do not get rid of 
some of this pressure I will blow up, hence 
this letter to you. But first I want to thank 
you for your prompt and courteous answer 
to my letter g railroad retirement. 

For quite some time you have told the peo- 
ple of this country, in the press, radio, and 
television that the question of Vietnam 
should be taken to the United Nations for 
settlement but the administration did noth- 
ing about it. 

Now that the Pope has come out for the 
same thing, it is headlined in the papers, 
radio, and television and they are trying to 
make it appear that it was the Pope’s own 
idea, I say if it was such a good idea com- 
ing from the Pope, why was it not a good 
idea coming from you and why was it not 
acted on, instead of sending good American 
boys over there to fight, get wounded or 
killed and for no good purpose at all. 

Enclosed I am sending clippings cut out of 
the World, printed in Coos Bay. 

You can see that we people at home are in 
for a hectic summer with union and manage- 
ment fighting and the politicians 
at each other and the cost of living going 
up at a rapid rate. 

Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT H. WILSON. 


GOP Nor SEEN as VICTORIOUS 

Some of my Republican friends would like 
to believe that Mark Hatfield will lead the 
ticket to a glorious victory for himself and 
fellow-Republican candidates in November. 
They are encouraged by some newspapers. 

They believe that the Democrats will have 
a lackluster senatorial primary and that, for 
some obscure reason, WAYNE MORSE will not 
campaign for the Democratic nominee. I 
have news for them. They are dreaming. 
There will be a hot Democratic senatorial 
primary. The winner will have WaYNe’s 
vigorous support, with the same result en- 
joyed by Dick Neuberger when he was elected 
in 1964. 

Never in my 15 years in Oregon congres- 
sional politics have the Democrats had better 
issues against the Republicans. The Board- 
ruan bonanza for Boeing, masterminded by 
Hatfield, beats the Al Sarena public timber 
steal in the amount of public money involved 
and for sheer brazenness by the Republicans. 

Our lovely streams and ocean-washed air 
are shamefully polluted in many areas be- 
cause Hatfield and his sanitary board ne- 
glected and refused to enforce laws against 
the big mills. 

The issue above all today is peace. Hat- 
field has talked on Wayne Morse’s side but 
he has shown no constructive leadership at 
all. This is what he did for the Republican 
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liberals in 1964. After giving them a stir- 
ringly liberal speech, he then got on the 
Goldwater bandwagon, such as it was, and 
campaigned for Barry. 

Republican Governors Romney and Rocke- 
feller, with principles less flexible, refused to 
campaign for Goldwater. They had the cour- 
age of their convictions. 

The Democratic doldrums are ending. A 
stormy Democratic primary is in prospect. 
The Democrats have a 110,000-voter registra- 
tion edge over the Republicans. When they 
hear the issues debated, they will vote like 
Democrats in November. So will many Re- 
publicans. This means a Democratic Sena- 
tor, a Governor named Bob Straub, and a 
firm Democratic majority in both houses of 
the legislature. 

CHARLES O. PORTER. 


G-P SALES, EARNINGS SET RECORD 

PoRrTLAND.—Another record year—in sales, 
earnings and cash flow—was reported to 
stockholders of Georgia-Pacific Corp. in a 
preliminary report preceding distribution of 
the annual report in late February. 

In the preliminary report from Chairman 
Owen R. Cheatham and President Robert B. 
Pamplin, the company indicates new highs 
on both a total and per-share basis. Sales 
for 1965 are indicated at $575 million as 
compared with $535 million in 1964, a 7.5- 
percent increase. Earnings after taxes are 
indicated at $46,060,000 against $42,015,000 
in the previous year, a 9.6-percent increase. 
Cash flow is shown at $82,340,000 compared 
with $78,855,000, a 4.4-percent boost. 

On a per-share basis, Georgia-Pacific re- 
ports 1965 earnings at $3.15 compared with 
$2.89 in 1964 and cash flow at $6.21 compared 
with $6.10 a year earlier, with both com- 
parisons based on the average number of 
shares outstanding in the respective years 
adjusted for stock dividends and, in 1964, 
to reflect the pooling of interests with Best- 
wall Gypsum Co. 

During the year, the Georgia-Pacific offi- 
cers said, the company invested approxi- 
mately $125 million in new and improved 
manufacturing and sales facilities and to 
expand its natural resources. Twelve new 
plants were built during the year, all of 
which will reflect increased earnings in 1966 
and beyond. “The future for Georgia-Pa- 
cific’s forest and mineral products looks 
bright,” said Cheatham and Pamplin, “and 
promises another outstanding year in 1966.” 


IWA Goat Pay RAISE 

COEUR D'ALENE, Idaho.—Wage increases, 
a fourth week of vacation and a seventh 
holiday will be major demands of the Inter- 
national Woodworkers of America when ne- 
gotiations begin with Pacific Northwest lum- 
ber firms in April, IWA officials said Friday. 

Delbert Gunvaldson, Portland, vice presi- 
dent of Regional Council 3, met with local 
union officials to discuss the negotiations, 


NORTH BEND, OREG., January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: As has been the case 
with many other Americans, we have confined 
our debate on our country’s military and po- 
litical adventure in Vietnam to our personal 
circle of friends and associates. In so doing 
we have been tardy in advising you, our elect- 
ed representative, of our admiration and 
wholehearted support for your courageous 
and continuing stand against those who 
would recklessly commit us to this illegal and 
immoral war. 

We will not repeat here all of the many 
actions of our Government in Vietnam that 
tend to give the lie to its public statements 
of “moral” rationalizations. We're sure that 
you are only too aware of these hypocrisies. 

Suffice it to briefly mention only a few of 
the more blatant examples: our support of 
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the French colonial war to overthrow the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam; our tacit 
approval and support of the suppressive 
measures enacted under the unpopular Diem 
regime and its successors to eliminate all 
religious. and political dissent; our approval 
and support of the Diem regime’s uncoop- 
erative attitude in dealing with the Interna- 
tional Control Commission; our open fiout- 
ing of the Geneva agreement of 1954 by in- 
troducing men and weapons into South 
Vietnam (long before there was any talk of 
infiltration from the north) and our insist- 
ence on the sovereignty of the “state” of 
South Vietnam in contradiction of the terms 
of the Geneva settlement; our approval and 
support of the Diem regime’s decision to 
ignore the provision of the Geneva settle- 
ment calling for free elections throughout 
Vietnam in 1956; and our bombings of the re- 
grouping zone called North Vietnam and of 
Laos, and our war effort on the ground to 
suppress a popular (and well justified) re- 
bellion in South Vietnam (at the same time 
our President piously speaks of our willing- 
ness to enter into “unconditional negotia- 
tions” for peace that would exclude active 
participation of the National Liberation 
Front). 

Our Government’s decisions regarding 
Vietnam seem to rest on certain basic as- 
sumptions given wide currency in the Eisen- 
hower-Dulles years, most of which are false. 
The first, and perhaps most dangerous, as- 
sumption arises from an ethnocentrism that 
assumes our country to be morally and in 
every way superior to every other nation. 
The facts that we have never lost a war and 
that our economy has, by and large, been 
prosperous are used as quasi-religious assur- 
ances that we are always in the right. 
Therefore, we feel justified in presuming to 
impose our policies on other countries. 
Needless to say, the brand of “democracy” 
that we export has little in common with the 
freedoms that we enjoy at home. 

Also central to our foreign policy is the 
assumption that communism is a monolithic 
monster. While this may have had a kernel 
of truth to it 15 years ago it does not coin- 
cide with the realities of today. Thus, we 
further assume, incorrectly, that every pop- 
ular rebellion against a corrupt and sup- 
pressive regime is inspired and controlled by 
either Peiping or Moscow. The fact that 
popular rebellions often number some Com- 
munists among numerous other religious and 
political elements should in no way be taken 
as proof that these people desire to exist 
under a puppet Chinese or Russian Govern- 
ment (any more than they desire to exist 
under a puppet American or French 
Government). 

Another assumption needing some revision 
is that communism can be successfully con- 
‘tained in Asia as it was in Europe; Le., by 
military might. Unfortunate for the credi- 
bility of this theory is the fact that Asian 
communism does not often take the form of 
large invading armies, hence our show of 
military force is a less-than-effective deter- 
rent. On the contrary, Asian communism 
amounts to the spread of an idea that is 
seen by Asians as a viable alternative to 
unpopular dictatorial regimes on this conti- 
nent where capitalism, not communism, is 
the dirty word (based on the historical ex- 
periences of these peoples). The American 
presence in southeast Asia, far from prevent- 
ing the spread of communism, insures it. 

We will not reiterate some of the more 
common arguments against further escala- 
tion of the war as we take these to be self- 
evident. That escalation, proven to be an 
unsatisfactory policy, poses the imminent 
risk of either a large-scale land war with 
China, a nuclear war, or both, is even recog- 
nized by those who advocate (sometimes 
with unseemly relish) further escalation. 

We would again commend you, Senator 
GRUENING, Governor Hatfield, and those few 
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others in positions of public responsibility 
who have continued to speak out on this 
issue, thereby demonstrating your willing- 
ness to place your convictions on such vital 
concerns as war and peace above partisan 
loyalties. The vilifications heaped upon you 
by the press, which seems, to be strangely 
content to report only one side of this issue, 
will one day be regarded as a high tribute to 
the steadfastness of your courage and moral 
convictions at a time when most others 
seem to lack these qualities. 

We support your continuing efforts to 
bring questions concerning our activities in 
Vietnam before a Congress which until re- 
cently has all but abdicated its responsibili- 
ties in this area. Events of the last few 
days, in which you have taken an active role, 
are encouraging, although (alas) tardy by 
several years. It is our earnest desire, how- 
ever, that Congress not attempt to make re- 
spectable our unwarranted actions of the 
past by a declaration of war at this too-late 
date. It would be far better if Congress were 
to honestly attempt to untangle us from the 
impossible mess in which we so perversely 
entangled ourselves and to salvage some of 
our dignity and respectability before the 
eyes of an outraged world. 

Our misguided policies of the past, replete 
with self-fulfilling prophecies, oversimpli- 
fications and falsities, and overoptimistic 
Jingoism, must not be allowed to circum- 
scribe future options and certainly must not 
dictate such a transparent face-saving device 
as a declaration of war to justify our irre- 
sponsible activities of the last decade and 
more. Such a declaration would only serve 
to silence opposition to the war at home 
while in no way absolving us of the blame 
that is ours for creating the war. 

It would appear to us that the Vietnam 
question must be promptly laid before the 
United Nations and a reconvened Geneya 
Conference. Our obligations to these organi- 
zations, which we have heretofore blithely 
ignored, are certainly more binding than our 
so-called commitment (which we pro- 
moted) to an {illegitimate and dictatorial re- 
gime of our own making, which has been 
continually overthrown only to be replaced 
by another of its kind, and which is self- 
serving and in no way representative of the 
political wishes of the people of Vietnam, 
who (ironically) we are fighting under the 
pretense of giving them their freedom. The 
fact that we and the French puppet govern- 
ment of South Vietnam did not sign the final 
treaty at Geneva is not ample justification 
for our aggressive activities. 

The temporary South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment became bound by the terms of the 
agreement when it succeeded the French, who 
did sign the treaty, when they pulled out 
just prior to the elections which were pend- 
ing in 1956 and subsequently never held. We 
are supposedly in Vietnam only at the ques- 
tionable invitation of this Government and 
are therefore tacitly bound by the agreements 
governing them, which agreements we have 
continually been their partner in violating. 
We are also bound by the unilateral state- 
ment made by our representative to the 
Geneva Conference, Mr. Bedell Smith, to “re- 
frain from the threat or the use of force to 
disturb them (the Geneva agreements) in 
accordance with article 2 (sec. 4) of the 
Charter of the United Nations dealing with 
the obligation of members to refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or use 
of force * * +” and “to seek to achieve unity 
(in nations divided against their will) 
through free elections. * “ In addition 
our Government has made ‘several public 
statements expressing its willingness to 
achieve a settlement based on the 1954 
Geneva agreements, thereby implying its rec- 
ognition of its terms. 

We will continue to support your efforts 
and those of others who wish to extricate us 
from our present position in Vietnam and 
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put an end to this useless and disastrous war 
by the peaceful means at our disposal in ac- 
cordance with our membership obligations in 
the United Nations and with a return to the 
terms of the Geneva agreement of 1954. We 
also support your efforts to place before the 
American people the relevant facts concern- 
ing Vietnam of which the administration has 
kept them in ignorance; and we would appre- 
ciate receiving copies of the Galbraith re- 
port and the Mansfield report when and if 
they became available to the public. We will 
continue to oppose an administration that 
follows a foreign policy of warmaking predi- 
cated on a misreading of the national aspira- 
tions of former European colonies, 
Respectfully yours, 

Roger K. Siegner, 

Sandra J. Siegner, 

Mr. and Mrs. ROGER K, SIEGNER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., January 30, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The members of our 
family quite literally applauded this after- 
noon when you stood up for the principles 
you have so often stated in regard to our 
preposterous situation in Vietnam. The 
three adults present have never voted for 
you, and have disapproved of many actions 
and attitudes in the past years of your po- 
litical career. 

But today, we clapped hands and feryent- 
ly cried, “Three cheers for Morse,” 

There will be another voter in the family 
next fall, and we shall help send you a dis- 
tinguished colleague in the Senate who is 
also outspoken regarding the present situa- 
tion. Three cheers for our next Senator, 
Mark Hatfield. 

Very truly yours, 
HENRY M. BROWNE FAMILY. 
EUGENE, OREG., January 31, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
heroic stand over Vietnam. I cannot under- 
stand any good reasons for this war. I keep 
feeling some people have seen too many 
western movies or are living the 1960’s ac- 
cording to what should have been done in 
the 1930’s and wasn't. 

I am distressed, I have the feeling we are 
fighting on the wrong side and that we 
shouldn’t be fighting at all there. I have 
served my time but yet I have no desire of 
any sort to die on some sandblasted beach 
with my guts strung out to air. Or no desire 
to kill anyone who might feel he has a rea- 
son to defend that beach, 

I don't understand this war, I try and try 
to build a case for the Government and it is 
sand that is washed asunder by the first wave 
of logic, of fact, of thought. 

Let's get out. 

Respectfully, 
GLENN S. CHAMBERS. 
PORTLAND, OREG., February 3, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you very 
much for your courageous views on Vietman. 
I am in hearty agreement. 

Best wishes always. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUTH G. PETERSON, 
ALBANY, ORÉG., February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I watched and heard 
you on television this morning when you 
were questioning the Secretary of AID. 

I am completely in accord with you on 
your opinion in regard to Secretary Robert 
McNamara’s refusal to “Face the Nation” on 
TV when questioned by this committee next 
week. 

Stick by your guns. 
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Let us hope that the President will realize 
the true worth of not only Secretary Mc- 
Narama but that of Dean Rusk and perhaps 
more. 

I feel the time has come that these ad- 
visers to the President should be replaced 
by capable people before we are brought to 
destruction, by McNamara, Rusk, etc. 

Most respectfully submitted. 
EDWIN P. SAVARD. 

P.S.—Also, please, vote against the repeal 
of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act. Let 


all people live. 


BORING, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: I wish to com- 
mend you for your very courageous stand on 
Vietnam. 

I have not agreed with you politically on 
many issues but they have not involved a 
moral issue. As you continually point out 
this problem does. 

I hope you will continue to work toward 
getting this issue before the United Nations. 
I cannot see how it can be solved justly 
any other way. 

I teach sixth graders and as I look at them 
I silently pray that they will not have to be 
fighting in Asia. If we do not settle this 
justly they will be. 

I am sure you will have some support in 
the Congress now. You have practically 
carried the load alone but there are others 
now that will help. 

I intend to write to Mrs. NEUBERGER and 
Mr. Wyatt tonight urging them to take the 
same stand as you do. 

Surely, if we support the United Nations 
we must have faith enough to support them 
all the way, morally as well as financially. 

I would like to urge you to look into an- 
other problem that bothers many of us 
concerning the draft. 

Before we start eliminating students by 
testing can’t we look into some of these 
graduate students that just go on and on— 
one grant after another—and produce prac- 
tically nothing. This is wonderful in peace- 
ful days—but not when some will be de- 
prived of a bachelor degree because of the 
draft. 

As you know, all tests are based on read- 
ing ability alone. What about the boy that 
is sincere, honest, ambitious, but still not 
a fast reader? He may make a far better 
citizen in the long run. Yet, he is to be 
drafted in preference to the fast reader. If 
we take one college student I feel we should 
take them all. 

I was at the University of Oregon when 
you were head of the law school so I know 
you share a teacher’s viewpoint and I am 
writing this from that standpoint. 

Thank you for your time and again I 
offer my support toward your courageous 

stand. 


Respectfully yours, 
Lavese H. SHIELDS. 


Dear Sir: I too commend you for your 
lone fight. Do not be afraid. The right 
way always will win. 

Sincerely, 


MATT SHIELDS. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please continue 
your fight to bring some sanity into our 
foreign policy. Along with many other 
Americans, I am deeply concerned over the 
course our country has taken in the past 
decade in regard to foreign policy. If we 
must police the entire world, then heaven 
help us, democracy has failed. 
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You are one of the few bright rays left 
in Washington and I hope you will con- 
tinue your fight to bring the truth to more 
Americans. Perhaps then, and only then, 
a solution can be found. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. TED Evans. 
CORVALLIS, OREG. 

PER WAYNE Morse: Thank you for 
your recent letter and enclosure, Sincerely 
appreciate your taking time to write. It is 
heartening to note that several other Sena- 
tors are at long last awakening from their 
lethargy and rallying to your aid. Their past 
neglect of duty in illegally delegating their 
duty and authority to L.B.J. has been most 
discouraging. To have had so many of them 
do this makes one despair that our form of 
government can long endure, and to dele- 
gate this authority to a man so temperamen- 
tal and impressed with his own omniscience 
as L.B.J. makes the danger imminent indeed. 

Sincerely hope that your recent proposals 
concerning the war in Vietnam meet with 
success but even if they don’t at this time 
that you'll continue to persevere. 

Rest assured also that many people who do 
not write you are also anxious that you 
continue your efforts, notwithstanding the 
so-called opinion polis that seemingly favor 
L.B.J. Most of the people I’m acquainted 
with are violently opposed to our actions in 
Vietnam, 

Could write on some other topics but feel 
that the war in Vietnam is the summum 
bonum at the moment. 

Sincerely, 
CHARLES CHRISTMAN. 
NETARTS, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We heartily endorse 
your stand on referring the Vietnam war to 
the United Nations. 

We agree that we are not being informed 
about the true situation. 

We feel that the decisions that are very 
vital to all of us are decided by a small group 
of politicians. 

We hate to wait until the next election to 
express our feelings. 

We are 100 percent behind you. 

Truly yours, 
EVANGELINE VAN BUREN, 
CECIL A. PETERSON, 
JEAN W. MOCK, 
Mrs. DOROTHY I, CROES. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 13. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If last night's report on the state of the 
Union is any true indication of the American 
way of life, it is imperative that we start all 
over again and build anew. 

It’s time we stopped worrying about saving 
our precious face and gave considerable 
thought to salvaging what remains of our 
sacred honor, 

I am sick at heart and ashamed to the core 
of my being for/of what my country is doing 
in Vietnam. 

Commitments. We made a commitment to 


the world in the 18th century. What, in the 


name of God, has become of it? Is this 
Nation going mad? 
There are many who feel this way. 
tunately, there are not enough of you. 
VIVIAN JOHANNES. 


Unfor- 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 17, 1966. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for the 
speedy fulfillment of my recent request for 
a copy of a certain law. 
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A suggestion: Keep blasting Johnson’s 
fumbling re Vietnam. It is ridiculous isn’t 
it? 

We are trying to achieve a victory we can’t 
even define. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN J. HOWARD. 


IMNAHA, OREG., 
January 15, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: It was very interest- 
ing and most encouraging to read your views 
in the Oregon Journal last Friday. Indeed 
it is always encouraging to read what you 
say and to know for what you are working. 

In a mad world you seem to be one of the 
few free spirits. 

It is very hard for us lay people to under- 
stand the true position regarding Vietnam, 
etc. 

We, here, read the Nation and the Man- 
chester Guardian (we are English, some of 
us) which I think give a fairly true picture 
of affairs, 

It seems as if military minded people here 
have too much influence and that it is high 
time humanity worked for a different way 
of solving all problems. Surely there are 
many people alive today—such as top psy- 
chologists, lawyers, and practical philoso- 
phers with excellent minds who could be used 
to work out the urgent problems affecting all 
the world in this time of crisis such as there 
never has been before. There are signs 
that sanity is breaking through, but I’m 
afraid not soon enough. 

Please carry on with your wonderful work. 

Yours sincerely, 
DOROTHEA BELL. 

P.S.—If only the President would publicly 
clarify the U.S. position; otherwise the 
offer of unconditional negotiations doesn’t 
mean much. Also if only we would use 
the United Nations more. 


— 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Capitol, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: In light of domestic and 
world affairs, I am impelled to write my views 
on these subjects. 

My first concern is Vietnam. I don't feel 
I fully understand what is going on there, nor 
do many educated Americans. From what I 
do know I am very dissatisfied. 

It seems to me we are committed to a long 
war with no real goal in sight. As an Ameri- 
can and a reservist, I feel deeply for those 
giving their lives for this cause and for their 
families. It would be different if we had a 
goal and could finish the job and get out. To 
flounder for years, as it has been predicted 
this war will last, seems to be hopeless, need- 
less, and expensive. 

For the number of troops we have in Viet- 
nam, it seems we hold very little ground. I 
could write much about what we are not do- 
ing, but others have done that, To end this 
crisis, I propose the following: 

1. Let's either use a combined force with 
other countries or get out. Why should we 
carry the burden, treaty or not, if countries 
who are receiving American aid and other 
European and southeast Asian countries ad- 
jacent to this troubled area are not willing 
to support us or fight for freedom? 

2. With a combined force, if that be the 
decision, we should clean out of the country 
to a predetermined location like we did in 
Korea. Maintain the area with a taken force 
and let the Vietnamese establish their gov- 
ernment under the supervision of this token 
force. Then let the rest of the forces go 
home. I would be willing to join forces in 
the type of situation I have suggested, but to 
go there now and play peekaboo with the 
Vietcong in the jungle—no, thanks. Perhaps 
you can’t blame draft card burners and dem- 
onstrators. They may have a point. 
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3. With the course of action in (2) above, 
bombing should be aggressively and effec- 
tively carried out in North Vietnam. This 
includes Hanoi and all supply points and 
routes. We would either win militarily or 
have successful peace negotiations as a 
result. 

Please give the above serious consideration. 
I hope you and your colleagues will support 
this policy. 

I would like to draw your attention to the 
enclosed article which tells of a poor reac- 
tion of the people in the country we are 
financially aiding, guiding, and in which our 
men are losing lives. I personally know Mr. 
Tiede’s writing from college, and he gives a 
true picture of what exists. 

I would like to know what we are going to 
do about Cuba. Ignoring that country is not 
the answer. 

On the domestic scene I oppose the fol- 
lowing: 

1. President Johnson's Great Society pro- 
grams. We are quickly heading toward so- 
cialism. The policy is to take from the rich 
and give to the poor. Gravy trains will never 
solve the problem. 

2. Government controls. Let's get pro- 
grams on a State and local level. We have 
too much Federal control now. 

3. Violation of church and state relations. 
Please oppose legislation to aid churches and 
church-related activities. I suggest that you 
subscribe to Church and State, a P.O.A.U. 
publication from Washington, D.C. 

Thank you for considering my views. 

Sincerely yours, 
DALE R. PETERSEN. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMPARATIVE LIT- 
ERATURE, UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., February 9, 1966. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: With admiration for 
your uncompromising integrity I support en- 
tirely your efforts to recall U.S. policymakers 
from the brink of disaster to which they have 
led us. Do all you can to rescind the powers 
which the President has so flagrantly abused. 
If the legislative bodies do not force a change 
in the direction of our foreign policy to one 
of peaceful coexistence, identification with 
reform movements instead of repression, and 
adherence to international law, there is little 
hope. The Dominican Republic incident has 
shown us that Vietnam is only one of many 
places where U.S. violation of peoples’ basic 
right of self-determination can and may lead 
to the ultimate disaster. 

Although I have great hope for the U.N. I 
think the the NLF, DRV, and China are 
justified in their distrust of it. By using the 
U.N. as a tool for its own aims in the Congo 
(and to a more questionable and perhaps for- 
givable extent in Korea, and in ignoring it 
in favor of an OAS mission which it was 
able to make to its own specifications during 
the Dominican crisis, the United States has 
rendered the U.N. unacceptable to the Viet- 
namese as an arbitor. I support both the de- 
sire of the NLF and the DRV to return to the 
Geneva Accords of 1954, and the jurisdiction 
over elections by the International Control 
Commission created therein. 

The peace that has to be made soon in Viet- 
nam must be a just peace; the NLF must fig- 
ure largely in any settlement made. If they 
are now largely Communist that is our fault, 
It is glaring proof that U.S. policy must be 
turned from its support of anything anti- 
Communist, no matter how horribly reac- 
tionary, to support for popular movements. 
If we persist in seeing the world in solely 
Communist versus anti-Communist terms, 
the nations and downtrodden will 
have no choice but to turn us. The 
need for and inevitability of revolution and 
social change must be made the cornerstone 
of a new foreign policy. In hypocritically 
paying lipservice to this as the President has 
done, and in calling us the force of revolu- 
tion, as he did last night in Los Angeles, he 
is talking in the idiom of 1984. 
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I would like to encourage you to renew your 
pleas for recognition of China and her ad- 
mission to the U.N. Also, I would like to 
recommend to you a recently published re- 
port by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, “A New China Policy: Some Quaker 
Proposals,” Yale University Press (New Haven, 
1965). Its only bias is in favor of humanity. 
I am horrified by the fact that many people 
to whom I talk actually believe that the 
war we are fighting is against Chinese soldiers 
who have invaded Vietnam. Is there nothing 
one can do to stop the Government from 
encouraging these distorted views? Although 
I cannot be certain of my facts I believe 
that we were not even fighting against any 
North Vietnamese in the south until after 
the Gulf of Tonkin incident was used as 
an excuse to widen the war to the north. 

I leave you with two final requests for 
legislation and action: 

1. Push for an extensive investigation into 
the CIA, an institution which I feel is large- 
ly responsible for our errors; and 

2. I would support nationalization of de- 
fense industries—profits made on war or its 
possibility serve only to sustain or encourage 
slaughter. 

I am no longer proud to be an American; 
I am ashamed. My only allegiance now is 
to honest and fearless men like you, and to 
human beings regardless of their political 
stripe. If there is ever any service I can 
render you, please do not hesitate to ask. 

Please put me on your mailing list, and 
send me any available copies of your recent 
speeches. I would also appreciate as many 
copies of the Mansfield Report on Vietnam 
as you can send me (up to 25 copies). If 
bulk is not available I would be content 
with one. 

Sincerely yours, 
STEPHEN H. ARNOLD, 

NDEA Fellow in Comparative Literature. 

KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE D. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Senator: As one of your constituents 
I am becoming increasingly alarmed over the 
war in Vietnam and the secrecy with which 
it has been conducted by our Government. 
And I wish to commend you for your courage 
in endeavoring to bring the facts before the 
American people and your efforts in behalf 
of peace. I am sure more and more people 
are convinced that we should have a top level 
policy change and not escalate a war that 
we can never win. 

I am enclosing an article on the skyrocket- 
ing population, which I am sure you are 
aware of. The gist of the article is that the 
Government should make greater efforts to 
meet this challenge. 

In writing this letter, I am also speaking 
for my daughter and her husband. 

Sincerely yours, 
Marian H. GEARY. 
Mrs. Edward Geary. 
CHEMULT, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 

Senate Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I would like to say 
bully for you. I watched you on Friday on 
the Senate investigation of Vietnam. We 
certainly need more people in our Govern- 
ment who feel as you do and are not afraid 
to say so. I must admit I do not understand 
all about what we are doing there in the 
first place and can’t seem to find out much 
about it. There is of course quite a lot in 
the papers about what we are doing and 
a little on why, but not much that makes 
any sense to me. I keep getting the idea 
that we are in some way supposed to be 
protecting southeast Asia from a complete 
takeover by the Communists or to be more 
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definite, China, If this is true why aren't 
these countries more worried about it and in 
there helping us? Are we in a position 
where we say what is good for these people 
regardless of what they think? It seems to 
me that the Communist ideology would have 
a mighty poor chance if we were offering 
something better. I realize that covers a 
different area but if our great giveaway pro- 
gram was handled with a little more com- 
monsense we wouldn't have the Communist 
problem in the first place. 

I would like to know where I might find 
out what the 1954 and 1962 Geneva accords 
were. I have read a good deal about them 
in connection with Vietnam but can’t find 
what it is. 

I would also like to know what is the dif- 
ference between the Vietcong and the North 
Vietnam government troops, their respective 
positions in the government, aims and 
ideals. 

Thank you. 
Davis ELMs. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR Morse: We wish we had 
more men like you in our Federal offices. 
Keep up your fight and your vigilance. We 
fear for our country’s future. Wish you were 
the President. I listened to a discourse on 
TV by a Dr. Frank Munk of Portland State 
College the other night in which he made the 
comment that the American people will have 
to stand up and speak for our defense. I 
called him tonight and asked him how we 
could. He said to write to our representa- 
tives. He said you and Governor Hatfield 
are right. Dr. Munk teaches Political Science 
at Portland State. 

I am a teacher at Sunnyside School in 
Clackamas, Oreg., and, as I said to many, I 
am teaching these little children to prepare 
their lives for a peaceful world but why teach 
them if their future is going to be gone? 
This world will be obliterated if we keep on 
the present course, I fear. 

We pray for you to have health and 
perseverance and to keep lambasting with 
your excellent oratorical discourses, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Kerrrz. 
HUBBARD, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: Greetings and salutations, 
I wish to congratulate you on your recent 
TV speeches, They are my opinions exactly. 
It is about time someone took a stand on 
the Vietnam situation and am happy to see 
it is you. 

There is a suggestion I would like to make 
as I am not of draft age, and that is, I wish 
you would run for President the next time— 
I am sure you would get the job as you are 
a person of rare courage and intellect. On 
this issue alone I am certain you would get 
the votes. 

In this community we don’t believe in any 
of Johnson’s policies. I was certainly amused 
at his face when he did announce the fact 
he was putting this issue up tothe U.N. Boy, 
that must have hurt. 

We the people, are not as stupid and vul- 
nerable as that man seems to think we are. 
I wish you would run him out of town. 

I wish you would get the boys out of prison 
for refusing to go 9,000 miles to fight an un- 
declared war. I haven't been able to sleep, 
thinking about them. And the ones at the 
front do really haunt me, indeed. 

God bless you Senator, and more power to 
you. You are a real fighter as you always 
have been and I think you are magnificent 
and glamorous and everything else nice. 

Sincerely, 
ELLEN MILROY. 
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SANDY, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I wish to express my feel- 
ings and give all the moral support I can to 
your stand on the war. 

Give them hell Wayne, I think any clear 
thinking person can see the mess stinks. 

I think Johnson, McNamara, and Lodge 
are determined to sink us all. 

There seems to be no limit of commit- 
ments they can make. 

We have nothing to gain in another war 
-that is not to be won. 

If we are there to fight Communists, why 
not fight them to win or get out, and try 
to keep our economy stimulated in some 
other way. 

Want to thank you for your reports you 
send. 

Lou can depend on my support any time. 

Yours truly, 
E. P. RICHARDSON. 
ASHLAND, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I agree with you on 
your stand against Johnson's war in Viet- 
nam, a most senseless conflict. I have asked 
myself many times, “Why should we the 
American people, take on the duties of the 
United Nations?” I understand the United 
Nations was organized to settle world dis- 
putes; so far the United Nations has been 
a failure. 

Watching on TV the Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing last Friday, when the 
committee was questioning David R. Bell, 
foreign aid administrator. As near as I can 
see, Mr. Bell thinks the people and Con- 
gress should not question the President’s 
policies, should grant he, “The President,” 
all he asks for; men, money, and materials, 
and should trust the President blindly. 

As for foreign aid, why should the people 
of the United States support some 80 Nations 
of the world? 

In the President's state of the Union 
message he proposes to make heaven on 
earth for all the peoples of the earth, at 
the expense of the American taxpayers. 

In 1964 when Congress granted the Presi- 
dent full authority, to decide as he pleased 
to conduct the affairs of South Vietnam, I 
said to friends of mine, that was a grave 
mistake for Congress to do; most of the 
people thought I was out of my mind; they 
are beginning to see I was not far wrong. 
The President should not have so much 
power, unless we had a formal declaration 
of war, which we do not have; he is mud- 
dling and fuddling; going around in circles, 
has a tiger by the tail, does not know 
when to turn loose. I never voted for the 
man, still do not think he is the man for so 
high an office. He and ex-President Ken- 
nedy both had their heads in the clouds, 
had not learned to walk on solid ground. 

On this July 4, 1776, we the United Col- 
onies, declared our independence from Eng- 
land. Why in the year 1965, the United 
States, should impose an embargo on Rho- 
desia, for declaring their independence from 
England? Sure I know they are a white 
minority, there are more black men in Rho- 
desia, the majority of the black men, are 
living in a savage state, if we leave the white 
minority alone, they will in time civilize the 
black man, and merge into a stable govern- 
ment, if the black man now is given govern- 
ing power, this country will end in choas, 
and destruction. 

Yours truly, 
STEPHEN BOYER. 


OAKLAND, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Senator: First of all let me tell 
you I am a Republican. My father, Hon. 
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Joseph Thomas Bridges served in the legis- 
lature in the nineties. Was helpful in get- 
ting an appropriation for the Drain Normal 
School in Drain, his hometown. He was a 
Republican, so it follows I am also in that 
party. However I consider myself very open- 
minded, and I like good people, honest in 
their convictions. 

I am strongly behind anyone who holds 
high, good, sound, and honest government 
right down to the county and city levels. It 
seems to me that too many of our politicians 
use their elected status to feather their own 
or the nests of their colleagues. I am most 
happy in my belief that you are not among 
these, 

Today I listened with much interest to the 
questioning and remarks in your commit- 
tee’s interview with Gen. James Gavin. It 
seemed to me that your views and those of 
the general coincided. I liked his views 
in trying to contain the war and not to ex- 
pand it. And this seemed to be quite gen- 
eral among those who questioned the general. 

I feel that a military victory would be 
quite hollow. It would mean another Berlin 
affair, policing probably both North and 
South Vietnam. The thought comes to me 
that a strong personage could get the two 
heads together, in some neutral country, pos- 
sibly India, and come to terms acceptable 
to both. Sort of like we do with our unions 
as there always seem to be a certain give 
and take that would mend all their trou- 
bles. I feel sure that the north folks do not 
wish to see all of that slaughter, and if the 
south were to have a good government, peace 
would follow. 

I served through both World War I and 
World War II, the 91st Division in 1917-18 
and as a troop ship commander in World 
War II. I know what war is. During the 
peace years I was regimental adjutant of the 
382d Infantry, 96th Division. Col. Carl 
Abram was my commanding officer. 

I just thought that you would possibly 
like to hear from a Republican who respects 
you and your views regarding the unlisted 
war we are having. My son and I along 
with my son-in-law served in World War 
II, but I surely would hate to have my son 
serve in this one, a war where we are not 
mad enough to kill the North Viets over 
nothing. For it’s one thing to tell our boys 
that we are fighting for our country and an- 
other thing to tell them that we think that 
the Vietcong wish to help take over the 
world. Heavens. And us with a major com- 
munistic government only 90 miles off our 
coast. If we wish to do some good lets turn 
that island back to the good Cubans and 
let them go back home. 

Sincerely, 
R. D. BRIDGES, 
Lieutenant Colonel AUS (retired). 


CENTRAL POINT, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I wish to tell you how much I 
admire you for giving voice on your opinion 
on the U.S. policies in Vietnam. It takes 
great courage to speak out against President 
Johnson's administration. 

If there is so much dirt going on in Viet- 
nam, it should be stopped. Our boys should 
not be dying, while others are making huge 
profits from this war. Of course that is why 
we have wars so the few can profit from 
them. 

EDITH GREEN states we are sending the 
“cream of the crop” to Vietnam, instead of 
sending the drifters on the street corners and 
the uneducated. The uneducated can take 
orders and follow them and it would be a 
good place for hoodlums to get discipline and 
learn the facts of life quick. 
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I have great faith in you and wish our 
Government had more men like you. 
Sincerely, 
MARIE VAN MIDDLESWORTH. 


TILLAMOOK, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
417 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Enclosed please find 
two pictures taken from our Oregon news- 
paper. I now find it much easier to see both 
sides of the Vietnam problem. I have only 
one problem. Perhaps you are able to advise 
me. A return letter would be most appre- 
ciated. My married son, father of two chil- 
dren, is now rated up A-1 and subject to mili- 
tary call. I have studiously examined the 
picture of the 15-year-old child who was 
wounded fighting for Vietcong and next 
studied the suave Madam Ky, depicted danc- 
ing with the military might. Please tell me 
why I can’t feel like dancing in the night- 
clubs instead of spending so much time in 
prayer and penance that my handsome son 
and all the other sons who inherit the wrath 
of war may by some heaven sent miracle be 
spared. I have struggled to keep my com- 
posure since my own brothers served the 
country well during World War II. But 
there is something wrong with American 
policy in Vietnam. 

Senator Morse, the people of Oregon sent 
you to the Senate to reckon with all the prob- 
lems that beset us as a people. Involvement 
in war most certainly demands your atten- 
tion. We, the people, demand that you do 
first things first; namely, fight for peace and 
try to get us out of the frightful mess we 
are in. 

Please suggest to President Johnson that a 
fine nightclub be provided Madam Ky in or 
near the puppet government of Vietnam as 
some of us poor, heartsick mothers cannot 
bear gaiety and rejoicing right now. I am 
sincere in this as I am not given to sarcasm. 
I have served with faith and performed the 
duties of long years of work as an officer in 
the Democratic Party and I have reason to 
make the statement that we Democrats have 
had enough. 

When election day arrives let’s see you run 
for the Presidency since you seem to remem- 
ber what the people who elected you have in 
mind. History is being written for all gen- 
erations to read and judge. 

An ardent supporter, 
E. HEDIGER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon. 

Sm: I watched the TV showing of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee yesterday, 
and I have read many items in the press 
outlining your views on Vietnam and am in 
full accord with your views. 

I can’t understand why the administra- 
tion is so concerned about Communist ag- 
gression 10,000 miles away after letting Cuba, 
90 miles away, be taken over. 

Also, I note the administration does many 
things to “keep our commitments.” My 
question is whether these commitments are 
made with the consent and advice of the 
Congress, 

Yours truly, 
JOHN A. GRANT, 
Seventy-nine years of age, 51 years 
Oregon resident. 
ROSEBURG, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I am sitting near my TV and 
watching you on the Senate hearing com- 
mittee’s questioning of David Bell about the 
administrative situation in South Vietnam. 
Iam 100 percent with you about this fiasco in 
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that area. It was very foolish to send our 
troops in unknown jungle country to fight 
on the terms of an enemy that already even 
had Saigon under seige. We should have 
kept our troops with the ships in the waters 
surrounding that area and fought the enemy 
or contained them from there. 

There is no front in South Vietnam as I 
can see it. The enemy is everywhere and so 
we drop our troops and supplies in the middle 
of all this to be subject to destruction and 
confiscation by the enemy everywhere at will. 

Meanwhile the cost of all of this goes up in 
astronomical figures. Mr. Bell is not giving 
a very satisfactory answer as to the best use 
of all of this money—according to papers I 
have read and from what I've heard from 
local commentators. American goods sent 
to South Vietnam is being black marketed 
to the rank and file South Vietnamese—by 
even American officials sent in there to posts 
of trust. Money from the sale of some of 
these goods have already returned to this 
country to the wife of one of these officials 
since discharged I imagine by now. 

As I said I’m watching you on TV as you 
are criticizing the administration about our 
illegal war—the war we are carrying on with- 
out the support we should have from the rest 
of our allies, and a war we never declared to 
the world from the start. 

This is a hopeless situation at the moment. 
My suggestion if it would be of any value 
would be for us to carry on this war against 
Hanoi from the waters surrounding the coun- 
try and ravage them with consistent raids 
both from the air and hit-and-run com- 
mando type from the ground, and leave the 
inland fighting to the now well-armed South 
Vietnamese troops alone. 

I certainly hope you can bring your in- 
fluence to bear and get Mr. McNamara and 
other officials before the Senate hearing and 
before our TV cameras so we can at least see 
what exactly is going on in this struggle in 
South Vietnam. 

I enjoy your letters and look forward to 
hearing from you again soon. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM C. LEWIS. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
-State Capitol Building, 
Salem, Oreg. 

Dear Mr. DEBATER: Yes, I know how hard 
it is to keep your temper in a deep debate 
as you had in the “Vietnam Prospective” that 
was on television. 

However we believe as you stated, let the 
public know what is going on over there; 
the public’s judgment is fair, not always 
good, but always just. 

We enjoyed your side of the debate very 
greatly and there is something to be said 
for their (the other Senators’) side and com- 
ments; however, you will be getting our vote 
the next time you want it, and for whatever 
office you desire. I believe you can do a good 
job in whatever office you would think your- 
self capable of handling. I would like to see 
you open your “guns” up on some more 
Senators in the near future; we all agree on 
your outlook of Vietnam and its conditions. 

Cordially yours, 
Don GIBSON, 


Pactric NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Portland, Oreg., February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ‘ 
Dear SENATOR: While you and I have had 
a few differences in the past, I must tell 
you how much I admire your stand on the 
Vietnam situation. Your position is not 
only legal but logical. It is good to have a 
voice sound out with the courage you show. 
Also, on the foreign aid you again have 
shown great courage. In some ways foreign 
aid is like the United Fund here in Port- 
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land. It increases and increases and the 
bureaus and offices increase and increase. 
So do all the officeworkers, executive secre- 
taries and caseworkers. As a consequence, 
some of the people in Portland who should 
be getting the benefits are neglected. 

On the President’s international health 
and education program, I cannot believe that 
any man, in good conscience, could propose 
all this, when we have hundreds of people 
dying in the United States of kidney disease 
because there are only a few kidney machines. 
We have a situation in the Portland-Van- 
couver area where $60,000 was volunteered to 
help keep two women alive. Surely, we must 
take care of our own first. 

This doesn’t mean that I am not sympa- 
thetic with the plight of the whole world, 
but sometimes we seem to forget that the 
smallest country is flercely nationalistic and 
is not impressed with the United States or 
its power one whit. 

Keep up the good fight. 

Yours sincerely, 
RICHARD H. SYRING, 
Vice President-Manager. 
GARIBALDI, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat, Senator of United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your deter- 
mined stand against our bungling war-mad 
handling of the Vietnam situation. This 
meeting in Hawaii is a disturbing move also. 
We have no faith in McNamara. The en- 
closed clipping from the Oregonian expresses 
my view of him. 

President Johnson must be getting very 
poor advice. 

Sincerely, 
ELSIE ERICKSON. 
Mrs. E. W. 


TARNISHED IMAGE 


Robert McNamara, the brilliant, dy- 
namic, superefficient Defense Secretary, built 
up as the No. 1 whiz kid of two administra- 
tions, has come upon hard times imagewise. 
Once considered almost infallible he is now 
the object of growing disenchantment both 
in and out of Congress. After seven in- 
spection trips to Vietnam his assessments of 
the war there appear consistently wrong. 
European observers who admire his cost ac- 
counting maintain that McNamara’s defense 
advice to President Johnson has proven fal- 
lacious. They fault McNamara for not real- 
izing that the No. 1 U.S. enemy in Asia is 
not little North Vietnam but massive Red 
China. It is no secret to McNamara that 
Red China is currently stockpiling nuclear 
weapons, that it will have operational by 
1967 a medium-range ballistic missile, that 
it plans to equip submarines with nuclear 
rockets, that it is preparing its people for a 
war against the United States, that until it 
is ready to wage such a war it wants the 
Vietcong and Ho Chi Minh to keep fighting 
the United States endlessly. McNamara is 
accused of having fallen into a Red Chinese 
trap from which he refuses to extricate him- 
self because he would then have to admit 
an error in basic judgment. 


HEPPNER, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: To begin with, I will 
explain to you that I am a veterinarian, 42 
years old, World War II combat veteran, and 
that I conduct a general practice here in this 
great eastern Oregon country (Morrow 
County) with the invaluable assistance of 
my loyal wife, who helped compose this short 
note. 

We like to think of ourselves as being in- 
dependent, and most of our clientele are 
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cattlemen—who are certainly known to be an 
independent breed. 

When you destroy the initiative in the 
American people to root hog, or die, you may 
destroy all. Now this initiative is being de- 
stroyed by the Great Society in setting up 
these tremendous Government aid programs, 
both here in the United States and in foreign 
countries. It has gone beyond all reason. 
No longer are we, as free people, encouraged 
to make an individual place in life for our- 
selves and our families. We are instead en- 
couraged to live off of the Government, be- 
cause it is easier and simpler. Free enter- 
prise? Very little of this left in the pure 
form anymore. A few of us diehards have 
not given up yet, but we are constantly being 
tempted by the offers of this great bureauc- 
racy of ours. 

Lately, we have seen some hopeful signs 
of resistance in some quarters. We are 
thankful to see you, Senator Morse, and 
others who have the fortitude left to stand 
up and demand that some of these higher- 
ups be questioned in front of the public. We 
should continue to probe the question of 
Vietnam. Encourage the Vietnamese to 
stand up if they want to resist communism, 
but on the other hand, do we really have the 
right, or the obligation, to conduct a war, and 
to choose sides in a country which is divided 
ideologically and very unstable politically? 

We were very interested (spellbound) 
watching the telecast of the hearing of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee on Fri- 
day, February 4. Hopefully, we anticipate 
more of this type of probing into the admin- 
istration, and after the probing we would 
like to see some favorable action take place, 

We hope that through this break into look- 
ing at this part of our Government policy, 
that it could be carried further and explore 
other aid programs, 

On the surface of things, at the present 
rate, we could all be Government serfs: edu- 
cated by, fed by, and cared for in old age by 
poor old “Uncle Sugar.” Business people and 
laborers to pay taxes for hordes of the fed- 
erally (as well as State) supported people to 
live on. Then where are we? Carried to the 
extreme, this would lead to a picture where 
all work for the Government. Then, who 
would pay for it? 

Our own children are becoming embued 
with the philosophy of Government that does 
all for everybody. They are more concerned 
with security, and health plans, and old-age 
shelter, and easy working hours than they 
are to strike out and attempt independent 
efforts of support. 

Now we will thank you for your time and 
efforts again, and wish you well on your in- 
vestigation of the present policy and actions 
in Vietnam. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. James W. NORENE, 
JAMES W. NORENE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Someone made a 
criticism of you to me sometime ago and I 
replied: “Senator Morse usually turns out to 
And whether you win on your 
two resolutions which you are entering in 
the Senate about Vietnam you are still right. 
Certainly the President should have his pow- 
er to put us deeper into the swamps of 
Vietnam taken away. 

The enclosed copy of “Famine Stalks the 
Earth” is mainly for your information and 
to indicate that we are backing the idea. We 
have sent one to President’ Johnson urging 
him to really do something about it. We 
know you have been doing all you can about 
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help solve the terrible population problem 
and increase world food production. 

You probably know about Dr. Charles A. 
Wells and his publication “Between the 
Lines.“ I hope you are a subscriber. I have 
taken it for many years and find it very 
helpful, especially because it is so condensed 
and well documented and courageous. Just 
this week he is speaking at the Montevillo 
Methodist Church in southeast Portland. 
You and he would make a great “team.” 

Again, urging you to do all you can in your 
struggle for a fair deal in Vietnam and else- 
where, we are, 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs, STANHOPE R. PIER, 
COTTAGE GROVE, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Morse: Since I do not have a tele- 
vision, I listened to your debate on Vietnam 
on the radio. To say the least, it was inter- 
esting, but more, it was tragic. Just when 
did we become aggressors? Iam not trying to 
paraphrase your views, but from the knowl- 
edge that I have been able to assemble, I 
am partially in agreement with your views 
on the Vietnam situation, I do not think 
we should withdraw from the war though. 
We should withdraw to the border and take 
up a defensive position. This, of course, 
would be a disheartening position for us as 
there would be in all probability little chance 
of making this a short war. Since we are 
being hypothetical I would then go to the 
U.N. and ask for police assistance not only 
in Vietnam, but along all communistic bor- 
ders that we are holding. We might even 
go further and put UN. troops in all the free 
countries whether they border Communist 
countries or not, and withdraw all our troops 
from every country and replace them with 
U.N. troops. Isn’t this in fact what the 
League of Nations and the U.N. were inno- 
vated for? 

What I cannot understand is this false 
fear our adversaries have to a repetition of 
a Hitler type takeover of South Vietnam. 
How could the Communists possibly take 
over South Vietnam if we took up an effec- 
tive defense as we did in Korea? It is sad 
indeed that we approve the minority in this 
war. It is even more sad that no matter how 
idealistic we may be, we are wrong. What 
really galls me is the subtle way that the 
press influences the public to support our 
actions in Vietnam. Their patriotic views 
and interviews with servicemen who are 
brainwashed into thinking what they do is 
in defense of our freedom; their publicity 
concerning anti-Vietnamists who demon- 
strate against something just to exercise 
their right to dissent; their efforts to put 
Congressmen who approve of the action in 
Vietnam in the limelight and push those 
who disapprove in the background where 
little notice is taken of them. Of course 
this is to be expected, I suppose, with Moyers 
as press secretary, and the press is honor 
bound to support the President. But enough 
of that. I am treading on ground that I 
am not too familiar with. 

Enough on Vietnam for the present. I 
would like to talk about China for a few 
lines. I think China should be allowed to 
join the U.N. Now from what I read in the 
Papers and other. news sources I am led to 
believe that China is a nation of warmon- 
gers, or I should be led to believe this. I 
am not trying to be naive but I am sure 
the Chinese as a whole are not a warring 
people. The Germans were not a warring 
people either, but they were deceived and 
caught up in a web that they could not 
break. Now, the point I am trying to make 
is this: If we allow China into the UN. 
this will open the way for talks with the 
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leaders, but further than that we would 
be allowed to have ambassadors exchanged 
who would have a tremendous influence on 
the various business and social Chinese that 
they would meet in the course of their stay. 
In other words, we should get it across to 
the Chinese people that we are not mon- 
sters. And in turn maybe we could be in- 
fluenced to think a little more of the Chinese. 
I know that we have influenced China, or 
certain Chinese businessmen already, but it 
isn't publicized since we are not to recog- 
nize China. What I am wondering is, if we 
are not to trade with China openly, is it 
legal to do as we are doing and trade with 
them undercover? Would Congress prose- 
cute those caught trading with China from 
the United States? Or is Congress fully 
aware of this and just turn their backs? 
The reason I know we are trading with China 
is due to the fact that I know several people 
affiliated with shipping and I have also talked 
with several Chinese detainees who resided 
in Communist China, but took tours on 
ships going to and from China. 

I have one thing more to add and that 
concerns our present Government adminis- 
tration. I do not think there is any danger 
of Johnson influencing our country to the 
extent that he will be a dictator. Now, that 
is not what I wanted to say, but what I 
mean is that we as a people make our Pres- 
ident. We knew what we were voting for 
when we voted for Johnson. I shouldn’t 
say we, but since I did not vote I have to 
put myself in accord with the present ad- 
ministration. What I am trying to point 
out is that you shouldn’t criticize Johnson, 
but instead criticize those who voted for 
him. Our Nation has become too commer- 
cialized. We are too wealthy. We are so 
intent on making money that we tend to 
lean toward politics that will make us more 
money and are instead of making friends, 
accumulating enemies. Money produces 
greed and if you hand a fistful of greed to 
a poor person he will spit on it. I think 
our whole attitude in aid, be it foreign or 
right here in the United States, is much, 
much too caustic. We are too severe with 
recipients of foreign and local aid. They 
are made to feel that they are just so many 
cattle who have to be fed. They are asked 
a million questions, made to sign several 
papers then they are given their food and 
rushed out without ever a kind word or even 
a simple salutation. But, maybe you real- 
ize this already. I realize too that funds 
for aid are misappropriated and spent fool- 
ishly for things that are not necessary. 

Well, I think I have rambled enough. The 
real reason I wrote this letter was to tell 
you that I think you are doing a very good 
job on the committee this time and to keep 
up the good work. I imagine you are mak- 
ing Johnson a little nervous, but it should 
be good for him. It is too bad that you are 
not a little more conservative, you would 
make a good President. But with your 
humanitarian views you would not stand a 
chance in an election. We as a nation are 
no longer humanitarians. Am I wrong? 
Goldwater was or is a humanitarian. 

Paul. Goppy. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: First I want to say I’m thor- 
oughly confused. 

I admire your forthright stand on Viet- 
nam. But I don’t know whether I agree in 
all respects. I don’t think we should have 
been there in the first place. But the sad 
part is, we are. So what can we do from 
this point on? I don’t think the U.N. can or 
will resolve this dispute. 

First why did the representatives ever give 
Johnson all the power he has? It seems that 
he has thrown a fear into the represent- 
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atives that they won’t be elected again if 
they disagree with him. It's time the power 
was taken away from him. 

As to a solution of southeast Asia would 
be to put an ultimatum to the free world 
that they get in and help resolve this thing 
or we will pull all of our forces back to 
Hawall and let southeast Asia settle their 
own troubles, Communism must be stopped, 
but not by us alone. 

Another thing, are you sure that Johnson’s 
Great Society program is not a copy of Karl 
Marx's Communist Manifesto.” It's time the 
Democratic Party leaders read Karl Marx’s 
“Capital” and see where they are leading 
this country. It appears to me Johnson is 
in a race with Moscow and Peiping to see 
who can communize this world first. 

Yours truly, 
W. M. Twirorp, 


EAGLE POINT, OREG., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

My Dran S: To begin with, I voted 
against escalation. 

I believe that foreign wars (especially un- 
declared) are instituted to control the 
homefolk and impose statism and controls 
on them. 

You should mention this in your quest for 
peace. We support peace and freedom here 
at home. 

I have been watching your appearances on 
TV (committee hearings), and have yet to 
hear you mention that this Vietnam war 
„ ee ee HO TAK Us, ito. ee, 
Are the British going to sink Russian ves- 
sels trading with southeast Rhodesia? 

I am World War II pilot and Korean war 
veteran. 

Being under 44 years of age, I qualify for 
the draft. 

Do you believe I should kill people in 
Vietnam when your foreign relations com- 
mittee and David Bell argue semantics and 
public policy? Which way are we going? 

Why should we support this Government? 
We support the Constitution. 

I believe the President is a traitor and 
should be so charged by you (as a man of 
high principles that you are). 

I believe the President should be im- 
peached. 

I believe treason is treason and when the 
swearing to uphold the Constitution is vio- 
lated, the people have a right to replace this 
Government with a responsive and constitu- 
tional government. Congress (only) can 
declare war? Well do it or get out. 

Confusion becomes a powerful voice, 
doesn’t it? 

Truth is so obfuscated by dialectics. 

Hypocrisy has no rightful place in the 
Senate, has it? 

Do your best at all times and we will not 
fault you. 

Sincerely, 
Ray HANNIBAL. 
CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your efforts in behalf of the 
American public’s right to hear debate of the 
Vietnam problem is appreciated. 

Many people feel a vague uneasiness about 
our present policy and for some of us the 
feeling is less than vague—it’s real unease. 

Surely with the tremendous resources and 
power of the United States a more construc- 
tive, imaginative approach to realization of 
the aspirations of the world’s deprived peo- 
ple should be devised. Our paranoid pos- 
ture ill becomes us. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN D, DELLINGER, 
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YAMHILL, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear Sir: Just a few lines to you about 
what at least one taxpayer thinks of some 
of these goings-on. 

About 2 weeks ago this coming Saturday or 
Sunday, we bombed for 6 hours with a fleet of 
planes and I think lost one and the crew. 
The news report seemed real pleased with 
the result, which was a count of 40 bodies. 
Why do we bomb where there is no bodies? 

I am an old man but if you could get me 
a man or two that can talk their lingo I'll 
go over there and hire their whole guerrilla 
army for $10 a week and a bucket of rice and 
maybe a jug or two. All they want to do is 
make a living and what it cost to kill those 
40 (maybe innocent people) we could hire 
them all and have them fight on our side 
and there wouldn’t be nobody to fight but 
the big shots and racketeers. 

All the billions we send over there goes to 
racketeers and big shots and the people still 
starve. 

Looks like it would be cheaper and better to 
deal with the people. 

Surely we don’t have to lose our own boys 
and tax our people for a war just to have 
good times. 

When we have a little internal trouble over 
here no country from across the sea steps in 
and makes bad matters worse. 

So why should we stick our nose in their 
troubles? 

I was in World War I and I guess we are 
the only vets that have never been given a 
pension, school, GI loans, etc. I understand 
if you are broke and haven’t means of any 
kind or are a crip you can get something but 
if able-bodied and have a roof, to hell with 
you. Would only take 2 days’ expense on 
this war to pay what few of these old guys 
there are left $75 or so a month, no strings. 
Would be real nice and would help the times 
and kill nobody. 

If you should get to read this, thanks a 
lot. 

I think maybe I'll vote for you any time 
on any office you might run for. 

Harry H. WILLIAMS. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
To the EDITOR: 

Reply to Mark J. Richardson on letter of 
February 4, 1966. Not a bad idea, only we 
shouldn’t have to depend on some Asiatics 
to put the right men in our public offices. 
The present occupants are creating widows 
and old maids. Protecting the interest of 
Wall Street brokers. 

JERRY WALTER. 


ALBANY, OREG., February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to pre- 
sent you with a copy of a letter I wrote to my 
19-year-old son, Bill. Bill received his no- 
tice to report for induction into the U.S. 
Army on February 13. 

“Dear BILL: Today you received your no- 
tice from the local draft board to report 
for induction into the U.S. Army. It was 
with apprehension that I noted its arrival. 
My apprehension is whether I have done 
wrong and whether our country that you are 
being asked to serve and possibly give your 
life for is wrong. 

“I remember only too well 8 short years 
ago encouraging you to seek an afterschool 
job of delivering the evening edition of the 
local daily newspaper. I remember that you 
were the youngest carrier boy they ever had. 
I remember with pride the fact you never 
missed any customers nor did any weather, 
no matter how miserable, did you fail to 
deliver. I remember you coming home, night 
after night, long after myself, soaked and 
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half frozen from your deliveries and collec- 
tions. I know you would have much rather 
been off playing with your friends for they 
constantly asked you—yet your stock answer 
was ‘I have my route to attend to. My 
father says I should and I think I should.’ 
I believe the postman’s creed ‘Neither rain, 
snow or dark of night shall deter them from 
their line of duty’ would very well have 
fitted you and your determination to a job 
well done. This you did faithfully for 5 
long years. Then one day you realized you 
had grown a little too old for a paperboy. 
With reluctance you announced to the news- 
paper you were resigning your position at the 
end of that spring term of school. 

“Again I immediately encouraged you to 
seek employment in the local beanfields. 
This you did and many long hot and tedious 
hours you did toil through that summer 
(Vacation?). Yes you elected to stay home 
and work while we took our vacation. The 
school term commenced that fall as your 
beanfield job ended. Again at my urging 
you obtained a job at a local supermarket 
4 hours each evening and all day Saturday 
and Sunday. Thus you were working 40 
hours a week as a stock and sack boy in 
addition to a full school load. I suspect you 
would have much rather been off playing with 
your friends, having a good time and out 
driving around in your car. But you never 
deterred in your determination of ‘I have 
my job to tend to—my father says I should 
and I think I should.’ Then you graduated 
from high school. The local supermarket 
offered you a full-time position with them 
as they knew from the past they could de- 
pend on you. I don't know if it would be 
quite correct to say full time as you had been 
full time through 2 years of high school. 
That pretty much brings us up to the pres- 
ent time. 

“I have apprehension now as to whether 
I did wrong. Did I make a mistake in not 
allowing you free hours to play with your 
friends and have fun-free time of your own? 
Or was I right in keeping you busy as I al- 
ways told you a busy person would not get 
in trouble. I now have grave doubts as to 
my wisdom since you received your abrupt 
draft notice. 

“I would like to say to you, Bill, that you 
are answering the call of your country and 
Commander in Chief. That you are answer- 
ing a call that is right and just and neces- 
Sary. That you are answering a call that 
many other lads have answered and served 
honorably and many gave the full measure 
of devotion. In these previous cases of the 
call to arms our cause seemed to be right 
and just and necessary. I wish I could say 
all these things apply to your present situa- 
tion but I can't. I cannot because: 

“1. We are in a war which your Commander 
in Chief refuses to ask for a declaration of 
war. 

“2. You are being asked to fight in a war 
against union, a war to keep two peoples 
all of the same race separated. 

“3. You are being asked to fight in a war 
that your country managed to maneuver to 
get around the Geneva Treaty providing elec- 
tions to let these two people vote on union. 
Your country on the other hand has been 
urging elections to bring unity between East 
and West Germany, urging elections in Latin 
America, all over the world—except in these 
two little countries now torn by civil war. 

“4, You are being asked to fight a war in 
which the enemy you must face has certain 
safe sanctuaries which are “off limits” to 
your shooting at them. No such zone exists 
for you. 

“5. You are being asked to fight a war that 
most all of your country’s allies say they pro- 
fess great sympathy—and that is all—just 
great sympathy but no help and no aid and 
no soldiers. In fact ships of these great 
allies daily steam into the ports of the enemy 
with shiploads of cargo. 
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“Two long years ago a lone voice was heard 
in the Senate protesting our policy in Viet- 
nam. It must have been a lonely person— 
because he was all alone and at a time when 
it would have been good politics to have re- 
mained silent and followed in the flock of 
sheep being led by the goat to the slaughter. 
But this lone voice kept saying the war 
should be taken to the United Nations where 
it rightfully belongs. Today many, many 
people can now see the wisdom and foresight 
that lone voice had. That lonely voice be- 
longs to your U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
History has and will prove WAYNE MORSE a 
man of wisdom, courage, foresight, and 
guts. 

Senator Morse, as near as I can determine 
the sentiment, is running 9 out of 10 in being 
100 percent behind you in your courageous 
and rightful stand. Keep up the battle. You 
know you are right, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT R. PALMER. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Morse: We have been listening to the 
Senate Foreign Relations meetings on TV. 
We are very thankful that you are on that 
committee. 

The Lord bless you and keep you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. F. STUCK. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I was gratified not 
only as to your position taken before the 
television audience, but also as to the greatly 
favorable response you received upon it. I 
had begun to fear that your views were those 
of a minority, but the 446-4 plurality gave 
me cause for hope. I have just read a letter 
to the editor from a woman in Portland who 
thinks “it is about time for someone to put 
a gag in the mouth of Senator WAYNE MORSE 
and Gov. Mark Hatfield.” Heaven help 
the United States if constituents with her 
views constitute the majority of Oregon 
yoters. They may help to vote democracy 
out of this democratic Republic. 

It seems to be a fairly popular opinion 
that since the administration in Washington 
constitutes the “expertise” in foreign affairs, 
that it is therefore presumptuous for stu- 
dents to picket, for anyone to disagree with 
the administration. Such an attitude spawns 
apathy, and apathy will, as history says it 
must, lead to either autocratic government, 
eventual disintegration, and downfall, or 
both. 

I am surprised and pleased with the results 
which your efforts have achieved in Con- 
gress: consultation with the U.N. about and 
congressional review of our Vietnamese pol- 
icy. I sincerely hope your boycott of the 
review may result in its being made public, 
and that your efforts for a reevaluation of 
our presence in Vietnam will prove success- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES AVERILL. 


NEWPORT, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

Dear Sm: I am now watching you on tele- 
vision and I certainly believe in what you 
said. I believe everything should be allowed 
to be known to the public and as an Amer- 
ican citizen, I feel we should know. This 
program right now is very good and I believe 
these sessions, no matter who is being ques- 
tioned, should be open to the American 
people. 

I was once told if a person was not of vot- 
ing age, letters to Senators and Representa- 
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tives were a silly thing. I am not of voting 
age but will be soon and as a mother of a 
small boy and wife of a U.S. serviceman I 
feel I have the right to write to you. Also 
as a future voter. 
Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. MARTIN STANWOOD. 


LAKEVIEW, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse of Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We are behind you 
100 percent as to your views and opinions on 
Vietnam. We can't understand why our 
sons have to be slaughtered and murdered 
in Vietnam. 

We oppose the repeal of the section to the 
Taft-Hartley law. 

We are not in favor of the draft law as 
now administered. The basis for qualifying 
should only be physical not your family 
position or financial. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. L. RICHMOND. 


LAKE OSWEGO, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: First of all, I am 59 years of age. 
We are in the sawmill machinery business in 
Portland. To me, my family and country is 
the most important. 

We have been shortchanging our country 
for many years. I am not proud of this 
change, and I am fearful of what our grand- 
children will have. We won't live to see it, 
but socialism seems to be around the corner. 
I'm not proud of it, either. 

I want you to know we believe in your 
stand in the Vietnam war. We give our 
money to foreign nations, and they give aid 
to the Vietcong. It is about time the Ameri- 
can people wake up, and start thinking about 
their own selves. 

I can’t see why our men are in Vietnam 
in the first place. The stand should have 
been Cuba—off our eastern shores, less than 
a hundred miles. 

Seems like we have too many people willing 
to trade their country off for dollars. 

Thank you again. 

Mrs. W. A. THOMPSON. 


BEND, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR: Just a note to give a few 
personal beliefs. I saw your debate on TV 
Sunday, January 30 and I want you to know 
I support your views on Vietnam. I respect 
the President, but believe he is doing just 
the opposite of that which he campaigned on. 
I believe the excutive branch of our Gov- 
ernment is becoming too powerful, while at 
the same time our States are being ignored. 

I hope you will see your way clear to pro- 
tect the basic freedoms of our country. One 
of the foremost freedoms is the workingman’s 
right to join or not to join a union. I be- 
lieve no man should be forced to join simply 
because someone else thinks he should. 
Please vote to retain 14(b) in the Taft- 
Hartley labor bill. 

My best regards. 

EUGENE D. BRINK. 


Forest GROVE, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: Enclosed is a copy of 
a letter I have just mailed to the editor of the 
Oregonian. It exceeds the allowable limit for 
the length of letters which are accepted for 
publication so its main function will be to 
get a load off my chest. It will also serve 
to let you know that I am with you, with 
Senators CLARK, CHURCH, GRUENING, FUL- 
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BRIGHT, and others who are putting up the 
good fight. 
Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT W. PRESCOTT. 
FOREST GROVE, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
EDITOR, THE OREGONIAN, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear Eprror: During the course of the Viet- 
nam conflict we have witnessed a storm of 
condemnation by some letterwriters, col- 
umnists, and editors, directed against certain 
expressed minority views alleged to give com- 
fort to the enemy and to undermine the 
morale of our combat forces. The expres- 
sion of such views has often been described 
as bordering on treason. 

On the assumption that all good citizens 
are supposed to be concerned when their na- 
tion is at war, I have been greatly concerned 
by the agonizing and sanguinary conflict in 
Vietnam. But my efforts to express that 
concern have been confounded by the diffi- 
culty I find in choosing meaningful words 
that could not be construed as giving com- 
fort to the enemy, hence courting treason. 
The problem might be solved by adopting the 
“Fuhrer” principle whereby one would echo 
our national leader’s sentiments, whatever 
they happened to be on any particular day. 
But in the absence of that universally re- 
spected signal for unanimity, contained in a 
formal declaration of war, this would be 
equivalent to abdication of one’s civic re- 
sponsibility to debate with one’s fellow citi- 
zens issues of crucial import to our democ- 
racy. It would also be abdicating the fleld 
of opinion and judgment to the warhawks 
whose views would then be glorified and ex- 
panded without restraint from countervail- 
ing attitudes. So long as a large segment of 
the press sees fit to grant prime space for 
the syndicated nonsense columns of Barry 
Goldwater, et al., it is with poor grace that it 
attempts to bludgeon much better informed 
professors and students into silence. 

Almost every component of human society 
has an albatross around its neck in one form 
or another. For some it is an embarassing 
lunatic fringe or inimical extremist group. 
The Dominican rebel movement had it with 
recent disastrous consequences to itself. The 
Republicans have it in their John Birchers, 
the Democrats in their Ku Kluxers, and the 
student dissenters in their draft-card burn- 
ers or worse. But the fringe elements do 
not constitute the true essence of such social 
entities despite detractor’s efforts to con- 
vince the public that such is the case. 

The correct determination of utterances 
that might give comfort to the enemy is not 
always a simple and infallible process. There 
has been from time immemorial much con- 
fusion and consequent false identification on 
the part of mankind with respect to just 
who are—just what is the real enemy. We 
have refined the process of enemy identifica- 
tion in several categories since the 1692 
Salem witchcraft trials and since the time 
we were beating the Devil out of the afflicted 
on the presumption that the Devil was the 
causative agent of our physical and mental 
torments. But there are many other cate- 
gories of enemy identification in which the 
results are very unreliable if not outright 
sinister, and in which we still seem to be 
chasing spooks. If, however, humankind 
outside the Communist orbit were to accept 
(which it has not) the contention of the 
most doctrinaire wing of the private-enter- 
prise capitalist cult that communism, as 
such, is intrinsically malevolent, hence is the 
real enemy, the situation would still be 
fraught with dire contradiction. For in 
these days it seems that much which gives 
comfort to the Russian Communist enemy 
gives apoplectic fits to the Chinese Commu- 
nist enemy, and vice versa. But aside from 
such external contradictions we also have a 
multitude of internal ones of our own. 
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Some would have it that nothing would 
please the Communist world more than to 
suck our Nation stealthily into a massive 
land war in the forbidding jungles of south- 
east Asia where, with preponderant man- 
power, the enemy could hold out indefinitely 
while bleeding us white. Generals Omar 
Bradley, Gavin, and Ridgway and columnists 
Lippman and Reston are reputable spokes- 
men who have warned us of such a possibil- 
ity. If this concept has validity then it 
would follow that one is giving comfort to 
the enemy, hence verging on treason, who 
advocates escalation of the Vietnam conflict 
through commitment of larger ground forces. 
The obverse side of this coin is that one who 
advocates cessation of the bombing of North 
Vietnam, negotiations, and return to the 
1954 Geneva accords with a plebiscite to per- 
mit the Vietnamese people who have sur- 
vived the holocaust to determine their own 
future fate, is giving excruciating pain to the 
enemy, hence is a dedicated patriot. 

With respect to the Vietnam conflict, the 
President, in his January state of the Union 
message, indicated such a dramatic shift in 
our Nation’s position as to bring our basis 
for negotiation fairly closely in line, in many 
respects, with the long-standing demands of 
Ho Chi Minh. This suggested that our Chief 
was nudging over closely to the side of the 
teach-in professors and students who a few 
weeks before, because of their advocacy of 
almost identical proposals, were being 
roundly roasted by the mass news media and 
the administration alike on the score that 
they were giving comfort to the enemy and 
undermining the morale of our combat 
forces. 

Most citizens still have memories of a time 
when a large segment of the same Republi- 
can-oriented press that is now striking such 
a self-righteous pose in their condemnation 
of the professors and students of teach-in 
fame, was derisively calling the Korean con- 
flict “Truman’s War” and glorifying General 
Eisenhower for his preelection pledge to go 
to Korea and get the boys home by Christ- 
mas. Throughout all of this the American 
people, by and large, did not pillory either 
the press or General Eisenhower for com- 
mitting an alleged treasonable enemy-com- 
forting act, but gave him a hero’s welcome on 
his return home and gratefully elected him 
to the highest office in the land. 

And to add to this weird melange of con- 
tradictory oddities, the Republican-oriented 
press has conspicuously refrained from hos- 
tile criticism of Republican Gov, Mark Hat- 
field for joining Senators Morse and GRUEN- 
ING in their denunciation of our heretofore 
Vietnam policy. Would political expediency 
also have somethnig to do with this? 

To put a frosting on this cake of incon- 
gruity I must add that I happily cast my bal- 
lot for President Johnson in 1964 and will 
take pride in doing so again in 1968. And 
if Hatfield doesn’t watch his step more care- 
fully he is likely to end up getting my vote 
next November at the conclusion of his bid 
for a seat in the U.S. Senate. 

Sincerely yours, 
HUBERT W. PRESCOTT. 


MEDFORD, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We have seen you in 
action on TV last Sunday and again this 
afternoon and I want to say that you are 
representing us 100 percent, 

We sincerely hope that you will withhold 
aid of any kind to any country that does 
not come to our assistance at this time. 

We hope that you will not approve of any 
billions for the poor of any foreign country 
until the very poor of this State of Oregon 
have been taken care of. We know that the 
poor of Jackson County cannot qualify under 
the “war on poverty” bill because they are 
American born, and they are white. 
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Please continue your courageous fight for 
the right, and please continue sending our 
newsletters. We deeply appreciate them. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE R. PILAND. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966, 
The Honorable WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: This is simply to let 
you know how completely I agree with your 
stand on both the Vietnam situation and the 
foreign aid program. From conversations 
I had yesterday with various members of 
the Portland City Club, it was obvious that 
you have their unanimous support. 

There has never been a time when I have 
been so utterly disgusted with a President 
and his administration. Johnson and Co, act 
like warmongers—corrupt with power—and 
I can’t develop any feeling of trust or respect 
for them. The one word I would like to hear 
mentioned from Washington is impeachment. 
Andrew Johnson escaped it by one vote and 
unless Lyndon Johnson can change things 
very quickly, he wouldn’t and shouldn’t 
escape. 

I am quite active in alumni and fraternity 
matters at Oregon State University and can 
tell you that this draft business is under- 
mining the academic interests of men stu- 
dents in no small way. The draft boards 
have no business demanding the young men's 
grades. It is none of their business. As 
long as the schools allow these young men 
to matriculate—they should be deferred. 
To draft young men because they fall below 
a “C” average and let a man like Cassius 
Clay be deferred makes absolutely no sense 
at all. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
R. H. THIELEMANN. 


PORTLAND, OREG, 
February 3, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SENATOR: I am happy to say that 
the nationwide television program on which 
you and five other Senators debated the Viet- 
nam issue was a most interesting experience. 
I am just now beginning to perceive those 
things which you have been saying over and 
over since the Vietnam mess began, I am 
beginning to realize the situation a little 
more each day. However, like I said, I’m 
just beginning to understand it. I need 
more information and knowledge to help 
more fully understand the situation, par- 
ticularly such things as why we can’t pos- 
sibly win a military victory in Vietnam. 

Because of my youth, I am unable to rely 
upon the aid of experience. Therefore, I 
must rely upon what I can learn. However, 
I've read so many magazine articles, etc., 
that I am beginning to find myself, in many 
cases, rereading the same thing, only in dif- 
ferent words. I want to know those things 
that are necessary in order to achieve a 
truly candid, realistic, responsible outlook 
on the Asian situation. Nothing would make 
me happier than to be literally flooded with 
information concerning this critical problem 
in Asia. I would also be very grateful if 
you could send a report of the hearings to 
be held in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. 

You have my prayers and support, in the 
hope that you succeed in convincing the men 
who make our foreign policy of a wise and 
realistic policy which will result in success, 
rather than utter chaos and possible 
disaster. 

Very sincerely, 
SxL L. Prenovr. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR: The young man who has 
barely completed his education has not had 
to face the realities and complexities of a 
domestic and foreign world but he has been 
sent to Vietnam to fight a war that he does 
not know of except that our “honor” (STEN- 
NIS, Mississippi) is at stake. 

I have read history, current news, politics, 
economic systems of the world and I cannot 
understand why we are fighting this war in 
Vietnam. 

I feel that the situation has become so 
serious that I must indicate my endorse- 
ment of your stand on Vietnam, 

I also wish to state my disapproval of 
President Johnson’s desire for a 5-year for- 
eign aid program. One year of this is bad 
enough, but let’s keep the brakes on the 
President. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. KATHERINE H. CORRIE. 
HILLSBORO, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have written to 
Senator J. W. FuLBRIcHT some brief thoughts 
on the Vietnamese problem, copy of which 
letter is enclosed. The possibility of another 
world war transcends any other issue be- 
fore the Congress today and there must be 
a full and open debate on the matter to the 
end that the public can have all issues and 
alternatives. This should have occurred long 
ago. Your efforts in attempting a solution 
to the matter is appreciated and of the great- 
est importance. I am convinced that we 
cannot afford the possibility of another 
world war under any circumstances unless 
our immediate security is threatened. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. BURDETT. 
HILLSBORO, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR FULBRIGHT: Your appear- 
ance on CBS on the evening of February 1 
was greatly appreciated and I feel was highly 
informative and of the greatest importance 
in value to the citizens of our country. My 
thoughts on Vietnam have now jelled. 

I have had an uneasy feeling about our 
position in Vietnam for some time as it has 
been my belief that since there has been no 
open and free discussion of the Vietnamese 
problem, the public has had no opportunity 
to form a valid opinion on the matter. I 
have great faith in the citizens of our coun- 
try and believe that without question, if 
the public is given a full and honest pic- 
ture, it will come up with a right answer. 

To date we have been led step by step 
into deeper and deeper water to the point 
where we are forced to swim without know- 
ing why or where. This has been done and 
accomplished because of the fact that Con- 
gress has not debated the matter and 
brought the facts and issues into the open 
so that the consensus of the citizens can be 
learned. I am happy to see that there is a 
good probability that Congress will now have 
an open and free discussion concerning Viet- 
nam. This should have been done long ago. 

The horror of another world war must be 
avoided; otherwise, nothing can survive as 
we now know it and certainly we must do 
everything to avoid such a possibility unless 
our immediate security is at stake. 

Your continued efforts to bring the issues 
and alternatives fully into the open so that 
the citizens can make a valid judgment is 
essential. 

Very truly yours, 
JAMES E. BURDETT. 
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SALEM, OREG., 
- February 1, 1966. 
Senator Wayne L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for the 
television report in which you stated the 
views of many in Oregon, both Republican 
and Democrat. Congratulations for helping 
to get the matter before the United Nations. 

For a nation that carries “Pray for Peace” 
on its postage stamps and proclaims on its 
money “In God We Trust” we certainly are 
doing everything in Vietnam to prove that 
in reality we are a band of pagans, throwing 
our sons by the hundred thousand into the 
fiery altars of the god of war and of capi- 
talistic profits for military-minded muni- 
tions makers. The Jews, supposedly, ended 
human sacrifices when Isaac was spared, and 
a goat was substituted, giving us the word 
“scape-goat.” 

The Greeks gave up human sacrifices when 
a lamb was substituted for the "vestal vir- 
gins” and even the descendants of the 
Druids, if any, have no human sacrifices in 
England. 

Is it true, in fact, that today, in order to 
perpetuate the system of profits for muni- 
tions makers, for Boeing and other aircraft 
factories, and to prevent the U.S.A. from 
total internal collapse due to unemployment, 
that these thousands of young human “ani- 
mals” which our politicians feel are neces- 
sarily expendable, be thrown into a fiery 
altar called war and that all the rest of us 
must be muzzled to keep our lips sealed? 

What kind of Great Society is this? We 
murder our own men by errors. How can 
we do otherwise than to accept the verdict 
of other areas of the world that we are, in 
their eyes, a nation of false hypocrites? 

Even the most uneducated Buddhist must 
feel this falsity in Americans. Some say 
the Vatican puts out soft-soap—lather minus 
substance. Perhaps, for whose are the prof- 
its from aircraft? 

People are emotional, yes, very much so, 
sickened by the brutality shown in the news 
and in the papers, brutality committed by 
Americans. “Christian nation?” “How 
come?” 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. R. C. THOMAS. 


— 


TURNER, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR: I want to thank you for 
the speech on the Senate floor on the Presi- 
dent war at South Vietnam. Are we to po- 
lice the world? 

And as it is only a mandate by Congress 
to do what is best at that time in 1964, it 
should be repealed. Also, Congress should 
strip the President of his Executive powers or 
near a dictator and for Congress to take 
over. 

One more thing we the people wish that 
we had more Senators like you that are will- 
ing to stand up and be counted for a 
principle. 

Thank you. 

Your respectful voter, 
C. D. SHELLENBERGER. 


REED COLLEGE, 
Portland, Oreg., January 13, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I watched you with 
appreciation yesterday—and the rest of the 
group, including Sevareid, with dismay. You 
were courageous to accept the 5-to-1 odds. 

Is there any chance that you might put 
your Vietnam argument into a book? A col- 
lection of speeches would help, I should 
think, and would surely be reviewed widely 
and get a great deal of editorial attention. A 
more sustained attack would be even better, 
especially if it could provide a general mani- 
festo for the various parts of the protest 
movement. I may be mistaken, but it does 
seem to me that a book by a major figure 
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is above all what is called for now, and that 
it might solidify resistance to official policy 
on a scale not to be hoped from any amount 
of Senate debate. Though Lord knows we 
need the Senate debate too. 

Sincerely yours, 

WrLLTAM H. HALEWOOD. 

ASHLAND, OREG., 

January 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

SENATOR Morse: We, the undersigned, wish 
you to use the power of your Office to in- 
fluence the U.S. Congress and the Office of 
President of the United States to take the 
following immediate action concerning the 
now unpopular situation in South Vietnam: 

1. Either the full military strength of the 
United States and that of all its allies of the 
SEATO pact should be employed to its fullest 
extent to shortly end the “Vietnam meat- 
grinding machine“ or: 

2. The United States should pull all troops 
out of South Vietnam and renounce to the 
world all the commitments we have made 
there. 

We believe that the free world and its 
allies have the strength to end the Vietnam 
crisis very quickly and that this strength 
should now be used. 

Sincerely yours, 

Dean S. Todaro, Donald Carl Burnett, 
Tom L. Shollenburg, Heather Rode, 
Douglas Hearrell, Victor Calin, Sr., C. 
Tige, John T. Dillard, Dale L. Sum- 
ner. 


CORVALLIS, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
President L. B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: The analytical insight 
of Walter Lippmann is something that could 
be of immense benefit to the people of this 
country and of all the world if it were 
applied to the Vietnam problem. You have 
the opportunity to take advantage of his 
wisdom. 

It is my impression that Mr. Lippmann 
feels that if the Mansfield report is accurate, 
it is further proof of the obvious failure of 
a year’s escalation of the war. Please don’t 
continue a dead end path of additional 
escalation. 

I urge you to continue the halt on bomb- 
ing to give conviction to our peaceful claims. 
We simply must not prove to the world 
that our peace effort is only a large-scale 
advertising campaign. It would appear that 
the other side is also involved in the same 
kind of buildup preparations that we are so 
self-righteously doing during our highly pub- 
licized peace offensive. 

The real solution probably is a coastal 
holding action on our part, All the rest 
of our enormous unused energy, power, and 
finances could then be made available to a 
truly United Nations effort. 

Nespectfully, 
Boss F. Brown. 


Dran SENATOR Morse: Your views and 
actions concerning the Vietnam war are a 
source of deep satisfaction. Thank you for 
your efforts. 

I know you will continue your vigorous 
activities against this unnecessary war. I 
hope you are able to convince more and more 
People to speak out and act in this cause. 

My wife and I support you and want to en- 
courage you again and again. 

Thank you. 

Bogs F. Brown. 


MONMOUTH, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: What can I do to 
help stop the war, win it, or something in 
Vietnam? 
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Im just an ordinary American and am so 
confused as to what to think or do. 

Maybe it’s a terrible thing, but I feel in- 
side as though I can't trust the Govern- 
ment or believe what I’m told. Maybe I’m 
all wrong; I don’t know. Don’t get me wrong. 
I'm a true blue American. And I’ve never 
written a letter like this before. 

If we are wrong in Vietnam, why can’t 
the President see it and say so, or do some- 
thing about righting a wrong? It takes 
more strength to admit to a wrong than to 
keep making matters worse. This last year 
things have seemed to go from bad to worse. 
It seems to me every move we have made has 
made things worse instead of better. 

Who is advising the President? After 
watching Senator FULBRIGHT on TV tonight, 
he didn’t seem to know and if a U.S. Sena- 
tor doesn't know or can’t find out, what hap- 
pened to government for and by the people. 

Do the people of America have a say in 
our Government? 

I hear Senators, experts on foreign policy, 
radio and TV announcers, and everywhere I 
turn people disagreeing with the President. 
Are the people really for or against his policy 
and shouldn’t the people’s thoughts have 
some consideration? 

Among friends and relatives and nearly 
everywhere all I hear are doubts and fears. 
What are we to do? 

I pray continually for God’s guidance for 
our country and that His will be done. May- 
be God's way is not ours. 

I am so fearful for my children. We have 
two boys, 9 months and 2% years. Did we 
have them to love and keep only to be burned 
to death in a horrible war? The thought of 
the children all over the world—who must 
be loved as our Oown—suffering so make me 
sick inside. 

My brother was in the Army in Vietnam 
for 3 months and he said the United States 
has gotten into something there is no grace- 
ful way out. Is this true? Who cares about 
grace as long as we do the right thing. 

Oh, if we could just do something to help 
end this terrible mess. 

God help us. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. WESLEY BURBANK. 


CLACKAMAS, OREG., 
February 1, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am thankful that 
there is at least one Senator who has the 
wisdom and the courage to tell the American 
people where we are headed. Equating this 
thing in Vietnam with the Munich appease- 
ment, the invasion of Ethiopia, and Man- 
churia as the Secretary of State does, is, in 
my opinion, pure sophistry. 

If there is a country where the survival of 
the fittest is exemplified it is in China. 
They are a tough and stubborn people. I 
have recently read that the Hanoi govern- 
ment regards Americans, not as prisoners of 
war, but as war criminals, It does take much 
imagination to see the price of peace become 
another Nuremberg. Where do we go from 
there? 

The United States is rich and powerful. 
We have developed a megalomania but we 
are neither omnipotent, omnicient, nor om- 
nipresent. 

Again, more power to you. 

Sincerely, 
F. W. BRODIE. 
LINFIELD COLLEGE, 
MeMinnville, Oreg., January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, j 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: For the second time 
I am writing you to commend you for your 
courageous and farseeing stand on our in- 
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volvement in Vietnam. This most dreadful 
situation must somehow be stopped before 
we are involved in an unwinable war in Asia 
with consequent loss of thousands of lives 
and economic dislocation and hardship here 
at home. 

Good luck to you, Senator. 
were more like you. 

Sincerely yours, 
O. H. MALONE, 
Head, Department of Modern Languages. 


SALEM OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 


I wish there 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Bravo. I agree with you 
that our military presence in Vietnam is il- 
legal. Only the Congress has power to de- 
clare war. 

Let’s either fight over there—or get out. 
At present it is just another Korea—which 
will eventually “bleed us to death.” 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN PFIUG. 
SALEM, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Although my family and 
myself are not of the same party as your- 
self, we wish to express for them and many 
of my friends a most emphatic and favorable 
reaction to your launching of an attack on 
the President’s conduct of the Vietnam war 
and his unpopular foreign policy including 
foreign aid and general conduct under the 
powers granted to him by Congress. 

It is time that he be deprived of the un- 
limited power to initiate undeclared wars 
under pseudonym of police action. This 
country has suffered one no-win war, namely 
the Korean War, and we are aghast that this 
country has been committed to another in 
Vietnam. 

It does not make sense to us that we are 
fighting in Asia to save a country from Com- 
munists and at the same time the Com- 
munists in this country has been permitted 
to infiltrate our Government, especially the 
State Department and many other facets of 
our lives, to the point of assassinating our 
President, 

On one hand, we are taxed to drive Com- 
munists out of Asia and at the same time 
we are taxed to support foreign aid to our 
allies who are supplying the very country 
we are fighting. How long is Congress, be 
he Democrat or Republican, going to allow 
this erosion of our country and all the free- 
doms permitted by our Constitution? 

We look up to Congress to prevent social- 
istic crackpot schemes from spreading 
throughout our country; before we get into 
bankruptcy. Hitler led his country to de- 
struction. Are we being led along the same 
route? 

Thank you for listening. 

Respectfully yours, 
E. A. MEOLA, 
Commander, USNR. 
LAKE OSWEGO, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations. 
Your stand on the tragic Vietnam situation 
is admirable. I hope your mail is loaded 
with messages supporting your position. 
Keep up your good work. I pray that that 
Texas cowboy in our White House will listen 
to your stateman’s words. 

Sincerely, 
COLIN J. GREENE. 
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FAIRVIEW, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It was most gratify- 
ing to hear the senior Senator from 
Oregon defend the rights of the American 
people during the television discussion re- 
garding Vietnam, on Sunday, January 30. 
Never have I felt more grateful—just to know 
that at least one Senator had the courage to 
speak for what he believed to be right. 

As to the tremendous “give away” pro- 
grams—for foreign aid, slum clearance and 
education—it was good to hear that you had 
not forgotten the taxpayer. Within our own 
country the so called “under privileged” are 
using nothing short of blackmail to gain 
their demands. Why should tax money be 
used to transport children to other school 
districts other than their own? If there isa 
true desire for self-improvement is there a 
better place to start than within one’s self. 
Is it right for the substantial citizens of our 
country to bear the ever increasing burden 
of taxes to carry out so many fantastic ideas? 
Slums? No one likes them—except those 
who choose to live there—but the fact re- 
mains that we have always had slums and 
ghettos and will continue to have them—no 
matter what is done. 

Again many thanks for your wonderful 
service to the people of Oregon and to our 
grand country, the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

Sincerely, 
ESTHER A. BOWEN. 


BEND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your firm stand on 
the U.S, involvement in the Vietnam war on 
today’s TV forum was to say the least very 
admirable. I believe that perhaps of all the 
U.S. citizens who daily read their local and 
other newspapers and listen to the many 
daily broadcasts on radio and TV are in the 
greater majority well aware that Oregon has 
a Senator with both feet on the ground and 
a well tuned ear to the pros and cons of 
this type of war and positively no fear to 
speak out against our involvement in this 
type of war. 

Keep up the fight, Senator. You and a 
lot of us simple people know that right is 
might and must therefore win in the long 
run even though that may at the present 
seem like a mighty steep uphill pull. I am 
sure that you have many a fervent prayer 
given to our God Almighty to give you the 
strength and the courage to stick with your 
guns against what seems like unsurmount- 
able odds to take this Vietnam war before 
the United Nations Security Council. It is 
about time that a body like that should be 
in a position to really get at the roots of 
the situation. Also, we may find out at 
long last who, if any, are our friends and 
allies and will give forth with more than 
just lipservice on this vital issue. 

I have faith in our President that he is 
really trying to get at an honorable solution. 
In numbers there is strength so why not 
have the combined efforts of such great na- 
tions as the United States, Great Britain, Ja- 
pan, France and with the head of the Roman 
Catholic Church who is already on record 
as working hard toward a peace in Vietnam 
to head the united effort toward this most 
necessary goal. 

I am sure that there must be many good 
upright citizens who feel like I do that 
human nature surely cannot have become 
so perverted in their thinking that they feel 
like war is the ultimate way to settle dif- 
ferences. This sort of thinking could also 
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lead people to believe that there is honor 
among thieves. 

With the greatest admiration, and with a 
prayer for help and guidance from God who 
is after all above any of us, may He lead you 
in your fight for right. 

Very sincerely, 
Jor Stucky. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Keep up your great 
fight in opposition to our present policy in 
Vietnam. 

Enclosed are copies of leaflets some 6,000 
of which have been distributed around 
Multnomah County. 

Personal regards. 

WALLY PRIESTLEY, 

State Representative. 

STATE OF OREGON, 
House of Representatives. 

Fellow citizens, this news item was re- 
cently printed in the Oregonian. It made 
me wonder if we fully understand what is 
going on in Vietnam in the name of protect- 
ing the people who live there so that they 
may live in freedom: 


From the Oregonian, Jan. 7, 1966] 
“SCORCHED EARTH TACTICS ADOPTED BY YANKS 


“Satcon.—To break the back of the Viet- 
cong, United States and allied forces are 
adopting a program of destroying houses and 
crops in areas which feed and shield the 
Communist forces. 

“For years, Americans refused to partici- 
pate in scorched earth efforts, leaving them 
to the Vietnamese. Now Americans are di- 
rectly involved. They are trying to protect 
innocent people. 

“The broad-based program includes the es- 
tablishment of free bombing zones in Viet- 
cong regions, killing rice crops in enemy 
areas, and burning other crops and homes, 

“The rich, intensely cultivated flatlands 
south of the Vaico Oriental River west of 
Saigon are prime scorched earth targets. 
U.S. paratroopers from the 173d Airborne 
Brigade began operating there last weekend. 

“They laid their base camp among the 
blackened frames of burned houses. Within 
2 miles of the paratroopers’ camp not a 
house was left standing. Constant pounding 
by artillery and planes had reduced every 
building to rubble. 

“The paratroopers’ mission was to move 
out farther, round up all the people they 
could find, evacuate them north of the river 
to resettlement camps, and burn and destroy 
everything eatable and livable. 

“Patrols waded in neck-deep canals slicing 
through the canefields, crept stealthily down 
high dikes, and pushed through thick brush. 

“Every house they encountered they 
burned to the ground. Most were of thatch 
but some were large with heavy wooden 
frames and neat gardens. 

“Every cooking utensil was smashed, every 
banana tree severed, every mattress slashed. 

“On the first day, the men of C Company 
found more than 60 Vietnamese women and 
children weeping as they lay in trenches 
around their devastated homes. These peo- 
ple were sent in helicopters to Bao Trai dis- 
trict, north of the river, and resettled. 

“Their menfolk stayed hidden in the cane- 
fields and the canals, sniping at the search- 
ing paratroopers and mining the trails. The 
province chief had told the Americans that 
every man south of the river was a Vietcong. 

They must be either shootin’ or diggin’ 
all the time,’ said one paratrooper as he 
picked his way from one covered bunker to 
the next. These bunkers, some built years 
ago, others fresh, were in strategic positions 
around every home and canal. 

“The Vietcong had not chosen to defend 
them with any show of determination. 

“The American paratroopers are remaining 
in the area, enlarging the scorched earth 
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zone. They know that the Vietcong will re- 
build the razed homes when they leave, make 
new earthenware pots and breed new 
chickens. 

“Capt. Henry Tucker, 
Miss., said: 

“'Maybe if we can keep them busy re- 
building their houses and replanting the 
crops, then they'll have no time for shoot- 
ing.” 

Even if you believe the general policy of 
the United States is correct in Vietnam, what 
are your feelings about military operations 
told about in this news item? 

Please write me a note or post card telling 
me how you feel about what our country is 
doing to the people of Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 


from Columbus, 


WALLY PRIESTLEY, 
State Representative. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your Honor Senator Morse: I saw and 
heard your reasoning on TV Sunday, Janu- 
ary 30. 

Now I do not doubt that you have all the 
truth on your side, and the ability to deliver, 
but I beg of you to hear me. 

A Texan’s expression, “Well, what you all 
goin’ a do about it?” We need to dig down. 

Who was it made the vow to help any peo- 
ple needing assistance from communism? 

I assume it was the Congress, and I believe 
that is where the trouble is. Had the Con- 
gressmen known that in case of such war 
that they would be the first to be drafted, 
well, they would never have made such a 
promise, but would have been content to 
deal with each case as it came up and plan 
then and there what they would do and what 
they would not. 

I believe the fact is also that we have a 
dictator in the White House and, as of now, 
we are all his subjects to do just as he says. 

It is to be hoped this will be our last Texan 
in the White House. 

As long as people prosper they do nothing 
to resist high-handed rule. He has played 
politics at every turn. Our capitalists will be 
destroyed because the unions represent the 
votes. Riots, disturbances of the peace, dis- 
orderly conduct strikes are encouraged. 
Votes! 

And what about our States rights? Oh, 
yes; we have a right—a birthright. And the 
South has a right to maintain their States 
rights as they have always done. (I am a 
Pennsylvanian), now an Oregonian. 

The Civil War is ended or should be. My 
contention is for American liberty. 


“We the sons of men, 
Who made it free by sword and pen, 
Our task it be to foster thee, 
Sweet liberty. Sweet liberty.” 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Eva L. ROBERTSON. 


JANUARY 30, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have just listened 
to the TV discussion of Vietnam. (Sunday, 
Jan. 30.) 

The odds were stacked against you (even 
to Mr, Sevareid, I'm afraid), but you stated 
more clear, incisive truth than the lot of 
them—in fact, for practical purposes, all of 
the truth. 

If Senator CLanxx was purported to be 
your ally, he was ineffective. Where were 
Senators AIKEN, YOUNG, CHURCH, MANSFIELD, 
etc.? 

I salute you for your courageous, brilliant, 
and tireless efforts against the seemingly 
insuperable wall of pompous, self-willed ig- 
norance that prevails, not only in the street, 
but in the Congress and throughout the 
entire executive branch of the Government. 
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As you know, there is a significant stirring 
at the “grassroots,” among churchmen, and 
workingmen, which, I assure you, I am 
aiding and abetting at every opportunity. 

I support your every statement about 
Vietnam, without reservation. Our children 
will not live to see the shame of this illegal, 
immoral, un-Christian, and impractical war 
erased from the escutcheon of America, even 
if we are able to avoid the holocaust for 
which our policy is so surely headed at this 
time. 

Your colleagues stipulated peace with 
honor. That luxury is impossible for us, 
because we are there without honor. The 
best that we can hope for (and it is impera- 
tive), is that we cease to be dishonorable. 

Senator Munopr said he wished the Presi- 
dent would use statesmanship to win support 
from, for instance, the NATO nations. We 
can’t expect support from them, because 
they too, are appalled at our arrogant, uni- 
lateral aggression. 

I believe NATO has long since ceased to be 
more than a word, which is fine with me. 
I disapproved of it at its inception, because 
it served notice on the world that if we 
didn’t like the U.N.’s decisions, we were 
already preparing to fight. 

President Truman had paid too high a 
price for unity when he instituted his bi- 
partisan foreign policy, and NATO is the 
proof. 

I cannot quite share your approval for 
Mark Hatfield’s stand on Vietnam. He 
waited until it was comparatively safe to 
say anything that might be considered con- 
troversial, and has not once considered that 
there is a legal and moral issue involved. 

We need that kind of support, too, but it 
has not transformed him into a statesman. 
He saw the light, or got his courage up, & 
few thousand lives too late to be entrusted 
with leadership. 

To deplore the war only on a practical 
basis (cost and risk of world war) is to be 
devoid of morals, or in total ignorance of 
the legal aspects. 

The President's “peace emissaries” were 
very careful about whom they talked to, and 
twice as careful not to let the public know 
what answers they got. I suspect they were 
told, in diplomatic terms, to go fly a kite. 

I suspect the various heads of state were 
asked to persuade Ho Chi Minh to recognize 
the United States rather than the United 
Nations as a legitimate party to negotiation, 
and this, in itself, is ridiculous. 

I can see so reason why Ho should accept 
any arrangement other than that all of Viet- 
nam should go back to the situation that 
prevailed before the first American soldier 
invaded that country, and that then the 
Geneva accord be belatedly implemented. I 
also believe the U.N, should determine the 
amount of reparations the United States 
should pay for the damage she has caused. 

Before you made your statement on TV 
that the President should not have the right 
to send one American soldier to his death 
without a declaration of war, I had written 
for my column in the Eastern Oregon Review, 
two suggestions for avoiding future Vietnams, 

One was a law embodying the foregoing 
premise, and the other was a law to the 
effect that no foreign aid may be given, 
except nonmilitary aid, except in time of 
declared war. What do you think? 

With kindest regards. 

MEL BYERS. 


OTTER ROCK, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations for 
your forthright statement and attitude to- 
ward secret testimony by McNamara and 
others behind closed doors. 
- Your statements are comforting; to know 
there is someone to speak out against the 
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snowballing authoritarian and omnipotent 
attitude so prevalent at this time. 
Sincerely, 
BEATRICE WILCOX. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I want you to know 
that my husband and I agree completely 
with your stand on Vietnam, and that we 
appreciate your efforts to bring about a 
saner course of action for our country in 
that area. I wish there were some way to 
make more people listen to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ALBERT R. K1ITZHABER. 

My Dear Senator: My heart has so many 
things it could say about your efforts to stop 
the death in Vietnam. But perhaps the 
most meaningful words are simply, “Thank 
you.” 

May God grant you eternal strength, di- 
rection, and love; and bless us all forever. 

Sincerely, 
Mary HITCHMAN. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We in our family have been 
in agreement with what you have been say- 
ing about the administration’s Vietnam 
policies. 

We are also glad of the public debate in 
Congress by the Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee. 

Yours truly, 
ELEANOR C. PEIRCE. 
WILLAMINA, OREG., 
February 6, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just heard your re- 
sponse to President Johnson’s Hawaii speech. 

It was great, as have been all of your recent 
appearances on TV. 

Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRITZ MIsHLER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 


The PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESDENT: You have not given 
us any facts that justify sending American 
men to Vietnam to fight and be killed. 

We want a President that will get our 
soldiers out of Vietnam and we hope that 
you do not wait until many more Americans 
are killed before you get them out. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. STEVENS. 


Dear SENATOR: We strongly support your 
position and urge you to keep up the good 
work. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. STEVENS. 
SPRINGFIELD, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE Morse. 

Dear SENATOR: I heard you on the Senate 
Investigating Committee which was on TV 
today and I wish to commend you on the 
stand you have taken, I know that there has 
been a lot of adverse critisism of the stand 
you have taken, but I consider these people 
are the unthinking kind that do not realize 
the terrible consequenses that our involve- 
ment in Vietnam can lead us into. Your 
views about why we are in this mess with- 
out a declaration of war is exactly the way 
I feel about it and all of my friends that 
I have talked to feel the same way. 
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My oldest son was killed in 1943 in the 
invasion of Sicily, and perhaps I feel more 
strongly about the needless killing of our 
boys than most people do. When it comes 
to the defense of our country I believe in 
giving everything that we have, but we 
have been suckered into this Vietnam mess, 
and those that are responsible are flounder- 
ing around and wondering how to get out 
of it without losing face. 

Your record in the Senate is admirable, 
and I wish that you will have many more 
years as our Senator from Oregon. 

With best wishes for your continued suc- 
cess, 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE W. ALTHER. 
ASHLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: God bless you. A 
veteran with 11 battle stars, I stand behind 
you all the way in your position on Vietnam. 

With all my heart I wish you every success 
in getting our troops out of Vietnam. 

Thank you for your efforts for all of us. 

Sincerely, 
SANFORD GOODMAN. 


MEDFORD, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to com- 
mend you for the definite stand you take on 
all important issues of the day. I do not 
always agree with you nor do I always ap- 
prove of your opinions as stated, but at 
least there is no doubt which side of the 
fence you are on, and we always know where 
you stand. That is more than I can say for 
many of the others who are supposed to 
represent the people in Washington. 

I endorse your views on the horrible Viet- 
nam situation—I try to believe the President 
when he says we have a commitment, but 
I can’t help but feel he protests too much. 
Frankly, Senator, I never am sure just which 
side of his mouth he is speaking from, 
frankly, I do not trust him, and for the first 
time in my adult life I am afraid of our 
leaders and the way our Government is 
heading. I am more afraid of the power of 
our own Government than I am of commu- 
nism in some other part of the world. I 
have more fear of the Communists in our 
own country than those in Vietnam, and I 
feel we are waging the war on the wrong 
front. 

How can we justify killing Vietcong Com- 
munists in far off Asia, while we buy and sell 
with them somewhere else, coddle them in 
Government, give them free license to flaunt 
their views and parade with their flags and 
banners in our Nation's Capital. It seems 
we are straining at gnats and swallowing 
camels. All in the name of freedom. Free- 
dom for whom? Minority groups who yell 
“equal rights.” The vast majority is for- 
feiting their rights to that yelling minority 
and I don’t like it. 

And I don’t like the President’s struggle 
to maintain his public image of a great 
white father and playing politics while my 
son and other mothers’ sons are being sac- 
rificed to preserve a commitment I am not 
sure is a bona fide one. I cannot help but 
feel that the only commitment we have or 
had, was one of financial assistance, then 
somewhere along the line our Government 
set up an unstable puppet regime in south- 
east Asia (for moneyed interests or greed 
for power) and now we are pulling their 
chestnuts out of the fire. 

My son, who supposedly had only 6 months 
more to serve on his tour of duty with the 
Navy and was to be separated in August 
1966, now finds he has been assigned to a 
battalion due to ship out to southeast Asia 
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in March. Can you help me to get equal 
rights for him? 

If the President does more than give lip- 
service to his policy of equal rights for all 
American citizens, he should be willing to 
grant my son and I the same right that 
he so ably made possible for his future son- 
in-law (who has not yet served in any 
area, as I understand) and daughter, and 
will see that my son is transferred to a naval 
station near at home for the remaining 6 
months of his service. 

I would never consider such a request, 
if this war was justified, or if he were needed 
to defend this country against aggression, 
but I feel he has done his share and should 
be allowed to come home when his 4 years 
are finished in August. 

Please do not ever let yourself be pres- 
sured or “arm twisted” into becoming a 
“yes man.” Be always your own man, as 
I firmly believe and hope that you are now. 
I have hopes that you and Gov. Mark Hat- 
field and Wendell Wyatt will remain stanch 
and true to your principles and to this 
America and the concepts of its origin, and 
will act as a warning and a guard against too 
much “government.” 

Thank you for sending me your news re- 
ports. I have been receiving them for sev- 
eral years and appreciate it. I am a regis- 
tered Republican but a nonpartisan at heart 
as I usually vote for the man or woman whom 
I feel will do the best job for American and 
Oregon. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. RUTH H. Boxp. 

P.S.—Where do you stand on bill 8282? 
I feel it should not be allowed to pass. 

PENDLETON, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Wayne: Last Friday morning I saw 
you just briefly on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee’s telecast. The State of Oregon 
should be proud of the manner in which 
their Senator conducted his part of the 
hearing. As in other hearings that I have 
seen you participate or conduct in the Sen- 
ate, I was impressed of the pertinence of 
your questions at all times, the directness of 
the questions, and the courtesy which you 
extended the witness. This was quite a 
contrast to some of your colleagues who tend 
to get a little abstract. 

Respectfully yours, 
GENE B. CONKLIN, 


SALEM, OREG., 
February 6, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator jrom Oregon; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your courage to 
speak out on the Vietnam question is highly 
commendable and, I feel quite certain, 
morally right. During the past several years 
it has appeared to me entirely too many of 
those we have elected to high office simply 
drift along with whatever is proposed or 
advocated without thinking profoundly of 
the overall consequences. 

The public airing of the whole question 
will undoubtedly result in the disclosure of 
a great deal that is unknown to the average 
American. I, for one, have long felt the ex- 
istence of a cloak of secrecy in high places 
that amounts almost to conspiracy. The ef- 
fort to understand the issues and all the rea- 
sons why they must be resolved without open 
debate are difficult to reconcile with the 
basic meaning of our system itself. 

Our Secretary of Defense’s unwillingness 
to submit to questioning openly under the 
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pretext that such a hearing would risk dis- 
closure of information that might be com- 
fort to the enemy reminds me of a similar 
excuse made over the radio to the American 
public shortly after Pearl Harbor. To me, 
one of some 35,000 licensed radio code opera- 
tors at the time, it was an apocryphal state- 
ment, for on that Sunday afternoon of De- 
cember 7, I had copied the uncoded message 
sent direct from Pearl Harbor to Washington 
detailing the damage that had been done 
that morning. Did the Japanese not also 
copy that message? 

One of the primary differences between 
our form of government and communism is 
our stout belief in the rights of the indi- 
vidual and it includes his right to know 
what is going on, be it good or otherwise. 
Except for the possible involvement of some 
highly technical defense secrets, I doubt that 
Mr, McNamara knows very much more than 
our major enemies already have learned. 

With best personal wishes for your con- 
tinued work and ultimate success with your 
program, I am, 

Yours sincerely, 
ETHAN GRANT. 


OREGON STATE UNIVERSITY, 

February 4, 1966. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: The attached letter 
has recently been sent to the editor of the 
Corvallis Gazette-Times. I thought that you 
might be interested in it also as a support 
for your forthright stand on the Vietnam 
situation. Your followers do not at present 
represent the majority of Americans nor the 
administration, but somehow a more flexible 
and humane foreign policy must be forged. 
Keep up the good work. We will try to sup- 

port you as best we can. 
Respectfully yours, 
NICHOLAS J. YONKER, Ph. D. 


A FOREIGN POLICY ALTERNATIVE 
CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
To the EDITOR: 

I would like to have considered eight basic 
points with regard to future U.S. foreign 
policy. It differs with the present policy, but 
I believe it is the more creative one for the 
long pull ahead. 

1. Our long-range goal for each national 
power should be a representative government 
combined with some version of a mixed econ- 
omy. Our own political and economic forms 
grew out of unique historical circumstances 
and we must now give each nation an oppor- 
tunity to forge and evolve their own path 
toward these goals. 

2. Russia has recently swung to the right 
economically and has liberalized to some ex- 
tent politically. It is likely that this will 
continue and unless there is a major war in 
southeast Asia, it is likely that China will 
follow a similar course over the next 15-25 


years. 

3. China is bounded by the sea, Russia, the 
Himalayas, and southeast Asia. She has no 
navy and therefore does not present any 
immediate threat to Japan, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, or Australia. The only place she 
can possibly move in the near future is to- 
ward southeast Asia. 

4. All of the countries in southeast Asia, 
Communist or not, have been opposed to 
China. Only our military attacks push North 
Vietnam and China closer together. 

5. A major war in southeast Asia would 
kill thousands of human beings but would 
accomplish very little more. It would hardly 
win many friends for the neocolonialist 
white America. 

6. Consequently, at this point, we can per- 
haps best hold our positions in the coastal 
area (as Generals Gavin and Ridgway have 
advised), stop the bombing of North Viet- 
nam, and try for a U.N. resolution with full 
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recognition given to the Vietcong who con- 
trol at least two-thirds of South Vietnam. 

7. It is almost certain, unless we control 
South Vietnam with a dictatorial military re- 
gime, that she will swing socialist or Com- 
munist in any eventual election. In any 
case, we should try, quite possibly with Rus- 
sia’s assistance, to turn all of Vietnam into 
an Asian “Tito” to act as a buffer against 
China until there is a gradual shift of lead- 
ership within China. 

8. In the meanwhile, we should try to aline 
ourselves with the creative liberal forces in 
most of the underdeveloped countries around 
the globe rather than with corrupt military 
dictatorships. Such creative forces are very 
likely to have a socialistic bent. However, 
such men are usually the only ones who are 
concerned with the impoverished majority 
in their land and yet are still working toward 
some semblance of political democracy. This 
policy is imperative in Latin America if we 
don’t want these countries to explode in our 
faces during the next 20 years. Such a policy 
is our last best hope against extremely to- 
talitarlan Communist governments. 

At present, our foreign policy has indeed 
become “foreign” to the great majority of 
hungry, suffering humanity. It is not that 
Johnson, Rusk & Co. are evil men; rather it 
is because they have not made an adequate 
appraisal of the long road ahead that our 
present policies are ill advised. What may 
look sound militarily could disastrously 
alienate us from the rest of mankind politi- 
cally, It is for lack of vision that a people 
perish. 


NicHOLAS J, YONKER. 
Cove, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Morse: I am a sixth grade 
teacher in Imbler School. We follow your 
speeches in the press and on TV. 

We are behind you in your protests against 
undeclared war in Vietnam, etc. Please keep 
up your courageous fight for what is right. 

We have a 19-year-old son, Patrick, on the 
U.S. S. Higbee and like all the other parents 
who have sons over there we wish this crisis 
was over. 

We feel you can do much with your com- 
monsense arguments. Keep them up, we're 
all for you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, KENNETH FOSTER. 


RONDE VALLEY LUMBER Co., 
Union, Oreg., February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We take this means to 
highly commend you for the stand you have 
taken on our being in Vietnam and also your 
stand on foreign aid, 

We cannot agree with you on the repeal 
of 14(b). This repeal takes away another 
freedom of the individual and if repealed 
will give the already powerful labor bosses 
a chance to control all workers and jobs. 
If not why are they so eager to get it re- 
pealed? 

Sincerely yours, 
H. E. KUHN, 
Assistant Secretary 
(For the management). 


Coos BAY, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: As a veteran of World War II. 
U.S. 2d Marine Division, and a constituent 
of yours, I am in complete favor of your 
stand on Vietnam. 

I do not condone the killing of our younger 
generation, or the men, women, and chil- 
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dren of the Vietnamese just for a profit for 
few or the prestige for a few. 
Yours truly, 
Etro KOWNEAR. 
DERRIG REALTY, 

Azalea, Oreg., February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: For many months 
I have put off writing you that I am most 
appreciative of your efforts to effect a civil- 
ized, workable policy in southeast Asia. If 
we are to be a Great Society you will have 
to be successful, for surely no nation can 
call itself great if it must rely on massive, 
overwhelming destruction to enforce its for- 
eign policy. 

I can’t remember a time when so many 
people have expressed doubt as to the aims, 
and consternation as to the direction we 
are traveling, Nor do I remember a time 
when there was such widespread belief that 
our administration employs deception, hy- 
pocrisy, and chauvinism to cover up its grisly 
mistakes and silence honest criticism. 

Interestingly enough, February 4, 1966, 
Murray Fromson, reporting on CBS News 
from South Vietnam, discussed the shortage 
of bombs as well as the shortage of pilots. 
Could these have been factors in the recent 
bombing lull rather than an earnest desire 
for peace? Fromson also stated that more 
rigid censorship was to be employed by the 
military command thus diminishing the 
probability that we will hear factual report- 
ing from Vietnam in the future. 

By the way, does anyone know what hap- 
pened to the two American prisoners re- 
leased by the North Vietnamese a couple of 
months ago? The last report I saw they were 
on Guam being debriefed. 


Best regards, 
RICHARD A. DERRIG. 

PS—Don't feel obligated to answer this 
letter—you have many more important 
things to attend to. 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have not agreed with your ideas and 
thoughts in the past—in fact I have never 
voted for you. However, your courageous 
stand on Vietnam is certainly to be com- 
mended. I also agree with your thoughts 
that President Johnson is dead wrong and 
also that he has a badly informed group 
of advisers. 

I believe the President says that 62 percent 
of the people are back of him and his ideas. 
I am in the retail drug business and a regis- 
tered pharmacist. Of all the hundreds of 
people I wait on and talk to every day, I can 
honestly say that I haven’t found one of this 
so-called 62 percent. 

Keep up the good work, and believe me, 
you now have one more stanch supporter 
from Oregon. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND P. McGrew. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Senator Morse: Many Republicans and 
Democrats alike agree with you on your stand 
on the Vietnam situation. The President 
and his so-called smart advisers leave many 
of us in the dark. No one has explained to 
me, for one, why we were there in the first 
place, 

Please do not falter. You know you are 
right, and so do many others. 

Very truly yours, 
JULIA D. Harr. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., February 1, 1966. 
DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I hereby voice my 
approval of your stand in Vietnam. My hus- 
band and I are very proud of you. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. J. BEACH. 
P.S.—How we enjoyed that program Sun- 
day. We were so proud of you and your 
stand. 


Forest Grove, OREG., February 3, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing you to 
let you know that I am 100 percent behind 
you on this damn Vietnam situation. Every- 
body I talk with thinks it stinks too. 

Keep on shouting for us, the country needs 
the truth. 

I have a Purple Heart from World War II. 
So I think I know something about war and 
I don’t want my sons put in any slaughter 
chute. 

Too bad there isn’t more like you in Con- 
gress and in the White House. 

So keep shouting for us. 

Yours truly, 
DONALD HOFFMAN. 


THE DALLES, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We concur with your 
stand that this inhuman, senseless involve- 
ment by the United States in Vietnam must 
be stopped, and that the resolution in Con- 
gress, giving President Johnson such sweep- 
ing power, be curbed. 

It is time for the United States to 
show its greatness, by word and deed. This 
Government should honor its commitment to 
the world and citizens of this country by 
showing its willingness to help mankind 
by peaceful means. We are losing face all 
over the world by insisting that our position 
in Vietnam is a just one. This is a ridiculous 
and dangerous course to follow. We applaud 
your stand on this issue and thank you and 
other officers in the public service for having 
the courage and good sense not to back down 
on this issue. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. GENE ADKISSON. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are in complete 
accord with your stand on Vietnam. 
Keep up the good work and you have our 
full support. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. CLOSSEN. 


KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I watched the special 
CBS television report of Sunday, January 30, 
in which you and four other Senators dis- 
cussed the American involvement in the war 
in Vietnam. I was very much impressed by 
what you said and I congratulate you on your 
courageous and patriotic stand. I realize 
that you are in the minority but I hope this 
will change soon. I have been against this 
kind of war ever since I could understand 
what was going on (which is more than most 
people). 

Iam 18, a student in high school, and thus 
too young to vote, but I am able to partici- 
pate in discussion groups and keep up with 
the events concerning Vietnam. I am the 
senior class president at my school and I 
belong to the National Honor Society and 
thus I am able to influence somewhat the 
opinions of my fellow students at school. I 
can tell you that support for your position at 
my school is fairly strong and growing. 

Basically, the fear of being drafted (al- 
though I stand a pretty good chance of con- 
tinuing my education) is not really the rea- 
son I protest the war in Vietnam. My sincere 
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sympathy and feeling of despair goes out to 
those Americans who have been killed and to 
those that are now fighting a senseless ground 
war, without a formal declaration of war from 
Congress, in southeast Asia. This, plus the 
threat of a world war, the strain on our 
national economy, and the complete illegality 
of the whole affair makes me feel the way 
I do. 

I would like very much to educate more of 
my friends and more of my teachers concern- 
ing Vietnam, but the true facts and informa- 
tion concerning the Vietnam war are hard to 
find. Do you know of any excellent and re- 
liable information concerning the side of the 
story that is never reported to the American 
public by the State Department? Is it pos- 
sible to obtain any of the reports that you 
mentioned on the television program? I 
would appreciate it very much if you could 
inform me of any such material and the 
procedure to get it concerning this illegal 
war in Vietnam. 

Please continue your efforts to stop the 
American involvement in Vietnam and to 
place it instead in the hands of the United 
Nations. Please also continue your efforts to 
drastically cut foreign aid as you have done in 
the past. 

Hoping to hear from you soon. 

Thank you, 
CHARLES T, BRIDGES. 


SALEM, OREG., February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Senator: I want to congratulate you 
for your firm stand regarding our war in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

In my opinion, we never should have be- 
come involved in Vietnam, after the French 
pulled out. Our leaders talk about honoring 
our commitments to the Vietnamese, What 
are our commitments there? And why did 
we make them? 

You know better than I do how unstable 
the South Vietnamese Government is. Why 
didn’t our Government permit free elections 
there? 

I understood only Congress had the right 
to declare war: So stand firm. Don't let the 
State Department or anyone else undercut 
the authority of Congress. 

I wonder why our military are so anxious 
to fight in Vietnam? Why not liberate Cuba 
from communism right next door? 

I fear for the consequences we will face if 
we continue on. It could lead to nuclear 
war. 

Mr. Morse, I’m a Republican by registra- 
tion. The political name means little to 
me. I'm for men of honesty and integrity 
regardless of party affiliation. 

Now, as never before our Nation needs 
divine leading; my prayers are that God will 
give wisdom and guidance to you, all Con- 
gressmen, and especially to our President 
and all those making the policy of our foreign 
operations. 

Sincerely, 
HERMAN A. HAHN. 


Meprorp, Orec., February 1, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: You were wonderful 
on the Sunday telecast. You are the bright 
shining star trying to shed light on the 
necessity of settling differences (real or imag- 
inary) by arbitration, by the U.N.—by non- 
violent methods. 

If we fail, if there is too much caveman 
left in us, let us knock skulls together and 
see whose skull is the most dense. Then the 
surviving thick skulled individuals may look 
to their ashes in a desolate world and ponder 
their plight. 

Remember for each individual who takes 
time to write, as I am doing, there are 100 
more of similar appreciation who love you 
for your statesmanship. 

Irvine S. THOMAS. 
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CANBY, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: Your appearance on the Vietnam 
war special Sunday, January 29, 1966, was 
welcomed by many. It seems to us that peo- 
ple like you and Senator JOSEPH CLARK and 
others who have the nerve to speak up, are 
the ones who are keeping the war hawks from 
getting us into an all-out war. 

Also it looks as if an all-out effort must be 
made in Congress and elsewhere to keep the 
U.S. citizen informed on what is really going 
on in this world, and not a diet of Johnson 
Strained stuff. Also to keep our sadistic 
members in the Government from killing off 
too many of our Armed Forces in an unneces- 
sary war. Even one person is too many. 

We certainly do not think that war should 
be declared, but also we think that bombing 
other countries is illegal without such a dec- 
laration. If the United States is so afraid of 
what all the other countries would do to us in 
the U.N. or other world conferences, shouldn't 
we think about the idea that we may be 
wrong on the course we are taking? 

We believe we have a misguided President, 
@ weak-armed Congress (not all Members), 
of course, who insist on spreading the war. 

Please believe us when we say that we stand 
behind you 100 percent in your stand against 
the treacherous, uncivilized war in Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JOHN KumMs. 

(A Republican from way back.) 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 

Dear MR. Morse: Oh, thank you so much 
for your valiant stand on what you believe 
is right. I listened to you Sunday and how 
proud I was of you, I do wish though that 
you (and the President) could hear from 
more of the people who are so violently op- 
posed. Many of us would have protested 
publicly but were afraid of losing our jobs. 
I have written the President as to my stand. 
We must get out of Vietnam. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. H. M. 


CENTRAL POINT, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Keep up the good work. As 
far as I am concerned, you are 100 percent 
correct all the way down the line in your 
attack on our aggressive foreign policy. 

I was in the military service in combat in 
World War II and back in as a recalled 
reservist during the Korean business and 
consider myself just as patriotic as the next 
man, but I cannot see this present U.S. pol- 
icy of trying to convert the entire world to 
our way of thinking. In the end it is bound 
to lead to allout war. I don't want my boy 
in the Army. I want him home. 

Sincerely, 
DEANE R. BRANDON. 


— 


PENDLETON, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

Sm: Although it has not been my habit 
to write to my elected representatives, I be- 
lieve that the subject of our involvement in 
Vietnam is of sufficient gravity to warrant 
such a letter. Having seen the publicly 
broadcast meeting of the Foreign Relations 
Committee today, I can only say that I was 
amazed to find that the confusion about 
policy, objectives, and so forth, reflects in 
large measure the confusion expressed by 
the laymen that I talk to here. 

Although I can't say that I wholeheartedly 
endorse everything I heard you say, I must 
say that my own thoughts parallel most 
closely those of your own. My one reserva- 
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tion is the thought that the policy of con- 
tainment would seem to have some merit, 
as evidenced by the more relaxed Russian 
attitude in recent years coupled with their 
rather limited success at expansion during 
the past decade. 

I would fully support your idea of sound- 
ing out the administration on the objectives, 
policy, results expected, some statement 
about prosecution of the present conflict, 
with the results of such a search made avail- 
able for the enlightenment of the public. 

I realize that this problem has become a 
real dilemma, but I would like to hear your 
personal view of what should, and more im- 
portant, what could be done in Vietnam, 
Laos, Thailand, on a legal basis. 

I must add that I find our support of 
military regimes, however stable, distress- 
ing—this policy smells too much like sacri- 
ficing another people in defense of our own 
ideology, while not allowing them the bene- 
fits of this ideology. 

Second, since my work is in the fleld of 
water pollution I am greatly interested in 
the recent legislation in this area. 

I apologize for the extended length of this 
discourse—I realize your time is valuable. 
Thank you for whatever response you can 
make. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dennis G. DUNCAN. 


BROADBENT, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The stand you have taken con- 
cerning testimony asked of the Secretaries 
of State and Defense in the current inquiry 
into U.S. policy on Vietnam by the Foreign 
Affairs Committee, is entirely reasonable. 
Direct answers should be required of these 
Officials and unless or until they are forth- 
coming there should be no thought of grant- 
ing the requested appropriation of funds. 

In fact this seems an appropriate time to 
consider whether there is a question of mis- 
use of funds in the conduct of the executive 
branch of our Government. If the various 
departments of the executive branch con- 
tinue to divert funds in the manner de- 
scribed by Mr. Bell, this morning, it can only 
promote tremendous confusion in consider- 
ing the budgetary requests. These matters 
are surely subject to audit but, if they are 
not now audited proper safeguards should 
be provided by the Congress. 

No one wants another global war but, if 
our position in this war requires that we 
mobilize our productive capacities for the 
winning margin then, I think, the people 
of this country will solidly support this effort 
as we have in the past wars. However, if the 
executive department of our Government is 
allowing our resources to be poured down a 
rathole perhaps an impeachment is indi- 
cated. 

For your information, I am a member of 
the Republican Party in Oregon and have 
been for more than 20 years. In many of the 
positions you have taken in the past I felt 
you were wrong and have opposed you. How- 
ever, in this I feel that you have not only 
my support but that of every thinking citi- 
zen of Oregon. 

Respectfully yours, 
R. T. GREEN, 


WESTON, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: Both my husband and I appre- 
ciate the open committee hearing televised 
Friday, February 4. It gave us a better in- 
sight of the workings of our Government 
and a number of reasons why, and what our 
Government is doing. 
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We would like further televised hearings 
of other committee hearings if they can be 
arranged. 

We appreciate your stand on getting the 
information before the general public. Our 
vote says please continue. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. D. G. HUNTER. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: We have read 
and listened to you and read your views for 
a long, long time. May God grant you 
strength to keep up the good fight until the 
victory is won. You have more good sense 
than many other of the wise men in Wash- 
ington. So glad that others are joining you. 
Tell Mrs. Morse, you are not just her sweet- 
heart—you are the sweetheart of all God- 
fearing and decent Americans who believe 
in peace. For the life of me I cannot see 
why little children are ripped apart and 
lose their limbs from our bombs in the 
name of freedom. After we bang up that 
part of the world at a horrible price, and add 
millions of cripples and dead, and destitute 
people, what have we gained? Who will feed 
and care for them? The whole Vietnam war 
farce stinks to high heavens. You are so 
very, very right. If I were of draft age, as 
much as I love my country, I would choose 
jail rather than go to Vietnam. This is not 
our war. If Herr McNamara feels so keenly 
for these people and this “just war,” why is 
he not in it? Why is not his son in it? 
Another of our fine lads in Portland gave 
his life for that idiotic good-for-nothing war. 
May God have mercy on us. 

Say, Senator Morse, we love you to the 
point of idolizing you—and we are stanch 
Republicans. We always for you. Why are 
you against our Governor Hatfield joining 
you in the good fight up Capitol Hill? Is it 
just paper talk? We love both you and Mr. 
Hatfield—what a nice pair of Oregon good 
men we would have up there. We are sorry 
about this. We hope you are not seriously 
against Mr. Hatfield. We think he is great. 

Sincerely yours, with Christian love, 
Mrs, FRED MUELLER, 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Senator: Seldom have I been 
aroused to the point of revolt over the illegal 
war we are waging in Vietnam. 

It is beyond belief that Johnson and his 
ilk would have the audacity to force the 
American people into accepting the responsi- 
bility for this inhuman affair. 

I am satisfied that this war is for the 
interest of big business, in order to secure 
sources of raw materials and markets. It is 
also to bolster a sagging economy here at 
home. I have taken time out to read the 
history of Vietnam and I find that we have 
supported one of the most reactionary gov- 
ernments in Ngo Dinh Diem and we have 
merely done the act over again in placing 
Minister Nguyen Cao Ky in power. Recently 
the press revealed that Ky had great admira- 
tion for Hitler, and the manner in which 
he handled the problems of Germany. 
Can you imagine our Government aid- 
ing any puppet who regarded a despot 
like Hitler as being a great man? Many 
of us fought to destroy all that Hitler 
stood for and now this Texas blowhard is out 
to revive this specter again by taking us to 
war in its behalf. 

I came here from Colorado and I am a 
great friend of former Senator Ed C. Johnson. 
I ran for the house there in 1958. 

We always did feel that Oregon had a great 
Senator in you and when I say we I mean 
all of the progressive Democrats in Colorado, 

I want you to know, Senator, that you 
have done a tremendous job for all of the 
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American people and Oregon should be justly 
proud of you. In the near future I hope it 
is my pleasure to meet you and say hello. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRED J. PELTZER. 
BEAVERTON, OREG., 

February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your effort to bring Secretary McNamara and 
General Wheeler before open sessions of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. Do hope the 
hearings continue. I watched with high in- 
terest the proceedings on CBS-TV. 

Welcome, too, is the news which just came 
over CBS radio reporting your remarks chal- 
lenging the President's statements made in 
Honolulu. Many of us hope you continue 
your efforts to bring some sanity to the 
scene. 

That our country is using its great power, 
including napalm, to destroy Vietnamese 
civilians and their country is a living night- 
mare, We keep asking ourselves: How is this 
possible? So many cold statistics from ad- 
ministration leaders who appear to ignore 
humanity. As a Democrat, I feel betrayed 
by the President. I worked for his election, 
as did many Republicans, in rejecting what 
we considered Senator Goldwater’s reckless 
approach to foreign policy. Many of us are 
frightened that the world will not survive 
3 more years of his administration. 

I am sending a newspaper clipping which 
gives the account of the recent convention 
held by Washington County Democrats who 
passed a resolution expressing gratitude for 
your contribution in clarifying the Vietnam 
war issues and pledging you continued sup- 
port. Another resolution was passed sup- 
porting the Vietnam peace drive—before 
bombing of the north had been resumed. 

Best wishes to Mrs. Morse. 

Sincerely, 
LORENE SMURTHWAITE, 


LAKE OSWEGO, OREG., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to express 
my approval of your efforts to get the Viet- 
nam war before the United Nations and to 
have it debated in Congress, 

It is of vital importance that the people 
of our country are informed of the true issues 
at stake in Vietnam and of the danger to 
world peace if the war there continues. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES W. JENSEN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 6, 1966. 
DEAR SENATOR WAYNE MoRsE: First I say 
thanks for you doing such good work for our 
peace-loving people all over the world. 
Peace—not bombs and napalm for Viet- 


am. 
Don’t escalate—Peace now in Vietnam. 
Negotiate. 
Yours sincerely, 

HILDA HENDRICKSON. 


COQUILLE, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 


n 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have just listened 
to your report from Washington, D.C. over 
radio KWRO, Coquille, Oreg. 

We are with you all the way on your Viet- 
nam policies. Keep these reports coming 
and if possible wake up the American people. 

You seem to be one of a few of our Sena- 
tors whom we have sent to Washington, D.C., 
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to protect our interests at home that hasn't 
fallen under the hypnotic spell of Johnson, 
Rusk and McNamara. 
Keep these reports coming and weill be 
listening. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs. ANA A. SPENCER. 
BEATTY, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE: I do want to thank 
you for standing up for us here in Oregon. 
We love you. Do not let them get you down. 
I am sitting here now watching you on TV 
question that man. I was very glad to here 
say that you had came into that meeting 
to lean over backways but it wasn’t doing 
any good to change your mind and that 
Senator WILLIAMs that is now talking is a 
good one to. You are now asking him about 
the ships that are going into the north part 
if they are British. I tell them to stop any- 
way or we would sink them. And you are so 
right about this right to do declare war. 
I do not think that we have any right at all 
over there. We cannot win anything just like 
Korea and why not the U.N. It is just a 
veto game. And where is our friends? Are 
we just the one keeper of the world. Why oh 
why are they not there? We have had some 
poor leaders they have taken us from the 
gold standard to the plastic standard in our 
money and that foreign aid money is awful. 
They say that we was asked to come over 
there and help them. I sure would like to 
have that answered. I am just like you on 
that. How could they ask when they did not 
have a government? I am not much of a 
writer but there are lots of good people just 
like me here in Oregon that think this way. 
I do wish you was President. You could 
save this country. It sure is in a mess now 
and not getting any better fast. It sure 
looks bad. I am 64 years old working out 
6 miles north of Beatty, Oreg., on a cow 
ranch feeding cattle—rain, snow, and mud— 
just got my wage slip. I made $3,672 last 
year in wages. They have taken $133 in 
taxes out of it. More power to you Senator. 
Stay with them. 
Write me if you can and let me know what 
we can do. 
JacK WEIMER. 


REEDSPORT, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We would like you to know that 
we appreciate your effort against the unlaw- 
ful and disgraceful war in Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
H. STRONG. 
ILA S. STRONG. 
JOHN STRONG. 


MYRTLE CREEK, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want to let you 
know how much my family and I appreciate 
your news-letters, we are all so very interested 
in all you are doing for us and the rest of 
the world. 

My folks have followed you all through the 
years and when we lived in Eugene, we 
lived just a short way from your home there. 

I am sorry that so many people are so 
blind and fail to realize what would happen 
to us were it not for a person like you. 

Oregon is real proud of you and there will 
be many prayers offered I know for your 
success and hope hope that Johnson will 
open his eyes and realize that America can- 
not afford to go through another long war, we 
have already lost too many men and war as 
you know never accomplishes anything. 
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God bless you Senator Morse and good 


luck. 
Sincerely, 
Grace L. CONDREY. 
FLOYD CONDREY. 
FLOYD J. CONDREY. 
PHOENIX, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Dear Sm: Only too often I feel that people 
such as myself remain silent when we 
should speak out in support of our beliefs. 
It has finally come to pass that I feel obli- 
gated to state that I support the stand that 
you have taken on Vietnam. As a teacher I 
quite often have the opportunity to discuss 
our foreign policy with other professional 
men and find the majority in agreement 
with you. If there is any service that I 
could render other than moral support, I 
would gladly accept. 

Sincerely 
Gary HENDRIX. 
DIANE HENDRIX. 


NORTH BEND, OREG, 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear HONORABLE SENATOR: Your efforts to 
present the facts in the Vietnam situation 
are appreciated. It is an extremely fright- 
ening situation when the apparent majority 
of U.S. citizens feel that the declaration of 
war is a legitimate function of the executive 
branch of the Government instead of the 
Congress. How can the United States say it 
is supporting the popular will of the people of 
Vietnam (or South Vietnam) when it has 
instigated and supported junta governments 
of the South? 

There must be a complete lack of inven- 
tiveness in the State Department as they 
are still dedicated to the outmoded policy 
of containment. Certainly a revision in 
most of our foreign policy is in order. We 
must instigate or formulate an ideology ap- 
pealing enough to combat that of commu- 
nism. There is no war of ideologies since 
we have none in our foreign relations. The 
solution may be quite simple—just make 
our adherence to the Constitution, Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Bill of Rights ap- 
Plicable to foreign policy as well as our 
domestic policy. There is no reason for a 
cession of humanitarian principles at the 
geographical boundaries of the United States. 
On one hand we clearly state in these great 
documents that we believe in the worth and 
equality of man and in the virtue of free- 
dom—and on the other we support people 
such as Batista, Franco, Salazar, and the 
South Vietnam juntas. The only explana- 
tion is that we are sacrificing principles for 
short-range objectives. 

Thank you for any consideration you may 
give to my opinions. Put me on your News- 
letter mailing list. You typify the quality 
of man the late President Kennedy wrote 
about A Profile in Courage.” 

Yours, 
James D. CUNNINGHAM. 


La GRANDE, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: We wish to advise 
you that we are in full support of your op- 
position of the undeclared war, and the esca- 
lation of same in Vietnam, and asking that 
this grievance be placed before the U.N. for 
their final decision. Why have a Congress 
if we are going to be governed by the deci- 
sions of the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment and the military staffs? 

We have always labored under the assump- 
tion that our Government is of the people, 
by the people, for the people without any 
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secrecy only in case of war on essential mili- 
tary strategy being the exception. Secrecy 
in our Government, in our opinion, points 
to suspicion and distrust in our elected Gov- 
ernment servants in Washington, D.C., and 
most assuredly will not be tolerated by the 
American people for any considerable length 
of time. 

We advocate it is high time that someone 
in Washington awake to the fact that our 
Nation and people are heading for bank- 
ruptcy in our efforts to police the world, and 
handing out billions of dollars of our hard- 
earned tax moneys to any so and so regard- 
less of any benefits to be derived in our be- 
half for these expenditures. 

As a committee of one, Senator MORSE, you 
are doing an admirable job in bringing this 
deplorable situation to the eyes of the Ameri- 
can public. We congratulate you as we were 
beginning to assume that we did have a 
rubberstamp Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. Emery A. COLES. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator Morse: My congratulations on 
your stand, especially r McNamara, 
Rusk, and their testimony in secrecy. (I'm 
referring to TV program February 4.) 
You are a very worthy Senator—America 
needs more people like you in Washington. 
Keep up the good work. 
Very sincere regards, 
H. F. AYER. 


Sweer HOME, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR WAYNE Morse: We strongly 
support your views on the Vietnam war. 
We admire you for the way you speak out, 
with no beating around the bush. You cer- 
tainly have our votes. I've talked to many 
people that feel as we do. 

It is time the American people know the 
truth of what is going on in our Govern- 
ment. 

We can’t see all the suffering and killing 
of our young American boys, just to keep 
the economy of our country up. If the 
companies that produce defense equipment 
had to produce it at cost, instead of cost 
plus in the time of war, I believe that would 
stop a lot of the pressures to create war. Do 
you agree? 

As for President Johnson, it’s too bad when 
we let one man have so much power. 

I firmly believe that the Office of the Presi- 
dent has assumed much too much power. 
I also believe he needs some new advisers. 
I'm afraid those few men of power are going 
to destroy our America and many others, if 
they aren’t stopped. 

Is there any way to stop them? 

We just wanted to say keep up the good 
work and the public certainly should be be- 
hind you. Bring the pressure to bear that 
you deem necessary to force these men to 
make the right decisions. With our sup- 
port. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Eva DIXON. 


GLENEDEN BEACH, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SIR: You are a statesman along 
with Senator FULBRIGHT, Senator DIRKSEN, 
Governor Hatfield, and perhaps a few others. 

The war in Vietnam must be stopped; also 
foreign aid to those countries who are not 
cooperative in our efforts toward peace and 
freedom. 

It would seem to us taxpayers, voters, and 
parents that our cause could best be at- 
tained by seeking out those Senators who 
share our thinking and with a combined 
effort of all of you that you can force the 
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powers that be to withdraw now, stop the 
bombing and bring our troops home. 

Our President is leading us into a world 
war and the consequences are unthinkable. 
The people of foreign nations hate us, our 
foreign aid is not appreciated. 

The only way we voters can say our little 
bit is through people like yourself and our 
vote at the polls. Unfortunately we cannot 
express ourselves at the polls at this time, 
otherwise you would see a new President and 
many new Congressmen, 

We appreciate the fine job you are doing 
and please keep it up. We know and hope 
that you will seek others to help you. 

Yours very truly, 
Roy R. DEXTER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Sm: Now that the war in Vietnam 
has reached a climax of different opinions, I 
cannot refrain from offering my suggestions 
of discipline to fit the case. 

There is no doubt that Russia and China 
are both intensely afraid of the United 
States. That we are on their eastern shore- 
line is scaring them to death. From our 
position we can bomb them to utter de- 
struction. If these countries were to crowd 
so close to us in America we too, would be 
scared to death. We were equally frightened 
when Russia did aline itself to Cuba and we 
were equally demanding they get out. They 
got out until they seemed to us to be no 
menace. Why do we not do the same by 
getting out of Vietnam with as much grace 
as possible without waiting to be beaten 
over the head? Your contention that the 
undeclared war by us is unconstitutional is 
an excellent route to do just this. The TV 
debate which presented you demanding au- 
thority for the United States to continue the 
war was very well stated and must have in- 
spired many people as it did me. 

Why don’t we give them a chance to prove 
their suggestions for peace? Why don’t we 
prove our good will by giving them a free 
hand? It could be no more devastating 
than the present strategy of slaughtering 
our young men aimlessly to an unknown 
goal 


If they do not keep their word we can put 
pressure on them later when we have full 
authority to do so. 

Vietnam is a country imbued with demo- 
cratic ideals that seem a direct threat to 
their neighbors, the Communists. A thor- 
oughly communistic regime in the Western 
Hemisphere would be a real threat to us, 
too. Cuba may be trying for one stronger 
than ever before. We are watching all 
American countries, not for aggression, but 
for protection. The world looks to United 
States for protection and leadership. As 
such we have worldwide decisions to make 
in interest of the rest. Such as the head of 
a family must make, or a teacher in a class- 
room. When faced with two strong unruly 
members of either, who must cooperate with 
the leader and other members, is beating the 
only answer? Are leaders who ask other 
members of the group how best to deal with 
the unruly ones forced to accept their final 
decisions? Do or should the lesser mem- 
bers expect their own opinions to sway the 
leader beyond his better judgment? Is not 
judgment the main characteristic of a 
leader? Is not part of good leadership the 
ability and willingness to trust the unruly 
ones until he wins their good will? Does not 
every parent experience to this extent? Does 
such a parent lose face? Not so long as it 
is the psychological thing to do? 

When Asian countries demand we get out, 
we should get out. Bow low and get out, 
with the understanding that if we return it 
is not for aggression, but defense of our 
commitments. 
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Russia bowed out for us and we respected 
her for it. Let us not be too proud of our- 
selyes to reciprocate. If what we are doing 
now is unconstitutional, let us work to prove 
it to everyone so as to ease the explanation of 
our retreat. 

The cost of a legal unlimited war will be 
staggering; of an illegal war with its regular 
and extended benefits to veterans will be 
prohibitive. Those who feel as I do are 
hoping and depending on you and your sup- 
porters to demand that this war be de- 
clared by Congress only so we can return 
home with honesty to base our war activi- 
ties with basic judgment of all the Ameri- 
can people. Let us demand it. 

Mrs. BERTHA C. PERRINE, 


NEWBERG, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I listened today to 
the congressional conference with great in- 
terest and respect for you. You are the one 
man who seems to possess the courage and 
integrity of speaking the truth. That you 
say what must be said in spite of all the 
clever mish-mash of concealment; that you 
feel it imperative to let the public know 
what the real status quo is, makes you not 
only outstanding as a Congressman, but a 
man of conviction and a man furthermore, 
who realizes the importance of getting the 
truth across to the average U.S. citizen in 
spite of his or her apathy. I will say a 
prayer for you tonight and just hope that 
enough people heard and listened to what 
you had to say to write in and express 
themselves. 

I have agreed with you all down the line. 
Where indeed are our allies? That we did 
not utilize all the machinery set up for 
peace via the U.N. is a scandal. Why do we 
fear the Communists so much that we 
should take such unilateral tactics? En- 
dangering the whole earth. We should 
possess more wisdom and more humility. 

No despot lives forever, even mad dogs like 
Hitler, this is one instance where warfare was 
necessary, but an emerging nation wishing 
to settle its own destiny should be allowed 
to. Interfering is much like the fallacy of 
trying to take sides in a marital dispute. A 
civil war such as our own, bloody, tragic and 
in many ways a universal question, was, in 
all intrinsic ways, our own private matter. 
Had England or Francè taken sides, it should 
have incurred nothing but hatred for dec- 
ades to follow. England did in a sense. All 
nations try to gain economic advantage in 
one way or another, but it doesn't excuse it. 
Our moral right to go into Vietnam with 
military force is, as you have reiterated so 
many times, completely unethical and im- 
moral. And as I see it the Vietcong will 
naturally refuse to negotiate so long as we 
are there in such force, with our bombers, 
bases, men and ammunition primed—what's 
more they are playing a wise game indeed. 
How long can we maintain such a widescale 
action, ever necessary to escalate, always 
more costly? It is a question of pure logic. 
They will bleed us white. Once China is 
involved, it will be interminable, and a young 
militant country, having such a loss of face 
due to our exclusion of them from the U.N. 
from our indifference to them as a nation, 
will be able to expend more manpower, and 
hatred and zeal than we could possibly con- 
ceive of. Most of the young men drafted 
have only the vaguest concept of what we 
are doing or trying to do, some are actively 
opposed. Our heart isn’t in it if the truth 
be known, and no amount of expensive and 
advanced material of war will make up the 
deficit. And the Vietnamese are bewildered 
and confused and little wonder. They are 
truly deserving of settling their own destiny. 
Rusk was rather embarrassed today when 
asked why we hadn’t signed the Geneva 
agreement. Why we had selected a puppet 
government had prevented a plebiscite in 
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1954. We have acted like a paranoid nation, 
convinced that we, and we alone, have the 
answers, that we, ahd we alone, can judge 
how and where the little nations of the 
world should go. And like all paranoids, the 
driving force is fear. Why should we fear 
communism so damned much? Russia has 
become more and more democratic, we have 
become more and more socialized. The de- 
marcation is becoming less and less. We 
have an increasing population, an automated 
civilization, more people to feed, house, 
clothe, entertain, educate, care for in sick- 
ness and old age; outer space to explore, 
oceans to study and utilize for mankind, 
deserts to make productive, many, many 
human ills to eliminate or control. Cancer, 
birth defects, mental illness, etc. Our own 
civil rights problems, good heavens, we have 
enough to do, and by doing these things and 
helping the small countries, the large im- 
poverished countries with their socio-eco- 
nomic, and perhaps their medical problems, 
why do we need wars? Even madmen like 
Hitler could be constrained and controlled 
by the civilized machinery set up in the U.N. 
charter and with the wholehearted support 
of the greater nations. It is rather ironic 
that we were the only large nation who 
failed to support Woodrow Wilson's Geneva 
Treaty, and that we failed again to utilize 
the U.N, or sign the Geneva Treaty in 1954. 
The charter was written and signed in our 
own United States and we fail to acknowledge 
it. I am angry Senator Morse, and very 
ashamed and sad. 

This may not be proper procedure, but I’d 
appreciate your referring this to President 
Johnson—my letters to him are never an- 
swered—thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mary LOUISE DIAMOND. 


NEWBERG, OREG., 
November 20, 1965. 

Dear SENATOR Morse; As you know from 
my previous letters, I am violently opposed 
to the policy of the United States in Viet- 
nam. It is indeed unethical and immoral. 
Now that it is escalating to the point of 
utter massacre, I am sick at heart. Not only 
for our own, but all the others involved, 
civilians and yes even the North Vietnamese. 
Had we pursued an ethical course, letting 
them have a plebiscite, a free choice, and 
they had then requested our assistance, we 
might have a moral reason for being there, 
but as it is— 

I was recently in San Francisco and visited 
the Berkeley campus. I was rather amazed 
and appalled by the students’ campaigns for 
so-called freedom. Freedom for sex. As 
through this has not always been to some ex- 
tent. Now with oral contraceptives it is 
without doubt completely a matter of choice. 
Another table was set up for freedom to 
smoke marihuana. Now, possibly this is 
a good way to let off adolescent steam, but 
when a serious and vital problem such as 
our involvement with Vietnam is concerned, 
I found it thoroughly objectionable. Fur- 
thermore, the students representing the anti- 
Vietnam, were terrible looking people, un- 
shaven, unwashed, dressed in sloppy clothes 
and in every respect evil smelling and re- 
pellent. Had I not been with friends, or 
shall I say, my husband, I'd have had the 
courage of my convictions and told them 
exactly the way I believe most people feel. 
It definitely is not necessary for them to 
appear unshaven and unwashed to make 
their rebellion known. Far better that they 
conform in the small things in order to gain 
acceptance and recognition in the real is- 
sues. However, unlike you, dear Senator 
Morse, I didn’t have my tongue until I had 
left the scene of action. Incidentally, our 
friends were Bob Ginsberg and wife, your 
former campaign assistant. 

This is not written as an appeal for my 
own children, since my eldest is a doctor 
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practicing in Ashland, Oreg., the rest of 
my children are girls, married to men beyond 
the age group. It is written in a sincere 
attempt to avert this awful holocaust. 

Please forgive this dreadfully typed letter, 
it is a machine long abused by my four 
children, 

Let me congratulate you on your South 
American contacts. I just wish there were 
more of you in our Senate. 

Sincerely, 
Mary DIAMOND. 

P.S.—Forgive—this was never mailed 
thought I'd stick it in just to let you know. 
I meant well—way back in November. 

TOLEDO, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand on the Viet- 
nam war. 

J. E. WRIGHT. 


LA GRANDE, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SR: We wish to tell you how very 
much we appreciate your efforts in trying 
to stop the slaughter of our young men in 
Vietnam. We also feel this is a senseless 
war and should be stopped. 

Glad also for the men in Congress who 
are beginning to see the light, but wish 
they weren’t so weak kneed about it but 
had some of your drive. 

Yours very truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT CHANDLER. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I listened to Presi- 
dent Johnson’s speech this morning, and I 
can assure you I am very concerned. I have 
little faith in the so-called peace offensive 
that has been taking place. I don’t know 
what you can do to slow our headlong pace 
toward world war II, but I am confident 
you will do all you can. 

We can say goodby to the Great Society 
because any realist knows you can’t have 
both, guns and butter. As I see it, it is an 
old man's war and a young man’s fight, but 
if it goes too far it may be everybody’s fight. 

Hoping something can be done before it is 
too late. 

I remain your constituent for a sane for- 
eign policy. 

HARRIET M. Cooper. 


GRANTS Pass, OREG. 
February 1, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. SENATOR Morse: Last Sunday 
I viewed part of the press program on the 
discussion of the Vietnam war and appreci- 
ated very much your consideration and con- 
cern for the rights of the American public. 
We are concerned to see the individual free- 
doms dwindling in our beloved country. 

I had not thought of writing until the 
enclosed clipping appeared in last night’s 
paper. You may be aware of this procedure 
by the draft boards already, but in any event 
I would like to register my disapproval. I do 
not know how to make my voice heard except 
to bring this matter to your attention and 
register my feelings against this unfairness. 

It brings to my mind the efforts of Hitler to 
produce a pure race of high intelligence by 
eliminating the average or less. Is our fair 
country following in his footsteps in send- 
ing the ones of average intelligence off to 
Vietnam to be eliminated and spare the ones 
with the high IQ? There was much said in 
the press and over the air against such cruel 
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discrimination by Herr Hitler in trying to 
produce a race of masterminds. Have we 
forgotten? There are many with high IQ's 
in the mental institutions and behind prison 
bars. I personally know of some with high 
IQ’s who are misfits in society and have to 
be cared for by the state. 

Thank you for your consideration of this 
matter. 

Respectfully, 
ARNOLD C. LIEN. 


{From the Grants Pass Courier] 
Boarp MEMBER Quits Over STUDENT DRAFT 


La GnANDE.— The program for drafting col- 
lege students into military service is both 
unrealistic and unfair, Lyle H. Johnson said 
in a letter released today, announcing his 
resignation from the La Grande draft board. 

Johnson, who also is registrar of Eastern 
Oregon College, suggested it would “be more 
fair to use some form of random selection” 
than to base selection on grade point averages 
and test scores. 

Moreover, he said, “I find myself in an un- 
tenable position of calling college students 
into the Armed Forces on the one hand and 
on the other as registrar at Eastern Oregon 
doing everything possible to keep these 
students in school.” 

He said there is little correlation between 
college grade point averages and success in 
later life, and to base draft selection on these 
is “entirely unrealistic and unfair.” 

Johnson said the registrar’s office had been 
deluged “with students presenting forms 
from their respective boards asking for the 
number of credits they are carrying, their 
cumulative grade point average and their 
grade point average the past term. Further- 
more, these young men are advised by their 
boards that unless this information is fur- 
nished within 2 weeks they will be classified 
1-A; The college had not been notified of 
this procedure and as of this date has not 
been able to figure the cumulative grade 
point averages since the fall term. * * *” 

The resignation was sent to Sprague 
Carter, Portland, Oreg., director of Selective 
Service, who had announced last week that 
the information was going to be required 
and the deadline for getting it back was 
2 weeks. At the time he said it was up to 
the institutions to meet the deadline if they 
didn't want their students to lose their 
deferments. 

A spokesman at Portland Community Col- 
lege said counselors had been handling some 
of the clerical work in order to keep up with 
the students’ requests for reports. 

EUGENE, OREG., 
January 28, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: ‘among the confusion 
of protests over the war in Vietnam, the 
bases for the protests are often lost. One of 
the least understood positions is that of those 
who support the goals of U.S. foreign policy 
but not the means being used to implement 
these goals. Too often the assumption is 
made that if a person protests U.S. actions, 
he is also protesting U.S. goals. 

I fully believe in the goals of protecting the 
world from Communist domination and pro- 
viding a climate in which democratic growth 
is possible. In underdeveloped areas the lat - 
ter goal is often contingent on the former. 

The United States has concentrated on mil- 
itary power as a means to achieving the above 
goals. The frequent threat to our goals in 
areas such as Vietnam would suggest that 
this concentration on a single means has not 
been sufficiently effective to sustain our 
goals through time. 

Perhaps the greatest achievement of the 
Kennedy administration in foreign policy 
was in creating a shift in American percep- 
tion. Kennedy created a climate in which 
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Americans were no longer so worrled about 
the imminence of Communist military 
threat. 

With this climate it would have been pos- 
sible to move into new areas, new means, of 
confronting the Communist challenge. In- 
stead of taking advantage of this climate, 
Johnson has gone back to heavy reliance on 
military means of policy implementation. 
Part of this may have been necessitated by 
deteriorated conditions in Vietnam. But I 
have seen no evidence of any basic change 
of means of implementing foreign policy 
goals in respect to other areas of the world. 
Either the opportunity for new directions 
was not perceived, or it has been ignored. 

What I as a citizen expect from my Gov- 
ernment in international relations is not re- 
liance on the same assumptions about the 
usefulness of military power, but creative 
new ideas in foreign policy and diplomacy. I 
expect some novel thinking coming from the 
State Department, not continuing reliance 
on old ideas from the Pentagon. 

The idea of finding nonmilitary alterna- 
tives to support American goals is fairly 
common, especially in the academic commu- 
nity. As far as I know, little research has 
been done to find ways to implement realistic 
alternatives. Studies of both first steps and 
long-range projects are, of course, crucial in 
order to realize new methods of pursuing 
American foreign policy. Such studies are 
also beyond the interested but unskilled citi- 
zen such as myself. My suggestion is that 
some time, effort, and money be devoted to 
such a search, and I feel that such a search 
and its results would interact favorably with 
the desires of many Americans. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JAMEs P. BocGs. 


STATE OF OREGON, 
Salem, Oreg., February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just a note to say 
that I was very pleased to talk with you last 
week in Washington, D.C., and to congratu- 
late you on your victory in finally getting the 
Vietnam issue before the United Nations. 
To use a Morsism, I believe you are dead 
right. 

Yours very truly, 

LAWRENCE A. . 
Public Defender. 


CLACKAMAS COUNTY DEMOCRATIC Parry, 
Milwaukie, Oreg., February 2, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: A nation is only as strong 
as the confidence of the people in its lead- 
ers. We are weak and divided when our peo- 
ple do not understand where the Govern- 
ment is taking them and how it expects to 
reach its announced end of peace in Asia. 
Trying to crush public discussion on these 
issues only repells the citizens reliance in our 
Government. Thus I have been greatly con- 
cerned about our Nation. Seldom do I dis- 
cuss the personalities of our leaders with my 
neighbors, but lately I find more and more 
people coming to me voicing their disap- 
proval of the President’s action concerning 
our current struggle in Vietnam. 

Although we know the period of isola- 
tionism is over, and we trust that it shall 
never advance again; we believe that our in- 
tervention in the struggle of the people of 
Vietnam is illegal. On numerous occasions, 
the American people have been told by the 
past administrations, that we are in South 
Vietnam as a guest of that Government. 
However, according to the agreements of 
Geneva of 1954 no legal government was 
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established. Further, we were to help super- 
vise free elections to unify the people of both 
sections of Vietnam in 1956. We established 
a puppet government and put Diem in as 
premier. This we advocate was an illegal 
action. Why did we not ratify the Geneva 
Treaty of 1954? 

How does our present administration ex- 
pect the citizens of this great Nation to offer 
any moral support to its programs when we 
are purposely told lies upon lies about the 
southeast Asian struggle. Both the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Secretary of State 
issue conflicting stories with each other 
and the President of the United States. At 
one moment, the public is informed that the 
war will soon be over—then, in a few days, 
a reassessment has been made and it will 
be several years until our servicemen are 
returned home. 

It appears that money is being wasted on 
around-the-world crusades for peace when 
President L. B. Johnson does not appear 
willing to talk peace on any conditions but 
his own. The President said he would not 
negotiate with North Vietnam. However, it 
appears that he groups the Vietcong as part 
of the North Vietnam forces. From all sur- 
veys and reports that we have in our posses- 
sion, we are drawn to the conclusion that 
the Vietcong are in reality citizens of South 
Vietnam. 

President Johnson has approached Con- 
gress on various occasions seeking unlimited 
power in regards to continuing war in Viet- 
nam. We believe the President seeks his 
“vote of confidence” from Congress, knowing 
that he could not get such from the citizens 
of the United States. 

Article I, section 8, of the Constitution of 
the United States of America does not grant 
Congress the power to give the President of 
the United States inherent powers. Powers 
to declare war are delegated to the duly 
elected Members of Congress. This power 
cannot be given to a President by resolu- 
tion. It may only be delegated to a Presi- 
dent by a constitutional amendment. This 
has not been done. We, therefore, commend 
you for upholding the Constitution of the 
United States when asked to grant the Presi- 
dent unlimited powers. 

We believe inherent power of the President 
lasts only as long as it is necessary for him 
to respond in the interest of meeting an 
emergency. Further, we advocate that he has 
the clear duty of proceeding as quickly as 
possible to Congress and ask for a declaration 
of war. 

As a result of Congress granting the present 
administration the inherent power he re- 
quests, our foreign policy has become placed 
more and more in the hands of the military. 
Thus making the role Congress and the 
people play in this area much less. 

Machavelli once wrote that the power of 
might makes right. We shudder with a fear 
our present leader, at times, follows this 
much rebuked philosophy. He seeks con- 
sent of the Congress, but often forgets that 
we, the people believe that he should also 
listen to the advice of the Congress. We fear 
that in 1966 and again in 1968 many Members 
of Congress will realize that the people of 
America are alert and knowing of the con- 
tradictions being given by the President and 
his close advisers. A time of reckoning will 
come for all Members of Congress when their 
names appear at the ballot box. 

Our responsibilities to South Vietnam are 
no more than any other nation that belongs 
to the Southeast Asia Treaty Organiza- 
tion. Currently we are paying 97 percent of 
all the costs of financing a war in Vietnam, 
and have not requested the other seven mem- 
bers of SEATO to share their burden. It 
is somewhat ironic that Vietnam is not even 
a member of this organization. 

No war has been declared in southeast 
Asia and yet we are bombing North Viet- 
nam. Surely no one can rationalize such 
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an act as being legal. All authority to wage 
war, if there really ever is any such author- 
ity, lies within the United Nations Organiza- 
tions and not with a single nation. History 
has proven that every nation which has be- 
come drunk with military power has fallen. 
Our leaders believe our conspiracy with eco- 
nomic aid binds all nations to our dictates. 
When will the leaders of this Nation real- 
ize that our dollars will be sucked from 
under us by every nation that we allow to 
do so; but, they will not, in return, stand 
beside us? 

Senator, we urge you to continue your 
present public discussions about our illegal 
actions in Vietnam. We believe the public 
will stand behind the Constitution of this 
Nation, if they know the facts. Further, 
we are sure they will not condone giv- 
ing the President unlimited powers in an 
illegal and undeclared war in Vietnam. 

Thanking you for displaying that we, in 
Oregon, have a man we can trust to let the 
world know when we, the people, are los- 
ing some of our rights and trusting that I 
may once again serve you in some way here 
in Oregon to get the message to the voters, 
Iremain, 

Democratically yours, 
FRANK C. CLORE. 


THE WALLOWA COUNTY CHIEFTAIN, 
Enterprise, Oreg., February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have admired your 
courage, independence, and intelligence in 
the Senate for many years and think that it 
is about time I told you so. In my own work 
as a newspaper editor I realize how gratify- 
ing it is sometimes to know that somebody 
appreciates a fellow’s efforts. 

Your strong stand in opposition to the war 
in Vietnam has been so forceful and so logi- 
cal that I feel sure it is primarily respon- 
sible for the fact that there are now a large 
number of key people speaking out against 
our southeast Asia policies where a short time 
ago you were standing almost alone. 

When I saw you on television at the For- 
eign Relations Committee hearings and 
heard your remarks, I was thrilled. I was 
equally impressed by your arguments on 
“Meet the Press,’’ and again when you an- 
swered the President after his attack in 
Hawaii on those who oppose him in Vietnam. 

If we can somehow recover our senses, stop 
this war in Vietnam, and get this problem 
before the United Nations, we may find that 
this period of unilateral violence marks the 
end of an era of big stick diplomacy. If it 
does, history will, I feel sure, accord to you 
one of the key roles in bringing this about. 

I regret that other members of the Oregon 
delegation in Congress have not been as 
statesmanlike and as courageous as you have 
in these trying times. 

Please convey to Senator FULBRIGHT my 
very high regard for him. He has always 
been a great man, and he is having his finest 
hours today. 

Sincerely, 
GWEN T, COFFIN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I recently moved to 
Oregon from New Jersey, having chosen to 
work in Portland and to sample the pleasures 
of the Northwest. I am writing at this time 
simply to state my unqualified support for 
you in your position regarding the atrocious 
war in Vietnam. I heartily concur in your 
responses to the administration, past and 
present, and I hope that you will continue 
to state the position of what I hope is a 
majority of American citizens. 
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Your recent refusal to accept Jack Vaughn 
as the new Director of what is probably the 
only truly worthwhile foreign assistance pro- 
gram of the U.S. Government is also hearten- 
ing. I shall do everything in my power to 
support you in your seemingly hopeless 
defense of civil liberties and in your continu- 
ing quest for peace. 

With best wishes for a successful session 
this year and an even more successful 
prosecution of the peace effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL STOCKMAN. 
BEND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Wayne: Congratulations on your 
stand on Vietnam; you have many people 
behind you in this community. Two senior 
high school students, taking social science, 
took it upon themselves to canvass 50 homes 
in Bend. Forty-seven said “stop the war” 
and didn’t care how; two were noncommittal 
and one wanted the war escalated. 

This propaganda that only 3 percent of the 
university students are opposed to this war 
is false. From my contact with university 
students in Oregon the percentage is much 
over 50 percent and of social science stu- 
dents the percent in is excess of 80 percent. 

Of friends I come in contact with there 
is only one (å banker) that doesn’t feel as I 
do and he is against integration, too. 

This Vietnam war is the biggest blunder 
this Nation has made in the 60 years I have 
lived in this great Nation. The only real 
commitment we have is to thousands of acres 
of rubber trees representing millions of dol- 
lars to a few people. I suspect that there are 
tungsten and tin mines involved, too. How 
long do you think we would stand still for 
China or Russia’s waging war of this nature 
as close to our borders as we are to China’s 
border. 

I can understand our fear of China after 
the way they were exploited by England for 
so many years, but that is no excuse for us 
to kindle this fire of hatred and get us into 
a devastating war and there is where we are 
heading. 

China should not be kept out of the UN. 
I am convinced that China is making great 
strides toward becoming a flourishing, pro- 
gressive and powerful nation so we had bet- 
ter bolster some good relationships before it 
is too late. I feel that Felix Greene's book, 
“China, the Country Americans Are Not Al- 
lowed To Know,” published paperback (Bal- 
lantine Books, New York, No. 628) gives an 
accurate and valid picture of China. 

These trips L.B.J. is sending people around 
to foreign countries are not to find ways of 
peace but rather to bolster his propaganda 
machine. In his message to the Nation, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, page 145, paragraph 7: 
“Able and experienced spokesmen have vis- 
ited in behalf of America more than 40 coun- 
tries. We have talked to more than a hun- 
dred governments—all 113 that we have 
relations with and some that we do not. We 
talked to the United Nations and we called 
upon all the members to make any contribu- 
tion that they could toward helping gain 


The next paragraph, last sentence, “Amer- 
ica has made her position abundantly clear.” 
Then the fourth paragraph in the second col- 
umn, “We have found understanding and 
support and we know that they wait with us 
tonight for some response that could lead 
to peace.” Maybe you put some meaning to 
these nice words; I am unable to. Unless 
he can tell me what the specific attitudes of 
these nations are, it means nothing. 

I wish you were in a position to call the 
shots for a while; I believe you would get 
us out of this mess. Russia’s communistic 
operations are just the same as the powers 
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in Washington today. Withholding informa- 
tion from the public and worse yet, from 
people like you. There should be no infor- 
mation that has to be filtered before it is 
handed to you and your colleagues. We had 
better clean up some of the cancerous condi- 
tions in this country before we tell other na- 
tions how to live and what is good for them. 

The things that finally got me to write 
this letter are the statements made by L.B.J. 
on TV. In particular such as “we do not 
intend to abandon Asia to conquest.” In 
history, no great nation has been conquered 
by force except that it decayed from within. 
Let’s clean up our cancer spots: integration, 
slums, dishonesty, rackets (begin with Baker) 
the KKK and the Mafia. Get the plank 
out of our own eyes before we try to remove 
the splinter from our brother's. 

I am not a Johnny come lately”; my an- 
cestors fought in the American Revolution, 
my grandparents helped build Oregon and 
one of my grandfathers was on the commit- 
tee that planned our first statehouse. We 
have the most wonderful nation that has 
ever existed but if we get to throwing our 
weight around we will go the way of great 
nations of the past—history repeats itself. 

There is a book, “The Eleventh Command- 
ment,” by Francis Nelson, that gives a picture 
of what is happening to us. Just substitute 
gratitude for freedom and a few other labels 
and it fits today’s picture. 

These military men who come up with 
“we can only accept an honorable settle- 
ment.” What is an honorable settlement? 
In my book, if we offer to get out of Vietnam, 
if the Vietcong guarantees there will be no 
reprisals against the people and allow us to 
keep a small force there to see there are no 
reprisals and perhaps bring some of the 
leaders back to this country. 

Let's get McNamara and some of these so- 
called military experts out and get some ex- 
pert humanitarians in office. No nation is 
going to attack us if we are as strong as we 
are led to believe, but if we persist in bleed- 
ing our people for such as Vietnam, we will 
reach the saturation point and overnight we 
will be engulfed in communism. Russia has 
made the statement she would impose com- 
munism on us without firing a shot. Well, 
she is being successful. 

Iam convinced that the statement made by 
Adlai Stevenson, just before his death, to Eric 
Sevareid, about the peace offers, were valid 
and true. I was always an admirer of Mr. 
Stevenson because I felt he was honest, sin- 
cere, and wholeheartedly for America at all 
times. We are told that these offers are not 
valid or acceptable but do you yourself know 
what these offers are? If you don't I believe 
you have the right to see the original com- 
munications. If you want to know why I 
feel as I do let me know and give me 60 days 
to reply and I will send you quotes and give 
you the names of the people I believe are 
telling the truth. 

I don't like the taxes but I won't complain 
too much if we use it to successfully cure the 
cancers I mentioned earlier and educate our 
youth. I don’t mind the foreign aid pro- 
gram but feel less should go for administra- 
tion and more to help them build programs 
that would help them to help themselves. 

Thank you. 
CARL KLIPPEL. 
THE GREATER PORTLAND COUNCIL OF 
CHURCHES, 
Portland, Oreg., February 1, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: Enclosed please find 
a copy of A Call to End War in Vietnam” 
adopted unanimously at our recent board of 
directors meeting, January 26, 1966. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM B. CATE, 
Executive Secretary. 
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A Catt To END War IN VIETNAM 


Approved by Greater Portland Council of 
Churches, Christian Social Concerns Com- 
mission, January 18, 1966. 

Approved by board of directors, January 
26, 1966. 

The basis for our Christian concern for all 
human need and trouble, and for the pres- 
ent conflict in Vietnam and southeast Asia, 
are in Biblical theology and in Christian 
ethics. God’s love in Christ has reconciled 
all men to himself and to each other. 
Through this reconciliation we acknowledge 
God as Father and all men as brothers. He 
calls us to make this reconciliation known, 
manifest, and effectual in human life every- 
where. 

God calls us to witness to His love and 
mercy has made known to us in Christ. He 
summons us, prompted by his Spirit and 
motivated by love of neighbor, to perform 
those deeds of mercy and those acts of re- 
conciliation which will bind up the wounds 
of the suffering, the orphaned, the homeless, 
and will overcome the fear, suspicion, en- 
mity, and hate which has set man against 
man and nation against nation. As men and 
women of Christian compassion we cannot 
fail to try in every possible way to respond 
helpfully to the devastation, hunger, injury, 
and death caused by the conflict now raging. 

We have as our heritage the words of the 
prophets that “nations shall beat their 
swords into plowshares and their spears into 
pruning hooks,” and that they shall not 
“learn war any more.” We are called to 
open our lives to the influence of God's will 
and to relate the deepest ethical insights of 
our faith to deal constructively with all of 
the forces now involved in conflict. We are 
constrained to seek peace and pursue even 
in the midst of a world at war. 

We speak, therefore, out of compassion for 
all. We seek faithfully to carry out our 
brotherly and pastoral roles for those in our 
congregations and in our community, partic- 
ularly parents, who have loved ones in Viet- 
nam. We heartily support the church’s min- 
istry to the Armed Forces and to those in- 
volved in war. We wish to strengthen the 
ministry of prayer and intercession, both pri- 
vate and public, including prayers for peace, 
and, as our Lord commanded us, prayers for 
our enemies. We make every effort to sus- 
tain the work of our missionaries who wit- 
ness to a love that knows no boundary lines. 
We share materially in the humanitarian 
programs which are providing food, clothing, 
medicines, and other forms of assistance and 
support to peoples engulfed by the present 
conflict. Above all, we desire to do all that 
we can to create the attitudes and to find 
the ways that will bring peace with justice 
in southeast Asia. 

We, therefore, as the Greater Portland 
Council of Churches, concerned for the world 
community, the Vietnamese, and the Ameri- 
cans, add our voices to seek an end to the 
warfare which continues to destroy Vietnam 
and to kill Vietnamese, Americans, and 
others. We call upon our fellow human be- 
ings everywhere to help end that destruction 
and to regard that war as a threat to the 
world community. Because the war is a 
problem to all men, we address ourselves to 
all men and governments, including our own, 
the warring parties, and governments of Viet- 
nam, and the United Nations Secretary- 
General. Military action is validated only 
by aims beyond itself and serves these ends 
insofar as it leads to negotiation and speedy 
settlement of conflict and must be judged 
by its effectiveness in achieving these goals. 

We support these goals in Vietnam and 
elsewhere: 

The emergence of governments which are 
representative and which guarantee free ex- 
pression and organization. 

The accomplishment of social and eco- 
nomic reforms desired by the peoples. 
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The engagement of all governments in the 
responsibilities of developing a world com- 
munity of law and order based upon a 
strengthened United Nations. 

The Greater Portland Council of Churches 
supports the President of the United States 
in his recent efforts to secure negotiations 
by diplomatic means, commends the U.S. 
Government for its temporary cessation of 
bombing in the interest of aggressive and 
unremitting efforts to explore every possible 
way of moving the struggle from the battle- 
field to the conference table. 

We propose these efforts to reach a negoti- 
ated settlement: 

We ask our Government and the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of Vietnam (South 
Vietnam) to call for a cease-fire. To that 
end: 

We ask our Government to make a con- 
tinuing effort to avoid resuming the bomb- 
ing in Vietnam and to avoid further military 
buildup in South Vietnam. 

We ask our Government to affirm its in- 
tention to negotiate with all parties, in- 
cluding the National Liberation Front, 
clearly recognizing that if there is to be a 
stable government it will have to include all 
the major groups in the country. 

We ask our Government to place the ques- 
tion of the conflict on the agenda of the 
Security Council of the United Nations, to 
declare its support for United Nations or 
other international procedures for super- 
vising a cease-fire, for providing for the 
peaceful establishment of representative 
government in South Vietnam, for protecting 
the lives and rights of minority individuals 
and groups, for exploring the possibilities 
of reunification, and for establishing the 
whole of Vietnam as a neutral and demili- 
tarized zone. 

We ask our Government to change the 
emphasis of its involvement in Vietnam by 
increasing its programs of aid to the social 
and economic development of Vietnam. 

We ask the National Liberation Front and 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam (North 
Vietnam) to reciprocate by stopping military 
action and the introduction of additional 
military aid; and by cooperating in a cease- 
fire and negotiations leading to the attain- 
ment of the other objectives listed in this 
call, 

We ask the Governments of all nations and 
the Secretary General of the United Nations 
to use their good offices to urge a cease-fire 
and negotiations among all affected parties. 

We recognize the thrusts and disruption 
of our civilization, partly caused by totali- 
tarian ideologies, movements, and govern- 
ments of many forms in our times, the 
threats of force they represent and the need 
for stronger agencies of conflict adjustment; 
but, we affirm that the great conflicts of our 
time need not run the course of violence 
with its threat of universal destruction. 

We call on all nations to transform these 
conflicts into political struggle without mass 
violence and joint efforts to meet human 
needs by the use of the United Nations, the 
World Court, and other institutions of inter- 
national security. 


CORVALLIS, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It was a great pleasure to 
hear the President announce that he is in- 
structing Mr. Goldberg to set up a meeting 
of the Security Council of the United Nations. 

Our family has just moved to Oregon from 
Colorado in July 1965. I have always ad- 
mired your spunk for standing up for the 
right things for our country. 

Your participation in the panel, Sunday, 
must have influenced the President’s deci- 
sion. Bravo for you. 
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I do hope that the United Nations move 
will help us toward peace. We have a 19- 
year-old boy (adopted) about whom we worry 
at present. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. IONE C. NELSON. 
Coos Bay, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE L. Morse, 
Oregon Senator, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
courageous stand on the Vietnam war, on the 
TV panel of Sunday, January 30, 1966. 

Aside from physical combat, we are fight- 
ing the Oriental mind—on their own ter- 
ritory—while our allies, so-called, supply the 
enemy with war materials, paid for by the 
United States. 

With Communists doing everything possi- 
ble to disrupt our country by manpower and 
funds—it is time to shelve alibis—and for 
Uncle Sam to wake from his long sleep. 

Very truly, 
GENEVIEVE SENGSTACKEN, 
Republican. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I agree entirely with 
your position on the Vietnamese war. I 
hope you will continue to speak against this 
illegal action and urge a proper solution to 
this threat to peace. Reescalation of this 
war by renewed bombing of North Vietnam 
is no step toward victory or peace. 

Respectfully, 
Mank WaLLId. 


GARIBALDI, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Congratulations on 
your fearless statesmanship. We need many 
more with your honesty and foresight. 

The January 30 TV special had us rooting 
for you all the way and seems to have pro- 
duced results the next day(?) Let’s have the 
“face” to get out of Vietnam and stop this 
terrifying powerplay. Our disgraceful chick- 
ens are coming home to roost these days and 
our confidence is being undermined by lies 
and omissions. 

Mrs. PATRICIA SULLIVAN. 


HILLSBORO, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for your 
strong stand on the illegality of our position 
in Vietnam. I’m sure the American people 
are much confused by our aggressive action, 
and would appreciate more clear statements 
of the truth. 

I for one do not want to assume any re- 
sponsibility for such action, and I’m sure 
most people do not. This is a most critical 
situation and should be stopped before it 
is too late. 

Thank you again, 
MARTHA E. BURDETT. 


LAKE OSWEGO, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Just want you to 
know how right I think you are in your 
views of the situation in Vietnam. It seems 
that more and more of us are feeling and 
expressing ourselves that this terrible mess 
must be settled and quickly, but why do not 
the people in command and the ones who 
make the decisions appear to listen? 

Keep up the good work. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. MURIEL A. HOPP. 
P.S.—Am writing to Senator FULBRIGHT too. 
Heard him last night. 
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HILLSBORO, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon. 

Dear SENATOR: I have just finished listen- 
ing to the discussion of the Vietnamese situ- 
ation carried over TV channel 6 on the above 
date. I say without any mental reservations 
whatsoever that I am in the fullest agree- 
ment with your position in this matter. 

It has been my feeling and opinion for 
some time that the present administration is 
“out in left field” in the choice of action 
which they are pursuing in Vietnam. I feel 
as you do that it cannot be defended either 
on legal or even moral grounds. I believe 
that Johnson and his advisers are on a 
highly dangerous and untenable safari; and 
that they have been a little less than candid 
with the rank and file of us folks who may 
either have to pay for this war via blood or 
dollars. 

I despair with the lack of confidence that 
this administration has in us folks in that 
they cannot or will not tell us the things 
about this “undeclared war” that we are en- 
titled to know. 

In conclusion let me say, “give it all you’ve 
got, WAYNE; we hear you loud and clear in 
Oregon,” and approve. 

Respectfully yours, 
Norris R. JOYCE. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SIR: I wish to thank you for your ap- 
pearance on CBS-TV January 30 and to let 
you know that many of us here in Oregon ap- 
prove your position and I am thankful we 
have men of courage to stand for the right 
and uphold the position you have assumed. 
There are too many “me too” Senators in 
Washington and unless we have men of cour- 
age to do what is right, how much longer will 
it be before we are instructed how to vote. 

I hope you will maintain your thinking 
and that some decisions that are now — 
made in backrooms are smoked into the open 
where we as American citizens can know 
what is going on. We ordinary citizens are 
not cowards and we should be told truthfully 
what our position is. I believe in military 
secrecy but political policy should be exposed 
to the public view. Some of the decisions 
which are now being made by one man 
should be put back in the hands of Congress 
where they belong. We elected people to rep- 
resent us in Congress—and now many of 
them have abdicated and submitted to “arm 
twisting” and conniving which must be 
stopped. 

We are rapidly losing faith in our head of 
government as truth will always win out over 
deceit. 

Thank you for your courageous effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST R, WAGNER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: In the light of the 
announcement Monday morning by President 
Johnson of the unfortunate decision to re- 
sume bombing North Vietnam, your state- 
ments and arguments on Sunday’s TV pro- 
gram are even more significant. We want 
you to know, therefore, that we fully sup- 
port your opposition to the administration’s 
illegal, immoral, and exceedingly dangerous 
policy. 

Despite the claim that the present policy 
reflects the wishes of the American people, 
the truth appears to be quite the contrary. 
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There are many indications from personal 
conversations to such things as the “talk” 
radio programs, that most Americans are 
deeply troubled and anxious to see an im- 
mediate end to this dirty war. 

While there may be those who feel that 
the peace offensive that the administration 
has been conducting during the past month 
absolves the United States of any further re- 
sponsibility, the resumption of bombing 
Monday gives our peaceful protestations a 
most unfortunate taint. 

Your continued, courageous stand on this 
vital issue is supported, we have found, by 
Americans of every political persuasion and 
we think more and more Americans will join 
you. 

Our warmest good wishes, 
Mr, and Mrs. HOWARD GLAZER. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: Just a word to let 
you know that I agreed wholeheartedly with 
the remarks you made on television this past 
Sunday, January 30, and that I share your 
views on the President’s policy in Vietnam, 

Most sincerely, 
Miss Mary Jo RASK. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: So many people here at Klamath 
Falls were cheered by your courage to speak 
up against continued bombing. We have 
been kept in the dark too long. 

We feel that all parties involved in Viet- 
nam should be at the conference table. 

With appreciation and admiration to you 
and for you. 

i BERTHA LUND 
Mrs. L. F. Lund. 
ASTORIA, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Congratulations, for 
your courage in daring to speak out regard- 
ing U.S. involvement in Vietnam. My hus- 
band and I feel exactly as you do, and I pray 
we can soon stop the slaughter of our young 
men over there. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs, EDWIN HANSEN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Morse: You are the greatest. 
It has been a long time since the American 
people have had a Congressman who isn't 
afraid to tell the truth about the war in 
Vietnam. 

As a registered Republican, I feel your 
truthfulness is an inspiration to us, who are 
tired of the wishy-washy votegetters of 
both parties. 

I have great reverence for my country and 
do not want to see it buried along with those 
fine boys who have died thus far in this 
senseless war. 

Keep up the good work. 

Iam, 
Mr. ROBERT R. WARNER. 


AGATE BEACH, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am not much at 
letter writing. But I believe at this time 
you need all the support you can get. 

It makes us feel good to know that we 
have men like you who are not afraid to 
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stand up and be counted. I am glad that 
you are getting this Vietnam thing out in 
the open so the people can see what is really 
going on. 

I know the truth will win. We are pray- 
ing for you and your supporters. So keep 
up the good work. So we can bring our boys 
back home and bring an end to this war. 

Yours truly, 
RICHARD HANSEN, 
Ipa HANSEN 
CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 

Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 

Senator from the State of Oregon, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am in agreement with you. 
We must stop the escalation of the war in 
Vietnam. We need more credible informa- 
tion than we now receive concerning the war 
there, and until the shadow of doubt is dis- 
pelled, we must not do more than hold some 
original line. 

I believe in foreign aid, so long as it does 
not degenerate into military aid. 

There are probably many others who are 
not as convinced of the right of the admin- 
istration’s policy as our silence may indi- 
cate. 

Very truly yours, 
Mauri J. PELTO. 
SALEM, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SIR: Thank you for your stand on 
Vietnam and also for your part in the in- 
vestigation being made by the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Please continue to use 
your influence to bring this war to the con- 
ference table. 

We appreciate television coverage given to 
this foreign aid hearing. 

Sincerely, 
RAMONA O. MYERS, 
Mrs. Arthur V. Myers. 
CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am newly moved to the 
State of Oregon and have only this month 
joined the ranks of registered voters. 

It is with gratitude and relief that I follow 
your questioning of the present Johnson 
policy in Vietnam. An executive war is a 
dangerous matter, but an executive offensive 
war is worse. Nothing in the history of Viet- 
nam tells me that the presence of Chinese 
influence is surprising. In fact ignoring 
Chinese influence is a bit of geographical 
nonsense. Just what are the facts about the 
containment of Communist domination in 
southeast Asia? 

Please accept my moral and political sup- 
port for your questioning of the U.S. involve- 
ment in southeast Asia. 

Sincerely, 
ELIZABETH FRENKEL, 
OREGON CITY, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

SENATOR Morse: Congratulations. 

It is indeed a blessing to have you as our 
senior Senator in Washington, D.C. I am 
writing as I listen to you bringing your en- 
lightening questions and comments as you 
talk. 

Please hold the line in demanding that 
Secretary Rusk and Secretary of Defense 
McNamara be brought into public question- 
ing. They have evaded the most important 
facts far too long. As a property owner in 
Oregon and a voter, I thank you. 

Very truly, 
Mrs. G. L. DOUGLASS. 
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NEWBERG, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SR: We want to let you know 
that we are in full accord with your views 
opposing President Johnson’s war in Viet- 
nam. We believe it is the law that Congress 
alone has the power to declare war. Also, we 
do not believe that a President of the United 
States, according to our Constitution, has 
any more right to break our laws than any 
other citizen. 

We want you to know that we appreciate 
your efforts in letting the people know how 
horrible this is. A war is bad enough if it is 
legal—let alone a one-man brainstorm. 

Thank God we do have a man of your 
stature that does dare—and does let the 
American people know the truth about this 
critical situation. 

We do appreciate your efforts, what you 
are doing and your honesty and integrity in 
reporting this vital information to the Amer- 
ican people. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. R. E. SKIPPEN, 
R. E. SKIPPEN. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

My DEAR SENATOR MorsE: I have just been 
watching the TV coverage of your commit- 
tee meeting on Vietnam policy. 

I am in complete agreement with you, 
that we should not be in Vietnam. About 
2 years ago I wrote to President Johnson 
and the White House mailed me printed 
forms saying: in effect, “We are in Vietnam 
and the United States would ‘lose face’ to 
withdraw our troops from Vietnam.” 

This week we have gone to the United Na- 
tions with an olive branch while our planes 
are still dropping bombs in Asia. 

Does the President want to send us into 
total war? I am a housewife and church 
organist. I am middle-aged and a voter. 

I feel the most sincere effort in recent 
months is the Pope's visit to New York to 
pray for peace. And we are Presbyterians. 

Can’t you bring influence or pressure upon 
the American people to help? 

What we are doing in Vietnam is wrong. 

Respectfully yours, 
MARGARET GRAEFF. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: Bravo. We are proud 
of you for your courageous debate on the 
Vietnam war. Please keep up the good work. 
You are the only hope these young folks have. 
If the President could only see what a great 
injustice he is doing our young men he might 
realize that they, who are our future adults, 
are now floundering in a state of hopeless- 
ness and are unable to study or become 
interested in a career. 

Television has made war a real horror to 
them and they have no desire to kill—just 
because our Government says they must. 

There are so many of us who feel ashamed 
of our actions in Vietnam—but who do noth- 
ing about it, and the few who protest and 
demonstrate are not enough to help change 
anything. 

Thank you for your strong stand in behalf 
of our young boys and the poor souls in 
Vietnam. Keep fighting hard, loud, and long. 

Respectfully yours, 
GRACE I. BERRY. 
UNIVERSITY OF OREGON MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
Portland, Oreg., February 2, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: Iam writing to remind 
you that a great many Americans are deeply 
grateful for your continued bold stand 
against the immoral, illegal, inhuman, and 
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irrational war which our administration is 
waging against the people of Vietnam. 
Know, in this time of crisis, that every 
one of your public actions in opposition to 
blind continuation of the war and in favor 
of direct negotiation with those against 
whom we fight—the National Liberation 
Front—makes it easier for private individuals 
to mobilize public opinion in our own com- 
munities. Please don’t abandon your posi- 
tion; don’t weaken, in the face of what I 
am sure is almost unbearable pressure either 
to concur or be silent. 

I am sure that your work would have 
been easier had we, your constituents, taken 
pen in hand sooner; please continue to lead, 
now that we have begun to follow. 

_ Sincerely, 
HERMAN M, FRANKEL, M.D. 
SHAw-MICKELSON LUMBER CO., 
Medford, Oreg., February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Just wanted to drop 
you a line to say that my wife and I are in 
100 percent agreement with you on your 
stand regarding Vietnam. 

We feel that your view is realistic and if 
there is anything that we can do to further 
your ideas in southern Oregon, please let 
us know. 

Thank you. 

i Very truly yours, 

James B. SHaw, President. 
SHERIDAN, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is just a note 
to let you know how much many of your 
friends in Oregon feel about your part in 
the debate televised last Sunday. We are 
proud that you took the stand you did and 
know that it will have a great effect on future 
decisions made regarding the Vietnam situa- 
tion. 

My husband and I called our friends during 
the first part of the program to be sure 
they were listening and they were all very 
impressed with your stand and I can tell 
you we are all backing you up. 

Years ago you called at our home, along 
with Dean Holmes and Francis Bradley, when 
my husband was not disabled and I did not 
get to meet you as I was still at work; but 
we still treasure the picture taken at that 
time of yourself and wife and friends. 

I work at the bank in Sheridan but my 
husband, Fulton, is disabled and stays at 
home but he reads up on you and your work 
and we are faithful followers of yours. Keep 
up the good work. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. FULTON V. SMITH. 


PARKDALE, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Many people in the 
Hood River Valley whom my husband and I 
have talked to are agast at the privileges 
which President Johnson feels are his— 
mainly carrying on the Vietnam war with- 
out a declaration of war from Congress. 
The American people are certainly losing 
their rights which were so carefully guar- 
anteed to them under the Constitution. 

Having just viewed the 11-hour- 
long CBS program on “Congress and the 
War,” I would like you to know that I 
stand behind you 100 percent, Vietnam, 
possible Asian war and violation of U.N. 
Charter and Geneva Accord of 1954. 

The United States is acting like a spoiled 
brat in regards to ignoring the U.N. Charter. 
She seems to be saying, “I won't play unless I 
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can have my own way.” We cannot go to 
the U.N. only when our policy will be bene- 
fited. We have an obligation to the rest 
of the world, that of keeping the peace, as 
expressed by Senator CLarK and yourself. 

My compliments on points well founded 
and expressed on CBS today. 

Sincerely, 
IRENE LILJA. 
GRANTS Pass, OREG. 
February 2, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sir: I thank God we still have one Member 
of Congress who is not afraid to stand up and 
tell the American people what he believes 
to be the truth, even though it is not in 
accordance with the policies our country is 
following. 

I completely agree with you our boys 
should not be fighting and dieing in Viet- 
nam under the present circumstances. 

I sincerely hope you will introduce your 
motion to repeal some of the power granted 
our President in this matter, or at least 
force a thorough and open discussion in the 
Senate on the whole affair. 

I hope you will seriously consider and 
thoroughly investigate and discuss from all 
angles the enormous amount of Foreign Aid 
the President has now requested. Most es- 
pecially in view of the remarks made on TV 
Sunday that AID money was going to coun- 
tries that are shipping supplies to Vietcong. 
Surely if we are going to ask our boys to die 
there, we can at least be sure it is not by 
the very weapons their own tax money 
supplies. 

I firmly believe no country should be given 
any form of AID money, either economic or 
military, that is not willing and ready to 
sign an agreement the money will not be 
used to aid our enemies. 

I believe we will surely lose our place as 
a leader of the world if we continue to cause 
the world to lose their respect for us. We 
cannot buy their respect or loyalty if we 
continue to dole out huge sums of money 
to be used to supply our enemies and graft 
for their leaders. 

I believe we have to again show we ex- 
pect respect in return for what we are try- 
ing to do for the people of the world. And 
until this respect at least is promised us, I 
hope you will not give this requested ap- 
propriation to the President. I hope you 
will let him and the world know, we are will- 
ing and able to help our friends but we are 
through assisting our enemies, either directly 
or indirectly. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. BEATRICE BENNETT. 
ALSEA, OREG. 
February 5, 1966. 
Mr. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. Morse: The purpose of this letter 
is to give you assurance that your whole- 
hearted effort in the interests of this Nation 
is realized, as never before, by myself, my 
family, and, I am positive, by millions of 
American citizens, who love this Nation and 
the heritage of democratic principle which 
helped to make it great. 

Your most recent appearance on live TV 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
is a credit to you and a comfort to many 
troubled citizens who are concerned with 
the direction our military commitments are 
taking us. 

I have watched the expressions of some of 
our present political leaders on TV and I 
am troubled that they seemingly glory in the 
killings of other human beings and that they 
are attempting to fight with bullets, that 
which could be better won by other chan- 
nels of endeavor. 
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I do not represent any pacifist thought 
but the wisdom of our foreign policy, is, I 
consider, a matter of grave concern. 

Even so, casting aside all discussions of 
our foreign policy, it seems to me, that from 
time immemorial, it has been proven, that 
to successfully engage an enemy, that enemy 
is not fought on their own terms, their own 
type of warfare, and in their own terrain. 

May you be given strength and health to 
continue your work in the future as you have 
in the past, in the interests of this great 
Nation of ours. 

Sincerely yours, 
BETHEL VERNON. 
Moore HAVEN, Fl. A., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am an Oregonian 
living at Kerby, Oreg., Josephine County, 
but at the present time I am sitting with 
my wife in our 18-foot travel trailer listening 
to the televised hearing of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 

Mrs. Oliver and I heartily agree with your 
views and are proud of you for taking the 
firm stand that you have. We hope that 
many other Oregonians and other citizens 
as well will commend you for your action. 

Very cordially yours, 
EDWARD W. OLIVER. 


GRACE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Milton-Freewater, Oreg., February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I want to tell you how 
thankful I am to have you in the U.S. 
Senate at the present time—a person with 
the courage to think honestly unthinkable 
thoughts that too many of us have not the 
courage to think—and with the “guts” to 
stand up on his hind feet like the men we 
are supposed to be, and give voice to the 
conscience of our Nation concerning the 
course the administration is pursuing in 
Vietnam. My daughter, a senior in high 
school speaks of you and Senator FULBRIGHT 
as “statesmen,” which is high praise coming 
from her. 

How can a man of intelligence as our 
President get trapped into taking the same 
course openly advocated by Barry Goldwater 
whom he so roundly, soundly defeated—or 
was he trapped into it? 

How can intelligent persons advocate a 
policy of escalation of the war, when it is 
not possible to destroy an idea or philosophy 
or religion by any such means—both ancient 
and recent modern history provide abundant 
illustration of this. It seems that persons 
are forgetting the old cliche of not so long 
ago that no one wins a war nowadays—if 
they ever did—both lose. 

Senator Morse, has our Government seri- 
ously considered and undertaken measures in 
Vietnam to help build up the economy, and 
a system of education for the people, so they 
can and will help themselves? Really, do 
you not agree that such a course is the best 
way to strengthen the forces of democracy 
there? The expenditure in money and lives 
of our boys would be but a fraction of pur- 
suing the present course. Power to you and 
Senator FULBRIGHT in your investigation. 

Dick D. MORGAN. 


MEDFORD, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: After viewing the 
CBS program on Vietnam on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 30, my husband and I want you to 
know you have our full support. There are 
entirely too many voices in responsible posi- 
tions, who seem to have a very unrealistic 
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idea of the costs of war. The American peo- 
ple should be completely apprised, via news- 
papers, of the costs in manpower and money 
they may expect to bear; also of the many 
years of involvement. 

Many times I have wished to write you of 
our support, other than the ballot. The 
U.S. Congress, but especially the American 
people, are truly in your debt. Our wish 
is that you continue to make your voice 
heard for a long time to come. 

Very sincerely, £ 
Mrs. HECTOR LANGDON. 
PORTLAND, OREG, 
February 6, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am thrilled and 
heartened when I see the leadership you are 
exercising in bringing our bloody role in 
Vietnam to an examination before the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee and before 
the American people. Bewildered and 
troubled citizens welcome this opportunity. 

Until we view the Vietnamese as people, 
instead of as automations to be directed 
and maneuvered according to our will, we 
can neyer help to bring about peace and 
justice in that area, or anywhere in the 
world, 

The idea of “credibility” is the most dan- 
gerously oversimplified concept the United 
States has ever had.. George III was trying 
to “establish credibility” when he answered 
the colonists reasonable requests by send- 
ing more of his Redcoats across the ocean. 

Your longtime supporters (such as I) are 
being joined by new supporters—citizens who 
seriously mistrust the morality, of bombing 
whole areas of ciyilian population and of 
instituting a counterterror against those 
native “terrorists” who must feel they are 
defending their homes against an invader. 

Keep up the vital work. 

Sincerely, 
1 Mrs. Rost. C. SCHLEY, 


ALBANY, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We enjoyed the tele- 
vision debate on CBS last Sunday and are in 
complete accord with your views on the Viet- 
nam situation. The war must not be allowed 
to escalate there, and our only recourse is to 
“keep the peace,” as you stated. 

I am also writing to CBS to tell them we 
want more of this type of enlightening pro- 
gram. a 

We enjoy your newsletter and commend 
you for your many years of service to Oregon 
and the United States. 

Iam a teacher of business education at the 
Albany Union High School, and my husband 
is the assistant manager of the Chas. H. 
Lilly Co. here in Albany. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. BARBARA A. LOWERY. 
LEBANON, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: In your recent television 
appearance as chairman of the hearing on 
foreign policy, you were very fair in allowing 
the State Department to present its views 
while asking questions which also revealed 
your stand on the issues. 

Oregon and the Nation can be very thank- 
ful that a man of your ability and courage 
is in the U.S. Senate. Of great importance 
is your leadership in taking away the im- 
petus toward headlong military buildup to 
police other nations and eventually weaken 
our own Nation. 
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In our community which is representative 
of many, I am sure, your point of view is 
shared by a great majority. It would not be 
difficult to secure signatures to a resolution 
in your support. but possibly this personal 
letter to you will give you a measure of con- 
fidence in your pursuit of peace. 

Sincerely yours, 
. LESLIE SWANSON, 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February 3, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is a letter in 
further support of your heroic efforts to 
bring peace to the Vietnam situation. 

We deplore, as you do, the resumption of 
bombing in North Vietnam and trust that 
the U.N, debate on the reconvening of the 
Geneva powers will bring some resolution to 
the problem, tod 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT and DOROTHY LEEPER. . 
ASHLAND, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Portland, Oreg. 7 

Dear Str: Athough I have disagreed with 
you many times in the past on various is- 
sues, it was with great interest I listened to 
your views concerning the war in Vietnam. 
It expresses my sentiments exactly as I have 
two sons who will probably have to get into 
this fracas before it is settled soon. My one 
son has just turned 18. Therefore, I would 
like to say that despite many criticisms you 
are receiving from various sources, I believe 
more mothers will be for your stand in the 
situation than will be against it. God bless 
you in your efforts concerning this great 
tragedy. Our country is still great and with 
God's help it can certainly remain so. Thank 
you again for your efforts. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. ALBERT C. LIVINGSTON. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
The Honorable Senator Morse, 
U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR: Please continue your cou- 
rageous stand on the Vietnamese war. I 
haven't heard any dissenters regarding your 
position on the Vietnam war from my fellow 
employees. 

Thank you. 

CLINTON E. KING. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I was just one American 
who heard the Senate investigation on tele- 
vision today. 

To say I was shocked and angered is ex- 
pressing it very mildly. What a shame and 
what a mess? How long has this been going 
on? 

You never looked so good as our Senator 
as you did today. I have lived in Oregon 
since 1941, and must admit that I have not 
always agreed with your thinking, but today 
we were together in every thought and point. 
May I suggest that you please go into this 
matter deeply and end up with a suggestion 
that the whole thing is turned over to the 
United Nations where it should have gone in 
the first place. 

Keep our foreign aid at home to aid our 
own people who might have a worthy need 
for it. Turn it over to the health and wel- 
fare program. 

Sincerely, è 
ALBERT S. Hy, Sr. 
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SALEM, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have just watched 
part of a hearing of the Foreign Relations 
Committee at which State Secretary Rusk 
was being questioned about our Vietnam 
policy. 

May I say that I completely agree with 
your views, both on the Vietnam war and 
almost everything else about which you 
have been so outspoken. 

Your opinions on foreign aid, I believe, 
could well serve as a guideline for our for- 
eign aid policy. It is time we quit giving 
our hard-earned money away to every coun- 
try who would like to bid their country 
away between the Americans and the Com- 
munists. 

I have no argument with those who be- 
lieve we should defend our country and our 
national honor but I believe that we should 
be very careful about deciding what is honor 
and what is stupidity. I am proud to live 
in this country and would give my life to 
defend it but this conflict in Vietnam is 
sheer idiocy. 

I would also like to commend you for the 
strength of character which you show when 
you vote as your conscience dictates rather 
than on a party-line basis. In my opinion 
anyone who votes an issue a certain way just 
because the others in his party are voting 
that way is a traitor to his constituents. 

Please add my opinion to the others you 
must have. 

Very sincerely, 
Vernon J. GoLAx, D.M.D. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I am blind, so my sister 
(Mrs. Mead) is writing for me. I want you 
to know that Iam behind you and your stand 
on Vietnam 100 percent. Wish you could 
have heard the people call in on the Mark 
C. Haggert show on KGW Sunday night. The 
large percent that endorsed your stand was 
wonderful. I think if the President really 
knew how the majority of educated Ameri- 
cans feel it might help. Many misinformed 
Americans are those who have always fol- 
lowed the group—no matter what—with no 
thought of future consequences. 

Thank you, Mr. Morse, for having the in- 
tegrity to always stand up for what you feel 
is right, regardless of pressures or threats. 

I wish to be put on your mailing list. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. JoHN Dr Nuccr. 

P.S.—My husband shares my views. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR. SENATOR: We must confess we are 
heartsick over the apparent failure of many 
to bring the war in Vietnam to an end, and 
we do want to commend you on the stand 
you have taken. The people of the United 
States do not want war, and do not want to 
sacrifice their boys. The war in Vietnam is 
a cruel and rotten war. Keep up the fight 
to end this war. We appreciate your sin- 
cerity and untiring efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. THos. W. NELSON. 
DRAIN, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We love you. We 
love you. We love you. We are this moment 
watching you on TV (speaking in commit- 
tee). We take this opportunity to tell you 
how much we appreciate you. My husband 
is a registered Democrat—I am a registered 
Republican—but we both have voted for you 
and will continue to vote for you as long as 
you choose to run for public office. 
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(Our decision does not come from this one 
instance, but from close following of your 
record of achievement in the past.) 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. WAYNE TUCKER. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: General Gavin renews 
my faith in the United States, its aims, its 
principles, and the honest good will behind 
its occasionally bumbling course. For 5 
hours today, I watched and listened to your 
committee’s hearing with growing admira- 
tion for this man. 

Why was business allowed to pluck him 
from public life? Surely, such a brilliant, 
literate, and articulate man—and one of 
such infinite patience—should be serving us 
in a governmental or diplomatic position, if 
not in the military. 

You're right, Senator Morse. The hearing 
today is what the country needs—an open 
discussion of where we're going and how far 
and why. I feel more fully ready to back 
my country’s policies than in a long, long 
while. 

Please convey to General Gavin my sincere 
and heartfelt appreciation for his appear- 
ance. 

And, Senator—if General Gavin made me 
proud to be a fellow American, you made me 
proud to be a fellow Oregonian. You're all 
right. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. PHILIP 'R. GILBERTSON. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Courthouse, 
Portland, Oreg. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Unquestionably you 
are in the same situation as most people in 
that you always hear plenty when it comes 
to criticism but if compliments are involved 
seldom is a word heard. 

I want to express my personal apprecia- 
tion for the stand you have taken many 
times and the fact you have the courage 
to stand up for your convictions. We need 
more people like you in public office as well 
as in other places. 

Along with expressing my appreciation to 
you I thought it well to bring up a few 
points that are really bothering many people 
these days—just to let you know how we 
feel about them. 

Most people these days are particularly 
disturbed by several items which I will 
merely list without going into a long dis- 
cussion of them for I am sure you know 
exactly what we mean. 

1. We deplore the ways our Government 
is acting in the Vietnam situation and the 
fact our people in high places are not giving 
us full and honest information. They seem 
to think we are swallowing it all but we 
certainly are not. s 

2. The United States has come to a sorry 
mess when lies have to be told rather than 
the truth; as has been brought out at vari- 
ous times by our news media. 

3. We cannot understand why youhg men 
in the Reserves seem to be freed from serv- 
ice—usually the only reasons they joined the 
Reserves was to avoid such service and to 
get the pay involved. 

Also, we are appalled that some of these 
so-called “morally unfit” are rejected and 
young men in school are pulled out and 
forced to go—such as is covered in the en- 
-closed article. 

Most assuredly when the next election 
comes around—if we are still able to retain 
such freedom—our votes will not be for most 

ot the democratic machine now in power. 
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Keep up the good work and stand your 
ground. We are behind you. 
Very truly yours, 
D. V. WILKINSON. 
HILLSBORO, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to 
thank you for your instrumental work in 
getting the Vietnam issue to the United Na- 
tions. I feel that you are to be compli- 
mented for plugging away in the face of 
some tough opposition. Keep up the good 
work. 

Yours truly, 
WILLIAM K. LYNN. 
SALEM, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: We are deeply 
grateful for your stand on Vietnam, and 
for your constant grappling with our for- 
eign policies. 

We trust there will be immediate and 
open discussion in both Chambers of Con- 
gress of the Vietnam war. Why should 
American citizens’ lives be given in support 
of South Vietnam government which to date 
has made no changes in landholding policy 
or in tax policy? The United States surely 
has the right to demand these changes be- 
fore we are committed further. May you 
be ‘given wisdom and strength for your 
arduous task. 

Sincerely yours, 
Laura B. MILES. 
MEDFORD, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank God some- 
one has guts enough to tell the American 
people the truth about the Vietnam war. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL CULBERTSON. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 25,1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks. It was good 
to see again in last night’s Oregon Journal 
& 5-inch item about your stand and urgent 
advice about the present war and the Security 
Council, We all owe,you a great deal for your 
vocal and persistent position on this highly 
important issue. 

One can commend President Johnson at 
many points, but even a layman can see 
that devastating results may follow esca- 
lation. 

Respectfully yours, 
RUTH P, WHITCOMB, 
NORTH BEND, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 

Dear Mr, Morse: I enjoyed the TV appear- 
ance so much February 3. I do hope as you 
asked that there be more public hearings. 
It is much better than the newspaper. 

, Thank you aiso for your newsletter that 
comes to our home. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mrs, JoHN H. Wicks, Jr. 
P.S.—Keep up the good work for our State. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: President Johnson's 
Honolulu statement is distressing for three 
reasons. First, as you point out, its ante- 
cedents are unclear. Second, his commit- 
ment of the United States to “victory” in 
Vietnam is without Congressional sanction. 
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Finally, and most grievously, it may jeopard- 
ize the continuing peace offensive by neu- 
tral nations and the United Nations. 

Continue your courageous and crucial role 
in bringing sanity to an underdeveloped 
area: foreign relations. You certainly have 
my support. 

Respectfully yours, 
WILLIAM C. KERBY, 
Assistant Professor of Economics, Port- 
land State College. 
La GRANDE, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I feel I must write and com- 
mend you on your courageous stand on our 
Vietnam involvement and other issues vitally 
affecting the American people. Every day I 
meet people who say: “I have’ never voted 
for Morse but I'm with him now.” 

It takes a rare brand of courage to oppose 
the top brass of the administration even when 
they are leading us down the road to dis- 
aster. 

In my opinion we need more voices like 
yours in the Senate, also in the House. 

Keep up the good fight. I think you have 
already accomplished some good results. 

Yours very truly, 
WM. ZIEGLER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 

i February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

417 Senate Office Building; 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: As a citizen and tax- 
payer I am definitely on your side in your 
endeavors to get the administration to state 
what their purpose is in Vietnam. 

I believe if a person has nothing to hide 
and knows he is right he should be happy to 
openly state his case, and especially our situ- 
ation in Vietnam which concerns every citi- 
zen of the United States, who are the ones 
who supply the blood and money to fight the 
policymakers’ war. 

I have reached the horrifying and frighten- 
ing conclusion that our Government is telling 
us that war has become an integral part of 
our American way of life. The philosophy of 
the people in charge of running our country 
say so through the policy they are setting 
forth. 

The President says we are to have guns and 
butter on an equal basis. We are to accept 
this war as a way of life for 10 years or more 
and as every month the cream of our man- 
hood is skimmed off to be sent to Vietnam, 
the rest of us will be buying the latest model 
cars, eating steaks and along with that have 
the war on poverty, the Job Corps, and sun- 
dry other items, and supply the rest of the 
world too. 

This is a brandnew philosophy that the 
Nation has not had to accept before. This is 
the full meaning of the Great Society. 

The Secretary of Defense says to the par- 
ents that as soon as our sons are 19 they must 
go off to bleed, not to defend our land but for 
a cause that no one else in the world finds 
worth upholding. For no other nation has 
voiced the desire to help uphold freedom and 
liberty. If our cause is so just why have none 
of the 50 nations we help around the world 
extended a hand or raised a voice in our 
support? In our small world of today the 
defense of freedom should be a united effort 
by all free people. 

We stand alone without friends, regardless 
of all our endeavors toward the nations of 
the world. All the things we have worked for 
and given for during the past 20 years are not 
supporting us in our own time of peril. The 
countries we haye backed, the causes we have 
supported are just empty shadows which are 
dark and silent now that our turn has come 
to need help. 
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And because we stand alone and because we 
are at war I protest not using our Regular 
Army and especially the men in service sta- 
tioned in France, Italy, and West Germany. 
This battle of ours that the President says 
we must fight alone needs seasoned men now, 
not youngsters who have not even tasted life. 
These countries by this time, after 20 years 
have men of their own who should hold the 
line for Europe, We are in a desperate emer- 
gency in Vietnam if this fighting will go on 
as our Government decrees. 

It is time our so-called allies found out for 
themselves if they can stand on their own 
two feet. Let’s keep our money and troops by 
our own side now that we are threatened. 
For we have no one to fall back on. Let’s not 
continue being a bunch of suckers for the 
whole world. As of now we are a big and 


strong nation. But we cannot save the whole 


world by ourselves. We will be stretching all 
our resources too thin. 

At this point in history with the world’s 
tremendous knowledge in fields of science and 
capabilites in technology, when it is in our 
grasp to better man’s lot, war should be an 
outmoded effort. War does not solve prob- 
lems—it creates problems for our children to 
bear. 

I say let the warmakers explain to the 19- 
year-olds, the citizens, and the taxpayers. 
Let them explain why we stand alone in this 
battle for freedom and 3 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Ane an GARLICK. 


LEBANON, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We wholeheartedly 
endorse your courageous fight on behalf of 
the American people on your stand on Viet- 
nam and foreign aid. It is good, once more, 
to finally see the Congress taking a more 
active part in the tasks we send them there 
to do. We are tired of rubberstamping all 
the executive branch asks for. After all, 
there are few choices one can make in the 
executive branch and we try to vote on is- 
sues and not men. It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that the executive branch 
tends to forget the issues when the campaign 
is over. It might be well for them to con- 
sider why Barry Goldwater was not elected 
this last election. 

Aside from this, it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that we cannot and should not 
‘police the world alone. Even if we man- 
aged to achieve some kind of victory in 
Vietnam, my question still remains: What 
have we won? There are still over 700 mil- 
lion Chinese who need food, land, and shel- 
ter and they undoubtedly will infiltrate 
southeast Asia unless those people in the 
areas involved care enough to put all of 
their own efforts toward stopping them. 
Let us see some real action on the part of 
some of these nations themselves first and 
limit our aid to resources, Why must our 
boys be sent to areas where population is 
greater than our own? Why must we citi- 
zens of the United States of America pay 
income tax on 50 cents per hour berry pick- 
ing to support regimes that do not even tax 
their own people to the extent we pay to 
support their conflicts? 

If we are supporting the United Nations, 
why aren't we supporting it wholeheartedly? 
Why are we tying the hands of our own 
representatives there?. This has been done 
for too many years. Why have we waited all 
of these years before presenting the Vietnam 
issues before the Security Council or the 
Geneva Conference? Our own policies rela- 
tive to this organization we all so thoroughly 
endorsed need questioning. We are living 
in 1966, not 1950. Changes in the world 
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have to be recognized whether they are to 
our liking or not. They are there. Perhaps 
we could reach a common ground of under- 
standing with nations we differ with if we 
recognize they do exist. Unfortunately, we 
have been a party to their existence whether 
we like that or not. 

Sometime ago one of the major TV net- 
works presented a program relative to 
streamlining Congress so you would have 
materials you need at your fingertips to en- 
able you to sift through the massive legis- 
lation, budgets, etc., that you must do more 
easily. I personally was unaware that the 
executive branch have all of the machinery 
at their disposal to help them with this great 
problem, and I think it would be money 
well spent tò make such machinery available 
to Congress, 

Again, our hats off to you and the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. Don’t let the 
diversion deter your efforts. We watch the 
proceedings on TV and praise the networks 
for carrying them. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. REBA H. ERWIN. 


FOREST GROVE, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Please excuse sta- 
tionery and lack of typewriter, but I am 
away from home on business. This, I am 
ashamed to say, is the first I have written 
to a Senator or Representative so please ex- 
cuse also any improper form. 

I am a 36-year-old father of four, regis- 
tered as a Republican. Many times I have 
differed with what you have said and prob- 
ably will continue, but feel I owe you a note 
of thanks. Today I watched part of the 
testimony of General Gavin. This was a 
refreshing experience. Our society, I feel, is 
made stronger as policies are forced into the 
glare of public attention. There has been 
a death of information concerning our policy 
and its reasons in southeast Asia. Thank 
vou for your part in focusing attention on 
this area. 

I would also appreciate very much if you 
could extend to General Gavin my thanks 
also. He will no doubt be reviled by some, 
but he should Know there are some that 
admire his courage and the service he has 
performed. 

I don’t know what is best for our country 
but I am certain the more informed the 
public becomes the better chance we haye to 
formulate the best policy. 

Thanks again, 

R AL BAUGHMAN. 
ASCENSION LUTHERAN, 
Medford, Oreg., February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want you to know 
that I appreciate very much your recent 
comments on the Vietnam situation. You 
are certainly justified in your criticisms of 
the present policy, both in its insistence on 
playing God and meddling in the self-deter- 
mination affairs of other peoples of the world, 
and the recent return to an escalation of the 
war in spite of louder voices of dissent at 
home. 

At a time when strong voices of dissent 
and disapproval of administration policy are 
desperately needed, and when the attempt is 
made to mute the dissenters by threats and 
insinuations I hope that you will continue 
to call out your clear warnings. I am con- 
fident you will do that, but I wanted you 
to know that I wholeheartedly support and 
appreciate your stands and I know of a num- 
ber of others who do, too. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
VERNON R. HANSON. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Senator: I thank you for the long, 
lonely battle that made the present Senate 
investigation of the Vietnam war possible. 

Sincerely, 
ALLEN A. SMITH. 
FEBRUARY 5, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR Morse: I want you to 
know that I have been following your pub- 
lic statements on the Vietnam situation 
with great attention. Last Sunday’s tele- 
vised discussion was a fascinating but fright- 
ening experience. I salute you for your 
stand, and I want you to know that I am 
proud that you are the senior Senator from 
Oregon. More than 20 years ago I rang door- 
bells and solicited for your first campaign. 
Honesty compels me to add that there have 
been times when I wondered why I had, 
but the wheel has come full circle, and now 
I know. 

I have no son to serve in the Armed Forces, 
sO my concern is not an immediately per- 
sonal one, but it is nonetheless intense and 
increasing. I lived in Asia for nearly 4 
years between 1947 and 1950, and therefore 
I can make some small claim to knowledge 
of the people and the countries from Japan 
to Indonesia. I was living in Japan in 1950 
when the Korean war began. I can feel 
nothing but horror at the prospect that con- 
fronts us now. In my view this is the ulti- 
mate stupidity in a long succession of in- 
credible diplomatic blunders in southeast 
Asia. 

I should like to say that although I have 
never been polled by any of Mr. Gallup’s 
young men, I expect to register my opinions 
at the ballot box, but by then it may well 
be too late for my vote to signify. In the 
interval Iam depending on you. Please keep 
on with what you are doing and saying. 
With every good wish and deepest gratitude 
for your brilliant articulation of this pres- 
ent danger. 

Most sincerely, 
JANE W. KILKENNY, 

West LINN, OREG. 

UNIVERSITY OF OREGON, 
Eugene, Oreg., February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Once again I feel the 
need to write to you and urge you to con- 
tinue your courageous stand on the issue of 
Vietnam. Wein Eugene are doing our small 
part to try to make people realize the futility 
of the present American effort; but it is obvi- 
ous that so much more is accomplished when 
one of great national fame and respect holds 
and expresses similar views. 

As a side effect of your actions on this 
matter, I must tell you that you are serving 
@ purpose of which you are probably unaware. 
There are several in this community who have 
been active Democrats for sometime but who 
are now finding it quite difficult to remain 
active in the party. Several times, both at 
local Democratic affairs and at other places 
statements similar to that of W. H. Ferry have 
been made. Those statements are, in effect, 
“I can no longer be a party to what the 
President and my party are doing * * * 
therefore, I quit all work in the Democratic 
Patty.” There is only one answer that can 
be given to these people. That answer is that 
as an Oregonian one must remain a Democrat 
in order to more effectively work for Senator 
Morse and the ideals he represents (for, as 
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you well know, there are no other elected 
Officials with guts enough to take similar 
stands). 

So, please continue what you are doing. 
You are serving the world, your country, and, 
hard as it may be to imagine in view of the 
national administration, your party. 

Sincerely, 
STEPHEN A. KAYE, 
Instructor in Speech. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 6, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: You have my admiration and support 
and I am sure many passive persons who 
would not consider any direct action them- 
selves are in agreement with you on this 
issue—and grateful to you, as I am. 

Yours truly, 
Mary L. Brown. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I want to say that as an 
ordinary American who has been concerned 
about our Government’s actions in this cur- 
rent Vietnam crisis, I thank God for a voice 
of courage and integrity such as yours to hold 
fast, as I see it, the basic tenets of our Amer- 
ican beliefs. 

May the U.S. Senate always have more such 
voices. America needs them, now, as never 
before. 

E. G. Brooks. 


MILWAUKIE, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are behind you 
100 percent in your views on Vietnam. I 
hope there was a big response from the TV 

program and that people took the time to 
write the President expressing their views, as 
we did. 
Keep on doing all you can. 
Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. JACK HENRICKSON. 


Wr CITY, OREG., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: I am glad to say that you 
are my Senator. 
Your stand on Vietnam is, to me, very 
realistic. 
Yours truly, 
M. C. Lucas. 
VA domiciliary. 


GRESHAM, OREG., 
February 4, 1966, 
U.S. Senator WAYNE. MORSE, 
417 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Mrs. Davies and I 
listened, this morning, to the preliminary 
debate before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee on matters pertaining to our con- 
duct in the undeclared war in Vietnam. 

We wholeheartedly commend you, as well 
as those who stand with you, for the coura- 
geous and determined fight you are making 
for honesty in Government policies * * * es- 
pecially those which pertain to our con- 
tinued existence as a Nation constitutionally 
dedicated, under God, to world leadership 
through peaceful pursuits. (law, diplomacy, 
reason) rather than by aggressive, warlike 
moves such as we are now employing. 

Although you have seemed to be alone in 
your efforts to slow the Pentagon’s war ma- 
chine, we believe McNamara’s war group will 
find the going rougher as these 


progress. We believe others will find the 
courage to aline with you to bring truth 


- ‘to the fore. 


Rest assured, Senator Morse, there are more 
of the common people of this fair land in 
support of your fight for an airing of the 
issues in this Pentagon-inspired war than 
the polls show. Polls killed the Literary 
Digest; remember? 

Again thanks for forcing this Senate hear- 
ing before the cameras. We want to know. 
And we know you grow weary, but not in 
well doing. 

Very loyally, we are, 
Mr. and Mrs. BENJAMIN H. Davis. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I listened to the dis- 
cussion on TV last Sunday and my wife and 
I agree with all your views on the situation 
in Vietnam. More power to you from this 
home. 

Respectfully yours, 
Davm HALL. 

P.S.—And we are not Communists either. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wish to thank you 
for your courageous statements on Vietnam. 
I am in complete agreement with you, and 
admire you for the stand you have taken. 

Cordially, 
Doris GRANT 
Mrs. A. Raymond Grant. 


SALEM, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have watched with 
admiration your participation in the Viet- 
nam hearings of the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

I support Senator Grueninc’s amendment 
to the Vietnam bill, which would prohibit 
the Government from sending drafted men 
to Vietnam, unless they request to be sent. 

Keep up the good work, and best wishes. 

Sincerely yours, 
JANICE RADEMAKER. 


February 5, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Senator Morse: Please continue 
speaking out against the war in Vietnam. 
My daughter, who is a student at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, heard you speak 
recently and was impressed with your views, 
as well as your oratory. Few politicians are 
honest enough or brave enough to speak out 
against this infamous war. Of course, young 
men of draft age dare not speak out, or they 
will be reclassified 1-A. This is a fine exam- 
ple of the freedom of speech and democracy 
that we're fighting for in Vietnam. 

I agree with your proposal that the Gov- 
ernment be prohibited from sending a single 
draftee to Vietnam unless he actually volun- 
teers for duty there. 

I don’t know the system for calling up the 
Reserves or National Guard, but it seems 
rather inefficient to be training and paying 
these men if they can’t be called into action, 
rather than calling up untrained, green kids. 
I know of one “hawk” who has become a 
brigadier general in the Reserves. He thinks 
the war is great. It enhances his position, 
without endangering his life. This one is in 
Oregon, my home State and yours. 

Senator Morse, continue to speak out 
against the Vietnam war. The hopes of the 
world are with you. 

Yours truly, 
LAVERNE MANSFIELD HAGAN. 
Mrs. Paul Hagan. 
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JANUARY 17, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I fear that too few 
citizens are voicing their approval of your 
gallant stand on the present war in Vietnam 
so I write to tell you that you have many 
supporters. The present conflict is the topic 
of conversation from day to day and it isa 
rare occurrence when I hear anyone approve 
of our present foreign policy. 

Please continue to bring every bit of weight 
that you can to end what to us is a futile 
waste of manpower and money. The 
average citizen feels so helpless—like being 
caught in a whirlpool of circumstances. I 
just don’t feel that dropping on my knees 
daily and praying for peace is enough. 

Thank you again for your efforts. We are 
grateful. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. RUTH ROPER. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 

FEBRUARY 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This note is being 
sent simply to reiterate our support for your 
continuing efforts on behalf of a settlement 
of the dangerous mess which the administra- 
tion has created in Vietnam. 

Especially are we grateful at the moment 
for your public rebuttal of President John- 
son’s “blind of experience and deaf to hope” 
insult. 

Sine 
Mr. and Mrs. Don E. DUMOND. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Real proud of the 
way you are speaking out about our involve- 
ment (and intervention) in foreign coun- 
tries. 

We face national bankruptcy in trying to 
carry our present great load of foreign com- 
mitments. * * * how can we dare to con- 
tinue it, let alone increase it? 

As you point out, communism is a state 
of mind * * * why should our country try to 
fight it with men, weapons, and possibly 
bombs for other countries? I say, let these 
foreign countries look to their own collec- 
tive thinking, rather than to our might and 
our money, to cure their ills for them. 

A nuclear war could destroy the United 
States in more than one way, for even if 
bombs weren’t dropped directly on our coun- 
try, should they be dropped in the area of 
the North and/or South Pole icecaps, the 
resulting tidal waves from the sudden melt- 
ing of the icecaps would submerge and sink 
this whole country. 

Somebody’s got to have some sense. Keep 
on speaking up for us sensible ones, Sen- 
ator Morse. More power to you. 

Cordially yours, 
Mrs. ETHEL E. THOMPSON. 
MYRTLE POINT, 
. February 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This letter is written to ex- 
press profound appreciation of your efforts 
to reach people and carry this debate on 
Vietnam out where it counts—campuses, 
etc. I feel Kennan; Gore, and Gavin are 
doing their best to secure attention and 
scrutiny of the problem. Inform Senator 
FULBRIGHT of our admiration of his conduct- 
ing the Senate inquiry. There doesn't seem 
to be too much time left to prevent our coun- 
try making further peril-fraught errors in 
foreign policy. But there really is aroused 
Christian conscience actively dissenting 
now. You know that the World is widely 
read in Coos County and the World supports 
your policies in Vietnam. 
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I am also pleased that you are continuing 
to take a farsighted and continuing interest 
in education. More power to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. J. ScHUDDAKAPF. 
SALEM, OREG., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: As one citizen of this 
great country of ours, and as an Oregon 
voter, I wish to express sincere thanks and 
gratitude to you and/or whoever else is re- 
sponsible for the bringing before the Ameri- 
can people (via TV) the vital and important 
discussion now ensuing on issues relating to 
Vietnam and our whole foreign policy. 
Please continue to do all in your power to 
promote as much as possible, this vital in- 
formation being brought before the Ameri- 
can public via TV (the best medium for 
gaining unbiased information). I believe 
there has been much confusion in our coun- 
try regarding attitudes toward Vietnam and 
indeed our whole foreign policy. The present 
discussions being televised, are of great help 
in aiding the American people to more clearly 
understand issues involved. 

It is to be hoped that out of complete “air- 
ing” of all these issues, will emerge a better 
understanding of heretofore a very confusing 
situation (Vietnam for one) and conse- 
quently a more united support among the 
American people brought about to back 
whatever eventual consensus is arrived at as 
to what should be done from now on in Viet- 
mam and so forth. My hope is, like that of 
many other citizens, that America can, out 
of necessary public debate, emerge with a 
more united front than has heretofore (un- 
fortunately) been displayed to the world. 

Again, the whole committee is to be com- 
mended for this step that has been taken 
to “air” the issues of foreign policy in the 
manner you are now pursuing. 

Sincerely, 
HELEN B. PEINE. 
Mrs. Robert H. Peine. 
GRANTS Pass, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: In just a few words, 
you are doing a wonderful job, and we like it. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. R. STOUT, 
FEBRUARY 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
417 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: I would like to thank 
you (for representing Oregon) and extend 
my thanks to all concerned for bringing to 
us, via television, the hearings now in prog- 
Tess concerning the Vietnam war situation. I 
appreciate, especially, Gen. James M. Gavin 
‘whom I am now watching and listening to) 
talking to the American people and giving 
his time and patience to the committee. 
This is terrifically interesting to me and to 
many, many people—I hope. I feel, for the 
first time, as if a breeze were gently moving 
the haze of confusion which, to date, has 
been so prevalent and surrounding the Viet- 
nam war. It is too bad that you each have 
but 10 minutes to discuss with the general, 
but I suppose, with the exception of you and 
& few others, this is necessary in view of the 
fact that some of the Senators seem more 
inclined to talk rather than listen. 

I would like to add that General Gavin 
has given me much to think about and re- 
consider concerning the question of allowing 
Red China to enter the U.N. I wish that 
our Government would also give this some 
very long and serious thought in the very 
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near future. I, too, have felt that a large 
problem with Red China and the world has 
been (and continues to be) isolation from 
the rest of the peoples of this world. 

In closing, it is too bad that President 
Johnson hasn't seen fit to give the commit- 
tee and these hearings his close attention. 
It would seem that he surely could stand 
some better informing on this subject * * * 
indeed, it seems that his choice of advisers 
and informants has been extremely 
bad * * * especially that Edsen man, 

Sincerely, 
Jupy KIME. 

LAKE OSWEGO, OREG. 

SALEM, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I have been listening 
with interest to the open hearings of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee which 
are being televised live from Washington, 
D.C. 

It is a great service being rendered to the 
enlightening of the American people on our 
involvement in South Vietnam. For, after 
all, an informed citizenry is the cornerstone 
of democracy. 

The enclosure which includes a quotation 
by Albert Einstein on nuclear war may be 
of interest to you, if you haven't already seen 
it. 

Respectfully yours, 
FREDA E. COLUMBUS. 


CENTRAL POINT, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: For some time now 

we have been receiving your Washington re- 
ports and would like you to know we agree 
with you on your views about the Vietnam 
war. 
We feel it should be brought before the 
United Nations and not just a few making 
all the decisions. Also that the American 
people should know more about what is going 
on and we don’t mean military strategy to 
aid the enemy. 

We are paying high taxes and sending our 
boys over there and feel we have a right to 
know. 

We feel very fortunate to have a Senator 
who is not afraid to state his views on the 
situation. Keep up the good work. 

Yours truly, 
DarRoLD and FLOY GARMAN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Hon. SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
The Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I commend you 

for your courageous stand regarding Viet- 
nam. 
I have appreciated your efforts in support 
of the position that we should abide by our 
treaty with the United Nations. I think that 
if the administration would have listened 
to your council in this regard months ago 
the U.N. might have received enough real 
support to effectively work toward solutions. 
A great many of your constituents, including 
myself, realize that lasting solutions in Viet- 
nam will not be achieved by military action 
alone. I am convinced that our administra- 
tion has thought almost entirely in terms of 
military solutions. Our lack of support for 
the Mekong Delta project over a year ago, 
surely was & grave mistake. Charles A. Wells, 
editor and publisher of “Between the Lines” 
has indicated that several countries in Asia 
were willing to send free agents to provide 
the necessary defense for the Delta project. 
Rather than support this constructive solu- 
tion, President Johnson turned the respon- 
sibility over to the Pentagon. I hope you 
may have occasion within the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee to work for support of the 
Delta project. 
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Mr. Wells, mentioned above, indicated re- 
cently that it is now practically impossible 
for persons seeking high elective positions 
in our Government to oppose the “military- 
industrial complex.“ I would appreciate 
your thoughtful reaction to this thought. 
I remember President Eisenhower warned 
against this powerful complex as he left 
office. 

I am deeply grateful to you for the excel- 
lent work you are doing in confronting the 
administration and the military and the 
Nation with alternatives to escalation. 

Cordially yours, 
PAUL JEWELL, 
Pastor, Metzger Methodist Church. 


Gop HILL, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear S: I have been watching with great 
interest your recent appearances on televi- 
sion, in the panel discussion of January 30, 
and on the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings. I wish to congratulate you 
on your stated stands, with which I whole- 
heartedly agree, and on your courage in 
stating them in opposition to our President 
and his advisers. I personally feel that we 
are very close to having a dictatorship in 
this country which worries me more than 
Vietnam does and I am grateful to have men 
like you and Senator DIRKSEN and a few 
others who “dare” to speak out against the 
President. 

I am against any escalation of the Vietnam 
war, While my husband is beyond draft age, 
having served in the Marines during the 
Korean war, and my two sons are only 2 and 
8 years old, I would feel very bitter against 
the administration if I did have a loved one 
in Vietnam. 

Being one of the “independent Oregon 
voters” one reads about in news magazines 
and papers, I am very proud to be an Orego- 
nian when I watch our one effectual Senator 
making our views heard. 

I thank you, 
JOANNA J. (Mrs. R.W.) ABBOTT, 


SALEM, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I merely want to go 
on record as approving of your opposition to 
our war by executive order in Vietnam. 

Your recommendation that we work 
through the United Nations is excellent even 
though Vietnam, North, and Red China will 
not be represented in the debate. It seems to 
me to be quite obsolete to keep those whom 
we do not like out of the U.N.; peace will 
hardly be promoted by this kind of 
isolationism. 

Sincerely, 
A. WESTON NIENULA. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to thank you and 
the Fulbright committee for bringing before 
the people the true situation as it now 
stands. 

Like many other Americans, I have ne- 
glected to voice my opinion as to how I felt. 
With mounting fears I have watched the 
escalation of the war and wondered where it 
would lead us. 

When I read of the President's further 
commitment of military as well as monetary, 
I was appalled. Also at the audacity of the 
Saigon government not being willing to sit 
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down at a conference table with representa- 
tives of the National Liberation Front under 
any circumstances. Since the United States 
is supplying the greatest burden, military 
as well as money, I do not agree with this 
highhanded policy. 

I am opposed to staying in Vietnam. In 
the year that we have been there I do not see 
that we have accomplished enough to war- 
rant our staying. Enough of our men have 
lost their lives. Which is better, for us to 
lose face, or thousands more of our young 
men to lose their lives. 

In the eyes of the world we are losing our 
image by being in Vietnam. We speak of 
peace, while we continue to send in troops. 
How can we hope for a peaceful settlement as 
long as we continue on this course. 


Sincerely, 
HELEN NEUSCHWANDER. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator Morse. 


Dear SENATOR: We thank God for you and 
your courage. We know the pressures against 
you must be terrific. 

If more people weren't afraid we are cer- 
tain there would be more voicing their 
support. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. W. BUMBARGER. 
WHITESPIRES UNITED 
PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
Albany, Oreg., February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I wholeheartedly 
support your efforts to open a full debate 
in Congress on the Vietnam question and 
on the military strategy being pursued there 
by the administration. President Johnson 
should feel increasing pressure upon him to 
seek honorable alternatives to his present 
policies. 

Although well intended, it does not appear 
that these policies can achieve the desired 
results. It appears far more likely they will 
lead to a major war in Asia which could drag 
on for years or escalate into a nuclear en- 
counter, in which case nobody wins and 
everybody loses. In light of these facts it is 
clear that to get the Vietnam war to the 
conference table is in the national interest. 

I do not think criticism of the Vietnam 
war is confined to a minority of leftwing 
agitators. In reality many citizens are deeply 
troubled about it, but do not voice their 
misgivings out of loyalty to their country 
and their Government. These misgivings are 
shared by many of the best minds in the 
United States as well as among our allies 
in Western Europe. 

As an outspoken critic of President John- 
son’s policies on this issue I hope you gain 
the support of many of your colleagues in 
Congress. I am sending this letter to Sena- 
tors MANSFIELD, FULBRIGHT, and DIRKSEN. 
No matter how difficult this task, it will be 
easier to prevent an all-out war than it would 
be to stop one once it got started. 

I support the statement on Vietnam issued 
by the general board of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches on December 3, 1965, together 
with the peace efforts of Pope Paul VI. 

Very truly and respectfully yours, 
ROBERT C. DUNCAN, 

Stated Supply Pastor. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 

Februdry 7, 1966. 

Str: My wife and I had occasion to see 
your portion of the interview with General 
Gavin on the CBS Special of this date. 

Although I have had occasion to disagree 
with you in the past and undoubtedly I will 
disagree with you in the future; I admire 
your stand on Vietnam. 
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I admire your stand on the issue that we 
should have a declaration of war by Con- 
gress, as Opposed to our present nebulous 
state. 

I only hope that more of your colleagues 
follow your example. 

Sincerely yours, 
Gary F. HART. 


CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: As one of your con- 
stituents I wish to commend you for your 
unwillingness to go along with the Vietnam 
warfare without careful exploration and 
questioning. I feel so inadequately in- 
formed about what is going on. But I am 
far from convinced that we should be there, 
and even further from being convinced that 
we will achieve what we say we want by 
staying there. 

I think President Johnson's “peace offen- 
sive” was to the good, but couched in terms 
which were certain to arouse resistance and 
resentment. To extend an olive branch, yet 
at the same time to threaten to clobber if it 
is not accepted, seems to me designed to 
obtain rejection rather than acceptance. 
Why must we always flaunt riches and 
power? 

This problem, of course, goes much be- 
yond Vietnam. How can we negotiate with 
China when we bend every effort to keep her 
out of the United Nations? How can we 
hope to be regarded as peaceloving when we 
ring the perimeters of other nations with 
arms and troops? Are our so-called enemies 
all unreasonable persons? 

Virtue is neither side’s exclusive posses- 
sion. I hope we can take this point of view, 
and feel that national honor is best assured 
by humbling power and force in order to 
obtain peace and understanding, 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER A, KIRKENDALL. 
PORTLAND, OREG., February 8, 1966. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: On the question of 
the war in Vietnam. It is hard for me to 
understand how any civilized person, with 
as much as a grammar school education, 
could say that the U.S. Government is justi- 
fied in intervening in the internal affairs of 
a small nation like Vietnam, by sending our 
armed military forces to that country and 
ordering such forces to bomb and kill and 
destroy the lives and property of those peo- 
ple. You and some other Members of Con- 
gress, have deliberately and consistently 
spoken out against this outrageous and law- 
less policy of President Johnson's of inter- 
vention. I am in full accord with your 
views, which I feel safe in saying, are gain- 
ing the support of more and more people by 
the hour, and I sincerely commend you and 
others who have spoken out and fought 
against those barbarous military actions 
which have taken place by our Armed Forces 
in Vietnam. 

Respectfully, 
CHARLES E. WOODWARD, 
ROGUE RIVER, 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sir: I am writing my thanks to you, 
for your courageous outspoken, stand on 
Vietnam—the more we have to speak up for 
us—the thousands who are against our in- 
volvement in Vietnam—because—for every 
active one, there are a thousand inactive 
ones. 

I have just finished a trip, from the Ca- 
nadian border to the Mexican border, ques- 
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tioning people on their views of Vietnam, 
and sir, with no exceptions, everyone I spoke 
to was against this war, this sacrificing of 
our young men—it just doesn’t make sense 
to anyone; and we so desperately need your 
help in voicing our views. 

Many have written to the Pope, and to 
Prime Minister Wilson, and many others, 
for their help in this matter; we are in- 
deed a desperate people, afraid to speak up, 
as the Government will call us Communist, 
if our views differ from them. 

Again we thank you sir. 

Sincerely, 
EMILY S. BELTROME. 


CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I admire your cour- 
age and respect your integrity, and am hon- 
ored to be one of your constituents. I be- 
lieve that your outspoken opposition to our 
policy in Vietnam has been largely respon- 
sible for forcing overall reconsideration by 
the administration. 

On legal, moral, and tactical grounds I am 
with you and Senator FULBRIGHT., 


Earnestly, 
WINIFRED E. FRANCIs. 
MILWAUKIE, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am writing this 
letter to thank you for the stand you are 
taking in the war in Vietnam. 

I think we should bring our men home 
and give up the fight as I do not think we 
are doing enough good to warrant what it 
will cost us in the lives of our men who are 
fighting. 

I think we should solve some of the prob- 
lems we have in our own country before try- 
ing to solve other peoples’ problems. I am 
sure that would be a full-time job. I think 
President Johnson has made a great mis- 
take in getting involved in Vietnam and we 
should get out before it is too late. 

Keep up your good work and good luck. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. ALENE CROFT. 


FEBRUARY 7, 1966, 
SENATOR Morse: I support your stand on 
the Vietnam issue. Most of my colleagues 
are also behind your views. 
Sincerely yours, 
GENE KOIVUNEN, 
Student, University of Oregon. 


OREGON CITY, OREG., 
February 12, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Do keep on trying. There 
are many more than these clippings indicate, 
who support you—and surely there is more 
support for peace everywhere, than before 
you began. 

Your speech at Boston University echoed 
my thoughts—‘How can one man—John- 
son—go running off to Hawaii making ‘com- 
mitments’ while congress sits and waits for 
him and his henchmen?” 

Listening to the foreign relations hear- 
ings, many of us took hope that we still have 
a Congress. But he still seems able to over- 
ride all opposition. And, of course, many 
Congressmen must have been so busy getting 
hitching posts for constituents that they 
didn’t know or care where he was leading us. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, DONALD SUTHERLAND, 
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THE PEOPLE SPEAK ON DRAFT 


To the Eprror: 

The difference between fighting in a muddy 
hole in Vietnam and living in a cozy berth 
on a college campus is simply too great to 
ignore the proposal by Senator Morse that 
no draftees be sent to Vietnam. 

The pictures of bearded beatniks and other 
juvenile intellectuals protesting from the 
snug security of their college status adds acid 
to the contrast between them and those 
either not as intelligent or wealthy, or both, 
who must, instead, face the very real prospect 
of death in the humid jungles of southeast 
Asia. 

Compound this contrast with an intelli- 
gence test that Sergeant York wouldn't even 
have been able to read plus a physical exam 
that eliminates professional athletes and you 
have a set of fair standards for draft eligi- 
bility that approaches the absurd. 

It's easy to say someone must do the dirty 
job and we must conserve our intellectual 
elite (who also have the financial resources 
to go to college), but I'd hate to be the one 
who has to explain to parents of Vietnam 
victims that their son was not smart enough 
or not wealthy enough to stay home with 
some of the bearded wonders who frequent 
our college campuses today. 

ALDEN MUNSON. 


MORE FAIR 


To the EDITOR: 

Lyle H. Johnson, registrar at Eastern Ore- 
gon College and La Grande draft board mem- 
ber for 11 years, quit the draft board in 
protest over the student classification policy 
whereby the grade status of a young boy is 
the criterion that determines whether or not 
he will be drafted or get to finish his educa- 
tion—and may possibly be the criterion that 
will decide as to whether he will live or die. 
I heartily agree with Mr. Johnson when he 
stated that the so-called slower students 
often turned out to be among the more bril- 
liant men. 

In our democracy, we try to give our chil- 
dren an equal chance at education, with- 
standing personal economics, but we do not 
start from the cradle teaching them that 
the GPA is the criterion of life. Maybe we 
should. However, these boys should be given 
an equal chance when it comes to the draft 
according to our standards of democracy. 
As Mr. Johnson stated further, “Even a ran- 
dom selection of students would be more 
fair than drafting them on the basis of 
grade point averages, or a test.” 

My boys are only average students hoping 
to get the chance to finish their education in 
technical training or colleges locally, but I 
shall feel as deeply about their absence to 
fight a war and chances of survival as will 
the mother of a “brain child” that is allowed 
to remain home. 

Put it on an equal basis. At least when 
my boys go, I'll have the comfort of know- 
ing they weren’t “second-class citizens.” I 
also know that this thought is voiced by 
many other mothers who love and cherish 
their “average GPA sons.” 

Mrs. J. R. HARTFIELD. 


REAL IDEALS 


To the EDITOR: 

I read with great interest the story head- 
lined in the Sunday Oregonian: ‘Morse 
Challenges President's War Power.” 

We in Oregon have good reason to be proud 
of Senator Morse, and our other political 
leaders—Senator NEUBERGER, Governor Hat- 
field, and Representatives GREEN and ULL- 
MAN—who are all playing leading roles in 
the courageous resistance to further escala- 
tion of the Vietnamese war. 

Senator Morse, in particular is revealing 
himself as a great American. He remains 
insistently devoted to the real ideals of our 
society at a time when too many of our 
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countrymen are succumbing to a worship of 
military prowess. 
CAROL URNER. 
ONLY? 
To the EDITOR: 

Living a harsh and substandard existence 
with ever so many sacrifices all through their 
boyhood days, they held their heads high, 
nevertheless, and believed in the saying: “My 
country, right or wrong.. 

Drafted at 18, they were sent to Vietnam, 
postponing their youthful dreams and aspi- 
rations for a time. After all, their beloved 
country came first. That was about a year 


ago. 

Just recently this terse UPI news report: 
“Only two marines killed in Kien Hoa skir- 
mish.” 

The impact of their death report was al- 
most too much for the parents.. And what 
did they mean by the word “only”? Their 
little boys meant more to them than all the 
gold and silver and crown jewels in all the 
world. 

The cold and impersonal word “only” had 
no rightful place in the context of that news 
report. 

L. W. FREIER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran MR. MorsE: I am writing this letter 
to let you know that I support your views on 
Vietnam. 

Tonight I talked to my son (who turned 18 
in December) at Oregon State University. 
His spirits were so low, and I gathered that 
the general morale of the young men has hit 
a new low. The pressures and adjustments 
of the first year of college are being com- 
pounded by the uncertainties of the draft 
boards whose policies appear to change from 
day to day. This threat which hangs over 
their heads has an adverse effect on 
achievement. 

It is not because one wants to shirk his 
responsibilities or is unpatriotic, but this war 
seems to be so futile, to have no good reason 
for being, although I have tried to have an 
open mind and have truly tried to see the 
other point of view. 

This is why I am writing to let you know 
that I support your stand on the war in 
Vietnam. 

Yours sincerely, 
WILLIAM C, HAGLAN. 
FAITH UNITED CHURCH, 
Portland, Oreg., February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear SENATOR MoRsE: Your reply to Presi- 
dent Johnson's criticism of those who coun- 
sel retreat was extremely well stated. As I 
recently wrote your colleague, Senator NEU- 
BERGER, it is a relief to find that Members of 
Congress have at last found their voices. The 
idea that just because a proposal or policy is 
about the Vietnam war, therefore, it is a 
good one, constitutes a dangerous path for 
our Nation. A careful investigation of every 
policy, especially of an undeclared war, is of 
utmost importance, 

Yours very truly, 
Roy R. WINKELMANN. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I feel that I must 
write to you and tell you how much I admire 
you for the stand you have taken on Viet- 
nam. I have watched the Senate hearings 
with great interest. As one who loves her 
country deeply, I am terribly concerned with 
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our involvement in Asia. To see our great 
Constitution ignored is hard to take. 
Keep up the good work. Many of us from 
Oregon are behind you, as are many people 
throughout the country. 
Very truly yours, 
HELEN SKIPWORTH WALLSINGER. 


TILLAMOOK, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Str: Stick to your guns on this Vietnam 
war. I honestly believe four out of five men 
in the street are with you. Polls and be 
damned. 

Challenge your opponents to hold a na- 
tional election on the issue. Just dare them. 

We, the people, fight the battle, shed the 
blood, and pay the bills. Why should our 
wishes be ignored? 

Signed, just another taxpayer. 

Don TRASK. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: May I Say, I agree 
with you on the Vietnam situation. I com- 
mend you for taking a firm stand. 

Yours truly, 
J. GriscHow. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 5, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I was extremely 
proud of the responsible statements con- 
cerning the war in Vietnam you made on 
the television debate Sunday, January 31. 
I am also proud of the part you have taken 
in the Senate investigation of our actions in 
Vietnam. 

Thank you for representing Oregonians so 
well. 

Sincerely. 
Marsory B. HUBBARD. 


— 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR MORSE: All through the years 
you have done a wonderful job for the people 
of Oregon and the Nation. 

You have the support of many people on 
the question of Vietnam. This country has 
not been this divided since the Civil War. 
We the people have been sold down the 
river by Congress not doing the job they 
were elected to do. When are they going 
to get on their feet and act? 

The munition’s makers are gambling this 
war will not turn into a nuclear war. This 
is madness. We all know what happened in 
Japan when the war lords took over in the 
thirties. 

I have an only son who has been called to 
be trained to be a butcher of people he has 
nothing against. Vietnam or Vietcong. 

It has been reported in the Oregon news- 
papers that the draft boards are scraping 
the bottom of the barrel and we have not 
begun to fight China. If Congress has not 
the guts to act, then let us as Americans 
vote on it. 

It may be that the draft law can be 
changed to read the first to go would be all 
men 80 years old on down the line includ- 
ing Congressmen, 

I know you are doing all you can and may 
God bless you for it. I hope you get some 
help from these other Congressmen that 
are taking pay from the American people and 
doing nothing. 

I went through hell on Leyte and Oki- 
nawa in World War II—with the 96th Divi- 
sion, as a combat engineer, 321st Company 
C—a war to end wars. 

Yours, Truly 
Cuas. C. GEORGE. 
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P. S.— We would like to see and hear you 
more often on TV. My friend and I would 
contribute what we can. You are getting 
home to a lot of people. 

ALBANY, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Stick to your olive branch, 
let the others stick to their guns. This type 
of “big shot” isn’t getting heard ‘round the 
world these days. I am so proud of you. 

Thoreau has said that one can sit a risk 
as well as run one. Thank Heaven you are 
in there pitching for us. You shall be re- 
membered long after the warmongers are 
swept into the dustpan of oblivion. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs, MARIE PHELPS. 
; EUGENE, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Having received sev- 
eral letters from me during the past year 
indicating my appreciation and support for 
your Vietnam stand, you will not be surprised 
to hear that I strongly approve of the cur- 
rent hearings on our foreign policy in the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

It seems to me that the climate of opinion 
about the war, here in Oregon and through- 
out the country, has changed markedly since 
you first began to speak out clearly and 
forcefully against the Vietnam war. Sadden- 
ing as it is to think of the hundreds of people, 
Vietnamese and American, who have lost 
their lives in recent months because the 
warning you brought was not heeded, it is 
at least somewhat encouraging to know that 
a person who continues to champion reason- 
able and ethical conduct in foreign affairs 
does gradually build up support for his posi- 
tion. As a citizen of Oregon I am proud 
of you. Keep up the good work. 

Sincerely, 
Leona E. TYLER. 


MEDFORD, OREG., 
February 8, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It pleases me to 
know we have a Senator from Oregon who 
has the guts to say what he believes in his 
conscience and best judgment to be the best 
policy for the approach to the Vietnam. 

Your attitude and questions are in com- 
plete accord to my own feelings about our 
present policy which is surely heading us 
head on to another world war that will make 
other wars seem like backyard squabbles 
with neighbors. 

The further we stick our noses into other 
people’s business the harder it is to pull it 
out again and still save face. 

Our President is doing just what you said 
in committee meeting. Following Barry 
Goldwater’s campaign speeches which were 
only intended to get votes. Like the rest 
of his utterances, which were irresponsible 
because he was not the President and he 
was not in a position to have to follow 
through on his rantings. 

I sincerely hope you will be our Senator 
for many more years to come. 

Yours very truly, 
Henry G. CORBIN. 
> PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Congratulations to you. 
This letter is a protest against the present 
use of our power in Vietnam. 

I will not make this letter long. Suffice 
it to say I am an informed citizen as much 
as any layman can be by reading about and 
listening to both sides of the question. 

There is no need for a response to this 
letter. I want it used as a statistic against 
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our present policy in Vietnam. I can ex- 
plain my reasons if it were ever necessary. 

I'm not a pacifist, a crackpot, naive, or 
a Communist. I am a Democrat and I de- 
plore our big-bomb attitude and our great 
power being used as it is. 

i Yours truly, 

Mrs. RUTH ASHFORD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
417 Old Senate Building, 
Washington D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am 100 percent with you 
on your stand on Vietnam war. 

I am one of these folks who have become 
disenchanted with the way the whole thing 
is being handled. -This thing needs to be 
deescalated back down to our 15,000 to 20,000 
advisers we started with in Vietnam. Better 
yet turn it over to the United Nations. I 
am for doing our part, but only with eco- 
nomic aid and not with the lives of any 
American unless he volunteers. All the other 
nations seem to be sending only volunteers. 

Also, lets trim that budget back down to 
100 billion and reduce taxes. I don’t sub- 
scribe to this we are a rich and healthy na- 
tion and can afford to take care of the whole 
world. 

I'd like to see more opposition to all these 
requests for more money to finance more 
giveaway programs. 

Sincerely, 
Leroy W. MILLER. 
ESTACADO, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sir: We listened to your discussion 
on TV yesterday, and I want you to know 
that we are 100 percent for you. 

Just stick to your guns and keep up the 
fight. Also please try and stop some of these 
big giveaway programs to foreign countries. 

I take this time to thank you for the job 
you have done for our country. 

We, “my wife and I” are Democrats, but 
we can’t go along with President Johnson's 
views. 

Respectfully yours, 
HAROLD R. BAKER. 

P.S—Would you please put me on your 
mailing list? 

SALEM, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sir: I thank God we have a Senator 
that knows what is right for the people of 
the United States, as well as the rest of the 
world. Stick to your guns. 

History will prove you are right if we live 
long enough for someone to write about it. 
I don't think the people know what is going 
on. 

As long as we are losing men and money 
the commies are getting just what they want, 
or they would ask for peace. 

As for the right-to-work law, I feel that 
it should not be repealed, although I have 
been a union member most of my 72 years. 

Yours truly, 
G. D. LAND, 


HILLSBORO, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

DEAR SENATOR: Thank you for standing so 
loyally by your convictions in regard to Viet- 
nam. I'm sure there are thousands of 
Americans with the same sane logic. 

The enclosed clipping by the writer in 
Saigon coincides with your views, showing 
that the goal of our Government is not to 
help the Vietnam people as a good neighbor 
as President Johnson voices to the people, 
but to occupy, dictate or rather, supervise 
the government of this small Asian country. 
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Why? To profit by war? Are the citizens 
of America to be governed by one man's 
dictates? i 

I have wondered how I, one person, can 
help. The only way I know is the Master's 
way, to pray Our Father—Thy will be done 
in earth as it is heaven.” For in Psalms 
22:28 it is written: “For the kingdom is the 
Lord’s: and He is the governor among the 
nations.” 

Oregon is proud of you. Keep your faith 
strong in “the Governor among the nations” 
and all must be well. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs, HENRIETTA I. HARRISON. 
WHY ARE WE FIGHTING? 
(By Takashi Oka) 

Saicon.—"We cannot wait until the coun- 
tryside is pacified in order to negotiate,” the 
professor earnestly said. “We must fight, 
we must pacify, we must negotiate—all at 
the same time.” 

I cannot disclose the professor’s name, 
for what he said is contrary to official Saigon 
policy, and freedom of speech is still se- 
verely rationed in wartime South Vietnam. 
But he is a man who was imprisoned under 
the Ngo Dinh Diem regime, and who served 
in a short-lived legislative body appointed 
by one of the post-Diem governments. To- 
day he represents one of the more conserva- 
tive elements among South Vietnamese in- 
tellectuals dissatisfied with the military gov- 
ernment’s adamant stand against negotia- 
tions with Hanoi. 

“My students don't like the war,” he said, 
“but they are willing to go and serve in the 
Army. So are the young men from my vil- 
lage. But more and more, they are asking, 
“Why are we fighting?’. And no one gives 
them a clear answer. Anticommunism is not 
enough. 

“They certainly were not fighting for Ngo 
Dinh Diem, in the days when he was in 
power. They are not willing today to fight 
simply for Diem's replacement. They aren't 
fighting for the generals. 

“A Vietnamese will fight only to defend 
what he feels really belongs to him, He will 
fight for a regime if he can be sure it is his 
own regime. He will not fight for a person, 
nor for a corporation. 

“Now that the question of negotiations 
with Hanoi has come up, it is more impor- 
tant than ever that we obtain a government 
that really represents the people of South 
Vietnam. Who has the credentials to nego- 
tiate on behalf of the people of South Viet- 
nam? Not the generals; nor this or that 
man. Unless we have a government repre- 
senting the majority of the people of South 
Vietnam, peace cannot be realized.” 

Prime Minister Nguyen Cao Ky has an- 
nounced that elections for a representative 
government will be held in 2 years. The 
professor and his friends feel this is too long 
to wait. “It will be the Vietcong who will 
be holding the elections, if we wait that 
long,” said one of them. 

“Americans say that the war is going bet- 
ter now,” the professor continued. “But 
this is not because of the actions of the Viet- 
namese side. It is only because of the Amer- 
icans. And the war is going better only in 
the field, in the sense that more Vietcong 
are being killed. 

“But for the population, the war isn’t 
going better—it’s worse. Last year there 
were no Vietcong in my village, which is 15 
kilometers from a large city. Now there are 
at least five. Between my village and the 
city there is a pagoda, where Buddhist nuns 
run a dispensary. Recently the Vietcong 
came there and asked the nuns for money 
and drugs. Now the nuns have had to leave 
their pagoda, for fear of what the Vietcong 
might do. 

“The question for us is not how to make 
war—it is how to pacify, to reconstruct.” In 
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the professor's view, the Government could 
not pacify the countryside effectively so long 
as it remained a closed corporation of gen- 
erals. 

> Younger intellectuals are far more fiery 
than this professor. “We cannot go on like 
this much longer,” a university instructor 
said: “We must have negotiations. But I 
don’t think the Americans want to negoti- 
ate.“ f 

When I suggested that it was Premier 
Ky’s government, rather than Washington, 
which distrusted negotiations, the young 
man cried, Do you think that with 200,000 
foreign troops in our country, we are ‘still 
independent. We don’t have representative 
government here; and the Americans don't 
want us to have a representative govern- 
ment, because this will make things more 
difficult for them.” 

“Are you saying that you want the Amer- 
icans to leave?“ I asked. 

“No,” he replied. “All I am saying is that 
we, the people of Vietnam, had nothing to 
do with inviting the American troops to 
come here in such quantity. It was the gen- 
erals that invited them, and the generals are 
not representative. We need the Americans, 
but only as friends, not ds an occupation 
force.” í 1 

These comments reflect the growing es- 
trangement between the generals ruling 
South Vietnam and the intellectual com- 
munity, including students. The generals 
have branded their opponents as parlor poli- 
ticians and draft-dodging youth who prefer 
the comforts of the city to hard toil in the 
field. There is an element of truth in the 
accusation, but as long as the generals them- 
selves do not lead exemplary lives, the popu- 
lation at large is not likely to respond to ap- 
peals for greater sacrifice. Meanwhile dis- 
content grows over the military regime's 
unimaginative and restrictive attitudes on a 
host of issues from negotiations to press cen- 
sorship. Sooner or later the discontent 
tends to crystallize into a form of anti- 
Americanism, on the assumption that the 
overwhelming American presence in South 
Vietnam makes Washington responsible for 
everything that goes on in the country. 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
f January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank God for your 
courageous action in this matter of Vietnam. 
I have the feeling that your committee is the 
last desperate hope we have to avoid a 
massive land war in Asia. All our young men 
of this generation and all our national re- 
sources could go down that rathole, with 
no success, 

I hope that you wil! look into the matter 
of the Michelin rubber plantations, which 
apparently have been protected by our troops, 
and which have gone on operating at great 
profit, even though war was waged all about 
for all these years. Not much is printed 
about it, but one gets the feeling that this 
war may have been originally supported to 
protect the property rights of very large cor- 
porations, and that the whole thing got out 
of the relatively simple war we thought was 
needed to do this. A simple holding opera- 
tion to maintain vested interests, gotten out 
of hand because the native population 
resisted—is this a possible explanation of 
this war which seems so inexplicable? Eisen- 
hower said that 80 percent of the people 
would vote for communism—we do not fight 
communism in Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia, 
Russia, and numerous other places where the 
majority supports it. 

This is a matter which deserves the atten- 
tion of your committee, in any case, if only 
to dispel the impression that we are fighting 
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to maintafn the stock market quotations for 
Michelin. In any case, we are using the most 
modern weapons to fight primitive people, 
against whom we have not declared war—so 
we deserve an explanation of why we must 
use these means, and what ends we hope to 
attain. My two sons will undoubtedly be 
drafted into this war if it does not stop; and 
at present it seems the most senseless and 
immoral war of modern times. 
Sincerely yours, 
ELIZABETH GRUDIN. 
Mrs. ARNOLD GRUDIN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., ` 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We have just heard 
you and four other Senators in a panel on 
Vietnam. I agree with you perfectly, have 
said the same all the while. This is for the 
U.N. to settle. May someone see the light. 
And may the world finally have peace. 

May I remind you that I helped elect you 
originally as a Republican? Today you were 
more convincing than the GOP panel mem- 
ber. I’m sure you have no affinity for the 
Great Society. Come on back to the Repub- 
licans; all is forgiven. 

Most sincerely, 
VIVIAN BRUGGER 
Mrs. Andrew J. Brugger. 
5 


CORVALLIS, OREG., 
January 28, 1966. 

Dear Mr. Morse: Thank God for your out- 
spoken opposition to Government policy and 
war in Vietnam. Keep, up the good work. 
We are appalled by the U.S. international ir- 
responsibility in these critical days. 

We also hope that you will help to see that 
some bill for home rule for Washington, D.C., 
gets through both Houses of Congress this 
year, y 

Sincerely yours, 
Portia B, FOSTER, 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 19, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR Morse: I want to congratu- 
late you on your stand concerning the war in 
Vietnam and hope you can make your voice 
heard even more forcibly on the floor of the 
Senate this session. It is agonizing to see the 
United States trying to police the whole world 
and particularly so escalating the situation in 
South Vietnam that we are in considerable 
danger of setting off World War IlI—and for 
what? There may be some feasibility in the 
argument we were pledged to help this nation 
in case of Communist aggression, but “help” 
in the form of a police action seeking to stave 
off the Vietcong and “help” in the form of 
the all-out war it has become, without laying 
the matter before the United Nations, with- 
out the President seeking a formal declara- 
tion by Congress, is, I think, not only mud- 
dled foreign policy, but terribly dangerous. 

I think, too, there is a neat point in seman~ 
tics involved here. When we talk about 
“freedom and democracy” and these 
things for all nations, theoretically we may 
be in the right, but bringing it down to hard- 
core reality, how can we project our concept 
of democracy onto nations where a high rate 
of illiteracy prevails, where there has been no 
background or education in democratic prin- 
ciples, and where every political wind that 
blows can bring on a different government? 
I have twice heard statements from reputable 
reporters that should some kind of peace be 
made and elections opened, if the Vietnamese 
wish to elect a Vietcong government, then 
there isn't a thing we can do about it. Is it 
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for this we are fighting and young men dying 
every day? 

It is becoming apparent even to the most 
utopian thinkers in this country, that we 
simply can’t eradicate communism, that Red 
China and Russia are probably going to con- 
tinue Communist for decades to come, and 
that the best hope for our own economy and 
the world is to try to get along with them, 
but to keep a sharp watch on any aggression 
that would threaten our own Monroe Doc- 
trine. We simply can’t be policeman to the 
world, Sadly enough, what we may think is 
championship other nations consider aggres- 
sion and imperialism. F 

President Johnson’s state of the Union 
message certainly had an “Alice in Wonder- 
land’ concept—bigger and better war, bigger 
and better domestic programs, and if we don’t 
have the money, just saddle the middle class 
with more taxes. 

In the Oregonian of January 17 there was 
an editorial entitled “Gravediggers,” imput- 
ing this term to anyone who opposes or criti- 
cizes the war in Vietnam, which I think is 
quite shocking, carrying ominous overtones 
of the very thing we are supposedly fighting 
for—the five freedoms. The editor seems to 
think we should be 100 percent behind the 
war effort and-to object to it is to fall for the 
Communist line. Well, a lot of fine people 
must fall in this category then, according to 
such a concept, like yourself, Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, Representative Wyarr, Governor Mark 
Hatfield, James Reston of the New York 
Times, Emmett Hughes of Newsweek, editors 
of Saturday Review of Literature, etc. There 
is a real threat to our way of life in com- 
munism, I'm not denying that, but we've 
made communism such a national bogeyman 
its gigantic shadow obscures our own com- 
monsense and the sturdy pioneer qualities 
which made this country great. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. J. S. MOZZANINI. 


GRANTS Pass, OREG., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Sénate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Despite the fact the cards 
were stacked against you numberwise on 
Sunday’s television program, you gave a 
most excellent account of yourself and your 
position. Your repeated words directed at 
the President was a brilliant stroke. This 
alone will elevate your status considerably 
in the minds and hearts of your constit- 
uents. Your remarks, “If we escalate the 
war we invite Red China to wage a major 
aggression against us"; “How can we forget 
1945 so soon”; “What makes us think we 
have the resources or manpower to police 
the world”; “The United States has violated 
the Geneva accords” and your remarks 
anent the administration’s “fooling” the 
American people as did Hitler and his Gov- 
ernment the German people, gave you status, 
Senator, as the truth will. . 

I have often disagreed with your stand on 
some issues—sometimes you make a lot of 
us angry but, by God, I give you this—in 
my book you are honest, sincere, and almost 
unthinkable under this administration en- 
dowed with an abundance of intestinal 
fortitude. 

With lifelong service in the Coast Guard 
behind me and thinking as a professional 
naval career man, my sentiments are that 
it is a crying shame we are pulling our 
young people out of college and subjecting 
them to the draft. If we must “police” 
southeast Asia then let us do it with our 
professional military people. This is what 
they are being paid for. 

Would like you to read the enclosed edi- 
torial from the Grants Pass Courier of Feb- 
ruary 2. The writer, H.L. E., is one Harry L. 
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Elliott, our new editor, formerly of the Sac- 
ramento Bee. That he is a rabid Republican 
is his prerogative. I can tolerate his sniping 
at some issues of the Great Society; in fact, 
I often go along with him, but when he 
comes out with “nothing” off the top of his 
head as in the enclosed piece, I have to take 
issue with him—and I have. 

Maintain your position, Senator. Your 
colleagues on Sunday’s program lost a lot of 
friends in southern Oregon. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN JAMES MURRAY. 


MILWAUKIE, OREG., February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I watched the hearings on tele- 
vision this morning of which you were a part. 
I am very concerned and interested in the 
AID program which has received. some ad- 
verse publicity recently about some of the 
operations in Vietnam. I may have missed 
some of the testimony and questions, but I 
didn't hear anything about the AID money 
that is used on the black market by some 
United States personnel and South Vietnam- 
ese and which ultimately ends up in the 
pocket or bank of the Vietcong. 

Many of our people are questioning our 
rightness and purpose in the conflict and 
procedure in Vietnam. We who are loyal, 
patriotic Americans are encouraged to sup- 
port the administration’s policy in this con- 
flict and to voice this support for the morale 
of our boys” in Vietnam. But who is being 
more demoralizing? These poor children are 
sent in to fight an enemy who must laugh 
themselves sick at the round-robin attempts 
to search and destroy in those horrible, un- 
familiar jungles and who is being financially 
aided by the tax money of the folks back 
home. I resent this terribly, and I don’t 
care if its gone on in every war we've ever 
been in. It’s still wrong. 

We have been treated to a recent drama of 
whether to continue bombing North Vietnam 
or not. Past history and experience shows 
us that adversity only sharpens determina- 
tion. If 9 months of bombing didn’t do any 
good why in the world start it all over again? 

Why are we allowing our allies, particularly 
England to continue to supply North Viet- 
nam? I believe that if we were to become a 
great deal more adamant about this, it would 
help. What friends our foreign aid has made. 

I have long defended some of our govern- 
mental decisions and people such as Robert 
McNamara. What about this munitions 
strike which lasted a month? Surely, there 
was no big crisis, but could this happen again 
and what about future mistakes? “Our 
boys” are still, for the most part, babes, sent 
out into this jungle war, created by God 
knows who, and they deserve to at least die 
with the best equipment and protection 
they can give them. I resent any misman- 
agement and inefficiency on the part of our 
acknowledged, brilliant Secretary of Defense. 

I was aware of the last administration’s 
attitude of “the masses are asses” theory, 
and perhaps we are. Perhaps we can’t master 
our own destiny, but it is our heritage and 
I will not stand by and see my five draft-age 
nephews placed on the altar of sacrifice in 
Vietnam without voicing my opinion of this 
secretive and hopelessly complex war in 
which we are never sure who the good guys 
and the bad guys are. No wonder they are 
sacred. No wonder they dodge the draft. 
The Vietnam conflict is coming closer to 
home and I trust these hearings will get 
some definite results and answers from the 
administration. 

Thank you for your time. 

Sincerely, 
JACQUELINE DEPLOIS: 

P.S.—Please forgive this messy letter, but 
if I don’t send this right now I'll tear it up 
and remain a part of the mass. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Bravo. Your inten- 
tion of not being present at committee meet- 
ings with Mr. Rusk and the Secretary of De- 
fense, Mr. McNamara, that are not held in 
public is so right. 

I feel strongly that our President, Mr. 
Rusk, and Mr. McNamara have forgotten that 
we, the people, exist, or should I say, we the 
people have failed to make known our senti- 
ments? 

World war III must be averted even if we 
take a step backward. Only through peace 
can we be a strong Nation in any attempts 
to make this world better for the masses. 

You make so much sense I can’t under- 
stand why more support does not come your 
way. Only when it is too late, I fear, they 
will see “light.” 

I back you 100 percent. 

Yours truly, 
GENEORA J. NEWBERRY, 
Mrs. Charles L. Newberry. 
„EUGENE, OREG., 
January 10, 1966. 

Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Senator: This is my first letter 
to a Senator. I feel I must write and voice 
my protest against the war in Vietnam. I 
am not a Communist nor radical (either 
way) but a plain old American who doesn't 
think we have any business over there. We 
cannot help every country that asks us for 
help. 

My husband and I traveled many miles 
over the western half of the United States 
(10 States) last fall, and I’d say that at least 
80 to 85 percent of the people that we talked 
to, are very disappointed in President John- 
son’s foreign policy in Vietnam. 

I don't feel that it is our responsibility to 
“police” the whole world, It's no wonder so 
many countries hate us. 

Also, how can a handful of men in Wash- 
ington get us so involved in such a fierce 
war without the sanction of the Senate and 
House? These men in Washington are re- 
sponsible for the bloodshed of our fine men, 
who want to live as much as they do. 

So, I say, let's get out of Vietnam now be- 
fore it spreads any farther. We can still hold 
our heads high. It will make our President 
stand taller in the eyes of the people by 
getting out than drawing us into world 
war III. 

Most sincerely, 
ESTHER E. LINDEEN. 
MEDFORD, OREG., 
January 8, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S: Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: I respectfully request 
that you continue to do all in your power to 
end the participation of the United States 
in the war in Vietnam. In no way can our 
participation in such a war be justified, and 
it is a war that can never be won. It is no 
more than a useless sacrifice of American 
boys, which could go on forever, and which 
no doubt, if continued, will erupt into 
World War III and eventual destruction of 
the civilized world. 

We have no more business in this war than 
the Germans had in the revolution in Spain, 
which was actually only a training ground 
for them for World War II. I can well under- 
stand the rumblings of the countries around 
Vietnam, when they see the United States 
enter into the Vietnamese revolution, even 
as the Germans did into the Spanish revolu- 
tion, and what else can they think, than 
that the United States is busy preparing to 
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attempt to take over the world? More often 
than not, history does repeat itself. 

We have no backing in this war. The 
United Nations has done all it can do to get 
us to withdraw, and yet we persist. Why? 

We can hope to gain nothing for the 
world, nor for the United States by persist- 
ing in taking part in a revolution where even 
the people we are supposed to be aiding do 
not want our help. We are wasting the lives 
of American boys who may some day be 
needed to protect their own country; and we 
are wasting these lives in a foreign country, 
for a foreign cause, which by any name we 
choose to call it, does not justify our pres- 
ence in the warin Vietnam 

Please continue your good work. We in 
Oregon will not forget it, and Iam sure many 
more States watch you with a great deal of 
interest and approval. Somehow our Presi- 
dent must hear the voice of the people, and 
how else can it be accomplished than 
through our able and learned Representa- 
tives and Senators? 


Sincerely, 
CARVEL WALL. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 8, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: The crowd running 
our Government in Washington has me so 
upset over their foreign policy, both military 
and political, that I don’t know what to do. 
I am a small businessman with a family of 
two children and my wife. We have been 
married 24 years, our son is 20 years of age 
and our daughter is 19, and both attend OSU. 

I was in the Navy from 1942 to 1945, and 
for this reason we found it necessary to post- 
pone having our family, even though we were 
very eager to have children. However, I felt 
that what I was fighting for was both neces- 
sary and worthwhile. I certainly can’t say 
that I feel the same about this senseless war 
in Vietnam where thousands of our young 
men are being committed and where thou- 
sands are to die in this distant and un- 
fortunate little country for a policy which is 
creating new Communists and strengthening 
the movement, as well as building enmity 
for generations to come. It is absolutely 
idiotic. By no stretch of the imagination can 
anyone say that the Vietcong pose a threat 
to our security or way of life. If this were 
indeed true I myself would want to do service 
again and would certainly be most proud to 
have my son fight in defense of our country. 

I am writing you this letter because I 
highly respect your knowledge of foreign 
affairs and your integrity in opposing our 
present suicidal policies. I am not willing 
to furnish my son to be slaughtered for such 
a cause as our military and administration 
leaders are foisting on the American people. 
The money to support this undeclared war 
through increased taxes, though regrettable, 
is expendable, but a son is certainly not in 
the same category. 

I am hoping you will keep the pressure on 
the President and Congress this session. 
The solution for Americans is simply to go 
home and stay home and quit meddling in 
the affairs of other nations. They could take 
of their affairs much better without our too 
often stupid intervention, and we have a few 
problems of our own to which we could cer- 
tainly devote more attention, time, and 
money. e 

Very sincerely, 
Howarp W. HARRIS. 


PENDLETON, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I take this occasion to com- 
mand you on your firm stand on the Viet- 
nam situation. 
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It is my humble opinion as a citizen and 
a father that we the people should be the 
first to understand a logical reason for an 
undeclared. war to be carried on year after 
year without any beneficial results to any- 
one. 

We hear of our commitments abroad. Does 
this not apply to the United Nations as a 
whole? Why should we enter alone into any 
and every foreign situation under the guise 
of our commitments. 

I would like to have it explained, not in 
incoherent political terms, but in everyday 
English, why we should engage in an unde- 
clared war that costs countless millions of 
dollars, but most important the lives of boys, 
that could and should be at home building a 
strong Nation on our own shores. 

Again I would assure you, speaking I am 
sure for a majority in your home State, 
stand firm. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. CRAWFORD. 
PORTLAND, OREG. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am a registered 
Republican and have always voted against 
you. Due to your stand on Vietnam, both 
my wife and I wlll back you in your political 
future. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT YORK. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 16, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Just a few lines to thank 
you for your continuing efforts against the 
war in Vietnam. When President Johnson 
acknowledges that it is the national libera- 
tion forces that he is fighting and must deal 
with them to end the fighting there, then 
the war will be placed in its proper perspec- 
tive. Weare doing what we can here to help 
you, distributing literature and trying to get 
speakers before small groups, but the propa- 
ganda machine for continuing the war is a 
very well oiled machine. 

May you enjoy good health and strength to 
keep on with your good work. 

Sincerely, 
C. E. BERGQUIST. 
PORTLAND; OREG., 
January 17, 1966. 

Dear Mr. Morse: It is time we let you 
know how we feel in regard to the Vietnam 
problem. If enough of us come forward to 
be counted surely our feelings will carry some 
weight. We must find a way to stop this 
tragedy. 

We follow your moves with much interest, 
and are extremely proud to have you repre- 
senting us. Please let us know of any way 
we can be of help. : 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. R. Macwoop, 
4 MEDFORD, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We probably learnt 
more about the Vietnam war, on your tele- 
vision program Sunday, than all of the re- 
ports combined which we have heard and 
seen, during the last several months, 

We wholeheartedly support your stand, and 
believe the whole Vietnam situation should 
be aired within the structure of the United 
Nations. Certain individuals may think the 

United States is pursuing the right course in 
that area. We feel however, only the ma- 
jority of the members of the United Nations 
should make such a determination, support 
it too. 

We are proud to have you as a Senator 
from our State, not only because you believe 
as we do, about Vietnam, but because you 
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have the candor to tell the truth, and let 
the chips fall where they may. Please keep 
up your good work. 
Sincerely, 
C. A. HANSON. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: May I congratulate you 
for your stand on the Vietnam situation, and 
your proposed legislation for draftees to vyol- 
unteer for their duty rather than be 
compulsory. 

I, like many others, have a son presently 
in college. We hope he will be able to obtain 
his degree. We also expect him to fulfill his 
military obligation, probably by reserve train- 
ing or direct enlistment. I have talked to 
many of my friends and business associates 
in recent months, and I have found no one 
who wants their son or sons fighting in Viet- 
nam. It is too bad that people who feel this 
way do not take the time to write. Maybe 
I am wrong in doing so, but I want you to 
know you have support in your efforts in this 
endeavor. We all hope and pray peace will 
come soon or some favorable solution, 

Respectfully yours, 
R. C. CHRISTMAN. 
ALVADORE, OREG., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, : 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I feel called upon to ap- 
plaud your stand on the Vietnam situation. 
I am sure your well-publicized attitude has 
done much to help influence our President's 
peace offensive. 

As a member of the United World Federal- 
ists to whom you have spoken on more than 
one occasion, my opinions on unilateral ac- 
tion bypassing the U.N. may be easily guessed 
by you, The stakes being what they are, my 
feeling is that none of us can afford to over- 
look any possibility for contributing to a 
saner world. 

You will need no urging, I know, to sup- 
port any action that will bring about a cease- 
fire and eventual self-determination of the 
Vietnamese people. My question is: When, 
oh when, will we press for world law to ade- 
quately deal with world problems? Isn't 
that a job for this generation now, as 
quickly as possible? What is lacking? ` 

Yours, 
WILLARD BERG. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 

January 26, 1966. 
DEAR SENATOR MoRsE: I'm so glad to find 
that you, who have a position of authority, 
share my views of our country’s involvement 
in Vietnam, (I've been feeling somewhat 
like James the snail—when he gave the 
huffie of a snail in danger. Nobody heard 
him at all.) Please carry on—I hope that 

somehow we shall prevail. 
Sincerely yours, 
Mary S. FaRNHAM. 


r CARBONDALE, ILL., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Str: Although we currently live in Illinois 
while I’m attending graduate school, my wife 
and I, as residents of Oregon, both wish to 
express to your our deep approval of your 
stand on the situation in Vietnam. We 
would specifically like to express our support 
of the amendments to the defense supple- 


mental bill for Vietnam which you and Sena- . 


tor GRUENING are sponsoring. If we can aid 
you in any possible way please let us know. 
It is time that separate concerned citizens 
found some way to effectively shatter the 
myth of a majority “consensus” approving 
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the current policies of the United States with 
respect to Vietnam. 
Very truly yours, 
STEPHEN RaTHMAN. 
PROSPECT, OREG., 
January 26, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am a high school 
teacher of social science. In previous cor- 
respondence I have expressed my views on a 
number of subjects. It was also my privilege 
to visit Washington and your office last sum- 
mer. I had hoped to be able to meet you 
personally, but this didn’t work out. 

I indicated my sympathy with your criti- 
cism of our present Vietnam policy in these 
previous letters. Whereas I am sometimes 
encouraged to hope for a change by hearing 
of an increasing criticism of our military 
action there, it seems that the consensus 
still supports the use of force as necessary to 
a suitable negotiation. 

This seeming willingness to support prin- 
ciple with actions appeals to public national- 
ism and is in accord with our military con- 
tainment policy of the last 20 years. How- 
ever, the principles of freedom and self-deter- 
mination can hardly be seriously considered 
as goals to be reached in this part of Asia. 
Does our national security demand a military 
victory in Vietnam? Or, will we experience 
the tragedy of France by sacrificing not only 
our wealth, but hundreds of thousands of 
our youth in a futile attempt to use force 
to convert Asians to love America. 

I am proud that we have a Senator from 
Oregon who has been consistently and 
courageously raising his voice in warning and 
protest. I.continue to support your stand 
on this momentous issue. 

Sincerely, 
GERALD O. GARDNER. 
IDLEYLD Park, OREG., 
January 25, 1966. 
Wayne MORSE, 
Eugene, Oreg. 

Dear Sm: When writing to you I do not 
need to apologize for my opinions on the 
administration’s policy in Vietnam because 
they are the same as yours. 

Wil you add my voice to the growing 
chorus Do not start the bombing of North 
Vietnam now.” If we must fight, let us 
fight for a negotiated peace, and get out of 
this mess. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. HELEN Davis. 
SHERIDAN, OREG., 
January 28, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: From the press I 
see the good work you are doing in fighting 
the escalation of the war in Vietnam, and I 
agree with your stand in the US. 
Senate, and outside of the Senate, with 
everything you say, and the position you 
take. I cannot help but believe you are 
right. 

I served Uncle Sam in World War I and II 
which gives me an insight into the position 
you take, and I know it is right. I am sure 
the people of the State of Oregon, if a vote 
were to be taken, would approve of your posi- 
tion by at least three to one in your favor. 

I am somewhat convinced if this war con- 
tinues until the next presidential election 
the voters of this country will force a change 
of leadership in the Presidency, and that re- 
sult is almost bound to be inevitable. 

Thanking you again for your wonderfully 
good work for peace and discontinuation of 
the conflict, Iam, s ' 

Respectfully yours, 
Orro W. HEDER. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31,1966. 

Senator Morse: Thank God for your lonely 
sane voice in the midst of all this madness— 
we pray it may be listened to. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. M. GRIMM. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 27,1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I want you to know 
that I am, as you are, appalled at our 
Nation's leaders’ lack of zeal in seeking a 
peaceful end to the Vietnam conflict. 

My prayers are with you and your col- 
leagues who are trying to make your voices 
heard over the shouts of people who want to 
escalate the fighting in Vietnam. 

Sincerely, 
Lors MCNALLY. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon, Senator MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: A warm apprecia- 
tion is in order to you and to others of the 
Foreign Relations Committee for challenging 
the “status quo” policies of the United 
States and for challenging our blind com- 
mitments to governments that are just as 
autocratic as those we try to contain. Con- 
gratulation are also in order to your com- 
mittee for putting Secretary of State Rusk 
on the line, to you for your challenges 
against our foreign aid policies and our Viet- 
nam stand, and to your colleague, Senator 
FuLBRIGHT, for challenging our stand in the 
Dominican Republic and elsewhere. 

Dove NEELEY, 
A supporter from Oregon. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

HONORABLE Sm; We watched, and heard 
the discussion yesterday on our involvement 
in Vietnam, by you and other Senators on 
CBS. 

May I take this opportunity to commend 
you for your honesty, courage, wisdom, and 
integrity. Your position from the beginning 
has been factual, logical, and forthright. I 
cannot say enough in my support of you and 
your stand on this immoral, abortive mess, 
which being esculated, may exact the lives of 
2 or 3 million of our young men, to 
say nothing of the waste of money. Each 
passing week more clearly vindicates you and 
the positive stand you have taken in this 
Vietnam carnage, as well as your protests 
on the senseless waste of our billions of dol- 
lars—down foreign aid ratholes. My family 
joins me in wishing. you the best of every- 
thing. 

And may the good Lord open the eyes of 
our people, before it is forever too late. 

Thanking you for your monthly legisla- 
tive letter. And may the blessings of Heaven 
attend you. 

Iam, sincerely yours, 
Victor E. LEWIS. 


— 


TIGARD, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, DC. 
Dear Mr. Morse: Keep up good work on 
the Vietnam situation, 


Pleased to see you in action on television 
yesterday, Sunday, January 30. 
~ Sincerely yours, ` 
WESLEY G. HEISE. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 


m 


Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Dear SENATOR: I liked the stand you took 
on, “The Vietnam Contest.” I urge you to 
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continue your fight. Your TV discussion 
was grand and we all think you sure told 
them every time you opened your mouth. I 
highly honor you for your fight and convic- 
tions. 

Have they started bombing again in the 
North Vietcong. 

We get your letters every mailing. Much 
success, 

Sincerely, f 

Mrs. J, L. THOMPSON, Sr. 


LINCOLN CITY, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr, Morse; Thank you for forceful 
and courageous presentation of facts re- 
garding our Vietnam involvement on the 
CBS broadcast, 

I hope and pray you may gain sufficient 
support to thwart this senseless tragedy. 

Sincerely, 
KATHRYN MCDANIEL. 


Hoop RIVER, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: After hearing the panel 
discussion monitored by Eric Sevareid on 
television Sunday afternoon, we were cer- 
tainly convinced of the soundness of your 
stand on our Government’s war in Vietnam. 

Evidently this program had been taped 
prior to press announcements of. resump- 
tion of bombing in North Vietnam. It is 
most unfortunate that our Government now 
sees fit to escalate what could easily become 
world war III. 

Your recommendation that this conflict 
and the plea for a peaceful settlement be 


submitted to the U.N. requiring “placing on, 


the spot” all nation members now sitting on 
the sidelines, make sense to us. 

May we congratulate you for having the 
courage to state your convictions so eloquent- 
ly in the face of so much opposition. 

Sincerely yours, 
: ALBERT R. TYLER. 
LOTTA. M. TYLER. 
WARRENTON, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I heard you on Con- 
gress and the War.” 

It was an interesting and informative 1½ 
hours. 

Your suggestions for a possible Vietnam 
solution should be tried. 

Not calling the Vietnam war a war is like 
calling cancer appendicitis... 

I’m interested in reading the Mansfield 
report “The Vietnam Conflict.” Is it possible 
to obtain a copy? 

Thanks to God for a man working for peace 
as you are. 

GENEVIEVE DUNNING. 


Lake GROVE, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you for the 
stand which you take on Vietnam. 
My friends and I certainly support you. 
Sincerely, 
T. I. Lane. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 28, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 4 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: My compliments to 
you; my gratitude to you for the stand you 
are taking on Vietnam. Nothing but catas- 
trophe can be the lot of America as well as 
ot the Asians by a persistance in the fool- 
hardy course we have been pursuing. 
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Many, many people share the view that I 
do. I am sure most do, especially if they 
are reasoned with. 

Sincerely yours, 
i HAROLD WENDEL. 
ESTACADA, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for your out- 
spoken stand against our Government's pol- 
icy in regard to Vietnam. I trust that many 
citizens will uphold you by writing our Con- 
gressmen. 

Also I trust that an enlightened, reason- 
able approach may be pursued to get us out 
of such an involvement which has begun to 
grow like a cancer throughout our country. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. LUCILE P. JENKINS. 


WATERLOO, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Both of us, as well as most 
other people we have talked to about the 
Vietnam war“ are in complete agreement 
with your stand on the situation. We deeply 
appreciate your splendid efforts to do some- 
thing to end the flasco. 

May we assure you of our hearty support, 
and if at any time we can be of any other 
assistance, we stand ready to do anything we 
possibly can to back you. 

Thank you more than we can say, dear 
friend, for your work in behalf of the Amer- 
ican people, and thank God for you and 
those working with you. We are proud that 
among them, you stand first. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE S. VAWTER, 
MIRL VAWTER. 


ROCKAWAY, OREG., 
January 31, 1966. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: Hurrah. For you. 
Your debate on Vietnam Sunday was mar- 
velous. If only we had a few more states- 
men that had the courage to stand up and 
say what they really thought. 
Bully for you. -You have my respect and 
great admiration. 
Sincerely, 
' Mrs. CLAYTON MCCORMICK, 


PORTLAND, OREG. 

SENATOR WAYNE Morse: Daily I thank God 
for your firm stand against this ungodly war 
our Nation is carrying on. 

Also I pray that you may be given strength 
to carry on this battle for righteousness. 

We are proud to have our State sending 
out this voice. We uphold you. 

With you for peace, 

EpirH Riccs GILLET. 

P.S.—As this was ready for mailing their 
came a glimmer of hope when hearing that 
our President had asked that United Nations 
Security Council take up the matter of 
Vietnam. 

May it be done in a united voice for peace. 
My husband has untiringly worked with 
others to spread true knowledge of the Viet- 
nam situation. I hope this copy we send will 
strengthen your hope. 

E. R. G. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We listened to the 
television broadcast on Vietnam on Sunday, 
January 30. 

We thank you for your courage and 
integrity. 

Sincerely, 
RUTH M. PAGE. 
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Dear SENATOR: We enjoy your monthly 
bulletin; and, we are 100 percent behind you 
in your stand on foreign policy. 

Most sincerely, 
DARWIN E. PAGE. 
LINCOLN CITY, OREG. 
January 31, 1696. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We listened to the 
Congressmen debate on TV yesterday in 
which you were a participant. We are very 
much in agreement with your stand on Viet- 
nam. To many of us it is the most con- 
structive stand anyone has taken. 

We are proud to have a Senator who has 
the courage to stand up for what is right. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. B. WALKER. 
ALBANY, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Just a note to let you know that I am 
100 percent in favor of your stand on Viet- 
nam. Please continue to fight for this. 

Sincerely, 
DONALD MORELAND. 
LAKE OSWEGO, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: My husband and I would like 
to offer our sincere congratulations for your 
stand this afternoon, Sunday, January 30, 
on CBS-TV in regard to the Vietnam situa- 
tion. We have long admired and approved 
your tremendous courage in the face of 
strong opposition from popular opinion. 
Your knowledgeable, understandable presen- 
tations of your views have always made us 
very proud that you are representing our 
State. We want you to know that we are 
in complete accord with you on the Vietnam 
problem. 

Thank you very much for your unselfish 
and devoted service to all Oregonians. 

Respectfully yours, 
Marie L. YOUNGBAR. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January 29, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: Just a line to let you know 
that your words regarding Vietnam are 
certainly words of wisdom. How any adult 
with normal intelligence could believe other- 
wise is what I can’t understand. I am with 
you 100 percent. I believe, as you have often 
said and restated by the Pope of Rome, that 
this matter of war should be settled by the 
United Nations, regardless of what the final 
verdict is. 

Would it be possible for you to obtain 
the “report” which was made by the Sena- 
tors after their journey through southeast 
Asia? I would like this report if you could 
get it for me. 

Yours respectfully, 
Frank H. ANDERSON. 
CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Morse: Your contribution to 
the altogether-too-small public examination 
of U.S. activity in Vietnam is greatly appre- 
ciated. It is my hope that the points made 
during your television appearance last Sun- 
day will cause more citizens to stop a moment 
to ponder the type of means we are utilizing 
to resolve the Vietnam conflict. Your effort 
to keep alive a public examination and to 
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provide information that is not generally 
available and yet contributes to the debate 
is most commendable. I hope that you find 
sufficient support from both colleagues and 
the electorate to maintain a continuing focus 
on this important issue. 

The information about the Vietnam situ- 
ation that is generally available in Oregon is 
woefully inadequate. We receive cut versions 
of the press service releases from southeast 
Asia and Washington and elsewhere. It is 
almost impossible for the residents of this 
area to acquire the depth and analysis of 
news and events that will permit a meaning- 
ful examination of the situation. Many of 
our newspaper publishers and editors do not 
seem able to print the variety of views and 
sufficient coverage of events that would make 
the printed word a real service to the citizen- 
ry in the decisionmaking process. Decisions 
are now made out of the fear that is gen- 
erated from ignorance and myth. 

Can you send me a copy of the Mansfield 
report of the Senate committee that toured 
Asia? There has been little coverage of this 
in local papers. For example, most people 
appear to believe that the U.S. forces are 
engaged face to face with hordes of Chinese 
and North Vietnamese. Yet, I believe, the 
Mansfield report indicates that best estimates 
suggest that only about 10 percent of the so- 
called Vietcong combatants in South Viet- 
nam are from the north. 

Sincerely yours, 
HENRY VAN DYKE. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 1, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on bringing 
the Vietnam mess to the people in the United 
States, and putting the President and the 
State Department on the “spot” where they 
belong. 

You have my full support on your stand. 
My hope is for you to have the strength to 
continue your battle for what is right. Ore- 
gon is lucky to have you for her Senator. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary A. GALVIN. 
MCMINNVILLE, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse; My family and I have 
just watched the CBS report on the Viet- 
nam situation, and may I say that we fully 
agree with you on every point that you dis- 
cussed. N 

As your supporters, let us urge you to con- 
tinue your efforts to force the administra- 


tion to bring this issue before the United 


Nations Assembly for settlement. 

Also, we wish to express our appreciation 
for this type of debate, and we would like 
to see more of it. 

Again let me assure you that we are 100 
percent behind you. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT R. Crump. 


NORTH BEND, OREG., 
February 2, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MORSE: Your courage is tre- 
mendous. You surely are trying to get the 
truth to the U.S. people regarding the Viet- 
nam war. 

Too many of our Senators and Congress- 
men have become sheep and do whatever 
President Johnson tells them. They should 
read our U.S. Constitution again. 

We are proud of you, and the other cou- 
rageous ones like you. 

Sincerely, 
MARGUERITE GROB. 
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ROSEBURG, OREG., 
January 30, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR: I am in agreement with you 
that our unfortunate involvement in Viet- 
nam and the carte blanche powers which 
our President and military seem to have as- 
sumed represent a grave threat to our coun- 
try and to world peace. I applaud you for 
speaking out and insisting on proper con- 
gressional authority to make war. 

Respectfully, 


STANFORD, CALIF, © 
February 1, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. e 

SENATOR Morse: I am a native of Eugene, 
Oreg., writing from Stanford University in 
support of your opposition to the resumption 
of bombing in Vietnam. Last year I had the 
opportunity of interviewing you for the 
KWSF Young Citizens Forum. Then I did 
not understand your position as I do now. 

My reaction yesterday was that of many 
other students and faculty—helpless despair. 
The news had a profound effect on this typi- 
cally apathetic campus. Persons such as my- 
self who had for some time felt general ob- 
jections to the President's policy were shocked 
into action. Yet what can you do when 
you disagree with the U.S. Government. 
How can your voice be heard? 

Iam not usually in favor of protests, and 
I don’t know just how much they accomp- 
lish. But you reach a point when you are 
so frustrated to somehow express your feel- 
ings that you must do something, anything. 
Last night I joined 1,000 other Stanford 
students and associates in a protest march. 

I do not want escalated war in southeast 
Asia. I do not think it is either purposeful 
or morally right to bomb North Vietnam, 
I do not think the United States is entirely 
justified to be in Vietnam in the first place. 
And I do not think it is right for the Presi- 
dent to be able to conduct a war without 
the legislative control of the U.S. Congress. 

I have never before been afraid of my Gov- 
ernment and its actions, but I am afraid 
now. There are many others like me. Please 
help us. 

Sincerely, 


R. FIEs. 


Miss ELLEN SMITH. 
KLAMATH FALLS, OREG., 
February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: For some time we 
have been concerned about the direction of 
American foreign policy and particularly the 
machinations in Vietnam directed by the 
“Washington Triumvirate”: Johnson, Rusk, 
and McNamara. 

Much has been mentioned in the news 
media about our commitment in Vietnam, 
but we are still at a loss to know just what 
the commitment was and by whom it was 
made. Would it be possible for you to fur- 
nish us the wording of the commitment as 
well as the authority for its making? It 
seems to us that under our form of consti- 
tutional government, any such commitment 
would have the status of a treaty and should 
require the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate. In the absence of such consent we see 
no obligation on the part of our country to 
send American boys to the slaughter swamps 
of Asia. ; 

Recently we have watched on television 
your appearance on the Eric Sevareid CBS 
program and also on televised proceedings 
of the Foreign Relations Committee. We 
greatly admire your courage, as well as your 
logical analysis as to the gravity of the situ- 
ation that our country is seemingly being 
pushed into. We want you to know that you 
have our complete support in your stand 
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on this matter and we might also add that 
many people in this area, who have previ- 
ously opposed you politically, speak out in 
admiration for the sensible and courageous 
stand that you are taking. 

Even before hearing you on the Eric 
Sevareid program, we had decided between 
us that we would not vote for a guberna- 
torial or congressional candidate who advo- 
cated a program for the escalation of the 
Vietnam war. 

With assurance of our continued support 
for your efforts, we remain, 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES A. LITTLE. 
BLANCHE M, LITTLE. 


— 


CORVALLIS, OREG., 
January 19, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: May I take this op- 
portunity to again congratulate you for 
your efforts to reduce the involvement of 
our Government in the Vietnam situation 
and to place this whole matter before the 
United Nations where it should be. I can 
see nothing but continued tragedy in the 
course that we are presently pursuing, 

I have talked to many of my friends and 
they are deeply concerned about the whole 
matter. 

As an educator, may I also express my 
concern for apparent efforts on the part of 
the Office of Education to closely control 
the expenditures of Federal funds that have 
been appropriated recently for new Federal 
programs. It seems to me that it is best 
for these funds to be directly channeled to 
State departments of education and from 
there distributed to local districts. As you 
know, this is presently being done under the 
Elementary and Secondary School Act. 

May I express my thanks to you for the 
great service you are rendering to the peo- 
ple of this State and Nation. May God guide 
you in the decisions which you make. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. LESTER BEALS. 


LEBANON, OREG., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I am writing to you to please 
do all you can, in getting a Senate investi- 
gation on the war in Vietnam and especially 
on the “goings-on” of McNamara and Rusk, 
It seems that this administration has kept so 
much from the American people; everything 
going on behind closed doors. I believe it is 
coming to a showdown now and soon, to 
get the truth on a lot of things. More power 
to you. 

Taxpayers’ money going to help countries 
who hate our insides and have told us so. 

I try to watch all programs pertaining to 
the Government: Face the Nation, Meet the 
Press, Issues and Answers, etc., but sometimes 
wonder if that is not all controlled and 
none of you can say what you really think. 

Can one believe the editorials we read? 
Probably depends upon the viewpoint of the 
one reporting. 

The administration won't listen to expe- 
rienced men in Army, Air Corps, etc. After 
all this time, in bombing North Vietnam, 
what results have we seen? Why don’t they 
take the advice of some of these men to 
bomb Hanoi and those ports and get it over 
with? Of course, I understand your views, 
but can’t agree, as, while the bombing was 
stopped recently, they have built up roads, 
etc., and will come at our boys harder than 
ever. Sure has been a mistake from the 
very beginning and it makes everyone so 
confused and stirred up all the time (this 
terrible war, in the first place). 
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Dr. Frank Munk sure painted a gloomy 
picture the other night on channel 6. 

I probably shouldn’t even be writing this, 
but after all, I'm a taxpayer and a voter, 
and when I think of our young boys being 
killed and wounded and no one will even 
help us, I get clear sick. 

Is there any way to get rid of McNamara 
and Rusk? 

Thanks for doing all you can; even Mrs. 
NEUBERGER and Mrs. GREEN (Democrats all 
this time) have plenty to say about the way 
many things are going. 

Sincerely, 
Miss ZADA McCricHur. 
NORTH BEND, OREG, 
February 2, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue your courageous efforts to 
curtail our war mania. Your outstanding 
determination to retain some degree of sanity 
in our Senate and foreign affairs policy is 
greatly appreciated by all thinking people. 

Mr. LYTLE O. SWEATT. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
January, 27, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Eighty Oregon clergymen concerned about 
Vietnam join to state we are appalled by 
inhumanity of the war in Vietnam, and the 
extension of hostilities to neighboring coun- 
tries. Impending national decisions about 
Vietnam will fundamentally influence the 
political, military, and above all morale fu- 
ture of our Nation and world. 

We are heartened by your recent efforts 
for peace, and we urge: 

1. That the cessation of bombing in North 
Vietnam be maintained; 

2. That you continue to. press for nego- 
tiated peace, and that the National Libera- 
tion Front be given direct representation in 
all discussions; 

3. That you vigorously resist all pressures 
toward further escalation; 

4. That economic development for hu- 
mane purposes at home and abroad be given 
budgetary priority over military spending. 

DANIEL E. TAYLOR, 
Secretary, Oregon Emergency Committee. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
January 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Trust you in this crisis to urge cease fire 
in south; recognition National Liberation 
Front as major party negotiations with ma- 
jor role future government South Vietnam. 
Otherwise acceleration clearly ahead. Sup- 
port you as always. 

Davin F. ABERLE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 

February 12, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Referring to today’s news me and my 
household are against Vietnam war. 
Mrs. L. LINDBERG. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.O.: 
Bravo Senator Morse. Your speech as of 
2:15 today very much upheld. 
Mrs. DoroTHY O'DELL. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Our organizations commend your hearings 
on Vietnam. We oppose the war and believe 
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continuation of its present course can lead 
only to catastrophe. We recommend the 
earliest possible disengagement. Please en- 
ter this in the Senate’s Foreign Relations 
Committee’s records. We request permis- 
sion to send four representatives to testify 
before your committee in our behalf. They 
will be specialists in the Vietnam and China 
area from Stanford, San Jose College, and 
University of California. Reply to Olive 
Mayer, 245 Josselyn Lane, Woodside, Calif. 
Stanford Committee for Peace in Viet- 
nam (Students), California for Peace 
in Vietnam (Stanford Faculty), the 
San Jose Peace Center, the Palo Alto 
Friends Meeting, Concerned Citizens of 
Palo Alto, Peninsula Women for Peace, 
Steering Committee for the Leaders of 
Faith and Diplomacy, Palo Alto Minis- 
ters’ Association, Monterey, Santa 
Cruz, San Jose, Palo Alto, San Fran- 
cisco, Berkeley, and Marin Branches 
of the Women's International League 
for Peace and Freedom, 


MADISON, WIS., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your Vietnam position. 
Congratulations on hearings. No escalation, 
no bombing. Negotiate for peace, Senator 
WAYNE MORSE. 

Mr. and Mrs. HUGH ILTIS. 


LAWRENCE, MASS., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue your struggle for truth, 
May God sustain you in seeking peace in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. ANTHONY TRIPOLI, 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your probing and critical views re Viet- 
nam are vital if this country is to prevent 
world war III and survive as a democracy. 
Keep up this vital work for the safety of our 
country. 

FRANKLIN FRIED. 


MORTON GROVE, ILL., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have my admiration and support in 
your courageous criticism of administration 
policy in Vietnam. 

Trrus TREVOR. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We, like millions of Americans admire and 
support your position respecting Vietnam 
and Santo Domingo. 

Morse and DOROTHY ERSKINE. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Admire your stand concerning Vietnam 
war. This citizen for peace. Do not believe 
Rusk and McNamara have right to send thou- 
sands of Americans to death to support un- 
representative government in Saigon as voice 
of democracy in Senate, Demand the de- 
escalation of war negotiations with all coun- 
tries, including Vietcong. 

SHIRLEY LEWIN 
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Srupio Crry, CALIF., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Doing wonderful job—continue. You men 
making system of checks, balances, and 
reality. Stop war now. 

Dr, Murray Mann. 
SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Saw TV coverage hearings of the Foreign 
Relations Committee. Like a breath of fresh 
air. God bless you, Mr. FULBRIGHT, and all 
those responsible, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. HOWARD CAMPBELL. 
New Brunswick, N.J., 
February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We would like you to know that we, too, 
share your deep concern over our involve- 
ment in Vietnam and would respectfully 
urge that your voice continue to speak for 
those of us who also want the slaughter end- 
ed and a negotiated peace. 

Dr. and Mrs. MILTON KLEINMAN 
AND FAMILY, 


HILLSBOROUGH, CALIF., 
t February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In agreement with your views on Vietnam. 
We do not agree with the administration 
viewpoint. 

MARTIN J. NESS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

God bless you for your efforts on behalf of 
our country. We feel so helpless as just cit- 
izens, though we write often to the President 
and to our Congressman. Please keep on 
helping us change the U.S. position in Viet- 
nam. 

Dr. and Mrs. MARVIN MILLER. 
NORTHVILLE, MICH., 

t February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Our respect, appreciation, and support for 
your voice in time of a sweet, ugly silence. 

Joan Roor and Dr. WILLIAM HYLANDER. 
New Yorsg., N. V., 
2 February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your wonderful Vietnam 
hearings. 

JOHN K. JORDAN. 


» San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a former Oregonian I am fully behind 
your stand on Vietnam. As a physician you 
and your committee have the endorsement 
of myself and at least 100 of my colleagues. 
Please continue your fight against our lead- 
ers’ pointless and suicidal policy in Asia. 

RicHarp H. BaRR., M.D. 


PUEBLO, COLO., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 
Wish. to express wholehearted support for 


your courageous and magnificent opposi- 


= 
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tion to the administration, unreasonable 

policy in Vietnam. Urge every effort toward 

deescalation and establishment of truce. 
Drs. D. and W. Van CAMP. 


New York, N. V., 
February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Kindly advise why small groups of our 
soldiers with only small arms are instructed 
to jeep-travel dangerous roads in Vietnam 
and subjected to ambush as reported today. 
Why do they not get ample protection? 

Respectfully, 
L. KLEIN. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are to be commended and applauded 
for your action with the Vietnam war. It 
is imperative that the American people be 
made aware that McNamara and Wheeler are 
reluctant to discuss the situation in a public 
session and the inconsistency of our objective 
regarding settlement contrasted with that 
of the South Vietnam Government. 

Marvin Letwart. 


READING, MASS., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Dear Sm: Thank you for February 10 

brilliant speech. I agree totally. 

Mrs. HAROLD SWANSON. 


BERWYN, PA., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are following each day, hearings with 
prayers. We are in agony for our sons. 
Mrs. PATRICI S. STEVENS. 
Mrs. H. HARRINGTON. 


RICHMOND, CALIF., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support wholeheartedly yours, George Ken- 
nan's recent TV news Vietnam comments. 
Please expedite action. 

Mr. and Mrs. JEROME MARTINEZ. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 12, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

On behalf of entire membership of the 
Henry B. Gonzalez Democratic club I con- 
gratulate and thank you for your sustained 
struggle in defense of freedom and justice 


and commend you for opposing nomination | 


of Vaughn whose stand on Latin America 
deserves your censure. Our Spanish-speak- 
ing community also thanks you. 

GoNnzaLIo MOLINA, Chairman. 


Dover, MASS., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We in SALTONSTALL’s hometown of Dover 
are behind you 100 percent. 
LESTER MATHEWS, 
NORMA MATHEWS, 
Lors MATHEWS, 
WILLIAM DOMINEAU. 
MADELYN DOMINEAU. 
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NEw ULM, MINN., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly support your efforts to 
inject a degree of sanity into our foreign 
policy. 

NOEL S. Iverson, 
HAROLD BIERBAUM, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 12, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Eastside, Democratic Club of Los An- 
geles in regular membership meeting unan~ 
imously passed motion to commend you for 
defending the cause of freedom and justice 
for all people and especially for opposing 
Vaughn’s nomination in view of his stand 
on intervention in Latin America. Thank 
you friend of all peoples. 

ESTHER HELFRICH, Chairman. 


Lone BEACH, CALIF., 
February 12, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Many, many thanks 
for saying what we are thinking in regard to 
American foreign policy. It is such a relief 
to hear honesty after all the doubletalk 
from the White House. Thanks. 

y KEITH GORDON. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 
February 11, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington D.C.: 
We are dedicated Democrats working to 

support your Vietnam stand. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. R. WALGREN. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support your committee's at- 
tempt to bring Vietnam facts and issues to 
open and public debate and your courageous 
personal stand on issue of escalation. Tragic 
course of war reflects lack of public partici- 
pation in decisionmaking. 

Faculty, Staff, and Students of Harvard 
University, Dr. and Mrs. A. Antonoy. 
sky, Dr. Barbara Ayres, Mrs. Ellen Bare, 
Mr. and Mrs. Timothy Bodman, Jean 
Briggs, Becky Brown, Mickey Clamp, 
Mrs. Cynthia Cole, Dorothy Datz, Shel- 
ton Davis, Eric Delsar, Dr. and Mrs. 
Irven Devore, Karl G. Heider, Adris 
Heyman, Nancy Howell, Robert Jaffe, 
Mr. and Mrs. Neal Johnston, Dr. and 
Mrs. Richard Katz, Dr. Richard Lee, 
Rex Leghorn, Joel Levine, John Mc- 
Clellan, Mrs. Karen Sacks, Leonard 
Saphier, Mr. and Mrs. Mike Schwartz, 
Dr. Evon Z. Vogt, Thomas S. Weisner, 
Allan M. Winkler, Michelle Zimbalist, 
Ezra Zubrow. 


SHAWNEE, OKLA., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We agree with your policy in regard to 
Vietnam. Let’s pull out tomorow. 
All the Smrrus in Shawnee, Okla. 


GLENDALE, CALIF., 
February 11, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator Morse: ‘May you con- 
tinue on your course. I shall thank you 
respectfully. 

Mrs. DOROTHY REID. 
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BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I fully support your position and your 
courage in expressing them in the hearings 
on television. 

Mary ZEITLAN. 


MraMI BEACH, FLA. 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Peace Corps needs a great humani- 
tarian, educator, and Administrator to ful- 
fill its original announced purpose. 

Mr. Vaughn who has opposed constitu- 
tional government throughout Latin Amer- 
ica and favors aid to brutal, corrupt military 
dictatorships is not the man to improve 
U.S. relations with other countries. 

Our relations with other countries have 
deteriorated far too long and far 2 much. 

. COAN. 


DALLAS, TEX., 
February 10, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wholeheartedly concur with your senti- 
ments concerning the United States, Viet- 
nam,and Ky. Thank you. 

Mary AGNES THOMPSON. 
NORRIDGE, ILL., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations: Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I agree your policy on Vietnam is correct. 
We need more representatives of your char- 
acter. 

BEN ZAIDA. 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our deep appreciation for your hearings. 
They encourage all, who desire a rational 
foreign policy. 

GLORIA and Barry COMMONER. 
LANCASTER, PA., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Since this new useless war is so vital to 

our American way of life and the moment of 
truce approaches, isn’t it logical at this time 
to invite to your body two living persons who 
could qualify what was gone before and what 
course we are on today? Why should we wait 
25 to 50 years to hear the history of our 
country? Let us hear it today in 1966. Let's 
hear Citizen Harry Truman and what actually 
happened at Potsdam. Let's hear from Ike 
Eisenhower why he stopped the Korean 
war only to being a wrong inhumane 
war in South Vietnam. Both these gentle- 
men are now only American taxpayers like 
this writer—so, since neither are Christ is it 
not appropriate these two former most influ- 
ential persons should be approached as to 
what they think now about our country’s in- 
volvement in a too great adventure. Let's 
get down the real bottom. 


Quandarily, 
Joun A. SHULTZ. 
Front ROYAL, VA., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your courageous and 
highly effective statement. today. 
EDWARD A. HARRIS. 
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BROÒELYN, My, 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D. O.: 
We unequivocally support your views on 

Vietnam. 

Mr, and Mrs, Max RoTHMAN. 


San Francisco, CALIF., 
February 11, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C., 

I applaud your sane outlook and pray that 
your courageous suggestion on behalf of 
peace will be quickly realized. 

Marre C. BEAN. 
New York, N.Y. 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The astute logical forthright positions 
taken by you Senators CHURCH, FULBRIGHT, 
McCarrny, and Gore should help sway us 
citizens and hopefully legislatures away 
from doom and insanity. Letters follow. 

With gratitude, 
The WILLINGERS. 


New York, N.Y., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thank you: How 
unfortunate you are not President the 
dangerous days. I wanted that for years. I 
am the literary agent of Abby Mann who 
wrote “Judgment at Nurenburg.” Hundreds 
of my associates and clients are for you and 
your magnificently intelligent and decent 
stand. Thank you, yours cordially. 

HELEN SAVARON. 
DREXEL HILL, PA., 
1 February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, j 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: l 

We bless your efforts. Hold negotiate save 
our country and humanity. 

Mrs. Mary M. WILSON and children. 


WesstTer, N.Y. 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, r 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo for adamant stand. 
gressional debate in House and Senate. Do 
not allow apparently deranged Executive to 
railroad our country into impossible war. 


Withdraw, let Asians fight Asians, spend our 


resources in the Americas, 
GEORGE R. CLARK. 


, CALIF., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: 
Thank God we have people like you in the 

Senate. 

ELEANOR ATHERLEY. 


SHAFTER, CALIF., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Hearing Committee, . 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for making public the Senate 
hearing concerning such vital and poten- 
tially dangerous issues as our involvement 
in Vietnam. We must know the truth no 
matter whose image, topples. We have 
reached the point where the American citi- 


Insist on con- 


February 16, 1966 


zen no longer has a voice in the preservation 
and revitalization of our Constitution. 
Respectfully yours, 
Mrs. Epa Mary MOCWHORTER. 


New York, N.Y., 

; February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Wish express complete support for your 
Vietnam views hope you will continue to 
speak, 

ARNOLD M. COOPER, 
Boston, Mass., 
February 11,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, / 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your courage and n a 
ship in opposing the administration’s unfor- 
tunate policy on Vietnam. 

Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT M. GOLDWYN. 


Los ANGELES, CLI, 

February 11, 19886. 

Hon; WAYNE MORSE, i 

Senior Senator from Oregon, Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C.: 

The public hearings of the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on Vietnam is an out- 
standing display of statesmanship and pub- 
lic service on the part of you and your com- 
mittee colleagues and the only hopeful de- 
velopment of recent months. We fully agree 
with your desire to avoid further escalation 
of the war and your hope honorably to extri- 
cate our Nation from this ghastly involve- 
ment. May your efforts be successful in 
persuading our President to get off the colli- 
sion course with China. 

Respectfully, 
Mr. and Mrs. C. J. MESKE. 
SALINAS, CALIF., 
February 11,1966.. 
WAYNE MORSE and GEORGE KENNAN, st 
Washington, D.C.: 
Let us convae not convex and southeast 
Asia. 
> RAY BENNETT. 
, Cuicaco, ILL., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Replace Rusk with George Kennan as 

Sos. 


Mr. and Mrs. WILLIAM Becic. 
CASTRO VALLEY, CALIF., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We appreciate your efforts to remedy the 
intolerable situation in Vietnam. May san- 
ity prevail. 

BARTON DARNELL, 
Member of American Foreign Policy 
Committee, Chabot College, Hay- 
ward. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
February 11, 1966. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

High time someone spoke out. Support 
you 100 percent on view of Vietnam investi- 
gating committee. 

Mrs. CHARLES D, ABERLE. 
FONTANA, CALIF., § 5 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator Morse of Oregon, 
Member of the Foreign Relations Committee 

now in session, Washington, D.C.: 

Add two more voices to the public clamor 
for ending war in Vietnam immediately. 
God bless you. 

WALTER R. and CATHERINE A, ZELLER. 


a 


February 16, 1966 


Great Neck, N.Y., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartfelt thanks for your unflagging de- 
termination to maintain the national con- 
science we support your every effort to in- 
form the American people and to end the 
administration's war in Asia. 

HELENE and NORMAN HALL. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.. 

I wish to congratulate you on the public 
service you have performed by your intelli- 
gent questioning of witnesses brought before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. I 
urge you to continue the effort to limit our 
commitment in Vietnam. 

. GILBERT STEIL. 


‘ MOBILE, ALA., 

} February 10, 1966. 
Senator Wayne MORSE, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Want to thank you for bringing to the at- 
tention of the American people our policies 
in Vietnam. And demanding the present ad- 
ministration to clarify the condition existing 
in Vietnam and also to coordinate with U.S. 
Congress any further ventures in regarding 
sending any further troops to Vietnam with- 
out an explanation to the American people 


and U.S. Congress. Thanking you for your. 


efforts exerted on this issue. 
JoserH A. Dumas, JR. 
WINSTON-SALEM, N.C., 
X February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate the truth that is being presented 
to the American people by the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on television. 
How gratifying to know there are men in 
Government with your concern for our 
country. 

GRADY SHUMATE. 
BERKELEY, CALIF.; 

L February 10, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Foreign relation hearings are reviving de- 
mocracy. Appreciate your questioning of 
witnesses. A nation thanks you. 

A. ELLIOTT CASTELLO. 
BORGER, TEX., 
* February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have listened with deep concern of the 
testimony of your committee as being 
broadcast this week by TV and am appalled 
at the indecision or indifference with which 
witnesses are allowed to claim “That is not 
in my category, sir,” or “I do not know, I 
do not handle it.” May I suggest you 
seemed to be concerned about the grass- 
roots, so why not call in an inexperienced, 
dumb, but honest citizen of these United 
States, to give his honest opinion of the 
world situation, as it &ffects the present 
strife in Asia or the entire part of Asia. 
Just common man asking common, honest 
Government. * 
C. A. JACOBS, 


PHILADELPHIA, TENN., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You were so wonderful. , 
Mrs. ARTHUR E. NEWBOLD. 
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MCALLEN, TEX., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Could not agree more with the thinking of 
you and the witnesses. Keep pushing. 
Mr. and Mrs. S. G. MAHER. 
Mount VERNON, N.Y., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are a great and truly brave man. 
Keep attacking this monstrous war. 
Dr. BERNICE BAUMAN. 
BURBANK, CALIF., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR: I support your position on 
Vietnam. 
Sincerely, 
Jack WARDEN. 


Sewanee, TENN., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please bring out Ky's views on Hitler and 
political ideology im Senate hearings. 


Thank you. 
JOHN FRIEDEL. 


New York, N.Y., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: May “God: bless you 
and yours for taking a stand against our 
policy in Vietnam. It makes Americans like 
myself able to sleep a little better knowing 
that there are some men like you in Wash- 
ington. Take care of yourself. We need you. 

Mrs. J. Mann, 


INGLEWOOD, CaLIr., 
February 10, 1966. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Listening to you on TV. Keep up good 
work. All mothers are behind you. 
Mrs. E. W. SHENEFIELD. 
SARASOTA, FLA., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Although I am not one of your constituents 
I wish to applaud your stand at the Foreign 
Relations Committee hearing. You have ex- 
pressed my sentiments perfectly and I thank 
you. 
R. C. EUCHENHOFER. 


SHAW ISLAND, WASH., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We agree with you completely. Shocked 
at President’s Honolulu statements. Are we 
heading toward dictatorship? 

Mr. and Mrs, DELBERT HOFFMAN. 


ATLANTA, GA., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We love you for the fight you 
are waging for the American people. We 
wish our two Senators were with. you. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. H. DYER. 
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CONCORD, CALIF., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am greatly impressed with the stand that 
you have taken on Vietnam and your efforts 
to safeguard our Constitution. Today’s tele- 
cast is most important step toward inform- 
ing the American people. We owe many 
thanks to Ambassador Kennan. 

CARL KITCHEM. 


BosTON, Mass., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I congratulate you at your outspoken 
speech condemning our involvement in Viet- 
nam. 

ELIZABETH C. BARR, 
Republican, York Harbor, Maine. 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: We support your 

position on Vietnam completely. 
Sincerely, 
Dan Frazer. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Deeply apprehensive total southeast Asian 
escalation. Beg gravest caution. 
THomas E. TAFT. 


STATEMENT BY EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE UNIVERSITIES AND LAND- 
GRANT COLLEGES CONCERNING 
FEDERAL BUDGETARY CUTS IN 
FUNDS FOR LAND-GRANT COL- 
LEGES 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Fri- 
day, February 4, 1966, the executive 
committee of the National Association of 
State Universities and Land-Grant Col- 
leges released a statement which I am 
sure will be of interest to Senators con- 
cerning the budget proposals of the 
administration insofar as they affect our 
great land-grant institutions. 

It is a thoughtful statement and one 
which sets forth very well the grave con- 
cern of these public institutions over the 
proposed curtailment of financing 
envisaged in the budget document. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the text of the statement to 
which I have alluded be printed in the 
Recorp, together with tabular data 
appended thereto. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

STATEMENT BY THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE oF 
THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNI- 
VERSITIES AND LAND-GRANT COLLEGES RE- 
GARDING PROPOSED FEDERAL BUDGETARY CUTS 
In FUNDS FOR LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 
The executive committee of the National 

Association of State Universities and Land- 

Grant Colleges views with surprise and shock 

the proposals in the 1967 Federal budget for 

a reduction of more than $20 million in 

instructional and research funds going to 

the 68 land-grant institutions, and for a 

shift of $10 million in support of cooperative 

extension li omiaa with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, from institutional allo- 
cation by formula to Federal allocation. 
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The executive committee feels that the 
implications of these actions are of great 
concern to the 98 members of the association, 
and to higher education generally. 

Relationships between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the land-grant institutions, in 
which for more than a century desirable 
national objectives have been accomplished 
with a maximum of institutional independ- 
ence and decentralized decisionmaking, 
have long been hailed as a model of Federal- 
State relationships in education. An across 
the board modification of these institu- 
tionally related programs, at a time when 
Federal support of higher education is being 
increased in federally selected categories, 
may be viewed as raising fundamental 
philosophic issues. We were of the opinion 
that these were not fully understood or con- 
sidered under the unusual conditions which 
surrounded preparation of the 1967 budget. 

The proposed reduction in instructional 
and research funds of more than $20 million 
represents more than 2,000 faculty members 
and if put in terms of endowment represents 
a capital of $400 million. The Federal in- 
structional funds cut is particularly dis- 
turbing in terms of the programs of the 16 
land-grant institutions predominantly at- 
tended by Negro students. A more detailed 
discussion of each item appears below, 

TEACHING FUNDS 

The budget proposes a reduction of nearly 
$12 million, or 80 percent, in Federal appro- 
priations for the further endowment of the 
instructional programs of the land-grant in- 
stitutions. These annual appropriations, ad- 
ministered by the U.S. Office of Education, 
are for instruction or instructional materials 
in the natural sciences, mathematics, engi- 
neering, agriculture, and related subjects. 
They were initiated by unanimous act of 
Congress in 1890 by Senator J. S. Morrill, of 
Vermont, for the purpose of placing these in- 
stitutions on a firm instructional foundation 
“for as long as this Nation shall live.” As 
recently as 1960 Congress reviewed this pro- 
gram and, by unanimous action in both 
Houses, increased its support from $5 to $14.5 
million annually, based on inflation and 
population growth since the last review. The 
proposed reduction is the equivalent of 1,200 
faculty members and at least 18,000 students, 
at a time when enrollments are at an all time 
high and increasing rapidly, and students 
are being denied admission for lack of ade- 
quate staff. The budget message states that 
these funds are no longer needed because of 
other Federal aids for higher education. 

This statement represents a gross lack of 
information on current Federal funds re- 
lating to higher education. The Federal Gov- 
ernment has substantial programs to help 
students get into college. It helps build 
buildings, construct educational television 
facilities, and purchase equipment. It 
finances a wide variety of research programs. 
But, aside from the modest amount it now 
proposes to eliminate, it nowhere helps 
finance the central function of instruction 
of the undergraduates about which there is 
so much national concern today. 

We note particularly the impact of the pro- 
posed cut on the 16 land-grant institutions 
predominantly attended by Negro students, 
which involves a reduction in instructional 
support of more than $1 million, represent- 
ing more than 100 staff members at current 
rates and, through them, some 1,500 stu- 
dents. This is the equivalent to a 15 to 20 
percent reduction in next fall's freshman 
class at these institutions, unless the funds 
are replaced from other sources—emergency 
appropriations from State legislatures, many 
of which are not in session and some of 
which meet only biennially, or increase in 
student fees and tuition. In several institu- 
tions, the Federal support proposed to be 
withdrawn represents the total amount of 
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Federal funds going to the institutions. In 
one case, it represents one-fourth of the en- 
tire instructional budget. 


AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 


The proposed reduction of $8.5 million in 
research funds for the agricultural experi- 
ment stations of the land-grant institutions, 
coupled with a substantial reduction in U.S. 
Department of Agriculture research funds, 
is shocking at a time when our concerns are 
turning from agricultural surpluses to pos- 
sible shortages, and food for peace is being 
emphasized as never before. The actual re- 
duction in federally supported research 
amounts to substantially more than 20 per- 
cent, since research costs increase at the rate 
of 5 to 6 percent a year. This is the spigot 
theory of research: Under this theory one 
simply turns on the spigot when research 
results are needed, and results flow forth. 
Then one turns off the spigot until more 
results are needed. Unfortunately science 
has not reached the point at which faculty 
members and their families may be stock- 
piled pending the development of a food 
crisis in which their talents are urgently 
needed. Nor can research assistants, forced 
to turn to other careers, be quickly retrained 
or redirected. 


COOPERATIVE EXTENSION WORK 


The proposal for a shift of $10 million in 
support of the cooperative extension pro- 
gram of the land-grant institutions and the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture from insti- 
tutional allocation to Federal allocation is 
described as for the purpose of assuring in- 
creased concentration of effort on rural com- 
munity development and work with low-in- 
come families. The objective is praiseworthy, 
the method unnecessary and undesirable. 
The land-grant institutions have pioneered 
the work of rural community development 
and shifted resources to this area and to 
work with low-income families, in full co- 
operation and consultation with the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. They have also re- 
peatedly urged additional Federal assistance 
for this work, which has not been forthcom- 
ing. The implications of change from co- 
operative consultation to Federal direction 
are disturbing, to say the least. 

CONCLUSION 

We would emphasize that the need for 
action is immediate and critical. Faculty 
arrangements for the coming academic year 
must normally be made within the next 2 or 
3 months. Some State legislatures are on 
a biennial funding basis and do not meet 
this year. In the substantial majority of 
others, appropriations actions have already 
been concluded or will be within a brief pe- 
riod, leaving no available source of funds for 
support of the faculty positions involved in 
the proposed Federal budget cut. 

The following members of the executive 
committee of the association participated 
in the meeting at which the above statement 
was unanimously agreed on: President David 
D. Henry, University of Illinois, chairman; 
President Edgar F. Shannon, Jr., University 
of Virginia, president of the association: 
President James H. Jensen, Oregon State 
University, president-elect; President Lewis 
C. Dowdy, Agricultural & Technical College 
of North Carolina; President Mason Gross, 
Rutgers University; President Fred H. Har- 
rington, University of Wisconsin; President 
Elvis J. Stahr, Jr., Indiana University; Chan- 
cellor W. Clarke Wescoe, University of Kan- 
sas; Vice Presidents Robert Kerley, University 
of Kentucky; Boyd Page, Iowa State Univer- 
sity; Herman Spivey, University of Kentucky; 
Deans Paul Sheats, University of California; 
and C. C. Murray, University of Georgia. 
Also President Homer D. Babbidge, Jr., Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, chairman, legislative 
committee. 
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AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION FUNDS 

The following table shows the proposed 
reductions under Hatch (agricultural experi- 
ment station) formula funds, by States, 
which would be effected if the 1967 Federal 
budget proposals are approved. It does not 
show the total effect of the $8.5 million cut 
proposed, as $2,380,000 in regional research 
funds allocated on the basis of regional proj- 
ects, are also involved: 


Effect of reduction on Hatch formula funds 


by station 
Alabama: . 22.20 oe — $154, 803 
WMA... — 89, 276 
Aion 56 on cane — 54, 246 
Arkansas... -s......5388. use — 125, 614 
—170, 852 
— 71, 560 
— 59, 084 
— 42, 568 
—101, 213 
—166, 981 
— 40, 973 
— 67, 937 
— 198, 255 
— 178, 709 
— 187, 918 
—117, 055 
— 185, 706 
— 117, 313 
— 59, 662 
—84, 252 
— 72, 620 
— 185, 031 
— 176, 166 
— 171, 854 
— 174, 967 
— 63, 165 
=— 107, 063 
— 38, 280 
New Hampshire — 46, 324 
New Jersey — 68, 952 
New Mexico — 55, 340 
rot ees — 181, 601 
North Carolina — 268, 872 
North Dakota —81, 446 
Ce on aE EP AR on i n PE E —217, 165 
Oklahoma — 108, 035 
Oregon — 81. 508 
Pennsylvania — 217, 112 
Puerto Rieo ... . — 207, 080 
Rhode Island - — 38, 602 
South Carolina — 143, 824 
South Dakota a —81, 790 
Tennessee Lda — 192, 444 
pi eS T — 236, 724 
7 ARMY 2s RR A —48, 998 
Wonne — 50, 502 
Virginie... ae oe — 165, 377 
Washington — 95, 018 
West Virginia — 98, 001 
Wisconsin — 176, 452 
Weng — — 45, 710 
Subtotal .....--_-. 520) —6, 120, 000 


Note.—This table does not take into ac- 
count regional research funds. 


RESIDENT TEACHING FUNDS FOR LAND-GRANT 
INSTITUTIONS 

The following is a table by States and in- 
stitutions for distribution of resident teach- 
ing funds. If the proposed budgetary cut 
stands there would remain of these funds 
only $50,000 per State, and where more than 
one institution is involved, this $50,000 would 
be allocated in the same ratio as the total 
now going to the State is allocated: 


Funds for instruction and facilities (Morrill- 
Nelson, and Bankhead-Jones funds) 


All land-grant institu- 
un. 814, 500, 000 
—— ͤ— 

Alabama: 

Alabama Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 95, 170 
Auburn University 182, 477 
Alaska: University of Alaska 205, 376 


Arizona: University of Arizona. 230, 951 
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Funds for instruction and facilities (Morrill- 
Nelson, and Bankhead-Jones funds)—Con. 
Arkansas: : 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and 


Normal College $66, 125 
University of Arkansas 176, 333 
California: University of Cali- 
pao an „ 573, 580 
Colorado: Colorado State Uni- 
JJ ee ee 241, 689 
Connecticut: University of Con- 
» 260, 260 
Delaware: 
Delaware State College 42, 122 
University of Delaware 168, 486 
Florida: 
Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical University 103, 357 
University of Florida 214. 386 
Georgia: 
Fort Valley State College 83, 507 
University of Georgia 210. 216 
Hawaii: University of Hawaii... 215, 040 
Idaho: University of Idaho 215, 858 
Illinois: University of Illinois.. 439, 618 
Indiana: Purdue University 310, 822 
Iowa: Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 265, 544 
Kansas: Kansas State Univer- 
sity of Agriculture and Ap- 
pliéd Science_.<_.-.-.-.--_-. 251, 783 
Kentucky: 
Kentucky State College 39, 471 
University of Kentucky 232, 743 
Louisiana’: 
Louisiana State University and 
Agricultural and Mechanical 
1 188, 920 
Southern University and Agri- 

cultural and Mechanical 

TT eae 88, 496 
Maine: University of Maine 223, 038 
Maryland: 

Maryland State College, Divi- 
sion of the University of 
L 32, 844 
University of Maryland 240. 856 
Massachusetts: 
Massachusetts Institute of 
. „„ 16, 667 
University. of Massachusetts.. 305, 709 
Michigan: Michigan State Uni- 
ices aa Re e E ei ee 385, 949 
Minnesota: University of Min- 
Nee eco 281, 144 
Mississippi: 
Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 127, 519 
Mississippi State University__ 124, 253 
Missouri: 
Lincoln University: 18,917 
University of Missouri 283, 760 
Montana: Montana State Col- 
PPT 216. 038 
Nebraska: University of Nebras- 

J ͤ 0 S a whims 233, 546 
Nevada: University of Nevada.. 206, 781 
New Hampshire: University of 

New Hampshire 214, 426 
New Jersey: Rutgers, The State 
University... <. 4.4. --- ase 344, 201 
New Mexico: New Mexico State 
1 S 222, 605 
New York: Cornell University.. 598, 897 
North Carolina: 
Agricultural and Technical 
College of North Carolina.. 101, 737 
State College of Agriculture 

and Engineering, University 

of North Carolina 206, 557 
North Dakota: North Dakota 

State University 215, 032 
Ohio: Ohio State University___ 430, 710 
Oklahoma: 

Langston. University 25, 534 

Oklahoma State University of 

Agriculture and Applied 

ſ6“ů̈ꝛĩ⁊ ⅛——ͤ 2 229. 807 
Oregon: Oregon State Univer- 

SN a . eee 242, 040 
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Funds for instruction and facilities ( Morrill- 
Nelson, and Bankhead-Jones funds)—Con. 


Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania 
State University $469, 049 
Puerto Rico: University of Puer- 
F Sees a kere 255, 846 
Rhode Island: University of 
Rhode Hand. 220, 429 
South Carolina: 
Clemson Agricultural College 128, 316 
South Carolina State College_ 128, 316 
South Dakota: South Dakota 
State College of Agriculture 
and Mechanic Arts 216,175 
Tennessee: A 
Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State University- 51, 599 
University of Tennessee 233, 187 
Texas: 
Prairie View Agricultural and 
Mechanical College 106, 924 
Texas Agricultural and Me- 
chanical University 320, 774 
Utah: Utah State University of 
Agriculture and Applied Sci- 
C 2.5.48... saphena 221, 169 
Vermont: University of Vermont 
and State Agricultural Col- 
6 RAS Sd 209, 267 
Virginia: 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute. 196, 193 
Virginia State College 98, 097 
Washington: Washington State 
Durell oe 267, 818 
West Virginia: West Virginia 
Uhren. 244, 220 
Wisconsin: University of Wis- 
c / oe 293, 929 
Wyoming: University of Wyo- 
( ͤ A coe Sn 207, 845 
[From Oregon State University News Bureau, 


Feb. 7, 1966] 


OSU PREXY CONCERNED OVER FEDERAL BUDGET 
CuTs FOR EDUCATION 


OREGON STATE UNIverRsITy.—Oregon higher 
education stands to lose upwards of half a 
million dollars annually in Federal funds if 
the cuts in funds for land-grant institutions 
in the proposed Federal budget are finally 
approved, President James H. Jensen, of Ore- 
gon State University, said today. 

Oregon State, as this State’s land-grant 
university, will suffer the greatest cuts. But 
the proposals, which caught officials of the 
National Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges by surprise, will also 
affect the State system of higher education, 
President Jensen said. 

The Federal budget proposes a reduction 
of more than $20 million in instructional and 
research funds going to the Nation’s 68 land- 
grant institutions, plus a shift of $10 million 
in support of cooperative extension programs 
from institutional and State allocation to 
Federal allocation. 

Oregon’s cut in instructional funds is esti- 
mated at about $242,000, of which $157,000 
will come from Oregon State University. 

Dean Wilbur Cooney estimates that re- 
search funds lost to the agricultural experi- 
ment station would be up to $120,000 annu- 
ally. Dollar evaluation of the effects of 
shifting cooperative extension funds has not 
been estimated but these designated pro- 
grams would be allocated from Washington 
rather than on a State or county level. 

Dr. Jensen, as president-elect of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, met with top Depart- 
ment of -Agriculture and Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare officials along 
with other members of the association’s ex- 
ecutive committee earlier. 

The association’s executive committee, 
President Jensen said, “viewed with surprise 
and shock the proposals in the 1967 Federal 
budget.” 

He said the committee, representing 97 
major State and land-grant universities in 
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all 50 States, felt that implications of those 
actions are of great concern to members of 
the association and to higher education gen- 
erally. 

The committee’s statement recalled the 
Federal Government land-grant institution 
relationships over the past 100 years and how 
they had been hailed as a model of Federal- 
State relationships in education. It ex- 
plained that this satisfactory relationship is 
now threatened by the Federal proposals. 

“The proposed reduction of $814 million 
in research funds for the agricultural ex- 
periment stations, coupled with a substantial 
reduction in U.S. Department of Agriculture 
research funds, is shocking at a time when 
our concerns are turning from agricultural 
surpluses to possible shortages and food for 
peace is being emphasized as never before,” 
the university leaders said in their statement. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, let me 
say that at the early hearings on my 
subcommittee we shall call witnesses, 
some of them not only from land-grant 
colleges, but also from elementary and 
secondary schools, as well as other col- 
leges and universities from whom we are 
hearing these days, in opposition to vari- 
ous aspects of the President's budget in 
relation to education. 

They point out that if some of those 
budget reductions were ultimately ap- 
proved by the Congress, great damage 
would be done to the implementation of 
educational legislation passed in the 
88th and the first part of the 89th 
Congresses. 


CONFRONTATION WITH CHINA 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
President Johnson has stated repeated- 
ly his desire is to negotiate for an armis- 
tice and cease-fire in Vietnam. He has 
submitted the Vietnam question to the 
United Nations Security Council. This 
action at long last is what he declined 
to do months ago. He has stated that 
there are no conditions attached to our 
efforts to sit down at a conference table 
to try to accomplish peace in Vietnam. 
He said he would go anywhere in the 
search for peace. Then he proposed that 
the Geneva Conference of 1954 could be 
reconvened and we would participate in 
this without conditions. 

Unfortunately, these peace gestures 
were made by our President directly fol- 
lowing the time he ordered a resumption 
of bombing of North Vietnam. This was 
poor timing, it seemed to me. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful if the limit- 
ed amount of destruction perpetrated in 
bombing targets in North Vietnam is 
justified by the loss of precious lives in 
planes shot down and by the destruction 
of more than $600 million cost value of 
our bombers and helicopters. 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk is nei- 
ther frank nor honest in dealing with 
the American people. In his speeches he 
repeatedly says that if the Communists 
from the North would leave their neigh- 
bors to the South alone, we Americans 
would withdraw our forces. He was 
asked, at a meeting of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee of the Senate whether 
he would agree to the Vietcong being 
represented at peace talks. He refused 
to answer this question. He said he 
would have to consider it. Secretary 
Rusk’s position is at variance with the 
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recent public representations of Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

Of course, the Vietcong or National 
Liberation Front, so called, must be rep- 
resented by delegates at any conference 
seeking to end this conflict. The mem- 
bers of the National Liberation Front, so- 
called, or Vietcong are in control of near- 
ly 75 percent of the land area of South 
Vietnam, whereas the Saigon government 
of Prime Minister Ky, controls only 25 
percent of the land area of South Viet- 
nam. We are involved with more than 
200,000 men of our Armed Forces in a 
civil war in Vietnam. 

The leader of the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam, Nguyen Huu 
Tho, is a Saigon lawyer. He is not a 
Communist. He was born and reared 
in South Vietnam. Prime Minister Ky, 
who was installed as dictator by 10 gen- 
erals who revolted and maneuvered a 
coup overthrowing the civilian govern- 
ment of Prime Minister Quat, was born 
and reared in Hanoi, North Vietnam. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent for 2 additional 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Prime Minister 
Ky talks about his democratic govern- 
ment of South Vietnam. It is evident 
that he could not remain as Prime Minis- 
ter of the Saigon Government for 1 week 
without the support of the CIA and of the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Let us hope that the Vietnam question 
will be considered very soon in the United 
Nations or by reconvening the Geneva 
Conference of 1954. Vietnam is of no 
strategic importance to the defense of 
the United States. 

The St. Louis Post-Dispatch recently 
published an editorial, “The U.N.’s Hard 
Task in Vietnam.” Iask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial be printed in the 
Recorp at this point as a part of my 
remarks. 

Also, Mr. President, in the Washing- 
ton Post of Tuesday, February 15, there 
appeared a very convincing column by 
Walter Lippmann entitled, Confronta- 
tion With China.” I commend this to 
my colleagues and ask that it also be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Post-Dispatch, 
Jan. 31-Feb. 6, 1966] 
TRE U.N.’s Harp TASK IN VIETNAM 

In submitting the Vietnam question to 
the United Nations Security Council, Presi- 
dent Johnson has done what for many 
months he declined to do. The reversal of 
policy is welcome, and all who want peace in 
southeast Asia will hope that the Security 
Council can find a way out of the morass. 

If it is to do so with American help, an- 
other policy reversal will be required: we 
shall have to stop insisting that the Viet- 
cong, who control two-thirds of South Viet- 
nam, be excluded from peace talks and from 
the political future of the country. 

Unfortunately the President has made the 
U.N.’s task extremely difficult by resuming 
the bombing of North Vietnam. That he re- 
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jected the counsel of Pope Paul, U Thant, 
and many others for extension of the bomb- 
ing pause, at least for a period long enough 
to permit U.N. consideration of his request in 
& relatively calm atmosphere, can only be re- 
garded as tragic. 

Mr. Johnson says that resumed bombing is 
necessary to save the lives of American and 
South Vietnamese troops. The contention 
is difficult to accept in the absence of a show- 
ing that any lives were lost as a result of the 
37-day suspension that ended Monday. 

On the contrary, this was a period of un- 
usually light operations by the Vietcong. It 
was a period when the United States con- 
tinued its own troop buildup with impunity; 
4,000 more marines, in addition to the 7,000 
landed 2 weeks ago, went ashore only last 
Friday. It was a period when American air 
attacks throughout South Vietnam con- 
tinued with unabated fury. 

The President also hinges his decision on 
President Ho Chi Minh’s letter of last Friday, 
which he interprets as total and unqualified 
rejection of his peace talks proposal. Yet as 
Marquis Childs reported in the Post-Dis- 
patch, Ambassador Harriman was telling the 
dissident Senators on Thursday, before Ho's 
reply was broadcast, that the decision to re- 
sume bombing had already been made. 

Ho's position, it seems to us, is subject to 
two interpretations. While he laid down un- 
acceptable conditions for peace, such as 
American recognition of the National Lib- 
eration Front as the sole representative of 
the South Vietnamese people, he did not 
make these demands a condition for nego- 
tiations, and seemed to be opening a dia- 
log on the President’s 14 points as com- 
pared with his own 4 points. Mr. John- 
son claims to base his 14 points on the 
Geneva agreements of 1954. Ho claims to 
base his 4 points on the same agreements. 
Clearly, the way to a political settlement lies 
in a reconciliation of the two programs cal- 
culated to apply the Geneva accords to the 
situation that now exists. In our view, Ho's 
letter did not necessarily rule out an ultimate 
settlement along those lines. 

He did, however, seem to rule out the pos- 
sibility of any political settlement so long as 
North Vietnam is under bombing attack. 
The resumption of bombing therefore would 
appear to make negotiations more difficult 
than ever to obtain. One must hope that 
the Security Council can overcome the dif- 
ficulties, whether through Pope Paul's sug- 
gested arbitration procedure or otherwise. 

The essentials of the problem remain what 
they were. Ho Chi Minh interprets Amer- 
ican policy as determined to impose an anti- 
Communist puppet government on South 
Vietnam as a whole: The United States in- 
terprets Hanoi policy as determined to im- 
pose Communist rule upon South Vietnam 
as a whole. At the same time, the United 
States claims it wants no bases in Vietnam 
will accept neutrality, and favors free elec- 
tions to give the South Vietnamese a gov- 
ernment of their own choice. Ho Chi Minh, 
for his part, claims to want only “inde- 
pendence, democracy, peace and neutrality” 
for South Vietnam. 

In general, the stated objectives of both 
sides are within negotiable limits if each can 
be convinced that the other means what it 
says in terms of specifics. Somehow the 
United States must demonstrate that it is 
ready to accept Vietcong participation in 
the political future of South Vietnam, and 
Hanoi must demonstrate that it does not de- 
mand a Vietcong monopoly of that future. 

An agreement based on these principles, 
and on the essentials of the Geneva accords, 
would correctly reflect the military realities, 
and pave the way for an end of intervention 
on both sides. It is earnestly to be hoped 
that the Security Council, despite the handi- 
caps under which it now must labor, will be 
able to move both sides in this direction. 
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CONFRONTATION WITH CHINA 
(By Walter Lippmann) ` 

The televised hearings, at which General 
Gavin and Ambassador Kennan appeared be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
have done an inestimable service to our peo- 
ple. For they broke through the official 
screen and made visible the nature of the war 
and where our present policy is leading us. 
On the rule that if you cannot beat them, 
join them, which in its modern form is that 
if you cannot debate with them, say you 
agree with them, the President takes the po- 
sition that there is not much difference be- 
tween the Gavin-Kennan thesis and the 
Rusk-McNamara policy. 

There is in fact a radical ‘difference, the 
difference between a limited and an unlim- 
ited war. The President may not want to 
fight an unlimited war. I have no doubt my- 
self that he does not want to do so. But the 
promises he made in Honolulu which the 
Vice President is now broadcasting so lav- 
ishly in Saigon and Bangkok, are—if they are 
to be taken seriously—an unlimited commit- 
ment of American soldiers and American 
money. It is this unlimited commitment 
which those of us who belong to the Gavin- 
Kennan school oppose. For we see that as 
the numbers of our troops and the range of 
our bombing are escalated, and as the theater 
of the war becomes widened, it is highly 
probable, indeed it is well nigh inevitable 
that the United States will find itself con- 
fronting China in a land war on the main- 
land of Asia. 

Last week’s hearings made visible that this 
is where the course we are taking leads. 
Congress and the people would be frivolous 
if they did not examine with the utmost seri- 
ousness how real, how valid, how significant 
is the hypothesis that the kind of war the 
Johnson administration is conducting is 
leading to a confrontation with China. 

Gen. Maxwell Taylor, who since 1961 has 
played a leading part in our military Inter- 
vention in South Vietnam, has recognized 
that the prospect of a land war with China 
is today our greatest worry. In an interview 
published in the current issue of U.S. News & 
World Report, General Taylor is asked about 
the danger of “a military confrontation with 
Communist China.” He replies that “one 
can never rule out the possibility, But I 
would list the probability quite low in terms 
of percentage.” 

This has an ominous resemblance to the 
colloquy in 1950 between President Truman 
and General MacArthur. (Cf. Lawson, “The 
United States in the Korean’ War,” p. 79.) 

“In your opinion” President Truman asked 
General MacArthur, “is there any chance 
that the Chinese might enter the war on the 
side of North Korea?” 

MacArthur shook his head. “Td say there's 
very little chance of that happening. They 
have several hundred thousand men north 
of the Yalu, but they haven’t any air force. 
If they tried to cross the river our Air Force 
would slaughter them. At the most perhaps 
60,000 troops would make it. Our infantry 
could easily contain them. I expect the 
actual fighting in North Korea to end by 
Thanksgiving. We should have our men 
home, or at least in Japan, by Christmas.” 

At the very moment that President Truman 
and General MacArthur were talking there 
were already more than a hundred thousand 
Chinese Communist troops in North Korea, 
and another 200,000 were ready to cross the 
Yalu. By mid-November at least 300,000 
Chinese would be poised to strike—and the 
ROK, the American, and other U.N. forces 
would not even be aware of their presence. 
Before the war was over the Chinese Com- 
munist armies in Korea would reach a peak 
strength of more than a million men. 

On the question of the need to contain 
the military expansion of Red China, there 
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- is. virtually nei ment in this coun- 
try. The containment of Red China today. 
like the containment. of Stalinist Russia 
after the World War, is necessary to the peace 
ot the world and is a vital interest of the 
United States. «What is debatable is the 
diplomatic policy we are pursuing in order 
to contain Red China. If we compare what 
Mr. Rusk and Mr. William Bundy are doing 
with the diplomatic policy by which some 
15 years ago Stalin was contained, the dif- 
ferences are very striking. 

The cardinal difference is that our Chinese 
containment policy is a unilateral American 
policy, whereas our Stalinist containment 
policy was shared with and participated in 
by all the Western Allies. It is often said 
Officially that in the Far East today we are 
repeating what was done so successfully in 
Europe. If this were what we are doing, 
there would be an alliance to contain China 
in which Japan, Russia, India, Pakistan, the 
United States, Great Britain, and France 
were alined in a Far Eastern Marshall plan 
and NATO. Instead, owing to the miscalcu- 
lations and blundering of the Vietnamese 
war, we have alienated and indeed neutral- 

- ized all the great powers of the Asian main- 

land. 
The difference between the two contain- 
ment policies in Europe and in the Far East 
is the difference between realism and ver- 
balism, between professionalism and ama- 
teurism. Our present policy is as if we had 
set out to contain Stalinist Russia by ignor- 
ing the British, the French, the Italians, and 
the Germans, and had decided to make our 
stand against communism by the defense 
of—let us say—Bucharest. 


Mr. MORSE. . Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from Ohio for the 
statement which he has just made and 
for his fearless leadership in the Senate 
on this foreign policy issue. 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO OBJECT 
TO LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON 
THE SUPPLEMENTAL MILITARY 
AUTHORIZATION BILL 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, there 
was one notification which I understand 
Was made in the Senate a few minutes 
ago, and also before I could get to the 
floor of the Senate, to which I wish to 
refer. It was announced that no unani- 
mous-consent agreement to limit debate 
with regard to the pending measure will 
be made today. 

I shall object to any unanimous-con- 
sent agreement to limit debate on the 
pending measure at any time. 

I also want to make it clear that I 
shall not be a party to any dilatory tac- 
tics, to any deliberate attempt to prevent 
a vote from coming on the floor of the 
Senate after there has been an oppor- 
tunity for normal debate. But when we 
are living through the hours that Amer- 
icans historically will be living through 
as this historic record is made I am not 
going to agree to have any limitation on 
debate whatsoever. Therefore, I an- 
nounce now that if I am on the floor I 
vw object to any limitation of time on 

ebate. I inform my leadership that I 
am opposed to any limitation of debate, 
and if I do not have assurance from the 
leadership that there will not be any 
limitation of time, I shall see that some 
Senator is present on the floor to make 
objection in my behalf. 
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“VIETNAM PERSPECTIVE: .CON- 
GRESS AFTER HONOLUL 
TELEVISION PROGRAM BY CBS 
TRULY IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, last 
Sunday afternoon—February 13, 1966— 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, in 
continuation of its praiseworthy series 
of informing the American public about 
the issues involved in the undeclared war 
in Vietnam—a series ably directed by 
Eric Sevareid and Fred Friendly—pre- 
sented an hour-long discussion of those 
issues. 

I was honored to be invited to partici- 


pate, along with my able and distin- 


guished colleagues, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. 
Javits, Mr. SYMINGTON, and Mr. TOWER. 

The discussion on the program—which 
was broadcast live—was spirited and, in 
the short time available, sought to bring 
forth all possible points of view. 

The distinguished senior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] summed up the 
basic problem confronting ee Nation 
when he said: 

I am for getting a good e that will 
deal more effectively with the phenonema of 
revolution. We are going to live in a genera- 
tion of revolution throughout all of Latin 
America, Africa, Asia, tor a long time to 
come. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
transcript of that television broadcast 
be printed in full at the conclusion of 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the broad- 
cast was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorpD, as follows: 


VIETNAM PERSPECTIVE: CONGRESS AFTER 
HONOLULU 
(A broadcast over the CBS Television Net- 
work and the CBS Radio Network, Sunday, 

February 13, 1966) 

Guests: Senators FRANK CHURCH, Demo- 
crat, of Idaho: ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat, 
of Alaska; Jacos K. Javits, Republican, of 
New York; STUART SYMINGTON, Democrat, of 
Missouri; JOHN G. Tower, Republican, of 
Texas. 

Moderator: Eric Sevareid. 

Producer: William J. Small. 

Director: Robert Camfiord. 

ANNOUNCER. As part of its continuing 
coverage of the Vietnam conflict, CBS News 
presents “Vietnam 8 Congress 
After Honolulu.” 

Here to lead the discussion this afternoon 
is CBS News Correspondent Eric Sevareid. 

Mr. Sevareip. Good afternoon. Two weeks 
ago today five Members of the U.S. Congress 
sat. at this table and debated the Vietnam 
war, its premises, its mee its conduct, and 
its possible outcome. 

The next day the President resumed the 
bombing of North Vietnam and took his plea 
for peace to the United Nations. 

The fighting goes on as before. The talk 
about peace goes on, but no peace negotia- 
tions seem to be in prospect. And in the 
meantime the President has held a dra- 
matic conference in Honolulu with the 
leaders of the Saigon government. 

How much of all this represents forward 
movement, either toward peace or prosecu- 
tion of the war, and how much is just motion 
is rather hard to tell. 

If anything anywhere has changed, it is 
the intensity of the domestic debate over 
Vietnam. 

As broadcast. viewers and listeners, as let- 
terwriters, as demonstrators and counter- 
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demonstrators, the American people are en- 
tering this argument more and more. 

Let us try again today to put this com- 
plex and troubling combination war and 
peace effort into some focus. 

Five more Senators of differing persuasions 
are with us this afternoon. Let me intro- 
duce them in alphabetical order. 

FRANK CHURCH, of Idaho, member of the 
Foreign Relations Committee which has been 
holding public hearings this week. 

ERNEST GRUENING, of Alaska, of the Gov- 
ernment Operations Committee, who has 
been opposed to this war from its begin- 
ning. ; 

Jacos Javits, of New York, recently back 
from South Vietnam, for the Government 


-Operations Committee, 


STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri, member 


-of the Foreign Relations and the Armed Sery- 


ices Committees, and former Air Force Sec- 
retary. 

JoHN Tower, of Texas, member of the 
Armed Services Committee, also just re- 
turned from Vietnam. 

Gentlemen, I think we might try first to 
deal for a little while with this Honolulu 
conference just over. I would like to know 
how you read its results and what you make 
of it. Senator CHURCH. 

Senator CHURCH, Well, Eric, I think there 
are pros and cons. Only the future will tell. 

On the debit side, the President has laid 
hands, so to speak, upon Air Marshal Ky and 
thus has invested him with the great pres- 
tige of the American presidency. This could 
prove a problem in the future if a need 
should develop for broadening the popular 
base of the Saigon regime. 

On the credit side, I am glad of the em- 
phasis that was given to the need for social 
and economic, political, reform in this sit- 
uation in South Vietnam. 

But I recall that—I think even in the first 
letter that President Eisenhower sent out 
that committed us to the initial assistance 
in 1954, there was mention of the need for 
reform, at that time relating to the Diem 
regime. And if I am not mistaken, Lyndon 
Johnson, when Vice President, went out 
there in 1961, again on a mission which gave 
emphasis to the need for reform and secur- 
ing a broader popular base. And now Vice 
President HUMPHREY is there for that same 
purpose. And obviously, this is a problem, 
a continuing problem, that we recognize, 
but a problem easier to define than to solve. 

Finally, one caveat. 

I think at Honolulu the statements of Air 
Marshal Ky and of our own Government 
indicate a definite split on the question of 
negotiation and on the question of the pos- 
sible inclusion of the Vietcong. 

If this split is as serious as it seems, that 
is a warning flag for the future. 

Mr. SÈVAREID. Any of the rest of you think 
it is serious? 

Senator Javits. Well, a word on that Hono- 
lulu Conference. 

It seemed to me that a number of things 
developed and a number of things did not 
develop. 

For one, I think it showed to the liberals 


that the President means to follow that 


line, by espousing the social revolution in 
South Vietnam—the aspirations of the peo- 
ple for better health, better housing, bet- 
ter land tenure and all the things they 
fought for for so many years. 

It is interesting to me that notwithstand- 


-ing the fact that this should appeal to the 


liberals, and that the liberals should be for 
the limited struggle in Vietnam, because it 
is a struggle for freedom, the Honolulu con- 
ference showed up even more sharply the 
divisions within the President’s own party 
and, interestingly enough, the real consensus 
on the Republican side, which is giving him 
all kinds of backing. 
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Just one other point which seems to me 
to be clear from Honolulu. 

The central thing now stands out to be 
what are you going to do with the Viet- 
cong if there is ever going to be a peace 
conference, and I do not think there is 
any question about the fact that they have 
to be a party, whether they are an inde- 
pendent party or a group or whatever you 
call them—they have to be a party. And 
the sooner that we state that unequivocally, 
I think, the more chance there will be to 
get to the negotiating table. 

Finally, I think it is mature consensus on 
the part of the people, which was contributed 
to by the Senate hearings, that there is a 
way of limiting the South Vietnam conflict, 
and that is in the effort to consolidate and 
pacify the coastal areas and the Mekong 
Delta and area around Saigon where there 
are 70 to 80 percent of the people all with- 
in ready reach of air and naval power. And 
that I think is the ultimate thrust of the 
Gavin idea and the way in which a consensus 
can be developed on that. 

Mr. SavaREIp. We may get back to the 
Gavin idea in just a moment. 

I think Senator SymrncTon wanted to talk 
about this conference. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Yes. As Commander 
in Chief of this country, inasmuch as 
CINCPAC in Hawaii runs the Far East mili- 
tarily, it seemed quite logical to me for the 
Commander in Chief, with the Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs, to go out and talk with Ad- 
miral Sharp and General Waters and Gen- 
eral Harris, and then at the same time to 
have General Westmoreland, who wears two 
hats, one toward Hawaii and the other to 
the Joint Chiefs here, to be in the discus- 
sion—and also to have Ambassador Lodge 
there to give his position with respect to it. 

In addition to that, I think it was prob- 
ably wise that he brought the head of the 
Government out there, Ky, because General 
Ky—because I was in Saigon last month and 
my impression was that if we were going to 
recognize the Vietcong separately, within a 
few hours that automatically meant the fall 
of the Government. Therefore, if General 
Ky felt that way, he was probably reassured 
by the attention that was given him. 

Finally, I would like to join my colleague, 
Senator CHURCH, in saying that I was very 
glad to note the emphasis that was paid in 
Hawaii to the economic and social develop- 
ments that are at least as important as any 
other in this overall picture. 

Mr. SavarEemD. Most of you so far seem to 
think there was not just a waste of effort. 
Senator Tower, do you have different ideas? 

Senator Tower. No. I agree that this was 
not a wasted effort. I think it is altogether 
mete and proper that the President should 
go there and that he should meet with the 
Vietnamese heads of state. I think it is 
good that we should add a little prestige and 
stature to that Government, because appar- 
ently it is the most stable Government we 
have had there since the Diem regime. 

I think, too, that it is good that we have 
placed emphasis on the civic action programs 
that we have already been engaged in over 
there. 

Actually the idea of assisting these people 
agriculturally, healthwise, assisting them 
with political and social reforms is not new. 
We have been doing this in Vietnam. Our 
servicemen, as well as fighting, have been on 
the constructive side, working with our 
USAM officials over there, in conducting these 
civic action programs, which I think are turn- 
ing out to be a great success. 

They are teaching these people the rudi- 
ments of sanitation, they are showing them 
how to get pure water supply, helping them 
combat disease, infection, showing them how 
to get the maximum utilization out of their 
land. And, more important, teaching them 
the art of self-government. The French 
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failed to develop any native leadership over 
there. We are currently doing that now. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator GRUENING has been 
listening. Would you like to speak, sir? 

Senator GRUENING. This Honolulu Con- 
ference was a big buildup for the Premier, 
Nguyen Ky, who is the ninth head of gov- 
ernment since our first white-haired boy, 
Diem, was disposed of 2% years ago. How 
useful he will be in bringing freedom to 
his people and having these reforms may be 
judged by his statement when he was inter- 
viewed by the London Mirror last July 4, 
when he said: 

“People ask me who my heros are. 
only one—Adolf Hitler. 
five Hitlers in Vietnam.” 

That is the man we have built up, he is 
the man whom we depend upon to bring 
about these reforms. I have no confidence 
these reforms will take place any more than 
they have taken place in the last 12 years 
when we said the same thing. Eisenhower 
tried to do the same thing. It is not going 
to happen—not with that man. 

Mr. Sevareip, That may be a question that 
would be pretty hard to answer, except over 
a course of time, I would think. 

But let me ask you gentlemen this. 

Do any of you find the same objection to 
that Conference that our ex-diplomat George 
Kennan had this week in testifying before 
the Foreign Relations Committee? He 
thought it wrong to have this public tieup 
with the Saigon government at the same 
time that we had taken this issue to the 
United Nations. 

Does that bother anyone? 

Senator CHURCH? 

Senator Tower. Well, I would disagree that 
the timing was bad, I think that the timing 
was very good, because I’m afraid that with 
our long peace offensive, with the long mora- 
torium on bombing, that perhaps some peo- 
ple in Asia had gotten the impression that 
we had no real will or determination to 
prevail in southeast Asia, that we were trying 
to find some face-saving device to enable us 
to withdraw. And therefore I think that 
this Conference was very timely, to show our 
determination to stay in ‘South Vietnam 
until we have achieved what the President 
said is our minimum objective, and that is 
the guarantee of the independence of South 
Vietnam. 

Senator CHURCH. Since you first turned 
that question to me, may I say a word or tw 
about it. i 

I think that what was unfortunate was 
the statement that Air Marshal Ky him- 
self made—I agree with Senator GruENniING. 

I think there are grounds to wonder wheth- 
er this man really represents the wave of 
the future in southeast Asia. And I think 
that when he said in Honolulu that he in 
effect was not much interested in negotia- 
tions, and that in any case there would be 
no negotiating with the Vietcong, that this 
did render our position more difficult for 
us at the United Nations. And I should 
think it renders the President’s position more 
difficult. I thought that was one of the— 
one of the unfortunate consequences. 

Senator SYMINGTON. There is a side to that 
also—and that is that the Premier Ky comes 
from the north country and there has been 
increasing irritation in the south, includ- 
ing Saigon, about the dominance of peo- 
ple in the north, which to some extent must 
have affected his control. 

For example, I was told out there that 
there might be another coup—although Am- 
bassador Lodge said—well, he was only sup- 
posed to last 6 weeks and he has now lasted 
over 6 months. 

On the other hand, I think it is unfair 
to compare him to Hitler. We have had our 
own President and our own Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee—recently there was some 
talk about Hitler 


I have 
We need four or 
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Senator GrRUENING. No one has compared 
him to Hitler. Ky said the one man he ad- 
mired most was Hitler. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Because if you take 
something out of context about the man— 
the truth is that he has come much further 
in his emphasis on the importance of land 
reform and on the importance of a new deal 
than anybody else who has been in charge 
of that Government so far. And I would 
rather take somebody who has been there a 
long time, like Cabot Lodge, or like the other 
people—I would rather take their word for 
the possibilities under him than I would 
people who would take a long-distance ap- 
proach and have never discussed the matter 
with him, which I have done myself. 

Senator Javrrs. Well, Senator, I do not 
think it is necessary for us to say we are all 
out for Ky. This statement that he made 
about Hitler is pretty rugged, very hard for 
anybody in the world to take. 

I think the answer is that this is the Gov- 
ernment for the time being, and we have got 
to work with him. And that should not in- 
hibit our independent attitude toward the 
development of the country in economic and 
social terms. 

I think for one that Honolulu was-essen- 
tial, because at the United Nations we said 
we want peace at almost any price. That is 
great. Now, if the other side won't negotiate 
for peace, Honolulu had to answer what do 
we do. Well, we are going to launch a new 
campaign on the social revolution front, with 
HUMPHREY as its coordinator, We need it 
sadly—a basic coordinator, And secondly, 
we are developing and putting forward a 
strategy which is viable for us until there are 
not just one, to wit, ourselves, but two to 
talk peace. 

And so I think Honolulu was very needed 
and very constructive. 

Mr. Sevaremp, Gentlemen, I don't want to 
go too far with the Honolulu Conference. 
Our time is running on, and there are 
some other things probably of more impor- 
tance. 

Now, one thing is this Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing this past week. They 
have dealt with the issues. But these hear- 
ings themselves have become something of 
an issue—whether they are injuring the 
morale of troops, or our negotiating position, 
or our fighting position. 

How do you feel about this? How about 
you, Senator SYMINGTON? You have sat 
on them, 

Senator Symincton. I think these hear- 
ings are all right. The witnesses so far have 
been pretty critical of our current adminis- 
trative program, just as you have illustrated, 
Eric, with respect to Mr. Kennan’s thinking 
about the Commander in Chief going to 
Hawaii. 

But, on the other hand, let’s ventilate the 
subject, as Mr. DIRKSEN would say—and it 
is being done. 

I would hope that people postpone their 
final opinions about it until they hear Gen- 
eral Taylor on next Thursday and Secretary 
Rusk on Friday. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Is there any man at this 
table who believes these hearings are harm- 
ful to the national interest? 

Senator Javrrs. I think they are very good, 
Eric, and I will tell you why. 

What you really ought to have is the 
President coming back to Congress for an 
updating of the resolution of August 1964, 
the dog-eared one he carries in his pocket 
and constantly refers to, which gives him 
power to use the Arméd Forces of the United 
States, etc. That is completely outdated. 
And anything that leads to getting the Presi- 
dent to do that—and I think these hearings 
are definitely a step in that direction—is 

‘ood. 
x It is high time the whole. country were 
crystallized behind what is the new policy, 
and the only way to do that is to get the 
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backing of the Congress. And personally I 
think that is a very serious mistake the 
President is making, in not coming back to 
the Congress for a new resolution. 

Mr. Sevarerp. In other words, you think 
the hearings are going to help him in the 
end, not damage his position. 

Senator Javits. They will help the people's 
cause by crystallizing the Congress and the 
American people behind a policy which will 
be enough like his policy so that he ought 
to come and ask for that kind of support. 

Mr. SEvaRETD. I know you have a new reso- 
lution to crystallize it. 

Senator GRUENING. 

Senator GRUENING. I think these hearings 

are long overdue; they should have taken 
place years ago, when we engaged in what is 
called a commitment—although I am con- 
vinced there never was any such commit- 
ment—but if the administration thinks so, 
then that kind of commitment required a 
treaty from the Senate. And way back, when 
we made or alleged we were making that kind 
of a commitment, the President then or his 
successor should have gone to the Senate for 
the treatymaking power. 
_ What right have we got to commit our- 
selves to defend the frontiers of another 
country and send our troops down there 
without the consent of the Senate formally 
sought and obtained? We have none. 

Mr. SEVAREID. You are saying in effect the 
hearings have come about because of the 
manner we got into this war, that there 
would have to be such hearings at some 
point. 

Senator GRUENING. Yes—that they- are 
overdue. — 

Senator CHURCH., Eric, at that point let me 
say—I would like to emphasize the fact that 
the Foreign Relations Committee has a con- 
stitutional responsibility to advise and con- 
sent in the matter of foreign policy. And for 
years the committee has been tending to con- 
duct its business more and more- behind 
closed doors. 

Now, when we came back to Congress this 
year, the gravity of the situation had become 
such in southeast Asia that we felt we had 
to come out from behind closed doors, and 
in the public, examine the premises that 
have led us into this situation, and take 
stock of the situation, and try to determine 
what is portended for the future. And this 
business is the business of the American 
people, and they should be included, and 
they have been through those hearings. 
Mr. SEvARErD. Well, now, gentlemen, the 
President said 2 days ago, as I recollect, that 
he had followed these hearings, or the testi- 
mony from them, and that he could not see 
that any concrete, clear alternative policies 
had been proposed at the hearings by people 
like General Gavin or Mr. George Kennan; 
the tone of their testimony appeared to be 
in opposition to what we are doing. 

Did you discover, those of you who sat 
there, any concrete alternative that struck 
you as worth following? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Well, General Gavin's 
testimony was rather difficult to follow, be- 
cause in the covering letter it said that he 
wanted—did not want to resume bombing 
in North Vietnam, and that he did want to 
withdraw to coastal enclaves. But then in 
direct testimony he denied that he felt that 
way about it. And also he denied that he 
was against the policies as advertised in an 
advertisement in the paper which said that 
he was against the President’s policies. 

So I think it is fair to say, and perhaps 
a little charitable to say, that his testimony 
was fuzzy as to just exactly what he stood for, 

In the case of Mr. Kennan, I think that his 
position was more clear. He, in effect, as I 
gathered his testimony, wanted to strictly 
stick to a land war, if any war, in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. SevareIp. To a land war. 

Senator SyMINGTON. Yes. 
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Mr. SEvAREID. Well, gentlemen, as I tried to 
follow those hearings, it seemed to me that 
both General Gavin and Mr. Kennan were 
talking about far more than just how the war 
should be conducted now—what the aims 
should be in Vietnam. They were looking at 
it in terms, as I gathered, of our whole world 
position. We have troops in Korea, in West 
Europe, and many places where things could 
happen, And that this was what one of them 
I think called possibly a baited trap. I sup- 
pose meaning that China might come in or 
that we would get overcommitted there in 
relation to our other commitments. 

Do any of you have a feeling that Vietnam 
is sucking us into a position where we will be 
way off balance? 

Senator GRUENING. Well, I think that there 
was no effort on the part of Mr. Kennan, 
whose testimony was most useful, to come up 
with a solution. He was relating it to the 
whole situation. He was not asked for a 
particular solution. And I think that some 
of us have ideas on the subject—but I think 
that would emerge from the findings of the 
committee. 

I think at the end of the hearings they 
will probably come up with some recom- 
mendations. I hope so. 

Senator Javrrs. Well, I would say, Eric, that 
I think the testimony of both Kennan and 
Gayin was extremely useful in crystallizing 
a position the administration has left very 
fuzzy. 

For one, it is a fact that we do not want 
general mobilization for Vietnam, but we 
are willing to devote to it—and I think this 
is a national consensus—such resources as 
can be devoted without general mobilization. 
And that seems to be in the genera) order 
of magnitude of up to 400,000 troops, and 
all the other things we are doing there. 

Now, what Gavin and Kennan said in ef- 
fect—and you cannot hold them word for 
word—is there is a strategy of consolidating 
our hold on the coastal regions, the Mekong 
Delta, the Saigon area, engaging in a pacifi- 
cation program there, and in a sense mak- 
ing that our stand—just as when we with- 
drew from the Yalu into South Korea that 
became our stand. 

Now, it seems to be a generally accepted 
proposition that even if the Communist 
Chinese come in—and you cannot tell when 
they will come in—that is in their control— 
even if they do come in, the long logistical 
lines which represent our stand on the coast 
around Saigon and in the Mekong Delta 
makes our position viable. 

Therefore, what Gavin and Kennan, as I 
see it, were laying before the country in 
effect, was here is the way in which you can 
take a limited position, devoting to it the 
resources which you have available and rea- 
sonable without jeopardizing your situation 
in the rest of the world and without general 
mobilization and without a declaration of 
war, which I am against, and at the same 
time maintain a position in the confronta- 
tion between ourselves and the Communist 
Chinese push in Asia. 

As I see it, that is in effect what they 
recommended, and it seems to me that gaye 
the lines of a perfectly viable position for 
the United States. 

Mr. SEVaREID. It seems rather unusual for 
me that Senators would sit and try to thrash 
out alternative military strategies for this 
country, which is in a war. 

Senator CHURCH. I don’t think, Eric, that 
the purpose of this hearing is to come up 
with any miracle cures in Vietnam. I think 
it is generally recognized that what has been 
done there cannot be suddenly undone. 

There are some omelets that are not di- 
gestible, but I don't know of any that can 
be unscrambled. And the President's op- 
tions are narrowing. . 

Now, he is striving to find the rudiments 
for a satisfactory political settlement. He is 
striving to locate that diplomatic door which 
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will lead to the negotiating table and he is 
striving to keep the war confined within 
manageable limits. And in all of these en- 
deavors he certainly has my full-hearted 
support. 

I think what the committee is looking to 
is to something both behind and beyond 
Vietnam. What kind of role are we assum- 
ing on the mainland of Asia and in the un- 
derdeveloped world that led us into Vietnam 
in the first place, and don't we have to take 
another careful look at these premises? Do 
we have the kind of policy that is well- 
designed to cope with the problem of guer- 
rilla warfare, of wars of so-called national 
liberation in the ex-colonial part of the 
world? And is the best means the massive 
intervention of American troops imported 
from the opposite side of the world? 

These are the things, I think, the long, 
searching questions, that we have got to 
grope with if we are going to fashion a policy 
in Asia that will work for the United States. 

Mr. SEVAREID. While the Senate and others 
argue about overinvesting or not overinvest- 
ing resources, men, and money in that tip of 
Asia, the investment goes on, decisions by 
others. 

Is this fruitful at all—Senator SYMINGTON? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Well, first, if I may, 
Eric, I would like to go back to the question 
of “fuzzy”. I don’t think the administra- 
tion's position is fuzzy today. I think it is 
clear. I don’t agree with all of it, but I 
think it is clear. 

I explained why I thought that General 
Gavin's testimony was fuzzy. 

Now let’s take Ambassador Kennan’s testi- 
mony. 

Don't misunderstand me. I want to get 
into the big, broad problems that have just 
been discussed by my good colleague from 
Idaho, 

But we have a problem. We are killing a 
great many American boys every week. 

Ambassador Kennan—former Ambassador 
Kennan—said “I am opposed to strategic 
bombing.” 

I said “Well, will you define strategic 
bombing.” 

He said, any bombing that hasn't got a 
direct relationship with troops. 

Well, I said “For example, would you con- 
sider strategic bombing bombing a bus that 
was going down the Ho Chi Minh Trail full 
of ammunition and soldiers and guns?” 

He said yes, it would be; therefore he 
would be opposed toiit unless you. were sure 
it was going to be used against our troops. 

Now, there have been a great many figures 
used in executive sessions of the Armed Serv- 
ices Committee about the number of addi- 
tional troops that would be required—from 
600,000, I believe, John, to 500,000 and then 
100,000 to 300,000. 

And I asked him this question. “Would 
you agree to bomb military targets in North 
Vietnam,” military targets, let me emphasize, 
“if that would save 100,000 men, additional 
Americans, being needed and drafted out of 
their homes into South Vietnam.” 

And he said “Well, that is a serious ques- 
tion. I would have to study it.” 

Now, I think his testimony was fuzzy. I 
think—that, to me, is a fuzzy answer. And 
I would hope that at some time we would 
get a witness up there who would be clear 
as to just why it is we don't go after the mili- 
tary targets, and military only like power 
and petroleum, at the same time we know 
that they are coming down in such heavy 
quantities down the Ho Chi Minh trail and 
being used against the troops of the United 
States and the South Vietnamese in South 
Vietnam. 

Senator CHURCH. Can I just say in that re- 
spect that I don't regard Ambassador Ken- 
nan as an authority when it comes to bomb- 
ing, and certainly some of the questions you 
posed to him we would have no argument 
about. But I do regard him as an authority 
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with respect to the overall strategy of deal- 
ing with the Communist world. 

He was the architect of the successful con- 
tainment policy in Europe, and his opinions 
are entitled to a lot of respect, and I think 
this was where on the diplomatic front, the 
strategic front, that he really made a very 
fine contribution, and what he said, in effect, 
was, let’s not let the tail wag the dog, and 
invest so much resource in manpower, in 
treasure, in southeast Asia that we find our- 
selves at serious disadvantage elsewhere. 
And the President has just said that he is 
in agreement with that, that he does not— 
that he does not propose the kind of an ac- 
celerated war that might engage us in a 
massive confrontation in Asia. 

Senator SYMINGTON. But he brought it up, 
Frank. I didn’t bring it up. He said no 
more strategic bombing, so I asked him to 
define it. 

Senator CHURCH. Well, he is a diplomat. 
He is not an airman and not a bomber, and 
I think it is in that phase of his testimony 
that he made a real contribution. 

Mr. SevareID. Does Senator GRUENING wish 
to come in? 

Senator Gruenine. I think that the ques- 
tions that the former Secretary of the Air 
Force asked Mr. Kennan had to do with mili- 
tary details which were not in Mr. Kennan’s 
field. 

What he hoped to bring out was that this 
was a great error in view of our worldwide 
commitments, and I am hoping that this in- 
vestigation before we get through with it 
will point out how completely false the 
premises are which justify our going in there. 

I can demonstrate—there won't be time on 
this program—conclusively from the very 
documents which are used by the adminis- 
tration to prove why we are in Vietnam— 
this one (holding up the State Department’s 
brochure entitled “Why Vietnam?”)—that 
there was no commitment, President Eisen- 
hower made no commitment to send in 
troops. He offered economic aid on a very 
tentative basis and we were not, as alleged, 
asked in there by a friendly government. 
We asked ourselves in. And Jack Kennedy 
never did anything more than send in 
advisers. 

It is only under this administration that 
we sent troops into combat, and those are 
questions which I hope the Committee on 
Foreign Relations will bring out. I think the 
American public, which has been misled so 
long, is entitled to know these facts. And I 
hope in the subsequent hearings these facts 
will be thoroughly aired. It is about time 
the American people were let in on what has 
been going on without their knowledge. 

Senator Tower. The fact remains that 
North Vietnam has intensified its effort in 
South Vietnam during the course of this 
administration, necessitating some reaction 
on our part. Had we not literally sent the 
cavalry to the rescue last summer, the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese would have 
cut through the central highlands, cut their 
country in two. It would have probably 
overrun it by now. 

Now, certainly it is true that Vietnam, 
South Vietnam, taken alone has no great 
geographic and strategic importance. But 
southeast Asia does. And this is where the 
front is. This is where Communist aggres- 
sion is manifest. If we don’t combat it here, 
aren’t we going to encourage the precipita- 
tion of so-called wars of national liberation 
in other spots? 

Senator Javits. Well, the whole idea is that 
you are encouraging the technique of wars 
of national liberation because you show an 
inability to deal with them, and you've got 
upsets right now in northern Thailand. You 
had it in northern India. 

Senator Town. The point I was making. 

Senator Javits. Exactly right, and you are 
going to face the situation in south and 
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southeast Asia when you are facing it here, 
and you are getting prepared for. £ 

I did want to say a word, Eric, about this 
bombardment thing, which I think is very— 
to my mind, has been a big obsession with 
lots of people. 

The fact is that once you determine the 
size and character of your commitment in 
South Vietnam, and let’s assume that the 
American people are getting to some con- 
sensus on that, then everything falls into 
place. If you are trying to do just so 
much and you have just so many people 
involved, then what bombardment you have 
to undertake, and I am not against the 
bombardment of the supply lines at all, re- 
lates to the size and character of your mili- 
tary decision as to exactly what you are going 
to commit. 

But I do believe that what you are going 
to try to do, the purpose you are going to 
try to accomplish, and the means you 
are going to try to commit to it, this is a 
very important element of congressional as 
well as Presidential decision, and I feel very 
strongly that we should have our say in 
that, and I believe that it will come down 
to pretty much this philosophy of pacifica- 
tion of the areas which are within reach, 
30 to 50 miles of the coast, Mekong Delta, 
the Saigon area, where there is 70 to 80 
percent of the population, the necessary 
men to do that, and then everything that 
follows to protect that position en suite, 
including the extent of bombardment which 
is required for it, and we have to be pre- 
pared to face that as a total strategy, a 
total political decision with the military 
consequences which ensue. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Gentlemen, I hate to inter- 
rupt at this point even for the 5 seconds 
necessary, but let us pause now for station 
identification. 

* * . * . 


Mr. SEVAREID. Gentlemen, some very funda- 
mental questions have been raised in the 
debate in the Senate and in the press re- 
cently and in some of the remarks of the 
President. In Honolulu he said something 
to the effect that subjugation by an armed 
minority in Asia is not different from the 
same phenomenon in Europe, that we have 
expended a lot of treasure and blood to 
reverse such things. 

But from our position in the world, are 
these two things equal? Is Germany or 
France, for example, equal to this little 
country in southeast Asia? Senator Church? 

SENATOR CHURCH. No, Eric. We have got 
to make better distinctions, I think, than 
that. 

In the first place, we went back to Europe 
after the Second World War because we rec- 
ognized that if all of Europe fell to the 
Russians and the Red Army in occupation of 
Eastern Europe was moving the Iron Curtain 
inexorably westward, that then the balance 
of power would shift from our favor to theirs, 
and I think we must not confuse the situa- 
tion in Europe with the problem that faces 
us in Asia, 

In Europe, after all, we went back and 
were welcomed among people with whom we 
had a common civilization, common culture. 
The great majority of these people found 
communism as repugnant as we found it 
and willingly joined in a real system of col- 
lective defense against it, and that was the 
NATO line. But the NATO line just stopped 
the Iron Curtain from moving further west. 
It didn’t exterminate communism behind the 
Iron Curtain. 

And today in Europe we are not faced 
with the problem of guerrilla wars of na- 
tional liberation simply because these coun- 
tries with strong democratic traditions have 
cohesion and internal support. 

But the situation is quite different in Asia, 
and I think our basic mistake has been to 
assume that policies which worked in Eu- 
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rope could be superimposed in Asia and 
would work there. 

I think the facts betray that those pol- 
icies designed for Europe are not suitable 
for Asia. 

Mr. Sevarer. Well, you seem to be taking 
issue with really the most profound argu- 
ment and premise behind the whole war as 
often expressed by Secretary Rusk. We are 
told again and again that if we do not stop 
this aggression in South Vietnam, we are 
going to have to meet it somewhere else in 
southeast Asia. 

Senator GRUÉNING, is that necessarily true 
in your opinion? 

Senator GRUENING. I want to dissent com- 
pletely from the basic premise of our action 
down there, that we are repelling aggression. 

The facts are that we are just as much, if 
not more, the aggressors. We came in to help 
the French with a military mission. We did 
not engage in combat because Congress 
would not stand for it. President Eisenhower 
could not get the support of other powers. 
But we were there with a military mission. 
We gave them a lot of supplies and a lot of 
training and we stayed on there, and then we 
continued to escalate. 

We are in a foreign country. The Viet- 
namese are all Vietnamese, North and South. 
We are much more the aggressors than the 
others and their aggression, their infiltra- 
tion, did not start until long after we had 
escalated our participation in violation of 
agreements which we approved unilaterally 
although we did not actually sign them. 

I think this is the important issue and we 
will not have a suitable meeting at the peace 
table until we confess a certain amount of 
error on our part, and that is the basic issue 

Of course, we have got to negotiate with 
the people who are doing the fighting. This 
is a civil war. 

President Kennedy said so. Just recently 
our colleague, Senator Younsc of Ohio, came 
back from there convinced that this is a civil 
war, that the overwhelming majority of the 
Vietcong are South Vietnamese fighting the 
tyrannical governments which we have sup- 
ported down there. This is the basic issue, 
and we are not going to have a solution at 
the peace table unless we meet that question 
and confess a certain amount. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Are you suggesting, Senator, 
that we go to a peace conference trying to 
settle this now rather big war and say that 
we should never have been in it in the first 
place? How can a great country do that? 

Senator Grueninc. When individuals do 
it, confess errors, they are praised. Nations 
find it more difficult to do that, but we 
should do it. 

De Gaulle did it in an analogous situation 
in Algeria. When he first came in he was 
never going to leave Algeria. Algeria was 
French, The French had been there for 130 
years. But after a time he realized that it 
was wiser for him to get out. He lost no 
prestige. He lost no face. He is stronger 
than ever. 

We are losing face there every day. We 
would have far more face and we would save 
a great many American lives if we stopped 
right now and made a far greater effort tc 
be made by admitting our errors and admit- 
ting that we are as much aggressors as the 
others. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I would like to com- 
ment on what Senator CHURCH said about 
Europe. I do not think today the way that 
the telescoping in time and space, that there 
is a big difference between Europe and Asia 
that so many people consider that are inter- 
ested in this subject. 

For example, today every country in effect 
is in the same county. I illustrate it in my 
State by presenting the fact that by time, 
militarily, by air, Red China is closer to 
St. Louis, Mo., than Kansas City is to St. 
Louis, Mo., by the fastest commercial jets, 
and therefore I completely agree with Dean 
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Rusk when he says this is simply a question 
of whether we want to resist communism the 
world over. 

We cannot pick, as I see it, the places that 
we want to resist. 

As far as—incidentally, someone mentioned 
that I used to be the Air Force Secretary. It 
was a long time ago. I have been in the 
Senate 14 years. But I was mighty proud 
of it. My only point is that Socrates said 
“note se ata,“ know your terms. What is it 
we are talking about? And it begins to look 
to me as if some of the people who are so 
interested in what we are doing out there 
want to force us into a ground war only 
in Asia and not the utilization of our air 
power which I do not think we could ever 
win, 

Now, finally, I have a little pin here which 
was given me at the political action team— 
my good friend from New York knows a great 
deal about—and which is the finest thing I 
saw in South Vietnam. The three T letters 
stands for victory, love, and sincerity, and I 
would hope that those who think that there 
is a predominance of Vietcong thinking in 
South Vietnam would go there. It is easy to 
talk long distance, and see and talk in the 
villages. There are 700,000 South Vietnam- 
ese fighting today on our side in South Viet- 
nam and only 5 percent of them are con- 
scripts, and in my opinion the very fact 
that thousands of these young men are being 
trained in this program prove that the South 
Vietnamese, if they were given a chance with- 
out terrorism and without a war that is 
dominated by the North Vietnamese in South 
Vietnam, that they would elect a South Viet- 
namese government. 

Senator Javirs. There is one sure thing 
and that is when you—you have got to be 
convinced that the North Vietnamese are in 
this is an organized way, without question, 
throughout their units, et cetera, and I think 
that the question, with all respect to Sen- 
ator GRUENING, is begged by what he says 
and that the main question is the one you 
stated, the one Senator CHURCH and Senator 
SYMINGTON have addressed themselves to, 
what is the importance of Asia to American 
and free world security? 

And I think one thing we had better never 
forget, World War II, as far as we were con- 
cerned, was started from Asia by Japan. 
That is an Asian country and a mighty big 
one, and very important one, and World War 
II, through Japan, was the only time that 
we have ever been threatened in modern 
times in our own Nation, on our shores. 
California was in a state of alert at that time. 

Now, what is threatened in Asia, as far as 
we are concerned, with its enormous pre- 
ponderance of population, represents the 
overwhelming security problem of the free 
world for the very reason that the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization remains the 
most important alliance. 

Why? Because that is the backing which 
the free world gives to the ideas for 
which. we are fighting in South Vietnam. 
The support, the backing, the structure of the 
great industrial nations of the Atlantic basin 
is what makes the struggle for freedom in 
the world likely to succeed, but that struggle 
is now being fought at its central core 
which is Asia, the preponderant population 
mass in the whole world, the change of which 
over to Communist aggression would make 
the whole difference between security and 
freedom for the world and a condition of 
such jeopardy as to make our country almost 
immediately a garrison state. 

Mr. Sevarer, Senator, if there is a kind of 
relentless general tide of advancing com- 
munism or the threat of it in Asia, what do 
we make of such things as the complete turn- 
back of the Communists in Indonesia, which 
is the biggest country in that part of Asia? 
Must be assume that this is an irrevocable, 
remorseless, general advance? 
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Senator Javrrs. If I may answer that, Eric, 
it is an excellent question, but the very 
change in Indonesia is attributable to the 
fact that Indonesia for a long enough time 
was shielded from the tidelike power which 
flows from Communist China, and that is 
precisely, it is exactly that kind of a break- 
water that we are trying to erect in all of 
south and southeast. Asia by strengthening 
in South Vietnam, in Thailand, in India, in 
Pakistan, and in Malaysia and in the Philip- 
pines and in Japan, what is the spirit which 
will hold on or hold back that onrushing 
tide. 

Mind you, someday we will find a way to 
get along with the Communist Chinese. I 
am not for atomic war and I don’t think it is 
inevitable at all, but at some point in the 
process you have to show steel. That is the 
only thing that will—that is an answer 
at this moment. That doesn’t mean that 
it is a permanent answer, and I am not for 
it as a permanent answer. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator CHURCH. 

Senator CHURCH. Well, Eric, I think that 
this kind of discussion begs the point a great 
deal. Your original question had to do with 
the comparison of Europe with Asia. 

Now, my good friends “STU” SYMINGTON 
says the world is much smaller. Of course 
it is. My good friend Jack“ Javits says 
that Asia is very important. Of course it is. 

The problem that we face is whether the 
spread of communism which we would like to 
discourage in Asia represents the same kind 
of problem, and therefore can be dealt with 
with the same kind of policies that we used 
in Europe. 

Now, in Europe communism was spread by 
the Russian sword. In Asia communism is 
being spread not by the same method but 
by revolution. 

Now, unless we are prepared to say there 
is no distinction between revolution and the 
kind of westward movement of the Red Army 
in Europe, then we have got to recognize that 
this is a problem for which we must devise 
new policies. 

I simply disagree completely with the 
proposition that by sending a tremendous 
western army into Vietnam that this some- 
how is going to bring an end to the problem 
of guerrilla wars. Why, we are there now 
with 200,000 troops. We have spent $15 or 
$20 billion. We will spend more before this 
war is—this year is over. Yet already we 
are being told that the war is spreading into 
Thailand right next to Vietnam. 

That is not because we have pulled out. 
And your illustration was a very good one. 
The most effective work that is being done 
against the Communists is being done by the 
Indonesians themselves, not with our help 
but without it. 

And talk about the tide moving inexorably 
southward from China, why, Burma dealt 
with a guerrilla war without any great west- 
ern intervention, and that war was dealt 
with by a country that has over 1,500 miles 
of common frontier with China. 

Revolution must be dealt with differently 
and we need a policy that is better adapted 
to deal with it. And that is all that I am 
pleading for. 

Mr. SEVAREID. Senator Tower. 

Senator Tower. I think it should be 
pointed out that there was an internal sit- 
uation in Indonesia in which Sukarno played 
off the military against the Communist poli- 
ticlans. Ultimately, the Communists were a 
little bit precipitive in trying to hurry the 
process of takeover and the military reacted 
swiftly and have now gone about systemat- 
ically exterminating Communists. And we 
have been treated to the spectacle of Suban- 
drio having a soul-searching experience in an 
agonizing reappraisal. As far as—— 

Senator CHURCH., I am merely pointing out 
that they are doing this on their own and 
U Thant said that had we come in with a 
massive western force at the time Burma 
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was dealing with her problem, we might 
very well have 

Senator Tower. Well, Indonesia and Viet- 
nam are not the same. 

Senator CHURCH. Invested that govern- 
ment with the kind of front of puppetry 
that would have lost the support of its own 
people. 

Senator Tower. Indonesia and Vietnam are 
not the same. 

Mr. SEvarew, That is not a good 

Senator Tower. The fact of the matter is 
that North Vietnam is actively engaged in 
armed aggression against South Vietnam. 
There are North Vietnamese troops concen- 
trated in regimental strength in South Viet- 
nam today. 

Senator CHURCH. Nobody is arguing that. 

Senator Tower. Well, all right. When the 
aggressor nation moves in militarily against 
a non-Communist country, you cannot say, 
well, the way to solve this is not by the in- 
trusion of troops. Let us go over there with 
specific action programs. Well, civic action 
programs are great, they are fine, if that is 
correct, but when the aggressor uses mili- 
tary power, then we must combat that mili- 
tary power. I remember a statement made 
by a great commentator who said, goodness 
without power is impotent and power itself 
is impotent without the willingness to use 
it, if necessary. x 

Senator CHURCH. Well, now, of course, 
JoHN, but you are pushing an open door 
here. No one is suggesting that we should 
use—that no power should be used against 
power. All that I am suggesting is—— 

Senator SYMINGTON. You compared 

Senator CHURCH. All that I am suggesting, 
“Sru,” if I may just finish 

Senator SYMINGTON. But let me just finish. 

Senator CHURCH. All I am suggesting is 
this. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I am taking up for 
his side because you interrupted him. Now 
let me interrupt you. 

I think that you felt that everything was 
the same in Asia and differently in Europe 
and used what had been done in Indonesia 
and Burma to show what could be done in 
North and South Vietnam. 

What Jomn was doing, as I understood it, 
was to explain why he felt that Indonesia 
was totally different from anything in North 
and South Vietnam, and I think there is 
great merit. 

Senator Javirs. May we add one further 
fact, gentlemen. Every one of us who has 
been there knows that if we had not moved 
in as we did beginning in February of 1965, 
South Vietnam was finished 

Senator Tower. Gone. Gone. 

Senator Javirs. Through, folded up and 
out of business. 

Senator TOWER. 

Senator Javits. 
Burma. 

Senator CuurcH. That is not true. I have 
been there and that is not the argument at 
all. The argument is from the experience 
in Vietnam and looking around at other 
guerrilla wars, let us try and determine what 
will be best adapted to discouraging the 
spread of communism and recognize that 
revolutionary situations are different basi- 
cally than the situations that faceda—— 

Senator Gruentna. Indeed. Indeed. 

Mr. Sevarerp. Senator Grueninc has the 
floor. 

Senator GRUENING. I would disagree with 
all my colleagues to the effect that Asia is 
so important that it justifies the kind of 
military and financial all-out action we have 
taken, 

Mr. Sevarer. Senator, you live very close 
to Asia. 

Senator GRUENING. It has some impor- 
tance, but if we kept out, I am convinced 
we would have had in Vietnam a reunited 
Vietnam which would have been independ- 
ent of Peiping, an analogy to which is the 


Absolutely. 
That was not true in 
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situation in Yugoslavia where the United 
States invested $2 billion in support of 
Communist Tito because he was independ- 
ent of the Kremlin. That could be demon- 
strated if there were time. Ho Chi Minh had 
no use for the Chinese; the Vietnamese hate 
the Chinese. If we had just left the situa- 
tion alone. But we were observed with our 
fears, with our mistaken beliefs that all 
communism was of the same kind. 

Senator Javits. Well, the defect in that 
argument is that South Vietnamese people 
do not agree with Senator Grueninc. They 
did not want it 

Senator Tower. That is right. 

Senator Javirs. And they fought against 
it. 

Senator Tower. That is right. 

Senator Javirs. And they are fighting 
against it to the tune of 700,000 right now, 
and that invalidates the thesis completely. 

Senator Tower. And too often the critics 
of administration policy say, well, we are not 
supporting a popularly based government in 
South Vietnam. How on earth can you de- 
termine what a popularly based government 
is? 

Senator GRUENING. Well, why then did we 
have to take over a whole war? 

Senator Tower. Could you have a mean- 
ingful election in South Vietnam today? 

Senator GRUENING. Why did we have to 
take over the whole war ourselves—— 

Senator Tower. Of course you could not. 

Senator Gruenine. If this was such a pop- 
ular cause in South Vietnam? 

Senator SYMINGTON. Because of the North 
Vietnam forces. The North sent in support. 

Senator GRUENING. They only came in 
after we sent in American aid. 

Senator SYMINGTON. I wish you would go 
out there. I told you that. You would 
change a lot of your thoughts. I changed 
a lot of mine. 

Mr. Sevarer. I gather the thrust of a good 
bit of your talk a few minutes ago was to 
the effect that what we are really trying to 
do in a groping way is to get some kind of 
a balance of power in Asia comparable to 
the balance that was achieved and which has 
protected Europe these last 20 years. 

Is this always going to have to require 
American armed presence? Should we have 
not taken a different policy with Japan, 
then? Should not Japan be armed if this is 
a problem? Japan at one end and India at 
the other? 

Senator Javits. Well, isn’t this really—we 
may ask a question of ourselves and of the 
people—a transitional phase in Asia? 

Now, Europe is pretty well equipped to 
deal with its problems, whatever may be its 
unwillingness to venture outside of Europe. 
The fact is that the NATO alliance has held 
Europe together and now it is getting to be 
much more integrated, et cetera. 

This is a nascent stage, a growing stage 
in Asia. India is getting a greater sense of 
nationhood. The accord between Pakistan 
and India at Tashkent, indeed, the fact that 
Russia is emerging as a power itself, able 
to bring two parties together I think is a 
very significant aspect of world affairs. And 
I think that the United States is fitting into 
what is somewhat of a vacuum. 

For a time and in this terribly tortured 
world where you are seeking to hold off an 
atomic war, a real big holocaust, it seems 
to me that that kind of interim action is 
essential on the part of the leader of the 
free world which is in the best position to 
do that, and one must admit it, has the will 
to do it, and indeed I am grateful that our 
country does have the will and still the pio- 
neering spirit in which to see that far down 
the road so that it will itself assume a 
burden which must be assumed if no one else 
will, 

Senator SYMINGTON. I would like to an- 
swer your point about India and Japan, if I 
may, to some extent. 
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India today is heavily armed by the Soviet 
Communists. They have the biggest air force 
by far in their part of the world. 

So far as Japan is concerned, where re- 
cently I spent quite a lot of time, you have 
a treaty, and in that treaty the Japanese do 
not guarantee to protect us, but we guaran- 
tee to protect them. And they are very peace- 
ful minded. 

Of course, they don’t like to see any fight- 
ing out there. Unfortunately they had a sad 
and tragic ending to World War II, but, on 
the other hand, if it wasn't for the guarantee 
that the United States has given them, that 
goes through 1970 or to 1970, I am sure that 
they would have a totally different approach 
to their own defenses. 

I only mention this again because I think 
Europe, where incidentally we have heard 
talk of NATO—TI don’t think there is any 
greater enemy fundamentally to our future 
than France, which is perhaps the core of 
NATO, geographically, anyway. I think each 
and every one of these cases is different 
and what my apprehension is, listening to 
these witnesses before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, is that they are too prone to con- 
tinue a phase which perhaps could be best 
summed up in the words “spheres of in- 
fluence.” 

I believe spheres of influence, the way the 
world is today, when you go around it in 90 
minutes, is getting to be a rather obsolete 
term. ; 

Mr. SEvAaREID. Gentlemen, we haven't 
talked much about the prospects and possi- 
bilities of peace. There has been no hard 
signals from Hanoi so far as anyone knows 
in the direction of peace negotiations. 

Is there any of you at this table who think 
there is any chance that Hanoi is going to 
talk peace before there is some military 
change in the battlefield that makes her 
realize she can’t win this war and will take 
very great losses? 

Senator Tower. I think that the only way 
Hanoi can be brought to the conference 
table with a reasonable attitude is for us to 
make the war so costly that they do not 
choose to pursue it any further. I think to 
reduce their will to wage an aggressive war 
against South Vietnam we must reduce their 
capacity to do it. We have tried it. We 
have tried desperately to bring them to the 
conference table. We have sent our peace 
mission all over the world and they have 
rebuffed us. So apparently force is the only 
thing that they understand, because they 
have not yet I think been convinced of the 
determination of the United States to stay 
and defend non-Communist governments 
against Communist encroachment. 

I think one thing that we in the United 
States had better resign ourselves to and 
understand; that is, because we are the most 
powerful nation in the free world, we are 
necessarily the free world’s first line of de- 
fense, and it is incumbent on us from the 
standpoint of maintaining our own security 
to maintain our defense perimeter as far 


‘from our own shores as possible, and as close 


to the enemy’s as possible. 

Mr. SEvAREID. Senator CHURCH, did you 
wish to come in? 

Senator CHURCH. I just want to say I think 
we do ourselves an injustice by using terms 
that are really not accurate. We talk about 
the free world and the Communist world as 
though these were two great monolithic 
blocs. Neither are and most of the coun- 
tries in the so-called free world aren't free 
and never have been free, and this is the 
reason in so much of Asia, in so much of 
Africa, where the people retch in poverty and 
suffer the yoke of ancient wrongs that revo- 
lutions are going to occur, and we have got 
to recognize that the Communists are going 
to try to take these revolutions over, and 
this is a different situation than faced us in 
Europe. 
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I was reading in the official statement of 
administration policy about the kind of mil- 
itary alliance system we have established 
in Europe, NATO, and then SEATO and 
CENTRO, around the rest of the Communist 
world, and the discussion of this alliance 
system is a great barrier to Communist pene- 
tration. 

Well, Eric, if this is a barrier, then a sieve 
is a barrier to water and a plate glass window 
is a barrier to sunlight. 

These alliances are not stopping the pene- 
tration of communism. We stand in Viet- 
nam today practically alone and the only 
allies that we can honestly claim as military 
allies are South Korea, Taiwan, and Thai- 
land, and all together they constitute less 
than 5 percent of the people of Asia. 

Senator GRUENING. Who dre on our payroll. 

Senator CHURCH. Now, I must say we are 
deluding ourselves if we think this is the 
bulwark of a policy. It is evidenced that 
we lack a policy. I am for getting a good 
policy that will deal more effectively with 
the phenomena of revolution. Weare going 
to live in a generation of revolution through- 
out all of Latin America, Africa, Asia, for 
a long time to come and we have yet to 
devise a policy that will deal effectively with 
the—— 

Senator Javits. Well, the basic ingredi- 
ents 

Senator GRUENING. I could not disagree 
more with Senator Tower. We tried bomb- 
ing for 1 year and we have been totally 
ineffective. It has merely hardened resist- 
ance of the people, and one reason Hanoi is 
not interested is because our approaches, our 
alleged unconditional terms are very condi- 
tional. We have got to negotiate with the 
people who are doing the fighting. That is 
the first thing we have got to do. We are 
not doing it. If we were willing to negotiate 
with the National Liberation Front, the 
Vietcong, we would be realistic about it. 
Hanoi is not the villain in this thing. 
Hanoi came in late to infiltrate when the 
revolution, the civil war had already gone on 
for some time, and this is a reality that we 
have refused in our administration. circles 
to face. 

Senator Tower. The Vietcong cannot wage 
war without Hanoi. 

Mr. SEvaREtD. We have about a “minute 
and a half or so. 

Senator GRUENING. They did. 

Mr. SEVAREID. I wonder if any of you had 
time to form any opinions about Senator 
Rrhicorr's ideas published today, that we 
have a conference right away now in Geneva, 
invite the Vietcong representatives and offer 
a partial withdrawal of our troops if Hanoi 
will do the same. Is there merit in this? 

Senator Javits. Well, I will tell you, the 
weakness of it is the very weakness of the 
things that Senator CHurcH and Senator 
GRUENING have been discussing. It is a uni- 
lateral effort to bring peace. We are going to 
sit down in Geneva and invite people to come 
who then will not come which will set the 
effort back a lot further than it is now. 

Senator Tower. Further negotiation from 
weakness. 

Senator Javits. I do not believe that esca- 
lation necessarily will do it. I think the 
maintenance of our position with integrity 
and viability on a unilateral basis, that is 
what we are doing in order to defend, pacify, 
reconstruct a viable area of South Vietnam is 
our best position. Let us remember that the 
South Vietnamese, Vietcong, could flow back 
to the villages just like they left them and 
the North Vietnamese could go home, and 
you would not need a peace conference at all, 
and that is very likely to be the result. 

Senator SYMINGTON. If you sit down with 
the Vietcong alone, then automatically you 
lose all the Government of South Vietnam, 

Senator GRUENING. That would be no loss. 

Senator SYMINGTON. Why do you want to 
turn over to the Vietcong South Vietnam 
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which you would be doing if you sat down 
with the Vietcong. 

Mr, SEvarEIp. Gentlemen, I want to thank 
all of you for coming on this rainy Sunday 
afternoon. Our time has about run out, I 
wish we could talk for another hour, and 
perhaps in the future we will have occasion 
to have all of you back again. It looks like 
a long war to come. 

I suppose there is some danger in public 
debate about the validity in the conduct of 
a war in which thousands of Americans are 
already risking their lives. There is some 
danger of encouraging the enemy to hang on, 
perhaps, when he hears all this, danger I 
would think to the political careers of those 
who speak out before this is all over, people 
on either side of this argument, but there 
are many precedents in our history for ques- 
tioning an American war even after it is un- 
derway. And this Lincoln’s Birthday week- 
end is a good time perhaps to remember that. 

On January 12 of 1848 a young Congress- 
man, Abraham Lincoln, stood up in the House 
and he denounced the Mexican War as un- 
necessarily and unconstitutionally com- 
menced by President Polk, and that speech 
was described by many people and many 
papers in this country as unpatriotic, a great 
disservice to the fighting man. He had a 
thousand of them from his own district in 
that war. And he never got reelected to Con- 
gress. Well, if there are dangers over this— 
he became President—this present national 
debate on this war, I think maybe we have 
to remember that life in the free society is 
not supposed to be safe. It is supposed to 
be free, in the belief that only in this free 
conflict of ideas do you ultimately find the 
way to the final safety. 

This is Eric Sevareid in Washington. Good 
afternoon, 

ANNOUNCER. This has been “Vietnam Per- 
spective—Congress After Honolulu,” part of 
CBS’ News continuing coverage of the Viet- 
nam conflict. 


TONY SCHWAMM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, Tony 
Schwamm, postmaster of Anchorage, 
who only a few weeks ago was 1 of 14 
postmasters in the United States visiting 
Washington to be given citations by 
Postmaster General Lawrence F. O’Brien 
for the able way in which they had car- 
ried out the President’s natural beauty 
program by improving the appearance of 
their respective post offices and their 
surrounding grounds, died suddenly of a 
heart attack. His passing is a great loss 
not merely to the city of Anchorage but 
to all Alaska, throughout which he was 
widely known and loved. 

Only weeks ago, on January 18, after 
his award, I placed an item in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD about him, and I ask 
unanimous consent that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the extract 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

AN ALASKA POSTMASTER IS HONORED—CITA- 
TION OF MERIT Is CONFERRED ON “Tony” 
ScHWAMM OF ANCHORAGE 
Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I am happy 

to record that of the 14 postmasters in the 

Nation who are being honored this week with 

a citation of merit by Postmaster General 

O’Brien, one is from Alaska. He is George S. 

“Tony” Schwamm, the competent postmaster 

of Alaska’s largest city, Anchorage. 

The citation of merit is awarded because of 
the able way in which Postmaster Schwamm 
has carried out the President's natural beauty 
program by improving the appearance of the 
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various post offices in his jurisdiction and 
their surrounding grounds, 

Postmaster Schwamm is an outstanding 
Alaskan, a former World War II pilot who 
thereafter served with great ability as the 
head of the territory’s department of aero- 
nautics. In that capacity he started a most 
effective airport construction program and 
built airfields which are still in use and have 
stood up under the wear and tear of service. 
He then became the manager of the Inter- 
national Airport at Anchorage, which, under 
his direction, became the air crossways of 
the Northern Hemisphere. It links the three 
great continents of that hemisphere. “Tony” 
Schwamm’s dynamic leadership contributed 
substantially to this airport development. 
Today, the passengers from Europe and Asia 
have the opportunity to stop off at Anchor- 
age and enjoy the outstanding scenic beau- 
ties of the last frontier. 

It is a pleasure to salute “Tony” Schwamm 
for his outstanding performance in every 
position that he has occupied and to con- 
gratulate Postmaster General Larry O'Brien 
for making this award. 


Mr.GRUENING. Mr. President, what 
was so essentially true of Tony Schwamm 
was that he was a live, kindly, alert, dy- 
namic individual, who performed every 
task that he undertook with great zest 
and competence. 

In addition to his various personal 
undertakings, he was unofficially an 
Anchorage greeter, an assignment de- 
rived not merely from his innate out- 
giving nature but from the fact that for 
many years before his postmastership he 
was the manager of the International 
Airport at Anchorage, to which an ever- 
increasing number of visitors from 
abroad came. Tony had seen the begin- 
nings of their influx. He took a personal 
interest in them. It was his delight to 
welcome the arrivals from the Scandi- 
navian countries, from France, Japan, 
Germany and other countries, and to 
transmit to them the spirit of friendli- 
ness and warm hospitality which is 
characteristic of Alaskans, and which 
Tony embodied to a superlative degree. 

A World War II aviator who was re- 
tired because of damage from lead poi- 
soning received while in the service, it 
might truly be said of him that he was 
outstanding and dedicated both in war 
and in peace. 

In his relatively short term of service 
as postmaster, he did a superlative job 
in distributing the vast volume of mail to 
a rapidly growing commun ty. 

He will be sorely missed, but the mem- 
ory of his sterling character and his out- 
standing contributions will be remem- 
bered and treasured as long as those who 
knew and loved him remain alive. 


MILWAUKEE MOTHER AND TEACH- 
ER TELLS HOWS CHILDREN NEED 
SCHOCL MILK 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr: President, I 
rise again to protest the administration’s 
unrealistic and totally unacceptable cut- 
back in the special school milk program. 

I have spoken out daily on this sub- 
ject. Today I want to put into the Rec- 
orp the words of one who should know 
better than anyone else what this calam- 
itous proposal means. This person, Mrs. 
Meyer Bloom of Milwaukee, is the mother 
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of three children and a teacher of many 
more. 
She says, in part: 


I frequently have observed a marked 
change in attitude and responsiveness in a 
child after he or she has had the morning 
milk. 


Are we going to permit the adminis- 
tration to eliminate this? I say we can- 
not afford it. Nothing is more vital than 
the health and education of our children, 
our most precious asset. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mrs. 
Bloom’s letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEAR SENATOR PROXMIRE: As a teacher and 
a mother of three growing (fast) children 
I have very little time to write notes to 
anyone—even the milkman—but I did want 
to write to support your actions regarding 
the special milk program for our school- 
children. 

Your February 1966 report states prob- 
ably the greatest truth regarding the situa- 
tion— Tou can’t teach a hungry child.” 
I have been teaching in one of Milwaukee’s 
so-called core schools and frequently have 
observed a marked change in attitude and 
responsiveness in a child after he or she has 
had the morning milk. So very many of 
these children come to school without break- 
fast (among other things, including ade- 
quate sleep, etc.). I have always urged the 
parents I have come in contact with to send 
the 2 cents per half pint of milk for their 
child. Frequently this is the only milk 
children have each day. 

Our school is now on a hot lunch program 
and the morning milk has been eliminated. 
It worries me to know that of the many 
children not purchasing the hot lunch, that 
is, those that bring sandwiches, a sizable 
proportion of them do not purchase milk. 
Is there some way we can work out this 
situation in the classroom or with the par- 
ents? Do you have any suggestions? I could 
provide you with statistics of our school’s 
program alone if that would be of any help. 

Most sincere best wishes in your efforts. 

Mrs. MEYER BLOOM. 


TIMBER ALLOWABLE CUTS—II 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, on Jan- 
uary 17 I discussed the subject of allow- 
able cuts of timber in the national forests 
in Oregon and the effort some people 
were making to use a 5-year-old working 
paper to exploit the national forests. 

The man who assisted in preparing 
this 5-year-old document was a Dr. Wil- 
liam A. Duerr of Syracuse, N.Y. I sent 
my remarks to Dr. Duerr and received a 
letter from him dated January 26, 1966. 
I ask unanimous consent that this letter 
be printed in the Recorp at this point 
in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

SYRACUSE, N.Y., 
January 26, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: It was kind of you 
to write me on January 18 and to enclose 
a copy of your remarks on the floor of the 
Senate concerning the allowable cut of tim- 
ber. And I appreciate the invitation you 
gave me to comment in confidence. 

I am much relieved to have the record 
set Straight, for over the years it had gotten 
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pretty muddled. As you observed, I was 
being badly used. And yet I believed it best 
not to enter the squabble personally, lest I 
embarrass my associates. How fortunate for 
all of us that you came to our rescue. 

As you know, the allowable-cut issue con- 
tinues lively. My friends in the Bureau of 
Land Management tell me that Director 
Stoddard is determined to fight the recent 
insistent demands for an immediate upping 
of the cut in western Oregon, He proposes 
to make a basic study during 1966 of the 
whole policy and procedure for setting the 
cut, meanwhile sticking with the formula 
used in recent years. Such studies are essen- 
tial to the public interest. The problem is 
technically difficult and cannot be resolved 
quickly. It would be a blow to Federal for- 
estry if the Bureau were forced by local pres- 
sures to move prematurely. 

Again, thanks to you, and kindest regards. 

Most sincerely, 
WILLIAM A. DUERR. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, it became 
quite obvious, after a careful reading of 
an October 27, 1965, letter sent to Dr. 
Duerr by a State senator from Oregon 
and Dr. Duerr’s November 2, 1965, reply 
to the State senator, that those who were 
seeking to use Dr. Duerr in exploiting the 
allowable cut issue were not going to get 
any help in their efforts. Now Dr. Duerr 
himself observes that he was “being bad- 
ly used.” 

In view of these developments I am 
pleased to insert in the Recorp Dr. 
Duerr's letter of January 26, 1966, ad- 
dressed to me so that all interested in- 
dividuals may have the benefit of his 
comments. 

It is my desire to have this allowable 
timber cut issue placed out in the open 
where true conservationists—which in- 
clude many in the timber industry—can 
see it in full focus. 

As one who has labored as an edu- 
cator, I should point out that another 
great principle is at stake here. It goes 
beyond the forest issue. It involves the 
right and the obligation of an educator 
to examine into a subject freely and fully 
and the right of a researcher to look at 
all possible alternatives and not be used 
because he dares to think. It includes 
the precious right to think new 
thoughts—the obligation to test new 
ideas—the responsibility to challenge 
the accepted policy. Above all, we must 
never abandon the right to bring the dis- 
ciplines and knowledge of science, eco- 
nomics, and sociology to bear upon the 
problems that confront us—free from 
political harrassment. 

For decisions on resource manage- 
ment to be sound, they must be based 
on facts. For decisions to be support- 
able, they must rest on logic. Any con- 
Sideration of a decision must first be 
based on a study of the alternatives, 
and thus, recognition that there are 
alternatives. 

The right of constructive inquiry is 
the foundation on which progress is built. 
Therefore, I want to make it clear that 
I am also addressing my remarks to the 
leaders of our great institutions of learn- 
ing and research in Oregon who have an 
obligation to defend free and penetrating 
inquiry. 

I also take special note of Dr. Duerr’s 
observation that there are “insistent de- 
mands for an immediate upping of the 
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cut in western Oregon” on BLM lands. 
Accordingly, I am glad to have the as- 
surance of Assistant Secretary of the In- 
terior Anderson that the Bureau of Land 
Management is working ona comprehen- 
sive review of forest management goals 
and objectives. 

This review is scheduled for comple- 
tion by January 1, 1967. In the interim 


the Bureau will continue all programs at 


presently planned levels. This is a par- 
ticularly significant development because 
it gives recognition to the fact that the 
forest resources we pass on to future 
generations should be in better condi- 
tion than they were when our generation 
received them. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed in the RECORD 
at this point Assistant Secretary Ander- 
son's letter of February 7. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D.C., February 7, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. SENATE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This letter is to ad- 
vise you of the Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment's course with respect to the manage- 
ment of its forest properties in western Ore- 
gon. We recognize the importance of this 
valuable forested resource to Oregon and 
its economy, both for the present and the 
future. 

The growing population of our Nation 
creates an expanding need for public timber 
to meet industrial use along with increasing 
requirements for watershed protection, out- 
door recreation, and wildlife. 

To meet this responsibility we have now 
in progress a comprehensive review of our 
forest management goals and objectives 
which we plan to complete by January 1, 
1967. The result will be a careful definition 
of goals and objectives. During this period 
we shall continue all programs at presently 
planned levels. 

Our consideration of critical recreation and 
scenic strip requirements is also nearing 
completion and will be useful in this broad 
review. 

Our present budgeted timber sale program 
of 1.180 billion board feet consists of volume 
attributable to the allowable cut as well as 
volume from salvage and thinnings. 

As we proceed there will be consultations 
with various interested groups in Oregon and 
especially with our advisory boards. 

We want to keep you abreast of develop- 
ments. When the review is complete we will 
be prepared to discuss it with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry R. ANDERSON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior. 


TRIBUTE TO HENRY J. KAISER 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, it is my 
privilege to report that the businessmen 
of Hawali have just given their highest 
award to one of America’s greatest in- 
dustrialists, Henry J. Kaiser. 

The coveted Honolulu Chamber of 
Commerce award, the Order of the 
Splintered Paddle, was bestowed recently 
upon Mr. Kaiser by Gov. John A. 
Burns. In my estimation Mr. Kaiser 
typifies the meaning of this tribute which 
recognizes those who have expressed the 
spirit of the law of the splintered paddle 
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in their daily lives and in the contribu- 
tions they have made to the welfare of 
their fellowmen without thought of per- 
sonal gain. 

I salute the presidents of the Japanese, 
Chinese, Korean, Filipino, and Honolulu 
Chambers of Commerce for their wisdom 
in nominating such a deserving humani- 
tarian for the award. 2 

As most of my distinguished colleagues 
know, the roots of our history are thrust 
deep into the ages of Hawaiian life. But 
you may not be aware that the Splintered 
Paddle Award emanates from one of the 
best known laws of King Kamehameha I, 
the Mamalahoe Kanawai of 1797, often 
referred to as the Magna Carta of Hawaii. 

This “law” is based on the following 
legend: 

While plundering off the Puna coast as a 
young man, Kamehameha skirmished with 
two fishermen. During the encounter, his 
foot slipped into a crevice of lava rock and 
held him fast. One of the fishermen seeing 
his helplessness, struck him on the head with 
his paddle so hard that the paddle was splin- 
tered. Kamehameha eventually escaped but 
years later, after becoming King of all Hawaii, 
conducted an extensive search for the two 
fishermen and found them. Although they 
admitted their guilt, Kamehameha decreed 
they should be spared, but mandated that 
henceforth any wanton attack upon the help- 
less or the innocent should be punished by 
death. 


You need not be reminded that Mr. 
Kaiser played a vital role in helping to 
make America the greatest Nation on 
earth. You have heard me say before 
that Henry J. Kaiser is the single most 
productive man in industry in our times, 
and America, indeed the world, has rec- 
ognized him for that. 

You will quickly recall, I am sure, that 
the highest award of the American labor 
movement was given last year to this 
very same man. It was presented to him, 
as the first businessman ever to receive 
the award, for his outstanding human 
relations and humanitarian principles. 

Similarly, the Splintered Paddle Award 
does not recognize Mr. Kaiser for his 
industrial know-how and accomplish- 
ments, but rather, as Governor Burns 
pronounced: 

For the contributions he has made in 
achieving these successes through his vision, 
leadership, beliefs, and his deep and abiding 


understanding of the need for good human 
relations. 


Iam proud that the people of my State 
have so honored this man. It is a privi- 
lege for me to call Henry Kaiser a friend. 

As testimony to Henry J. Kaiser's 
precept of people partnerships, a percep- 
tive writer for the Honolulu Star-Bulle- 
tin saw the award in this manner: 

PARTNERS FOR PROGRESS 

Three kindred spirits sat at the head of 
the Royal Hawaiian Hotel’s Monarch Room 
yesterday as the Honolulu Chamber of Com- 
merce held its annual meeting. 

Gov. John A. Burns was performing a 
labor of love in presenting the Order of the 
Splintered Paddle to Henry J. Kaiser, the 
industrialist who has adopted Hawail as his 
home. 

The Governor wishes more businesses 
would show the venturesomeness and imagi- 
nation that Kaiser has demonstrated, and 
the willingness to pour back profits into fu- 
ture investments. 
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` LeRoy Collins, the Under Secretary of 

Commerce and former Governor of Florida, 

oke for Government and business partner- 

in developing the Nation to its fullest 
potential. 

The concept of aggressive Government 


leadership to stimulate private enterprise, 


may hold fears for others, but not for Messrs. 
Burns, Kaiser, and Collins, 

The Governor and the industrialist some- 
times wax mystical in their faith in Hawali 
and its future. 

y got no disagreement yesterday from 
the Commerce Secretary, nor was any dis- 
cernible from the business audience, which 
gave rising ovations to all three men. 


TRIBUTE TO FLEET ADM. CHESTER 
A W. NIMITZ 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, one of 
the greatest heroes in the history of our 
country is Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz. I am very proud to be included 
as one of his friends. He and Mrs. 
Nimitz are among my best friends and 
they have given me much inspiration in 
my efforts dating back to my early days 
in the House of Representatives as a 
Member of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee. 

The February 1966 issue of Naval Af- 
fairs has a wonderful article by Admiral 
Nimitz. It is wonderful because it gives 
an insight of a very personal nature into 
the thinking and character of this great 
man. Because I know that this article 
will be of vital interest to all Members 
of this body and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I ask unanimous consent that 
it be placed in the body of the RECORD 
at this point. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

My Way or LIFE—THE Navy 
(By Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz) 

I didn’t know my father, because he died 
before I was born. But I had a wonderful, 
white-bearded grandfather. He was Charles 
H. Nimitz, who settled in Fredericksburg, 
Tex., and built a steamboat-shaped hotel. 
Between chores and homework I listened 
wide eyed to stories about his youth in the 
German merchant marine. 

“The sea—like life itself—is a stern task- 
master,” he would say. “The best way to get 
along with either is to learn all you can, then 
do your best and don’t worry—especially 
about things over which you have no con- 
trol.” 

I had an opportunity to test grandfather’s 
wisdom in 1900, when I was a 15-year-old. 
That summer, Battery K, 3d Field Artil- 
lery, camped in the brown hills near Kerr- 
ville, where we then lived. I was fascinated 
by the spanking-new uniforms of 2d Lts. 
Cruikshank and Westervelt—both West Point 
graduates. 

Up to then my boyhood ambition had been 
to become a surveyor, After watching Bat- 
tery K, however, I decided to become an Army 
officer. When I applied to Congressman 
James L. Slayden of San Antonio to take the 
West Point examination, he informed me 
that all his appointments were filled. 

“But I have an opening for the U.S. Naval 
Academy.“ he said. “Are you interested?” 

Being a poor boy, I realized this might be 
my only chance of getting an education be- 
yond high school. So I swallowed my dis- 
appointment and set my course for Annap- 
olis instead of West Point. With the help 
of my mother, stepfather, and a devoted 
teacher named Miss Susan Moore, I boned 
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up on algebra, geometry, history, geography, 
and grammar. 

This meant sandwiching extra bookwork 
into a busy boyhood schedule. I got up at 
3 a.m. and studied until 5:30, when it was 
time to light the stoves. School was from 
9 a.m. to 4 p. m.— followed by more chores and 
homework until 10 p.m. 

When the time arrived for my 3-day An- 
napolis examinatſon, I found myself pitted 
against seven other hopefuls. Grandfather 
Nimitz’s advice ran through my head: 
“Learn all you can, then do your best and 
don’t worry.” It paid off. I emerged No. 1 
in the test and thus began a long career 
that has taken me from naval cadet fourth 
class to five-star fleet admiral. 

The Navy is an old and honored profes- 
sion—one that I would heartily recommend 
to any young man. Perhaps you will un- 
derstand why if I tell of some of the things 
that have happened in my life and how they 
shaped my philosophy. 

After graduation from Annapolis, I was 
sent to San Francisco and then to the Philip- 
pines, where I was given my first command. 
It was as skipper of the gunboat Panay, with 
31 men aboard, and of the naval base at 
Polloc, Mindanao, where 22 marines were 
stationed. It was like a Swiss Family Rob- 
inson adventure. We were practically on our 
own—no radio, no mail, no supplies. But 
we did a lot of fishing and hunting and thus 
ate well. A*seaman told me one day that he 
couldn't look a duck in the beak again.” 

Two years later, as a 22-year-old ensign, I 
was given command of the U.S. S. Decatur—a 
beat-up old destroyer that had been out of 
commission for some time. There was no 
crew aboard, no water, coal or supplies— 
not even any guns or oes. And my 
orders were to have the Decatur at Olanga- 
po—60 miles away—in 2 days. 

It was a real challenge. I knew the only 
hope of getting the ship ready to sail was 
to seek out a group of warrant officers with 
whom I'd learned to play cards. 

“You assemble a crew, and we'll deliver the 
stuff to you,” one of them said: 

Soon bargeloads of equipment, tools, coal, 
supplies, and guns began to arrive. Working 
around the clock for 2 days and nights, we 
got the Decatur underway. Our only mis- 
take was that the engine telegraphs were 
hooked up backward. When I ordered quar- 
ter speed astern, the ship moved forward; 
when I signaled full speed astern, it shot 
ahead like a scared dolphin. Navigation was 
difficult, but we managed to reach Olangapo 
on time. 

I have another very special memory about 
the Decatur. In those days, surveys and 
charts of Philippine waters were sketchy or 
nonexistent. One dark night in Batangas 
harbor, while we were proceeding at dead 
slow, the leadsman at the bow reported ex- 
citedly, We're not moving, sir.” 

At first I could not understand why. Then 
it dawned on me: the Decatur had run 
aground on a mudbank. Such a mistake 
could ruin a young naval officer—or, at the 
very least, keep him on shore the rest of 
his career. 

I tried to back the Decatur down, but she 
was stuck for good: On that black night 
somewhere in the Philippines, the advice 
of my grandfather returned to me: Don't 
worry about things over which you have 
no control.” So I set up a cot on deck and 
went to sleep. 

Next morning a small steamer, the Buena 
Suerte, heaved a line nd pulled us off. 
Afterward there was an investigation and I 
stood court-martial aboard the cruiser U.S,S. 
Denver, I was convicted, and my sentence 
was a letter of reprimand for “hazarding” a 
ship of the U.S. Navy. 

Many years later, near the end of World 
War II, the U.S.S. Indianapolis was sunk and 
880 men lost. Capt. Charles B. McVay III 
was court-martialed and found guilty—but 
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8 of a good record, his sentence was 
remitted. By then I was Chief of Naval Op- 
erations in Washington, D.C. One day Secre- 
tary of the Navy James Forrestal called me 
into his office. 

“What, will this do to McVay’s career?” 
he asked. “Has there ever been a court- 
martialed officer in the history the U.S. Navy 
who was later promoted to flag rank?” 

“You're looking at one right here, 29 N 
chuckled. 

After the Decatur incident, I requested 
assignment to battleships—then the glamour 
vessels of the fleet. Instead, I drew subma- 
rines. In those days they were a cross be- 
tween a Jules Verne fantasy and a hump- 
backed whale, I was disappointed, but ap- 
plied myself as skipper of the Plunger, the 
Snapper, the Narwhal and the Skipjack. I 
wanted to learn all I could about underseas 
warfare, and I became something of an ex- 
pert on submarines and diesel engines. This 
experience stood me in good stead in 1917 
and 1941, when submarines were crucial to 
America’s defense. 

In World War I, I was assigned to the staff 
of Rear Adm. Samuel S. Robinson, com- 
mander, Submarine Force Atlantic Fleet. 
We had almost as many problems in getting 
along with the British as we did fighting 
the Germans, 

Admiral Robinson and others of his staff 
were concerned with protocol. But I decided 
that the British would respond to good per- 
formance and friendliness on our part. I 
drilled this into our junior officers and men, 
and the ice was quickly broken. British- 
United States relationships improved imme- 
diately. 

In those days I was beginning to develop 
my theories of leadership; namely, that lead- 
ership consists of picking good men and 
helping them to do their best for you. The 
attributes of loyalty, discipline, and devotion 
to duty on the part of subordinates’ must 
be matched by patience, tolerance, and un- 
derstanding on the part of superiors. “Loy- 
alty up and loyalty down,” the Navy calls it. 

In 1926 I was ordered to take charge of an 
experimental NROTC unit at the University 
of California, Berkeley. A new idea was 
being tested: making naval officers out of 
college youths. Some of my friends pre- 
dicted that this assignment would be the 
end of the line for a career naval officer— 
as surely as running a ship aground on a 
mudbank. 

But I pitched in and gave the job all my 
energy. I spent 3 years at Berkeley. In 
the end we produced a model that was dupli- 
cated in 52 other colleges and universities 
across the Nation. Over the years the pro- 
gram has produced thousands of fine young 
naval officers. 

When Japan attacked the United States on 
December 7, 1941, at Pear] Harbor, I was serv- 
ing as Chief of the Bureau of Navigation in 
Washington, D.C., a job concerned largely 
with personnel administration. Shortly 
afterward, Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
asked me to relieve Adm. Husband E. Kim- 
mel who was commander in chief of the 
Pacific Fleet. 

Disguised in civilian clothes and bearing 
the name “Mr. Wainwright,” I rode a train 
across the United States and then flew to 
Pearl Harbor. That trip gave me plenty of 
time to ponder the fate of Admiral Kimmel 
and his staff. There but for the grace of 
God go I—or any other naval officer un- 
lucky enough to be CINCPAC (Commander 
in Chief—Pacific) on December 7, I thought. 

To restore fleet morale and confidence 
after America’s worst naval defeat, I decided 
to keep the staff intact. Nobody was trans- 
ferred, nobody sent home in disgrace, nobody 
court-martialed. 

My instincts were right. By giving them 
a second chance, I restored the self-confi- 
dence of those CINCPAC officers. I’ve never 
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known a harder working, more dedicated 
staff, and to them must go much of the 
credit for the ultimate victory in the Pacific. 

I also knew that the confidence of the 
American public in the U.S. Navy had to be 
strengthened. One way to do this, I rea- 
soned, was to create an atmosphere of quiet 
determination and orderly planning at 
CINCPAC Headquarters. 

I set up a pistol range just outside my 
office. Near my living quarters, a half mile 
away, I had a horseshoe court built. I 
spent a lot of time at both places, and often 
invited war correspondents to join me. I 
hoped they would report the confident, re- 
laxed atmosphere. And they did. 

During the Battle of Leyte Gulf, one of 
the most crucial sea battles in history, all of 
us at CINCPAC Headquarters eagerly 
awaited news of the outcome. I was on pins 
and needles, but couldn't show it. So I went 
to my quarters to pitch horseshoes, telling 
my staff, “If word comes, you can reach me 
there.” Most of the dispatches from that 
great battle in which the Japanese fleet was 
destroyed reached me on the horseshoe court. 

In staff meetings during World War I, I 
found that three basic questions could be 
asked about almost any problem. I had 
them tacked up above my desk so that sub- 
ordinates would come prepared to answer 
them: 

1. Is the proposed operation likely to suc- 
ceed? 

2. What might be the consequences of 
failure? 

3. Is it in the realm of practicability of ma- 
terial and supplies? 

These are the kinds of questions that all 
of us can apply to the problems of our daily 
lives. If we think ahead, we can prevent 
many problems from arising. Or, if they 
do arise, to minimize them. 

I've always found that a little humor can 
leaven the stern realities of almost any sit- 
uation. It does no harm to let junior offi- 
cers know that the “old man” can appreciate 
a good joke or a ridiculous situation. 

I got a lot of chuckles out of the letters 
that were sent to me while serving as 
CINCPAC. Every one was answered by my 
staff, but I asked to be informed of the hu- 
morous ones—and then passed them on to 
others. 

For example, one man wrote that Japan 
could be defeated by diverting the Kuro- 
ship—a warm, tropical current that flows 
north along the Asiatic mainland—and 
freeze Japan into quick surrender. 

An anxious Mississippi mother wrote that 
her son on Kwajalein was homesick. He 
had written her, If I could only get my feet 
into some of that good old Mississippi mud 
again, I've feel better.” She also sent a 5- 
pound sack of dirt. Mixed with water, it 
was guaranteed to produce Mississippi mud. 
I sent word to the boy's commanding officer 
to round up all the Mississippians on the is- 
land—and give them a chance to squish 
their toes in the muddy mess. Whether or 
not it cured homesickness, I don’t know. It 
did help relieve the grimness of the war. 

As I discovered from my early days in the 
Philippines, some of the best help and advice 
I've had comes from junior officers and en- 
listed men. I have always made it a practice, 
therefore, to listen to anyone, no matter what 
his rank or rate. 

A President I admire greatly was Teddy 
Roosevelt. He was a physical-fitness advo- 
cate. He was a man who understood the art 
of leadership. And he got things done. It 
may have been Teddy Roosevelt who coined 
that bit of philosophy I’ve long quoted: “If 
you need a helping hand, there it is—right 
on the end of your arm.” 

Young men sometimes ask me: “Is it still 
possible to achieve a full and satisfying 
career in the U.S. Navy?” 
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My answer goes something like this: 

Contrary to the prophets of doom, there 
will always be a U.S. Navy—and opportu- 
nities abound for those who take advantage 
of them. In spite of substitute methods of 
transportation, we will for many years use 
the surface of the sea to carry the bulk of our 
trade and to defend our shores. 

Fleets of the future may bear little resem- 
blance to present-day ships. But I am con- 
vinced that there will be naval aviation in 
some form, aircraft carriers, submarines, and 
small, fast ships for escort duty. These are 
all battle-tested types and least vulnerable to 
nuclear bombs—if such weapons of mass 
destruction are used in the future. 

To fulfill its mission, the Navy must have 
the finest, most dedicated officers and men 
it can attract. Being a part of the Navy is 
honorable, soul satisfying, and sufficiently 
remunerative to reward any active young 
man who loves his country and is willing to 
accept his responsibilities. 

Last November 7, I remarked to my Ma- 
rine Corps driver, “Today is a very special day 
for me because it was just 63 years ago that 
I entered the Naval Academy.” 

“Well, Admiral, do you think you'll make 
a career of it?” he quipped. 

Yes, I think I shall. I'm still learning 
every day. I'm still trying to do my best (by 
Navy regulation a five-star admiral never re- 
tires). And I refuse to worry about things 
over which I have no control. If I had a 
chance to relive my life, I'd still follow 
Grandfather Nimitz’ philosophy—even if 
it led to another court-martial for running 
the U.SS. Decatur aground. 

(Eprror’s Nore.—Reprinted through cour- 
tesy of Boy’s Life magazine published by the 
Boy Scouts of America.) In speaking of the 
Boy Scouts, Admiral Nimitz stated: 

“My boyhood occurred before Scouting 
came to the United States, but I have long 
been interested in its growth, development, 
and principles. If I were to sum up the 
qualities required of a good naval officer, I 
would be hard put to add anything to the 
qualities required of a good Scout. 

Of the 2,500,000 men under my command 
at the height of the war in the Pacific, fewer 
than half were former Scouts. Yet this 40 
percent won 60 percent out of all the meda 
awarded.” 7 


MAINE LEGISLATURE SUPPORTS 
U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, on be- 
half of my colleague from Maine [Mr. 
MuskIE] and myself I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the: RECORD 
a joint resolution adopted by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of Maine in support of 
U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION OF THE STATE OF MAINE IN 
SUPPORT OF THE U.S. POLICY IN VIETNAM 


We, your memorialists, the House of Repre- 
sentatives and Senate of the State of Maine 
in special session of the 102d legislative ses- 
sion assembled, most respectfully present 
and petition your honorable body as follows: 

Whereas the United States of America 
stands committed to a policy of resisting the 
forces of Communist aggression which im- 
peril the freedom and liberty of the people 
and nations of the free world; and 

Whereas it is of vital importance that the 
forces of totalitarianism recognize that the 
United States of America, as a nation, will 
utilize every means at its disposal to honor 
such commitments; and 

Whereas the present use of American 
military forces in Vietnam manifests the 
determination of the United States of 
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America to implement this policy whenever 
and wherever the freedom of the nations 
of the free world are threatened; and 
Whereas our military forces, in this great 
struggle, are proving a decisive factor in im- 
plementing American policy, not only in the 
defense of Vietnam against Communist ag- 
gression, but as a developing arsenal of 
strength which will provide the means of 
securing a final peace: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That we, your memorialists, urge 
that the Congress of the United States of 
America, in recognition of the sacrifices and 
heroism of our fighting men in Vietnam, 
extend the profound thanks of the 
and the people of the United States to the 
military forces of this country in Vietnam 
for their valiant efforts; and be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution, 
duly authenticated by the secretary of state, 
be transmitted by the secretary of state to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States, and to the Senate and 
House of Representatives in Congress and to 
the Members of the Senate and House of 
Representatives from this State. 
In senate chamber, read and adopted, 
sent down for concurrence, February 1, 1966. 
EDWIN H. PERT, 
Secretary. 
House of representatives, read and adopted, 
in concurrence, February 1, 1966. 
JEROME G. PLANTE, 
Clerk. 


CURTAILMENT OF REA LOAN PRO- 
GRAM WILL CAUSE FURTHER 
DEPRESSION OF RURAL AREAS 


Mr. METCALF, Mr. President, in his 
budget message last month the President 
proposed sharp curtailment in rural 
electrification loan funds. This cutback, 
if agreed to by Congress, will have a 
sharp effect in Montana. 

Right now there is a large backlog of 
loan applications at the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration. This backlog, 
plus applications which will normally 
come in this. year, amount. to about 
three-quarters of a billion dollars. 

Congress authorized the loan of about 
$400 million to meet part of this demand. 

However, the budget message proposed 
that about one-third of the amount Con- 
gress appropriated be impounded, its use 
withheld until next year. The adminis- 
tration proposes an REA loan program 
of about a quarter of a billion dollars 
next year, which is several hundred mil- 
lion dollars short of the need. 

The 24 cooperatives in Montana will 
need about $8 million during the next 
year and a half. If the budget cutbacks 
are accepted, several million dollars 
needed for expansion of rural electric 
service in Montana will have to be raised 
elsewhere, at a cost. considerably above 
the 2-percent rate on REA loans. This 
will mean higher rates for consumers on 
farms and in small towns. 

I think that it is time for the Govern- 
ment to take a hard look at the ways it 
helps finance essential electric service. 

The Government grants special powers 
and privileges to all suppliers of elec- 
tricity, because electricity. is essential 
and because it is most economically dis- 
tributed on a monopoly basis. 

A number of investor-owned utilities 
have received 2-percent REA loans on 
exactly the same terms granted the co- 
operatives. Any supplier who obtains 
one of those low-interest loans has to 
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agree to serve the entire area, not just 
the lucrative, high-density areas. 

Many power companies found they 
could make more money by serving se- 
lected populous areas with conventional 
financing than by serving an entire 
area with construction financed at only 
2 percent. The investor-owned utilities 
take in about 15 times as much revenue 
per mile of line as the rural co-ops do. 
If the privately owned, consumer-man- 
aged rural cooperatives had that kind 
of density and revenue they could cer- 
tainly finance their growth without any 
2-percent loans. 

Another point—there has been a big 
shift in financing of the major segment 
of the power industry—the investor- 
owned utilities—within recent years. 
A substantial proportion of the cost of 
their expansion has been shifted from 
the stockholders to the customers. 
About half of the I O U’s—the investor- 
owned utilities—will not have to go to the 
marketplace for new money at all dur- 
ing the sixties. 

In other words, these companies will 
pay zero percent interest on new con- 
struction capital. 

The companies have already collected 
a lot of that capital, month after month, 
from the customers. 

But the customers of the investor- 
owned utilities did not get any stock, 
or dividends. And they would not get 
their money back. 

If the REA program is curtailed, 
either through increase in rates or in- 
adequacy of service, needed employment 
opportunities cannot be developed in 
rural areas. It will be more difficult 
for us in Montana to keep our young 
people in these areas. 

That is why I have told the President— 
and a number of other Senators, of both 
parties, have joined in the request— 
that the REA loan program must be 
restored. 

Beyond its enormous value in the areas 
it serves it has a beneficial effect in cities 
served by investor-owned companies, be- 
cause of the yardstick effect of competi- 
tion. The program is especially useful 
in this regard in Montana, which is the 
only one of the States—except for Ha- 
waii—without a single city-owned power 
system. 

I believe the Congress will give the 
President better advice on REA matters 
than he received from his Budget 
Bureau. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF AD- 
VISORY COMMISSION ON INTER- 
GOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations has submitted its seventh an- 
nual report to the President of the 
United States, the Vice President, and 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. Members will recall that this 
Commission was established by Congress 
in 1959, for the following basic purposes: 

First. To bring together representa- 
tives of the Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments, for consideration of common 
problems. 
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Second. To provide a forum for dis- 
cussion of the administration of Federal 
grant programs. 

Third. To give critical attention to the 
conditions and controls involved in the 
‘administration of Federal grant pro- 
grams. 

Fourth. To make available technical 
assistance to the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of the Federal Govern- 
ment, in the review of proposed legisla- 
tion, to determine its overall effect on the 
Federal system. 

Fifth. To encourage discussion and 
study at an early stage of emerging pub- 
lic problems that are likely to require in- 
tergovernmental cooperation. 

Sixth. To recommend, within the 
framework of the Constitution, the most 
desirable allocation of governmental 
functions, responsibilities, and revenues 
among the several levels of government. 

Seventh. To recommend methods of 
coordinating and simplifying tax laws 
and administrative practices, to achieve 
a more orderly and less competitive fiscal 
relationship between the levels of gov- 
ernment and to reduce the burden of 
compliance for taxpayers. 

The Advisory Commission is composed 
of representatives of the public and of 
each level of government. The senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin], the senior Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. Munn], and I have served 
on the Commission since its establish- 
ment. On the House side, Representa- 
tive Fountain, of North Carolina, chair- 
man of the Intergovernmental Relations 
Subcommittee of the House Committee 
on Government Operations, and the 
original sponsor of the bill creating the 
Commission, and Representative DWYER, 
of New Jersey, are also charter members. 
The other House Member is Representa- 
tive KEOGH, of New York. 

In addition to the six Members from 
Congress, the Commission has three 
from the executive branch: the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development. Other 
members include four Governors, four 
mayors, three State legislative leaders, 
and three elected county officials. The 
public is represented by three members, 
one of whom is the Commission’s Chair- 
man. 

A year has elapsed since the submis- 
sion of the Commission’s sixth annual 
report, and it is appropriate that the 
Senate be apprised of the Commission’s 
activities during the past 12 months. 

Mr. Frank Bane, of Virginia, Chair- 
man of the Commission, continues to 
skillfully guide the Commission, while 
Mr. William G. Colman, its executive di- 
rector, provides able leadership in over- 
seeing the activities of the 23-member 
professional and clerical staff. 

During 1965, general meetings of the 
Commission were held in January, May, 
and October; and this year, in January. 
The following major reports requiring 
implementation were adopted during the 
course of the sessions: 

First. “Relocation: Unequal Treatment 
of People and Businesses Displaced by 
Governments.” This study explores the 
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need to achieve consistency and equity 
in the treatment of those persons and 
businesses forced to relocate because of 
Federal and federally aided public im- 
provement programs. 

The Subcommittee on Intergovern- 
mental Relations acted swiftly to imple- 
ment the Commission’s findings. On 
April 1, 1965, I introduced S. 1681. Com- 
panion measures to S. 1681 were intro- 
duced in the House of Representatives 
by Congressmen FounTaIN—H.R. 7821, 
and DwyEer—H.R. 7970. H.R. 10212, in- 
troduced by Congressman SIcKLEs, in- 
cludes provisions similar to S. 1681. 
Hearings were held by the subcommittee 
on June 30, July 1, 13, and 14, 1965. 
Final action by the Senate is expected in 
the near future. 

Second. “Federal-State Coordination 
of Personal Income Taxes.” If our States 
are to remain viable partners in our Fed- 
eral system, their fiscal position must be 
strengthened. This report looks at this 
problem and develops a number of useful 
recommendations, including a proposed 
Federal tax credit for State income tax 
payments. 

Third. “Metropolitan Social and Eco- 
nomic Disparities: Implications for In- 
tergovernmental Relations in Central 
Cities and Suburbs.” This report inves- 
tigates: 

Who lives in the central cities and corre- 
sponding suburban rings of each metropol- 
itan area? What are the fiscal resources in 
our central cities and suburbs? How do gov- 
ernmental expenditures differ among these 
jurisdictions? What changes, if any, should 
be made in Federal, State, and local policies 
regarding such social and economie dispar- 
ities, and what specific legislative and admin- 
istrative actions should be taken to imple- 
ment these changes? 


Current work projects on the Commis- 
sion’s agenda include: 

First. State taxation of interstate 
commerce. This report considers policy 
issues raised in H.R. 11798—Wzu11s, 
Democrat, of Louisiana, pertaining to 
State taxation of interstate commerce. 

Second. Intergovernmental responsi- 
bility for building codes and regulations. 
The variety of building regulations and 
how greater uniformity can be achieved 
were considered at the January meeting 
of the Commission. 

Third. Effect of tax and expenditure 
practices on location of industry and 
economic development. State laws de- 
signed to attract industry pose serious 
intergovernmental problems. This ques- 
tion is now being scrutinized by the 
Commission, 

Fourth. Intergovernmental relations in 
the poverty program. The war against 
poverty is running into serious obstacles 
and is being attacked in some quarters. 
The Commission is exploring ways in 
which more effective cooperation among 
levels of government can be achieved in 
the administration of this program. 

Fifth. The Advisory Commission -has 
contracted with the Department of City 
Planning at the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology to reassess Commission 
recommendations relating to urban areas 
and to measure their effectiveness as de- 
vices for relieving pressing metropolitan 
problems. 
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Sixth. In October, the Commission 
sponsored and chaired a meeting to con- 
sider the need for a fullfledged confer- 
ence to discuss the question of urban 
research. The staff of the subcommit- 
tee participated in the conference. 

Of more general concern to those in- 
terested in intergovernmental relations 
is the tracing by the Commission of sig- 
nificant intergovernmental events in 
1965. Brief descriptions of the Voting 
Rights Act, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act, a grant program for 
the improvement of State and local law 
enforcement are included. Two major 
fiscal problems, State taxation of inter- 
state commerce and the treatment of 
income derived from securities of State 
and local governments, are also dis- 
cussed. 

The brief survey of State legislative 
reapportionment in 1965 will be of spe- 
cial interest to all Senators. 

The Commission’s report also high- 
lights a number of significant develop- 
ments at the State level, including 
increased State interest in urban prob- 
lems, improvements in intergovern- 
mental fiscal relations, new and higher 
State and local taxes, and greater con- 
cern with revising State constitutions. 
A number of recent examples of greater 
areawide cooperation in urban areas 
were cited. 

The Commission’s report takes note 
of other significant intergovernmental 
relations developments that took place 
at the Federal level in 1965. The crea- 
tion of the Department of Urban Affairs 
brings into better focus Federal activi- 
ties as they affect our cities. The pas- 
sage by the Senate of S. 561, the proposed 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1965, also marks a real milestone in 
intergovernmental relations. S. 561 will 
help to better coordinate Federal efforts 
as they influence State and local affairs 

The continuing debate on the so- 
called Heller proposal suggests that the 
topic of intergovernmental finances will 
occupy much of our attention in the 
months to come. 

The report takes special note of joint 
hearings held by the House and Senate 
Subcommittees on Intergovernmental 
Relations last May on the 5-year record 
of the Advisory Commission, 

In transmitting the subcommittee’s 
findings to the Senate Committee on 
Government Operations, I pointed out: 

The hearings revealed that the Commis- 
sion, in its 5 years of operation, has achieved 
a high level of competence and productivity 
in its continuing study of problems which 
affect intergovernmental relations at the 
Federal, State and local levels. 


Nothing reveals this more than the 
Commission’s success in the implementa- 
tion of its recommendations at the Fed- 
eral and State levels since the issuance of 
its last annual report. 

The Housing Act of 1965 contains eight 
provisions that stem from Commission 
recommendations: Two suggestions of- 
fered by the ACIR are found in the medi- 
care bill. An amendment to the Water 
Pollution Control Act, offered by the 
Commission, was accepted and included 
in the final bill. Finally, the Commis- 
sion was successful in having one of its 
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recommendations adopted in the Man- 
power Development and Training Act. 
There are also a number of Commission 
recommendations presently being con- 
sidered in bills pending before the Con- 
gress. 

At the State and local government lev- 
els, Commission recommendations met 
with even greater success. Each year, 
model laws based on these recommenda- 
tions are drafted for State consideration. 
Thirty-nine States have implemented 
one or more Commission proposals dur- 
ing the past 2 years. The ACIR should 
be well satisfied with their efforts at the 
State level. 

Increased concern over the operation 
of our Federal system is of major sig- 
nificance to both the subcommittee and 
the Advisory Commission. The President 
is working to reduce interlevel friction 
that is impeding the implementation of 
Great Society programs. This effort will 
require a substantial research effort and 
thoughtful legislation. As chairman of 
the Senate Subcommittee on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations and as a member 
of the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations, I feel certain 
that each will play a significant part in 
attaining President Johnson’s goals of a 
truly “creative federalism.” 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
ENDORSES FISH PROTEIN CON- 
CENTRATE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, an 
exceedingly strong and bright ray of hope 
has been cast on the world hunger and 
malnutrition problem by the National 
Academy of Sciences’ endorsement and 
support of a fish protein concentrate. 
This significant development was men- 
tioned in President Johnson’s food-for- 
freedom message to Congress and was 
elaborated upon this week by releases 
from Secretary of the Interior Stewart 
Udall. The letters and reports from the 
National Academy of Sciences make it 
quite clear that the research work done 
by the Bureau of Commercial Fisheries 
in recent years to develop a wholesome 
fish protein concentrate has been enor- 
mously successful. I was particularly 
pleased by the resolution adopted by the 
National Academy in support of my bill, 
S. 2720, which would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to construct and 
operate experimental pilot plants for the 
production of fish protein concentrate in 
a program similar to the one now being 
carried out under our saline water pro- 
gram. It is my hope that the splendid 
work done by the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries and by the National Academy 
of Sciences will be helpful to the Food 
and Drug Administration in their con- 
sideration of this new fish protein con- 
centrate product. It is my hope also 
that hearings can be held on the legisla- 
tion Senator Macnuson and I have in- 
troduced as soon as action is taken by 
the Food and Drug Administration on 
this matter. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of the 
letter from Frederick Sertz, president of 
the National Academy of Sciences dated 
December 1, 1965, addressed to Secretary 
Udall on this matter, be included in the 
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Record at this point along with a copy 
of the resolution recommending the con- 
struction of a suitable pilot plant for 
fish protein concentrate adopted by the 
Advisory Committee on Marine Protein 
Resource Development of the National 
Academy of Sciences and the committee’s 
statement concerning the commercial 
production of a wholesome protein con- 
centrate made from whole fish for human 
consumption. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 
Washington, D.C., December 1, 1965. 
Hon. STEWART L. UDALL, 
The Secretary of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear MR. SECRETARY: On behalf of the 
Advisory Committee on Marine Protein Re- 
source Development, operating under our 
Food and Nutrition Board, I am pleased to 
transmit two statements concerning fish pro- 
tein concentrate resulting from the research 
program of the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 
eries. 

The first statement gives the Committee's 
judgment that fish protein concentrate, from 
whole hake, as prepared by the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries process is safe, nutri- 
tious, wholesome, and fit for human con- 
sumption. The second statement urges the 
erection of a suitable pilot plant to provide a 
source of fish protein concentrate for nutri- 
tional projects and studies in developing as 
well as to obtain needed additional plant 
operation data. Both statements have the 
endorsement of the Food and Nutrition 
Board. 

You will note that the Committee recom- 
mends continuation of the research at the 
Bureau of Commerical Fisheries because of 
the wide range of fish protein concentrates 
that can be developed which can be used to 
good effect in meeting the grave problem of 
protein malnutrition. 

We are pleased to have this opportunity to 
be of continuing service to the Department 
of the Interior. 

Sincerely yours, 
FREDERICK SEITZ, 
President. 
FOOD AND NUTRITION BOARD, Apvrs- 
ORY COMMITTEE ON MARINE PRO- 
TEIN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES- 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C. 


RESOLUTION RECOMMENDING CONSTRUCTION 
OF A SUITABLE PILOT PLANT FOR FISH PRO- 
TEIN CONCENTRATE 
The Committee recommends that the U.S. 

Government, through the appropriate agency 

or agencies, fund and arrange for the produc- 

tion of a fish protein concentrate suitable for 

human consumption to the extent that 3,000 

tons of such product. will have been made 

available for large-scale nutritional projects 
addressed to human protein malnutrition 
within 2 years from this date, or as soon 
thereafter as possible. The Committee be- 
lieves that this can be done most effectively 
by the construction and operation of an ex- 
perimental pilot plant scale installation, 
based on the Bureau of Commercial Fish- 

erles process, which can produce about 10 

tons of product a day from whole hake. The 

plant and the production should be under 
the operational control of the Bureau of 

Commercial Fisheries, Department of the In- 

terior. This size of plant is also required for 

further experimentation on the technology 
of the process so that scale up to am indus- 
trial scale by private industry can be more 
readily accomplished. _ 

Adopted: October 14, 1965. 
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Foop AND NUTRITION BOARD, ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE ON MARINE PRO- 
TEIN RESOURCE DEVELOPMENT, 
NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES- 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL, 

Washington, D.C. 


STATEMENT CONCERNING THE COMMERCIAL 
PRODUCTION OF A WHOLESOME PROTEIN CON- 
CENTRATE MADE From WHOLE FISH FOR 
Human CONSUMPTION 


Since 1963 the Committee, through meet- 
ings, through its executive secretary, and 
in discussions with the research workers, has 
kept a close surveillance on the research pro- 
gram of the Technology Laboratory of the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries at College 
Park, Md. This research is concerned with 
the development of a fish protein concen- 
trate suitable for human consumption, made 
from whole fish, which is wholesome, nutri- 
tious, and capable of commercial production 
at costs low enough to be of practical value 
in the mitigration of human protein mal- 
nutrition problems. 

The Committee has reexamined the report 
of the temporary Committee on questions 
submitted by the Secretary of the Interior 
concerning fish protein concentrate, dated 
October 29, 1962, of which a copy is attached 
hereto. The Committee is of the opinion 
that the judgments made in that report have 
now been affirmed. 

It became apparent during 1964 that a 
process using whole red hake gave promise 
for a suitable fish protein concentrate. The 
process involved the extraction of water, oil, 
and other unwanted solubles in the fish by 
the use of isopropanol. On the advice of 
the Committee, the Bureau of Commercial 
Fisheries concentrated its work on the nec- 
essary process development and testing of 
this product. A report on the results of 
this work was reviewed in detail by the 
Committee at its meeting on September 16 
and 17, 1965. On the basis of this report, the 
Committee believes that the fish protein con- 
centrate developed by the Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries is wholesome, highly nu- 
tritious, stable, safe, and capable of eco- 
nomic production and marketing. 

Red hake together with silver hake (Mer- 
luccius billinearis), are abundant on the 
Continental Shelf off the northeast United 
States and Canada and can be harvested at 
relatively low cost. A near relative (Merluc- 
cius productus) occurs in large volumes off 
the west coast of the United States, Mexico, 
and Canada. These fish have been used for 
human food for a long period of time. How- 
ever, they do not enjoy a sufficiently broad 
market to utilize the resource fully since 
their delicate flesh does not stand up well 
under marketing procedures because of ex- 
cessive drip (loss of tissue moisture). 

The Bureau of Commercial Fisheries proc- 
ess involves the solvent extraction of this 
fish using isopropanol in a sanitary food 
plant, The resulting concentrate of the 
solid parts of the fish retains most of the 
nutritious material originally in the fish ex- 
cept for the oils and other soluble residues. 
The product contains a minimum of 80 per- 
cent protein, as well as minerals useful in 
human nutrition. It is, as manufactured, a 
dry powder without any distinctive fish odor 
or taste. It is highly stable and can be 
stored and shipped economically. 

Microbiological tests showed that the proc- 
essing of the fish further reduced the original 
low microbial content of the raw material 
and resulted in a product with exceptionally 
low total bacterial count. 

In this process the oil content of the fish 
is reduced to a level of 0.2 percent in the 
finished product. This level results in a 
satisfactory, wholesome, and stable product. 
There is also reason to believe that a prod- 
uct with a somewhat higher residual oil con- 
tent might be equally satisfactory and be 
cheaper to produce, Further research aimed 
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at elucidating this upper level of satisfactory 
residual oil content is in progress. 

The product obtained by this process, 
when biologically tested, yielded an average 
protein efficiency ratio of 3.44, compared to 
3.2 for the average casein controls. The 
difference is statistically significant. 

Toxicological tests of a very stringent na- 
ture carried out thus far have yielded no 
evidence that the product is otherwise than 
wholesome, 

The product blends well with other forms 
of food. The Committee has tested it as an 
ingredient in beverages, noodles, gravy, bread 
and cookies. In percentages high enough to 
be of nutritional significance, the product is 
scarcely detectable, and in most forms not 
at all, 

The calculated costs of the product in the 
pilot plant, extrapolated to commercial sized 
installations, indicate that manufacturing 
costs will enable the product to be used as an 
additive to other foods cheaply enough to 
reach the population of developing countries. 
The ability of the process to use whole edible 
fish insures cheap raw material costs and 
quantities of raw material adequate for mak- 
ing a major impact on human protein mal- 
nutrition problems. 

The Committee does not imply by this re- 
port that other equally satisfactory and 
wholesome fish protein concentrates cannot 
be made from other kinds of whole edible fish 
by other suitable processes. The work at the 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Technology 
Laboratory, and the Committee’s work, is 
continuing and should continue for some 
years to come because of the possibility of 
developing a large range of fish protein prod- 
ucts that can be used in a wide variety of die- 
tary situations in the world to much good 
effect. 

In the judgment of the Committee, fish 
protein concentrate, as produced by the BCF 
progress is not in any way filthy or otherwise 
unfit for human consumption. On the con- 
trary, after reviewing in detail the Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries report on the hake 
project and questioning the BCF research 
personnel on further details, the Committee 
has concluded that the fish protein concen- 
trate made by the BCF process is a product 
that is wholesome and safe for human con- 
sumption, is highly nutritious, blends well as 
an additive to many types of food normally 
used, can be produced at a reasonably low 
cost and, in the view of the Committee, is 
suitable at present for commercial produc- 
tion, distribution, and use in human nutri- 
tion. 

Adopted: October 14, 1965. 


JETPLANE NOISE IN THE CHICAGO 
SUBURBS 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, re- 
cently I read an article in the Christian 
Science Monitor by Staff Correspondent 
John Allan Long on the intolerable noise 
level in certain Chicago suburbs caused 
by jet air traffic at nearby O’Hare Air- 
port. 

I submit that the terrible situation so 
vividly described in this article is the 
prospect we will face in certain Washing- 
ton neighborhoods and in the northern 
Virginia suburbs bordering National Air- 
port, should jet airliners be allowed to 
land there. 

The incessant, thunderous roar of jet 
engines proved so annoying to the resi- 
dents of Park Ridge, Ill., that the mayor 
of that Chicago suburb was forced to 
institute repressive measures. Even so, 
the battle against the deafening jets 
continues. ; 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article by John Allan Long 
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in the February 12, 1966, edition of the 
Christian Science Monitor be reprinted 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

BATTLE OF THE DECIBEL 
(By John Allan Long) 


Park RIDGE, III. When landing, it makes 
a horrible, whining sound; on takeoff, a 
roar which, in summer, can drown out my 
lawnmower 2 feet before me.” 

This is what one Chicago suburbanite hears 
as jet aircraft enter and leave O’Hare Inter- 
national Airport. 

Sixty percent of the 1,400 planes handled 
daily at O’Hare are jets. During early morn- 
ing and evening, jet noise bombards certain 
suburbs every 40 seconds. 

For almost 10 years, the suburbs encasing 
O’Hare have fought the noise problem. Now 
Park Ridge, using finesse and a local law 
permitting ticketing of noisy planes, is mak- 
ing itself heard. 

“There are two things you can do if you 
are a suburban mayor,” says Mayor W. 
Bert Ball, of Park Ridge. “You can gnash 
your teeth, or you can stop aircraft from 
flying over your city.” 

Park Ridge has chosen the latter approach. 
Small towns around the country faced with 
the same problem are beginning to take 
notice, 

As a sort of modern giant killer, Park 
Ridge has boldly taken on the airlines and 
the Federal Aviation Agency in defense of a 
quieter town. 

Aircraft still fly over the city. But, says 
Mayor Ball, “we have much less noise than 
2 years ago.” No other suburb can say that 
much, 

The secret is a special town ordinance 
which states that noise “more than 95 dec- 
ibels in intensity shall be * * * an unusually 
loud noise and is prohibited.” 

It further provides for the police chief to 
levy a $10 to $200 fine on jets making too 
much noise over its city. In effect, Park 
Ridge may ticket aircraft. 

To monitor the noise an overhead jet 
makes, the police use a special truck parked 
3 miles from the end of O’Hare runway 9/27. 

Using a radio, a policeman identifies air- 
planes by tuning in on the tower frequency. 
As the plane comes over, either landing or 
taking off, he measures the amount of noise 
on a decibel meter. 

The type of plane, airline, and decibel 
reading are recorded for each flight. This 
information is given to the airlines. 


SEVENTY-SIX PERCENT OVER 90 DECIBELS 


Last September, for instance, 76 percent 
of the flights monitored were over 90 deci- 
bels. Twenty-seven percent were over 
95 decibels. That is a lot of noise. 

When an airline’s planes exceed the tol- 
erance level of 95 decibels, representatives 
are called into Mayor Ball’s office and given a 
stern lecture. 

Given the size and importance of the air- 
lines, the results have been almost phe- 
nomenal. 

“We have made the airlines aware of an 
extreme noise problem,” asserts Alderman 
James D. Cole. “They didn’t know how 
much noise they were making until we re- 
corded it.” 

Robert Schwank, assistant chief of the 
FAA tower at O’Hare, says that noise now is 
second only to safety as a concern for the 
airlines. 

RUNWAYS ALTERNATED 

When weather permits, no one runway 
is used for too long a time. This distributes 
the noise more evenly over all suburbs. 

The approaches to O'Hare over northwest 
Chicago and Park Ridge, weather permitting, 
are not used by 4-engine jets from 11 p.m. 
to 7 am. 
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Park Ridge had a hand in making these 
changes. 

Here is what came out of one meeting with 

officials of Trans World Airlines and Mayor 
Ball. 
TWA’s chief pilot at O'Hare, R. E. Simp- 
kins, wrote a letter to the airline’s chief 
pilots at other major airports directing them 
to change their flight patterns when leaving 
O'Hare: 

“An aircraft taking off on runway [9/27] 
and starting a turn to the northwest at 300 
feet would pass directly over Park Ridge's 
most sensitive area,” he wrote. 

“A record kept by Park Ridge * * * showed 
13 of our flights * * * with recorded decibel 
readings above 95. In summary, when 
taking off on runway [9/27] at O’Hare do 
not start your initial turn at 300 feet * * + 
[continue] all the way to 2,000 feet before 
turning.” 

NO PLANES TICKETED 

By not turning until reaching a higher 
altitude the jets will dump much less noise 
on the city. This directive is one startling 
result of Park Ridge's efforts. 

Alderman Cole says that of a list of 22 
noise-abatement objectives, all but a few 
have been met. 

To date it has been done without ticket- 
ing an airplane. If the airlines refused to 
pay the ticket, Park Ridge could be expected 
to take matters to court. 

Such a court battle already is being waged 
by one New York suburb. It, too, has a noise 
law, which Park Ridge used as a pattern for 
its own. The New York case has been in the 
courts a year and a half. 

By “being reasonable,” Mayor Ball says, 
“Park Ridge has managed to avoid court ac- 
tion.” Yet, his city, with the noise law be- 
hind it, has done a lot to limit noise. 

Representative ROMAN C. PUCINSKI, of the 
11th District in Illinois, has fought for years 
to limit noise, His district is at the foot 
of O'Hare's runways. 


MIDWAY RECOMMENDATION 
Despite progress in at least Park Ridge, he 
says a poll of his district shows 41 percent 


of the people are “still bothered by jetplane 
noise.” 


THE OCTOPUS IN THE STATEHOUSE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Saturday Evening Post of 
February 12 carried a very interesting 
article by Trevor Armbrister, on the 
financial crisis confronting many States 
and the need for reform confronting 
State governments. The article, “The 
Octopus in the Statehouse,” analyzes 
some of the problems that beset State 
legislatures today as a result of an- 
tiquated constitutions, fiscal insolvency, 
conflicts of interest, and urban growth. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recor at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OCTOPUS IN THE STATEHOUSE 
(By Trevor Armbrister) 

(Note.—Greed, laziness, inefficiency, waste, 
stupidity—there are many forces that have 
been strangling and bankrupting our State 
governments. But today, under pressure 
from the Supreme Court, a vast process of 
change is underway—threatening some of us, 
promising hope to others. Here is a nation- 
wide report—1 year in the making—on the 
roots of a major American problem and the 
search for a solution.) 
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SYMPTOMS OF DECLINE IN STATE LEGISLATURES: 
DRUNKEN SPEECHES, FISTFIGHTS, IMPROMPTU 
BARBERSHOP SINGING, HOOTS AND CATCALLS 


The small, uncomplicated world of Frank 
A. Hutchins began to crumble shortly after 
3 o’clock on the afternoon of May 14, 1965. 
Nodding glumly to his colleagues, the tall, 
66-year-old Republican from the town of 
Stannard stepped slowly down the aisle and 
took his seat in Vermont’s House of Repre- 
sentatives. On the rostrum, a clerk began to 
call the roll: “Adams, Alexander, Anderson, 
Andrew, Arthur, Baird * * +” The vote 
was on a bill to abolish a form of govern- 
ment that had existed in the State since 
1793. Frank Hutchins knew the measure 
would pass. He knew also that it would 
mean the end of his political career. 

Frank Hutchins, of course, had never 
thought of himself as a politician. To him 
the word was odious. It conjured up images 
not at all in keeping with his personal 
credo. He liked to think of himself instead 
as a gentleman farmer imbued with a high 
sense of civic duty. This sense of duty had 
first impelled him to run for the State legis- 
lature in 1931. As the representative from 
Stannard (population 113), he had crusaded 
for economy in government. He worried 
about the State’s mounting debt, and he 
fought hard against what he considered to 
be unnecessary expenditures in health, edu- 
cation, and welfare. Over the years his ef- 
forts seemed to meet with less and less suc- 
cess. The total State budget—a paltry $16 
million when he first trudged down to Mont- 
pelier in 1931—had already soared to a dizzy- 
ing $135 million. Now it seemed likely to 
climb even higher. For on this sweltering 
afternoon in May, the legislature was voting 
to reapportion its membership on the basis 
of population and thereby purge from office 
the scores of small-town representatives who 
had stood together for so long as the last 
bastion of commonsense and frugality. 

“Myers, Nelson, Nolan, O’Brien * .“ 
The clerk droned on through the list of 245 
legislators. Inside the historic, high-ceil- 
inged chamber, the temperature climbed 
past 90 degrees. A few men peeled off their 
coats and milled about in  shirtsleeves. 
Frank Hutchins kept his coat on and stared 
straight ahead. Wiquest, Woodward, Yeaw, 
Zampieri * * *.” At last the rolicall was 
over. The measure had been approved over- 
whelmingly. A few lawmakers shouted en- 
dorsement; cheers broke out among the 
spectators in the balcony. Alone at his desk, 
Frank Hutchins began to cry. 

Hutchins is only one of several hundred 
casualties in a battle that has been raging 
for almost 2 years in State capitals across 
the Nation. The name of the battle is re- 
apportionment. It was touched off in June 
1964, when the U.S. Supreme Court ruled 
that both houses of a State legislature must 
be apportioned on the basis of population. 
The decision has caused consternation, up- 
heaval, and panic and subjected the High 
Court to fierce attack. Yet by changing the 
complexion of the legislative branch, reap- 
portionment has also given the States a final 
opportunity to reassert themselves as mean- 
ingful units of government. “It’s a revolu- 
tion without guns,” says a graying, soft- 
spoken Washington, D.C., attorney named 
Charles S. Rhyne.. “If reapportionment 
hadn't come along, the States would be prac- 
tically going out of existence. They’d 
reached the point of inaction anyway.” 

“Crisis,” perhaps, would be a more appro- 
priate word. Nearly every State faces the 
specter of further Federal encroachment into 
areas it once considered to be its own re- 
sponsibility. Nearly every State faces a fiscal 
emergency. Nearly every State is ineffi- 
ciently and wastefully governed. ed 
in its actions by an outmoded constitution. 
Under many capital domes, stagnation reigns. 
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For the citizens of the States the result is 
tragic—bad government in all its frustrating, 
dispiriting aspects. All this is acutely ap- 
parent to that canny breed of journalist, 
the statehouse reporter, but he also sees 
drama and levity, for he is witness to per- 
haps the most colorful and outrageous spec- 
tacle that American politics provides. No- 
where but in the State capitals are able men 
quite so earnest or scoundrels quite so base. 
And nowhere else do native American char- 
acters collect in such profusion to display 
their assorted traits. 

Consider, for example, Nebraska Senator 
Richard Proud, who entered the chamber 
in Lincoln last year clad in striped bib over- 
alls—his way of emphasizing that legis- 
lators are the people's representatives. “I’m 
striking a blow for liberty,” he announced. 
Consider also Joseph Zaretzki, an able New 
York senator with a Rabelaisian disregard 
for daintiness. Last session he startled his 
colleagues by shouting down a Republican 
suggestion while his mouth was full of 
banana. Nearby sat his rotund, rosy-faced 
colleague, Senator Max Turshen, who is 
known for his ebullient pronouncements 
that he is “300 percent” for a bill. Noted 
Georgia journalist Celestine Sibley recalls 
that on the final night of the 1965 session, 
“Representative Grover Lee gave an exhibi- 
tion of train calling. Representatives Howard 
Rainey and Ben Jessup gave spirited demon- 
strations of automobile auctioneering. Rep- 
resentative Dewey Rush rose on a point of 
personal privilege and ended up by singing 
a country ballad, “I've Been Hanging Around 
This Old Town Too Long.” Representative 
James Hull cried, “Kill the bull, kill the bull.” 
5 the House took up the cry, Olé, 
olé.” 

With men like these in the paneled cham- 
bers, it is no wonder that legislative proceed- 
ings frequently veer off into areas of some- 
what less than momentous significance. Last 
year the Maryland Legislature found itself 
unable to agree on a reapportionment plan, 
nor could it act on bills concerning the dis- 
tribution of guns, fair housing, equal access 
to public accommodations, or an educational 
TV network. During the final hours of the 
regular session, however, while the clock was 
running out, the senators found ample time 
for a spirited debate on the location of a 
garbage incinerator in the city of Annapolis. 

For years New Hampshire's legislators have 
expressed concern over porcupines. There is 
always someone who introduces a bill to 
poison the animals, and someone else who 
says the State should no longer pay bounties 
for their skins. During the 1965 session law- 
makers decided that the best way to reduce 
the porcupine population was to raise the 
bounty from 50 cents to 75 cents per ani- 
mal. But some representatives still seemed 
troubled. “How can you tell if a porcupine 
is really a native of New Hampshire?” one 
asked. “How can you be sure he hasn't 
slipped across the border from Vermont?” 

Florida has no porcupine problem, but 
legislators did pass a bill last session which, 
in effect, prohibits monkeys from driving 
automobiles on State highways. Connecti- 
cut’s lawmakers deliberated the merits of 
“an act prohibiting cats from roaming at 
large.” And in North Carolina last spring a 
bill aimed at protecting alligators won pas- 
Sage only after Senators beat back amend- 
ments that would have included elephants 
and kangaroos, 

For pure nonsense, however, few legisla- 
tures can rival Tennessee’s. Last session it 
decided that the Volunteer State needed a 
poet laureate and promptly nominated a 
gentleman named R. M. (Pek) Gunn for the 
job. Most Tennesseans knew Gunn only as 
the director of prison services in the depart- 
ment of correction. But suddenly he was 
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being praised as the author of a poem which 
read: 


When I came to the city, boys 
I sure was in a pickle. 

For deep down in my pocket, 
I couldn't find a nickel. 


Midway in the debate over Gunn’s quali- 
fications, Representative Joan Strong jumped 
up to suggest that her colleagues select a 
poet laureate from within their own esteemed 
ranks, And she had just the candidate: 
Representative V. F. Goddard, who had once 
written a poem beginning “Sam Houston, you 
bum .“ (Gunn won.) 

Toward the end of the Tennessee session, 
the talk turned to nudism. Representative 
A. Gaines Morton was against it. “I'd like 
to bring out a few points,” he explained one 
day—to general laughter. Representative 
Charles Galbreath then rose to ask, “How 
many nudists does it take to make a colony?” 
Morton wasn't sure, but he thought the 
answer was more than one. His colleagues 
took his word for it, and promptly banned 
all nudist colonies in the State. 

Such tomfoolery is only one symptom of 
the general decline in State government. 
Other symptoms are less amusing. In Loui- 
siana, for example, State Senator Jack Fruge 
was to go on trial last week on charges that 
he and a woman in the State conservation 
department conspired to commit forgery to 
get funds from the senate payroll. In Min- 
nesota last fall a Federal grand jury indicted 
State Insurance Commissioner Cyrus E. Mag- 
nusson on charges of fraud and conspiracy 
in connection with the collapse of a St. Paul 
auto-insurance company. In Massachusetts, 
after conducting a 3-year probe, the State’s 
crime commission reported that “The reality 
has been worse than we imagined. We have 
observed with indignation the ways in which 
some of the most highly placed and power- 
ful figures in the State have betrayed the 
public trust. We have noted with increas- 
ing concern the moral blindness of so many 
who have appeared before us. Already, 
19 corporations and 95 individuals—includ- 
ing more than 2 dozen present and former 
public officials—have been indicted on 
charges ranging from bribery to the filing 
of false reports. With similar scandals grab- 
bing headlines elsewhere, it is not surprising 
that the image of State government is woe- 
fully tarnished. 

“Geographically, the States are obsolete,” 
insists Writer-Prof. Jerome Ellison. ‘Their 
boundaries were drawn on the bases 
of political realities of 50 to 300 years ago 
. The States have more often than not 
proved to be failures as political units. They 
have rarely been able to carry througt ad- 
ministrative jobs more complicated than 
mailing out license plates *. In many 
aspects, State government is dead and ripe 
for burying.” 

Ellison's elegy seems premature, For the 
States today still retain broad powers. They 
control most courts and pass most laws af- 
fecting most citizens. They make the ground 
rules for local governments, They levy and 
collect taxes. They regulate voting and con- 
trol the police. They build and operate pub- 
lic schools, colleges, and universities. They 
build and repair most roads and highways. 
They maintain most prisons and hospitals. 
They regulate such industries as banking and 
insurance, The States, in short, attempt to 
perform—in Thomas Jefferson’s phrase— 
“whatever acts they can do as well as the 
National Government.” 

The difficulty is that in the past 25 years 
the line of separation between what the 
States should do and what the Federal Gov- 
ernment should do has become increasingly 
fuzzy. And when in doubt, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has moved—not always wisely but 
always on a broad scale—to take up the slack. 
In 1932, the Federal Government operated 13 
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grant-in-aid programs totaling $229 million. 
Today, it maintains roughly 120 such pro- 
grams adding up to $13.6 billion, and these 
programs encompass many fields previously 
left to the States. 

What most disturbs State officials about 
some of the recent programs—aid to educa- 
tion, water pollution, the war on poverty—is 
the fact that they funnel Federal dollars di- 
rectly to cities, schools, and private organi- 
zations. The war on poverty, for example, by- 
passes the States entirely in five of its six 
separate titles. Last year, when the State 
Governors fought to retain the right to veto 
local antipoverty projects, they suffered a 
galling defeat. Their veto power had to be 
taken away, said Antipoverty Program Direc- 
tor Sargent Shriver, to insure that “commu- 
nity action is not stultified by State action.” 

“The Federal Government is moving to 
usurp State government in medicare, educa- 
tion, poverty,” warns California Assembly 
Speaker Jesse M. Unruh. “Pretty soon, there 
won't be anything for the States to do ex- 
cept maintain a police force and issue park- 
ing tickets.” 

“The States are just as willing to do what 
should be done as the Federal Government,” 
says Alabama’s Gov. George C. Wallace, ges- 
turing with the stump of a dead cigar, “but 
they took our tax sources years ago and you 
can't assume responsibilities without taxes.“ 
In State after State other harried executives 
bemoan the loss of income tax revenues. 
And while revenues were vanishing, they 
point out, the States have had to shoulder the 
brunt of the population explosion. Through- 
out the country, education costs have sky- 
rocketed. Welfare costs have risen sharply 
too, and so have the price tags on highways, 
sanitation systems, and hospitals. Often the 
States have failed to find ways to finance 
these services adequately, and the Federal 
Government has had to help. 

But money is just part of the difficulty. 
Social problems today are not only more 
costly to tackle but vaster. In the past, most 
of a State’s concerns fitted neatly inside its 
own boundaries. But civil rights, unemploy- 
ment, education, urban sag and suburban 
sprawl—such problems are now scattered 
willy-nilly across State lines. Because the 
States can so seldom cooperate on common 
problems, Federal intervention is inevitable. 

Contrary to the popular myth, this broad 
expansion of Federal power cannot be attrib- 
uted solely to the activities of greedy bu- 
reaucrats in Washington. To a surprising 
degree the States have psychologically lost 
the ability to solve complex problems. In 
1953 President Dwight D. Eisenhower ap- 
pointed a special commission to determine 
what responsibilities the States wanted to 
take back from the Federal Government. 
Commission members launched a lengthy 
probe, then reported that the States really 
didn’t want to recapture a single important 
function. This attitude persists today. “We 
can be talking about a problem like water 
pollution,” says Pennsylvania Representative 
K. LeRoy Irvis, “and someone will get up and 
say, ‘Let’s not do anything on a State level 
until we find out what the Federal Govern- 
ment's going to do.’ So we wait.” 

“The first and most natural attachment 
of the people will be to the governments of 
their respective States,” wrote James Madi- 
son nearly 200 years ago. Today that at- 
tachment seems tenuous at best. Over a 
martini at the faculty club on the campus 
of New Jersey's Rutgers University, Political 
Science Prof. John Bebout says, “State 
governments have become relatively less 
meaningful ever since the New Deal. A whole 
generation of Americans were brought up 
with a demonstration that basic issues could 
be dealt with only by a massive national pro- 
gram. They gave up on the States.” Adds 
Laszlo Ecker-Racz, a curly-haired, Hun- 
garian-born economist: “For 25 years the 
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United States has been taught by the aca- 
demic community that the States are on the 
way out.” 

Ecker-Racz points out that a major share 
of Federal expansion has come about only be- 
cause the States were unwilling to act in 
areas where they had both time and re- 
sources. “Urban areas,” he says, “have long 
tried to get the States to do something about 
public housing, urban renewal, and water 
pollution, The States were reluctant to act. 
In the more politically oriented atmosphere 
of Washington, where the value of votes is 
recognized, the cities found a ready ear and 
an open purse.” 

In the past 4 years Detroit has received 
more than $60 million in Federal funds. 
There's an almost total lack of interest, lack 
of help on the part of the State,” says Mayor 
Jerome Cavanagh. "Then, along comes the 
Federal Government and, almost apologeti- 
cally, it gives a little help. The Federal 
Government has been much more oriented 
toward solving the real problems that exist 
in this country, and those problems exist 
in urban areas.” 

Examples of State default are easy to pin- 
point. Most States have laws against water 
pollution. Yet in their frantic efforts to re- 
tain large industries, they enforce these laws 
lackadaisically. Sometimes, they are even 
more cooperative. In 1947, for instance, the 
Florida Legislature passed a bill allowing 
manufacturers in Taylor County to pour 
their industrial and chemical wastes into the 
Fenholloway River. 

Today the Fenholloway stinks. Yet during 
the 1965 session, Senator L, P. (Pete) Gibson 
introduced a bill to allow further pollution 
of the river and its tributaries. The legis- 
lature passed the measure and sent it on to 
the Governor. By this time, opposition had 
developed. Gov, Haydon Burns vetoed the 
bill, But then, in one of those Byzantine 
twists that typify Florida politics, he agreed 
to let another bill pass which states that 
no river or lake can be polluted unless the 
rules and regulations of the State board of 
conservation are followed. Since the State 
board of conservation has no rules covering 
pollution, anything goes. 

Consider also the field of medical care. In 
1960, Congress passed the Kerr-Mills Act. 
This program called for financial aid from 
the Federal Government but insisted on a 
minimum of Federal control. It offered the 
States, in other words, an opportunity to 
prove they could solve the problem them- 
selves. Eventually, 28 States took advantage 
of Kerr-Mills. But 22 others failed to use it 
in any way. Enter medicare. 

“State governments are unequipped to un- 
derstand urban problems, let alone solve 
them,” says Mayor John Collins of Boston. 
“How can anyone logically expect any State 
government to develop the expertise to pass 
on a program like urban renewal—and what 
is the sense of putting 300 people to work in 
a State capital trying to second guess what 
the cities are doing? Uncle Sam knows what 
we're doing. I say, let State government 
ship out.” 


II. THE ONE MAN, ONE VOTE MESS 


Not long ago in Tallahassee, Fla., the State 
senate was locked in a bitter debate over 
urban renewal when up jumped Senator 
Dempsey Barron with a remarkable sugges- 
tion: “Don’t you think that we could make a 
good argument that we need some slums in 
America so people can realize there is some- 
where for them to work up to?” 

How is it possible for State governments to 
be so out of touch with the realities of the 
urban age? A primary cause of the illness is 
the malapportionment of State legislatures, a 
system under which rural representatives 
(“The Cornstalk Brigade” in Ohio; “Apple- 
knockers” in New York; “The Kerosene 
Kult”—because they oppose electricity—in 
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Vermont) have been able to strangle their 
colleagues’ attempts to pass laws smacking 
even faintly of the 20th century. 

This malapportionment is a relatively re- 
cent phenomenon. The original constitutions 
of 36 States provided that representation 
in both houses of a State legislature should 
be based predominantly on population. In 
27 of these States, population was to be the 
sole basis. Until 1900, most States obeyed 
their own constitutions and reapportioned 
every 10 years. But suddenly they stopped. 
One reason was the mass migration to the 
cities, a migration that as early as 1920 gave 
urban America a majority of the population. 
Understandably, rural legislators didn’t want 
to reapportion themselves out of office. But 
there was still another factor to be consid- 
ered. By 1920, control of municipal govern- 
ment in Boston, Chicago, Kansas City, and 
many other American cities had fallen into 
the clutches of corrupt political machines. 
The vision of these machines extending con- 
trol across the State made rural lawmakers 
shudder. 

So malapportionment spread. By 1960, 11.9 
percent of Connecticut’s population could 
elect a majority in the State's house of repre- 
sentatives. Hartford (population 162,178) 
had two delegates; so did Union (population 
383). In California, State Senator Tom Rees 
of Los Angeles County had 6,800,000 people in 
his district. His colleague, Senator William 
Symons, Jr., was accountable to a mere 15,300 
constituents spread over three barren north- 
ern counties. And in Vermont, where the 
vote of Frank A. Hutchins from Stannard 
(population 113) could cancel out the vote of 
Richard H. Schmidt from Burlington (popu- 
lation 35,532), some districts had extremes of 
987 to 1. 

“To the beleaguered, smalltown legislators 
in an unfriendly world of cities,” write 
Michigan State University Profs. Charles 
Press and Charles R. Adrian in the Antioch 
Review, “it often seems as if they are them- 
selves the last stronghold of sanity and mo- 
rality. Low taxes and simplicity in State 
government are [their] goal.” 

To gain these ends, the rural representa- 
tives have seldom needed to devise programs 
of their own. They needed only the power 
to impose a veto. Where malapportionment 
has existed, they have had such power, and 
often they have used it mercilessly. 

For years the rural-dominated Indiana 
Legislature prohibited Indianapolis from ac- 
cepting Federal grants for such programs as 
urban renewal, thereby denying the city an 
estimated $40 million. Nor would the legis- 
lature allow gasoline-tax receipts to be used 
for improving the city’s streets. It was per- 
missible, however, for these receipts to be 
used to pay for repairing roads and highways 
outside Indianapolis. A similar situation ex- 
ists in Louisiana where—despite the decay of 
downtown Baton Rouge—the legislature still 
refuses to allow Federal participation in 
urban renewal. 

In Connecticut not long ago, the legislature 
devised a State-aid formula that gave towns 
with less than 500 population $27.19 per stu- 
dent; cities with more than 100,000 people re- 
ceived only $4.95 per pupil. By the same 
token, in Colorado, suburban Jefferson Coun- 
ty received $100,000 more in State school aid 
than Denver, which had to support 72,000 
more students. In Alabama, tiny Coosa 
County with only 10,000 residents, few cars, 
and few roads to maintain receives as much 
from the State’s gasoline-tax revenues as in- 
dustrial Birmingham with its 634,000 citizens 
and 140,000 registered automobiles. 

In an effort to force their State to obey its 
own constitution, eradicate malapportion- 
ment and thereby snuff out a major cause of 
antiurban discrimination, nine prominent 
Tennesseans filed suit in 1959 against their 
secretary of state, Joe C. Carr. Since 1901, 
there had been no change in Tennessee's 
legislative districts. Yet although the State's 
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major cities—Memphis, Nashville, Knoxville, 
and Chattanooga—had grown substantially 
during that period, their voters could elect 
only 19 of the State’s 99 assemblymen. The 
urban plaintiffs charged that malapportion- 
ment diluted the value of their votes. 

After a succession of predictable lower- 
court defeats, the Tennesseans succeeded in 
bringing their suit to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. The High Court had heard such 
cases before and always rejected them, claim- 
ing it lacked jurisdiction. The Court had 
seemed to agree with the late Justice Felix 
Frankfurter, who in 1946 had warned of the 
dangers that might ensue if the judiciary 
were to enter the “political thicket” of legis- 
lative apportionment. 

Yet always before, the plaintiffs in reap- 
portionment suits had based their argument 
on article 4, section 4, of the U.S, Constitu- 
tion—the so-called guaranty clause—which 
says, The United States shall guarantee to 
every State * * * a republican form of gov- 
ernment.” But Charles Rhyne, the attorney 
for the Tennessee plaintiffs, decided on a 
different attack. He would base his appeal 
on the “equal-protection clause,” the pro- 
vision written into the 14th amendment 
which stipulates that no State “shall deny 
to any person * * * the equal protection of 
the laws.” His strategy succeeded. On 
March 26, 1962, in deciding Baker v. Carr, 
a majority of the Court ruled that legisla- 
tive apportionment was, after all, a legiti- 
mate judicial issue. 

The Court’s decision opened the lower 
courts of the Nation to a flood of reappor- 
tionment cases. Thirty-six separate suits 
were filed within a 12-month period. Yet 
even as these cases entered litigation, the 
High Court was moving to expand its own 
doctrine. On June 15, 1964—in what was 
undoubtedly the most significant judicial 
decision since public school desegregation— 
a 6-to-3 majority ruled that both houses of a 
State legislature had to be apportioned on 
the basis of population. No longer could 
history or social and economic considerations 
be given weight. The Court's pronounce- 
ment applied directly only to cases in Ala- 
bama, Virginia, Delaware, Maryland, New 
York, and Colorado, yet it implied that ur- 
ban dwellers everywhere could attempt to 
gain fair representation by filing suit in 
lower courts. Thus it spelled upheaval for 
all but a handful of States. 

“Legislators represent people, not trees or 
acres,” wrote Chief Justice Earl Warren in 
the majority opinion. “Legislators are elected 
by voters, not farms or cities or economic 
interest * . To the extent that a citi- 
zen's right to vote is debased, he is that 
much less a citizen * * *. The weight of a 
citizen's vote cannot be made to depend on 
where he lives +” 

Many disputed the right of the Court to 
make such a sweeping decision. Many more 
wondered whether such a broad interpreta- 
tion of the equal protection clause would 
create more problems than it solved. Was it 
healthy, for example, to grant populous 
southern California near absolute domina- 
tion over the entire State? Writing in the 
Harvard Law Review, Attorney Philip Kur- 
land accused the Court of “a lack of work- 
manlike performance” in reaching its con- 
clusions. And in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Illinois Senator Evererr M. Dirksen charged 
that the Court had taken “what may prove 
to be the longest step toward creating a 
judicial dictatorship * * *.” 

Of the six cases decided by the Court, the 
one that aroused the most vehement criti- 
cism originated in Colorado. In 1961 the 
State legislature had devised a reapportion- 
ment plan which said that Hou e representa- 
tion should be based solely on popuiation. 
But taking into account the size and diver- 
sity of the State, the plan also granted con- 
sideration to area in the shaping of sena- 
torial districts. Placed on the ballot by 
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popular initiative, the plan was approved 
overwhelmingly by Colorado's voters Who 
at the same time—rejected another proposal 
to base both houses strictly on population. 
Yet now the Supreme Court, with the avowed 
intention of protecting majority rights, was 
overruling Colorado’s majority vote. To 
many critics of the Court, the legal justifica- 
tion for such a step was flimsy at best. 

As the champion of these critics, Senator 
DirKsEN began corralling support for a con- 
stitutional amendment that would allow the 
States to base one house of a legislature on 
“factors other than population.” But even 
as his drive gained momentum, the States 
were struggling to meet reapportionment 
deadlines imposed by lower courts. And the 
problems the States faced in meeting those 
mandates seemed almost insurmountable. 
The High Court had ordered the States to 
make “an honest and good-faith effort to 
construct districts * * * as nearly of equal 
population as is practicable.” But what, 
specifically, did “practicable” mean? How 
much leeway did it allow from absolute 
mathematical equality? The Supreme Court 
had handed this problem to the lower 
courts—and few of them could agree on a 
standard. 

A second major obstacle was the fact that 
many State constitutions prohibited the 
crossing of county lines in the creation of 
legislative districts. Yet without crossing 
county lines it was almost impossible to con- 
form to the High Court’s “one-man, one- 
vote” requirement. Then, too, there were 
the knotty problems of personal loyalty and 
friendship. As one California senator put it, 
“How do you tell a man you've worked with, 
voted with, and drank with for 20 years that 
his services are no longer needed?” 

In State after State chaos ensued. In 
California the senate voted to split the State 
in half rather than submit to a plan that 
would transfer power to Los Angeles County. 
Connecticut's legislators stalled until the last 
possible moment, reapportioned only after a 
three-judge panel ordered a Yale University 
computer expert to do the job. In Washing- 
ton a reapportionment battle deadlocked the 
legislature for 47 days and stymied the pas- 
sage of all but minor housekeeping bills, In 
Vermont one representative suggested that 
his colleagues chain themselves to their 
desks—to avoid giving up their seats. Andin 
Florida, during one afterhours argument 
about the unorthodox tactics of the reappor- 
tioners, Representative Claude Wingate beat 
up Representative Bill Basford and, for the 
rest of the session, Basford wore dark glasses. 
I'd rather fight than switch,” he said. 

Despite occasional outbursts of bellicosity, 
legislators across the Nation grudgingly con- 
formed to lower court mandates. The Dirk- 
sen amendment seemed doomed; further le- 
gal appeals seemed futile. But January 1, 
1966, legislatures in 39 States had appor- 
tioned themselves—with varying degrees of 
success—and most of the rest were begin- 
ning to follow suit. 

From a political standpoint reapportion- 
ment should boost the fortunes of Repub- 
licans in the South, Southwest and West; 
Democrats in New England and the Middle 
West. Minority groups will have a new 
voice—as witness the election of 10 Negroes 
to Georgia's State legislature. And despite 
the dire predictions of conservatives, big-city 
political machines will not gain a hammer- 
lock on State government. Says William 
J.D, Boyd of the National Municipal League: 
“The suburbs, and in the long run only the 
suburbs, will gain from reapportionment.” 

Census figures back up his analysis. Of 
the 15 major U.S. cities, only Houston has 
grown faster than its surrounding suburbs 
since 1950. Most major cities have lost pop- 
ulations. Somehow it seems ironic that a 
battle originally waged on behalf of the cities 
has been won on behalf of the suburbs. 
And the size of that suburban victory is al- 
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ready becoming apparent. Under a strict 
one-man, one-vote reapportionment plan in 
New York, for example, New York City will 
gain roughly a 6-percent increase in rep- 
resentation. Suburban Nassau and Suffolk 
counties, however will get a 100-percent in- 
crease. In Colorado the suburbs of Denyer 
have already gained far more than the city 
itself. And in Michigan, Detroit actually lost 
six seats to its booming suburbs. ¢ 

As one of the first States to complete a 
session with a reapportioned legislature, 
Michigan provides a hint of what urban 
voters can expect. Like their rural predeces- 
sors, Michigan’s bright-eyed newcomers evi- 
denced concern over “moral” issues: They 
turned down bills which would have given 
Detroit permission to sell liquor on Sunday 
and allow dogracing in the Motor City. But 
they also increased appropriations for edu- 
cation and mental health, hoisted workmen’s 
and unemployment compensation by sub- 
stantial amounts and provided homestead 
exemptions for senior citizens. 

Reapportionment in Michigan not only 
produced a legislature more willing to grap- 
ple with urban problems, it also focused at- 
tention on some of the more obsolescent as- 
pects of the State’s government. As a result, 
Gov. George Romney succeeded in his effort 
to reduce the number of executive boards, 
bureaus and commissions from an unman- 
ageable 140 to a streamlined 19. 

What happened in Michigan is likely to 
happen elsewhere—thereby justifying a the- 
ory held by many political scientists that re- 
apportionment’s “fringe benefits” will be just 
as significant in the long run as the overt 
advantages gained from an equitable distri- 
bution of seats: 


III. WHY STATES STARVE FOR DOLLARS 


Obviously, reapportionment is no miracle 
drug. Massachusetts, for example, has been 
fairly apportioned for years, yet incompe- 
tence and corruption have barnacled its gov- 
ernment. And more ails Florida than the 
underrepresentation of Dade County. 

Among the most serious of the problems 
confronting the States—a problem that re- 
apportionment alone cannot solve—is the 
lack of adequate financial resources. The 
gravity of the problem is deceptive for—on 
the surface at least—the States appear to 
have plenty of money. Since 1948 State and 
local government expenditures have sky- 
rocketed from $18 billion to more than $65 
billion. In 1966 these governments will 
spend more for goods and services than the 
Federal Government. And State and local 
expenditures are rising 8 percent a year— 
double the national growth rate. 

Some optimists like to say that these ris- 
ing revenues mirror economic health. Ac- 
tually, they only parallel the population in- 
crease—an increase that has already placed 
incredible burdens on State and local govern- 
ment resources. 

To cushion these burdens the Federal Gov- 
ernment has enormously increased its aid to 
State and local governments. Federal law, 
however, has dictated where most of the 
money could be spent, and the States have 
had to raise more than 80 percent of their 
budget increases by themselves. The States 
today collect five times as much money as 
they did 20 years ago, yet the sum is still not 
enough to meet the demands of citizens for 
an ever-increasing variety of services. As a 
result, more and more States have been facing 
fiscal crisis. 

In Ohio 3 years ago, the situation was so 
critical that Gov. James A. Rhodes had to fire 
3,000 recently hired State employees, order 
all State agencies to cut back spending by 
10 percent and ask State jobholders to work 
on Washington’s and Lincoln’s Birthdays. 
Massachusetts today is practically insolvent. 
The State desperately needs $200 million to 
balance its budget, improve education, and 
help its hard-pressed cities and towns. Gov. 
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John A. Volpe has submitted six separate 
sales tax bills to the legislature, but all have 
been defeated. In Pennsylvania the outlook 
is equally gloomy. Today the State has a 
surplus. But because of future expenses al- 
ready mandated by the legislature, that sur- 
plus will evaporate soon. Pennsylvania’s 5- 
percent sales tax is the Nation’s highest. 
Now lawmakers face a cruel decision: They 
must extend the sales tax to include addi- 
tional items, find an entirely new source of 
revenue or throw up their hands and declare 
bankruptcy. We're right on the edge of 
disaster,” says Representative K. LeRoy Irvis. 
“This could be the final precipice.” 

How have the States embroiled themselves 
in such dilemmas? There is no single, simple 
answer. Fratricidal competition for indus- 
try, of course, has been a factor. All too 
often, State officials use tax exemptions to 
lure new businesses, thereby depriving States 
of possible revenue. Louisiana, for example, 
exempted $485 million worth of new plants 
and equipment last year. 

A second factor is the natural resistance of 
both legislators and voters to further tax 
increases, a resistance that stiffened when 
the Federal Government began to cut its 
taxes. Yet probably the most important 
cause of the crisis is that the States are bur- 
dened by unbelievably archaic tax structures. 
“They're really not structures at all,” says 
W. Brooke Graves, a courtly, white-haired 
specialist on State government at the Library 
of Congress. They're just a crazy patch- 
work—an unearthly jumble of conflicting 
and overlapping provisions.” Louisiana, for 
example, levies 47 different State taxes, and 
12 separate agencies are needed to collect all 
the money. 

Most State taxes produce a yield propor- 
tionate only to general economic growth, yet 
State expenditures are fast outpacing this 
economic growth. Obviously, the States 
need a tax that keeps pace with expendi- 
tures. The logical candidate is the income 
tax. But in the United States last year the 
personal income tax accounted for only 14 
percent of total State tax collections. Seven- 
teen States have no income tax. Of those 
that do use an income tax, some apply it 
halfheartedly, others unfairly. Unless ex- 
penditures stop rising faster than economic 
growth—an unlikely prospect—or unless 
the States enact more effective income taxes, 
the gap between what the States pay out 
and what they take in will grow. Fiscal 
crisis will evolve into fiscal disaster. 

Most Americans find all this talk about 
fiscal crisis somewhat unreal. Businesses 
that go bankrupt often cease to exist, but 
for a State to stop functioning or pass out 
of existence—this would be impossible. So 
people don’t worry until they discover that 
all those services they demand from their 
State governments—schools, roads, hospi- 
tals—are either inadequate or unavailable. 

And this is exactly what has been hap- 
pening in New Jersey. As the Nation’s most 
urban State, New Jersey ranks first in traffic 
density. Yet only Hawaii spends less per 
capita on roads and highways. New Jersey 
ranks 47th in State welfare aid and 48th in 
per capita education expenditures. The 
State’s health programs are in dismal shape. 
And so prevalent is urban blight that the 
nickname “Garden State” seems a macabre 
joke. 

This rapid decline in State services was not 
inevitable. (New Jersey ranks seventh in 
per capita wealth.) It came about only be- 
cause the State’s leaders were unwilling to 
act responsibly. In 1937 the legislature did 
muster the courage to pass a sales tax. But 
later the tax was repealed, and New Jersey 
lurched along, confident that it could meet 
its needs by slapping taxes on motor fuels, 
car registrations, cigarettes, liquor, and pari- 
mutuel betting. The few legislators who 
called for a broad-based levy on Income or 
retail sales were hooted off the floor. 
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So the State didn't bother to pay for 
schools or hospitals or roads. It merely 
thrust these costs on already overburdened 
local governments and told them to raise the 
money with a property tax. The local gov- 
ernments complied, and the result has been 
a shambles. In some communities the rate 
is 5 percent of value—or an annual tax of 
$500 on a $10,000 home. To retired persons 
or those with fixed incomes, such a rate is 
murderous. 

Today New Jersey’s per capita property 
taxes are among the Nation’s highest. And 
although it has long been apparent that they 
have reached a ceiling beyond which they 
cannot reasonably go, legislators have chosen 
to ignore the problem. In 1963 the Senate 
majority leader couldn’t find a single name 
to add to his own as cosponsor of new tax 
bills needed to balance the budget. Yet un- 
til new revenue sources are tapped, the State 
will never have the money it requires for 
education, welfare, highways, and public in- 
stitutions. We've had some men in key 
positions who just don’t believe the needs of 
the people ought to be met,” says Rutgers 
Prof. John Bebout. “There’s been a con- 
spiracy of silence as regards State needs.” 


IV. CONSTITUTIONS THAT CRIPPLE 


States like New Jersey are in fiscal dif- 
ficulty today primarily because of inade- 
quate effort. In other States, legislators’ at- 
tempts to streamline archaic tax structures 
are often stymied by constitutional restric- 
tions. “We end up in incredible binds,” 
complains Representative Abner Mikva, of 
Illinois. “We can’t do anything that com- 
monsense tells us to do because the revenue 
article of 1848 tells us we can’t.” 

Some of these fiscal restrictions are quaint. 
California’s constitution, for example, con- 
tains a clause relating to the taxing of nut- 
bearing trees under 4 years of age. Other 
restrictions, however, are tragic obstacles. 
The constitutions of Illinois, Florida, Mich- 
igan, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, and Wash- 
ington flatly prohibit lawmakers from ever 
enacting a graduated income tax. In Ala- 
bama, 87 percent of all State revenues are 
earmarked by the constitution for specific 
purposes such as hospitals or schools. In 
Louisiana, the figure is 85 percent; in Ten- 
nessee, 77 percent. These provisions not only 
usurp the legislative function; they also 
make it difficult for the State to allocate 
money for pressing needs. 

Equally serious are the debt limitations 
imposed by many State constitutions, Wis- 
consin is not allowed to borrow more than 
$100,000; Washington not more than $400,- 
000; Pennsylvania not more than $1 million. 
Most States, to be sure, have found 
a gimmick to circumvent such restrictions. 
They merely create private “authorities” 
that issue revenue bonds outside a State's 
jurisdiction, Yet this kind of financing has 
several drawbacks. One is that authority 
borrowing often encourages waste. “It’s so 
much easier to get questionable projects 
okayed under an authority setup,” explains 
Pennsylvania Budget Director Martin Brack- 
bill. “There’s no real pressure on anyone 
to stay within the budget.” A second draw- 
back is that authority bonds cost more than 
revenue bonds floated directly by the State. 

In theory, at least, State constitutions 
should contain only fundamental provisions 
for the organization of government and the 
rights of citizens. In actuality they harbor 
an incredible maze of pettiness. Louisiana’s 
constitution, for example, is 227,000 words 
long and has had to be amended 462 times, 
(The U.S. Constitution contains only 6,700 
words and 24 amendments.) It devotes five 
pages to the financing and management of 
the Upper Pentalba apartment building in 
New Orleans; it also sets up a board of con- 
trol for the New Basin Canal and Shell Road; 
the New Basin Canal and Shell Road no 
longer exists. 
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In Maryland the constitution contains 282 
separate provisions. One clause bans hered- 
itary titles; another details the organization 
of the Baltimore Parking Authority. Ken- 
tucky’s celebrated document prohibits of- 
ficeholders from dueling. And Idaho's con- 
stitution, according to Gov. Robert Smylie, is 
still „filled with the cobwebs of bigotry, sus- 
picion and restraint.” 

The vast majority of State constitutions 
were drafted in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
when government was implicitly regarded as 
a ni evil and not a positive instru- 
ment of society. Implicit, too, was an as- 
sumption that elected officeholders could 
never be trusted. Obviously their powers 
had to be held in check. In providing such 
checks these constitutional framers merely 
followed the principles of Andrew Jackson: 
demand frequent elections with lengthy bal- 
lots, stipulate short terms of office, prevent 
officeholders from succeeding themselves no 
matter how competent they prove to be. 
Above all, neuter the Governor’s ability to 
govern by surrounding him with a swarm of 
elected assistants. 

Today most Americans no longer think of 
government as a necessary evil. They de- 
mand, instead, that government act to solve 
their problems. Yet they stymie action by 
keeping intact the State constitutional re- 
strictions of a century ago. In 14 States the 
Governor still serves a 2-year term. In an- 
other 14 States he cannot succeed himself. 
North Carolina’s constitution deprives the 
Governor of his veto power. In other States 
the same result is achieved by different 
means. j 

“More often than not,” says University of 
Utah law professor, John J. Flynn, “executive 
power is vested in a troika of elected officials 
or in a similar unwieldy vehicle of adminis- 
tration which renders the State leaderless 
except in such important areas of exclusive 
gubernatorial power as issuing proclama- 
tions declaring a State pickle week. 

In Maine, for example, Gov. John H. Reed 
is hamstrung by an elected seven-man execu- 
tive council which must consent to his ap- 
pointments and give its approval before 
funds can be withdrawn from the treasury. 
Until quite recently a similar situation pre- 
valled in Massachusetts. When I came into 
Office,” recalls former Gov. Endicott Peabody, 
“I could appoint only one department head— 
my commissioner of administration. Every- 
one else had already been appointed.” 

According to Pennsylvania’s constitution, 
Gov. William Scranton’s appointments must 
be approved by a two-thirds majority of the 
State senate. In theory this sounds sensible. 
Yet because the Republicans in Harrisburg 
cannot claim that majority (and also because 
Democrats there would make the time of 
day a partisan issue), many of Scranton’s 
appointments have not yet been confirmed. 
State boards, bureaus and commissions must 
limp along at reduced strength, 

If archaic constitutions fragment the Gov- 
ernor's ability to govern, they pulverize the 
legislature’s power to legislate. Members of 
Congress and most city councilmen are al- 
lowed to meet as long and often as necessary 
to solve their problems. Yet the constitu- 
tions of 15 States prohibit legislators from 
meeting in regular session any longer than 
90 days every 2 vears. 

These mandatory-adjournment deadlines 
often generate confusion. During the 
first 2 months of Connecticut’s 1963 session 
only five bills were passed. And then, as 
writer James N. Miller recalled in the Na- 
tional Civic Review, “they began to come 
through in increasing numbers—4,000 in 
all—droning through so fast and furiously 
during the final few days that many mem- 
bers had no idea what they were voting on 
and the legislature actually adjourned while 
forgetting to pass an essential $6.4-million 
education bill.” 
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During a normal session, the average legis- 
lature will consider roughly 3,500 bills. The 
figure is rising rapidly. Some lawmakers 
don't worry about the increase (Maryland 
Representative John McInerney smiles as he 
cites a colleague’s rule of thumb: “If a bill 
is over 2 pages, it can’t be any good”). Yet 
those who are conscientious find the sheer 
physical challenge insurmountable. “You 
can’t begin to read, let alone study all the 
bills,” says Illinois Representative Adlai 
E. Stevenson III. “You don't have any idea 
what you're voting on, so you end up voting 
your faith in or distrust of the sponsor. 
You make all sorts of mistakes, and you 
have to spend most of your time correcting 
the mistakes of previous sessions.” 

Perhaps more significant than the increase 
in the volume of legislation is the increase 
in its complexity. Last March 17—a typical 
day—Tennessee’s lawmakers were asked to 
vote on 26 bills and one resolution relating 
to: tax assessment of railroads, the sound- 
ness of Government retirement programs, 
the payments of health- and accident-in- 
surance proceeds to podiatrists, the inter- 
state nuclear compact, the time of payment 
of reciprocity taxes, the registration of 
leased automobiles, community-antenna- 
television services, abolition of the death 
penalty for rape or robbery, and detection 
of lung disease among firefighters. Even 
with staff assistance Tennessee’s lawmakers 
would be hard-pressed to consider the mer- 
its of all these bills in one day. But in- 
dividual legislators in Nashville have no staff 
assistants at all. And their predicament is 
commonplace. Although most States main- 
tain legislative-reference bureaus or re- 
search councils, these groups are usually 
sadly understaffed.. In New Hampshire the 
legislative council is supposed to recommend 
legislation and prepare research reports. 
Yet its annual budget—#2,500—is so small 
that it can’t pay even for a single staff 
member. 

To get around such restrictions as the 
mandatory-adjournment deadline, more and 
more legislatures have been holding special 
sessions. Yet even then, in 24 States, they 
run into constitutionally prescribed time 
limits.. And, often they are allowed to dis- 
cuss only those items placed on the Gov- 
ernor's “call sheet.“ 

Also included in most State constitutions 
are clauses detailing the exact amount of 
lawmakers’ compensation. Over the years 
the salaries of Members of Congress have 
increased gradually and now stand at a re- 
spectable $30,000 annually. -Yet the salaries 
paid most State lawmakers still are based 
on a pinechpenny’s estimate of 19th-century- 
boardinghouse costs. 

In New Hampshire, for example, legislators 
receive $100 a year, often hire out as race- 
track ushers to supplement their income, 
Rhode Island pays its capitol doorkeepers 
$600 a year—twice as much as it doles out 
to its lawmakers. (This may explain why a 
former senator is now a doorkeeper.) And 
in Oklahoma legislators earn even less than 
janitors in State mental institutions. 

Partly because of the salary scale, the career 
of the average State legislator is short. Of 
Michigan’s 110 house members, 56 were new 
last year. In Colorado 36 of 65 representa- 
tives were serving first terms. And in In- 
diana, because of the swarm of inexperienced 
newcomers, the press corps referred to the 
lower chamber as the “Greenhouse.” 

In State after State a visiting reporter 
hears stories of outstanding legislators who 
had to resign simply because they couldn’t 
afford to serve any longer. “If a man wants 
to do a good job for his constituents,” says 
Pennsylvania representative K. LeRoy Irvis, 
“he must deny his family. I think that's un- 
fair.” 

Even the most nobly intentioned and ear- 
nest legislators often must feel like giving 
up. Everything conspires to make their task 
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incredibly difficult. Of every $10 spent by 
the average State government, less than 2 
cents goes to pay for legislative expenses. 
Only a handful of States provide offices or 
secretaries, so most legislators have to op- 
erate out of rented motel rooms. “Our lack 
of facilities is a crime,” says Colorado's able 
Representative Mark Hogan. “Our floor 
desk is our one and only base. We have no 
place for study or quiet or personal confer- 
ences.” 

Why, then, do Hogan and scores of other 
competent men bother to serve? A crew- 
cut Kentucky senator named Vernon Mc- 
Ginty put his finger on perhaps the best 
explanation. After serving one term there 
in the capital and seeing what can happen,” 
he said, you feel you have to go back just 
to protect the people of the Commonwealth.” 


V. BEDLAM IN THE STATE HOUSE 


Unable or unwilling to do their job, law- 
makers often seek bizarre releases for their 
energies. Journalist Willie Morris recalls a 
remarkable moment during the 1961 session 
of the Texas Legislature: “One legislator 
pulled the cord out of the amplifier system; 
another hit him from the blind side with 
a tackle; there was mass pushing, hitting, 
clawing, and exchanges about one another’s 
wives, mistresses, and forebears. Sweet- 
hearts and wives * * * cowered near the 
desk. In the middle of the brawl a barber- 
shop quartet of legislators quickly formed 
at the front of the chamber and * * sang. 
“I Had a Dream, Dear.” 

In Maryland in 1965 House Speaker Marvin 
Mande adjourned a drunken session by con- 
fessing, “We can’t go on like this.“ In Ala- 
bama a few years ago, Senator Harlan Allen 
appeared at a Temperance Committee hear- 
ing and made speech against demon rum. 
Curiously, after a long lunch, he reversed 
his field and spoke in praise of demon rum. 
Then a bottle dropped from his pocket and 
fell to the floor where it soon became the ob- 
ject of a soccer game. 

Drinking on the floor of the Florida Legis- 
lature has been prohibited ever since one 
night in 1957 when half the members be- 
came inebriated and passed a tax on soft 
drinks sold at dog tracks. That ruling, 
however, has not entirely dimmed lawmakers’ 
enjoyment of a ripping good time. During 
a special reapportionment session last June, 
a number of legislators engaged in a free- 
for-all and pool-dumping spree at a posh 
Tallahassee motel. Senator Welborn Daniel 
sprayed his colleagues with a portable fire 
extinguisher, Former State Beverage Direc- 
tor L. Grant Peepies lost his shirt in the 
melee. The wife of one legislator, in com- 
pany with a number of female motel guests, 
tossed a senator into the swimming pool. 
As if in anticipation of such high jinks, a 
sign had appeared in the window of the 
motel a few mornings earlier addressed to 
the Speaker of the House pro tempore Baldy 
Strickland, it said, “Please Go Home.” 

For lawmakers who want to work off their 
frustrations without being quite so physical, 
there is a second potential release. They 
can—and do—spend huge amounts of time 
deliberating matters of absolute insignifi- 
cance. A kind of Parkinsons law seems to 
apply in such cases. The more complex an 
issue is, the less time is needed to dispose 
of it. And vice versa. 

In Tennessee, for example, lawmakers 
passed the executive budget in 30 minutes, 
then spent hours debating the licensing of 
hairdressers. And in Louisiana, where legis- 
lators approved a $1 billion budget bill al- 
most without a whimper, the sex life of 
catfish in Jefferson Parish (County) seemed 
to be a matter of utmost concern, During 
the 1964 session a measure had passed allow- 
ing cans to be used in the capture of catfish. 
These cans, lawmakers reasoned, would slip 
away from fishermen and drop to the bottom, 
thereby providing fine spawning places for 
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catfish, But then someone checked and re- 
ported that catfish weren’t breeding any more 
than usual. So last year legislators repealed 
the law. 

Some of: these inconsequential measures 
can be traced to legislatures refusal to grant 
home rule to counties, cities, and villages un- 
der their jurisdiction. In Maryland, for ex- 
ample, it was perfectly natural for the 
legislature to pass a bill last session decreas- 
ing the license fees for ice-cream vendors in 
Worcester County. For under the present 
arrangement, Worcester County—and 18 of 
the State’s 22 other counties—must run to 
the legislature whenever it wants to alter 
minute details of its governmental structure. 

Yet most of the time such trivia comes as 
a welcome diversion. It offers exhilarating 
alternatives to legislators who really don’t 
want to worry about urban renewal, civil 
rights, or mass transportation. It makes 
them feel that they have accomplished 
something, and it often provides a few 
chuckles, as when, in North Carolina last 
spring, one legislator introduced a resolu- 
tion to honor Cimex lectularius—the bed- 
bug—as the official State insect. (The meas- 
ure was exterminated in committee.) 


VI. CONFLICT OF INTEREST 


Breaches of decorum and a preoccupation 
with trivia are relatively harmless outgrowths 
of legislative impotence. But the absence 
of adequate salaries, facilities and staffs for 
men who are by necessity only part-time 
public servants breeds other, more dangerous 
outgrowths: rampant conflicts of interest and 
the domination of the legislative process by 
the special-interest groups. 

“The business of government,” sald former 
New York Gov. Thomas E. Dewey in 1954, 
“cannot and should not be separated from 
the day-to-day lives of the human beings 
who conduct it. The problem is to separate 
the unavoidable conflicts from the venal and 
the doubtful; to chart the shadowlands of 
conduct where men of good will may have 
difficulty in deciding whether a course is 
proper or improper.” Men of good will are 
still having trouble deciding where to draw 
the line. “We're all basically against conflict 
of interest,” says Anthony C. Beilenson, an 
outstanding California assemblyman, “but 
it’s hard for an attorney. You can’t have 
a client who doesn’t have some dealing with 
a State agency. I don't believe I should lose 
clients just because I’m a legislator. Yet I 
do believe it’s morally wrong for me to repre- 
sent these people before State agencies.” 

Not all lawmakers share Beilenson’s sensi- 
bilities. In New York last spring, it was 
revealed that Senator Owen Begley—a mem- 
ber of the ethics committee—had been “re- 
tained and employed as counsel” until 1964 
by a Manhattan firm called Blauvelt En- 
gineering. Under New York law, no public 
official can have an interest in a firm that 
does more than $25 worth of State business 
without public bidding. Begley owned a 40- 
percent interest in each of two Blauvelt 
affiliates. Over an 8-year period the State 
department of public works awarded Blau- 
velt more than $8 million in highway con- 
tracts. There had been no public bidding. 

In Colorado last year a bill was introduced 
to raise the interest rates on loans from 
industrial banks. Two of its most fervent 
advocates were house Republican leaders 
John Vanderhoof and John Mackie. Both 
men are officers of industrial banks. The 
house passed the measure—but only after 
tacking on an amendment that would have 
required bankers to reveal the actual rates 
of interest that they were charging borrow- 
ers, a truth-in-lending provision. The bill 
then went to the senate business affairs 
committee. And who should appear there 
as a witness in a successful effort to per- 
suade senators to strike the amendment? 
None other than Representative John Van- 
derhoof. Colorado law says legislators should 
refrain from voting on matters involving 
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possible conflict of interest, but leaves the 
decision up to the individual’s conscience. 
Sighs one of Vanderhoof’s colleagues, “It 
seems there are few tender consciences 
around.” 

In Florida, where blatant conflicts of in- 
terest spring into view as frequently as 
palm trees, a kind of easy morality seems to 
pervade all levels of the State government. 
Under Florida law, for example, the Governor 
is prohibited from owning stock in a com- 
pany that sells liquor. The maximum 
penalty prescribed for violating this statute 
is removal from office and 6 months in 
prison. Yet during his recent term in 
Tallahassee, Goy. Farris Bryant was a stock- 
holder in a Titusville cafe that sold liquor 
by the drink—without a State license. No- 
body seemed to care. 

Nor did many Floridians howl when it was 
revealed that the State banking commis- 
sioner had helped to transfer State funds to 
a bank of which he had just become presi- 
dent; that under a special “pool” arrange- 
ment, $1.2 million a year in casualty and 
property-damage insurance premiums was 
being steered to the Governor’s personal and 
political friends; that the State superin- 
tendent of schools was purchasing office sup- 
plies and equipment from a firm headed by 
his son-in-law. 

Both houses of the Florida Legislature have 
rules prohibiting members from voting on 
measures that might affect their private busi- 
ness interests. In the last decade; however, 
only two members have cited these rules as 
an excuse for not voting. 

When he is not serving in the legislature, 
William H. Reedy is a public relations man 
for the Florida Telephone Corp. Yet during 
the 1965 session—as Representative Reedy— 
he fought diligently against a bill which 
would have allowed the Florida Public Serv- 
ice Commission to consider the telephone 
company’s quality of service in future rate 
hearings. 

On the other side of the aisle, Senator 
John M. Spottswood—a sometime sleeper 
during debates—doubles as the president of a 
Key West firm called Cable-Vision, Inc. But 
there he was last session, introducing Senate 
bill 1294, “An act granting to Cable-Vision, 
Inc., * * + the right, privilege, license and 
franchise for a period of 30 years for the 
operation of a  cabie-television system 
throughout Monroe County.” The measure 
passed and became law. From time to time 
in Florida attempts have been made to pass 
a meaningful code-of-ethics bill. Every 


effort has failed. 


VII. THE LOBBIES RUN WILD 


Until 1949 few Americans had ever heard 
of a genial, roly-poly Californian named 
Arthur H. Samish. And that was just the 
way he wanted it. Samish was a lobbyist— 
a great persuader for racetracks, building- 
and-loan companies, distilleries—and in 
order for him to gain his ends, he had to 
operate in shadows. Samish was powerful; 
no doubt about that. “I’m the governor of 
the legislature,” he would say to friends. 
“To hell with the Governor of the State.” 
And Samish was shrewd. “I can tell if a man 
wants a baked potato, a girl or money,” he 
liked to boast. He was usually right. But 
then in 1949 a national magazine carried an 
exposé of his activities. The California Leg- 
islature launched a probe of its own. Soon 
Artie Samish—like Humpty-Dumpty—took a 
tumble, and capital observers breathed a sigh 
of relief. The era of lobbyist domination, 
they thought, had come to an end. 

Their optimism was premature. Over the 
past 17 years, lobbying has changed only in 
Style. “Lobbyists are more subtle today,” 
explains California’s Assemblyman Bielen- 
son. “They don’t just give you money and 
expect a vote.” 

Leaning back in his soft leather chair, 
his feet propped up on his desk, his face half 
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hidden from an interviewer by a vase full 
of pink gladioluses, Gov. Edmund G» (Pat) 
Brown decries the power of the “third house” 
in Sacramento. “The lobbyists will go 
along with you on social legislation,” he says, 
“education, mental health, things like that. 
But if you want to get a truth-in-lending 
bill or improve insurance laws or get rid 
of price fixing, well, they are much stronger 
than the Governor. I don’t think the situa- 
tion has really changed since Samish. Some 
interests today are stronger than they were 
in that era, and they have a great deal more 
money to spend than he ever had.” 

It should be emphasized, of course, that 
lobbyists perform a legitimate, even neces- 
sary function in bringing their clients’ inter- 
ests to lawmakers’ attention. (This is even 
more true in State capitals than it is in 
Washington, D.C., for Members of Congress 
have access to the staffs and research facili- 
ties the average State legislator does with- 
out.) It should be emphasized, too, that in 
many cases these client interests are happily 
synonymous with the public interest. Lob- 
byists for the Iowa State Education Associa- 
tion, for example, exerted considerable and 
commendable effort last session in helping 
legislators reach a desperately needed solu- 
tion to school reorganization problems. 
Other legislative halls are crowded with ad- 
vocates of safer highways, water-pollution 
control, and conservation. They, too, are 
lobbyists. The difficulty stems from the in- 
ability—or the unwillingness—of many law- 
makers to distinguish between self-serving 
private interests and the public interest. 

In Winter Haven, Fla., a few years ago, the 
Continental Beverages Corp. began to pro- 
duce premixed alcoholic drinks using citrus 
as a base. Rum swizzles, salty dogs, screw- 
drivers, orange blossoms—the beverages 
rolled off the assembly line in 6- and 8-ounce 
cans. In 1963, the corporation applied for 
and received from the legislation an 80-per- 
cent tax break on the grounds that its prod- 
uct constituted a “new industry” for the 
State. This tax break, it was stipulated, 
would last for 2 years only. Last spring, an 
amiable, sandy-haired man named Phil 
Lucey showed up in Tallahassee to lobby for 
Continental. He was only one in a “Panzer 
division” of 637 registered lobbyists, yet he 
promptly established himself as a generous 
dispenser of liquid largesse. He maintained 
a g-room suite at the local hostelry and gave 
away an estimated $1,700 worth of booze 
each week. In time a bill was introduced to 
extend Continental’s tax break for another 
2 years, a benefit no other beverage firm had 
ever won from the State. But then no one 
had ever labored so hard as Lucey. The bill, 
of course, was passed—saving Continental 
roughly $400,000 per year in taxes. 

In Florida over the past decade business 
has controlled the legislature through a co- 
alition of rural lawmakers called the Pork 
Chop Gang. In Texas, where oil and gas 
reign supreme, there is no such colorful des- 
ignation for the minions of industry. Yet 
they dance to the same tune. Willie Morris, 
who covered the proceedings in Austin for 
the Texas Observer, recalled in a magazine 
article not long ago that “Sometimes, it 
[was] too much for one to bear, the more or 
less constant spectacle of legislators backed 
by the sanction of powerful business lobbies 
frustrating the few good and intelligent men 
who are willing to labor in the maw of small- 
time politics. * * * Fifty-thousand~-a-year 
corporation lawyers flocked to committee 
hearings, especially on taxes and appropri- 
ations, to argue their favorite theme: “You 
can't tax a corporation; a corporation is all 
of us.“ 

Then Morris told the story of a legislator 
who had confided in him late one evening. 
“You know,” the legislator said, “a politi- 
cian’s got to sell out to somebody; it’s just a 
matter of pickin’ the right people to sell out 
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to. I've sold out to the truckers and to 
liquor. * * The truckers aren't a bad 
group, and the good thing about the liquor 
boys is that when you vote for the truckers 
when you really don’t want to, you can go off 
and get drunk about it free of charge.” 

At the close of Tennessee’s 1963 session, 
Reporter Bill Kovach asked a senator if he 
could cite a single piece of legislation enacted 
solely for the benefit of the public. The 
senator thought for a moment and then ad- 
mitted he couldn’t. In 1965, Kovach didn’t 
even bother to ask. 

For the lawmakers in Nashville last session 
were nothing if not Pavlovian in their re- 
sponsiveness to business. In rapid succes- 
sion they approved measures that: eased 
penalties on corporations delinquent in pay- 
ing their income tax; reduced fines for truck- 
ers caught hauling more weight than allowed 
under the law; curbed imports of foreign- 
grown meats to pacify the cattle industry; 
eased State controls of insurance-company 
operations, and reduced the gross-receipts 
taxes on soft-drink bottles. 

The legislature did pass a measure regulat- 
ing billboards, yet the controls were sug- 
gested—some insist drafted—by the industry 
itself. An effort was made to regulate strip 
mining of coal, yet it was crippled by amend- 
ments. And when Gov. Frank G. Clement 
asked for a $1.15-an-hour minimum wage, 
legislators mutilated the measure. Every- 
body has a lobby up here but the public,” 
sighs Representative Charles Galbreath. 

Forty-three States have laws on their books 
that regulate lobbying. In theory these 
statutes are admirable. In practice they’re 
often meaningless. Georgia, for example, 
has a law requiring all lobbyists to register 
with the secretary of state. In the past 25 
years only one man has obeyed that law. 
The opposition a legislature encounters when 
it tries to strengthen its lobbying law is 
illustrated by an incident in Colorado last 
year. 

During the early weeks of the session, the 
legislature was tied up in heated debate over 
a measure to ban billboards on interstate 
highways. One of the measure’s strongest 
advocates was Roland Mapelli, a Denver sen- 
ator who is also a partner in a wholesale meat 
concern. On March 5 Senator Mapelli an- 
nounced to his colleagues that his meat firm 
had lost a $60,000-a-year contract. The rea- 
son given was his support of the billboard 
ban. And further boycotts were being 
threatened. As a result of his disclosure a 
bill was introduced in the house to authorize 
a probe of lobbyists’ activities. It passed 
with ease. 

But when the measure reached the Senate, 
it ran into flak. Lobbyists, explained Sen- 
ator Frank Gill, “are just trying to make the 
wheels of Government go around.” Added 
Senate President A. Woody Hewett: “It’s 
none of our business what lobbyists are paid 
or what they spend. We should just try to 
get along with our good lobbyists and ignore 
the others.” His reasoning prevailed; the 
bill to sanction a probe was defeated. 


VIII. ONE NOTORIOUS EXAMPLE 


In no State do so many of the body sores 
afflicting State government fester quite so 
appallingly as they do in Illinois, In fair- 
ness it should be noted that in Otto Kerner, 
Tlinois has an honest and reasonably effec- 
tive Governor. It should be noted, too, that 
many State legislators are men of exceptional 
integrity and ability. And finally, it should 
be stated that in 1965 the legislature suc- 
ceeded in passing many constructive meas- 
ures. It increased the State-aid-guarantee 
formula to public schools from $252 to $330 
per pupil; it passed 14 anticrime bills; it 
adopted a constitutional amendment to mod- 
ernize the State’s tax laws and it agreed to 
eliminate billboards on interstate highways. 
In retrospect, these achievements seem re- 
markable, for few State governments suffer 
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so from archaic structure and lackadaisical 
attitude as Illinois. 

Like their colleagues elsewhere, Illinois’ 
lawmakers lack adequate facilities and staffs, 
The house education committee, for example, 
relies on one part-time clerk. Nor do they 
receive adequate salaries. Their independ- 
ence is further compromised by the fact that 
more than two dozen of them also hold jobs 
in the city administration of Chicago Mayor 
Richard J. Daley. And Daley’s minions 
supply these members with an “idiot list,” 
advising them how to vote on complex issues. 
“It’s hard for a guy to be an independent 
thinker,” admits Representative Cecil Partee, 
“when his second job depends on the man 
who dispenses patronage.” 

Additionally, some legislative committees 
are stacked with members of questionable 
objectivity. As Representative Abner Mikva 
points out, The insurance industry runs the 
insurance committee, the railroads run the 
railroad and public utilities committee, the 
bankers run the banking committee. Even 
if it isn't outright corruption, isn’t it a 
corruption of the process? What happens to 
the public interest?” 

During the 1963 session a bill was intro- 
duced to decrease consumer credit interest 
rates from 13 percent to 9 percent. The 
senate. banking committee, which is popu- 
lated largely by bankers approved the meas- 
ure—but only after attaching an amendment 
which increased the interest rate, in effect, 
to 20 percent. 

Equally revealing was a bill appropriating 
$96,500 to study the diseases of racehorses. 
When the measure was introduced, Senator 
Paul Simon asked the sponsor how much the 
legislature was spending on cancer research. 
The sponsor didn’t know. Then another 
senator rose to announce, “I’ve been betting 
on horses for some years now, and I'm sure 
they have some type of disease. I'm for the 
bill.” It passed and became law: 

Concerned citizens in the State hoped re- 
apportionment might improve the legisla- 
ture, and toward the end of the 1963 session 
lawmakers did pass a reapportionment plan. 
But it benefited rural southern Illinois while 
cheating Chicago’s expanding suburbs. Gov- 
ernor Kerner vetoed the measure, and in 
November 1964 an unprecedented at-large 
election was held for all the House seats. 
Both parties nominated 118 candidates and 
both studded their tickets with “blue-rib- 
bon” names—Adlai E. Stevenson III for the 
Democrats; Earl Eisenhower for the Repub- 
licans. The Johnson landside carried all 118 
Democrats into office. The Illinois Senate, to 
be sure, remained the fief of rural Repub- 
licans, yet few of the blue-ribbon newcomers 
anticipated trouble in enacting a program of 
far-reaching reform. 

“Reform,” it seemed, was a word on every- 
one’s lips during those early days in Jan- 

1965, as the legislature convened in 
Springfiield. Already Democrat Theodore 
Isaacs, a former State revenue director, had 
been indicted on 33 counts of conflict of in- 
terest, collusion, and conspiracy. (Nearly a 
year later the indictment was dismissed, but 
at the time it caused a great public outrage.) 
And then, in an article in Harper’s magazine, 
Senator Simon had quoted a colleague’s esti- 
mate that one-third of all Illinois lawmakers 
regularly accepted payoffs. Simon had gone 
even further—detailing the quaint and 
venerable practice by which certain lawmak- 
ers profited from “fetchers.” 

In Springfield, where residents usually 
refer to their capitol as the “steal mill,” a 
“fetcher” is a bill that seeks to place unreal- 
istic controls on some industry or occupa- 
tion. A typical fetcher might outlaw coin 
vending machines. When the affected com- 
panies agreed to pay a suitable ransom, the 
sponsoring legislator would introduce 
amendments—first exempting all cigarette 
vending machines, then all candy and gum 
vending machines, then all the rest. In 
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other State capitals such measures are 
known as “jingle bills,” “satchel grabbers,” 
and “Mae Wests” (Come on up n see me 
sometime”). Yet nowhere is the state of 
the art more advanced than in Illinois. And 
this is what Simon had the courage to point 
out. 

The outcry was predictable. Legislators 
screamed “foul.” In their indignation they 
authorized the Illinois Crime Commission to 
launch an investigation, not only of Simon’s 
charges, but also of other possible breaches 
of ethics in the State government. And 
when Governor Kerner mentioned the need 
for a conflict-of-interest law in his “state 
of the State” address to the legislature, he 
was applauded—an amazing occurrence in 
Illinois. 

Did this mean the legislature really wanted 
reform? Some lawmakers were hopeful. 
Representative Abner Mikva, for one, intro- 
duced a bill aimed at eliminating conflicts of 
interest. Representative Adlai E. Stevenson 
III sponsored a measure tightening controls 
on lobbyists. And from capable House 
Speaker John P. Touhy came a stern warn- 
ing: no more fetchers. 

February passed; then March and April 
and May. The senate passed hundreds of 
“little bills” made necessary by the lack of 
home rule. It decided that well diggers and 
tree trimmers. and funeral directors had to 
be U.S. citizens. And it showed concern 
over birds. At issue, specifically, was a bill 
to change the official State bird from the 
cardinal to the purple martin. The purple 
martin, it seemed, had many backers. Some 
Springfield bars began serving purple Mar- 
tinis. In the middle of the debate Chicago 
Senator Anthony DeTolve—a relative by 
marriage of crime czar Sam (Mooney) Gian- 
cana—jumped up with an alternate sugges- 
tion. The official State bird, he cried, should 
be the stool pigeon. 

Despite such moments of hilarity, a mood 
of uneasiness began to pervade the musty 
old capitol. The senate had not yet tackled 
any of the really important legislative ques- 
tions before it. Would it ever? And what 
about the crime commission probe? What 
had its members found? 

A partial answer was forthcoming in June. 
Ray Coffey, an able, hard-digging reporter for 
the Chicago Daily News, revealed that the 
crime commission had interrogated Secre- 
tary of State Paul Powell about the sources 
of his outside income. Of particular inter- 
est to the commission was an $8,000 “find- 
er’s fee” listed on Powell’s income-tax return. 
The donor of that fee was an ex-convict 


named Irwin S. (Big Sam) Wiedrick who, 


since 1946, has been closely associated with 
harness racing in the State. Many observ- 
ers recalled that as speaker of the house in 
1961, Powell had led the fight to quash a 
bill increasing harness racing taxes. Was 
there a connection between the $8,000 and 
Powell's stand? 

At 64, Powell is handsome, friendly, deci- 
sive, appealingly folksy. His conversation 
drips with colloquialisms from his southern 
Illinois birthplace of Vienna- (pronounced 
Vy-enna), a land he describes as being “so 
poor, you can't raise an umbrella on it. 

“T started out as a kid, shining shoes and 
hustling newspapers,“ he says. “I was 
mayor of Vienna for a spell and then after 
my first wife died, I came up here to Spring- 
field.” As a legislator, Powell was extremely 
effective. The Springfield press corps twice 
voted him the outstanding member. His 
colleagues in the house elected him speaker 
for three sessions. And when, after 30 years, 
he left that house and ran for secretary of 
state, he won by nearly half a million votes. 

Sitting im his spacious outer office— 
watching a gaggle of Girl Scouts in dark- 
green skirts and fresh white blouses line up 
to receive copies of the great seal of the 
State of Dlinois—a visitor feels apprehensive 
about probing Powell on conflicts of inter- 
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est. It seems inconceivable that such a man 
could be involved in questionable deals. 

“Is it true,” the visitor asks, “that in 1949 
you were one of several legislators who were 
given a chance to buy stock for 10 cents a 
share in a harness racing concern called 
Chicago Downs? And that you didn't have 
to pay for the stock until Chicago Downs 
had paid you a dividend? And didn’t you 
also push a bill through the legislature to 
give the track a longer season?” 

“My only mistake,” Powell replies, “was 
that I didn’t get more.” 2 

“How do you feel about conflict-of-inter- 
est laws?” 

“If all the bills introduced this session 
regarding conflict of interest are passed, 
there won't be a person in Illinois who can 
serve in the legislature.” Powell shakes his 
head. “No, I don’t think a member should 
be prevented for making a living on the out- 
side.” 

“According to the Chicago Daily News, 
you've received an $8,000 payment from 
Wiedrick every year for the last 9 years. 
What’s the money for?” 

“Real estate,” Powell replies, “My dealings 
with Wiedrick are completely legal, legiti- 
mate, honest and honorable, unless making 
money has now been declared to be a crime. 
This income has kept me free from bribes or 
acting in any way in conflict of office.” 

To reporter Ray Coffey, such answers were 
unsatisfactory. Shortly after Powell took 
office, Coffee disclosed, he signed a $3,445-a- 
month lease for State-office space in a 
Springfield shopping center which had given 
him free office space during his campaign. 
Furthermore—ignoring a constitutional re- 
quirement that he maintain a residence at 
his own expense in Springfield—Powell was 
charging the State the monthly rents for 
hotel suites in Springfield and Chicago. 

Despite such revelations Powell never lost 
his composure. He did, however, seem wary 
of reporters. And when a newsman probed 
too deep, he would point to a photograph on 
his office wall. The photograph showed a 
gravestone in an Illinois cemetery. On its 
marker was a simple inscription: He was a 
lifelong Democrat, “If that ain’t enough to 
get you to heaven,” Powell would sigh, “then 
nothing is.” 

On June 7 the Illinois Crime Commission 
released its report. “Probe of Legislature 
Finds Some ‘Corruption’ But Nothing Ille- 
gal,” announced the Peoria Journal Star in a 
classic headline. During its long investiga- 
tion the commission had interviewed more 
than 100 witnesses. It had discovered, as 
two of its members said later, “that certain 
allegations of conflict of interest were estab- 
lished by substantial evidence. The partici- 
pants * * * admitted the facts giving rise 
to the conflicts.” 

Yet now the commission refused to make 
public any of the names or details of the 
cases it investigated. It insisted that the 
charges of corruption were “unjust and un- 
founded,” and it hinted darkly that the real 
enemies of the people were the men who had 
asked for the probe in the first place. 

Most Illinois newspapers blasted the com- 
mission’s report as a whitewash, a complete 
waste of taxpayers’ money. But the Chicago 
Tribune, which usually plays down corrup- 
tion where Republicans are involved, was 
visibly relieved. “The report, it said in an 
editorial, “shows the unfairness of the shot- 
gun attacks made by [Senator] Simon and 
[Representative Anthony] Scariano. An 
apology now seems to be called for * * * 
and the legislature may wish to enact leg- 
islation punishing malicious complaints 
against members.” 

The legislature might have done just that, 
had there been enough time. But on June 
24, just 17 days after release of the Crime 
Commission’s clean bill of health, Springfield 
was rocked by another scandal. 
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The scandal revolved around a seemingly 
innocuous bill which had been introduced 
a few weeks earlier. Titled S. 1034, the 
measure would simply have eased State re- 
strictions on mobile check-cashing firms— 
companies that roll their money trucks onto 
factory premises and cash checks for work- 
ers. Specifically, the bill would have aided 
a firm called Thillens, Inc. 

Such mobile check-cashing companies as 
Thillens, Inc., compete in Illinois with a 
group of currency exchanges. When the bill 
was introduced, the powerful currency-ex- 
change forces persuaded the House Banking 
Committee to accord it a speedy funeral. 

Apparently, however, these legislators 
weren't persuaded by logic alone. Accord- 
ing to voices on 15 rolls of tape, legislators 
were offered between $200 and $1,000 for 
their votes. The tape recordings—made by 
an unknown person in a Springfield hotel 
and later turned over to Jack Mabley, a col- 
umnist for Chicago’s American—contained 
the names of 61 legislators, Secretary of 
State Paul Powell (“He seemed to like the 
idea to be paid in advance”) and six lobby- 
ists. The principal voices were reported to 
be those of three officials of the Chicago 
Currency Exchange Association. Their com- 
ments provided an illuminating glimpse of 
the legislative process: 

“IRVING GOTTLIEB. Say, Dave [Maslowsky], 
you won't yell at me if I tell you who I 
was with last night? [He proceeded to 
name six able, blue-ribbon Republican 
legislators. | 

“Davip Mastowsky. All the rubbish. 

“GOTTLIEB, I said, let’s get the hell out 
of here. Now, how did I get mixed up with 
all these — Republicans? Especially the 
worst kind. 

“Mastowsxy (later). “What you might 
as well get used to is that every time you 
have a legislative session, you come pre- 
pared with about $30,000, and if you haven't 
got it. es |S 

“Sam KAPLAN. Then forget it. 

“Mastowskxy. And if you do have it, no- 
body's going to bother you either—but when 
they know that you're poor and decrepit, 
they'll jump you. * * * They cheat each 
other so —— much and nobody assumes re- 
sponsibility. * * * I wouldn’t care if they 
would take (the money) and divide it up 
the way they should, but they try to cheat 
each other, and we are the victims.” 

The legislature was stunned. Soon shock 
evolved into panic. Representative Abner 
Mikva’s conflict-of-interest bill was rescued 
from committee where it had been facing a 
slow but certain death. So was Representa- 
tive Adlai E. Stevenson III’s lobby-control 
measure, With yelps of righteous indigna- 
tion, the house passed both measures and 
sent them on to the senate. 

“This is the moment of truth,” cried 
Republican Senate Whip Robert J. Coulson. 
“You can begin with me the long hard road 
back to restore the honor and dignity of 
legislatures everywhere.“ Coulson’s col- 
leagues were unimpressed. After listening 
to Senator John A. Graham attack Steven- 
son as a “liberal do-gooder [who was] try- 
ing to convict by innuendo fellows in the 
senate who are doing a helluva lot better 
job than he is in the house or his dad is in 
the United Nations,” they emasculated both 
measures. 

“If there is decay in government,” rea- 
soned Senator Hudson Sours, “it is because 
there is also decay in the electorate.” Like 
most of his colleagues, Sours seemed to 
blame all the legislature’s difficulties on the 
man who had first pointed a finger at cor- 
ruption, Senator Paul Simon. During the 
official senate dinner late in the session he 
nominated Simon for the “Benedict Arnold 
Award.” Lawmakers applauded, then named 
Sours to the Illinois Crime Commission. 

And there was still further irony. Despite 
the embarrassment they had caused their 
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legislative friends, lobbyists Maslowsky, 
Gottlieb and Kaplan achieved their goal. 
The bill to ease State restrictions on mobile 
check-cashing firms was defeated. 

But the legislature was really only warm- 
ing up to its task. In rapid succession and 
with obvious relish the senate proceeded 
to kill six open-occupancy bills that would 
have guaranteed Negro housing rights, 
another bill that would have provided $27 
million for the education of slum children, 
a measure requiring the registration of hand- 
guns and another bill which would have 
prohibited B-girls from soliciting drinks 
from customers of bars. 

When it came time to dispose of Repre- 
sentative Scariano’s bill to authorize a probe 
of inadequate insurance statutes, senators 
encountered more difficulty. After all, the 
measure had passed the house unanimously, 
and one had to respect the tenacity of young 
Phil Benefiel, its sponsor in the senate. 
Working frantically, Benefiel lined up just 
enough votes to get his measure passed. 
Then pressure was applied. When the sen- 
ate voted, four Democrats found themselves 
unable to participate. The bill was defeated. 

Throughout the long session Republican 
Leader W. Russell Arrington had refused to 
consider Mayor Richard J. Daley’s $50-mil- 
lion-tax-package plan for Chicago (including 
salary increases for firemen and policemen). 
No action could be taken on this, Arrington 
announced, until both parties had agreed 
to a new reapportionment plan for the sen- 
ate. Two days before adjournment, the 
legislatures reached an agreement. Everyone 
beamed. 

Suddenly that compromise disintegrated. 
There would be no reapportionment. Demo- 
crats angrily blamed Republicans. Repub- 
licans angrily blamed Democrats. But the 
GOP, Arrington explained, would not be 
vengeful. It would consider Mayor Daley's 
tax program on its merits. With that, 
the Republicans proceeded to wash the pro- 
gram down the drain. 

On the final night of the session, senators 
listened to a speech praising the dog as 
man’s best friend. “Arf, arf,” they barked 
when the speaker paused. Over in the house, 
lawmakers passed a resolution hailing the 
city of Dixon’s annual petunia festival. 

Finally the legislators buckled down to 
business. They didn’t do anything about 
reapportionment—or about a fiscal crisis 
that left the Governor $107 million short of 
the requirements to finance the State for 
the next 2 years. They did amend an ap- 
propriations bill by mistake—thereby strip- 
ping Chicago Teachers’ College of a desper- 
ately needed $5 million. They did make a 
second mistake, which caused 50,000 State 
employees to receive their paychecks late. 
And then there was Representative Abner 
Mikva's bill to increase the State police 
rolls from 1,100 to 1,500 men. It passed the 
house, but disappeared in the senate. And 
nobody knew where to find it. Said Senator 
Arrington, wearily, “We hope that was the 
only bill we lost.” 

A few days after the session ended, Arring- 
ton graciously consented to review the record 
in a private interview. Like Paul Powell, he 
is a self-made man, a millionaire who rose 
from humble origins to become his party’s 
leader in the senate as well as general coun- 
sel and vice president of the W. Clement 
Stone insurance combine. Short, brisk, 
florid-faced, Arrington has had two heart 
attacks already. But now—sitting behind a 
desk in his Chicago office—he seemed relaxed. 

“It was the most successful session we've 
ever had,” he insisted, “the most productive 
in history. All of the Governor's substantial 
[tax] increases were denied. It ended upina 
quarrel, but that’s what legislatures are for.” 

“How about ethics?” he was asked. Did he 
expect the legislature to pass any meaningful 
ethics bills in its next session? For a few 
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seconds, the senator paused. “Well,” he be- 
gan, “this was the session to do it. We had 
the Isaacs case; we had Simon’s article; we 
had the tapes. He didn’t fully answer 
the question, but then he didn’t have to. 
The implication was clear. 


IX. CAN THE STATES REFORM? 


Until a few decades ago the average Amer- 
ican State was an economically sound, politi- 
cally progressive entity. “It is one of the 
happy incidents of the Federal system,” wrote 
Supreme Court Justice Louis Brandeis in 
1932, “that a single courageous State may 
+ + + serve as a laboratory and try novel 
social and economic experiments without risk 
to the rest of the country.” 

Many States did innovate. Under Gov. 
Huey Long, Louisiana pioneered splendid wel- 
fare programs, For years New York spent 
more money on public housing than the Fed- 
eral Government. From New Hampshire and 
Wisconsin came the Nation’s first unemploy- 
ment-compensation plans. Countless other 
“experiments”—child-labor laws, female suf- 
frage, public-utility regulations—were initi- 
ated by the States, often before the Federal 
Government even recognized the problem. 

A few States still innovate. North Carolina 
set up an excellent antipoverty program us- 
ing private funds. Connecticut recently re- 
quired fluoridation of water in all communi- 
ties of more than 20,000 persons. Wisconsin 
devised a program to acquire outdoor recrea- 
tional areas; nearly 145,000 acres have been 
set aside already. 

Yet the list of pioneering efforts is short. 
To many critics this suggests that the States 
are not only unwilling but also unable to 
solve important problems by themselves. But 
in several instances—where the States mus- 
tered the will—they’ve found a way. Cali- 
fornia provides an example. 

In 1944, the California General Assembly 
tried to change its name. Too many citizens, 
lawmakers argued, were confusing it with a 
factory assembly line. The attempt was 
unsuccessful, yet it was easy to understand 
the legislature's desire to improve its image. 
At the time, that image was terrible. 

“On St. Patrick’s Day of 1948," recalls au- 
thor Joan Didion, “I was taken to see the 
legislature in action, a dismal experience. 
A handful of florid assemblymen wearing 
green hats were reading Pat and Mike jokes 
into the record. I still think of the legisla- 
ture that way—wearing green hats and sit- 
ting on the veranda of the Senator Hotel 
and entertaining [lobbyist] Artie Samish's 
emissaries.” 

Miss Didion’s portrait is outdated. In re- 
cent years, that legislature has shown both 
ability and willingness to innovate. Cali- 
fornia’s freeway system, for example, was the 
stepchild of Senator Randolph (The Silver 
Fox) collier. The State’s master plan for 
education was drafted by Senator George 
Miller Jr.; so excellent was this plan that it 
is now being copied in a dozen States. And 
from the assembly came a scheme to harness 
the intellectual horsepower of California's 
“think factories.” Last spring the State 
hired four aerospace firms to find solutions 
to problems of crime and transportation that 
California will face in the year 2000. 

A visitor to Sacramento is struck by legisla- 
tors like Jerry Waldie, the trim, dark-haired, 
40-year-old Democratic majority leader in 
the assembly. An intense man who cares 
deeply about the problems of mental retarda- 
tion, he directed a year-long probe of the 
State's mental institutions, then pushed 
through sweeping reforms. Or consider 
Senator Tom Rees, a lanky, informal man 
who is perhaps the only lawmaker in the Na- 
tion with the intestinal courage needed to 
pour a jigger of gin into a glass of scotch 
whisky and then swallow the mixture with- 
out grimacing. Rees, recently elevated to 
the U.S. Congress in a special election, is 
concerned about urban sprawl. “One third 
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of all our downtown areas are made up of 
ugly parking lots,” he says, and he grins as 
he tells a visitor about an informal group he 
has organized “to give awards to the people 
who do the most to screw up our natural 
environment.” 

The name of this group is Los Angeles 
Gruesome (LAG); he hopes it will spread to 
the Bay Area around San Francisco (BAG) 
and eventually to Sacramento itself (SAG). 

Men like Waldie and Rees can wrestle with 
complex problems primarily because they 
have provided themselves with adequate 
tools. A legislator’s basic salary is just 
$6,000, but the State provides fringe benefits 
(among them: an automobile, oil- and tele- 
phone-company credit cards) which, in ef- 
fect, double that amount. Furthermore, 
each legislator has a private office and at least 
one assistant—not only in Sacramento but 
also in his home district. 

Even more significant is the amount of 
professional help lawmakers receive. Each 
of the Assembly’s 23 committees, for example, 
has a staff director and a secretary; some 
committees have a dozen employees. In ad- 
dition, there is a “floating” central staff of 
men and women who can be loaned out as 
the need arises. To answer general questions, 
assemblymen call on a six-man reference bu- 
reau. To draft bills and get legal opinions, 
they rely on a legislative council of 20 at- 
torneys. And when they want to examine 
such matters as the Governor’s budget re- 
quests, they turn to a separate staff of 16 
fiscal analysts. 

“We have had to develop these tools,” says 
Assembly Speaker Jesse M. Unruh, “so we 
wouldn’t be conned all the time either by 
the executive branch or by the special-inter- 
est groups.” Unruh himself has played a 
major role in that development. Once, asked 
why California had such a progressive legis- 
lature, he replied, “Me.” It was hardly an 
overstatement. 

Basically Unruh is a pragmatist. Over and 
over again, in a somber, bullfrog voice, he 
reiterates his favorite theme: A legislature 
cannot be the expressive arm of government 
until it is independent. And it cannot be 
independent until it is adequately paid, 
housed, and staffed. He suggests further that 
“State government could profit greatly by 
emulating the ‘result’ orientation of pri- 
vate enterprise.” And he envisions a com- 
ing era of “a new politics that is not re- 
stricted by conventional wisdom or ideologi- 
cal rigidity. If we cannot generate thinking 
in State government,” he adds, “then we 
cannot survive.” 

California is not the sole repository of 
political virtue in the United States, nor is 
its virtue uniform. Like other State govern- 
ments, California’s is ever threatened by 
human fallibility and often thwarted as it 
gropes toward a future of awesome complex- 
ity. Yet in its demonstrated willingness to 
grapple with gut issues, the State can serve 
as a qualified example to its 49 sisters. 

There are signs that the States—frightened 
by the specter of further Federal encroach- 
ment and mounting fiscal crisis and shaken 
by the rigors of reapportionment—are gain- 
ing vitality. Some States, for example, are ex- 
perimenting with regional solutions to the 
urban problems that often spill across arbi- 
trary boundary lines. Indiana and Illinois 
signed a compact on air pollution last year, 
and New York has joined with Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, and Michigan to reverse the 
tide of pollution in Lake Erie. The 1965 Gov- 
ernors’ conference adopted an interstate 
compact on education and set up a commis- 
sion to make recommendations to the States. 
“We are coming to realize,” says former North 
Carolina Governor Terry Sanford, “that edu- 
cation is too large and too important a sub- 
ject to be left to the haphazard chance of 
unconnected State and local efforts. It is 
also too complex to be left to a single guid- 
ing national hand.“ 
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To solve their pressing fiscal problems, the 
States have lately been exerting tremendous 
efforts. Indiana, for example, faced a money 
crisis 2 years ago. The State desperately 
needed $200 million. Its level of services 
was abysmal. Its citizens were screaming 
about inadequate schools, high property 
taxes, and the inability of the legislature 
to rise above petty partisanship. Then the 
legislature bravely enacted a compromise 
tax plan. Republicans accepted a 2-percent 
income tax; Democrats a 2-percent sales tax. 
It was stipulated that poor families who paid 
sales taxes on such essentials as food could 
apply for refunds on the State’s income tax. 

All of this was highly unorthodox. For a 
while license plates blossomed with the un- 
official legend, “Land of Taxes,” and several 
legislators who voted for the plan were de- 
feated in the 1964 elections. But the plan 
has worked. Over the past 24 months the 
State of Indiana has not only veered away 
from bankruptcy; it has also improved its 
services substantially. 

In 31 States last year legislators mustered 
sufficient courage to increase existing taxes. 
Additional increases are expected this spring. 
There is, however, a practical and political 
ceiling on the amount of money the States 
can collect by themselves. Realizing this, 
most Governors and legislators have been 
pinning their hopes on Federal acceptance 
of a modified Heller plan. 

Before Dr. Walter Heller resigned as Chair- 
man of the President’s Council on Economic 
Advisers, he proposed a plan whereby the 
Federal Government would return a fixed 
portion of income-tax funds to the States. 
The States could use this money in almost 
any way they saw fit. As Heller envisioned 
it, the plan would not only reduce a worri- 
some Federal surplus; it would also prompt 
the States to become more active partners 
in the federal system. 

Organized labor howled. So did the liberal 
wing of the Democratic Party. If the States 
are handed gift packages from Washington, 
their argument ran, the States would simply 
lower taxes and forget about improving serv- 
ices. In addition, they claimed, the Heller 
plan would deflate the current pressure on 
the States to modernize their own archaic 
tax structures. President Johnson seemed 
impressed with such reasoning. And he 
seemed piqued, too, by what he considered 
to be a premature disclosure of the plan in 
the New York Times. So nothing was done 
about it. 

Last October, New York’s Senator JACOB 
Javirs introduced a modified version of the 
plan in Congress. Javrrs’ proposal would 
establish a trust fund of about $2.5 billion. 
Eighty percent of this money would be dis- 
tributed on the basis of population; the re- 
maining 20 percent would be divided among 
the States with the lowest per capita in- 
comes. The money could be used only for 
health, education, and welfare projects. 

Javirs, however, is a Republican; his party 
is in the minority. It is unlikely that the 
plan will win congressional approval this 
year. “But sooner or later the Federal Gov- 
ernment is bound to adopt it,” insists one 
Washington economist. “Similar schemes 
have already been tried successfully in Aus- 
tralia and Canada.” The economist pauses, 
then grins. “If you like this idea,” he says, 
“you better start calling it the Johnson 
plan.“ 

In an effort to disentangle themselves 
from a web of outmoded restrictions, at 
least 25 States have established constitu- 
tional-revision commissions. Almost all 
these commissions are recommending that 
many previously elective positions be made 
appointive; that governors be given longer 
terms and greater powers; that archaic bor- 
rowing and taxing provisions be thrown on 
the junkpile. “Not since the Southern 
States reentered the Union after the Civil 
War,” says Alfred Willoughby, executive di- 
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rector of the National Municipal League, 
“has there been such a widespread examina- 
tion of State constitutions. And this is only 
the beginning.” 

As a further outgrowth of these revisions, 
the legislative structure is also being 
strengthened. The number of States hold- 
ing annual sessions, for example, has risen 
sharply in the last decade. In Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Montana and other States, law- 
makers’ salaries are being increased. “You 
won't get better legislators merely by pay- 
ing more money,” says one lifelong student 
of State government, “but you won't get 
better legislators unless you do.” 

Gradually most legislatures are beginning 
to realize the importance of sound research. 
Some are taking advantage of a legislative- 
intern program cosponsored by the Ford 
Foundation; others are strengthening exist- 
ing staffs. And many legislatures are even 
paying attention to those old bugaboos— 
conflict of interest and control of lobbying. 
New York, for example, strengthened its code 
of ethics last session. And in Nebraska, 
where lobbying activities were likened re- 
cently to “a semaphore operation on the 
railroad,” lawmakers approved a measure 
providing that lobbyists can be fined and 
thrown into jail for 6 months if convicted of 
contempt of the legislature. 

Such improvements, of course, are com- 
mendable. Yet many observers wonder 
whether they're not too few in number and 
too late in coming. The trend of the times 
seems to be running against the States. As 
the Nation becomes increasingly mobile, 
State boundaries will become even less sig- 
nificant. As Federal programs proliferate, 
State programs will shrivel. As they expect 
less and less from State government, Amer- 
icans will show even less interest init. Citi- 
zen loyalties will focus instead on Washing- 
ton, D.C. And if the States are deprived of 
these loyalties, they will cease to function as 
meaningful units of government. 

“The States today,” says Pennsylvania 
Representative K. LeRoy Irvis, “are under the 
same sort of evolutionary pressure that ani- 
mals are under. If they don’t shape up, 
they'll get eaten up.” 

Can the States, somehow, shape up? Can 
they recapture the loyalty of their constit- 
uents, retain their role as active partners in 
the Federal system and stem the tide of 
sweeping centralization? 

The only way in which the States can 
erect a barrier against the extension of na- 
tional power, a distinguished American once 
wrote, is for the States to strengthen their 
governments. As this cannot be done 
by any change in the Federal Constitu- 
tion * * * it must be done by the States 
themselves.” 

The author was Thomas Jefferson. 


MILITARY EXPENDITURES FOR 
VIETNAM ARE NOT SERIOUS 
CAUSE OF PRICE INCREASES 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, for 
the past several weeks there has been 
a growing stream of reference by finan- 
cial columnists and economic writers 
to inflationary factors in our economy. 
This is understandable inasmuch as 
prices have moved up somewhat more 
rapidly in 1965 than in the preceding 
years. After increasing at an average 
annual rate of 1.3 percent between 1960 
and 1964, the gross national product 
deflator, which is the best general mea- 
sure of inflationary pressures in our 
economy, rose by 1.8 percent in 1965. 
Significantly, the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers which testified be- 
fore the Joint Economic Committee last 
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Tuesday, predicts no greater rate of 
price increase in 1966 than in 1965. 

Nevertheless, with the submission of 
the 1966 budget there has been renewed 
concern about inflationary pressures. In 
particular, repeated references are made 
to the Vietnam war as a major factor 
in rising demand and inflationary pres- 
sures. Many analysts and commenta- 
tors have drawn a parallel between the 
Korean war experience which did in- 
volve substantial price inflation and the 
emerging situation in Vietnam. 

A closer analysis shows that the com- 
parison may be spurious. In the course 
of the current hearings, it has been 
brought out that military expenditures 
are a lower percentage of the gross na- 
tional product than they were in the 
1950’s. For the current fiscal year, total 
outlays for the military functions of the 
Department of Defense amount to $56.5 
billion, which is approximately 7.7 per- 
cent of the gross national product. For 
1967, the percentage is 7.9 percent, which 
includes $10.3 billion for the Vietnam 
conflict. 

In the 4-year period 1956 through 
1959, when our role in Vietnam was pure- 
ly an advisory one and, therefore, far 
more limited than the present, the rela- 
tionship between defense and total gross 
national product averaged 8.85 percent— 
higher than the projection for the year 
ahead. The following table shows the 
percentage relationship between Depart- 
ment of Defense military functions and 
total gross national product for each 
fiscal year from 1939 through 1967. Nat- 
urally, the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 are 
estimated. 

I ask unanimous consent that the table 
may be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the table was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

Defense spending as percentage of gross 
national product, fiscal years 1939-67 
Percent 


g g go p po oo DED 
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Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
percentage relationship ranged from a 
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low of 1.2 percent in 1939 to a maximum 
of 37.4 at the height of World War II, 
and a postwar high of 12.1 percent in 
1953 reflecting the Korean war. 

Turning now to the expenditures for 
the Vietnam conflict, the sum of $10.5 
billion is identifiable in the 1967 budget 
as required for this purpose. This comes 
to 142 percent of gross national product. 
For the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, 
the $4.3 billion in cost of our Vietnam 
military struggle comes to about seven- 
tenths of 1 percent of gross national 
product. Obviously, even with the ex- 
pansion in 1967, the Vietnam conflict ac- 
counts for only a tiny fraction of total 
demands on the economy, and it is highly 
misleading to attribute any serious in- 
flationary pressures to these outlays. It 
is true that expanding military expendi- 
tures have a multiplier effect and tend to 
trigger off other investments and ex- 
penditures, but obviously it is unreason- 
able to exaggerate the effect of current 
outlays for Vietnam or to draw close 
economic parallels with the Korean war 
period. 

The base of military expenditures was 
and is much greater now than in the 
Korean war period. To illustrate: Total 
national defense outlays in 1949 were 
$13.3 billion and, in 1950, $14.1 billion. 
From that very limited base, they jumped 
to $33.6 billion in 1951, $45.9 billion in 
1952, $48.7 billion in 1953, and $41.3 bil- 
lion in 1954. Thus, in the fiscal year 1951, 
military expenditures were doubled and, 
a year later, tripled as compared with 
the pre-Korean war level. 

By contrast, our military expenditures 
have been running at a $50-billion level 
ever since 1961. The Vietnam additions 
come to about 20 percent of base, as con- 
trasted with the aforementioned dou- 
bling and tripling in the Korean war 
period. As a result, there should be none 
of the inflationary thrust that was 
bray by rapid acceleration in the early 

8. 

For the same reason, it is absurd to 
contend as our leftwing critics often do, 
that this Nation is dependent on military 
outlays to keep its vast economy going. 
There would be no serious problem at all 
in diverting any portion of military ex- 
penditures to the needs of an expanding 
civilian society. The President has indi- 
cated, both in his state of the Union mes- 
sage and his annual Economic Report, 
that Great Society programs have been 
held back in order to meet our military 
requirements and, at the same time, 
avoid undue pressures on our economic 
output. 

Mr. President, it is clear from the testi- 
mony taken by the Joint Economic Com- 
mittee that the dynamic factors in our 
current expansion are consumer expen- 
ditures and domestic investment. Gross 
national product is estimated at $722 
billion for 1966—$46.5 billion over the 
1965 figure. Rising consumer expendi- 
tures are expected to make up 60 percent 
of this increase. In the case of business 
investment, the annual rate of spending 
by business for plant and equipment in 
the first half of 1966 will exceed the full 
year 1965 level by $6 billion, and this rise 
is expected to continue in the second 
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half of the year. The total of fixed in- 
vestment, exclusive of residential, is ex- 
pected to reach 10% percent of gross 
national product. 

In truth, we are maintaining a very 
rapid rate of expansion on all fronts and 
it is natural that some price pressures 
will be generated. At the same time, it 
is most important that we see these pres- 
sures in proper perspective. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp at 
this point an article entitled “The 2-Per- 
cent War” written by J. A. Livingston. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE 2-PERCENT WAR 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

Question. What makes a war economy or 
why is Vietnam different? 

Answer. Quantity. 

World War II never left any doubt. Na- 
tional defense purchases took two-fifths of 
the economic pie. The homefront served 
the war maw. Bacon, sugar, meat, coffee 
were rationed. Copper, steel, aluminum, and 
rubber were distributed by priority. 

An entire system of controls—who gets 
what, when—was centralized in the War Pro- 
duction Board in Washington. Even man- 
power was allocated. Behind guns, butter 
was an also-ran. 

The Korean war gave a less decisive an- 
swer. The economy had grown 16 percent 
bigger. So the Nation’s manpower and 
equipment could handle a quantitatively 
greater war effort with less strain. And 
Korea was far smaller than World War II. 

A month after it began, President Truman 
said: “This is not the time for business as 
usual * or for complete economic mo- 
bilization.” 

At the peak, national defense took a 15- 
percent wedge out of the pie. 

And Vietnam is even smaller. Quantita- 
tively, it is dwarfed by World War II. And 
it differs from Korea in both size and im- 
pact. 


Korea caught Americans—you, me, and 
General Motors—with our military plants 
down. Promptly after the surrender of Ja- 
pan, this Nation demobilized. National de- 
fense was scanted in the lunge toward peace: 
“Bring the boys back home.” 

After President Truman ordered General 

MacArthur to the defense of South Korea, 
industry had to retool and the Military 
Establishment, then a mere skeleton, had to 
be beefed up. Prices rose, shortages de- 
veloped. 
Reluctantly, President Truman resorted to 
allocations of some materials and to price 
and wage controls. But he never exacted a 
no-strike pledge from labor. He couldn’t re- 
press inflation. 

The psychological acceptance of war was 
never all pervasive. Business continued 
partially as usual. The United States had 
plenty of butter while producing guns and 
sending men overseas. 

Nevertheless, Korea changed the American 
stance. It underlined that the “ramparts 
we watch” are worldwide and demand in- 
stant and permanent readiness. Thus the 
Vietnam effort has been pretty much in- 
gested by a national defense establishment 
in being. At the same time the economic 
pie—the capacity to meet war demands 
has grown. 

Today, military purchases amount to less 
than 10 percent of the gross national prod- 
uct and the Vietnam share of that is about 
one-fifth. Thus, in relation to the total 
economy—the aggregate production of goods 
and services—Vietnam absorbs about 2 per- 
cent. 

Yet this 2 percent is an add-on. It re- 
inforces prosperity, creates jobs, drains off 
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manpower into the armed services and, in 
general, crowds an economy not too rich in 
leeway. 

Will it generate inflation? 

Secretary of the Treasury Henry H. Fowler 
thinks not. “Vast quantities of new indus- 
trial capacity will be coming on stream,” he 
says enlarging the capability of the country 
to cope with expanding demand. 

That is why President Johnson puts off 
asking Congress for a major tax boost which 
would cut down purchasing power. He'd 
prefer self-imposed restraint by labor and 
Management on wages and prices to curb 
inflation. 

Why permit a very small war—a 2-percent 
war—to reshape the Great Society? Should 
a sore tail wag a huge dog? 


RENT SUPPLEMENTS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, since 
Congress adjourned last fall, the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development 
has studied carefully all aspects of the 
rent supplement program and has devel- 
oped plans for its administration. 

This program marks an entirely new 
step in providing decent housing for poor 
people—at rents they can afford to pay. 
It is designed to enlist the support and 
energies of private enterprise—and, I 
might add, the program has been given 
enthusiastic support by builders, realtors, 
lenders, private nonprofit organizations, 
and other private groups. 

Public housing and other housing pro- 
grams have accomplished much to im- 
prove housing conditions in the United 
States. But there are still far too many 
poor families and elderly persons with 
low incomes who are living in substand- 
ard housing. This is the group the rent 
supplement program will serve. 

Recently the Department of Housing 
and Urban Development released income 
limits for a number of cities which will 
govern eligibility for rent supplements. 
The Department has leaned over back- 
ward to comply with the wishes ex- 
pressed by the Congress at the last ses- 
sion. 

The income ceilings are the same as 
public housing admission ceilings in 
those communities having public hous- 
ing authorities. In New York City, the 
rent supplement ceilings are lower than 
public housing admission limits for fam- 
ilies having five or more persons. In 
localities where there is no public hous- 
ing, rent supplement income limits will 
be established at the same level which 
would have existed if there were a pub- 
lic housing program, based on available 
rental information and the income limits 
for public housing in a nearby commu- 
nity having comparable cost levels. 

Similarly, rules have been formulated 
to limit assets, so that persons or fam- 
ilies with savings or other assets of more 
than $2,000 will be not be eligible for 
rent supplements, except in the case 
of the elderly, where $5,000 will be 
permitted. 

Mortgage limits and maximum rent 
limits will assure that rent supplement 
housing will be of modest design without 
luxury features. The objective will be 
to provide sound and sanitary housing 
suitable to the needs of low-income 
people. 

I understand that many organizations 
and other potential sponsors have ex- 
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pressed interest to FHA in the form of 
letters and other data. 

These represent a total of 424 projects 
and 69,750 dwelling units. Private lim- 
ited dividend sponsors account for 53 
percent of the proposed dwelling units, 
which underlines my earlier statement 
that the rent supplement program is en- 
listing private enterprise to help solve 
the housing problems of the poor. 

These projects are widely scattered in 
practically every state, and I am sure as 
the program gets underway, every state 
will have its share of projects. 

President Johnson described the rent 
supplement program as “the most cru- 
cial new instrument in our effort to im- 
prove the American city.” 

The widespread interest which has 
been expressed since the program was 
enacted into law last August, even 
though no funds have yet been appro- 
priated, underlines the accuracy and 
significance of the President’s statement. 


THE DEATH OF DR. J. ELLIOTT 
SCARBOROUGH, JR. 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, at 
Emory University Hospital in Atlanta, 
Ga., late last month, there died one of the 
great men of the medical profession, a 
man whose death will leave a void of 
massive proportions in the bridge of 
knowledge which will eventually lead to 
the conquest of cancer. Ironically, can- 
cer is what killed R. J. Elliott Scarbor- 
ough, Jr., who, at 59, was acknowledged 
as one of the Nation’s outstanding spe- 
cialists in that disease. 

Mrs. Simpson and I have had a long 
and enduring friendship with Elliott 
Scarborough. Like hundreds of others 
throughout the Nation, we were shocked 
that he could be taken at so young an age 
by the disease that he had given his crea- 
tive energy to conquer. 

As the Atlanta Constitution expressed 
it so eloquently in an editorial February 
1 


He was the one who gave back life to so 
many who were dying, or who walked gently 
as a father with those he could not save and, 
out of his unbounded strength, gave them 
composure, 

No man’s passing, in the medical profes- 
sion of this State and region, will be more 
deeply mourned. 


Mr. President, the death of Dr. Scar- 
borough deprives the Nation of a great 
mind, a great conscience, and a great hu- 
manitarian. He was truly a national fig- 
ure whose passing is felt in and out of the 
medical profession. I ask, Mr. President, 
that various obituaries and editorials 
pertaining to Dr. Scarborough be printed 
in the Recorp with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the ma- 
terial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Atlanta Constitution, Feb. 1, 1966] 
Dr. J. E. SCARBOROUGH Dries; LED FIGHT 
AGAINST CANCER 

Dr. J. Elliott Scarborough, Jr., 59, one of 
the Nation's outstanding cancer ts, 
died Monday afternoon in Emory University 
Hospital. He succumbed to the disease he 
spent a medical lifetime fighting. 

Since coming here in 1937 to direct the 
Robert Winship Memorial Clinic, Dr. Scar- 
borough had been a leader in developing 
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Emory’s Medical Center and in expanding 
Emory University Clinic, of which he became 
director in 1957. 


He held a Rockefeller Clinic Fellowship at 


Memorial Hospital in New York where he 
was invited here to head up the tumor clinic 
being established in the Robert Winship 
Memorial Clinic, one of the first for diagnosis 
and treatment of cancer in this area. Under 
Dr. Scarborough’s guidance it became nation- 
ally known. 

He believed an expanding teaching program 
should be an integral part of the treatment 
of private patients at the clinic, and that 
the clinic could grow in service by acting as a 
training center for physicians. Scores of as- 
soclates who once worked under Dr. Scar- 
borough's direction are now practicing in 
many other areas. 

His continuing interest and influence in 
the clinical handling of patients referred by 
other doctors helped in expanding his con- 
cept and philosophy to other areas of 
medicine. 

In addition to his original assignment as 
director of the Robert Winship Clinic, Dr. 
Scarborough held teaching positions in the 
Emory Medical School, beginning as instruc- 
tor in surgery in 1937 and rising to professor 
of surgery in 1957. In the same year he be- 
came director of Emory University Clinic and 
director of professional services in Emory 
University Hospital. 

Dr. Scarborough did much to enable the 
general public to understand cancer, for he 
had the gift to speak in terms understand- 
able to laymen. 

In 1949 he was appointed to the National 
Advisory Cancer Council, the Government’s 
top policymaking scientific group in cancer 
research. In 1955 he was named to the na- 
tional board of directors of the American 
Cancer Society and reelected in 1959. He 
also served as a member of the cancer com- 
mittee of the American College of Surgeons. 

In 1956 Dr. Scarborough was chosen presi- 
dent of the James Ewing Society, composed of 
doctors prominent in treatment and research 
of cancer and other neoplastic diseases. In 
the same year he received the American 
Cancer Society's Award for Distinguished 
Service in Cancer Control. He had served as 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Georgia Division since 1952. 

In 1960 he was appointed a member of the 
Cancer Research Training Committee of the 
National Cancer Institute and served until 
1964. 

Dr. Scarborough was a diplomate of the 
American College of Surgeons, and the Amer- 
ican Board of Surgery. In addition, he was 
a member of the American Medical Associa- 
‘tion, the Medical Association of Georgia, and 
the Fulton County Medical Society. 

Born July 26, 1906, in Mount Willing, Ala., 
he received his A.B. degree at the University 
of Alabama in 1926 and his M.D. degree at 
Harvard Medical School in 1932. He served 
a surgical internship at Roosevelt Hospital in 
New York, then continued his training at 
Memorial Hospital before coming here. 

He was an elder in the First Presbyterian 
Church. He served as a director of the Great 
Southern Real Estate Trust. 

He was a member of the Piedmont Driving 
Club, Capital City Club, and Kappa Alpha 
fraternity. Emory students recently chose 
him as an honorary member of ODK leader- 
ship fraternity. 

Dr. and Mrs. Scarborough, the former Isa- 
belle Wisell, of Middlebury, Vt., were married 
in 1935. They lived at 100 Westminster Drive 
NE. Their two daughters are Mrs. Nancy 
Cottraux, of Atlanta, and Mrs. Joseph H. 
Long, of Dallas, Tex. Their son, Elliott III, 
is a college student and another son, Evans 
H., attends Darlington in Rome. He is also 
survived by his mother, Mrs. Mattie Hinson 
Scarborough, and six grandchildren. 

The family requests that in lieu of flowers 
donations be made to the Robert Winship 
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Memorial Clinic Patient Care Fund of Emory 
University. 


[From the Atlanta Constitution, Feb. 1, 
1966] 


ELLIOTT SCARBOROUGH, M.D. 


It does not seem quite possible that Dr. 
Elliott Scarborough is gone. 

He was the one who gave back life to so 
many who were dying, or who walked gently 
as a father with those he could not save and, 
out of his unbounded strength, gave them 
composure. 

No man’s passing, in the medical profes- 
sion of this State and region, will be more 
deeply mourned. 

For his field was cancer, and all who came 
to him asked him for miracles. He headed 
the Emory University Cancer Clinic and its 
distinguished reputation in American medi- 
cine brought to him the highest professional 
esteem. Yet to the patient who entered his 
door—and his door was ever open—he was a 
warm friend, steadying counselor, calming 
voice, and knowing hand. No suffering hu- 
man being was too humble, no frightened 
person ever too weak, to be outside his un- 
derstanding, his concern, and his ready help. 

To those who studied under him, the 
hippocratic oath took deeper meaning from 
his example— I will impart this art by 
precept, by lecture, and by every mode of 
teaching.” And so did the oath take un- 
forgettable meaning for those patients he 
treated Whatsoever house I enter, there 
will I go for the benefit of the sick.” 

He entered innumerable houses, where he 
will not be forgotten. 

For Elliott Scarborough was more than a 
brilliant doctor who advanced the art of 
medicine. 

He was a good man. 


[From the Atlanta Journal, Feb. 1, 1966] 
Dr. SCARBOROUGH 


In the death by cancer of Dr. J. Elliott 
Scarborough, Jr., Atlanta lost one of her first 
citizens. The world lost a man long in the 
forefront of the battle against cancer. 

Dr. Scarborough was a national leader in 
cancer research and education. He was a 
pioneer in the field of diagnosis and treat- 
ment, and for many years was with Emory 
University Hospital and Medical School. 

His work brought cures and comfort to 
many, but it was his fate to die of that 
which he fought. 

He contributed greatly to the search into 
the causes of cancer and its cures, and this 
is a search which some day will be success- 
ful. 

The day of discovery will come. It will 
be a day of thanksgiving for the human race. 
It will be a day of thanks to Dr. Scarborough 
and those like him, who labored so long in 
humanity’s behalf, and whose patient labors 
finally bore fruit. 


THE COLD WAR GI BILL 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the passage of the cold war GI 
bill of rights is a major public service to 
the Nation. The benefits to our service- 
men, to our universities, to the Nation 
as a whole will be felt for many years. 

For this achievement the primary 
credit must go to the senior Senator 
from Texas. The Senator from Texas 
has carried the burden of this fight for 
7 years. Throughout that time he has 
sought to educate the Congress, the exec- 
utive branch and the public on the need 
for this bill and the benefits to be ex- 
pected from it. His wide knowledge of 
education, his perseverance, above all his 
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dedication to justice for those who have 
guarded freedom’s gate around the 
world—these things have been indispen- 
sable to the passage of this bill. 

It has been a pleasure and a privilege 
to have worked with him on it during my 
short time in the Senate; it is an honor 
to vote with him for its passage. 


THE BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
boxcar shortage, originally just a sea- 
sonal matter, has become a yearlong 
problem of serious proportions. In re- 
cent weeks there have been an increas- 
ing number of alarming reports about 
this shortage. 

On January 27 I joined with 17 other 
Senators in urging the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to take strong steps 
and to utilize to the fullest its existing 
authority to alleviate this shortage. 

I would like to call our letter, and 
Chairman Bush’s reply, to the attention 
of the Senate. I respectfully ask unani- 
mous consent that the text of these let- 
ters be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
OFFICE OF THE MAJORITY LEADER, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1966. 
Jonn W. BUSH, 
Chairman, Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. CHAIRMAN: In recent weeks, there 
has been an increased number of alarming re- 
ports about the shortage of boxcars. In years 
past, this situation has been limited gener- 
ally to the harvest season. However, it has 
now become apparent that this is a year- 
round problem. Reports indicate that de- 
mands for boxcars are being met only 50 per- 
cent of the time. Several of the major rail- 
roads have only 60 to 65 percent of their own 
boxcars operating on their lines. 

There are two distinct problems in this 
situation which call for immediate attention. 
First of all, the railroads are not replacing 
boxcars in kind as they are taken out of 
service. Also, there is too much delay in the 
expeditious return of boxcars to their own 
lines. In this latter instance, orders from 
the Federal Government have been of little 
value because they are immediately tested in 
bres courts, thus involving time-consuming 

elay. 

In addition to these two difficulties, an- 
other situation has arisen which will com- 
plicate matters even more. The Commodity 
Credit Corporation has now ordered the re- 
location of some 85 million bushels of wheat 
and corn. This movement of grains from the 
farms to the elevators and to seaports will 
place heavy burdens on the railroads in the 
Middle West and West. This country's ef- 
forts to expand overseas shipment of agricul- 
ture commodities will continue to aggravate 
the situation. 

We know that car service is but a small 
part of the activities under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, but 
we want to stress the importance of this 
work and ask that each member of the Com- 
mission give the problem every considera- 
tion. Therefore, we suggest that a greater 
efort be made to facilitate utilization of 
existing boxcars. More car-service person- 
nel are needed to work at railroad terminals 
in an effort to keep the cars moving. Re- 
ports reaching us indicate that these person- 
nel are decreasing in number and that their 
efforts are being diverted into other areas 
at a time when their services are needed at 
the terminals. 
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We ask that the Commission initiate con- 
tacts with the individual railroads discussing 
the need for purchasing additional boxcars 
and other equipment for the hauling of 
grain. We recognize that the railroads are 
making many improvements in their equip- 
ment, but there does not appear to be a sufi- 
cient stress on the need for replacing and 
increasing the number of the common, or- 
dinary variety of boxcar. 

The boxcar shortage, originally a seasonal 
matter, now a 12-month problem, can easily 
develop into a traffic situation of monu- 
mental proportions. Movement of products 
by surface transportation to points of export 
is continually expanding. If we are to avoid 
the congestion now indicated, we will have 
to act now. In addition to S. 1098 and S. 
2816, now being actively considered by the 
Congress, we feel the Commission must take 
some initiative and utilize to the fullest 
existing authority. This is of grave concern 
to our constituents and to us as their repre- 
sentatives. We demand prompt action, now. 

With best wishes, we are, 

Sincerely, 

MIKE MANSFIELD, WARREN G. MAGNUSON, 
MAURINE NEUBERGER, GALE W. MCGEE, 
QUENTIN BURDICK, MILTON R, YOUNG, 
Len B. JORDAN, WALTER F. MONDALE, 
GEORGE MURPHY, LEE METCALF, HENRY 
M. JACKSON, GEORGE MCGOVERN, 
THOMAS H. KUCHEL, MILWARD L. SIMP- 
SON, KARL E. MUNDT, WAYNE MORSE, 
FRANK CHURCH, EUGENE J. McCarTHY. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., February 4, 1966. 
Hon. LEE METCALF, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR METCALF: I want to give you 
an in-depth reply to your recent letter re- 
flecting your deep concern over the boxcar 
shortage, rather than a perfunctory we're 
doing the best we can” type of reply. I have 
therefore had our director, Mr. Pfahler, and 
his staff combine the information they have 
available with a considerable amount of addi- 
tional information the Association of Amer- 
ican Railroads very helpfully assembled for 
us, This report to you is submitted in the 
form of two enclosures. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN W. BUSH, 
Chairman. 
Enclosures. 


REPORT ON BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


The Commission has shared the alarm you 
have expressed concerning the shortage of 
boxcars. For many years the country has 
suffered progressively severe shortages of 
freight cars. Although in some of these 
years the supply of freight cars has had its 
peaks and valleys, during most of 1964 and all 
of 1965 there existed an unprecedented de- 
mand which far exceeded the available sup- 
ply of boxcars, substantiating your state- 
ment that this is a year-round problem. The 
factors primarily contributing to this condi- 
tion haye been bumper agricultural crops, 
increased industrial production, and a year- 
round movement of grain for domestic stor- 
age and export by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation. It might be pointed out, how- 
ever, that last year the Commodity Credit 
Corporation cooperated with the Commission 
in our efforts to alleviate shortages by sched- 
uling their relocation program at a time when 
harvesting of grain would be at its lowest 
ebb. Other factors of primary importance 
have been a railroad car ownership inade- 
uate to the level of the Nation’s economy, a 

_ relatively high percentage of unserviceable 
cars, and some instances of injudicious utili- 
zation of existing equipment. 

Your information as to the demands for 
boxcars being met only 50 percent of the 
time might very well be based on reports 
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from scattered locations and include in- 
stances where carriers had not completely 
fulfilled inflated orders. I might emphasize 


that the average weekly reported shortages ' 


represent approximately 13 percent of the 
average weekly boxcar loadings during the 
year 1965. 

Since the railroad car fleet is interchanged 
freely among carriers, the measure of a par- 
ticular carrier’s available car supply is based 
upon the percentage of all cars on line com- 
pared to its total ownership, rather than 
the percent of its own ownership on line. Us- 
ing this yardstick, there have been only 
two major carriers which have had percent- 
ages as low as 60 to 65 percent of their 
boxcar ownership operating on their 
lines in the recent past. Most of the granger 
roads have not had sufficient cars to meet 
their loading requirements, but the percent- 
age of boxcar ownership on these lines in 
December 1965 ranged from 59 to 121 per- 
cent. For January 1966, the range was 61 
to 113 percent. Carriers originating traffic 
and having long off-line hauls to termi- 
nal elevators and port facilities normally 
operate at below 100 «percent, but in 
times of high national demands for a par- 
ticular type of equipment will fall below 
desirable operating levels, while bridge and 
terminating lines will have higher than nor- 
mal percentages. 

The first problem you have raised per- 
taining to the railroads not replacing box- 
cars in kind as they are taken out of service 
must be considered in the light of other 
equipment which has been added to service to 
haul the same commodities. While the plain 
boxcar level has fallen, there has been some 
increase in covered hopper cars, which are 
utilized in the handling of bulk materials 
formerly handled in boxcars, including grain. 
To the extent this type of equipment has 
been put in service, it has offset to a degree 
the reduction in boxcars. Also other types of 
equipment have been installed which handle 
commodities previously requiring plain box- 
cars. 

The second problem you raise having to do 
with the return of cars is one with which 
this Commission has had considerable con- 
cern and about which we have exercised our 
emergency powers repeatedly in recent times. 
We feel that the Commission’s service orders 
and car distribution directions have been 
of considerable value and generally have 
achieved the purposes for which they were 
intended. Compliance with our orders in 
most instances has been good. There has 
been only a single test of the validity of 
these orders in the courts in recent years, the 
litigation of which is still in process. For the 
most part the carriers have recognized the 
authority of the Commission and have com- 
plied with our directives. When we have 
found it necessary to prosecute carriers for 
noncompliance, usually judgment has been 
confessed and the cases settled without trial. 

We have been aware of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation orders for the relocation 
of grain which were recently issued; and 
prior to the receipt of your letter, the Com- 
mission had taken action to issue a service 
order authorizing car distribution directions 
making it possible to direct additional cars 
to the granger roads which would initiate 
most of this movement. To date, a total of 
15 car distribution directions has been is- 
sued naming carriers serving the area where 
movement will originate as beneficiaries for 
a total of 4,900 empty boxcars weekly. We 
are sure that additional orders will be issued 
and present orders revised to meet fluctu- 
ating conditions caused by the expanding 
overseas program. While this will benefit the 
shippers of grain, the only source of these 
cars is from other carriers, which are already 
experiencing a tight car supply. In effect, 
it makes a more equitable distribution of a 
short car supply but in no way resolves the 
overall problem. 
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The Commission recognizes the importance 
of its car service work, and the car supply 
problem has been the subject of special 
Commission conference, as well as a con- 
tinuing concern of the chairman, vice chair- 
man, and the members of division 3, who 
share the responsibility for this activity. Our 
departmental staff has been vigilant in the 
study and analysis of the car problems on a 
continuing basis. The efforts of our field 
force have been directed at current opera- 
tions to assure that the Commission’s orders 
are being fully complied with by the carriers, 
that car delays are kept to a minimum, and 
that maximum utilization is achieved from 
the existing fleet. Our instructions to the 
field force to accomplish this have been 
reiterated this week in the light of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation grain move- 
ment requirements. 

There has been some reduction over the 
past several years in the number of our car 
service field personnel, which has decreased 
from 72 positions authorized in 1957 to 
62 positions at the current time. This re- 
duction has been necessitated by the funds 
available to the Commission and not by any 
désire on our part to depreciate the im- 
portance of this activity. If additional funds 
were available, we would, of course, increase 
the number of staff available for this work. 
While our field staff has other car service 
duties than expediting cars in and through 
terminals, in times of severe shortages, such 
as we presently face, car expediting is given 
primary emphasis. 

My first action on receiving your letter 
was to seek a meeting at the Association of 
American Railroads to discuss the problems 
raised in your letter with the officers of the 
association. I attended that meeting per- 
sonally and took with me Director Pfahler 
of our Bureau of Railroad Safety and Serv- 
ice, which is charged with the administra- 
tion of the car service functions. The prob- 
lem at hand was discussed in considerable 
detail, and we received assurance that it 
would be brought to the attention of their 
board of directors and through them han- 
dled with their membership. The AAR has 
added five additional men to their car serv- 
ice division. 

The Commission has had contacts for the 
past several years with individual railroads 
to discuss their equipment requirements, 
especially as they related to the hauling of 
grain. These discussions have also included 
the achieving of improvements in the bad 
order car situation, so that more of the car 
ownership would be in serviceable condition 
and upgraded in order that it would be suit- 
able for grain loading. I believe that the 
maintenance of high-level loadings of grain 
products during the period when the plain 
boxcar fleet has declined in number has 
reflected the improvements which have been 
made in repair and upgrading of cars, as 
well as the substitution of other types of 
equipment to haul commodities previously 
transported in plain boxcars. Some car- 
riers have also recognized that their plain 
boxcar fleet was becoming inadequate, and 
this is reflected in some increase in the pur- 
chase of plain, unequipped boxears. The 
industry now has on order over 57,000 freight 
cars compared to less than 40,000 at the 
beginning of 1965, and the carbuilding ca- 
pacity of the country is presently being 
utilized to the fullest extent. 

Well over a billion dollars were spent for 
new and rebuilt cars in 1965, and the fore- 
cast is for about the same amount in 1966. 
The general feeling of the railroad industry 
is that they are presently putting all of the 
resources possible into new and rebuilt cars 
in the absence of any incentive for capital 
investment. There were two specific incen- 
tives made available in 1962 to encourage 
acquisition of additional freight cars. The 
first-was the investment credit, and the sec- 
ond the recognition and promulgation by the 
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Treasury Department of more realistic guide- 
lines covering the useful life of freight cars. 
It is noteworthy that following the establish- 
ment of these incentives, the number of cars 
on order increased substantially. The car- 
riers feel that the investment credit is now 
prevented from achieving its objective in full 
by reasons of the limitations contained 
therein. It is their belief that if the pres- 
ent limitations were raised from $25,000 to 
$100,000 and from 25 to 50 percent, with the 
carry-forward period extended from 5 years to 
7 years, a big step would have been taken 
toward assuring the continuation of the 
highest practical level of equipment pur- 
chases in the years ahead. This would en- 
courage increased car production capacity 
and permit a more rapid expansion of an ade- 
quate car fleet. Only through expansion of 
the car fleet can a solution to the car short- 
age problem be achieved. With the rail- 
road industry now placing car orders at the 
rate of over $1.3 billion worth a year (1964 
66), I estimate that for at least the next 5 
years the carbuilding companies won't be 
able to fill more than half of their orders un- 
less something in the nature of a long-range 
program encourages them to start now a 
crash program to expand their facilities. 

Improvements in car utilization require 
the best efforts of the carriers, the shippers, 
receivers, loaders and unloaders, and the Fed- 
eral Government. The Commission's efforts 
are continuing to encourage all of these to 
cooperate to achieve the most economic use 
of the available equipment. We will con- 
tinue to exert every effort to make utilization 
more effective. 

We have developed some material in con- 
nection with the matters raised in your let- 
ter which I believe will be of interest to you, 
and I am enclosing this staff paper herewith. 

I can assure you that the Commission is 
alert to the boxcar problem and has been 
continually on the initiative to utilize to the 
maximum extent our existing authority and 
our limited personnel. We share the con- 
cern of your constituents and yourselves and 
assure you that we will take all actions avail- 
able to us to alleviate the hardships caused 


tribution of the available car supply. 
J. W. BUs, Chairman. 
Enclosure. 


STAFF PAPER on CAR SUPPLY AND UTILIZATION 

There is, of course, no question but that 
the car supply situation is serious. The rail- 
roads, too, have realized this for some time 
and have been engaged to the full limit of 
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not meaningful and must be considered along 
with the changes in ownership and the load- 
ing of other types of equipment which over 
the last several years have moved important- 
ly into the carrying of the same commodities 
which the plain boxcar has traditionally 
carried. New marketing and transportation 
practices have resulted in the development 
of more efficient equipment for handling 
much of this traffic, including a significant 
portion of grain and other bulk commodities 
formerly handled in boxcars. The addition to 
the fleets of large and specially equipped 
cars and the strong growth of TOFC have 
changed the pattern in the hauling of non- 
bulk commodities that formerly moved or 
would have moved in plain boxcars. 

In the case of TOFC (trailer or flatcar) 
not only has there been a large addition 
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to the car fleet but utilization and per- 
formance is such that an individual flatcar, 
with its trailers or containers, performs the 
transportation of approximately four box- 
cars. This results from greater capacity, 
higher percentage of loaded movements and 
much shorter turnaround time. During the 
last 10 years, there has also been a large 
increase in the number of insulated box 
(RB type) of large cube now used extensively 
in hauling food and other products requir- 
ing protection against heat or cold, much 
of which was formerly boxcar traffic. In the 
case of boxcars for hauling grain, the re- 
placement program has not kept pace with 
the retirement of the obsolete cars, but the 
replacement equipment has been of great- 
er capacity. The following 10-year compari- 
son will throw some light on this: 


Boxcar ownership 


Plain Equipped Total 
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their capabilities in bringing about improve- 
ment. They are and have been short of many 
types of cars and recognize that the period 
of boxcar shortages is no longer confined to 
harvest seasons. The railroads have been 
and are carrying out an intensive program of 
modernizing their fleets, replacing small and 
obsolete cars with large, modern cars of new 
and specialized types. During 1964 and 1965, 
and continuing right up to the present, de- 
livery of new cars has been limited only by 
the capacity to produce cars and their com- 
ponents. The number of freight cars on 
order increased from 39,426 at the beginning 
of 1965, to over 57,000 at the present. 

During 1965, 59,617 new cars were installed 
and 11,825 cars rebuilt and modernized by 
the railroads. These installations include 
8,472 plain boxcars, 13,767 equipped boxcars, 
10,989 covered hoppers, 8,348 refrigerators, 
5,615 gondola cars, 19,065 open hoppers and 
4,322 flat cars. In addition, “private” owners 
installed 18,195 cars to make a total of 
89,637 cars installed in 1965. “Private” own- 
ers include leasing companies, railroad sub- 
sidiaries and shippers. 

The type of equipment in heavy demand 
today is the ordinary boxcar—sometimes re- 
ferred to as the workhorse of the car fleet. 

Comparative figures of ownership, short- 
ages and loading of plain boxcars alone are 


Jan. 1, 1956... 
Jan. 1, 1966... 


10-year change K — 


Multilevel automobile cars 


1 Largely trailer-train (railroad owned). 


Without considering the changes in capac- 
ity resulting from larger cars now being in- 
stalled, but just comparing the reduction in 
total boxcar ownership of 135,448 with the 
increase in the various cars now moving the 
same type of traffic and taking into consid- 
eration the faster turnaround of TOFC, it 
should be observed that in this 10-year period 
the covered hoppers, the TOFC flatcars and 
their trailers or containers, and the RB cars 
have provided the equivalent addition to the 
boxcar fleet of 169,236 cars. This does not 
take into consideration the 11,799 multilevel 


Railroad Private Total 
ownership | ownership ! 
5 2. 050 9,749 11, 799 


automobile cars which carry several times the 
number of automobiles that could be carried, 
as they once were, in boxcars. 

The addition of new type of equipment has 
freed boxcars for other uses such as moving 
grain. This is portrayed by the fact that in 
1955, with a plain boxcar ownership of 
666,238, there were 2,633,000 carloads of grain 
and grain products moved. In 1965, with an 
average ownership of 500,765 plain boxcars, 
and 102,735 covered hoppers, 2,657,000 car- 
loads of grain and grain products were moved. 
During this same period, there was also a 
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very great reduction in the number of cars 
of LCL moved. In 1955, there were 3,229,000 
cars of LCL, in 1965, there were only 465,022 
cars of LCL moved, resulting in the release 
of thousands of boxcars for other uses. 

In the foregoing table, it is apparent that 
the tonnage capacity of the new equipment 
is greater than the average capacity of the 
cars 10 years ago. During this period, there 
has been a net decrease in the aggregate 
capacity of the boxcar fleet of 4,607,109 tons. 
However, there has been an increase in the 
aggregate capacity of the railroad-owned cov- 
ered hoppers of 4,214,671 tons, and an in- 
crease in the railroad-owned refrigerators 
capacity of 1,791,882 tons. 

It is apparent, therefore, that in the con- 
sideration of the size of the car fleet it is 
necessary to keep in mind these many related 
factors. 

There are many factors affecting the uti- 
lization of cars. Railroads generally have 
been taking many steps to improve car use 
but there is much yet to be done. The 
increasing employment of new communica- 
tion and data systems are improving car loca- 
tion information and distribution, but, until 
many more of the large railroads are making 
effective use of such systems, eficient dis- 
tribution is hampered by lack of current, 
dependable information. 

„Until information concerning car location 
and requirements is available on current 
losses, the most efficient utilization of exist- 
ing cars is impractical. 


THE PRESIDENT’S SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM CUTBACK 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
health of our children is the strength of 
our Nation. We pride ourselves, and 
rightly so, about the preeminent power 
of the United States in the world to- 
day. There are many reasons why a 
nation of less than 200 million people 
can exercise unrivaled influence in a 
world of nearly 3 billion, but not the 
least of these reasons is the fact that we 
and our children are among the best fed, 
most wholesomely nourished nation on 
this earth. In a very real sense, the fu- 
ture security of our country depends 
upon the health of our children. 

Over the years, we as a nation have 
done much to improve child health and 
nutrition. The Federal Government now 
supports crippled children’s services, ma- 
ternal and child health service, child 
welfare services, national school lunch 
programs, aid to dependent children, 
Project Headstart under the Economic 
Opportunity Act, the surplus commodity 
program and the food stamp plan. One 
of the cornerstones of our national effort 
to improve child health is the school milk 
program. Under this program, children 
in schools, child care centers, summer 
camps, orphanages and similar institu- 
tions received almost 3 billion half pints 
of milk in 1964 and 1965 and an esti- 
mated 3 billion plus in 1966. 

During fiscal 1965, over 1,400 Maryland 
schools and summer camps participated 
in this milk program. An estimated 
350,000 Maryland youngsters consumed 
some 64 million half pints of milk, to 
which the Federal Government contrib- 
uted $2,174,000. This was in addition to 
the 44.7 million half pints of milk dis- 
tributed to some 255,000 Maryland chil- 
dren under the national school lunch 
program. 
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I was therefore shocked to learn, Mr. 
President, that the school milk program 
is being cut back 10 percent in the cur- 
rent fiscal year and that the President’s 
budget proposes to cut the program back 
to less than a quarter of its present level 
in fiscal 1967. The facts are that in July 
1965, the Department of Agriculture noti- 
fied participating institutions that their 
reimbursement would be cut 5 percent. 
Just recently the Department announced 
an additional 5 percent cut in reimburse- 
ments. These cuts were made at the in- 
sistence of the Bureau of the Budget 
which seeks to hold expenditures under 
this program below $100 million, not- 
withstanding the fact that the Congress 
appropriated $103 million. The effect 
of these cuts is certain to impose a fur- 
ther strain upon already overburdened 
local school budgets, and to raise the 
price of milk to schoolchildren. 

These cuts for the current year are 
serious enough but much more threat- 
ening is the fact that the President’s 
budget proposal would cut school milk 
appropriations for fiscal 1967 from its 
present level of $103 to $21 million. This 
will cripple the school milk program. 

The justification of the proposed cut 
is that the program will be redirected by 
helping needy children. The idea ap- 
pears to be that instead of subsidizing 
every 4-cent half pint of milk by an 
average of 3.19 cents, the program will 
give milk wholly without charge to 
schools for needy children. 

The details of how this redirection of 
the milk program is to be accomplished 
have yet to be released by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, but there are a 
number of fundamental questions that 
must be answered. 

First. How are needy children to be 
determined? Does this mean an onerous 
means test? Will each child have to re- 
veal how much his father earns? Will 
first and second graders be divided into 
the haves and have nots? I find such an 
approach repugnant. I opposed the idea 
of a degrading means test on establish- 
ing medicare. If it is offensive to gear 
Federal assistance to elderly persons, de- 
pending upon their means, it is far more 
offensive to do so with programs for 
young children. 

Second. How much will the reduction 
in the milk program reduce milk con- 
sumption? What effect will this have 
upon the health of our youth? Senator 
PROXMIRE, who has ably led the fight 
to retain the milk program has pointed 
out that a 1955 U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture study in Madison and Milwaukee 
showed that a price reduction from 
4 cents to 3 cents increased consumption 
by 41.8 percent in Madison and 10.5 per- 
cent in Milwaukee. A price reduction 
from 4 to 1 cents increased consumption 
in Madison by a whopping 158.8 percent 
and in Milwaukee by 82.6 percent. 

It is too well known for argument that 
milk contains nutrients essential for 
health and that a well-nourished child 
learns better than an undernourished 
one. Is the money we would save worth 
the risk to the Nation’s health? Are we 
being penny wise and pound foolish by 
curbing this highly popular and impor- 
tant program? 
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Third. How much do we actually save 
by cutting back the milk program? We 
have a dairy support program. Our 
Government is buying surplus milk. Are 
there really alternate uses for this milk 
that are more economic and important 
to our Nation than the school milk 
program? 

Fourth. What will the effect of this 
reduction be upon our dairy industry in 
Maryland and elsewhere? It is well 
known that the family dairy is not a 
luerative business. We have dairy sup- 
port programs and programs to prevent 
unfair price competition. Are we jeop- 
ardizing the dairy industry by cutting 
down our school milk program? 

Mr. President, I hope the foregoing 
questions will be carefully considered by 
the Congress and the executive branch 
in the months ahead. I find it hard to 
see how we can possibly justify cutting 
this important program, and I have, for 
that reason, joined Senator PROXMIRE 
and other Senators in cosponsoring S. 
2921. This bill would make the milk 
program permanent and commit the 
Congress to providing adequate funds for 
future years. I hope this bill will be the 
subject of early hearings, so that the 
milk program can be studied and its 
future charted on a sound basis. 


THE RIGHT TO DISSENT AND THE 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, in times of 
national emergency, the right of dissent 
tends to become clouded by other con- 
siderations. Protest is then too easily 
labeled as disloyalty, too often inter- 
preted as disobedience. 

Some months ago, a group of Univer- 
sity of Michigan students wanted to 
demonstrate their opposition to our poli- 
cies in Vietnam. They sat-in at a local 
draft board office and refused to get out 
at closing time. 

The law recognizes that this is the 
wrong thing to do and the offenders were 
convicted of trespass under a local ordi- 
nance. However, the Selective Service 
System decided to go the law one better. 

Male students among the demonstra- 
tors were ruled delinquent under the 
Selective Service Act and local draft 
boards were advised to reconsider stu- 
dent deferments. 

Understand, no court ever ruled these 
students had violated the Selective Serv- 
ice Act. That ruling was made by Gen- 
eral Hershey, the System’s Director. 

As a citizen of a democracy, with its 
written constitutional guarantee of due 
process, I am disturbed when a Federal 
official can—without judicial process— 
remove from the public scene persons 
whose views are unpopular in official 
circles. 

Certainly, I do not agree with the stu- 
dent viewpoint. But I do agree with the 
Justice Department’s opinion—expressed 
to me in a letter from Assistant Attorney 
General Fred Vinson. 

In that letter, Mr. Vinson said: 

When there is a transgression of law, then 
the sanctions that attach to it are all that 
should be applied. And until charge is filed, 
the accused has had his day in court, and 
judgment of guilty rendered, he is presumed 
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innocent of violation of the law—in this case, 
of violation of Selective Service law. The 
“sit in” conduct was found to be a trespass 
under local ordinance and the sanction at- 
tached was visited on the students. But no 
such charge, trial, and finding yet has been 
made under the Selective Service Act. 


There has been a good deal of news- 
paper editorial comment on this matter 
and I ask unanimous consent that some 
of it be printed at the end of my re- 
marks. 

The first editorial is one that appeared 
in this morning’s Washington Post, com- 
menting on the case of one of the young- 
sters who recently lost his appeal to his 
local draft board. 

The other editorials largely endorse 
my position but in fairness I think this 
collection of comment should include an 
editorial from the Detroit News entitled, 
“Voltaire or Decatur?” The News picks 
Decatur. My inclination, as the paper 
notes, is toward Voltaire. 

Hopefully, these pieces may serve to 
clarify the issue for whatever colleagues 
have not had time to study it thoroughly. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 16, 
1966] 


PETTY REPRISAL 


Washington Local Draft Board No. 2 has 
decided to punish Samuel Friedman because 
that young man holds some political opin- 
ions the board considers wrongheaded. The 
board has reclassified Friedman from 2-S 
status to 1-A. Since this will probably re- 
sult in an interruption of the boy’s studies 
and induction into the armed services, it 
may, in a sense, be said to do him an injury. 
But the injury done to Friedman is negli- 
gible compared to the injury done to the 
Selective Service System. 

Evidently the draft board is without any 
awareness or comprehension of the outrage 
it has committed. Its action is a way of say- 
ing that military service is a form of penal 
servitude. And it is also an arrogation to 
itself of authority to use selective service to 
reward or punish young men in accordance 
with its own political prejudices. Congress, 
of course, never intended to let draft boards 
wield such power. 

The facts are quite clear in the Friedman 
case. In Ann Arbor, Mich., where he is a 
graduate student at the University of Michi- 
gan, he participated last October in a sit-in 
at an Ann Arbor draft board designed to 
demonstrate against American policy in 
Vietnam. Opposition to American policy is 
perfectly permissible in a free society. In- 
terfering with the normal operation of a 
draft board office is not; it was, in this case 
at most a trespass, a minor misdemeanor, 
however, for which the law has ordinary, and 
adequate remedies. 

The Department of Justice has said flatly 
that the Selective Service Act cannot be used 
“to stifle constitutionally protected expres- 
sions of views.” In a letter written to Sena- 
tor Harr last month, Assistant Attorney 
General Fred M. Vinson, Jr. said that “where 
opinion is expressed, if there is no trans- 
gression of law, then no sanctions can be 
imposed; if there is a transgression, then the 
sanctions which attach to it are all that 
should be applied.” 

This was written with the Ann Arbor dem- 
onstration precisely in mind. That the 
Washington draft board has intentionally 
sought to impose a punishment on young 
Friedman beyond the sanctions that attach 
to trespass was made altogether clear by 
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Sylvan Reichgut, Washington Selective Serv- 
ice director. He said that the board acted 
on information that Friedman was among 
students who entered the Ann Arbor draft 
board office and “actually impeded the opera- 
tion of the board.” 

It may be that the war in Vietnam will re- 
quire the induction of graduate students. 
It may even become necessary to induct un- 
dergraduates. But if such demands are to 
be made upon youth, it is imperative that 
they be made equitably and equally, without 
favoritism on the basis of a draft board’s 
whims. The Friedman case will be appealed, 
of course. The Washington board's petty re- 
prisal will have to be upset if the reputation 
of the Selective Service System for integrity 
and impartiality is to be restored. 


From the Washington (D..) Post 
Dec. 15, 1965] 


DEBASING THE DRAFT 


It is a monstrous pity that Lt. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, who did so much to make the 
Selective Service System into a respected 
instrument of democracy, should now de- 
base it into a device for punishing political 
dissent. Another of the young men who 
took part in a sit-in demonstration at Ann 
Arbor, Mich., against the war in Vietnam— 
this one a Washingtonian—has been declared 
delinquent and reclassified. Why? Re- 
classification is quicker at stopping sit-ins 
than some indictment that takes effect 6 
months later,” General Hershey explained, 
“and we haven't heard of any sit-ins since 
the one in Ann Arbor.” 

Well, General Hershey ought to know 
better than anybody else that Congress did 
not enact the selective service law to stop 
sit-ins. The sit-in at Ann Arbor may have 
breached the law, as General Hershey appears 
to think it did; if so, the perpetrators ought 
to be prosecuted and punished according to 
law. But induction into the armed services 
ought not to depend upon conformity to 
General Hershey’s standards of political 
orthodoxy. 

The general has done something much 
worse than an injustice to an individual. 
He has impaired confidence in the fairness of 
the draft. And he has threatened a funda- 
mental American freedom—freedom of ex- 
pression. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Dec. 16, 1965] 
DIRECT ACTION 


General Hershey, who was ably running 
the draft before some of the American boys 
now in Vietnam were born, has always called 
the shots as he saw them—straight from the 
shoulder, He has done no less in arguing 
that several young men who invaded an Ann 
Arbor draft board last October to stage a 
protest sit-in against the Vietnam war jeop- 
ardized, by their actions, their right to 
enjoy the continued privilege of student draft 
deferments. 

It is easy to imagine the approving reaction 
to this position among the Armed Forces in 
Vietnam. And for our part, on much the 
same grounds, we admit also to an immediate 
surge of emotional sympathy. The element 
of poetic justice is undeniable. 

But as so often is the case with direct, 
emotional action, General Hershey this time 
has gone far too far. If the draft-deferred 
sitters-in violated the law, as Selective Serv- 
ice officials allege, that is a matter for the 
courts. The participants, however, are not 
criminals or “character delinquents” as those 
terms are usually applied by draft boards. 
Nor do their actions in this instance, wrong 
as they may be, have the slightest bearing 
on their performance as students—which is 
the primary basis, after all, for their draft- 
deferred status. 
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[From the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen-Patriot, 
Dec. 21, 1965] 


Is SELECTIVE SERVICE BEING USED WRONGLY? 


A legal showdown is brewing over the right 
of draft boards to reclassify for immediate 
induction students who participate in sit-in 
demonstrations against the Vietnam war. 

Involved in the case are the University of 
Michigan students who participated in a sit- 
in in the Ann Arbor Selective Service office 
October 15. 

There is little question that the demon- 
stration interfered with the work of the se- 
lective service office. The students finally 
were hauled away, charged in municipal 
court with—and found guilty of—trespass- 
ing, fined $50 each and sentenced to 10 days 
in jail. The court’s action is being appealed. 

The case did not end there. At least 10 of 
the students have had their draft classifica- 
tion changed from 2-S (student) to 1-A 
(available for induction). 

The reclassification is tied to what Col. 
Arthur Holmes, State selective service direc- 
tor, refers to as actions which “broke the 
law and deliberately interfered with the 
board’s operation.” 

The students have many defenders, in- 
cluding the Michigan branch of the Ameri- 
can Civil Liberties Union, Senator PHILIP S. 
Hart, and the president of the University of 
Michigan. 

While not defending the actions of the 
students, their advocates insist the reclas- 
sification and induction would be a matter 
of punishment without proper trial. 

The argument is that if a Federal law has 
been broken, the students should be charged 
and tried. 

Lt. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
Director, says that it always has been his 
view that a young man who violates the se- 
lective service law “should be given the op- 
portunity to enter the Armed Forces rather 
than be prosecuted for his violation of the 
law.” 

Here is one of those cases in which the 
course to justice is not clear. It is greatly 
befogged by emotion. 

To the average American who supports the 
war in Vietnam and appreciates the sac- 
rifices being made by our men there, the 
antidraft demonstrators are a disgusting lot. 
Actual interference with the operation of the 
selective service law reems unthinkable. The 
glandular reaction to antics of such persons 
as the Ann Arbor demonstrators is: “Stick 
rifles in their hands.” 

Yet if the selective service law is to con- 
tinue to fulfill its function and hold the re- 
spect of the men affected by it, its adminis- 
tration must be above reproach. Its im- 
partiality must not be questioned. 

Somehow, using the law to punish dem- 
onstrators casts a reflection on all the men 
who have heeded the “greetings” notices with 
a proper sense of duty and loyalty. 

Moreover, we suspect that most men in 
Vietnam would prefer not to go into battle 
with men who were inducted primarily be- 
cause they participated in a demonstration 
in a draft board office. 

Now if the selective service law technically 
were violated by the demonstrators, the bet- 
ter way, it seems, would be to conduct a 
proper investigation and to prosecute under 
the law if such a course is indicated. 

True, the demonstrations distress most 
Americans. A tough reaction is natural. 
Certainly Selective Service should keep a close 
watch over registrants who are deferred as 
students. Those who are not living up to the 
letter of their deferments should be reclas- 
sified immediately. 

But reclassification in lieu of punishment 
through the courts just doesn’t seem proper. 
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[From the Charlevoix (Mich.) Courier, Dec. 
23, 1965] 
AMERICAN RIGHTS IN JEOPARDY 


Selective Service Director Lt. Gen, Lewis 
B. Hershey has come under fire from Michi- 
gan Senator PHILIP A. Hart and others for 
canceling draft deferment privileges from 
students who participated at a sit-in at the 
Ann Arbor draft board office several weeks 


ago. 

Hershey has called deferment from A-1 
status “a kind of parole.” 

“They have violated the terms of their 
parole and they have no business to have 
deferment after that,” he says flatly. 

Senator Hart insists that only the courts 
should decide whether or not the draft law 
has been violated by a sit-in. 

The old soldier in General Hershey sees 
duty to the U.S. Government as a kind of 
privilege. He claims to object as strenu- 
ously as the next fellow to the idea that 
serving one’s country via the local draft 
board is some kind of grim punishment 
visited upon the youth of the Nation by 
Congress. 

Therefore it is inconsistent for him to look 
upon deferments from service for schooling 
or any other reason as “a kind of parole.” 

We are confident that General Hershey 
has the best interests of the country at 
heart. Yet his critics have the U.S. Con- 
stitution to fall back on when they say the 
courts—not General Hershey—should inter- 
pret the intent of the draft law. 

Whether we agree with the actions of the 
demonstrators, the fact remains that they 
are still American citizens, subject to the 
protection of the Constitution and the 
courts. To allow these rights to be waived 
by arbitrary legal interpretations such as 
General Hershey’s appears to be, would be 
defeating our purpose in Vietnam. 


[From the Battle Creek (Mich.) Enquirer & 
News, Dec. 27, 1965] 


ACTION ON PROTESTS BELONGS IN COURT 


An example of the lawful and proper 
method of dealing with draft protesters was 
reported late last week. 

In New York a grand jury indicted four 
young men on charges of burning their draft 
cards at an anti-Vietnam demonstration last 
month. Unless they plead guilty to the 
charge, they will go to trial in a court of law 
and be judged innocent or guilty on the evi- 
dence presented against them. 

This is as it should be. If they have 
broken a law against willfully destroying 
draft cards, they should be held to account 
and pay the penalty. 

The grand jury's indictments and the legal 
steps that follow it are in contrast to other 
recent action taken against young men who 
have protested U.S. policy in Vietnam. In 
Ann Arbor, several youths who staged a sit- 
down in the selective service board office 
soon found their student deferment revoked 
and their classification 1-A. 

It became clear that this was no accident. 
The students were reclassified because they 
had protested. Thus, the Selective Service 
System was used as a weapon to retaliate 
against the protesters. 

However one may view protests against 
Official Government policy, there is no justi- 
fication for bypassing legal methods of deal- 
ing with protesters if they have broken laws. 
We declare to the world that we are fighting 
for freedom and against authoritarian rule 
in Vietnam. We weaken our own case when 
we adopt the methods our adversaries use to 
silence unpopular opinions. 

Senator PHILIP Hart, of Michigan, stated 
the case well in a letter to the Attorney Gen- 
eral asking an investigation of the reclassifi- 
cations, He said: “The danger here is ap- 
parent: Should a Federal official be allowed 
to decide when a law is broken and then 
proceed to punish those he has branded as 
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lawbreakers? I think the students’ opinions 
about Vietnam were invalid. But we can't 
allow our judicial system to be short- 
circuited in dealing with opinions that are 
unpopular in official circles.” 

The Vietnam protests are distressing and 
harmful, largely because they are open to 
misinterpretation by the peoples we are 
fighting. The place to handle them, when 
there is a violation of law, is in the courts, 
as is being done in New York. 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, 
Dec. 27, 1965] 
As We SEE It: HERSHEY Wovutp Do WELL 
To STUDY A PREDECESSOR 


This Nation in times of danger has al- 
ways had its brave volunteers, but it has also 
had its problems in raising troops to assure 
success. The bitter days at Valley Forge and 
George Washington’s agonizing troubles in 
maintaining the Revolutionary Army are 
etched in American history. 

Except in the method they chose, there was 
nothing new in the protest of the students 
at the University of Michigan against the 
Nation's involvement in Vietnam. They sat 
in at the Ann Arbor draft board. 

But draft officials withdrew student defer- 
ments, reclassified some of the students 1-A, 
and made them vulnerable to immediate in- 
duction. 

Such a course runs contrary to constitu- 
tional guarantees of free speech. It violates 
the rights of citizens to protest a policy they 
think wrong and it perverts the draft law. 

An increasing number of others share this 
view, among them a distinguished group of 
law school professors, Senator PHIL Harr and 
Representative GERALD Forp, of Michigan, 
and Representative EMANUEL CELLER, of New 
York. 

Both Hart and CELLER queried Lt. Gen. 
Lewis Hershey, Selective Service Chief, about 
his strained interpretation of the draft laws, 
and now Senator Harr has asked Attorney 
General Nicholas Katzenbach for an opinion. 

The Attorney General would be well ad- 
vised to hold General Hershey’s interpreta- 
tion in error. If he doesn’t, Senator HART 
and others can be expected to raise the issue 
in the Halls of Congress when it convenes in 
January, and the sort of debate that they 
would ignite is the sort of debate President 
Johnson would undoubtedly prefer to avoid. 

And if the Attorney General doesn’t advise 
General Hershey to retreat, the courts cer- 
tainly would be pressed to undertake the 
job. In the highly unlikely event the courts 
wouldn't defend the right of free speech, the 
people could be expected to insist that Con- 
gress draw a new draft law to do the job. 

The American public, which generally sup- 
ports this Nation’s goals in Vietnam although 
there’s disagreement over means to attain 
them, supports even more strongly the right 
to criticize governmental policies. And 
while the people may not be in sympathy 
with the Ann Arbor sitters-in, they will de- 
fend their rights to protest. It is a right 
which Americans throughout history have 
cherished. 

For his part, General Hershey should re- 
view his position and, in the process, should 
visit the Arlington memorial raised to an- 
other general, and read the words inscribed 
there. 

“When we assumed the soldier,” said 
George Washington, “we did not lay aside 
the citizen.” 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, Dec. 
29, 1965] 
Orr THE TARGET 

The thesis has been advanced elsewhere 
that “this country has come to a helpless 
pass if it requires a court judgment to send 
a man to fight’—an off-the-target pro- 
nouncement if we ever read one. 
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Nobody is arguing that the selective serv- 
ice law is invalid and that draft boards do 
not have the power except when armed with 
2 to induct the willing and unwilling 
alike. 

What the argument is about is the pre- 
empting by selective service officials of the 
judicial process. They have been finding 
youths guilty of civil crimes, and making 
military service a punishment. 

Establishing guilt and saying how the cul- 
prit will be penalized is strictly a court func- 
tion. If a draft board feels that some regis- 
trant has committed an offense against it, 
the board’s recourse is the nearest U.S, dis- 
trict attorney. 

If he concurs as to probable guilt, and an 
indictment follows and the defendant loses 
in court, then the board can properly decide 
whether this is a circumstance which sacri- 
fices the deferment privilege. 

If it does, however, there has been a 
fast policy switch. The last we heard, a 
criminal conviction was usually a bar to 
acceptance at the recruiting office. Now, 
seemingly, a venture into law breaking is a 
special recommendation for putting a man 
into uniform. 

It is not an image of the U.S. citizen- 
soldier which appeals to us. 


[From the Ann Arbor (Mich.) Daily, Jan. 7, 
1966] 


DRAFT STANDS MERIT PRAISE 


Two Michigan legislators are taking the 
lead in challenging the draft reclassifications 
of the 12 university students who staged a 
sit-in, with others, in October at the Ann 
Arbor draft board in protest against the war 
in Vietnam. 

Senator Pu Hart sent a letter on De- 
cember 23 to Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach requesting an investigation of 
the reclassifications—which came after Na- 
tional Selective Service Director Lewis Her- 
shey wrote the students’ local draft boards 
suggesting a review of their status—and 
asked Katzenbach's opinion on whether 
“until a change is made * * and judgment 
reached, * * * these men are presumed to be 
innocent of trespass impending the selective 
service law.” 

Ann Arbor’s Congressman WESTON VIVIAN 
has been in continuous consultation with 
the American Civil Liberties Union, the 
ACLU has been studying the complicated 
legal aspects of the selective service law, 
which now permits local draft boards, act- 
ing autonomously, to reclassify registrants, 
but gives vague criteria. If a court test does 
not clarify the law’s mention of “delin- 
quency” as a basis for reclassification, 
Vivian—who believes that the selective 
service laws should not be used to enforce 
conformity of expressed opinion or to punish 
dissent”—is prepared to consider amending 
the law itself. 

It does not take an opponent of the war 
in Vietnam—both legislators generally sup- 
port it—to perceive the dangers of the pres- 
ent situation. The Selective Service System, 
acting in a unique combination of judge, 
jury, prosecutor, and witness, apparently re- 
classified the students because they were 
“delinquent” for having “disrupted” the 
functioning of the system. Given the vague 
criteria of the selective service law and the 
equally indefinite boundary between pun- 
ishment for unlawful activity and punish- 
ment for expression of an unpopular belief, 
the process of judgment, as Senator HART'S 
letter noted, should be left to the courts— 
not the Selective Service System. 

And if “delinquency” on the basis of “dis- 
ruption” of the Selective Service System, 
with the threat to the expression of opinion 
this implies, is not clarified by the courts, 
then changes in the law should definitely be 
considered, as Congressman Vivian believes. 
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The response of both legislators to such a 
deplorable situation is, in short, admirable. 
Mark R. KILLINGSWoRTH. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 12, 1966] 


PENAL SERVITUDE 


Assistant Attorney General Fred M. Vin- 
son, Jr., in his letter to Senator PHILIP A. 
Hart, of Michigan, has produced a sound and 
sensible opinion on the use of the draft laws 
to coerce opinion. 

In two brief and unambiguous sentences he 
has stated the gist of the matter: that there 
is no transgression of the law where only a 
matter of opinion is involved and that where 
there is transgression the sanctions which 
attach to it should be applied—not the re- 
classification powers of local draft boards. 

If this were not the law, it ought to be the 
law. It would be a healthy thing if the Di- 
rector of the Selective Service System would 
now acknowledge that local draft boards 
should not use the draft law to punish either 
the expression of opinion or overt acts pun- 
ishable under other statutes. And if the 
Director cannot be persuaded to give local 
draft boards this guidance, he ought to be 
replaced with a Director who will do so. The 
Selective Service System must be safe- 
guarded, by legal interpretation and by the 
clear expression of its officials, against the 
slightest inference or remotest suggestion 
that service in the Armed Forces of the 
United States is a form of penal servitude. 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) Free Press, Jan. 
12, 1966] 


Time To RETREAT 


In military parlance there may be no such 
thing as a graceful retreat and Lt. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey, director of the draft, cer- 
tainly seems determined not to make one. 

But, clearly, this is what is called for by 
the Justice Department's statement con- 
cerning the reclassification of students who 
protest against U.S. policies in Vietnam, as 
they did not long ago by staging a sit-in at 
the Ann Arbor draft board. 

In General Hershey's view the sitters-in 
should be punished not only for trespass 
but also should be found delinquent under 
the draft law and reclassified 1-A, Sitting- 
in, to him, is no different from failing to 
Pagel for a physical exam when ordered to 

0 80. 

Of course there is a difference, and it has 
concerned this newspaper, Michigan’s Sen- 
ator Pum, Hart, other lawmakers and much 
of the country. For the effect of General 
Hershey’s heavyhanded interpretation of 
the draft laws is to stifle the protest move- 
ment; it is an infringement of free speech. 

And, as the Justice Department pointed 
out in its statement, it is an inaccurate 
reading of the draft laws. 

“As a matter of law and policy,” said the 
Department's statement, “the sanctions of 
the universal military training and service 
act cannot be used to stifle constitutionally 
protected expressions of views. In short, 
where opinion is expressed, if there is no 
transgression of law, then no sanctions can 
be imposed. If there is a transgression, then 
the sanctions which attach to it are all that 
should be applied.” 

This refers to provisions for criminal 
prosecution which General Hershey, if he had 
wanted to, could have invoked. This would 
mean a court trial in which the accused is 
given an opportunity to defend himself. 
To reclassify students was a wrong adminis- 
trative decision from which the students 
had little recourse. There is no provision 
for appeal to the courts under this procedure 
but, ultimately, only to General .Hershey 
himself. 

And this is what makes the general's re- 
action to the Justice Department’s state- 
ment all the more incredible, 
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“I have no disagreement with the Justice 
Department,” he said, proceeding immedi- 
ately to disagree. Nobody’s told me yet 
whether anyone's been intimidated on his 
beliefs, or whether there’s any argument as 
to whether these boys have interfered with 
the operation of their local draft boards. 
The fine point * * * people say if you're 
reclassifying someone, you must be punish- 
ing him * * but a classification process is 
administrative, not legal.” 

The American Civil Liberties Union in- 
tended to bring a test case of these provi- 
sions, but lawyers working on the problem 
confessed the difficulty of even getting into 
a court. Perhaps they will find a method 
and still bring a case; perhaps, after General 
Hershey reflects some more on the Justice 
Department statement, they will find such 
a case unnecessary now. 

For although graceful retreat may be im- 
possible for a crusty military man, the draft 
director seems required to manage some sort 
of withdrawal. His position has become un- 
tenable. 


[From the Wall Street Journal, Jan. 24, 1966] 
BYPASSING THE COURTS 


When the Justice Department finds it 
necessary to assert that the Selective Service 
Act cannot be used to stifle any “constitu- 
tionally protected expression of views,” such 
as student protests against U.S. policy on 
Vietnam, the public can hardly feel over- 
whelming confidence in the way the draft 
law is being administered. 

The Government's position is stated by 
Assistant Attorney General Vinson in a let- 
ter to Senator Hart. The Michigan Demo- 
crat had questioned the reclassification to 
1-A of some University of Michigan students 
who had staged a sit-in at the Ann Arbor, 
Mich., draft board offices to protest Vietnam 
policy. 

The students were found guilty of tres- 
pass, under a local ordinance, and were fined. 
Selective Service Director Hershey then de- 
clared that an existing Executive order per- 
mits the Selective Service System to reclas- 
sify anybody “found to be delinquent” under 
the act. He ruled that the student demon- 
strators were delinquent because they inter- 
fered with the local draft board's operations, 
such interference being a violation of the 
draft law. 

The Justice Department, on the other 


hand, states that no such Executive order 


exists. “Where opinion is expressed, if there 
is no transgression of law, then no sanctions 
can be imposed,” the Department's letter 
continued. “If there is a transgression, 
then the sanctions which attach to it“ —in 
this case, punishment for trespass—‘“are all 
that should be applied.” 

Although Draft Director Hershey says he 
agrees that the draft law should not be used 
to punish people for their opinions, he has 
not yet retreated from his position that the 
students broke the draft law with their 
sit-in and thus were punishable. And Mich- 
igan Selective Service officials have made it 
clear that they won't move without fresh 
orders from headquarters. 

Whatever the exact legal rules in this 
case, equity certainly demands that anyone 
accused of breaking a law get a fair trial. 
If administrators acquire the right to bypass 
the courts and assess arbitrary punishment, 
then the safety not only of draft-age youth 
but of all of us will be the less, 


[From the Detroit (Mich.) News, Dec. 27, 
1965] 


Tue DRAFT EXEMPT DEMONSTRATORS: VOLTAIRE 
OR DECATUR? 

Pur A. Hart, elected to speak for Michi- 

gan in the U.S. Senate, has challenged the 

authority of the Selective Service System. 
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He has used his office to question publicly 
the right of the system to reclassify for im- 
mediate induction a group of students con- 
victed in Ann Arbor of trespassing by staging 
a sit-in protest at their local draft board. 

Previously, the demonstrators had enjoyed 
the privilege of draft deferment for the ex- 
press purpose of applying themselves to com- 
pletion of scholastic careers. Draft Director 
Lewis B. Hershey evidently figured they were 
not fulfilling that commitment while or- 
ganizing sit-ins, milling around police sta- 
tions and appearing in the courts. 

In this shabby situation, Senator HART ac- 
cuses Hershey of being both prosecutor and 
judge and argues with a fine flavor of phrase 
for the rights of these demonstrators in a 
democracy for their day in court.” He exer- 
cises his rhetoric in a shaky cause and with 
extremely bad timing. 

On the very day he was attracting national 
attention, a court-martial convicted an Army 
lieutenant merely of marching in a protest 
parade against U.S. policy in Vietnam. He 
was sentenced to 2 years in prison and 
ordered dishonorably discharged. 

Here in brutal truth is illustrated the 
contradiction of Harr’s position. Is there to 
be one measure of allegiance for the service- 
man and another for the citizen safely home 
and at ease? In a democarcy in time of peril 
are not citizens soldiers and soldiers citizens? 
When does a constitutional right cease to be 
universal? 

On that same day, Hart was joined in the 
public prints by Representative GERALD R. 
Forp with an opaque statement that the 
Selective Service System should not be used 
for “punitive purposes,” whatever that may 
mean. 

And on that day, a News reporter was in- 
terviewing more than 40 men with broken 
bodies in the Great Lakes Naval Hospital. 
They got that way holding the line in Viet- 
nam so that people at home, like truly pur- 
poseful students, may escape war. 

They have an equal right to be heard with 
a U.S. Senator. Said Army Specialist Robert 
Simon, 23, torn by a grenade, of the demon- 
strators against the draft: 

“You won't see that sort of parading out- 
side this hospital, or there’d be a lot of 
broken crutches littering the decks.” 

The easy and fashionable way these days 
is to argue for the right of dissent and as- 
sume an intellectual level in the war debate. 
The tough way is to get in, every man to- 
gether, and march in common purpose to a 
national goal. 

There should be no prohibition against 
a citizen engaging in the “public dialog,” 
as the intellectual calls it, or the GI resort 
to traditional griping. But this country has 
come to a helpless pass if it requires a court 
judgment to send a man to fight. 

Hart says he disagrees with those who 
protest the Vietnam war policy but defends 
their right to dissent without retaliation. 
His is the fine phrase of the Frenchman, 
Voltaire: “I disapprove of what you say, but 
I will defend to the death your right to say 
it.” 

That is the paraphrased version and it’s 
wonderful, but not just now when we're be- 
ing shot at. At such a time, we prefer the 
words of an American. Said Stephen De- 
catur: “Our country. In her intercourse 
with foreign nations may she always be 
right; but our country, right or wrong.” 

We say that demonstrators and recal- 
citrants in times like these have a right to 
be heard—but not to get in the way. Draft 
deferments, it is universally believed, are 
commitments to pursue on the home front 
jobs essential to the Nation's well-being. 

If those commitments are broken, if those 
deferred impede the orderly war effort, where 
in the name of patience are the reasons for 
draft deferment? 
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1966] 


ACLU WOULD PREFER SCHURZ TO DECATUR 


To the EDITOR: 

The editorial in the Detroit News on De- 
cember 27, critical of Senator Hart and his 
defense of the right to fair treatment of war 
protestors captioned “Voltaire or Decatur?” 
would more appropriately have been cap- 
tioned “Lord Tennyson.” 

The spirit and essence of your editorial 
statement comports with Tennyson’s lines in 
“The Charge of the Light Brigade”—“Theirs 
not to reason why; theirs but to do or die.” 
This concept and philosophy, suitable for a 
totalitarian state, is hardly consistent with 
our American heritage and tradition. 

What has been of great concern to Senator 
Harr, Congressman GERALD Forp, the Amer- 
ican Civil Liberties Union and many others 
in the reclassification of the University of 
Michigan students is the fact that the Se- 
lective Service officials have based their ac- 
tion on an alleged violation of section 12A of 
the Selective Service Act—the section im- 
posing criminal penalties. 

The determination of a violation of a 
criminal law is clearly a judicial function and 
not that of the Selective Service System or 
any other executive or administrative agency. 

The News editorially expressed preference 
for Decatur’s Our country, right or wrong” 
comment as against the Voltaire philosophy 
at times such as we are now facing. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the philosophy of Congress- 
man Carl Schurz in response to Decatur, 
when he said “Our country, right or wrong, 
when right to be kept right; when wrong to 
be put right.” 

ERNEST Mazer, 
Executive Director, 
ACLU of Michigan. 


THE BUDGET OF THE SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON GOVERNMENT RESEARCH 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON GOVERN- 
MENT OPERATIONS 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the 
Senate will shortly consider the proposed 
budgets of its various committees and 
subcommittees, as recommended by the 
Senate Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Government Research of the Senate 
Committee on Government Operations, 
I want to say a few words in explanation 
of its modest budget in the amount of 
$66,000. 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research is the only subcommittee in the 
Senate which has Government-wide 
jurisdiction in the field of research and 
development being carried on by the 
various agencies and departments of the 
Federal Government. Virtually every 
major agency or department in the Fed- 
eral Government annually contracts for 
research and development. Last year 
the Federal Government spent a total of 
$15.5 billion for this purpose. The bulk 
of this figure, of course, was in the devel- 
opment field, but much of it was in basic 
research, both in the social and physical 
sciences. 

Legislative committees of the Senate 
oversee expenditures for research in their 
particular fields of responsibility. The 
Subcommittee on Government Research 
was established so that we could have a 
comprehensive overview of all of the 
research activities being carried on by 
the Federal Government. 
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Some of the very serious questions for 
which Congress must find the answers, 
suggest the fields of inquiry scheduled 
by our subcommittee. 

First. Are the large expenditures for 
research and development and the var- 
ious component research project ex- 
penditures necessary and justified? 

Second. To what extent are improved 
administrative procedures required to 
guard against or eliminate unnecessary 
or improper overlapping and duplica- 
tion among the Federal agencies? 

Third. How may we establish broad 
national policies for making value judg- 
ments on how much emphasis will be 
given to various fields of research con- 
cerned, as compared with others, and 
for the best use of our limited national 
research manpower resources? 

Fourth. How may we better provide 
for the dissemination of research results 
for governmental, institutional and in- 
dustrial use? 

Fifth. How may we be more certain 
of fairness in the distribution of Gov- 
ernment research contracts among po- 
tential research contract recipients, 
particularly institutions of higher edu- 
cation? 

There are many other serious ques- 
tions involved in the field of Govern- 
ment research, but these are some of the 
major ones which must be answered, 
and soon, if the Congress is to properly 
represent the interests of the citizens 
and taxpayers of the country. Anyone 
of these questions involves an enormous 
amount of work. 

The Subcommittee on Government 
Research, with governmentwide juris- 
diction, was established as the vehicle 
by which governmentwide answers 
might be found to these serious ques- 
tions. 

We have requested modest funds 
which will provide for one staff director, 
one secretary, and one minority counsel. 
We were able to hold down the amount 
of our budget and the number of sub- 
committee employees by the intended 
use of consultants in particular fields of 
inquiry whose technical knowledge and 
training would be available only as and 
when required, rather than full time. 

The subcommittee budget has been 
approved by the entire membership of 
the subcommittee. Members of the 
subcommittee, in addition to myself, are 
the distinguished Senator from Arkan- 
sas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], the distinguished 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. RIBI- 
corr], the distinguished Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Montoya], the distin- 
guished Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. Munpt], and the distinguished 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a letter, dated January 25, 
1966, signed by all the members of the 
subcommittee, explaining our projected 
work for this year and the need for the 
budget amount requested, be inserted in 
the Record at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I think 
it will be obvious from this explanation 
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of our subcommittee’s work and the at- 
tached letter that our budget for the 
year is small indeed in comparison to 
the good that we expect will come from 
our inquiry and study, and in compari- 
son to the enormous amount now being 
spent by the Federal Government in the 
field of research. 
EXHIBIT 1 
U.S. SENATE, COMMITTEE ON Gov- 
ERNMENT OPERATIONS, 
January 25, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN L. MCCLELLAN, 
Chairman, Committee on Government Op- 
erations, U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. CHAIRMAN: The Subcommittee 
on Government Operations created by you 
on August 20, 1965, herewith submits for the 
consideration of you and the Government 
Operations Committee a request for funds in 
the amount of $66,000 for this year’s activi- 
ties. A detailed and itemized budget request 
is attached. 

The subcommittee as authorized and di- 
rected intends to undertake intensive studies, 
including hearings into the origins of re- 
search and development programs financed 
by the departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Special emphasis will be placed on those 
programs now being carried out through 
contracts with higher educational institu- 
tions and private organizations, to determine 
the need for establishing national research 
development and manpower policies and pro- 
grams, and to encourage more effective co- 
ordination of our total governmental re- 
search effort. 

The subcommittee will be directly 
in the pursuit of one of the duties of the 
Committee on Government Operations, the 
study of the operation of Government activi- 
ties, with a view to determining their econ- 
omy and efficiency, 

The chairman of the subcommittee has 
devoted much of his time since the creation 
of the subcommittee to an intensive survey 
of prior congressional committee activities 
in the whole broad field of research. It is 
found that most of the areas have received 
passing attention but that there is a serious 
need for an intensive overview of Federal re- 
search policies. 

Although we have been able to draw very 
heavily on the resources of the Science 
Policy Division of the Library of Congress, 
especially during the period of adjournment, 
the kind of study that this subcommittee 
should undertake entails the full-time work 
of a small staff of highly competent people. 

This will enable the subcommittee to be- 
gin a review of research activity throughout 
the Federal structure, present its findings 
to the full committee, and ultimately make 
whatever recommendations its hearings and 
research seem to indicate. It will also enable 
the subcommittee to handle any pertinent 
legislation assigned to it. 

We sincerely hope that this will meet with 
your approval and be acted upon favorably 
by the committee. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frep R. Harris, 
Chairman. 
JoHN L. MCCLELLAN. 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF. 
JOSEPH M. MONTOYA. 
KARL E, MUNDT. 
MILWARD L. SIMPSON. 


INDEPENDENT BANKERS STILL CON- 
CERNED ABOUT FARM INCOME 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
Department of Agriculture has taken sev- 
eral steps recently to prevent farm 
prices from rising. This has included 
making available Commodity Credit Cor- 
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poration grain stocks on the market at 
minimum resale price levels. 

I have deplored these actions in each 
instance, although I have every sym- 
pathy for the President's efforts to con- 
trol inflation, because I do not think pres- 
sure should be brought to maintain in- 
equitably low prices. 

The farm situation has been improv- 
ing a little. But most farm prices and 
farm income are still too low. The time 
has not come for ceilings on any major 
agricultural commodities. 

My conclusion in this regard is empha- 
sized in a statement just now being cir- 
culated by the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America, in which they state 
they are still concerned about their abil- 
ity to supply agricultural credit because 
of the lack of earned income in rural 
areas. They point out also that the re- 
cent Federal Reserve Bank action in- 
creasing interest has added to farmer’s 
costs and suggest! using a mild word 
that the Reserve Board's action has cre- 
ated more problems than it solved. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to include the statement of the 
Independent Bankers Association in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF POSITION ON THE RURAL 
ECONOMY 


(By Agriculture-Rural America Committee, 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
America, adopted February 4, 1966) 

A year ago the Agriculture-Rural American 
Committee of the Independent Bankers As- 
sociation of America issued a statement 
warning that country bank loans to farmers 
were dangerously close to deterioration. The 
IBAA pointed out that since 1951 farmers 
have been using credit as a substitute for 
earned income because of depressed agircul- 
tural raw material prices. The association 
said that banks could not much longer supply 
this credit to take the place of farm income. 

Today, the association is well aware of price 
improvements in some agricultural commod- 
ities. While collateral positions are im- 
proved by higher prices for the time being, 
the association cautions that without con- 
tinued price improvement to where all agri- 
cultural commodities attain their rightful 
parity positions, farmers will continue to be 
hard pressed in meeting their financial 
obligations. 

To support its contention of a year ago 
that improved farm prices would be in the 
public interest, the IBAA reasoned as follows: 

Termination of credit availability to thou- 
sands of farmers would directly affect the 30 
percent of the population of the United 
States which lives in communities of 2,500 
and under and on the farms surrounding 
them. Collapse in the agriculture sector of 
the economy, involving nearly one-third of 
the consuming public, could only lead to total 
economic disaster in America. 

The IBAA also demonstrated that the 
elimination of 244 million farmers—a so- 
lution favored by some economists—would 
not solve the rural problem but would only 
create new probems of farmer displacement 
and urban crowding. 

The association urged that to prevent an- 
other farm-led and farm-fed depression, 
farm raw material prices be brought into 
balance with the prices of other segments 
of the economy. Because agricultural raw 
materials represent new wealth, the IBAA 
said, parity of income for farmers would ex- 
pand America’s economy to provide full em- 
Ployment, full plant capacity, balance the 
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budget and commence retirement of the na- 
tional debt. 

This position statement was made official 
association policy by the membership in a 
resolution adopted at the IBAA’s 3lst an- 
nual convention in Hollywood, Fla., last 
April. The paper was widely distributed and 
acclaimed. It was inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD no less than three times. 

The association has not withdrawn from 
the position expressed in this paper. Still 
needed is a program for agriculture that 
will assure a continuing price structure in 
balance with other segments of the economy. 

However, the picture appears somewhat 
brighter largely due to a more favorable sup- 
ply and demand situation that has improved 
prices of some farm products. 

Yet to be tested is the sweeping new Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965. The new im- 
petus being given to distributing food as a 
tool of foreign policy can help control agri- 
cultural surpluses. Much is hoped for in 
these two areas. 

Today country bankers are still concerned 
about their ability to supply the credit needs 
of rural people, and continue their concern 
for the lack of earned income in the rural 
sector. While expressing great admiration 
for the Federal Reserve Board, the committee 
believes the recent action increasing the 
maximum permissible interest rate to 5½ 
percent as an anti-inflationary measure has 
brought higher costs to the agricultural 
sector. 

This problem is of immediate concern to 
the Agriculture-Rural America Committee of 
the Independent Bankers Association of 
America. The Fed has by its action imposed 
a higher cost on a hard-pressed agriculture. 
Banks throughout the country now find it 
necessary to increase both interest paid and 
charged. We suggest that the Federal Reserve 
Board has apparently created more problems 
than it solved in raising the ceiling on in- 
terest rates. 

The fact remains that there is no basic 
long-range program for agriculture. Let 
us not be lulled into complacency by the 
moderate price increase for some agricultural 
materials. 

The Agriculture-Rural America Committee 
of the Independent Bankers Association of 
America reiterates its declaration of 1 
year ago that our economic future has been 
built on a weak foundation. We have pros- 
perity in many segments of the economy 
in this country. But it has been achieved 
at the expense of the farmers. 

We have not constructed true economic 
wealth at all, but a will-o’-the-wisp prosper- 
ity in which some segments of the economy 
have been fattened by feeding upon an- 
other. Since the land represents the begin- 
ning point of our country’s wealth, such 
prosperity can only be temporary. It will 
eventually fall of its own weight. 

The farmer remains in a state of economic 
depression because he is not getting a con- 
sistently fair price for his production. That 
is, farm product prices, on a consistent 
basis, have not been in balance with the 
prices of other segments of the economy. 

The situation has occurred not because of 
any immutable laws of economics, but be- 
cause important political and business in- 
terests have served to gain from maintain- 
ing farm produce prices at depressed levels. 

Our profit-starved rural economy has been 
dependent upon massive doses of credit 
every year since 1953. This credit will one 
day have to be repaid. When we do this we 
will deprive the market in some future years 
of the income necessary to consume our an- 
nual production at a profitable price level. 

The farmer out of necessity has been us- 
ing credit to keep his head above water. 
His borrowing always is in anticipation of 
future profits, but the sad fact remains that 
repayment often is made from liquidation 
of assets accumulated in prior years. 
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We are concerned with the manner in 
which our farm program is being adminis- 
tered in that the dumping of our farm com- 
modities and lowering of farm payments 
have reduced instead of raised the income 
of farmers. 

We repeat our recommendation that the 
Federal Government give top priority to 
farm prices. If farm prices are restored to 
relative balance with the rest of the econ- 
omy, we can achieve a huge bonus of out- 
put and income by making full use of all of 
our resources and raw material, human and 
financial. 


JET AIRPLANE LANDINGS AT WASH- 
INGTON NATIONAL AIRPORT 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
decision of the Federal Aviation Agency 
to permit jet landings at Washington's 
National Airport has aroused consider- 
able criticism from responsible citizens 
of the State of Maryland. 

As an opponent of this decision, I 
should like to call attention to a letter 
from Mr. Saul I. Stern, printed in the 
February 9 edition of the Washington 
Post. As chairman of the Maryland 
State Planning Commission, Mr. Stern 
has been a forceful advocate of compre- 
hensive planning for the Baltimore- 
Washington area. No one knows better 
than he the immense pitfalls of opening 
National Airport to jet air traffic, espe- 
cially from the standpoint of efficient re- 
gional planning. His letter to the Post 
contains a succinct, perceptive statement 
of the problem. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this letter be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter to 
the editor was ordered to be printed in 
the RECORD, as follows: 

JETS FOR NATIONAL 

While your. recent editorial persuasively 
argues the case for landing jets at National 
Airport, it contains, however, an underlying 
parochialism contrary to your general phi- 
losophy toward most regional and metropoli- 
tan affairs. 

It is a clearly established fact that the 
Washington and Baltimore metropolitan 
areas are rapidly merging into one large urban 
region at the southern anchor of our eastern 
megalopolis. In a variety of ways, these two 
great metropolitan areas share many com- 
mon problems, not the least of which is a 
balanced transportation system. 

Over the past several years I have strongly 
advocated a comprehensive regional planning 
approach for the ever-merging Washington- 
Baltimore complex. Pursuant to that easily 
demonstrable need, I have held several con- 
ferences with some of the Washington area's 
leaders. Unfortunately, these failed to pro- 
duceany tangible results although there was 
basic agreement that at least further discus- 
sions identifying and delineating the prob- 
lems should be held. 

The case of two underutilized airports 
within 40 minutes driving time of downtown 
Washington is one of many problems under- 
scoring the need for regional development 
plans. And it is difficult to ignore in such a 
plan the fact that better than half of Wash- 
ington’s population lies closer to Friendship 
Airport than to Dulles Airport. 

It appears that the Federal Aviation Agency 
has turned its back on President Johnson’s 
call for creative federalism. Its decision to 
land jets at National Airport was made with- 
out regard to total regional needs and with- 
out prior consultation of any of the govern- 
ments of the local communities affected or 
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the regional bodies responsible for compre- 
hensive planning. 

I would hope that the Washington Post, 
which has so vigorously supported balanced 
transportation systems and comprehensive 
regional planning will recognize the pitfalls 
of the FAA decision and join with us in urg- 
ing that Agency to undertake a study for the 
best usage of regional airport facilities with 
Washington and Baltimore's regional plan- 
ning bodies and representatives of the exist- 
ing airports. 


SAUL I. STERN, 
Chairman, Maryland State Planning 
Commission. 
KENSINGTON. 


MODERN AUDUBON HAILS FROM 
WEST VIRGINIA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the January 23 edition of 
the Sunday Gazette-Mail, Charleston, 
W. Va., State magazine, carried an article 
by Mr. William C. Blizzard concerning 
a modern-day Audubon who hailed from 
the Mountain State of West Virginia. 
It is not surprising that the beauties of 
nature which surrounded this young man 
in his boyhood provided inspiration for 
his career as a naturalist and artist. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ar- 
ticle be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the news- 
paper article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

(By William C. Blizzard) 


Every schoolboy knows that John James 
Audubon, who died 115 years ago, because 
the most famous painter of American birds 
and other wildlife. But few Ph. D.’s know 
that a man hailed as the modern Audubon 
(or even as his superior) was born at the 
foot of Mount McGowan in Randolph 
County, W. Va., in 1926. 

The modern painter’s name is Ray Harm. 
“I was born,” he says, “across the moun- 
tains from Kerens, between Elkins and Par- 
sons. Bickle Knob is not too far from there. 
When I was a boy, my father and I used 
to swim in the hole of water below Black- 
water Falls. The place has changed. All 
you could hear in those days, besides the 
roar of the water, was the whistling of the 
wind through the pines.” 

Ray Harm’s address is Coxs Creek, Ky., 
and he has not had a permanent address in 
the West Virginia hills for a long time. 
Harm, in fact has had few addresses of great 
permanency. An artistic Ishmael, he has 
wandered through much of the United 
States; the longest unbroken span of years 
he has resided in one place (the first 13 of 
his 39 years) were spent near his birthplace 
in West Virginia. 

The artist was not a wanderer by design. 
It just happened that way, beginning when 
he ran away from home at the age of 13, 
after his mother and father were divorced. 
Ray wound up on a horse ranch in north- 
western Nebraska, where he began a career 
which led to a rough-and-tumble youth of 
cowboying, rodeo riding, and a stretch with a 
circus. 

“I rode,” he said, “from the Garden in 
New York to the Cow Palace in San Francisco. 
With the rodeo, a young fellow usually starts 
out riding bulls and brones. There's not so 
much skill involved, and a young, strong 
cowboy has a chance of winning. Later, I 
saved my money, bought a calf-roping horse, 
and specialized in calf roping.” 

Ray Harm may be, as some admirers as- 
sert, the finest wildlife artist since Audubon. 
He is, without doubt, a press agent's dream. 
His life has been more colorful than a Van 
Gogh landscape, and he drips with talent in 
several different directions. 
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“My father was a fine violinist,” Harm told 
me, “who taught me the classics before I left 
home. During his early life, he worked as a 
sawyer around Davis, where he was born. 
But he was a sort of musical prodigy. He 
studied first at the Davis Conservatory of 
Music, and later studied somewhere in Chi- 
cago. Then he opened a music school of his 
own on the west coast and married one of 
his students.” 

The pair toured the country, playing violin 
duets, and eventually returned to West Vir- 
ginia. When I asked Ray what his father 
did after that for a living, he replied: 

“He was a herbalist. Of course, a living, 
quote, unquote, is a word for true mountain- 
eers. A lot don’t make a living—they just 
live, some right good by their own stand- 
ards.” 

His father was an amateur naturalist of 
great learning, in a nonacademic way. From 
his father, Harm not only learned music but 
also the fundamentals of natural history, a 
field which has became the most absorbing 
interest of his life. 

“Actually,” says Harm, “I consider my in- 
terest in painting secondary to my interest in 
nature.” 

Harm, incidentally, was not born with that 
surname, but took it when he was legally 
adopted in 1943 by his mother’s second hus- 
band, William M. Harm. Ray's father was 
Raymond K. Auville (he died in 1959 at 70). 

“The name is of French origin,” Ray ex- 
plains. “We think it was originally Deau- 
ville. In West Virginia, a lot of the family 
has shortened it to ‘Auvil.’ I’ve shortened 
‘Raymond’ to Ray.“ 

Ray Harm, as the artist is known today, is 
a husky, brown-eyed, dark-haired man who 
likes to wear blue jeans and a tattered shirt. 
A bit under 6 feet, and appearing much 
younger than his 39 years, he would look at 
home perched on a corral fence under a 10- 
gallon Stetson. 

Except for a series of improbable events, 
that is exactly where he would be today, just 
another cowboy separating cows from calves 
at gathering time, or a bull rider on the 
rodeo circuit. Old scars are reminders of 
that fact, for his wrists were fractured many 
times during his rodeo days, and his fingers 
have been thickened by hard work. 

But Ray Harm is an unusual man. Aside 
from his painting and his skill with string 
instruments, he has a good singing and 
speaking voice, can do rope-spinning tricks 
ala the late Will Rogers, is a field naturalist 
respected in scientific circles, does much 
noncommercial taxidermy, and has earned 
his living as a cowboy, a rodeo rider and calf 
roper, and a trainer of circus, “high school” 
horses. 

At present, as artist in residence at the 
University of Kentucky, he earns his living 
as a wildlife painter, a living he supplements 
as a naturalist and lecturer for Kentucky 
State parks, and by writing an illustrated 
column (soon to be syndicated) for the 
Louisville Times. 

Until he was 23, Ray Harm had never 
dreamed of being a professional artist, al- 
though he had made many sketches of horses 
and other animals during his cowboy and 
circus days. The idea of studying art came 
to him when he learned that, as a World 
War II veteran, he was eligible for 4 years of 
schooling under the so-called GI bill of 
rights. 

After serving for 3 years on a Navy 
destroyer, Harm was discharged from the 
service in 1946. As he had joined the Navy 
while on the rodeo circuit in Syracuse, N.Y., 
he naturally went back to cowboying, this 
time in New Mexico, when he got out of the 
Navy. He got a letter about school eligi- 
bility in late 1948, while in New Mexico. 

“I didn’t know what to do,” Harm re- 
calls. “I had gone only to the sixth grade in 
a little one-room school on the Cheat River. 
You don’t get in any college with a back- 
ground like that. But I saw an opportunity 
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to develop my artistic talent, which I hadn’t 
thought much about before.” 

Harm applied to the Cleveland Institute of 
Art for admittance, largely because his 
mother lived in that city. He was refused 
because of a lack of formal education, but 
was admitted to Cleveland’s Cooper School of 
Commercial Art. 

Harm chuckles: “I got into the institute 
of art by the back door. After my diploma 
from Cooper (he seems to have done 4 years 
work in 3, digging ditches and training horses 
at the same time), I did graduate work and 
took special courses at the institute.” 

Parenthetically, Ray warns young people 
that his lack of formal schooling has been 
and is a handicap. He is concerned that his 
present modest success might inspire youths 
with artistic learnings to mass dropouts. 
“Don’t do it,” says Ray Harm. 

Ray had married while at Cooper. After 
graduation he built a log home with his own 
hands in a wooded area outside Cleveland, 
complete with stables for the horses he loves 
to have nearby. Although he drove a truck 
by day and painted by night, his financial 
situation became impossible. So he re- 
solved to sell his home and return to New 
Mexico and the life of a cowboy. 

Shortly before he made this decision, how- 
ever, events had occurred which were dras- 
tically to shape his future. In the winter of 
1962, he had mailed two bird paintings to a 
customer in Florida, where they were seen 
by Dr. Frank Dickey, then president of the 
University of Kentucky, and Wood Hannah, 
Sr., a wealthy Louisville businessman. 

Both Dickey and Hannah were impressed. 
The latter made a trip all the way to Harm’s 
woodland cabin in Ohio, and commissioned 
the wildlife artist to do 20 watercolors of 
Kentucky birds. 

Despite this windfall, the Harms and their 
children (there were three by this time) 
could see no way to make ends meet. They 
decided to return to New Mexico, and Harm 
went to Louisville to tell Hannah that he 
would get his 20 bird prints, but they would 
have to be sent from out west. 

At this point, Wood Hannah apparently 
decided to exert what seems to be his rather 
considerable influence in Kentucky. Harm 
was introduced to former Gov. Bert Thomas 
Combs, made a Kentucky colonel, and shown 
his first football game (University of Ken- 
tucky against the University of Tennessee). 

More important, he was offered the position 
of artist in residence at the University of 
Kentucky—which he eagerly accepted—and 
the job of State parks naturalist and lec- 
turer. A group of Louisville businessmen 
formed a corporation called Ray Harm Wild- 
life Art, Inc., so that the West Virginia-born 
artist is quite literally in business. 

Ray bought himself 300 acres of forest in 
the Knobs region of Kentucky, in a spot so 
remote that he had to build his own road to 
his home. He designed that home with a 
high-vaulted, glass-enclosed living room 
which overlooks a steep bluff and 8-acre 
artificial lake. 

Harm's acreage is adjacent to a 14,000- 
acre nature preserve called the Bernheim 
Forest. The artist has official access to this 
undisturbed tract, and takes full advantage 
of the opportunity. Native wildlife of all 
sorts (except black bear) cavorts about his 
home, a Walden which Thoreau would have 
envied. 

In recent years, Harm has received as 
much as $2,100 for a single painting, al- 
though, as he says, this doesn’t amount to 
so much in terms of an hourly wage, For 
Harm is a perfectionist. His approach and 
technique are realistic in the extreme, so 
much so that a butterfly print under glass 
is easily mistaken for the insect itself. This 
approach today, when artists often avoid 
painting anything a viewer might recognize 
in reality, is, of course, unusual. 
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But for Harm, with his scientific outlook, 
it is the only possible approach to his sub- 
ject. He shrugs. 

“I'm not an esthetic person,” he says. He 
prides himself on his draftsmanship, and is 
an admirer of the technique of Dali before 
that painter became eccentric and rich, 

Harm paints his plants and animals from 
life, shooting nothing with a camera or rifle. 
In this respect he differs from the famed 
Audubon, who liked to shoot birds and bring 
them back to his studio for arrangement and 
study. 

In other respects, which are odd rather 
than significant, the lives of Harm and Au- 
dubon have certain parallels. Audubon was 
also of French descent, and started life with 
a different name from the one he made 
famous. Both artists went broke before their 
work was accepted. Audubon, like Harm, 
Was a musician. 

Kentucky is not likely to lose by sponsor- 
ing Ray Harm, nor is the publicity Kentucky 
puts out likely to overlook the Harm-Audu- 
bon comparisons. Audubon actually lived in 
Louisville (where he ran a business, after a 
fashion), and there is an Audubon State 
Park of 520 acres near Henderson, Ky. 

As I said before Ray Harm is a press agent’s 
dream, which is not bad in this harsh, com- 
mercial world. But it also seems a shame to 
connect press agentry with a man so gen- 
uine and upretentious. His story is in- 
credible enough without puffery. 

Many West Virginians will, of course, be 
disappointed that a Mountaineer has been 
recognized and honored by Kentucky instead 
of by his own State. In 1964, Harm was 
named Kentucky “Man of the Year” by Lou- 
isville TV station WHAS. Ray Harm prints 
decorate the office of Gov. Edward T. Breat- 
hitt, Jr., of Kentucky, and not the office of 
Goy. Hulett Smith, of West Virginia, al- 
though this West Virginia oversight may be 
corrected in time. 

Often, the young Ray Harm hitchiked from 
the west back to his mountain home in 
West Virginia, often asking for handouts on 
the way. His story may finally parallel, like 
Audubon’s, the situation described by Thom- 
as Seward: 


“Seven wealthy towns contend for Homer 
dead, 

Through which the living Homer begged 
his bread.” 


RESTON PRAISED L.B.J. FOR FEED 
EM, NOT FIGHT EM PROPOSAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, no 
one likes war. Even a war for freedom 
and against Communist aggression is 
sure to be unpopular when the casualties 
start rolling in and the taxes to pay for 
it start rolling up. 

Those who have to make the unpopular 
tough decisions, no matter how right, 
suffer the brunt of public criticism. The 
main target is the President. 

This country has been on such a 
Johnny-one-note Vietnam jag recently 
that these have been especially. rough 
days for the President. 

And yet the President has recently 
initiated a great program that deserves 
warm public approval and support. 

Listen to what James Reston, of the 
New York Times, wrote on February 11: 

There is a kind of Gresham’s law of 
journalism in which the bad news drives out 
the good, the negative overwhelms the posi- 
tive, and the warmakers drown out the peace- 
makers. 

Yet when the history of this postwar 
generation is written, the quiet and generous 
policies of the American Government are 
likely to stand out above its military exploits, 
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and nothing illustrates the point better than 
President Johnson's new efforts to relieve 
world hunger. 


The new, imaginative food for peace— 
food for a hungry world—is a conception 
of the President that deserves far more 
recognition and support than it has re- 
ceived in this Vietnam drenched 
atmosphere. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article to which I have referred, by James 
Reston, be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON: FIGHT Ex OR FEED "EM? 

(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, February 10.—There is a 
kind of Gresham’s law of journalism in 
which the bad news drives out the good, 
the negative overwhelms the positive, and 
the warmakers drown out the peacemakers. 

Yet when the history of this postwar gen- 
eration is written, the quiet and generous 
policies of the American Government are 
likely to stand out even above its military 
exploits, and nothing illustrates the point 
better than President Johnson’s new efforts 
to relieve world hunger. 

He is no longer thinking of the Nation's 
food surpluses as a problem but as an op- 
portunity. He is not talking now about 
taking more acreage out of production but 
of putting some of the 60 million land bank 
acres back into production, and in the proc- 
ess, he is likely to prove that this is not 
only good agricultural policy, but good for- 
eign policy and social policy at the same 
time. 

ROOSEVELT’S FORESIGHT 

Here is a field in which the United States 
has dealt consistently and generously with 
the causes of war—from the Marshall plan 
to the Johnson plan. It is just over 20 years 
ago that Franklin Roosevelt's Atlantic Char- 
ter pledge of “freedom from want” was given 
substance in the formation of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization of the United Na- 
tions, 

Since that time, the net total of U.S. eco- 
nomic aid to other countries was over $65 
billion, and in the last decade U.S. aid pro- 
grams have provided over 140 million tons 
of food for needy nations. 


THREAT OF FAMINE 


Nevertheless, world food shortages are 
greater than ever. With the human popula- 
tion increasing by 63 million every year, and 
food production not keeping up, there is a 
serious threat of famine in India and other 
developing countries, and the United Nations 
estimates are that in these countries total 
food supplies will have to increase by 103 per- 
cent by 1980 and by 261 percent by the end 
of the century to maintain even a minimum 
standard of nutrition. 

President Johnson’s food message this 
week combined a new sense of urgency and 
realism about his problem. He knows that 
peace and starvation do not go well together, 
but he is also emphasizing that this stagger- 
ing problem cannot be met for long by the 
surpluses of the advanced nations but must 
be faced by modern agriculture in the land 
of the hungry nations. 

Therefore, he is proposing expanded food 
shipments to countries where food needs are 
growing, and self-help efforts are underway; 
increased capital and technical assistance; 
expanded food production in this country; 
increased emphasis on high protein foods to 
combat malnutrition, and provision for ade- 
quate reserves to meet any world emergency. 

Aside from the humanitarian aspects, the 
social and political considerations of this 
program at home and abroad are likely to be 
considerable. Even a much larger produc- 
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tion of food in the United States will not 
stop the steady flow of people into the cities, 
but it may slow it up. Farm income is likely 
to increase, encouraging people to stay on 
the land and in the small agricultural-towns, 
and if Mr. Jefferson was right about the 
character of the American farmer and the 
wickedness of urban societies, this will be all 
to the good. 

Overseas, the most striking advantage of 
the United States in its competition with the 
Communist countries is on the land. The 
Russians have got to the moon but somehow 
they cannot get out of the hole on the earth, 
Before the war, the Soviet Union, the Com- 
munist countries of Eastern Europe and even 
continental China were exporters of food; 
now they are all importers. 

The United States is now producing its 
vast agricultural surpluses with less than 10 
percent of its people on the land while the 
Soviet Union cannot feed itself with over 50 
percent of its people on the farm. Yield per 
acre has increased by 109 percent in North 
America in the last 25 years; by only 7 per- 
cent in Asia; and these are factors in the 
world agricultural and. political revolution 
that are not likely to be overlooked by the 
leaders of the new and hungry nations. 

THE PARADOX 

All this appeals greatly to President John- 
son. He has a feeling for the land and the 
poor—having come from both—that comes 
through in his food and poverty messages 
more clearly than any others; and in em- 
phasizing them, both at home and abroad, 
he is establishing a record that may in the 
end be the symbol of his administration. 

This in a way is one of the tragedies of 
Vietnam. Sometimes we give the impression 
that we are determined to save those people 
from communism if we have to kill them in 
the process, and the controversy over this 
gets in the way of the larger interests and 
nobler concerns of the American people. 


PROPOSED GUIDELINES FOR OUT- 
DOOR ADVERTISING 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 4, the able chairman of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Public Roads [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] commented on the proposed 
guidelines for control of outdoor adver- 
tising published by the Department of 
Commerce in the Federal Register of 
January 25, 1966. The senior Senator 
from West Virginia was joined in collo- 
quy by other members of the Committee 
on Public Works, the junior Senator 
from Utah (Mr. Moss] and the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harris]. 

It is unfortunate that articles in the 
local press have interpreted the com- 
ments of these Senators as alining them 
with the outdoor advertising industry 
against the Department of Commerce 
and the Highway Beautification Act 
which the Congress passed last year. 
Members of the Committee on Public 
Works are not for or against any indus- 
try with respect to the highway beauti- 
fication legislation. Members of the 
committee are, however, for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce administering this 
legislation in accordance with the intent 
of Congress. And some of us are dis- 
turbed by the prospect that this pro- 
gram, which was strongly advanced by 
President Johnson and the First Lady, 
with the overwhelming support of the 
Congress, may be unnecessarily jeopard- 
ized by an overzealous interpretation in 
the Department of Commerce of one sec- 
tion of the act. 
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I comment on the issue at this time 
because I have received—as have other 
Senators—queries regarding the impli- 
cations of the proposed guidelines. In 
light of the intent of the Congress con- 
cerning outdoor advertising in industrial 
and commercial areas, such queries are 
understandable. 

It would be appropriate, therefore, to 
review the legislative history of this sec- 
tion of Public Law 89-285 for the guid- 
ance of Department of Commerce offi- 
cials and others who will be involved 
in the hearings to be held in the several 
States in the forthcoming months. I 
emphasize that my comments are con- 
cerned solely—as were those of the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Public Roads on February 4— 
with the proposed guidelines as they af- 
fect subsection (e) of title 131, which 
governs outdoor advertising in indus- 
trial and commercial areas. 

It will be recalled that the draft legis- 
lation originally proposed by the admin- 
istration distinguished between areas 
zoned industrial or commercial, anc un- 
zoned areas used predominantly for in- 
dustrial or commercial purposes. No 
controls were proposed for industrially 
or commercially zoned areas, while it 
was proposed that unzoned areas of 
commercial or industrial use would be 
“determined in accordance with national 
standards to be established by the 
Secretary.” 

No section of this act received more 
exhaustive attention by the Committee 
on Public Works. After 4 days of hear- 
ings on the bill and 3 days in executive 
session, the committee reported an 
amended bill which required that the 
unzoned areas would be determined “in 
accordance with provisions established 
by the legislatures of the several States, 
which shall be consistent with the pur- 
poses of this section.“ 

The last proviso of the amendment 
was accepted in committee on my mo- 
tion, and I believe then, as I believe now, 
that it would have given the Secretary 
of Commerce quite adequate authority 
to implement the act. 

As the committee report stated: 

The committee has given long and deliber- 
ate consideration to this subsection. * * * 
The basic postulate of this provision is that 
outdoor advertising is an integral part of the 
business and marketing function and an 
established segment of the national econ- 
omy; as a legitimate business, it should 
therefore be allowed to operate where other 


industrial and commercial activities are 
conducted. 


The report continued with the obser- 
vation: 


The committee notes the qualifying clause 
quoted above “which shall be consistent with 
the purpose of this section.” The purpose 
of this act is to preserve and develop the 
recreational and esthetic values of the inter- 
state and primary highway systems * * *. 
The committee is of the opinion that subsec- 
tions (b) and (c) provide the Secretary with 
adequate authority to enforce compliance 
with the purpose of the act. 


However, the argument was later ad- 
vanced by officials of the administration, 
shortly before S. 2084 was brought to the 
Senate floor, that in the process of clos- 
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ing off many areas heretofore occupied 
by outdoor advertising, the act would 
tend to enhance the value of the remain- 
ing sites in industrial and commercial 
areas. Therefore, in order to prevent 
consequent clutter in these areas, the 
administration requested an amendment 
which would authorize limited controls 
in commercial and industrial areas, 
whether zoned or unzoned. 

On September 15, 1965, the floor man- 
ager of the bill in the Senate [Mr. 
RANDOLPH] proposed the first of the ad- 
ministration amendments addressed to 
this issue. As a substitute for the com- 
mittee language, the amendment read 
as follows: 

(e) Notwithstanding any provision of this 
section, signs, displays, and devices conform- 
ing to criteria determined by the States sub- 
ject to concurrence by the Secretary concern- 
ing the lighting, size, number of signs, and 
such other requirements as may be appro- 
priate, may be erected and maintained 
within six hundred and sixty feet of the 
nearest edge of the right-of-way within 
areas adjacent to the interstate and primary 
systems which are zoned industrial or com- 
mercial under authority of State law, or 
which are not zoned under authority of 
State law but are used for industrial or 
commercial activities, which unzoned areas 
are determined by the several States subject 
to the approval of the Secretary. 


After rather lengthy debate and con- 
siderable opposition, the senior Senator 
from West Virgina requested unanimous 
consent temporarily to withdraw the 
amendment, which act was later made a 
permanent withdrawal. 

On the following day, September 16, 
the Senate floor manager received a copy 
of a letter from Secretary of Commerce, 
John T. Connor, to Representative JoHN 
C. KLUCZYNSKI, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Public Roads, explain- 
ing the purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment. The Secretary stated, in part: 

In order to prevent an unchecked prolif- 
eration which not only results in a public 
eyesore but undoubtedly impedes the effec- 
tiveness of billboard advertising, reasonable 
standards pertaining to size, spacing, and 
number of billboards would be devel- 
oped. * * * 

It is the intention of the administration 
that the regulations, insofar as they are 
consistent with the purposes of this act, 
shall be helpful to the advertising industry 
and that, for instance, standards of size 
which may be adopted would be insofar as 
possible consistent with standard size bill- 
boards in customary use. 


Viewed in the context of the events at 
that time, Mr. President, it is quite evi- 
dent that the Senate had no intention 
of giving authority to the Secretary of 
Commerce to outlaw outdoor advertising 
in industrial and commercial areas, 
whether zoned or unzoned. In his letter 
to Representative KLUCZYNSKI, Secretary 
Connor made it equally evident that he 
desired no such authority and that the 
proposed amendment would not be so 
interpreted by him. With this under- 
standing in mind, the manager of the bill 
in the Senate, the Senator from West 
Virginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] introduced on 
September 16 a modified version of the 
amendment which he had withdrawn on 
the preceding day. The substitute 
amendment, which was passed by the 
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Senate with a vote of 44 to 40, read as 
follows: 

(e) In order to promote the reasonable, 
orderly and effective display of outdoor ad- 
vertising while remaining consistent with the 
purposes of this section, signs, displays and 
devices whose size, lighting and spacing is to 
be determined by agreement between the sev- 
eral States and the Secretary, may be erected 
and maintained within six hundred and sixty 
feet of the nearest edge of the right-of-way 
within areas adjacent to the interstate and 
primary systems which are zoned industrial 
or commercial under authority of State law, 
or in unzoned commercial or industrial areas 
as may be determined by agreement between 
the several States and the Secretary: Pro- 
vided, That nothing in this subsection shall 
apply to signs as defined in section 101(c) (2). 


Mr. President, there are three signifi- 
cant differences between the amendment 
finally adopted by the Senate and the 
earlier one which was withdrawn. And 
each of these changes is important in 
terms of the congressional intent of the 
Highway Beautification Act of 1965 with 
respect to the recently announced 
“guidelines.” First, the declaration of 
purpose in the amendment acknowledged 
the legitimacy of outdoor advertising as 
a business enterprise in industrial and 
commercial areas. Second, it deleted the 
catchall phrase, “and such other require- 
ments as may be appropriate,” and 
limited control criteria to “size, lighting, 
and spacing.” And, third, it required 
both the control criteria and the desig- 
nation of unzoned areas to be “deter- 
mined by agreement between the several 
States and the Secretary.” 

I would add that this subsection was 
further amended by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which action the Senate 
concurred, to provide that the criteria of 
size, lighting, and spacing would be con- 
sistent with customary use. In present- 
ing the House bill to the Senate for final 
action, the senior Senator from West 
Virginia stated: 

Any regulations or criteria with respect to 
size, spacing, and lighting of outdoor adver- 
tising signs should, insofar as possible, be 
consistent with customary use in the indus- 
try. Therefore, I cannot perceive any valid 
objection to this particular language in the 
House-approved bill. 


Thus, Mr. President, it is apparent 
from this brief summary of the genesis 
of subsection (d) of title I of Public Law 
89-285, that both bodies of the Congress 
were quite deliberate in their aim to 
acknowledge the right of outdoor adver- 
tising to operate in commercial or indus- 
trial areas. That is not to imply that 
the industry should operate free of any 
controls. But, as the Secretary of Com- 
merce indicated, and as the Congress 
affirmed, the purpose of controls would 
be primarily to prevent undue prolifera- 
tion of signs in commercial and indus- 
trial areas and to provide for any orderly 
development of the industry. This is a 
purpose supported by a majority of the 
Senate, including the Senator from West 
Virginia and myself. 

I shall not comment on the specifics 
of the proposed guidelines for outdoor 
advertising. The senior Senator from 
West Virginia made sufficient observa- 
tions on this point in his comments on 
February 4. However, it does seem to me 
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that the proposals of the Department of 
Commerce are at variance with the leg- 
islative intent that I have summarized. 
For these reasons, the Secretary may 
wish to consider the advisability of is- 
suing a clarifying statement before in- 
stituting the hearings in the several 
States. 


A DISPATCH FROM VIETNAM PUB- 
LISHED IN THE HONOLULU AD- 
VERTISER 


Mr. INOUYE. The Honolulu Adver- 
tiser is perhaps the only metropolitan 
newspaper in the 50,000 to 100,000 cir- 
culation class with 2- full-time staff 
reporters covering the battlefronts in 
Vietnam—Bob Jones, chief of the Adver- 
tiser’s Vietnam bureau, and Bob Krause. 

Both of these men are frontline com- 
bat correspondents in the best Ernie Pyle 
tradition. On February 9, the U.S. mili- 
tary headquarters in Saigon reported 
that Bob Jones was wounded by mortar 
fragments during an operation against 
Vietcong forces. The 30-year-old re- 
porter suffered wounds in one leg, his 
back, and both hands. S. Sgt. Robert S. 
Andrade, 33, of Waimanalo, Hawaii, the 
patrol leader, was killed in the same ac- 
tion, as were several other members of 
the patrol. Despite his wounds, Bob 
Jones was able to get off a final story 
to his newspaper. I respectfully request 
that his account be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I Was BLEEDING, He Was DEAD 
(By Bob Jones) 

Cu CuI, VierNaM.—The story wasn't sup- 
pose to end that way. 

It was going to be a story of 2d Brigade 
men who lived while others were dying, or 
being shipped off to the hospital with the 
wounded. 

The patrol was almost over, and I was 
writing the story in my mind. It was going 
to be in the form of a letter to Sgt. Boyd 
Andrade, of the Honolulu Police Department, 
and Lt. Sonny Andrade, of the Kailua Fire 
Department, and to Mrs. Robert S. Andrade, 
of Waimanalo, and her five kids. 

“Army S. Sgt. Robert S. Andrade,” the story 
was going in my mind, “looks to me like the 
kind of GI who has a sixth sense amid the 
confusion of battle to keep himself and his 
men alive.” 

Andrade, a former Iolani school football 
player, was a squad leader with C Company 
of the ist Battalion, Wolfhounds. Between 
C and A Companies, there had been more 
than 50 casualties in 3 days of trying to flush 
the Vietcong out of a jungle enclave they call 
Taro Village. 

I teamed up with Andrade’s squad to do 
a profile piece on him. 

He had the reputation of being one of the 
bestin the business over here. 

A few days earlier, three of his men had 
been hit by a grenade, but he rallied his 
squad and took the sniper bunker. Another 
of his men froze on the ground in fear, and 
Andrade had dragged the man 100 yards 
using an ammo sling wrapped around the 
man’s arm, 

“Sure, I get scared,” he told me out there 
in the jungle, “but mostly when we are 
pinned down by snipers and can't see who's 
shooting at us.” 

I had taken about 15 pictures of him that 
day (Thursday) and he had pulled out his 
wallet and showed me pictures of his wife, 
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and two of his kids under a Christmas tree 
in his two-story Waimanalo home. 

Well, that’s the way the story should have 
gone. As I said, the patrol was almost over. 
It was 2 p.m. 

We were sitting waiting for the order to 
make the final push. 

Andrade had just given me a can of fruit 
cocktail from his C-rations, and I was making 
notes on how his squad had been better than 
90 percent of the units I have been with. 

Then there was a dull but overpowering 
explosion. For a few seconds I lost my sight 
and hearing. But there was the familiar 
smell of powder choking out the rest of the 
air. 


I was on the ground, and bleeding from 
the hand, back, and leg. 

I crawled over to a young Army movie 
photographer from Fort Shafter, Hawaii. He 
was dead, His camera lay in the settling dirt. 

Andrade, who had been sitting there with 
his knee touching mine, was on his back, 
and although I know nothing about medi- 
cine, I had the feeling there was nothing I 
could do for him. 

If you have never heard the moans and 
the “Oh Gods” that come from the lips of 
the men who are dying, consider yourself 
lucky. You would never erase it from your 
mind. 

There was a youngster who had both his 
legs blown off. Another lay with his body 
ripped open and moaned, “Oh, my God, I’m 
dying, I’m dying.” 

There weren't enough medics or bandages 
to go around. 

A lieutenant who was the mortar forward 
observer came up and said it apparently was 
a short round from our own 2d Brigade that 
hit us. (The 25th Division public informa- 
tion office at Schofield yesterday said that 
the lieutenant was wrong and that Sergeant 
Andrade was killed “by hostile small-arms 
fire.” The PIO said that the round of mortar 
fire may have been American made, but that 
it definitely was fired by the Vietcong.) 

They covered up four bodies with rubber 
ponchoes there in the jungle. Those still 
alive crawled, or were dragged to a clearing. 

A medical evacuation helicopter and ar- 
mored personnel carriers came in to get us 
out. 

The doctors in Saigon said I took seven 
pleces of shrapnel in the back and legs, and 
one fragment had fractured a finger. 

I consider myself the luckiest guy on earth. 

Just before I went into the operating room, 
they told me Sergeant Andrade had died on 
his way to the hospital. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S FOOD-FOR- 
FREEDOM PROGRAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I be- 
lieve that President Johnson’s recent call 
for a 5-year war on world hunger can be- 
come the most important single initia- 
tive of his administration. 

The President has previously chal- 
lenged us to eradicate poverty in our 


own society. Now he calls upon Amer- 


icans to join with the people of other 
countries to eradicate the most serious 
enemy of mankind—human hunger. 
An excellent summary of the Presi- 
dent’s challenge was carried by the 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion radio broadcast on Friday, February 
11. M. W. Thatcher, general manager of 
GTA, has long been in the forefront of 
efforts to make greater use abroad of our 
agricultural abundance and know-how. 
Mr. Thatcher believes that the adminis- 
tration has “come up with the one thing 
that can lead the world along the short- 
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est road to peace—food to feed the 
hungry.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the text of the GTA broadcast 
referred to be printed at this point in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text of 
the broadcast was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

GTA Darry Raprio ROUNDUP 


As you know by now, President Johnson 
has asked Congress to approve an American 
5-year world war on hunger. Congress may 
give the President all that he asks—or 
more—or less. 

This is clear: The United States of Amer- 
ica will offer its open hand bearing bread 
to help the young nations and the troubled 
nations of the world conquer hunger. Long 
years of effort by dedicated national leaders 
in this country are bearing fruit. This is 
what Senator McGovern has sought and 
Vice President HumpHrey and Senator 
Monpazz, just to name some of the origi- 
nators and strongest advocates of food for 
peace. On the farm front your own M. W. 
Thatcher, general manager of GTA, is one 
of the great leaders of the policy of abun- 
dance for peace from the good earth. Food 
for freedom, a program begun by Mr. That- 
cher in the fall of 1942, was the first of 
its kind. 

And today Mr. Thatcher said: “This is a 
great program, a truly magnificent contri- 
bution to peace and prosperity. I know our 
farmers will answer the challenge to produce 
more food. I know that the President and 
Mr. HumpnHery and our other top officials in 
Washington are troubled by many immense 
problems in the world today, but here they 
have come up with the one thing that can 
lead the world along the shortest road to 
peace—food to feed the hungry.” 

Now, just what does the President’s war 
on hunger program include? 

First, he called for more food production 
by U.S. farmers—not all-out production, 
but a regulated increase. Already programs 
for 1966 have been adjusted to get more 
wheat, soybeans, rice, and malting barley. 

Second, it looks like the Nation will final- 
ly get a stabilized food reserve. 

Third, food aid will not be limited to 
merely surplus products. Commodity Credit 
Corporation would be authorized to buy 
what is needed in the open market. 

Fourth, the nations that receive food aid 
would also be helped to increase their own 
food production. They will be aided and 
urged to help themselves. 

Fifth, voluntary relief agencies, churches, 
and charities will continue to receive farm 
products for their programs. 

The President said that he wants this 
Nation to return to production as many re- 
serve acres as may be needed in the critical 
race between food and people, “but not to 
produce unwanted surpluses and not to sup- 
plant the efforts of other nations to develop 
their own agricultural economies.” 

Well, that’s a short and fast summary of 
a big program, but it is the essence of what 
President Johnson recommended to Con- 
gress. 

At the same time that President Johnson 
made his announcement, USDA made its 
move to get more soybean production. 
Farmers will be able this year to plant all 
of their feed grain base to soybeans if they 
so desire, but must maintain their conserv- 
ing base and minimum diversion of 20 per- 
cent. For example, the corn farmer who 
signs up and elects to substitute soybeans 
for corn will still get the loan plus pay- 
ment (30 cents a bushel) on projected corn 
yield on one-half of his base, even though 
he grows beans instead of corn. 
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These changes are coming almost too fast 
to keep up with, so once again sharpen your 
pencils, figure the best program for your 
farm, and be sure you check out with your 
county ASCS office. 


UPI REPORT SHOWS U.S. AID FAILS 
TO REACH MOST PEASANTS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President last 
Thursday I spoke at length on the floor 
of the Senate in support of a stepped-up 
program of school and farm aid and land 
reform for South Vietnam. 

I contended that the facts show elo- 
quently that we are talking a good fight 
in this regard but that we are doing 
pathetically little. I also contended that 
if we are to win our way to peaceful ne- 
gotiations that will permit an independ- 
ent decision by the people of South Viet- 
nam that we must do more—far more. 

Recently Michael Malloy, writing from 
Saigon for the United Press Interna- 
tional, documented the point I made last 
Thursday in an excellent article that ap- 
peared in the Milwaukee Journal. I ask 
unanimous consent that this article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


U.S. Am Farms To Reacw Most PEASANTS IN 
VIETNAM 


(By Michael T. Malloy) 


SAIGON, VIETNAM.—The American aid pro- 
gram to South Vietnam is the biggest and 
most expensive in the world. But there is 
little evidence to show that this has done 
much to win the peasantry away from the 
Vietcong. 

There is much to be proud of in the Amer- 
ican efforts. And politicians from both 
America and South Vietnam have insisted 
for years that the war for the hearts and 
minds of the people is just as important as 
the war to kill Vietcong. 

This was reafirmed again in the Declara- 
tion of Honolulu, just adopted by President 
Johnson and the military rulers of South 
Vietnam. 

But compared to the mountain of re- 
sources applied to killing the Vietcong, only 
a molehill of men and money goes into the 
silent war for the hearts and minds of the 
peasants. 


THREE MILLION PIGS GROWING 


And the resources of doctors, schoolrooms, 
and fatter pigs are barely enough to keep 
the Vietnamese standard of living from go- 
ing backward under the pressures of an ex- 
panding war. 

Carl Van Haeften, of Santa Cruz, Calif., is 
proud of the fact that about 3 million York- 
shire pigs are growing fat on Vietnamese 
farms, thanks to the aid mission's agricul- 
ture division, which he heads. 

But the fat, new pigs cannot get to mar- 
ket over the mined roads and blasted 
bridges, so South Vietnam is importing ship- 
loads of pigs for the first time in many years. 

There is a sad repetition of these para- 
doxes in other fields. 

Carl Winer, of Albion, N.Y., is proud of the 
schools he builds and the teachers he trains 
as the head of the aid mission’s education 
division. But sometimes the war destroys 
as Winer builds. 

The worst example was the year of 1963, 
when the aid mission built 1,820 classrooms 
and trained 1,260 teachers. The education 
ministry checked the next year and found it 
had fewer schools and teachers than it did 
in 1963. 

The United States and its allies have sent 
teams of skilled surgeons into provinces 
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where most of the peasants have never seen 
a doctor before. But surgeons like Dr. 
George Love, of Ogden, Utah, reports that up 
to 90 percent of their patients are victims of 
land mines, hand grenades, mortars, and 
bombs, 

Dr. Lowe’s experience is a miniature of the 
problem which faces the whole aid program. 
Most of its efforts must go to repairing the 
ravages of war, rather than improving the 
life of the people. 

To begin with, the 627 American aid offi- 
cials are overwhelmed by the presence of 
197,000 American fighting men. The sol- 
diers of the shooting war outnumber them 
by 300 to 1. Their artillery, bombs, and 
napalm join with Vietcong terrorists to make 
life miserable and dangerous in much of the 
countryside, 

The military machine gobbles up so much 
money and manpower that most of the aid 
program is simply an attempt to catch up 
with inflation and food shortages brought on 
by the war effort. 


BULK FOR IMPORTS 


Out of $326.6 million spent on economic 
aid in the last fiscal year, for instance, only 
$103.8 million actually went to development 
programs like health and agriculture. The 
bulk of the money was used to import grain 
and goods to make up for war caused infla- 
tion and food shortages. 

Military expenditures and demand for la- 
bor have created boom conditions in the 
cities. Prices have shot up more than 50 
percent but wages have not kept pace. 
Urban unemployment has been wiped out 
and the imported goods make the city folk 
more prosperous than ever before. America 
sends cheap rice to keep food prices stable. 

But three-quarters of South Vietnam’s 
people are peasants, and only a fraction of 
these peasants actually get any benefit out 
of the American aid program. All they see 
of their Government is its mailed fist: Bombs, 
artillery, napalm, and “search and destroy” 
campaigns. 

The contrast between the suffering farm- 
ers and the booming cities is partly inten- 
tional. Although officials do not like to talk 
about it publicly, American strategy is pres- 
ently intended to force the peasants to take 
sides or suffer the consequences. 

“They can come to the Government or they 
can go join the Vietcong, but they can’t re- 
main neutral and indifferent,” a high rank- 
ing American spokesman explained. 

The Province of Long An, for instance, 
has 585 hamlets. American aid goes only 
to the 76 hamlets which are considered paci- 
fied and the rest of the countryside is 
written off as enemy territory. Police con- 
fiscate rice, salt, sugar, and medicine bound 
for these villages. 

This kind of economic warfare is intended 
to keep food and supplies away from the 
Vietcong. But it also means that life is 
going from bad to worse for at least half 
of the population of South Vietnam. 

The benefits of American aid go first to 
the city people, who have always been pro- 
government, and second to the secure vil- 
lages, which have never been pro-Vietcong. 
The peasants in the insecure areas are un- 
touched by the battle for their hearts and 
minds. 


LOCAL SCHOOL BOARD ROUTINE 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I wish 
to reemphasize my strong support for 
the Teacher Corps and urge speedy pas- 
sage of the appropriation bill to finance 
it. 

The local school boards of this Nation 
are now finishing up plans for the 1966- 
67 school year. They will complete their 
budgets—that is, allocate money for sup- 
plies, equipment, personnel—by early 
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spring. By late spring the school boards 
will be taking the 1966-67 plans to their 
local citizens. 

Unless the school districts know—on 
a district-by-district, person-by-person 
basis—just what the National Teacher 
Corps is all about, its purpose, its plans, 
its potentialities, and in fact where on 
earth to write for more information, 
there is little chance that local school dis- 
tricts will be asking for the teachers they 
so desperately need for the 1966-67 
school opening. 

Prompt action on this appropriation, 
therefore, is urgent. 


INDUSTRIAL AIR POLLUTION 


Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, an out- 
standing example of the increasing at- 
tention which is being given to the prob- 
lem of industrial air pollution control 
and abatement appeared in the October 
1965 issue of Factory magazine. In a 
very thoughtful and most comprehensive 
article entitled “Industrial Air Pollu- 
tion,” Factory has examined four facets 
of the air pollution problem: 

First. What is being done about it in 
terms of Federal, State, and local legis- 
lation and in terms of private initiative? 

Second. What constitutes an indus- 
trial air pollutant, where it comes from, 
and what its harmful effects are? 

Third. The various methods, processes, 
and equipment which different indus- 
tries have used to clean the air. 

Fourth. How industry may choose the 
right air pollution control system and 
what it will cost. 

In this study Factory reaches some in- 
teresting conclusions which seem well 
worth pondering. It recommends re- 
search to improve control equipment 
with an eye to lowering costs, to dispos- 
ing of collected solids, and to developing 
useful byproducts. Factory also sug- 
gests tougher penalties for persistent 
violators of pollution codes, increased fi- 
nancial assistance for small plants, and 
practical local codes for small communi- 
ties as well as for big cities. 

Mr. President, I would like to com- 
mend the staff of Factory magazine for 
its constructive approach to educating 
industry about the problems of and so- 
lutions to industrial air pollution. I ask 
unanimous consent that the editorial 
which accompanies this fine article be 
inserted in the Record at this point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Can INDUSTRY AFFORD Not To BE a 
PUBLIC NUISANCE? 

Smoke. Smell. Slop. Dust. Noise. Eye- 
sores. This is the face that 6 out of 10 man- 
ufacturing plants show to the public. And 
the public is slowly building up to a big burn 
about it. Rightly so, we think. In this age 
of engineering advance, irritating or un- 
sightly plant effluent seems technically in- 
excusable. Only an economic argument de- 
serves the public ear. But industry in gen- 
eral hasn’t been talking very persuasively. 

All too often industry evades the issue. 
Typically, it has replied to public criticism 
with such banal and arrogant comments as: 
“That’s a million-dollar smell,” or “when 
that smoke clears up, you'll have a depres- 
sion,” or “if you don't like it, we'll take our 
payroll elsewhere.” Official denials to the 
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contrary, a plant knows when it is becoming 
a public nuisance. But it also knows that 
the cost of curtailment is, more often than 
not, downright prohibitive. And, regardless 
of what the plant might like to do, it simply 
can’t afford to reform if others don’t. 

The high cost of nuisance abatement, like 
any other cost, is ultimately paid by the 
consumer. This is one fact that industry 
must hammer home. But in the meantime, 
such costs are siphoned off from a company’s 
current profits. To expect a plant in one 
community to add significantly to its cost 
while other similar plants elsewhere do not, 
would create economic anarchy. On the 
other hand, widespread or impulsive legis- 
lation would knock many marginal com- 
panies out of the market entirely. The rich 
and wise companies would persevere. The 
poor and struggling plants would fail. This 
is another fact the public must be made 
aware of. 

The ultimate solution to nuisance abate- 
ment, we believe, lies in four related meas- 
ures: 

1. Education of the public as to the price 
it must pay—directly or indirectly for elim- 
ination of these industrial nuisances. 

2. A national planning program jointly 
supported by industry and by Federal and 
State Governments. 

3. Federal legislation based upon this plan- 
ning and characterized by progressive in- 
tensification of restrictions. 

4. Vigorous development by industry of 
less costly and more effective equipment for 
preventing or containing these nuisances. 

L. R. BITTIE, 
Editor in Chief. 


PAINTINGS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, recently the Westinghouse 
Broadcasting Co., Inc., in cooperation 
with the White House, produced a color 
film entitled “Paintings in the White 
House.” This program which has been 
shown on some television stations 
throughout the country describes our 
Nation’s history through the art now 
exhibited in the Executive Mansion. It 
is a movie which has receive highly 
favorable comments for its artistic merit 
and is devoid of commercialism. 

A copy of the film is being loaned. to 
the Senate and I have made arrange- 
ments for two screenings, one at 12 
noon and one at 1 pm. on Friday, 
February 18, 1966, in the auditorium of 
the new Senate Office Building. 

In behalf of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, an invitation is ex- 
tended to all Senators and their staffs 
and other Senate employees whose 
schedule permits to attend one of the 
scheduled showings of this beautiful 


MAUI NO KA OI 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, resi- 
dents of the island of Maui have a say- 
ing, “Maui No Ka Oi,” which means 
Maui is the best, the best of all the lovely 
islands in the Hawaiian chain. 

The mayor of Maui County, which also 
includes the islands of Lanai and Molo- 
kai, and two unpopulated islands, is Mr. 
Eddie Tam, one of Hawaii’s greatest am- 
bassadors of goodwill, 16 years mayor of 
Maul County and 22 years in public office. 
wae record is unmatched in the State of 

wal. 
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The Malayan Times recently pub- 
lished a story about Mayor Eddie Tam, 
a man who has carried Hawaii’s mes- 
sage of aloha and goodwill to many na- 
tions. May I respectfully request that 
the article be printed in the RECORD? i 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DYNAMIC EDDIE TAM GOVERNS FIVE HAWAIIAN 
ISLES 


With his neck outstretched to see over the 
steering wheel of his limousine, Maui Coun- 
ty's Chinese-American Mayor Eddie Tam 
drove up to his personal covered parking 
stall at the County Building, Wailuku, Maui, 
county seat of five Hawaiian islands. 

He didn’t so much as glance at the mynah 
birds chirping on the lawn, or the green-clad 
crags of the towering West Maui mountains, 
as he walked from his car to his carpeted, 
air-conditioned office. It was Friday, and 
much was on his mind. 

Two Fridays a month Mayor Tam calls to 
order the eight members of the Maui County 
Board of Supervisors. Three members are of 
Japanese ancestry, one Korean, one Puerto 
Rican, one Filipino, one Hawallan-German 
and one Puerto Rican-Caucasian. 

Three of the county's islands are popu- 
lated: Maui, the Valley Isle, 36,487; Molokai, 
the Friendly Isle, 5,825, and Lanai, the Pine- 
apple Island, 3,037. Maui County occupies 
1,159 square miles. 

For more than 22 consecutive years 
“Friendly Eddie“ has been in public office, 
16 of them as mayor. 

“I have learned and followed somewhat of 
a unique philosophy,” Mayor Tam said. 
“What a man does for himself dies with him; 
what a man does for his community lives 
forever.” 

FARMER 


The five-foot, five-inch, 152-pound mayor 
was born in November 25, 1899, at Makawao, 
Maui, the son of Tam Hong and Jeng Kiu, 
who emigrated to Maui in the late 1800's from 
Sam Chau village in China. Mayor Tam’s 
father worked as a blacksmith, carpenter, 
and farmer in Makawao. His 96-year-old 
mother now lives in Kula Sanatorium, Maui. 

Mayor Tam is the eldest of three children. 
His brother, William K. Tam, is assistant 
manager of a Honolulu branch of the First 
National Bank of Hawaii, and he has a sister. 

He married Lily Hisae Morimoto in Wailu- 
ku on December 31, 1948, shortly after being 
elected to his first 2-year term as mayor. 
On November 4, 1964, he was reelected to his 
ninth consecutive term. 

Mayor Tam received his early education at 
Makawao and Wailuku elementary schools. 
Upon graduation from St. Anthony Boys’ 
School, Wailuku, in 1916, the former Maui 
tennis champion began his career with the 
Baldwin Bank in Kahului, Maui. For 10 
years he served in various capacities, as clerk, 
collector, bookkeeper, and secretary. 

RESTAURANT 

Leaving the bank in 1927, Mayor Tam was 
employed as office manager, bookkeeper, and 
secretary to a Maui State senator. In addi- 
tion, he was agent for a Honolulu brokerage 
firm. From 1945 to 1948 he operated a 
restaurant on Maui. 

In 1942 he entered the political arena for 
the first time, and was elected to the board 
of supervisors as a Republican. He was re- 
elected as a Democrat in 1944, and continued 
to serve on that body until elected mayor. 

The mayor played a major role in estab- 
lishing and expanding tourism as a major 
industry on Maui. 

Three luxury hotels and the championship 
Kaanapail Golf Course, scene of the 1964 
Canada Cup and International Golf matches 
now attract tourists. The hotels are lib- 
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erally spaced to comply with a rigid master 
plan designed to preserve the esthetic 
beauty of the area. 

The mayor of Maui was among those in- 
strumental in attracting the Canada Cup 
matches to Maui. 


HARMONY 


“It is only fitting that golfers from all parts 
of the world come to compete in friendship 
on Maui, where several races work and play 
together in harmony,” Mayor Tam said. 

Mayor Tam’s enthusiasms draw attention 
wherever he goes. Wayne Tanaka, sports 
editor of the Maui News, described Mayor 
Tam on the golf course, the day before the 
Canada Cup tournament: 

Friendly Eddie’ Tam, who got the big- 
gest applause at the ‘meet the teams din- 
ner,“ drew as many raves as Palmer and 
Nicklaus on the course. You couldn’t miss 
him in his red and yellow outfit. His back- 
lash swing and backhanded putting were as 
talked about as the booming drives of the 
‘big boys?” 

During the summer of 1964 the mayor was 
invited to represent the State of Hawaii at 
the annual Kelowna Regetta in British Co- 
Tumbia. 

“We in Maui County have much to be 
proud of,” Mayor Tam said. “We have the 
largest dormant volcano, the largest sugar 
plantation, the most and best beaches, and 
the only roadways in the world where you 
can drive from sea level to 10,000-foot eleva- 
tion by traversing a distance of 40 miles. 

“And that’s not all,” Mayor Tam continued. 
“We have the largest stand of eucalyptus 
trees in the Nation, the first capital of the 
Sandwich Islands, and the clearest astrophy- 
sical ‘window’ in the world at Science City 
atop Haleakala. 


“RANCHES 


“But it doesn’t end there. We have one 
of the finest golf courses in the world, the 
largest banyan tree in the Nation, probably 
the tallest hardwood tree. Haleakala Na- 
tional Park, one of the largest ranches and 
the principal base for the deep-sea drilling 
Project Mohole which will enhance our sci- 
ence industry. 

"I may be prejudiced, but I think we have 
the most efficient county government in the 
United States, the most beautiful tropical 
valley in the world at Iao, the most ideal 
climate and variety of climate in the world, 
and the friendliest and most hospitable peo- 
ple in the world. 

“But what we are more proud of than 
anything else is the ability of all our differ- 
ent races to work and live together in har- 
mony. Here in Maui County, ‘aloha’ is more 
than just a word; it’s a way of life.” 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR FOR USS. 
FOREST SERVICE RETIRES 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, retirement has caught up with 
one of our Nation’s most able and dedi- 
cated public servants. After 38 years of 
devoted public service, Dr. V. L. Harper 
has left his position as Deputy Chief of 
the Forest Service in the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Dr. Harper began his career with the 
Forest Service in 1927 in the piney woods 
of north Florida. His personal interest 
and work on gum naval stores and on 
the growing and producing of southern 
pines is refiected in the improved econ- 
omy of the southern pine country. 

Dr. Harper has held a number of posi- 
tions in the South, in the Northeast, and 
here in Washington, each increasingly 
complex and demanding. He served, 
with great distinction, as director of the 
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Northern Forest Experiment Station at 
Upper Darby, Pa., during 1945-51. 

Since 1951, Dr. Harper has been Dep- 
uty Chief in Charge of Research for the 
Forest Service. During his years in this 
post, until his recent retirement, many of 
us brushed shoulders with this fine scien- 
tist and gentleman. Dr. Harper always 
demonstrated rare foresight and vision in 
the programs he planned and developed. 
His testimony before Senate committees 
was always outstanding in its depth and 
clarity; his knowledge of technical de- 
tails of the Nation’s forestry problems, 
and the Forest Service proposals to solve 
these problems, was always remarkable, 
in my opinion. His honesty, sincerity, 
and integrity were above reproach. 

The impact which this learned and 
devoted man has had upon our Nation 
and its natural resources has been very 
great. Naturally, I am most intimately 
acquainted with accomplishments of the 
Forest Service research program in my 
own State of West Virginia. Dr. Harper 
early saw the need—and brought it to 
the attention of the Congress—to find 
ways to improve our Appalachian moun- 
tain timber and water resources. He 
played a key role in developing a labora- 
tory and assembling a team of topnotch 
scientists at Princeton, W. Va., to study 
these problems. He visualized the need 
for utilization and marketing research 
for our valuable mountain hardwoods, 
and diligently sought the will of the 
Congress in constructing the necessary 
facilities, staffing with the proper. spe- 
cialists, and conducting efficient research 
at Princeton. More recently, he had a 
great deal to do with the development of 
a forest engineering research complex in 
cooperation with our fine University at 
Morgantown. I am sure that many of 
my colleagues here in the Senate could 
cite similar accomplishments that have 
benefited the economy and development 
of their own States, benefits derived from 
the knowledge gleaned from Forest Serv- 
ice Research in the management, pro- 
tection, and use of forest resources. 

Dr. Harper’s influence and eminence 
have spread beyond the shores of the 
United States. In his forestry research 
field, he has long been recognized as a 
world leader. He has represented the 
United States in the Food and Agricul- 
tural Organization of the United Nations. 
He chaired the executive committee for 
the Fifth World Forestry Congress in 
Seattle, Wash., in 1960. And, although 
he is retired from the Forest Service, he 
will still play a top role in the Sixth 
World Forestry Congress in Madrid, 
Spain, this coming summer. 

Iam happy to say that Dr. Harper’s in- 
fluence on forestry research at home and 
abroad will not be lost. He has trained a 
highly capable and respected staff of re- 
search administrators and. scientists to 
carry this vital program forward: Dr. 
George M. Jemison, who served as Les 
Harper’s Associate Deputy Chief for the 
past 8 years, has just been appointed 
Deputy Chief in Charge of Research for 
the Forest Service. I have every reason 
to believe that Dr. Jemison and his staff 
will continue to give the same fine full 
measure of service to the American 
people. 
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My distinguished colleague, Senator 
JOHN STENNIS, the junior Senator from 
Mississippi, expressed my feelings and, I 
am certain, the feelings of many of you, 
in his speech before this body on April 13, 
last year. I want to paraphrase Senator 
STENNIS’ appraisal of Dr. Harper. 

This man has rendered outstanding 
worldwide leadership in his field. He 
has contributed a great deal to our for- 
estry, to industry, and to our great Na- 
tion. Certainly, he is the personification 
of a truly dedicated public servant, out- 
standing in a great profession. 

I, too, congratulate Dr. Harper on his 
record and excellence as a public servant. 
I, too, commend his entire staff and as- 
sociates for their splendid work in the 
past. I exhort them to continue along 
the paths of diligence and excellence 
which Dr. Harper so ably exemplified 
and which seem to characterize the work 
of the Forest Service generally. 


THE PURITAN ETHIC AND THE 
SPIRIT OF AMERICAN DEMOC- 
RACY 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
am indebted to Dr. Lowell R. Ditzen, 
executive secretary of the Council for the 
National Presbyterian Church and 
Center of Washington, D.C., for a copy 
of the book entitled “Calvinism and the 
Political Order,” which is a compilation 
of essays prepared for the Woodrow Wil- 
son Lectureship of the Washington orga- 
nization which Dr. Ditzen so ably heads. 

As an evidence of the value of these 
essays to current problems of material- 
ism, organized crime, juvenile delin- 
quency, and the lack of genuine patriot- 
ism among some of the younger genera- 
tion, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp at this point, an 
excerpt from the lecture by Dr. Sydney E. 
Ahlstrom entitled “The Puritan Ethic 
and the Spirit of American Democracy.” 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
from the lecture was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PURITANISM AND CIVIC RESPONSIBILITY 

The first desire of the chief leaders, great- 
est exemplars, and most characteristic 
spokesmen of New England's early holy com- 
monwealths was for true churches wherein 
God’s word would be rightly preached and 
wherein his ordinances would be rightly ad- 
ministered to those for whom God intended 
them. They emigrated from England and 
founded governments that would foster and 
protect such churches. We do well, there- 
fore, to search out the consequences for 
American democracy of this primary Puritan 
concern; and this leads us not so much to 
new political theories or new institutions 
(though life on the New World frontier 
would lead to innovations in both areas) as 
to a new kind of civic ethos or moral climate. 
It is upon the spirit of American democracy 
that puritanism worked its most direct and 
powerful effects; and if we look to the cen- 
ter of the Puritan faith, we may perceive the 
springs of its peculiar power to hold per- 
sonal values, to gird the citizen or magistrate 
for his work, to arouse and maintain his 
sense of civic duty, to intensify his deter- 
mination to live responsibly before and un- 
der the law, and to make him aware that 
neither individual men, nor groups of men, 
nor even nations were above the law or were 
laws unto themselves. These were the areas 
where puritanism made its profoundest con- 
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tributions both in England and in America, 
In these areas, moreover, Puritan nurture 
continued to have powerful shaping effect 
on succeeding generations even after the 
original standards were relaxed. 

The special moral or civic qualities of 
American democracy have been commented 
upon by many keen observers, though few 
have sought a historical explanation of what 
they saw. Consider first the commentary of 
Francis Grund (1798-1863), who emigrated 
from Austria to the United States in 1827. 
He published a very important book on “The 
Americans in Their Moral, Social, and Polit- 
ical Relations” in 1837, and his “Aristocracy 
in America,” 2 years later. In the latter he 
reflects on one occasion that the bright 
points of the New Englander’s character 
are best seen in his relation to the commu- 
nity as a citizen. 

“Few people have so great respect for the 
law, and are so well able to govern them- 
selves, * * * Though their State politics have 
generally been inclined towards Whig, and 
even Toryism, they are nevertheless the most 
thorough Radicals in principle, and, perhaps, 
the only people capable of enjoying so large 
a portion of liberty without abusing it. In 
addition to this they are sober, industrious, 
and, with the exception of a few straggling 
pedlars * * * just and honorable in their 
dealings.” 

Grund concludes this passage with the 
observation that “nature has done everything 
to make them calm, sober republicans,” But 
one wonders if Puritans would not provide 
a more satisfactory explanation than nature. 

In his other book Grund widened the scope 
of his generalizations: 

“I consider the domestic virtue of the 
Americans as the principal source of all 
their other qualities. It acts as a promoter 
of industry, as a stimulus to enterprise, and 
as the most powerful restrainer of public 
vice. * * * No government could be estab- 
lished on the same principle as that of the 
United States, with a different code of mor- 
als. The American Constitution is remark- 
able for its simplicity; but it can only suffice 
a people habitually correct in their actions, 
and would be utterly inadequate to the 
wants of a different nation. Change the 
domestic habits of the Americans, their re- 
ligious devotion, and their high respect for 
morality, and it will not be necessary to 
change a single letter of the Constitution in 
order to vary the whole form of their gov- 
ernment.” 

The most famous of all the foreign inter- 
preters of American democracy was Alexis de 
Tocqueville, who traveled in the United 
States in 1831-32. He, too, points to the 
importance of a certain kind of public 
virtue: 

“In the United States everyone is person- 
ally interested in enforcing the obedience of 
the whole community to the law. * * * 
However irksome an enactment may be, the 
citizen of the United States complies with it, 
not only because it is the work of the ma- 
jority, but because it is his own, and he re- 
gards it as a contract to which he is himself 
a party. 

“In the United States, then, that numer- 
ous and turbulent multitude does not exist 
who, regarding the law as their natural 
enemy, look upon it with fear and distrust, 
It is impossible, on the contrary, not to per- 
ceive that all classes display the utmost 
reliance upon the legislation of their coun- 
try and are attached to it by a kind of 
parental affection.” 

Some might feel that Tocqueville was too 
adulatory; yet it is interesting that Lord 
Bryce, who published his great study of the 
United States a half century later, still felt 
the prevalence of civic concern to be a major 
strength of American democracy: 

“Feeling the law to be its own work, the 
people is disposed to obey the law. In a pre- 
ceding chapter I have examined occasional 
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instances of the disregard of the law. * * * 
Such instances [however] scarcely affect the 
credit which the Americans are specially 
eager to claim of being a law-abiding com- 
munity. 

“There is in the United States a sort of 
kindliness, a sense of human fellowship, a 
recognition of the duty of mutual help owed 
by man to man, stronger than anywhere in 
the Old World, and certainly stronger than 
in the upper or middle classes of England, 
France, or Germany. The natural impulse of 
every citizen in America is to respect every 
other citizen, and to feel that citizenship 
constitutes a certain ground of respect.” 

During World War IL another English in- 
terpreter wrote a further variation on this 
theme. Speaking of the United States dur- 
ing the 19th century, Denis Brogan observed 
that “no government that had any claim 
to be a government at all has had less 
direct power over the people it ruled.” Yet, 
he goes on to say: 

“If there was a good deal of lawlessness, 
there was real respect for law. There was 
a general acceptance of the authority of 
the State and the Union. There was no 
equivalent of Spanish-American revolutions, 
no encouragement given to mere pronouncia- 
mentos, though a man like Andrew Jackson 
in a Spanish environment would have had 
all the talents and temperament and temp- 
tations of a dictator. But Jackson and his 
followers and enemies gave to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the reverence due 
to ‘the supreme law of the land.’ * * * No 
society could have grown so fast if the 
minimum basis of law had not been pro- 
vided by the free choice of the people, the 
only effective authority.” 

The point made over and over again by 
these and many other observers of democracy 
in the United States is that Americans are, by 
and large, a law-abiding people with a strong 
sense of civic responsibility. And this despite 
a history of tumultuous expansion and 
change that would seem to have given every 
opportunity to barbarism, anarchy, and 
chaos. Not one of these critics, moreover, has 
been blind to serious American shortcom- 
ings; nor do I, in quoting their judgments, 
wish to appear unrealistic or self-congratula- 
tory. We simply are face to face with a 
remarkable and somewhat paradoxical herit- 
age. And I would stress the impossibility 
of understanding either the remarkableness 
or the paradoxicality of the American civic 
character aside from the country's essentially 
Puritan origins and the continuous process— 
secular and churchly—by which Puritan 
values and insistences have not only been 
handed down from generation to generation 
but have actually been built into the coun- 
try's social habits and conventions. In this 
perspective, one sees the utter propriety of 
President John F. Kennedy’s explicitly iden- 
tifying himself as a Roman Catholic and 
third generation Irish-American with the 
Puritan spirit and legacy. 


THE DIVINE SOVEREIGNTY 


The proper starting place in the quest for 
an understanding of this dynamic fact in 
American history is the cardinal doctrine of 
the Judeo-Christian tradition: divine sov- 
ereignty. In no tradition did this tenet be- 
come more central an affirmation than in the 
Reformed movement that came to recognize 
John Calvin as its greatest spokesman. In 
the family of “Reformed” churches, further- 
more, probably none was so determined to 
work out the social ethics implicit in such 
views as those Puritans who were the ar- 
chitects and leading spirits of the several 
colonial governments in British North Amer- 
ica. And of these none were so articulate, 
so determined, and so influential on latter- 
day American history as the founders of New 
England’s Holy Commonwealths. If we can 
reach to their deepest convictions, we can 
touch a dominant theme in our history. 
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The Puritan’s most consequential convic- 
tion can be stated as follows: he had a rigor- 
ous, awe-filled concern for God's almighty 
will as that was revealed in Scripture. This 
legalism, this conviction that the Bible, 
through command, counsel, and historical 
example, provided precise divine guidance 
for church, state, and personal life set Puri- 
tans apart and won them their reputation 
for “precisionism.” This concern for the 
law drove Puritans to repudiate centuries 
of “human tradition” in ordering the gov- 
ernment and worship of the Christian 
church. It shaped their understanding of 
personal discipline and of the Christian’s 
proper relationship to all the structures of 
society: the family, the marketplace, the 
school, and the state. Ancient Israel, more- 
over, became for them a veritable model in 
both civil and ecclesiastical matters, and in 
the interrelation of the two. Indeed John 
Cotton knit together these conceptions of 
ecclesiastical and civil government very 
early in his New England ministry (1636): 
“It is better that the commonwealth be fash- 
ioned to the setting forth of God's house, 
which is His church: than to accommodate 
the church frame to the civil state. Democ- 
racy, I do not conceyve that ever God did 
ordeyne as a fitt government eyther for 
church or commonwealth. If the people be 
governors, who shall be governed?” Chris- 
tians were regarded as being under the law 
even when they were choosing ministers to 
be over them. 

It was the same in civil affairs. At the very 
outset of Connecticut's political history such 
a conception also lay behind the second head 
of Thomas Hooker’s famous sermon to the 
colony’s lawmakers: 

“The privilege of election, which belongs to 
the people * * * must not be exercised ac- 
cording to their humours, but according to 
the blessed will and law of God.” 

Gov. John Winthrop of the Massachusetts 
Bay Colony had a somewhat stronger view 
of “magistratical authority“ than did 
Hooker, but on fundamentals the two men 
agreed that governors and people were under 
God’s rule: 

“There is a twofold liberty [said Win- 
throp to the General Court in 1645] natural 
* * * and civil or Federal. The first is com- 
mon to man with beasts and other creatures. 
* + * The other kind of liberty * * may 
also be termed moral, in reference to the 
covenant between God and man, in the moral 
law, and the politic covenants and constitu- 
tions, amongst men themselves. * * * This 
liberty is maintained and exercised in a way 
of subjection to authority; it is of the same 
kind of liberty wherewith Christ hath made 
us free. * * * Such is the liberty of the 
church under the authority of Christ, her 
king and husband. * * Even so, breth- 
ren, it will be between you and your 
trates * * * if you will be satisfied to enjoy 
such civil and lawful liberties, such as Christ 
allows you, then will you quietly and cheer- 
fully submit unto that authority which is 
set over you.” 

These various passages, taken together, also 
serve to emphasize the Puritan’s nearly total 
disinclination for considering their religious 
task in individualistic terms. It was a “city” 
they were building; like Israel of old, they 
were involved in a corporate venture. Theirs 
Was a commonwealth with a divine mission. 


THE DIVINE CALLING 


Additional impetus to an aroused civic 
concern came from the new conception of 
the calling unleashed by the Reformation 
generally and stressed with special inten- 
sity by the Puritans. The relation of this 
new ethical emphasis on the spirit and 
growth of capitalism was a particular schol- 
arly concern of Max Weber, but the vast 
literature that has grown up in response 
to his provocative essays gives rise to two 
considerations in the present context. 
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First and most obviously, the Puritan doc- 
trine of vocation was by no means restricted 
to the world’s economic structures, for every 
Christian also had a vocation in the politi- 
cal order as a citizen or magistrate. Quite 
aside from the impact of economic life on 
the political realm, therefore, the Puritan 
ethic, as my quotations have suggested, also 
dealt with political duty directly. On this 
subject Increase Mather summed up 70 years 
of American Puritan preaching in his elec- 
tion sermon of 1702. 8 on “The Ex- 
cellency of a Publick Spirit,” he pointed to 
“the great Evil which is in being a private 
self-see Spirit.“ The Lord Jesus Christ 
[he declared] will take notice of them be- 
fore all the world at the last day, who have 
with a sincere heart sought the Welfare of 
his people.” 

Nor was it only through such direct ex- 
hortation that a solemn view of civic duty 
was implanted; as in the economic realm 
so in the political, the importance of man’s 
vocation was also strengthened by the over- 
all system of doctrine and piety. My second 
point, in fact, emphasizes these indirect ef- 
fects. Max Weber, to be sure, in his dis- 
cussion of capitalism dealt with these ef- 
fects very profoundly. Yet his writings on 
the need to understand the significance for 
secular pursuits of a total religious outlook 
were at best incomplete. Nearly all his 
critics, and even some of his champions, have 
given a very cramped and mechanistic inter- 
pretation to his ideas. We need further 
emphasis, therefore, on the way in which 
the Reformed and Puritan outlook as a 
whole provided a kind of inner, subjective 
support to faithful and serious performance 
of these worldly callings—whether they be 
in the family, the marketplace, or in the 
state. Such internal relationships are hard- 
ly able to be verified quantitatively; but if 
they are carefully explored and sensitively 
interpreted, they do much to illumine our 
historical understanding of the spirit and 
working of American democracy. 

GOD’S HAMMER 

Of all the factors that contribute to the 
moral impact of Puritanism, perhaps none 
has such vast civic implications as the way 
in which the manifold workings of the law— 
divine, natural, and civil—were applied to 
the Puritan's central affirmations as to God's 
means for ordering a sinful world and for 
redeeming His elect. The law was a judge— 
God's hammer—by which man’s pride was 
brought low. Legal terrors, contrition, re- 
pentance, and the soul's humiliation were 
the steps to regeneration. And in the eyes 
of most Puritans it was by preparing the 
soul in the light of God’s conditional prom- 
ises that a person was made ready for saving 
experience. 

For one who had experienced the saving 
work of the Holy Spirit the law continued 
to be a guide to holiness under the covenant 
of evangelical obedience. The law was thus 
not only a judge but a teacher, and for both 
saint and sinner. Christian freedom was 
freedom under the law as Winthrop so clear- 
ly stated; and nowhere would “antinomian- 
ism” be viewed with such violent antipathy 
as in the Bible Commonwealths.” 

The most revealing encounter of “nomian- 
ism” and “antinomianism” in early New Eng- 
land was precipitated by a remarkable dis- 
ciple of John Cotton in the Boston church, 
Anne Hutchinson’s charges that most of the 
Bay Colony’s ministers were preaching a 
“Covenant of Works” may have reflected an 
overly excited piety; but there is no denying 
that her attack on law-centered (hence mor- 
alistic) doctrines of preparation and sanc- 
tification struck to the heart of the prevail- 
ing theology. She was, therefore, de- 
nounced by a specially convened synod, ex- 
communicated by her congregation, and 
exiled by the civil authorities. She cast her 
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lot with the Holy Spirit rather than the law; 
and she was clearly a subversive. 

According to the view that thereafter came 
to be accepted as correct, a God-fearing 
“visible saint” was in the deepest, most 
thoroughgoing sense of the term a law-abid- 
ing person, even though he must also exper- 
fence an internal work of grace. As the years 
went by, however, the accent shifted steadily 
away from the experience of regeneration 
and toward law-abidingness. Legal terrors” 
became a memory—if that, with the great 
awakening bringing only a temporary reas- 
sertion of experientialism. Piety yielded to 

' moralism, and the Puritan gradually became 
a Yankee, with Benjamin Franklin, the most 
brilliant exemplar of that new breed, reveal- 
ing both its limitations and its excellences. 

From the traditional Puritan point of view, 
this entire process was “declension” and a 
vast homiletical literature of lamentation 
arose. One aspect of the trend, nevertheless, 
could be neither lamented nor denied: in the 
political order men continued to be called to 
obedience and civic responsibility. And as 
the accent on law-abidingness grew, so did 
the optimistic conviction that even unregen- 
erate human nature could aspire to moral 
perfection. This movement culminates in 
both the vision and the sense of civic duty 
exhibited in the Revolutionary epoch by 
many of the new nation’s Founding Fathers. 


THE CONTINUING INFLUENCE OF PURITANISM 


It is not at all mysterious that men should 
move in this direction. Neither is it strange, 
considering the moral intensity and tradi- 
tionary force of the whole Puritan ethos, that 
men should continue to propagate and live 
by the secularized principles with the same 
vigor and austerity. Puritanism thus can 
almost be said to have offered itself as a 
sacrifice to responsible citizenship. It de- 
clined with surprising swiftness, but was 
enormously influential almost because it was 
so readily secularized. Its “secularizability,” 
in fact, is an important clue to the move- 
ment’s long-term civic significance. Know- 
ing this, we can share the poignant historical 
observation of George W. Pierson: “Just as 
with the philosophy of the Greeks, or the 
laws laid down by the Romans, the moral 
attitudes of New England culture persist 
though the people who gave them birth have 
long since passed away.” 

The disappearance of classic Puritanism 
did not end its influence however. The 
great awakening of the 18th century kept 
alive some dimensions of the Puritan im- 
pulse. The revolutionary generation reno- 
vated and enlivened the old sense of the 
country’s mission in a way that was by no 
means utterly secular (see the several de- 
vices on our national seal on any dollar 
bill). And the great evangelical revivals 
beginning after 1790 made the entire 19th 
century a time of evangelical resurgence in 
which Puritan and enlightened notions of 
the national purpose were blended. 
Throughout this process, moreover, the idea 
of civic responsibility as a Christian virtue 
was a corollary of the American's confidence 
in his country’s political and religious destiny 
and his refusal as a practical matter to sepa- 
rate church and state. On this subject, too, 
Francis Grund offered a valuable observa- 
tion: 

“It is with the solemnities of religion that 
the Declaration of Independence is yet an- 
nually read to the people from the pulpit or 
that Americans celebrate the anniversaries of 
the most important events in their history. 
* * * The Americans look upon religion 
as a promoter of civil and political liberty; 
and have, therefore, transferred to it a large 
portion of the affection which they cherish 
for the institutions of their country. In 
other countries, where religion has become 
the instrument of oppression, it has been 
the policy of the liberal party to diminish 
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its influence; but in America its promotion 
is essential to the Constitution.” 

Americans are not now faultless paragons 
of dutiful citizenship and responsible gov- 
ernance. Sober analysts, indeed, are speak- 
ing of a moral crisis. Violence and irre- 
sponsibility in our public life have shocked 
the world and scarred a generation of Amer- 
icans. Yet the tradition as a whole has 
also been a beacon—even a marvel—to the 
world; and there is in it. profound occasion 
for gratitude. A portion of this gratitude, 
moreover, is due to the Puritan’s total view 
of man’s state under God’s rules, to his ex- 
plicit concern for law, duty, public spirit, 
and the commonweal, and to the fact that 
he framed his counsels in such a way that 
their efficacy continued long after the move- 
ment’s flourishing time. In the grounds for 
and the fruits of that concern lies the chief 
political legacy of Puritanism. 


NEW TREND IN AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURE 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
noted columnist, Richard Wilson, has 
written a stimulating piece, entitled, 
“Chance for a New Era in Farm Poli- 
cies,” which appeared in the Sunday 
Washington Star, February 13, 1966. 

Mr. Wilson points out that the mount- 
ing world food crisis and the response of 
the Johnson administration to that crisis 
will call for greater production by 
America’s farmers. He quotes a distin- 
guished constituent of mine, Mr. Robert 
C. Liebenow, president of the Corn In- 
dustries Research Foundation and for- 
mer president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, who is calling for an increase of 
acreage in 1967 to meet the growing de- 
mands for U.S. food abroad. I have fre- 
quently consulted with Mr. Liebenow on 
farm policy and have found him to be 
a forward-looking, practical- minded 
thinker in this field. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert Mr. 
Wilson’s column at this point in the 
RECORD: 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHANCE FOR A NEW ERA IN FARM POLICIES 
(By Richard Wilson) 

President Johnson calls on Congress for an 
act of intelligent generosity in the new food- 
for-freedom program to avert in relatively 
small degree the world’s growing hunger. 

But it is more than that. The program 
unlocks the door for the release of American: 
food producers from the restrictions they 
have hated, but accepted, for 30 years. This 
can be the beginning of the end of regi- 
mented agriculture. 

The proof will be in how this beginning 
is handled. If the farm politicians insist on 
clinging to their security blankets with both 
pudgy fists there will be a small relaxation 
of farm controls without a truly constructive 
advance. We will then have more of the 
same—billions for worldwide food distribu- 
tion with America’s farmers still under Wash- 
ington’s thumb, and the whole thing costing 
more than ever. 

But if the minds in Washington are big 
enough they will see in the world hunger 
problem the golden opportunity to serve 
the highest American interests while restor- 
ing freedom of action and choice to a large 
sector of the population. The continuance 
of the heavy Federal subsidy to American 
farmers, which by now runs far past the $50 
billion mark, will be harder and harder to 
justify. 
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What the President has done in essence 
is this: He has proposed expanding world- 
wide food distribution by about $500 million 
on condition that countries receiving this 
food aid work out really effective programs 
of self-help. Then, foreseeing bigger de- 
mands, controls have been relaxed, and will 
be relaxed further on wheat production. In 
addition, the President wishes to create a 
permanent food reserve for emergencies and 
to be used in stabilizing prices. Several mil- 
lion acres previously taken out of production 
are in the process of being brought back in 
production of wheat, soybeans, and rice. 

What the future holds in the biggest food 
commodity of all, corn, is yet to be seen. 
Corn, and other feed grains, make possible 
the huge meat supply which America and 
now the whole world, wishes to consume. 

Several critical things can be said about 
this. The expansion of acreage isn’t very 
great yet. Most of the Nation’s farm acreage 
will still be subject to control. Calling sur- 
pluses a reserve is to use only another name. 
Money will still pour out in farm subsidies. 
The cotton surplus remains a huge unsolved 
problem, and there is yet too much corn. 

But when all this is said it still can be 
seen that agriculture is entering a new era 
which should be welcomed with open arms. 
some kind of light is beginning to appear at 
the end of the tunnel for that great heart- 
land of America so rich in the American 
tradition. Small towns which have lan- 
guished in the industrial age can take heart. 
Rural life, already a rich reward for the re- 
sourceful, can be better for all. 

Robert C. Liebenow, president of the Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, Inc., with 
the help of a team of economists, is calling 
for an increase of 20 million acres of crops in 
1967, He forecasts that it is entirely possible 
exports within a few years will increase by 
50 percent. 

In the North Central area of the Nation 
alone that might increase farmers cash re- 
ceipts by $2 billion and send a stream of 
fresh economic lifeblood through the Mid- 
west which could revivify the elm-lined 
streets of many a delightful small town. 

In the largest sense, food for freedom as 
now projected is only beginning. The world 
is racing at increasing speed into a food 
crisis. Half the world’s population already 
suffers chronically from lack of food. ‘The 
U.N. estimates that by 1975 food supplies will 
have to be increased by 35 percent merely 
to sustain the present level of a world half 
in hunger. 

The Aswan Dam in Egypt aptly illustrated 
the problem. In the 10 years which will be 
taken to create the dam's irrigation canals 
and bring in 2 million additional acres of 
cropland, Egypt’s population will have so 
increased to absorb more than the produc- 
tion of those 2 million acres. Egypt is not 
running fast enough to keep up with itself. 

The plain fact, as President Johnson points 
out, is that even the American cornucopia 
cannot be made to overflow enough to meet 
the food needs of the developing nations. 

So the challenge is here and now. The 
transition to the new stage from the older 
era of unmanageable surpluses will have to 
be managed carefully. 

But it will be a welcome change from the 
old days of killing little pigs, and the gentle 
rain of Government checks. Congress now 
has an opportunity to act promptly, and 
even more imaginatively, on the President's 
initiative. 


WAR ON TWO FRONTS 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, 
President Johnson’s trip to Hawaii gave 
new emphasis to the administration 
policy to hold the line against Commu- 
nist aggression while at the same time 
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building up the economic and social 
conditions of Vietnam. 

Speaking of this policy, the Portland 
Oregonian in a recent editorial said that: 

The President's statement that the United 
States is pledged not only to defend the 
freedom of South Vietnam but “to build a 
decent society” there will be carried out in 
specific programs of economic aid and in 
support of Premier Ky’s civic action program. 


The editorial adds that: 


What can be done under war conditions 
will be done. But, of course, the imperative 
is to suppress the Vietcong by military 
action. When aggression is defeated, the 
main work of rehabilitation can begin. 


There is much deep thought to an 
issue which concerns us all at this time, 
and because of its lucid analysis I ask 
that the editorial be included as a part 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PRESIDENT'S TRIP 

President Johnson’s trip to. Honolulu to 
confer with United States and South Viet- 
namese diplomats and generals from the 
frontlines gives new emphasis to admin- 
istration policy. 

That policy is to defeat Communist ag- 
gression in South Vietnam, to uphold the 
caretaker military government in Saigon 
until conditions permit popular elections, to 
throw U.S. resources into rebuilding and 
strengthening the economy of South Viet- 
nam, 

To accomplish these objectives, the deci- 
sions unquestionably have been made to step 
up the airstrikes against military targets 
in North Vietnam and to increase American 
military power in South Vietnam to at least 
400,000 troops—double those now supporting 
South Vietnamese troops in the mounting 
attacks on Vietcong strongholds and North 
Vietnamese regiments. 

The limited and responsible employment 
of American power is calculated to achieve 
the objectives without encouraging Red 
China or the Soviet Union to enter the war— 
as one or both might do should the Ameri- 
cah methods be changed to accomplish aerial 
destruction of North Vietnam’s industries, 
cities and Red River Delta farmlands. At 
the same time, the bombing of North Viet- 
nam’s military targets establishes the policy 
of denying a sanctuary to the Communist 
aggressor, a warning to Red China, particu- 
larly, not to send in its troops as it did in 
Korea, 

The 37-day suspension of US. air strikes 
against North Vietnam, while the President 
sought aggressively but fruitlessly for an 
indication from Hanoi of willingness to ne- 
gotiate a ceasefire and peace terms, was a 
setback to what public confidence there may 
be in South Vietnam in its military govern- 
ment. The President's conference with Chief 
of State Nguyen Van Thieu and Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky will enhance their prestige 
by affirming American confidence in them 
and unaltered intention to defend South 
Vietnam. 

The President's statement that the United 
States is pledged not only to defend the free- 
dom of South Vietnam but “to build a decent 
society” there will be carried out in specific 
programs of economic aid and in support of 
Premier Ky's civic action program. What 
can be done under war conditions will be 
done. But, of course, the imperative is to 
suppress the Vietcong by military action. 
When aggression is defeated, the main work 
of rehabilitation can begin. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay down the unfinished business 
from the previous day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
finished business will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (S. 
2791) to authorize appropriations during 
the fiscal year 1966 for procurement of 
aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces, and for other purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
further proceedings under the quorum 
call may be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, last August, when the President 
announced a series of actions that had 
been decided upon in an attempt to help 
the people of South Vietnam preserve 
their privilege of self-determination, the 
Congress was asked to approve a sup- 
plemental appropriation of $1.7 billion. 

This appropriation was unanimously 
approved in the Senate, by a vote of 89 
to 0. This action followed the earlier 
approval of the appropriation of $700 
million, which had been earmarked for 
this same purpose. 

During the hearings on the $1.7 bil- 
lion appropriation, forthright testimony 
clearly indicated that the amount then 
sought was in the nature of a downpay- 
ment for the additional military steps 
then ordered and that when the total 
bill could be calculated the necessary 
authorizations and appropriations would 
be requested. 

The rest of the check requested for 
this fiscal year is $12,345,719,000. 

The sum of $3,417,700,000 of the addi- 
tional appropriations now requested has 
never been authorized for appropria- 
tion. In exercising their rulemaking 
powers, both Houses of the Congress 
have adopted requirements that only 
appropriations authorized by law are in 
order. The bill before the Senate would 
make later enactment of the entire 1966 
defense supplemental appropriation in 
order. 

Of the appropriations that this bill 
would authorize, $3,417,700,000 would be 
used to buy aircraft, missiles, and 
tracked combat vehicles; $151,650,000 
would be used for research and develop- 
ment; and $1,238,400,000 is intended to 
fund military construction. 
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I do not wish to make a ‘disingenuous 
argument, but I think it important that 
the Senate and the Nation clearly recog- 
nize this bill for what it is: an authori- 
zation of defense appropriations. It 
could not properly be considered as de- 
termining foreign policy, as ratifying 
decisions made in the past, or as endors- 
ing new commitments. 

That ours is a Government of three 
equal and coordinate branches and that 
there are checks and balances in this sys- 
tem are concepts we all learn in elemen- 
tary civics. Under the Constitution, the 
President is the Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces. By approving or dis- 
approving a bill of this type, Congress 
can neither enlarge nor diminish the 
President’s power to command these 
forces; it merely can influence how many 
members of the Armed Forces the Presi- 
dent has to command, and determine the 
nature of the equipment with which 
they will be provided, and how they will 
be cared for and protected. 

Of course, I would not suggest that 
Congress does not have a role in the for- 
mulation of foreign policy. Under the 
division of legislative labor that Congress 
has prescribed for itself, the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs are 
the instrumentalities specializing in for- 
eign relations. Accordingly, I think it is 
important to emphasize that it would be 
inappropriate for this authorization to 
be used as a poll of congressional opinion 
on whether our foreign policy is sound. 
In my opinion, such action would tend to 
oust the jurisdiction of the committees 
charged with primary responsibility for 
such consideration. Instead, I prefer to 
think of this authorization as facilitating 
the arming and equipping of persons in 
the Armed Forces with the most effective 
weapons to assure their survival when 
they are carrying out the orders of their 
Commander in Chief. 

For those persons who would like to re- 
scind the support the Senate gave at the 
time of the Gulf of Tonkin incident, I 


‘wish to point out that the resolution 


adopted then provides by its own terms 
that it may be terminated by concurrent 
resolution of the Congress. As we all 
know, a concurrent resolution requires 
action only by Congress and does not re- 
quire Presidential participation or ap- 
proval. There is, then, a readily avail- 
able means for securing a test of 
congressional opinion, and that is to con- 
sider a resolution rescinding the Gulf of 
Tonkin one. I understand that a reso- 
lution to do just this has been submitted 
and is pending in the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Georgia permit a 
question? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Yes. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Am I not cor- 
rect in saying that the Senator from 
Georgia, as chairman of the Committee 
on Armed Services at that time, offered 
an amendment to the concurrent resolu- 
tion to provide that Congress would have 
an opportunity to exercise its respon- 
sibility. 
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Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. To my dis- 
tinguished colleague from Massachu- 
setts, who is the ranking minority mem- 
ber of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices, I may say that, as I recall, that sug- 
gestion was made at the conference we 
first held with Secretary Rusk and Sec- 
retary McNamara. I made the sugges- 
tion, and they agreed that it should be 
embraced and embodied in the resolution 
that was proposed, and that was done. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. The Senator 
from Georgia took that actior. as chair- 
man of the committee, did he not? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I did, so as 
to preserve the prerogatives of Congress 
and to make the resolution comparable 
to the one that had been adopted in 1957, 
relating to the Middle East. That reso- 
lution granted broad powers to the Presi- 
dent and contained a provision that 
these powers could be terminated at any 
time by a majority of Congress, without 
participation by the President. 

Mr. President, an attempt to brush 
aside the misgivings and reservations 
that many Senators and members of the 
public hold about events in southeast 
Asia would be futile. This is not my 
purpose. I, too, am extremely unhappy 
and concerned about the gravity of the 
situation there and what our commit- 
ment portends. But, like many of my 
colleagues, I have had an opportunity 
to suggest alternative courses of action, 
and I have been unable to suggest one 
likely to lead to an honorable termina- 
tion of the conflict there other than the 
course now being followed by the 
President, 

In the Senate last year, the junior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Morton] 
recalled, in his remarks on the floor of 
the Senate, that he had visited me when 
he was a member of the executive branch 
to inform me of President Eisenhower's 
decision to begin assisting the South 
Vietnamese people and my comment that 
I feared this course would be costly in 
blood and treasure, but that when the 
President had made his decision and had 
committed the flag, I had no alternative 
but to support the flag. 

I mention this not to engage in self 
praise as a prophet but because it still 
summarizes my view. { 

For any Members of the Senate who 
may be initially disposed to oppose this 
authorization because they haye reserva- 
tions and misgivings about whether the 
policies being applied in southeast Asia 
are wise, I strongly urge them to stay 
their opposition and to find some other 
manner in which to register it, other 
than by doing it in a way that will work 
injury to our fellow Americans who are 
in southeast Asia. Incidentally, there 
are 300,000 there instead of the 200,000 
we hear about when we include all those 
who are in Thailand and in the waters 
off the coast of Vietnam. 

Members of the Armed Forces are in 
southeast Asia under orders. From all 
reports, they are giving a splendid ac- 
count of themselves. I am proud of 
them. Although many have volunteered 
for this duty, others are there not by 
choice. They nonetheless are doing their 
best. An unreasonable delay in approv- 
ing this bill or a close vote on it is hardly 
the way to demonstrate appreciation for 
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their sacrifices in our behalf. If we try 
to view our position on this bill through 
their eyes, I hope the Senate will not let 
itself be misunderstood. 

Mr. President, I say that without im- 
plying that I wish to deny to any Sen- 
ator the right to express himself on this 
measure and what is involved herein. 

In recent weeks there have been many 
references to the possibility of a credi- 
bility gap. If the Senate shilly-shallies 
with this supplemental, it will be much 
harder to convince those opposing us of 
our determination to see this commit- 
ment through and our adversaries are 
much more likely to be intransigent and 
contemptuous toward our efforts to find 
peace. 

I must say that I think some observers 
and critics have not given the President 
and the Secretaries of State and Defense 
the credit they deserve for the earnest- 
ness, the soul searching, and the vigor 
with which they have considered alter- 
native courses of action, and particularly 
for the efforts they have put forth in 
an attempt to find a solution leading to 
peace with honor. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, is it 
true that this authorization is to com- 
plete the total authorizations now con- 
tained on the books for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1966, 4½ months from 
now, so that the appropriation which 
will follow will use this authorization, 
together with the remaining amount on 
the book, to obtain the supplies that are 
needed at once by our fighting men in 
southeast Asia? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor is correct. That does not mean that 
it must all be spent in 1966. It is to be 
added to the appropriations for 1966 
to make sure that there is no shortage of 
vital supplies for the 300,000 American 
boys who are in the so-called danger 
zone. Those supplies include every- 
thing from rations to bombs and shells. 

Mr. HOLLAND. I think that that 
one fact will plead like angels, trumpet- 
tongued, for the early passage of this 
measure. 

I believe that more good can be accom- 
plished by this bill if we pass it quickly 
as something that is needed now for 
funds to be shortly appropriated and 
committed or spent during the re- 
mainder of the fiscal year. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. No appro- 
priation can be made without this au- 
thorization. It will be necessary for 
additional legislation to follow this leg- 
islation to appropriate the money. 

We all know that even if the require- 
ment is not spelled out in the Constitu- 
tion, the position of the House makes it 
necessary for appropriations to originate 
there. 

I understand that the committee in 
the House has already held hearings on 
the appropriation—all items of it—and 
is only awaiting the authorization to 
send the measure here. 

Further, there was testimony in the 
hearings before the Committee on Armed 
Services that it is important that this 
appropriation be passed by the latter 
part of February. It will be exceedingly 
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difficult to do that under the very best 
of conditions, because the authorization 
must be obtained before the appropria- 
tion can be considered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for yielding. I hope 
that we shall all make it clear in dis- 
cussing the bill that this is for an au- 
thorization to be followed immediately 
by an appropriation in a like amount and 
that this amount would be included with 
authorizations already on the book for 
the purpose of providing for what is 
actually needed to be spent or com- 
mitted between now and the end of the 
fiscal year. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator is correct. 

Mr. President, I desire to comment 
more particularly for a few moments on 
what the authorization in this bill is for. 

In the aircraft field, it would fund more 
helicopters and more aircraft of the type 
used by our Armed Forces, whether or 
not we were participating in the defense 
of South Vietnam. The same can be 
said of the missiles and the tracked com- 
bat vehicles. Much of this procurement 
is intended to replace losses already in- 
curred and those that may be incurred 
if hostilities continue. 

In research and development, the effort 
is concentrated on those projects that 
could benefit our efforts in South Viet- 
nam. I will not enumerate them all. 
They include such things as better drugs 
to combat an unusual type of malaria, 
from which hundreds of our boys are 
suffering there at this hour, better pro- 
tection for our helicopters, better medi- 
cal facilities, improvements in electronic 
warfare equipment, weapons and ord- 
nance of the type needed in nonnuclear 
warfare, and modification of aircraft to 
adapt them to the kinds of missions 
needed in southeast Asia. 

The military construction that would 
be authorized stretches all the way from 
some bases in the United States through 
intermediate staging areas to South Viet- 
nam. The kinds of things that will be 
built include new hospitals, storage fa- 
cilities, runways, and port facilities to 
facilitate the unloading of supplies. 

It was really disturbing to hear some 
of the difficulties encountered in unload- 
ing and landing essential supplies in 
South Vietnam because of the lack of 
harbor facilities.. That condition is be- 
ing remedied now as rapidly as it is pos- 
sible to do. 

The committee report gives more de- 
tailed information on the weapons to be 
procured, the research and development 
to be undertaken, and the construction 
that would be accomplished and I shall 
not repeat them here. 

I should point out, however, that title 
IV of the bill could serve as a basis for 
provisions in the appropriations act that 
would permit the funding of our support 
for South Vietnam and the forces of free 
countries associated with us in her 
defense from appropriations available to 
the Department of Defense. 

In ordinary circumstances, when a na- 
tion is not enduring hostilities on its 
own soil, the military assistance given to 
that country is authorized and appro- 
priated and accounted for separately 
from the appropriations for our own 
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Armed Forces. When combat is taking 
place, the maintenance of records of 
the supplies and equipment and assist- 
ance furnished becomes most difficult 
and relatively irrelevant. In Korea, 
support for the South Korean forces 
and for the forces of other nations 
who participated with us there was 
included in the appropriations made to 
the Department of Defense and provided 
from those funds. 

The arrangement proposed for South 
Vietnam by this legislation is similar to 
that. 

The intent is that the military support 
for South Vietnamese forces and for the 
forces of Allied countries there will be 
added to the requirements of the U.S. 
forces and that support will be provided 
in the field as determined by our com- 
manders without separate computation 
and bookkeeping for the part furnished 
non-US. forces. 

As is indicated in the committee 
report, the committee has modified the 
authority sought in this instance by 
tightening up on what could have been 
considered a new transfer authority and 
by requiring quarterly reports of esti- 
mates of the amount of support furnished 
each nation participating with us in 
South Vietnam. 

This limited merger of support for our 
associates in South Vietnam with the 
requirements for our own Armed Forces 
would be authorized only during the rest 
of fiscal year 1966 and for fiscal year 1967. 
The limited duration of this authority 
will permit the Congress to reconsider 
whether it should be continued. But 
I am sure that I voice the sentiments 
of every Member of this body when I 
say that we all hope and pray that an 
honorable termination of hostilities can 
be accomplished and that there will be 
no need to continue the authority. 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to 
leave the thought that I think every 
Member of the Senate, without regard to 
his views on the policy involved in Viet- 
nam, can conscientiously support this 
assistance, this means of providing arms 
in self-defense to U.S. citizens, without 
compromising any convictions he may 
have about what further action should 
be taken to restore peace in South Viet- 
nam. I urge approval of the bill and I 
shall be glad to try to answer questions 
about it. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
will the Senator yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I am 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts. 

Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
as one who joined the chairman of our 
Armed Services Committee in presenting 
this bill to the Senate, I wholeheartedly 
endorse what the chairman has stated 
as to the purposes of the bill. 

As we proceed with the consideration 
of this legislation, I think that it is im- 
perative that we all remember what this 
legislation does and what it does not do. 
Senate bill 2791 provides authorizations 
for appropriations for the procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, and tracked vehicles 
for various Army, Navy, and Air Force 
research, development, test and evalua- 
tion programs, and for the construction 
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of military installations. These authori- 
zations total $4,807,750,000—the amount 
requested by the Department of Defense. 
These authorizations provide the re- 
quired authority for the necessary appro- 
priations to support military operations 
in southeast Asia. The recommended 
authorizations totaling $4.8 billion are 
for the following purposes: 
[In thousands] 
Procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
and tracked vehicles 
Research, development, test, and 
evaluation programs 151, 700 
Military construction projects... 1, 238, 400 


Shortly we will be considering the De- 
partment of Defense supplemental ap- 
propriation bill which will involve some 
$12.3 billion. I ask unanimous consent 
to have included at this point in the 
Recorp a tabulation of the appropria- 
tions requested in the proposed supple- 
mental appropriation bill and the 
required authorizations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Tyres in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The tabulation ordered to be printed 
in the Recor is as follows: 

Department of Defense supplemental, south- 
east Asia, fiscal 1966 
{In millions of dollars} 


Supple- | Authori- 
mental | zation 


Appropriation 
request | required 


Miang personnel 1 

personnel, Army 
Military personnel, Navy 
9 personnel, Marine 


Tps. 
Military personnel, Air Force. 
Reserve personnel, Arm 
8 personnel, 


mnel, Air Force.. 


o 
N N 5 Guard personnel, 


National Guard’ (personnel 
ation: uar nne 
Air F. 4 


Total, military personnel.. 


Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, 


Army 
0 don and maintenance, 
a2 ——ç—j̃— es 
9 and maintenance, 
arine Cor, 
be ish: an 


maintenance, 
5 pei maintenance, 
defense agencies. 
OELE and maintenance, 
National Guard 

open on and maintenance, 
Air National Guard - 


Total, operation and 
maintenance. e 


Procurement: 
Procurement of equipment 
Army. 
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Department of Defense supplemental, south - 
east Asia, fiscal 1966—Continued 
[In millions of dollars] 


Appropriation 


Research, development, test, and 
evaluation: 

R. D. T. & E., Army 

R. D. T. & E., Nav 

R. D. T. & E., Air 


Total, R. D. T. & E 


Military construction: 
Military construction, Army 
Military construction, Navy.. 
Military construction, Air 


programs 

Request to reimburse DOD for 
stocks advanced to military 
assistance p during fiscal 
years 1965 and 1966 


Grand total 


Mr. SALTONSTALL. Mr. President, 
this bill does not involve an endorsement 
of our present policies in southeast Asia. 
Neither is it a repudiation of those poli- 
cies. This bill authorizes the appropria- 
tion of funds to back up over 200,000 
American fighting men now engaged in 
military operations in southeast Asia. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
Armed Services Committee discussed the 
intent of this legislation with the Secre- 
tary of Defense and the Chairman of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff during the hearings. 
I think this colloquy will help to keep this 
matter in the proper perspective during 
our consideration: 

Senator RUssELL stated: 

The mere fact that a Member of the Senate 
might heartily disapprove of everything that 
is going on in Vietnam wouldn't necessarily 
preclude him from supporting this legislation 
if he felt it his duty as a U.S. Senator to 
provide for those who may serve in the armed 
services of this country. 


Secretary McNamara replied, “It would 
not.” 

General Wheeler replied, “I agree with 
you, Mr. Chairman.” 

Mr. President, section 401 of the bill 
provides that funds for the support of the 
South Vietnamese armed forces and 
other free world forces fighting in South 
Vietnam shall be derived from the regular 
appropriations for the support of our own 
military forces. In recent years funds for 
this purpose have been carried in the 
military assistance program. However, 
during the Korean war funds appropri- 
ated for the support of U.S. Forces was 
used to support the Korean forces and 
other allied forces engaged in that con- 
flict. 

The reason for this change in funding, 
simply stated, is to make it easier for our 
military commanders in southeast Asia 
to fight the war. Under the present sys- 
tem of funding, South Vietnamese troops 
cannot be supplied with rifles purchased 
with funds appropriated for the Army 
procurement program, nor can USS. 
forces use ammunition purchased with 
military assistance funds. I think we 
can all agree that this is not a reasonable 
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“restriction to place on our military com- 
manders who have the responsibility of 
fighting this war. During the balance of 
fiscal year 1966 it is estimated that about 
$200 million will be required for the sup- 
port of the South Vietnamese and other 
free world forces, and for fiscal year 1967 
the estimate is $600 million. 

I call attention to subsection (b) of 
section 401, which provides that the Sec- 
retary of Defense shall render to the ap- 
propriate committees of the Congress 
quarterly reports on the estimated value 
of support furnished to other forces from 
the appropriations made for the support 
of U.S. forces. That is to keep us in- 
formed, during this period, of these com- 
bined funds that are used specifically for 
the South Vietnamese. I want to make 
it absolutely clear that section 401 does 
not expand the authority available to the 
Secretary of Defense to transfer funds 
between appropriations. We tightened 
that up in the committee, and I believe, 
now, it is clear. And, Mr. President, it 
does not enlarge the powers of the De- 
partment of Defense to reprogram vari- 
ous appropriations that the Congress 
has made. 

Mr. President, this legislation should 
be supported by every Member of the 
Senate and I so urge. I shall join the 
chairman of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee in opposing any amendments to 
the bill that are designed to constitute 
an endorsement or repudiation of our 
present policies in southeast Asia. As I 
have stated, that is not the purpose of 
this legislation. 

The purpose is to provide the neces- 
sary funds for our. forces and the South 
Vietnamese who are fighting in that 
country at the present time. It does 
not concern whether we are right or 
wrong in our policies in so fighting. We 
are supporting our boys, and that is the 
purpose of this authorization bill which 
will lead to appropriations. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I support our chairman whole- 
heartedly. The committee was unani- 
mous in making this report to the Sen- 
ate at this time. 

I thank the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank 
the Senator from Massachusetts, 

Mr. President, I am now pleased to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Symincton], who, before 
his service in the Senate and on the 
Committee on Armed Services, had a 
distinguished career in the executive 
branch, including service as the first 
Secretary of the Air Force. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
thank the able senior Senator from 
Georgia, the chairman of the Senate 
Armed Services Committee for many 
years, and the authority in this body on 
military matters, for yielding to me. 

First, I commend the Senator for this 
fine analysis summarizing the bill before 
us this afternoon. 

I also congratulate the distinguished 
senior Senator from Massachusetts, 
who, during his superb career, has al- 
ways put his country above party, and 
who has so thoroughly endorsed the ob- 
servations and conclusions of the distin- 

guished Senator from Georgia. 
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Mr, President, I would nail down again 
the statements made by the chairman of 
our committee by asking two questions. 

First, as I understand it, the Senator’s 
conviction is that regardless of how one 
feels about this matter of Vietnam, what- 
ever opinion one may have on that par- 
ticular subject, this bill has nothing to 
do with agreement or disagreement with 
respect to our foreign policy. Rather, it 
is a question of whether we do or do not 
wish to support young Americans, men 
and some women, over there in the com- 
bat zones of South Vietnam. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator from Missouri has correctly stated 
my position and that of the entire Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. This bill 
cannot possibly be construed as either 
an endorsement of or as an attack upon 
national policy. It involves more the 
throwing of a rope to a man in the water. 
We may have cause to question how he 
got there, but he is there, he is a human 
being, he is our friend and a member of 
our family and, therefore, if we have a 
rope and do not throw it to him to en- 
able him to assist himself out of the 
water, this would be a callous and heart- 
less attitude for us to take. 

Our committee is not a policy com- 
mittee in the field of international rela- 
tions, but we do have a direct respon- 
sibility to bring to the Senate legislation 
to provide for those who are in the Armed 
Forces of the United States wherever 
they may be stationed throughout the 
world as a result of policy. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the Sen- 
ator. My second and final question is 
based upon a recent trip I made in the 
past month to South Vietnam. After 
noticing the heavy buildup which re- 
sulted from the decision to move our 
troops in force there during 1964 some 
logistical shortages were noted—as there 
always will be in peace, in industry, and 
in war; and I found at least one case in 
which shortages resulted in additional 
casualties, something which was frankly 
recognized and every effort was made by 
the Department of Defense to correct 
the situation. 

Would not the able chairman agree, 
however, that if we do not supply the 
funds he is requesting in support of this 
bill, and which is supported so con- 
vineingly by the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], addi- 
tional casualties over a period of time are 
bound to occur in the fighting zones be- 
cause of shortages? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Of course, 
if a hopeless impasse were to result be- 
tween the Commander in Chief who or- 
dered these men into Vietnam, and Con- 
gress, if it refused to provide for them 
there, it would mean that all of them 
would perish eventually, either through 
sickness, or from the bullets of the Viet- 
cong and the North Vietnamese. In a 
short while, they would be perfectly help- 
less. They would have no medical facil- 
ities, no food, ammunition, no shells, and 
no fuel for the airplanes and helicopters 
now in that area. 

I cannot conceive of the Senate’s 
tolerating such a condition for a moment, 
without regard to the views of any Sen- 
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ator on the wisdom of the policy which 
put our boys in South Vietnam. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I thank the able 
Senator from Georgia for yielding to 
me. -And I assure him of my support, 
without reservations of his position with 
respect to the proposed legislation. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank the 
distinguished Senator from Missouri for 
his comments. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr: President, will 
the Senator from Georgia yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, I am now 
happy to yield to the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jackson], who has 
been on the Committee on Armed 
Services for many years. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, as 


should be evident by now to everyone, we 


are engaged in Vietnam in a limited con- 
flict with the limited aim to help South 
Vietnam preserve its independence. The 
adversary can have peace as soon as he 
gives up his efforts to impose his will on 
the south by force and terror. 

I support the administration's bill, S. 
2791, unanimously reported by our Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, which 
authorizes . supplemental fiscal 1966 
Defense appropriations of $4.8 billion. 
This was the sum requested by the ad- 
ministration to meet additional costs in 
helping the people of South Vietnam 
defend their freedom. 

I should like to comment briefly on our 
military effort in the Vietnamese conflict. 

First. The main military effort in the 
future, as in the past, must be in the 
south. There is much to be said for in- 
creasing that effort rapidly, to confront 
Hanoi quickly with a buildup in the south 
they cannot match, and to give our side 
the initiative in keeping the adversary 
moving and off balance. The principle 
involved is clear: Hanoi and Peiping are 
less likely to think it worthwhile to in- 
crease their efforts in relation to the war 
if our side steps up its efforts rapidly, 
than if we drag out the buildup, little 
bit by little bit. 

I am well aware that it is extremely 
difficult, for logistical reasons, to increase 
the American contribution quickly. Ex- 
isting ports and airfields have limited 
capacities. To train, properly equip, and 
deploy combat-ready forces takes time. 
But the evidence that we are actually 
preparing as promptly as possible to 
mount a substantially larger effort would 
itself, I believe, have an impressive effect 
on the adversary. 

Second. We should persuade our allies 
in the Pacific area to increase their con- 
tributions to the defense of South Viet- 
nam. The Republic of Korea has sent 
20,000 troops. This could be doubled to 
40,000. Australia has sent 1,500 combat 
forces, and, at a minimum, this could in- 
crease to 5,000. New Zealand has sent 
small forces that could be increased. 
These allied forces have performed in 
first-rate fashion and have been a sub- 
stantial asset. Wecan hope that certain 
other countries—realizing that their 
vital interests are also involved in the 
successful defense of South Vietnam— 
will follow the example of New Zealand, 
Australia, and the Republic of Korea. 

Third. I believe we are not making the 
most effective use of our airpower in the 
Vietnamese conflict. 
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As I see it—based on the advice and 
counsel we have received over a long pe- 
riod of time in the deliberations of the 
Armed Services and Appropriations 
Committees, as well as directly from the 
professionals on the ground out in Viet- 
nam—we are unduly and unwisely tying 
our hands by limiting ourselves to only 
tactical targets in North Vietnam. I 
agree that we should avoid, for the fore- 
seeable future, targeting the cities in 
North Vietnam, and we should take great 
pains to avoid hitting civilians. But 
there is every good political and military 
reason to make a careful selection of 
strategic targets—like oil refineries and 
ports—which are not only of major eco- 
nomic importance to the Hanoi regime 
but also have a direct and important 
bearing on its ability to move men and 
material into South Vietnam. 

The careful choice of such strategic 
targets—which would be struck only 
from time to time at the President’s per- 
sonal direction—would contribute in a 
major way to raising the cost of in- 
filtration from North to South Vietnam 
and to slowing and reducing the move- 
ment of supplies and forces into the 
South. This new strategy would also de- 
ter the replenishment of North Viet- 
namese stocks of arms and supplies via 
shipping into the northern ports. If 
coupled with a certain reduction in 
bombing operations against less impor- 
tant tactical targets, this strategy could 
lessen the costs to us in risks to Ameri- 
can pilots, and in the loss of planes over 
the north—which is already well over 
200. 

I hope the administration will review 
this matter again. It should be appar- 
ent that the strategy I am suggesting 
would constitute a restrained but sig- 
nificant contribution to the military 
pressure we must maintain on Hanoi if 
we expect to persuade the adversary to 
give up its efforts to impose its will on 
the South by force and terror. 

In closing, I wish to commend my dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russetu] for his intelli- 
gent and responsible handling of this 
supplemental authorization which is 
needed in support of the American effort 
to help block Communist subjugation of 
all of Vietnam. 
~ Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I thank 
the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, may I 
also express my appreciation to the sen- 
ior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] for his dedicated support. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Tennessee yield to me for 
2 minutes in order that I may read a 
telegram which I sent to the majority 
leader, the Senator from Montana [Mr. 
MANSFIELD], and the reply he sent to me. 
I believe that this courtesy to the major- 
ity leader should be given to him at this 
time. 

Mr. GORE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, yester- 
day I sent the following telegram to the 
Senator from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], 
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which was delivered to the Senator’s 
office: 

Respectfully recommend that debate and 
vote on supplemental military procurement 
and construction authorization bill, fiscal 
year 1966, now the pending business of the 
Senate, be postponed until after February 22. 
I consider it important that Senate and 
Nation have benefit of testimony given at 
Foreign Relations Committee hearing by 
Taylor and Rusk, and I hope also by 
McNamara and Wheeler, before Senate votes 
on this war appropriation bill. 

McNamara’s testimony before Armed 
Services Committee is no substitute for his 
discussing overall issues of U.S. policy 
in Asia at public hearings before For- 
eign Relations Committee. Contrary to im- 
pression administration has tried to create 
with American people, neither McNamara nor 
Wheeler would be asked at Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings any question that would 
involve security matters. If any such ques- 
tion were asked, the administration knows 
that all its witnesses need do is to suggest 
that such questions be laid aside until they 
can be answered in executive session. 

I can assure you that I am far from alone 
in the Senate in my recommendation to you 
that this military authorization bill be voted 
on after February 22. 

With best wishes for a speedy recovery. 

Regards, 
WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senator. 


Today, I received the following tele- 

gram from the majority leader: 
February 15, 1966. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Reurtel. Senate has already laid down S. 
2791 authorizing military procurement and 
I announced last Thursday that this bill 
would be pending at the return of Senate 
from Lincoln Day recess. In circumstances 
I feel that I am bound by this announcement 
of program which the Senate was given to 
understand would be the situation on re- 
convening. I personally have no objections 
to final vote coming after Washington’s 
Birthday, but date of vote is something which 
Senate in its collective interests and judg- 
ments must and will decide. It is my under- 
standing that several amendments will be 
offered to S. 2791. Discussion of these 
amendments and of the bill itself will un- 
doubtedly take some time. I would hope 
that Senate can go ahead in view of an- 
nouncement already made placing Members 
on notice as to the program on reconvening 
and to the end that S. 2791 will receive full 
discussion and every consideration. At same 
time Foreign Relations Committee might 
hear what witnesses it has scheduled and any 
others it decides upon. 

With warm regards: 

MIKE MANSFIELD, 
Majority Leader, U.S. Senate. 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I yield to 
the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STENNIS]. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
for yielding. 

I wish to underscore one of the points 
made by the Senator from Georgia with 
reference to the figures in this bill, which 
he expressed so plainly. This is really a 
continuation of an appropriation of last 
year, an item in the general appropria- 
tion bill for these identical purposes. 
In that appropriation we made the down- 
payment on the necessary military hard- 
ware. Now we must meet the second 
and third payments, in order to complete 
the order. 
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Supplementing what the Senator said 
on this point, in the procurement figure 
in this bill of $3,004 million, which is for 
the procurement of military hardware 
articles I have already mentioned, this 
sum is merely a continuation of the ap- 
propriation made last year, in order to 
make the second, third, and however 
many more payments are required with 
reference to the entire purchases. The 
due date for the debt for which we ap- 
propriated last year is here. I urged 
then that we appropriate more funds. I 
knew that much more would be required. 
I thought we should take a bigger bite on 


the necessary fund in 1965. 
Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 


Mr. STENNIS. I yield, with the in- 
dulgence of the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. AIKEN. Does the Senator from 
Mississippi interpret the approval of this 
request for supplemental appropriations 
as either approving or disapproving our 
policy in South Vietnam? 

Mr. STENNIS. Frankly, I think it is 
neither approval nor disapproval of our 
policy. We are already committed. We 
have already gone in. We have already 
put the men on the ground. They must 
have support; $1.2 billion of the funds 
in the bill is for military construction 
items. It is to take care of the men and 
materiel that we already have there, that 
are on the way, or that are expected to 
be sent there. 

This bill merely presents the question 
of supporting our men. We have already 
put them out front in the battleline. 

As the Senator from Massachusetts 
has stated, this bill is neither affirmative 
nor negative with reference to policy 
matters. 

Mr. AIKEN. It could not be inter- 
preted as indicating approval of Con- 
gress for future involvement? 

Mr. STENNIS. No. If we did not 
support the men, we would have to bring 
them home. We would have to tuck tail 
and run, so to speak. 

Mr. AIKEN. I think it is important 
to have this statement so that the act of 
Congress on this proposal may not be so 
badly misinterpreted or misconstrued as 
was the resolution of August 1964. 

Mr. STENNIS. That is the construc- 
tion our committee put on it. It is also 
what Secretary McNamara and General 
Wheeler pointed out in the hearings. I 
would say, with the Senator from 
Massachusetts, that this neither affirms 
nor denies the policy contained in the 
resolution of last year, because the bill 
before us is an authorization bill for 
appropriation for military supplies and 
equipment, some of which has already 
been used. 

Mr. AIKEN. I thank the Senator for 
making it clear that our action on this 
bill can have no effect on our southeast. 
Asian policies. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Vermont for his remarks; $1,200 
million in this is for military construc- 
tion which is to be used in direct support 
of our military effort already in exist- 
ence in southeast Asia. It pertains to 
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equipment for the men, includes hospit- 
alization, and supply depots, all to take 
care of what we have there. 

I thank the Senator for yielding to me. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I am 
grateful for the statesmanlike presenta- 
tion of this bill by the distinguished 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Rus- 
SELL]. He, and also, just now, the able 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Stennis], have made it perfectly clear 
that one can support the pending bill 
without having it interpreted, unless 
someone desires to make a misinterpre- 
tation, as an approval of the policies 
that have been followed or may here- 
after be followed in southeast Asia. 

I shall support the pending bill. I 
shall do so because, whether wisely or 
unwisely, as has been said here, our 
troops are committed to battle there. 
They are there on orders, not of their 
choosing, but on orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief: 

American troops in an area of hostili- 
ties must be supplied the equipment and 
the materials necessary to enable them 
to accomplish the mission assigned them 
by their superiors with maximum effec- 
tiveness and with minimum danger to 
themselves. 

The Secretary of Defense and Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have stated that addi- 
tional funds are required for this pur- 


pose. 

In my view it is incumbent upon the 
Congress to provide funds for their sup- 
port. This I will do, but I wish to make 
it emphatically clear, however, that sup- 
port of similar measures in the past and 
support of the pending measure now has 
not and does not reflect approval on my 
part of the policies and decisions that 
have led to our involvement in Vietnam 
in its current proportions. On the con- 
trary, it is my view that commitment of 
U.S. combat forces to Vietnam was a se- 
rious mistake, and will prove to be, in my 
view, a historic mistake, that has in- 
creased rather than diminished the dan- 
ger of a major war. 

Support of our troops in battle is one 
thing; approval of national policies and 
decisions which put them there is quite 
another. Some may regard this as a 
narrow, legalistic distinction. I do not; 
and I am pleased the Armed Services 
Committee has unanimously determined 
that it should not be so interpreted. 
What has been done has been done. 

I will not support an amendment to 
repeal the resolution of 1964. We can no 
more repeal what has been done than we 
can turn the sun back in its course. I 
will not support an amendment to oppose 
sending draftees to Vietnam. Draftees 
are already there. Such an amendment 
to prevent the sending of replacements 
would, in my view, be unfair to the men 
already serving there. 

Let it be understood that I support 
and support strongly the pending meas- 
ure. We cannot be niggardly in supply- 
ing the materiel that our forces need to 
accomplish their mission and to do so 
with minimum danger to themselves. 

I voice my deep concern at this time, 
not with any idea that the calendar can 
be reversed, not for the purpose of ex- 
pressing criticism, but in the hope that 
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a review of the past and a searching pub- 
lic analysis and debate of the present 
may possibly be of some help in shaping 
the momentous decisions in the days and 
months ahead. The responsibility of a 
U.S. Senator and the dictates of con- 
science impel me to participate in this 
discussion and to express these views. 
Public discussion is essential in a free 
society. 

Statements have been made here 
earlier today to the effect that this de- 
bate would be an aid to the enemy. I 
recall that when the previous authoriza- 
tion bill was before the Senate last Au- 
gust, the junior Senator from Mississippi, 
the chairman of the Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee, and also a 
member of the Committee on Appropri- 
ations, invited debate. Unfortunately, 
in my view, the Senate did not respond 
to his invitation. I fault myself in that 
regard. 

Debate is necessary for our democratic 
processes. A government conducted 
under such a system must be conducted, 
in the main, in public. Democracy may 
have its weaknesses. I believe it was the 
late, great Winston Churchill who said 
that democracy is the worst form of gov- 
ernment except any other kind. That 
may not be an accurate quotation. This 
is a hazard that democracies always face. 

An interesting observation was made 
to me in this regard last week when the 
delegation was here from the Mexican 
Congress on an interparliamentary ex- 
change mission. One of them listened 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations: 
In the evening thereafter he made a sig- 
nificant remark to me. He said, “This 
could occur only in a great and free 
society.” 

Mr. President, I am pleased for the 
Communist world to know. Iam pleased 
for those behind the Iron Curtain who 
may not be pleased with their lot to 
know that there is one place in the 
world where the most critical issues can 
be the subject of free debate. Yes; this 
is necessary in our democratic society. 

It is in the interest of public under- 
standing of the issues that the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee is now 
holding public hearings on the overall 
questions of policy involved in Vietnam. 
In my view, both these hearings and this 
debate are in the national interest. 

I wish to advert to the question that 
approval of the pending bill is not tanta- 
mount to approval of the policies in 
southeast Asia. I do so to call attention 
to the fact that when Secretary Rusk 
was last before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations testifying in support of 
the foreign aid authorization request, he 
was asked, I believe by the chairman of 
the committee, if a vote for that bill 
could be or would be regarded as ap- 
proval of the policies in southeast Asia. 
The Secretary demurred and said he 
would not like to answer that question 
“just now.” I am not attempting to 
quote him exactly, but at any rate he 
deferred his answer. 

So it is pertinent to make the point 
and to make it clear. From the RECORD 
it is now abundantly clear that a Senator 
can vote for this measure, and have it 
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understood that he is voting for a specific 
bill and only that. 

From the beginning I have had seri- 
ous reservations about our policy in Viet- 
nam. The publicly stated objective of 
our policy as being designed to secure 
to the people of South Vietnam the right 
to determine their own destiny without 
outside interference is, of course, fully 
desirable, if possible and feasible, but I 
have not and do not believe that the 
policies and programs followed offered or 
offer a reasonable opportunity for achiev- 
ing this objective at bearable cost and 
without posing potentially disastrous 
consequences for ourselves and for the 
free world. It is easy to coin or repeat 
slogans like “victory” and “standing up 
to the Communists.” 

One can enjoy wrapping the flag about 
himself and enjoy a chauvinistic exer- 
cise, but it is much more difficult to de- 
vise and implement programs for ap- 
plication to the conditions existing in 
Vietnam which offer realistic hopes of 
converting such slogans into a workable 
policy that is fully consistent with our 
national interest. 

I have repeatedly voiced my reserva- 
tions about the course of events in Viet- 
nam. When President Eisenhower un- 
dertook our initial commitment I coun- 
seled against it. 

The junior Senator from Mississippi 
did likewise, and I joined him in debate 
in 1954, as the Record will show. 

I strongly advised President Kennedy 
against broadening and deepening that 
commitment. I have frequently urged 
President Johnson and his Cabinet mem- 
bers to avoid a wider war. 

Until late 1964, I confined my state- 
ments to direct communication and to 
sessions of the U.S, Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee in the main. I say now 
that I should have been speaking out 
publicly more than I did. I feel a share 
of responsibility in that regard. I fol- 
lowed this course in deference to the 
constitutional responsibility of the Pres- 
ident and to a feeling that strident pub- 
lic opposition and dissent to policies al- 
ready publicly proclaimed might in some 
degree lessen whatever chance there was 
for effectiveness of such policies. Upon 
reflection, I have concluded that this 
was a mistake and I am sorry I did not 
speak out publicly more often and sooner 
than I did. 

Legislative support of what must be 
done to meet national commitments 
neither implies approval of unwise pol- 
icies nor negates my responsibility to 
voice apprehension about present policy. 

An analysis of the present situation 
and a consideration of the future require 
a review of the past. 

Our direct involvement in Vietnam 
may be said to have started with the fall 
of Dienbienphu in 1954. Of course we 
were involved before then, but our role 
theretofore was in support of the French 
to whom we gave massive economic and 
materiel support. As I recall, our sup- 
port of the French in their efforts in 
Vietnam. amounted to some $2 billion. 

After 7 years of war to which they 
committed hundreds of thousands of 
troops, and despite our logistic support, 
the French suffered a costly defeat. The 
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French learned, or at least were com- 
pelled to admit, that massive military op- 
erations conducted thousands of miles 
from their shores in the jungles and rice 
paddies of southeast Asia are not the 
answer to a problem that was and still 
is to a large degree political, ideological, 
cultural, economic, religious, and racial 
in nature. 

Much is said about the necessity of 
meeting our national commitments, up- 
holding our national honor, and protect- 
ing vital national interests. Of course, 
we must do these things, Mr. President. 
But having said so, we must define and 
understand the commitments that na- 
tional honor requires us to meet, from 
both a legal and moral standpoint. And 
in determining our vital national inter- 
ests we must do so in context with our 
many worldwide responsibilities; we must 
avoid becoming mesmerized by slogans 
and by commitments that do not exist; 
and we must achieve a balanced posture 
that recognizes our limitations as well as 
our strength. 

Mr. President, let us examine the na- 
ture of our legal commitment in Viet- 
nam. 

Following the Geneva accords of 1954, 
to which we did not subscribe but which 
we agreed to recognize and support, the 
Eisenhower administration made the 
crucial decision to pick up the pieces 
dropped by the defeated, withdrawing 
French and to shoulder the responsibility 
for promoting economic and political sta- 
bility and preserving order in this iso- 
lated area of the.world which was teem- 
ing with turmoil. 

That was our first big mistake. How 
foolish we were to undertake a burden 
which the French, who were far more 
knowledgeable of this area than we, had, 
after 7 years of war, with an army of 
400,000 men, found an almost impossible 
undertaking. 

And so, in October 1954, in a letter 
from President Eisenhower to the Presi- 
dent of the Council of Ministers of Viet- 
nam, the Government of the United 
States made what, along with the obliga- 
tions we undertook under the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty, consti- 
tutes our formal commitment to Viet- 
nam. President Eisenhower offered U.S. 
aid “to assist the Government of Viet- 
nam in developing and maintaining a 
strong, viable state, capable of resisting 
attempted subversion through military 
means.” 

In this letter, President Eisenhower 
made it clear that such aid would be 
conditional upon assurances by the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam “as to the 
standards of performance it would be 
able to maintain in the event such aid 
were supplied.” He added, significantly: 
“the Government of the United States 
expects that this aid will be met by per- 
formance on the part of the Government 
of Vietnam in undertaking needed re- 
forms.” 

In addition to the unilateral commit- 
ment contained in President Eisen- 
hower’s letter, the United States incurred 
certain obligations under the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty and Pro- 
tocol which was negotiated in September 
1954, and which went into effect in Feb- 
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ruary 1955. Article IV of the SEATO 
Treaty provides as follows: 

1. Each Party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unan- 
imous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any Party in the treaty area 
or of any other State or territory to which 
the provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
from time to time apply is threatened in any 
way other than by armed attack or is affected 
or threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the 
Parties shall consult immediately in order 
to agree on the measures which should be 
taken for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any State designated by unani- 
mous agreement under paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated 
shall be taken except at the invitation or 
with the consent of the government con- 
cerned. 


It is to be noted that the parties to the 
treaty pledge action in accordance with 
their respective constitutional procedures 
to meet “aggression by means of armed 
attack” against any of the parties or cer- 
tain. other States in the treaty area—in- 
cluding South Vietnam. The Parties 
agree—to do what?—to consult immedi- 
ately to determine such measures as 
should be taken to meet any threat other 
than by armed attack. 

Pursuant to the Presidential letter of 
1954, the United States proceeded to ex- 
tend aid to South Vietnam. This aid 
consisted of economic aid and military 
supplies and equipment together with 
funds to support the Vietnamese mili- 
tary establishment. U.S. military per- 
sonnel were limited to small numbers 
whose mission was to assist in training 
the Vietnamese army and directing ad- 
ministration of the aid program. 

This arrangement continued for sev- 
eral years. From time to time, optimis- 
tic statements were issued about the 
solid progress being made in development 
of the economy and development of the 
Vietnam army. For example, in May 
1957, a joint statement issued from the 
White House on the occasion of a visit by 
President Diem noted that: 

In less than 3 years a chaotic situation 
resulting from years of war had been 
changed into one of progress and stability. 
Concerned was expressed over the buildup of 
military forces in North Vietnam and it was 
agreed that aggression or subversion threat- 
ening the political independence of the Re- 
public of Vietnam would be considered as 
endangering peace and stability. 


That is as far as this joint statement 
went. 

During this period which, by compari- 
son, now appears to have been one of 
relative calm, however, it appeared nec- 
essary to continue to provide more and 
more in the way of aid to maintain the 
Diem regime. Statements about prog- 
ress proved to be illusory. And by 1959 
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it was obvious that the situation was get- 
ting worse instead of better. 

In April 1959, in an address at Gettys- 
burg College, President Eisenhower re- 
viewed the then current situation and 
concluded that South Vietnam was in- 
capable of meeting unaided the threat 
of aggression and subversion. He re- 
iterated the domino theory and justified 
the extension of military as well as eco- 
nomic assistance as in our own national 
interests. Aid was continued and in- 
creased. 

But despite increased aid, the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam became less 
stable, its economy weaker. Subversion 
became more widespread, with the Viet- 
cong holding and openly controlling sub- 
stantial segments of the country. Thus 
was the situation upon the change in 
administrations in January 1961. 

Mr. McGOVERN. © Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield to the Senator from 
South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. First, may I ask the 
Senator whether he would prefer not to 
be interrupted? If so, I shall wait until 
he has concluded his speech. 

Mr. GORE. I have no preference; I 
am happy to accommodate the Senator 
from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I have had the op- 
portunity to read quickly most of the 
Senator’s address. I believe he is mak- 
ing an extremely important statement 
today, one which reflects the sentiment 
of many other Members of the Senate. 
Among other things, he has pointed out 
that because of his own feeling about 
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and the administration, it was the better 
part of discretion not to speak out until 
near the end of 1964. I think that re- 
flects the course of action that many 
Members of the Senate have been taking. 
The fact that other Senators have not 
yet spoken out on this issue is no rea- 
son to conclude that they do not have 
deep apprehensions and misgivings about 
the course that the United States is fol- 
lowing. 

Before the Senator leaves that part 
of his speech 

Mr. GORE. If I may interrupt, I 
should like to comment on that point 
briefly. 

Although I hold myself culpable for 
reluctance to speak out, I do not wish 
to criticize other Senators in that regard, 
In extenuation, however, I should like 


to suggest 
Mr. McGOVERN. I do not want to 
imply any criticism either. 


Mr. GORE. I suggest that it is the 
imminent threat of a third world war, 
as I interpret events, which has dis- 
turbed me; and, I dare say, it is the im- 
minence of this threat which is causing 
more and more Senators to express their 
views publicly. 

Unless the threat of such a catastrophe 
bestirs men to action, and unless men’s 
souls are aroused by these events, what 
on earth could arouse them to action 
and impel them to take a position which 
for the moment may be unpopular with a 
great many people? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thoroughly agree 
with the Senator’s observation. He has 
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been speaking about the critical period 
after 1954, when the French effort in this 
same area ended in failure. 

The Senator will recall that in the 
spring of 1954, when the French collapse 
appeared imminent, the late Secretary of 
State, Mr. Dulles, felt that perhaps we 
ought to send American forces into that 
area to see if we could turn back Ho Chi 
Minh’s forces and resolve the military 
decision on the side of the French 
against the Communist forces. 

President Eisenhower believed that 
should not be done unless we could ob- 
tain the cooperation of the British, who 
were then headed by Prime Minister 
Churchill. 

Frequently we hear people argue that 
we are in southeast Asia lest we repeat 
the errors that were made at Munich 
when the Western Powers failed to stand 
up to Hitler. The voice that sounded 
most clearly in 1938, at the time of the 
Munich crisis, in a call for firm action 
against Hitler was the voice of Winston 
Churchill; Yet, it was Prime Minister 
Churchill who counseled against Amer- 
ican intervention in French Indochina 
in 1954. 

Anthony Eden writes of this period 
that Winston Churchill firmly believed 
that the British would be doing the 
Americans a great injustice if they gave 
any encouragement whatever to the 
sending of American troops into that 
part of the world. 

Does the Senator not think it signifi- 
cant that the one man who stands out 
in our mind as having been right at 
the time of the Munich crisis in 1938 did 
not see any parallel between that situa- 
tion and the sending of American troops 
into French Indochina in 1954? 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, Mr. 
Churchill was very knowledgeable of 
conditions in both Europe and southeast 
Asia. ‘Those conditions are in contrast, 
in many respects—political conditions, 
governmental structures, social organi- 
zation, terrain, divergence in economics, 
in industrialization, and political sophis- 
tication. Indeed, there has never been 
a nation of Vietnam. I shall not get 
into a description of Vietnám in reply 
to the Senator. 

Mr. Churchill was showing his usual 
perspicacity when he drew a distinction 
rather than a parallel. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, it 
seems to me that one of the things that 
may have led us astray in southeast 
Asia is that we have drawn the wrong 
lessons and interpretations from pre- 
vious historical situations. It is argued 
by some who most ardently defend our 
present position in southeast Asia that 
we are trying to contain the threat of 
Chinese communism in that part of the 
world in the same way that we were con- 
taining Russian Communist belligerents 
in Western Europe after World War II. 
I believe the two situations are vastly 
different. 

Mr. GORE. Some have become so ob- 
sessed and pleased with the success of 
the Marshall plan in the containment 
of communism in Western Europe that 
they seek to apply that remedy world- 
wide, when European conditions do not 
prevail in southeast Asia. 
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Mr. McGOVERN. Is it not correct 
that, if we were to follow in southeast 
Asia the same course that we pursued in 
checking the spread of Soviet Russian 
power in Western Europe 20 years ago, 
it would involve the active support of the 
countries of Western Europe, Britain, 
France, West Germany, Italy, the Scan- 
dinavian countries, plus the principal 
countries of Asia, India, Japan, Paki- 
stan, and others? This would parallel 
the collective security arrangements to 
check the possible threat of Chinese 
Communist power in that area in the 
same manner in which we had an air- 
tight collective security arrangement 
thrown around the Soviet Union in 
1945? 

Is it not true that we have moved into 
southeast Asia largely on a unilateral 
basis, and that we are following a policy 
that has very little support, either in Asia 
or in Western Europe, and, in fact, has 
the active opposition or, at least, the 
grave doubt of other great countries in 
Asia and in Western Europe? 

Mr. GORE. I agree with the Senator. 
As I said on the floor of the Senate a few 
days ago, a basic and grievous error in 
our policy is that, in a unilateral man- 
ner, we violate the collective security 
principle which we endorsed in the 
United Nations Charter. 

Mr. President, I return now to a brief 
history of our commitments to South 
Vietnam. 

The Kennedy administration embraced 
and expanded the policy of military and 
economic aid inherited from the Eisen- 
hower administration. Secretary Rusk 
announced increased military assistance 
on May 4, 1961. On the next day then 
Vice President Johnson went to Vietnam 
and on May 13 a joint statement issued 
in Saigon announced additional meas- 
ures “to extend and build upon existing 
programs of military and economic aid.“ 
Upon his return, Vice President Johnson 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee and explained that no 
commitment had been made to send U.S. 
combat forces to South Vietnam. 

Now, upon the return of Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY, I shall suggest to the 
committee that he be invited to appear 
before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. We should know what com- 
mitments he has made—what public 
commitments have been made, what pri- 
vate commitments, if any, have been 
made, and the authority by which he 
made them. 

I do not speak critically in this sense. 
I assume that whatever commitments he 
has made have been upon authorization 
of President Johnson. But in line with 
my deeply held feeling that the Ameri- 
can people are entitled to know the facts 
regarding this all-important question of 
war or peace, Vice President HUMPHREY 
should appear promptly upon his return. 

In October 1961, a visit by Gen. Max- 
well Taylor resulted in a decision to 
bolster still further the military strength 
of Vietnam. In December 1961, in an 
exchange of letters with President Diem, 
President Kennedy pledged to “promptly 
increase our assistance to your defense 
efforts.” 
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Please note, Mr. President, that this 
was an increase of our assistance to the 
defense efforts of the Vietnamese them- 
selves. 

Increased military and economic aid 
failed to halt the slippage. A “strategic 
hamlet” program for local pacification 
was very costly but ineffective. When I 
was in Vietnam, I visited some of these 
strategic villages. I came back and re- 
ported to my Government my assess- 
ment that this was a costly program that 
was doomed to failure. It failed misera- 
bly; but it cost heavily. 

It became obvious that the Diem gov- 
ernment did not enjoy the confidence of 
the Vietnamese people and that only the 
U.S. presence and support kept it in of- 
fice at all. Religious controversy and 
riots brought crisis nearer and nearer. 
The conditions contained in President 
Eisenhower’s letter of 1954 had clearly 
not been met. Reforms had not been 
accomplished. 

President Kennedy was moved to com- 
ment on this aspect of the situation on a 
television interview of September 2, 1963. 
He stated: 

I don’t think that unless a greater effort 
is made by the Government to win popular 
support that the war can be won out there. 
In the final analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as ad- 
visers, but they have to win it—the people 
of Vietnam—against the Communists. We 
are prepared to continue to assist them, but 
I don’t think that the war can be won un- 
less the people support the effort, and, in 
my opinion, in the last 2 months the Gov- 
ernment has gotton out of touch with the 
people. 


It should be noted that in this and a 
subsequent TV interview filmed on Sep- 
tember 9, 1963, President Kennedy en- 
dorsed the so-called domino theory and 
made clear his view that we could not 
afford to withdraw from Vietnam, but he 
also made it clear that stability and 
order by the Vietnamese themselves were 
a prerequisite to victory. 

Now, Mr. President, I should like to 
address a few remarks to the “domino 
theory.” 

I recall that when the Communist 
apparatus was being fastened upon 
Cuba, many statements were made on 
the floor of the Senate, on television and 
radio, in the press, and on the public 
platforms, to the effect that if Cuba fell 
under communism, one after another, 
the countries of Latin America might 
have the Iron Curtain folded about 
them. I entertained such concern my- 
self, though I never made such state- 
ments. I wondered if it might follow. 
Many of us felt uncertain about it. 

But what do we find now? The mis- 
ery, the suffering and the want, the 
suppression which communism has 
brought to Cuba is building resistance to 
communism in other Latin American 
countries. The domino theory did not 
work. 

The subsequent overthrow and assas- 
sination of Diem did not produce either 
reform or stability. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield: 
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Mr. McGEE. I should like to pursue 
a little further the Senator’s analogy of 
the domino theory in Cuba, as he would 
draw an analogy to the domino theory 
in southeast Asia. 

Mr. GORE. I am not sure that I was 
attempting to draw an analogy. 

Mr. McGEE. The parallel; would 
that be better? 

Mr. GORE. I am not sure that I 
even intended that. I had previously 
referred to the fact that former Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had seemed to endorse 
the domino theory, and then I had re- 
ferred to it again, and it came to my 
mind that there were instances. in 
which the domino theory had not worked. 
Cuba came immediately to mind. I 
am. not sure that it is an analogy, but I 
am willing to discuss it in that context. 

Mr. McGEE. To begin with, the 
dominoes would become a little wet. 

Starting with Cuba, we were able, 
with naval patrol and firmer economic 
policies on our own part, and the firming 
up of the backbones of some of our 
friends in the OAS, I think, to make it 
considerably more difficult for Mr. 
Castro to spread his doctrine. It was 
not a matter of merely abandoning the 
situation, leaving it alone, or letting the 
rest of the people do it. themselves. 

The reason I raise the point with the 
Senator from Tennessee is that there 
is a good bit of the same element present 
in Vietnam. If there is someone there 
who is in the position to take the lead, 
we shall find the same firming up of 
the willingness and the disposition not 
to knuckle under, not to surrender, not 
to roll over and play dead, under the 
pressures that may be coming in from 
the north. 

Further, I think Cuba would be a better 
illustration of the importance of not let- 
ting this sort of disease, this falling of 
the first domino, knock over the rest of 
the elements on the board. 

Mr. GORE. First, let it be understood, 
I believe it would be regrettable for the 
first domino to fall. I do not believe that 
communism in South Vietnam would 
be a disaster for the United States, but 
it would be most undesirable. So I join 
the Senator in opposition to the Com- 
munist apparatus fixing its grip on South 
Vietnam. But there again, as the Sen- 
ator has said of the domino in Cuba, it 
might get a little wet tumbling to Indo- 
nesia or to the Philippines. 

It seems to me that we become a little 
mesmerized with these terms, and that 
they may not always be applicable. That 
is perhaps one reason why I was reluctant 
to say I was drawing an analogy. 

Mr. McGEE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s point. If I may return to south- 
east Asia, however, and the domino 
theory, perhaps we need to think up a 
new name for it. “Domino theory” has 
become a dirty word, or an expression 
open to criticism. But whatever we may 
call it, small countries being forced to 
accommodate their positions and policies 
to an overwhelming giant near their 
borders, because their neighbors collapse, 
is what is about to happen in southeast 
Asia. If we want to call it the domino 
theory, let us deal with it as the domino 
theory, and then we can discuss the 
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domino theory as applying to southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. GORE. It might be equally, 
though perhaps inaccurately, described 
by another term with which so many 
people have become fascinated, namely 
“sphere of influence.” 

Mr. McGEE. I do not happen to buy 
the sphere of influence theory either, 
but I believe that there is much concern 
over abandoning this area because of 
the disproportionate capabilities in sheer 
power between the small independent 
countries in southeast Asia on the one 
hand and China alone on the other. It is 
quite unlike Cuba, in the Caribbean, 
where an overwhelming force still 
remains, that of the United States. The 
issue there is a comparable force which 
would not permit Russia, through Cuba, 
or China, through Cuba, to move very 
far on whatever theory we may wish to 
consider it. 

But, in southeast Asia, there is no force 
commensurate with the great land mass 
potential of China. For that reason, I 
believe that we have to weigh the 
prospect that faces Cambodia, Thailand, 
Burma—and Indonesia. Indonesia be- 
comes an interesting case in point, be- 
cause it was a case of the Chinese Com- 
munists really overreaching many of 
their own dimensions too fast and too 
soon. We should go slow in dismissing 
the concept that the fall of one nation 
only delays momentarily the fall of the 
next, the next, and then the next in this 
part of the world. This has historically 
been the pattern of power politics in this 
area of southeast Asia. 

Mr. GORE. I wonder whether the 
Senator from Wyoming would mind if I 
addressed some remarks to the 
Indonesian situation to which he made 
reference? 

Mr. McGEE. No. I believe it would 
contribute to this dialog. 

Mr. GORE. More or less parentheti- 
cally, I believe it is important to keep in 
mind that, as the Senator indicated, the 
upheaval in Indonesia may have been in 
consequence of the Communists over- 
reaching themselves. That is, in my 
view, partly correct. 

But, there was another factor. The 
United States continued aid to Indonesia 
under the most difficult and trying cir- 
cumstances. One of the most difficult 
speeches I haye been called upon to make 
was on the floor of the Senate in sup- 
port of continuation of aid to Indonesia 
after Mr. Sukarno had publicly told the 
United States to take its aid and go to 
hell. But, I was advised, as other mem- 
bers of the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations were advised, that in the view 
of our Government, a confrontation be- 
tween the local Communists in Indo- 
nesia—called, I believe, the PKI—and 
the military was inevitable, that al- 
though the military leaders were not 
particularly alined with the United 
States, they were anti-Communist and, 
therefore, it was in our national interest 
to maintain liaison through aid and 
otherwise. 

Congress, fortunately, supported the 
administration in that policy. When the 
confrontation came, it came in an awk- 
ward way. The Senator has aptly de- 
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scribed it as an overreaching by the 
Communists. 1 

The Communists intended to assassi- 
nate all the military leaders. They did 
succeed in assassinating several, but they 
missed some. Out of this upheaval has 
come the emergence of the military lead- 
ers, many of whom received their educa- 
tion in the United States, They are not 
alined with the United States. They 
are, however, asserting an Indonesian in- 
dependence and the kind of government 
suited to their own people and their pur- 
poses. But they are anti-Communist. 
What more can we ask? We ask no 
more. When I am asked, as I am fre- 
quently and critically, why I support and 
have supported foreign aid programs for 
Indonesia, I am pleased to cite this ex- 
ample, in which I believe our aid has 
been fully justified. 

I hope the Senator will pardon me for 
this parenthetical reference to a matter 
to which he had alluded. 

Mr. McGEE. Not at all. The fact is 
that I, too, stanchly supported all of 
our programs in Indonesia. We cannot 
afford to change our foreign policy be- 
cause we are angry at some individual 
who is the head of a country. And our 
foreign policy must therefore be prem- 
ised on that basis. He will not always 
be there. But the people will be. I be- 
lieve there was some static raised on the 
floor of the Senate in respect to helping 
a country headed by someone like 
Sukarno, but I believe we see now that 
there is substantial evidence of making 
one policy and continuing that policy; 
and recognizing that heads of state are 
mortals, and will eventually pass on, but 
the people as a whole will still be there. 
I believe that Indonesia becomes another 
case in point in terms of our support for 
the kind of stance which will make it 
possible for the independence of In- 
donesia, of Vietnam, of Cambodia, of 
Malaysia, to take firm root. 

Much as I am unhappy with the fact 
that there is a heavy military complexion 
in some of these countries, we cannot 
but wish to give them the opportunity to 
win their independence and develop 
along paths of their own choosing. That 
is what is at stake now. That is the rea- 
son why I cannot understand the mis- 
givings which are being expressed on the 
floor of the Senate from time to time 
concerning America's position in Viet- 
nam. Any casual glance at the vast sub- 
continent of Asia, it seems to me, tells its 
own story in history and is a contem- 
porary fact of our time. We do not need 
to argue that some of the critics else- 
where and in the Senate do not read the 
history books. They need only to read 
the newspapers to see what has happened 
in our time. 

Here we have a great land mass domi- 
nated overwhelmingly by one major 
power. I believe that the Senator from 
Tennessee shares this position because 
my first baptism in that part of the 
world was with him, and I sat at his feet, 
he was my professor in 1959 when we 
first visited India, Thailand, and Vietnam 
when Diem was still alive—but many of 
us have been hoping for many years that 
India would be the great makewait“ for 
China. Nehru, as he made it clear the 
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day we visited him, was not of that mind, 
but a “squeegee” effect was beginning. 

We thought that Japan might have 
checked China, or that Japan might have 
been a balancing force for China. But 
we have not trusted Japan. What are 
we confronted with now in the wake of 
these great, vast, deeply moving changes 
in the wake of World War II in the small 
countries such as Burma, Thailand, 
Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam, and those 
which stretch on out into the South 
Pacific? They really are at the mercy 
of an unbalanced, predominantly main- 
land Chinese continent. India is in no 
position, however, to move south, to try 
to maintain the balance, even though 
Nehru in his last years was beginning to 
talk in terms of India being like the 
United States in its earlier history, except 
as relates to aggression. Whether he 
should have reconstructed his thoughts 
in terms of some kind of balance of 
power in Asia, I do not follow the critics 
who say we have no business there, that 
we must get out of there, that we must 
have some kind of orderly withdrawal 
plan. What will happen to the little 
countries there? Does the Senator 
argue that they do not wish to be inde- 
pendent? Does the Senator argue that 
they would rather be under the wing of 
mainland China? 

What is the case that can be made for 
pulling out of that part of the world, 
after we, as the victors in World War 
It—really the victors, Mr. President 
were the only ones left, by the circum- 
stances of a devastating war, with suffi- 
cient policing power, to try to put the 
pieces back together again? 

France and England pulled out. The 
Dutch pulled out. Even the old forces 
that had existed there and had con- 
tributed to the stabilization of some of 
the elements out there, were gone. Only 
we were in a position to do something. 

We tried to carry on with a stabiliza- 
tion of that line. We gaye India our 
backing when she was put to a show- 
down in the crisis with China. The 
Chinese pulled back. 

What is the article on which one can 
base the argument that if we were to 
pull out, everything will settle down, 
when in the face of all the evidence there 
has been a concerted move outward, to 
disturb the balance of Asia, if we may use 
that unfortunate expression? 

Mr. GORE. The distinguished Sena- 
tor has given a very able treatise on geo- 
politics in a vast portion of the world. 
He has referred to numerous situations 
in his eloquent statement. 

He will recall the evening when he and 
I, in the company of our wives, were with 
Prime Minister Nehru in New Delhi. I 
wonder if he recalls that during the 
course of that evening, the able and great 
Prime Minister on three occasions made 
the remark: “When China is strong, 
China is aggressive.” Does the Senator 
recall that statement by the Prime 
Minister? 

Mr. McGEE. Yes; I recall it. 

Mr. GORE. The emergence of China 
as a world power is one of the significant 
events of all time. The threat of China 
to world peace, to world stability, is felt 
in all quarters of the world. Indeed, I 
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know of no nation more aware of it or 
which, in my opinion, is more apprehen- 
sive about it, than the Soviet Union her- 
self. The acquisition of nuclear wea- 
pons by China is another event of 
monumental proportions. The degree to 
which the Communist apparatus is able 
to regiment the people is a factor in this 
equation. The degree to which they are 
able to engender hate of America in this 
surging mass of one-fourth of the world's 
humanity is something to which all 
thoughtful men must give apprehensive 
concern. 

It seems to me that we must consider 
our obligations, our commitments, our 
performance, our actions, wherever the 
situs may be, in the context of our to- 
tal global obligations, our responsibility 
as a world leader, and first, foremost and 
last, in the context of our own national 
security. 

These must be interpreted in the light 
of our capacity, as well as the dangers, 
in the light of first priority, and de- 
grees of priority. 

I consider communism in Cuba most 
detestable and undesirable. But it has 
not been disastrous to the United States. 
I detest communism in its every concept. 
It is oppressive. It is stultifying. I op- 
pose it wherever it shows itself, south- 
east Asia included. 

But we must not permit our anti- 
communism to so blind us that we fol- 
low a policy that may bring eventual 
disaster for our country. It is easy to 
beat one's breast and say, “I am stand- 
ing up to communism.” This will bring 
applause. But how do we stand up to 
communism? 

We found a successful procedure in 
collective security, NATO, the United 
Nations. Here we have in Vietnam an 
area of secondary importance. Please 
note, I did not say an area that is not im- 
portant. All peoples are important. All 
countries are important, even Vietnam 
and Cuba. But certainly one could not, 
in my view, say that either Cuba or 
Vietnam’s being out from behind the 
Iron Curtain, or behind it, effects a major 
shift in the balance of power. 

During World War II, I was closely 
associated with one of the wisest men 
I have ever known, the late Bernard M. 
Baruch. I was author, as a young Mem- 
ber of Congress, of a bill to bring about 
wage and price controls early in that 
war. The late President Roosevelt was 
not ready to accept it. He was well 
aware that what I was advocating and 
what Mr. Baruch was advocating was 
paving the way for what was bound to 
come. 

Anyway, near the end of the war, as 
the attacks upon Japan were reaching 
@ crescendo, and victory, though months 
away, was already in sight, Mr. Baruch 
and I were having dinner together. He 
said to me, in a paternal sort of way, 
“Young man, after this war, which has 
been such a world of convulsion, there 
will be many upheavals in many parts 
of the world, in Asia, Latin America, and 
Africa. But keep your eye on Western 
Europe, because here, with her indus- 
trialization, with her traditions, her po- 
litical influence and structure, lies the 
balance of power between the Commu- 
nists and the free world.” 
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I have remembered that admonition, 
and I relate it only to illustrate that as 
between Western Europe and Vietnam, 
there is a vast difference in priority of 
commitment, in essentiality and vitality, 
a difference in American interests. 

I agree with Mr. Kennan, who said 
that Vietnam was a matter of national 
interest to us, but not a matter of vital 
national interest. 

That is one part of my answer. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, would 
the Senator prefer to complete his state- 
ment? 

Mr. GORE. Let me complete it, 

Mr. McGEE. Very well. 

Mr. GORE. I would treat Vietnam as 
a matter of importance, but of secondary 
importance, not as a matter of first pri- 
ority. 

The difficulty with our policy is that we 
have become mesmerized with it. We 
are tending to put all our eggs in this 
frail basket, thus endangering our com- 
mitments on a broader scale to other 
areas where our national interest is more 
vitally concerned. 

An answer to all the questions which 
the Senator has posed would require a 
full afternoon of discussion. I would 
like to go a bit further, however, and 
then I shall yield again. 

I have been deeply convinced from 
the beginning—and the records of the 
executive sessions of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, if the Senator will read 
them, will so disclose—that the most 
important thing involved in southeast 
Asia was not Vietnam, north or south, or 
north and south, but rather it has been 
and is the equation between the three 
world powers, the United States, Russia, 
and China. 

Shall we follow a course that is cal- 
culated to heal the breach which we have 
been developing between China and Rus- 
sia, thus splitting the monolithic unity 
of the Communist world? That is a pos- 
sible consequence of a war between the 
United States and China. 

The able junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi has expressed the view that a war 
between the United States and China 
might involve nuclear weapons. I join 
him in that estimate because I doubt 
that public opinion in this country would 
permit her sons to be pitted man for 
man against the masses of China with- 
out giving to them every weapon in our 
arsenal. Once the nuclear weapon is 
used, the holocaust may have begun. 

If the United States uses it first, for 
the second time the white man will have 
used nuclear weapons against the yel- 
low race. This has portents for the fu- 
ture which none of us can foresee and 
the end of which no one could predict. 

It is not certain that Russia would 
come to the aid of China in a war with 
a capitalist state. True, she has a firm 
treaty commitment to do so, but I do 
not know that we could rush to the con- 
clusion that she would keep that treaty 
commitment. She might act otherwise 
should the United States become bogged 
down in an Asiatic war in this Asiatic 
morass. 

The Soviets might rub their hands and 
look about themselves and start working 
their machinations in Latin America and 
in Africa. They might raise trouble in 
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Berlin again, or move into Manchuria. 
What would we do then committed to a 
war with one-fourth of the human race, 
halfway around the world, under circum- 
stances most disadvantageous to our- 
selves logistically, politically, and mili- 
tarily? 

Hitler learned, or should have learned, 
that it was unwise to have a war on 
both his fronts. 

I believe Russia has been looking over 
her left shoulder. Her apprehension of 
China may well increase her desire for 
rapprochement with the West. Indeed, 
the more China has emerged as a world 
power the more inclination Russia has 
shown to improve her relations with the 
West. Berlin has not been flaming with 
action for many months, but once we 
are bogged down it may be inflamed 
quickly. 

So I conclude a partial answer to the 
question which the Senator has raised by 
saying that in my view these factors must 
be weighed. Vietnam must be viewed in 
perspective and considered in perspec- 
tive not as the end and the center of the 
earth. It is neither, It is an area in 
which we have demonstrated already in 
a costly way our deep concern for peo- 
ple who wish to resist communism. 

I do not believe that in order to dem- 
onstrate our sincerity in this regard we 
are required to leap over the precipice 
into an abyss that threatens a third 
world war and a possible nuclear holo- 
caust. 

I am sorry to have taken so long. I 
could have taken longer. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator need not 
apologize to the Senator from Wyoming 
for taking so long, because the Senator 
always approaches these questions on 
which we differ at such a high level that 
it contributes to the dialog and the better 
understanding of these questions. 

I wish to attempt to respond in those 
areas where we have a basic difference 
on the remarks the Senator has just 
shared with us. 

Mr. GORE. I welcome the exchange 
with the able Senator. I consider him to 
be one of the brightest lights that has 
come to the Senate for a long time. We 
are personal friends. I enjoy his ĉon- 
tributions and welcome them. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank my colleague 
from Tennessee for his very generous 
observations. y 

I should like tọ go back to two or three 
of the real essentials and discuss those 
hypotheses or fundamentals with him. 

Mr. GORE. First, let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming whether the type of 
discussion in which the Senate is en- 
gaged today is an aid to the enemy, or 
whether it serves the cause of democracy? 

Mr. McGEE. I believe the honest an- 
swer is yes. 

Mr. GORE. Which? 

Mr. McGEE. Both. I believe that 
under our system of government and the 
kind of society we are trying to perpetu- 
ate, this is one of the calculated risks 
that we must take. We do not want to 
have a society of closed ideas, a society of 
one truth. That is one of the risks we 
must take. In that respect, it gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy. 
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Mr. GORE. We cannot abort our own 
democratic processes in order to keep 
certain information from our enemies. 

Mr. McGEE. If we must give up a 
free society in order to be doing some- 
thing else, what is the purpose of doing 
the something else? 

Mr. GORE. Then we are agreed. 
Let us now turn to something else. 

Mr. McGEE. I should like to proceed 
to something else. There are some es- 
sential issues which the Senator has 
raised, and it is those issues to which I 
should like to turn. They have to do 
with priorities. 

The Senator reminds us that we 
should keep these things in perspective. 
I believe that if we put these things in 
historic perspective, the priorities be- 
come obvious. 

It is as though someone had said in 
1941, “Let us see what our priority is. 
Is it Hitler or is it Japan?” We would 
have had a debate then. We cannot do 
both, obviously. Many people were say- 
ing that. 

Mr. President, we are living in a dif- 
ferent world, in the wake of a war from 
which we emerged as one of two powers 
capable of shaping the form of new 
balances in the world in the wake of 
World War II. 

Mr. GORE. Now there are three such 
powers. 

Mr. McGEE. We are now discussing 
another fundamental hypothesis. We 
can no longer replan the world in 
Western Europe alone. There is an 
emerging concern from Eastern Asia, 
that would compete with Western Eu- 
rope as an essential basic area of national 
interest and of the concern of the re- 
mainder of the world. What would be 
the use of rebalancing Western. Europe, 
which the Senator from Tennessee and 
I agree we have done, notably and largely 
because of our presence there at the 
end of the war, and then losing it all 
through Eastern Asia? The world is 
round, and World War II did more to 
shrink the globe than anything else in 
our time. With the great scientific 
breakthroughs, and the like, we can no 
longer talk about Western Europe, about 
Versailles, or about the Congress of Vi- 
enna, and then believe we are pulling 
back into some kind of tenuous balance 
of the powers of the world, because we 
discovered in 1941 that what goes on in 
Asia as genuinely can jeopardize the se- 
curity of the people of America, and, 
indeed, of the world, as what goes on 
along the Rhine River in Western 
Europe. 

So it is no longer possible to pick and 
choose. It is no longer possible to say, 
“This is our first priority, this is our sec- 
ond priority.” Unless and until the 
whole globe is brought back into some 
semblence of balance, we have no reason 
to hope for a constructive opportunity to 
contribute to a different world, to help to 
contribute to a world that would be a 
little better than the world that preceded 
World War II. 

So I take issue with the Senator from 
Tennessee in terms of priorities. We 
have to take the world as it comes. We 
did it successfully in Europe; we did it 
successfully in Iran in 1946; in Turkey 
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and Greece in 1947; in Italy in 1949; and 
there has been a difference. 

We met the test in Korea; we are meet- 
ing the test now in Vietnam. I submit 
to the Senator that these tests are all cut 
from the same cloth. It is a many- 
colored cloth, but it has been put togeth- 
er in strange new ways, because the repe- 
titions of history are not precise and 
accurate. Because it happened one way 
in Western Europe and happened in an- 
other in the East does not mean there is 
no reason why we cannot learn from the 
one and apply to the other. Likewise it 
is fundamental that in terms of monopoly 
of power in one place, what inhibits the 
right of independence of smaller neigh- 
bors is as irrevocable in Asia as it is in 
Europe. 

The lessons we should have learned 
from Mr. Hitler are just as strong as the 
lessons we can now put into practice be- 
fore the time becomes later. 

The Senator from Tennessee talks 
about the prospect of a great nuclear war, 
an atomic war on the mainland of Asia. 
I do not know whether that will happen. 
God help us if it does. But I submit that 
if we follow the Senator’s policy with 
respect to Vietnam, the necessity of re- 
sorting to some extreme of that sort may 
become more horrendous and probably 
more likely in the long run. 

We said exactly the same things about 
the Soviet Union. The people who op- 
posed our going into Berlin, the people 
who opposed our taking the great chance, 
who were afraid of what would happen 
if there were a blockade of Berlin, said 
that it would lead to a big war with 
Russia. Who knows? Only Moscow 
could answer that question. But some- 
body had to put the issue face up, be- 
cause what happened in Berlin made a 
difference. As the great Winston 
Churchill once said, because of the Amer- 
ican willingness to take a chance, even 
the chance of a big war related to Berlin, 
Russia is not on the Atlantic coast of 
Europe today. 

I disagree with the Senator from Ten- 
nessee about Cuba. Cuba, with only 
Castro and whatever his little party has 
there, is no great make-weight on the 
balance of power in the world. But with 
Russia and her missiles in Cuba, the bal- 
ance of power in the world was read- 
justed, and that was where we risked a 
showdown in 1962: We risked war with 
Russia. Who can say that we did not 
risk nuclear war with Russia? That de- 
pended on the decisions that were made 
in Moscow. But somewhere it was nec- 
essary to draw the line. 

I submit that drawing the line falls 
upon our shoulders more than it does on 
the shoulders of anyone else, because we 
emerged from World War II with the 
capabilities of doing something about it. 

Let me turn now to the priority of 
Vietnam, if I may 

Mr. GORE. Let me reply to the four 
points the Senator from Wyoming has 
made. Then we can come to the next 
one. If I do not reply now, I shall forget 
what the able Senator has said; I did 
not take down his remarks in shorthand. 

Mr. McGEE. I have some basic dif- 
ferences with the Senator’s very learned 
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remarks. Following our interesting ex- 
change, I had hoped I might go to his 
second priority. 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator contain 
himself for a moment until we deal with 
the first one? 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator from Ten- 
nessee has the floor; he has done me 
the courtesy of yielding. 

Mr. GORE. I am delighted to do so, 
but the colloquy might be more mean- 
ingful to those who may read it, and I 
shall be better able, I think, to engage in 
it, if I deal with the points as they are 
made. 

The able Senator has said a good many 
things. For one, he said that we must 
draw the line somewhere. He said we 
must determine where that is. But then, 
it seemed to me, he met himself com- 
ing back when he said it is no longer 
possible for us to pick and choose where 
to stand. 

Mr. McGEE. As between Europe and 
Asia. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator did not say 
that. 

Mr. McGEE. Let me interpolate that 
now. That was obvious from the con- 
text. 

Mr. GORE. To quote the Senator 
further, he said, “we must take, them 
where they come.” There, indeed, is a 
fundamental difference in our points of 
view. I believe we must pick and choose. 
We must put things in perspective. 

The Senator from Wyoming says that 
there are no degrees of priority; that “we 
must take them where they come.” 

Mr. McGEE. If the Senator from 
Tennessee will yield, the Senator from 
Wyoming did not say any such thing as 
that. He said as between Western 
Europe, which was the area about which 
the Senator was speaking, and the Soviet 
Union, and the Far East, where we are 
talking about Vietnam. The Senator 
from Wyoming said we cannot pick and 
choose; they are cut from the same cloth. 
I was not talking about the whole globe. 
I am talking about the centers of power, 
where the real clash of power emerges, 
where the confrontation needs to be met. 
That is far different from saying there 
are no priorities. 

Mr. GORE. What did the Senator 
from Wyoming mean when he said, “It 
is no longer possible to pick and choose; 
we must take them where they come’’? 

Mr. McGEE. That we cannot settle 
our differences in Western Europe. We 
must recognize that the world is round, 
and that the great forces of potential 
power that both the Senator from Ten- 
nessee and I have been discussing are no 
longer concentrated along the Rhine or 
at the Congress of Vienna; they happen 
to have moved into Eastern Asia, as well. 
It is no longer Moscow and the United 
States. Peiping has come into the pic- 
ture. Many of us had hoped that India 
would have checked Peiping. We had 
hoped that Japan might do so, too, but 
Japan appears not to be willing. We 
cannot separate the restoration of the 
remainder of Asia from the rest of 
Western Europe. It is no longer “either, 
or,” as it was not even in 1941. 

Mr. GORE. I am glad to have the 
Senator’s explanation. That was not 
exactly what I understood him to say. 
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Mr.McGEE. The Senator has to know 
what I mean rather than what I say; 
Iam not so articulate as he is. 

Mr. GORE. Iam always glad to know 
what the Senator from Wyoming means, 
because he means well. The difference 
between us emerges rather clearly. Not 
only Vietnam, but all areas in which we 
are interested, as well, must be viewed in 
their relationship to our own vital na- 
tional interest. They must be viewed in 
relationship to our global responsibilities. 
If, indeed, we have lost the capacity to 
pick and choose; if, indeed, we are 
stripped of the power of discretion, of 
the option to put things in perspective, 
and if we consider every area as all-im- 
portant to our national interest, then, 
indeed, we are the victim of events; we 
are no longer the masters of our fate. 

If this be true, we have become prison- 
ers of an anti-Communist dogma and 
the initiative rests in the hands of our 
enemy who can bring us to a battlefield 
not of our choosing, but of his choosing. 
Indeed, in this context, if we are in this 
sad plight, it might well be that some of 
our military men are correct in their 
analysis that Vietnam is a baited trap. 
I have not been so convinced. I had 
thought it had a degree of “happen- 
stance” about it. But, if indeed the 
situation is as bad as the Senator de- 
scribes it, I shall have to think about it 
again. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, I did not 
allude to it as a baited trap. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator draws an 
analogy between our enemies in World 
War II, Germany and Japan, and our 
adversaries in this Vietnam war. There 
is a vast difference. 

The United States was attacked at 
Pearl Harbor. This attack was described 
by the late President Roosevelt as a day 
of infamy. To a man, to a woman, to a 
child, with one voice, with one accord, 
we arose. We had a cause for which 
practically all men were ready and will- 
ing to fight. That is not true in this 
situation. 

The United States is involved, and it 
has become involved step by step. We 
have inched into this Asiatic morass 
through three administrations. Three 
Presidents have assured the American 
people that combat forces would not be 
sent to Vietnam. Upon many occasions 
it was said that the steps being taken 
were not to be followed by subsequent 
events which some of us foresaw. 

The war did not begin with an attack 
upon the United States which would have 
given the American people a clear cause 
for which to fight and for which they 
would be willing to send their sons over- 
seas. Even the enemy is not clearly iden- 
tifiable. Although we speak of bringing 
Hanoi to the peace table and we identify 
North Vietnam as the adversary—and I 
believe that they are the directing genius 
of the guerrilla war—yet a majority of 
the forces that have been plotting terror 
and brutality, with which forces we are 
presently fighting in South Vietnam, are 
South Vietnamese. 

I am not prepared to dismiss this as a 
civil war, as an indigenous revolution. I 
think those elements are present. Un- 
questionably there is religious strife. 
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There is ancient racial animosity between 
the Montagnards and the Vietnamese. 
The Senator and I visited together Mon- 
tagnard villages. We sipped some bitter 
liquid through straws from a deep wine 
keg in a native village. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, let the 
Recorp show that it was liquid rice. 

Mr. GORE. Religious animosities ex- 
ist there. France never permitted the 
country to become a nation. It pitted 
prince against prince, duke against duke, 
and divided in order to exploit. There is 
little doubt as to just who the enemy 
really is. 

We heard it said on the floor of the 
Senate today that the real enemy is the 
Chinese. Is it the Chinese, the North 
Vietnamese, or the Vietcong? Perhaps it 
is all three. 

In any event, the situation is fraught 
with confusion. It is military, but it is 
equally political, economic, social, reli- 
gious, racial, and anticolonialism. 

We have the legacy of 100 years of 
French exploitation with which we must 
cope. I do not believe that the analogy 
between Germany and Japan as the 
enemy in World War II and the confu- 
sion which exists in Vietnam is an ac- 
curate one. It is contrast rather than 
comparison. 

The Senator draws another analogy 
with which I disagree. He draws an 
analogy between South Vietnam on the 
one hand and Russian missiles in Cuba 
and the Communist conquest of Berlin 
on the other. I completely disagree with 
that. 

In Berlin and in the 1962 Cuban crisis, 
priorities were clear. Yet the Senator 
says we cannot draw priorities, that we 
must take them as they come, that no 
longer can we pick and choose. 

Mr. President, in Cuba the Russians 
were attempting atomic blackmail. They 
were attempting to seize and reverse the 
balance of power, 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, if they 
had succeeded in Cuba, would they have 
upset the balance of power? 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is correct. 
Had they succeeded in placing numerous 
missiles with atomic warheads in Cuba, 
they would have achieved a great victory. 
They would have altered the military 
situation in the world. 

I am not prepared to say that that 
would have shifted the balance of power, 
but we would have been under the gun. 

Mr.McGEE. Then the Senator agrees 
with me. That is what I just got 
through saying. 

Mr. GORE. We would have been un- 
der the gun, the trigger cocked, with a 
pistol at our temple, so to speak. This 
would surely have seriously altered the 
situation. Indeed, although I am not 
prepared to assert this, it was stated to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations in 
executive session that if the Russians 
should succeed in Cuba, it would shift 
the balance of power. 

Now, with respect to Berlin, Germany 
is the strongest industrial and military 
force in Western Europe. The seizure 
of Berlin by the Communists would have 
seriously altered the military situation 
and the balance of forces, political, eco- 
nomic, and military, in Europe. It 
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would have extinguished the ambition of 
all Germans, East or West, for ultimate 
reunification of their country. 

It would have placed the largest city 
in central Europe under Communist 
domination. 

Mr. President, much as I regret to dis- 
agree with the able Senator, to consider 
Vietnam, on one hand, as having the 
same priority and importance to the 
United States as Russian atomic mis- 
siles in Cuba or Russian seizure of 
Berlin, is totally in error. 

Now, to come to the fourth and last 
point—and then I shall yield again—the 
Senator treats Vietnam as one of 
the 

Mr. McGEE. Critical areas of the 
world. 

Mr. GORE. Critical areas, where the 
Communists attempt to make a gain; is 
that correct? 

Mr. McGEE. Correct. 

Mr. GORE. But he says we must treat 
them all alike; they all have the same 
priority. 

I think the point is important. I wish 
to resist this conclusion. I think a Ho 
Chi Minh government of South Vietnam 
would be most undesirable; but I do not 
think that possible eventuality should be 
considered as a matter of top priority 
concern to the vital interests of the 
United States. I simply do not think it 
holds that relative importance to us. 

Now I yield. 

Mr. McGEE. I thank my fellow Sen- 
ator for yielding again. 

I address myself, first of all, to the rela- 
tive roles of Japan, the Pacific, and West- 
ern Europe in our stake in Asia and Eu- 
rope ‘simultaneously, rather than to the 
convenience of selecting priorities as be- 
tween the two. 

Of course, the attack of Japan on Pearl 
Harbor galvanized us all. Of course, we 
were united. Because we had not been 
willing to learn in Manchuria in 1931 the 
lesson I trust we learned then, we paid 
with a gigantic war in the Pacific. 

That is the reason why we would like 
to avoid that kind of exigency, that kind 
of confrontation again. That is the 
whole point. The Senator could not 
have more eloquently made the point I 
wish to get across: that we cannot afford 
to wait another time, because of nuclear 
capabilities, for war tension to get as far 
along as it had when the Japanese struck 
Pearl Harbor, or when Germany at- 
tacked Poland. 

I trust we have learned our lessons. 
For the language that is universal, both 
in Berlin and in Tokyo, both in London 
and in Washington, in Saigon, in Ja- 
karta, in Canberra, is the lesson that we 
should have learned by now about when 
to stop an aggressor. 

If we had only learned that lesson, or 
been willing to act upon it, in 1931 in 
Manchuria, in 1935 in the Rhineland, 
in 1936 in Ethiopia, who knows what the 
prospects might have been for a differ- 
ent kind of confrontation of the aggres- 
sors? It would have been in different 
dimensional form than we have known 
since in history. We cannot say with 
certainty, because we do not have that 
kind of omniscience, but we do know 
what the price was for doing it the way 
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we did it before, trying to appease a 
dictator, whetting his appetite by giv- 
ing him somebody else’s real estate. It 
does not work. 

So I would answer the Senator, who 
says that there is no necessary priority 
connection between the Pacific and 
Western Europe, in response to my as- 
sertion that there is, that there is in- 
deed; they are cut from the same cloth, 
they are swept by the same threat, and 
they are put out of balance by the same 
disproportionate forces that character- 
ized the imbalance of Europe at the end 
of World War II. 

What has happened in Asia is as much 
our doing or undoing as it is the next 
fellow’s. We fought a war in Asia, simul- 
taneously with the war it was said we 
could not fight in Western Europe. 
Many sober voices warned us against a 
two-front war. But in spite of the un- 
fortunate experience of Mr. Hitler on 
that score, both with Russia and West- 
ern Europe, we did rather well. We dis- 
covered what we had to do, and with the 
great resources God has blessed us with, 
and the leadership we were able to com- 
mand, we succeeded. 

But I say to my friend from Tennessee 
that we are going to have to do it over 
the old way if we do not watch out, and 
that the time to stop aggression is at 
the beginning. I call to his mind a bit 
of warning and finger-wagging Lord 
Palmerston did 100 years ago in the 
British Parliament. He was speaking of 
the Russians—they were not Commu- 
nists then, but they had great power. 
He said that anyone can predict the 
policy of an expansionist state if he 
reads a history book. He said that what 
they seek to do is press outward along 
their periphery; and wherever they are 
not stopped, they will break through 
and take another piece of geography, but 
whenever they are stopped, they go else- 
where to seek softness. 

The parallel Palmerston referred to 
100 years ago obtains at the present 
time, whether one applies it to Moscow 
or Peiping. The willingness to risk the 
use of force, or in certain instances to 
actually command that force, makes 
the difference. 

Those on the other side have gambled 
all along that we were inhibited about 
using force—that somehow the Ameri- 
cans, because we had a different stand- 
ard, and because one human life makes 
a difference to us—would be very reluc- 
tant to resort to the use of force. 

Hitler knew our minds better than did 
some of the American people themselves, 
and he gambled. He was not a great 
power, as we know them today. Eng- 
land, France, the United States and Rus- 
sia were all more powerful than Hitler 
on paper. But Hitler was willing to risk 
his power, and he capitalized on the 
inhibitions of the “have” nations not to 
risk what they had. That is how he 
got by with literal murder for as long 
as he did, until it took the holocaust of 
a gigantic World War II to bring him 
down. 

That is exactly the reason for the 
petition I would submit to the Senate 
today. I say that we have a lesson to 
learn, and that lesson, which was writ- 
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ten in Europe, is equally applicable in 
Asia. 

Look at the prize at stake in Asia. 
Look at the prize, I say to my friend from 
Tennessee. Southeast Asia: 300 million 
people, and more. Most of the rice of 
the world. Oil, tin, bauxite and rubber. 
These would be sparkling diamonds in 
the resources of great powers, and par- 
ticularly of a power that is only now 
beginning to expand its quest for new 
industrial capabilities. 

This is an area that historically has 
been a great power factor. It was one 
of the prizes on the scales of the old- 
fashioned balances of the 19th century. 
This is one of the strategic waterways of 
the earth. The trade from East to West 
primarily goes this way, across south- 
east Asia. 

Likewise, the area itself flanks the 
mainland. Here India is outflanked to 
the East. It thrusts, almost as a dagger, 
directly toward the Philippines, Austra- 
lia, and New Zealand... This is indeed a 
prize to covet. 

If we tend to think otherwise, I believe 
it would serve us well to go back and 
read our history again. Japan did not 
attack Pearl Harbor, in order to get 
Hawaii. Japan started World War II in 
order to obtain a great empire in south- 
east Asia. The Japanese had read the 
history books. They were cognizant of 
the sources of great power. And I say 
that it behooves us, in our national self- 
interest, to see that we do not permit, 
through our own folly or indifference, 
this area to fall into the hands of a 
great power that can use it in a hostile 
way. That would only raise the cost of 
redressing the balance. 

Finally, let me say to my friend that 
there is another great issue at stake 
here that was in truth at stake in Berlin. 
If I may draw the parallel 

Mr. GORE. Let me respond to some 
of the Senator's points before he makes 
others. 

Mr. McGEE. If I am speaking to sev- 
eral points, only because I am attempting 
to answer the many points the Senator 
from Tennessee raised. 

Mr.GORE. Very well; I yield further. 

Mr. McGEE. Each time I respond to 
half of the Senator’s points, he injects 
another dozen, and I am having difficulty 
keeping up. So I would appreciate it if 
I could finish the context of his sugges- 
tions just made. 

The question of the uncertainties of 
the people in southeast Asia, it seems to 
me, is a very large question. In Western 
Europe, at the time of the Berlin crisis, 
we were friends of the English, the 
French, and many others. They knew 
what we stood for. But they were not 
sure that the great power that we were 
left with at the end of the war would be 
used to try to protect a balance in Eu- 
rope. They, too, read a history book. 

At the end of the first great war, we 
went home, and Europe was taken over 
by the dictators. It was forfeited. The 
English, the French, the Dutch, the Bel- 
gians, and the rest of them had to have 
the answer to that big question: Would 
the Americans, this time, stay as they 
had promised when they went to war? 
They did not know for sure. Would they 
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accommodate with the Russians? Or 
could they afford to remain outside of 
this orbit, and remain free? 

It took Berlin to answer that, inciden- 
tally, to resolve that question in the 
mind, well as they knew us. What it 
represented was more the breaking of the 
blockade. It represented the American 
will to risk a war in behalf of freedom 
and an opportunity for a better kind of 
peace, if that were to be our lot in our 
time. That is the great questionmark 
which hangs today over some of the small 
nations in southeast Asia. Of course 
they are different from us: They are 
different because their institutions are 
sometimes in opposition to our own. But 
the one thing that they have, that we 
have, the one thing they can talk about 
that we can talk about in the same 
language is the dignity of independence; 
namely their national identity. It is 
that identity which makes the difference. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I must in- 
terrupt the Senator there. Despite the 
statement of the able Senator from 
Wyoming, the Vietnamese people do not 
have, never have had, and never have 
known the dignity of individualism, the 
freedom, the sense of independence 
which the American people have. They 
have never even been a nation. They 
have never been independent. I do not 
know how the Senator arrives at that 
conclusion. 

Mr. McGEE. May I respond to that? 

Mr. GORE. Certainly. 

Mr. McGEE. One of the great prizes 
we won in Asia for the American role 
there during the war was the prize of 
winning the complete disintegration of 
the old colonial empires. They had been 
there too long. 

Mr. GORE. But they had been there 
100 years. 

Mr. McGEE. After the colonial em- 
pires pulled out, those people were 
sparked by the new and often underesti- 
mated drive for national independence, 
for their own identity as areas, even 
though those areas sometimes resulted in 
awkward geographic configurations im- 
posed by colonial powers, and even 
though it did not always represent a basic 
ethnic nationalism. 

The point remains, typical of most of 
Asia, as well as Africa and Latin Amer- 
ica: The explosion of the nearly inde- 
pendent countries in a drive to further 
their own independence again. This is 
true of southeast Asia. It is that spirit 
of historic craving for independence to 
which I am referring when I draw that 
analogy. All I am saying is that these 
countries need to know where we stand. 
Are they going to have to live beneath 
the shadow of the great giant to the 
north, not knowing from one day to the 
next what the future of their own in- 
dependence may be? Are they going to 
have to accommodate themselves in some 
way, economically and politically—as we 
have seen through the National Libera- 
tion Front movement—to the regimes in 
the North? They donot know. It makes 
a difference to them, because they would 
like very much to survive some way. 
They need to know whether it will be 
a shield or a wall behind which, as was 
the case in Western Europe, they would 
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have a reasonable opportunity to strug- 
gle, in some tortuous way, up the scale 
of economic, social, and political growth. 

God knows, they have a long way to go. 
That is another reason, it seems to me, 
why this question mark hangs over us, the 
same kind of question mark that poses 
the same fundamental question which 
was posed in a far more mature way, and 
in a far more elevated scale of living, in 
the politics of Western Europe, but it is, 
nonetheless, the kind of spirit that causes 
their hearts to beat a little faster. I am 
sure that they are as proud of their na- 
tionalism as we are of ours. That is why 
we are there. That is why we have to 
take over and be there. That is why we 
have to follow through this responsibility 
as well. 

Let me say in conclusion to my friend 
the Senator from Tennessee, in response 
to the particular issue which has been 
raised 

Mr. GORE. I must interrupt the 
Senator. I do not believe that is the 
reason we are there at all. We are not 
in Vietnam because of the nationalism of 
the Vietnamese people. 

Mr. McGEE. There the Senator goes 
again, lifting my words out of context. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator just stat- 
ed—— 

Mr. McGEE. I have been speaking 
for a great many minutes with the Sen- 
ator. I have stressed the balance of 
power in southeast Asia. I have stressed 
the lessons learned in fighting aggres- 
sion. I have stressed the element of the 
nationalistic ambitions of the people. 
Therefore, if the Senator would be will- 
ing to keep what I have said in its total 
context when he refers to my explana- 
tion of independence and our presence in 
South Vietnam, it would be appreciated. 

Mr. GORE. I shall be happy to deal 
with the total context of the able Sen- 
ator’s very eloquent interjection. It is 
true that there are lessons to learn from 
history. It is true that we can draw 
some wisdom from the events of the past; 
but I, as a limited historian, have not 
noticed history repeating itself very 
often. It is much less likely to do so in 
the nuclear age. Never before have we 
had the balance of power, the means of 
communication, and the power of almost 
total destruction in the hands of a few 
powers as it exists today. 

Mr. McGEE. Did the Senator say 
“never before”? 

Mr. GORE. Will the Senator kindly 
let me proceed, please? 

Mr. McGEE. Of course. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator very ably 
cites many incidents of the past and 
many tragic historic occurrences. Then 
he makes what I believe is a grievous 
error in drawing an analogy between 
every one of those occurrences and 
Vietnam. 

They are simply not analogies. True, 
we have made errors. True, we have 
succeeded in containing communism in 
the Mediterranean basin to some ex- 
tent, although we have not exterminated 
it. The largest political party in Italy is 
still the Communist Party. 

Once again, I suggest, that is a situa- 
tion which is not analogous. But, to 
hasten on to my address, and to make 
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summary comment, the Senator has 
again referred to Berlin and to Russian 
nuclear missiles on Cuba. 

As one Senator, I was fully prepared 
to accept the risk of a third world war— 
a nuclear war—when the Russians at- 
tempted to put their atomic missiles in 
Cuba. This was a risk which I thought 
we should take. It happened that I was 
a delegate to the United Nations at the 
time. There, I saw the secret communi- 
cation between President Kennedy and 
Mr. Khrushchev. Never in all my life 
have I been so proud of an American 
President as I was during that dramatic 
episode. I shall not undertake to quote 
the communication except to say in es- 
sence that the President told Mr. Khru- 
shchev that the missiles must be re- 
moved from Cuba and quickly, that if he 
did not take them off, we would. 

This was a risk which we had to take 
because the stakes were high. The vital 
interests of America were at stake. I am 
not sure that the balance of power in the 
world was not also at stake. 

At least, our freedom of action would 
clearly have been compromised had we 
allowed Russian missiles to remain in 
Cuba. 

I was prepared, in my own mind, to 
support the risk of war over Berlin, be- 
cause there, too, I thought the balance 
of power was at stake. But I am not 
willing to go over the brink of the abyss 
toward a third world war over Viet- 
nam. 

Let me repeat, it is important, but it 
does not, in my opinion, involve our 
vital interests. Communism there would 
be disagreeable and undesirable, but 
surely no more disastrous to the 
United States in Vietnam than it is in 
Cuba. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator does not 
really believe that, does he? 

Mr. GORE. Indeed I do. I do not 
know why the Senator asked the ques- 
tion in that way. 

Mr. McGEE. Will 
yield—— 

Mr. GORE. Not for the moment. In- 
deed, I believe it. I have been trying 
for the last hour to convince the Sen- 
ator of the error of his way when he un- 
dertakes to draw an analogy, to estab- 
lish a comparable prierity, between Viet- 
nam and Western Europe, between any- 
thing and everything in the world. He 
Says, we can no longer pick and choose; 
we have to take them where they are. 

Mr. McGEE. Between Western Eu- 
rope and Asia. The Senator is running 
a little loose on this analogy. It is be- 
tween Western Europe and Asia. 

Mr. GORE. If I am running a little 
loose it is only because I am quoting the 
Senator. 

Mr. McGEE. The Senator withdrew a 
statement earlier. I assume he wants to 
withdraw this. 

Mr. GORE. No, I do not withdraw 
it. The Senator has made a second ex- 
planation, but he has arrived at the same 
conclusion he previously stated. 

If I may, I would like to get back to 
the historical development of our esca- 
lation. 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator terminat- 
ing the colloquy? I asked him to yield 
a moment ago. 


the Senator 
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Mr. GORE. If the Senator wishes me 
to yield, I do so. 

Mr. McGEE, I understood the Sena- 
tor was responding to my comments that 
I have been making for an hour or so. 

Mr. GORE. I am happy to yield fur- 
ther, as much as the Senator desires. 

Mr. McGEE. May I say that my friend 
and I disagree over 

Mr. GORE. We have disagreed. Let 
us go to another point. 

Mr. McGEE. My friend and I disa- 
gree. The central point is whether Viet- 
nam by right is of such importance as 
for us to assume whatever risk may be 
involved in our presence there. These 
are risks we cannot foresee. We have to 
make educated guesses. I said this risk 
is of a high priority, in the national inter- 
est and that of the world, because I feel 
that what we do or fail to do in south- 
east Asia can well write the real future 
of eastern Asia in terms of the various 
potentials of power that are loose in that 
area. Therefore, our fundamental dis- 
agreement rests, if I understand the Sen- 
ator correctly, upon the issue that Viet- 
nam is only another small country, in 
which there may or may not be com- 
munism. If we leave the word “com- 
munism” out of the debate, we can see 
the issue a little more clearly. I think it 
is a matter of aggression. It is a matter 
of power that jeopardizes the balance in 
this critical area, where the power cal- 
culations, by offsetting the balances, 
bring about stability. 

It is awful to talk about “balance of 
power.” I know that. But balance of 
power is still the only substitute which 
man, in all his foolishness, has been able 
to find for war.. That is a sorry com- 
mentary on the human race. 

Mr. GORE. And does the Senator say 
that Communist control of Vietnam 
would bring about a shift of that bal- 
ance of power? 

Mr. McGEE. I suggest that, in the 
same hour to which the Senator has al- 
luded, I have been trying to make that 
point. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator thinks that 
is so? 

Mr. MCGEE. I do. I believe the bal- 
ance of power in Asia depends on our 
presence there. 

Mr, GORE. The Senator mentioned 
the numerous minerals in that area. 
Can the Senator name one strategic 
product in South Vietnam? 

Mr. McGEE. I think rice itself would 
be a considerable inducement—— 

Mr. GORE. That is the first time I 
have heard rice described as a strategic 
material. I thought it was a bit starchy. 

Mr. MCGEE. People have happened to 
become a basic, indispensable resource in 
the modern sinews of power. Rice hap- 
pens to be a part of what is necessary for 
those people to survive. 

Mr.GORE. Will the Senator name me 
a strategic mineral exported from South 
Vietnam? 

Mr. MCGEE. I think that is irrele- 
vant. The Senator, with his skillful de- 
bating, is getting by the point, 

Mr. GORE. No; Iam trying to get the 
Senator on the point. 

Mr. McGEE. Vietnam lies astride a 
vast area 
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Mr. GORE. The Senator is talking 
about strategic materials. That is a 
geographic point. 

Mr. McGEE. It is astride a vast area 
of 300 million people, and rice is neces- 
sary to them. There are bauxite, tin, 
rubber, oi 

Mr. GORE. The point I am trying to 
make is that, with respect to Vietnam, 
there is nothing but confusion. 

Mr. McGEE. Vietnam is a symbol. 

Mr. GORE. Now the Senator talks 
about a symbol. 

Mr. McGEE. It is a symbol of the 
whole area, and that is at stake just as 
much as Manchuria, even with its re- 
moteness, was deemed to be unrelated to 
the rise of Japan. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is drawing 
an analogy—— 

Mr. McGEE. Whenever the Senator 
finds an uncomfortable analogy, he 
downgrades the analogy. We can learn 
from the pages of the history books. 
Let us not do it this time. The only 
way not to do it is on the side of not 
ignoring aggression in the hope that 
no more will take place. 

Mr. GORE. I do not find the anal- 
ogy uncomfortable. I find it abstruse. 

Mr. McGEE. The pattern worldwide, 
it seems to me, is whether we should 
seek to confront aggression, which had 
something to do with the beginning of 
World War II, and has something to 
do with the aftermath following that 
same conflict; that we would be mis- 
taken in trying to confine our analysis 
to a single incident; and that the tactics 
and strategy are the same. Even 
though the strategy may remain the 
same, the tactics may differ. The fact 
is that the tactics of Russia in Iran were 
not the same tactics she took in Greece, 
in Turkey, or in Berlin or Korea. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is now gen- 
eralizing. 

Mr. McGEE. I am trying to put it in 
perspective, as the Senator has suggested. 

Mr.GORE. The Senator has said that 
Vietnam would affect the balance of 
power. He has talked about the rich 
strategic minerals and products and the 
people of Vietnam. I have asked him to 
name one of those strategic materials. 
He has named rice. 

Mr. McGEE. I wish the Senator 
would not—— 

Mr. GORE. Does the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] feel the need 
of more rice? 

Mr. MCGEE. The Senator reduces the 
power concept to a ridiculous concept. 
He knows what the sinews of power are. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. In Arkansas we 
are great producers of rice. A 10-per- 
cent increase in acreage has just been 
announced. Vietnam ought to be pro- 
ducing its own rice. Formerly it did. 

Will the Senator yield to me for a 
question? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Unfortunately, I 
did not hear the analogies which the 
Senator from Wyoming mentioned. 
Who is the aggressor? Did the Senator 
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indicate who he thought was the aggres- 
sor in South Vietnam? 
Mr. GORE. I would rather yield to 
the Senator from Wyoming on that point. 
Mr.LAUSCHE. What is the question? 
Mr. McGEE. As I understand, the 
question is whether we had attempted to 
name the aggressor. 


Mr. GORE. Whether the Senator 
from Wyoming had named the 
aggressor? 


Mr. McGEE., I believe the record is 
rather replete with evidence that the ag- 
gressor that we are concerned about at 
this particular point is the aggression 
across the 17th parallel from the north, 
through the National Liberation Front, 
and through regular units which have 
come down. 

Mr. GORE. Is that a sufficient answer 
for the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I thought that 
part of the discussion indicated that it 
was China which was the aggressor. I 
was not clear who the Senator thought 
was the aggressor. 

Mr. McGEE. We were discussing 
China as being a major source of power. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Does the Senator 
from Arkansas claim that the United 
States is the aggressor? 

Mr. GORE. I yielded to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I did not hear the 
beginning of the colloquy with the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. He was drawing an 
analogy of various other places. 

Can the Senator remember when the 
United States ever before stepped into 
the shoes of a former colonial power, as 
we have done in South Vietnam, in which 
we support a colonial power in trying to 
retain its power, as we did in the case of 
France? 

Is it not true that in nearly every case 
that I can think of our sympathies and 
support have been on the side of the 
colony seeking freedom from the colonial 
master? 

Mr. GORE. The statement of the 
Senator is certainly true, and this is con- 
sistent with our national origin. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. GORE. We came into being 
through a revolution, through insur- 
gency. This country has sympathetically 
responded to moves of independence and 
I do not now recall any other in- 
stance—— 

Mr. President, may I ask for order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 

Mr. GORE. I do not recall any other 
instance in history when the United 
States has gone to the aid of a country 
to retain its colonial empire. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. It is the only one 
that I know of. 

Mr. GORE. And we went heavily. I 
believe the cost was about $2 billion. 
The Vietnamese people did not wish 
France to continue her exploitation. 
They resisted. They fought victoriously 
at Dienbienphu. They fought vi- 
ciously and won. We made the very great 
and grave mistake of undertaking this 
burden after the French, after fighting 
7 years with an army of up to 400,000 
vaca with our almost unlimited aid, had 

ed. 
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I cite that as an answer to the Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. This is what I 
thought. This situation is not compa- 
rable, it seems to me, to Berlin or hardly 
any other case that has been mentioned 
in the course of the colloquy in the re- 
cent exchange. There are many differ- 
ences in this case from many of the 
other analogies referred to. 

Most important is that Vietnam was 
seeking to recover her independence, 
which was taken from her by force in 
1784 or 1785, Normally, in our tradi- 
tional way, we would have favored that. 

Instead of that, in this case, for rea- 
sons unrelated to Vietnam, we took the 
side of the French and did our best to 
retain their colonial control. This has 
led to many unfortunate results. I 
thought that should be clear for the 
record. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield at that point? 

Mr. GORE. No; I do not now yield. 
I wish first to respond to the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I know of no valid analogy that can be 
drawn between the predicament in Viet- 
nam and any other instance in which 
we have been engaged. It is quite 
unique. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I feel that way. 
There are no similar analogies any- 
where in the world. 

Mr. GORE. The question on which 
the distinguished Senator from Wyoming 
and I have been engaged in extended de- 
bate turns on this point. 

The able Senator equates Vietnam 
with World War I, with Munich, with 
missiles in Cuba, with Berlin, and with 
just about every instance that he has 
thus far recalled in history. I do not 
believe they are on all fours. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I do not believe 
they are relevant. 

Mr. GORE. There may be a certain 
relevancy, but in my view they are cer- 
tainly not analogous. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. I agree with the 
Senator if I understood him to say that 
Vietnam, per se—and leaving for later 
discussion the influence of China—is not 
vital to the security of the United States. 

Mr. GORE, Does the Senator agree 
with me that Vietnam does not consti- 
tute the balance of power between the 
major powers of the world? 

Mr. FULBRIGHT... I do agree with the 
Senator. It is a weak and poor country, 
with no industrialization to speak of. It 
formerly had almost a large surplus of 
rice. Itis now importing rice due to the 
destruction as a result of this war. For 
the foreseeable future it is a very poor 
country that will need a great deal of 
assistance for its problems. 

Will the Senator not agree that appar- 
ently behind the concern about Vietnam 
is really a concern about China in the 
minds of those who exaggerate, in my 
view, or emphasize the significance of 
Vietnam? 

Mr. GORE. I believe in all fairness 
and candor that I should say that this 
is behind my concern also, but from a 
different point of view. 
ee FULBRIGHT. It is from mine, 
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This is a matter one must consider; 
and we in the Senate should try to un- 
derstand what is the significance of 
China, what role she has played in the 
past, and what she may be playing in the 
present. 

I do not believe that it is at all clear 
at the moment. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. 

I wish now to take the opportunity to 
express my appreciation to the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
for having taken the initiative to 
promote a better examination of the 
issues herein involved. 

I was in my home State over the week- 
end, and I heard many expressions of 
appreciation for the committee hearings. 
People considered them enlightening and 
educational. “For the first time,” they 
said, “we begin to understand the issues 
involved.” g 

Mr. President, this is a democracy. 
We can follow the course of wisdom only 
to the extent that our people are en- 
lightened and informed. It is only from 
information and enlightenment that a 
wise decision can be reached. 

I thank the chairman. 

Expressions have been made here to 
the effect that we are aiding com- 
munism by holding these hearings, or by 
engaging in the kind of debate that has 
been held on the floor of the Senate 
today. 

I reject that argument. I believe that 
our democratic processes must operate. 
We lose the most precious element we 
have if we forgo that. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. Lyield. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. First, I wish to 
express my appreciation for what the 
Senator has said about the hearings. I 
understand that earlier today, before we 
had completed our hearings on the Asia 
Bank, there were some rather harsh 
words said about the hearings. I ap- 
preciate the Senator's comments. He 
has played a very important role in the 
hearings. 

Speaking for myself, I agree that the 
hearings are most essential. I apologize 
to the Senate, and I regret that I did not 
initiate them and that the committee did 
not initiate them long ago. I can only 
say that I did not realize earlier how se- 
rious this commitment in southeast Asia 
was. 

At the time of the 1964 resolution I 
really had no realization of what we were 
about to get into, or how it was about to 
escalate, or certainly I would have held 
hearings then. I regret that we did not 
do this earlier. However, it is better to 
have the hearings now than not at all. 

If the Senator and his committee col- 
leagues are agreeable, I hope we shall be 
able to continue to have some hearings 
for the education and enlightenment of 
the people of this country and of the 
Senate. 

Mr. McGEE. I am sure the Senator 
from Tennessee recalls my earlier com- 
ments on that point. 

Mr. GORE. I am pleased to say that 
the senior Senator from Wyoming said 
that although the Communists are our 
enemies, and might draw some encour- 
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agement and some glee from the debate, 
nevertheless, on balance, in his view, the 
debate is an essential part of the work- 
ing of our democratic process. The able 
Senator from Wyoming and I have had 
some difficulty agreeing on numerous 
points, but we agreed on that one. 

2 FULBRIGHT. I am glad to hear 

t. ‘ 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, following 
a very knowledgeable, although I fear 
too lengthy colloquy with my colleagues, 
I shall return to the history of our in- 
volvement in Vietnam. I shall resume 
with the assassination of President 
Diem.. I had said that the subsequent 
overthrow and assassination of Diem did 
not produce either reform or stability. 

Since 1963, a succession of govern- 
ments, some military and some civilian, 
have operated one step removed from 
utter chaos. The pace of deterioration 
became more rapid. As our aid was 
further increased and our military ad- 
visers became more numerous, the 
Vietcong increased its control over the 
countryside both in terms of geography 
and people. But we continued to main- 
tain the fiction that our role was that of 
providing assistance to the sovereign 
Government of South Vietnam in its 
struggle for freedom. On June 2, 1964, 
President Johnson, referring to the Oc- 
tober 1954 letter from President Eisen- 
hower, stated: 

We will keep this commitment. In the 
case of Vietnam, our commitment today is 
just the same as the commitment made by 
President Eisenhower to President Diem in 
1954—a commitment to help these people 
help themselves. 


Events took a significant turn on Au- 
gust 2 and 4 of 1964, when North Viet- 
namese gunboats attacked U.S: Navy 
ships in international waters in the Gulf 
of Tonkih. President Johnson ordered 
immediate retaliatory action against 
gunboat bases in North Vietnam. His 
action was strongly supported by the 
overwhelmingly majority of Congress 
and the American people. This in- 
cluded the senior Senator from Tennes- 
see. As I recall, the President described 
the retaliatory action as a limited re- 
sponse to the attack on our ships on the 
high seas. Shortly thereafter, at the 
President’s request, the Congress over- 


-whelmingly passed a resolution support- 


ing the determination of the President 
to take “all necessary measures to repel 
any armed attack against the forces of 
the United States and to prevent fur- 
ther aggression.“ The resolution has 
been interpreted by some as giving the 
President carte blanche authority to 
wage undeclared war. 

I shall not enter into a discussion of 
this issue except to say that I did not so 
regard it. But raising legalistic ques- 
tions will not solve our current problems. 
We must deal with the situation as it 
exists, whatever may be the theoretical 
legal arguments about how it was 
created. It has been suggested that Con- 
gress can rescind that action. But of 
what benefit would that be? What has 
been done cannot be repealed. We must 
start from where we are. 

Since August of 1964 we have witnessed 
steady escalation of the scope of 
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U.S. participation in the conflict. Our 
military forces on the scene have been 
drastically increased in numbers and 
are now committed to combat. Begin- 
ning a year ago, planes have carried the 
war to North Vietnam with bombing 
raids almost on an around-the-clock 
basis. We have engaged in saturation 
bombing of the jungles with our B-52 
bombers, All of this has been done with- 
out visible méasurable progress in bring- 
ing the situation under control. 

The flow of supplies and recruits from 
the North has continued, but the 
strength and manpower of the Vietcong 
is still predominantly indigenous to 
South Vietnam. 

If I correctly understand the situa- 
tion, the brutalities, the atrocities, and 
the horrible bestiality that are practiced 
upon the people in the villages of Viet- 
nam are committed by the South Viet- 
namese Vietcong adherents. 

Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee yield for a 
statement on that point? 

Mr. GORE. | I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. I reject vigorously 
and vehemently the statement that the 
South Vietnamese are the perpetrators 
of torture and bestiality. The truth is 
that the Communists and the North Viet- 
namese are the ones that are perpetrat- 
ing it. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Tennessee permit me 
to comment on that statement? í 

Mr. GORE. In just a moment. Iam 
willing to have the Senator from Ohio 
make his statement, but I do not believe 
that the facts support his statement. 
The overwhelming preponderance of the 
forces of the Vietcong and the Com- 
munist forces that have been in South 
“Vietnam are indigenous to South Viet- 
nam. It is true that many of them have 
been trained in North Vietnam; that 
they are supplied by the North Viet- 
namese; and that to a large extent they 
are directed by the Communist Party 
and officials in Hanoi. But the fact is 
that perhaps as much as 80 percent of 
the forces that we face there as 
enemies are South Vietnamese Com- 
munists or Vietcong forces that 
are augmented, supplied, directed; or 
abetted by the North Vietnamese. I be- 
lieve that the testimony before our com- 
mittee clearly supports this statement. 

If the Senator from Ohio draws a dis- 
tinction between the South Vietnamese, 
on the one hand, and Communists on 
the other, there might be a basis for his 
statement. But, as I understand, the 
North Vietnamese and the Vietcong fight 
‘side by side and perpetrate horrible 
crimes together. But it has been my im- 
pression that the Vietcong constituted 
the vast majority of those forces and 
therefore perpetrated the greater ma- 
jority of the wrongs. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. With that modifica- 
tion, there is some good reason for the 
Senator from Tennessee to make his 
statement. 

Mr. GORE, In other words, we per- 
haps misunderstood each other. 
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Mr. LAUSCHE. The implication con- 
tained in the original statement was that 
the Communists are free from guilt of 
torture and atrocities, and that all the 
blame lies with the anti-Communists. 

Mr. GORE. I am sorry that the Sen- 
ator from Ohio so interpreted my state- 
ment; I surely did not so mean it. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The records are re- 
plete with statements that the Commu- 
nists have practiced the most. violent 
atrocities imaginable. 

Mr. GORE. I agree. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. The lives of the chiefs, 
the mayors, and the other friends of the 
West have a duration of about 4 months. 
Within 4 months, their heads are re- 
moved from their bodies and are placed 
on pikes for the observation of the in- 
nocent South Vietnamese citizens. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I agree 
with the Senator. Many of the victims 
have been the innocent teachers of little 
children. If the inference first drawn by 
the Senator from Ohio could be read 
from my statement, I wish it made ex- 
plicit that I did not so intend. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
point out that very obviously there have 
been atrocities on both sides. This is 
the kind of war that produces atrocities. 

I am fully aware of the consistent 
atrocities practiced by the Vietcong. As 
the Senator points out, there have been 
executions—murders—of village leaders, 
teachers, and others. There have been 
atrocities by both parties in the civil 
war. These people are not fighting under 
the kind of Marquis de Queensbury rules 
which we should like to see applied. One 
atrocity breeds another. 

While the atrocity of planting bombs 
in buses and restaurants is horrible, I 
think there is not a vast distinction to 
be drawn between dropping bombs from 
the air, supposedly on strategic targets— 
which bombs kill many innocent peo- 
ple—and any other kind of bombing. 

It is a matter of record that in the 
bombing of South Vietnam, with napalm 
and other high explosives, our bombs 
have killed many innocent peasants. It 
is a part of the whole atrocity of that 
war itself. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I know of 
no war in history that better illustrates 
the accuracy of the old statement that 
war is hell than this war in Vietnam. 
The atrocities committed by the Com- 
munists in this war are really unbeliev- 


able in their viciousness. 
Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 


Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, I do 
not believe that we can justifiably and in 
fairness to our country place the atroci- 
ties admittedly proved to be committed 
by the Communists on an equal basis 
with our action and say that our country 


is following a similar course. We are 
not doing that. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator did not un- 
derstand me to say that. 


Mr. LAUSCHE. The Senator did not 
say that. However, the fact is that we 
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have been most charitable. We have 
been enduring the brutality of the Com- 
munists. It is not true that when the 
people of the United States are told that, 
with our entire ethnical background, our 
acts parallel the acts of the Communists. 

Mr. GORE. I know of no one who has 
said that. And if anyone does say it, I 


‘shall join the Senator in denouncing him. 


Mr. President, last summer, with fur- 
ther rapid deterioration in South Viet- 
nam, President Johnson and his advisers 
undertook a full-scale review of our mili- 
tary commitments and our military op- 
erations. There was much public specu- 
lation about a major escalation of the 
war. It was widely reported that the 
military leaders had recommended that 
some 400,000 troops be committed to 
Vietnam. 

When the President announced his de- 
cision after much public speculation 
about what that decision would be—in 
a July 28, 1965, statement, however, it 
appeared that he had resisted the mas- 
sive escalation that has been urged upon 
him. It was announced that 50,000 ad- 
ditional troops would be sent to Vietnam. 
In commenting on the President’s state- 
ment, I said on the floor of the Senate: 

I took some heart and found some encour- 
agement in President Johnson's statement 
today for the following reasons: 

First, the President has apparently resisted 
the far greater degree of escalation that has 
been urged upon him. 

Second, the President stopped short of ac- 
cepting, or treating this as an American war. 
He showed an awareness of the fact that our 
policy has been, and, I think should be, to 
assist the Vietnamese to win their own war. 
I believe the President showed a keen aware- 
ness of the danger of permitting the struggle 
to become an American war, a white man’s 
war against Asia. 


According to the distinguished chair- 
man of the Committee on Armed Serv- 
ices in a statement earlier today, our 
troop strength in that area is now in 
the neighborhood of 300,000 - and our 
“highest military authorities” are talk- 
ing of 600,000 men being sent there. 

I was heartened by references in the 
July 28, 1965, pronouncement to the 
possibility that the good offices of the 
United Nations might be utilized in an 
effort to find a solution. I read from 
my July 28, 1965, remarks in the Senate: 

Third, by his increased emphasis upon 
the United Nations through his letter de- 
livered today by Ambassador Goldberg to 
Mr. U Thant, the President demonstrated, 
it seemed to me, an awareness of the danger 
of isolating the United States in a land war 
in Asia and the danger of unifying the Com- 
munist world into monolithic unity by the 
landing of a major American expeditionary 
force in Asia: 

Should this happen it might well be that 
we would not be permitted the luxury of 
concentrating most of our forces in Vietnam. 


I had earlier applauded the President’s 
Johns Hopkins University speech in 
which he announced clearly our willing- 
ness to negotiate with interested nations 
without preconditions. More recently, 
the pause in the bombing of North Viet- 
nam and the widely publicized peace 
offensive conducted by President John- 
son have served to improve our posture 
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in the eyes of world opinion. The 
President is to be commended for having 
made this effort, and again I commend 
him. 

But the fact remains that this effort 
did not succeed in bringing the contro- 
versy to the bargaining table. More- 
over, the further effort to utilize the 
United Nations which was begun when 
bombing of North Vietnam was resumed 
has thus far not been particularly fruit- 
ful. 

And so, Mr. President, all our prior ac- 
tions having failed to resolve the contro- 
versy, or even to have brought a solution 
nearer, another major escalation has 
been under consideration. 

There are important differences, I 
think, between our situation now and 
what it was last summer. Another esca- 
lation must be considered in the light of 
the fact that our military effort has al- 
ready been substantially escalated over 
what it was last summer. Each time our 
policy has been reviewed over the years, 
the result has been that our involvement 
has been deepened and the level of our 
military effort has been escalated. At 
each step we have become more heavily 
committed, the problem has become 
more complex, solutions have become 
more elusive, and the potential conse- 
quences of any course of action have be- 
come more serious. 

Thus has our commitment evolved, 
step by step until what many now regard 
as our obligation in Vietnam bears no 
resemblance to the obligation we ac- 
tually incurred under the Eisenhower 
letter of 1954 and the SEATO Treaty. 
The pattern of step-by-step escalation 
of our commitment, accompanied with 
repeated assurances that we seek no 
wider war, concerns me greatly and I am 
apprehensive that this pattern may be 
continued. And that is the purpose of 
this speech. 

We have been told repeatedly that we 
are in Vietnam only to help the Viet- 
namese help themselves. This was not 
to become an American war. But we 
have gone by successive stages from the 
extension of economic aid, to military 
aid, to military “advisers” and techni- 
cians, to troops to protect vital Ameri- 
can installations, and finally to full-scale 
offensive commitment of U.S. ground 
forces and the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. It has become an American war. 

If we had insisted upon the terms and 
conditions contained in President Eisen- 
hower’s 1954 letter, we would have long 
since had to terminate any assistance at 
allin Vietnam. But we did not insist. 

From a review of the record it seems 
clear to me that we have no binding 
legal commitment that requires us to 
expend the effort we have undertaken in 
Vietnam, What commitment we have, 
we have managed to create for ourselves. 
It is as if, by saying over and over pub- 
licly that we are committed to restore 
order and tranquillity in South Vietnam, 
we have somehow convinced ourselves 
that we are legally bound to do so, what- 
ever the cost. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have be- 
fore me the SEATO Treaty. Article 4 of 
that treaty reads: 

ARTICLE IV 

1. Each Party that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act 
to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. Measures 
taken under this paragraph shall be im- 
mediately reported to the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any Party in the treaty area or 
of any other State or territory to which the 
provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
from time to time apply is threatened in any 
way other than by armed attack or is af- 
fected or threatened by any fact or situation 
which might endanger the peace of the area, 
the Parties shall consult immediately in 
order to agree on the measures which should 
be taken for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any State designated by unani- 
mous agreement under paragraph 1 of this 
Article or on any territory so designated 
shall be taken except at the invitation or 
with the consent of the government 
concerned. 


This is the protocol, which provides: 

The Parties to the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty unanimously designate 
for the purposes of Article IV of the Treaty 
the States of Cambodia and Laos and the free 
territory under the jurisdiction of the State 
of Vietnam. 


Mr. President, I interpret that as a 
commitment to help these people defend 
and hold their territorial sovereignty 
and integrity, and that that is a binding 
agreement that we made. 

If, in our judgment, this agreement 
for the benefit of a third party means we 
are going to help them maintain the “in- 
violability and integrity of their terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
pendence of any party in the treaty 
area” when threatened by any means, 
whether by armed attack or by means 
other than armed attack, it seems to me 
that we have a treaty which compels us 
to act to help these people maintain 
their own territorial integrity and sover- 
eignty against Communist enslavement. 

Mr. GORE. I appreciate the Sena- 
tor’s reference to the SEATO treaty. 
For his information, I have previously 
dealt with that and have given reasons 
why I think this treaty does not amount 
to a binding commitment to do what we 
are doing or what is contemplated in 
Vietnam. I should be glad to discuss it 
again, but I have already done so. 

Does the Senator from South Dakota 
wish me to yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. Yes, I wish to make 
a brief observation. I know the Senator 
has been on his feet for a long time, but 
I was particularly grateful for the point 
he has made, that we must beware of the 
danger of making this an American war. 
I think the Senator is absolutely correct; 
this is a struggle which, in the last anal- 
ysis, must be decided primarily by the 
people of Vietnam themselves. 
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Frequently, people draw the wrong 
parallels with other situations. 

We are in South Vietnam with over 
200,000 American forces and billions of 
dollars in American aid. The govern- 
ment there has not been able to put to- 
gether an indigenous army capable of 
providing the kind of resistance and suc- 
cessful effort that we saw, for instance, 
in Greece at the end of World War II. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator very 
much. As I see it, the Communists have 
us committed to war in an area where 
we face the greatest possible disadvan- 
tages. Second, they have us committed 
there all alone. Third, if what some 
of my colleagues have said today be 
true, we must treat this commitment 
with the same degree of priority that 
we should treat an attempt to enslave 
Western Europe, or to put Russian 
nuclear missiles on Cuba. 

I do not believe the situation is quite 
that bad, but I appreciate the relevancy 
of the Senator’s remarks. 

I recognize that, in addition to what- 
ever formal legal commitment we have 
in Vietnam, there is also what is called 
our moral commitment to assist a people 
in quest of freedom. I do not subscribe 
to the view that the Vietcong movement 
is simply a popular indigenous uprising 
against the remnants of despotic colo- 
nialism. Evidence of Vietcong terror- 
ism, of direction and support from Hanoi 
is clear. The Vietcong, if they could do 
so, would in my opinion doubtless estab- 
lish a repressive Communist regime. 

But, Mr. President, there are many 
ether communist regimes, including the 
one in Cuba. Our moral commitment to 
liberate Cuba should be at least equally 
strong. Even so, it does not necessarily 
follow that we should launch a major 
military effort to overthrow Castro. 

These indefinite “moral commitments” 
have their limitations. They must be 
measured by our national interest. 

In reality, our present. commitment 
in Vietnam has evolved from the fact 
of our presence. Each time we have in- 
creased our presence we have enlarged 
our commitment. Each time we have 
escalated our presence and effort our 
dilemma has become magnified. 

The distinguished former Ambassa- 
dor, Mr. George F. Kennan, in his recent 
forceful testimony before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, stated as follows: 

The first point I would like to make is that 
if we were not already involved as we are 
today in Vietnam, I would know of no rea- 
son why we should wish to become so in- 
volved, and I can think of several reasons 
why we should wish not to. 


In this statement I concur completely. 

In the final analysis we should be 
guided by our own vital national inter- 
ests. It is my view that our national 
interests are not served by a major mili- 
tary operation in southeast Asia. 

First, even if we accept the inevita- 
bility of military solutions to cold war 
problems—which I do not necessarily 
do—it is difficult to imagine more disad- 
vantageous conditions under which to 
wage war than those which prevail in 
South Vietnam. 

Second, we stand virtually alone in 
the struggle. We have received only 
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token support from a few of our allies. 
Other free world nations do not even 
agree with what we are doing in this un- 
happy area. They find it difficult to 
understand why we are there. It is not 
that our Government has failed to ex- 
plain our position. It is simply that they 
do not believe that either their interests 
or ours are served by the conflict. On 
the contrary, they think the free world’s 
position is endangered. In going it 
alone we violate the principle of collec- 
tive security to which we committed our- 
selves when we subscribed to the United 
Nations Charter. We cannot, standing 
alone, remake the world, and it does not 
serve our national interests to try on 
the scale and under the conditions which 
prevail in Vietnam. 

Third, we must, as I stated earlier, be 
guided by our position and our posture 
on a global basis, with recognition of the 
fact that our strength, though greater 
than that ever enjoyed by any nation, is 
not limitless. We have responsibilities 
around the world. We must meet our 
commitments in NATO. We still have 
two divisions in Korea. We have prob- 
lems and responsibilities within our own 
hemisphere. Our military and eco- 
nomic substance is committed in varying 
degrees to many nations. 

Vietnam is not the only area of the 
world in turmoil or the only area facing 
the threat of Communist subversion. As 
we become increasingly committed in 
Vietnam, other pastures look correspond- 
ingly greener to our major adversaries. 
The Soviets, or not inconceivably the 
Chinese, may become sorely tempted to 
launch or promote other adventures in 
Latin America, in Berlin, in Africa, or 
elsewhere in Asia. If so, our heavy com- 
mitment in Vietnam lessens our capa- 
bility to respond quickly and effectively, 
or at least the Communists may think so. 

Fourth, the present conflict poses great 
danger of escalation into nuclear war, a 
tragedy that would surely be contrary to 
our vital interests as well as those of 
every nation. We cannot afford to over- 
look the equation among the three major 
world powers—the United States, Soviet 
Russia, and Communist China—either 
from the standpoint of the effect of this 
equation on preservation of peace, or how 
the equation would be altered by hos- 
tilities between either two of them. 

One of the more encouraging develop- 
ments of the last decade has been the 
break in the monolithic structure of 
international communism as reflected by 
the growing schism between Russia and 
Red China. Meanwhile, there has been 
an improvement in relations between the 
United States and Russia. As of today, 
however, should armed conflict erupt be- 
tween the United States and Red China, 
we must assume the Russians would be 
on the side of China. 

The present confiict poses inherent 
danger of intervention by the Chinese. 
Every time the war is escalated this 
danger increases. If we continue to esca- 
late, such a conflict may well become 
inevitable. With or without initial Soviet 
intervention in a United States-China 
war, such a conflict would almost cer- 
tainly degenerate into a nuclear war. 
We could hardly fight the hordes of Chi- 
nese on their home grounds without re- 
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sort at least to tactical nuclear weapons. 
And when nuclear weapons are used, the 
very existence of civilization is in 
jeopardy. 

Mr. President, these are some of the 
dangers and difficulties we face. From 
the standpoint of our national interest, 
the basic question is whether the stakes 
are sufficiently high to warrant the 
risks we assume or are about to assume. 
In my view, they are not. 

From a strategic standpoint, consid- 
ering the means of communication and 
transportation of today, South Vietnam 
does not appear to be of great impor- 
tance. It has little industrial capability. 
It has no strategic resources that we 
require. Indeed, it might well be con- 
sidered a liability of any major power 
of which it becomes a ward. It has 
surely been a liability to us, both in 
terms of cost and in terms of world 
opinion. 

Some express the point of view that 
we might better fight now, in Vietnam, 
than later somewhere else. As I said 
earlier, if indeed we must fight, we 
surely could pick a better place, if not 
a better time. 

Some say it would be easier to knock 
China out now than 10 years from now. 
I reject the preventive war philosophy. 
When the cold war began, strident voices 
urged that we make war on Russia while 
we had what amounted to a practical 
nuclear monopoly. I am glad that these 
voices were not heeded. Many of these 
same voices now urge preventive war on 
Red China, urging that we should wel- 
come a confrontation before China be- 
comes a major nuclear power. I hope 
that these voices will likewise be rejected. 
There is scant hope for mankind if we 
accept the view that nuclear war can 
solve our problems. 

It seems to me conclusive that our 
vital national interests are not served 
by our involvement in Vietnam. But 
that does not change the fact that we are 
there. We must of course consider our 
future course of action in the light of 
the facts as they exist rather than as 
we would like them to be. 

A review of how we got where we are, 
however, does have a bearing upon what 
we should do in the future. It is for this 
reason that I have undertaken this 
rather lengthy, but still not detailed, re- 
view of the history of our Vietnam in- 
volvement. The record of the last 12 
years has demonstrated a pattern of es- 
calation that has been singularly in- 
effective. If step by step escalation is a 
policy, it is a poor one. And each addi- 
tional major step of escalation will com- 
pound our problems and pose increas- 
ingly disastrous possible consequences. 

Mr. President, I wish I could offer a 
solution that would be in our national 
interest and at the same time assure 
attainment of all our objectives in Viet- 
nam. The truth is that no satisfactory 
solution is now foreseeable, given the 
present circumstances. It is a question 
of selecting a course of action that is 
least unsatisfactory under all the cir- 
cumstances. Further escalation, with 
its cost in life and with the risks in- 
herent therein, is surely not prudent, as 
I see it. 
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The President has said repeatedly, and 
he said again last Friday, that he is 
against escalation, and I am confident 
that he is. But the distinguished junior 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Stennis], 
chairman of the Armed Services Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, has spoken of 
a possible commitment of 600,000 troops 
in southeast Asia and the possible use 
of nuclear weapons if necessary. I 
have had the privilege of discussing his 
speech with the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS]. He 
says that he did not advocate, and I 
did not understand that he advocated, 
use of nuclear weapons, but, rather, he 
expressed the view, in which I have to- 
day earlier joined, that a war between 
the United States and China would 
make use of nuclear weapons highly 
likely for the reason, as I have stated— 
and as I understand the Senator from 
Mississippi to state—that the American 
people would not permit their sons to 
be matched man to man with the masses 
of Chinese in Asia without using what- 
ever weapons might be at hand. 

The able senior Senator from Missouri 
(Mr. Symrncton], a member of both the 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations 
Committees, stated last week that this 
troop estimate of 600,000 did not origi- 
nate with the junior Senator from Mis- 
sissippi, that it came from “highest mili- 
tary authority.” The Senator from 
Missouri referred to this estimate in the 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings 
when he addressed Ambassador Kennan, 
as follows: 

Mr. Kennan, there has been mention of a 
figure of 600,000 people in South Vietnam by 
the distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
chairman of the Preparedness Subcommit- 
tee. That figure did not originate with him. 
It came from the highest military authority 


in a hearing before the Armed Services 
Committee. 


The American people have been told 
over the years that an Asian war should 
be fought by Asians, that we would con- 
fine our efforts to helping the South 
Vietnamese to help themselves, that we 
should not send American boys to do the 
job that Asians should do for themselves. 
Yet, step by step, escalation by escala- 
tion, our country has been brought into 
a predicament which the American 
people were assured would not occur. 

I am profoundly apprehensive that we 
are fast approaching the point at which 
no options will be left; a point beyond 
which our actions will be dictated by 
events over which we have no control. 
If we do in fact send 600,000 troops to 
the jungles and rice paddies of Viet- 
nam—or 400,000—we should contem- 
plate and prepare for a military con- 
frontation with Red China. A distin- 
guished military expert said on a tele- 
vision program on Sunday that he did 
not think the Chinese would come in be- 
cause it was not in their interest to do 
so. Another distinguished military ex- 
pert said they would not come into 
Korea, but they did. 

We still, I hope and believe, have some 
flexibility in determining our course of 
action. I do not believe the American 
people would support—if asked—a de- 
cision to send 600,000 American boys to 
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fight a land war in southeast Asia, with 
all the’ consequences that would entail. 
But if we inch up, to 300,000, then to 
400,000, then to 500,000, then to 600,000, 
we will find ourselves with that many 
troops there, even though the adminis- 
tration had no intention of going that 
far when the first additional increment 
was ordered into the combat area. We 
ought to pause now and contemplate 
where the program of escalation has 
taken us and where such a program will 
lead if it is continued. 

National prestige is important. It is 
more important to the weak than to the 
strong. This Nation has proved its dedi- 
cation to the cause of freedom and its 
determination to resist aggression, in 
Greece and Turkey, in Korea, in Berlin, 
and in the 1962 Cuban missile crisis. We 
do not have to prove it again by sending 
half a million men to Asia. 

I advise that this war be kept within 
bounds which appear manageable, with 
limited goals and limited commitments, 
that goal being a tolerable political ar- 
rangement that would permit honorable 
disengagement of U.S. combat forces at 
the earliest feasible time. Once again, 
I advise against a wider war, against a 
commitment to total victory in a major 
war in Asia. Here, it seems to me, is the 
great issue now under debate. 

I do not advocate precipitate with- 
drawal of our forces from Vietnam. The 
presence of more than 200,000 American 
fighting men there precludes such action. 
Tdo urge, as strongly as I know how, that 
we do not further escalate the scope and 
intensity of the conflict by substantially 
increasing our forces in the combat area. 
Admittedly, the current level of our mili- 
tary effort will probably not achieve total 
victory. Neither, in my opinion would 
the presence in Vietnam of twice as many 
US. soldiers. 

We should accept the fact that total 
military victory in the normal sense is 
not achievable in Vietnam, short of ac- 
tion that would obliterate the country 
and solve nothing. This is not that kind 
of war. Eventually we shall have to set- 
tle for less than total victory, and the 
sooner this is recognized, the better. 

Our military experts can best decide 
‘the most appropriate use of our forces in 
the area and the manner of their replace- 
ment. They are formidable, and they 
are giving a good account of themselves. 
We can, I beleive, sustain them indefi- 
nitely if need be, and surely we can do so 
while further efforts are made to find a 
solution whereby we can extricate our- 
selves honorably from a most unfortu- 
nate involvement. 

Meanwhile, we must continue and in- 
tensify our efforts to bring about nego- 
tiations, under the auspices of the United 
Nations or in any acceptable forum, in 
Geneva or in any other acceptable place. 
In this connection we should recognize 
that it is unlikely that we can attain a 
complete political victory in negotiations, 
just as it is impossible for us to achieve 
total military victory by force of arms. 

If our adversaries do not already so 
understand they should stand fore- 
warned that though there may be strong 
division of opinion over policy, they can 
never run us out of Vietnam or any other 
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place for want of appropriations from 
Congress to pay for whatever munitions, 
equipment, and supplies may be required 
to sustain our forces. 

If our adversaries can take some com- 
fort from the debate, let them have it; 
but let them know that Congress will not 
be niggardly in providing whatever our 
forces need to complete their mission, and 
with the least possible danger to them. 

But Mr. President, I urge the President 
and the advisers upon whom he relies to 
consider most carefully our own national 
interest in its broadest terms and to 
analyze most carefully the pitfalls of 
further escalation. We must not pass 
the point of no return. 

Mr. President, it is my intention to vote 
for the supplemental Vietnam authoriza- 
tion now before the Senate. I do so be- 
cause it provides funds for American 
men fighting in Vietnam. They have 
been committed to action at a time and 
in a place of which Ido not approve. But 
they are there. And as long as they are 
there, we must, and we -will, support 
them with everything they need. 

I do not want my vote for this sup- 
plemental authorization to be construed, 
however, as a vote for an indefinite and 
open-ended commitment of American 
forces to land war in southeast Asia. 

The time has not yet come when that 
course of action would be essential to 
protection of the vital interests of the 
United States. For what other or lesser 
cause should America go to war? 

Indeed, it is my view that further sub- 
stantial escalation—creeping or gallop- 
ing—of U.S. men and materiel in Viet- 
nam would be damaging, if not disas- 
trous, to far more important and more 
vital interests of the United States else- 
where. j 

By my vote for this bill, I wantto make 
it clear that I will support, and do sup- 
port, the men and materiel we now have 
in southeast Asia, but I want no one in 
doubt that my vote does not go beyond 
that, This is not a vote for further esca- 
lation. We have had enough of that. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GORE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. I highly commend the 
Senator from Tennessee for a very valu- 
able, constructive speech. He and I do 
not agree on some vital points as re- 
flected in his speech, but the speech was 
well prepared, well documented, and was 
historically accurate in the consecutive 
steps we have taken. His views were set 
forth in eloquent fashion. He sincerely 
and emphatically argues well for the 
points which he makes: The way he has 
presented this matter is highly com- 
mendable. As a Member of this body, I 
believe he has made a significant con- 
tribution to this debate. Debates like 
the one of the Senator from Tennessee, 
as it reflects on this subject, vital as it is, 
do not divide. They enlighten. They 
give meat for thought, the way the Sena- 
tor has presented it. I hope the re- 
mainder of the debate will be along those 
lines. 

As the Senator pointed out, the one 
vote we are asked to make is not on how 
it all started, but to start from where 
we are. The bill should receive a 
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unanimous vote. It would be a boon 
for our boys over there and a warning 
for our adversaries. 

Mr.-GORE. The trite phrase “I am 
deeply grateful” is not sufficient under 
the circumstances. I am moved by the 
generosity of my friend, my neighbor, 
and my distinguished colleague, the 
junior Senator from Mississippi. 

I had no intention whatsoever of 
speaking as long as I have held the floor. 
When I started, I estimated to one of my 
colleagues that I would speak for an hour 
or an hour and a half, but, as the junior 
Senator from Mississippi knows, there 
have been numerous requests for me to 
yield, I felt the issue was of such im- 
port that the freest possible exchange 
of views would be in the public interest. 

I close by again saying to my dear 
friend, “I thank you.” 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I should 
like to join in the remarks made by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi 
in thanking our distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee for his very candid and 
frank statement. It has been free of 
the vitriol which sometimes enters into 
arguments. He has presented his argu- 
ment in a rational way, although I am 
constrained to disagree with him on 
many points. 

I should also like to commend the 
tolerance of the distinguished junior 
Senator from Mississippi in presenting 
dissenting points of view that have been 
raised on this vexing issue. It is wise 
that we should act as rational men in 
presenting our varying points of view on 
this issue. 

WHY WE ARE THERE 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the fact 
that the entire Nation is sorely troubled 
over the present conflict in Vietnam is 
evidenced here today by the debate on 
the administration's request for author- 
ization to spend a portion of the extra 
funds requested for our military efforts 
there. I support the position of the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], that a vote here 
is neither an endorsement or a criticism 
of our policies in Vietnam but merely 
an affirmation of the fact that wherever 
American boys are sent by their Com- 
mander in Chief they should be sup- 
plied with the best possible weapons and 
with the best logistical support that their 
Nation can give them. However, this 
action of increasing expenditures to pro- 
vide these necessary supplies has again 
focused national attention on Vietnam. 

A debate in whatever context on a 
course of action which may well deter- 
mine the future course of the entire 
world is not only fitting, it is indispensa- 
ble. But it serves no interest, least of 
all our own, if that debate skirts the 
hard-core reasons for our presence in 
Vietnam. Yet in recent weeks, it has 
seemed to me that we have strayed 
further and further from the central 
issue at hand—the gut issue”—why we 
are there. Too many dialogs of late 
seem to center around irrelevant ques- 
tions, wishes, hopes, and superficial 
issues. As we turn more intensely now 
to this national dialog, it is impera- 
tive that we put first things first. Let 
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us strip from the verbiage and the ora- 
tory of discussion the questions that do 
not go to the heart of the matter. Let 
me illustrate. 

The question of resuming the bombing 
in North Vietnam was often discussed as 
though it were an end in itself, and it 
was easy to make a case against resump- 
tion if it were to be assumed that the top 
priority was the destruction of North 
Vietnam by the best available means. 
If, however, the question was cast in the 
context of our presence in South Viet- 
nam, the bombing of the north had to 
be weighed against the needs of attain- 
ing our objectives in the south; namely, 
that of holding a line against the forces 
of aggression from Hanoi. It becomes a 
tactical measure then rather than a 
strategic one. 

Bombardment that would interdict 
supplies of material and men from the 
north would be difficult to deny. Bom- 
bardment aimed only at the scorched 
earth policy for cities and settled areas 
would be open to question. It is in the 
former category that the President was 
compelled to order the resumption of the 
air attacks north of the 17th parallel. 

Another of the relatively superficial 
areas of controversy in the public forum 
is the question of whether we agree to 
recognize the National Liberation Front 
and the Vietcong at a mythical confer- 
ence table. A few days ago I detailed to 
this body how the record is replete with 
evidence that the National Liberation 
Front is nothing more nor less than the 
instrument of Hanoi. It was created in 
Hanoi, by Hanoi, for Hanoi as a sham 
and a front behind which to cloak their 
aggressive operations across the borders 
in the neighboring country of South 
Vietnam. 

Still another illustration of a super- 
ficial issue is the argument raised this 
week by some Members of the Senate 
that we are not getting enough help 
from our allies to warrant our position 
in Vietnam. It seems to me that this is 
completely irrelevant. The real ques- 
tion is, Does our national interest re- 
quire our presence there? If it does, 
what our allies do or don’t do is beside 
the point. If our chances for a better 
future depend upon doing what we are 
doing in Vietnam, we must go it alone if 
necessary—regardless of the rest of the 
world. Anyone who chooses to join us 
in the endeavor—as New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia, and South Korea have with men 
and as have other nations in other 
ways—all the better. 

Or even the question of what main- 
land China may or may not do is really 
of secondary importance until we resolve 
the question of primary concern. Do we 
have a rational alternative to Vietnam? 
If we have no alternative, and I believe 
that to be the case, we dare not back out 
of there because China threatens. In 
our role as leader of the free world, we 
dare not knuckle under to that kind of 
international blackmail. Similar threats 
were posed by the Soviets during the 
Berlin blockade and in Cuba. 

Needless to say, we would hope that 
our policy would be sufficiently wise and 
restrained to meet the needs of achiey- 
ing our objectives without deliberately 
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provoking the extremes of other powers. 
But that’s the kind of imponderable that 
only the other side can answer. We can- 
not live in fear of what that answer 
might be else all is lost before we start. 

Let me hasten to add at this time, Mr. 
President, that I have no sympathy for 
those reckless and irresponsible voices in 
our midst now being raised in behalf of a 
so-called preventive war against China. 
You do not prevent a war by starting 
one. And, as history records, there are 
many more wars talked about than 
fought. But when a retired general dares 
to express the thought that he is afraid 
that Red China will not attack us, thus 
creating an excuse to strike back, he 
casts discredit on the image of a great 
nation such as our own. Such a sense- 
less observation should confirm us in our 
determinations to make sure that such 
spokesmen remain retired. 

No one wants war with mainland 
China if it can be avoided: No one wants 
war of any sort. But the shape of the 
world in which we hope to live will be 
measured in considerable degree by our 
willingness to risk conflict in behalf of 
our larger causes. This is a hard lesson 
from the history of our time. 

Another superficial question is that of 
the alleged peace feelers from Hanoi. 
Even as I speak now, there are rumors 
afoot that yet another so-called peace 
gesture has come from North Vietnam. 
The strange thing about these gestures is 
that there has been to date not a single 
expression directly or through second- 
hand sources, in any form whatsoever, 
from any official sources in North Viet- 
nam and Peiping to the Government of 
the United States. Yet many critics of 
our policy in Asia ascribe to the Commu- 
nists all the virtues of good intent and 
to our own Government all the vices 
of deceit and warmongering. 

The President of the United States has 
pursued over 300 overtures and contacts 
all around the world in pursuit of the 
possibility for some less violent con- 
frontation in Asia but to no avail. And 
once again, may I suggest that the ques- 
tion of these peace feelers is still not the 
central issue but only a surface mani- 
festation of the desperate hopes of mil- 
lions of people. 

Mr. President, as we look back over 
these several cases in point which I have 
just cited as either secondary issues at 
best or superficial questions at worst, 
what the answers to them ought to be 
can only be determined in the context of 
the basis for our presence there. If the 
assumption of the critics is that we must 
withdraw from South Vietnam, this 
would suggest an answer to each of these 
questions quite different from the answer 
that would stem from the opposite as- 
sumption, that is, that our being there is 
indispensable to the stability of the 
world. Once this divergence is resolved, 
these surface issues take on an entirely 
different meaning. That’s why it is so 
important that we discipline our public 
dialogs, our Senate hearings, our let- 
ters to the President, to go to the heart 
of the matter in Vietnam; namely, why 
we are there. 

For the next few minutes, I would like 
to discuss why I think we are there and 
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why we have no rational alternative but 
to remain indefinitely. To understand 
our presence in Vietnam, we must see it 
as an inseparable part of what we have 
been striving to do for 20 years in the 
wake of World War II. In this endeavor, 
we have sought to reestablish our favor- 
able balance among the contesting power 
centers on the globe both in Europe and 
in the Far East. We have also sought to 
honor the tenuous, if unhappy, division 
of the spoils of war agreed upon as part 
of the transition. to a more peaceful 
future. 

Further, as a result of the lessons pre- 
ceding World War II, we have sought 
this time to arrest aggression. wherever 
it was undertaken around the world and 
at the same time to arrive at a balance 
of the hopes of newly independent and 
restless peoples everywhere. Let us 
examine each of these objectives in 
America's postwar policy. 

First, the new balance of the world. 
Balance of power is a dirty phrase. In 
the philosophy of some, it is immoral 
and wrong. For others, it is wishfully 
relegated, to another century. But the 
hard fact of our time is that it remains 
the only substitute for war that so-called 
civilized man has been willing to produce. 

To be sure, it is a sorry commentary on 
an advanced society such as Western 
civilization which has begun to conquer 
outer space, to score new breakthroughs 
in other scientific wonders, and to solve 
many of the persistent mysteries of 
medicine to note that we are no further 
advanced in the science of international 
law and order than the balance of power. 
This does not make it less true, however. 
It is important that we begin where we 
are with what we have, and it should be 
obvious that we cannot stop where we 
wish we were or where we ought to be. 
This brings us back to the imperative 
requisites of establishing a favorable 
balance of power in the wake of the dis- 
astrous discombobulations of World 
War II. 

That war was especially violent and 
dislocating on the balance of the world. 
Not only were three great powers de- 
stroyed—Germany, Italy, and Japan— 
but even two of the victorious powers 
were left so strapped that they could no 
longer sustain their historic roles in the 
delicate balancing process. In fact, 
only two nations were left in the wake of 
the war sufficiently strong to contend for 
the shape of the new balance of the 
world—obviously. the Soviet Union and 
the United States. 

The requirements of victory at the end 
of the war were more novel to the United 
States than to the Soviets, In our own 
case, we pursued two lines of policy. 
First, placing a trust in international co- 
operation, disarmament, and even the 
sharing with our adversary of atomic 
secrets when we had a monopoly of them; 
This direction of policy was more in ac- 
cord with the idealism of our national 
history. 

The other line of policy was far more 
difficult, frightening, and—in the short 
run—even more important, to wit, that of 
being willing to risk war in order to stop 
the expanding efforts of the Russians. 
Without the second of these lines of 
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policy, the first would have no chance. 
Thus, it became a question of putting 
first things first. 

It was frightening to a nation that 
had just emerged from the cocoon of 
idealism ; for until that moment in mod- 
ern history, the United States had looked 
upon the wars of the world as secondary 
considerations. Up until then, whenever 
war broke out in Europe, the Americans 
had been able to study the two sides and 
choose the one most in the line with 
their own national interest. But now it 
was all changed. The United States, for 
the first time in history, was one of those 
two sides. There was no longer the 
luxury of choice. 

Likewise in the past as the world 
waged its wars, the Americans always 
had a ring of friendly nations out in 
front in Europe and behind which they 
themselves could hesitate, dawdle, and 
delay until they could make up their 
minds if or when to join the battle. Now 
after World War II this was no longer 
possible. For the first time in our his- 
tory, we in America found ourselves 
strangely on the front line of the world. 
In fact, we ourselves were the ring be- 
hind whom others hoped to win time and 
the chance to determine their national 
destinies. In short, the force of history 
imposed upon us the heavy responsibil- 
ities for waging what in earlier centuries 
the British, or the French, or the Span- 
ish, or the Portuguese had waged be- 
fore—the contest for rebalancing a world 
as much in their favor as their power 
would command. It was new, costly, 
dangerous, but nonetheless indispensable. 

For the Soviet Union, on the other 
hand, the requirements of victory in the 
war were less novel and untried. The 
Soviets, in fact, pursued a historic pol- 
icy that was Russian long before it was 
Communist. Lord Palmerston in Lon- 
don put it best more than 100 years ago 
when he described Russian policy as one 
constantly pressing outward along the 
periphery of their own boundaries prob- 
ing for weakness and soft spots that 
would permit new conquests short of war. 
In this competition for the new balance 
of the world, the Soviets had a measur- 
able advantage—they operated from a 
contiguous area outward in many direc- 
tions, whereas the Americans had to op- 
erate in several areas far flung around 
the fringes of those peripheral interests. 

The obvious first step by Moscow was 
to seize and hold the fringe of countries 
in Eastern Europe already occupied by 
Soviet armies when the warended. Their 
next step was to try to overthrow neigh- 
boring governments torn by civil war and 
dissension but not directly occupied by 
Russian troops. The first step was a fait 
accompli when the guns stopped firing. 
But the second step could still be stopped, 
and it was here that the United States 
first stepped in with an overt policy of 
containing Soviet expansion. The an- 
swer to the Reds was the commitment 
to Iran in 1946 and the Truman Doctrine 
sealing off Greece and Turkey in 1947. 

The parallel which it is important we 
keep in mind in Vietnam may be seen 
best in Greece in 1946 and 1947. There 
we were asked to rally behind a corrupt 
government headed by a king and a ques- 
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tionable royal family with an adminis- 
tration filled with black marketeers and 
characters of other shady types against 
what was apparently a genuine people’s 
revolution demanding democracy and 
freedom. The catch in Greece was that 
this Greek civil war was being seized 
upon by organized, trained Communist 
leaders just over the border in the Balkan 
countries to the north of Greece as an 
effort to grab control of the Greek Gov- 
ernment. Those leaders were ordered 
and directed, as we know now, by Mos- 
cow. They were not unlike the National 
Liberation Front in Indochina. 

So our decision under the Truman 
Doctrine was one of sustaining a govern- 
ment of the status quo to prevent a Com- 
munist takeover from the north on the 
one hand or staying out of Greece and 
surrendering the whole country to an 
aggressive force from the outside. Our 
answer is now a matter of the judgment 
of history. If we had not intervened in 
Greece, the good people of that country 
would never have had a chance under 
Communist domination which was im- 
minent to develop self-government or to 
achieve freedom of any sort. But even 
though we had to back some unsavory 
characters in the Government, we won 
for the people of Greece both the time 
and the chance to win a greater measure 
of freedom and to grow up to a higher 
standard of self-government than they 
had ever known before. 

Greece is an excellent parallel to Viet- 
nam. In Vietnam with all of the need 
that there is for land reform, social op- 
portunity, and political freedom, none of 
these things will have any chance at all 
of taking root if the territory is seized by 
the forces of the aggressor from the 
north. Those hopes are then dashed. It 
is imperative that we establish a line and 
hold it against the invaders from the out- 
side. In effect we must erect a wall be- 
hind which South Vietnam will have the 
chance to do all of the things for which 
you and I hope. 

As a climax to the test between the 
victors soon after World War II, there 
was the showdown in Berlin in 1948. 
And it was there the Americans dra- 
matically and publicly revealed their de- 
termination to risk all-out war if neces- 
sary to thwart the blockade of that be- 
leaguered former capital of Germany. 

In the restoration of Western Europe, 
this was the high point. And in the lan- 
guage of the great Churchill, this inci- 
dent was the turning of the tide in the 
postwar testing of nerves and flexing of 
muscles between the two sides. It was 
the highwater mark of what we have 
since come to call the cold war. As 
Winston Churchill aptly assessed it: 


If the United States had acted in 1948 like 
she did in 1918, Russia would be on the At- 
lantic coast of Europe today. 


That the competing forces of great 
power in Western Europe have in fact 
been brought into balance is best attested 
to by the easing of the severity of the 
crises in that part of the world. It can 
be illustrated by drawing with a piece of 
chalk a white line on a globe of the 
world—a line that would begin in Fin- 
land to the far north and stretch down 
across Eastern Europe above Greece and 
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Turkey. That line is so firmly drawn as 
a result of the competition of forces on 
either side that neither Moscow nor 
Washington dares to cross the line with 
impugnity or recklessly. It is in truth 
a tenuous balancing between the two 
worlds. That line, though less firm, even 
extends part way across Asia, along Iraq, 
Iran, Pakistan, and India, almost—but 
not quite—to the China Sea. Only in 
the Far East has the balance not been 
struck. And thereby hangs the story of 
the second objective of American policy 
in seeking to restore stability in the post- 
war world, specifically, the balance of 
Asia. 

In the past it was possible to restore 
stability in the world after great wars by 
a simple meeting of the great powers at 
Vienna or Versailles. The long tentacles 
of control from London, Paris, and Berlin 
stretched clear around the world. But in 
the wake of World War II, the disintegra- 
tion of colonial powers changes all of this 
very drastically. The balance of Asia re- 
mained, nonetheless, inseparable from 
the balance of the world and with it the 
chance for a more stable peace. But the 
new disruptive forces let loose in Asia 
jeopardized the new balance of the Far 
East. The defeat of Japan, the retreat of 
the colonial powers, the emerging drive 
for independence—particularly in south 
Asia, and the growing strains between 
Moscow and Peiping combined to bring 
about a vast rearrangement of the tradi- 
tional power structure of the Far East. 

Even as the uncertainties of the new 
balance teetered between India and 
China, southeast Asia remained—as it al- 
ways had in history—a significant make- 
weight in the balance of forces. With 
its 300 millions of people, its vast natural 
resources of tin, rubber, oil, and rice, its 
Possession had been throughout history 
one of the sinews of power on the far side 
of the globe. Its strategic location, more- 
over, has always accentuated its role in 
the fortunes of the old great powers of 
another century. The area still lies 
athwart the main commercial arteries be- 
tween east and west. It outflanks India 
to its west and thrusts toward the Philip- 
pines, Australia, and New Zealand to the 
east and south. For the control of this 
area, Japan started World War II. Un- 
der the influence of Peiping, it would 
measurably disadvantage any other 
groups seeking to contain China. 

Southeast Asia is composed of small 
entities—Burma, Thailand, Cambodia, 
Laos, Vietnam, Malaysia, Indochina— 
that are clustered in awe before the giant 
shadow cast from Peiping to their north. 
They are but pygmies by comparison with 
the new China. Neither singly nor to- 
gether could they successfully defy the 
historic ambitions of the Chinese to 
dominate them. 

At the end of the war, many of us had 
desperately hoped that India, in her 
newly won independence, would become 
the great counterweight to China. But 
Nehru thought otherwise too late. Japan 
might have become a counterforce, but 
we were not sure she could be trusted. So 
that once again the hard fact is that only 
the United States is capable of balancing 
the awesome potentials of the new China. 
We alone provide an alternative to the 
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little nations of south Asia. Either they 
must accommodate to China under the 
threat of force or continue their inde- 
pendent ways behind a wall capable of 
restraining the expansion of Peiping. It 
is the second alternative that we alone 
can provide. That also is why we must 
remain in Vietnam. 

A third thread of American policy 
since the war is woven around the tacit, 
if unhappy, arrangements for divided au- 
thority in disputed areas between the 
United States and her allies on the one 
hand and the Soviet Union and later 
China on the other, By these terms, the 
defining of the limits of conflicting inter- 
est was speeded up and clarified. They 
hastened the day when the world in fact 
would be rebalanced and restabilized in 
the wake of the havoc wrought by World 
War II. Thus, the division of Germany; 
two Berlins; the two Chinas astride the 
Formosa Straits; two Koreas along the 
38th parallel; and, with the withdrawal 
of the French from Indochina at the Ge- 
neva Conference in 1954, the two Viet- 
nams along the 17th parallel. Unhappy 
as we were with this kind of divided ter- 
ritory, it at least was an accommodation 
to achieve the transition from military 
victory to postwar stability. Whatever 
else, American policy was committed to 
holding those lines of division and not 
permitting pressures from the east to 
erode them. 

At the risk of total war, we lived up to 
that determination in Berlin in 1948. At 
the risk of the big war with China, we 
sustained that line along the Formosa 
Straits in 1949 and the 38th parallel in 
1950. And today we are demanding that 
the line drawn along the 17th parallel 
be equally respected. The line sepa- 
rating the two Vietnams is thus cut from 
the same cloth as Berlin, and Germany, 
and Formosa, and Korea. 

But the restoration of an equilibrium 
of forces around the world is only the 
beginning of the policy goals of the 
United States. It is not the end which 
we seek but rather the beginning. 

A restabilized world is the starting 
point, not the stopping point of our 
policy. Above and beyond it is our ever- 
constant dedication to all peoples of 
their right to national independence and 
to freedom from the fear of force from 
outside their borders. This means that, 
out of the events that produced World 
War II, we should have learned that we 
cannot ransom our own freedom or se- 
curity with somebody else’s territory; 
that we cannot barter a neighbor’s real 
estate for our own survival. We should 
have learned in Manchuria in 1931, along 
the Rhineland in 1935, in Ethiopia in 
1936, and at Munich in 1938, moreover, 
that the appetite of an aggressor cannot 
be appeased with someone else’s land. 
To knuckle under to the threat of force 
only whets the appetite of the tyrants of 
power. The price for appeasing the 
aggressors in the 1930’s was World War 
II in the 1940’s. Likewise, the cost of 
appeasing the Chinese now in the 1960’s 
would most likely mean World War IIT 
within a decade. The time is now for 
determining our priorities in Vietnam. 

In these remarks, Mr. President, I have 
tried to suggest that we have no ra- 
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tional alternatives but to stand firm and 
to remain in Vietnam indefinitely. To 
dare to predict when we may withdraw 
presumes altogether too much. But the 
President has already done the next best 
thing. He had made it clear that we will 
not forfeit southeast Asia to aggression; 
but he has made it clear that we covet no 
part of North Vietnam; that we have no 
designs on China. 

Nonetheless, the times and the con- 
tinuity of our postwar policy responsibili- 
ties demand that we remain there as long 
as the threat of aggression continues. 
After all, we still have 50,000 troops in 
Korea 15 years after the start of the con- 
flict there. Our Navy still patrols the 
Straits of Formosa. We still have thou- 
sands of troops in Berlin and more thou- 
sands in Eastern Europe over 20 years 
after the end of World War II. The real 
point is that we cannot know with cer- 
tainty when withdrawal may be a reality. 
But we can know with certainty the con- 
sequences if we withdraw too soon. Our 
choice must be to live up to the respon- 
sibilities of the leadership which history 
has imposed upon us. 

Having made that determination about 
our presence in Vietnam, all other ques- 
tions there must be judged in relation to 
how we can best achieve those objectives. 
The resumption of bombing in the north, 
what kind of bombing, the terms of ne- 
gotiation, with whom we negotiate, the 
prospects of a larger role with China, the 
role of our allies—all must be recast in 
the context of the necessities of our pres- 
ence there. The point is that our public 
dialog must focus on the heart of the 
problem—why we are there. 

To be sure, our task is made no easier 
by the fact that the war is being waged 
on TV screens. Nor is it to be unex- 
pected that, with the blood of our young 
men being spilled on every TV channel 
in every living room in the land, political 
blood within committees of the Congress 
should be shed on those same screens. 
One can raise serious doubts as to wheth- 
er either of these spectacles is wise or 
necessary or even whether we can afford 
them in times like these. The fact re- 
mains, however, that they are a part of 
the social order which we seek to pre- 
serve. 

Unhappy and unsatisfying as the at- 
tributes of this kind of conflict in south- 
east Asia may be, it is probably the only 
kind of war that either we or the rest of 
the world can afford. And it is likely 
not the last of these bloody confronta- 
tions around the peripheries of power. 
In seeking to stabilize the expressions of 
uncertainty and criticism here at home, 
some critics have demanded a formal 
declaration of war. But even this would 
be too great a price to pay for unity and 
conformity. It would freeze the condi- 
tions in south Asia against alternative 
settlements and would positively close 
the door to any chance for a less violent 
balancing of power. 

It behooves us to assume a more so- 
phisticated stature as we live up to the 
demands of world leadership. In our 
new role in the world, we ought to think 
twice about indulging the luxury of war- 
fare by committee, or by public letters to 
the President, or by congressional hind- 
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sight after the fact. The consequences 
of personal pique or constituent appeal 
warping or blocking our foreign policy 
we can ill afford. To indulge them, 
moreover, not only makes us look ridicu- 
lous in the eyes of those who depend 
upon us for freedom, but it also preju- 
dices our own chances for achieving the 
goals toward which we have been work- 
ing for the past 20 years. 

Nor dare we let up in our constant 
probing for conceivable breakthroughs 
to a peaceable settlement, however re- 
mote it may seem in fact. Given our 
own national principles and the ideal- 
ism of a free people, we dare not risk 
ever being haled before the bar of his- 
tory at some future date, there to be 
condemned for having missed a chance 
to end this conflict short of the battle- 
field. 

Let us not delude ourselves, however, 
about the prospect of the leaders on the 
other side ever sitting down at a con- 
ference table on Vietnam. In some ways 
they cannot afford to do so. In some 
ways it would seem to be political suicide 
for them. Thus, what may finally take 
place in Vietnam is a gradual subsidence 
of the conflict without agreement, with- 
out negotiations. In such a case, how- 
ever, the result would be the establish- 
ment in fact of a fine line of balance 
between the contending forces in short, 
two Vietnams. 

In conclusion, Mr. President, the time 
has come to go to the root of the Amer- 
ican position in Vietnam. If it does not 
serve the best interests of the world for 
us to be there, let those among the 
critics who believe this now say so in- 
stead of concealing their case behind the 
facade of superficial excuses and argu- 
ments. However, if our own security and 
that of the other independent nations of 
the world and the hopes of mankind in 
general rest upon the success of our 
efforts there, as I believe they do, let us 
resolve to do all within our capabilities 
to make it so. 

GREECE AND VIETNAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, 
since many of the advocates of our pres- 
ent involvement in Vietnam have cited 
the experience of the Greek civil war as 
a precedent for today’s conflict in south- 
east Asia, I think it would be well for all 
of us to consider whether the parallel has 
been properly drawn. 

Dr. D. George Kousoulas, professor of 
government at Howard University, who 
served in the Greek Army during the 
guerrilla war, has written an excellent 
article for the Washington Post of Feb- 
ruary 13, 1966, on this subject. Profes- 
sor Kousoulas makes a most significant 
point when he states that the Greek 
Army won its war against the guerrillas 
largely through its own efforts, with very 
little support from the outside. 

Considering the enormous amount of 
aid and the huge American force now 
fighting in South Vietnam, one wonders 
if there is any longer any parallel be- 
tween the victory of an indigenous Greek 
Army over guerrillas backed from the 
outside and the growing tendency to turn 
the Vietnamese struggle into an Amer- 
ican war fought with American forces. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
piece by Professor Kousoulas be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Greece Has Lesson To OFFER VIETNAM 

(By D. George Kousoulas) 

Last Sunday, the Washington Post pub- 
lished a speech delivered earlier by Under 
Secretary of State George W. Ball. Ball sug- 
gested that in terms of tactics on the 
ground, Greece is a closer analogy to Viet- 
nam than Korea. This was an encouraging 
observation, In Greece, the Communist-led 
guerrillas suffered a crushing military 
debacle, and there is no reason why we should 
not benefit as much from our successes as 
we are presumably expected to profit from 
our failures. 

In terms of guerrilla tactics, there is little 
difference in what happened in Greece 20 
years ago and what has been taking place in 
South Vietnam for 5 years. 

In Greece on March 30, 1946, a group of 
what we may call Communist technicians of 
reyolution launched a guerrilla operation, 
with the moral and material support of 
Greece’s three northern neighbors, Albania, 
Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia, with an attack on 
oS small village of Litochoron on the east- 

ern slopes of Mount Olympus. 

It left in its wake corpses and charred 
ruins. In the months that followed, several 
exposed villages met a similar fate. The 
guerrilla tactics were simple but effective: 
concentration of forces against an exposed 
village; attack; destruction of the gen- 
darmerie station; execution of government 
officials; forceful recruitment of young vil- 
lagers; pillaging of foodstuffs and then re- 
treat to mountain hideouts. 


THE HIT AND RUN 


Throughout the summer of 1946, the Com- 
munist-led guerrilla bands continued hit- 
and-run strikes while the Greek Government 
and its British advisers viewed the attacks as 
a matter for the police forces. Only after 
October 1946, did the Greek Army replace 
the gendarmerie units, which were hopelessly 
inadequate for this type of warfare. In the 
meantime, the guerrilla bands had grown in 
number and gained control of several moun- 
tain villages. 

For more than a year, the small Greek 
Army, unprepared for this challenge, em- 
ployed tactics of static defense and search- 
and-destroy operations. Under the concept 
of static defense, nearby troops were not per- 
mitted to leave their assigned posts and rush 
to the rescue of a village under attack for 
fear that they might be ambushed or that 
another guerrilla force might attack their 
village. Many small towns and villages paid 
a heavy toll. 

The search-and-destroy operations were 
no more fruitful.. The guerrillas, as a rule, 
avoided engagement with the army, but were 
reddy to return as soon as the army had de- 
parted. Needless to say, no villager in his 
right mind—regardless of his personal feel- 
ings or political views—was willing to coop- 
erate with a visiting army and bring upon 
himself the iron fist of the returning guer- 
rillas. 

The tactics of search and destroy actually 
played into the hands of the guerrillas. The 
villagers suffered heavily because bombs and 
bullets made no distinction between guer- 
rillas and civilians. In the end, the army 
inadvertently became the best recruiting 
agency for the guerrillas. 

At the same time, the aimless sweeps 
through the countryside, yielding meager re- 
sults after many days of sweat and toil, 
caused fatigue and frustration among the 
troops, while the civilian population began 
to doubt the competence and effectiveness of 
the military leadership. To many, it seemed 
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as though someone was trying to catch fish 
in a pond with his bare hands. 

With the enunciation of the Truman doc- 
trine in March 1947, the hopes for a success- 
ful end of the fight against the Communist- 
led guerrillas brightened. But the inade- 
quacies of the past could not be eradicated 
with one swift strike. The Greek Army had 
to be expanded, retrained, and its strategy 
and tactics reshaped. At no time was there 
any serious consideration of the use of Amer- 
ican troops or of the bombing of the supply 
routes in Yugoslavia, Albania, or Bulgaria. 

It was) clearly understood that the fight 
could only be won on the ground by an army 
led and inspired by a truly national leader- 
ship. Throughout 1947, the process of co- 
operation among the political parties went 
forward. 

The Communists were politically isolated 
and the lines clearly drawn. 

In the military sector, most of the erro- 
neous practices of the past were discarded. 
A new strategy of “seize and hold" gradually 
evolved. The army systematically began to 
expand its control over well-defined areas. 
This involved the selection of a target area, 
the concentration of regular and special anti- 
guerrilla forces, continuous offensive opera- 
tions, the extermination or capture of the 
guerrilla force in the area, mopping-up op- 
erations by auxiliary units, the establishment 
of local units for static self-defense, the 
extension of permanent government control 
over the cleared area and measures to pre- 
vent reinfiltration. 

A good example of this strategy was Opera- 
tion Dawn in Roumeli. It started on April 
15, 1948. The army high command aug- 
mented the lst Army Corps to the level 
of 27 infantry battalions, 16 National Guard 
battalions, 6 gendarmerie battalions, 2 LOK 
battalions, 48 pieces of artillery, and a regi- 
ment of armored cars. 

The corps completely surrounded the area 
of Roumeli, establishing three or four suc- 
cessive and overlapping lines of interception, 
while the main infantry and LOK forces car- 
ried the thrust against a force of approxi- 
mately 2,500 guerrillas. 

The tactic of establishing several lines of 
interception deprived the guerrillas of their 
usual advantage of being able to slip through 
the army lines into their safe areas. The 
Ist Army Corps did not end the operation 
until almost the entire guerrilla force was 
for all practical purposes destroyed. 

After 1 month of continuous pursuit, 
2,000 guerrillas were either dead or taken 
prisoner. At the same time, the Ist Army 
Corps broke up the underground organiza- 
tion im the villages, removing both agents of 
intimidation and sources of information and 
supply. After that, intelligence started to 
flow in freely. 

The remnants of the Roumeli guerrilla 
force, hunted constantly, with their sources 
of food and supply cut off, were gradually 
eliminated by, the battalions of the National 
Guard, the gendarmerie and the militia 
which was formed in every village. The en- 
tire operation lasted approximately 3 months. 

A similar operation in the Peloponnesus 
proved equally successful. Faced with this 
new strategy, the Communist leaders soon 
realized that by withdrawing in guerrilla 
fashion in front of the army they could 
eventually withdraw themselves to extinc- 
tion. Zachariades, the leader of KKE, ad- 
vocated the passing from the subconvention- 
al (guerrilla) to a conventional type of war- 
fare, holding ground and even making an 
effort to capture and hold major provincial 
centers. Markos, the military leader, argued 
that the guerrilla forces were not strong 
enough to fight the Greek Army in a conven- 
tional war. He was right but he lost the 
argument. 

Zachariades also had a point. A guerrilla 
operation may serve a practical purpose if it 
is used to prepare the ground for the time 
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when intervention by regular military forces 
becomes feasible, or the morale of the loyal 
troops is undermined to the point that they 
become apathetic or even shift their alle- 
glance, or the leadership of the target coun- 
try is discredited, or a compromise is reached 
and Communists and sympathizers join in 
a coalition government as a first step toward 
ultimate control of the country. 

When foreign intervention is not in the 
cards, nor collapse of the homefront im- 
minent, the guerrilla operation cannot be 
consummated unless the guerrillas pass into 
conventional warfare and replace their hit- 
and-run tactics with a strategy of seize and 
hold. Zachariades, of course, overlooked the 
fact that this is the soft point of every guer- 
rila operation. The moment a guerrilla 
force transforms itself into a more or less 
regular army, it faces its opponent on equal 
terms. The well-known 10-to-1 ratio ceases 
to be operative. If the loyal troops are ready 
for this moment of transition, the guerrillas 
are doomed. 

The Greek troops were ready. The curtain 
came down in August 1949, when the Greek 
Army attacked the last Communist strong- 
hold of Gramos-Vitsi along the Albanian 
frontier. The Communist army was de- 
stroyed after a monthlong offensive. Con- 
trary to popular belief, the guerrillas were 
not, defeated because they ran out of 
ammunition, 

To claim that our experience in Greece 
can give us all the guidelines we need to 
carry the war in Vietnam to a successful end 
would be somewhat unrealistic. The Greek 
Communists were supported by three foreign 
governments, which made them appear, in 
the eyes of most patriotic Greeks, as foreign 
agents. 

Besides, they were never allowed to extend 
their control over three-fourths of the coun- 
try—as the Vietcong are reported to have 
done. In Greece the national leadership 
included all the familiar, respected political 
personalities representing almost all political 
groups. And at no time during the. fight- 
ing was there any talk about a negotiated 
settlement that could leave the country 
divided. 

Still, there is a great deal to be learned 
from our experience in Greece. President 
Johnson's program for social reform and 
economic development in South Vietnam, 
however attractive, is largely irrelevant at 
this point. It will become extremely impor- 
tant if and when we switch to a seize and 
hold strategy. 

The Vietnamese villagers who are under 
the control of the Vietcong can do very 
little—even if they accepted our message in 
toto—as long as we continue our strategy 
of search and destroy. 

In a recent study in this newspaper, re- 
ported by Jack Foisie of the Los Angeles 
Times, South Vietnamese villagers and cap- 
tured Vietcong expressed their bewilderment 
with, if not scorn for, this strategy. 

General Gavin's somewhat undefined sug- 
gestion for holding coastal enclaves could 
make sense if these enclaves were to become 
actually our jumpoff points for a gradual, 
well-planned, determined expansion of con- 
trol over clearly defined areas. Some of our 
military experts contend that we need greater 
forces to put such a strategy into effect. 
Maybe so. 

The Greeks did it with no more than 
250,000 to 300,000 troops. In Vietnam, to- 
gether with the Vietnamese, we have more 
than 830,000, and South Vietnam is not much 
bigger than Greece. 


ORDER FOR RECOGNITION OF SEN- 
ATOR STENNIS ON THURSDAY 
MORNING 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that im- 
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mediately after the morning hour to- 
morrow the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STENNIS] be recognized 
for such time as he may require to ex- 
press his views on the Vietnam situation 
and the measure now before the Senate. 

It is estimated that his speech will 
require about 25 to 30 minutes, but he is 
not to be limited to that amount of time 
because I well realize how these matters 
become extended. 

After the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
GorE] launched on his well prepared 
address today, I thought I would go to 
speak with some constituents and dis- 
cuss other business. After 342 hours I 
found that the Senator from Tennessee 
had worked his way through five pages. 

I hope that when the Senator from 
Mississippi concludes his speech there 
will not be too much colloquy so that 
we may consider the money matters for 
these committees. 

I believe the Senator from Louisiana 
(Mr, ELLENDER] plans to oppose some 
of the resolution, as he has done in the 
past. I ask unanimous consent that 
the junior Senator from Mississippi be 
recognized tomorrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, will the 


Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to 
the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. TOWER. I should like to ask 


whether we will come in at noon tomor- 
row, and whether there will be a routine 
morning hour, and then the Senator 
from Mississippi will proceed? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is correct. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as this debate commences, I be- 
lieve it is well to keep in mind the funda- 
mentals which are involved. 

First, it should be kept in mind that 
we are not fighting to maintain our posi- 
tion as a colonial power in southeast 
Asia. We seek no aggrandizement of 
territory. 

We do seek to help people who seek to 
be independent to maintain and preserve 
their own freedom and independence. 
If they choose, as most people do, not to 
live under Communist slavery, we pro- 
pose to help them achieve that result. 

In some instances we are bound to that 
resolve by treaty obligation. In other 
cases we think it good policy to help 
people to have or hope that they may en- 
joy freedom as we have known it in this 
country. 

We are not seeking, as the French did, 
to build a colonial empire. This prob- 
lem is not unique. All over the world 
there are former colonies of Great Brit- 
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ain, France, the Netherlands, and 
others, who have been acquiring freedom. 

It is important that these people, who 
previously lived under colonial govern- 
ment, should not be subjected to Com- 
munist slavery for their lives, which 
would be far worse than the colonial gov- 
ernment to which they have been ac- 
customed in years gone by. 

It was always the impression of this 
Senator that the British treated their 
colonials better than the French treated 
their colonials. Whether that is correct, 
there is no doubt in anyone’s mind that 
it would be far better for a person to live 
under British or French colonialism than 
Communist tyranny which we have wit- 
nessed in some parts of this planet. 

The aggression started. A nation 
fighting against the French obtained a 
victory. There were many of those 
people who fought the French wanting a 
free independent country that seeks and 
works for the kind of freedom that we 
know here. 

At the end of the war, there was a 
struggle between the Communist ele- 
ment and the anti-Communist element. 
I read from a paper prepared by the 
8 on Foreign Relations, as fol- 
ows: 

The present political struggle in South 
Vietnam had its origin soon after the Geneva 
accords of 1954. By 1955 the Communists 
had initiated a program of calculated assas- 
sinations of political leaders which reached 
astounding proportions; in the year 1957 
alone, 452 village chiefs were assassinated. 
This political vacuum was soon filled by the 
Communists. 


The North Vietnamese Communist 
government proceeded to organize the 
so-called National Liberation Front. 
Those who controlled it were North Viet- 
namese. It was controlled and directed 
by Hanoi. Many of the Vietcong who 
were captured did not even know the 
names of the leaders of their movement. 
Finally, some persons who had not been 
known particularly as combatants— 
lawyers and doctors—were selected and 
given some sort of name in the move- 
ment. But all the intelligence proves 
beyond any doubt, so far as we are con- 
cerned, that this was a case of North 
Vietnam trying to capture the independ- 
ent nation of South Vietnam. 

The United States has sought to help 
people who desired to have freedom and 
maintain that freedom. We signed a 
treaty for collective defense. It is known 
as the SEATO Treaty. Officially it is 
known as the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty and Protocol thereto, 
and is dated September 8, 1954. I read 
from article IV of the treaty. 

ARTICLE IV 

1. Each Party recognizes that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act 
to meet the common danger in accordance 
with its constitutional processes. Measures 
taken under this paragraph shall be im- 
mediately reported to the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the Parties, 
the inyiolability or the integrity of the ter- 
ritory or the sovereignty or political inde- 
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pendence of any Party in the treaty area or 
of any other State or territory to which the 
provisions of paragraph 1 of this Article 
from time to time apply is threatened in any 
way other than by armed attack or is af- 
fected or threatened by any fact or situation 
which might endanger the peace of the area, 
the Parties shall consult immediately in 
order to agree on the measures which should 
be taken for the common defense. 


The United States signed the protocol, 
or amendment, to that treaty, which in- 
cludes the area we now have in mind. 
This is what it provides: 

PROTOCOL TO THE SOUTHEAST ASIA COLLECTIVE 
DEFENSE TREATY 

Designation of states and territory as to 

which provisions of article IV and article 

III are to be applicable 

The Parties to the Southeast Asia Collec- 
tive Defense Treaty unanimously designate 
for the purposes of Article IV of the Treaty 
the States of Cambodia and Laos and the 
free territory under the jurisdiction of the 
State of Vietnam. 

The Parties further agree that the above 
mentioned states and territory shall be eli- 
gible in respect of the economic measures 
contemplated by Article III. 

This Protocol shall enter into force simul- 
taneously with the coming into force of the 


Treaty. 

IN WITNESS WHEREOF, the undersigned 
Plenipotentiaries have signed this Protocol 
to the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. 

Done at Manila, this eighth day of Septem- 
ber, 1954. 


Under the Geneva accords, Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia became fully inde- 
pendent states. Accordingly, this com- 
munique announced agreement by 
France and the United States to chan- 
nel assistance directly to those coun- 
tries in accordance with article 3, rather 
than to have it go through the French. 

So this is a treaty that was signed by 
the United States. It was signed by 
Australia, France, New Zealand, Paki- 
stan, the Republic of the Philippines, the 
Kingdom of Thailand, the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, and the United States. 

For the United States, that treaty was 
signed by John Foster Dulles, Secretary 
of State; H. Alexander Smith, a distin- 
guished former Member of this body; 
and by MICHAEL J. MANSFIELD, our dis- 
tinguished present majority leader. 

Under that treaty, we agreed with our 
friends in the area that we would seek 
to help the people of the countries named 
to maintain their freedom and inde- 
pendence. The Geneva accords were 
signed, but the Communists never kept 
them for a moment, They broke them 
from the moment they started to nego- 
tiate and have continued to break them 
to this very day. The Communists have 
never kept them for a moment. 

It has been suggested by some that per- 
haps in some respects the United States 
might be in violation of the Geneva 
accords, because something in them, to 
which we were not a signatory, but which 
we still recognize and which we propose 
to abide by, has not been kept by us. Our 
position has been that if two parties 
sign a contract, and one party does not 
keep his word for a moment, but breaks 
it from the day he signs it, then the 
other party to the contract is not bound. 
If it were possible to get the violators 
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before the World Court or a body of that 
sort, or even before the United Nations, 
on the basis of the provisions of the 
Geneva accords, and they could be per- 
suaded to keep their word, as we would 
keep ours, that would be fine; I am sure 
that we would be happy to settle with 
them. But that is not possible because 
those people perform as Communists 
have historically performed. They do 
not keep their word; they break it when- 
ever it is to their advantage. 

In other words, if a Communist looked 
at this white sheet of paper and said it 
was white, and that failed to advance the 
cause of communism and placed his 
nation at a disadvantage in any respect 
whatsoever for the spread of commu- 
nism, he would have told a lie, by the 
definition of the Communists, and ac- 
cordingly he would be subject to pros- 
ecution for having told a state secret 
or for having told a falsehood, by the 
definition of the Communists. 

It has been suggested—and I regret to 
say this—that a U.S. Senator, both on 
the floor of the Senate and on a nation- 
wide television program, accused his 
Nation of being an international outlaw. 
That is harsh language to use with re- 
spect to any nation, particularly one’s 
own. 

I understand that when the junior 
Senator from Louisiana spoke of his love 
for his country today, a statement was 
made to the effect that that was flag 
waving of the worst sort. Perhaps it 
is old fashioned, but there is no law 
against holding high the flag of one’s 
country. There is no law against wav- 
ing the flag. There is a law against 
pulling the flag down and putting one’s 
foot on it, dragging it in the muck, 
mud, and mire. That sort of contemp- 
tuous regard for the flag of one’s country 
indicates contempt for one’s nation. 
Every nation, every tribe, every element 
of organized humanity regards one 
crime as universal—that is, treason. 
The giving of aid and comfort to the 
enemy of one’s people seems to be a 
more universal crime than murder. 

I do not accuse any Senator of being 
guilty of such a thing, but I do say that, 
in a sense, when a Senator accuses his 
Nation, and accuses it falsely of being an 
international criminal, an international 
outlaw, of conducting an illegal, im- 
moral war, he is showing disrespect for 
his Nation. In a sense, it is as though 
he were treating the flag of his Nation 
with comtempt, which today, by modern 
vogue, seems to be the acceptable thing. 
But as I was raised as a boy, it was not 
acceptable at all. 

In fact, it was not regarded as being 
improper or wrong to put a fiag in front 
of one’s home on George Washington's 
Birthday or on the Fourth of July. Per- 
haps I am still old fashioned enough to 
regard that sort of love of country and 
patriotism as being a very fine thing. It 
is so regarded by people who are not even 
citizens of this country. 

The argument that we are an inter- 
national criminal, as I understand, re- 
lates to the United Nations Charter 
which, in its early chapters, says that 
we are a peace-loving nation. We are 
now at war as the means of settling in- 
ternational problems. We have sought 
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to abide by this Charter in good faith. 
It is too bad that the other fellow did 
not abide by it. However, when we read 
through it, we come to one article which 
clearly exonerates the United States 
from any of the so-called crimes with 
which a Senator, and perhaps more, 
have charged our Nation. 

I refer to Article 51, of the United Na- 
tions Charter, which reads: 

ARTICLE 51 

Nothing in the present charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack oc- 
curs against a member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken the 
measures necessary to maintain interna- 
tional peace and security. Measures taken 
by members in the exercise of this right of 
self-defense shall be immediately reported 
to the Security Council and shall not in any 
way affect the authority and responsibility 
of the Security Council under the present 
charter to take at any time such action as it 
deems necessary in order to maintain or re- 
store international peace and security. 


Mr: President, this Nation has tried 
time and again to bring the Security 
Council up to its responsibility and to 
cause the Security Council to maintain 
international peace as we had hoped it 
would be maintained in the United Na- 
tions Charter. 

We have been frustrated over a hun- 
dred times by Russian vetoes and have 
found that smaller nations have no 
stomach or heart for a confrontation 
with nations as big and strong as the 
Soviet Union or Communist China. If 
a nation borders on either of those na- 
tions, or if any of its neighbor nations 
border on either of those nations, it 
trembles at the thought of a confronta- 
tion with such a power. 

We are the only country big enough 
to confront such a nation. While it is 
fine to talk about what the United Na- 
tions can do, when they adopt the reso- 
lution, somebody has to back the reso- 
lution up if it is to be meaningful. 

There is no other nation strong enough, 
courageous enough, to take the lead and 
to do what is necessary, as does the 
United States. 

We obtained aid from some friends 
and allies and, compared with the size 
of their nations, their sacrifices may be 
very substantial. However, when we 
look at the overall effort, it has been 
proved before, and it is being proved 
now, that the contribution they can 
make is relatively small. 

Let us review how we got into this 
present situation. We made this com- 
mitment. These people were trying to 
save and preserve their independence. 
The Communists were determined that 
that should not be the case. So, by bru- 
tality, murder, and assassination, they 
proceeded to kill off every person they 
could who did not want to be a Commu- 
nist and who did not want to live under 
the government of Hanoi. 

This Nation provided economic help, 
advice, and military equipment for the 
peace-loving people of South Vietnam 
who wanted to be free. We also pro- 
vided military intelligence. 

I do not know as a certainty, but I 
believe that history will show, that our 
Ships were in the Gulf of Tonkin in 
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August of last year for the reason that 
we were providing military information. 

Our ships were using their radar to 
help the South Vietnamese watch their 
own coastline. Our ships were at- 
tacked. When they were attacked by 
the Hanoi torpedo boats, that was an act 
of war. 

In line with all previous precedents, 
we fought back. We not only fought 
back at the attacking vessels, but we 
proceeded then to attack the bases from 
which those vessels came. 

The President of the United States 
asked Members of Congress—and I was 
in the Senate Chamber that night be- 
cause I was the Senator in charge of a 
bill, and there were only approximately 
four Senators present here—to come to 
the White House and discuss the matter 
with him. The President announced 
that we would strike back. He asked 
Congress for a resolution, and the reso- 
lution started by stating, in the first 
instance that we would resist aggression 
and that we approved of the President’s 
striking back when we were attacked. 

The resolution then went on to state, 
as we should well have anticipated, that 
this would not be the end of it. When 
the Communists from North Vietnam 
attacked us, we struck back. We knew 
that the Communists would not take it 
lying down. There would be a reaction. 

The resolution stated that the Presi- 
dent was authorized to take whatever 
steps he found necessary in order to re- 
sist aggression in that area. 

There have been a number of sugges- 
tions. When the going got a little 
rough, different people had differ- 
ent ideas. The first thing that hap- 
pened, of course, was that the North 
Vietnamese began to send their troops 
into South Vietnam in regular army 
units. We reacted by sending our 
troops into South Vietnam in regular 
Army units. As they stepped up their 
efforts, we stepped up ours. 

We are making a very great effort in 
Vietnam today. We have more than 
200,000 men there carrying out that reso- 
lution, which states that the President 
should take whatever steps he deems 
necessary to resist aggression. 

If we are going to tell the President 
that he cannot increase the number of 
troops in Vietnam and that he cannot 
draft American boys to fight there, we 
should reconsider this resolution. The 
resolution said that the President should 
take whatever steps might be necessary 
to resist aggression in Vietnam 

If we want to win the struggle there, 
we shall have to unite as a Nation and 
make it clear to the whole wide world 
that we are going to make whatever 
sacrifices are necessary and pay what- 
ever price may be necessary to defeat 
aggression in Vietnam. ’ 

I regret to say it, but I think it is true, 
that if we say that all we are going to 
do is to try to see this thing through 
with 200,000 men, then the Government 
of North Vietnam, which has an army of 
approximately 1,200,000 men, need only 
send 600,000 people down to annihilate 
and decimate our people in South 
Vietnam. 
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They will know that that is our troop 
limit, and they will have a written order 
on all that it will take to defeat this 
great country. 

It has been said that the French lost 
to the Communists in Vietnam, not at 
Dienbienphu, but at Paris. I am told 
that that is a familiar quotation among 
Communists: They say that they de- 
feated France at Paris. They say that 
the French lost the Battle of Indochina 
at Paris. The French lost that battle 
when the French Chamber of Deputies 
voted that they would no longer draft 
any Frenchmen to fight in Vietnam. 
Having so voted, it left only the coura- 
geous Frenchmen who fought so loyally 
for their country and for the glory of 
France—those who insisted on staying 
there and fighting and dying for their 
country. No mother’s son from that 
day on was expected to volunteer to 
fight for his country. 

The Communist victory over the 
French occurred not at Dienbienphu, 
but at Paris. Those courageous French- 
men at Dienbienphu were overwhelmed 
by superior forces. I did not see it, but 
I was told that there was a moat that the 
French had dug in front of their forti- 
fications. The Frenchmen stayed be- 
hind that moat and fought and killed 
so many of the attacking Communists 
that the remaining Communists marched 
across the moat on the bodies of their 
dead comrades. 

If no Frenchman were to come to 
their aid; and only those few courageous 
Frenchmen were to fight for their coun- 
try, there was certainly very little chance 
of victory for the French. 

So indeed it may be said that the 
battle for Indochina was not won at 
Dienbienphu, but at Paris, when the 
French Chamber of Deputies made the 
decision that no one else would go to the 
aid of the brave men who were already 
in Indochina. 

So we are being told, and we will be 
told again, that no mother’s son should 
be drafted to help the boys who are al- 
ready in Vietnam. 

That is not the way this Nation has 
performed in days gone by. In days 
gone by, when anyone attacked the 
United States, he knew that he had in- 
deed attacked a hornets’ nest. Every- 
one was expected to do his part. 

It will be interesting to observe the 
vote on the amendment that I have 
heard will be offered. It is the so-called 
surrender at Washington resolution. If 
we adopt it, we shall lose the war, be- 
cause we shall draft no one to fight over 
there to help the brave men who are now 
fighting in Vietnam. It would be foolish 
for anyone to go over there to confront 
this horde of Communists if he knew 
that he would be surrounded and cut off, 
with no help coming. I would say it 
would be wiser to surrender now. 

The story is told concerning a Confed- 
erate general—I suspect perhaps it was 
General Hood—who was a courageous 
fighting man who was wounded many 
times, and was placed in charge of the 
defense of Atlanta. 

His predecessor had found himself out- 
numbered and kept maneuvering for 
position, waiting for the right time to 
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give battle; but General Hood threw 
his troops into battle at every opportu- 
nity, and suffered disastrous losses. 

Finally, after he had succeeded in fac- 
ing the part of Sherman’s troops that 
went north until they decided it was 
time to turn and give battle to him, and 
imposed on him an ignominious defeat— 
which was about the last defeat he could 
sustain and still hope to carry out any 
operations—this sweet old one-legged 
general, strapped to his horse because he 
could not walk, finally was forced to say 
to his orderly, “I regret to say you must 
go forward and sound the retreat; and 
inasmuch as I have but one leg, I will 
start now.” 

If we agree to the proposed amend- 
ment, and thus tell our courageous 
young men over there that no more help 
is coming, we might as well pull our 
troops out now and sue for some kind 
of settlement of the overall problem 
which exists in the cold war between 
this Nation, the Soviet Union, and Com- 
munist China—some arrangement under 
which they will perhaps permit us to live. 

But if we look at the tremendous 
power this Nation has, it is beyond imag- 
ination. I remind Senators that the 
effort we are making over there does not 
exceed the military effort we made on 
the Anzio beachhead, which in World 
War II was regarded as a relatively 
small operation for the forces that we 
had available. In that war we had over 
14 million men in the United States, 
trained, armed, each one ready to do 
his part. 

Mr. President, it has been my privi- 
lege to observe the training of some of 
the fine young men who are preparing 
themselves to fight for their country, 
knowing that they are on their way to 
Vietnam. I must report that the enthu- 
siasm, the morale, the courage, and the 
training of those young men is absolutely 
marvelous. They are as fine as any 
troops that ever wore the American uni- 
form. I say with great confidence, if we 
approach this matter the same way we 
have approached other difficult problems 
in the past, we shall prevail, we shall win, 
and we shall continue to be a great mili- 
tary power that seeks nothing but peace, 
a country that keeps its word, a country 
that honors its commitments; and we 
will continue to be the hope of all free 
people for peace and freedom through- 
out the world. 

In my judgment, that is the course to 
peace. If we look at this situation as a 
part of the overall picture, we decided 
quite a while back that if we let the Com- 
munists take first one nation and then 
another by aggression, by subversion, by 
brutality, by murder, by assassination, 
there would be no stopping point, and 
eventually we would be compelled to fight 
a desperate and very big war for our own 
survival. We decided it would be cheap, 
by comparison, to pay the cost of stop- 
ping aggression when it starts; and we 
have been engaged in that task. 

There is no doubt that the Communist 
aggressors are going to probe and test 
our courage. They are going to test our 
will. If they can defeat us by intimidat- 
ing or scaring us, that, of course, will be 
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the method they will use. If they cannot 
succeed in that way, they will try some- 
thing stronger. 

But let us not make this mistake, Mr. 
President. Let us not make the mistake 
of thinking Red China wants an all-out 
war with the United States. They are 
not that foolish. Let us not make the 
mistake of thinking that the Soviet Un- 
ion wants that, either. They are not that 
foolish. And we do not want such a war. 
We are not that foolish. 

But we know very well that if we must 
eventually confront Red China, we would 
be better off doing it now than having 
them confront us 5 years from now. 

We do not seek any confrontation with 
them. All we seek is peace. All we seek 
is an honorable settlement. And I pre- 
dict that within 1 year of the time we 
muster our national courage, gather our 
national unity, agree as we have in every 
confrontation, in every struggle in which 
this Nation has been involved, that we 
are going to see this thing through, we 
are going to make whatever sacrifice is 
necessary to achieve an honorable settle- 
ment of this fight, within 1 year it will be 
all over. 

But until we do that, this struggle will 
drag on andon. And every time a Sena- 
tor makes a speech suggesting that we 
should withdraw, quit tomorrow, or 
limit our effort to what we are doing at 
this moment, all he is doing is encour- 
aging the Communists to continue the 
war. 

They are paying a very heavy price, 
Mr. President. The Communist aggres- 
sors are losing about a thousand men a 
week. That is about 10 times the num- 
ber we are losing; perhaps more than 
that. And while our troops are inflict- 
ing 10 times the casualties on them that 
they are inflicting on us, we are a na- 
tion that outnumbers their nation by 
more than 10 to 1; and the South Viet- 
namese are working on them, too, with 
their army, which is a good army of 
450,000 courageous men, and they are 
taking their toll of the Vietcong aggres- 
sors. 

Considering the size of that country, 
that would be just as though we here 
in the United States were suffering 10,- 
000 casualties a week, 45,000 deaths a 
month. Think of the impact that would 
have on us. If we were suffering those 
kind of casualties, while the other fel- 
low was not losing 1 man for every 10 
that we were losing, obviously it would 
be a very demoralizing thing; especially 
if our adversary had the airpower to 
keep blasting away, knocking our bridges 
down, and destroying our communica- 
tions. 

So the biggest problem we have is to 
assure those who lack faith in America 
that this is the same America that has 
been equal to any challenge imposed 
upon it, and that we propose to be 
worthy of those who have gone before, 
those who captured this land from the 
savages and those who endured all the 
hardships that can be conjured by the 
mind of man; that we are still the great- 
est nation on the face of the earth, and 
that we are still the same kind of people 
that our fathers and grandfathers were. 
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When we convince them of that, Mr. 
President, we shall find that this strug- 
gle will become fairly simple, and we will 
win it a lot faster than people are in- 
clined to think. 

I wanted to make one more point about 
the nature of our enemy. It is not this 
Nation that is the international crim- 
inal; it is the enemy. It is he who has 
broken his word every step of the way. 
It is our enemy who has refused to 
negotiate. It has amazed me, as a Sena- 
tor, to hear Senators make speeches 
downgrading their own courageous 
American fighting men, and say nothing 
whatever about the murderous assas- 
sinations, about these people coming into 
towns and taking innocent people, men, 
women, and children, and slaughtering 
them, and taking our soldiers, captured 
in battle, and killing them without per- 
mitting them any rights under the Ge- 
neva Treaty or anything else. This in- 
human conduct of the enemy seems to 
escape reproach by some Senators. 

On the other hand, I read in the press 
today of a captured Vietnamese woman, 
suspected of trying to kill American boys, 
who was being walked in as a prisoner 
with her hands tied behind her, and a 
Senator was saying what atrocious con- 
duct that was on the part of our Amer- 
ican boys for tying the lady’s hands. 
All she was trying to do was kill them, 
but courtly gentlemen that they were, 
they tied her hands behind her, I sup- 
pose to keep her from scratching their 
eyeballs out. 

It was terrible conduct on the part of 
our American boys to tie the woman’s 
hands so that she could not kill them. 
They did not kill her. When our boys 
are taken prisoner, the Communists 
sometimes take them out and shoot them 
in complete violation of all the rules of 
war. They call them international war 
criminals, incidentally, saying the same 
thing some Senators have been known to 
Say on the floor about our own country. 

I plead my country not guilty. We are 
not a bunch of international war crim- 
inals. The other fellow is an interna- 
tional war criminal. He started the fight. 
We responded to that fight in compliance 
with article 51 of the Charter of the 
United Nations, which states that there 
is nothing which in anywise infringes on 
our right of collective self-defense to 
come to the defense of South Vietnam. 
Here is a treaty that we agreed to abide 
by as a collective defense treaty. 

All the downgrading of America gives 
support and heart to the Communist 
cause. It gives heart to the Communists 
when they take a pilot who has been shot 
down and shoot him through the head 
without regard to his rights, and then 
call him an international war criminal 
and hope to get by with it. They support 
their criminal activity by saying “Here 
is a speech made by a U.S. Senator to 
prove our contention that Americans are 
international criminals, a Senator who 
1 to have some understanding of 
aw. 

What I cannot understand is why 
those Senators who make such argu- 
ments do not look at article 51 of the 
Charter of the United Nations. They 
urge us to hold to the Geneva accords. 
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Why do they not look at the many vio- 
lations which the other fellow has com- 
mitted, which means that to them the 
Geneva accord means nothing until they, 
the enemy, are ready to abide by it. 

Mr. President, there is only one way to 
win a war, and that is by fighting it. 
We do not win wars by dividing ourselves 
in the face of the enemy. We win wars 
by standing together behind our officers 
and men. We win wars by standing be- 
hind our President, our Commander in 
Chief. 

Mr. President, it is time that Senators 
and Representatives begin to limit them- 
selves in the amount of surplus advice 
they can give to one of the greatest men 
who ever served in Washington, a man 
who will be regarded as one of our great- 
est Presidents—possibly the greatest, 

It is time that those who are giving 
this surplus advice join in a more impor- 
tant need; that is, support for the Presi- 
dent, support for the boys fighting in 
Vietnam, support for the United States 
of America, support for law and order. 
That is what we need. 

So far as I am concerned, I am proud 
to be an American. 

I am proud of this Nation’s honor. I 
am proud of its record and proud of its 
fighting men. I am very happy to sup- 
port the resolution, and I hope very 
much that it will be supported unani- 
mously. 

I have considered that perhaps we 
should reaffirm the resolution that we 
passed, wherein we authorized the Pres- 
ident to do whatever was necessary to 
resist aggression in southeast Asia. If, 
as a result of this debate, it appears that 
such a resolution may be necessary, I 
may do so. However, until that time, I 
am content that the resolution we gave 
the President in August last year not 
only authorizes the strong effort we are 
making in Vietnam but it also compels 
it. 

To do anything less than what the 
President has done would be to dishonor 
the instructions which Congress gave to 
him, when Congress required him to do 
whatever was necessary to resist aggres- 
sion in that area. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
FINANCE TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Finance be permitted until 
midnight tonight to file its reports on 
sundry bills together with minority, sup- 
plemental, or individual views if desired. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


CONVENTION ON SETTLEMENT OF 
INVESTMENT DISPUTES BETWEEN 
STATES AND NATIONALS OF 
OTHER STATES—REMOVAL OF IN- 
JUNCTION OF SECRECY 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, as in executive session, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the injunction of 
secrecy be removed from Executive A, 
89th Congress, 2d session, the Conven- 
tion on the Settlement of Investment 
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Disputes Between States and Nationals 
of Other States, transmitted to the Sen- 
ate today by the President of the United 
States, and that the convention, together 
with the President’s message, be referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
and that the President’s messages be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

The message from the President is as 
follows: 


To the Senate of the United States: 

With a view to receiving the advice 
and consent of the Senate to ratification, 
I transmit the Convention on the Settle- 
ment of Investment Disputes Between 
States and Nationals of Other States 
which was approved on March 18, 1965, 
by the Executive Directors of the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and which is open for sig- 
nature at the Bank’s headquarters in 
Washington. 

The convention was signed for the 
United States of America by Secretary of 
the Treasury Henry H. Fowler. 

I transmit also for the information of 
the Senate the report of the Secretary of 
State with respect to the convention and 
also a copy of Resolution No. 65-14 
adopted by the Executive Directors of the 
Bank on March 18, 1965, a copy of the 
accompanying report of the Executive 
Directors, and a summary containing 
further explanatory comments concern- 
ing the Convention. 

The purpose of the convention is to 
provide facilities for settlement or adju- 
dication of international disputes relating 
to international private investments and 
thereby to encourage a larger flow of 
such investments. The convention 
would establish an International Center 
for Settlement of Investment Disputes, 
the seat of which would be at the prin- 
cipal office of the Bank. The Center 
would provide facilities, rules of pro- 
cedure, and panels for conciliation and 
arbitration of investment disputes di- 
rectly between private citizens or corpo- 
rations of one country and the govern- 
ment of another country. 

The convention would not establish 
any substantive rules of international 
law. Moreover, by becoming a party to 
the convention a country would not ob- 
ligate itself to submit any given dispute 
or contract to the mechanisms of the 
convention. Both conciliation and arbi- 
tration would be based on consent, to be 
given either ad hoc or as part of an in- 
vestment agreement. Once a consent to 
resort to either conciliation or arbitra- 
tion under the convention has been given 
with respect to a particular matter, that 
consent would be irrevocable. The arbi- 
tration mechanism provided by the con- 
vention is such that refusal by one party 
to name its arbitrator would not prevent 
arbitration proceedings from going for- 
ward. Arbitral awards are stated to be 
binding on the parties and not subject to 
any appeal except as provided in the 
convention. Where applicable, and un- 
less otherwise provided, the convention 
would provide for settlement through 
the mechanisms of the Center, without 
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requirement of prior exhaustion of local 
remedies. 

As indicated in the enclosed report by 
the Secretary of State, the U.S. Director 
of the Bank, pursuant to action 65-39 of 
February 12, 1965, of the National Ad- 
visory Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems, voted in 
favor of the resolution by which the Ex- 
ecutive Directors of the Bank approved 
the text of the convention. 

I recommend that the Senate give 
early and favorable consideration to the 
convention and to its ratification. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 16, 1996. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT THOMAS, OF TEXAS 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
unhappy position to offer a resolution on 
behalf of myself and my distinguished 
senior colleague from Texas [Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH], regarding the death of Rep- 
resentative ALBERT THOMAS, of Texas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the 
Senator permit the Chair to lay a reso- 
lution of the House before the Senate? 

Mr. TOWER. Yes, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a resolu- 
tion from the House of Representatives, 
which will be stated by the clerk. 

The legislative clerk read the resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 730), as follows: 

H. Res. 730 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able ALBERT THOMAS, a Representative from 
the State of Texas. 

Resolved, That a committee of fifty Mem- 
bers of the House, with such Members of the 
Senate as may be joined, be appointed to at- 
tend the funeral. 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the 
House be authorized and directed to take 
such steps as may be necessary for carrying 
out the provisions of these resolutions and 
that the necessary expenses in connection 
therewith be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk communicate 
these resolutions to the Senate and transmit 
a copy thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of re- 
spect, the House do now adjourn. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, for some 
29 years, Representative THomas served 
all of the people of the country, and of 
Texas, not just those of his district. 

Despite his influence and interest in 
national affairs, however, he always re- 
membered best his own constituency, 
laboring long and hard in behalf of the 
Houston, Tex., area, its people, and their 
interests. 

For 21 of his 29 years here, he repre- 
sented all of Harris County. The inter- 
ests of this district were probably as di- 
verse as those of any congressional dis- 
trict in the country, but support for Con- 
gressman THomas came from all quar- 
ters—labor, industry, business, banking, 
shipping, farming, ranching, and many 
others. And despite redistricting several 
years ago, his interest in behalf of all of 
the Houston area continued. 

The people of our country can be 
thankful for Congressman THomas’ scru- 
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tiny of the budget requests of the in- 
dependent Government agencies. As 
ranking member of the Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Independent Agencies 
for a number of years, he did all he 
could to see that the taxpayer’s money 
was spent as judiciously as possible. 

Representative THoMas, primarily 
through amendment and skillful and 
shrewd debate, left his mark on much 
legislation that was passed during his 
many years in Washington. He demon- 
strated time and again his masterfulness 
as a working politician and public official. 

Houston, the State of Texas, and the 
country are indeed better off as a result 
of Congressman THOMAS“ service. His 
constituents, his State, and his country 
will all miss him. Senator YARBOROUGH 
and myself, and I know all of my Senate 
colleagues, extend the deepest of sympa- 
thies to members of the family. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It was a dis- 
tinct privilege to serve in the same Con- 
gress with Representative ALBERT 
THOMAS. 

We enjoyed his oratory, brilliance, wit, 
and friendship. We in Louisiana some- 
times felt we wished we could have had 
him because, as a Representative from 
Texas, on occasion we had to compete 
with Texas for projects that could have 
gone to Louisiana or Texas. 

Representative THomas, with his posi- 
tion on key committees in the House of 
Representatives had a way of laying his 
long Texan hands on things that we 
thought should go to Louisiana, and get- 
ting them for his district in Texas. 

He was a representative of his people 
in the best tradition of the Constitution, 
which assures that each State shall have 
two Senators, and each congressional 
district will have one Representative. 

It has been said in this body many 
times that each Senator is equal, but 
that some are more equal than others. 
That is more true in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, where each Representative 
is equal but some are more equal than 
other Representatives. 

ALBERT THOMAS was one of the most 
equal of them all, because he had a way 
of representing his State and represent- 
ing his district in the most effective way. 

One thing that concerned Louisianians, 
and sometimes gave us great concern, 
was the weekly meetings of Texans, when 
they would get their heads together to 
see whether or not there was anything 
of advantage for Texas. While we did 
not have such an arrangement in Louisi- 
ana, we sometimes thought it was 
necessary. 

Representative THomas very effectively 
helped his colleagues in other districts 
throughout the great State of Texas, but 
above all he was a great American, and 
his interest for his country was first and 
above all other matters. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, on behalf 
of my colleague [Mr. YARBOROUGH] and 
myself, I submit a resolution and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will read the resolution. 
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The legislative clerk read the resolu- 

tion (S. Res. 225), as follows: 
S. RES. 225 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard. with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
death of Hon. ALBERT THomas, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Texas. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Represent- 
atives and transmit an enrolled copy thereof 
to the family of the deceased. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under 
the first resolving clause, the Chair ap- 
points the Senators from Texas [Mr. 
YARBOROUGH and Mr. Tower] to join the 
committee appointed on the part of the 
House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I move that, as a further mark of 
respect to the memory of the deceased, 
Representative ALBERT THOMAS, of 
Texas, the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was unanimously agreed 
to; and (at 6 o’clock and 16 minutes 
p.m.) the Senate adjourned until tomor- 
row, Thursday, February 17, 1966, at 12 
o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 16, 1966: 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL 
Elmer Boyd Staats, of Kansas, to be Comp- 


troller General of the United States for a 
term of 15 years. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Dixon Donnelley, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be an Assistant Secretary of State. 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Lee C. White, of Nebraska, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission for 
the remainder of the term expiring June 22, 
1970. 

THE JUDICIARY 

Frederick J. R. Heebe, of Louisiana, to be 
U.S. district judge for the eastern district 
of Louisiana, vice Frank B. Ellis, retired. 

Russell E. Smith, of Montana, to be U.S. 
district judge for the district of Montana 
vice William D. Murray, retired. 

U.S. MARSHAL 

Joseph W. Keene, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
marshal for the western district of Louisiana 
for the term of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

FARM CREDIT BOARD, FARM CREDIT 
ADMINISTRATION 


The following-namea persons to be mem- 
bers of the Federal Farm Credit Board, Farm 
Credit Administration, for terms expiring 
March 31, 1972: 

R. D. Pennewell, of Missouri, vice Lester 
Clyde Carter. 

A. Lars Nelson, of Washington, vice Rob- 
ert T. Lister. 

POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 

Timothy J. May, of Colorado, to be General 

Counsel of the Post Office Department, 
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The following-named persons to be post- 
masters: 
ALABAMA 
Ray M. Smith, Chunchula, Ala., in place 
of M. M. Davis, retired. 


ALASKA 
Nina A. Lie, Kotzebue, Alaska, in place of 
H. B. Lie, resigned, 
ARKANSAS 
Janet L. Apple, Harrell, Ark., in place of 
Z. M. Parker, retired. 


COLORADO 
Byron M. Jacobsen, Ault, Colo., in place of 
D. B. Venable, retired. 
Rallin R. Gibson, Collbran, Colo., in place 
of E. N. Adams, retired. 
Harry N. Pearson, Ignacio, Colo., in place of 
N. B. Marker, retired. 
Barbara M. Spencer, Ouray, Colo., in place 
of M. H. McCullough, retired. 
Frank A. Batman, Jr., Pierce, Colo., in place 
of E. F. Huitt, retired. 
CONNECTICUT 
Anne C. Freeman, Lebanon, Conn., in place 
of V. P. Kelley, retired. 
Edward W. Gray, Riverton, Conn., in place 
of E. G. Jordan, deceased. 


GEORGIA 


Lee T. Everett, Vienna, Ga., in place of 
R. D. Power, retired. 
IDAHO 
Phillip N. Hathaway, Driggs, Idaho, in 
place of S. H. Huff, retired. 
Charles J. Orr, Hazelton, Idaho, in place 
of J. H. Christopherson, transferred. 
ILLINOIS 
James C. Stanley, Fairfield, II., in place 
of J. C. Stanley, removed. 
Robert D. Yordy, Flanagan, III., in place 
of M. D. O’Brien, retired. 
John C. Wenger, Rock City, Il., in place 
of R. J. Hofmeister, retired. 
Norman A. Rutter, Saint Libory, II., in 
place of C. S. Rutter, retired, 
Charles H, Gunier, Sheridan, Ill., in place 
of M. L. Abbott, retired. 


INDIANA 


Richard P, Gerhard, Kokomo, Ind., in place 
of W. W. Workman, retired. 
y IOWA 
William H. Merkle, Fayette, Iowa, in place 
of E. A. Billings, retired. 
Clarita F. Witham, Truesdale, 
place of L. B. Cave, resigned. 
KANSAS 
Durward E. Smith, Admire, Kans., in place 
of D. W. Fowler, transferred. 
Wayne A. Wray, Barnes, Kans., in place of 
J. T. Poland, retired. 
Florence W. Kelley, Chanute, Kans., in 
place of L. R. Nelson, retired. 
Orval M. Siefers, Dorrance, Kans., in place 
of E. L. Betts, retired. 
Louise L. Atwell, Kismet, Kans., in place 
of Ethel Prater, retired. 
Effie M. Dunn, Meriden, Kans., in place of 
R. E. Deveney, retired. 
Evelyn M. Caldwell, Preston, Kans., in 
place of E. R. Silvers, retired. 
Earl K. Pennington, Rantoul, Kans., in 
place of E. D. Medlen, transferred. 
KENTUCKY 
Mae B. Runyon, Pinsonfork, Ky., in place 
of Gertrude Scott, retired. 
Victor D. Headrick, Tompkinsville, Ky., in 
place of B. L. Hope, retired. 
LOUISIANA 
August M. Hofmann, Jr., Reserve, La., in 
place of M. J. Donaldson, resigned. 
Juliette W. Chabaud, Saint Gabriel, La., in 
place of J. L, Richard, retired. 


Iowa, in 
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MAINE 


Gertraut H. Walsh, Levant, Maine, in place 
of M. N. Bemis, retired. 


Ralph W. Hutchins, Prince Frederick, Md., 
in place of R. C. Williams, retired. 

Donald L. Derr, Walkersville, Md., in place 
of N. M. Jamison, retired. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Bernice E. Walker, East Wareham, Mass., 
in place of V. W. Humphrey, retired. 

John F. Landry, Halifax, Mass., in place of 
R. O, Case, retired. 

James H. Malonson, Jr., Sudbury, Mass., in 
place of F. D, Bradshaw, retired. 


MICHIGAN 


Elmer A. Behrend, Powers, Mich., in place 
of E. J. Shannon, retired, 


MINNESOTA 


Lawrence M. Fogarty, International Falls, 
Minn,, in place of R. B. Sullivan, retired. 

Alton E. Davis, Oakland, Minn., in place of 
M. W. Cole, transferred. 

Stanley J. Hill, Tower, Minn., in place of 
I. M. Sovde, retired. 


MISSOURI 


Robert E. Sheets, Eagleville, Mo., in place 
of O. G. Moore, retired. 

J. Walter Jones, Sweet Springs, Mo., in 
place of C. R. Muller, resigned. 


NEBRASKA 
Howard D. Clements, Hay Springs, Nebr., 
in place of H. M. Gilmore, retired. 


Theodore R. Gaedke, Wellfleet, Nebr., in 
place of P. D. Coder, transferred. 


NEVADA 


Ronald F. Gandolfo, Austin, Nev., in place 
of B. J. Nurmi, resigned. 

Vivian A. Cranmer, Pahrump, Ney., in 
place of F. L. Turner, resigned. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


G. Nelson Lambert, Center Harbor, N.H., 
in place of H. F. Smith, retired. 

Ralph J. Lavalee, Goffstown, N.H., in place 
of L. H. Watt, deceased. 

Victor J. Dean, New London, N.H., in place 
of J. E. Shepard, retired. 

Paul E. Sanborn, Wilmot Flat, N.H., in 
place of W. F. Haskell, resigned. 

NEW JERSEY 

Alfred W. Conrads, Andover, N.J., in place 
of E. D. Hill, retired. 

Geraldine B. Nyce, Califon, N.J., in place of 
M. H. Pill, retired. 

Philip J. Leary, Sr., Egg Harbor City, N.J., 
in place of M. R. Stone, deceased. 

Thomas F. Flynn, Emerson, N.J., in place 
of W. J. Pricolo, removed. 

Alice E. Taylor, Malaga, N.J., in place of 
P. S. Richman, retired. 

Edward Klimowich, Montville, N.J., in place 
of Floyd Smith, retired. 

Donald H. J. Donovan, Moorestown, N.J., in 
place of R. G. Shreve, deceased. 

James L. Doyle, New Lisbon, N,J., in place 
of F. S. Doyle, retired. 

Edna M. Coursen, Oak Ridge, N.J., in place 
of Peter Klapmuts, deceased. 

Clarence P. Kinsley, Pemberton, N.J., in 
place of B. M. Lippincott, retired. 

Vincent J. Sindone, River Edge, N.J., in 
place of W. H, Beekman, deceased. 

Clair J. Nenno, Riverside, N.J., in place of 
Herbert Schneider, retired. 

Daniel J. Jordan, Rosenhayn, N.J., in place 
of Angelo Daurio, resigned. 

Leonard F. Errico, Stockton, N.J., in place 
of W. J. Ledger, retired. 

Gerald L. Halpin, Vineland, N.J., in place 
of J. E. Lyons, retired. 

Patricia A. Caul, Wallpack Center, N.J., in 
place of E. B. Rosenkrans, resigned. 
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NEW YORK 
Harry H. Emmons, Interlaken, N.Y., in 
place of J. V. Kellogg, retired, 
Barbara A. Alkinburgh, Nelliston, N.Y., in 
place of J. W. Van Alstine, retired. 
OHIO 


James J. McCoy, Jr., Niles, Ohio, in place 
of P, J. Ragazzo, resigned. 


OKLAHOMA 


Albert L. Rogers, Canute, Okla., in place 
of F. J. Kamphaus, deceased. 


OREGON 


Donald E. Tomlin, Mount Hood, Oreg., in 
place of G. J. Hanel, retired. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Nicholas Lalich, Duquesne, Pa., in place of 
P. S. McDermott, retired. 
Michael A. Hrehocik, Glassport, Pa., in 
place of W. J. Hlavats, retired. 
Andrew P. Stallsmith, Hadley, Pa., in place 
of R. S. Feather, deceased. 
Thomas F. Collins, Jr., Linesville, Pa., in 
place of H. D. Akens, retired. 
Harry W. Stark, Manchester, Pa., in place 
of H. E. Bixler, retired. 
William R. Ewing, Saegertown, Pa., in place 
of M. E. Byers, retired. 
Lyman A. Stambaugh, York, Pa., in place 
of E. S. Glatfelter, retired. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


Robert S. Kuni, Huron, S. Dak., in place 
of G. W. Chitty, retired. 
TENNESSEE 
Malcolm A. Fults, Altamont, Tenn., in place 
of A. A. Scruggs, retired. 
TEXAS 
Orveta D. Generaux, Addison, Tex., in place 
of E. B. Lewis, retired. 
Harold A. Doane, Jr., Haslet, Tex., in place 
of H. M. George, Jr., removed. 
Frank N. Simpson, McLean, Tex., in place 
of B. R. Reeves, transferred. 
Loralee J. Simmons, Magnolia, Tex., in 
place of Wilora Damuth, retired. 
Jack P. Meredith, Teague, Tex., in place of 
H. W. Hawker, retired. 
Wynell C. Watson, Troy, Tex., in place of 
H. E. Weir, deceased. 
Margaret L. Cooke, Waskom, Tex., in place 
of P. P. Pollard, retired. 
UTAH 
Gertrude B. Turner, Jensen, Utah, in place 
of R. P. Haslem, retired. 
Warren L. Marble, Monroe, Utah, in place 
of Elliott Larsen, retired. 
VIRGINIA 
Patsy T. Johnson, Baskerville, Va., in place 
of B. F. Gayle, retired. 
Allie O. Tuck, Natural Bridge, Va,, in place 
of L. P. Fainter, retired. 
Virginia, B. Bruce, Woodford, Va., in place 
of W. A. Duke, transferred. 
WASHINGTON 
Irma S. Nordquist, Lakebay, Wash., in place 
of A. J. Middlesworth, retired. 
John H. D. Smith, Orondo, Wash., in place 
of R. T. Gaston, retired. 
David L. Gray, Reardan, Wash., in place 
of L. A. Schultz, retired. 
Robert A. Leadon, Yakima, Wash., in place 
of Thomas Stave, retired. 
WISCONSIN 
Clifton R. Barber, Plum City, Wis., in place 
of G. M. Suter, retired. 
Harold A. Kuehl, Reeseville, Wis., in place 
of Merle Cain, retired. 
WYOMING 
Theodore E. Anderson, Greybull, Wyo., in 
place of O. O. Harvey, deceased. 
Richard Hays, Riverton, Wyo., in place 
of L. A. Millard, retired. 
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Verne S. Parman, Sinclair, Wyo., in place 
of C. H. Massey, retired. 
PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 
The following candidates for personnel ac- 
tion in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law and regulations: 
I. For appointment: 
To be surgeon 
Eugene J. Gangarosa 
To be senior assistant surgeons 
Spencer Foreman James M. Andre 
Hugh F. Walker Theodore R. Stoner, 
Francis X. Urbanski Jr. 
Jack T. Ellis John M. Easton 
Edward A. Oppenhei- Frederick C. Hoesly 
mer Charles Y. C. Pak 
Earl V. Gear, Jr. Franklin D. Curl 
Gerald Allen 
To be dental surgeons 
William A. Gibson 
Julius D, Robertson 
James R. Nixon 
To be senior assistant dental surgeons 
Gordon L. Byrd George T. Ward 
John P. Short James H. Hornberger 
Roy H. Blomquist John T. Mayhall 
To be senior sanitary engineer 
Earl V. Porter 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
Robert G. Raymond 
To be assistant sanitary engineers 
Edward F. Bradley Frederick J. Roland 
Walter N. Thomasson Joel P, Kollin 
Robert E. Hatten Richard S. 
John S. Henderson Kramkowski 
John L. Russell Chester L. Tate, Jr. 
To be senior assistant pharmacists 
George E. Conley 
Michael J. Kovach 
To be assistant pharmacists 
John G. Beauregard James E. Farr 
Stephen T. Werelus Richard M, Gallant 
William H. Peterson, 


Jr. 
To be scientist 


William J. Campbell 
To be senior assistant scientist 
Alfred Hellman 
To be sanitarian 
John E. La Plante 
To be senior assistant sanitarians 

John L. Kreimeyer 

Richard W. Gillespie 

To be senior assistant veterinary officer 

William T. Hubbert 

To be nurse officers 
Mary L. Lane Jane A. Lee 
Agnes Malec Marian E. Haij 
Margaret M. Ahern Betty J. Klingenhagen 
Eileen G. Jones E. Arline Heath 
Mary B. Twiner Mary T. Shea 
To be senior assistant nurse officers 
Barbara J. Bowman Marjorie A. Greene 
Eleanor J. Collard Virginia S. Giovinco 
To be junior assistant dietitian 

Arlene M. M. Lawrence 
To be senior assistant health services officers 

Richard L. Varner 


James E. Davis 
Donald E. Gardner 


II. For permanent promotion: 
To be senior assistant sanitary engineer 
James E. Thompson ’ 

To be senior assistant dietitian 
Webb D. Evans 
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To be senior assistant therapist 
William W. Murray 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The following-named women Officers of 
the Marine Corps for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of lieutenant colonel, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 
law: 

»Carville, Elaine T. 

Dowler, Essie L. 


The following-named women officers of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


*Donohoe, Katharine M. 
Lee, Barbara J. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of major, subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law: 


Adamczuk, Russell W. *Gerber, Donald R. 
*Bischoff, Joseph J. Grey, Clarence B. 
Candea, George A. Marushok, Andrew G. 
*Carlisle, Robert L. *McAlexander, Donald 
*Cates, Leroy R. E. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of major, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 

»Alger, Richard J, *Buehl, Louis H., III 
Allanson, William A. *Burt, Wayne F. 
*Anderson, Arthur R.,*Buschhaus, Ernest W. 

Jr. *Bustos, Robert G. 
Andrew, Thomas C., Jr.*Buttolph, Richard D. 
*Andrews, Roi E. *Cacace, Pasquale L. 
*Archbold, John C. Cady, Michael P. 
Armstrong, Richard F.Cardwell, Ronald E. 
*Badeker, Roger W. Carey, Charles A, 
Bailey, George N., Jr. *Carlson, Gary L, 
Bailey, George L, *Carr, Gerald P. 
*Bainbridge, Robert L.*Carr, John R., Jr. 
Bair, Harry H. *Carroll, Daniel I. 
*Baker, Ray L. *Carter, Sterling W, 
“Baker, Terrance P. Cassidy, Brendan J. 
Barry, John A, Chapman, Edward J., 
*Barstow, Charles A. Jr. 

*Batt, Karlton L. Chapman, Ralph L. 
*Baughman, Robert C.Chapman, Richard B. 
*Baumwart, Eldon L. Charlton, Albert K. 
Becker, William L, *Chester, John W., Jr. 
Beers, Thomas G. *Christensen, Keith L. 
*Begnaud, Pierre H. lark, Ronald A. 
Benn, Daniel T, *Clayson, Holly 
*Benstead, Daryl E. *Clewes, John E. 
Bergman, Arthur A. Cochran, James R. W. 
*Bergstrom, Carl F., Jr.*Coit, Francis E. 
Berry, Fred H., Jr. Cole, Jack L, 

Bieger, Donald C. *Conway, Richard C. 
Biegler, James L. *Coogan, Richard J. 
Birzer, Edward A. *Cooney, Thomas D. 
*Bishop, Daniel G. *Cope, John F. 
Bittner, Barry N. *Cote, Normand A. 
Black, Carl E. R. *Courson, Eugene 8. 
Black, James O. Cox, James M. 
*Blanc, Richard J. *Crandell, John E. 
Bloomer, William A. + Crews, Duane D., Jr. 
*Boalch, Dennis F. Crittenden, Jerry J. S. 
Boemerman, George F. +Crumback, Willard I. 
Bollard, George J. *Cummins, Billy R. 
*Bond, Henry J. Cunningham, Ernest 
Bond, Royce L. C., Jr. 

Boone, William „ 

8 — , Kenneth D., 
*Borlan, Albert G. 


*Czubal, Stanley J. 
*Bosbonis, Stephen y 


*Bowen, Donald P. maa N 
Bradshaw, Harvey D. Daniels, Charles E. 
Brandenhorst, John P. paugherty, Ben D. 
Brandon, Jack A. Day, Charles J. 
Breslauer, Charles K. «pean, Clyde D. 
Brewer, Clyde W., Jr. +Decota, Walter J. 
“Brookshire, Phil E. Delaney, James J., II 
Brown, Earl E. *Derickson, Neal L. 
Brown, Jerome W. *peutschlander, Her- 
*Brown, Walter R. man C. 
Brubaker, Ralph E. *Diaz, Odilio M. 
*Buckner, Gordon H.,*Dilley, Donald E. 

Ir *Dillow, Walter R. 
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*Dilworth, Clarence W.“ Heim, Donald C. 
*Dinnage, Merritt W. *Heise, Edward J. 
*Dittmeier, Arthur A. *Henderson, Ted R. 
*Dixon, John C. Henry, Charles A. 
Dodds, William E. Henry, Howard B. 
Donnelly, Joseph A. *Herther, Herbert M. 
Doub, Jay A. *Hickle, Arthur R. 
*Draayer, Lloyd J. Hintz, Gary W. 
*Driefer, John L. *Hitz, James C. 
*Dunn, George H., II Holcomb, Charles E. 
»Dunn, John D. *Holles, David V. V. 
*Dunn, Russell M., Jr. Holmes, Lyell H. 
Dupont, James A. *Holstead, George N. 
*Earles, Marcie J. Hooper, John G. 
*Ebbitt, George F., Jr. Hopkins, Joseph E. 
*Edmondson, Orville Horn, Denis R. 

R. Huckle, Richard A. 
*Edwards, Thomas L. *Hull, Robert R. 
Edwards, Myrddyn E. Humphrey, Donald L. 


*Egan, Martin J., Jr. Hutchinson, Frank- 
*Eisenhauer, Stephen lin G., Jr. 
8 *Ingraham, John D. 


*Eldridge, Robert B. Isbell, Will D. 
Elliott, Philip L. Jacobs, Phillip M. 
*Emberton, Bruce W. James, John H. 
Emery, Gordon P. Jamison, Russell E. 
Erickson, Eldon L. *Janz, Edward P. 
*Ertimeier, George J. Jarnot, Fidelas W. 
Etnyre, William R. *Jaross, James 
Evans, Ernest E., Jr. *Jensen, Arthur E. 
Evans, George G., Jr. Johnson, Leroy E. 
Evans, Richard L, Johnson, Robert A. 
Everett. John W. Johnson, Richard J. 
*Fails, William R. Jones, Homer P. 
*Felter, Joseph L. *Jones, Paul R., Jr. 
Fillmore, Walter D. Jones, Robert C. 
Finn, Robert J. *Jones, Thomas W. 
Fogo, Wallace E. »Jorgenson, Conrad A. 
Folks, Tommy I. Jupp, Walter A. 
*Forhan, James F. *Keenan, John J. 
*Foster, David L. *Kehrie, Jerry E. 
*Fowner, Robert D, *Keller, Donald E. 
*Frank, William C. Kelly, Edwin F. 
*Frey, Francis X, *Kettering, Alvah J. 
*Friedrichs, Phillip B. *Keyes, Edwin R. 
*Furstenberg, Law-*Kimbrell, Harrison W. 
rence *King, Homer Lee P, 
*Kirby, Robert W. 
*Koch, John R. 
Kramer, Russell I. 
Kraxberger, Billy D. 
*Kress, Herbert W. 
*Kress, Peter N. 
Kuhn, Harold F. 
*Lacey, Fred E., Jr. 
Lafser, Raymond C. 
*Lamb, Allan W. 
*Larsen, Erik 
*Lawson, Curtis G. 


*Golden, Joseph F. 
*Layton, Willard T., 
III 


*Goller, Winston O. 
Gonzalez, John C. 
*Goodwine, Lloyd E. 
*Gowdy, Richard J. 
*Graham, Frank E. 
*Grattan, Roland N. 
“Graves, Arthur L, 
Green, James R. 
*Green, Robert P. 
*Greer, Jesse R. 


Leavitt, James E. O., 
Jr. 


*Ledbetter, Walter R., 
Jr. 
*Lerps, David A. 
*Lewis, Stanley P. 
Light, William H., Jr. 
Livingstone, John A. 
Gregorcyk, Joe L. *Loehe, Robert E. 
*Griggs, Charles E. Lorzing, John E. 
*Guinee, Vincent J., *Lottsfeldt, Peter F. 
Jr. Louder, Joseph J. 
Guttormson, Darold L. Loughry, Arthur 8. 
*Habgood, Charles R. Lowe, Willie L., Jr. 
Hagan, Robert D. *Lukeman, Anthony 
*Hagerty,RogerC.  “*Lyttle, Dan J. C. 
*Haislip, Richard E. Maag, Eddie R. 
*Hallett, Robert F. MacFarlan, Cornelius 
*Hamlin, Thomas M. W. 
*Harding, Floyd L, 
Harney, Edward A. 
Harrell, James T., HI T. 
Harrison, James B., Ir. Magaldi, Joseph M., Jr. 
*Hart, Franklin A., Jr. Malone, Gordon E, 
*Hart, Vincent P., Jr. Manrod, Frank M. 
*Haskins, Jack *Manzione, John A. J. 
Hasler, Frederick R. *Marfia, Samuel J. 
*Hedges, Manuel H. L. *Markwitz, Leonard R. 
*Hedrick, Joseph ©. Martin, Gene H. 
»Heflin, James R. »Martinez, Manuel O. 


*MacLaren, Bruce M. 
*MacPherson, Robert 
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*Mathews, Frederick A. 
*Maxwell, Jack L. 
*McCaffrey, William F. 
McCarty, Howard J. 
*McCluskey, Charles A. 
*McCoury, Melvin W., 

Jr. 


McDonald, Charles J., *Riddell, William R., 


Jr. 
*McFerren, Kent A. 
*McGuire, William D. 
*McKenna, George X. 
*McKinstry, William 


E. 
McMahon, George F., 
Jr. 
*McNelis, James F. 
*Medina, Thomas J. 
*Melcher, Paul F. 
*Michael, Stanley J., 
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*Reap, Thomas S. 
*Redelfs, John E. 
*Reichert, John P. 
Reid, Herbert J. L. 
*Reid, Robert D. 
Reid, Robert J. 
*Rhymer, Roy H. 


Jr. 
*Riney, Francis 
*Ritchie, Richard G. 
*Ritts, Robert O. 
*Roberts, James A. 
Roberts, John W. 


*Robinson, Charles D. 


Robson, Jon R. 
Rocha, Anthony V. 
*Rodgers, Charles L. 
Rogers, George F., Jr. 
*Rose, Robert P. 
*Rosenthal, Joseph S. 


Jr. 
*Miller, Henry G., Jr. Rothwell, Jack D. 


*Miller, James E. 
*Miller, Nicholas J., Jr. 
*Mills, Harry L, 
*Modjeski, Robert L. 
Monteau, Hubert A. 
*Moody, James D. 
*Moore, Jacob W. 
*Moore, Richard G. 
Moore, Robert H. 
*Morgan, Jimmie 75 


*Myers, Louis B. 

*Nalle, Thomas A, 

*Nelbach, Arthur A., 
Jr. 

*Nelson, Herbert E. 

*Nelson, Thomas W., 


Jr. 
Nichols, John T. 
*Nieland, Paul F. 
*Norris, Donald J. 
*Norton, Jerome L, 
Nulty, William H. 
*Oliver, John P. 
*Olsen, Carl B., Jr. 
Ondrako, Stephen Jr. 
*Ortman, Thomas J. 
Oseguera, Alfonso 
Overcash, Bobbie G. 
*Owens, James L. 
*Pafford, Billy E. 
*Page, James C. 
*Paige, Eddie C., Jr. 
*Parker, Charles E. 
*Parsons, James R. 
*Patterson, Kenneth 

G. 
*Peacock, Marvin E. 
*Pentecost, Thomas 

J. 
*Peterka, Bert W. 
*Peterson, Perry M. 
Petroff, Richard 
Phifer, David W. 
*Phillips, Charles L. 
*Piantadosi, Louis J. 
*Pierce, Edward R. 
*Pierce, James D. 
Pishock, Stephen J. 
Pitman, Charles H, 
*Pitts, Charles O., Jr. 
*Plant, Robert 
Potenza, Alphonse G. 
Powell, Raymond R. 
*Prather, Richard L. 
*Pratt, George E. 
*Preston, Leonard T. 
*Proctor, Ralph D. 
*Prudhomme, Daniel 
Purcilly, Joseph O., Jr. 
Radabaugh, Harold V. 
Ramsey, Lonnie E. 
*Ready, Bobby J. 


*Rowe, Donald L. 
*Ryan, Patrick J. 
*Ryan, Paul M. 
*Ryder, James N. 
Ryhanych, George W. 
*Sanders, Albert L. 
*Sanford, Glen 
»Sardo, Americo A. 
*Saxton, Patrick J. 
*Scaglione, Peter C., 
Jr. 
Scarborough, Ken- 
neth L. 
Schilhab, Eugene E. 
*Schofield, Harold 
*Schreiner, Charles 
W., Jr. 
*Seabrook, Charles C. 
Seal, Robert E. 
*Sellers, Jay G. 
*Sells, Jimmy D. 
*Service, Walter C., 


III 
Sharff, Karl E. 
Shite, George M., 
Jr 


*Short, Leonard O., 
Jr: 
Shubert, James D. 
Silard, Con D., Jr. 
*Siler, Joseph A. 
Slack, Paul D. 
*Slade, George P. 
*Slepicka, Alois A. 
*Smith, Donald G. 
Smith, Frank R. 
*Smith, Harry E., Jr. 
*Smith, Lioyd W., Jr. 
*Smith, Roland E. 
*Smith, William R. 
*Snider, Howard L. 
*Spencer, Noel W., Jr. 
*Spreier, Richard P. 
*Spreitzer, Richard L. 
*Sprott, David N. 
*Stapleton, Cleo P., 
Jr. 
*Stark, Alfred E. 
*Stauch, Victor D., 


Jr. 

*Stendahl, Walter R., 
Jr. 

*Stephens, Arthur C., 
Jr. 


*Stephens, Willard M. 


Stevens, Joseph W., 
Jr. 

Stevens, Jerome E. 

Stewart, Arthur L., 
Jr. 

*Stoddart, Edgar R., 
Jr. 

*Stokes, Thomas M., 
Jr. 


*Stratford, William K. 


*Sullivan, Francis T. 
*Summers, Bennie W. 


*Sweeney, Robert M. 

*Swigert, William G. 

Symm, Bernace M. 

*Sypniewski, William 
A 


Taylor, Jack R. 

“Terwilliger, John W. 

*Thomley, Robert R. 

*Thompson, Charles 
E. 

Throgmorton, James 


R. 
*Tipshus, Edward C. 
*Tirk, Eugene R. 
*Todd, Larrance M. 
*Townsend, Thomas 
A. 
*Toyeas, George E. 
*Turner, Leon B. 
Tye, Charles 
*Vanmanen, Charles 
M. 
Verdon, Donald J. 
Walker, Ralph V., Jr. 
*Wallace, Hobart M., 


*Waunch, Donald 8. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of captain, subject to qualifica- 


*Weatherford, Edwin 


G. 
* Webb, Donald E. 
Weiland, Gerald A. 
* Weiss, Robert J. 
*Wells, James A., Jr. 
*Whipple, Earl F., Jr. 
*Widick, Lester D., Jr. 
* Wieland, Richard A. 
* Williams, Clifton C., 
Jr. 
* Williams, Martin J. 
* Williams, Charles P, 
*Willkomm, James W, 
* Wilson, Paul A., Jr. 
*Wilson, Willis E., Jr. 
* Wise, Robert C. 
*Witter, Henry F. 
*Woeckener, Robert J. 
Woodrow, Fitz W. M., 
Jr. 
Woody, Larry D. 
*Worden, Peter R. 
*Yadlowsky, Peter 
*Yanochik, Walter N. 
*Yates, John R., Jr. 
*Zangas, Charles L. 
*Ziemann, James R. 
*Zimmerman, Karl A., 
II. 


tion therefor as provided by law: 


*Angil, John F. 
*Arnold, Mordecai R. 
*Ayer, Willlard F. 
*Beitel, Richard T. 
*Bourgeois, Kenneth 
L. 
*Brady, Frank D. 
Brentlinger, Richard 
A. 


*Bridges, Charles R. 
*Briggs, James H. 
*Cahaskie, Charles S. 
*Connell, James J. 
Cox, Edward V. 
*Dickson, Ted O. 
*Drummond, John F. 
*East, James T. 
*Eastman, James E. 
*Eckert, James D. 
*Erwin, Harold A. 
*Fallon, John J., Jr. 
*Ferrante, Frank 
*Filo, William R. 
*Geddes, Roland T. 
*Gill, Gerald L. 
»Glass, Eugene M. 
*Goehring, John A, 
*Griffin, James P. 
*Grisier, Darcy E. 
*Guenther, John J. 
*Hadley, John A. 
*Hardaway, James D. 


*Lamb, Charles T. 
*Lingenfelter, 
Theodore P. 
Link, Louis A. 
*Lippmann, Robert E. 
*Livezey, James W. 
*Lorch, Robert E. 
*Mann, Frank, Jr. 
*Martin, Arville D. 
*McClellan; William 
O., Jr. 
*McDermott, Patrick 


L. 
*McNutt, Paul V. 
*McVay, Kenneth A. 
*Mears, Charles J., 

Jr. 
*Meece, Donald O. 
*Miller, Richard P. 
*Mulford, Charles G. 
*Muncie, Donald R. 
*Nelms, Ralph. 
*Noland, Kenneth E. 
Obert, Carroll K. 
*Odell, Donald O. 
*Oss, Merton J. 
*Perz, Vernon J. 
*Roberson, Willie G. 
*Sanchez, Herbert M. 
*Schlotzhauer, 

William P. 
*Schreck, Edwin E. 


*Harrington, Robert F. Schulz, Richard W. 


*Havel, John H. 
*Hickok, James B. 
*Higgins, Howard W. 
*Hofiman, George F. 
*Holbrook, James H., 


Jr. 
*Jenkins, John L. 
* Jensen, Harold B., 
Jr. 
*Johnston, Donald W. 
*Kennedy, Thomas J. 
*Kerrigan, Richard T. 
Kolb, James G. 
Kratcoski, Eugene L. 
*Lakin, William P. 


The following-named women officers of the 
Marine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of captain, subject to qualification 


Selwitschka, William, 
J. 

*Sherzer, Russell R. 

*Smyth, James P. 

*Still, Leo J., Jr. 

*Stumpf, William W. 

*Truax, Thomas M. 

Valentine, Igor R. 

Varn, Forest N. 

Vick, Dellie A., Jr. 

*Wells, James E. 

*Wilkinson, Morgan 
L. 

*Yale, Carl R. 


therefor as provided by law: 


Beauchamp, Sara R. 
Bednar, Carla H. 


Blume, Mary C. 
Botwright, Jeanne A. 


Howard, Mary S. L. 
Jones, Vera M. 
Lajiness, Yvonne C. 
Lund, Judith K. 
McKee, Kay E. 
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Silvey, Wanda R. 
Stevens, Mary S. 
Wallace, Marilyn E. 
Wauch, Gail A. 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of captain, subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 


Abele, John F. 
Ablowich, Ronald E. 
Acree, William R. 
Adams, David H. 
Adams, Frank H. 
*Adams, Gene A., Jr. 
*Adams, James S. 
bam, Merrell F., 
r. 
Adams, Richard G. 
Adkinson, John L., Jr. 
* Ainsley, William S., 
III 


Allega, Alfred J. 
*Allen, Bryan K. 
*Allen, James S. 
Alton, Thomas R. H. 
Alvord, William W, 
*Amelse, Lawrence T. 
Anderson, David L. 
*Anderson, Robert R. 
*Anderst, James L. 
Archie, Arrington W. 
Arick, John C. 
*Ariola, Carl R. 
‘Ariss, David W. 
Armstron_, Raymond 


L. 
Arnold, Thomas W., 

Jr. 
Austin, Lowell E., Jr. 
Austin, Stephen W. 
Ayala, Isaac 
Badiner, Samuel 
Baer, Herbert P. 
*Baggette, John C. 
Bagley, Thomas B., 

Jr. 
Baker, Doyle D. 
*Baker, Larry L. 
*Balthis, Joseph R. 
*Banks, Henry D. 
Banning, Maurice R. 
*Barber, Frederic C. 
Barner, Wayne A. 
Barnum, Harvey C., 


Jr. 
*Barraclough, Harold 
i 


*Barre, Ole 
*Barrett, Thomas V. 
*Bartel, Roger A. 
Bartels, William C. 
Barth, David R. 
Bartlett, Gilbert A. 
*Barton, Thomas Y., 
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*Spivey, Bayliss L., Jr, 
*Springer, David A. 
Sranek, John S., Jr. 
Stack, Richard P. 
Stanat, Christopher W. 
J. 
*Stanford, Ronald 
Stansfield, Floyd F. 


Staples, Robert D. 
Starke, Robert B., Jr. 
Stephan, Gerald F, 
Stevenson, Robert R. 
Steward, Robert E. 
*Stewart, Richard L. 
Stimson, Harry E. 
Stiven, James F. 
St. Marie, Michael A. 
Stocking, Roy J., Jr. 
*Stone, Alan C. 
*Stone, David T. 
Stowell, David W. 
*Straumanis, Eric R. 
Stringer, J. K., Jr. 
*Stroup, William C. 
Strow, Walter E., III 
Stults, Laurence A. 
Suber, Eddie J., Jr. 
*Sucha, Joseph J., Jr. 
Sullivan, John P. T. 
Sullivan, Michael V. 
*Sullivan, Thomas C. 
»Sumler, Lamar 
Suttle, Walter G. 
*Swann, Crawford P. 
*Swart, Arnold R. 
*Sykes, Waverly E., Jr 
Szalankiewicz, Victor 
M., Jr. 
*Tait, Glenn S, 
Tarnopilsky, Walter 
Tatum, Reiss P. 
*Tavis, Augustus T. 
*Taylor, Kenneth T. 
Taylor, Thomas G. 
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*Vermilyea, Clyde L. 
Vielhauer, Carlton C., 


Jr. 
Waddell, Bill D. 
Walker, David L. 
Walsh, Edward P. 
*Walsh, James E. 
Walsh, Philip J. 
*Warman, David A. 
*Warren, William R. 
*Washburn, Dean L. 
Wastila, George M., Jr. 
Watt, Lewis C. 
»Wattles, James R., Jr. 
*Weare, John C. 
*Weaver, Robert F., Jr. 
Webber, Frederick L. 
Weber, Dwight D. 
*Weede, Richard D. 
e Malcolm 
» Weingarten, Julian A. 
West, Richard A. 
*West, William H. Jr. 
Westbrook, Dan 
“Westhoff, William H. 
*Wheeler, Carl B. 
*White, Thomas A. 
*White, William H. 
*Whitfield, George A. 
*Whittelsey, Arnold G. 
Widman, Billy J. 
Wilder, Charles L. 
Wilkenloh, William C. 
*Williams, Daniel B. 
Williams, Guy N. 


Templeton, Donald L. Williams, Henry G., Jr. 


*Terrell, Thomas C, 
Terry, David C., Jr. 
Tetser, Robert E. 
Thomas, Russell L. 
*Thomas, Sidney E. 
Thompson, David E. 
Thompson, George C. 
Thompson, Gary D. 


*Williams, John A. 
*Williams, John A. 
Williams, Leslie A. 
Williams, Russell D. 
Williams, Robert D. 
Williams, Thomas Jr. 
Williamson, Bobby J. 
*Wills, Duane A. 


Thompson, Orville M. Wilson, Mathus G., 


*Thoreson, Bruce D. 

Tinsley, Richard C. 

Toohey, James A. 

Toomey, Cornelius R., 
Ir 


Topken, Peter W. 
Torrey, Philip H., III 
*Tripp, Alfred L. 
*Trudeau, James L. 


Jr. 
*Wilson, Ronald N. 
*Wilson, William B. 
Wilson, William L. 
Windham, Dale D. M. 
*Winer, Peter D. 
*Winkelbrandt, Ehr- 
hard K. A. 
*Winn, Paul C. 


eae Robert *Winterle, David D. 


*Tuckwiller, Frank W. 


Turbak, Charles D. 
Turner, Frank K. 


*Wold, Thomas H. 
Wood, Walter E. 
Woolley, Dennis R. 
Wright, Regan R. 


Turner, Samuel D., Jr. Wrinkle, Fred H., Ir. 


*Tuttle, Ronald B. 
Underwood, Joseph E. 


Wroblewski, Edwin A. 
*Wyly, Michael D. 


Updegrove, Kenneth R.Wyrick, Peter B. 


*Urban, Luke J. 
Usher, David P. 
*Uyeda, Theodore Y. 
*Vanderberg, Paul A. 


Wyserpratte, Guy P. 
*Yarbrough, George E. 
*Yarnell, James H. 
Yost, James L. 


Van Horne, Charles W. *Young, Hoyt, W. 


*Vann, Hugh M., HI 


*Vanorden, George M. 


Vardell, Wiliam W. 


*Vargas, Manuel S., Jr. 


Vay, Leslie R. 
*Vazquez, Amilcar 
Venator, Raymond L. 


Yraguen, Francisco J. 
Yung, Carl H. 
5 Francis L., 
r. 
*Zimmerle, Harvey L. 
Zimmerman, Ralph 
A. 


Ver Eecke, Richard W. 

The following-named officers: of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer, W-4, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Bourbeau, Richard T. Kulakowski, Frank A. 
Chapin, Charles H., Jr Madore, Norman C. 
Cumiskey, Francis P. Mills, Harmon V. 
Davis, Harold R. Servis, Charles W. 
Edmunds, Merritt S. Slavin, Patrick L. 
Giovingo, Salvador Stephens, Howard S. 
Hall, Willis P., Jr. Ward, Robert I. 
Huber, Walter L. Wilkinson, Henry E. 
Huntley, William R. Vickery, Wallace E. 
Kuchler, Lester W. 


February 16, 1966 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer, W—4, subject to 
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*Norris, William B. 
Norton, John J. 
*Owens, William C. 


*Hammons, William 
V., Jr. 
*Harris, Roy K. 
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Redmond, Donald D. True, Charles G. 
Riley, Carroll J. Vaserberg, Morton 
Rogers, Robert D. Wickens, Alan E. 


qualification therefor as provided by law: 


+ Albert, Robert H. 

+ Anderson, Frederick 
A. 

+ Antoine, George E. 

*Boston, Kenneth C. 

*Brenton, Perry S. 

*Burks, Billy 

*Buron, John J. 

*Burrell, William C. 

*Cabral, Louis A. 

*Carter, Edward W., 
Ir. 

*Chapin, Charles H. 
Jr. 


Ciampa, Angelo P. 
*Clapsadl, Samuel R. 
*Cochran, Amos C., Jr. 
*Comeau, Joseph L. 
*Crawford, Thomas C. 
Deatrick, Curtis L. 
*Duncan, David N. 
*Franks, Frederick E. 
*Herrero, Henry A. 
*Hill, Robert F. 
*Hollingsworth, 
James R. 
*Huber, Walter L. 
»Huntley, William R. 
Jackson, Lauris W. 
Jackson, Ralph K. 
*Judson, Franklin F. 


McMaster, Bingham 
A. 
*McVeigh, LeRoy J. 
*Meek, Wendell A. 
*Mercer, William R. 
*Miller, Nicholas J., 
Ir. 
„Mills, Harmon V. 
Morgan, Lloyd H. 
»Morgan, Max M. 
Murphy. Chilton 
*Nalisnik, Anthony J. 
*New, John E. 
*Novobilski, Joseph A. 
*Okonek, Mark V. 
*Peters, Benjamin F. 
Purdy, Stephen J. 
*Rae, Ernest J. 
*Reynolds, Leo E. 
Rhymer, Roy H. 
*Rogers, John L. 
*Ruskewitch, Alex- 
ander P. 
*Rypar, Joseph 
*Servis, Charles W. 
*Shaw, Stewart J., Jr. 
*Shul, Victor 
*Slavin, Patrick L. 
*Stephens, Howard S. 
*Sullivan, William J. 
*Sutterley, Joseph H. 


Harris, Walter R. 
*Healey, Philip N., Jr. 
*Hill, William J. 
Holden, William H. 
Holdridge, Forrest B. 
Houser, John J. 
*Huffaker, Lionel 
*Hunt, Robert T. 
*Ivey, Billy D. 
Johnson, Robert W. 
*Johnson, Stephen 
J., Jr. 
*Jones, Samuel J. 
*Kerr, Richard A. 
*Kilborn, Charles R. 
*Kozain, Lawrence E. 
Kramer, Vernon 8, 
*McGrath, Eric 
*Massarotti, Dante A. 
Maximin, William K. 
McCarthy, William J. 
*McGrory, John F. 
McGuire, Terrence 
W., Jr. 
McIntyre, Alice 
Meshke, George E. 
*Mihalak, Stephen J. 
Millang, Harvey B. 
*Myorski, Stephen M. 
Nagy, Conrad 
Nagy, William 
*Nestor, George R. 


Parretti, Lawrence 

*Pluger, Edwin A. 

*Ponstingel, August 
J 


*Pope, Hal E. 
*Powell, Richard T., 


Jr. 
Sheppard, William F., 
Jr. 
Smiley, Pierce L. 
*Smith, Albert J. 
*Smith, Arnold H. 
*Smith, Vernon E. 
*Smithwick, Robert E. 
*Stergiou, Chris G. 
Sutton, Joe R. 
*Swearengen, Thomas 
F. 
Thompson, Mary E. 
Tinsley, Hubert 
Vaughn, Edwin R. 
*Waller, Henry J. 
*Watson, James O. 
Wells, Glenn T. 
Whelchel, Leonard A. 
*Wilder, Raymond C. 
Wildfang, Henry 
*Woodson, Duane L. 
Work, Robert G. 
*Zimmerman, Norbert 
A, 


Romano, Robert J. 

Runkle, Roger L. 

Scheidemantel, 
L. 

Snellings, Sidney L. 


Wilder, Jack A. 
Wilson, Douglas E., II 


John Wire, Sydney M. 


Wright, William C. 
Yoder, Robert H. 


Swanson, Arthur I., Jr.Zeferjohn, David A. 


Thompson, Gary R. 


Zimmerman, James H, 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law. 


Abajian, Michael C. 
Ables, Charles K, 
Adinolfi, John F. 
Ambort, Ernest G. 


Craig, Thomas P., Jr. 
Cravets, Arthur O. 
Creal, Stephen M. 
Croney, James K. 


Ambrose, Raymond H. Dahart, Reid E. 


Anderson, Gerard 

Anderson, Lee H. 

Anderson, Terrence E. 

Andrews, William R., 
Jr. 

Angelo, Nickolas J. 


*D’Amura, Ronald M. 

Danchak, Michael, Jr. 

Davenport, Terry S. 

Davidson, William A., 
III 

Davis, Donald E. 


Armstrong, Clifford H. Davis, Henry D. 


Armstrong, James H. 
Asher, James P. 
Auld, David D. 


Davis, Ray Y. 
Day, Stephen M. 
De Angelis, Leo R. 


Avery, Frederick S., II De Fries, William C. 


Aymond, John P., Jr. 
Bailey, John W. 
Bailey, Leslie W., Jr. 
Bailey, Ross E. 
Baird, Bradley R. 


Delarue, Earl G. 

Denton, James R. 

Dereberry, Gerald L. 

De Saussure, Edward 
Cc 


*Tabb, James C. 


Kennicutt, Orlis E. 
*Tusa, Joe N. 


*Koontz, William O. 


*Kuchler, Lester W. *Waller, Thomas G. 


*Van Over, Thomas C. 


The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to 
the grade of chief warrant officer, W-2, sub- 
ject to qualification therefor as provided by 


Doberstein, Daniel A. 
Doherty, John B. 
Donegan, Frederick J. 
Downs, Thomas C. 


Ballenger, Glen A. 
Barrios, James V. 
Battista, Anthony J. 
Bell, Michael C. 


*Kulakowski, Frank A. 
*Lachow, Martin 


*Ward, Robert I. 
*Waugh, Clinton C. 
*Wickstrom, Elmer C. 


*Long, Wellington, B., 
J 


r. 
Lynn, Clyde C. *Wyzykowski, Joseph 
*Martin, Lawrence T. A. 

The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for permanent appointment to the 
grade of chief warrant officer, W-3, subject 
to qualification therefor as provided by law: 
Adams, John A. Magrath, Eric 
Black, Robert M. McIntyre, Alice 
Block, Robert E. Mihalak, Stephen J. 
Clark, Talmadge Myorski, Stephen M. 
Clay, Robert L. Nestor, George R. 
Costlow, Walter E. Noonkester, Henry E. 
Davis, Kenneth L. Owens, William C. 
Duer, Arthur M., Jr. Parker, George R., 
Duerr, Edward J. Jr 
Fields, John, Jr. 
Harris, Roy K. 
Healey, Philip N., Jr. 
Hill, William J. 
Ruffaker, Lionel 
Jenkins, Clarence E. 
Johnson, Robert W. 
Johnson, Stephen J., 

Jr. 


*Wood, Ruth L. 


Parretti, Lawrence 

Ponstingel, August J. 

Powell, Richard T., 
Jr. 

Smith, Albert J. 

Smith, Arnold H. 

Swearengen, Thomas 
F. 


x Watson, James O. 
Jones, Samuel J. Zimmerman, Norbert 
A. 


Jordan, Thomas E. 
The following-named officers of the Ma- 
rine Corps for temporary appointment to 
the grade of chief warrant officer, W-3, sub- 
120 to qualification therefor as provided by 
aw: 
*Adams, John A. 
Andre, John W. 
Bernier, Richard J. 


Ditty, Guy L. 
Dowling, Charles H. 
*Duerr, Edward J. 


*Black, Robert M. *Durfee, Norman E. 
*Bowen, Myron J. Eoff, Harold 
*Cain, John T. Farkas, Julius 


*Fields, John, Jr. 
Fletcher, Cecil H. 
Flynn, Robert F. 
*Freeman, Elaine G. 
Garrett, Carl, Jr. 
Garris, Berle 
*Gracey, Doyle D., Jr. 
*Griggs, Clarence F., 
Jr. 
*Groom, Robert W. 


*Condon, Raymond 


W. 
*Costlow, Walter E. 
Cotten, Cecil R. 
Cox, Gordon H. 
*Crenshaw, John O. 
Currier, Burton D. 
Darrow, Marvin L. 


law: 


Anderson, Kleve L. 
Armitage, George L. 
Atiles, Louis C., Jr. 
Ball, Frank V. 
Barnes, James M. 
Bell, Timothy C. 
Berdine, Virgil M. 
Biggers, William A. 
Book, Paul R. 
Booze, Delmar G. 
Braden, Norman D. 
Bray, Shella R., Jr. 
Bridges, Lionel H. 
Brown, Edwin J. 
Buck, William L., III 
Burris, Kenneth F, 
Cameron, Donald R. 
Carlson, Wilbur M. 
Castonguay, James J. 
Chavers, Wayland D. 
Church, Ernest L. 
Clancy, William J., Jr. 
Clow, Jack N. 
Collier, Donald E. 
Combs, Roger J. 
Crosier, Allen D. 
Deaver, Ralph W. 
Denison, Charles F., 
Jr. 
Desjarlais, Roland A. 
Di Leva, Robert F. 
Divis, James H. 
Dobon, Peter, Jr. 
Donley, Paul J. 
Doyle, John 
Duke, William E. 
Ellis, Billie R. 
Ellis, John P. 
Essi, Roger A, 
Evans, Thomas E. 
Fabricius, Gerald D. 
Fleming, James P. 
Florence, Harry A., Jr. 
Frakes, Lee W. 
Freeman, Billy R. 
Glinka, Bernard C. 
Gregory, Donald W. 
Hammond, Glenn R. 
Hanevik, Robert H. 
Hardy, James W. 
Hase, Herbert G. 


Henderson, Charles H. 
Hill, Thomas A. 
Howard, Guy M. 

Hoy, Jack R, 
Jacobson, Theodore R. 
Johnson, Andrew R. 
Johnston, Bobby M. 
Jones, Henderson B. 
Karr, James E. 
Kasten, William 
Katz, Robert E. 
Keeler, Doris M. 
Kendall, Ronald R. 
Knocke, James J. 
Lanson, Donald C. 
Latham, Julian S. 
Lepore, William P., Jr. 
Levengood, Joseph ©. 
Lewis, Willard R. 
Lord, Robert L. 
Lunn, Carl K. 
Machado, Enrique L. 
Malnicof, Harry B. 
Marlow, Donald R. 
Mazzei, Edmund J. 
McAvoy, Paul O., Jr. 
McIntosh, Roger A. 
Meyers, Gary G. 
Meyers, John L. 
Miller, Jacques L. 
Millis, Dorne A. 
Moony, Robert J. 
Moran, Richard C. 
Morrow, Charles L. 
Muirhead, William E. 
Mullen, Francis 
Murry, Joseph A. 
Nailor, Richard A. 
Nelson, Monte V. 
Nimmow, Donald D. 
Owens, Billy W. 
Pallett, Porter G. 
Parker, Charles D. 
Parry, Fred R. 
Patchin, Leonard J. 
Pedlar, Dean C. 
Pelletier, George A. 
Perry, Billy E. 
Pontillas, Robert G. 
Porter, Richard L. 
Raymond, Joseph C. 


Bergquist, Jon R. 
Bethards, Leonard G. 
Bishop, John E. 
Blanchfiel, John J. 
Blatter, William A. 
me ah Joseph H., 


Bloxom, Edward L. 
Bokelman, Robert U. 
Bonsper, Donald E. 
Brennan, Charles J. 
Brooks, Robert K, 
Brown, Donald P. 
Brown, James C. 
Brown, Robert M. 
Browne, Paul C. 
Brunnelle, Ronald J. 
Buckner, David N. 
Burch, James M. 
Burchette, Bernard V. 
Burdette, Rodney E. 
Burke, John J. 
Burns, John G. 
Burns, Raymond M. 


Dowson, Stanley L. 
Dryzga, Reginald W. 
Dullaghan, John F. 
Dunagan, Dennis M. 
Earley, Gordon E. 
Eaton, Russell W. 
Eck, Christian J., Jr. 
Ege, Karl J. 

Eggen, Edwin 
Eklund, Barry A. 
Erickson, Stephen J. 
Ernest, John F., Jr. 
Fehr, Kenneth A. 
Fer, n, Earl W. 
Fichthorn, Donald G. 
Fluet, Joseph E., Jr. 
Forehand, Gerald T. 
Forter, John D. 
Friedrick, Robert S. 
Friese, Laurence V. 
Fry, Gary A. 

Fryrear, Dennis B. 
Furr, Kenneth R. 
Gartman, Jerald B. 


Burrow, Edward B., Jr.Gartner, Robert L. 


Butler, James H. 
Butterfield, Robert R. 
Caldwell, William J. 
Calhoun, Bert V. 
Campbell, Wallace L. 
Campbell, William B. 
Campbell, William S. 
Carpenter, James R. 
Carroll, John L. 
Carter, Thomas A. 
Caswell, Paul E. 
Cawley, James P. 
Chapman, John T. 
Chastant, Rodney R. 


Gaugush, Jeffrey A. 
Gause, Frederick L. 
Geisel, John R., Jr. 
German, Jerry R. 
German, Terry G. 
Gillespie, David D. 
Gleason, John S., IIT 
Gnazzo, Richard 
Gollatz, Frank J., Jr. 
Grabill, James S. 
Graham, David P. 
Grammar, William M. 
Grant, John H. 

Gray, Courtland P., II 


Clarendon, Kenneth P.Griffith, Thomas H., Jr. 


Clark, Jack L. 
Clark, Lawrence D. 
Cline, Maurice G. 
Cochran, Charles P. 
Cole, Forrest L. 
Conklin, Leslie R. 
Conroy, Dennis A. 
Cook, Kenneth E. 
Cooksey; Charles D. 
Corbett, Arnold B. 
Corriher, Charles R. 
Cowart, Jerry J. 


Grimshaw, Frederick 
A., Jr. 
Gurrola, Michael A. 
Gustafson, Lyal V. 
Haase, Harold C. 
Hackett, David S. 
Hadd, Harry A., Jr. 
Hager, Donald J. 
Haines, Peter D. 
Hainsworth, John J. 
Hansen, Harold D., Jr. 
Harbison, Bobby L. 
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Harding, Robert L, 
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Maynard, Robert W. 


Harding, Francis W.,McCoy, Paul 


Jr. 
Harkless, Ronald I. 


McDermott, John R. 
McDowell, Gary W. 


Harshman, Richard L.McEvoy, James R. 


Hart, James G. 
Harvey, Ellis R., Jr. 
Hawley, Jack E. 
Heikel, Harvey A. 
Hein, Edward C., Jr. 
Henry, Michael C. 
Henshaw, James E. 
Herman, Leslie B. 
Hershley, Francis G. 
Hester, Milton J. 
Hester, Mendle R. 
Hoffner, I.“ D. 
Holbein, Richard E., 


Horvatich, John T. 
Hubbard, Albert A. 
Hudock, John C., Jr. 
Hunter, David R. 
Hurlbert, Derald D. 
Idema, Thomas H. 
Indest, Carlos J., III 
Ingram, Leonard “L.” 
Innerarity, Vernon E. 
Irvine, Thomas R. 
Jealous, Bradford, Jr. 
Jesse, Clyde A. 
Johnson, Kenneth E. 
Jones, Joseph W., III 
Kahl, Thomas A. 
Kahler, Patrick J. 
Keeley, Robert M. 
Keker, John W. 
Kelly, Charles W. 
Kelly, William E. 
Kemple, William G. 
Kennedy, Laurance J. 
Kicklighter, Rodney 


O. 
Kimball, Lynn J. 
Kirkman, Timothy R. 
Kline, Roy C. 
Klocek, Joseph J. 
Knight, Robert W. 
Knop, David E. 
Knox, James H. 
Kollar, Joseph J. 
Kowalski, David M. 
Krone, Melvin P. 
Krusinger, Alan E. 
Laidig, Scott R. 
Lancaster, Alexander 
E., Jr. 
Lancaster, James E. 
Lane, Malcolm V. 
Laney, James L. 
Lau, Raymond R. 
Laux, Peter E. 
Lawrence, Stephen P. 
Leach, Steven R. 
Lee, Harry E., III 
Legge, Glenn F. 
Le May, Granville T. 
Libey, George S. 
Liesegang, Robert B. 
Lindeman, Allen A. 
Lindsey, Jimmy L. 
Littler, James L. M., 
III 
Livingston, John C. 
Loveridge, Gary F. 
Lucas, John R. 
Lulfs, Gary K. 
Mabley, Christopher 
T. 


MacLeod, Gary W. 
Malone, Michael G., 
II 


Maloney, John C. 
Manion, Robert G. 
Martin, David P. 
Mattingly, Robert E. 
Max, William J. 


McHugh, Jack D. 
Melnturff, David L. 
McKay, Thomas J. 
McQuigg, Frederick C. 
Meehan, Thomas J. 
Meeker, Thomas H. 
Meints, Ronald R. 
Meinertz, David T. 
Meints, Ronald R. 
Meissner, Robert B. 
Meyer, Ronald W. 
Miksad, John R. 
Mills, William F. 
Mitchell, Frank D., 
Jr. 
Moore, Jack M. 
Moore, John R. 
Morrison, Charles H., 
II 
Mosley, Donald H. 
Mueller, Richard A. 
Mulherin, Byron J., 
Jr. 
Murphy, James W. 
Nagazyna, John K. 
Nelson, John J., Jr. 
Neubauer, John W. 
Neubauer, Ronald S. 
Norman, Geoffrey W. 
O'Neill, Gene P. 
Pace, Simone J. 
Parker, Allen D. 
Parker, William A. 
Parr, Walter O., Jr. 
Parra, Lionel, Jr. 
Pellecchia, Donald E. 
Peterson, Frank K. 
Petroski, Richard M. 
Pfeltz, Albert R., III 
Piatt, Richard W. 
Pierce, Charles G., Sr. 
Pritchard, Charles L. 
Reber, Joseph M. 
Richman, Dean J. 
Richwine, David A. 
Riggs, Robert K. 
Rivers, Frederick M., 
Jr. 
Roach, Jerry N. 
Robertson, Jerry L. 
Rumbley, James A., Jr. 
Saldarini, Charles A. 
Sanchack, James J. 
Sandberg, William J. 
Schultz, Donald D. 
Schwartz, Peter A. 
Sharkey, John E. 
Shearer, Robert C. 
Shepherd, Robert C. 
Shirley, Michael S. 
Skultety, Edward S. 
Sligar, Howard B., Jr, 
Smith, Gordon W., Jr. 
Smith, John J. 
Steele, Gregory C. 
Stegich, Steve R., III 
Stillman, Edward W. 
Storey, Stanford I. 
Stout, David M. 
Stoy, James M. 
Sullivan, Robert J. 
Summa, John A. 
Swain, Howard L. 
Swantkowski, Ronald 
E. 
Szabo, Steven F. 
Taber, Edward A., III 
Taylor, Arthur J. 
Taylor, Charles L. 
Taylor, Donald G. 
Teasdale, Harold W. 
Terpstra, Jesse H., Jr. 
Thomas, Raymond A. 
Thompson, Ky L. 
Thomson, Terry L. 


Timm, Frederick M. 


Warfield, Jimmie A, 
Timmons, Herschel 


Warren, Robert T. 
Waters, Francis A. 
Waters, Richard E. 
Weaver, Charles L. 


M. 

Trachta, Stanley J. 
Trader, William A. 
Upton, Herbert S. Wecht, Ronald H. 
Urbanski, Victor R. Wellbrook, Roger V. 
Van Dervoort, Dennis Williams, Gary L. 

R. Wilsmann, William K. 
Vandiver, Del R. Winters, John W., Jr. 
Van Gysel, Gary R. Woodhead, John A., III 
Vincent, William T. Woods, Clyde E. 

Vogel, Frederick J. Wroten. John W., Jr. 
Vogt, Richard J. Yanger, Thomas R. 
Voigt, Richard H. Young, Earl W., II 
Walsh, Matthew F., Jr. Zadel, Charles W. 
Ward, George F., Jr. Zohlen, Paul J. 


(Nore.—Asterisk (“) indicates ad interim 
appointment issued.) 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 16, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Reverend John Kuzinskas, of the 
St. George Church, Chicago, Ill., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Heavenly Father, who created all 
men equal, give us the insight to honor 
the rights of individuals. 

You have blessed our country with 
abundant riches, let us extend a friendly 
hand to the less fortunate. In our 
struggles for freedom, we have emerged 
as the mightiest of nations and as a lead- 
er in the quest for peace. Upon our Pres- 
ident and our Congress you have placed 
a heavy burden of negotiating for peace 
so that every nation can enjoy the free- 
dom of speech, worship, and action. Let 
our country be an example for harmony 
which can exist in a nation of many na- 
tionalities and for satisfaction which can 
be found in a two-party system. Our 
hopes of the day are to fight common 
fears so that some day in the near future 
we may pray and work with one accord 
toward a new and better world in which 
all nations can live together in love and 
peace. 

Today, we commemorate the 48th an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s brief independ- 
ence. For many years she, too, fought 
many battles to overcome the yoke of op- 
pression. Her countryside is drenched 
with the blood of countless heroic men 
and women. What once was a glowing 
amber light along the Baltic seacoast, 
has now become a total blackout behind 
acurtain. Today, Lithuanians, as other 
oppressed countries, place their trust in 
You; do not forsake them. Teach us, 
their American descendants, to cherish 
freedom and to oppose any threat to our 
freedom. 

And with the proposals for peace of 
Pope Paul, let us unite in our efforts and 
pray together as he says, “Again we ask 
you this day to pray for the great inter- 
ests of the world, which are mainly the 
interests of peace, of internal peace of 
nations and peace among nations.” 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 
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RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following resignation from a com- 
mittee: 

FEBRUARY 16, 1966. 
Hon, JOHN W. McCormack, 
Speaker, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: It is with considerable 
regret that I submit my resignation as a 
member of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, effective today. 

It has been a privilege and an honor for me 
to work with the many fine members of this 
committee during the 89th Congress. My 
association and participation in the delib- 
erations of this group will always remain a 
pleasant and rewarding experience. 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry P. SMITH III, 
Member of Congress. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
the resignation will be accepted. 
There was no objection. 


ELECTION TO COMMITTEE 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution, and ask for its im- 
mediate consideration, 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 735 

Resolved, That Henry P. SmirH II, of 
New York, be, and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing Committee of the 
House of Representatives on Judiciary. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
an motion to reconsider was laid on the 
e. 


APPOINTMENT OF MEMBERS OF 
THE COMMITTEE TO ATTEND 
FUNERAL OF THE LATE HONOR- 
ABLE ALBERT THOMAS 


The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints 
as members of the committee to attend 
the funeral of our late colleague, Albert 
Thomas, the following Members of 
the House: Mr. Parman, Mr. Manon, Mr. 
Kirwan, Mr. PoaGce, Mr. WHITTEN, Mr. 
FISHER, Mr. HOLIFIELD, Mr. Roonsey of 
New York, Mr. Fogarty, Mr. Price, Mr. 
TeacuE of Texas, Mr. BURLESON, Mr. 
Evins, Mr. Passman, Mr. THOMPSON of 
Texas, Mr. Steep, Mr. Bow, Mr. ROGERS 
of Texas, Mr. Dowpy, Mr. BOLAND, Mr. 
Brooxs, Mr. Hosmer, Mr. Jonas, Mr. 
LAIRD, Mr. RHODES of Arizona, Mr. FLOOD, 
Mr. DENTON, Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. WRIGHT, 
Mr. BeEeckwortH, Mr. Younc, Mr. 
CasEy, Mr. GTAIxo, Mr. Morris, Mr. SHIP- 
LEY, Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. PURCELL, Mr. 
Roserts, Mr. Poot, Mr. PICKLE, Mr. 
CABELL, Mr. DE LA GARZA, and Mr. WHITE 
of Texas. 


RESTRAINT URGED IN VIETNAM 
POLICY ATTACKS 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I saw 
in the papers yesterday that eight more 
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Members of this House have just come 
out with another bitter attack on the 
established policy of our Government in 
Vietnam, and have proposed their own 
individual plan for ending the fighting 
in that troubled area. 

Far be it from me to suggest what any 
Member of this House—or of the other 
body—ought to do or say. But I do 
think we ought to admit, whether we 
like it or not, that this country is in a 
shooting war in Vietnam. Our Nation 
has decided to resist Communist aggres- 
sion in that area, and to implement that 
decision 200,000 men are fighting on the 
front line out there and some of them 
are dying. 

In those circumstances I for one think 
it is about time we here in Congress 
exercised some restraint in constantly 
attacking and harassing the established 
decision of our country. I think it is 
time we considered forgoing the luxury 
of trying to come up with 535 separate, 
individual policies for dealing with Viet- 
nam. No matter how hard we try, we 
are not going to run this war from Con- 
gress, nor from any particular study 
group, nor even from any standing com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to suggest 
that now is the time for us in Congress 
to demonstrate a little good old-fashioned 
national unity in adversity. The deci- 
sion has been made. It has been sup- 
ported by the Congress and overwhelm- 
ingly supported by the American people. 

So let us get on with the job of im- 
plementing that national decision. Let 
us show the Communists and the world 
that we are united here in America, and 
that we do support our Government’s 
policy to resist Communist aggression in 
Vietnam, and that we are determined 
to back up, not undercut with our re- 
peated doubts and fears and agonizing 
personal reappraisals, our fighting men 
on the combat fronts. 


THE LATE ALEXANDER F. “CASEY” 
JONES 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, last 
night, Syracuse, N.Y., lost one of its most 
distinguished citizens and the world of 
journalism lost one of its leading lights. 
Alexander F. “Casey” Jones was for many 
years the managing editor of the Wash- 
ington Post and, since 1949, executive edi- 
tor of the Syracuse Herald-Journal. 

America has lost a great citizen. It 
seems such a short time ago that this 
dynamic man was at the helm of the 
Herald-Journal, always pushing for the 
betterment of the city he adopted and 
came to love. On many occasions I 
sought his counsel and advice, and if his 
exterior was gruff it was part show. 
Those who were fortunate to know him 
realized how kind and generous he really 
was. 
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The stories and legends of Casey Jones 
are far too numerous to cite today. Suf- 
fice it to say that his name was one of 
the greatest in the world of journalism. 
In all the roles he played—civic leader, 
crusader, husband, father, and news- 
paperman—he dedicated himself to the 
best. Casey was a reporter’s reporter 
and in his profession he was both re- 
spected and admired. 

I extend my deepest condolences to his 
wife and family. 


REGULATION OF CATV SYSTEMS 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
on yesterday the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission announced a plan for 
the regulation of all CATV systems. The 
manner in which this was done and the 
information contained in it was in di- 
rect contradiction of assurances that had 
been given me by the Chairman of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
that when they had reached a conclu- 
sion as to what should be done, they 
would come back and discuss this with 
the proper committees of the Congress. 

I conveyed this information to my 
colleagues in this House in good faith— 
this information which was given to me 
by the Chairman. 

He told me that the rules would be 
worked out, refined by the staff, and that 
it would take approximately three 
weeks. They would then again discuss 
them with the committees of the House 
before any final action was taken. 

That was not done. 

I want to say to the Members of the 
House here, those of you who wrote let- 
ters to your constituents on this very 
vital issue, that the information that I 
gave you was given to you in absolute 
good faith, and I am deeply distressed 
if the time has come when a Member of 
the Congress of the United States cannot 
seek and acquire information in good 
faith from the agencies downtown and 
convey that to his colleagues without 
the assurance that it is going to be 
adhered to. 


THE 1966 MAID OF COTTON 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, Miss 
Nancy Bernard, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Ralph Bernard, who live in my 
hometown of Lubbock, Tex., is the 1966 
Maid of Cotton. Nancy left Washing- 
ton on Monday for Tampa, Fla., after a 
successful 5-day stay in the Nation’s 
Capital, during which time she engaged 
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in a whirlwind round of activities. In 
Tampa, Nancy will resume her tour of 
the United States and Europe as the 
cotton industry’s “Fashion and Goodwill 
Ambassadress.” While in Washington 
the Maid of Cotton warmed the hearts of 
all of us who came in contact with her. 
She possesses poise, beauty, and intelli- 
gence comparable to the most gracious 
women of our country. 

Mrs. Mahon and I had the privilege of 
joining with officials of the National Cot- 
ton Council in meeting Nancy at the air- 
port on the night she arrived. During 
her stay here, she visited with members 
of the House Agriculture Committee 
while they were holding hearings on cot- 
ton legislation. She also met with offi- 
cials of the Department of Agriculture 
and made a short film for the Depart- 
ment which will be used in promoting 
the sale and utilization of cotton. 

She met and charmed many distin- 
guished Members of the House and Sen- 
ate during a luncheon which Mrs. Mahon 
and I gave for her in the Speaker’s Din- 
ing Room here in the Capitol. The Pres- 
ident found time to relax from his busy 
schedule to visit with Nancy and give 
her a brief tour of the White House. In 
addition, Nancy appeared in several 
fashion shows, modeling the all-cotton 
wardrobe which was created for her by 
some of America’s leading designers, and 
which she will model throughout 35 
American cities, as well as in Canada 
3 Europe during the 7 months of her 

ur. 

The Maid of Cotton is more than a 
beauty queen. She is a beautiful girl 
with a purpose. She is contributing to 
the stature of cotton and the cotton in- 
dustry. 

Her tour takes her to the largest cities 
in the United States, where most of our 
cotton products are bought, and she 
reaches millions of people by appearing 
in hundreds of fashion shows, on televi- 
sion, in newspapers and in motion pic- 
tures. Her purpose is to show people all 
over the world how cotton can serve them 
in beautiful and comfortable wearing 
apparel. 

Cotton is one of the world’s most vital 
crops. Cotton production is America’s 
greatest agricultural industry. This 
year’s Maid of Cotton comes from the 
largest cotton-producing Congressional 
District in the United States. The farm- 
ers of the 19th District produce more 
cotton than any State in the Union, with 
the exception of the State of Texas it- 
self. We produce annually about 2 mil- 
lion bales of cotton—about one-half of 
the total production of Texas. The cot- 
ton economy affects the entire United 
States. Cotton is also a vital commodity 
in world trade, and a great benefit to this 
Nation’s balance of payments. 

It is an industry indelibly woven into 
American history. Early America virtu- 
ally was built upon cotton, our principal 
export commodity. By 1837 more than 1 
million bales of cotton a year were ex- 
ported, bringing to the fledgling nation 
more than $72 million in that year. This 
money was used to foster our industrial 
revolution. It was used as well to build 
the railroads, which, of course, allowed 
the migration West. One could go on 
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and on recounting the influence that cot- 
ton has had upon American history. 

Nancy Bernard is an important repre- 
sentative of this great and historic in- 
dustry, and I want to wish her good trav- 
eling and high accomplishment as she 
continues her tour. 


TRIBUTE TO THE PEOPLE OF 
LITHUANIA 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I join with 
my fellow Congressmen in paying tribute 
to the gallant and heroic people of Lith- 
uania on this day which marks the 48th 
anniversary of the declaration of inde- 
pendence by Lithuania. This day is a 
day of sad remembrance, a day that 
surely recalls to the memory of all free- 
dom-loving people the sad and melan- 
choly contrast that captive Lithuania 
and her suffering under Communist 
domination presents with the free world 
and the free people elsewhere. The his- 
tory of the brave Lithuanian people is a 
history marked with challenge to tyran- 
ny and oppression. When in 1918, at the 
close of World War I, this Baltic State 
freed itself from the shackles of czarist 
Russian domination, it was only a brief 
spell of hardly two decades before the 
ominous approach of Soviet communism 
imposed itself. This day marks not only 
the anniversary of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence but also marks the determination of 
a brave people in its continuing search 
for lasting independence. 

On this day let us reaffirm our respon- 
sibility to the gallant people of Lithuania 
and convey our message of hope to them 
and to all those held in bondage. Let us 
assure them that their struggle is our 
struggle and the struggle of all freedom- 
loving people all over the world. It is 
an irony of fate, that while the Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent and the 
other free people are observing the an- 
niversary of independence of Lithuania, 
the Lithuanians themselves under the 
Soviets cannot observe this great day of 
their national life. 


STRONGER STEPS NEEDED TO HALT 
ALLIES SHIPPING TO VIETCONG 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the Maritime Administration yesterday 
released the first in a series of blacklists 
of free world ships trading with the Viet- 
cong. Vessels included in this blacklist 
will henceforth be denied carrying U.S. 
Government cargoes. 

Since the Congress reconvened this 
January there has been much recent 
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criticism voiced in the House and Senate 
over this problem. 

Free world shipping to the Vietcong 
was much more a problem last February 
18, 1965, when I first brought this matter 
to the attention of the Congress, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 3, 
page 2958. At that time 32 ships from 9 
Allied nations had called in North Viet- 
nam since the beginning of 1965. The 
approximate number of free world ship 
calls to Communist Vietcong ports for the 
same period this year comes to 8—so this 
year’s figure is 25 percent of the free 
world trade carried on with North Viet- 
nam as of this time last year. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased that some 
official action has been taken to curb 
these free world traders. However, in 
order to be effective, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration blacklist ought to deny U.S. 
Government cargoes to all ships from 
nations trading with the Vietcong. 

On March 11, 1965, I introduced H.R. 
6154, which would bar ships from such 
nations from coming into U.S. ports. I 
urge that this legislation be passed. 

While this free world sea trade with the 
Communists has dropped nearly 75 per- 
cent over the same period last year, as 
long as Americans are dying in battle 
against the Reds one free world ship cali- 
ing in North Vietnam is one too many. 


REDUCTION IN THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH AND SPECIAL 
MILK PROGRAMS 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I was 
surprised that the 1967 budget recom- 
mended drastic reductions in the na- 
tional school lunch and special milk 
programs. These are two of the Na- 
tion’s most important programs affect- 
ing the health and welfare of our chil- 
dren and it is disturbing that they should 
be sought out as a place to save money. 

I have received hundreds of letters 
from parents, schoolchildren, and school 
authorities protesting the action. 

More than 900,000 children are in- 
cluded in these programs in North Caro- 
lina alone. The cost involved is not great 
in this multibillion-dollar era of Federal 
spending. 

It is not the money, however, that con- 
cerns me most. It is the health of our 
children that is at stake. It is the teeth 
and bodies and general good health of 
our boys and girls that the budget-cut- 
ters are putting on the chopping block. 

How can we be consistent in support- 
ing new and untried antipoverty cam- 
paigns on one hand and slashing the 
school milk appropriation and school 
lunch appropriation on the other hand? 
The lowest income families which often 
have the most children would be hardest 
hit. In many cases, we would be sacri- 
ficing the nutritional needs of school- 
children. 
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Congress should reject. this cutback 
and look elsewhere for ways to save 
money. 


PROTECTION OF ANIMALS IN- 
TENDED FOR MEDICAL RE- 
SEARCH 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
growing demand for dogs, cats, and other 
animals for vital medical research has 
led to a tremendous increase in the un- 
scrupulous and scandalous transporta- 
tion, sale, and handling of these animals. 

A recent article in Life magazine illus- 
trated the horror and callousness of the 
dealers who steal, buy, or auction ani- 
mals for eventual medical research and 
experimentation. ; 

I believe that it is imperative that Con: 
gress call a halt to this practice. 

So I am today introducing legislation 
to regulate the transportation, sale, and 
handling of dogs, cats, and other animals 
intended for medical research and ex- 
perimentation. 

I want to stress, however, that my bill 
is in no way intended to curtail or out- 
law scientific research. Rather, it is in- 
tended to prohibit the acquisition of ani- 
mals for research and experimentation 
from anyone other than licensed dealers. 

Scientific research is absolutely essen- 
tial to continue the search for solutions 
of medical problems. The Federal Goy- 
ernment is a major supporter of medical 
research. There is no reason why Gov- 
ernment should not be a supporter also 
of humane and legal means of acquisi- 
tion of animals for this research. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a disgraceful situ- 
ation that now exists in our country, and 
I believe that it must be curtailed as 
quickly as possible. 


SUSPENSION OF ECONOMIC AND 
MILITARY AID TO NATIONS WHO 
MAINTAIN DIPLOMATIC RELA- 
TIONS AND TRADE WITH NORTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced a con- 
current resolution which will notify the 
President and the American people that 
Congress is opposed to helping those who 
help our enemies. My resolution ex- 
presses the sense of Congress that we 
should suspend all economic and military 
aid to any nation maintaining diplomatic 
relations and trade with North Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this is the sense 
of the American people. The mothers, 
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fathers, sons, daughters, and wives of 
men who are now fighting and dying in 
Vietnam, simply cannot understand why 
we should use the money of the Ameri- 
can people to subsidize countries who, in 
turn, help strengthen an enemy which 
is killing Americans. 

We know, of course, that the conduct 
of foreign policy is the full responsibility 
of the Chief Executive, but it is our re- 
sponsibility as representatives of the 
people, to let the President know when 
we feel the course he is following is 
wrong. In this instance where we per- 
mit unlimited shipping to North Viet- 
nam, I believe the policy is wrong. 

Recent figures indicate that more 
goods and materiel has been shipped into 
Haiphong Harbor and up the Mekong 
River to the North Vietnamese enemy 
by ships of nations supposed to be 
friendly to us and to whom we are giving 
billions of dollars in economic and mili- 
tary aid, than by the Communist na- 
tions who are openly on the side of North 
Vietnam. To permit such a situation to 
continue is not only ridiculous, but when 
it results in killing and wounding Amer- 
icans, it is criminal. 

I hope Congress will unanimously sup- 
port my resolution so that the people we 
represent will know that we are on their 
side and on the side of the men who have 
been sent to stop Communist aggression 
in Vietnam. 


THE 48TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
INDEPENDENCE OF LITHUANIA 


Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ERLENBORN. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of Lithuania have lived, all too 
long, under the heel of one foreign op- 
pressor or another. In my State of 
Illinois, many of them gathered last Sun- 
day in observance of the 48th anniversary 
of their independence—in observance of 
this day, February 16, 1918. 

Although their freedom has been taken 
from them throughout most—indeed, al- 
most all—of this century, they still have 
the desire for freedom. To these people 
of Lithuanian ancestry who live here in 
the land of the free, let us all extend an 
encouraging handclasp of greeting, a 
handclasp to fortify their vision of im- 
porting freedom to their homeland on 
the Baltic Sea. 


GREAT PLAINS CONSERVATION PRO- 
GRAM GOING WELL IN KANSAS 
Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 

imous consent to address the House for 

1 minute and to revise and extend my 

remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Kansas? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, there is evi- 
dence in Kansas that after 10 years of 
operations the Great Plains conserva- 
tion program is equal to the task for 
which it was conceived—to minimize the 
hazards of climate by converting unsuit- 
able land from continuous cultivation to 
permanent vegetation. 

To my mind the progress in Kansas 
alone justifies the budgetary increase 
which Congress voted last year for this 
activity. 

The Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram is supplementary to other activities. 
It does not replace them. A fundamental 
principle in the program is the require- 
ment that the landowners develop a 
complete plan of conservation operations. 

Were it not for the Soil Conservation 
Service this might have been a limiting 
factor in the program’s expansion. As it 
is, the landowner gets professional help 
from SCS technicians in the formulation 
of a plan which then becomes the basis 
for application of conservation practices 
under a contract with the Federal 
Government. 

This Great Plains conservation pro- 
gram has proved to be an excellent tool 
for the Soil Conservation Service, pro- 
viding technical assistance to cooperating 
farmers and ranchers through soil con- 
servation districts in an area of special 
agricultural problems. 

Measures of the program’s worth are 
its effectiveness and its acceptance. Of 
the latter there can be no doubt in view 
of the increasing number of applications. 

Between June 30, 1964, and June 30, 
1965, there was an increase of 3,835 con- 
tracts in the 10 Great Plains States with 
some 4,300 unserviced applications at 
the end of fiscal 1965. 

In Kansas, 436 landowners received 
Great Plains contracts in fiscal 1965 for 
a total of 2,101 involving 1,660,000 acres 
of land, and 349 farmers and ranchers 
have fully applied the required land-use 
and treatment measures, and completed 
their contracts. 

District cooperators in Kansas also are 
utilizing other tools offered by the Fed- 
eral Government such as the small water- 
shed program, 

The cooperation of Kansas landowners 
and their wisdom in relying on services 
provided by the Congress for the com- 
mon good are contributions to a national 
effort worthy of commendation. 


PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. This is Private Cal- 
endar day. The Clerk will call the first 
individual bill on the Private Calendar. 


ENZO PEROTTI 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 4926) 
for the relief of Enzo (Enzio) Perotti. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 
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OSMUNDO CABIGAS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5838) 
for the relief of Osmundo Cabigas. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


MARY F, MORSE 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 577) for 
the relief of Mary F. Morse. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 577 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Mary 
F. Morse, an employee of the Department of 
the Army, is hereby relieved of all liability 
for repayment to the United States of the 
sum of $7,301.36, representing the amount 
of overpayments of salary received by the 
said Mary F. Morse for the period from July 
2, 1963, through October 20, 1964, as a result 
of administrative error. In the audit and 
settlement of the accounts of any certifying 
or disbursing officer of the United States, full 
credit shall be given for the amount for 
which lability is relieved by this Act. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to the said Mary F. Morse, referred to 
in the first section of this Act, the sum of 
any amounts received or withheld from her 
on account of the overpayments referred to 
in the first section of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 6, after Act.“, insert the fol- 
lowing language; 

“No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account of 
services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any persons violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdeameanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


M. SGT. BERNARD L. LAMOUNTAIN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 851) for 
the relief of M. Sgt. Bernard L. La- 
Mountain, U.S. Air Force (retired). 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 851 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembed, That Master 
Sergeant Bernard L. LaMountain, United 
States Air Force (retired), is hereby relieved 
of all liability for repayment to the United 
States of the sum of $4,067.16, representing 
the amount of overpayments of longevity pay 
received by the said Master Sergeant Bernard 
L. LaMountain (retired), for the period from 
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October 24, 1951, through October 2, 1963, 
as a result of administrative error in the 
computation of his creditable service for pay 
purposes. In the audit and settlement of 
the accounts of any certifying or disbursing 
officer of the United States, full credit shall 
be given for the amount for which liability 
is relieved by this Act. 

Sec.2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated, to the said Bernard L. La- 
Mountain referred to in the first section of 
this Act, the sum of any amounts received 
or withheld from him on account of the 
overpayments referred to in the first section 
of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 9, after Act.“, insert the fol- 
lowing language: 

“No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined 
in any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 


MR. AND MRS. EARL HARWELL 
HOGAN 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1520) for 
the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Earl Harwell 
Hogan. 


There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


S. 1520 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mr. 
and Mrs. Earl Harwell Hogan, of Pine Bluff, 
Arkansas, the sum of $120, in full satisfaction 
of all their claims against the United States 
for reimbursement of the cost of transporta- 
tion of the privately owned automobile of 
their son, the late Lowell S. Hogan, specialist, 
United States Army, from Bremen, Germany, 
his last duty station, to Pine Bluff, Arkansas, 
the said Mr. and Mrs. Earl Harwell Hogan 
having transported such automobile at their 
Own expense in reliance upon the erroneous 
advice of agents of the United States, who 
misinterpreted United States Army regula- 
tions pursuant to which transportation was 
authorized to be made at the expense of the 
United States: Provided, That no part of the 
amount appropriated in this Act in excess 
of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid or de- 
livered to or received by any agent or at- 
torney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not ex- 
ceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 2, lines 6 and 7, strike “in excess of 
10 per centum thereof”. 
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The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


ARLEY L. BEEM 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5007) 
for the relief of Arley L. Beem, aviation 
electrician’s mate chief, U.S. Navy. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5007 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $614.62 to Arley L. Beem, aviation 
electrician’s mate chief, United States Navy 
(service number 6339195), in settlement of 
his claim against the United States for reim- 
bursement for medical expenses incurred by 
him in February of 1964 on behalf of his 
dependent mother as a result of adminis- 
trative error on the part of naval personnel. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 11, strike “in”, 

Page 2, line 1, strike “excess of 10 per cen- 
tum thereof”. 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RONALD WHELAN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 7141) 
for the relief of Ronald Whelan. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia? 

There was no objection. 


MRS. SADIE Y. SIMMONS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 1903) 
for the relief of Mrs. Sadie Y. Simmons. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 1903 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Mrs. 
Sadie Y. Simmons, of Ogallah, Kansas, the 
sum of $1,236.66. The payment of such sum 
shall be in full settlement of all claims of 
the said Mrs. Sadie Y. Simmons against the 
United States for hospital and medical costs 
incurred in connection with the last illness 
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of her husband, Chester T. Simmons, as a 
result of an administrative error of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration which prevented the 
hospitalization of the said Chester T. Sim- 
mons in a Veterans’ Administration hospital. 
No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act in excess of 10 per centum thereof shall 
be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services 
rendered in connection with this claim, and 
the same shall be unlawful, any contract to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Any person 
violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill for 
the relief of Mrs. Sadie Y. Simmons and 
James R. Simmons.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 

Page 1, line 5, after “Mrs. Sadie Y. Sim- 
mons”, insert “and James R. Simmons”. 

Page 1, line 8, after “Mrs. Sadie Y. Sim- 
mons”, insert “and James R. Simmons”. 

Page 1, line 9, strike “her husband.”. 


Page 2, line 3, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum”, 


The committee amendments, were 
agreed to. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASHMORE 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASHMORE: Page 
2, line 4, strike the word “thereof”. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, many, many 
months ago I was contacted by Mrs. 
Sadie Y. Simmons of Ogallah, Kans., 
concerning a claim against the Veterans’ 
Administration which resulted from an 
administrative error. This error pre- 
vented the hospitalization of her late 
husband, Chester T. Simmons, in a 
Veterans’ Administration hospital. 

The report of the Judiciary Committee 
accompanying H.R. 1903 clearly sets 
forth the facts and includes a statement 
from W. J. Driver, Administrator, Vet- 
erans’ Administration, indicating the 
Veterans’ Administration does not ob- 
ject to favorable consideration of H.R. 
1903, which I introduced.on January 6, 
1965. 

Under the present rules and regu- 
lations governing Veterans’ Administra- 
tion procedure, there is no legal author- 
ity whereby the Veterans’ Administra- 
tion can pay the amount justly due Mrs. 
Simmons and, therefore, she will be 
denied relief unless this bill is passed. 
I am satisfied the claim made by Mrs. 
Simmons is fair, accurate, and a just one 
and am, therefore, confident tne House 
will pass H.R. 1903. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill for the relief of Mrs. Sadie Y. 
Simmons and James R. Simmons.” 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


CHARLES T. DAVIS, JR., SALLIE M. 
DAVIS, AND NORA D. WHITE 
The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10994) 


for the relief of Charles T. Davis, Jr., 
Sallie M. Davis, and Nora D. White. 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 10994 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Represenatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Secretary of the Treasury is authorized and 
directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to 
Charles T. Davis, Junior, Sallie M. Davis, and 
Nora D. White, of Eureka, North Carolina, the 
sum of $15,200 in full settlement of their 
claims against the United States for damage 
to real property owned by them as the result 
of an air crash on January 23, 1961, of a 
United States Air Force aircraft. No part of 
the amount appropriated in this Act shall be 
paid or delivered to or received by any agent 
or attorney on account of services rendered 
in connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violating 
the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon convic- 
tion thereof shall be fined in any sum not 
exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 1, line 7, strike “$15,200” and insert 
“$14,398”, 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, and a motion to 
reconsider was laid on the table. 


was 


CERTAIN EMPLOYEES AT GRANITE 
CITY DEFENSE DEPOT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 11271) 
for the relief of certain individuals em- 
ployed by the Department of Defense at 
the Granite City Defense Depot, Granite 
City, III. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 11271 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That each 
individual named in section 3 of this Act is 
relieved of liability to pay to the United 
States the amount set forth opposite his 
name, which amount represents an errone- 
ous payment of compensation received by 
him during the period from July 1964 
through June 1965 as a civilian employee of 
the Department of Defense at the Granite 
City Defense Depot, in Granite City, Illinois, 
and was erroneously paid to him due to ad- 
ministrative error. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to each individual named in section 
3 of this Act, the sum certified to him by the 
Secretary of Defense as the aggregate of 
amounts paid by such individual to the 
United States, or withheld from amounts 
due him from the United States, on account 
of the liability for which relief is granted 
by the first section of the Act. 

Sec. 3. The individuals referred to in the 
first section of this Act, and the amount of 
the lability of each of them, are as follows: 

Amount of 


Name: overpayment 
Atkins, Cleveland 8106. 22 
Bobo, Ernest - 157.14 


Boyd, James W 2 79. 26 
Brandon, Clifford...........--.. 406. 37 
Brower, William B 352. 73 
Burr, Richard AA 117. 81 
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Amount of 

: overpayment 
Carter, Robert H 8109. 79 
Chlopek, John J 159. 23 
Olay); George F.. 2can at eege 335. 83 
Enoch, Herbert W 608. 38 


Fernandez, Manuel -- 170.20 
Fitzmaurice, Thomas P.. — 458.45 
Garrett, John ld 470. 43 
Hickman, Joe E. 87. 52 
enen re 64. 30 


Swindal, Raymond D —— 80. 73 
Thomas, Eddie 161. 46 
K 641. 94 
Williams, Victor D 407. 46 
Yarber, Owen L 72. 54 


With the following committee amend- 
ments: 


Page 2, line 8, after “Act.”, insert: 

“No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000.” 

Page 2, following line 11, strike— 


“Brandon, Clifford 406. 37” 
and insert— 
“Brandon, Olifford—— „ 221. 90” 


The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DAVID B. GLIDDEN 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 5552) 
for the relief of David B. Glidden. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 5552 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That David 
B. Glidden, a former member of the United 
States Army (service number RA11393462), 
is hereby relieved of liability to the United 
States in the amount of $750, the amount of 
an overpayment to him of Army proficiency 
pay in the period beginning October 1, 1963, 
and ending July 31, 1964, because of an ad- 
ministrative error. In the audit and settle- 
ment of the accounts of any certifying or dis- 
bursing officer of the United States, credit 
shall be given for any amount for which 
liability is relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
hereby authorized and directed to pay, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to said David B. Glidden, an 
amount equal to the aggregate of the 
amounts paid by him, or withheld from sums 
otherwise due him, in complete or partial 
satisfaction of the liability to the United 
States specified in the first section. No part 
of the amount appropriated in this Act in 
excess of 10 per centum thereof shall be paid 
or delivered to or received by any agent or 
attorney on account of services rendered in 
connection with this claim, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. Any person violat- 
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ing the provisions of this Act shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and upon conviction 
thereof shall be fined in any sum not exceed- 
ing $1,000. 

With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 8, strike “in excess of 10 per 
centum thereof”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


DEAN P. BARTELT 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 6663) 
for the relief of Dean P. Bartelt. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 6663 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That Dean 
P. Bartelt, of Madison, Wisconsin, is hereby 
relieved of liability to the United States in 
the amount of $102.36, representing an over- 
payment of travel allowance paid to him by 
the United States Army through adminis- 
trative error. In the audit and settlement 
of the accounts of any certifying or disburs- 
ing officer of the United States, credit shall 
be given for amounts for which liability is 
relieved by this Act. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Treasury is 
authorized and directed to pay, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, to Dean P. Bartelt an amount equal 
to the aggregate of the amounts paid by him, 
or withheld from sums otherwise due him, 
in complete or partial satisfaction of the 
liability to the United States specified in the 
first section. 

Sec. 3. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection 
with this claim, and the same shall be un- 
lawful, any contract to the contrary notwith- 
standing. Any person violating the pro- 
visions of this Act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof 
shall be fined in any sum not exceeding 
$1,000. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


RONALD POIRIER, A MINOR 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8865) 
for the relief of Ronald Poirier, a minor. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that this bill may be 
passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 


CHARLES A. TURNER 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 8937) 
for the relief of Charles A. Turner. 
There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 8937 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of Amer- 
tea in Congress assembled, That the Secretary 
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of the Treasury is authorized and directed to 
pay, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to Charles A. Turner, 
the sum of $2,637.68 in full settlement of all 
his claims against the United States incurred 
as the result of his being required to remain 
outside the United States after completion of 
service with the United States Government, 
and in excess of that time period during 
which he would have received settlement of 
such claim, because of the debilitating and 
terminal illness of his wife which resulted in 
her death outside of the United States. 

Sec. 2. No part of the amount appropri- 
ated in this Act shall be paid or delivered to 
or received by any agent or attorney on ac- 
count of services rendered in connection with 
this claim, and the same shall be unlawful, 
any contract to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing. Any person violating the provisions of 
this Act shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall 
be fined in any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


Page 1, line 5, strike 82,837.68“ and insert 
“$2,551.18”. 


The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. CoHELAN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
measure—H.R. 8937, for the relief of 
Charles A. Turner—is a classic example 
of where private legislation is not only 
the sole recourse available to an Ameri- 
can citizen, but where it is a completely 
warranted action as well. 

Mr. Turner resigned his civilian post 
with the U.S. Air Force on December 24, 
1960. Prior to his separation, Mr. 
Turner requested, on the basis of earned 
entitlement, that he be authorized de- 
layed return travel and transportation 
to the United States because his wife was 
seriously ill and unable to travel. 

Mr. Turner’s wife died 2 years and 
3 days after his date of resignation and 
very shortly thereafter he applied for 
return travel. He was informed, how- 
ever, that a 2-year time limitation on 
reimbursable travel is prescribed and 
that neither the Air Force nor the Comp- 
troller General had the authority to 
waive this limitation. 

Mr. Turner subsequently paid for the 
transportation of himself and his house- 
hold goods to the United States. It was 
only after he had exhausted every pos- 
sible administrative recourse that I in- 
troduced private legislation in his behalf. 

Mr. Speaker, both the Air Force and 
the Comptroller General’s Office have 
now reviewed this legislation. Both have 
recommended the passage of this legis- 
lation, as reported by the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 
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I think it is well to note the reasons 
for their approval. The Air Force, in its 
report states: 

The physical condition of Mr. Turner's wife, 
which prohibited travel during the period 
of travel entitlement, and Mr. Turner’s ac- 
tion to apply for return travel within a rea- 
sonable time after his wife’s death, con- 
stitute extenuating circumstances. The De- 
partment of the Air Force favors H.R. 8937. 


And the Comptroller General’s Office 
has stated: 


Ordinarily, we do not favor relief legisla- 
tion which is preferential in nature such 
as here. However, in view of the unusual 
circumstances of Mr. Turner’s case, we would 
have no objection to the enactment of H.R. 
8937, provided that the bill be amended to 
authorize reimbursement to Mr. Turner in 
an amount no greater than the total ex- 
penses—which our computation shows to be 
$2,551.18—-which would have been allowable 
for travel as an employee under the applica- 
ble provisions of law assuming the nonavall- 
ability of American ships for the travel and 
transportation in question. 


Mr. Speaker, this legislation, as 
amended by the committee, meets this 
test. It takes into account those per- 
sonal and human factors that cannot be 
foreseen. It is fair, equitable and rea- 
sonable and I believe it would be a mat- 
ter of justice and compassion if the 
House were to approve it today. 

The SPEAKER. This concludes the 
call of the Private Calendar. 


MANDATORY REPORTING BY PHY- 
SICIANS AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
PHYSICAL ABUSE OF CHILDREN 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 10304) to 
provide for the mandatory reporting by 
physicians and institutions in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia of certain physical 
abuse of children, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and ask for a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. MULTER, ABERNETHY, SMITH of 
Virginia, SPRINGER, and NELSEN. 


MANDATORY REPORTING BY PHY- 
SICIANS AND INSTITUTIONS OF 
INJURIES CAUSED BY FIREARMS 
OR OTHER DANGEROUS WEAP- 
ONS 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 9985) to 
provide for the mandatory reporting by 
physicians and hospitals or similar in- 
stitutions in the District of Columbia of 
injuries caused by firearms or other dan- 
gerous weapons, with Senate amend- 
ments thereto, disagree to the Senate 
amendments, and request a conference 
with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
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Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. ABERNETHY, MULTER, and 
HARSHA. 


APPOINTMENT OF TRUSTEES IN 
DEEDS OF TRUST 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 647) to 
amend the act of March 3, 1901, to per- 
mit the appointment of new trustees in 
deeds of trust in the District of Colum- 
bia by agreement of the parties, with 
Senate amendments thereto, disagree 
to the Senate amendments, and request 
a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? The Chair hears none, and 
appoints the following conferees: 
Messrs. MULTER, ABERNETHY, SMITH of 
Virginia, SPRINGER, and NELSEN. 


PREMARITAL EXAMINATIONS IN 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 3314) to 
require premarital examinations in the 
District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, with Senate amendments thereto, 
disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
request a conference with the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from South 
Carolina? 

The Chair hears none, and appoints 
the following conferees: Messrs. 
WHITENER, WILLIAMS, Horton, and 
ROUDEBUSH. 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY, 
SUBCOMMITTEE NO. 4 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Subcommittee No. 4 of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee be permitted to sit this 
afternoon during general debate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Colo- 
rado? 

There was no objection. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
advise the Members of the House that, 
at the request of the chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, the bill S. 1666 to 
provide for the appointment of Federal 
circuit and district judges will not be 
called up tomorrow, as previously an- 
nounced, but will be called up later. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Would the distinguished 
majority leader state whether it is pro- 
posed to bring the bill up next week? 

Mr. ALBERT. It probably will be. 
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WIND RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT, 
WYOMING 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 733, 
and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 733 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the joint res- 
olution (H.J. Res. 343) to cancel any unpaid 
reimbursable construction costs of the Wind 
River Indian irrigation project, Wyoming, 
chargeable against certain non-Indian lands. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the joint resolution and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed one hour, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and 
ranking minority member of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, the joint res- 
olution shall be read for amendment under 
the five-minute rule. At the conclusion of 
the consideration of the joint resolution for 
amendment, the committee shall rise and 
report the joint resolution to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be consid- 
ered as ordered on the joint resolution and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. After the passage of H.J. Res. 
343, the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the joint resolution (S.J. 
Res. 9), and it shall then be in order in the 
House to move to strike out all after the 
resolving clause of said Senate joint resolu- 
tion and insert in lieu thereof the provisions 
contained in H.J. Res. 343 as passed. 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume, and, pending that, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QUILLEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 733 
provides for consideration of House Joint 
Resolution 343, a joint resolution to can- 
cel any unpaid reimbursable construction 
costs of the Wind River Indian irrigation 
project, Wyoming, chargeable against 
certain non-Indian lands. The resolu- 
tion provides an open rule with 1 hour 
of general debate. After passage of 
House Joint Resolution 343, it shall be in 
order to discharge Interior and Insular 
Affairs Committee from further consid- 
eration of Senate Joint Resolution 9, 
strike all after the resolving clause and 
insert the House-passed language. 

The purpose of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 343 is to cancel unpaid construction 
charges now outstanding against certain 
non-Indian landowners on the project, 
and thereby to compromise a longstand- 
ing dispute between them and the Gov- 
ernment. 

There is now and has been for many 
years a dispute between the Federal 
Government and certain non-Indian 
landowners served by the Wind River 
project over the applicability to them 
of earlier enactments of the Congress 
which, on their face, impose an obligation 
to pay charges arising out of construc- 
tion of Indian irrigation projects and 
make these charges a lien on the land if 
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they are not paid. The lands involved 
all passed out of Indian ownership prior 
to March 7, 1928, the date of the act 
imposing or purporting to impose this 
lien. It is the position of the disputants 
that they or their predecessor in interest 
bought their land free of any such 
charges, have never agreed to their im- 
position, and are not and will not be 
subject to them. Enactment of House 
Joint Resolution 343 is needed to help 
solve this dispute. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 733. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, we are considering House 
Resolution 733, which would grant a 1- 
hour open rule for House Joint Resolu- 
tion 343—a measure to cancel any unpaid 
reimbursable construction costs of the 
Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, chargeable against certain 
non-Indian lands, thereby to compromise 
a longstanding dispute between the land- 
owners and the Government. 

House Joint Resolution 343 provides 
that all project construction charges will 
be distributed among all lands served; 
that previously accrued charges to these 
landowners will be canceled if their title 
patents do not show such an encum- 
brance, and said landowners agree to pay 
future assessed charges as must all other 
served landowners, which charges will be 
a lien on the land if unpaid; and lands 
which have such an encumbrance on 
them must pay the accrued charges. 

The canceled charges total about 
$765,000. There will be no Federal 
expenditure. 

There is no minority report. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no objection that 
a rule be granted. I reserve the balance 
of my time, and I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. I am intrigued by the 
language in the report that the gentle- 
man referred to a moment ago: 

No expenditure of Federal funds is involved 
in this legislation but the canceled charges 
will probably total about $765,000. 


Is this not playing around with seman- 
tics to some extent? 

Mr. QUILLEN. Let me say to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman, it was pointed out 
in the Committee on Rules that these 
moneys made up a certain obligation that 
was made many years ago and actually 
the Government has been unable to col- 
lect. This would be just one way to even 
up the books, so to speak. 

Mr.GROSS. Iam not quarreling with 
the legislation, but it seems to me that if 
there has been an expenditure, to cancel 
the charges would mean that the Federal 
Treasury would be out $765,000; would it 
not? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield to me so that I may 
answer the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 
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Mr. ASPINALL. If it was possible, or 
even probable, that the money would be 
paid, my friend from Iowa is correct. 
But there is a big question as to whether 
or not this money will ever be paid inas- 
much as only $1,320 has been paid to 
date. So we did not intend to mislead 
the members of the committee but I do 
believe that under the circumstances we 
have stated the situation as it exists. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, I have no quarrel with the 
legislation, as I said, but I would like the 
record to show that there is a situation 
where the taxpayers of this country are 
out of pocket a certain amount. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman is 
correct when he says that this is a book- 
keeping transaction that shows a cancel- 
lation of this amount and a debit to the 
Federal Treasury. The gentleman is 
correct. 

Mr. GROSS. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

S motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


PROVIDING FOR THE DISPOSITION 
OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED TO PAY 
A JUDGMENT IN FAVOR OF THE 
OTOE AND MISSOURIA TRIBE OF 
INDIANS 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up the resolution (H. Res. 732), and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Res. 732 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
10674) to provide for the disposition of 
funds appropriated to pay a judgment in 
favor of the Otoe and Missouria Tribe of In- 
dians, and for other purposes, and all points 
of order against said bill are hereby waived. 
After general debate, which shall be con- 
fined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed one hour, to be equally divided and 
controlled by the chairman and ranking 
minority member of the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the five-minute 
rule. At the conclusion of the consideration 
of the bill for amendment, the Committee 
shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and 
amendments thereto to final passage with- 
out intervening motion except one motion 
to recommit. 


Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
30 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. QUILLEN], and, pending that, 
I yield myself such time as I may con- 
sume, 

The committee, in the resolution, made 
clear the purpose of the bill. The bill 
would merely provide for the disposition 
of funds already appropriated to satisfy 
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an award made by the Indian Claims 
Commission. I know of no opposition to 
either the resolution or the bill. There- 
fore I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
myself as much time as I may consume, 
and ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

Mr. Speaker, we are considering House 
Resolution 732, which would grant a 1- 
hour open rule for H.R. 10674, waiving 
points of order—a bill to provide for the 
disposition of funds appropriated to pay 
a judgment in favor of the Otoe and 
Missouri Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes. 

The purpose of the bill is to provide for 
the disposition of a judgment to the tribe 
of $1,750,000 made by the Indian Claims 
Commission. The judgment was made in 
recognition of the fact that the tribe was 
inadequately paid for lands in Iowa and 
Missouri which it ceded to the United 
States by treaties in 1836 and 1854. 

Funds to satisfy the judgment were 
appropriated in June 1964, and are on 
deposit at the Treasury, earning 4 per- 
cent interest. The appropriation is sub- 
ject to attorneys’ fees of about $166,000 
and an additional $150,000 pending a de- 
cision on a conflicting claim of the Yank- 
ton Sioux Tribe to part of the same lands. 

No Federal funds are authorized by the 
bill. There are no minority views. 

Mr. Speaker, there is no objection that 
a rule be granted. I reserve the balance 
of my time, and I have no further re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. BOLLING. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


CAPE LOOKOUT NATIONAL 
SEASHORE, N.C. 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 731, and ask for 
its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 731 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
1784) to provide for the establishment of 
the Cape Lookout National Seashore in the 
State of North Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses, and all points of order against said 
bill are hereby waived. After general de- 
bate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
shall continue not to exceed one hour, to be 
equally divided and controlled by the chair- 
man and the ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. It shall be in 
order to consider without the intervention of 
any point of order the amendments recom- 
mended by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs now printed in the bill. At 
the conclusion of the consideration of the 
bill for amendment, the Committee shall 
rise and report the bill to the House with 
such amendments as may have been adopted, 
and the previous question shall be con- 
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sidered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. After the passage of H.R. 1784, 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs shall be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 251), and it 
shall then be in order in the House to move 
to strike out all after the enacting clause of 
said Senate bill and insert in lieu thereof 
the provisions contained in H.R. 1784 as 
Passed. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Mississippi is recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 
minutes to the gentleman from Tennes- 
see [Mr. QuILLEN], and, pending that, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 731 
provides for consideration of H.R. 1784, 
a bill to provide for the establishment of 
the Cape Lookout National Seashore in 
the State of North Carolina, and for 
other purposes. The resolution provides 
an open rule, waiving points of order, 
with 1 hour of general debate. After 
passage of H.R. 1784, it shall be in order 
to take S. 251, strike out all after the 
enacting clause and insert the House- 
passed language. 

H.R. 1784 would authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to accept a dona- 
tion of between 17,600 and 18,300 acres 
of land and marshland from the State 
of North Carolina, to supplement the do- 
nated area with between 1,700 and 2,400 
acres to be acquired by the United States, 
and to establish on these 20,000 acres 
and the water areas immediately sur- 
rounding them a new unit of the na- 
tional park system to be known as the 
Cape Lookout National Seashore. 

Cape Lookout National Seashore will 
be an addition to the series of national 
seashores that have already been estab- 
lished or authorized to be established 
along the Atlantic coast—Cape Cod, Fire 
Island, Assateague, Cape Hatteras—and 
will make and keep available for genera- 
tions to come an area which has prime 
public outdoor recreational potentials. 
It is located off the North Carolina coast 
between Ocracoke Inlet on the north and 
Beaufcrt Inlet on the south, a distance 
of about 58 miles, with a width varying 
between one-quarter and three-quarters 
of a mile. The most outstanding na- 
tural feature of the area is what has been 
described as its “wild, unspoiled 
beaches.” 

H.R. 1784, as amended, limits the 
amount authorized to be appropriated 
for land acquisition and development to 
$3,200,000. This includes an amount 
sufficient to finance both land acquisi- 
tion and the developments planned for 
the first 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
House Resolution 731. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I be permitted to speak out of order, 
and that my remarks be placed in the 
Recorp after the adoption of the rule. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
considering H. Res. 731, which would 
grant a 1 hour open rule of general de- 
bate for H.R. 1784, waiving points of 
order—a bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Cape Lookout National 
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Seashore in the State of North Carolina, 
and for other purposes. 

The purpose of the bill is to establish 
a national seashore of some 20,000 acres 
of land and marshland in North Caro- 
lina. Under this measure, the Secretary 
of the Interior is authorized to accept a 
donation of approximately 18,000 acres, 
and to supplement it with some 1,700 to 
2,400 acres acquired by the Government 
to form the park. 

The plan is to retain the wild, un- 
spoiled beaches of the area. Most of the 
recreational activities intended, swim- 
ming, fishing, hunting, and camping, will 
require little development. The Nation- 
al Park Service intends to build a park 
headquarters, roads, parking areas, 
camping and picnic areas, a marina, 
and a visitors center. 

The Corps of Engineers will do some 
shore protection and erosion control 
work, which, however, as stated by the 
Secretary of the Interior, will not cur- 
tail the development of the park. The 
Secretary noted in a letter to the com- 
mittee: 

Most of these developments * * * could 
be prudently undertaken without awaiting 
execution of the Corps of Engineers program. 


H.R. 1784 limits the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for land acquisi- 
tion and development of the Cape Look- 
out National Seashore to $3 million. 
This amount includes an amount suffi- 
cient to finance both land acquisition 
and the developments planned for the 
first 5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, I recommend that a rule 
be granted. I reserve the balance of my 
time, and I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. QUILLEN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, some peo- 
ple have questioned this. rule because it 
waives points of order. If any of my col- 
leagues are interested, I would ask them 
to turn to page 4 of the bill, where you 
will find the reason for the waiving points 
of order which was because the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is given the author- 
ity to exchange Federal land for non- 
Federal land for as near equal value as 
possible. 

And if he cannot effectuate an ex- 
change of property of approximately 
equal fair market value, the Secretary 
may accept cash from or pay cash to the 
grantor in such an exchange in order to 
equalize the value of the property. That 
is the reason for the waiving of the points 
of order. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to, and a 
motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


ATTACK ON MISSISSIPPI IS COM- 
MUNIST-INSPIRED 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Mississippi are no different from 
the people of other States of the Union; 
but like the people of all other States 
they are subject to the frailties of human 
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nature. Some are good; some are bad; 
and some are indifferent. But like all 
others they are mostly good people. I 
am proud to be one of them. 

Mr. Speaker, I am now in my 34th year 
as a Member of this House. During the 
time that I have had the privilege of 
serving in this honorable body, I have 
tried to conduct myself in a manner that 
would merit the confidence and respect 
of the membership. While it is true that 
I have opposed, with what ability I may 
have, many of the ultraliberal programs 
proposed by this and preceding adminis- 
trations, I entertain the hope that those 
who differed with me credited me with 
doing so upon what I conceived to be con- 
stitutional grounds and devotion to this 
Republic. But I realize that as a result 
of the propaganda attacking my section 
of the country and particularly my State 
of Mississippi over the past several years, 
anything that I may say here today will 
be suspect. On the other hand, Mr. 
Speaker, I cannot as a Mississippian and 
above all as an American, devoted to the 
perpetuation of the ideals and institu- 
tions of our great common country, re- 
main silent. There are some things go- 
ing on that are not only injurious to my 
State of Mississippi, but that might well 
prove fatal to America itself, and they 
should be candidly and honestly exposed. 

Therefore, I now propose to show by 
sequence and documentary evidence that 
the abortive effort by the miscalled 
Democratic Freedom Party to deny Mis- 
sissippi, one of the 50 States of the Union, 
representation in this House, the current 
attack now being waged on this floor on 
my great State by a few Members, and 
the attempt to sabotage our war efforts 
in Vietnam, are all part of a Communist- 
inspired conspiracy. 

Mr. Speaker, during the 1st session of 
the 89th Congress a determined, well- 
organized, and well-financed effort was 
made to deny the people of the State of 
Mississippi representation in the USS. 
House of Representatives. As is usual 
in such Communist movements, the 
Communists as such manipulated in the 
background using leftwing organiza- 
tions and misguided and sometimes naive 
individuals to front for them. The 
movement was carried on under the 
guise of civil rights. Specifically, the 
charge was that discrimination was prac- 
ticed against potential Negro voters. Al- 
though none of the protestants partici- 
pated in the general election, there was a 
straw vote taken in a mock election, 
without any authorized legal sanction, 
in various Negro churches throughout 
the State. Every Member of the House 
was propagandized by these leftwing or- 
ganizations as well as by many mis- 
guided churchmen and other citizens un- 
der the popular slogan of civil rights. 
The Committee on House Administra- 
tion, charged with the investigation of 
elections of House Members, after hear- 
ing the facts involved, promptly dis- 
missed the so-called contest and reported 
its findings to the House. In turn, the 
House upheld the committee’s action 
and finally seated Mississippi’s five duly 
elected Members. 

Thwarted in this effort to subvert rep- 
resentative government, these subversive 
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leaders showed their true objective on a 
large scale, the “divide and conquer” 
technique. These same leftwing orga- 
nizations have now embarked upon a 
more ambitious undertaking—to dis- 
credit the foreign policy of the United 
States, thereby undermining the secu- 
rity of the Nation and jeopardizing the 
lives of our fighting men in Vietnam. 

It can be verified now conclusively that 
the leftwing organizations and motley 
individuals who are engaged in the de- 
plorable if not treasonable acts of en- 
couraging draft dodging and disunity in 
this hour of crisis are, by and large, the 
same as those who have fostered civil 
disobedience in connection with so-called 
civil rights causes. 

The Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party, which attempted to deprive the 
white and colored people of my State of 
all representation in the Congress, is one 
example of a group which is playing a 
leading role in the “draft dodging” con- 
spiracy. Lawrence Guyot, chairman of 
the party, actually admits that draft 
dodging techniques have been taught in 
some “freedom schools” which the group 
operates in the State. A freedom school 
instructor, Ranier Selig, of Chicago, dis- 
closed that while teaching at McComb, 
Miss., he instructed about 50 students in 
“the evils of the bomb and what we can 
do to stop this war in Vietnam.” “I ex- 
plained,” he continued, “how they drop 
the bombs on colored people instead of 
white.” 

It is not surprising that such a revolu- 
tionary doctrine would be taught at the 
freedom schools in Mississippi consider- 
ing the fact that their founder was 
Staughton Lynd, a Yale professor who 
illegally visited Hanoi last month to 
“negotiate” with Ho Chi Minh. Lynd 
was one of the chief organizers of the 
anti-Vietnam war march on Washington 
last April and later wrote that “nothing 
could have stopped that crowd from tak- 
ing possession of its government. Per- 
haps next time we should keep going.” 
Lynd was accompanied to Hanoi by 
Thomas Hayden, a founder of Students 
for a Democratic Society, who was also 
active in the civil rights movement in 
Mississippi. This is the same Lynd, who 
is almost daily appearing on TV and in 
the press attempting to bring about dis- 
unity in our war efforts. He is also the 
same Lynd whose passport has just been 
belatedly revoked by the State Depart- 
ment on his return from London on an- 
other trip of sabotage. 

The relationship between the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic Party, the 
peacenik demonstrations and the Com- 
munist conspiracy is conclusively con- 
firmed in an article written by Anne 
Braden, an identified Communist. The 
article appeared in the September 13, 
1965, issue of Peace and Freedom News, 
which is a publication of the National 
Coordinating Committee To End the War 
in Vietnam. Her husband, Carl Braden, 
also a hard-core Communist, was a 
guiding light in the formation of the 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Party. 
She wrote: 

In a real sense, this movement (anti- 
Vietnam policy) is a child of the southern 
civil rights moyement. Many who are most 
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active worked first in Mississippi. Their 
songs are freedom songs—with new words. 
This reflects a concept that is capturing 
the imagination of many young people— 
“parallel institution” that people set up 
when society’s existing institutions do not 
meet thelr needs. The Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party first gave them the idea. 


Mr. Speaker, it must be assumed that 
Mrs. Braden’s “parallel institutions” are 
such as the National Liberation Front— 
Vietcong—in Vietnam, the FLN in Al- 
geria, and Castroites in Cuba. Using this 
Communist technique in Mississippi, the 
Freedom Democratic Party set up par- 
allel schools—the so-called freedom 
schools—a parallel union—the Freedom 
Union which attempted to strike against 
plantation owners in the Mississippi Del- 
ta—a parallel delegation to the National 
Democratic Convention in Atlantic City, 
and a parallel delegation to Congress 
which it attempted to have recognized 
as the legitimate representatives of the 
people of Mississippi. 

It was this same group, now calling 
itself the Poor People’s Conference, that 
recently invaded the deactivated Green- 
ville, Miss., Air Force Base, sounding once 
again Mrs. Braden's theme of “parallel 
institution.” One of the leaders of these 
trespassers was quoted in a news story 
in the Washington Post of February 6, 
1966, as follows: 

The Government hasn't done anything for 
us so why should we recognize it? 

Seceding from the Union, PPC proposes to 
ask for recognition for its government from 
foreign nations, including several in Africa. 
It seeks no geographic boundaries but in- 
stead a government of individuals. 

We might have 5 acres here, a few more 
acres in another place, and an acre some- 
where else—anywhere people who wanted to 
join the government happened to be. 


Pulitzer Prize-winning editor Hodding 
Carter, a Mississippian noted for his lib- 
eral views, called the invasion of the base 
“a shocking and shameful performance.” 

John R. Lewis, national chairman of 
the Student Nonviolent Coordinating 
Committee, which played a key role in 
the formation of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party, recently revealed 
SNCC involvement in the campaign to 
encourage draft dodging. Lewis, who is 
encouraging civil rights workers to avoid 
military service, admitted that SNCC of- 
ficial policy was that, Vietnamese are 
murdered because the United States is 
pursuing an aggressive policy in violation 
of international law.” 

It was Julian Bond’s endorsement of 
this SNCC policy that led to his being 
barred from taking the oath of office as a 
member of the Georgia Legislature. In- 
cidentally, it is ironic that the very people 
who support his claim to a seat in that 
body were attempting last year on the 
flimsiest of excuses to bar the duly elected 
Representatives of Mississippi from 
taking their seats in the Congress. 

The fact that the Freedom Democratic 
Party and some other so-called civil 
rights groups are now aiding the Com- 
munist conspiracy to enslave the world 
by attempts to discredit our national 
policy is no mere coincidence. A sum- 
mary of the backgrounds of the Freedom 
Democratic Party attorneys who sought 
to unseat the Mississippi congressional 
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delegation should establish, for even the 
most skeptical, the alarming relationship 
between the movements. 

The brief filed by the contestants lists 
the following as attorneys for contest- 
ants: Arthur Kinoy, William M. Kunstler, 
Benjamin E. Smith, Morton Stavis, and 
William L. Higgs. 

The public records reveal the following 
concerning each: 

Arthur Kinoy, New York City: Mem- 
ber of National Lawyers Guild, vice presi- 
dent in 1954; member of executive com- 
mittee for the American Student Union 
which has been cited as Communist by 
five investigating committees; attorney 
for Communist-controlled United Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers Union; 
attorney for Ethel and Julius Rosenberg, 
executed spies; attorney for Steve Nelson, 
the international Communist leader; 
member of law firm which received pay- 
ments from various Communist groups 
including the Committee for Justice for 
Morton Sobell, and the Labor Youth 
League—CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
111, part 2, page 1950. 

William M. Kunstler, New York City: 
Featured speaker at rally sponsored by 
the Communist-front group; Citizens 
Committee for Constitutional Liberties; 
has appeared on platform with identified 
Communists Carl Braden, Frank Wil- 
kinson, and Henry Winston; counsel 
for Southern Conference Educational 
Fund—ConcreEssionaAL RECORD, volume 
111, part 2, page 1950. 

Benjamin E. Smith, New Orleans: 
Member of National Lawyers Guild; as- 
sociate of Communist organizer Hunter 
Pitts Odell; in 1964, registered agent for 
Castro’s Republic of Cuba—ConcREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 2, page 
1951. 

Morton Stavis, Newark, N.J.: Born 
Moses Isaac Stavisky; member of the 
Communist Party in New York and New 
Jersey during 1945 and 1946; member of 
Union County, N.J., Communist Party 
unit in 1950; active in numerous Com- 
munist groups and causes—CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 2, page 
1945. 

William L. Higgs, Washington, D.C.: 
Disbarred lawyer following conviction on 
a morals charges. Not a member of Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Association; legal 
adviser to SNCC. 

The brief further lists as “of counsel,” 
in addition to the above, Bruce C. Walt- 
zer and Daniel Crystal, and the public 
records reveal the following concerning 
them: 

Bruce C. Waltzer, New Orleans: Part- 
ner of Benjamin E. Smith; member of 
National Lawyers Guild; registered in 
1964 under the Foreign Agents Registra- 
tion Act as an agent of the Republic of 
Cuba—CoNnGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 
111, part 2, page 1951. 

Daniel Crystal: Identified as a member 
of the Communist Political Association, 
the name for the Communist Party from 
May 1944, until July 1945, in Washington, 
DC. 

So of the seven lawyers listed in the 
brief of the contestants as attorneys for 
contestants and of counsel, two have 
been identified as Communists, two were 
registered as agents of Castro’s Cuba, 
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two have long histories of active support 
of Communist causes and as attorneys 
for Communist fronts, for individual 
Communists, and for convicted spies, and 
the seventh was disbarred following con- 
viction on a morals charge. 

The brief of the contestants further 
lists 152 additional lawyers as attorneys 
of counsel on the taking of depositions. 

Of these, 12 have been identified as 
Communists: William T. Belcher, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Benjamin Dreyfus, San 
Francisco, Calif.; David M. Freedman, 
New York, N.Y.; Samuel Gruber, Stan- 
ford, Conn.; Harry Levitan, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; David Lubell, New York, N.Y.; Jona- 
than Lubell, New York, N.Y.; Ben Mar- 
golis, Los Angeles, Calif.; Hugh B. Miller, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Isadore Needle- 
man, New York, N.Y.; Frank S. Pestana, 
Hollywood, Calif.; David Scribner, New 
York, N.Y. 

Three others of these attorneys took 
the fifth amendment when asked about 
their membership in the Communist 
Party. 

Five others have defended various 
Communist leaders, in addition to be- 
longing to numerous Communist fronts. 

One of them has engaged in pro-Castro 
propaganda through travel to Cuba, rais- 
ing money for medicine, et cetera. 

One registered as an agent of Castro’s 
Cuba. 

In summary, of the 159 lawyers listed 
in the brief of the contestants, 14 are 
identified Communists. A total of 63, 
or over one-third, have some kind of 
Communist or Communist front record. 

What is alarming to me, Mr. Speaker, 
is that despite these undeniable facts, 
some Members of this body have been 
misled into supporting the Mississippi 
Freedom Democratic Party and the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee. The poison of communism, of black 
nationalism, of racism, has been labeled 
“civil rights,” and some well-intentioned 
Members of this House have looked no 
further than the label. 

The leaders of the Negro community 
in my State have not been so misled. 
The State conference of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People recently issued a statement 
saying the group “is unalterably opposed 
to the position taken by the members 
of the Freedom Democratic Party” in re- 
gards to Vietnam. The NAACP Said: 

In times of peril it is the duty of every 
American to give unstinted support to the 
fight for freedom abroad. We strongly urge 
all citizens, Negroes and whites, to support 
our country in this major crisis. 


Last week still another attack upon 
my State was mounted by a handful of 
Members here in the House and exten- 
sively covered by the press. Again, some 
Members of this House, well-intentioned 
no doubt but, in my opinion, uninformed 
and misguided, participated in accusing 
the State of Mississippi of waging “a 
carefully calculated conspiracy” against 
some of its citizens, a rather serious 
charge to level against any State. 

This accusation was ironic for several 
reasons: 

First, the delay in launching an ex- 
panded Operation Help to provide free 
food to low income persons was due 
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largely to obstructionism of the Missis- 
sippi Freedom Democratic Party, its af- 
filiates, and its sponsors in insisting that 
they control the distribution of these 
foods. This group is not interested in 
progress but only in what is exploitable. 

Second, the rate of unemployment in 
Mississippi is much below the national 
unemployment figure. In December, 
1965, unemployment in Mississippi stood 
at 3.4 percent as against the latest na- 
tional figure of 4 percent in January. 
oe national rate was higher in Decem- 

er. 

Three, the same well-intentioned but 
misinformed Members of the House who 
blamed Mississippi for the plight of farm 
workers displaced by mechanization 
voted last year for a farm bill further re- 
ducing the planting of cotton. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Mississippi have 
learned to our sorrow not to dismiss as 
simply ludicrous the weird antics and 
wild rantings of the Mississippi Freedom 
Democratic Party and its sponsors—not 
so long as they can wrap themselves in 
the cloak of civil rights and fool even 
Members of Congress into accepting 
them as knights in shining armor em- 
barked on a holy crusade. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, as an American 
citizen who is gravely concerned lest the 
security of this Nation be placed in 
jeopardy, I say to you, it is time to recog- 
nize the Mississippi Freedom Democratic 
Party, the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee, and its other af- 
filiates for what they are—a group of 
weird and dangerous extremists of the 
Left bent on dissension, revolution, and 
national disaster. 


WIND RIVER IRRIGATION PROJECT, 
WYOMING 


Mr, ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the resolution (H.J. Res. 343) to can- 
cel any unpaid reimbursable construction 
costs of the Wind River Indian irrigation 
project, Wyoming, chargeable against 
certain non-Indian lands. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Colorado. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution, House 
Joint Resolution 343, with Mr. STRATTON 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint 
resolution. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the joint resolution was dispensed 
with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. ASPI- 
NALL] will be recognized for 30 minutes, 
and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Saytor] will be recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, these 
bills which the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of the House bring to 
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you today may not be the most impor- 
tant bills nationally or internationally 
that could be brought before this body, 
but nevertheless I wish to say that they 
are important bills as far as certain areas 
of our Nation are concerned and as far 
as certain Members of this body are 
concerned. 

House Joint Resolution 343 deals with 
a Bureau of Indian Affairs matter. It 
does not deal with a Bureau of Reclama- 
tion matter. In other words, this is an 
Indian irrigation project and not one of 
the regular projects that comes out from 
the Bureau of Reclamation. 

The purpose of House Joint Resolution 
343 is, in effect, to compromise a dis- 
pute between certain non-Indian land- 
owners on the Wind River irrigation 
project and the United States. Many of 
these landowners purchased their land 
prior to March 7, 1928, without know- 
ledge of construction charges. But in 
1928 the Congress passed an act imposing 
liens against lands on which construction 
charges were not paid. What the think- 
ing of Congress was at that time I do not 
know but I know that the landowners 
see this as an injustice. 

This resolution, with the committee 
amendment, provides that those charges 
which have already accrued but remain 
unpaid and which are allocated to the 
disputants’ land shall be canceled if the 
patent to the land contained no recital 
to the effect that it is subject to such 
charges and if they agree to pay all 
further charges of this sort. It also pro- 
vides that if the land went to patent with 
notice in the patent that it is subject to 
construction charges it shall continue to 
be subject to such charges. In both 
cases the charges will be a lien if they 
remain unpaid. 

I may say, in answer to the question 
which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross] asked during the debate on the 
rule that in the neighborhood of $750,000 
of construction charges may be canceled 
under this legislation, it will be a debit 
against the General Treasury, of course. 

As far as I am aware, there is no ob- 
jection to the legislation. The project 
was authorized by secretarial authoriza- 
tion in 1905. The provision at that time 
was that the construction charges for 
this project would be paid for by the 
proceeds from sales of Indian lands to 
non-Indians, sales located on this partic- 
ular reservation or within the bound- 
aries of the project. 

No question was apparent until shortly 
before 1928 when an effort was made to 
collect some of the construction charges 
from non-Indian owners. They referred 
to the fact that they were not liable un- 
der the patents which they had received 
and under the agreement which had 
been made at the time of their pur- 
chase. However, the House did pass an 
act in 1928 which placed a lien upon 
their lands for unpaid construction 
charges. 

Now there are 131 non-Indians who 
are involved in this particular legisla- 
tion. There is a total of 55,000 acres of 
land involved. Of this amount of land, 
there are about 11,000 acres, or 28 per- 
cent of the land, which belongs to the 
non-Indian owners. 
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It would appear to the committee, and 
the committee acted upon the theory, 
that equity in this matter should pro- 
vide for the cancellation of this amount, 
whatever it may be. The committee saw 
fit to place an amendment in the legisla- 
tion to the effect that those taking ad- 
vantage of the legislation would have to 
accept their share of the construction 
charges from the time the act was 
passed 


I know of no opposition, as I said 
before. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Florida. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, House 
Joint Resolution 343 seeks to cancel un- 
paid reimbursable construction costs on 
non-Indian land located on the Wind 
River irrigation project, Wyoming, by the 
purchaser of the land bought prior to 
March 7, 1928, and without knowledge of 
construction charges. Most of the land 
in the project passed out of Indian own- 
ership before 1928 when liens were 
placed against lands on which construc- 
tion charges were not paid. 

This resolution provides, first, that all 
project construction charges will be dis- 
tributed among all lands served by the 
project; second, that those charges 
which have already accrued and which 
are properly allocable to the disputant’s 
land shall be canceled if the patent to 
the land contained no recital to the ef- 
fect that it is subject to such charges; 
and third, that land which went to 
patent with notice in the patent that 
it is subject to construction charges shall 
continue to be subject to such charges 
and that if they remain unpaid shall be 
a lien against the land. 

A committee amendment requires that 
persons whose charges may be canceled 
must execute agreements on behalf of 
themselves, heirs, or assigns to pay con- 
struction charges which are incurred 
after the date of the enactment of this 
act. 

It is possible that in the neighborhood 
of $750,000 in construction charges will 
be canceled under the act. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ASPINALL. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Wyoming [Mr. RONCALIO], au- 
thor of the resolution. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Chairman, I 
cannot add to the substance of the very 
excellent description and presentation 
given by the chairman of the full com- 
mittee. I do, however, feel that I should 
augment the information with the fact 
that the reimbursable construction costs 
which we are talking about canceling 
here have similarly been canceled on 
all Indian lands owned by Indians on 
this Indian reservation. They were 
never canceled against the non-Indian 
owners, and this is the facet of equity to 
which I believe the chairman [Mr. ASPIN- 
ALL] referred. 

The charges accrued from the year 
1903 to 1914 on most of these lands. 

Mr. Chairman, these lands cannot get 
a marketable title through any attorney 
nor can the United States foreclose a 
so-called lien because they will not per- 
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mit that. This is the only way to re- 
store these 50,000 acres or more of land 
back to the tax rolls of the counties of 
Wyoming where they will be used for the 
good of everyone. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I think the most im- 
portant result is that this legislation 
would provide for the development of 
this land and placing the land back on 
the tax roll, which would benefit the 
counties of the State of Wyoming. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
House Joint Resolution 343. The pur- 
pose of this joint resolution is to cancel 
unpaid reimbursable construction costs 
of the Wind River Indian irrigation 
project in Wyoming, chargeable against 
certain non-Indian lands. 

In more simple terms, House Joint 
Resolution 343 is a legislative solution to 
a very complex situation. I shall at- 
tempt a synopsis of the history beyond 
this legislation. 

In 1905 or 1906, the Wind River or 
Shoshone Indians by agreement ceded 
part of their Indian lands to the United 
States, in trust to be sold by the Govern- 
ment and the proceeds of the sale placed 
to their credit. Pursuant to that agree- 
ment $150,000 from the proceeds of the 
sale, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, was to be expended by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the construction and 
extension of an irrigation system within 
the reservation. 

The act of March 3, 1905 (33 Stat. 
1016) ratified this agreement with the 
Wind River or Shoshone Indians and ap- 
propriated $25,000 to be used in the con- 
struction and extension of an irrigation 
system on the reservation, the same to 
be reimbursed from the proceeds of the 
sale of the lands. Thereafter various 
sums were appropriated by the Federal 
Government. 

At this point I emphasize that the U.S. 
Government was to be reimbursed from 
the sale of the ceded lands and no statu- 
tory assessment of the construction costs 
against the lands to be benefited by the 
irrigation system had been promulgated. 

In 1914, the Appropriation Act (38 
Stat. 582), provided that the Secretary of 
the Interior was to apportion the cost of 
any irrigation project constructed for In- 
dians and made reimbursable out of 
tribal funds, in accordance with the rules 
and regulations prescribed by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, No such regula- 
tions or collections were made. 

In 1920, the Appropriation Act again 
directed the Secretary of the Interior to 
begin collection of reimbursable con- 
struction costs under any irrigation sys- 
tem, the payments to be credited on a 
per-acre basis and deducted from the 
total per-acre charge assessable against 
the lands. After 1920, attempts were 
made to collect these irrigation construc- 
tion charges. 

However, during the period from 1905 
to 1920 these Indian lands were sold un- 
der bid invitations to non-Indian owners, 
the sale to include a water right and paid 
up irrigation construction charges. None 
of the patents issued contained a recital 
to that effect. Thereafter on the advice 
of the Attorney General, certificates 
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were issued to the non-Indian purchasers 
referring to paid-up construction 
charges. 

In 1928, by the act of March 7, 1928 
(45 Stat. 210), a lien was placed against 
the land in Indian irrigation projects for 
the repayment of reimbursable construc- 
tion costs where reimbursement was re- 
quired by law. 

Since 1928, a dispute has existed be- 
tween the non-Indian landowners served 
by the Wind River Indian irrigation proj- 
ect and the Federal Government. On the 
one hand, the Federal Government in- 
sists that the non-Indian landowners are 
liable for the unpaid reimbursable con- 
struction charges as set forth by con- 
gressional enactments, while on the other 
hand, the non-Indian landowners deny 
such liability. 

House Joint Resolution 343, seeks to 
resolve this situation by providing that 
all reimbursable construction costs previ- 
ously incurred at the Wind River Indian 
irrigation project is to be in accordance 
to these land classifications: First, costs 
allocated to lands sold to non-Indian 
owners prior to March 7, 1928, shall be 
canceled if the patent contains no re- 
cital that the land is subject to irriga- 
tion construction charges and no con- 
tract to pay such charges has been 
signed by the purchaser. But such can- 
cellation is to take effect only when the 
individual owner obligates himself, his 
heirs and assigns, by contract to pay all 
reasonable construction charges incurred 
after the date of this act, which are al- 
located to his land and if not paid, shall 
be a lien against the land. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR.. I will be happy to yield 
to the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ASPINALL. This does not estab- 

lish a precedent, as I understand it, be- 
cause we have done that in certain in- 
stances with like charges with respect to 
non-Indians, especially in the Navajo 
case. 
Mr. SAYLOR. That is correct. Our 
committee several years ago thought we 
had taken care of all of the irrigation 
projects under the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion that were delinquent and had 
charges that could not be collected. 

Mr. ASPINALL. The gentleman 
means the Bureau of Indian Affairs? 

Mr. SAYLOR. No. The Bureau of 
Reclamation. And we did not get this 
project at that time because this is a 
Bureau of Indian Affairs project. That 
is the reason why this was not taken 
care of at the same time as we took care 
of the others. 

Now continuing on: Second, lands sold 
to non-Indian owners prior to March 7, 
1928, and the patent contains a recital 
to the effect that the land is subject to 
irrigation construction charges, past or 
future, shall be subject to a lien for such 
charges. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the enactment 
of House Joint Resolution 343. Its pas- 
sage will assist in removing the cloud on 
the title held by these non-Indian land- 
owners and permit them to obtain a 
marketable title to their lands. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I 
have no further requests for time. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. There being no 
further requests for time, the Clerk will 
read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.J. Res. 343 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) all reim- 
bursable construction costs heretofore in- 
curred at the Wind River Indian irrigation 
project, Wyoming, shall be allocated against 
the total irrigable acreage in the project ac- 
cording to the present land classifications. 

(b) The costs so allocated to land that 
passed out of Indian ownership prior to 
March 7, 1928, shall be canceled, by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior if the patent from the 
United States contained no recital to the 
effect that the land is subject to irrigation 
construction charges, and the purchaser did 
not sign a contract to pay construction 
charges. 

(c) Land that passed out of Indian owner- 
ship prior to March 7, 1928, shall, if the 
patent from the United States contains a 
recital to the effect that the land is subject 
to irrigation construction charges, either past 
or future, be subject to a lien in favor of the 
United States for such charges. 

(d) Reimbursable construction charges 
hereafter incurred at the Wind River Indian 
irrigation project, Wyoming, shall be allo- 
cated against all irrigable acreage in the 
project according to land classifications then 
in effect, shall be a lien against the land, and 
shall not be subject to cancellation on the 
ground that the land was conveyed with a 
paid-up construction charge. Any such 
paid-up construction charge shall be deemed 
to mean a construction charge incurred prior 
to the date of this Act. 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 

Page 2, line 2, add a new sentence to read: 
“Such cancellation, however, shall take effect 
with respect to any individual landowner 
when and only when the said owner obli- 
gates himself, his heirs, and assigns by con- 
tract satisfactory in form and substance to 
the Secretary that he will pay all reasonable 
construction charges incurred after the date 
of this Act in connection with the Wind 
River Indian irrigation project which are 
allocated to his land as provided in this 
Act and that such charges, if not paid, shall 
be a lien against the land.” 


The committee amendment 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore (Mr. ALBERT) 
having assumed the chair, Mr. STRATTON, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
reported that that Committee having 
had under consideration the bill (H.J. 
Res. 343) to cancel any unpaid reim- 
bursable construction costs of the Wind 
River Indian irrigation project, Wyo- 
ming, chargeable against certain non- 
Indian lands, pursuant to House Resolu- 
tion 733, he reported the bill back to the 
House with an amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 
The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 


was 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

The bill was passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Pursuant to the provisions of 
House Resolution 733, the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs is discharged 
from the further consideration of Sen- 
ate Joint Resolution 9, and the Clerk 
will report the title of the Senate joint 
resolution. 

The Clerk read the Senate joint reso- 
lution, as follows: 


S.J. Res. 9 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That (a) all reim- 
bursable construction costs heretofore in- 
curred at the Wind River Indian irrigation 
project, Wyoming, shall be allocated against 
the total irrigable acreage in the project ac- 
cording to the present land classifications. 

(b) The costs so allocated to land that 
passed out of Indian ownership prior to 
March 7, 1928, shall be canceled by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior if the patent from the 
United States contained no recital to the ef- 
fect that the land is subject to irrigation 
construction charges, and the purchaser did 
not sign a contract to pay construction 
charges. 

(c) Land that passed out of Indian owner- 
ship prior to March 7, 1928, shall, if the pat- 
ent from the United States contains a recital 
to the effect that the land is subject to irri- 
gation construction charges, either past or 
future, be subject to a lien in favor of the 
United States for such charges. 

(d) Reimbursable construction charges 
hereafter incurred at the Wind River Indian 
irrigation project, Wyoming, shall be allo- 
cated against all irrigable acreage in the proj- 
ect according to land classifications then in 
effect, shall be a lien against the land, and 
shall not be subject to cancellation on the 
ground that the land was conveyed with a 
paid-up construction charge. Any such paid- 
up construction charge shall be deemed to 
mean a construction charge incurred prior 
to the date of this Act. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL, of 
Colorado: Strike out all after the enacting 
clause of S.J. Res. 9, and insert in lieu thereof 
the text of H.J. Res. 343, as passed: 

That (a) all reimbursable construction 
costs heretofore incurred at the Wind River 
Indian irrigation project, Wyoming, shall be 
allocated against the total irrigable acreage 
in the project according to the present land 
classifications. 

(b) The costs so allocated to land that 
passed out of Indian ownership prior to 
March 7, 1928, shall be canceled by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior if the patent from the 
United States contained no recital to the 
effect that the land is subject to irrigation 
construction charges, and the purchaser did 
not sign a contract to pay construction 
charges. Such cancellation, however, shall 
take effect with respect to any individual 
landowner when and only when the said 
owner obligates himself, his heirs, and as- 
signs by contract satisfactory in form and 
substance to the Secretary that he will pay 
all reasonable construction charges incurred 
after the date of this Act in connection 
with the Wind River Indian irrigation proj- 
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ect which are allocated to his land as pro- 
vided in this Act and that such charges, if 
not paid, shall be a lien against the land. 

(c) Land that passed out of Indian owner- 
ship prior to March 7, 1928, shall, if the 
patent from the United States contains a 
recital to the effect that the land is sub- 
ject to irrigation construction charges, either 
past or future, be subject to a lien in favor 
of the United States for such charges. 

(d) Reimbursable construction charges 
hereafter incurred at the Wind River In- 
dian irrigation project, Wyoming, shall be 
allocated against all irrigable acreage in the 
project according to land classifications then 
in effect, shall be a lien against the land, 
and shall not be subject to cancellation on 
the ground that the land was conveyed with 
a paid-up construction charge. Any such 
paid-up construction charge shall be deemed 
to mean a construction charge incurred prior 
to the date of this Act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Senate joint resolution was or- 
dered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed, and a motion 
to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 343) was laid on the table. 


DISPOSITION OF FUNDS OF OTOE 
AND MISSOURIA TRIBE OF 
INDIANS 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House resolve itself into the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union for the consideration of the 
bill (H.R. 10674) to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay & 
judgment in fayor of the Otoe and Mis- 
souria Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from Florida. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 10674, with Mr. 
Stratton in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Florida [Mr. HALEY] 
will be recognized for 30 minutes, and 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Savior] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. HALEY]. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Chairman, Representative BEL- 
CHER’S bill, H.R. 10674, provides for the 
distribution of a $1,750,000 judgment 
fund awarded to the Otoe and Missouria 
Tribes in 1964 by the Indian Claims 
Commission. The Commission found 
that the Federal Government had paid 
the Indians an unconscionably low 
amount for lands in Iowa and Missouri 
taken from them over a century ago. 
Funds to pay the judgment were appro- 
priated in 1964 and are presently in the 
U.S. Treasury drawing 4-percent in- 
terest. 

It is not known how many Indians will 
share in the award but there will prob- 
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ably be 1,200 or more. In a previous 
award, docket No. 11, money was dis- 
tributed to descendants of the Otoe and 
Missouria Indians. These descendants 
include a large number of persons who 
were not eligible for membership in the 
Otoe and Missouria Tribe as recognized 
in 1958 and 1959. At that time the re- 
quirements for tribal membership were 
stricter than the requirements set forth 
in the legislation. 

Since 1958 the U.S. Court of Claims 
has held that questions pertaining to 
beneficiaries of Indian claims awards are 
to be decided by the legislative and ex- 
ecutive branches and not by the Indian 
Claims Commission. Consequently some 
recipients in the case of the earlier award 
may not be eligible to share in this award. 
Mr. BRLCHER's bill vests ownership of the 
present award in the existing Otoe and 
Missouria Tribe as the successor in in- 
terest to the parent group who signed 
the 1836 and 1854 treaties. The tribal 
councils have passed resolutions favor- 
ing the method of distribution although 
they understand there will be objections 
raised by persons who will not share in 
the award. 

Since the tribe has only limited land 
holdings, it is probable that most of the 
award will be distributed in per capita 
payments. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 10674 provides 
that the award to satisfy the judgment 
will be reduced by $150,000 pending a 
decision in the Indian Claims Commis- 
sion on docket No, 332-A which involves 
eam a claim of the Yankton Sioux 

be. 

The Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs recommends enactment of H.R. 
10674. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, 
there may be some question among the 
Members as to why this legislation, and 
other bills which will follow, have to 
come before the House for its approval 
or disapproval, as the case may be. 

The gentleman from Florida referred 
to a certain statement made by the 
Court of Claims which effects the pro- 
cedures to be followed. 

In addition it must be noted that of 
recent years the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has placed the following limita- 
tion in the appropriating bill: 

Provided further, That funds derived from 
appropriations in satisfaction of awards of 
the Indian Claims Commission and the 
Court of Claims shall not be available for 
advances, except for such amounts as may 
be necessary to pay attorney fees, expenses 
of litigation, and expenses of program plan- 
ning, until after legislation has been en- 
acted that sets forth the purposes for which 
said funds will be used. 


The legislation which is brought be- 
fore the committee at this time provides 
that the funds shall be used as is au- 
thorized by the tribal governing body 
and this will be in accord with the prac- 
tices that we haye had heretofore and 
also will be in harmony with the lan- 
guage of the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HALEY. I yield to the gentleman 
from Oklahoma. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
support this bill and urge its speedy ap- 
proval by the House. 

I hope there will be no further delay 
in the other body in completing action 
on this legislation. The judgment that 
was awarded in 1964 is long overdue to 
the people of the Otoe and Missouria 
Tribe of Indians. I think they are en- 
titled to receive the benefits of that 
judgment without any further delay. 

I have just reconfirmed my impres- 
sion with the committee counsel that 
the committee did not receive any re- 
quests to be heard on this bill by any 
person who opposed the provisions of 
the bill. So I think the committee is 
following precedents of long standing in 
relying upon the representations that 
have been made to the committee on 
behalf of the governing body of the 
tribe in favorably reporting this bill. I 
think it represents the best possible ap- 
proach to legislation to assure speedy 
distribution of this long due payment to 
the Otoe and Missouria Tribe of In- 
dians. 

Mr. HALEY. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman from Oklahoma. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Hatey] has consumed. 
6 minutes. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Saytor]. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 10674, a bill providing for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Otoe and Mis- 
souria Tribe of Indians, 

H.R. 10674 is an attempt on behalf of 
the United States to make recompense, 
in a small way, and to redress a wrong 
committed against the Indian people of 
the Otoe and Missouria Tribe. The 
Indian Claims Commission—docket No. 
11-A—awarded judgment in favor of the 
Otoe and Missouria Tribe of Indians, in 
the sum of $1,750,000, as inadequate 
compensation for lands in western Iowa 
and northwestern Missouri which were 
ceded to the United States. 

Funds were appropriated by the act of 
June 9, 1964, to satisfy this judgment. 
These funds are on deposit in the U.S. 
Treasury to the credit of these Indians 
and draws interest at 4 percent. Of the 
$1,750,000 appropriated, H.R. 10674 pro- 
vides that the sum of $150,000 and any 
accrued interest on that amount shall 
be withheld from distribution pending 
final determination of the Yankton 
Sioux claim. 

A tribal enrollment of approximately 
1,100 to 1,200 Indians will share in the 
disposition of these judgment funds. 
H.R. 10674 provides that the unexpended 
balance of funds may be advanced or 
expended for any purpose authorized by 
the tribal governing body and approved 
by the Secretary of the Interior. The 
tribal governing body has not approved 
any formal proposal of programing 
these funds. In the event no program 
is approved by the tribal governing body, 
all or most of the funds will be distrib- 
uted on a per capita basis. 
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Mr. Chairman, I support the passage 
of H.R. 10674 and urge its enactment. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SAYLOR. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Oklahoma, the au- 
thor of this legislation. 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to express appreciation to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania especially and to the 
entire committee on behalf of the Otoe 
and Missouria Indians for the manner in 
which this bill has been handled. It has 
been expedited by the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Hatey]. I also express my 
appreciation to my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMOND- 
son], who has helped to push this legisla- 
tion through. I want to express my 
sincere appreciation also to the full com- 
mittee for bringing this legislation to 
the floor at this time. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman has 
consumed 3 minutes. 

Mr. HALEY. Mr. Chairman, we have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. 10674 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
unexpended balance of funds on deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Otoe and Missouria Tribe of 
Indians that were appropriated by the Act 
of June 9, 1964, to pay a judgment by the 
Indian Claims Commission in docket num- 
bered 11-A, and the interest thereon, less 
payment of attorney fees and expenses, may 
be advanced or expended for any purpose 
that is authorized by the tribal governing 
body and approved by the Secretary of the 
Interior. Any part of such funds that may 
be distributed to the members of the tribe 
shall not be subject to Federal or State in- 
come taxes. The sum of $150,000, and any 
accrued interest, shall be held in the United 
States Treasury pending final determination 
of the Yankton Sioux claim in docket num- 
bered 332—A. Any portion of such sum that 
is determined to belong to the Otoe and 
Missouria Tribe shall thereupon become sub- 
ject to the foregoing provisions of this Act. 


Mr. SAYLOR (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that further reading of the bill 
be dispensed with, and that the bill be 
printed in full at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

The Clerk will report the committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read the committee amend- 
ment, as follows: 

Page 2, line 5, strike out “interest,” and in- 
sert “interest thereon,“. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having assumed 
the chair, Mr. STRATTON, Chairman of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union, reported that that 
Committee having had under considera- 
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tion the bill (H.R. 10674) to provide for 
the disposition of funds appropriated to 
pay a judgment in favor of Otoe and 
Missouria Tribe of Indians, and for other 
purposes, pursuant to House Resolution 
732, he reported the bill back to the House 
with a committee amendment adopted by 
the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

The question is on the adoption of the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


CAPE LOOKOUT NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE, N.C, 


Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 1784) to provide for the 
establishment of the Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore in the State of North 
Carolina, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion offered by the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE HOUSE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill H.R. 1784, with Mr. 
STRATTON in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
TayLor] will be recognized for 30 min- 
utes, and the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Saytor] will be recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Colo- 
rado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, we 
have for consideration today H.R. 1784 
which, when enacted, will authorize the 
creation of the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore in North Carolina. 

This is the first of a series of na- 
tional park and recreation area bills 
which the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs hopes to bring to the floor 
this session. This is a particularly good 
one to start with, for the State of North 
Carolina is once again demonstrating its 
happy ability to combine good will to- 
ward the National Park Service and the 
United States at large with a sense of 
responsibility for the economic and rec- 
reational welfare of its own people. 
Here, as in other cases in the past—the 
Cape Hatteras National Seashore and 
the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, for instance—it is proposing to do- 
nate a large part of the land area which 
will be included in the Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore. It does so knowing full 
well what this will mean for the State 
in terms of increasing the attraction 
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for tourists that it already has in such 
large measure. 

The Cape Lookout area will be an ad- 
mirable addition to the chain of national 
seashores that we are gradually building 
up along the coasts of our country. Be- 
ginning in the Northeast, we have the 
Cape Cod National Seashore, then Fire 
Island, then Assateague, then Cape Hat- 
teras, and now Cape Lookout on the At- 
lantic coast. On the Gulf of Mexico we 
have Padre Island, and around on the 
Pacific coast Point Reyes. In addition, 
our committee has been studying and is 
nearly ready to come to a conclusion on 
several others that will help to fill in 
the gaps—Oregon Dunes on the Pacific 
coast and several proposals involving the 
Great Lake Area. 

The Cape Lookout area, as I said, lies 
just south of Cape Hatteras. It 
stretches 58 miles from Ocracoke Island 
to Beaufort Inlet and involves 30,000 
acres of land and water. Twenty thou- 
sand of these acres are land and marsh- 
land, and the remainder of the area is 
submerged Jand and water. Of the 
20,000 acres in the land area, nearly 90 
percent is to be donated by the State of 
North Carolina. The remaining 10 per- 
cent, which the United States will ac- 
quire, will cost about $265,000, it is esti- 
mated. The development costs, except 
for shore protection and beach erosion 
control work which will continue to be 
under the jurisdiction of the Corps of 
Engineers, are estimated at a little over 
$2,900,000. 

Considering its location and its easy 
accessibility to the 5 million or more peo- 
ple who live within 250 airline miles of 
it, we can all agree, I hope, that the Cape 
Lookout National Seashore will indeed 
be a great asset to the American people. 

I have touched on only a few of the 
details concerning the seashore proposal. 
My colleagues on the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs and Members 
of the North Carolina delegation will un- 
doubtedly wish to supply more. Let me, 
then, merely conclude by again congrat- 
ulating the State of North Carolina on 
its foresight and generosity and by 
recommending that the House pass H.R. 
1784 with the amendments recom- 
mended by the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

May I say that the two gentlemen from 
North Carolina, the author of the bill 
and Mr. TAYLOR, a member of our com- 
mittee, are to be commended for the 
diligence which they have displayed in 
pursuing this objective. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may consume, 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 1784, a bill to establish the Cape 
Lookout National Seashore in the State 
of North Carolina, 

In doing so, I commend the State of 
North Carolina for donating to the United 
States almost all of the 30,000 acres of 
land to be included in the proposed na- 
tional seashore, and for its perception 
in seeking to preserve this 58-mile stretch 
of ocean shore for the recreation and 
enjoyment of future generations. 

The area proposed by H.R. 1784 as a 
national seashore is located on the Outer 
Banks of North Carolina between Ocra- 
coke Inlet on the north and Beaufort 
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Inlet on the south. Just to the north 
of Ocracoke Inlet lies the Cape Hatteras 
National Seashore. The Cape Lookout 
National Seashore will be a valuable 
segment in the series of national sea- 
shores already established or authorized 
by the Congress. 

This 58 miles of ocean shore consti- 
tutes one of the longest stretches of 
undeveloped ocean beach along the east- 
ern seaboard of the United States. It 
comprises three principal bodies of land; 
Portsmouth Island, Core Banks and 
Shackleford Banks. The area is prac- 
tically uninhabited except for a few peo- 
ple living within the boundaries of the 
proposed national seashore. H.R. 1784 
provides for the protection of these few 
inhabitants by providing that an owner 
may reserve a right of use and occupancy 
of his noncommercial residential prop- 
erty—not to exceed 3 acres—for life or 
a term of 25 years at his election. An 
area of 250 acres at Cape Lookout con- 
taining a number of summer cottages is 
not included within the boundaries of 
the proposed seashore. 

Mr. Chairman, a population of over 5 
million people live within a 250-mile 
radius of the proposed national seashore. 
The principal features and recreational 
activities to be enjoyed will be swimming, 
surfing, sailing, boating, waterfowl hunt- 
ing and fishing, camping, and picnicking. 
In addition, this area is rich in history 
with its shipwrecked remains, sites and 
scenes of the 18th century piracy ac- 
tivities of the famous “Blackbeard,” 
Captain Drummond, and Spanish pirates, 
and some military remnants of the Rev- 
olution and French and Indian Wars. 
The projected attendance figures indicate 
that attendance will increase from 250,- 
000 during the first full year of operation 
to 1 million visitors during the 5th year 
of operation. 

H.R. 1784 authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $3,200,000 for land acquisition 
and development of the Cape Lookout 
National Seashore. Annual operating 
expenses are estimated at $90,000 to 
$370,000 over the first 5-year period. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the enactment 
of H.R. 1784 as not only a valuable ad- 
dition to our series of national seashores, 
but moreover, as a natural resource of 
recreational opportunity for the future. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 5 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1784 introduced 
by the gentleman from North Carolina, 
Congressman HENDERSON, provides for 
the establishment of the Cape Lookout 
National Seashore in the State of North 
Carolina. A similar bill has been ap- 
proved in the Senate. The legislation has 
been favorably recommended by the De- 
partment of the Interior, the National 
Parks Advisory Committee, and by the 
House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs with a unanimous vote. Those 
of us who went down to view the area 
were impressed by it. The bill authorizes 
the establishment of a land and water 
area of approximately 30,000 acres on 
North Carolina’s chain of outer banks. 
The State has been buying up this land 
over a period of years. The first State 
appropriation to purchase this land was 
back in 1959, and the State is now in a 
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position and willing to donate all of the 
land to the Government without cost ex- 
cept for 1,700 acres which will have to be 
acquired. 

The Secretary of the Interior stated: 

This is in keeping with the State's fine 
tradition of donating land for inclusion in 
national parks and seashores. 


This bill authorizes the Secretary of 
the Interior to purchase additional land 
needed. Approximately 58 miles of ocean 
seashore will be included in this area, 
and it will constitute one of the longest 
stretches of undeveloped ocean beach on 
the eastern seaboard. Water based ac- 
tivities available include swimming, fish- 
ing, waterfowl hunting, and boating. 
Also, the land offers a base for picnick- 
ing, camping, nature study, photography 
and painting, and a wild area for visitors 
who seek solitude. The boundary ex- 
cludes a tract of 250 acres located just 
north of Cape Lookout which contains 
a number of vacation residences which 
have been subdivided into multiple own- 
ership. 

A study has been made by the Corps 
of Engineers concerning immediate shore 
erosion control and beach protection. 

This area was subjected to some very 
violent storms in recent years. Erosion 
control work has been recommended by 
the Corps of Engineers. The next step 
would be for this project to be included 
in the public works omnibus bill. Pre- 
sumably, this erosion control program 
will be carried out regardless of what 
action we take on this legislation. 

I quote from a statement made by 
the Honorable Dan K. Moore, the Gov- 
ernor of North Carolina, as presented to 
the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs by the Director of the 
North Carolina Department of Conser- 
vation and Development, Dan E. Stew- 
art. The Governor says: 

Today North Carolina is prepared again 
to offer resources, including land, coopera- 
tion, and every assistance possible. 


He further says: 

We make these contributions in the hope 
that our natural resources might be more 
wisely used to conserve our human re- 
sources. 


That points out a good objective for 
conservation. The Governor described 
the area as “sunswept, windswept, un- 
surpassed vistas of unusual natural 
beauty; vast stretches of beaches far re- 
moved from the sounds, the sights, the 
scents of civilization.” 

The cost of this project for acquisition 
of additional land is $161,000; for a 40- 
acre park headquarters site on the main- 
land, $104,000; for development and con- 
struction costs during the first 5 years of 
operation, estimated at $2,908,700, mak- 
ing a total of $3,173,710. 

No one appeared before the House 
committee in opposition to the bill, and 
I know of no opposition to it. 

I appreciate the statements made by 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. As- 
PINALL] and the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Saytor] in regard to North 
Carolina’s contribution to the national 
park development. Our State has real- 
ized the value of national parks and our 
people have been conservation-minded. 
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We realize more can be accomplished by 
cooperating with the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The Hatteras seashore area was do- 
nated entirely by the State, just as this 
land is being donated now. 

We have been proud to see this be- 
come the first of the national seashore 
areas and proud that last year it had 
practically 1 million visitors. 

As to the Smoky Mountains National 
Park, the first $1 million of cost was 
raised back in the 1920’s by local dona- 
tions of interested citizens. The States 
of North Carolina and Tennessee, aided 
by these citizens and the Rockefeller 
Foundation, purchased the land that 
made up the park and gave it to the 
Federal Government. 

We are proud to see it become the most 
visited park in the Nation, with 6 mil- 
lion visitors last year. 

The States of North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia donated the right-of-way for the 
Blue Ridge Parkway, and we have been 
proud to see it become the most visited 
and most traveled scenic road in America, 
with nearly 8 million visitors last year. 

The States of North Carolina and 
Georgia plan to donate the right-of-way 
for the extension of the Blue Ridge Park- 
way to the Atlanta area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina has 
expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 1 additional minute. 

Mr. Chairman, our people have been 
anxious to join hands with the Federal 
Government in park development. We 
feel more can be accomplished by work- 
ing together. 

Mr. Chairman, let me say just one word 
in regard to the amendments that will be 
offered later. The amendments are not 
controversial, and in the main they are 
clarifying amendments. They were 
unanimously adopted by the subcommit- 
tee. The only amendment which, if 
adopted, would make any material 
change in the bill appears on page 2, line 
25. This amendment proposes to strike 
from the bill, on the recommendation of 
the Interior Department, the language 
relating to the purchase of the Core 
Banks Gun Club property. This amend- 
ment was recommended because this 
property is now being donated by the 
State of North Carolina, along with other 
property, and will become a part of the 
park. 

Mr. Chairman, this has been worked 
out by agreement with the owners of the 
property, and it is not necessary for the 
Interior Department to be authorized to 
purchase the property. 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Alaska, the chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on National 
Parks, 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to commend the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR] for 
his able handling of this legislation and 
particularly for his work during the 
hearings on this legislation which oc- 
curred while I was weatherbound down 
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in the State of Texas because the airports 
were not open in Washington, D.C. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislation which 
we have before us today, H.R. 1784, 
authorizes the establishment of Cape 
Lookout National Seashore as our sev- 
enth national seashore area. During 
the first session of this Congress, the 
Members of this Chamber approved the 
legislation which authorized the sixth— 
Assateague Island National Seashore. 

Cape Lookout is located just to the 
south of the Cape Hatteras National 
Seashore. It is located off the coast of 
North Carolina between Ocracoke Inlet 
and Beaufort Inlet—about 350 miles 
south of this city. It is even nearer to 
several principal population centers like 
Columbia, S.C.; Richmond, Va.; and, of 
course, Raleigh and Charlotte, N.C. As 
nearly as we can estimate, according to 
the 1960 population figures, some 5 mil- 
lion people live within relatively easy 
access of the proposed new seashore area 
if we use as our standard those persons 
living within 250 airline miles of the area. 

As most of the Members are probably 
aware, Mr. Chairman, Cape Hatteras has 
already demonstrated the great attrac- 
tion of these recreation magnets. The 
testimony before your committee by the 
Secretary of the Interior reflected the 
growth of public interest in these outdoor 
recreation areas. In just the last 5 
years, the number of visitations at Cape 
Hatteras National Seashore has dou- 
bled—over 1 million visits were on record 
in 1965. 

Cape Hatteras is, as I have mentioned, 
to the north of the area now proposed 
for inclusion in the national park sys- 
tem. It is most easily accessible to the 
residents of the North Atlantic. It is 
expected that Cape Lookout National 
Seashore would be of greatest attraction 
to the people from the Piedmont Pla- 
teau—residents of the Carolinas, Ala- 
bama, Georgia, and southern Virginia. 
Use of this area, like that of Cape Hat- 
teras, is expected to increase rapidly. 
It is likely that this new area will have 
more than a million visits during its fifth 
full year of operation. 

Perhaps most impressive, Mr. Chair- 
man, is the fact that this new addition to 
the national park system comes to us at 
a relatively low cost to the Federal 
Government. 

Most of this 58-mile barrier reef—in all 
about 30,000 acres—will be donated by 
the State of North Carolina. Depending 
on how the State’s money holds out, be- 
tween 1,700 and 2,400 acres are to be 
contributed so that the Federal outlays 
for land acquisition will remain rela- 
tively small. 

Because of the acquisition of most of 
the land area by the State, most of the 
moneys which are recommended for 
authorization in this bill are for develop- 
ment purposes. H.R. 1784, as amended 
by your committee, authorizes $3,200,000 
to be appropriated for land acquisition 
and development—but about 90 percent 
of this would be used for development 
purposes. 

The moneys authorized do not include 
authorization for shore protection and 
erosion control work which is to be 
undertaken by the Corps of Engineers 
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pursuant to other authority granted 
them, That work, if authorized, would 
be done regardless of the creation of this 
national seashore. 

Mr. Chairman, H.R. 1784 offers us an 
outstanding opportunity to add to the 
national park system one of the few re- 
maining long stretches of wild, un- 
spoiled beaches on the Atlantic coast. 
It is practically uninhabited and ade- 
quate provision is made for the few 
dwellings which are found in the area. 

Having visited the area on an inspec- 
tion trip last year, I can testify per- 
sonally as to the attractiveness of this 
proposed new addition to the National 
Park Service. It has the endorsement 
of the Department of the Interior and 
there is virtually unanimous approval of 
its creation among the local citizens. 
Similar legislation—S. 251—has been 
approved in the other Chamber. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. Morton]. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to add my congratulations to the dele- 
gation from North Carolina, and par- 
ticularly to the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. TAYLOR], a member of our 
committee, as well as the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] in 
whose district this national seashore lies. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that this repre- 
sents another step forward in the pres- 
ervation of the integrity of our shore- 
line. This move in my opinion is a part 
of the trusteeship, which we in this gen- 
eration must exercise with diligence in 
order to provide those who come in the 
generation that follows a continent of 
the same dimension, and the same en- 
vironment, as the continent which we 
inherited. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress, in my 
opinion, is blessed with the chairman 
and leadership that we have on the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs 
because the members of that committee 
do recognize the responsibility that we 
have in these confused times and in this 
explosive world to conserve and preserve 
the natural beauties that exist in this 
land, from sea to sea. 

Mr. Chairman, the fast-growing east 
has perhaps fallen behind in the estab- 
lishment of open space recreational 
areas, national parks, national monu- 
ments, and national seashores. However, 
I believe this gap has been closing and 
that recognition for the need of the 
establishment of such areas in the east is 
uppermost in the minds of members of 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, the manner in which 
the State of North Carolina has gone 
about working with the Federal Govern- 
ment, as mentioned by the gentleman 
from Colorado, [Mr. ASPINALL], has set 
an outstanding example. It is my hope 
that we can find other States that are 
as forward-looking and as desirous of 
working with the Federal Government, to 
provide for the next generation—many 
places where millions of people can enjoy 
the beauties of our country, where land 
meets sea and where mountains touch 
the sky. This, to me, is another mile- 
stone in the history of conservation in 
these United States. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the author of the bill, the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
HENDERSON]. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in support of H.R. 1784 authorizing 
the establishment of Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore. The area which is pro- 
posed to be included lies entirely within 
the Third Congressional District of North 
Carolina, which I have the honor to rep- 
resent, and consequently I can speak with 
firsthand knowledge not only of the 
geographical area and its suitability for 
being made into a national seashore, but 
also of the overwhelming support for this 
proposal in North Carolina from the 
office of the Governor, the General As- 
sembly, to the county commissioners of 
Carteret County within which the lands 
are situated. 

There are only very minor differences 
between H.R. 1784, as reported, and S. 
251, which passed the Senate July 27, 
1965, and favorable action by this body 
today will clear the way for quick final 
approval. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished gentleman from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. WHITENER. I appreciate the 
gentleman yielding. I certainly would 
want to join with others of my colleagues 
in complimenting our colleague from 
North Carolina for his authorship of this 
important legislation. He has in his 
usual manner been somewhat reluctant 
to take the credit that all of us know he 
deserves and the foresight that he has 
had as well as the energy he has dis- 
played in advancing this legislation which 
will mean so much not only to North 
Carolina but to the entire Nation. 

The gentleman has properly paid 
tribute to the members of the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs and par- 
ticularly to the distinguished chairman, 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
ASPINALL], as well as to the outstanding 
staff of the committee. But I suppose it 
would not be incorrect to say that the 
zeal that the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] has had for 
this program has been infectious and 
has brought about a great deal of sup- 
port for this great project. I look for- 
ward not just to having 16 million people 
visit our national parks in North Caro- 
lina in the future as we had in 1965, but 
I would rather suspect that with this 
addition to our fine park system we can 
expect many more millions of people to 
come to variety vacationland. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman for his most kind and gracious 
remarks. Before I yield to my other 
colleague from North Carolina, let me 
say, Mr. Chairman, I think the remarks 
of the gentleman from North Carolina 
[Mr. WHITENER] demonstrate the fine 
support that the North Carolina delega- 
tion has given to this legislation. 

Congressman TAYLOR, who lives far- 
ther west in North Carolina than our 
colleague [Mr. Wurrener], has been 
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vitally interested in the seashore area 
although it is a long way from the dis- 
trict he represents. I imagine we are 
closer to our homes here in Washington 
than we are to each other when we are 
in North Carolina. 

Now I am delighted to yield to our 
distinguished colleague who has been 
so helpful in the progress of this legis- 
lation, the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. TAYLOR]. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I desire 
to be associated with the remarks just 
made by my colleague from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WuHITENER]. I know of no 
Member of the Congress who has been 
more diligent and who has been more 
effective in promoting a piece of legisla- 
tion than our colleague, the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON], 
has in connection with this legislation. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman. I think the gentleman would 
agree with me that the atmosphere in 
which we are legislating at this time in 
this session of the Congress is much more 
favorable than the atmosphere might 
have been in the late days of the last 
session. 

Mr. Chairman, I am proud that in the 
consideration of this proposal from be- 
ginning to end, there has been little of 
the controversy which has marked the 
effort to create national seashores in 
other areas. This has largely resulted 
from the foresight of the State of North 
Carolina. Back in 1959, our general as- 
sembly appropriated $600,000 for the 
purpose of enabling the State to acquire 
title to the lands to be included in the 
proposed park area. The lands have been 
acquired, or are now being acquired, by 
the State and the great majority of the 
lands to be included in the park are be- 
ing offered to the Federal Government 
without cost to it. 

One has to see the wild, unspoiled 
beauty of North Carolina’s legendary 
outer banks to appreciate fully their 
value and their appropriateness for in- 
clusion in a national seashore. 

Standing on Core Banks, one can read- 
ily visualize the fact that before this 
island string was settled, Coree Indians 
hunted on the long barrier strip and gave 
Core Banks its name. 

“Blackbeard” the pirate, operated in 
these waters and for a long time pre- 
vented colonists from moving onto the 
islands. But after 1718 the island chain 
opened to settlement. That was the year 
Lt. Robert Maynard’s expeditionary force 
slew the famous bearded pirate aboard 
his own ship, Adventure. 

After his death, the islands were set- 
tled by New England whalers and by 
local fishermen who used Lookout Bight 
as a seasonal base for their operations. 

The little villages which rose on the 
banks during the 18th and 19th cen- 
turies have virtually all died away, with 
the exception of the tiny historic vil- 
lage of Portsmouth at the northern tip 
of the proposed park area. 

Thus the area is rich in history as well 
as the type of unspoiled natural scenic 
beauty which will soon disappear for- 
ever from the American scene except 
where it is preserved as public park 
areas. 
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I want my grandchildren and their 
grandchildren to see a long strand of 
ocean surf and nearby sand dunes with- 
out neon signs and beer cans dominat- 
ing the scene. I want them to be able to 
see at least a little bit of historic Amer- 
ica as our ancestors knew and loved it. 

For this reason I introduced and have 
consistently supported H.R. 1784 estab- 
lishing this area as a national seashore. 

I personally visited the area with 
Director George Hartzog, of the Park 
Service, and with a delegation from the 
Parks Subcommittee of the House Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
Without exception those who visited the 
area with a critical eye and with no ax 
to grind have come away enthusiastic 
in their praise of its potential as a na- 
tional seashore. 

Mr. Chairman, I sincerely urge ap- 
proval by this body of H.R. 1784 as re- 
ported by the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

Mr. Chairman, I note our distin- 
guished colleague, the newest Member 
of the House, from North Carolina, who 
Succeeded our beloved Herbert Bonner, 
is on the floor. He represents the dis- 
trict in which the great Cape Hatteras 
Park has been developed. It is my pleas- 
ure to yield to the distinguished and 
honorable gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. WALTER B. JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of North Carolina. Mr. 
Chairman, I thank my colleague from 
North Carolina. I wish to observe, as a 
new Member, that I am greatly im- 
pressed with the diligence and the dedi- 
cation with which you have approached 
this problem, and to compliment you and 
the other members of the committee for 
your foresightedness in creating the na- 
tional park Cape Lookout National Sea- 
shore. I am sure that with the contigu- 
ous shorelines we both represent, we 
have much in common. If I can be of 
assistance in any way, I shall be glad 
to help. 

Again my compliments to you for a job 
well done. 

Mr. HENDERSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much for his remarks, It 
is interesting to note, as stated in the 
committee report, that consideration will 
be given to the joint administration of 
the two parks. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr, Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

Mr. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

HR. 1784 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to preserve for public use and enjoyment an 
area in the State of North Carolina possessing 
outstanding natural and recreational values, 
there is hereby authorized to be established 
the Cape Lookout National Seashore (herein- 
after referred to as “seashore”), which shall 
comprise the lands and adjoining marshlands 
and waters on the outer banks of Carteret 
County, North Carolina, between Ocracoke 
Inlet and Beaufort Inlet, as generally de- 
picted on the map entitled “Proposed Bound- 
aries—Proposed Cape Lookout National Sea- 
shore”, dated April 1964, and numbered 
NS-CL-7101-B, which is on file in the Office 
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of the National Park Service Department of 
the Interior: Provided, however, That such 
seashore shall not include those lands and 
interests in lands which are bounded on the 
north by the Cape Lookout lighthouse prop- 
erty, on the east by a line located seven hun- 
dred and fifty feet inland from the mean 
high water line of the Atlantic Ocean, on the 
south by property owned or leased by the 
United States Coast Guard and other Federal 
agencies, and on the west by the easterly 
boundary of property of the Thomas Gold 
heirs and the waters of Lookout Bight. 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other 
provision of law, Federal property located 
within the boundaries of the Cape Lookout 
National Seashore may, with the concurrence 
of the agency having custody thereof, be 
transferred without consideration to the ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction of the Secretary of 
the Interior for the purposes of the seashore. 
Non-Federal lands, marshlands, waters, or 
interests therein located within the author- 
ized seashore may be acquired by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior only through donation, 
except that he may purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, or may acquire by 
exchange, the lands, marshlands, and waters 
or interests therein comprising the Shackel- 
ford Banks; and he may acquire by exchange 
or by purchase with appropriated or donated 
funds the property held by the Core Banks 
Gun Club on July 1, 1963, which lies west- 
erly of a line located one thousand feet in- 
land from the mean high waterline of the 
Atlantic Ocean if there is a change of o-vner- 
ship of such property or if it ceases to be 
used for the purposes of hunting and fishing. 

(b) When acquiring lands by exchange, 
the Secretary may accept title to any non- 
Federal property within the boundaries of 
the seashore and convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
under his jurisdiction not required for other 
Federal purposes which he classifies as 
proper for exchange or other disposition. 
Property so exchanged shall be approxi- 
mately equal in fair market value, but the 
Secretary may accept cash from or pay cash 
to the grantor in such an exchange in order 
to equalize the values of the properties ex- 
changed, 

(c) Owners of property which on July 1, 
1963, was developed and used for noncom- 
mercial residential purposes may reserve for 
themselves and their assigns, as a condition 
to the purchase or acquisition by exchange 
of such property by the Secretary, a right of 
use and occupancy of the residence and not 
in excess of three acres of land on which 
the residence is situated, for noncommercial 
residential purposes for a term ending at 
the death of the owner, or the death of his 
spouse, or the death of either of them, or in 
lieu thereof, for a definite term not to ex- 
ceed twenty-five years: Provided, That the 
Secretary may exclude from such reserved 
property any marsh, beach, or waters, to- 
gether with so much of the land adjoining 
such marsh, beach, or waters as he deems 
necessary for public access thereto. The 
owner shall elect the term of the right to be 
reserved. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept donations of property for purposes of 
the seashore in which a right of use and 
occupancy for noncommercial residential 
purposes is reserved for the period stated in 
this subsection if the land on which the resi- 
dence is situated and to which the right 
attaches is not in excess of three acres and 
there is excluded from the reserved property 
such marsh, beach, or waters and adjoining 
land as the Secretary deems necessary for 
public use and access thereto. 

(d) A right of use and occupancy reserved 
in lands that are donated or otherwise 
acquired pursuant to this section shall be 
subject to termination by the Secretary upon 
his determination that such use and occu- 
pancy is being exercised in a manner not 
consistent with the purposes of this Act and 
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upon tender to the holder of the right of an 
amount equal to the fair market value of 
that portion of the right which remains 
unexpired on the date of termination. 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to purchase with donated or ap- 
propriated funds, or acquire by exchange, 
not to exceed one hundred acres of lands or 
interests in lands at or near Beaufort, North 
Carolina, as an administrative site, and for 
a landing dock and related facilities that 
may be used to provide a suitable approach 
or access to the seashore. 

Sec.3. When title to the lands and in- 
terests in lands which under section 2(a) 
of this Act may be acquired for the purposes 
of the seashore by donation only is vested 
in the United States, the Secretary shall 
declare the establishment of the Cape Look- 
out National Seashore by publication of 
notice thereof in the Federal Register. Such 
notice shall contain a refined description or 
map of the boundaries of the seashore as 
the Secretary may find desirable and such 
exterior boundaries shall encompass, as 
nearly as possible, the area generally describ- 
ed in section 1 of this Act. Following such 
establishment, and subject to the limitations 
and conditions prescribed in this Act, the 
Secretary may, subject to the provisions of 
section 2 hereof, acquire the remainder of 
the lands and interests in lands within the 
boundaries of the seashore. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall permit hunt- 
ing and fishing, including shellfishing, on 
lands under his jurisdiction within the Cape 
Lookout National Seashore in accordance 
with the appropriate laws of the State of 
North Carolina, to the extent applicable, 
except that the Secretary may designate 
zones where, and establish periods when, no 
hunting or fishing shall be permitted for 
reasons of public safety, administration, fish 
or wildlife management, or public use and 
enjoyment. Except in emergencies, any 
rules and regulations of the Secretary pur- 
suant to this section shall be put into effect 
only after consultation with the North 
Carolina Wildlife Resources Commission and 
the North Carolina Department of Conser- 
vation and Development. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall administer the 
Cape Lookout National Seashore for the 
general purposes of public outdoor recrea- 
tion, including conservation of natural fea- 
tures contributing to public enjoyment. In 
the administration of the seashore and the 
administrative site, the Secretary may utilize 
such statutory authorities relating to areas 
administered and supervised by the Secre- 
tary through the National Park Service and 
such statutory authorities otherwise avail- 
able to him for the conservation and man- 
agement of natural resources as he deems 
8 to carry out the purposes of this 


Sec. 6. The authority of the Chief of 
Engineers, Department of the Army, to 
undertake or contribute to shore erosion con- 
trol or beach protection measures on lands 
within the Cape Lookout National Seashore 
shall be exercised in accordance with a plan 
that is mutually acceptable to the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secretary of the 
Army, and that is consistent with the pur- 
poses of this Act. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as are necessary to 
carry out the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. TAYLOR (interrupting the read- 
ing). Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the bill be considered as 
having been read, that it be printed in 
the Recorp, and be open for amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. The Clerk will report 
the first committee amendment. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, lines 4 to 13, inclusive, strike out 
all of the proviso and insert the following 
language in lieu thereof: “Provided, however, 
That such seashore shall not include those 
lands and interests in lands which are 
bounded on the north by the southerly 
boundary of the Cape lookout lighthouse 
property, on the east by a line located seven 
hundred and fifty feet inland from the mean 
high water line of the Atlantic Ocean, on 
the south by the northerly boundary of 
property now owned or leased by the United 
States Coast Guard and other Federal 
agencies, and on the west by the easterly 
boundary of property of the Thomas Gold 
heirs (as shown on a map prepared by J. G. 
Hassell in October 1961 and recorded at page 
4 of map book numbered 6 in the office of 
the register of deeds, Carteret County, North 
Carolina) and the waters of Lookout Bight.” 

Page 2, lines 17 and 18, strike out “without 
consideration”. 

Page 2, line 19, after “seashore.”, insert a 
new sentence reading as follows: “Such 
transfer shall be made without transfer of 
funds.” 

Page 2, line 25, through page 8. line 7, 
strike out the following language: “Shackel- 
ford Banks; and he may acquire by exchange 
or by purchase with appropriated or donated 
funds the property held by the Core Banks 
Gun Club on July 1, 1963, which lies westerly 
of a line located one thousand feet inland 
from the mean high water line of the At- 
lantic Ocean if there is a change of owner- 
ship of such property or if it ceases to be 
used for the purposes of hunting and fish- 
ing.” and insert in lieu thereof “Shackle- 
ford Banks.” 

Page 3, lines 8 through 17 inclusive, strike 
out all of paragraph (b) and insert in lieu 
thereof: 

“(b) When acquiring lands by exchange, 
the Secretary may accept title to any non- 
Federal property within the boundaries of 
the seashore and convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned prop- 
erty in the State of North Carolina under 
his jurisdiction which he classifies as proper 
for exchange or other disposition. Failing to 
effectuate an exchange of properties of ap- 
proximately equal fair market value, the 
Secretary may accept cash from or pay cash 
to the grantor in such an exchange in or- 
der to equalize the values of the properties 
exchanged.” 

Page 3, lines 18, 19, and 20, strike out 
“Owners of property which on July 1, 1963, 
was developed and used for noncommercial 
residential purposes may reserve for them- 
selves and their” and insert in lieu thereof: 
“Any person who on January 1, 1966, owned 
property which on July 1, 1963, was de- 
veloped and used for noncommercial residen- 
tial purposes may reserve for himself and 
his”. 

Page 5, line 16, after Act.“, insert the 
following sentence: “Copies of said descrip- 
tion or map shall be furnished to the Speak- 
er of the House and the President of the 
Senate not less than thirty days prior to 
publication in the Federal Register.” 

Page 5, line 23 through page 6, line 1 
strike out “under his jurisdiction within the 
Cape Lookout National Seashore in accord- 
ance with the appropriate laws of the State of 
North Carolina,” and insert in lieu there- 
of: “marshlands, and waters under his juris- 
diction within the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore in accordance with the laws of the 
State of North Carolina and the United 
States.“. 

Page 6. line 24, strike out on lands“. 

Page 7, lines 4, 5 and 6, strike out all of 
section 7 and insert in lieu thereof: 

“Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $3,200,000 for the 
acquisition and development of the seashore 
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in accordance with the purposes of this 
Act.” 


Mr. ASPINALL (interrupting the 
reading), Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the committee 
amendments be considered as having 
been read in full and be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
itis so ordered. 

The question is on the committee 
amendments. 

The committee amendments were 
agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Chairman, I of- 
fer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: On 


page 7, line 4, after the word “lands” insert 
a comma. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker pro tempore having assumed 
the chair, Mr. Stratton, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 1784) to provide 
for the establishment of the Cape Look- 
out National Seashore in the State of 
North Carolina, and for other purposes, 
pursuant to House Resolution 731, he re- 
ported the bill back to the House with 
sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en bloc. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, and was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursuant 
to the provisions of House Resolution 
731, the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs is discharged from further 
consideration of the bill S. 251, to pro- 
vide for the establishment of the Cape 
Lookout National Seashore in the State 
of North Carolina, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The Clerk read the Senate bill, as fol- 
lows: 

S. 251 
An act to provide for the establishment of 
the Cape Lookout National Seashore in 
the State of North Carolina, and for other 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to preserve for public use and enjoyment 
an area in the State of North Carolina pos- 
sessing outstanding natural and recreational 
values, there is hereby authorized to be es- 
tablished the Cape Lookout National Sea- 
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shore (hereinafter referred to as “seashore”), 
which shall comprise the lands and adjoin- 
ing marshlands and waters on the outer 
banks of Carteret County, North Carolina, 
between Ocracoke Inlet and Beaufort Inlet, 
as generally depicted on the map entitled 
“Proposed Boundaries—Proposed Cape Look- 
out National Seashore”, dated April 1964, 
and numbered NS-CL-—7101~B, which is on 
file in the Office of the National Park Service, 
Department of the Interior: Provided, how- 
ever, That such seashore shall not include 
those lands and interests in lands which are 
bounded on the north by the Cape Lookout 
lighthouse property, on the east by a line 
located seven hundred and fifty feet inland 
from the mean high waterline of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by property owned or 
leased by the United States Coast Guard and 
other Federal agencies, and on the west 
by the easterly boundary of property. of the 
Thomas Gold heirs and the waters of Look- 
out Bight. j 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, Federal property located within 
the boundaries of the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred without consideration to the admin- 
istrative jurisdiction of the Secretary of the 
Interior for the purposes of the seashore. 
Non-Federal lands, marshlands, waters, or 
interests therein located within the author- 
ized seashore may be acquired by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior only through donation, 
except that he may purchase with donated 
or appropriated funds, or may acquire by 
exchange, the lands, marshlands, and waters 
or interests therein comprising the Shackle- 
ford Banks. Land donated by the State of 
North Carolina pursuant to this subsection 
shall constitute consideration for the trans- 
fer by the United States of 1.5 acres of land 
that is to be used as a site for a public health 
facility in the village of Hatteras, Dare 
County, North Carolina, and such a transfer 
is hereby authorized. ) 

(b) When acquiring lands by exchange, 
the Secretary may accept title to any non- 
Federal property within the boundaries of 
the seashore and convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
under his jurisdiction which he classifies as 
proper for exchange or other disposition. 
Property so exchanged shall be approximately 
equal in fair market value, but the Secretary 
may accept cash from or pay cash to the 
grantor in such an exchange in order to 
equalize the values of the properties 
exchanged. r 5 

(c) Owners of property which on July 1, 
1963, was developed and used for noncom- 
mercial residential purposes may reserve for 
themselves and their assigns, as a condition 
to the purchase or acquisition by exchange 
of such property by the Secretary, a right 
of use and occupancy of the residence and 
not in excess of three acres of land-on which 
the residence is situated, for noncommercial 
residential purposes for a term ending at the 
death of the owner, or the death of his 
spouse, or the death of either of them, or, 
in lieu thereof, for a definite term not to ex- 
ceed twenty-five years: Provided, That the 
Secretary may exclude from such reserved 
property any marsh, beach, or waters, to- 
gether with so much of the land adjoining 
such marsh, beach, or waters as he deems 
necessary for public access thereto. The 
owner shall elect the term of the right to be 
reserved. The Secretary is authorized to ac- 
cept donations of property for purposes of 
the seashore in which a right of use and 
occupancy for noncommercial residential 
purposes is reserved for the period stated in 
this subsection if the land on which the 
residence is situated and to which the right 
attaches is not in excess of three acres and 
there is excluded from the reserved property 
such marsh, beach, or waters and adjoining 
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land as the Secretary deems necessary for 
public use and access thereto. 

(d) A right of use and occupancy reserved 
in lands that are donated or otherwise ac- 
quired pursuant to this section shall be sub- 
ject to termination by the Secretary upon his 
determination that such use and occupancy 
is being exercised in a manner not consistent 
with the purposes of this Act and upon 
tender to the holder of the right of an 
amount equal to the fair market value of 
that portion of the right which remains 
unexpired on the date of termination. 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to purchase with donated or ap- 
propriated funds, or acquire by exchange, 
not to exceed one hundred acres of lands or 
interests in lands at or near Beaufort, North 
Carolina, as an administrative site, and for 
a landing dock and related facilities that may 
be used to provide a suitable approach or 
access to the seashore. 

Sec. 3. When title to the lands and inter- 
ests in lands which under section 2(a) of 
this Act may be acquired for the purposes 
of the seashore by donation only is vested 
in the United States, the Secretary shall 
declare the establishment of the Cape Look- 
out National Seashore by publication of 
notice thereof in the Federal Register. Such 
notice shall contain a refined description or 
map of the boundaries of the seashore as 
the Secretary may find desirable and such 
exterior boundaries shall encompass, as 
nearly as possible, the area generally de- 
scribed in section 1 of this Act. Following 
such establishment, and subject to the 
limitations and conditions prescribed in this 
Act, the Secretary may, subject to the pro- 
visions of section 2 hereof, acquire the re- 
mainder of the lands and interests in lands 
within the boundaries of the seashore. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing, including shellfishing, on lands 
under his jurisdiction within the Cape Look- 
out National Seashore in accordance with 
the appropriate laws of the State of North 
Carolina, to the extent applicable, except 
that the Secretary may designate zones 
where, and establish periods when, no hunt- 
ing or fishing shall be permitted for rea- 
sons of public safety, administration, fish 
and wildlife management, or public use and 
enjoyment. Except in emergencies, any rules 
and regulations of the Secretary pursuant 
to this section shall be put into effect only 
after consultation with the North Carolina 
Wildlife Resources Commission and the North 
Carolina Department of Conservation and 
Development. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall administer the 
Cape Lookout National Seashore for the gen- 
eral purposes of public outdoor recreation, 
including conservation of natural features 
contributing to public enjoyment. In the 
administration of the seashore and the ad- 
ministrative site, the Secretary may utilize 
such statutory authorities relating to areas 
administered and supervised by the Secre- 
tary through the National Park Service and 
such statutory authorities otherwise avail- 
able to him for the conservation and man- 
agement of natural resources as he deems 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 6. The authority of the Chief of En- 
gineers, Department of the Army, to under- 
take or contribute to shore erosion control 
or beach protection measures on lands with- 
in the Cape Lookout National Seashore shall 
be exercised in accordance with a plan that 
is mutually acceptable to the Secretary of 
the Interior and the Secretary of the Army, 
and that is consistent with the purposes of 
this Act. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $3,200,000 for the 
acquisition and development of the seashore 
in accordance with the purposes of this Act. 
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AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. ASPINALL 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. ASPINALL: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause of 
the bill (S. 251) and insert in lieu thereof 
the text of H.R. 1784 as passed. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read as a 
third time, was read the third time, and 
passed, and a motion to reconsider was 
laid upon the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 1784) was 
laid upon the table. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that my special 
order, scheduled for today, may be trans- 
ferred to the 23d of February. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Ilinois? 

There was no objection. 


CONSTRUCTIVE BALANCE 


Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
sending of Vice President HUMPHREY to 
South Vietnam means that this admin- 
istration is dedicated to the proposition 
that “progress on the civilian front, even 
in wartime, is equally as important as 
progress on the military front,” Colum- 
nist Keyes Beech believes. 

Writing from Saigon, Beech said the 
visits there by the Vice President and 
Agriculture Secretary Freeman ap- 
peared “as though Mr. Johnson had per- 
sonally declared war on poverty and dis- 
ease in South Vietnam as well as in the 
United States.” 

Beech believes that “the Honolulu 
talks, combined with Humpurey’s pres- 
ence here (in Vietnam), has given a con- 
structive balance to the American role 
in South Vietnam.” 

Because I found this column informa- 
tive on a subject of such great interest 
to us all, I am making it available to 
the Recorp where others may read it in 
its entirety: 

From the Chicago (Il.) Daily News, Feb. 12, 
1966] 


HUBERT CITES “OTHER” VIET WAR 
(By Keyes Beech) 

Sarcon.—The shooting war in South Viet- 
nam took a back seat to good works Saturday. 

Picking up where President Johnson left 
off in Honolulu earlier this week, Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT HUMPHREY plunged into a 
whirlybird tour of the Saigon area in the 
cause of democracy and social revolution for 
14,500,000 South Vietnamese. 

HUMPHREY said “tremendous” progress has 
been made on the military front, but “only 
a beginning,” on the social front. 

Militarily allied forces are “on the ascend- 
ancy and on the offensive,” he said. ‘That 
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momentum must be maintained,” he told 
newsmen after a busy day visiting United 
States, Korean, Australian, and New Zealand 
military units here and in the field. 

But he said there is much to be done in the 
fight against poverty, illiteracy, hunger, and 
disease. 

HUMPHREY said it should be clear that the 
“social and economic revolution does not be- 
long to the Vietcong” but that “we are the 
ones who can achieve it.” 

While Humpurey stayed close to Saigon, 
Agriculture Secretary Orville Freeman and a 
team of farm experts were off to look at the 
Mekong Delta, one of southeast Asia’s great- 
est rice bowls. 

They were only the advance guard of a 
swarm of specialists im economics, agri- 
culture, health, and education who will de- 
scend on South Vietnam in coming weeks. 
It was as though Mr, Johnson had personally 
declared war on poverty and disease in South 
Vietnam as well as the United States. 

As HUMPHREY swung into action with char- 
acteristic vigor, there was a growing aware- 
ness of what emerged from the historic Hono- 
lulu conference between Mr. Johnson and the 
young generals who run this country. 

Not only did Mr. Johnson risk his political 
future on the political survival of Air Vice 
Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky, the 36-year-old 
fighter pilot who became Prime Minister of 
his country 8 months ago. 

He committed the United States to under- 
writing nothing less than the remaking of 
South Vietnam, politically, socially, and eco- 
nomically, from the rice paddies up. He was 
already committed to winning the military 
wee of the war against Communist aggres- 
sion. 

HUMPHREY’S visit to South Vietnam was 
dedicated to the proposition that progress on 
the civilian front, even in wartime, is equally 
as important as progress on the military 
front. 

This may very well be the case. And the 
Honolulu talks, combined with Humpurey’s 
presence here, has given a constructive bal- 
ance to the American role in South Vietnam. 
Yet while the high-sounding words and noble 
declarations voiced at Honolulu set the stage 
for change, they changed nothing. 

Out in the villages of South Vietnam, 
where nobody ever heard of Ky, much less 
HUBERT HUMPHREY, people will be convinced 
by what they see, not what they hear. 


LEGISLATION TO AMEND TITLE 39, 
UNITED STATES CODE, TO PRO- 
HIBIT MAILING OF UNSOLICITED 
SAMPLE DRUG PRODUCTS AND 
OTHER POTENTIALLY HARMFUL 
DRUG ITEMS 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute, to revise 
and extend my remarks, and to include 
four newspaper clippings. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts.. Mr. 
Speaker, I have today dropped in the 
hopper legislation to amend title 39 of 
the United States Code to prohibit the 
mailing of unsolicited sample drug 
products and other potentially harmful 
drug items. 

There is in my neighborhood of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., an unusual young woman 
by the name of Mrs. Keith Thompson of 
4 Putnam Gardens. She has recently 
become concerned about the number of 
accidental poisonings of small children 
who open sample pickages of drugs that 
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are potentially harmful and that have 
been sent through the mail. 

According to Mrs. Thompson, these 
samples arrive as fourth-class mail and 
are often stacked in the halls of residen- 
tial apartments or dropped into door 
mail chutes. During the last few weeks 
she has enlisted the aid of over 100 
mothers who are holding meetings and 
soliciting support for Mrs. Thompson’s 
recommendations. 

I congratulate Mrs. Keith Thompson 
and under unanimous consent, I place 
various newspaper articles concerning 
the free samples of drugs in the RECORD 
at this point: 


[From the Cambridge (Mass.) Chronicle Sun, 
Dec. 16, 1965] 
MOTHER LEADS WAR ON DELIVERY OF ARTICLES 
DANGEROUS TO CHILDREN 
(By Kay Shreve) 

“Now where’s that sample I got in the 
mail?” a pretty young mother asks in a re- 
cent television commercial. 

These may not sound like fighting words 
to you, but they do to Mrs, Keith Thompson 
of 4 Putnam Gardens, 


CITES POISONINGS 


Mrs. Thompson, wife of an MIT graduate 
student and the mother of two, recently be- 
came concerned about the number of acci- 
dental poisonings of small children who 
opened sample packages of cough medicine, 
cold tablets, hair tonics, and detergents, 
sent through the mails. 

According to Mrs. Thompson, these sam- 
ples arrive as fourth-class mail and are 
often stacked in the halls of residential 
apartment buildings, or sent into homes 
through door mail chutes—within the reach 
of children. 

“I think people should know how many 
tragedies can and have resulted from this 
practice,” she says. 


ORGANIZES MOTHERS 


During the past 6 weeks she has made 
every effort to inform them, including en- 
listing the support of over 100 mothers in 
Cambridge, Arlington, Stoneham, Newton, 
Belmont, and Watertown, and gaining the 
endorsement of several local doctors, 

Perhaps even more important, Mrs. 
Thompson has received assistance from Dr, 
Joel Alpert, executive secretary of the Bos- 
ton Poison Center, and from the Boston As- 
sociation for Child Birth Education. 


FOUR-POINT PROGRAM 


She hopes her efforts will eventually lead 
to legislation on the practice and has com- 
piled a four-point program of her aims 
which include: 

1. To prevent fourth-class mail delivery of 
sample drugs or any other products that may 
be harmful to children. 

2. To prevent free distribution of these 
products in homes or residential buildings 
and to prevent them from being left on door 
steps, door knobs, in hallways, or any other 
place to which children might have access. 

3. To encourage distribution of such free 
samples in supermarkets or drug stores 
where adults may be able to receive them di- 
rectly and use them if they desire. 

4. To make it mandatory to label all drugs 
and any other product that could be harm- 
ful to an infant or child in any way. 

Mrs. Thompson asks anyone who is inter- 
ested in giving support to this program to 
call her at TR 6-0028. 


[From the Health Bulletin] 
MAILING or DRUG SAMPLES TO HOMES 
OPPOSED 


A Massachusetts housewife has spotted & 
possible health hazard which up to now has 
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escaped detection by public health officials 
and even the Food and Drug Administration. 
According to Mr. Keith Thompson, of Cam- 
bridge, sample drugs and toxic products in- 
cluding mouth washes and detergents sent 
or delivered to consumers present a potential 
danger to children. Pointing out that chil- 
dren usually find these products before par- 
ents do, she explained that a child’s natural 
curiosity may lead to accidental poisoning. 
“I, myself, have learned of close calls of 
poisoning among children in our neighbor- 
hood,” Mrs: Thompson told Health Bulletin. 
“Parents who already have a hard time pro- 
tecting their children against toxic products 
in the home now have to look out for mail- 
men and other outsiders bringing poisons 
within easy reach of children,” she added. 

In a telephone interview, Mrs. Thompson 
told Health Bulletin that her interest in the 
problem reached the boiling point when she 
was mailed a sample of a new orange-flavored 
children’s cold capsule. Discovering that 
neither the Food and Drug Administration 
nor the Post Office Department has regula- 
tions controlling the delivery or mailing of 
such products to homes, the Massachusetts 
housewife decided to start her own campaign 
to prevent this practice. With the aid of 
other mothers in the area and the support 
of the Boston Poison Center she set up a 
platform calling for legislation to ban “third- 
or fourth-class mail delivery of sample drugs 
or any other products harmful to children.” 
She is also campaigning for a ban on the 
hand delivery of these items to homes and 
apartment buildings. 

Using a series of letters and phone calls, 
the mother of two children has succeeded in 
gaining the support of individuals and groups 
ranging from local pharmacists to State sen- 
ators and even the U.S. Post Office Depart- 
ment. She has raised such a storm that rep- 
resentatives of the Post Office, Cambridge 
Department of Health and the State food 
and drug administration have decided to 
sit down in a public meeting to discuss what 
should be done about the problem. The 
meeting is scheduléd for January 25 at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology. How- 
ever, even more important is the fact that 
her campaign has reached the State law- 
makers. According to Mrs. Thompson, there 
is a good chance that a bill controlling the 
distribution of sample products to consum- 
ers may be introduced in the next session 
of the State legislature. 

A similar stand against some of the promo- 
tional campaigns of drug companies was 
taken recently by President Johnson's Spe- 
cial Assistant for Consumer Affairs. In an 
address to the National Educational Confer- 
ence last month, Esther Peterson criticized 
the mass mailing of the same cold capsule 
which sparked Mrs. Thompson’s campaign. 
Even though warnings that children under 
3 should not be given the tablet were in- 
cluded on the drug’s packet, “all parents 
know how small children can get into things, 
and everyone knows that unsolicited mail is 
generally not stored away,” she said. “It 
most often is left lying where children can 
easily get into it. In the eyes of small chil- 
dren, the colored tablets, I am sure, look 
appealingly like candy,” Mrs. Peterson con- 
cluded. 

[From the Boston Globe, Dec, 8, 1965] 
ONE PorsoN RD CHILD Is OnE Too Many 
(By Jean Dietz) 

Never underestimate the power of a woman 
to fight for the safety of her young. 

Mrs. Keith Thompson, of 4 Putnam Gar- 
dens, Cambridge, is mobilizing other mothers 
to prevent accidental poisoning of children 
from sample drugs and detergents. 

“The possibility of even one poisoned child 
is one too many,” she says. 

Mrs. Thompson thinks legislation will be 
needed at the State and National level to do 
the job. 
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The rash of free samples of cough medi- 
cines, cold remedies, mouthwashes, and de- 
tergents being left in hallways of city apart- 
ment houses and suburban front doors set 
Mrs. Thompson on her campaign. 

Small children can't read the labels which 
state that some of these items should not 
be taken internally. 

At the suggestion of Dr, Joel Alpert, of the 
Boston Poison Center, Mrs. Thompson has 
enlisted the interest of almost 100 women to 
plan a legislative campaign. 

The group has designed a four-point plat- 
form of measures to prevent child poisoning. 
They seek to: 

Prevent fourth-class mail delivery of any 
Samples containing chemicals or materials 
toxic to children; 

Prevent hand delivery. of. these items to 
homes and apartment buildings; 

Encourage distribution of sample drugs 
and detergents in supermarkets where adults 
may try new products if they wish; 

Warn parents not to give any drug to an 
infant or child without checking with a doc- 
tor or clinic, so that allergic reactions can 
be identified and treated if they occur. 

Some of the new detergents contain bleach 
and ammonia, Mrs. Thompson points out, 
potentially as dangerous to a child as lye. 


POSTMAN, KEEP THOSE Pree SAMPLES AWAY 
From OUR Door! 
(By Thomas McNiff, Jr.) 

“What will not woman, gentle woman, dare, 
when strong affection stirs her heart up?” 

Mrs. Keith Thompson, 26, of 4 Putnam 
Gardens, Cambridge, has taken Southey’s 
quotation to heart in her “legislative cam- 
paign” to combat the delivery of product 
samples by mail, which she says are left in 
apartment house hallways where children can 
get at their often dangerous contents. 

In a campaign begun 6 weeks ago, Mrs. 
Thompson has enlisted the aid of State Sen- 
ators Francis X. McCann and Oliver F. Ames, 
as well as almost 100 mothers from Newton, 
Cambridge, Lynn, and Belmont. 

The object of Mrs. Thompson's campaign 
are the detergent, mouthwash, drug, and 
other samples delivered as advertisements by 
fourth-class mail. 

She does not object so much to their being 
available as to their being left at the door- 
ways of apartment buildings where children 
playing beyond their mothers’ supervision 
can get at their contents, which she says are 
often harmful, if not poisonous. 

A U.S. Post Office spokesman said that all 
such article samples must be labeled, but 
Mrs. Thompson pointed out that a child of 
3 or 4 isn’t going to read a label. 

“You can’t blame the postman,” she said. 
“Those guys have enough junk to carry.” 

Senator McCann said he has recommended 
that legislation be proposed by the State 
public health department’s food and drug 
division. 

“I think it's very creditable,” he said. “It’s 
needed doing for a long time.” 

Dr. George A. Michaels, director of the 
Food and Drug Division, said, “Kids can get 
at these samples, and it can be a hazard.” 

He added that any State legislation could 
regulate the distribution of samples by firms 
acting on a contract for advertisers. 

But he also said that the Federal Govern- 
ment would have to enact any legislation to. 
control mail delivery. 

Mrs. Thompson said she is mainly inter- 
ested in the State level of legislation be- 
cause “I felt we should do something as fast 
as we could.” 

She said that the problem has been 
brought to the attention of national medi- 
cal officials by a Boston doctor, but added 
that “the going is slow there.” 

Mrs. Thompson said that the word of her 
campaign is spreading fast, and that she is 
receiving reports of instances where the ideas 
she speaks of have become reality. 
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She cites the case of a Newton woman who 
found her pair of 2-year-old twins ready to 
swallow a sample of mouthwash clearly la- 
beled, “do not take internally.” 

Besides her political support, Mrs. Thomp- 
son is getting endorsements for her cam- 
paign from local druggists and doctors. 

She has also received aid from the Boston 
Poison Center and the Boston Association 
for Child Birth Education. 

Mrs. Thompson hopes for four major ac- 
complishments from her hours on the tele- 
phone and writing letters. 

To prevent fourth-class mail delivery of 
products that could be harmful to children; 
to prevent free distribution of these prod- 
ucts in homes or residential buildings, par- 
ticularly where children could get at them. 

To encourage the distribution of such 
products in stores where adults could get 
them if they wished; and to make it man- 
datory to label all drugs and any other prod- 
uct that could be harmful to children in any 
way. . 

Asked what her husband thinks of her 
new “interest,” Mrs, Thompson replied, “Oh, 
he’s been great support.” Mr. Thompson is 
a Ph. D. candidate in geochemistry at MIT. 

And of the campaign itself, she said she 
hopes to have an organizational meeting in 
January, at a yet unspecified date. 

She said she will not name any organiza- 
tion that comes out of the meeting because 
“we will be stuck with the name. 

“I think mothers as individuals can do 
an awful lot,” she said. 


TIMELY REMINDER 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

. There was no objection. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, where do 
we draw the line—and how do we hold 
it? 

The answers to both questions were 
stated with clarity by President Johnson 
in his statement at the Honolulu con- 
ference. 

The San Francisco Examiner and 
News Call Bulletin on February 11 said 
that the President’s major statement in 
Hawaii “provides a fitting rebuff to op- 
ponents of his Vietnam policy who, re- 
gardless of their motivation, invariably 
fail to offer a logical and honorable 
alternative.” 

Comparing the strong comparison of 
the Vietnam situation to American for- 
eign policy decisions of the 1940’s and 
1950’s, the San Francisco paper made 
sense when it said: 

The Hawaii speech was a reemphasis of the 
“so far and no farther” outlook which has 
been a cornerstone of American foreign pol- 
icy in the post-World War II years. The 
policy has worked, and to depart from it 
would court disaster, shame, and inevitably 
world war III. 


It seems to me that the comparison 
to which this editorial refers should be 
studied and restudied, and in order that 
my colleagues may do so I place this ar- 
ticle in the Recor at this point: 

TIMELY REMINDER FROM JOHNSON 

Speaking in Hawaii earlier this week, Pres- 
ident Johnson emphatically restated the un- 
assailable case for the American presence in 
Vietnam. It provides a fitting rebuff to op- 
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ponents of his Vietnam policy who, regard- 
less of their motivation, invariably fail to 
offer a logical and honorable alternative. 

Perhaps the most striking point made by 
the President was his comparison of the Viet- 
nam war to American foreign policy decisions 
of the forties and fifties when “we took our 
stand in Europe to protect the freedom of 
those threatened by aggression.” 

The firmness of such stands—for example, 
in Greece and during the Berlin airlift—has 
apparently convinced Soviet Russia that 
America means business when it says it will 
not stand idly by and watch communism 
prey on small relatively defenseless regions. 
This determination was, of course, also strik- 
ingly and grimly illustrated during the Ko- 
rean war, at great cost in American life and 
treasure, 

The taking of such a stand moreover evokes 
sad memories of the pre-World War II era 
when democracy allowed Adolf Hitler to prey 
in precisely the same fashion on his neigh- 
bors. It took a great world conflict to stop 
him, or don’t the administration's Vietnam 
opponents recall this? 

The Hawaii speech was a reemphasis of the 
“so far and no farther” outlook which has 
been a cornerstone of American foreign pol- 
icy in the post-World War II years. The pol- 
icy has worked, and to depart from it would 
court disaster, shame, and inevitably world 
war ITI. 


OUR AMERICAN SOLDIERS ARE EN- 
TITLED TO OUR FULL SUPPORT 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States now has some 200,000 young Amer- 
icans in combat with communism, and 
as the President has said: 

They are entitled to the full support of 
American strength and American determina- 
tion. 


In this, the majority of American peo- 
ple fully concur. As the Dallas Times- 
Herald has pointed out: 

The President could have followed no other 
course than to order resumption of the 
bombing of North Vietnam. 


Although Hanoi shows no signs of 
turning toward peace, “the President has 
assured this Nation and the world that 
the determined pursuit of a peaceful set- 
tlement in Vietnam will continue,” the 
Herald said. 

It added that the President spoke with 
a determination and conviction, “that 
must be ours also.” 

Because this is an issue on which we 
all are so vitally committed, I believe that 
my colleagues will want to read this edi- 
torial, and I offer it herewith for pub- 
lication in the RECORD: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Times Herald, 

Feb, 1, 1966] 
BOMB MESSAGE CONVINCING 

The President could have followed no 
other course than to order resumption of 
the bombing of North Vietnam. Mr. John- 
son’s talk to the Nation Monday should 
have convinced even the most reluctant of 
that fact. 

With his statement it should have become 
absolutely apparent, too, that the deter- 
mined peace efforts by the United States 
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were no mere surface show, displayed for 
political and diplomatic purposes only. The 
peace offensive was conducted by every pos- 
sible means that the President and his ad- 
visers could employ. 

Moreover, the determined efforts to get 
some small encouraging response from 
Hanoi—meanwhile holding back the bomb- 
ers from the skies of North Vietnam as guar- 
antee of sincerity—went far beyond, and 
lasted far longer, than even the most stub- 
born critic could logically expect. 

But in spite of this pervasive and long- 
continued campaign, the President told his 
listeners: “Our effort has met with under- 
standing and support throughout most of 
the world—but not in Hanoi and Peiping. 
From those two capitals have come only de- 
nunciation and rejection. The answer of 
Hanoi to all (the peace efforts) is * * * that 
they persist in aggression and they insist on 
the surrender of South Vietnam to the 
Communists. It is plain there is no readi- 
ness for peace in that regime today.” 

The President’s description of the situa- 
tion was emphasized later by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk who disclosed that the 
United States offered to extend the bombing 
pause if Hanoi would make a responsive 
peace gesture. Hanoi’s response, he said, 
had been “negative, harsh, and unyielding.” 

Though this rock-hard attitude of the 
Hanoi regime shows no sign of cracking, the 
President has assured this Nation and the 
world that the determined pursuit of a 
peaceful settlement in Vietnam will con- 
tinue. And he immediately supported his 
promise with action. This is certainly as 
it should be. The peace offensive must be 
prosecuted just as ardently as the military 
offensive. 

But meanwhile, there is no peace, and 
Americans and allies and South Vietnamese 
are dying at the hands of the Vietcong. 
“They are entitled to the full support of 
American strength and American determi- 
nation. We will give both,” President 
Johnson declared with the conviction that 
must be ours also. 


PACIFIC ISLANDS HAVE NO COM- 
MUNIST WOES 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my 
remarks, and to include a speech. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include for insertion in the 
body of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article written for the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin by the Honorable Carlton Skin- 
ner, Governor of Guam from 1949 to 
1953 and presently senior Commissioner 
for the United States on the South Pacific 
Commission, 

Commissioner Skinner points out that 
the Communists have made no progress 
in planting or propagating their philos- 
ophy in the Pacific Islands where “West- 
ern nations have in the last 20 years 
established very substantial institutions 
of self-government in all Pacific terri- 
tories.” He contends that “it is these 
institutions which have kept the islands 
and their inhabitants friendly to the ad- 
ministering powers. The people of the 
islands recognize that with universal 
suffrage, the secret ballot, legislatures of 
their own choosing and independent 
judiciaries, they have more true self- 
government than half of the members of 
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the United Nations. The result is that 
the people of the islands are following 
democratic educational systems, demo- 
cratic political systems, and capitalist 
economic systems.” 

It is refreshing to know the efforts of 
the free world are recognized and ad- 
mired by the Pacific islanders and that 
there appears to be no evidence that 
communistic concepts are being wel- 
comed. I commend the reading of Mr. 
Skinner’s article to my colleagues: 


From the Honolulu Star-Bulletin, 
Dec. 24, 1965] 


Pactric ISLANDS Have No CoMMUNIST WOES 


(By Carlton Skinner, Senior Commissioner 
for the United States on the South Pacific 
Commission) - 

Is there a major geographical area of the 
world which has not yet afforded the Com- 
munists a foothold? Certainly not Europe, 
or Africa, or North or South America. Yes, 
there is one left—and only one. It is the 
Pacific Islands area which only a score of 
years ago was the bloody battleground for the 
war to save democracy from totalitarianism. 

This soil in which communism has been 
unable to flourish embraces 20 percent of the 
earth's surface, 13 million square miles of 
land and water, and has a population of but 
8 million spread out among 17 island terri- 
tories. 

The people of these territories were closer 
to the great war of 1941-45 than any others in 
the world. They live in Guadalcanal, Tarawa, 
New Georgia, Truk, Saipan, Guam, and a hun- 
dred other tropical islands well known to the 
American forces and their allies from the dev- 
astations of the sea, air, and ground battles 
for their liberation. 

For these very reasons, the Pacific Islands 
area is politically and militarily the most 
strategic area of the world today. It is the 
one section of the world where the demo- 
cratic nations of the world, sometimes called 
the Western Alliance, can move freely, install, 
establish airlines, shipping lines and other 
businesses, create military installations, as- 
sign fleets and troops, and man observation 
posts with the complete cooperation of 
friendly inhabitants. 

The cooperation comes from the very fact 
that the Western nations which originally 
established colonies in this part of the world 
have, particularly in recent years, been gen- 
erally fair, honest and helpful in their deal- 
ings with the indigenous people. While the 
early European settlements in the islands 
were the scenes of many cruelties and in- 
justices, the Polynesian and Melanesian 
peoples retaliated vigorously and frequently 
gave as good as they got. At the same time 
missionaries, Protestant and Catholic, came 
in large numbers and were successful to a 
high degree in spr Christianity, 
Christian ethics and respect for the rights 
of others. 

SELF-GOVERNMENT 

In the crucial field which has led to the 
proliferation of new nations in Africa, that 
of the right of people to govern themselves, 
the Western nations have in the last 20 years 
established very substantial institutions of 
self-government in all Pacific territories. 

It is these institutions of self-government 
which have kept the islands and their in- 
habitants friendly to the administering 
powers. The people of the islands recog- 
nize that with universal suffrage, the secret 
ballot, legislatures of their own choosing, 
and independent judiciaries, they have more 
true self-government than half of the 
members of the United Nations. The re- 
sult is that the people of the islands are 
following democratic educational systems, 
democratic political systems, and democratic 
and capitalist economic systems. 
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The U.S. territory of Guam has an elected 
legislature with full legislative powers on all 
territorial matters and a judiciary which is 
part of the U.S. court system, from which 
appeals can be made to the U.S. Supreme 
Court. Samoa has a freely elected legisla- 
ture and similar institutions. The Trust 
Territory of the Pacific Islands, an American 
administration, inaugurated its Congress of 
Micronesia in July, this year. 

The French territories of Tahiti and New 
Caledonia have elected legislatures, univer- 
sal suffrage, and secret ballot and are offi- 
cially part of Metropolitan France, with 
elected representatives in the Senate and 
House of Deputies in Paris. The New Zea- 
land territory of the Cook Islands has just 
achieved autonomy with elected legislators 
and ministers for its local government. 

The Australian territories of Papua and 
New Guinea have established a house of as- 
sembly in which elected local residents make 
up two-thirds of the members. The newly 
independent state of Western Samoa has an 
elected legislature, ministers, prime min- 
ister, and head of state. The British terri- 
tory of Fiji has an elected legislature with 
ministers chosen from its membership and 
this spring will hold consultations with the 
Government in London on further measures 
of self-government within the framework of 
the British Commonwealth. 


These developments have proved to the in- 
habitants of the island territories that they 
can have the personal liberty and social and 
economic freedoms of Western democracy 
and also can decide their problems in their 
own way. In addition, the metropolitan gov- 
ernments are all aiding their Pacific terri- 
tories with grants, construction projects, ed- 
ucational assistance and technical help. 
They are putting the equivalent of several 
hundred million dollars a year into the area 
to help it help itself. 

The rapacious leaders of communism are 
bitter and furious at their failure in the 
Pacific islands. They have tried to infiltrate 
Tahiti, Fiji and Western Samoa, with no- 
table lack of success. The active political life 
of these two territories and independent 
state have not developed a Communist or 
Communist-orlented political party. There 
is not an established Communist movement 
anywhere in the Pacific Island area. 

There have been strikes in which attempts 
have been made, with little success, to intro- 
duce symbols of the class struggle. A few 
journalists have started weekly papers with 
leftwing sentiments, which tended to fold 
up quickly. Even the few political parties 
made up exclusively of indigenous inhabi- 
tants have concentrated on economic issues 
and plumped for autonomy or complete self- 
government instead of “independence” of 
the type the Communists advocate. 

In New Guinea, two members of the United 
Nations Committee on Decolonization, Mr. 
Natwar Singh of India and D. Mohied-Din 
Nabavi of Iran toured the territory recently 
and approached members of the newly 
elected House of Assembly to get them to 
agitate for immediate independence. The 
members told them to get out of town in a 
hurry and then all the indigenous members 
of the House joined in introducing a resolu- 
tion stating that they wanted no advice from 
outside on what their future political status 
would be; they were perfectly capable of de- 
ciding it themselves. The resolution was 
passed unanimously. 


REDS FRUSTRATED 


Frustrated as they have been by these po- 
litical reactions, the Communists have re- 
sorted to infiltration and subversion by naval 
patrols and cultural methods. For months, 
the Russian Navy's Hydrographic Service has 
stationed the 125 foot survey ship Amper- 
metr off the entrance to Apra Harbor, the 
large and powerful U.S. Naval base and com- 
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mercial Port of Guam. The ship cruises back 
and forth along the breakwater but never 
crosses the 3-mile limit. The Ampermetr is 
a fishing trawler type with no fishing gear 
in sight. Neither are there elaborate an- 
tennas and other communications gear obvi- 
ously on deck. 

It is clear, however, that the Ampermetr 
knows everything that goes in and out of 
Guam and is listening to everything it can 
on the radios. Other Russian trawlers cruise 
the Pacific, but none have taken up such a 
blatant patrol station. 

In the cultural field, the Russian Embassy 
in New Zealand is sending a monthly supply 
of Russian propaganda films to the newly in- 
dependent State of Western Samoa. Half of 
them go to the main library in Apia for free 
showing to the public. The other half go as 
@ personal gift to Malietoa, the Head of State, 
who is a moving buff, and gives big dinner 
parties followed by movies. A recent movie 
which he showed was a Czech production 
entitled, Island of Freedom,” which gives a 
syrupy version of life in Cuba today. 

The Russian Communist interest in the 
Pacific island area has only recently devel- 
oped. The first sign was an article in Miro- 
vaya Ekonomika I Mezhdunarodnyye Otnos- 
meniya in 1960 which said, “The Soviet 
Union demands that 1965 should become the 
year of the establishment of liberty and in- 
dependence for all the peoples in colonial 
slavery. 

“The struggle against colonialism in 
Oceania has a protracted and stubborn char- 
acter. Apart from their political and eco- 
nomic interests, a large part in the policies 
of the colonizers is played by strategic ideas; 
the numerous islands spread out over huge 
expanses of the greatest ocean on the globe 
are marvelous natural sites for nuclear 
rocket bases. * * * The territories have 
various masters, but the situation of their 
peoples is similar—they suffer from lack of 
political rights, illiteracy, poverty, and mass 
epidemics.” 

FIJI STRIKE 


In Aziya I Afrika Segodnya in 1964, a 
writer said the British in Fiji were trying to 
cover the rusty nails of exploitation with the 
figleaf of talk about the civilizing role of the 
European. He found little comfort for com- 
munism except that the first strike in the 
history of the islands took place in Fiji a 
few years ago. He concluded that “the fight 
is not yet over. The islands of Fiji have 
suffered too long under the colonial yoke. 
The time of liberation is approaching.” 

The Russian expert on trusteeship terri- 
tories, Malakhovskiy, has written a book on 
the alleged iniquities of colonial administra- 
tion of Pacific islands people. He has 
searched the literature on each island in an 
effort to find some sign of revolt and has 
had to settle for accounts of religious move- 
ments, such as the 1964 cargo cult in New 
Guinea which wanted Lyndon Johnson as 
its leader, of local political campaigns, and 
of public meetings which supported meas- 
ures of self-government. 

He even complains that the 160 descend- 
ants of the Bounty mutineers on Pitcairn 
have certain governmental, educational, 
postal, and similar matters handled for them 
by the Governor of Fiji. This had its echo 
recently in the U.N. Committee on Decolo- 
nization which solemnly reported that the 
British did not keep an administrator on 
Pitcairn and therefore the committee 
couldn't complain about him. (The Pitcairn- 
ers elect their own magistrates.) 

The Communist Chinese have not shown 
their hand yet in the Pacific Islands but they 
are keenly aware of the great value of this 
area to Western democracies and will cer- 
tainly step up their attention and attacks. 
They have propaganda broadcasts aimed at 
the region and are reported to have used 
them to invite applications for scholarships 
for study in Red China. 
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The value of the Pacific Islands area to the 
Western powers is partly military. Guam, as 
America’s part of the Far East is and must 
be a major U.S. mlitary base. The overseas 
navy of France is headquartered in New 
Caledonia and shows itself frequently in 
Pacific Island ports. 

There are five jet airstrips in the Pacific 
Islands. There is now a Polaris submarine 
base in Guam. The Pacific Missile Range 
runs through the center of the area. When 
further military or naval action by Western 
powers is wished it will encounter no political 
obstacles in the area. 


MAJOR VALUE 


However, the major value to the Western 
democratic powers is political. Here, in the 
Pacific, it has been proven that economically 
underdeveloped regions can get technical 
assistance and support from democracies to 
develop into self-reliant economies and self- 
governing political units, with education 
and opportunity for their young men and 
women. 

The new nations of Africa and southeast 
Asia can look at this success and compare 
it with the economic cataclysms which they 
have endured when with independence, the 
technicians from the industrial countries left 
and the economy ground to a halt. 

They can compare the Pacific’s free politi- 
cal climate of secret ballot, multiple political 
parties, and independent court systems with 
Communist-dominated new nations in which 
yoters are herded to the polls by soldiers and 
given a ballot with a single party or slate of 
candidates, and where judges are jailed by 
the head of the state when they hand down 
a decision he dislikes. 

As long as economic and social progress 
continue in the Pacific Islands and once- 
backward people continue to attain and 
maintain a freedom, dignity and a decent 
life, these islands are a threat to the Commu- 
nists. They demonstrate to non-Western 
peoples that the Communist route is degrad- 
ing, decadent and destructive of their true 
goals of personal liberty and self-govern- 
ment. 

One very simple example of the value of 
the resulting freedom of movement which 
immeasurably assists the United States and 
her allies is to be found in an American sci- 
entific program for observation of a solar 
eclipse in the South Pacific on May 30, this 
year. The eclipse was visible along a nar- 
row, 8,000-mile corridor. A dozen U.S. sci- 
entific teams observed from the islands Aitu- 
taki, Manuae and Rarotonga, in the Cook 
Islands, which are New Zealand territories. 
The observers used a Nike rocket, a balloon 
and four jet aircraft. 

In spite of the professed love for pure sci- 
ence of the Russians, arrangements for our 
military and atomic energy scientists to op- 
erate from their influenced areas range from 
the difficult to the impossible. 


THE CATALYST 


The catalyst in achieving this level of 
democratic political institutions and social 
and economic progress has been the South 
Pacific Commission—a small, relatively 
little known international body which has 
no connection with the United Nations. The 
members are Australia, France, Great Britain, 
New Zealand, the United States and Western 
Samoa. 

It has responsibility for advancing the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the territories in 
the Pacific region. Its geographical jurisdic- 
tion stretches from the Northern Marianas, 
less than a thousand miles from Japan in 
the north, to New Guinea off the coast of 
Australia in the south and from the Palau 
Islands some 500 miles from the Philippines 
in the west to Pitcairn Island, some 6,000 
miles to the east. 

The Commission provides the 17 territories 
with technical help in such fields as health, 
education, boatbuilding, library develop- 
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ment, language teaching, plant and animal 
quarantine, community development, estab- 
lishment of cooperatives, food and nutrition, 
banana and copra marketing, fisheries devel- 
opment, and research in problems, diseases 
and resources peculiar to the Pacific Islands. 

It does this on a budget which would be 
laughed out of a United Nations committee 
room—tless than $1 million a year. It does 
not pass out any of these funds as foreign 
aid or as grants or gifts. It provides expert 
technical help to teach the people of the 
territories to help themselves. From the 
standpoint of the United States alone, the 
South Pacific Commission, sets a pattern 
which can be admired as a financial model 
for international organizations. 

The United States pay 20 percent of the 
total, compared with more than 50 percent 
in international bodies spending many hun- 
dreds of times the South Pacific Commission 
budget. 

Through the South Pacific Commission, 
the people of the Pacific islands are deciding 
what kind of social and economic and health 
developments they want. They are engag- 
ing in a type of international self-govern- 
ment which matches their national self- 
government within the framework of their 
affiliation with metropolitan democratic na- 
tions of the Western Alliance. In so doing, 
they are frustrating Communist political 
and military aims. The Western Powers can 
be grateful that among these people the 
sincerity, honesty, and good will of the 
democratic nations are recognized and appre- 
ciated. 


LETTER TO THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF HAVANA 


Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I am sure it will have interest for 
the Members, I am going to read to the 
House a letter which I wrote a week ago 
to the Secretary of State. 

The letter reads as follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 8, 1966. 
Hon. DEAN RUSK, 
Secretary of State, 
Department of State, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: I am greatly con- 
cerned by a news story published by the St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat on January 24, 1966, 
under the byline of Mr. Edward O’Brien, the 
Globe’s Washington bureau chief, reporting 
a proposal that the U.S. Government shall 
subsidize the Castro-Communist University 
of Havana, through the United Nations. 

The story states that an agency of the 
United Nations contemplates giving Cuba 
$3,100,000, of which $2 million will go to 
the technological faculty of Havana Univer- 
sity. This agency of Communist higher edu- 
cation is reported to be headed by Russian 
and Cuban military personnel. The article 
states that students eligible for training 
must be either Communist Party members or 
members of the Cuban militia. The train- 
ing to be subsidized is in the field of com- 
puters, electronics, radar, and military com- 
munications. 

The story also noted that representatives 
of 82 Communist Parties in 3 continents 
met in Havana recently to organize a more 
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unified effort for the subversion of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, Asia, and Africa. Contribu- 
tions to this U.N. fund are strictly voluntary 
and two of the designated primary targets 
for the proposed subversion—Brazil and 
Paraguay—have already objected to this 
U.N. program for aid to Communist Cuba. 

I would greatly appreciate a statement of 
what efforts, if any, the Department of State 
is making to block the use of U.S. taxpayers’ 
funds for this purpose, in line with our na- 
tional policy on Cuba. This is of particular 
interest in my district. Your prompt and 
full reply on this matter will be very much 
appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Wm. L. DICKINSON. 


Mr. Speaker, as of today, I have re- 
ceived no reply whatsoever to this letter. 
I think this matter is so important to the 
American people—and the action of the 
United Nations so contrary to our de- 
clared foreign policy with respect to 
Cuba—that strong action by the State 
Department is imperative. 

I do not think this is a partisan mat- 
ter and I bespeak the support of members 
of both parties in getting needed action 
from the Department of State. 


URBAN RENEWAL LACKS 
COMPASSION 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, compas- 
sion should be a basic ingredient of any 
agency or association dealing with hu- 
man beings. 

Unfortunately, the Federal Govern- 
ment is so large, so remote, so complex, 
so centralized, so compartmentalized, 
that it seldom recognizes or appreciates 
the needs or wishes of the individual cit- 
izen. If the Federal Government were 
to get into the clothing business, and it 
might, it would probably fashion and 
fabricate a suit of clothes which would 
fit everyone. No individual would want 
to wear such a suit, 

The Urban Renewal Agency, a bureau 
of the Federal Government, has again 
demonstrated that it lacks consideration, 
understanding, and compassion. Al- 
though Urban Renewal may provide a 
necessary vehicle for slum clearance in 
deteriorating. metropolitan areas, it 
should try to remember that it is dealing 
with human beings and not just with 
derelict buildings or slums. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
an editorial by F. K. “Pete” Arthur, of 
the Monterey Peninsula Herald, a news- 
paper in Monterey, Calif., which tells a 
pathetic story and points up the tragic 
failure of federally controlled agencies to 
have compassion for people whom they 
are paid to serve. 

The spectacle of legally removing an 
elderly couple from their home of 42 
years, practically in straitjackets, and 
forcibly detaining them until their home 
could be demolished is not the only way 
this could have been handled. It may be 
the bureaucratic way; it is not the com- 
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passionate way; it is not my kind of 
American way. 


CALLOUSNESS IN URBAN RENEWAL—TIME FOR 
CHANGE 


The latest chapter in the sad history of 
urban renewal in Monterey reflects credit on 
no one—least of all on the Urban Renewal 
Agency itself. 

We have seen, in the past week, the per- 
fectly legal dispossession of an elderly couple 
who had fought the good fight and lost. 
When they tried to get back into their home 
of 42 years, illegally, they were thrown out 
again, legally. 

We can only presume that it also was quite 
legal for urban renewal to bulldoze the home 
into rubble immediately, so that there could 
be no further show of sentimentality or de- 
fiance of big Government on the part of its 
longtime owners, 

Legally, we are sure that everything is in 
order. The rule book of urban renewal obvi- 
ously has no subsection on human values, at 
least as such values were applied to the 
Patanias. 

This may be all right for the big slum clear- 
ance projects in the big cities, although hu- 
man values should be the same everywhere. 
But Monterey's urban renewal will force only 
a relatively few families into lodgings else- 
where. It primarily is designed to clear out a 
lot of old, falling-down buildings, too few of 
which have yet felt the bulldozer’s gentle 
touch, and then build anew. 

That seems, in fact, to be the chief fault 
of our particular version of urban renewal. 
It has been around for 8 years or more, and 
what has happened constructively? 

Well, there’s a restaurant and shop which 
might even win an award in a Tokyo edition 
of Sunset magazine, but which hardly fits 
the concept of Old Monterey. 

Otherwise, what? Otherwise nothing ex- 
cept vacant lots and parking lots, with more 
to come. 

We've heard a lot of whistling in the dark 
about how wonderful it all will be. The 
plain fact is that the original dream of a 
strong commercial complex which would an- 
chor the redevelopment to a major depart- 
ment store—and thus return to the tax rolls 
some of the long-deteriorated business base— 
is a bubble long since pricked. 

But this, we submit, is not the main point. 

Monterey has lived with this sort of grow- 
ing frustration for many months. In fact, 
we now face still another switch in financing 
for the remote control developers by still an- 
other merger and, presumably, still more 
months of nothing happening. 

What concerns us most is that urban re- 
newal doesn't need the Patania property to- 
day, tomorrow, or in the foreseeable future. 
Throwing them out and then—in a fit of 
pique—bulldozing down their house is symp- 
tomatic of the callous, highhanded approach 
of urban renewal to human and public rela- 
tions. 

We think it time for the good citizens 
who comprise the urban renewal agency to 
rid themselves of a staff with no more feeling 
for basic ethics than it has demonstrated, 
no more ability to construct rather than to 
destroy, and no more willingness to try to 
understand the importance of human values. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ODIN 
LANGEN 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
an address. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, the gentleman from Minnesota, 
the Honorable Opin Lancen, recently ap- 
peared in Fargo, N. Dak., before that 
city’s annual Farm Forum. What he 
had to say is of significance and interest 
to all Americans in general and to our 
rural population in particular. 

The distinguished gentleman from 
Minnesota has a long and solid back- 
ground in agriculture that started when 
he was an active and successful farmer 
in the northwestern corner of his State. 
Opin Lancen was associated with the na- 
tional farm program in his home county 
for 15 years and served as local chair- 
man for the Production and Marketing 
Administration. During his years in the 
Minnesota State Legislature he served 
on the agriculture committee. 

His background, knowledge, and in- 
terest in agriculture has served him well 
since coming to Washington, and he now 
renders yeoman service on the House Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee on Agricul- 
ture. The minority members of this 
body also recognized his leadership quali- 
ties by choosing him as chairman of the 
Republican task force on agriculture, a 
group that has developed many new 
ideas and concepts in the struggle to 
maintain rural America as a potent force 
in our society. The task force proposal 
to set up a U.S. World Food Study Com- 
mission added a new dimension in world 
food planning that recognizes the key 
role that the American farmer plays in 
this Nation’s position as an international 
power, and of including him as a full 
partner in the plans.. But, I would like 
you to have the benefit of the words of 
Opin LANGEN on the subject, and there- 
fore I insert his address to the annual 
Fargo Farm Forum as a part of the 
RECORD: 

TALK BY CONGRESSMAN ODIN LANGEN, SEVENTH 
DISTRICT, MINNESOTA, AT FARGO FARM 
FORUM, FEBRUARY 4, 1966 
It is with a real sense of pride and satis- 

faction that I attempt to share a few humble 

observations with this most distinguished 
audience this afternoon. I am sure my 
pride and satisfaction has been greatly 
generated by, first, the number of very dis- 
tinguished participants who have preceded 
me on the program during the past 2 days. 

But probably more important is the signifi- 

cance of the subject that has been assigned 

to me, namely, food and the Agricultural 

Act of 1965. Permit me to compliment the 

Fargo Forum and all of those who have 

been instrumental in arranging for this most 

important meeting as well as all those who 

are in attendance. I know that it takes a 

great deal of doing on the part of everyone 

to make a meeting such as this a success. 

In my humble opinion, outside of the war 
in Vietnam, there probably is no subject 
presently being considered in Washington 
that is of greater significance to the Red 
River Valley and every farming community 
in this Nation, than that of our Nation’s 
ability to produce food and its relation to 
the economic future of agriculture. As we 
shall see during this brief discussion, even 
the conflict in Vietnam and the war clouds 
that threaten the future of every nation 
around the world might well be substan- 
tially affected by the policies practiced in 
connection with meeting food needs and 
agricultural problems that confront not 
only this Nation but every food-producing 
area throughout the world. 
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Frankly, the American farmer holds the 
key to this Nation’s strength that can un- 
lock the doors that hide hunger, poverty, 
and political strife around the world. The 
major economic and political advantage the 
United States enjoys over the major world 
powers is our ability to produce food in 
ample supply. 

An ample supply of food is a persuasive 
tool in the pursuit of peace. It is a major 
weapon in deterring aggression and main- 
taining our superior defensive posture. By 
contrast, the weakest link in the Communist 
chain for controlling the world is their lack 
of ability to produce adequate supplies of 
food and the knowledge that American agri- 
culture can and will out-produce them at 
any given time. So let me very hurriedly 
get to the subject, namely, food and the Ag- 
ricultural Act of 1965. 

I should take a few brief moments to talk 
about the Agricultural Act of 1965 to begin 
with. And this in itself is no small assign- 
ment, because this act was a major piece of 
legislation during last session, and I hold in 
my hand a copy of the bill, which indicates 
that it is a bill that is 45 pages long and 
deals with 8 different titles, namely, 
dairy, wool, feed grains, cotton, wheat, crop- 
land adjustment, and other miscellaneous 
items. I hold in my hand another document 
published by the Department of Agriculture, 
and I note that it takes 38 pages to properly 
identify the regulations of the ACP section of 
our program alone. Consequently, it can be 
seen that were I to take the time to describe 
in detail each one of these sections of the 
bill and related regulations, we might well be 
here far into the night. Many of them have 
already been identified for you, and many of 
you are well acquainted with the various 
provisions, and so I shall, in the interest of 
time and convenience, identify the program 
at this point only briefly. 

First of all, the farmer will plant and har- 
vest under the confines of the Food and 
Agricultural Act of 1965, passed last year: 
That means he faces a 4-year program which 
continues the feed grains program essen- 
tially as it was; he will grow cotton under a 
one-price program and raise wool under a 
continuation of the National Wool Act, with 
a 2-cent increase in the support price; will 
produce milk for fluid consumption without 
having to produce surplus milk in order to 
preserve his individual participation in the 
market. The leasing of tobacco acreages will 
be continued. A new soil bank type of pro- 
gram is available and he will grow wheat 
under a certificate program * * * the wheat 
grower will find full parity for wheat that 
is used here at home, about 45 percent of 
the crop, with the next 35 percent of his 
crop under export certificates of an unknown 
value, and the remaining 20 percent of his 
crop at a price of about $1.25 a bushel. In 
other words, the farmer will continue busi- 
ness as usual under essentially the same pro- 
grams he has had in recent years. The 
farmer will further find that his income and 
his plans will be fully controlled by the De- 
partment of Agriculture for at least 4 more 
years. No matter what the needs of the 
Nation may be, or the food requirements of 
the rest of the world, the American farmer 
will have to wait until Washington gives 
him permission to change the procedures 
under which he is currently held by farm 
legislation. 

The Secretary of Agriculture, while testi- 
fying last year before the House Agriculture 
Committee, said the new farm legislation 
had as one of its main purposes “to 
strengthen farm income, which, in this most 
prosperous time is far from adequate.” This, 
of course, should indeed be the purpose of 
any good farm program. It is interesting to 
note that the Secretary should make this 
point, since the wording of the present farm 
bill is such that he controls to a great ex- 
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tent just how much the farmer will receive 
for his commodities. 

Again, let me refer to the copy of the bill 
that I have here in my hand. I find 108 in- 
stances in which the determination has been 
left to the Secretary, of how the program 
shall be administered. Language like “such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary deter- 
mines” appears consistently throughout 
every section of the bill. 

If our feed grain farmers do a little cal- 
culating, for instance, on their prospects for 
the coming year, they will come up with 
some startling and disheartening figures. 
The elimination of his privilege to receive a 
diversion payment for the first 20 percent 
of his diverted acreage results in a reduction 
of almost $4 an acre, when compared to last 
year. Should he decide to divert 50 percent 
of his crop, he still ends up with a reduction 
of over a dollar an acre from last year's in- 
come, According to the latest editions of the 
Farmer-Stockman publication, farmers can 
expect to lose an average of $3 per base acre 
under the 1965 feed grains program. Quot- 
ing figures provided by the Grain Sorghum 
Producers Association, the Farmer-Stockman 
says that some farmers with proven high 
yields may lose up to $10 an acre. 

However, there are other ways your Gov- 
ernment controls income. During the past 
few months we've seen numerous announce- 
ments from the Department of Agriculture 
telling us about future sales of such com- 
modities as wheat, corn and other feed grains 
by the Commodity Credit Corporation. The 
Secretary has said the sales are made to hold 
down prices. Now, I’m a bit puzzled by these 
sales announcements of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. Remember that the 
Commodity Credit Corporation was set up 
by the Congress as a tool to stabilize, sup- 
port and protect farm income. 

Just how far the Department has gone in 
flouting the will of Congress is reflected by 
the Secretary's testimony last year before the 
House Agriculture Committee, when he ad- 
mitted that the Commodity Credit purposely 
sold stocks in order to move prices down in 
order to make the programs work. I have 
always been of the opinion, when prices went 
up, the programs had worked. This action 
by the Corporation is further puzzling and 
almost ridiculous from the standpoint of 
their own dealings. I can’t ever recall hear- 
ing of a grain dealer who telegraphed his fu- 
ture sales by stating in advance that they're 
going to sell several million bushels of a cer- 
tain commodity, thereby making sure that 
the price drops prior to the sale, and assur- 
ing themselves of a lower price. Each an- 
nouncement of such sales in advance has re- 
sulted in substantial drops in the market. 
It’s my feeling that if the Department had 
done nothing more but quit talking about 
their proposed CCC sales, prices would have 
been affected to a much lesser degree. 

I was interested in a note in the Wall 
Street Journal last year, in which that pub- 
lication stated that grain merchants figure 
the price of corn would have hit $1.60 a 
bushel last spring instead of $1.39, but for 
big Government sales. That’s a 21-cent-a- 
bushel difference. Our House Minority Task 
Force on Agriculture, of which I have the 
privilege of serving as chairman, did some 
research into the effects on income caused by 
the sale of CCC stock at the wrong times. 
For instance, we discovered that in the 1961— 
62 marketing year, the income from the sales 
of corn would have been $370 million higher, 
had it not been for CCC sales of nearly a bil- 
lion bushels. Spring wheat producers have 
certainly experienced the very same results 
during recent months and weeks, and a good 
many million dollars might well have ac- 
erued to them, had it not been for these 
Commodity Credit sales. 

Of course, agriculture isn't alone in the 
price-fixing affairs of this Government. Alu- 
minum, copper, and steel companies have 
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also felt the hot breath of Government in 
flooding markets with surplus stocks to con- 
trol prices. Uncle Sam has displayed a tragic 
willingness to whip you into line if you at- 
tempt to operate on a sound business basis. 
The effects of such Government actions as 
CCC sales, restrictive regulations, have had 
the effect of weakening the marketplace and 
reducing market prices. Further, USDA 
economists estimate that a further weaken- 
ing will take place in 1966. And while they 
point to an increased farm income, this fact 
has resulted from larger Government pay- 
ments. 

It is good to note that market prices for 
Uvestock are at a level to discourage the 
Government from meddling in that industry. 
It could have been different, of course, if past 
meat import policies had been continued. 
As my colleague in Congress from a meat- 
producing State, the Honorable Bon DoLE, of 
Kansas, said recently: “In view of efforts to 
control wheat prices, one can well imagine 
what administrative leaders might be doing 
today if they had an inventory of beef and 
pork in their food stockpile. Hogs have been 
bringing 124 percent of parity. What a tar- 
get this would be for price controllers.” 

Let us take a bold look over what has hap- 
pened over the past number of years to the 
farm income picture. For purposes of com- 
parison, let us consider the last 10 years, be- 
tween 1955 and 1965. The average market 
prices for wheat dropped 65 cents a bushel 
and for corn dropped 26 cents a bushel dur- 
ing the last 10 years. With such drops in the 
marketplace, just how does income increase 
at all? 

You get a clue when you look at Govern- 
ment payments. During the same 10-year 
period, Government payments increased by 
$1.9 billion while net farm income went up 
$1.65 billion or $250 million less than Gov- 
ernment payments increased. It’s a revela- 
tion that indicates that any increase in farm 
income is due to Government payments. 
Under existing farm laws and the Agricul- 
ture Department practices, this seems to 
be the only way that farm income can 
rise. Every action taken recently relating 
to grain has been for the purpose of lower- 
ing market prices. 

Using the same 10 years for comparison, 
we also learn that farm production expenses 
have increased over 35 percent while cash re- 
ceipts increased only 26 percent. Now, you 
don’t have to be a mathematician to realize 
that the farmer's income was less spendable 
income. While this was going on, the Ameri- 
can consumer was paying the lowest percent 
of his income for food of any nation in the 
world. Following World War II, Americans 
spent 26 percent of their incomes on food, but 
in 1964 only 19 percent. If it had remained 
26 percent in 1964, American farmers would 
have realized an extra $30 billion in income. 
The farm share of the food dollar continues 
to decrease as well. Ten years ago, the share 
was 41 percent. It has now dropped a nickel 
to about 36 percent, while food costs them- 
selves kept rising, due to increases in the 
o of processing and selling on the retail 
evel. 

I was interested in the set of statistics 
submitted to the Congress last summer by 
the worthy speaker before me, Congressman 
PurcELL. Using figures from a study on “Food 
Costs and Farm Prices” conducted by thè 
House Committee on Agriculture, he noted 
that every economic index in the United 
States has gone up, except farm prices and 
farm income. As Mr. PuURrcELL pointed out, 
the gross national product, factory and pro- 
fessional wages, personal income, every other 
price index there is, all went up. My col- 
league explained how the farmer kept his 
head above water by going further into debt. 
Farm morgtages having gone up by more 
than $9 billion in the last 10 years. 

I enjoyed Mr. Purce.u’s analysis of the 
farmer’s realized net income. While it 
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showed a total of 12.9 billion in 1964, it 
shrinks to only 3.2 billion if you give the 
farmer a 5-percent return on the value of his 
farm assets, as is done for utilities and other 
businesses. What we've learned from all of 
this is that total farm income has remained 
almost constant for the past 10 years, while 
every other segment of the population reg- 
istered significant gains. 

About the only way any kind of increase 
can be shown is on a per farm basis. This 
is because there are 1,300,000 fewer farmers 
than there were 10 years ago, with 670,000 
less than 5 years ago. There are those who 
would encourage an even faster reduction in 
the number of farms. This can mean only 
further economic distress for every com- 
munity and business endeavor in a rural 
area, and should be slowed down, not 
promoted, by Government price fixing. 

I have recited these rather discouraging in- 
come figures because of their relationship to 
American agriculture in the future—and so 
now, what about the future? 

It seems that we are approaching a period 
of time when we shall certainly see the U.S. 
farmer asked to increase his production 
through various means in order to help feed 
a hungry world and an expanding popula- 
tion at home. On the surface, this should 
mean that the American farmer will be the 
first to benefit when that call goes out for 
more food. But unfortunately, the farmer 
may be written out of the whole deal by the 
fine print and the controls that are inherent 
in present programs, and, as we have seen 
earried out during the past several years. 
Therefore, the immediate future is one of 
uncertainty due to a number of reasons. 

The effects of the Vietnam war, uncertain 
as they are, must obviously be contemplated. 
History has told us that war has the effect of 
increasing the domestic use of food. This is 
exemplified by World War II when we saw a 
dramatic 72-percent increase in the dis- 
appearance of wheat between 1942 and 1944. 
This I can personally attest to, having been 
the county chairman of a PMA committee 
at that time. I can readily recall that in 
1940 and 1941 we were struggling almost 
desperately trying to find room in which to 
store surplus wheat and feed grains. In the 
summer of 1944, we were conducting meet- 
ings around the county offering a 30-cent- 
a-bushel bonus for all. wheat that might be 
delivered, even if it involved sweeping out 
the granaries. This was after all restrictions 
had been removed, prices had gone up sub- 
stantially, and American agriculture was 
geared to full production. Many of you re- 
member this as I do, I am sure. 

The situation today is, of course, much 
different, and we are not contemplating a 
global war. However, it is interesting to 
project these figures and learn the surpris- 
ing fact that if we were to see a similar dis- 
appearance in our supplies today we would 
find that by August of 1968 we would have 
exhausted completely our supply of wheat 
and feed grains, including the necessary re- 
serves. This is pure speculation, of course. 

Experts tell us that some of the future 
demand for American foodstuffs is coming 
now, not later. India, for example, is ex- 
pected to need an extra 5 to 6 million tons 
of wheat, and to supply it the United States 
would completely wipe out its surplus and 
dip into precious reserves. So American ag- 
riculture takes the center stage in a political, 
economic, and strategic worldwide struggle. 

While his greatest efforts may not be re- 
quired until later, the American farmer lit- 
erally finds himself in the spotlight right 
now. There is one sure fact, accepted by al- 
most every authority on the subject—a world 
food shortage is coming, and the United 
States must play an important role in al- 
leviating it. But from that point on, even 
experts are ing in the dark for answers 
to questions and indications of directions we 
must take. 
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So the first order of business is to deter- 
mine the American farmer’s role in the plan- 
ning and execution of a realistic world food 
plan. To accomplish this, there has been es- 
tablished a Minority Task Force on Agricul- 
ture. They have submitted a proposal for a 
World Food Study Commission that specif- 
ically includes the farmer as an integral part 
of all planning activity. Our plan which is 
now before the Congress in the form of a 
bill, considers American agriculture as a full 
partner, and not merely an industry which 
will be told what and when to produce. Our 
purpose is to make sure that rural America 
enjoys a needed economic vitality as a result 
of its ability and efforts to feed a hungry na- 
tion and world. 

The theory of solving a world food crisis 
in the light of also improving the economic 
outlook for U.S, agriculture is unique in some 
circles of our Government, but I believe it 
is the only sound course of action. There is 
a glimmer of hope, however, because a few of 
the people who will be influential in world 
food studies are beginning to hear our mes- 
sage. The reason they are beginning to hear 
it is because the American farmer himself has 
started to ask questions. 

The suggested commission would give the 
farmer and all segments of the economy a 
voice, including bipartisan representation 
from government, plus representatives from 
industry, agribusiness, farm organizations, 
teachers, and specialists from land-grant col- 
leges and universities, farm production or- 
ganizations and shipping interests. We are 
hopeful that such an organization can be put 
into operation in the very near future while 
there is still adequate time to formulate a 
comprehensive plan and provide answers to 
the myriads of questions regarding world 
food needs, 

Some of these questions are, and I shall 
mention but a few—for instance, we need to 
know just what the world food needs actual- 
ly are. It would be folly to send millions of 
bushels of wheat to a country where the pop- 
ulation doesn’t normally eat wheat. In other 
words, we need a close look at the eating 
habits of the various nations and the nutri- 
tional needs. We need to know about the 
storage and refrigeration problems. It would 
be useless to send beef to a nation that has 
no means of modern refrigeration. 

We need to know how the food is to be 
transported, what effects diverting U.S. 
shipping to world food needs would 
have on normal trade. We need to 
know how our commodities are to be 
processed and where; if flour is what is 
needed, it accomplishes little to ship grain 
to a nation that cannot process it. -Will the 
recipient nation have needed docking, port 
and transportation facilities? We must ex- 
plore the question of just how much food 
the United States can provide and what 
other nations can provide. 

We need to explore the plans to develop 
agriculture in other nations, so that this does 
not become a permanent program of supply- 
ing the world with food while exhausting our 
own supplies here at home. The crisis will 
get worse, if a plan to develop agriculture in 
other nations isn’t an integral part of our 
effort. 

In this respect, Mr. William Hewitt, chair- 
man of the Deere Co., noted last December 
that in Asia, Africa, and Latin America, in- 
creases in farm production have come largely 
through expansion of cultivated land areas. 
However, in the last decade, Asia has become 
one of the most land-scarce regions with 
India one of the most vulnerable. India, 
Pakistan, and China, with well over one-third 
of the world’s population, have little new 
land that can be brought under cultivation 
readily. Africa and Latin America also are 
beginning to face productive land limits. 

Ultimately, the less-developed countries 
must raise their agricultural yields per acre, 
but it will be done with difficulty, and will 
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take lots of time, which the world does not 
have in the face of the rising population. 
Thus the key agricultural areas, particularly 
North America and Western Europe, must 
provide an increasing proportion of the 
world’s food supplies in the critical periods 
of the 1970's. As Hewitt points out, the 
world has reached a turning point in land 
availability and use. He points out that the 
United States harvested an almost constant 
350 million acres between 1920 and 1955. 
But increased yields and other production 
adjustments have resulted in a reduction of 
50 to 60 million acres in the total lands 
harvested in the years since 1955. 

It is significant, however, that U.S. pro- 
duction cannot indefinitely keep up with 
world and domestic demands, so other plans 
must be formulated. So in the very near 
future we will be called upon to produce 
more food. Now, this may seem like a rather 
strange statement, in view of the fact that 
the 1965 farm bill provides for a land retire- 
ment program with estimates that would 
retire some additional 40 million acres of 
productive farmland. 

We also need to know whether our pro- 
duction and distribution of food to some 
nations may cause them to neglect their own 
agriculture. Some claim that our ship- 
ments under Public Law 480 have tended to 
cause that very condition. The Public Law 
480 sales and giveaway program is expiring, 
and the U.S. World Food Study Commission 
we suggest could well provide the answers we 
need about that program, concerning its 
value, the methods of using foreign cur- 
rencies and the like. If some of the charges 
that shipments under Public Law 480 often 
ate up the cash markets for foodstuffs are 
correct, we should know, so that a repeti- 
tion can be avoided in the expanding world 
food plans. We need to know something 
about the effect that sales and larger distri- 
bution of food throughout the world would 
have on the world market, because to a 
very large degree agriculture would become 
more dependent upon a world market for its 
income. 

We need to know where the Communist 
nations fit into the world food plans. Are 
we to ship foodstuffs to Communist nations, 
only to discover later that the same nation 
takes our food and passes it on to another 
country, taking full credit for the benevolent 
transaction? It is most imperative that we 
exercise caution in the shipment of food- 
stuffs to Communist nations, lest we 
strengthen their military posture and their 
aggressive desires that today threaten the 
world. I could go on and on, as there are 
hundreds of these questions that need 
answering. 

Congress, the American producer and the 
consumer need to have these answers, but I 
still haven't raised the most important ques- 
tion; namely, what is going to happen to 
farm income in the fulfillment of such pro- 
grams? Recognizing that we have already 
established a precedent in the wheat program 
of selling agricultural commodities to for- 
eign countries at something less than one- 
half of what we consider to be parity prices, 
if the attitude of the Federal Government is 
going to be one of attempting to hold prices 
down to the lowest possible level as has been 
evidenced by the continuation of Commod- 
ity Credit sales * * * even more disturb- 
ing is the fact that the present budget just 
presented to the Congress again effects a 
larger reduction in the appropriation for 
agriculture than any one of the other de- 
partments, and in some very essential fields 
when related to the potential future farm 
income. 

On Monday of this week, I had occasion to 
hear and interrogate the Secretary of the 
Treasury as well as the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, while they explained 
to us how they expected that the food-for- 


peace program was going to be greatly ex- 
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panded during the coming fiscal year, and 
at the same time cost less money. Now, 
quite obviously, this can mean only one 
thing, and that is that the American farmer 
is going to receive less money for the prod- 
uct that he has produced. If it doesn’t, 
then this, of course, becomes a pretty fancy 
mathematical gimmick designed for budget 
purposes only which isn’t unique as far as 
this year’s budget is concerned. 

But there are even more disturbing reflec- 
tions relating to this subject. 

In the January 14 Kiplinger Agricultural 
Newsletter, reference is made that the Pres- 
ident’s state of the Union message mentioned 
nothing for farmers but did make a play for 
a worldwide attack on hunger. The Kiplinger 
Letter goes on to say that there will be no 
farm message from the White House to Con- 
gress this year, but that the foreign aid mes- 
sage will take its place. 

Just as significant was an article I noted 
in a Minneapolis paper of last week, which 
indicated that Senator MonpaAte, of Minne- 
sota, was ready to introduce legislation that 
America’s food-for-peace program be pat- 
terned to the needs of hungry nations and 
not to those of surplus-plagued U.S. farmers. 
The conclusion is that there is a definite 
shift to a world food policy and away from 
farm policy. The feeling is that farm pro- 
grams will not be run in relation to what the 
farmer needs but in relation to world food 
plans. 

While I believe that solving of world food 
problems is of tremendous importance, I can- 
not subscribe to the theory that U.S. agri- 
culture should merely follow along behind, 
or that we can accomplish this goal by con- 
tinuous suggestions that would pay the 
farmer less for production, 

Doesn’t it seem kind of strange that Ameri- 
can agriculture is now being asked to pro- 
duce food for foreign nations at one-half 
price, which is the case in wheat? Now, I 
don’t imagine anybody would even suggest 
that processors ought to cut their price, or 
that the transportation industry should cut 
its rates in order to help feed the world. 

I doubt yery much that the manufacturers 
would look with much favor on a plan to 
produce for less cost the products that the 
farmer needs, such as machinery or fertilizer 
or any of the many other items that go into 
the operation of a farm, in order that we 
might be able to produce cheaper food for 
the world. By the same token, can we ex- 
pect that the American consumer is going 
to pay s price so high for the percentage of 
the product that he purchases that he will 
carry all of the profit and most of the ex- 
pense that’s involved in producing this much 
greater volume of food, such as the wheat 
program now does? 

It is already a known fact that most of 
the nations where the greatest food needs 
are being experienced today do not have the 
money with which to buy these food products 
from the United States at prices that pre- 
vail here. And so, quite obviously, either 
these extra moneys are going to have to come 
out of the pockets of the American consum- 
ers or taxpayers, or else the farmers will 
lose the additional income. I for one believe 
that the American farmer is deserving of 
better income considerations. And unless 
we do, we are merely designing a blueprint 
for the complete extinction of rural areas 
such as the Red River Valley. 

It is for this reason that the American 
farmer must be a full partner in these future 
plans. He must share the economic: gains 
to be experienced through the production 
of more food, or the plans to feed a hungry 
world could well fail for lack of vision. 

I submit that the proposed U.S. World 
Food Study Commission can supply the an- 
swer to some of these questions, and offer 
a ray of hope to the American agriculture 
of tomorrow. 
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American agriculture doesn’t ask any spe- 
cial favors. All they ask is to be treated 
like one of the boys, a chance to share in 
America’s abundance on par with the rest 
of the Nation. In fact, the future can be 
bright indeed if we chart the course properly. 
To this end, the Commission is essential 
in determining how best food can serve the 
cause of peace, by relieving misery, strife, 
and the international dangers of a sick and 
hungry world. The willingness and the 
ability of American agriculture to do so 
should bring rewards of economic security, 
not only to them, but to the consumers, the 
taxpayers, and the Nation as well. 


SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM FOR 
CHILDREN 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a letter and telegrams. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the anaemia 
from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill for the purpose of 
making the special milk program for 
children permanent legislation. It is also 
for the purpose of assuring the school 
systems of the Nation and other appro- 
priate users of milk that there will be 
sufficient funds to carry out the purposes 
of the program. 

The special milk program for children 
is being used by approximately 92,000 
schools and other outlets throughout the 
United States as a means of improving 
the nutrition of approximately 16 million 
children. Further than this, the pro- 
gram provides a market of approxi- 
mately 1.6 billion pounds of fluid milk 
for dairy farmers. 

In terms of the importance of this pro- 
gram to the schoolchildren of Minne- 
sota, I wish to point out that the number 
of schools and other milk outlets partici- 
pating has risen from 1,360 in 1955 to 
2,841 in 1965. Milk consumption has 
risen from 21.8 million half pints in 1955 
to 77.3 million in 1965. These figures in 
themselves attest to the need for and 
acceptance of this program. 

In terms of its economic importance to 
the dairy industry, I would like to point 
out that in my Second Congressional Dis- 
trict, where there are nearly 32,000 
farms, a healthy dairy industry is par- 
ticularly important. Better than 70 per- 
cent of cash farm income in Minnesota, 
for example, is derived from the sale of 
livestock and livestock products. 

Dairying alone in 1959 contributed 
$259,077,000 to the economy of Minne- 
sota and $52,123,000 to the economy of 
the Second Congressional District. 

Mr. Speaker, the special milk program 
has been in operation since 1954. It has 
been highly successful. It represents a 
very small but important investment in 
our children. 

I do not like to question the motives of 
this administration or the Bureau of the 
Budget, but I cannot believe that the 
proposed budget cut for this program 
from $103 to $21 million for the next 
fiscal year is sound or responsible. 
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We are dealing with a budget of nearly 
$113 billion and it will probably run 
many billions more, judging from the 
experience of the past 5 years. In this 
budget, funds are allocated for the Great 
Society almost as though money were of 
no consequence. 

If the administration is seeking to save 
money, there are many obvious areas 
where slashes can be made without cur- 
tailing programs which have proved their 
worth to the American people. If the 
administration is looking for economy, 
the Congress can and should react in 
kind, but we should be selective where we 
make our cuts. Certainly, we should not 
feed the appetite of the Great Society at 
the expense of our children. 

I think the Congress should tell the 
American people that we are interested 
in the youth of this country; that we 
intend to make the special milk program 
permanent, and that we intend to pro- 
vide sufficient funds so that the program 
can grow with its needs. 

It is important we make our inten- 
tions known to the American people at 
this time, and that they be assured the 
special milk program will not be wiped 
off the books as indicated by the proposed 
budget for the 1966-67 fiscal year. 

The special milk program for children, 
unless extended, is scheduled to expire 
June 30, 1967. My bill, therefore, is 
designed to assure the American people 
that the special milk program for chil- 
dren will receive sufficient appropriations 
now and in the future, and that the pro- 
1 will be continued beyond June 30, 

There is further reason why it is im- 
portant for Congress to act now. Mr. 
Duane J. Mattheis, Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation in the State of Minnesota, has 
just written me to protest the planned 
cutbacks in both the school lunch and 
special milk programs in our State. Mr. 
Mattheis pointed out, however, that these 
cutbacks are not only being planned for 
the next fiscal year, they are being car- 
ried out now on funds Congress has al- 
ready made available for the special milk 
program. 

While Congress has appropriated $103 
million for the special milk program for 
this year, the Bureau of the Budget has 
instructed that expenditures for the year 
be held to $100 million. In order to com- 
ply, schools in Minnesota are finding 
their repayment claims reduced by an 
extra 5 percent. 

Such cutbacks were obviously not in- 
tended by Congress, nor should they be 
condoned as a necessity because of the 
war in Vietnam when all the money sup- 
posedly saved is simply being spent for 
other more questionable domestic pro- 
grams. There is plenty of fat that this 
administration could cut out of its Great 
Society spending without damaging an 
existing, worthwhile program for which 
Congress has already appropriated 
money. 

I wish to include the correspondence 
of Mr. Mattheis at this point in my re- 
marks, along with two telegrams and a 
letter from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture outlining the cutbacks. I also 
insert in the Record statistical matter 
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relating to the special milk program in 
the State of Minnesota: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 7, 1966. 
Hon. ANCHER NELSEN, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. NELSEN: During the last number 
of weeks we have reecived two telegrams and 
@ letter from the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture, copies of which are enclosed. 

Because of the many benefits that are pro- 
vided to our school chlidren under these 
programs and because of their contribution 
to the education, welfare, and health of the 
participants, I feel the lowering of payments 
to the schools will have a great detrimental 
effect on the school lunch and special milk 

in our State. 

There is also a discriminatory feature in 
the cutback of funds as outlined in the 
second telegram that I feel worthy of men- 
tion, I would be concerned about the admin- 
istrative arrangements for programs in Min- 
nesota public schools in which special 
emphasis and direction were placed upon 
providing milk for needy children and chil- 
dren in schools without a food service pro- 
gram that would be above and beyond the 
efforts now being made by local school boards 
in taking care of these needs. 

In view of the significant appropriations of 
money for recently developed and new pro- 
grams, it is difficult for me to understand why 

such as school lunch and special 
milk which have proven to be so worthwhile 
in the schools of our State and the Nation 
and for which the needs are definitely known 
be curtailed in their appropriations. 

Because of the substantially worthwhile 
contributions of these two programs and the 
increased participation in them by school 
children, I urge you to do everything possible 
to reinstate the funds to their present level 
and increase them accordingly each year to 
provide for the improvement and expansion 
of these excellent programs. 

Sincerely, 
DUANE J. MATTHEIS, 
Commissioner of Education. 


— 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
O. E. HOLT, 
School Lunch Section, 
Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

For your information the President's 
budget for 1967 requests total of $183 million 
for school lunch with breakdown as follows: 
Cash payments, $129,415,000; Section 11, 
special assistance, $6,500,000; Section 6, $45 
million; Administration, $2,085,000. 

Request of $21 million for special milk 
program to be redirected to provide milk for 
needy children and children in schools with- 
out a food service. We will give you further 
details as quickly as they are available. 

DENNIS M, DOYLE, 
Food Distribution, USDA Chicago. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
CARL HOLT, 
Director, School Lunch Section, 
State Department of Education, 
St. Paul, Minn.: 

In accordance with instructions from the 
Bureau of Budget to hold expenditures under 
the special milk program to $1 billion in- 
clusive of administrative costs for this fiscal 
year you are hereby advised that the current 
deduction of 5 percent will be increased to 
10 percent beginning with claims for the 
month of February. Schools and child care 
institutions should be notified as promptly 
as possible. As provided in section 215.7(E) 
of the special milk regulations no deductions 
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will be made in reimbursements to needy 
schools. 
Dennis M. DOYLE, 
Director, Midwest Area, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERVICE, 
Chicago, Ill., December 28, 1965. 
Mr. C. E. HOLT, 
Director, School Lunch Section, State De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

Dear Mr. Hott: This will supplement my 
wire of December 23 on the special milk pro- 
gram fund situation for the remainder of the 
fiscal year. 

As you know, Congress appropriated $103 
million for the special milk program this 
year. Based on preliminary estimates of 
expenditures for the year, however, we would 
need at least $102 million obligating au- 
thority in fiscal year 1966 if the present 5 
percent reduction is continued through the 
full year. In order to hold expenditures to 
$100 million as instructed by the Bureau of 
the Budget, it has become necessary to re- 
duce obligations for the last half of the year 
by $2 million. : 

Because the school year generally begins 
in September, about 40 percent of program 
obligations occur from February 1 to the end 
of the fiscal year. Thus, in order to reduce 
obligations by $2 million during the remain- 
ing 40 percent of the year, an additional 5 
percent reduction in claims is necessary be- 
ginning with claims for the month of 
February. i 

No restoration of funds which may be 
saved by the percentage reduction method 
will be made after the end of the fiscal year. 

Although the wording of section 215.7(e) 
of the special milk program regulations, ef- 
fective December 1, 1965, is not spelled out 
as thoroughly as it was in the former section 
215.8(e) of the prior regulations, the intent 
is the same. No percentage reduction of re- 
imbursement shall be applied to any part of 
claims submitted by needy schools approved 
for special assistance under the special milk 
program. 

We hope the overall impact of this action 
will not adversely affect program operations. 

Sincerely yours, 
DENNIS M. DOYLE, 
Director, Midwest Area. 


Special milk program—Minnesota 


expendi- 
tures 
21.8 1,360 $843, 977 
44.0 2, 156 1, 543, 455 
49.0 2, 436 1, 795, 267 
51.7 2, 541 1, 870, 208 
58.0 2, 691 2, 098, 830 
64.7 2, 720 2, 322, 374 
66.4 2,748 2, 436, 590 
76.0 2, 807 2, 527, 683 
71.8 2, 765 2, 612, 897 
76.5 2,779 2, 768, 304 
77.3 2,841 2, 677, 705 


PROSPERITY 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
gloom and doom boys are with us again. 
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Like a voice out of the past, Arthur F. 
Burns appeared in Washington this week 
to deliver what the Washington Post de- 
scribed as a “bitter, slashing attack” on 
the economic policies of the Johnson ad- 
ministration, With great fear and trem- 
bling, Mr. Burns, as he has for so many 
years, once again sees that ugly bugaboo 
inflation under every bed. 

Mr. Burns has made a substantial 
career out of these perennial cries of 
gloom and doom. Apparently picturing 
himself as a modern-day Paul Revere, 
Mr. Burns rides off in all directions warn- 
ing that the country is about to be en- 
gulfed by inflation. 

Arthur F, Burns’ theory seems to be, 
“Things are good today, but that only 
means that they will be bad tomorrow.” 

A look at Mr. Burns’ background might 
help to put his dire predictions into 
proper perspective. He is, of course, the 
former chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers in the last Republican 
Administration and one of the chief 
architects of the Eisenhower economic 
policies. He was guiding economic policy 
during a period in which the country 
dropped into two serious recessions and 
started on a third. 

With this kind of background, it is not 
surprising that Mr. Burns is somewhat 
confused by the economic policies of the 
Kennedy and Johnson administrations 
which have brought the country five solid 
years of progress and prosperity. Un- 
doubtedly, it is a little embarrassing to 
Mr. Burns that this wave of prosperity 
started soon after the voters were able to 
sweep out the Eisenhower team and 
policies in 1960, 

Mr. Burns comes from the school. of 
economics which believes that the worst 
thing that could happen to the economy 
is full employment. This Eisenhower 
adviser seems to regard putting people 
to work as a dangerous trend. 

Here again, Mr. Burns’ experiences 
with the Republican administration in 
the 1950’s may indeed be embarrassing. 
Through much of this period the coun- 
try had unemployment rates of 5, 6, and 
in one period almost 7 percent. During 
much of this period, we had rising un- 
employment—something which the 
Burns school of economics apparently re- 
gards as a virtue. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that putting peo- 
ple to work is a sign of a strong nation 
and an indicator of wise economic pol- 
icies being carried out by the Johnson 
administration. Iam happy that unem- 
ployment has dropped to record lows in 
this administration. I hope it continues 
to drop and that people who want to 
work have jobs. 

Both political parties should be proud 
of the Nation’s record of prosperity. 
Our ability to maintain high production 
and high employment is one of our great 
strengths throughout the world. It is 
the answer to the Communist leaders 
who have consistently argued, just as 
Mr. Burns contends, that the United 
States could not have high employment, 
high production, and stable prices. The 
Johnson administration is disproving 
this theory of gloom and doom which 
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is. consistently voiced by the far left 
and the far right. 

Arthur F. Burns sounds suspiciously 
like another gentleman of the gloom 
and doom school, Federal Reserve Board 
Chairman William McChesney Martin. 
Like Mr. Burns, Mr. Martin constantly 
issues dire warnings of impending eco- 
nomic disaster. Last June, Mr. Martin 
journeyed to New York to issue his fa- 
mous speech which attempted to show a 
similarity between the economic policies 
of 1929 and the policies of the Johnson 
administration. No sooner had this 
doomsday speech been discredited than 
Mr. Martin was back with a new theory 
that inflation was about to overtake us. 
Of course, this became his excuse for 
raising interest rates on December 6 as 
high as 3742 percent. 

It is not surprising that we find such 
great similarity in the public pronounce- 
ments of Mr. Martin and Mr. Burns. 
Both were coconspirators in leading the 
country down the road to recessions in 
the Eisenhower administration. Both 
have been coconspirators in the financial 
community’s efforts to impose tight 
money, high interest, and high unem- 
ployment on the country. 

In our deep concern over inflation, Mr. 
Burns seems to have completely ignored 
the role of the Federal Reserve Board 
and the banks in feeding the fires of cost 
increases. No mention is made of the 
fact that the Federal Reserve Board’s 
order of December 6 raised the discount 
rate—the wholesale cost of money—by 
12% percent—considerably above all 
wage-price guidelines. No mention is 
made of the fact that as part of the same 
action the Federal Reserve gave the 
banks permission to raise the interest 
rates they pay on time deposits by 22.2 
percent and 3742 percent. Again these 
percentages are much higher than any 
wage or any price demands that I have 
heard about. For some strange reason, 
price rises in this banker’s area of the 
economy do not seem to worry economists 
like Arthur F. Burns; he just fails to 
mention them. 

The Burns and the Martins have al- 
ways made a good thing out of the scare 
word inflation. This word has covered 
a multitude of economic sins in which 
the Federal Reserve Board and the bank- 
ers have participated. 

Of course, Mr. Burns and Mr. Martin 
are clever. They know that no one is 
in favor of inflation. But they would like 
to have the American people believe that 
they have some sort of monopoly on con- 
cern about inflationary trends. This is 
simply not true. Democrats and Repub- 
licans alike have no desire to plunge the 
country into inflation. 

President Johnson is fully cognizant of 
the dangers. His advisers are extremely 
competent men and they, like the Pres- 
ident, are keeping a close watch on the 
economy. These advisers have appeared 
in recent days before the Joint Economic 
Committee and their testimony fully 
bears out the validity of the Nation’s 
current economic policies and clearly 
establishes that the Johnson administra- 
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tion is keeping a very close eye on any 
trends which might be inflationary. 

The administration, of course, has 
many effective tools which it can use to 
combat any inflation. For example, if 
inflation becomes a problem, the Pres- 
ident can always raise taxes, particularly 
those on excess profits. Most econo- 
mists agree that tax policy is a prime 
weapon and defense against all forms 
of inflation. Certainly, it is much supe- 
rior and much more effective than the 
bludgeonlike methods employed by the 
Federal Reserve Board in raising interest 
rates. The President has the power to 
combat inflation and, if necessary, I am 
sure he will not hesitate to use it. 

But President Johnson and his ad- 
visers, unlike the Burns-Martin school, 
do not believe that we should sit in fear 
and trembling at the sight of prosperity. 
They, unlike Martin and Burns, do not 
believe that this is the time for learned 
economists to bandy about scare words 
such as inflation. 

Arthur F. Burns appeared in Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the U.S. 
Chamber of Commerce, probably the 
chief gloom and doom organization in 
the Nation. As reported in the papers, 
Mr. Burns’ speech unfortunately has the 
sound of political demagoguery rather 
than the ring of economic truth. 

It is regrettable that such unsubstan- 
tiated attacks are leveled on the Presi- 
dent at a time when he is attempting to 
rally the country behind our efforts in 
Vietnam. We are in a grave time, and it 
ill serves our national purposes to have 
spokesmen running around the country 
with unfounded predictions of gloom and 
doom. 

In these times of national emergency, 
I hope the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
will use its forums to promote the country 
and not to divide the people and to create 
doubt in the land. 


NEW DECISIONS 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Mexico? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, Colum- 
nist Roscoe Drummond reports that the 
conflict in Vietnam is a “people’s war,” 
and that the decisions at Honolulu “go 
to the heart of winning.” 

They were primarily social, economic, and 
political decisions. They come at a malle- 
able and, perhaps, decisive turn in the war— 


His column of February 14 said. 

Drummond reported that the Hono- 
lulu decisions centered on “how to help 
Saigon show the Vietnamese peasant 
that it is his own government, not the 
Communists’, which can and will pro- 
tect him, help him, and secure him bet- 
ter against the worst hardships of the 
fighting.“ 

The problem — and the opportunity 
is to get people who are now either will- 
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ingly or unwillingly living in Vietcong- 
controlled areas to seek the shelter of the 
Government. 

The end of the war, Drummond be- 
lieves, “will come when the Vietnamese 
peasants make this choice.” 

This column spells out the challenge 
before us and our allies in Vietnam, and 
in the belief that others may find the 
column illuminating, I offer it to the 
Recorp for publication: 


[From the New York Herald Tribune, 
Feb. 14, 1966] 
DECISIVE TURN IN VIET? WINNING A PEOPLE’S 
WAR—VITAL Steps AT HONOLULU 


(By Roscoe Drummond) 


WASHINGTON.—General Giap, the supreme 
commander of the Communist forces in 
North Vietnam, has labeled it a people's 
war.” He's right. 

This is why the decisions taken at Hono- 
lulu by President Johnson and Premier Ky 
go to the heart of winning. They were pri- 
marily social, economic, and political de- 
cisions. They come at a malleable and, per- 
haps, decisive turn in the war. 

For a long time the larger part of the 16 
million South Vietnamese people, mostly 
peasant farmers, has tried hard to stay neu- 
tral in the seesaw conflict between the Viet- 
cong and the government troops. 

They did so not because they wanted to 
be ruled by the Communists; there is ample 
proof they don’t. But for one main reason: 
neither side could give them security. Neu- 
trality seemed the only way to survive. 

The situation is now being radically 
altered. The mounting South Vietnamese 
and U.S. forces, the steady B-52 raids against 
VC strongholds keeping the Communists ever 
on the move with fewer places to hide, the 
new ability to take the battle to where the 
enemy is and not let him rest—these are 
the new factors which are changing the face 
of the conflict. 

They are making it impossible for the 
peasant farmers to avoid much longer hav- 
ing to choose sides and either help the gov- 
ernment to win or to cast their lot and lives 
with the Communists. 

Before the escalation of fighting and the 
search-and-destroy strategy of the expanded 
Vietnamese and U.S. forces, it was under- 
standable that the peasant should feel he 
could best avoid trouble by not choosing 
sides. 

Now the moment of decision is at hand 
when the farmers and villagers will have to 
decide whether: 

To stay on their farms or in their ham- 
lets and take risks of noncombatants in 
war. 

To move to areas under government con- 
trol where the Vietcong is not drawing the 
fire of defending forces. 

To put their fate and future into the 
hands of the Vietcong. 

The Honolulu decisions centered on this 
very matter: How to help Saigon show the 
Vietnamese peasant that it is his own gov- 
ernment, not the Communists’, which can 
and will protect him, help him and secure 
him better against the worst hardships of 
the fighting. 

Saigon has given the peasant food when 
the Vietcong have taken it away from him. 
It has given him medicine, helped him repair 
the village schools and employed him to re- 
pair roads, whereas the Vietcong have forced 
the peasants to dig their trenches. 

But after a decade of fighting, the Saigon 
government cannot alone meet this problem 
which will soon become more acute. More 
is needed and the United States proposes to 
provide it. 
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One ot the wisest young generals in the 
Pentagon, Brig. Gen. Edwin F. Black, who 
has just returned from a special mission in 
Vietnam, puts the problem—and the oppor- 
tunity—in these words: 

“This new combination, of relentless pres- 
sure on the ground and ceaseless attack from 
the air, is making the Vietcong and their 
supporters steadily more miserable * * + 
sooner or later these pressures will probably 
cause many more of the people, who are now 
either willingly or unwillingly living in Viet- 
cong controlled areas, to seek the shelter 
of the government.” 

The end of what General Giap calls the 
„people's war“ will come when the Vietna- 
mese peasants make this choice. It is a 
choice which is coming nearer. 


WTOP EDITORIAL COMMENT ON 
THE ADMINISTRATION'S VIETNAM 
POLICY EXPOUNDS SOME MUCH 
NEEDED COMMONSENSE ON A 
COMPLEX ISSUE 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous material. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, those 
of us who have followed the progress of 
the fighting in Vietnam, and of the de- 
velopments of our policy in connection 
with that conflict, as we have been 
privileged to follow them in the Commit- 
tee on Armed Services, are well aware 
that the facts and issues in the Vietnam 
conflict are highly complex. Because of 
this complexity it is not always possible 
to make a contribution to a thorough 
understanding of what is involved in 
Vietnam simply by resort to easy slogans 
or passing headlines or hastily con- 
ceived proposals. 

For all these reasons, Mr. Speaker, it is 
especially encouraging to run across 
now and then a comment on the matter 
of our Nation’s policy in Vietnam that 
has been carefully thought out, that 
demonstrates a full awareness of the 
complexity of the issues involved, and 
that is marked with a high measure of 
sound commonsense. 

Two such comments I am happy to say, 
have recently appeared on WTOP radio 
and television in editorials prepared and 
vresented by Jack Jurey of WTOP. Be- 
cause of their soundness and common- 
sense I commend these two editorials to 
my colleagues and to the American 


people. 
The editorials follows: 
i VIETNAM—I 


(This editorial was broadcast on February 14 
and 15, 1966, over WTOP Radio and Tele- 
vision.) 

This is a WTOP editorial. 

The hardest work that men ever do is to 
think; to define their terms; to sit down and, 
putting aside preconceptions as much as pos- 
sible, try to arrive at a rational definition 
of a problem and a rational approach to its 
solution. 

In the case of Vietnam, the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has now heard from 
two men with exceptional credentials: Gen. 
James Gavin and former Ambassador George 
Kennan. In prolonged testimony, they ap- 
peared to say much the same thing. Both 
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men, and Professor Kennan in particular, 
criticize the policy decisions of the last 
dozen years which led to the present warfare, 
both are extremely apprehensive of the perils 
of continued escalation; both consider our 
Vietnam commitment to be a distortion of 
American foreign policy objectives; both 
warn that the United States cannot be all 
things to all men throughout the world. 

But when it comes to the situation as it 
is, Professor Kennan and General Gavin agree 
that continued resistance is necessary. Ken- 
nan made this statement; “I think it should 
be our Government’s aim to liquidate this 
involvement just as soon as this can be done 
without inordinate damage to our own pres- 
tige or to the stability of conditions in that 
area.” The involvement, he said, “is today 
a fact * * a precipitate and disorderly 
withdrawal could represent in present cir- 
cumstances a disservice to our own interests.” 

President Johnson has responded to this 
by saying that he can see little difference be- 
tween what Kennan and Gavin recommend 
and what the Government is doing. Neither 
can we. If all the people who are concerned 
about Vietnam will stick to the relevant 
issues—which is how the present problem 
can be dealt with—a good part of the fog 
ought to lift. It is vital to debate strategy 
not in retrospect but in terms of the im- 
mediate crisis. Provided this is done, it 
could very well turn out that there is not 
nearly so much disagreement about Vietnam 
as appears in the headlines. 

This was a WTOP editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 

VIETNAM—II 
(This editoriàl was broadcast on February 15 
and 16, 1966, over WTOP Radio and Televi- 
sion) 

This is a WTOP editorial, the second in a 
series on Vietnam. 

At the root of much of the discord and 
dissent about Vietnam is the fear of con- 
tinuing escalation the fear that if American 
military power is applied in ever-greater 
measure we will drift into conflict with Com- 
munist China and, perhaps, the Soviet 
Union. 

This is not an unreasonable anxiety. But 
if we are trying to deal with the Vietnam 
problem rationally—which seems to be the 
principal need of the moment—escalation 
can be controlled and kept within rational 
limits. 

Military power is not an end in itself, it is 
an instrument of policy; which means that 
the escalation of such power can be severely 
limited to the achievement of policy objec- 
tives, 

These include, first and foremost, persuad- 
ing the other side to come to the conference 
table to negotiate what would be—for us and 
them—an acceptable formula for ending the 
fighting. 

We do not seek to harm Red China, al- 
though one of our purposes is to contain an 
extension of Chinese power in southeast 
Asia. We do not seek to destroy North Viet- 
nam. And we probably are prepared to con- 
cede the existence of the National Liberation 
Front—the Vietcong—and deal with it as a 
political entity in one way or another. 

These limited objectives imply a limit to 
escalation. They argue against the bomb- 
ing of Hanoi. They argue against a vastly 
greater commitment of American troops. 
Our aim is to establish an unshakable Amer- 
ican military presence in South Vietnam, but 
not to undertake an unending build-up of 
men and material. 

In other words, in terms of escalation, we 
must control the situation—not let the sit- 
uation control us. Here again we suggest the 
President and his critics are closer to agree- 
ment than the headlines indicate. Because 
we can see nothing significant in the record 
to indicate that Mr. Johnson is not fully 
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aware of the need for restraint and caution 
in South Vietnam. 

This was a WTOP Editorial, Jack Jurey 
speaking for WTOP. 


DECEPTION BY VARIOUS FEDERAL 
AGENCIES 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I 
am alarmed at the lack of cooperation 
and the secretiveness, even the willful 
deception that is currently practiced by 
various Federal agencies. 

It is conceded, I believe, that one of 
the most effective bulwarks of freedom 
in the United States has been our his- 
toric resistance to government in secret. 
Yet there is evidence, today, that secre- 
tiveness has become in some instances 
an instrument of departmental policy. 

No one questions that our national 
security requires certain critical infor- 
mation to remain classified. There are 
official documents whose general circu- 
lation is not in the national interest. 
There are important decisions, we all 
agree, which must be made behind closed 
doors. 

In order to preserve the freedom of our 
intellectual marketplace, however, the 
number of items designated to be with- 
held should be kept at an absolute mini- 
mum. The tendency is for departments 
of government to classify everything 
which might prove to be embarrassing 
to anyone within that department. Loy- 
alty to the establishment rather than 
the dissemination of truth, becomes the 
important factor in determining wheth- 
er governmental information should be 
released to the public, or kept under lock 
and key. Secrecy is to be deplored, and 
should be justified only in situations 
where national security is clearly at 
stake. 

Now that the Government is spending 
billions of dollars in basic research— 
which amount represents over 60 per- 
cent of all basic research conducted in 
this country—it is mandatory that this 
information be made freely available to 
the public. People are entitled to this 
dearly paid for information, not as a 
matter of grace, but asa matter of right, 
subject only to the considerations of na- 
tional security. 

Errors in judgment, incompetence, ne- 
glect, and maladministration should be 
exposed. The concealment of truth, or, 
worse yet, the dissemination of error, 
should be repudiated as an instrument 
of governmental policy. 

Over the past 8 months I have had 
a most frustrating experience with the 
Food and Drug Administration. Per- 
sonnel in that agency have followed a 
policy of official deafness and calculated 
obtuseness that defies credibility. 

The full story began a long time ago, 
but a convenient beginning point for 
my narrative is October 25, 1963, when 
the FDA released a progress report on 
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its “Campaign Against Nutritional 
Quackery” in connection with the Sec- 
ond National Congress on Medical 
Quackery held in Washington, D.C., un- 
der joint sponsorship of the FDA and 
the American Medical Association. 

Among other things, this report 
warned against what the FDA still calls 
the soil depletion myth. One state- 
ment in the report seemed to me and to 
many of my well-informed friends to be 
difficult to defend: 

The facts are that research has demon- 
strated that the nutritional values of our 
crops are not significantly affected by the 
soil or the kind of fertilizer used. Only the 
yield is affected. Lack of iodine in soil or 
water, of course, has been shown to cause 
goiter, but this is the only disease definitely 
associated with soil deficiency. 


May I say, in passing, that any proven 
relationship between soil composition 
and the nutritional value of food be- 
comes a matter of great significance. 
The food industry, considered collec- 
tively, is the largest single industry in 
the United States. Gross annual food 
sales are approximately $65 billion. That 
industry has done an excellent job of 
making America the best-fed Nation in 
the world, but the question has been 
seriously asked, by experts, whether this 
industry may not have spent a dispro- 
portionate amount of time and effort in 
improving eye-appeal, convenience, stor- 
ability, and packaging, at the expense of 
effort which might have been spent in 
improving the nutritional quality of 
food. We are not splitting hairs, or 
magnifying molehills. We are raising a 
question which might determine the di- 
rection in which the largest industry in 
this Nation will travel for generations to 
come. The FDA, by use of the above 
and other similar language, has indi- 
cated one clear course for the food in- 
dustry to follow. The facts which I am 
about to discuss raise the serious ques- 
tion whether the FDA, in so doing, has 
acted with complete candor. 

I willingly concede that there is a 
sharp divergence of opinion among the 
experts on the question whether depleted 
or contaminated soils may produce food 
deficient in nutritional value. In my 
discussion, I do not take sides in that 
controversy. I assert only that the para- 
mount importance of the subject re- 
quires that all persons concerned act 
with complete candor. The public in- 
‘terest requires nothing less. 

In an attempt to resolve this conflict, 
I sought a conference with the FDA per- 
sonnel when I returned to Congress last 
year to discuss the aforesaid statement. 

On May 5, 1965, Dr. Phillip L. Harris, 
Director of the Division of Nutrition of 
the Food and Drug Administration, along 
with Dr. Homer Hopkins of the division 
staff, joined the members of my staff, 
and me, in a conference. Dr. Harris and 
Dr. Hopkins, both of whom are distin- 
guished men in the field of nutrition, 
listened respectfully and sympathetically 
to my objections to the categorical nature 
of the aforesaid FDA statement. With- 
out making any commitment, they agreed 
to review the problem to see if the FDA 
might reconsider its official view of the 
matter. 
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I was later told, unofficially, that on 
or about June 11, 1965, Dr. Hopkins, at 
the request of Dr. Harris, had prepared 
an interoffice scientific memorandum, 
which held that the FDA position could 
not be defended. I was also told that 
an official report would be sent to me 
within a few days. 

A few days became a few weeks; and 
on July 9, I wrote to Dr. Harris asking 
for information about the progress of 
their review of the interrelationship be- 
2 soil quality and nutritive value of 

ood. 

Another month of silence elapsed. 

Finally on August 12, I wrote and 
asked when I might expect a reply to my 
letter of July 9. When I still received 
no acknowledgment, I instructed one of 
my staff to call the Assistant Commis- 
sioner’s office on the telephone. 

The Assistant Commissioner said that 
a reply by Dr. Harris to my July 9 letter 
had been sent on July 28. I had never 
received that letter in my office, so I 
asked for another copy. When it ar- 
rived, I was disappointed to find it devoid 
of substance, In it, Dr. Harris said: 

We in the Division of Nutrition are actively 
reviewing and evaluating literature, much of 
it very recent, on this subject. We hope to 
complete the review shortly and will be glad 
to let you hear further from us at that 
time. 


I confess that I was taken aback by 
the fact that over 3 months had elapsed 
since my conference with Dr. Harris and 
Dr. Hopkins, and over 2 months since 
Dr. Hopkins had drafted an interoffice 
memo covering the subject in question. 

When one of my staff questioned the 
delay by phone on August 18, the Assist- 
ant Commissioner assured him that a 
definite decision on the subject could be 
expected within about 10 days after then, 
that is, by August 28. When I had re- 
ceived no word from anyone by Septem- 
ber 8, I wrote again, this time to the 
Assistant Commissioner. A copy of my 


letter follows: 

SEPTEMBER 8, 1965. 
Mr. WINTON B. RANKIN, 
Assistant Commissioner for Planning, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RANKIN: As I understand it, Dr. 
Homer Hopkins, staff assistant to Dr. Phillip 
Harris, Director of the Division of Nutrition 
of the Food and Drug Administration, pre- 
pared a report on or about June 1 relating 
to the subject of the influence of soil upon 
the nutritional quality of food. 

As I further understand it, this report pur- 
ported to conflict with a previous statement 
of the Food and Drug Administration to the 
effect that the quality of soil affected the 
quantity but not the quality of food grown 
thereon. 

As a result of this apparent conflict, the 
Food and Drug Administration decided to 
review its statement of policy, in the light 
of the aforesaid report of Dr. Hopkins. 

On August 18, you were kind enough to 
discuss this matter with my administrative 
assistant, Mr. Frank Mensel, at which time 
you indicated to him that a report would be 
forthcoming within 10 days. 

It is possible that the report has already 
issued, without my being aware of it. This 
letter is to indicate to you my great interest 
in this subject. I would appreciate a copy 
of your report or, if it has not yet issued, 
then a statement from you as to when you 
believe it will be forthcoming. To me, this 
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is a matter of the greatest possible public 
concern, 
Very sincerely yours, 
Davin S. KING, 
Member of Cóngress. 


Mr. Speaker, again the curtain of 
silence fell. 

About a month later I felt that I must 
press for some resolution of the affair. 
An article entitled “The Bunk About 
Health Foods” in the AMA publication 
Today’s Health, which appeared about 
that time, reasserted the old line that 
there was no relationship between soil 
composition and the nutritional value of 
foods. So—I wrote to Mr. Rankin 
again, on October 5, and cited that ar- 
ticle. In my letter I pointed out that the 
very premise of the article was under 
review by the FDA. I concluded with the 
following paragraph: 


I hope you share my concern over what 
appears to be an alarming inconsistency be- 
tween the positions taken by nutritional 
authors. The American people, it would 
seem to me, are entitled to have this incon- 
sistency resolved immediately. It has been 
approximately 4 months, as I understand, 
since Dr. Hopkins completed his report. I 
understand that reviewing matters of this 
magnitude consumes time. I would hope, 
however, that the importance of this subject 
matter would entitle it to more than routine 
consideration. I would be grateful if you 
would let me know the date on which you 
feel this matter might reasonably be expected 
to be resolved. 


The very afternoon that the above let- 
ter was mailed, I received the following 
letter in the mail which I quote in full: 


OCTOBER 1, 1965. 
Hon. Dayz S. KING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Kinc: This replies to your letter 
of September 8, 1965, about the effect of soil 
quality upon the quality of food grown on 
the soil. 

We are reviewing this matter but have not 
yet found any basis for revising the Food 
and Drug Administration’s position. ‘There 
was obviously a misunderstanding between 
Mr. Mensel, of your office, and Mr. Smart, of 
mine, when they discussed this matter by 
telephone. Mr. Smart did not intend to con- 
vey the impression that we would have a 
report within 10 days. 

The study mentioned in our letter of July 
28, 1965, to you is still underway. We will be 
glad to advise your office as soon as it is com- 
pleted. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. RANKIN, 
Assistant Commissioner jor Planning. 


Mr. Speaker, I immediately sent the 
following reply: 
OCTOBER 6, 1965. 


Mr. WINTON B. RANKIN, 
Assistant Commissioner for Planning, Food 
oe Drug Administration, Washington, 

Dran Mr. RANKIN: Since writing to you on 
October 5 about the article in the October 
edition of Today’s Health and asking again 
for some indication of when the report of 
Dr. Homer Hopkins, assistant to Dr. Phillip 
Harris, would be considered and its results 
promulgated by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, I received your letter, stamped 
October 1, but otherwise undated, which is 
a reply to my letter of September 8. 

Among other things, you mention that 
there was “obviously” a misunderstanding 
between Mr. Mensel of my office and Mr. 
Smart of yours when they discussed the mat- 
ter by telephone. In the interim, a member 
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of my staff also had a conversation with Mr. 
Maurice Kinslow about this matter. Mr. 
Kinslow was vague and indefinite in his com- 
ments about the forthcoming report, as was 
your letter. May I respectfully suggest that 
4 months seems an adequate time for a 
thorough review of the implications of Dr. 
Hopkins’ report. I shouid very much like 
more definite assurance of when the study 
will be completed. Could you please answer 
immediately what your plans are in this 
matter? 
Very sincerely yours, 
Davm S. KING, 
Member of Congress. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, on October 20 
after several additional telephone calls, 
the answer I had anticipated for so long 
arrived: 


Hon. Davin S. KING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN KING: This in in re- 
sponse to your letters of October 5, 1965, 
and October 6, 1965, and our telephone con- 
versation this morning. 

We have been reviewing the available scien- 
tific literature regarding the relationship 
between the nutritive qualities of foods and 
the chemical composition of the soil upon 
which these foods are grown. We have found 
no scientific evidence to indicate that there 
is any significant effect on the nutritive level 
of the U.S. dietary which can be related to 
the nutritive value of crops grown upon 
different soils. The iodine content of some 
foods is influenced by soil composition but 
this is of no practical significance at this 
time. 

This reaffirms our present position on this 
entire matter. This position is in agreement 
with the views of our Dr. Homer Hopkins. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. B. RANKIN, 
Assistant Commissioner for Planning. 


I am sure you understand my disap- 
pointment and vexation. Why had it 
taken 4 months to arrive at such a con- 
clusion? Why did the Assistant Com- 
missioner conclude that the official posi- 
tion of the FDA is “in agreement with the 
views of Dr. Homer Hopkins?” It had 
been my understanding that Dr. Hopkins’ 
report was at variance with the FDA 
statement. 

Accordingly, I immediately dispatched 
the following letter: 


Mr. WINTON B. RANKIN, 

Assistant Commissioner for Planning, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. RANKIN: I have just received 
your letter of October 20. 

Would you please send me by return mes- 
senger a copy of the Interoffice Scientific 
Memorandum by Dr. Homer Hopkins, dated 
about June 11, 1965, so that I can determine 
for myself whether or not your most recent 
letter accurately reflects Dr. Hopkins’ views. 

Sincerely yours, 


OCTOBER 21, 1965. 


Davm S. KING, 
Member of Congress. 


Again the curtain of silence fell. 

When 2 more weeks passed without 
even the courtesy of an acknowledge- 
ment, I decided more drastic action was 
necessary. 

On November 9, I sent the following 
wire to the Assistant Commissioner: 


Mr. WINTON B. RANKIN, 
Assistant Commissioner for Planning, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

On October 21 I sent you, by messenger, 
a request for a copy of the interoffice sci- 
entific memorandum by Dr. Homer Hopkins 
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dated June 11, 1965. So far I have not even 
had the courtesy of an acknowledgement 
of my letter. Would you please send a copy 
of the memorandum as soon as possible. : 


On November 10 I followed up with 

this telegram: 

Mr. WINTON B. RANKIN, 

Assistant Commissioner for Planning, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

I am still waiting for acknowledgement of 
my letter for a copy of the June 11 inter- 
office scientific memorandum by Dr. Homer 
Hopkins. Would you please respond? 


On November 12, my patience was 
wearing thin, and I sent the following by 
Western Union: 


Mr. WINTON B. RANKIN, 

Assistant Commissioner for Planning, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mr. RANKIN: Are you alive? I still have 
not received acknowledgement of my com- 
munications. with you regarding the inter- 
office scientific memorandum of June 11 
written by Dr. Homer Hopkins. 

I wrote you a letter on October 21 and have 
sent wires on November 9 and 10. Today I 
renew my request for a copy of Dr. Hopkins’ 
memo. Would you please send the memo to 
me at once. 


On November 15, I directed my appeal 
to Commissioner Larrick: 
Commissioner GEORGE P. Larrick, 
Food and Drug Administration, 
Washington, D.C.: ’ 

In a letter delivered by special messenger 
on October 21 and in telegrams sent on No- 
vember 9, 10, and 12, I requested Mr. Rankin 
to furnish me a copy of the interoffice 
scientific memorandum written by Dr. 
Homer Hopkins on or about June 11. 

I have not received the memo, nor have 
my communications been acknowledged. 
Would you be so kind as to send the memo 
to me or to advise me at once why your office 
cannot comply with my request, 


Finally on November 23, I directed a 
wire to Secretary John W. Gardner: 
Hon. JOHN W. GARDNER, 

Secretary, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SECRETARY: On five different oc- 
casions since October 21, I have requested 
through the mail and by wire that the office 
of the Commissioner of the Food and Drug 
Administration supply me with a copy of an 
interoffice scientific memorandum dated ap- 
proximately June 11 and written by Dr. 
Homer Hopkins regarding the relationship of 
soil fertility and nutritional values of food. 
To this date I have not even had the courtesy 
of an acknowledgment. 

I would be grateful if you would ask the 
Commissioner to send me the memo or to 
inform my office of the reason that it cannot 
be made available to me. 

Sincerely, 
Davin S. KING, 
Member of Congress. 


Within a week the following letter 
from then Acting Commissioner Rankin 
was hand delivered to my office, along 
with a copy of Dr. Hopkins’ memo and a 
copy of another memo from Dr. William 
H. Summerson, Director of the Bureau of 
Scientific Research of the FDA, to Dr. 
Harris, Director of the Division of 
Nutrition: 

November 30, 1965. 
Hon. Davin S. KING, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. KinG: In accordance with your 
recent requests, we enclose a copy of the in- 
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teroffice memorandum dated June 11, 1965, 
from Dr. H. Hopkins to Dr. Phillip Harris, 
Director of FDA’s Division of Nutrition, on 
the subject “Report on the Question of Soils 
and Fertilizers in Relation to the Quantity 
and Chemical Composition of Foods of Plant 
Origin and Other Questions.” Attached to 
the copy of Dr. Hopkins’ memorandum is a 
memorandum dated November 2, 1965, from 
Dr. W. H. Summerson, Director of the Bureau 
of Scientific Research, FDA, addressed to Dr. 
Harris, which calls attention to the fact that 
Dr. Hopkins’ memorandum is not an ade- 
quate summary of the topic and contains 
errors of interpretation. Since Dr. Hopkins’ 
memorandum is not an adequate presenta- 
tion, and does not reflect FDA views we have 
not released it publicly. 

We have delayed the reply to your requests 
in the hope that we would be able to supply a 
review of the subject that is suitable for pub- 
lic release. Since this is not available now, 
we. are forwarding the Hopkins memorandum 
as requested even though it does not reflect 
FDA's position. 

The attached copy of a recent report by the 
Agricultural Research Service of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture entitled, “The Effect of 
Soils and Fertilizers on the Nutritional 
Quality of Plants,” will be of interest. On 
page 2 of the report there is the statement: 
“As far as the people of the United States 
are concerned, our varied diet, composed of 
animal products, fish, plants, and plant prod- 
ucts, originating in different parts of the 
country, makes it very unlikely that the defi- 
ciencies of any one kind of soil will have an 
adverse effect on human nutrition.” You 
will find that not only this quoted statement, 
but also the entire document are in harmony 
with the views FDA has held and does hold. 

Sincerely yours, 
: W. B. RANKIN. 


I am incorporating the text of the 
Hopkins and the Summerson memo- 
rendymg into my own remarks, at the 
end. 

Though I will not take time here to 
read these documents in full, I should 
like to call your attention to at least one 
passage in Dr. Hopkins’ memo and to 
recall the concluding sentence of Mr. 
Rankin’s letter of October 21. 

Dr. Hopkins’ memo begins: 


REPORT ON THE QUESTION OF SOILS AND FER- 
TILIZERS IN RELATIONS TO THE QUANTITY 
AND CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF FOODS OF 
PLANT ORIGIN, AND OTHER QUESTIONS 
This report is submitted in compliance 

with your request. 

Because of the paucity of information 
dealing with soils and fertilizers in relation 
to human health and nutrition, I have in- 
terpreted the term “nutritional values of our 
crops,” given in the FDA Progress Report en- 
titled “FDA’s Campaign Against Nutritional 
Quackery,” dated October 1963 [Food and 
Drug Administration, DHEW, Second Na- 
tional Congress on Medical Quackery, Wash- 
ington, D.C., Oct. 25-26, 1963, p. 11], to mean 
“chemical composition of our crops.” 
Viewed in these terms, the statement that 
“the nutritional values of our crops are not 
significantly affected by either the soil or 
kind of fertilizer used” [ibid.], cannot be 
defended. 

Too few well designed, all-encompassing 
experiments in human nutrition have been 
conducted in the United States, over suffi- 
ciently long periods of time, to fully docu- 
ment the generalization that “the nutri- 
tional values of our crops are not signifi- 
cantly affected by either the soil or kind of 
fertilizer used” [ibid.]. The catch phrase 
in this statement, by all odds, appears to be 
“significantly affected,” because it connotes 
that the author has knowledge of a sufficient 
number of experiments so carefully designed 
as to measure not only the amounts of all the 
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essential nutrients in both staple and pro- 
tective food items of the human diet, but 
also, to evaluate the nutritional adequacy of 
the nutritive and nonnutritive components 
of that diet, as well as the nutritional status 
of the test subjects being fed that diet. 
Furthermore, the statement appears to con- 
note that each analytical observation has 
been evaluated statistically, permitting one 
to generalize within well-defined confidence 
limits. Encompassing experiments of such 
magnitude have not been published, as far 
as I can determine. 


Let me repeat three points made 
earlier. Before I received a copy of 
Dr. Hopkins’ memo, the Assistant 
Commissioner wrote on October 20: 

We have found no scientific evidence to 
indicate that there is any significant effect 
on the nutritive value of the U.S. dietary 
which can be related to the nutritive value 
of crops group upon different soils. * * * 
This affirms our present position on this en- 
tire matter. This position [FDA position] is 
in agreement with the views of our Dr. 
Homer Hopkins. 


The Hopkins memo, part of which I 
quoted above said: 

The statement that “the nutritional 
values of our crops are not significantly af- 
fected by either the soil or kind of fertilizer 
used” cannot be defended. 


In the November 30 letter of trans- 
mittal accompanying the memo, the 
Assistant Commissioner reversed himself 
by claiming that Dr. Hopkins’ memo 
does not reflect FDA views.” In fact, 
he makes the point twice in that letter 
of transmittal. 

I do not intend to let the matter stand. 

My reason for speaking out today, 
Mr. Speaker, is not to establish a partic- 
ular point of view on the relationship of 
soil fertility and the nutritive value of 
food—though I believe firmly that such a 
relationship does exist and that mean- 
ingful and valid research demonstrating 
that relationship has been conducted 
and reported. I believe also, as Dr. 
Hopkins stated in his memo, that 
further research in this area should be 
encouraged; but, I repeat, to promote 
that view is not my reason for speaking 
out today. 

I rise today to protest as vigorously 
as I can, evasion and deception by Fed- 
eral agencies. I am afraid my experi- 
ence with the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration is all too typical. 

I do not. wish to single out the Food 
and Drug Administration for criticism. 
Above all, I do not wish to impugn any 
individuals in the FDA. I believe that 
differences of opinion which exist be- 
tween people in the FDA and others are 
honest differences. 

I share with all Americans gratitude 
for the great work done by FDA officials 
in protecting our citizens from impure 
foods and dangerous drugs. 

But I do not think the FDA is infalli- 
ble. I would like to think that persons 
in that agency—and in all public 
agencies—are reasonable human beings 
who can adjust to changing conditions. 
I would like to think that they would 
dare admit that a difference of opinion 
could exist between their own personnel. 

Iam happy to note the appointment of 
a new Commissioner for FDA. I am 
hopeful that his tenure will be marked 
by a continuation of the great work for 
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which they are justly famous. But I 
am more hopeful that there will be 
added a new policy of candor and co- 


operation. 

REPORT ON THE QUESTION OF SOILS AND FER- 
TILIZERS IN RELATION TO THE QUANTITY AND 
CHEMICAL COMPOSITION OF FOODS OF PLANT 
ORIGIN, AND OTHER QUESTIONS 

JUNE 11, 1965. 

Dr. PHILIP L. HARRIS, 

Director, Division of Nutrition, BSR. 

Dr. EDWIN L. HOVE, 

Chief, Nutrition Research Branch, DON. 

Dr. HOMER HOPKINS, 

Nutrition Research Branch, DON. 

This report is submitted in compliance 
with your request. 

Because of the paucity of information 
dealing with soils and fertilizers in relation 
to human health and nutrition, I have in- 
terpreted the term “nutritional values of 
our crops,” given in the FDA progress report 
entitled “FDA’s Campaign Against Nutri- 
tional Quackery,” dated October 1963, to 
mean “chemical composition of our crops.” 
Viewed in these terms, the statement that 
“the nutritional values of our crops are not 
significantly affected by either the soil or 
kind of fertilizer used,” cannot be defended. 

Too few well designed, all encompassing 
experiments in human nutrition have been 
conducted in the United States, over suf- 
ficiently long periods of time, to fully docu- 
ment the generalization that “the nutritional 
values of our crops are not significantly 
affected by either the soil or kind of fertil- 
izer. used.“ The “catch-phrase” in this 
statement, by all odds, appears to be “‘sig- 
nificantly affected,” because it connotes that 
the author has knowledge of a sufficient 
number of experiments so carefully designed 
as to measure not only the amounts of all 
the essential nutrients in both staple and 
protective food items of the human diet, 
but also, to evaluate the nutritional ade- 
quacy of the nutritive and nonnutritive com- 
ponents of that diet, as well as the nutri- 
tional status of the test subjects being fed 
that diet. Furthermore, the statement ap- 
pears to connote that each analytical obser- 
vation has been evaluated statistically, per- 
mitting one to generalize within well-defined 
confidence limits. Encompassing experi- 
ments of such magnitude have not been 
published, as far as I can determine. 

Quotations from a number of references 
concerning soils and fertilizers in relation to 
quantity and chemical composition of foods 
of plant origin have been paraphased as 
follows: (No attempt has been made at 
completeness of documentation, since this 
effort would involve the expenditure of ex- 
cessive time.) 

Addition of gypsum (calcium sulfate) to 
the soil had no effect on the calcium con- 
tent of turnip greens grown at three different 
soil locations in Mississippi. Application of 
nitrogen fertilizers to these soils, however, 
significantly lowered the calcium content of 
turnip greens.* 

A highly significant positive relationship 
was found between soil organic matter and 
iron content of turnip greens.’ 

Additions of calcium carbonate to North 
Carolina soils resulted in marked increases 
in the calcium content of crops grown there. 
In a very deficient soil, application of a plant 
nutrient will result in an increase in yield 
of a crop. As the supply of the deficient 
element in the soil was increased, a point 
was reached, ultimately, where both the 


Food and Drug Administration, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, 2d 
National Congress on Medical Quackery, 
Washington, D.C., Oct. 25-26, 1963, p. 11. 

Sheets, O. A., et al, Journal, Agricul- 
tural Research, 68: 1945 (1944). 

3 Speirs, M., et al., Southern Cooperative 
Series Bulletin 2 (1944). 
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yield of the crop and the concentration of 
the element in the crop increased. Finally, 
a point was reached where further increases 
in the supply of an element did not bring 
about further increases in yield. The ele- 
ment in question then continued to increase 
inside the plant tissues, until the element 
became toxic to the crop. Application of 
large amounts of cobalt to a soil produced 
a lower manganese content of timothy plants 
growing on that soil. Addition of nitrogen 
fertilizer to a soil corrected an iron deficiency 
of crops growing thereon, and gave a higher 
carotene content in the leayes. Applications 
of boron to boron deficient soils resulted in 
an increase in chlorophyll and carotene con- 
tent of alfalfa plants. Any fertilizer prac- 
tice resulting in optimum yields will prob- 
ably result in an optimum vitamin content 
of a crop, depending upon the variety and 
environmental conditions existing during the 
growth period. Fertilization of corn with 
nitrogen fertilizers will increase the concen- 
tration of the protein Zein in the grain. 
Application of phosphate fertilizer to soils 
deficient in phosphorus, increased the phos- 
phorus content of soybean plants. Applica- 
tion of calcium to soils in which lespedeza 
was growing, resulted in increased calcium 
and phosphorus contents of the hay. Ap- 
plication of 40 tons of barnyard manure to 
potato soils on Long Island, N.Y., resulted 
in doubling the iron content of potatoes 
grown there.“ 

Composition of roughages may be affected 
greatly by the amount of plant food in the 
soils 

The average molybdenum content of grass 
associated with “teart” diarrhea was 33 ppm. 
and in “nonteart” localities, 5 ppm. 

Thiamine content of oats and millet was 
approximately doubled by application of ni- 
trogen and potassium fertilizers on poor 
soils,” 

Methionine and cystine content of two al- 
falfa strains may be approximately doubled 
by increasing the sulfate content of the root- 
ing medium in which the alfalfa is grown.* 

Environmental factors of soil and climate 
affected pantothenate content of wheat 
grain; genetic factors were of little conse- 
quence in altering pantothenate content.“ 

A large number of reports are available on 
the relationship between soils and the health 
and nutrition of animals. Findings from 
several of the more carefully designed ex- 
periments are reported here, because, even 
though not strictly applicable to humans, 
nevertheless, the information is thought pro- 
voking. Emphasis in reports cited here is 
placed on the nutritional adequacy of dietary 
components produced under well defined soil 
conditions, and then incorporated into the 
animal diet. In general, these findings sug- 
gest that the nutritional adequacy of animal 
feeds is profoundly influenced by the soil in 
which it is grown. May I emphasize again, 
however, that the complexity of this prob- 
lem area is also very great. For one thing, 
it is oftentimes difficult to sharply separate 
bonafide soil differences from climatic fac- 
tors impinging upon a given soil. 

Growth of rats fed turnip greens grown on 
a cobalt deficient soil in Georgia was de- 
pressed. Cobalt deficiency in the soil was 
associated with the absence of vitamin B. 
in turnip greens grown on these soils. Lambs 


í Beeson, Kenneth C., Michigan State Uni- 
versity Centennial Symposium on Nutrition 
of Plants, Animals, Man (1955). 

5 Morrison, F. B., “Feeds and Feeding,” 21st 
ed. (1951). 

Ferguson, W. S., et al., Journal, Agricul- 
tural Science, 38; 44 (1943). 

Scharrer, K., et al., Z. fur Pflanzenernah- 
rung, 67: 166 (1954). 

$ Tiedale, S. L., et al., Agron Journal, 42: 
221 (1950). 

? Topley, L. J., et al. Journal Nutrition, 
24: 167 (1942). 
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gained little weight when fed hay grown on 

soils low in available phosphorus. Rabbits 

fed this same hay developed weak bones. In 

New England, when timothy hay harvested 

from a soil that had received heavy appli- 

cations of fertilizer was fed to calves, a 

goiter-like enlargement of the thyroid oc- 

curred. The calves failed to gain weight 
normally until other hay was substituted. 

Similar results were obtained with rabbits 

fed timothy hay grown on soils treated with 

heavy applications of commercial fertilizer. 

Significantly better growth of rabbits was ob- 

tained when these animals were fed lespedeza 

hay grown on soils receiving the highest lime 
application rates. Analysis of the lespedeza 
hay grown on unlimed soils from the same 
area was high and not a factor limiting the 
growth of rabbits. The conclusion from this 
work was that liming of the soil altered the 

tion of other nutrients in the hay, 
which in turn, enhanced the growth of rab- 
bits in comparison to controls.“ 

Hypomagnesemia, or grass tetany occurred 
in animals fed on grasslands heavily ferti- 
lized with potassium fertilizer.“ 

Barley grain containing low, medium and 
high protein levels was obtained by applica- 
tion of 20, 40, and 60 pounds nitrogen fertil- 
izer per acre. Rat growth and feed efficiency 
improved with increases in protein levels in 
barley.” 

Application of potassium fertilizers at prac- 
tical rates on sheep pastures had no effect 
on sheep plasma magnesium levels.“ 

In a study on six grassland farms, nitro- 
gen fertilizer applied at the rate of 200 kilo- 
grams/hectare resulted in high production 
per animal and improved animal health.“ 

The chemical composition of forages may 
be altered by fertilization of soil. Applica- 
tion of a plant nutrient to soils, in quanti- 
ties greater than those required for maxi- 
mum yield response usually resulted in lux- 
ury consumption of the nutrient by the 
plant. Biological assays showed that forages 
grown on sandy soils when fed to guinea pigs, 
had lower biological value than forages grown 
on clayey soils." 

One reference dealing with dental caries in 
humans was found, as follows: Lower inci- 
dence of dental caries was observed in areas 
containing soils lifted above sea level by an 
earthquake in 1931. This difference in caries 
incidence was apparently due to higher in- 
takes of molybdenum contained in vegetables 
grown on these soils as compared to soils 
normal to the region.” 

REPORT ON RELATIONSHIP OF SOIL AND PLANT 
COMPOSITION, BY Dr. H. HOPKINS, JUNE 11, 
1965 

NOVEMBER 2, 1965. 

Dr. PHILIP L. HARRIS, 

Director, Division of Nutrition. 

WILLIAM H. SUMMERSON, PH. D., 

Director, Bureau of Scientific Research: 

In accordance with your request of October 
19, 1965, I have reviewed Dr. Hopkins’ memo- 
randum dated June 11, 1965, subject “Re- 
port on the Question of Soils and Fertilizers 
in Relation to the Quantity and Chemical 
Composition of Foods of Plant Origin, and 
Other Questions.” 

In my opinion, Dr. Hopkins has missed 
several important points in this matter. 


% Beeson, Kenneth C., Agricultural Re- 
search, 4: 3 (1955). 

“u T'Hart, M. L., Proceedings, 7th Inter- 
national Grasslands Congress (1956). 

* McDeath, D. K., et al., Canadian Journal 
Animal Science, 40: 57 (1960). 

Hemingway. R. G., et al., Journal Agri- 
cultural Science, 60: 307 (1963). 

14 Maley, H. van der, Journal British Grass- 
lands Society, 18: 235 (1964). 

Ward, George M., Journal Dairy Science, 
42: 277 (1959). (176 references.) 

“Healy, W. B., et al. Soil Science (New 
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His interpretation of the term “nutritional 
values of our crops” to mean “chemical com- 
position of our crops” has led him into a 
relatively narrow field of nutrition and one 
in which there have been no real differences 
of scientific opinion for at least 20 years. It 
has been generally well recognized that 
measurable differences in the content of 
specific nutrients in plants can be associated 
with local variations in soil chemistry. As 
you know, a number of important nutritional 
discoveries have resulted directly from the 
study of the incidence of a dietary disease 
in relation to its occurrence in specific local 
areas. Dr. Hopkins’ review therefore is 
essentially a summary of information on one 
aspect of nutrition which is already well 
established. As to the quality of Dr. Hop- 
kins’ review, I do not know what guidelines 
you set for the review. As I read the review, 
I find that it is quite informal in style, I 
question the completeness of the survey, and 
I can detect no signs of critical evaluation of 
the validity of the evidence cited. I feel 
therefore that Dr. Hopkins’ memorandum in 
its present form is not an adequate summary 
of the topic he is considering and I recom- 
mend that a more comprehensive and critical 
review be prepared if it is intended to sum- 
marize for publication the present state of 
knowledge regarding the relation between 
the chemical composition of crops and the 
chemical nature of the soil upon which these 
crops are grown, 

I also wish to take issue with the second 
paragraph of Dr. Hopkins’ memorandum in 
which he gives his interpretation of the 
meaning of the term “significantly affected” 
in the sentence. “The nutritional values of 
our crops are not significantly affected by 
either the soil or kind of fertilizer used.” 
Dr. Hopkins is interpreting the term sig- 
nificant in its strict statistical sense, as most 
scientists do. However, the sentence in 
question was not published as part of a tech- 
nical article on the subject but rather in 
material intended for the lay public. In 
this context, the significance of variations 
in the nutritive qualities of foods is related 
to any impact on the general health rather 
than to a specific evaluation of technical 
data. I feel therefore that Dr. Hopkins has 
misinterpreted the sentence in question and 
that his comments are incorrect. 

In view of the above, I am returning Dr. 
Hopkins’ memorandum to you with the rec- 
ommendation that no further attempt be 
made to prepare this material in a form suit- 
able for publication, since such a publica- 
tion would cover too restricted a technical 
area to justify the effort, and would repre- 
sent essentially a confirmation of facts al- 
ready known and accepted. What is needed, 
I believe, is a more comprehensive evalua- 
tion of the present state of knowledge re- 
garding the effect on the nutritional level 
of the present U.S. dietary which is or can 
be associated with known variations in the 
nutritive values of foods grown on different 
soils, and the practical significance of such 
effects. 

I understand that you plan such a re- 
view. I trust that it can be completed as 
soon as possible consistent with complete- 
ness, accuracy, and scientific objectivity. 


RESOLUTION TO AMEND THE 
BUDGET ACT 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
again introduced House Joint Resolution 
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836, which would require the President 
to update his January budget each year 
in May. This updating would be one 
means of assisting Congress to more in- 
telligently act on appropriation requests 
and on legislative proposals which would 
either revise or expand existing programs 
or initiate new ones. 

More than ever before, it seems to me, 
the need for updating the budget along 
about midway of the session is a pressing 
one. As I said here on January 24 when 
the 1967 budget was submitted to Con- 
gress, it contains a number of revenue 
assumptions and proposed expenditure 
reductions that are as iffy as any I have 
ever seen presented to Congress. 

Several special one-shot proposals help 
to forecast a relatively modest budget 
deficit of $1.8 billion for 1967. 

For example, on the receipts side the 
deficit is reduced by the $3.6 billion speed- 
up in the collection of corporation and 
individual income taxes. It is further 
reduced by the $1.2 billion above-normal 
seigniorage receipts from the minting of 
new coins which was authorized last year. 
Without these one-shot deals the deficit 
would be $6.6 billion. 

On the expenditure side, the above- 
normal sales of loan assets held by Fed- 
eral agencies will have the effect of re- 
ducing spending and the deficit by $2.8 
billion. 

It follows that without the one-shot 
receipts of $4.8 billion and the above- 
normal sales of $2.8 billion of loan as- 
sets, the budget deficit would be a 
whopping $9.4 billion in 1967. 

Even that does not tell the whole story 
with respect to the possible budget defi- 
cit next year. It does not, because the 
administration is relying on Congress to 
reimpose certain automobile and tele- 
phone excises and to impose additional 
transpostation excises and user charges. 
It is also relying on Congress to help ef- 
fect certain expenditure reductions that 
may or may not be accomplished. 

To the extent that Congress does not 
approve these recommendations and the 
administration is unable to market its 
loan assets and effect other planned 
economies, the budget deficit in 1967 
will be increased. Thus, updating the 
budget in May would provide Congress 
with current information that would be 
of inestimable guidance value with re- 
spect to subsequent decisions that we 
would be called upon to render. 

As concerned as Iam over the tenuous 
revenue and expenditure assumptions in 
the 1967 budget, I am even more con- 
cerned over the obvious budget plans for 
substantial growth in Federal expendi- 
tures in the years immediately following 
fiscal 1967. 

In fiscal 1964 new obligational au- 
thority provided, obligations incurred, 
and actual expenditures did not differ 
greatly in amount. For that year, Con- 
gress provided $101 billion of new obli- 
gational authority, the administration 
committed $98.7 billion for expenditure, 
and they actually spent $97.7 billion. 
This would indicate no great change in 
1965 expenditures as compared to 1964, 
and the actual result was an expenditure 
reduction of $1.2 billion in 1965. 
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But what is the situation with respect 
to the years 1965 through 1967? I can 
tell you that it shows marked differences 
between the provision and commitment 
of funds and their actual expenditure. 
The following table details the situation: 


{In billions) 
New Obliga- 
Fiscal year obliga- tions | Expendi 
tional | incurre tures 
authority 
1965 actual $106. 6 $104.6 $96. 5 
1966 estimate 126.0 125.3 106.4 
1967 estimate 121.9 124. 4 112.8 
Total. . 354. 5 354.3 315.7 


These figures indicate that the new 
obligational authority provided in the 
3 years 1965 through 1967 is to be 
largely committed for expenditure in the 
years for which it has been requested. 
Both the new obligational authority and 
the obligations incurred total $354 bil- 
lion. Because of the leadtime from 
contract commitment to delivery, ex- 
penditures for the 3 years total only 
$316 billion, or $38 billion less. 

Further support of this conclusion is 
the fact that for the 6 years 1960-65, 
the unobligated funds carried forward 
each year averaged more than 44 per- 
cent of the new obligational authority 
provided. For the fiscal years 1966 and 
1967, the carryover of unobligated funds 
is estimated to equal only 36 percent of 
new spending authority provided. Thus, 
the commitment of new spending au- 
thority in 1966 and 1967, respectively, 
will rise to about two-thirds of the 
funds provided in those years. 

It is quite clear from these facts that, 
if Congress approves the spending plans 
in the 1967 budget, expenditures in 1968 
will far exceed the $112.8 billion sched- 
uled for 1967. Moreover, there will be 
further increases in 1969 that may very 
well carry budget expenditures to a level 
of more than $120 billion. 

Spending of this magnitude makes it 
imperative that we in Congress be kept 
fully and currently informed by the ad- 
ministration on the condition of the 
economy and on changes in revenue as- 
sumptions and proposed expenditures, 
as well as program revisions that may 
be made subsequent to submission of 
the budget in January. 

A graphic illustration of the value of 
the midsession budget review is the 
situation which developed with respect 
to the budget for this year. When the 
budget for fiscal 1966 was submitted to 
Congress a year ago in January, the ad- 
ministration estimated it would spend 
$99.7 billion during the year. Since then 
the estimate has been raised to $106.4 
billion, of which $4.7 billion is attributed 
to the war in Vietnam and $2 billion is 
for other spending. If Congress had 
been informed midway in its last session 
that nonwar spending was expected to 
increase by $2 billion, it would have been 
in a position to alter its course of legis- 
lative activity to the end that deficit 
spending could have been held to a level 
much lower than the $6.4 billion that is 
forecast for this year. 

In a letter dated April 26, 1963, to the 
distinguished chairman of the Govern- 
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ment Operations Committee, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Dawson], the 
Director of the Budget Bureau analyzed 
my midsession budget review proposal. 
At that time the Budget Bureau sug- 
gested that the proposal be revised to 
provide for the review between May 1 
and June 1 rather than between May 1 
and 20 of each year. It was felt that 
the additional 10 days in May would fa- 
cilitate the compilation of budget re- 
ceipts following the April 15 deadline for 
filing calendar year tax returns. I am 
happy to acquiesce in the Budget Bu- 
reau’s suggestion and have so amended 
the provisions of the resolution. 

During the hearings held last year by 
the Joint Committee on the Organization 
of the Congress, our distinguished chair- 
man of the Appropriations Committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MAHON], 
testified with respect to appropriations 
matters. I am happy to say that he in- 
cluded my proposal in his recommenda- 
tions for improving the appropriations 
process. At the hearing on August 17 he 
said: 

In contrast to the comprehensive spend- 
ing plan in the President’s annual budget, 
coordinated as it is with the revenue out- 
look and related to the economy of the 
country, the spending side of the budget, 
while processed in light of the overall budget 
guidelines and recommendations, is, as we 
know, nonetheless considered by the Con- 
gress on a piecemeal basis in many bills over 
a period of several months. Being thus 
fractionalized, there are no regulated, pe- 
riodic updatings or status-up-to-now read- 
ings on the overall situation. It is in the 
area of overview that I think some study of 
informational improvements might usefully 
be made. You may remember Lincoln’s ob- 
servation: “If we could first know where we 
are, and whither we are tending, we could 
better judge what to do, and how to do it.” 

I suggest study be given to the merit of 
some formally prescribed requirement that 
the President along about midsession, or a 
little later, update his earlier annual budget 
outlook for the further guidance of the 
Congress. Underlying economic assump- 
tions may change; expenditure estimates 
are seldom static; appropriations are moving 
through the mill; significant decisions on 
new legislation with budget impact may 
have been taken; revenues may be lagging 
or otherwise. There have been times when 
such an updating—and it could be in highly 
summarized form—would have been signifi- 
cantly revealing in terms of changed out- 
look for whatever guidance it might be to 
the Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, my proposal will provide 
Congress with a much needed tool to aid 
us in discharging our responsibilities to 
the American taxpayers and I urge its 
prompt adoption. 


SUPPORT OUR LAW OFFICERS 


Mr.DORN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, increasing 
crime is one of the greatest problems 
facing the people of the United States 
today. Virtually every category of crime 
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is on the increase. We are in the midst 
of a crime wave which has reached ma- 
jor proportions. In some of our large 
cities law-abiding citizens constantly 
live in fear of their lives and property. 
Doors are bolted and barred at sundown, 
People are afraid to walk the public 
streets and attend public functions. 
People have been robbed here in the 
shadow of the Nation’s Capitol, Con- 
gressional employees have been the vic- 
tims of robbery and attempted rape— 
one while praying in church in broad 
daylight during her lunch hour. 

The United States has the worst crime 
rate of any major country in the world. 
It is a growing problem and, if permitted 
to continue, can undermine the stability, 
security, and prestige of our country. 
It is serious and deserves the immediate 
attention of Congress, the States, and lo- 
cal governments throughout this Na- 
tion. 

Congress will at this session consider 
the problem of firearms being sent across 
State lines to minors, the mentally ill, 
convicted criminals and subversive or- 
ganizations. Congress will consider fur- 
ther legislation to provide technical 
training and work camps for school 
dropouts. The Congress may even con- 
sider Federal aid to local and State law- 
enforcement agencies. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation 
is a model for law enforcement. The 
FBI, under the dynamic leadership of 
J. Edgar Hoover, is prepared for any 
Communist, Fascist, or terrorist plot to 
subvert our American way of life. The 
FBI works closely with local and State 
law-enforcement agencies. It is pursu- 
ing a relentless campaign against crime. 
The FBI will continue to receive the en- 
thusiastic support of the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, we profess to be for law 
and order. Now is the time to prove we 
are for law and order. We can prove it 
throughout the United States by dou- 
bling the salary of our policemen and 
highway patrolmen. We can prove it by 


-inereasing the salary of our deputy sher- 


iffs and members of State law-enforce- 


‘ment agencies. We can prove it by fur- 


nishing better equipment. We can 
prove it by providing better training. 

We must encourage our best men to 
remain in law enforcement by providing 
adequate retirement and survivor bene- 
fits. Law officers are entitled to a career 
of dignity. They deserve the respect and 
gratitude of every loyal citizen. Their 
families deserve at least some measure of 
security and assurance for the future. 

An investment in law enforcement is 
one of the greatest investments we can 
make. It is an investment in the future. 
It is an investment in security. It is an 
investment in freedom. It is an invest- 
ment in moral, educational, and spiri- 
tual advancement. 

The first line of American defense 
against communism, nazism, fascism, 
and subversion is law enforcement at the 
local and State level. Law enforcement 
is the first line of defense to protect our 
security when threatened by mobs, beat- 
niks, peaceniks, and so-called peace dem- 


-onstrators who would create chaos and 
aid the enemy while our country is in 


War. 
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The best insurance against accidents 
on the highways is adequate law en- 
forcement. Accidents are taking the 
lives of thousands and crippling mil- 
lions annually. 

Law enforcement is being hampered 
by those who plead the fifth amendment. 
Communist, Nazi, and related organiza- 
tions cover up their activities by plead- 
ing the fifth. They have something to 
hide. Any loyal American will tell the 
truth about Communist or Nazist sub- 
version or about terrorist organizations 
when called upon by committees of Con- 
gress or our law enforcement officers. 
Crime syndicates are being protected by 
fifth amendment Americans. Commu- 
nist hideouts and subversives are being 
covered up by fifth amendment Ameri- 
cans. Night riders and terrorist organi- 
zations are aided by those who plead the 
fifth. 

Crime is as dangerous to the welfare of 
this Nation as communism, terrorism, or 
nazism. The time has arrived to launch 
a nationwide campaign to support our 
law officers. The future and independ- 
ence of our country will depend upon the 
strength of our Armed Forces through- 
out the world and upon law and order at 
home. 

Mr. Speaker, every American should 
honor our law enforcement officers dur- 
ing this National Crime Prevention 
Week. Mr. Speaker, we must honor, co- 
operate, and support them throughout 
the year. 


SOCIAL SERVICE PROGRAMS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, at the 
reconyening of this Congress, I was con- 
cerned that those who seek to diminish 
social service programs would seize upon 
increased costs of the Vietnam conflict 
as an excuse to move backward here at 
home. Accordingly, I was greatly heart- 
ened by the President’s state of the Union 
message in which he said: 

This Nation is mighty enough, its society 
is healthy enough, its people are strong 
enough to pursue our goals in the rest of 


the world while still building a Great So- 
ciety here at home. 


He was never more eloquent than when 
he asked of those who would decrease so- 
cial ‘services: 


Are they going to sacrifice the children who 
seek the learning, or the sick who need medi- 
cal care, or the families who dwell in squalor 
that are now brightened by the hope of 
home? Will they sacrifice opportunity for 
the distressed, the beauty of our land, the 
hope of our poor? 


And then when he said: 


In the name of justice let them call for 
the contribution of those who live in the 
fullness of our blessing. 


The vast majority of those who I am 
privileged to represent do not exist in 
squalor, but they do not live in the full- 
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ness of our blessing either. Rather, they 
are the industrious, hard-pressed wage 
earners of the city. They live in the 
households where family income is high 
enough to ward off the tragedy of poverty 
but where promise of affluence is far be- 
yond their reach. They are, in fact, the 
families who possess the strength and 
desire to be self-supporting but lack the 
resources to withstand undue financial 
pressure. The rise in the cost of living 
presents economic hardships for which 
they have no resources. 

I am sorely troubled by the realization 
that it is these people who are being 
asked to bear the brunt of the cost of 
our international responsibilities. 

For example, the projected cut in the 
school milk program places upon these 
people the burden of an increase in the 
cost of the milk their children need. For 
those in the poverty group, the price of 
milk will remain the same; for those 
who do live in the richness of our bless- 
ing, the rise in the price of milk will not 
be noticed and the increased value of 
their economic holdings will more than 
offset the increased burden. It is sym- 
bolic, and tragically so, that a portion 
of the cost of the Vietnam conflict should 
be added to the cost of milk for the 
children of hard-pressed families. 

The same observations can be made 
with regard to the projected decrease in 
the Federal program in the field of school 
lunches. For the people I represent, this 
is a rise in the cost of survival. It makes 
the burden of economic self-sufficiency 
just that much more onerous. 

In a similar vein, I have learned that 
it is probable that the Congress will be 
asked to reduce Federal aid to public 
schools in our big cities starting in July 
1966. For too many years our major 
cities have been the victims of discri- 
mination in the Federal program of as- 
sisting with the cost of educating the 
children whose parents live and/or work 
on Federal property. For the small 
school districts such assistance is both 
generous and easily accessible. When 
the number of such children amounted 
to 3 or more percent of the total enroll- 
ment in a small school district, Federal 
assistance has been given at a rate high 
in proportion to the local funds allocat- 
ed. For the big city school districts, no 
assistance could be secured because help 
was not available until the children of 
federally connected parents totaled 6 
percent of the school population—double 
the rate applicable to the rural schools. 

Last year I was happy to support, by 
voice and vote, the elimination of this 
source of discrimination against the ma- 
jor cities. For New York City, this was 
to mean approximately $8 million per 
year to help with the task of providing 
adequate public education for the young- 
sters in the city school system. 

I fervently hope that the President 
will not, as I am informed, ask the Con- 
gress to reverse the action it took last 
year and, once again, to deny to New 
York and other large cities with 3 percent 
or more of their schoolchildren from 
federally connected families the assist- 
ance that rural communities receive. As 
I understand it, the amendment that is 
expected to be offered would not remove 
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New York and other similarly situated 
cities from the eligible list for this type 
of aid but would as of June 30, 1966, 
effectively reduce the aid they would re- 
ceive to zero. Under the amendment, 
New York and other such cities would 
receive aid under this program only if the 
percentage of federally connected chil- 
dren in the school system rose to 9 per- 
cent, which is of course wholly out of the 
question. 

In my view, large cities such as New 
York have specially difficult problems to 
meet which would justify the receipt of 
special Federal funds, and I introduced 
legislation last year calling for such spe- 
cial aid. This kind of extra aid had also 
been recommended by a task force on 
education appointed by President Ken- 
nedy just after his election. All the more 
reason, then, why the large cities should 
not be discriminated against in the re- 
ceipt of Federal funds for education. 

I am fearful that there will be other 
cuts and alterations in domestic pro- 
grams which will increase the burdens on 
the wage earners in the major cities. I 
agree with President Johnson in his 
judgment that, if sacrifices must be 
made, they should be made by those who 
are best able to do so. I submit that the 
wage earners of New York City and other 
major metropolitan centers are not ina 
position where they may reasonably be 
asked to sacrifice at this stage in our Na- 
tion’s history. 

I would hope that, in the formulation 
of our domestic programs during this 
session of the Congress, we will bear in 
mind that it is not enough to protect the 
poverty stricken against. bearing the 
burdens of our international responsi- 
bilities. It is equally important that we 
not further depress the living standards 
of those who, by tremendous personal 
effort, have barely managed to escape the 
clutches of poverty. If this happens 
hundreds of thousands, perhaps millions, 
of our fellow citizens may be deprived of 
their self-respect and of their economic 
integrity. This would destroy the sub- 
stance of the Great Society. 


STATEMENT BY HON. JOHN B. DUN- 
CAN, DISTINGUISHED COMMIS- 
SIONER OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, TO THE ARTS ADVI- 
SORY COMMITTEE OF THE DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA RECRE- 
ATION BOARD 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. WIpNALL] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to include as part of my remarks, 
and to commend to the attention of the 
Members of this House, the following 
statement by the Honorable John B. 
Duncan, the able and distinguished Com- 
missioner of the District of Columbia, to 
the newly formed Arts Advisory Com- 
mittee of the District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board, on February 16, 1965. 
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Commissioner Duncan said that: 


Despite the earnest and continuing efforts 
of your Commissioners, it was not until re- 
cently that we were able to secure congres- 
sional approval of an amount specifically 
earmarked for the arts in the appropriation 
of the Recreation Department. The amount 
was modest. Gradually it has been in- 
creased. In the current year it is $51,000, 
and next year, if Congress approves this item 
in the President's budget, it will be $76,000. 
Of course, we recognize that even this larger 
amount is wholly inadequate for the needs, 
and is completely disproportionate to the 
great services your organizations provide for 
our community. 

It is this thought which prompts me to 
say that the work you will be doing with 
the Recreation Board is of far greater impor- 
tance than would be suggested by the limited 
amount of dollars available to you. The suc- 
cess of your program, which is certain to re- 
ceive wide publicity and public comment, 
might very well be a key factor in the shap- 
ing of congressional attitudes towards ap- 
propriations for the arts, both at the District 
of Columbia and the national level. 

In the spirit of close and harmonious as- 
sociation between Government and the arts, 
I thank you for the service which you have 
volunteered to our community and I wish 
Godspeed to your efforts. 


Commissioner Duncan is to be com- 
plimented for this forthright statement, 
and he deserves, and I know he has, the 
united support of the citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, as well as majority 
support in the Congress, for his position. 
His views parallel the views expressed 
by Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
in a speech in the Senate on January 13, 
1960, when he introduced S. 2796, a bill 
of great interest to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia and one which 
should be revived. 

The bill introduced by Vice President 
Humpurey provided: 

There shall be deposited in a special fund 
in the Treasury of the United States, to the 
credit of the Board, 1 mill out of each $1 of 
tax revenue of the government of the District 
of Columbia. There is authorized to be ap- 
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propriated to the Board each fiscal year an 
amount equal to the amount deposited in 
such special fund during the preceding fiscal 
year out of such tax revenue. Such appro- 
priated amounts shall also be deposited in 
such special fund. 

All money in the special fund authorized by 
(this) section shall be available to the Board 
to defray in part the expense of the National 
Symphony Orchestra, the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, and other nonprofit art programs of 
the District of Columbia. ' 


I include at this point excerpts from 
the significant speech made by Vice 
President HumpuHrey in 1960 calling for 
greatly increased aid to the District’s own 
art programs through the District of Co- 
lumbia Recreation Board. 


[From the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
Jan. 13, 1960 
CULTURAL ACTIVITIES IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. HUMPHREY. Mr. President, I introduce, 
for appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
that 1 mill out of each $1 of tax revenue of 
the government of the District of Columbia 
be set aside in a special fund to be used by 
the Recreation Board for the District of Co- 
lumbia to defray in part the expenses of the 
National Symphony Orchestra, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, and other nonprofit art and 
cultural programs of the District. 

There can be no doubt that the city of 
Washington is truly one of the most beauti- 
ful in the entire world. All who come here 
are impressed by the city’s lovely tree-lined 
streets, beautiful parks, and its public build- 
ings. 

Throughout my service in the Senate, I 
have consistently supported measures to im- 
prove the city of Washington and to make 
it an even more beautiful and pleasant city 
in which to live. I shall continue to support 
such programs because I believe it is in the 
best interest not only of the city of Washing- 
ton but the United States itself. After all, 
Washington is a picture window through 
which the people of other nations look and 
draw their judgments about America. Wash- 
ington should represent the artistic and cul- 
tural aspirations of the American people. 

Unfortunately, all too little has been done 
to promote the arts in the Nation’s Capital. 
I was most interested in the study prepared 


Exursir A 
Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire 
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ad valorem tax.“ 


Source of municipal financial support 


N fand (indirect support in lieu of tax for 
ty. 
Direct tax construction cost 


General fund (part of “recreation program“) 


.....d0 

Endowment funds (estimated income) 
General funds (pensions) 
General fds... eee 


Payments from Chicago Park District, an inde- 
Pendent municipal corporation in the city of 


Local taxes, grants and gifts, and revenues 
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last year by the Library of Congress for 
Representative Harris B. MCDOWELL, of Dela- 
ware, which revealed that Washington's 
budget has allotted for civic cultural events 
only $16,000—of which about $10,000 helps to 
support the Watergate concerts. As compared 
with Washington, New York spends $2,600,- 
000, Philadelphia $824,000, and Baltimore 
$448,000. The small city of Hagerstown, 
Md., only a short distance from the Nation’s 
Capital, gives its Museum of Fine Arts $12,- 
500 out of its regular annual budget—only 
$3,500 less than the entire amount that 
Washington spends out of its more than $200 
million budget. 

To date, the promotion and financing of 
opera, ballet, orchestras, and theaters has 
been left primarily up to the citizens of 
Washington itself. Precious little has been 
given by the District government to promote 
the arts. If any city in the United States 
should be spending money to promote the 
arts, it should certainly be Washington, the 
Capital of the United States. I, therefore, 
believe it is time that Washington join with 
other cities of our great country to promote 
the arts by providing that at least a small 
portion of tax revenue go for such programs. 

Under my bill, I mill out of every dollar of 
tax revenue of the District of Columbia, 
would be deposited in a special fund in the 
Treasury of the United States. The money 
in such fund would be made available to the 
Recreation Board for the District of Colum- 
bia to help in defraying at least in part the 
expenses óf the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and other 
nonprofit art programs. 

We can be proud of our fine National Sym- 
phony Orchestra and of the Corcoran Gallery 
of Art, but we in the Congress can take little 
pride in the fact that we as the City Council 
of Washington have done precious little to 
promote these institutions and other cultural 
programs of the District. We have an ob- 
ligation to join with the citizens of the Dis- 
trict to give financial support for the fine 
arts of Washington. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President. 
that the study made by the Library of Con- 
gress at the request of Representative Mc- 
DowELL, to which I have referred, be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the study was 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 


Type of activity supported 


Art museum. 


Plans for the construction of a municipal audi- 
torium and “cultural grouping for arts, li 
and arena,” 
Band concerts. 
Atlanta Symphony Guild 
.| Atlanta Pops Concert, 
Municipal Theater Under-the-Stars, 
Atlanta Art Association for Benefit High Mu- 
seum and School of Art. 


Municipal Museum. 
Bureau of Music. 

-|}Walters Art Gallery. 

-| Birmingham Museum of Art. 
-| Albright Art Galle: 


Buffalo Philharmonic Orchestra Society, Inc. 
Kleinhans Music Hall. 


Art Institute of Chicago. 


Museum of Science and Industry. 
VERR Natural History Museum (field mu- 


m). 
General revenues, “the major part of which is Fine. Arts Museum. 


Arts Commission. 
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Exurir A—Continued 


Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural 8 oe selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire 
ntinued 


Amount of municipal financial support Type of activity supported 


Source of municipal financial support 


1959 contribution, $9,200... .........--.......-- 


Proposed budget for 3 $18, 
8 Contribution, $9. W ES. 


posed budget for 1960. $18,400- Do. 


pore} (provi for in annual bu Washington County Museum of Fine Arts. 
EEN RES CECE OES iii pe E E T S Museum of Natural History. 


Evansville Museum of Arts and Sciences. 


A IIA DAE SINE: SIRE ETRE AOS) |) —:: A EES aH Houston Symphony. 
Kansas City, Mo 7 ymp 
oO, RS T „ 5 Nelson Art Gallery (buildings and ground main- 


Philharmonic Orchestra tra (free ren 
~ oped DY Theater 5 service for i acility deyel- 
ag aps ys 


Museum ground maintenance). 
502 Liberty emor rial (operation and maintenance), 
e = fiseal Sak 196,998 Department o municipal art ; bureau of music. 
oe $525,426. and general revenues. Newark 5 
T Appropriated by eit... Delgado Museum of Art. 


New Orleans 558 mic Society. 
New Orleans Opera House Association. 
Crescent City Concerts. 

Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


New York, N. 


Do. 
YEP GEEA DEN American Museum of Natural History. 
AE DRS Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Children’s 
useum, 
Pea eee e a RR T i. Brookl Institute of Brooklyn Academy of 
Musi. 
OR NS Meee UD ea 0. 


Museum of the City of New York. 


Norfolk, va 6! ² ˙u f ĩ˙ . X⏑,¶⅛ . ] U— Norfolk 7 Orchestra. 
e ame nar ie ecg OG sor ͤ .. amidedastocace= Norfolk Museum of Arts and Sciences. 
Ne A 
Salaries for a professional staff of 6 plus | Annual eae ne gi 2 council to library | Art and pictures department of main library. 
$2,000 allowance for books and $500 for department fro: and museums 
i mission — 
Oakland Public Museum. 
Art Museum. 
Snow 
Philadelphia, Pa pester of Fine Arts. 
-| Ro 
Fa nope ag Grand Opera. 
1 a Art Museum and Rodin Museum. 
Johnson paintings 
neh do. Philadelphia Art E Festival (every 2 years). 
e ee “General revenues (through specific appropria- |. Pit Symphony. 
each year), 


tions 
$20,000 to $30,000 (annually) do. Free summer band concerts. 
$25,000 (approximate cost to city annually). Arts and Crafts Center. 
Current appropriations: 


yi — T E E tae iad 45 * Museum in Roger William Park. 


General revenues 20050 ted annually accordin 
to estimated n e aly $ 


„ ete.). 
c Se re. | eRe A. ee ro ale weekly band concerts. 
Richmond, Va 85,000 Valentine Museum. 
Rochester 


Civie Music Association. 
“Opera Under the Stars.” 
Museum. 


Philharmonic Orchestra. 

Park band concerts. 

Crocker Art vary Sy -owned). 

Children’s art and d g classes (city reerea- 
tion department). 

St. Louis Art Museum, 


e Permanent levy of $0.02 per $100 valuation on 


all real and personal ‘established 
under State law in 1 oe ‘ 


3 ‘financed as part of the overall | St. Paul Gallery and School of Art. 

St. Paul Civic Opera. 

Witte Museum. 

2 municipal auditoriums. 

San Pedro Playhouse (auditorium devoted pri- 
marily to theatrical productions). 


Fine Arts Galle: 
Serra Museum i ocal history). 


Natural History Museum. 
Museum of Man (anthropology). 


810, San Diego 8 hon 
San Francisco, Calif.. 1038-50 budge hig fem 


$158,365 (taxes, $120,665; other, 887, 7000 Budget of the city and county of San Francisco So 
.; LEE KO S 000 War Memorial A useum. 
$255,456 (taxes, $254,856; other, 8600). 0 ———j—v— eee 5 ‘Palace “ of the Legion of Honor (art 
942 (taxes, $367, 692; other, 8250) do so = fon anne nee eeenccepeeeeensn ne De Y Young (art) M * 
Scranton, Pa An . — of about $28,740 per annum over Ginewal P Se ae ang jart 
the past 10 years. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Municipal financial support of certain artistic and cultural activities in selected U.S. cities, a compilation of answers to a questionnaire— 


$1,267 
Not indicated 


Amount of municipal financial support 


Continued 


Source of municipal financial support 


Type of activity supported 


Art commission. 


Art museum. 

Public music. 

Art division of the erecta oy a aaa 

Museum of Natural Histo: 

.| George Walter Vincent Smith Muse 

William Pynchon Memorial (Connecticut Val- 
ley Historical Museum). 

Springfield Museum of Fine Arts. 

-| Fine arts department of librar: 2 
Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts (privately char- 

Yored ir institution). 


1 City budget for 1960 based on 1 cent ai ne $100 valuation of the city. Funds provided 


y taxes earmarked for this specific pi 


993 brann M. 
Division, Leg 


7 Included in the library budget ist pra position of musical adviser, which is the way 
in which the city contributes to the salary of the conductor of the Springfield Sym- 


phony Orchestra. 


The Vice Presipentr. The bill will be 
received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2796) to provide for the adop- 
tion in the Nation's Capital of the practice 
common to many other cities in the United 
States with regard to cultural activities by 
depositing in a special fund 1 mill out of 
each $1 of tax revenue of the government of 
the District of Columbia to be used for the 
National Symphony Orchestra, the Corcoran 
Gallery of Art, and other nonprofit art pro- 
grams of the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes, by amending the act of 
April 29, 1942, introduced by Mr. HUMPHREY, 
was received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 


The names of the members of the 
newly formed District of Columbia Rec- 
reation Board Arts Advisory Committee 
are included at this point in my remarks: 


District OF COLUMBIA RECREATION BOARD 
ARTS ADVISORY COMMITTEE 


HONORARY MEMBERS 


Mrs. Robert Low Bacon, Mr. Milton 
Berliner, Mrs. Robert Woods Bliss, Mrs. Mor- 
ris Cafritz, Mrs. Norris Dodson, Jr., Mr. 
Charles C. Glover III, the Honorable Charles 
A. Horsky, Mr. David Lloyd Kreeger, Mrs. 
Cazenove Lee, Mrs. John A. Logan, Mr. 
Walter C. Louchheim, Jr., Mrs. Robert R. 
McCormick, Mrs. Robert G. McGuire, Jr., 
Mrs. John H. Morrison, Jr., Miss Flaxie M. 
Pinkett, Mrs. Merriweather Post, Mrs. Rich- 
ard Riddell, Mr. Nelson C. Roots, Mrs. Jouett 
Shouse, Mrs. C. Haskell Small, Mr. Hobart A. 
Spalding. 

VISUAL ARTS PANEL 

Mr. Carter Brown, Mr. Melvin D. Buckner, 
Mr. Robert Gates, Mr. Henry H. Hecht, Jr., 
Mr. Gerald Nordland, Mrs. Duncan Phillips, 
Mr. David Scott, and Mr. Hermann Warner 
Wiliams, Jr. 

DANCE PANEL 

Miss Pia Berndt, Mr. G. Bowdoin Craighill, 
Jr., Miss Mary Day, Miss Claire H. Haywood, 
Mrs. Helen Moore, Mr. Igor Schwezoff. 

DRAMA PANEL 

Miss Ellie Chamberlain, Mr. Thomas C. 
Fichandler, Mr. Jack Golodner, Rev. Gilbert 
V. Hartke, Mr. Scott L, Kirkpatrick, Mrs. 
Edwin W. Semans. 

INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC PANEL 

Mr. Richard Bales, Mr. Patrick Hayes, Mrs. 
Paul F. Koehn, Mr. Irving Lowens, Mr. 
Emerson Meyers, Mr. M. Robert Rogers. 

_.. VOCAL MUSIC PANEL 

Mr. Paul Callaway, Mr. Todd Duncan, Dr. 
Frederick Fall, Mr. Lewis D. Resseguie, Mr. 
Toby Tate, Mr. Day Thorpe. 

LIAISON PANEL 

Mrs. San Juan W. Barnes, Dr. Joseph M. 

Carroll, Mrs. Jack Coopersmith, Mr. J. George 


Frain, Mr. Charles B, Lipsen, Mr. Robert E. 
McCord, Mr. Maurice Tobin. 
PROGRAM ALLOCATION PANEL 

Dr. Henry Goldstein, Mr. Armiger Jagoe, 
Mr. James L. Kunen, Dean Warner Lawson, 
Mr. Robert Richman, Mr. S. Dillon Ripley, 
Mrs. Charles H. Roberts, Dr. Arthur W. 
Sloan, Mr. John S. Thacher; ex officio, chair- 
man, Recreation Board, and chairman, Rec- 
reation Board’s Committee on the Arts. 


I include newspaper reports on the 
new Arts Advisory Committee of the 
District of Columbia Recreation Board; 
also a memorandum of the new “Ad Hoc 
Committee on Arts and Crafts in the 
District of Columbia” which is concerned 
with the problem of providing all citizens 
of the District of Columbia, particularly 
its low- and moderate-income families, 
equal access to and participation in the 
arts and crafts by establishing neighbor- 
hood art centers and supporting neigh- 
borhood advisory and working art groups, 
and by providing greater financial sup- 
port for the National Symphony Orches- 
tra, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, the 
Children’s Theater, and other nonprofit 
art programs of the District of Colum- 
bia. 

The proposal of the new Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee on Arts and Crafts in the District 
of Columbia strongly supports the posi- 
tion of Commissioner John B. Duncan, 
and would provide the funds needed to 
advance the growth and development of 
the District’s cultural life. 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 16, 1966] 
SEVENTY-MEMBER UNIT NAMED AS ARTS AD- 
VISERS HERE 
(By Leroy F. Aarons) 

The District of Columbia Recreation Board 
yesterday announced formation of a 70- 
member Arts Advisory Committee—the first 
step in qualifying the city for $50,000 in Fed- 
eral matching funds for the arts. 

Created under the impetus of the State 
grants provision of the National Arts and 
Humanities Foundation Act, the new com- 
mittee represents the first effort to coordi- 
nate the city’s diffused cultural resources 
with a broad-based central organization, 

INCLUDES SEVEN PANELS 

The Advisory Committee is divided into 
seven panels and an honorary board of prom- 
inent citizens. The main unit is the 11- 
member Program Allocation Panel, whose job 
it will be to sort out the recommendations 
of the other panels and come up with a work- 
able program by May 1, the deadline for 
applying for the $50,000 award. 


Finnegan 
lative Reference Service, Library of C 


and Helen A. Miller, Education and Public Welfare 
ongress, July 29, 1959. 


The six advisory panels—visual arts, dance, 
drama, instrumental music, vocal music, and 
liaison—are composed of specialists in each 
field. The Program Panel, however, is broad- 
ly based, drawing on foundations, education, 
business, labor, government, and arts ad- 
ministration for its membership. 

Gerson Nordlinger, chairman of the Recrea- 
tion Board's Culture Committee and orga- 
nizer of the panels, said that because of lim- 
ited funds only dance, drama, music, and the 
visual arts will be nome ag during the first 
year of the arts 

Also, instead of — to individual ar- 
tists, priority will be given to programs in 
arts education, creating new audiences, es- 
pecially among the poor, and aid to estab- 
lished nonprofit arts organizations. 


MANY ALREADY ACTIVE 


Many of the panel members are associated 
with organizations already active in the arts. 
Anticipating this, Nordlinger told the panel- 
ists at an announcement session at the arts 
clubs yesterday to “please bear constantly 
in mind that your recommendations should 
be based on what is best for the community 
rather than what is most advantageous for 
your particular organization.” 

Nordlinger also stressed that because of 
matching requirements in the Federal act, 
organizations that have matching funds for 
their projects will have an advantage. Prior- 
ity will also be given to cooperative pro- 
grams between Washington and neighbor- 
ing States and those sponsored jointly by 
the Recreation Board and the Board of Edu- 
cation or the Office of Economic Opportu- 
nity. 


[From the Washington Daily News, Feb. 16, 
1966] 


$50,000 Is First Year's PotT—70 Experts To 
Divvy Art GRANTS IN DISTRICT 

Chairman Gerson Nordlinger of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Recreation Board’s Com- 
mittee on the Arts yesterday named 70 per- 
sons to the Arts Advisory Committee and 
said, “Never has so much talent been assem- 
bled for such a modest program.” 

The: members, active in local visual and 
performing arts fields, were chosen to de- 
velop an arts program for the District under 
the National Foundation Act. 

They will receive and distribute $50,000 ap- 
propriated under the act. 

A Program Allocation Panel will assign 
funds after recommendations are made by 
the five individual panels on the visual arts, 
dance, drama, instrumental music, and vocal 
music. 

Mr. Nordlinger said financial limitations 
prevented forming panels on photography, 
architecture and crafts, and other fields, but 
these would be considered later on. 

In the case of the District, programs re- 
ceiving priority will be educational ones; 
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ones creating new audiences for the arts 
(particularly among the poor), and those 
involving established nonprofit organiza- 
tions; organizations which can provide 
matching funds for their projects; those 
that involve cooperative planning and fund- 
ing by the District and neighboring States 
and those sponsored by the Recreation 
Board, the Board of Education of the Office 
of Economic Opportunity. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Feb. 16, 1966] 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Picks 48 To GUIDE 
SPENDING OF ARTS FUNDS 
(By Roberta Hornig) 

The District’s Recreation Board has ap- 
pointed 48 Washington leaders in the arts to 
a committee which will figure out how Fed- 
eral funds for the arts should be spent here. 

An additional 22 honorary members were 
named to the Arts Advisory Committee at a 
kickoff meeting yesterday. 

District Commissioner John B. Duncan 
said the committee appointment “marks the 
beginning of a broadly based alliance be- 
tween art and the Government.” 

Congress has given the city $50,000 under 
the “National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities Act“ passed last summer. 
The Recreation Board was named the admin- 
istrative agency for the District. 

The District is asking $76,000 in the fiscal 
1967 budget. 

The Recreation Board yesterday said that 
for the first year in the arts program, funds 
will be used only for the dance, drama, music, 
and the visual arts. 

No grants will be given to individual 
artists, and priority will go to art projects of 
an educational nature, particularly those 
geared to underprivileged persons. 

Gerson Nordlinger Jr., of the Recreation 
Board, said the new committee should sub- 
mit its program recommendations by April 
16 so they can be sent on for final approval 
to the National Endowment for the Arts by 
May 1. 

FEBRUARY 16, 1966. 
MEMORANDUM 

To: District of Columbia Recreation Board; 
Arts Advisory Committee; Board of Com- 
missioners, District of Columbia; Board 
of Education, District of Columbia; 
Members of Congress; District Art 
Groups, including; National Symphony 
Orchestra; Corcoran Gallery of Art; and 
the Children’s Theater of the District of 
Columbia Recreation Department. 


From: Ad Hoc Committee on Arts and Crafts 
in the District of Columbia. 

Following is a draft measure designed to 
carry out the excellent and timely call, made 
on February 15, 1965, by Commissioner John 
B. Duncan for adequate financial support of 
the District’s artistic and cultural life; and 
to update the splendid bill, S. 2796, intro- 
duced by Vice President Husert H. HUM- 
PHREY in 1960 to provide financial support 
for the District’s nonprofit art programs, 89th 
Congress, 2d session: 


“A bill to provide all citizens of the District 
of Columbia, particularly its low- and 
moderate-income families, equal access to 
and participation in the arts by establish- 
ing neighborhood art centers and support- 
ing neighborhood advisory and working art 

groups, and by providing greater support 
‘for the National Symphony Orchestra, the 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, the Children’s 
Theater, and other nonprofit art programs 
of the District of Columbia 
“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 

‘of Representatives of the United States of 

America in Congress assembled, That section 

4 of the Act entitled ‘An Act to create a Rec- 

reation Board for the District of Columbia, 

to define its duties, and for other purposes’, 
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approved April 29, 1942, as amended, is 
amended by inserting ‘(a)’ 
after ‘Sec. 4. and by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

„b) In addition to the trust fund au- 
thorized by subsection (a) of this section, 
there is authorized to be appropriated to a 
special art’ fund in the Treasury of the 
United States, to the credit of the Board, for 
any fiscal year for art purposes, an amount 
equal to four times the amount expended by 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board 
out of District of Columbia tax revenues for 
art purposes in the previous fiscal year 
(which is comparable to the ratio of aid to 
local communities provided in other Federal 
grant-in-aid funds such as urban renewal 
and highway funds, where the contribution 
runs up to 89 supplied by the Federal Gov- 
ernment to $1 supplied by the locality in the 
Federal-aid highway program; and up to $9 
supplied by the Federal Government to each 
$1 supplied by the locality in the “Demon- 
stration Cities Act of 1966” sent to the Con- 
gress recently by President Johnson. 

„e) All money in the special fund au- 
thorized by subsection (b) of this section 
shall be available to the Board to defray in 
part the expense of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, the Corcoran Gallery of Art, and 
other nonprofit art programs of the District 
of Columbia, and programs in arts and 
crafts, music, drama, speech, ballet, lectures, 
forums for informal discussions, and other 
creative opportunities for participation, as 
authorized in section 3 of article II of this 
Act, and part of the expense of carrying out 
the programs authorized by paragraph 3 of 
section 4 of Public Law 85-874 (72 Stat. 
1698) as amended (The John F. Kennedy 
Center Act—which provides that the 
Chairman of the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board shall be an ex Officio 
member of the Board of Trustees of 
the Kennedy Center, and which also pro- 
vides, as noted by Dr. S. Dillon Ripley re- 
cently, that the trustees shall “develop pro- 
grams for children and youth and the elderly 
(and for other age groups as well) in such 
arts designed for their participation, edu- 
cation, and recreation.” Dr. Ripley noted 
that at the Kennedy Center “Only the most 
limited provisions has been made for re- 
hearsal rooms, workshops, studios, and the 
other facilities required for the creation of 
works of art. This refusal to make any 
commitment to local perfo: groups 
seems virtually to eliminate all possibility of 
repertory companies and of wide popular 
participation in the artistic work of the 
Center”); Public Law 89-209 (the National 
Foundation on the Arts and the Humanities 
Act of 1965—which made the District 
of Columbia Recreation Board the State 
Arts Agency for the District of Columbia); 
and other provisions of law specifically 
related to the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board and the arts and crafts 
of the District of Columbia, as well as 
the provisions contained in subsections (d), 
(e), and (f) of this Act. 

d) The District of Columbia Recre- 
ation Board shall prepare and present to the 
Congress and the President by June 30, 1966, 
an inventory of the art and craft needs, in- 
cluding suitable neighborhood, and other 
facilities, and supporting neighborhood ad- 
visory and working art groups (the Guy 
Mason art and recreation center in the 
Georgetown area of high-income families is 
one type of neighborhood center which could 
be cited, as could Karamu House in Cleve- 
land—a particularly famous and noteworthy 
example of what is needed in Washington's 
low- and moderate-income neighborhoods), 
of all of the citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia, particularly the low- and moderate- 
income families, in order that the Congress 
may be able to deal intelligently and effec- 
tively with the present widely recognized 
cultural and art imbalance and lag in the 


immediately 
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District of Columbia (which is being ignored 
by the District’s schools, the UPO, the Dis- 
trict’s civic and citizen federations, the civil 
rights organizations, etc., etc.) (the District 
lags far behind other cities here and abroad 
according to such publications as the New 
York Times, and such observers as W. H. 
Kiplinger in his book “Washington Is Like 
That”) by providing for intercultural experi- 
ence by District citizens, and fostering com- 
munications between citizens on the basis 
of common creative activities and experi- 
ences, by providing for maximum participa- 
tion by District citizens in art and craft pro- 
grams and projects designed specifically for 
their recreation, training, and creativity 
(free programs by the District’s cultural in- 
stitutions, such as the National Symphony 
Orchestra, and special classes in the arts by 
competent artists such as the Corcoran Art 
Gallery could organize are examples, as are 
programs by the major groups sponsored by 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board 
and Department). (President Johnson’s new 
recreation budget, sent to Congress on Janu- 
ary 26, provides only $76,600 for the National 
Symphony Orchestra and other performing 
arts groups in the District of Columbia, while 
providing $6,363,400 for other activities of the 
District of Columbia Recreation Department, 
principally sports, playgrounds, swimming 
pools, etc.) In preparing such inventory the 
District of Columbia Recreation Board shall 
give due weight to the best practices and pro- 
grams in other cities here and abroad for 
providing maximum participation in art and 
craft programs and for achieving a high level 
of cultural, artistic, and creative develop- 
ment. 

e) The Board shall appoint an Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts and Crafts”, 
the members of which shall be persons who 
are recognized for their knowledge of, or ex- 
perience or interest in, one or more of the arts 
and crafts, or who have demonstrated their 
interest in fostering the arts and crafts, and 
who have actively worked to advance local, 
non-Federal, citywide neighborhood art and 
craft groups, organizations, workshop centers, 
or institutions. The Board shall take 
care to see to it that neighborhood advisory 
and working art groups are represented on 
the “Advisory Committee on the Arts and 
Crafts” provided by this subsection. The 
Chairman of the Board shall be chairman of 
the “Advisory Committee on the Arts and 
Crafts”, and may appoint any other member 
of the Board as his alternate on such “Ad- 
visory Committee on the Arts and Crafts”. 
The “Advisory Committee on the Arts and 
Crafts” shall advise and consult with the 
Board and make recommendations to the 
Board regarding its existing or prospective 
art and craft activities, and may advise the 
Board in all other art and craft matters. 

t) The Board of Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia shall transfer to 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board 
without charge, and the District of Columbia 
Recreation Board shall rehabilitate, main- 
tain, and operate as a neighborhood art and 
craft workshop center, Children’s Theater 
workshop, and community center, the old 
fire department repair shop, and the northern 
part of the Eastern Market, both of which 
are located near Seventh Street and North 
Carolina Avenue Southeast, in the District of 
Columbia. The District of Columbia Board 
of Education, and the Board of Commis- 
sioners are hereby authorized and directed 
to provide whatever assistafice they can in 
making this pilot project a success.“ 


HEW, HUD APPRAISE THE ABE 
LINCOLN FAMILY 
Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. GERALD R. FORD] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
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in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
now that HUD has joined HEW in the 
American lexicon, and we have just cele- 
brated Lincoln’s birthday, I am sure that 
many of us enjoyed James J. Kilpatrick’s 
article entitled, “HEW, HUD Appraise 
the Abe Lincoln Family.” Written in a 
light and humorous vein, the serious 
truths and implications are obvious. We 
can well speculate whether the boy Abe 
would ever have developed those quali- 
ties of leadership which made him Presi- 
dent Lincoln had the managers of the 
Great Society been there to coach him. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include the article which appeared in 
the Washington Star for February 13, 
1966. 


HEW, HUD APPRAISE THE ABE LINCOLN 
FAMILY 


(By James J. Kilpatrick) 


The boy was out in back, playing around 
the woodpile, when the strange flying ma- 
chine landed in the deer glade down by 
Little Pigeon Creek. He started to run for 
the woods, but curiosity got the better of 
him, and he stuck around while the visitors 
pushed their way to the cabin. 

There were two of them, a fussy little man 
with a round plump face, and a kind of 
pigeon-breasted woman with a pocketbook 
half the size of a saddle bag. Her slip 
showed. They were polite enough, but you 
could tell they were used to giving orders 
and Making people jump. You know the 
kind. 

The boy's father came out to meet them, 
and Nancy—that was his mother—stood in 
the door looking on. They weren't excited. 
It was like a dream, but it was colder than 
any dream, so cold that when the little man 
spoke, his breath came in tiny puffs. 

“T say,” said the stranger, looking at a large 
watch on his wrist, “could you tell me where 
and when we are? I am from HUD and she 
is from HEW, and we thought we were 
headed for Louisville in 1967. What a 
nuisance!” 

The stranger glanced over at the boy, and 
his nose wiggled like a rabbit's nose, 

“Well, sir,” said the boy's father, “this is 
1817 and you're in what will be Spencer 
County, Ind.; you're on the north bank of the 
Ohio, something east of Evansville and some- 
thing west of Louisville. It's February, and 
who is HEW and how is HUD?” 

“Missed by a 150 years,” snapped the little 
man, It's these dratted time machines. 
Always out of order. I punched reverse 17 
and what do I get? Reverse 167. Back to the 
shop with it. What’s your name, my good 
man?” 

The boy's father told him. 

“Well, Mr. Tom Linton,” said the fussy 
little fellow, “HEW is the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, and HUD is 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, and Miss Spencer and I are en- 
gaged in a survey of the oppressed, the de- 
pressed, and the repressed, and it certainly 
looks as if you qualify.” He took out a yellow 
tablet and a ballpoint pen. 

“It ain't Linton.“ said the boy's father. 
“You got it wrong.” 

“No matter,” said the visitor. “The com- 
puter will give you a 10-digit number. And 
one for you, too, ma’am.” This last was to 
Nancy. “And one for that long-legged boy 
there. How many of you occupy this dwelling 
unit?” 
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“Well,” said the boy's father, counting on 
his fingers, there's me and Nancy, that's two; 
and Tom and Betsy Sparrow, they're Nancy's 
aunt and uncle, that’s four; and young 
Dennis Hanks—he's my foster son—and the 
girl Sarah, and the boy there. Seven, you 
might say.” 

“Seven, I certainly will say,” said the man 
from HUD. “Definitely overcrowded.” 

“Substandard,” said Miss Spencer. It was 
the first word she had spoken. Definitely 
substandard. But I daresay 97.7 percent of 
the Little Pigeon housing is equally sub- 
standard. They are somewhat below their 
peer group.” 

“No floor,” said the little man, making 
notes on his tablet. “Inadequate ventila- 
tion. The roof leaks. No windows. No 
door. Bad air. Inadequate illumination.” 
He was checking one thing after another. 

“What about these children?” asked the 
lady from HEW. “Schooling?” 

The boy’s father shook his head. 

“Dropouts,” said the lady, making tch- 
tch noises. “Every one a dropout, indicat- 
ing that boy on the woodpile. He's old 
enough to qualify for operation Headstart.” 

The man from HUD and the lady from 
HEW conferred together. After a minute or 
two they came back to the boy's father. 

“Mr. Linton,” said the little fellow, “I am 
pleased to inform you that you and your 
hapless family score 982.2 on the disad- 
vantaged scale. You are il] housed, ill fed, 


and ill clothed. You definitely qualify 
for—" 

Ain't Linton,“ said the boy's father, 
stubbornly. It's—“ 


“No matter. You definitely qualify for soil 
bank, food stamps, supplemental rent, and 
the upgrading of your obsolete manual 
skills. You qualify for the MPTP, extension 
service, 52 weeks of home economics, a 
seven-room house, two siloes, and an in- 
scribed color portrait of the President. We 
will dam up Little Pigeon Creek and stock 
you a pond, The men will be in to string 
the lights tomorrow. Telephone on Thurs- 
day. Plumbing Friday. You definitely 
qualify for 16 different loans, giving you a 
debt of $11,000, 40 years not to pay. With- 
out these indispensable upgradings in your 
total environment, Miss Spencer and I 
are agreed that you are doomed: to live for- 
ever in the shadows of an otherwise affluent 
land, and that long-legged boy will amount 
to nothing at all. Sign here.” 

“I reckon I'd better get the boy to look 
at these papers,” said Tom. “I can’t read 
at all, but he reads some already. Come 
over here, boy, and meet these folks.” 

“He turned to the man from HUD and the 
lady from HEW, just as they and their funny 
machine were fading into nothing-at-all. 

“This is my boy, Abe,” cried Tom Lincoln 
after them. He's 8 years old today.“ 


CELEBRATE FREEDOM DAY 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, every 
year citizens of Taipei, Taiwan, com- 
memorate Freedom Day to dramatize the 
decision by thousands of Chinese prison- 
ers of war to choose freedom in Na- 
tionalist China rather than return to 
Communist tyranny after the Korean 
war. This past January, the Freedom 
Day Rally was highlighted by an address 
by our distinguished colleague, WILLIAM 
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JENNINGS BRYAN Dorn of South Carolina. 

I insert into the Record at this point the 

program. 

PROGRAM FOR THE TAIPEI RALLY IN CELEBRA- 
TION OF THE 12TH ANNIVERSARY OF ANTI- 
COMMUNIST FREEDOM Day 


. Opening of the meeting. 
. Chairman assuming chairmanship. 
Audience standing up. 
. Peal of freedom bell. 
- National anthem. 

- Salute to national flag and the portrait 
of the late Dr. Sun Yat-sen. 

7. Read messages from President Chiang 
and others. 

8. Report by Chairman Ku Cheng-kang. 

9. Speech by Premier Yen. 

10. Speech by Hon. Wrt1am J. B. Dorn, 
Member of U.S. Congress. 

11, Speech by Rev. Priest Dries Van Coillie, 
of Belgium, 

12. Speech by Mr. Young Myoung Lee, an 
anti-Communist escapee from North Korea, 

13. Speech by Mr. Tran Quang Chan, an 
anti-Communist escapee from North Viet- 
nam. 

14. Speech by Mr. Erie Chou, an anti-Com- 
munist writer who escaped from the Chinese 
mainland for freedom 4 years ago. 

15. Speech by Prof. Hsu Wei-sheung, a 
recent anti-Communist escapee from the 
Chinese mainland. 

16. Speech by Mr. Li Hsien-ping who re- 
cently defected to Taiwan from the Chinese 
mainland aboard an IL-28 jet bomber. 

17. Speech by Mr. Liang Kou-shin, a recent 
escapee from the Chinese mainland to Tai- 
wan to seek freedom, 

18. Presentation of freedom medals to rep- 
3 of U.S. freedom fighters in Viet- 

nam now taking rest and recreation in Tai- 
wan. 

19. Adoption of declaration and messages. 

20. Sing anti-Communist freedom song. 

21. Chant slogans. 

22. Band play. 

23. End of the meeting. 


In addition to the speakers who par- 
ticipated, messages poured into this rally 
from all over the world, since the rally 
represents the unquenchable desire of 
the Chinese people to see freedom and 
true peace restored to their entire Na- 
tion. I include at this point as a con- 
tinuation of my remarks the message list. 

MESSAGE LIST 

1. His Excellency Chiang Kai-Shek, Re- 
public of China, 

2. His Excellency President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, United States. 

3. His Excellency President Ferdinand E. 
Marcos, Philippines. 

4. His Excellency President Park Chung 
Hee, Republic of Korea. 

5. His Excellency Chief of State Nguyen- 
Van-Thieu, chairman of the National Leader- 
ship Committee, Vietnam, 

6. His Excellency President Julio Adalberto 
Rivera, Republic of El Salvador. 

7. His Excellency Prime Minister Thanom 
Kittikachorn, Thailand. 

8. His Excellency Secretary Robert S. Mc- 
Namara, United States. 

9. Dr. Fethi Tevetoglu, senator and chair- 
man of the JP Senate Group. 

10. Hon, Congressman Vernon W. Thom- 
son. 

11. Senator George Howard Branson, chair- 
man of APACI Australian Chapter. 

12. Hon. Charles Edison, chairman of the 
Committee of One Million Against the Ad- 
mission of Communist China to the UN. 

13. Mr. Howland H. Sargeant, Radio Liberty 
Committee. 

14. Prof. Lev E. Dobriansky, chairman of 
National Captive Nations Committee. 

15. Admiral Carlos Penna Botto, chairman 
of Brazilian Anti-Communist Crusade. 
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16. Mr. John S. Arvidson, field director of 
American Veterans Against Communism. 

17. Mr. Donald L, Miller, executive secre- 
tary, Friends of Free Asia, United States. 

18. Dr. Paul de Auer, honorary general 
secretary, League for the Self-Determination. 

19. Prince Niko Nakashidze, ABN. 

20. Dr. Pritz Cramer, president of the In- 
ternational Committee for Information and 
Social Activity, German committee. 

21. Madam Suzanne Labin, responsible 
person of Conference Internationale sur La 
Guerre Politique des Soviets. 

22. Hon. Dahyabhai V. Patel, APACL India 
chapter. 

23. Messrs. Tetsuzo Watanabe, president 
and Juitsu Kitaoka, secretary general of 
Japan Chapter of APACL. 

24. Dr. M. G. Lowman, American author. 

25. Prof. Leo Magnino, Italy. 

26. Mr. Alfred Korn, Jr., president of 
Americans to Free Captive Nations, Inc. 

27. Capt. John Shimchik, chairman of the 
Byelorussian Liberation Front. 

28. Mr. Nobuhiko Jimbo, Japan. 

29. Mr. Arturs Berztise, chairman, As- 
sembly of Captive European Nations Dele- 
gation in Australia. 

30. Dr. Roman Malaschuk, president of 
Canadian League for Ukraine’s Liberation. 

31. Mr. Sun Bong Hong, acting chairman 
of APACL Korea chapter. 

32. Mr. Pham Huu Cheong, secretary gen- 
eral of APACL Vietnam chapter, 

33. Mr. Brutus Coste, former secretary gen- 
eral of ACEN. 

34. Mr. Ibrahim Soekahmed Afrah, Presi- 
dent of Somali African Union. 

35. Mr. Prochazka Push, chairman, Chris- 
tian Democratic Union of Central Eastern 
Europe. 

36. Mr. Hnat Billinsky, Secretary general, 
Friend of Ukraine Association, USA. 

37. Mr. M. L. Peers, chairman of the Anti- 
Communist League, Auckland, New Zealand. 

38. Mr. C. M. Vella Gatt, secretary gen- 
eral, Lega Anti-Communist Malta. 

39. Maj. Gen. Bela K. Kiraly, Hungarian 
freedom fighter. 

40. Mr. Ferenc Nagy, former Prime Minister 
of Hungary. 

41. H. E. Karl Theodor Von Guttenberg, 
Member of Parliament of Federal Republic 
of Germany. 

42. Mr. Frederick C. Stinson, Member of 
Parliament, Canada. 

43. Mr. Andre Resampa, secretary general, 
Social Democratic Party, of Madagascar. 

44. Congressman Ramon D. Bagatsing, 
president, Philippine Anti-Communist Move- 
ment; president, APACL Philippines chapter. 

45. Mr. Vibul Thamavit, president, APACL 
Thailand chapter. 

46. Prof. Mahmud Brelvi, APACL Pakistan 
chapter. 

47. Mr. Edmud Gaspar, secretary general, 
ACEN. 

48. Dr. Apeles E. Marquez, president of 
FAEDA. 

49. Dr. Jorge Prieto Laurens, secretary gen- 
eral of Inter-American Confederation of 
Continental Defense. 

50. Hon. John Henry Okwanyo, Member 
of Parliament, Kenya. 

51. Mr. Chevalier De Roover, president du 
Comite Belge du CIAS, Belgium. 


One of the highlights of the Freedom 
Day rally was a message from President 
Chiang Kai-shek, which carries special 
significance in this time of great crisis in 
the Far East. I insert in the RECORD 
President Chiang’s message. 

PRESIDENT CHIANG KAI-SHEK’S FREEDOM DAY 
MESSAGE 

It is of the greatest significance that peo- 
ple from all walks of life in the country are 
enthusiastically celebrating today this his- 
toric 12th Freedom Day in ardent support of 
the anti-Communist revolution on the Chi- 
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nese mainland and the movement to restore 
freedom to all the people there. 

Twelve years ago today, more than 14,000 
Chinese Communist prisoners of war, who 
had been deceived by the Peiping regime and 
forced to fight in Korea, reached Taiwan and 
freedom. Defying all difficulties and dan- 
gers, they lived up to their resolution of 
“freedom or death.” Their heroic choice of 
coming to the Republic of China is another 
testimonial that man’s struggle against 
slavery and for freedom represents the 
strongest and most fundamental human will 
and desire. The more severe the oppression, 
the stronger will be man’s stand against 
tyranny. We can rest assured that Peiping’s 
tyrannical rule and ruthless oppression will 
be destroyed and that our mainland com- 
patriots will eventually regain their free- 
dom. The Chinese people are unyielding in 
their struggle against communism and in 
their determination to overthrow tyranny. 

The conflict between Moscow and Peiping 
has intensified in the past year. Their 
schism has become deeper and deeper. New 
trends in Soviet Russia’s economic policy 
admitting the existence of profit motive and 
changing the system of distribution has 
pushed Communist theories farther down 
the road to bankruptcy. They also have 
brought increased ideological confusion into 
the Communist camp. This situation not 
only shows the gloomy prospect of commu- 
nism but also creates conditions favorable 
to a free world effort to tear down the Iron 
Curtain and rescue those enslaved behind 
it. 
Last year the Peiping regime also suffered 
severe setbacks in its diplomatic and “united 
front” maneuvers. Economic conditions on 
the mainland further deteriorated and there 
has been widespread dissatisfaction among 
the people. As a matter of fact, the regime 
now finds itself surrounded by enemies. 
Two recent cases of defection—that of Com- 
munist air force pilot Li Hsien-pin and two 
others who flew their plane to Taiwan, and 
that of Wu Wen-hsien and six others who 
came to Matsu aboard a naval vessel—dra- 
matically attest to Peiping's difficulty in 
controlling the situation. Really it is al- 
ready on the point of collapse. 

The benevolent are invincible. Tyrants 
inevitably meet with an ignoble end. As I 
pointed out in my New Year's message for 
1966, this will be a decisive year for our rev- 
olutionary tasks of national recovery and 
reconstruction, for the removal of the evils 
of communism and the building of a better 
future for mankind. Both the domestic and 
international situations are turning in our 
favor. On the eve of our counteroffensive, 
all the people should be alert to opportuni- 
ties, work harder, and call upon our com- 
patriots both overseas and on the mainland 
to take part in a crusade against the Com- 
munist tyranny and to win freedom for all. 
Meanwhile, we must unite with all nations 
who are on the side of justice and righteous- 
ness, and ask for their moral and material 
support so that we can accomplish at an 
early date our sacred mission of recovering 
the mainland, freeing our compatriots, re- 
moving the Red scourge from Asia, bringing 
down the Iron Curtain in both East and 
West, and attaining the lofty goal of world 
peace. 


The chairman of this great rally, Mr. 
Ku Cheng-Kang, president of the Asian 
People’s Anti-Communist League, Re- 
public of China, also addressed the as- 
semblage, and I insert his inspiring ad- 
dress into the Recor at this point. 


ADDRESS BY Mr. Ku CHENG-KANG, CHAIRMAN 
OF THE RALLY 

Excellencies, distinguished guests, ladies 

and gentlemen: This is the 12th observance 

of the Freedom Day. We of all walks of life 

in the Republic of China are gathered here, 
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as many other freedom-loving people else- 
where in the free world are, to mark this 
important occasion that represents the 
world’s common fight for freedom. That we 
are all doing so indicates the confluence of 
the strength of the free, and demonstrates 
that the Freedom Day movement has become 
a global campaign to support the enslaved 
people’s fight for freedom and to safeguard 
freedom for all mankind. 

Development in the past 12 years has 
shown us the ebbing of international com- 
munism. The conflict between the Chinese 
Communists and Soviet Russia in scheming 
for leadership in the Communist bloc has 
caused ideological confusion and internal 
rifts. Most significant has been the change 
in the economic policy in Soviet Russia 
which is no less than an announced sur- 
render of controlled economy to free econ- 
omy, thus admitting that communism has 
destroyed itself in its essence. In the mean- 
while the insane raving of the Chinese Com- 
munists in taking on the whole world as their 
enemies has completely exposed their mili- 
tarist nature, frustrating their united 
front designs in many places in the world 
and causing their further isolation. These 
developments, portending a brighter future, 
are helpful to our effort in combating en- 
slavement and protecting freedom. 

There are, however, a number of countries 
and people who have not realized the aggres- 
sive nature of the Chinese Communists, nor 
their designs to subjugate all Asia and 
eventually the whole world under commu- 
nism, thus vainly hoping for peace with the 
Communists and advocating policies of ap- 
peasement. Take, for instance, the fight 
against the Communists in Vietnam. Under 
the support of the firm policy of President 
Johnson's, the free camp has already halted 
the deterioration of the situation there. But 
the ill-advised forces of appeasement have 
forced the United States to negotiate with 
the Communists in North Vietnam. In the 
last 4 weeks the United States has pro- 
posed a 14-point peace plan, dispatched im- 
portant Officials to some 40 nations in the at- 
tempt for negotiations, and halted the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. And what are the 
gains for the effort? Stern refusal of negoti- 
ations and continued clamour for fighting on 
the part of the Chinese and North Vietnam- 
ese Communists. Moreover, a good oppor- 
tunity has been given to the Vietnamese 
Communists to make active preparation for 
war and to send more regular forces into 
South Vietnam; equally, if not more seri- 
ously disastrous has been the demoralizing 
effect on the people and the troops of the 
Republic of Vietnam, and on the American, 
Korean, Australian, and New Zealand armed 
forces fighting in Vietnam. And we can 
hardly overemphasize the damage done to 
the Asia’s confidence in the United States. 

We have always believed that the at- 
tempt of the Chinese Communists to seize 
Vietnam and thence all southeast Asia are 
the major elements of their “world revolu- 
tion” program, and their unchangeable ob- 
jective. Efforts to negotiate with the Chi- 
nese and Vietnamese Communists for peace 
will be fruitless, and will lead only to abusive 
insults. Peace will be porzible only if vic- 
tory is won by the free world. While the 
Chinese Communists and Soviet Russia are 
actively fighting for controlling influence 
over the Vietnamese Communists, the Chi- 
nese Communists are sure to maintain the 
conflict in order to keep their control over 
the Vietnamese Communists. 

The people and the armed forces of Viet- 
nam are fighting bravely for their existence 
and freedom while the air is filled with the 
talks of appeasement and peace negotiations. 
We fully sympathize with the difficulties 
experienced by the Government of the Re- 
public of Vietnam and warmly support the 
demands made by the leaders of Vietnam 
that the people of Vietnam should be allowed 
their own destiny. 
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The Vietnam situation will fatefully de- 
cide the life of 12 million Vietnamese peo- 
ple and have a most direct bearing on the 
freedom of and peace for all the peoples of 
Asia. We are counting on the continued 
solidarity of all the people in Vietnam to 
carry on the fight. And we appeal to the 
United States to deal with the Vietnam sit- 
uation from the viewpoint of the lasting 
interest of Asia and the whole world, re- 
spect the will of the Government and 
people of Vietnam. 

Let me point out that the war now fought 
in Vietnam is not only a war of defense con- 
ducted by the Vietnamese people for their 
own freedom, but also a war of defense of 
the freedom of all mankind. It will decide 
the outcome of the struggle between free- 
dom and enslavement. If the United States, 
leader of the free world, retreats from Viet- 
nam, she is then in fact forced out of all 
Asia, and will be thence forced to conduct 
her own defense in her own land. 

The Vietnam war, in the final analysis, may 
be described as an extension of the Korean 
war, in which the Chinese Communists did 
not get the rightly deserved punishment and 
have thus been encouraged to take up this 
new conflict. Therefore there should not be 
a second Panmunjom to repeat all the mis- 
takes of the past. We are convinced that for 
the United States to obtain an early peace the 
only way is to adopt more active actions in 
Vietnam, resume the strikes against North 
Vietnam, blockade Haiphong, interdict Hanol, 
sever the routes of reinforcement and sup- 
plies from China to North Vietnam, to 
thoroughly destroy the capability of the 
Vietnamese Communists in conducting ag- 
gression. 

The United States has to change its policy 
of not seeking victory and give up all illu- 
sions of peace with the Communists. This 
is the only way to force the Chinese and 
Vietnamese Communists to sue for peace, the 
only type of peace to be realized in Vietnam. 

The center of the troubles of the world is 
in Asia. To maintain the security of the 
Asian countries we must bring out the com- 
bined strength of the Asian countries. To- 
day, Communist aggression and American 
policy are closely tied in with the security 
and destiny of Asia, At this historic junc- 
ture, we free peoples of Asia must express 
our will, and we free countries of Asia must 
unite to show our strength. Therefore we 
urgently appeal to all free nations in Asia, 
specially to the leaders of the anti-Com- 
munist nations in eastern Asia as Korea, 
Philippines, Thailand, and Vietnam, to 
quickly adopt effective measures to support 
Vietnam and to establish an anti-Communist 
alliance of Asian nations. This way we will 
be able to assume the duty of protecting the 
freedom and security of Asia, with U.S. sup- 
port, by our collective will and concerted 
strength. 

As the source of the Vietnam war and other 
troubles of war in Asia has been the Chinese 
Communist regime, the real solution of the 
difficulties in Asia is to destroy the regime 
and pull down the iron curtain of Asia. The 
Republics of China, Korea, and Vietnam 
are already in possession of firm and strong 
forces to fight communism. We have further 
the confidence and determination to reunify 
our respective countries and liberate the en- 
slaved peoples. We ask that the free world, 
and especially the United States as leader of 
the free world, to understand, sympathize, 
and support us in our mission of protecting 
the freedom and security of our countries 
and of all Asia. 

In fine, we stress that peace cannot be 
cheaply procured. The price is hard work 
and sacrifices. If we of the Republic of 
China unify our efforts with those of all the 
freedom loving peoples of the free world, we 
shall finally see the Iron Curtain disintegrat- 
ing before the torrents of freedom. The 
torch of Freedom Day has shone over the 
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whole world and penetrated into the Iron 
Curtain. Under its light we will strive for 
the liberation of the 1 billion enslaved people 
and fight to protect the freedom of all man- 
kind. 


The rally was also addressed by the 
very distinguished Prime Minister of 
Nationalist China, Mr. C. K. Yen. Mr. 
Yen, a stanch friend of freedom and of 
the United States, delivered a most ap- 
propriate address and message of great 
significance which I herewith insert in 
the REcorp. 


TRANSLATION OF A SPEECH DELIVERED BY 
PRIME MINISTER C. K. YEN, ON FREEDOM 
Day, JANUARY 23, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, honorable guests, ladies and 

gentlemen, 12 years ago, 14,000 prisoners of 
the Korean war have defied both the threats 
and seduction of the Chinese Communists, 
and returned to the bosom of their father- 
land. In order to do so, they have risked 
their own lives and endured hardships be- 
yond description. Their daring decision for 
freedom have unmistakably manifested to 
the whole world that human nature does pre- 
fer liberty to slavery and that the China 
mainland under the Communist dictatorship 
is nothing but a slave camp, hated and re- 
jected by all the people. 

In view of the victory of these 14,000 brave 
men haying such an important significance, 
it has been decided to designate January 23 
as the Freedom Day, and the Freedom Day 
Movement has since been aimed at two tar- 
gets; namely, to unite the Chinese people in 
a joint effort to topple the puppet regime of 
the Chinese Communists in order to free 
their enslaved brethren on the mainland, and 
to consolidate the forces of righteousness all 
over the world to rip the Iron Curtain so as 
to liberate all the peoples under the Commu- 
nist yoke. 

Today, 12 years after that memorial day, 
let us ask ourselves in what way we should 
continue our efforts to reach these two tar- 
gets. 

First of all, it should bè pointed out that 
what the Chinese Communists have done 
during 12 years, especially their recent mili- 
tant pronouncements and actions, clearly at- 
test to the absolute correctness of our targets. 
I am going to mention the following four 
facts to emphasize this viewpoint. 

In the first place, the fetters on the bodies 
of the people on the mainland are becoming 
heavier day after day. Not only are they 
denied the freedom of expression and 
thought, but also they are not allowed to 
make their own decisions concerning their 
residences and vocations. Even their daily 
living is always watched upon and not in- 
frequently interfered. This kind of unmiti- 
gated slavery has been seldom seen in history 
and certainly should not be repeated in the 
20th century. We cannot tolerate even for 1 
minute such insult to human dignity and 
total suppression of the basic human desires. 

Second, the infiltrative and subversive ac- 
tivities instigated by the Chinese Commu- 
nists in many countries in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America have made peace and pros- 
perity out of reach in this world of ours. 
It is quite evident that the overall motive 
of the Chinese Communists is to make all 
kinds of troubles for the whole world, be- 
cause they are able to widen the Iron Curtain 
and to entrap more people into bondage only 
through global agitation and turbulence. We 
are therefore positive that to liberate the 
enslaved Chinese people on the mainland 
and the other peoples in bondage all over 
the world are actually one and the same 
task, for which all efforts should be inte- 
grated. 

Third, in complete disregard of the people's 
fundamental right of survival, the Chinese 


Communists appropriate all the available re- 


sources of the people’s livelihood in order to 
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manufacture atomic bombs. Their wicked 
intention is of course to exact nuclear black- 
mail from the free world. But we can also 
see that as soon as they have actually devel- 
oped their nuclear capabililty, world peace 
would be in constant danger. This simple 
logic testifies the truth that to topple the 
Communist regime on the mainland would 
serve the double purpose of setting free the 
enslaved Chinese and keeping the peace of 
the world. 

Fourth, the Chinese Communists have re- 
peatedly proclaimed in past months that they 
would launch the so-called “people’s war- 
fare,” using Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
as bases to conquer North America and Eu- 
rope. Although such nonsensical boasting is 
preposterous, it does reveal their boundless 
ambition as well as their dangerous and F 
tremely inhumane strategical thinking. 
am sure that the peoples of the world i 
by now be convinced that the Chinese Com- 
munists are preparing to start a war of colos- 
sal proportions, the purpose of which is sim- 
ply genocide. That should be a tragedy un- 
precedented in history and unlikely to be 
repeated in the future. In order to prevent 
such a tragedy, the only thing to do is to 
defeat the Chinese Communists before it is 
too late. 

These facts conclusively prove that the two 
targets of the Freedom Day movement are 
very much in order today. Now, let me ask 
what would be the best way to reach these 
targets. In my way of thinking, we should 
exert our efforts along the following two 
directions: 

First, we should fortify our confidence in 
final victory. Not only should we have un- 
shakable trust in our ability to liberate our 
brethren by eliminating communism in our 
homeland, but also we should help assure 
other peace-loving peoples that the cause 
of righteousness would eventually triumph 
over the advocates of wickedness, We should 
use both logic and facts to show that the 
Chinese Communists are increasingly repu- 
diated and rejected by the people under their 
domination and by other countries abroad. 

On November 11 of last year, three Com- 
munist air force officers, Li Shien-Ping, Li 
Tsai-Huang, and Lin Pao-Shen, defected to 
Taiwan in their jet bomber. Then 2 weeks 
ago, on January 9 of this year, another land- 
ing craft of the Communist navy fought 
their way to freedom through the determi- 
nation and heroism of seven brave young 
men, including Wu Wen-Hsien, Wu Chen- 
Chia, and Wu Chun-Fu. Are these two de- 
fection cases, taking place within a short 
period of 2 months, not enough to prove that 
the morale of the armed forces of the Chi- 
nese Communists is beginning to crumble 
down? Are these two cases not strong 
enough to indicate that whenever the armed 
forces of the Republic of China launch their 
counterattack they would immediately be 
joined by the 600 million people there to 
wipe out the Communist regime and there- 
fore to eliminate the root of all the troubles 
for Asia as well as for the free world? 

Second, we should build up Taiwan. Tai- 
wan is the bastion to defeat the Chinese 
Communists, as well as the castle to protect 
freedom. To make Taiwan strong and pros- 
perous is to increase our power so that we 
will reach our targets earlier. More signifi- 
cantly, in making Taiwan a model province 
we will be provided with a useful blueprint 
of national reconstruction on the mainland 
according to Dr. Sun Yat-sen’s “Three Prin- 
ciples of the People.” At the same time, if 
we make the people on this island enjoy 
freedom and abundance, our brethren on the 
mainland will see clearly the sharp contrast 
between slavery and liberty and therefore 
fortify their determination to fight against 
their Communist overlords. We sincerely 
believe that this kind of political warfare 
can be very effective and should be a decisive 
factor in our struggle against communism. 
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Finally, I would like to appeal to the free 
and peace-loving peoples all over the world 
and ask them to join hands in the common 

cause of assisting our brother country of 
Vietnam, defeating our common enemy the 
Communists, tearing down the Iron Curtain, 
and liberating all the enslaved peoples. 
Time is running out very fast; we have to 
make up our mind without delay in order 
to eliminate the root of all troubles today 
which are threatening the liberty and peace 
of the whole world. 

May I wish all of you good health and 
thank you for your kindness, 


Mr. Speaker, the rally also adopted a 
declaration which carried a ringing de- 
nunciation of Communist oppression of 
China and the other countries behind 
the Iron and Bamboo Curtains. 

As a very practical gesture, the rally 
sent cables to leading world figures and 
I insert them as a continuation of my 
remarks. 


CABLE TO PRESIDENT JOHNSON, OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


Dran PRESIDENT JOHNSON; At a time when 
the Chinese and Vietnamese Communists are 
engaged in expansionist aggression in utter 
disregard for the peace overtures of your 
country in an effort to subvert South Viet- 
nam, we sincerely hope that you will switch 
over to a different policy having as its ulti- 
mate aim complete victory over the Commu- 
nists and, for that purpose, will bomb more 
and wider areas of industrial and communi- 

cation centers in North Vietnam in order 

to completely destroy the aggressive power 
of the Hanoi regime and insure the inde- 
pendence and freedom of South Vietnam. 
We also hope that you will give moral and 
material support to the Republic of China 
to open a new front on the Chinese mainland 
so as to destroy the Peiping regime and thus 
to remove once and for all the troublemaker 

behind the Vietnamese war and preserve the 
peace in Asia and the world at large. 

On this 12th anniversary of Freedom Day, 
we recall with gratitude the just support 
your country gave to over 22,000 anti-Com- 
munist Chinese and Korean prisoners of war 
which made it possible for them to regain 
their freedom. For this we wish to convey 
to you our heartfelt thanks. 


CABLE TO PRESIDENT PARK CHUNG HEE, OF THE 
REPUBLIC OF KOREA 


DEAR PRESIDENT PARK: Thanks to the 
wholehearted support of your country, over 
14,000 anti-Communist Chinese prisoners of 
war who were in Korea 12 years ago regained 
their freedom. In recalling this event today, 
we wish to convey to you our sincere thanks. 

Now that the enslaved peoples both in 
North Korea and the Chinese mainland are 
intensifying their resistance against their 
Communist oppressors and that the Com- 
munist regimes are on the verge of collapse, 
it is our hope that our two countries can 
close ranks and cooperate more closely with 
each other for the destruction of our common 
foe and in the struggle for rescuing our 
compatriots. 


CABLE TO THE GOVERNMENT AND PEOPLE OF 
THE REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 


DEAR PRESIDENT NGUYEN VAN THIEU, PRE- 
MIER NGUYEN Cao Ky: At a time when the 
Vietnamese Communists with the full back- 
ing of the Chinese Communists are intensi- 
fying the war in Vietnam for southward ex- 
pansion, you are leading the armed forces 
and people of your country to put up a hard 
struggle against communism. You pledge 
that you would not cease your struggle until 
you have thoroughly eliminated the Viet- 
namese Communists. Your indomitable 
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spirit for the preservation of the cause of 

freedom merit our very high admiration and 

respect. 

The people of all walks of life of the Re- 
public of China are observing the 12th anni- 
versary of the Freedom Day today and are 
assembled here in a mass rally. The meet- 
ing has unanimously passed a resolution to 
back your country up and to exert every 
effort in support of your country so as to 
hasten the date for the victory in the anti- 
Communist war in Vietnam. 

CaBLE TO THE ARMED FORCES OF THE UNITED 
STATES, AUSTRALIA, NEw ZEALAND, AND THE 
REPUBLIC oF KOREA, WHO ARE FIGHTING IN 
VIETNAM 


DEAR GENERAL WESTMORELAND: Now that 
the Vietnamese Communists at the instiga- 
tion of the Chinese Communists have flatly 
turned down all overtures for peace talks 
and are escalating the war in Vietnam, 
thanks to the heroic struggle put up by the 
Armed Forces of the United States, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and the Republic of 
Korea, the sinister designs of the Commu- 
nists to take over Vietnam and to enslave 
the Vietnamese people have been thwarted. 
Your spirit of struggle for the cause of jus- 
tice and your valiant action for the preser- 
vation of freedom have not only won high 
praise of the whole population of the Re- 
public of China but also the admiration of 
all freedom-loving peoples the world over. 

We, people of all walks of life of the Re- 
public of China, are assembled here in 
Taipei in a mass rally to commemorate the 
12th anniversary of the Freedom Day. 
Aside from adopting a resolution to give you 
our all-out backing, we are ready to strive 
with you to the bitter end for the independ- 
ence and freedom of South Vietnam so as to 
win the victory in the anti-Communist war 
in Vietnam. We wish you every success. 


CABLE TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


DEAR SECRETARY GENERAL U THANT: Now 
that the Chinese Communists are giving 
encouragement to the Vietnamese Commu- 
nists to escalate the war in Vietnam to sub- 
vert and launch ‘aggression against it in 
complete disregard to the peace proposal of 
the United Nations, thus seriously threat- 
ening the freedom of mankind and peace of 
the world, we, people of all walks of life of 
the Republic of China, are assembled here 
in Taipei in commemoration of the 12th an- 
niversary of the Freedom Day which falls 
on January 23, 1966. It should be recalled 
that 12 years ago today, over 22,000 anti- 
Communist Chinese and Korean prisoners 
of war regained their freedom, thanks to 
the United Nations which insisted on the 
principle of voluntary repatriation. For 
this, we specially cable you today to con- 
vey to you our heartfelt thanks. May we 
express our hope that you will not only bar 
the admission of but also impose effective 
sanctions upon the Chinese Communist re- 
gime which is the source of all troubles that 
threatens the freedom of people and the 
peace of the world. It is also our hope that 
you will give just support to all enslaved 
peoples behind the Iron Curtain in their 
struggle against slavery and for freedom so 
that they will win their freedom again. 


Finally, a dramatic message was an 
open letter to the enslaved peoples be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, expressing the 
sentiments and determination of the 
thousands of dedicated people who par- 
ticipated in this rally. I conclude my re- 
marks with the insertion of this letter. 
LETTER TO THE ENSLAVED PEOPLES BEHIND THE 

IRON CURTAIN 

Where there is poisoned by the spread of 

communism, the Iron Curtain inevitably 
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lowers and the “slave system“ is the end re- 
sult. For many years, you have been living 
in the hell on earth, suffering from Commu- 
nist persecution and enslavement. Over the 
intolerable plight you are in, we have always 
been deeply concerned. 

Twelve years ago today, over 22,000 Chinese 
and Korean prisoners of war on the battle- 
field of Korea, to free themselves from the 
shackles of Communist tyranny, finally re- 
gained their freedom in spite of Communist 
threats and inducements. This action for 
justice in the choice of freedom has not only 
stiffened the determination of the peoples 
shut behind the Iron Curtain but also set a 
shining example to them for the struggle of 
freedom. It was primarily for this reason 
that we, people of all walks of life of the 

Republic of China together with all freedom- 
loving peoples the world over designated this 
day as “Freedom Day” to celebrate their re- 
gaining of freedom on the one hand and to 
expand the scope of the Freedom Day move- 
ment on the other so as to unite all forces of 
justice of the whole world to give you sup- 
port for the regaining of freedom. 

Right at the present moment, struggle for 
the position of leadership between the Chi- 
nese Communist regime and the Soviet Un- 
ion has been sharpening and the Soviet 
satellite states have been striving for more 
independence in their relations with the 
Soviet Union, thereby plunging the whole 
Communist bloc into a state of disintegra- 
tion. Furthermore, ideological dispute over 
dogmatism and revisionism between Peiping 
and Moscow has caused divergence of views 
as to whether to enter into Communist econ- 
omy and whether to achieve the end of 
“world revolution” by means of “peaceful 
coexistence” line or “liberation war” line. 
All this clearly indicates confusion within 
the ranks of the Communist bloc, theoretical 
bankruptcy and the decline of Communism, 
as a doctrine which is generally detested. It 
also shows that the Communist regimes have 
begun to waver and the whole Iron Curtain 
is on the verge of collapse 

For all that, we should know that our 
enemy will not sit idly by, waiting for its 
extinction. Nor will the Iron Curtain dis- 
integrate by itself. On the contrary, all 
freedom-loving peoples on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain should unite in their common 
effort to destroy it. That being the case, 
it is our sincere hope that all our friends be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, while celebrating the 
Freedom Day today, will glorify the spirit of 
struggle against slavery and for freedom, as 
exemplified by over 22,000 anti-Communist 
Chinese and Korean POW’s 12 years ago. 
They should concert their efforts to fight 
against Communist regimes and stir up an 
overall anti-Communist revolutionary move- 
ment so that liberation of one part of the 
Iron Curtain will lead to the outbreak of the 
revolution of another part of it until the anti- 
Communist forces behind the Iron Curtain 
in Asia and Europe will be combined into a 
strong current of anti-Communist tide for 
the destruction of the Iron Curtain in Asia 
as well as in Europe and thus to free man- 
Kind once and for all from the threat of 
Communist slavery. 

The Government and people of the Re- 
public of China are exerting their effort for 
the destruction of the Iron Curtain on the 
Chinese mainland and salvation of their en- 
slaved compatriots. We are confident that 
we shall accomplish this sacred mission in 
the foreseeable future. We are also con- 
vinced that once a corner of the Iron Cur- 
tain is broken, it will have far-reaching re- 
percussion throughout the whole Iron Cur- 
tain. Because of this reason, when the Chi- 
nése mainland is recovered, it will be the day 
when the Iron Curtain in Asia will be liber- 
ated. Likewise, it will also mark the begin- 
ning of the final liberation of the Iron Cur- 
tains both in Europe and Cuba. In view of 
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this fact, we may each exert our effort in dif- 
ferent areas of the world, but our objective is 
one and the same. In paying our respects to 
you today, we wish to assure you that we 
shall exert our utmost in our support to your 
regaining of freedom. 


COSSACKIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSEI. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Members of the 
House to the 48th anniversary of the 
declaration of independence by the Don 
Cossacks, which we commemorate today. 
Unfortunately, the Cossacks are now 
captives of communism, and this great 
holiday is forbidden by their present Red 
tyrants. 

Therefore, on this great historic day 
for the Don Cossacks, we must rededicate 
ourselves to our efforts to see that free- 
dom is restored to these brave people 
and all the other captives of commu- 
nism. : 

The February 16 declaration of inde- 
pendence by the Don Cossacks was fol- 
lowed by a similar proclamation by the 
Kuban Cossacks on May 5 of 1918, but 
these valiant people were subjugated by 
the Red armies. The Cossacks still 
maintain, however, a defiant attitude 
toward Communist attempts to absorb 
them into the Soviet Union because of 
their strong tradition of self-government 
and nationalism. 

In addition to commemorating na- 
tional days such as this, Mr. Speaker, we 
must take practical steps to show our 
interest in the restoration of freedom to 
the captive peoples of communism. 
Therefore, I reiterate my plea for the 
establishment of a Special House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. 

I also believe it is necessary for the 
Voice of America to provide lengthier 
and more effective broadcasts to the So- 
viet Union to pierce the wall of Com- 
munist propaganda and deliver the truth 
to the Cossack people. As we know, Mr. 
Speaker, in recent years the Voice of 
America has been cutting back both its 
hours of broadcast and the nature of 
these broadcasts, giving straight news 
because of the policy of the administra- 
tion not to offend the Soviet Union. The 

Voice of America should be a vehicle for 
countering Communist propaganda and 
strengthening the resistance of the 
freedom-loving people of Cossackia and 
the other captive peoples of communism. 


CLEVELAND OPPOSES PRESIDENT’S 
PLAN TO CUT FUNDS FOR SCHOOL 
LUNCH AND SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAMS 
Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
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may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, al- 
though the new Federal budget sub- 
mitted by the President proposes the 
highest level of spending in the history 
of the United States, it also. proposes 
sharp reductions in the school milk and 
school lunch programs. 

In my opinion, these are ridiculous 
places in which to make economies. I 
shall fight to restore these funds. 

The President's request flies in the face 
of the avowed objectives of his poverty 
program. We have seen such contradic- 
tions before, however. Last year; the 
Great Society sought to cut out the soil 
conservation program, which is so im- 
portant to the small farmers and land- 
owners. This year, the ax is aimed at 
schoolchildren. 

An excellent editorial on this subject 
was recently published by the Washing- 
ton Post and I offer it at this point in 
the Record. I strongly believe that if this 
country is going to pour out billions in 
public welfare programs, it can afford to 
continue two relatively small programs, 
which provide and promote good nutri- 
tion for our schoolchildren: 

HEALTHY, WEALTHY, AND UNWISE 

“The school lunch and special milk pro- 
grams will focus more on needy children,” 
the President said in his budget message. 
He intends to accomplish this laudable pur- 
pose by cutting the subsidies for milk and 
lunches heavily, and then giving a minor 
fraction of the savings to special help for 
poor children. . 

The Federal Government currently is 
spending $100 million a year to subsidize 
more than 3 billion half-pint bottles of milk 
for schoolchildren. The new budget pro- 
poses to cut this investment back to $21 mil- 
lion. There is still to be milk for those 
schools with no other food service, according 
to the budget, and free milk for children who 
need it. The prickly task of defining need is 
to be left to the local school authorities. 

About 18 million children now get fed- 
erally subsidized school lunches daily. The 
new budget would cut the subsidy for most 
children by about one cent per lunch, and 
use some of the savings to increase the help 
for the meals in “needy schools.” The net 
reduction would be $19 million. 

One reason for these cuts is the recent 
change in the market for dairy products. 
Previously the subsidies merely bought milk 
that the Government would otherwise have 
had to buy under the price support program. 
But market demand has risen while dairy 
production has dropped significantly and the 
subsidies are emerging, for the first time, as 
a real cost to the Government. But the 
milk and the lunches served a better pur- 
pose, all these years, than merely keeping 
up farm prices. They were good for chil- 
dren, and the children continue to need 
them. The talk of “needy” children and 
“needy” schools merely veils a whole new 
apparatus of means tests. There is a category 
of subsidies, in which the unit costs are low 
and the benefits broad, which are properly 
distributed without means tests. This coun- 
try can afford to encourage nourishing diets 
for its schoolchildren, even in a year when 
dairy prices no longer require that support. 
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NEEDIEST SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN 
NEW HAMPSHIRE ON SHORT END 


OF FEDERAL SCHOOL PROGRAM 
AID 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CLEVELAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, last 
month Mr. Richard E. Howard, editor of 
the Hillsboro Messenger reported his 
extraordinary findings that 12 of the 20 
school districts in New Hampshire which 
the State legislature has declared to be 
the neediest in the State are receiving 
very little or nothing at all under the 
allocation formulas of the Elementary 


and Secondary Education Act. 


Who is right? Are we to conclude 
from this that the State legislature 
does not know what it is doing? Or is 
the Federal formula wrong? In any 
case, it is apparent that the Federal au- 
thorities have not even consulted the 
State educational authorities and have 
relied instead solely on their slide rules 
and computers, grinding out figures far 
from the scene where their programs are 
being applied. 

I ask now that this article be reprinted 
at this point in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
Recorp and I urge my colleagues to 
read it. They may wish to examine the 
way these funds are being distributed in 
their own States. I also wish to con- 
gratulate Mr. Howard on his research 
and for bringing this matter to public 
attention. 

FEDERAL FORMULA CALLED Farce—No AID TO 
NEEDIEST SCHOOLS—OPPOSITION VIEW GIVEN 
By EDITOR In SWANZEY TALK 
Swanzey—Twelve of the twenty school 

districts in New Hampshire declared by the 

State legislature to be the “neediest” and 

the most educationally deprived, are receiy- 

ing either very little or nothing at all from 
the Federal-aid-to-education program (title 

I) designed specifically to help needy and 

deprived schoolchildren. 

This was disclosed by Publisher Richard 
E. Howard of the Hillsboro Messenger during 
a talk last Friday at the Monadnock Regional 
High School here. 

Howard was guest speaker at a senior sem- 
inar program on education and government. 
He was introduced by Edward F. Bourassa, 
Jr., former Hillsboro principal and now 
chairman of the social studies department 
at Monadnock. 

Speaking on “Federal Aid To Local Edu- 
cation—The Other Side,” the Hillsboro. edi- 
tor outlined the basic philosophy underly- 
ing opposition to Federal aid programs. He 
summarized the current distribution to title 
I funds in New Hampshire, and described 
as “a farce” the Federal formula under which 
schools that need the most help, get the 
least. 

Howard told the Monadnock seniors: 

“The State legislature, in its last two ses- 
sions, appropriated a total of more than 
$200,000 in special State aid funds for the 
20 neediest school districts in New Hamp- 
shire. 
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“Currently, the Federal Government is in 
the process of distributing more than $1.4 
million in special Federal aid funds, also to 
the neediest or most poverty-stricken schools 
in the State. 

“Forty-six of New Hampshire’s 199 school 
districts do not qualify for any part of these 
Federal funds because the Federal Govern- 
ment has determined there are no education- 
ally deprived children in any of these dis- 
tricts. Another 45 districts are entitled to 
receive only token amounts, ranging from 
$200 to less than $2,500. 

“Now get this. 

“Twelve of the twenty school districts de- 
clared by the State legislature to be the need- 
iest and the most educationally deprived, are 
among the 91 districts receiving little or no 
funds under the Federal program designed 
specifically to aid needy and deprived school- 
children. 

“Four of the State’s neediest districts— 
Benton, Stark, Stewartstown, and Unity—get 
absolutely nothing from title I of the Fed- 
eral Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. Eight other needy New Hamp- 
shire school districts—Loudon, Chichester, 
Langdon, Fremont, Candia, Goshen-Lemp- 
ster, Grantham, and Merrimack—are eligible 
only for the relatively small amounts. 

“To be sure, the criteria used to determine 
the degree of poverty or educational depriva- 
tion is different. The State based its aid on 
low property values; the Federal aid is fig- 
ured on the basis of low family incomes. 

“However, wouldn't it be logical to assume 
that if a local school district is poor, it's 
poor? If it’s needy, it’s needy? If its school- 
children are educationally deprived, they’re 
educationally deprived, regardless of what 
kind of a yardstick is used to measure the 
degree of poverty, need or deprivation? 

“Otherwise, the Federal Government’s dis- 
tribution formula—at least here in New 
Hampshire—would indicate Washington's be- 
lief that many families with decent incomes 
live in shacks while families that live in de- 
cent homes earn poverty wages. 

“One of two conclusions could be drawn 
here—either the State legislature didn’t know 
what it was doing when it appropriated spe- 
cial funds for New Hampshire’s 20 neediest 
school districts, or, the Federal aid-to-educa- 
tion program is, in fact, the farce that a lot 
of people claim it to be. 

“Inasmuch as one would concede that our 
local legislators know considerably more 
about our local schools than do the educa- 
tional planners in Washington, the latter 
would seem more likely.” 


NO MORE AMERICAN MONEY TO 
TRAIN CUBAN ARMY 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent announcement that the United 
States would spend $1.2 million through 
the United Nations to help the Uni- 
versity of Havana train young Commu- 
nists and Cuban Regulars in electronics, 
radar, and military communications has 
shocked me beyond words to describe 
and it is apparent that we cannot leave 
our big giveaway show entirely in the 
care of the State Department’s master 
of ceremonies. 
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I am today introducing legislation to 
prevent this money from going to Cuba 
and to protect the American taxpayer, 
in the future, from having his money 
spent to finance Communist projects. 

The taxpayers have suffered in rela- 
tive silence at supporting the U.N. while 
other members sat back and left the 
bill paying to us. They listened in res- 
ignation when the President told them 
that a chunk of the butter in the guns- 
and-butter budget would be used to ex- 
pand the Great Society social welfare 
programs to the rest of the world. 

But even the taxpayer’s patience and 
generosity has its bounds and he draws 
the line at extending the Great Society 
to include financing the technical and 
military training of young Communist 
Party members only 90 miles from our 
own coastline. 

Shocked disbelief characterized the re- 
action of many Americans when they first 
heard of the $1,240,000 that the United 
States would contribute to the total of 
$3,100,000 that the U.N. is giving to the 
technical branch of the University of 
Havana. The branch is headed by Rus- 
sian and Cuban military personnel and 
the money will be used for training in 
radar, electronics, computers, and mili- 
tary communications. All students at- 
tending this branch must be Communist 
Party members or in the Cuban military. 

Ambassador Roosevelt has stated that 
the United States will neither demand 
rejection of the plan nor withhold any 
of the U.S. contribution, although this is 
strictly voluntary and we are under no 
obligation. 

Mr. Speaker, are we so short of memory 
that we cannot remember the meeting 
just this year in Havana of representa- 
tives of 82 Communist Parties in 3 con- 
tinents? Their purpose was to organize 
a more unified effort to subvert Asia, 
Africa, and the Americas. 

What Mr. Roosevelt is doing with the 
blessing of the State Department and 
the White House, is spending our money 
to train young men to assist in this con- 
spiracy against America and every other 
free nation of the world. Perhaps the 
next step will be to loan the Communists 
our top scientists and technologists to 
show them the latest methods. 

I protest this action in the name of 
the American taxpayer who must sign 
the check and in the name of our na- 
tional security. The administration 
should explain this action to the Amer- 
ican boys who are fighting and dying in 
Vietnam to protect the world from this 
very communism which our tax dollars 
will be used to train in Cuba. 

It is obvious that our only course is 
to leave our foreign policy people less 
leeway and write into the language 
of our aid program that no US. 
money shall be given for projects aid- 
ing any Communist-dominated country. 
we have left the diplomats too free too 

ong. 

Action such as I propose today would 
slam the door firmly on the open hands 
of those who reach for our money while 
they are making plans to stab us in the 
back. 
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SUSAN B. ANTHONY OF ADAMS, 
MASS. 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
was the 146th anniversary of the birth 
of Miss Susan B. Anthony, the great and 
tireless crusader for women’s suffrage in 
this country. Appropriate commemora- 
tive ceremonies were held under joint 
sponsorship of the Daughters of the 
American Revolution and the National 
Woman's Party in the crypt of the Capi- 
tol near the famous statue of Miss 
Anthony and her colleagues. 

We in the First Congressional District 
of Massachusetts have always taken 
special pride in our ancestral constituent 
who was born in the Berkshire town of 
Adams, in 1820. I have, in fact, intro- 
duced a bill in the Congress authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to designate 
the Anthony birthplace as a national 
historic site. 

Susan Brownell Anthony was, of 
course, not only a citizen of Massachu- 
setts and later of New York. She was 
a citizen of the world in the tradition of 
George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln who each had a similar dream and 
a similar struggle on behalf of all man- 
kind, not merely their country or their 
neighborhood. 

The Susan B. Anthony story is a 
familiar one to most Americans. Her 
name has come to be synonymous with 
courage, vision, freedom, and democracy. 
It is entirely appropriate that we take 
note of the anniversary of this great 
woman's birthdate each year. 

It is also to the great credit of the 
DAR and the National Woman’s Party 
that the annual commemoration is so 
well organized and so fittingly con- 
ducted; and that the memory of this 
woman is so graciously perpetrated. 

The February issue of the Daughters 
of the American Revolution magazine 
contains an article dealing with the life 
of Miss Anthony. It was written by Mrs. 
Ada Crebs Trigger of the DuBois chapter 
in Pennsylvania, who contributed so 
much to the commemorative ceremony 
yesterday in the crypt. The article cap- 
tures much of the spirit of Susan B. 
Anthony’s life and crusade; a life which 
contains many valuable lessons for all of 
us, men and women, who would seek to 
safeguard the rights of free people and 
uphold the lamp of democracy. I there- 
fore ask unanimous consent to have the 
article appear at this point in the 
RECORD., 

The article follows: 

Susan B. ANTHONY 
(By Ada Crebs Trigger, DuBois chapter, 
Pennsylvania) 

February 15 is the birthday anniversary of 
Susan B. Anthony. Efforts have been made 
for years by the Susan B. Anthony Memorial 
Committee of the National Woman's Party to 
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increase the celebration of Susan B. 
Anthony’s birthday, and to have greater rec- 
ognition given to her place in American 
history by public schools and libraries and 
other public places. This is part of a gen- 
eral effort for recognition of the contribu- 
tions made by women to the building up of 
our Nation—contributions that have had 
but little notice and little appreciation. 

Ida Husted Harper writes in her “Life of 
Susan B. Anthony”: 

“Every girl who now enjoys a college edu- 
cation, every woman who has a chance of 
earning an honest living in whatever sphere 
she chooses, every wife who is protected by 
any law in the possession of her person and 
property, every mother who is blessed with 
the custody and control of her own children, 
owes these sacred privileges to Susan B. An- 
thony. We do not underestimate the splen- 
did services of other pioneers or their suc- 
cessors, but it is Susan B. Anthony’s name 
that stands, and always will stand, as the 
everlasting symbol of women’s emancipa- 
tion.” 

Susan Brownell Anthony was born Feb- 
ruary 15, 1820, in Adams, Mass., where her 
father, Daniel Anthony, owned a cotton mill. 
Later, the family moved to Rochester, N.Y., 
and their home there has now been ac- 
quired and restored by a committee of 
women as a museum, containing the records 
of Susan B. Anthony’s great work for women. 
It is now known as “Susan B. Anthony’s 
House.” 

Susan B. Anthony was given an unusually 
good education, compared to that given most 
girls in those days. When she was 17, her 
father lost his property in the panic of 1837, 
and, because teaching was then almost the 
only paid occupation open to women, Susan 
became a teacher to help with the family 
income. Her first personal experience of the 
degraded position of women came when she 
found that she had to accept $2.50 per week 
for work for which a man teacher was paid 
$10, 

She also discovered that the little money 
she earned would not be her own if her 
father chose to keep it—which, happily, Mr. 
Anthony did not do. She looked about her 
and found that until a girl married, she was 
under the legal control of her father, and 
from the day she married, until she died or 
was widowed, she was under the legal con- 
trol of her husband. A married woman 
could own no property; she had no control 
over her children, since they belonged by 
law to the father, she could not testify in a 
court of law, could not sue or be sued. No 
woman, married or unmarried, had any way 
of protesting against such injustices, for 
women were barred by custom from public 
platforms, and women who wrote on the 
subject were practically ostracized. 

Susan B. Anthony broke this first taboo by 
daring to speak at a convention of the New 
York State Teachers Association. No woman 
had ever before asked to be heard, but the 
men, by a majority of one, voted that she 
might speak. After that, she made many 
speeches—advocating modern ideas of edu- 
cation, women's rights and the abolition of 
slavery. 

As the years passed, women by the thou- 
sands became supporters of woman's claim 
to vote. Girls went to college, studied medi- 
cine, law and science. Practically all trades 
and professions, were invaded—but not at 
equal pay. The invention of the typewriter 
and the telephone increased the importance 
of women in the world of business. 

Miss Anthony worked for 50 years for equal 
rights for women, especially for the voting 
privilege. She appeared before every session 
of Congress for many years. Her slogan was: 
“Principle, not policy; justice, not favor; 
men, their rights and nothing more; women, 
their rights and nothing less.” 
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During Miss Anthony’s later years votes 
for women was no longer laughed at. But 
few people believed it would ever be attained. 
Miss Anthony knew that it would be. She 
saw how the world had changed since her 
girlhood, and she knew that the mind of the 
Nation would one day be changed on this 
question. She, who in her youth had been 
insulted, abused, pelted with rotten eggs, and 
decayed vegetables for daring to advocate 
votes for women, in her ripening years was 
one of the most famous and respected women 
in the United States. 

In Washington, she was an honored guest 
at the White House, though no President 
would then ask Congress to pass the suffrage 
amendment. She was a life member of the 
Daughters of the American Revolution (No. 
26155), and for several years was invited to 
sit on the platform at the National DAR Con- 
gress as a guest of honor and to address the 
assembly. 

When she traveled abroad, she was shown 
great respect. Queen Victoria received her 
at Buckingham Palace. In Berlin, the Kaiser 
and his family honored her. To women all 
over the world her name became a symbol of 
hope and encouragement. 

She never grew weary, never lost faith, 
near stopped working. At 70, 75, and 80 
years, and beyond, she continued to travel 
over the United States, lecturing and orga- 
nizing. At 83 years of age, she was in Berlin, 
helping to organize the International Woman 
Suffrage Alliance. At 86, she attended a 
convention of the National American Woman 
Suffrage Association in Baltimore. 

A banquet in her honor was given in Wash- 
ington when she was 86 years old. The in- 
vitations were accepted by leading statesmen, 
writers, and other public persons. She 
planned, for this occasion, to put aside her 
little red shawl which had so often covered 
her shoulders as she trudged up the steps of 
the Capitol seeking equal rights for women. 
She wore, instead, a new white silk shawl. 
Below her sat the gentlemen of the press. 
They took one glance and sent a note to her, 
saying, “No red shawl, no publicity.” She 
sent for the shawl, which had become a sym- 
bol of heroism. The little red shawl is now 
a treasured possession in the collection of the 
National Museum in Washington. 

The day of Susan B. Anthony’s funeral in 
1906, in Rochester, N.Y., a blizzard swept the 
city. Shrieking wind and snow heaped the 
streets with drifts. Yet thousands of people 
stood in the bitter cold outside the church 
where she lay in flag-draped coffin. Beside 
it, all day, stood a guard of honor of girls 
from Rochester University. The flags of the 
city were at half-mast as she was carried 
through the driving storm to her resting 
place beside her father and mother in Mount 
Hope Cemetery. In newspaper offices 
throughout the country, obituaries were 
rushed into type. A great woman had 
passed. Hundreds of columns in her praise 
were written. 

Fourteen years after Miss Anthony’s death, 
the women’s suffrage amendment to the Con- 
stitution, for which she had worked so long, 
was finally adopted and became the law of 
the land August 26, 1920. It was popularly 
known as the Susan B. Anthony amendment 
in Miss Anthony’s honor. 

The adoption of the suffrage amendment 
came 272 years after the presentation of the 
first suffrage petition on this continent. This 
first petition was presented in 1648 by Mar- 
garet Brent to the Maryland House of Dele- 
gates at the statehouse at St. Marys, Md., 
then the capital of the colony. The peti- 
tion was rejected. 

Miss Anthony had worked in her earlier 
years for school suffrage for women, munici- 
pal suffrage for women, and especially for 
State suffrage for women. No one thought 
then of attempting to amend the Constitu- 
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tion to give nationwide suffrage to women. 
But after the Civil War, when the 15th 
amendment to the Constitution was adopted, 
in 1870, giving the vote to the Negro 
throughout the country, Miss Anthony and 
her coworkers urged that this amendment 
should give nationwide voting rights to 
women, as well as to the Negro. However, 
the women were pushed aside and told to 
wait—that this was “the Negro’s hour.” 
After the failure to have women included 
in the 15th amendment, Miss Anthony and 
her fellow crusaders then sought to establish 
the right of women to vote under the 14th 
amendment, adopted in 1868, which read in 


part: 

“No State shall * * * deny to any person 
within its jurisdiction the equal protection 
of the laws.” 

Claiming for themselves the right to vote 
under the 14th amendment, Miss Anthony 
and a number of other women actually suc- 
ceeded in casting their ballots at one election 
voting place. They were promptly arrested, 
tried, and convicted of illegal voting, al- 
though not imprisoned. 

The question of the right of women to vote 
under the 14th amendment was then carried 
to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
in a famous case, Minor v. Happersett. The 
Court held that the 14th amendment did 
not give women the right to vote. The 
leaders of the suffrage movement, especially 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton and Miss Anthony, 
then proceeded to have introduced in Con- 
gress an amendment of their own, an amend- 
ment expressly giving the vote to women. 
This amendment was first introduced in 
Congress in 1878. It was the amendment 
that was finally adopted in 1920, and is the 
amendment under which American women 
are voting today. 

On the 114th anniversary of Susan B. 
Anthony’s birthday, in 1934, in an address 
before the U.S. Senate, Senator Arthur Cap- 
per, of Kansas, said: 

“This month of February has furnished 
this Nation with three of the greatest war- 
riors for liberty in its history, George Wash- 
ington, Abraham Lincoln, and Susan B. 
Anthony; and may I express the hope that 
somewhere in this National Capital a fitting 
memorial, in keeping with the memorials 
erected for George Washington and Abraham 
Lincoln, may be erected to that other great 
American—Susan B. Anthony.” 

Today, in the Capitol at Washington, down 
in the crypt, standing alone, far beneath 
the dome, is a glorious monument to Lucretia 
Mott, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, and Susan B. 
Anthony, the three great pioneers of the 
movement for equality of rights for women. 
It was made by Adelaide Johnson, sculptress. 
The monument was presented to Congress 
by the National Women’s Party on Susan B. 
Anthony’s birthday anniversary in 1921 after 
the suffrage victory. The monument was 
formally received on behalf of Congress by 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Throughout the world this is the only monu- 
ment of women, to women, sculptured by a 
woman, presented by women, standing in 
any national capitol. 

The Susan B. Anthony Memorial Com- 
mittee of the National Women’s Party has 
labored to have Susan B. Anthony’s fame 
perpetuated. The committee was also in- 
strumental in having a Susan B. Anthony 
postage stamp issued, marking the 16th an- 
niversary of the adoption of the suffrage 
amendment to the Constitution. Over 200 
million stamps were printed. It proved to 
be one of the most popular of the special 
stamps. Later, in 1955, another Susan B. 
Anthony stamp was issued, a 50-cent regular 
series and is still available. The Women’s 
Party also worked to have a giant sequoia 
redwood tree in California named in her 
honor. The Women’s Party, along with the 
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DAR, gave particularly active support to the 
effort to have a statue of Miss Anthony placed 
in the New York University Hall of Fame 
in 1950. Susan B. Anthony was 1 of 6 from 
a listing of 186 to receive this recognition 
from New York University at that time. The 
other five Americans elected to the hall of 
fame at the same time were: Dr. William C. 
Gorgas, Surgeon General of the Army, who 
rid Havana and Panama of yellow fever; 
Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, 
Presidents of the United States; Alexander 
Graham Bell, inventor of the telephone; 
Josiah William Gibbs, discoverer and in- 
terpreter of laws of chemical equilibrium. 

These honors that have been given Miss 
Anthony since her death are an indication 
that she is gradually winning recognition 
as an emancipator of women, and will have 
a place in history with those other great 
American emancipators, George Washing- 
ton and Abraham Lincoln. 


THE NEW ECONOMICS 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CurTIs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker; I am 
happy that many leading economists are 
beginning to speak out about what has 
been loosely dubbed the “New Eco- 
nomics.” 

Henry Wallich, who writes an excel- 
lent column for Newsweek magazine, 
starts a recent essay as follows: 

There is much that is good about the new 
economics, and much that is new, and what 
is good is by no means new, and what is new 
is by no means all good. 


It is important for those of us in 
politics to follow the dialog more 
closely, otherwise we can make some 
major errors of judgment, if we have not 
done so already, in establishing fiscal 
policy. I understand that President 
Johnson has now put aside what he 
probably identifies as his “puritan con- 
science” which insisted upon balanced 
budgets over the business cycle and is 
now trying to convert others to the new 
and more convenient religion which over- 
simplified, says “Don’t worry about Fed- 
eral deficits, we owe it to ourselves in the 
long run.” 

There are two points I wish to make. 
First. That condoning continued deficit 
financing on the basis that as far as the 
society is concerned we owe the Federal 
debt to ourselves, ignores the major 
structural aspects of the society. To 
those who wish to change the basic struc- 
tural aspects or who care little whether 
these structural aspects are changed, this 
ignorance is understandable. But to 
those of us who believe that the success 
of our economic system is derived to a 
large degree from these basic structures, 
a dismantling of them, particularly 
through ignorance, is the height of folly. 

Second. That tax rate cuts must relate 
to the rates that prevailed and cannot be 

_considered in a vacuum. If the tax rates 
have been relatively low, a tax rate cut 
can mean merely a loss of revenue. How- 
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ever, if the tax rates have been relatively 
high, beyond or approaching the point 
of diminishing returns as it were, then 
tax rates cuts can mean a gain in tax 
revenue through an increase in the tax 
base impeded in its normal expansion, as 
it was, by the high rates. 

There is little question that we start 
tax rate cuts with very high tax rates, not 
low tax rates. The use of fiscal policy by 
the Federal Government to achieve eco- 
nomic results must be considered in this 
context. The new economists ignore this 
basic point of departure in their discus- 
sions of how tax rate cuts can “stimulate” 
the economy. All that has happened in 
the recent tax rate cuts of 1948, 1954, and 
1964, is that tax rates which have been 
high and so impeding economic growth 
have been cut so that taxes are less of an 
impediment to increasing the tax base. 

The tax cut of 1964 was in context of 
Federal governmental expenditure re- 
straint, as were the rate cuts of 1948 and 
1954, not in context of the ease which 
the new economists intent upon increas- 
ing total purchasing power within the 
society were arguing for. The Republi- 
can motion to amend the tax bill stated 
that expenditures be held to $97 billion 
for fiscal 1964 and $98 billion for fiscal 
1965. The Democratic leaders of the 
Congress defeated the Republican mo- 
tion at the insistence of President John- 
son only to have the President go the 
Republicans one better on expenditure 
restraint. Fiscal 1964 Federal expendi- 
tures were $97.7 billion: $0.7 billion in ex- 
cess, but fiscal 1965 expenditures were 
$96.5, $1.5 below the mark, giving a total 
for the 2 years of $0.8 billion below the 
mark. Fiscal 1966 started out on a 
happy note of expenditure restraint, at 
the annual average of $97.3 for the first 
2 months, July and August 1965. 

The real President Johnson stood up 
in September 1965 when the expenditure 
rate jumped to what would be $114 bil- 
lion a year. This increase was not just 
for the war in Vietnam, in included the 
“war” in poverty land. It is only now 
that the real claim of the new econo- 
mists to newness is being tested— 
namely, deficit financing in a period of 
high economic activity through massive 
Federal expenditure increases. 

Here follows the essay of Mr. Wallich 
to which I referred. 

HENRY C. WALLICH ON THE NEW ECONOMICS 

There is much that is good about the new 
economics, and much that is new, but what 
is good is by no means new, and what is new 
is by no means all good. As preached and 
practiced in the Economic Report of the 
President, the new economics uses the Fed- 
eral budget to stabilize the economy. Its 
most spectacular manifestation has been the 
tax cut of 1964. Confidence that we can 
surely avoid major recessions and, not quite 
50 surely, keep minor ones very minor is a 
real national asset. 

So far, so good, but hardly so new. The 
basic doctrine of the new economics, the use 
of deficit spending in depressions, was enun- 
ciated by Maynard Keynes in 1936 and even 
earlier. It was then called fiscal policy and 
almost immediately gained wide acceptance 


among economists in the United States. In 


the late 1930's, it was deliberately practiced 
by the Roosevelt administration. Its un- 
spectacular results must be attributed largely 
to the New Deal’s hostile attitude toward 
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business, which undid the expansive effects 
of fiscal policy. 

After the war, the Nation adopted the 
Employment Act, through which the Federal 
Government accepted responsibility for 
stabilizing the economy at high levels. The 
principal instrument for stabilization obvi- 
ously was fiscal policy. 

EARLIER TAX CUTS 

Fiscal policy was used repeatedly there- 
after. In 1948 taxes were cut, while the 
economy was expanding, an operation re- 
sembling in some respects, as Prof. Alvin 
Hansen of Harvard has pointed out, the tax 
cut of 1964. Taxes were raised to stem infia- 
tion during the Korean war, then cut in the 
recession of 1954. In the recession of 1958 
they might have been cut once more, but in- 
stead, a similar expansionary effect was 
achieyed by stepping up Federal expenditures 
some $11 billion to produce a record peace- 
time deficit. 

The originality of the new economics thus 
in good part is of the kind that derives from 
a short memory. That it should have ac- 
quired a reputation for great novelty is all 
the more amazing because virtually every 
textbook of economics contains a chapter on 
fiscal policy and how it should be used. Pro- 
fessors of economics must wonder whether 
they are the sort of lecturers of whom it is 
said that they talk in other people's sleep. 

What is new about the new economics is 
principally the wide public acceptance it has 
achieved. Obsessive concern with deficits 
and a rising public debt, based on misplaced 
analogies with personal and business fi- 
nances, seems to be on the wane. This is a 
great step forward. Only with full public 
support will we get smooth and flexible han- 
dling of an instrument that the Government 
until now has employed rather creakingly. 


FALSE IDENTIFICATION 


This new public acceptance has been pur- 
chased, however, by identifying deficit fi- 
nancing largely with tax cuts rather than 
with expenditure increases. Expectations of 
future “fiscal dividends” have been raised. 
A tax cut was the right approach in 1964, 
but need not always be. Occasions may 
arise when an expansion of public programs 
should have priority over tax cuts, even 
though in a free economy it is generally de- 
sirable to limit the size of the public sector. 
Identification with tax cuts is one of the in- 
novations of the new economics that is not 
necessarily good. It may become a real 
threat very soon if it should keep the ad- 
ministration from proposing higher taxes if 
and when the Vietnam situation demands it. 

New but, far from good is also the uncon- 
cern with inflation that the new economists 
have evinced, Inflation is by no means a 
necessary result of deficit spending, It is the 
result of pushing a good thing too far, or of 
doing it at the wrong time. The economic 
courage to run deficits in times of unemploy- 
ment must be matched by the political cour- 
age to cut back, balance the budget, and if 
necessary run surpluses when employment 
becomes overfull. If this year we should 
suffer inflation, we may expect fiscal prohi- 
bitionists who want to outlaw all deficits to 
blame the new economics, and the new econ- 
omists to blame Vietnam. Both will be 
wrong. The new economics is old enough for 
economists to know how it should be han- 
dled. If it backfires, the blame is not on the 
instrument, but on the handlers. 


NEW YORK SOIL CONSERVATION 
DISTRICTS FOCUS ON RURAL AND 
URBAN NEEDS 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. CONABLE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. CONABLE. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts in New York State celebrated 25 
years of service to landowners during the 
past year, and at the same time five new 
conservation districts were created in 
counties not known for their agricul- 
ture. We now have 52 conservation dis- 
tricts in New York, encompassing more 
than 28 million acres. 

Farmland in New York is disappear- 
ing rapidly in the wake of rapid urban 
expansion. _ Nonetheless, agriculture is 
still a big industry in the State. Its 
products were valued at $900 million last 
year. In my own congressional district 
there was great production of milk, live- 
stock products, and specialty fruits, and 
vegetables, as well as traditional crops. 

Today, of course, more and more rural 
land is expected to provide more home- 
sites for people working in the larger 
centers of business and industry, loca- 
tions for factories and offices, larger air- 
ports, improved roads, and other fa- 
cilities. The new soil and water con- 
servation districts in New York are being 
designed for just such purposes—to as- 
sist urban homeowners and residents as 
well as suburbanites and rural landown- 
ers, to make better use of natural re- 
sources, to accommodate increasing de- 
mands on soil and water. All members of 
the New York Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts have also 
modernized their existing soil and water 
programs for these purposes, the fifth 
State in the Nation to do so. 

The Department of Agriculture advises 
me that the Soil Conservation Service 
literally is being swamped by requests 
from conservation districts in New 
York for soils information usable by 
town and city planning boards. The 
soil and water conservation districts in 
the congressional district which I rep- 
resent have over 3,000 cooperators— 
landowners who have requested help in 
preparing conservation plans and in in- 
stalling conservation practices. To date 
almost 2,500 cooperators in my district 
have completed preparation of their con- 
servation plans, and SCS assisted over 
1,500 of them in the past fiscal year, 
providing almost 6,000 services. Over 
100 consultative services were furnished 
to additional people and organizations. 

In addition County Boards of Super- 
visors of Monroe County and Wyoming 
County in my district have appropriated 
$41,250 to conservation districts to re- 
imburse SCS for employing additional 
soil scientists to accelerate the soil sur- 
vey already in progress. 

In the face of currently widespread 
concern about water shortage as well 
as land use, the conservation leadership 
provided by New York’s soil and water 
conservation districts, on the land where 
water falls, contributes encouraging evi- 
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dence that with adequate planning and 
Federal-State-local cooperation, we can 
meet the constantly growing demands 
on our basic resources. 


THE WET WAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. EDWARDS], is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the terms “cold war” and 
“space race” are common household 
words today. However, too few of our 
citizens, I fear, are aware of an equally 
decisive competition being waged in in- 
ner space—the “wet war.” 

By this I mean the erosion of Amer- 
ican seapower in the face of a very real 
challenge presented to us by the Soviet 
Union. 

Seapower is a total concept. It is the 
vehicle by which both national power in 
war and national sovereignty in peace 
are projected into the world ocean: a 
world ocean which comprises three- 
fourths of the earth’s surface. 

Seapower requires not only naval 
power in the military sense; it also re- 
quires a strong merchant marine, a via- 
ble fishing industry, a national capability 
in oceanography and marine sciences, 
and a shipbuilding capacity to furnish 
the instruments of these various efforts. 

It is one of the primary functions of 
naval power to protect these related ele- 
ments of seapower. In the words of 
Adm. Alfred T. Mahan, famed naval 
strategist and historian, and I quote: 

Seapower not only includes the arms by 
which the sea or any part of it is ruled, but 
also the peaceful commerce and shipping 
from which alone a military fleet naturally 
and healthfully springs, and on which it 
securely rests. 


There is, therefore, a substantial inter- 
dependence between the maritime indus- 
try and the Navy. 

The role of the maritime industry, and 
particularly of the merchant marine, in 
a national economy is not of recent dis- 
covery. The pages of history are filled 
with evidence of this role. Every nation 
achieving commercial supremacy and na- 
tional security in a major way has done 
so by developing a dependable merchant 
marine, and by protecting its trade 
routes. Witness, for example, the ascend- 
ency of Great Britain to world influ- 
ence. It was directly related to control 
of the seas. It was built on the corner- 
stone of seapower. 

Today we have the added element of 
airpower. But the role of merchant 
shipping retains its vital position as a 
significant factor in international rela- 
tionships. In the Cuban crisis of 1962 
the critical showdown came not in the 
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air, not on the ground, but at sea. “And 
President Kennedy clearly acknowledged 
the significance of this when he said, 
and I quote: 

Events of October 1962, indicated that 
control of the seas can mean security and 
peace. The United States must control the 
seas if it is to protect our security. ' 


Today in ‘southeast Asia the sound of 
anchor chain in the hawsepipe is drown- 
ing out the roar of aircraft engines, at 
least so far as logistics is concerned. Two 
out of every three soldiers fighting in 
Vietnam have been moved there by ship. 
Ninety-eight percent of the supplies to 
support American troops in Vietnam have 
been transported by ship. This, to me, 
is proof of the fallacy of those who 
would disparage the vital role to be 
played by the American merchant ma- 
rine. i 

In 1936 the Congress passed the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, and through all these 
30 years since then, that legislation has 
provided the foundation for the Govern- 
1 action in seagoing trade activ- 

es. 

That act included a declaration of 
policy which clearly stated that the mer- 
chant marine must be a partner in our 
national defense structure; that we must 
have the best and safest ships; they must 
be built in this country, and be operated 
by Americans; so that the U.S. merchant 
fleet can carry out normal U.S. shipping 
needs, and also, in a time of national 
emergency, serve as a naval and military 
auxiliary. 

But what has happened? 

It is not an exaggeration to say that 
instead of having a merchant marine to- 
day that is reasonably healthy, we have 
one that is extremely sick. 

True, the liner segment of our mer- 
chant marine receiving Federal assist- 
ance is reasonably healthy. It has made 
progress under the Merchant Marine Act 
of 1936. But the other sectors comprised 
largely of tankers and bulk carriers are 
withering away. 

The cold fact is that we are allowing 
our once-proud merchant marine to sink 
in a sea of confusion, neglect, lack of 
leadership, and bureaucratic twaddle. 
What is worse, we don’t even have a 
Government policy to deal with the prob- 
lem. Our merchant marine is drifting 
aimlessly without a compass and with- 
out a rudder. 

The Federal Government pays some- 
thing like $340 to $400 million a year 
supposedly to make sure that our U.S.« 
built and US.-flag merchant marine 
serves the 1936 policy as an important 
cog in our national economy and mili- 
tary structure. 

Yet, when it became vitally important 
to get military cargoes to Vietnam over 
the past several months the Government 
ran into difficulties. Last summer the 
Department of Defense found that at the 
moment of great need for shipping ca- 
pacity, our ships were tied up in port by 
a maritime labor strike. 

Fortunately, and to be commended, 
labor released the needed vessels from 
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the strike. But this experience under- 
scores the need to improve labor- 
agement grievance procedures in the 
maritime industry. 

PROBLEMS COMPOUNDED 

And other problems have developed. 
Shipping requirements for Vietnam have 
increased steadily since last summer. To 
meet the demand we have been required 
to augment modern merchant vessels 
with older ships broken out from our 
National Defense Reserve Fleet. 

As I understand it, the performance 
of some of these older vessels has given 
rise to serious questions concerning the 
responsive capability of our Reserve 
Fleet. It is this fleet that is maintained 
specifically to meet contingencies such 
as Vietnam. Yet there have been reports 
of some of these vessels experiencing 
breakdowns at sea due to equipment fail- 
ures, 

In addition to these two difficulties in 
meeting the need of a genuine national 
emergency, there was another. We have 
been required to charter foreign-flag 
ships in order to transport vital cargoes 
to Vietnam. In several instances these 
foreign-flag ships have refused to do the 
job: the crews would not agree to man 
ships carrying American cargoes to Viet- 
nam. 

But this was of little concern to opera- 
tors of these foreign-flag ships. They 
were able to get “two bites at the apple.” 
American flag, subsidized operators al- 
ready furnishing vessels to the Vietnam 
effort commenced to charter these for- 
eign-flag ships, and used them to meet 
the normal commercial shipping require- 
ments on the subsidized trade routes 
which the American ships had served be- 
fore moving to the Vietnam effort. 

Aside from the obvious disadvantages 
in having to rely on foreign-flag ships 
in a time of international crisis, and aside 
from the sheer incongruity of seeing a 
supposed leading sea power having to 
ask to use foreign ships, this practice also 
contributes to our balance-of-payments 
problem. Every time a foreign ship is 
chartered by a U.S. Government agency 
or private company it means that gold 
must be paid out, adding to our interna- 
tional payments deficit. 

These events demonstate how badly 
we have fallen away from that Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936—legislation which 
was supposed to insure us a healthy mer- 
chant fleet. But they indicate only part 
of the problem, 

Some weeks ago the United States 
acted with great speed to cooperate with 
Great Britain in its embargo against 
Rhodesia. Yet, British shipping is still 
engaged in transporting cargoes both to 
Cuba and to North Vietnam. So while 
the ships of some friendly nations refuse 
to carry American cargoes to South Viet- 
nam, and at the same time continue to 
trade with our adversaries we evidently 
can do nothing about it, at least partly 
because of the deterioration in our mer- 
chant shipping capabilities. The situa- 
tion is both ridiculous and appalling. 


THE 12TH RANKING NATION 


In 1946 U.S. ships carried 68.4 percent 
of U.S. commerce on the seas. The fig- 
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ure is now down to less than 9 percent. 
Norwegian ships carry twice as much 
American foreign trade as do our own 
ships. And ships under the Liberian flag 
carry three times more. 

We rank only fourth in the number 
of ships afloat. And since World War II 
our coastal and intercoastal merchant 
fleets have virtually disappeared. 

It is in the matter of shipbuilding that 
our problem is perhaps best dramatized. 
At the end of 1965 we ranked ninth in the 
world in the tonnage of ships built in 
our country. Only ninth. 

But at the end of 1965 we fell to 12th 
place. Our tonnage under construction 
in the 12-month period actually declined, 
and three nations passed us up. 

And this condition may be even more 
embarrassing than it shows. The rank- 
ing system, as determined by Lloyd's 
Register of Shipping, does not even in- 
clude the shipbuilding activities of 
Russia and East Germany, nor Com- 
munist China. These countries do not 
make their figures available. 

But our tonnage under construction in 
1965 totaled approximately 340,000 tons. 
And reliable estimates indicate that 
Russia is adding to her merchant ship- 
ping by about 1 million tons annually. 
Not all of Russia’s new ships are being 
built in Soviet yards. Many are pro- 
vided by East Germany. So our rank- 
ing as 12th among the shipbuilding na- 
tions of the world may be looking at the 
bright side of the picture when we con- 
sider that either the construction ac- 
tivities of the Soviet Union or East Ger- 
many, or both, may well place them 
ahead of us also. 

Who are the nations building more 
ships than we? Three of them are na- 
tions we defeated in World War II: 
Japan, West Germany, and Italy rank 
first, third, and fifth respectively. Two 
others are Communist countries with 
scant reputations as seagoing nations: 
these are Poland and Yugoslavia. The 
others are the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Spain, France, Norway, and the Nether- 
lands. 

If we lived in a utopian world in which 
men had only good thoughts, and there 
were no aggressor nations seeking to ex- 
pand influence and power, these deterio- 
rating conditions of our merchant ma- 
rine would be of only slight concern. 

But the fact is that today we are en- 
gaged in a serious struggle with inter- 
national communism for world domi- 
nance. The contest is none of our doing; 
we did not invent it, and do not want it. 

But international communism has 
dedicated itself to the eradication of non- 
Communist systems. And there is no 
center of resistance to that effort except 
that which exists in this country. Weare 
the only ones who can do anything of 
Significance, as the current conflict in 
Vietnam indicates. 

And no matter how we look at it, and 
no matter how much we would prefer to 
ignore it in hopes that it would go away, 
it is a fact that the Soviet Union con- 
siders merchant shipping to be a major 
weapon at its command. Russia is busy 
building its merchant marine strength 
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while we are allowing ours to wither 
away. The challenge is not really new, 
only our discovery of it is. 

The fact is that we are in the middle 
of a “wet war” with communism for con- 
trol of the world’s sealanes. Nearly 
three-fourths of the earth’s surface is 
open water. It is up for grabs, and so far, 
at least, we are not paying any attention. 
We are losing the “wet war.” 

THE SOVIET UNION 

There can be no doubt whatsoever that 
the vital role of seapower in history has 
not eluded the Soviet Union. That na- 
tion is bending every effort to build and 
maintain a topflight merchant marine, 
with all its related activities including 
commercial fishing. 

The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Rocers], recently made a trip to Russia 
to examine maritime activities there. On 
his return he said, and I quote: 

As of October 31, 1965, the U.S.S.R. had 464 
merchant ships of 1,000 gross tons or over 
under construction or on order. By compari- 
son, the United States had only 39 merchant 
ships under construction or on order as of 
last October. 


The gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Kxrrhl also went to Russia with Mr. 
Rocers and in the Boston Sunday Herald 
of February 6, 1966, there appears an 
article by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts concerning this trip entitled “How 
Russia Is Beating Us for Mastery of the 
Seas.” 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article from the Boston Herald 
be included immediately following my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
glad to yield to my colleague, the gentle- 
man from North Carolina. 

Mr. LENNON. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
commend my friend from Alabama, who 
is a distinguished member of the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, for his very interesting and in- 
formative statement. I would be com- 
pelled to say to my friend that from what 
I have heard of his statement thus far, 
I find myself in agreement. 

As a matter of fact, I can venture the 
assertion that the preponderant majority 
of the members of the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries are in 
total agreement with what the gentle- 
man has just stated to the House with 
respect to the continuing deterioration 
of our merchant marine. 

It is rather confusing and perplexing, 
Mr. Speaker, to follow the sequence of 
events in these past few years concern- 
ing the constant diminishing of the 
power of our merchant marine. We have 
a task force headed up by Cabinet mem- 
bers and their designees who made a re- 
port to the American public, which was 
made public just before the end of this 
last year, which in simple words stated 
that we do not have the capability, Mr. 
Speaker, to build in the shipyards of 
America a strong merchant marine. 


Without 
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They are suggesting in that report that 
we seek out the shipyards of other coun- 
tries to build our own American ships— 
and for what reason? Because of the 
wage differential and the construction 
costs. They are recommending to the 
American people also that we should not 
man our American-flag ships, as we 
know them today, with American seamen 
because the cost is too high and that we 
ought to go to other countries for the 
manpower to man our own American- 
flag ships. 

They say we should go to other coun- 
tries to have our ships built in foreign 
shipyards and that is not only for our 
merchant marine ships, but the recom- 
mendation has come now that we build 
in foreign shipyards our own U.S. Navy 
vessels. Perhaps before you know it, they 
will be suggesting that we man our own 
U.S. Navy ships with foreign crews. 

The President’s Advisory Committee, 
which I believe took a very fair and ob- 
jective approach to this matter, took an 
entirely different viewpoint from this so- 
called task force. I am delighted to find 
that they recognized the need that we 
must build up our merchant marine if we 
are ever to be in a position to face a situ- 
ation such as we faced late this fall with 
respect to shipments to southeast Asia. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, there 
is a Member of this body who does not 
recognize not only the possibility but the 
very strong probability that before the 
end of the calendar year we will very 
likely have in southeast Asia—and 
not necessarily in South Vietnam, but 
certainly in southeast Asia—perhaps a 
military complement exceeding 400,000 
men. As a matter of fact, the news 
media just the day before yesterday in 
Washington mentioned that very fig- 
ure—and I see it as a reality. 

We do not want the time to come, and 
it looks as if it is fast approaching, that 
we cannot meet whatever crisis and emer- 
gency may rise with respect to putting 
materials and men wherever. the cause 
of freedom requires that those materials 
and those men be placed. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I want to com- 
mend our colleague, the distinguished 
gentleman from Alabama, for his very 
fine statement and for securing this time. 
I would express the hope that those 
Members who were not here today to 
hear him will have the opportunity to 
read his statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. I commend this very fine state- 
ment to all of my colleagues. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from North Carolina for 
his contribution. The gentleman is a 
dedicated and a very able member of our 
committee and it is my pleasure to be 
associated with him. I know of his con- 
cern in this area and certainly share that 
concern with him. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. 
happy to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, any who remember the dark days of 
World War II remember with pride the 


I am 
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heroic achievements of the U.S. mer- 
chant marine. Indeed, without the dedi- 
cated service of the men who manned 
our merchant ships and the fact that we 
had a virile and capable merchant ma- 
rine industry to keep the supply lines 
open, the story of World War II may 
have had an entirely different ending. 

History will long record the valiant 
tales of men and of ships on the Mur- 
mansk run which made it possible to get 
supplies and war materiel to our then 
Russian ally. Fighting winter storms, 
frozen wastes, and endless attack from 
beneath the sea by German U-boats and 
from overhead by the Luftwaffe, the 
U.S. merchant marine kept the lines 
open until both the menace from the 
skies and from under the sea was broken 
and victory was ours. 

In spite of such recent history, our 
handling of the merchant marine since 
the end of World War II has been noth- 
ing less than shameful. We have, in 
fact, decimated the power of our mer- 
chant fleet to the point where we may be 
endangering our national safety. It is 
imperative that we remain masters of 
the sea if we are to retain our role of 
leadership in the world. The way we 
are going we are becoming and will re- 
main the last on the sea. 

During the recess of Congress it was 
my privilege to visit Vietnam and to 
view at firsthand some of the problems 
our military faces in logistics. We now 
have some 200,000 Americans in the 
Armed Forces in Vietnam. The supply 
problem for so many troops fighting a 
war more than 8,000 miles from our own 
shores, and at the same time to continue 
the flow of civilian goods to Vietnam 
and other Asian countries, is staggering 
beyond imagination. Basically we must 
rely on our own ships. It is foolhardy to 
depend upon ships fiying foreign flags to 
supply our war needs, especially in a war 
like this one where even our friends and 
allies are using their ships to supply the 
enemy. The demand for increased ship- 
ping to Vietnam will continue. We need 
more ships and more men in our mer- 
chant marine. And we need them now 
to break the bottleneck in shipping goods 
and supplies to our troops. 

On my trip to Asia I went to Calcutta 
and boarded an English ship which had 
been loaded with American wheat at 
Houston, Tex., and was discharging its 
cargo in India. Lined up in the harbor 
at Calcutta were a number of additional 
ships loaded with American wheat, none 
of them fiying the American flag, but all 
under the registry of other countries. 
This at a time when we have unemployed 
seaman in America and when American 
prestige in foreign lands is at its lowest 
point in history. 

Our merchant marine is a vital part of 
the struggle in the world today. The 
underdeveloped nations; wavering in 
their allegiance between the East and 
West, will go to the nation which dem- 
onstrates that it is strong and that it is 
riding the wave of the future. What do 
the natives of India think about the 
power and prestige of the United States 
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when the harbor at Calcutta is filled with 
English ships, Swedish ships, Russian 
ships, but no American ships not even to 
carry American goods? 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly support the 
views of my able colleague, the gentle- 
man from Alabama, Jack Epwarps, in 
calling for a reevaluation of our policy 
toward the merchant marine. I think 
we could cut some of the unnecessary 
Federal spending and use these savings 
to revitalize our merchant marine so 
that once again American ships and 
American seamen will be the masters of 
the sea, demonstrating to the whole 
world our strength of purpose and the 
capacity of a free society to lead. 

I thank my colleague from Alabama 
for giving me this opportunity. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
my colleague from Alabama for his con- 
tribution. I might say that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. MARTIN], has 
recently been to Vietnam and India and 
many other countries, and it is a whole- 
some thing that he went at his own ex- 
pense and not at the expense of the 
Government. I thank the gentleman for 
his participation. 

Mr. MORTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland. 

Mr. MORTON. I wish to say that the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Ep- 
warps], has made a significant contri- 
bution on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee, on which I have 
had the privilege to serve. The question 
of the merchant marine as an asset to 
the United States has been dramatically 
brought out as a result of the conflict 
in Vietnam. Its reserve capacity as a 
logistic support in time of military ac- 
tivity and its capacity for doing the 
everyday job is being challenged very 
significantly. I think the whole reserve 
fleet concept bears looking into. 

I hope my colleagues on this commit- 
tee, the gentleman from Alabama in par- 
ticular, will help us evaluate the reserve 
fleet concept. The question is, Are we 
dealing with a reserve fleet of ships or 
a pile of scrap iron? This question 
should be answered for the good of the 
country. I thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from Maryland for his 
contribution. He is a, distinguished 
member of our committee and I am 
proud to serve with him. 

Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr.. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
happy to yield to the gentleman. from 
Virginia. 

Mr. DOWNING. I, too, wish to com- 
pliment the gentleman from Alabama for 
bringing this subject up at this time. 
We do have a critical shortage in Ameri- 
can-flag shipping, and it is showing up 
in the Vietnam crisis. It is necessary 
for us to promote the merchant marine 
and to build enough ships to take care 
of the country during this crisis. If 
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America has any soft underbelly in its 
national defense, it is the merchant 
marine. 

I dislike comparing our assets with 
Russia, but it is true that Russia is try- 
ing to be the No. 1 maritime nation, of 
the world and will be in 1975 if she con- 
tinues at the present pace. We cannot 
afford to lose that position on the high 
seas, not only for reasons of commerce, 
but also for reasons of prestige. So 
again I thank the gentleman for bring- 
ing this subject to the attention of our 
colleagues in the Congress and the gen- 
eral public. I think he has contributed 
a@ great deal to this situation. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from Virginia for his com- 
ments. It is my pleasure to serve on the 
committee with him and I find him to be 
a very able and thorough member of the 
committee. 

As others have noted, the Federal 
budget for fiscal 1967 as presented by 
President Johnson, provides for the con- 
struction of only 11 to 13 new merchant 
ships for the year. 

In his report, which deserves wide at- 
tention, Mr. Rocers also discusses the 
disparity in commercial fishing activities. 
He shows that Russian fishing increases 
by about 500,000 tons a year while U.S. 
fishing tonnage is actually declining. 

He says that we import more than 62 
percent of our fish products, worth more 
than $600 million a year. He indicates 
that this is money which should be going 
to American fishermen. 

In other ways, the “wet war” challenge 
is clear. While we let our long-estab- 
lished passenger liner service dwindle 
away the Soviet Union is now off to a 
healthy start in getting into the pas- 
senger liner business. A new 20, 000-ton 
liner, the Alexander Pushkin, built in 
East Germany, was recently displayed 
to the public in London. It is sched- 
uled to go into service between Lenin- 
grad and Montreal this spring. 

Other Soviet liners are already in busi- 
ness, not just in the Atlantic trade but 
in the Mediterranean and elsewhere. 

In most Western nations, certainly in 
the United States, we have been oblivious 
to the growth of Soviet seapower, as 
though it could not happen, or if it could, 
it would not be significant. But now we 
must realize that the fact is upon us. 

Russia carries nearly 75 percent of its 
foreign trade in its own vessels, while we 
carry only 9 percent of ours, or less. 
Surprisingly, at the busy port of Gibral- 
tar, the Russians are the second heaviest 
users of the port, after the British them- 
selves. 

Russia is not alone in the Soviet bloc 
in building up its fleets and shipbuilding 
activity. Poland, East Germany, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia are also actively 
building their shipping strength. Even 
Hungary and Czechoslovakia, land- 
locked nations, are showing their flags 
increasingly in the world’s sealanes. 

The political significance of the Soviet 
Union’s emergence as a leading sea- 
power, ‘coupled with our decline, should 
be regarded as second in importance only 
to Russian space programs. There can 
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be no doubt that Russia's ultimate goal 
is domination of the world’s seagoing 
trade. 3 

Surely, one of the great- unanswered 
riddles of world history will be that while 
Russia has struggled for years to gain 
access to warm water ports as outlets to 
the sea, she has, in the relatively short 
time since World War I, created a major 
merchant shipping strength. And the 
United States throughout its history has 
had, not one or two warm water ports 
but three whole coastlines full of warm 
water ports, facing the two largest and 
busiest oceans of the world, and during 
these same few years we have allowed a 
major seagoing merchant fleet to dwin- 
dle away to its present state of inade- 
quacy. 

Experts estimate that before 1970 
Russia will be building more than 600 
merchant ships a year. 

It is no secret that Russia thinks of her 
merchant marine.as a virtual arm of her 
navy. In fact, international experts 
now use the term “Soviet Navy” to em- 
brace all ship types, both military and 
merchant. The misfortune is that this 
concept is not sufficiently appreciated by 
many in this country. If there be any 
question whatever, one need only wit- 
ness the activities of Russian fishing 
vessels off our own coasts. 

In further support of this proposition, 
the latest edition of “Jane’s Fighting 
Ships,” which is a recognized authority 
on the subject of shipping, contains the 
following observation, and I quote: 

There is no doubt that the U.S.SR. regards 
her merchant shipping fleet not only as an 
essential element of thé national economy 
at all times, but as a vital fourth arm of de- 
tense in emergencies. Moreover, the Soviet 
Navy draws freely from the mercantile pool 
whenever it is in the interests of the fight- 
ing services, either absorbing merchant ships 
as naval auxiliaries or building naval vessels 
on mercantile lines. 


Jane’s concludes from its observations 
that the Russian effort is, and I again 
quote, “undoubtedly a challenge for 
naval and mercantile supremacy at sea.” 

Today there are approximately 1,000 
active merchant ships flying the U.S. 
flag. This compares with more than 
3,000 afloat at the close of World War II. 
Our relatively small fleet is declining by 
about 4 percent each year, but the rate 
of decline may well grow in the future 
unless remedial action is taken. 

But we have it on the authority of our 
own Secretary of Commerce, speaking in 
San Francisco on December 8, that the 
Department of Defense considers our 
own merchant marine fleet to be ade- 
quate. The Secretary of Defense, again, 
on January 28 of this year, stated in 
writing that the merchant fleet appears 
“adequate to our need.” 

Yes, we are in the middle of a “wet 
war’’—a war that could become the most 
vital of all in the final analysis. But we 
do not yet seem to recognize that we are 
in this war. We are doing nothing about 
it. It seems to me, and I am not alone 
in this regard, that we have a serious 
problem on our hands, and we had better 
start moving toward a solution. 
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YEARS OF DRIFTING 


I want to discuss here some positive 
steps that we should consider. But first 
it would be sensible to review briefly 
some of the events that have brought us 
to the present state of affairs. We do not 
want to repeat mistakes of the past, but 
rather, we want to benefit from experi- 
ence and use it as a base on which to 
build progress from this point on. 

The most basic fact of our past be- 
havior seems to be that we simply have 
had no policy—no continuing and con- 
sistent program by which the Govern- 
ment has sought to keep faith with the 
objectives outlined in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

The Federal Government’s neglect of 
effective action with which to implement 
the 1936 policy has probably been going 
on for quite a long time. But the serious 
problems’ began to develop with the so- 
called Reorganization Plan No. 7 of 1961. 
Under this plan all functions of the 
Maritime Administration were put un- 
der the Department of Commerce. 

The effect of the plan of 1961 was to 
relegate the merchant Marine to an in- 
ferior status in the bureaucratic struc- 
ture. It took away the independent 
position of the merchant fleet and buried 
it far down in the bureaucratic jungles 
of Washington. 

And surprisingly enough, the same 
plan of 1961 took just the reverse action 
with regard to the Government’s avia- 
tion interest. The aviation office was 
taken out of the Commerce Department 
and given independent status as the 
newly created Federal Aviation Agency. 

Under the existing organization the 
Maritime Administration, which is 
charged with the full responsibility of 
formulating a merchant marine policy, 
is merely one of many other Com- 
merce Department offices, all of which 
must compete with one another for 
budget considerations and attention 
within the Department itself. 

What are some of the other Commerce 
Department bureaus? They include the 
Bureau of Standards, the Weather Bu- 
reau, the Census Bureau, the Patent 
Office, the Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, the Bureau of Public Roads, 
and others. 

The importance of these functions can- 
not be denied. But I think it is vital that 
we grasp the perspective which emerges 
when we consider the way the Soviet 
Union thinks of its merchant fleet and 
compare it with our Government orga- 
nization picture. In Russia the merchant 
fleet is a vital arm of the navy; indeed, it 
is very nearly indistinguishable from the 
navy. On the other hand, our maritime 
interests compete for Government atten- 
tion with the Patent Office and many 
other interests of varying kinds. 

Under these conditions it is not at all 
surprising that we lack an effective mer- 
chant marine policy. And there can be 
no doubt that we do lack such a policy, 
even at this late date. 

The Secretary of Commerce, John T. 
Connor, was quoted in February 1965 as 
saying with regard to the merchant ma- 
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rine, “there isn’t any Administration pro- 
gram at the moment.” 

Secretary Connor is quoted as saying 
on January 25, 1966, that if the Govern- 
ment had been fulfilling its obligations 
toward building up the merchant marine 
over the years, the balance-of-payments 
problem would be resolved because there 
would be adequate American-flag bot- 
toms to haul U.S. commerce. 

On December 8, 1965, the Under Secre- 
tary of Commerce, Mr. Alan S. Boyd, was 
quoted as saying that there was no policy, 
and he said efforts to resolve disputes 
appeared to be at a standstill. 

Mr. Boyd, as Under Secretary for 
Transportation, carries the line of re- 
sponsibility for merchant marine activi- 
ties down from the Secretary. Mr. 
Boyd’s experience has been in the field of 
aviation. nj 

Coming next in line is the head of the 
Maritime Administration itself, Mr. 
Nicholas Johnson, who, along with Mr. 
Boyd, has been the center of controversy 
among merchant shipping people. Lead- 
ing management and labor officials in the 
industry have called for his resignation, 
saying that Johnson actually opposes 
efforts to maintain a strong merchant 
marine. 

Senator DANIEL BREWSTER, of Mary- 
land, took the floor of the Senate in July 
of 1965 in defense of Mr. Johnson. What 
he said was this, and I quote: 

While I do not believe Mr. Johnson is op- 
posed to the continued maintenance of a 
strong U.S. merchant marine, I am concerned 
with his failure to commit himself to the 
policies necessary to insure such strength. 


But controversies surrounding top of- 
ficials in charge of merchant shipping 
policy are only part of the problem. All 
this time since 1961 there has been a 
series of high level reports and recom- 
mendations resulting from studies con- 
ducted with a view toward the devel- 
opment of a policy, all to no avail. 

In April of 1961, at the same time the 
Reorganization Plan No. 7 was advanced, 
there was also created a group called the 
Maritime Evaluation Committee which 
was supposed to study the problem and 
come up with a plan. And it did, in July 
of 1963, submit a report. But nothing 
more has been heard of it. 

Meanwhile there was set up another 
group, called the Maritime Advisory 
Committee, made up of representatives 
of the industry, labor, and Government. 
The purpose for this group evidently was 
to present suggestions to the policy- 
makers, again looking to the establish- 
ment of a working policy. This group 
still exists. 

In January 1965, President Johnson 
included in his state of the Union mes- 
sage a pledge to find a new policy for 
our merchant marine.” 

And apparently to implement that 
pledge he organized in June of that year 
a group of Government people into what 
he called the Inter-Agency Maritime 
Task Force. The task force was head- 
ed by Under Secretary Bovd, and its 
members were Mr. Nicholas Johnson and 
representatives of nine Federal agencies 
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including the Department of State, Bu- 
reau of the Budget, Department of De- 
fense, and the Department of Labor. 

The task force made its study, and 
then in October submitted its report. To 
say that the report fell like a bomb is 
no exaggeration. The Maritime Advi- 
sory Committee refused even to accept it 
as a serious contribution. Instead, the 
Committee prepared a set of its own rec- 
ommendations, and made these public 
at the beginning of December. 

Leading officials of the maritime in- 
dustry and of organized labor have all 
denounced the task force report almost 
totally. The Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment of AFL-CIO said in December that 
the U.S. merchant marine is threatened 
with “virtual extinction.” In November 
the ship construction and repair in- 
dustry said in a statement that the re- 
port represents a “creeping defeatism” 
with regard to merchant marine policy. 

What did the report recommend? 

First, the Interagency task force re- 
jected the idea that peacetime shipping 
needs were sufficient to merit Federal as- 
sistance. Accordingly, it called for an 
overhaul of the present subsidy system 
with a view to making cuts. 

Second, it called for a complete phas- 
ing out of our passenger fleet on the 
theory that it is no longer useful to make 
an effort to retain U.S. passenger liners 
in the sealanes of the world. 

Third, it urged, the construction of 
more bulk carriers to meet the changing 
patterns of trade. This proposal prob- 
ably is the best one in the report, and 
it makes sense. But before giving legis- 
lative consideration to this aspect we 
should determine if the administration 
does not already have the authority it 
needs to implement this recommenda- 
tion. 

Fourth, the report proposes that U.S. 
shipowners buy ships made abroad, and 
bring these ships into operation under 
the same regulations governing Ameri- 
can-made ships. 

An interesting sidelight developed at 
the time the Interagency task force re- 
port was announced. It is a fact that 
the Maritime Administration sought to 
promote the report by means of a re- 
corded telephone message. 

Anyone calling DU 6-5550 in Wash- 
ington would be greeted with a voice 
saying: 

The future of the American merchant ma- 
rine has never been brighter as a result of 
the Interagency task force report. 


When some Congressmen questioned 
this kind of promotional activity at the 
taxpayers’ expense, the Maritime Ad- 
ministration said the message was in- 
tended only for the use of its own 
employees. 

Whatever the intention of the tele- 
phone message may have been, we are 
left with the fact that despite the con- 
tinued studies and reports over the past 
5 years, and despite the President’s 
pledge of January 1965 that a merchant 
marine policy would be found, we came 
into 1966 still lacking a workable set of 
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programs or policy with which to re- 
build the U.S. merchant marine. 

With that in mind, the merchant ma- 
rine industry, labor, and many of us in 
Congress looked with anticipation last 
month to the President’s state of the 
Union address for an indication of plans 
for moving ahead toward a policy. But 
to our dismay there was not a single 
word of mention of the merchant marine 
in that otherwise comprehensive speech. 

The budget presentation of a few days 
ago was even more dismaying. The 
budget allocation indicated for the Mari- 
time Administration is not. only the low- 
est in the past 7 years, but provides funds 
for the construction of only 13 new mer- 
chant ships: 

Mr. Joseph Curran, chairman of the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, says 
that this budget treatment “reflects an 
adoption of the interagency maritime 
task force report“ —the report that has 
been so soundly rejected by industry and 
labor alike. 

And Chairman Garmatz of our House 
Merchane Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee wisely has posed some serious 
questions to the administration and to 
the Nation regarding this budget treat- 
ment. He asks if we, as a nation, are 
ever going to face up to the pressing 
needs of the American merchant marine. 

Last week the chairman and the com- 
mittee began a series of hearings which 
we can hope will contribute to progress 
toward formulation of a policy, or at 
least some legislative remedies to existing 
problems. It is imperative that we rise 
to the challenge which confronts us. 

In the face of the most obvious needs, 
in the face of 5 years of studies and rec- 
ommendations, the American people 
have a right to expect that now, finally, 
the administration would give us leader- 
ship in this matter. 

And yet all the signs point to contin- 
ued drift. An anonymous White House 
staff assistant was quoted on February 10 
in the Baltimore Sun as saying that the 
White House would recommend no new 
maritime policy this year. It was said 
that the issue is too controversial for the 
President to handle, and that the forth- 
coming transportation message to Con- 
gress would include nothing regarding 
new maritime policy. 

The prediction was made that the mes- 
sage will recommend inclusion of the 
Maritime Administration in the new pro- 
posed Department of Transportation, 
but nothing toward development of a 
policy. 

If these events come to pass, we evi- 
dently then face at least another year 
without administration leadership in 
merchant shipping matters. And if this 
is so then we will be neglecting a situa- 
tion which not only has domestic sig- 
nificance but is a vital element of our 
international posture as well. 

COURSES OF ACTION 

As a member of the House Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries I will 
want to work with others to find new 
courses of action which may serve to 
help solve these problems. We have a 
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good committee made up of men on both 
sides of the aisle who have a great deal 
of knowledge in this field and who have 
a deep dedication to the need for a strong 
merchant fleet. 

It is my position that we should pro- 
ceed soon and proceed firmly to consider 
new proposals along with whatever 
existing ideas may seem useful. In this 
work we should not be limited by any 
restrictions on our thinking. We should 
be imaginative, and must retain com- 
pletely open minds in order that we don’t 
shut ourselves off from any reasonable 
actions which could help. 

There are, no doubt, many ideas which 
will flow from this kind of effort. Asa 
start, I would like to mention some which 
I believe merit at least some early atten- 
tion. Let others also make contribu- 
tions, and then perhaps a workable pol- 
icy can be devised. 

Here are 12 proposals which I believe 
merit consideration. 

First. As a short-term solution to the 
problem of getting supplies to Vietnam 
we must do everything needed to make 
maximum use of the National Defense 
Reserve Fleet. If the Reserve Fleet is 
not usable or not adequate, then let us 
find out now. Let us also take whatever 
action is needed to solve the problems 
presented by dock facilities shortages at 
the other end of the supply line, in 
Vietnam. 

In this connection it has been gratify- 
ing to see in recent weeks that some 
action is being taken. But we should 
ask why it has taken until now when the 
crisis or near crisis is upon us. Perhaps 
the Reserve Fleet adequacy and the need 
for docking capabilities should have 
been determined long before this. We 
knew as early as 1964, or earlier, that 
our needs for shipping capacity to Viet- 
nam were to become much greater than 
before. 

The chairman of our committee, I un- 
derstand, has asked the Defense Depart- 
ment for a full accounting of the 
condition of the reserve fleet. In No- 
vember 1965, I understand, he said he 
could see no evidence that the Defense 
Department had a concise maritime 
logistics plan with which to support our 
Armed Forces. I believe we should pro- 
ceed with this effort to determine if the 
Defense Department has a plan for fu- 
ture logistics action, and to determine 
just what the status of the reserve fleet 
is from the standpoint of future needs. 

Second. As a second step in provid- 
ing early help to our effort in Vietnam, 
Congress should take steps to penalize 
the ships flying flags of friendly nations 
and which are doing business with North 
Vietnam. Several proposals to do this 
are presently before the Congress. They 
should be given active consideration. 

There is no reason why this should be 
a partisan issue, since Members of Con- 
gress of both parties have advocated this 
action. Senator BIRCH Bayu said in Sep- 
tember, for example, that no freedom 
loving nation should seek to profit from 
trade which could result in the death of 
young men seeking to defend freedom. 
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And he rightly said it is inconceivable 
that the United States should open its 
ports to vessels which have hauled car- 
goes to North Vietnam or may be head- 
ing there after calling at U.S. ports. 

According to Senator Bayn’s statistics, 
in the 18-month period ending in June 
1965, a total of 476 cargoes sailed into 
North Vietnam ports in ships flying the 
flags of nations friendly to us. And 24 
of these ships involved in this trade 
called at American ports a total of 75 
times in the same 18-month period. 

A sensible proposal would be to bar the 
use of American ports to the ships of any 
company which is doing business with 
North Vietnam. We should probably 
make the same prohibition apply to ships 
dealing with Cuba since the Government 
of this country is dedicated to economic 
pressures against the Castro regime. 

Third. Going now into longer range 
actions: we should give the Maritime Ad- 
ministration the strength it needs within 
the bureaucracy to do its job effectively. 
We should take it out of the Commerce 
Department and give it independent sta- 
tus, or at least give it substantially 
greater standing. f 

Ordinarily I tend not to favor actions 
which add to the number of Government 
agencies. Certainly there must be group- 
ings of agencies under coordinated direc- 
tion as a general pattern of Government 
organization. 

But the merchant marine problem, as 
great as it is, requires that we have a 
Maritime Administration with the tools 
it needs to doajob. And in this case part 
of the equipment it needs is status with- 
in the Government. 

The President, we are told, is about to 
recommend establishment of a new Cabi- 
net Department for Transportation. 
And the Maritime Administration would 
be made a part of that Department. This 
move would carry the weight of logic. 
But the question we should ask ourselves 
is with regard to the expected results in 
achieving a workable merchant marine 
policy. Would it actually help? 

The formulation of a working scheme 
for the new Department will require a 
considerable time, whatever may be the 
specific actions which would be a part of 
the proposal. It is my position that the 
Maritime Administration should be taken 
out of the Commerce Department and be 
given independent status as an early ac- 
tion, in any case. This initial action 
would complement whatever later action 
may be taken. And meanwhile we will at 
least have moved ahead in a positive 
manner to improve the effectiveness of 
that agency. 

Fourth. The labor situation in mer- 
chant fleet affairs has been chaotic, do- 
ing much damage to the objectives we 
all seek. The country has a right to 
expect some stability in merchant ma- 
rine labor-management conditions. As 
a possible solution, it may be that the 
Government should require that in all 
labor contracts involving the construc- 
tion or operation of subsidized merchant 
fleet activities there be included a no- 
strike clause. 
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In no way would this infringe upon 
the collective bargaining principle. It 
would not be compulsory arbitration. 
It would simply provide recognition that 
the Government’s interest in stable op- 
eration of the merchant marine in terms 
of substantial subsidies and in terms of 
the national well-being, requires that a 
no-strike clause should be a part of any 
labor-management contract reached by 
the two parties through the normal bar- 
gaining process. 

I do not know whether this is the an- 
swer, but when I see a sick industry 
made more ill by strikes that tie up our 
passenger ships at the peak of the 
traveling season, or strikes that slow up 
ship construction and repair when these 
ships are needed in Vietnam, then I 
know we have a problem and I know 
that a solution must be found. 

Fifth. We should study very thor- 
oughly the interagency task force 
recommendations having to do with 
phasing out our passenger liner ships 
before we take such action. We should 
look for alternatives. 

For example, we could make a major 
effort to improve the personal services 
and general comfort of the passenger fa- 
cilities on U.S. passenger liners. Gra- 
ciousness becomes an even more impor- 
tant part of sea travel environment as 
persons choosing to travel by sea are 
more interested than ever in comfort 
rather than speed. We should embark 
on a program of providing excellent and 
comfortable service on these ships, and 
of creating a shipboard atmosphere of 
graciousness, friendliness, tasteful re- 
laxation, and comfortable surroundings, 

We should continue the existing Gov- 
ernment participation in the costs of 
building new passenger ships until alter- 
natives are carefully studied. And we 


-should agree to give up this important 


part of world sea trade only when reme- 
dies to existing problems have been 
exhausted. 

Sixth. The task force report recom- 
mended new attention to bulk carriers, 
and I agree with this position. A fleet of 
250 dry bulk carriers by 1985 has been 
suggested, with the Government paying 
about half the cost. This would be an 
ambitious program, but it may well be 
worth it, especially when we consider 
that these ships would have an excellent 
chance to operate in such a way as to 
help pay for themselves. 

It is my understanding that the ad- 
ministration already has the authority 
it needs to carry out this aspect of its 
own task force recommendations. 

Seventh. We already have in existence 
a cargo-preference policy whereby at 
least 50 percent of Government-gener- 
ated cargo is to be carried in U. S.-flag 
vessels if they are available at “fair and 
reasonable” rates. 

And even though President Kennedy 
reaffirmed support for this policy 3 years 
ago there have been frequent cases of 
evasion. There evidently is a tendency 
in Government agencies to want to ship 
in foreign vessels. 
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Congress should provide for the con- 
tinuation of the existing requirements 
and for the closer supervision of its ap- 
plication. Also, close attention should 
be given to the proposal that the require- 
ment be increased from 50 to 75 percent. 

Eighth. We must reject the notion 
that U.S. shipowners be encouraged to 
buy ships in other countries. The for- 
eign building scheme can only do further 
damage to our merchant shipping situa- 
tion. 

Ninth. Care must be taken that U.S. 
shipyards retain at least the 35 percent 
of U.S. Navy ship repair work that until 
recently has been required by law. The 
provision identified as the 65-35 provision 
was formerly a part of Defense Depart- 
ment appropriation legislation annually. 
It should probably be a part of the law 
again, though it is my understanding 
that the private yards will continue to 
get that 35 percent of the work as in the 
past, 

Tenth. The financing of our merchant 
ship construction has proceeded on about 
the same basis over the past many years, 
and perhaps it is time now that we take 
a good look at it to see if any changes 
might be made. 

A competent firm of finance research 
specialists has proposed a plan which 
would involve a system of deferred 
financing. It would provide for lower 
annual Government expenditures but 
would help bring about an increase in 
construction of new ships. 

The proposal involves considerable de- 
tail. Suffice it for me to say here that it 
provides for the Government share of 
ship construction costs to be spread out 
over the 25 years of the ship’s economic 
life, instead of the whole cost to be 
handled at the date of delivery. 

This amortization approach might well 
be a constructive program which would 
be useful. Many of our ships are fast 

obsolete just now, and some 
kind of effective improvement in the fi- 
nancing procedures is needed if we are 
to have any hope of replacing these ships 
satisfactorily. 

Eleventh. New and larger emphasis 
must be given to the promotion programs 
designed to encourage utilization of our 
merchant ships. Some of these, con- 
ducted by the Maritime Administration, 
should be enlarged in full cooperation 
with private groups such as the Ship- 
builders Council and the Committee of 
American Steamship Lines. 

Twelfth. And finally, we must bend 
every effort to apply American technical 
genius and vigor to the task of develop- 
ing new engineering techniques in the 
building and operation of our merchant 
ships. 

The Maritime Administration is op- 
erating the nuclear ship Savannah in a 
fine demonstration of what nuclear en- 
ergy can mean in merchant shipping. 

But it has now been 10 years since the 
Eisenhower administration proposed that 
we build this first atom-powered mer- 
chant vessel. It has been more than 5 
years since the ship was launched. The 
experiment has been an imaginative and 
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worthwhile one, and I believe it is time 
now that we proceed at a greater pace to 
build on this experiment and take steps 
to expand the use of nuclear power in 
merchant shipping. 

And another development in ship pro- 
pulsion shows a great potential, also. A 
leading naval architect said in November 
that gas turbine engines may hold a big 
future for the merchant marine. This 
engine is a marine adaptation of the type 
of engines which drive jet aircraft. 

They can produce terrific power at low 
weight. And although more develop- 
ments in this direction are forthcoming, 
enough actual use of this engine has al- 
ready been made to assure the signifi- 
cance of this progress. Our Government 
policy must provide all possible encour- 
agement to this kind of technical prog- 
ress in the merchant marine industry. 

SHIPPING PHILOSOPHY 


Yes, we are in a “wet war” with the 
Soviet Union for mastery of the seas. 
While Soviet planning has been geared 
since World War II to the objective of 
taking control of the seas away from the 
free world, we have done little or 
nothing to counter the threat. Instead, 
we have preferred to look away and to 
pretend the problem would go away by 
itself. 

We need even more than a shipping 
policy. We need a shipping philosophy 
which relates long-term economic, psy- 
chological and political considerations 
to the health and capacity of our mer- 
chant fleet and related activities. 

Just at this time in history it lies with- 
in our grasp to create that shipping 
philosophy and to give it the emphasis it 
deserves in our national planning. 

To achieve this sizable task the com- 
bined awareness and effort of the public 
and of Congress will be required. 

Mr. Speaker, I include at this point the 
entire article from which I quoted 
previously: 

[From the Boston (Mass.) Herald, 
Feb. 6, 1966] 

An EXCLUSIVE REPORT From BEHIND THE 
Iron CurtaIn—How Russia Is BEATING Us 
FOR MASTERY OF SEAS 

(By Representative HastTrincs KerrH, 12th 

District of Massachusetts) 

How does the United States compare with 
the Soviet Union in its efforts to master the 
sea? 

Recently I was one of two Congressmen 
directed by the chairman of the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries to go behind the Iron Curtain to seek 
an answer to this important question. 

Our visit was prompted by a growing con- 
cern in Congress over reports that Soviet 
maritime strength is surpassing our own. 
This same concern has been reflected in many 
of the letters I have received and conversa- 
tions I have had with my constituents in 
southeastern Massachusetts. 

My constituents have asked me to explain 
the presence of the armada of Soviet fishing 
vessels operating off our coasts. They have 
questioned the political and economic impli- 
cations of rapidly expanding Soviet mer- 
chant fleet. 

In addition, oceanographers at Woods 
Hole have advised me of the tremendous 
strides the Soviets have made—not only in 
the marine sciences but in applying basic 
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tional objectives, 

Against this background, Congressman 
Paul. Rocers of Florida and I—accompanied 
by Dr. Allyn Vine of the Woods Hole Ocean- 
ographic Institution—arrived in Moscow one 
cold Friday afternoon last month on the 
first leg of our inspection trip. 

There we were briefed by key officials of 
the powerful Committee for Science and 
Technology. We were particularly interested 
to learn that this committee has primary 
jurisdiction for the research and develop- 
ment programs of the entire Soviet Union— 
including the massive space, atomic energy, 
and oceanographic efforts. (It was a matter 
of some interest, too, that the late Oleg 
Penkovsky, the intelligence colonel who re- 


portedly was shot as a suspected informer 


to the West, was an official of this commit- 
tee.) 

We were told that the committee had 
recently created a high-level working group, 
the National Council for the Utilization of 
the Resources of the Sea. Its function is to 
establish requirements for stepped-up ap- 
plication of basic oceanographic research for 
the economic and political exploitation of 
the ocean. This is in sharp contrast to the 
fractured approach that the U.S. Govern- 
ment makes in the fleld of oceanography— 
presently handled by 18 different agencies. 

We were amazed to learn the scope of this 
group’s activities, For example, the U.S.S.R. 
is building hydroelectric power stations 
which harness the ocean's tides. 

They are recovering minerals, petroleum 
and natural gas from their submerged con- 
tinental shelves, and finding new ways to 
process and use fish products. 

We were also interested to learn at first 
hand how extensively the Soviet fishing 
fleet—while still at sea—manufactures fish 
meal in their so-called factory ships. And 
we learned further that, on inland water- 
ways—most dramatically at the site of a 
tremendous hydroelectric plant and dam on 
the Volga River—in order to make spawning 
grounds still available for sturgeon they 
have furnished elevators to transport fish 
from one level to another. 

The Soviets are also aggressively develop- 
ing methods to forecast ocean conditions for 
more efficient and safe routing of their mer- 
chant fleet. Our conversations with officials 
of the Committee for Science and Technology 
thus provided a useful perspective for com- 
paring Soviet oceanic progress with our own. 

Later, at the Institute of Oceanology we 
were apprised of the spectacular growth of 
scientific and engineering manpower and fa- 
cilities. According to the institute’s direc- 
tor, 8,000 to 9,000 Soviet men and women 
are working full time in ocean science and 
technology. The United States has fewer 
than 3,000 people in this field. Further, 
the Soviet fleet of 230 ocean research vessels 
is twice the size of the U.S. fleet. 

As guests of the Soviet Ministry of Fisheries 
we were able to compare our respective fish- 
ing efforts. We learned that during 1965 the 
Soviet fishing fleet landed 5.6 million tons of 
fish—a half million ton increase over the 
1964 catch. The U.S. catch for 1965, al- 
though a slight increase over 1964, amounted 
to 2.33 million tons—nearly 22 percent less 
than the Soviet catch. 

Not only is the U.S.S.R. ahead of the United 
States in tonnage of fish caught, but also 
in the field of experimental fish breeding. 
Large numbers of salmon and king crab and 
other species have been transplanted from 
the waters of the Pacific to the Atlantic. 

While the size and the advanced design 
of the Soviet fishing fleet seemed impressive, 
we were especially anxious to learn more 
about the Red merchant marine. We were 
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not permitted to visit the shipyards in Len- 
ingrad. But the delegation did have a 
unique opportunity to inspect two shipyards 
in Poland which build many merchant and 
fishing vessels for the Soviet Union. 

One of these yards alone launched more 
ships last year than all the yards in the 
United States constructing similar type ves- 
sels. During 1965 the Soviets accepted de- 
livery of 100 merchant ships, while the United 
States took delivery of only 16. U.S. ship- 
yards began 1966 with 41 merchant vessels 
of more than 1,000 gross tons on order; the 
Soviet Union has a total of 464 merchant 
ships presently on order. 

As representative of a district with a long 
maritime tradition, I was particularly im- 
pressed by the vigorous Soviet and Polish 
efforts to recruit, train, and make an attrac- 
tive career of the seagoing occupations. Re- 
gretfully, in the United States it is becoming 
more difficult to encourage young people to 
follow the sea as a means of livelihood. 
Our poverty program could take notice. 

Although the Soviet Government failed to 
approve the delegation’s proposed itinerary 
(which would have permitted a more exten- 
sive study of their entire oceanographic ef- 
fort) —and we were undoubtedly shown only 
what the Government wanted us to see—I 
have every reason to believe that the com- 
parisons above warrant our close attention 
and concern. 

As Congressman Rocers and I returned 
to Washington to report on our visit, I know 
we both had come to the realization that 
the emergence of the Soviet Union as a 
major maritime power is no accident of 
history. 

All indications point to the fact that since 
World War II. and especially since the Korean 
conflict, the Soviet Union has made a care- 
fully planned thrust into the ocean to achieve 
its long-range political and economic ob- 
jectives. 

The Soviets have extended their seapower, 
including their navy, second only to ours, 
into all the oceans of the world and they are 
effectively exploiting its resources. 

They are using their strengthened mari- 
time position to further their strategic ob- 
jectives, particularly with respect to the 
lesser developed nations of Africa and Asia. 

With the population explosion making 
continuous inroads on the world’s food sup- 
ply, the sea will soon become a vitally needed 
source of available protein, especially these 
newly emerging nations. 

The results of heavy Soviet exploitation 
of the oceans can be expected to be offered 
to these young countries in exchange per- 
haps for sympathy and support in the inter- 
national forums, especially the United 
Nations. 

We can expect even further efforts as 
Soviet, ocean-ranging fleets move into the 
waters off South America, where the world 
population growth there may soon explode 
into political and economic upheaval. 

What can the United States do to meet 
this challenge? The Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries Committee and its subcommittee 
on oceanography are anxious for this urgent 
problem to be debated more fully in the 
Congress. In this way we intend to pro- 
mote wider discussion of the fundamental 
issues and increase the Nation’s awareness 
of our need to regain supremacy at sea. 
Both Houses of Congress know that political 
action is needed to meet the challenge. 

Our committee is considering a number of 
approaches to better coordinate and manage 
our national efforts with respect to oceanog- 
raphy, fisheries, and the merchant marine. 
We seek for the ocean a national program 
that will command the attention, the inter- 
est, and the support which our present 
space effort enjoys. 
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It is hoped that our recent visit will give 
greater impetus and a sense of urgency to 
the legislation needed to reestablish the 
United States as the number one maritime 
nation of the world. 

Shortly before his untimely death, our 
late President Kennedy concluded a formal 
address with this statement, which I know 
came from his heart: 

“The sea is all around us. It is part of 
our lives. We must know about it. We must 
master it. I am glad the United States is 
committed to this great effort.” 

We need now only bear witness to this 
commitment. 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I am 
happy to yield to my colleague from 
California. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Epwarps] very highly for 
this very thorough thinking in regard to 
the merchant marine. This demon- 
strates a real knowledge of the subject 
and a deep concern for a problem which 
is a most serious one for our country 
and even very crucial. As one Member 
of this Congress I appreciate his bring- 
ing this matter to our attention today, 
and I urge every Member to read his 
statement. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. I thank 
the gentleman from California. I know 
of his concern for this problem and ap- 
preciate his interest and his contribu- 
tion. 


U.S. CONGRESSMAN BURT L. TAL- 
COTT’S TAX-SHARING PLAN TO 
IMPROVE EDUCATION 
The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Ep- 

monpson). Under previous order of the 


House, the gentleman from California 
(Mr. Tatcotr] is recognized for 30 


minutes. 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter and tables. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, next to 
the protection of our children, their edu- 
cation is our most important mission— 
whether we be parents, teachers, or pub- 
lic officials. Until everyone is educated 
and trained to the extent of his abilities 
and desires, every citizen has a goal to 
accomplish and a job to perform. 

Legally, the responsibility for, and the 
control over, education is a power not 
delegated to the Federal Government, 
but reserved to the States or to the 
people in accordance with the 10th 
amendment to the Constitution. 

Practically, the local communities and 
school districts, have the talent, expe- 
rience, background, training, concern, re- 
sponsiveness, and scrutiny to provide 
best for the kind and quality of educa- 
tion that the people want and need. 

But, realistically, if the local school 
board members were to impose the 
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necessary taxes upon retail sales or real 
property to provide the education which 
the people want for their children, they 
would be run out of town at the next 
election. 

On August 26, 1965, during the Ist 
session of the 89th Congress, I intro- 
duced H.R. 10717, a bill to strengthen 
State and local governments, to provide 
States with additional financial resources 
and, particularly, to improve elementary 
and secondary education by returning a 
portion of the Federal revenues tu the 
States. 

This bill was conceived and drafted to 
improve education, but it was assigned, 
under the rules of the House, to the 
Committee on Ways and Means because 
it involves taxation and would require an 
5 to the Internal Revenue 
Code. 


EDUCATION NEEDS ARE ESCALATING 


Educational requirements and de- 
mands are escalating rapidly. All costs 
of education—property, physical plant, 
equipment and maintenance—are rising; 
teacher and administrative salaries are 
increasing; society is becoming more 
complex; our total store of knowledge 
will double in the next 6 years; there are 
more children requiring more education 
in more subjects and disciplines. At the 
same time, there are many additional 
legal and desirable demands being made 
upon other agencies of local government 
to provide more and more services, of 
higher quality and cost, for more and 
more persons. 

GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURES ARE INCREASING 


Between 1955 and 1964, total govern- 
ment expenditures—Federal, State, and 
local—increased nearly $78 billion, about 
80 percent, while net national product 
was increasing by 56 percent. Domestic 
needs, primarily, have provided the 
thrust behind the growth of government. 
The main responsibility for domestic 
government activity falls, not upon the 
Federal Government, but upon the States 
and their subdivisions, which last year 
spent nearly $68 billion. 

Education is by far the most important 
domestic governmental program. In 
fiscal 1963, direct education expenditures 
were nearly $25 billion, with over 95 per- 
cent accounted for by State and local 
governments. Total education expendi- 
tures increased at an average annual rate 
of 8.7 percent over the 8 years from 1955 
to 1963. No other major expenditure 
category, except Federal space research 
and technology—which amounts to less 
than 3 percent of the total Government 
expenditures—has risen so rapidly. 

Owing primarily to education needs, 
overall State and local expenditures in- 
creased by an annual average of 8.4 per- 
cent from 1955 to 1964, whereas the total 
direct Federal expenditures increased at 
only 5.7 percent per year. 

Many of us would approve a trend to- 
ward increasing the importance of —.— 
and local government and 
the role of the Federal Establishment. 
Even in the urban complex, there is a 
keen appreciation of the benefits from 
good local government, not only from 
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high quality public education and from 
the security that comes from adequate 
police and fire protection, but from the 
general enhancement of the good life 
provided by sensible investment in trans- 
portation and sanitary facilities, orderly 
development, and adequate social welfare 
programs. 

If the facts—that the State and local 
functions, including education, are going 
to grow faster—and the philosophy— 
that they should—are agreed upon, there 
remains the question of finance. 

FINANCING ALTERNATIVES FOR LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 

The major alternatives are: First, in- 
creased State and local taxation; second, 
increased special purpose or categorical 
grants from the Federal Government; 
third, income tax credit devices; and 
fourth, the new program of unrestricted 
grants, or tax sharing, proposed by my 
bill, H.R. 10717. 

The tax sources of local government 
are practically restricted to real and 
personal property, retail sales or income 
from within the local jurisdiction. 

State and local government tax rates 
have risen rapidly. This fact, apparent 
enough to most actual taxpayers, can 
be appreciated by observing aggregate 
tax collection figures.. From 1955 to 
1963, an 8-year period, collections from 
all major categories of State and local 
taxes approximately doubled. Property 
tax collections rose from $10.7 billion 
to $20.1 billion. State and local sales 
tax collections rose from $7.6 billion to 
$14.5 billion. Individual income taxes 
collected by State and local jurisdictions 
rose from $1.2 billion to $3.3 billion. 
State and local taxes on corporation net 
income rose from $700 million to $1.5 
billion. 

Total State taxes have gone from $4.9 
billion in 1946 to $24.2 billion in 1964— 
an average increase of over $1 billion a 
year. 

Experience demonstrates that the basis 
of most sales and excise taxes, and also 
of the property tax, rise relatively slug- 
gishly as population and income in- 
crease. Since collections from these 
sources nearly doubled over the 8 years 
from 1955 to 1963, while the net national 
product increased by less than 50 per- 
cent, it is evident that the rates and 
coverage have been forced to increase 
markedly. 

No revolutionary increase in State and 
local income taxes is in prospect under 
the present regimes. Therefore, in- 
creased sales and property tax rates offer 
the only practical solution available to 
these levels of government if they are to 
rely on their own tax sources. These 
taxes are distinctly inferior to taxes on 
income in terms of their economic 
effects. 


PROPERTY TAX SOURCES SATURATED 


Real and personal property are be- 
coming saturated as tax sources in most 
school jurisdictions. Schools bond elec- 
tions are becoming more and more dif- 
ficult to pass. Taxpayer rebellions are 
not directed against education itself, but 
against the imposition of taxes upon the 
overburdened property base. 
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For far too long, education and other 
local services have been required to de- 
pend primarily upon the property tax, 
simply because the property was easy to 
locate, simple to assess, values were rela- 
tively stable, and the collecting proce- 
dures were simple to administer. The 
advantages of simplicity have become a 
dragging detriment to education and an 
intolerable burden upon real property. 
More than 45 percent of State and local 
revenues is derived from property taxes. 
This is practically the limit. 

Real property is an unfair and inequi- 
table tax source in many instances. 
Property taxes are not universally ad- 
ministered effectively; they are laced 
with imperfections which render them 
both unjust and inimical to economic 
growth and efficient business operation. 

A public service so enormous in scope 
and size as education should not depend 
to a great extent upon a limited source of 
revenue. Obversely, it is inequitable for 
a limited form of wealth to be required to 
support public services from which 
everyone benefits. 

So desperate are local taxing agencies 
for revenues that individual property 
owners are not even permitted to claim 
any adjustment or reduction for unpaid 
mortgages or other debt against their 
properties. Yet many forms of wealth 
now escape taxation. 

TAXES UPON HOMES OFTEN CONFISCATORY 

Taxes upon homes are often regressive 
and confiscatory, especially when the 
property itself produces little or no in- 
come and the owner has a limited or fixed 
income. This condition is common and 
particularly burdensome for homeowners 
who are retired, widowed, pensioned, or 
unemployed. A family’s home is so es- 
sential to health, emotional stability, and 
good citizenship that the property tax 
on homes is often more detrimental than 
beneficial to the community. 

Real property is not distributed in the 
same places where the children reside. 
Therefore the relationship between the 
property taxed and the children taught 
is seldom proportional or equitable. 

CONSUMPTION TAXES REACHING LIMIT ALSO 

Local sales, use, and gross receipts 
taxes are approaching economic and so- 
cial, as well as practical, limits in many 
States. Although sales taxes can and 
do serve useful purposes, even small in- 
creases are likely to result in taxpayer 
rebellions in this arena, also. 

Sales tax statutes are riddled with 
exemptions for various consumer goods 
and rarely cover any substantial portion 
of consumer service expenditures. Spotty 
coverage often means that prices 
charged to the consumer are distorted 
and are not proportional to the value of 
the goods purchased, thereby impairing 
the efficiency of our market pricing sys- 
tem. Most State sales taxes are espe- 
cially aimed at large amounts of business 
purchases, including machinery and 
equipment, and thereby penalize and 
deter growth and modernization. 

Even with exemptions on food, drugs, 
rent, and other family necessaries, the 
sales tax is especially burdensome upon 
the poor with large families. 
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PROPERTY AND SALES TAXES ARE REGRESSIVE 7 


Both property and sales taxes above 
minimum levels are regressive in that 
they impose higher percentage burdens 
on persons with lower incomes. An ag- 
gravation of this situation should be 
avoided. 

Although total agreement on tax policy 
is unattainable, there is near consensus 
among students of the problem that in- 
come taxes are the strongest element of 
our revenue system. A policy which 
forces obnoxious State and local sales 
and property taxes to replace the in- 
come tax as a dominant government 
revenue source would be an unfortunate 
step backward. Such policy would work 
against needed increases in State and 
local expenditure by forcing the worst 
taxes to bear the load. 

Although the income tax appears to be 
the most appropriate for State and local 
purposes, State legislators are unwill- 
ing to raise State income taxes. This re- 
luctance is partly because the Federal 
Government has preempted, to a large 
measure, the income tax, 

HIGH CORRELATION BETWEEN INCOME AND 

EDUCATION 

In my opinion, there is a higher cor- 
relation between income and education 
than between any other asset and its 
tax purpose. There is practically no cor- 
relation between one’s education and his 
property ownership or retail purchases. 
However, the higher one’s education, the 
higher his income is likely to be; and the 
greater one’s income, the better the ed- 
ucation his children are likely to receive. 

For these and other reasons, I believe 
it is appropriate to devote a larger por- 
tion of our income tax to educational 
purposes. 

STATE TAX REFORM PROSPECTS ARE DISMAL 


Many State governments are groping 
with various proposals for tax reform. 
My State of California is making all 
sorts of resounding noises about State 
tax reform. Unfortunately, no amount 
of State tax reform will help education 
unless the States, local subdivisions, and 
school districts are permitted to share 
directly in the revenues derived from the 
Federal income tax. Otherwise State 
tax reform will be only a shifting of the 
tax burdens from one form of property 
to another. Taxes from property are 
more properly used to protect and im- 
prove property. 

LOCAL EDUCATORS BEST 


I firmly believe that local educators 
and officials who are on the scene, who 
are subject to the closest scrutiny of the 
taxpayer, and who hold the most direct 
responsibility to the student, can best 
determine the education needs of their 
children and can best manage our edu- 
cation system. The Federal Govern- 
ment, on the other hand, lacks the ex- 
perience, talent, concern, and responsi- 
bility to provide adequate education, es- 
pecially at the elementary and secondary 
levels. Federal control of education 
would guarantee mediocrity. Few non- 
political ideas originate in Washington. 
An education idea promulgated from 
Washington would be required to apply 
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evenly to every school district in the 
United States. Few of us would care to 
wear a suit designed or fashioned to fit 
everyone. 

My bill, H.R. 10717, seeks to utilize the 
best attributes and capabilities of all 
levels of government. Each level of gov- 
ernment is involved, has a stake, and a 
large measure of responsibility. The 
Federal, State, and local governments, 
the school districts, the private founda- 
tions, the business community, and in- 
dividual citizen—student, teacher, par- 
ent, and official—must all cooperate in 
the manner of a working partnership. 
The several agencies, governments, busi- 
nesses, and citizens are not mutually ex- 
clusive operations. 

COMBINE SUPERIOR FACILITIES OF ALL LEVELS OF 
GOVERNMENT 

I propose to combine the superior tal- 
ents, abilities, and concern of the local 
school interests with the superior tax re- 
sources of the Federal Government. Co- 
operation and utilization of talent are 
maximized; controls are minimized. The 
States and local school districts would 
exercise no control over the collection of 
the Federal income taxes; the Federal 
Government would exercise no control 
over the education processes. My bill 
gives the Comptroller General authority 
only to review State plans to determine 
that the funds will be used for education 
purposes, and to audit annually the plans 
to verify compliance. 

FEDERAL CATEGORICAL AIDS ARE INEQUITABLE AND 
MEDIOCRE 

I have opposed numerous Federal cat- 
egorical aids to education. A grant here 
for one special purpose; a grant there to 
a particular community or project; or 
another grant to a special category of 
school, student, or district is discrimina- 
tory, unequal and often extravagant. 
The Federal Government can seldom do 
specially for one what it does not do for 
another without being unfair, mediocre, 
wasteful, and discriminatory. The Fed- 
eral Government with all its arms, agen- 
cies, bureaus, and departments cannot 
devise and manage a system of education 
programs which will suit or be fair to all 
school districts. The school board of 
Salinas does not want its schools con- 
structed exactly the same as schools in 
Bismarck or Miami—or vice versa; nor 
would any of these school districts be 
satisfied with the same curriculums, text- 
books, and teacher qualifications of the 
others. 

SCHOOLS NEED FINANCING. URGENTLY 

The urgent need of the local school dis- 
tricts is not talent, supervision, direction, 
or control, but solely adequate financing. 
My bill favors an unrestricted grant to 
the State governments for elementary 
and secondary education purposes. This 
permits the flexibility and competition of 
State-local autonomy as opposed to the 
certain inequity and mediocrity of a 
detailed program of specific grants from 
the central Federal Government. 
SPECIFIED PERCENTAGE OF FEDERAL REVENUES 

RETURNED TO STATES 

My bill provides that 1 percent of 

the individual and corporate income, 
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inheritance, gift, and estate taxes 
paid under the Internal Revenue Code be 
returned to the States the first year, 2 
percent the second year, 3 percent the 
third year, 4 percent the fourth year, and 
5 percent the fifth year, and thereafter. 
These funds are to be deposited in a trust 
fund administered by the Secretary of 
the Treasury who is charged with the 
responsibility of returning the money to 
the States. 

Half of the funds would be returned to 
the States on a straight per-student 
basis. 

The remaining half would be returned 
to the States on the basis of the amount 
of effort each State puts into its public 
elementary and secondary education 
system. 

Effort is defined as the percentage of 
gross personal and corporate income 
spent on public and elementary educa- 
tion. The mathematical formula for 
computing effort is as follows: The 
percent of gross personal and corpora- 
tion income spent on public elementary 
and secondary education is multiplied by 
the number of legally enrolled students 
in public elementary and secondary 
schools. This is the State product. 
Under this formula, a State’s share would 
be the percent its State product is of the 
total State products, 

MINIMUM FEDERAL CONTROLS 


To guarantee that the funds being 
shared with the States are spent for 
educational purposes, each Governor 
must submit an outline of how his State 
plans to spend the money to the Comp- 
troller General of the United States. 
The Comptroller General must deter- 
mine within 60 days whether or not the 
plan fully complies with the intent of 
Congress. If the plan is not disapproved 
within 60 days, it will be considered ap- 
proved. If disapproved, the Governor of 
the State will have the right to appeal 
the decision to the U.S. court of appeals 
in his district. 

Additionally, each State must submit 
an audit each year to the Comptroller 
General detailing how the funds were 
actually spent. 

TAX SHARING CONCEPT GAINING SUPPORT 

RAPIDLY 

This new concept of Federal-State co- 
operation is rapidly gaining support 
from professional educators, governmen- 
tal officials, reputable economists, and 
taxpayers. The California Teachers As- 
sociation Committee on Federal Legis- 
lation and the State Council of Educa- 
tion, at its meeting in Los Angeles in 
December 1965, endorsed the principles 
of Federal aid embodied in H.R. 10717. 
Other school districts, State superin- 
tendents of schools, Governors, and 
economists have endorsed the tax shar- 
ing principle of H.R. 10717. 

The report of the Task Force on In- 
tergovernmental Relations headed by 
Joseph A. Pechman, although not broad- 
ly publicized, suggests that the Federal 
Government should establish a new pro- 
gram of unrestricted grants to the 
States, the grants to be specified por- 
tions of Federal income tax revenues. 
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The reasoning of the President’s Task 
Force appears to be that State and local 
government expenditures have grown 
rapidly and will continue to grow—in re- 
sponse to challenges—but these jurisdic- 
tions continue to find it difficult to meet 
their bills. The limited tax bases—prop- 
erty and sales—have not grown in pace 
with government expenditures. This 
condition jeopardizes State and local 
governments. On the other hand, in- 
come tax receipts have risen faster than 
Federal expenditures.. This trend causes 
fiscal drag. The deleterious fiscal drag 
and the State-local fiscal plight can be 
solved simultaneously by returning in- 
come tax revenue to the States. 

Some political scientists and econo- 
mists may argue that my proposal tends 
to redistribute, in a modest way, tax 
moneys—from rich to poor individuals 
and from rich to poor States. It does. 
This device seems to be more desirable 
than the tax credit scheme which would 
simply permit State and local income 
taxes to be credited against Federal in- 
come tax liabilities. The tax credit 
scheme would simply transfer part of 
the Federal income back to the States 
from which the tax came. 

REDISTRIBUTION OF INCOME IS MODEST 


The per capita grant is redistributive, 
because States with high per capita in- 
comes receive no more than States with 
low per capita incomes, even though 
their residents pay more income taxes. 
I cannot defend the position that the 
quality of education should be lower in 
poor regions than in wealthy ones. Yet 
there is little doubt that this is now the 
case, even though some low-income 
States may devote a higher percentage 
of their incomes to public education than 
do more prosperous States. 

It seems to me that many States, in- 
cluding California, are plagued by the 
inferior educations of immigrants from 
other States, and are required to expend 
great sums for remedial education, ex- 
traordinary retraining programs, and 
welfare to assist the untrained and 
undereducated who make their way to 
a new State. California, for instance, 
might just as well contribute some funds 
to educate the future immigrants in the 
first instance when the education is 
most successful and least expensive, 
rather than postpone the agony to a 
time when the ignorance and lack of 
training are so devastating, and when 
education, retraining, and welfare are so 
expensive and difficult. 

There is another side of the same coin. 
All States benefit from the superior edu- 
cation of some immigrants and even 
from the education of persons who may 
not immigrate physically, but whose ideas 
and contributions do. Only one State, 
for instance, can claim to have educated 
John Steinbeck, but we all share the 
fruits of his education. None of the U.S. 
astronauts received their elementary or 
secondary education in California, yet 
every Californian shares the benefits of 
their fine educations. In all fairness, 
Californians should not object too stren- 
uously because a small part of their Fed- 
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eral income tax moneys is redistributed 
to provide better education for youths 
in other States. This would seem espe- 
cially true in view of the fundamental 
premise of H.R. 10717, which leaves the 
control, supervision, management, and 
responsibility of the education with the 
individual States and local school dis- 
tricts. 

Some proponents of income tax shar- 
ing plans have suggested that more em- 
phasis should be placed on need. Of 
course, all of us want to fulfill need and 
educate where it is needed. The plan 
must be as simple as practicable for 
understanding and successful adminis- 
tration. “Need” is difficult to define— 
and definitions will always vary. 

Need is considered in my formula in 
the 50 percent which is returned to the 
States on the basis of student population. 
The need is where the children are. 


g 


Col. 21 


Col. 3! 
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INCENTIVES MUST BE MAINTAINED 


Nevertheless, incentive is extremely 
important. There should be a strong 
built-in incentive for the individual 
States to devote more and more of their 
own resources to education. Reliance on 
the mendicancy of neighboring States 
or the Federal Government should be 
discouraged. If a State is rewarded for 
spending more of its own revenues, its 
education programs are likely to prosper 
and excel more than if it were encouraged 
to justify a need. 

My proposal embodies the legitimate 
and appropriate Federal responsibility in 
the field of elementary and secondary 
education. My proposal utilizes to the 
maximum extent the attributes and 
facilities of the Federal, State and local 
governments. 

H.R. 10717 will permit us to meet the 
needs of education and to discharge the 
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obligations and responsibilities of Gov- 
ernment in the most effective and expedi- 
tious way. 

Mr. Speaker, I have included several 
tables following my remarks, which show 
in more graphic form what can be ex- 
pected by the various States upon the 
enactment of H.R. 10717. 

I trust that every Member of Congress 
will give immediate and conscientious 
consideration to this new concept of im- 
proving elementary and secondary edu- 
cation through income tax sharing. I 
urge the Committee on Ways and Means 
to schedule hearings on H.R. 10717, and 
other related bills, at its earliest conven- 
ience. As I have said, next to the pro- 
tection of our children, their education is 
our most important mission in life, 

Fifth and all succeeding years (5 percent 


distribution) assuming that 5 percent of 
the Federal revenue to be distributed under 
the formula amounts to $5 billion: 


Col. 11 


$17, 059, 607 | $24, 600,000 | $87.03 | $41, 659, 607 $148, 743, 759 | $148, 375,000 | $60. 25 $120. 61 
9,955,959 | 14,075,000 | 85.33 | 22, 030, 959 37, 640,978 | 37,225,000 | 58. 84 4,865,978 | 119.20 
15, 707,482 | 22,050,000 | 84.73 | 37, 757, 482 36,216,000 | 35,075,000 | 58. 45 118, 81 
3, 392, 111 4,725,000 | 84.07 8, 117, 111 9, 154, 727 9,125,000 | 57.88 | 18,279,727 118.24 

5, 813, 249 6,875,000 | 78.10 | 12, 188, 249 44,411,197 | 42,650,000 | 57.96 | 87,061,197 |- 118. 
22,073,350 | 28,275,000 | 77.31 | 50,348, 350 18,725,422 | 18,350,000 | 57.82 | 37,075,422 118. 18 
9,901,756 | 12,575,000 | 76.65 | 23,476,756 134, 610, 284 | 127,625,000 | 57.22 | 262,235,284 | 117.58 
6, 024, 169 7,500,000 | 75.14 | 13, 524, 169 49, 539,806 | 46,850,000 | 57.08 | 96, 389, 800 117. 44 
47, 565,007 | 58,725,000 | 74.52 | 106, 290, 007 71, 134,923 | 66,975,000 | 56.83 | 138,109,923 | 117.19 
43,373,126 | 53, 325,000 | 74.20 | 96, 698, 126 7, 587, 333 6,975,000 | 55.63 | 14. 542,333 | 115.99 
8, 910,765 | 10,825,000] 73.32 | 19, 735, 765 13, 167,202 | 12,075,000 | 55.28 | 25,232,292 | 115.64 
26, 610, 973 32, 125, 000 | - 72.86 | 58 735, 973 58, 486,123 | 53, 350,000 | 55.05 |- 111,836, 123 | 115.42 
249, 914, 544 | 298, 675, 000 | 72.13 | 548, 589, 544 75, 766, 588 | 69,125,000 | 55.06 | 144, 891, 588 | 115,42 
47, 457,265 | 55,725,000 | 70.87 | 103, 182, 265 62, 893, 973 | 56, 725,000 | 54.43 | 119, 668, 973 | 114.79 
28, 727,014 | 32. 350,000 | 67.97 | 61, 077, 014 26, 313, 821 | 23. 680, 000: | 54.31 49,993,821 | 114.67 
34, 939, 627 | 39, 100,000 | 67.54 | 74. 039, 627 52,177,055 | 46,400,000 | 53.67 |. 98, 577055 114.03 
115, 807, 903 | 128,200,000 | 66.81 | 244, 007, 903 6, 317, 217 5,600,000 | 53.50} 11,917,217 | 113.86 
30, 569,985 | 33,325,000 | 65.79 | 63, 894,985 40,048,158 | 33,850,000 | 51.01 | 73,898,158 | 111.37 
50, 184,209 | 51, 550, 000 |- 62. 00 101, 784, 200 123, 336,183 | 102,475,000 | 50.15 | 225,817,183 | 110.51 
71, 487, 969 | 73, 000, 000 | 61.63 | 144, 487, 969 33, 806,368 | 27,375,000 | 48.87 | 61,181,368 | 109.23 
27, 064,458 27, 625,000 | 61.61 | 54, 689, 458 57, 240, 112-| 45,625, 000 48.11 | 102,865,112 | 108.47 

10,412,401 | 10,600,000 | 61,44 | 21. 012, 401 é 9, 096, 312 7,075,000 | 46.94 | 16, 171,312 107. 
66, 406, 864 | 67,675, 000 | 61.51 | 134, 086, 864 : 133, 533, 824 | 102,000,000 | 46: 10 285, 533,824 108. 46 
188, 896, 620 191, 250,000 | 61.11 | 380, 146, 620 z Massachusetts. 59, 941,644 | 42,650,000 | 42.94 102. 591, 644 | 103. 30 
37, 449,215 | 37,500,000 | 60.44 | 74,949,215 | 120. District of Columbia 8, 534, 662 4,800,000 | 33.94 | 13, 334,662 94. 30 

4, 947, 226 4,950,000 | 60.39 9. 897,226 | 120.75 
1 Explanation of columns: NOTES 
number of caraied students inthe States nn en anona, Dacha ar aise gma, iroi Fell It Statistics of Publio Schools,” V:S; 
* n, an e ce ucation, um ol 
Col. 2: Total dollar sum each State — — on EFFORT cope tees 12 500,000,000). enrolled students for fall 1964 divided into $2,500,000,000. 


Col. 3: Amount per student each State receives on 1 2. EFFORT is defined as the amount of gross personal income of each State spent on 


Col. 4: Total amount State receives; addition of cols. 1 and 2. 
public elementary and secon education. This is taken from “Digest 
Col, 5; Amount overall that each State receives on a per student basis. tional nal Statistics,” 1985 edition. maties involved: EFFORT X enrolled students 
uals a “State product.” Each State's percent of sum total of all “State products” 
mult = r (or amount authorized under this section) equals 
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age of gross personal income spent on ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 1964 
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Assuming that 1 percent of the Fed- 
eral revenues to be distributed under the 
formula would equal $1 billion, the fol- 
lowing chart, based on 1964 figures, 
shows the projected allocation for Cali- 
fornia throughout the first 5 years of 
operation: 


Per pupil | Effort basis Total 
basis 
Ist year. $49, 982, $59, 738, 000 $109,717, 908 
2d year 99. 965, 817 119, 470, 000 219, 435,817 
year_....| 149,848,726 | 179, 205, 000 329, 153, 726 
4th year... 199,931,635 | 238, 940, 000 438, 871, 635 
5th year 249, 914, 544 208, 675, 000 548, 589, 544 


Rankings of the States in terms of pereent- 
age of gross personal income spent on ele- 
mentary and secondary education, 1964-65 


z ß . ou: 2 oes a 
Lhe RES Da EE ET JJ ³ͤ;5 F 
Montara 2.00) „ e ee ee eg e n 
NF We 22 A e r e ß . 
—.. . . Le 6. 68 66 Source: Digest of Educational Statistics, 
e e eee eee Lei o bbb 4.63 1965 edition, U.S. Department of Health, 
TTT e e 4.59 Education, and Welfare, Office of Education. 
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Personal income, 1964, related to estimated expenditures for public elementary and secondary education, by region and State, 1964-65 


Personal income 


Estimated expenditures for 


public elementary and 


Region and State secondary education Region and State 
Total (in Total (in As a percent 
millions) Per capita thousands) 1 of personal 

income 

(a) 2) (3) (4) (5) a) 
United States 487, 881 2, 550 23, 106, 854 4.74 
North Atlantic. ...:....... 151,345 —— 6, 434, 659 4.25 
8, 989 3, 250 348, 150 3.87 
1, 682 3, 426 71, 343 4.24 
2, 107 2. 130 92, 525 4.39 
9, 913 2, 888 454, 848 4.59 
15, 598 2, 922 530, 000 3. 40 
1, 532 2, 343 67, 540 4.41 
19, 792 2, 962 863, 600 4.36 
56, 240 3,139 2, 722, 000 4.84 
29, 500 2. 575 1, 067, 823 3. 65 
2, 266 2,479 84, 275 3.72 
877 2,144 42, 096 4.80 
2., 840 3,515 81, 458 2.87 
Á a 
140, 04 —U — 6, 538, 511 4.67 
31, 495 3, 003 1, 249, 396 3.97 
12, 201 2, 529 594, 470 4.87 
6, 533 2, 370 313, 4. 80 
5, 141 2.311 263, 5. 21 
22,135 2,733 1, 170, 000 5. 29 
8,356 2,373 492, 5. 90 
11, 441 2, 595 435, 500 3. 81 
„407 2. 302 156, 100 4.58 
1, 298 2,012 75, 450 5.81 
26, 490 2, 623 1, 201, 300 4. 53 
1,310 1, 832 79, 506 6.07 
10, 236 2, 492 502, 200 4.91 
—S==| ——————— 


1 Includes current expenditures, capital outlay, and interest. 
Note.—Detail will not necessarily add to totals because of rounding. 


U.8. Department of Health, Bouon ng Welfare, Office of Education, 


Sources: 
“Fall 1964 Statistics of Public Schools“ and U.S 
Business Economies, ‘Survey of Current Business,” A 


epartment of Commerce, Office of 
il 1965. 


(Source: A copy of page 
and Welfare, O A of Edu 


Estimated expenditures for 
publice elementary and 
secondary education 


Personal income 


Total (in As a percent 
millions) 
income 
(2) (5) 
% iss 4.61 
5, 918 1, 737 4.52 
3, 157 1,633 4.88 
13, 008 2, 280 4.88 
8, 209 1, 933 4.31 
5,720 1,811 4.04 
6, 463 1, 864 5.61 
3.341 1.444 5. 34 
9.217 1, 900 4.50 
4, 209 1, 647 4. 66 
7, 085 1,852 4.25 
9, 738 2, 224 4. 36 
3, 525 1, 962 4. 30 
116, 86 5. 53 
782 3. 128 6.68 
3, 506 2, 218 6.12 
55,912 3, 092 5.71 
5, 093 2, 591 5.38 
1,777 2,579 4.59 
1,392 2, 612 4.87 
1, 539 2, 183 6.76 
1,325 2,248 5.95 
2,026 2,010 6.71 
5, 165 2,095 4.63 
4,868 2, 602 5.77 
22, 611 2,175 4.77 
2,157 2,174 6.89 
7, 861 2, 634 5.88 
849 2,475 6.16 


proof taken from U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
cation: “Digest of Educational Statistics,” 1965 edition.) 


FREE LITHUANIA RECALLED 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FLOOD] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and to include therewith a let- 
ter from the Secretary of State, Mr. 
Rusk, to the Chargé d’Affaires of the 
Lithuanian legation here in Washington 
and also a memorandum from the Lith- 
uanian-American Council of Chicago, 
Ill., dated February 16, 1966. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

‘There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that my colleagues be per- 
mitted to revise and extend their re- 
marks and to include extraneous matter 
in the cases specified and have these re- 
marks appended following my remarks 
here today. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members may 
have 5 days in which to revise and ex- 
tend their remarks on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, again this 
year I take pride in being able to join 


with my colleagues in this Chamber in 
commemorating the independence of 
once-free Lithuania. It is with pride be- 
yond all measure that we in this coun- 
try are able to stand as freemen in this 
great public forum and speak without 
fear of rebuke or retaliation. This pride 
is mixed with sorrow when we remember 
that so many friends and families of 
American citizens behind the Iron Cur- 
tain do not share this great privilege with 


us. 

On this 48th anniversary date, I should 
like to recall two aspects of Lithuania 
relative to this commemoration: namely, 
free Lithuania, and Lithuanians in my 
own State of Pennsylvania. 

On February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian 
people broke a long period of Soviet 
domination—1795-1915—followed by a 
short period of German domination, and 
declared themselves an independent na- 
tion. Just 21 short years later, the Lith- 
uanian people were again brought under 
Russian domination, and on August 3, 
1940, Lithuania was declared a constitu- 
ent republic of the Soviet Union—a cruel 
joke this country has never recognized. 
Briefly occupied by the Nazi troops dur- 
ing World War II, the Soviets reoccupied 
the little country in 1944 with the help of 
the Red army, and to this day the Lithu- 
anian Republic is a ward of the Kremlin 
colonists. 

World War I cost the Lithuanian peo- 
ple a great deal, for in 1915 they traded 
Russian oppression for German persecu- 
tion. The Russians were finally gone, 
but the Lithuanian people were not free. 


However, within 2 years two events, as 
important as any in this century, led to 
the eventual and long-awaited freedom 
and independence of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple: the Russian Revolution and the de- 
feat of Kaiser Germany. 

With independence on the horizon, 200 
Lithuanian delegates formed a congress 
laying the groundwork for an independ- 
ent Lithuania based on ethnological 
frontiers. Finally on February 16, 1918, 
Lithuania declared itself an independent 
state in the family of independent na- 
tions. As we all know, a declaration of 
any kind does not establish a condition 
in fact. For example, our own American 
Declaration of Independence was made 
in 1776, but we were not free from the 
British until the War for Independence 
ended in 1783, and we did not become 
the country we know today until 1789. 
Before the first year of independence had 
run its course, the German army left the 
country, and immediately on their heels, 
the Soviet army reentered the country. 
There obviously is more to being inde- 
pendent than merely saying so, for it was 
not until the following year the Russian 
Red army was forced out of the country 
under the leadership of the Polish army. 

Besieged with problems at home and 
with that infinite patience that Commu- 
nist governments seem to have, Russia 
decided to sign a peace treaty with Lith- 
uania on July 12, 1920. We know that 
Russia made a sham of that treaty with- 
in 20 years, but we do not know the ex- 
tent of that deception until we realize 
exactly what the treaty included. That 
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treaty made it clear that the Soviet 
Union recognized “without any reserve 
the sovereignty and independence of the 

State of Lithuania,” and “voluntarily 
and forever renounced” all sovereign 
rights possessed by Russia over the 
Lithuanian people and territory. That 
would have been a treaty of splendor and 
hope if only the Russians had not in- 
tended it to be a farce and the most de- 
generate of jokes. 

Following the treaty of peace with 
Russia, the struggling, newly independ- 
ent nation immediately had a dispute of 
long standing with Poland on its hands, 
involving the fate of Vilnius, the desig- 
nated capital of Lithuania. When the 
issue reached the League of Nations, the 
city of Vilnius was awarded to Poland 
due mainly to the fact that Poles were 
in the majority of the city’s population. 
This dispute wrecked Lithuanian-Polish 
. relations until 1938. 

Lithuania, which was recognized by 
the United States on May 31, 1921, joined 
the League of Nations on September 22, 
1921, and thus began Lithuania’s brave 
attempt as a free and equal independent 
nation in the world community. As is 
the case with all new states who are not 
prepared by their colonial masters to as- 
sume self-government, there was some 
internal disruption and political discord. 
However, one cannot discount the great 
advances the country made during its 
brief tenure of independence in indus- 
trialization, farming and agriculture, so- 
cial legislation, and in cultural pursuits. 
While the country struggled with itself, 
it did so with a dignity of which we can 
all be proud. 

When war again engulfed Europe, little 
Lithuania was squeezed by both Germany 
and Russia, and during that conflict, was 
occupied by both countries, suffering ter- 
rible human and material losses. Since 
the end of World War II, Lithuania has 
been a colony of the Soviet Union. 

I am especially proud, Mr. Speaker, 
that so many of these fine people who 
have left Lithuania for one reason or an- 
other to come to the United States, have 
elected to settle in my own State of Penn- 
sylvania. In the last century railroads 
and mining drew many to Pennsylvania, 
especially to Shamokin, Danville, Sun- 
bury and Mount Carmel. Schuylkill, 
Luzerne, Lackawanna County and the 
Wyoming Valley in the anthracite re- 
gions also received a great many Lithua- 
nian families, as well as the steel centers 
around Pittsburgh, and the great oil re- 
gions in the Alleghenies in northwestern 
Pennsylvania. 

Today we find many Lithuanians and 
their descendants living in Wilkes-Barre, 
Scranton, Shenandoah, Shamokin, Ma- 
hanoy City, and Mount Carmel. I deeply 
and sincerely wish along with these 
Americans that someday Lithuania will 
once again have the opportunity to gov- 
ern its own affairs with dignity and hu- 
man justice. 

As part of my remarks today, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to include a copy of 
the letter sent by Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk to Mr. Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé 
d'Affaires ad interim of Lithuania, 
Lithuanian Legation, Washington, D.C. 
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The letter follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, February 11, 1966. 
Mr. JOSEPH KAJECKAS, 
Chargé d'Affaires ad Interim of Lithuania. 

DEAR Mr. CHARGE D'AFFAIRES: On the oc- 
casion of the 48th anniversary of Lith- 
uania’s independence, it is my pleasure 
to extend to you the good wishes of the 
Government and people of the United States. 

Our country has consistently espoused the 
principle that all peoples have the right to 
determine the form of their national exist- 
ence. In Lithuania’s case, we have applied 
this principle by refusing to recognize the 
forcible incorporation of that country into 
the Soviet Union. We fully support your 
continuing efforts to marshal world public 
opinion and to bring it to bear on the issue 
of self-determination for the people of 
Lithuania. 

In view of the courage and fortitude 
shown by the Lithuanian people during 
these years of foreign domination, I am 
confident that their just aspirations for 
freedom and national independence will 
ultimately be realized. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK. 


LITHUANIAN AMERICAN COUNCIL, INC., 
Chicago, Ill. 

For A FREE AND INDEPENDENT LITHUANIA 

On February 16, 48 years ago in Vilnius, 
the capital of Lithuania, the Constituent 
Assembly of Lithuania proclaimed the res- 
toration of Lithuania's independence. This 
proclamation became a living reality through 
the dedicated efforts of a solidly united peo- 
ple, even in the face of obdurate opposition 
from neighboring states and at the cost of 
many lives. 

Lithuanian-Americans in the United States 
were outraged by the cynical travesty of 
justice perpetrated on hapless Lithuania in 
1940, when together with the Baltic Repub- 
lics, Latvia and Estonia, Lithuania was 
treacherously and ruthlessly occupied, en- 
slaved and incorporated into the Soviet 
Union. Their spontaneous reaction to this 
brazen, forced annexation was the forma- 
tion of the Lithuanian American Council, 
representing all Lithuanian-Americans and 
their patriotic and cultural organizations 
in the United States, dedicated to the restora- 
tion of freedom to Lithuania. 

In 1965 Lithuanians throughout the free 
world solemnly observed Lithuania’s 25 years 
of enslavement. By the extreme Communist 
methods of self-defense and vituperative 
denigration of their opposition in the free 
world, the genocidal tyrants of Lithuania 
were compelled to admit the telling effective- 
ness of the unremitting activity of the Lithu- 
anian-American Council. 

In order to defuse this growing menace of 
politically and culturally organized Lithu- 
anians in the United States, who are embar- 
rassing the Communists by alerting the at- 
tention of the free world forums to the new 
Communist brand of world colonialization, 
the Communist government of Lithuania is 
seeking to woo Lithuanian-Americans into 
some arrangement of mutual cultural ex- 
change, with the hope of sowing discord and 
division among them, thus to neutralize the 
effectiveness of their anti-Communist ac- 
tivity. 

It is the duty of the Lithuanian Ameri- 
can Council to issue this grave warning. Sly 
reconnoitering has taken place in the Com- 
munist pattern. Do not be misled by new 
Communist guiles. Their aim is the same 
only the tactics have changed. Remain firm 
and resolute in your struggle for human 
rights. 

Any manner of cultural exchange between 
Lithuanian-Americans and Soviet Lithuania 
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would be exploited by the Soviets and in- 
terpreted to their enslaved people, as an 
intelligent acceptance by Lithuanian-Ameri- 
cans of the politica] annexation of Lithuania 
by the Soviet Union. 

Actually, it is a contradiction in terms 
to speak of a cultural exchange between a 
free and an enslaved and regimented peo- 
ple. Properly speaking, culture, without 
freedom of at least thought and its expres- 
sion, is a metaphysical impossibility. Human 
beings differ specifically from brute animals 
by their capacity of thinking and choosing 
and doing freely. Deprive them of this spe- 
cific difference and you dehumanize them 
and render them incapable of creating freely, 
if at all. Cultural exchange between anyone 
but free people is a myth, and for the un- 
wary, a trap. 

There is no true cultural freedom in Lith- 
uania today any more than there are truly 
free Lithuanians there. Any collaboration 
with Communist “cultural puppets” would 
be at the very least a mark of colossal stu- 
pidity on our part, if not a downright act of 
treason to all that man prizes highest in life. 

On the occasion of this observance of Feb- 
ruary 16, we urge you to take action with 
the U.S, Government to reject the Soviet 
consular treaty. As past history of other 
nations shows, such consulates would be 
nerve centers of spy networks and nests of 
subversion. There is an insignificant Russian 
population in the United States who have 
need of consular services. Under the present 
restrictions of trade with Russia, there is 
no need for validation of commercial docu- 
ments. 

Unjustifiable concessions must not be 
made to the Soviets. They are the same 
who murdered thousands of Lithuanians and 
who are now helping to kill our American 
soldiers in Vietnam. Express your protests 
to the President of the United States and 
to the Senate, by demanding that the Senate 
reject the consular treaty with the Soviets. 

The Lithuanian American Council invites 
all Lithuanians, and especially our fine youth, 
to join the sacred and honorable struggle 
for the restoration of Lithuania's freedom. 
Let us all, regardless of political affiliations, 
join in the cause of liberty and justice for 
Lithuania, without sparing our efforts, funds, 
and devotion for this noble purpose. 

LITHUANIAN AMERICAN CoUNCIL, Inc. 

OCuricaco, ILL. February 16, 1966. 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
this 48th anniversary of Lithuanian in- 
dependence, we would do well to recall 
that Lithuania did not achieve inde- 
pendence for the first time in 1918. 
During the late Middle Ages, Lithuania 
was a flourishing and independent na- 
tion. Lithuanian culture was advanced 
by comparison with that of neighboring 
countries, and showed in many ways the 
strong Western orientation of Lithuania. 
The glorious reign of Vytautas the 
Great from 1392 to 1430 is especially 
celebrated in Lithuanian history as 
marking a high point in the social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural achievements of the 
nation. 

In the 16th century, however, Lith- 
uania began to feel increasingly threat- 
ened by the Russians to the east. She 
reluctantly decided to conclude a politi- 
cal union with Poland to strengthen her 
security, although she retained a sep- 
arate administration and her own armed 
forces. Ultimately, however, the union 
failed to protect Lithuania from Russian 
aggrandizement. In the late 18th cen- 
tury the final blows came as Poland 
was partitioned by the European powers 
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and Lithuania absorbed by the Russian 
Empire. 

For over a century Lithuanian ener- 
gies were devoted to seeking freedom 
from Russian enslavement and to re- 
sisting Russian attempts to suppress 
Lithuanian language and culture and to 
force Lithuanians to follow the rites of 
the Eastern Orthodox Church rather 
than those of Roman Catholicism. One 
uprising would be cruelly repressed, only 
to be followed by another. A printing 
press would be seized in one area, only 
to be replaced shortly by one in another 
area. 

Only in 1918 did the Lithuanians see 
their dream of regaining independence 
realized. During the next 22 years, they 
were able to devote their energies to 
building their nation rather than to re- 
sisting a foreign oppressor. The results 
were remarkable. The achievements of 
the earlier period of independence were 
in every way matched. Political stability 
was established; agricultural reform was 
carried out; industry was given new at- 
tention; an educational system to serve 
all the people was successfully launched. 

The second period of independence 
came to an end in 1940, when the Com- 
munist regime of Soviet Russia showed 
that it was in every way as greedy and 
cynical as its czarist predecessors. Dur- 
ing World War II, Lithuania suffered oc- 
cupation by both Soviet Communists and 
Nazis. Following World War II, an op- 
pressive and imperalistic Soviet Union 
reoccupied Lithuania, and subsequently 
made Lithuania a republic of the Soviet 
socialist state. 

The repressive means available to 20th 
century totalitarian regimes in order to 
crush recalcitrant peoples are far su- 
perior to those possessed by their 19th 
century predecessors. Lithuanian at- 
tempts to resist absorption by the Soviet 
Union have been ruthlessly suppressed, 
with thousands deported, and many 
thousands more killed. Suppression has 
taken time, however. And it was only 
recently that Lithuanian freedom forces 
were compelled to abandon active resist- 
ance. 

On this 48th anniversary of Lithua- 
nian independence, we should, therefore, 
recall that Lithuania has not only had 
two glorious periods of independence, 
but also two glorious periods of resist- 
ance. It is my conviction that Lithua- 
nian heroes have not died in vain. It is 
my belief that the spirit of resistance re- 
mains. It is my hope that the Lithua- 
nian people will soon regain the freedom 
for which they have struggled so long 
and which they cherish so dearly. 

Mr. MARTIN of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I note that February 16 is the 
48th anniversary of Lithuania’s Inde- 
pendence Day. I regret exceedingly that 
the people of this little nation cannot 
celebrate this day in freedom and inde- 
pendence, in accord with the wishes of 
its people; instead the country continues 
in subjugation by a foreign power—the 
Soviet Union. 

It is only fitting and proper, however, 
to observe this anniversary because it 
helps to maintain the essential aspira- 
tions of the Lithuanian people and to 
demonstrate that their hopes for libera- 
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tion and independence are not forgot- 
ten by the people of America and the 
free world. 

We deplore the conditions which keep 
this country under the domination of a 
foreign power, against the wishes of its 
people. 

We join with them in the determina- 
tion that the day of deliverance will 
come, not only for Lithuania, but for all 
the people of the other captive nations as 
well. 

May the Almighty God speed that great 
day. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on this 
date Lithuania does not mourn the loss 
of her freedom in 1940; she celebrates the 
independence she won in 1918. She 
holds no memorials to tyranny; she per- 
petuates the anniversary date of the 
liberation of her people at the end of 
World War I. 

It is an irony of fate that this an- 
cient Eastern member of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean family, organized as a political 
entity some 800 years ago, whose me- 
dieval kings ruled most of what is now 
Russia, should be caught in the Soviets’ 
chains. 

Yet Lithuania’s search for freedom, 
like her celebration of it, continues. Her 
geographic outlines are. blurred by the 
mighty shadow of Soviet Russia. If 
freedom in fact is lost, the desire for it is 
not; it continues to flame in the hearts 
and souls of her people. Lithuania takes 
a place of honor among the ranks of 
those who continue their struggles for 
self-determination. 

It is fitting that Americans who fought 
to win freedom, to maintain it and de- 
fend it, on our own soil and elsewhere, 
should pay tribute to the courage and 
dedication of those who share in these 
ideals. I commend the brave and hon- 
orable Lithuanian people upon their de- 
termined march toward the recovery of 
their independence. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
today, February 16, 1966, freedom-loving 
people throughout the world will mark 
the anniversary of Lithuania’s Independ- 
ence Day which, 48 years ago, ushered in 
two decades of great strides in economy 
and culture for the nation on the east- 
ern shore of the Baltic Sea. 

While under Russian rule for the 120 
years from 1795 to 1915, Lithuanians kept 
alive the hope they would regain their 
independence. Then the tiny nation of 
25,000 square miles was under German 
occupation until 1918, when Lithuania 
proclaimed her independence. Russia 
invaded but was repulsed by the Lithu- 
anian Volunteer Army. In 1920, a peace 
treaty was signed between Lithuania and 
Soviet Russia in Moscow, article I of 
which reads: 

In conformity with the right declared by 
the Russian Socialist Federated Republic of 
all people to free self-determination, includ- 
ing the right of full secession from the state 
of which they have been part, Russia recog- 
nizes without any reserve sovereignty and 
independence of the State of Lithuania with 
all juridical consequences resulting from 
such recognition, and voluntarily and for- 
ever renounces all sovereign rights possessed 
by Russia over the Lithuanian people and 
territory. 
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The fact that Lithuania was ever under 
Russian sovereignty does not place the 
Lithuanian people and their territory 
under any obligation to Russia. 

For the next 20 years, Lithuania was 
prosperous, progressive, and had faith 
in the future. But secret Nazi-Russian 
agreements in 1939 were followed by 
Soviet invasion of Lithuania, enslaving 
the people and incorporating their na- 
tion into the Soviet Union. The Nazis 
occupied Lithuania during World War II 
ret the Russians regained control in 

44. 

Today, the world is reminded that the 
hope for freedom and independence still 
exists in the hearts of the 3 million Lith- 
uanians in the captive nation. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, we who 
value our priceless heritage of American 
freedom and who are so deeply grateful 
for the gift of personal liberty have 
special reason today to commemorate the 
48th anniversary of the independence of 
Lithuania. A 

We owe it to the brave people of that 
small Baltic nation—who, despite the 
brutal occupation of their homeland by 
Nazi and Communist oppressors, have 
never forsaken their determination to 
regain their freedom—to take fresh 
notice of their plight and make new ef- 
forts to alert the freedom-loving world 
to the injustice under which they have 
been forced to live. We must not forget 
their courage. We must not weaken in 
our resolve never to recognize their il- 
legal subjugation. And we must never 
weary of seeking effective ways of help- 
ing to restore their independence and 
liberty. 

On the other hand, we owe it to our- 
selves—to those among us of Lithuanian 
descent and to all who take their freedom 
seriously—to make this anniversary an 
occasion for renewed devotion to our 
national ideals, so like the ideals of once- 
free Lithuanians, for deeper under- 
standing of the responsibilities which 
freedom imposes upon us, and for a 
strengthened determination to use our 
power and resources in pursuit of justice 
and freedom. 

It is my privilege, Mr. Speaker, to in- 
clude as a part of my remarks the text 
of resolutions unanimously adopted on 
February 6, 1966, by the Lithuanian- 
Americans of Linden, N.J., and a resolu- 
tion adopted at a mass meeting on Feb- 
ruary 13 sponsored by the Lithuanian 
Council of New Jersey and held in 
Newark. 

RESOLUTIONS UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED ON FEB- 
RuARY 6, 1966, By THE LITHUANIAN AMERI- 
CANS OF LINDEN, N.J., GATHERED UNDER 
AUSPICES OF LITHUANIAN AMERICAN CoUNCIL, 
LINDEN BRANCH, FOR COMMEMORATION OF 
LITHUANIA’S INDEPENDENCE 
Whereas February 16, 1966, marks the 48th 

anniversary of the formation of a free and 
independent Lithuania, an act strongly sup- 
ported by President Woodrow Wilson’s Decla- 
ration of 14 Points, which expressed the prin- 
ciples of national self-determination; and 

Whereas Lithuania has been occupied and 
its people subjugated by the Soviet Union 
since 1940, yet the will and the spirit of the 
enslaved population to this date has not been 
overcome; and 

Whereas Americans of Lithuanian descent 
on the occasion of this anniversary pledge to 
continue all efforts toward the restoration of 
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a free and independent status for the Baltic 
countries, and on this day repeat to those 
behind the Iron Curtain—we have not for- 
gotten; and 

Whereas the U.S. policy of nonrecogni- 
tion of the forcible incorporation of the 
Baltic States into the Soviet Union re- 
mains a symbol of our Government's con- 
sistent good faith in the performance of her 
foreign relations as presently demonstrated 
by the strong commitment taken regarding 
the critical southeast Asian situation, where 
freedom is also under attack: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we Lithuanian Americans 
are determined to support all efforts toward 
the restoration of freedom in Lithuania; and 

Resolved, That the current U.S. policy and 
commitment in the Asiatic area offers re- 
newed encouragement that the 26-year status 
of the Baltic nations may be reappraised 
consistent with U.S. determination to 
support and maintain freedom in other forci- 
bly dominated areas of the world; further 
be it 

Resolved, That we hereby reaffirm our 
earnest hope that the power and prestige of 
our great Nation, the United States of 
America, can be effectively exercised for the 
ultimate liberation of Latvia, Estonia, and 
Lithuania; and be it 

Resolved, That copies of these resolutions 
be forwarded to the President of the United 
States, His Excellency Lyndon B. Johnson; 
to the Secretary of State, the Honorable Dean 
Rusk; to the U.S. Ambassador to the United 
Nations, the Honorable Arthur J. Goldberg; 
to the U.S. Senators of New Jersey, the Hon- 
orable CLIFFORD P. Case and the Honorable 
Harrison A. WILLIAMS; to the Representative 
of the Sixth Congressional District of New 
Jersey, the Honorable FLORENCE P. DWYER, 
and to the Governor of New Jersey, the Hon- 
orable Richard J. Hughes. 

VLADAS TURSA, 
President. 
STASYS VAICIUNAS, 
Secretary. 
MARGARITA SAMATAS, 
Chairman of Resolution Committee. 

FEBRUARY 6, 1966. 

We Americans of Lithuanian ancestry, hav- 
ing called a mass meeting on the 13th day of 
February 1966 at St. George's Hall, 180 New 
York Avenue, Newark, N.J., to observe the 
anniversary of Lithuania’s Declaration of 
Independence 48 years ago, on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, and mindful of the sad fact 
that the homeland of our forefathers is still 
oppressed and suffering under the cruel yoke 
of Soviet Communist enslavement illegally 
and treacherously imposed by the Soviet 
Union in 1940, unanimously adopted the fol- 
lowing: 

Whereas the United Nations and the 
United States have been instrumental in free- 
ing many formerly foreign colonial lands and 
bringing them into the community of free 
nations; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, a member of the 
United Nations and vociferous in demanding 
that an end be put to all foreign colonialism, 
in fact and in deed has made the Baltic 
States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia into 
modern-day European colonies in the Soviet 
empire; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union is striving by any 
and all means to win recognition of its ille- 
gal seizure and incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we thank our Government 
for its just and firm stand in denouncing and 
refusing to recognize the Soviet aggression 
and occupation, and ask the administration 
to continue, whenever and wherever possible, 
to demand that the Soviets end their colo- 
nialism, withdraw their administration and 
forces from Lithuania and the other two Bal- 
tic States and allow them to restore their 
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independence, and self-rule; 


also be it 

Resolved, That we urge the administration 
not to ratify the Consular Convention under 
discussion with U.S.S.R., inasmuch as this 
would only serve to increase the number of 
Communist espionage centers in our country: 
Also be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; to the Secretary of 
State; to the Senators and Congressmen from 
our State, and the press. 

Done at Newark, N.J., the 13th day of Feb- 


ruary 1966. 
LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY, 


VALENTINAS MELINIS, Chairman. 
ALBIN S. Trecioxas, Secretary. 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 16 is Lithuanian Independence Day. 
It is so named because on that day in 
1918 the proud and courageous nation 
of Lithuania was proclaimed by her own 
people to once again be an independent 
country. Lithuania had been independ- 
ent in the past, but for more than a cen- 
tury before that memorable day in 1918 
it had been denied the right of sov- 
ereignty by the Russian Empire and its 
successors. In 1795 the great powers of 
eastern and central Europe had com- 
pleted the shameful partition of Poland, 
of which Lithuania had been a part. 
However, during those long decades of 
bondage to foreign masters the people 
of Lithuania had not forgotten their long 
history as an independent country. 
They had a great heritage of common 
achievements, national language, and 
national culture to recall and to remind 
them that they should not be just one 
small province of another country. 

Thus, Mr. Speaker, when the opportu- 
nity to reassert their independence ap- 
peared in the collapse of the Russian 
state which had overpowered them, they 
took advantage of the God-given chance 
and struck a blow for their traditional 
liberty. It is a sad chapter in the his- 
tory of that part of the world that peace 
and progress were not long permitted the 
peoples. The dictators in Berlin and 
Moscow assaulted them from 1939 on and 
divided the small nations such as Lithu- 
ania among themselves. Then the ter- 
rible holocaust of the Second World War 
on the eastern front engulfed them. 
After the horrors of the Nazi occupation 
the Lithuanians were subjected to a re- 
imposition of the Soviet regime which 
destroyed by death and deportation all 
independent native opposition. 

Today Lithuania is still one of those 
nations locked by the brute force of the 
Red army within the prison of the Soviet 
state. But we can be certain that the 
spirit of freedom which burned so long 
during a previous Russian occupation 
has not now been put out. It is thus 
with deep sincerity that I congratulate 
the gallant people of Lithuania and their 
countrymen everywhere on the anniver- 
sary of the moment in history when this 
small nation proclaimed its freedom and 
extend to them my hopes that this shall 
soon be returned to them. 

Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
great privilege for me to join with my 
colleagues in solemn commemoration 
of the independence day of Lithuania, 
a beautiful land which today stands as a 
tragic reminder to free men that their 


sovereignty, 
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blessings of liberty do not belong to all 
peoples. Yet on this day it is a happier 
time in the rich history of Lithuania that 
we remember, the day when centuries of 
heartfelt longings for freedom were real- 
ized—February 16, 1918. 

The thrilling declaration of independ- 
ence signaled the beginning of 20 years 
of freedom, during which time great 
progress marked all the phases of life of 
the young Republic. Lithuanian econo- 
mists began a large-scale program to im- 
prove agriculture, the primary occupa- 
tion of the Lithuanian people. Leaders 
instituted a great land reform program 
to give the hitherto landless peasants an 
opportunity to own their plots of land. 
Before World War I only 450 families 
had owned 22 percent of the land, with 
a minimum ownership estimated at 2,000 
acres. By 1939 Lithuania could boast 
335,720 farming units, raising a variety 
of grains, potatoes, sugarbeets, livestock, 
and poultry. At the same time, econo- 
mists pressed the industrialization of the 
land. In 1913 Lithuania had only 151 
industrial establishments with 6,603 em- 
ployees, while in 1939 there were 16,131 
enterprises, giving work to more than 
33,000 workers. 

On the social front, the Lithuanians 
made great strides. In 1922 a demo- 
cratic constitution was adopted. Educa- 
tion was free, and all children were re- 
quired by law to attend school. Other 
outstanding achievements were passage 
of a labor control law and the introduc- 
tion of the 8-hour working day. 

Along with economic and social strides 
came a vigorous cultural rebirth. Artists, 
freed at last from centuries of suppres- 
sion by the Russians, began a campaign 
to revive the history, colorful folklore, 
and great literature of their beloved 
homeland. 

But then came the scourge of war, and 
no country was affected more tragically 
than beautiful Lithuania. The nation 
emerged from the Second World War to 
find itself once again enslaved by the So- 
viet Union. The fleeting, wonderful, pro- 
ductive era of independence had ended. 

More than 20 years since engulfment 
by the Soviet Union, Lithuania still 
chafes under the heavy yoke of oppres- 
sion. The will to be free continues to 
burn in the hearts of the courageous 
Lithuanians. On this day we join with 
all of our Lithuanian friends, not only in 
my own great State of New York but also 
throughout this great land, in extending 
warmest greetings to the gallant Lithu- 
anians behind the Iron Curtain. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, this 48th 
anniversary of Lithuanian national in- 
dependence serves to remind us of our 
heritage as the historic source of the na- 
tional independence moyement and as 
well the tragedy which has befallen the 
Lithuanian nation in the loss of its inde- 
pendence and freedom in 1939, by Rus- 
sian Communist deceit, treachery, armed 
aggression, and military occupation. 

In our time we, as freemen, are con- 
fronted with the same threat, the same 
peril which crushed the independence of 
Lithuania some 26 years ago. Since the 
end of active hostilities of World War 
II we have been called upon to stand by 
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and defend the independence of free na- 
tions from the shores of Western Europe 
eastward to the Pacific Ocean. The same 
forces of Communist aggression and mili- 
tary conquest which overran Lithuania 
a quarter of a century ago moved us to 
build the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation, the Central Treaty Organization, 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organzation, 
and here in the Western Hemisphere, 
the Alliance for Progress. 

Today, at this very moment, we are 
engaged as partners of free Vietnam in a 
common effort to turn back that same 
Communist aggression which seeks to de- 
stroy the independence of Vietnam. 

Those who may have doubts about why 
we are in Vietnam today would profit by 
a review of Lithuanian affairs over the 
past half century. They would find that 
this gallant nation on the Baltic Sea 
broke the chains of Russian imperialism 
in 1917 after a long period of national 
enslavement. They would also find that 
Lithuania between the great wars en- 
joyed an unprecedented era of freedom, 
progress, and peace; and the warmest re- 
lations with the Government and people 
of the United States. They would also 
find that freedom in Lithuania was 
crushed by the same tactics, the same 
evil forces which have unleashed the 
cruel war in Vietnam. Hopefully they 
would come to understand that what we 
are fighting for in Vietnam is not only to 
defend a young and small nation but as 
well the future of human freedom for 
every nation on earth. 

It serves no useful purpose to wish 
that freemen had been organized to 
stand up to Communist aggression in 
1939. Had they been so organized Lithu- 
ania would not now be deprived of its 
freedom and national independence. 
But freemen are now organized to defend 
their cause and we as leaders of that 
cause are contributing to that defense in 
Vietnam today. If we stand firm in that 
conflict, if we refuse to bargain with ag- 
gressive tyrants on the future of human 
freedom, if we stand up for human rights 
and the natural rights of nations large 
and small, we can have hope that Lith- 
uania and all the other captive nations 
of the world will regain their freedom 
and national independence. 

Mr. Speaker, no people have fought 
harder or struggled longer for the birth- 
right of freedom than have the people of 
Lithuania. Their spirit and their cour- 
age have sustained them in the darkest 
days of their long history. They will 
never give up the fight for a free and 
independent Lithuania. I join with my 
colleagues in the House in this salute to 
Lithuania—may she soon regain her 
rightful place in the community of free 
nations. 

Mr. DINGELL.. Mr. Speaker, located 
on the northeastern coast of Europe and 
fitted between three other states and the 
Baltic Sea there lies an ancient, though 
presently imprisoned land: Lithuania. I 
consider it a distinct sign of respect and 
devotion for millions of American citi- 
zens to commemorate February 16, the 
date of Lithuanian independence. The 
remembrance of that proud date in Lith- 
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uanian history is one factor which gives 
continued courage to the millions of 
Lithuanians held captive by the Russian 
Communists. 

But enduring and somehow overcom- 
ing Russian rule is not a new phenome- 
non to the Lithuanian people. Their 
country was annexed by Russia as early 
as the “third partition” of Poland in 
1795. Russian rule assumed an air of 
semilegitimacy when the Congress of 
Vienna accorded the czar the title of 
grand duke of Lithuania. 

Russian czars treated the “territory of 
the Northwest“ —as historic Lithuania 
was called after 1832 — as an integral part 
of Russia. From 1864 to 1905 an intense 
policy of russification was carried into 
every facet of Lithuanian life. Printed 
materials could be issued only if the Rus- 
sian alphabet was used. Russian was the 
only language to be used in the schools 
and the Catholic religion was severely 
restricted. The russification policy con- 
tinues today. 

However, due to the faith of the Lith- 
uanian people in their ancient language 
and traditions, they fiercely resisted the 
russification policy. It is remarkable 
that Lithuanian resistance continues to- 
day.. Their ties to their past rich cul- 
tural heritage have managed to endure 
the difficulties and hardships imposed by 
the Russians. 

Though one of the captive nations held 
by the Soviet Union, Lithuanians can 
take comfort in the fact that millions of 
free men and women remain vitally con- 
cerned and dedicated to their return to 
the status of a free people. I am firmly 
convinced that the day will soon come 
when the walls of Russian enslavement 
will come tumbling down. On that day 
Lithuanian liberty will once again be- 
come a reality. Let us on this anniver- 
sary of her independence rededicate our- 
selves to continue to carry on the work 
necessary to help Lithuania once again 
be free. 

Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, February 
16 marks the 48th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence. On that day in 
1918 the Lithuanian people were finally 
freed from a long period of Russian rule, 
which had begun in 1795. Lithuania 
enjoyed two decades of independence 
and prospered greatly as a free society. 
But in 1940 Lithuania was occupied by 
the Red army. On August 3, 1940, it 
was forced to become a constituent re- 
public of the U.S.S.R. Since that time 
the Lithuanian people have suffered 
greatly from Communist tyranny, but 
they have never lost their love of free- 
dom. 

Lithuania has been a united and co- 
hesive nationality for hundreds of years. 
Lithuania was first mentioned in his- 
torical texts dating from the 11th cen- 
tury. At that time Lithuania was di- 
vided into numerous principalities, but 
threats from abroad were instrumental 
in creating a united state. In 1253 Min- 
daugas was crowned king of a united 
Lithuania by a representative of Pope 
Innocent IV. In the 16th century Vy- 
tautas the Great extended Christianity 
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and strengthened Lithuania’s ties with 
Western Europe. 

One scholar has written the follow- 
ing: 

The Lithuanians had established a pow- 
erful and independent state in Europe dur- 
ing the Middle Ages. They were able to 
check the German drive to the east for cen- 
turies. They protected Europe against the 
Mongols and the Tartars. They furnished 
a power and a government behind which the 
eastern Slavs could live in peace and safety 
with a freedom that was unknown in Musco- 
vite Russia. They blessed their subjects 
with more human freedoms than in the 
neighboring countries. They encouraged 
education and toleration, and they played 
their part in the general development of 
European civilization. 


What a tragedy it is that the Lithu- 
anians enjoyed such a brief period of 
freedom after more than a century of 
domination. Yet the Lithuanian people 
continue to work and pray for their 
eventual liberation. Let us do all we 
can to support their desire for freedom 
and their longing for national self-de- 
termination. In this connection, I should 
like to call our colleagues’ attention to 
the following resolution which was 
adopted by the Lithuanian Council of 
New Jersey at a meeting at St. George’s 
Hall, Newark, N.J., on February 13, 1966: 


We, Americans of Lithuanian ancestry, 
having called a mass meeting on the 13th 
day of February 1966 at St. George’s Hall, 180 
New York Avenue, Newark, N.., to ob- 
serve the anniversary of Lithuania’s Dec- 
laration of Independence 48 years ago, on 
February 16, 1918, and mindful of the sad 
fact that the homeland of our fore- 
fathers is still oppressed and suffering 
under the cruel yoke of Soviet Communist 
enslavement illegally and treacherously im- 
posed by the Soviet Union in 1940, unani- 
mously adopted the following: 

Whereas, the United Nations and the 
United States have been instrumental in 
freeing many formerly foreign colonial lands 
and bringing them into the community of 
free nations, and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union, a member of 
the United Nations and vociferous in de- 
manding that an end be put to all foreign 
colonialism, in fact and in deed has made the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia into modern-day European colonies 
in the Soviet empire, and 

Whereas, the Soviet Union is striving by 
any and all means to win recognition of its 
illegal seizure and incorporation of the Bal- 
tic States into the Soviet Union: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we thank our Government 
for its just and firm stand in denouncing 
and refusing to recognize the Soviet aggres- 
sion and occupation, and ask the adminis- 
tration to continue, whenever and wher- 
ever possible, to demand that the Soviets 
end their colonialism, withdraw their ad- 
ministration and forces from Lithuania and 
the other two Baltic States and allow them 
to restore their independence, sovereignty 
and self-rule; also be it 

Resolved, That we urge the administra- 
tion not to ratify the Consular Convention 
under discussion with U.S.S.R. inasmuch as 
this would only serve to increase the num- 
ber of Communist espionage centers in our 
country; also be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; to the Secretary of 
State; to the Senators and Congressmen 
from our State and the press. 
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Done at Newark, N.J., the 18th day of Feb- 
ruary 1966. 
LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, Chairman. 
ALBIN S. TRECIOKAS, Secretary. 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, 48 years 
ago, on February 16, 1918, the people of 
Lithuania proclaimed their independence 
after living for more than a century 
under the yoke of Russian tsardom. To- 
day we commemorate this occasion with 
a mixture of sorrow and admiration. 

Our sorrow is profound because the 
once great Lithuanian nation of the 
Middle Ages and the proud and progres- 
sive Republic of the period between the 
two World Wars lies under a new yoke— 
that of Soviet communism. In the 19th 
century, the Russian masters of Lithu- 
ania made an attempt to crush the spirit 
of the Lithuanian people, to stamp out 
their distinct culture and language, and 
to impose the established church of the 
Russian empire on the Roman Catholic 
Lithuanians. 

The new Soviet masters of Lithuania 
have picked up where their tsarist prede- 
cessors left off. Their methods, however, 
have been eyen more cruel. Their means 
have been those of 20th century totali- 
tarianism. Lithuanians seeking to prac- 
tice their faith have been constantly per- 
secuted. Those who have sought to resist 
have been summarily executed or de- 
ported. Great pressure has been placed 
on teachers, officials, and judges to prop- 
agate the Soviet creed. Farmers resist- 
ing collectivization have been forcibly 
ejected from their lands. 

Our admiration for the Lithuanian 
people is also great. For on this occasion 
we cannot help but be reminded of the 
achievements of the Lithuanian people 
throughout history, and especially of the 
contribution that thousands of Lithu- 
anian-Americans have made to the life of 
our country. Lithuanians have always 
been renowned for their self-reliance and 
individualism. It is these traits that ac- 
count in large part for the remarkable 
history of their country during its periods 
of independence. It is also these traits 
that have enabled them to remain proud 
and hopeful despite great suffering under 
the yoke of oppression. On this day 
which holds so much meaning for Lithu- 
anians everywhere, I would like to express 
my deep respect for the people of Lithu- 
ania, my great sorrow for their current 
plight, and my hope that one day they 
will regain their independence. 

Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day we mark the 48th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence, and though 
she is not free, we pause to pay tribute 
to the spirit of her gallant people which 
has remained free through a quarter of 
a century of domination by the Soviet 
Union. 

The history of this tiny, heroie na- 
tion needs no introduction here in the 
Congress, for the story of the Cossack 
fight for freedom after over a hundred 
years of Russian intimidation is as well 
known as are her achievements in in- 
dustry, farming, literature, and music 
during the brief 22 years of independ- 
ence before she fell victim to the designs 
of her ambitious neighbors in Russia 
and Germany. 
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It is difficult for Americans to imagine 
a life of total collectivism, with schools, 
newspapers, hospitals, and churches 
subject to the state, yet these industri- 
ous, religious people on the eastern 
shores of the Baltic have not given way 
to despair. 

To them, and to the Lithuanian- 
American groups who have contributed 
greatly to our own culture, while keep- 
ing alive the hopes of their brothers be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, let us once more 
salute their stout resistance, and with 
gratitude for our own liberty, remind 
ourselves that, ‘‘no one can be perfectly 
free ’til all are free.” 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is un- 
fortunate that on this date, February 
16, 1966, we are merely able to pay 
verbal tribute to the Lithuanian people. 
Surely a people which has suffered so 
much at the hands of various aggressors 
throughout nearly a millennium of his- 
tory deserves something better than 
simply tributes. From a divided nation 
of many principalities in the early 11th 
century, the Lithuanians fought against 
overwhelming odds to establish their 
own independent state, in order to be 
able to live in the peace and freedom to 
which all peoples are entitled. 

From 1795 until 1915, the Lithuanians 
endured an almost incredible 120 years 
of domination at the hands of the troops 
and administrators of the Russian czar. 
Each generation attempted to throw off 
the Russian yoke, and each generation 
was cruelly crushed. In 1831, after the 
third revolt, the Russian Government 
had the audacity to attempt to replace 
the Lithuanian language and culture 
with the Russian one. Revolt succeeded 
revolt, and the repressive measures of 
the czar's government intensified; even- 
tually, the determination and courage of 
the Lithuanians overcame the attempts 
at russification, for the czar was finally 
forced to abandon the policy in 1905. 

Ten years later, when Lithuania was 
overrun by the German armies, Russian 
domination came to an end. Despite the 
fact that the rapacity of the two armies 
had cost the Lithuanians dearly, the 
revolution in Russia combined with the 
German defeat enabled the Lithuanians 
to proclaim an independent state on 
February 16, 1918, 

Less than 1 year later, however the 
Red army entered the country and in- 
stalled a Communist government. With 
the assistance of the Polish Army, the 
Lithuanians were nevertheless able to 
force the Soviet Union to sign a peace 
treaty and recognize Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence, on July 12, 1920. For nearly 
20 years, the Lithuanians were able to 
live in the peace and prosperity to which 
their centuries of oppression entitled 
them. Then, with the outbreak of the 
Second World War and the contest in 
Eastern Europe between the German and 
Soviet Armies, the cities and towns of 
Lithuania once again echoed the jack- 
boots of foreign troops. In a series of 
cruelly cynical agreements, forced upon 
a defenseless people, the Soviet Union 
quietly resumed the mantle formerly 
worn by the czars: On August 3, 1940, 
Lithuania was made a constituent Re- 
public of the U.S.S.R. 
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Despite the deportation of the flower 
of its youth and intelligentsia, the death 
of more than 45,000 people, the execu- 
tion of thousands of additional political 
prisoners during the war, and the de- 
portation of another 265,000 Lithuanians 
after the war, the will and courage of 
this brave people remains strong. In 
the face of such bravery, we are forced 
to stand idly by and simply praise it, 
rather than reacting to its call, and dem- 
onstrating our own mettle in the face of 
adversity. When the yoke which pres- 
ently binds the Lithuanians is once again 
discarded, it is my fervent hope that we 
shall be there to assist in every possible 
way, in order to insure that this people 
will be able to enjoy the fruits of a 
peaceful democratic society. 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, on this 48th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s most recent 
Independence Day, February 16, 1918, 
it is a pleasure to speak for that coun- 
try of indomitable courage and undying 
devotion to freedom. When the Lith- 
uanian people proclaimed independence 
for their country in 1918 it was not the 
first time in their history that they had 
known political freedom and independ- 
ence. Indeed, in commemorating that 
day we are honoring Lithuania ancient 
and modern. 

For Lithuania, even in the Middle 
Ages, was not only an independent coun- 
try; it was large, proud, powerful—ex- 
tending into what is now Byelorussia and 
the Russian Soviet Federal Socialist Re- 
public itself. 

Then from the late 14th century to the 
end of the 16th, though in personal 
union with Poland through the marriage 
of their monarchs, Lithuania was known 
as a great, independent Christian nation. 
In official union with Poland for the fol- 
lowing two centuries, Lithuania was to 
fall victim, with Poland, to the growing, 
powerful Russian Empire, through the 
great Partition of 1795. From then un- 
til World War I and the Russian Revo- 
lution of 1917 it was in the grip of czarist 
Russia. 

The declaration of its independence 
that day in February 1918 was, therefore, 
a rebirth of freedom, an upsurgence of 
that spirit of independence, never dead, 
which manifests itself today in spite of 
all discouragement. For, although polit- 
ical independence was to be relatively 
shortlived, the independence of spirit of 
the Lithuanian people is enduring. 

The Soviet Union, itself independent 
from the czarist regime of imperial Rus- 
sia only since the World War I era, was 
not content to “live and let live.” With 
the upheaval of World War II it seized 
the Baltic States, claiming Lithuania and 
its sister republics as component parts of 
the young Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

A new, more intense, more ruthless 
program of russification, which was in- 
stituted by the Soviets, was not, how- 
ever, sufficient to crush the undying de- 
votion to freedom in the Lithuanian 
heart. At home and abroad it has per- 
sisted. The Lithuanians who escaped 
when their homeland was again subject- 
ed to Russian domination have never 
ceased to look to the day of future libera- 
tion. 
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The United States has never officially 
recognized the claim of Soviet domina- 
tion. We in America respect the prin- 
ciple of the self-determination of peo- 
ples. We applaud the day the Lithuan- 
ians declared their independence. And 
we honor the perseverance of the spirit 
of freedom of Lithuanians wherever they 
may be. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
the struggle for freedom has never been 
easy. Once a nation achieves independ- 
ence its struggle to retain it becomes 
more difficult. Unless that nation is 
given the opportunity to establish itself 
economically, socially, and militarily, its 
future as a free nation can never be se- 
cure for the opponents to freedom will 
leave no stone unturned to suppress the 
desires of a self-governing people. De- 
ceit, cunningness, and, if need be, force- 
ful aggression are the rules of thumb by 
which despots live and flourish. And 
tyranny has been identified by different 
titles in the years gone by, such as Nazism 
and Fascism, and now it is called com- 
munism. But in each instance, the 
means employed to gain the end result 
are no different today than they were 
yesterday with the goal of the aggressor 
the same—domination of the world. So 
in order for freedom to win the battle 
against tyranny, the free people of the 
world must be ever vigilant and meet the 
challenges of tyrants by faith in them- 
selves, and encouragement to those sup- 
pressed by dictators, to seek their inde- 
pendence so they can enjoy the full 
meaning of life. 

Today marks the 48th anniversary that 
the Constituent Assembly of Lithuania 
proclaimed the restoration of Lithuania's 
independence. This proclamation was 
the voice of a united people for a cause. 
A cause to choose their way of life, seek 
their own fortunes, and enjoy the com- 
forts and pleasures that can only be 
achieved by independence. A cause that 
continues to flicker in their hearts and 
stand resolute in the minds of all Lith- 
uanians throughout the world, for their 
brothers and sisters trapped behind the 
Iron Curtain. A continuous effort being 
made in the struggle for the restoration 
of Lithuania's freedom. 

Some say, “Why should we concern 
ourselves over this tiny nation whose 
population is less than 3 million and 
whose area encompasses only 25,167 
square miles?” But that nation as all 
other nations overrun by communism, 
through the might of arms and numbers, 
are the cradles of democracy in the old 
world, just as we are the cradle of de- 
mocracy in the New World. If we, in this 
generation, hope to see a free world for 
the generations to come, we must look 
to the people of Lithuania, Latvia, Es- 
tonia, Czechoslovakia, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Poland, and all other oppressed na- 
tions to oppose their enemies within 
their borders and work toward their in- 
dependence. We must provide them 
with courage to seek out their place in a 
world of human rights and not give in 
to their invaders. 

Lithuanians are a strong people: But 
their strength is not designed to dom- 
inate their neighbors but to live with 
them in peace and harmony seeking a 
common goal. It is ironic that their 
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philosophy of self-determination rath- 
er than domination has made them the 
victims of domination by the enemies of 
self-determination. Their history is 
dominated by their struggles against 
these enemies. Their thirst for liberty 
has never been daunted but it has sel- 
dom been quenched, for every time Lith- 
uania has gained independence a new 
menace would arise to crush it. In 
1940 it was the forces of nazism and to- 
day it is the forces of communism. 

We are now engaged in a bitter con- 
flict in the small nation of Vietnam seek- 
ing to maintain the independence gained 
by the South Vietnamese. We are meet- 
ing Communist forceful aggression head 
on and we shall be the victors. But the 
victory independence and the free world 
will achieve there will be meaningless 
until the victory of independence is com- 
plete throughout the world. The en- 
couragement we give to the people of 
Lithuania today, for them to continue 
to work for their independence, is as im- 
portant to the cause of freedom as is 
force in those areas of the world where 
Communist forceful aggression seeks to 
destroy this cause. Therefore, I join 
with all Lithuanians on this day, the an- 
niversary of their proclamation for res- 
toration of Lithuania's independence, in 
their strong desire for liberty and justice 
for their oppressed people in Europe. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to join my colleagues in paying tribute 
to our Lithuanian friends on this the 
48th anniversary of Lithuania’s in- 
dependence. 

At the end of 119 years of Russian op- 
pression, Lithuania became a battlefield 
in the war for supremacy in Europe. 
The economy was shattered.. All of life 
was disrupted. Hundreds of thousands 
of Lithuanians were forcibly taken from 
their homes and out of their country. 
Russian and German Armies devastated 
the fields, looted homes, plundered stores 
and banks. 

That, Mr. Speaker, is how Lithuania 
began its final fight for independence. 

The war in Europe raged, and little 
Lithuania lay at the feet of the Germans 
who defeated the Russians in 1915. The 
malevolence, the incompassion, the bru- 
tality, the maliciousness of war could 
clearly be seen in the consequences of 
war in Lithuania. 

It was under conditions such as these 
that the Lithuanian people began 
Seriously to consider the possibility of 
independence—dream of their fathers, 
and their fathers’ fathers. The cost of 
World War I on Lithuania was frightful, 
but it set the stage for the long-sought 
and often-dreamed independence. From 
this devastation and slaughter rose a 
free and independent people. 

Germany wes defeated, and Russia 
was rent apart from the Communist 
revolution. The time was ripe. In 1917, 
the Germans, after great pressure by the 
Lithuanian people, granted permission 
for the convening of a 200-delegate Con- 
gress. On February 16, 1918, just 48 
years ago, the bells of liberty rang out 
across the world. Lithuania had de- 
clared itself an independent nation. 

Of course independence is not gained 
by its mere declaration. No sooner had 
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the Germans left the country in January 
of 1919 than the Red armies entered the 
country, to again sack, plunder, and ex- 
ploit this war-weary little nation. The 
Russians remained until they were 
driven out of the country by Marshal 
Joseph Pilsudski and the Polish Army. 
On July 12, 1928, the Russians signed a 
treaty of peace promising to respect the 
sovereignty of Lithuania. On May 31, 
1921, the United States recognized the in- 
dependence of Lithuania, and on Sep- 
tember 22 of the same year, Lithuania 
became a member of the League of 
Nations. 

For almost 20 years the Lithuanian 
peoples struggled with their newly 
gained freedom and independence, only 
to be once again strangled by fascism 
and communism, and since 1944 it has 
been a colony of the Kremlin. 

What a terrible price these proud peo- 
ples paid for approximately 20 years of 
independence. Let us tell them on the 
48th anniversary of their independence 
that we in America have not forgotten 
that freedom is priceless. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, 48 
years ago, on February 16, 1918, the Re- 
public of Lithuania was proclaimed. Out 
of the tragedies of the First World War 
had sprung some blessings, among them 
the great opportunity for this great Bal- 
tic nation to determine its destiny once 
again, an opportunity which had long 
been denied by their Russian masters. 
I am sure that independence was never 
more welcome than it was to the heroic 
Lithuanians who had suffered under 
forced annexation to their aggressive 
neighbor since 1795. 

For over a century the Russian rulers 
had carried out a policy of “Russifica- 
tion” by which they attempted to extin- 
guish the Lithuanian culture just as they 
had its national identity. By this cruel 
policy the language was outlawed and 
the beautiful name of “Lithuania” was 
officially abolished. More than once the 
courageous people of Lithuania rebelled 
in an effort to throw off the oppressive 
yoke. The failures they met did not dis- 
courage them, but instead strengthened 
their determination to be free. 

Finally on that day in February which 
we are commemorating now, the goal of 
freedom was achieved and Lithuanian 
independence was declared. The next 
20 years constituted the happiest years 
in Lithuania’s recent history. Outstand- 
ing achievements were made in the fields 
of economics and government, and the 
Lithuanian culture flourished as a plant 
seeing the sun after years of darkness. 

Unhappily, Lithuania has been de- 
prived of its cherished freedom by the 
evil forces of communism against which 
we have mobilized ourselves with the rest 
of the free world. Its years of freedom 
are now & precious memory. But more 
than that, they are an inspiration, for 
true Lithuanians everywhere have faith 
that some day freedom will be theirs once 
again. 

In the meantime, there is hope to be 
derived from the comparison of Lithu- 
ania’s present-day captivity with the 
captivity of the 19th and early 20th cen- 
tury. Just as the earlier attempts at 
russification did not succeed, the cur- 
rent attempts at communization will not 
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succeed. Although Lithuanian patriots 
are killed, although worship is sup- 
pressed, although freedom is denied, the 
spirit of Lithuania can never be crushed. 
In their hearts the Lithuanians will 
maintain their religious faith and their 
love of liberty. Just as Lithuanians re- 
belled against their conquerors in 1830, 
1863, and 1905, they will continue their 
heroic resistance to Communist tyranny. 

Here in the United States, Americans 
of Lithuanian origin, who have contrib- 
uted so much to their new homeland, are 
performing a great service to all who love 
freedom, as well as to the country of their 
forefathers. They are keeping alive the 
spirit of 1918 when the forces of democ- 
racy triumphed and Lithuania attained 
its rightful stature as a sovereign state. 
They are reminding all Americans of 
every national origin of the dangers of 
communism. They are sending hope and 
encouragement to a very gallant people. 

The undaunted courage and faith of 
the Lithuanian people and their kinsmen 
in the United States deserves every trib- 
ute it will receive today. Because their 
kind of spirit cannot long be kept in 
shackles, we can be sure that some day 
this anniversary of independence will 
once again be celebrated in an independ- 
ent Lithuania by a free people. I am 
proud to join with them in commemorat- 
ing this 48th anniversary of Lithuanian 
independence. 

Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, after 
nearly 1,000 years of oppression and oc- 
cupation by foreign armies, the people 
of Lithuania were able on February 16, 
1918, to finally issue their own declara- 
tion of independence. With great hope, 
they took their place in the family of 
nations. Yet, a little more than two 
decades later, in 1940, they were swal- 
lowed up by the Soviet monolith, the 
successor to the Russian Empire which 
had in previous centuries also sought to 
erase the existence of a Lithuanian 
language, religion, and culture from that 
great panorama which is the history of 
mankind. 

It is, I think, a great tragedy that more 
emphasis has not been placed upon the 
momentous achievements of the Lithu- 
anians in the field of music, the theater, 
and other arts. Rather than reiterate 
the pathetic tale of the fate of the Lithu- 
anian state and its sufferings at the 
hands of the Russians, the Germans, and 
the Poles, it would be far greater tribute 
to acknowledge some of the talents and 
skills of those Lithuanians who, as a re- 
sult of the misfortunes which their 
country was forced to endure, came to 
the United States in an effort to keep 
alive the traditions and greatness of 
Lithuanian culture. 

Permit me to mention just one of the 
great names of Lithuanian music, the 
composer Mikas Petrauskas. Born in 
1873, he studied in the major music 
centers of Europe, and undertook ex- 
tensive concert tours through these same 
countries. In the early years of the 
20th century, he came to the United 
States; when his fatherland became free 
at the end of the First World War, he 
returned there to continue his career, 
and it was there that he died in 1937, 
just a few short years before his country 
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was once again absorbed by its giant 
neighbor, Russia. 

Mikas Petrauskas was the composer of 
an incredibly large number of popular 
Lithuanian songs, and undertook the 
herculean task of composing about 
20 operettas with Lithuanian themes 


and his great opera, Eglé-Zalciu 
Karaliené, while at the same time orga- 
nizing singing groups, choirs, and popu- 
larizing the delightfully charming Lithu- 
anian folk dances. With the exception 
of his opera, presented in Boston, his 
compositions were of a light and popular 
character. They made extensive use of 
the themes of the Lithuanian people, as 
expressed in their folk songs, dances, 
and popular tunes. Unlike so many 
moody and uncommunicative composers, 
Mikas Petrauskas had a pleasing per- 
sonality, remarkable teaching talents, 
and unlimited energy which combined to 
make him extremely popular, and con- 
tributed to making him by far the best 
known and universally regarded Lithu- 
anian composer. 

Mikas Petrauskas is just one example 
of the kind of talent and ability which 
has so often manifested itself among the 
Lithuanian people. The names of their 
musicians, actors, artists, men of letters, 
athletes, and others are an important 
part of the roster of individuals from 
other lands who have contributed so un- 
selfishly and extensively to the culture of 
this country and of the whole world. It 
is my fervent hope that we may soon see 
the day when these talents may be per- 
mitted to flower in their own homeland, 
free from the suppression and censor- 
ship which the Soviet state has imposed 
upon this gifted people. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, throughout 
history the fate of small nations has 
often been a sad one. They have had to 
frequently live within the shadow of 
larger, more powerful neighbors. All too 
often the greater powers have shown 
little or no solicitude for the welfare and 
even the freedom of the small countries. 
Whether inspired by dreams of universal 
domination, fear of other great powers, 
or simple greed they have abused and 
even destroyed the independence of their 
weaker neighbors. The countries of 
Europe, especially in the eastern part of 
that continent, have experienced the 
violent movements and interplay of 
power politics over the centuries. 

The 16th of February provides us with 
a reminder of the terrible experiences 
which can befall a small nation. On 
that day hundreds of thousands of 
Lithuanians and their many friends and 
admirers throughout the world will mark 
the 48th anniversary of the day in 1918 
when the small Lithuanian nation 
bravely proclaimed that it was returning 
to its rightful place as an independent 
member of the family of nations. That 
country on the Baltic Sea had been an 
unwilling part of the Russian Empire for 
123 yesrs. Ever since it, as part of 
Poland, had been ruthlessly conquered 
by the Muscovite czars in the third and 
last partition of Poland by the powers of 
Central and Eastern Europe in 1795, the 
people of Lithuania had never given up 
the desire to be a free nation. Through- 
out the long years of domination by a 
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foreign power which sought to destroy 
the national identity of the historic 
Lithuanian nation, the people had re- 
sisted the machinations of the Russians. 
The defeat and collapse of the 
Romanov's empire gave them a chance 
to declare that they were no longer a 
captive appendage of the Russian state. 

In the years following this declaration, 
the people of Lithuania showed that they 
could master the problems of becoming 
a proud and progressive modern nation. 
While the search for a full political 
democracy was still being carried on, the 
Lithuanians showed that they were in 
tune with the progressive movements for 
social justice which were sweeping the 
world at the time. One outstanding ex- 
ample was an agrarian reform law which 
helped to make Lithuania a country of 
small independent farmers. This was 
especially important for a nation which 
is predominantly agricultural. Lithu- 
ania became a member of the League of 
Nations. She only sought to take her 
place in a peaceful community of 
nations. 

However, her great neighbors, Ger- 
many and the Soviet Union, did not wish 
to see such a community develop. At 
the first opportunity, when the two pow- 
ers had marked out their spheres of in- 
fluence in Eastern Europe, the Soviet 
Union reoccupied Lithuania. Thus, in 
1940, the Communist rulers of Russia 
showed their contempt for written agree- 
ments by violating their nonaggression 
pact with Lithuania. They moved 
quickly to destroy by all means the lead- 
ership groups in Lithuania. They in- 
corporated the country into the Soviet 
Union. Later, in 1944, after the un- 
fortunate small nation had undergone 
the ravages of Nazi occupation the Red 
army returned and reimposed the brutal 
Soviet dictatorship. Since then thou- 
sands of Lithuanians have perished or 
been deported in one of history’s most 
gruesome examples of an attempt to 
eradicate the national identity of a 
people. 

However, we can be sure that this is 
being resisted by the people of Lithuania. 
It behooves us to try to strengthen their 


‘resolve to again be free by bringing to 


the attention of our people and the whole 
world the reminder of their independ- 
ence day. By publicly marking this an- 
niversary, we may hope that the cou- 
rageous Lithuanians still in foreign 
bondage will realize that freedom-loving 
people everywhere know of and sympa- 
thize with their plight. I wish to ex- 
tend my best wishes to the proud and 
ancient nation of Lithuania on this great 
anniversary in their history. 

Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 16 is the anniversary of an event 
which should command the attention of 
all people who love freedom and hate 
tyranny. On that day in 1918, the an- 
cient Baltic nation of Lithuania, which 
had been an unwilling member of the 
Russian Empire since 1795, proclaimed 
its independence from the Soviet state, 
the successor to the defunct empire of 
the czars. 

Within a little more than two decades, 
the exaltation and hope inspired by that 
historic day of independence suffered a 
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terrible blow when, in 1940, the “long 
night of barbarism” descended as the 
Red army occupied this unfortunate na- 
tion. Almost immediately, a Communist 
puppet regime was installed, and Lithu- 
ania was incorporated into the Soviet 
Empire. 

Since that time, the Soviets have at- 
tempted to eradicate the idea of a dis- 
tinct and separate Lithuanian nation- 
ality and culture. But, Mr. Speaker, we 
who cherish freedom, can be assured that 
the captive nationalities will never for- 
sake their aspirations, because the spirit 
of freedom and independence can never 
be destroyed by the armed might of an 
alien power. Today, as for centuries 
past, the Lithuanian people remain 
steadfast in their fervent desire to be a 
sovereign member of the world commu- 
nity. 

It is, therefore, with great pleasure 
and high hope that I commend the peo- 
ple of Lithuania on the 48th anniversary 
of their declaration of independence, and 
express my sincere wish that some day 
soon they will once again assume their 
rightful place as a free people in a free 
world. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege to join with my colleagues on 
the floor of the House of Representatives 
today in commemorating the 48th anni- 
versary of the rebirth of the Lithuanian 
independent state. After centuries of 
domination by her respective neighbors, 
Lithuania, in 1918, declared herself in- 
dependent from the old czarist empire. 
In doing this, she courageously defied 
the Communist regime of Lenin, which 
was unable to cause her capitulation 
until the eve of the Second World War. 
This small and heroic country retained 
its freedom against a formidable adver- 
sary for 22 years. How many other 
countries, small or large, have a record 
of such resistance? 

Lithuania has also had an illustrious 
social and cultural history. In the 14th 
and 15th centuries Lithuania was the 
greatest and most advanced state in the 
Baltic area, bringing unity and direction 
to what is now western Russia. At one 
time the country stretched from its pres- 
ent location to the Black Sea. When 
Lithuania became part of czarist Russia, 
she still played an important part in the 
life of the country, acting as a part of 
Peter the Great’s scheme for western- 
izing Russia through a “window on the 
Baltic.” But Lithuania wanted to be 
free, and when the chance came in 1918 
her people took it and retained it for 22 
years. 

Just prior to World War II, however, 
the U.S.S.R. sent troops into the area on 
the pretext of opening bases on the Bal- 
tic Sea to fight the Germans. Once the 
Red army was in the country, it forced 
the Parliament to vote for incorporation 
into the U.S.S.R. The loss of freedom 
and the oppression suffered by the Lith- 

people is now a matter of his- 
torical fact. In recognition of the un- 
happy situation existing there today, the 
United States, with good reason, has re- 
fused to recognize the legality of the 
Communist takeover of the Baltic 
States. It can be cited as a perfect ex- 
ample of Communist aggression and im- 
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perialism which is still occurring else- 
where in the world today. Our mem- 
ories of the past, as in the case of 
Luthuania, cannot be allowed to fade if 
we are to truly understand the challenge 
facing freemen today. 

I conclude my remarks by calling to 
the attention of my colleagues a resolu- 
tion from the New Jersey Lithuanian 
Council, summarizing the views of this 
organization. It deserves our serious 
consideration. The resolution follows: 


We, Americans of Lithuanian ancestry, 
having called a mass meeting on February 
13, 1966, at St. George’s Hall, 180 New York 
Avenue, Newark, NJ., to observe the 
48th anniversary of Lithuania’s independ- 
ence, from February 16, 1918, and mind- 
full of the sad fact that the homeland of 
our forefathers is still oppressed and suffer- 
ing under the cruel yoke of Soviet Commu- 
nist enslavement illegally and treacherously 
imposed by the Soviet Union in 1940, unani- 
mously adopted the following: 

Whereas the United Nations and the 
United States have been instrumental in 
freeing many formerly foreign colonial lands 
and bringing them into the community of 
free nations; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union, a member of 
the United Nations and vociferous in de- 
manding that an end be put to all foreign 
colonialism, in fact and in deed has made 
the Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia into modern-day European colonies 
in the Soviet empire; and 

Whereas the Soviet Union is striving by 
any and all means to win recognition of its 
illegal seizure and incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we thank our Government 
for its just and firm stand in denouncing and 
refusing to recognize the Soviet aggression 
and occupation, and ask the administration 
to continue, whenever and wherever pos- 
sible, to demand that the Soviets end their 
colonialism, withdraw their administration 
and forces from Lithuania and the other 
two Baltic States and allow them to restore 
their independence, sovereignty, and self- 
rule; also be it 

Resolved, That we urge the administration 
not to ratify the Consular Convention under 
discussion with the U.S.S.R., inasmuch as 
this would only serve to increase the num- 
ber of Communist espionage and sabotage 
centers in our country; also be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent 
to the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Secretary 
of State; to the Senators and Congressmen 
of our State, and to the press. 

Done at Newark, N.J., the 13th day of Feb- 
ruary 1966. 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MELINIs, President. 
ALBIN S. Trecicxas, Secretary. 


Mr. MACKIE. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of the free world view February 16 
with both joy and sadness. On this date 
in 1918, after over 125 years of slavery 
and oppression, the country of Lithuania 
achieved its independence. That was a 
happy occasion. Unfortunately, this in- 
dependence was short lived. In August 
of 1940, after only 22 years of freedom, 
Lithuania once again suffered the loss of 
its independence and came under foreign 
domination. She fell first to the armies 
of Hitler and later to the troops of Soviet 
Russia. 

Lithuania is a small country whose 
people only wish to live in peace and 
freedom. The Soviets have completely 
destroyed all independent Lithuanian 
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governmental and cultural organiza- 
tions. This was done through force and 
aggression completely against the will of 
the Lithuanian people. 

Mr. Speaker, the hearts of all free peo- 
ple- go out to the enslaved citizens of 
Lithuania. I sincerely hope that in the 
near future the brave people of Lithuania 
will escape from the yoke of Soviet op- 
pression and rejoin the free world as a 
prosperous and independent nation. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, it is our 
unfortunate and yet necessary task on 
this day, February 16, to once again call 
attention to the fact that an indomitable 
people, possessed of an ancient and glori- 
ous past, is still in chains. It was on 
this memorable date, 48 years ago, that 
the Lithuanian people for a brief mo- 
ment were able to cast off the shackles 
which had bound them—first to their 
neighbors the Poles, then to the Russian 
bear, and finally to the jackboots of the 
German Army. 

After less than 20 years, the independ- 
ent state of Lithuania was, as we all 
know, made what is euphemistically 
called a constituent republic of the So- 
viet Union. In the process, thousands 
upon thousands of innocent human be- 
ings lost their lives or were deported as 
a vigorous new attempt to eradicate 
them as a national group was under- 
taken by the successors to the Russian 
czars in the chain of power in Moscow. 
We may only draw inspiration from the 
fact that when the czars attempted rus- 
sification in the 19th century, they failed 
dismally. Although we know that a 
similar program has been undertaken 
since 1940, and reporters tell us that 
Russian is the major language now 
spoken in this proud people’s capital of 
Vilnius, we may rest assured that this 
new attempt is similarly doomed to 
failure. 

Throughout history, almost every at- 
tempt of this nature to root out a na- 
tional culture has failed, and the experi- 
ence of Lithuania is no different. In 
the face of the most brutal punishments 
which the mind of man can devise, the 
attachment of the Lithuanian people to 
their language, religion, and culture has, 
if anything, grown. In the few brief 
years of independence which the Lithu- 
anians enjoyed between the two world 
wars, a cultural renaissance of incredible 
proportions took place. New talents in 
music, art, theater, and letters sprouted 
and achieved wide renown. 

Perhaps it should be pointed out to the 
leaders of the Soviet Union that this is 
the inevitable result of attempting to 
remake a people or their culture. We 
may rest assured, however, that dicta- 
tors, whether in suits or jackboots, never 
learn the lessons of history. The Lith- 
uanian people will become a craw in the 
throat of the Russian bear again, just 
as they have once before. During that 
time, the well-springs of creativity and 
artistic expression may be damped for 
fear of bringing on new means of re- 
pression. In a people as courageous and 
as talented as the Lithuanians, how- 
ever, we may be certain that once they 
are permitted to live in peace and free- 
dom we shall see a cultural flowering 
which will make the work of other 
peoples pale in comparison. 
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Mr. Speaker, we can at this time un- 
fortunately only pay our respects to this 
brave people. I know that I speak for 
many besides myself, however, when I 
express the hope that the near future 
will see them living in freedom, and once 
again able to devote their time and en- 
ergies to the peaceful pursuits which 
have been their first love throughout 
history. 

Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to join with many of my col- 
leagues in the 48th anniversary observ- 
ance of Lithuanian Independence Day 
today. It was on February 16, 1918, that 
the Republic of Lithuania was founded, 
and it thrived as a democratic and in- 
dependent state until June 15, 1940, when 
it was seized by the Soviet Union and 
Lithuania’s 3 million people became a 
captive nation under Communist control. 

To this date, for more than a quarter 
of a century, the U.S. Government main- 
tains the official position of refusing to 
recognize the incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union and the enslave- 
ment of the Lithuanian people by the 
Kremlin. This is a just and righteous 
position on the part of our Government, 
for the United States can never agree to 
the unlawful occupation of a country 
and the subjugation of its people by 
force as was done in Lithuania in 1940. 

The aspirations for freedom and na- 
tional independence on the part of the 
Lithuanian people have not been sub- 
dued. They and their kinsmen who live 
in the United States and in other free 
countries have not given up their hope 
for the reestablishment of Lithuania’s 
independence. 

As Lithuanians everywhere observe 
this anniversary, the people of America 
and freedom-loving people elsewhere 
join with them in the conviction of their 
righteous cause and the eventual attain- 
ment of their cherished hopes for a free 
Lithuania. I extend my sincere wishes 
to all Americans of Lithuanian origin to 
maintain courage in the face of adver- 
sity and I join with them in prayer for 
early liberation of their ancestral home- 
land from the yoke of Communist im- 
perialism. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
peoples of the free world have been in the 
last few days once again reminded of the 
true mind of Soviet communism. Two 
Soviet writers have been convicted and 
sentenced to hard labor for writing arti- 
cles which the Soviet Government con- 
siders critical of its methods. This denial 
of free speech, which is a basic tenet of 
any free and independent nation, is a 
clear indication and ample evidence that 
the Russians have never yielded their 
obsession with tyranny and oppression. 
Another striking example is the Com- 
munist conquest of free Lithuania. 

Today, we celebrate Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day. Today, we commemorate 
the bold and heroic leaders of Lithuania, 
such as Antanas Smetona, who pro- 
claimed Lithuania a free and sovereign 
nation in 1918. From 1918 until the 
Soviets crushingly took over Lithuania 
some 20 years later the people of 
Lithuania enjoyed liberty, free govern- 
ment, and social reform seldom known 
during those times. 
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The Lithuanian quest for independence 
stretches back to the 11th century. Dur- 
ing the period when the United States 
was gaining independence, Lithuania was 
annexed to Russia to be ruthlessly gov- 
erned until 1918 and their declaration of 
independence. 

There is perhaps no more cruel or sad 
fate than a people who have gained free- 
dom at great sacrifice and cost, only to 
lose it after a fleeting glance. Such 
has been the fate of modern Lithuania. 
Almost 3 million Lithuanians and over a 
million Americans of Lithuanian descent 
preciously guard the knowledge of what 
it meant to be free, and guard the hope 
that one day that knowledge will bear 
fruit. 

Today, we observe the anniversary of 
the declaration of Lithuanian independ- 
ence. This occasion can only be a sober- 
ing event. Lithuania was once inde- 
pendent; it is now enslaved. We can 
only be reminded that the cause of free- 
dom is far from being won. We can only 
rededicate ourselves, that until Lithuania 
and other captive nations in Eastern 
Europe have regained their freedom, that 
cause will not have triumphed. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I join with others of my colleagues to pay 
tribute to a brave country and people. 
Lithuanian desire for freedom continues 
strong in spite of the oppressor’s efforts 
at enforced assimilation. It is appro- 
priate that we in the United States— 
who indeed have not forgotten Lithua- 
nia’s plight—pause to renew our support 
for their cause on this the 48th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence. 

One can only admire the sturdy and 
unyielding spirit of a people and a nation 
brutally occupied by Nazi and Commu- 
nist aggressors. Since the initial occupa- 
tion in 1940, the Soviets have tried un- 
successfully to crush the hope of the 
Lithuanian people. Through the years 
following the second Soviet “liberation” 
the oppressors tried to blot out all out- 
ward signs of Lithuanian national char- 
acter and traditions. However, the peo- 
ple went underground to maintain signs 
of their national culture. 

Russian occupation forces have not 
softened. Forceable “sovietization” con- 
tinues relentlessly. Since Lithuania is 
predominantly Roman Catholic, the So- 
viets have made a full scale effort to end 
the remaining vestiges of religion. All 
monasteries have been closed; all private 
schools, kindergartens, orphanages, hos- 
pitals, and charitable institutions have 
been confiscated. The Soviet campaign 
against religion is aimed at the youth. 
Services in Lithuanian churches are now 
attended mainly by the middle-aged or 
the elderly. No stone is being unturned 
to replace the people’s belief in the 
Christian principles which have served 
them so well with athestic communism. 

Similarly the language of Lithuania 
has been attacked. Only Russian is the 
official language and is used in schools 
and courts. 

These attempts at sovietization have 
not altered the less sophisticated meth- 
ods to break the Lithuanian spirit. 
Lithuanians are still exiled to frontier 
areas of Russia and Russians resettled in 
Lithuania. 
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Mr. Speaker, these brave and strong 
people have suffered much and long. We 
in this greatest of free countries must 
keep an unflagging interest in the fate of 
Lithuania and other enslaved nations. 
In the end, free men everywhere must be- 
lieve that Russian domination and sub- 
jugation will cease and Lithuanian peo- 
ple will once again join other free men 
on earth to find a life of peace and 
mutual respect. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, at this 
critical time in world history when our 
Nation is vigorously engaged in the 
struggle for freedom, it is appropriate to 
remember the anniversary of Lithuania’s 
independence day. This little nation, 
whose proud traditions of courage and 
liberty have shone so brightly, is today 
a nation enslaved by Communist force. 
Yet we have ample evidence that the 
spirit of freedom still lives in the hearts 
of the Lithuanian people. Even the 
tightly controlled Soviet press is time and 
again forced to reveal a strong anti- 
Soviet underground. 

Prior to World War II, the Baltic na- 
tions of Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania 
were fully independent and sovereign 
nations; proud members of the League of 
Nations. After suffering the scourge of 
Nazi occupation during World War I, 
these nations were again overrun by So- 
viet forces in 1944 and 1945, and have 
been ruled by the Soviet Union as prov- 
inces since that time. The Baltic peo- 
ples have been exploited, and their coun- 
tries’ natural resources devastated in a 
rule that was marked by a complete dis- 
regard for these peoples’ cultural and 
spiritual values and their fundamental 
human rights. 

Mr. Speaker, the principles of freedom 
and democracy that our American people 
love and cherish apply not only in our 
country, but for the people of captive 
nations as well. On this 48th anniver- 
sary of Lithuania’s independence day, I 
want to lend my support along with the 
support of my fellow Members of Con- 
gress, and our Nation as a whole, to the 
cause of this enslaved people. I look 
forward to the day when they may again 
breathe the air of freedom. 

Mr.RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
happy today to offer my congratulations 
to the many thousands of American citi- 
zens who are commemorating Lithuanian 
Independence Day. Last Sunday I had 
the high honor of addressing the Lithu- 
anian Council of New Jersey which met 
in anticipation of the 48th anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence today. 
And under unanimous consent I place in 
the Record my address to the council on 
that occasion, together with a proclama- 
tion by the Governor of New Jersey, the 
Honorable Richard J. Hughes; a proc- 
lamation by the mayor of Newark, the 
Honorable Hugh J. Addonizio; and a 
resolution adopted by the Lithuanian 
Council of New Jersey. 

ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN PETER W. RODINO, 
JR., MEETING OF LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF 
New JERSEY, ST. GEORGES HALL, NEWARK, 
N.J., FEBRUARY 13, 1966 
I consider it an honor and a privilege to 

have been chosen as your main speaker for 

this important meeting this afternoon. 
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Planning an event like this is always a 
challenging job. The officers of the Lithu- 
anian Council of New Jersey and all of those 
who worked on the arrangements are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated for getting a dif- 
ficult task done well. 

Three days from now, on February 16, the 
48th anniversary of Lithuanian independ- 
ence will be observed. It has been my good 
fortune to be with you on similar occasions 
in the past. And, as at previous gatherings, 
the approaching anniversary evokes mixed 
feelings in each of us. 

We are proud to recall Lithuania’s many 
important and valuable contributions to civ- 
ilization and world culture through the long 
centuries of her existence. 

And we are saddened that this nation— 
with her deep love of independence and her 
high esteem for personal freedom—finds her- 
self at this late hour still struggling in the 
cruel shackles of Communist bondage. 

The lamp of liberty burns low in Lithuania 
today. 

But I need not remind you that Lithuania 
has triumphed over subjugation many times 
before. 

During the last generation she survived 
the truculence and tyranny of Hitler's goose- 
stepping Nazi troopers. And just as surely 
she will survive the ruthless oppression of 
Communist totalitarianism. 

The dim glow of liberty’s lamp, faint and 
flickering though it be, will never be ex- 
tinguished. 

History tells us that Lithuania had al- 
ready emerged as a nation of small prin- 
cipalities more than 900 years ago. 

By the Middle Ages, the Lithuanians had 
established a powerful and independent state 
in Europe. 

For centuries, these brave people were able 
to check German drives to the east, and they 
protected Europe against Mongols and other 
would-be invaders, 

Yes, in the long ago of the Middle Ages, 
history informs us, the Lithuanians provided 
the power and the government behind which 
the Eastern Slavs could live in peace and 
safety, with a freedom that was unknown 
in next-door Russia. 

One scholar, summarizing the contribu- 
tions of the Lithuanian people during the 
Middle Ages, wrote, and this is a direct 
quote: 

“They blessed their subjects with more 
human freedoms than in the neighboring 
countries. They encouraged education and 
toleration, and they played their part in the 
general development of European civiliza- 
tion,” 

And just as the Lithuanian people con- 
tributed to the rise of civilization in Europe, 
so too have they played an important role 
in the growth and development of the United 
States. 

The first Lithuanians arrived in this coun- 
try of ours in 1688. They brought with them 
a rich heritage of culture and tradition, not 
the least of which was their strong love of 
freedom. 

They endured the hardships and dangers 
of day-to-day living in early colonial Amer- 
ica. And their roots were firmly entwined to 
this Nation’s destiny of greatness long be- 
fore the Declaration of Independence pro- 
claimed to the world the official birth of the 
United States. 

As a New Jerseyite, I am pleased that 
Americans of Lithuanian descent favored 
this State as a choice place in which to settle 
down and make their homes, to raise their 
families, and enrich the community with civic 
pride and responsible citizenship. 

And as the son of an immigrant, I can 
also appreciate your sadness and sorrow be- 
cause the land of your forefathers, the land 
of near and dear relatives, is once again 
choked off from freedom and gagging in the 
iron grip of foreign tyranny. 

History, however, is on the side of freedom. 
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The story of mankind is a stirring saga 
of civilization’s irresistible march toward 
greater individual liberty for all, This is 
the undeniable direction. This is the un- 
alterable goal. Aggression and chains can 
halt the pursuit of freedom, but only tem- 
porarily, and the march resumes. 

Man is born to be free, yet no man can be 
completely free while others who people this 
earth remain unfree. 

Behind the iron and bamboo curtains of 
communism, torture and terror debase the 
dignity of man and deny to him his right to 
political, religious, and cultural freedom. 

But in short time, iron curtains rust to 
nothingness and bamboo curtains bend and 
break, 

Totalitarianism cannot crush man’s faith 
in the future. 

Dictatorship cannot snuff out the candle of 
hope, for hope’s candle is an eternal light 
that will continue to glow as long as man 
with soul inhabits earth. 

It is true the lamp of liberty burns low 
in Lithuania today, and this darkens our 
joy. 

But let us not despair. 

Let us, instead, commemorate this an- 
niversary of Lithuanian independence, with 
an affirmation of undying hope. 

Let us reaffirm our faith in a better, 
brighter tomorrow—a better tomorrow in 
which Lithuania will take her rightful place 
among the independent, freedom-loving na- 
tions of the world—and a brighter tomorrow 
in which the good people of Lithuania can 
glory once more in the joy of individual 
freedom. 


From: Office of the Governor. 
Release: January 25, 1966. 
PROCLAMATION 

Whereas on February 16, 1966, many Amer- 
icans of Lithuanian descent will commemo- 
rate the 48th anniversary of the declaration 
of independence by the people of Lithuania; 
and 

Whereas between 1918 and 1940, when the 
Republic of Lithuania was dominated by 
the forces of Communist Soviet Russia, the 
people of that country carefully nurtured 
their devotion to the principles of freedom 
so familiar to our people in these United 
States of America; and 

Whereas during the said period of inde- 
pendence, the people of the Republic of 
Lithuania tried to emulate the people of 
this great nation of ours and did constantly 
express their great friendship for the people 
of the United States of America and its in- 
stitutions; and 

Whereas in spite of terrible oppression and 
forced exile of hundreds of thousands of 
their farmers, intellectuals, teachers, lawyers, 
priests and ministers, the love of freedom 
and spirit of independence still exists in the 
hearts and minds of the people; 

Now, therefore, I, Richard J. Hughes, Gov- 
ernor of the State of New Jersey, being mind- 
ful of the great respect and sympathy of 
our citizens for the people of Lithuania, do 
hereby proclaim February 16, 1966, as Re- 
public of Lithuania Day in New Jersey, and 
I do hereby request our people to observe 
this occasion by appropriate ceremonies. 

Given, under my hand and the great seal 
of the State of New Jersey, this 25th day of 
January in the year of our Lord 1966 and in 


the Independence of the United States the 
190th. 
[SEAL] RICHARD J. HUGHES, 


Governor. 
By the Governor: 


ROBERT J. BURKHARDT, 
Secretary of State. 
Whereas 48 years ago, on February 16, 1918, 
Lithuania became an independent republic; 
and 
Whereas despite valiant and continued ef- 
forts the freedom and independence then 
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obtained by the Lithuanian people has long 
since been lost beyond the Iron Curtain; 
and 

Whereas Lithuania, proud of her traditions, 
proud of her language and customs, through 
many centuries has resisted any assimila- 
tion with other nations; and 

Whereas we Americans have a warm and 
natural understanding of the hopes of free- 
dom-loving and freedom-seeking peoples; 
and 

Whereas it is fitting that we direct the 
attention of our American people to the 
aspirations of the Lithuanian people and 
to the importance of these aspirations in the 
efforts of all free people to establish a last- 
ing peace; and 

Whereas we in Newark hold in high regard 
the part which our citizens of Lithuanian 
heritage play in our community and national 
life; 

Now, therefore, I, Hugh J, Addonizio, may- 
or of the city of Newark, N.J., do hereby 
proclaim February 13, 1966, as Lithuanian 
Independence Day and do urge all of the 
citizens of Newark to cooperate with their 
fellow Americans of Lithuanian extraction 
in the celebration of this day. 

HuGH J. ADDONIZIO, 
Mayor. 


Having met on February 13, 1966, at 180 
New York Avenue, in Newark, N.J., to com- 
memorate the 48th anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of Independence of Lithuania pro- 
claimed at Vilnius on February 16, 1918, 
patriotic Americans of Lithuanian birth or 
descent of the New Jersey area; 

After hearing the latest reports from and 
about the Soviet-occupied land of our fore- 
fathers and the homeland of many of us, 
which is still suffering under harsh Commu- 
nist repression and exploitation, and our 
brothers and sisters in Lithuania are under- 
going gradual denationalization and anni- 
hilation; 

Appreciating our country’s firm and stead- 
fast policy of nonrecognition of the illegal 
seizure and military occupation of Lithu- 
ania, adopted the following resolution: 

“Whereas the United States of America has 
been in the forefront of the United Nations 
activities ending foreign colonialism in nu- 
merous Asiatic, African, and European coun- 
tries; and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union has been and 
still is striving in many devious ways to win 
official recognition by the free world of its 
rapacious and illegal occupation of Lithu- 
ania and the other two Baltic States of Lat- 
via and Estonia; and 

“Whereas despite the fact that many for- 
mer colonial territories have been liberated 
and admitted into the United Nations as 
sovereign states in the last 20 years, the So- 
viet Union, while speaking out strongly for 
the abolition of all colonialism, has in actu- 
ality made Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia 
into the newest colonies in the Soviet Rus- 
sian empire: Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we again express our grati- 
tude to our Government for the firm and 
unwavering policy of nonrecognition of the 
illegal Soviet occupation of Lithuania and 
the other two Baltic States, and request our 
Government to use every opportunity to raise 
the question of the liberation of these na- 
tions; and 

“That our Government refuse to ratify the 
Consular Convention with the U.S.S.R., 
which would only be the means for the Soviet 
Communist to establish more espionage cen- 
ters for subversive activities in our country; 
and 

“That this resolution be sent to the Presi- 
dent of the United States, to the Secretary of 
State, to the Senators and Members of Con- 
gress from our States, and to the press.” 

LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF NEW JERSEY, 
VALENTINAS MELINIS, President. 
ALBIN S. Trecroxas, Secretary. 
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Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, the com- 
memoration of Lithuanian Independ- 
ence Day is a means by which we in the 
United States demonstrate to the people 
of Lithuania, and to all people living in 
subjection to the Soviet Union, that their 
plight has not been forgotten by the 
United States. We know that they live 
under Communist rule not by choice, but 
by reason of the geographic propinquity 
of the Soviet Union. We know that they 
long to live in freedom and enjoy the 
independence they once knew, but are 
prevented from doing so by the military 
power of the Soviet Union. 

Lithuanian Independence Day is cele- 
brated on February 16 because it was on 
that day in 1918 that Lithuania declared 
its independence after more than a cen- 
tury of Russian domination. A power- 
ful nation in the Middle Ages, Lithuania 
had been annexed by Russia in 1795. 
Despite many attempts to replace the 
Lithuanian language and traditions, 
however, the Russians during this period 
failed to erase the Lithuanian sense of 
nationhood. The Lithuanians made 
many attempts to throw off Russian rule, 
and finally the First World War pro- 
vided them with the opportunity for 
success. 

In 1915 Lithuania was overrun by 
German armies who drove out the Rus- 
sians, and on February 16, 1918, a council 
elected by a congress of 200 Lithuanian 
delegates proclaimed an independent 
Lithuanian state. Although the Red 
army reentered Lithuania for a brief 
period after the defeat of Germany, it 
was driven out by Lithuanian fighting 
units and the Polish Army. Russia 
recognized Lithuania as an independent 
7 — 75 in a peace treaty signed July 12, 

The next years, the years between the 
two World Wars, were a fulfillment of the 
hopes for independence which the Lith- 
uanian people had nutured during the 
long period under Russian rule. The 
Lithuanian culture flourished in the re- 
gained freedom. Unfortunately, the 
Second World War reversed the freedom 
for Lithuania which had resulted from 
the First World War. In spite of a 
Soviet-Lithuanian treaty of nonagres- 
sion signed in 1926, on June 15, 1940, the 
Soviets occupied the country. 

Thus 25 years ago the Lithuanian 
people lost the independence which had 
been proclaimed | on February 16, 1918. 
On the anniversary of this occasion, let 
us reassure the Lithuanian people that 
they are remembered in the free world. 
May they draw hope from the memory 
that earlier in their history they suf- 
fered under Russian domination for a 
long period, but were finally enabled to 
regain their independence. May this be 
a case in which history repeats itself. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, while the 
world’s attention has been increasingly 
focused on the war in Vietnam, the mil- 
lions of friends of Lithuania, a country 
which is still held in captivity by the 
Russian Communist tyranny, have once 
again shown their affinity for their en- 
slaved brethren by celebrating the 48th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s declaration 
of independence. That much herald 
event took place on February 16, 1918, 
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despite the protestations’ of Poland and 
Russia. Lithuania was able to proclaim 
her independence even though under 
German occupation. As was to be ex- 
pected, no sooner had the Germans 
evacuated the country than did the Rus- 
sian forces invade Vilnius, the capital, 
and install a Communist Lithuanian 
Government in December 1918. Postwar 
problems in the field of international 
relations centered around Poland and 
disputes over boundaries. But the ad- 
vent of World War II saw threats coming 
from Nazi Germany as well as Commu- 
nist Russia. 

Lithuania fell to the German Army 
only a few days after the Nazi’s had de- 
clared war on Russia.’ In July 1941, 
Hitler announced his plan for the crea- 
tion of the “Ostland” province includ- 
ing the three Baltic States and Byelo- 
russia. A German colonization program 
was begun and by July 1943 more than 
4,700 German families had settled in 
Lithuania. 

Russian soldiers captured Vilnius in 
July 1944 and by the year’s end, the en- 
tire country was under Russian control. 
It has remained so to the present. The 
Lithuanian people resisted the occupa- 
tion and Russification of their country 
which was attempted through both eco- 
nomics and culture. But through such 
means as terror, executions, mass ar- 
rests, and deportations, the Russians 
were able to prevail. Realizing the deep 
convictions and strong attachment of 
the Lithuanian people to their own cul- 
tural heritage, the Russians transported 
large numbers of Russians and Commu- 
nist agents into the country in an at- 
tempt to more thoroughly Russify the 
people. They have attempted to placate 
the Lithuanian people through the policy 
of selecting handpicked Lithuanians to 
represent Lithuanian interests in the 
Supreme Soviet in Moscow. 

Lithuania’s resistance to the Russian 
occupation and misrepresentation is still 
a factor which Moscow is forced to con- 
tinually evaluate. Considering the his- 
torical roots from which so many brave 
and gallant people have emerged, it is 
understandable why the Russians have 
been forced to hold such a heavy hand 
on this captive nation. 

As an American citizen, I am very 
proud to witness and partake in the many 
programs and events which serve to com- 
memorate that momentous date in 
Lithuanian history. I eagerly await the 
day when Lithuania’s people will be able 
to join us in celebrating the anniversary 
of that nation of brave and unselfish 
people. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, free- 
men of the world commemorate on 
February 16 Lithuanian Independence 
Day. It was 48 years ago that a coura- 
geous people in Vilnius proclaimed their 
independence after more than a century 
of Russian domination and enslavement. 

On this occasion, I join with my col- 
leagues in the House of Representatives 
to pay tribute to the Lithuanian people. 
Their determination and will, under the 
weight of Communist oppression, ex- 
emplify the indestructible spirit of man- 
kind for liberty. 
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Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to commend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLooD] for his inter- 
est in helping to keep alive the hopes of 
the Lithuanian people that their land 
may once again know the blessings of 
liberty. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has been a champion of liberty 
second to none in this body ever since 
the people of Luzerne County in their 
wisdom sent him to represent them in the 
Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, 48 years ago today in the 
city of Vilnius the Constituent Assembly 
of Lithuania proclaimed the independ- 
ence of Lithuania after 120 years of oc- 
cupation by Russia. Shortly after this 
Lithuania was attacked by the new So- 
viet Government. 

The tenacious defense of their home- 
land against invasion by the Red army 
in 1919 and 1920 is a proud page in the 
history of the people of this gallant little 
nation. On July 12, 1920, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment conceded defeat and recognized 
the independence of the Lithuanian 
nation. 

In 1921, Lithuania took its place among 
the nations of the world when it was 
admitted to the League of Nations in 
Geneva. 

Lithuania’s fate was sealed when Hit- 
ler’s Germany and Stalin's Communist 
tyranny reached an agreement on Au- 
gust 23, 1939. The net effect of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact was to mean the de- 
struction of Poland and the Baltic 
States and, as we all remember too well, 
the beginning of the Second World War. 

On June 15, 1940, Soviet forces again 
invaded the three Baltic States, Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia and the light 
of freedom was extinguished for these 
ancient nations. Today a quarter cen- 
tury later, the Baltic States are still 
part of the Soviet slave empire. 

On this 48th anniversary of Lithu- 
anian independence, let all Members of 
the Congress pause to remember that we 
cannot rest until all the people of the 
Soviet satellite empire enjoy the free- 
dom which is their due. 

I salute the people of Lithuania for 
their indomitable courage and their 
tenacious preservation of their national 
traditions. And I know that their spirit 
can never be crushed. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert at 
this point in the Recorp a resolution 
which was adopted at a mass meeting on 
February 13, 1966, at St. George’s Hall, 
Newark, N.J., commemorating the 48th 
anniversary of Lithuania independence. 

The resolution follows: 

We, Americans of Lithuanian ancestry, 
having called a mass meeting on the 13th 
day of February 1966 at St. George’s Hall, 
180-2 New York Avenue, Newark, N.J., to 
observe the anniversary of Lithuania’s Dec- 
laration of Independence 48 years ago, on 
February 16, 1918, and mindful of the sad 
fact that the homeland of our forefathers 
is still oppressed and suffering under the 
cruel yoke of Soviet Communist enslave- 
ment illegally and treacherously imposed by 
the Soviet Union in 1940, unanimously adopt- 
ed the following: 

“Whereas the United Nations and the 
United States have been instrumental in free- 
ing many formerly foreign colonial lands 
and bringing them into the community of 
free nations, and 
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“Whereas the Soviet Union, a member of 
the United Nations and vociferous in de- 
mani that an end be put to all foreign 
colonialism, in fact and in deed has made 
the Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia into modern day European colonies 
in the Soviet Empire, and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union is striving by 
any and all means to win recognition of its 
illegal seizure and incorporation of the Baltic 
States into the Soviet Union now: Therefore 
be it 

“Resolved, That we thank our Government 
for its just and firm stand in denouncing and 
refusing to recognize the Soviet aggression 
and occupation, and ask the administration 
to continue, whenever and wherever pos- 
sible, to demand that the Soviets end their 
colonialism, withdraw their administration 
and forces from Lithuania and the other two 
Baltic States and allow them to restore their 
independence, sovereignty and self-rule; Also 
be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the administra- 
tion not to ratify the Consular Convention 
under discussion with U.S.S.R., inasmuch as 
this would only serve to increase the num- 
ber of Communist espionage and sabotage 
centers in our country; Also be it 

“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; to the Secretary of 
State; to the Senators and Congressmen from 
our State, and the press. 

“Done at Newark, N.J., this 13th day of 
February, 1966. 

“LITHUANIAN COUNCIL OF 
NEw JERSEY, 
“VALENTINAS > 
“Chairman, 
“ALBIN S. TRECIOKAS, 
“Secretary.” 


Mr. HANLEY. Mr. Speaker, today we 
commemorate the brave Lithuanian peo- 
ple in the observance of their independ- 
ence, a momentous occasion in their his- 
tory. Today they dwell behind the cur- 
tain of communism sharing the fate of 
their neighbors—captives in their own 
homeland. 

This once powerful part of Eastern 
Europe, a proud nation, has historically 
been divided by the hands of foreign ag- 
gressors. For more than a hundred 
years, Lithuanians vigorously worked to 
overcome czarist oppression. During the 
First World War, on February 16, 1918, 
Lithuania proclaimed her independence. 
For two decades this nation grew and 
rapidly increased her production. It was 
during this period that Lithuanians ex- 
panded their cultural horizons. For in 
freedom a people can create, in slavery 
they become static. 

Tragically, during the Second World 
War, Lithuania found herself geographi- 
cally between Communist Russia and 
Nazi Germany. Soviet occupation led 
to the absorption of Lithuania into the 
Soviet Union. 

Today, as we pay tribute to those held 
in bondage in Lithuania, let us also re- 
commit ourselves to the sacredness of 
freedom and liberty for all people in our 
world—the freedom of choice. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
join other Members of the House today 
in paying tribute to the brave people 
of Lithuania. We commemorate today 
the 48th anniversary of their declaration 
of independence. Unfortunately, the 
Lithuanian people are now captives of 
communism, and this great holiday is 
forbidden by their present Red tyrants. 
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Therefore, on this great historic day 
for Lithuanians, we must rededicate our- 
selves to our efforts to see that freedom 
is restored to these brave people and all 
the other captives of communism. 

After 123 long years of Tsarist Rus- 
sian occupation, the Lithuanians de- 
clared their independence on Febru- 
ary 16, 1918, and instituted a democratic 
republic. This government flourished 
for 22 years, but Lithuania was forcibly 
seized by the Soviet Union in 1940 and 
has been under Communist rule since 
that time. 

In addition to commemorating these 
national days, Mr. Speaker, we must take 
practical steps to show our interest in 
the restoration of freedom to the captive 
peoples of communism. I again urge 
that a Special House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations be established. 

I also believe it is necessary that the 
Voice of America provide lengthier and 
more effective broadcasts to pierce the 
wall of Communist propaganda and de- 
liver the truth to the people of Lithuania. 
As we know, Mr. Speaker, in recent years 
the Voice of America has been cutting 
back both its hours of broadcast in the 
Lithuanian language and in the nature 
of these broadcasts. The Voice of Amer- 
ica gives daily straight news and is fear- 
ful of offending the Soviet Union under 
present administration policy. However, 
the brave people of Lithuania deserve 
the truth. The Voice of America should 
be a vehicle for delivering the message 
of truth to them so that they would 
not be brainwashed and their resistance 
weakened by the constant propaganda 
from their tyrannical Moscow oppres- 
sors. 

Mr. FARNUM. Mr. Speaker, 48 years 
ago, on February 16, 1918, the Lithuanian 
people realized a heartfelt desire that had 
been theirs for two centuries—freedom 
from Russian tyranny. On that glorious 
day in Lithuanian history, the ruling 
council of the land signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence of Lithuania, an 
action based on the idea of President 
Woodrow Wilson of the “recognized right 
of nations to self-determination.” 

By this declaration Lithuania pro- 
claimed to the world its determination to 
stand as a free and sovereign state. 
Every citizen of the little nation must 
have felt at that time the proud thought 
expressed by Daniel Webster: 

It is my living sentiment, and by the bless- 
ing of God, it shall be my dying sentiment, 
independence now and independence forever! 


Lithuanians plunged fearlessly into the 
task of achieving economic, political, and 
social progress. Magnificent achieve- 
ments were made in land reform, in- 
dustrialization, education, and the arts. 
In little more than 20 years the nation 
proved its mettle in the ranks of free 
nations. Lithuania had earned the right 
to the responsibility and privilege of na- 
tional sovereignty. 

Yet the descent of World War II 
presaged the end of the fleeting era of 
independence. One of the greatest 
tragedies of the long and terrible war was 
that Lithuania emerged from the conflict 
once again chained to Russia. Domina- 
tion of Lithuania, as well as of Latvia 
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and Estonia, was carried much farther 
than that of such nations as Czechoslo- 
vakia, for they were actually incorpo- 
rated into the Soviet Union. 

Mr. Speaker, the victimization of the 
Baltic States is a blot upon the con- 
science of mankind, Our great Ameri- 
can land was founded upon the belief 
that every human being is entitled to the 
blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness. These blessings have been 
denied to the courageous Lithuanian 
people for the past 22 years. Yet 
through their hardships the Lithuanians 
have never lost their indomitable will to 
befree. Their perseverance and strength 
of character inspire us all and bid us 
never forget that the blessings of free- 
dom do not belong to all people. 

On this, Lithuanian Independence 
Day, we salute the outstanding courage 
of our Lithuanian friends and extend 
to them our warmest greetings and best 
wishes. 

Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud and happy to join my colleagues 
in observance of the 48th anniversary 
of Lithuanian independence. 

I strongly believe that eventually the 
courageous Lithuanian people will re- 
gain their independence and once again 
enjoy the fruits and blessings of freedom. 
I know that all Americans share that 
fervent hope. 

Americans of Lithuanian extraction 
are great assets to the United States. 
They are intelligent, industrious, and 
patriotic. They are outstanding. 

I insert in today’s CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a copy of the resolution passed 
at a mass meeting held on February 13, 
1966, when the Lithuanian Council of 
New Jersey observed the 48th anniver- 
sary of Lithuania’s Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

We, Americans of Lithuanian ancestry, 
having called a mass meeting on the 13th 
day of February 1966 at St. George’s Hall, 
180-182 New York Avenue, Newark, N.J., to 
observe the anniversary of Lithuania’s Dec- 
laration of Independence 48 years ago, on 
February 16, 1918, and mindful of the sad 
fact that the homeland of our forefathers is 
still oppressed and suffering under the cruel 
yoke of Soviet Communist enslavement il- 
legally and treacherously imposed by the 
Soviet Union in 1940, unanimously adopted 
the following: 

“Whereas the United Nations and the 
United States have been instrumental in 
freeing many formerly foreign colonial lands 
and bringing them into the community of 
free nations, and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union, a member of 
the United Nations and vociferous in de- 
manding that an end be put to all foreign 
colonialism, in fact and in deed has made the 
Baltic States of Lithuania, Latvia, and Es- 
tonia into modern-day European colonies in 
the Soviet Empire, and 

“Whereas the Soviet Union is striving by 
any and all means to win recognition of its 
illegal seizure and incorporation of the Bal- 
tic States into the Soviet Union: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

“Resolved, That we thank our Govern- 
ment for its Just and firm stand in denounc- 
ing and refusing to recognize the Soviet 
aggression and occupation, and ask the ad- 
ministration to continue, whenever and 
wherever possible, to demand that the So- 
viets end their colonialism, withdraw their 
administration and forces from Lithuania 
and the other two Baltic States and allow 
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them to restore their independence, sover- 
eignty, and self-rule; also be it 
“Resolved, That we urge the administra- 
tion not to ratify the Consular Convention 
under discussion with U.S.S.R. inasmuch as 
this would only serve to increase the num- 
ber of Communist espionage and sabotage 
centers in our country; also be it 
“Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, Presi- 
dent of the United States; to the Secretary 
of State; to the Senators and Congressmen 
from our State, and the press. 
“Done at Newark, N.J., this 13th day of 
February, 1966. 
“LITHUANIAN COUNCIL or NEW 
JERSEY, 
“VALENTINAS MELINIS, 
“Chairman, 
“ALBIN S, TRECIOKAS, 
“Secretary.” 


Mr. ANNUNZIO. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
privilege for me to join with my col- 
leagues in commemoration of an out- 
standing event in the rich history of 
Lithuania. Forty-eight years ago today, 
February 16, 1918, a courageous people 
proclaimed to the world its right to stand 
proudly among free countries. 

The path to independence was a long 
and difficult one, filled with tears, death, 
and anguish. From 1795 to 1915 Russia 
dominated the country in a hold broken 
only when the German Army overran 
Lithuania during the First World War. 
Under pressure from Lithuanians, Ger- 
many in 1917 authorized a congress of 
200 Lithuanian delegates. The con- 
ference, presided over by Dr. Jonas 
Basanavicius, declared Lithuania’s de- 
termination to set up an independent 
state with a democratic and representa- 
tive form of government. The delegates 
to the congress elected 20 of their num- 
ber to a ruling council. 

On February 16, 1918, the council 
signed the Declaration of Independence 
of Lithuania, a glorious event in the 
history of this proud land. Among the 
first duties of the council was the adop- 
tion of a national flag for the new state. 
The new national flag of three horizontal 
bars symbolized the natural beauty of 
the Lithuanian countryside as well as 
the courage of its people. At the top 
shone a bar of deep yellow, symbolic of 
the golden rye fields and agricultural 
wealth of the land, In the middle came 
a rich green stripe, a reminder of the 
abundant forests and natural resources 
of Lithuania. The deep red bar at the 
bottom of the flag symbolized the blood 
shed by Lithuania’s sons in the defense 
of freedom. 

During the period of independence, 
Lithuanians made great strides toward 
development of the economy, culture, 
and educational system. The Second 
World War, however, ended Lithuania’s 
brief period as a sovereign state and 
ushered in an era of Russian rule that 
has lasted until the present day. Thus, 
Mr. Speaker, we see that the Lithuanian 
people have enjoyed few years as free- 
men. Little wonder, then, that Lithu- 
anians have a proverb that says, “There 
is justice in the world but it is blind.” 
In a just world the beautiful land of 
Lithuania would stand in the ranks of 
the free world, and her courageous 
people would enjoy the blessings of lib- 
erty. 
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In recognition of the injustice done to 
Lithuania, I introduced in March of last 
year a resolution—House Concurrent 
Resolution 363—by which the U.S. Con- 
gress would request the President of the 
United States to bring up the question 
of the enslaved Baltic States before the 
United Nations. The United States 
would ask that the world body request 
the Soviets to withdraw all troops, 
agents, colonists, and controls from 
Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia, and to 
return all Baltic exiles from Siberia, 
prisons, and slave-labor camps. When 
the captive nations had been cleared of 
all foreign oppression, the United Na- 
tions would conduct free elections there 
under its supervision. 

Mr. Speaker, nearly a year later we 
gather to commemorate Lithuanian In- 
dependence Day, an event that hap- 
pened 48 long years ago. It is time to 
act. I rise today to urge my colleagues 
to act immediately and decisively upon 
my resolution so that the dreams of free- 
dom will become a reality and truth will 
reign. Today we share with Lithuani- 
ans everywhere the fervent prayer that 
their bravery and strength of character 
will soon be rewarded, that right will 
triumph over injustice, and that Lith- 
uania will be free once more. With this 
hope we join in extending to our Lith- 
uanian friends everywhere our warmest 
good wishes on their independence day. 

Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
join with freedom-loving people every- 
where in commemorating the 48th an- 
niversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. On February 16, 1918, Lithuania 
was able to proclaim its independence 
following more than a century of sub- 
jugation by czarist Russia. Unfor- 
tunately, their freedom was short-lived, 
and after an all-to-brief 22 years of in- 
dependence, the country of Lithuania 
again fell under the yoke of Soviet op- 
pression. 

The Lithuanian people, however, fer- 
vently remember the glorious period 
when they were masters of their own fate 
and able to breathe deep of the fresh air 
of freedom. Although they remain op- 
pressed by the totalitarianism of Soviet 
communism the Lithuanian people are 
silently resolute and determined to re- 
gain their independence no matter how 
difficult or long the struggle may be. 

Having engaged in a similar struggle to 
gain our independence, we have a com- 
mon bond with the Lithuanians and on 
this symbolic occasion we voice our hope 
that this small but valiant country will 
once more be victorious in the battle for 
self-determination and independence. It 
of course, will not be easy, but there have 
been victories against longer odds in the 
pages of history. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
much talk today about the liberalization 
which is supposed to be taking place in 
the East European satellites. It is said 
that Soviet Russia's empire is breaking 
up. What we do not hear about is the 
continuation of the absolute domination 
of certain small Baltic nationalities by 
the Communist movement centered in 
Moscow. We do not often hear men- 
tioned today that there are millions of 
people behind the borders of the Soviet 
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Union itself who are denied the sacred 
right of national self-determination and 
independence. 

Lithuania is one of these unfortunate 
nations. She is currently called a “re- 
public” within the so-called Union of So- 
viet Socialist Republics. This is not so. 
Mr. Speaker, Lithuania has a very long 
and proud history of independence. But, 
fate was unkind to her in putting her be- 
tween powerful and greedy neighbors. 
Hence, she lost her freedom in 1795 to 
the empire of the czars in Moscow. 
Then, when that state came crumbling 
down, she again became independent. 
This was done by a declaration by the 
Lithuanians themselves on February 16, 
1918 that they would from that time on 
again be a sovereign nation. 

This joyous event was meant to mark 
the beginning of a new era of peace and 
prosperity for the long-suffering people. 
Unfortunately, this experiment in mod- 
ern nationhood was unscrupulously 
ended in 1940 when the Soviet Union, in 
disregard for a nonaggressive pact with 
Lithuania, occupied the helpless country. 
After the Second World War, with all 
its horrors for people in that part of 
Europe, the Soviet tyrants returned to 
power. Let us be clear about this. The 
Soviet regime which rules Lithuania is 
a puppet creation of the foreign masters 
in the old seat of the czars and Lenin 
and Stalin. Lithuania is not just a geo- 
graphical expression—it is a nationality 
which deserves only that which all na- 
tions deserve—freedom to make their 
own fates. Thus, Mr. Speaker, the 48th 
anniversary of the great day in 1918 when 
the Lithuanian nation reappeared, inde- 
pendent after years of bondage, should 
make us stop and realize that freedom 
and justice are still missing in many 
lands, not the least of which is Lithuania. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, for 
the Lithuanian people, February 16 
marks the anniversary of a never-to-be- 
forgotten day in their history. On that 
glorious day, in 1918, Lithuania proudly 
proclaimed to the world its right to stand 
as a free and sovereign nation. 

The history of Lithuania is a rich and 
colorful one, filled with tales of the 
heroism and achievements of its people. 
As early as the 13th century Lithuanians 
were etching an independent state upon 
the face of Europe. The excellent state- 
craft of its rulers welded the many prin- 
cipalities into a unified, strong kingdom. 
In 1386 came an important event when 
the Grand Duke Jagiello married the 
Polish Princess Jadwiga, thus forming a 
personal bond between Poland and Lith- 
uania. Two centuries later, by parlia- 
mentary action, the personal union be- 
came a legal one, which lasted until 1795. 

Yet in 1795 came the third partition 
of Poland, bringing Lithuania into Rus- 
sian hands and causing the disappear- 
ance of the little land as a national unit. 
Even though their country had been en- 
gulfed by Russia, the Lithuanian people 
continued to nurture their strong na- 
tional feelings. Studies of Lithuania’s 
history, folklore, and language abounded. 
Rebellions flared against Russian rule. 
The First World War ended Russian 
domination of Lithuania, and for the 
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next 20 years the land relished the bless- 
ings of sovereignty and made magnifi- 
cent strides in the economic, social, and 
political spheres. But the tragedy of the 
Second World War brought Lithuania 
again under hated Soviet rule. 

Mr. Speaker, we Americans under- 
stand with all our hearts how important 
freedom is to a people. Our boys fighting 
in Vietnam today are a visible expression 
of how much we believe in liberty for all 
peoples. On this day, so revered by our 
Lithuanian friends, we extend warmest 
best wishes to Lithuanians everywhere 
and pledge once more our dedication to 
the great ideal of freedom for all. 

Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with the celebration of the 48th 
anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 
Day we are again reminded of the lesson 
of Lithuania—a lesson in perseverance, 
endurance, andindependence. Through- 
out the long history of the Lithuanian 
people we find the preservation of their 
identity despite countless inroads on 
their civilization; we find them enduring 
as an entity despite repeated efforts at 
subjugation on the part of their neigh- 
bors; we find, like an unbroken thread 
through centuries of vicissitudes, a na- 
tional and an individual spirit of 
independence. 

Except for the Basques, there are no 
people in Europe with a record such as 
that of the Lithuanians stretching back 
into antiquity. Mentioned by Tacitus 
as a people already established in their 
separate culture, the Lithuanian people 
appear in the Middle Ages as a nation. 
Early in the 1200’s we find them with a 
government stable enough to withstand 
the bloody wars of the Teutonic Knights 
on the one hand and the invading Rus- 
sian hordes on the other. 

History was to repeat itself many times 
in the struggle of the Lithuanians to 
resist the onslaughts of their enemies 
from east, west, and south. Yet for sev- 
eral centuries Lithuania dominated an 
area greatly extended beyond what is 
now the homeland. Stretching beyond 
its present boundaries well to eastward 
and westward, it also embraced territory 
to the south as far as Kiev which was 
to become Russia. 

Not only was it a politically independ- 
ent nation. Its culture was also separate 
and apart; and a high degree of civili- 
zation flourished in contrast to the unde- 
veloped regions of much of Europe. And 
this was to endure. 

Though politically Lithuania was to 
fall into the hands of its enemies with 
the great partition of 1795, and again, 
and again, culturally it survived all vic- 
timization. Despite the domination. of 
the czars of Russia, all efforts at Russifi- 
cation failed; as they were to fail later 
under Soviet tyranny. The Lithuanian 
culture endured. The Lithuanian people 
endured as one. Their independence of 
mind and of spirit was inviolable. 

When Lithuania emerged again as a 
nation, on the day in February 1918 
which today we celebrate, it was fully 
equipped to become an independent, 
democratic republic. That emergence 
was, in fact, but a return. 

It is not strange, therefore, that Lith- 
uanians the world over look upon that 
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day not only as the glory of things past, 
but as a portent of the future. We in 
America hail that Lithuanian persever- 
ance, endurance, and, above all, that un- 
failing spirit of independence. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, as the 
distinguished chairman of the commit- 
tee, my esteemed colleague from Penn- 
sylvania has said, the anniversary of 
Lithuanian Independence Day is a time 
for pride, sorrow, and renewed hope. 

When the Soviet Union occupied 
Lithuania following its ultimatum of 
June 16, 1940, Lithuania was an inde- 
pendent republic. There was no justi- 
fiable reason for such action. Clearly 
it was a case of might, not right. The 
secret protocol of the Soviet-German 
frontier treaty of September 28, 1939, 
which assigned the greater part of Lith- 
uania to the Soviet sphere of influence, 
was a manifestation of the century-old 
forces of might against which Lithuania 
had to struggle over and over again. 
Not in combination but always as rival 
forces the Russians and the Germans 
had, in the course of hundreds of years, 
first one and then the other, made re- 
peated efforts to bring Lithuania under 
their more powerful tutelage. 

That Russia under the czars had suc- 
ceeded for a period of nearly a century 
and a quarter—from 1795 until 1917— 
was an argument for resumed Russian 
domination by the Soviets in 1940. It 
was, however, an argument that could 
be countered by the fact that the inde- 
pendent republic of Lithuania which the 
Soviets annexed by aggression was no 
fledgling state with a life history only 
of the period between World Wars I and 
II. 

That period of its history from its 
independence day in February 1918 until 
its deplored engulfment by the Soviet 
Union in 1940 was but a relatively brief 
period in its life as an independent state. 
For hundreds of years before the Russian 
takeover in 1795, Lithuania had flour- 
ished either as a nation coequal with 
Poland in an arranged partnership or as 
a completely independent country un- 
rivaled in eastern Europe in its advanced 
culture and political development. 
When, therefore, it emerged from the 
havoc of the Russian revolution of 1917, 
as a free and politically independent 
state, it was not a new country wavering 
in infancy. Nor was there any doubt 
about its taking its place among the 
countries of the world, firmly established 
on the international scene as an autono- 
mous republic. Nor was there during the 
decades of its independence between 
World Wars I and II any reason for al- 
teration of this independent status. 

When, therefore, the Soviet Union and 
Germany, with their large armies poised 
on the very doorstep of Lithuania, in 
their mighty greed for territory, bar- 
gained between themselves for the body 
of this small neighbor, they did not 
reckon with its soul. When Germany 
agreed to Russian domination of Lith- 
uania, Lithuanians at home resisted. 
Lithuanians abroad protested. To what 
avail against such odds? 

Internationally their protests were 
heeded. In spite of the sore need of ac- 
cord between the “big three” of the 
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Allies in World War II for the war effort, 
the United States and, for a long time, 
Britain also, refused to recognize the 
seizure by the Soviet Union of the Baltic 
States. 

In an account of that turbulent pe- 
riod published by the Royal Institute of 
International Affairs in London, the 
comment is made: 

The events which accompanied that in- 
corporation were the source of the difference 
in attitude between America and the 
U.S.S.R. in regard to the Baltic States, and 
the breadth of the gulf became steadily more 
apparent. 


The official attitude of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment was expressed by Under Secre- 
tary of State Sumner Welles, on July 23, 
1940, when he firmly declared the op- 
position of the American people to the 
illegal occupation of the territory of 
these republics. He said: 

The people of the United States are op- 
posed to predatory activities whether they 
are carried on by the use of force or by the 
threat of force. 


Not only did the Soviet Union by its 
illegal seizure of Lithuania violate the 
principle of international law of respect 
for the sovereignty of one state by an- 
other, it deliberately violated its own 
treaty with Lithuania. As the honor- 
able Member from Pennsylvania has 
pointed out, in the treaty of peace which 
the U.S.S.R. signed with Lithuania on 
July 12, 1920, the Soviet Union not only 
recognized “without any reserve the 
sovereignty and independence of the 
state of Lithuania,” it also in its own 
words “voluntarily and forever” re- 
nounced all sovereign rights possessed by 
Russia over the Lithuanian people and 
territory. 

Within a short 20 years the Soviets 
were to abandon this treaty as though 
it had never been written. What more 
flagrant violation of law could be found 
than their illegal occupation of Lith- 
uania? 

We in the United States continue to 
deplore such acts. They do violence to 
any concept of the international order, 
besides the infinite havoc that they 
wreck upon generations of Lithuanian 
people. 

With my fellow Members of this House 
I bemoan the fate of the sovereign state 
of Lithuania, at the same time applaud- 
ing the Lithuanian people in their stead- 
Hint faith in freedom wherever they may 

e. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
honored to take part in this special com- 
memoration of Lithuanian Independence 
Day. Certainly, there is a special mes- 
sage of national pride which is reflected 
in this occasion. In my tribute to 
Lithuania and her brave sons and daugh- 
ters, I want to call my colleagues’ atten- 
tion to the fine Lithuanian community 
we have in the Rochester, N.Y., area 
which I am privileged to represent in 
Congress. The spirit which character- 
izes these people is exemplified in the 
method by which they will observe the 
48th anniversary of their nation’s in- 
dependence: On Sunday, February 20, 
the Lithuanians in the Rochester area 
will participate in a rally to pay tribute 
to the valor of their people. Dr. Backis 
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from the Lithuanian Legation in Wash- 
ington, who is honored and respected 
and holds a love of liberty representative 
of that which burns in the hearts and 
souls of all Lithuanian people, will ad- 
dress the rally. It will be a great privi- 
lege for me to attend this celebration. 

My interest and respect for the Lithu- 
anian people in my district and the world 
occasioned my introduction of House 
Concurrent Resolution 290, to put the 
U.S. Congress on record as requesting 
the President to take the Baltic States 
question to the United Nations. This 
horrible enslavement of millions of free 
people should be called up for U.N. con- 
sideration and the Russian treachery ex- 
posed and punished. I think this is just 
as important as our taking the Vietnam 
question to the U.N. 

There is no goal of mine in Congress 
that stands higher than the adoption of 
House Concurrent Resolution 290. The 
reasons for this measure certainly are 
apparent to all of us familiar with the 
Baltic States genocide, but for the bene- 
fit of others, I would like to briefly trace 
the background of this Russian capture 
and relate these tragic events to the 
celebration of independence day which 
we are observing: 

In the valiant history of the Lithua- 
nian people, February 16 shines forth 
as the beginning of a glorious period of 
independence. For on that day, in 1918, 
Lithuania broke the iron yoke of foreign 
oppression and became at last a free and 
independent nation. 

As we Americans know so well, na- 
tional independence is a precious posses- 
sion, and in the case of Lithuania the 
price of freedom was high and the prize 
hard won. The two centuries of Rus- 
sian domination, which had begun in 
1795, ended when German Armies over- 
ran the beautiful land of Lithuania in 
1915. In 1917, however, under pressure 
from the Lithuanians, Germany was 
forced to authorize the gathering of a 
congress of 200 Lithuanian delegates. 
The conference declared Lithuania’s de- 
termination to reconstitute an inde- 
pendent state with a democratic and 
representative government. A 20-mem- 
ber council was elected. 

On February 16, 1918, the council 
signed the declaration of independence 
of Lithuania, basing their courageous 
action on the belief of President Wood- 
row Wilson that every nation has a reo- 
ognized right” of self-determination. 
This declaration thus broke forever the 
pact of 1569, which had tied Lithuania 
to Poland, and the annexation by Russia 
in 1795. For the proud new nation the 
council adopted the state coat of arms, 
the national flag, the state banner, and 
ratified the use of the generally accepted 
national anthem. 

For the coat of arms and the national 
banner, Lithuanians harked back to a 
glorious era of their past—the late Mid- 
dle Ages, a time when Lithuanians had, 
as one scholar has written, “blessed their 
subjects with more human freedoms 
than in the neighboring countries.” For 
the coat of arms they chose the ancient 
symbol of Lithuania, the white mounted 
knight racing westward with an up- 
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raised sword and bearing a shield with a 
cross of two bars. The state banner, too, 
depicted the noble white knight. The 
new national flag symbolized the natural 
beauty of Lithuania as well as the spirit- 
ual beauty of its people. For the na- 
tional anthem the council officially 
adopted the stirring and powerful Lith- 
uania, our Fatherland.” 

From February 16 until the beginning 
of World War II Lithuania enjoyed in- 
dependence. Yet the descent of the Sec- 
ond World War heralded the end of Lith- 
uanian freedom. As the world emerged 
from the conflict, Lithuania stood 
chained once more to the Soviet Union. 
The brave cry of self-determination 
seemed only a 20-year-old echo. Op- 
pression had supplanted freedom. Lith- 
uania stood trapped by tyranny which 
has lasted until the present day. 

On this solemn occasion we join with 
the 3 million Lithuanians behind the 
Iron Curtain and with the 1 million 
Americans of Lithuanian descent in this 
country in the fervent hope that Lith- 
uania soon will be able to take its right- 
ful place among the free nations of the 
earth. We salute our Lithuanian friends 
on their independence day and send them 
our warmest greetings and I, in turn, 
salute the Lithuanian-Americans in the 
36th Congressional District of New York 
and pledge to continue my efforts for a 
free Lithuania, which can once again 
take its place among the free countries 
of the world. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
once again I wish to join with my col- 
leagues in the Congress in paying tribute 
to the gallant people of Lithuania, who 
today are observing another anniversary 
of Lithuanian Independence Day. Forty- 
eight years ago, on February 16, these 
courageous people won their independ- 
ence and for 22 years enjoyed a happy, 
free, and democratic way of life. 

Independence day should be a joyous 
occasion in any nation, and I am sure 
it was for the Lithuanians until that 
fateful day of June 15, 1940, when this 
small but proud country was forced be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This year the 
anniversary is another of sadness, but it 
also still remains one of hope. As long 
as freedom exists anywhere in the world, 
and as long as we in the free world con- 
tinue to give them encouragement to per- 
severe, I am confident that the dedicated 
people of Lithuania will not abandon 
their dream of liberation. 

Last year I sponsored House Concur- 
rent Resolution 293, urging that the 
United States exert every effort through 
the United Nations to win the right of 
self-determination for the captive na- 
tions of Lithuania, Estonia, and Latvia. 
This goal is no less urgent in 1966. On 
behalf of the people of my district, many 
of whom are of Lithuanian ancestry, I 
wish to salute the good people of Lithu- 
ania and to express the hope that soon, 
February 16 will once more be truly a 
day of independence for them and for all 
captive nations of the Baltic. 

Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I want to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Froop] for his foresight in reserving time 
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for the observation of the 48th anniver- 
sary of Lithuania’s Independence Day. 

This valiant country has had a glori- 
ous but tragic history, even marked by 
the sad and solemn occasion of the 25th 
anniversary of the loss of freedom, by 
aggression and forceful occupation by 
Soviet Russia. 

The history of Lithuania can be di- 
vided into five divisions, namely; first, 
as a Grand Duchy 1225 to 1572; second, 
union of the Kingdom of Poland and the 
Grand Duchy of Lithuania under one 
sovereign from 1572 to 1795 when Poland 
and Lithuania were partitioned by Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Germany, and Russia; 
third, occupied by Germany and Russia 
from 1795 to 1915; fourth, as a republic 
from 1918 to 1940; and fifth, from 1940 
to date as an integral part of the Soviet 
Union, 

I would like to point out that the 
United States emphatically and openly 
denounced the Soviet takeover of Lithua- 
nia, and on July 23, 1940, Acting Sec- 
retary of State Sumner Welles issued a 
statement in behalf of the U.S. Govern- 
ment condemning the deliberate sup- 
pression of the Baltic States independ- 
ence. The United States and other free 
nations of the West have always refused 
to recognize the Soviet regime in the 
Baltic, and have continued diplomatic 
relations with the legal representatives 
of the Baltic countries; thus the Lithua- 
nian diplomatic and consular officers 
continue to function in many countries 
of Europe and North and South America, 
and are supported by the income from 
funds located in the West from prewar 
days. Every U.S. administration since 
the occupation has explicitly and em- 
phatically restated the policy of non- 
recognition of the puppet regimes and 
has continued to support the just aspira- 
tions of the Lithuanian people for free- 
dom and independence. 

This pledge made by the U.S. Govern- 
ment is one that is not violated. We 
stand by this pledge just as we stand by 
the pledges made to other small nations 
throughout the world. Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, mentioned only last week in 
Atlanta, Ga., that our pledge was given 
to the Vietnamese people, and that we 
gave them our word that we would help 
them maintain a free and democratic 
form of government. 

I want to commend the Lithuanian 
American Council’s policy of nonaline- 
ment with communism, and to also com- 
mend past president Mr. Leonard Simu- 
tis for his leadership in the council’s 
endeavor. 

I extend to my very dear friend the 
new president of the council, Mr. An- 
thony Rudis, success in his leadership of 
the Lithuanian American Council. 

Mr. SCHISLER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 16, 1918, the nation of Lithuania 
declared its independence after a long 
period of Russian domination followed by 
German occupation. The people of this 
valiant nation were destined to enjoy 
their independence for only 22 short 
years. In 1940 Lithuania was forced to 
succumb to Communist control. Once 
again, the ruthless and vicious methods 
of suppression so characteristic of Com- 
munist activity were revealed. 
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Today it falls to us to commemorate 
the 48th anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence for all the freedom-loving peo- 
ple silenced by Communist rule in Lith- 
uania. I am privileged to join my 
colleagues today in observance of this 
occasion. 

Lithuania’s accomplishments during 
her 22 short years of freedom, are ade- 
quate testimony to what can be wrought 
in-an atmosphere of independence; 1918 
to 1940 was a period of outstanding ac- 
complishment for Lithuania. In the field 
of education, the number of her primary 
schools nearly quadrupled; over 100 sec- 
ondary schools were built; over 4,000 ad- 
vanced students enrolled in the univer- 
sity. Great emphasis was placed on 
improvements in the field of agriculture; 
a land reform program was instituted; 
nearly everyone with any ambition 
owned his own farm if he wished by the 
end of the period of independence. In- 
dustry and commerce soared. Great 
progress was made in the field of social 
legislation; the period saw a labor control 
law established, the introduction of an 
8-hour day and other social measures. 
Culture, too, flourished. Great achieve- 
ments were made in literature, opera, and 
music. This was a good time for our 
Lithuanian friends. 

Since 1940, news from the Lithuanian 
state has been sparse. The borders of 
Lithuania, as well as Latvia and Estonia, 
her sister Baltic States, have been shut 
against the outside world and each other. 
Those who have escaped report a lack of 
freedom and the imposition of the same 
detestable Communist methods existing 
throughout the Communist world. 

America has benefited as a result of 
Lithuanian immigration to the United 
States since as far back as 1688 when it 
is recorded that they landed at New Am- 
sterdam. Following her subjection to 
Soviet rule in the 1940’s many more Lith- 
uanians entered our country. It is esti- 
mated that there are now approximately 
1 million Americans of Lithuanian de- 
scent. 

Western civilization is certainly the 
richer for Lithuania. Our own country 
is richer for having received this truly 
gifted and hard-working people. Cer- 
tainly my own State of Illinois is grate- 
ful for the rich and meaningful contribu- 
tions we have received as a result of our 
citizens of Lithuanian descent. 

The United States recognized the in- 
dependent Lithuanian Government in 
1922, and it has never recognized the na- 
tion’s incorporation into the Soviet 
Union. The ruthless and vicious means 
by which Lithuania was incorporated in- 
to the Soviet Union are an outrage. The 
aggression and tyranny of which 
Lithuania has been a victim is the direct 
opposite of the freedom for which we in 
the United States stand. 

It is well for us to remind ourselves of 
the hundreds of millions of people en- 
slaved behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains on this occasion, as so many of us 
were reminded last July in commemorat- 
ing Captive Nations Week. It is well 
known, Mr. Speaker, that the great 
majority of these enslaved millions still 
yearn for the return of their freedom. 
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This day must serve, as did Captive 
Nations Week last summer, as a 
reminder to all Americans that love of 
freedom and desire for liberty still burn 
in the hearts of those enslaved by com- 
munism around the world. It is fitting 
that we rededicate ourselves today to the 
support of the people of Lithuania and 
the other captive nations, in their quest 
for the human rights and dignity of 
which they have been so mercilessly 
deprived. Mr. Speaker, at this time, I 
would like to repeat the words I spoke 
last summer renewing the pledge of our 
Government to work toward and for the 
liberation of these brave people, and by 
so doing, to obtain a meaningful and 
lasting peace. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
once again the time has come when we 
take time out from our legislative and 
other domestic affairs to pay tribute to 
the independence anniversary of a long- 
suffering yet proud people, the Lithua- 
nians. It is fitting that various national 
groups in this country have sponsored 
programs and activities to commemorate 
the brave stand taken by Lithuanian pa- 
triots on February 16, 1918, when, against 
overwhelming odds, they proclaimed 
their homeland a sovereign nation. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II, 
the Russians successfully masked their 
true feelings of greed and jealousy 
against the new country through numer- 
ous nonaggression and mutual assistance 
pacts. 

But in October 1939 the facade was 
thrown off as the Communists forced 
Lithuania to accept a new mutual assist- 
ance agreement that in reality amounted 
to Russian occupation. On June 15, 
1940, Russia presented an ultimatum de- 
manding immediate formation of a 
friendly government. Obviously this 
meant a government amenable to 
Moscow. 

Following a Russian-sponsored elec- 
tion of July 14-15, the Government of 
Lithuania unanimously requested incor- 
poration into the Soviet Union. The 
Soviets wasted little time in approving 
the request, and on August 5, 1940, Lithu- 
ania became a corporate member of the 
Soviet Union. 

A clearer example of interference into 
domestic affairs of another state and ag- 
gression is difficult to find. 

Communist occupation of Lithuania 
brought much hardship and suffering 
upon the people, and it is estimated that 
more than 45,000 Lithuanians lost their 
lives or were deported between June 15 
and the time when Russian troops fied 
the onslaught of German forces in Lithu- 
ania around June 21. 

By the end of 1944 Russian troops were 
once again in control of the country after 
having driven the Nazi forces out. The 
brutal and arrogant oppression by the 
Communists has continued unabated 
Since 1944. This means that for at least 
22 consecutive years Lithuanian citizens 
have had to endure hardships and depri- 
vation that have been doubly difficult as 
a result of Russian occupation. By virtue 
of the rigged election of 1940 and the 
ever present threat of its military might 
and Lithuanian Communists, Russia has 
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been able to maintain its illegal and im- 
moral occupation of Lithuania. 

It is a certainty that although Lithu- 
anian patriots have been obliged to 
endure Soviet occupation and incorpora- 
tion, they do not accept it as being per- 
petual. Their pride in the sacrifices of 
previous generations has sustained them 
and will continue to do so in the hope of 
one day seeing their country free once 
again. 

As we observe the 48th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s independence declaration, let 
each rededicate himself to the high prin- 
ciples and ideals to which the Lithuanian 
patriots of 1918 so unselfishly dedicated 
themselves. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Speaker, Feb- 
ruary 16 marks the 48th anniversary of 
Lithuania’s declaration of independence. 
Although Lithuania was conquered by 
brutal Soviet tyranny in 1940, the spirit 
of 1918 lives on in the hearts of the 
Lithuanian people. 

To illustrate the plight of Lithuania 
today, I should like to discuss the status 
of religion in Lithuania. In 1937, 80.5 
percent of the population was Roman 
Catholic, 9.5 percent was Lutheran, 7.3 
percent was Jewish, and 2.5 percent was 
Greek Orthodox. The concordat of 1927 
defined Lithuania’s relationship with 
the Holy See. Religion was an impor- 
tant aspect of life in Lithuania. 

In contrast, under Communist domi- 
nation Lithuanians have suffered from 
repeated religious persecution. In fact, 
religious persecution has been a key 
tactic of the Soviets in their unsuccess- 
ful struggle to erase the Lithuanian na- 
tional identity. The 1962 meeting of the 
all-Union Communist Party Central 
Committee was devoted to finding new 
ways of doing away with the “survivals 
of the past.” As a result of that meet- 
ing, special efforts are being made in all 
of the Baltic States to use cultural, 
social, and economic pressures to 
weaken religion. Although Catholicism 
is the principal religion in Lithuania, 
other religions have also been marked 
for extinction. In the words of one wit- 
ness who appeared before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs last year: 

The churches in the Baltic States have 
entered a period of great danger for their 
very existence. Communism may never suc- 
ceed in extinguishing religious feelings in 
the minds and hearts of the people. Yet, 
by the use of terror and violence, commu- 
nism may well achieve its aim of eliminating 
the church organizations, the outward em- 
bodiments of religion. Indeed, communism 
has come dangerously close to that dark 
hour when the high steeples of churches, if 
permitted to stand at all, will be merely 
strange monuments of bygone days in the 
Baltic States. 


Mr. Speaker, we cannot now afford to 
forget, even for a moment, our dedica- 
tion to the cause of Lithuanian freedom. 
The witness that I have just cited may 
sound like a prophet of doom. But 
where human liberty is at stake, in the 
political as well as the religious area, we 
must listen to those who speak frankly. 
We must become inspired by a hope for 
freedom which has never been lost by 
the Lithuanian people. 

Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the 48th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence, 
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first achieved on February 16, 1918, is a 
recurring reminder of man’s inhumanity 
to man and a disquieting monument to 
the failure of the free nations of the 
world to come to the rescue of the en- 
slaved Baltic peoples. 

Today the United States is undertak- 
ing to discharge an agonizing commit- 
ment in southeast Asia without any 
clear-cut mandate from our people as to 
the extent to which we should go to lib- 
erate a newly found republic that was 
lost in the mists of Indochina long after 
Lithuania had reached statehood. Here 
are a Christian people—the Lithua- 
nians—and their compatriots among us 
attest to their stanch commitment to our 
way of life. Here are a people who have 
known freedom and stability, and that 
experience has only served to compound 
the distress of their current enslavement. 

Incumbent upon us, as we review our 
responsibilities on the world scene, is 
acceptance of the fact that we do have 
an obligation to the Lithuanian people. 
Let us then in pledging them our con- 
tinuing help make very sure that the as- 
sistance we render is material as well as 
spiritual and at the same time assure 
them that we shall work unceasingly to 
remove the shackles of their aggressors. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, today the people of Lithuanian 
descent proudly commemorate the 48th 
anniversary of the independence of Lith- 
uania. It is with great pleasure that I 
join my colleagues here in the US. 
House of Representatives in extending 
greetings and warm best wishes to all 
persons of Lithuanian descent, not only 
to those living here in the United States 
but also to all Lithuanians everywhere 
who have not given up their fondest 
hope; namely, that one day Lithuania 
will rid itself of the yoke of Soviet colo- 
nial imperialism and join the other na- 
tions in the free world. 

It is our task who live in freedom, to 
nurture that spark of hope that contin- 
ues to burn in the bosoms of the op- 
pressed and to give them encouragement 
so that time will not destroy these val- 
iant peoples’ determination and longing 
to win once more for themselves the 
right of self-determination. 

As I speak to you today, the cancer 
which has attacked the world continues 
to inflict its slavery upon the unwilling 
in Europe and southeast Asia. 

We have but to look at the Baltic 
States to realize all too well the ugly 
realities of Russian imperial colonialism 
which lie behind the facade of the Soviet 
Union’s so-called peaceful coexistence 
pronouncements. 

To put an end to such aggression and 
bring about the return to freedom for 
those subjugated peoples must be a con- 
tinuing part of our foreign policy goals. 

The fond aspirations for freedom that 
Lithuanians have are shared by millions 
of Americans. We can continue to give 
them hope, purpose and a sense of direc- 
tion through our actions such as those 
we engage in today in commemorating 
this event. We must let them know that 
we have not forgotten them and that we 
share their fondest wish. 
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Indeed, I am pleased to join with my 
colleagues today in recognizing the im- 
portant role Lithuanians have played in 
shaping civilization and expressing the 
hope that they will make further im- 
portant contributions to a free society 
once they have been freed from the 
shackles of Communist oppression. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
16th of February marks the 48th anni- 
versary of the achievement of Lithuanian 
independence. Unfortunately, it is not 
a happy occasion. After having suffered 
as a vassalage of imperial Russia since 
1795, the independence achieved by the 
Lithuanians in 1918 lasted only two 
decades before it was swallowed up by 
the Communists. 

Stalin had already met with the Nazi 
foreign minister, Ribbentrop, in late 
August of 1939 to sign a cynical pact for 
aggression that would seal the fate of the 
small Baltic nations, including Lithuania. 
Originally, the fate of Lithuania would 
lie in the hands of the Nazis, but then 
Stalin changed his mind. By September 
he had decided that he was willing to give 
up a larger slice of Poland in order to 
bring Lithuania into the Russian sphere 
of influence. Hitler’s agreement was se- 
cured and by the middle of October 1939, 
Lithuania was forced into signing a mu- 
tual assistance treaty with the Soviet 
Union which would prepare the way for 
occupation by the Red army next spring. 
Lithuanian independence officially came 
to an end on August 3, 1940, when she 
was incorporated into the Soviet Union 
as a republic of the U.S.S.R. 

Since that day Lithuanians have 
suffered a great deal. The Soviet Union 
has spared no effort to destroy the na- 
tional consciousness of the Lithuanian 
people. Every aspect of the Lithuanian 
national culture, from its language and 
religion to its national songs and litera- 
ture, has been subjected to brutal op- 
pression and an intensive campaign of 
sovietization. 

Needless to say, the United States does 
not recognize the fruits of Stalin’s pact 
with Hitler. I am also happy to add, on 
this 48th anniversary of Lithuanian in- 
dependence, that neither do the Lithu- 
anian people. Despite the concerted 
efforts of a quarter of a century of Soviet 
rule, their national unity and the spirit 
of independence has not died. It is an 
honor for me to take this moment to ex- 
press my admiration of the spirit of the 
Lithuanian people and renew my support 
of their just cause. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
many nations of the world celebrate an- 
nually a day which commemorates the 
anniversary of their independence. Be- 
ing dedicated to the principle of sover- 
eign independence for all peoples 
throughout the world, we in the United 
States frequently send our felicitations to 
these nations on their day of glory. But, 
what are we to do if a nation is not now 
free and independent? When can we 
say to a people who are forbidden by an 
alien dictatorship to celebrate that which 
the dictatorship has taken from them? 

Lithuania presents us with a case in 
which we can answer these questions. 
Today this small nation of about 3 mil- 
lion people is under the rule of the pup- 
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pets of the Soviet Communists in Mos- 
cow. It is an unwilling part of the So- 
viet empire. Moreover, it is a terrible 
fact of history that this is not a new con- 
dition for the proud Lithuanian people. 

The country of Lithuania was incor- 
porated into the empire of the czars in 
the last partition of Poland near the end 
of the 18th century. From that time 
until the First World War, Lithuania was 
apart of theempire. Then, on February 
16, 1918, Lithuania proclaimed herself 
independent. For more than two dec- 
ades she was able to show that she could 
be a peaceful, successful nation in the 
modern world. 

The record is an encouraging one. 
She joined the League of Nations and at- 
tempted to fulfill her obligations to the 
charter. She instituted notable do- 
mestic reforms, especially in distribut- 
ing the land to the mass of her people 
who became independent small farm- 
ers. This promising beginning was 
ended by the power plays of Hitler’s Ger- 
many and Stalin’s Soviet Union. They 
agreed to the conquest of the lands be- 
tween them, with the Soviet Union being 
free, in 1940, to occupy Lithuania and 
then incorporate it into the Soviet Union. 
This was done in violation of a nonag- 
gressive pact between the two countries. 

The story goes from bad to worse as 
the Second World War saw the Germans 
and Russians fight across the small Bal- 
tic States. After the Red army re- 
turned and installed a Communist re- 
gime the Lithuanians were the victims of 
large-scale deportation and executions. 
Today many people in the country are 
immigrants from other parts of the So- 
viet state who have taken the place of 
native Lithuanians who have disap- 
peared from their homeland. 

But despite this terrible history we 
can be certain that the desire for an in- 
dependent national identity has not died 
in the hearts of the Lithuanians. It is 
therefore fitting that we should congrat- 
ulate the Lithuanian people on the 48th 
anniversary of their declaration of inde- 
pendence, knowing full well that the 
people of that nation are encouraged by 
and silently echo our wishes for their 
eventual national freedom. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, in ob- 
serving this 48th anniversary of Lithu- 
ania’s independence day, we are con- 
tinuing to underscore our belief in the 
right of every human being to be free. 

All over the free world this week, free- 
men will gather to observe this occasion 
and to express their sympathy with those 
brave people of the Baltic States who 
struggle against their Communist re- 
gimes. 

Many words will be said, written, and 
read about the terrors of Communist 
control and the indignities suffered by 
subjugated nations. Each speaker, au- 
thor, and reader will yearn to offer hope 
and relief to those who are so enslaved 
and so subjugated. 

I would call your attention to words 
spoken by our Secretary of State, Dean 
Rusk, which may be repeated as the aim 
and objective of every American to whom 
freedom is a right to be shared with his 
fellow man. To our friends and rela- 
tives in Lithuania we repeat, as a pledge 
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and as a sacrament, the words spoken 
at Madison, Wis., on March 6, 1964: 

We are working to attain: 

A world free of aggression—aggression by 
whatever means; 

A world of independent nations, each with 
the institutions of its own choice by cooper- 
ating with one another to their mutual ad- 
vantage; 

A world of economic and social advance 
for all peoples; 

A world which provides sure and equitable 
means for the peaceful settlement of dis- 
putes and which moves steadily toward a rule 
of law; 

A world in which the powers of the state 
over the individual are limited by law and 
custom, in which the personal freedoms es- 
sential to the dignity of man are secure; 

A world free of hate and discrimination 
based on race, or nationality, or color, or 
economic or social status, or religious be- 
liefs; and a world of equal rights and equal 
opportunities for the entire human race. 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, in the great 
confrontation between the big powers of 
East and West, the world tends to forget 
the many small entities of peoples, of 
languages, and of cultures which have 
ceased to have their rightful place on the 
world scene. 

A victim in 1940 of Soviet Communist 
disregard for the national integrity and 
inviolability of other states, Lithuania 
lost its freedom under the boots of the 
Red army. Though it has remained 
under the oppressive Russian yoke, the 
proud people of Lithuania have not given 
up hope that someday their independ- 
ence shall be restored. 

Today we commemorate the 48th an- 
niversary of Lithuania’s Independence 
Day. It is an occasion to pause and re- 
fiect on the brutal facts of past Soviet 
acts of wanton aggression. It is a mo- 
ment in which we can give our thoughts 
to the hopes of these brave people. It is 
a moment to remind us, once again, as 
forcefully as ever before, that the Iron 
Curtain is quite real indeed. While we 
have tended to mellow as rapport be- 
comes increasingly easier with the Rus- 
sian satellites, we should be jolted back 
into reality when we pause to realize that 
whole nations, such as Lithuania, remain 
enslaved and thus deprived of their 
rightful self-determination. Let us not 
be distracted by the overt Asian crisis 
nor by the Soviet apparent concession to 
compromise—distracted to where we be- 
come prone to forget the whole picture, 
the true state of the captivity of nations 
such as Lithuania. 

Here we speak of a cultural enclave— 
in every respect a well-integrated people 
whose history and traditions span cen- 
turies of development. We are not 
speaking of a nation born of the con- 
venience of treaties nor of a disputed 
former province linked in the past to 
Mother Russia by ties other than politi- 
cal. No, here we speak of the nation 
of Lithuania formed by the volition of 
the people and having existed as a sov- 
ereign state among the world’s family 
of nations. 

Officially, the United States has re- 
fused to recognize the Soviet extirpation 
of Lithuania and its corporation into the 
Soviet Union. This inflexible stand is 
the only course for us to pursue. And it 
holds out to those held in bondage the 
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precious belief in hope—hope of eventual 
freedom. It makes its eventual attain- 
ment a reality and not a myth. This is 
exactly contrary to what the Commu- 
nists would want the brave Lithuanian 
people to believe. For once the Commu- 
nists convince them that hope is a myth, 
then the process of total extinction can 
be fulfilled. 

We are proud to say that not only 
here among those of Lithuanian origin 
or descent but among those held captive 
in their own land have the ideals of 
liberty and the craving for independence 
been diminished. Rather, they have 
courageously kept them alive, nurtured 
by the inner spirit of the Lithuanian 
people. 

While we commemorate today with 
reminders in words, let us renew our 
pledge of faith in the ultimate freedom 
of Lithuania and, above all, in our de- 
termination that we shall continue to 
seek ways in which we can translate our 
convictions into action to hasten that 
moment for which the Lithuanian people 
have waited so long and for which they 
have endured so much. May it be re- 
corded that we know this independence 
day shall, eventually, be celebrated prop- 
erly in the atmosphere of Lithuania as a 
full and sovereign partner of the other 
free nations on our globe. 

Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, I am 
glad once again to have the opportunity 
to join with my colleagues in marking 
the anniversary of Lithuanian inde- 
pendence. 

It is disturbing to realize that another 
full year has passed during which the 
cruel tyranny of the Soviet Government 
has denied to these courageous people 
the freedom which they had restored to 
them in 1918, only to lose it 22 years 
later. It is hard to accept the fact that 
some of the relatives of our American- 
Lithuanian friends have already passed 
on from this turbulent world never to 
have the opportunity to enjoy life once 
again in a free society. Yet this fact 
makes even more impressive the further 
fact that neither the people of Lith- 
uania nor those Americans of Lithuanian 
descent have lost their hope during all 
these years. They still hold fast to their 
determination that Lithuania shall again 
be free. 

This determination should inspire all 
Americans, regardless of our ancestry, to 
dedicate themselves to the goal that this 
new generation of Lithuanians who have 
never yet had the chance to live and grow 
in an independent nation should not per- 
ish from this earth having existed here 
only as slaves of Russian masters. 

It is evidence of man’s resiliency that 
the people of Lithuania have not per- 
mitted the spark of their freedom to be 
extinguished. If we here in Congress 
can help in any small way to keep that 
spark alive, it may well become the 
greatest contribution to which any of us 
will ever make as Members of this body. 

But we must not be content merely to 
voice our concern or merely to recognize 
the unparalleled injustice which still 
exists. It would be inconsistent indeed 
for us to call upon our young men to 
risk their lives in the cause of freedom 
and national self-determination on the 
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battlefields of Vietnam and at the same 
time not also realize that the very same 
condition which we seek to prevent in 
Vietnam has existed for the past 26 years 
now in the country of Lithuania. 

I believe we must take action, Mr. 
Speaker, and that is why I have intro- 
duced legislation urging the President to 
bring the Baltic States question before 
the United Nations, legislation which 
passed this House last year. I have also 
introduced legislation calling for the 
establishment of a Committee on the 
Captive Nations here in Congress. These 
are steps I firmly believe should be taken 
without any further delay. 

We must not resist Communist aggres- 
sion only in Vietnam. We must also 
continue our efforts to restore independ- 
ence to captive nations like Lithuania. 

Perhaps if those critics of our efforts in 
Vietnam could see what is happening in 
Lithuania today or could have experi- 
enced life in Lithuania during the past 
26 years of Soviet domination they might 
realize what our Vietnam policy is all 
about. 

Neither the people of the nation of 
Lithuania nor their relatives here in the 
United States are fooled by so-called 
“wars of national liberation.” After all, 
they lost their freedom by a “mutual 
assistance” pact imposed on them in 1939. 
Lithuanians realize that slogans like 
these are only disguises for Communist 
aggression and expansion. 

We in the United States have not and 
must not recognize such Communist 
actions as being legal or moral. We can- 
not in good faith enjoy our own freedom 
and not also recognize the rights of 
others to obtain or retain their own. 

It is to the everlasting credit of Lith- 
uanian-American organizations of the 
United States that they have kept intact 
the bonds of common devotion to liberty 
and independence which exists between 
our two nations. These bonds will not 
be broken by Communist deceptions or 
by the frustration of years of the denial 
of freedom to our Lithuanian friends. 
To the contrary this denial will 
strenghen the determination of our two 
peoples that one day every man will be 
the master of his own destiny and every 
government will be the servant of its own 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to congratulate 
my good friend the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. FLoop! for also tak- 
ing time again so that all Members of 
the House might once more voice our 
continued concern and admiration for 
the Lithuanian people. I am glad to 
join with him in paying a justly deserved 
tribute to the people of Lithuania and to 
all Americans of Lithuanian descent. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, we are 
again commemorating the day in which 
the people of Lithuania launched inde- 
pendence by proclaiming freedom and 
self-government. Today is the 48th an- 
niversary of that occasion. For centur- 
ies past, Lithuania has at different inter- 
vals enjoyed liberty and self-government. 
This nation has been unfortunate by rea- 
son of its geographical location and close 
proximity to powerful neighbor nations 
who at various times in history subjected 
Lithuania to aggression and enslavement. 
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For over 120 years during Lithuania’s 
existence, it has been under the tyranni- 
cal yoke of Russian tyranny. The spirit 
of freedom and self-government for Lith- 
uania has at no time during its long his- 
tory disappeared from the minds and 
hearts of its people. During the century 
and one-quarter of Russian tyranny 
against terrific odds, the Lithuanian peo- 
ple launched five major revolts against 
their conqueror. 

On February 16, 1918, the Council of 
Lithuania Patriots formally declared 
Lithuania a free and independent repub- 
lic. Beginning on that day, the people 
of Lithuania started to build and create 
a modern democracy with the hope that 
its citizens would, for all time to come, 
enjoy the privilege of its own free and 
independent government. No nation has 
ever demonstrated its capacity and abil- 
ity for self-government more than Lith- 
uania, Its civic leaders brought about 
long-needed land reformation, created 
and expanded its industry and manufac- 
turing, established an adequate and mod- 
ern transportation system, enacted social 
legislation and an educational policy 
which could well be copied by other na- 
tions throughout the world. This great 
progress as a free nation continued up 
until World War II when Lithuania again 
became the victim of a powerful aggres- 
sor nation who succeeded in enslaving 
its people. Communist Soviet Russia dis- 
regarded all former treaties and agree- 
ments with Lithuania, suppressed and 
forcibly violated the political and terri- 
torial liberties of Lithuania. Lithuania 
and her neighbors were attacked and de- 
stroyed by murder, exile, and imprison- 
ment in concentration camps. The true 
Lithuanian who lives within the borders 
of the motherland or in the free United 
States or other lands throughout the 
globe will never allow his national heri- 
tage to be forgotten but will continue to 
fight and pray that someday, and we 
hope in not the far distant future, Lithu- 
ania will again become a free and inde- 
pendent nation. 

In 1953, during the 83d Congress, I 
was selected by the Speaker of the House 
as a member of the special congressional 
committee to investigate Communist ag- 
gression in Lithuania along with other 
Baltic States. Our committee held hear- 
ings in Washington, New York, Chicago, 
and also in Europe. The committee took 
the testimony of over 200 witnesses 
and recorded several hundred ex- 
hibits at these hearings. We did a major 
service in aiding slave nations by ex- 
posing to the world the unlawful meth- 
ods used by Stalin and Khrushchev and 
other Soviet leaders in enslaving Lithu- 
ania and other nations surrounding its 
borders. The Soviet Pravda and its 
satellite newspapers, radio, and television 
denounced our committee many times 
during our hearings in Europe. It was 
the first time the Communist prop- 
aganda machine was placed on the de- 
fensive. They were without an answer 
to the exposition of the malicious crim- 
inal methods they used to enslave free 
people. Our Nation, as the leader of the 
free world, has made great contri- 
butions through financial sacrifice and 
also on the battlefield to stop the ag- 
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gressive march of the Communist 
tyrants in their conspiracy to enslave 
other free nations throughout the world. 
If it had not been for these sacrifices 
during the last 20 years since World 
War II, three-fourths of the world might 
be under Communist enslavement today. 
The Soviet and Chinese Communist 
economy has been a failure. Discon- 
tent is rampant among many unem- 
ployed and starving people in these 
Communist nations. The Communist 
power has been weakening year by year 
since the United States has spearheaded 
the free world drive to curtail its ag- 
gressions. There is no question in my 
mind that this fight by the nations of 
free world to curtail communism will 
end in victory. This victory will restore 
freedom and self-government to en- 
slaved nations and Lithuania will even- 
tually enjoy freedom, independence, and 
self-government. 

Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from yesterday’s Hammond Times sets 
out factual thoughts regarding the con- 
tinuing fight made by all patriotic Lithu- 
anians that some day, and we hope in 
the not too distant future, Lithuania 
will again have her free and independent 
self-government restored to her liberty- 
loving people: 

THEY Don’t Quir 

They are an old people who long ago, back 
in the reaches of time before recorded his- 
tory, settled in the eastern shore of the Bal- 
tic. They are descendants of the old Indo- 
European stock, and they still speak a lan- 
guage closely akin to Sanskrit, the tongue 
that was the ancestor of Greek and Latin. 

These people are the Lithuanians. There 
are many of their descendants living today 
in the Calumet region. Tomorrow is an 
important day in their year: the 48th anni- 
versary of the declaration of independence 
that constituted Lithuania a modern re- 
public. 

For 25 years, Lithuania has been a captive 
republic, since annexation by the Soviets, 
then occupation by the Germans, and then 
the reimposition of Soviet rule. For 12 years 
or more they fought a guerrilla action in 
which 30,000 people died. More than 350,000 
(about 11 percent of the population) were 
deported to Siberia and other uninviting 
parts of the U.S.S.R. to break the resistance 
movement, 

Yet there are indications that the spirit of 
freedom is not dead, but only resting, in 
Lithuania and the other two captive Baltic 
republics, Latvia and Estonia. Lithuania, a 
great state in its own right and later in a dy- 
nastic union with Poland, was under the des- 
potism of the Russian czars for nearly 125 
years before its declaration of independence 
48 years ago tomorrow. 

Then the curtain of foreign domination 
slammed down once more on Lithuania, and 
has remained down for a longer period than 
the 22 years the republic enjoyed freedom 
after World War I. 

In such circumstances, many of the people 
descended from such a small country would 
lose interest in restoring its independence. 
It says a great deal for the spirit of the Lith- 
uanians that they have not given up the 
fight to sway world public opinion to restor- 
ing their freedom. The world changes, as a 
study of history shows, and the Lithuanians 
believe history is on their side. 


Mr. McDADE. Mr. Speaker, for those 
of us who have a profound love for the 
civilization of Europe, it will always be 
impossible to forget the cynical and 
brutal attack on the nation of Lithuania 
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by the Soviet Union, when Stalin and 
Hitler formed their evil partnership to 
occupy Eastern Europe. This is a na- 
tion that goes back into the dim recesses 
of history to those days when a country 
was founded on the shores of the Baltic, 
a country where peace prevailed, not only 
internally, but with their neighbors the 
Estonians and Latvians. 

In the 14th century, the Kingdom of 
Lithuania was united with the Kingdom 
of Poland through marriage, and this 
union endured through the last years of 
the 18th century. 

For over 120 years after this Lithuania 
came under the tyranny of the czars, 
but on a glorious day in 1918 the bells of 
freedom sounded for Lithuania, and she 
became the member of the family of free 
nations once more. In June 1940 that 
freedom came to a dismal end when the 
troops of Stalin marched across the land. 
Today Lithuania is still under the heel 
of Soviet tyranny. 

Mr. Speaker, this is the 48th anniver- 
sary of Lithuanian independence. But 
for 26 years Lithuania has not been free. 
Too often America has remained silent 
in the face of charges of imperialism 
leveled at her by the Soviet Union and 
her satellites. I want to be one voice 
calling out to all of the nations of the 
world to look again at the Soviet Union 
to ask themselves the question: Who is 
the true imperialist of our day? The 
Soviet Union holds Lithuania as a cap- 
tive nation. She holds other nations in 
captivity. She does so by her tanks 
which she has already loosed in Eastern 
Germany and in Hungary when the 
threat of freedom arose in these sections 
of Europe. This is cruel tyranny and 
blatant imperialism at its worst. If the 
new emerging nations of Africa, if the 
nations of Asia, if the nations of South 
America, are truly concerned with im- 
perialism, let them look to the Soviet 
Union, the cruelest imperial power of the 
world today and let them denounce her 
imperialism as we denounce it in this 
great Chamber. 

There are 3 million Lithuanians suf- 
fering today in Communist captivity 
under Soviet tyranny. I am proud to 
stand here in this Chamber of freedom 
to tell these people we have not forgotten 
them nor their suffering, and to tell them 
that we will do all in our power to bring 
freedom to them once again, just as they 
found freedom on February 16, 1918. 

If I may express a final thought, Mr. 
Speaker, I would point out a serious 
failure which can be laid on the doorstep 
of the Congress. From my first days in 
this House, I have joined with many of 
my colleagues calling for the establish- 
ment of a Captive Nations Committee in 
the Congress. We have no such com- 
mittee today. If we were to create such 
a committee, then the highest legislative 
body in this land could call to the atten- 
tion of all the world the evils of Soviet 
imperialism. I plead once again for the 
establishment of such a committee. I 
am well aware of the fact that our State 
Department and this administration op- 
pose the establishment of a Captive Na- 
tions Committee; but I believe that the 
Congress should assert its own authority 
in the creation of such a committee, and 
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I believe that we should do so this year. 
I can think of nothing which the Voice 
of America could broadcast to the people 
that would warm their hearts more than 
a statement that this Congress has 
finally faced up to the issue of Soviet 
imperialism willingly, and that through 
a Captive Nations Committee, the voice 
of the American Congress would be heard 
throughout the world. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, once again it is time for Ameri- 
cans to pause and reflect on the tragic 
fate of our Lithuanian friends. This 
year, February 16 marks the 48th anni- 
versary of Lithuanian Independence 
Day, the day when the Lithuanian peo- 
ple finally threw off the shackles of for- 
eign domination at the close of World 
War I. Ironically, it is also the 26th year 
of Lithuanian occupation by the Soviet 
Union. 

During the past 25 years, the Lithua- 
nians have suffered a great deal at the 
hands of their Communist masters. 
From the earliest days of the Soviet rule 
in Lithuania, every outward sign of 
Lithuanian culture has been repressed 
and replaced by the meretricious trap- 
pings of an alien culture. The beautiful 
national songs and dances of the Lith- 
uanian people have been smothered by 
the dissonant blare of propaganda 
speeches and the formless dance of the 
faceless society. 

This process which, the Communists 
have rather candidly admitted aims at 
the “Sovietization” of Lithuanian cul- 
ture, extends to every possible level of 
society. As recently as 1962, a meeting of 
the All-Union Communist Party Central 
Committee gave special attention to the 
eradication of religion, which it had the 
audacity to term as a mere “survival of 
the past.” To do this the Soviet com- 
missars have not hesitated to employ 
terror and violence. They have aimed 
their campaign specifically at youth, the 
people who must build the future of 
Lithuanian society. Today the churches 
in Lithuania are still nearly filled but 
the vast majority of those in attendance 
are middle-aged or elderly citizens. 

To increase the Sovietization of Lith- 
uanian society, the Soviets have not hesi- 
tated to transport large numbers of Lith- 
uanians to the so-called “frontier areas,” 
and to transport Russians to Lithuania 
to replace them. Today the pivotal po- 
sitions of power and influence in Lithu- 
anian society are almost all held by Rus- 
sians. To make sure that the Russian 
language takes precedence over the Lith- 
uanian, the courts accept only Russian 
as the legal language; schools teach only 
Russian, and even the clerks in Lithu- 
anian shops are Russians who are in- 
structed to speak and respond only to 
Russian. 

Lithuanian history books have been 
rewritten to fit the Communists’ warped 
version of Lithuanian and world history. 
And now even the streets in old Vilna 
are marked in Russian. 

The one encouraging sign in this whole 
picture is, not unexpectedly, the unflat- 
tering national pride and determination 
of the Lithuanian people themselves. 
Twenty-five years of stultifying Soviet 
rule has not succeeded in dimming the 
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national spirit of Lithuania. It never 
will. That is why the United States will 
not recognize the artificial republic 
which has been created by the Soviets. 
As long as the national pride of Lithu- 
anians survives, this distortion of reality 
cannot survive. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a distinct pleasure 
for me to take this moment to renew my 
personal support of Lithuania’s struggle 
for true independence. 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
it is a privilege to join my colleagues in 
commemoration of February 16, 1918, the 
day Lithuania regained, after centuries 
of foreign rule, the freedom it had had 
for years. 

Regretfully, this freedom was to be 
brief. The approach of the Second 
World War began the end of Lithuanian 
independence. Lithuania was one of the 
first countries to be subjected to the ag- 
gression of Hitler and the Soviet Union. 
Although Lithuania attempted to main- 
tain a policy of neutrality when war ap- 
peared imminent, her efforts were in 
vain. 

On March 22, 1939, in the face 
of an ultimatum, Klaipeda—Memel— 
was yielded to the Germans. A mutual 
assistance treaty was forced upon Lithu- 
ania by the Soviet Union on October 10, 
1939. Lithuania was compelled to yield 
air bases to the Russians and to admit 
their garrisons in spite of a Soviet- 
Lithuanian treaty of nonaggression, 
signed on September 20, 1926. 

On June 15, 1940, Russia demanded 
immediate formation of a “friendly” gov- 
ernment and occupied the country. A 
rigged election soon produced a congress 
which requested the incorporation of 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union, and on 
August 3, 1940, the Supreme Soviet de- 
clared Lithuania a constituent republic 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Lithuania then suffered an estimated 
loss of 45,000 of her people. Many Lith- 
uanians fled, others were arrested, or de- 
ported. About 30,000 Lithuanian intel- 
ligentsia were deported to Siberia on the 
night of June 14, 1941. Over 5,000 were 
executed when the Soviet forces were 
routed by the Germans. 

A second phase of terror began when 
the German occupation replaced the 
Soviet on June 27, 1941. The Germans, 
in an attempt to colonize Lithuania, 
sent several thousand German families 
to settle there. Almost all Lithuanian 
Jews were executed by the Nazis. 

German defeat did not mean freedom 
for Lithuania—only the exchange of oc- 
cupation powers. Vilnius, the beautiful 
capital city, was retaken by the Soviet 
army on July 13, 1944. Soon the rest 
of Lithuania lay under the shadow of 
the hammer and sickle. 

Since 1944, the outside world has been 
allowed few glimpses into the lives of 
Lithuanians. Communist domination 
has kept the Baltic States sealed off 
from the outside world. The few who 
have escaped, however, report the sup- 
pression of freedom and the imposition 
of Communist rule, including the de- 
struction of religion. For example: All 
the physicians of the republic must ac- 
tively join in the dissemination of 
atheistic propaganda. 
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Because of Soviet policies the composi- 
tion of the population of Lithuania has 
changed considerably. When the So- 
viets commenced their reoccupation of 
the country in 1944, about 80,000 Lithu- 
anians fled to Western Germany. An- 
other 60,000, found in Eastern Germany, 
were deported to Siberia. During 1945 
and 1946, an additional 145,000 Lithu- 
anians were deported. Still another 
massive deportation occurred when 
about 60,000 were deported in March 
1949 in answer to passive resistance of 
the farming population in protest 
against collectivization of agriculture: 

For the past 22 years, Lithuanians 
have endured oppression by Russia. Yet 
through these long years, the valiant 
Lithuanian people have lost neither 
their courage nor their perseverance 
through hardship.» Their spirit and 
their fight for liberty inspire all peoples 
of the world. 

It is an honor to join our Lithuanian 
friends in celebration of a proud day in 


their history. Congratulations to a 
great people. 
Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, 1 


rise today to speak in behalf of the 
Lithuanian people, who 48 years ago, at 
Vilnius, the capital of Lithuania, pro- 
claimed their independence after over 
a century of Russian rule and went for- 
ward as a free nation, achieving a high 
level of economic and social prosperity. 
Tragically, this taste of freedom was 
brief. It was only a little over two dec- 
ades after the establishment of inde- 
pendence that Lithuania once more be- 
came the victim of her overpowering 
neighbor. The totalitarian might of the 
Soviet Union has since been used to ex- 
terminate any sense of Lithuanian na- 
tionhood. Despite oppression, the Lith- 
uanian people continue to resist tyran- 
ny and attempt to preserve their 
heritage of freedom. 

Today, our prayer and hope is that 
this proud nation of people dedicated to 
the cause of liberty throughout their his- 
tory will once again join the family of 
free nations. We honor these people on 
this 48th anniversary of their independ- 
ence and join with all Americans of 
Lithuanian descent in renewing our de- 
3 to the cause of freedom and jus- 
tice. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, nations 
like individuals, wish to be free to order 
their affairs as they see fit. How tragic 
it thus is when a nation is deprived of its 
independence through no fault of its 
own. Certain great states were deprived 
of their freedom for a few years recently 
because they had shown complete dis- 
regard for the rights of other peoples. 
But when a nation is subjugated to the 
will of a foreign power simply because it 
was too small and weak to resist the 
brute force of its neighbors, then we are 
faced with a situation which is wrong 
and which assaults all the instincts for 
fairplay and decency which we profess. 

Lithuania is one such case of a nation 
held captive by a stronger, rapacious 
neighbor. The Lithuanian people have 
an identifiable history dating back to the 
Dark Ages. They have a proud history 
as one of the great nations of Eastern 
Europe. They have a culture and lan- 
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guage which has set them apart from 
their neighbors. They certainly have as 
much right to an independent national 
existence as any people. Yet, this is not 
today the case. Since 1940 Lithuania 
has not been an independent country. 
While it is right that our Government 
has not recognized the destruction of the 
Lithuanian state and still has diplomatic 
relations with representatives of inde- 
pendent Lithuania, the unpleasant fact 
is that more than 2% million people 
live under the yoke of Soviet Russian 
domination in their own homeland. 

The last two and a half decades have 
been especially hard years for the people 
of Lithuania. Their country was a bat- 
tleground in one of the most merciless of 
conflicts—the Eastern Front of the 
Second World War. After the Soviet 
armies returned in 1944 the infamous 
methods of Stalinist repression increased 
the suffering of the people. Opposition 
was quickly blotted out. Sovietization 
of all forms of living was imposed. The 
population declined. Russian immi- 
grants appeared to fill the places left 
empty by the deaths and deportation of 
tens of thousands of the native populace. 

But what is especially terrible about 
these events is that they began by the 
destruction of the independent Lithu- 
anian nation. When the Soviets reim- 
posed the rule of Russian czars, they 
ended 22 years of Lithuanian freedom. 
Lithuania had become independent on 
February 16, 1918. In the years which 
followed, a great deal of progress was 
made, especially in social matters, which 
indicated that Lithuania would be a 
peaceful, developing nation. It is par- 
ticularly sad that this renaissance was 
so viciously ended and the freedom and 
progress of Lithuania transformed into 
the sterile slavery of a Communist sa- 
trapy. Mr. Speaker, I feel that it is thus 
especially appropriate that we take note 
of the 48th anniversary of the declara- 
tion of independence of Lithuania. Let 
me extend to the people of captive Lith- 
uania my deepest wishes that the great 
hope for the future embodied in the an- 
niversary of their independence may soon 
be fulfilled. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, it is both 
right and necessary that we devote a few 
minutes today, the 16th of February, to 
pay homage and tribute to a nation 
whose people deserve the highest acco- 
lades it is possible to give. The nation of 
which I speak is, of course, Lithuania, 
which today celebrates the 48th anni- 
versary of its declaration of independ- 
ence on this date in 1918. 

Despite the fact that it has been nearly 
one-half century since the Lithuanian 
people were able to throw off the yoke of 
their oppressors, the idea and goal of an 
independent state wherein they could 
enjoy the fruits of peace, freedom, and 
prosperity has not for a moment been 
abandoned. Indeed, the devotion and 
ardor with which the Lithuanians for 
many centuries sought to rid themselves 
of the tyrannical rule imposed upon them 
by a series of conquerors, invaders, and 
occupiers is a magnificent and moving 
tale. 

Against the most incredible odds, the 
Lithuanian people maintained their na- 
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tional identity, their language, their re- 
ligion, and their culture. Despite the 
attempts of the Russian czars, the Polish 
Army, and German occupiers of all 
political hues to root out this brave peo- 
ple, the Lithuanian national conscious- 
ness continued to flourish. In the few 
years of liberty which Lithuania enjoyed 
enjoyed between the two world wars, a 
great flowering of the arts took place. 
Musicians, actors, athletes, writers, poets, 
and artists made their homeland famous 
all over the United States and Europe. 
There are few, if any, musicians among 
us who have not heard of Mikas Petraus- 
kas and Anna Kaska; those interested in 
the theater know Ivan Lebedeff and 
Shirley White; followers of sport know 
Jack Sharkey and Billie Burke, while 
names such as V. D. Brenner, Louis Ros- 
enthal, Basanavičius, and J. Maciulius- 
Maironis have also made their names 
bywords in their own field of artistic 
endeavor. 

This is, I think, the highest tribute of 
all: the efforts and achievements of a 
people despite all the adversities which 
a cruel fate has heaped upon them. 
When the Lithuanians are once again 
permitted to live in peace, and follow 
their own pursuits, we may look forward 
to a new renaissance from this embattled 
people. 

Mr. Speaker, I await that day with 
pleasure, and wish the Lithuanians noth- 
ing but the best until that glorious day 
arrives. 

Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, although February 16 marked 
the 48th anniversary of Lithuanian in- 
dependence, Lithuania has not been truly 
independent since 1940 when that gallant 
nation was again taken over by Russian 
force of arms. Her actual independence 
lasted only a little over 20 years, but her 
spirit of independence is as high and 
brave as ever. Her people, both home 
and abroad, continue to resist the tyr- 
anny and oppression of Communist 
domination. I salute the courageous 
people of Lithuania, and look forward to 
the day when they will all be able to 
celebrate in truth her independence. 

Mr. ADDABBO. Mr. Speaker, again 
we pause to join with Lithuanian people 
everywhere in commemorating the 48th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s Independ- 
ence Day, February 16. Today, while 
we do not recognize the incorporation of 
this valiant country into the Soviet 
Union, the brave people of this nation 
are enslaved by their Commmuist op- 
pressors. Lithuanian Americans de- 
serve much credit for the vigorous work 
they have done and are continuing to 
do in behalf of freedom for their native 
country. We must stand firm in our 
support for the rise of this nation to be 
free and independent again. I join my 
colleagues in rededication to the fight 
for self-determination for Lithuania and 
all forcibly enslaved nations. 

Mr. RONAN. Mr. Speaker, today we 
join with freedom-loving people every- 
where in commemorating the 48th an- 
niversary of the independence of Lithua- 
nia. On February 16, 1918, Lithuania 
was able to proclaim its independence 
following more than a century of sub- 
jugation by czarist Russia. Unfortu- 
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nately, their freedom was short lived, 
and after an all-too-brief 22 years of in- 
dependence, the country of Lithuania 
again fell under the yoke of Soviet op- 
pression. 

The Lithuanian people, however, fer- 
vently remember the glorious period 
when they were masters of their own 
fate and able to breathe deep of the 
fresh air of freedom. Although they re- 
main oppressed by the totalitarianism of 
Soviet communism the Lithuanian people 
are silently resolute and determined to 
regain their independence no matter 
how difficult or long the struggle may be. 

Having engaged in a similar struggle 
to gain our independence, we have a 
common bond with the Lithuanians and 
on this symbolic occasion we voice our 
hope that this small but valiant country 
will once more be victorious in the battle 
for self-determination and independ- 
ence. It, of course, will not be easy, but 
there have been victories against longer 
odds in the pages of history. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, we in 
the United States know Independence 
Day as a happy occasion, a holiday filled 
with picnics and parades. By contrast, 
there are less fortunate peoples for whom 
the anniversary of independence evokes 
only a poignant memory. Such a na- 
tion is Lithuania. 

Forty-eight years ago this month, 
Lithuania gained independence after 
more than 120 years under first Rus- 
sian then German domination. That 
fragile state of freedom lasted but a few 
years. The country suffered as a bat- 
tleground during World War II, was for 
3 years under German occupation, and 
in 1944 was occupied by the Soviet Un- 
ion, which to this day exercises oppres- 
sive dominion over the 3 million inhabi- 
tants of Lithuania. 

The United States properly refuses to 
recognize the incorporation of Lithuania 
into the Soviet Union. And we citizens 
who so cherish our own freedom hope 
the days will be short until that same 
freedom can be enjoyed again on the 
eastern shore of the Baltic Sea. We join 
Erwin Cahman, of the Christian Science 
Monitor, in declaring, “The Baltic peo- 
ples—an ancient, culturally rich folk 
with proud national traditions—deserve 
a better fate, and one day may achieve 
ite’ 

Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I join with my colleagues in 
commemorating the independence of 
Lithuania. This little nation was once 
free, but is now suffering under the yoke 
of Communist dictatorship. On this 48th 
anniversary of Lithuanian independence, 
I should like to pay my respects to those 
Lithuanians behind the Iron Curtain and 
to those who share our freedom in Penn- 
Sylvania and other States of the Union. 
Many residents of the Sixth District of 
Pennsylvania, which I have the honor to 
represent, have relatives in unhappy 
Lithuania. Although this courageous 
nation lives under the shadow of the 
Soviet Union, her people’s desire for free- 
dom remains undaunted. 

As Americans we can understand and 
support this desire. We owe it to our- 
selves and those among us of Lithuanian 
descent to make this anniversary an oc- 
casion to honor this brave nation for 
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its determination to recover her in- 
dependence. 

Once before on February 16, 1918, 
Lithuania succeeded in breaking Soviet 
domination. After World War II, in- 
dependence was again on the horizon 
and a Congress was formed to lay the 
groundwork for independent nationhood. 
This moment was thwarted by the force 
of Soviet arms. Force, however, cannot 
dim the aspiration of Lithuanians to be 
free. 

Let us on this 48th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence rededicate our- 
selves to continue to carry on the work 
necessary to help Lithuania once again 
be free. 


THE CRISIS IN MASS TRANSIT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Ryan] is rec- 
ognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Speaker, I rise this 
afternoon to discuss the crisis in mass 
transportation which has been talked 
about for years and has grown more 
acute with each passing day. 

Only recently, Vice President Hum- 
PHREY, speaking before a panel of 
eminent scientists assembled by our 
House Committee on Science and Astro- 
nautics said that an enemy could wreak 
havoc not by dropping bombs on us but 
by threatening and terrifying us, secure 
in the belief that our chaotic transporta- 
tion system could deliver the fatal blow 
by breaking down completely in a time of 
stress causing total national paralysis. 

Vice President HUMPHREY made it clear 
that he was not speaking facetiously, so 
chaotic is the state of public trans- 
portation. 

Fresh recognition of the crisis in trans- 
portation was revealed recently in Pitts- 
burgh with the convention of 1,300 city 
transit officials, engineers, and industry 
leaders for the First International Urban 
Transportation Conference, which ad- 
dressed itself to the question of how tech- 
nology can ease the crisis. 

The participants were optimistic that 
in a generation vast improvements can be 
anticipated in the area of public trans- 
portation. 

Mr. Speaker, but for the here and 
now, the Regional Plan Association, a 
nonprofit organization of planners from 
22 counties of New York, New Jersey, and 
Connecticut which comprise the New 
York metropolitan area, last week issued 
a report calling for the expenditure of 
some $2.5 billion in the next decade to 
bring about immediate improvements in 
public transportation in that great 
metropolitan center. 

The essence of the transportation crisis 
is that the automobile population is 
multiplying at a frightening rate—there 
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will be 100 million cars by 1970—multi- 
plying faster than the human population, 
while simultaneously public transit faci- 
lities—buses, subways, commuter trains 
and ferries—are withering and dying be- 
cause of lack of patronage. 

The proliferation in the number of pri- 
vate cars creates new pressures for big- 
ger and better highways and freeways, 
which once provided, encourage more 
and more people to rely on private cars 
for their daily trip to work or to the 
store. The inevitable result is that mass 
transit facilities continue to deteriorate, 
only at an accelerated rate. 

However, producing more cars and 
paving more acres for freeways and 
parking lots does not provide orderly, 
pleasant and economical transportation 
into and out of our cities. Quite the con- 
trary. These new highways become 
Frankensteins, strangling our cities and 
fouling the air as bumper-to-bumper 
traffic pours forth clouds of carbon mon- 
oxide. Valuable city property is ren- 
dered worthless as buildings are torn 
down for the new roads and grass is 
blacktopped for more parking space. 

As the Regional Plan Association re- 
ported, traffic in midtown and down- 
town Manhattan creeps at an average 
speed of 8.5 miles an hour, while ex- 
pressway traffic during rush hours in 
New York moves at the only slightly 
higher rate of 13 miles an hour. 

These are the realities of the current 
transportation crisis. We are facing the 
situation of a monumental coast-to-coast 
traffic jam at a cost of $6 to $8 billion a 
year in lost time and wages, in business 
losses and in highway accident costs. 

It may be there will be important tech- 
nological breakthroughs in transit in the 
years ahead, as suggested at the Inter- 
national Urban Transportation Confer- 
ence. But today in all important metro- 
politan areas in this country the state of 
transportation can only be described as 
bleak if not disastrous. 

Within the framework of this dreary 
picture, where do we go from here? It 
is obvious that at the National State, 
and local levels a basic policy choice 
must be made as to whether, in search 
of solutions to the transit crisis, we will 
continue to expand facilities that will 
bring more private cars into our cities or 
whether we will take concrete steps to 
strengthen public transportation. 

Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that our 
decision must be for improved mass tran- 
sit and at the same time deferring those 
projects that would induce more private 
cars to enter the central business dis- 
tricts of our major cities. 

This can be done in two ways. One ap- 
proach is to provide Federal funds for 
mass transit on a scale comparable to 
the lavish subsidies that have been 
poured into ambitious highway programs. 
A second way is to divert some of these 
highway funds to other forms of urban 
mass transportation. A combination of 
these two approaches, I believe, has the 
potential for achieving some order out 
of our chaotic transportation situation. 
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In the first instance, it is obvious that 
there has never been any kind of balance 
in the allocation of Federal resources to 
transportation. The keystone of the 
Government’s policy has been “billions 
for highways, peanuts for mass transit,” 
as one official at the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development put it. 

States have been offered a choice of 90 
percent Federal funds for huge interstate 
highway projects or no funds for mass 
transit. The choice was never a dif- 
ficult one. 

With the passage of the Mass Transit 
Act in 1964 the Federal Government did 
begin, at long last, to recognize its very 
important obligation to strengthen mass 
transportation. But recognition came 
only after financial disaster had brought 
to their knees some of the most essential 
commuter systems in key urban com- 
plexes. 

Even with the Mass Transit Act, how- 
ever, the Federal Government took only 
the first halting steps toward bolstering 
public transportation so that it could 
compete with the private car. For the 
first 3 fiscal years only a trifling $320 mil- 
lion was authorized by the act anc this 
was limited to improvement grants ex- 
clusively. 

In the last 3 calendar years the Fed- 
eral Government has allocated more 
than $11 billion to highway construction. 
It staggers the imagination. í 

In 1963 the State of New York re- 
ceived $174 million for highways; in 
1964 the figure was $185 million and it 
could top $190 million for 1965. Signifi- 
cantly, the maximum the State could re- 
ceive, because of the limitation- of 12.5 
percent on the amount of assistance to 
be provided any one State for mass 
transit, was $46 million over 3 years. 

The New York metropolitan area has 
received more than $100 million a year 
in Federal funds for highways since 1955 
but only $15 million a year for the sup- 
port of public transportation for the last 
3 years, the Regional Plan Association 
reports. It is apparent by any yard- 
stick we employ that we are lavish, if 
not profligate, in our highway subsidies. 

If the Federal Government can sub- 
sidize a massive highway program—and 
the figures cited above indicate massive 
is hardly the word to describe the scale 
of Government support for new highway 
projects—then it can devote a corre- 
spondingly meaningful amount of finan- 
cial assistance to other forms of mass 
transit. 

We must never forget the importance 
of maintaining viable mass transit fa- 
cilities. The recent transit strike in New 
York City illustrates in vivid terms the 
terror that can visit a large city if its 
transit system breaks down completely. 
New York was brought to a standstill; 
business sustained huge losses; essential 
services dealing with the health and wel- 
fare of all citizens were curtailed; and 
the highways and roads became night- 
mares, 

The New York transit strike estab- 
lished beyond any reasonable doubt that 
the very life of the city depends on mass 
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transit, not on highways and freeways 
and expressways. 

Yet many commuter lines—whether 
publicly owned subways such as in Bos- 
ton or New York, or privately owned 
railroads like the New Haven and Read- 
ing or bus systems—simply cannot 
finance their operations out of fares or 
revenues. 

They need direct cash grants merely 
to continue operating, and it is critical 
to keep these commuter systems afloat. 
Furthermore, it is painfully obvious that 
cities and States by themselves cannot 
continue to absorb the mounting costs of 
subsidizing or operating these essential 
rapid transit or commuter systems. 

Certainly New York City is not able to 
absorb alone the deficits piled up each 
year by the transit authority. I might 
ask: who will pick up the $30 million 
operating losses that other commuter 
systems in the New York metropolitan 
systems incur each year? 

In recognition of this situation and 
with the firm belief that only through 
revitalized mass transit can our cities 
thrive, I am happy to join with Senator 
WiuiaMs of New Jersey in introducing 
legislation that will allow the Federal 
Government to underwrite a major por- 
tion of the operating losses of any trans- 
portation facility which provides com- 
muter services in a metropolitan, urban 
area. 

Mr. Speaker, the aim of this bill, very 
simply, is to keep essential commuter 
systems in business, while parallel steps 
can be taken to put these lines on a self- 
sustaining basis. The grant, which 
would be on a two-third, one-third 
matching basis, would go to the public 
transportation authority which has 
broad responsibilities for maintenance of 
commuter transportation. There are no 
objective reasons why Federal aid for 
mass transit should be limited only to 
subsidizing capital improvements. It is 
very artificial to draw clear-cut lines 
between Federal responsibility to aid in 
financing the purchase of new equip- 
ment and Federal assistance in under- 
writing operating deficits. Operating 
expenses are all part of the costs of 
running a commuter system; and the 
system has to be preserved, regardless 
of cost. How can a line that is about 
to fold take advantage of Federal funds 
for capital improvements if it cannot 
meet its payroll or continue to sustain 
even the most marginal kind of service? 

This bill provides help to our ailing 
transit systems so that there can be some 
reasonable prospects that ultimately 
permanent cures can be determined. 

Those who oppose the entry of the 
Federal Government into this area of 
subsidy, current expenses; make an 
argument that goes something like this: 
That once the Federal Government 
takes this step, it automatically follows 
that the Federal Government will have 
to set fares and establish service sched- 
ules and finally run the commuter line 
completely. But this is specious rea- 
soning, an argument by those who are 
too timid to move ahead in a new frontal 
attack on this problem. Basically what 
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we propose is that our transit network 
be subsidized on a broad public basis 
rather than through the fare box which, 
history has shown, is an inadequate 
source of revenue for the magnitude of 
the financial woes which plague mass 
transit. 

At the same time a long-range capital 
improvement program must be put into 
effect so that the deficits are reduced to 
a manageable level or are entirely elim- 
inated. 

Only systems which develop long- 
range plans for modernizing and up- 
dating their operations will be eligible 
for grants to cover operating losses. 

It is within the framework of a com- 
prehensive master plan for capital im- 
provements that the Mass Transit Act 
of 1964 can best be implemented. Under 
that act, the Federal Government pro- 
vides grants covering up to two-thirds 
of the costs of capital improvement proj- 
ects. These grants for capital improve- 
ments will be incalculably more effective 
if they are tailored to meet the needs of 
a careful, well thought out, long-range 
transit plan in a particular community, 

In this connection I would like to note 
that I have also introduced legislation 
H.R. 12823 to eliminate a major in- 
equity in the Mass Transit Act of 1964— 
that is the provision which limits to 12.5 
percent the amount of capital improve- 
ment aid to which any one State is 
entitled. This arbitrary limit has no ob- 
jective relationship to the actual transit 
needs of any single State. For that 
reason alone it should be repealed. 

I believe that my bill to permit the 
Federal Government to underwrite some 
of the operating losses incurred by com- 
muter transportation systems has the 
potential for infusing into mass transit 
the dollar volume of money that is so 
necessary if new life is to be breathed 
into nonhighway transportation. But 
let us also recognize that this program to 
put Federal aid to public transportation 
on a parity with that allocated for high- 
way construction can be implemented 
only over a period of 10 to 15 years. 
Therefore, it is a long-range attempt to 
put our commuter systems and rapid 
transit facilities on their feet. 

Mr. Speaker, can we wait? 

More immediate, short-term steps 
must be taken to bridge the dollar gap 
between what is spent for highways and 
what is spent on mass transit. 

I agree completely with the Regional 
Plan Association that one way to narrow 
this gap is to allow a metropolitan area 
or State to decide for itself whether Fed- 
eral funds should go for roads or for mass 
transit. 

In its report released last week, the 
Association said: 

The region should be allowed to spend 
Federal highway and public transportation 
grants in the way that would bring greatest 
transportation benefit. 


In this way communities will be en- 
couraged to devise their own transit 
plans based on factors of special rele- 
vance to their areas. This principle of 
flexibility in transportation planning 
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and design has been ignored for far too 
long. 

LI am also introducing today a bill to 
pave the way for flexibility in transpor- 
tation planning. It would permit a State 
to use revenues from the highway trust 
fund for mass transit purposes other 
than highways. 

I regard the bill as a stop-gap meas- 
ure, but it is an important step in the 
direction of assuring that some degree 
of balance is achieved in dealing with 
the mounting problems of transporta- 
tion. 

I would prefer to structure the pro- 
gram so that the city rather than the 
State would have the dominant role in 
determining the use of the highway 
funds. The most serious problems of 
transportation are centered in our cities. 
Unfortunately, State capitols, usually 
dominated by rural interests, are often 
not sufficiently aware of the need. How- 
ever, since Federal highway funds under 
present law are apportioned through the 
State government, not to the individual 
municipalities, the State will have to be 
the agent to decide between funds for 
highways or funds for mass transit. I 
would expect, however, that the respon- 
sible State officials would consult with 
and be responsible to our urban spokes- 
men in making a decision on how the 
highway funds will be used. 

Obviously, a program of diverting 
highway funds to nonhighway purposes 
will encounter formidable political ob- 
stacles. The highway interests will cry 
foul, arguing that the revenue for high- 
ways is raised through taxes on gasoline, 
tires, and on the users of the highways 
and, therefore, should be spent only on 
highway construction. 

I might point out that it is not just 
the actual users of a highway who pay 
for the cost of constructing the road. 
Studies show that up to 66 percent of 
the cost of an interstate highway is met 
by taxes paid by automotive users who 
do not use the subsidized road. In other 
words, the overwhelming majority of 
automotive users pay for roads they 
never use. 

Furthermore, many roads are con- 
structed with funds not just from the 
highway trust fund but from other 
sources of public money. 

And finally, there is no divine rule that 
requires that the Government earmark 
tax revenue for projects that will benefit 
those who paid the specific taxes. The 
Government has not allocated revenue 
realized from entertainment taxes to 
programs benefiting the arts which 
would seem consistent with the idea of 
using tax receipts for expenditures only 
for the benefit of those who originally 
paid the taxes. 

Reducing highway construction and 
allocating highway funds to other trans- 
portation purposes would counter the 
present inordinately heavy investment in 
highways which only compounds existing 
deficiencies in mass transit. 

In its report the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation appealed for a moratorium on 
several new highway projects that are 
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currently being contemplated for New 
York City. Among projects which it rec- 
ommended be deferred, if not abandoned 
altogether, are a third tube for the 
Queens-Midtown Tunnel, the Bushwick 
Expressway in Brooklyn, the widening of 
the Henry Hudson Parkway, adding an- 
other deck to the Long Island Express- 
way, and doubling the width of the New 
Jersey Turnpike. If these projects are 
postponed or jettisoned entirely, vast 
sums of money might be freed for the 
purposes of strengthening public trans- 
portation. 

The authorities most intimately in- 
volved in the transportation dilemma of 
a given community should make the de- 
cisions about the allocation of resources. 

Mr. Speaker, in 1965, nearly $4 billion 
was available for highway construction, 
while only a tiny fraction of that figure 
went into aid for mass transit. 

Now that more than half of the inter- 
state highway program is completed— 
20,000 miles—the time has come to di- 
vert some of our ample resources to pro- 
viding safe, clean, efficient public trans- 
portation which will provide a means of 
access into and out of our major urban 
centers. 

Until public expenditures for public 
transportation begin to approach the vast 
investment in highways, both programs 
will be self-defeating. Billions of dollars 
have been spent for highways, and yet 
the goal of sound, orderly, pleasant, and 
economical transportation is further 
from attainment than ever. 

Mr. Speaker, the time has come to 
break free of all the tradition-encrusted 
approaches. It is time to revolt against 
a policy of building new roads, widening 
existing ones, and providing more park- 
ing space that only results in a nightmare 
of passenger cars clogging the major 
arteries of our cities. 

I believe that the legislation I have in- 
troduced today represents an important 
effort to redirect our energies and re- 
sources in seeking solutions to the 
dilemmas which confront us in the area 
of mass transit. 


WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 
FACES DOUBLE DANGER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
STRATTON). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
[Mr. EDMONDSON] is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
every American who is interested in the 
full development of our Nation’s water 
resources—and especially every Amer- 
ican who is interested in the continued 
development and improvement of our 
rivers and inland waterways—should be 
alerted at once to a double danger now 
confronting these programs. 
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The proposals now being advanced in 
Washington to change the basic criteria 
long used to evaluate the benefits of navi- 
gation projects, and to impose waterway 
tolls for the first time in our Nation’s 
history, are the double danger now be- 
fore us. 

I am opposed to both of these pro- 
posals. 

The Congress should examine both of 
them, critically and closely, without 
further delay. 

The new criteria now being employed 
by the Army Corps of Engineers will most 
certainly operate to block some of our 
finest proposed navigation improvements, 
if the reasoning and methods inherent 
in these criteria should be accepted by 
the Congress. 

Waterway tolls or special taxes, 
rejected by our Founding Fathers as in- 
herently undesirable and against the 
best interest of our Nation’s commerce 
and agriculture, will just as certainly 
operate to discourage new navigation 
projects. They will also stifle or destroy 
the growth rate now present on Ameri- 
ca’s inland waterways, create a new com- 
petitive disadvantage for domestic in- 
dustry, and set us back a generation or 
more in waterway development. 

The story of the proposal for new 
criteria on our navigation projects was 
fully developed before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Public Works in hearings held 
last year. 

I hope that every Member of the House 
will examine the testimony which was 
taken before Senator RANDOLPH’s ad hoc 
committee, concerning the directive of 
the Chief of Engineers dated November 
20, 1964. Representatives of the out- 
standing water resources development 
organizations of the country presented 
testimony at that hearing, and all of 
them joined in the judgment that the 
November 20, 1964, directive contained 
policy standards which are both unsound 
and unworkable. 

Basically and fundamentally, the 1964 
directive will require a reduction of 
waterborne traffic projections on all pro- 
posed navigation projects, based on an- 
ticipated competitive rate reductions. 
This is a complete departure from long- 
standing practice of the Corps of En- 
gineers, under which all prospective rail- 
road rate reductions have been disre- 
garded in estimating waterborne traffic, 
and this traffic has been projected on the 
basis of competitive rates and charges 
prevailing at the time of the study. 

Advocates of the new policy have no 
difficulty in establishing that competitive 
rate reductions always follow when navi- 
gation is developed. They do have a 
great deal of difficulty, however, in pre- 
dicting a pattern for these reductions, 
and in predicting the effect of these un- 
certain reductions upon waterborne 
freight. 

I have already assembled data conclu- 
sively demonstrating the great variation 
which is present in rail freight rates 
where the competition of navigation has 
compelled reductions, and will make this 
evidence available in future remarks to 
the House. 
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There can be no question about the 
fact that the new criteria will introduce 
highly unreliable and unpredictable ele- 
ments into the evaluation process, and 
change the rules in the middle of the 
game for water resource development 
across the Nation. 

I am quite sure the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works of both the House and the 
other body will be going into this proposi- 
tion in great depth in the future. 

I have described the present standards 
for evaluating the benefits of navigation 
projects as criteria of long standing. 

Far more fundamental and time hon- 
ored in the policy of our country, how- 
ever, has been the policy of complete 
freedom on the waterways of the coun- 
try. 

George Washington himself, in the 
early days of the Republic, was a strong 
champion of inland navigation and of 
removal of all obstacles to navigation. 

The enabling acts which provided for 
the admission of many of the States spe- 
cifically provided that no tolls of any 
kind could be established on our Na- 
tion’s inland waterways. 

Throughout the 19th century and on 
into the century in which we live today, 
one Chief Executive after another has 
reemphasized the importance of freedom 
of the waterways. 

In his first annual message to Con- 
gress in 1829, President Andrew Jackson 
declared that improvement of inland 
navigaton will benefit “every member of 
the Union in peace and in war.” 

One year later, in his second annual 
message, Jackson declared his belief that 
“all improvements effected by the funds 
of the Nation for general use should be 
open to the enjoyment of all our fellow 
citizens, exempt from payment of tolls 
or any imposition of that character.” 

The veto message of President Tyler, 
on June 11, 1844, expressed this prin- 
ciple in the following terms: 

The Mississippi River belongs to no par- 
ticular State or States, but of common right, 
by express reservation, to all the States. It 
is reserved as a great common highway for 
the commerce of the whole country. To 
have conceded to Louisiana or to any other 
State admitted as a new State into the 
Union, the exclusive jurisdiction, and con- 
sequently the right to make improvements 
and to levy tolls on the segments of the river 
embraced within its territorial limits, would 
have been to have disappointed the chief 
object in the purchase of Louisiana, which 
was to secure the free use of the Mississippi 
River to all the people of the United States. 

Whether levies on commerce were made by 
a foreign or domestic government would have 
been equally burdensome and objectionable. 


Abraham Lincoln, as a Member of the 
House of Representatives, was another 
champion of full development of our 
rivers and freedom of the Nation’s 
waterways. 


In 1882, the Congress declared the 
policy of our country in clear and un- 
mistakable language with these words: 

That no tools or operating charges what- 
soever shall be levied or collected upon any 
vessels, boats, dredges, craft or other water 
craft passing through any canal or other 
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work for the improvement of navigation be- 
longing to the United States. 


Ever since the 1882 act, the Congress 
of the United States has consistently fol- 
lowed the policy stated in that legislation, 
and has acted to safeguard the freedom 
of transportation on the rivers and in- 
land waterways of America. In the re- 
cent memory of many who sit today in 
this House that principle was restated 
for the House Committee on Public 
Works in its report on the St. Lawrence 
Seaway bill. The committee report 
stated: 

In approving the imposition of tolls as part 
of this project, the committee wants it 
understood that by such action it is not 
digressing from the firm and long-standing 
toll-free policy established with respect to 
inland waterways. The approval herein 
given is not intended to be interpreted as a 
precedent varying the toll-free policy since 
this project, being international, is clearly 
distinguishable from purely inland waterway 
facilities in the United States. 


Even more recently, in the passage of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund 
Act of 1965, both the House and the other 
body insisted upon language which re- 
stated the principle of freedom on our 
inland waters. 

Today, that longstanding and time 
honored principle is threatened by the 
administration’s proposal for imposition 
of a tax of 2 cents per gallon on the fuel 
now being used by vessels navigating the 
inland waterways. 

In future remarks to this House, I will 
conclusively demonstrate that imposition 
of this tax could operate to destroy many 
of the smaller carriers now operating on 
our rivers and canals, and will further 
demonstrate that the approval of such 
a tax will undoubtedly have the effect 
of curtailing needed river development 
across the country. 

I am confident that Members of this 
body who serve on the Committee on 
Ways and Means will deliberate for a 
long, long time upon the merits of this 
proposal—the entering wedge for even 
higher taxes and outright tolls upon the 
free waterways of America. 

Mr. Speaker, as I said before, I am 
against both of these proposals. I am 
convinced that neither of them is needed. 
I am convinced that both of them con- 
tain the seeds of great harm to the 
orderly development of our Nation’s re- 
sources, and the economy of our country 
as well. 

We have come a long way in the de- 
velopment of our water resources, and 
in the construction of an inland water 
system which is making a great con- 
tribution to the strength of our economy 
and the Nation. 

Let us continue to go forward under 
the sound and progressive policies which 
have made our country great, and its 
economy a model for all the world. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I am glad to 
yield to my friend, the gentleman from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, I just 
want to compliment the gentleman on 
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his excellent speech and associate myself 
with him and concur in everything that 
he has said. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my 
colleague. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I am glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
I want to associate myself with the 
comments having been made by the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma and wish to 
commend him for the energetic manner 
in which he has expressed his concern 
on a matter which is of interest to all of 
us who come from the middle section of 
this Nation. 

Frankly, I was shocked to learn of the 
recommendation made by the Corps of 
Engineers for a change in the formula 
for calculating the cost-benefit ratio on 
inland water projects. The application 
of these new criteria will, in my judg- 
ment, only serve to hamstring necessary 
development in this field. 

If it was important to link the two 
coasts of this Nation at the time of 
Abraham Lincoln, it is now just as im- 
portant to continue pushing for the de- 
velopment of adequate inland navigation 
through the central belt of this Nation. 

The effect of the proposed change 
could be so far-reaching that I hope our 
concern will effect a reconsideration on 
the part of the Corps of Engineers and 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

In the Midwest, we are just now 
getting a good start in the development 
of our river channels for traffic. The 
volume will undoubtedly increase as we 
continue this development. This is as 
it should be. As we look to the future, 
we are aware that the relationship of all 
types of development in the Midwest to 
the full potential of our Nation cannot 
be overlooked. What we have to offer in 
the way of resources and opportunities 
will be sorely needed for the social and 
economic well-being of this Nation. 
This is becoming more evident as our 
population increases. This means there 
will be a need for additional job oppor- 
tunities, living space and recreational 
advantages. The rest of the Nation can 
ill afford to run the risk of inadequate 
transportation causing excessive costs on 
the foodstuffs that are moved to our 
great cities from the fields of the great 
Midwest area that is the home of the 
Mississippi-Missouri River system. 

A balance must be had in all things. 
This is especially true in transportation. 
I trust that the concern that is being 
expressed here today will be understood. 
We want not only to continue our pres- 
ent program of the development of our 
navigable rivers and streams, but we 
want an acceleration toward the full 
employment of this great resource. 

I want to thank the gentleman for 
yielding. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank the gen- 
tleman very much. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. EDMONDSON, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois. 


Mr. Speaker, 
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Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
highly commend my good friend, the able 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Ep- 
monpson]! for taking this time to express 
deep concern over the new waterway im- 
provement justification standards being 
used by the U.S. Army Corps of Engi- 
neers. I want to join him and others of 
our colleagues who share this concern. 
Putting this matter simply, these new 
proposals, if allowed to stand, will kill the 
orderly development of new water navi- 
gation projects—projects that are vital 
to the development of this country and 
vital to the need for providing alternate 
methods of transportation in this great 
country. Iam appalled that any agency 
of our Government would propose to use 
such stringent criteria in figuring justi- 
fication for water transportation when 
other methods of transportation are not 
required to meet such tests. For exam- 
ple, when we build a new interstate high- 
way with 90 percent Federal funds we do 
not compare the number of people who 
will drive their cars or haul goods on the 
roads with the number of people or 
goods who can reach that same destina- 
tion by rail or truck. Even though the 
highway may run parallel with the rail- 
way for hundreds of miles, we do not ask 
the shippers how many tons could they 
ship by rail, thereby showing less need 
for highways. Then why should we 
continue to ask the water user to justify 
savings by water before we can provide 
this important method of transporta- 
tion? I am for the railroads and have 
supported all legislation in their behalf 
for 12 years; however, I think it is high 
time we stop letting the railroads of this 
country dictate transportation policy. 

All the railroads need do under the 
new policy we have described here today 
is contend they are going to lower their 
rates, kill a navigation project, and when 
the water project funeral is over, raise 
their rates back up or curtail their so- 
called improved service. You say this 
cannot happen? It did happen on the 
proposed Big Muddy River project in 
southern Illinois and almost killed the 
Kaskaskia Canal project in my congres- 
sional district. These two navigation 
projects alone would open up 20 billion 
tons of land-locked coal deposits and 
make the Midwest another Ruhr Valley 
of America. 

Mr. Speaker, this was done at a time 
when railroads were unable to supply 
Vo of our requirements for railroad cars 
to haul grain and other commodities. 
I have dozens of wires in my office plead- 
ing for grain cars and I spent hundreds 
of dollars in 1965 calling railroad execu- 
tives and railroad associations trying to 
get more cars. Yet our Corps of Engi- 
neers is continuing to give the railroads 
a monopoly on freight business by these 
stringent regulations and cost to bene- 
fit criteria. As an example, the rail- 
roads hauled approximately 46 percent 
of all freight last year. Trucks hauled 
23 percent, pipelines 17 percent and get 
this 14 percent by inland waterway 
traffic. More dollar volume of traffic 
moved by pipeline last year than by in- 
land waterways. Also I would like to 
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remind my colleagues of the House that 
we will spend more money this year, 1966, 
on highway construction, about 4 billion 
Federal dollars, than we have spent on 
our inland waterway system in the entire 
history of our country. 

I think it is past time to liberalize the 
criterion on navigation projects, not 
tighten up. Let us take the inland water- 
way stepchild and turn it into a full- 
grown partner of progress in this great 
‘country. Let us all convince the Army 
Corps of Engineers, the Bureau of the 
Budget, the President and all others who 
advocate these stringent criterion and 
the 2-cent proposed waterway tolls that 
this is holding back our development, not 
improving it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. EDMONDSON. I thank my good 
friend from Illinois, who has long been 
one of the most effective and articulate 
champions of the full development of 
our rivers and our water resources, and 
whose leadership has meant such a great 
deal in that cause in the Committee on 
Public Works,.of which he is one of the 
ranking members and serves today. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. Speaker, I am in full 
agreement with my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. EDMONDSON]. 
It is my firm belief that the Congress 
itself should be the final judge of the 
proper criteria to justify river develop- 
ment projects of all kinds. And as a 
member of the Public Works Committee, 
I do not see why we should follow these 
new criteria. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
revise and extend their remarks and to 
add extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


A NEW HOOVER COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN], is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, twice 
since World War II, Congress has di- 
rected the conduct of comprehensive 
reviews of Federal executive operations. 
These two Hoover Commissions of 1947 
49 and 1953-55 demonstrated—dramati- 
cally in terms of governmental economy 
and efficiency—the contribution which 
can be made in reforming and improv- 
ing public administration. 

However, if waste, duplication, and 
bureaucratic conflicts are to be over- 
come, Government operations need con- 
stant scrutiny. Procedures must be re- 
vised regularly to incorporate the most 

progressive methods and technology. 
Structures of the administrative man- 
agement of Government should be ad- 
justed periodically to reflect the chang- 
ing emphasis of public policy and the 
changing relationships among programs 
and personnel. 
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In recognition of these imperatives, I 
have introduced legislation to create a 
Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch. My bill would auth- 
orize the appointment of a special body 
that would undertake a 2-year study 
and recommend reforms based on its 
examinations and evaluations. 

Among the specific studies which this 
measure identifies and the areas to 
which it directs the activities of the 
Commission are— 

The location of waste, duplication, and 
inefficiency that weaken the quality of 
public service; 

The cause of jurisdictional conflicts, 
inconsistencies, and bureaucratic confu- 
sion; 

The coordination of programs and 
policies in urban affairs, natural re- 
sources and transportation; 

The problems of intragovernmental 
communication, and 

The redefinition of responsibilities in 
the bureaucracy. 

The Commission would have 14 mem- 
bers: 2 Congressmen, 2 Senators, 2 State 
Governors, 2 members from the executive 
branch, and 6 from outside Government. 
I regard as especially essential the par- 
ticipation by the Governors, since many 
of today’s Federal programs are carried 
on through State agencies, because more 
and more problems once common only 
to certain States or regions are becom- 
ing national in character, and also for 
the reason that there are being voiced 
various legislative proposals for tax 
sharing by the States. 

I call attention to the difficulty Con- 
gress faces in accurately appraising ad- 
ministrative activities. As the Federal 
executive has grown in size, complexity, 
and momentum, it has become increas- 
ingly .difficult—yet obviously more im- 
portant—for the 535 Congressmen and 
Senators, their staffs and committees to 
oversee all that is carried on by some 
2' million civil servants. 

In the past, the Hoover Commission 
generated great public and private sup- 
port. The authority and prestige of 
their members and their task forces ac- 
complished much in modernizing and 
reforming the Federal Government. 

This is the kind of benefit I believe we 
can expect from the Commission I have 
proposed. 


A YEAR OF TRANSITION—1965 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COHELAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past year one of the most ironic and 
inequitable situations in the economic 
and social history of our country finally 
reached resolution. That situation was 
the annual practice of importing thou- 
sands of foreign laborers to work in 
American fields while thousands of 
Americans, capable of performing agri- 
cultural chores, went unemployed. 

In 1965 a new and long-overdue pat- 
tern was established. As a result of the 
action taken by Congress in terminat- 
ing Public Law 78, and as a result of the 
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practices followed by the Department of 
Labor, those American growers who had 
been using foreign workers as a crutch 
and a subsidy found they could no longer 
offer wretched working conditions and 
stoop wages and then turn around and 
claim that domestic workers were not 
available. 

The result, as I have pointed out sev- 
eral times this year, was not the disaster 
predicted by some. Rather, the record 
shows quite clearly that while isolated 
problems existed, and should be expected 
in a year of transition, employment of 
American farmworkers was up, farm in- 
come was up, and prices—while showing 
normal fluctuations basically related to 
weather—remained steady. 

Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz re- 
cently released a report which comments 
in depth on what actually went on during 
the year of 1965. It reviews in detail the 
entire migrant farm labor problem, it 
outlines the changes in employment 
practices and it comments on the prob- 
lems, the progress, and the improvements 
that were made. 

Mr. Speaker, at a time when distor- 
tions and half-truths continue to persist, 
I include this report in its entirety at 
this point in the Record for the infor- 
mation and attention of our colleagues: 
YEAR oF TM bee FARM LABOR, 

19 


(Report from the Secretary of Labor) 

The practice of importing foreign laborers 
to harvest America’s fruit and vegetable 
crops persisted for most of a century. They 
came, during different periods, from Asia, 
Europe, and Latin America. Sometimes—as 
recently as 1959—as many as 400,000 were 
brought in during a single year. 

There were various reasons. The practice 
was stepped up when there were labor short- 
ages in the United States, but persisted when 
there was domestic unemployment. Some- 
times there was politics in it, and often ex- 
ploitation. The fact that some crops peak 
so suddenly and for so short a period made it 
hard to get enough domestic labor. 

As seasonal farm labor wage rates fell 
further and further below those for other 
comparable work, and conditions in the 
migrant labor camps worsened, the reasons 
for importing workers from countries with 
lower wage levels and standards of living 
seemed to become plainer; but these wages 
and living conditions were as much a result 
of the importation practice as a reason for it. 
The false notion that “Americans won't do 
stoop labor” was carefully nurtured from 
the truer fact that they won't work for stoop 
wages. 

In 1965, this century-old practice came 
virtually to an end. 

The reasons for its termination were only 
a little less various than those for its previous 
survival. 

The more basic reasons were that the 
economic paradox of it all became increas- 
ingly apparent, and the misery of American 
migrant labor heavier on the national con- 
science. 

It is much more than coincidence that 
Congress terminated Public Law 78—under 
which the hundreds of thousands of Mexican 
farm laborers (braceros) had been brought 
in—just at the time when the Nation was 
writing the dictates of decency into the Civil 
Rights Act and declaring war on poverty and 
ignorance in this country. The drastic re- 
duction in the use of foreign farm labor in 
1965 reflected the recognition that continua- 
tion of the previous practice would have been 
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totally inconsistent with the contemporary 
national decision to perfect the American 
social and economic order. 

Appreciation of the real reasons this hap- 
pened is important. For it marks 1965, so 
far as the performance of seasonal agricul- 
ture labor is concerned, as only a year of 
transition, not of fulfillment of ultimate 
purpose. The turning of work previously 
performed by braceros over to domestic 
workers was in itself no great gain. Its real 
significance is that it was a necessary step 
toward cleansing the whole “migrant work- 
er” sore on the American body politic. 

There still lies ahead the establishment 
for migrant farm labor of the standards of 
both decency and efficiency which are char- 
acteristic of other employment in this coun- 


It is appropriate to make an accounting 
of just what was done in 1965, and with 
what results. 

A summary of the year’s developments 
centers on these facts. 

There was an 83-percent reduction in the 
use of foreign farm labor—from 634,000 man- 
months in 1964 down to 110,000 man-months 
in 1965. 

Tens of thousands of additional jobs were 
created for American workers, and there were 
significant improvements in the terms and 
conditions of employment. 

There were bumper harvests in 1965, and 
significant labor shortages developed only 
in three or four crops in as many different 
areas. 

Market prices for fruits and vegetables 
were, on the whole, less in 1965 than in 
1964—although prices for most other things 
went up during the year. 

One other preliminary note is important: 
The part played in this transition by gov- 
ernment—Congress, the Department of La- 
bor, and the State employment services— 
was limited to taking away crutches which 
had been leaned on too long and too heavily. 
The 1965 record is essentially one of resource- 
ful and effective meeting of new necessities 
by American growers. Behind the protest 
and indignation which marked the year's 
transition there were the earnest and suc- 
cessful efforts which made it work—and 
which assure the future. 

The details of the 1965 record are set out 
in the appendixes to this report. The re- 
port of the California Farm Labor Panel puts 
the 1965 story in its most significant con- 
text. (See App. I.) Only the highlights of 
the broader record are noted here. 


CHANGES IN THE SEASONAL FARM LABOR FORCE 


The U.S. farm labor force includes two 
elements: those workers who are employed 
the year round by the same employer; and 
those who work for short periods or move 
from one crop to another, and typically from 
one area to another, to meet special seasonal 
cultivation and harvesting needs. 

In 1964, there were approximately 664,000 
“permanent” farm wage workers, virtually all 
domestics. Although the figures for sea- 
sonal workers are less reliable, there were, 
by the most accurate measures available, 
about 2,700,000 of them in 1964. Some 
2,500,000 of these were domestic workers. 
(This includes Mexican and Canadian na- 
tionals in this country, working as free 
agents, on & “green card” or “visa” basis.) 
The other 200,000 were foreign farmworkers 
who were brought in temporarily in 1964, on 
a contract basis, under Public Law 414 or 
Public Law 78. 

Approximately 178,000 of these temporary 
foreign workers were Mexican nationals 
(braceros) who came in under Public Law 
78. The others included 14,000 British West 
Indies workers, 8,000 Canadians, 1,200 Jap- 
anese, and 100 Filipinos who were here under 
Public Law 414. 
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Public Law 78 terminated on December 31, 
1964. All temporary farmworkers who were 
brought in during 1965, came in under Pub- 
lic Law 414 authorization. 

The major change in 1965 was the greatly 
reduced importation of Mexican workers: 

The number of braceros (178,000) who were 
employed here at one time or another and 
for varying periods of time in 1964 was re- 
duced to 20,300 in 1965. 

In 1964, braceros were used in 17 States; 
in 1965, they were used in only one (Cali- 
fornia). The reductions in the 16 other 


States were to zero in 1965 from, in 1964: 


The total man-months of bracero employ- 
ment in 1964 was 508,000; in 1965, it was 
27,000—a reduction of 95 percent. 

In addition to the 20,300 braceros admitted 
under Public Law 414 during 1965, farm- 
workers from the British West Indies, 
Canada, Japan, and the Philippines were also 
employed In each case, the number of 
workers employed in 1965 was significantly 
lower than in 1964. 

In Florida, 14,100 British West Indies na- 
tionals were used in the sugar fields, the 
citrus groves (but only during the early 
months of the year), and in the harvesting 
of other field crops. The total man-months 
(estimated) dropped from 81,000 in 1964 to 
64,000 in 1965 (app. A). 

In Maine, 3,627 Canadians came in for 6 
weeks to work in the potato harvest in Aroo- 
stock County (compared with 6,614 workers 
in 1964). 

About 1,080 Japanese and 110 Filipinos, 
who were in California at the start of the 
year under Public Law 414, remained for part 
of the year. By year’s end, only 200 
Japanese (and no Filipinos) remained. 

About 800 workers from Jamaica and the 
Barbados were engaged in shade tobacco 
operations in Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
This arrangement was terminated in October. 

About 1,340 British West Indies nationals 
(compared with 2,000 in 1964) worked during 
the apple harvest in Virginia (760), West 
Virginia (270), New York (280), and Ver- 
mont (30); and 857 Canadians (compared 
with 1,175 in 1964) during the apple harvest 
in New Hampshire (294), Maine (299), 
Massachusetts (219), Vermont (20), and 
Rhode Island (25). 

The overall result was a reduction of ap- 
proximately 83 percent in the use of foreign 
labor in U.S. agriculture in 1965 (as compared 
with 1964). This is measured most reliably 
in the man-months of labor involved, They 
totaled 634,000 in 1964 (the equivalent of 
52,800 full-time yearly jobs), and 110,000 in 
1965 (or 9,200 full-time jobs). 

Even this striking nationwide total con- 
ceals, however, the degree of impact of change 


1 Approximately 1,400 Basque sheepherders 
are working in the United States, having 
been admitted under Public Law 414. Be- 
cause their work is completely different from 
that of other foreign farmworkers, they are 
not included in either this report or the 
appendixes. 
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in particular areas, during certain key periods 
of the year, and with respect to certain crops: 

In mid-August of 1965, employment of 
seasonal farmworkers in the Nation as a 
whole reached its peak of 1,137,600 workers. 
Of these, 1,136,400 were domestic workers. 
Only 1,200 were foreign workers—a reduction 
of 98 percent from the 68,700 who were here 
in mid-August of 1964. In California, the 
August-to-August drop was from 36,700 for- 
eign workers in 1964 to 600 in 1985. 

The peak number of foreign farm workers 
here at any one time in 1965 came in Septem- 
ber (when 17,600 braceros were brought in 
to work in the California tomato harvest) 
and was 24,000 workers. This was one-fourth 
as large as the 1964 peak. 

Approximately 12,800 braceros were used 
in Michigan in the cucumber harvest in 
1964; none in 1965. 

Texas growers used braceros throughout 
1964, with a peak of 15,600 in November; 
none in 1965. 

Sugarbeet growers in 7 States (Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, Montana, Nebraska, Kansas, 
Utah, and South Dakota) used approximately 
10,000 braceros to thin the beets in 1964; 
none in 1965. 

Eighteen crops accounted for 88 percent of 
foreign worker employment in August 1964; 
a year later, foreign labor employment had 
been eliminated from 14 of these crops. 

It is harder to determine the increase in 
the number of domestic workers resulting 
from this change. It was smaller than the 
reduction in the number of foreign workers. 
More of the work was done this year by ma- 
chines, and available domestic workers were 
employed more efficiently than in former 
years. The figures for seasonal farmwork 
(which increased between 1964 and 1965) are 
hard to separate from those for all farmwork 
(which went down). But the increase in 
domestic employment in seasonal farmwork 
was substantial. 

At the peak of the season (in August), 
there were approximately 86,200 more U.S. 
workers in seasonal jobs in the fields and 
groves in 1965 than in 1964. 

In August 1965, domestic seasonal farm 
employment in California was up by 21,000 
(or 17 percent) over August 1964; up 20,000 
(40 percent) in Michigan; up 10,000 (7 per- 
cent) in Texas. 

The most careful possible estimate shows 
an average monthly increase in 1965 of about 
20,000 domestic workers in the crops where 
foreign labor was concentrated in the past. 
This represents a 12-percent increase in do- 
mestic employment in these crops over 1964. 

Careful appraisal of available data and in- 
formation indicates that as a result of this 
change of labor policy over 100,000 U.S. work- 
ers had employment this year which they 
would not otherwise have had. (Almost all 
of this was for less than the full year.) 

Between 15,000 and 25,000 high school and 
college students had work last summer which 
had previously been given to braceros. 

The attention attracted by Congress 
termination of Public Law 78 and the estab- 
lishment by the Secretary of Labor of firmer 
policies for administering Public Law 414 
has concealed this central fact: the reduced 
use of foreign labor was brought about pri- 
marily by the decision of American growers 
to improve wages and working conditions 
and by the operation of employment and 
technological forces, 

Even before the termination of Public 
Law 78 the use of foreign labor in American 
agriculture had started to drop sharply. It 
reached an all-time high of 459,850 workers 
brought into this country in 1956; dropped 
to 334,729 in 1960; to 217,010 in 1962; and 
to about 200,000 in 1964. 

The unquestionably depressing effect of 
foreign labor importation on the terms and 
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conditions of seasonal farm labor employ- 
ment had created an increasingly intolerable 
contrast. In 1951, when Public Law 78 was 
enacted, the average hourly rate in manu- 
facturing occupations in the United States 
was $1.56; for farm labor, it was $.77. This 
79-cent difference had increased by 1964 to 
$1.46, the average for manufacturing having 
risen to $2.54 an hour and the average for 
seasonal farmwork to $1.08. 

This disparity could not last. The na- 
tional conscience was being awakened across 
a broad front. Unemployment was being 
recognized, increasingly, as something that 
could and should not be met—because of 
both its human and its economic cost. 

The termination of Public Law 78 and the 
new attention by the Department of Labor 
to this situation hastened its improvement, 
but history will note these developments in 
footnotes, 

The time had come for decency. 

So the governmental programs which were 
instituted to help speed the transition can 
be most appropriately noted only in such 
summary as suggests relevance to the future. 

The State and Federal employment serv- 
ice programs were stepped up in 1965 with 
respect to local, intrastate, and interstate 
recruitment (appendix B). Greater coor- 
dination of recruitment programs and 
greater cooperation between Federal officials, 
State officials, and agricultural employers in 
the coming years can insure even more ef- 
ficient and timely placement of domestic 
workers in the harvest areas. 

Three special youth recruitment pro- 
grams were conducted by the Department 
of Labor in 1965. The A-team program 
was designed for high school boys, The 
college summer recruitment program was 
for college students of any age. Project 
Growth was for young men aged 17 to 21, 
out of school and unemployed. 

During the year, 3,225 A-team members 
had been placed on farms. On the whole, 
this program worked well where there was 
grower cooperation, and poorly where there 
was not. It had a strong catalytic effect on 
the exercise of grower initiative in recruit- 
ing domestic workers even where the A-teams 
were not used. 

The college summer recruitment program 
placed approximately 5,000 students in farm 
labor jobs in 1965. This represented a sub- 
stantial increase in number of placements 
over 1964, the first year of the program. 

Project Growth was an experiment to de- 
termine whether opportunities for seasonal 
agricultural employment could be utilized 
in the rehabilitation of disadvantaged youth. 
The young men were provided with 2 to 4 
weeks of prejob orientation, 6 to 8 weeks 
of agricultural work experience, and up to 
4 weeks of counseling, testing and referral 
to other manpower development activities. 
Project Growth did not result in significant 
additions to the agricultural labor force. 
There had not been sufficient time for the 
proper planning and staffing of the project, 
recruitment of the youth, or provision of the 
kind of a working environment necessary to 
the success of so complex a project. In in- 
dividual cases, however, the project showed 
promise as a vehicle for individual rehabili- 
tation. 

The summer youth employment program 
conducted by the California Department of 
Labor offers an example of a more successful 
effort (paralleled in several other States) 
to increase substantially the opportunities 
and contributions of young people in the 
labor force. In the summer months of 1965, 
128,600 California youths registered for jobs 
and 7,500 personal contacts were made with 
employers on behalf of the youth program; 
the result was 74,996 placements in non- 
agricultural jobs in California and 25,292 
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agricultural placements. The success of this 
program was significant for youth and grower 
alike. 

Several Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act projects to train men for harvest 
work were developed. To date, they have 
mot been very successful. In the experi- 
mental programs which were adopted early 
in the year, opposition was met from grow- 
ers in some cases and from labor organiza- 
tions in others. 

Most of the increased domestic employ- 
ment came from improvements by the grow- 
ers in wages and in working and living con- 
ditions, and from the realization by workers 
that they were no longer required to com- 
pete with foreign labor willing to accept 
jobs at the lowest pay and with the poorest 
working conditions. 


EFFECTS OF THE TRANSITION ON GROWERS 


In 1965, as in every year, there were bumper 
harvests of some fruit and vegetable crops 
in some areas, reduced harvests in others. 
The principal factors accounting for the size 
of the harvests were, as always, two: the acre- 
age planted (or the number of trees of bear- 
ing age), and the weather. The yield was 
also, as is always true, affected somewhat in 
certain crops in some areas by the avail- 
ability of labor at the exact time it was 
needed. To put this aspect of the matter 
in proper perspective it should be clearly 
noted that the total of even the claimed 
losses due to labor shortage in 1965 is esti- 
mated at less than one-half of 1 percent of 
the value this year of crops which foreign 
labor worked on in 1964. 

It is likely but by no means clear that 
labor availability was a somewhat larger 
factor in determining the overall size of the 
net fruit and vegetable harvest in 1965 than 
it had been in the immediately preceding 
years. The termination of Public Law 78 
meant that the growers had to go out and get 
labor, and even bid for it, where before they 
had only to put in an order, knowing the 
foreign workers would be there on the date 
set. It was inevitable, furthermore, that the 
strains and stresses which unfortunately de- 
veloped between grower and Government rep- 
resentatives during the first part of the tran- 
sition period would result in some misjudg- 
ments—probably on the part of both groups. 

Any fairminded appraisal of the year’s ex- 
perience would require recognition of both 
the fact that some labor shortages devel- 
oped which would not have occurred if Public 
Law 78 had not been repealed (or Public 
Law 414 had been more loosely administered) 
and the fact that these shortages were sub- 
stantially less serious than anyone could 
have predicted in advance. 

Among the crops which used a substan- 
tial number of foreign workers in 1964 and 
either no foreign workers or a much smaller 
number in 1965, there were larger harvests 
in 1965 in some of these crops (lettuce, celery, 
shade tobacco, potatoes, grapes, oranges, and 
grapefruit) and smaller harvests in others 
(strawberries, processing tomatoes, aspara- 
gus, cotton, sugarbeets, dates, and melons). 
There was a wider variety of changes in par- 
ticular harvests in particular areas, most 
notably a large reduction in the pickling 
cucumber harvest in Michigan (although 
1965 production for the Nation as a whole 
was very near the 1964 figure). 

It is significant that in areas where most 
growers experienced comparatively little dif- 
ficulty in shifting to domestic labor, a few 
ran into real trouble; conversely, in situa- 
tions where a large number of growers had 
trouble making the shift some others had 
none at all. 

The crop losses most clearly attributable 
in special part to labor shortages were in 
asparagus in the Stockton, Calif., area, straw- 
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berries in the Salinas, Calif., area, and pick- 
ling cucumbers in Michigan. The final report 
of the Michigan Farm Labor Panel (see app. 
J) describes in careful detail the most 
serious of these situations. The report 
notes the difficulty of determining whether 
the shortages would have occurred if there 
had been earlier and fuller acceptance by 
the growers of the fact of the termination 
of Public Law 78, or whether they were at- 
tributable to the administration of Public 
Law 414—or whether (as the panel strongly 
suggests) it was a combination of these two. 
Sales and profit figures for the year are 
not yet available in complete form. Country- 
wide (but not always area) crop values are 
up from 1964, however, with respect to most 
crops and most areas. This is true even 
in those crops in which there was a re- 
duced harvest this year and those in which 
the most serious labor supply problems 
developed: 
Fresh market asparagus: up $1,441,000. 
Processing asparagus: up $2,444,000. 
Fresh market tomatoes: up $10,816,000. 
Processing tomatoes: up $19,558,000. 
Cucumbers for pickles: up $4,380,000. 
Lettuce: up $17,872,000. 


EFFECTS OF THE TRANSITION ON WORKERS 


The availability of additional tens of 
thousands of jobs was itself a matter of 
signal importance among a group of workers 
whose unemployment is higher than that 
for any other occupation in the country. 
(Even last August, at the height of the sea- 
son, the unemployment rate among agricul- 
tural laborers was 4.8 percent. The August 
1964 rate was 6.5 percent.) 

The terms and conditions of employment 
are of almost equal importance. 

Only partial figures are available so far re- 
garding the effect of the 1965 developments 
on agricultural wages, 

A US. Department of Agriculture survey 
shows that wages for agricultural labor aver- 
aged 6 cents an hour more in 1965 than in 
1964—up from $1.08 to $1.14 (figured with- 
out room and board). This is the largest 
recorded 1-year increase since the Korean 
war period. 

Reported farm labor hourly wage rates for 
the Nation as a whole were $1.19 on January 
1, 1965; $1.18 on April 1; $1.17 on July 1; 
$1.09 on October 1 and $1.24 on January 1, 
1966. Eleven States reported an average of 
less than $1 an hour for January 1, 1965; 
and 26 States below $1.25. The 
range is from 71 cents an hour in South Caro- 
lina to $1.47 in California and $1.50 in Mas- 
sachusetts. The reported January 1966 aver- _ 
age for Florida was $1.05 an hour. 

But these figures cannot be considered 
definitive. The averaging covers broad 
ranges from crop to crop and season to sea- 
son. The figures do not include anything for 
whatever room (and occasionally board) may 
be included. 

There have been some improvements in 
other aspects of employment and living con- 
ditions. 

Last year marked the start of increased 
activity in providing improved housing for 
seasonal farmworkers. Some barracks were 
converted by growers for use as much-needed 
family housing. The Office of Economic Op- 
portunity led the way in large investment 
for experimentation and development of new 
housing with a $2 million grant to California 
for the design and construction of short- 
occupancy, demountable housing units. In 
addition, money is now available for farm 
labor housing from the Farmers Home Ad- 
ministration. 

Improved day care, education, housing and 
sanitation for migrant and other seasonally 
employed farmworkers was the purpose of 
65 projects funded by the Office of Eco- 
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nomic Opportunity during the last 9 months 
of 1965. Grants for these projects, includ- 
ing reception and information centers in New 
Mexico and Arizona and day care and adult 
and family education programs in Texas, 
California, Oregon, Washington, and Michi- 
gan, totaled $26 million and included 20 
States. 

It is perhaps more than a symbol of the 
year’s progress that 1965 marked the passage 
of the country’s first adequate State law 
establishing standards for field sanitation. 
(Earlier legislation had been limited to sit- 
uations involving women and children.) 
This pioneering California legislation set 
standards for the provision of toilet and 
handwashing facilities, and for the mainte- 
nance and location of the required equip- 
ment. Also during 1965, Michigan and In- 
diana passed important legislation giving 
State health departments the authority to 
set sanitation standards for farm labor 
camps. 

A beginning was made in improving em- 
ployer-employee relations in several States 
where greater attention was given to the 
selection and training of field supervisors. 

These are, however, only beginnings. The 
ultimate purposes of decency, equity, and 
efficiency remain to be served. 


EFFECTS OF THE TRANSITION ON THE PUBLIC 


It is reasonable to expect that the raising 
of wage levels and the improvement of work- 
ing and living conditions for seasonal farm- 
workers will result in some increases in the 
prices of fruits and vegetables. 

It is equally reasonable to insist that 
these price increases be limited to the actual 
increases in labor costs. In general, the 
wages paid to field labor (which is what was 
involved in the shift from foreign to domestic 
workers) represent a very small part of the 
cost to the consumer. 

The bracero who used to pick lettuce in 
the Imperial Valley in California got a penny 
a head for his labors; in 1965, his domestic 
replacement got a cent and a third or some- 
times a cent and a half. There was ample 
labor available; no foreign workers were re- 
quested; and the attempt to attribute 1965 
increases in lettuce prices to the use of 
American labor made a plaything of the 
truth. i 

If, however, there is to be a general im- 
provement in the working and living condi- 
tion of migrant farmworkers—including, es- 
pecially, the improvement of housing—there 
will be a bill for it. It is a necessary part 
of any national decision to clean up the mi- 
grant labor situation that there will be ac- 
ceptance of a fair passing on to consumers 
of the costs of the cleanup. 

As far as fruit and vegetable prices in 1965 
were concerned, most of them went down. 
That year, as always, the principal influences 
on consumer prices were things other than 
labor costs. It was a good year for most 
crops, and the result of larger supplies was 
lower prices. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables represented 
one of the few categories of consumer items 
for which prices went down in 1965 (by 4.5 
percent comparing November 1965 to No- 
vember 1964), while the overall Consumer 
Price Index was going up by 1.7 percent for 
the same period. 

So far as bracero crops (those on which 
substantial numbers of braceros were used 
in 1964) were concerned, the prices of some 
increased in 1965; the prices of others de- 
creased. Again the controlling factors were 
the size of the harvest and the marketing 
decisions which were made. Only in the case 
of asparagus and strawberries was any ap- 
preciable price increase partially indentifi- 
able with the shift from foreign to domestic 
labor. 
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Wholesale prices of fresh asparagus in 1965 
were 2 percent below 1964 prices. In con- 
trast, retail prices increased by 9.1 percent 
over the same period and wholesale prices 
for canned asparagus rose 6.2 percent. The 
only area in which a significant number of 
braceros had been used in 1964 (the San 
Joaquin, Calif., area) produced 46 percent 
of the country’s asparagus. 

Strawberry prices were higher in 1965. 
Retail prices of fresh strawberries were up 
8.8 percent over 1964. Wholesale prices for 
fresh strawberries in November 1965 were 5.7 
percent above November 1964, and wholesale 
prices for frozen strawberries increased 14.2 
percent during the same period. But only 
$2 percent of the Nation’s strawberries had 
come, in 1964, from the California and Flor- 
ida areas in which foreign workers had been 
used, and substantial numbers of foreign 
workers were brought into these areas to 
work on strawberries in 1965. A significant 
factor in strawberry prices which must be 
considered is the 40-percent crop loss 
brought about by bad weather in Washing- 
ton and Oregon, the Nation’s second largest 
strawberry-producing area. 

Still to be determined is the pricing of 
cucumber pickles. Michigan producers and 
processors were clearly affected adversely by 
the change in labor supply sources. (Eighty 
percent of the 16,000 workers who picked 
cucumbers in Michigan in 1964 were bra- 
ceros; no foreign workers were used in 1965.) 
The 1965 Michigan harvest was 15 to 25 per- 
cent below the 1964 figure. Michigan pro- 
duction was 27 percent of the total 1964 pro- 
duction. 
mestic workers in almost all other parts of 
the country in 1964. 

It is important to note, however, that the 
total nationwide pickling cucumber harvest 
was about the same for 1965 as 1964. 

In general, it is evident that reliance on 
domestic labor to produce America’s fruits 
and vegetables will not require or warrant 
any substantial increase in food costs. What 
increase does fairly result from the raising 
of seasonal farm labor to levels of decency 
and comparability will be recognized as a 
proper part of the cost not only of foodstuff 
but of membership in a more perfect society. 


CONCLUSION 


The decision embodied in Congress’ term- 
ination of Public Law 78 was accepted, in 
1965, by the vast majority of American 
growers. 

It remains, in 1966, to develop fully the 
procedures for assuring the effective use of 
Public Law 414 in those very few situations, 
and only in those situations, covered by its 
terms. 

The final reports of the California and 
Michigan Farm Labor Panels anticipate no 
use of braceros in those two States this year. 
Florida sugarcane and Maine potatoes ap- 
pear to present situations in which, at least 
for the time being, some dependence will 
have to be placed at certain times of the 
year (several months in Florida; several 
weeks in Maine) on foreign labor. The sit- 
uation which develops in Florida citrus and 
New England and Mid-Atlantic State apple 
picking seasons has to be carefully watched. 
A few other harvest situations may present 
close questions. 

In general, however, the period of any 
large scale use of foreign labor is ended. 

What remains—and what makes 1965 only 
a year of transition—is the domestic migrant 
worker problem. 

This problem is not a simple one. The 
economics of it are out of kilter, and not 
easily corrected. The logistics of a labor- 
supply that must follow the seasons are hard 
to work out. If there are exploitive habits 


This crop was harvested by do- 
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of some growers to be recognized for what 
they are and to be broken, there is equally 
the necessity of stern realization that gener- 
ations of poverty have reduced some migrant 
workers to a state of inefficiency and lack of 
pride which must be changed—especially 
among the children. 

Hard problems of effective and responsible 
representation of migrant workers must be 
met. The lesson of national experience is 
that in a highly organized and pluralistic 
society any group which lacks the means of 
collective action drops back to what even- 
tually becomes an intolerable disadvantage. 

Unilateral decisionmaking by the users of 
labor—especially unskilled labor—emerges 
now in the living history of this country less 
as a question of right or wrong than as a 
question of time until it is changed. The 
record is that where an imbalance of bargain- 
ing power exists either it is corrected pri- 
vately or the results of the imbalance bring 
the inferior consequence of Government pro- 
tection. 

The most promising prospect today is for 
a fuller coordination of private and public 
effort to see to it that the migrant worker 
becomes a full member of a Great Society, 

his share of its responsibilities in 
return for receiving his share in its promise. 

(Nore.—This report has been virtually 
sterilized in order to insure against the in- 
fection of predilection. The only loss from 
this is in its inadequate recognition of the 
credit due so many who made this transi- 
tion work. There were hundreds of them, 
probably thousands—and 15 or 20 in par- 
ticular. To name even one would be to 
deal unfairly with the rest. All will have 
to find their satisfaction in the realization 
that there is rarely such an opportunity as 
this experience has afforded to improve the 
course of human events at least a little bit 
by personal endeavor. There was a law to 
be administered as fairly as individual ca- 
pacity permitted—and it was. There were 
economic and human values to be responsi- 
bly balanced—and they were. There was a 
flaw in the system of things to be remedied— 
and a start was made on that—W.W.W.) 


APPENDIX A 
Foreign agricultural worker employment in 
the United States, 1964 and 1965 


MAN-MONTHS OF FOREIGN-WORKER EMPLOY- 
MENT IN THE UNITED STATES, 1964 AND 1965 


Man-months 
(thousands) 
By nationality 


1965 
110 
27 
73 
5 
5 
Man-months 
(thousands) 
Selected States 
1964 1965 
„ 335 32 
xas.. 83 0 
Florida... 81 64 
Michigan. is 0 
Colorado 18 0 
Connecti 12 5 
Maine 8 5 
Massachusetts 4 2 
Virginia-West Virginia.. 2 1 
New Tork 1 1 
Louisiana 1 (Q 
All other States 27 8 


1 Less than 500 man-months. 
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APPENDIX B 
Monthly domestic agricultural worker employment by origin, 1964 and 1965 


UNITED STATES 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Domestic Domestic 
Foreign 


Total | Local Intrastate Interstate Local Intrastate Interstate 


278, 700 249, 300 212, 200 20,700 16, 400 29, 400 700 279, 800 | 237,600 22, 700 19, 500 15, 900 
275, 300 248, 600 | 215, 300 18, 000 15, 500 26, 500 200 278,800 | 238, 200 21, 100 19, 500 14, 400 
294, 000 267,300 | 235, 300 15, 800 16, 300 26, 700 800 290,400 | 250, 800 19, 100 20, 500 10, 400 
380, 500 342,500 | 298, 000 21, 900 22, 700 38, 000 600 372,900 | 317, 000 25,900 | 30, 000 8, 600 
748,000 | 696,100 | 592,700 36, 800 66, 700 51, 900 100 726, 500 | 603, 900 48, 100 74, 500 6, 700 
1, 068, 600 | 998, 700 798, 800 48,900 | 151, 000 69, 900 700 | 1,080,300 | 857, 600 64, 424 | 158. 300 4, 400 
1, 290, 900 | 1,236,500 | 972, 400 77,800 | 186,300 54, 400 300 | 1,148,000 | 905, 900 82,800 | 159, 300 1,300 
1, 118, 900 | 1,050,200 } 820,900 70,800 | 158, 400 68, 700 600 | 1, 136, 400 | 865, 700 87,500 | 183, 200 1, 200 
1,061,100 | 968,300 | 766,400 61,300 | 140, 600 92, 800 100 961,400 | 748, 000 64, 000. | 149, 500 15, 700 
1,025,200 | 944,500 | 783, 600 60,300 | 100, 600 80, 800 900 | 913,300 | 749, 000 62,800 | 101, 500 18, 600 
571, 400 517,900 | 458, 800 33, 800 25, 300 53, 600 200 470,300 | 397, 600 46, 400 26, 300 6, 900 
352,400 | 312,100 | 266,400 26;200 pean 40, 300 300 331,800 | 270,200 | 39,300 22, 300 9, 500 


Nore.—On this table, as well as on the other tables in this appendix, figures may not add to totals due to rounding. 


APPENDIX C 
Labor- force statistics on farm and nonfarm labor, June-September, 1964 and 1965 


Item 


1 (thousands of workers), farm employment, 


Part-time emt loyment for economic reasons percent 
of total emp t in category: 3 


1 “Farm Labor,” U.S. Department of Agriculture $ Could find only part-time work or temporarily on part time due to slack work. 
A asa farm ral areas. ports received by the Bureau of Employment Security for Source: Farm Labor Developments, U.S. Department of Labor, July 1905, August 
ee on the Labor Force, U. S. Department of Labor. 1965, September 1985, October 
of unemployment has 27 or more weeks. 
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Seasonal farm employment (domestic and foreign) by States, 1964 and 1965—State seasonal farm employment by major crop activity 
f * and type of worker, with acreage, production, and value for selected crops, 1964 8 1966 ee 8 


ARIZONA 
NUMBER or SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Date 
Intra- Inter- 


: 
: 


17, 200 14, 200 11, 600 1,000 1,600 3. 100 10, 000 16, 000 12. 600 1. 300 2. 000 0 
14, 500 12, 300 10, 500 800 1,000 2,300 15, 500 15, 500 12, 000 1, 800 1. 800 0 
15, 000 12, 200 10, 700 700 800 2,800 15, 000 15, 000 11, 800 1, 600 1, 700 0 
19, 900 13, 500 11, 700 900 1, 000 6, 400 16, 500 16, 500 12, 800 1,300 2, 400 0 
20, 000 15, 400 13, 600 900 1, 000 4,600 18, 000 18, 000 15, 800 1, 200 1, 100 0 
21, 900 17, 200 15, 300 700 1,100 4, 800 20, 000 20, 000 16, 000 2, 300 1, 700 0 
14, 900 13, 900 12, 600 700 700 1, 000 14, 600 14, 600 13, 300 800; 500 0 
11, 900 11, 400 10, 400 500. 500 500 10, 500 10, £00 9, 600 600 300 0 
12, 700 10, 500 9, 500 400 600 2,200 12, 500 12, 500 11, 400 500 500 0 
18. 500 14,000 11. 800 800 1, 400 4, 500 16, 100 16, 100 13, 200 1, 400 1, 400 0 
23. 700 16, 500 13, 800 900 1,900 7, 200 21, 100 21, 000 17, 700 1, 400 1, 900 0 
23,700 | 18, 200 14, 400 1. 400 2. 500 5, 500 10, 700 19, 700 15, 300 1. 900 2, 500 0 
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ARKANSAS 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 
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NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 
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NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 
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1 Less than 50. 
3 No activity. 
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2 Foreign workers were furloughed during the lull between the midseason and 


1 Less than 50 workers. 
Valencia orange harvests. 
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INDIANA 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 
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1 Less than 50. 
2 No activity. 
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LOUISIANA 
NuMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 
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KANSAS 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Date 
1985 
— 
1 Less than 50. 
1 No activity. 


2 No activity. 


1 Less than 50. 
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? Indicated production. Another 13,660 tons were produced but not marketed. 


1 Por harvest. 
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NEW YORE 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


7. 100 7.100 4, 600 200 2, 200 0 
12, 700 12, 700 7, 200 600 4, 900 0 
24, 900 24, 900 12, 300 1, 000 11, 600 0 
25, 600 25, 600 10, 500 1, 200 13, 900 0 
31, 700 31, 400 9, 800 1, 200 20, 400 400 
31, 200 30, 800 10, 509 800 19, 500 400 

400 200 (59 ( 200 200 

7,100 7,100 4,800 300 1. 900 0 
12, 100 12, 100 6, 900 400 4, 800 0 
23, 000 23, 000 12, 400 900 9, 700 0 
25, 200 25, 200 11, 400 1. 000 12. 800 0 
30. 500 30, 300 10, 800 1, 200 18, 200 200 
29, 400 29, 100 11, 100 900 17, 100 300 

300 200 100 0 100 100 
100 100 () 0 100 0 
Less than 50. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 
Domestic 
Total Foreign 
Total Local Intra- Inter- 
state state 

12, 700 12, 700 12, 600 100 100 0 
19, 600 19, 600 19, 400 100 100 0 
23. 800 23, 800 23, 600 100 100 0 
33. 800 33,800 | 33. 200 400 200 0 
85, 500 85, 500 , 600 1.300 600 0 
113.300 | 113.300 900 1, 500 4, 900 0 
229, 900 | 229,900 | 217,700 4, 900 7.300 0 
249, 800 | 249, 800 300 7, C000 6. 500 0 
118,900 | 118,900 110. 800 3, 800 4.300 0 
158.300 | 158.300 | 153,500 2, 100 2, 600 0 
86, 200 86, 200 84, 100 1, 000 1, 100 0 
24, 900 24, 900 24, 800 100 100 0 
17. 700 17. 700 17. 700 0 0 0 
22. 000 22, 000 21, 900 100 100 0 
25, 800 25, 800 25, 600 100 100 0 
42. 000 42. 000 41,700 200 200 0 
82, 100 82, 100 81, 000 400 700 0 
117,700 | 117,700 | 112,800 1,000 3, 900 0 
192,300 | 192,300 | 181,500 4,100 6, 700 0 
260,900 | 260,900 | 248, 000 6, 900 6, 000 0 
141,600 | 141,600 | 136, 800 1. 700 3, 200 0 
128,800 | 128,800 | 125,000 1. 800 1. 900 0 
52, 900 52, 900 51, 800 600 500 0 
20, 600 20, 600 20, 600 0 0 0 


1 All workers are domestic workers. 
ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE OF CUCUMBERS FOR PICKLES 


Harvested | Production 
(tons) 
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OHIO 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Foreign 


16, 500 16, 500 1,700 0 
25, 100 25, 100 4, 200 0 
23. 300 23. 300 4,800 0 
25, 700 25, 700 9, 800 0 
28, 500 28, 500 11, 800 0 
17, 400 17, 400 2, 000 0 
17, 200 17, 200 1,800 0 
24. 400 24. 400 4, 000 0 
24, 600 24, 600 5, 000 0 
32, 500 32, 500 15, 000 0 
33, 500 33, 500 15, 600 0 
18, 500 18, 500 1,700 0 
0 0 0 0 

® 00 00 00 

1 No activity. 
OREGON 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 
Domestic 
Date Foreign 
Total Local 
700 700 500 0 200 0 
3, 400 3, 400 2,700 100 700 0 
7. 700 7,700 4,100 200 3, 400 0 
31,600 | 31. 600 25. 000 800 5, 800 0 
57. 600 57. 600 42. 400 2. 100 13. 100 0 
61, 200 62, 200 45, 600 2, 600 13, 000 0 
20. 900 20,700 13, 400 1, 000 6, 300 200 
9, 900 9, 900 6, 800 800 2. 300 0 
2, 600 2, 600 2, 500 100 100 0 
400 2, 400 1, 600 400 400 0 
200 4, 200 3, 400 200 600 0 
700 8, 700 5, 000 300 3, 400 0 
, 200 59, 200 46, 500 2, 300 10, 500 0 
200 33, 200 23, 300 2, 400 7, 500 0 
400 63, 400 48, 000 2, 000 13, 400 0 
600 17, 600 10, 100 1, 100 6, 400 0 
400 7, 400 5, 600 200 1. 500 0 
700 1,700 1. 600 09 100 0 
PENNSYLVANIA 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 
Foreign 

7, 600 300 0 
10, 500 500 0 
16, 600 1, 000 0 
11. 100 600 0 
14, 600 1,000 0 
12,700 900 0 
6, 300 200 0 
8. 600 200 0 
11, 600 300 0 
16, 400 800 0 
12, 000 900 0 
14. 100 1, 000 0 
12, 400 1,300 0 
5, 700 400 0 
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RHODE ISLAND 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Domestic 
Date Total Foreign 
Total Local Intra- Inter- 
state state 

400 300 300 0 0 100 
200 100 100 0 0 8 
100 100 100 0 0 0 
400 300 300 0 1 
100 100 100 0 0 
100 100 100 


1 Less than 50. 
TEXAS 


NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


67, 000 100 100 3, 000 
69, 900 0 100 1, 600 
$4, 300 200 100 1, 500 
103, 000 500 (5 2.800 
121, 200 2.300 200 5, 200 
149, 400 7.900 1,000 7, 000 
149, 000 20,000 | 1,400 7, 900 
134,400 15,800 | 1, 100 10,400 
103, 800 5, 600 300 10,100 
116, 800 14,200] 1.200 12.200 
117, 700 15,100 | 1,300 13,500 

900 5,300 400 7.500 


400 200 0 
100 0 0 
200 0 0 
700 100 0 

2, 500 300 0 
9, 600 800 0 
23, 000 1,600 0 
21, 600 1, 200 0 
6,600 700 0 
14, 000 2, 200 0 
21, 600 2, 200 0 
16,700 1,600 0 


1 Less than 50. 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED FARMWORKERS, BY MAJOR Crop ACTIVITY AND 


TYPE or WORKER, 1 


Cucumber Cotton ph Cotton h 
Date PRONE ART 
Domestic} Foreign | Domestic} Foreign | Domestic} Foreign 
200 0 10, 600 500 3, 000 1, 200 
200 0 14, 400 600 () ® 
400 0 19, 800 700 0 0 
600 0 30, 300 1, 800 0 0 
900 300 42,600 2, 200 0 0 
700 100 54, 300 2. 900 0 0 
800 600 52, 400 4, 600 11, 000 0 
1,300 2. 700 28, 000 5, 000 37, 800 0 
700 2, 100 8, 500 3, 200 31, 000 1, 800 
500 100 3, 400 200 42, 500 8, 500 
600 (0) 3, 200 0| 42,300 10, 700 
200 5. 700 0 27, 700 6, 300 
200 0 10, 400 0 2, 000 0 
200 0 14, 500 0 059 0 
400 0 20, 400 0 0 0 
600 0 30, 600 0 0 0 
1, 300 0 43, 800 0 0 0 
1, 500 0 54, 800 0 0 0 
1,100 0 53, 600 0 6, 800 0 
3, 200 0 32,000 0 36, 300 0 
2, 000 0 13, 200 0 25, 500 0 
1, 700 0 3, 300 0 38, 800 0 
1. 800 0 3. 100 0 48, 900 0 
200 0 6. 800 0 14, 400 0 


Less than 50 workers. 
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UTAH 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


1,900 1. 700 
6, 000 3. 700 200 
9, 900 7, 700 500 
6, 900 5, 100 300 
6, 400 4,700 400 
6, 400 5, 200 200 

700 600 0 
2, 500 1, 300 0 
4, 200 2, 800 0 
5, 100 3, 300 0 
7, 000 5, 300 0 
4,800 3, 300 0 
3,100 2, 600 0 

Less than 50. 
VERMONT 


NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Domestic 
Date Total Foreign 
Total Local Intra- Inter- 
state 

500 500 500 0 05) 0 
700 700 600 0 100 0 
500 500 500 0 100 0 
1, 500 1,400 1,300 0 200 100 
1, 100 1,100 1, 000 0 200 10 
m 
500 500 400 0 0. 0 
600 600 600 0 01 0 
500 500 500 0 0 0 
1, 200 1, 200 1. 100 0 100 0 

700 700 700 0 00 0 

WASHINGTON 


NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Total Foreign 
1. 700 1. 700 1. 700 0 (Q) 0 
4, 100 4, 100 3, 800 100 200 0 
9, 900 9, 900 8, 200 400 1,300 0 

11, 600 11, 600 8, 100 900 2, 500 0 
22. 100 22, 100 12, 600 1, 300 8, 200 0 
25, 400 25, 400 14. 800 1,900 8, 800 0 
78, 200 78, 200 62, 400 4, 600 11, 200 0 
40,300 | 40, 300 33. 700 2, 500 4,100 0 
27, 200 27, 200 18, 200 2, 600 6, 300 0 
29, 300 29, 300 14, 600 4, 400 10, 300 0 
3, 000 3,000 | 22, 000 200 600 0 
1, 400 1, 400 1,300 09 0 
1,300 1,300 1,300 0 0 0 
4.200 4.200 4, 000 100 200 0 
9,200 9, 200 7,400 600 1,100 0 

12,500 | 12, 500 8, 500 800 3,200 0 

19, 900 19, 900 11,700 1,400 6,800 0 

34,300 | 34. 400 22,900 3,300 100 0 

56,100 | 56, 100 43, 000 4.600 400 0 

32. 400 32, 400 26, 000 2, 600 0 

28, 500 28, 500 16,700 2, 800 0 

21,300 | 21, 300 11,400 2, 900 0 
4, 000 4, 000 3,200 300 0 
2. 100 2. 100 2. 000 0 0 
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WISCONSIN 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Domestic 


Foreign 
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1,400 00 1, 000 500 0 
2, 500 500 1, 400 100 0 
10, 500 400 4, 900 300 100 
10, 500 800 2, 700 000 700 
5, 600 200 3. 300 800 400 
3, 300 300 2, 100 100 (@) 
1. 400 400 1,000 400 0 
2, 600 600 1,800 800 0 
7, 900 900 4, 400 500 0 
9, 500 9, 500 2, 500 „900 0 
5, 300 300 3, 300 , 900 0 
3, 500 500 2, 400 , 000 0 
0 0 0 0 0 
® ® 6) ® 
1 Less than 50. 
No activity. 


WYOMING 
NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS, BY ORIGIN, 1964 AND 1965 


Domestic 


Total Foreign 

2, 600 2, 600 600 0 

5, 200 3, 800 1,800 1, 400 

3. 800 3. 400 1, 200 400 

RATER LG 1. 800 1. 800 200 09 

3, 400 3.400 1. 500 0 

5, 100 5, 100 3, 100 0 

3, 500 3, 500 1, 500 0 

1, 600 1,600 200 0 

1 Less than 50. 

NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS EMPLOYED IN APPLE 


HARVESTING, SELECTED STATES, 1964-65 


New York Maine 


Massachusetts |New Hampshire 


Do- 


For- Do- For- Do- For- Do- For- 
mestic | eign | mestic| eign | mestic| eign | mestic| eign 
1, 765 0 60 0 501 0 200 0 
5, 872 850 245 81 | 1,643 408 | 1,097 103 
10, 441 521 880 370.| 2,417 408 1. 250 350 
9, 375 356 262 187 1, 262 314 454 46 
, 050 0 48 0 333 4 199 1 
0 0 0 0 47 0 0 0 
73 0 0 
347 0} 2,433 
797 271 | 2,388 
336 125 | 1,376 
177 15 205 
0 0 27 
Rhode Island Vermont 


Foreign Domestic] Foreign | Domestic} Foreign 
0 10 0 
19 1,159 81 
19 1,124 76 
0 960 0 
0 120 0 
0 0 0 
0 0 0 

g 25 925 15 
25 1,098 50 
3 580 30 
0 150 0 
0 0 0 


1 Includes only Winchester, Va.-Martinsburg, W. Va., area. 
Source: Inseason farm labor reports. 
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WYOMING—Continued 
PRODUCTION AND CROP VALUE IN APPLE-PRODUCING STATES, 
1964 AND 1965 


Crop value 


85 88 
88 88 


BS 


pho) 28 2 22 sé 
$5 88 
33 88 88 88 88 88 


52 88 88 


NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED FARMWORKERS IN SUGARBEET 
CULTIVATION, SELECTED STATES, 1964-65 


Colorado 


Nebraska 


Montana 
Date 


2, 400 2, 200 700 , 0 
4, 600 5,200 3, 600 1,700 
2, 300 1,300 2, 600 200 

700 200 200 0 
4, 700 0 200 0 
9,200 0 4.000 0 
4, 200 0 2, 400 0 

500 | 0 200 0 


p 
35558 


rer 
8888 


1 Less than 50 workers. 
Source: In-season farm labor reports as of midmonth. 


SUGARBEET ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE IN SELECTED 
STATES, 1964 AND 1965 


State and year Fin hen Production | Crop Be, 
1,000 acres 1,000 tons 
187.3 2 10% SA INA 
ago m e 
ge mj sag 
set] am] erage 
% 8 i 
* . e 
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NUMBER OF SEASONAL HIRED WORKERS IN TOBACCO ACTIVITIES 


APPENDIX D—Continued 


ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, AND VALUE OF SHADE TOBACCO IN 
CONNECTICUT AND MASSACHUSETTS 


1964-65 


IN CONNECTICUT AND MASSACHUSETTS, 


Massachusetts 


Connecticut 


Foreign | Domestic 


Domestic 


1 For harvest. 


2238938898 


A 


ics 


2 Indicated production. 


888888888 


Sei 


— 8888888888 


888888888888 


Sees 


1 Less than 50 workers. 


APPENDIX E 
Average farm wage rates by States, 1968, 1964, and 1965 


HOURLY FARM WAGE RATE (WITHOUT ROOM OR BOARD), 1963-65 
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1963 
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U.S. total 


Source: Farm Labor, Monthly Publication of the Statistical Reporting Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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7 Aprenpix F—Continued 
Gross and net farm income by quarters, seasonally adjusted at 


annual rates, 1961-65 Gross and net farm income by quarters, seasonally adjusted at 
{In billions of dollars) annual rates, 1961-65—Continued 
Un billions of dollars] 
I II III IV Year 
1961 
1964 
Cash receipts from farm marketings 35.5 34.5 34.6 35.1 34.9 
Nonmoney income and Government pay- Cash receipts from farm marketings. 
aCe Tae Sy SE at 3.9 4.9 4.9 5.0 4.7 Nonmoney income and Government 
gross farm income 39.4 39.4 39.5 40.1 39.6 
Farm prodnetion expenses 26.9 26.9 27.1 27.2 27.0 
Realized net income 12.5 12.5 12.4 12.9 12.6 
Net change in farm inventories____._..._- .3 .3 4 4 3 
Net in in 
Total net income 12.8 12.8 12.8 13.3 12.9 /» 
= Total net income 
1962 
Cash receipts from farm marketings 36.3 36.3 35.9 36.2 36.2 29 
Nonmoney income and Government pay- Cash receipts from farm marketings - 
PINS, caps EE N OAE EDN E E 4.8 4.9 4.9 4.9 4.8 Nonmoney income and Government pay- 
Realized gross farm income. 41.1] 41.2 408] 41.1 41.0 eS ee ee ee 
Farm production expenses 28.0 28.4 28.6 29.1 28.5 1 Realized gross farm income 
ction expenses 
Realized net income 13.1 12.8 12.2 12.0 12.5 DRE SEP 
Net change in farm inventoriess +5 -6 -6 ot -6 a Realized net income 
— t in ſarm inventories 
Total net income 13.6 13.4 12.8 12.7 13.1 se tas 
S| SS SSS | Total net income 
1963 . 
ee receipts — farm a 83 -| 37.4 37.1 37.3 37.2 37.3 1 Not available. 
on mon come an vernmen 
pec SED DEE EUR AO NT 48 4.8 48 49 48 Norte.—Alaska and Hawaii not included. Also, details may not add to totals be- 
cause of rounding, 
gross farm income 42.2 41.9 42.1 42. 42.1 
Farm production expenses 29.6 | 29.6) 296| 29.5 29.6 
Realized net income 12.6 12.3 12.5 12.6 12.5 
Net change in farm inventories. 7 7 6 5 6 


Total net income 
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Consumer Price Index, selected series, 1961-65—All items; all food; meat, fish, and poultry; fruits and vegetables; fresh fruits and 
vegetables; processed fruits and vegetables 


CONSUMER PRICE INDEX—U.S, INDEX OF RETAIL PRICES, SELECTED SERIES 
[1957-59—100] 


Year 


103. 8 104.0 104. 4 104.3 104.6 104.6 104.6 104.5 104.2 

105. 2 105. 3 105. 5 105. 5 106. 1 106.0 106.0 105. 8 105. 4 

106. 2 106. 6 107.1 107.1 107.1 107.2 107.4 107.6 106.7 

107.8 108.0 108. 3 108. 2 108. 4 108. 108. 8 108. 1 

109.6 110.1 110.2 110. 0 110.2 110.4 „ 

02. 102.3 102.5 103.4 102.7 102.6 102.5 101.9 102.0 102.6 

* 103.2 103. 5 103.8 103.8 104.8 104.3 104.1 103.5 103.6 

z 104.2 105. 0 106. 2 106. 0 105.4 104.9 105. 1 105.4 105.1 

e 105. 5 106.2 107.2 106. 9 107.2 106. 9 106. 106.9 106.4 

106.6 106. 6 106. 9 107.3 107.9 110.1 110.9 110.1 109.7 109.7 r 
101.2 101.4 101.0 100. 2 98.5 97.4 97.7 98.3 99. 2 99.5 98.5 98.5 99.3 
99.8 100. 6 100. 100.1 99.6 99.7 100.8 102.6 106.3 104.1 103.5 102. 5 101.7 
102. 5 102. 1 100.7 98.3 98.0 98.4 100. 2 101.4 101.5 100.4 99.7 99. 2 100. 2 
98.3 3 97.2 97.0 96.6 96.8 98.9 99. 2 101.4 100.6 99.5 99.0 98. 6 
99.2 99. 5 99. 6 99. 8 100.3 106.4 109. 2 109.8 109.8 108.9 r 
102.0 102.9 103.4 106.3 107.0 109.5 111.8 107.1 102.3 99.4 98.4 99.8 104.2 
100.6 102.9 104.4 108.6 109.4 111.9 109.9 105. 2 102.2 102.0 102. 1 100. 2 105.0 
106.4 109.4 109.6 112.0 113.9 115.6 118.7 114.2 108, 1 106.3 108. 2 109.8 111.0 
112.4 113.9 115.1 115.7 115.7 120.2 122.3 117.3 112.2 111.7 113.0 114.5 115.3 
112.4 113.3 115.3 117.6 121.4 125.9 124.3 114.6 108.5 108.5 . 
101.0 101.6 101.9 106.3 107.5 111.5 115. 1 107.8 100. 5 96.2 94.7 96.9 103.5 
3 102. 104. 111.8 113.2 117.2 114.1 106. 9 102. 6 102. 3 102. 6 99. 6 106.3 
108.3 111.9 111.8 115.1 117.4 119.7 124.1 116.6 107.0 104.0 106.7 109.0 112.6 
113.2 115.6 117.7 118.6 119.0 127.4 131.4 123.0 114.5 114.1 116. 4 119.4 119.2 
115.7 118.2 2 126.4 133.5 141.6 138.6 121.2 110.2 109.7 111.2 
103.9 105. 4 106. 2 106. 4 106. 1 106.0 106.0 105.9 105. 5 105. 3 105.1 05. 0 105.6 
104.6 104.2 103.9 103.1 102.7 102.6 102.6 102.3 101.7 101. 5 101.3 101.2 102. 8 
105.2 105. 8 106.5 107.7 108.5 109.3 110.0 110.2 110.4 111.1 111.4 108.3 

112.0 112.2 112.2 112.5 111.9 111.4 111.0 110.3 109.6 09. 109. 0 108. 6 110.8 
107.5 106.9 106.7 106. 2 105. 8 106.1 06. 4 06.7 107. 4 2 
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APPENDIX H—STATEMENT By SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, W. WILLARD WIRTZ, ON THE TERMI- 
NATION OF PUBLIC LAw 78; AND REGULATION 
GOVERNING APPLICATIONS FOR FOREIGN 
WORKERS FOR TEMPORARY AGRICULTURAL EM- 
PLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES UNDER THE 
TMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


The 88th Congress was a humanitarian 
Congress. It passed the Civil Rights Act, end- 
ing a century of racial discrimination., It 
passed the antipoverty bill, declaring war on 
mankind’s oldest enemy, Quietly, with little 
public attention at the time, it also decided 
to stop the Mexico bracero program, ending 
14 years of a system that had too often dis- 
regarded human values. 

Public Law No. 78 was adopted in 1951, and 
was amended from time to time after that. 
This law provided for the importation of 
Mexican nationals to work on agricultural 
crops in this country. A series of treaties be- 
tween the Governments of the United States 
and Mexico completed these arrangements. 

Under these statutory and treaty provi- 
sions, hundreds of thousands of Mexicans 
have come into this country. They have been 
employed, from time to time, in over half the 
States. This year, some 180,000 braceros were 
brought in, for average stays of about 3 
months. The largest number of these have 
been used in California, and most of the 
others in Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 

The explanation given for this program has 
been that the work the braceros do won't be 
done by U.S. workers. It includes stoop labor 
in vegetable, sugarbeet, and cotton fields; the 
picking of citrus fruits, and other agricul- 
tural labor. 

A good deal of this work is unquestionably 
hard and unpleasant. But this is only part 
of the story. The rest of it is that the wage 
rates which have been paid for these jobs 
have been less than the rates paid for other 
kinds of work which are just as hard and just 
as objectionable. And the working conditions 
maintained by some of the growers have been 
so bad that church and civic groups and labor 
organizations have protested bitterly. 

There has been increasing complaint 
against the importation of these hundreds 
of thousands of foreign workers—being paid 
wage rates as low as 60 cents an hour—while 
about 4 million U.S. men and women are 
unemployed. 

There has also been accumulating evidence 
that U.S. workers will be available to do this 
work if decent working conditions are pro- 
vided and if it is paid for on terms in line 
with those for other work that is equally hard 
and unpleasant. 

The 88th Congress, taking these factors 
into account, decided to terminate Public 
Law 78. The users of braceros were put on 
notice that this supply of foreign labor was, 
by Congress decision, to be cut off. All 
braceros who entered the United States under 
that law will leave when it expires on 
December 31. 

It has subsequently been proposed, how- 
ever, that alternative arrangements be made 
to continue the Mexican bracero program in 
practical effect by other devices. 

The various proposals to extend Public 
Law 78 by administrative action of one kind 
or another fly squarely in the face of the 
decision made by Congress. These proposals 
must be, and they are, rejected. 

All that is warranted is that there be re- 
sponsible actlon—by all agencies concerned, 
public as well as private—to effect an orderly 
transition to the use of U.S. workers in these 
areas where reliance has previously been 
placed on foreign workers. 

Account is properly and necessarily taken, 
in this connection, of the fact that there are 
Presently about 15,000 other foreign work- 
ers (not Mexican) in this country. Most of 
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them are from the British West Indies, and 
are working in Florida. There are also some 
1,200 Japanese nationals in California, and 
125 Filipinos. These workers have been ad- 
mitted under another statute—Public Law 
414— which is the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act of 1952, They are here today 
under 6-month (or longer) permits, which 
still have some time to run. 

In this situation, and on the basis of 
the public hearings held within the past 3 
weeks, I have adopted this program under the 
authority conferred on the Secretary of La- 
bor: 

First, there will be no administrative ex- 
tension of the situation existing under Pub- 
lic Law No. 78. 

Second, the responsibilities of the Secre- 
tary of Labor under Public Law 414 will be 
strictly administered in accordance with the 
regulations which are being issued today. 

These regulations specify the terms and 
conditions which must be offered to domestic 
workers before certification will be made 
for the admission of foreign workers under 
Public Law 414. 

These terms and conditions are set after 
due consideration of the evidence introduced 
at the hearings which were held at Wash- 
ington, D.C., on November 30, 1964; Miami, 
Fla., on December 2; Dallas, Tex., on De- 
cember 4; and San Francisco, Calif., on De- 
cember 7, 8, and 9. 

The key elements in these regulations is 
the specifying of wage levels which are con- 
sistent with the principles of Public Law 
414: that foreign workers will not be ad- 
mitted where unemployed domestic work- 
ers are available, or under circumstances 
which would have an adverse effect upon 
domestic wage levels. 

The specified wage levels vary from State 
to State. The range, for the period starting 
April 1, 1965, is between $1.15 per hour and 
$1.40 per hour. 

Account has been taken, in specifying these 
rates, of the different history and the dif- 
ferent present levels of wages in the various 
States. Consideration has been given the 
evidence of the past and present effect of 
the use of foreign labor on prevailing wage 
levels. 

These regulations do not require the pay- 
ment of the specified rates to any work- 
ers. They simply provide that before a grow- 
er will be permitted to bring in foreign la- 
bor he must offer these rates to domestic 
workers. 

The rate specifications are based solely on 
the application of the statute which is in- 
volved here. It is also properly noted that 
no lower rates would be consistent with the 
national policy of affording the fullest prac- 
ticable employment opportunity to U.S. 
citizens. Our commitment to ourselves to 
end poverty in this country would not per- 
mit a decision that we will bring in workers 
at wage rates below the $1.15 to $1.40 range 
(about $2,500 for a full year’s work) before 
offering at least that amount to domestic 
workers. 

The regulations also recognize, by limit- 
ing certifications to 120 days, that the only 
justification for bringing in labor is to meet 
special peak conditions in the highly sea- 
sonal agricultural industry. 

There is also recognition in the regula- 
tions that terms and conditions of employ- 
ment other than wages are important in the 
maintenance of decent working conditions. 

Special provisions, including lower speci- 
fied wage levels (90 cents to $1.25) are made 
for the period between January 1, 1965 and 
March 31, 1965. These take account of the 
practical necessity of an orderly and equita- 
ble transition here. By using what are sub- 
stantially the prevailing wage levels for this 
period, in those States where there are peak 
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demands during the next 3 months, these 
interim provisions eliminate what might 
otherwise be prejudicial differences between 
the effect of the new regulations on growers 
in various States. 

It is recognized that the use of any for- 
eign nationals under the terms of these 
regulations is subject to the approval of 
their governments. Consultation with the 
Government of Mexico regarding measures 
for the protection of the rights of Mexican 
nationals under these regulations will be 
carried out, 

Third, an active domestic labor recruit- 
ment program has been instituted and must 
be continued. 

The issuance of the new regulations is es- 
sential to the orderly administration of 
Public Law 414, but it does not imply that 
there will be any large scale use of foreign 
workers in the future. To the contrary. It 
is expected that such use will be very 
greatly reduced, and hopefully eliminated. 

The dimensions of this manpower change 
are, at the same time, fully recognized. It 
will require the complete cooperation of the 
growers, the interested labor organizations, 
and the employment service offices to effec- 
tuate this change. The full competence of 
the U.S. Employment Service, and of the 
various State services, is pledged to this 
purpose. 

The stakes here are high: tens of thou- 
sands of jobs for otherwise unemployed men 
and women; the survival of a great many 
business enterprises; the winning of a fight 
for human decency. 


REGULATIONS GOVERNING APPLICATIONS FOR 
FOREIGN WORKERS FOR TEMPORARY AGRICUL~ 
TURAL EMPLOYMENT IN THE UNITED STATES 
UNDER THE IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY 
ACT 


Pursuant to the authority vested in me by 
8 C.F.R. 214.2 (h) (2) (ii), I hereby amend 20 
C.F.R. 602.10 to read as follows: 

“(a) Any agricultural employer with a 
foreseeable labor shortage remaining after 
reasonable efforts utilizing all sources of 
available domestic workers, including the 
interstate clearance process, may request 
through the appropriate State agency the 
certification of need for foreign labor. Be- 
fore such certification will be made by the 
appropriate Regional Office of the Bureau of 
Employment Security, it must be shown 
that: 

“(1) Reasonable efforts have been made 
and will continue to be made to obtain do- 
mestic workers for the period for which these 
workers are requested. ‘Reasonable efforts’ 
will include full use of (i) day-haul opera- 
tions in accordance with the general prac- 
tices of other employers in the area, or, in 
the absence of local day-haul operations, 
day-haul operations in accordance with the 
general practices within the State; (il) other 
appropriate recruitment efforts; and (iil) 
the interstate clearance process for recruit- 
ment in areas within a reasonable distance, 
including use of the annual worker plan, 
where practical. (In order to recruit workers 
from out of the State, a minimum period of 
15 days prior to the date of need will be re- 
quired by the labor-supply State agency for 
positive recruitment. In addition, the offer 
for local workers must be at the same rate 
which is specified on the date of need in the 
clearance order, or a request for foreign 
workers will be denied.) 

“(2) Employment of such labor will not 
adversely affect the wages or working con- 
ditions of domestic workers similarly em- 
ployed. 

“(b) On and after January 1, 1965, the 
State agency will not process a request for 
workers more than 60 days nor less than 30 
days prior to the date of need; and such re- 
quest shall be reviewed by the State agency 
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not more than 15 days prior to the date of 
need and the State agency will advise the 
appropriate Bureau of Employment Security 
regional office whether the conditions neces- 
sitating foreign workers previously certified 
to by the State agency still prevail, or 
whether the request should be canceled or 
revised. 

“(c) No certification shall be made for 
the admission of foreign workers under sec- 
tion 214 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act for agricultural employment in the 
United States unless the following criteria 
have been followed and adhered to: 

“(1) Effective January 1, 1965, and 
through March 31, 1965: 

“(A) Employment offered to domestic 
workers must provide for wage payment 
rates which are no less than the applicable 
amount listed on schedule A for the State 
in which the work is being performed, except 
that where the prevailing rate for the crop 
activity in the area is higher, the higher rate 
shall be paid. Piece rates shall be designed 
to produce hourly earnings at least equiv- 
alent to the prescribed hourly rates and in 
no event shall the worker be paid less than 
the prescribed hourly rate. 

“(B) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided, domestic workers must be offered, as 
a minimum, all the terms and conditions of 
employment that are offered to Mexican 
workers under the Migrant Labor Agree- 
ment of 1951, as amended, including a writ- 
ten contract embodying those conditions. 

“(C) Family housing must be provided 
where feasible and necessary. 

“(2) Effective April 1, 1965: 

“(A) Employment offered to domestic 
workers must provide for wage payment 
rates which are no less than the applicable 
amount listed on schedule B for the State 
in which the work is being performed, except 
that where the prevailing rate for the crop 
activity in the area is higher, the higher 
rate shall be paid. Piece rates shall be de- 
signed to produce hourly earnings at least 
equivalent to the prescribed’ hourly rates 
and in no event shall the worker be paid 
less than the prescribed hourly rate. 

“(B) Except as otherwise specifically pro- 
vided in this section, domestic workers must 
be offered, as a minimum, all the terms and 
conditions of employment that are offered 
to Mexican workers under the Migrant Labor 
Agreement of 1951, as amended, including a 
written contract embodying those condi- 
tions. 

“(C) Family housing must be provided 
where feasible and necessary. 

“(3) Effective January 1, 1965: 

“(A) Reasonable costs of transportation 
to and from the place of employment must 
be borne by the employer. 

“(B) No certification shall be made per- 
mitting the employment of any foreign 
worker for a period exceeding 120 days; nor 
shall certification be made with respect to 
any petition of any employer which would 
result in the employment of foreign workers 
by such employer for more than 120 days in 
any calendar year, except in specific cases, 
when necessary to avoid undue hardship, in 
accordance with criteria prescribed by the 
Department of Labor. 

“(C) No certification shall be made with 
respect to the petition of any employer who 
has been found by the Secretary of Labor 
or his designated representative to have 
failed, without good cause, to comply with 
the work contracts entered into with any 
domestic or foreign agricultural workers, or 
who has in his employ or is found to have 
had in his employ after the effective date of 
these regulations, any alien when such em- 
ployer knows or has reasonable grounds to 
believe or suspect or by reasonable: inquiry 
could have ascertained that such foreign 
worker is not lawfully within the United 
States. 
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“(D) When domestic workers become 
available for jobs in which foreign workers 
are employed, the domestic workers must 
be given preference. 

E) No foreign workers shall be assigned 
to fill any job to which referral of U.S. 
workers would be prohibited under regula- 
tions or policies of the U.S. Department of 
Labor governing the referral of workers to 
jobs involved in strikes or other labor dis- 
putes. 

“(F) These criteria shall not be applicable 
to Basque sheepherders.” 


Schedule A 


APPENDIX I—FINAL REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA 
Farm LABOR PANEL TO THE SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, DECEMBER 1, 1965 

STATEMENT BY SECRETARY OF LABOR W. WILLARD 
WIRTZ ON THE CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR 
PANEL REPORT, Los ANGELES, CALIF., DECEM- 
BER 1, 1965 


The California Farm Labor Panel reports 
a highly successful year for California agri- 
culture and American farmworkers. 

Agricultural income has remained generally 
good. 

Domestic employment is up substantially. 

Prices of California’s fresh fruits and vege- 
tables have remained generally steady. 

The replacement of “braceros” with do- 
mestic workers has been a boon to the econ- 
omy of the State and the Nation. 

Predictions that California’s agricultural 
industry could not function without the 
massive importation of foreign farm labor 
proved inaccurate. 

The year has been a successful transitional 
period for all concerned—-farmworkers, grow- 
ers, and consumers. 

During the summer and fall of 1965, there 
were about 20,000 more Americans working 
on California farms than at the same time 
a, year ago. Their wages were higher, their 
working conditions somewhat improved. 
Most of the money they earned was spent in 
California. 

Many of the State’s crops, including let- 
tuce, oranges, and cantaloups, were har- 
vested without braceros. 
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Farm income has been good this year. 
Governor Brown has estimated that Califor- 
nia agricultural income will be about $3.6 
billion in 1965—slightly higher than in 1964. 

Some loss from labor shortages occurred 
in strawberries and asparagus. Wages in 
both crops were the lowest paid in the State 
and well below the average for all crops. De- 
spite the losses, California strawberry grow- 
ers grossed 5 percent more than in 1959-64 
average, and asparagus growers grossed near- 
ly $1 million more than in 1964, but slightly 
below the 1959-64 average. 

The processing tomato crop was valued 32 
percent higher than the 1959-64 average de- 
spite a sharp reduction in acreage in response 
to supply and demand pressures. 

The prices American consumers have paid 
for California agricultural products have, for 
the most part, remained fairly steady. Some 
have gone up; others have dropped. 

The Consumer Price Index for October 
shows fresh fruit and vegetable prices 3.9 
percent lower than a year earlier. The na- 
tional average prices of 12 of 26 fresh and 
processed fruits and vegetables in season 
were lower in October than during the same 
month in 1964. 

Prices of most crops that formerly relied 
heavily on foreign labor have fallen, although 
there have been exceptions. Lettuce, for ex- 
ample, soared for a few weeks in June to 20 
cents a head above its normal price when ab- 
normal weather conditions caused a shortage. 
The price then dropped back to normal and 
has remained there ever since. 

The end of the mass importation of for- 
eign workers in California has also figured in 
the Nation’s balance-of-payments picture. 
The Farm Labor Panel estimates that $50 mil- 
lion will remain in the country as a result 
of the new farm labor policy. 

While recounting the accomplishments 
made on the California farm labor front this 
year, the Panel’s report charts a course for 
further progress, 

I fully agree and endorse its recommenda- 
tions that call for— 

Improving the Department of Labor's data 
gathering and placement operations. 

Increasing efforts in both the public and 
private sectors of the Nation to improve hous- 
ing for farmworkers. 

Extending coverage of labor legislation, 
such as minimum wage and unemployment 
insurance laws, to farmworkers. 

Payment of more adequate wages to work- 
ers and the development by employers of 
better personnel practices, training, and su- 
pervision, 

Agriculture’s labor-management relations 
and manpower policies, like those of other 
industries, are adequate and effective only 
if they attract and retain a labor force suffi- 
cient to meet its needs. 

In conclusion, I want to recognize the con- 
tribution of some of those who played promi- 
nent and helpful roles during this historic 
year of transition. 

The majority of California’s farmers who 
cooperated in the changeover to the use of 
domestic farmworkers. 

The American workers who appeared in 
California fields in record numbers: 

Constructive critics, such as Governor 
Brown and those members of the California 
delegation in Congress who protested strong- 
ly and properly and effectively when particu- 
lar problems arose, but who respected the 
action of Congress in terminating the bra- 
cero program. 

Panel Members Benjamin Aaron, Daniel 
Aldrich, and Arthur Ross, who tackled a diffi- 
cult assignment and performed it in an ad- 
mirable way. 

The Mexican Government for its totally 
understanding attitude in an extremely diffi- 
cult situation, proving once again that it is 
a good neighbor. 
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FINAL REPORT OF THE CALIFORNIA FARM 
LABOR PANEL 

During 1965, California agriculture has 
been undergoing a change of such magnitude 
that it may properly be characterized as 
revolutionary. This change has been in the 
employment of farm labor. It has resulted 
in a transition from heavy reliance upon 
foreign contract laborers (of whom nearly 
all have been Mexican braceros) in the cul- 
tivation and harvesting of many major crops 
to the recruitment and use of a domestic 
force of farmworkers for those purposes. 
Despite the magnitude of the changes this 
transition is not yet complete. Moreover, 
it has been accompanied by a variety of prob- 
lems of adjustment. Nevertheless in our 
judgment, the program initiated by the 
Secretary of Labor to substitute American 
residents for foreign contract workers in the 
California farm labor force has been a sub- 
stantial success. 

The purpose of this report is fourfold: 
First, to review briefly the origins and de- 
velopment of the use of foreign contract 
laborers in California agriculture, together 
with the reasons which led the Congress to 
allow legislation permitting that system to 
lapse; second, to describe the program de- 
veloped by the Secretary of Labor to carry 
out his understanding of the congressional 
intent; third, to set forth, fully and frankly, 
the successes and failures of the Secretary's 
program as we view them at this time; and 
finally, to present a series of recommenda- 
tions which would, we believe, not only 
secure for California growers and processors 
a wholly domestic labor force adequate for 
their needs, but also raise farm occupations 
to a level of dignity and economic viability 
they have not yet achieved. 


History of foreign farm labor in California 


California agriculture has been character- 
ized throughout its history by crop special- 
ization, large-scale landownership, and 
reliance on hired farm labor, rather than on 
the family farm which shaped the structure 
of so much of the Nation’s agriculture. These 
characteristics were evident almost 100 years 
ago and persist today. The nature of spe- 
cialty crops has changed, the average size of 
farms has increased here as elsewhere, and 
the sources of hired farm labor have been 
varied and many. But the essential nature 
of this structure has not been altered. 

When California agriculture changed in 
the last century from an extensive system 
relying largely on cattle and sheep to an 
intensive one of crop cultivation, its de- 
pendence on seasonally hired farmworkers 
increased. Its needs were met in a variety 
of ways by a succession of different immi- 
grant groups. 

Originally, the industry relied primarily 
upon Chinese labor. With the exclusion of 
the Chinese in 1882, it turned to Japanese 
workers. These in turn were shut out in 
1906, to be followed by the Hindustani and 
later the Filipinos, of whom the majority 
in this country were farm laborers as late 
as 1930. At one period or another, laborers 
of European origin have figured prominently 
in this history: Italians, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, Russians, Germans, Armenians, and 
others, And virtually all Californians of 
Mexican descent who were engaged in agri- 
culture were employed as farm laborers, as 
were those Mexicans who immigrated here. 
The latter have been an ever-present source 
of labor for much of the State, whether or 
not there existed a formal legal immigration 
policy to arrange their entry. 

During the depression years, the State 
received great waves of domestic immigrants: 
the “Okies,” “Arkies,” and Texans who were 
refugees from the failing farm economy. 
They more than filled the need for hired 
laborers until the war years of the 1940's. 
The loss of workers to service industries in 
the cities and the need for increased food and 
fiber production aroused concern over pos- 
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sible shortages in labor supply. The num- 
ber of migrant farm workers from other 
States dwindled, the Japanese farmers and 
family workers were relocated, and the grow- 
ers urged the Government to import more 
Mexican workers. 

Beginning with a group of 1,500 in Sep- 
tember 1942, Mexican nationals were ad- 
mitted for temporary agricultural employ- 
ment in California and other States under 
various authority. Early in 1943, Public Law 
45, the Farm Labor Supply Appropriation Act, 
was enacted to increase the number. This 
was not done without controversy. Some 
groups argued that there was no need for 
additional labor and that just as the work- 
er had to face the risk of shorter periods of 
employment and the competition of foreign 
workers, so the farmer should assume the 
risks of a tight labor market and the haz- 
ards of weather. 

Public Law 45 was superseded by Public 
Law 229 in 1944, the peak wartime year 
for Mexican workers. Public Law 229 was 
followed by Public Law 893 in 1948, and in 
1951, during the Korean conflict, Public Law 
78 was enacted. All of these laws were de- 
signed to make additional seasonal workers 
from Mexico available. However, the num- 
ber of Mexican entrants into California un- 
der these programs was far less than the 
number of such workers in its fields. From 
1942 to 1956, when more vigorous enforce- 
ment of immigration policies commenced, 
the number of illegal entrants, or wetbacks, 
added significantly to the total used. 

Since 1956 the number of Mexican na- 
tional workers, while fluctuating, has gen- 
erally declined in California agriculture. 
Public Law 78 was scheduled to expire origi- 
nally on December 1, 1953. It was extended, 
however, from time to time until Congress 
decided that on balance the law’s undesir- 
able economic and social effects outweighed 
its value to the growers, and on December 31, 
1964, the law was allowed to expire. 

In his statement on the termination of 
Public Law 78, issued December 19, 1964, the 
Secretary of Labor commented in part: 

“The explanation given for this program 
has been that the work the braceros do won't 
be done by US. workers. It includes ‘stoop 
labor’ in vegetable, sugarbeet, and cotton- 
fields, the picking of citrus fruits, and other 
agricultural labor. 

“A good deal of this work is unquestion- 
ably hard and unpleasant, But this is only 
part of the story. The rest of it is that the 
wage rates which have been paid for these 
jobs have been less than the rates paid for 
other kinds of work which are just as hard 
and just as objectionable. And the work- 
ing conditions maintained by some of the 
growers have been so bad that church and 
civic groups and labor organizations have 
protested bitterly. 

“There has been increasing complaint 
against the importation of these hundreds of 
thousands of foreign workers being paid wage 
rates as low as 60 cents an hour while about 
4 million U.S. men and women are unem- 
ployed. 

“There has also been accumulating evi- 
dence that U.S. workers will be available to 
do this work if decent working conditions 
are provided and if it is paid for on terms in 
line with those for other work that is equally 
hard and unpleasant.” 


The Secretary’s program 


The guiding purposes of the Secretary’s 
program for transition to a wholly domestic 
farm labor force have been to carry out the 
will of Congress and at the same time to 
allow for the harvesting of crops without 
undue loss to growers and processors. 

During the spring, Secretary Wirtz moved 
to assist agricultural employers in making 
the transition by permitting a limited im- 
portation of Mexican workers under Public 
Law 414. He made it plain that chronic or 
large-scale importation of braceros through 
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this device would subvert the intent of Con- 
gress and could not be countenanced. He 
also emphasized that farm employers would 
be eligible for supplementary foreign labor 
only if they had made full use of domestic 
labor available and had cooperated fully with 
Federal and State agencies in domestic re- 
cruitment. To provide a meaningful test of 
recruitment possibilities, criteria wage rates 
were established. The minimum hourly rate 
in California was $1.40, and the Secretary 
stipulated that plecework rates would have 
to provide at least that amount in hourly 
earnings before an application for Mexican 
labor could be considered. Additional cri- 
teria included provision for transportation, 
adequate free housing, meals at cost, and 
written contracts. 

On April 15, 1965, Secretary Wirtz ap- 
pointed the California farm labor panel, 
charging it to assist him in carrying out these 
policies by determining facts and making 
Specific recommendations to him regarding 
applications and arrangements for supple- 
mental labor. The panel was further charged 
to “make recommendations for any further 
procedures which will effectuate the purpose 
of serving fully all agricultural labor needs, 
of relying on domestic workers for this so 
far as they are available, and of maintaining 
adequate agricultural wages and working and 
living conditions.” 

In response to the Secretary's instructions, 
the panel has held hearings, gathered facts, 
and made recommendations regarding needs 
for additional agricultural labor; it has en- 
gaged in informal efforts with all parties con- 
cerned to gain acceptance of the Secretary’s 
policy and to encourage and assist in its im- 
plementation; and from its experience, it has 
formulated certain recommendations that 
appear at the end of this report. 

The California farm labor experience, 1965 

Although there have been localized dif- 
ficulties, 1965 has been an excellent year for 
California agriculture. The crops have been 
brought in with much less recourse to 
braceros than last year, and at the same time, 
grower gross revenues have generally been 
higher. Net figures are not yet available, but 
they will undoubtedly reflect increased costs 
of wages, recruitment, machinery, and other 
items, 

Manpower 

Tens of thousands of additional jobs have 
been made available for domestic workers, 
who in 1965 accounted for 97.3 percent of the 
man-years of labor in California’s seasonal 
hired agricultural employment. Contract 
foreign labor provided only 2.7 percent of the 
total. The significance of these figures be- 
comes apparent when they are compared to 
the 1959-64 averages, which show that 
domestic labor * accounted for 73.7 percent of 
total seasonal man-years, with foreign labor 
providing 26.3 percent. As shown by table I, 


The source of labor data is the State of 
California Department of Employment, 
“Seasonal Employment in California Agri- 
culture, Man-Years of Foreign and Domestic 
Labor, 1959-65,” Oct. 1, 1965, and data sub- 
sequently available from the same source. 

2A substantial number of domestic farm- 
workers in California this year, as in the past, 
are Mexican green carders, that is, Mexican 
nationals who have been accorded the status 
of permanent resident aliens under our 
immigration laws and who therefore have the 
right to work in this country in any pursuit. 
The number of Mexican permanent resident 
aliens in California on Jan. 1, 1965, was 
approximately 300,000, slightly more than the 
number who registered on that date in 1964. 
There are no figures on how many of this 
total were engaged in agricultural work. 
Unlike the braceros, however, green carders 
are legal residents of the United States, and 
those who work in agriculture are hired in the 
same way as are native domestic workers. 
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seasonal domestic man-years increased from 
an average of 100,500 in 1959-64 to 115,000 
in 1965, while foreign man-years dropped 
from 35,780 to 3,200. 

The table shows a considerable drop in 
total seasonal man-years during the period. 
Several factors are responsible, including in- 
creased mechanization and reduced acreage 
in a number of crops, as well as a generally 
more stable use of labor, with a larger propor- 
tion of people getting steadier work for longer 
periods. 

Table II shows that the increase in do- 
mestic seasonal employment in 1965, as com- 
pared with the 1959-64 average, has varied 
from month to month. It amounted to ap- 
proximately 18,000 in March, 37,000 in June, 
and 21,000 in October. 

The changeover from foreign to domestic 
labor appears most strikingly in the composi- 
tion of the seasonal work force in specific 
localities at comparable dates for this year 
and last. For example, on June 27, 1964, 
there were 3,970 seasonal domestic workers 
in Salinas and 10,000 braceros. A year later 
the work force was composed of 8,230 do- 
mestic workers and only 1,660 foreign 
workers. 

The data in table III suggest that most of 
the additional seasonal domestic workers were 
local? workers. This is particularly true of 
the peak months of June, July, and August. 
In June, 1965, there were 20,000 more local 
domestic workers than the average for June 
1959-64. 

Although monthly comparisons of this 
year and the 1959-64 average employment 
of local domestic farm labor show little pat- 
tern, the increase averaged 10,300 more local 
workers a month this year. A peak of 
115,600 local seasonal workers were in the 
fields this June as compared with a peak 
average of 94,900 for June the previous 5 


There was a fairly steady increase of intra- 
state migratory workers in each month of 
this year as compared to the 1959-64 average. 
The average monthly increase was 5,200 
workers, with the peak in September, when 
there were 34,900 intrastate workers in the 
fields. 

The increase of interstate migratory work- 
ers, although steady, was not as marked as 
that of local and intrastate workers. The 
average monthly increase over 1959-64 was 
3.700 with the peak again in September, 
when approximately 19,000 interstate work- 
ers were in California. 

It appears that the most important factor 
in attracting additional domestic workers to 
farm labor this year was a higher wage level. 
Data in the State of California Department 
of Employment, DE 881-A report, California 
Weekly Farm Labor Report,” indicate that 
in general wages tended to approach, and in 
some cases exceeded, the Secretary's criteria 
of $1.40 an hour minimum, through either 
hourly wages or piece rates, particularly in 
those areas where growers requested foreign 
workers or have contemplated requests. 

Undoubtedly, a second factor bringing 
more domestic workers into harvest labor 
was their understanding, gained from local 
and national publicity, that they were no 
longer competing with Mexican labor for 
agricultural jobs because the bracero program 
had been terminated. 

The decrease in foreign workers and the 
rise in domestic employment has undoubt- 
edly had significant economic ramifications 
for the balance-of-payments problem. Aver- 


3 “Locals” are those recruited from the 
immediate crop area. 
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age bracero earnings for 1959-63 were ap- 
proximately $81 million, of which a large 
portion certainly ended up in Mexico. In 
1964, the figure was $78 million, while in 
1965, bracero earnings dropped to an esti- 
mated $12 million.“ 

On the reasonable assumption that ap- 
proximately 75 percent of bracero earnings 
in the United States returns to Mexico, we 


*Bracero earnings data supplied by State 
of California Department of Employment 
Research and Statistics Section. 
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can estimate that from 1964 to 1965 the out- 
flow of money from this country has been 
reduced by about $50 million. At the same 
time we should note that earnings of do- 
mestic workers have been augmented by tens 
of millions of dollars. The multiplier effect 
of the spending of these wages in the com- 
munity makes the economic impact of keep- 
ing these wages at home even more impor- 
tant, and should particularly be borne in 
mind in appraising export losses suffered by 
growers through inability to harvest all of 
their crops. 


TABLE I.—Seasonal employment in California agriculture 
[Man-years of foreign and domestic labor, 1959-65 1 


Average 


Total | Seasonal [Domestic | Contract | Foreign 
seasonal | domestic foreign | as per- 


man- cent of 
years total 
sak d 35, 780 26.3 
ties 3, 200 2.7 


11965 data are based on employment through mid-September and on projections for the rest of the year. 
Source: State of California, Department of Employment, n and Statistics Report 851, No. 2, “Seasonal 


Employment in California Agriculture, 1959-65,” prepared Oct, 1 


1965. 


TaBLE II. Employment of seasonal apie urar workers in California by nationality, 
1959-6. 


Total seasonal 


Domestic workers 


workers workers 


1965 


7 
i 
5 


99. 400 90, 500 19, 800 900 
86, 100 83, 400 19, 800 0 
76, 500 74, 800 20, 400 600 
95, 800 85, 800 25, 700 100 
156,300 | 141, 200 42, 300 800 
173,000 | 167,300 46, 300 3, 400 
163,100 | 143, 000 39. 600 300 
173, 500 | 147, 800 42,900 600 
„300 179, 300 67. 800 11. 400 
187,900 | 163, 000 61, 300 13, 400 
400 25,000 fon sucess 

b eS y 800 


on midmonth estimates employment as reported during the midweek of each month (the week con- 


Based 
taining the 12th). 


Source: State of California, Department of Employment, Research and Statistics Section, Report 851 No. 1, 
table I, prepared Sept. 21, 1965, and data subsequently available from the same source. 


TABLE III. Employment of seasonal domestic agricultural workers in California by type 
of worker, 1959-65 1 


Total domestic Intrastate Interstate 
seasonal Local workers migratory migratory 
workers workers workers 

Average 1965 Average 1965 
1959-64 


SPREE 
BEREE 
3355235255 


REE: 
88888888888 


= 


BSEER 
s 
SEBNSR 


2383385328855 


1 Based on midmonth estimates, employment as reported during the midweek ofeach month (week contain- 


ing the 12th). 
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Crops 

The analysis of the farm labor experience 
in California this year would not be com- 
plete without a consideration of trends in 
individual crop production and values. Data 
for the major crops traditionally relying on 
bracero labor are given below for 1959-64 
and 1965.“ 

For the majority of crops surveyed, acreage 
was down this year. In some instances this 
was because of concern over the availability 
of harvest labor, in others because of market 
factors, and in still others because of in- 
formal quotas imposed by processors. 
Changes in total value were not uniform, and 
varied by crop. Where crop value increased 
over previous years, it did so despite sub- 
stantial reductions in harvested acreage. 
Although in all cases total man-years of 
labor were down, the decrease in contract 
foreign man-years ranged from 70 to 100 
percent and the increase in domestic man- 
years went as high as 297 percent over the 
1961-64 average. 


5Crop data in this section are based on 
California Crop and Livestock Reporting 
Service, “Harvested Acreage, Production, 
Price, and Value for Selected California Crops 
by Labor Use, 1959-63 Average and 1964-65,” 
Sept. 22, 1965, and 1965 data subsequently 
available from the reporting service. 


A. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, YIELD, AND 
AND 1965 


Raph ese 142, 617 


Harvested acreage 
Production (tons) 
Average viele (tons/acre). 
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Tomatoes for processing: This has been an 
excellent year for processing tomatoes. The 
harvest is well on its way to a new record 
in per-acre yields, and despite over 26,000 
fewer acres this year compared with the 
1959-64 average, production has exceeded 
expectations, with estimated total crop value 
up by more than $10 million over last year 
and $20 million over the 1959-64 average. 

Specifically, harvested acreage was 18.7 
percent below the 1959-64 average, with a 
yield 18 percent higher. The higher yield 
has to some extent offset the cutbacks in 
acreage, and total production was only 3.6 
percent below the average for the previous 5 
years. Some of the decrease in acreage this 
year was necessitated by the processors’ stock 
carryover from last year and their predicted 
inability to handle more than about 110,000 
acres of production in 1965. It is also appar- 
ent that some decrease was due to uncer- 
tainty on the part of growers and processors 
as to the availability of an adequate labor 
supply. 

Total man-years in the harvest decreased 
27.8 percent from the 1961-64 average, with 
contract foreign man-years dropping 70.2 
percent and domestic man-years increasing 
131 percent. 

Braceros were admitted to the State in sig- 
nificant numbers for only one crop—the to- 


TABLE IV.—Tomatoes for processing 
CROP VALUE, 1959-64 
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mato harvest. An analysis of how these 
braceros were used is appended to this re- 
port. The data indicate that the requests 
for bracero labor substantially exceeded the 
actual need, a conclusion that also applies to 
a number of other crops. 

With this year’s experience in mind, a 
spokesman for the California Tomato Grow- 
ers Association recently announced that his 
association “will never again ask for bra- 
ceros.” The spokesman cited three factors 
that influenced the growers’ new position: 
Success in harvesting crops with a greatly in- 
creased number of U.S. workers and only 
half the Mexican nationals they had claimed 
to need to avoid disastrous losses; the devel- 
opment of mechanical harvesters; and a de- 
sire to be free of Government regulations.“ 
Governor Brown has recently expressed the 
conviction that next year “the tomato har- 
vest will be accomplished entirely by domes- 
tic labor in combination with mechanized 
harvesters.” 7 

Table IV shows the data for the processing 
tomato harvest. 


Tomato Growers’ Switch * * * ‘No need 
for Mexicans,” San Francisco Chronicle, 
Friday, Oct. 8, 1965, p. 6. 

Press release, LCH, No. 966, Oct. 15, 1965, 
p. 1. 


B. MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT 1961-64! AND 1965 


Strawberries: As with tomatoes, a marked 
change in the strawberry harvest occurred 
this year. There was a 100.5 percent increase 
in domestic man-years and an 89.5 percent 
decrease in foreign man-years. Total man- 
years for the harvest dropped 40.9 percent. 

Harvested acreage and production were 
down this year, but average yield rose 13.1 
percent above 1959-64. Total value of the 


A. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, YIELD, AND CROP VALUE, 1959-64 


Change (average 1961- 
64 to 1965) 


5, 997. 7 


1A breakdown between domestic and 1 Sn labor usage by crop activity was 
e 


not maintained prior to 1961 by the California 


crop was 5 percent above the 
average. 

There was some crop loss in strawberries 
and in asparagus this year. Some of the loss 
may be attributed to a scarcity of workers, 
which in turn was partly the result of poor 
weather at the beginning of the harvest. 
Many of the workers who were prepared to 
work the strawberry and asparagus harvests 
were unwilling to stand by during the har- 


6-year 


TABLE V.—Strawberries 
B. MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT, 1961-641 AND 1965 


AND 1965 
Change (average 1959-64 
Average, 1965 X ) 
1959-64 
Absolute | Percent 
—2, 650 —24.2 
— S, 991, 000 —14.3 
acre 538 +2, 426 +13.1 
Total value $38, 413,000 | $40, 349. 000 | +$1, 936, 000 +5.0 
A-2. Fresh market strawberries: 
ae —22, 525, 000 —17.9 
AS Se +$156, 000 ＋. 5 
. Processing strawberries: 
uction (pounds) 77, 466, 000 71,000,000 | —6, 466, 000 —8.3 
Total value | $9, 935, 000 | $11,715,000 | +-$1, 780, 000 17.9 


1A breakdown between domestic and foreign labor 
maintained prior to 1961 by the California Department of 


partment of Employment. 


vesting delay caused by rain. A second factor 
in the labor shortage at the critical harvest- 
time was the long delay between the author- 
ization for bracero labor and its arrival—a 
delay caused by the lengthy negotiations 
between the growers and the Mexican Goy- 
ernment. Poor housing and inadequate piece 
rates contributed to the difficulties. 

The detailed data for strawberries are in 
table V. 


Change (average, 1961- 
64 to 1965) 


2, 399. 0 
357.5 


2, 696.5 


by crop activity was not 
mployment. 
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Lettuce: A 9.6-percent increase in har- 
vested acreage of winter lettuce, coupled with 
a 1.7-percent increase in average yield, re- 
sulted to an 11.2-percent increase in produc- 
tion this year compared with 1959-64. The 
total value of the crop, however, was down 
10.6 percent. 

With harvested acreage in spring lettuce 
dropping 5.4 percent below the 1959-64 aver- 
age, and average yield rising 4.7 percent, pro- 
duction came out 1.2 percent below the 5- 


A. WINTER AND SPRING LETTUCE—ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, 
YIELD, AND CROP VALUE, 1959-64 AND 1965 
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year average. In contrast to the winter 
crop, total value of spring lettuce was 96.1 
percent above 1959-64. 

Detailed crop value figures for summer and 
fall lettuce are not yet available. 

So far as the panel is aware, there was 
no labor shortage in the harvesting of winter 
and spring lettuce. Fluctuations in price 
and production must, therefore, have been 
caused by other factors. 


TABLE VI.— Lettuce 
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The change in the composition of the labor 
force is as marked in lettuce as in other 
crops. Domestic man-years increased 126.8 
percent above the 1961-64 average, and for- 
eign man-years were down 98.4 percent, with 
total man years for the harvest down 33.3 
percent. 

Table VI contains the detailed figures for 
the lettuce harvest. 


B. MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT, 1961-64! AND 1965 FOR ALL LET- 
TUCE (WINTER, SPRING, SUMMER, AND FALL) 


Change (average 1959-64 Change (a 
Average to 1905) 8860 
1959-64 1965 1965 wota i i 
Absolute Percent Absolute | Percent 
Winter lettuce: 
Harven 1. torte 42, 617 46, 700 +4, 083 +9.6 3,322. 1 +h 221.8 +12.8 
Production (hundred- a pai 
8, 406, 000 +844, 300 +11, 2 Fr ey ERA 
1. 2 —33. 3 
180 +3 +1.7 5 zy 
$26, 479, 000 | —$3, 156, 000 —10.6 
1 A breakdown between domestic and foreign labor by crop activity was not 
16, 200 —920 —5.4 maintained prior to 1961 by the California Department of Employment. 
2, 916, 000 —34, 000 —1.2 
180 +8 +4.7 
$19, 537,000 | +-$9, 574, 200 +96.1 


Citrus: There was a considerable change 
in the composition of the labor force in all 
citrus corps this year. This was due to the 
voluntary action of the citrus growers, who, 
because they felt unable to pay a guaranteed 
minimum of $1.40 per hour to all workers, 
elected to pay piece rates with no minimum 
hourly guarantee. This decision automati- 
cally made them ineligible to apply for 
bracero labor. Domestic man-years increased 
166.8 percent over the 1961-64 average in 
valencia oranges, 50.8 percent in navel 

297.3 percent in lemons, and 171.1 
percent in grapefruit. Foreign labor was 
almost eliminated, disappearing entirely in 


TABLE VII-A.—Citrus—Valencia oranges 
A. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, YIELD, AND CROP VALUE, 1959-64 AND 


valencia oranges and grapefruit, and decreas- 
ing by 99.6 percent in navel oranges and 97.8 
percent in lemons. This transition was not 
accomplished without substantial cost to the 
growers. For example, the southern Call- 
fornia valencia orangegrowers were unable, 
because of labor shortages, to satisfy more 
than 60 percent of the market demand. 
Harvested acreage in valencia oranges was 
16.6 percent below the 1959-64 average, but 
because of an increase in average yield of 
33 boxes per acre, or 14.3 percent over the 5- 
year average, production fell only 4.7 percent. 
Total crop value was down 32.6 percent. 


The situation was somewhat different in 
navel oranges, where harvested was 
8 percent above the 1959-64 average. With 
an increase in average yield of 15.9 percent, 
total production increased by 25 percent. 
Total crop value this year was 10.4 percent 
above the 5-year average. 

There was a 16.8 percent decrease from 
the 1959-64 average in harvested acreage of 
lemons, a 4.4-percent increase in average 
yield, and a consequent 12.9-percent de- 
crease in production. The value of this year’s 
crop, however, is 14.5 percent above the 5- 
year average. 


TABLE VILB. Citrus Navel oranges 
A. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, YIELD, AND CROP VALUE, 1959-64 
AND 1965 


Change (avi e 
Average Average 1959-64 to 1909) 
1 1959-64 1965 
Absolute | Percent 
Harvested acreage 74, 365 62, 000 Harvested acreage.- 5 60, 182 65, 000 +4, 818 +8.0 
8 N . 17, pee 263 fen} . — ＋ ell 5 1 2 n +3, 117 25 + 5 
verage y xes/acre)..... Average yie xes) per acre. 5 
Total value_......---...------- $61, 514, 000 32.0 ‘Total vaſue. 851, 264, 000 | $56,610,000 88, 346, 000 -+10.4 
. . ———— a 
B. MAN YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT, 1961-64 ! AND 1965 B. MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT, 1961-64! AND 1965 
. .. Ea ee ee 
Change (a 
Average 1961-64 to 1965, 
1961-64 1965 
Absolute | Percent Absolute | Percent 
7 990. 9 +156. 8 fe 1 1. 448. 9 2,185.2 +736.3 +50.8 
35 1254.1 100. 0 1331.6 1.3 — 330.3 —99. 6 
1, 622.7 —263. 2 —14.0 11. 780. 6 2, 186. 5 +405. 9 ＋ 2.8 


LA breakdown between domestic and foreign labor usage by crop activity was not 
M e prior to 1961 by the California Department of Employment. 


1A breakdown between domestic and foreign labor pases 
maintained prior to 1961 by the California Department o 


e by crop activity was not 
Employment. 
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Taste VII-C.—Citrus—Lemons 
A. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, YIELD AND CROP VALUE, 1959-64 AND 1965 


Change (average, 


Average, 1959-64 to 1965) 
1 1965 
Absolute Percent 
Harvested acreage._---.-.-...- 
3 8 
eld 5 
Total value — NaN 


B. MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT, 1961-64! AND 1965 


Change (average, 1961- 
64 to 1965) 


Average, 
1961-64 1965 
Absolute | Percent 
Total man-years: 
Domestie— 1687. 5 2, 781. 5 +2, 044. 0 +297.3 
Foreign. a 1 2,816.7 63. 1 2, 753. 6 —97. 8 
Total. 13, 504. 2 2, 794. 6 —709. 6 —20.2 


1A breakdown between domestic and foreign labor usage by crop activity was not 
maintained prior to 1961 by the California Department of Employment. 


In the grapefruit crop this year, an increase of 0.3 percent in 
average yield and a 40-percent increase in harvested acreage resulted 
in a 40.5-percent increase in production over the 1959-64 average. 
Total crop value rose 22.4 percent. 

Detailed data for the four citrus crops are in table VII. 

Summer melons: This was a low yield year in summer melons. 
Harvested acreage was 15.4 percent below the 1959-64 average, pro- 
duction was down 18.7 percent, and average yield fell 3.7 percent. 
Crop value was 2.6 percent below the 5-year average. 

The harvest was completed with 16.3 percent fewer man-years 
than the 1961-64 average. Harvesting was completed with 176.7 
percent more domestic workers and with no foreign labor. 

Detailed data for melons appear in table VIII. 

Asparagus: Harvested acreage in asparagus this year was 20.7 per- 
cent below the 1959-64 average. As average yield remained about 
the same, total production fell off by 20.8 percent. The total value 
of the crop was 5 percent below the 6-year average. 

This harvest was achieved with a 40.1-percent decrease in man- 
years, including an 88.7-percent drop in foreign man-years and 
a 6.1-percent rise in domestic man-years. 

There was a major loss in production of white asparagus, due to 
the lack of sufficient farmworkers to harvest the crop. The primary 
reason for this shortage is that the work is arduous and unpleasant, 


TABLE VIII.—Melons—Summer 


A. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, YIELD, AND CROP VALUE, 
1959-64 AND 1965 


Change (average 1959-64 
to 1968), 


Avera 
19 1965 
Absolute Percent 

Harvested acreage- -s---r 42, 533 36, 000. —6, 533 —15.4 
Production (hundredweight) 5, 757, 000 4. 680, 000 —1, 077, 000 —18. 7 
Average yield (hundred- 

Weight ere) 135 130 —5 —8.7 
Total value... $24, 028, 000 | $23, 400, 000 —$628, 000 —2.6 


B. MAN-YEARS OF EMPLOYMENT, 1961-64! AND 1965 


Change (average 1961-64 
to 1065) 


Average 
1961-64 1965 
Absolute Percent 
Total man-years: 
Domestie. 222.) 1687.3 1, 087.9 +450. 6 +76.7 
Fein 652.6 0 652.6 100. 0 
e eee 11, 239.9 1, 037.9 —202.0 —16.3 


1A breakdown between domestic and foreign labor usage by crop activity was not 
maintained prior to 1961 by the California Department of Employment. 
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TABLE VII- D. Citrus Grapefruit 
A. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, YIELD, AND CROP VALUE, 1959-64 
AND 1965 


0 ‘a 1959-64 
pane 0889 


1965 


Absolute | Percent 


Harvested 

e eee +1, E 000 to 3 
Average yield (boxes/sere)_ 1 +.3 
Total value +-$1, 391, 000 +22.4 


1965 


214.2 
0 


214.2 


1A breakdown between domestic and foreign labo 
maintained prior to 1961 by the California Senet fy Bet Bin aoe N ig 
and the piece rates offered were insufficient to attract the necessary 
number of workers, 7 i 

Detailed data for the asparagus harvest, along with breakdown 
of production and total value for fresh market and all 


including a cannery green and white and freezer asparagus, are ound 
in table IX. i 


TABLE 1X:—Asparagus 
A. ACREAGE, PRODUCTION, YIELD, AND CROP VALUE, 1959-64 


AND 1965 
„.. a nk ce i ———, E AML 
Change (average 1959- 
Average 64 to 1 
1959-64 1965 2 
Absolute Percent 
. All — k 200 
arvested acreage 09 „900 = —20. 
Production (hundred- : 5 0 á 1 0 W. 
Welght) .- sad „928, 1. 527, 000 401, —20. 
Average yield (hundred- ji on — 0 
eee eee $24,724, 000 828. 496, 000 28 
‘otal value Y = a: 

-2. Fresh market ket i N * 
+4.2 
+6.0 

—32. 0 
000 000 —11.6 
A~-3(a). Processed asparagus, 
05 oa tons) 29, 835 15,214 62 49. 
uction (tons) — 1 49. 0 
tal eau $7, 489, 500 N, 168 500 —29. 3 
A-3(b). Processed asparagus, 
cannery green: 
Freres (tons) 05 aan oe 40 204 080 —5, 485 23. 8 
‘otal value 
A-3(c). Processed asparagus, ees 15 e * 
freezing: 
Production (tons) 13.544 12, —1, 194 —8.8 
Total value $2,674,500 | 88, 075, 000 4.8400, 500 +15.0 


1965 
Absolute ~} Percent 
All asparagus—total man- 
years: 
E A maer Mes] de At 
O 42,2586) p33) 608 5 40 1 


1 A breakdown between domestic and foreign labor usage by crop activity was not 
maintained prior to 1961 by the California Department of r vi 
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Summary of experience 

This year’s record shows that great prog- 
ress has been made toward a wholly domestic 
(Le., nonbracero) farm labor force. In ad- 
dition, those who argued that no Americans 
would do stoop labor, or could climb trees or 
work in high temperatures, have been proven 
wrong. 

The fact remains, however, that agricul- 
ture is still not competitive with other in- 
dustries for domestic labor. Although wage 
rates have risen, they are below the levels 
prevalent in other industries. Little has 
been done to augment family housing facili- 
ties, to provide more stable employment 
throughout the harvest season, or to dissemi- 
nate more reliable information on employ- 
ment, earnings, and manpower. 

The following section examines the func- 
tioning of some of the programs designed to 
increase the availability, use, and compe- 
tence of domestic farm labor. The achieve- 
ment of an adequate domestic farm labor 
force depends upon the acceptance and sup- 
port of these programs by workers and grow- 
ers alike. 


Progress and evaluation of relevant domestic 
farm labor programs 


A number of existing programs to build 
an able and adequate domestic farm labor 
force have been intensified and a number of 
new policies and programs have been initi- 
ated over the last year. The knowledge and 
experience we have gained as these policies 
and programs developed have been crucial 
in implementing the transition to a wholly 
domestic farm labor force. We wish to set 
out here what has been done and what we 
have learned. 

Intensified intrastate recruitment: Cali- 
fornia initiated intensive efforts this year to 
reach hereofore untapped sources of farm- 
workers and to make better use of workers 
already in the farm work force. In mid- 
December of 1964, Federal-State mobile re- 
cruitment teams were organized to fan out 
from Stockton, Oakland-San Francisco, Ba- 
kersfield, and Los Angeles. A Federal-State 
mobile followup team was organized to meet 
new recruits on arrival in the work areas and 
to assist in orienting and training the new 
workers. They also were available to assist 
in the adjustment of complaints. 

From December 24, 1964, to April 30, 1965, 
25,380 workers were contacted and over 
10,000 were placed through intrastate posi- 
tive recruitment. 

In May 1965, leaders of the Mexican- 
American community suggested that from 
3,000 to 10,000 Mexican-American workers 
available in the central coastal area were 
not being reached by the regular State de- 
partment of employment recruitment. A 
pilot program was started in San Jose to 
reach these workers. A special office was set 
up to operate during June, with provisions 
for extension if it should prove successful. 
Twelve Mexican-American leaders from the 
San Jose area were hired by the department 
of employment to recruit in the Mexican- 
American community. The growers provided 
money to hire three Mexican-American com- 
munity leaders to work in cooperation with 
the temporary department staff. Growers 
provided day-haul transportation from San 
Jose to the Salinas area strawberry fields. 
Recruiters met with community groups, and 
prepared and distributed handbills and 
pamphlets. News releases and paid advertis- 


Positive“ intrastate recruitment occurs 
when a prospective employer sends his re- 
cruiter to a local employment office or re- 
cruiting center with authority to hire appli- 
cants and provide them with transportation 
to the worksite. This is in contrast to “nor- 
mal” recruitment, where the local employ- 
ment office refers a worker to a harvest area 
where hiring will be done on the spot. 
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ing were used. Door-to-door canvasses were 
conducted. The results, however, were dis- 
appointing. 

A total of 1,849 workers, of whom 976 had 
Spanish surnames, were hired from the new 
Community Recruitment Center list. Of 
these, 63 percent worked only 1 day. The 
special office was closed at the end of June, 
and the San Jose farm labor office assumed 
supervision of the day-haul operation. 

Because this was the first time Mexican- 
American recruiters were used by the State 
department of employment, it is possible 
that the lack of success can be attributed 
to the newness of this program. It is also 
possible that the reluctance of the Mexican- 
Americans to do what has traditionally been 
considered bracero work was a strong factor 
in their lack of response, particularly because 
braceros were already working in the area. 

In mid-July, farm labor supervisors and 
local office managers from tomato-producing 
areas met with office staff to evolve a plan 
of action for more widespread recruitment 
of tomato pickers than ever before attempted. 
The State office of the department prepared 
and distributed some 40 TV slides in English 
and Spanish. News releases were prepared 
for all local offices. Some 35,000 tomato re- 
cruitment pamphlets were distributed in 
addition to the hundreds of recruitment 
flyers prepared by local offices. Signs were 
posted on bulletin boards, in labor camps, 
and in businesses frequented by workers. 
Some theaters used spot announcements to 
publicize the need for tomato pickers. Sound 
equipment broadcasts and house-to-house 
canvasses were employed. Day-hauls were 
conducted from as many as 90 supervised 
and unsupervised points before school 
opened, and subsequently from about 75 
points, Military bases were contacted to re- 
cruit off-duty military personnel and their 
families. Up to seven busloads of youths were 
hauled daily from a point near Mather Air 
Force Base near Sacramento. 

The department of employment central 
and local farm placement staffs cooperated 
fully with the California Department of So- 
cial Welfare central and local staffs in assur- 
ing that all social welfare recipients who 
could be channeled into farmwork knew 
about and were assisted in securing farm 
jobs. Their occupational codes of unem- 
ployment insurance claimants were examined 
and possible employees were channeled into 
farmwork. 

About the time the department of em- 
ployment began its recruitment for the 
tomato harvest, the Mexican-American 
leaders again offered to help recruit the Mexi- 
can-Americans who, they believed, were not 
being reached by the department's efforts. 
The Federal Bureau of Employment Security 
then hired 4 Mexican-American leaders as 
consultants, and the State department of 
employment hired some 25 indigenous com- 
munity leaders recommended by the BES 
consultants. These Mexican-American com- 
munity leaders were hired to contact their 
people and urge them to take jobs and to 
help meet the labor shortage in the tomato 
harvest. 

From August 18 to September 20, over 
14,000 domestic workers were referred to 
tomato growers by local offices in the Interior 
Valley and Central Coast districts. Through 
the efforts of the industry and the depart- 
ment, an estimated 18,700 man-weeks of work 
were performed by domestic workers hand 
harvesting cannery tomatoes during the week 
of highest domestic employment in these dis- 
tricts. This compares with the 1964 state- 
wide peak of 5,250 domestic man-weeks of 
employment in both hand and machine 
harvest of cannery tomatoes. 


Interstate recruitment 


Historically, the State department of em- 
ployment and growers have been reluctant 
to conduct interstate recruitment. State 
Officials have contended that recruitment in 
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other States with foreign workers would 
merely create a shortage that would have to 
be filled in those States by the importation 
of additional foreign workers. Growers and 
community leaders have been fearful of the 
impact of an influx of out-of-State labor 
upon welfare programs, the educational sys- 
tem, the police, and other community agen- 
cies and facilities. Growers also argued that 
labor alleged to be available through inter- 
state recruitment was neither qualified nor 
reliable and that the recruitment process 
itself was too costly. 

This year, under the necessity of entering 
the competitive market for domestic labor 
as required by the Secretary of Labor's re- 
cruitment criteria of December 19, 1964, and 
with the strong encouragement of the Labor 
Department’s Bureau of Employment Secur- 
ity, the California Department of Employ- 
ment and the growers who wanted to remain 
eligible to receive foreign workers joined in 
recruiting in 11 States and 2 territories. 

This program was a dismal failure. Of the 
50,000 workers requested by California under 
the Federal-State interstate clearance sys- 
tem from January 1 through September 13, 
only 3,173 workers were actually recruited. 
Examination of the program suggests that 
substantial administrative problems exist in 
the interstate recruitment system, and that 
there are aspects of California agricultural 
working conditions that are not now suffi- 
ciently attractive to bring in out-of-State 
workers. Certainly, substantially higher 
wages would be an immediate competitive 
advantage that should be exploited to the 
fullest if a productive and willing work force 
is to be recruited and retained for California 
agriculture. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that, excluding Hawaii, California 
growers already pay the highest wages in the 
country for agricultural work. It is unreal- 
istic to assume, therefore, that they will con- 
tinue to raise wages unless similar action is 
taken by their counterparts in otner States. 

The importance and potential of interstate 
recruitment cannot be overestimated. Had 
the interstate recruitment program achieved 
only a minimal success, it is likely that the 
number of braceros admitted to California 
this year could have been cut in half. More- 
over, it is apparent that with the virtual 
elimination of foreign labor, California grow- 
ers will continue to need out-of-State work- 
ers during the peak harvest season. 

A-teams 

To meet some of the demand for domestic 
farmworkers during the summer, the Secre- 
tary of Labor established a youth farm em- 
ployment program for high school athletes. 
The program, known as A-team (athletes in 
temporary employment as agricultural man- 
power), provided for the recruitment of teams 
of 20 to 30 boys to work on farms. Each team 
was to be supervised by a coach or teacher, 
with recruitment and work assignments to be 
handled by the State employment service. 

The availability of A-teams was a factor in 
considering requests for additional foreign 
workers, and growers requesting or receiving 
certification to use foreign workers in the 
course of the summer were reminded by the 
panel and by the Regional Administrator of 
the Bureau of Employment Security that 
they would be required to use any available 
workers west of the Mississippi, including 
A-teams, before being certified as eligible to 
use foreign labor. In particular, the panel 
relied on its understanding that A-team labor 
was available when on May 29 it recom- 
mended against an application for foreign 
workers in the Blythe area. 

The A-team program in California pro- 
vided jobs for 51 teams and 1,679 students. 
The teams came from 10 States (New Mexico, 
Nebraska, Idaho, Kansas, Iowa, Utah, Wyo- 
ming, Arizona, Texas, and California). 
Forty-one teams and 1,471 students were em- 
ployed in the 3 areas of Salinas, Blythe, and 
Stockton, where foreign workers were used or 
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requested, The following comments apply to 
these three areas. 

The best record of contract completion by 
the students was in the cantaloup harvest 
in Blythe, where average hourly earnings 
($1.85) were highest. Of 486 students, A- 
team and informal high school groups, 419 
remained to complete the season—evidence 
that high earnings can be a factor in attract- 
ing reliable workers in agriculture, as else- 
where. The success of the program in Blythe, 
an area specifically denied certification for 
foreign workers because of the availability 
of A-teams, can also be attributed in large 
part to the growers’ fine cooperation in pro- 
viding good housing, food, and recreational 
facilities. 

The overall record of A-team performance 
was mixed. Some teams stayed on for their 
full contract, others for as little as 3 days. 
Some were praised by their employers, others 
were discharged almost on arrival. Some had 
the responsible adult leadership of their 
coaches, others had only indifferent super- 
vision from older students. While some 
found the work too arduous, others com- 
plained they were not given enough work. 
The earnings record shows average hourly 
earnings for some teams as low as 81 cents 
and for others as high as $1.94. 

Although the program obviously suffered 
because of hurried programing, inadequate 
communications and understanding among 
all the parties, and lack of coordination with 
the existing youth employment program in 
California, a major reason for the relatively 
low use of A-teams was the reluctance of 
many growers to accept them, and the tend- 
ency of some growers to make the work rela- 
tionship unpleasant. 

The record indicates that there is merit in 
the A-team, just as there is merit in the 
regular summer youth employment program 
of the California Department of Employ- 
ment. This regular overall youth program 
placed about 25,000 youths in 1964, and 
double that number in 1965. The California 
program is especially to be commended, If it 
continues to expand, the need for A-team 
workers in this State will be sharply reduced. 

However, the value of the A-teams can- 
not be estimated from their production rec- 
ords alone. The publicity surrounding the 
program undoubtedly alerted many adults to 
opportunities in harvest work. Growers who, 
for reasons of their own preferred not to 
employ youths, were also stimulated to exert 
extra effort in recruiting adults. This was 
a consequence of the regulation that no cer- 
tification of foreign workers would be con- 
sidered so long as available youths wanted 
to work. Another result operating in fa- 
vor of continuing the program is that it 
affords an opportunity for youths who might 
otherwise spend their summers in idleness 
to work, to earn money, and to contribute to 
the welfare of society. 

Manpower Development and Training Act 
programs 

The Manpower Development and Training 
Act contains provisions that could be ap- 
plied profitably to manpower for the field 
harvest. As developed in California, how- 
ever, these opportunities have not been real- 
ized. 

From January 1 to September 14, 1965, 
1,020 trainees started training in 23 agri- 
cultural projects. Three of these, with ap- 
proximately 300 beginning trainees, were di- 
rected to field harvest activity.“ The larg- 
est field harvest project involved 236 trainees 
in tomato picking at Davis. A generous 
estimate indicates that a maximum of 40 of 
the 209 trainees completing the course ac- 


State of California, Department of Em- 
ployment, Farm Labor Service, “Approved 
Agricultural Manpower Development and 
Training Act Cou ornia—for the 
period Nov. 27, 1962 to Sept. 13, 1965.” 
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tually entered employment as tomato pick- 
ers. This poor showing can be attributed to 
inadequate time for planning and recruit- 
ment and unsatisfactory arrangements dur- 
ing the training period. In particular, com- 
plaints about the food, training allowances, 
crew bosses, extended separation from fam- 
ilies, and unfavorable publicity contributed 
to trainee discontent and disaffection. 

The paucity of Manpower Development and 
Training Act programs in harvest labor is 
the result of strong opposition to such pro- 
grams by organized agricultural labor in one 
part of the State and to the disinterest of 
the growers in another area. 


Work simplification devices and 
mechanization 


Significant labor saving and work simpli- 
fication have been achieved this year through 
the improvement of experimental models, the 
transition from the experimental model to 
limited operational use of some devices, and 
the greater employment of previously de- 
veloped techniques and machines, 

Tomatoes: In the tomato harvest the re- 
turn to an old technique has simplified the 
picker’s task and thus made the job more 
attractive to women and youth. In recent 
years pickers have used lug boxes that hold 
50 pounds of tomatoes. This year buckets 
were returned to use, eliminating the need 
to haul the 50-pound lug box. Couples and 
families were hired, so that a family could 
pick into the buckets and the adult male 
could then carry all the boxes picked by the 
group. In some instances the pickers were 
instructed to leave the boxes in the rows, 
and loading crews with trucks came through 
later. In Gilroy, one employer paying 17 
cents a box for picking only—with swampers 
hired separately—reported that the pickers 
had doubled their output upon being re- 
lieved of the lugs. 

Last year, 70 tomato-picking machines 
were estimated to have picked about 3.5 per- 
cent of the 3 million ton canning tomato 
crop. About 260 machines were expected to be 
available in 1965. In mid-September it was 
too soon to determine how many were avail- 
able and being used, and what percent of the 
final production might be machine picked, 
However, early estimates were around 25 per- 
cent, and it is certain that the industry will 
rely increasingly on machine picking in the 
future. Estimates of the number of such 
machines to be used in next year’s harvest 
have gone as high as 800. 

Melons: In 1964, the Blythe area used about 
12 conveyors in the melon harvest; this year 
it used 40. In addition, an experimental de- 
vice may eliminate the need for the picker 
to lift the melon from the furrow to the con- 
veyor belt. The worker would pick the 
melons and place them in furrows, with the 
machine then picking them up. If success- 
ful, this would eliminate 30 percent of the 
present labor need. 

Four or five times as many conveyors in 
the melon districts from Kern to Stanislaus 
Counties are believed to have been used in 
1965 as in 1964. These machines did not re- 
duce labor requirements but did make the 
job easier and encouraged employment of 
women and youths in the cantaloup harvest. 

Lettuce: A lettuce harvesting machine de- 
veloped by University of California agricul- 
tural engineers has been devised to replace 
the older lettuce machines, which were 
largely conveyors and field packing platforms 
expediting the harvest of hand cutters. Op- 
erated by one man, the new machine feels 
the heads, testing for maturity, and cuts 
those which are ready for harvest. A 4- 
row model may permit the machine and oper- 
ator to replace 10 to 15 hand cutters. The 
machine is being developed and used ex- 
perimentally in the Salinas area. It is judged 
to be nearly operational and there is expecta- 
tion that 10 machines may be in use by 
1966. 
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Similar advances in machinery and labor- 
saving innovation are being made in a num- 
ber of other crops, including sugarbeets, cot- 
ton, brussels sprouts, carrots, prunes, peaches, 
and apricots. 

Housing: The dearth of migrant family 
housing in California is one of the factors 
that precludes full use of both interstate 
and intrastate migrant workers. Growers 
and State and Federal authorities have been 
well aware of this lack, but as long as suffi- 
cient single domestic workers and braceros 
were available to meet seasonal needs, grow- 
ers were reluctant to invest in family hous- 
ing. This year marked a small beginning in 
the provision of more family housing. 

The impetus for housing has come from 
three sources: growers and community 
groups, title III (B) of the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act, and the California Department 
of Finance demonstration program (with 
funds granted from the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency). 

From the private sector have come some 
proposals and some action. Proposals have 
been advanced for mobile homes for migrant 
workers and for mobile-home migrant cara- 
vans to follow the crops, In Yolo County, 
one grower converted half of a single-man 
camp to 52 motel-type family units, and two 
other growers built floored tent units for 
families. The Blythe Growers Farm Labor 
Association has planned 70 apartment-type 
family units, which they hope to have 
financed by Farmers Home Administration 
funds. 

Also in the Blythe area, individual growers 
have provided the land on which family units 
will be built. Workers employed by growers 
in the area are being assisted in preparing 
applications for FHA loans. Seven units have 
been started, 19 more are being processed, and 
an additional 50 are being planned. It is 
hoped locally that in 5 years about 200 family 
units and 200-300 low-cost apartment-type 
units will be built. 

Under title III (B) of the Economic Op- 
portunity Act and in conformity with the 
California migrant master plan, $1,926,000 
has been made available for Flash Peak hous- 
ing. A number of different designs for de- 
mountable housing have been proposed and 
reviewed. In addition, several hundred units 
are being planned in five of the counties 
designated to accommodate migrant centers 
under the migrant master plan. 

The demonstration program of the Cali- 
fornia Department of Finance involves a 
grant from the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency to construct 48 prototype units at 
$4,000 each. It is expected that such con- 
struction grants will spur the housing in- 
dustry to find new ways to meet the need for 
low-cost migrant family housing. That this 
represents the smallest of beginnings is evi- 
dent when the program is placed in the con- 
text of the estimate of the finance depart- 
ment’s consultant on housing and com- 
munity development that the need for low- 
cost farmworker family housing units in 
California will be between 10,000 and 30,000 
units within the next 5 to 10 years. 

Most existing housing for migrant workers 
is unsuitable for family occupancy. Living 
conditions are sometimes primitive in the 
extreme. It is a particularly unhappy fact 
that municipal and other public authorities 
are responsible for the conditions and main- 
tenance of a number of these squalid camps. 
This is a situation that demands remedial 
action. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

Now that Public Law 78 has been termi- 
nated, California farmers must look to the 
domestic labor force to meet their labor re- 
quirements. The task thus becomes one of 
making wages and working conditions suffi- 
ciently desirable to attract an adequate 
number of productive domestic workers. 
Above all else, what is required is a change in 
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the expectations and attitudes of the grow- 
ers. Employer resistance to the Secretary, 
Labor’s program to switch to an all-domestic 
supply of farmworkers was a major, though 
by no means the exclusive, cause of some of 
the difficulties encountered this year. Spe- 
cifically, a refusal to accept the full implica- 
tions of the congressional decision not to 
renew Public Law 78 has led some growers 
to keep wages unrealistically low, to delay in 
providing adequate housing, and to cooper- 
ate halfheartedly or not at all with various 
efforts to recruit domestic farm labor. 

On the other hand, we are gratified by 
the efforts of a number of major growers and 
processors to accommodate to the new sit- 
uation. Although exercising their rights to 
disagree with the substance or the timing 
of some of the Secretary of Labor’s program 
to eliminate bracero labor, they have, never- 
theless, accepted the objectives of that pro- 
gram and have taken substantial steps to- 
ward making it a reality. 

The current trend appears to be in the 
direction of a more intensive cultivation of 
reduced acreage for many crops, much great- 
er use of harvesting machines, and the em- 
ployment of a smaller but more productive 
labor force under improved working condi- 
tions and at substantially higher wages. 
Growers and processors have the right to ex- 
pect aid and guidance from appropriate Fed- 
eral and State agencies in the recruitment 
of their employees; they have no right, how- 
ever, to continue to claim competitive ad- 
vantages and special protection not available 
to others. 

Recognition of these facts by all elements 
in the California agricultural industry will 
make completion of the transition referred 
to at the outset of this report easier and 
quicker. 

The panel also wishes to make the follow- 
ing recommendation: 

Wages: We urge the adoption of a wage 
policy by the growers of California which 
will make California agriculture competitive 
with other industries for labor. At the 
same time, we urge the Federal Govern- 
ment to take the necessary steps to raise 
farm labor wages throughout the country. 

We believe that hourly rates should not 
fall below those prescribed by Federal or 
State minimum wage laws not otherwise 
applicable to farm labor, and we urge flexi- 
ble piecework rates that will insure sub- 
stantially higher average hourly earnings 
for productive workers. 

Nothing that has occurred in California 
agriculture this year supports the repeated 
charge—which we now assert to be a myth— 
that no American workers will perform 
stoop labor. On the contrary, there is ample 
evidence that Americans will perform even 
More onerous work, provided that the 
wages are fair and the working conditions 
are decent. Adequate wages and attractive 
working conditions will produce not only 
sufficient numbers of workers, but also a 
more productive and responsible work 
force. 

With people of varying skills working at 
their own pace, harvest labor lends itself 
to a piece rate system of payment. In- 
deed, in most instances such a system is 
essential to attract adequate workers be- 
cause of the relatively low prevailing hourly 
rates. This year the Secretary of Labor's 
criteria for eligibility to employ foreign 
contract labor included a minimum hourly 
rate of $1.40. Although this was substan- 
tially above the prevailing hourly rate in 
previous years, and that being paid in most 
other States, it is clearly inadequate to sus- 
tain a worker above the poverty level on an 
annual basis, even assuming (contrary to the 
fact) that he obtains as much as 2,000 hours 
of employment at that rate. What is need- 
ed, therefore, is a system of piece rates high 
enough to attract farmworkers and also 
adequately compensate the superior workers 
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for their increased productivity. These 
observations are meaningless, however, un- 
less enough workers sufficiently skilled to 
take advantage of such piece rates can be 
recruited. 

Housing: Adequate housing must be 
provided for farmworkers and their families. 
Existing facilities and programs should be 
used to the fullest extent possible; if these 
prove insufficient, further legislative and 
administrative aid should be secured. 

Where economically feasible and struc- 
turally possible, existing barracks housing 
should be converted to family units. 

There should be tighter regulation and 
stricter enforcement of farm labor housing 
codes. 

There should be fuller funding of existing 
federally sponsored farm housing programs, 
such as those administered by the Office of 
Economic Opportunity and the Farmers 
Home Administration. We urge the Federal 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, which 
has the authority and money to be of sub- 
stantial assistance, to do more in this field. 

There should be more experimentation by 
all concerned with building techniques and 
arrangements, as well as with financing plans, 
so that the maximum amount of housing 
can be built at the minimum cost. This is 
particularly needed for flash peak housing, 
where the relatively short period of usage 
makes normal housing arrangements ex- 
tremely expensive. 

If existing facilities and programs prove 
insufficient or too restrictive to rapid prog- 
ress, we urge new legislation which will make 
it possible for growers, assisted by the State 
and Federal Governments, to build new fam- 
ily housing. 

Recruitment: We urge a complete reexam- 
ination of the present interstate recruitment 
system. 

The U.S. Department of Labor should con- 
vene a conference of leading grower and la- 
bor representatives, the highest officials of 
the State and Federal agencies involved, and 
members of the California Farm Labor Panel 
to initiate this review. The conference 
should deal specifically with the roles and 
responsibilities of government and growers 
in recruitment, 

An effective recruitment program should be 
undertaken by the growers. Recruitment 
teams should be sent to other States well in 
advance of the harvest season to interview 
and screen farmworkers and enter into firm 
contracts with them for employment for fixed 
periods during the harvest season. Such 
contracts should include commitments re- 
garding transportation, compensation, hous- 
ing, and food. Some growers are already 
carrying out programs of this type for next 
year’s harvests. We urge others to follow 
their example. 

Protection: We believe that the farm- 
worker should be protected by the same 
social legislation as are his counterparts in 
industry. 

Specifically, this means unemployment 
compensation for agricultural labor, as well 
as coverage under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the National Labor Relations Act, and 
improved Social Security Act coverage. 

Statistical reporting: Better information 
about labor requirements, hours worked, and 
Wages earned must be collected and made 
available. The Panel recommends that Fed- 
eral and State agencies collaborate to solve 
the technical problems and effect an appro- 
priate division of labor. Four areas in par- 
ticular need attention, 

1. Worker requirements must be stated 
more accurately. Although it is difficult, be- 
cause of weather and other unpredictable 
factors, for growers to be precise about their 
labor needs, studies of some crops have shown 
that reliable estimates of labor requirements 
can be developed. 

2. There must be more accurate statistics 
on employment in specific crops and areas 
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and on the available supply of agricultural 
workers. 

3. Wages, hours, and earnings must be re- 
ported. It is surprising, but nonetheless 
true, that no comprehensive or accurate data 
are available for the wages, hours, and earn- 
ings of domestic farmworkers. 

4. Data on the duration of employment 
of individual workers are also necessary for 
the effective recruitment of an adequate do- 
mestic farm labor force. 

Miscellaneous recommendations: More and 
improved training programs should be de- 
veloped, especially for farm labor supervision. 
Present supervision is notoriously inadequate 
and is itself a product of the bracero system. 
From now on, California agriculture must 
rely heavily on newly developed training 
and supervisory skills if it wishes to attract 
and hold the kind of workers it seeks. We 
believe these workers are available and will 
respond to offers of higher wages and better 
conditions. These attractions will be further 
enhanced as growers develop an improved 
supervisory force; for it is apparent that 
field supervisors whose experience has been 
limited largely to overseeing the work of 
braceros also need training in dealing with 
American workers. 

Higher and more rigidly enforced stand- 
ards of field sanitation are essential to de- 
cent working conditions and should be pro- 
vided. At the very least, all farmworkers, 
including adult males, should be provided 
with the field sanitary facilities specified in 
the California Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion’s Order No. 14-65, effective September 
15, 1965, applicable to women and minors 
employed in agricultural occupations. These 
facilities include adequately screened and 
properly ventilated toilets and adequate 
working facilities, which are readily acces- 
sible to employees. Evidence indicates that 
these regulations have been widely ignored, 
even in respect to women and minors. The 
same is true of the requirement that each 
place of employment shall be supplied with 
potable drinking water, suitably cool, and 
convenient to employees. 

Facilities such as these are not frills; they 
are absolutely essential to maintain mini- 
mum standards of health and decency. We 
regreat the necessity, in the year 1965, to 
make so elementary a consideration the sub- 
ject of a specific recommendation. 

By phasing out the use of braceros, the 
first long step has been taken toward elimi- 
nating the special disadvantages of wage- 
earners in California agriculture. But it is 
only the first step. Much remains to be done 
before farmworkers will have the same status 
as those in other industries and before agri- 
cultural employers will have built and 
maintained a reliable and efficient domestic 
labor supply. 


OFFICIAL ACTIONS OF CALIFORNIA FARM LABOR 
PANEL 1 


Appointment. Secretary Wirtz appointed 
the California Farm Labor Panel by Secre- 
tary’s Order 11-65, dated April 15, 1965. The 
members of the panel as appointed by Sec- 
retary Wirtz were Benjamin Aaron, professor 
of law and director, Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California at Los 
Angeles, chairman; Dr. Daniel G. Aldrich, 
Jr., chancellor, University of California at 
Irvine; and Dr. Arthur M. Ross, professor of 
industrial relations, University of California 
at Berkeley. Dr. Ross has since been named 
commissioner of labor statistics. 


1 The following chronology does not include 
numerous informal contacts by individual 
members of the panel with representatives 
of grower organizations, labor unions, and 
other interested groups throughout the State 
which have occurred almost continuously 
from the time the panel was appointed to the 
present. 
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Hearings, meetings, and consultations of 
the Farm Labor Panel. 

Organization meeting: The three members 
of the panel met at Professor Aaron’s offices 
at UCLA on April 17, held an organization 
meeting, and announced a schedule of hear- 
ings at Stockton and Salinas on April 20. 

April 19: Meeting with Jesse Tapp, presi- 
dent, State board of agriculture, San Fran- 
cisco. Meeting with State personnel from 
the Governor’s office, department of agri- 
culture and department of employment, Sac- 
ramento. Meeting with San Joaquin Coun- 
ty farm adviser, University of California 
Agricultural Extension Service, Stockton. 

April 20: 8 a.m., public hearing in Stock- 
ton to consider evidence of pending requests 
for foreign workers to work in asparagus 
harvest; 2 p.m., public hearing in Salinas to 
consider evidence on pending requests for 
foreign workers for Monterey County, pri- 
marily for the strawberry harvest. 

April 21: Meeting with headquarters and 
regional department of labor staff concerned 
with farm labor problems, office of Dr. Ross, 
Berkeley. 

April 23: Meeting of panel at offices of 
Chairman Aaron, UCLA, to prepare and issue 
panel’s interim report of that date. (The 
panel recommended 1,000 foreign workers 
for asparagus harvest and 1,500 foreign work- 
ers for the strawberry harvest, and Secretary 
Wirtz adopted the recommendation on April 
26.) 

May 7: Public hearing in Santa Maria by 
panel's hearing officer to take evidence on 
request of Santa Maria Farmers Association 
for 100 foreign workers for the strawberry 
harvest in Santa Barbara County. (This re- 
quest was subsequently withdrawn, and no 
action thereon was taken by the panel.) 

May 11: Public hearing by panel's hearing 
officer at Stockton to hear witnesses who 
could not be heard at panel's earlier hearing 
of April 20. (No new foreign labor requests 
were pending before the panel on the date 
this hearing was held.) 

May 12: Public hearing in Salinas to con- 
sider a new request for foreign workers sub- 
mitted by the strawberry industry and the 
vegetable row crop industry for a total of 
2,150 workers. 

May 19: Meeting of panel at offices of 
Chairman Aaron, UCLA, to consider. record 
of hearings by panel's hearing officer and to 
act upon new request from the strawberry 
and vegetable industries of Salinas. (The 
panel recommended an additional 1,000 
workers for these crops, and Secretary Wirtz 
immediately accepted this recommendation.) 

May 20: Public hearing in Blythe, Calif., by 
panel's hearing officer to consider evidence 
on request of Blythe Growers, Inc., for 949 
foreign workers for Blythe melon harvest. 

May 29: Panel met at offices of Chairman 
Aaron, UCLA, to consider new requests for 
foreign workers requested by the Salinas 
growers and the melon request from Blythe 
Growers, Inc. A late request for 500 addi- 
tional foreign workers for the asparagus 
harvest had been withdrawn by the date of 
the May 29 meeting. (The panel recom- 
mended denial of all pending requests in its 
report to the Secretary of May 29.) 

June 9: Chairman Aaron and Dr. Ross held 
meetings in Fresno with growers, State offi- 
cials and the association manager of agricul- 
tural labor bureau to obtain information 
on pending request for foreign workers for 
the San Joaquin Valley melon harvest. 
(This request was not certified to the panel 
by the State, and no action thereon was 
taken by the panel.) 

June 16: Meeting of panel members, Ald- 
rich and Ross, with the tomato industry in 
Stockton to receive general labor demand 
information concerning the canning-tomato 
harvest to begin the middle of August. 

June 17: Meeting of Panel Member Aldrich 
with Canners League of California and of- 
ficials of the U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
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State department of agriculture and Uni- 
versity of California concerning general farm 
labor problems, with particular emphasis on 
forthcoming canning-tomato harvest. 

July 30: Meeting of panel at Department 
of Labor offices, San Francisco, with officials 
from State department of agriculture, State 
department of employment, and University 
of California concerning labor needs for 
canning-tomato harvest and announcement 
of further meeting on August 10. 

August 10: Meeting of panel in Depart- 
ment of Labor offices, San Francisco, on can- 
ning-tomato requests and announcement of 
recommendations to authorize 8,000 foreign 
workers for the canning-tomato harvest. 
(This authorization was subsequently in- 
creased by 900 for another crop area, and the 
recommendations were immediately adopted 
by Secretary Wirtz.) 

August 18: Field investigation trip by 
Panel Member Ross at Merced and surround- 
ing area in connection with early stages of 
tomato harvest. 

August 19: Additional fleld trip by Panel 
Member Ross to Patterson and surrounding 
area in connection with tomato harvest. 

August 26: Meeting of panel in Depart- 
ment of Labor offices, San Francisco, and 
announcement of recommendation for addi- 
tional authorization of 9,500 foreign workers 
for tomato harvest, for a grand total of 18,- 
400. (Recommendation was adopted that 
day by Secretary Wirtz.) 

October 5: Meeting of Panel Member Ald- 
rich with Council of California Growers at 
Los Angeles to discuss current labor prob- 
lems and prospects for 1966, 

DISPOSITION OF MEXICAN NATIONALS 
AUTHORIZED FOR TOMATO HARVEST 

The number of foreign contract workers 
for tomato harvest requested by growers, cer- 
tified by the California Deparment of Em- 
ployment, and approved by the Secretary of 
Labor is shown below. Also shown is the 
number of calendar man-days represented by 
those requests and approvals. 

Calendar 
man-days 
Workers represented 
Requested by grower 


associations 29, 859 2, 059, 372 
Certified by California 

Department of Em- 

ployment 18, 785 1, 335, 599 
Approved by Secretary 

OF LA eee een 18, 400 1, 159, 176 


Of the total of 18,400 workers approved by 
the Secretary of Labor, all had starting dates 
ranging from August 27 to September 5, 
1965, and initially terminated October 31, 
1965. Later extensions were authorized for 
1,072 from October 31, 1965 to November 7, 
1965, and an additional 1,395 from October 
31, 1965 to November 15, 1965. Some of the 
initial requests for the original 18,400 were 
cancelled by employers resulting in only 
17,597 foreign workers actually arriving, rep- 
resenting 895,933 man-days, if all had stayed 
in tomatoes through their termination dates 
as finally authorized above. 

Of the 17,597 braceros who arrived, not 
all calendar man-days represented by the au- 
thorizations involved were used in tomato 
harvest. There were two reasons for this: 
some were authorized for use in other activi- 
ties at the request of growers, and some of 
the workers voluntarily returned to Mexico 
prior to their authorized termination date. 
Of the 17,597 braceros who arrived, 2,971 
were reallocated at the request of grower 
associations for use in other activities. If all 
of these braceros had remained for the 
periods authorized (and requested) and had 
been used in the activities for which they 
were authorized, these reallocations from 
tomato harvest would represent a total of 
120,519 calendar man-days. Of the 17,597 
braceros who arrived, the following were not 
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available for tomato harvest because they 
had terminated. 

These amounted to: 2,034 by October 7, 
1965; 4,343 by October 14, 1965; 8,839 by 
October 21, 1965; 11,918 by October 29, 1965. 

Cumulative terminations through later 
dates are: 15,011 by November 4, 1965; 16,213 
by November 12, 1965; 17,074 by November 
17, 1965. 

These terminations represent a further 
loss of at least 139,187 calendar man-days 
from the total authorized by the Secretary 
for tomato harvest. 

The following summary table indicates the 
disposition of requests and the allocation of 
braceros in the tomato harvest. For pur- 
poses of compiling the table, the assump- 
tion has been made that all braceros author- 
ized for reallocation to other activities were 
used in those activities for the balance of 
their contract and that no more than 11,918 
braceros terminated before October 31, 1965. 


Calendar 

man-days 

Requested by grower associations. 2, 059, 372 
Certified by the California De- 

partment of Employment 1, 335, 599 

Approved by the Secretary of 

C 

Braceros who actually arrived 


Not used in tomato harvest be- 


cause: 
Reallocated to other activities... 120, 519 
Terminated. a aeui 139, 187 
Total e eee 259, 706 
Net calendar man-days actually 
available for tomato harvest... 1607, 798 


Less than one-third of those requested 
and a little over half of those approved by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

APPENDIX J—FINAL REPORT OF THE MICHIGAN 
FARM LABOR PANEL TO THE SECRETARY OF 
LABOR, DECEMBER 30, 1965 

FINAL REPORT OF MICHIGAN FARM LABOR PANEL 

I, Background 

Michigan agriculture is a major employer 
of seasonal hired workers, and in the years 
before 1965 it was one of the principal users 
of foreign workers. During 1964, at the 
height of activity in July, more than 93,000 
seasonal hired workers were employed in the 
harvest. The peak employment of Mexican 
nationals came in August 1964, and 12,800 
were at work. Later in the year, about 200 
British West Indians picked apples. 

The Mexican nationals, commonly known 
as braceros, were employed almost exclusively 
in the pickling cucumber harvest. Up to 10 
years ago, a majority of the harvest workers 
in that crop had been domestic migrants, 
most of whom were also employed (before and 
after the pickle harvest) in sugarbeets. 
With the mechanization of the sugarbeet 
harvest, the proportion of braceros employed 
in the pickle harvest expanded greatly. In 
recent years, an estimated 85 to 90 percent 
of the pickle crop has been picked by 
braceros. Thus, the termination (on Decem- 
ber 31, 1964) of Public Law 78, under which 
braceros had been employed in the United 
States, posed a major problem of adjustment 
for pickle growers and processors. It was 
still possible for braceros to be admitted to 
the United States under another statute 
(Public Law 414). The Secretary of Labor, 
however, announced in December 1964, that 
the authority delegated to him under that 
law to certify the need for foreign workers 
to meet labor shortages would be “strictly 
administered.” At the same time, he recog- 
nized the necessity for “responsible ac- 
tion * * * to effect an orderly transition to 
the use of U.S. workers in these areas where 
reliance has previously been placed on 
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foreign workers.” Accordingly, the Secre- 
tary appointed the Michigan Farm Labor 
Panel? in May to investigate and to make 
recommendations to him concerning the 
need for supplementary foreign labor in 
Michigan during the 1965 harvest season. 
On May 17, the panel reported to the Secre- 
tary its finding that there was a prospective 
need for 5,000 foreign workers in the pickle 
harvest, The Secretary accepted this find- 
ing. 
Despite this finding and its acceptance, no 
foreign workers were authorized for the 1965 
pickle harvest. It can be said that the rea- 
son for the lack of foreign workers was the 
fact that by harvest time the great majority 
of the employers of pickle harvest labor had 
become ineligible for certification of need 
for such workers. It can also be said that 
the reason why these employers lost their 
eligibility was their refusal or failure to 
accept all of the domestic workers that had 
been referred to them by the Employment 
Service. To say only that much, however, 
is to ignore a sharp dispute concerning the 
reasonableness of the terms and the admin- 
istration of the Department of Labor's eligi- 
bility standards. Although there appears to 
be little doubt that there was a serious 
shortage of harvest labor in Michigan in 
1965, especially toward the end of the season, 
there is another dispute concerning the ex- 
tent to which this shortage rather than other 
factors caused crop losses. 

The Secretary of Labor has asked this 
panel to undertake a full investigation of this 
year’s experiences with seasonal farm labor. 
As we interpret our assignment, the pur- 
pose is not to point the finger of blame 
at individuals and organizations. If that 
were the purpose, we doubt that it could be 
fairly and reasonably achieved. We can 
frankly state that there is evidence of human 
fallibility among all of the principal par- 
ticipants in harvest labor recruitment and 
utilization—processors, growers and Govern- 
ment agencies. 

With the inestimable advantage of hind- 
sight, it is not difficult to find examples of 
misjudgment, inaction where action was 
needed, and actions of questionable appro- 
priateness. And we can also state that, in 
our judgment, none of the principal par- 
ticipants can be held entirely blameless for 
the labor difficulties that developed in the 
pickle harvest. Having said that, we wish to 
emphasize our belief that no useful purpose 
would be served by any effort on our part to 
assign degrees of blame to these participants. 
As we interpret our assignment, our princi- 
pal purpose should be the constructive one 
of analyzing the principal sources of diffi- 
culty in harvest labor recruitment and utili- 
zation in 1965 in order to suggest better 
courses of action for the 1966 harvest. 

In the sections that follow, we describe 
briefly the organization of the pickle indus- 
try in Michigan and the allocation of re- 
sponsibility within the industry for recruit- 
ment and utilization of harvest labor, be- 
cause some understanding of these subjects 
is necessary for an understanding of the 
harvest labor problems of 1965. We then 
describe the crop experience in 1965, to the 
extent that available data permit. Next 
we analyze the main aspects of the recruit- 
ment program aimed at finding replacements 
for braceros. Finally, we offer two general 
recommendations pertaining to the supply 
and utilization of seasonal farm labor for the 
pickle harvest which we believe emerge from 
our analysis of the 1965 experience. 

II. Organization of the pickle industry 

Cucumbers for pickles are produced almost 
exclusively as a contract crop in Michigan. 
Under this arrangement the farmer agrees to 


tł Details concerning the appointment of 
the panel, its instructions and its activities 
are set forth in app. A. 
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plant a specified acreage to be sold to the 
contracting processor. The processor con- 
tracts to buy the cucumbers under a specified 
price schedule which provides for payment 
according to the size of the product delivered. 
For instance, the 1965 contract of one com- 
pany paid $9 per hundredweight for cucum- 
bers up to thirteen-sixteenths of an inch, $4 
per hundredweight for those thirteenth-six- 
teenths of an inch to 1% inches, and only 
$1 per hundredweight for those from 1% 
inches to 134 inches in size. While individ- 
ual companies use different size gradients, 
all pay sharply lower prices for the larger cu- 
cumbers, effecting the lower retail value of 
the end product that is made from the large 
cucumber. Farmers typically receive one- 
half the value of the crop for their efforts and 
the processors retain the other half in return 
for providing harvest labor. Thus, the proc- 
essors and the farmers are interested in har- 
vesting the crop to maximize the value re- 
turn per acre rather than the physical vol- 
ume of cucumbers per acre. 

Under the terms of the usual contracts, the 
processor rather than the grower assumes 
primary responsibility for recruiting, trans- 
porting, supervising, and paying harvest la- 
bor. These functions are usually performed 
by a growers association which acts in behalf 
of the growers for an individual company or 
group of companies. This association charges 
a fee for these labor services (usually 3 per- 
cent of the value of the crop), and the farm- 
ers it serves have little control over its activ- 
ities in actual practice. 

Historically, harvest labor received half the 
value of the crop for its services. When this 
arrangement came to yield inadequate earn- 
ings for the workers, the U.S. Department of 
Labor specified a worker-return formula to 
guarantee that the earnings of foreign har- 
vest laborers would reach a prescribed level; 
and the users of foreign workers were re- 
quired to offer the same payment terms to 
domestic workers. Subsequently, the Depart. 
ment of Labor specified an hourly wage rate 
which had to be offered to foreign nationals 
to avoid an adverse effect on the wages of 
domestic workers. From 1962 through 1964, 
the adverse effect rate in Michigan was $1 
per hour. In 1965 it was raised to $1.25 per 
hour. Since half the value of the crop would 
no longer cover these higher rates for most 
workers, most of the contracting companies 
agreed to pay the makeup rates necessary 
to pay that part of the wage costs that ex- 
ceeded one-half of the value of the crop. 
Thus, the processors undertook to bear the 
burden of the higher labor costs resulting 
from the changed labor market conditions. 

III. Crop experience, 1965 

The harvest labor situation was a factor 
creating substantial uncertainty for the 
entire pickle industry in Michigan through 
the 1965 crop year. Many farmers were re- 
luctant to contract to produce cucumbers in 
the face of this uncertainty. The prospec- 
tive acreage report of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture issued April 20, 1965, indicated 
a planted acreage in Michigan of 16,000 acres, 
down 35 percent from the 1964 plantings. 
Some witnesses before this panel in mid-May 
predicted an even larger drop in planted 
acreage. Declines were also indicated in 
most other areas of the United States which 
previously had employed foreign nationals 
in the harvest. Total expected acreage was 
down only 6 percent for the entire United 
States, however, because processors were in- 
creasing their contracted acreage in Southern 
States where family labor is used to harvest 
smaller acreages. 

Final acreage planted in Michigan was 
17,600 acres, 10 percent above preseason pre- 
dictions, perhaps because planting decisions 
were influenced by the May 17, 1965, finding 
and recommendations of the Michigan Farm 
Labor Panel regarding the prospective need 
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for foreign labor. It now appears that many 
farmers in Michigan were induced to plant. 
cucumbers in 1965 by promises by the con- 
tracting processors that foreign nationals. 
would be available for harvest labor. Indeed, 
it was reported to the panel that such prom- 
ises were made to growers by at least one 
processor well after the date when the proc- 
essor had become ineligible for certification 
for foreign nationals by the Department of 
Labor. 

The crop harvest season in some parts of 
Michigan was later than normal because of 
dry weather during the early growing season. 
There apparently was some unused harvest. 
labor at the time the harvest normally be- 
gins. Rain and warm weather then matured. 
the crop rapidly. Harvest labor shortages 
developed and became most serious near the 
end of the harvest season, which extended 
well into September. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that 16,300 acres of cucumbers were 
available for harvest in 1965. The aban- 
doned acreage (that never harvested at all) 
thus was about normal for this crop. Farm- 
ers generally reported to the panel that at 
the beginning of harvest the crop prospects- 
were average or better. 

The USDA estimates that the total ton- 
nage available for harvest in Michigan in 
1965 was 92,910, down from 116,150 a year 
earlier. However, the USDA also estimates 
that 13,630 tons of the available production 
was not marketed, so that the 1965 market- 
ings in Michigan declined by 36,870 tons or 
about one-third from the previous year. 
The failure to harvest a substantial part of 
the available product is unusual for a con- 
tract crop where output is adjusted to the 
market demand by varying the contracted 
acreage. Although the marketed tonnage 
in Michigan declined sharply, for the United 
States as a whole the marketings were down 
only slightly, because contracted acreage was 
increased in other States which had not been 
dependent upon foreign labor to harvest the 
crop. 

In addition to the substantial portion of 
the Michigan crop which was grown but not 
marketed, all of the available evidence indi- 
cates a large shift in the size distribution of 
the cucumbers marketed. If cucumbers are 
allowed to remain on the vine too long, they 
increase in size and weight and decrease rap- 
idly in market value. Thus, the bushel yield 
per acre may rise if inadequate harvest labor 
is available, but the value of the product per 
acre will fall. Moreover, the plants are sus- 
ceptible to damage during harvest, which 
reduces subsequent product growth and 
yield. Virtually every company reported a 
marked decline in the proportion of smaller, 
high-valued cucumbers and an increase in 
the proportion of larger sizes. Data collected 
by the Michigan Employment Security Com- 
mission indicate that only 8 percent of the 
1965 crop in Michigan was under 1⁄6 
inches in size in 1965, compared to 18 per- 
cent in each of the previous 2 years. Con- 
versely, 62 percent of the 1965 crop was over 
1% inches compared to 48 percent in this 
lower value size in the 2 preceding years. 

Contract prices for the 1965 crop suggest 
the possibility that the processors desired a 
size mix containing a somewhat higher pro- 
portion of the medium sizes inasmuch as 
most of the price schedules for 1965 slightly 
lowered the price for smaller sizes and raised 
the relative price of the intermediate sizes, 
Even taking into account the effect of the 
minor changes in the 1965 price schedules, it 
is clear that the size distribution of the por- 
tion of the 1965 crop that was marketed re- 
sulted in a significant decline in the average 
price per hundredweight received by grow- 
ers. The exact magnitude of this decline 
cannot be determined from official statistics 
on value of the crop, but individual farmers 
reported declines in the value of their crop 
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of as much as one-half due to a preponder- 
ance of large, low-valued pickles picked by 
‘the available labor force. 

It seems probable that most of the shift in 
‘the size distribution of cucumber marketings 
was due to inadequate quantity or quality of 
harvest labor plus the lack of a system to in- 
‘duce the workers to pick small sizes. There 
can be little question, moreover, that the 
substantial portion of the production grown 
but not marketed was due to inadequate 
labor at prevailing wages. Both presented a 
major financial loss to many Michigan 
farmers. 

The available statistics indicate that the 
harvest labor used in 1965 was not as pro- 
ductive as that used in 1964. The bushels 
picked per man-hour declined slightly de- 
spite the sharp rise in average size, which 
should have increased the bushels picked per 
hour. This decline in man-hour productiv- 
ity, together with the rise in the hourly wage 
rate, increased sharply the per bushel cost of 
harvesting cucumbers in Michigan in 1965. 
The cost increase probably exceeded 25 per- 
cent. This additional cost was borne largely 
by the processors in the form of makeup pay- 
ments to the workers to bring their wages to 
‘the specified minimum. 

No reliable evidence is available regarding 
the impact of the change in size distribution 
of the crop upon the potential value of the 
processed product. In total, processors 
throughout the country received about the 
same tonnage of cucumbers in 1965 as in 
1964. Michigan processors paid much more 
than in 1964 to obtain their tonnage (in- 
cluding labor costs), and their payments per 
ton increased by much more than the in- 
crease elsewhere. The USDA reports that 
in 1964 processors in Michigan paid $66.60 
per ton of processing product, compared to 
a U.S. average of $65.90. This year it reports 
that Michigan processors paid $92.40 per 
ton, compared to a U.S. average of $75.50. 
It also appears, however, that the impact 
upon Michigan processors differed substan- 
tially, with some more affected than others. 
Since most of the 1965 crop has not yet 
moved into retail markets, it is too soon to 
assess the ultimate effect upon consumer 
prices and processors’ returns from this year’s 
crop. 

Indications at this time are that farm 
producers in Michigan bore the major finan- 
cial burden of adjustment to the new labor 
market conditions. Some of them planted 
alternative crops offering lower returns, 
others suffered substantial declines in income 
as a result of the sharply lower value of their 
cucumber marketings, and others experienced 
even greater financial losses due to their 
inability to harvest their entire crop. A 
few farmers reported in our hearings that 
they did about as well on their cucumbers 
as in previous years; most of these had, by 
one means or another, provided their own 
harvest labor supply instead of relying on 
the efforts of a processor or growers’ asso- 
ciation. 

In the panel hearings several farmers men- 
tioned labor shortages in other crops that 
are dependent upon seasonal hired labor for 
harvest. This labor shortage appears to have 
been most noticeable late in the season and 
in the celery, tomato, and apple harvests. 
Only a few foreign workers have been em- 
ployed in these crops in the past; therefore, 
the labor difficulties experienced in these 
crops cannot be tied directly to the elimina- 
tion of foreign workers, except to the limited 
extent that it contributed to a general tight- 
ening of the labor supply at a time of heavy 
need. Moreover, generally adverse weather 
conditions hampered the harvest of many 
late fall crops in Michigan and thus made the 
tight labor situation more of a problem to 
Michigan growers than it might otherwise 
have been. 
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IV. Harvest labor recruitment, 1965 
General 

Prior to 1965, efforts to recruit domestic 
workers for the pickle harvest were quite 
limited. As stated in a preceding section 
of this report, before the mid-1950’s, pickle 
harvest labor was drawn mainly from workers 
brought into the State to cultivate and 
harvest sugarbeets. After the sugarbeet 
harvest was mechanized, pickle growers and 
processors quickly turned to braceros as the 
principal source of labor for their harvest. 
Government regulations required some 
showing of efforts to recruit domestic labor 
as a condition of eligibility to import foreign 
labor. Nevertheless, by 1964 only about 
3,500 domestic workers were employed in the 
pickle harvest at the mid-August peak, when 
12,800 braceros were harvesting pickles. 

Heavy reliance on bracero labor for the 
pickle harvest had effectively excluded this 
crop from the established flow patterns of 
the domestic migrant labor stream. A few 
thousand migrants come into the State in 
late spring to harvest strawberries and 
smaller crops. Then large numbers of mi- 
grants arrive for the cherry harvest, which 
begins before the pickle harvest and reaches 
its peak after the pickle harvest has begun. 
As the cherry harvest tapers off, the migrants 
that it has employed mostly move into the 
tomato harvest in Michigan and adjoining 
States. A large proportion of these migrants 
return to the same farms year after year. 
Consequently, there was little prospect of 
drawing large numbers of domestic migrants 
from the regular stream to work in the 
pickle harvest. New sources of supply had 
to be sought within the State and thousands 
of new workers had to be induced to come 
to Michigan to meet the needs of the pickle 
growers. 

It is our impression that the 1965 recruit- 
ment effort for pickles was rather slow and 
uncertain at the beginning. Initially there 
was much uncertainty about the prospects 
for obtaining substantial mumbers of bra- 
ceros, and it was also difficult to foresee how 
many acres of pickles would be planted. As 
the dimensions of the crop and of the need 
for workers became clearer, an intensive 
and large-scale recruitment effort was de- 
veloped. Processors and the growers’ as- 
sociations affiliated with them greatly in- 
creased the numbers of people assigned to 
recruitment and sent them to many new 
areas. Processors reported very large in- 
creases in the number of advances made to 
crew leaders and even to families to insure 
their participation in the pickle harvest. 
Substantial expenditures were made for ad- 
vertising. The State, regional, and national 
Offices of the Employment Service also greatly 
increased the personnel and time devoted to 
recruitment specifically for the Michigan 
pickle harvest. Especially at the State and 
regional levels, there was excellent coopera- 
tion between Employment Service person- 
nel and the representatives of pickle proces- 
sors and growers. Another active participant 
in the recruitment program was the Na- 
tional Pickle Growers Association. Special 
mention should be made of a “crash” re- 
cruitment effort undertaken by the Michi- 
gan Employment Security Commission late 
in the season when it became apparent that 
there was a serious shortage of labor in 
this harvest. Although there were some dis- 
appointment at the quality of the labor 
obtained by this special late-season effort, 
there is no doubt that the effort itself was 
extraordinary. 

We doubt that any of those involved would 
claim that the 1965 recruitment effort, even 
though far exceeding any previous effort in 
this industry, was as well organized or as ef- 
fective as it might have been under more 
favorable circumstances. We believe that 
the experience gained in 1965 will result in 
an earlier start in 1966, greater concentra- 
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tion of effort in the areas and among the 
groups that are most likely to yield satis- 
factory workers, and improved coordination 
of the efforts of all of the participants in 
recruitment. We offer some specific sug- 
gestions below, after briefly examining the 
results of the 1965 effort. 

The Employment Service reports that 
14,587 workers were hired through its facili- 
ties for the pickle harvest in 1965. Of these, 
9,175 came from within Michigan; 4,798 
came from other States; and 614 came from 
Puerto Rico under a contract arrangement 
which is discussed below. In addition, there 
were other harvest workers recruited inde- 
pendently who do not appear in the fore- 
going totals, but we cannot estimate how 
many. 

The total of almost 15,000 workers reported 
hired for the pickle harvest is only a little 
under the peak employment of 16,300 work- 
ers in the 1964 harvest season, and the 
planted acreage was down substantially in 
1965 as compared to 1964. Thus there is 
perhaps a superficial impression of adequacy 
of the 1965 labor supply. The impression is 
misleading because the average time worked 
per worker hired apparently fell off greatly. 
There are no figures available as this report 
is written which show directly the average 
amount of time worked. But we do have 
some estimates prepared by the MESC from a 
questionnaire survey which permit com- 
parison of bushels picked per man-hour and 
per worker for the season in 1963, 1964, and 
1965. The bushels picked per man-hour 
worked showed little change in 1965 from 
the 2 preceding years. But the bushels 
picked by the average worker for the season 
dropped sharply. In 1963 and 1964, this 
average was 332 and 320 bushels, respec- 
tively; the 1965 average was 193 bushels. (It 
should be noted, of course, that any measure 
of bushels picked is not an entirely adequate 
measure of worker performance; a larger 
proportion of the less-valuable large pickles, 
such as was obtained in 1965, should raise 
the bushels-picked figures.) The 1965 de- 
cline in bushels picked per worker hired ap- 
pears to be attributable to several factors: 
Fewer hours of work per day, fewer days of 
work per week, high labor turnover through- 
out the season, and the early departure of 
some groups such as the A-teams and inter- 
state migrants. 

We have heard many complaints about 
the quality of labor during the 1965 sea- 
son. The most common grower complaints 
are summarized in appendix B. Of course, 
these complaints were not equally applicable 
to all types of workers. There seemed to be 
general agreement that the workers who 
seemed most satisfactory from many stand- 
points was the Puerto Rican. Equally sat- 
isfactory in most ways were Texas-Mexican 
families; but their productivity was some- 
what lower because of the substantial por- 
tion of women, children, and young adults 
in the pickers drawn from these family 


groups. 

One of the lessons of the 1965 experience is 
that a great deal of effort was devoted to 
programs which showed small results. A 
commendable effort was made to recruit 
labor from the Appalachian area, but the 
numbers of workers available were less than 
anticipated; and many of those recruited 
never reached Michigan, mainly because the 
lateness of the harvest threw pickup sched- 
ules badly out of kilter. Other programs 
attempted to find sources of labor among 
the mentally retarded, prisoners awaiting 
parole, disadvantaged workers, and out- 
of-work youth. These experimental and 
pilot programs had varying degrees of suc- 
cess, but in total made a very small con- 
tribution to the harvest as a whole. As ex- 
periments they showed some promise of ex- 
pansion in the future, but most of these 
special programs cannot be expected to pro- 
vide substantial amounts of harvest labor. 
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A second lesson was that candidates for 
the pickle harvest must be screened care- 
fully for physical fitness. Some of the work- 
ers recruited this year simply lacked the 
physical stamina to put in a reasonable day's 
work. 

A third lesson is that increased efforts 
should be made to fit the pickle harvest into 
the flow patterns of the regular migrant la- 
bor stream. The few farmers who reported 
on labor difficulties in 1965 were those who 
had long been established in that flow pat- 
tern, almost without exception because they 
had other crops such as cherries which per- 
mitted them to offer a longer working sea- 
son than is possible from the cucumber 
crop alone. We recognize that not many 
farmers can hope to achieve this result sole- 
ly by their own efforts; among other difficul- 
ties, most pickle growers in Michigan today 
produce no other crops which require sub- 
stantial numbers of harvest workers. But 
experience clearly shows that the better 
workers are likely to prefer those areas and 
crops or groups of crops that can provide rea- 
sonably steady employment for an extended 
period. (There is another interesting as- 
pect of the matter. One successful farm- 
er told us that his harvest workers, after 
reaching up all morning to pick cherries, 
were delighted to have the chance to spend 
the afternoon bending down to pick cucum- 
bers.) The pickle industry should carefully 
explore the possibilities of joint recruitment 
and utilization programs with representa- 
tives of the producers of other crops, not only 
in Michigan but in adjacent States. We un- 
derstand that such an exploration is planned 
with regard to Puerto Rican recruitment; we 
believe that it should be undertaken in con- 
nection with the recruitment of other groups 
of domestic workers as well. 

Finally, we note that the laws (and per- 
haps administrative policies) of some States 
impede the recruitment of migratory labor. 
We refer to such things as highly restric- 
tive licensing requirements for recruiters 
and the reported refusal to give credit to the 
children of migrants for classes attended in 
Michigan schools. We believe that part of 
the national effort to improve the conditions 
of migrant labor might well be some explo- 
ration by appropriate officials of the possibil- 
ity of easing these impediments to mobility. 


Puerto Rican Recruitment 


More than 600 Puerto Rican workers were 
employed as harvest labor in Michigan in 
1965. All of them worked in the pickle har- 
vest. Experience with them was good. Their 
productivity was about equal to that of the 
better domestic migrants, and employers in- 
dicated that they hope to expand consider- 
ably the employment of Puerto Ricans in 
1966. As American citizens, Puerto Ricans 
may be employed without regard to the 
restrictions of Public Law 414. 

There was initially some reluctance on the 
part of the Commonwealth government to 
allow Puerto Ricans to work in Michigan 
agriculture in 1965 because of the bad ex- 
perience of some workers who were left 
stranded by the failure of a pickle company 
in 1964. This incident helps to explain why 
so few Puerto Ricans worked in the 1965 
harvest. But the Commonwealth govern- 
ment appears to be encouraged by the 1965 
experience and with the special contract 
provisions designed to prevent repetition of 
the 1964 incident. 

Recruitment of farm labor in Puerto Rico 
for employment on the mainland is well 
organized. The Puerto Rican workers are 
provided with a contract which is supervised 
by the secretary of labor of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico. Contract provisions 
are reviewed each year and where necessary, 
appropriate revisions are made. Terms are 
generally as favorable as those provided in 
the past to Mexican and British West Indian 
workers. The contract is enforced by the 
Migration Division Office in New York, and 
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complaints are investigated and settled by 
this office through its field representatives. 
Each year employers using Puerto Rican 
farm labor are invited to Puerto Rico for 
contract discussions and wage negotiations 
that will be applicable for the coming year's 
recruitment. The New York regional office 
of the Farm Labor Service of the U.S. Em- 
ployment Service acts as the clearinghouse 
for recruitment, Contracts are signed di- 
rectly with the employers. 

Prospects for expanded use of Puerto Rican 
workers in Michigan agriculture are good. 
Employers would welcome them, particularly 
because Puerto Rican workers would be 
available to complete the harvest after other 
workers have returned to school or to their 
home areas. The Commonwealth govern- 
ment now appears to be satisfied that the 
Michigan growers are responsible employers. 
The mechanics of recruitment are well es- 
tablished. There will be sharp competition 
for limited numbers of workers in 1966, how- 
ever, from growers in all parts of the coun- 
try. The Michigan pickle industry hopes to 
obtain from 2,000 to 4,000 Puerto Rican work- 
ers for 1966. The possibility of attaining this 
goal should be ascertained as early in the 
season as possible. 


V. The A-team program 


One of the key factors in the developing 
harvest labor situation in Michigan in 1965 
was the A-team program. Unfortunately, 
a great deal of acrimony has grown out of 
this program. In our hearings and in ma- 
terials submitted to us concerning the pro- 
gram, the representatives of processors and 
growers and Government representatives 
have repeatedly traded charges of bad faith 
and unreasonable actions. This panel has no 
desire to contribute to the acrimony that 
has developed. We see no need to analyze in 
detail all of the charges and countercharges 
that we have heard concerning the A-team 
program, The panel remains convinced, as 
it was in May, that this program could and 
should have made a “modest” contribution 
to the harvest labor supply in Michigan. 
Actually, however, its contribution was ex- 
tremely small. We believe that it is desirable 
to analyze the way in which this program 
developed in Michigan for the purpose of 
identifying sources of major difficulty which 
might be eliminated or greatly minimized in 
a youth employment program in 1966. 

In early June, some Department of Labor 
representatives concerned with the A-team 
program appear to have believed, and to have 
stated to interested parties, that more than 
10,000 team members would be available for 
the Michigan pickle harvest. This was the 
approximate number of boys who had indi- 
cated willingness to accept such employ- 
ment. The Michigan Employment Security 
Commission estimates that, after the elimi- 
nation of duplications and verification of in- 
terest in the program, about 4,500 boys re- 
mained available for employment in Michi- 
gan. Only about 10 percent of this total, or 
486, were actually brought to the fields for 
work. Most of the large difference between 
availability and utilization is attributable 
to the unwillingness of processors and grow- 
ers to accept this type of labor. This un- 
willingness is attributable in some measure 
to the way in which the A-team program de- 
veloped. 

The A-team program was officially an- 
nounced on May 4, 1965, by the Secretary of 
Labor. The original orientation is shown by 
the derivation of the name of the program. 
“A-team” was the acronym for “Athletes in 
Temporary Employment as Agricultural 
Manpower.” The initial concept of the pro- 
gram was that boys who had actively par- 
ticipated in high school athletics would be 
in excellent physical condition and would 
also have learned the values of discipline and 
teamwork—and thus should be a prime 
source of agricultural labor. Furthermore, 
heavy teenage unemployment was antici- 
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pated during the summer of 1965; it seemed 
highly desirable to place as many teenagers 
as possible in harvest jobs that might other- 
wise be filled by foreign workers. 

Participating schools were initially urged 
to form a team or teams of from 20 to 31 
boys, preferably athletes, and to appoint a 
supervisor for each team who would prefer- 
ably be an athletic coach. Employers of 
A-teams were to guarantee the boys not less 
than the applicable minimum rate for cri- 
teria employees ($1.25 per hour in Michi- 
gan) and other terms and conditions of 
work no less favorable than those offered to 
other workers. Employers were also to pay 
A-team supervisors on the basis of $4 per 
week per boy employed. Meals were to be 
provided by the employer, with the boys 
paying for them at the rate of no more than 
$2.25 per day. Housing and transportation 
were also to be provided by the employer. 
In the original design of the program, the 
teams were to be offered to employers who 
were no more than 350 miles from the boys’ 
homes. 

The original design of this program was 
substantially modified in the weeks follow- 
ing the first announcement. (We are ad- 
vised that, since this was a “crash” program, 
no systematic record of the changes made 
in it was kept; hence, we cannot state the 
exact timing of some of the changes.) One 
of the significant modifications was a deci- 
sion to accept “any physically qualified high 
school youth” instead of concentrating on 
athletes. A related change was the accept- 
ance of a considerable number of men other 
than athletic coaches as supervisors, and in 
some cases men who had no connection with 
the school from which the team came. In 
the first part of June, a decision was made 
to assign to Michigan employers A-teams 
from points as distant as Kansas, Florida, 
and the New England States. This decision 
apparently provided the basis for the esti- 
mate mentioned above that more than 10,000 
A-team members could be made available 
for the Michigan pickle harvest. 

Sometime in late May or early June, the 
Department of Labor issued the standard 
contract which employers of A-teams would 
be required to execute with the boys and 
their parents. Some employers considered 
that the terms of the contract were exces- 
sively complicated and imposed onerous and 
in some respects ambiguous legal responsi- 
bilities on the employer. Employers also re- 
acted adversely to the “recommended” menus 
for A-teams, not only on the ground of cost 
but also on the ground that the recom- 
mended meals would be hard to prepare. 
(Actually, the feeding of A-team members 
turned out to be only a minor problem for 
most of those who employed them.) 

Three weeks after the A-team program was 
announced, the MESC sent letters concerning 
it. to all processors, growers’ associations and 
growers who were believed to wish to observe 
the criteria established for eligibility for con- 
sideration for foreign workers. These letters 
stated with considerable emphasis that ac- 
ceptance of all A-team members referred 
would be a condition of continued eligibility 
for foreign labor. Between the time that this 
letter was sent to 33 employers and associa- 
tions and the time that the first A-team as- 
signments were made, only one grower (with 
12 acres under cultivation) withdrew from 
the program. Six employers effectively with- 
drew from the program following the initial 
assignment of only one A-team to them. 
With one exception, these employers had used 
only small numbers of braceros in 1964 (a 
combined total of less than 800); the excep- 
tion was a large user who had reduced con- 
tracted acreage by more than 50 percent in 
1965. Hence, by mid-June the great majority 
of employers and virtually all of the large- 
scale users of braceros in 1964 had accepted 
multiple referrals of A-teams. However, be- 
tween June 15 and June 30, nearly half of 
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those remaining in the program refused fur- 
ther referrals and thus lost their eligibility 
for foreign labor. Most of the employers who 
withdrew at this time not only refused addi- 
tional referrals; they also refused to employ 
the A-teams that had already been referred 
to them. Therefore some of these teams were 
subsequently referred to three or four differ- 
ent employers in succession.’ 

As of July 9, six employers still had not 
refused any A-team referrals. On that date, 
a representative of the MESC notified each 
of these remaining employers that it was his 
understanding from a meeting that he had 
attended in Washington on the preceding 
day that the Department of Labor saw no 
need to certify any foreign workers for em- 
ployment in Michigan in 1965. Thereafter 
no further referrals of A-teams were made, 
and more of the teams that had previously 
been referred were refused by employers. 
However, all but one of the 13 A-teams that 
were actually utilized in Michigan were em- 
ployed by the growers and processors who 
were continuing to accept such teams as of 
July 9. 

Why was there a massive withdrawal of 
employer acceptance of the A-team program 
in the latter half of June? We have sought 
with some care to find an answer to that 
question that will be consistent with the 
facts of the matter. In our judgment, there 
were two important factors which produced 
the numerous withdrawals of June 15-30. 
The first was the spreading conviction among 
growers and processors after June 15 that 
the Department of Labor did not intend to 
certify any braceros for employment in Mich- 
igan. The second was the changing charac- 
ter of the program, especially the broad 
extension of the recruitment area, which 
made the program even less palatable to 
Michigan employers than it had been at the 
outset. 

It is quite clear that the A-team program 
was presented to Michigan employers from 
the outset as a unilateral, compulsory under- 
taking of the Department of Labor. Em- 
ployers were not asked how many A-team 
members they would be willing to accept, nor 
does it appear that they were consulted con- 
cerning the terms and conditions that would 
govern their employment. 

Instead, they were directed to accept all 
A-teams referred to them on terms and con- 
ditions determined by the Department of 
Labor, if they wished to remain eligible for 
foreign labor. During our hearings last May, 
even before all of the detailed regulations 
covering the program were known, many 
employers expressed reservations concerning 
the program while stating their willingness 
to accept it despite those reservations be- 
cause it was the price of getting a supply of 
braceros. Many of them stated that their 
previous experience with teenage pickers had 
led them to expect that their productivity 
would be about half that of adults; at the 
same time, many employers stated that 
braceros were far more productive than do- 
mestic adult migrants. 

Although no one stated the point ex- 
plicitly, the clear implication was that the 
employers could afford the high-cost A-team 
program only if they had the offset of the 
high productivity of the braceros. Another 
serious reservation pointed out to us in May 
was that the A-team members would leave 
the pickle fields during the latter part of 
August, even though the harvest was ex- 


2 Most of the teams were finally disbanded, 
to the dismay of most of the boys and their 
parents. The Department of Labor made 
strenuous efforts to find other summer em- 
ployment for these boys. We do not know 
how many (if any) remained unemployed 
who might have found other jobs if they had 
not counted on the A-team program. 
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pected to continue for another 2 to 4 weeks 
thereafter in most parts of the State. 

Again, the employers appear to have antici- 
pated that a supplementary supply of bra- 
ceros would remedy this deficiency of the 
A-teams. The contracts for bracero labor 
could be written to assure that this type of 
labor would remain available until the har- 
vest was completed. No such assurance could 
be had from domestic migrants, because a 
large percentage of them leave the State to 
pick other crops or to place their children in 
school before the pickle harvest is finished. 

To the extent that there was a specific 
basis for the spreading belief among em- 
ployers in the latter part of June that they 
were to get no braceros, it appears to be a 
press release that was issued on June 15 by 
the Department of Labor. The heading on 
the release read as follows: “California and 
Michigan Growers Meet Farm Labor Needs 
With Domestic Workers.” Most of the re- 
lease dealt with California matters, but the 
concluding paragraph quoted a representa- 
tive of the National Pickle Growers Associa- 
tion to the effect that it would probably be 
able to satisfy its members’ labor needs with 
domestic workers. (The association repre- 
sentative later said that the release misquoted 
him.) This press release was widely pub- 
licized in pickle-growing areas of Michigan. 

It appears to have been interpreted as a 
statement made by the Department of Labor 
that no foreign labor would be allowed in 
Michigan, despite the fact that a growers’ 
association rather than the Secretary of 
Labor was given as the source of the state- 
ment concerning the adequacy of the supply 
of domestic workers. When they became 
convinced that no braceros would be avail- 
able, many employers apparently decided 
that taking their chances on further re- 
cruitment of domestic adult migrants would 
involve less risk than continued reliance on 
A-teams as a major source of harvest labor. 

The second development in the latter half 
of June which apparently made A-team even 
less acceptable to employers was, as already 
noted, the extension of the geographical 
area of recruitment. Up to mid-June, vir- 
tually all of the A-teams referred to Michi- 
gan employers had come from Michigan or 
adjacent States; of those referred after mid- 
June, a substantial number came from 
places as distant as Kansas, New England, 
and Florida. 

Thus, even an employer who had already 
accepted a substantial number of A-teams 
could find his eligibility for foreign labor 
terminated if he refused the distant addi- 
tion. Many employers felt that it was es- 
sential to interview the boys before hiring 
them, and most were unwilling to send a rep- 
resentative as much as 1,000 miles away to 
interview as few as 20 boys. 

As we have emphasized before, we see no 
useful purpose to be served by our attempt- 
ing to pass judgment on all of the decisions 
made and the actions taken concerning A- 
teams by employers and Government offi- 
cials. Our efforts to understand and to 
explain the decisions and actions are not 
intended either as justification or criticism. 
Our purpose is to draw lessons from the 1965 
experience which may contribute to the de- 
velopment of a more successful youth em- 
ployment program for 1966. Before we state 
what we think these lessons are, however, it 
is important to consider the performance of 
those A-teams that were ultimately em- 
ployed in the pickle fields. 

Since so few boys worked in A-teams, our 
generalizations must be guarded and tenta- 
tive. (We noted with some astonishment 
the readiness of a few people who spoke at 
our hearings to characterize all present-day 
teenagers on the basis of a few days or weeks 
of experience with 20 A-team members.) 
Nevertheless, we believe that the following 
observations are pertinent. Of the 13 A- 
teams that were actually utilized, 7 had 
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75 percent or more of their original members 
at work when their season ended; and 1 of 
the 7 had been substantially increased in 
size at the request of the employer. On the 
other hand, four teams had less than half 
of their original number at the end of their 
season, including two teams that were sent 
home for disciplinary reasons after only a 
few days of work. This impression of rather 
extreme variation is reinforced by testimony 
at our hearings. The largest user of A-teams 
in the State said that they varied from “rea- 
sonably satisfactory” to “very poor.” We also 
have the impression that those A-teams that 
conformed most closely to the original design 
of the program—athletes supervised by 
coaches—were most successful. Most of the 
boys who came from farm backgrounds also 
seem to have done an acceptable job. The 
nonathletes from towns and cities and the 
boys with no previous work experience and 
a resistance to discipline generally turned in 
a poor or unsatisfactory performance. Some 
supervisors proved to be much more effective 
than others in keeping the boys at work. 

These observations suggest the great im- 
portance of more careful screening of both 
team members and supervisors in the future. 
Picking pickles requires no great skill. It 
does not follow—as some seem to assume— 
that anyone without an obvious physical dis- 
ability is fully qualified to perform this work. 
Pickle picking is hard physical labor. Moti- 
vation and a high degree of physical fitness 
are essential for adequate performance. We 
dismiss as an absurdity the claim that only 
foreign workers have these requisites in suffi- 
cient degree to perform this arduous. work. 
We think that it is equally absurd to assume 
that any boy who is not obviously disabled 
can and will do this work satisfactorily. We 
believe that the increased (or, more accu- 
rately, renewed) reliance on incentive meth- 
ods of payment which we suggest below can 
provide much of the motivation needed by 
teenage workers, as well as others. But the 
careful screening of inexperienced boys for 
the requisite physical fitness and willingness 
to do the work will still be essential. 

It is obvious that one of the major sources 
of difficulty in the A-team program was that 
it began on the basis of compulsion. When 
the source of compulsion—the expectation 
of braceros—was eliminated, the program 
virtually collapsed. We believe that a more 
viable program can and should be developed 
for the coming year on a yoluntary basis. 
The necessary implication of voluntarism is 
that the design of the program—its size, its 
screening standards, the recruitment area, 
terms and conditions of employment, and so 
on—must be determined by consultation be- 
tween the representatives of growers and 
processors and the representatives of Govern- 
ment. We will not try to specify in detail 
what these parties should agree upon. We 
do emphasize the point, which we hope is 
obvious, that such consultations should be 
started immediately. Another problem which 
will require solution if a youth employ- 
ment program is to succeed is the end-of- 
the-season need for labor, after teenage 
boys have returned to school. As stated in 
the preceding section, we believe that if a 
substantial number of Puerto Rican workers 
can be recruited for the Michigan harvest, 
their contracts could be drawn in such a way 
as to give reasonable assurance that they 
would largely fulfill the end-of-the-season 
labor requirements. 


No reliable figures are available concern- 
ing the man-hour productivity of the A- 
teams. The MESC has developed an esti- 
mate (based on data provided by a sample 
of processors) of average bushels picked per 
worker for the season. The average for A- 
team members was 160 bushels, compared to 
193 bushels for all workers in 1965. The sea- 
son average per worker in 1964 was 320 bush- 
els and in 1963 it was 332 bushels. 
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VI. General recommendations 

In the preceding sections of this report, 
we have offered a number of specific recom- 
mendations relating to future recruitment. 
We will not attempt to summarize those 
specific recommendations, because we believe 
that each of them should be considered in 
the context in which it is offered. Two other 
recommendations of a more general nature 
have emerged from our study, and we present 
those in this concluding section. 

First, however, we wish to explain why one 
important subject is not covered in this re- 
port. We have chosen not to discuss here 
the adequacy of present provisions in Michi- 
gan for the general welfare of migrant work- 
ers—health and education services, sanita- 
tion, housing, and various kinds of protective 
legislation. Our reason is that these matters 
have been under study by the Governor's 
commission on migrant labor for some time. 
This commission submitted a report with 
numerous recommendations on April 1, 1965. 
Some of the recommendations have been 
acted upon by the State legislature; others 
remain under active consideration; and the 
Commission is continuing its studies. We 
have not intruded into its assigned field be- 
cause we believe that it speaks with much 
greater knowledge of the general conditions 
of migrant labor in Michigan than we could 
hope to acquire in our necessarily brief study 
with its primary focus on the pickle industry. 
We can say, however, that in our opinion 
substantial progress is presently being made 
in Michigan in this important area of provi- 
sions for the general welfare of migrant 
workers. 


Improving the Utilization of Harvest Labor 


One pickle grower reported to us in a letter 
that this year’s Texans were much harder to 
handle than the braceros; the Texans all had 
cars, the growers said, and if you spoke 
sharply to them they just drove away. This 
complaint suggests that past reliance on 
braceros may have impeded or made unneces- 
sary in this industry the development of 
supervisory practices that are appropriate 
for dealing with American citizens. 

The braceros were supervised by crew lead- 
ers and to some extent by field men em- 
ployed by growers’ associations. Perhaps 
more important is the fact that the braceros 
were forbidden by law to perform any work 
other than that for which they were brought 
into the country. Thus, their mobility and 
their alternatives were sharply limited, and 
individual growers had little need to engage 
in the usual tasks of supervision. 

The transition to exclusive reliance on do- 
mestic labor has suddenly created a need 
for more and better supervision. There has 
also been a sudden realization that adequate 
supervision of seasonal labor is a complex 
and demanding task. The ability to give 
training to inexperienced workers, a reason- 
able understanding of the feelings and atti- 
tudes of the workers being supervised, and 
the knack of encouraging good workmanship 
by persuasion are almost universal require- 
ments of supervisors. 

The harvest labor supervisor must also 
deal with problems growing out of the 
heterogeneity of the labor force and frequent 
changes in its size, weather changes, hous- 
ing, feeding, transportation, and so on. The 
National Pickle Growers Association is al- 
ready planning a series of training sessions 
on effective supervision. 

We add our voices to those already raised 
to emphasize the new importance of super- 
vision in the effective utilization of the avail- 
able labor. 

One of the major problems of this industry, 
which might have been a source of difficulty 
even if braceros had been available, is that 
it has an obsolete incentive payment system. 
As was stated above, the traditional basis of 
payment has been for harvest labor to re- 
ceive half the value of the crop. Under this 
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system, of course, not only the physical vol- 
ume but also the product mix determined 
labor's return; a high proportion of the more 
valuable, smaller pickles meant more money 
both for the grower and for the picker. The 
establishment of a minimum hourly rate of 
$1 seems to have weakened somewhat the 
incentive aspect of the traditional payment 
system, and the 1965 minimum of $1.25 ap- 
parently submerged it completely. It is a 
widely accepted rule of thumb in industry 
that an incentive rate, to be effective, should 
make it possible for the average worker to 
earn from 25 to 35 percent above the min- 
imum tee; the prospect of a smaller 
incentive gain usually does not call forth 
the extra effort that an incentive system 
should stimulate. Given the schedule of 
contract prices for cucumbers in effect in 
1965, half of the value of the picked crop 
would have been very far below the hourly 
minimum for the great majority of workers, 
and picking at an incentive pace probably 
would have done no more than to raise their 
piece-rate earnings somewhat closer to the 
minimum hourly rate. Hence, there was no 
real motivation to work any harder, or to 
pick any more carefully, than was necessary 
to avoid supervisory reprimands or outright 
discharge. Thus, we suggest that one of the 
important problems of 1965 was that vir- 
tually all of the harvest labor was perform- 
ing at what is commonly called a “day-work 
pace” instead of the incentive pace which 
has prevailed in some earlier years. Experi- 
ence not only in agriculture but in many 
other industries shows that the difference 
in results is often dramatic. 

We believe, therefore, that a redesigned 
incentive payment system could be quite 
effective in increasing the value of the crop 
picked per man-hour of harvest labor, and 
perhaps also in actually reducing the unit 
labor cost. A flat increase in incentive pay- 
ments may not suffice to produce this result. 
It is also important to devise a way to moti- 
vate the worker to do a proper picking job, 
and to make it possible for him to know as 
he works how much he is earning. The 
pickle industry may find it helpful to draw 
upon the considerable body of technical 
knowledge that other industries have devel- 
oped on this subject if it should decide to 
undertake the redesign and modernization 
of its incentive system which we think is 
desirable. 

Foreign Labor 

The panel recommends that no foreign 
labor should be authorized for the 1966 
harvest season in Michigan. If this recom- 
mendation is accepted, the panel urges that 
an official pronouncement should be made 
on this point at the earliest possible time. 

As we have pointed out, the development 
of an adequate recruiting effort in 1965 was 
delayed and impeded by the lingering hope 
that large numbers of braceros would ulti- 
mately be available. Elimination of all un- 
certainty on that point now will, we believe, 
result in earlier and more effective planning 
and action by all participants in the recruit- 
ment process. Furthermore, if there are 
growers who are genuinely unwilling to grow 
pickles without braceros to harvest them, 
such growers should have ample time to plan 
to shift to other crops. Both processors and 
growers should also have sufficient time to 
make informed decisions concerning the 
number of acres of pickles that they wish to 
contract for and to plant, in the light of the 
best information that can be developed con- 
cerning the availability of harvest labor in 
1966. 

There was a serious shortage of labor for 
the pickle harvest in 1965 and this labor 
shortage caused substantial losses for many, 
though not all, growers of this crop. We 
understand and share the regret of growers 
and processors that the transition from heavy 
reliance on foreign labor to exclusive reliance 
on domestic labor had to be accomplished 
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so abruptly that substantial losses did occur. 
But we do not believe that the reintroduc- 
tion of foreign labor into this harvest in 1966 
would serve the best interests of the industry 
either in 1966 or in the years ahead in view 
of the national policy to end heavy reliance 
on foreign labor for work for which domestic 
labor can be recruited. While it is too soon 
to attempt any specific forecast of the avail- 
ability of domestic labor for the 1966 har- 
vest, we see some indications which suggest 
that a repetition of the 1965 experience is 
unlikely. This year, a negligible part of the 
crop was machine harvested; next year, it 
seems likely that at least 15 percent will be 
machine harvested. This year, special cir- 
cumstances prevented numerically significant 
contributions to the labor supply by Puerto 
Rican and youth recruitment; both programs 
can probably be considerably expanded and 
improved in 1966. The lessons learned and 
the contacts made in this year’s intrastate 
and interstate recruitment campaigns can 
increase the effectiveness of similar efforts 
next year. Finally, improved supervisory 
practices and a more effective incentive sys- 
tem can contribute to better retention and 
higher productivity of harvest labor in 1966. 
Implied throughout our discussion, we be- 
lieve, is a point that we want to make ex- 
plicit and to emphasize: Despite serious diffi- 
culties, this industry made very substantial 
progress toward the development of a reason- 
ably adequate domestic harvest labor force in 
1965. It would be a disservice to the indus- 
try to impair or to reverse that progress by 
renewing the dependence of growers on 
foreign labor in 1966. 
Respectfully submitted: 
MICHIGAN FARM LABOR PANEL. 
CHARLES C. KILLINGSWORTH, 
Chairman. 

DANIEL R. FUSFELD, 

Date E. HATHAWAY, 

ANSON L. LOVELLETTE, 

Rev. Huch C. WHITE, Jr. 
DECEMBER 30, 1965. 


APPOINTMENT, INSTRUCTIONS AND ACTIVITIES 
OF THE PANEL 


On May 7, 1965, the Secretary of Labor 
established the Michigan Farm Labor Panel 
to assist him in carrying out responsibilities 
delegated to him under Public Law 414. Ap- 
pointed to the panel were: Daniel R. Fusfeld, 
professor of economics, the University of 
Michigan; Dale E. Hathaway, professor of 
agricultural economics, Michigan State Uni- 
versity; Anson L. Lovellette, director of in- 
dustrial relations, lakeshore division, the 
Bendix Corp.; the Reverend Hugh C. White, 
Jr., executive director, Detroit Industrial 
Mission; and Charles C. Killingsworth, uni- 
versity professor of labor and industrial re- 
lations, Michigan State University (chair- 
man). 

The panel was initially directed to make 
findings of fact and recommendations with 
regard to anticipated applications by Michi- 
gan growers for certification of foreign work- 
ers under Public Law 414, based on the pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and the Department of Labor regula- 
tions of December 19, 1964 (20 CFR Sec. 
602.10). The panel was also directed to 
make further recommendations for “serving 
fully all agricultural labor needs, of rely- 
ing on domestic workers for this so far as 
they are available, and of maintaining ade- 
quate agricultural wages and working and 
living conditions,” and for “any appropriate 
arrangements in connection with the hiring 
of any supplemental laborers certified 
under Public Law 414.” 

Public Law 414 is the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. This act is administered by 
the Attorney General through the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service. Rules and 
regulations issued by I. & N.S. require that an 
emplov-r requesting foreign workers must 
obtain a certification from the Secretary of 
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Labor that domestic workers are not avail- 
able for the jobs for which foreign workers 
have been requested and that the admission 
of such workers will not adversely affect 
Wages or working conditions of domestic 
workers similarly employed. 

Regulations were issued December 19, 
1964, by the Secretary of Labor setting forth 
the standards that must be observed by em- 
ployers before consideration can be given to 
their request for foreign workers. These 
criteria included: Making reasonable efforts 
to recruit domestic workers; offering an 
hourly rate of no less than $1.25; offering 
terms and conditions of employment to do- 
mestic workers no less favorable than those 
that had previously been provided to foreign 
workers under Public Law 78. 

Hearings and conferences were conducted 
by the Michigan Farm Labor Panel from 
May 8 through May 15 to obtain information 
about the prospective size of the 1965 Mich- 
igan pickle crop and the anticipated need 
for harvest labor. After consideration of the 
testimony and data presented at these hear- 
ings, the panel on May 17 presented an in- 
terim report to the Secretary of Labor. Its 
principal finding was “that there is a pro- 
spective shortage of domestic labor for the 
pickling cucumber harvest and that there is 
a prospective need for the authorization of a 
supplementary labor supply of 5,000 foreign 
workers.” It was the judgment of the panel 
that the employment of this number of for- 
eign workers would have no adverse effect 
upon the standards and employment of do- 
mestic labor. The panel also stated that it 
would review its preliminary estimate 
“shortly prior to the time that specific cer- 
tification requests must be acted upon.” 
This interim finding and recommendation of 
the panel was accepted by the Secretary of 
Labor. As noted in the body of this final 
report, no requests for certification were filed 
and no foreign workers were authorized for 
employment in the 1965 pickle harvest. 

By letter dated October 11, 1965, the Sec- 
retary of Labor requested the panel to recon- 
vene for the purpose of making a study which 
“should present in the fullest detail the re- 
sults of this year's experience with seasonal 
farm labor in Michigan so that we may plan 
for next year’s efforts in the State.” To 
carry out this assignment, the panel held 
hearings in East Lansing on October 21-22, 
in Saginaw on December 9 and in Muskegon 
on December 10. Pickle growers, processors, 
representatives of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission, and Federal personnel 
from the Cleveland Regional Office of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and the na- 
tional office of the Farm Labor Service par- 
ticipated in these hearings, as did others with 
an interest in improving the working and 
living conditions of migrant labor generally. 
In addition, the panel has received a number 
of letters from growers and helpful reports 
from State and Federal Government agencies. 

EVALUATION OF THE 1965 EXPERIENCE BY 

INTERESTED PARTIES 

There was general agreement among grow- 
ers, processors, and Government representa- 
tives that difficulties arose in harvesting the 
pickling cucumber crop in 1965 in Michigan. 
But there were differences of opinion about 
the severity of the difficulties and their 
causes. 

GROWERS 


The feeling among growers was that the 
harvest difficulties were serious, although 
not all reported severe losses and a few had 
no difficulty. Where losses were incurred, 
however, the blame was almost unanimously 
placed on inadequate labor and the failure 
of the U.S. Department of Labor to admit 
Mexican nationals. 

Typically, acreage planted was reduced 
from 1964 levels, although the reduction 
varied from farmer to farmer and some re- 
tained the same acreage. In a few cases 
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there were increases in acreage planted. The 
cause of the reduction was, generally, un- 
certainty about availability of harvest labor. 

Many growers claimed that the potential 
crop was one of the best in recent years. 
In some areas the crop was late, because of 
lack of rainfall, but late in the season there 
was ample rain. The crop then came on 
with a rust, requiring intensive picking if 
it was to be fully harvested. One reason 
for the dismay of the farmers is undoubtedly 
the belief that they could have had an un- 
usually profitable season if the crop had 
been adequately harvested. 

Farmers were generally quite apprecia- 
tive of the recruitment efforts of the Em- 
ployment Service, but they were dissatisfied 
with the labor recruited to replace the Mexi- 
can nationals. Their complaints centered 
on the following points: 

1. Most of this year’s workers were inex- 
perienced in harvesting pickles. 

2. Labor productivity was generally low, 
so that large numbers of workers were re- 
quired for work formerly done by relatively 
few Mexican nationals. 

3. Supervision was more difficult than in 
the past, largely because this year’s workers 
were generally less amenable to direction 
than the Mexican nationals had been. 

4. The higher minimum hourly rate made 
the old incentive payment system largely 
ineffective. 

5. Many of the workers, especially A-team 
members, were unwilling or unable to work 
a full day or a full week. 

6. Crops were not fully or properly picked; 
many workers failed to pick the smaller, 
more valuable cucumbers, thus increasing 
the proportion of larger, less desirable sizes 
and reducing the yield of the vines. 


PROCESSORS 


The pickle processing and packing com- 
panies reported greatly expanded recruiting 
efforts in 1965, and plans to extend those ef- 
forts even more in 1966. They expressed 
the hope that the uncertainties and diffi- 
culties of 1965 would not be repeated. They 
stated their willingness to experiment with 
pilot programs designed to introduce new 
types of labor, but they also stressed the need 
to assure growers that adequate supplies 
of competent labor would be available. 

Although the Michigan crop ran into dif- 
ficulties, the national harvest was about the 
same as in 1964 and the Michigan acreage 
was largely replaced by increased production 
elsewhere. 

Processors testified that costs of produc- 
tion were higher in Michigan in 1965 than 
in 1964, due largely to higher wage rates 
and lower productivity of harvest labor in 
Michigan, and to the cost of shipping cu- 
cumbers from other States to processing 
plants in Michigan. These higher costs 
may be compensated for to some degree by 
higher prices in 1966. But since the 1965 
pack has yet to be fully marketed, it is 
probably impossible at this time for even the 
processors to assess the full impact on their 
earnings of the unsettled conditions of 1965. 

The processors reported satisfactory trial 
use of mechanical cucumber pickers in 1965. 
They expect perhaps 20 machines to be used 
in the 1966 Michigan cucumber harvest, to 
pick about 15 percent of the normal (pre- 
1965) crop. Large-scale mechanization now 
appears to be about 5 years off, however. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
Government representatives conversant 


‘with the 1965 labor situation in Michigan 


are generally agreed that there were losses 
in the cucumber harvest. Judgments about 
the extent and causes of the losses vary, 
however. 

Representatives of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission, which did much 
of the recruitment of labor to replace the 
Mexican nationals, recognize that the labor 
supply was inadequate and that the pickle 
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industry in Michigan cannot continue even 
at the reduced level of 1965 unless significant. 
improvement is made. In the view of MESC, 
the 1965 experience showed the following: 

1. “Day-haul” labor is an effective emer- 
gency source of labor, provided it has rea- 
sonable incentives and its use is properly 
planned and supervised. 

2. The adverse employer reaction to the 
A-teams was due primarily to the fact that 
the program was not fully voluntary: “the 
teams were not sold on their merits but 
were forced upon the employers as a condi- 
tion for maintaining eligibility” for Mexican 
nationals. 

3. The A-team program had high costs for 
only a short period of availability for an 
unsure and untried source of labor. Never- 
theless, further development of the program 
to employ youth as harvest labor is war- 
ranted. 

4. The program using contract workers 
from Puerto Rico was successful and should 
be continued. 

5. Interstate recruitment of labor in new 
territories was not fully successful, and im- 
proved methods will have to be developed. 

The regional office of the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service (Cleveland) was also heavily 
involved in labor recruitment for Michigan. 
The regional director and his staff were in 
close touch with the situation throughout 
the year. He felt that insufficient and in- 
experienced labor was an important cause 
of the crop loss, but also pointed to the re- 
duction in acreage and the late harvest due 
to unusual weather as contributing factors. 
He also called attention to poor supervision 
of the harvest labor and inadequate plan- 
ning on the part of growers and processors 
as important causes of the harvest difficul- 
ties: the processors, continuing to expect 
certification of Mexican nationals until well 
after the crop was planted, did not recruit 
labor for their growers as vigorously as they 
might have done. Finally, the regional of- 
fice pointed to the effects on labor produc- 
tivity and motivation of an “adverse effect” 
wage rate of $1.25 per hour. By effectively 
eliminating customary piece rate wage sys- 
tems it “had the effect of destroying initia- 
tive and encouraging sloth.” 

Officials of the U.S. Department of Labor 
connected with the A-team program who re- 
ported to us were generally satisfied with 
the effort, although they recognize some of 
its faults. They tended, however, to blame 
the growers and processors for failure of the 
A-teams to fully satisfy the demand for 
harvest labor. 

Failure to use all of the A-teams was 
blamed on the growers: “Many growers had 
assumed that A-teams would never be 
formed. When they were assigned a team, 
they withdrew from the program. Other 
growers waited almost until contract-signing 
time before announcing that the students’ 
home cities were too far away and that they 
could not spare the time to go and recruit 
them. (Seventy percent of the A-team stu- 
dents were from Michigan or contiguous 
States.) Some cancellations were so late that 
it was impossible to reassign the teams in- 
volved. Some growers actually signed con- 
tracts but then refused to bring the boys to 
Michigan, claiming that sufficient housing 
was not available. Some teams were assigned 
to three or four employers before they were 
placed or they were disbanded.” 

Failure of the A-teams to finish picking 
the crop was blamed on the weather: “This 
year’s pickle crop was delayed 2 to 3 weeks 
due to a succession of cool nights and dry 
weather. The harvest usually begins around 
mid-July and reaches a peak in mid-August. 
In early September, migrant workers are gen- 
erally available to complete the harvest. 
This year the harvest did not begin until 
the first week in August, Thus the harvest 
was at its height when the boys returned 
to their homes and to school. Under normal 
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conditions, the boys would have been in 
Michigan long enough to finish the bulk of 
the work.” 

Low productivity of the A-teams was 
blamed on poor management on the part of 
the growers: “In some cases * * * the boys 
were put in fields where the yield was sparse 
due to weather conditions or where other 
workers had already completed—inade- 
quately—the first picking. Productivity in 
these cases tended to be low because the 
A-team members had to pull weeds and roll 
vines, jobs that should have been done by 
the first. pickers. Transferring the teams 
from field to field lowered their pro- 
ductivity.” 

The report to us concluded that most of 
the difficulties would disappear if growers 
finally accepted the fact that they must rely 
completely on domestic labor. 


OVERTIME PAY FOR SUBSTITUTE 
POSTAL WORKERS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill to carry out the 
intent of this House when it passed last 
September 30 H.R. 10281—the Govern- 
ment Employees Salary Comparability 
Act of 1965—by a vote of 370 to 7. This 
was an important and worthwhile bill, 
providing a much-needed and justified 
pay increase for Government workers, in- 
cluding those in the postal service. 

Unfortunately, the Senate in passing 
this legislation limited overtime pay for 
substitute postal workers to work in ex- 
cess of 40 hours a week. The bill passed 
by the House provided overtime pay for 
substitute postal workers “(A) in excess 
of 8 hours a day or (B) in excess of 40 
hours a week.” 

The bill I have introduced today re- 
stores this latter provision. This is both 
fair and in the interests of postal service 
efficiency. Regular postal employees al- 
ready receive overtime pay for work in 
excess of 8 hours in any 1 day. Sub- 
stitute employees, on whom the postal 
service relies heavily, should not receive 
less. Without the protection of this leg- 
islation, these employees can be called 
upon to work 12 consecutive hours in a 
single day and again on 2 more days dur- 
ing the same week without getting over- 
time pay. 

Iam pleased to join my colleague from 
New York [Mr. Horton] in introducing 
legislation to put substitute postal em- 
ployees on the same footing as regular 
hourly employees. I hope these bills will 
ris i prompt and favorable considera- 

n. 


A RIVER FIT FOR SWIMMING 

Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I received a letter from a very im- 
portant constituent about a subject close 
to my heart, the fight to restore the Hud- 
son River. This letter, from John W. 
Schmelke, age 10, moved me greatly and 
I think that perhaps he was writing also 
to the hundreds of other busy men who 
may have forgotten how important it is 
to be able to swim and fish in our Ameri- 
can rivers. For that reason, Mr. Speak- 
er, I would like to enter John Schmelke’s 
letter in the Recorp and ask my col- 
leagues to pause for just a moment to 
consider what a tremendous thing it is 
that he has asked for and what terrible 
shame to this Nation it is that we have 
so squandered our natural wealth that a 
boy, age 10, has to make such a simple 
request: 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE OTTINGER: I saw the 
television program about the Hudson River 
on the “20th Century.” Iam 10 years old and 
I wondered if there was anything I could do 
to help. Thank you. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. SCHMELKE. 

P.S.—My father swam in the Hudson River 
when he was a boy and I would like to swim 
in it too. I would also like it so the fish 
wouldn't die. 


LET’S PAY TRIBUTE TO PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY ON HIS BIRTHDAY— 
MAY 29 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. HoLLanp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, Mrs. 
Jacqueline Kennedy has suggested that 
the special day for honoring President 
Kennedy should be his birthday, May 29, 
instead of the anniversary of his assassi- 
nation, November 22. 

Her desire for the May 29 observance 
has been expressed privately to close 
friends. Since it is unlikely that she will 
undertake any public effort to change the 
day of tribute to her late husband, we 
have decided to do it. 

In the last 2 years more than 11 mil- 
lion persons in every walk of life have 
visited Kennedy’s grave in Arlington 
Cemetery—a phenomenon unequaled in 
the history of Washington landmarks. 
Kennedy has become a symbol around 
the world and people visit his grave from 
dusk to dawn every day of the year. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s personal feelings are 
correct that it would be much better if 
the country would shift the day of re- 
membrance to her husband’s birthday, 
May 29. 

This would be in keeping with the al- 
ready established tradition of honoring 
national heroes on the days of their birth. 
George Washington is remembered on 
February 22. Abraham Lincoln is hon- 
ored on his birthday, February 12, not 
on the date of his death. Most Ameri- 
cans do not even recall the day, follow- 
ing that fatal shot in Ford’s Theater. It 
was April 15, 1865. 

Mrs. Kennedy’s wish is not affected by 
precedent alone. The chief reason for 
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wanting her husband remembered on the 
day of his birth in May is that this sea- 
son of the year represents promise and 
hope rather than the bleak finality of 
November. 

The one time of year that epitomizes 
the Kennedy era is the springtime. 
President’ Kennedy was the youngest 
man ever elected to the White House and 
he was also the youngest to die. By per- 
sonality and spirit, Kennedy was spring- 
time’s child. 

What is more, May 29 comes but a day 
before Memorial Day, the annual day of 
tribute in 45 States to those who died in 
the Nation’s service. 

Yes, by all means, let us change the 
day we pay tribute to President Kennedy 
to his birthday, May 29. The November 
22 observance overemphasizes death, 
hardly in keeping with the Kennedy 
symbol of promise and hope for people 
in every land, 


CONSTRUCTION MAN OF THE YEAR 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. McCartuy] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. Speaker, 
yesterday in New York City’s Hotel 
Pierre, Engineering News Record is hon- 
oring our esteemed colleague, JOHN A. 
BLATNIĘĶ, at its annual construction man- 
of-the-year banquet. He is the only man 
from our body to be cited for achieve- 
ment of significance to the construction 
industry in 1965. The honor is the direct 
result of Chairman BLATNIK’sS untiring 
efforts in authorizing and in piloting the 
Water Quality Act of 1965 through the 
House by an impressive, unprecedented 
unanimous victory. Certainly we in the 
House join in this well deserved salute to 
the able and conscientious dean of the 
delegation from Minnesota. Congress- 
man BLATNIK is the only Member of 
either body to be twice honored by this 
distinguished engineering publication. 


NATIONAL SENIOR SERVICE CORPS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. SickLxs] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, in 1900, 
life expectancy in the United States at 
time of birth was 47 years. Today it is 
a little over 70 years. In 1900 there 
were approximately 3 million Americans 
over 65 years of age. Today there are 
over 16 million in that age group, and by 
1970 there will be about 20 million. 

In earlier times, the pattern of life 
was that people worked until they died, 
but today retirement comes at 70, 65, 62, 
or 60, and there are several years remain- 
ing before death. 
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The transition from active life to re- 
tired status is satisfactorily met by some, 
but for many it is a traumatic experience 
that is most difficult to overcome. To 
be suddenly faced with enforced idle- 
ness, to have to break with past associ- 
ations involving the isolation from 
friends of long standing without new 
friends to fill the vacuum, especially to 
be overtaken by a feeling of uselessness— 
these are conditions which we must do 
everything possible to avoid. 

It is one thing for the pace of activity 
to be slowed down; it is quite another 
thing for activity to come to a sudden 
halt. Many elderly persons desire to be 
of seryice to their community, but there 
are too few means by which their serv- 
ices can be rendered. 

By the Older Americans Act of 1965, a 
fine beginning was made toward the ob- 
jective of a better life for our senior citi- 
zens, and I am particularly happy that 
the State of Maryland Commission on the 
Aging has been successful in obtaining 
one of the first grants under title III of 
the act for the purpose of helping to 
maintain the Metropolitan Senior Center 
in Baltimore City. I have recently re- 
ceived a letter from the Maryland Com- 
mission on the Aging which indicates 
how important. the Older Americans Act 
is to the State of Maryland, and I ask 
unanimous consent to have this letter 
printed in the Record at this point. 

STATE OF MARYLAND, 
COMMISSION ON THE AGING, 
Baltimore, Md., January 26, 1966. 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLEs, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CarLTON: I am delighted to inform 
you that on January 20, the State Commis- 
sion of the Aging acted favorably on the 
first project under the Older Americans Act 
in Maryland. Indeed, if not the first, among 
the first in the Nation. 

Under this project a grant of $10,000 for 
the first year will go to the Metropolitan 
Senior Center in Baltimore City. This cen- 
ter has become increasingly effective in the 
city and has previously depended largely 
on private financing plus some additional 
appropriation from the city itself. There 
was a possibility that without this grant, 
their activities for the coming year would 
have been much restricted or even aban- 
doned at the very time when it was be- 
coming most useful to the older citizens of 
the city. 

This project represents the first “bite” 
into the $67,000 Maryland may use during 
this fiscal year for grants on a ‘matching 
basis of 75 percent Federal, 25 percent lo- 
cal money, under title III of the act. 

I know you will share our own sense of 
accomplishment that we were able so speed- 
ily to assist such a meaningful operation 
on behalf of the enrichment of the lives 
of so many older citizens. 

Sincerely, 
MARGARET C. SCHWEINHAUT, 
Chairman, 


Such centers as the senior center in 
Baltimore City are of great importance 
in providing informational, counseling, 
referral, and similar services. I believe 
we must go further, however, by the 
establishment of a National Senior Serv- 
ice Corps to enable senior citizens to 
work in their own communities up to 
20 hours per week for compensation not 
to exceed $125 per month. Such a Senior 
Service Corps should be administered on 
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a cooperative Federal-State basis. The 
details regarding the proposed Senior 
Service Corps are contained in a bill I 
introduce today to amend the Older 
I wish to em- 
phasize that the bill provides that mem- 
bers of the Senior Service Corps would be 
used in programs that would contribute 
to an undertaking or service in the pub- 
lic interest that would not otherwise be 
provided, and that such programs will 
not result in the displacement of em- 
ployed workers or impair existing con- 
tracts for services. 

I hope this bill will receive favorable 
consideration by the Congress, Mr. 
Speaker. It will help to bring the 
elderly back into the community in the 
twilight of their years, allow the com- 
munity to profit from the time and talent 
and wisdom of our senior citizens, and 
enable all of us to see that the retired 
life is one that is well worth living. 


LEGISLATIVE APPORTIONMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. StckLes] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Rrecorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call my colleague’s attention to a 
statement on the subject of legislative 
reapportionment which was adopted by 
the national board of the League of 
Women Voters of the United States, and 
which has been approved by the League 
of Women Voters of Frederick County, 
Md. The statement was as follows: 


STATEMENT OF POSITION ON APPORTIONMENT 
or STATE LEGISLATURES AS ANNOUNCED BY 
THE NATIONAL BOARD OF THE LEAGUE OF 
WOMEN VOTERS OF THE UNITED STATES, JAN- 
UARY 12, 1966 


The members of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States believe that both 
houses of State legislatures should be ap- 
portioned substantially on population. The 
league is convinced that this standard, estab- 
lished by recent apportionment decisions of 
the Supreme Court, should be maintained 
and that the U.S. Constitution should not 
be amended to allow for consideration of fac- 
tors other than population in apportioning 
either or both houses of State legislatures. 

Of overriding importance to the league in 
coming to this decision is the conviction that 
a population standard is the fairest and most 
equitable way of assuring that each man’s 
vote is of equal value in a democratic and 
representative system of government, Other 
considerations influencing league decisions 
are that the U.S. Constitution should not be 
amended hastily or without due considera- 
tion because of an unpopular Court decision, 
and that individual rights now protected by 
the Constitution should not be weakened 
or abridged. 

Against the background of its longstand- 
ing interest in State government, the league 
also hopes that by maintaining a population 
standard State government may be strength- 
ened by insuring that State legislatures are 
more representative of people wherever they 
live. Finally, the league feels certain that 
the term “substantially” used in Supreme 
Court decisions allows adequate leeway for 
districting to provide for any necessary local 
diversities. 
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DECLINE IN UNEMPLOYMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FALLON] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, the de- 
cline in the Nation’s unemployment rate 
has been hailed editorially by the Balti- 
more Sun—and other newspapers—as 
“an economic milestone.” 

Referring to the report from the Labor 
Department that the Nation’s unemploy- 
ment rate declined to just under 4 per- 
cent.in January, the newspaper recalled 
that this was “a goal set by President 
Kennedy in 1962 and reaffirmed -by 
President Johnson.” 

Stating that this does not mean that a 
condition of literal full employment. has 
been reached, because many unskilled 
workers do not have jobs, “it does mean 
that the country is close to a condition 
of statistical full employment,” the paper 
states. 

I offer this editorial, on a subject of 
general interest to us all, for the RECORD 
with the request that it be reprinted 
there. 

[From the Baltimore Sun, Feb. 11, 1966] 
Four PERCENT 

The report from the Labor Department in 
Washington that the Nation’s unemploy- 
ment rate declined to just under 4 percent 
in January is an economic milestone. It 
was a goal set by President Kennedy in 1962 
and reaffirmed by President Johnson. It 
obviously does not mean that a condition of 
literal full employment has been reached, 
because we know that many unskilled work- 
ers do not have jobs, but it does mean that 
the country is close to a condition of statisti- 
cal full employment, 

We can understand this when we note 
that, while there still is unemployment 
among the unskilled, there are labor short- 
ages in many of the skilled categories, Labor 
Secretary Wirtz predicted that the unem- 
ployment figure will go down to 3.5 percent 
or lower this year. The figure for December 
was 4.1 percent. As we have said before, the 
declining unemployment total, together with 
the scarcity of qualified jobseekers in many 
fields, points up the importance of training 
programs to develop skills for the Jobs avail- 
able. Declining unemployment also points 
up the importance of restraints on wages 
and prices to check the inflationary effect of 
nearly full employment. 


THE BOEING 727 SHOULD BE 
GROUNDED 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Boeing 727 jet should be ordered ground- 
ed pending a full investigation into its 
airworthiness and crashworthiness. 

Last week on the floor of this House I 
spoke on the subject of aerial garbage 
and aviation safety. That speech mainly 
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concerned near-collisions. Today I want 
to talk about real collisions. 

There have been four crashes of Boeing 
727 jet airliners in the past 6 months A 
United Air Lines 727 crashed in Chicago 
on August 16, 1965, killing 35 persons. 
An American Air Lines 727 crashed in 
Cincinnati on November 8, 1965, killing 
59 persons. Another United Air Lines 
727 crashed 3 days later in Salt Lake 
City, killing 42 persons. And most re- 
cently, a Japanese 727 crashed into 
Tokyo Bay killing 133 persons. A total 
of 264 persons were killed in these 4 
crashes. 

These facts alone, in my opinion should 
have moved the Federal Government to 
order all 727’s grounded pending a com- 
plete investigation. The additional fact 
that each of the four fatal crashes oc- 
curred under similar circumstances, as 
the planes were preparing to land, makes 
it even more imperative that the Govern- 
ment act immediately before additional 
lives have been lost. 

Problems of construction have already 
been found in the Boeing 727. A study 
recently completed by the FAA disclosed 
a number of deficiencies in the materials 
presently being installed in the interiors 
of the planes. Further, the CAB has 
pointed out that the manner in which 
the fuel line is installed could have had 
something to do with the Salt Lake City 
crash. 

Each of the four crashes are cur- 
rently under investigation by the CAB. 
A CAB team has even been dispatched to 
Japan to act as technical adviser to the 
Japanese Government in its investiga- 
tion of the Tokyo crash. But these in- 
vestigations consume a great deal of 
time. Ordinarily, CAB investigations of 
major accidents take as much as a year, 
sometimes longer. 

Meanwhile, more than 220 727’s are in 
service with 17 airlines in 7 nations and 
whether 1 of them is getting ready to 
crash the next time it prepares to land 
because of some structural defect or 
other deficiency is something we may not 
know for many months. 

Mr. Speaker, this is really an intoler- 
able situation. The Government is on 
notice that something may be wrong with 
the way the 727s are put together. 
There have been 4 crashes in the past 6 
months in which 264 persons met hor- 
rible and undeserved deaths. Each crash 
occurred under similar circumstances. 
Yet they continue to fly. There is no 
excuse for this. Surely, the great com- 
mercial air lines would be willing to en- 
dure the temporary inconvenience of 
utilizing the planes that were in service 
before the 727’s for a few months while 
the CAB completed its investigations. I 
fail to see why the Government has not 
yet acted. 

An editorial in the New Republic, 
February 19, 1966, discusses this problem. 
I invite my colleagues’ attention to this 
article. With unanimous consent I am 
inserting it at this point in the RECORD. 

SAFETY IN THE AIR 

The crash early this month in Tokyo Bay 
of yet another Boeing 727 jet—the fourth in 
6 months—has still not moved the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to recommend grounding the 
planes. All four crashes occurred as the 
planes were preparing to land, but the CAB 
has seen no pattern in the accidents to sug- 
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gest that the 727 is unsafe. The CAB has yet 
to complete any investigation of the domes- 
tic 727 crashes; it has yet to hold a hearing 
on any of them. 

It takes a distressingly long time for the 
Board to investigate accidents—often as long 
as a year—and once it has made a finding 
more time may elapse before corrective ac- 
tion is taken. The limited recommendations 
the CAB has already made to improve the 
crashworthiness of the Boeing plane will take 
time to implement. Meanwhile nearly 200 
727s are flying. 

Last November 11, 43 persons died in the 
crash landing of a United Air Lines Boeing 
727 in Salt Lake City (hearings on that crash 
open this week). According to a preliminary 
report by the CAB, the interior furnishings 
of the plane helped spread the fire that broke 
out on impact and gave off a heavy black 
smoke which “contributed to the fatalities.” 
The Federal Aviation Agency has just com- 
pleted a study, says the CAB, which “dis- 
closed a number of deficiencies in the ma- 
terials presently being installed in aircraft 
interiors. Materials are available,” the re- 
port continued, “which would be far superior 
to those being used today.” But no planes 
have been grounded as a result of that find- 
ing, and so far the FAA has not ordered the 
airlines or manufacturer to refit plane in- 
teriors. Until the FAA completes its flamma- 
bility studies and hands down new stand- 
ards, a repeat of the Salt Lake City disaster 
is possible at any time. (FAA spokesmen 
don’t know yet whether new standards will 
apply just to planes coming off the assembly 
line or to planes now in service as well.) Of- 
ficials mysteriously distinguish between “air- 
worthiness” and crashworthiness“; they see 
no reason to ground a plane simply because 
it doesn’t crash well (43 persons died in Salt 
Lake because the plane was not crash- 
worthy). 

The CAB has identified other problems 
with the Boeing 727. Its fuel line passes 
through the fuselage of the plane and runs 
close to generator wires which can spark a 
fire in a belly landing. In the Salt Lake 
crash the “ignition of spilled fuel could have 
been caused by sparks from runway contact 
or by a broken and shorted generator lead or 
both.” It would help, the CAB noted, to 
move the wires away from the fuel line and 
strengthen insulating and tubing materials 
to withstand the shock of a crash landing. 
This Boeing plans to do—in 4 months. 


THE HONOLULU CONFERENCE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
San Antonio Light, February 11, carried 
an editorial on the much-discussed 
Honolulu Conference. In this editorial 
the Light quotes from the statement of 
the South Vietnam leaders that to win 
the military war “we shall strive as we 
fight to bring about a true social revo- 
lution.” 

In order to share this editorial with 
my colleagues, I include it in the RECORD: 
DECISION AT HAWAII 

In the “Declaration of Honolulu” the 
United States and South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernments have effectively dispelled any 
doubts that may have been entertained about 
allied resolve in pursuing the Vietnam war 
to victory. 

Victory in Vietnam means, of course, suc- 
cess in both the political and military spheres 
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and it was on this double aspect of the con- 
flict that the declaration placed its greatest 
emphasis. 

The mission of Vice President HUMPHREY 
to Saigon, moreover, is added evidence of 
this emphasis. 

As the leaders of South Vietnam stated, 
the struggle is “a military war, a war for 
the hearts of the people. We cannot win 
one without the other. But the war for the 
hearts of the people is more than a military 
tactic. It is a moral principle. For this we 
shall strive as we fight to bring about a true 
social revolution.” 

President Johnson could not have demon- 
strated his awareness of this better than by 
his inclusion in the U.S. conference delega- 
tion of his Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and his Secretary of Agriculture. 

In other words, the conference placed an 
appropriately equal emphasis on the future 
as it did on the present. 


A “DECLARATION OF FREEDOM” 
ADOPTED BY 1,500 CUBAN EXILES 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Janu- 
ary 23, 1966, 1,500 Cubans, living in exile, 
adopted a “declaration of freedom” at a 
rally held in Key West, Fla. 

This established another date to he 
placed in the history and in the hearts 
of all freedom-loving Cubans. 

It is altogether fitting that this was 
done at the San Carlos Club from the 
same balcony where in 1898 the great 
Cuban patriot, Jose Marti, turned the 
course of history by proclaiming the 
ideological basic of a free Cuba from 
Spanish colonialism, 

Mr. Speaker, this “declaration of free- 
dom” is submitted for the attention of 
my colleagues and should be read by all 
freedom-loving people throughout the 
world: 

DECLARATION OF FREEDOM 

In the city of Key West, Monroe County, 
State of Florida, United States of America, 
we, the Cuban exiles in the United States, 
in the name of God Almighty, and speak- 
ing both for ourselves and the oppressed peo- 
ple in Cuba, the martyr island, do say: 

That on January 1, 1959, the slavery yoke 
that came from Europe and was extinguished 
in Cuba at the end of the 19th century, was 
resumed. 

That those responsible for this high trea- 
son to our fatherland and to our people are 
just a score of traitors who, usurpating the 
government of the country have been acting 
as mercenary agents for the Sino-Soviet im- 
perialism, and have surrendered to that im- 
perialism our freedom and our dignity, also 
betraying the American hemisphere. 

That as a consequence of this high treason, 
those who are usurpating the power in Cuba 
(as they were never elected by the people), 
are imposing a regime of bloodshed, terror 
and hate without any respect or considera- 
tion to the dignity of the human being or 
the most elementary human rights. 

That in their hunger for power, these trai- 
tors, following the pattern of totalitarian re- 
gimes, are trying, within Cuba, to separate 
the family, which is the cornerstone of actual 
society, and at the same time, are poisoning 
the minds of the Cuban children and youth 
in their hope of extending the length of time 
for this abominable system. 
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That the rule of the law has been wiped 
out in Cuba, and it has been replaced by the 
evil will of this score of traitors, who are 
acting under orders from their masters, the 
Sino-Soviet imperialists. 

In view of the aforegoing, we declare: 

First, That the actual Cuban regime is 
guilty of high treason to our fatherland and 
to the ideals of the freedom revolution 
which was started on October 10, 1868. 

Second. That this score of traitors who 
have committed treason against our father- 
land, in case they survive the downfall of 
their regime, will have to respond, even with 
their ‘lives before the ordinary courts of 
justice of Cuba. 

Third. That as the noble Cuban people 
will not ever surrender, because that nation 
was not born to be slave, we, the Cuban 
people, hereby make the present declaration 
of freedom. 

We hereby swear before God Almighty to 
fight constantly, until death comes to us, to 
free Cuba from communism. 

The fundamentals of this resolution for 
freedom are: 

First. God Almighty, above all things, in 
whom we believe as the essence of life. 

Second. The fatherland, with all of its laws, 
traditions, customs, and history as a spiritual 
value, only surpassed by the concept of God. 

Third. The family, as the cornerstone of 
the human society. 

Fourth. Human rights, for each and every 
citizen, regardless of race or creed. 

Fifth. The law, as the foundation for the 
proper development of the human society. 

Sixth. Democratic government, with its 
three independent branches: Legislative, ex- 
ecutive, and judicial. 

Seventh. Representative democracy, 
through the exercise of universal suffrage, 
periodically, free, and secretive, as the expres- 
sion of popular sovereignty. 

Eighth. Freedom of worship, freedom of 
teaching, freedom of the press and free enter- 
prise. 

Ninth, Private property and ownership, as 
the basic expression of liberty. 

Tenth. The improvement of living condi- 
tions for both rural and city working masses, 
with the just and necessary measures, keep- 
ing in mind the legitimate interests of both 
labor and capital. 

Eleventh. The derogation and eradication 
of anything which is opposed to the political 
and religious fundamentals aforementioned, 
and specifically, the abolition of communism 
and any other form of totalitarian manifes- 
tation. 

Signed and sealed in Key West, Fla., on the 
23d day of January, 1966. 


THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
CITY OF NORTH MIAMI 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5, 1966, I had the honor and ex- 
treme pleasure to be the principal 
speaker at a luncheon of the First Annual 
North Miami Conference of Mayors 
which was held during the 40th anni- 
versary celebration of the city of North 
Miami. 

The city of North Miami is in my dis- 
trict which, I might add, is the finest 
anywhere in the United States, and is the 
gateway to Interama. North Miami is at 
the crossroads of commerce and culture 
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with a natural geographic location which 
merges productive industry with art, 
music and sports—year-round, ideal out- 
door living climate, good government, 
excellent transportation, and a highly 
diversified labor supply. North Miami is 
one of industry’s choice locations. 

Mr. Speaker, North Miami, with an 
average of 75° daily temperature, is a 
city of “comfortable living.” You can 
avail yourself of many active pleasures, 
such as golf, tennis, superb game fishing, 
safe beaches, municipal swimming pools, 
and country club activities. Here you 
will also find splendid facilities for 
shuffleboard, bowling, football, baseball, 
sailing, water skiing and motor boating. 
Important, too, are the modern shopping 
centers, fine restaurants and the nu- 
merous service and women’s clubs. In 
short, North Miami offers you unlimited 
opportunitites in a locality richly en- 
dowed with natural and man-made re- 
sources—truly a wonderful place to live, 
bring up your children, play—and to do 
business 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to insert my 
remarks at that luncheon at this point 
in the RECORD: 


EXCERPTS FroM SPEECH OF CONGRESSMAN 
CLAUDE PEPPER AT LUNCHEON OF THE FIRST 
ANNUAL NORTH MIAMI CONFERENCE OF 
Mayors DURING THE 40TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
THE Criry or NORTH MIAMI, SATURDAY, 
FEBRUARY 5, 1966 


What was 40 years ago a tomato patch has 
become today a beautiful, thriving, thor- 
oughly modern city of some 35,000 popula- 
tion, North Miami. Still a dedicated and 
devoted employee of the city of North Miami 
is Mr, J. H. Gribble, whose father donated 
the land upon which the first North Miami 
city hall was built. Also, one of those who 
has helped to build this great city and has 
been its clerk since 1926, is a grand and gra- 
cious lady, Miss May Avil. The small com- 
munity, originally named Miami Shores, now 
North Miami, had the usual growing pains 
and problems. It suffered from the depres- 
sion and hurricanes. But one of the hurri- 
canes proved to be something of a blessing 
because the high ground upon which North 
Miami is located attracted the attention of 
many whose homes had been flooded in the 
hurricane and North Miami grew. 

In the early days, as now, the leaders of 
North Miami had the vision and courage and 
the will to do the things necessary to the 
building of a city. The first great step for- 
ward for North Miami was a comprehensive 
and efficient sewerage system so that today, 
I am told, there is not a septic tank in North 
Miami. Step by step the leaders of North 
Miami added the utilities and the facilities 
to make North Miami a splendid, modern 
city. 

So that today as one travels through a 
progressive, clean, and attractive business 
district and through masses of spacious and 
beautiful homes, one finds a thoroughly 
modern water treatment plant; a spacious 
armory with adequate recreation grounds; 
numerous well-designed and fully equipped 
schools; the most up-to-date fire depart- 
ment and police station; a city hall which 
is a suitable symbol of this progressive city. 

Now, a new industry has been brought into 
the area and is the foundation of a large 
movie industry centered upon 63 acres of 
land where already several buildings, adapted 
in every way for the making of motion picture 
and television films with the most up-to-date 
processing equipment for the films, are al- 
ready in being—a meaningful event to com- 
memorate the 40th anniversary of North 
Miami. 
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And now, the greatest of all, comes Inte- 
rama which the government and the people 
of North Miami have helped to bring into 
being. The city and the people of North 
Miami, quite awhile ago, pledged to the 
Interama Authority to provide all the neces- 
sary sewerage facilities which Interama will 
require. This was another example of the 
vision and the courage of the municipal au- 
thorities and the people of North Miami. 

Interama will soon be under construction. 
40,000 to 50,000 new jobs will be provided 
while it is being built and when it comes into 
its glorious maturity some 2 years from now, 
80,000 people will be permanently employed’ 
at Interama, with another 20,000 indirectly 
employed. Interama will represent a total 
investment of $500 million. Here will be 
centered industrial, educational, historic, 
and cultural exhibits. 

At Interama you will see the most splendid 
achievements of the Western Hemisphere de- 
picted in suitable exhibits, with all the free 
nations of our hemisphere exhibiting to the 
world what we have accomplished and what 
our dreams are for the decades and the cen- 
turies ahead. Here will be symbolized in 
reality the theme of Interama, “Progress 
With Freedom.” 

As one drives along Pennsylvania Avenue 
in Washington past the Archives Building, 
he sees on one side of the steps leading up 
into this noble edifice, a statue of a female 
figure, and underneath this figure is the 
legend, “The Past Is Prologue.” On the 
other side of the steps is a statue of a male 
figure deep in thought, and beneath this 
statue is the legend, “Study the Past.” 

If the past 40 years of birth and growth 
and maturity of the city of North Miami is 
the prolog of the future, as we know it is, 
then all may take assurance that this great 
city is only at the threshold of its greatest 
days. The spacious vision, the sound judg- 
ment, the courage, and the dreams of beauty 
and progress which have enabled its govern- 
ment and its people to bring it to this proud 
day will carry it forward into still greater and 
grander days for North Miami and for this 
beautiful part of the earth which North 
Miami adorns. 


MISS JACKIE MARTIN HONORED BY 
THE BRAZILIAN AIR FORCE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
happy privilege on Thursday, January 
20, 1966, at the kind and gracious invi- 
tation of Mrs. Pepper’s and my longtime 
friend, Miss Jackie Martin, to be present 
at a most stirring and significant occa- 
sion when Miss Martin and two other 
Washington women, Mrs. Alice Rogers 
Hager and Mrs. Blanche Noyes, were 
decorated by decree of Brazilian Presi- 
dent Castello-Branco by the Brazilian 
Air Force on its 25th anniversary at the 
Brazilian Embassy. 

The story behind the awarding of Bra- 
zil’s medal of “Merit of Santos Dumont” 
is a meaningful and momentous one of 
the strengthening of understanding and 
friendship between the United States and 
Brazil during World War II and I would 
like to have the honor of having it re- 
corded in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD in 
recognition of this further evidence of 
the friendship of our Latin American 
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neighbor, Brazil, in awarding to these 
three great American women its highest 
air medal. 


THREE WASHINGTON WOMEN HONORED BY THE 
BRAZILIAN AIR FORCE 


In a ceremony Thursday, January 20, 
marking the 25th anniversary of the Brazil- 
ian Air Force, three Washington women were 
decorated at the Brazilian Embassy with the 
Medal of Merit of Santos Dumont. This 
honor was awarded them by decree of the 
President of Brazil, Castello Branco. 

The women, Mrs. Alice Rogers Tager, Miss 
Jackie Martin and, Mrs. Blanche Noyes, re- 
ceived the medals from Brig. Gen. Ary Pres- 
ser Belio, air attaché of the Embassy. 

Unfortunately, the recently named Am- 
bassador to the United States of America, 
Vasco Leitao da Cunha had not yet arrived in 
Washington to present his credentials. How- 
ever, as the former Foreign Minister of Brazil, 
he was a member of the Council which 
elected the women to this distinguished 
order. 

General Bello’s letter carrying word of the 
official action, came as.a delightful surprise 
to the recipients, as follows: 

“It gives me great pleasure to inform you 
that the President of the Republic of the 
United States of Brazil, by a decree of De- 
cember 10, 1965, has awarded you with the 
medal of Merit of Santos Dumont, in silver, 
for your outstanding and meritorious sery- 
ices given to the Aeronautics of Brazil. 

“His excellency, the Minister of Aeronau- 
tics, Air Marshal Eduardo Gomez, has re- 
quested that the medal should be bestowed 
upon you on an occasion of great signifi- 
cance for the Ministry of Aeronautics, that 
is January 20, 1966, the commemoration of 
its 25th—silver—anniversary. 

“Consequently, we would like to request 
your presence here at the Embassy on Thurs- 
day, January 20, 1966, at 5 p.m., to receive the 
above-mentioned medal.” 

Mrs. Blanche Noyes, dean of women pilots 
of the United States of America, is chief of 
the air marking staff of the Federal Aviation 
Agency. She has a long history of “firsts,” 
awards, and national and international rec- 
ognitions, which include flying the U.S. air- 
mail, being commissioned in the Texas Na- 
tional Guard, and winning the Bendix Air 
Race from New York to Los Angeles in which 
the world’s finest men racing pilots also com- 
peted. 

Mrs. Noyes gave up an early career in the 
theater and movies as a dramatic leading 
lady to marry Dewey L. Noyes, an airmail 
pilot. He taught her to fly and she soloed in 
1928, later becoming one of the first women 
transport pilots. She has logged more solo 
hours than any other woman, a record few 
men can equal. 

The only woman Federal executive whose 
position demands the flying of Government 
aircraft, Mrs. Noyes designed the heliport 
landing marker, and has supervised the plac- 
ing of 75,000 airmarkers throughout the 
country. She was the first woman to receive 
the gold medal award of the Department of 
Commerce, a tribute of major significance. 
And she received the coveted Federal wom- 
en’s award in 1963, 1 of 6 to win the honor 
from a group of 25,000 eligible top executives, 

Mrs. Alice Rogers Hager, famed reporter of 
pioneer aviation, former Director of Informa- 
tion, of the Civil Aeronautics Board, and 
Washington editor of Skyways magazine, was 
an accredited Air Force war correspondent to 
the China, Burma, and India theater of op- 
erations in World War II. Her book, “Wings 
for the Dragon,” based on that experience, 
was published by Dodd, Mead. 

Mother and mother-in-law of pilots, Mrs. 
Hager, former president of the Women's Na- 
tional Press Club, and winner of ‘countless 
awards, was appointed Public Affairs Officer 
of our Embassy in Brussels. After serving 
there 4 years she returned to the States 
as a policy officer of USIA. Since her retire- 
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ment several years ago, Mrs. Hager has con- 
tinued to write, having just this week com- 
pleted her 14th book. It will be published 
by Messner. 

Of all the honors she has had, Mrs. Hager 
is most proud of six—her grandchildren— 
one of whom is now in his second year at the 
Air Force Academy. 

Miss Jackie Martin, news photographer, 
writer and editor, was the first woman mem- 
ber of the White House News Photographers 
Association, and her career includes both 
creative and administrative work in the field 
of newspapers, magazines, books, exhibits, 
and documentary motion pictures. 

A war correspondent in Italy and France 
for 6 months, Miss Martin returned to the 
States to lecture throughout the country for 
several seasons, using some of the 3,000 
photos made from the invasion beaches to 
the Rhine, and stories cleared from the zone 
of combat. 

Later, as one of the highest rated visual 
specialists in the Government, Miss Martin 
established and administered for 5 years 
in Paris the European 18-country regional 
photo service of the Marshall plan informa- 
tion operation. Two additional years were 
spent working primarily to insure that the 
great Edward Steichen “Family of Man“ ex- 
hibit was seen by as many millions through- 
out the world as possible. 

An associate of the Royal Photographic 
Society, Jackie Martin has received the 
George Arents Medal from Syracuse Univer- 
sity and the Rose Award from Delta Gamma. 
She illustrated “Washington, City of Des- 
tiny” (Macmillan) and directed and illus- 
trated “Bars on Her Shoulders” (Dodd, 
Mead). Miss Martin’s War Department cita- 
tion carries the signatures of General of the 
Army Omar Bradley, and Gen. Jacob L. 
Devers, commanding general of the 6th 
Army Group (French and U.S. 7th Army 
forces) to which she was accredited. 

The Brazilian Government awarded the Or- 
der of the Southern Cross to Mrs. Hager and 
Miss Martin in 1961. At the invitation of 
President Vargas, they were the first foreign 
writer and photographer to make a definitive 
study of the potential and progress of avia- 
tion in Brazil, and of the then 6-month- 
old Brazilian Air Force. 

For 3 months they flew from one end of 
the tremendous country to the other, some- 
times fiying for hours over deep, impene- 
trable jungle. These trips were made in a 
12-year-old Bellanca, the same type being 
used by the air force which was flying the 
young and dangerous airmail. The plane, 
piloted by an air force officer, and carrying 
the two journalists, the Government escort 
and a mechanic, boasted one Wright whirl- 
wind engine, two wings, a compass, and an 
altimeter. That was it. 

The performance of the plane continued 
to be both remarkable and hair raising until 
a dense and sudden red fog on the edge of 
the jungle left the old crate no place to go 
but down. Although it crashed, the little 
fabric-covered job was handled so skillfully 
by the young Brazilian that no one was 
injured. 

This was the hour in history when Europe 
was already inflamed by World War II, and 
its black smoke hung ominously over the 
Western Hemisphere. And every action, 
word, and photograph that could strengthen 
the bridge of friendship and understanding 
between the United States of Brazil and 
the United States of America was important. 

Immec‘ately upon their return and just 
before Pearl Harbor, Mrs, Hager and Miss 
Martin placed Illustrated stories in more 
than 32 leading magazines of this country. 
Shortly after, two books by the writing- 
shooting team, “Frontier by Air or Brazil 
Takes the Skyroad“ and “Brazil, Giant to 
the South” were published by Macmillan. 

It is warming to the journalists to know 
that Brazil did not forget, and that, on its 
25th anniversary, the Brazilian Air Force is 
taking time to look back with wonder and 
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remember when, in its eager youth a little 
12-year-old ship was the best it could offer 
its guests * * * guests who have always re- 
membered with affection the warmth of 
hospitality and the depth of integrity they 
found in Brazil and the Brazilians. 

At the ceremony, the three ladies stood 
together in the center of the lovely small 
salon at the Embassy, immediately facing 
the Chargé d'Affaires of the Embassy, Min- 
ister Counselor Jorge de Carvalho e Silva; 
the military attaché, Brig. Gen. Edson de 
Figueiredo; and the air attaché, Brig. Gen. 
Ary Presser Bello. In back of the three 
Embassy Officials the entire Brazilian Air 
Force contingent assigned to Washington, 
all in uniform, stood straight and tall in a 
semicircle, 

In back of the three recipients were 
grouped the distinguished guests including 
General of the Army Omar Bradley; Gen. 
Jacob L. Devers; Representative CLAUDE 
PEPPER Of Florida; Deputy Director of the 
Federal Aviation Administration, Mr. David 
D. Thomas; Director for Program Planning 
for NASA, Mr, Harold Goodwin; and Anesia 
Pinheiro Machado, dean of all women fiyers 
of the world. In private life the wife of Air 
Marshall Anthony Appel Neto, Miss Machado 
has long been Brazil's greatest single force 
in aviation, and as such, has been decorated 
by 25 countries. 

Other distinguished guests included the 
former Minister to Luxembourg, Mrs. Perle 
Mesta; Mrs. Roscoe Drummond; the former 
Under Secretary of Defense for Atomic 
Energy and Mrs. Robert LeBaron; Mrs. Henry 
F. Grady; Mr. and Mrs. W. F. P. Reid, Jr.; 
Mr. Harry W. Frantz; Mr. and Mrs. John 
Craft; Mr. J. B. Hartranf, Jr., president of 
the Aircraft Pilots and Owners Association; 
and Mr. Max Karant, vice president of the 
A. O. FP. A. Others included Mrs. Jean Ross 
Howard representing the Whirley Girls and 
the 99 International, Mr. Christopher Lample 
representing the Airways Pioneers, and the 
following distinguished officials of FAA: Mr. 
Joseph D. Blatt, Mr. J. B. Hogan, Mr. Chas. 
O. Cary, Mr. Chas. G. Warnick, Mr. C. E. 
Mayhall, Mr. Chester C. Spurgeon, and Col. 
A. B. McMullen, vice president of the Na- 
tional Association of State Aviation Officials. 

After gracious introductory remarks by 
General Bello, Minister Carvalho e Silva 
pinned the decoration on Mrs. Hager; Miss 
Martin received her Medal of Merit of Santos 
Dumont from General Figueiredo, and Mrs. 
Noyes was given her silver, blue-ribboned 
award from General Bello. First Secretary 
Jorge de SA Almeida presented the diplomas. 

Champagne, with toasts to Castello 
Branco, President of the United States of 
Brazil; Lyndon Johnson, President of the 
United States of America, and to the continu- 
ing friendship of the two countries, con- 
cluded the ceremony. 

Following are the introductory remarks by 
the Air Attaché, Brig. Gen. Ary Presser Bello: 

Honored guests, representatives of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency, my brother officers of 
the U.S. Armed Forces, ladies and gentlemen 
and the press, and my fellow countrymen: 

We are gathered here today to perform 
what is for me a very important and very 
pleasant task—to honor three U.S., citizens 
by presenting them with the Merit Santos 
Dumont Medal. It is perhaps in keeping 
with the long-deserved recognition that 
women are now beginning to receive, that 
those receiving this medal today are all 
women. These ladies are joining the select 
group of 30 U.S. citizens who have previ- 
ously been granted this award. 

As many of you know, this medal is 
granted only on two occasions, on Santos 
Dumont's birthday, and on the anniversary 
of the establishment of the Ministry of Aero- 
nautics. This year, the awards are of spe- 
cial significance because we are celebrating 
the Ministry's 25th anniversary, 

The Merit Santos Dumont Medal was 
established in 1956—the year that Brazil 
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commemorated the 50th anniversary of man’s 
first self-powered flight in a heavier-than- 
air craft. This historic flight was accom- 
plished by the Brazilian Aviator Alberto San- 
tos Dumont at Paris, France, on October 23, 
1906. 

May I add—with what I hope is pardonable 
pride—that we consider Santos Dumont to 
be the true father of aviation, as well as the 
father of Brazilian aeronautics. 

The Merit Santos Dumont Medal, is 
granted only to Brazilians and citizens of 
other countries who have rendered outstand- 
ing services to the field of Brazilian or in- 
ternational aeronautics, and who merit the 
recognition and gratitude of Brazil’s Air 
Force and Ministry of Aeronautics. 

Two of these ladies—Mrs. Alice Rogers 
Hager, and Miss Jackie Martin, are authors 
who are well known not only in Brazil but 
also in the United States for their highly 
interesting book “Brazil—Giant to the 
South,” by which they greatly increased the 
world’s knowledge of our country through 
their vivid and accurate descriptions of its 
various regions, customs, national resources, 
virtues, and the characteristics of our peo- 
ple. The Government of Brazil has already 
expressed its appreciation and gratitude for 
this literary accomplishment by presenting 
them with the Order of the Southern 
Cross—the highest Brazilian decoration 
awarded to citizens of other nations. The 
Brazilian Air Force and Ministry of Aero- 
nautics feels a close association with this 
book, since in some small way it stimulated 
Mrs. Hager and Miss Martin to write it. We 
also recognize that we owe these ladies a 
debt of 25 years standing for their outstand- 
ing book on Brazilian aviation “Frontier by 
Air,” which they wrote in 1941. It is in 
recognition of our appreciation for both 
books that the Government of Brazil is 
presenting Mrs. Hager and Miss Martin with 
the Merit Santos Dumont Medal today. 

The third lady—Mrs. Blanche Noyes—is 
internationally known to aviators. She won 
her wings in 1928, when comparatively few 
men—let alone women—had the courage to 
fiy. She is one of a small and select com- 
pany of female pioneers in aviation. In the 
37 years which have passed since that date, 
her enthusiasm, courage, calmness, and res- 
olution have caused her to establish records 
in aeronautical competition which are too 
numerous to mention. 

However, I do wish to mention one of Mrs. 
Noyes’ contributions to aviation, since it is 
one for which aviators of all countries honor 
her, and for which the Government of Brazil 
is presenting her with the Merit Santos 
Dumont Medal today. This is her interna- 
tionally famous work on aircraft navigation 
in general and specifically on the develop- 
ment of ground-aircraft navigational signals. 
The Brazilian Air Force and Ministry of 
Aeronautics are very grateful to Mrs. Noyes 
for the fact that, because of her work, hun- 
dreds of Brazilian Air Force pilots—particu- 
larly during the period of World War I— 
were able to safely and efficiently complete 
flights over U.S. territory. 

The Government of Brazil is honored to 
have the opportunity to award the Merit 
Santos Dumont Medal to Mrs. Hager, Miss 
Martin, and Mrs. Noyes today. 


“TOWARD NEW GREATNESS,” AN 
ADDRESS BY POSTMASTER GEN- 
ERAL LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS., BEFORE 
JOINT LEGISLATIVE SESSION OF 
THE GREAT AND GENERAL 
COURT OF MASSACHUSETTS IN 
THE STATEHOUSE, BOSTON, FEB- 
RUARY 9, 1966 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
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Massachusetts [Mr. BoLaAnD] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 9 last, a distinguished son of 
Massachusetts who has loyally served 
our late beloved President, John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy, and President Lyndon 
B. Johnson, Postmaster General Law- 
rence F. O’Brien, addressed a joint leg- 
islative session of the Great and Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts in the 
statehouse, Boston, on the topic To- 
ward New Greatness.” The Postmas- 
ter Generals stirring message was 
warmly received by the members of the 
house and senate and recalled to mem- 
ory an equally stirring and brilliant 
message to a joint session of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature by President-elect 
Kennedy in January 1961. Under 
unanimous consent I insert Postmaster 
General O’Brien’s address at this point 
in the RECORD: 

Toward NEW GREATNESS 


(Address by Lawrence F. O'Brien, Postmaster 
General, before a joint session of the Leg- 
islature of the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, statehouse, Boston, Mass., Feb. 
9, 1966) 


I am deeply moved to be here with you in 
this historic chamber where decisions have 
been made through generations that have 
affected the very lives and futures of our 
fellow citizens. 

And I am grateful for this opportunity to 
acknowledge in person the official congratula- 
tions I received from this body on my ap- 
pointment to President Johnson’s Cabinet. 
I appreciated the support you expressed of 
my continuing opportunity to serve the Pres- 
ident and the Nation. 

As I stand here, I am both proud and sad. 
My late parents arrived as strangers to our 
shores and found opportunity to build a life 
for themselves and a future for their chil- 
dren. This has been a common occurrence 
in our State and my presence here today not 
only is a reaffirmation of their hope—but 
symbolizes that here the roads to fulfill- 
ment are open roads—unblocked by preju- 
dice. 

But I feel a measure of sadness as well, 
because my parents cannot be here to share 
this honor with me. 

A little more than 5 years ago another 
son of Massachusetts stood here as I do to- 
day. He was a young vibrant leader—full of 
confidence in the future of his State and his 
country. 

Those who observed him in those days— 
those days that somehow seem only yester- 
day and yet seem a lifetime ago—sensed his 
eagerness to move forward to seize the re- 
sponsibilities and challenges of the Nation's 
highest office. But every ticking second 
brought him that much closer to his last 
smile and his last wave—on a street in 
Dallas. 

I have some thoughts I wish to convey 
to you today—but before I do let me recall 
something that John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
said to you that January day in 1961. He 
said then that all his life—wherever he 
was— this has been my home; and God 
willing, wherever I serve, it will always re- 
main my home.” I want you to know that 
I have fully shared and will always share 
those sentiments. 

Today I want to talk to you about a Great 
Society—possibly the most remarkable so- 
clety since ancient Athens during the glory 
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that was Greece. The Great Society of which 
I speak was born in a State without impor- 
tant natural resources; small in area; with 
less people than some of our present middle- 
size cities. Yet this Great Society produced 
more, gave more, invented more, contem- 
plated more, dared more, than any other sec- 
tion—large or small, in this Republic. 

The Great Society 1 have in mind excelled 
in almost every field of human activity. 
Among its people were outstanding philos- 
ophers, poets, educators, novelists, lawyers, 
preachers, statesmen, moralists, and orators. 

It was a society that put a premium on 
individual courage and so it also produced 
more than its share of rebels. And I might 
add that there was something in the cold 
air and rocky soil that brought forth some 
of the outstanding women of America—wom- 
en of strong mind and great heart. 

It was a society that fired a musket ball 
that not only was once heard around the 
world—but which continues to ever circle— 
awakening other men of courage to join the 
surge for freedom. 

It was a society that produced ideas so 
broad in scope that they still seem new. One 
of its philosopher-rebels—who stated that 
by thinking alone he had traveled the world 
without leaving his hometown—developed 
an idea called passive resistance. A century 
later a man named Gandhi read his book 
and soon there was created the second larg- 
est democracy in the world. And still later 
this idea was rediscovered in Birmingham 
and Selma. And let us not forget that in 
this society I refer to—the first Negro died to- 
gether with his white brethren in the cause 
of freedom. 

This was a society so great that its pat- 
tern was followed throughout the country— 
its traits of hard work, inventiveness, cour- 
age, willingness to protest, commitment to 
education, strong religious and moral be- 
liefs have become American traits. 

Of course the name of this—America’s first 
Great Society—is known to you and to every 
American, 

It is the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

But you don’t need me to remind you of 
those great figures who established the Bay 
State as the original Great Soclety—you need 
but raise your eyes and see 51 of their names 
carved on the frieze. 

You don’t need me to remind you of our 
heroic past. You simply recall the powerful 
words of its greatest orator: “I shall enter on 
no encomium upon Massachusetts; she needs 
none. There she is. Behold her, and judge 
for yourself. There is her history; the world 
knows it by heart. The past, at least, is 
secure. There is Boston and Concord and 
Lexington and Bunker Hill; and they will 
remain forever.” 

And of course Daniel Webster was right. 
The past is secure. The greatness is un- 
deniable. But when President-elect Ken- 
nedy spoke to you 5 years ago his concern 
was with the future. 

He knew as we know that at some point in 
our past, greatness began to drain away from 
our State. At some point there were no 
more great names to add to those above us 
in this hall. PA 

Perhaps it was complacency. Perhaps. it 
was a failure of imagination. Perhaps it was. 
the gradual loss of some of our best young 
talent who moved west to enrich other States 
and other regions. Or perhaps it was the 
expansion of the Nation itself and the birth 
of new heroes. 

It was in part all of these things and 
something else too. 

High ideals and strong motivations seemed 
to become blurred as personalities came to 
dominate principles and purpose was lost in 
old feuds, old hatreds, and old ties. Thus 
our economy and our influence slowly de- 
clined; as industry after industry left us, as 
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trade shriveled, and as some of our finest 
sons felt compelled to seek opportunity 
elsewhere. 

But my friends, even as this took place 
there were signs of new movement. 

New faces appeared—renewed vigor 
emerged—it flowed into Massachusetts from 
throughout the world—from Canada, from 
Poland, from Germany, from Greece, from 
Italy, from dozens of other countries and yes 
eyen a few from the Old Sod. This influx 
combined with a native Yankee stubbornness 
that did not accept defeat—gradually turned 
the tide. 

Just as the first flourishing of the Bay 
State was symbolized by a forest of ship 
masts in Salem Harbor and by men of genius, 
there were also two symbols—one material 
and one human—of the new flowering, the 
reawakening. The material symbol was the 
vast industrial complex along Route 128. 

Early in its history Massachusetts com- 
mitted itself to quality education. There 
were free libraries in every town and hamlet. 
Now we were to reap the benefit—for the Bay 
State has become a world leader in research 
and manufacturing facilities. 

The human symbol of reawakening was the 
recognition that we had been blessed with 
an extraordinary person in our midst—John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. We gave him our trust, 
our votes, our respect and our affection—and 
he repaid us with his strength and his dedi- 
cation in reversing our national downward 
course. He led us to a new greatness. 

For 13 years in intimate association, I ob- 
served him in moments of stress end at times 
of great decision. These were the finest years 
of my life. I treasure them not only for my 
association with greatness—but also because 
with President John F. Kennedy and now 
with President Lyndon B. Johnson I have 
been closely associated with political states- 
manship. 

I have learned that, above all, the problems 
we face today both domestically and interna- 
tionally are so vast and so complex that they 
cannot be resolved by isolated effort. 

To insure progress—indeed, to prevent the 
loss of gains already made—we simply must 
work together. 

We must work as a team. 

We must work as a team among the 
States—and between the States and the Fed- 
eral Government. 

I have learned, too, in my association with 
these two great Presidents that the constitu- 
tional separation of powers between legisla- 
tive and executive branches of Government 
does not bar cooperative effort—but rather 
we have worked together in the Nation’s in- 
terest. 

During these years we have seen a great 
outpouring of progressive legislation—capped 
by last year’s historic legislative session. 
This has occurred in many areas—medicare, 
aid to education, immigration, health and 
scientific research, urban affairs, civil rights, 
atomic testing, protection of our natural re- 
sources, and our vital supply of clean air and 
water. 

I can tell you from direct experience, that 
if it had not been for concerted, continual, 
and indeed historic efforts by President Ken- 
nedy and President Johnson to bridge the gap 
between the White House and Congress— 
and if Congress had not reacted in kind— 
much of this program would never have come 
to pass. 

And in this effort, great credit is due to still 
another son of Massachusetts who has con- 
tributed so much in leadership to the Con- 
gress—Speaker of the House JoHN W. Mc- 
CORMACK. 

Now we can point with pride to the enact- 
ment of John Fitzgerald Kennedy's New 
Frontier program. His program is now the 
law of the land—and I can’t envision a great- 
er monument that could be erected to his 
memory. 
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But there is still much to be done. The 
domestic struggle goes on—a struggle in 
both country and in Commonwealth, a 
struggle to rise together toward further 
greatness. There are many arenas, but per- 
haps closest to the heart of President John- 
son is the one that laid the foundation for 
our progress in Massachusetts: education. 
And the President's accomplishments in this 
area will be a landmark of his administra- 
tion, 

The struggle for freedom around the 
world continues as well. As we concern 
ourselves with solving our problems at home, 
we must never forget that the people of the 
Commonwealth are only as secure as the 
people of Vietnam. As President Johnson 
has said, We did not choose to be the guard- 
ians at the gate, but there is no one else.” 

Finally, let us recall a giant figure in the 
history of our State, Ralph Waldo Emerson, 
and his essay entitled “Self Reliance.” In 
his day, individual self-reliance was the core 
of wisdom. In our day the State or the city 
that relies on itself alone is doomed to frus- 
tration and failure. Self-reliance today must 
include a larger entity than the individual. 
It must have the ability to reconcile vary- 
ing interests. 

President Johnson has said that “the chal- 
lenge of the next half century is whether 
we have the wisdom to use (our) wealth to 
enrich and enliven our Nation and our lives 
and to advance ths quality of our American 
civilization.” 

Politics as usual, strife as usual, conflict as 
usual, were demonstrations in the past that 
we did not possess such wisdom. 

Of course, much of what I have been 
saying is well known to this body, for in 
large measure you are responsible for the 
turning of this Commonwealth toward new 
greatness. 

Your progress in recent years reminds me 
of the story oft repeated by John F, Kennedy 
during that great national election campaign 
of 1960 which you know well. It concerned 
a State legislature. The State was neighbor- 
ing Connecticut. The time 1780. One mid- 
day in that still superstitious period, the 
skies turned black. Many members of that 
legislature clamored for immediate adjourn- 
ment. The speaker of the house, one 
Colonel Davenport, jumped to his feet and 
silenced the din with these words: The day 
of judgment is either approaching or it is 
not. If it is not, there is no cause for ad- 
journment. If it is, I choose to be found 
doing my duty. I wish, therefore, that 
candles may be brought.” 

Let us in this our beloved and historic 
Commonwealth light the candles that will 
lead us to a new era of cooperation—of 
progress and of greatness. 

Let us be found doing our duty. 

Let us determine self-reliance through co- 
operative effort. 

Let us become fully involved in the new, 
the creative federalism that promises to raise 
our Nation to the level that once was ours 


in Massachusetts alone—truly a Great 
Society. 
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LOSING OUR LIFEBLOOD 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that. the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, a pe- 
rusal of the current economic report of 
the President makes interesting reading. 
It is impressive to see the statistics of 
the economy of the United States set 
forth in orderly fashion. At times, how- 
ever, these statistics are shocking and 
give one ample food for thought and 
concern about the future. 

One area of acute concern is the mat- 
ter of our international reserves. While 
it is true that there is some discussion of 
balance of payments in the body of the 
report, nevertheless, the true declining 
state of our international reserves only 
comes forth in full strength when one 
examines the appropriate tables. 

For example, table C-81 shows that 
while the international reserves of all 
countries increased from $45.5 billion 
to $68.9 billion between 1949 and 1964 
and those of developed areas from $37.2 
billion to $59 billion, in the same period 
those of the United States decreased 
from $26 billion to $16.6 billion, a drop 
of 36 percent. 

Even the reserves of less developed 
areas during the same period increased 
from $8.2 billion to $9.8 billion. 

During this period Spanish reserves 
increased from 0 to $1.5 billion, Italian 
from 0 to $3.8 billion, German from 
$0.196 billion to $7.8 billion and French 
from $0.580 billion to $5.7 billion. 

At the same time, table C-82 shows 
that the U.S. gold stock dropped from 
$24.5 billion in 1949 to $14.5 billion in 
1965. 

There is no country in the table, out- 
side the United States, whose reserves 
have not increased during the stated pe- 
riod and even areas of underdevelop- 
ment including Latin America and the 
Middle East show some increase. 

These figures are indeed disquieting 
and emphasize strongly the need for a 
policy to stop this downward trend and 
to strengthen our position vis-a-vis the 
other nations of the world. We want 
revival and we want strong and healthy 
economies in other nations but we don’t 
want to transfuse our lifeblood to them 
and end up a bloodless and lifeless 
corpse. 


TABLE C-81,—International reserves, 1949, 1953, and 1960-65 1 
[Millions of dollars; end of period] 


Area and country 


1965 


1949 | 1953 | 19602 | 1961 | 1962 | 1963 | 1964 
All countries. 45,515 | 51,780 | 60,665 | 62,695 | 63,070 | 66,510 | 68,905 68, 86 
Developed areas 37,240 | 41,390 | 50, 940 aaa 
United States. 26,024 | 23,458 | 19,350 16, 672 | #15, 721 
United Kingdom “1,752 | 2.670 3.719 3.318 3.38 3.147 2.818 2755 
Other Western Europe. 6,455 | 10,515 22.865 25.820 28.975 209.280 32.318 32.40 __ 
Austria 92 325 716 845| 1,081 | 1.229 1,317 1.39 13 
Belgium 978 1,144! 1,506! 1.813 1.758 1.840 2.102 2.327 2304 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-81.—Jnternational reserves, 1949, 1958, and 1960-65 \—Continued 
[Millions of dollars; end of period] 


Area and country 


Sep- De- 
tember | cember 
Developed arene een: 
er ete. on, 
Francos 580 3,305 4, 049 4, 908 5,724 6, 248 6, 343 
Germany 196 7, 163 6, 956 7, 650 7, 882 7, 364 7,428 
A (0 3, 799 3, 818 3. 406 3, 824 4, 156 4,414 
Netherlands 434 1, 958 1. 946 2, 102 2, 340 2, 423 2, 416 
Scandinavian coun- 
tries (Denmark, 
Finland, Norway, 
and Sweden) 1, 607 1,610 1,875 2, 380 2, 219 2, 328 
Spain 7- 894 1, 055 1, 152 1, 518 1, 523 1,409 
Switzerland. 2,759 2,872 3, 078 3, 123 2,876 3,247 
Other 5 1,615 1, 836 1, 940 2, 004 K 
Canada 2,276 2, 547 2,603 2, 881 3.025 3, 027 
RISES ea at 1, 666 2, 022 2, 058 2, 019 2,014 2, 152 
Australia, Zea- 
land, and South Africa. 1, 582 1,875 2,203 2, 786 2,814 A: Pees 


Less developed areas 7. 


Latin America 
Middle East. 
Other Asia.. 
Other Africa. 


1 Includes gold holdin . reserve position in the International Monetary wand, and foreign exchange of all coun- 
tries except U.8.S.R., other Eastern European countries, and Communist Chin: 

2 —— 1959, when most of the major currencies of the world became convertible, data exclude known holdings 
of inconvertible currencies, balances under payments agreements, and the bilateral claims arising from liquidation 
nE 1 5875 Payments Union. 

8 
‘Includes U.S. gold ort ols payments made in anticipation of increases in Fund quotas. 


Not available sep: 
In addition to 1 Western European countries, includes unpublished gold reserves of cone and an estimate 


of gold to be distributed by the Tripartite Commission for the Restitution of Monetary Gold. 
Includes unpublished gold holdings not allocable by area. 


Source: International Monetary Fund, International Financial Statistics. 


C-82.—U.S. gold stock and holdings of convertible foreign currencies by U.S. monetary 
authorities, 1949-65 


[Millions of dollars) 
Gold stock ! Foreign 
End of year or month Total 
Total? 

2A, 563 24, 563 
22, 820 820 
22, 873 22, 873 
23, 252 23, 252 
22, 091 22, 091 
21, 793 21, 793 
21, 753 21, 753 
22, 058 22, 058 
22, 857 22, 857 
20, 582 20, 582 
19, 507 19, 507 
17,804 17, 804 
17, 063 16, 947 
16, 156 16, 057 99 
15, 808 15, 596 212 
15, 903 15,471 „388 432 
14,584 13, 807 * 13, 733 777 
15, 847 15, 540 15, 512 307 
15,865 15, 518 5, 462 347 
15, 990 „ 550 15, 461 440 
15, 991 15, 727 15, 462 264 
15, 946 15, 693 15, 463 253 
15, 805 15, 623 15, 461 182 
15, 840 15, 629 15, 462 211 
15, 890 15, 657 15, 460 233 
15,870 15, 643 15, 463 227 
15, 702 15, 606 15, 461 96 
16, 324 5, 566 15, 386 758 
15, 903 15, 471 5, 388 432 
15, 572 15, 208 15, 185 364 

5, 220 14, 993 14, 937 227 
15, 129 14, 639 14, 563 490 
14, 884 14, 480 14, 410 404 
14, 511 14, 362 14, 290 149 
14, 595 14, 049 13, 934 546 
14, 697 3, 969 13, 857 728 
14, 953 13, 916 13, 857 1, 037 
14, 834 413, 925 13, 858 959 
14, 795 413, 987 413, 857 858 
14, 686 413, 879 413,805 807 
14, 584 413,807 413, 733 TTT 


1 Includes gold sold 550 the United . by the International 5 bh wane 5 ent of repurchase, which 
amounted to $800,000, on Dec. 31, 1965. Also includes gold deposit o 
2 Includes gold in 2 Stabilization Fund. 


Preliminary. 

4 Includes aa deposited by the IMF ($8,000,000 as of Sept. 30, $9,000,000 as of Oe at ag $34,000,000 as of Nov. 
30 5 Dec. 31, 1965) to mitigate the impact on the U.S. gold stock of purchases b: ae 7 tor gold sub- 
scriptions on increased IMF quotas, The United States has s corresponding gold faite to e IMF. 

Nortr.—Gold held under earmark at Federal Reserve banks for foreign and international patra is not moded 
in the gold stock of the United States. 


Sources; Treasury Department and Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System. 
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SURPLUS PROPERTY BILL TO AID 
STATE AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
I am introducing legislation which has 
great potential benefits for State and 
local governments throughout the coun- 
try, as well as volunteer firefighting and 
rescue units and Indian tribes. This bill, 
H.R. 12865, would, subsequent to its 
availability to the donable program, 
permit these groups to purchase Fed- 
eral surplus personal property at 50 per- 
cent of its estimated fair market value. 
Existing law now provides that State 
and local governments may purchase 
such property at full fair market value 
before it is placed on sale to dealers and 
others, Frankly, this is no bargain be- 
cause most items are eventually sold to 
dealers for prices considerably below 
fair market value. 

There is now no real incentive for our 
State and local governments to seek pur- 
chases of Federal surplus personal prop- 
erty. The existing provision of the law 
was utilized only five times in the 1965 
fiscal year, according to the records of 
the General Services Administration. 
As a result, much useful personal prop- 
erty went on sale to surplus dealers and 
others at a price which averaged only 6 
cents on the dollar of its original acqui- 
sition cost. 

My bill would change that situation. 
By permitting State and local govern- 
ments to buy at 50 percent of the esti- 
mated fair market value, this would give 
them a major price break and at the 
same time increase Federal revenues 
from the sale of surplus property. Vol- 
unteer firefighting and rescue units and 
Indian tribes would be offered the same 
opportunity for negotiated sales. 

This bill is the result of hearings held 
last year by the Special Subcommittee 
on Donable Property of the House Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. The 
subcommittee considered a number of 
legislative proposals at that time to open 
up the donation program to State and 
local governments, volunteer firefight- 
ing and rescue units and Indian tribes. 
These bills were tabled by the subcom- 
mittee because any expansion of the 
donation program list of eligibles would 
greatly reduce the amount of badly 
needed poverty going to schools and hos- 
pitals throughout the Nation. I be- 
lieve the bill I am introducing today 
is a workable compromise and deserves 
the full support of all of those Members 
who sponsored the legislation to which 
I referred. 

My bill would not create any new 
machinery because the machinery to 
conduct negotiated sales is already in the 
law. It simply makes available to State 
and local governments at half price a 
priority on obtaining surplus Federal 
property which they already have at full 
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price. Volunteer firefighting and res- 
cue units were added because they per- 
form the same functions as city fire de- 
partments, which are already eligible for 
negotiated sales. Indian tribes were 
added because they perform the same 
functions in many respects as local 
governments. 

It would be my expectation that the 
Federal Government would stand to gain 
also by this legislation because the sale 
of property at 50 percent of estimated 
fair market value would bring prices 
higher than the prices obtained through 
public auctions. If this should prove to 
be so, and we can help hard-pressed 
State and local governments obtain 
needed items at reasonable prices with- 
out hurting the donation program, then 
Congress ought to act favorably on this 
measure now. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 
REGULATION OF GAS PRODUCERS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. WAGGONNER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, ex- 
amples are legion of the waste and the 
ridiculousness often produced by un- 
bridled Federal interference in private 
business affairs and Federal meddling in 
the operation of the regulated indus- 
tries. A recent one has come to my at- 
tention that may well become a classic 
and I would like to bring it to the at- 
tention of the Members by inserting it 
in today’s RECORD. 

It is in the form of an editorial from 
the February 7 issue of the Oil & Gas 
Journal, “Framed” and details the costly 
nonsense involved in the Federal Power 
Commission’s recent rate case involving 
the Humble Oil Co. 

The story is so bizarre it may require 
two readings to fully appreciate the 
ridiculousness of this situation, so I will 
leave the article without further com- 
ment: 

FRAMED 

At long last Phillips Petroleum Co. can 
see some benefits in Federal Power Commis- 
sion regulation of gas producers. 

FPC has been saying for years that regula- 
tion of producers was for everybody, 
including producers. But Phillips remained 
hard to convince. 

Phillips, you recall, was the original target 
when FPC set out to crack down on pro- 
ducers’ prices. It was the Phillips case in 
the Supreme Court that started the whole 
bloody mess of Federal control of the price 
of a competitive commodity. And Phillips 
has been the No, 1 whipping boy ever since. 

Now Phillips has some recompense, It’s 
not much, but small favors are gratefully 
received. 

It seems that back in 1962 Phillips bought 
some gas to operate an oil lease in Louisiana. 
The gas was furnished by United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., which in turn purchased it from 
Humble Oil & Refining Co. The gas was 
used and paid for at the agreed price, the 
contract expired, and everybody concerned 
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forgot about it and went on with his 
business. 

But FPC didn't forget about it. Its mill 
grinds slowly, but it grinds exceeding small. 
It is determined that no gas consumer pays 
a cent more than it considers the just and 
reasonable price. 

So FPC audited Humble’s books, made its 
own determination of Humble’s costs of pro- 
ducing gas, conducted an elaborate formal 
rate case, and decreed that Humble had 
overcharged United. It ordered Humble to 
make a refund to United, and ordered 
United to make refunds to all its customers. 

So Phillips now has a refund on its 1962 
gas bill—a check for exactly 1 cent. 

Phillips is having the check framed. If it 
were framed in gold to the value of what 
Phillips has spent defending itself against 
FPC, that check would have a price tag equal 
to the most treasured objet d'art in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 

We wonder how much it cost Humble— 
and the taxpayers who finance FPC—to 
handle the case that resulted in the refund. 

We also wonder how many I1-cent refunds 
United has made, and what it costs to com- 
pute the refunds, write the letters, make out 
the checks, and buy stamps to mail them. 

Of course United doesn’t have to worry too 
much about that. Such costs are added to 
its operating expenses, and FPC permits a 
pipeline to include all operating expenses 
in the price it charges its customers for gas. 

So the consumers of gas pay the cost of 
all this refund business of which FPC is so 
proud. 

Consumers are being told by FPC that 
they will be getting millions of dollars in 
refunds of overcharges made by gas pro- 
ducers. The newspapers and the politicians 
play up these announcements big to show 
what a good job FPC is doing. 

But if the average gas consumer gets a 
refund of the magnitude of the one Phillips 
got, he ought to frame it also—as a reminder 
of how he’s been framed. 

For it is the consumer who is really being 
framed by the FPC nonsense. 

There aren’t any fi to prove it, but 
we'll make a bet that the cost to taxpayers 
and participants of all the litigation in- 
volved in FPC’s campaign to force down 
producers’ prices is equal to all the rate re- 
ductions and refunds that have been ordered. 

Tt might even be established that gas prices 
would be lower without FPC's type of regu- 
lation, because then the industry wouldn’t 
have to add on the cost of all the expensive 
rigmarole the FPC puts it through. 

And of course FPC never tells the con- 
sumers that the field price of gas is only 
about 20 percent of the delivered price, and 
that a reduction may mean millions to pro- 
ducers but only pennies to any consumer. 

We hope the consumers enjoy their little 
refund checks. They've cost the Nation 
plenty. 

Henry D. RALPH. 


RETIREMENT OF SAM PRYOR, VICE 
PRESIDENT OF PAN AMERICAN 
WORLD AIRWAYS 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. FRIEDEL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as you 
know, I have been a member of the In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
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mittee for the past 12 years. As a mem- 
ber, and now chairman, of the very im- 
portant Subcommittee on Transporta- 
tion and Aeronautics it has been my 
pleasure to meet most of the outstand- 
ing executives of our excellent airlines, 
both domestic and international. 

Therefore, it was with mixed feelings 
last fall that I read of the retirement of 
my good friend, Sam Pryor, as vice presi- 
dent of Pan American World Airways. 
Much of the present stature of Pan 
American can be traced to the collective 
and individual activities of Mr. Juan T. 
Trippe, founder and former president of 
Pan Am and now chairman of its board, 
and his old friend, Sam Pryor. We in 
Maryland properly regard Mr. Trippe as 
a native son because it was our soil that 
he left to go on to Yale, a distinguished 
career as a naval aviator, and the crea- 
tion of Pan American. 

The fact that he has retired from ac- 
tive participation in the management of 
Pan Am does not mean that Sam Pryor 
has purchased himself a rocking chair 
and a whittling knife. On the contrary, 
Mr. Speaker, if such a thing is possible, 
Sam Pryor is more active today than he 
has been in more than 20 years because 
he is now finding time to do the things 
he has always wanted to do and to give 
additional vent to his boundless energies. 

Mr. Pryor recently made a hazardous 
trip through the battle areas of Vietnam. 
He did this in company with the com- 
mander in chief of our Air Force in the 
Pacific, Gen. Hunter Harris, Jr. Sam 
did not have to make this trip, but he had 
heard so much pro and con about our 
national interests in southeast Asia that 
he wanted to see what was going on for 
himself. 

Mr. Speaker, last Sunday’s Baltimore 
News American carried a most interest- 
ing article by Ruth Montgomery on Sam 
Pryor’s tour through the treachous bat- 
tlefields on the South China Seas. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I include Mrs. Montgomery’s 
newspaper article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

AVIATION EXPERT BACKS JOHNSON ON VIET 
PoLicy 
(By Ruth Montgomery) 

WASHINGTON, February 12.—A nongovern- 
mental aviation expert who directed the de- 
velopment of 50 overseas military airfields 
during World War II has just returned from 
a comprehensive tour of all U.S. bases in 
southeast Asia. His conclusion: President 
Johnson has been right every step of the way 
in his Vietnam policy. 

Samuel F. Pryor, longtime executive of 
Pan American World Airways, made the trip 
in company with our Air Force Pacific com- 
mander in chief, Gen, Hunter Harris, Jr. 

Having convinced himself of the rightness 
of our policy—both the lull and the resumed 
bombing—Pryor reserves his scorn for those 
who say that America should pull out of the 
area. He has this word of warning for the 
doves, and for the fence-sitting nations of 
the world: 

“Add together our guided missile program, 
our IBM's and nuclear capacity, our Air Force, 
Polaris submarines, Navy, Marines, artillery 
and Army, and you have the greatest military 
strength in the history of mankind. Couple 
this with our productive capacity, which is 
half of the entire world’s, and imagine what 
would happen if the Red Chinese possessed 
this strength. 
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“They'd be in Moscow and Paris, Africa and 
South America right now, and half of our 
American cities would be bombed out. Let’s 
face facts. Do we want this to happen to 
our children, or do we want to stop the Red 
Chinese now? Do we want them to overrun 
southeast Asia and Thailand, and then pick 
off sparsely settled Australia? That’s our 
choice.” 

Pryor visited every U.S. base in South Viet- 
nam, Taiwan and Okinawa, plus all the 
“military assistance places” in Thailand. 
From long experience he says that no war is 
kind, but that we are “Fighting a kind war 
in Vietnam.” He explains that during the 
recent bombing lull, the President was in 
effect saying to the Vietcong: “Now you see 
what's happening. Please stop. We don’t 
want to hurt you.” 

When the Reds refused to listen to the 
voice of reason, Pryor thinks the President 
had no alternative but to give them another 
taste of our strength.” He also assures the 
hawks that the lull was by no means wasted 
on our side. 

We were using that period, he says, to 
buildup “tremendous strength,” and through 
intelligence and flyovers to gage the capabil- 
ity of the enemy in rebuilding its bombed- 
out bridges and supply roads. 

As a narcotics expert, Pryor looked into the 
smuggling problem during the Asian tour. 
The contraband drugs are moving out of Red 
China into the black markets of the world, 
and Pryor says: “Heroin is the stuff you 
would only want your enemies to use. Red 
China has a strict ban on its use by its own 
people, but it is moving out for sale in the 
free world.“ 


JUSTICE FRANCIS VALENTE 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FARBSTEIN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, on 
Friday, February 11, 1966, the New York 
State Judiciary lost one of its most 
learned and respected colleagues when 
Justice Francis L. Valente died. 

Justice Valente served in the appellate 
division of the State supreme court from 
1956 to the time of his death. Appointed 
to the appellate division by Governor 
Averell Harriman, he was reappointed in 
1961 by Governor Rockefeller, A native 
New Yorker, the justice was the liaison 
between the appellate division and the 
New York City criminal courts. 

Although he did not live within the 
confines of my congressional] district, his 
residence was on its border. We had 
many mutual friends. I know he was 
very well respected by the community, as 
was his uncle, Supreme Court Justice 
Louis A. Valente. 

I feel that the Italian community of 
which he was a very prominent part and 
which honored and respected him and 
his family has suffered a great loss. 

I extend my heartfelt condolences to 
his wife and their two sons on their deep 
personal loss. 


GEORGIA DAY—FEBRUARY 12 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Hacan] may extend his re- 
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marks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAGAN of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
on Saturday, February 12, the Nation 
observed the birthday of one of our 
greatest Presidents, Abraham Lincoln. 
This day also marked another historic 
occasion which I would like to call to the 
attention of the House. 

On February 12, 1733, Gen. James Ed- 
ward Oglethorpe and a band of settlers 
went ashore at Savannah to establish the 
13th colony, which was to become the 
State of Georgia. 

The descendants of those industrious 
settlers, and the many others who joined 
them through the years, have brought 
many distinctions to Georgia during the 
past 233 years. 

Georgia, the largest State east of the 
Mississippi River, was the fourth State 
to ratify the Constitution and the third 
State to do so unanimously. The SS 
Savannah, bearing the name of Georgia’s 
great port city, was the first steamship 
to cross the Atlantic ocean. Today, an- 
other great vessel bears the name of the 
Savannah, the world’s first nuclear- 
powered ship, the NS Savannah. 

America’s first Protestant Sunday 
School and first orphan’s home were 
organized in Savannah. The Girl Scouts 
of America was founded in Savannah by 
Juliette Gordon Low. 

The University of Georgia was the 
first State chartered university and 
Wesleyan College of Georgia was the 
world’s first chartered college for women. 

Today, Georgia is experiencing rapid 
growth in the field of industry, but lead- 
ership in this field is nothing new to one 
of the original States. 

The first railroad in America was built 
on a Georgia plantation near Savannah. 
The cotton gin was invented in Georgia 
by Eli Whitney and the first ice manu- 
facturing machine began operation in 
Georgia in 1844, 

Georgians are justly proud of their 
many contributions to our Nation and to 
the world. February 12 marked the 233d 
birthday of Georgia and all America can 
be proud of this great State. 


B’NAI ZION’S BILL OF RIGHTS 
AWARD PRESENTED TO PRESI- 
DENT JOHNSON 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. MuLTER] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
privileged today to participate in the 
presentation by B’nai Zion of its Bill of 
Rights Award to our distinguished 
President, Lyndon B. Johnson. 

B’nai Zion, established in 1908, and 
with 112 chapters throughout the coun- 
try with a membership of more than 
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25,000, is dedicated to the ideals of Amer- 
icanism, frateralism, and Zionism. Last 
year at its 56th annual convention, B’nai 
Zion unanimously voted to present 
its first Bill of Rights Gold Medal Award 
to President Lyndon B. Johnson, as a 
tribute to his inspiring leadership in the 
furtherance of the letter and the spirit of 
the Bill of Rights. 

The presentation was made by Edward 
Sharf, national president of B’nai Zion, 
and the delegation included its junior 
past president, Norman G. Levine, Ray- 
mond Patt, a national vice president, and 
Herman Z. Quittman, its national secre- 
tary. 
President Johnson, then the Vice Pres- 
ident, was the guest of honor at B'nai 
Zion’s 53d annual dinner in New York in 
1961. At that time Dr. Harris J. Levine, 
chairman of the B’nai Zion Foundation, 
announced the planting of a forest in 
Jerusalem bearing the name of Lyndon 
B. Johnson in recognition of his stead- 
fast friendship for Israel. 

When President Johnson was selected 
as the first recipient of the Bill of Rights 
Award, Zalman Shazar, president of the 
State of Israel, cabled: 


On behalf of the people of Israel, may I 
express our profound admiration and deep 
respect for your President, whose ideals and 
work are an inspiration to all lovers of peace, 
freedom, and the dignity of man. 


B’nai Zion’s president, Edward Sharf, 
made the following remarks when pre- 
senting the gold medal to the President 
at the White House : 

Mr, President, as national president of 
B'nai Zion, the American fraternal Zionist 
organization, with a nationwide membership 
of 25,000 members throughout the United 
States, I am honored to lead a delegation of 
our national officers who are privileged to 
visit with you at the White House today to 
perform a most pleasant duty. 

We recall fondly your visit with us as guest 
of honor in 1961 at our 53d annual Order 
Day dinner, the most eloquent plea that you 
made for friendly relations and understand- 
ing between our country and Israel, and how 
deeply touched you were by the project that 
we adopted to plant a forest in your name in 
the American Freedom Forest in Jerusalem. 
In the several years that have passed, the 
constant growth of the evergreens in the 
Lyndon B. Johnson Forest has been matched 
graphically with the increased intensity of 
your efforts to promote peace in a free world. 

Now, B’nai Zion once again recognizes your 
sterling accomplishments in the field of 
human rights and your deep sense of com- 
mitment to the beliefs that form the foun- 
dation of our freedom in America * * * those 
that are secured by and derived through the 
fundamental principles of liberty embraced 
in our Constitution, 

We are grateful for your gracious accept- 
ance of the B'nai Zion first Bill of Rights 
Award. It consists of a gold medal suitably 
inscribed as a fitting tribute to your in- 
spiring leadership in the furtherance of the 
letter and spirit of the Bill of Rights. 

May I take this occasion to assure you 
again of our devotion and deep appreciation 
for your incessant efforts to build a better 
world for the people in all countries. Your 
constant vigilance by declining to take free- 
dom for granted and protecting and advanc- 
ing the rights of the individual citizen has 
been an inspiration to us all, 


President Johnson responded with an 
expression of his warm appreciation for 
the award and its significance. 
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FORT WASHINGTON, PA., FIRE COM- 
PANY OUTSTANDING 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. ScHWEIKER] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are now pending before committees of 
this House two bills which I have in- 
troduced to assist the Nation’s volunteer 
fire companies in their exceedingly dif- 
ficult fundraising chores. 

H.R. 6941 would give volunteer fire 
companies and volunteer ambulance and 
rescue companies the same reduced post- 
age rates for bulk mailings as are now 
available to religious, educational, sci- 
entific, labor, fraternal, and veterans 
groups. 

The second Schweiker bill, H.R. 6942, 
would exempt fundraising and social 
activities of the volunteer fire companies 
from Federal income taxation when the 
proceeds from such activities are used 
exclusively in connection with the group’s 
firefighting purpose.. This measure also 
exempts such activities from Federal ad- 
mission and cabaret taxes. 

The essential contribution made to the 
welfare of our communities by thou- 
sands of selfless volunteer firemen saves 
the taxpayers millions of dollars an- 
nually. The two bills which I have in- 
troduced would provide an equitable 
means of easing the increasingly difficult 
fundraising problems faced by these 
volunteer firefighters. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Speaker, this ad- 
ministration is opposing enactment of 
H.R. 6941 and has failed to support H.R. 
6942. 

In connection with this legislation 
which I have proposed, I call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues today the out- 
standing achievements of Fort Washing- 
ton Fire Company No. 1, Upper Dublin 
Township, in my district. The Fort 
Washington Fire Company, composed 
entirely of volunteers, has had an exten- 
sive fire prevention program for over 11 
years which has consistently placed first 
in Pennsylvania communities with popu- 
lations between 5,000 and 19,999 in the 
annual international NFPA fire pre- 
vention contest. 

In this year’s judging, however, the 
Fort Washington Fire Company was 
ranked eighth in the entire Nation in the 
NFPA municipal division regardless of 
size. The winners in the first seven 
places were all fully paid fire companies 
with a paid fire prevention program. 
Thus the Fort Washington Fire Company 
volunteers were judged to have the best 
fire prevention program of any volunteer 
company—municipal division—in all the 
Nation. In addition, the Fort Washing- 
ton Fire Company placed first in the 
Nation in competition with companies 
serving populations of between 5,000 and 
20,000. I congratulate the Fort Wash- 
ington Fire Company and offer its per- 
formance to my colleagues as a demon- 
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stration of the excellent services which 
our volunteer fire companies are per- 
forming. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. MICHEL, for 30 minutes on Thurs- 
day, February 17; and to devise and ex- 
tend his remarks. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI, for 60 minutes, on 
Tuesday, May 3, Polish Constitution Day. 

Mr. Quiz (at the request of Mr. TAL- 
corr), for 15 minutes, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 17; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous material. 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
TALcorr), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. CoHELAN (at the request of Mr. 
Rees) , for 5 minutes, today; to revise and 
extend his remarks and to include ex- 
traneous matter and tables. 

Mr. WaGGonnerR (at the request of Mr. 
Rees), for 30 minutes, today; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Huncate (at the request of Mr. 
Rees) , for 60 minutes, on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 17; and to revise and extend his 
remarks and include extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. HORTON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Tatcorr) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. 

Mr. DOLE. 

Mr. DAGUE. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 

Mr. McCtory. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Rees) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. OTTINGER. 

Mr. CELLER. 

Mr. BLATNIK. 

Mr. REUSS. 

Mr. COOLEY. 

Mr. ROSENTHAL. 

Mr. MACDONALD. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to enrolled bills of the Senate of the 
following titles: 

S. 9. An act to provide readjustment assist- 
ance to veterans who serve in the Armed 
Forces during the induction period; and 
1 1407. An act for the relief of Frank E. 

Pp. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. REES. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 3 o’clock and 46 minutes p.m.), the 
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House adjourned until tomorrow, Thurs- 
day, February 17, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
bp Speaker's table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


2048. A communication from the President 
of the United States, transmitting a report 
describing the efforts of five Federal depart- 
ments and agencies to assist in the recovery 
of Alaska following the earthquake of March 
27, 1964, pursuant to the provisions of Pub- 
lic Law 88-451; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 

2049. A letter from the President, Board 
of Commissioners, District of Columbia, 
transmitting the Annual Report of the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, pur- 
suant to the provisions of the act of June 11, 
1878, as amended; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

2050. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Civil Service Commission, transmitting a 
supplemental report on positions in grades 
GS-16, GS-17, and GS-18, for the calendar 
year 1965, pursuant to the provisions of the 
Classification Act of 1949; to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

2051. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to dockets 
Nos. 264, 264-A, and 264-B, The Confed- 
erated Tribes of the Umatilla Indian Reser- 
vation, Petitioner, v. The United States of 
America, Defendant, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of 25 U.S.C, 70t; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2052. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. 
Commission on Civil Rights, transmitting a 
report covering school desegregation in the 
southern and border States during the 
1965-66 school year, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of Public Law 85-315, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRI- 
VATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. ASHMORE: Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. H.R. 9302. A bill for the relief of Lt. 
Charles W. Pittman, Jr., U.S. Navy; with 
amendments (Rept. No. 1290). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASPINALL (by request) : 

H.R. 12831. A bill to prescribe the measure 
of damages for timber trespass on lands and 
certain other interests in lands under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of the In- 
terior, and on lands under the jurisdiction of 
the Forest Service of the Department of Ag- 
riculture; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12832. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
orps: to the Committee on Education and 

r. a 
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By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 12833. A bill relating to marketing 
quotas and price supports for flue-cured to- 
bacco; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GARMATZ: 

H.R. 12834. A bill to clarify the act of 1960 
which amended the Merchant Marine Act, 
1936, in order to extend the life of certain 
vessels under the provisions of such act from 
20 to 25 years; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 12835. A bill to provide that the 
United States shall make no payments or 
contributions to the United Nations for fur- 
nishing assistance to Communist countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. R. 12836. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide for 
a National Community Senior Service Corps; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12837. A bill for the establishment of 
the Commission on the Organization of the 
Executive Branch of the Government; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. HANLEY: 

H.R. 12838. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. HARSHA: 

H.R. 12839. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the 
abatement of water and air pollution by per- 
mitting the amortization for income tax pur- 
poses of the cost of abatement works over 
a period of 36 months; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 12840. A bill to amend title 18 of the 
United States Code to enable the courts to 
deal more effectively with the problem of 
narcotic addiction, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG of Maryland: 

H.R. 12841. A bill to amend title VI of the 
Public Health Service Act to establish a pro- 
gram under which assistance may be fur- 
nished for the construction of standby elec- 
trical systems in existing or proposed hos- 
pitals; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 12842. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs and 
cats intended to be used for purposes of 
research or experimentation, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McGRATH: 

H.R, 12843. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 
By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.R. 12844. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to encourage the con- 
struction of treatment works to control water 
pollution by permitting the deduction of ex- 
penditures for the construction, erection, in- 
stallation, or acquisition of such treatment 
works; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 12845. A bill providing for jury selec- 
tion in Federal and State courts, prosecution 
and removal to Federal courts, civil pre- 
ventive relief, civil indemnification, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. NELSEN: 

H.R. 12846. A bill to provide a special milk 
program for children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 
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By Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12847. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, to prohibit the mailing of un- 
solicited sample drug products and other 
potentially harmful items, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

E.R. 12848. A bill to provide overtime pay 
for substitute postal employees for hours 
worked in excess of 8 hours in any single 
day; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN (by request) : 

H.R. 12849. A bill to amend section 408 of 
the National Housing Act, as amended, to 
provide for the regulation of savings and 
loan holding companies and subsidiary com- 
panies; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 12850. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize cer- 
tain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 12851. A bill to amend section 13a of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, relating to the 
discontinuance or change of certain opera- 
tions or services of common carriers by rail, 
in order to require the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to give full consideration to all 
financial assistance available before per- 
mitting any such discontinuance or change; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R. 12852. A bill to permit a State to elect 
to use funds from the highway trust fund 
for purposes of urban mass transportation; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER:, 

H.R. 12853. A bill to achieve. the fullest 
cooperation and coordination of activities 
among the levels of government in order to 
improve the operation of our Federal system 
in an increasingly complex society, to im- 
prove the administration of grants-in-aid, to 
the States, to provide for congressional re- 
view of Federal grants-in-aid, to permit 
provision of reimbursable technical serv- 
ices to State and local governments, to 
establish coordinated intergovernmental pol- 
icy and administration of grants and loans 
for urban development, to provide for the 
acquisition, use, and disposition of land 
within urban areas by Federal agencies in 
conformity with local government programs, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

By Mr. THOMSON of Wisconsin: 

H.R. 12854. A bill to provide a special milk 
program for children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

H.R. 12855. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended, to allow the 
Planting of soybeans on acreage diverted 
from cotton; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr, ASPINALL: 

H.R. 12856. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that nationals 
of the United States and citizens of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands may be 
enlisted in the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mrs. REID of Illinois: 

H.R.12857, A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that nationals 
of the United States and citizens of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands may be 
enlisted in the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. CRALEY: 

H.R. 12858. A bill to amend title 10 of the 

United States Code to provide that nationals 
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of the United States and citizens of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands may be 
enlisted in the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. ASPINALL: 

H.R. 12859. A bill to determine the rights 
and interests of the Navajo Tribe and the 
Ute Mountain Tribe of the Ute Mountain 
Reservation in and to certain lands in the 
State of New Mexico, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interior and In- 
sular Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 12860. A bill to prohibit the intro- 
duction of merchandise into interstate com- 
merce if a guarantee is made with respect 
to such merchandise unless the merchandise 
bears certain detailed information with re- 
spect to the guarantee; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia: 

H.R. 12861. A bill to authorize the Ad- 
ministrator of General Services to acquire, 
construct, operate, and maintain certain 
parking facilities; to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Works. 

By Mr. DULSKI: 

H.R. 12862. A bill to require the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation to give priority to 
existing terminal facilities for the storage 
of the Corporation’s grain; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LAIRD: 

H.R. 12863. A bill to provide a special milk 
program for children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLS: 

H.R. 12864. A bill to extend for a tem- 
porary period the existing provisions of law 
relating to the free importation of personal 
and household effects brought into the 
United States under Government orders; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R. 12865. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the disposal 
of surplus personal property to State and 
local governments, Indian groups under 
Federal supervision, and volunteer firefight- 
ing and rescue organizations at 50 percent 
of the estimated fair market value; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. MORTON: 

H.R. 12866. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that nationals 
of the United States and citizens of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands may be 
enlisted in the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SAYLOR: 

H.R. 12867. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to provide that nationals 
of the United States and citizens of the 
Trust Territory of the Pacific Islands may be 
enlisted in the Armed Forces; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 12868. A bill to amend the Packers 
and Stockyards Act of 1921, as amended, to 
prohibit feeding of livestock by certain pack- 
ers, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TEAGUE of Texas: 

H.R. 12869. A bill to designate the Vet- 
erans’ Administration cemetery at Houston, 
Tex., as the Albert Thomas Veterans’ 
Memorial Cemetery; to the Committee on 
Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOW: 

H.J. Res. 836. Joint resolution amending 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 1921, as 
amended; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.J. Res. 837. Joint resolution to authorize 

the President to proclaim the week beginning 
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April 17, 1966, as State and Municipal Bond 
Week; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FISHER: 

H.J. Res. 838. Joint resolution to require 
that reports on imports into the United 
States ‘include the landed value of articles 
imported, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MICHEL: 

H.J. Res. 839. Joint resolution to establish 
an Atlantic Union delegation; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Alabama: 

H. Con. Res. 594. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of Congress that all foreign 
aid be suspended to countries maintaining 
diplomatic or trade relations with North 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, memorials 
were presented and referred as follows: 


398. By Mr. HATHAWAY; Joint resolution 
of the special session of the 102d Maine Legis- 
lature in support of U.S. policy in Vietnam; 
to the Committee on Armed Services. 

399. By the SPEAKER: Memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Delaware trans- 
mitting a copy of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 22, adopted on December 2, 1965, 
relative to ratification of a proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
relating to Presidential succession; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRADEMAS: 

H.R. 12870. A bill for the relief of Vera 
Mustur-Milinovic; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 12871. A bill for the relief of Eduardo 
Yerro Cabindol and his wife, Edith Legaspi 
Cabindol; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 12872. A bill for the relief of Hector 
Guerrero Garcia; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 12873. A bill for the relief of Antonia 
Tobias; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CALLAWAY’ 

H.R. 12874. A bill for the relief of Woodrow 
Chatham; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 12875. A bill for the relief of Harley 
Gaultney; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. CAREY: 

H.R. 12876. A bill for the relief of Dr. 
Iluminada C. De Luna; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 12877. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Anselm C. Griffith and children; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FARBSTEIN: 

H.R. 12878. A bill for the relief of Mrs. Hai- 
In Tong Knopf; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12879. A bill for the relief of Luigi 
Aielo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12880. A bill for the relief of Frances 
Diaz; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R. 12881. A bill for the relief of Peter 
Goldson, his wife, Merva Hedy Goldson, and 
child, Brian Goldson; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 12882. A bill for the relief of Caro- 
line Elizabeth Adora Rebitt and Doris Ele- 
nore Davey; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R, 12883. A bill for the relief of Aureli- 
ano Belo; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. KEITH: 

H.R. 12884. A bill for the relief of John 
R. Sylvia; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H.R. 12885. A bill for the relief of Radouan 

G. Dakki; to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
By Mr. OHARA of Illinois: 

H.R. 12886. A bill for the relief of Paras- 
kevas Shinas; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

H.R. 12887. A bill for the relief of 
Giovanni and Francesco Urga-Ferraro; co 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


School Milk Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. ANDERSON of Ilinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to serve notice that I am 
very much opposed to the administration 
plans to slash funds for the school milk 
program. During the last fiscal year this 
program benefited more than 90,000 
schools and child care institutions. The 
amount appropriated for the special milk 
program during the current fiscal year 
was $103 million. According to the Milk 
Industry Foundation, the school milk 
program and the national school lunch 
program accounted for the usage of 
nearly 3 billion pounds of milk. 

If the milk had not been used it would 
probably have been acquired by the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation where at pres- 
ent support prices it would have cost the 
taxpayers exactly the same amount of 
money as was required to finance this 
program which is so highly beneficial to 
the nourishment and health of American 
schoolchildren. 

Mr. Speaker, it makes very little sense 
to fund new expenditures and untried 
programs which cost many millions of 
dollars more and then penalize a tried 
and true program like the special milk 
program or the school lunch program. 

I am amazed that an administration 
which professes to be so interested in 


fighting the war against poverty and in 
doing something about school dropouts 
is so shortsighted in its approach to 
these problems. Furthermore, as a Rep- 
resentative from an area where dairying 
constitutes an important part of the 
farmers’ cash income, I am distressed 
that the Government’s false economy 
will result in a curtailment of the con- 
sumption of milk. There are so many 
other areas in which savings could be 
accomplished without sacrificing the 
health and welfare of the schoolchildren 
of America. 


National Community Senior Citizens Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation to provide for a 
National Community Senior Citizens 
Corps. 

The bill would authoriz> grants to 
States which establish part-time employ- 
ment programs for senior citizens over 
the age of 60 in projects of value to the 
community. Small salaries of up to $125 
a month could be paid, and these salaries 
would not interfere with social security 
benefits. Ideally, most of the partici- 
pants would be volunteers who would 
need only out-of-pocket expenses. 


I can think of a million things that our 
senior citizens can do to brighten the 
lives of the people of their communities. 
They can work in handicraft centers, in 
hospitals, day-care centers, career-coun- 
seling centers, and other places where 
they would supplement and not displace 
regular members of the work force. 

Just as important as the aid that 
would be rendered to: others is the self- 
respect and sense of accomplishment 
that participation in this program would 
give our senior citizens. Perhaps this is 
really the most important aspect of this 
legislation. It would be a program of 
Federal investment in the age-old tradi- 
tion of human self-respect. 


Albert Thomas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL B. DAGUE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the House 
of Representatives stands bereft of one 
of its stalwarts and all of the colleagues 
of Albert Thomas are immeasurably sad- 
dened by his passing. 

Albert Thomas distinguished himself 
as an able and conscientious legislator 
and the American taxpayer is in his debt 
because of his wise and prudent scan- 
ning of appropriations. We recognized 
his outstanding leadership in the field of 
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governmental economics, but our hearts 
yearn for him today and we mourn his 
absence, largely because of his charm 
and sweetness of character. 

Albert Thomas was a kindly man and 
his ever-present smile, even when his 
body was racked with pain, left an in- 
delible mark on all our hearts. All of 
us are a bit better for having known him, 
and we shall keep his memory forever 
green. May Almighty God bring rest 
to his gentle soul. 

Mrs. Dague joins with me in extend- 
ing our heartfelt condolences to his sor- 
rowing family, and it is our prayerful 
hope that they may be given added 
strength as they travel through the dark 
valley. 


Horton Marks 220th Birthday of Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko—Universal Patriot 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK HORTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, February 
12 marked the 220th anniversary of the 
birth of a man who stands in the fore- 
most ranks of great patriots—Thaddeus 
Kosciuszko, Polish statesman and soldier. 
His valor on the field of battle, his cour- 
age in the face of tyranny, and his 
struggle for the national independence of 
Poland are as relevant to the 20th cen- 
tury as in the age of George Washington 
and Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The struggles of the valiant American 
colonists against the British fired the 
imagination of Kosciuszko, and in 1776 
he left Poland for the American Conti- 
nent. While awaiting the decision of the 
Board of War upon his application, he 
found work at Philadelphia in the con- 
struction of fortifications against the ex- 
pected attack across the Delaware. His 
expert service gained him his commission 
from Congress on October 18, 1776, as an 
engineer in the Continental service. His 
military career in the service of Ameri- 
can independence was a brilliantly dis- 
tinguished one. In recognition of his 
merit Gen. George Washington promoted 
Kosciuszko to the rank of colonel of ar- 
tillery and made him his adjutant. 

In 1783 a grateful and proud United 
States of America rewarded the Polish 
patriot for his 6 years of service and de- 
votion to the cause of American inde- 
pendence by extending to him the thanks 
of Congress, the privilege of American 
citizenship, and the rank of brigadier 
general. 

America was freed of foreign oppres- 
sion, but beloved Poland, his homeland, 
still languished in the grip of tyranny. 
Thus did Kosciuszko hasten to his coun- 
try, and following the proclamation of 
the Polish Constitution of May 3, 1791, 
took a leading part in the ensuing cam- 
paigns against Russia. When the King, 
Stanislas II, accepted the second 
partition of Poland, Kosciuszko and many 
other Polish generals gave up their com- 
missions and hastened to Leipzig, which 
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soon became the center of Polish emigra- 


tion. 

The Polish insurgents invited General 
Kosciuszko to head the rebellion against 
Russia and offered him command of the 
Polish national armies. With the news 
of the insurrection and Russian de- 
termination to crush it, he hastened to 
Cracow, where he summoned his people 
to arm and proclaimed new decrees in 
favor of the peasants. 

The Polish patriots led by Kosciuszko 
defeated the Russians at Raclawice and 
ably defended Warsaw but were at last 
overcome by the superior numbers of the 
enemy. On October 10, 1794, the gal- 
lant Polish force of 7,000 was almost 
annihilated by a Russian force over twice 
as large. General Kosciuszko’s valor and 
heroism in this battle were unsurpassed. 
Three horses were killed under him as he 
rode again and again into the thickest 
of the battle. Finally, seriously wounded 
and insensible, the heroic general was 
taken prisoner. As the poet, Campbell, 
has written, “Freedom shrieked when 
Kosciuszko fell.” 

Freed by the Russians 2 years later, the 
Polish patriot traveled to the United 
States for a brief period and then re- 
turned to Europe where until his death 
in 1817 he continued his unceasing efforts 
for the liberation of Poland. 

Mr. Speaker, Americans and Poles 
alike revere the memory of General 
Kosciuszko for his service to the inde- 
pendence of our countries. His name is 
synonymous with one of the noblest 
causes of all—freedom. His heroism 
transcends dimensions of time and man- 
made national boundaries. He is the 
universal patriot, and to him we pay 
tribute and from him we gain inspira- 
tion and strength for our own hard fight 
for freedom. 


Father Shea Retires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Reverend Francis J. Shea, P.R., has been 
appointed pastor emeritus of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Wauke- 
gan, Ill., as of February 15, 1966. This 
climaxes more than 50 years of service 
as a priest in Waukegan and Chicago. 

The golden jubilee celebration honor- 
ing Father Shea was held last May 30, 
1965. Many of the events which have 
been identified with Father Shea's life 
were recalled and this great man of God 
was appropriately honored at that time. 

Father Shea came to Waukegan from 
Chicago in 1926 to become the pastor of 
the Immaculate Conception Church. He 
was among those who officiated at the 
laying of the cornerstone of the new 
edifice in 1928. Indeed, this great struc- 
ture will always be associated with 
Father Shea’s life of devotion and sery- 
ice to his parishioners, his church and 
his community. I say this, Mr. Speaker, 
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because Father Shea was primarily re- 
sponsible for the relocation of Immacu- 
late Conception Church, the parish 
school, rectory, and convent which now 
stand as a great center of religious and 
educational activity at Grand Avenue 
and West Street in Waukegan. The Im- 
maculate Conception Parochial School, 
erected at a cost of more than $900,000, 
was opened for classes in 1955. 

Father Shea’s service spread to other 
areas of useful activity. He was one of 
those responsible for the location of St. 
Therese Hospital in Waukegan and of 
the Ascension Catholic Cemetery near 
Libertyville. He has served many other 
needs over the years. 

During World War II, Father Shea 
arranged for the purchase and directed 
the activities of a Catholic United Serv- 
ice Organization Center in Waukegan. 
Here was provided hospitality for thou- 
sands of servicemen, particularly from 
the Great Lakes Naval Training Center 
nearby. 

In assuming his new duties as pastor 
of Immaculate Conception Church, 
Father Paul J. Cull has made public ac- 
knowledgment of his heritage gained 
through close association with Father 
Shea. Public figures and religious lead- 
ers from all denominations are united 
in their tributes of respect and honor to 
Father Shea on the occasion of his re- 
tirement. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud that Father 
Shea’s leadership as pastor of the Im- 
maculate Conception Church and the 
spiritual and moral direction which he 
has provided within his own parish and 
within the community have brought 
precious gifts from which residents of 
Waukegan and all citizens of the 12th 
Illinois District have benefited. I join 
today, in behalf of all of those whom I 
have the privilege of representing, in 
honoring and paying tribute to Father 
Francis J. Shea, pastor emeritus of Im- 
maculate Conception Church, Wauke- 
gan, Ill. 


Wakefield Item Garners Prizes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
my great privilege and pleasure to in- 
form my colleagues here in the House 
of the recent recognition given to the 
Wakefield Item of Wakefield, Mass., at 
the recently held annual meeting of the 
New England Newspaper Association. 
With some 600 entries entered in 13 dif- 
ferent categories, the Item won first place 
for general excellence among the New 
England dailies. The same paper also 
took a second-place award for the best 
individual news story of 1965 for papers 
in its circulation classification. The 
story which garnered this latter prize was 
composed by the very well known and 
capable reporter of the Item, Mr. Dick 
Baker. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am proud to bring 
these achievements to the attention of 
the Congress. I need not stress to this 
body the very great role which respon- 
sible journalism plays in the democratic 
tradition of this country. This Nation 
was founded upon the belief that an in- 
formed citizenry is an essential ingredi- 
ent of effective, responsible government. 

I have been privileged to learn first- 
hand, Mr. Speaker, the dedication to 
these principles that is shared by the 
president of the Wakefield Item Co. and 
his very able and talented staff. They 
have maintained a constant, high stand- 
ard of excellence despite the frequency 
of their publication, for which I am sure 
my colleagues here in the House share 
my very great and genuine admiration. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
publicly congratulate the Item and its 
president and his staff and to extend 
them my best wishes for continued 
success. 


New York City’s Water Supply and 
Cornwall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, we recall 
the excitement and dismay this past 
year when New York City faced the 
dreaded and dreadful water shortage. 
The crisis is still with us, although the 
worry and fear are not quite so vocal. 

The recent heavy rains and snow have 
greatly helped, but the reservoirs are 
still far from full and the danger of a 
water shortage has not passed. Nor will 
it pass unless nature is helped by man’s 
ingenuity. 

I have noted with interest the an- 
nouncement of the possibility of New 
York using Consolidated Edison’s pro- 
posed pumped storage hydroelectric 
plant at Cornwall, N.Y., to help supple- 
ment the city’s water supply in dry 
years. From the information I have, it 
seems obvious that long-range solution 
to the city’s water requirements is the 
Hudson River. There is no need for the 
city to have water shortages when hun- 
dreds of billions of gallons of fresh water 
flow down the Hudson each year and are 
wasted in the ocean. This resource must 
be conserved for public use. 

Any plan for using Hudson River 
water on a large scale is going to re- 
quire huge pumping facilities to get the 
water from the river into the water sys- 
tem. While the engineering and eco- 
nomic feasibility of the plan to use the 
Cornwall facilities for this purpose have 
yet to be determined, the proposal would 
seem to have merit in that it would make 
available to the city at minimum capital 
cost the largest pumping facilities any- 
where. This proposal to combine power 
and water supply in one major project 
indicates an intelligent approach to the 
development of our Nation’s water re- 
sources. It would, in a sense, help the 
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natural supply of water Metropolitan 
New York City now possesses. Thus, 
man’s ingenuity becomes the hand- 
maiden of nature. 

For some time now the city has been 
carefully studying all practical means of 
augmenting its water supply. From the 
information available, it seems apparent 
the long-range answer lies with the Hud- 
son River. The passage on November 
2, of the $1 billion clean water bill by 
the voters of New York State brings the 
use of the Hudson River for part of 
New York City’s water supply much 
closer to realization. 

Indications are that New York City’s 
present system of water supply reservoirs 
is adequate for many years tocome. The 
problem is not one of more reservoir 
capacity, but rather how to have the 
reservoirs full at the end of each annual 
spring runoff period. During years of 
normal rainfall this is not a problem and 
even with 2 or 3 dry years in a row 
the system seems to be adequate to 
meet the city’s needs. However, with a 
more prolonged dry period, as recently 
existed, the situation becomes calami- 
tous. 

Since late last summer the city has 
been studying a method of using Hudson 
River water to fill the reservoirs in the 
springtime during dry years. This in- 
volves the use of the planned pumped 
storage plant at Cornwall, N.Y. 

During the late winter and early spring 
months, the volume of fresh water flow- 
ing down the Hudson averages up to 20 
billion gallons a day. During this period, 
I am informed, the water flowing past 
Cornwall is fresh, and the quality of the 
water even now is such that normal 
treatment practices can make it potable. 
Furthermore, the condition of this water 
should markedly improve as the anti- 
pollution program takes effect during the 
next 3 or 4 years. 

The problem, then, is how to conserve 
a portion of the huge volumes of fresh 
water that flow during the early months 
of the year for subsequent use during the 
dry season. The planned Cornwall 
pumped storage project can provide an 
ideal solution. It will be the largest 
pumping station in the world, and more 
than adequate to handle the large 
quantities of water involved. 

The project will have a reservoir with 
& capacity of 8 billion gallons located at 
an elevation of some 1,100 feet. This 
reservoir will be at a higher elevation 
than several of the reservoirs in both 
the Catskill and Delaware watersheds. 
Thus, by gravity flow, it will be possible 
to fill reservoirs in these systems with 
Hudson River water from the Cornwall 
reservoir. As an example, it would take 
only the equivalent of 12 fills of the 
Cornwall reservoir to add nearly 100 
billion gallons of water to the city’s 
supply. This arrangement should make 
it possible for New York City to have its 
reservoirs completely filled at the begin- 
ning of summer each year. 

Methods of connecting the Cornwall 
project to the city’s reservoir system are 
being explored. One of these being con- 
sidered would require the construction 
of about 8 miles of aqueduct to integrate 
the new source of supply. Preliminary 
estimates indicate that the cost of provid- 
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ing this additional water will be only a 
fraction of the average cost of the city’s 
water supply at present, which is 15 cents 
per thousand gallons. 

It must be recognized that some 9 
million people, all citizens of the Metro- 
politan New York area, are to be served 
by this Cornwall project. 

The Cornwall plant has been attacked 
as an invasion of the scenic beauty of 
the Hudson. We are all naturally in- 
terested in preserving beauty, but from 
what I have been able to gather, I have 
grave doubts as to whether or not there 
will be any invasion of the beauty of the 
Hudson. Nor is scenic beauty a sacred 
cow to be worshipped at all and any cost. 
Remember, 9 million persons are pres- 
ently involved. The future will usher in 
millions more to be affected. I am in- 
formed that when this project was first 
proposed, even Governor Rockefeller re- 
fused to intervene against it. He wrote 
to a New York State senator that he felt 
the project’s benefits would outweigh 
any damage to the scenery. Even the 
Governor's distinguished brother, Lau- 
rance S. Rockefeller, chairman of the 
Hudson River Valley Commission, said 
that if no alternative can be found, Con 
Edison should go ahead with Cornwall. 
I doubt whether a substitute can be 
found. Thus, scenic beauty is not an 
absolute, although highly important. 

The company claims that this project 
will add to rather than subtract from the 
scenic beauty, that it will add to recrea- 
tional facilities and contribute substan- 
tially to the aims of conservationists, 
and that there will be cleared out at 
Cornwall demolished buildings, aban- 
doned factories, and protruding rotten 
barges as well as a burned-out pier. 
There will be constructed a waterfront 
recreational park and many acres will be 
added to the forest parkland on Storm 
King. Furthermore, I am informed that 
more than 80 percent of the waterfront 
plant will be underground and what will 
be visible will be low buildings along the 
waterfront. There will be no stacks. 

I believe both demands can be satisfied, 
namely, the need to preserve the beauty 
of the Hudson scenery with a minimum 
of impairment and the need for fresh 
water and other advantages. 


“Not To Doubt,” by Richard Chaput—A 
Saga of Spiritual Conquest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 12, I paid tribute in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcOoRD—page 151—to Mr. 
Richard R. Chaput of Nashua, N.H., who 
was named one of 10 outstanding young 
men in America by the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. 

On January 20, I paid further tribute 
to Mr. Chaput and inserted a wonderful 
editorial from his hometown paper, the 
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Nashua Telegraph—daily CONGRESSIONAL 
REcorD, page A260. 

Mr. Chaput achieved his distinctions 
in spite of the fact that he is nearly to- 
tally paralyzed as the result of child- 
hood polio. His accomplishments in- 
clude the authorship of his autobio- 
graphy “Not to Doubt,” which contains 
a foreword by Richard Cardinal Cushing. 

Since my remarks appeared in the 
RecorpD, a number of my colleagues have 
inquired about the book and I am taking 
this opportunity to repeat the name of it 
end to recommend it as an honest, grip- 
ping, moving story of a man’s conquest 
over pain, fear, depression, loss of faith, 
and frustration at what appeared to be 
a hopeless life. 

I have sent a copy to the President 
in the belief he would find the story of 
a man whom trouble could not conquer 
inspiring in this time of our country’s 
troubles. I wish it were possible for me 
to send a copy to each of my colleagues 
in the Congress, who also bear great 
burdens in these days of strife and un- 
certainty. 

Again, I am pleased to recommend 
“Not to Doubt,” an inspiring story of 
spiritual conquest by a brave man. 


U.S. Broiler Industry Comes of Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this opportunity to share with my col- 
leagues my distinct impression that the 
U.S. broiler industry has come of age. 
I want also to review some of the work 
of the National Broiler Council which has 
borne a large responsibility in the growth 
of this industry. 

Broilers today are a billion dollar busi- 
ness, an industry producing 7½ billion 
pounds of chicken meat annually. My 
own State of North Carolina ranked 
fourth among the  broiler-producing 
States last year, producing over 200 
million broilers for a gross income of 
about $100 million. Chatham County, 
which is in the Fourth Congressional 
District of North Carolina which I am 
privileged to serve in the Congress, is 
one of the leading broiler-producing 
areas in the world. 

I remember when broilers were little 
more than a backyard business. The in- 
dustry has changed significantly in the 
last decade, and today broiler production 
is an organized business. Vertical inte- 
gration—or the contract system—has 
brought many efficiencies into the broiler 
business. As the system develops, I trust 
that the broiler grower will always realize 
a fair return for the capital and labor 
he invests in his end of the business. I 
think the trend is in this direction. 

Mr. Speaker, anyone would agree with 
my statement that the American broiler 
industry has come of age, if he had been 
privileged to attend—as I was—the 
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National Broiler Council’s Annual Con- 
ference in Atlanta last fall. 

Mr. C. W. Paris, then president of the 
council said in his address to the con- 
ference: 

I feel in a very strong sense that the 
National Broiler Council, like the broiler in- 
dustry itself, has now moved from adoles- 
cence to maturity—that, by and large, we've 
quit flying by the seat of our pants. Man- 
agement decisions are now being made based 
on facts. 


Mr. Paris commended the council’s 
executive vice president and his staff for 
the orderly manner in which the head- 
quarters office was moved from Rich- 
mond to Washington in early 1965, with 
“literally no interruption of service.” 

It was my privilege to address the con- 
ference and, as near as I can recall my 
exact words, I said: 

I want to pause here to compliment the 
National Broiler Council upon all the help 
that they have provided for us on our Com- 
mittee on Agriculture in the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which it is my honor to serve 
as chairman, and I want to compliment the 
board of directors for arranging to transfer 
your headquarters to the city of Washington 
which, after all, is not only the Capital of 
our country, but, for all intents and purposes, 
is the capital of the free world. There we 
are in constant communication with each 
other. When you are in trouble, we can call 
in people who represent you. It isn’t possi- 
ble for all of you to come to Washington; it 
isn’t necessary for all of you to come to Wash- 
ington. We can always count on Frank 
Frazier (NBC executive vice president), who 
is held in high esteem by Members of both 
Houses of Congress, to bring forth the facts 
and information which will be helpful and 
valuable to us. 

I want to assure you that you will always 
be welcome in the House Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Those of you in the House who are 
familiar with my work on this committee 
over the past 30 years know that I have 
maintained the position that our farm- 
ers have been subsidizing the consumers 
of this Nation for many, many years. 
Certainly, in like manner, the American 
broiler industry today is giving unparal- 
leled value to the consumers of the Na- 
tion. Broiler prices to the consumer 
have been coming down in recent years, 
while many other consumer prices have 
been rising. 

I have championed Federal farm pro- 
grams for certain commodities. I am 
proud of these programs. I think they 
have brought rightly deserved benefits to 
American farmers over the years, begin- 
ning with the depression-ridden 1930’s. 
I said to the Broiler Council Conference: 

We hear a lot of people say, “Keep the Goy- 
ernment out of agriculture.” That’s all 
right, if you want to stay out. We must give 
up these (Government) programs at some 
time in the future, but we cannot abandon 
them all at once. We must work together. 
You are a vital part of agriculture. You may 
not need a program now, you may not want 
a program now, and certainly it will not be 
our purpose in our committee to force any 
sort of a program on you. We've only tried 
to provide the tools which would enable 
farmers to control production and keep pro- 
duction in line with consumer demand. 


During the annual conference, I was 
impressed to hear Frank Frazier report 
that, in the National Broiler Council’s 
program of consumer education, fea- 
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tures on chicken reached 936 million 
readers in the first 10 months of 1965, 
compared to 700 million for the same 
period in 1964, an increase of 34 per- 
cent. He reported on the excellent work 
the Broiler Council is doing in educating 
journalists in the taste appeal and nu- 
tritive values of chicken. 

In 1965, NBC conducted an industry 
tour of Arkansas for leading food edi- 
tors, a tour of the Delmarva producing 
area for farm editors, and a refresher 
course in New York City for top food 
editors. The Council also distributed 
to more than 1,600 food experts an at- 
tractive publication called Chicken 
Little.’ Mr. Frazier reported that, ac- 
cording to figures from the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, between 1956 
and 1964 homemakers serving chicken 
at least once a week increased from 50 
percent to 64 percent. 

With the aggressive marketing and 
public affairs programs being conducted 
by the Broiler Council, I foresee broiler 
consumption rising at an even more 
rapid rate in the years ahead. 

Speaking of public affairs, the National 
Broiler Council, in cooperation with other 
poultry organizations, conducted a well- 
planned and vigorous campaign during 
1965 aimed at defeating proposed Gov- 
ernment loans for establishment of a 
huge integrated broiler complex in New 
Castle, Pa. 

I was pleased to cooperate with the 
Broiler Council in fighting these loans 
because, to me, they would do nothing 
but shift poverty from one area to an- 
other. This would happen because Gov- 
ernment-subsidized production in Penn- 
sylvania would compete with already es- 
tablished, privately financed production 
in broiler areas such as my own State of 
North Carolina. I scheduled a public 
hearing on the matter in the Dairy and 
Poultry Subcommittee last fall, and 
many Members of both Houses of Con- 
gress came and testified, most of them 
in opposition to the proposed loans. It is 
a tribute to fine work by many Members 
of Congress that the Economic Develop- 
ment Administration finally rejected the 
New Castle loan applications. 

The National Broiler Council was also 
most active last year in fighting the pro- 
posal to shift the $20 million annual cost 
of poultry inspection from public funds 
to the poultry industry. I oppose the 
proposed transfer because poultry in- 
spection is primarily a consumer protec- 
tion service; therefore, the cost should 
not be saddled on the industry. The is- 
sue is before us again this year, andI am 
sure than the Broiler Council is ready, 
willing, and able to do battle again. 

Among the many public affairs pro- 
grams of the National Broiler Council 
last year was their work in connection 
with activities of the National Commis- 
sion on Food Marketing. As Mr. Frazier 
reported to the annual conference: 

NBC cooperated with the Food Commission 
in arranging for witnesses to appear at a 
hearing in Atlanta last May. NBC presented 
a brief at this hearing, describing the indus- 
try and its organization structure. NBC rep- 
resentatives conferred with the Food Com- 
Mission on the development of the question- 
naire that was sent to processors. NBC ar- 
ranged for Dr. Paul Farris from the Food 
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Commission to meet with members of the 
NBC Grower Advisory Committee. 


Three Members of Congress partic- 
ipated in the Broiler Council’s annual 
conference. Senator THRUSTON MORTON, 
of Kentucky, addressed the conference 
as did Representative PRENTISS WALKER, 
of Mississippi, a member of the House 
Committee on Agriculture and, I believe, 
the only member of our committee who 
is a poultryman himself. 

Mr. Paris concluded his address at the 
annual conference with these remarks: 

When I reflect on the predicted popula- 
tion explosion to take place in the years 
ahead, and when I consider that we are in 
better shape to feed the extra population 
than most other segments of our agri-busi- 
ness economy, I can only conclude that our 
future is very bright indeed. 


Frank Frazier likes to say of the in- 
dustry he represents that broiler produc- 
tion today is a system of coordinated 
economic efficiency. At the annual con- 
ference he called it the world’s most ad- 
vanced system of food production—a sys- 
tem that can result in upgrading diets 
of millions around the globe. 

Mr. Paris and Mr. Frazier have their 
eyes on the larger food problems that are 
confronting us as a Nation blessed with 
what we used to call food abundance. 
In the light of world food needs, we do 
not have an abundance of food at all. 
Rather, there is a shortage. That is 
why I have—this week—convened pub- 
lic hearings on extension of—and possi- 
bly new directions for—our food-for- 
peace program or, as the President 
called it last week, food-for-freedom. 

Yes, the broiler industry has come of 
age. But we are now moving into an 
age in which we must fight—in the 
words of legislation I have introduced— 
“A World War on Hunger.” 

I note that next month Mr. Frazier, 
along with Mr. Ted Cameron, of Little 
Rock, Ark., president of the National 
Broiler Council, will go to Japan to par- 
ticipate with representatives of the U.S. 
Feed Grains Council in a trade seminar 
where world food problems will be among 
the topics under discussion. 

It is quite evident that America’s 
broiler industry is preparing to join the 
agricultural rollcall of commodities and 
commodity groups and go to work on the 
larger challenges ahead. 


Operation Trading Stamps: Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD L. OTTINGER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 
Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call our colleague’s atten- 
tion to the wonderful community service 
which has been performed by one of my 


ee Mr, Al Reid, of Yonkers, 
Dp 


Mr. Reid is the publisher of the Illus- 
trated News, a weekly. newspaper in 
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Yonkers and for more than 2 years he 
has collected over 400,000 trading 
stamps. He has redeemed these stamps 
and has distributed more than 2,000 toys, 
games, and other comforting items to 
hospitals, convalescent centers, chil- 
dren’s homes, homes for the aged and 
other deserving institutions. Recently 
the Peoples Savings Bank of Yonkers 
contributed 10,000 trading stamps to Mr. 
Reid’s project. These stamps, in turn, 
were translated into a dozen toys and 
games which were presented to the chil- 
dren’s ward at St. John’s Riverside Hos- 
pital. 

It is with great pleasure that I join 
with Al Reid’s friends and neighbors in 
honoring his outstanding service to the 
community. 


The Food and Agriculture Organization— 
A Report on the 13th Session of the 
Conference, U.S. Assistance in Skopje, 
Yugoslavia, the Food-for-Peace Pro- 
gram in Greece and American Ceme- 
teries in Italy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, at the con- 
clusion of the past session of the 89th 
Congress, it was my privilege to be se- 
lected to serve, together with the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. OLSON], as a 
congressional adviser to the U.S. delega- 
tion at the 20th anniversary session of 
the Food and Agriculture Organization 
of the United Nations held in Rome, 
Italy. 

During my participation in the FAO 
Conference, I also had an opportunity to 
briefly visit Greece in regard to a pend- 
ing title IV, Public Law 480 agreement, 
and spend 1 day in Skopje, Yugoslavia. 
While in Italy, I also visited American 
cemeteries for servicemen killed in action 
in World War II. 

Upon the convening of the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress, a report of my 
activities and observations was submitted 
to Speaker McCormack, who suggested a 
report along the lines contained in my 
correspondence to him be inserted in the 
Recorp. The Speaker’s letter is as 
follows: 

THE SPEAKER’s ROOMS, 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., January 24, 1966. 
Hon. BoB DoLE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Bos: I am in receipt of your letter of 
January 21, giving me full information in 
relation to your attendance at the 13th ses- 
sion of the Conference of Food and Agricul- 
ture in Rome, Italy, which very informative 
letter I have read with special interest. I 
appreciate very much your thoughtfulness in 
Sending the same to me. It would seem to 
me that you ought to insert a statement or 
report of some kind in the Recorp along the 
lines outlined in your letter to me. Such 
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an insertion would be very informative to the 
Members of the House and to countless of 
persons who read the CoNGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 


Accordingly, there follows my observa- 
tions and report on the FAO Conference, 
the results of U.S. assistance to Skopje; 
Yugoslavia, the food-for-peace program 
in Greece, and comments on my visit to 
American cemeteries in Italy: 


THE Foop AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 
CONFERENCE 


A short distance from the ancient Colos- 
seum in Rome, Italy, stands the very modern, 
white marble and glass complex of buildings 
known to the modern Romans as “fow,” the 
Food and Agriculture Organization. Here 
112 nations of the world gathered for the 
13th Session of the Conference which is the 
primary governing body of the FAO. 


BACKGROUND OF FAO 


In May and early June of 1943, a 44-nation 
Conference on Food and Agriculture was held 
in Hot Springs, Va. Here the groundwork 
was laid for the organization which resulted 
in the signing of a constitution by 34 nations 
in Quebec, Canada, in October of 1945, and 
the first meeting of the conference. Before 
the conference had ended, 8 additional na- 
tions had joined, bringing the membership 
to 42. Temporary headquarters were estab- 
lished in Washington from 1945 to early 1951 
when permanent headquarters were located 
in Rome. 

During the two decades.of its existence the 
membership has increased over 250 percent 
to its present strength of 112 nations. Many 
new nations have become members and some 
of the older ones have withdrawn. At one 
time China, Czechoslovakia, and Hungary 
were members. Now the only Communist- 
bloc country members are Cuba, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia. 

The Conference, the primary governing 
body of FAO, holds regular sessions bien- 
nially. Special sessions may be called to deal 
with emergency or other special problems. 
Each member government may send one 
delegate to the Conference and has one vote. 
The delegates may be accompanied by alter- 
nates, associates, and advisers in accord with 
the desires of the respective governments. 
The Conference acts on application for mem- 
bership in the organization, elects member 
governments to the council which is the 
governing body between sessions of the Con- 
ference, decides the level of the budget, sets 
the scale of contributions, reviews and ap- 
proves the program of work, reviews the state 
of food and agriculture, makes decisions on 
administrative and constitutional questions, 
discusses any special topics that it may in- 
clude in its agenda, and appoints the Di- 
rector General and the Independent Chair- 
man of the Council. 


THE 13TH SESSION OF THE CONFERENCE 


The rather large American delegation to 
the Conference, which met from November 
20, to December 10, 1965, was led by Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, ac- 
companied by the official U.S. delegate, 
Assistant Secretary Dorothy Jacobson, and 
representatives of many other branches of 
the Government, including the State Depart- 
ment, Agriculture Department, and ‘AID. 
The House of Representatives was officially 
represented by the gentleman from Minne- 
sota, Mr. OLSON, and myself, accompanied by 
Mr. Hyde Murray and Mr. George Misslbeck, 
staff members of the House Committee on 
Agriculture. While in Rome, two Members 
of Congress from Texas, Mr. Poace and Mr. 
PURCELL, also attended the staff meetings 
and plenary sessions of the FAO. Some of 
the leading farm organizations were also 
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represented; notably the American Farm 
Bureau, the Farmers Union, the National 
Grange, and the National Council of Farmer 
Cooperatives. At 8 a.m. on each morning of 
the Conference, the U.S. delegation held a 
staff meeting to discuss the previous day’s 
activities and the day’s agenda. We found 
these meetings both interesting and useful. 

The first 7 days of the meeting were de- 
voted to addresses by the delegates. Each 
delegate was allotted 20 minutes, and the 
majority used this time fully. Simultaneous 
translations in English, Spanish, French, and 
German were carried through headphones 
throughout the large auditorium. 

Many of the delegates spent much of their 
time describing the accomplishments of agri- 
culture in their respective countries, giving 
long lists of statistics. Some were critical 
of the accomplishments of FAO and the qual- 
ity of technicians sent to the developing 
countries. The Cuban delegate subjected 
the membership to a 43-minute screaming 
harangue toward the end of which the 
Director General walked out after twice 
warning the Cuban that his time was up. 
The Cuban delegate made many compari- 
sons between the conditions of agriculture 
before and after the revolution, painting a 
glowing picture of their tremendous suc- 
cesses, making one wonder why the Cuban 
people were standing in line waiting to leave 
the country. He also made numerous refer- 
ences to the North American capitalists, the 
neocolonialists, and the imperialists across 
the Straits of Florida. 

During the balance of the Conference, 
three commissions met (often simultane- 
ously) on the subjects within their jurisdic- 
tion. These meetings were more or less the 
sessions at which most of the work of the 
Conference was accomplished. 


WORED FOOD CRISIS 


The general thought seemed to pervade 
the entire Conference and the various social 
gatherings that the world is at the doorstep 
of an enormous calamity. The popula- 
tion explosion, particularly in the under- 
developed nations, is fast outstripping the 
supplies of food. Unless some drastic meas- 
ures are taken and more emphasis placed 
on food production rather than industrial 
production, the famine which now faces In- 
dia will spread elsewhere in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America in the next couple of decades. 
Nearly two-thirds of the people living in 
poor nations do not get enough to eat, yet 
their food supply must double in the next 
30 years if they are to maintain their same 
Miserable level of existence. Population 
control was discussed as an eventual solu- 
tion, but not as one of immediate practical 
impact. Expanded food output by both de- 
veloped and underdeveloped nations were 
generally conceded to be the most practical 
step available in the next decade to close 
the mounting “food gap” on this planet. 
One could not escape the implication that 
unless something concrete is done, and soon, 
on this question facing the world, the pos- 
sibility of a world famine will eclipse in im- 
portance contemporary issues of war or peace 
in the nuclear age. 

CONCERN ABOUT U.S. FARM LEGISLATION 

Another thought that one heard frequent- 
ly, when talking to the various delegates, was 
the fear that the recent passage of the Food 
and Agriculture Act of 1965 would reduce 
the surplus of agricultural commodities in 
the United States to the point where we 
could no longer provide any aid even in 
emergencies. Secretary Freeman assured the 
meeting that this was not so and pointed 
out that the United States could put millions 
of acres back into production should any 
emergency be impending. 

FAO BUDGET 

The budget was approved and each coun- 

try’s contribution was assessed. The US. 
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contribution is about one-third of the $49.9 
million 2-year administrative budget and 
about 40 percent of the financial obligations 
under the special programs which are budg- 
eted at $82 million during the period 1966- 
67. 

The congressional advisers were in agree- 
ment that the American delegation effec- 
tively represented this country, both in the 
Official functions and in the many social 
gatherings where political discussions were 
also carried on. I personally feel that Mrs. 
Jacobson did an excellent job in represent- 
ing our country. 

MEETING WITH DIRECTOR GENERAL 


In a private half-hour meeting with 
the Director General, Dr. B. R. Sen of 
India, Mr. Murray and I were told of 
the famine now facing India. He said 
that unless the United States or some 
country can supply about 12 million tons of 
wheat during 1966, some 8 to 10 million 
people will die of starvation. India has been 
troubled with a shortage of water and severe 
drought conditions, so that even if they 
could under normal circumstances feed their 
own people, it would be impossible at this 
time. Dr. Sen also reflected the general con- 
cern expressed at the Conference over U.S. 
policies which might result in a reduction of 
American farm output. He also indicated his 
strong support for the concept that U.S. aid 
should be conditioned on action by recipient 
countries to increase their own agricultural 
production. 


VISIT TO SKOPJE, YUGOSLAVIA 
Background—Skopje disaster, July 26, 1963 


On Friday the 26th of July, an earth- 
quake of disaster proportions struck the city 
of Skopje, Yugoslavia. Reports there indi- 
cated almost the entire population was left 
homeless and that approximately 80 percent 
of the city’s buildings were destroyed or 
rendered unfit for use. Over 1,000 people 
were killed. When the news of this disaster 
was flashed around the world, the response 
was immediate. During the first 7 days, while 
the men and women of Skopje were still 

the ruins for possible survivors, 
some 43 countries and voluntary agencies 
responded immediately with cash and ma- 
terial assistance. 

Beyond meeting the immediate needs of 
the Skopje victims the US. Govern- 
ment took further measures. Secretary of 
Agriculture Freeman visited Skopje on August 
9 and reported in part as follows: 

“It was dramatically clear to me that the 
brave and resourceful people of Skopje al- 
ready are beginning the difficult task of re- 
building their fine city. I was glad there- 
fore to be able to inform President Tito that 
following urgent consultation with my col- 
leagues in Washington, I have been author- 
ized to offer Yugoslavia additional financial 
resources to the value of $50 million toward 
relieving the economic burden of the disaster. 
The additional resources are derived from 
dinar funds owned by the United States as a 
result of sales during recent years to Yugo- 
slavia of our surplus agricultural commod- 
ities under our food-for-peace program 
(Public Law 480). These dinars originally 
had been set aside under sales agreements 
for the exclusive use of the United States. 
They will be made available on this basis: $25 
million (equivalent) as a grant and $25 mil- 
lion (equivalent) as a long-term loan. These 
funds will be used for the relief and rehabil- 
itation and reconstruction of Skopje. 

“The United States has dinar holdings in 
Yugoslavia well in excess of U.S. needs for 
the foreseeable future. These local cur- 
rencies are not dollars and they can be used 
only with Yugoslavia.” 

CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION VISIT IN 1963 

At about the same time as the visit of 
Secretary Freeman, members of the House 
Committee on Agriculture also visited Skop- 
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je, accompanied by other Members of the 
House. This delegation consisted of Repre- 
sentatives Harotp D. Cootry, chairman; W. 
R. Poace, vice chairman and chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Foreign Agricultural Oper- 
ations; CHARLES B. Horven, ranking minor- 
ity Member; ALEXANDER Pirnte, Armed Sery- 
ices Committee; GERALD R. Forp, Appropria- 
ions Committee; and EDWARD J. DeRWINSKI, 
Foreign Affairs Committee. 

On Sepember 26, 1963, the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture held a hearing on the 
Skopje earthquake tragedy and a lengthy 
discussion was held on the amount and type 
of aid given and projected. During the dis- 
cussion Mr. Cooter said: “I saw a lot of 
devastation in Europe and the Pacific during 
World War I and World War II, but I think 
this devastation is utterly complete and in- 
definable.” 

Mr. Cooney also said concerning the $50 
million: “We didn’t see any sign of it over 
there. As Mr. Poace says, there was a lot 
of talk about it. Now, has the money actu- 
ally been made available, and if so, to whom 
and when?” 

OBSERVATIONS ON SKOPJE 

This question was not completely answered 
and with this in mind Committee staff mem- 
bers Hyde Murray and George Misslbeck and 
myself made arrangements to visit Skopje, 
some 2 years and 4 months after the tragedy. 
Transportation arrangements were made 
through the Embassy in Rome for the Naval 
Attaché at the American Embassy in Greece 
to supply an aircraft, an amphibious land- 
sea rescue craft, to fly from Athens to Skopje, 
although some doubt was cast as to how 
soon this could be accomplished as the Yugo- 
slavs usually require that a flight plan be 
filed 7 to 10 days before the flight. Here 
was the first indication of their cooperative- 
ness when the flight plan was approved with- 
in 24 hours. However, the Ambassador in 
Belgrade filed a flight plan to fly to Skopje 
to be with us and this was refused. 

We left Athens about 8:30 a.m. on Novem- 
ber 24, 1965, and after a flight through sleet, 
rain, and snow, landed on the grass and 
gravel runway of the Skopje airport. Here 
we were met by an aid to the vice president 
of the city council, Mr. Antonie Sazdovski, 
and a woman interpreter, Mrs. Dannce Saz- 
dovski (no relation). There was a delay of 
about a half hour while waiting for an in- 
different customs official. When he did ar- 
rive he said he couldn't stamp the passports 
as he did not have the rubber stamps which 
were in someone else's custody. After much 
discussion between the two escorts and the 
customs official, it was finally agreed that 
the passports would be stamped when the 
group left the airport in the afternoon. He 
was the only one who created any difficulty; 
everyone else was very hospitable and cour- 
teous. 

Two cars were supplied for our group and 
they proceeded to the heart of the city. All 
rubble has been cleared, but many buildings 
still have large cracks and will eventually 
have to be demolished. The railroad sta- 
tion is still a shambles and may be left in 
that condition as a monument to the vic- 
tims of the earthquake. The clock on the 
outer wall of the station still stands where 
it stopped at 5:16 on the morning of July 
26, 1963. 

The next stop was the temporary home of 
the city council where the delegation was 
greeted by the vice president of the council, 
Mr. Dragaljub Starrev, and another woman 
interpreter, Miss Illinka Drakolevaska. She 
spoke excellent English and had recently re- 
turned from a year of study in England. She 
was an employee of the protocol office. 

A short meeting was held in the office of 
the vice president, and he recounted a short 
history of the earthquake. His first mention 
was of the American field hospital which 
arrived only 24 hours after the disaster. The 
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hospital was turned over to the local author- 
ities when the Americans left and is now in 
storage to be used for emergencies. 

Eventually the question came up as to 
what has been done with the 650 million 
worth of dinars given and loaned by the 
United States to the city—very little that 
we could determine. A very small amount 
had been used for clearing expenses, but 
what was really needed in the initial phases 
of reconstruction was hard currencies to 
purchase supplies in other countries. How- 
ever, we were told that the money will be 
used, particularly for roadbuilding. City 
officials said that only 10 days before we 
visited the city, a master plan for the com- 
plete rebuilding of the central part had been 
epproved with great plans for wide avenues 
and boulevards, one of which will be named 
Kennedy Boulevard. Apparently here is 
where a good portion of the money will be 
expended. Mr. Starrev expressed the grati- 
tude of the local citizens for all the aid they 
had received from many foreign governments 
and from the United States. He then sug- 
gested that the delegation tour some of the 
rebuilt sections of the city. 

The first place visited was a fully equipped, 
four-story clinic, a gift of the Rumanian 
Government. One department was especially 
designed for ailments of athletes and fea- 
tured special exercising equipment, thera- 
peutic baths, and massage tables. Another 
department was a rather modern-looking 
X-ray facility. Hospital officials said that all 
people who work are entitled to free medical 
care. Outside the dental department was a 
large waiting room filled with people, and in 
the office were two dentists and another half- 
dozen people waiting their turn in the chairs. 

Rumania also contributed three modern 
styled apartment buildings with 110 flats. 
The Czechoslovakian Government built a 
small community of steep-roofed houses com- 
pletely furnished, Other bloc countries made 
their contributions of housing and this was 
pointed out. The Russians had contributed 
a steelmill. The Swedes and Norwegians 
were building a 250-bed hospital for children, 
specializing in TB cases. This was on a hill- 
side overlooking the city and was a very at- 
tractive building. Inside it was completely 
equipped with modern kitchens, cribs, small 
tables and chairs, and medical rooms, It 
was to be turned over to the Yugoslavs in 
a few days. 


THE AMERICAN CONTRIBUTION 


Then our group was driven a short dis- 
tance out of town to see the American con- 
tribution. It was a rather disturbing sight. 
Here were a large group of dirty quonset huts 
set in a muddy field. Concrete walks cov- 
ered with corrugated plastic did connect the 
various buildings within a group, but the 
streets connecting the groups were deep in 
mud. Gypsies were quartered in these bulld- 
ings, one of which had been set aside as a 
school. Heating was supplied by GI pot- 
bellied stoves. We understood one interpre- 
ter to say that these buildings had been used 
for the American Army units stationed there 
for rescue work and then turned over to the 
city. The other interpreter said that these 
units had been built specifically as a gift and 
had been occupied for about a year. They 
looked to be 10 years old. 

Mr. Starrev, insisted that we have lunch 
with him at the local hotel and it turned 
out to be a rather elaborate dinner. Rela- 
tions were very cordial and the dinner was 
enjoyed by all. Unfortunately we had to re- 
turn to the airport immediately after eating 
to be able to take off before dark. There 
were no landing lights or any navigational 
aids at this airport serving this city of a 
quarter million people. 

On the return flight we encountered strong 
headwinds, heavy icing conditions, and lim- 
ited visibility, but the skies cleared as we 
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approached Athens and a good landing was 
made at about 9 p.m. 
TITLE Iv 480 AGREEMENT WITH GREECE 

During our 2 days in Athens, I had an 
opportunity to discuss with our agricultural 
attaché, Mr. Motz, and Ambassador Phillips 
Talbot, a pending title IV long-term dollar 
credit agreement involving the sale of feed 
grains to Greece under Public Law 480, the 
food-for-peace program. 

Without going into all of the details, this 
proposal involved the question of exporting 
feed grains to Greece at a time she held a 
modest surplus of wheat. The reasoning in 
support of such an arrangement was im- 
pressive and I expressed this sentiment to 
Secretary Freeman in Rome, and to Agricul- 
ture Department officials in Washington, 
upon my return. Recently our Government 
announced the new title IV agreements, 
which call for the eventual repayment of the 
entire proceeds in dollars. 

We also toured agricultural areas sur- 
rounding Athens and saw vast areas devoted 
to wheat farming. The Lake Kopais recla- 
mation area was of considerable interest. 
We were informed some 60,000 hectares of 
land had been reclaimed and used for irri- 
gated farming. Although the farms were 
small, modern farm equipment was being 
used. As in our country, Greek farmers have 
a problem in acquiring sufficient farm labor. 
Many Greeks have emigrated to Western Eu- 
rope for better paying industrial jobs. 

In Greece, as in many other countries, 
cattle are tripurpose animals: work, milk, 
and meat. Beef-feeding operations are al- 
most unknown. The largest beef-feeder is 
feeding about 300 head, which is mainly for 
the hotel trade. Most of the beef is slaugh- 
tered one day and sold fresh the next day. 
There is little or no refrigeration in the ma- 
jority of the shops visited. 

Poultry is still a delicacy and generally 
costs more than lamb, mutton, or beef. 
When frozen American poultry was first in- 
troduced, it gained wide acceptance. The 
trade name of the first frozen birds Is still 
synonymous with all frozen poultry and com- 
mands the highest price. 

Poultry raising is a farmyard operation, 
but we were told, about 20 integrators are 
now in operation. The largest is growing 
about 500,000 birds. He produces his own 
feed, processes it, feeds it, slaughters, and 
distributes through about 50 retail outlets 
in Athens. We visited one retail shop in a 
residential area, and the chickens being sold 
were very similar to our white broilers of 
3 to 314 pounds, and were about 52 cents a 
pound. The only other product handled in 
these outlets was fresh eggs. 

Later we visited the Greek Parliament 
which, in appearance, is very much like the 
U.S. House Chamber. The Speaker is in the 
center, and the Members’ seats are arranged 
in a semicircle. The galleries for spectators 
are the same except that there are two levels. 
The king sits where our press gallery is 
located. The conservatives sit on the right 
of the Speaker, the majority party in the 
center, and the leftists on the left. 

I also visited with two Athens families 
related to some Kansas constituents. They 
were most hospitable and we enjoyed visit- 
ing about Kansas and Greece. 

Upon our return to Rome from Greece 
and Yugoslavia, I attended the American 
delegation staf meeting and conferred with 
Secretary Freeman in regard to a pending 
Public Law 480 title IV agreement with the 
Government of Greece. 

NORTHERN ITALY 


Over the weekend of November 28, 1965, I 
visited the area in northern Italy, around 
Castel D'Alano, where I had been wounded 
in World War II while serving as a platoon 
leader in the 10th Mountain Infantry Di- 
vision. It was indeed a strange feeling to 
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return to the spot of foreign soil which had 
such a profound effect on my life. 

‘There has been little change in this moun- 
tainous area, but I was more than a little 
surprised to find the trenches and foxholes 
much as they were over 20 years ago. It was 
from this general area the American forces 
launched their last major push in Italy which 
carried them across the Po Valley. The re- 
turn to the Appenines was an interesting 
personal experience I shall long remember. 
Needless to say, the pro-American attitude 
of the Italians there was impressive and en- 
couraging. 

AMERICAN CEMETERIES 

Nearby, in Florence, the U.S. Battle Monu- 
ments Commission maintains a truly beauti- 
ful memorial cemetery for American troops 
killed in World War II. Together with the 
cemetery at Anzio-Nettuno (which we later 
visited) some 12,000 of the 35,000 Americans 
killed in the Battle of Italy are interred. 
These cemeteries are both well managed and 
well maintained as fitting memorials to those 
Americans who made the supreme sacrifice 
for their country. At each cemetery I pre- 
sented the Officials in charge an American 
flag which had flown over the U.S. Capitol. 
Every American who visits Italy should take 
time to visit an American cemetery if at all 
possible. You feel proud of your country and 
thankful, beyond description, to those who 
have given their lives to preserve our precious 
freedoms, 

In conclusion, I again thank Speaker Mc- 
Cormack and the minority leader, Mr. FORD, 
for this assignment as it was interesting and 
gratifying to have such an opportunity. 
I feel certain this assignment will be in- 
valuable in the days ahead as new challenges 
are faced at home and abroad. 


Ad Hoc Congressional Conference on 
Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. ROSENTHAL, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am inserting below the report 
of an ad hoe congressional conference 
on Vietnam, held in Washington on Jan- 
uary 21 and 22. The conference was 
sponsored by eight Members of Congress, 
listed in the report. 

The report represents the views of a 
group of experts particularly qualified to 
discuss American diplomacy. The con- 
clusions were reached by that group, 
rather than by the congressional spon- 
sors. The sponsors believe the report 
merits careful consideration by their col- 
leagues, the executive branch, and the 
American people. 

The report follows: 

REPORT OF THE AD Hoc CONGRESSIONAL CON- 
FERENCE ON VIETNAM, HELD IN WASHING- 
TON, D.C., JANUARY 21 AND 22, 1966 

CONGESSIONAL SPONSORS 

BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, Democrat, of New 
York, chairman. 

CHARLES C. Dices, JR., Democrat, of Michi- 
gan. 

Don Epwarps, Democrat, of California. 

LEONARD FARBSTEIN, Democrat, of New York. 

Dona.p M, Fraser, Democrat, of Minnesota. 
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Rosert W. KastenMgEreR, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, 

Henry S. Reuss, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

WLAN F. Ryan, Democrat, of New York. 

Foreword 

On January 21 and 22, 1966, a group of 
experts and scholars met in Washington at 
the invitation of eight Members of the House 
of Representatives to analyze the current 
situation in Vietnam and prepare realistic 
proposals to help end the war and facilitate 
a negotiated settlement. 

The sponsoring Congressmen have felt un- 
satisfled with the recent role of Congress 
in foreign affairs. They believe their office 
requires a more fundamental examination 
of foreign policy than that allowed by even 
the most careful consideration of specific 
legislation, The sponsors are convinced that 
the level of congressional analysis can be 
raised through greater intimacy between the 
legislative branch and the intellectual and 
university community. It was with this in 
mind that they invited to Washington a 
group of experts particularly qualified to dis- 
cuss with them Vietnam and its implications 
for American diplomacy. 

Some of the participants have spent con- 
siderable time in Vietnam, and have obtained 
intimate association with conditions there. 
Others offered the important perspectives of 
experience in negotiation, study of econom- 
ics, diplomacy or international law, or ex- 
pert knowledge of relevant geographical 
areas. 

Participants were requested not to dwell 
on episodes or errors of the past. Instead, 
they were asked to discuss present policies 
and possible alternatives to them; to analyze 
the problems involved in reaching and en- 
forcing a settlement in Vietnam; and to pro- 
ject the outlines of a creative American pol- 
icy toward Asia. 

Certain conclusions and recommendations 
by the participants emerged in the discus- 
sions and these are stated explicitly at the 
beginning of the report. The subsequent 
summary of the discussions also includes 
some individual points which contributed to 
the analysis, although they were not unan- 
imously endorsed. 

The sponsors regard the proposals made 
by the conference as important contributions 
to their own thinking about Vietnam and the 
formulation of American foreign policy. 
They feel the report deserves the attention 
of their congressional colleagues, members 
of the executive branch, and the American 
people. Finally, they view the conference 
as having set an important precedent for 
future congressional initiatives in foreign af- 
fairs. 

CONFERENCE PARTICIPANTS 

Dr. Arthur Larson, Chairman; director, 
Rule of Law Research Center, Duke Univer- 
sity; former director of the U.S. Information 
Agency; and Special Assistant to President 
Eisenhower. } 

Mr. Richard Barnet, codirector, Institute 
for Policy Studies; former Deputy Director, 
Office of Political Research, U.S. Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency. 

Prof. Robert Browne, professor of econom- 
ics, Fairleigh-Dickinson University; former 
AJ. D. official in Vietnam. 

Mr. Benjamin V. Cohen, former counsellor 
to the Department of State. 

Prof. Richard Falk, associate professor of 
international law, Princeton University; edi- 
tor, American Journal of International Law. 

Prof. Bernard Fall, professor of interna- 
tional relations, Howard University; author 
of “The Two Vietnams.” 

Mr. Arnold Fraleigh, lecturer in political 
science, George Washington University; 
former Foreign Service officer. 

Dean Edmund Gullion, dean, Fletcher 
School of Law and Diplomacy; former Coun- 
sellor of American Legation in Saigon; 
former Ambassador to the Congo. 
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Prof, George McT. Kahin, director, South- 
east Asia Program, Cornell University. 

Prof. John Lewis, professor of government, 
Cornell University. 

Mr. Robert Nathan, economic consultant. 

Mr. Marcus Raskin, codirector, Institute 
for Policy Studies; former member of the 
special staff of the National Security Coun- 
cil. 

Prof. Louis Sohn, Bemis Professor of In- 
ternational Law, Harvard Law School. 

Mr. James Warburg, writer on foreign 
policy. 

Dr. Betty Goetz Lall, Rapporteur; research 
associate, School of Industrial and Labor 
Relations, Cornell University. 

Paul T. Gorman; executive assistant. 

Mr. Nathan attended that part of the 
conference dealing with economic aid but 
did not participate in the preparation of 
the report. 

Dean Gullion is not in agreement with a 
majority of the findings and recommenda- 
tions. 

CONFERENCE RECOMMENDATIONS 

The conference reached the recommenda- 
tions and conclusions set out below. A sum- 
mary of the discussions from which they 
were developed follows: 


Present strategies 


1. There are diplomatic alternatives, not 
yet fully explored, to continued military 
escalation of the war in Vietnam. 

2. Continued bombing of North Vietnam 
is not in the American interest either in 
shortening the war or in improving prospects 
for a negotiated settlement. 

8. There should be no further escalation of 
American troop commitment. There are 
serious risks of inviting greater North Viet- 
namese and Chinese activity. 

4. Unilateral withdrawal of all American 
troops prior to a cease fire or peace con- 
ference is not in our national interest. 


New policy initiatives 


5. The most productive course for the fu- 
ture is a deescalation of military activity and 
commitment. 

6. The National Liberation Front must be 
recognized as a principal belligerent in the 
war, and as a necessary party to any peace 
conference and settlement. 

7. To improve the likelihood of negotia- 
tions, the Saigon government should be 
broadened to include representatives less 
hostile to negotiations. 

8. The United States must help promote 
greater contact between all South Viet- 
namese factions—representatives of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, the Saigon govern- 
ment, and influential private citizens. 


Negotiations and the convening of a 
conference 

9. The differences between the several 
negotiating positions are not insurmount- 
able. The United States might agree to 
Hanoi’s four points, treating them as one 
interpretation of the 1954 agreement and 
thus an appropriate basis for negotiations. 
The controversial point 3 of the Hanoi 
program would then be a subject for sub- 
sequent discussion rather than prior 
approval. 

10. The 1954 Geneva Conference should be 
reconvened with all parties to the hostilities 
represented. 

11. A procedure for reconvening the Ge- 
neva Conference would be to have the three 
nations on the International Control Com- 
mission (Canada, India, Poland) request a 
conference to receive new instructions on en- 
forcement of the 1954 agreements. 

12. The inability of the United Nations 
thus far to use its good offices to help end the 
Vietnam war dramatizes the urgency of in- 
cluding China as a full member of that in- 
stitution. Despite the difficulties of involv- 
ing the United Nations in a settlement of 
the war, all parties should seek opportuni- 
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ties to utilize the United Nations in appro- 
priate ways. 


Terms of a settlement 


13. A cease-fire must be secured. Given 
the dispersed nature of the conflict, such a 
cease-fire might be more easily reached at a 
conference, though the possibility of a prior 
cessation of hostilities should be explored 
carefully. 

14. Agreements must be reached on a pro- 
visional government in South Vietnam and 
procedures for the holding of elections to 
form a constituent assembly. A provisional 
government might be established on the 
basis of geographical areas controlled, with 
contested areas to be administered tempo- 
rarily by the International Control Commis- 
sion. Alternatively, decisions regarding 
such a government could be reached by prior 
negotiations between all parties in the 
South, 

15. All parties must firmly adhere to the 
results of free elections. 

16. Amnesty must be granted for all par- 
ties in the conflict. 

17. Guarantees of the cease-fire, the provi- 
sional government, free elections, troop 
withdrawals, amnesty, and neutralization 
must be enforced by an effective Interna- 
tional Control Commission. The Interna- 
tional Control Commission must therefore 
be significantly strengthened. United Na- 
tions participation in this process might re- 
duce administrative difficulties and set 
precedent for future United Nations partici- 
pation in the solution of other civil conflicts 
threatening world peace. 

18. A settlement should assure the neu- 
tralization of the two zones of Vietnam, Laos, 
and Cambodia. Arms control agreements 
must be reached applying to other nations 
of the area, prescribing their nonparticipa- 
tion in military alliances, the freedom of 
their territory for foreign military bases, and 
their protection from outside arms, mate- 
rial, and armed personnel infiltration. 


CONFERENCE SUMMARY 
I. The current situation in Vietnam 


In discussing the present situation in 
Vietnam, the conference concentrated on 
two major issues: the status and relations 
of the several Vietnamese parties in conflict 
and the political effect of various military 
tactics and strategies, 


The Vietnamese Antagonists 


There is little information about the Na- 
tional Liberation Front and its military arm, 
the Vietcong. Their top leaders are not 
easily contacted; below the top leadership 
few of their personnel have been adequately 
identified by Americans. Many of the par- 
ticipants felt this lack of knowedge itself 
obstructed needed initiatives in the diplo- 
matic sphere. Several participants ac- 
quainted with politics in South Vietnam 
reminded the conference that the Vietcong 
had grown out of the resistance movement 
when all of Vietnam was struggling against 
the French. The National Liberation Front 
is clearly dominated by the Communists, al- 
though several experts pointed out that the 
Front does consist of various factions, some 
of them more nationalist than Communist. 
It was felt that attempts must be made to 
learn more about the structure of the Front, 
constituting as it does, such a significant 
force in the south. 

There were varying viewpoints regarding 
the strength of the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment, and the conference was aware of 
the extreme mutability of circumstances in 
Saigon. Some participants believed there 
was no organic non-Communist political 
structure left in South Vietnam, and that 
the military government was simply an ex- 
tension of the American presence. Others 
argued that there was considerable structure 
intact. The conference agreed that the sta- 
bility and prestige of the government was 
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largely a function of the degree of American 
support. 

Many participants were deeply disturbed 
by the Ky government’s insistence that talk 
of negotiations jeopardizes its life and 
threatens to dissolve its army’s will to fight. 
All agreed that this position should not be 
allowed to prevail. In fact, it was felt that 
a broadening of the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment would be a prerequisite for moves 
toward a negotiated settlement. 


Relations Between Saigon and the National 
Liberation Front 

Given the above evaluation, the partici- 
pants were deeply convinced that steps must 
be taken to promote greater contact between 
the National Liberation Front, members of 
the Saigon government, and influential 
South Vietnamese citizens. American policy, 
in its insistence that the war is a simple 
case of external aggression, may be under- 
cutting this goal. While many noted the 
intransigence of Saigon on stimulating con- 
tacts, several of the participants pointed 
out that some South Vietnamese officials, 
Buddhists, independent political figures, and 
non-Communist intellectuals are undoubt- 
edly acquainted with the National Liberation 
Front agents and officials. The United 
States, through local aid and intelligence 
officials, should actively seek to promote 
these relations. The participants thought 
that the United States must persuade the 
Ky government not to obstruct this process 
and inflict punishment on citizens engaged 
in promoting contact between presently hos- 
tile groups. If, as all parties to the conflict 
agree, a future South Vietnam must be au- 
tonomous and free from foreign interfer- 
ence, then attempts at reconciliation within 
the country must be made. 


Relations Between the National Liberation 
Front and Hanoi 


Many in the group believed there are dif- 
ferences between the National Liberation 
Front and the North Vietnamese govern- 
ment regarding the conduct of the war. 
Some argued that those fighting in the South 
are likely to feel less inclined to compromise 
for a settlement. An example of this differ- 
ence was the variation in interpretation 
given by the National Liberation Front and 
North Vietnam to the statement first issued 
by the Front on March 17, 1965. The North 
Vietnamese version, broadcast 3 days after 
the National Liberation Front account, was 
much toned down. 

The difference in outlook between the 
Front and North Vietnam was cited as an- 
other reason why the United States should 
encourage the government in South Vietnam 
to make contact with the National Liberation 
Front. We could be committing serious er- 
rors if we assumed that Hanoi had such com- 
plete authority over the National Liberation 
Front that it could speak for it on all issues 
of stopping the war and negotiating a set- 
tlement. Wedo not know definitely that the 
National Liberation Front would accept Han- 
ol's terms for a settlement. In fact, it was 
felt that one of the reasons why reunifica- 
tion of North and South Vietnam is no longer 
an issue of priority was the recognition by 
Hanoi that even with a Vietcong victory, re- 
unification would involve a complicated 
process of bargaining between Hanoi and 
whoever formed a South Vietnamese govern- 
ment. 

The Political Effects of Military Tactics: 


Bombings in the North 

The conference participants were in agree- 
ment that the bombings in the North were of 
little military value, while the diplomatic 
disadvantages were very serious. It was 
agreed that the bombings had helped bolster 
South Vietnamese morale; but it was believed 
this factor did not outweigh harmful diplo- 
matic effects. Further escalation of the 
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bombings, it was felt, could not be expected 
to improve the situation. 


The Political Effects of Military Tactics: 
Operations in the South 

The conference expressed extreme anxiety 
over the prospect of increased American 
troop commitments in the South. Echoing 
the conclusion of the recent Mansfield re- 
port, the participants argued that an escala- 
tion of troop commitment would likely re- 
sult in stalemates on yet higher levels of 
engagement. There was profound aware- 
ness of the risks of provoking greater North 
Vietnamese and possible Chinese ground par- 
ticipation. No member of the group be- 
lieved the United States should withdraw all 
its forces from Vietnam prior to a settlement. 
But the group agreed that the most desirable 
future course would be a deescalation of 
military activity and involvement. Many 
held that American initiatives on staged 
withdrawals would be more in the United 
States interest than a continued enlargement 
of our involvement. 

The conference also noted that bombings 
in the South and ground clear-and-hold op- 
erations were creating a serious refugee prob- 
lem. The number of refugees, estimated at 
1 million in 1965, was growing beyond the 
capacity of pacification programs to absorb 
them. The problem was thought to be of 
increasing importance to the stability of the 
South Vietnamese government. 

Throughout the discussion there was con- 
cern expressed that the more the United 
States makes the war our war, the less chance 
we have of building attitudes congenial to a 
settlement. With respect to United States 
economic efforts, for example, it was argued 
that without the willingness of the South 
Vietnamese government to commit itself to 
improving conditions in the countryside, 
large increases of United States economic 
aid and personnel are not likely to achieve 
intended political results. 


II, Negotiations and a peace conference 


The conference discussed in some detail 
the present bargaining positions of the 
parties in conflict. From here, it turned to 
an examination of the problems involved in 


“initiating negotiations and convening a peace 


conference. 
Current Negotiating Positions 


On the surface it appears that both sides 
in the war are agreed on what should con- 
stitute the basis for negotiations and a peace 
conference. The United States and North 
Vietnam have said that the 1954 Geneva 
Agreement should form the foundation of 
a settlement; the United States has pre- 
sented 14 points as representing its own 
position. The North Vietnamese position is 
represented by the four points announced 
on April 8; 1965. Of these, point three has 
been the principal obstacle to agreement. 
This point reads: “The internal affairs of 
South Vietnam must be settled by the South 
Vietnamese people themselves, in accord- 
ance with the program of the NFLSV (the 
South Vietnam National Liberation Front) 
without any foreign interference.” The 
United States has indicated that all points, 
4 or 14, could be dealt with in negotiation. 
Yet there is still considerable controversy 
regarding the true nature of Hanoi’s point 
three. One view was that point three meant 
that Hanoi would settle for nothing less than 
a settlement based entirely on the program 
of the Front. Many, however, disputed this 
interpretation, arguing that the four points 
are but an elaboration of Hanoi’s under- 
standing of the 1954 agreement. Cited as 
documenting this contention were the 
preamble and postscript to the four points. 
The preamble states that it is the intention 
of the North Vietnamese government “to 
strictly respect the 1954 Geneva agreements 
on Vietnam and to correctly implement their 
basic provisions as embodied in the follow- 
ing four points:“ 
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A significant number of participants felt 
that the negotiating positions of the parties 
were not so irreconcilable, It was then pro- 
posed that the United States should accept 
the four points of Hanoi, treating them as 
one interpretation of the Geneva accords, 
and thus an appropriate basis for negotia- 
tions. The controversial point three would 
then become a subject for discussion at a 
conference rather than prior to it. This 
American diplomatic initiative would give 
Hanoi less reason to oppose negotiations. 

There was some belief that Hanoi was not 
disposed to negotiate now since it felt that 
the United States could be worn down 
psychologically. 

If, however, the above view is not entirely 
the case, and if the positions of the several 
parties are not so opposed, what then is 
holding up the convening of negotiations 
and a conference? There appears to be the 
lack of conviction on each side that the 
other side does in fact accept the conditions 
proclaimed for a settlement. There may also 
be conviction that military success is still 
possible. And clearly there is ambiguity 
regardng the role of the National Liberation 
Front, in addition to other procedural dif- 
ficulties regarding the convening of a 
conference. 


Dealing With the National Liberation Front 


A main stumbling block to negotiations 
has been the refusal of the United States 
“to accept the presence of the National Lib- 
eration Front as one of the necessary parties 
to the negotiations and settlement. The 
U.S. position has been, in the words of the 
President: “The Vietcong would not have 
difficulty being represented and having their 
views represented if for a moment Hanoi 
decided she wanted to cease aggression. I 
don't think that would be an insurmount- 
able problem.” This has appeared to be in- 
sufficient recognition to satisfy the Front 
and North Vietnam. And Hanoi has some- 
times seemed to take the extreme view that 
the Front is the only group from South Viet- 
nam that should be dealt with, 

The group felt strongly that the United 
States should be clearer about its willingness 
to deal with the Front at the negotiating 
table. While the United States should con- 
sult fully with the South Vietnamese gov- 
ernment on its view, the Ky government 
should not be permitted to exercise a veto 
over United States policy in this respect. 
One approach to dealing with the Front 
might be an American decision to grant the 
Front belligerent status. 


Reconvening of the 1954 Geneva Conference 

The reconvening of the 1954 Geneva Con- 
ference is almost a certain prerequisite to 
negotiating an end to the war. There is, 
however, a procedural problem as to which 
government or body should request the re- 
convening of this conference. 

While there are considerable uncertainties 
regarding future developments, the partici- 
pants thought it important to discuss likely 
alternative procedures for convening a con- 
ference, 

The cochairmen of the 1954 conference— 
the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union— 
are unlikely to issue a conference call be- 
cause the Soviet Union might not wish to 
expose itself to further denunciations by 
China or complicate its good relations with 
North Vietnam. So this avenue was there- 
fore considered unpromising. 

Another possibility is that the United 
Nations might request the reconvening of 
the conference. The principal problem here 
is that neither North nor South Vietnam nor 
China are members of the United Nations; 
and North Vietnam and China may continue 
to regard any United Nations action as likely 
to be partisan and therefore unacceptable. 

A third possibility, now unlikely, is to act 
on a former (1964) Cambodian request to 
reconvene the conference to guarantee its 
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neutrality and borders, which Cambodia 
charged were threatened by the Vietnam 
war. This conference might then be used 
by the parties to discuss a settlement of the 
war in South Vietnam. 

There is a fourth possibility, as yet un- 
tried, which might be most acceptable to all 
parties. The three countries of the Inter- 
national Control Commission (India, Canada, 
and Poland) could request that the Geneva 
Conference be reconvened in order that they 
receive further instructions on the imple- 
mentation of the 1954 agreement. At this 
conference, the terms of a settlement to the 
present war could be considered. 

In requesting such a conference, the Inter- 
national Control Commission members might 
propose that representation be determined 
along the lines of the 1961-62 Laos Confer- 
ence, which allowed each of the warring fac- 
tions to participate in discussion. One of the 
major functions of that Conference was to 
provide a channel through which leaders of 
the three groups met and eventually agreed 
on the formation of a government. The 
Laos accord was then intended to be a guar- 
antor of the settlement. 

III. Terms of a settlement 
Cease-Fire 

A cease-fire will have to be a precondition 
for elections to form a government for 
South Vietnam. Yet given the dispersed na- 
ture of the conflict, there would have to be 
prior negotiations. 

The United States position is that it will 
accept a cease-fire before a conference or will 
agree to a cease-fire as the subject of a con- 
ference. The group agreed that either se- 
quence could be tried. But given the com- 
plexities of such matters, a cease-fire would 
probably have to be worked out at preconfer- 
ence or conference negotiations. 

The United States is accepting some risk in 
being willing to have a cease-fire before a 
conference. It is one thing to call upon 
major military forces to stop fighting, and 
quite another to rely on the observance of a 
cease-fire by guerrilla forces. Yet, the United 
States side would gain politically as a result 
of a cease-fire. Participants noted that 
there are many recent examples where nego- 
tiations were convened while fighting con- 
tinued. This was the case in Indonesia, 
Cyprus, Yemen, Algeria, and, in 1954, Indo- 
china. What is desirable is that the bel- 
ligerents agree, at least tacitly, that they will 
engage in a maximum amount of deescala- 
tion so as to permit a conference to meet in 
the most relaxed possible atmosphere. 


Provisional Government 


One of the most difficult questions for a 
reconvened peace conference to settle is the 
nature of any provisional government pend- 
ing the holding of elections. Some believed 
that this question is so difficult for outside 
parties to decide that elections to form a 
constituent assembly for South Vietnam 
should take place as soon as they could be 
organized. Others thought that elections 
immediately following a cease-fire would 
present serious problems. 

Two principal ways of forming a provi- 
sional government pending elections were 
discussed. At the national level, an all South 
Vietnamese government would be composed 
of representatives drawn from geographical 
areas. Although many details would have 
to be worked out in conference, the essential 
functions of government would be divided 
among the major South Vietnamese groups 
and the International Control Commission. 
At the local level the Saigon government 
would continue to exercise authority over 
areas controlled by it, and the same would 
be true for the National Liberation Front 
as well as such largely autonomous groups 
as the Cao Dai, Hoa Hao, and some of the 
Montagnard groups. As to those geographi- 
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cal areas which are contested, the Interna- 
tional Control Commission would need to ex- 
ercise temporary control. (It was noted that 
there is some precedent for this in the agree- 
ment which gave the United Nations tem- 
porary administrative control in West Irian.) 
In this connection, members of the group 
again stressed the importance of promoting 
closer contacts by the different groups in 
South Vietnam. 

A second way of forming a provisional 
government is the more traditional one of 
having the parties decide on a cabinet where 
portfolios would be divided among them. 
Within this context the International Con- 
trol Commission could be given special re- 
sponsibilities. Some expressed anxiety that 
this form of provisional government has pro- 
vided Communists with a means of staging 
a coup d’etat. It was pointed out by others 
that whether such a provisional government 
can function until elections are held depends 
in large measure on the political orientation 
of the population. In such countries as 
France and Italy, Communists were included 
in the cabinet of the immediate post-World 
War II governments with no subsequent 
Communist takeover. In the Laos Agree- 
ment of 1961-62, a coalition government that 
was formed at the time subsequently broke 
down when the Communist faction withdrew 
its support and refused to participate, leav- 
ing the centrist and right-wing groups to run 
that part of the country they controlled. 


Elections 


There was unanimity that elections should 
be held for the purpose of creating a gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam and that the 
United States and all other parties to a nego- 
tiated settlement should be absolutely firm 
in their willingness to accept the results of 
them. The United States, among its 14 
points for a settlement, includes the “sup- 
port of free elections in South Vietnam to 
give the South Vietnamese a government of 
their own choice.” Most of the group felt 
that the United States government would 
honor this commitment. 

Finding acceptable means by which elec- 
tions can be held will be a difficult task. 
The International Control Commission was 
commissioned at Geneva to supervise elec- 
tions for the reunification of the two zones 
of Vietnam. The group assumed that the 
International Control Commission could also 
be given the duty of supervising elections for 
the formation of a constituent assembly 
among whose responsibilities would be the 
formation of a government. 


Amnesty 


The Geneva Agreement of 1954 provided 
that the representative authorities of the 
northern and southern zones of Vietnam 
“must not permit any individual or collec- 
tive reprisals against persons who have col- 
laborated in any way with one of the parties 
during the war, or against members of such 
persons’ families.” This amnesty will need 
to be reinforced in a peace settlement. If 
necessary, the International Control Com- 
mission must be given special authority to 
see that amnesty is being observed, and to 
consider reports of violations and recommend 
action in their event. 

Unification With North Vietnam 

The Geneva Agreement of 1954 provided 
that elections would be held in July 1956, for 
the purpose of reunifying the northern and 
southern zones of Vietnam. Among the 
members of the group who have had close 
contacts in Vietnam there was agreement 
that North Vietnam would not demand early 
reunification of the country. Since the 
United States is on record as supporting any 
free decision of the people of Vietnam on re- 
unification, this issue no longer appears to be 
among those causing great controversy. A 
constituent assembly could be given respon- 
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sibility for achieving reunification. On this 
point it was noted that in January 1957, 6 
months after the failure to hold elections in 
Vietnam for reunification, the Soviet Union 
proposed that North and South Vietnam be 
admitted to the United Nations as separate 
states. The United States rejected the pro- 
posal at the time. 


Neutralization of North and South Vietnam, 
Laos, and Cambodia 

The Geneva Agreement of 1954, by provid- 
ing that North and South Vietnam could not 
accept foreign military personnel and bases 
or participate in military alliances, set the 
stage for a military neutralization of the 
four areas comprising Indochina. It was 
recognized by the group that such neutrali- 
zation does not preclude governments in 
these countries headed or controlled by Com- 
munists, but that insofar as military mat- 
ters are concerned, Communist or non- 
Communist governments could not be aligned 
with other countries. It was the conviction 
of the group that neutralization of North and 
South Vietnam, Cambodia, and Laos would 
not jeopardize the security interests of 
America or the non-Communist states of 
Asia. 

Withdrawal of Troops 


Informally and unofficially, many Commu- 
nist spokesmen have stated that it would not 
be necessary for the United States to with- 
draw its troops in advance of a negotiated 
settlement in Vietnam. There is, however, 
some uncertainty whether Hanoi and the 
Front are in accord on this point. 

The United States position is that we 
“want no U.S. bases in southeast Asia,” and 
that “we do not desire to retain U.S. troops 
in South Vietmam after peace is assured.” 
Assuming flexibility on the part of both sides 
on this issue, the group did not think that 
the withdrawal of troops per se would con- 
stitute a major issue in the negotiations. 
The exact staging of the withdrawal of troops 
on the part of both the United States and 
North Vietnam, of course, would need to be 
the subject of rather detailed discussions. 


Enforcement Provisions of a Settlement 


The International Control Commission, 
under the terms of the 1954 Geneva Agree- 
ment, is made responsible for implementing 
the terms of the agreement. However, in 
the 1954 agreements it was expected that the 
French Army would provide the necessary 
logistic support and that financial support 
would be given by the French government. 
When the French withdrew from South Viet- 
nam in August 1956, the Commission was left 
without any means of support. The need for 
a reinforced International Control Commis- 
sion, therefore, was strongly felt by all mem- 
bers of the group. If the International Con- 
trol Commission is to perform the tasks as- 
signed to it in 1954, plus any additional ones 
designated by a new peace conference, there 
must be agreement on a new financing for- 
mula. The Laos Agreement of 1961-62 bol- 
stered the International Control Commission 
in its operations in that country; this in- 
cluded a financing formula whereby the 
United States, the Soviet Union, China, 
France, and the United Kingdom each agreed 
to pay 17.6 percent of the costs. The other 
parties agreed to pay lesser percentages. 

Some of the group felt that the Interna- 
tional Control Commission by itself did not 
have the kind of administrative structure 
needed to perform its duties. It was there- 
fore suggested that the United Nations could 
provide administrative support to strengthen 
the implementation of a settlement. Wheth- 
er the Chinese would agree to such adminis- 
trative support was not known, but some 
participants thought that a United Nations 
decision to support strict observance of the 
Geneva Agreement would be evidence to the 
Chinese of the United Nations impartiality 
regarding a settlement. 
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IV. Related aspects of a Vietnamese 
settlement 
China 


At a number of points in the conference 
China was discussed. These discussions 
covered China’s view of the Vietnamese con- 
flict, and the relation of its domestic affairs 
to foreign policy. Thought to be particu- 
larly important were the problems of pro- 
viding sufficient food for its expanding popu- 
lation, the succession question, and the 
adaptation of the army to political rather 
than professional military purposes. Chi- 
nese food needs cannot be met by extending 
control over small states in the area. Only 
in the Loess region of north China can total 
food production be substantially raised, 
something in the order of 40 percent. As to 
the question of succession, the older leader- 
ship has attempted—with only moderate 
success—to instill revolutionary and anti- 
American attitudes in those younger men 
likely to replace them. American policies, 
however, can affect the degree of success the 
older leadership has with this indoctrination 
process. 

It was also noted that the Maoist leader- 
ship fears that the United States may at- 
tack the mainland soon and that China 
must be prepared to meet this attack by 
various forms of defense encompassing 
guerrilla-type operations. There are signs, 
however, that army leaders may be seriously 
resisting the role assigned them by the party 
in the defense of China. 

On Chinese foreign policy, the specialists 
in the group noted the gross misinterpreta- 
tion given by many to the September 1965 
statement of the Chinese Defense Minister, 
Lin Piao. This statement, contrary to pop- 
ular and some official beliefs, advocated 
scaling-down of overt Chinese action and 
those militant policies which increased the 
risk to China itself. The Chinese espoused 
the view that revolutions and wars of libera- 
tion could not be imported, and that con- 
ditions within a country had to be ripe in 
order for such revolutions to succeed. This 
did not mean tha? China would not send out 
agents and propaganda to foment revolu- 
tion. Yet such tactics should be differenti- 
ated from the likelihood of repeated large- 
scale Chinese aggression and the sending of 
Chinese troops and arms to local Commu- 
nist groups in the developing areas of the 
world. Notable too in the Lin statement 
was the absence of threats to the United 
States in Vietnam, even though China had 
issued many such threats in the earlier 
months of 1965. 

Thus in Vietnam, China has exercised 
caution. Yet in assessing future Chinese in- 
tentions it was stressed that there undoubt- 
edly was a threshold for China’s active partic- 
ipation in the war. At some point in a con- 
tinued United States escalation the Chinese 
would doubtless feel compelled to enter. 

Many believed that since 1963 Chinese for- 
eign policy had suffered a series of signifi- 
cant setbacks in the developing areas pri- 
marily because of the hostile reactions of 
indigenous populations and leaders. 


Wars of Liberation 


The group considered the above evalua- 
tion as having particular relevance to Com- 
munist policy on wars of liberation. Given 
Chinese inability or reluctance to commit 
military force to support wars of liberation, 
and what some felt was a growing uneasiness 
on the part of the Soviet Union unilaterally 
to promote these conflicts, the participants 
felt it important that the United States 
revise its conception of Communist aggres- 
sion. 

American response to Communist agita- 
tion for conflict in developing areas must 
not be to react unilaterally with military 
forces. United States aid to certain govern- 
ments with antidemocratic features ap- 
pears to have pressed the Soviet Union into 
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increasing its agitation for disorder. Yet 
Soviet and Chinese exhortations to develop- 
ing countries have met with little success. 
Those nations which are in their post- 
colonial stage are anxious for periods of sus- 
tained economic growth which increased 
revolution and violence would only disturb. 
There are still some nations, nevertheless, in 
which revolution is, or may soon be ripe. 
This must be anticipated by the United 
States. It was felt that our own particular 
revolutionary tradition was not appropriate 
to guiding these revolutions. But our in- 
terests are most likely to be served by a sym- 
pathetic rather than a hostile response when 
these events finally occur. 

In discussion of possible responses to rey- 
olutions in the developing nations, the con- 
ference emphasized the need for discover- 
ing new roles for international organiza- 
tions. Likewise, the participants thought 
the United States should seek to explore new 
avenues of cooperation with the Soviet Union 
within the United Nations. 

In discussing the role of major powers in 
local conflicts of the future, many favored 
stress on developing procedure within in- 
ternational law rather than emphasis on se- 
curing agreement on general principles. 

There was some discussion of whether 
Communist-inspired violence was likely to 
break out in Thailand. The topic was con- 
sidered to be highly speculative, though sev- 
eral experts expressed the view that a major 
outbreak of hostility was unlikely. Local 
tension and increased terror, on the other 
hand, were thought to be a distinct possibil- 
ity. Some thought was given, therefore, to 
the possibility of multilateral action to 
anticipate strife and prevent a crisis 
analogous to that in Vietnam. 

The group also noted the need for arms 
control agreements in Thailand and possibly 
other areas. Such agreements might pro- 
hibit the import of arms or armed personnel, 
the establishment of foreign military bases, 
and the joining of military alliances. These 
steps could be incorporated into a general 
conference on Vietnam, or as an adjunct to 
a Vietnamese settlement. Our greatest in- 
terest, finally, should lie in insulating these 
conflicts from outside interference. 

On the relationship of Vietnam to other 
countries in southeast Asia, including 
Thailand, it was pointed out that Vietnam 
was the only case in southeast Asia where 
the Communists effectively identified them- 
selves with the country’s nationalists. Else- 
where in southeast Asia, nationalism has not 
been forced into fusion with communism. 
Indeed, the failure of Communist insurrec- 
tions in Burma, Indonesia, Malaya, and the 
Philippines testifies to the positive contribu- 
tion of Asian nationalism. In each of these 
cases, the inability of Communist insurgents 
to secure nationalist backing defeated their 
ultimate goals. 


The Ombudsman: Tribune of the People 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, since early 
in 1963, I have been working for the 
adoption of an Americanized version of 
the ombudsman, a remarkable Swedish 
bred institution. 

During the first session of this Con- 
gress, my bill to establish an Administra- 
tive Counsel of the Congress as an Amer- 
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ican ombudsman was accorded a hearing 
in the Committee on House Administra- 
tion. In addition, the Joint Committee 
on the Organization of Congress has the 
Proposal under consideration. 

In the last several months, interest 
in the ombudsman has increased sharply, 
spurred in part by the announcement of 
the British Government last October 
that it would ask the current session of 
Parliament to create a Parliamentary 
Commissioner for Administration or 
British ombudsman. The British White 
Paper outlined an institution which 
would be similar in many ways to the 
proposed American ombudsman. A bill 
to establish a British ombudsman was 
introduced in the House of Commons on 
Monday. 

Last month, Senator Epwarp LONG, 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Ad- 
ministrative Practice and Procedure in 
the other body, announced his intention 
to hold hearings on the ombudsman. 

In view of this interest, I should like 
to call Members attention to the current 
issue of the annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. 
It contains an article by Prof. Stan- 
ley Anderson and me which describes the 
American ombudsman proposal in the 
context of problems which are common 
to modern governments throughout the 
world. 

Professor Anderson is a lawyer and an 
assistant professor of political science at 
the University of California at Santa 
Barbara. He is an honorary fellow of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation 
and an expert on the ombudsman. Dur- 
ing 1964, he was associated with me as an 
American Political Science Association 
fellow. 

I include the article from the Annals: 
THE OMBUDSMAN: TRIBUNE OF THE PEOPLE 
(By Henry S. Reuss and Stanley V. 
Anderson) 

Abstract: The ombudsman is an agent of 
Parliament who receives and may investigate 
citizens’ grievances against bureaucracy. 
His powers are to recommend, to publicize, 
and to report to Parliament. The institu- 
tion began in Sweden and has been adopted 
or considered by many other countries. 
There is widespread interest in the ombuds- 
man because the institution meets a general 
need in modern, industrialized nations for 
a means of resolving citizens’ unique, indi- 
vidual problems with a depersonalized ad- 
ministration. The courts, which are slow 
and costly, do not provide adequate means of 
redressing citizens’ personal grievances. In 
the United States, Congressmen have an om- 
budsmanlike role in investigating and try- 
ing to solve constituents’ problems. But 
this job—called “casework” on Capitol Hill— 
is so burdensome that it interferes with 
Congressmen’s more important legislative 
and policymaking functions. Congressman 
Reuss has proposed establishing an admin- 
istrative counsel, inspired by the ombuds- 
man, to take over a part of the “casework,” 
thereby lightening the burden on Congress- 
men and aiding citizens more effectively. 
The chairman of the administrative con- 
ference may also function as a kind of om- 
budsman. California and other States and 
cities are considering establishment of om- 
budsmen. 

We promised another freedom to our peo- 
ple at election time, that we would set up a 
citizens’ appeal authority, an ombudsman, 
to which any aggrieved citizen—— 
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Honorable Members: Ha-ha.“ 1 

Such was the response which Prime Min- 
ister Keith Holyoake received from the New 
Zealand House of Representatives in June 
1961, when he referred to the ombudsman 
plank contained in the National Party's plat- 
form for the 1960 general elections. 

The members’ outburst was directed at the 
name “ombudsman,” rather than at the con- 
cept. But when the debate was completed 
and the measure finally adopted in Septem- 
ber 1962, the members agreed that “there 
shall be appointed, as an officer of Parlia- 
ment, a commissioner of investigations, to 
be called the ombudsman.” And the man 
chosen by Parliament to fill the office, Sir Guy 
Powles, a distinguished jurist, diplomat, and 
administrator, styles himself ombudsman 
rather than commissioner. New Zealand’s 
adoption not only of the institution but of 
its outlandish title was symbolic of the great 
prestige the ombudsman has won as a de- 
fender of individual rights. 


ORIGIN IN SWEDEN 


The institution originated in Sweden 155 
years ago. In Swedish, “ombudsman” means 
“agent” or “representative.” Similar offices 
were set up in Finland (1919), Denmark 
(1955), and Norway (1963).* Separate om- 
budsmen for military affairs were created in 
Sweden (1915), Norway (1952), and West 
Germany (1956). (In 1965, the Swedish mili- 
tary ombudsman was merged again with the 
Office of civil ombudsman.) Related institu- 
tions exist in India, Japan, Nepal, and the 
Philippines. 

Ombudsman proposals are currently under 
consideration in Australia, Canada, Great 
Britain, Ireland, Holland, and the United 
States. In 1965, ombudsman bills were intro- 
duced in the legislatures of California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, New York, and Utah, as 
well as in the New York City Council, and 
companion bills were dropped into the hop- 
pers of the U.S. Congress by Congressman 
HENRY S. Reuss (H.R. 4273) and Senator 
CLAIBORNE PELL (S. 984), proposing the estab- 
lishment of an administrative counsel of 
Congress, modeled after the ombudsman. 

The literature on the ombudsman is exten- 
sive. A bibliography of English-language 
materials alone fills seven typewritten pages.“ 
Articles have appeared in such widely read 
publications as the New York Times maga- 
zine,‘ the New Yorker,’ and the Reader's 
Digest.’ 

What is this ombudsman? 

Drawing a composite picture, the ombuds- 
man is appointed by the legislature for the 
term of office of that body. He is eligible for 
reappointment, and may be discharged by 
Parliament, though Parliament may not in- 
terfere in his handling of individual cases. 


1 “Parliamentary Debates,” N.Z. (1961), p. 
96. 
2See Stanley V. Anderson, “The Scandi- 
navian Ombudsman,” 12 The American- 
Scandinavian Review, No. 4 (December 1964), 
pp. 403-409. Upon request, the author will 
supply reprints of this survey article. 

2 “The Ombudsman; A Bibliography,” pub- 
lished by the Northern California Friends 
Committee on Legislation, San Francisco, 
February 1965. 

‘Henry S. Reuss, “An ‘Ombudsman’ for 
America.” The New York Times magazine, 
Sept. 13, 1964, pp. 30, 134-135, reprinted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 110, 
part 17, pages 22538-39, and in Joseph S. 
Clark (ed.), “Congressional Reform: Prob- 
lems and Prospects” (New York: Crowell, 
1965) , pp. 292-297. 

5 John Bainbridge, “A Civilized Thing,” the 
New Yorker, Feb. 13, 1965, pp. 136-151. 

George Kent, “Where You Can Fight ‘City 
Hall, ” 103 the Rotarian (July 1963), pp. 38- 
40, condensed as “Watchdog for the Common 
Man,“ Reader's Digest (August 1963), pp. 82— 
85. 
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The ombudsman has great discretion in de- 
ciding what matters to investigate. He re- 
ceives citizens’ complaints and makes an- 
nounced and unannounced inspection tours. 
He may take matters up of his own volition. 
Finally, the ombudsman may compel testi- 
mony and the production of evidence. 
THE OMBUDSMAN’S POWER 

While the ombudsman has no power to 
alter the results of an administrative deci- 
sion, changes are sometimes made when he 
commences an investigation or upon his final 
recommendation. The only sanction which 
the ombudsman can impose is censure. The 
ombudsman must extend an opportunity to 
be heard to anyone whom he intends to repri- 
mand. The ombudsman may suggest that 
disciplinary action be taken by an agency, 
following established procedures of notice 
and hearing, or he may recommend that the 
regular prosecuting authorities institute 
criminal charges. 

The ombudsman is free to suggest changes 
in rules and regulations to the administra- 
tive agencies, and may also propose remedial 
legislation to the Parliament, usually in his 
annual report. He makes available to the 
press the results of his investigations when 
he deems its advisable. 

The office of ombudsman is quite small, 
composed of half a dozen attorneys and a 
corresponding number of secretaries. It 
would not do to create a parabureaucracy; 
this would merely superimpose a new layer 
of officials on top of those we already have. 
The ombudsman is alerted by squeaking 
wheels—citizens’ grievances and newspaper 
reports—and must rely in the first instance 
on the agencies under investigation to supply 
the facts he needs to judge the merits of 
the complaints he receives. The New Zealand 
ombudsman has stated that he could not 
function without the cooperation of the 
bureaucracy. 

Fortunately, this cooperation is almost in- 
variably forthcoming as civil servants wel- 
come the opportunity to have unfounded 
complaints identified as such. The majority 
of the complaints which the ombudsman re- 
celves are without merit. Often, the com- 
plainant is laboring under a mistake of fact 
or law, which the ombudsman’s reply can 
clarify for him. Furthermore, government 
employees are among those who may com- 
plain to the ombudsman when they have 
grievances about working conditions. At 
the top, supervisory officials welcome the in- 
formation which the ombudsman may sup- 
ply on the operation of the lower echelons. 

THE NEED FOR THE OMBUDSMAN 

Why all this interest in the ombudsman? 

The organization of the modern, positive 
state requires depersonalized administration. 
Government can be accomplished only 
through directives laid down by rulemakers 
who are several layers removed from the peo- 
ple ruled. 

The citizen is faced with a vast, and often 
bewildering, panoply of statutes, regulations, 
and ordinances applied by an overlapping ar- 
ray of judges and bureaucrats. 

All the industrialized nations are con- 
fronted with the conflict between the de- 
mands of society and the desires of individ- 
uals, between the need for general rules and 
practices of administration and the pecu- 
liarities of particular cases. 

Totalitarian government resolves the prob- 
lem by endeavoring to crush individuals who 
stand in the way of the state and the arbi- 
trary application of its ukases. Indifference 
to the individual is justified by reference to 
a millennial future, in which “each will re- 
ceive according to his needs.” 

In democratic societies, there must be un- 
ceasing adjustment of the relation between 
individuals and society. 

Through representative government, the 
society’s highest legislative and administra- 
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tive authorities are responsible to the peo- 
ple. The President of the United States, 
Governors, Congressmen, State legislators, 
county supervisors, city councilmen, district 
attorneys—these are all elected officials. In- 
dividuals have their vote to make their in- 
terests and desires felt in legislation and ad- 
ministration. 

Powerful nongovernmental organizations 
have arisen which represent individuals by 
classes—as industrial workers, as bankers, 
as gun-club members, or whatever. Trade 
unions, large corporations, interest-group 
associations—these are the bodies who have 
the weight to influence the policies of 
government, 


DEALING WITH INDIVIDUAL PROBLEMS 


But neither the ultimate control of public 
officials through the electoral process nor 
widespread participation by citizens in in- 
fluential nongovernmental organizations 
meets fully the need of individuals with 
unique, personal problems with the gov- 
ernment. 

When the great nongovernmental orga- 
nizations deal with the government, it is 
usually over general problems and broad 
questions of public policy. But what of the 
man in the street? “When two elephants 
fight, it is the grass that suffers." 7 

Moveover, the officials with whom the 
public most frequently comes into contact 
are not elected. They are administrators who 
have the tenure in office which is needed to 
operate a merit civil service and to provide 
the expertise required to run a modern 
government. 

The citizen with an individual problem 
has recourse to the courts. The courts are 
the final of the Bill of Rights, 
protecting the individual’s freedom of 
speech, privacy, Movement, and assembly. 
Judges can pass also on the legality of ad- 
ministrative action. But judicial remedies 
are slow and costly. They can be applied to 
the multifarious activities of the positive 
state only at the cost of swamping the courts 
and paralyzing the bureaucracy. 


COUNTERWEIGHTS TO BUREAUCRATIC POWER 


Bureaucratic ills may be susceptible to 
bureaucratic solutions—a bit of the hair of 
the dog that bites. Attempts to provide 
such solutions are many. In 1964, for ex- 
ample, liaison officers for consumer affairs 
were set up in a number of Federal depart- 
ments and agencies.“ California has a con- 
sumer counsel, to represent “the public 
interest at legislative, regulatory, and ad- 
ministrative proceedings to balance against 
the highly paid spokesmen of industry.“ “ 

Civilian police review boards have been 
established in Rochester, N.Y., and Phila- 
delphla, Pa. Last March, an alleged official 
misconduct section 1° was set up in the Los 
Angeles district attorney’s office. 

Examples could be multiplied: legal-aid 
societies, public defender systems, Better 
Business Bureaus—all of these are govern- 
mental or quasi-governmental operations, 
designed to equalize the weight of the indi- 
vidual against the organized forces of society. 

Because the individual carries little 
weight against the vast power of the bu- 
reaucracy, the Government must lend its 
weight to him, using the force of Govern- 
ment to restrain and humanize government. 

Clearly, what is needed is an institution 
responsive to citizens’ problems which can 


‘An African proverb, taken from Cecil V. 
Crabb, Jr., “The Elephants and the Grass: A 
Study of Nonalinement” (New York: Fred- 
erick A. Praeger, 1965). 

8 “Government Aids to Consumers,” Con- 
sumer Reports (December 1964), pp. 259-265. 

*TIbid., p. 264. 

1 A name which surely would warrant an- 
other “ha-ha” if it had been presented to the 
New Zealand Parliament. 
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control bureaucracy without stifling bu- 
reaucracy, allow necessary discretion with- 
out permitting capriclousness, reward 
promptness, courtesy, and efficiency by 
singling out delay, rudeness and -bumbling, 
and insure fairness by uncovering bias and 
error. 
THE SUCCESS OF THE OMBUDSMAN 

Judging by the experience of the Scandi- 
navian states and New Zealand, the ombuds- 
man is extraordinarily well suited to foster 
these ends. 

Primary responsibility for good govern- 
ment must rest with honest and intelligent 
Officials. But even the very best of bureauc- 
racies administering the best laws will suffer 
the flaws which arise from sheer size and 
human foible. A successful ombudsman 
will reduce malfunction by his very presence 
and through the reforms which he inspires. 
But he will not put himself out of business 
until administrators become philosopher 


Under the American system of separation 
of powers, State and Federal legislatures 
make laws, or delegate the power to do so, 
and executive officers carry them out. To 
complete the circle, the legislators are sup- 
posed to check on the executive in order 
to insure that the laws are enforced prop- 
erly. The vastness and variety of modern 
bureaucracies make this an extremely de- 
manding task, 


THE IMPORTANCE OF CASE WORK 


Individual legislators are striving to ful- 
fill this role, not least in the U.S. Congress. 
On the basis of extensive interviews and 
round-table discussions with nearly a score 
of Representatives from each political party, 
the author of a Brookings Institution study 
notes: 

“Probably the most important mail (re- 
ceived by a Congressman) is the ‘case’ 
mail. * * * Denied a favorable ruling by 
the bureaucracy on a matter of direct con- 
cern to him, puzzled or irked by delays in 
obtaining a decision, confused by the ad- 
ministrative maze through which he is di- 
rected to proceed, or ignorant of whom to 
write, a constituent may turn to his Con- 
gressman for help. * * A person who has 
a reasonable complaint or query is regarded 
as providing an opportunity rather than as 
adding an extra burden to an already busy 
office, The party affiliation of the individ- 
ual even when known to be different from 
that of the Congressman does not normally 
act as a deterrent to action.” * 

No systematic study has been made of the 
number and kind of constituent complaints. 
During the first 9 months of 1961, Senator 
Vance HARTKE reports that he “had 300 in- 
quiries from people from Indiana who work 
for the Federal Government and wanted as- 
sistance with something pertaining to their 
jobs * * * handled 709 (service and vet- 
eran) problems * * * assisted 261 Hoosiers 
with social security problems, 27 with draft 
board problems, 18 with railroad retire- 
ments, and * * 61 immigration cases 
who could be helped within the framework 
of the present law.” 1 


“HUMANIZING THE BUREAUCRACY” 


To handle this casework, as it is called on 
Capitol Hill, and to do the other work of a 


n Charles L. Clapp, “The Congressman: His 
Work as He Sees It” (Garden City, N.Y.: 
Doubleday, 1954), p. 84. The title of this 
excellent work calls to mind the jibe of Adlai 
Stevenson at a reunion with a prominent 
classmate: “Well,” he said, “we have both 
gone out to do the Lord’s work, you in your 
way, and I in His.” 

13 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 107, part 
16, page 21766, excerpted in Norman C. 
Thomas and Karl A. Lamb, “Congress: Pol- 
itics and Practice’ (New York: Random 
House, 1964), pp. 42-43. 
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congressional office, House Members have ap- 
proximately 10 staff members and Senators 
have 30 or more. Lawmakers throughout the 
world undoubtedly perform a similar func- 
tion—in Great Britain it is referred to as 
“constituency surgery’—but probably no- 
where is the volume as great as in Washing- 
ton, D.C. “Write your Congressman,” is a 
byword of the American political vocabulary. 

As one of the authors has pointed out 
elsewhere: 

“Thousands of citizens’ complaints and 
problems flow into congressional offices every 
year. * * * Legislators and their staffs spend 
a large part of their time investigating such 
problems, urging correction of apparent in- 
justices and errors and explaining to the 
citizens a bureaucracy that is often too 
wrapped up in jargon to explain itself. * * + 
This congressional role has been important 
in humanizing the bureaucracy and in mak- 
ing it responsible. * * * It helps to have [the 
actions of civil servants] watched by a Mem- 
ber of Congress who has to answer to the 
people every 2 or 6 years; he is sure to prod 
them toward the best possible administra- 
tion of the laws. * * * So the United States 
in a sense, already has not only one but 535 
ombudsmen in its 100 Senators and 435 Rep- 
resentatives.4 


CONGRESSMEN’S TIME 


This would all be well and good if it were 
not for one major drawback: casework dis- 
tracts the Congressman and his staff from 
their primary legislative function. While 
still a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, the late Senator Estes Kefauver de- 
scribed a sample workday of 15 hours, in 
which actual sessions of the House and his 
two committees lasted about 7 hours. After 
taking care of constituent visits and requests, 
time for studying pending legislation had to 
be squeezed in between 7 and 8:45 am, 
during lunchtime, and after midnight. 

Recognition of these conflicting demands 
on the legislators’ time underlies the previ- 
ously cited Reuss-Pell bill which is now be- 
fore the Congress. It reads, in part, as 
follows: 

“Sec. 2. The Congress hereby finds and 
declares that the increasing complexity of 
the Federal Government has created diffi- 
culties on the part of private citizens in 
dealing with the Government, that there 
is a clear need for the Congress to be in- 
formed of the nature of such difficulties, 
particularly those of a recurrent nature, in 
order that remedial legislative action may 
be taken, and that, under existing pro- 
cedures, such information is only sporadical- 
ly available and frequently is inadequately 
developed or falls entirely to reach the ap- 
propriate legislative committees. The Con- 
gress further finds that the necessary and 
proper efforts of its individual Members to 
deal with these problems have increasingly 
become so burdensome as to constitute a seri- 
ous impediment to the discharge of their 
other legislative duties.” 

THE ADMINISTRATIVE COUNSEL 

Consequently, the bill provides for the es- 
tablishment of an Administrative Counsel 
of the Congress, to be appointed for the 
2-year term of a given Congress by the 
Speaker of the House and the President pro 
tempore of the Senate. Under the Reuss bill, 
the Counsel is to receive the same pay as a 


13 Henry S. Reuss, “We Need an American 
Ombudsman,” Christian Century, Mar. 3, 
1965, pp. 269-271, reprinted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, volume 111, part 4, page 5072. 

u Estes Kefauver and Jack Levin, “A Twen- 
tieth-Century Congress” (New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, 1947), p. 194, excerpted in 
John P. Roche and Leonard W. Levy (eds.), 
The Congress: Documents in American Gov- 
ernment (New York: Harcourt, Brace & 
World, 1964), pp. 204-208. 
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Congressman, and is given the investigatory 
powers of a congressional committee, ex- 
cluding the right to issue subpenas. 

The duties to be assumed by this new 
office are specified in section 4 of the bill: 

“Upon the request of any Member of either 
House of Congress, the Administrative Coun- 
sel shall review the case of any person who 
alleges that he believes that he has been 
subjected to any improper penalty, or that 
he has been denied any right or benefit 
to which he is entitled, under the laws of 
the United States, or that the determination 
or award of any such right or benefit has 
been, is being, or will be unreasonably de- 
layed, as a result of any action or failure 
to act on the part of any officer or em- 
ployee of the United States other than [the 
President, Congressman, judicial officers, and 
Officials of the District of Columbia]. * * * 
Upon the completion of his review, he shall 
report his conclusions and recommendations, 
if any, to the Member or committee by whom 
the claim was referred.” 

Finally, the Counsel is authorized in sec- 
tion 7 to make interim reports to Congress 
“on any occasion when he deems such action 
appropriate to carry out the purposes of 
this act,” and is directed to submit an an- 
nual report to Congress: 

“Such report shall summarize his activi- 
ties, shall include reviews of those individual 
cases which, in his judgment, should be 
brought to the attention of the Congress, 
and shall set forth such recommendations 
for legislation or further investigation as 
he may deem appropriate.” 


ADVANTAGES AND ORIGINS 


The Counsel would have other advantages 
besides that of allowing Members of Con- 
gress to devote more time to legislative and 
policy matters. 

With a small staff of experts, the Counsel 
could do a better job than Members of Con- 
gress in protecting citizens’ rights. As it is 
now, Members of Congress and the men-of- 
all-work on their staffs must be generalists 
who find themselves at a distinct disadvan- 
tage in dealing with the administration's ex- 
perts. Centralizing congressional ‘“case- 
work” in the Counsel would be far more 
efficient and less costly than indefinite expan- 
sion of the 535 individual congressional office 
staffs. 

While the ombudsman idea inspired the 
proposal for an Administrative Counsel, the 
Counsel also parallels existing American in- 
stitutions. In the Offices of the Legislative 
Counsel and in the Legislative Reference 
Service of the Library of Congress, Congress 
has given itself the advantages of expert, cen- 
tralized assistance in legislative drafting and 
research, respectively. During 1964, for ex- 
ample, the Legislative Reference Service's 
150 experts responded to 105,000 congres- 
sional inquiries. 

Congressional oversight does not, of course, 
relieve the executive branch of the responsi- 
bility to keep its own house clean. A new 
broom was created on the executive side in 
1964, through the establishment by Congress 
of an Administrative Conference of the 
United States, composed of the head or dep- 
uty of each executive department and inde- 
pendent regulatory board or commission, as 
well as of lawyers and scholars eigen 
by the President or the Chairman of the 
Conference. 

The Chairman of the Administrative Con- 
ference might function as a kind of ombuds- 
man himself. He is empowered “to make in- 
quiries into matters he deems important for 
conference consideration, including matters 
proposed by persons inside or outside the 
Federal Government.” The grievances of pri- 
vate citizens would fall under this blanket, 
as would the information and recommenda- 
tions supplied as public documents by an Ad- 
ministrative Counsel of the Congress. 
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STATE PROPOSALS 


Meanwhile, at the State level, the more 
manageable size of populations would seem 
to permit a more direct implementation of 
the ombudsman concept. Three of the larg- 
est States and two of the smallest are work- 
ing in that direction.» In the 1965 session 
of the California Legislature, for example, 
Speaker Jesse M. Unruh introduced assembly 
bill No, 2956, providing for the establish- 
ment of an office of ombudsman. Speaker 
Unruh has also called for the creation of a 
nine-man Citizens’ Advisory Committee “to 
investigate the feasibility of incorporating 
into the structure of the State government 
an official similar to the ombudsman.” 

All of these proposals—State and Fed- 
eral—are signs of widespread concern with 
individuals’ rights and individual justice in 
administration. This concern is a wholesome 
sign. It should not exhaust itself, however, 
in righteous indignation or hopeless resigna- 
tion. Rather, concern should lead to con- 
tinuing appraisal of the adequacy of our 
political institutions to the needs of man in 
an increasingly depersonalized society. Ap- 
praisal, in turn, should lead to carefully tai- 
lored proposals for specific reform. 

Article I of the Bill of Rights of the U.S. 
Constitution directs: 

“Congress shall make no law * * * abridg- 
ing * * * the right of the people * * * to 
petition the Government for a redress of 
grievances.” 

If this guarantee is to be meaningful, we 
must insure that the channels of communi- 
cation.are kept open and effective. The voice 
of the ordinary citizen must be selectively 
amplified in the Halls of Congress and the 
State legislatures. Adaptations of the om- 
budsman give promise of high fidelity.“ 


Water Pollution in Michigan—A Way to 
Its Solution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to commend to my colleagues the 
very. excellent speech delivered by our 
good friend JOHN DINGELL at the Clean 
Water Conference of the Michigan State 
Association of Supervisors on the subject 
of water pollution: 

Water POLLUTION. IN MICHIGAN—A Way TO 
Irs SOLUTION 

(Address of Hon. JoHN D. DINGELL, Democrat, 

16th Congressional District of Michigan, to 

the Michigan State Association of Super- 

visors, on January 18, 1966, at their Clean 

Water Conference in Lansing, Mich.) 

My dear friends, I want to express my 
gratitude to you for the privilege of being 
here today and for the opportunity of dis- 


158 See Stanley V. Anderson “The Ombuds- 
man: Public Defender Against Maladminis- 
tration,” 6 Public Affairs Report, No. 2 (April 
1965). This is the bulletin of the Institute 
of Governmental Studies, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. The institute is carrying 
out a study of the suitability of ombuds- 
man institution for adaptation in California. 

1% A lengthy symposium on the ombudsman 
appeared in Canada after this article -was 
written. It is Donald C. Rowat (ed.), “The 
Ombudsman: Citizen's Defender“ (Toronto: 
University of Toronto Press, 1965). 
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cussing one of the most pressing resource 
problems of our day. I want to commend 
both my valued friend, Ed Connor, one of 
our outstanding public officials, for his ex- 
pression of confidence in me, and the asso- 
ciation for its interest in this desperate prob- 
lem of water pollution. 

The title assigned to me was, Water Pollu- 
tion in Michigan.” I would like to take the 
liberty of adding to that title the words, “A 
Way to Its Solution.” Briefly that solution 
is Federal, State, and local cooperation, large 
expenditures of funds, and vigorous enforce- 
ment of our antipollution laws. 

Before I observe any of you going to sleep, 
I want to make it very clear that it is not my 
purpose to commence a doleful recitation of 
contamination of our State’s once pristine 
waters. Nor do I intend to descend to a 
lugubrious recital of the effects of this con- 
tamination on health, welfare, and recrea- 
tional opportunities of our people. Neither 
will I go into its devastating effects upon 
fish and wildlife and on the attracting of new 
industry to our State. 

Certain of my comments will necessarily 
touch on these matters but only as incidental 
to a calm discussion of our water problems. 

Michigan, like all other States, has been a 
bit like the farmer who was approached by 
the county agent and offered new advice on 
the latest and best ways tofarm. The farm- 
er replied, “Thank you very much for your 
help, but I am not farming right now as 
well as I know how.” I say this with due 
deference to Mr, Loring F, Oeming, the execu- 
tive secretary, and to the other members of 
our Michigan Water Resources Commission, 
who over the years have done one of the best 
jobs in the United States of managing water 
resources. 

I can well recall that for a long time I used 
to receive a visit during just about every 
Congress from either Milt Adams, former ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Michigan Water Re- 
sources Commission, or from our able assist- 
ant attorney general, Nick Olds, two of my 
very dear friends. Both of these men are 
among the most able officials and public- 
interest oriented individuals anywhere, and 
I think that all three of us looked forward to 
these visits. They initiated a regular tilt 
dealing with legislation sponsored by me 
which each of these good gentlemen sin- 
cerely felt would put our State agencies out 
of business, a calamity desired by none of us. 

Our contacts started back in 1956 when 
Congressman JOHN BLATNIK first began the 
fight for meaningful water pollution control 
with the introduction of what was to become 
Public Law 660, the fundamental Federal 
water pollution law. This was enacted 
after the opposition of the States, some com- 
munities, and most industries, as well as the 
dedicated opposition of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration, was overcome. All of the op- 
ponents of this legislation; industrial groups, 
State agencies, and the administration, 
stressed what to them were valid reasons for 
opposition. Industry pleaded the problems 
of compliance and cost increase; State agen- 
cies feared that the proposed legislation im- 
pinged upon their treasured jurisdiction; and 
the Eisenhower administration argued that 
“water pollution was a uniquely local blight,” 
and of course worried that the legislation 
would provide $50 million a year to assist 
communities in construction of desperately 
needed sewage abatement works. 

Ultimately the differences with the State 
administrators were resolved by limiting the 
Federal activity to areas of pollution origi- 
nating in one State and affecting health, life, 
and welfare in other States. The objections 
of the polluters and of the executive branch 
were simply battered aside, or compromises 
were made which resulted in garnering of a 
vote here or there, sufficient unto the need 
for passage of the legislation. 
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To their great credit, the Michigan Water 
Resources Commission, and my old friend, 
Milt Adams, recognized the wisdom of that 
A and fought valiantly for it at the 
end, 

I saw my two beloved friends at the time 
I introduced a draft of the bill permitting 
communities to request the assistance of the 
Federal Government in the abatement of 
pollution coming from their upstream 
neighbors. This bill was changed to pro- 
vide that the Governor of the State could 
request the Public Health Service to com- 
mence proceedings for the abatement of 
intrastate pollution. It then became law 
and was supported by my two friends and 
Michigan's State agencies. Parenthetically, 
it was this legislation which was utilized to 
initiate the Federal cleanup now taking 
place on the Detroit River at the request of 
former Governor Swainson, 

I was again visited by my two old friends 
when I introduced legislation to establish 
Federal standards for the abatement of pol- 
lution of interstate and navigable waters 
and to establish a Federal agency to handle 
pollution of our waters. 

It has been a remarkable experience to me 
to observe the continuing opposition of 
State agencies to the upgrading of Federal 
water pollution control endeavors on 
grounds that it is not needed, it costs too 
much, and it impinges upon State responsi- 
bilities. 8 

Happily, this legislation also became law. 
The Water Quality Act of 1965 is applauded 
even by its former critics, one of the most 
active of whom now seeks to run the new 
agency he so vigorously opposed. Through 
this law, a Federal Water Pollution Control 
Agency has been established, and provision 
has been made for workable Federal stand- 
ards to abate pollution of our interstate 
waters. More importantly, these several 
legislative fights have brought about an in- 
crease in the level of Federal expenditures 
to States and communities for abatement of 
water pollution from $50 million to a figure 
today in excess of $280 million, with the 
possibility of an expenditure of $300 million 
in the next fiscal year, commencing July 1. 

Since these Federal expenditures have 
generated local expenditures at the rate of 
about 4 to 1, we can reasonably anticipate 
that total expenditures in the field of water 
pollution in the coming year may be in- 
creased from $1.2 to $1.6 billion. 

The best indication of national need is 
shown by the vast number of new plants 
which must be constructed and obsolete 
plants which must be upgraded. 

The cost of cleanup can be conservatively 
ee at anywhere from $20 to $40 bil- 

on. 

We recently had opportunity to observe 
the attitude of the Michigan Water Re- 
sources Commission in connection with two 
Federal proceedings, the first on the Menom- 
inee, an interstate proceeding, and the 
second on the Detroit River, an intrastate 
abatement action. 

Essentially the reaction was the same— 
opposition to Federal cleanup; although in 
the second case the opposition was muted 
by the fact that the Federal proceeding was 
begun at the request of the then Governor 
of our State, the Honorable John Swainson. 

What opposition was lacking on the part 
of the State government to clean up the 
Detroit River, its tributaries, and the Michi- 
gan waters of Lake Erie, was certainly abun- 
dantly supplied by the general manager of 
the Detroit Board of Water Commissioners, 
who characterized Federal cleanup of the 
Detroit River as unnecessary and an act of 
gross intrusion into the affairs of the State 
and the Detroit Water Board. 

It would be fair to point out to you that 
the Detroit River is recognized by all who 
dwell near it or who use it, as a greatly 
defiled body of water. Succinctly put, some 
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540 million gallons of municipal waste con- 
taining an oxygen-consuming capacity equal 
to the raw sewage from a population of over 
$ million, innumerable coliform bacteria, 
over 25,000 pounds of iron, 600,000 pounds of 
suspended solids, almost 300,000 pounds of 
settleable solids, some 16,000 gallons of oil, 
1,200 pounds of phenolic substances and 
many thousands of pounds of ammonia, 
phosphates, and chlorides are deposited there 
daily. In addition to this, a total industrial 
waste volume of 1.1 billion gallons is dis- 
charged daily into the Detroit River contain- 
ing among other things, wastes that have an 
oxygen-consuming capacity equal to raw sew- 
age from a population of over 1 million, 3,000 
gallons of oil, 800,000 pounds of suspended 
solids, 1,400 pounds of phenol, 80,000 pounds 
of iron, 8,000 pounds of ammonia, 200,000 
pounds of acid and over two million pounds 
of chlorides. My friends, I repeat, these are 
daily discharges. 

An ancient combined sewer system permits 
raw sewage discharges about 45 times a year, 
and Detroit’s main sewage treatment plant 
contributes 95 percent of the municipal 
wastes going into the Detroit River. 

Without reading them to you by name, 
other streams in Michigan have reports of 
fish kills, phenol and cyanide escapes, and 
similar spectacular examples of pollution. 
We constantly read complaints in the news- 
papers of rivers like the Rouge, the Huron, 
the Grand, the Red Cedar, and of course the 
Kalamazoo, which like the fabled western 
river are too thick with pollutants to drink 
but too thin to plow. 

It is passing strange that we who live in 
a State whose auto license plates, by State 
statute, bear the motto “Water-Winter 
Wonderland” are faced with a Public Health 
Service report which indicates Detroit and 
Michigan hold unchallenged last place in 
regard to water pollution control in the 
Lake Erie abatement proceedings. 

Primary treatment systems remove from 
30 to 35 percent of the solids involved in 
the waster, and secondary treatment systems 
remove from 80 to 85 percent of the oxy- 
gen-consuming organisms present in the 
solid components of the waste. 

One hundred percent of Indiana’s and 
Pennsylvania’s drainage into Lake Erie is 
served by secondary treatment plants. 
Cleveland has switched all its waste treat- 
ment to secondary plants, and 60 percent of 
Ohio's drainage into Lake Erie will have sec- 
ondary treatment. The figure for secondary 
treatment in the whole State of Michigan is 
only 15 percent. Still the general manager 
of the Detroit Water Board protests that 
Detroit does not need to go to secondary 
treatment, and that the Detroit River is not 
polluted. 

If all the communities in these other 
States have been able to finance and build 
the plants, why can't Detroit? If the other 
States have been willing to insure that their 
cities and communities abate pollution, why 
has not Michigan done so? 

Our society, our economy, and the unique 
productivity of our area, are based upon the 
Great Lakes, their tributaries, and in a very 
large measure, upon our inland lakes. 

The beneficent presence of the Great Lakes 
moderates the temperature extremes. This 
magnificent supply of fresh water, the larg- 
est in the world, and our splendid climate 
and scenery make our tourist industry. Our 
industries are dependent upon our waters 
for cooling, washing, and other purposes. 
From Lake Erie alone industries take 4.7 
billion gallons of water a day, including 3.85 
billion used for power production. Muni- 
cipalities along Lake Erie shore draw another 
619 million gallons of water per day. 

By using these figures to project water 
usage on the other lakes, the enormity of 
the dependence of our people on the Great 
Lakes takes on its proper and unbelieveable 
proportions. The abundance of our water 
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resources has created an economy of incredi- 
ble productivity. 

Prospects for continued expansion of in- 
dustry and prosperity of the Great Lakes 
region are bright. Production in our 
Detroit area alone, measured in value added 
by manufacture, could increase from about 
$5.8 billion in 1960 to something over $13 
billion in 1980. Population in the Detroit 
area will probably approach 5.5 million by 
1980. 

Yet with population and industry growth 
come ugly results. Every species of game 
fish that thrived in Lake Erie had declined 
greatly, and Detroit and other Michigan 
communities and industries are major con- 
tributors to the contamination of Lake Erie. 

The clear blue water of that lake is steadily 
being transferred into something thick and 
ugly. The shores are lined with debris of 
all types; decaying organic matter, and 
waste from ships, cities, and industries. The 
same situation is found at the south end of 
Lake Michigan. 

Hardly a mail delivery comes to my office 
that I do not find a complaint about the 
condition of our Great Lakes or our inland 
lakes. Our people complain of declining 
water levels and filth and contamination 
that result in noxious odors, and ruin swim- 
ming, fishing, and water skiing opportunities. 

The manager of the Wyandotte waterworks 
complained to me that he was being forced 
to run a waste treatment plant, not a 
municipal water distribution system. The 
Detroit Water Board suggested Wyandotte 
place its intakes on the Canadian side of the 
river, outside the “Water-Winter Wonder- 
land.” 

A warning of new wastes appeared in the 
Michigan Municipal Review. In an excel- 
lent article in that publication, Donald M. 
Pierce, chief, Waste Water Section, Division 
of Engineering, Michigan Department of 
Health, points out “new wastes create new 
hazards,” and continuing the quote, “tech- 
nological developments of industry in recent 
years have produced many new substances 
whose characteristics have introduced new 
and complex problems in water treatment 
and in waste water treatment and disposal. 
At the same time, medical science has raised 
new questions yet unanswered on the public 
health significance of many of these products. 

“The toxicologist has gone just far enough 
in practical research to begin to recognize 
the long-range toxic potential on man, ani- 
mal, fish, and birdlife of the thousands of 
known toxic substances manufactured today 
and in common use by the public. A wide 
array of these substances reach our streams, 
flowing through waters used for recreation 
and entering water supply intakes. These 
include synthetic detergents, organo-insec- 
ticides, fungicides, herbicides, certain classes 
of both inorganic and organic substances, 
and even radioactive substances. Many of 
these may also reach the ground water re- 
source, through percolation from industrial 
waste lagoons, sewage lagoons and oxidation 
ponds, and even solid absorption systems 
from septic tanks and cesspools.” 

Twenty-five years ago water pollution was 
a problem of the heavily populated areas of 
the northeastern United States. 

Today it is a crisis in all parts of our 
country. 

An editorial in one of the major Maryland 
newspapers described one of the principal 
recreation areas of that great State as be- 
ing a peninsula surrounded by silt and 
sewage. 

A Federal official brought two jugs of water 
along with him into a congressional hearing 
recently, one of which was a sample of the 
drinking water supply of a community and 
the other treated waste water. He pointed 
out to the committee that there was no 
earthly way to tell the difference by taste, 
odor, or color. 
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At low water, the bacteria count in the 
Cuyahoga River flowing into Lake Erie from 
Akron and Cleveland is four times as high as 
in a stream of raw sewage. The central por- 
tion of the Delaware Bay estuary has been 
ruined by refuse of cities and plants on the 
Delaware. Its oxygen content has fallen al- 
most to zero and present are scum, black 
sludge, dead fish, noxious odors, gas bubbles, 
and floating debris. 

Recently, the Willamette River near Port- 
land, Oreg., was turned into a giant septic 
tank and to flush it the Secretary of the In- 
terior had to order release of water from Fed- 
eral dams. When water is low, rivers such 
as those in New Jersey consist largely of un- 
diluted sewage, and the Connecticut, Mer- 
rimack, and areas of the Potomac have been 
unsafe for as long as 50 years. 

Dr. Luther L. Terry, recently retired head 
of the Public Health Service, declared not 
long ago, “We are by no means sure that at 
least some viruses are not slipping through 
our present water purification and disin- 
fection processes and entering our water 
mains. Hepatitis may be an example.” Dr. 
Terry cited in connection with this the 
rather noticeable increase in hepatitis cases 
in many parts of the United States. 

In 1900 waste from our cities and towns 
was the equivalent of raw sewage from 24 
million people, and organic waste from in- 
dustry equaled the raw sewage of 15 million 
people. City-born wastes flowing into 
streams in 1960 equaled the raw sewage from 
75 million people, and industrial waste the 
raw sewage of 160 million persons. In 1970, 
just a few short years hence, municipal 
wastes will equal the raw sewage of 85 mil- 
lion people, and industrial waste will equal 
the raw sewage of 210 million people. 

The population growth in Michigan, pro- 
jected by the Census Bureau through 1985, 
gives an idea of the increase in water de- 
mands which can be anticipated by our peo- 
ple. In 1960 the population was 7.8 million. 
In 1870 our population will be 8.6 million. 
By 1985 Michigan’s population will be 10.5 
million people, using prodigious amounts of 
water for industrial and municipal purposes. 

The problem is spread across the con- 
tinent. It will get worse, in Michigan and 
elsewhere, unless most vigorous action is 
taken. While Michigan has performed bet- 
ter than most States, and while much has 
been done, vastly more remains for us to do. 

On a statewide basis there are only two 
municipalities with populations in excess of 
5,000 without treatment works. But many 
of these treatment works are not now ade- 
quate for the demands upon them, and are 
still less adequate for future requirements. 

Only a few of Michigan's communities have 
secondary treatment systems. Many small 
towns and communities in our State lack 
any treatment facilities at all. 

It would be fair to say that many Mich- 
igan industries have established treatment 
plants. It would, however, be equally fair 
to say that there are others which need treat- 
ment plants or which have inadequate or 
even hopelessly obsolete treatment plants. 
Many which do have treatment plants, fail 
to properly operate those plants, or have 
been found not to operate them at all for 
substantial periods from time to time. 

Michigan's legislature is to be praised for 
its enactment of good water quality legisla- 
tion. The statute enacted by this legisla- 
ture during its last session offers more prom- 
ise than anything Michigan has yet seen, 
and more promise than the legislature of 
almost any other State. It shows that our 
great State is beginning to move forward. 

From the foregoing we can arrive at some 
conclusions. Michigan has become increas- 
ingly aware of its responsibilities. Although 
the citizenry of Michigan have not been suf- 
ficiently aware of the needs of abatement of 
pollution, they have been ahead of their 
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officials. In like manner. our people have 
not been aware of the need to make their 
will known to their public servants. Our 
officials on all levels need new awareness of 
the need, and the enormous pool of latent 
support, which exists for cleanup. 

A striking comparison is New York, whose 
fiscally responsible Governor rammed 
through a water quality program, probably 
better than that possessed by any other 
State in the Union, involving substantial 
State funding by loans and grants of muni- 
cipal projects, and involving remarkable ex- 
pansion of State enforcement powers. These 
programs passed the legislature unanimously 
and were adopted by the people of the State 
when presented to them by referendum with 
better than a 4 to 1 margin. 

Certainly this shows the willingness of 
people to support proper action by States 
and municipalities for cleanup of our waters. 

More immediately, a program of coopera- 
tion based upon mutual trust and common 
purpose between State, local and Federal 
Government is required. 

Substantial expenditure of funds by State 
and local agencies will be required. 

Increased funding on the Federal level is 
required. The $280 million for matching 
grants to States and communities for water 
pollution abatement works is less than half 
the amount needed. For this reason, last 
session I introduced legislation to increase 
Federal expenditures under Public Law 660 
to $500 million and to increase fourfold the 
size of grants to communities. 

The State of Michigan should be prepared 
to participate in the funding of local en- 
deavors, and active consideration should be 
given to tax benefits for industrial waste 
treatment works by the State. 

Secondary treatment plants should be re- 
garded as mandatory for all municipal sys- 
tems, except for the very small and isolated 
communities. High standards of treatment 
on a local and State level for septic tanks and 
similar private treatment works are a must. 

Disinfection of municipal waste effluent 
must be practiced to reduce coliform densi- 
ties to below 5,000 organisms per 100 milli- 
liters. Combined storm and sanitary sewers 
must be prohibited in newly developed urban 
areas and eliminated in existing areas wher- 
ever possible. Urban renewal must be used 
as a vehicle for accomplishing this purpose. 
Alternative methods, less complicated and 
more economical than actual physical sepa- 
ration, are now being developed and should 
be applied as soon as they are successfully 
demonstrated. 
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State, county, and city officials should de- 
terminedly embark on a course of action to 
encourage combined treatment of municipal 
and industrial wastes in the same treatment 
plant. This spells economy of operation and 
Savings for both the public and industry. 
Where industry locates on the city’s environs, 
it will still pay the community to install an 
interceptor sewer to bring that industry’s 
wastes to the city plant for treatment. 

All new sewage facilities must be designed 
to prevent the necessity of bypassing un- 
treated waters, something which is a major 
contributor to the pollution of the Detroit 
River. 

The operation of waste treatment plants 
should be entrusted only to trained and 
skilled operators, who should be required to 
obtain state certification of their competency. 

Great emphasis must be given to preven- 
tion of accidental spills of waste materials 
into Michigan’s waters. Inplant surveys to 
prevent accidents should be utilized by State 
and local officials. 

An appropriate system of reporting of un- 
usual increases in waste output and acci- 
dental spills to the appropriate State and 
local agencies must be instituted. Use of 
waters of the State for disposal of trash, 
garbage, and other noxious refuse must be 
prohibited. 

Existing dumps along the waters of our 
State must be eliminated. Industrial plants 
must be required to improve practices for 
segregation and treatment of waste to effect 
maximum reductions of acids, alkalies, tarry 
substances, oils, phenols, ammonia and 
nitrogen compounds, phosphorous com- 
pounds, and all other wastes with a special 
emphasis on oxygen-demanding substances. 

Federal agencies must be forced to conform 
to high standards in the discharge of their 
wastes. The President has issued an Execu- 
tive order which squarely places this re- 
quirement on all Federal installations. Fed- 
eral water quality standards under the Fed- 
eral statute just passed under sponsorship of 
Congressman BLATNIK, Senator MUSKE and 
myself must be fixed at the highest feasible 
levels. 

More adequate funding of State programs, 
and indeed of local programs, must take place 
to provide for an adequate ability to analyze, 
trace and prevent sources of pollution. More 
enforcement personnel on the State and local 
level must be available to combat pollution. 

Since 1956 the Federal Government has in- 
creased its expenditures in all areas of water 
pollution almost sixfold and has assisted gen- 
erously State programs for prevention of pol- 
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lution and abatement of this terrible hazard. 
Communities have bettered this record, yet 
an enormous construction backlog remains. 
There is, as New York has shown, reason for 
State participation in funding projects. 

Michigan and other States must have a 
more realistic system for appraising and re- 
porting needed waste treatment facilities. 
For example, Michigan's three largest cities 
report needs for $98 million for construction; 
Detroit indicating needs of $45,300,000. On 
the other hand, the Conference of State San- 
itary Engineers came up with a figure for the 
whole State of $4.7 million. The Public 
Health Service Conference on cleanup of the 
Detroit River estimates Detroit’s needs for 
secondary treatment to be on the order of 
$500 million; whereas, the Detroit Water 
Board says that secondary treatment alone, 
which is badly needed on the Detroit River, 
will cost $750 million. It appears that some 
better way of reporting present and future 
needs must be devised. 

A Senate committee study will shortly show 
National and State needs and expenditures 
are vastly larger than any present source 
indicates. 

Local officials must insist on this adequate 
reporting to enable enactment of adequate 
State and Federal aid programs. 

All State and municipal agencies must 
require sewerage or water use charges suf- 
ficient to finance construction and operation 
of adequate collection and treatment works. 

The Federal Government has been drawn 
into water pollution abatement by failure 
of the States to preserve our waters and to 
abate pollution. If the several States, 
Michigan included, intend to preserve their 
ancient right and responsibility in water 
quality control they must display new vigor 
and effectiveness, 

There must be a full understanding that 
there is place for Federal, State, and local 
activity in pollution abatement. The Federal 
Government. neither desires nor has the 
ability to handle every single source of pol- 
lution and every improperly managed and 
operated cesspool and industrial or munici- 
pal treatment works. If the States and com- 
munities will accept the invaluable skills 
and tremendous resources of the Federal 
Government; if they will support Federal 
activities to abate pollution by understand- 
ing it is a cooperative endeavor; and if they 
will carry out their own great responsibili- 
ties in this area; prospects are good that 
when we see “water wonderland” it will mean 
just that, not only for Michigan, but for all 
America. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Dr. James P. Wesberry, D.D., pastor, 
Morningside Baptist Church, Atlanta, 
Ga., offered the following prayer, prefac- 
ing it with these words of Scripture: God 
is our refuge and strength. Therefore 
will not we fear, though the earth be re- 
moved, and though the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea.— 
Psalms 46: 1-2. 


O God, our Father, in this day when 
earth’s foundations shake, help us to put 
our trust in Thee. Forbid that the stress 
and strain of life should break our spirits. 
Grant us, we pray, the forgiveness of sin 
and renewal of faith we need to be more 
than conquerors over the evils of the 
world. In all of life’s frustrations restore 
to us the confidence that Thou art ever 


at work seeking to bring this world to 
the glorious fulfillment of Thine eternal 
purpose. 

We bring to Thee, our Father, those 
who hold high the banners of our Na- 
tion. We remember the President of the 
United States, those who work faithfully 
by his side, the distinguished Speaker, 
the beloved Chaplain, the gracious Door- 
keeper, each and every Member of this 
illustrious body, the Members of the 
Senate, all who serve in the military, and 
all others who share in the responsibility 
of guiding our national affairs. Give, 
we humbly ask, wisdom, insight, and 
courage to our statesmen. May all that 
makes life nobler and finer inspire their 
counsels and govern their decisions. 

We commend to Thy gracious care all 
who fight for the freedom and peace of 
the world on the battlefields of Vietnam. 
Overshadow, keep, and give them con- 
fidence that Thou, Eternal God, art their 
refuge and strength. 


Bless, we beseech Thee, all who out of 
the bitter memories of war, are captured 
by a vision of world peace. May Thy 
Holy Spirit work among the leaders of 
the nations that they may find with all 
possible speed the way of peace without 
the shedding of blood and the horrors 
of war, Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate had passed a resolution, 


as follows: 
S. Res. 225 


Resolved, That the Senate had heard with 
profound sorrow the announcement of the 
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death of Hon. Albert Thomas, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Texas. 

Resolved, That a committee of two Sena- 
tors be appointed by the Presiding Officer to 
join the committee appointed on the part of 
the House of Representatives to attend the 
funeral of the deceased Representative. 

Resolved, That the Secretary communicate 
these resolutions to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and transmit an enrolled copy 
thereof to the family of the deceased. 

Resolved, That, as a further mark of re- 
spect to the memory of the deceased, the 
Senate do now adjourn. 


The message also announced that the 
Presiding Officer of the Senate, pursuant 
to Public Law 115, 78th Congress, en- 
titled “An act to provide for the disposal 
of certain records of the U.S. Govern- 
ment,” appointed Mr. Monroney and Mr. 
CarLson members of the Joint Select 
Committee on the Part of the Senate for 
the Disposition of Executive Papers re- 
ferred to in the report of the Archivist 
of the United States numbered 66-11. 


CELEBRATE 48TH ANNIVERSARY OF 
LITHUANIA'S INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PRICE. Mr. Speaker, we are cele- 
brating here today the 48th anniversary 
of the day, after the end of World War I 
in 1918, when the ancient and proud 
people of Lithuania reclaimed and de- 
clared again their independence as a 
nation. 

It was a time of the breaking of obso- 
lete empires and of the rearranging and 
reasserting of sovereignty under the 
principle of self-determination. Four 
new nations—but nations that were also 
old in the sense of prior history—found 
the path of liberation open and declared 
themselves free and independent during 
this period when Austria-Hungary was 
breaking up and when the Communist 
heirs of the czars were first making deals 
with Germany and then making war 
against the treaties reflected in the deals. 

The other nations of northeastern 
Europe that found a new birth of free- 
dom were Poland, Latvia, and Estonia. 
The fourth was Lithuania, which ade- 
quately proclaimed its independence on 
February 16, 1918. 

Lithuania had centuries of freedom 
behind her, and then experienced gen- 
erations of occupation and captivity, be- 
fore her new proud moment in 1918. 

The independence of Lithuania—the 
rebirth—did not exist permanently, but 
merely for a short span. Another war, 
another jousting between the Soviets 
and Hitler’s Nazis, trapped Poland and 
the Baltic States between great powers. 
The Hitler-Stalin pact divided Poland, 
and the Red army moved into the Baltic 
States. 

The Red army is still there. 

It is perfectly natural, however, that 
those of Lithuanian birth or ancestry in 
this country take the time and the trou- 
ble to recall that during this 20th cen- 
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tury, troubled though it has been, their 
own native land had a fleeting experi- 
ence again with the pleasures of total 
independence. It was only between 
wars—but while it was there, they drank 
the wine of freedom. 

They hope to drink the wine of free- 
dom again. They hope to see the land 
of their fathers independent and sover- 
eign again. And so do we all, I am sure, 
wish to see independence and sovereignty 
in Lithuania, the other Baltic States, and 
all the other captive nations of Eastern 
Europe. 


TRANSFER OF SPECIAL ORDER 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that my special or- 
der, scheduled for Friday, February 18, 
be transferred to Monday, February 21. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

There was no objection. 


A HEARTY LAUGH FROM THE 
WASHINGTON POST 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute, to revise and extend 
my remarks, and to include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial in the Washington Post on 
Tuesday, February 8, which was in ex- 
ploitation of one of the facets of its leftist 
Philosophy, provided me such a good 
laugh, that I would like to insert it here 
in the Recorp for everyone to enjoy. 

The title of the editorial was “Experi- 
ment in Housing,” and it propounds the 
need for public housing here in Washing- 
ton. As we all know, the Post is in favor 
of any project that is paid for by the 
Federal Government and given to the 
public. This is true to their belief in the 
welfare state as being the utopian life. 

The amusement in the editorial is 
found in their admission that private en- 
terprise can build these welfare houses 
at a cost of $2,000 per unit less than the 
Federal Government can. They say also 
that private enterprise can do the job in 
14 months whereas it would take the 
Federal Government 4 years. If there 
has ever been two better arguments for 
getting the Federal Government out of 
this business and turning it over to pri- 
vate enterprise and to the people, I have 
never heard them. 

Until I hear that this bewildered edi- 
torial writer has been forgiven this slip- 
page in logic and I am assured that he 
will not be out of a job because of it, I 
will worry about. him. 

Here is the editorial in question: 

EXPERIMENT IN HOUSING 


This city cannot afford the traditional pro- 
cedures for building public housing. They 
are too slow and too costly; the demand for 
these homes is urgent. The National Capital 
Housing Authority has once again shown 
itself ready to experiment, and once again the 
city will benefit from its initiative. 

A new block of public housing for the 
elderly is to be built at 12th and M Streets 
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NW. To follow the usual administrative 
routes would consume about 4 years. But 
the Authority can get the project within per- 
haps 14 months if it lets a private builder 
do the work, and then buys the finished 
building from him. The Authority also ex- 
pects to save perhaps $2,000 per unit by this 
method, This innovation deserves the whole- 
hearted encouragement of the city. 

The Authority cannot, of course, stop 
there, Housing the elderly is the least diffi- 
cult of its many responsibilities; the most 
difficult is to help the families with many 
children, Apartments for large families are 
expensive to build, and wise policy does not 
permit them to be built in large concentra- 
tions. The families who inhabit them usu- 
ally require other social services as well. 
Housing for the elderly is needed in Wash- 
ington, but other kinds of housing are needed 
even more desperately. The Housing Author- 
ity’s latest departure will be particularly 
welcome if it leads to similar ventures in 
providing homes for families with children. 


COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Armed Services may have until mid- 
night tomorrow night to file a report on 
a supplemental authorization for the De- 
partment of Defense. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia? 

There was no objection. 


BOYCOTTING RHODESIA 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the friendly 
Government of Rhodesia has been made 
the victim of an outrageous boycott by 
the Government of the United States. It 
is an action taken jointly with the leech- 
ing British Government which seeks to 
destroy the existing Rhodesian Govern- 
ment because it has declared its inde- 
pendence, 

Last summer, Congress amended the 
Export Control Act of 1949, and among 
the amendments was this: 

The Congress further declares that it is 
the policy of the United States (A) to oppose 
restrictive trade practices or boycotts fostered 
or imposed by foreign countries against other 
countries friendly to the United States and 
(B) to encourage and request domestic con- 
cerns engaged in the export of articles, ma- 
terials, supplies, or information, to refuse to 
take any action, including the furnishing of 
information or the signing of agreements, 
which has the effect of furthering or support- 
ing the restrictive trade practices or boycotts 
fostered or imposed by any foreign country 
against another country friendly to the 
United States. 


Mr. Speaker, President Johnson’s boy- 
cott of Rhodesia is a moral, if not legal, 
violation of the Export Control Act, and 
it is clearly a slap in the face to Congress. 

How much longer will Congress spine- 
lessly permit itself to be trampled upon 
by the President and his stooges in the 
State Department? When do the proper 
committees and Members of Congress in- 
tend to meet this challenge? 
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Contrast this to the lack of action in 
stopping British shipments to Commu- 
nist Vietnam and to Communist Cuba. 


IN SUPPORT OF THEIR COUNTRY 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing recent weeks it has been my pleasure 
to bring to the attention of Congress 
the deeds and acts of patriotic men and 
women in support of their country. I 
have done this, because I am concerned 
by the fact that while anti-American 
demonstrations receive wide publicity, 
those who truly offer their support and 
service to our Nation go virtually un- 
noticed. 

In recent weeks I have told of such 
patriotic Georgia projects as Affirmation 
Vietnam, Vietnam Mail Call, and have 
presented various petitions that have 
been sent to me in support of our efforts 
against communism in Asia. Today I 
insert in the Record a statement from 
American Legion, Capitol View Post No. 
161, as well as a statement from the 
Fourth Ward Improvement Council, both 
of Atlanta, Ga., and both of which 
show—better than I—the true feelings 
of Americans in support of their country. 


RESOLUTION BY AMERICAN LEGION, CAPITOL 
View Post No. 161 


Whereas the United States of America and 
the people thereof are engaged in conflict 
with Communist forces in Vietnam; and 

Whereas the members of the Armed Forces 
of our Nation are giving their lives in said 
conflict to protect their homeland; and 

Whereas it is the duty of every citizen of 
every political opinion to avoid giving aid 
and comfort to the forces in conflict with 
our Nation; and 

Whereas the giving of aid and comfort to 
the enemy forces has in recent events been 
dramatized by such activities as draft-card 
burning, so-called Vietnam peace demonstra- 
tions, attempts to block troop trains, state- 
ments placing the blame for the conflict on 
the United States of America, and state- 
ments in support of those seeking to avoid 
military service; and 

Whereas this activity not only gives aid 
and comfort to the enemy but also causes 
lowering of morale of the members of the 
Armed Forces who are fighting for our free- 
dom and the freedom of the people of Viet- 
nam: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That the Capitol View Post No. 
161, in meeting assembled at Atlanta, Ga., do 
deplore this lack of patriotism on the part 
of a small element in this Nation; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we believe that this lack 
of patriotism is evidence of communistic 
influence over the groups and individuals 
engaging in these activities; and be it further 

Resolved, That we respectfully request a 
complete investigation by appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress of the United States 
into the probable communistic influence over 
these individuals and groups, for the pur- 
pose of determining the extent of Commu- 
nist leadership and source of financing; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the participants in these 
activities should not be allowed to hold Fed- 
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eral or State office either through employ- 
ment, appointment, or election; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That we respectfully request 
legislation by the Congress of the United 
States and the General Assembly of Georgia 
to prevent these individuals from holding 
any Federal or State office, however obtained; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be spread on the minutes of this meeting, 
with a copy going to each Member of the 
Congress from the State of Georgia and to 
each member of the General Assembly of 
Georgia, and to the news media, and to the 
fifth district, the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Georgia. 

Approved this 11th day of January 1966, 

JOHN D. BARRETT, 
Commander. 
GEORGE D. COLEMAN, Jr., 
Adjutant. 
RESOLUTION OF FOURTH WARD IMPROVEMENT 
COUNCIL 


Whereas it is the duty of every American 
to give loyal support to the forces of his Na- 
tion when they are engaged in armed con- 
flict with foreign forces; and 

Whereas this duty crosses all lines of polit- 
ical opinion; and 

Whereas the members of this association 
are dedicated to good citizenship: Be it 
therefore 

Resolved, That we, the members of the 
Fourth Ward Improvement Council, in meet- 
ing assembled, do hereby go on record as 
pledging our loyal support to our Nation in 
its conflict with the Communist outlaws of 
Vietnam, and to further urge all our fellow 
citizens of the area we seek to serve to do 
likewise; and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be signed by 
the officers of this council, and copies sent to 
the Members of Congress from Georgia and 
to the news media. 

A. S. ADAMS, 

President. 
W. E. KING. 
JOHN L. NORMAN. 
Davin C. WILBANKS. 
Rowena W. PHILPor. 
Mary M. STEPHENS. 


COMMITTEE ON RULES 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Rules may have until midnight to 
file certain privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 


ACTION TO REVITALIZE OUR GREAT 
CITIES 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson has called for a concerted, 
massive, national effort against blight, 
poverty, and physical decay in our great 
metropolitan cities. He has proposed a 
bold plan to uproot the causes of physical 
decay and human degradation and to 
help our great cities realize their full 
potential of a decent and wholesome life 
for all the people who reside therein. 
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Yesterday, I had the pleasure of hear- 
ing Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Honorable Robert C. 
Weaver, outline the administration’s plan 
of attack to realize those goals. It calls 
for the harnessing of public and private 
resources and programs, Federal, State, 
and local, to the concerted effort which 
must be initiated by local authorities but 
which the Federal Government will sup- 
port and stimulate to a successful con- 
clusion. To launch this new effort on 
the solid foundation it merits, requires 
new legislation. 

Today I have introduced a bill, H.R. 
12888, in support of this effort to restore 
and revitalize our great cities. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM FOR BAL- 
ANCE OF THIS WEEK AND FOR 
THE WEEK OF FEBRUARY 21 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask for this time for the purpose of in- 
quiring of the distinguished majority 
leader as to the schedule for the remain- 
der of this week and the program for 
next week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I yield to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
sponse to the inquiry of the distin- 
guished minority leader, we have no fur- 
ther business for this week. It will be 
our purpose to ask to go over until Mon- 
day when I have announced the pro- 
gram for next week. 

The program for Monday is as fol- 
lows: Monday is Consent Calendar day. 
We have no suspensions. 

Tuesday there will be a reading of 
George Washington's Farewell Address. 

Wednesday and the balance of the 
week: H.R. 12752, the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966, and following that act the 
supplemental defense authorization for 
fiscal year 1966 and the supplemental 
foreign aid authorization for fiscal year 
1966. The reports on these bills have 
not been filed, and I make this announce- 
ment subject to that contingency and 
subject to the further contingency, of 
course, that rules are granted in time 
to have them called up next week. 

Also, next week, S. 1666, to provide for 
additional circuit and district judges and 
for other purposes, will be considered 
under an open rule with 1 hour of gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr. Speaker, this announcement is 
made subject to the usual reservations 
that conference reports may be brought 
up at any time, and any further program 
may be announced later. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Is it true 
that the Committee on Rules has re- 
ported out a rule granting 4 hours of 
general debate on the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966? 
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Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, if the 
distinguished gentleman will yield fur- 
ther, the gentleman is correct. I be- 
lieve the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. Cotmer] has just received permis- 
sion to have until midnight tonight to 
file a report from the Committee on 
Rules, and I anticipate no difficulty in 
having that matter considered as the 
first order of business on Wednesday. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The other 
two bills, the supplemental defense au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1966, and the 
Supplemental Foreign Aid Authorization 
Act for fiscal year 1966, have been re- 
ported out of the legislative commit- 
tees. Do we understand that a rule will 
be sought in each case and that the leg- 
islation will be programed, if the Com- 
mittee on Rules does grant the rule in 
each instance? 

Mr. ALBERT. May I say that the 
gentleman is correct. However, the re- 
ports have not been filed on those bills. 
Of course, the granting of the rule will 
be contingent upon the reports getting 
to the Committee on Rules on time. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. It is antici- 
pated, then, that we will meet Wednes- 
day, Thursday and probably Friday, of 
next week in order to carry out the 
schedule which has just been set forth? 

Mr. ALBERT. The gentleman is cor- 
rect. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Harpy] advises me—and I did not hear 
the request—that he does have permis- 
sion to file the report on the defense 
supplemental bill until tomorrow night. 
So we anticipate no problem in having 
that bill ready to go to the Committee 
on Rules next week. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speak- 
2 thank the distinguished majority 
eader. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER UNTIL 
MONDAY NEXT 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH BUSINESS IN 
ORDER UNDER THE CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY RULE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in order 
under the Calendar Wednesday rule may 
be dispensed with next week. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS COM- 
MISSION POSITION ON REGULA- 
TION OF ALL CATV SYSTEMS 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from West 
Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, no 
doubt in recent weeks the Members of 
the House of Representatives have re- 
ceived numerous letters, telegrams, and 
personal visits from community antenna 
television—CATV—system operators, 
their subscribers, and their trade asso- 
ciation representatives, and also from 
broadcasters and their trade association 
representatives with regard to impend- 
ing regulatory actions by the Federal 
Communications Commission involving 
the imposition of limitations on the car- 
rying of television programs by CATV 
systems. 

Most likely the CATV representatives 
have argued that the Commission at 
present has no statutory authority to im- 
pose these limitations and that their 
imposition will deprive CATV subscribers 
of free choice of television programs 
which they have enjoyed heretofore. 
Broadcasters, on the other hand, are 
likely to have argued that the Commis- 
sion does have the necessary statutory 
authority and that unless the contem- 
plated regulatory steps are taken by the 
Commission, the present pattern of local 
broadcast stations serving their respec- 
tive communities will be replaced by a 
system under which the programs of a 
few metropolitan stations will be made 
available by cable to listeners who will 
have to pay for the privilege of seeing 
these programs. Rural television viewers 
would then be left without any television 
service. 

The committee has been following 
closely the vigorous competitive struggle 
that is now being waged by CATV op- 
erators, broadcasters, and their respec- 
tive national trade organizations. The 
committee is aware that as seen by 
CATV and broadcast interests, the im- 
pending regulatory actions of the Com- 
mission will greatly affect the competi- 
tive positions and economic prospects of 
CATV operators and broadcasters. 

Last Monday, February 15, the Com- 
mission announced that after meetings 
held February 10, 11, and 14, it had 
reached agreement on a broad plan for 
the regulation of community antenna 
television systems, including a legisla- 
tive program. The details of the plan 
are contained in a public notice which 
I am inserting in the Recorp following 
my remarks so that Members of the 
House will be fully apprised of what the 
Commission contemplates. 

On Monday the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce had 
before it the Commission for a 3-hour 
discussion of what the Commission is 
proposing to do in this field. In addi- 
tion to Chairman Henry, all other mem- 
bers of the Commission with one excep- 
tion were present as well as a number 
of the Commission staff. 

It is clear from the discussion had at 
this meeting that in spite of the repre- 
sentations which may have been made 
generally and specifically to Members of 
the House in the past few weeks, the 
Commission has no intention to cut out 
service anywhere and fully intends that 
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existing programs on which customers 
of antenna systems have come to rely 
fully should be retained. There is only 
one possible exception to this and that 
is the system must carry a local televi- 
sion station where the station is truly 
local but this would not seem generally 
to have any effect on the ability of the 
system to continue existing programs. 
Other than this possible exception there 
will be no disruption. 

The Commission order in this area 
has not yet been drafted and it will be 
some days before an order can be pro- 
mulgated and published in the Federal 
Register. It could not then become ef- 
fective in a period less than 30 days. 
At the very best then it would be some 
days before the Commission’s proposal 
can go into effect. 

In the meantime the Commission, in 
accordance with its discussion with the 
committee, will have prepared and 
transmitted to Congress its legislative 
recommendations to carry out this pro- 
gram, which it has undertaken to do 
within 2 weeks. Following receipt of 
these recommendations this committee 
promptly will schedule hearings so that 
there will be adequate opportunity for 
all to be heard and for the committee to 
review all aspects of the problem. 

Mr. Speaker, the Commission is send- 
ing to the Congress proposed legislation 
within the next 2 weeks, and the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce will immediately hold hearings 
on this proposed legislation. The entire 
subject will be fully aired, and then ap- 
propriate action will be taken. 

The public notice referred to is as fol- 
lows: 

FCC ANNOUNCES PLAN FOR REGULATION OF 
ALL CATV SYSTEMS 
(Federal Communications Commission Pub- 
lic Notice G, February 15, 1966) 

Following meetings held February 10, 11, 
and 14, the Commission has reached agree- 
ment on a broad plan for the regulation of 
community antenna television systems, in- 
cluding a legislative program. To insure 
the effective integration of CATV with a 
fully developed television service, the new 
regulations will apply equally to all CATV 
systems, including those which require micro- 
wave licenses, and those which receive their 
signal off the air. Excluded from these rules 
will be those CATV systems which serve less 
than 50 customers, or which serve only as 
an apartment house master antenna. The 
CATV rules concurrently in effect for micro- 
wave-fed systems will be revised to reflect 
the new rules adopted for all systems. 

Coupled with the new CATV rules, to be 
incorporated in a report and order shortly 
to be issued, the Commission will send rec- 
ommended legislation to Congress to codify 
and supplement its regulatory program in 
this important area. 

The Commission’s new CATV program in- 
cludes eight major points: 

Carriage of local stations: A CATV system 
will be required to carry without material 
degradation the signals of all local televi- 
sion stations within whose Grade B con- 
tours the CATV system is located. The car- 
riage requirements thus made applicable to 
all CATV systems will be substantially the 
same as those applied to microwave-served 
systems by the Commission's first report and 
order in Dockets 14895 and 15233, adopted in 
April 1965. 

2. Same-day nonduplication: A CATV sys- 
tem will be required to avoid duplication 
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of the programs of local television stations 
during the same day that such programs 
are broadcast by the local stations. This 
nonduplication protection, as under existing 
rules, will apply to prime-time network 
programs only if such programs are pre- 
sented by the local station entirely within 
what is locally considered to be prime time. 
It will also give the CATV subscribers access 
to network programs on the same day that 
they are presented on the network. Non- 
duplication protection will not be afforded 
to programs which are carred in black and 
white by the local station and are available 
in color from a more distant station on the 
CATV system. 

The new nonduplication rules thus em- 
body two substantial changes from those 
adopted in the first report and order. First, 
the time period during which nonduplica- 
tion protection must be afforded has been 
reduced from 15 days before and after 
local broadcast to the single day of local 
broadcast. Second, a new exemption from 
the nonduplication requirement has been 
added as to color programs not carried in 
color by local stations. 

3. Private agreements and ad hoc proce- 
dures: The Commission will continue to give 
full effect to private agreements between 
CATV operators and local television stations 
which provide for a different type of degree 
of protection for the local station than do 
the Commission’s rules. Moreover, the Com- 
mission will give ad hoc consideration to 
petitions from local television stations seek- 
ing a greater degree of protection than pro- 
vided by the rules, or from CATV operators 
seeking a waiver of the rules. 

4. Distant City Signals—New CATV sys- 
tems in the top 100 television markets: 
Parties who obtain State or loca] franchises 
to operate CATV systems in the 100 highest 
ranked television markets (according to 
American Research Bureau (ARB) net 
weekly circulation figures), which propose 
to extend the signals of television broadcast 
stations beyond their grade B contours, will 
be required to obtain FCC approval before 
CATV service to subscribers may be com- 
menced. This aspect of the Commission’s 
decision is effective immediately, and will 
be applicable to all CATV operation com- 
menced after February 15, 1966. 

An evidentiary hearing will be held as to 
all such requests for FCC approval, subject 
of course, to the general waiver provisions of 
the Commission's rules. These hearings will 
be concerned primarily with (a) the poten- 
tial effects of the proposed CATV operation 
on the full development of off-the-air tele- 
vision outlets (particularly UHF) for that 
market, and (b) the relationship, if any, of 
proposed CATV operations and the develop- 
ment of pay television in that market. The 
hearing requirement will apply to all CATV 
operations proposed to communities lying 
within the predicted grade A service contour 
of all existing television stations in that 
market. 

Service presently being rendered to CATV 
subscribers will be unaffected. However, the 
Commission will entertain petitions object- 
ing to the geographical extension to new 
areas of CATV systems already in operation 
in the top 100 television markets. 

5. Distant City Signals—New CATV sys- 
tems in smaller television markets: The 
Commission's prior approval after an evi- 
dentiary hearing will not be required by rule 
for proposed CATV systems or operations 
in markets below 100 in the ARB rankings. 
However, the Commission will entertain, on 
an ad hoc basis, petitions from interested 
parties concerning the carriage of distant 
signals by CATV systems located in such 
smaller markets. 

6. Information to be filed by CATV own- 
ers: Pursuant to its authority under section 
403 of the Communications Act, the Com- 
mission will, within an appropriate time to 
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be prescribed, require all CATV operations to 
submit the following data with respect to 
each of their CATV systems: (a) The names, 
addresses and business interests of all offi- 
cers, directors, and persons having substan- 
tial ownership interests in each system; (b) 
the number of subscribers to each system; 
(c) the television stations carried on each 
system; and (d) the extent of any existing 
or proposed program origination by each 
CATV system. 

7. Assertion of jurisdiction: To the extent 
necessary to carry out the regulatory pro- 
gram set forth above, the Commission asserts 
its present jurisdiction over all CATV sys- 
tems, whether or not served by microwave 
relay. 

8. Legislation to be recommended to Con- 
gress: The Commission will recommend, with 
specific proposals where appropriate, that 
Congress consider and enact legislation de- 
signed to express basic national policy in the 
CATV field. Such legislation would include 
those matters over which the Commission 
has exercised its jurisdiction, as well as those 
matters which are still under consideration. 

Included in these recommendations will 
be the following: 

(a) Clarification and confirmation of FCC 
jurisdiction over CATV systems generally, 
along with such specific provisions as are 
deemed appropriate. 

(b) Prohibition of the origination of pro- 
gram or other material by a CATV system 
with such limitations or exceptions, if any, 
as are deemed appropriate. 

(c) Consideration of whether, to what ex- 
tent, and under what circumstances CATV 
systems should be required to obtain the 
consent of the originating broadcast station 
for the retransmission of the signal by the 
CATV system. 

(d) Consideration of whether CATV sys- 
tems should or should not be deemed public 
utilities. In this connection, Congress will 
be asked to consider the appropriate rela- 
tionship of Federal to State-local jurisdiction 
in the CATV field, with particular reference 
to initial franchising, rate regulation, and 
extension of service. 

The Commission, of course, stands ready 
to discuss all of the above matters with the 
appropriate congressional committees at any 
time. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER ROBERT T. 
BARTLEY 


I cannot agree that the Communications 
Act confers jurisdiction over CATV; however, 
I endorse legislation which would prohibit a 
CATV system from originating program 
matter. 


SEPARATE STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER 
KENNETH A. COX 


I concur fully in those portions of the Com- 
mission's action in which it (1) asserts juris- 
diction over all CATV operations, (2) requires 
carriage of local stations on CATV systems, 
(3) provides for expedited ad hoc procedures 
for the consideration of special relief re- 
quested either by broadcasters or CATV oper- 
ators, (4) requires disclosure of information 
as to ownership of CATV systems and certain 
other matters, and (5) calls on Congress to 
give prompt consideration to the problem of 
integrating CATV operations into our overall 
television system, with particular attention 
to the questions of program origination by 
CATV systems, possible extension of the prin- 
ciple of rebroadcast consent, and overlapping 
jurisdiction with the States. 

As to the balance of the action taken, I 
agree with what is done but believe it falls 
far short of protecting the public interest in 
an expanding television service. I agree that 
local stations should not have their programs 
duplicated, but believe that the protection 
afforded them is totally inadequate. As to 
network programs, they should be accorded 
exclusivity—that is, should not be dupli- 
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cated—as to all programs which they propose 
to present in a comparable time period within 
15 days. This Commission found in the first 
report that, for cogent reasons, delayed non- 
duplication served the public interest. (See 
pars. 101-127, 38 FCC at 721-731.) But the 
majority new cuts back on such delayed non- 
duplication to a single day. This 1 day pro- 
tection is patently inadequate as to network 
programing (see first report, par. 125, 38 FCC 
at 730, where it is pointed out that only 10.2 
percent of local stations’ delayed broadcasts 
are delayed less than 1 day, with roughly 79 
percent being delayed between 1 and 15 
days). As to nonnetwork programs, the ma- 
jority previously pointed out that such ma- 
terial was not distributed on a simultaneous 
nationwide basis and that, therefore, a 15-day 
protection was “clearly a minimal measure 
of protection against the duplication of syn- 
dicated or feature film programs, considering 
the extended periods—up to and exceeding 
5 years—for which stations now bargain and 
obtain exclusivity in relation to such pro- 
ms.” 

As to feature film, syndicated series, and 
other filmed or taped programing for which 
they have acquired local exhibition rights, 
they should be assured the right of first 
run—which is only one of the rights nor- 
mally bargained for, but certainly the most 
important one. I realize that this is more 
protection than was proposed in this pro- 
ceeding, but since I feel this would be neces- 
sary to assure the station of the most im- 
portant of the program rights it has ac- 
quired as against prior exhibition by an 
entity which has acquired no rights at all, 
I certainly cannot agree with the majority's 
refusal to recognize any rights as to such 
programing. Some nonsimultaneous non- 
duplication is necessary to afford local sta- 
tions sufficient flexibility to provide the best 
possible service to those viewers who do not 
subscribe to the cable service. 

Similarly, I agree that some measures are 
needed to curb the indiscriminate extension 
of television signals by CATV systems. Sec- 
tion 303(h) of the Communications Act gives 
us clear authority to establish zones or areas 
of service for broadcast stations. In tele- 
vision, I think we have undertaken to do 
this by establishing a carefully designed 
channel allocation and by fixing maximum 
limits on heights and powers. While there 
are many situations in which deficiencies of 
service can and should be corrected by sup- 
plemental means such as CATV, satellites, 
and translators, I do not believe that any of 
these auxiliary services should be permitted 
to disrupt the basic television system that 
Congress, the Commission, and the broad- 
casters have worked so hard to establish. 

The majority contents itself with saying 
that it will carefully examine -proposals to 
provide CATV service in the top 100 tele- 
vision markets. I would greatly prefer an 
approach which would bar new systems— 
for a specified period—from extending a 
station's signal beyond its grade B contour, 
except upon authorization by the Commis- 
sion in certain carefully defined situations. 
I believe this is necessary to stem the cur- 
rent proliferation of CATV systems in areas 
already receiving substantial television serv- 
ice. Without such action, I am afraid that 
CATV—a supplemental and derivative serv- 
ice—will stunt the future growth of our free 
television system, and perhaps even impair 
the viability of some of the service which the 
public is now receiving. 

It is all very well to study the problems 
posed by CATV’s threatened invasion of the 
major markets. It is true that the most 
immediate hopes for expanded UHF service 
are centered there, and that the risk of 


1I agree that as to network color programs 
the local station should not be protected un- 
less it will present them in color, 
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CATV operators’ building a pay television 
system on the basis of signals appropriated 
from the broadcasters who now provide our 
free service is greatest there. But if we turn 
our backs on the smaller markets by assur- 
ing cable operators that they can pump in 
multiple competing signals from New York 
and Los Angeles unless a local broadcaster 
can prove that he will be driven out of 
business, I think we are on the way to sub- 
stituting a shrinking for an expanding sys- 
tem, with an artificial ceiling on network 
and local service alike—all in the name of a 
multiplicity, if no real diversity, of service 
for a part of the public. I am afraid we 
may end up with a shrunken, substantially 
wired pay service for the majority of the 
public, and a really vestigial system for those 
who cannot afford, or cannot be provided, 
this service. 

Iam not comforted by the majority's con- 
fidence that it would reverse such a trend if 
it really became a clear threat. The Commis- 
sion does not have a good record for taking 
such drastic measures—in fact, I think much 
of my colleagues’ reluctance to take more 
meaningful action now stems from fear of 
disrupting the existing service of a rather 
small number of CATV subscribers who have 
been galvanized into pressuring Congress 
and the Commission by a campaign of out- 
right misrepresentation by the CATV indus- 

. If this bothers them, what likelihood 
is there that they will ever roll back any 
part of the greatly expanded CATV opera- 
tions which I think their actions will bring 
into being? New York City signals have 
already been carried to points near the Ohio 
border, and service from Los Angeles is 
proposed for Oklahoma and Texas. Once 
such service is instituted, I am afraid it is 
impossible to roll it back. I think the 
majority itself recognizes this problem, as is 
indicated by the fact that in the release 
announcing their action they twice very 
carefully point out that service now being 
rendered to CATV subscribers will be un- 
affected by what they are doing. 

I do not mean to suggest that I know or 
can prove that the consequences I fear will 
actually result—though I think my con- 
cerns are shared by many leaders of the 
broadcast industry, by certain organizations 
which represent elements of the public who 
stand to be disadvantaged by increased re- 
liance on wired television, and by other in- 
terested and informed parties. But on the 
other hand, my colleagues cannot prove 
that my fears are groundless. My approach 
would not impair the viability of existing 
cable systems and would not bar all further 
extension of CATV service. But it would 
confine such service to its proper supple- 
mental role in areas which receive substand- 
ard over-the-air television for a limited 
period—say 5 years. That would give Con- 
gress and the Commission time to study the 
whole problem further, would permit con- 
tinued UHF development, and would, hope- 
fully, permit resolution of the copyright 
questions which are basic to the future of 
CATV. 

By not taking the admittedly more rigorous 
course which I favor, the majority has, I 
believe, invited developments which may 
make further study futile, may stifle UHF 
development which otherwise would have 
occurred, and may make it politically diffi- 
cult, or even impossible, to adhere to normal 
copyright principles. I do not think that 
the benefits it is claimed CATV will bring 
are worth the hazards to our television sys- 
tem created by the limited action here taken 
by the majority. If there is one thing that 
even critics of the Commission concede it is 
that this agency was created for the purpose 
of allocating communications facilities. 
Both sections 307(b) and 303 (h) of the 
Communications Act make this clear. I 
think the majority is simply refusing to dis- 
charge this responsibility. Now is the time 
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to take hold of the problems posed by the 
explosive development of the CATV industry 
and to fit cable operations into an appropri- 
ate place in the overall television structure. 
I think we are at a real turning point as far 
as the development of American television is 
concerned—and I think the majority has 
taken the wrong direction. 


STATEMENT OF COMMISSIONER LEE LOEVINGER 
REGARDING FCC CATV PLAN 


The analysis of jurisdiction set forth in my 
prior opinion in this proceeding (38 FCC 683, 
746 (1965)) still represents my view. The 
significance of that analysis and its diver- 
gence from the course now adopted by the 
Commission need no elaboration. On the 
other hand, the substantive position now 
adopted by the Commission seems to me to 
be a moderate and reasonable compromise of 
conflicting views and positions, and the Com- 
mission now recognizes the desirability, if 
not necessity, of requesting Congress to legis- 
late on jurisdiction and other important 
aspects of this subject. In these circum- 
stances I think it is more constructive and 
useful to support affirmative action by the 
Commission, leaving the jurisdictional issue 
to be decided by Congress and the courts, 
rather than stand on legalistic grounds or in- 
flexibly insist on complete adoption of my 
own ideas. Accordingly, with a dubitante 
recorded as to jurisdiction, I concur in the 
plan now approved by a majority of the 
Commission for regulating community an- 
tenna television systems. 


REA LOANS 


The SPEAKER. Under previous 
order of the House, the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MICHEL] is recognized for 
30 minutes. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and ex- 
tend my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, my re- 
marks here today concern an uncon- 
scionable, illegal act by a Government 
agency. 

In our proper concern with the difi- 
culties that beset our Nation in Viet- 
nam, we must not permit our attention 
to be diverted from the domestic scene. 
If we are to maximize our effort against 
the Vietcong, at one and the same time 
we must sharpen our vigilance at home. 

I realize, too, that our President car- 
ries arduous burdens. One would think 
that the least he could expect from his 
official family is scrupulous adherence 
to the law at all times. Nevertheless, a 
member of his administrative family has 
committed a clearly illegal act involving 
the expenditure of $22,800,000 of the 
taxpayers’ money. 

The man who is guilty of this act is 
the REA Administrator. 

I realize that anything said about REA 
may evoke a partisan response. If s9, 
it has no place in the discussion which 
follows, for I address myself to the 
stanchest supporter of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration on whatever 
side of the aisle he may sit. The more 
any person supports REA, the stronger 
must be his condemnation of the Admin- 
istrator’s action, for to support the Ad- 
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ministrator in this instance is to support 
an act of illegality. 

On Monday, February 14, the Supreme 
Court of Colorado handed down a deci- 
sion of great importance to the Nation’s 
taxpayers and to those of us who are 
concerned about any disrespect for and 
failure to adhere to the law. The court 
of last resort of Colorado held, in effect, 
that the REA loan of $22,876,000 to the 
Colorado-Ute Electric Association was 
illegal. The REA had made this loan to 
this generation and transmission coop- 
erative in 1962 to build a 150,000 kilo- 
watt steamplant and extensive trans- 
mission lines. The output of these 
facilities was to be sold to the member 
cooperatives of Colorado-Ute and to the 
Salt River district in Arizona. Some of 
its output would, in effect, be used by the 
Bureau of Reclamation to firm up the 
power of the Colorado River storage 
project produced at dams in Utah, Ari- 
zona, and Colorado, 

The full background on the granting 
of this highly controversial and legally 
questionable loan will be found in the 
hearings of the Subcommittee on De- 
partment of Agriculture and Related 
Agencies of the Committee on Appro- 
priations for Department of Agriculture 
requests for 1963 and 1964. 

I fought this loan at that time be- 
cause, in my opinion, it was clearly, 
patently illegal. 

Section 4 of the REA Act of 1936 pro- 
vides, among other things that: 

No loan for the construction, operation or 
enlargement of any generating plant shall 
be made unless the consent of the State au- 
thority having jurisdiction in the premises is 
first obtained. 


Obviously, as this decision demon- 
strates, “the consent of the State au- 
thority having jurisdiction” could not be 
“first obtained” as long as there was 
litigation unresolved in the courts con- 
cerning the consent of the State. Only 
on February 14, 1966, did the Supreme 
Court of Colorado—which, under the 
constitution and law of that State, has 
the last word—issue its opinion on the 
legality of the loan, and accordingly, on 
whether the State had in fact actually 
given consent. It held that the loan was 
illegal; the State of Colorado has refused 
to give its consent to this loan. As a re- 
sult, the money advanced by the admin- 
istrator has been advanced illegally. It 
has been spent illegally in violation of 
Federal law. 

This is just one example of how the 
Administrator has flaunted the will of 
Congress, whether that will be expressed 
in statute or in instructions and guid- 
ance contained in reports of committees 
of Congress. The motivation for this 
illegal act was the strength of his desire 
to be free of all restraints imposed by 
Congress or by the courts. Like the ir- 
responsible driver, he finally ran afoul 
of the law and the court caught up with 
him. 

The Administrator is now in the 
process of making the same mistake in 
releasing funds to a G. & T. co-op in 
Indiana. A $60,225,000 loan was made 
on June 18, 1961, to Hoosier Cooperative, 
Inc., to be used to build a 198,000-kilo- 
watt steamplant and more than 1,500 
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miles of transmission lines. The Ad- 
ministrator has already begun releasing 
these funds, even though the Indiana 
Supreme Court has not as yet finally 
passed on the legal issues involved. The 
Administrator certainly should not re- 
lease any more of this money until the 
Indiana courts have finally decided this 
case. He should heed the lesson of his 
Colorado experience and not make the 
same mistake twice. 

Mr. Speaker, this decision reveals the 
REA Administrator as lacking good judg- 
ment and understanding of legal proc- 
esses and knowledge of the very act he is 
in charge of administering. 

Right now, we are being treated to a 
barrage of propaganda emanating from 
Las Vegas, Nev., to the effect that the 
REA needs a substantial increase in its 
funds over and above the $220 million 
recommended by the President in the 
current budget. We have here in this 
decision of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Colorado a classic illustration of 
why this agency continually demands 
more funds; and precisely why it does 
not need them. We know now that REA 
has made an illegal loan in Colorado in- 
volving millions of dollars. Wealso know 
that REA has made other loans in recent 
weeks for generation and transmission 
purposes in Kentucky, in Indiana, and in 
my State, Illinois, that are directly con- 
trary to the directives outlined by the 
Appropriations Committees of the House 
and Senate, directly contrary to the pro- 
visions of the basic REA Act, and in con- 
flict with policy guidelines established by 
the President in the budget for fiscal 
years 1966 and 1967. Obviously, any 
agency that feels itself above the law 
and the dictates of Congress can use 
unlimited funds. 

Because of the tremendous importance 
of this case, I will insert at this point in 
the Recorp excerpts of the decision of 
the Colorado Supreme Court in the case 
of Western Colorado Power Co., against 
Public Utilities Commission. 

EXCERPTS FROM OPINION OF SUPREME COURT 

OF STATE OF COLORADO RE: THE WESTERN 

POWER Co., A COLORADO CORPORATION, AND 

PUBLIC SERVICE Co. OF COLORADO, A COLO- 

RADO CORPORATION, VERSUS THE PUBLIC UTIL- 

ITIES COMMISSION OF THE STATE OF COLO- 

RADO, HENRY E. ZARLENGO, RALPH C. HOR- 

TON, AND HOWARD S. BJELLAND, THE INDI- 

VIDUAL MEMBERS OF SAID COMMISSION, AND 

CoLoRADO-UTE ELECTRIC ASSOCIATION, INC., 

+A COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

We will refer to the parties as follows: to 
the Western Colorado Power Co. as West- 
ern,” the Public Service Co. of Colorado as 
“Public Service,” the Public Utilities Com- 
mission as the “commission,” and the Colo- 
rado-Ute Electric Association, Inc., as “Colo- 
rado-Ute.” 

On May 11, 1962, Colorado-Ute filed an 
application with the commission for a certi- 
ficate of convenience and necessity. The ob- 
ject of the application was to permit Colo- 
rado-Ute to construct near Hayden, Colo., a 
steam electric generating plant with a nom- 
inal rating of 150,000 kilowatts, together with 
associated transmission lines and related fa- 
cilities necessary to deliver power to certain 
new customers it sought to serve at whole- 
sale. On June 14, 1962, Colorado-Ute filed a 
petition for an order of the commission au- 
thorizing it to execute notes payable to the 
United States of America in an amount not 
to exceed $22,876,000 and mortgages to se- 
cure the notes in order to finance the project. 
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Public Service and Western filed protests 
in opposition to Colorado-Ute's requests and 
the matters were consolidated for hearing. 
Protests to those applications which were 
filed by Public Service and Western generally 
alleged that each was a public utility subject 
to the jurisdiction of this commission en- 
gaged, among other things, in the generation, 
transmission and distribution of electric 
power and energy at wholesale and otherwise 
throughout various areas of the State of 
Colorado; that all or a portion of the lines, 
plant, and facilities proposed to be con- 
structed by Colorado-Ute would cause phys- 
ical and uneconomical duplication of the 
lines, plants, and systems of the companies 
which had been lawfully constructed and 
dedicated to the public use; that the com- 
panies then, and for many years past, had 
maintained electric generating facilities and 
transmission lines and related facilities ade- 
quate and sufficient to meet all present and 
future needs of their customers and service 
areas, and hold themselves out as ready, will- 
ing, and able to render wholesale electric 
service to Colorado-Ute or any of its mem- 
bers; that there did not exist any need nor 
necessity for the construction of the proposed 
plant and facilities of Colorado-Ute and that 
if such construction was authorized by the 
commission it would result in substantial 
damage to the companies and their electric 
consumers. 

Subsequent to hearing, the commission en- 
tered its order authorizing the construction 
of the Hayden plant and the financing there- 
of, but denying authority to construct cer- 
tain of the facilities originally requested. 
Western and Public Service thereafter com- 
menced certiorari proceedings in the district 
court, and from the judgment therein en- 
tered, affirming the commission’s decision, 
they bring writ of error here. 

Colorado-Ute is an incorporated rural elec- 
tric cooperative association engaged in gen- 
erating and transmitting electric energy as a 
wholesaler, It proposes to sell electric energy 
to various customers, it denominates member 
as well as to the Bureau of Reclamation, a 
nonmember. It further proposes to dedicate 
its facilities to whatever use the public con- 
venience and necessity require, including the 
wheeling of power to protestants Public Serv- 
ice and Western. It is federally financed by 
the Rural Electrification Administration un- 
der the Rural Electrification Act of 1936 (VII, 
U.S.C.A. 901). Eleven of its members are dis- 
tribution members and distribute electrical 
energy directly to their users. Of the two 
other members, the Arkansas Valley G. & T. 
generates and transmits energy for its three 
distribution members, and the Salt River 
Project Agricultural Improvement and Power 
District provides both electric and water serv- 
ice in the area surrounding Phoenix, Ariz. 
Salt River is not a cooperative but is a quasi- 
governmental organization incorporated un- 
der the laws of the State of Arizona. 


* * * * * 


On this writ of error, contentions of West- 
ern and Public Service fell into three general 
categories: (1) That Colorado-Ute did not 
prove the need, demand, or necessity required 
by the law of public convenience and neces- 
sity for power to be provided by the Hayden 
plant; (2) that the financial arrangements of 
Colorado-Ute with the Rural Electrification 
Administration are illegal; and (3) that nu- 
merous errors of an evidentiary, procedural, 
and administrative nature were committed by 
the commission, all to the prejudice of West- 
ern and Public Service. 

The first category consisted of six sub- 
categories, each of which, it is said, points 
to error because the action of the commis- 
sion, and the trial court in affirming the 
commission, contravened the fundamental 
concept of public utility law relating to pub- 
lic convenience and necessity. In this re- 
spect it is asserted: (1) That the evidence 
established that proposed new customers of 
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Colorado-Ute already had an adequate power 
supply and that these customers would 
merely change their source and commence 
taking their power from Colorado-Ute; (2) 
that the construction of the plant would 
duplicate service made available by Western 
and Public Service as well as other electric 
suppliers presently rendering such service; 
(3) that the estimates of power costs sub- 
mitted by Colorado-Ute found no support in 
the evidence; (4) that the generation and 
transmission of energy at less cost, assum- 
ing the record established such fact, is not a 
factor in establishing public convenience and 
necessity where reliance upon cheaper energy 
as basis for certification would be destructive 
of the concept of regulated monopoly; (5) 
that it would not be in the public interest 
to permit the construction of the plant where 
it would put Colorado-Ute in a debt position 
of more than 100 percent; (6) that the com- 
mission erred in receiving evidence concern- 
ing alleged benefits which would accrue to 
the Colorado River Basin fund as a result of 
the construction of the plant where the re- 
ception of such evidence was based upon the 
construction of a 600,000-kilowatt plant and 
basing its decision thereon when the applica- 
tion was for a plant of only 150,000 kilo- 
watts. 
* — * * » 


The record discloses that the Colorado-Ute 
was organized in 1941 by a group of rural 
electric distribution associations on the west- 
ern slope, but remained inactive for some 
years. In 1952 Colorado-Ute was reorganized, 
and it obtained a loan from the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to construct trans- 
mission lines and a generating plant to sup- 
ply the electric requirements of its then 
members. Upon the completion of the con- 
struction of this plant, known as the Nucla 
plant, Colorado-Ute commenced serving, on 
a wholesale basis, four distribution coopera- 
tives located in the southwestern portion of 
the State. At the time of the hearing before 
the commission there was then pending an 
application by Colorado-Ute to commence 
serving a fifth member located near Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

The alleged purpose to be served by the 
construction of the Hayden plant is to sup- 
ply the electric requirements not of its 5 
members but of 13 members. This would 
have the effect of making Colorado-Ute the 
wholesale supplier of electric energy to a 
large portion of the State of Colorado, -as 
well as to a small portion of the State of 
Wyoming and the State of Utah, and a large 
supplier to the Salt River project in Ari- 
zona. Each of these eight potential new 
customers of Colorado-Ute is now receiving 
service from other sources, and the existing 
Nucla plant of Colorado-Ute is adequate to 
serve the requirements of the five earlier 
members. It is thus apparent that Colorado- 
Ute seeks to commence rendering electric 
service on an expanded basis in areas it has 
not heretofore served, to customers it has 
never before served, and to customers and 
in areas where electric service is being sup- 
plied and is available from other existing 
sources, 

Wholesale electric service to many of the 
proposed new distribution cooperative cus- 
tomers of Colorado-Ute was for many years 
supplied by other utilities in the area, and 
later by the Bureau of Reclamation, and 
all parties to this proceeding are distinctly 
in the wholesale electric business. Arkan- 
sas G. & T. is an organization similar to Col- 
orado-Ute and supplies wholesale electric 
service to three distribution cooperatives. 
Arkansas Valley obtains its power by pur- 
chase from municipal electric plants and 
from its own generating plant located near 
Canon City. This, in turn, it wholesales. 
The effect of the commission's decision is to 
substitute Colorado-Ute as the source of sup- 
ply for all of these proposed new members. 
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For instance, those receiving wholesale serv- 
ice from the Bureau of Reclamation will 
terminate such purchases; those proposed 
new customers which have generating plants 
will dispose of those plants by one means or 
another; and those new customers which 
purchased from municipalities will no longer 
doso. Arkansas G, & T. which only recently 
completed the construction of its Canon City 
generating plant, will no longer obtain any 
power from its own plant but instead will 
purchase from Colorado-Ute. 

Although there was much conflicting testi- 
mony with respect to the ability of the 
Bureau of Reclamation to continue meet- 
ing the wholesale requirements of the pro- 
posed new members of Colorado-Ute, all three 
commissioners concurred in a finding that 
Bureau power—the existing source of 
supply of many of these cooperatives—was 
adequate for the foreseeable future. In ad- 
dition the record clearly reflects that the 
Arkansas G. & T. plant is more than adequate 
to most the anticipated demands of its cus- 
tomers for a considerable period of time. 
It is also shown by the record that Public 
Service and Western have adequate generat- 
ing facilities with which to meet the de- 
mands of any wholesale requirements in 
their respective areas should existing sources 
prove insufficient. 

Under these circumstances, it is apparent 
that the generating capabilities of existing 
electric suppliers in the State of Colorado 
are more than adequate to supply increased 
electrical needs without the addition of the 
Hayden plant, which was to be constructed 
only for the purpose of providing service to 
substitute for that already being rendered. 

. . . * . 


QUESTIONS TO BE DETERMINED 


First. Does public convenience and neces- 
sity require the construction and operation 
of the Hayden plant in view of the acknowl- 
edged adequacy of existing service? 

We answer this question in the negative. 
The State of Colorado has long been dedi- 
cated to the principle of regulated monop- 
olies in the conduct of public utility opera- 
tions. This principle has been the public 
policy of this State since the year 1913 when 
the Public Utilities Act of the State of Colo- 
rado was first adopted. The concept has 
never varied in a long line of decisions of 
this court. 

* . * * * 


The statute which is determinative of the 
basic issue in this case is C.R.S. 1963, 115-5-1, 
which provides as follows: 

“115-5-1. New construction—extension.— 
(1) No public utility shall begin the con- 
struction of a new facility, plant, or system, 
or of any extension of its facility, plant, or 
system, without first having obtained from 
the commission a certificate that the present 
or future public convenience and necessity 
require or will require such construction. 
Sections 115-5-1 to 115-5-4 shall not be con- 
strued to require any corporation to se- 
cure such certificate for an extension within 
any city and county or oity or town within 
which it shall have theretofore lawfully com- 
menced operations, or for an extension into 
territory, either within or without a city and 
county or city or town, contiguous to its 
facility, or line, plant, or system, and not 
theretofore served by a public utility provid- 
ing the same commodity or service, or for 
an extension within or to territory already 
served by it, necessary in the ordinary course 
of its business.” 

The above statute makes mandatory proof 
of public convenience and necessity prior to 
the construction of any new plant or system, 
subject to certain exceptions. It is obvious 
that none of the exceptions are applicable in 
this case, and Colorado-Ute has never con- 
tended to the contrary. This statute is the 
foundation of the regulated monopoly prin- 
ciple and as this court has observed on many 
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occasions it was designed to prevent dupli- 
cation of facilities and competition between 
utilities, and to authorize new utilities in a 
field only when existing ones are found to 
be inadequate. 


* * * 5 * 


We agree with Commissioner Zarlengo 
when he points out in his dissenting opinion 
the lack of evidence of public convenience 
and necessity: 

“It appears that the applicant has founded 
its case, in the main, on the premises that 
if the Hayden plant and facilities be author- 
ized, the power and energy produced will 
find a market, all the while ignoring sub- 
stantial proof and competent evidence as to 
the availability (58) or nonavailability of 
power and energy from existing sources and 
the reasonableness of its cost to the con- 
sumers. To say the least, it has glossed over 
this phase, or, at most, tendered evidence 
which is vague, indefinite and uncertain.” 

To affirm the decision of the commission 
authorizing the construction of the Hayden 
plant where existing service was already ade- 
quate, would require a complete departure 
by this court from its previous decisions, 
The fundamental misconception of Colorado- 
Ute is its failure to recognize that, under 
regulation, existing suppliers are entitled to 
serve all desiring service, whether they be 
existing or potential customers. 

. * . * * 

In summarizing the factual situation pre- 
sented by the record, it is apparent that— 

1. Adequate electric service is already avail- 
able in the State of Colorado for the needs 
and necessities of the proposed new cus- 
tomers of Colorado-Ute; therefore 

2. The construction of the Hayden plant, 
requiring an investment of approximately 
thiry million dollars, is not necessary to sup- 
ply any present or foreseeable future elec- 
tric requirements, and Colorado ratepayers 
should not be required to support it; and 

8. Affirmance of the district court’s judg- 
ment and the decisions of the commission 
would sanction a duplication of existing 
electric facilities which are adequate to sup- 
ply the needs of the public; and 

4. The affirmance of the district court 
and commission decisions by this court 
would be inconsistent with the doctrine of 
regulated monopoly and would, as we stated 
in Public Utilities Commission v. Verl Harvey, 
supra, render regulation “wholly ineffective 
and meaningless.” 

Having discussed the Colorado law of pub- 
lic convenience and necessity as a crucial 
point upon which the decision in this case 
turns, we must inquire whether there are 
any other considerations which should, for 
reasons special to this case, absolve Colo- 
rado-Ute from the necessity of proving that 
the public convenience and necessity re- 
quires construction of the Hayden plant. If 
such considerations exist it must be ad- 
mitted at the outset that the result would 
emaculate the concept of regulated monopoly 
and the entire Colorado structure of public 
utility law. 

Second. Does Colorado Session Laws 1961, 
chapter 198, 115-1-3(2), which generally 
conferred jurisdiction over cooperatives in 
the public utilities commission, violate the 
constitution of Colorado or of the United 
States? 

This question is answered in the negative. 
At the commencement of its consideration of 
this case, the court requested and received 
an additional oral argument from counsel, 
upon questions concerning the constitution- 
ality of the 1961 amendments (particularly 
session laws of Colorado 1961, ch. 198, 115- 
1-3(2)) to the public utilitiy law, and the 
consequent investiture of the public utilities 
commission with jurisdiction of cooperatives. 

* . . * . 


The 1961 amendments to the public utili- 
ties law of the State of Colorado are valid, 
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enforcible, and constitutional, C.R.S. 1963, 
115-1-3(2) provides: 

“Every cooperative electric association, or 
nonprofit electric corporation or association, 
and every other supplier of electrical energy, 
whether supplying electric energy for the use 
of the public or for the use of its own mem- 
bers, is hereby declared to be affected with 
a public interest and to be a public utility 
and to be subject to the jurisdiction, control, 
and regulation of the commission and to the 
provisions of articles 1 to 7 of this chapter.” 

This statute is couched in clear and cogent 
terms. It makes no exceptions. “Every co- 
operative electric association” is a public 
utility, as well as all other electric suppliers. 

No issue has been raised in this case that 
Colorado-Ute is not a “cooperative electric 
association.” By the terms of the statute, 
therefore, it is subject to the jurisdiction, 
control, and regulation of the public utilities 
commission, and we so hold. 

Colorado-Ute in its application before the 
public utilities commission readily admits 
that it is a public utility. The application 
contains the following: 

“Applicant is a corporation organized and 
existing under and by virtue of the laws 
of the State of Colorado subject to the juris- 
diction of this commission under the pro- 
visions of H.R. No. 245 passed by the Colo- 
rado Legislature and signed by the Governor 
on April 23, 1961. 

“The public convenience and necessity re- 
quires the construction of said generating 
plant, transmission lines, and related fa- 
cilities, and the interconnections herein 
described.” 

These allegations are consistent only with 
the concept that Colorado-Ute is a public 
utility, and are inconsistent with any idea 
that it is concerned only with the needs and 
requirements of its cooperative members. 

Western and Public Service admit that 
Colorado-Ute is a public utility. The legis- 
lature has declared in no uncertain terms 
that it is a public utility. It furnishes elec- 
trical energy which is used by countless con- 
sumers in a very large segment of this State. 
The widespread interest of the public is 
clearly shown, and this court should not de- 
clare the legislative act to be void, especially 
when the parties themselves admit that it is 
valid and enforceable. 

There is an abundance of authority to sup- 
port the classification of a wholesaler of 
energy to distributors as a public utility, 
(North Carolina Public Service Co. et al. v. 
Southern Power Co., 282 Fed. 837; Boone 
County Rural Electric Membership Corpora- 
tion et al. v. Public Service Company of 
Indiana, et al., 239 Ind. 525, 159 N.E, 2d 121; 
Orndoff v. Public Utilities Commission, 135 
Ohio State 438, 21 N.E. 2d 334; Industrial Gas 
Company v. Public Utilities Commission of 
Ohio, 135 Ohio St. 408, 21 N.E. 2d 166; Wis- 
consin Traction Company v. Green Bay & 
Miss. Canal Co., 188 Wis. 54, 205 N.W. 551.) 

The cooperative form of organization obvi- 
ously has nothing to do with the question of 
what constitutes the public convenience and 
necessity, or with the obligation of any 
utility to prove public convenience and ne- 
cessity in accordance with the theory of regu- 
lated monopoly as expressed by the statutes 
of the State of Colorado and the decisions 
of this court. These statutes were enacted 
for the benefit of the public as a whole, and 
result in the granting of regulated status to 
a supplier of a commodity essential to the 
public interest. Under regulation, an elec- 
tric consumer need not be a member of a 
cooperative to secure its service. Likewise a 
consumer located in an area exclusively 
served by such cooperative must take its 
service if indeed. service is to be received at 
all. The form of organization delivering 
service makes no difference whatever to these 
consumers and the legislature recognizes 
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reality when it specifically places the coopera- 
tives under the regulatory arm of the State. 


Third. Does the fact that Colorado-Ute, a 
cooperative, has but 13 members who are 
also cooperatives, warrant treatment of a 
different kind than that which would be 
applicable to any other kind of membership? 

This question is answered in the negative. 
We find no merit to the argument that as a 
cooperative whose members are other cooper- 
atives, Colorado-Ute is merely an extension 
or adjunct of these member cooperatives so 
that its act is the act of its members, and 
for that reason Colorado-Ute is not subject 
to regulation. 

We observe first that Colorado-Ute is in 
all respects a separate legal entity; it has 
its own distinct corporate organization, in- 
cluding directors and officers; and it deals 
with its customers, whether cooperatives or 
not, by means of long-term power supply 
contracts. It is obvious that the decision to 
construct the Hayden plant was the deci- 
sion of Colorado-Ute itself rather than its 
members as of the time the decision was 
made to build the Hayden plant. At that 
time it had no more than five members. 
Many of its new members did not become 
members or agree to power purchase con- 
tracts until shortly before the commission 
hearing commenced, which was long after 
the decision to construct the plant was made. 
It is, therefore, apparent that Colorado-Ute, 
instead of being the alter ego of its mem- 
bers, is the complete master of its own 
destiny. Thus the concept of it as a mere 
extension or adjunct of the distribution 
cooperative members has no legal or factual 
basis and is a forced and artificial one. But 
even if we accepted the artificial idea of 
the nature of Colorado-Ute as an alter ego, 
so to speak, of its members, no different 
application of the legal principles here in- 
volved would result. There is no contention 
in this case that those customers of Colorado- 
Ute that are themselves cooperatives are not 
public utilities and are not subject to the 
jurisdiction of the public utilities commis- 
sion. 

Any such cooperative, which had not 
theretofore generated its own electricity, 
would be required to secure Commission ap- 
proval if it proposed to construct such a 
plant (C.R.S. 1963, 115-5-1), and, of course, 
if it came before the Commission with such 
purpose it, like any other utility, would be 
required to prove that the public conven- 
ience and necessity demanded such construc- 
tion because it would then be engaging in a 
wholly new and distinct type of utility serv- 
ice (generation) theretofore supplied by a 
public utility providing the same commodity 
or service. 

. * * . * 


It is thus clearly apparent that the busi- 
ness of Colorado-Ute is affected with a spe- 
cial interest far beyond that of its 11 dis- 
tributive cooperatives and therefore is not 
immune from regulation. 

Fourth. Does that fact that the Hayden 
Plant has already been completed require 
an affirmance of the judgment of the trial 
court? 

The answer is “No.” The court is aware 
that the Hayden plant is now constructed. 
This fact, however, cannot subvert the legal 
principles upon which our decision is based 
nor be allowed to defeat the doctrine of 
regulated monopoly to which Colorado sub- 
scribes. It is clear that both Colorado-Ute 
and the REA, its financing associate (who 
was not before the commission) recognized 
that construction of the Hayden plant dur- 
ing litigation was attended with substan- 
tial risk, and they engaged in such activity 
with full knowledge of the possible conse- 
quences, 

For good reason, no contention is made 
that the construction precludes decisions 
by this court. It is the law that when the 
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interest of the public is concerned it is not 
only the right but the duty of an appellate 
court to determine the issues, regardless of 
interim construction. 

. . * „ . 


Colorado-Ute solemnly assured the com- 
mission and district court that in the event 
of the reversal of the commission order, 
Colorado-Ute and its Colorado consumers 
would escape scatheless from adverse eco- 
nomic consequences because Salt River of 
Arizona would then assume the obligation 
for the Hayden plant. The record discloses 
that counsel for Colorado-Ute wrote the com- 
mission under date of March 21, 1968, spe- 
cifically stating that Salt River had agreed to 
take the Hayden plant off the hands of Colo- 
rado-Ute at no loss to Ute in the event that 
some court subsequently ruled that the cer- 
tificate should not be issued. 


* „ * * * 


When litigation in accordance with the 
statutes and procedures of the State in ques- 
tion is in progress, it needs no citation of 
authority to establish that consent of the 
State authority to the construction has not 
been obtained, nor could any reasonable per- 
son believe that security for the proposed 
loan is adequate and that the loan will be 
repaid in due course when the very right to 
construct the plant is still in litigation. 

. 


The judgment of the trial court is reversed 
and the cause remanded with directions that 
it vacate its Judgment and thereafter direct 
the commission to vacate and set aside its 
decision No. 60156. 

Mr. Justice Sutton concurs in the result. 

Mr. Justice Frantz dissents. 


OPTICAL ILLUSION OF GUNS AND 
BUTTER 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Kress). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Minnesota 
(Mr. Quire] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, the so-called 
Great Society has done it again. Once 
again, it is attempting to create an 
optical illusion of both guns and butter 
by seeking to transfer funds from time- 
tested and successful programs to its 
own. controversial and politically moti- 
vated Great Society schemes. 

I have heard many people say that the 
‘administration knows Congress will re- 
instate many of the programs cut in the 
budget, thus taking upon itself the 
responsibility for exceeding the record 
$112.8 billion budget figure. 

I believe that, while this may be good 
politics, it is terrible statesmanship, 
especially when the so-called Great 
Society callously runs the risk of literally 
destroying as basic and successful a pro- 
gram as the Land Grant Act of 1862. 

Mr. Speaker, the so-called Great So- 
ciety budget for 1967 calls for a cut of 
nearly $12 million of instructional funds 
for the 68 land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities, This is a cut of 80 percent, 
leaving only $2.5 million to be divided 
equally among the 50 States and Puerto 
Rico—about $50,000 to a State. In 17 
States, the $50,000 must be subdivided 
between two institutions. 

The budget also calls for a cut of $8.5 
million in agricultural research funds, 
within the experiment stations con- 
ducted by the land-grant institutions. 
This is at a time when the President 
sends Congress a special message on the 
seriousness of the world food crisis. 
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The budget, in addition, calls for the 
transfer of $9.6 million from the coopera- 
tive extension program, also admin- 
istered by the land-grant institutions, to 
Federal allocation for use in the rural 
antipoverty program. Yet, for decades, 
the cooperative extension service has had 
experience fighting poverty and if given 
the challenge would make great head- 
way again as evidence has come to me 
recently. 

No program in history has been more 
successful in fighting rural poverty than 
the cooperative extension program. For 
decades, county extension agents have 
raised the standards of rural America. 

Mr. Speaker, I am shocked, amazed, 
astounded, and dismayed by these pro- 
posed budget cuts. Is this a Great So- 
ciety or an ungrateful administration? 

I am grateful and proud that in 1862 
Senator J. S. Morrill, of Vermont, a Re- 
publican, sponsored the Land Grant 
College Act. 

I am grateful and proud that a Re- 
publican Congress passed it into law. 

Iam grateful and proud that Abraham 
Lincoln, a Republican President, signed 
it into law. 

I know from personal experience that 
the so-called Great Society has no ear 
for constructive Republican proposals, 
but it would seem to me that it might 
have some small bit of admiration for 
this Republican program which has 
worked so well for the past 104 years. 

For a century, educators, Congress- 
men, and the public at large have hailed 
the Land Grant Act as the keystone of 
Federal participation in higher educa- 
tion. In 1951—under the Truman ad- 
ministration—the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion bulletin summarized the feeling of 
many decades in these words: 

The whole realm of higher education in 
this country and to a lesser degree even in 
some other countries, has been profoundly 
influenced by the developments of the land- 
grant colleges and universities in populariz- 
ing higher education. They have demon- 
strated the partnership of the Federal and 
State Governments in the maintenance of a 
system of higher education which is designed 
to fulfill Federal, State, and local needs. 
They have spread widely the concept that 
higher education is something in which all 
people have a stake. They have, therefore, 
a place of deep affection in the hearts of the 
people. They are growing in strength and 
influence with each passing year. 


Mr. Speaker, in 1967 is an ungrateful 
administration to move so far toward 
destruction of the Land Grant Act? 

There are no other Federal programs 
to replace the instructional funds. State 
legislatures are virtually the only source 
of replacement revenue. Not only are 
they already overburdened in many 
cases, but most of them are not meeting 
this year. 

College administrators must make 
their instructional arrangements for 
next fall within 2 or 3 months. 

Where are they to get the money? 

Mr. Speaker, 16 of the land-grant in- 
stitutions are predominantly attended by 
Negroes and all of the 68 are fully inte- 
grated. Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College of Mississippi is a pre- 
dominantly Negro institution. It de- 
pends on the land-grant funds for 25 
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percent of its entire instructional budget. 
Fort Valley State College of Georgia is 
a predominantly Negro college. It de- 
pends on these funds for 14 percent of 
its instructional budget and South Caro- 
lina State College is dependent to the 
extent of 13 percent. Where are they 
and the other 13 predominantly Negro 
institutions to find the money? 

In fact, where are any of the 68 land- 
grant institutions to find the needed 
money if this budget cut is allowed? 

In 1960, Congress took into account 
inflation and rising enrollments and 
unanimously increased the instructional 
funds of the land-grant colleges and uni- 
versities from $5 million annually to 
$14.5 million. Now the Johnson admin- 
istration wants them cut from $14.5 mil- 
lion to $2.5 million. Yet between 1960 
and 1965 enrollments in these institu- 
tions increased 67 percent—from 639,489 
to 1,027,498. The figure will be even 
higher next fall, for total college en- 
rollment has been increasing at rates 
between 7 and 15 percent since World 
War II, with no end in sight. The land- 
grant college enrollments have grown 
more rapidly than any other type of 
college except junior colleges. 

The proposed cut in both instructional 
and research funds of more than $20 
million represents more than 2,000 fac- 
ulty members and if put in terms of en- 
dowment represents a capital of $400 
million. 

Where are the 68 land-grant institu- 
tions to get the money? 

Mr. Speaker, let us carefully examine 
the following chart, which shows how 
much would be lost to each of the land- 
grant institutions: 

Funds for instruction and facilities (Morrill- 
Nelson, and Bankhead-Jones funds) 
LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS 
All land-grant institu- 

ti 


ORIG isang a ne $14, 500, 000 
Alabama: 
Alabama Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College 95,170 
Auburn University 182, 477 
Alaska: University of Alaska 205, 376 
Arizona: University of Arizona. 230, 951 
Arkansas: 
Agricultural, Mechanical, and 
Normal College 66, 125 
University of Arkansas 176, 333 
California: University of Cali- 
Wa 2 578, 580 
Colorado: Colorado State Uni- 
T 241, 689 
Connecticut: University of Con- 
. 260, 260 
Delaware: 
Delaware State College 42, 122 
University of Delaware 168, 486 
Florida: 
Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical University 103, 307 
University of Florida 214, 386 
Georgia: 
Fort Valley State College 83, 507 
University of Georgia 210, 216 
Hawaii: University of Hawaii... 215, 040 
Idaho: University of Idaho 215, 858 
Illinois: University of Illinois.. 439,618 
Indiana: Purdue Untversity 310, 822 
Iowa: Iowa State University of 
Science and Technology 265, 544 
Kansas: Kansas State Univer- 
sity of Agricultural and Ap- 
plied Science 251, 783 
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Funds for instruction and facilities (Morrill- 
Nelson, and Bankhead-Jones funds) —Con. 


LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS—continued 


Kentucky: 
Kentucky State College 
University of Kentucky 

Louisiana: 
Louisiana’ State University 
and Agricultural and Me- 


$39, 471 
232, 743 


chanical College 188, 920 
Southern University and Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical 
Geng ——˙w— 88, 496 
Maine: University of Maine 223, 038 
Maryland: 


Maryland State College, Divi- 
sion of the University of 


Marylana. g.. aa 32, 844 

University of Maryland 240, 856 
Massachusetts: 

Massachusetts Institute of 

Technology 16, 667 

University of Massachusetts 305, 709 
Michigan: Michigan State Uni- 

n 385, 949 
Minnesota: University of Min- 

TTT 281, 144 
Mississippi: 

Alcorn Agricultural and Me- 

chanical College 127, 519 

Mississippi State University.. 124, 253 
Missouri: 

Lincoln University 18, 917 

University of Missouri 283, 760 
Montana: Montana State Col- 

CTT 216, 038 
Nebraska: University of Ne- 

o otk A ern == 233, 546 
Nevada: University of Nevada.. 206, 781 
New Hampshire: University of 

New Hampshire 214, 426 
New Jersey: Rutgers, the State 

Uhiversity=— 25". -2--- oe 344, 201 
New Mexico: New Mexico State 

A peas nn 222, 605 
New York: Cornell University.. 598, 897 
North. Carolina: 

Agricultural and Technical 

College of North Carolina 101, 737 

State College of Agriculture 

and Engineering, University 
of North Carolina 206, 557 
North Dakota: North Dakota 

State University 215, 032 
Ohio: Ohio State University____ 430, 710 
Oklahoma: 

Langston University 25, 534 

Oklahoma State University of 

Agriculture and Applied 
Ac 229, 807 
Oregon: Oregon State Univer- 

o RT ETAT at 2 Ee a 242, 040 
Pennsylvania: Pennsylvania 

State University 469, 049 
Puerto Rico: University of 

Puerto Bie. <.-..).i5-5<-~ 255, 846 
Rhode Island: University of 

Rhode Island 220, 429 
South Carolina: 

Clemson Agricultural College. 128, 316 

South Carolina State College. 128, 316 
South Dakota: South Dakota 

State College of Agriculture 

and Mechanic Arts 216, 175 
Tennessee: 

Tennessee Agricultural and 

Industrial State University. 51, 599 

University of Tennessee 233, 187 
Texas: 

Prairie View Agricultural and 

Mechanical College 106, 924 

Texas Agricultural and Me- 

chanical University: 320, 774 
Utah: Utah State University of 

Agriculture and Applied 

PTT 221, 169 
Vermont: University of Ver- 

mont and State Agricultural 

TTT 209, 267 
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Funds for instruction and facilities (Morrill- 
Nelson, and Bankhead-Jones funds)—Con. 


LAND-GRANT INSTITUTIONS—continued 


Virginia: 
Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
Date See O eae $196, 193 
Virginia State College 98, 097 
Washington: Washington State 
University. 267, 818 
West Virginia: West Virginia 
University 244, 220 
Wisconsin: University of Wis- 
AAA 293, 929 
Wyoming: University of Wyo- 
rr 207, 845 


Mr. Speaker, equally serious to my 
mind is the proposed cut of some 88.5 
million in agricultural research funds. 
I have said many times that we need to 
export our technology as well as our sur- 
pluses, so that the rest of the world can 
better learn to feed itself and help to 
meet the increasing food crisis. 

How important is that crisis? On Jan- 
uary 18, 1966, speaking before the U.N. 
World Food Program Conference, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Freeman said: 

The problem is staggering. Unquestion- 
ably, there is a serious race between popula- 
tion and the food supply * *. It will take 
an unprecedented effort to break the chain 
of hunger and despair in the developing na- 
tions of the world. No single nation and no 
single technique is powerful enough to solve 
a problem so vast in scope and complex in 
nature, It will take the combined resources 
of many nations and a broad application of 
the entire spectrum of agricultural knowl- 
edge in undeveloped nations to conquer such 
an adversary. 


Mr. Speaker, the President of the 
United States, on February 10, 1966, sent 
to the Congress a special message in 
which he said: 


One new element in today’s world is the 
threat of mass hunger and starvation. Popu- 
lations are exploding under the impact of 
sharp cuts in the death rate. Successful 
public health measures have saved millions 
of lives. But these lives are now threatened 
by hunger because food production has not 
kept pace. 


Mr. Speaker, an editorial entitled The 
War on Hunger,” in the October 1965 
edition of the Farm Journal says: 

What can be done to step up crop yields? 
Not much can happen without such basics 
as stable government, education, and a sys- 
tem of incentives that lets a man keep 
enough of what he earns. 

Farmers anywhere need good seed, ferti- 
lizer, pesticides, machinery, experiment sta- 
tions, extension service, good farm magazines 
and farm radio, good roads, farm credit and 
a system of markets that lets them sell some- 
thing, rather than just feed themselves. 

We've done quite a bit about some of these, 
but this is the area where we need to step 
up our efforts sharply. Sending food is a 
necessary aid. Helping build agriculture on 
the spot is the only real solution. 


Mr. Speaker, who has engineered the 
vast portion of American progress in ag- 
riculture which has led to our vast sur- 
plus productive capacity from the stand- 
point of domestic need? It has been the 
research facilities of the land-grant 
colleges. 

Who has made the findings of the 
land-grant researchers generally known 
to farmers as a group? The land-grant 
cooperative extension program. 
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Does the Johnson administration 
really believe that it holds the truth, the 
whole truth and nothing but the truth in 
the field of agricultural technology? 
Does it feel that no further knowledge is 
needed? 

Coupled with slashes in the budget for 
the Agriculture Department’s own re- 
search funds, the actual reduction in fed- 
erally supported research in this area 
amounts to more than 20 percent, since 
research costs increase at the rate of 5 or 
6 percent a year. This comes at the same 
time that the Secretary of Agriculture 
joins the President of the United States 
in pointing out the world food crisis. 
This is indeed, an optical illusion. 

The Johnson administration likewise 
proposes to shift away from the coopera- 
tive extension service, which pioneered 
the fight against rural poverty, $10 mil- 
lion, and to use it in—you guessed it—a 
rural war on poverty. This is, indeed, 
an optical illusion. 

Mr. Speaker, the following chart shows 
the loss to individual agricultural experi- 
ment stations under the proposed cut, 
excluding regional research funds: 
Effect of reduction on Hatch formula funds 


—117, 313 
— 59, 662 
—84, 252 
— 72, 620 

— 185, 031 

—176, 166 

— 171, 854 

— 174, 967 
—63, 165 


— 45, 710 


—6, 120, 000 


Mr. Speaker, why are these cuts asked? 
I quote from a February 4 statement by 


Subtotal__-________-___ 
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the National Association of State Uni- 
versities and Land-Grant Colleges: 


Relationships between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the land-grant institutions, in 
which for more than a century desirable na- 
tional objectives have been accomplished 
with a maximum of institutional independ- 
ence and decisionmaking, have long been 
hailed as a model of Federal-State relation- 
ships in education. An across-the-board 
modification of these institutional related 
programs, at a time when Federal support of 
higher education is being increased in fed- 
erally selected categories, may be viewed as 
raising fundamental philosophic issues. We 
were of the opinion that these were not fully 
understood or considered under the unusual 
conditions which surrounded preparation of 
the 1967 budget. 


TRIBUTES TO WARREN ABNER 
SEAVEY AND EDMUND M. MOR- 
GAN 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HUNGATE] is 
recognized for 60 minutes. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, it is my 
purpose at this time to pay tribute to 
two giants of the law who have recently 
passed away. 

At this time, when we are all con- 
cerned with the establishment of world 
peace and the movement to establish 
world peace through world law, I think 
the contributions of such men deserve 
our consideration, and their memory de- 
serves our attention. 

These men were Warren A. Seavey, a 
professor who taught at Harvard Law 
School, among other places, and was 


most noted for his contribution in the 
field of torts and agency, and also Ed- , 


mund M. Morgan, who taught the law 
of evidence there and was also a law pro- 
fessor at Texas and other schools 
throughout the country. 

Professor Seavey was a gentleman who 
employed the Socratic form of teaching 
in its highest form. He taught solely 
by questions, and thereby sought to teach 
young men and would-be lawyers to 
think—the most important job, after all, 
that any citizen can have. Professor 
Seavey instilled the idea that if we 
are ever, in our lives or in our world, to 
obtain the right answers to our prob- 
lems, we must learn first to ask the right 
questions. 

In the beginning, as he would greet 
a new class of students, none of whom 
were acquainted with the mysteries of 
the law, he would tell them absolutely 
nothing but ask questions for hour on 
hour. Frequently it was stated that while 
he was a man who caused you the most 
discomfort while you were in the law 
school, his memory was one that you 
would treasure more highly than any 
other as the years went by. I know, in 
my own case, I found that statement to 
be eminently correct. 

During the period of World War II, 
Professor Seavey served as acting dean 
of the Harvard Law School, and during 
that time he wrote law students and 
young lawyers all around the world. 
Anyone who wrote to Professor Seavey 
was certain to get a response from him. 
Toward the end of the war the letters 
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came from all parts of the world, and 
Professor Seavey was designated an ad- 
viser to the veterans. 

To illustrate the manner in which he 
wrote, I quote from a sample of his writ- 
ing furnished by Dean Griswold, of Har- 
vard. When he received a letter from 
a veteran, he would answer: 


I am glad you want to come to law school. 
You are just the sort of man we want. When 
you are released from the service, come to 
Cambridge and we will be glad to take you 
in no matter when you come, 


These letters were kept by the men 
to whom they were sent, and they turned 
up after the war when, indeed, there 
were thousands and thousands of men 
seeking admission to law schools all 
around the country, and the problem of 
being admitted was most difficult. They 
were treated by the law school at Cam- 
bridge as estoppels by the admission 
committee, and many men owe their 
legal education to this kind and tender 
spot that Professor Seavey had for those 
who served their country in World War 
II. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point in the REC- 
orp I desire to have printed a statement 
prepared by Dean Erwin Griswold of the 
Harvard Law School: 

WARREN ABNER SEAVEY, 1880-1966 
(Statement of Erwin N. Griswold) 


A mighty oak has fallen, but his strength 
will long contribute to this community and 
to the law. We are met this afternoon of 
an old fashioned New England winter day 
to pay our respect and tribute to Warren 
Seavey who was a son of New England and 
shared its many virtues. This is not a time 
of sadness, for Warren Seavey lived a full 
and productive life. It is, rather, a time 
of recognition, a time for us to recall one 
more great career of the sort whose inter- 
twinings here have given to this university 
its life, its color, and much of its significance. 

Warren Seavey was born in Charlestown, 
only a few miles from here, in 1880. He 
came to Harvard College, receiving the A.B. 
degree in 1902, and then to the law school 
where he received the LL.B. degree in 1904, 
with an A average which would today mean 
a Magna cum laude. He then practiced law 
for 2 years in Boston. But he was at heart 
a teacher, and in 1906 he started his work 
as a teacher which lasted for more than 50 

. His first assignment was in China, 
at the Imperial Pei Yang University, where 
he established and operated a law school. 
It was also rumored that he was quite in- 
fiuential with the Old Empress in the closing 
days of the dynasty. He was decorated with 
the Order of the Double Dragon, and he 
kept mementos of his China days in his 
Office all through his active life. 

In 1911, Seavey returned to Cambridge 
for 1 year as a lecturer on law. He then 
became a professor at Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity, where he stayed for 2 years, then at 
Tulane University Law School, where he 
stayed for 2 more years, from 1914 to 1916, 
and then at Indiana University Law School 
where he was a member of the faculty from 
1916 to 1920. But his work at Indiana was 
interrupted by the First World War. He 
was commissioned a captain in the infantry 
in August 1917, and was assigned to active 
duty in France. After the close of the war 
in 1918, he became director of the college 
of law of the AEF University which was 
established near Dijon in France. He took 
on this assignment with enthusiasm and 
energy, and soon had a large and flourishing 
law school in full operation under great 
difficulties. He used to tell with relish 
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how he commandeered mimeograph ma- 
chines and other items in order to put to- 
gether case books for use in his school. He 
was usually just one jump ahead of a court 
martial, but he claimed, I think rightly, that 
he was dean of the largest law school then 
teaching American law. Many members of 
the Army of the United States must have 
got their legal start as a result of his de- 
voted work. But, as I have said, he was at 
heart a teacher. He loved every minute of it. 

In 1920, Seavey became the dean of the 
College of Law at the University of Nebraska. 
That was a time and place when a dean had 
to be a man, and Seavey showed on various 
occasions that he was capable of filling the 
post. After 6 years there, he started his 
move east. In 1926, he went to the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Law School as a pro- 
fessor of law. In 1927, he came back to 
Harvard, where he remained a member of 
the faculty of the law school until his re- 
tirement in 1955. For the last 17 years of 
his tenure, he was Bussey professor of law. 

As a teacher Seavey was the acknowledged 
master of the Socratic method. He ques- 
tioned, questioned, questioned; and he dis- 
sected the students’ ideas, and occasionally 
the students themselves. Though always 
vigorous in the classroom, he was on the 
whole a kindly teacher. He liked the stu- 
dents, and he loved to teach. While some 
faculty members mutter about a teaching 
load of 6 hours a week, Seavey used to ask 
the dean to assign him 8 or 9 hours. Natu- 
rally there was no opposition to this since 
he handled the classes so well, and he so 
greatly enjoyed his teaching. 

Seavey’s principal fields were agency and 
torts, and he made substantial and lasting 
contributions to both areas, as well as to 
the fields of judgments and restitution. He 
wrote books and articles in agency and torts, 
and he played an important part in the writ- 
ing of the American Law Institute’s restate- 
ments of agency and of torts, and was pri- 
marily responsible for the restatements of 
judgments and of restitution. 


Seavey was not a smooth or polished man. 


But he was not really gruff, either. He had 
& measure of reserve; but with that was great 
loyalty to men and institutions, and devo- 
tion to his profession and his students. On 
many occasions he helped students with 
loans, always in a quiet and kindly way. Per- 
haps I may be pardoned a personal refer- 
ence when I say that when I bought my 
house in Belmont in 1936 I extended myself 
to the limit through borrowing at the bank. 
Just weeks after the mortgage was signed, 
the lot next door became available. I wanted 
to have that lot, and it has proved to be a 
very attractive and useful addition to the 
house. But I had no money at all. So I 
went to Warren Seavey, told him my tale, 
and he immediately reached for his check- 
book and advanced the money to me. This 
was typical of his interest in his associates 
and his generous spirit. 

Seavey was not a warmonger, but he saw 
sooner than some the way events were devel- 
oping for the United States in 1939-41. 
About 1940, he was the principal mover in 
organizing what was called American De- 
fense—Harvard Group. Many of the par- 
ticipants were members of the law school 
faculty. The group held regular meetings, 
and many members made speeches, wrote 
pamphlets, letters to the newspapers, and so 
on. Seavey was at the heart of the organiza- 
tion, which played an active role in opposing 
America First and other isolationist groups 
of the time. 

Then war came, late in 1941. I well re- 
member a meeting of students held in the 
courtroom shortly after Pearl Harbor. War- 
ren Seavey was one of the speakers. I well 
remember the occasion. He was calm. He 
was in no sense exhilarated by the thought of 
war, but he did tell the students that this 
was a job that had to be done, that most of 
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them would find it a stimulating and valua- 
ble experience. He told them, too, that of 
course there was some risk, but that most of 
them would come back—as they had in 1919, 
and as they did in 1945. It was a very bal- 
anced, sober, and extremely useful presenta- 
tion, and I know it was so received by many 
of the young men then facing the unknown 
which he himself had faced in 1917-18. 

While the war was on, Seavey wrote to 
many law students and young lawyers all 
over the world. Anyone who wrote to him 
was sure to get a response, a thoughtful, 
helpful, fatherly answer to the questions 
which he raised. Toward the end of the war, 
many of these letters came from people in 
Tarawa or in Okinawa or in Germany asking 
about admission to the law school, for 
Seavey was designated as adviser to veterans. 
I am sure that the letters he sent were a 
great comfort to the recipients, for he had a 
way of writing: “I am glad that you want to 
come to law school. You are just the sort of 
man we want. When you are released from 
service, come to Cambridge and we will be 
glad to take you in, no matter when you 
come.” Many of these letters turned up, 
carefully treasured by the men to whom they 
were sent. Of course we took them in. They 
were called estoppels by the admissions com- 
mittee. It would be hard to tell now how 
many men owed their legal education to the 
kind and tender spot which Warren Seavey 
had in his heart for the men who risked 
themselves in the service of our country in 
the great war of 1941—45. 

In the immediate postwar period, Seavey 
was a stalwart of the faculty. In 1947, he 
was chosen by his fellow law teachers to be 
president of the Association of American Law 
Schools. He stayed on as a teacher here un- 
til he was 75, retiring in 1955. But he then 
continued to teach—at Boston College Law 
School, at New York University, at Hastings 
College of the Law, at the University of Texas, 
at Vanderbilt University, at Washington 


. University in St. Louis, and for several years 


at the Wake Forest College of Law. Here he 
continued his great contributions as a gifted 
teacher. 

I would not say that Warren Seavey did 
not grow old gracefully. But he did not 
grow old easily. He was an activist at heart, 
and he resented the physical impairments 
which came to him in his later years. But 
he never gave in. He never surrendered. He 
was working right up to the day of his death, 
though he had been in much pain for many 
years. 

In 1914, he married Stella, his devoted wife 
for more than 50 years, to whom he was de- 
voted, in sickness and in health. They had 
three children, of whom two survive. They 
also had many satisfactions, the result of 
great accomplishments. 

Some people have the quality of being great 
sources of strength for other people. War- 
ren Seavey was such a person. It is fitting 
that we should pay him tribute. And all of 
us who knew him, and were influenced by 
him, owe him our deep and heartfelt thanks, 

JANUARY 24, 1966. 


Professor Morgan was a giant in the 
field of evidence. He was a perfect 
gentleman at all times in his considera- 
tion of his students outside the classroom 
as wellasin. Although he treated them 
with a kind and courteous manner, he 
had no soft spot toward any particular 
students and he had no soft spot as to 
anyone who was misinformed as to the 
state and existence of the law. 

It seems to me the field in which he 
labored and contributed much toward 
the establishment of a model code of 
evidence is one of great importance to- 
day, because the terms “due process of 
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law” and the “fair hearing” are not to 
have their greatest meaning unless we 
understand the rules of evidence, the 
rights of confrontation, the rights of 
cross-examination, and are able to pro- 
tect and expand the rights of citizens 
which fully exist only as they are fully 
exercised. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
HaTHAWAY] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HATHAWAY. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my years at Harvard Law School it 
was my pleasure to get to know Pro- 
fessor Seavey both in the classroom and 
to a limited extent socially. 

In the classroom my first reaction to 
this master of the Socratic method of 
teaching was not a favorable one, as I 
suppose was the reaction of most first- 
year students to such a seemingly dia- 
bolical method of instruction. But, I 
came to appreciate after several months 
of listening to Seavey’s famous “Be- 
cause?” and after getting used to the fact 
that he was not going to give us any pat 
answers, that learning, especially in the 
field of law, was not to be adequately 
gained by reading treatises or textbooks 
but by being forced to go through the 
same or similar mental process which 
plagued those who were responsible for 
generating the underlying concepts of 
the law. Seavey’s teaching method, 
which was not his alone, but I give him 
credit for it because he was the master 
of it, served also to make us realize that 
the law was an ever-changing process 
designed to meet the exigencies of the 
day and not a mathematical formula 
that could be applied forever. 

I learned from him socially, the social 
occasions being too infrequent visits to 
his office both when I was a student and 
afterward and from an occasional in- 
formal talk at a social gathering, that a 
lawyer had more than just an obligation 
to meet his material needs. He instilled 
in me as I am sure he did in others a 
greater feeling of obligation to make the 
world a better place to inhabit. In fact 
the late professor made it crystal clear 
that it was a lawyer’s highest calling to 
enter the political arena and thereby 
help fulfill his obligation to mankind by 
attempting to innovate and improve the 
rules men live by. 

Mr. HUNGATE. Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. HATHAWAY] 
wished me to add that he had not had 
the privilege of personally studying 
under Professor Morgan but had enjoyed 
the benefits of his works and wanted me 
to explain his great respect for Professor 
Morgan as a teacher. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Hawaii [Mr. 
Matsunaca] may extend his remarks at 
this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 
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EULOGY TO THE LATE PROFESSOR WARREN A. 
SEAVEY OF THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to join the gentleman from Missouri 
Mr. HuncaTe] to pay tribute to the 
memory of a great scholar and educator, 
the late Prof. Warren A. Seavey, of the 
Harvard Law School, who recently 
passed away. 

It was my privilege, as a Harvard law 
student, to study under this great man of 
the law and thereby come in contact 
with his vast store of knowledge, his re- 
markable perceptivity, and his overall 
humanity. 

Professor Seavey was himself a Har- 
vard man, obtaining his law degree in 
1904, and entering the practice of law 
in his native Boston that same year. 
From 1906 through 1911 he served in the 
capacity of professor and acting head of 
the law school at the Imperial Pei-Yeng 
University in China, where he was 
awarded the Order of the Double Dragon, 
by the imperial government. Return- 
ing stateside in 1912 Professor Seavey 
lectured on law at Harvard, and served 
as a professor at the Universities of 
Oklahoma, Tulane, and Indiana, before 
obtaining a captain’s commission in the 
AEF in 1919. As director of the law 
school at the American Expeditionary 
Forces University, at Beaune, France, in 
1919, he was decorated with the Palmes 
Academiques, by the French Govern- 
ment. Back in the United States again, 
in 1920, Professor Seavey was named 
dean of the law college at the University 
of Nebraska, where he stayed through 
1926. After that, a year at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania was followed by ap- 
pointment to the staff at Harvard Law 
School where Professor Seavey remained 
until his retirement in 1955. 

Although he was professor emeritus 
of the Harvard Law School, Professor 
Seavey continued his distinguished career 
as an active legal scholar and teacher at 
the Washington Square College of Law 
in New York City for several years prior 
to his death. 

Professor Seavey was general editor 
of the American Case Book series. He 
personally edited famous casebooks in 
his special fields of torts, agency, and 
restitution. His vast erudition in the 
law made possible his brilliant editorship 
of the “Restatements of Torts and Agen- 
cy” for the American Law Institute. 

It was, indeed, a pleasure and an hon- 
or to study under this great lawyer and 
educator, whose memory shall linger so 
long as law prevails. 

EULOGY TO THE LATE EDMUND M. MORGAN, 
FORMERLY OF THE HARVARD LAW SCHOOL 
Mr. Speaker, the death of Edmund M. 

Morgan, for 52 years an outstanding pro- 
fessor of law in some of our greatest uni- 
versities, is not only a blow to the aca- 
demic profession, but also to everyone 
who ever knew, admired, and studied 
under this most remarkable man. 

As a student at Harvard Law School 
I was privileged to study under him, and 
came away from the experience con- 
vinced that here, indeed, was a man of 
great distinction. 

Born in Mineral Ridge, Ohio, in 1878, 
Mr. Morgan obtained his law degree at 
Harvard and practiced law in Duluth, 
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Minn., for a number of years and was 
elected assistant city attorney of Duluth 
in 1909, and served in that office for 2 
years. Joining the U.S. Army in 1917 
Professor Morgan rose to the rank of 
lieutenant colonel and held the post of 
Assistant to the Judge Advocate General 
of the U.S. Army prior to being honor- 
ably discharged. 

As a law professor Mr. Morgan worked 
at the University of Minnesota, Yale, 
Harvard, and Vanderbilt. At the close of 
World War II he was named principle 
chairman of a committee which drafted 
a code of military justice for the De- 
partment of Defense. He also served 
for a time as a member of a U.S. Su- 
preme Court advisory committee on Fed- 
eral rules of civil service procedure. 

Professor Morgan was a member of the 
American Academy of Arts and Sciences, 
the American Bar Association, and the 
American Law Institute. He also was 
the author of several major books on 
legal matters, including: “An Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Law,” “Cases of 
Common Law Pleading,” “Cases on Evi- 
dence,” “The Legacy of Sacco and Van- 
zetti,” “Some Problems of Proof Under 
the Anglo-American System,” and “Basic 
Problems of Evidence,” the last of which 
works was published as recently as 1963. 

A man of brilliance, clarity, and great 
heart—a man of great talent as a 
teacher, Professor Morgan won the re- 
spect and affection of all who knew him 
as both a professor and a man. 

Mr. HUNGATE. In conclusion, Mr. 
Speaker, I would simply state that over 
the doors of the main entrance to the 
Harvard Law School, inscribed in Latin, 
are the words which I understand are 
translated: “Not under man but under 
God and law.” I think all of us revere 
this country for those principles. I 
would say that while we live in a land 
not under man, but under God and law, 
men such as Professor Seavey and Pro- 
fessor Morgan are essential men if we 
are fully to understand our obligations 
and responsibilities under the law and 
to our God. 


COMMUNISM AND THE COLLEGES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. WaGGONNER] 
is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, 
earlier this month, FBI Director J. Edgar 
Hoover, a man for whom my admiration 
is without limit, stated that the Commu- 
nist Party of the United States is seiz- 
ing on the current “insurrectionary cli- 
mate” on American college campuses to 
serve the Moscow cause. 

This statement was written in his 
monthly letter to U.S. law enforcement 
officers. In it, he continued by stating 
that the college student today is “being 
subjected to a bewildering and danger- 
ous conspiracy” through “a feigned con- 
cern for the vital rights of free speech, 
dissent, and petition.” 

On many campuses he faces a turbulence 
built on unrestrained individualism, repul- 
sive dress and speech, outright obscenity, 
disdain for moral and spiritual values, and 
disrespect for law and order. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, in my opinion, the 
House must react to this statement of 
Mr. Hoover’s in one of two ways. 

We can ignore it, first of all. 

We can say to the people of this coun- 
try that what Mr. Hoover has said is en- 
tirely untrue, that he is mistaken, that 
there is no harm that can come to this 
country from the situation he describes. 

That is the first thing we can do. 

The second is to say, first to ourselves 
and then to the people, that Mr. Hoover’s 
statement is true in all essential parts. 

The difference between these two posi- 
tions is the difference between the poles. 
If we take the first position then we 
have to do nothing. If, however, we 
take the second position that he has cor- 
rectly described the condition which 
exists, then we cannot pass over it and 
do nothing. 

I, for one, see no possible way we 
can take this first position. 

To deny that the turmoil on the Berk- 
eley campus in California is not Com- 
munist instigated is simply impossible. 

To say that there has not been a de- 
cline in moral and spiritual values at 
the same time there has been an increase 
in obscenity and, as Mr. Hoover describes 
it, unrestrained individualism, would be 
to refute practically every theologian, 
every social observer in the Nation. 

To say that there is no evidence that 
this strife has not been fomented, agi- 
tated, and perpetuated by the Commu- 
nists would be sheer foolishness. 

To hold that the W. E. B. Dubois Clubs 
which are springing up like mushrooms 
on campuses from coast to coast are 
not Communist-supported organizations, 
would be to deny the accuracy of prac- 
tically every written report on their 
activities. 

And so, Mr. Speaker, where do we find 
ourselves? We find ourselves with only 
one decision inevitable, not two; one 
position we can take, not two. 

We must acknowledge the accuracy of 
what the Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation has said and once we 
have acknowledged it we must take ac- 
tion. We could not call ourselves rep- 
resentatives of the people if we did not. 
We could not pretend that we are up- 
holding the oath each of us swore when 
we took office if we know this condition 
to exist and do nothing about it. 

In his monthly letter, Mr. Hoover re- 
ports that the Communist Party’s spring 
convention this year will concentrate on 
plans to win support from this group of 
students. He suggested that the public 
oppose the movement by supporting the 
“millions of youth who refuse to swallow 
the Communist bait” and by making it 
clear, “we do not intend to stand idly by 
and let demagogs make a mockery. of 
our laws.” 

Mr. Speaker, I, for one, do not intend 
to sit idly by. 

These statements of the Director of 
the FBI are official pronouncements. 
They are not rumors, idly conceived. 
They are facts arrived at through the 
resources of the Bureau. The head of 
this Federal agency is reporting to his 
officers and, indirectly, to this Congress 
and the people. We cannot turn our 
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backs on him and refuse to hear his 
warning. 

I am, today, introducing a resolution 
which says: 

That the Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities, acting as a whole or by subcommit- 
tee, is authorized and directed to conduct a 
full and complete investigation and study 
of the organizations known as Students for 
a Democratic Society, the W. E. B. Dubois 
Clubs, the American Youth Peace Crusade, 
the American Youth for Democracy, Pro- 
gressive Youth Organizing Committee, Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
Labor Youth League, and the Black Mus- 
lims and to study and report upon their in- 
volvement in protests relating to official U.S. 
policy in Vietnam and fo. the purpose of 
aiding the Congress in the consideration 
of any remedial legislation. 


I am prompted to do what I can to 
support Mr. Hoover for a number of 
reasons: because I revere this Nation, 
because I loath communism, because 
the students who have not “swallowed 
the Communist bait” need our recogni- 
tion and support, to name but three 
reasons. 

Each is sufficient; I need not mention 
others. 

I have lent my support to an investi- 
gation of the Ku Klux Klan on the prem- 
ise that un-Americanism should be 
rooted out of any organization no mat- 
ter where it exists or what its name is. 
By the same token and for exactly the 
same reason, I intend to press for an 
investigation of these organizations 
named in my bill. The Director of the 
FBI has, himself, stated that at least 
one of them, the W. E. B. Dubois Clubs 
of America are Communist. His word 
is good enough for me. It should be 
enough for any Member to, at least, 
prompt him to join in a demand for a 
congressional investigation of it and 
organizations like it. The House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities will 
have shirked its duty to the people if 
it does not conduct these investigations. 
This is where communism is. 

I pray that this body has not reached 
a point where the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation can tell us that an organiza- 
tion is Communist and we sit on our 
hands and do nothing about it. 

I think the time has come, instead, that 
any Member who has any reservation 
about the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, the FBI, or Mr. J. 
Edgar Hoover, subordinate them all and 
put the safety, security, and welfare of 
this Nation first. 

I would not have any idea how to tell 
the people of the Fourth District of 
Louisiana that I was opposed to an in- 
vestigation of a known Communist or- 
ganization dedicated to corrupting the 
youth of America. I pray that you would 
have the same difficulty and join me in 
urging passage of this resolution. 


THE 100TH CUBAN REFUGEE 
FLIGHT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. FEIGHAN] is rec- 
ognized for 10 minutes. 
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Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Cuban refugee program, which President 
Johnson inaugurated in a speech at the 
foot of the Statue of Liberty on October 
3, 1965, has passed an important mile- 
stone. 

With the completion of the 100th flight 
on Monday, February 14, 1966, more than 
8,700 Cubans, including hundreds of 
families, have been given a haven from 
Communist tyranny through the help 
and generosity of the American people. 

While Dictator Castro is bent on the 
destruction of the family as the founda- 
tion of Cuban society, the people of this 
country have extended a helping hand to 
these Cuban refugees by uniting their 
families so that they can return to their 
homelna when that country is again 

ree. 

Of the 8,700 Cubans arriving in the 
United States since the new exodus began 
on December 1, 1965, approximately 
5,300 or 61 percent of the refugees have 
been resettled in communities through- 
out the United States, while an estimated 
3,400 or 39 percent have been reunited 
with families and relatives in the Miami 
area. 

A preliminary survey of the operations 
of the program by the legislative assist- 
ant of the House Judiciary Subcommittee 
on Immigration and Nationality reveals 
that the refugees are being forced to 
leave Cuba with only 44 pounds of 
luggage. 

Castro is stripping these refugees of 
all their worldly possessions. By seizing 
their belongings, Castro is banking hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars in an effort 
to bolster his shaky economy. 

Because of the national and internal 
significance of the Cuban refugee pro- 
gram, the House Subcommittee on Im- 
migration and Nationality, of which I 
am chairman, is making a full-scale 
study of the program—its benefits and 
problems. 

From time to time, as the study pro- 
gresses, I will make regular reports— 
both formal and informal—to the Con- 
gress outlining the information gathered 
by the subcommittee. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY ACT 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker 2 weeks 
ago today the National Traffic Safety 
Act was introduced in this House and in 
the Senate. The bill would establish a 
National Traffic Safety Agency. 

Thirty-eight Members of the House 
and Senate from 27 States have already 
joined as sponsors of this important leg- 
islation. These sponsors come from 
Hawaii to Maine and from Washington 
and California to Florida. There has 
been a significant national response to 
this mounting national problem. 
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I call upon Members of the House and 
Senate to join with us in an effective 
attack on what has been called the na- 
tional problem second only to national 
defense. 

The urgency for public hearings, en- 
actment of the bill, and swift executive 
action has been pointed up by recent 
development. 

On February 11, the National Safety 
Council released casualty figures for 
1965. These statistics show that 4,940 
American citizens were killed last De- 
cember—the worst single month on rec- 
ord. They report 49,000 men, women, 
and children killed during 1965. An 
estimated 1,800,000 individuals suffered 
disabling injuries. 

Economic losses continue to mount. 
The council says direct financial loss 
totaled $8.5 billion, of which $3 billion 
came from damaged and destroyed prop- 
erty. The remainder of the cost re- 
sulted from wage loss, medical expense, 
and overhead cost of insurance. 

Second, the inadequacy and ineffec- 
tiveness of present public and private ef- 
forts is apparent. Existing Federal ac- 
tivities are fragmented and incomplete 
and all other proposals introduced or 
rumored are fragmented and incomplete. 
State legislatures and local legislative 
bodies are floundering and failing be- 
cause there is no national leadership in 
our Government to which well-inten- 
tioned legislators and local officials can 
turn to find accurate answers as to what 
constitutes uniform“ legislation in the 
field of traffic safety and to many other 
questions. A National Traffic Safety 
Agency offers our best hope for vigorous 
and effective leadership. 

The declared purpose of our bill is 
to reduce the extent of death, injury, 
and loss of property resulting from traf- 
fic accidents by providing the means for 
a concerted attack on the problem 
through the establishment of a National 
Traffic Safety Agency headed by a highly 
qualified Administrator; the establish- 
ment of a National Traffic Safety Cen- 
ter which would bring together public 
and private information and research; 
and a national program for traffic safety 
which shall seek to achieve a uniform 
national traffic safety environment by 
means of vigorous application of knowl- 
edge as to the principal causes of traffic 
accidents, death, and injuries. 

The following 23 Members of the 
House are sponsors of the bill: JAMEs A. 
Mackay, Democrat, of Georgia; JOHN E. 
Moss, Democrat, of California; JoHN 
Hansen, Democrat, of Iowa: RODNEY M. 
Love, Democrat, of Ohio; WILLIAM ST. 
ONGE, Democrat, of Connecticut; ROBERT 
T. AsHMORE, Democrat, of South Caro- 
lina; WILLIAM D. HatHaway, Democrat, 
of Maine; RUSSELL TUTEN, Democrat, of 
Georgia; HaroLD D. Donouve, Democrat, 
of Massachusetts; GEORGE W. GRIDER, 
Democrat, of Tennessee; JULIA BUTLER 
Hansen, Democrat, of Washington, HER- 
vey G. Macuen, Democrat, of Maryland; 
Spark M. MATSUNAGA, Democrat, of Ha- 
wall: Epwin REINECKE, Republican, of 
California; CHARLES L. WELTNER, Demo- 
crat, of Georgia; Sam M. GIBBONS, Demo- 
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crat, of Florida; FERNAND J. St GERMAIN, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island; JohN C. 
CULVER, Democrat, of Iowa; James C. 
Corman, Democrat, of California; J. IRV- 
ING WHALLEY, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania; ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Democrat, of 
New York; RICHARD D. MCCARTHY, Demo- 
crat, of New York; and CHARLES P. FARNS- 
LEY, Democrat, of Kentucky. 

Senator HARTKE, who introduced the 
bill in the Senate, has been joined by 14 
of his colleagues. They are: GORDON 
Attort, Republican, of Colorado; E. L. 
BARTLETT, Democrat, of Alaska; BIRCH 
Barn, Democrat, of Indiana; ALAN 
BIBLE, Democrat, of Nevada; JOSEPH S. 
CLARK, Democrat, of Pennsylvania; PAUL 
H. Dovctas, Democrat, of Illinois; ERN- 
EST GRUENING, Democrat, of Alaska; 
DANIEL K. Inouye, Democrat, of Hawaii; 
Gate W. McGee, Democrat, of Wyoming; 
Lee Mercatr, Democrat, of Montana; 
A. S. Mrxe Monroney, Democrat, of 
Oklahoma; JOSEPH M. Montoya, Demo- 
crat, of New Mexico; FrANK E. Moss, 
Democrat, of Utah; and CLAIBORNE PELL, 
Democrat, of Rhode Island. 


THE SPECTER OF A NUCLEAR 
HOLOCAUST 


Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
press of our routine duties, I fear we are 
sometimes prone to give only perfunc- 
tory attention to the transcendent is- 
sues over which we can exert little in- 
dividual influence. 

It is entirely proper that we should 
concern ourselves with the affairs of our 
own constituents, our district, our State, 
and our country. But we must not over- 
look what is today the paramount con- 
cern of all mankind—the specter of a 
nuclear holocaust which could destroy in 
one searing moment all of the accom- 
plishments of man since the dawn of 
civilization. 

That is the dread prospect which we 
must live with day by day. There is not 
much that any one of us can do to dis- 
pell it. But we must each do what we 
can. It is for that reason that I wish to 
associate myself with numerous of my 
colleagues in submitting the accompany- 
ing resolution, supporting the President 
in his continuing efforts to halt the pro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons. 

It goes without saying that the malig- 
nant nuclear growth is only a symptom 
of a deep-rooted disease that has af- 
flicted mankind since its primeval be- 
ginnings—a deadly fear that is nurtured 
by distrust, suspicion, and hatred. In 
the long run we can only eliminate the 
symptom by wiping out the sickness. 

As the most powerful Nation in the 
world it is up to us to reassure our neigh- 
bors that they need not join in the nu- 
clear scramble; that the road to peace 
and security leads through the valley 
of understanding. Let us point the way. 
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WILL THERE BE A SUBWAY STATION 
TO SERVE LOW- AND MODERATE- 
INCOME FAMILIES AT THE JOHN 
F, KENNEDY CENTER FOR THE 
PERFORMING ARTS SUCH AS THE 
ADMINISTRATION PROVIDED AT 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA STA- 
DIUM? 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. WIDNALL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, I in- 
clude in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a re- 
port to the Congress by the National 
Capital Transportation Agency concern- 
ing the feasibility of providing a subway 
station at the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. The report 
states, among other things, that: 

Increased construction costs would result 
from the longer subway construction (1,360 
feet), the additional Cultural Center station, 
and more difficult engineering problems re- 
lating to curves, grades, and geological con- 
ditions. The increased cost of this realine- 
ment is estimated at 612.3 million, but this 
added cost will be even greater if: 

1. The George Washington University and 
others insist upon compensation for ease- 
ments on a “highest and best use” or other 
expensive basis; 

2. Buildings in the Columbia Plaza devel- 
opment currently under construction must 
be underpinned; 

8. Detailed soils investigation of the diffi- 
cult geological site of a Cultural Center sta- 
tion disclose further problems in addition to 
those currently assumed. 


This NCTA report makes clear that 
in addition to a minimum cost of $12.3 
million, major problems and difficulties 
will be encountered in placing a subway 
station at the Kennedy Center. The 
trustees of the Kennedy Center, as well 
as Roger L. Stevens, chairman of the 
Board of Trustees, have repeatedly de- 
clared that a subway station will be 
provided at the Kennedy Center but 
have not lifted a finger to provide one. 
Rather, the strategy of the Center’s 
chairman, Roger L. Stevens, and its 
Board of Trustees, is to have the Ken- 
nedy Center “constructed and com- 
pleted,” and thus foreclose forever any 
reconsideration of its manifold prob- 
lems, “by the time the NCTA commences 
design of the line to Rosslyn.” This plan 
of battle was first outlined October 15, 
1965, by Roger L. Stevens in a 14-page 
memorandum he privately circulated to 
144 signers of a petition relating to the 
location of the Kennedy Center. 

In this memorandum Roger Stevens 
said: 

We hope that by the time the NCTA com- 
mences design of the line to Rosslyn, the 
Center will have been constructed and com- 
pleted. There is every reason to believe that 
NCTA and its engineers and experts will take 
into consideration the Center and the ad- 
jacent housing facilities and locate the sta- 
tion as near the Center as feasible. With 
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these facts in mind, there is no merit to the 
statement that there will be “‘no station near 
the Center.” 


In my statement in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record on October 1, 1965, I said, with 
regard to locating a subway station at the 
Kennedy Center, such as the administra- 
tion has provided at the District of Co- 
lumbia Stadium, that: 

The rapid transit route recently approved 
by Congress will not serve the riverfront site 
now designated by the Kennedy Center. 

I am sending this information to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, 
CLARK]. Yesterday, recognizing the need for 
accessibility, he recommended that the sub- 
way route be altered to provide a station 
at the Center. This should have been 
brought up at the time the subway bill was 
voted a couple of weeks ago. The route 
of the subway, which does not serve the 
Center, is part and parcel of the act as passed 
by the Senate and House and signed by 
President Johnson. If the Senator's solu- 
tion is a practical one, that too would re- 
quire immediate hearings on an amendment 
of the Rapid Transit Act. Certainly Senator 
OL ank, who was once the mayor of the great 
city of Philadelphia, should know that many 
thousands of Philadelphia Orchestra sub- 
scribers travel to the centrally located Acad- 
emy of Music via the municipal subway 
which conveniently serves it. 


Many competent and concerned ob- 
servers have repeatedly questioned 
whether the Regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution, and the trustees of the Ken- 
nedy Center have really given the same 
quality of sustained thought and plan- 
ning to the many problems of the Ken- 
nedy Center including a subway, jet 
plane noise, and its location, which the 
Smithsonian Regents have given to the 
location of the other art branches of the 
Smithsonian Institution such as the Na- 
tional Gallery of Art, the National Por- 
trait Gallery, and the National Collection 
of Fine Arts—not to mention the Na- 
tional Air and Space Museum—which, 
significantly, are all located in the very 
heart of Washington for easy and ready 
access by constituents from all over the 
Nation. The very same logic which justi- 
fies the location of these great institu- 
tions in the heart of the Nation’s Capital 
rather than at its periphery, calls for the 
location of the Kennedy Center in the 
heart of the city also for it must have 
public patronage if it is not to become a 
white elephant and be a continuing fi- 
nancial drain on the public purse in the 
years ahead. 

It is most significant that growing 
criticism is at last being made of Ken- 
nedy Center planning. Both of the 
trustees from the District of Columbia, 
where the Center is located, Walter N. 
Tobriner, President of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia, 
and William H. Waters, Jr., chairman 
of the District of Columbia Recreation 
Board, have joined in supporting Dr. S. 
Dillon Ripley, in his justified criticism of 
the planning that has been carried on at 
the Kennedy Center under Roger L. Ste- 
vens. Ina letter to Roger L. Stevens un- 
der date of November 22, 1965, Dr. Ripley 
pointed to the views of President Ken- 
nedy regarding the role of the Center, a 
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reminder that was certainly long over- 
due: 

Writing of the Center, President Kennedy 
said: “It was not conceived as a group of 
halls and theaters to benefit Washington 
audiences alone * * *. The Center will, I 
hope, become in the broadest sense an edu- 
cational as well as a cultural institution.” 
It was in the spirit of this mandate and of 
this hope that the Regents of the Smith- 
sonian welcomed the decision to establish 
the Center as a bureau of the Institution. 
They stood ready, as they do today, to offer 
all possible assistance to the Board and offi- 
cers of the Center in the furtherance of these 
high objectives. I am writing now in the 
conviction that, unless positive steps are 
taken immediately, we will fail to take full 
advantage of the magnificent opportunities 
implicit in the Center. 


Recently Dr. S. Dillon Ripley advised 
me that he had brought my bill, H.R. 
11785, to provide a subway station at the 
Kennedy Center, to the attention of 
Chairman Roger L. Stevens “for any 
comment he may have on H.R. 11785.” 
Perhaps, now that the report of the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency on 
the excessive cost of such a subway sta- 
tion has been made public, Mr. Stevens 
may wish to make his views publicly 
known on this matter. 

President Johnson on February 14, 
1966, sent Congress the annual report of 
the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, but he did not mention the little 
matter of a subway station at the Ken- 
nedy Center which is essential if it is to 
be readily accessible to the millions of 
Americans from all parts of the Nation, 
and their families, who will wish to at- 
tend the Kennedy Center when they visit 
the Nation’s Capital—and 7 million 
Americans do visit the Nation’s Capital 
each year. Obviously, Chairman Roger 
L. Stevens has not mentioned the mat- 
ter of a subway station to the President, 
for, in his letter transmitting to Congress 
the annual report of the National Capi- 
tal Transportation Agency, President 
Johnson said: 

The Congress can be assured, however, that 
all of these problems are being given the 
fullest and most diligent consideration, and 
that none of them will be allowed to stand 
in the way of an uninterrupted schedule of 
construction. 


I feel that my own concern about the 
location of the Kennedy Center is fully 
supported by the report of Walter J. 
McCarter, Administrator, National Cap- 
ital Transportation Agency, and by the 
letter Dr. S. Dillon Ripley sent to Roger 
L. Stevens last November. 

The Congress and the trustees of the 
Kennedy Center should review the pres- 
ent plans. We are told it would be 
costly to do so—yes, it would be at some 
cost, but it would save millions of dollars 
in an effort to bail out an economically 
infeasible location as experience dictates. 

_ I include as part of my remarks the 
following items: 

NATIONAL CAPITAL 
‘TRANSPORTATION AGENCY, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1966. 

Hon. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. WIDNALL: Because of the ques- 
tions which you and others have raised con- 
cerning the nature of rail rapid transit serv- 
ice to the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
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Performing Arts, and more particularly con- 
cerning the feasibility of including in rapid 
transit plans a station within or contiguous 
to the Center, this Agency has again con- 
sidered the matter and we are now able to 
report on the results of our efforts. , 

The transit system authorized by Congress 
will provide the Center with service from 
the station authorized by Congress at 23d 
and H Streets NW. Service to the Center 
will be in keeping with the objective stand- 
ards by which the Agency designed the down- 
town distribution pattern which appears in 
the Agency’s report of November 1, 1962. 
Then and now we feel it would be inconsist- 
ent to design the system to render special- 
ized service. 

Rapid transit serves best when it serves 
the greatest number of people daily and in 
the usual course of community affairs. To 
obtain maximum revenues for the heavy in- 
vestment required for the system—and to 
render maximum service to the community— 
a system was designed primarily to serve 
commuters and shoppers having downtown 
as their destinations. These will be con- 
stantly recurring trips; on an annual basis 
the time saved by the public will be immense. 

Certain anchor points for the system were 
selected; one of them the Capitol. Another 
anchor point is Rosslyn, Va., an impressive 
center of employment and development only 
4 minutes from downtown Washington by 
transit and an ideal base point for transit 
lines to be extended ultimately throughout 
northern Virginia. It is the line from down- 
town to Rosslyn which will serve the Cul- 
tural Center and provide service according 
to the standards adopted for the entire 
system. 

In the 1962 plan the station locations in 
the center city were selected on the basis of 
circumstances expected to obtain in the year 
1980, using National Capital Regional Plan- 
ning Council, Washington Metropolitan Area 
Transportation Study and local planning 
agency projections concerning the extent and 
location of employment. Upon reference to 
the 1962 report it will be seen that 68 per- 
cent of downtown jobs in 1980 would be 
within a 5-minute walk (1,250 feet) of a 
transit station, and 92 percent of those jobs 
within an 8-minute walk (2,000 feet). We 
find a walk of approximately 6 minutes re- 
quired for a distance of somewhat under 
1,500 feet from our 23d and H Street sta- 
tion to the Cultural Center. Thus, although 
not situated immediately adjacent to a sta- 
tion of the system, the Center will be well 
within the normal service area of a station 
already authorized by Congress. The dis- 
tance of the Center from the nearest station 
is consistent with the distance of various 
other attractions in the city from other cen- 
ter city stations. 

In their own interests, the Center may 
wish to enhance the relationship to the sta- 
tion by constructing a pleasant above-ground 
walkway from the station to the Center along 
the principal avenue of approach. Such a 
walk would afford patrons arriving by transit 
a stimulating view of the building and its 
riverside setting. It may be worth mention 
that a very handsome approach for pedestri- 
ans has been planned by the staff of the Na- 
tional Capital Planning Commission. 

In contrast, if the station were adjacent 
to or under the Center, the approach for 
patrons would be through the basement of 
the building with no opportunity for them 
to experience and to respond to the beauty 
of the Center and to the of the 
Center as a memorial to President Kennedy. 

In the planning activities of the agency 
it has been contemplated—and it remains 
so—that the Rosslyn line is to be placed in 
operation in 1972, with construction to begin 
in 1970, Design of the Rosslyn line and its 
stations will be initiated about 2 years before 
construction begins. As with stations on 
other lines, the exact location of the sta- 
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tion proposed at 23d and H Streets has not 
been finally determined upon and location 
will be fixed as engineering and other details 
affecting location are more precisely deter- 
mined. 

The determination of these details is, of 
course, a continuing process and decisions 
thus far have been based upon matters al- 
ready ascertained. Present station locations 
and system alinement have been selected on 
the basis of objective standards as to serv- 
ice, prudence in investment, and feasibility 
and efficiency of engineering and operations. 
Any change in the proposals must take into 
account the effect upon investment, the ef- 
fect upon operating costs, and the nature of 
the service which might be accomplished by 
the change. To provide specialized trans- 
portation service to the center would be very 
costly in terms of initial construction and 
would increase operating and maintenance 
costs throughout the years: 

In our reexamination of the alinement of 
the Rosslyn line and its stations we con- 
tinue to feel that the physical task and the 
costs which would be involved in rerouting 
the authorized system to serve a station in 
the basement of the Cultural Center would 
be of formidable dimension. It would be 
necessary to reroute the line to proceed 
southwesterly from the presently authorized 
station at 18th and H Streets NW., under 
approximately 41 parcels of property (includ- 
ing 20 parcels owned by the George Wash- 
ington University) and to enter the aline- 
ment of F Street at 21st Street. A new sta- 
tion would be required in the vicinity of 22d 
Street and F Street to replace the station 
lost at 23d and H Streets. The route would 
then continue underground to the Cultural 
Center station and thence under the Poto- 
mac River to the presently authorized station 
beneath Rosslyn. 

This change in the system would increase 
construction, operating, maintenance, and 
land acquisition costs. Revenues would not 
be increased to compensate for those added 
costs. The quality of service rendered to 
30 million riders each year on the presently 
authorized line would be impaired to serve 
the modest additional number of Cultural 
Center patrons who might ride rail transit 
if a station were in the basement of the 
center instead of at nearby 23d and H 
Streets. 

Increased construction costs would result 
from the longer subway construction (1,360 
feet), the additional Cultural Center sta- 
tion, and more difficult engineering problems 
relating to curves, grades, and geological con- 
ditions. The increased cost of this realine- 
ment is estimated at $12.3 million, but this 
added cost will be even greater if: 

1. The George Washington University and 
others insist upon compensation for ease- 
ments on a “highest and best use” or other 
expensive basis; 

2. Buildings in the Columbia Plaza devel- 
opment currently under construction must 
be underpinned; 

3. Detailed soils investigation of the dif- 
cult geological site of a Cultural Center sta- 
tion disclose further problems in addition to 
those currently assumed. 

Increased operating and maintenance costs 
would result from the added stop and the 
longer run. Service would be slowed ap- 
proximately 13%, minutes between the 18th 
and H Streets station and northern Virginia 
due to the increased running time and addi- 
tional stopping time. Slower service invari- 
ably decreases patronage and hence decreases 
revenues, all other factors being equal. 

In our view, no increase in transit patron- 
age can be expected for realinement. The 
number of new passengers picked up on the 
realined route would be offset by an approxi- 
mately equal number of passengers lost from 
the 23d and H Streets community and those 
lost due to slower travel times, while the 
intermittent rail transit volume from Cul- 
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tural Center patrons would be speculative 
since attendance at the center would- vary 
with the box office success of the various at- 
tractions. And, whatever degree of success 
the Center might enjoy, with rail transit 
available at the 23d and H Streets station 
within reasonable walking distance of the 

Center, rail patrons will be assured of serv- 

ice without the expense which realinement 

would entail. 

It is my sincere hope that this discussion 
provides you with helpful information. The 
Agency is at your disposal for any additional 
information or assistance you may require. 

Sincerely: yours, 
WALTER J. McCarter, Administrator. 
SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION, 
Washington, D.C., November 22, 1965. 

Mr. ROGER L. STEVENS, 

Chairman of the Board, John F. Kennedy 
Center for the Performing Arts, Wash- 
ington, DC. 

Dear Rocer: I am writing to raise with 
you once again issues of the most fundamen- 
tal importance for the John F. Kennedy Cen- 
ter. 

Public Law 85-874, which established the 
National Cultural Center, instructs the 
Board to: (1) present classical and contem- 
porary music, opera, drama, dance, and poetry 
from this and other countries; (2) present 
lectures and other programs; (8) develop 
programs for children and youth and the el- 
derly (and for other age groups as well) in 
such arts designed specifically for their par- 
ticipation, education, and recreation; and 
(4) provide facilities for other civil activi- 
ties at the Cultural Center. 

Writing of the Center, President Kennedy 
said: “It was not conceived as a group of 
halls and theaters to benefit Washington au- 
diences alone * * *. The Center will, I hope, 
become in the broadest sense an educational 
as well as a cultural institution.” It was in 
the spirit of this mandate and of this hope 
that the Regents of the Smithsonian wel- 
comed the decision to establish the Center 
as a bureau of the Institution. They stood 
ready, as they do today, to offer all possible 
assistance to the Board and officers of the 
Center in the furtherance of these high ob- 
jectives. I am writing now in the conviction 
that, unless positive steps are taken immedi- 
ately, we will fail to take full advantage: of 
the magnificent opportunities implicit in 
the Center. 

In March 1964, I wrote to you as President 
of the Board to call attention to some of the 
educational possibilities of the Center and 
to record the Smithsonian's special interest 
in assisting in the realization of these pos- 
sibilities. In the intervening months I have 
continued my efforts to focus attention on 
this aspect of planning for the Center. In 
April of this year, for example, I wrote to 
you: : 

I would like to reemphasize at this time the 
interest which we at the Smithsonian have 
in plans for the John F. Kennedy Center 
for the Performing Arts. 

The Smithsonian is particularly interested 
in cooperating with the Kennedy Center in 
“off-hour” and “off-season” programing of 
an educational nature to supplement the 
normal programing at the Center. 

At that time I forwarded an eight-page 
memorandum outlining possible educational 
activities. 

Again in May I wrote, “As you know, the 
Smithsonian Institution is much interested 
in the possibilities of the Center’s educa- 
tional potential.” At that time I suggested 
the possibilities of the appointment of an 
assistant or associate director responsible 
“for educational programs, for lectures, and 
similar public events providing for contact 
with the visitors.” Now that we seem to be 
nearing the time for the appointment of the 
Center's artistic director, and now that phys- 
ical construction of the Center is about to 
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begin, I feel that I must once again raise the 
general question of the objectives and pro- 
grams of the Center. 

I cannot emphasize too strongly my con- 
viction that what is at stake here is not the 
question of whether some educational activi- 
ties will be included here and there in the 
Center’s program, but rather the question 
of what the Center itself is all about. Un- 
less all of our actions—the formulation of 
the program, the choice of director, the de- 
sign of the physical facilities—are informed 
by an imaginative regard for creativity and a 
deep sense of social responsibility, I very 
much fear that all our energies and expendi- 
tures will produce nothing but a lifeless mar- 
ble shell. a 

An examination of the plans for the build- 
ing and of the program committee’s guide- 
lines suggests very strongly that the Center 
is now coming to be viewed primarily as a 
showcase for works created somewhere else 
and brought here briefiy for the pleasure or 
edification of local audiences. Only the most 
limited provision has been made for re- 
hearsal rooms, workshops, studios, and the 
other facilities required for the creation of 
works of art, rather than simply for their per- 
formance. This impression that the Center 
is thought of as a passive receptacle for shows 
from elsewhere, rather than as an active 
generator.of new works and new productions, 
is confirmed by the guidelines: 

The Center * * * should seek out and spon- 
sor the best in American music, theater, 
opera, dance, and film; it should provide a 
sendoff for American performing groups 
sent abroad * * * it should open its facili- 
ties to foreign governments * * * etc. 

None of these is in any way an unworthy 
or inappropriate activity, but what is strik- 
ing is that the guidelines leave so little room 
for anything more positive or creative. 

Accepting for the moment the notion that 
the Center should be devoted to the display 
rather than the creation of works of per- 
forming art, we may ask to whom these 
works will be displayed. Do the guidelines 


offer any clues as to the nature of the pro- 


posed audience? The seventh guideline 
states, in rather equivocal language, that the 
Center: Should make available a fair amount 
of seats in the performing halls at low 
prices for students, young people, and those 
in straitened circumstances. 

Does fair mean equitable, and, if so, 
what is an equitable amount of seats? Or, 
does fair mean just passable? And do 
we propose to administer a means test at our 
ticket windows? Taken together, the archi- 
tecture and the guidelines give the impres- 
sion of a grudging acceptance of the neces- 
sity of doing something for some of those who 
cannot or do not normally frequent our cen- 
ters of culture. What is totally absent is 
an emphatic statement of a determination to 
do something for this, the great majority 
of our city and our country. And some- 
thing in this context must mean more than 
merely reducing prices. 

What, then, of the legislative mandate to 
develop programms “designed specifically for 
participation, education, and recreation”? 
Here again the guidelines are almost com- 
pletely silent. Apart from passing references 
to “exhibits relating to the performing arts,” 
and “educational programs in the arts,” 
nothing is said of any of the possible pro- 
grams that might be used to involve large 
numbers of people in the Center's activities. 
On the contrary, the guidelines explicitly 
state that: 

The Center, while recognizing its responsi- 
bility to welcome and encourage Washington- 
based performing groups, should not give 
these groups permanent prerogatives or facil- 
ities. 

Although the precise meaning of these 
words is unclear, the tone again is one of ac- 
ceptance of a minimal responsibility. This 
refusal to make any commitment to local 
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performing groups seems virtually to elimi- 
nate all possibility of repertory companies 
and of wide popular participation in the 
artistic work of the Center. 

Taken together, the impression of the pro- 
posed activities of the Center deviates widely 
from objectives of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion in its concern for all the people. The 
concept of providing a splendid showcase for 
the very best performances is certainly not a 
contemptible one. By all means let some of 
the 52 weeks of the year be devoted to this 
objective. But if all we are doing is creat- 
ing a more lavish setting for what already 
goes on in Washington, of saving people the 
trouble of traveling to New York to go to the 
theater or the opera, surely we are neglecting 
the great opportunity that has been given us 
to do something that will really make a dif- 
ference in the life of the Capital and of the 
Nation. 

It is possible here only to suggest a few 
of the things that might be done to meet the 
responsibilities implicit in the direction of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts. 

One thinks, for example, of the imagina- 
tive Theater National Populaire of Jean Vilar. 
Here, in a single weekend, at a cost of about 
$4, one may attend a concert, have a cold 
dinner and see a play on Saturday, and on 
Sunday take part in a discussion involving 
actors and audience, attend a matinee, an 
evening performance anda dance. Here spe- 
cial school matinees, including discussions of 
the play to be performed, are regularly held; 
here the building and snackbar are opened 
at 6:30 and there is an early curtain so that 
theatergoers may get home on public trans- 
portation, and in time to work the next day; 
here ordinary performances cost from 20 
cents to $1. Here, in short, a deliberate and 
imaginative effort has been made to involve 
the poor, and the rest of the nontheatergo- 
ing population. Now a similar Theater 
Lyrique Populaire, also under Vilar’s direc- 
tion, is being built for opera performances. 

While Vilar’s scheme is not something to 
be slavishly imitated, it does show an aware- 
ness of public needs and an imaginative de- 
termination to meet these needs which 
would be welcome in the current planning 
for the Kennedy Center. 

Surely some program of this kind could 
be developed for the people of Washington 
and, particularly in the summertime, for the 
hundreds of thousands of tourists who come 
here to visit—often from parts of the coun- 
try in which performances of high quality 
are simply not available, Attractive pack- 
ages” of artistic performances, educational 
events and recreation could be devised; 
tickets could be made readily available 
throughout the country—perhaps at post 
offices—at modest prices; other cultural, edu- 
cational and recreational attractions of the 
Washington area could be included in these 
packages.“ 

As another example, one thinks of the ex- 
traordinary success of New York City’s 
Shakespeare in the Park and Philharmonic 
in the Park programs, which have attracted 
huge audiences by making free performances 
available. Should not the magnificent 
facilities of the Kennedy Center be used, 
at least occasionally, in the same way? 

The French-American Festival under the 
direction of Lukas Foss at the Lincoln Cen- 
ter last summer attracted a new kind of 
audience to Philharmonic Hall. Washington 
is surely a natural setting for events of this 
sort. 

Again, one thinks of the almost unlimited 
educational opportunities at all levels that 
might be offered by the Center. Playwrights 
and composers-in-residence, performances by 
and for children, exhibits, classes, lectures, 
apprenticeships—all these should be viewed 
not as ancillary activities to be reluctantly 
fitted in among the “important” events of 
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the year, but rather as the very heart of the 
Center’s program. 

The direction of a center for the perform- 
ing arts raises choices strikingly similar to 
those that are faced by every museum direc- 
tor: choices between passive display and 
active education, between mere curatorship 
and creative scholarship, between stylish 
exclusiveness and broad inclusiveness. It is 
vitally important, I repeat, that the Kennedy 
Center, like the Smithsonian itself, should 
make its choices in a mood of imaginative 
creativity and with a deep sense of its re- 
sponsibility to the local community and to 
the Nation. 

Sincerely yours, 
S. DILLON RIPLEY, Secretary. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 19, 1965] 


BROADER AUDIENCE ASKED OF PLANNERS FOR 
KENNEDY CENTER 


S. Dillon Ripley, Secretary of the Smith- 
sonian Institution, has urged planners of 
the John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts to give greater consideration 
to the educational and recreational needs of 
tourists and Washington residents. 

In a letter to Roger L. Stevens, Chairman 
of the Center’s Board of Trustees, Ripley, 
an ex officio member of the Board, expressed 
concern that in planning the Center more 
attention be given to creation of works of 
art, providing low prices for students and 
poor people, and making use of the hall 
for educational and recreational events. 

Ripley said yesterday the letter was in- 
tended as a guide to the Trustees in choos- 
ing an artistic director for the Center, which 
is expected to occur within the next month. 
Copies of the letter, dated November 22, were 
distributed to the press by Representative 
WILIA B. WIpNALL, Republican, of New 
Jersey, who obtained it from one of the 
Trustees. WIDNALL has been a vocal critic of 
both the Center’s plans and location. 

The Kennedy Center is technically a 
branch of the Smithsonian. 

Ripley’s letter said that “unless all of 
our actions—the formulation of the pro- 
gram, the choice of director, the design of 
the physical facilities—are informed by an 
imaginative regard for creativity and a deep 
sense of social responsibility, I very much 
fear that all our energies and expenditures 
will produce nothing but a lifeless marble 
shell.” 

Ripley said yesterday he wrote Stevens 
after seeing the building plans and a set of 
preliminary guidelines circulated among the 
Trustees by the Center’s Program Committee, 
the body that is now sifting names for an 
artistic director. 

“I got the feeling that it was being 
planned for a snappy kind of people coming 
up in mink coats,” he said. “With a 12- 
month situation there are going to be plenty 
of everyday occasions when something can 
be done for the rest of the population.” 

Ripley made these points in his letter: 

An examination of building plans and the 
guidelines “suggests very strongly that the 
Center is now coming to be viewed primarily 
as a showcase for works created somewhere 
else and brought here briefly for the pleas- 
ure and edification of local audiences. 
Only the most limited provision has been 
pend for rehearsal rooms, workshops, stu- 

os.” 

Not enough attention is being given to en- 
courage a broad range of audience for Center 
activities. “What is totally absent is an em- 
phatic statement of a determination to do 
something for this, the great majority of our 
city and country.” 

Ripley offered as model the Theater Na- 
tional Populaire in France which offers 
weekend “packages” for a minimal rate. 
These include, at a cost of about $4, several 
performances, meals, and discussions inyolv- 
ing actors and audience. 
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“But if all we are doing is creating a more 
lavish setting for what already goes on in 
Washington * * * surely we are neglecting 
the great opportunity that has been given 
to us” he said. 


[From the Washington Post, Jan. 22, 1966] 


NATIONAL COMMUNITY USE URGED FOR 
KENNEDY CENTER 
(By Leroy F. Aarons) 

Commissioner Walter N. Tobriner said yes- 
terday the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts cannot be allowed to become 
“a marble palace,” but must be a “national 
community house for all the people in the 
city and the country.” 

Tobriner thus joined the growing argument 
over how “democratic” the Center should be, 
lending his strong endorsement to a Novem- 
ber 22 letter from S. Dillon Ripley, Secretary 
of the Smithsonian Institution, to Roger L. 
Stevens, Chairman of the Center’s Board of 
Trustees. 

FEARS EXCLUSION 


Ripley in his letter expressed a fear that 
the Kennedy Center would cater exclusively 
to those who can afford high-priced artistic 
events at the expense of students and the 
poor. He urged that provision be made for 
low-priced tickets and off-season cultural 
and recreational activities involving local res- 
idents and tourists. 

Tobriner, who with Ripley is an ex officio 
member of the Center Board, said he is con- 
cerned that the Center’s planners may be 
going off in the wrong direction. In a letter 
this week to George Frain, legislative aid to 
Representative WILLIAM B. WALL, Tobriner 
said he envisions the Center “as a settlement 
house for the arts.” 

Tobriner told a reporter yesterday he in- 
tends to bring the matter up at the Board’s 
next meeting on February 7. 

Support for Ripley's position also came yes- 
terday from William H. Waters, president of 
the District of Columbia Recreation Board. 
Waters, too, is an ex officio member of the 
Center Board. 


AMEND GUIDELINES 


In a letter to Stevens, Waters proposed that 
the Center amend its guidelines to provide 
time and space for present Recreation Board- 
sponsored activities, such as the Children’s 
Theater, the Shakespeare Summer Festival, 
the Washington Ballet, and others. 

He also s ted that “at an appropriate 
time” the Center seek funds to build an an- 
nex to house rehearsal, storage, and workshop 
facilities for Washington-based performing 
groups. 

Waters cited Congress’ decision to make the 
President of the District of Columbia Board 
of Commissioners and the Recreation Board 
chief members of the Center Board in the 
basic legislation as evidence that “Washing- 
ton does have a special interest in and a spe- 
cial claim upon the Center's facilities, per- 
haps even a priority in access to them and in 
arrangements, financial and other, under 
which these facilities are made available.” 

Waters noted that many Recreation Board- 
sponsored activities are off season “and can 
be scheduled at a time when there would be 
a minimum conflict in bookings with the 
high budget, imported attractions which the 
Center will quite properly accommodate.” 

He added that with the Center's limited 
funds, additional appropriation or endow- 
ment money would be needed to accommo- 
date the local program, and urged that steps 
be taken in that direction “at the earliest 
appropriate time.“ 

Stevens, reached in New York, said he had 
not read the Waters letter and could not 
comment. 

Ripley’s letter to Stevens was a private 
communication, but a copy was obtained by 
Representative WIDNALL. WIDNALL has been 
a vocal critic of the Center's site and program 
plans. 
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Ripley later said that the strongly worded 
letter was designed as a guideline to the 
Center’s trustees in choosing an artistic di- 
rector. It was learned this week that selec- 
tion of a director is still distant. 


[From the Washington Sunday Star, Dec. 19, 
1965] 


KENNEDY CENTER OUTLOOK CALLED “LIFE- 
LESS” BY RIPLEY 
(By Betty James) 

The John F. Kennedy Center for the Per- 
forming Arts is in danger of becoming “a 
lifeless marble shell” and “a passive recep- 
tacle for shows from elsewhere,” Dr. S. Dillon 
Ripley, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion, believes. 

Dr. Ripley sounded his warning in a letter 
to Roger L. Stevens, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the Center. 

The letter was made public yesterday by 
the office of Representative WILLIAM B. WID- 
NALL, Republican, of New Jersey. WIDNALL’S 
office said it was made available to the Con- 
gressman by a member of the Board of the 
Center, who told WmnAtt the letter is being 
circulated by Ripley to the trustees for com- 
ment. 

WIDNALL has introduced a bill to relocate 
the Center, scheduled to be built along the 
Potomac River, to near Pennsylvania Avenue, 
which he says has “a vital and identifiable 
relationship to President Kennedy. Such a 
location also would be readily accessible to 
several million more citizens a year,” he said. 


RECALLS KENNEDY’S WISH 


Ripley addressed himself to the way in 
which the Center would be used. President 
Kennedy himself, he noted, said it should 
become an educational as well as a cultural 
institution. And it was in the spirit of this 
mandate that the regents of the Smithsonian 
welcomed the decision to establish the Cen- 
ter as a bureau of the Institution, Ripley 
wrote Stevens. 


Ripley is an ex officio member of the Cen- 


ter Board. 


“I am writing now in the conviction that, 
unless positive steps are taken immediately, 
we will fail to take full advantage of the 
magnificent opportunities implicit in the 
Center,” he said. 

An examination of the plans for the build- 
ing and of the program committee’s guide- 
lines suggests very strongly that the Cen- 
ter now is coming to be viewed primarily “as 
a showcase for works created somewhere else 
and brought here briefly for the pleasure or 
edification of local audiences,” Ripley said. 


SEES PROVISIONS LIMITED 


“Only the most limited provision has been 
made for rehearsal rooms, workshops, stu- 
dios, and the other facilities required for the 
creation of works of art, rather than simply 
for their performance,” he added. 

The guidelines are almost completely si- 
lent on any of the possible programs that 
might be used to involve large numbers of 
people in the Center’s activities, although the 
legislative mandate calls for developing pro- 
grams “designed specifically for * * * par- 
ticipation, education, and recreation,” he 
said. 


Ripley also complained about references in 
the guidelines to providing “a fair amount 
of seats * * * at low prices for students, 
young people, and those in straitened cir- 
cumstances.” 

He asked, “Does ‘fair’ mean ‘equitable’? 
and if so, what is an equitable amount of 
seats? Or, does fair mean just ‘passable’? 
And do we propose to administer a means 
test at our ticket windows?” 

Ripley declared, Taken together, the im- 
pression of the proposed activities of the 
Center deviates widely from objectives of the 
Smithsonian Institution in its concern for 
all the people. 
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“The concept of providing a splendid show- 
case for the very best performances is cer- 
tainly not a contemptible one. By all means 
let some of the 52 weeks of the year be de- 
voted to this objective. 

NEGLECTING OPPORTUNITY 


“But if all we are doing is creating a more 
lavish setting for what already goes on in 
Washington, or saving people the trouble of 
traveling to New York to go to the theater or 
the opera, surely we are neglecting the great 
opportunity that has been given us to do 
something that will really make a difference 
in the life of the Capital and of the Nation.” 

As an example of the kind of thing the 
Center should be considering, Ripley cited 
the Theater National Populaire of Jean Vilar. 

“Here, in a single weekend, at a cost of 
about $4, one may attend a concert, have a 
cold dinner, and see a play on Saturday, and 
on Sunday take part in a discussion involv- 
ing actors and audience, attend a matinee, 
and evening performance and a dance,” he 
said. 

The building and snack bar are opened at 
6:30 and there is an early curtain so theater 
goers may get home on public transportation, 
and in time to work the next day; ordinary 
performances cost from 20 cents to $1, he 
said. 

“Here, in short, a deliberate and imagina- 
tive effort has been made to involve the poor, 
and the rest of the nontheatergoing popula- 
tion,” Ripley said. 

FAVORS WIDE SALE 


This kind of program could be developed 
by the Center, and the hundreds of thou- 
sands of tourists planning visits to Wash- 
ington could be given a chance to buy tickets 
at home, perhaps at post offices, at modest 
prices, he said. 

Playwrights and composers in residence, 
performances by and for children, lectures, 
apprenticeships, all should be viewed “not 
as ancillary activities to be reluctantly fitted 
in among the ‘important’ events of the year, 
but rather as the very hearts of the Center's 
program,” Ripley said. 


HOUSE FOLDING ROOM 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Kansas (Mr. Skusitz] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, someone 
needs to update the old saying that 
“haste makes waste.” With the situa- 
tion facing the House folding room, a 
more appropriate statement would be 
that “waiting is a worse waste.” Of 
what use is it to a Member of Congress 
to mail an end of the session report, if it 
is not mailed until mid-February? 

This is no laughing matter. Yester- 
day on a visit to the folding room I 
found just this very situation. For my- 
self I was checking to see how the folding 
and inserting of my annual questionnaire 
was proceeding. These operations are 
no small concern. Let me stress that 
this was not a taxpayer’s expense. But 
it is a waste of the taxpayer's time and 
a Congressman’s money if this corre- 
spondence is not mailed until it becomes 
outdated. 

Let me hasten to stress that this is not 
the fault of the hard-working employees 
in the folding room or their chief, Mr. 
Eli Bjellos. These people are working 
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12- and 14-hour shifts with no extra pay 
for overtime. Instead of providing 
funds for extra shifts and overtime as 
our colleagues on the other side of the 
Capitol do, Members of the House are 
frugal with their appropriations and lav- 
ish with their demands. 

To meet this need it has been neces- 
sary to resort to forcing crews. to work 
overtime without pay and to even im- 
pose on the already overburdened Gov- 
ernment Printing Office to help fold, 
stuff, and seal correspondence from 
Members of Congress. 

For lack of storage space the folding 
room has been forced to store thousands 
upon thousands of enyelopes, newslet- 
ters, questionnaires and other corre- 
spondence in the halls adjoining the 
House folding room, thus creating a fire 
and health hazard. 

I want to compliment the folding room 
and suggest a more realistic appropria- 
tion be considered next year. 


ARMENIAN REVOLT AGAINST THE 
SOVIETS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow Armenians and their friends 
throughout the world will commemorate 
the 45th anniversary of the Armenian 
people’s revolt against the Soviet Union. 
Unfortunately, despite their heroism, the 
brave Armenians were overcome by force 
of arms and remain to this day captives 
of communism. Of course, they are for- 
bidden to celebrate this great day in their 
history by their present Red tyrants. 

We must rededicate ourselves to our 
efforts to see that freedom is restored to 
the brave Armenian people and all the 
other captives of communism. One ef- 
fective method of calling the world’s at- 
tention to the captivity of millions of 
Armenians and other peoples would be 
for the House to establish a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. The dis- 
tinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Froop] and I have been urging 
the establishment of such a committee 
for years, but so far have met with the 
resistance of the administration and 
Democrat congressional leaders to this 
proposal. 

The uprising of the Armenian people 
in 1921 was especially tragic since the 
Soviets had seized their land only 2 
months earlier under the guise of. pro- 
tecting it. Freedom-loving people every- 
where share the desire of the Armenians 
to be free and independent, and we must 
take practical steps to keep up their 
courage and determination. 

The Voice of America should provide 
lengthier and more effective broadcasts 
to pierce the wall of Communist propa- 
ganda and deliver the truth to the people 
of Armenia. As we know, Mr. Speaker, 
in recent years the Voice of America has 
been cutting back both its hours of 
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broadcast in the Armenian language and 
in the nature of these broadcasts. The 
Voice of America gives daily straight 
news and is fearful of offending the So- 
viet Union under present administration 
policy. However, the brave people of 
Armenia deserve the truth. The Voice 
of America should be a vehicle for de- 
livering the message of truth to them so 
that they would not be brainwashed and 
their resistance weakened by the con- 
stant propaganda from their tyrannical 
Moscow oppressors. 


CONCENTRATION CAMP FOR DOGS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. MrnsHaALL] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MINSHALL, Mr. Speaker, the de- 
votion of a dog to his master is scarcely 
greater than the average American’s de- 
votion to the family dog or cat. It is cer- 
tainly evident in the volume of mail I am 
receiving in the wake of Life magazine’s 
February 4 article, “Concentration Camp 
for Dogs.” Like so many of my constitu- 
ents I am saddened and outraged by the 
inhumanity exposed in this excellent pic- 
ture story. 

The Minshall family has always had 
household pets, the usual gamut of dogs, 
cats, rabbits, and the like. We currently 
are the proud owners of Chessie, a Chesa- 
peake Bay Retriever, and of Fritz, a cat 
of dubious ancestry. We would not want 
to part with either of them. 

None of the conditions exposed in the 
Life article is new: Ever since I first 
came to Congress in 1955 we have had 
legislation pending to enact strong penal- 
ties for the theft and inhumane treat- 
ment of animals. I have answered lit- 
erally thousands of letters from con- 
cerned pet owners over the years, assur- 
ing them of my interest in seeing such 
laws enacted. Yet the bills have stayed 
in committee. 

I am today introducing identical legis- 
lation and urge other interested col- 
leagues to do likewise, in the hope that 
this will spur remedial action by the Con- 
gress this year. 


PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE ACT 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Fino] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Record and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing legislation to amend the 
Public Health Service Act to establish a 
program under which States may be as- 
sisted in developing programs for the 
detection of the illegal use of drugs by 
students. 

The best way to get to the problem of 
narcotics addiction is to get to the root 
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of the problem. The legislation I am in- 
troducing would provide for Federal 
grants to States in order that the States 
may set up programs for the examina- 


tion of schoolchildren for narcotics ad- 


diction. The State programs would have 
two facets—they would concentrate on 
periodic examinations of those school- 
children who voluntarily submitted to 
examination and they would underwrite 
educational work in the schools in con- 
nection with narcotics “addiction and 
what it can do. 

The question of compulsory examina- 

tion of students is complicated by pos- 
sible constitutional difficulties, although 
that -is clearly the best way to catch 
addiction or keep it from ever starting. 
The next best thing to this would be 
State programs which would be compul- 
sory except on production of a note from 
the student’s parents. This would sat- 
isfy any constitutional problems and it 
would expose any student in high schools 
and elementary schools to a choice be- 
tween examination or a note from his 
parents. This two-sided pressure would, 
I am sure, cut down on narcotics addic- 
tion. 

I am hopeful that Congress will view 
these proposed programs favorably. I 
think that they would make inroads on 
our Nation’s growing dope addiction 
probie: 


HOUSE REPUBLICAN TASK FORCE 
; ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Lancen] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day of this week, the House Republican 
Task Force on Agriculture recommended 
two steps aimed at simplifying and 
streamlining the present maze of farm 
laws and regulations. 

The first part of our recommendation 
is that titles 7 and 16 of the United 
States Code should be codified into per- 
manent law. In the process, various ob- 
solete provisions should be dropped, 
confusing verbiage should be clarified, 
and a logical streamlining of this 
statutory material should be made. 

Second, the Office of the General 
Counsel of the Department of Agriculture 
should prepare and distribute a concise 
and accurate digest of agricultural laws, 
explaining how and to whom they ap- 
ply, the functions of the appropriate 
agency in the Government which admin- 
isters each law, the procedures for ap- 
pearance and appeal within the Depart- 
ment, together with other pertinent 
information which would be useful to 
farmers, the general public, the press, the 
legal profession, the universities, and 
Members of Congress. 

The task force report on this subject 
lists several examples of confusing, il- 
logical, and obsolete provisions that now 
appear in the agricultural law books. 

One curious provision of agricultural 
law mentions “corn” eight separate 
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timies—then a footnote explains that the 
word “corn” really means “wheat.” 

It is no wonder, Mr. Speaker, that 
many farmers—as well as city people— 
get lost in this jungle of legal mumbo- 
jumbo. Certainly the law can speak 
plainer than that. 

With a 4-year farm program presently 
in effect, now would be an ideal time for 
Congress to act promptly to get our farm 
laws in order. Clarity is a prime requi- 
site to an understanding of any law. 
With the complexities and great eco- 
nomic significance of farm laws these 
days, it is essential that they be clearly 
‘understood by everyone. > 

Mr. Speaker, I ask that the full text 
of the minority agriculture task force re- 
port be included in the Record at this 
point. 


A House REPUBLICAN TASK FORCE REPORT: 
LET'S SIMPLIFY OUR Farm Laws 

An indignant farmer. reportedly wrote to 
his Congressman recently and said: “I just 
visited the ASC committee and some ninny 
down there told me that oats wasn't a feed 
grain, would you please explain that to my 
mule, I sure can't.“ 

Of course, oats are a feed grain in the 
everyday world that farmers live in, but 
under the Government's farm program “feed 
grains” are defined as follows: 

“The term ‘feed grains’ means corn, grain 
sorghums, and if designated by the Secretary, 
barley, and if for any crop the producer so 
requests for purposes of having acreage de- 
voted to the production of wheat considered 
as deyoted to the production of feed grains, 
pursuant to the provisions of section 328 of 
the Food and Agriculture Act of 1962, the 
term ‘feed grains’ shall include oats and 
rye and barley if not designated ‘by the Sec- 
retary as provided above: Provided, That 
acreages of corn, grain sorghums, and if 
designated by the Secretary, barley, shall not 
be planted in lieu of acreages of oats and 
rye and barley if not designated by the Sec- 
retary as provided above: Provided further, 
That the acreage devoted to the production 
of wheat shall not be considered as an acreage 
of feed grains for purposes of establishing 
the feed grain base acreage for the farm for 
subsequent crops,” 1 

It's no wonder that the farmer and his 
mule were confused. They aren’t alone. 
Other farmers as well as lawyers, Members 
of Congress, college professors, lobbyists, De- 
partment of Agriculture employees, and the 
public often have a great deal of difficulty in 
trying to understand and interpret our maze 
of farm laws and regulations. 

The noted public opinion analyst and 
writer, Mr. Samuel Lubell, has commented 
on this lack of understanding as follows: 

“For most of the urban population the 
farm problem doesn’t come into focus. It’s 
just one blurred image after another. Main- 
ly, I believe, this can be traced to two 
things—a general feeling of futility that any- 
thing effective can be done about the farm 
problem and second, that urban people find 
it extremely difficult to identify personally 
with the farm problem, * * * Today it is 
relatively rare to meet someone who even 
knows anyone who does any farming. Many 
agricultural phrases sound like a foreign 
language.“ 

We recognize, of course, that our whole 
way of life is becoming more complex and 
intricate and that those good old simple 


1Sec. 16(i) of the Soil Conservation and 
Domestic Allotment Act, as amended by 
Public Law 89-321, approved Nov. 3, 1965. 

2 Remarks of Samuel Lubell, “Third Annual 
Farm Policy Review Conference, December 
1962,” Ames, Iowa, CAEA report 16, p. 138. 
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days are gone forever. But that doesn’t mean 
we should allow our agricultural programs to 
become so confusing that their terminology 
sounds like a foreign language. 

Certainly we must have some degree of 
complexity and technicality in a body of 
law as large and far-reaching as is that which 
is administered by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. Complexity cannot be avoided, 
but our laws and programs can and should 
be logically organized, simplified, and where 
possible streamlined. 

The need for better understanding and 
clearer communication is obvious. If farmers 
specifically and the public generally do not 
understand the programs which are in effect, 
these programs are simply going to be in- 
effective. 

While there are many examples of con- 
fusing and inarticulate provisions in our 
various farm laws, the most flagrant and re- 
peated offenders are obsolete provisions, con- 
fusing verbiage, and illogical organization. 


OBSOLETE PROVISIONS 


Our farm laws are full of obsolete provi- 
sions that not only occupy space and require 
unnecessary printing but also cause avoid- 
able confusion. 

In the latest edition of the United States 
Code (1964) there are some six pages of text 
dealing with the 1961 through 1965 feed grain 
programs. While some of these provisions are 
still of legal significance, most of this ma- 
terial is now obsolete and is only of historical 
interest at best.“ 

Normally one would expect to find the 
statutory reference to feed grains somewhere 
in title 7 of the United States Code (which is 
devoted to agriculture). Not so, however, in 
this case. The feed grain program, for some 
inexplicable reason, is carried in title 16— 
Conservation. Other commodity programs, 
however, appear in title 7. 


CONFUSING VERBIAGE 


A classic example of a provision containing 
confusing verbiage is found in the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act of 1938, as amended. 
When one reads section 326 of that statute, 
he gets the distinct impression that it has 


something to do with corn. It reads as 
follows. 
“Sec. 326. (a) Whenever in any county 


or other area the Secretary finds that the 
actual production of corn plus the amount 
of corn stored under seal in such county or 
other area is less than the normal production 
of the marketing percentage of the farm acre- 
age allotments in such county or other area 
the Secretary shall terminate farm marketing 
quotas for corn in such county or other area. 

“(b) Whenever, upon any farm, the actual 
production of the acreage of corn is less than 
the normal production of the marketing per- 
centage of the farm acreage allotment, there 
may be marketed, without penalty, from such 
farm an amount of corn from the corn stored 
under seal pursuant to section 324 which, 
together with the actual production of the 
then current crop, will equal the normal pro- 
duction of the marketing percentage of the 
farm acreage allotment. 

“(c) Whenever, in any marketing year, 
marketing quotas are not in effect with re- 
spect to the crop of corn produced in the 
calendar year in which such marketing year 
begins, all marketing quotas applicable to 
previous crops of corn shall be terminated.” 

As things turn out, however, this section 
has nothing whatsoever to do with corn. The 
Agricultural Act of 1954 repealed its applica- 
tion to corn, but still another farm bill came 
along to make paragraphs (b) and (c) appli- 
cable to wheat. 

Thus in a section of law which mentions 
the word “corn” eight separate times, the 
reader is advised by a footnote that corn“ 


216 U.S.C. 590(p) (c), 590(p) (d), 590(p) 
(e), 590(p) (£), 590(p) (g), 590(p) (h). 
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for the purposes of this section really means 
“wheat.” + 


ILLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 


If you are really interested in decoding 
puzzles, take a look at section 8C(2) of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1933, as 
amended, reenacted and supplemented by 
the Agricultural Marketing Agreement Act 
of 1937, as amended. Then try to decide 
whether or not this section, which lists the 
commodities that are covered by marketing 
orders, really applies to apples produced in 
Minnesota for canning or freezing. (No 
cheating now, only 10 readings allowed.) 

Here is what it says: 


COMMODITIES TO WHICH APPLICABLE 


“(2) Orders issued pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be applicable’ only to (A) the 
following agricultural commodities and the 
products thereof (except canned or frozen 
grapefruit, cherries, apples, or cranberries, 
the products of naval stores, and the prod- 
ucts of honeybees), or to any regional, or 
market classification of any such commodity 
or product: Milk, fruits (including filberts, 
almonds, pecans and walnuts but not in- 
cluding apples, other than apples produced 
in the States of Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
New York, Michigan, Maryland, New Jersey, 
Indiang, California, Maine, Vermont, New 
Hampshire Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and 
Connecticut, and not including fruits for 
canning or freezing other than olives, grape- 
fruit, cherries, cranberries, and apples pro- 
duced in the States named above except 
Washington, Oregon, and Idaho), tobacco, 
vegetables (not including vegetables, other 
than asparagus, for canning or freezing), 
hops, honeybees and naval stores as included 
in the Naval Stores Act and standards estab- 
lished thereunder (including refined or par- 
tially refined oleoresin): Provided, That no 
order issued: pursuant to this section shall 
be effective as to any grapefruit for canning 
or freezing unless the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture determines, in addition to other find- 
ings and determinations required by this 
Act, that the issuance of such order is ap- 
proved or favored by the processors who, 
during a representative period determined 
by the Secretary, have been engaged in can- 
ning or freezing such commodity for market 
and have canned or frozen for market more 
than 50 per centum of the total volume of 
such commodity canned or frozen for mar- 
ket during such representative period; and 
(B) any agricultural commodity (except 
honey, cotton, rice, wheat, corn, grain sor- 
ghums, oats, barley, rye, sugarcane, sugar- 
beets, wool, mohair, livestock, soybeans, cot- 
tonseed, flaxseed, poultry (but not excepting 
turkeys), eggs (but not excepting turkey 
hatching eggs), fruits and vegetables for can- 
ning or freezing, and apples), or any regional 
or market classification thereof, not subject to 
orders under (A) of this paragraph, but not 
the products (including canned or frozen 
commodities or products) thereof. No order 
issued pursuant to this section shall be ef- 
fective as to cherries, apples, or cranberries 
for canning or freezing unless the Secretary 
of Agriculture determines, in addition to 
other required findings and determinations, 
that the issuance of such order is approved 
or favored by processors who, during a rep- 
resentative period determined by the Secre- 
tary, have engaged in canning or freezing 
such commodity for market and have frozen 
or canned more than 50 per centum of the 
total volume of the commodity to be regu- 
lated which was canned or frozen within 
the production area, or marketed within the 
marketing area, defined in such order, dur- 
ing such representative period. No order 
issued pursuant to this section shall be ap- 
plicable to peanuts produced in more than 


47 U.S.C. 1326(a), 1326 (b), 1326(c), and 
footnote. 
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one of the following production areas: the 
Virginia-Carolina production area, the South- 
east production area, and the Southwest 
production area. If the Secretary deter- 
mines that the declared policy of the title 
will be better achieved, thereby (i) the com- 
modities of the same general class and used 
wholly or in part for the same purposes may 
be combined and treated as a single com- 
modity and (ii) the portion of an agricul- 
tural commodity devoted to or marketed for 
a particular use or combination of uses, may 
be treated as a separate agricultural com- 
modity. All agricultural commodities and 
products covered hereby shall be deemed 
specified herein for the purposes of section 
80 (6) and (7) of this title.“ 5 

Now you know, apples produced in Min- 
nesota for canning or freezing are not cov- 
ered by marketing orders. 

Wouldn’t this section be improved if it 
were rewritten? Wouldn't it be more clear 
and logical to say: 

Orders shall apply only to the following 
agricultural commodities and the products 
thereof: 

1. Milk. A 

2. Fruits (except certain ones). 

3. Turkeys. 

4. Etc. 

WHAT TO DO 

While we could belabor other plentiful 
examples of poor legislative language and 
delve into all the reasons why our various 
farm laws got into their present sad state of 
affairs, we feel this would be of little bene- 
fit in correcting the problem. The time has 
come to do something about the situation. 

We therefore make two recommendations, 

First, we recommend, that titles 7 and 16 
be codified into permanent law during this 
session of the 89th Congress. As every law- 
yer knows, most titles of the United States 
Code are only prima facie evidence of the 
positive law. Only those titles which have 
been specifically enacted by Congress into 
positive law are really the law of the land. 
At present 17 of the 50 titles of the United 
States Code have been enacted into positive 
law. 


In addition, bills relating to other titles 


are also being prepared for introduction. 
When the whole code is finally codified, it 
will be legal evidence of the general and 
permanent law and recourse to the numerous 
volumes of the Statutes at Large, and various 
public laws will no longer be necessary.“ 

With the passage of a 4-year omnibus 
farm bill and a 5-year sugar act during the 
past session, we recommend that Congress 
deem it both convenient and timely to con- 
sider the codification, simplification, and 
streamlining of all the laws applying to 
agriculture. 

Second, we recommend that the Office of 
General Counsel of the Department of Agri- 
culture prepare and distribute to the public 
a digest of our major agricultural laws. 
This booklet should not be a definitive and 
precise legal instrument, but, rather, a gen- 
eral description in plain and nonlegalistic 
language describing the various statutes, 
how and to whom they apply, the functions 
of the appropriate agency in the Govern- 


57 U.S.C. 608(c) (2). 

*Vol. 1, U.S.C. (1964) p. V (these are: 
Title 1—General Provisions: Title 3—The 
President; Title 4—The Flag, The Goy- 
ernment, etc.; Title 6—Official and Penal 
Bonds; Title 9—Arbitration; Title 10—Armed 
Forces; Title 18—Census; Title 14—Coast 
Guard; Title 17—Copyrights; Title 18— 
Crimes and Criminal Procedure; Title 23— 
Highways; Title 28—Judiciary and Judicial 
Power: Title 32—National Guard; Title 35— 
Patents; Title 37—Pay and Allowances of the 
Uniformed Services; Title 38—Veterans Ben- 
efits; and Title 39—-The Postal Service). 

1 Ibid. 6, p. IX. 
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ment which „administers each law, the 
procedures for appearance and appeal with- 
in the Department of Agriculture, and other 
pertinent information which would be of use 
to practicing attorneys who are not special- 
ized in agricultural law and to interested 
Members of Congress and the general public. 
These two actions—codifying and stream- 
lining titles 7 and 16, together with publish- 
ing a concise and accurate digest of agricul- 
tural laws, would. go a long way toward 
dispelling the feeling of many people that 
Mr. Lubell described when he said: 
writing of farm legislation has become a con- 
spiracy against public understanding.” $ 


TIME TO STOP OUR ALLIES FROM 
AIDING OUR ENEMIES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 


imous consent that the gentleman from. 


Florida [Mr. Gurney] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection. to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing a bill to prohibit any vessel or 
shipping line doing business with the 
Communists in North Vietnam from 
carrying U.S. cargoes. The- shocking 
fact that in 1965 there were more free 
world ships than Communist ships en- 
gaging in trade with North Vietnam, 
makes the legislation which I propose to- 
day of vital concern to every American. 

The bill I propose today amends the 
Merchant Marine Act by providing that 
no article shall be transported aboard 
vessels of any shipping interest which 
allows vessels under its control to be 
used in trade with North Vietnam. 

The exact figures for free world ship- 
ping into Haiphong are classified infor- 
mation which the State Department will 
not release to the American people. Ho 
Chi Minh, Mao Tse-tung, and Kosygin 
all know, but it is top secret information 


to be kept from the American people. 


But through the fog that surrounds the 
issue, it is clear that our allies are giving 
invaluable aid to the Vietcong—107 of 
the 119 allied ships known to have en- 
tered the port of Haiphong in 1965 flew 
flags of NATO countries. 

The State Department claims that be- 
cause much of the material traded is not 
strategic, this doubledealing by our 
allies is somehow all right. It seems to 
me that one does not have to be a trained 
diplomat to see beyond that argument. 
The more nonwar goods that are carried 
on free world ships, the more Communist 
ships are freed for war materials. It 
seems equally obvious that to a war econ- 
omy such as North Vietnam’s, the pro- 
vision of any goods, whether they are war 
supplies or domestic necessities, is giving 
them aid and comfort. 

Those shipping lines which pick up 
cargoes in American ports would either 
have to give up their Vietcong business 
or ours. Great Britain, probably the 
worst offender, claims that it has no con- 
trol over its private shipping lines except 
in wartime. They have made no move 
to comply with the official requests of 
our Government that they cease their 


8 Ibid. 2, p. 140. 
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North Vietnam trade. My bill would take 
the problem out of the hands of the 
diplomats and the British Government 
and let us deal directly with the offend- 
ing shippers. 

It is no wonder that Hanoi thinks it 
can scare the United States out of Viet- 
nam. Although we fight on land, we 
make no effort to blockade or otherwise 
prevent our own allies from loading and 
unloading merchandise in Haiphong. If 
this would not convince Ho Chi Minh 
that our involvement there is a half- 
hearted one, nothing would. 

We already have a similar cargo ban 
on those ships trading with Cuba, and 
we are not at war with them. Why 
should we not operate such a blacklist 
against ships aiding a regime that is daily 
killing our American boys? 

I call upon the Johnson administration 
for immediate passage of this bill. We 
are engaged in a major war. We should 
take the necessary actions to conclude 
this war. This action is simple, easy, and 
long overdue. Let us do it. a 


THE REASON WHY THE UNITED 
STATES IS IN SOUTH VIETNAM 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. PucINsKI] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day the President of the United States 
addressed the school administrators con- 
vention in Atlantic City and put into its 
proper perspective the whole question of 
why the United States is in Vietnam. He 
also stated unequivocally that the United 
States will not be driven out of Vietnam. 

It is my hope that those who have been 
carrying on the vendetta against Amer- 
ica’s participation in the struggle for 
freedom in Vietnam will heed what the 
President said yesterday and will study 
carefully the testimony presented by 
General Taylor today before the other 


The President quite properly pointed 
out that the issue in Vietnam is not a 
struggle over a piece of real estate known 
as South Vietnam but, rather, a struggle 
in support of a fundamental question 
as to whether we will give the Commu- 
nists an opportunity to develop this en- 
tirely new type of warfare all over the 
world. 

In order to understand our involve- 
ment in Vietnam we must understand 
several other things. This country has 
built up an awesome Defense Establish- 
ment, so awesome that it has made major 
war totally unthinkable for the world. 
There is no question that our fleet of 
Polaris submarines and our Strategic Air 
Command with its B—52’s and our guided 
missiles, which are capable of sending 
nuclear warheads across continents and 
oceans, have certainly helped us finally 
to reach that point in the world’s cross- 
road when the major powers realize that 
any major military confrontation will be 
too costly and too devastating for all 
sides involved. We have made world 
holocaust too costly for anyone to seri- 
ously consider a major nuclear third 
world war. There can be no question 
that our vast Military Establishment is 
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today proving itself the very deterrent it 
was designed to be against a third world 
war. The fact that neither the Soviet 
Union nor China have joined Hanoi on a 
major scale proves conclusively that 
major war would appear to be out of the 
question at this time. 

So the Communists have now gone the 
other way. They have developed a new 
technique, a technique which they call 
wars of liberation but which are noth- 
ing more than wars of subversion and 
terrorism against the established order 
in nation after nation; small, dirty wars, 
but no less devastating to the institu- 
tions of freedom where they are not 
stopped. 

Two weeks ago I described here on 
this floor—and my remarks appear in 
the Recorp of January 20, on page 869— 
the blueprint that the Communists have 
spelled out for similar wars such as they 
are waging in Vietnam today to be 
waged on three major continents of the 
world, that is, in Asia, in Africa, and in 
South America. The Communists 
spelled out their blueprint for world con- 
quest through terrorism and subversion 
during their Tricontinental Congress 
which was held in Havana, Cuba, from 
January 1 through January 15. 

Now, how foolish could we be to walk 
away from South Vietnam today when 
the Communists have publicly an- 
nounced that they intend to proliferate 
this new concept of terror and subver- 
sion in every single nation on three con- 
tinents if they get away with such sub- 
version in South Vietnam? s 

How can anyone fail to see what 
devastating plans the Communists have 
for a whole series of “Vietnams,” when 
they have boldly, brazenly, and arro- 
gantly told us—in public—of their new 
attacks on the institutions of freedom 
on three continents? 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. HARDY. Mr. Speaker, I merely 
want to compliment the gentleman on 
the floor for the fine statement he is 


Mr. PUCINSKI. I thank the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RANDALL. 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to join in the commendation of the 
gentleman from Illinois with just this 
one additional comment. We are getting 
quite a bit of mail now about pulling out 
of Vietnam and saying it is a grave mis- 
take that we are there, because they 
want peace. 

If I may contribute this much to the 
gentleman’s remarks, I would say that 
I always write back and say, Les, we 
are yearning for peace, and I do not 
think that there is a Member of this 
body that does not want peace as much 
as you do, but we have to ask ourselves 
immediately two questions: The first is 
what kind of peace? And the second 
question is, for how long?” 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentleman for his comments. 


Mr. Speaker, will the 
I am glad to yield to 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to congratulate the gentle- 
man from Illinois for the fine statement 
he is making to the House here today. 
The President is eminently correct when 
he brings forcibly to the attention of 
the educators, the administrators of edu- 
cation in this country, the fact that 
there is more than a piece of real estate 
at stake in Vietnam; that there is a prin- 
ciple involved and that this issue is a 
phony one with the Communists. These 
so-called wars of liberation must not be 
allowed to succeed because they are sub- 
versive in nature and they do not serve 
the best interests of mankind either in 
this land of freedom or anywhere else on 
the face of the earth. Therefore, I con- 
gratulate the President and I commend 
him for his steadfast attitude. In turn, 
I congratulate the gentleman from Illi- 
nois for reminding the House again of 
a position from which we cannot de- 
part. 

Mr.PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague. I think every single 
American and every single person in this 
world who wants peace and freedom 
ought to offer a prayer of thanksgiving 
that we have a President who has the 
courage and the wisdom to understand 
the global aspects of Vietnam. 

Mr. Speaker, I belong to that school 
which sincerely believes that the Commu- 
nists are in more trouble in Vietnam to- 
day than we are. We are winning in 
Vietnam. Our American troops are scor- 
ing impressive victories every day. Those 
who have been imploring the President 
to pull out, to give in, to walk away are 
obviously blind completely to the fact 
that while we have had difficulty in fight- 
ing this very unusual war, we are still 
winning. We have never had a war like 
this to fight before. Here you do not 
know who the enemy is. You cannot find 
them. They work in the fields during the 
day and then engage in their terrorism 
and subversion at night. You cannot 
identify whose forces they are. So, ad- 
mittedly, there are serious problems for 
our side in meeting this enemy, but our 
troops and the Korean troops and the 
Australian and South Vietnamese and 
other troops of all our other allies—and 
we do have allies in Vietnam—have fi- 
nally found the winning combination. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe it is the Com- 
munists who are in trouble in Vietnam. 
I believe one has the right to believe, 
without arousing too much optimism, 
that China is losing its effort to set itself 
up as the great spokesman of all of the 
Communists of the world. 

I believe that the psychological and the 
diplomatic defeats which China has suf- 
fered in Africa and in Asia—and is now 
suffering in South America—gives all of 
us hope that perhaps the war situation 
could change very suddenly. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I would say that we 
can be proud of the American people. 
The American people want to see this war 
ended. But, I am certain, they want it 
ended with victory for freedom. 


Speaker, 
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Earlier today we heard testimony be- 
fore one of our committees by General 
Hershey, discussing the draft and what 
it is doing to the young people of this 
country. Of course, all of us are con- 
cerned about this. We all pray fervently 
that we can bring the entire Vietnam 
situation to the negotiating table, but 
pulling away some from North Vietnam, 
would only whet the appetite of the 
Communists and would only open the 
door for more Communist aggression, as 
the President so eloquently stated yes- 
terday. 

Retreat from South Vietnam would 
represent an open invitation to Com- 
munists over all this world to engage 
in similar subversion, and similar ter- 
rorism, in every country into which they 
can get. 

So, Mr. Speaker, I believe that stand- 
ing with the President is the only way to 
proceed. I believe Mr. Johnson has 
charted a sound course. 

The President has held out the olive 
twig in one hand, but has not abandoned 
our responsibilities, from a military 
standpoint, on the other hand. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope and honest 
belief that with the victories which our 
troops are scoring in Vietnam today we 
have at least more reason to hope today 
than ever before that the war in Vietnam 
can take a very sudden turn and victory 
could be ours. 

I should like to include at this point 
an editorial from the Chicago Sun-Times 
which points out China’s setbacks. I 
believe this is an extremely important 
editorial and fortifies my belief that with 
all of her setbacks, China might very 
well stop coercing Hanoi to continue its 
aggression in Vietnam. We pray to God 
this might be so and the conflict in Viet- 
nam terminated soon. 

The Chicago Sun-Times editorial fol- 
lows: 

PAPER DRAGON? 

Red Chinese plots for subversion and revolt 
have recently been uncovered in the Middle 
East and in Africa, where a number of na- 
tions have broken off diplomatic relations 
with Peiping. Similar plots have been un- 
covered or smashed in other areas. 

In Indonesia, a Red Chinese attempt to 
take over that government was met with 
force and destroyed. In Cuba, Premier Fidel 
Castro denounced Peiping as an aggressor 
after uncovering a Chinese Communist plot 
to subvert his army. 

Russia is moving toward an open break 
with Chinese communism and even Albania, 
long Peiping stalwart in Eastern Europe, 
is now reported to be turning to Moscow. 

It adds up to acute embarrassment for 
Peiping diplomats—and it raises a doubt that 
Red China’s dragon is as fierce as it has 
been advertised. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman speaks 
of the help we are receiving in Vietnam, 
and the draft call upon Americans. 

I want. to say that outside of South 
Vietnam, the Australians—a token force 
of Australians—and a very few New 
Zealanders, as well as the South Koreans 
and the United States, who else is shed- 
ding any blood? Who else is getting 
killed in Vietnam? 
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Mr. PUCINSKI. May I say to my very 
distinguished colleague, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. Gross], who is a mem- 
ber on the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs—and I respect him for his good 
and sound judgment—I know that the 
gentleman knows perhaps better than 
most Members of Congress, by virtue of 
the fact that he is on the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and is privy to many 
things that perhaps the rest of us do not 
have—that this is a troubled world. 
There are many trouble spots. Our 
allies are making their contributions in 
various parts of the world. Perhaps 
they cannot be with us in Vietnam to the 
extent we would like to have them par- 
ticipate. Take the British, for instance. 
They are holding Malaysia. Also there 
are other places around the world in 
similar situations. 

Mr. GROSS. I did not know there 
was a war going on in Malaysia. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. There is not, but 
there certainly would be war if we did 
not have the forces over there to main- 
tain peace. Take, for instance, the 
Middle East, and take many other parts 
of the world. We have a peacekeeping 
force now in the Middle East. The 
gentleman from Iowa knows the situa- 
tion is not that simple. One cannot say 
that we have a problem in Vietnam and, 
therefore, that we must concentrate 
every effort there on the part of our 
allies, because that in itself would be an 
invitation to other aggressors, other ag- 
gressions, and other upheavals which 
would only confront us to a greater de- 
gree at other places. 

Mr. Speaker, the pattern is very clear. 
I certainly would like to see more of our 
allies assist us in Vietnam. I join the 
gentleman from Iowa in that expression, 
if that is what the gentleman is sug- 
gesting. I join him in that hope. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, the gentleman 


well knows that from 139 nations in the 


world we are receiving no assistance, 
no help at all with reference to the war 
which is going on in North Vietnam. 
This is what requires the drafting of the 
youth of this country. I do not like it a 
bit. 

Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman from 
Illinois will come to my office I will show 
the gentleman a complete rundown com- 
piled by the Department of State in the 
last few days, showing just how little the 
rest of the world is helping us in North 
Vietnam. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I agree with the 
gentleman from Iowa, and the gentle- 
man knows that I have taken the floor 
many times urging that our allies give 
us greater support. But, having said 
this, I am sure the gentleman is not 
suggesting that because we are not re- 
ceiving any help we should walk away 
from North Vietnam? 

Mr.GROSS. Not at all. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. Of course not. 

Mr. GROSS. Of course not. But 1 
certainly think that the rest of the world, 
the so-called free world friends of ours, 
should be making some contribution in 
the form of manpower to the effort in 
North Vietnam, and I hope that the 
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gentleman believes that, far more than 
they are making today. 

Mr. PUCINSKI. I should like to as- 
sure the gentleman I share his views. 
It is my hope that sooner or later many 
of our allies are going to understand the 
global aspect of Vietnam. But I hope 
the Vietnam conflict does not last that 
long. It is my firm and honest convic- 
tion that by standing firmly behind our 
President and behind the people of this 
country who today are overwhelmingly 
supporting the President in his deter- 
mination to stand firm in Vietnam, we 
can look forward to victory with con- 
fidence. There was some doubt some 
time ago about our ability to win in 
Vietnam, but I think today there is no 
doubt. As the President yesterday quite 
properly pointed out, they are not going 
to drive us out of Vietnam. With the 
victories our soldiers have scored in the 
last few weeks, the Vietcong, Hanoi, and 
Peiping itself is going to understand 
finally that we are in Vietnam to stay 
until victory is ours, It is the Com- 
munists who now must make the de- 
cision, and I have every hope they will 
realize victory can no longer be theirs— 
and let us intelligently and peacefully 
negotiate a settlement. 


DR. RALPH S. LLOYD RETIRES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
KREBS). Under previous order of the 
House, the gentleman from Rhode Island 
Mr. Focarty] is recognized for 15 min- 
utes. 

Mr, FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of the House the 
retirement on February 1 of Dr. Ralph S. 
Lloyd, Chief Dental Officer of the Public 
Health Service. 

Dr. Lloyd has devoted the whole of his 
professional life to the Public Health 
Service. His distinguished career, span- 
ning more than 30 years, has left an in- 
delible stamp on the quality and vitality 
of the Dental Corps. 

As Chief Dental Officer, a post that he 
held for the past 4 years, Dr. Lloyd 
strengthened recruitment procedures and 
formalized a dental career development 
program. In this position of leadership, 
he gave full expression to the concern for 
career development that had occupied 
him since an early date. 

Always interested in enriching the pro- 
fessional experiences of those with whom 
he served, Dr. Lloyd made it possible for 
young officers to draw on his exceptional 
knowledge and clinical skills, particularly 
in the field of maxillofacial prosthetics in 
which he is an acknowledged authority. 
As Chief of the Dental Department of the 
U.S. Public Health Service Hospital in 
Baltimore during 1948-53, he established 
a prototype dental internship program. 
This program has been used since not 
only in the Service but also in many 
civilian hospitals. 

Dr. Lloyd was the first dentist as- 
signed to the Clinical Center of the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health. During the 
9 years that he served as Chief of the 
Dental Department, he introduced many 
innovations, contributing to improved 
research techniques and patient care. 
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Never content with current procedures 
in dental materials and equipment, Dr. 
Lloyd developed ingenious solutions to 
technical problems in clinical dentistry. 
For example, he recognized at an early 
date the potential advantages of the use 
of the water spray technique, experi- 
mented with several spray devices first 
available, and made recommendations 
for improvement of the equipment. In 
addition, by the modification of thermo- 
couples, he studied the heat production of 
cutting instruments in relation to pulpal 
trauma. ‘ 

Recognizing the tremendous advances 
that could be made in dental materials 
and technology, Dr. Lloyd in 1963 estab- 
lished the intramural Dental Materials 
Committee of the Service. Under his 
leadership, the research effort of the 
Service in this field has been greatly 
expanded. 

In 1964, Dr. Lloyd served as adviser to 
the Expert Committee on Health Statis- 
tics of the World Health Organization on 
the Review of the International Classi- 
fication of Dental Diseases, That same 
year, he helped to successfully resolve the 
problem of Cuban refugee dentists in the 
Miami area by arranging for the assign- 
ment of a Public Health Service dental 
officer to supervise the refugee clinic, by 
encouraging the development of short- 
term refresher for the Cuban dentists, 
and by coordinating these activities with 
those of the American Dental Association. 

There are few areas in dentistry in the 
Public Health Service that have not felt 
the impact of Dr. Lloyd's able leadership 
and contributions. The Public Health 
Service is richer not only for the 30-odd 
years that Dr. Lloyd has devoted to it but 
also for his many innovations that will 
remain a lasting heritage. We all wish 
him well in his retirement. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COOPERA- 
TION ACT OF 1966 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FascELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
cbjection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, the Intergovernmental Coopera- 
tion Act of 1966, a bill to encourage 
greater cooperation and coordination 
among Federal, State, and local govern- 
ments and to improve their effectiveness 
in dealing with the many problems which 
face our Nation. This bill would, I be- 
lieve, go far toward establishing a full 
partnership among these levels of gov- 
ernment, and strengthening our great 
federal system of government. The 
challenges which face this Nation will 
demand that duplication and friction 
among these levels be minimized and 
that cooperative efforts be exploited to 
the fullest. This bill is a part of the 
President’s program to develop a “crea- 
tive federalism.” To quote his budget 
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message delivered to the Congress on 
January 24: 

Favorable action should be taken on the 
proposed Intergovernmental Cooperation Act, 
already before the Congress. This act would 
improve the administration and facilitate 
congressional review of Federal grants-in-aid. 
It would also provide a means for coordinat- 
ing intergovernmental policy in the adminis- 
tration of grants for urban development. 


Mr. Speaker, we have responded to a 
host of pressing national problems, each 
of which needed the efforts of all levels 
of government for their solution. Neither 
the executive nor the legislative branch 
has had an opportunity until now to de- 
velop a comprehensive framework for 
Federal-State-local relationships, espe- 
cially as they arise in grant-in-aid pro- 
grams. The number of such programs 
has been rapidly increasing in the last 
decade and there are now more than 120 
grants on the books. The Ist session of 
the 89th Congress alone enacted approx- 
imately 25 new Federal grant programs 
or major expansions of existing pro- 


To demonstrate the many ways in 
which this bill would make a positive 
contribution to our federal system, let 
me briefly outline its provisions. It con- 
sists of six major substantive titles: Im- 
proved administration of grants-in-aid 
to the States; congressional review of 
Federal grants-in-aid to States and to 
local units of government; permitting 
Federal departments and agencies to pro- 
vide specialized or technical services to 
State and local units of government; 
coordinated intergovernmental policy 
and administration of grants for urban 
development; acquisition, use, and dis- 
position of land within urban areas by 
Federal agencies in conformity with land 
utilization programs of affected local 
government; and establishing uniform 
Federal relocation practices. 

The impact of these titles on present 
relationships can be summarized as fol- 


lows: 7 


First, assure that Governors could ob- 
tain full information on grant programs 
in their States for budgetary purposes. 
This title, prepared by Bureau of the 
Budget staff, also provides a uniform 
method of handling grant funds and 
scheduling Federal transfers to the 
States; and allows the waiving of the 
single State agency provision and use 
of other suitable administrative arrange- 
ments, subject to Federal approval. 

Second, establish a congressional pol- 
icy to study new grant programs after 
5 years. 

Third, authorize Federal departments 
and agencies to render technical assist- 
ance and training services to State and 
local governments on a reimbursable 
basis. This will enable State and local 
governments to avoid the expense of un- 
necessary duplication of specialized or 
technical services, and permit more econ- 
omical use of Federal facilities. 

Fourth, establish a coordinated inter- 
governmental urban assistance policy. It 
grants priority to general local govern- 
ments in eligibility for Federal aids, and 
requires that applications for Federal 
loans or grants affecting urban develop- 
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ment be reviewed by general local gov- 
ernments and metropolitan area plan- 
ning agencies for consistency with exist- 
ing plans and objectives. 

Fifth, prescribe a uniform policy and 
procedure for urban land use transac- 
tions undertaken by the General Services 
Administration. Acquisition, use, dis- 
posal of land in urban areas by this 
agency shall be consistent, to the extent 
possible, with local zoning regulations 
and development objectives. 

Finally, the bill would establish a uni- 
form Federal policy of relocation pay- 
ments and assistance for all persons, 
businesses, and farm operations displaced 
by direct Federal programs and programs 
conducted through Federal grants-in- 
aid. It requires that all such grant-in- 
aid programs assure that standard hous- 
ing is provided or being provided to those 
displaced and authorizes Federal partic- 
ipation in the cost of relocation pay- 
ments. , 

Intergovernmental relations, especially 
in Federal grant-in-aid programs, has 
been the subject of considerable atten- 
tion in both Houses of the Congress. 
During the last session, the Senate passed 
the Intergovernmental Cooperation Act 
by a unanimous vote. It was cospon- 
sored by 43 Senators from both sides of 
the aisle, from all parts of the country 
and including those representing pre- 
dominantly rural as well as predomi- 
nantly urban States. 

Also during the last session, a number 
of my colleagues in the House sponsored 
companion measures including the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. FOUN- 
TAIN], the gentlewoman from New Jersey 
[Mrs. Dwyer], the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. SIcKLES], the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Mackay], and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Dow]. 
These measures are currently before the 
House Committee on Government Opera- 
tions along with the Senate-passed bill, 
S. 561. 

I think it is important to call attention 
to the fact that this proposal has not 
only the full support of President John- 
son, but also that of a number of bodies 
and organizations whose primary con- 
cern is improving intergovernmental re- 
lations. For example, it is based on the 
findings and recommendations of the Ad- 
visory Commission on Intergovernmental 
Relations, established by Congress to 
provide for a continuing study of ways to 
improve our Federal partnership. Rep- 
resentatives of all levels of government, 
including three Members each from the 
House and the Senate, sit on that Com- 
mission. The proposed act also has the 
backing of the four organizations which 
represent State and local officials—the 
Council of State Governments, the U.S. 
Conference of Mayors, the National 
League of Cities, and the National Asso- 
ciation of Counties. Last fall, these four 
groups wrote a joint letter to the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, and other offi- 
cials of the executive branch formally 
indicating their support for the measure 
and urging the President to make it a 
part of his program. I would suggest 
that a bill which represents the con- 
sensus of all levels of government can 
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only lead to the improvement of the sys- 
tem within which they operate. 

This review of the provisions of the 
Intergovernmental Cooperation Act of 
1966 makes clear why it has been passed 
by the Senate, supported by the Presi- 
dent, and why this body should act with- 
out delay. The enactment of this legis- 
lation will be an important step toward 
achieving that “more perfect union” 
which we all seek. 


SAVINGS BONDS 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. FAscELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, the mil- 
lions of Americans who help finance 
about $50 billion of the public debt by 
investment in U.S. savings bonds were 
gratified by the announcement by Presi- 
dent Johnson yesterday-of the raising of 
the interest rate from 334 to 4.15 percent. 

Although the increased rate was an- 
nounced yesterday, it is retroactive to 
December 1, 1965, and applies not only 
to new buyers of bonds but also to bonds 
in existence as of December 1, 1965. On 
Series E bonds the increased rate is made 
effective by reducing the maturity time 
to 7 years, from 7 years and 9 months, so 
that a buyer who now pays $18.75 for the 
lowest denomination of Series E bonds 
will be entitled to receive $25 at the end 
of 7 years. 

The interest increase provides a real 
opportunity for Americans to help them- 
selves by embarking on a guaranteed 
savings program while at the same time 
helping their country. The benefits of 
the safety and security of savings bonds 
arë well known. The safety of the in- 
vestment is guaranteed, and if savings 
bonds are lost or stolen they are freely 
replaced. 

For those buyers who may wish to defer 
their income taxes on investments until 
some later time, such as their retirement, 
the purchase of bonds provides them with 
an effective investment yield which is 
often difficult to obtain any place else. 

The President, in making the savings 
bonds more attractive from the invest- 
ment standpoint, fulfilled an earlier 
commitment to do so. The President 
has noted that a successful savings bonds 
program is of particular urgency in the 
face of our defense of freedom in Viet- 
nam and as a deterrent to inflation. 

The operations of the U.S. savings 
bonds program have been of interest to 
me as chairman of the Legal and Mone- 
tary Affairs Subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Government Operations 
for some time, and particularly in the 
light of the increasing rates available on 
private investment opportunities. 

I am delighted that the assurances 
which Secretary of the Treasury Fowler 
had given me that the matter of chang- 
ing the return rate on savings bonds was 
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under constant Treasury scrutiny, have 
been proven to be accurate. I commend 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Treasury for this action in the interest 
of the American people. 

I urge all those who already are par- 
ticipating in the savings bonds program 
to give consideration to increasing their 
participations, and all those who do not 
buy U.S. savings bonds to embark on a 
worthwhile savings, plan which will be 
helpful to them individually, and their 
country. 


DISCRIMINATION IN ADMINISTRA- 
TION OF JUSTICE 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. BINGHAM] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a proposed Civil Rights 
Protection Act of 1966 dealing with dis- 
crimination in the administration of 
justice. This bill was drafted by the 
Civil Rights Leadership Conference, a 
coordinating committee of religious, 
civic, and labor organizations dedicated 
to elimination of discrimination under 
law. Through the years the leadership 
conference has proved itself to be a 
careful, responsible organization that 
has sponsored or endorsed legislation 
only after careful evaluation of its legal 
and social validity. This current pro- 
posal reveals that same degree of care 
and skill. 

The need for Federal legislation to 
protect Negroes and civil rights workers 
from intimidation and violence was 
dramatically shown last year by a dis- 
graceful series of acquittals in southern 
State courts. In November, I pointed to 
the need for Federal legislation which 
would: 

First. Make a Federal crime. of vio- 
lence and threats of violence against 
civil rights workers and Negroes who 
seek to assert their federally guaranteed 
rights; and 

Second. Establish a procedure for 
transfer of such cases from State courts 
to Federal courts where the Attorney 
General concludes that a fair trial can- 
not be held in the State court. 

Title II of the leadership conference 
bill covers both these points in what ap- 
pears to me to be exemplary fashion. 

I trust that under the leadership of its 
great chairman, the dean of the House 
(Mr. CELLER], the Judiciary Committee 
will soon hold hearings on this and other 
bills that may be introduced to deal 
with racial discrimination in the admin- 
istration of justice. In the course of 
such study, the present bill could be per- 
fected to make it more effective and to 
resolve any legal problems it presents. 
I offer it for the consideration of our 
colleagues with the hope that it may 
stimulate creative thinking in an area of 
vital need. 


Jersey Congressmen RODINO, 
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PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S SPEECH AT 
ATLANTIC CITY 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. MCGRATH] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to note that last night, President 
Johnson came to Atlantic City, in New 
Jersey’s Second District, which I have 
the honor to represent, to deliver an im- 
portant address concerning the Viet- 
namese war and topics of domestic 
urgency before the convention of the 
American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. 

Accompanying President Johnson on 
his trip to Atlantic City were New Jer- 
sey Senators Case and WILLIAMS, New 
CAHILL, 
FRELINGHUYSEN, GALLAGHER, HELSTOSKI, 
HOWARD, JOELSON, KREBS, MINISH, PAT- 
TEN, and myself, and the Reyerend Billy 
Graham. 

The fervor with which the President 
was greeted at the Atlantic City airport, 
despite darkness and heavy fog, was, I 
feel, an indication of the support which 
his southeast Asian policies find 
throughout the Nation and certainly in 
New Jersey’s Second District. 

Because of the importance of the mes- 
sage he delivered to the school admin- 
istrators, Mr. Speaker, I believe my col- 
leagues would find his remarks make 
worthwhile reading and, therefore, I am 
placing them. in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD. President Johnson's text fol- 
lows: 

I am honored to accept your award and 
happy to be here with the big brass of Amer- 
ican education. I might have been with you 
tonight under other auspices—except that 30 
years ago I left teaching for a different 
pursuit. 

Tonight, our professions differ, but we have 
the same task: to build a society worthy of 
freemen. Two hundred years ago, our 
fathers laid the foundations. Two years ago, 
I challenged my fellow citizens to get on with 
the job. Isaid that we must build the Great 
Society in our cities, in our countryside—and 
in our classrooms. 

Tonight our work is underway. Much of 
the needed legislation has been enacted: 
more than a score of landmark measures in 
the field of education alone. 

It is a thrill to me to read the rollcall of 
these historic acts: the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964, the civil rights laws of 1964 
and 1965, medicare, the Natural Beauty Act, 
the Higher Education Act of 1965, and—not 
last and not least—the Elementary and Sec- 
ondary Education Act of 1965. 

Laws are only designs for achievement. 
The barriers we must overcome do not yield 
merely because Congress takes a vote or the 
President signs a bill. Two barriers are the 
most unyielding, each reinforcing the other 
in blocking our progress. 

The first is poverty. We who have worked 
in schools know what it means for someone 
who starts life as a victim of poverty. It is 
hard to teach a hungry child. Poverty 
breeds handicaps of mind and body which 
cripple him before he has a chance to get 
ahead. And we have learned all too well that 
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poverty passes on its curse generation to 
generation. 

The second barrier is racial discrimination. 
Because of it, children grow up aliens in their 
native land. For a ghetto—whether white 
or black or brown—is less than half a world. 
No child can be fully educated unless his life 
is opened up to the wonderful variety this 
world affords. 

Two weeks ago, I called for the Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966 to promote the 
worldwide commerce of knowledge, to de- 
clare that learning is not a commodity which 
can be confined at the water’s edge. Yet 
within our own country there are still racial 
walls against hope and opportunity. Be- 
tween the slums of the inner cities and their 
spreading suburbs, there are gulfs as deep 
and wide as any ocean. 

If education is to be worthy of its good 
name, we must find ways to span these gulfs. 
I pledge to you that the Federal Government 
will not be a silent partner in this enterprise. 

I am sending Congress five top priority re- 
quests: 

To enlarge each one of the programs in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act— 
and to make them run through 1970; 


To double funds for our imaginative and. 


precedent-breaking Operation Head Start 
which will next year help more than 700,000 
youngsters from poor homes get ready for the 
rigors of learning; 

To fund the new National Teachers Corps 
so that our best college graduates can be re- 
cruited to work in our worst schools; 

To pass the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 to 
help pay for school lunches for those who 
really need them, without subsidizing those 
who can afford to buy their own. We also 
want school breakfasts for children who 
would otherwise start the day with empty 
stomachs. 

Finally—and this summarizes reams of rec- 
ommendations in a single sentence—my 
budget this year proposes a $10 billion Fed- 
eral investment in education and training. 
In 1960 the Government was spending only a 
third this much, The Office of Education 
alone will spend on programs six times as 
much as it did 6 years ago. And I promise 
you that this is only the beginning. 

Almost 200 years ago, James Madison de- 
clared that Federal and State governments 
“are in fact but different agents and trustees 
of the people, constituted with different 
powers, and designed for different purposes.” 
They are not “mutual rivals and enemies.” 
They are partners. Madison’s definition has 
not changed, though the partnership grows 
closer and more creative. 

If education is to achieve its promise in 
America, it cannot be done in Washington 
alone. Each State and each community 
must fashion its own design and shape its 
own institutions. But we will need a com- 
mon vision to build schools to match our 
common hopes for the future. 

Every school will be different, but the dif- 
ferences will not range as they do today be- 
tween satisfactory and shocking. We will 
have instead a diversity of excellence. 

Tomorrow's school will be a school with- 
out walls—a school built of doors which 
open to the entire community. 

Tomorrow’s school will reach out to the 
places that enrich the human spirit: to the 
museums, the theaters, the art galleries, to 
the parks and rivers and mountains. 

It will ally itself with the city—its busy 
streets and factories, its assembly lines and 
laboratories—so that the world of work does 
not seem an alien place for the student, 

It will be the center of community life, 
for grownups as well as children: “a shop- 
ping center of human services.” It might 
have a community health clinic, a public 
library, a theater and recreation facilities. 

It will provide formal education for all 
citizens—and it will not close its doors at 
3 o’clock. It will employ its buildings round 
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the clock and its teachers round the year. 
We cannot afford to have an $85 billion 
plant in this country open less than 30 per- 
cent of the time. 

In every past age, leisure has been a 
privilege enjoyed by the few at the expense 
of the many. But in the age waiting to be 
born, leisure will belong to the many at the 
expense of none. Our people must learn to 
use this gift of time, and that means one 
more challenge for tomorrow’s schools. 

I am not describing a distant Utopia, but 
the kind of education which must be the 
great and urgent work of our time. By the 
end of this decade, unless the work is well 
along, our opportunity will have slipped 
away. 

Many people, as William James once said, 
shed tears for justice, generosity, and 
beauty—but never recognize those virtues 
when they meet them in the street. Some 
people are this way about rebuilding our 
society. They love the idea. But in the heat 
and grime, somehow they lose their zeal. 
They discover that progress is a battle, not 
@ parade, and they fall away from the line 
of march. 

You know that the job of building a better 
school and a better Nation is hard, often 
thankless work. Someone must take on the 
perilous task of leadership. Someone in 
shirtsleeves must turn ideas into actions, 
dollars into programs. Someone must fight 
the lonely battles in each community—make 
the accommodations, win the supporters, get 
the results. 

Many of you have endured this hard 
journey from hope to reality—when the ap- 
plause died, the crowd thinned out, and you 
were alone with the dull administrative de- 
tails still to be done. 

But this is how a Great Society must be 
built: brick by brick, and in the toil and 
noise of each day. 

We have so little reason to be discouraged. 
Others face tasks so much more difficult than 
ours. Only last week I sat across the table 
from the very young leader of South Viet- 
nam and heard him say of his country: “We 
were deluding ourselves with the idea that 
our weaknesses could not be remedied while 
we were fighting a war. * * * We will not 
completely drive out the aggressor until we 
make a start at eliminating these political 
and social defects.” 

The work of his Government will not be 
easy. But these are not timid men. They 
have learned that Government must meet 
the outreach of its people’s hopes. There at 
Honolulu, I pledged support to their plans 
for education in their country. This year 
alone we will help them build 2,800 class- 
rooms, nearly three times the average for 
the last 10 years. We will help them train 
13,400 teachers, eight times the yearly aver- 
age of the last decade. We will help them 
distribute nearly 6 million textbooks. And 
we will help them educate almost a fourth 
as many doctors as the total number they 
now have. 

This little country maintains 700,000 men 
in its armed forces, over two and a half times 
as many for its size as we have. Yet, these 
leaders voiced no weariness before the task 
of getting on with reforms in education and 
health and agriculture. If they keep their 
commitment, they will be the real revolu- 
tionaries of Asia. For the real revolution is 
to build schools, and through them, to build 
a nation. 

What they are committed to do, with our 
help, must be done under the most brutal 
conditions imaginable. Their civilian popu- 
lation lives in constant danger of terror and 
death at the hands of the Vietcong. 

Last year over 12,000 civilians were kid- 
naped or killed by Communist terrorists. 
There were more than 36,000 incidents of 
terror—an increase of 10,000 over 1964. Two 
days ago, the Vietcong killed 39 civilians and 
wounded 7 others as they rode on buses. 
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Terrorism—deliberately planned and coldly 
carried out—continues to be the chief in- 
strument of Vietcong aggression in South 
Vietnam. It is not just a byproduct of their 
military action; it is the way they hope to 
win the war. 

Who, and what, are their targets? School- 
teachers and school administrators, health 
Officials, village leaders, schools, hospitals, re- 
search stations, medical clinics—all of those 
people and places essential to the growth of a 
healthy, free society. 

This is the terrible scarred face of the war 
too seldom seen and too little understood. 
Often it is not even reported by our journals 
most concerned about the war in Vietnam. 
These incidents usually happen in rural areas 
remote from the camera’s eye. Observers 
are not invited when the Vietcong murder the 
mother of an officer in the Army of Vietnam 
as reprisal against her son—or torture and 
dismember the master of a local school, But 
people who hate war ought not ignore this 
strategy of terror. 

What is its purpose? It is through fear 
and death to force the people of South Viet- 
nam into submission. It is as simple, and 
as grim, as that. And it must not succeed. 

If these tactics prevail in Vietnam, they 
will prevail elsewhere, If the takeover of 
Vietnam can be achieved by a highly orga- 
nized Communist force employing violence 
against a civilian population, it can be 
achieved in another country, at another time, 
with an even greater cost to freedom. 

If this war of liberation triumphs, who 
will be liberated next? There is a job of lib- 
eration in South Vietnam. It is liberation 
from terror, liberation from disease, liber- 
ation from hunger, and liberation from ig- 
norance. 

Unless this job is done, a military victory 
in South Vietnam would be no victory at 
all—only a brief delay until the aggressor 
returns to feed on the continuing misery of 
the people. 

We have the military strength to convince 
the Communists they cannot achieve the 
conquest of South Vietnam by force. 

But the building of a better society is the 
main test of our strength—our basic pur- 
pose. Until the people of the villages and 
farms of that unhappy country know that 
they personally count, that they are cared 
about, that their future is their own, only 
1 will we know that real victory is pos- 
sible. 

I came away from Honolulu filled with 
new hope and energy. I came away con- 
vinced that we cannot raise a double stand- 
ard to the world. We cannot hold freedom 
less dear in Asia than in Europe or be less 
willing to sacrifice for men whose skin is a 
different color. 

If this young nation—ridden with danger 
can show such determination, we, with all 
our wealth and promise, must be no less de- 
termined. 

Our time is filled with peril. So it has 
been every time freedom has been tested. 

Our tasKs are enormous. But so are our 
resources. 

Our burdens are heavy and will grow 
heavier. But the Bible counsels that we 
“be no weary in well-doing.” ‘The house of 
freedom may never be completed, but it will 
never fall so long as you and I and those 
who share our commitment keep this vision 
of what we seek to build. 


NATIONAL TRAFFIC SAFETY 
AGENCY TO FIGHT DEATH AND 
MAYHEM ON OUR HIGHWAYS 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. . Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Mutter] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman. 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today joined my colleague, the honor- 
able gentleman from Georgia, Congress- 
man James A. MacKay, in his effort to 
establish a National Traffic Safety 
Agency by introducing a bill identical 
to the one introduced by him for this 
purpose. 

The number of deaths on our high- 
Ways amounts to a national scandal; 
47,000 of our fellow Americans met their 
deaths in 1965 on the highways, a new 
record for 1 year and 13,000 more than 
the battlefield total in 3 years of the 
Korean war. This carnage on our high- 
ways must be brought under control. 

We recognize the need for such con- 
trol in the case of air travel but con- 
tinue to view highway travel myopically. 
We have a Federal Aviation Agency 
which employs 47,000 people to regulate 
air travel when only 12 percent of our 
people fly each year and only 40 percent 
have ever been in an airplane. It just 
does not make sense for us to ignore the 
problems of highway travel at the na- 
tional level. 

My bill would establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Its purpose would 
be to provide national leadership to re- 
duce the death, injury, and loss of prop- 
erty on our highways by intensive re- 
search into the problem and vigorous 
application of remedies. It would pro- 
vide the means for a concerted attack 
on the problem of death and mayhem on 
our highways. 

The National Traffic Safety Agency 
would be headed by an Administrator 
appointed by the President with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate and would 
contain a National Traffic Safety Center 
that would engage in research and issue 
its findings on the problem. Such find- 
ings will be used to establish national 
traffic safety standards. 

A national traffic safety program 
would be established that would conduct 
research and engineering studies, estab- 
lish national traffic safety standards, col- 
lect and publish statistics, maintain 


library references and public informa-. 


tion services, publish consumer traffic 
safety bulletins, promote uniform State 
traffic and driver-licensing laws, employ 
experts and consultants, negotiate con- 
tracts and make grants to outside firms 
to assist in the center’s research and to 
act in concert with the States, local gov- 
ernments and nonpublic organizations. 

Under my bill, motor vehicle manufac- 
turers would be permitted to certify for 
labeling or advertising purposes that 
their products meet U.S. safety stand- 
ards, if they submit adequate proof of 
compliance to the Secretary of Com- 
merce. Grants could be made to the 
States under the bill up to 30 percent of 
the cost of traffic safety programs es- 
tablished by them, provided the pro- 
grams meet certain standards. State 
programs eligible for aid would include 
improvement of driver education and li- 
censing, motor vehicle inspection, acci- 
dent reporting, highway design and con- 
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struction, and highway signs, signals and 
controls. 

The need for national leadership in 
this area is apparent. Individual States 
cannot legislate safety features into au- 
tomobiles without creating chaos in the 
industry. Nor can States be sure that 
their highways are part of a uniform 
system of highways unless we establish 
national standards. It is not the pur- 
pose of my bill to supplant existing pub- 
lic and private agencies in this field, 
rather it seeks to provide aggressive 
leadership at the national level so that 
uniformity of action can be achieved by 
all the agencies of State and local gov- 
ernments, members of industry, and oth- 
er public or private organizations that 
ye properly concerned with the prob- 
em. , 
We must either travel together in safe- 
ty on the highway through national lead- 
ership and common effort or we must 
travel separately on the highway, each 
in his own way to face, as best he can, 
the death and mayhem that lurks on the 
highway. 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, JR., 
WORKS FOR EQUAL OPPORTU- 
NITY FOR ALL AMERICANS 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. MULTER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman. 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, America 
was born in the fierce struggle of men 
determined to be free—free of tyranny, 
free to practice their religion according 
to their conscience, free to live decent 
and industrious lives, free to retain and 
enjoy the fruits of their labor, free to 
assemble, and to speak out on the issues 
of the day, and free to share in the op- 
portunities of our land and its promise 
of the good life. 

In 1964 America took a giant step for- 
ward toward fulfilling the dream of its 
heritage. In that year the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964 was born. The dream that 
all Americans could share in the op- 
portunities of our land and its promise 
of the good life was written into title VII 
of the act. 

It sets up the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission which is charged 
with responsibility to insure that all 
Americans will be considered for hiring, 
firing, and promotion on the basis of 
their ability without regard to race, color, 
religion, sex, or national origin. 

When the Equal Employment Oppor- 
tunity Commission began operations last 
July it was predicted that 1,500 com- 
plaints of employment discrimination 
might be received by it during its first 
year. The fact is that after only 6 
months of operation, 3,263 complaints 
were received by the Commission—many 
more than all State antidiscrimination 
complaints combined. That is some 
measure of the interest and confidence 
our people have in the Commission. 

I am happy to learn that the Commis- 
sion under its able Chairman, the Honor- 
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able Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., despite 
severe limitation of funds accomplished 
much through conciliation and voluntary 
compliance and often obtained benefits 
for the cause of equal opportunity over 
and above the resolution of individual 
complaints. 

The story of the Commission’s success 
and of its problems deserves wide circu- 
lation and should be known in every part 
of our country. It is a heartening story 
that should make us all happy to be 
Americans. It is the story of an agency 
that embarked on the unchartered and 
stormy sea of controversy involving equal 
opportunity. It soon demonstrated its 
seaworthiness by steering a true course 
through the dangerous waters. 

The Commission has received com- 
plaints charging employers, labor unions 
and employment agencies with discrimi- 
nation in employment practices. In spite 
of shortage of staff and funds the Com- 
mission has completed the long process 
of investigation in 704 cases—and the 
even longer process of conciliation has 
been brought to a successful conclusion 
in 20 cases. 

Mr. Roosevelt reports that the Com- 
mission’s efforts at conciliation has 
tapped a reservoir of good will, coopera- 
tion, and willingness by all interested 
parties to comply with the law. Signifi- 
cantly, of the 700 complaints investigated 
to date, all but 2 of the companies in- 
volved were willing to cooperate. In ad- 
dition other employers who were not in- 
volved in complaints have voluntarily sat 
down with the Commission staff to work 
out problems encountered by them under 
the law. 

Mr. Roosevelt tells us that in all in- 
stances the Commission’s investigators 
have been received courteously and in a 
spirit of cooperation—whether the in- 
shi agin ee or white. 

n many tances employers have 
initiated positive action to achieve equal 
opportunity, even though a specific com- 
plaint made against them proved to be 
without merit. The Commission files 
contain many instances where its con- 
ciliation effort resulted in voluntary ac- 
tion on the part of the employer above 
and beyond the complaints under con- 
sideration, Those were purely voluntary 
acts on the part of the employer and 
demonstrate the spirit of the American 
employer to comply with the law. I am 
sure that this spirit of cooperation on the 
part of industry is in large part engen- 
dered in response to the reasonable and 
courteous manner in which Mr. Roose- 
velt is carrying out his task. 

I commend the fine work of the Com- 
mission and its Chairman to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues and to all people 
of good will. It is a living example of 
democracy in action and serves as a 
shining beacon of hope to all of us that 
reasonable men, working honestly, dili- 
gently, and in good faith can solve the 
corrupting problems of bias and preju- 
dice in a democracy. 


THE 48TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
DECLARATION OF LITHUANIA’S 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
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from New York [Mr. Rooney] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday last, at the Wash- 
ington Hotel here in the District of Co- 
lumbia, I had the privilege of attending 
a luncheon and ceremony of the Amer- 
ican Lithuanian Society commemorating 
the 48th anniversary of the Declaration 
of Lithuania’s Independence. 

The following is the program on that 
occasion, as well as my remarks: 


PROGRAM ON COMMEMORATION OF THE 48TH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THE DECLARATION OF 
LITHUANIA'S INDEPENDENCE, FEBRUARY 13, 
1966 
American National Anthem. 

Invocation: Rt. Rev. Msgr. Peter Silvinskas. 
Introduction of guests. 


i LUNCHEON 

Introductory remarks by the vice presi- 
dent of the American Lithuanian Society, 
Mr. Joseph Zamites, 

Address by Hon. Joseph Kajeckas, Chargé 
d'Affaires, Lithuanian Legation. 

Address by Hon. JOHN J. Rooney, Demo- 
crat, 14th District, Brooklyn, N.Y., House of 
Representatives. 

Lithuanian songs: Miss Elena Jurgela. 

Poems: Miss Vakare Aistis. 

Greetings by the presidents of the Latvian 
and Estonian Societies. 

Reading of resolution. 

_ Benediction: Rev. Frederick Brown Harris, 
Chaplain, U.S. Senate. 
Lithuanian National Anthem. 


REMARKS OF CONGRESSMAN JOHN J. ROONEY 


Chairman Zamites, Right Reverend Mon- 
signor Silvinskas, Reverend Dr, Harris, Chargé 
d'Affaires Kajeckas, Mrs. Darlys, president of 
your organization, Commissioner Farrell, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Cieplin- 
ski, the officers and members of the American 
Lithuanian Society, ladies, and gentlemen, 

one of the great traditions of American col- 

leges and universities is the annual home- 
coming which allows old friends to get to- 
gether and relive the events of previous 
years. I feel today as if I am attending a 
homecoming because I am meeting many 
warm friends again—friends whose patriot- 
ism I admire and friends whose devotion to 
the cause of their still enslaved kinsmen and 
friends in Lithuania I applaud. 

I am deeply gratified to be invited to 
share with you the celebration of the 48th 
anniversary of Lithuania’s independence. To 
you of Lithuanian birth or parentage this 
day is almost sacred. It is not an event that 
calls for parades and noise and funmaking 
such as an independence day normally en- 
tails; rather it is a day filled with sadness 
and regrets. For on this day our hearts 
turn to those who now live in the shadows of 
a foreign oppression. 

How wonderful it would be if we here to- 
day could be celebrating this occasion with 
joy and mirth. How wonderful it would be 
to join the reverend fathers here today in 
prayers and songs of thanksgiving that at 
long last the shackles of Soivet domination 
have been removed and the liberty-loving 
peoples of Lithuania, of Estonia, and of Lat- 
via once more free and independent. 

My friends, this is a goal for the attain- 
ment of which many of my colleagues in 
the Congress are deeply devoted. It is a goal 
which I shall personally pursue with vigor, 
for I am convinced that the freedom of all 

_of us here and in fact the independence of 
the free world cannot be assured as long as 
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these valiant people are denied the right of 
self-determination. 

We as Americans must never become com- 
placent and ignore the brutal act of Com- 
munist Russia when it illegally incorporated 
Lithuania into the Soviet Union as its 14th 
republic, We must remember always the joy 
we shared with the Lithuanian people when 
they gained their independence in February 
1918. We must remember how we shared the 
pride ‘of the young nation’s achievements 
and gloried in its progress and growth. We 
must never forget that this golden era lasted 
but a brief score of years; then these fine 
people, our relatives and our friends, became 
the unwilling subjects of a larger and more 
powerful atheistic nation. 

But it is not enough just to remember no 
matter how vivid and disconcerting those 
memories are. It is the responsibility of all 
who enjoy freedom and the bountiful bless- 
ings of liberty to do their utmost to restore 
independence to those from whom it has 
been ‘stolen. This responsibility demands 
that we strive without ceasing, to summon 
adequate international unity to force the 
Soviet’ Union to revise its own ruthless 
oni policy instead of condemning the 
more benign policies of other governments. 
It is our responsibility, too, to see that the 
Communists are prevented from following 
the same course of illegal annexation with 
řespect to other countries whether it be in 
Vietnam, in Africa, or in-any part of the 
world, 

Today as we look back with pride to the 
creation of Lithuanian independence and to 
the truly remarkable progress of that young 
nation, I am reminded that this country of 
ours was indeed blessed in being permitted to 
grow and expand. We can be thankful that 
our strength was such, even by the year 1812 
that we could successfully defend our shores. 
We can be grateful that our strong national 
interest was sufficient to weather the storm- 
tossed years of war between our own States. 
In succeeding years as we sent our men into 
action’ at Sah Juan, at Belleau Wood, at “the 
Bulge,” at Corregidor, in Korea and now in 
Vietnam we can be thankful that our 
strength has matched the awful demands 
which have been made upon us. If only 
little Lithuania could have had a few more 
years of freedom, I am sure that the courage, 
the wisdom, and the outstanding ability of 
its people would have developed a strength 
kindred to our own. Given even a measure 
of such strength the Soviets might find their 
inhuman acts of 1940 much more difficult to 
duplicate today. 

My friends, I realize that with each pass- 
ing year in which your loved ones are still 
held in virtual bondage, it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult to generate enthusiasm and 
maintain interest in the great cause to 
which you are so deeply dedicated. I, too, 
become discouraged at times in that we are 
not making discernible progress in finding 
answers to this sad and frustrating problem. 
But sad as is the situation and discouraging 
as have been the results of our efforts thus 
far, we cannot lessen our devotion to this all- 
important cause. 

All of us here must dedicate ourselves 
anew to the task of trying to find a solution 
to the grim problems our loved ones in 
Lithuania still face. 

Each of us must seek to enlist more and 
more Americans in this cause. Each of us 
must do his utmost privately and through 
Government channels to have this issue 
raised and considered by the United Nations. 
Each of us must help to increase the gifts of 
food, clothing, and medicines to those for 
whom such gifts mean life itself. 

Finally, my friends, we must constantly 
consider all these efforts as a part of the 
broader responsibilities which we must as- 
sume to obtain a reasonable assurance of 
world peace, a task to which His Holiness 
Pope Paul is devoting so much of his time 
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and energy. This task to which our own 
great President, Lyndon B. Johnson, has 
demonstrated such passion and leadership in 
recent months includes such problems as the 
freedom of captive nations. So, as Americans 
of whatever birth or lineage, we must unite 
with our leaders to obtain and preserve a 
peace which recognizes the individual rights 
of men and of nations for self-determination 
and the four freedoms. 

This country has long demonstrated its 
dedication to these principles. Our men 
have fought and bled that these freedoms 
could be preserved and hopefully extended to 
all mankind. Today, as we celebrate the In- 
dependent Day of Lithuania, may we do so by 
rededicating ourselves to the task of not only 
bringing those freedoms to the stouthearted 
people in your ancestral homeland, but 
preserving those freedoms for mankind 
universally. 


Mr. Speaker, following is the transla- 
tion of the Lithuanian address delivered 
on this occasion by Mr. J. Kajeckas, 
Chargé d'Affaires ad interim of Lithua- 
nia: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. KAJECKAS 

Although Lithuania is a very ancient na- 
tion, her true place in contemporary history 
begins on February 16, 1918, for it was on 
that date that our homeland, after 123 years 
of Russian czarist oppression, declared her 
independence and joined the family of free 
nations. Because, however, of the genocidal 
agression which the Soviet Union perpe- 
trated against Lithuania and the Baltic 
States in 1940, and which continues to this 
day, any commemoration of February 16 
behind the Iron Curtain is considered by 
the Soviets to be a criminal act. 

But whether the Lithuanian sky is sunny 
or dark, February 16 remains our great day, 
whether in the wilds of Siberia, or in our 
beloved homeland, but especially in the free 
world. If all the Lithuanian heroes and 
martyrs and partisans could speak forth 
from their cold tombs, they would declare 
also that “today is our day. Our sacrifices 
have been made in order that, Lithuania 
might remain forever alive, free, and inde- 
pendent.” 

This day is formally observed only in the 
free world. In occupied Lithuania, this day 
is one of solemn and secret reflection and 
remembrance of lost blessings. February 16 
is, in the homeland, a day of secret tears. 

After 123 years of night without a dawn, 
Lithuania rose again on February 16, be- 
cause the occupant had not been able to 
shackel the free soul of our country. Ac- 
cording to Schiller, “man is created free, and 
he remains free even in chains.” On the 
first possible opportunity, those chains of 
slavery were shattered. 

Today we remember with pride the partici- 
pants in the battle for independence, and we 
remember their sacrifices. It is from their 
sacrifices that we receive the strength and 
inspiration to continue our struggle for our 
national inheritance, and we vow to continue 
that struggle until the second resurrection 
of Lithuania. 

Since the criminal aggression of the Soviet 
Union in the Baltic States, the whole world 
has had the opportunity to realize the hypo- 
critical nature of Kremlin policies. The 
whole world knows that the Soviets are the 
alltime champions of deception and greed. 
Today, the Red claws extend even into Viet- 
nam. We sympathize with the people of 
Vietnam in their struggle for true freedom 
and independence. A month ago, in the 
Disarmament Conference at Geneva, the So- 
viet delegate attacked the United States for 
what he called a shameful and criminal 
attack upon the small and heroic nation of 
Vietnam. The Baltic nations are small 
countries also, but this did not keep the 
Soviets from shamefully and criminally 
crushing the freedom of these heroic na- 
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tions. The Baltic countries are not 
threatened by nazism or fascism. The only 
thing that threatens them is bolshevism and 
Soviet imperialistic colonialism. 

The Soviets are very fond of paying lip- 
service to freedom, independence, and coex- 
istence for the purpose of waging so-called 
wars of liberation against other states, but 
the right of mations to self-determination 
is not practiced by the Kremlin in its own 
sphere of influence. For the Soviet Union, 
the principle of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat is higher than the right of any 
nation to self-determination, All the op- 
pressive tactics of Russia against Lithuania 
in czarist times pale almost into insignifi- 
cance before the nefarious and inhuman 
methods used by the Soviets. They are try- 
ing to destroy the Lithuanian nation as an 
ethnic group by the cruelest means avail- 
able. This purpose was clearly expressed in 
the Communist Party program of 1962, in 
which one clear objective is the Russification 
of non-Russian countries within the Soviet 
sphere. This is, within that program, con- 
sidered one of the indispensable conditions 
for the fulfilling of Communist: objectives. 
In this same program, Communists are en- 
couraged not to tolerate any kind of nation- 
alistic motivations; or expressions, and to 
struggle firmly against such expression and 
‘any kind of national .self-consciousness. 
They are encouraged to fight against the 
idealization of a country’s past, and against 
national customs which disturb the process 
of \Sovietization. This objective of Soviet- 
ization is one which is to be fulfilled by the 
end of the next few decades, with the entire 
governmental machinery enlisted in the 
propagation.of this cause. The first attacks, 
according to the program, must be made 
against the sense of national identity and 
culture of nations such as Lithuania. 

Thus is a spiritual destruction being car- 
ried on against the whole Lithuanian na- 
tion. Scholarship, art, and literature are 
strictly governed by Moscow principles and 
according to strictly Communist practice. 
In this kind of pattern, there is no room 
left for the Lithuanian nation. She is sacri- 
ficed completely to the Muscovite, to the 
outsider, to the Russian. And Lithuanians 
are forced to participate in the destruction 
of their country. They are forced to deny 
history, to praise and exalt the Russian na- 
tion, the Russian language, to praise Russian 
leaders, and finally, to thank Russia for the 
slavery it has wrought upon Lithuania. 

It is with especial sharpness that Soviet 
activity in Lithuania has been directed 
against all religions. In the Soviet sphere 
of belief, freedom is expressed in the propa- 
gation of atheism. Anatole Lunarcharsky, 
the former Russian commissar of education, 
recently said: “We hate Christianity and 
Christians; even the best of them must be 
regarded as our worst enemies. They preach 
love of one’s neighbor and mercy, which is 
contrary to our principles. Christian love 
is an obstacle to the development of the 
revolution. Down with love of one’s neigh- 
bor’s. What we need is hatred. We must 
know how to hate; only thus shall we con- 
quer the universe.” I need not comment on 
that statement; it speaks for itself. 

The Lithuanian language is more and more 
excluded from public affairs, in spite of the 
fact that it is still regarded formally as the 
official language of the territory. Since in- 
creasingly great numbers of Russians are in- 
troduced into the country on various pre- 
texts, the citizenry are also forced to adapt 
increasingly to the Russian language. An 
American Lithuanian visiting Vilnius is in 
many places unable to communicate in the 
language of his fathers. The absolute con- 
trol of Moscow in non-Russian republics 
through the party and centralized govern- 
ment institutions assures Russian domina- 
tion and the rapid growth of the Russian 
population, 
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The Lithuanian youth are encouraged in 
various ways to go to Russia and the wilds of 
Siberia for scholastic and professional ad- 
vantage. This creates the further oppor- 
tunity for outsiders to be introduced into 
Lithuania. 

In the face of this kind of sad situation, 
we must cry our sorrow aloud, in order to 
turn world public opinion against the process 
of Russification in our country. At the same 
time we must make certain that the true 
colonialistic and imperialistic purpose of our 


Soviet oppressors is made perfectly clear to 


the world. That is (1) that Lithuania was 
forcibly incorporated into the Soviet Union; 
(2) that the Soviet occupants of Lithuania 
have forcibly inflicted their will upon the 
inhabitants of that territory; (3) that the 
Russians are systematically carrying out the 


_colonization of the Lithuanian territory; and 
(4) that the Russians are exploiting the land, 


its inhabitants, and its resources. The Lith- 
uanian resources and land are run according 
to Moscow's agricultural and technological 
principles, and the people of the country are 
turned into slaves. 

That is a summary of the sadness that we 
have borne for over 20 years. But there is a 
brighter side that we must remember on this 
occasion. 

You had the opportunity today to hear the 
statement by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 


on the occasion of February 16, Over a 


number of years now, his similar statements 
on these occasions have helped to revive anew 
the hope and determination of Lithuanians 
everywhere. We are greatly appreciative of 
the Secretary’s encouragement and his words 
of hope, as we are grateful to the Government 
and people of the United States for refusing 
to recognize the illegal absorption of our 
homeland by the Red hydra. One particular 
example of American support of the Lith- 
uanian cause is to be seen each year in the 
humerous proclamations issued on February 
16 by the Governors of States and the mayors 
of principal cities. Also, this year, as in 
previous years, we will be gladdened by the 
Speeches and statements of support by U.S. 
Senators and Congressmen. In their remarks 
on the floor of the Congress, the crime 
committed against Lithuania will again be- 
come clear in the public mind, together with 
the justice of Lithuanian aspirations to her 
rightful freedom and independence. We are 
very privileged to have in our midst today 
Congressman JoHN J. Rooney, just as, last 
November, we were greatly pleased to hear 
his talk delivered at the great Baltic Freedom 
Rally in New York's Madison Square Garden. 
Last year, when Lithuanians in the home- 
land were forced by their Soviet captors to 
commemorate the 25th anniversary of Soviet 
occupation of Lithuania, we Lithuanians 
living in freedom made certain that the world 
knew how we felt about those same 
Soviet captors. In numerous demonstrations 
throughout the free world, especially in such 
vast demonstrations as took place in New 
York, the true face of the Soviet barbarians 
was uncovered. It is a sign of hope that on 
such a sad anniversary as has taken place 
during the past year, the free world saw a 
renewal of Lithuanian determination to be 
free again. As long as our commitment to 
freedom remains strong, the Soviet criminals 
who have enslaved Lithuania are bound to 
learn that freedom always buries its own 
undertakers. 


Mr. Speaker, I should also like to in- 
clude a letter written under date Feb- 
ruary 11, 1966, by the Honorable Dean 
Rusk, Secretary of State, to Mr. 
Kajeckas: 

THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1966. 
Mr. JOSEPH KAJECKAS, 
Chargé d'Affaires ad interim of Lithuania. 

DEAR MR. CHARGÉ D'AFFAIRES: On the occa- 

sion of the 48th anniversary of Lithuania’s 
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independence, it is my pleasure to extend 
to you the good wishes of the Government 
‘and people of the United States. 

Our country has consistently espoused the 
principle that all peoples have the right to 
determine the form of their national exist- 
ence. In Lithuania’s case, we have applied 
this principle by refusing to recognize the 
forcible incorporation of that country into 
the Soviet Union. We fully support your 
continuing efforts to marshal world public 
Cappel ar to bring it to bear on the issue 
of self-determination for the people of 
Lithuania. 

In view of the courage and fortitude 
shown by the Lithuanian people during 
these years of foreign domination, I am con- 
fident that their just aspirations for free- 
dom and national independence will ulti- 
mately be realized. 

Sincerely yours, 
DEAN RUSK. 


Finally, Mr. Speaker, the following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted on this 
occasion: 


RESOLUTION BY LITHUANIAN AMERICAN 
SOCIETY 


» Citizens of the Metropolitan Washington 
area gathered February 13, 1966, under the 
auspices of the Lithuanian American Society 
at the Washington Hotel, extend their 
friendly greetings to the people of Lithuania 
on the occasion of the 48th anniversary of the 
restitution of independence of their country. 
They urge the President of the United States 
to concern himself, in dealing with the Soviet 
Government, with the urgent problem of re- 
moving the major obstacle to peace in Europe 
by counseling and promoting the restoration 
of sovereignty of the people of Lithuania and 
other similarly situated peoples. They also 
urge that conditions be created enabling 
those peoples to choose thelr own govern- 
ments without the presence of the occupy- 
ing troops which, in the instance of the Bal- 
tic States, had entered those countries in 
consequence of the Hitler-Stalin connivance 
at aggression, in violation of the treaties of 
peace and nonaggression freely negotiated by 
the Government of the Soviet Union and 
Governments of Lithuania, Latvia, and 
Estonia. 

The assembled citizens also vote their grat- 


‘ification at the steadfast adherence of every 


administration since 1940 to the policy of 
nonrecognition of the fruits of Nazi-Soviet 
aggression, and their thanks to Members of 
Congress of the United States for their faith- 
ful dedication to the principles of freedom 
and self-determination so often urged by 
them to be offered to the people of the Re- 
publics of Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia. , 

Officers of this gathering are directed to 
transmit copies of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, the Secretary 
of State, Members of Congress, and to the 
press. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Connecticut [Mr. Monacan] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day marked our annual observance of 
Lithuanian Independence Day. The 
tragic irony of this event has been with 
us for more than a quarter of a century, 
for since 1939 there has been no inde- 
pendence in Lithuania. Fortunately, 
owing to the courage and determination 
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of this great nation’s leaders in exile the 
celebration of the historic establishment 
of the Republic of Lithuania does not go 
unnoticed in the free world in spite of the 
fact that Lithuania’s Communist captors 
have suppressed any observance of this 
great day in that country. The dedi- 
cation of this spirited people to regain 
their hard won and deeply cherished 
freedom has won them countless friends 
and admirers here in the United States 
and the rest of the free world, and we 
may take great pride in joining with 
them in their commemoration of this 
event. 

With each passing year, as we en- 
courage the continuing efforts of our 
Lithuanian friends, we can derive great 
hope from the realization that the tyran- 
nical Soviet regime which dominates 
Lithuania will ever be reminded of the 
Lithuanian’s implacable resolution never 
to succumb to Communist enslavement. 
Although their country has been stripped 
of its national identity, their properties 
have been confiscated, and their funda- 
mental freedoms abolished, the will of 
this people has not been broken. In 
the past we have shown the people of 
Lithuania and their Soviet tormentors 
that we are vitally concerned with the 
restoration of Lithuania’s autonomy, and 
today on the 48th anniversary of this 
country’s independence, we may state 
with pride and confidence that we in- 
tend to remain a part of this critical 
movement until independence day can 
mean to Lithuanians what the Fourth of 
July means to all Americans. 


FAA ADMITS MAJOR PROBLEMS 
WITH THE BOEING 727 


Mr. DELA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLEz] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day, February 15, I made a speech in 
which I stated that the Boeing 727 jet 
should be grounded pending a full in- 
‘vestigation into its airworthiness and 
crashworthiness. The events and reve- 
lations that have transpired since I made 
that speech have deepened my convic- 
tion that the Boeing 727 should be or- 
dered grounded now, while the CAB and 
other investigations are in progress. 

Within a few hours of the speech I 
made Tuesday the FAA vigorously de- 
nied that it knew of any reason to ground 
the airplane “at this time.” But later, on 
the same day, the FAA summoned every 
airline that uses the 727, domestic and 
foreign, as well as CAB Bureau of Safety 
representatives, to a meeting in Washing- 
ton, D.C., to “discuss service and oper- 
ating experience and exchange views” on 
the airliner. Most significant in FAA’s 
announcement was the revelation that it 
is concerned with “the high sink rate” 
of the 727. 

The sink rate of an airplane is the rate 
at which it descends as it approaches to 
land. The characteristic high sink rate 
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of the 727 apparently causes it to sink 
rapidly, at a more than average rate, in 
the final stages of its approach. I would 
like to point out two things with respect 
to the high sink rate of the 727: 

First. In my Tuesday’s speech I stated 
that each of the four crashes of the 727 
in the past 6 months, in which 264 per- 
sons were killed, occurred under similar 
circumstances—as the planes prepared to 
land, The FAA admission of the high 
sink rate of this plane completely sub- 
stantiates my statement. 

Second. The admission of the high 
sink rate gives even greater urgency to 
the need for grounding the 727. 

We know that several other deficien- 
cies have already been identified in this 
plane. For example, defects have been 
noted in the fuel lines, generator elec- 
trical leads, and landing gear. In fact, 
the Boeing Co. has produced three modi- 
fication kits to correct these deficiencies. 
But, the modifications are not scheduled 
to be made until May and June. 

I find this fact alone to be amazing 
and deplorable. When a commercial 
passenger airliner is defective by the 
admission of the manufacturer and 
the Government, how is it that several 
months are allowed to go by before the 
defects are corrected? In other words, 
this plane is admittedly defective, yet 
it is allowed to continue flying and 
carrying passengers for 3 or 4 months 
before corrective measures are scheduled 
to be taken. 

We also know that the FAA has not 
yet agreed to the strong recommenda- 
tion of the CAB that the materials used 
in the cabins of the 727’s have greater 
fire resistance than those presently in- 
stalled. 

Thus, the Boeing 727 now is flying with 
a number of deficiencies which the FAA 
has instructed the manufacturer to cor- 
rect—in 3 or 4 months—and with one 
deficiency which it has not yet agreed 
to correct. 

On top of all this, we now learn by 
virtue of a very hastily called meeting 
of 14 domestic and foreign airlines that 
the 727 has a high sink rate. The at- 
titude of the FAA, the Federal Agency 
responsible for air safety, is reflected in 
the statement attributed by the New 
York Times yesterday to a Washington 
spokesman: 

Our exhaustive analysis has uncovered 
nothing that would indicate this aircraft is 
not airworthy. 


Mr. Speaker, the CAB, which is re- 
sponsible for investigating air collisions, 
has already uncovered what the FAA has 
failed to uncover, namely, numerous de- 
ficiencies in the construction of the Boe- 
ing 727. In addition, the FAA admits 
that this plane has a higher than aver- 
age sink rate. 

Characteristically, the FAA has implied 
in its releases to the press since my Tues- 
day speech that “pilot technique” may be 
the common factor in all four crashes. 
It is very easy to blame the pilots for air- 
plane mishaps because the pilot is usually 
killed and he cannot speak for himself. 
But the FAA is now indicating that new 
training procedures may need to be 
adopted in order to assure proper ad- 
justment to the high sink rate. The 
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question to be asked is, if this plane has 
an abnormally high sink rate, why did 
the FAA certify it as airworthy before 
Pilots and other personnel were com- 
pletely trained to adjust to this charac- 
teristic? 

Mr. Speaker, investigations into the 
four crashes of the 727’s have only begun. 
Before they are completed additional de- 
fects in this plane may be found. The 
flying public should be protected from 
aircraft about which so many doubts and 
questions have been raised. If this plane 
can be modified and made airworthy it 
should be done so at the earliest possible 
time. But the public should not be ex- 
posed to whatever dangers exist in flying 
the Boeing 727 until the investigations 
have been completed and all modifica- 
tions made. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON AGAIN URGED 
TO VETO THE BANK MERGER ACT 
AMENDMENTS 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. GonzaLez] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 10 I sent a letter to President 
Lyndon B. Johnson urging him to veto 
the Bank Merger Act Amendments, S. 
1698. Today, I have written a second 
letter to the President again urging him 
to veto this abominable bill. 

With unanimous consent, I am insert- 
ing in the Record copies of each of my 
letters urging the President to veto S. 
1698. 

I also ask unanimous consent at this 
time to insert in the Recor a copy of 
an article entitled “Lobbying by Bank- 
ers,” from the Congressional Quarterly, 
February 11, 1966. 

FEBRUARY 10, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mn. PRESIDENT: This letter is to re- 
quest that you veto the Bank Merger Act 
amendments, S. 1698, cleared by Congress 
for Presidential action yesterday. 

My opposition to this bill today rests on 
the same grounds on which I based my dis- 
senting views to the House report accom- 
panying the bill and the statements I made 
while the bill was being debated on the floor. 
Briefly, these grounds are as follows: 

First. The language of the bill with respect 
to the antitrust laws and the guidelines for 
evaluating proposed mergers is vague and 
uncertain and will result in confusion within 
the banking industry. Several of the pro- 
ponents of the bill themselves agreed that 
these provisions were vague and that the 
courts will probably have to make a deter- 
mination as to what they mean. Such un- 
certainty is bad for the public and bad for 
the banks. 

Second. Under this bill the banking in- 
dustry will be less subject to the antitrust 
laws than any other industry. I oppose the 
ees of the antitrust laws in prin- 
ciple. 

Third. The “forgiveness” provisions of the 
bill constitute favored treatment for a few 
large banks whose mergers have already been 
held to be in violation of the antitrust laws 
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by the Supreme Court. The Federal Gov- 
ernment should not play favorites. This as- 
pect of the bill smacks of special legislation 
and should not be allowed to become law 
under the guise of a general bill. 

Fourth. The bill permits any Federal bank- 
ing agency approving a merger to intervene, 
as a matter of right, in a suit instituted by 
the Attorney General. This will result in 
the unique situation of Federal Government 
attorneys appearing on both sides of a suit 
involving a bank merger. We thus regress 
into the 19th century when the legal busi- 
ness of the Government instead of being 
handled by the Department of Justice was 
scattered among different public officers, de- 
partments and branches. Under this bill 
the Attorney General is demoted to the rank 
of lieutenant with no more legal authority 
to represent the interests of the Federal 
Government than any of the other attorneys 
employed by several Federal agencies. 

For all of these reasons, I again urge you 
to veto the Bank Merger Act amendments. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 
FEBRUARY 17, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: On February 10 I 
wrote to urge you to veto the Bank Merger 
Act amendments, S. 1968. This letter is to 
again urge you to veto this bill. 

I remain opposed to S. 1698 for the same 
basic reasons stated in my dissenting views 
to the House report and in the statements 
I made during the floor debate. However, I 
would like at this time to emphasize one 
aspect of the bill which is particularly ob- 
jectionable and which, in my opinion, will 
ultimately detract from the authority of the 
President of the United States. I refer to 
section 7(D) of the bill. 

As you know 7(D) provides that any Fed- 
eral banking agency approving a merger may 
intervene, as a matter of right, as a party 
and as an attorney of record, in a suit 
brought under the antitrust laws by the At- 
torney General. In my earlier letter to you 
I stated my objection to this section. I am 
sure you are aware that I do not stand alone 
with regard to this matter. For example, 
during the floor debate in the House, Feb- 
ruary 8, Chairman EMANUEL CELLER, who 
otherwise supported the bill, said of sec- 
tion 7(D): 

“I do not know why that was put in except 
I think it was one of the pet projects of my 
good friend Jim Saxon. * * * But why do 
you permit the dragging in of the U.S. agen- 
cies is beyond my comprehension because it 
is going to prove as irritating as a hangnail. 

“This is very much like putting a sec- 
ond story on a ranch house. You simply 
do not do that. For that reason I again 
say I do not understand why it was put 
in. I am not going to offer an amend- 
ment, but I do hope, Mr. Chairman, you 
will take that out in conference, because 
it has no place in this legislation. I be- 
lieve there is very little justification for 
anything like this. It is going to create 
confusion.” 

The following day, during the floor de- 
bate of the bill on the Senate floor, Sen- 
ator Harr said with respect to this same 
provision, section 7(D): 

“Whatever the attitude is with respect 
to what we shall do with the bill, I think 
it will be agreed by all of us as a unique 
way to ‘run a railroad’ intelligently. Visual- 
ize, if you will, the scramble on court of 
representatives of the Department of Jus- 
tice, the State banking commissioners, and 
the Comptroller of the Currency. The court 
would have to have a program with names 
and numbers to figure out who is repre- 
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senting the public with respect to the princi- 
pal a in e 
0 » 

M0 RAEAN E EAS witness has ever 
had an opportunity to comment on the bill 
which passed the House on February 2.“ 

Mr. President, these statements by two 
of the foremost authorities in Congress on 
the subject of antitrust legislation express 
well-founded and well-informed doubts and 
fears as to section 7(D). 

I would like to add to the arguments of 
Chairman CELLER and Senator Harr the fol- 
lowing points: 

First. The income of the office of the 
Comptroller of the Currency is derived from 
assessments levied on the national banks and 
from examination fees paid by the national 
banks. Any appearance, therefore, of the 
Comptroller of the Currency as a party or at- 
torney of record in a bank merger suit 
brought under the antitrust laws would be 
actually financed by the national banks and 
in part by the defendant banks in the suit. 
Thus, the Comptroller of the Currency on one 
hand would appear as a representative of the 
U.S. Government, while on the other hand 
his appearance would in fact be financed by 
the very banks whom the United States, 
through the Attorney General, has brought 
an action against. 

Second. In all antitrust suits the Attorney 
General appears and brings the suit on be- 
half of the United States and as counsel for 
the President. If one of the Federal agencies 
intervenes under 7(D), who represents the 
United States and who represents the Presi- 
dent? 

Third. Section 7(D) will have the effect of 
fracturing the authority of the Attorney Gen- 
eral and scattering among several other agen- 
cles. As I stated in my first letter, it reduces 
the Attorney General to the rank of lieuten- 
ant, This result tends toward proliferation 
in the Federal Government, contrary to the 
stated goals of this administration, and is a 
regression to the 19th century. 

Once again, I urge you to veto S. 1698. 

With every good wish, I remain, 

Sincerely yours, 
Henry B. GONZALEZ, 
Member of Congress. 


[From the Congressional Quarterly, Feb. 11, 
1966] 


LOBBYING BY BANKERS 


The American Bankers Association, repre- 
senting 98.5 percent of the 14,000 main offices 
of U.S. banks and most of their branches, 
conducted a mass campaign for S. 1698. 
Three of the merged banks affected by the 
bill directly or indirectly engaged lobbyists 
in 1965 to work for passage of the bill. One 
of the banks’ registered lobbyists was ex- 
Representative Albert Rains, Democrat, of 
Alabama, 1945-65, who had been the second- 
ranking Democrat on the House Banking and 
Currency Committee until 1965. 

American Bankers Association President 
Reno Odlin, in answer to a query by Repre- 
sentative Par Max, wrote August 31, 1965, 
that the ABA had made a mass effort for pas- 
sage of S. 1698 by the House. Odlin said it 
was the first piece of legislation since the 
1962 Revenue Act on which ABA used a 
mass communication technique asking all its 
member banks “to get in touch with their 
Member of the House of Representatives 
on S. 1698.” Odlin added, “Passage of S. 
1698 was deemed to be so important to the 
future of banking that the broadest possible 
indication of banking’s views was sought.” 

ABA is not registered under the 1964 Fed- 
eral Regulation of Lobbying Act but it em- 
ployed in 1965 six individuals who did reg- 
ister with Congress. 

Law firms representing two of the merged 
banks exempted from antitrust prosecution 
under S. 1698 hired lobbyists to work for the 
bill. Manufacturers-Hanover Trust of New 
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York employed the New York law firm of 
Simpson, Thatcher & Bartlett and Conti- 
nental-Ilinois National Bank & Trust Co. 
of Chicago employed the Chicago firm of 
Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, Brown & 
Platt of Chicago. The two law firms jointly 
hired two lobbyists to work for them on the 
bill—ex-Representative Rains and Laurence 
G. Henderson, a Senate committee aid in 
1952-54. 

The Mercantile Trust Co. of St. Louis, 
which S. 1698 would permit to be tried under 
the new bank merger standards set forth in 
the bill, hired the Washington, D.C., law 
firm of Miller & Chevalier to work for the 
legislation. 

The St. Louis bank and its law firm, as well 
as Rains and Henderson, registered as lobby- 
ists in 1965. 


APPLAUDING RECENT ACTIONS BY 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Mr. Speaker, it is 
indeed timely and fitting that the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget, Hon. 
Charles Schultze, and his Deputy, Hon. 
Elmer Staats, be complimented on recent 
manpower management improvement 
actions by these able administrators. 

I have been advised by Mr. Staats that 
the budget for the Department of De- 
fense provides for 58,000 additional ci- 
vilian spaces for the military services to 
replace able-bodied military men now in 
such support jobs as: chauffeurs, car- 
penters, painters, office equipment oper- 
ators, and budget analysts with civil 
service personnel. These military- 
trained men, by returning to their com- 
bat units, will not only bolster our de- 
fense posture but also in time this pro- 
gram will save the Government several 
million dollars annually. This action by 
Bureau of the Budget officials is in ac- 
cord with a request of the Manpower 
Subcommittee last August to the Secre- 
tary of Defense and to the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. Staats also indicated that the Bu- 
reau’s personnel ceiling control policy 
has been revised so that temporary, part- 
time, and intermittent employment are 
no longer under a specific numerical 
ceiling. This change will give the Gov- 
ernment’s managers some greater flexi- 
bility in handling their personnel prob- 
lems. In a request to the Director of 
the Budget last April, I indicated that 
a change in personnel ceiling controls 
would also save the Government money. 
Several departments and agencies have 
so indicated this to the Manpower Sub- 
committee. 

The Deputy Director of the Budget 
stated that action has also been taken in 
Defense, Post Office, and the General 
Services Administration to use. Federal 
employees in lieu of contracting out for 
personal services. The subcommittee 
has determined from the experience of 
several Government. activities that the 
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use of contractors to perform work nor- 
mally handled by civil service workers is 
often more costly than in-house opera- 
tions, but also the Government loses a 
definite control over the work. Fre- 
quently the subcommittee has been told 
by management officials of departments 
and agencies that limited civilian per- 
sonnel ceilings have in the past been a 
major reason for contracting for work 
normally done by Government em- 
ployees. 

I applaud these progressive and real- 
istic manpower moves by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, 


THE 37TH ANNIVERSARY OF LULAC 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. WHITE] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? ; 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
today, the organization popularly known 
as LULAC, the League of United Latin 
American Citizens, observes its 37th an- 
niversary. Organized in Corpus Christi, 
Tex., February 17, 1929, the league has 
become one of the outstanding groups of 
our Nation for the fostering of good citi- 
zenship. 

Because the national headauarters of 
the League of United Latin American 
Citizens is located in my city, El Paso, 
Tex.; because five of its past national 
presidents have been residents of my 
district; and because I have personally 
seen the results of this organization’s 
many contributions toward good citizen- 
ship, I would like to call the attention of 
the House to LULAC’s outstanding 
record. 

The league carries on a constant pro- 
gram of citizenship classes, to aid pro- 
spective citizens of Latin American birth 
to become well grounded in fundamental 
principles of our Government before be- 
coming naturalized. It conducts annual 
campaigns of voter registration and 
voter qualification. 

In the field of education, the League 
of United Latin American Citizens did 
some important pioneering from which 
the whole Nation is today reaping re- 
wards. In 1956, the LULAC’s initiated 
what was called “The Little School of the 
400”—to teach a basic 400 English words 
to 5-year-old children whose native lan- 
guage was other than English. The 
Texas State Legislature made the pro- 
gram statewide and appropriated funds 
for its financing. Today, a similar pro- 
gram, nationwide in its scope, is known 
as Project Headstart. 

In the 1950’s, the LULAC’s also 
launched their nationwide campaign 
against the high school dropout problem. 
Coupled with this, they initiated an im- 
pressive program of college scholarships 
for promising youth of Latin American 
ancestry. The roll of young men and 
women who have completed college 
under this program is long and growing. 

The LULAC’s, through their many cul- 
tural events, fiestas, concerts, and folk 
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dances, have taught all of us the graceful 
charm of Spanish America; and in doing 
so, have enriched our own culture to the 
benefit of all. 

Mr. Speaker, the League of United 
Latin American Citizens, through its 
actions, has proved that racial prejudice 
disappears as education and good citizen- 
ship’ advance. For 37 years of solid 
progress in promoting these worthy 
aims, the League of United Latin Ameri- 
can Citizens deserves the gratitude and 
respect of this great Nation. 


HOWARD K. SMITH’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE WAR IN VITENAM 


Mr. DE LA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boccs] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an excellent commentary on the war 
in Vietnam and the role of the United 
States in this war. Howard K, Smith, 
internationally noted news commenta- 
tor, reporter, and author, substituted for 
ABC Commentator Edward P. Morgan on 
February 11, 1966, and gave one of the 
finest interpretations I have yet to read 
in cogent form of the role of our country 
in Vietnam—why we are there, and why 
we must be there for our own good and 
that of the free world. It is truly a su- 
perb presentation, and I am pleased to 
offer it to my colleagues. 

Mr. Smith, a native of my State of 
Louisiana and a fellow student at Tulane 
University 30 years ago, takes up the oft- 
quoted cliches of the opponent’s of our 
policy and actions in Vietnam, and re- 
futes them with logical clear analysis— 
analysis based on the experience of his- 
tory. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to insert into the Record this fine news 
commentary by my good friend, Howard 
K. Smith. The commentary, broadcast 
on February 11, 1966, follows: 

EDWARD P. MORGAN AND THE NEWS, 
FEBRUARY 11, 1966 
(Howard K. Smith substituting for 
Edward P. Morgan) 

The chief event in Washington this week 
has been the hearings on Vietnam in the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee. The 
committee, and the public, have heard two 
witnesses fairly critical of what we are ac- 
tually doing in Vietnam. Next week, Secre- 
tary of State Rusk and Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
will appear before the committee and refute 
some of the points made this week by Gavin 
and Kennan. But a long weekend will have 
passed. The North Vietnamese will have 
time to nourish a little more the only be- 
lief sustaining them—that America is se- 
riously split; and the administration has no 
answers to critics’ points. As many of the 
points made by critics are extremely doubt- 
ful, I beg to suggest the case against them. 

One statement, made so often in the hear- 
ings, that it is becoming an accepted cliche 
is: America is trying to police the whole 
world, and we can’t do it. The truth is, 
America’s actions have been highly selec- 
tive. There was for some years a war in 
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the Congo. We took no part. There was a 
severe crisis in Cyprus that nearly sent our 
allies Greece and Turkey, to war. We took 
no leading part in it. The Rhodesian crisis 
is being left to Britain, though as a loyal 
ally we give moral support. There is a 
threatened crisis between Israel and Jordan 
over use of Jordan river waters. We have 
said no word and are in no way planning to 
intercede. The list could be lengthened. 
There is simply no evidence whatever for 
the cliche that we are being the universal 
policeman. 

Another proposition stated so often that 
people are tired questioning it is—It was 
a tragic blunder to get committed in South 
Vietnam in the first place. Well, take your 
mind back to when we did, 1954, and think 
about it. A war by a minority of Communist 
guerrillas was raging in Malaya, south of 
Vietnam. Nearby in Burma guerrilla raids 
from China were being made. Had we re- 
fused to intercede and give South Vietnam 
help, Malaya might might well have gone 
Communist, Burma as well—and the small, 
weaker countries in Asia. India would be 
in much greater peril and the world situa- 
tion much more unstable and dangerous 
than it is. And, incidentally, an American 
administration that refused to face up to 
a responsibility that important would have 
had a hard time from the American voters, 

Both General Gavin and Mr, Kennan ques- 
tioned that South Vietnam is an important 
commitment at all. They are certainly right 
that it does not rank with, say, Japan, or 
with Berlin. The loss of either of those 
would truly carry the cold war to dangerous 
new dimensions. But South Vietnam re- 
mains very important indeed. The struggle 
going on is actually for all the southeast 
Asian peninsula, which is of great im- 
portance. J 

Next to South Vietnam, Laos and Cam- 
bodia are both riddled with guerrilla bands, 
passive, waiting for victory in South Viet- 
nam before they take over those countries. 
In Thailand, south of them, the Vietcong are 
not hiding their preparation. Peiping radio 
announces once a week its plans to secure the 
takeover of Thailand. If we were not resist- 
ing in Vietnam, we would certainly soon have 
to fight in those other places, deep inland, 
with long supply routes, and at every disad- 
vantage. By resisting where we are we have 
the 7th U.S. Fleet, the world’s strongest, able 
to give constant artillery and air support to 
troops—which it could not do inland—and 
we have short and well-protected supply 
routes from the coast. There is no doubt 
that we have chosen the, for us, most ad- 
vantageous, least costly, place to make the 
stand. So, Vietnam is a very important com- 
mitment indeed. 

Both witnesses have vigorously disagreed 
with the domino theory—the idea that if one 
nation falls, the others topple in a long line. 
But nobody has refuted the facts of political 
life: Success at conquest is infectious among 
greedy dictators. They need foreign success 
to divert attention from the fact that they 
do very badly at home. There is no doubt 
that a triumph in one place stimulates the 
urge to try it elsewhere, and if we leave 
Vietnam to them, it can lead to setbacks 
nearly as great as China turning Communist 
in the first place. 

One of the strongest myths of the time is— 
Let South Vietnam go to the Communists. 
It will not be China's puppet. It will be as 
independent of China as Russia’s satellites 
are of Russia. The answer to that is—do not 
overestimate the independence of Russia’s 
satellites. Hardly one of them can fire 10 
rounds without ammunition from Russia, or 
fix a tank or plane without parts from Rus- 
sia. What independence they have is very 
modest and very limited. 

In the one important case where a satellite 
flouted Russia outright—Tito—the prime 
condition for success was—America was near- 
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by, dominating the Mediterranean and would 
equip Tito for a mountain war of infinite 
duration. Those who assure us if we let 
Vietnam go it will be independent, also in- 
sist that we eliminate the one condition that 
makes a degree of independence possible— 
American resistance. 

Senator FULBRIGHT’S office announced today 
he had received 5,000 letters due to last 
week's hearings. He interpreted that to mean 
& vote of confidence in him. In a nation of 
195 million, there is a different way of in- 
terpreting that. It may mean there are 194 
million plus votes that he isn’t getting. 

This is Howard K. Smith in Washington. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Patan, for 1 hour, on February 
23; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr, Parman, for 1 hour, on February 
24; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 

Mr. Vanix (at the request of Mr. PAT- 
MAN), for 1 hour, on February 23; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter, immediately 
following Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. VANIK (at the request of Mr. PAT- 
MAN), for 1 hour, on February 24; and 
to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter immediately 
following Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. Wacconner, for 20 minutes, today, 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Gross, for 30 minutes, on Monday, 
February 21. 

Mr. Fercan, for 10 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks. 

Mr. Pucixskr, for 15 minutes, today. 

Mr. Quiz (at the request of Mr. Gross) 
for 5 minutes, February 21; and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous material. 

Mr. Focarry (at the request of Mr. DE 
LA Garza), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. HOWARD. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Gross) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. RUMSFELD. 

(The following Member (at the re- 
quest of Mr. DR LA Garza) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Morrison in two instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. DE tA GARZA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 51 minutes p.m.), 
under its previous order, the House 
adjourned until Monday, February 21, 
1966, at 12 o’clock noon. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2053. A letter from the “Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, transmitting the annual re- 
port showing quantities of commodities on 
hand, sales and disposition methods used, 
and quantities of CCC commodities moved 
into consumption channels, pursuant to sec- 
tion 201(b), Public Law 540, 84th Congress; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2054. A letter from the Assistant Chief of 
Nayy Material (Procurement), transmitting 
the semiannual report of research and de- 
velopment procurement actions of $50,000 
and over, for the period July 1 through De- 
cember 31, 1965, pursuant to the provisions 
of 10 U.S.C. 2357; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

2055. A letter from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior, transmitting copies of pro- 
posed amendments extending the concession 
contracts of several applicants, pursuant to 
section 5, Public Law 89-249; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

2056. A letter from the Commissioner, Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service, U.S. 
Department of Justice, transmitting reports 
concerning visa petitions approved, accord- 
ing certain beneficiaries of such petitions 
third preference and sixth preference classi- 
fication, pursuant to the provisions of sec- 
tion 204(d) of the Immigration and Na- 
tionality Act, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

2057. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Treasury, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1954 to remove the restrictions on 
charges for certain narcotic order forms; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. MILLER: Committee on Science and 
Astronautics. S. 774. An act to authorize 
the Secretary of Commerce to make a study 
to determine the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of increased use of the metric system 
in the United States; with an amendment 
(Rept. No, 1291). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 

Mr. COLMER: Committee on Rules. 
House Resolution 736. Resolution providing 
for the consideration of H.R. 12752, a bill to 
provide for graduated withholding of income 
tax from wages, to require declarations of 
estimated tax with respect to self-employ- 
ment income, to accelerate current payments 
of estimated income tax by corporations, to 
postpone certain excise tax rate reductions; 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1292). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 12888. A bill to assist city demon- 
stration programs for rebuilding slum and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services n to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live in 
these areas; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
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Mr. RIVERS. of South Carolina: 

H.R. 12889. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1966 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, 
tracked combat vehicles, research, develop- 
ment, test, evaluation, and military con- 
struction for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: 

H.R. 12890. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1949, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

H.R. 12891. A bill designed to prevent 
crimes of intimidation, violence, and murder 
against Negroes and civil rights workers law- 
fully seeking to enforce the Constitution; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 12892. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by lim- 
iting the hours of service of employees 
thereon,” approved March 4, 1907; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

H.R. 12893. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Act to establish a national system of 
minimum retirement payments for all aged, 
blind, and disabled individuals; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOW: 

H.R. 12894. A bill to provide a special milk 
program for children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. DYAL: 

H.R. 12895. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by lim- 
iting the hours of service of employees 
thereon,” approved March 4. 1907; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
By Mr. FASCELL: 

H.R. 12896. A bill to strengthen intergov- 
ernmental relations by improving coopera- 
tion and the coordination of federally aided 
activities between the Federal, State, and 
local levels of government; to provide for 
uniform and equitable relocation procedures 
under Federal and Federal grant-in-aid pro- 
grams, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12897. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to establish a program 
under which States may be assisted in de- 
veloping programs for the detection of the 
illegal use of drugs by students; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GILBERT: 

H.R, 12898. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. : 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 12899. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 12900. A bill to amend Public Law 660, 
86th Congress, to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Agency to provide national leadership 
to reduce traffic accident losses by means of 
intensive research and vigorous application 
of findings, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. MACHEN: 

H.R. 12901. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a deduction 
from gross income for certain nonreimburs- 
able expenses incurred by volunteer firemen; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. MILLER: 

H.R. 12902. A bill to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to promote the safety of em- 
ployees and travelers upon railroads by limit- 
ing the hours of service of employees there- 
on,” approved March 4, 1907; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 12903. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs and cats 
intended to be used for purposes of research 
or experimentation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MULTER: 

H.R. 12904. A bill to provide that the Board 
of Directors of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation shall consist of three appointive 
members, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

H.R.12905. A bill to amend Pulbic Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. POFF: 

H.R. 12906. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide interest on 
certain amounts withheld from wages and 
certain estimated payments of tax for pur- 
poses of the Federal income tax; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. QUIE: 

H.R. 12907. A bill to provide a permanent 
special milk program for children; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RACE: 

H.R. 12908. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. RESNICK: 

H.R. 12909. A bill to amend title 10 of the 
United States Code to prohibit the purchase 
by the United States of arms and ammuni- 
tion from foreign firms which have used 
Slave labor, unless compensation has been 
made to the individuals involved or their 
heirs; to the Committee on Armed Services. 

H.R.12910. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. RODINO: 

HR. 12911. A bill creating a commission 
to be known as the Commission on Noxious 
and Obscene Matters and Materials; to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

H.R. 12912. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall acquire additional 
land for the Beverly National Cemetery, N.J.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

H.R. 12913. A bill to require mailing list 
brokers to register with the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and suppliers and buyers of mailing 
lists to furnish information to the Post- 
master General with respect to their identity 
and transactions involving the sale or ex- 
change of mailing lists, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. ROGERS of Texas: 

H.R. 12914. A bill to amend the Commu- 
nications Act of 1934 to prohibit the Federal 
Communications Commission from exercis- 
ing jurisdiction over the reception of radio 
signals, communications, and transmissions; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. RYAN: 

H.R. 12915. A bill to amend the Housing 
Act of 1949 to remove the 12.5 percentage 
limit on the amount of assistance which may 
be provided thereunder for urban renewal in 
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any one State; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
By Mr. STAGGERS: 

H.R. 12916. A bill to amend section 208(c) 
of the Interstate Commerce Act to provide 
that certificates issued in the future to 
motor common carriers of passengers shall 
not confer, as an incident to the grant of 
regular route authority, the right to engage 
in special or charter operations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: 

H.R. 12917. A bill to extend the period 
within which certain consolidated corporate 
income tax returns may be filed; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WYDLER: 

H.R. 12918. A bill to authorize grants un- 
der section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 to 
encourage regional solutions to transporta- 
tion problems which transcend State bound- 
aries, to authorize grants under the Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 on a temporary 
basis to help defray operating deficits in- 
curred in commuter service, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 


H. Res. 737. Resolution relating to nonpro- 
liferation of nuclear weapons; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WAGGONNER: 

H. Res. 738. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to 
conduct certain investigations; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. POLANCO-ABREU: 

H.R. 12919. A bill for the relief of Daniel 
Pernas Beceiro; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. WELTNER: 

H.R. 12920. A bill for the relief of Alex- 
ander Francis Saker, M.D.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


327. By the SPEAKER: Petition of chair- 
man, Young Democratic Southeastern Alaska 
District Committee, box 1125, Ketchikan, 
Alaska, relative to salmon canneries in 
Alaska; to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 

328. Also, petition of Fak, Chom Sun, No. 
7-718 Yongchon-dong, Sodaemun Ku, Seoul, 
Korea, relative to compensation for the death 
of her husband; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

329. Also, petition of Charles E, Murphy, 
512814 North Muscatel Avenue, San Gabriel, 
Calif., and others, relative to awarding a 
pension to veterans of World War I; to the 
Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


SENATE 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 17, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Haskell R. Deal, D.D., minister, 
Eldbrooke Methodist Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Almighty and eternal God, we come 
before Thee with humility and gratitude, 
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as we look to Thee from this dedicated 
memorial of Thy great mercy and guid- 
ance; Thy power, guidance, and grace 
have sustained us in all our history. 

Make us sensitive to Thy great provi- 
dence upon our great land, and to our 
sacred trust in entering the great tradi- 
tion of those before us, into whose labors 
we are entered. Let the light of the 
honor and sacredness of this place shine 
throughout our land, keeping alive, in all 
our people, faith in our dedication to the 
honor and dignity of human life every- 
where. 

Great God of wisdom and truth, bless 
the memory of those who have given 
themselves in service and honor at this 
altar of service to our Nation, and have 
made these walls sacred by their patriot- 
ism and devotions. Give to us, we be- 
seech Thee, in these challenging days, 
that same wisdom and strength mani- 
fested in those who have gone before us. 
Sustain us by Thy wisdom, grace, and 
truth, through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen, 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. METCALF, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Wednes- 
ay, February 16, 1966, was dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, submitting a 
nomination, was communicated to the 
Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


As in executive session, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid be- 
fore the Senate a message from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
the nomination of Rear Adm. Willard J. 
Smith, U.S. Coast Guard, to be Com- 
mandant of the U.S. Coast Guard with 
the rank of admiral, which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed the following bills and 
joint resolution of the Senate, severally 
with an amendment, in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate: 


S. 251. An act to provide for the establish- 
ment of the Cape Lookout National Seashore 
in the State of North Carolina, and for other 
purposes; 

S.577. An act for the relief of Mary F. 
Morse; 

S. 851. An act for the relief of M. Sgt. 
Bernard L. LaMountain, U.S. Air Force 
(retired) ; 

S. 1520. An act for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. Earl Harwell Hogan; and 

S.J. Res. 9. Joint resolution to cancel any 
unpaid reimbursable construction costs of 
the Wind River Indian irrigation project, 
Wyoming, chargeable against certain non- 
Indian lands. 


The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
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which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 
H.R. 1908. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sadie Y. Simmons and James R. Simmons; 
H.R. 5007. An act for the relief of Arley 
L. Beem, aviation electrician’s mate chief, 
U.S. Navy; 
H.R. 5552. 
B. Glidden; 
H.R. 6663. 
P. Bartelt; 


An act for the relief of David 
An act for the relief of Dean 
. An act for the relief of Charles 


‘HR. 10674. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a 
judgment in favor of the Otoe and Missouria 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; 

H.R. 10994. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Davis, Jr., Sallie M. Davis, and Nora D. 
White; and 

H.R. 11271. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain individuals employed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense at the Granite City Defense 
Depot, Granite City, Tl. ` 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 


H.R. 1903. An act for the relief of Mrs. 
Sadie Y. Simmons and James R. Simmons; 

H.R. 5007. An act for the relief of Arley 
L. Beem, aviation electrician’s mate chief, 
U.S. Navy; 

H.R. 5552. An act for the relief of David 
B. Glidden; 

H.R. 6663. An act for the relief of Dean 
P. Bartelt; 

H.R. 8937. An act for the relief of Charles 
A. Turner; 

H.R. 10994. An act for the relief of Charles 
T. Davis, Jr., Sallie M. Davis, and Nora D. 
White; and 

H.R. 11271. An act for the relief of cer- 
tain individuals employed by the Depart- 
ment of Defense at the Granite City Defense 
Depot, Granite City, Hl.; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 10674. An act to provide for the dis- 
position of funds appropriated to pay a judg- 
ment in favor of the Otoe and Missouria 
Tribe of Indians, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. METCALF, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


COMMITTEE AND SUBCOMMITTEE 
MEETINGS DURING SENATE SES- 
SION 
On request of Mr. METCALF, and by 

unanimous consent, the Committee on 

Foreign Relations was authorized to meet 

during the session of the Senate today. 
Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent that the Subcom- 
mittee on Employment and Manpower 
of the Committee on Labor and Public 

Welfare be permitted to meet during the 

session of the Senate today. This re- 

quest has been cleared with the minority. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore an- 
nounced that on today, February 17, 
1966, he had signed the following en- 
rolled bill and joint resolution, which 
had previously been signed by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives: 

S. 1407. An act for the relief of Frank E. 
Lipp; and 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
to extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the 22d World Health 
Assembly in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 4599. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for the Congre- 
gation Emanuel of Denver, Colo. (Rept. No. 
1005). 

By Mr. MOSS, from the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs, with amendments: 

S. 265. A bill to confirm in the State of 
Utah title to lands lying below the meander 
line of the Great Salt Lake in such State 
(Rept. No. 1006). 


EXECUTIVE REPORT OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable report of a 
nomination was submitted: 

By Mr. ELLENDER, from the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry: 

Nathan M. Koffsky, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. LAUSCHE: 

S. 2931. A bill for the relief of Nicolae Ca- 
linescu; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLENDER (by request): 

S. 2982. A bill to authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to establish and maintain 
reserves of agricultural commodities to pro- 
tect consumers and for other purposes; and 

S. 2933. A bill to promote international 
trade in agricultural commodities, to com- 
bat hunger and malnutrition, to further eco- 
nomic development, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bills, which appear un- 
der separate headings.) 

By Mr. ELLENDER (for himself, Mr. 
Bass, Mr. COOPER, Mr. MCGOVERN, 
and Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina); 

S. 2934. A bill to provide needed additional 
means for the residents of rural America to 
achieve equality of opportunity by authoriz- 
ing the making of grants for comprehensive 
planning for public services and development 
in Community Development Districts desig- 
nated by the Secretary of Agriculture; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

(See the remarks of Mr. ELLENDER when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2935. A bill to authorize grants under 
section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 to en- 
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courage regional solutions to transportation 
problems which transcend State boundaries, 
to authorize grants under the Mass Trans- 
portation Act of 1964 on a temporary basis 
to help defray operating deficits incurred in 
commuter service, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Javirs when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr, McGEE: 

S. 2936. A bill for the relief of Maria Be- 

to the Committee on the 


By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 2987. A bill for the relief of Norman A. 
Sargent; and 

S. 2988. A bill for the relief of Mary Louise 
Pierce; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BASS: 

S. 2939. A bill to amend the Tennessee 
Valley Authority Act of 1933 to prohibit 
State and local taxation of electric power 
produced by the Tennessee Valley Authority; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Bass when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under 
a separate heading.) 

By Mr. NELSON: 

S. 2940. A bill to coordinate and improve 
the waste management activities of the Fed- 
eral Government and of other Government 
and private organizations; to the Committee 
on Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Netson when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 


RESERVE AGRICULTURAL COM- 
MODITIES TO PROTECT CONSUM- 
ERS 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, T 
send to the desk a bill to authorize the ` 
Commodity Credit Corporation to estab- 
lish and maintain reserves of agricul- 
tural commodities to protect consumers, 
and for other purposes. I also send to 
the desk a short analysis of the bill, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the RECORD. 

I wish to announce that hearings on 
this bill will be held at the same time 
as those on the bill for food for freedom. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Mc- 
Gee in the chair). The bill will be re- 
ceived and appropriately referred; and, 
without objection, the analysis will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S, 2932) to authorize the 
Commodity Credit Corporation to estab- 
lish and maintain reserves of agricul- 
tural commodities to protect consumers 
and for other purposes, introduced by 
Mr. ELLENDER, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and For- 


The analysis presented by Mr. ELLEN- 

DER is as follows: 

SHORT ANALYSIS OF BILL AUTHORIZING COM- 
MODITY CREDIT CORPORATION To ESTABLISH 
AND MAINTAIN RESERVES OF AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES TO PROTECT CONSUMERS, AND 
FOR OTHER PURPOSES 


Section 201 (a) of the Agricultural Act of 
1956 requires the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion to dispose of all stocks of agricultural 
commodities held by it, as rapidly as possible 
consistent with its existing authority, the 
operation of the price support program, and 
orderly marketing. 

The attached bill would authorize the 
establishment and maintenance of reserves 
of agricultural commodities primarily to as- 
jsure a continuous, adequate, and stable 
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supply to meet domestic requirements at fair 
and reasonable prices, and also to meet the 
requirements of commercial exports, the food 
for freedom program, and domestic feeding. 
The Commodity Credit Corporation would 
be authorized to reserve such commodities 
acquired under price support operations and 
to procure such commodities for the purpose 
of the reserve as the Secretary may direct. 
The commodities to be reserved and the 
reserve quantities for each marketing year 
would be determined by the Secretary of 
Agriculture after consultation with other in- 


terested agencies and would be announced in 


advance of the marketing year. 

The Secretary would be authorized to ad- 
just support prices, acreage allotments and 
marketing quotas to achieve the production 
necessary to establish and maintain reserves. 

Commodities in the reserve would be avail- 
able for disposal through sales, barter, dona- 
tions, and redemption of payment-in-kind 
certificates. Sales would be made under the 
price restrictions of existing law. Sales for 
foreign currencies or upon long-term condi- 
tions would be made subject to provisions of 
the Food for Freedom Act of 1966. 

The domestic donations which may be 
made are those in which can be made under 
current authority. Foreign donations would 
be made pursuant to the provisions of other 
law with respect to such donations. Dis- 
posal through barter would be pursuant to 
other authority available to the Commodity 
Credit Corporation with respect to such 
transactions. 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I send 
to the desk, for appropriate reference, a 
bill to promote international trade in 
agricultural . commodities, to combat 
hunger and malnutrition, to further eco- 
nomic development, and for other 
purposes. 

I wish to give notice that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry, which 
will have this bill, will begin hearings on 
the bill on March 1, 1966. I send to the 
desk a short explanation of the purposes 
of the bill, and ask that it be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the expla- 
nation will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2933) to promote interna- 
tional trade in agricultural commodities, 
to combat hunger and malnutrition, to 
further economic development, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. ELLEN- 
DER, by request, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

The explanation presented by Mr. 
ELLENDER is as follows: 

SHORT EXPLANATION OF BILL 

The bill authorizes a 5-year program for 
furnishing food aid abroad to replace Public 
Law 480 when it expires on December 31, 
1966. 

It eliminates the surplus requirement, 
providing that commodities to be furnished 
would be those determined to be available 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, taking into 
account productive capacity, domestic re- 
quirements, farm and consumer price levels, 
commercial exports, and adequate carryover. 

Programs of assistance undertaken pur- 
suant to the new legislation would be 
directed toward attaining self-help on the 
part of the recipient countries particularly 
with respect to meeting needs for food. 

Emphasis is placed on the development of 
markets for American farm products. 
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The program would continue to be financed 
under the Commodity Credit Corporation. 


TITLE I 


This title authorizes the sale of agricul- 
tural commodities both for foreign curren- 
cies and for dollars on credit terms, The bill 
enunciates a policy of shifting from foreign 
currency sales to dollar credit sales at a 
progressive rate in order that the transition 
to dollar sales can be completed by Decem- 
ber 31, 1971, except for U.S. requirements. 

The bill limits agreements under this title 
during any year to $2.5 billion plus unused 
authorizations from prior years. 


TITLE II 


This title authorizes the donation of agri- 
cultural commodities for such purposes as to 
meet emergency food needs for victims of 
disasters, to provide food-for-work commu- 
nity development programs, and to carry out 
the U.S. pledge to the world food program, 

The policy of furnishing this type of aid 
through nonprofit voluntary relief agencies 
to the maximum extent practicable is re- 
emphasized. 

Programs of assistance under this title 
during any year are limited to $800 million 
plus unused authorizations from prior years. 


TITLE IIT 


This title provides that currencies which 
accrue from foreign currency sales shall be 
deposited to the credit of the United States 
and shall be used for specified purposes. 
Among the purposes authorized are: to 
finance U.S. expenses abroad, to develop new 
markets for U.S. agricultural commodities, to 
procure military equipment for common de- 
fense, to promote economic development, to 
finance educational exchange programs, to 
make loans to U.S. firms for business devel- 
opment and trade expansion, and to finance 
research, 


RURAL POVERTY PROGRAM 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference; in be- 
half of myself, Mr. Bass, Mr. COOPER, 
Mr. MeGovern, and Mr. RUSSELL of 
South Carolina, a bill to provide needed 
additional means for the residents of 
rural America to achieve equality of op- 
portunity, by authorizing the making of 
grants for comprehensive planning for 
public services and development in com- 
munity development districts designated 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. Hear- 
ings on this bill will begin on March 9 
of this year. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
remain at the desk for a period of 1 
week, so that others who may desire to 
join as cosponsors may do so. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2934) to provide needed 
additional means for the residents of 
rural America to achieve equality of op- 
portunity by authorizing the making of 
grants for comprehensive planning for 
public services and development in 
community development districts des- 
ignated by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
introduced by Mr. ELLENDER (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the President’s message on the subject, 
as well as a staff explanation, and an 
analysis of the bill. 
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There being no objection, the message 
from the President, explanation and 
analysis presented by Mr. ELLENDER are 
as follows: 


RURAL Poverty PROGRAM—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES TRANS- 
MITTING THE RURAL POVERTY PROGRAM 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Last year in my message on agriculture 
I described poverty’s grip on rural America: 

Nearly half of the poor in the United 
States live in rural areas. 

Almost one in every two rural families 
has a cash income under $3,000. 

One-fourth of rural nonfarm homes are 
without running water. 

Rural people lag almost 2 years behind 
urban residents in educational attainment. 

Health facilities in rural areas are so in- 
adequate that rural children receive one- 
third less medical attention than urban chil- 
dren, 

These deficiencies persist in 1966. Their 
effect is grievous on urban America—the 
recipient of millions of unskilled migrants 
from rural areas in the past two decades. 
It is tragic on the rundown farms and im- 
poverished communities that still house 4.4 
million poor rural families. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTIONS 


Last year I directed— 

Each department and agency administer- 
ing a program that could benefit rural peo- 
ple, to assure that its benefits were distrib- 
uted equitably between urban and rural 
areas. 

The Secretary of Agriculture and the Di- 
rector of the Budget to review the adminis- 
trative obstacles that might stand in the 
way of such a distribution. 

The Secretary of Agriculture to put his 
field offices to the task of assisting other Fed- 
eral agencies in making their programs ef- 
fective in rural areas. 

As a result, the Rural Community Develop- 
ment Service was created and charged with 
assuring that the Department made that as- 
sistance available. 

This mission of the Department is now 
firmly established in practice. Its field per- 
sonnel are active in informing rural people 
of their eligibility for medicare, and of its 
requirements. They work with the Economic 
Development Administration in planning and 
encouraging new rural industrial develop- 
ments. In several pilot counties, concerted 
projects are underway. The Departments of 
Labor, Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
Agriculture are joined in a common effort to 
bring social services to poor rural communi- 
ties. The water and sewer facilities program 
has been simplified. They have been made 
more responsive to the needs of small towns 
and communities. 

The Office of Economic Opportunity has in- 
creased its efforts in rural areas. Community 
action programs are underway in a number of 
rural counties—supporting community ac- 
tion planning; providing remedial reading 
courses, vocational instruction, and adult 
education; and assisting small cooperatives 
to acquire farm machinery. 

These programs have inspired a new sense 
of hope among the rural Americans who 
have experienced them. 

More—much more—needs to be done if 
their effects are to reach the dispersed but 
very real pockets of rural poverty through- 
out America. 

THE NEED FOR PLANNING 


Legislation enacted by the first session of 
this Congress, and in prior years, provides 
the means for a massive attack on poverty 
in America. 

But—even with the help of these great new 
programs—too few rural communities are 
able to marshal sufficient physical, human, 
and financial resources to achieve a satisfac- 
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tory level of social and economic develop- 
ment. 

The central advantage of the eity has been 
a large and concentrated population to pro- 
vide the leadership and technical capability. 
This leadership can achieve economies of 
scale in operations, to provide adequate pub- 
lic services and facilities for its people. 

On the other hand, it is difficult, if not 
impossible, for every small hamlet to offer its 
own complete set of public services. Nor is it 
economic for the small city to try to achieve 
metropolitan standards of service, oppor- 
tunity, and culture, without relation to its 
rural environs. 

The related interests of each need to be 
taken into account in planning for the pub- 
lic services and economic development of the 
wider community. In this way the benefits 
of creative federalism can be brought to our 
rural citizens—in small cities as well as its 
rural neighbors, 


WHAT MIGHT BE DONE 


The base exists for such coordinated 
planning. 

New communities are coming into, being— 
stimulated by advanced means of travel and 
communications. Because of these it is pos- 
sible to extend to people in the outlying rural 
areas a richer variety of public services, and 
of economic and cultural opportunities, 

Resources must be combined—in larger 
areas, as well as rural and small urban com- 
munities. Ina population base large enough 
to support a full range of efficient and high- 
quality public services and facilities, we can 
achieve the conditions necessary for economic 
and social advance» 


THE DIMENSIONS OF THE COMMUNITIES 


The dimensions of an area within which 
residents should join to carry out integrated 
planning are likely to be already marked by 
the trading or commuting patterns. 

In most such communities, the total popu- 
lation will be large enough, with enough 
potential users of each essential service, to 
justify employing competent full-time resi- 
dent specialists in medical services, schools, 
and the like. In some such communities, 
where towns of even 10,000 are scarce, it may 
be more practical to provide major services 
to people at the outer limits through mobile 
facilities. 

BENEFITS OF PLANNING 


Coordinated planning can stimulate eco- 
nomic growth. 

It can provide the economies of efficient 
public services—which attract business and 
industry. 

It can make possible adequate vocational 
training. Rural workers who lack present 
job opportunities can become qualified for 
work in new and expanding industries within 
reach of their homes or farms. 

It can provide the schools to spare young 
children the fate of their fathers. Seventy- 
two percent of all poor rural families today 
are headed by persons who have finished only 
8 years of schooling or less. 

It can greatly enlarge the effectiveness of 
public and private resources. 

It can insure that programs will comprise 
a logical and comprehensive effort to solve 
the community’s interrelated problems at 
minimum cost. 

It can bring us closer to achieve a more 
beautiful, more livable rural America. An 
increasing combination of local, State, and 
Federal resources is already beginning to 
transform the countryside. This coopera- 
tion is making multiple uses possible—for 
production, for outdoor recreation, and for 
the restoration of natural beauty. Planning 
can help make this beneficence a part of the 
lives of millions of urban Americans. 

Above all, planning is an affirmative act. 
It signifies the willingness of rural men and 
women to make their part of America a place 
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of hope. Rural America need not be a waste- 
land from which the young, however ill pre- 
pared, flee to the cities. It does not have to 
be a place where live only those too old, too 
poor, too defeated to seek other horizons. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DISTRICTS 


I propose that we show how broad-based 
planning can inspire the people of rural 
America to unite the resources of their rural 
governments and small cities. 

I propose this union to improve the quality 
of life for the citizens of both. 

I propose that we assist in the establish- 
ment of a number of community develop- 
ment districts to carry out, under local initi- 
ative, such comprehensive planning. 

The boundaries of community develop- 
ment districts will correspond to the normal 
commuting or trading patterns of the rural 
and city residents. 

Planning activities for the district will be 
performed under the direction of represent- 
atives selected by each of the participating 
county or municipal governments. They will 
be responsible for planning the coordination 
of all governmental development and serv- 
ice functions within the district. 

Federal grants would be provided: 

(1) For districtwide planning of public 
services and governmental functions where 
other Federal planning assistance is not 
available; and 

(2) For districtwide coordination of local 
planning activities with Federal programs 
and private initiatives, in a comprehensive 
attack on rural community problems. 

The Secretary of Agriculture will certify 
that the area has met the requirements for 


designation as a community development 


district. Selection of the pilot districts will 
be made to afford experience in a representa- 
tive variety of geographic, economic, and 
social conditions. Funds will be requested 
to augment those presently available for 


planning grants. 


Federal assistance would help to support 
coordinated and comprehensive planning for 
all public services, development programs, 
and governmental functions within the dis- 
trict; a continuing liaison with Federal and 
State agencies; and a comprehensive survey 
of resources and needs within the district, 
such as labor skills, industrial sites, land 
and water resources, health care, education, 
cultural opportunities, and public services. 

Thus the scope of planning to be sup- 
ported would extend beyond physical devel- 
opment. It would encompass as well the 
social and economic needs of the area, and 
its potential for growth. 

Each agency of the Government charged 
with administering a program relevant to 
these needs will be requested to cooperate 
with the community development districts. 
For example, a comprehensive survey of med- 
ical conditions in the area would be under- 
taken by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The Teacher Corps— 
which I again urge the Congress to support 
at a level commensurate with its promise— 
would be asked to make teams available for 
the districts. The Department of Agricul- 
ture will offer a concerted emphasis in its 
resource development programs within the 
pilot districts. 

The purpose of the planning effort I recom- 
mend is to assist these districts to achieve 
significant economies of scale and rational 
use Of resources. This achievement can lift 
them, and their peoples, above their present 
level of development. 

Our purpose is to demonstrate how a com- 
mon effort can provide the needed district 
vocational school in one county, the hospital 
in another, the police training in a third, 
industry or an adequate library in a fourth. 
This effort can avoid the waste of duplica- 
tion—or worse still, the total lack of such 
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facilities or services because of a failure to 
pool common resources. 

Our purpose is not to supplant present ef- 
forts of local, State, or Federal governments. 
Our purpose is to supplement them. Then 
we do not forsake the small community, but 
help to avoid underrepresentation in deci- 
sions that affect its life, 


MEDICAL NEEDS 


Rural families share with the urban poor 
a greater need for modern medical services. 
Infant mortality and infectious-disease rates 
are higher, life expectancy is lower, and the 
need for chronic-illness care is just as preva- 
lent. Yet rural families have had less access 
to physicians, with rural States averaging 
only a third the number of physicians per 
person as the heavily populated urban States. 
The continuing decline in the per capita 
number of physicians, therefore, strikes hard- 
er at rural families. 

The beneficial effects of recent legislation, 
providing for more extensive professional re- 
lationship between rural hospitals and urban 
medical centers; the improved schooling that 
will soon be available in rural areas; im- 
proved roads and transportation—all will re- 
duce the difficulty in recruiting physicians 
for rural areas by increasing the professional 
and educational opportunities available to 
them. 

Nevertheless, we are not recruiting suffi- 
cient numbers of medical students from the 
families of the urban poor and rural areas. 
We need a financial incentive that will make 
it possible for children of these families to 
undertake a medical career. At the same 
time we need to draw upon medical students 
from other areas to settle in rural medical 
practice, 

I shall.soon propose, therefore, that a loan 
forgiveness program modeled upon the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act Amendments of 
1965 be applied to medical students who 
choose to practice in poor rural areas. 


RURAL POVERTY 


The efforts of five administrations have 
provided some relief for hundreds of thou- 
sands of poor families who remain on small 
farms and in rural communities. Yet the 
old task remains undone; to end the travail 
of unemployed and underemployed men; to 
teach their children the skills they must have 
to prosper in a competitive society; to provide 
enough food, adequate shelter, and decent 
medical care for their families; and to help 
them achieve freedom from want and fear 
in their later years. 

I do not believe we should stand idly by 
and permit our rural citizens to be ground 
into poverty—exposing them, unassisted and 
unencouraged, to the neglect of a changing 
society. Few other elements of our popula- 
tion are so treated by our humane and pro- 
gressive people. 

Yet I believe we need the counsel of those 
best qualified by experience and understand- 
ing of rural America’s problems, to help us 
chart our course of assistance to her poor. 

Consequently, I shall soon appoint a Com- 
mission on Rural Poverty, whose task it will 
be to make recommendations to me, within 
1 year of its appointment, on the most 
efficient and promising means of sharing 
America’s abundance with those who have 
too often been her forgotten people. 

Rural poverty has proved an almost in- 
tractable problem in past decades. Its 
abolition may require a journey of a thou- 
sand miles, 

But the first step in that journey is the 
pooling of the common resources of rural 
Americans—joining them in a common plan- 
ning effort that will magnify the resources 
of each. 

In the program I propose, I ask the Con- 
gress to take that step with me today. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, January 25, 1966. 
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S. 2934 

A bill to provide needed additional means for 
the residents of rural America to achieve 
equality of opportunity by authorizing the 
making of grants for comprehensive plan- 
ning for public services and development 
in designated community development dis- 
tricts designated by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Community Devel- 
opment District Act of 1966”. 

Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act (1) 
to provide the means for more equitable par- 
ticipation by rural residents in coordinated 
planning activities and decisions; (2) to in- 
crease efficiency in the use of resources; (3) 
to provide full representation of smaller gov- 
ernmental units in the planning activities 
and decisions which affect their residents, 
so that existing and future programs can be 
made more effective in providing in rural 
America equality of opportunity; (4) to im- 
prove the relationships between and the wel- 
fare of both ubran and rural people; and (5) 
to facilitate the cooperation among all Fed- 
eral, State, and local agencies in establish- 
ing multi-county community development 
districts to better coordinate the planning 
of programs to improve rural life. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of Agriculture, after 
consulting with the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, may designate as 
a community development district (here- 
after called district“) any area that has 
been so delineated by the State agency spe- 
cified by the Governor or legislature of the 
State, or any other area if such designation 
is not in conflict with the action of such 
State agency, where he finds that the area 
encompassed within the district includes a 
county or municipal government haying jur- 
isdiction over a commuting center, or two 
or more centers within convenient daily 
commuting distance of each other, and the 
surrounding territory within convenient 
daily commuting distance of such centers. 
The district may include such other territory 
beyond convenient daily commuting dis- 
tance of such centers within which the resi- 
dents are dependent upon such centers as 
their usual source of some or all of the goods 
and services generally secured by daily com- 
muting. “Convenient daily commuting dis- 
tance” means such distance and direction as 
residents normally commute for their day- 
to-day commercial, vocational, public serv- 
ice, social, and cultural pursuits. 

Sec. 4. (a) Upon designation of a district 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, a community 
development district planning agency (here- 
after called agency“) may be established 
in the district. The agency shall be estab- 
lished and governed by a board or commis- 
sion (hereafter called board“) whose mem- 
bers are appointed by and responsible to the 
participating county or municipal govern- 
ments having jurisdiction within the dis- 
trict. Representation on the board shall be 
reasonably related to the populations of the 
participating governmental jurisdictions, 
and the eligibility of county or municipal 
governments to participate shall be so estab- 
lished as to enable all citizens residing with- 
in the district to be represented on the board 
by the appointee of an elected government. 

(b) “Participating” governments as used 
in this Act means those counties and muni- 
cipalities which have authorized by official 
action of their governing bodies representa- 
tion on the board and participation in the 
functions of the board. 

Sec. 5. (a) Section 701 of the Housing Act 
of 1954, as amended, is amended by adding 
thereto the following: 

“(h) Notwithstanding any other provisions 
of this section grants may be made by the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Development 
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to the planning agency of any community 
development district designated by the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture under the Community 
Development District Act of 1966 for com- 
prehensive planning as defined in this sec- 
tion and in accordance with purposes of that 
Act. Such grants shall be in the amounts 
certified by the Secretary of Agriculture, as 
follows: 

“(1) Not to exceed 75 per centum of the 
costs of salaries and expenses of the profes- 
sional staff required for community devel- 
opment district program development plan- 
ning, and for other planning of public serv- 
ices and other functions of the participating 
governments for which Federal planning 
grants are not otherwise available. 

“(2) Planning incentive grants in an 
amount not to exceed 10 per centum of the 
amount of other Federal grants for planning 
purposes extended within the district. 

“Grants provided under this subsection to 
the planning agency may be paid in whole 
or in part to participating governments for 
the use of the planning agency where this 
will facilitate the purposes of the Commu- 
nity Development District Act of 1966. 

“For purposes of this subsection compre- 
hensive planning may also include the under- 
taking of coordinated planning for public 
services and for all other governmental func- 
tions.” 

Src. 6. The Administrator of any Federal 
assistance program having a requirement for 
planning as a Condition of loan or grant 
assistance shall, before approval of such 
assistance, give consideration to the plans for 
the applicable district. 

Src. 7. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
require, as a condition of extending planning 
assistance, that the board agree to give con- 
sideration to all other planning requirements 
under any other Federal program. 

Sec. 8. Any agencies of the United States 
authorized to make grants, loans, or other 
assistance shall accord due and appropriate 
consideration to requests for assistance to 
carry out plans of districts. Upon request 
of a board, the Secretary of Agriculture may 
provide technical advice to applicants for 
such assistance in the development and im- 
plementation of plans provided for in this 
Act. 

Sec. 9. (a) The Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to delegate to the heads of other 
departments and agencies of the Federal 
Government such of his functions, powers, 
and duties under this Act as he may deem 
appropriate, and to authorize the redelega- 
tion of such functions, powers, and duties 
by the heads of such departments and agen- 
cies. 

(b) Departments and agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government shall exercise their powers, 
duties, and functions in such manner as 
will, to the maximum extent permitted by 
other applicable laws, assist in carrying out 
the objectives of this Act. 

Sec. 10. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this Act. 


SHORT STAFF EXPLANATION OF RURAL POVERTY 
BILL 


The bill requested by the President in his 
message transmitting the rural poverty pro- 
gram provides for planning assistance to local 
areas. It would be called the Community De- 
velopment District Act of 1966. Under it the 
Secretary of Agriculture, after consulting 
with the Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, could designate community de- 
velopment districts (generally within daily 
commuting distance of a center), if such ac- 
tion did not conflict with State action. A 
planning agency would be established for 
each district by a board consisting of repre- 
sentatives of county and municipal govern- 
ments in the district. 
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Grants could then be made by the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
the planning agency in amounts certified by 
the Secretary of Agriculture for— 

1. Up to 75 percent of the professional staff 
cost required for development planning and 
planning of public services and functions for 
which Federal planning grants are not other- 
wise available; and 

2. Planning incentive grants in an amount 
up to 10 percent of the amount of other Fed- 
eral planning grants made within the district. 

An analysis es anny by the Department of 
Agriculture is attached 
ANALYSIS OF THE COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 

District Acr or 1966 


Sections 1 and 2: The purpose of this act 
is to help raise the quality of life and the 
level of opportunity in rural America to a 
par with our continually rising expectations 
of urban life by— 

1. Providing the means for more equitable 
participation by rural residents in coordi- 
nated planning activities and decisions; 

2. Increasing efficiency in the use of re- 
sources; 

3. Providing full representation of smaller 
governmental units in the planning activities 
and decisions which affect their residents, so 
that existing and future programs can be 
made more effective in providing in rural 
America equality of opportunity; 

4. Improving the relationships between 
and the welfare of both urban and rural 
people; and 

5. Facilitating the cooperation among all 
Federal, State and local agencies in estab- 
lishing multicounty community develop- 
ment districts to better coordinate the plan- 
ning of programs to improve rural life. 

1 8: The Secretary of Agriculture 

d be authorized, after consulting with 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, to designate, community development 
districts. The boundaries of districts would 
be those delineated by the appropriate State 
planning agency, or not in conflict with ac- 
tion taken by such State agency. 

This will have the important advantage of 
enabling the State planning agency to de- 
velop a pattern for planning organization 
within the State that can be followed uni- 
formly in planning for all State, local, and 
Federal governmental programs. 

The guidelines for determining the boun- 
daries of districts, in accordance with the 
standards specified in this bill, are likely 
to be already marked with considerable pre- 
cision by the commuting patterns that have 
been drawn by rural and urban residents to- 
gether as they drive to work, to shop, to col- 
lege, to visit, and to medical, educational, 
vocational training, recreational, and cul- 
tural facilities. The commuting center is 
likely to be within 1 hour's driving time 
of most or all residents. 

In such districts the total population will 
be large enough to insure enough users of 
each essential service to justify employing 
competent, full-time resident specialists to 
provide concerted medical and educational 
services. In some regions where towns of 
even 10,000 people are scarce, it is more prac- 
tical to provide major services to people at 
the outer limits through mobile facilities 
rather than for them to commute. 

No two districts, of course, will be identical. 
But a typical district can be thought of as 
having a small- or medium-sized city at the 
center, together with a cirele of primarily 
rural counties within commuting range 
around it. Some districts might contain two 
or more urban centers. The rural counties 
will invariably contain several county-seat 
towns and smaller settlements. The dis- 
tinguishing feature is that residents of the 
district normally and spontaneously carry on 
most of their resident-type activities within 
its limits. 
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Section 4: Upon designation of a district 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, a community 
development district planning agency may 
be established. It shall be governed by a 
board or commission whose members are ap- 
pointed by the participating county or mu- 
nicipal governments. Representation on the 
board is to be reasonably related to popula- 
tion of the governmental] jurisdictions par- 
ticipating. The eligibility of participating 
governments is to be established so that all 
residents within the district cam be repre- 
sented on the board, if an elected govern- 
ment having jurisdiction over them takes the 
necessary Official action to participate in the 
functions of the planning agency. A par- 
ticipating government is defined as one that 
has taken official action to appoint a repre- 
sentative on the board and to participate in 
its functions. 

Section 5: Section 5 would amend section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954, as amended, 
relating to community planning, by adding 
an additional subsection “h”. The grants’ 
program would be administered by the De- 
partment of Agriculture, but the funds 
granted are to be disbursed by the Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development. The 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment would make grants in the amounts 
and to district planning agencies certified 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, for funds 
authorized under the proposed legislation. 

Grants would cover part of the cost of sal- 
aries and expenses of professional staffs 
needed to carry out comprehensive planning, 
as defined in section 701, as it would be 
amended by the Community Development 
District Act. Such grants would be avail- 
able to cover— 

1. Up to 75 percent of the professional staff 
cost for developing the district planning pro- 
gram, and for planning of other govern- 
mental functions and public services for 
which Federal planning grants are not other- 
wise available; and 

2. Planning incentive grants in an amount 
up to 10 percent of other Federal planning 
grants made within the district. 

Grants could be paid to the participating 
governments for use by the planning agency, 
if this would facilitate district planning. 
This would enable district planning agencies 
to function in some States which may not 
now have legislative authority for county 
municipal governments to undertake such 
planning jointly. 

For the purposes of this new provision, the 
term “comprehensive planning” under sec- 
tion 701 is broadened to include the under- 
taking of coordinated planning for public 
services and for all other governmental func- 
tions. 

The regular section 701 planning grants, 
and the special planning grants under the 
proposed Community Development District 
Act of 1966, would be distinct and separate, 
but related, planning grant programs. 

The present urban planning assistance 
program authorized by section 701 of the 
Housing Act of 1954, as amended, provides 
Federal grants to supplement State and local 
funds for the purpose of financing compre- 
hensive and coordinated urban planning ac- 
tivities. This main thrust is to develop plans 
that would more adequately deal with the 
problems of smaller communities and related 
metropolitan areas arising from the expan- 
sion of urban and urbanizing areas, which 
in many instances, transcend political 
boundaries. The planning purposes are con- 
cerned with the pattern and intensity of land 
use and the provision of public facilities, 
including transportation, open space and 
recreation, housing, health, educational fa- 
cilities, community development and urban 
renewal, and long-range fiscal plans for such 
development. These grants require the in- 
tergovernmental coordination of all related 
planning activities among the State and 
local governmental agencies concerned. 
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The present urban planning assistance 
program provides a maximum grant of two- 
thirds of the total cost of the urban planning 
project. If the locality is situated in Eco- 
nomic Development Administration redevel- 
opment areas, or in areas in which there has 
occurred a substantial reduction in employ- 
ment as a result of a decline in government 
employment or purchases, ts may 
amount to as much as 75 percent of the proj- 
ect cost, which is the amount that would be 
authorized under the Community Develop- 
ment District Act for districts designated by 
the Secretary of Agriculture. In addition, 
community development districts may get 
up to a maximum of a 10-percent of the 
amount of other grants within the district as 
an additional incentive grant. 

Under the present section 701 authorities, 
counties (without regard to population) and 
multicounty agencies may receive planning 
grants. However, such grants are limited to 
use for plans for the development of public 
facilities, including transportation, land use, 
open space, recreation, etc., in the population 
centers. 

The planning and development of public 
facilities in the main population centers of 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan areas will 
contribute importantly to rural opportuni- 
ties in the area. However, there is needed 
also an efficient means for the planning of 
programs for improved public services and 
governmental functions in predominantly 
rural areas. The broader scope of compre- 
hensive planning for community develop- 
ment districts that would be provided by the 
proposed amendment to section 701 will per- 
mit predominantly rural local governments 
to participate in planning for the improve- 
ment and development of the natural re- 
sources, public facilities, and public services, 
with the commuting center cities upon 
which rural people must depend to an im- 
portant extent. 

Section 6: The bill would require the ad- 
ministrator of any Federal assistance pro- 
gram, having a requirement for planning as 
a condition of loan or grant assistance, to 
give consideration to the plans of the ap- 
plicable district before approving such aid. 
This would help to insure that federally 
aided projects within a district will conform 
to the districtwide plan. 

Section 7: Requires the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to condition planning assistance to 
districts upon the boards agreement to give 
consideration to the planning requirements 
of other Federal programs. 

Section 8: Any Federal agency making 
grants, loans, or other assistance would be 
required to give consideration to requests for 
assistance needed to carry out a district’s 
plan. Upon request of a district board, the 
Secretary of Agriculture would be authorized 
to give technical advice to applicants for 
such assistance, in the development and 
carrying out of projects conforming to the 
district’s plans. 

Section 9: The Secretary of Agriculture 
would receive the conventional authority to 
delegate his functions under this act to 
other Federal agencies. All Federal agen- 
cies would be required to exercise their 
functions, to the maximum extent permitted 
by other law, in such a manner as to assist 
in carrying out the objectives of this act. 

Section 10: The bill would authorize ap- 
propriations needed for administering the 
provisions of this act. 


REGIONAL SOLUTIONS TO CERTAIN 
TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a bill to encourage regional so- 
lutions to mass transportation problems 
which transcend State boundaries, and 
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to provide expanded Federal assistance 
to hard-pressed commuter services. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may lie on the desk for 1 week for addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the bill 
seeks to encourage the regional approach 
in solving mass transit commuter prob- 
lems, by doing the following: 

First. Authorizing the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to make 
grants of up to three-fourths of the esti- 
mated cost. of surveys, studies, and de- 
velopment plans undertaken by regional 
transportation authorities. Only au- 
thorities duly created by individual 
States or through interstate compact 
and empowered to own or lease and to 
operate transportation facilities would 
qualify for these grants. 

Second. Authorizing the Secretary to 
provide technical assistance with respect 
to the establishment of these transpor- 
tation authorities. 

The bill would also— 

Third. Increasing the authorization 
under the Mass Transit Act to $300 mil- 
lion a year through fiscal 1970. 

Fourth. Authorizing the Secretary, for 
a maximum of 3 years, to make grants of 
up to 50 percent of the operating deficits 
of any mass transportation company 
running commuter service in one or more 
urban areas. 

Such grants would be conditioned on 
the submission to the secretary of a 
commuter service improvement plan 
providing for a more efficient and eco- 
nomical commuter service. This por- 
tion of the legislation differs from 
S. 2804, recently introduced by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS], 
in that it limits the duration of such aid 
to any one company to 3 years—rather 
than 10 years—and sets a maximum 
grant at one-half—rather than two- 
thirds—of the actual operating deficit. 

Fifth. Increase the limit of what any 
one State may receive under the capi- 
tal grant program of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 from 124% to 
15 percent under certain conditions. 

Mr. President, I firmly believe it is the 
role of the Federal Government to meet 
the operating costs of essential commu- 
ter service just as the Federal Govern- 
ment spends millions of dollars to give 
aid to other means of transportation 
such as the subsidies to airlines and the 
merchant marine and, of course, the 
enormous Federal highway program. 
Under present law, States may receive 
up to 90 percent of the cost for highway 
construction from the Federal Govern- 
ment for interstate highway systems. 
The intention of increased Federal aid 
in the case of commuter railroads is 
only to provide temporary assistance— 
the bill limits Federal grants to 50 per- 
cent of the annual net operating loss 
for a 3+year period. It is my hope that 
within that period of time, the commuter 
service either through private or State 
aid may no longer need Federal sup- 
port. 

I have previously introduced legisla- 
tion to create an interstate rail author- 
ity to operate financially hard-pressed 
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commuter services. That legislation, 
S. 1234, was recently the subject of hear- 
ings by the Senate Commerce Commit- 
tee. This present proposal would in- 
crease incentives for the establishment 
of such regional transportation authori- 
ties on a national basis. 

Failure to maintain commuter service 
would bring about not only intolerable 
restrictions on the flow of commuter 
traffic in heavily urbanized areas, but 
also would result in increasing the bur- 
dens of already crowded highways and 
the need for added Federal and State 
expenditures for highway construction. 
The loss of 4 tracks of 1 commuter 
railroad would, according to a recent 
survey, require the construction of 80 
highway lanes at prohibitive cost. 

I have for a long time been aware of 
the necessity for regional solutions to the 
transportation needs of many areas of 
this Nation. I am hopeful that this leg- 
islation will stimulate establishment of 
new regional transportation authorities 
and, in addition, further strengthen 
those already in existence, such as the 
Tri-State Transportation Commission, 
and the Massachusetts Bay Transporta- 
tion Authority. 

It is time that we join together where 
necessary to devise a system of rapid 
transportation which will work ef- 
ciently, economically, comfortably, and 
safely. Each year we become more 
aware that although we are building 
spacecraft which may reach the moon, 
we are yet unable to provide the citizen 
with a modern rapid transit system. 

I believe that in the development and 
improvement of commuter services, the 
Federal Government can help by in- 
creasing the amount of funds available 
to finance expenditures for capital equip- 
ment. President Johnson in his budget 
message requested legislation authoriz- 
ing $150 million for the programs under 
the Mass Transit Act for fiscal 1968— 
this amounts to a 1-year extension of 
the program at the same figure author- 
ized for fiscal 1966 and 1967. I believe 
that neither the amount to be authorized 
nor the 1-year extension requested is ac- 
tually enough. I am informed that de- 
mand for funds has exceeded the amount 
available in each year since the program 
was begun. The l-year extension does 
not give State and localities a long 
enough commitment of Federal support 
to enable them to make comprehensive 
plans for the future. Accordingly, my 
proposal would amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
appropriations through fiscal year 1970 
and at the same time the amount au- 
thorized would be increased to $300 mil- 
lion through fiscal 1970. This amount 
would include the operating deficits pro- 
gram. A gradual increase to $50 million 
for fiscal 1969 is authorized for research, 
development, and demonstration proj- 
ects. $ 

I am informed that at least three 
States—New York, California, and Penn- 
sylvania—are certain to make requests 
for funds amounting to more than 
the 12%4-percent limitation which 
any one State may receive under 
the present law. I intend to in- 
crease the limitation to 15 percent in 
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the case of any State in which more than 
two-thirds of the maximum grants have 
been made or obligated for projects and 
where the Secretary determines that 
there is a substantial need for such an in- 
crease in order to carry out existing pro- 
grams. This language is similar to that 
used in the urban renewal section of the 
Housing Act of 1949, as amended—sec- 
tion 106(e). 

Those who would see the transporta- 
tion problem—in particular the commut- 
er situation—as strictly a problem con- 
fronting the northeastern section of the 
Nation fail to see what I believe to be 
the significant national ramifications of 
this problem. For many, the commuter 
problem at this time is only a distant 
din, but as this Nation continues to grow, 
I can tell you most assuredly that the 
problem will reach all sections of the 
Nation. You may be sure this problem 
of urban transit will arise in Atlanta or 
in San Francisco or in other metropolitan 
areas in the future. This is the time for 
the legislators of all States to join with 
those of us who are presently immersed 
in this problem to enact legislation which 
will not only rid us of these recurrent 
urban transportation crises but will also 
prevent such problems from arising in the 
growing metropolitan areas. 

We must stay ahead of the growth 
of our urban transit needs by developing 
a farsighted comprehensive plan for 
urban mass transit through the setting 
up of regional mass transportation au- 
thorities: I believe the Federal Govern- 
ment, with one hand, must temporarily 
help the commuter railroads to stay 
alive, while with the other hand, it must 
give long-term aid so that these railroads 
may establish a more secure economic 
Position through a capitalization pro- 
prem designed to modernize their facili- 

es, 

I urge my colleagues to study the prob- 
lem and to join with me in supporting 
this important legislation. I hope that 
this bill will be the subject of hearings 
along with a bill of the Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] (S. 2804) which 
is now before the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

T ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2935) to authorize grants 
under section 701 of the Housing Act of 
1954 to encourage regional solutions to 
transportation problems which tran- 
scend State boundaries, to authorize 
grants under the Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 on a temporary basis to help 
defray operating deficits incurred in 
commuter service, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. Javrrs, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred 
to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2935 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
701 of the Housing Act of 1954 is amended 
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by adding at the end thereof a new sub- 
section as follows: 

“(h) In order to encourage regional solu- 
tions to those transportation needs and prob- 
lems which transcend the boundaries of any 
one State or its political subdivisions, the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment is authorized— 

“(1) to make grants to regional transpor- 
tation authorities, designated by the Gov- 
ernors of the States involved and acceptable 
to the Secretary, which are empowered under 
State laws or interstate compact to own or 
lease and to operate transportation facilities, 
and to perform planning functions with re- 
spect to transportation, on a regional basis; 
and 

(2) to provide technical assistance to 
States or political subdivisions of States with 
respect to the establishment of transporta- 
tion authorities to meet regional transpor- 
tation needs. 

A grant under paragraph (1) of this subsec- 
tion shall not exceed three-fourths of the 
estimated cost to any such authority for un- 
dertaking surveys and studies, and develop- 
ing plans and programs, for meeting effec- 
tively regional transportation requirements. 
Assistance under paragraph (2) of this sub- 
section shall include studies evaluating the 
need for the establishment of regional trans- 
portation authorities in meeting the trans- 
portation requirements of metropolitan or 
other areas in the United States, and such 
assistance may be provided by the Secretary 
through members of his staff, or by contract 
with public or private institutions or firms.” 

Sec. 2. (a) The Urban Mass Transportation 
Act of 1964 is amended by redesignating sec- 
tions 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 as sections 7, 8, 
9, 10, 11, 12, and 13, respectively, and by add- 
ing after section 5 a new section as follows: 


“GRANTS TO MEET COMMUTER SERVICE DEFICITS 


“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary may make 
grants on a temporary basis to any State or 
local public body for the purpose of enabling 
such State or public body to assist any mass 
transportation company which maintains 
commuter service in one or more urban areas 
within the jurisdiction of such State or pub- 
lic body to defray operating deficits incurred 
as the result of providing such service. The 
amount of any grant made under this sec- 
tion to any State or local public body to 
assist any such company shall not exceed 
one-half of the annual net operating deficit 
of such company, as certified by such State 
or public body and approved by the Secre- 
tary. Any grant under this section to any 
State or local public body to assist any mass 
transportation company to defray operating 
deficits incurred as the result of providing 
commuter service in one or more urban areas 
within the jurisdiction of such State or pub- 
lic body shall be conditioned on the joint 
submission by such State or local public 
body and such company of a commuter serv- 
ice improvement plan, meeting criteria estab- 
lished by the Secretary and approved by him, 
for providing more efficient, economical, and 
convenient commuter service in such area 
or areas, and for placing the commuter op- 
erations of such company on a sound fiscal 
basis. No grant shall, be made under this 
section to assist any such company unless 
(1) the Secretary is satisfied that such com- 
pany has the requisite ability and authority 
to carry out an approved commuter service 
improvement plan, (2) the State or local 
public body and the company submitting 
such approved plan agree to provide such 
joint or separate reports to the Secretary as 
he may require, and (3) such company agrees 
to permit the Secretary and the Comptroller 
General of the United States, or any of their 
duly authorized representatives, during any 
period in which it is receiving assistance 
under this section, to have access for the 
purpose of audit and examination to any of 
its books, documents, papers, and records 
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that are pertinent to the purposes for which 
such assistance is granted. No such com- 
pany shall receive assistance provided under 
this section for a period in excess of three 
years, except that the Secretary may au- 
thorize such assistance for an additional 
period, not exceeding two years, if he deter- 
mines that an extension is necessary in order 
to enable such company to carry out its com- 
muter service improvement plan. 

“(b) In providing assistance under this 
Act for the benefit of any mass transporta- 
tion company, the Secretary shall, insofar 
as practicable, coordinate such assistance 
with any other assistance which is reason- 
ably available to such company from public 
or private sources.” 

(b) Section 10(c) of such Act (as redes- 
ignated by subsection (a)) is amended— 

(1) by striking out the semicolon at the 
end of clause (3) and inserting in lieu 
thereof, and the term ‘Secretary’ means the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment;”’; 

(2) by striking out “and” at the end of 
clause (4); 

(3) by striking out the period at the end 
of clause (5) and inserting in lieu thereof 
„; and”; and 

(4) by adding at the end there a new 
clause as follows: 

“(6) the term ‘annual net operating deficit’ 
means that part of the annual operating 
costs of a mass transportation company 
which could reasonably have been avoided 
by the elimination of commuter service in 
an urban area, less the annual revenues de- 
rived by such company from the provision 
of such service.” 

Sec. 3. (a) The first sentence of section 
4(b) of the Urban Mass Transportation Act 
of 1964 is amended to read as follows: “In 
addition to amounts heretofore appropriated 
to finance grants under this Act, there is 
authorized to be appropriated for that pur- 
pose not to exceed $300,000,000 for fiscal year 
1967; $300,000,000 for fiscal year 1968; $300,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1969; and $300,000,000 
for fiscal year 1970.” 

(b) The first sentence of section 7(b) of 
such Act (as redesignated by section 2(a) of 
this Act) is amended to read as follows: “In 
addition to amounts heretofore made avail- 
able to finance projects under this section, the 
Administrator may make available for that 
purpose from the mass transportation grant 
authorization provided in section 4(b) not to 
exceed $35,000,000, which limit shall be in- 
creased to $40,000,000 on July 1, 1967, to 
$45,000,000 on July 1, 1968, and to $50,000,000 
on July 1, 1969.” 

Sec. 4. Section 13 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 (as redesignated 
by section 2(a) of this Act) is amended— 

(1) by striking out “section 7(b)” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 8(b)"; and 

(2) by striking out the period and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof the following: : Provided, 
That such limitation shall be increased to 15 
per centum in the case of any State, if (1) 
more than two-thirds of the maximum grants 
permitted under the foregoing limitation 
have been made or obligated for projects in 
such State, and (2) the Secretary determines 
that there is a substantial need for such in- 
crease in order to carry out existing programs 
meeting the requirements of section 4(a).“ 


PROHIBITION OF STATES AND 
LOCAL GOVERNMENTS FROM 
TAXING TVA PRODUCED ELEC- 
TRIC POWER 
Mr. BASS. Mr. President, I intro- 

duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 

amend the Tennessee Valley Authority 

Act of 1933 to prohibit State and local 

taxation of electric power produced by 

the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
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One of the principal motivating factors 
behind the enactment of the law creat- 
ing the TVA was reasonably priced elec- 
tric power for consumers. The success 
in this area is so remarkable that today 
the rates of TVA produced power are used 
as a guideline or a yardstick for the price 
of power throughout our Nation. 

Yet, Mr. President, there are forces at 
work today that would undermine this 
economical concept. It is indeed ironic 
that, after the potential of a State has 
been developed to such a great degree by 
an agency, this same State would turn 
and attack one of the basic concepts of 
the developing agency. But this is what 
is being done to the consumer by applying 
sales taxes to the sale of electric power 
produced by TVA. The temptation to 
cash in at the expense of, not only the 
TVA, but the citizen-consumer proved 
too great. 

Most States which have sales taxes 
provide exemptions for basic necessities. 
Certainly, after the recent experience of 
the blackout in New York City, no one 
can question that electric power is essen- 
tial. In the TVA area this is doubly true. 
With the advent of reasonably priced 
electric power, the people of this region 
have utilized electricity on a much wider 
scale than other areas of the country. 
For instance, more people heat their 
homes electrically in this section than in 
any other area of our Nation. 

However, certain State governments, 
and I must regretably report that my 
own is the chief transgressor, have seen 
fit to attempt to tap this source of bless- 
ing to their people by applying sales 
taxes. 

This practice, Mr. President, is not only 
in obvious disregard of the State govern- 
ment’s responsibility to insure the essen- 
tials of life to its own people, but is an 
attack on the principles and concepts of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2939) to amend the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Act of 1933 to 
prohibit State and local taxation of elec- 
tric power produced by the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, introduced by Mr. Bass, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


WASTE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
ACT OF 1966 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I am 
introducing today the first in a series 
of bills which will comprise a compre- 
hensive package of antipollution legisla- 
tion for consideration by the US. 
Congress. 

These bills will be a sharp departure 
from what we have done in the past. 
They will revolutionize America’s ap- 
proach to water pollution. They will 
involve considerable costs. They will 
undoubtedly be controversial. 

But they also are inescapable. They 
accept the hard reality that pollution 
has all but destroyed our rivers, that it 
is on its way to destroying our lakes, 
and that it is threatening our supply of 
fresh water. They recognize that our 
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cities, States, private industries and the 
Federal Government are presently un- 
able to check pollution. And they pro- 
vide a solution to this mounting crisis 
which we can ignore no longer. 

My judgment telis me that the people 
of America are ready at long last for 
this kind of legislation. It may take 
a while for such a broad program to be 
fully understood. It may require some 
budgeting skill to make the necessary 
funds available. But if the public and 
its elected representatives really want to 
save their threatened waters, then we 
have no real alternative but to adopt 
this comprehensive approach. Pollution 
itself is costly and controversial. If we 
are not willing to pay the price to save 
our fresh blue waters, we will pay a far 
more terrible price in their destruction. 

During the past 3 years, I have dis- 
cussed this subject in speeches in some 
23 States from coast to coast. It is my 
conclusion that it will cost us anywhere 
from $50 to $100 billion over the next 
decade and a half to save our fresh 
waters from complete destruction. This 
is a large amount of money. However, it 
amounts to about 1 or 2 years’ budget 
for the Department of Defense. This 
certainly is a reasonable amount to in- 
vest to enhance the environment in 
which we live. Everywhere I have gone 
I have found the public willing to under- 
take an attack on pollution of such 
magnitude. The public, in fact, is far 
ahead of the Congress in its concern over 
this issue. 

Last fall, I was asked by the Milwaukee 
Journal to write a detailed series of 
articles on the nationwide pollution 
problem and to propose some solutions. 
These articles were inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD by the senior Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. Doucias] on January 
19. 

Since that time, these proposals have 
been translated into bill form with the 
assistance of the Department of the 
Interior, the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and the Senate 
legislative counsel. 

Many others, of course, share my con- 
cern about this national pollution prob- 
lem. The Senate Air and Water Pollu- 
tion Subcommittee, on which I was privi- 
leged to serve in the last session of Con- 
gress, has announced its intention to in- 
troduce legislation in this field. 

Last Sunday the New York Times pub- 
lished a story expressing the President’s 
deep concern on this issue and speculat- 
ing on the legislative proposals which he 
might make to meet the problem. 

Because I feel a personal obligation to 
propose a comprehensive program to 
meet the pollution crisis, I will offer these 
bills for the consideration of the Con- 
gress. It is my hope that after consider- 
ing these bills, along with those recom- 
mended by the President and the Senate 
Air and Water Pollution Subcommittee, 
the Congress will go on this year to en- 
act a truly comprehensive program to 
check and eradicate water pollution. 


THE POLLUTION CRISIS 


Never before in history has our Nation 
become so aware of the growing crisis of 
water pollution. In the past 12 months, 
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it has drawn the urgent attention of the 
President of the United States, has domi- 
nated the covers of our national news 
magazines, has filled the front pages of 
American newspapers, and has been dra- 
matically portrayed in television docu- 
mentaries. 

The grim facts have shocked the Na- 
tion: 

Every major river system in America 
is polluted. 

Almost all our lakes face possible ruin, 
from the smallest pool in the woods to 
the mighty Great Lakes chain. 

Experts warn that vast Lake Erie may 
already be too far gone to save, as it 
suffocates from a surge of pollution which 
has consumed all the oxygen in the 2,500 
square mile heart of the lake and set off 
a cancerlike explosion of weeds and 
algae. 

Southern Lake Michigan’s pollution 
has been labeled “practically irreversi- 
ble,” with the grim report that even if 
all pollution stopped today it might take 
100 years for it to be clean again. 

Cities are now discharging the equiva- 
lent of the untreated sewage from 75 
million people. 

Industries are now discharging the 
equivalent of the untreated sewage from 
165 million people. 

Poisonous pesticides which do not de- 
compose are being used at the rate of 700 
million pounds a year, and their use will 
increase tenfold in the next 20 years. 

Ships, yachts, marinas, and lakeshore 
cottages are polluting many of our 
choicest lakes and rivers. 

A New York woman reviewed these 
facts recently and summed up the situa- 
tion in these words: 

We Americans are standing ankle deep in 
sewage, shooting rockets to the moon. 


The problem has been clearly docu- 
mented, by the President, by the U.S. 
Public Health Service, by State and local 
health officers, and by conservation 
groups all across the Nation. The 
question is, What do we propose to do 
about it? 

Surely we cannot build a Great Society 
while standing ankle deep in sewage. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE? 


It is true, of course, that many dedi- 
cated people have done many admirable 
things in an effort to protect our Nation 
from the hazards of water pollution. 

Our cities have built costly sewage 
treatment plants, often burdening their 
property taxpayers by doing so. Many 
industries have also installed costly 
waste treatment facilities and spent 
great sums of money on imaginative re- 
search. State and local enforcement 
officials, usually understaffed and under- 
financed, have worked valiantly to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

The Federal Government has moved 
steadily forward, beginning with the en- 
actment of the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act in 1956, and the strength- 
ening of that act which took place in 
1961 and 1965. 

But the tragedy of our time is that all 
this effort has been too little and too 
late 


The harsh truth is that we cannot con- 
trol the present level of pollution pouring 
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out of our cities and our industries today. 
There is no likelihood whatever that 
present programs will be able to cope 
with the coming surge of pollution. 

Everything we have done, everything 
we are now doing in an effort to control 
pollution, is inadequate to meet the 
threat we face. 

WHAT IS WRONG? 


Pollution control programs are compli- 
cated. But it is possible to state in a few 
simple words what is wrong with our 
existing programs at the local, State and 
Federal level: 

Many cities cannot or will not spend 
the money needed to build adequate sew- 
age treatment plants. The same is true 
for industries. 

Enforcement of antipollution laws is 
weak. But even tough enforcement will 
not solve the problem at present. You 
cannot purify city or industrial wastes 
with a court order. 

We need to know more about the 
wastes pouring into our waters and how 
to purify them. 

We are trying to dispose of sewage 
and dangerous new chemical wastes with 
the same methods used for more than 
100 years. 

These methods will work no longer. 
We have got to use our American scien- 
tific genius to find more efficient and 
more effective treatment. You might 
summarize these conclusions by saying: 

We need more knowledge, more money 
and a new method of enforcement. 

That is what is proposed in the pack- 
age of antipollution bills which will be 
introduced in the next few days. 

Briefly described, the bills in the pack- 
age will do the following: 

First. Greatly increase Federal grants 
to cities for sewage plant construction. 
The Federal share of construction costs 
would be increased from about 30 to 
90 percent. 

Second. Authorize direct Federal 
grants to qualifying industries for waste 
treatment plant construction. 

Third. Establish a Federal “pollution 
tax” for those industries which continue 
to pollute public waters. 

Fourth. Greatly increase federally 
financed research into waste manage- 
ment and disposal. 

Fifth. Strengthen Federal authority to 
Move against pollution when local en- 
forcement fails. 

Sixth. Control the kinds of pesticides 
and other chemicals which may be used, 
in order to prevent water supplies from 
becoming permanently poisoned. 

Seventh. Require ships and marine 
terminals on our lakes, rivers and har- 
bors to install approved sewage treat- 
ment equipment. 

Eighth. Authorize a rejuvenation pro- 
gram once pollution has been checked 
on a given body of water—to clean up the 
filth left behind and begin restoration of 
the quality of the water. 

Each of these bills and the problems 
and existing programs with which they 
deal will be discussed in detail as they 
are introduced. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp a news story from the Cleve- 
land Plain-Dealer of January 13, 1966, a 
news story from the Milwaukee Journal 
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of February 3, 1966, and an article from 
my January 1966 Newsletter, which de- 
scribed these legislative proposals to con- 
trol pollution. I also ask unanimous 
consent that the text of this bill to co- 
ordinate and improve the waste manage- 
ment activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment and of other government and pri- 
vate organizations, the Waste Manage- 
ment Research Act of 1966, be printed in 
the Recor at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill, 
news stories, and articles will be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2940) to coordinate and 
improve the waste management activi- 
ties of the Federal Government and of 
other government and private organiza- 
tions, introduced by Mr. NELSON, was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Public Works, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

S. 2940 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 


SHORT TITLE 


SECTION 1. This Act may be cited as the 
“Waste Management Research Act of 1966.” 


FINDINGS AND PURPOSES 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress finds 

(1) that the air, water and soil of the 
Nation are being polluted by the discard and 
discharge of wastes, seriously impairing the 
suitability of these resources for other uses 
and threatening the health and welfare of 
the people; 

(2) that this pollution will become more 
severe because of great increases in the 
quantity of wastes and the continuing ap- 
pearance of new kinds of wastes; 

(3) that the present methods and proc- 
esses for collecting, treating, reclaiming, and 
disposing of wastes are inadequate now and 
will be useless in the future for preventing 
further severe pollution of air, water, and 
soil; 

(4) that research and development in 
waste Management by government and pri- 
vate agencies are not now organized and 
financed to the extent, nor conducted with 
the urgency, necessary to solve the problems 
of waste management in time to avert what 
will soon be a national pollution crisis; and 

(5) that research and development in 
waste Management by government and pri- 
vate agencies should therefore be greatly ex- 
panded and accelerated. 

(b) The purposes of this Act therefore 
are— 

(1) to provide centralized organization 
and direction, and adequate financial re- 
sources, for expanded and accelerated re- 
search and development in waste manage- 
ment by the Federal Government; 

(2) to provide guidance and information 
to State and local governments, and to in- 
dustrial and other private agencies, for ex- 
panded and accelerated waste management 
research and development; 

(3) to insure that the advanced engineer- 
ing and scientific capabilities developed by 
government and industry for the defense 
and space programs are exploited for waste 
management research and development; and 

(4) to direct the development of a compre- 
hensive national waste management pro- 
gram. 

COMPREHENSIVE WASTE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH 
PROGRAM 

Sec.3. (a) The Secretary shall organize 

the research and related activities author- 
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ized by the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act, the Clean Air Act, and the Solid 
Waste Disposal Act, into a comprehensive 
program for research in waste management. 
The Secretary shall insure that the program 
is organized, planned, and conducted with 
singleness of purpose and maximum effec- 
tiveness, and for this purpose the most ad- 
vanced management and research methods 
and techniques, including systems analysis 
and systems engineering, shall be employed. 
(b) The Secretary shall also establish 
within the Department an office to collect 
from appropriate sources and to disseminate 
actively to the general public, to agricultural, 
industrial, and commercial groups and their 
representatives, and to Federal, State, and lo- 
cal government agencies and their repre- 
sentatives, such information as is available 
regarding all aspects of air, water, and soil 
pollution, including in particular the extent 
and dangers of such pollution, and the finan- 
cial and technical assistance available from 
the Federal Government for research on, and 
prevention and abatement of, such pollution. 
(c) As a foundation for the work of the 
waste management research program estab- 
lished by subsection (a) of this section, the 
Secretary shall have compiled a national in- 
ventory of waste management needs and 
problems, and of present waste management 
methods, including the costs of these meth- 
ods. He shall then develop and recommend 
to the Congress a comprehensive national 
waste management program, including 
therein alternative waste management sys- 
tems and a comparative analysis of the cost 
of such systems, which will meet present and 
future national waste management needs. 


INTERAGENCY COOPERATION 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall encourage 
and arrange for full and complete coopera- 
tion between the waste management research 
program established under section 3(a), and 
those programs of other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government engaged 
in research and development work on any 
aspect of waste management. 

(b) The Secretary is hereby authorized to 
request, and such departments and agencies 
are directed to grant, the use of the waste 
disposal installations and facilities of any 
Federal Government department or agency 
for the purpose of festing and evaluating 
new methods, procedures, and equipment for 
waste management: Provided, That in the 
judgment of the department or agency con- 
cerned such test and evaluation work will 
not disrupt, disorganize, or in any way in- 
terfere with the normal activity, operations, 
and functioning of such agency or depart- 
ment: Provided further, That any expense 
incurred in such test and evaluation work 
above and beyond the normal and usual ex- 
pense of operating the waste disposal in- 
stallations and facilities of the agency or 
department concerned shall be borne by the 
Department. 


APPROPRIATION AUTHORIZATION 


Sec. 5. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1966, and for each of 5 succeeding 
fiscal years, such amounts as may be neces- 
sary for the puropses of this Act. 


DEFINITIONS 


Src. 6. When used in this Act— 

(a) the term “Secretary” means the Sec- 
retary of Health, Education, and Welfare; 

(b) the term “Department” means the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

(c) the term “waste” means the unwanted 
solid, liquid, and gaseous materials from ag- 
ricultural, industrial, commercial, domestic, 
and community production and consumption 
activities, discarded or discharged into or 
onto the atmosphere, water courses, or the 
ground; 

(d) the term “waste management” means 
the planned, organized, and efficient collec- 
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tion, treatment, reclamation, and disposal of 
waste to minimize or prevent air, water, 
and soil pollution; and 

(e) the term “research” means (1) studies, 
investigations, and experiments for the de- 
velopment of basic and applied knowledge 
bearing on waste management in the 
physical, biological, social and earth sciences; 
and (2) the design, development, and test- 
ing of equipment, methods, and processes for 
waste management. 


The news stories and articles presented 
by Mr. NELSON are as follows: 
[From the Plain Dealer, Jan. 13, 1966] 


ONE BILLION DOLLARS To FIGHT POLLUTION 
ASKED 


(By Thomas R. Guthrie) 


WASHINGTON.—U.S. Senator GAYLORD NEL- 
soN, of Wisconsin, who has described Lake 
Erie as “a primeval swamp,” told the Plain 
Dealer yesterday he intends to introduce 
legislation in the present session of Congress 
to provide $1 billion a year in Federal funds 
for the war against water pollution. 

The Plain Dealer reported Tuesday that 
NELSON will urge 90-percent Federal financing 
for sewers and sewage treatment facilities, as 
proposed by Cleveland Mayor Ralph S. Locher 
in a recent letter to the 16 Senators in 8 
States bordering the Great Lakes. 

In response to an inquiry by this reporter, 
the Wisconsin Democrat yesterday outlined 
for the Plain Dealer a sweeping pollution 
abatement program which he will propose: 

Direct grants to industrial companies to 
build sewage treatment facilities. 

A pollution tax to be levied against cer- 
tain industrial companies in proportion to 
the amount of pollutants they discharge into 
the waters. 

A major expansion of Federal, State, and 
private research programs in an attempt to 
find creative new solutions to our waste dis- 
posal problems. 

Stronger enforcement procedures to carry 
out our existing Federal antipollution laws. 

Legislation to require all ships and marine 
terminals to install approved sewage treat- 
ment facilities, combined with improved en- 
forcement of laws against pollution from 
vessels and marine terminals. 

A lake “rejuvenation program,” to clean up 
waters and beaches and restock fish once 
pollution has been checked. 

Along with this package of legislation the 
Wisconsin Democrat will put before Congress 
a bill to establish a Great Lakes water au- 
thority which would exercise jurisdiction over 
the water resources of the eight-State lakes 
region. 

“I am delighted,” Netson said, “that 
Mayor Locher and the Plain Dealer are pro- 
viding the public leadership in your area 
which is so vital if we are to attack the 
mounting nationwide crisis of water pollu- 
tion.“ 

He said he had already found Senators 
FRANK J. LAUSCHE and STEPHEN M. YOUNG, of 
Ohio, to be interested and helpful. 

Today, LauscHE will meet with officials of 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to discuss problems relating to new 
legislation in the war against pollution. 

Lausch already has indicated he intends 
to call a meeting of the lakes Senators to 
consider a crash program to clean up the 
lakes and streams of the Nation. 

Locher proposed in his letter a 90-5-5 
formula for Federal-State-local financing of 
sewerage programs. NELSON pointed out that 
at present the Federal Government pays only 
about 30 percent of such costs. 

Other Senators commenting on Mayor 
Locher’s proposal were WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, Par McNamara, Dem- 
ocraT, of Michigan, and BIRCH BAYH, Demo- 
crat, of Indiana. Their comments: 

Mr. PRoxMIRE. Under the present system 
of cost sharing, more sewer construction per 
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Federal dollar is undertaken than would be 
the case under the 90-5-5 system. Conse- 
quently, it would be necesasry to increase 
Federal appropriations if the formula is 
changed.” 

Mr. McNamara. “I will keep (Mayor 
Locher's) views in mind should water pollu- 
tion legislation come before the Senate.” 

Mr. BAYH. “Obviously we must increase the 
quantity of our expenditures and quality of 
our programs if we are to abate and prevent 
the poisoning of our lakes, rivers, and 
streams. (Locher's) suggestions strongly 
merit consideration.” 


[From the Milwaukee Journal, Feb. 3, 1966] 


NELSON Maps Massive DRIVE To CLEAN Up 
LAKES, STREAMS 


(By John W. Kole) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The most comprehen- 
sive package of water pollution bills ever in- 
troduced in Congress is being prepared by 
Senator NELSON, Democrat, of Wisconsin. 

The Senator disclosed Thursday that he 
planned to introduce the sweeping legisla- 
tion before the end of the month, 

The bills will call for billions of dollars in 
expenditures to spearhead the $100 billion 
Federal program NELSON believes is neces- 
sary during the next 15 years to clean up 
the Nation's rivers, streams, and lakes. 

Among the revolutionary concepts in the 
package: 

Federal grants to finance 90 percent of 
the cost of sewage treatment facilities built 
by local governments. 

A “carrot and stick” approach of helping 
industries to build waste treatment plants 
with direct Federal grants, perhaps up to 20 
percent of the cost, fast tax depreciation 
writeoffs and penalties for dumping un- 
treated wastes in waterways. 

An unprecedented expansion of Federal 
support for Government and university re- 
search programs to find new methods to deal 
with the huge pollution problem. 

A massive national study which would 
use the newest computer techniques to draw 
up a comprehensive waste management pro- 
gram for the Federal Government. 

NELSON said in an interview that he real- 
ized that any legislation which called for bil- 
lions of dollars in new Federal aid faced 
rough sledding in Congress this year because 
of the sharply rising costs of the war in Viet- 
nam 


But he said he was convinced the problem 
had been mishandled for so long that the 
Federal Government had to direct a huge 
program if the problem ever was to be solved. 


AID FOR INDUSTRY 


The most revolutionary item in the pack- 
age is the 90 percent Federal financing for 
local sewage disposal facilities. That item 
alone could cost billions of dollars a year. 

At present, NELSON said, the Federal Gov- 
ernment pays only about 30 percent of the 
costs of sewage plants. 

The Senator said he realized that there was 
an inherent penalty in such a program for 
communities which had spent large sums to 
upgrade their sewage treatment plants. But 
he said he knew of no way to make such a 
program retroactive. 

About two-thirds of the pollution volume 
comes from American industries with the 
other third coming from municipal sewage 
systems. 

Nelson’s proposal to combine incentives 
and penalties to deal with industrial pollu- 
tion would go a long way toward meeting 
the demands of industrialists who contend 
that waste treatment should be a “social 
cost.” 

While the Senator believes that industry 
generally has been shamefully negligent in 
dealing with the problem, he recognizes 
that the public probably will pay the bill 
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no matter what approach is taken—either 
through higher taxes or increased prices. 

The incentives of Federal grants and tax 
write-offs for industry would be balanced 
with “effluent charges” which would be levied 
against corporations according to the yolume 
of pollution they contributed. 

Such a program has been used success- 
fully on Germany's Ruhr River, 

Netson noted that many States for years 
had relied on the “punish the polluter” con- 
cept in dealings with industry. 

“But this simply hasn’t worked because 
the laws haven’t been enforced,” he said. 
“In Wisconsin, for example, there are orders 
against industries to stop poliuting which 
are 10 years old.” 

NELSON said he hoped that he could work 
out a retroactive feature for this part of his 
bill to help industries which had built ade- 
quate disposal facilities in recent years. 

He cited Wisconsin's Kimberly-Clark Corp., 
which spent $5 million or 10 percent of the 
cost of a new paper mill at Anderson, Calif., 
for waste treatment facilities. 


THE NELSON NEWSLETTER 
(By Senator GAYLORD NELSON) 


POLLUTION PACKAGE: SENATOR OFFERS COMPRE- 
HENSIVE PLAN 

The Nation has become alarmed at the 
mounting pollution of its lakes and streams. 
The threat to our waters has won the atten- 
tion of newspapers, magazines, television, 
and book publishers. Public officials, right 
up to the President of the United States, 
have recognized it as a crisis deserving emer- 
gency action. 

Yet for all that has been accomplished in 
recognizing the crisis, the Nation does not 
now have a program to meet it. Pollution is 
being fought by local, State, and Federal Gov- 
ernment, but at each level the fight is hope- 
lessly inadequate. 

As Senator NELSON said last fall in a Mil- 
waukee Journal series of articles: “We have 
175 Federal pollution experts at work—con- 
ducting autopsies on dead or dying waters. 
It will be 25 or 50 years before they can get 
to the waters which are still clean, and by 
that time those waters will be ruined, too.” 

Convinced that urgent action is necessary, 
and that the public is ready for the bold new 
programs necessary to fight pollution, Sen- 
ator NELSON announced this month that he 
would offer a comprehensive package of anti- 
pollution legislation to the 1966 Congress. 

The Newson package would revolutionize 
the Nation’s approach to pollution. Instead 
of accepting the inevitability of grossly 
polluted rivers and slowly dying lakes; in- 
stead of seeking just a slight advance each 
year in antipollution efforts which might 
not even offset population and industrial 
growth, the NeLtson package aims directly at 
pollution prevention, followed by a new pro- 
gram to rejuvenate waters now ruined. 

The heart of the Nelson pollution plan is 
the acceptance of the fact that neither cities 
nor industries can now afford to build neces- 
sary sewage treatment facilities. 

Cities rely on overburdened property 
taxes, plus a small Federal aid program for 
80 percent of the cost—but requests exceed 
approved projects by a margin of about 3 to 
ae 


Industries, whose pollution load is now 
about double that from cities, face stiff com- 
petition and see no profits in costly waste 
treatment works. The Nelson package of 
legislation will tackle that problem this way: 

A vast increase in Federal grants to cities, 
from the present $150 million to about $1 
billion a year, and a boost in the Federal 
share of costs from 30 percent to 90 percent. 

Industrial grants and fast tax writeoffs to 
build treatment facilities. 
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A pollution tax on industries which con- 
tinue to pollute. 

Greatly expanded research to find new, 
more efficient waste disposal methods to 
avoid the tremendous costs now expected. 

Other Nelson bills will strengthen en- 
forcement, fight pollution from ships and 
detergents, and rejuvenate waters after pol- 
lution is checked. 

The package will be offered just as the 
Federal Government begins organizing a 
Great Lakes River Basin Commission, urged 
by Senator NELson as a way to coordinate 
State-Federal efforts in this crucial region. 
Netson also will offer legislation to create a 
strong new Great Lakes Water Authority to 
follow up on the water resource plans to be 
drawn by the new Commission, 

WASTE MANAGEMENT RESEARCH ACT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, the first 
bill which I offer today is the Waste 
Management Research Act of 1966. 

This bill will enable us to explore new 
frontiers of knowledge, in search of 
imaginative solutions to our presently 
overpowering pollution problems. 

The bill would establish, under the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, a comprehensive waste management 
research program, coordinating all such 
research now done under a number of 
different Federal programs. This re- 
search program would employ the most 
advanced management and research 
methods and techniques, including sys- 
tems analysis. 

In addition, the bill would establish 
a new information office, which would 
gather information on pollution and 
waste disposal and make it available to 
business, industry, municipalities, and 
the general public. This would be a valu- 
able new storehouse of information and 
an effective way of spreading the facts 
on the pollution threat and how it can 
be met. 

Most important of all, the bill would 
direct the Secretary to compile a na- 
tional inventory of waste management 
needs and problems. and it directs him 
to recommend to the Congress a com- 
prehensive national waste management 
program, including alternatives and an 
analysis of comparative costs and bene- 
fits. 

This bill is broadly drawn so as to 
give maximum freedom of action to the 
imaginative administrators and re- 
searchers who will implement it. 

But the simple goal of the bill is to 
give a competent Federal agency the 
funds and staff necessary to take a look 
at our antiquated waste treatment 
methods—and then propose the most ef- 
ficient new methods which modern 
science can devise. 

We do have Federal research programs 
into water pollution and sewage disposal 
today. But as in the case of our other 
antipollution programs, it is too limited 
both in scope and in financing. It is 
not adequately coordinated. It is not 
aimed squarely at coming up with a new 
waste management system for America. 

Our present antiquated disposal sys- 
tem relies upon our waters to absorb the 
waste of modern society. Modern science 
and technology have never been brought 
fully to bear upon the problem. 
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Substantial research grants should be 
made to private industry and universities 
to develop new methods and devices to 
refine, use, neutralize, or destroy pollut- 
ants. We muset evaluate chemical pesti- 
cides and their effect upon the environ- 
ment. Those which threaten to destroy 
our environment should be outlawed. 

We need to develop programs that take 
into consideration the total problems of 
air, water, and soil pollution. Research 
contracts should be made with private 
industry to inventory and evaluate the 
whole waste management problem and to 
compute waste management costs and 
propose alternative management plans to 
meet the problem. 

It is helpful to discuss this problem in 
terms of examples. 

At the southern tip of Lake Michigan, 
we have one of the most tremendous con- 
centrations of pollution problems any- 
where in the world. We have several 
dozen independent municipalities, hun- 
dreds of industrial plants, hundreds of 
ships, and a number of grossly polluted 
rivers. 

Most of these units have individual 
programs for waste treatment on which 
they are spending sizable amounts of 
money. 

But despite millions of dollars in 
spending, despite all the governmental 
authority and the scientific genius clus- 
tered together in this area, the sum total 
of all their antipollution efforts is over- 
whelming, disastrous, almost irrevocable 
pollution. 

What a great opportunity such an area 
presents for a really imaginative study of 
broad scale waste management. 

Think of the challenging questions 
which confront us here: 

Could the waste treatment systems of 
this area be made more efficient by com- 
bining or coordinating them? 

Could the industrial byproducts now 
being dumped into the rivers and Lake 
Michigan be recovered and reused? 

Would a really imaginative new pro- 
gram of waste treatment for this area be 
economically feasible if you considered 
the cost to the public now resulting from 
air and water pollution? 

We know that everything we do costs 
money. But in the field of pollution, 
we do not know enough about compara- 
tive costs to make intelligent decisions. 
We do not know whether our present 
inadequate methods are more costly than 
the most advanced and effective new 
techniques. 

THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 


Another outstanding example of a 
special problem which would benefit 
from advanced waste management re- 
search is the Mississippi River. Through- 
out its length, it is soiled by pollution, 
even though along its shores taxpayers 
and stockholders are investing millions 
of dollars in waste treatment facilities. 

Imagine the frustration of a small city 
on the Mississippi, trying to devise a 
treatment system which will protect this 
great commercial and recreational wa- 
terway, knowing full well that it cannot 
control what is done along the other 
2,300 miles of this river. 
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An imaginative Federal waste man- 
agement study of the Mississippi—or key 
sections of it—could lead to a great 
breakthrough in our pollution fight. 
What is the present cost of waste treat- 
ment for communities along this river? 
What would it cost to do it right? 

These are just a few examples of what 
might be done under the Waste Man- 
agement Research Act. 

It could open the door to solving our 
nationwide pollution crisis. Combined 
with the other bills which I will offer 
it could provide the knowledge, the scien- 
tific technique, the funds, and the gov- 
ernmental leadership needed to meet one 
of our gravest public problems. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILLS 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent that the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javits] be added as a cospon- 
sor of S. 2815 which I introduced on 
January 24, 1966, to establish a joint 
congressional committee to make a con- 
tinuing study and investigation of the 
activities and operations of the Central 
Intelligence Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from California [Mr. KUCHEL] 
may be added as a cosponsor of S. 2797, 
a bill to give the President new emer- 
gency strike powers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


MAINTENANCE OF SCHOOL MILK 
AND SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAMS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I add 
my name today as cosponsor of two very 
important bills concerning the mainte- 
nance of the school milk program and 
also the availability of dairy products 
for the school lunch program. As I 
stated last week on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, I strongly oppose the administra- 
tion’s proposed budget cut for the school 
milk program. 

I note with interest that the President 
in his message on food for freedom sent 
to the Congress on February 10 stated: 

We must have adequate supplies of dairy 
products for commercial markets, and to 
meet high priority domestic and foreign pro- 
gram needs. Milk from U.S. farms is the 
only milk available to millions of poor chil- 
dren abroad. 


I agree with the President as to the 
great need to help the needy children of 
the world, but I believe that we should 
spare nothing in taking care of our own. 
I therefore join with the Senator from 
Wisconsin (Mr. PROXMIRE) in his bill 
(S. 2921) to make the school milk pro- 
gram permanent, and also to gradually 
increase funds available under the pro- 
gram over the next several years. 

Also, I wish to add my active support 
to the bill (S. 2888) of the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. AIKEN] which would pro- 
vide that milk and dairy products in the 
store of the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
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tion may be used in nonprofit school 
lunch programs without regard to pri- 
orities set up in other laws. Due to cer- 
tain of these priorities, when the sur- 
pluses of the CCC have been low, the 
Secretary of Agriculture has in the past 
determined that stocks on hand should 
be sold domestically or exported before 
used for the school lunch program 

This Nation cannot afford to play with 
the nutritional development of our chil- 
dren merely to balance the administra- 
tion’s budget. I feel certain, as I have 
said before, that my constituents would 
rather increase their taxes than restrict 
either the school milk or the school lunch 
program. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 17, 1966, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the enrsUed bill (S. 1407) for the 
relief of Fran< E. Lipp. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON S. 2722 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee’s 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Ju- 
dicial Machinery, I wish to announce 
that hearings on S. 2722 will be held on 
March 1, 1966, at 11:30 a.m., and on 
March 2, 1966, at 9:30 a.m. in room 6226 
of the New Senate Office Building. 

S. 2722 provides for the appellate re- 
view of sentences imposed in criminal 
cases arising in the district courts of the 
United States. The bill would give every 
defendant sentenced to imprisonment for 
more than 1 year the right to appeal on 
the ground that the sentence, although 
lawful, is excessive. On review, the court 
of appeals would be empowered to reduce, 
increase or otherwise modify the sen- 
tence imposed by the district court. The 
bill would also allow the court of appeals 
to make rules providing for the avail- 
ability on appeal of any presentence re- 
ports or other evaluations made of the 
defendant prior to the imposition of the 
sentence. 

Any person who wishes to testify on 
March 1 and 2, or who desires to submit 
a statement for inclusion in the record, 
should communicate as soon as possible 
with the Subcommittee on Improvements 
in Judicial Machinery, room 6308, New 
Senate Office Building. 


SUPPOSE—OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
IN VIETNAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, there 
has come to me from Mr. Tedis Zierins, 
of Chicago, Ill., a copy of a poem written 
by Pfc. Robert E. Blankenship 3 days be- 
fore he was killed in action in Vietnam. 
The poem was sent to the Chicago 
American by someone in the Ist Marine 
Aircraft Wing in Da Nang in Vietnam. 
It will certainly give anyone who will 
take time to read it pause to think about 
our responsibilities. 

I ask unanimous consent, therefore, 
that the poem be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 
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There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SUPPOSE 
(By Pfc. Robert E. Blankenship) 


Suppose this Sunday morning 
The church bell didn’t ring, 

And as you paused upon the step, 
The choir didn’t sing. 

Suppose the door was padlocked 
Or maybe nailed up tight. 

Suppose a guard was standing 
There to stop you day or night. 

Suppose you saw Old Glory, 
A dirty, tattered rag. 

And floating high above your town 
Another country’s flag. 

Suppose the only sound you heard 
Was soldiers’ marching feet 

Suppose the army near your home 
Was of some foreign power 

Sent to march along your streets 
Instead of boys of ours. 
Suppose your friends were carried 
Off to prisons or their deaths 
And all their pleading for a trial 
Was just a waste of breath; 

You say this couldn’t happen here, 
We'll pray to God it can’t 

For if everyone prays earnestly, 
We must believe it shan't. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM COMBATS 
MALNUTRITION IN THE YOUNG 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
administration's recent decision to cut 
the school milk program by 80 percent 
is going to have a serious effect on teen- 
age America. The morning and after- 
noon milk breaks which are so common 
in schools across the Nation will largely 
be a thing of the past. 

Many of my colleagues may say that 
malnutrition among teenagers is not a 
serious problem in this, the most pros- 
perous Nation in the world. Yet an 
article published in 1960 in the New York 
Times indicated that “6 of every 10 teen- 
age daughters suffer serious diet deficien- 
cies.” Research showed at that time 
that more than 5 million girls between 
the ages of 13 and 19 exist mainly on 
snacks, soft drinks, French fries, pizza, 
candy, hamburgers, and wafiles. I seri- 
ously doubt that this problem has solved 
itself in the interim. 

This is the principal reason for the 
existence of the school milk program. 
The Federal Government encourages 
young men and women to drink milk— 
nature’s perfect food—by helping them 
to pay the costs of morning and after- 
noon half-pints. But now the adminis- 
tration has decided that this school milk 
program is not necessary for young peo- 
ple unless they are selected by the school 
administrator as charity cases. 

The Times article goes on to point out: 

Starving teenagers come from rich, poor, 
and middle-class homes. At a junior high 
school here [Washington], mornihg hunger 
headaches are common and valuable class 
time is lost when youngsters are sent to the 
nurse. At a senior high school, when break- 
fastless boys fainted at early-morning cadet 
drill, authorities began a better breakfast 
campaign. 


Mr. President, that morning milk 
break under the school milk program is a 
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way to combat this malnutrition. How- 
ever, unless Congress decides to reject the 
80-percent cut proposal put forth by the 
administration, morning milk breaks will 
be the exception, not the rule. 

I ask unanimous consent that the New 
York Times article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


YOUTHS SUFFERING FROM POOR DIETS—SCIEN- 
TISTS FIND MOST ARE MALNOURISHED AND 
NEED ADVICE IN EATING HABITS 
WASHINGTON, March 26.—While Mom and 

Dad are setting the world’s best table and 

running up a $78 billion annual food bill, 

6 of every 10 teenage daughters suffer seri- 

ous diet deficiencies. 

Most of the future wives and mothers in 
the United States are so poorly fed that 
scientists call them malnourished. 

Teenage boys are close behind in this 
deficiency. But nutritionists worry mostly 
about 9 million girls between the ages of 13 
and 19. More than 5 million exist mainly 
on snacks, soft drinks, french fries, pizza, 
candy, hamburgers, and waffles, research 
shows. 

Americans are taller, live longer and eat 
15 percent more than they did a half a 
century ago. But unless the younger gen- 
eration learns about nutrition and fills dan- 
gerous diet gaps with milk, meat, fruits, 
and vegetables the pendulum could swing 
backward. 

BENSON CITES NEEDS 


“Never have young people been more in 
need of wise advice and guidance on food,” 
Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft Benson said 
this week. 

“Replacing their present faulty food hab- 
its with good ones will take the full cooper- 
ation of parents, teachers, and teenagers 
themselves.” 

Schoolwork and alertness suffer when the 
teenage body is lacking in vital food elements. 
It shows up in bad temper, acne or loss of 
stamina. Too often pimples are borne pa- 
tiently as “part of growing up,” when they 
are a sign of poor diet. 

A teenage girl, obsessed by beauty, may 
cut her intake so drastically that her au- 
thentic long-range glamour is undercut. 

“In her concern for a slim figure,” a nu- 
tritionist said, “a girl may gamble with her 
health by making total war on calories. 
She plunges into a hippo-to-slimmo routine, 
inventing her own reducing diet. 

“Too often she skips valuable potatoes, 
bread, and milk, bypassing entire meals, 
then cancels it out with gooey sweets. A 
low-calorie diet, if properly planned can in- 
clude every nutrient. If it doesn’t, it’s dan- 
gerous.“ 

CRITICAL YEARS 

The long-term results are impaired health 
and a weakening of future generations. 
Malnutrition is sometimes connected with 
juvenile delinquency. 

At about 11, a girl's growth spurts, and for 
the next 9 years her body burns a life- 
time high in food energy. By 16, she should 
reach her maximum height. By 18, her 
weight probaby will level off as nature turns 
to muscle, bones, and tissues—in 
short, building an adult body. 

The food she eats must fuel this growth, 
at the same time providing teenage energy 
for jitterbugging. softball, hockey, and a 
hectic school calendar. 

But at the time her body demands a peak 
intake of calories, vitamins and minerals, 
her parents relax discipline over her food 
habits. Even if they did not, the young 
lady, proudly wearing her first pair of 2- 
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inch heels, would issue her declaration of 
diet independence. 

“No time,” she shouts sprinting past the 
breakfast table, or “not hungry.” 

The starving teenagers come from rich-, 
poor-, and middle-class homes. At a junior 
high school here, morning hunger headaches 
are common and valuable classtime is lost 
when youngsters are sent to the nurse. 

At a senior high school, when breakfast- 
less boys, fainted at early morning cadet 
drill, authorities began a “better breakfast” 
campaign. 

The food habits of these youngsters mirror 
a nationwide teenage famine amid plenty. 
For lunch a girl selects a luscious wedge of 
pie from the cafeteria line. Watching the 
trays go by, dietitians who plan balanced 
hot meals see many nutritious, energy- 
packed dishes ignored. 

“They'd eat three desserts if we didn’t 
have a rule against it,” one commented. 

Arresting this trend which is rooted in 
ignorance, indifference, or poverty, will take 
a shift in food habits. In the average home 
a nutritious diet may be had for much less 
than the family spends, but it takes know- 
how. 


FEDERAL ON-THE-JOB TRAINING 
PROGRAM EXCELLENT TAXPAYER 
INVESTMENT 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I 
have been one of those Members of the 
Senate who has criticized wasteful Gov- 
ernment spending. I have introduced 
amendments to reduce proposed spend- 
ing programs in the past. I intend to do 
so in the future. 

But when the Government can show 
that its programs not only achieve 
social results in improving human wel- 
fare, but also save money for the tax- 
payer, they deserve our audible and en- 
thusiastic support. 

Yesterday, the Secretary of Labor Wil- 
lard Wirtz appeared before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate Education and 
Labor Committee. 

Mr. Wirtz proved that the Govern- 
ment’s on-the-job manpower develop- 
ment training program has helped do a 
superb job of putting unemployed, un- 
skilled workers back to work. By itself 
this is a worthy goal; but the program 
has also succeeded in paying back to the 
Government and the taxpayer its total 
cost in full within 2 years—simply based 
on the Federal income taxes paid by the 
newly employed workers. 

Of course free enterprises which em- 
ploys these workers in partnership with 
the Government program deserves great 
credit too. 

Here is an example of Government and 
business working together through train- 
ing unskilled workers to achieve three 
mighty important goals: First, to put 
unemployed unskilled men and women 
to work in skilled jobs that pay well; 
second, to reduce the inflation threat by 
hitting the toughest inflationary prob- 
lem—our shortage of skilled workers; 
and, third, to return to the Government 
the full cost of the program within 2 
years with the taxpayer reaping rich 
dividends in subsequent years. 

I ask unanimous consent that a brief 
excerpt from Secretary Wirtz’ testimony 
be printed in the RECORD. 


February 17, 1966 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as foilows: 


In my considered judgment now, however, 
the controlling consideration is that the on- 
the-job training program has supplied us— 
as a lesson of proven experience—with the 
answer we were looking for. 

It puts the training almost entirely in the 
employer’s hands. 

It has become an effective instrument for 
implementing national policies which em- 
ployers share with the entire community. 

And it is proving to be an almost histori- 
cally economic program. 

Let us look at this program in hard- 
headed, dollars, and cents terms—in terms of 
who the trainees are, what it costs to train 
them, what their earning power becomes, 
and what the Government (which is the 
country) gets back on its investment. 

Here are some of the key facts: 

Most of the OJT trainees (about two- 
thirds) were unemployed before they joined 
the program. 

We estimate that the average Manpower 
Development and Training Act on-the-job 
trainee earns $59 a week during 19 weeks of 
training, and $80 a week as a full-time work- 
er after his training. Thus the average 
trainee earns $3,761 the first year. 

The cost to the Government of on-the- 
job training averaged about $495 a trainee 
in 1965. Some cost more, some less. 

According to the Internal Revenue Service 
the average Federal income tax for married 
workers with one child who earn $3,761 a 
year is $211. 

Thus, in the first year, a typical on-the- 
job trainee repays the Federal Government 
about 43 percent of its total investment in 
him. Before the second year is over, the 
Government has been repaid in full. 

It is difficult, of course, to find the “aver- 
age” illustration. Programs vary from the 
most expensive, during which 52 weeks of 
training is provided, to those lasting only 3 
weeks. 

Those trainees already approved will earn 
almost $392 million during their first year 
of training and work. Their training will 
cost the Federal Government $51 million, of 
which about $20 million will be repaid in 
taxes during the first year, and the remain- 
der the second year. 

On-the-job training programs are a sound 
investment. 

These programs have been warmly received 
by American employers, who, in the long 
run, must provide the jobs for American 
workers. The business community, along 
with American labor, has cooperated in mak- 
ing Manpower Development and Training 
Act on-the-job training an exciting and suc- 
cessful program. 


NATIONAL TEACHER CORPS WOULD 
ELIMINATE TEACHER SHORTAGE 
IN LOW-INCOME AREAS 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, few ap- 
propriation requests will come before us, 
during this session, of greater importance 
than the President’s recent request for 
funds to support the National Teacher 
Corps. 

Today, our national shortage of ele- 
mentary and high school teachers is 
estimated at 100,000 a year, and there 
are about 80,000 teachers in the Nation’s 
school systems with substandard cre- 
dentials. 

In the Nation’s poverty pockets, where 
there are 5 million schoolchildren whose 
families earn under $2,000 a year, the 
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teacher situation is even more grave. 
School budgets in these poverty areas 
cannot be stretched to attract or hold 
enough talented, or even qualified, teach- 
ers. Competing with the wealthier 
school districts for the limited number 
of new and replacement teachers avail- 
able each year, the poverty schools in- 
evitably lose out. Each fall, slum schools 
open with too few good teachers, too 
many substitute teachers, too many 
temporary teachers, and too many teach- 
ers whose qualifications are far below 
minimum standards. 

The very youngsters who are culturally 
handicapped to begin with—those who 
come from families where parents, 
brothers, and sisters make up the one- 
fifth of America that has not finished 
elementary school—are being educated 
today by some of our least gifted teach- 
ers. No wonder that, after 6 or 8 years 
of listless schooling, these boys and girls 
join the ranks of the undereducated un- 
employables—the underprivileged of our 
Nation—who contribute little to our so- 
ciety or our economy. 

Teaching children of the poor takes 
dedication, talent, and training. To 
reach a child whose concept of books is 
limited to the comic strips, whose ear is 
attuned only to the simplest verbal ex- 
change, requires a very different ap- 
proach from that used in our schools to- 
day, where every child, regardless of his 
background and abilities, is taught ac- 
cording to standards suitable only for 
the middle-class child whose home is 
comfortably furnished with books and 
art and conversation. The need, then, is 
not simply one of numbers, but also of 


To break out of the tradition of pov- 
erty, disadvantaged youngsters must re- 
ceive the best—not the least—in educa- 
tion. The Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act of 1965 is a giant stride. 
But although it provided over a billion 
dollars in aid to low-income areas, it does 
not provide the means to attract the 
thousands of men and women with the 
enthusiasm, the dedication, the under- 
standing, and the talent that are essen- 
tial to make effective use of the newly 
available Federal funds. 

The National Teacher Corps will do 
this. 

If we had to single out the most im- 
portant available tool in combating pov- 
erty, it would have to be education. 

This program is perhaps not nearly 
as dramatic as Vietnam, but it is equally 
essential to the well being of the country. 

Our survival in this world depends 
heavily on how well our citizenry fiour- 
ishes. And this, clearly, is one of the 
most effective devices we can employ 
toward the conservation of this Nation’s 
human resources. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 
SUPPORTS LIBERALIZATION AND 
EXPANSION OF INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE 
Mr. HART. Mr. President, a distin- 


guished member of the economics de- 
partment of Michigan State University 
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and a noted scholar in the field of anti- 
trust and monopoly, Dr. Walter Adams, 
has called to my attention a petition 
signed by 100 members of the American 
Economic Association. 

These gentlemen used the petition as a 
means of making known to Congress 
their concern over the pending Herlong- 
Hartke bill (H.R. 8510 and S. 2045). 

I ask unanimous consent that Dr. 
Adams’ remarks on this petition, as ex- 
pressed in a letter to the presidents 
of both Houses of Congress, be printed at 
this point in the Record in order that 
Senators may be aware of them. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY, 

January 24, 1966. 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 

President, U.S. Senate, New Senate Office 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. VICE PRESIDENT: At the national 
convention of the American Economic Asso- 
ciation, held in New York City on December 
27-30, 1965, a group of leading economists 
decided to make known to the Congress its 
concern and alarm over the pending Herlong- 
Hartke bill (H.R. 8510 and S. 2045). 

The following petition, addressed to you 
and the Speaker of the House, was circulated 
informally and initially signed by some 100 
members of the association: 

“As members of the American Economic 
Association, we support the liberalization and 
expansion of international trade and en- 
dorse the recent congressional action toward 
that goal, embodied in the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. 

“By the same token, we oppose such meas- 
ures as the Herlong-Hartke bill (H.R. 8510 
and S. 2045, 89th Cong.) which would 
erode our national commitment to trade ex- 
pansion and liberalization. The Herlong- 
Hartke bill, while intended to prevent un- 
fair import competition, would have the effect 
of suppressing any import competition. As 
such, it represents as great a threat to the 
international trade of the United States as 
some of the most onerous tariff acts of the 
past.” 

The signatories include Prof. Fritz Machlup 
(Princeton), the current president of the 
American Economic Association; Prof, Milton 
Friedman (Chicago), the president-elect of 
the association; and the following ex-presi- 
dents of the association: Prof. Alvin Hansen 
(Harvard), Prof. Edward S. Mason (Harvard), 
Prof. Joseph J. Spengler (Duke), and Prof. 
George Stocking (Vanderbilt). 

The following officers and former officers 
of the association also signed the petition: 
Profs. William Baumol (Princeton), Kenneth 
Boulding (Michigan), Lester V. Chandler 
(Princeton), Frank W. Fetter (Northwest- 
ern), Harry G. Johnson (Chicago), Ben W. 
Lewis (Oberlin), Richard Musgrave (Har- 
vard), Lloyd G. Reynolds (Yale), and Clair 
Wilcox (Swarthmore). 

The current secretary-treasurer of the as- 
sociation, Prof. Harold F. Williamson 
(Northwestern), as well as his predecessor in 
that post from 1936 to 1961, Prof. James 
Washington Bell (Northwestern), signed the 
petition. 

So also did Profs. Alfred E. Kahn 
(Cornell) and Oswald H. Brownlee (Minne- 
sota) who are ex-members of the editorial 
board of the American Economic Review, the 
Association’s publication. 

Other distinguished signatories include, 
inter alla, Dean Richard Lindholm (Oregon), 
Dean Arthur E. Warner (Tennessee), Dean 
William S. Devino (Maine), and Professors 
Jesse Markham (Princeton), Richard Hefie- 
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bower (Northwestern), Joel B. Dirlam 
(Rhode Island), M. E. Kreinin (Michigan 
State), Warren L. Smith (Michigan), Alex- 
ander Eckstein (Michigan), Robert F. 
Lanzillotti (Michigan State), Forest Hill 
(Texas), John Letiche (California, Berkeley), 
Thomas Mayer (California, Davis), Karl 
Brunner (UCLA), Samuel M. Loescher 
(Indiana), Caleb Smith (Brown), Melvin 
Eggers (Syracuse), Charles M. Tiebout (U. of 
Washington), Nathan Rosenberg (Purdue), 
Robert F. Wallace (Montana), and many 
others. 

In view of the enthusiastic response to the 
informal, initial circulation of this petition, 
it has been decided to solicit an expression 
of opinion on a more systematic basis from 
most of the major universities and colleges 
in the country. Once this effort is com- 
pleted, we shall take the liberty of forward- 
ing to you and to the Speaker of the House 
a complete list of the signatories—in the 
hope that this might in some small measure 
contribute to the defeat of the Herlong- 
Hartke bill which is so utterly incongruous 
with our national commitment to trade ex- 
pansion and trade liberalization. 

I need not point out that the signatories 
to the petition are expressing only their own 
views and do not presume to speak either 
for the association or the universities with 
which they are affiliated. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Sen- 
ator Dove As, a past president of our associa- 
tion, as well as to Senator Lonc, chairman 
of the Finance Committee, and to Congress- 
man MILLs, chairman of the Ways and Means 
Committee. 

Respectfully yours, 
WALTER ADAMS, 
Professor of Economics. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM L. CLAYTON, 
FORMER UNDER SECRETARY OF 
STATE FOR ECONOMIC AFFAIRS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it was 
with great sadness that I learned of the 
passing on February 8 of William L. 
Clayton, a longtime friend and a man 
I very much respected. 

Will Clayton’s quiet but highly effec- 
tive role in the liberalization of U.S. for- 
eign economic policies at once combined 
belief in the ideal of economic inter- 
nationalism with high courage and 
toughness of mind. 

As Under Secretary of State for Eco- 
nomic Affairs, Will Clayton carried on 
and developed the reciprocal trade poli- 
cies inaugurated by Cordell Hull. He 
was one of the chief architects of the 
postwar foreign economic policy of the 
United States, and was one of those re- 
sponsible for the Marshall plan. The 
policies he stood for continue to serve us 
well as the guidelines for the step by step 
and essential liberalization of our trade 
policies. In the past 20 years, our inter- 
national trade has expanded from $18.5 
to $47 billion. 

Will Clayton strongly urged the United 
States to seek a closer relationship with 
the Common Market as a means to 
strengthen our ability to meet the grow- 
ing demands of developing nations and 
to meet the economic competition caused 
by the Soviet Union and its allies. 

Two years ago, in order to assist the 
economic development of Latin America, 
he proposed before the Joint Economic 
Committee the creation of a Western 
Hemisphere free trade area limited to 
raw materials, but also involving free 
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trade in industrial products among Latin 
American nations within the next 10 
years. I have espoused this initiative 
and I am indebted to Will Clayton for 
his inspiration. 

Will Clayton’s life is evidence that the 
American dream can, and does, still 
exist; from a position of stenographer 
at the age of 16, he rose to leading Ameri- 
can businessman as a cotton broker at 
the age of 63. Clayton combined his 
skill as a diplomat and his determination 
as a businessman to serve his country 
as it created a new and viable means of 
continuing as world economic leader 
in the crucial transition period of the 
postwar years. 

It is with regret and a deep sense of 
loss that I join my fellow Americans in 
this tribute to Will Clayton. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a Washington Post editorial 
of February 13 and a New York Times 
article of February 10 on Mr. Clayton be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

WILL CLAYTON 


“Economic nationalism,” Will Clayton used 
to say, “just won’t mix with political and 
military internationalism.” In his quiet, 
courtly way, Clayton fought with a ruthless 
missionary determination for his creed, and 
it was Clayton as much as anyone who made 
economic internationalism come alive during 
the crucial transition period spanning the 
war and postwar years. He picked up where 
Cordell Hull left off in the newly created 
role of Under Secretary of State for Economic 
Affairs. Economic expertise found a place 
within Foreign Service sanctums for the first 
time in the heady early days of the Clayton 
regime at the State Department when the 
Marshall plan was born. Later, as an elder 
statesman peering down on Washington from 
retirement in Houston, he became one of 
the first to see the interrelationship between 
trade and aid in the western approach to the 
developing. countries. 

The personal charm which gave Will Clay- 
ton his special finesse as a negotiator and 
bureaucrat was a blend of warmth and com- 
manding dignity. His manner and style in- 
stantly conveyed the story of the self-made 
man who could go from a sharecropper’s 
cabin in Mississippi to the cotton brokerage 
houses of Manhattan and then, at 63, to 
fulfillment in a new career as one of our 
exemplary public servants. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 10, 1966] 


WILLIAM L. CLAYTON DEAD AT 86; ONCE UNDER 
SECRETARY OF STATE—ROOSEVELT AID Was 
ForMER New Dea For—Founprep GIANT 
COTTON COMPANY 


Houston, February 8.—William Lockhart 
Clayton, a cofounder of what is believed to 
be the world’s largest cotton company and a 
former Under Secretary of State, died of 
a heart attack in Methodist Hospital here 
Tuesday afternoon. The tall, stooped, white- 
haired, 86-year-old Mississippian died at 
4 p.m. after he was stricken in his Houston 
home. 

STARTED AS STENOGRAPHER 

Will Clayton, who became stenographer to 
a cotton broker at 16 and an economic dip- 
lomat at 63, was a cofounder in 1904 of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., at Oklahoma City. 
The firm today buys and sells a large part of 
the country’s cotton crop and operates 
cotton-producing and marketing subsidiaries 


in Mexico, Peru, Argentina, Paraguay, Brazil, 
and Egypt. 
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It was estimated a few years ago that, with 
his family, Mr. Clayton held over 40 percent 
of the $50 million capital, surplus, and un- 
divided profits of the cotton company. 

Mr. Clayton retired from administrative 
duties for the cotton company in 1951 but 
remained a director and worked in his 
Houston office 6 days a week. 

The Texan-by-adoption, who looked like 
a polished cowboy and wore bushy white 
sideburns, has been recognized by many as 
the idea man behind the Marshall plan after 
World War II. 

He was a financial backer of the Liberty 
League that fought the New Deal in the 
1930’s, But in 1940 he joined the Office of 
the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs 
under Nelson A. Rockefeller, and later be- 
came a deputy to Jesse Jones, then Federal 
Loan Administrator. He was named Assist- 
ant Secretary of Commerce in charge of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation's foreign 
activities and, as such, headed several of its 
wartime subsidiaries and was vice president 
of the Export-Import Bank. 

Early in 1944 he resigned his Commerce 
post to become War Surplus Administrator, 
to handle disposal of Government plants and 
surplus material after the war. He resigned 
as Administrator 8 months later after Con- 
gress repudiated his ideas on the sale of Fed- 
eral real estate. 


OPINION OF CARTELS 


During hearings on his appointment as 
Assistant Secretary of State, Congress made 
clear it had not forgotten the dispute that 
preceded his withdrawal as Surplus Admin- 
istrator. He was asked: 

“How do you feel about cartels?” and 
“What are your business connections?” On 
cartels, Mr. Clayton shot back: “A cartel 
smelis the same to me by whatever name it 
may be called.” To the other, often-asked 
question, he replied that he received daily 
reports of the total sales and transactions of 
Anderson, Clayton & Co., which “are thrown 
in the wastebasket.” His frankness im- 
pressed the Senators and they approved his 
nomination. 

When diplomacy became inextricably in- 
terwoven with economics in the final months 
of World War II, Mr. Clayton was appointed 
by President Franklin D. Roosevelt as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Economic Af- 
fairs in December 1944, to keep the diplo- 
matic and economic fields coordinated with- 
in the State Department. 

Twenty months later he was elevated to 
the higher post of Under Secretary of State 
for Economic Affairs. Although a neophyte 
diplomat at the start of his State Department 
days, Mr. Clayton carried on and developed 
the reciprocal trade policies inaugurated by 
Cordell Hull. In reply to Congressional 
criticism of his big business background 
and trading policies, Mr. Clayton always 
contended that he was laboring for the good 
of his country, not for any private business 
interests. - 

As a cotton merchant, Mr. Clayton traveled 
in many countries and acquired early the in- 
ternational viewpoint that made him one of 
the chief architects of the postwar foreign 
policy of the United States. His observations 
in Europe and as his country’s representa- 
tive at the Geneva Trade Conference in 1945- 
46 produced the memorandum to Secretary 
of State George C. Marshall that was one of 
the principal bases of the Marshall plan—a 
plan for the economic recovery of wartorn 
Europe. 

‘WORKED FOR COURT CLERK 

Will Clayton was born in Tupelo, Miss. 
He moved with his family to Jackson, Tenn., 
and at 13 he left school and went to work in 
a local court clerk’s office. He became a dep- 
uty clerk at 15, studied shorthand and be- 
came a court reporter. Among his clients 
was William Jennings Bryan. 
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Still in his teens, he became stenographer 
to a cotton broker. He went to New York 
seeking advancement, and got a job with the 
American Cotton Co. and rose in that com- 
pany to the post of assistant general man- 
ager. 

In 1904, with his brothers-in-law, Frank 
D. and M. E. Anderson, he formed Anderson, 
Clayton & Co., which moved its operations to 
Houston in 1917 so that it would have avail- 
able the facilities of a deepwater port. Mr. 
Clayton temporarily withdrew from the com- 
pany in 1918 to become a member of the Com- 
mittee of Cotton Distribution for the War 
Industries Board. 

In 1961, Mr. Clayton agreed with Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson, in discussion before 
a Senate-House economic subcommittee, that 
the United States should make some arrange- 
ment with the European Common Market or 
split the non-Communist world and vastly 
strengthen the Soviet Union and its allies. 
“Together,” they agreed, “Western Europe 
and North America can forge a free world 
economic system which nothing can equal 
and the power of which nothing can 
threaten.” 

With Christian A. Herter, who succeeded 
John Foster Dulles as Secretary of State in 
the Eisenhower administration, Mr. Clay- 
ton was named in 1962 as cochairman of a 
congressionally appointed Citizens Commis- 
sion on the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion. The creation of a permanent high 
council and a high court of justice for the na- 
tions of the organization were subsequently 
among the chief recommendations submitted 
to Congress by the group. 

In the same year, Mr. Clayton was one of 
21 American business leaders who, in full- 
page newspaper advertisements, appealed for 
a ban on the testing of nuclear weapons. 

Until close to the end of his life, Mr. Clay- 
ton kept himself in good physical condition. 
He was a proficient horseman, and he worked 
regularly with Indian clubs in a home gym- 
nasium. During his years in Washington he 
customarily walked from his home in Rock 
Creek Park to the State Department Build- 
ing. 

In 1908, Mr. Clayton married a Kentucky 
girl, Susan Vaughan. She died in 1960. 
Four daughters survive. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, it is once 
again my privilege to mark and honor the 
declaration of Lithuanian Independence 
Day. This declaration was made 48 years 
ago, and the great Lithuanian people 
have never ceased to courageously fight 
for their freedom. Despite these long 
years of Communist rule, the Lithuanian 
people have not lost their strong sense 
of what liberty means. Their struggle 
still stands as a symbol to other nations 
yearning to be free. 

After years of subjugation by Russia, 
and after the German occupation of 
World War I, the Lithuanian people de- 
clared the establishment of an independ- 
ent Lithuania on February 16, 1918. 
Russia again moved in by the end of that 
year, only to discover once again that the 
Lithuanian people would fight. Because 
of this, the Soviet Union was forced to 
recognize Lithuania as a sovereign state 
in 1920. 

But this brief respite was too short 
lived. In 1940, Soviet troops once again 
occupied the country and annexed it. 
And history further repeated itself with 
another German occupation until 1944. 
In 1944, Soviet troops again crushed 
Lithuanian uprisings. 
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For more than 7 years during and after 
the war, the Lithuanian people fought 
for their own country. Thirty thousand 
Lithuanian people died in this cause, and 
many more were deported to the Soviet 
Union only to die in Soviet concentration 
camps. 

The Lithuanian people should never 
abandon hope for a truly independent 
state. We, in the United States, who 
know what freedom is, commemorate 
their courage and the principle for which 
they stand: Freedom and self-determi- 
nation. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF A JOINT CONGRES- 
SIONAL COMMITTEE TO OVERSEE 
THE CIA 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the time 
has come for the Congress to exercise 
legislative oversight on the intelligence 
community generally and the CIA in 
particular in a consistent, formal, con- 
tinuing, and responsible way. Since the 
CIA was instituted in 1947 as a part of 
the National Security Council, the Con- 
gress has proscribed itself by statute 
from checking the activities of the CIA 
to the extent that Congress normally 
oversees governmental policy. As a re- 
sult, the activities of the CIA are mon- 
itored by the Congress only in a limited 
way and this monitoring is done by a 
number of congressional committees, but 
mainly in the appropriations process. 

Before elaborating on the need for a 
Joint Congressional Committee on the 
Central Intelligence Agency as proposed 
by Senator Younc, from Ohio, I should 
like to review the statutory background 
and congressional committee responsi- 
bility as regard the CIA. 

In the National Security Act of 1947, 
Congress made the Director of the CIA 
responsible for “protecting intelligence 
sources and methods from unauthorized 
disclosure.” In the CIA Act of 1949, 
Congress specifically exempted the CIA 
from existing statutes which required all 
governmental agencies to publish “the 
organization, functions, names, official 
titles, salaries, or numbers of personnel” 
which they employed. The act also for- 
bade the Director of the Budget from 
issuing the usual reports to Congress. 

In 1956, the Senator from Montana 
(Mr. MANSFIELD] moved to establish a 
joint committee, but his bill was defeated 
on the floor of the Senate by 59 to 27. 
Subsequent bills have been introduced, 
but they have all died in committee. 
Recognizing the necessity and impor- 
tance of intelligence activities, Congress 
has deliberately tied its own hands in an 
attempt to maintain the security and 
integrity of the CIA. 

Rather than establish a joint commit- 
tee, Congress has decided to oversee the 
CIA through a variety of separate com- 
mittees. There are, at least, six different 
committees in both Houses of Congress 
which monitor the CIA to greater and 
lesser degrees: the House and Senate 
Appropriations Committees, the House 
and Senate Armed Services Committees, 
and the Senate Foreign Relations and 
the House Foreign Affairs Committees. 
None of these committees has the time 
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or the inclination to probe the CIA care- 
fully and deeply, except in cases of sen- 
sational events such as the U-2 flights 
and the Cuban missile crisis. 

Most Americans recognize the need for 
intelligence agencies in a dangerous 
world; most Americans also recognize 
the need for security in these matters. 
We in Congress also appreciate the fine 
job now being done with the CIA by the 
various congressional committees. But 
there is a need for line authority and 
responsibility in exercising the legisla- 
tive oversight function of the Congress. 
The joint committee proposed by the 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Younc] seems to 
fit the bill, for the following reasons: 

First. Intelligence gathering is a ma- 
jor operation in foreign policy and na- 
tional security affairs, involving the ex- 
penditure of vast amount of funds. 

Second. Intelligence agencies some- 
times find themselves making policy 
rather than simply executing it. This 
sometimes occurs without conscious de- 
sign on the part of the intelligence 
agency either because policy directives 
from above do not exist in certain areas 
or because the CIA has people on the 
scene when the action happens who are 
not responsible to the local ambassadors. 
By force of circumstance, then, the work 
of the CIA sometimes in effect creates 
the policy where the President has not 
acted or even had a chance to act. There 
must be accountability to Congress for 
these on-the-spot decisions. 

Third. The intelligence field is broad 
and complicated. Congress needs ex- 
pertise on these matters, and the staff 
of the joint committee would be a step 
in that direction. 

Congress has demonstrated restraint 
and reliability in past cooperation with 
the executive branch in respect of intel- 
ligence. The Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee is a good example of this. There 
is little reason for the executive branch 
to fear that Congress through the joint 
committee would now abuse this privi- 
lege. Congress has the responsibility to 
exercise legislative oversight over future 
intelligence operations and activities on 
a closer, continuing, and formal basis. 
For these reasons, I join with the Sen- 
ator from Ohio [Mr. Young] in cospon- 
soring S. 2815, a bill to establish a Joint 
Committee on the Central Intelligence 
Agency. 


PHILIPPINE-AMERICAN ASSEMBLY 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a forth- 
coming meeting in the Philippines which 
will have significant effect on our re- 
lations with the Philippines. Philippine- 
American friendship from time to time 
is taken for granted, or even overlooked. 
This relationship, forged before Philip- 
pine independence, has survived a war 
and has been strengthened through the 
years. I do not mean to suggest that 
there have been no irritants in our re- 
lationship, nor that there are none now. 
Innumerable differences have arisen 
which could have weakened the bonds 
between our two countries. Neverthe- 
less, the benefits of the friendship and 
the mutuality of interest have caused 
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us to work just a little harder to resolve 
these disagreements before they reached 
the danger point. 

There are probably many explanations 
for the strong bonds of friendship that 
exist between our two peoples—so un- 
like each other in culture, history, and 
temperament. They are all probably 
correct. How they were forged is not 
so important as how they are kept strong. 
Filipinos and Americans, both, have 
continued this friendship on the govern- 
ment level, through the trade that flows 
between our two countries, and in the 
cultural exchange that draws us closer 
together. We all owe a debt of grati- 
tude to these people, for without their 
determination, the traditional ties might 
have weakened. 

Less than 3 years ago, prominent citi- 
zens of both countries established the 
American-Philippine Society, a nonprofit 
and nonpolitical organization devoted to 
clarifying and elevating United States- 
Philippine understanding. 

The first honorary chairman of the 
society was Gen. Douglas MacArthur. 
Mr. MacArthur has succeeded her hus- 
band and shares his desire to perpetuate 
the good will between the two countries. 
Other prominent Americans and Fili- 
pinos—Howard Cullman, chairman of 
the New York Port Authority; George 
S. Moore, president of the First National 
City Bank; Miss Helena Benitez, Philip- 
pine educator and diplomat; and Gen. 
Carlos P. Romulo, Secretary of Educa- 
tion, are among the society’s officers. 

The society was organized for the pur- 
pose of promoting intercultural relations 
between the peoples of the two nations 
through the mutual exchange of persons, 
groups, exhibits, and publications and 
through the presentation of lectures, 
forums, and similar media with respect to 
education and the humanities; namely, 
music, dance, language, and other art 
forms. It also seeks the clarification and 
elevation of United States-Philippine un- 
derstanding through conferences by 
leaders of both countries. 

The society’s first major project is 
such a conference on the future of United 
States-Philippine relations soon to take 
place in Davao, in the Philippines, on 
February 23 to 26. The conference will 
be under the direction of the American 
Assembly, an affiliate of Columbia Uni- 
versity established in 1950 by Dwight D. 
Eisenhower when he was president of the 
university. 

The assembly at Davao, the first bina- 
tional meeting of its kind under the 
American Assembly, will bring together a 
group of distinguished Filipinos and 
Americans to discuss social, political, 
military, and economic ties between the 
two countries. 

In small discussion groups these Fili- 
pino and American representatives of 
government, industry, finance, labor, the 
humanities, science, and the press will 
consider the full range of problems of 
United States-Philippine relations. They 
will hear formal addresses by three per- 
sons of stature. On the fourth day, in 
plenary session, the participants will 
draw upon their own experiences and 
knowledge to review a final report of con- 
clusions and recommendations for the 
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improvement of Philippine and United 
States relations. As is the practice for 
these assemblies, the statement will be 
issued immediately to the press and then 
printed for distribution in both nations. 
It is expected that this consideration of 
questions such as military bases and 
mutual security, foreign policy, and the 
Laurel-Langley agreement will be re- 
peated in subsequent regional assemblies 
in both nations. 

I hope that their conclusions and 
recommendations will receive the most 
serious consideration by both our gov- 
ernments. We would be negligent if we 
did not listen to this distinguished group 
of Filipinos and Americans. I shall 
await their report eagerly and hope that 
my colleagues in these Chambers and in 
the Philippine Congress will accept the 
report as the judgments of responsible 
men seeking to perpetuate a friendship 
which has been mutually advantageous. 
I also hope that by giving this dialog 
the importance it deserves, we will en- 
courage the organizations of other bina- 
tional assemblies. 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO PUR- 
CHASE OF SURPLUS OR USED 
EQUIPMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be print- 
ed in the Recorp three resolutions adopt- 
ed by the three counties of Delaware, 
Ontario, and Essex, in my State, dealing 
with the purchase of surplus or used 
equipment. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


Mr. Briggs offered the following resolution 
and moved its adoption: 


“RESOLUTION NO. 24—RESOLUTION RELATING 
To PURCHASE OF SURPLUS OR USED EQUIP- 
MENT 
“Whereas counties and towns frequently 

have need for certain types of machinery and 

equipment, the use of which will be for a lim- 

ited time and surplus machinery and equip- 

ment or used machinery and equipment 
would be adequate and the ability of a county 
or town to purchase at reduced prices would 
result in considerable savings to taxpayers; 
and 

“Whereas the State finance law permits 
the office of general services to sell surplus, 
obsolete, or used machinery and equipment 
and it has been the experience that much 
of such machinery and equipment is sold to 
dealers who then offer the same items for 
sale to counties and towns at a large increase 
in price; and 

“Whereas the Federal Government from 
time to time disposes of surplus machinery 

and equipment and about the only way a 

municipality is permitted to make purchase 

of particular items is through the local 
office of civil defense; and 

“Whereas it is the consensus of opinion 
of this board that such surplus, obsolete, or 
used machinery and equipment should be 
made available to counties, towns, cities, and 
villages at a fair price before being sold to 
dealers: Be it 

“Resolved, 'That the board of supervisors 
of the county of Delaware hereby urges the 
legislature to amend the State finance law, 
the general municipal law and other ap- 
plicable statutes to require the several de- 
partments of the State having surplus, 
obsolete or used machinery and equipment 
for sale to prepare an inventory of the major 
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items, such as trucks, power shovels, bull- 
dozers, cranes, and other highway equip- 
ment, and the price established for each item, 
and that copies of such inventories be fur- 
nished to each county, town, city, and village 
and that such municipalities be given a 
limited time in which to purchase such items 
at the price indicated on the inventory and 
that any items not sold to municipalities 
then be sold at public sale; and be it further 

“Resolved, That Congress be urged to enact 
legislation which will permit municipalities 
to purchase surplus, obsolete or used ma- 
chinery and equipment at appraised value 
before the same are sold to the public; and 
be it further 

“Resolved, That the clerk of the board of 
supervisors be and he hereby is directed to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Supervisors’ Association, Association of 
Towns, the County Officers Association, 
county superintendent of Highways Associa- 
tion, Town Highway Superintendents As- 
sociation, Senator Niles, Assemblyman 
Mason, Congressman Dow, Senator JAVITS, 
and Senator KENNEDY.” 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. Eck- 
hardt and adopted by the following vote: 
Ayes, 19; Noes, 0. 

I, Edward McCandlish, clerk of the Board 
of Supervisors of Delaware County, do hereby 
certify that the above is a true copy of a 
resolution passed by the board of super- 
visors at regular meeting held February 2, 
1966. 

EDWARD MCCANDLISH, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors. 


RESOLUTION 43—PURCHASE OF SURPLUS OR 
USED EQUIPMENT 


Whereas counties and towns of New York 
State frequently have need for certain types 
of machinery and equipment, the use of 
which will be for a limited time, and surplus 
machinery and equipment, or used machin- 
ery and equipment, would be adequate, and 
the ability of a county or town to purchase 
such machinery and equipment at reduced 
prices would result in considerable saving to 
taxpayers; and 

Whereas the State finance law permits the 
Office of General Services to sell surplus, ob- 
solete, or used machinery and equipment; 
and it has been the experience that much of 
such machinery and equipment is sold to 
dealers, who then offer much of such machin- 
ery for sale to counties and towns at a large 
increase in price; and 

Whereas the Federal Government from 
time to time disposes of surplus machinery 
and equipment, and about the only way a 
municipality is permitted to make purchase 
of such particular items is through the local 
Office of civil defense; and 

Whereas it is the consensus of this board 
that such surplus, obsolete, or used machin- 
ery and equipment should be made available 
to counties, towns, cities, and villages at a 
fair price before being sold to dealers: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors of 
the county of Ontario hereby urges the State 
legislature to pass legislation to require the 
several departments of the State having sur- 
plus, obsolete, or used machinery and equip- 
ment for sale, to prepare an inventory of the 
major items, such as trucks, power shovels, 
bulldozers, cranes, and other highway equip- 
ment, with prices established for the items, 
that copies of such inventories be furnished 
to each county, town, city, and village, that 
such municipalities be given a limited time 
in which to purchase such items at the prices 
indicated on the inventory, and that any 
items not sold to municipalities then be sold 
at public sale; and be it further 

Resolved, That the U.S. Congress be urged 
to enact legislation which will permit munic- 
ipalities of the United States to purchase sur- 
plus, obsolete, or used machinery and equip- 
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ment at appraised value before the same are 
sold to the public; and be it further 

Resolved, That the clerk of this board be, 
and she hereby is, directed to transmit certi- 
fled copies of this resolution to the senator 
and assemblyman representing Ontario 
County in the State legislature and the U.S. 
Congressman and the U.S. Senators repre- 
senting the people of Ontario County, and 
all other county boards of supervisors of the 
State of New York, to the supervisors’ asso- 
ciation, the association of towns, the county 
officers’ association, the county superintend- 
ent of highways’ association, and the town 
highway superintendents’ association. 
STATE Or New YORK, 

County of Ontario. 

I do hereby certify that I have compared 
the preceding with the original thereof, on 
file in the office of the clerk of the board of 
supervisors at Canandaigua, N.Y., and that 
the same is a correct transcript therefrom 
and of the whole of said original; and that 
said original was duly adopted at a meeting 
of the board of supervisors of Ontario County 
held at Canandaigua, N.Y., on the 27th day 
of January 1966. 

Given under my hand and official seal at 
Canandaigua, in said county, this 2d day of 
February 1966. 

RUTH G. Kaveny, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
Ontario County, N.Y. 


RESOLUTION RE PURCHASE OF SURPLUS OR 
USED EQUIPMENT 


Whereas counties and towns frequently 
have need for certain types of machinery 
and equipment, the use of which will be 
used for a limited time and surplus machi- 
nery and equipment or used machinery and 
equipment would be adequate and the abil- 
ity of a county or town to purchase at re- 
duced prices would result in considerable 
savings to taxpayers, and 

Whereas the State finance law permits the 
Office of general services to sell surplus, ob- 
solete or used machinery and equipment 
and it has been the experience that much 
of such machinery and equipment is sold to 
dealers who then offer the same items for 
sale to counties and towns at a large increase 
in price, and 

Whereas the Federal Government from 
time to time dispose of surplus machinery 
and equipment and about the only way a 
municipality is permitted to make purchase 
of particular items is through the local of- 
fice of civil defense, and 

Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of 
this board that such surplus, obsolete or 
used machinery and equipment should be 
made available to counties, towns, cities, and 
villages at a fair price before being sold to 
dealers: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the board of supervisors 
of the county of Essex hereby urges the leg- 
islature to amend the State finance law, the 
general municipal law and other applicable 
statutes to require the several departments 
of the State having surplus, obsolete or used 
machinery and equipment for sale to pre- 
pare an inventory of the major items, such 
as truck, power shovels, bulldozers, cranes, 
and other highway equipment, and the price 
established for each item, and that copies 
of such inventories be furnished to each 
county, town, city, and village and that such 
municipalities be given a limited time in 
which to purchase such items at the price 
indicated on the inventory and that any 
items not sold to municipalities then be sold 
at public sale; and be it further 

Resolved, That Congress be urged to enact 
legislation which will permit municipalities 
to purchase surplus, obsolete or used ma- 
chinery and equipment at appraised value 
before the same are sold to the public; and 
be it further 
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Resolved, That the clerk of this board of 
supervisors be and he hereby is directed to 
transmit copies of this resolution to the 
Supervisors’ Association, Association of 
Towns, the County Officers Association, 
County Superintendent of Highways Asso- 
ciation, Town Highway Superintendents 
Association, Senator Ronald B. Stafford, and 
Assemblyman Richard Bartlett, Congress- 
man CARLETON J. KING, Senator JACOB JAVITS, 
Senator ROBERT KENNEDY, and all other 
county boards of supervisors of the State 
of New York. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, 
County of Esser, ss: 

I, Zelma A. Cook, clerk of Essex County 
Board of Supervisors, do hereby certify that 
I have compared the foregoing copy with 
the original resolution filed in this office on 
the 1st day of February 1966, and that it is 
a correct and true copy thereof. 

In testimony whereof I have hereunto set 
my hand and affixed my official seal this 
4th day of February 1966. 

ZELMA A. Cook, 
Clerk of the Board of Supervisors of 
Essex County. 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER “CASEY” 
JONES, INFLUENTIAL AND FIERY 
EDITOR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of the Senate to the death 
of Alexander “Casey” Jones, an influen- 
tial and what the press calls, a fiery edi- 
tor of one of the leading newspapers in 
the State of New York, the Syracuse 
Herald-Journal. 

Mr. President, Casey was a great re- 
porter and a great newspaperman and a 
man greatly responsible—through his 
hard-hitting editorials—for much that is 
good and true in the politics and public 
policy of our State. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recor two obitu- 
ary notices on Mr. Jones. 

There being no objection, the obitu- 
aries were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the New York Herald Tribune] 
ALEXANDER “CASEY JONES, INFLUENTIAL, FIERY 
EDITOR 

ORLANDO, FLA.—Alexander F, Jones, 74, 
former president of the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors, died here yesterday, 
apparently of a heart attack. 

Former managing editor of the Washington 
Post, Mr. Jones once fought the admission of 
Tass (the Soviet news agency) representa- 
tives to the Senate press gallery on the 
grounds that they were not newsmen, but 
government representatives. 

Later in his career, he successfully fought 
an order by President Truman that put se- 
vere curbs on information made available by 
Federal departments. He urged the Nation’s 
newspaper editors to investigate the possi- 
bility of Federal legislation that would 
break down governmental news barriers. 

Mr. Jones, who retired after 53 years in the 
newspaper business last April, became ex- 
ecutive editor of the Syracuse Herald-Journal 
in 1950. 

Surviving are his wife, Edna, two sons, and 
a daughter. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
ALEXANDER JONES RITES SET AT ARLINGTON 
MONDAY 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 


Alexander F. (Casey) Jones, managing edi- 
tor of the Washington Post from 1935 to 1947 
and executive editor of the Syracuse Herald- 
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Journal and Herald-American from 1950 to 
1965, will be buried in Arlington Cemetery 
at 10 a.m. Monday. 

Jones, one of the most colorful figures in 
American journalism, died after a heart at- 
tack Tuesday night in the Florida Sani- 
tarium and Hospital in Orlando, Fla. He 
was 74. 

A native of Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., Alex- 
ander Francis Jones attended the University 
of Wisconsin from 1911 to 1914, and began 
his newspaper career as a reporter on the 
Madison State Journal. One of his early 
assignments was to travel with Senator 
Robert (Fighting Bob) La Follette, the elder. 
He joined the staff of the Minneapolis Jour- 
nal in 1916. 

Casey volunteered for service in World 
War I and was an Army stretcher bearer in 
France. 

STAR UP REPORTER 


After the war, he was a star reporter for 
the “night side” of the old United Press. He 
covered the Black Sox scandal that shook 
organized baseball in 1919, and he used to 
recall writing about the little boy who ap- 
proached Shoeless Joe Jackson, the great 
outfielder, and pleaded “Say it ain’t so, Joe.” 

In 1923 Casey returned to the Minneap- 
olis Journal, where he served as sales and 
promotion manager and city editor. 

The late Eugene Meyer, who bought the 
Washington Post at auction in 1933, hired 
Casey as managing editor in 1935. The 
paper, although bearing a famous name in 
journalism, had gone into a serious decline, 
Jones pitched in to help publisher Meyer 
rescue and rehabilitate it. 


“UPHILL YEARS” 


When Jones left to go to Syracuse in 1950 
after 15 years with the Washington Post— 
12 as managing editor and three as assistant 
to the publisher—the paper said in an 
editorial: 

“It is hard for us to lose the services of a 
man who has endured the heart and burden 
associated with the creation of an institution 
out of a bankrupt property. Most of his 15 
years were uphill years. His devotion to his 
responsibilities was catching, his interest in 
his work unflagging.“ 

When Casey first came to Washington in 
1935, he was introduced to the late Sir Will- 
mott Lewis, distinguished correspondent of 
the London Times. Lewis, on being told that 
Casey was the new managing editor of the 
Post, shook his head and said: “Don't you 
know, old boy, that Pennsylvania Avenue is 
paved with the bones of former managing 
editors of the Post?” 


“JUST A GYPSY” 


But Casey stayed around a long time. His 
brown hair turned gray, and then white, as 
he guided the news department in the Wash- 
ington Post's great comeback period. When 
he left, after 15 years, he said he guessed he 
was “just a gypsy.” 

He was managing editor throughout World 
War II, and many stories were told about 
him in that tumultuous period. On the day 
the Japanese bombed Pearl Harbor, Sunday, 
he rushed from his Wesley Heights home to 
his office, and began rounding up reporters, 
desk men, printers, and pressmen so that the 
Washington Post could get out an extra. 

The extra was about to go to press when 
Robert Tate Allen, then the paper’s church 
editor and known to the staff as “Bishop,” 
burst into Casey’s office. 

“Hold it, hold it, Mr. Jones,” Allen cried, 
“The Reverend * * *, pastor of the George- 
town * * * Church has resigned.” 

MURROW “SCOOP” 


Later that night Casey dropped in on a 
party at the home of Harry Butcher, who 
was to become an aid to Gen, Dwight D. 
Eisenhower in the war. Among others at the 
party was Edward R. Murrow, the radio com- 
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mentator for the Columbia Broadcasting 
System. 

Murrow had been a dinner guest of the 
Roosevelts at the White House earlier in the 
evening. He had heard of the terrible dam- 
age done at Pearl Harbor—the sinking of the 
Arizona and the Oklahoma and all the rest— 
but he couldn’t use it in a broadcast. He 
had been a guest, and therefore he felt that 
he was “sewed up.” 

Casey Jones was under no such inhibition, 
and he saw to it that what Murrow picked 
up at the dinner table got into the Post’s 
news columns next morning. Murrow used 
to carry the clipping of the story in his 
wallet. It was a sad reminder of how he got 
the biggest story of his career and could do 
nothing about it. 


FLAG-WAVING PATRIOT 


Fortune magazine once described Casey 
as “cyclonic, convivial, incurably romantic 
about his profession.” 

He was all these, and also an unabashed 
patriot—the flag-waving kind. In 1942 he 
became impatient with what was being called 
the “war effort,” especially with what the 
Government was doing or not doing. 

In 1943 Casey was elected to membership 
in the Gridiron Club, made up of 50 Wash- 
ington newspapermen. He became one of 
the club’s most accomplished performers, 
being possessed of the necessary ham quality. 

Some of his reporters who never saw him 
in a Gridiron skit agreed that he had great 
ability as an actor. He used to put on his 
most dramatic performance when a reporter 
hit him up for a pay raise. He would slump 
in his chair and a look of pain would appear 
on his face, causing the reporter to feel that 
he had landed a foul blow. 

Jones is survived by his wife, the former 
Edna Schultz, a daughter, Mary Will of West 
Palm Beach, and two sons—Richard, of Or- 
lando, Fla., and Compton, of Bethesda, Md. 


RITES IN SYRACUSE 


A funeral service will be held in the Park 
Central Presbyterian Church of Syracuse at 
11 a.m. Saturday, after which the body will 
come to Arlington Cemetery. 

Katharine Graham, president of the Wash- 
ington Post Co., said yesterday that Jones 
was “a valued friend and colleague,” and 
added: 

“For 15 years he shaped the news policies 
of the Washington Post under my father 
and, later, my husband in an original, ag- 
gressive and exciting manner. He was the 
model of the tough reporter with a heart 
of gold.” 

Senator Rosert F. KENNEDY, Democrat of 
New York, said that Jones represented “the 
quest for excellence in American journalism,” 
and added that his “imprint will long sur- 
vive.” 

J. R. Wiggins, editor of the Washington 
Post and president of the Gridiron Club, 
asked the club members to form a commit- 
tee to be at the chapel in Arlington Ceme- 
tery at 10 a.m. Monday. 


VIETNAM REPORT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, in a Feb- 
ruary 9, 1966, column published in the 
New York Times, C. L. Sulzberger sup- 
ports a point which I made in my Viet- 
nam report. He argues that American 
liberals have been much more inclined to 
make concessions to the Communists in 
Europe than in Asia, without realizing 
that the main thrust of the Communist 
threat today is in Asia and that this 
threat must be met where it is posed. 

I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Sulzberger’s article printed in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 9, 1966] 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS: Roots oF BEFUDDLEMENT 
(By C. L. Sulzberger) 

Paris.—International opinion is quite as 
bewildered as American opinion concerning 
U.S. policy in Vietnam. This is as true for 
adversaries of the United States as for 
friends. Senator FULBRIGHT was referring 
only to Americans when he said he had never 
seen “such dissent, reservation, groping and 
concern.” But he might just as well have 
been referring to the outer world, choosing 
Russia and China for a start. 

The Chinese proclaim our Vietnamese 
Policy is part of a Russo-American global 
conspiracy to encircle China. Moscow’s friend 
Castro throws the ball back into China's 
court, likening Peiping’s actions to those of 
“Yankee imperialism.” No wonder the 
average American gets mixed; Uncle Sam 
can’t win. 

NUCLEAR ESCALATION 


The southeast Asian conflict is the first 
since 1945 that contains an implicit danger 
of nuclear escalation—which was never a 
serious threat in Korea. This implicit dan- 
ger adds a muddled element to political 
thinking on Vietnam. 

Since Hiroshima many U.S. liberals and 
intellectuals have been increasingly reluc- 
tant to endorse Washington’s diplomatic ac- 
tions, especially if they are tough. Such 
groups have unconsciously developed a mood 
of appeasement especially in Asia, that con- 
trasts with the attitude of liberals and in- 
ae toward Europe before World War 


This pattern is confused by the tradi- 
tional U.S. policy conflict between “Asia 
first” and “Europe first” schools. Broadly 
speaking, American liberals have always 
tended to belong to the latter group. Fol- 
lowing World War II, U.S. foreign policy 
focused primarily on European matters; 
Korea being an exception. 

The “Europe first” school has never been 
happy about accepting risks in the East. It 
took dramatic aggressions like Pearl Harbor 
or the invasion of South Korea to produce a 
consensus on our foreign policy between 
liberal “Europe first” and conservative “Asia 
first” groupings. The gradual intensifying 
of the Vietnam crisis by disguised aggression 
never achieved the same result. 

Foreign opinion is bewildered for different 
reasons by American involyement in Viet- 
nam. When the United States was firmly 
wedded to a “Europe first” policy it spurned 
General de Gaulle’s request for a three- 
power committee, the United States, Britain, 
and France, to coordinate global strategy. 
This request, made in 1958, was never seri- 
ously pondered in Washington although De 
Gaulle made it clear that if no such arrange- 
ment were devised he would reduce French 
participation in NATO. 

We have come full circle. The United 
States now urges its allies to help us in Viet- 
nam but Europe, stripped of its Asian colo- 
nial possessions, is content to pursue its own 
version of a “Europe first” policy. Europeans 
want to avoid taking sides in communism’s 
intramural dispute between Peiping and 
Moscow. They are more concerned with the 
problems of German unification than that 
of Vietnam; the present emotional atmos- 
phere of the United States is not felt here. 


DOUBLE SWITCH 

Many Europeans, led by the French, were 
once extremely eager to attract Washington 
into Far Eastern commitments and an “Asia 
first” policy, a prospect then welcomed by 
American conservatives and opposed by lib- 
erals. But now that Washington has moved 
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in the direction formerly desired by such 
Europeans, they in turn have shifted to our 
own previous position. 

The “dissent, reservations, groping, and 
concern” noted by FuLBRIGHT can thus be 
detected abroad also—but for entirely dif- 
ferent reasons. The odd thing is that when 
American policy shifted from “Europe first” 
to “Asia first,” those Europeans who origi- 
nally wished to bring us into the East ob- 
jected most. 

Both Americans and Europeans who now 
criticize us have been on the same side of 
the policy fence—in fact on both sides—but 
at different times. Each has managed the 
strange feat of simultaneously reversing its 
position. 

AMERICAN LIBERALS 


For a third of a century American liberals 
and intellectuals have been more inclined to 
endorse appeasement in Asia than in Europe. 
The nuclear danger in Asia has only rein- 
forced this traditional position. But the U.S. 
Government has shifted the emphasis of its 
policy interests from West to East. 

Some 20 years of hegemony in world power 
politics have apparently persuaded Washing- 
ton that its views always represent the gen- 
eral interest—even when such views are 
switched. Trouble comes when some Amer- 
icans can’t get used to the switch dnd some 
foreigners can’t get used to its timing. 


THE PEOPLE’S WAR LAND REFORM 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I invite 
the attention of Senators to a series of 
four articles which were published in the 
Washington Star, written by Richard 
Critchfield, explaining the war for land 
reform and the problems of pacification. 

Critchfield details the Saigon land re- 
form program, its failures, and most 
importantly its importance for the 
masses for Vietnamese peasants. Critch- 
field also argues convincingly that the 
key to future reelections in Vietnam and 
the success of democratic institutions 
hinges upon land reform and the need 
for a pacification program that educates 
and cares for the people and gives them 
a sense of participation as well as pro- 
tects them. Mr. Critchfield’s analyses in 
these respects confirm my own observa- 
tions from my recent trip to Vietnam. 
I ask unanimous consent to have Mr. 
Critchfield’s articles printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Star] 
THE PEOPLE’s WAR: PEASANTS TOIL FOR THE 
EARTH, NOT FOR A GOVERNMENT 
(By Richard Critchfield) 

(Norz.— This is the first of four articles on 
the Mekong Delta, South Vietnam’s rice bowl. 
Critchfield recently completed an extensive 
tour there.) 

Tan AN, SOUTH VIETNAM.—“This earth 
which formed their home and fed their bodies 
and made their gods 

The Asian peasant’s deep attachment to 
the soil he tills and in which his ancestors 
are buried, described in Pearl Buck’s “The 
Good Earth,” is strongly evident here in the 
Mekong Delta rice bowl of South Vietnam. 

It is harvest time now. The golden fields 
of the great fertile plain between the Me- 
kong, Bassac, and Saigon rivers are dotted 
with men and women winnowing the pre- 
cious rice against tall, curved shelters of 
plaited bamboo so as not to lose a grain. 

In black pajams and pointed strawhats, 
barefoot, bronzed by the January sun, the 
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peasants have the sturdy look of men and 
women who can endure disease, natural 
disaster, and war so long as they have some 
land to farm. 

But very few have land of their own. In 
Long An, one of Vietnam’s most fertile prov- 
inces, more than 85 percent of the peasant 
population are tenants. 

This landownership pattern may help ex- 
plain why, despite a tremendous cost in lives 
and material, the war in Long An is no 
closer to being won than it was several years 
ago. 

Last year, the heaviest fighting raged in 
the jungles and rubber plantations north of 
Saigon, the rain forests and grasslands of 
the high plateau and in the swamps and 
rice paddies of the narrow central coastal 
plain. 

But if the main theater of war lay else- 
where, the rice-rich heartland of the Saigon 
region and the upper Mekong Delta, linked 
together by Long An, remains the prize for 
which the war is being fought. 

Here, in less than 14 provinces, live almost 
two-thirds of the 15 million South Vietna- 
mese. 

In June 1964, the summer before the Viet- 
cong began massing multibattalion forces 
for pitched battles, Long An was held up as 
the showplace of how a combined Vietna- 
mese-American mili and economic pa- 
cification effort could defeat a Communist 
insurrection. 

Visitors went to Long An if they wanted to 
see how the protracted, guerrilla war was 
going on in the countryside. 

But now, 18 months later, 
changed. 

There has been no dramatic turn in the 
guerrilla fighting; the government has won 
some Villages and lost some. 

There are no signs of any serious deteriora- 
tion. But there has been no real improve- 
ment either; since it is primarily a war of 
subversion in Long An, the creeping Com- 
munist initiative simply has crept further. 

Other peasants have replaced the hundreds 
of Vietcong killed in battle, and American 
military and civilian advisers agree there 
are many more Vietcong than a year ago. 


OPPOSING SIDES 


Most important in Long An, however, the 
government and the mass of peasantry still 
seem to be on the opposing sides of the fight. 

None of the successive Saigon governments 
has succeeded in analyzing the peasants’ 
grievances and then tried to right these 
wrongs, though there are signs Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky’s regime is moving in this 
direction. 

Land is of such paramount importance 
here that the Vietcong allow only the land- 
less or very poor farmers in the delta to com- 
mand guerrilla units or qualify as party 
members. 

The provincial government’s social order 
is the exact reverse. Most of the military 
Officers, civil servants and community leaders 
come from the landowning gentry. 

The same is true in Saigon, here only 1 
of the 10 generals now sharing power has 
any rapport with the masses. He is Central 
Vietnam's erratic Maj. Gen. Nguyen Chanh 
Thi, who also is the only one of peasant 
origin. 

The traditional Mandarin ruling class fell 
from power with Ngo Dinh Diem, but their 
political heirs are the nonpeasant urban 
middle classes and their relatives. 

LODGE PUSHES REFORM 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge and his 
top aids have made it clear that the United 
States regards major land redistribution as 
essential in successfully prosecuting the war. 

Ky recently announced a land reform pro- 
gram that will initially convey 700,000 acres 
to 180,000 peasants. 

Eventually, the program will be expanded 
to encompass over 500,000 acres of land 


little has 
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formerly owned by the French, 660,000 acres 
now farmed by “squatters” and 300,000 acres 
where free titles will be awarded in resettle- 
ment areas. 

The crux of the problem, however, has yet 
to be tackled. This is the redistribution 
from big to small owners of more than 2 
million acres in the Mekong Delta. 

Good delta land is worth about $50 an acre; 
it is roughly estimated by the South Viet- 
namese generals that it would cost between 
$150 and $200 million to carry out equitable 
reform programs here. 

Land reform under Diem left a bitter after- 
math, since 2,279 dispossessed landlords were 
paid only 10 percent in cash as compensa- 
tion and given low-interest, nontransferable, 
12-year bonds for the rest. The bonds since 
have plummeted in value. 


U.S. GENERATING MONEY 


The United States could solve this problem 
by generating $150 million in local currencies 
so that an outright compensation could be 
made. 

It already is generating piasters to pay for 
the Vietnamese share in the war—to the tune 
of $350 million this year—by giving the 
Saigon Government imported commodities to 
sell to local merchants. 

Both North Vietnam’s Gen. Vo Nguyen 
Giap and the U.S. commander Gen, William 
C. Westmoreland describe the Vietnam con- 
flict as “a people's war,” and not “a war of 
attrition.” 

Since the emphasis, first, is on converting 
and, second, on killing, the investment of 
$150 million in land reform to undermine the 
Vietcong’s peasant support would seem like a 
bargain in a war that is costing $16.5 million 
a week. 

During the early days of the Diem regime, 
the United States spent $4 million on land 
reform. From 1961 through 1965 nothing 
was spent. And $1.1 million is budgeted for 
the current fiscal year. 


PROBLEM NOT UNIFORM 


The problem is not uniform throughout 
the country. With the exception of the 
Saigon area, the upper Mekong Delta and a 
thin, populated strip along the coastline, 
South Vietnam is mostly empty terrain. 
More than 85 percent of the land total is 
covered with jungle, swampland, or dense 
foliage. 

Along the overpopulated coastal fringe, 
now heavily burdened with refugees, most 
farms are small and owner operated and there 
is real land hunger. 

In the highlands, the problem could be 
solved simply by giving the Montegnard 
tribes clear title to land they have farmed 
for centuries. 

The real problem is in the delta. 

Out of 1.2 million farms, only 260,000 are 
owner operated; 520,000 are rented and 330,- 
000 more are partly rented. 

There are 71 farms of more than 250 acres 
and 85,000 more over 12 acres (though all 
one peasant family can reasonably handle is 
5 to 7 acres). 

Some 3,000 rich Saigon families still are 
the big landlords. 

In Long An, the pattern is even more lop- 
sided. According to one official U.S. survey 
made last July, 65 rich landlords, 3,000 farm- 
er-owners and 28,000 tenant families com- 
prise the population. 


COULD INFLUENCE ELECTION 


The landownership pattern probably 
would significantly influence the outcome of 
a free election, such as envisaged in the 1954 
Geneva agreements. 

Lodge has observed the Communist prom- 
ises of land to the tiller is “perhaps the great- 
est appeal the Vietcong have.” 

Why there is so much opposition to sweep- 
ing land reform among some Saigonese is 
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suggested by the tremendous wealth of a 
delta Province like Long An. 

In a good year, such as 1963-64, Long An 
produced 320,000 tons of rice (Saigon’s an- 
nual requirement is only 600,000 tons.) It 
also sold that year 10,000 tons of pineapple, 
70,000 tons of sugarcane, plus chickens, 
ducks, pigs, and other cash earners. 

The legal land ceiling is 220 acres. Even 
so, a Saigon landlord who charges double the 
legal rental rate of 25 percent, as he can do 
if the land is fertile enough, stands to profit 
as much as $40,000 in a single-year on 220 
acres. 

This compares with a Vietnamese police- 
man’s monthly wage of $25, or the monthly 
cash allotment of a Vietcong guerrilla, which 
is 40 cents. 


POLITICAL ATTITUDES AFFECTED 


More important, perhaps, is how this un- 
equal distribution of land affects these po- 
litical attitudes of the Vietnamese. 

What seems to be absent here is the kind 
of political code that Theodore H. White has 
described as President Johnson's “grassroots 
liberalism”: 

“You get yours and he gets his and we 
all share what there is to share.” 

In Long An, this gets no further than 
“you get yours” and he, the peasant, can 
either lump it or try to get his by joining the 
Vietcong. 

But most of the peasants have learned by 
now that under the Vietcong nobody keeps 
his, 
This has created the kind of political 
vacuum where many Vietnamese peasants re- 
gard the war as a pointless slaughter. They 
still feel they stand to be the losers no 
matter who wins. 


CAUGHT IN VISE 


Caught between bloodsucking landlords, 
many of whom charge double the legal rents, 
and pitiless Vietcong tax collectors, who 
shoot first and talk later, the peasants appear 
ready to call a plague on both sides of this 
indecisive struggle. 

Yet there is an appeal to the Vietcong's 
three main propaganda themes: “Land to the 
tiller,” “The soldier helps the peasant,” and 
“The government exists for the people.” 

These are novel and explosive ideas to a 
man who works knee deep in mud 14 hours a 
day, growing half his rice for somebody else, 
whose idea of government may be a venal 
local tax collector, and whose chickens and 
ducks may have disappeared when the last 
militia patrol passed through his village. 

If his home has been destroyed or rela- 
tives killed by ill-directed bombs and shells, 
he might make a ready Vietcong convert 
without knowing what for. 


U.S. MILITARY FRUSTRATED 


Within the American military command in 
Saigon, there is widespread frustration over 
the failure of pacification efforts in the delta 
provinces like Long An. 

One hears talk that the only way the Viet- 
cong fish can be deprived of the water in 
which they swim is to make things so hot in 
Communist-held zones that the peasants will 
come over to the government side as refugees. 

Others argue there is no substitute for 
thoroughgoing land reform. 

One veteran American adviser in Long An 
said: 

“These people have country that doesn’t 
need a government. They could go back 2,000 
years and they’d be happy, fish in every pond, 
crabs in every paddy, bananas, coconut, and 
ducks. All they need is a little land of their 
own to be happy. Five percent of the Viet- 
namese in this province are honestly pro- 
government by their own personal beliefs and 
ideology, 5 percent are with the Vietcong for 
the same reason and the other 90 percent are 
right.” 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 
Jan. 25, 1966] 
THE PEOPLE’s WAR: MILITARY ACTION VERSUS 
LAND REFORM 


(Note—This is the second of four articles 
on the Mekong Delta, South Vietnam’s rice 
bowl. Critchfield recently completed an ex- 
tensive tour there.) 

(By Richard Critchfield) 

TANAN, SOUTH VIETNAM,—A respected Viet- 
namese journalist, when asked why Saigon’s 
generals temporized on enacting the kind 
of land reform that most people agree is 
needed to win the war, replied: 

“They're still convinced it’s winnable their 
way, and if not, it’s not worth winning.” 

This harsh judgment may have more than 
a grain of truth in it. 

Here in Long An Province, in the rice-rich 
heavily populated upper Mekong Delta, the 
Vietnamese officials and Army officers seem 
as fiercely determined as ever to defect the 
Vietcong eventually. 

The Vietnamese still are fighting their own 
war here. 

But local leaders become curt and evasive 
when questioned about land reform or other 
innovations to improve the peasant’s lot. 

“All the land we can distribute in secure 
areas, we have distributed already,” said one 
senior Vietnamese official. 

Most of these local leaders are reserved, 
sensitive, French-educated men, generally 
respected by their American advisers as 
“very competent” and “fine people.” All 
have lived amidst war and violence since 
1939. 

Yet most of the higher ranking ones see 
South Vietnam's salvation in terms of mili- 
tary action rather than political remedies. 

A typical response on how to win the war 
came from a civilian administrator in his 
midthirties: 

“We don’t have enough troops. If the free 
world would go to war with China, then 
OK. The unique way to win is to attack 
North Vietnam and China. If not, the war 
of subversion will last another 5 years.” 

Asked about the fate of the 3,000 Viet- 
cong of South Vietnamese origin in Long 
An in the event of a cease-fire, the official 
said, “They all must go back to Hanoi.” 

His opinion was seconded by a Vietnamese 
officer, “Once the fighting stops, it will take 
us another 2 years to pacify Long An. We 
must throw the Vietcong forces out and de- 
stroy the Communist infrastructure.” 

A year ago, the U.S. mission in Saigon 
agreed to finance grievance committees in 
each of Long An’s six districts in an attempt 
to analyze and then to right the wrongs that 
turn the peasants into Communist guerrillas. 

One Vietnamese officer explained how the 
committees were working out: 

“Each cadre has a small room. Everybody 
must come in for 5 minutes so as to keep 
security for the man who seeks to tell some- 
thing. The cadre asks, ‘How is your family? 
How is your life?’ In this way, we get infor- 
mation on the Vietcong political organiza- 
tion and make our intelligence net. The 
grievance committees are the eyes of the 
Province chief.” 

Other officials praised the committees as a 
good way of learning the peasantry’s edu- 
cation needs, getting military intelligence, 
controlling the population's movements and 
detecting secret Vietcong cells. 

No one mentioned the genuine grievances 
that the peasants presumably voiced. 

ATTITUDES DIFFERENT 

Going down the ladder one rung to the 
district officials, however, there seems to be a 
distinct difference in attitudes. 

While most senior Provincial officials are 
from Saigon and make no secret of their per- 
sonal ambition to be transferred back there 
some day, the district officials seem to identify 
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themselves much more closely with the local 
peasantry. 

Typical of this group is Nguyen Van Dhien, 
in Long An’s most pacified district, Thu 
Thua. A goateed former Vietnamese ranger 
with a reputation as a tough fighter, Dhien 
writes poetry and has let his fingernails grow 
half-an-inch long to show he has risen above 
manual labor, 

Dhien does not think that an invasion of 
North Vietnam would solve anything—and 
he is a strong advocate of land reform. 

Asked what might happen if there were a 
free election contested by the Communists 
and the Saigon regime in Thu Thua, he said 
that if the Communists promised land re- 
form, they might get the votes of 85 percent 
of the 45,000 who are landless peasants. In 
contrast, he said, the 8,000 refugees who have 
poured into Thu Thua in recent weeks from 
Vietcong-held territory probably would vote 
for Saigon since most are bitterly anti-Viet- 
cong after experiencing Communist rule. 

Twenty percent of Thu Thua’s land, he 
said, is owned by rich absentee landlords 
who live in Saigon and Tan An. 

Unlike the provincial leaders, Thien does 
not think the protracted guerrilla war will 
last long. “There is a big flame in the 
lamp just before it goes out,“ he said. 

A third distinct Vietnamese attitude is 
moral indifference to the war, typically ex- 
pressed by the bonze superior of Tan An’s 
towering Nguyen Thuy Pagoda. 

During a conversation marked by long 

silences, distant gongs, and burning incense, 
the bonze, a shaven-haired intelligent-look- 
ing man in his midthirties, had no opinion on 
land or any other concrete reform to help 
the peasantry. 
“The Buddhist doctrine is tolerance, not 
violence,” he said. “People move to town 
because they are afraid of bombing and ar- 
tillery. I hope it is possible you can cease 
the bombing and shelling. Even where 
there is no engagement made with the Com- 
munist forces, the Americas still bomb, caus- 
ing much harm to the people.” 

Most of the refugees, however, do not as- 
sociate airstrikes with the Americans since 
they have seen few foreigners. 

‘One refugee, Mau, a 49-year-old tenant 
farmer who fied to Tan An with his wife 
and five children a month ago, said his 
hamlet, An Nhut Tan, had long been un- 
der Vietcong control. 

“At home I rented a hectare of rice land 
from a landlord who lived in Lac Tan vil- 
lage. The VC promised to give us land; 
they called the village chiefs together last 
year to make a land reform plan, but they 
didn’t do anything.” 

Asked what he thought of the Vietcong, 
Mua stuck his tongue out and made a face 
as if he had bitten into a sour pickle. 

“They usually shoot artillery around my 
house so I must move. Too much bomb- 
ing also since November.” 

Since he had no identity papers, he said, 
he could not qualify for refugee relief and 
instead was earning 50 cents a day as a 
construction laborer in Tan An. “It’s easy 
to get work now; many rich men building 
houses.” 

Asked what he thought of Americans, he 
had to ask the interpreter what Americans 
were. 

After a pause, he shrugged, “The Govern- 
ment used to help more with rice and money. 
Why doesn’t Mr. Diem come back? When he 
was there we got bank loans.” 

A 25-year-old Vietcong defector, who used 
to lead a 37-man guerrilla platoon, explained 
why peasants like Mua were turning against 
the Vietcong. 

In his area, he said, the Vietcong initially 
Tedistributed land. But now they have 
raised taxes 300 percent. 

“The more air strikes, the more people 
moved away and the heavier taxes became,” 
he said. “The National Liberation Front 
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(the Vietcong’s political arm) failed to solve 
anything. There was no security to work in 
your field. An F-105 jet got there too fast, 
there was no time to run for cover. Those 
and 250-pound bombs were most feared.” 

He said if he were directing the war in 
Saigon he would intensify air and artillery 
attacks on the Vietcong villages, and then 
would offer the peasants amnesty and safe 
harbor elsewhere, 

He suggested the offers be broadcast via 
heliborne loudspeakers by people who previ- 
ously had left the Vietcong held villages. 

He said he had joined the Communist 
Party 2 years ago. 

“Everyone wants to join because it is an 
honor. You are known everywhere.” 

His platoon, he said, was assigned the 
military mission of “destroying strategic 
hamlets, building roadblocks, and encircling 
and inflicting casualties on the enemy” and 
the political task of “visiting farmers to in- 
quire about. their poverty and ask about 
their sufferings.” 

He said the Vietcong’s motto was “Eat 
together, live together, and work together,” 
meaning the soldiers and peasantry. 

“The people liked us until our presence 
began to attract bombs and artillery to their 
villages,” he said. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 26, 1966] 
THE PEOPLE'S WAR: THE BATTLE To WIN 
PEASANT’S LOYALTY 


(Nore.—This is the third of four articles 
on the Mekong Delta, South Vietnam’s rice 
bowl. Critchfleld recently completed an ex- 
tensive tour there.) 

(By Richard Critchfield) 

Tan Ax. SourH VrNax.— Vietcong?“ 
said the teenage American co! „ Shov- 
ing a magazine into his carbine. “Hell, half 
the people walking by could be Vietcong. 
How you gonna tell Charlie from the friend- 
lies?” 

Here in Long An Province in the densely 
populated Mekong Delta, as most everywhere 
else in Vietnam, it is impossible to tell “our 
side” from “their side.” A grin or a wave 
means nothing at all. 

The corporal is one of about 60 Americans 
who are spending a year in the province, ad- 
vising its military officers and civil servants 
on how to destroy Vietcong units, counter 
political subversion, and win over the loyalty 
of the peasantry. 

It is no easy task, since an unrecognizable 
minority of the people the advisers are try- 
ing to befriend are trying to kill them. 

And unless they befriend and convert more 
people than they kill, the fighting accom- 
plishes nothing. 

This is the basic difference between the 
people's war” in Vietnam and more familiar 
“wars of attrition” elsewhere. 


AWAKENED BY MORTARS 


That night the Americans at Tan An were 
awakened at 1:30 a.m. by incoming mortar 
bursts. For some minutes the night was full 
of whirring, shrieking explosions. 

Then the Vietcong firing stopped as 
abruptly as it had begun. 

Out along a fence where men in pajamas 
and underwear and others in full combat 


fatigues had taken their positions, everyone 
listened. 


When the night stayed quiet, someone 
muttered, “Well, I'll live to see another day.” 

A garrison radio crackled to life and a voice 
reported two 30-man Vietnamese militia 
posts had been attacked, one less than 2 
miles away. 

Flareships and “razorback” armed helicop- 
ters were soon circling the northern horizon; 
the tracer bullets looked like a man on a 
rooftop sprinkling firewater from a hose. 

The commanding officer sent word from 
the province command post, telling everyone 
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to go back to bed and get some sleep. They 
would need it in the days and weeks ahead. 


SUSPECT BIG ASSAULT 


The night mortar barrages have become a 
routine in Long An Province. Either Tan 
An or one of the six district capitals gets hit 
at least once a week. 

And many of the American advisers, air- 
men, and technicians suspect a big assault 
on one of the district towns sometime this 
winter. Most are convinced such an assault 
can be turned back with Saigon’s armed 
hueys, jets, flareships, and Long An’s artil- 
lery. 

It is rough for the five-man American ad- 
visory teams stationed in the six district 
towns. 

One major said that everytime his garrison 
has been mortared, he has gone out and 
found the outside gate open, unlatched from 
inside the compound. 

“If the Vietcong ever get inside that gate 
there’s no place to go but down. At that 
point, I take off my flak vest, cause if they're 
going to get me, I don’t want it to be alive.” 

A captain in Tan Tru, Long An's hottest 
district since it straddles the main Vietcong 
supply route between the South China Sea 
and base camps along the Cambodian border, 
says the morale of the Vietnamese militia 
he advises is “the damndest thing I’ve ever 
seen. I don’t see how they can continue to 
smile and joke all the time; but they do.” 

He said his 2 months at Tan Tru has 
felt “like a lifetime; something happens 
every night.” 

He added, “We also have to keep the 12- 
mile road to Tan An open three times a 
week and it seems like every time we go to 
clear it we lose one man, either killed or 
wounded.” 

One major described a recent daylight 
operation to clear a Vietcong roadblock off 
Highway 4. He said his driver, while wait- 
ing in the jeep, was shot between the eyes 
by a sniper. 

HARASSMENT RISING 

After nearly a year of comparative peace 
and quiet in Long An, the Vietcong moved 
a second main force battalion into the prov- 
ince in November and the pace of ambushes, 
attacks, and mortar harassment has risen 
steadily ever since. 

This climaxed at 1:30 a.m. on December 
26 when the Vietcong chose to break the 
United States-South Vietnamese Christmas 
truce by firing 40 mortar shells into Tan 
An, while simultaneously laying down mortar 
barrages on all six district towns. 

They inflicted heavy casualties and even- 
tually overran two company-sized outposts 
and beheaded one Vietnamese soldier's wife. 

Twenty-five militiamen were missing after 
the attack; an American captain speculated 
they “either bugged out, were carried off or 
directly hit by a mortar shell and blown to 
bits.” 

Many of the ill-equipped militia, or pop- 
ular forces, as they are officially called, fight 
with only carbines and shotguns while 
wearing floppy hats, swimming trunks, pa- 
jamas or a scrounged uniform. 

Recently a four-man outpost held off a 
company-sized Vietcong attack for 6 hours; 
when morning came two militiamen were 
dead and two were wounded, but the post 
had not fallen and they had managed to 
capture six Vietcong weapons. 

One hamlet of 300 people, deep within 
Vietcong territory, recently pacified itself by 
erecting fortifications and passing the hat 
to buy a 60-mm. mortar to scare off the 
Vietcong. So far the Communist guerrillas 
have let the village alone. 

Many of the American advisers believe the 
pattern of Vietcong attacks on isolated 
outposts and newly fortified hamlets along 
Saigon’s defensive perimeter and Long An’s 
northern boundary suggests that the Com- 
munists may be trying to sever Highway No. 
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4, and cut off Saigon from the rice-rich 
Mekong Delta. 


COUNTER STRATEGY 


To counter this strategy, Long An’s Gov- 
ernment forces, composed of two South Viet- 
namese regular army regiments and several 
thousand more locally recruited militiamen 
and police, have tried to fix the two Vietcong 
battalions with ground action and destroy 
them with heavy artillery and airstrikes. 

Long An is so short of troops, however, 
that most operations must be stopped at 
sunset so the militia and police can return 
to guard their homes and families. 

Despite this troop shortage, both the 
American advisers and Vietnamese com- 
manders oppose bringing American combat 
units into the delta where the war is still 
almost entirely a Vietnamese fight, except 
for U.S. air support. 

The Americans seem to feel that moving 
more U.S. troops into the delta would lead 
to a put-down-tools attitude among the 
Vietnamese forces. Vietnamese officers em- 
phasize that the local economy would be 
disrupted and that the Vietcong could ex- 
ploit a foreign invasion propaganda cam- 
paign among the local peasantry. 

American combat soldiers in Vietnam are 
always amazed to hear the U.S. advisory 
teams live in scattered groups of four and 
five, wholly defended by Vietnamese troops. 

The advisers themselves often wouldn’t 
have it any other way. 

Says Capt. Maurice H. Krause, 31, of Wah- 
peton, N. Dak., Long An’s pacification ad- 
viser: 

“This is an extremely nice country. What 
happens if you get assigned to a big unit is 
that you're close to a conventional war en- 
vironment, moving with the troops. Down 
here in Long An we see people getting schools 
and medicine, see the spontaneous expres- 
sions of loyalty to this side and dissatisfac- 
tion with the Vietcong.” 

Two enlisted men in Long An have ex- 
tended their tours for a second year and one 
will marry a local Vietnamese girl next 
month. 

The biggest problem for the advisory team, 
as the fighting intensifies in Long An, is how 
to avoid inflicting casualties on the civilian 
population. 


“HAVE TO GET CALLOUS” 


Half of the patients at Tan An’s new 155- 
bed hospital are civilians wounded in the 
fighting. 

“Usually you can count on receiving at 
least a couple a day,” says an American doc- 
tor on the hospital staff. “They mostly step 
on grenades or mines or get shot by stray 
bullets. But we do get some bombing and 
napalm victims. You have to get callous or 
you'd drive yourself crazy worrying about it.” 

A U.S. Air Force forward air observer, one 
of a team who flys reconnaissance and com- 
bat support missions over Long An every day 
and knows its terrain by heart, says, “If I go 
over a village and see women and kids, I 
flatly refuse to call in an airstrike.” 

Another American, after many months in 
Long An, says, “No one who goes to indemni- 
fication meetings where they pay war victims 
can be morally callous. No one can say a 2- 
year-old child or a 90-year-old grandmother 
is a Vietcong. But I think we should and 
must continue the bombing. 

“It’s effective. It kills Vietcong and inter- 
dicts their movements, I think care is taken, 
There are instances where American forward 
air controllers have refused to call in strikes 
or when the province chief has ordered heli- 
copters back home that were ordered out. 

“What you’ve always got to remember, 
though, is that the people are the key to win- 
ning the war. There’s no reason to go out in 
the woods and kill lots of people unless it 
helps in pacifications.” 
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From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan, 27, 1966] 
THE PEOPLE’s WAR: AND Now ANOTHER TRY 
AT PACIFYING LONG AN 


(Notre.—This is the last of four articles on 
the Mekong Delta, South Vietnam's rice bowl. 
Critchfield recently completed an extensive 
tour there.) 


(By Richard Critchfield) 


Tan AN, SOUTH VietNaAM.—After months 
of reappraisal and careful preparation, South 
Vietnam has launched its fourth pacification 
plan since 1961 to win back the loyalty of 
the Vietnamese peasantry. 

It differs hardly at all from the old plans 
on the two key issues involved—land reform 
and military against civilian rule in the 
countryside. 

As a result, many observers fear it will 
be no more successful than former President 
Ngo Dinh Diem’s Operation Sunrise, Gen. 
Nguyen Khanh’s Chien Thang plan or Gen. 
Maxwell D. Taylor’s Hop Tac plan. 

Nor is anybody predicting spectacular suc- 

cess. 
After a brief tour of Vietnam recently, 
David Bell, Director of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development, said, “We don’t 
except large areas to be cleared, but they 
will be significant.” 

It has never been so much a question of 
devising a successful pacification program 
as applying it and redressing the genuine 
political grievances of the peasantry. 

In essence, all the programs have been de- 
rived from the tache d'huile or “oil slick” or 
“ink blot” theory, first developed by the 
French Foreign Legion in Morocco in the 
1920’s. It was a method of securing some 
solidly held, key centers from which “pacifi- 
cation” forces could spread out in an ever- 
widening perimeter against rebellious na- 
tives. 

PHILIPPINE SUCCESS 


After being humanized and refined with 
civic action, most notably land reform, the 
method worked against Communist insur- 
gents in the Philippines. And by added em- 
phasis on promises of independence, police 
methods, strict population control, and for- 
tified villages, the British made it work in 
Malaya. 

Land reform or the promise of independ- 
ence, however, provided the psychological 
impetus in both of these successful efforts. 

As U.S. Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge 
puts it, the people “must adhere to the goy- 
ernment because they like it before it can 
win.” 

It was not until March 1962 that Diem, 
with the help of Malayan-experienced Brit- 
ish advisers, launched the first attempt at 
Vietnamese pacification, Operation Sunrise. 

Diem misused the program by making it 
an instrument of his personal rule. But even 
so, it was far more successful than any of the 
efforts that followed it. 

For instance, here in Long An Province, 
Diem succeeded—in just a little over 1 
year—in regrouping 1,000 hamlets into 220 
strategic hamlets and isolating the Vietcong 
into the remaining 35. 

Diem had three things his successors 
lacked—a functioning countrywide rural ad- 
ministrative system, an efficient, tightly con- 
trolled political apparatus, and a civilian 
chief in each Province whose authority was 
absoluete and who superimposed a political 
judgment over military actions in his 
Province. 

DIEM AIDS PURGED 

The wholesale purge of public servants 
and other Diem appointees, whatever their 
personal record or reputation, and the de- 
struction of his Can Lao Party left the Viet- 
namese Army as the only countrywide orga- 
nization. 
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Colonels and captains took over the job of 
running South Vietnam’s 43 Provinces and 
240 districts. 

It soon become apparent, however, that 
these men were not subject to Saigon’s direct 
administrative control; rather they were re- 
sponsible to the commander of the nearest 
Vietnamese Army division and through him 
to the local corps commander. 

Seen in retrospect, the three successive 
miiltary coups of Minh, Khanh and the 
Young Turks were in large part supported 
by the officer corps to enable them to con- 
solidate the administration in the country- 
side. 

Thus, beginning with Diem’s fall, govern- 
ment was made incidental to waging the war. 

On the Provincial level, meanwhile, the 
army, jealous of its powers, exempted Viet- 
namese soldiers from the civilian penal code, 
even in crimes involving civilians. 

Since the army lacked the judicial appara- 
tus and military police to control its troops, 
the net effect was to turn loose in the coun- 
tryside 550,000 young soldiers who had little 
reason to fear being arrested or prosecuted 
for crimes such as rape or petty theft. 

The Vietcong leaders, meanwhile, were 
concentrating on getting their men to “eat, 
live and work” with the peasants. The Viet- 
cong helped the peasants till their ricefields 
and sweep their houses, while through terror- 
ism, they were eroding law and order in Gov- 
ernment-controlled areas. 

Two months after Diem’s overthrow, an 
American-Vietnamese factfinding team, was 
sent to Long An Province. 

The team uncovered an alarming Com- 
munist advance. By then the Vietcong had 
overrun and burnt down all but 6 of Diem's 
220 strategic hamlets. 

After interviewing 1,500 peasant families, 
the team concluded the war against the 
Vietcong “cannot ever be won” unless Saigon 
carried out drastic reforms at the village 
level. 

Its conclusions were: 

Land must be distributed. The local 
militia must be paid regularly. The use of 
artillery and bombs against villages must be 
limited. 

Forced labor had to be stopped. Army ex- 
tortion and food thefts must be prevented. 

Corruption and bribery must be elimi- 
nated among local officials. District and 
Provincia] forces must send reinforcements 
when they were sought by village outposts 
under attack. 

These conclusions were pretty basic, yet 
today most of the troubles remain largely 
unremedied. 

Local militia are a little better paid and 
housed, but still not adequately. Forced 
labor has been eliminated in most of the 
country. The introduction of more armed 
helicopters, flareships, high-speed jets and 
more artillery has reduced the need for 
ground reinforcements. 

But there has been no serious land reform. 
Bombing and shelling of villages has multi- 
plied tenfold or twelvefold. Army extortion 
and food thefts are as common as ever and 
corruption is still endemic. 


LODGE SHOCKED 


When the report on Long An was origi- 
nally published in early 1964, it had the im- 
pact of a bombshell in Saigon. Lodge, 
shocked at the seriousness of the situation, 
urged General Khanh to launch a crash pilot 
pacification program in the Province. If the 
Communists could be turned back in Long 
An, Lodge argued, it would be shown they 
could be turned back everywhere. 

Khanh agreed. Economic aid was stepped 
up, U.S. heliborne flights deployed for stop 
attacks, the military advisory team was ex- 
panded and more men were assigned to dis- 
trict and mobile units operating in the 
Province. 
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A Vietnamese airborne brigade was flown 
in to start operations to clear lost territory. 

Maj. Gen. Richard Stilwell, now U.S, Com- 
mander in Thailand, told newsmen Long An 
would be “pacified” and cleared of Commu- 
nists within 6 months. 

But the following July, 6 months later, the 
Government held only 25 hamlets, mostly 
clustered around Tan An and the six district 
towns. Khanh’s “Chien Thang” plan had 
been a fiasco. 

Partly, this was because Khanh's heart was 
never in pacification. He weakened pacifica- 
tion efforts from the start by leaving it up to 
his Province chiefs to proceed as best they 
saw fit in their own bailiwicks. 

After Maxwell Taylor arrived in Saigon 
that summer as Ambassador and surveyed 
the wreckage of years of costly trial and error, 
he developed a pacification philosophy call- 
ing for giving the peasants military security 
while demonstrating to them the revolu- 
tionary idea in Vietnam, that Government 
exists for the people. 

By then, one of the main Vietcong slogans 
had already become: “The Government exists 
for the people.” 


URGES CONCENTRATION 


Taylor pushed for concentrating the Gov- 
ernment’s resources on a small area, the 
seven Provinces encircling Saigon, hoping for 
visible results. This was the “Hop Tac” plan 
(which roughly means “togetherness.”) 

Taylor also urged a return to civilian gov- 
ernment. This was not simply to have Viet- 
nam's leader a man in mufti instead of uni- 
form, but because Taylor saw it was the way 
to restore a workable administration and law 
and order in the countryside. 

Lodge’s strong advocacy for a return to 
civilian rule, no matter who the man on top 
is, is based on the same reasoning. 

Yet now, almost 18 months since Hop Tac 
got underway, Long An still has only 76 of 
its 252 hamlets anywhere near pacified. 

The cost of men and material has been 
heavy; four of the young American officers 
who pointed out shortcomings in the paci- 
fication effort to me on previous visits since 
have been killed in action. 

Since June 1964, there have been four dif- 
ferent American province advisers and eight 
different American pacification advisers in 
Long An, although the Vietnamese Provincial 
officials have stayed the same. 


TRIBUTE TO MRS. MAY CRAIG 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, at the 
time of her retirement last December 31, 
May Craig was one of the most widely 
known women in America. 

As a journalist for more than 30 years, 
Mrs. Craig gained the confidence of five 
Presidents. 

As a panelist on more than 250 tele- 
vised broadcasts of “Meet the Press” 
and other public affairs programs, she 
became a national personality. 

As a columnist for the Guy Gannett 
Publishing Co., she gave Maine news- 
papers a refreshing and perceptive view 
of Washington and the world. 

As a correspondent, she circled the 
world in war and peace. She witnessed 
the most exciting and trying events of 
our times. She spoke with the wisdom 
of experience and the optimism of youth. 

Throughout her unparalleled career, 
she was a voice of decency. 

To the Maine congressional delegation 
and to two generations of official Wash- 
ington spokesmen, May Craig was a tire- 
less and impartial reporter. She also 
was a lady whose charm and character 
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won our hearts. We will carry our re- 
spect and affection for her always. 
Earlier this week, President Johnson 
and 400 other friends honored her at a 
reception at the National Press Club. 
When May Craig’s retirement was an- 
nounced, her newspapers in Maine out- 
lined the highlights of her career and 
reported the many tributes she received. 
I ask unanimous consent that the 
Washington Post story on her National 
Press Club reception, and the Guy Gan- 
nett Publishing Co. stories on her retire- 
ment be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


{From the Portland (Maine) Press-Herald, 
Dec. 4, 1965] 


NEWSWOMAN May CRAIG SLATED To RETIRE 
DECEMBER 31 


WASHINGTON.—May Craig, one of America’s 
most famous newspaperwomen and for more 
than 30 years the capital correspondent for 
the Guy Gannett newspapers of Maine, will 
retire at the end of the year. 

Mrs. Craig, who combined penetrating 
questions with pert hats, for more than 3 
decades has been the most widely read col- 
umnist in Maine. She covered Washington 
and the world for Guy Gannett newspapers in 
Portland, Augusta, and Waterville. 

For thousands of Maine families her daily 
column “Inside in Washington” was must 
morning breakfast table reading. Although 
little read outside Maine, Mrs. Craig became 
nationally famous as a panelist on the radio 
and television program “Meet the Press.” 

Millions of Americans came to know her 
as the Washington reporter who could be 
counted upon to enliven Presidential press 
conferences with the pointed question, the 
incisive query. 

Yet, though her questions occasionally 
rankled the famous, she was a close friend 
of every President from Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to Lyndon Baines Johnson. 

And, though she asked literally thousands 
of questions, “I never asked a question I 
later regretted,” she noted as her retirement 
neared. 

Her column reflected the same penetrating 
quality that punctuated her questions, One 
column in 1964, “Decline of the United 
States—And Fall” attracted nationwide at- 
tention, was reprinted in U.S. News & World 
Report as well as newspapers throughout 
America. 

Her travels in search of the news took 
Elizabeth May Craig around the world, as a 
war correspondent in World War II, as the 
first woman to fiy the Berlin airlift, as a 
correspondent during the Korean war, and 
to Africa as the continent merged during 
the early 1960's. 

Maine readers followed her byline around 
the world as she reported the great events of 
more than 3 decades. 

Yet May Craig also kept a close finger on 
the pulse of the Maine delegation in Wash- 
ington as she furnished readers with the 
news that most closely affected them. 

Mrs. Craig said that, when she retires at 
the end of the year, “I’m going to take a 
little time off to do nothing,” but few readers 
will believe that she'll remain inactive long. 
She’s been under contract for some time to 
write a book, so there’s the strong likelihood 
that the typewriter, which for a third of a 
century had recorded the events that shaped 
the world, will not long be stilled. 

Millions of Americans who have seen Mrs. 
Craig on “‘Meet the Press” and at Presidential 
press conferences, have come to think of her 
as a Maine native. It comes as a shock to 
learn that she’s a native of Coosaw, N.C., 
who moved to Washington as a young girl. 
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No matter. She remains Maine in Wash- 
ington tomany. She knows Maine intimate- 
ly and news of a postmaster’s appointment 
in Waterville received the same close at- 
tention as a Washington national story. 

Now in her seventies (although she main- 
tains that she'll be 50 until she dies), Mrs. 
Craig never slowed down.. Her columns from 
the beginning reflected her intense interest 
in almost everything and anything, from 
renovations of the White House to the war 
in Vietnam. 

For years she was up and on the go at 
6 a.m., and Maine Senators and Congress- 
men quickly learned to become accustomed 
to a telephone call from May Craig long be- 
fore they had risen from bed. 

She became in time almost as famous as 
some of the officials she covered; more fa- 
mous than most. 

Married to a newspaperman, the late Don- 
ald Alexander Craig, the Washington bureau 
chief for the New York Herald, as well as 
for the Guy Gannett newspapers, Mrs. Craig 
became the Washington correspondent for 
these newspapers in the early 1930’s after the 
death of her husband. She has two children, 
a son and a daughter, and several grand- 
children. 

She maintains a home in Washington close 
to the Capitol. 

During her career Mrs. Craig covered the 
V-bomb raids in London during World War 
II, the Normandy campaign, the liberation 
of Paris, and the Korean war. Her travels 
for these newspapers have taken her to al- 
most every point on the globe. 

She was made a doctor of human letters 
by the University of Maine in 1946. She is 
a member of the Women’s National Press 
Club, the Overseas Press of America, and 
Theta Sigma Phi. 


PRAISE From L. B. J. 


President Johnson, learning in Texas of 
May Craig’s retirement, sent her the follow- 
ing telegram Friday: 

“It's a long time from May to September, 
but May will always be May to me.” 


[From the Portland (Maine) Evening 
Express, Dec. 3, 1965] 


TRIBUTE FROM PUBLISHER 


Mrs. Jean Gannett Arnzen, president and 
publisher of the Guy Gannett Publishing 
Co., issued this statement of tribute to May 
Craig: 

“May Craig has for many years been as in- 
separable from our papers as their name- 
plates. She has made them known, not 
only in Maine but in the Nation. Competing 
in an environment of top talent and strong 
personalities, she has had the vigor and the 
ability to be outstanding. 

“Obviously her retirement, so richly de- 
served cannot be treated casually. It will 
leave a lonesome place in our columns. Her 
departure is too close to me, personally, to 
be dismissed in the course of business. 

“She was employed by our papers by my 
father, the late Guy P. Gannett, when he 
was establishing them and laying the foun- 
dations for their success. He always believed 
that one of his most important contributions 
was employing May Craig to represent his 
papers in Washington. 

“I shall always remember my father's great 
pride in his Washington correspondent and 
the delight he had in her success.” 

[From the Portland, Maine, Sunday 
Telegram, Dec. 19, 1965] 
“NATION Is BETTER FOR THIS OUTSTANDING 

Woman”—FrRoM PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 

TRIBUTE TO May CRAIG 


(By Donald E. Hanson) 


To imagine a Presidential press conference 
without May Craig is like imagining the Cap- 
ital without the Washington Monument. 
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For May Craig, to thousands of Maine 
newspaper readers, is Washington. For more 
than three decades she’s been an indelible 
fixture on the Washington scene. 

Presidents came and went. Elections 
changed the faces in the city and altered 
the complexion of the Nation. May Craig 
remained, 

Now that too changes, for May Craig, who 
with pert hat and pointed question became 
one of America’s most famous newspaper- 
women, retires at the end of the year. 

Presidents from Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt to Lyndon Baines Johnson came to know 
and respect—and occasionally chafe at one 
of her barbed questions—the little and un- 
questionable First Lady of the Washington 
press corps. ? 

Although for thousands of Maine readers 
her column “Inside in Washington” has been 
daily must reading for years at the breakfast 
table, Elizabeth May Craig was comparatively 
unread outside the State, except on occa- 
sions when her comments were reprinted in 
other newspapers and magazines. 

Her face, however, became almost as fa- 
mous as those of the personages she covered. 

Visitors to Washington have, after view- 
ing the landmarks of the city, often inquired 
of their host: “All this is fine, but where's 
May Craig?” And a Sunday Telegram re- 
porter, traveling in California, had only to 
mention that he worked for the Portland 
papers to receive the reply, “Oh, you mean 
May Craig's papers.” 

To millions of Americans she became fa- 
mous as a fixture on the radio and television 
program Meet the Press.” She once made 
President Jim Carey, of the Electrical Work- 
ers Union, gulp visibly by asking: “Don’t you 
think it un-American for a man to have to 
belong to a union to earn a living?” 


NO ONE IMMUNE 


No President was immune from the sharp 
May Craig question. President Roosevelt, 
after fielding a sharp one on three hops, 
asked May if she stayed awake all night 
thinking it up. “As a matter of fact,” shot 
back May, “I did.” 

Roosevelt, Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, 
and Johnson all came to expect the unex- 
pected from May. President Kennedy was 
wise enough to realize that when a press 
conference began to take a dull turn that 
it was probably time to recognize Mrs. Craig, 

Yet, if Presidents occasionally rankled at 
a May Craig question, none was ever able to 
harbor a grudge. 

She was often a visitor at the Hyde Park 
home of President and Mrs. Roosevelt. Presi- 
dent Johnson, perhaps better than most, 
came to realize the many facets of May 
Craig. In 1956, when the then Senator John- 
son suffered a severe heart attack, each day 
to his hospital room was delivered a private 
letter from May, cheering him and informing 
him of the activities in the Senate. 

If the pointed questions, the unusual hats 
or the familiar features made May Craig a 
celebrity, they may also to some extent have 
obscured her real ability as a member of the 
Washington press corps. 

Eisenhower's press secretary, Jim Hagerty, 
ranked her equal to any reporter he knew, 
man or woman. Pierre Salinger, George 
Reedy, and Bill Moyers also learned she was a 
press correspondent to be reckoned with. 

May seemed to have a knack for knowing 
where a story was; if she didn’t intuitively 
know, her apparently insatiable curiosity 
about nearly everything and everybody led 
her to it. 

She wrote for more than 30 years with an 
unmistakable crisp style that occasionally 
crackled with brilliance. A 1964 column 
on the “Decline of the United States—And 
Fall” became an overnight sensation, was 
reprinted in U.S. News & World Report and 
many newspapers. Thousands of readers 
throughout the United States sought 
reprints. 
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After an early interview with Cuba’s Fidel 
Castro, May rightly presaged that “Pistol 
packin’ Fidel Castro will have to lay this 
pistol down if he is going to do the admin- 
istrative job that lies before him. He is apt 
to find being a statesman is more difficult 
than fighting.” 

WITH THE TROOPS 


Although based for most of her news- 
paper career in Washington, May Craig’s by- 
line appeared over datelines from through- 
out the world. 

She was a tenacious war correspondent in 
World War II, heard the deadly buzz of the 
V-bombs over London, later was present at 
the allied liberation of Paris and became 
the first woman ever to fly the Berlin air- 
lift. 

She was in Korea during that war; in the 
early 1960’s toured Africa as that continent 
emerged. 

She went where the news took her, and 
diplomatic doors around the world opened 
to let her in. 

Most readers think of May Craig, who in- 
cidentally is 77 years old today, as a Maine 
native, yet she was born in Coosaw, S. C., one 
of a family of nine children. 

She moved to Washington, D.C., as a young- 
ster and high school officialdom was the first 
to quail before her pen. She was suspended 
from high school for 3 days after a piece she 
wrote for the school paper was judged to be 
disrespectful of the faculty. 

She later married Donald Alexander Craig, 
himself a topdrawer newsman who was the 
Washington representative of the New York 
Herald in addition to the Maine newspapers. 

May’s Maine newspaper career was 
launched when she began substituting for 
her husband, who was ill for a time before 
his death. In the early 1930’s after her hus- 
band’s death she agreed to continue as the 
Guy Gannett correspondent in Washington. 

Since then May’s working day has begun at 
6:30 a.m, and Washington officials long ago 
became accustomed to being awakened by an 
early query from May. By 8:30 a.m, she was 
heading toward the Capitol, the White House, 
or some other Government agency in search 
of news. 

“Miss May,” as President Truman called 
her, for years wrote her personal column 
“Inside in Washington” six times a week, a 
chore in itself. In addition, she daily cov- 
ered the major breaking news as well as the 
more local stories from Maine’s delegation 
at the Capitol. 

Although she is retiring, she’s reluctant 
to decide whether to retain her red brick 
home close to the Capitol she is so much a 
part of, or move nearer her son and daughter 
who live in Maryland. 

As a woman reporter, May fought hard 
for the same privileges as her male colleagues, 
but never used her sex as a plea for special 
consideration, She’s long argued that wom- 
en should be accepted for membership in the 
National Press Club in Washington. 

In 1947, while accompanying President 
Truman on a trip to Brazil, the press corps 
was scheduled to return to the United States 
with the Chief Executive aboard the battle- 
ship Missouri. May, barred because the Navy 
argued they had no facilities aboard for 
ladies, gave the Navy something to ponder 
and 2 years later was its guest on a cruise. 

Once dubbed “Dynamite in the blue dress” 
by a fellow journalist (she customarily wears 
blue), it’s a description that somehow doesn’t 
quite fit. For if May Craig’s questions could 
be sharp or her battles with officialdom 
blistering, her underlying personality is far 
more pixie-ish than vindictive. 

“It hurts me,” she once confessed, to be 
thought of as a wisecracker. Actually, I 
never ask a question for any other purpose 
than to bring out something important.” 

And only recently she declared that she’d 
never asked a question that she’d later re- 
gretted. May has always taken time phras- 
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ing her questions, mentally closing loop- 
holes through which the answerer might 
escape. 

Although she has described herself as 75 
percent in favor of the New Deal, May Craig 
has always prided that she belongs to no 
political party. No matter who was in office, 
May was after the news. 

She clashed occasionally with public offi- 
cials that she covered; most recently with 
Maine's other famous lady in Washington, 
GOP U.S. Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH. 
But such clashes are usually short lived. 

Her century-old Washington home is 
crammed with mementoes of a rich Wash- 
ington life and frequently she hosts inti- 
mate dinner parties for a small group of 
friends and dignitaries. 

The menu is invariably the same, half a 
broiled chicken, sliced peaches soaked in 
brandy and a green vegetable for color con- 
trast. And the after dinner conversation, 
like May’s writing, is never dull. 

Few Washington correspondents have trav- 
eled as widely or interviewed more foreign 
officials than has May Craig. From Ger- 
many’s Adenauer to the Congo’s Kasayubu, 
to Cuba’s Castro, May Craig has talked to 
them all. Thirty articles on her tour of 
Africa were inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at the request of US. Senator 
EpmunpD S. MUSKIE, 

She's been behind the Iron Curtain into 
Russia twice, has toured Latin America, 
flown over the North Pole, has been to Korea 
and South America. 

Yet, Washington remained her beat and 
her home and to many Americans she and 
the capital became inexorably entwined. 

To these, a Washington without May Craig 
just won't be the same. 


TRIBUTES 


Since the announcement of May Craig’s 
retirement, letters of tribute have been pour- 
ing in. In addition to the President John- 
son tribute, others have been received from: 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
former President Harry S. Truman, former 
Vice President Richard M. Nixon, Thomas 
E. Dewey, Barry Goldwater, Senate President 
CARL HAYDEN, Senate Minority Leader 
Everett M. DIRKSEN, Senate Majority Leader 
MIKE MANSFIELD, House Speaker Joun W. 
McCormack, House Minority Leader GERALD 
R. Forp, U.S. Senators MARGARET CHASE SMITH 
and EDMUND S. MUSKIE, U.S. Representatives 
STANLEY R. TUPPER and Wii1u1am D. HATH- 
AWAY, former U.S. Representatives Robert 
Hale and Clifford G. MeIntyre, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk, Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, Secretary of Interior Stewart 
L. Udall, Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz, 
Secretary of Commerce John T. Connor, and 
Secretary of Agriculture Orville L. Freeman, 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C., December 4, 1965. 

May Craig was not only one of the first 
women reporters in Washington, but from 
the first she was one of the best. 

As Congressman, Senator, Vice President, 
and President, I have always found May Craig 
to be a help and an inspiration to me, 

She knows the world. More importantly, 
she seems to hold a stethoscope to the heart 
of mankind. I think she does so because she 
cares deeply for people and she is concerned 
with decency and justice. 

The Nation is better for having had this 
outstanding woman on the scene to help 
chronicle the events of our day. 

Her friends will not forget her, and her 
influence will remain, 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
[From the Portland (Maine) Sunday Tele- 
gram, Dec. 5, 1965] 
L.B.J. LEADS IN HONORING May CAT 

Tributes from some of the Nation’s lead- 
ing citizens were pouring in Sunday for 
May Craig, Washington correspondent for 
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the Guy Gannett Publishing Co. for more 
than 30 years. 

Mrs. Craig announced Friday she will re- 
tire at the end of the year. 

President Johnson led those honoring the 
veteran newswoman in a cryptic message 
from his Texas ranch: “It’s a long time from 
May to September, but May will always be 
May to me.” 

The President's press aids said L.B.J. who 
is at his Texas ranch, would have more to 
say about May’s retirement later. 

U.S. Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH flat- 
ly predicted that “history will record her 
as one of the truly great women of Amer- 
ica.” 

Pinpointing one of Mrs. Craig’s best known 
qualities, Senator SMITH said, “She has been 
a shining symbol of journalistic independ- 
ence and known throughout the world as the 
dedicated and persistent reporter who never 
tolerated an evasive answer—even from Pres- 
idents. 

“Journalism has never had the equal of 
May Craig and the Washington scene will 
not be the same after her departure,” Sen- 
ator SMITH said. 

Former President Harry S. Truman hailed 
Mrs. Craig “after a long and colorful career 
as Washington correspondent for the Port- 
land Press Herald-Evening Express and Sun- 
day Telegram.” 

“May was not only well thought of by 
those in Washington, but throughout the 
Nation as well, and she made an excellent 
correspondent. I hope the Portland news- 
paper will be able to find someone to fill 
May's place—but that is not going to be 
easy,” President Truman said. 

He said he hoped “the years ahead will 
be the best and happiest of her life.” 

Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
said, “We hate to see May Craig go—and 
wonder in dismay who will ever replace her.” 

He added, “Despite the modern conspir- 
acy against individualism, May Craig has 
been a sturdy, colorful individualist who has 
added an extra dimension to the Washington 
scene, 

“Possessed of a perceptive reporter’s eye, 
she has always gone right to the heart of 
the real issue—and I suspect that it was this 
quality plus her inherent character that 
made her so respected and beloved in the 
Nation's Capital.” 

Barry Goldwater called her a “highly com- 
petent newswoman * * * with the gracious 
qualities of a lady.” 

He said, “One of my sweetest and fondest 
memories of my 12 years in Washington will 
always be May Craig.” 

Senator EDMUND S. MUSKIE, in a statement 
from Vietnam, said “May Craig has earned 
a unique niche among the elite of Washing- 
ton's press corps. Her writing and her tele- 
vision appearances have brought honor to 
the people of Maine and to the Guy Gannett 
Publishing Co. 

“Her dispatches have given Maine people 
an eye witness perspective on the most ex- 
citing and challenging developments in the 
history of our Nation. 

“I will miss her daily inquiries. I will miss 
her charm and wisdom. And with her many 
readers, I will miss her voice of decency and 
experience. 

“As a news correspondent, May Craig won 
the confidence of Presidents. As a lady, she 
won the respect of all of us. As a friend, 
she won our hearts,” Senator MUSKIE con- 
cluded. 

Vice President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY said, 
“The Nation’s Capital just won’t seem the 
same without May Craig at her customary 
front-row seat, asking searching questions of 
Government officials and informing the 
American public. 

“I am exceedingly sorry to hear that she is 
retiring.” 
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U.S. Representative STANLEY R. TUPPER 
called Mrs. Craig a “delightful, sparkling, and 
ageless woman. 

“In every trade, profession, or calling, there 
are men and women who tower above their 
contemporaries. By a combination of talent, 
drive, and sagacity these people climb to the 
top and stay there. Such a person is May 
Craig—a reporter, war correspondent, and 
television personality without peer,” TUPPER 
said. 

“Our friendship grew slowly but solidly on 
the basis of mutual respect. At all occasions 
when I have been her guest at Washington 
functions, I have been immensely proud at 
the recognition she always received. 

“The Guy Gannett Publishing Co. should 
be commended for affording its readers such 
an intimate view of the Washington scene 
and the political life of our Capital over a 
long period of years. 

“I understand that May will be working 
on her autobiography in the months to come, 
It would be my prediction that it will be 
a bestseller,“ TUPPER said. 

US. Representative WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY 
called her “the first lady of the press,” and 
a “genuine celebrity.” 

“A no-nonsense lady, May has never let 
her fame go to her head,” HATHAWAY said. 
“She has retained her keen wit and sense 
of humor, and has devoted herself to her 
profession ethically and skillfully. 

“More importantly, she has reported the 
happenings in Washington with honesty and 
accuracy, mincing no words,” he said. 

“She has been invulnerable to sham and 
phoniness, and has never been one to sweep 
the dust of truth under the rug of pretense. 

“We will miss her pink and blue bonnets, 
her pleasant voice on our telephones, the 
personal encounters in the Press Gallery, the 
Speaker’s Lobby, and at meetings of the 
Maine delegation. 

“May has been a most distinguished am- 
bassador to Washington from our State,” 
HarHaway concluded. 

JouN W. McCormack, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, expressed sorrow at “her retire- 
ment, because May Craig has for many years 
been an institution in Washington, and in 
the national life of our country. 

“I admire and respect May very much, and 
I extend to her every future happiness and 
success,” he said. 

Robert Hale, former Maine First District 
Congressman, said he was “sorry to learn that 
May Craig is retiring as Washington corre- 
spondent for the Gannett papers in Maine. 

“My wife and I are among May’s most de- 
voted and consistent readers,” he said. 

House Minority Leader GERALD R. FORD, 
Republican of Michigan, expressed his grat- 
itude to her for a job well done,” and ex- 
tended his “very best wishes.” 

Secretary of Commerce John Connor said 
he “shares the consternation of all of official 
Washington that May Craig would contem- 
plate retirement,” and conveyed his “warm- 
est good wishes.” 

Also paying tribute to Mrs. Craig were 
Secretary of Labor Willard Wirtz; Senate Ma- 
jority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, Democrat of 
Montana; former Vice President Richard M. 
Nixon; and two-time Republican presidential 
candidate Thomas E. Dewey. 

President Johnson also praised Mrs. Craig 
September 28 last year, when he made a cam- 
paign appearance in Portland. 

After a tumultous welcome on the steps 
of Portland city hall, Johnson said, “I think 
this is the most wonderful welcome May 
Craig has ever received.” 

He went on to say, “When I was sick in 
1955 I did not know whether I would see the 
sunrise the next day * *. But every sin- 
gle day, without exception, May Craig wrote 
me a letter and made me want to live and 
get well.” 
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[From the Portland (Maine) Press Herald, 
Feb. 15, 1966] 
PRESIDENT SALUTES May CRAIG AT RETIREMENT 
PARTY 
(By Donald Larrabee) 

WasHINGTON.—The Nation’s No. 1 man was 
among those who honored May Craig Monday 
night. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson brought tears 
to Mrs. Craig’s eyes when he showed up unex- 
pectedly at a Valentine's Day party honoring 
her retirement as correspondent for the Guy 
Gannett newspapers of Maine. 

The party was held in the National Press 
Club ballroom. Some 400 persons, including 
Government officials and men and women of 
the press corps, paid tribute to Mrs. Craig. 

The President gave Mrs. Craig a gold brace- 
let carrying the seal of the United States on 
one side. 

As Senator EDMUND S. Muskre walked by, 
the Chief Executive quipped: “It’s my New 
England friend. She'll have to have her 
initials engraved on it herself.” 

Mrs. Craig retired December 31 after 35 
years as correspondent for the Maine news- 
papers. 

The President arrived at the Press Club, 
about 2 blocks from the White House, with 
Press Secretary Bill Moyers and Harold 
Pachios. The latter is of Cape Elizabeth, 
Maine. 

Pachios said that the President told him in 
the limousine on the way over about Mrs. 
Craig's daily letters to him while he was hos- 
Pitalized after a heart attack in 1955. He 
added: 

“She remembered me and I am going to re- 
member her.” 

The President remained for about 10 min- 
utes, spoke briefly with Mrs. Jean Gannett 
Arnzen, president and publisher of the Guy 
Gannett Publishing Co., of Maine, and her 
husband, J. Richard Arnzen, and Senator and 
Mrs. Muskie. 

The President earlier had sent an orchid 
2 * Mrs. Craig. She wore it in the receiving 


In formal ceremonies, Mrs. Craig was pre- 
sented a dozen red roses from Mrs. Arnzen, 
and a new chapeau from U.S. Representative 
Epona KELLY, of New York. She was intro- 
duced by Windsor Booth, president of the Na- 
tional Press Club as everybody's sweet- 
heart.” 

Mrs. Craig responded to the tributes by say- 
ing the evening was “the loveliest thing that 
ever happened to me.” 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., remembered Mrs. 
Craig from his father’s years in the White 
House, 

He told Mrs. Arnzen: 

“She has been a part of my family, I feel 
Tve been a part of hers for as long as I can 
remember. I trust this Valentine’s party is 
| the first of many happy occasions for 

er.“ 

The party was jointly sponsored by the Na- 
tional Press Club—which once barred women 
at its doors—and the Women’s National Press 
Club which, under Mrs. Craig’s leadership, 
fought an unending battle for the rights of 
women reporters in the Nation’s Capital. 

Mrs. Arnzen flew in to supervise the fes- 
tivities. The White House—including sev- 
eral press secretaries of past years—was rep- 
resented, as well as almost every Federal 
agency from the CIA to Capitol Hill, 

Senator and Mrs. Musxre represented the 
Maine congressional delegation. Senator 
MARGARET CHASE SMITH telegraphed her re- 
grets to Mrs. Arnzen, having left over the 
weekend for Santo Domingo where she will 
confer Tuesday morning with U.S. Ambassa- 
dor Ellsworth Bunker and officials of the 
Organization of American States. 

Senator SMITH called the party “deserved 
tribute to America’s first lady of journalism” 
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and asked Mrs. Arnzen to convey her best 
wishes. 

The guests enjoyed a lavish buffet from a 
table which featured Mrs. Craig’s famed hats 
in a symbolic centerpiece. Topping a floral 
arrangement was a huge hat made of 
Shredded newspapers and teletype tape. 
Lifesize photographic portraits of Mrs. Craig 
in familiar press conference poses, including 
a famous Life magazine action picture last 
year, were on display. 

The entertainment feature was a 10-min- 
ute film, prepared by NBC, highlighting 
some of Mrs. Craig’s appearances on the 
“Meet the Press” television show. Veteran 
United Press International White House cor- 
respondent, Merriman Smith, narrated and 
the show's producer, Larry Spivak, added his 
own tribute. 

President Johnson’s former press secre- 
tary, George Reedy, was there; also, Jim 
Hagerty, a vice president of ABC, who was 
President Eisenhower's press chief; Mrs. 
Elizabeth Carpenter, press secretary to Mrs. 
Lyndon Johnson; and assistant to the Presi- 
dent, Douglas Cater, and Mrs. Cater. 

From Capitol Hill came Senator and Mrs. 
ERNEST GRUENING, Of Alaska; Senator JOSEPH 
TypiIncs, of Maryland; Senator and Mrs. 
STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri; Senator and 
Mrs. FRANK CARLSON, of Kansas; Senator 
EUGENE McCartny, of Minnesota; Represent- 
ative and Mrs. Howarp SMITH, of Virginia; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Ed Hudon. Mrs. Hudon, 
the former Blanche Bernier, has served for 
many years as secretary to Senator SMITH. 

Representative WILLIAM D. HATHAWAY was 
unable to attend. His office said he is under 
doctor's orders to restrict his social activities 
because of a recent leg injury. Representa- 
tive STANLEY TUPPER is in Las Vegas, Nev. 
on a speaking engagement and also sent his 
regrets. 

Other longtime friends from officialdom 
who attended included Adm. and Mrs. W. A. 
Raborn (he heads the CIA); Roosevelt, Di- 
rector of the President’s Committee on Equal 
Employment Opportunity; Prof. Albert Abra- 
hamson, of Bowdoin College; Mr. and Mrs. 
Edgar A. Comee (he is a former Gannett 
papers editorial writer, now with the Agency 
for International Development); Maritime 
Commissioner and Mrs. James V. Day, of 
Kennebunk; former Maine U.S. Represent- 
ative Clifford G. McIntire, and Mrs. McIntire; 
and Mr. and Mrs. Stephen Leo. Leo is a 
former political writer for the Gannett news- 
papers and former Government Official, now 
in private business here. 

U.N. Ambassador Arthur Goldberg, who 
couldn’t come, sent May warm greetings and 
said he was going to “miss you and your 
extremely able and discerning reporting— 
as well as your unfailing sense of humor and 
other fine qualities. We treasure our asso- 
ciation with you on the Washington scene.” 

He said he'd been trying out “the muse” 
and sent a long poem dedicated “To May” 
written by Mrs. Steven Goldstein of New 
York, who was not further identified. 

It went: 

“To May—who’s retiring much too young, 
I join the chorus of praises sung. 
Since first you started back with Hoover, 
You've been the press corps’ primest-est 
mover. 
You've livened Presidential chats. 
You've made us buy our wives new hats. 
You've caught us blushing, you've caught 
us wincing, 
You've caught us when we're not convincing. 
But on each story that you file, 
You never fail to make us smile. 
Oh, don’t leave future press conferences 


waiting. 

They depend on you for their Neilsen 
rating. 

For you’ve made the toughest hem and 
haw— 


Thank God you didn't take up the law.” 
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[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 15, 1966] 
WINTER TRIBUTES ARE WARM FOR May 
(By Dorothy McCardle) . 

For years Washington newspaperwoman 
May Craig was famous for two things—her 
flowery hats and her prickly words. Millions 
of Americans laughed or gasped at the words 
and gawked at the hats on TV's “Meet the 
Press” and on televised Presidential press 
conferences. 

Last night at a reception in honor of Mrs. 
Craig, she wore one of her famous hats, but 
she hadn’t a single astringent word left in 
her. She was so touched by all the tributes 
paid her that she was close to tears. 

The first moment of emotion came when 
President Johnson arrived unexpectedly dur- 
ing the reception given jointly by the Na- 
tional Press Club and the Women’s National 
Press Club. 

As he entered the clubrooms of the NPC, 
he embraced Mrs. Craig and whispered at 
length into her ear. She was already wearing 
a white orchid corsage which he and Mrs. 
Johnson had sent her. 

“What did he say to you?” she was asked. 

“It was just for me,” she said, and her voice 
quivered. 

A White House aid revealed how the 
President had spoken warmly of Mrs. Craig 
on his drive over from the White House. The 
President told his associates that he would 
never forget how thoughtful she had been 
to him when he had his heart attack in 1955. 

“She wrote to me or sent me a poem or a 
book every single day,” the President recalled. 

May said later, “I have known him for 30 
years, first as a Congressman and a Senator 
and Vice President. I never thought of him 
as the President. I worried about him when 
he had that heart attack, just lying there.” 

The President produced an even more 
tangible gift as he walked with Mrs. Craig 
among the 400 guests in the crowded club 
ballroom. He reached into his pocket for a 
small gold-wrapped box. “I brought you 
this,” he said. 

Mrs. Craig was so undone as the crowd 
surged about her and the President that she 
handed it back to him to open for her. 

The President fished in his pocket for his 
glasses so he could see to unwrap a gold 
bracelet, bearing a single charm embossed 
with the Presidential Seal. The opposite side 
was blank, and the President noted that it 
should be engraved with the date. “You'll 
have to pay for the date,” he quipped to her. 

After a 10-minute round of the ballroom 
with Mrs. Craig on his arm, the President 
left before the formal tributes began. They 
came in the shape of roses and hats pre- 
sented by Mary Gallagher, president of the 
Women’s National Press Club, Windson 
Booth, president of the National Press Club, 
and Jean Gannett Arnzen, president of the 
Guy Gannett Publishing Co. of Maine, for 
which Mrs. Craig was a correspondent for 35 
years before she retired in December. A 
poetic tribute was read from U.S. Ambassador 
to the United Nations, Arthur J. Goldberg. 

Called upon for a speech, Mrs. Craig, wear- 
ing a Valentine red lace dress with matching 
hat of red velvet bows, said, “This is the 
loveliest thing that ever happened to me.” 

But there was more fun to come with a 
12-minute film put together by Lawrence 
Spivak, producer of “Meet the Press,” and 
selected from Mrs. Craig’s more than 250 
appearances on that TV show. Her hats and 
her hatpin sharp questions were on parade 
again, and she laughed as heartily as every- 
one else at her reruns. 


DEATH OF REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT THOMAS OF TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, I 
regret that an engagement in Illinois 
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prevented my being present yesterday on 
the floor of the Senate when the Senate 
agreed to a resolution concerning the 
late Congressman Albert Thomas, of- 
fered by my distinguished colleague from 
Texas, on behalf of himself and me. 

Representative Thomas was a close 
friend of mine and I have always held 
the highest respect for his abilities, ac- 
complishments, and character. It was 
with great regret that I learned of the 
death of this distinguished Texas Con- 
gressman who honorably served the best 
interest of his district and his country. 
Texas has never had a better Congress- 
man in Washington. 

His positions on powerful House com- 
mittees allowed him to use his capabili- 
ties to further the progress of this Nation, 
and with strong devotion and sincere 
dedication he served with distinction for 
more than 29 years. 

It is with great sorrow and deep sym- 
pathy for Albert Thomas’ family that I 
assume the honor of being a representa- 
tive of Congress at the funeral of this 
great man. 


HIGH-RISK AUTOMOBILE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY INSOLVENCIES 


Mr. DODD. Mr. President, I have be- 
come increasingly disturbed by the in- 
trusion of a highly corrosive element 
into the insurance industry, an industry 
which has always been a glowing exam- 
ple of integrity and stability in our Na- 
tion’s business community. 

The high incidence of insolvencies 
among high-risk automobile insurance 
companies gives me reason to be con- 
cerned over the insurance industry’s con- 
tinued command of the public’s con- 
fidence as well as the welfare of the in- 
dividual insurance buyer. 

During the hearings conducted by the 
Senate Antitrust and Monopoly Sub- 
committee last May, we probed quite ex- 
tensively into the question of high-risk 
insurance insolvencies. At that time we 
did not have a complete tabulation of the 
number of failures, but our investigation 
has continued and now the full scope of 
the problem is known. 

Since 1960 a total of 58 companies do- 
ing business in high-risk automobile in- 
surance have failed, leaving well over a 
million persons without insurance. 

In 1964 and 1965 alone, 31 companies 
failed. 

Our research indicates that perhaps as 
many as 350 companies are engaged in 
the business of high-risk automobile in- 
surance throughout the country. In just 
2 years 31 out of a group of 350 com- 
panies have collapsed. 

In percentage terms that amounts to 
an appalling 8.9 percent. 

On November 15, 1965, the senior Sen- 
ator from Nebraska placed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a statement in favor 
of continued control of the insurance 
industry by the States. Among other 
points, he maintained that the number 
of failures among high-risk automobile 
insurance companies was not dispropor- 
tionately high. 

My very distinguished colleague, of 
course, was not aware of these figures at 
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that time for certainly no one could argue 
that a 2-year, 8.9 percent failure rate is 
other than a problem of the highest 
order, particularly when we consider that 
this involves more than half a million 
persons left without insurance. 

According to Dun & Bradstreet, busi- 
nesses are currently failing at the rate 
of approximately 1.2 percent every 2 
years. The failure of insurance com- 
panies should be at a far lower rate for 
they, unlike businesses in general, are 
the custodians of funds entrusted to 
them by the public. Yet the rate for 
high-risk insurance is over seven times 
higher. 

These statistics trouble me deeply, and 
have moved me to reflect at length upon 
the consequent economic hardships 
thrust upon the American public. It is 
difficult to fully appreciate the grave in- 
justices flowing from so many insurance 
company failures. 

The failure of an ordinary business 
has little effect on the average man, but 
the failure of an insurance company 
leaves policyholders unprotected, and ac- 
cident victims uncompensated. In addi- 
tion, sued policyholders stand to lose 
their homes and their life savings, not to 
mention the possibility that they may se- 
cure for themselves the frightening pros- 
pect of a life of debt. 

It is true that Congress, in enacting 
into law the McCarran-Ferguson Act, 
carefully determined that insurance 
should be regulated by the States. How- 
ever, the legislative history of this act 
clearly indicates that Congress was mak- 
ing only a conditional delegation of au- 
thority to the States, to be reconsidered 
if the States should demonstrate an in- 
ability to properly serve the public in- 
terest. 

Is it not difficult to imagine a greater 
disservice to the public interest than one 
insurance company failure after an- 
other? 

I hasten to point out that there are 
many insurance departments whose rec- 
ord of regulation is excellent and whose 
service to the community has been in the 
highest traditions of public duty. But 
there are others whose record is less 
enviable, and it is to those departments 
and the legislatures behind them that I 
am addressing myself. 

It is argued that the States are ade- 
quately doing their job of regulating in- 
surance. 

But, can a form of regulation be ade- 
quate which allows virtually 9 percent of 
the high-risk automobile insurance com- 
panies in the Nation to fail over a 2- 
year period, leaving considerably more 
than half a million persons without in- 
surance? 

Can a form of regulation be adequate 
which generally does not maintain 
examiners sufficient in number to care- 
fully analyze the financial standing of 
thousands of insurance companies? 

Can a form of regulation be adequate 
in which at least six of the States have 
three or less examiners and at least nine 
States have no examiners at all? 

Can a form of regulation be adequate 
which is operated on a marginal budget 
of usually less than 4 percent of the 
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premium taxes and fees collected from 
insurance companies by the States? 

One cannot help but wonder about the 
adequacy of State regulation when the 
unregulated businesses fare better than 
the regulated ones. 

It is my conviction that these weak- 
nesses strike at the very. core of a regu- 
lation instituted for the protection of 
the American consumer who pours 9 
cents out of every dollar spent into 
insurance. 

I do not entertain naive hopes that 
the difficult job of insurance regulation 
can be conducted in a near-perfect man- 
ner, but what we are getting now is not 
even within shouting distance of this 
ideal, and in my judgment the American 
insurance buyer deserves something bet- 
ter. 

It is contended that even a system 
of complete Federal control would not be 
a perfect one, and that failures would 
continue to occur, as in the case of banks 
subject to some degree of Federal con- 
trol. 

This, of course, must be conceded. No 
system of supervision controlled by 
human hands could hope to achieve per- 
fection, but at the same time we know 
that no type of Federal control would 
tolerate a failure rate of the magnitude 
of that presently occurring in high-risk 
automobile insurance. 

The collapse of so many of our banks 
in recent years should be a cause of 
real concern. Since 1960 there have 
been 30 failures. The highest 2-year 
rate occurred in the last 2 years, dur- 
ing which period 14 banks failed. 

Of course, these failures cut across 
the entire banking industry of 14,281 
institutions, and result in a failure rate 
of one-tenth of 1 percent. This is, as 
it should be, just a fraction of the gen- 
eral business failure rate of 1.2 percent. 

But a comparison with the high-risk 
insurance rate literally staggers the 
imagination when we calculate that the 
insurance failure percentage is 89 times 
higher than the banking failure rate. 

If there was so much excitement and 
concern raised last year over the num- 
ber of failures in the banking industry, 
how much greater our concern should 
be with this astronomically higher fail- 
ure rate in high-risk insurance. 

The failure problem in the banking in- 
dustry does not even approach the trag- 
edy of the wholesale insolvencies in 
high-risk automobile insurance, particu- 
larly when we consider that the vast 
majority of the banking public is com- 
pletely insured by the Federal Govern- 
ment against bank insolvencies. 

The impact upon the public by the 
financial demise of banks and insurance 
companies is virtually the same since 
both are trustees of the public’s funds. 
Consequently, the Federal Government 
has a profound interest in both of these 
vital areas of our national economy. 

Long ago we saw fit to step into a 
troubled banking industry. Is it not 
time to seriously reconsider the Federal 
Government’s relationship to a now- 
troubled insurance industry? 

I, personally, find the arguments 
against Federal control to be quite per- 
suasive. Federal control of the insur- 
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ance industry would be to me a rather 
distasteful alternative. It is my belief 
that insurance can be regulated best at 
the level most aware of the local and 
regional needs of the consumer. 

But the simple fact is that State regu- 
lation is not adequately protecting the 
consumer, and at all costs; he must be 
protected. 

I doubt that I could ever philosophi- 
cally favor complete Federal regulation 
of insurance, but we have a critical 
problem in the high-risk automobile in- 
surance area today, one which needs 
serious attention. 

If the States do not immediately and 
sufficiently respond, the Federal Gov- 
ernment will be left with no alternative 
but to itself respond. 

There are alternatives not amounting 
to outright Federal control which would 
protect the public from these many in- 
solvencies. 

An approach similar to that of the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
in banking or a Federal guaranty fund 
are possibilities which have merit. 

The time may be at hand to begin 
exploring the feasibility of these and 
other possible legislative solutions to 
this very serious problem before the 
American public suffers any further 
injustices. 


PROPOSED PURCHASE OF WEST 
GERMAN GUN 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
a statement on the subject of the pro- 
posed purchase of a West German gun 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR EDWARD M. KENNEDY 

I wish to bring before the attention of the 
Senate a very serious situation regarding 
the ability of this country to provide for its 
military needs in the field of small arms. 

The Army is considering a contract with 
the firm, Rheimetall in the Republic of Ger- 
many, for the purchase of a 20-millimeter 
gun, the Hispano-Suizsia HS820, to be 
mounted on armored vehicles. The gun will 
be used to give adequate protection to per- 
sonnel being transported in dangerous ter- 
ritory. The cost of the contract according 
to the information I have received is between 
$50 and $75 million. 

According to a statement of former Secre- 
tary of the Army Ailes, the reason the Army 
is procuring this gun abroad instead of in 
the United States is because there is an ur- 
gent need for a weapon of this type and 
because no source in this country could pro- 
vide a weapon with the necessary character- 
istics within the time in which it must be 
delivered. I would note that Mr. Ailes made 
this statement over 14 months ago and that 
no delivery has yet been made. 

At the same time that the Army is con- 
sidering going abroad for needed small arms, 
it is phasing out the Springfield Armory, 
one of its most important arsenals for the 
research, production, and development of 
small arms. It is thus cutting down on its 
own capabilities to anticipate the needs for 
new weapons and to supply them to our 
troops. 

I need not remind Senators of the dangers 
in going abroad in weapon procurement. 
When we depend upon foreign sources for 
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vital weapons we run the risk that in time 
of emergency they may not be available. We 
put ourselves in the hands of foreign coun- 
tries and foreign governments which, friend- 
ly as they may be, cannot be guaranteed as 
to their reliability for the reason that they 
must look first to their own needs. This is 
the philosophy behind the entire concept of 
having a domestic mobilization base for the 
production of weapons, as well as one of the 
principles behind our arsenal system. I 
doubt if any other country purchases weap- 
ons abroad that it can, within the limits of 
its economy and technology, manufacture at 
home. 

The Army has embarked upon a dangerous 
business—one that raises many questions 
which the Senate should explore: 

The first and fundamental question is why 
the Army let a situation develop in its own 
arsenal system and in private industry in 
which no research and development was done 
on a gun which the Army states is now ur- 
gently needed? Was this need foreseen? If 
so, why was nothing done to develop a do- 
mestic production source? 

Second, what new development work is 
being done now, in the arsenal system, lead- 
ing to the anticipation of future needs and 
the development of new items in the small 
arms field? 

Third, why, in view of this failure, is the 
Army continuing to reduce its inhouse re- 
search and development capability, as evi- 
denced by the closing of the research and 
development facility at the Springfield 
Armory and the breaking up of the Spring- 
field research and development team? 

As regards this procurement, it was listed 
as urgently required by the Army over 14 
months ago. If the reasons for this delay 
in filling our need has to do with the test- 
ing and verification of the weapon, why did 
we not take advantage of this time period 
to negotiate purchase of the proprietary 
rights for the weapon for manufacture in 
our own country? Had this been done in 
time, the 20 millimeter gun could be in 
production in the United States today. 

Finally, if we have been able to wait 14 
months for this “urgently needed“ item, 
could we not wait several months longer 
until such rights are purchased so that pro- 
duction could still begin in the United 
States? 

These are the questions that should be 
answered and the issues that should be ex- 
plored. The Preparedness Subcommittee 
will soon begin hearings on the Army’s policy 
toward smail arms research, development, 
and procurement, especially as it relates to 
the justification for maintaining the Spring- 
field Armory. I would hope this hearing 
would seek as well answers to these ques- 
tions. And I would hope that the contract 
negotiations with the German producers 
might be held up until the questions were 
answered to the satisfaction of the Congress, 
with whose appropriations the weapon is 
being purchased, 

For this is an issue that goes beyond any 
one weapon or any one facility. It goes to 
the entire rationale of the arsenal system. 
One of its main functions in recent years 
has been to look at future needs and develop 
prototypes of the kind of weapons that pri- 
vate industry would not be included to de- 
velop. The dismantling of our armory sys- 
tem, facility by facility, and the stripping 
of its traditional functions of research, en- 
gineering, technological data processing, and 
pilot line production point to a future in 
which this case may not be an isolated in- 
cident. We may be faced consistently with 
urgent needs for weapons for which we have 
no domestic capabilities because we have 
given up that capability by reducing the 
functions of our armories. This would be 
a sorry situation for the Army and for the 
country. The time to take preventive meas- 
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ures is now. I hope the Preparedness Sub- 
committee can begin the effort in that di- 
rection. 


THE SOCIAL SECURITY PROGRAM, 
MEDICARE, AND THE PROPOSED 
RESTORATION OF CUTS IN 
CERTAIN EXCISE TAXES 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, a great 
many people in my own State of New 
Hampshire have come to realize that the 
social security program—including its 
new stepchild, medicare—is not all that 
it could or should be. I rather suspect 
that this same awakening is taking place 
among thoughtful people throughout the 
country. In this regard, I desire to bring 
to the attention of the Senate a short, 
but pointed editorial observation con- 
tained in the Coos County Democrat for 
Wednesday, February 2, published in 
Lancaster, N.H., and ask that it be 
printed at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In OUR OPINION 

Finally people are beginning to realize that 
social security and medicare programs giving 
benefits neither in relation to need or to 
amounts paid in are unfair. Can they 
understand yet that Goldwater wasn’t out to 
end social security but to strengthen it? 
That wasn't indifferent to needs of elderly 
but more concerned that they be well met 
rather than deceiving people by false 
promises. It’s the politicians who have done 
the latter, not the social security personnel. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, this 
same editorial column turns to another 
subject of equal interest to the Senate, 
that of the proposed restoration of ex- 
cise taxes on automobiles and telephones, 
and I ask that this, too, be printed in the 
Recorp. As the writer points out, auto- 
mobile use and telephone service are 
necessities and anything but luxuries to 
a huge segment of our population. I 
most certainly concur in the opinion that 
every effort should be made to find other 
means of obtaining revenue in lieu of 
these onerous and unfair taxes. 

There being no objection, the re- 
mainder of the editorial was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Some of the excise taxes were imposed 
during the war because of shortages or to 
discourage luxury buying. Now the Presi- 
dent proposes restoring cut in excise taxes on 
toll calls and automobiles that became effec- 
tive just last month. 

Cars are getting to be more and more a 
necessity and there is no shortage of them. 

Toll calls are a business necessity, and 
often a personal necessity. The telephone in- 
dustry has never been better equipped to 
handle them. 

We believe that these taxes should have 
been entirely eliminated long ago and that 
any need for new revenue should be met 
from some other source, 


CAREFUL CANVASS 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Post believes that President 
Johnson's latest appointments “reflect 
the careful canvass of available candi- 
dates and the energetic search for talent 
that has become standard in the person- 
nel policies of the administration.” 
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The Post editorially commended the 
appointment of Elmer B. Staats to 
Comptroller General; Lee C. White to 
become Federal Power Commission 
Chairman; Harry C. McPherson as Spe- 
cial Counsel, and Robert H. Fleming and 
Dixon Donnelley in the field of press 
relations. X 

The appointments “seem to indicate 
a disposition on the part of this adminis- 
tration, greater than that in recent gov- 
ernments, to seek appointees at higher 
levels from within the establishment,” 
the Post said. 

This is a trend of which we can all be 
proud, and with the consent of my col- 
leagues I offer the editorial to be made 
a part of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 13, 1966] 
PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS 

The Federal appointments announced by 
President Johnson Friday elevate to new 
positions several remarkable career public 
servants who have demonstrated ability in 
previous posts in this and other administra- 
tions. They seem to indicate a disposition 
on the part of this administration, greater 
than that in recent governments, to seek 
appointees at higher levels from within the 
establishment. Such a policy, long pursued, 
no doubt would endow the Federal service 
with a more professional complexion. It 
would, at the same time, put a premium on 
the recruitment of the best young men at 
the opening of their careers. And it ought 
to be accompanied, at the same time, by 
refreshment from nongovernmental life on 
occasion, 

The high caliber of the men the President 
has named commends his choice, these gen- 
eral principles apart. Elmer B, Staats, be- 
cause of his long and distinguished career in 
the Budget Bureau, probably knows as much 
about the whole Federal establishment as any 
individual in the country. It is doubtful 
that the President could have found a man 
better qualified by training, experience, and 
understanding to carry out the kind of post- 
audit that is the Comptroller General’s 
responsibility. 

Lee C. White's appointment ends the long 
search for a qualified successor to the retiring 
chairman of the Federal Power Commission, 
Joseph Swidler. He seems to satisfy the 
President's anxiety to find a man with 
Swidler’s consumer orientation and with the 
same facility for persuading the industry that 
what is good for the public is good for it. 

Harry C. McPherson’s governmental ex- 
perience and legal training alike fit him 
ideally for the post of Special Counsel to the 
President. He has the Chief Executive's con- 
fidence gained in legislative work and he has 
demonstrated his usefulness on the White 
House staff and in the Defense Establishment 
and the State Department, 

The changes in press appointments ad- 
vance men well known and long known in 
their fields. Robert H. Fleming has a good 
background in all media and possesses the 
confidence of his colleagues. Dixon Don- 
nelley succeeds an extremely able and well 
qualified professional, James L. Greenfield, as 
Assistant Secretary of State for Public 
Affairs. His experience in government and 
knowledge of the gallery will help him on his 
new job. 

Johnson appointments, in these cases, re- 
flect the careful canvass of available candi- 
dates and the energetic search for talent that 
has become standard in the personne] poli- 
cies of the administration. 
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ADDRESS BY REPRESENTATIVE 
ROBERT KASTENMEIER, OF WIS- 
CONSIN, BEFORE AMERICAN AU- 
TOMOBILE ASSOCIATION, MADI- 
SON, WIS. 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Wis- 
consin’s Representative ROBERT KASTEN- 
MEIER has urged the American Automo- 
bile Association to commit itself to a con- 
sumer research program designed to in- 
crease consumer demand for safer cars. 

In a speech at the dedication of the 
new American Automobile Association, 
Wisconsin division, headquarters in 
Madison, Wis., on February 11, Mr. 
KASTENMEIER pointed to the success of 
present AAA safety programs as evidence 
of its effectiveness in promoting safety 
on this Nation’s streets and highways. 
He specifically mentions the school safe- 
ty patrol, the pedestrian control program, 
and its driver education program. 

Safety experts agree that a vehicle 
can be designed which would cut dras- 
tically the causes of death and injury 
once a traffic accident has occurred. I 
agree with Mr. KASTENMEIER that the 
AAA could perform a valuable service by 
committing its imagination and resources 
to increase consumer demand for such a 
car—the safest car that can possibly be 
produced. 

I commend Mr. Kasrenmeter for his 
excellent suggestion, and ask unanimous 
consent that his remarks be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

AAA SPEECH BY REPRESENTATIVE ROBERT 

KASTENMEIER, FEBRUARY 11, 1966 

I am pleased to be with you here today and 
to participate in the dedication of your new 
headquarters building. I was delighted to 
be offered this opportunity to talk about a 
subject that has been of great concern to 
me for a number of years and one which 
now is receiving ever greater attention in 
Congress. That subject, of course, is death 
on the highway. 

Here in the figurative, if not literal, shadow 
of your new building, it would be inappro- 
priate to fail to pay tribute to the many 
efforts which have made AAA and particu- 
larly the Wisconsin branch so eminently 
successful. 

And AAA has much to be proud of both 
here in Wisconsin and across the Nation. 
Not only has it become and maintained its 
position as the country’s largest travel or- 
ganization, it also has made a determined 
effort on behalf of highway, driver and pe- 
destrian safety. Let me detail just a few 
of these for you. 

The school safety patrol is an outstanding 
example. It was conceived around 1916 and 
formally established by the Chicago Motor 
Club. It then was pioneered on a national 
scale by the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. Since the inception of this program, 
the traffic death rate of schoolchildren has 
dropped nearly one-half, while the death 
rate of other age groups has doubled. 

What started as a local idea in Chicago 
has spread throughout the world. In the 
United States today over 900,000 boys and 
girls are serving in 40,000 school areas, pro- 
tecting 19 million schoolchildren, and some 
156,000 patrol members are serving in for- 
eign countries. The school safety patrol 
program is a fine example of cooperation by 
school authorities, police departments and 
the Triple A motor clubs. 
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The lifesaving results of this program are 
worthy of great tribute. Each year the 
AAA presents gold lifesaver medals to those 
young patrol heroes who have actually saved 
the life of a schoolmate in traffic danger. 
Last year these awards were presented by 
President Johnson at a White House cere- 
mony and I point with great pride to three 
young Wisconsin citizens so honored. 

Bruce Pauls, of Madison, and John Ahrens 
and Stuart Meyer, of Prairie Du Chien. 
Bruce saved the life of a 34-year-old boy 
near his Atwood Avenue duty station here 
in Madison by rushing into the street and 
pulling the confused youngster out of the 
way of oncoming traffic. John and Stuart 
pulled a 6-year-old out of the way of a train 
near their patrol station in Prairie Du Chien. 
The boy had wandered onto the tracks and 
became paralyzed as the train approached. 

This type of courage and devotion to duty 
is typical of the youth who are members of 
the school safety patrol. Mobilizing these 
efforts for the safety of students walking to 
school is a fine example of AAA efforts. 

Another campaign the AAA is primarily 
responsible for is the pedestrian control pro- 
gram. When we speak of the number of 
highway deaths, many of us fail to realize 
that of the total number of people killed, 
almost 20 percent are pedestrians, and in 
urban areas this figure is 40 percent. 

The pedestrian control program was insti- 
tuted in 1937 by the American Automobile 
Association and today there are 1,865 cities 
in 43 States actively participating in a na- 
tionwide effort to appraise and improve local 
pedestrian safety programs. 

The latest available figures show that 8,900 
pedestrians lost their lives in 1964 as com- 
pared with 8,300 in 1963. In spite of this 
rise, however, the 1964 total represents a 
42-percent drop from the 15,500 fatalities re- 
corded in 1937, while all other traffic fa- 
talities have increased 61 percent. 

In Wisconsin the statistics follow the same 
pattern: While traffic fatalities go up each 
year, pedestrian fatalities have decreased. In 
1940, 752 people died on our highways. Of 
these, 255 were pedestrians. In subsequent 
years, as the death toll has risen—in 1960 it 
reached 927—the pedestrian toll has steadily 
declined, down to 240. A very disquieting 
fact is that in 1964 the decline was reversed 
and 154 pedestrians were killed in traffic mis- 
haps. It is a grim reminder that our efforts 
to reduce pedestrian deaths cannot be re- 
laxed. The school safety patrol and the 
pedestrian control programs must receive 
increased attention now and in the years 
ahead. 

These are just two examples of the very 
successful efforts of the American Automobile 
Association. The catalog of AAA programs 
include: 

An extensive driver education program. In 
fact, statistics show that the AAA driver 
education program in combination with other 
driver education efforts has saved nearly 
11,000 lives and nearly 381,000 personal 
injuries. 

Other efforts aimed at the improving of 
highways we drive on have also been impres- 
sive. Back in 1955 and 1956, when the Inter- 
state Highway System had been beaten once 
and looked like it could not be passed in 
Congress, AAA stepped in and in 1 year’s 
time persuaded Congress to reverse its 
decision, 


And so the list could run to include the 
preparation of the Manual on Uniform Traffic 
Control devices, support for a national uni- 
form vehicle code, uniform school bus stop 
laws, air pollution control programs, and 
others, including a growing concern with 
auto safety itself. 

Yet, I think you would agree, much re- 
mains to be done, particularly in the field of 
auto safety. The handwriting is clearly on 
the wall for all to see. In the next decade, 
1 out of every 5 Americans will be killed or 
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injured in traffic accidents unless we do 
something more aboutit. At the current rate 
of increase over previous years, traffic acci- 
dents will claim the lives of 100,000 Ameri- 
cans annually by the year 1975—just 10 short 
years away. 

Many Members of Congress have been stir- 
red up by this issue. Iam happy to say that 
Senator GAYLORD NELSON has done more than 
any other Member of Congress to force ac- 
tion from Congress on this critical subject. 
I am pleased to note, incidentally, that re- 
cent AAA policy statements have begun 
to emphasize the natural Federal interest in 
this subject. 

What is Congress considering at this time? 

Let me list a few of the bills for you. 

Three of them should be well known to all 
of us since they have been drafted and spon- 
sored by Senator NELSON. They include his 
tire standards bill, the motor vehicle stand- 
ards bill, and safe-car prototype bill. 

The tire standards bill authorizes and di- 
rects the Secretary of Commerce to prescribe 
(1) minimum tire performance standards, 
and (2) a grading and labeling system for 
motor vehicle tires. Several days of hearings 
have already been held and additional hear- 
ings will be held in the future. Testimony at 
the hearings emphasized the difficulties the 
purchasers have in obtaining safe tires. 

The motor vehicle standards bill would 
require all new automobiles to incorporate 
certain safety features which the Federal 
Government now requires on cars bought by 
the Government. 

The third Nelson bill calls for the design 
and construction of a fully operational pas- 
senger motor vehicle as a prototype of a safe 
car—a crash-worthy vehicle, so to speak. A 
bill AAA also supports. 

One other major proposal is under con- 
sideration in Congress. It is the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Act, originally spon- 
sored by Senator Rrstcorr. It calls for the 
establishment of a Traffic Safety Center in 
the Department of Commerce. It would 
provide authority for the Secretary of Com- 
merce to conduct programs of highway 
safety research and development. It has 
been the subject of continuing hearings in 
Washington this year already. 

One of the most exciting developments in 
the field of auto and highway safety is the 
proposal now under consideration at the 
University of Wisconsin. Dean Bob Mar- 
shall and his people of the engineering 
school have developed plans for a highway 
safety test center at the university. The 
plans include an 800-acre tract site with a 
3.3-mile test track capable of handling ve- 
hicles at speeds up to 100 miles per hour, a 
crash-test pad, skid-test areas, a multiple 
vehicle driver education course and many 
other features. 

It will be the first test center of its kind 
in the United States other than the test 
tracks owned by the auto manufacturers, 
and holds the promise of a concerted attack 
on automobile accidents. The breadth and 
depth of the attack is indicated by the high 
interest in the project at the Medical School, 
the Music School, and other university de- 
partments. 

As I said earlier, I was delighted with this 
opportunity to speak on this subject, but it 
wasn’t just to commend you for past efforts 
or to regale you with the efforts of Congress 
or the university. I do have a suggestion to 
make to you. 

Throughout all the efforts of the AAA 
runs a common thread. Whether it is in 
the safety patrol program, closing of speed 
traps set up to soak the stranger, or in sup- 
porting the Interstate Highway System. 
This common thread is the underlying theme 
of the AAA—to make smooth the way 
for the traveler. 

But, in the face of the mounting highway 
accident statistics, is that enough? 
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I would like to suggest to you that Triple 
A can play a much larger and more impor- 
tant role in the field of auto safety. The 
role I have in mind for your organization 
would draw heavily on the very aspects of 
your organization which have been respon- 
sible for your success to date. Furthermore, 
it seems such a logical extension of your pro- 
gram that you may even now be consider- 
ing it yourself. 

Simply stated, I respectfully urge your 
organization to commit its imagination, re- 
sources, and membership to a program of 
consumer research and information leading 
toward the goal of safer automobiles. 

As an illustration, let me take the Nelson 
motor vehicle standards bill I was speaking 
of a moment ago. The bill would require 
new automobiles to incorporate certain fea- 
tures the Federal Government now requires 
on the cars it buys. The list includes 17 
separate safety devices, many of which I 
thought I had on my car, some of which I 
don’t. It now appears clear that only the 
threat of this legislation will force the auto 
industry to take even these moderate safety 
steps. As I go through the list, I want you 
to ask yourself why it should take Federal 
legislation to get these features built into 
cars. I also believe you will see from the list 
that an organization like AAA, by focus- 
ing attention on these matters through sim- 
ple consumer research and information tech- 
niques similar to those developed by Con- 
sumer's Report, could have forced the auto 
industry to include them as standard equip- 
ment long ago. 

I won't read the whole list, but here are a 
few examples: 

Padded instrument panels and visors. 

Recessed instrument panel instruments 
and control devices. 

Impact absorbing steering wheel and col- 
umn displacement. 

Safety door latches and hinges. 

Anchorage for seats. 

Four-way flashers. 

Dual operation brake system. 

Windshield washers. 

Glare reduction surfaces, instrument panel, 
and windshield wipers. 

Exhaust emission control system, air pol- 
lution control. 

Safety tire rims. 

Backup lights. 

Outside rearview mirror. 

Some of these are on many of your cars— 
all of them should be on all cars as minimum 
safety equipment. A consumer research and 
information program by AAA would have 
assured their presence on automobiles long 
ago. An AAA effort would also have served 
to educate the public on the need for these 
safety features and as well as for safe driving. 

The announcement just yesterday that 
1967 cars will have certain safety features 
incorporated in the steering wheel and steer- 
ing column emphasizes the point I seek to 
make here. The industry has responded in 
this way to pressure for increased safety fea- 
tures in automobiles coming from Congress 
and the public. The AAA can stimulate and 
focus this opinion and I am sure the auto- 
motive industry will continue to respond with 
more lifesaving devices in their new auto- 
mobiles. 

The inclusion of this bare minimum safety 
equipment will not end the battle. There is 
a continuing need for AAA to play a useful 
role in assessing the value of new devices and 
then in promoting their addition to auto- 
mobiles as standard equipment. 

These further pieces of equipment could 
include such things as a hydraulic bumper 
system to absorb more of the shock of 
vehicle collisions, square frames instead of 
X-frames to add protection to passengers 
against side collisions, energy absorbing 
door and panel materials, and others. On 
auto tires, AAA consumer research and in- 
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formation could be most helpful to tire 
buyers. 

It is interesting to see the increased atten- 
tion given safety by manufacturers, espe- 
cially in Ford advertising, yet I do believe 
the auto industry is subject to criticism for 
its attitude that its business is business and 
not safety. There is much that can be done 
by you and Congress to lessen the chances of 
death or injury from deficiencies in automo- 
tive construction and design. The notorious 
design defects in the suspension system of a 
recent model car should be made fully known 
to your membership and the general public. 
Vehicles with such design flaws should not 
be manufactured, but if they are, they 
should not be purchased. You can play an 
important role in seeing to it that your mem- 
bers are aware of these defects and that the 
auto industry, rather than the traveling 
public, is held to account for their mistakes. 

A consumer research and information 
service within AAA is needed on a con- 
tinuing basis to evaluate new models from 
a safety standpoint and to create consumer 
pressure for more attention to safety by 
automobile manufacturers. 

A major effort by the American Automo- 
bile Association in the field of automotive 
safety is badly needed to generate the sup- 
port needed not only to get American car 
manufacturers to build safer cars, but to 
provide support for congressional efforts to 
obtain a reduction in highway deaths which 
result from unsafe automobiles. 

Finally, let me also point out that the Wis- 
consin Division is in an enviable position to 
begin this effort. Its proximity to the 
Traffic Safety Center now being planned at 
the university will provide you here in Madi- 
son with ready access to the engineer, and 
other talents needed to make specific auto 
safety studies. The university in turn can 
benefit from your efforts to put to immediate 
use the theory and knowledge they develop 
at the center. Such cooperation is what will 
be needed in the years ahead as increasing 
numbers of vehicles appear on our highways 
giving rise to ever-increasing risks of 
accidents. 

Again, thanks for letting me participate in 
your ceremonies dedicating your new build- 
ing. I hope that I have contributed some- 
thing to your thinking about auto safety and 
that your organization will seriously con- 
sider the proposal I have made. Your orga- 
nization has much to be proud of and it has 
as large a role as it desires in the continuing 
struggle for highway, driver, pedestrian, and 
auto safety. Your efforts in these fields will 
have the appreciation of your members and 
the general public alike. 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
yesterday, February 16, 1966, was the 
48th anniversary of Lithuanian Inde- 
pendence Day, yet Lithuania regretfully 
has been under Communist enslavement 
for 26 years, due to the ruthless Soviet 
action of enforced corporation of 
Lithuania, Latvia, and Estonia into the 
Soviet Union. 

The consequences of the aggression by 
communism against this Baltic state are 
shocking, from the tremendous loss of 
life in that ruthless action to the serious 
decline of Lithuanian agricultural pro- 
duction due to the coercive collectiviza- 
tion of land and the pauperization of 
Lithuanian farmers. 

On their Independence Day Lithua- 
nians all have the heartfelt sympathies 
of the American people and their support 
in the hope that Lithuania will soon 
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enjoy the joys and liberties of a country 
free — Communist domination and 
control. 


THE OHIO TURNPIKE—THE 
WORLD'S SAFEST HIGHWAY 


Mr. LAUSCHE. Mr. President, it is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of 
my colleagues that Ohio’s 241-mile toll 
road known as the Ohio Turnpike has 
been declared the world’s safest high- 
way. At appropriate ceremonies on 
February 8, 1966, the Ohio Turnpike 
Commission was the recipient of special 
recognition for outstanding safety rec- 
ords on the Ohio Turnpike for 1965. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news release relative to this 
subject be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news 
release was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


BEREA, ORHTO.— The Ohio Turnpike Com- 
mission on February 8 received special rec- 
ognition for an outstanding safety record 
on the Ohio Turnpike during 1965. 

Col. Robert M. Chiaramonte, superintend- 
ent of the State Highway Patrol, presented 
a superintendent’s citation to the commis- 
sion during a reception held for Chiaramonte 
at the Berea Turnpike Headquarters. Mr. 
J. W. Shocknessy is chairman of the Ohio 
Turnpike Commission. 

Colonel Chiaramonte pointed out that out- 
standing administrative practices, combined 
with engineering excellence, unusually good 
maintenance, and strong traffic supervision 
have produced the world’s safest highway. 
He expressed great appreciation for the com- 
mission’s full cooperation with the highway 
patrol which polices the turnpike and is re- 
sponsible for traffic enforcement on the 241- 
mile toll road. 

The turnpike traffic safety record for 1965, 
according to provisional figures, is 2.6 deaths 
per 100 million miles of vehicular travel. 
This is an enviable record compared to a 
death rate of 7.3 on Ohio’s rural State high- 
ways, 4.0 on the Interstate System and a 
Statewide death rate of 5.0. 

“The policies of the Ohio Turnpike Com- 
mission have always been directed toward 
making it one of the safest highways of its 
type in the world. This status has been 
reached and the commission is to be proud 
of its accomplishments,” Colonel Chiara- 
monte stated. 

The award was one of the highlights of 
the reception held in honor of Colonel Chi- 
aramonte and Lt. Col. Clifford E. Reich, as- 
sistant superintendent. Colonel Chiara- 
monte has headed the patrol since Novem- 
ber 1, 1965. 

The reception was attended by highway 
patrolmen and their wives, civic leaders, 
public officials, judges, and friends from the 
Cleveland area. 

A news conference preceded the reception, 
which was held at the Berea Turnpike Com- 
mission Headquarters located at 682 Prospect 
Street. 


PROPOSED FOOD-FOR-FREEDOM 
PROGRAM 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I en- 
thusiastically support President John- 
son’s proposed food-for-freedom pro- 
gram, which was presented to the Con- 
gress last week. In his message on the 
world hunger crisis, the President 
pledged this Nation’s leadership in the 
war against hunger throughout the 
world. As the President pointed out, this 
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is a war in which all nations can be vic- 
tors, and in which all nations must take 
part. 

The President’s program makes sev- 
eral much-needed changes in our ap- 
proach to the world hunger crisis. First 
and foremost, it eliminates the surplus 
concept in food aid and looks forward 
deliberate use of America’s tremendous 
agricultural capacity to meet. world food 
needs. Current farm programs, includ- 
ing the food-for-peace program, are 
eliminating the surpluses in our ware- 
houses. If we are to lead in the fight 
against hunger in the developing coun- 
tries while meeting our domestic needs, 
we will need to gear farm production to 
produce what can be used constructively. 

The food-for-freedom program pro- 
posed by the President also places in- 
creased emphasis on the self-help efforts 
of recipient countries in increasing their 
agricultural production. Increased food 
shipments and capital and technical as- 
sistance will be provided to those coun- 
tries that give a high priority to improv- 
ing and modernizing their own produc- 
tion and distribution of food. That the 
need for self-help is vital can be seen 
in the President's warning that the 
time is not far off when all the combined 
production, on all of the acres, of all of 
the agriculturally productive nations, 
will not meet the food needs of the de- 
veloping nations—unless present trends 
are changed.” 

The American farmer is one of the 
chief beneficiaries of the new direction 
in our food-aid program. Much of the 
60 million idle acres on American farms 
will be needed in the years ahead as our 
Nation joins with others in the critical 
race between food and population. 
These acres will be brought back into 
production as needed, without, however, 
creating unwanted surpluses or under- 
cutting farm prices. 

I am especially gratified by the Presi- 
dent’s authorization of purchases of 
dairy products to meet high priority 
domestic and foreign program needs. In 
1965, I introduced an amendment which 
became part of the omnibus farm bill 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to purchase dairy products at market 
prices to meet the needs of foreign and 
domestic food programs. This provision 
eliminated the requirement that only 
surplus products be used to meet these 
needs. In the new food-aid program, 
the President has now applied the prin- 
ciple underlying this authorization to all 
farm products. 

I think James Reston of the New York 
Times has summed up most eloquently 
the long-range implications of the Pres- 
ident’s food-for-freedom program. In 
an article published on February 11, 
1966, he observed: 

When the history of this postwar genera- 
tion is written, the quiet and generous poli- 
cies of the American Government are likely 
to stand out even above its military ex- 
ploits, and nothing illustrates the point bet- 
ter than President Johnson’s new efforts to 
relieve world hunger. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent that the full text of Mr. Reston’s 
article be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON: FIGHT "EM OR FEED "EM? 

(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 10.—There is a kind 
of Gresham’s law of journalism in which the 
bad news drives out the good, the negative 
overwhelms the positive, and the warmakers 
drown out the peacemakers. 

Yet when the history of this postwar gen- 
eration is written, the quiet and generous 
policies of the American Government are 
likely to stand out even above its military 
exploits, and nothing illustrates the point 
better than President Johnson’s new efforts 
to relieve world hunger. 

He is no longer thinking of the Nation’s 
food surpluses as a problem but as an oppor- 
tunity. He is not talking now about taking 
more acreage out of production but of put- 
ting some of the 60 million land bank acres 
back into production, and in the process, he 
is likely to prove that this is not only good 
agricultural policy, but good foreign policy 
and social policy at the same time. 


ROOSEVELT’S FORESIGHT 


Here is a field in which the United States 
has dealt consistently and generously with 
the causes of war—from the Marshall plan 
to the Johnson plan. It is just over 20 
years ago that Franklin Roosevelt's Atlantic 
Charter pledge of “freedom from want” was 
given substance in the formation of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. 

Since that time, the net total of US. 
economic aid to other countries was over $65 
billion, and in the last decade U.S. aid pro- 
grams have provided over 140 million tons of 
food for needy nations. 


THREAT OF FAMINE 


Nevertheless, world food shortages are 
greater than ever. With the human popula- 
tion increasing by 63 million every year, and 
food production not keeping up, there is a 
serious threat of famine in India and other 
developing countries, and the United Na- 
tions estimates are that in these countries 
total food supplies will have to increase by 
103 percent by 1980 and by 261 percent by the 
end of the century to maintain even a mini- 
mum standard of nutrition. 

President Johnson’s food message this 
week combined a new sense of cy and 
realism about his problem. He knows that 
peace and starvation do not go well together, 
but he is also emphasizing that this stagger- 
ing problem cannot be met for long by the 
surpluses of the advanced nations but must 
be faced by modern agriculture in the land 
of the hungry nations. 

Therefore, he is proposing expanded food 
shipments to countries where food needs are 
growing, and self-help efforts are underway; 
increased capital anq technical assistance; 
expanded food production in this country; 
increased emphasis on high protein foods to 
combat malnutrition, and provision for ade- 
quate reserves to meet any world emergency. 

Aside from the humanitarian aspects, the 
social and political considerations of this pro- 
gram at home and abroad are likely to be 
considerable. Even a much larger produc- 
tion of food in the United States will not 
stop the steady flow of people into the cities, 
but it may slow it up. Farm income is like- 
ly to increase, encouraging people to stay on 
the land and in the small agricultural towns, 
and if Mr. Jefferson was right about the 
character of the American farmer and the 
wickedness of urban societies, this will be all 
to the good. 

Overseas, the most striking advantage of 
the United States in its competition with 
the Communist countries is on the land. 
The Russians have got to the moon but 
somehow they cannot get out of the hole on 
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the earth. Before the war, the Soviet Union, 
the Communist countries of Eastern Europe, 
and even continental China were exporters 
of food; now they are all importers. 

The United States is now producing its 
vast agricultural surpluses with less than 10 
percent of its people on the land while the 
Soviet Union cannot feed itself with over 50 
percent of its people on the farm. Yield per 
acre has increased by 109 percent in North 
America in the last 25 years; by only 7 per- 
cent in Asia; and these are factors in the 
world agricultural and political revolution 
that are not likely to be overlooked by the 
leaders of the new and hungry nations. 


THE PARADOX 


All this appeals greatly to President John- 
son. He has a feeling for the land and the 
poor—having come from both—that comes 
through in his food and poverty messages 
more clearly than any others; and in em- 
phasizing them, both at home and abroad, he 
is establishing a record that may in the end 
be the symbol of his administration. 

This in a way is one of the tragedies of 
Vietnam. Sometimes we give the impression 
that we are determined to save those people 
from communism if we have to kill them in 
the process, and the controversy over this gets 
in the way of the larger interests and nobler 
concerns of the American people. 


STATEMENT BY LAWRENCE CARDI- 
NAL SHEHAN BEFORE THE BAL- 
TIMORE CITY COUNCIL HEARING 
ON OPEN-OCCUPANCY BILL 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, like 
every major city, Baltimore, Md., has 
been gripped in a great struggle between 
the short-term concerns of the pocket- 
book and the long-term issues of right 
and wrong. 

Recently legislation was introduced by 
City Council President Thomas D’Ale- 
sandro III to achieve the laudable goal 
of fair housing. The issue was hotly 
debated, too often with more heat than 
light. Passions ran high in the city 
council and throughout the city. 

As we are all aware, this is no simple 
issue, but one bound up in the prejudices 
which lie deep in every community. I 
wish I could say to you that the Balti- 
more City Council rose above these pas- 
sions and conquered fear, hate, preju- 
dice, and ignorance, but this is not so. 

Last month in the midst of this hotly 
debated issue, His Eminence Lawrence 
Cardinal Shehan made an unprece- 
dented appearance before the city coun- 
cil to request passage of the fair housing 
ordinance. Despite threats of bodily 
harm the night before his appearance, 
Cardinal Shehan made a strong and 
eloquent plea for passage of the fair 
housing ordinance being considered by 
the council. 

Mr. President, Cardinal Shehan’s 
appearance before the council was 
typical of his record as a defender of hu- 
man dignity, charity, and decency. His 
leadership in the quest for fulfillment 
of human rights has been an inspiration 
to all Marylanders since he returned to 
Maryland several years ago as coadjustor 
bishop for the diocese of Baltimore, 

Cardinal Shehan’s remarks before 
the council were another milestone in 
the life of a man utterly and totally 
dedicated to the rights of all people to 
live in freedom, peace, and brotherhood. 
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His Eminence could well have stayed 
home as some so-called “leaders” do 
when just, but unpopular, causes need a 
champion. No criticism would have 
arisen. Indeed, the Cardinal’s absence 
would not have been noticed since his 
appearance was unprecedented. In- 
stead, Cardinal Shehan came forward 
to lead other distinguished Baltimore 
clergymen to give witness to the proposi- 
tion that our Nation must meet its moral 
and legal obligations to all humanity. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert at this point in the Recorp 
Cardinal Shehan’s moving statement. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF His EMINENCE, LAWRENCE 
CARDINAL SHEHAN, AT THE CITY COUNCIL 
HEARING ON OPEN-OcCUPANCY BILL, JAN- 
VARY 13, 1966 


I joined with leaders of other religious 
faiths, of labor, of business, and of civil 
rights groups in urging the support of the 
Baltimore City Council for the proposed 
fair housing ordinance now pending before 
this honorable body. 

On previous occasions since I have become 
archibishop of Baltimore I have expressed 
my concern about the plight of the Negro 
community in its search for decent housing. 
It would be a matter of overwhelming regret 
to our entire community should the explo- 
sive potentialities of the ghetto produce 
tragedies such as have torn asunder other 
major American urban communities. 

The dignity of the individual requires that 
no prohibition be placed against any person 
with respect to his place of habitation sim- 
ply because of his race, religion, or ancestry. 
The overwhelming persuasive moral argu- 
ment which calls for statutory relief is one 
which cannot be postponed or crippled. 

I have expressed my views to the Maryland 
congressional delegation to the effect that a 
national statute is the most desirable method 
of approaching a solution to discrimination 
in housing. Realizing, of course, that the 
sense of urgency which exists in our large 
cities does not weigh as heavily upon rural 
legislators, I would be less than realistic to 
assume that this ideal national goal is within 
immediately striking distance. 

I have also requested the General Assem- 
bly of Maryland to pass statewide legislation 
prohibiting discrimination in housing, and 
I have given my support to such legislation 
as House bill 332, introduced in the last ses- 
sion of the general assembly, as well as its 
counterpart in the State senate. 

I am aware that the Baltimore metro- 
politan community includes more than the 
geographical confines of Baltimore City. I 
understand full well that the political sub- 
divisions surrounding Baltimore City should 
act in a timely fashion to adopt open oc- 
cupancy legislation such as that which is 
pending before you, but I cannot be unmind- 
ful of the fact that the percentage of the 
Negro population in these surrounding po- 
litical subdivisions is so small as to fore- 
stall prompt passage of such legislation. 

The legislative remedy must be applied in 
the areas where the social sickness is most 
apparent. This means, of course, that Bal- 
timore City must take the leadership in 
providing metropolitan-wide open occupancy 
legislation. If each political subdivision 
were to await the action of the other, the 
mounting tensions brought about by 
crowded conditions may possibly explode be- 
fore a common consensus is arrived at. Ac- 
cordingly, I call upon this body to enact into 
law the Fair Housing Ordinance before you. 
I am mindful of the pressures under which 
you find yourselves. I know that there 
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exists within your body a desire for states- 
manlike leadership. 

I pledge you my support and the support 
of the Archdiocese of Baltimore in assisting 
and encouraging the passage of similar leg- 
islation in the political subdivisions sur- 
rounding our beloved city. I am aware of 
the arguments that are made about the pos- 
sibilities of a population which may desert 
our citv, and I am equally aware of the 
inequity that may be visited upon some of 
those developers who have made their com- 
mitment to build within Baltimore City and 
who may find themselves placed at a great 
economic disadvantage in the event that 
some of the dire predictions about urban 
flight to the suburbs should come to pass, 

The heart of the race problem is a moral 
issue. Even if the percentage of the Negro 
population in Baltimore City were extremely 
small, rather than in excess of the one- 
third figure, the Justice of the proposal be- 
fore you would be unaffected. The argu- 
ment for justice, however, coupled with the 
practical consideration of tensions, uneasi- 
ness, and potential massive resort to law- 
breaking, give added impetus to the critical 
nature of the proposal before you. 

I pledge you that this fight for social jus- 
tice will not be placed upon your shoulders 
alone, but that the teaching and pastoral ca- 
pacities of the Catholic Church will support 
you in what I ask you to do. 

I call upon you, then, to make this a mat- 
ter of civic and social responsibility so as to 
render to the minorities their rights, and to 
assist Baltimore in the growth which we 
mutually desire to see. 


ALASKA THANKS MR. SHRIVER 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, 
about 5 years ago, the American foreign 
relations took on a new image. Begin- 
ning in the West African Republic of 
Ghana, then spreading to East Africa 
in Tanzania, and outward to Latin 
America, Asia and the Far East, the 
finest concept of the New Frontier has 
taken American educational and tech- 
nological know-how to 46 countries of 
the world. 

I am speaking, of course, about the 
Peace Corps, now more than 10,000 
strong—the grassroots diplomats per- 
haps closest to American hearts. 

I say they are the diplomats closest 
to American hearts because there is an 
inherent remoteness about the fellow 
who wears a frock-tailed coat and striped 
pants. But the Peace Corps volunteer 
in Ecuador, in his jeans and sweatshirt, 
is a fellow with whom we all can identify. 
Last year, he may have gassed your car 
at the corner service station. 

Now, all of this may sound like apple 
pie, and the Peace Corps may have some 
of that too, but the U.S. Senate has to 
be concerned with hard-nosed results. 
Well, the Peace Corps, in my estimation, 
has delivered those results. And my 
State of Alaska also is getting a return 
from the Peace Corps budget. 

Alaska is getting a direct dividend from 
the Peace Corps because three returned 
volunteers, two young men who served in 
Ecuador and one who was a beekeeper 
in Guatemala, are key people in the 
Alaska poverty program. Mr. President, 
I rise today to salute these young people, 
Mike Valentine of Ogden, Utah, and Ger- 
ald Miller of Ceresco, Nebr., who did rural 
community action work in Ecuador; and 
Don Johnson, also of Ceresco, who served 
the Peace Corps in Guatemala. 
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Alaska Gov. William A. Egan recently 
paid tribute to the trio when he said: 

These Peace Corps returnees have made the 
most constructive impact upon poverty in 
Alaska in its 100 years under the American 
flag. 


Gerald, Mike, and Don are working 
out of Fairbanks, Anchorage, and Bethel. 
Ninety percent of their time is spent liv- 
ing with Eskimos, Aleuts, and Indians in 
remote villages. These men are using 
Peace Corps skills and the Peace Corps 
concept of self-help to give Alaska’s na- 
tive people a new sense of personal dig- 
nity and value as human beings. 

For instance, Gerald Miller, who was a 
horse trader in Nebraska before he en- 
tered the Peace Corps, is working with 
VISTA volunteers to establish a pre- 
school program in the Eskimo village of 
Hooper Bay, whose population of 560 in- 
cludes only 5 persons with salaried jobs. 
Gerald also has organized adult educa- 
tion classes at Hooper Bay, community 
action programs at Barrow, Fort Yukon, 
and Arctic Village. 

Don Johnson, working with the Eski- 
mos of Emmonak, has developed a saw- 
mill industry there which will provide 
paying jobs for people who historically 
have eked out a subsistence living by 
hunting and fishing and trapping. 

Mike Valentine is working on a pro- 
gram to electrify the Kodiak Island vil- 
lage of Old Harbor. Electrification of 
the village may help attract a canning 
plant. 

Alaska’s 48,200 native people want to 
pull their share of the load in develop- 
ing our abundant resources. But in or- 
der to fulfill this responsibility, the Eski- 
mos, the Aleuts and the Indians need 
technical know-how, not how-to lectures 
from a remote podium. They need dem- 
onstrations and examples from people 
such as our returned Peace Corps vol- 
unteers who live in the villages with the 
people. 

That is what Alaska is reaping from 
the Peace Corps. Now, the real fruits 
of Sargent Shriver's inspired overseas 
organization are being harvested in my 
State, although the seeds were planted 
in Guatemala and Ecuador. 

I want to take this opportunity to 
thank Sargent Shriver for developing 
the U.S. Peace Corps into one of Amer- 
ica’s most effective agencies for inter- 
national aid, and wish him well in his 
new full-time assignment as head of the 
Office of Economic Opportunity. 

To Jack Vaughn, the Peace Corps di- 
rector-designate, I say, I hope that more 
of your returned volunteers will journey 
to Alaska, where there is great opportu- 
nity for those who want to serve their 
fellow man. 


DEATH OF ALEXANDER F. “CASEY” 
JONES 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, the death of Alexander F. 
“Casey” Jones in Florida on February 
15 was a great loss not only to American 
newspapers but also to his many friends 
and admirers. “Casey” Jones repre- 
sented the quest for excellence in Amer- 
ican journalism. Both the newspapers 
he managed—the Washington Post and 
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the Syracuse Herald Journal—and their 
readers benefited from his forthright and 
fearless direction. He was properly in- 
sistent on the people’s right to know 
about the operation of their government 
whether Federal, State, or local. His 
sure and distinctive touch will be missed. 
His imprint, however, will long survive. 
For many years I was pleased to be 
counted among his friends and there- 
fore I feel a personal loss. 


THE BASE FOR VIETNAM’S GREAT 
SOCIETY 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, the 
declaration of Honolulu has placed the 
economic resources of this Nation behind 
what may well be called a great society 
program for South Vietnam. 

Public attention has been almost ex- 
clusively focused in the past year or more 
on the military situation we face in 
South Vietnam, and continues to pay 
little attention to developments within 
the economy of that country and its in- 
ternal government structure and opera- 
tions. The truth is that even though 
there have been no recent coups it is 
reported the local nonmilitary situation 
has continually deteriorated. 

Two articles appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Washington Post, written by two of 
that paper’s skilled and experienced for- 
eign service reporters, on the spot in 
Saigon, under a joint headline: “Viet- 
namese Skeptical of Pledges; Economic 
Situation Is Worsening.” They deserve 
universal and careful reading. Some 
may say these analyses are frightening, 
and they are. But they are also realis- 
tic, and we must be realists in the 
approach we make to our Vietnam in- 
volvement. 

Our own Great Society is starting to 
build upon a stable, steady base of grow- 
ing prosperity over the past 5 years, 
prosperity which is unprecedented. We 
are not trying to overlay it on a society 
shot through and through with ineffi- 
ciency, corruption, and apathy toward 
the Central Government. We are doing 
it by our own efforts, from the inside, not 
by a largess stultifying to initiative and 
involvement imposed from the outside. 

But here are some of the conditions 
reported by the Post reporters. 

First, they say that South Vietnam has 
not as yet established any effective poli- 
cies of its own to fight the war on the 
homefront. Writes Ward Just: 

There is no incomes policy, no price policy, 
only the bare beginnings of import policy, 
very little control over hoarding. 


Yet we, who are talking of taking on 
what amounts to the major responsibility 
for South Vietnam’s domestic economy 
as well as for its war, are beginning to 
think in terms of the rearranging of our 
own domestic policies, in order that we 
may shoulder this tremendous and dubi- 
ous burden. We are told that we are 
threatened with inflation, and we are 
rightly concerned by the possibility that 
the economy of the United States may 
creep upward in that direction by as 
much as 2 or 3 percent. But there, where 
the Government is not controlling infia- 
tion, and where we are feeding it daily 
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with our massive injections of funds, 
prices rose 10 percent last month alone, 
and nearly 50 percent in the last year. 
The prediction is that the rise will be an- 
other 35 or 40 percent in the next year. 
This means that by 1967 it will cost us $2 
for each dollar it was costing us a year 


ago, 

Think of it—10 percent in 1 month. 
Do we have any assurance at all, any 
commitment, from the Government of 
General Ky that measures will be taken 
to halt such terrible economic erosion? 
And even if we get such assurances, will 
there be any possibility that they can be 
carried out? 

Second, it is very dubious whether 
controls will be accepted in South Viet- 
nam. It is quite possible that attempts 
to achieve them will merely result in 
bringing down the Government. Far too 
many people in South Vietnam are 
caught up in making a good thing of 
this war. Here is Mr. Just’s account: 

But there is no enthusiasm for the war 
in this dazed and weary country, and the 
population is in no mood to accept stiff con- 
trols. While ARVN privates die in the 
swamps of Haunghia Province, well-off Viet- 
namese sun themselves at the swimming pool 
at the Cercle Sportif. 

While Americans struggle through the rice 
fields of Binhdinh, landlords refuse to sell 
land to the U.S. Government on which to 
build tent cities to relieve the acute housing 
shortage in Saigon. 

“There is no patriotism here,” said one offi- 


cial. “Iam not being negative. I am being 
realistic.” 


Third, they report that the black mar- 
ket is running away, and a major in- 
gredient in that occurrence is the vast 
amount of cash, of U.S. dollars, with 
which we are now flooding the country. 
Black markets mean corruption, and I 
raise the question, what assurance have 
we that we will not spread and com- 
pound the corruption now existing as we 
pour into South Vietnam not only the 
27 percent of the fiscal 1967 AID budget 
earmarked for Vietnam, but further 
sums—much as they may be needed 
for education, health, schools, farm de- 
velopment? Says Mr. Just: 

It is understood that the United States 
itself will undertake to increase imports of 
consumer goods like radios, bikes, and tele- 
vision sets. But complicating that problem 
is an antique import licensing law. 


The report by Mr. Just’s colleague, 
Stanley Karnow, elaborates and points 
up more clearly what this means: 

Economic disruption is naturally accom- 
panied by corruption, which is regarded here 
as almost as great an enemy to the country 
as the Communists. Nearly everything, from 
construction contracts to the delivery of 
motor scooters, which are rationed by the 
Government, is said to require a payoff. 

Import licenses are being bought and sold, 
and it is feared that when the U.S. com- 
mercial import program is accelerated—in 
order to absorb the surplus currency in cir- 
culation—the traffic in licenses will boom. 


We are not without guilt in this situa- 
tion. It is obvious that we have not re- 
quired rigorous preconditions of eco- 
nomic controls and reforms from the 
Saigon government before committing 
our own funds, without which that gov- 
ernment could not exist. 
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Further, the impact of the massive 
infusion of U.S. funds, estimated to total 
$600 million in 1966” has aggravated the 
black market in money and contributed 
to the runaway inflation. We have evi- 
dently not put restrictions on ourselves, 
have not used the kind of self-restraint 
which the situation demands. Mr. 
Karnow, for example, cites the case of 
the landlady wife of a prominent Viet- 
namese general who is turning out a 
Vietnamese civil servant in order to rent 
her property to an American who is will- 
ing to pay $600 per month. A barmaid, 
it is reported, can earn more in a day 
than a longshore worker in a month, 
more in a year than a Cabinet official 
on American money tossed her way. Our 
employment of 100,000 Vietnamese at 
high rates has further thrown the local 
economy into dire straits. 

A construction program at $400 million 
a year is making an impact of $100 mil- 
lion on the Vietnamese economy. With 
a total population of 15 million at a gen- 
erous outside figure, this is equivalent 
to an impact about equal to that of our 
own poverty program—$1.3 billion. Even 
10-year-old boys are getting into the act 
as construction workers. 

Finally, there is the very serious matter 
which Mr. Karnow raises of skepticism in 
Vietnam over our Great Society program 
for them: 

By and large, the promise of new social 
and economic programs has not aroused dis- 
cernible enthusiasm, largely because the his- 


tory of recent years is crowded with unful- 
filled plans. 


We've heard it all before,” said a 
prominent trade union leader yesterday. 
“We are weary of words.” 

This skepticism seems to permeate the 
local view of the Honolulu meeting of 
President Johnson and Premier Ky, 
which is seen “as primarily an American 
exercise in bulwarking the local govern- 
ment. And it is believed that another 
Honolulu meeting this summer, as an- 
nounced by the President, will repeat 
that exercise. 

“It’s like doping horses,” commented 
an irreverent young Vietnamese Army 
officer the other day. “They run for 
awhile, and then you've got to give them 
another shot.” 

In what I have said, I am not decrying 
our aims and our good intentions. But 
if it is essential that we move into a 
Great Society program in Vietnam, it is 
essential also that we secure the active 
cooperation and participation of the 
Saigon Government. It is futile and self- 
destructive if we go through the pangs 
of wrenching our own economy into line 
for these great efforts, at the expense of 
serious wounds to our own Great Society 
program, only to have it fail. Failure 
is inevitable, however, if we do not take 
into account the total situation and look 
realistically at the shaky structure and 
the limited possibilities of the South 
Vietnam Government to command the 
wholehearted cooperative support of 
those now fattening from the situation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the two articles to which I have 
referred may appear in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 
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There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


SAIGON BOOM CAUSES PROBLEMS: VIETNAMESE 
SKEPTICAL OF PLEDGES; ECONOMIC SITUATION 
Is WORSENING 

(By Stanley Karnow) 

Sarcon, February 16.—President Johnson’s 
meeting with South Vietnam’s leaders in 
Honolulu last week, followed by visits to 
Saigon by Vice President HUMPHREY, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Orville Freeman, and as- 
sorted other American dignitaries drama- 
tized the U.S. commitment to South Viet- 
nam. 

Now that the fanfare has faded away, 
however, Vietnamese are feeling somewhat 
bewildered and more than a little dubious 
about the administration’s dazzling perform- 
ance. Their opinions vary, of course, accord- 
ing to their social backgrounds. 

Predictably, the educated, articulate civil 
servants, lawyers, schoolteachers, and oth- 
er “intellectuals” here in the capital seem 
to take a skeptical view toward Washing- 
ton’s hopes of helping to build a Great So- 
ciety in Vietnam. 

Some of them were comforted to hear 
HUMPHREY speak of satisfying popular as- 
pirations and rising expectations—a refresh- 
ing antidote to much of the military jargon 
heard here. Many others were pleased to 
hear, through the local grapevine, that Free- 
man had intervened to save one of the coun- 
try's leading agronomists from being 
into the army, 

By and large, however, the promise of new 
social and economic programs has not 
aroused discernible enthusiasm, largely be- 
cause the history of recent years is crowded 
with unfulfilled plans. 

“We've heard it all before,” said a prom- 
inent trade union leader yesterday. “We are 
weary of words.” 

Doubts about the future are reinforced, 
moreover, by a fairly pervasive lack of faith 
in the ability of the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment headed by Premier Nguyen Cao Ky. 

In his speeches and statements, Ky pro- 
jects an image of himself as an honest, sim- 
ple soldier dedicated to promoting “social 
revolution.” That image has reportedly cap- 
tivated the White House, where Ky’s state- 
ments are said to be on the required read- 
ing list. 

But to Vietnamese here in Saigon—and to 
many American officials, too—Ky is far from 
the hero he is made out to be by his publi- 
cists. 

The Ky government is stable largely be- 
cause it is immobile, explain Vietnamese. 
In fact, they add, it is not really Ky's govern- 
ment but a junta of generals who, for the 
sake of their own survival, have tacitly agreed 
not to disagree—at least for the present. 

In the view of Vietnamese here, moreover, 
the Saigon government hangs together be- 
cause it is supported by the United States, 
which would not tolerate another succession 
of coup d’etats and uprisings such as fol- 
lowed the downfall of the Ngo Dinh Diem 
regime in November 1963. 

ANOTHER MEETING 

Thus President Johnson’s personal iden- 
tification with the Saigon leaders in Hono- 
lulu last week has been seen here as pri- 
marily an American exercise in bulwarking 
the local government, And it is believed 
that another Honolulu meeting this sum- 
mer, as announced by the President, will 
repeat that exercise. 

“It’s like doping horses,” commented an 
irreverent young Vietnamese army Officer the 
other day. “They run for awhile and then 
you've got to give them another shot.“ 

Much of this criticism reflects uneasiness 
with the degenerating economic situation 
here. Tremendous infusions of American 
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money have simply unhinged and disrupted 
the local society to the point at which a 
bargirl can earn in a day what a longshore- 
man makes in a month. 

Soaring prices have especially affected 
fixed-income groups—civil servants, army 
officers, schoolteachers and other profes- 
sionals—who are the intelligentsia of any 
underdeveloped country. 


TENANT BEING EVICTED 


A middle-level civil servant is being evicted 
from his house this week, for example, be- 
cause his landlady can find an American 
tenant willing to pay $600 per month rent. 
The landlady, incidentally, is the wife of a 
prominent Vietnamese general. 

Economic disruption is naturally accom- 
panied by corruption, which is regarded here 
as almost as great an enemy to the country 
as the Communists. Nearly everything, from 
construction contracts to the delivery of 
motor scooters, which are rationed by the 
government, is said to require a payoff. 

Import licenses are being bought and sold, 
and it is feared that when the U.S. com- 
mercial import p is accelerated—in 
order to absorb the surplus currency in cir- 
culation—the traffic in licenses will boom. 

Characteristically, most of the critics of 
conditions here can offer little in the way 
of constructive suggestions for handling the 
situation more effectively. It can be re- 
called that several of those in positions of 
authority today were themselves last year’s 
critics, fulminating against the regime then 
in office and vowing to perform honestly 
and efficiently if they took power. 


FEAR OF ABANDONMENT 


Underlying this every-man-for-himself ap- 
proach, however, is perhaps the one feeling 
that touches nearly every Vietnamese. It is 
a fear of being abandoned, forgotten, sold 
out. 

Over the past generation, Vietnamese 
hopes were buoyed up and then betrayed by 
the French, the Japanese, the Communists 
and by successive Saigon leaders. 

Despite the gallant words uttered at 
Honolulu, the Vietnamese are not at all 
sure how much trust they can place in the 
United States—which in turn prompts some 
Americans here to wonder how much trust 
can be placed in the Vietnamese. 

(By Ward Just) 

Saicon, February 16.—Salgon's economic 
situation, serious for the past year, is becom- 
ing critical, and diplomatic sources rate it 
as second only to the Vietcong as “the most 
important political problem we have.” 

According to Government figures released 
yesterday, prices rose 10 percent last month 
over December and nearly 50 percent over 
the year 1965. There is an acute shortage of 
skilled labor, imports, and consumer goods. 
A flourishing black market and official cor- 
ruption add to the difficulties. 

Overhanging all is the massive infusion 
of U.S. funds, estimated to total $600 million 
in 1966. 

The problem is shot through with para- 
dox. Vietnam, a country at war, has a boom- 
ing economy—but, informed economists say, 
it is an almost classic example of a sellers’ 
market run riot. 

U.S. officials have made it clear to the 
Government that they regard the situation 
with the utmost seriousness, and President 
Johnson himself reportedly told Premier 
Nguyen Cao Ky at the Honolulu conference 
last week that even if the military struggle 
is won, the gain would go up in smoke if the 
economic situation deteriorates further. 

The Government, preoccupied with the war 
and lacking the competence to deal with 
economic complexities, has not been quick 
to confront the crisis. 

The black market, in money and in goods, 
has swollen. There is no incomes policy, no 
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price policy, only the bare beginnings of an 
import policy, very little control over hoard- 
ing 


One key suggestion has been to increase 
taxes on “the winners” here—bar owners, 
landlords, hotel keepers. 

What the boom has done is throw the 
economy out of proportion, creating an eco- 
nomic problem first, but bringing social and 
political problems along with it. 

This is a country where a bar girl can 
make more than a Cabinet minister, where a 
cyclo driver in Saigon can make a killing a 
day if he caters to the Americans, where the 
labor shortage is so acute that the gigantic 
U.S. construction company, RMK, recently 
pirated a Vietnamese driver employed by the 
U.S. Embassy. 

Not all these effects are bad. The boom 
has tended to get money into the hands of 
the urban poor, where it is most needed (as 
well as into the hands of the Chinese busi- 
nessmen, where it is not). Farm income 
rose by an estimated 25 percent last year. 

But the pressure has been on prices: Milk, 
rice, and cloth have all gone up dramatically. 
Pork has risen, by one estimate, 200 percent 
in a year. 

Many of the goods people want can be pro- 
duced locally, but because of the war effort 
it is practically impossible to increase pro- 
duction. The United States employs 100,000 
Vietnamese, for example. 


MORE CONSUMER GOODS 


It is understood that the United States 
itself will undertake to increase imports of 
consumer goods like radios, bikes, and tele- 
vision sets. But complicating that problem 
is an antic import licensing law and the 
difficulty of moving goods into Vietnamese 
ports. 

Officials here are frantically trying to open 
up the port of Saigon (where turn-around 
time for a vessel is frequently 2 to 3 weeks) 
to imports, to turn the sellers’ market into a 
buyers’ market. But the heavy importation 
of military hardware makes it a difficult task, 
despite the improvements to the harbors of 
Danang and Quinhon and the Brobding- 
nagian effort at Camranh Bay. 

Rippling beneath the surface is the Gov- 
ernment’s refusal—or inability—to do any- 
thing about the black money market, to 
which many prices are tied. The official rate 
is 73 piastres to the dollar. The black mar- 
ket rate was 135 piastres to the dollar in 
August and 170 last week. 

Sources here say that the gigantic U.S. 
construction effort must also be cut back. 
The U.S. investment in construction is now 
estimated at $400 million a year, $100 million 
of which has a direct effect on the economy. 

AIRPORTS BEING BUILT 

The United States is building everything 
from airports to billets, with a resulting 
pressure on iron, steel, and cement. As one 
example of the social and political implica- 
tions, 10-year-old boys are becoming con- 
struction workers. 

The best that can be hoped for this year, 
economists say, is that the inflation rate will 
be held to 35 or 40 percent. 

Experts say that by the adroit use of a 
fiscal and monetary policy, a savings-bond 
campaign, for example, and a conscious effort 
at belt-tightening, the crisis might be 
averted. 

But there is no enthusiasm for the war in 
this dazed and weary country, and the popu- 
lation is in no mood to accept stiff controls. 

While ARVN privates die in the swamps of 
Haunghia Province, well-off Vietnamese sun 
themselves at the swimming pool at the Cer- 
cle Sportif. 

While Americans struggle through the rice 
fields of Binhdinh, landlords refuse to sell 
land to the U.S. Government on which to 
build tent cities to relieve the acute housing 
shortage in Saigon. 
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“There is no patriotism here,” said one offi- 
cial, “I am not being negative. I am being 
realistic.” 


LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
President, yesterday was a day of re- 
membrance for Lithuanians around the 
world. On February 16, 1918, this small 
but heroic country located on the rim of 
the Baltic Sea declared its independence 
from the great Russian State. But the 
taste of freedom was short-lived for dur- 
ing the chaotic turmoil of World War II, 
this Baltic nation was absorbed into the 
vast Soviet empire. Since that time the 
Lithuanians have experienced the cold, 
driving demands of Communist control. 
Independent Lithuanian organizations 
around the world, however, have tried to 
keep alive the fire of freedom and inde- 
pendence which burned so brightly dur- 
ing the 1920's and 1930s. 

And the spirit of the Lithuanian peo- 
ple has not been dominated. For several 
years following World War II, a coura- 
geous Lithuanian freedom army actively 
resisted Soviet authorities. Today, Lith- 
uanians everywhere look to a time when 
their people will be once more able to 
follow their daily pursuits in freedom. 
Thus Lithuanian Independence Day has 
become an occasion not only for an- 
guished remembrance but also for re- 
newed hope. The people of this coun- 
try share the ideals of the people of 
Lithuania. It is only appropriate that 
now and throughout the year we recall 
and record our admiration for the in- 
domitable spirit of the Lithuanian 
people. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is 
S. 2791. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S.2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles 
and research, development, test, and 
evaluation for the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be dispensed with. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

In accordance with the previous order, 
the Chair recognizes the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis]. 
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WE MUST START FROM WHERE WE ARE 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, on yes- 
terday, following the remarks by the 
distinguished Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RusszLL I, I made a few remarks on the 
pending bill, with reference to the money 
figures in it. 

This is an authorization bill, but it 
is certainly a money bill, and almost the 
same as an appropriation bill. In a few 
days after this bill passes, we shall have 
an appropriation bill before us. 

I point out, in addition to the points 
I made about the money yesterday, that 
a substantial part—at least 30 percent, 
perhaps—of the funds provided in this 
bill has actually already been spent be- 
cause of the war in Vietnam. At least 
that much will be used, after we appro- 
priate it, to replace the funds that have 
been used during the first, second, and 
third quarters of the current fiscal year, 
expenditures that have been made as 
part of the expenses of that war. The 
money provided by this bill will replace 
those funds for the fourth quarter. 

There is nothing illegal about that. It 
was authorized by the bill. However, the 
fact that it was necessary is one of the 
main reasons why I called attention last 
year, when we were considering the bill, 
and I was handling it at that time, to 
the fact that the Defense Department 
should have requested more money than 
was being requested at that time. 

At that time only $1,700 million was 
expressly earmarked for southeast Asia. 
It was generally known that it would 
require much more money than that. It 
has taken money out of the “hide” of 
the military budget. As I have said, we 
are spending fourth quarter money be- 
cause we are running out of items for the 
first, second, and third quarter. This 
money will be used to replace the money 
that has been used for that purpose. 

February 28 is about the critical date 
when these funds should be available to 
keep the accounts in the Defense Depart- 
ment from being embarrassed. 

Mr. President, I wish to give a special 
title to the remarks I shall make today 
on the bill as a whole and the questions 
involved. That title is that we must 
start from where we are with reference 
to the war in Vietnam. This question is 
not one of how we got there. That 
question has long since passed. We 
have been in Vietnam since 1954. The 
question is not why we went over there. 
We can argue that question endlessly. 
It may be relevant, but it is not in issue 
now, because we have been there all this 
time. So the title of my remarks is, 
“We Must Start From Where We Are.” 

I said yesterday, and I repeat today, 
that I shall not vote for any amend- 
ment to the bill, unless error should be 
shown in the figures, even though such 
amendment may sustain my policy views 
on the question of the war and what 
should be done about it. I would cer- 
tainly vote against any that was drawn 
to endorse an opposing policy. Such a 
proposal or argument can be made later, 
in a proper manner. -The real point is 
that our men are fighting, bleeding, and 
dying. The war goes on. The ships, 
planes, carriers, and everything else 
must move. The money must be appro- 
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priated for those purposes. Our men 
must have more than they need; not the 
minimum of what they may need. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Mississippi yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad to yield to 
the distinguished Senator from Virginia, 
a Member of our subcommittee. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. I wish to be asso- 
ciated with the fine patriotic sentiments 
which have been expressed so well by the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi, 
who has for years handled the military 
construction authorization bill, and for 
1 or 2 years handled the total appropri- 
ation bill. 

This bill provides an authorization for 
war material, where needed, by those who 
are committed to the war. As the Sen- 
ator has said, this is not the time for an 
argument about how we got there or why 
we got there, or to put in this particular 
bill policy statements. I assure him that 
I me those sentiments, and I shall so 
vote. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Virginia for his remarks and for his 
solid support, which is always forthcom- 
ing. He is a member of our appropria- 
tions subcommittee, and is unusually 
well informed. I repeat, we must start 
from where we are. 

Mr. President, I wholeheartedly sup- 
port S. 2791 and the $4.8 billion of sup- 
plemental military authorizations for 
southeast Asia which it provides. Sen- 
ators may recall that during considera- 
tion of the southeast Asia $1.7 billion 
addendum to the fiscal year 1966 mili- 
tary budget last August, I predicted that 
a much greater amount would be re- 
quested of the Congress in January. It 
was clear to me then that the appropria- 
tions requested were entirely inadequate 
to fund our expanding operations in 
Vietnam. 

No one has a greater or more sincere 
desire than I for halting the war in Viet- 
nam and ending the sacrifice of valuable 
American lives. I have supported and 
will continue to support every construc- 
tive effort seeking an honorable solution 
to this tragic problem and an honorable 
end to our involvement. Bringing this 
tragic war to an honorable conclusion is 
the first order of business with me and 
should be the first order of business with 
all patriotic and thoughtful Americans. 

That means to me that this takes a 
high and top priority over any domestic 
program; both the old ones and the new 
ones, call them Great Society or what- 
ever they may be called. 

The first order of business of Congress 
is to try to bring this war to an honor- 
able conclusion with the least possible 
loss of life and expenditure of funds. 

The American people, both in and out 
of the Congress, are rightfully concerned 
about our involvement in South Vietnam 
and about its implications for the fu- 
ture. They want to know and are en- 
titled to know just what our policy is 
and where we are headed. 

This is as it should be. 

That is why I believe these bills should 
be considered now on a first priority 
basis. 

However, devisive criticism which 
gives to the world and our troops in 
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the field the impression the United 
States is a divided Nation working at 
cross purposes and lacking in unity is 
an entirely different question. This 
serves to reenforce the belief of the 
Asiatic Communists that we are lacking 
in national purpose, determination, and 
moral strength, and lowers the morale 
of our troops in the field. 

There are those who insist that we 
should undertake meaningful negotia- 
tions at the conference table to bring 
this war to an end. They overlook the 
very clear fact that we have made every 
effort to achieve this result and that the 
recent unprecedented diplomatic effort 
to open the door to negotiations was un- 
productive. 

There are those who say that the en- 
tire matter should be turned over to the 
United Nations to work out a just settle- 
ment. We have now gone to the United 
Nations with this problem and there ap- 
pears to be no evidence that the United 
Nations is capable of achieving any sig- 
nificant or dramatic results. 

There are those who insist that we 
limit the war as much as possible and 
make every effort to avoid a wider war. 
This has been our policy and purpose. 
No right thinking person in America 
desires an escalation of this war or the 
loss of American lives. However, we 
have been compelled to meet aggressive 
force with the force which is necessary 
to contain and repel it. To do otherwise 
would put victory in doubt and raise the 
possibility that we might be driven into 
the sea. At best, it would mean a long 
and bloody stalemate of 10 to 15 years or 
more, which, in the long run, would be 
the most costly in blood and money. 

Mr. President, that is a very substan- 
tial point in my mind. I hope that we 
are not at the point where we must en- 
gage in a long and bloody stalemate year 
after year. This has been the policy of 
other nations in Asia in decades past but 
it certainly must not become our policy. 

I do not believe the American people 
wish to approach it in that way. I do 
not believe that they would endorse such 
a policy. 

Debate, of course, is useful and should 
not be curtailed. I do believe, however, 
that in this difficult time debate should 
be helpful, constructive, and positive, 
rather than negative and divisive. We 
had a very good debate here yesterday 
afternoon. However, in all of the recent 
debate and criticism, so far as I can see, 
there has not been presented any sug- 
gestion or recommendation which offers 
a feasible, desirable, and effective alter- 
native to the course that we have fol- 
lowed recently and propose to follow in 
the future. 

Although I opposed our original in- 
volvement in South Vietnam, one rea- 
son being that I believed it to be unwise 
for us to undertake this commitment 
alone, I believe it is now too late for dis- 
agreement as to whether we should be 
in South Vietnam. The time has come 
for Americans everywhere to close ranks 
and give both the President and our 
fightingmen in the field the support and 
backing they need and deserve. 

When I say that I opposed our orig- 
inal commitment in South Vietnam, I 
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mean that I opposed it on the floor of the 
Senate in three Senate debates. I am 
not bringing that up to say, “I told you 
so.” I do not feel that way about it. I 
mention that only to show that I am not 
a fanatic on this subject. Iam not war- 
minded. My position is based on the 
fact that we are already there. We have 
to make the best of it and have honor- 
able terms before we leave. 

Just as I supported the recent peace 
offensive and the efforts to open a door 
to the conference table, so do I support 
the decision to stand firm in the face of 
aggression and to meet aggressive mili- 
tary force with the necessary military 
might of our own. 

I think that the pause or lull in the 
air war against North Vietnam lasted 
too long, but I am sure that those who 
made the decisions were doing their best 
under the circumstances. 

The world should know that we are 
not the aggressors. We are not there 
for business reasons, territorial reasons, 
colonialism, or any other reason except 
our originally announced purpose. 

The entire history of the Communist 
movement should teach us that we are 
more likely to achieve a just and honor- 
able peace in South Vietnam through 
strength rather than weakness. The 
Communists have drawn the line in 
South Vietnam and have determined to 
make this war a test of our power and 
our strength of national purpose and 
determination. 

That is a distinct and major fact. I 
believe that it has been going on so 
long—and they have been successful in 
comparative terms—that they have de- 
cided now to make this a test to see how 
long they can bleed us and how much it 
can cost us in manpower, money, delay, 
and everything else. 

I doubt very seriously that they will be 
convinced of the folly of their course and 
be impelled to the conference table un- 
less and until they come face to face with 
either the prospect or the actuality of 
military defeat. 

We know what they are going to do if 
we weaken and if we pull out. We know 
what they are going to do. They will 
move in. My real surprise is that they 
have not already moved into other areas 
of Asia. 

For the same reasons I support what 
I know was a painful and agonizing de- 
cision to resume the air war against 
North Vietnam. I recognize, of course, 
that air strikes alone cannot and will not 
completely stop the flow of supplies from 
the north to the south. However, they 
will unquestionably slow down and ham- 
per the movement of men and material 
and, therefore, the resumption and con- 
tinuance of the bombing in North Viet- 
nam is essential to give maximum sup- 
port and assistance to our fighting men 
in South Vietnam and thereby to reduce 
the number of American casualties. 

I reiterate my desire for a just and 
honorable peace through diplomatic 
channels. However, if this is impossible, 
as it appears to be at this time, it is im- 
perative that we be prepared with all 
necessary military equipment, supplies, 
ammunition, material, and manpower 
which are necessary to enable our fight- 
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ing men in the field to perform their 
missions with maximum efficiency. It is 
vital and essential that there be no short- 
ages of the tools and sinews of war. 

As I said when the battle started, the 
only way to insure having enough is to 
have too much. 

To insure that there will be no such 
shortages is the purpose of the bill which 
we are now considering and the supple- 
mental appropriation bill which is now 
in committee. The passage of these bills 
is indispensable to our military posture 
and preparedness. Their passage by a 
unanimous or near unanimous vote will 
give needed assurance to the troops in 
the field that we are standing solidly and 
four-square behind them. 

Bringing an end to the war and stop- 
ping the bloodshed is the first order of 
business with me, and it should be the 
first order of business with Congress and 
all loyal Americans. If this cannot be 
accomplished through diplomatic chan- 
nels, then we must be prepared to face 
up to the situation and take other neces- 
sary steps. First and foremost, we must 
make a national decision that it is our 
purpose to win. 

I have never talked about a so-called 
no-win policy. I did not suggest that 
such a policy existed during the Korean 
war, and I do not suggest it now. I do 
not accuse anyone of having a no-win 
policy. But I know that we have already 
drifted dangerously near to a situation 
which could be so interpreted. If we 
cannot do this, we must either turn tail 
and withdraw or resign ourselves to the 
prospect of a long and unhappy stalemate 
which will be costly both in blood, 
money, and national resources. 

This means—assuming that an honor- 
able negotiated peace is impossible— 
that we must be prepared, if necessary, 
to increase our combat troops so as to be 
able to take the war effectively to the 
Vietcong and their allies and to beat 
them on the field of battle. We must 
and should be prepared to fight to win 
and not just to keep from losing. We 
cannot achieve our objectives if we are 
content to fight only what amounts to a 
holding action in South Vietnam. 

As everyone knows, I am not a military 
man and have no expert military judg- 
ment; but I cannot help believing that 
when we are really ready to strike and 
carry out a policy of action in the field, 
tremendous results will be achieved, and 
fairly rapidly. I could be mistaken, but 
I believe that this will make a tremen- 
dous difference. 

In short, we must be ready, willing, 
and able to hit the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese as hard, and as often, 
and wherever necessary from a military 
standpoint to make them realize that our 
purpose is to win if we are compelled to 
continue to fight, and that we will not 
be content only to defend our positions in 
the south. 

We should face up to the hard realities 
of the situation. The present indica- 
tions give no cause for optimism that the 
way ahead will be easy or that there will 
be a quick and easy solution to the prob- 
lem. The war and demands associated 
with it will directly affect the lives of 
the American people in many ways and 
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will demand many and increasing sacri- 
fices. 

I have slept with this problem, par- 
ticularly for the past 2 years. While the 
Subcommittee on Preparedness was 
looking into the question of the readi- 
ness of the Armed Forces and making 
many kindred and related inquiries, 
many members of the committee and 
of our staff visited Vietnam, although I 
myself have not been there. However, 
I have heard the sworn testimony of a 
great number of men who have been 
there, on the actual field of battle, at the 
time when we were led to believe, more or 
less, that our men were not taking any 
part in the fighting, unless they hap- 
pened to be shot at. 

Many of the young men in the service 
who returned told us, under oath, the 
extent to which they had been engaged 
in battle. We received briefings about 
the various developments there, although 
most of it was classified. 

So these are not conclusions that I 
jumped to as a result of reading articles 
in the newspapers. I have lived with 
this subject to that extent, and even 
before that I was interested in it. I 
visited the wounded men as they returned 
to hospitals in the United States. I vis- 
ited many of them at Walter Reed Hos- 
pital, where many of the more difficult 
cases were sent. I have visited them in 
Honolulu and at other places as they 
arrived from the battlefields. 

With the increase in military forces 
there will come a further and added in- 
crease in draft calls. 

At least a partial callup of National 
Guardsmen and Reservists is probable, 
particularly of units with specialized 
skills. 

We will be required to appropriate in- 
creasing amounts of money to support 
our military operations in Vietnam and 
to maintain our other forces around the 
world at a high level of combat readiness. 

If the war continues, increased taxes in 
large proportions are certain. 

We may ultimately be forced to a 
choice between guns and butter. This 
might entail economic controls and ra- 
tioning of goods and materials and at 
least a partial disruption of normal busi- 
ness operations. 

I am not predicting that these events 
are just around the corner, or 30, 90, or 
60 days or 6 months away; but if we 
have to continue our action and go deep- 
er and deeper, we shall certainly be con- 
fronted with the problem of controls. 

Tragically, the toll of American casual- 
ties will go even higher, and additional 
thousands of American fighting men may 
be called upon to lay down their lives in 
defense of their country and the cause 
of freedom. 

After soul-searching and conscientious 
analysis of the entire situation and its 
implications for our future, I have come 
to the conclusion that the one course that 
we should and must follow is that of 
bringing sufficient military might to bear 
to force our Communist enemies to the 
conference table or, failing that, to de- 
feat them on the field of battle. Only 
this alternative, in my judgment, offers 
us a chance to peace with honor. I be- 
lieve that the sooner we undertake this 
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and get about doing the job, the less 
will be the cost in lives, time, and money. 

Where I have use the term war“ in 
this speech, I have done so advisedly. 
We all known that we have been carrying 
a major part of fighting the bloody war 
in South Vietnam for many months. 
That does not discredit in the least the 
South Vietnamese soldier. Under our 
training and with our equipment—and 
they themselves have many good of- 
ficers—they have developed into excel- 
lent soldiers. But the push, the aggres- 
siveness, and the offensive part of the 
battle, and much of the manpower, of 
course, is provided by the United States. 
We are having to carry a great part of the 
load. 

We have put our men and our flag on 
the field of battle and both have been 
fired upon. We now have more than 
200,000 fightingmen actually deployed in 
South Vietnam and many thousands 
more directly support them in south- 
east Asia. When I say “many thousands 
more,” I mean perhaps 40,000 or 50,000 
more, at the very least; including our 
naval forces and carriers and more mem- 
bers of the Air Force, in addition to the 
200,000 who are on the mainland of Viet- 
nam itself. More than 2,000 young 
Americans have already been called upon 
to make the final and greatest sacrifice 
for their country. 

Iam making this enumeration to place 
before the people what I believe will be 
the cost of this policy; but I believe it is 
necessary, and the quicker we face it, the 
better. 

Our commitment in South Vietnam is 
constantly growing in terms of men, 
material, and money. Barring a com- 
pletely unexpected and unforeseen de- 
velopment, it will grow even more before 
we reach the end of the road. 

Informed sources tell me—and they 
are speculating—that we may very well 
have 350,000 to 400,000 troops in the field 
before the end of this year. Those are 
not my figures. I do not know; those 
who tell me do not know either. But 
informed sources give this as their 
speculative judgment. 

Let me give one further word of warn- 
ing before I conclude. Today, we very 
properly concentrate our attention on 
southeast Asia. However, in so doing we 
must not overlook the very real pos- 
sibility that our Communist enemies may 
undertake additional adventure and ag- 
gressions at other places around the 
world where our vital interests are in- 
volved. Therefore, we must be certain 
that we do not let the drain which Viet- 
nam imposes upon our manpower, 
material, and resources impair the readi- 
ness of our remaining forces to meet ag- 
gression at other potential hotspots 
around the world. We must spend the 
necessary money to supply the shortages 
which the requirements of Vietnam have 
created. 

We must face the fact that until re- 
cently we have been trying to operate on 
a peacetime budget in fighting what was 
a very expensive and growing war exactly 
halfway around the world. 

Some of the funds involved in the 
pending bill will be used to replenish the 
materiel, the military hardware, and like 
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supplies which have been burned up and 
used up from the regular resources of 
our armed services. We must procure 
the necessary arms and equipment, sup- 
plies, and ammunition. We must re- 
cruit and train the necessary man- 
power. 

Our manpower has been drained from 
other units in order to meet the demands 
of the situation in Vietnam. 

We must not be found wanting or be 
unready to respond to aggression in 
other areas in which our vital interests 
are involved, if it should occur. 

I do not believe I am an alarmist, but 
if we should let this war drag on, on just 
a holding basis, and fight it as a kind 
of diplomatic war, I believe we would be 
inviting smaller wars to break out by 
this or another aggressor, in one form or 
another, in other places. 

The only reason why they have not 
broken out in other places, such as in 
Central and South America, is that there 
is our growing power. 

I close this statement by paying a 
special tribute to our brave men who 
fight and sometimes die in Vietnam. 
They are doing a tremendous job under 
very difficult circumstances. They fight 
for the cause of freedom with the same 
high morale, courage, valor, and skill 
which have distinguished the American 
soldier, sailor, airman, and marine in all 
past battles and wars of our history. 

I believe it has already been demon- 
strated that we have sent much of the 
cream of the manpower crop to Vietnam. 
That is not to speak disparagingly of any 
man who has not been sent there. How- 
ever, the corporals, sergeants, and spe- 
cialists in certain flelds are among the 
best men in our military forces. We have 
also sent our best lieutenants, captains, 
and majors, and right up the line in rank. 
That is true of our Army, our Naval 
Forces, of the Marine Corps, and of the 
Air Force. 

These men prove again that a properly 
motivated American is the finest fighting 
man the world has ever known. They 
deserve the gratitude and unstinting sup- 
port of all Americans and freedom-loving 
peoples everywhere. 

Let us pass this bill with dispatch. 
Debate and discussion are a part of our 
system of government. But with men 
fighting, bleeding, and even dying on the 
battlefields, it is time to act in voting 
funds to insure the equipment, the sup- 
plies, the military hardware, and other 
tools of war necessary to enable them to 
carry out their missions, protect them- 
selves, and insure a positive victory. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STENNIS. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Byrp 
of Virginia in the chair). The Senator 
from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I congratulate the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi upon the very 
able address he has just delivered. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sena- 
tor from Mississippi is familiar with 
every aspect of this matter, particularly 
the military one, in view of the fact that 
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he presides over the very important Pre- 
paredness Investigating Subcommittee 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 

I well remember that when the ques- 
tion first arose of sending men to Viet- 
nam, it was proposed that we send some 
200 men to assist the French to prepare 
and maintain and keep in the air the 
planes that the French had in Vietnam. 
Most of the planes there were American 
planes. I believe we gave the French 
approximately $3 billion to support them 
in their abortive effort to hold on in 
Vietnam. 

The distinguished Senator from Mis- 
sissippi is entitled to great praise as a 
prophet. I remember that the Senator 
from Mississippi made one or more 
speeches at that time in opposition to 
sending men into Vietnam, because of the 
lack of congressional approval and also 
because of the geographic disadvantages. 

I discussed this subject with the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi on many occasions 
in 1954. On one occasion when we had 
a conference at the highest echelons of 
the executive branch we were informed 
of a proposal to send 200 men to Vietnam. 
I made a serious understatement by pre- 
dicting, “If we send 200 men there now, 
it will not be long until we will have 
20,000 men there.” Today we find that 
we have closer to 300,000 men in Viet- 
nam, and the waters and lands adjacent 
thereto. We hardly could have let the 
Communists euchre us into a more diffi- 
cult position. It is one of the most dif- 
ficult and unlikely spots in the world in 
which to fight a war. 

I have had many reasons to think 
about that position. 

In Vietnam there are the valleys of the 
Mekong and the highlands of the north. 
As a rule, we associate malaria with the 
lowlands, but it so happens that in Viet- 
nam malaria is found in the highlands. 
The malaria found there is of a type for 
which we now have no completely satis- 
factory medications. 

I have almost concluded that perhaps 
the only other area of the world in which 
it would be more difficult to engage in a 
war would be Afghanistan or in the 
mountains of Tibet. It would be more 
difficult to get to those areas, and there 
would also be the matter of logistics. 

I am particularly impressed by the 
cogent reasoning of the Senator from 
Mississippi that, if this war were not 
going on in Vietnam, we might have a 
military confrontation somewhere else. 

The Communist world has never 
deviated from its purpose, its drive, and 
its determination to achieve world dom- 
ination. It will be probing everywhere 
on earth for weak spots. If the Commu- 
nists are unable to find weak spots in 
Asia or in Europe, they will then come 
to this hemisphere, and we shall have 
rash of wars of national liberation or 
wars of some other nomenclature, and 
we shall have some slogan other than 
the one now being used in Vietnam. 

I am glad that from his knowledge of 
military affairs the Senator has pointed 
out that we are spread rather thin all 
over the world today. 

We have highly trained and well- 
equipped forces in Germany and Korea. 
A part of the force we had held in re- 
serve in the continental United States 
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has had to be moved to Vietnam and to 
Santo Domingo. 

Ours is a rather farflung battleline, 
Mr. President, when we consider the 
widely separated areas where our troops 
are stationed. It certainly behooves us 
to be more insistent than ever before 
that our allies, for whom we have done 
so much, make a larger contribution to 
the defense of freedom throughout the 
world. 

There is no parallel in all human his- 
tory to what this country did at the end 
of World War II. We not only bound up 
the wounds and rebuilt the edifices and 
the homes of our allies; we went to those 
with whom we had been only recently 
engaged in mortal combat, the Germans 
and the Japanese, and expended billions 
of dollars to revive their economies and 
enable them to stand on their own feet 
again. 

Countries like these, which have re- 
ceived benefits that are without parallel 
in all of history, should be willing to 
make a larger military contribution to 
preserving the cause of peace. 

We shall not have complete peace in 
this troubled world any time soon, but 
we can at least contain this Communist 
problem. Would that we had cleaned 
up Cuba of Castro and the Communists 
there at the time we discovered that 
missiles had been placed in Cuba. As 
Senators will recall, we had passed a 
joint resolution, approved by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which said in 
essence that any offensive weapon in 
Cuba would be considered an act of ag- 
gression against the United States. 

We had the means to destroy the ene- 
my in Cuba, and to eliminate Castro and 
communism. We had marines at sea, 
just out of sight of land. We had the 
necessary air support at bases in Florida. 
We had moved an armored division from 
Fort Hood, Tex., to Camp Stewart, Ga., 
ready to load on ships so that it could 
follow the marines in. 

But we settled for something less than 
that; and it may well develop in the fu- 
ture that we settled for a great deal less. 
The Russians did not comply with the 
original assurances they gave President 
Kennedy when he wrote them that fa- 
mous message demanding that they pull 
out of Cuba and give us the right to in- 
spect, to see that they had removed those 
weapons. That was a right that was 
promised us; but was later denied and 
refused. 

We shall continue to be troubled, as 
the Senator from Mississippi has so well 
indicated, by the threat of communism. 
I think we can handle it better than it 
has been handled, in many instances. 
We can achieve more of our objectives 
by methods other than engagement of 
armed forces and the loss of blood that 
is occurring this very moment in Viet- 
nam. But there will be no time, I fear, 
in my life, or even in the life of my 
friend from Mississippi—who is much 
younger and stronger than I—when the 
threat of Communist aggression will be 
absolutely allayed and destroyed all over 
the world. We shall be compelled to 
bear a heavy burden to maintain a force 
for freedom—which is an insurance pol- 
icy. The huge amount that we spend is 
the premium on the insurance policy 
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which insures the most valuable thing 
on earth; the American way of life, and 
the individual rights, liberties, and dig- 
nities of the citizen in this land of ours. 

I feel better when men who are as 
dedicated as the Senator from Missis- 
sippi are willing to apply themselves to 
this very onerous task. 

Senators who have not served on the 
Preparedness Subcommittee can hardly 
imagine the extent of the efforts by that 
subcommittee on the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, in our attempts to 
keep America strong. Despite the very 
best we can do, and despite the most ef- 
ficient administration of the Depart- 
ment of Defense, there will be some over- 
sights; there will be something lacking. 
The Senator from Mississippi, as chair- 
man of that subcommittee, has done a 
fine job in pointing out such deficiencies 
and correcting them. He stands here to- 
day making his statement in the great 
tradition of American freedom and 
American statesmanship, and I com- 
mend him for his remarks. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Georgia very much for his most 
generous remarks. In all the years I 
have been in the Senate, the wise counsel 
of the Senator from Georgia and his ad- 
vice on military matters and other mat- 
ters has been of great value. He has 
always been up at the front where the 
decisions were made. I think he has 
given as little consideration to himself 
personally, in his advice and counsel, as 
any person I have ever known. 

I remember the occasion in 1954 when 
the Senator from Georgia helped turn 
the balance against a proposal that 
would have gone a great deal further 
than the involvement of 200 Air Force 
mechanics in Vietnam. I remember well 
how President Eisenhower sent for him 
time and again. He and the present 
President of the United States were both 
opposed to our involvement in the situa- 
tion as it stood then. 

Iam delighted to have been associated 
with the Senator from Georgia in the 
matters to which he has referred. He 
taught me all I know on the subject; 
and I thank him for that. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, to the Senator’s very generous ob- 
servations, I wish only to add that when 
someone brings forward some alternative 
to the present program, some proposal of 
a method for our disengaging ourselves 
in Vietnam in an honorable fashion, 
without turning tail and running like a 
whipped puppy, I shall be happy to sup- 
port such a proposal, because I deplore 
what is going on in Vietnam today, with 
the loss of human lives, as much as any- 
one possibly can. In the absence of such 
an honorable solution, I have no alter- 
native to supporting the President. 

Mr. STENNIS. I am glad that the 
Senator from Georgia referred to our 
stretched-out position. He is as quali- 
fied to speak as any living person on the 
subject of our extended efforts all around 
the world, and how the time of peril and 
trouble in which we are living will con- 
tinue for awhile. 

I am sure that in his references to our 
allies, the Senator does not wish to dis- 
credit any of them. I know he is not 
quick to “pop off,” if I may use that term, 
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on such matters. But what he says is 
very timely and very true. Our allies 
have, in effect, turned their backs upon 
us in this distressing situation. Many of 
them, for whom we have done so much, 
could help with manpower; and even 
those who could not help us with man- 
power could stand up for us in the diplo- 
matic circles of the world, take our side, 
and let it be known that this is a matter 
of first priority with them. Instead of 
that, some of them are actively opposed 
to our position. 

I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi for clarifying many 
of the issues involved in this bill. 

I marched with the 1st Army, in the 
9th Infantry Division. I served under 
General Westmoreland, who was then a 
lieutenant colonel, my regimental com- 
mander. Ihave great confidence in him. 
I have watched his career since that time 
as an artilleryman, as an infantryman, 
as the superintendent of West Point, and 
as a paratroop officer. In my judgment 
he is the finest commander in the Ameri- 
can Army. He has one of the hardest 
jobs that any American general ever 
faced. I feel that, even as I had confi- 
dence in him when I marched with the 
9th Division, the men who are fighting 
under him in Vietnam today have confi- 
dence in him. 

The point that the Senator from 
Mississippi has made is that we must give 
to him, his staff, his junior officers, his 
noncommissioned officers, and every man 
who is serving in Vietnam, as well as 
every one of the Vietnamese and every 
one of our allies, all the materials of war 
that they need. If they need a missile, if 
they need a helicopter, if they need addi- 
tional artillery, if they need more ammu- 
nition, we must give it to them; and that 
is what the pending bill would do. 

As was pointed out yesterday by the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
this bill does not determine foreign 
policy. It does not ratify decisions made 
in the past. It does not endorse new 
commitments. It merely provides that 
whatever we do, we are going to give our 
boys who have volunteered out of a sense 
of patriotism, as well as boys who went 
into the Army as a result of the Selective 
Service System and were compelled to go 
over there, the fullest kind of support, 
the kind of weapons, the kind of tanks, 
and the kind of materiel which they need. 

Mr. President, I intend to vote for the 
bill wholeheartedly because I feel that we 
are committed to a war that is one of the 
most difficult ever to be fought, as has 
been pointed out by the Senator from 
Georgia. We must wholeheartedly sup- 
port every one of the soldiers whom we 
have sent over there. That is what this 
bill would do. If we are to debate policy 
on Vietnam, if we are to debate what we 
are to do in Vietnam, let us debate it on 
the kind of issue which does not mean 
denying our troops over there, or General 
Westmoreland and his fine staff, the kind 
of support which they need. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Montana very much for his fine 
remarks, 

I yield now to the Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Gore]. 
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Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I join in 
the sentiments expressed with respect to 
the character of service and leadership 
provided, and the wisdom exemplified by 
the able Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
RUSSELL]. 

I recall that as a junior Senator I, 
along with the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STENNIS], and other Senators, 
awaited the return of the Senator from 
Georgia and the then Democratic leader, 
Senator Lyndon Johnson, from a confer- 
ence which was called at the White House 
prior to the tragedy of Dienbienphu for 
the French. 

I believe that I correctly recall the re- 
port we received from the late Secretary 
of State John Foster Dulles, and Admiral 
Radford, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, and perhaps others, urging 
President Eisenhower to send American 
troops to Vietnam to assist the French. 

I recall that upon the return of the 
Senator from Georgia and the Senator 
from Texas, we were advised that they 
had strongly advised against it. I do not 
believe that we got the report from them 
as to what President Eisenhower’s de- 
cision was, but later the President fol- 
lowed that advice. 

I recall one further point, that when 
the question of the 200 men to whom the 
Senator from Mississippi had made ref- 
erence—the first American military men 
sent there—was under consideration, the 
Senator from Georgia advised that if we 
sent 200 men, they would be followed by 
200,000. Let me ask the Senator from 
Georgia whether that statement is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. The Sen- 
ator gives me too much credit. I believe 
I said that if we sent 200 troops over 
there, 20,000 would have to follow in the 
very near future. I believe that was my 
prediction at that time. 

Mr. GORE. Perhaps that is typical 
of the creeping escalation we have ex- 
perienced on this issue, but 20,000 still 
makes the point. The case of the mili- 
tary forces was the event from which 
have flowed many other problems. I in- 
vite the attention of the Senate to this 
point, because of the pertinent remarks 
which the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi has made. 

I wish to say to him that I am grate- 
ful for the candor which he has displayed 
on this bill. Not from his lips have come 
denunciation of Senators who have ques- 
tions in their minds, who are troubled 
by the vexatious predicament in which 
we find ourselves. Instead, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi has invited debate. 

It seems to me that our aim must be to 
contribute to the formulation of policy 
for the enlightenment of the people with 
respect to that policy in a manner which 
will bring unity to the people, which is 
so badly needed. 

As the war has been widened, the gap 
between the President and Congress 
seems also to have widened. Unrest 
among the people has increased. 

This morning, I thought that General 
Taylor did an excellent job in presenting 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
the administration’s policy in this re- 
gard. 
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There are many questions left to be 
asked, of course. But, if, out of all this 
debate and an examination of policy can 
come enlightenment of the people and 
Congress, and perhaps a modification of 
policy on the part of the administration 
and some limitations of objectives which 
the people can understand and support, 
then perhaps we shall have achieved a 
degree of unity which I believe is badly 
needed. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Tennessee very much for his very 
fine comments. 

I am now glad to yield to the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 

Mr. GRUENING. First, let me con- 
gratulate both the chairman of the Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee and the chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee 
for their great wisdom—when the issue 
of first invading Vietnam militarily by 
our forces came up—in opposing it, and 
for saying that it would be unwise policy, 
that it would lead to a much deeper in- 
volvement than appeared to be contem- 
plated at that time, and that they joined 
in their counsels to the President and 
others in opposing this involvement. 

I believe that their wisdom was pro- 
phetic and very great. It is to be regret- 
ted that their wisdom at that time did 
not prevail, because I believe we might 
have put across the thought which would 
have prevented many things which have 
happened since that time and which are 
leading us down a tragic path, the end 
of which no one can foresee. 

I find myself in thorough agreement 
with some of the very fine sentiments 
which the Senator from Mississippi has 
expressed, and which the chairman of 
the full committee, the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL] has also ex- 
pressed, when he said a few moments 
ago that he would join in supporting any 
solution which would give us an honor- 
able way out and stop the needless 
slaughter, not only of our own boys but 
also of all others. I know of no Member 
of Congress who would not share that 
view. Although there may be differ- 
ences of opinion as to how that way 
should be found, no one in Congress and 
no one in the United States would dis- 
sent from that statement, and I applaud 
it most heartily. 

The Senator from Mississippi says: 

No one has a greater or more sincere desire 
than I for halting the war in Vietnam and 
ending the sacrifices of American lives. 


I applaud that sentiment, and I share 
it. I believe that we must all work to- 
gether to that end, although some of us 
may differ in details, and some of us will 
differ on the future. 

It is extremely important and fortu- 
nate that this debate has at last come to 
pass. Out of the discussions more wis- 
dom may emerge, and we may be able 
to arrive at a better solution than that 
which we are now embarked upon. 

We do not know where this debate is 
going to lead, but certainly we shall find 
agreement on the desire to find an hon- 
orable way out of the situation at the 
earliest possible moment. I support that 
view 100 percent. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska very much. 
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Now I am glad to yield to the Senator 
from Wyoming [Mr. McGee]. 

Mr. McGEE. Let me add my voice to 
those of my colleagues in commending 
the Senator from Mississippi, as well as 
the Senator from Georgia for the hard, 
bedrock stand which they have taken on 
this difficult question. What we tend to 
do, sometimes, is to reduce the question 
to overly simple terms, as though we had 
decided we were going to risk a war or 
live in peace, when that really is not the 
alternative which faces this country. 
We are living in a troubled world in 
which almost every day the risk of war 
is imminent. When the Senator titles 
his comments the way he did, he puts his 
finger on the nub of the question; 
namely, that we have to begin where we 
are at present. 

It is water over the dam. We cannot 
do it over. History does not afford us 
the luxury of waiting 5 years before we 
make up our minds. We have to decide 
these issues now. When the Senator re- 
minds us that here is a beginning, here 
is where we must start, he is rendering a 
great service to the dialog. 

I should like to refer to the suggestions 
that have repeatedly occurred here on 
the part of my colleagues about our hav- 
ing to carry a disproportionate share of 
the burden in South Vietnam. I think 
occasionally we forget that a great pow- 
er is not usually loved, and we sometimes 
tend to think, in affairs around the 
world, that we can put love on a prior- 
ity. We have to put necessity, our own 
needs, the need to rise to our commit- 
ments and the demands of those com- 
mitments, on a priority. If someone will 
love us in the process, that is merely a 
fringe benefit. 

Nobody loved the British when they 
kept the peace of the world for almost 
100 years. In fact, the perfidious Albion 
was the object of much attack. So we 
must not judge of our actions on whether 
or not we shall be loved for them. We 
may hope that those we help will be 
grateful, but we may also be kicked in 
the face for our efforts. 

We must keep the situation in per- 
spective as to what is happening in var- 
ious parts of the world. 

The French and the British are com- 
mitted in other areas of the world. Ger- 
many is committed in other areas of the 
world. The presence of the British, for 
example, around Singapore has had a 
stabilizing effect in the local disturbances 
that have taken place there. 

The presence of French, German, and 
British troops in Western Europe means 
that this country can have a smaller 
complement of American troops there. 
The fact that hundreds of thousands of 
‘Korean troops are in Korea below the 
38th parallel means that we have a much 
smaller commitment in that part of the 
world. We must also remember the fact 
that there are some 25,000 Korean troops 
in South Vietnam. It was announced 
the other day that Korea is sending 
20,000 additional troops. 

People tend to focus their eyes where 
our country is committed, and block out 
of view the fact that there are parts of 
the world where the French and the Brit- 
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ish are involved in commitments which 
have not involved a single member of 
our military forces. 

The world being round and being 
smaller as a result of the modern genius 
of science, it behooves us to take cog- 
nizance of this kind of help. So we 
should recognize that there are numbers 
of Koreans and some Australians and 
New Zealanders in South Vietnam. The 
hard fact remains that we are there not 
in a club of friendship or in order to 
have group companionship. We are 
there because we have to be there. The 
times demand that we be there. We must 
assess our presence and its costs in those 
terms. When we do that, we should not 
go off on a tangent or an irrelevant issue 
as to whether we are getting sufficient 
help from our allies, and whether our 
allies are doing as much as they should. 
I do not believe that should be the crite- 
rion in determining what we should do. 

The Senator from Mississippi was cor- 
rect when he said that our commitment 
is there; we have to take it from there. 
We should not penalize ourselves, no 
matter what our feelings may be about 
other countries or what they are doing 
in other parts of the world. 

I did not want the dialog to close with- 
out the reminder that there are commit- 
ments of other troops in the world. The 
bulk of the commitments are ours, as a 
result of trying to restore stability in the 
wake of World War II. And so while we 
risk a great deal in what we hope will 
eventually be successful, we must try to 
achieve it. 

I conclude by commending the Sen- 
ator from Mississippi for his wonderful 
statement this afternoon. 

Mr. STENNIS. I thank the Senator. 
He has made a forceful statement. The 
point he discusses has merit. I certainly 
did not mean to ignore the help we have, 
for example, from the very fine Korean 
troops. They mean exactly what they 
say in what they are doing. We have our 
own divisions on their battleline, as the 
Senator knows. But outside of the Ko- 
reans, there are very few other troops in 
there with rifles, and we want more. I 
feel that we deserve more, but I do not 
wish to pursue the argument further at 
this point. I am glad the Senator 
brought up the point and stated his view 
on it. He has made a very fine contribu- 
tion by so doing. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, one 
of the concomitants of our military en- 
gagement in southeast Asia is the far- 
reaching effect it is already having and 
will continue to have on our domestic 
programs. 

We have already seen the far-reaching 
cuts in education, in resource develop- 
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ment, in housing, in aviation, and in vir- 
tually every other field. That is one of 
the consequences of our involvement that 
those of us who opposed this involvement 
from the start foresaw and forecast. 

It is to be hoped that the President’s 
indication that we could have both 
things, that we could both develop the 
domestic programs, the programs at 
home, many of them overdue, and con- 
tinue to conduct the war, may be ful- 
filled. 

But the actions taken to date indicate 
that the actions are not always in accord 
with the hopeful words. 

It seems to me that for economy rea- 
sons, if none other, if we are to be strong, 
if we are to meet our alleged commit- 
ments in southeast Asia and other parts 
of the world—and it was brought out 
only a few minutes ago by the distin- 
guished senior Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RUssELL] and the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] in discussing 
the war, that we are stretched very 
thin—it is important that we maintain 
our economy at home and not allow it to 
be eroded by what is taking place over- 
seas. 

An example of one of the many of 
these cuts came to me this morning in a 
communication from the capital of my 
State, Juneau, where the decision of the 
administration, which Alaskans fervent- 
ly hope will be reversed, to eliminate 
substantial funds for public works in the 
1967 budget, has demonstrated another 
example of the bitter fruits resulting 
from what I, for one, consider the inex- 
cusable folly we have exhibited in choos- 
ing to fight an undeclared land war in 
southeast Asia. 

This view has been shared by many 
eminent military leaders—views now 
coming into public knowledge—by 
such leaders as the late and great Gen- 
eral MacArthur, General Ridgway, in- 
deed, President Eisenhower, as well as 
the late President Kennedy. 

In my State of Alaska one of the proj- 
ects that was eliminated from the 
budget was the so-called Snettisham 
Dam in southeastern Alaska, to supply 
power badly needed right now. How- 
ever, this dam, even if not eliminated by 
the action of the Bureau of the Budget, 
would not have brought that power into 
use until 1970. 

But recently, and before the dam was 
planned to meet the immediate needs, a 
vast tract of timber was sold to the St. 
Regis Paper Co. of New York, to be used 
in the manufacture of wood pulp. It is 
the largest timber sale in the history of 
the Forest Service, a great economic 
event utilizing a great natural resource 
which has long been unutilized. It is 
timber going to waste because it is dying 
on the stump from old age. It would be 
exhibiting the most basic principle of 
conservation by cutting this overripe 
timber and allowing a regrowth of a 
much larger quantity of prime forest 
resources, Sitka spruce and hemlock. 

One of the terms of the contract of 
sale was that the St, Regis Paper Co., of 
New York, would construct a huge pulp- 
mill; and one of the prime inducements 
for the sale of that tract of timber was 
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that power would be provided by the 
Snettisham Dam, which was pro- 
gramed for construction at the be- 
ginning of this spring. Yet the Snet- 
tisham project was not included in this 
year’s budget, although preliminary 
planning had been completed at a cost 
of $1,205,000. In other words, this dam 
was ready to go; and the Corps of Engi- 
neers had informed me that if the exci- 
sion of this project stands, not only will 
there be great economic damage to this 
section and loss of payrolls in an area 
that needs them, but also that some of 
the experts, engineers, and planners who 
have been working there will be lost by 
being sent to other parts of the world, 
and their abilities will no longer be 
available. 

What does the Snettisham project 
mean to southeastern Alaska? In quan- 
titative terms, it means that the con- 
struction of the dam and pulpmill would 
provide upward of 1,100 new jobs. The 
size of the city of Juneau, the State cap- 
ital, would approximately double. New 
State and Federal taxes would amount 
to $4,500,000. These estimates do not 
include increases in employment and 
revenues by related industries that 
would be attracted by this new industry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution of the Greater 
Juneau Borough be printed in the REC- 
orp at this point. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

“RESOLUTION 55 

“Whereas funds for the Snettisham hydro- 
electric project were eliminated from the 
Federal budget for fiscal year 1967; and 

“Whereas the decision to eliminate these 
funds was apparently made before the 
Juneau timber sale of 8.75 billion board feet 
of timber by the Forest Service which re- 
quires that a pulpmill be established in the 
sale area to process the timber; and 

“Whereas the demand for power in the 
Greater Juneau Borough is presently at the 
peak which can be generated by local power 
sources without the development of addi- 
tional generation capability; and 

“Whereas very substantial normal growth 
in the demand for power in the Greater 
Juneau Borough is projected; and 

“Whereas the power which Snettisham will 
provide is particularly needed in order to 
supply the pulp industry which will develop 
as a result of the timber sale in addition 
to being needed to meet the normal growth 
of power demand; and 

“Whereas as a result of representations 
made to the Bureau of the Budget by Sena- 
tor E. L. BARTLETT, Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
and Representative RatpH J. Rivers, the 
Alaska congressional delegation, the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget has agreed 
to reconsider the elimination of Snettisham 
funds from the fiscal 1967 Federal budget; 
be it 

“Resolved, That the assembly of the 
Greater Juneau Borough urges the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget to consider the 
vital effect that the Snettisham hydroelec- 
tric project will have on the economic future 
of the area both in relation to the Juneau 
timber sale and to the normal economic 
growth of the area and to recommend that 
appropriation be made for this project this 

ear.” 
Copies of this resolution shall be sent to 
the Honorable Lyndon B. Johnson, President 
of the United States; the Honorable CARL 
Haypen, chairman of the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee; the Honorable GEORGE H. 
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Manon, chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee; the Honorable Charles L. 
Schultze, Director, Bureau of the Budget; 
and to the Honorable E. L. BARTLETT and the 
Honorable ERNEST GRUENING, US. Senators, 
and the Honorable RALPH J. Rivers, U.S. Rep- 
resentative, members of the Alaska delega- 
tion in Congress. 
Adopted February 2, 1966. 


, President. 
Attest: 


, Clerk. 
Chairman. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
loss in taxes alone should rivet our at- 
tention. We should realize that the 
costly war in southeast Asia is likely to 
mean, as it already has, a reversal of the 
widely applauded, sound policy of the 
administration in reducing excise taxes 
and income taxes. This already has re- 
sulted, in the past few weeks, in pro- 
posals for the restoration of taxes which 
were so cheerfully and hopefully elimi- 
nated in the 1st session of the 89th Con- 
gress. This reduction in taxes was a 
great achievement, perhaps the greatest 
achievement in the history of Congress, 
accomplished with the cooperation of 
the President and Members of this body 
and the other body. It was a program 
that was far reaching, that in many re- 
spects was overdue, that covered the en- 
tire gamut of our economic and social 
front, and that did the many things that 
were sorely needed. It is tragic that 
now, in the 2d session of the 89th Con- 
gress, having marched up the hill, we 
seem compelled to march down again. 
This great program of benefit to the 
American people is being eroded for the 
benefit of our so-called commitment in 
southeast Asia, where vast sums, in addi- 
tion to the military sums which we are 
being asked to approve now, and which 
apparently are only a beginning, will be 
supplemented by vast economic contri- 
butions, the end of which we cannot 
foresee. 

The amount required to begin construc- 
tion of the Snettisham Dam this year 
is not large—somewhere between $1.5 
and $2.5 million. Surely in a budget 
calling for the expenditure of more than 
$112 billion, we should be able to find this 
amount. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, would the 
Senator from Alaska care to yield now 
for a discussion of the point he is rais- 
ing, or would he prefer to wait until the 
end of his speech? 

Mr. GRUENING. I should be very 
happy to yield to the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Wyoming. Knowing of his 
interest not merely in a successful con- 
clusion of our engagement in Vietnam, 
but also of his interest in keeping our 
economy moving, I am sure that any- 
thing that he would say would be perti- 
nent and welcome. 

Mr. McGEE. I share with the Sena- 
tor from Alaska the strong feeling that 
we have to keep the well-thought-out 
domestic programs going. It is my fear 
that some individuals who opposed those 
programs are now using Vietnam as an 
excuse to try to cut those programs back. 
In the first place, that is hypocrisy; in 
the second place, it is dangerous to cut 
the programs back on that score. Even 
with all the pressures that are upon us 
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throughout the world, we cannot afford 
to forfeit equally significant efforts at 
home. I wonder whether the Senator 
from Alaska agrees with that general 
observation. 

Mr. GRUENING. I could not agree 
more completely. This is one of the 
most vital issues now before us. It was 
foreseeable, but it was still an unpleasant 
surprise when, at the opening of this 
session of Congress, we examined the 
budget and noticed some of the far- 
reaching and drastic slashes which had 
been made. 

We had been hopeful that the Presi- 
dent’s declarations that we could both 
continue the war in southeast Asia and 
maintain our economy at home would 
be carried out in the budget; but such is 
not the case. Some of these matters are 
just being discussed now. 

In addition to the budget cuts, there 
is the depressing possibility that in some 
cases in which the amount requested in 
the budget is appropriated, the appro- 
priation will be withheld from expendi- 
ture. This has been done before. I 
sincerely hope that that will not be the 
case, and that, although people may dif- 
fer in their reasons for our becoming 
involved in southeast Asia and on the 
future conduct of operations there, 
whether to escalate or to hold firm, 
nevertheless we shall continue, certainly 
for the time being, in this first year of 
our heavy military commitment, not to 
let the domestic program erode. 

Are we going to penalize the poor? 
Are we going to diminish the foresight- 
edly conceived and hopefully entered 
into war on poverty? Are we going to 
stop vocational training, so that the un- 
employed may have an opportunity to 
obtain jobs? Are we going to cut into 
education, which, with our democracy, 
is one and inseparable? Are we going 
to stop research and development? Are 
we going to make the kind of cuts, which 
I just mentioned, which actually can be 
demonstrated to be detrimental in terms 
of income? We shall need to carry on 
our commitments, both at home and 
abroad. 

I welcome the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. I believe that much of 
what is being said about our ability to 
finance these programs is being said as 
a ruse to attack programs that were 
fought by these same people so vigor- 
ously at the time they were adopted by 
this body. 

I do not believe that people ought to 
be fooled by that kind of tactic. The 
Senator from Alaska knows that he and 
I disagree on our presence in Vietnam, 
on why we are there, on the need for 
being there, and on what our presence 
there may do to our economy. 

We were told these same things 30 
years ago and 25 years ago when we were 
facing the great question of the barter 
system necessitated by Hitler in Europe 
and the great inroads being made at that 
time in the Pacific by Japan. We were 
told then that we could not afford to in- 
volve ourselves in both areas. Fortu- 
nately, history did not give us an op- 
portunity to choose. We were forced 
into both areas at the same time. 
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One war is being fought now in south- 
east Asia and another war is being 
fought here at home. We should not 
sell ourselves short. We are capable of 
waging both wars. We must rise to the 
occasion. It would do us little good if, 
by our attempt to win peace around the 
world, we were to forfeit the opportunity 
for peace and security and a better 
standard of living at home. I do not 
believe that we dare to split these chal- 
lenges as though we are able to choose 
one in preference to the other. I believe 
that we must have both. 

If I may draw a parallel for a moment, 
in 1939 and 1940, when Mr. Hitler was 
reaching his peak, and in late 1941, 
when Pearl Harbor got us involved, I 
believe the Senator will recall the many 
things that were being suggested in those 
days. 

I can recall being involved then in de- 
bate in the public schools, in which I was 
teaching, on the question of whether we 
ought to amend our Constitution to limit 
the national debt of the United States 
to $45 billion, because otherwise we 
would be broke and go down the drain 
and be lost. This was the argument 
that was being used to remind us that we 
could not afford to arm ourselves to slow 
down Mr. Hitler. 

Mr. GRUENING. I recall it very well. 

Mr. McGEE. The upshot was that 
Mr. Hitler and Mr. Mussolini did listen to 
the arguments that the American forces 
could not afford to do anything. The 
events in Pearl Harbor, the Rhineland, 
Munich, Hungary, Poland, and Ethiopia, 
triggered by Hitler and Mussolini, com- 
pelled us to go to war. 

We then took the wraps off our great 
economy and discovered to our great 
shock that we had been operating part 
time for many years in our economy with 
at least one hand behind our back. 

When the war began, we did things 
that we had been told we were not ca- 
pable of doing in terms of economics. 
We unleashed American capitalism. By 
the end of the war, our national debt had 
jumped from approximately $40 to $263 
billion, and we were still going strong at 
the end of the war. 

We were guilty of underselling our 
great capabilities. Then, because we had 
to, we expanded our productivity. We 
began to tool up our great industry and 
create more jobs. Many people in our 
country made fun of an American Vice 
President because he said that some day 
we would have 60 million jobs. Many 
thought he was crazy. Today we have 
close to 75 million jobs, and we shall have 
more. 

One great weakness, ofttimes repeated 
in our history, has been the tendency to 
underestimate ourselves and to sell our- 
selves short. 

With all due respect to the position of 
my friend, the Senator from Alaska, with 
which position I disagree so strongly, I 
say that we must afford both. It would 
not do us well to reward aggression or to 
let an aggressor get by with tactics that 
would build up the kind of tension and 
head of steam that built up when we 
thought we could buy time in the thirties 
when dealing with an aggressor. Ag- 
gression is aggression. In time, we had 
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to fight a major world conflict which did, 
indeed, slow down the great social pro- 
grams of the thirties, though we re- 
covered quickly as a result of the expan- 
sion of our production capabilities. 

I believe that it would be far more 
damaging to the great programs at home 
if we were to pull back and reward an 
aggressor with the excuse that we had 
to protect our programs at home. I do 
not believe that history gives us that 
much choice. 

We have to do both and we dare not 
forfeit one in favor of the other. Both 
programs are called for and both must 
be carried forward. We have the capa- 
bility to rise to the demand. However, 
we do not like to do that. We have not 
set our personal priorities in the right 
order. We still like our Cadillacs. I 
guess that is the wrong term, because 
they are so common. However, whatever 
the term might be, we have not really 
laid our top objectives on the line— 
education, the battle against poverty, the 
battle for health and adequate medical 
care, the battle for individual economic 
security in the Great Society. These 
things must be laid alongside of the de- 
mand for power politics. Our country is 
one of the greatest powers available to- 
day to do something about the present 
situation. I believe that the time is at 
hand when we must make our decision. 
Let us quit kidding ourselves. We must 
do it. We can do it, and I hope, in the 
course of the deliberations of this great 
body, that we will do it. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
know that the reaction among my con- 
stituents—and I have no doubt that the 
same is true with the constituents of the 
Senator from Wyoming and others— 
when we learned that, under the school 
lunch program, the supply of milk for 
children was to be drastically reduced, 
was one of profound shock. 

Mr. McGEE. It is ridiculous. 

Mr. GRUENING. We can afford to 
give milk to our children and also engage 
in a billion-dollar program in the 
Mekong Delta. The American people 
will not stand for any other course. 

Mr. McGEE. I agree. We can and 
must do both. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator for his very helpful 
contribution. 

Mr. President, I am planning, some- 
time in the course of this discussion, to 
propose an amendment to the pending 
legislation, Senate bill 2791, which would 
provide, that in order for draftees to be 
sent involuntarily to the war in south- 
east Asia, Congress must first give its 
consent. 

I have discussed this subject before. 
The history of my purpose for this 
amendment should be further explained. 
It seemed to me that there was a great 
lack of approval on the part of Congress 
for our performance in southeast Asia. 
While I am fully aware that the admin- 
istration considers that the resolution 
which was drafted a year ago last August, 
after the Tonkin Gulf incident, gave the 
President a blank check to use the Armed 
Forces of the United States anywhere in 
southeast Asia that he saw fit. The 
language of the resolution covered, “Viet- 
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nam and the protocol states,” which 
would include Cambodia, Laos, Thailand, 
and Vietnam. The administration con- 
sidered that to be ample authorization to 
escalate the war to the point that we 
now have 200,000 men engaged in com- 
bat in South and North Vietnam. 

A number of Senators now feel, and 
have so expressed themselves, that they 
had no idea how far this commitment 
would carry our intervention and 
escalation. 

I say for myself and for my colleague 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse] that we did not have this feeling. 
We felt that this was a blank check and 
that, under the Constitution, this was 
not the proper way for Congress to dele- 
gate its authority to the President. 

In any event, the language was plain, 
it was not in fine print; it was spelled out 
in the plainest of print. It gave the au- 
thority to the President, as he saw fit, to 
use the Armed Forces of the United 
States. 

Nevertheless, there is a growing feel- 
ing, which has been expressed by Sena- 
tors on both sides of the aisle, that a fur- 
ther expression of congressional intent 
should be sought and obtained. 

My amendment would furnish that op- 
portunity. If agreed to, it would give the 
Congress the opportunity to determine 
whether the taking of young draftees 
from their homes and sending them to 
southeast Asia to be slaughtered shall be 
approved or disapproved. 

I feel, as I have stated before, that 
there is a certain difference between these 
young men and those who have made 
military service, whether in the Army, the 
Navy, the Marine Corps, or the Air Force, 
a part of their career, either permanently 
or temporarily, and who therefore are 
bound to follow the orders of the Com- 
mander in Chief, the President of the 
United States. I feel that they are in a 
different category from young men who 
are pursuing their education at home, 
many of whom now are married but no 
longer exempt from the draft. I feel that 
they should not be snatched by the draft 
and sent into jungle warfare in south- 
east Asia. Congress should face that 
problem, and should be on record by vot- 
ing whether we shall send these boys to 
Vietnam, or not send them. 

This is an important issue. Such a 
vote would bring the Congress closer to 
the war. It would enable us to share re- 
sponsibility with the Executive, who so 
far, except for the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion, has been conducting the war merely 
as an Executive activity. 

I discussed this matter with the Presi- 
dent last August. It happened that I 
had an appointment with him, which 
came about in this manner: I had in- 
serted an item in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record highly praising the President's 
achievement in securing, through the 
Congress, his great, unprecedented do- 
mestic program. The eulogy which I 
placed in the Recorp—fully deserved, I 
felt then and do now—caused him to 
telephone me at home and thank me for 
it. 


“However, to make sure that there was 
no misunderstanding—although I am 
sure he was aware of what my attitude 
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had been—I told him that while I sin- 
cerely and enthusiastically applauded 
his domestic program, I was in complete 
disagreement with his military program 
in southeast Asia, a disagreement which 
was not of recent origin, but which be- 
gan nearly 2 years ago, shortly after 
President Johnson was inaugurated after 
campaigning on a platform somewhat 
more pacifistic than that of his Repub- 
lican opponent. I felt then that it would 
have been very easy, at that time, when 
no men had been sent into combat, when 
no bombing of North Vietnam had taken 
place, when the American people were 
basking in the happy contentment of a 
pacific way of settling this problem, for 
that to take place; and in anticipation 
that the situation might be changed. 
When the President congratulated me 
on my statements in praise of the do- 
mestic program, I told him that I dis- 
agreed with him on the foreign program 
in southeast Asia, and that I hoped that 
I would have the opportunity to discuss 
it with him. 

He agreed; and a few days later I re- 
ceived an appointment at the White 
House. I was given an opportunity to 
present my views on the conduct of the 
war—the feeling that we should never 
have been committed to a ground war 
on the continent of Asia; that our se- 
curity was in no wise jeopardized by 
whatever happened in southeast Asia; 
that we had not been attacked; that we 
were engaging in an enterprise without 
the approval of Congress; and that it 
could lead only to disaster. 

I elaborated on those views, and after 
I had finished, I told the President that 
I was preparing, on that very afternoon, 
to offer an amendment to the military 
pay bill which was about to come before 
the Congress to provide precisely that 
the Congress should approve or disap- 
prove the question of whether draftees 
should be sent into combat in southeast 
Asia involuntarily. 

The President very emphatically urged 
me not to do it, pleaded with me not to 
do it; and when I argued that it was 
important, and that I felt it desirable 
that the Congress be on record, he said 
to me, “If we are not out of there by 
January, you can do anything you 
please.“ He indicated that he thought 
it unlikely that the draftees would be 
sent to southeast Asia before January. 

On the basis of his urgent plea—and 
it is very difficult to refuse any urgent 
request of the President of the United 
States, not merely for a Member of the 
House of Representatives or the Senate, 
but for any member of his party—I 
agreed that I would not offer the amend- 
ment at that time; and I returned to my 
office and sent him immediately a letter 
in which I ineluded the text of the 
amendment that I had proposed to sub- 
mit that very day and the text of the 
speech that I had planned to make in 
support of that amendment, telling him 
that because of his request and his hope 
that we would be out of Vietnam by 
January, I would not submit it. 

January has passed, and most of Feb- 
ruary, and we are not out. We are in, 
deeper and deeper and deeper. I believe 
it is desirable, whether or not one may 
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agree with my views on this war, that 
the Congress be on record on this issue. 
There are a number of reasons. For one 
thing, I believe as a matter of good mili- 
tary practice—although I am not a mili- 
tary expert—that some of those 340,000 
trained troops which are now stationed 
in Europe should have priority. They 
have not been sent to southeast Asia. 
They, at least, should be sent first, be- 
fore we take these young draftees from 
their families and the process of educa- 
tion. We should use those troops, which 
we have been supporting over in Europe 
now for many years, who are trained in 
combat and fully equipped. They should 
go first. 

That is one of the reasons why I have 
introduced this amendment, and why I 
think it should be debated when I bring 
it up, as I hope to in the course of the 
present dialog. 

My position is strongly suported by a 
member of the Armed Services Commit- 
tee who recently made a visit to South 
Vietnam, one of our most enlightened 
colleagues, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Youne], who incidentally had not taken 
a very strong position on the situation 
theretofore, although indicating at vari- 
ous times that he had grave doubts. But 
upon returning from South Vietnam, he 
stated that he had reached a very vital 
and important conclusion, that this was 
a civil war. Mr. President, that is one 
of the really important aspects of the 
situation. 

A couple of weeks ago, the Under Sec- 
retary of State, Mr. George Ball, made 
a speech in Chicago, which was re- 
printed in full in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, February 6, in which he 
stated that if this were a civil war, we 
had no business taking sides in it, 

That is precisely the position that I 
have maintained for more than 2 years. 
It is a civil war. President Kennedy, 
who certainly was in a position to know, 
who was elected to the House of Repre- 
sentatives in 1946 and to the Senate in 
1952, and was on the Foreign Relations 
Committee during all those years of our 
steadily edging into the present situa- 
tion, declared it to be a civil war. It 
is a civil war; and that is one of the 
many reasons for this debate which is 
now taking place, and which is so greatly 
assisted by the wisdom of the Foreign 
Relations Committee in holding open 
hearings, so that for the first time the 
American people may find out what is 
going on, what are the motivations that 
brought us in there, and what the pros- 
pects are for the future. 

I believe, for this reason, that this is 
an important issue. 

Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Alaska yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEN- 
NEDY of New York in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alaska yield to the 
Senator from Wyoming? 

Mr. GRUENING. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. McGEE. In all fairness to Sec- 
retary Ball, the context in which he 
made his statement, in the speech to 
which the Senator from Alaska has re- 
ferred, was that he was discussing many 
issues present in Vietnam, that if a civil 
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war were the only issue, it would then 
be open to question whether we would 
have any right to be there. But, if I 
recall the article—and I have not had 
an opportunity to look at it now for over 
a week or 10 days—because there were 
other factors operating on the Vietnam- 
ese question, such as that of aggres- 
sion over the 17th parallel, and inter- 
ference in whatever civil war charac- 
teristics were present there, they had 
overtones which had to condition our 
presence there, and it was not a matter 
of isolating the civil war characteristics 
in order to make the decision easier for 
us. 

The parallel has also been drawn, if 
I may suggest to the Senator from Alas- 
ka, that we had the same kind of harsh 
decision—even though in another set- 
ting—to make in Greece where a genuine 
civil war was underway in 1945 and 1946. 
The “good guys,” as the Senator from 
Alaska refers to them, were located in 
the rural populations in Greece. They 
were being used, as the record is now 
clear in showing, by the forces that were 
coming across the border from a neigh- 
boring Balkan State, with leadership 
and supplies, and with doctrinaire solu- 
tions to capitalize on the division going on 
within Greece. Yet, President Truman 
rose to the occasion and backed the es- 
tablished Government, not because they 
were the “best guys” but because we had 
to win a position of stability before the 
voice of democracy, if we will, in Greece, 
would ever have an opportunity to prac- 
tice democracy in their civil war. 

Critics of the American policy toward 
Greece asserted that we were supporting 
their royalty, black marketeers, and em- 
barrassing kinds of public personalities 
at the expense of the good people in the 
rural areas who really wanted freedom 
and democracy. Again, in Greece, the 
first issue was to erect a wall to seal off 
the border that would prevent this out- 
side meddling with Greece’s internal af- 
fairs, because if outsiders had succeeded 
in meddling, Greece would have had no 
opportunity to practice democracy, no 
opportunity for social growth, or eco- 
nomic expansion in the years ahead. 

That is the reason we face the requi- 
sites in Vietnam at the same time. There 
are other considerations. But we must 
keep them in the right order if we are 
to have an opportunity to rise above the 
very confused and overlapping, complex, 
cross currents of the issues which are 
there, and which were likewise present in 
Greece. 

Mr. GRUENING. I thank the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming for his helpful con- 
tribution. Let me read him presently 
exactly what Secretary Ball said; but 
first I should like to say in connection 
with his remarks that we have supported 
all kinds of bad eggs. History shows we 
have frequently supported dictators, 
crooks, and scoundrels of the worst stripe 
merely because they surrendered to the 
idea that they were anti-Communist. 
That was their passport, that was the 
“open Sesame” to receive our lavish sup- 
port. “We are anti-Communist,” they 
would say, no matter what kind of 
scoundrels they were. 
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Mr. McGEE. We have been doing that 
at home, locally. 

Mr. GRUENING. The most ruthless 
dictator in history in Latin America was 
a man who murdered many people in 
cold blood, who enriched himself, 
wrecked his country, and created the 
existing situation down there. There 
have been many other such men. I be- 
lieve it is important that henceforth we 
consider whom we are supporting, and 
why. 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator from 
Alaska suggesting that perhaps we were 
unwise in supporting 

Mr. GRUENING. I refer to Trujillo. 

Mr. McGEE. The Government in 
Greece? 

Mr. GRUENING. No. 
have no comment on that. 

Mr. McGEE. The parallel is a strik- 
ing one because it had many of the 
same attributes that make us unhappy 
today in Vietnam. There was a pre- 
ponderant military control in Greece. 
The control centered largely in the cap- 
ital city, as it does in Saigon in Vietnam. 
The Greek rural population had no com- 
munication with or respect for the Cen- 
tral Government, which is true in Viet- 
nam. Greece was in open rebellion. 
But, they were also about to be seized 
by a foreign power. They were being 
used by groups which the Soviets had 
trained, educated, and planted across 
the borders in the Balkan States. Thus, 
it had all the earmarks of a front take- 
over, not unlike the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam. 

We might learn from those parallels, 
even though they were not precisely the 
same, because one involves the Soviet 
Union and the other involves the over- 
whelming presence of China farther to 
the north. These are considerations 
with respect to which we must make edu- 
cated guesses. That is one of the rea- 
sons for the differences the Senator from 
Alaska and I share, but which, nonethe- 
less, contribute to this dialog to resolve 
this very tough question. 

Mr. GRUENING. One of the regimes 
which has come to power by a series of 
coups, without any democratic practice, 
has been particularly “perfumed” in that 
way. We have to keep on insisting on 
the overly long due reforms which Presi- 
dent Eisenhower made conditional in his 
dealings with Diem—and which he never 
carried out. Diem was finally re- 
moved“ I will not say with the assist- 
ance but certainly with the awareness of 
our Ambassador down there—after his 
tyranny, lack of cooperativeness, and 
lack of public spiritedness became mani- 
fest, and when the war was going from 
bad to worse. Diem’s successors have 
apparently been no different, including 
the present incumbent, Ky, who, when 
interviewed on who were his heroes said, 
“T have only one: Adolf Hitler.” 

If that is the kind of man we are going 
to entrust with a reform program and 
with the inculcation of freedom which 
we allegedly are fighting for, the outlook 
is rather bleak. 

Mr. McGEE. Let me say to the Sen- 
ator from Alaska that I deplore such a 
statement as that attributed to Ky as 
much as my colleague from Alaska does; 
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Iam not. I 
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but I say that some time, farther down 
the list of our priorities, Mr. Ky may not 
be there tomorrow; he may be gone week 
after next. The point is that Vietnam 
will still be there, the problem of power 
will still be there, and the problem of 
priorities will still stare us in the face. 
There has been an act of aggression, 
openly and flagrantly practiced across 
the line. The suggestion is correct that 
that kind of aggression should not be 
rewarded, that once the line can be 
firmed up, there is then the opportunity 
to do things the right way—whatever 
they may be or seem to be—for the peo- 
ple of Vietnam. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does not the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming agree that if Mr. 
Ky is the best we can produce down 
there, he being the ninth incumbent after 
Diem was bumped off, we had better stop 
trying to make a silk purse out of a sow’s 
ear, which, unfortunately, has been the 
situation down there in trying to get a 
public spirited and honest executive? 

After all, we control the situation. We 
hold the purse strings. We should be 
able to achieve that. 

Mr. McGEE. I should think so; and I 
would hope that we would. I would hope 
that the people of Vietnam and not the 
United States would be responsible for 
that, but I have not seen a word to the 
effect that there would be any oppor- 
tunity for anyone to try to make some- 
thing better out of the situation pre- 
sented by the issues. If we allow the 
aggressors from the north to take over, 
it will be gone, and we shall not have an 
opportunity to reconsider. 

Mr. GRUENING, Let me go back to 
the statement which Secretary Ball 
made. I hold in my hand a page from 
the Washington Post of Sunday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1966, section E-3. This is what 
he declared: 

Is the war in South Vietnam an external 
aggression from the north, or is it an indig- 
enous revolt? This is a question that 
Americans quite properly ask—and one to 
which they deserve a satisfactory answer. It 
is a question which we who have official 
responsibilities have necessarily probed in 
great depth. For if the Vietnam war were 
merely what the Communists say it is—an 
indigenous rebellion—then the United States 
would have no business taking sides in the 
conflict and helping one side to defeat the 
other by force of arms. 


Mr. President, that is a clear state- 
ment. 

Mr. McGEE. Is that not precisely 
what I suggested that Secretary Ball 
said to us? He then goes on to say that 
it was not what the Communists said it 
was, but it was an indigenous civil war, 
does he not? 

Mr. GRUENING. But, on the other 
hand, let me say that a recent observer, 
one of our colleagues, a member of the 
Armed Services Committee, who spent 
considerable time in South Vietnam, re- 
ports his views as follows—and I quote 
from the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Feb- 
ruary 8, 1966——_ 

Mr. McGEE. Is the Senator referring 
to our friend from Ohio? 

Mr. GRUENING. Yes. The Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc]. He is a most 
knowledgeable person. He served in the 
other body. He was elected to this body 
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in the last election. He states as fol- 
lows: 

This is a civil war going on in Vietnam. 
Before I visited southeast Asia, it had been 
my belief that all of the Vietcong fighting 
in South Vietnam were Communists and in- 
filtrators from the north. But I had not 
been in Vietnam for more than 4 days— 
and during that period of time, I was in 
every area of Vietnam—when almost im- 
mediately I observed very definitely that we 
were involved in a miserable civil war in the 
steaming jungles and rice paddies of South 
Vietnam. I learned from General Westmore- 
land that the bulk of the Vietcong fighting 
in South Vietnam were born and reared in 
South Vietnam. I learned from General 
Stillwell and other generals that 80 percent 
of the Vietcong fighting the Americans and 
the South Vietnamese in the Mekong Delta 
south and west of Saigon were born and 
reared in that Mekong Delta area, This is 
a civil war in which we are involved. The 
fighting has been going on there since 1945. 
Very definitely, Vietnam is of no strategic 
importance to the defense of the United 
States. 


The point is that he got this same in- 
formation from our military authorities, 
General Westmoreland and General 
Stillwell. Would the Senator challenge 
that? Is that not correct? 

Mr. McGEE. I would challenge the 
Senator’s interpretation of what he has 
quoted, because they were responding to 
the percentage of the Vietcong born in 
South Vietnam. I was there in 1959, 
with the Senator from Tennessee. I 
was there 2 or 3 years later, and then 
still later. That still does not make me 
an expert. But we can give an educated 
guess about what Secretary Ball means. 

There are, indeed, dissident forces loose 
in South Vietnam, but I do not believe 
that is the preponderant factor that 
should concern us in our action. We 
have only to remember that the forces 
to the north seek to split the country. 
To permit that would have the same ef- 
fect that would have taken place in 
Greece, and that took place in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. There should have 
been action then. There was not. We 
are not going to get by it by doing noth- 
ing. If it is not stopped now, there will 
be another nation, and then another, 
that will fall. Then the aggression will 
have to be stopped at a much greater 
cost. So now is the time and this is the 
place. 

Is it not significant that of all the dis- 
sidents in South Vietnam, not a single 
sect—neither the Buddhists, the liberals, 
the students, the militarists, nor the 
Catholics—has embraced the Vietcong? 
Not one of them has pointed to the Viet- 
cong and said, “There is our cause. Lead 
us to a better tomorrow.” 

With all the divergencies in Vietnam, 
they have not gone over to the Vietcong. 
So I say we should look at the Vietcong 
in proper perspective, the leadership of 
which is in the National Liberation 
Front, or Hanoi. This has been estab- 
lished not only by ourselves, but by the 
International Control Commission, 
which has been there since 1956. It has 
established that the real front, the head 
of this animal, the National Liberation 
Front, was conceived and born in Hanoi, 
to serve the cause of Hanoi. 

We should have learned enough from 
the lessons of history to know enough 
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about the operations of a front and a 
deceptive propaganda wing, not to fall 
for it. 

As to the views of the people, I sup- 
pose that one would find a divergence of 
views anywhere. The boys in the hills 
are down on capitalists. This is true in 
my own State of Wyoming. I would as- 
sume it to be true in Alaska. What is 
different in this situation and the reason 
for our commitment is that it has been 
clearly demonstrated that the interces- 
sion has been from the north. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator and I 
differ on the view that Hanoi is the vil- 
lain, that Hanoi started the infiltration. 
My reading leads me to a different con- 
clusion. It shows that this movement 
took place because of the violation and 
our persuasion of Diem to violate the 
1954 Geneva agreements to hold elec- 
tions; it was the tyrannical suppression 
and jailing of hundreds of people, the 
suppression of freedoms, which caused 
the civil war to break out. As we added 
to our arsenal, infiltration began from 
the north. 

The hearings now being conducted by 
the Foreign Relations Committee may 
bring it out. It is important and crucial 
that it be brought out. I go back to 
the categorical statement on the part of 
Secretary Ball which seems to contain 
the entire issue, namely, that if it were 
merely an indigenous rebellion, the 
United States would have no business 
taking sides in the conflict. I have main- 
tained from the beginning that we had 
no business taking sides. 

I am glad to see that the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] is now present 
and presiding. I say to him that I have 
just quoted from his address to the Sen- 
ate on February 8, when he said cate- 
gorically that: 

This is a civil war going on in Vietnam. 


He then stated further that before his 
visit to southeast Asia: 

It had been my belief that all of the 
Vietcong fighting in South Vietnam were 
Communists and infiltrators from the north. 


That is the propaganda which the ad- 
ministration has put out. 

The Senator from Ohio further said: 

But I had not been in Vietnam for more 
than 4 days * * when almost immediately 
I observed very definitely that we were in- 
volved in a miserable civil war in the steam- 
ing jungles and rice paddies of South Viet- 
nam. I learned from General Westmoreland 
that the bulk of the Vietcong fighting in 
South Vietnam were born and reared in 
South Vietnam. 


General Stilwell said the same thing. 
That shows that, if we take Secretary 
Ball’s word, we have no business being 
there. That is the same thing I have 
maintained from the start. 

Mr. McGEE. May I reply to that 
point? When the Senator refers to the 
Vietcong and what has been sought to 
be done through the peasants in South 
Vietnam, I think the Senator evades the 
issue and still misconstrues what was 
said. There again, in terms of powers 
of leadership, the head of the animal 
itself is Hanoi. The International Con- 
trol Commission has documented this 
fact down to the last comma. Our own 
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intelligence agencies have documented 
that fact. I do not believe it can be 
denied. It is a matter of record. It is 
evident to any rational person that the 
purpose is to take over South Vietnam. 
We have a commitment, and we must 
see it through. 

At the end of World War II there was 
an unhappy division of territories with 
the Russians. It was done in order to 
expedite agreements with Russia. There 
was a division of Germany. There was 
a division of Berlin. Nobody wanted to 
see two Berlins, but it seemed to be the 
easiest way to come to an agreement. 
Korea was separated at the 38th parallel. 
Nobody wanted Korea to be separated, 
but that was the way to come to an agree- 
ment. Now we move to Vietnam, to the 
area which the French once controlled 
and then left. When the agreement was 
made to divide, there was a division 
which was not based on any ethnic divi- 
sion. It was a geographic division. 
North Vietnam would be north of the 
17th parallel, and South Vietnam would 
be south of it, 

Mr. GRUENING. Temporarily only. 

Mr. McGEE. Temporarily, just as Ko- 
rea was temporary, just as Berlin was 
temporary, and just as Germany was 
temporary. But the hard fact remains 
that this was the starting place and the 
original election to which we have com- 
mitted ourselves, It has been the one 
fundamental conviction that we are not 
going to permit forces on the other side 
to nibble away in these commitments if 
there is any status quo on which we could 
build a better world. If they can get by 
with nibbling at it, we are rewarding the 
aggressor, and we shall pay a much 
heavier penalty at a later date. 

That is what we did in Germany, and 
that is what we did in Berlin. That is 
what we took on in honoring the agree- 
ment in 1956 on the i7th parallel in 
Vietnam. We did not retreat from those 
temporary arrangements, temporary ar- 
rangements that some day will fade 
away. They are not designed to be 
permanent. They are the starting point. 
We do not dare forfeit them. At this 
date, it would be more suicidal than if 
we suggested that in the beginning. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is the Senator 
aware that the United States made a 
unilateral declaration with respect to 
the agreement at Geneva that there 
would be elections; that we stated that 
as national policy; that we then went 
back on that declaration and violated 
that agreement; and that we encourged 
Diem not to hold those elections? That 
is the basis on which we have not pulled 
out. 

Mr. McGEE. I do not agree with the 
Senator. If the Senator will read the 
Recorp, he will discover that by 1956 
one of the two Vietnams had been 
divided. Ho Chi Minh had already out- 
lawed the political opposition. In North 
Vietnam there was already but one po- 
litical group, and that was the Viet- 
minh. That was his group, and it was 
on that basis that he was going to hold 
free elections. 

What would the Senator have done, 
even as a dictator in Vietnam? 
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It has already been stated how free 
elections were defeated, how they were 
a mockery, and could not have been and 
should not have been held. They still 
may be a long way off in a country as 
badly torn as Vietnam. 

We have a great temptation to project 
the American image. It is assumed that 
they know what it is about when they 
have to face up to responsibilities of any 
kind in self-expression. I believe we 
have to understand that we cannot ex- 
pect the impossible from them. It would 
destroy them. 

There was a case in point when a vote 
in 1956 would have been like a free elec- 
tion in East Berlin. What kind of elec- 
tion is that? We have to be realistic on 
this matter and quit hiding behind nice- 
sounding words. 

We must live with the facts of our 
time. This is difficult for us because we 
are idealistic: I hope that we apply 
what we learned in Vietnam, as well as 
we did in Korea, Berlin, Greece, and else- 
where. 

Mr. GRUENING. What kind of dem- 
ocratic, fine American principle is it 
when it is agreed to go to an election, 
but when it is found that one is going 
to lose the election it is called off? It 
could not happen in the United States, 
and yet we are projecting that image in 
other countries. Is it an example of 
ne democracy, and adherence to 
aw? 

That election should have been held, 
but it was not. 

Eighty percent of the people in North 
Vietnam favored Ho Chi Minh. He was 
their hero and would have been elected. 

Mr. MCGEE. That was 1954, but in 
1956 it was a different kettle of fish when 
he had abolished the political opposition. 
We could not lend ourselves to condon- 
ing that kind of principle. 

Mr. GRUENING. Just as Diem had 

abolished his opposition in South Viet- 
nam. 
Mr. McGEE. It is all the more ridicu- 
lous to say that free elections are to be 
held. There were none of the makings 
for a free election. We would have to 
live with the agreement until there was 
economic growth and expansion that 
would permit rising to a more sophis- 
ticated state. 

Mr. GRUENING. The provision was 
that the elections would be supervised. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is so wrong. 

Mr. GRUENING. They were to be 
supervised. 

Mr. McGEE. I have a group waiting 
for me for lunch. I thank my friend for 
this dialog. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. General 
Taylor just finished explaining that the 
Communists would not agree to any kind 
of international supervision. They were 
going to give us a Communist election 
there. 

What would they do? They would go 
ahead and stuff more ballots in the ballot 
box than there was population, and at 
the same time they would hold the other 
side to an honest count in South 
Vietnam. l 

When the Communists had North Viet- 
nam and the anti-Communists had 
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South Vietnam, 1 million people moved 
from North Vietnam to South Vietnam 
to live under a form of government that 
is other than communism. 

It is said that it is not good govern- 
ment. I challenge the Senator to tell me 
of any government on earth that is worse 
than government by communism. I 
would like to know. 

The Communists were in the position 
to stuff the ballot box until it outnum- 
bered the population, while holding the 
people of South Vietnam to an honest 
count. The ideas of free election are not 
ended. We are asking now and are 
ready now to have a free election. 

That is one thing that the Communists 
would never agree to. They will never 
agree. Do not think they will make that 
mistake. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would like to 
know if the question of the Senator is 
whether there is any government worse 
than communism. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would like 
to ask which government, if any, is worse 
than communism? 

Mr. GRUENING. The United States 
invested $2 million in supporting a Com- 
munist dictator in Yugoslavia, Mr. Tito. 
The State Department and the admin- 
istration think that that is a good invest- 
ment. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. As among 
Communists, he is the better of a bad lot. 

Mr. GRUENING. I do not believe 
that it follows that the point is logical, 
when the administration supported a 
Communist dictator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have been 
voting against Tito receiving aid from 
this country. 

Mr. GRUENING. So have I. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. That is a 
Communist government. 

The Senator has yet to name a govern- 
ment worse than the Communist gov- 
ernment. He finds fault with our 
friends. Perhaps some are corrupt. We 
have even had some dishonest people in 
our own Government. The Communists 
do not have to worry about somebody 
stealing money out of the till because 
the Communist government owns every- 
thing, the houses, and even the eyeballs, 
and nobody can steal anything because 
no one is permitted to own anything. 
Corruption in government is one thing 
that they do not have to worry about. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. A few minutes 
ago Gen. Maxwell Taylor was adverted 
to for the reason that he testified this 
morning before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

The junior Senator from Ohio will 
not, today or tomorrow morning, pass up 
other important things to read what 
Gen. Maxwell Taylor had to say because 
of an incident that occurred the last 
time General Taylor testified before a 
joint meeting of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations and the Committee on 
Armed Services. At that time I asked 
General Taylor that assuming that the 
civilian Prime Minister of South Viet- 
nam at the time would be overthrown 
and that the next Prime Minister would 
step in and announce, “We want the 
United States to withdraw its forces 
from South Vietnam,” what would be 
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our position keeping in mind that we 
are there at the invitation of the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam? 

Instead of answering the question, 
General Taylor said: 


There is no possibility that the present 
Prime Minister will be overthrown. 


That statement isin the record. With- 
in 48 hours after General Taylor had said 
that there was no possibility that the 
civilian administration could be over- 
thrown, and before General Taylor could 
leave the United States, he was proven 
wrong. Whether the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency was to blame for having 
given him bad intelligence is something 
that the junior Senator from Ohio does 
not know. But the stark fact is that 
within 48 hours of General Taylor’s 
making his positive statement, of Gen- 
eral Taylor’s posing as an authority be- 
cause he had been in Vietnam, he was 
proven wrong. The Senator from Alaska 
may recall that 10 generals overthrew 
the civilian government of Prime Min- 
ister Quat and shortly afterward in- 
stalled Air Marshal Ky as Prime Min- 
ister; and Ky has been Prime Minister 
ever since. 

I say that although General Taylor 
was adverted to as an authority, to me 
he is a poor authority indeed. I do not 
pay any attention to his statements, 
and his testimony would not impress 
me. 

But let us return to the facts. Much 
has been said about the Geneva accords 
of 1954. Historically, as the Senator 
from Alaska knows, there are no such 
countries and there have been no such 
countries over the years, as North Viet- 
nam and South Vietnam. 


Me GRUENING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
as the Senator from Alaska knows that 
the Geneva accords of 1954, which the 
United States agreed to in effect, but 
which our representatives failed to sign, 
stated: 

The military demarcation line at the 17th 
parallel is provisional and should not in any 
way be considered as constituting & political 
or territorial boundary. 


Then, an International Control Com- 
mission was created with representatives 
from India, Canada, and Poland. 

Under the Geneva agreements, an 
election in Vietnam was scheduled for 
1956. That election was never held, and 
the United States was a party to this 
failure. President Eisenhower believed 
that Ho Chi Minh, who was regarded as 
the George Washington of Vietnam—not 
the Georgé Washington of North Viet- 
nam and of South Vietnam, but as the 
hero, the George Washington of Viet- 
nam—would have been elected President 
had that election been held. Of course, 
the election was not held because the 
Central Intelligence Agency and Secre- 
tary of State Dulles intervened. 

It is true that neither the Senator from 
Alaska nor the junior Senator from Ohio 
pretends or presumes to be an expert 
on southeast Asia. However, I made 
some trips to southeast Asia. From last 
September 28 to October 18, I was in 
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Vietnam, Thailand, Korea, the Philip- 
pine Republic, Guam, and Hong Kong. 
The junior Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
Cannon] and the junior Senator from 
Ohio were in those countries on an of- 
ficial mission. 

We had gone to Korea as guests of the 
Korean Government, and at the expense 
of the Korean Government. Although 
the Senator from Alaska is likely to say 
that since American taxpayers’ money is 
spent so lavishly all over the world, even 
though the Government of Korea paid 
our expenses, the money, in effect, came 
from the pockets of American taxpayers. 

While I was in Vietnam, I did not 
spend much time in Saigon. I visited 
every Air Force base in what is called 
South Vietnam. I visited the camps 
and the hospitals; I spoke with many 
Ohio boys. I spoke with one boy from 
Cuyahoga County, the area where I live, 
within 3 hours after his leg had been 
amputated. I obtained the names and 
addresses of 180 Ohio GI’s. Wherever 
I went in Vietnam, I spoke with soldiers, 
whenever I could, in the absence of offi- 
cers. I would say to the young men 
from Ohio, “I served for 37 months in 
World War II. I want you to know that 
I have been an officer and I have been a 
private. In time of war, it is much 
harder to be a private than it is to be an 
officer. Now I am speaking with you in 
the absence of any officers. What are 
your problems? Are there any short- 
ages?” With very few exceptions the 
answer invariably was, “no problems, 
sir.” 

The Senator from Alaska will agree 
with me, I feel certain, that the cream of 
our crop of American young men is in 
Vietnam right now. The 200,000 or 
more GI’s who are fighting in the steam- 
ing jungles and rice paddies of South 
Vietnam are the finest of the youth of 
America. In addition, 50,000 men are 
attached to the 7th Fleet, offshore. I 
was in Thailand for 4 or 5 days, a coun- 
try where we have 30,000 fine soldiers. 
I also traveled throughout Korea, as far 
up as Panmunjom, at the line of demar- 
cation. Fifty-three thousand of our sol- 
diers are committed in Korea. 

It is said that we are likely to have 
500,000 boys in Vietnam by next October. 
If we do, I will state publicly, anywhere, 
that the next 300,000 will not be any bet- 
ter than the 200,000-plus who are over 
there now. They are fine Americans. 
It is a great misfortune that we have in- 
volved these fine young men in a civil 
war in southeast Asia. 

When I was over there, in late Septem- 
ber and early October, it had been my 
belief that the Vietcong fighting in South 
Vietnam were all Communists, that they 
were all infiltrators from the north. I 
also had been told that Vietnam was of 
strategic importance to the defense of 
the United States. 

Mr. GRUENING. May I ask the Sen- 
ator whether he found that that was not 
true; that they were not all infiltrators? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Of course it was. 
not true. That is not only my observa- 
tion. General Westmoreland, the com- 
manding officer in Vietnam, on one of the 
evenings when I was in Saigon, said that 
the bulk of the Vietcong fighting us in 
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South Vietnam was born and reared in 
South Vietnam. Directly after that, 
when I was in Thailand, Gen. Richard 
Stilwell, the second in command said— 
and I remember his exact words: 
Senator, 80 percent of the Vietcong fight- 


ing us in the Mekong Delta were born and 
reared in South Vietnam. 


As the Senator knows, the Mekong 
Delta is west and south of Saigon. 

Mr. GRUENING. Demonstrating, as 
the Senator has pointed out, that this is 
a civil war. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. This is very 
definitely a civil war in which we are 
involved. Futhermore, Vietnam is of no 
strategic importance whatever to the 
defense of the United States. 

Mr. GRUENING. While the Senator 
from Ohio was occupying the chair as 
Presiding Officer I quoted, in my colloquy 
with the Senator from Wyoming, the 
statement of Under Secretary of State 
Ball, to the effect that if the Vietnam war 
were merely an indigenous rebellion, the 
United States would have no business 
taking sides in the conflict and helping 
one side to defeat the other by force of 
arms. We are engaged in a civil war. 
We are taking sides in a civil war. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. To emphasize 
this fact further, the leader of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front, Nguyen Huu 
Tho, the leader of the VC’s, was born 
and reared in South Vietnam. It is said 
that he is not a Communist. He was a 
lawyer in Saigon. 

On the other hand, Prime Minister Ky, 
who was installed as Prime Minister by 
the 10 generals who overthrew the civil- 
ian government, was born in North Viet- 
nam. He talks about democracy. He 
does not know what democracy is. The 
fact is that he was born in the suburbs 
of Hanoi. He was reared in North Viet- 
nam. Some cabinet members of the Sai- 
gon or South Vietnamese Government 
were born and reared in what is called 
North Vietnam. In addition, the com- 
manding officers of two of the army corps 
of the South Vietnamese Army were born 
in North Vietnam. This is ample evi- 
dence that a civil war is being waged 
there. 

We hear many patriotic speeches about 
our commitments in Vietnam. It was 
stated on the floor of the Senate that, 
“We are over there because of the com- 
mitments made by three Presidents.” 

However, the late great President John 
F. Kennedy said on September 3, shortly 
before his assassination: 

I don’t think that, unless a greater effort 
is made by the Government to win popular 
support, the war can be won out there. 
In the final analysis, it is their war. They 
are the ones who have to win it or lose it. 
We can help them, we can give them equip- 
ment, we can send our men out there as 
advisers, but they have to win it—the people 
of Vietnam—against the Communists. We 
are prepared to continue to assist them, but 
I don’t think that the war can be won unless 
the people support the effort, and, in my 
opinion, in the last 2 months the Govern- 
ment has gotten out of touch with the 


people. 


The President was then referring to 
the Government of Saigon. 
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On another occasion, President Ken- 
nedy said: 


Transforming Vietnam into a western 
redoubt is ridiculous. 


The President was saying, in other 
words, that Saigon is not a bastion to 
protect Seattle or Alaska. 

The junior Senator from Ohio is not 
a great admirer of the 8-year adminis- 
tration of President Eisenhower. How- 
ever, President Eisenhower did not com- 
mit us to South Vietnam. President Ei- 
senhower said in 1954 in a letter to the 
President of South Vietnam: 

I am instructing the American Ambassador 
to examine with you how an intelligent pro- 
gram of American aid can serve to assist 
Vietnam in its present hour of trial. 

He added: The purpose of this offer is to 
assist the Government of Vietnam in devel- 
oping and maintaining a strong, viable state 
capable of resisting attempted subversion or 
aggression through military means. * * * 
The U.S. Government hopes that such aid, 
combined with your own continuing efforts 
will contribute effectively toward an inde- 
pendent Vietnam endowed with a strong 
government. 


Can it really be claimed that Mar- 
shal Ky heads a strong, viable state? 
Throughout the entire time that General 
Eisenhower was President, the United 
States military advisory group to Viet- 
nam was increased from 327 in 1953 to 
a total of 685 on January 20,1961. What 
President Eisenhower said and what he 
did throughout his 8 years as President 
proves he did not make a commitment 
of American soldiers to combat in 
Vietnam. 

It is not a truthful statement to say 
that three Presidents have committed 
our American forces to fight over there. 

I congratulate the Senator from Alas- 
ka on the statements he has made here. 

It will be recalled that our President 
said on several occasions that he would 
go anywhere in the quest of peace and 
sit down and talk with anyone. How- 
ever, when Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
while recently testifying before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations was asked: 

Would you be agreeable to having the 
US. delegates sit down at a peace conference 
with representatives of the National Libera- 
tion Front or the Vietcong? 


He replied: 
I would have to consider that. 


There can be no peace anywhere; there 
can be no cease-fire; and there can be 
no armistice unless the representatives 
of those who are doing the fighting, the 
National Liberation Front, so called, are 
permitted to participate in the confer- 
ence. 

The Secretary of State is not being 
honest with the American people when 
he makes that reservation at the same 
time that our President is telling the 
world that we will participate in a peace 
conference at Geneva or any other place 
without any conditions whatever. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does the Senator 
not think, in view of the various con- 
flicting statements made by the Presi- 
dent, the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of Defense, that the opposition 
cannot have very much confidence that 
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we can be on the level when and if we 
reach the peace table? Must we not 
have a policy firmly enunciated by the 
President of the United States that this 
is what we will do, and not have such a 
policy nullified by a statement from the 
Secretary of State? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. It would be 
more encouraging to the American peo- 
ple, and more particularly to the mothers 
and fathers of youngsters who are likely 
to be drafted, if an agreement were 
reached so that our President would not 
make one statement and then have our 
warhawk Secretary of State make a con- 
trary statement at almost the same time. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is it not a fact that 
repeatedly through recent months when 
statements have been issued from our 
supposedly responsible officials, they 
have said on the one hand: “We must 
insist on an independent South Viet- 
nam,” and have said on the other hand: 
“We must adhere to the Geneva ac- 
cords.” The Geneva accords provide for 
a reunited Vietnam and for an election. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Geneva ac- 
cords provide for a free election through- 
out the entire country of Vietnam. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator is cor- 
rect. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. The Senator 
from Alaska and I would not like it if a 
Communist were to be elected President 
of Vietnam. 

Mr. GRUENING. Of course not. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. However, it is 
for the Vietnamese people to determine 
that by free elections supervised by the 
International Control Commission. I 
believe the Senator from Alaska will 
agree with my statement that the United 
States does not have a mandate from 
Almighty God to police the entire world. 

The United States is supposed to be 
the most revolutionary nation on earth. 
Our Founding Fathers made it that way. 
Let us hope that we have not become 
complacent, wealthy, and easygoing to 
the point that we are now the most un- 
revolutionary nation in the entire world. 
oo: GRUENING. I thank the Sena- 

r. 

I hope that this colloquy may continue 
as debate proceeds, but we are under 
obligation now to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN] to take up 
other business. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be re- 
scinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


CALL OF CERTAIN MEASURES ON 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of certain measures on the calendar, be- 
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ginning with Calendar No. 929, that the 
items be considered in sequence, and that 
the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] be granted such additional 
time as he may need. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. The clerk 
will state the first measure. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON AERONAUTICAL AND 
SPACE SCIENCES 


The resolution (S. Res. 187) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Aeronautical and Space Sciences was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, it is 
not my purpose to delay the Senate in 
its due consideration of these resolutions. 
I know how useless it is to make any 
effort to eliminate or even reduce the 
moneys to be appropriated for the var- 
ious subcommittees. I expect to make 
a general statement, and most of the 
resolutions will probably go unchallenged 
as far as I am concerned, except where 
there appears to be an increase in the 
number of employees. 

As I shall demonstrate in a moment, 
the number of employees on the special 
committees has increased from 359 to 
401. I have a list of the increases, and 
I shall ask the chairmen of the com- 
mittees to justify those increases in per- 
sonnel. 

Mr. President, I regret to contest again 
some of these special resolutions, as I 
have been doing from year to year. This 
is a task which I neither look forward to 
nor enjoy performing. I have stuck with 
it year after year in. the hope that one 
voice raised in protest would sooner 
or later have the effect of returning the 
Senate to a position of giving to the tax- 
payers respect rather than mere lip- 
service. 

After a battle of 10 years or more, 
it is my hope every year to find that my 
efforts have borne fruit. It is my hope 
to examine the annual list of special 
resolutions and find that some of these 
subcommittees of highly questionable 
value have been dispensed with. It is 
my continued hope that the expendi- 
tures authorized by these annual resolu- 
tions will be below last year’s total. Un- 
fortunately, these hopes of mine are 
rarely, if ever, realized. 

It sometimes seems to that these sub- 
committees resemble the hundred- 
headed hydra—every time one is cut off 
and done away with, two more jump 
up to take its place. 

This year, for instance, I am glad to 
see that a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary which had as its 
duty reviewing the administration of the 
Trading With the Enemy Act, has passed 
from existence. It would appear that 
by this action, a sum of approximately 
$60,000 will be saved each year. How- 
ever, such is not the case, as I will point 
out in a moment. 
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I could not understand how one of 
these temporary subcommittees had 
come to an end for, as we all know, 
such events rarely take place. Once 
they are created, the so-called temporary 
subcommittees have a tendency to go 
on and on, no matter whether a useful 
purpose is served or not, or whether the 
original need for its creation is still to 
be found. It was my thought to con- 
gratulate the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee, the Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. EasrLaxp IJ, and the chairman of 
the Trading With the Enemy Act Sub- 
committee on their action in abolishing 
this subcommittee. However, I found 
that the subcommittee had been headed 
by my late friend and distinguished col- 
league, the Senator from South Carolina, 
Mr. Olin Johnston. 

But even though the Trading With the 
Enemy Act Subcommittee has passed 
from existence, we do not find that the 
authorization request for judiciary sub- 
committees has been decreased. On the 
contrary, the requests have been in- 
creased from $2,302,800 in the last ses- 
sion to $2,484,800 in this, the second ses- 
sion. The increase amounts to $182,000. 
I will note in passing that a new sub- 
committee has been created to take the 
place of the old, namely, a subcommittee 
to deal with our criminal laws and pro- 
cedures to be headed by the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. I note 
that this subcommittee was created late 
last year and funded with $30,000. It is 
today requesting Senate approval of 
$120,000 for its operations this year. 

My old friend, the Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency, has also increased 
once again, as is the case every year, from 
an authorization of $240,000 last year to 
a request for $260,000 this year. I note 
these only in passing, and it is my hope 
to return to these specific subcommittees 
in more detail as each chairman speaks 
to justify his request. 

Let us return for a moment to the 
totals which these resolutions provide. 
Let us go back 10 years ago to the 84th 
Congress. A search of the records re- 
veals that in the years 1955 and 1956, 
the Senate authorized $6,578,859 for spe- 
cial inquiries and investigations and the 
expenditure of $315,000 for routine pur- 
poses for a grand total of $6,893,859. I 
want to emphasize to the Senate that all 
but $160,000 of this amount was author- 
ized through special resolutions. As is 
well known, each committee receives 
$10,000 per Congress for its operating 
expenditures under the Reorganization 
Act of 1946. Some committees, and I am 
proud to say that the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry is one of these, 
make every effort to live within the 
bounds of this expenditure. 

But to return to the record, the total 
authorized expenditure for committee 
operations during the 84th Congress was 
$6,893,859 as I said. The total author- 
ized expenditure for committee opera- 
tions, including both special inquiries and 
investigations and routine expenditures 
on a projected basis will amount to the 
grand total of $12,138,800 for this 89th 
Congress; $5,783,000 was authorized for 
special inquiries and investigations in the 
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last session. Requests before us today 
amount to $5,733,800. If we include the 
$230,000 already authorized for routine 
expenditures, and an estimate of an ad- 
ditional $392,000 which will be included 
in the legislative appropriations bill to 
carry on the functions of the Appropria- 
tions Committee, we come up with the 
grand total, as I said, of $12,138,800. 
This is $5,244,941 above the authorized 
amount approved by both sessions of the 
84th Congress. As a matter of fact, we 
can see that the authorizations have very 
nearly doubled over the 10-year period. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a sum- 
mary of the committee authorizations 
and expenditures for inquiries and in- 
vestigations from the 84th through the 
89th Congress. 

There being no objection, the summary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Exutstr I 


Summary of committee authorizations and 
expenditures for inquiries and investiga. 
tions, 84th through 89th Congresses 


Authorized Expended 
84th Cong. (1955-56): 
a iona | $6,578, 850.04 | $4, 590, 074.67 
gations. -......-....- , 578, . 6 
A 315, 00 239, 523. 35 
AA 6, 893, 859. 94 4, 769, 598. 02 
85th Cong. (1956-58): 
Inquiries and investi- 
ti 5, 698, 275. 34 
210, 445. 89 
5, 906, 721. 23 
86th Cong. (1959-60): 
Inquiries and investi- 
gations.............. 10, 458, 231.37 | 7, 619, 895. 65 
Routine 300, 000. 00 214, 326. 52 
Nota... 10, 758, 231.37 7, 834, 222. 17 
87th Cong. (1961-62): 
Inquiries and investi- 
gatlons 9, 458, 700,00 | 7, 308, 844. 72 
Routine. . h ainim 283, 300. 00 215, 888. 67 
OUR. © aaea 9, 742, 000. 00 7, 524, 733. 39 
DSDS — 
88th Cong. (1963-64): 
Inquiries and inves- 
tigat ions 9, 802, 933. 00 | 7, 710, 828. 20 
| AO ara 6s 280, 000. 00 202, 089. 85 
Total 10, 082,933.00 | 7,918, 918. 05 
FSS ²˙ ie... SSS 
89th Cong. : 
Ist sess.: Inquiries 
and inyestigations..| 5, 783,000.00 | 4, 361, 956. 41 
2d sess. 3 
uiries and inves- 
tigations. ......... 1 6, 125, 800. 00 |-..--.--...... 
Routine ND 
e ee eee 12, 138, 800. 0 


1 Includes additional $392,000 for Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee in fiscal year 1967. 


Nork.—Authortzation increase over a 10-year period: 
$5,244,941. Authorization increase over the last Con- 
gress; $2,055,867. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Even more impor- 
tant, Mr. President, is the fact that the 
total committee authorizations for the 
89th Congress are more than $2 million 
above those authorized for the 88th Con- 
gress—$2,055,867 to be exact. 

In other words, the trend goes up and 
up and it does so in leaps and bounds. 
We sometimes speak of creeping infla- 
tion in the economy. I say that the sub- 
committee expenditures in the Senate 
are subject to jumping inflation. It is 
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all the more a pity because we have 
within our power the means to curb and 
control this jumping inflation if we but 
had the will to do so. 

The creation of these subcommittees 
brings problems of both increased staff- 
ing, and of where to put all of these ex- 
tra employees. Last year, for example, 
Senate passage of a batch of special res- 
olutions provided funds for 359 well- 
paying positions. This year, the total of 
resolution employees has jumped to 
401—an increase of 42 in less than a 


year. 

Mr. President, heretofore I have con- 
fined my remarks to dollars and cents 
and the material facets of this problem. 
It is also of great concern to me that the 
establishing and constant upkeep and 
maintenance of these highly question- 
able subcommittees also present a very 
great policy question as to the Senate’s 
functions. 

In short, the creation of these subcom- 
mittees represents a way of negating the 
value of the Reorganization Act of 1946. 
As is well known, the act of 1946 has as 
its purpose the streamlining of the Con- 
gress and particularly the committee 
system. It reduced the number of ma- 
jor Senate committees from 33 to 15, but 
the attempt to consolidate the commit- 
tees’ functions has not been successful, 
for as Douglass Cater, one of the Presi- 
dent’s closest advisers and the author of 
“Power in Washington” points out, the 
Reorganization Act “has not prevented 
the spawning of subcommittees.” I 
would like to quote at this point two 
passages from “Power in Washington,” 
written by Mr. Cater in 1964. These 
passages are taken from pages 156 and 
158: 

The reform of 1946 was intended, among 
other things, to bring order to the increas- 
ingly disintegrate committee system. The 
number of committees was drastically re- 
duced—tfrom 48 to 19 in the House, 33 to 15 
in the Senate—and their jurisdictions care- 
fully specified. To formalize committee 
procedures, requirements were set governing 
meeting days, quorums for transacting busi- 
ness, and maintenance of written records. 

* * » * * 

The Reorganization Act’s attempt to re- 
duce the fragmentation of the committee 
system has had quite a contrary effect. For 
it has not prevented the spawning of sub- 
committees. Numbering 180 before the 1946 
reform, they now total, by latest count, more 
than 250. They constitute a locus of legis- 
lative action still further removed from the 
surveillance and the control of Congress and 
its elected leadership. For the committee 
member, they present demands on his time 
and attention that can be dizzying. Sena- 
tor EVERETT DIRKSEN, a member of 15 sub- 
committees, has described his predicament 
frankly: “I would not dare say to the people 
of Illinois that I knew all about all things 
that go on * . To do so I would really 
need roller skates to get from one subcom- 
mittee to another * . 


Mr. President, these subcommittees 
raise a problem in economics, a problem 
in providing adequate space for com- 
mittee staffs which grow larger each 
year, and a problem of Senate policy. I 
will hope to go into some of these prob- 
lems in greater detail with each com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have placed in the Recorp at 
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this point a résumé of all of the extra 
employees that are provided for the 34 
subcommittees with which we are deal- 
ing. As I pointed out previously, the 
number of extra employees provided by 
the special resolutions has increased in 
number from 359 to 401. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have the table placed 
in the Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RESOLUTION EMPLOYERS 
1965 1966 


1. Aeronautics and Space. Sie ob 4 
2. Armed Services 12 10 
8. Banking and Currency. 6 6 
4. Federal Housing 8 8 
5. Commerce 30 30 
6. Foreign Policy 9 16 
7. Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations 25 24 
8. Executive Reorganization... 6 11 
9. Foreign Aid Expenditures— 4 12 
10. Research and Developmen 
Ffograms {5522 ::: us 4 
11. Intergovernmental Relations— 9 9 
12. National Security 9 9 
aer —U— 6 6 
14. Administrative Practice and 
oo 11 12 
15. Antitrust and Monopoly 35 35 
16. Constitutional Rights 16 16 
17. Criminal Laws and Proce- 
dure =e 7 
18. Federal Charters - 1 1 
19. Immigration 10 10 
20. Internal Security 28 32 
21. Juvenile Delinquency -=---- 18 21 
. ⁵⁊2ͤ nna ce 7 
23. Refugees and Escapees 6 7 
24. Statute Revision and Codifi- 
enen. St SE 3 3 
25. Labor and Public Welfare... 17 17 
26. Post Office and Civil Service... 6 9 
27. Public Works 4 5 
28. Privileges and Elections 8 8 
29. Standing Rules of the Senate. 5 5 
30. Small Business 10 12 
T 14 14 
32. Constitutional Amendments— 5 9 
33. Judicial System 7 15 
34. Migratory Labor 8 7 
TOG]. 50555 supp een . — 359 401 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I in- 
vite the attention of Senators to the fact 
that until June 30 of last year, each 
standing committee was permitted to 
spend, without resolution,’ $168,432. 
That was the case up to June 30 of 1965. 

Since that time, because of the increase 
in salaries voted by this Congress, every 
standing committee can spend at the 
rate of $174,495. That is to employ and 
pay the regular staff of each committee. 

As all of us know, under the Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, each committee was 
permitted to select four specialists and 
six clericals. However, in the course of 
time, many of the standing committees 
have been able to have additional help 
provided through resolutions. For ex- 
ample, the Foreign Relations Committee 
has a few extra employees. 

The same goes for the Government 
Operations Committee. The same goes 
for the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee. The Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, counting the amount I 
have just mentioned, $174,495, which is 
made available to every Senate commit- 
tee, has in the past and up to now raised 
the ante to $355,400. This has been gen- 
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erally true of the special resolutions. In 
addition to the four specialists and the 
six clericals allowed to each committee, 
the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare has provided an additional staff of 
17 persons. 

Mr. President, I am calling this mat- 
ter to the attention of the Senate to indi- 
cate the extent to which the costs of op- 
erating the Senate have increased. 

I would like to say a few words in re- 
spect to my old friend, the Juvenile De- 
linquency Subcommittee. 

Before I do so, I yield to the Senator 
from Nebraska [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator. I commend him for 
what he is saying. What I am about to 
say does not pertain to the particular 
resolution that is before the Senate. It 
should be adopted. I do not make any 
criticism of any Senator or committee 
or staff member. I know that in many 
instances they work long and hard and 
do a good job. I believe we must turn 
to what has been a practice which is 
leading in the wrong direction. The 
Senator from Louisiana has put his 
finger on it—too many of them. 

By the creation of additional subcom- 
mittees, the whole intent and purpose 
of the Reorganization Act has been 
thwarted. Also, as the committees in- 
crease and the staffs become larger, even 
more staffs are needed. So we have 
more layers of staffs in committees and 
subcommittees to keep checking on. So 
instead of Congress solving the problem, 
it is creating problems. 

I hope the commission studying the 
reorganization of the Congress can deal 
with this problem. 

Senators and Representatives who are 
elected by the people should be making 
the detailed decisions, and not adopting 
the policy decisions which are being 
made by staffs. -Because so much is 
going on, that is happening. The staff 
members may be competent and patri- 
otic but they are not responsible to the 
electorate. 

I point the finger of accusation at no 
one. I am talking about a system and 
practice, In the past some of those who 
have controlled committees have not 
operated through subcommittees; « 

I believe that we ought to turn our 
attention to a few of the problems that 
subcommittees cause. In the first place, 
a Member is called upon to serve on 
many subcommittees. His time is scat- 
tered and his duties are multiplied: But 
after the subcommittee and the staff of 
the subcommittee have mastered a sub- 
ject, still it must go to the full com- 
mittee. The full committee must again 
master it if they are going to have an 
intelligent idea of what is presented to 
the Senate. 

As a result, instead of saving time of 
Members of Congress, more time of the 
Member is taken. Instead of enabling 
him to do a better job, the various layers 
of committees, the multiplicity of staff, 
and the amount of staff required to keep 
track of what the staffs are doing, keeps 
us in a vicious circle. 

I believe that this problem ought to 
be approached in an objective way. I 
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hope that the current committee study- 
ing reorganization can deal with it. 

I wish to stress the point that I am 
not critical of any Senator or any com- 
mittee, because I know how hard they 
work. I know how hard many members 
of the staff work. 

I am raising my voice against a sys- 
tem and a practice that has caused too 
many subcommittees that are really 
operating as full committees, and too 
much staff around those committees, so 
that there are too many layers to go 
through. They add to the work of the 
members, lessening efficiency instead of 
increasing it because of many decisions 
to be made by individuals who cannot be 
reached. 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska. I am 
not naming anybody. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am not trying to 
point the finger of scorn in the direction 
of anybody. I know that all Senators 
work hard, but they seem to want to 
multiply these efforts. 

To me it seems ridiculous for us to have 
provided under the 1946 Reorganization 
Act a total of 160 employees to work on 
the 16 standing committees, and then to 
find out that we have 401 employees on 
the subcommittees. 

In other words, there are about 2½ 
times more employees on the subcom- 
mittees than on the regular committees. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to Senate Reso- 
lution 187. 

The resolution was agreed to, as fol- 
lows: 

S. Res. 187 

Resolved, That the Committee on Aeronau- 
tical and Spaces Sciences, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized un- 
der sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, 
and in accordance with its jurisdiction speci- 
fied by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of 
the Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters 
pertaining to the aeronautical and space 
activities of departments and agencies of the 
United States, including such activities pe- 
culiar to or primarily associated with the 
development of weapons systems or military 
operations. 

Sec. 2. (a) For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the committee is authorized, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1966, through January 31, 1967, in- 
clusive, to (1) make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable, (2) employ upon a tempo- 
rary basis and fix the compensation of tech- 
nical, clerical; and other assistants and con- 
sultants, and (3) with the prior consent of 
the head of the department or agency of 
the Government concerned and the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration, utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any department or agency 
of the Government. 

(b) The minority is authorized to select 
one person for appointment as an assistant or 
consultant, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed. No assistant or consultant may 
receive compensation at an annual gross rate 
which exceeds by more than $2,200 the an- 
nual gross rate of compensation of any per- 
son so selected by the minority. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1967. 
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Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $50,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
commend the Committee on Aeronauti- 
cal and Space Sciences. In 1965, the 
committee requested $95,000. Five per- 
sons were employed. In 1966, the request 
is for $50,000. I shall not attempt to 
find out why those persons are neces- 
sary. I tried to do so last year but did 
not get far. 

As I stated in my opening remarks, 
it is not my intention to question the 
requests of any committees unless there 
has been an increase in the number of 
employees. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, before taking up the next 
resolution, I wish to speak in defense of 
the resolutions that are coming before 
the Senate. There are 34 of them. I 
might add that I wish to speak in defense 
of the entire committee system. There 
is one other committee, and that is the 
Committee on Penitentiaries. But it does 
not have a staff, so we cannot count one 
that does not have a staff. I do not 
believe that that committee has a room, 
either. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Then why not drop 
it? Why is $5,000 provided for this year? 
Why not get rid of the subcommittee? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
subcommittee spent only $1,200. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I do not care if it 
spent only “2-bits.” Even if it did not 
spend 5 cents, why spend more? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Federal penitentiaries of the United 
Statés come under the jurisdiction of the 
U.S. Senate. It is necessary that they be 
visited occasionally. Occasions arise 
which need the attention of the Senate. 
When such occasions arise, it is necessary 
to send someone to check what is hap- 
pening. It is necessary to investigate 
riots, prison conditions, health, doctors, 
and so forth. On such occasions, it is 
necessary to spend money. So the sub- 
committee is necessary, although it 
spends little money and has no staff. 

The Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration creates no committees whatso- 
ever. We have nothing to do with the 
number of committees that exist, the 
number of persons employed on the 
staffs, or anything else of that kind. 

We have some problems about pro- 
viding rooms. I wish to say for the 
benefit of all Senators that no rooms 
are available, so that any questions on 
their part might be headed off. 

The Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
MonroneEy] is now engaged in a study 
of reorganization. I presume that his 
Joint Committee on Reorganization will 
make recommendations as to committees 
and subcommittees, as was done several 
years ago. But the Committee on Rules 
and Administration is not the committee 
that reduces the number of committees, 
adds to them, subtracts from them, or 
anything else. We have no authority 
whatsoever in that direction. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield? 

13 5 JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
eld. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Then 
why do these resolutions go before the 
Committee on Rules and ration 
before they are reported to the Senate? 
I understood that the Rules Committee 
had a perfect right to approve or reject 
requests for increases or decreases; but 
if its approval is automatic and the com- 
mittee has to approve them without 
regard to its own opinion, why not abol- 
ish the Rules Committee and let the 
resolutions come directly to the Senate? 

Does the committee not exercise 
its own opinions in reporting these 
resolutions? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
believe it is well known by most Senators 
that the chairman of every committee 
submits a request on behalf of the ma- 
jority and the minority of the commit- 
tee. He states the number of employees 
of the committee, the amount of money 
he seeks for the year, the amount he used 
in the previous year; the appropriation 
or authorization, and the amount he 
turned back or did not use. That infor- 
fation is shown together with other in- 
formation before the committee. It is 
contained in the reports. 

So far as I and the other members of 
the committee are concerned, we hear 
the chairmen of the committees and the 
chairmen of the subcommittees justify 
their requests. But I am in no position 
to tell the chairman of any committee 
the number of employees or the size of 
the staff he should have. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Could not the Sena- 
tor perhaps obtain that information by 
ascertaining the kind of duty that is per- 
formed by a subcommittee and where the 
subcommittee employees work? 

I understand it is within the province 
of the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration to ascertain where the em- 
ployees work and what they do. Next 
year something should be done. It is 
too late this year. If the Senator were 
to call in the chairmen and the persons 
who work on the subcommittees and ask 
what they have been doing, he would 
perhaps be enlightened. I have heard it 
said that some of the employees work 
out on the hustings for some of the 
bosses, though I cannot prove it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina, I 
should be glad to answer that question 
right now. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Very well. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina: I 
observe in the Chamber many chairmen 
of committees who have appeared before 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion to justify what they are seeking. 
The committee does inquire as to the 
number of employees on a subcommit- 
tee’s staff and what they are doing. But 
I personally cannot sit in every hearing 
on every subcommittee to see the number 
of people who are employed and then re- 
port back. That is a little beyond the 
scope of my endurance. The Senator 


from Louisiana can make his own check 


of committees, one by one, and question 
the chairmen and satisfy himself as to 
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whether the employees are needed or 
not. I have done the only thing I know 
the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration is supposed to do. We have 
asked for a justification of the number 
‘of employees, the amount of salaries 
paid, and the increase in the number of 
employees over last year and the year 
before. 

There was not a dissenting vote from 
the nine members on the Committee on 
Rules and Administration on any of the 
resolutions presented the other day. 
This is not a matter of one, two, or three 
men passing on all these resolutions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. The 
Senator from North Carolina made the 
point that he had no alternative except 
to report these resolutions. The report 
states: 

The Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to which the resolution was referred, 
having considered the same, reports favor- 
ably thereon without amendment and rec- 
ommends that the resolution be agreed to, 


This is expressing an opinion. 

The Senator may be correct in rec- 
ommending these increases. However, 
the point is that the Senator claims he 
did examine, approve, and recommend 
these items. Certainly the committee 
did not have to make the recommenda- 
tion. It could have reported that it rec- 
ommended the requests unfavorably, and 
that they not be approved. 

I disagree with the Senator from 
North Carolina when he states that the 
Committee on Rules and Administration 
has no responsibility to examine these 
requests and make recommendations to 
the Senate. The committee does have a 
responsibility. That is the very reason 
why the requests were sent to the com- 
mittee. However, in discharging its re- 
sponsibility the committee has approved 
these requests each year and recom- 
mended that they be increased. 

The committee may not have exercised 
its authority or discharged its respon- 
sibilities but that does not excuse it. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, these requests were examined. 
No committee member recommended 
that the amounts be reduced. 

I announced on the Senate floor some 
time ago that these meetings were open 
and that any Senator could attend and 
object or make recommendations or do 
anything that he wanted to do. I do 
not see anything else that our committee 
could have done. In each case the rank- 
ing minority member of the committee 
who requested the amount recommended 
that it be granted. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. In the 
event that the ranking minority member 
of a committee were to disagree would 
the request have been rejected? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
do not know. I suppose that the request 
would not come from his committee in 
that event. Such action does not take 
place in our committee. The ranking 
member of the committee has acted on 
the measure in committee before the re- 
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quest comes to our committee. We have 
letters to that effect. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. If the 
ranking minority member of the com- 
mittee were to disagree with the recom- 
mendation, would his position be honored 
by the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration and would the request for an 
increase be rejected? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Ican 
answer that better by saying to the Sen- 
ator that if the ranking minority mem- 
ber of a subcommittee or a full committee 
were to appear at our committee meeting 
when the request was brought up and 
if he were heard, our committee would 
consider the matter. I do not say that 
we would reject the entire authorization. 
The majority of the entire committee 
would have a say about that. 

Mr. President, I point out that the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
Sciences had an authorization last year 
of $95,000. It used approximately $38,000 
through yesterday. All these authoriza- 
tions are through yesterday. The au- 
thorization last year was for February 1. 
It was not acted on. So these figures 
are up to date, as of yesterday. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES 


The resolution (S. Res. 212) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Armed Services for making certain stud- 
ies was considered and agreed to as 
follows: 

S. Res. 212 

Resolved, That the Committee on Armed 
Services, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdiction specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
to examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to— 

(1) common defense generally; 

(2) the Department of Defense, the De- 
partment of the Army, the Department of 
the Navy, and the Department of the Air 
Force generally; 

(3) soldiers’ and sailors’ homes; 

(4) pay, promotion, retirement, and other 
benefits and privileges of members of the 
Armed Forces; 

(5) selective service; 

(6) size and composition of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Force; 

(7) forts, arsenals, military reservations, 
and navy yards; 

(8) ammunition depots; 

(9) maintenance and operation of the 
Panama Canal, including the administration, 
sanitation, and government of the Canal 
Zone; 

(10) conservation, development, and use 
of naval petroleum and oil shale reserves; 

(11) strategic and critical materials neces- 
sary for the common defense; and 

(12) aeronautical and space activities pe- 
culiar to or primarily associated with the 
development of weapons systems or military 
operations. 

Src. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee from February 1, 1966, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advisa- 
ble; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
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appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,200 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to uti- 
lize the reimbursable services, information, 
facilities, and personnel of any of the depart- 
ments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$175,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
BANKING AND CURRENCY TO 
MAKE CERTAIN INVESTIGATIONS 
AND PROVIDE ADDITIONAL FUNDS 
THEREFOR 


The resolution (S. Res. 173) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency to make certain investigations, and 
to provide additional funds therefor was 
considered and agreed to as follows: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reor- 
ganization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to— 

(1) banking and currency generally; 

(2) financial aid to commerce and indus- 


(3) deposit insurance; 

(4) the Federal Reserve System, including 
monetary and credit policies; 

(5) economic stabilization, 
and mobilization; 

(6) valuation and revaluation of the 
dollar; 

: (7) prices of commodities, rents, and serv- 
ces; 

(8) securities and exchange regulations; 

(9) credit problems of small business; and 

(10) international finance through agen- 
cies within the legislative jurisdiction of the 
committee. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$110,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


production, 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON BANKING AND CUR- 
RENCY 


The resolution (S. Res. 172) to pro- 
vide additional funds for the Committee 
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on Banking and Currency was consid- 
ered and agreed to as follows: 
S. Res. 172 


Resolved, That the Committee an Bank- 
ing and Currency, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to public and private housing. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $2,200 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of the 
heads of the departments or agencies con- 
cerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it.deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1967. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $138,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORITY FOR THE COMMITTEE 
ON COMMERCE TO MAKE CER- 
TAIN STUDIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 213) to au- 
thorize the Committee on Commerce to 
make certain studies, was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 213 

Resolved, That the Committee on Com- 
merce, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to— 

(1) interstate commerce generally; 

(2) foreign commerce generally; 

(3) maritime matters; 

(4) interoceanic canals; 

(5) transportation policy; 

(6) domestic surface transportation, in- 
cluding pipelines and highway safety; 

(7) communications, including a com- 
plete review of national and international 
telecommunications and the use of com- 
munications satellites; 

(8) Federal power matters; 

(9) civil aeronautics; 

(10) fisheries and wildlife; 

(11) marine sciences; and 

(12) weather services and modification, 
including the use of weather satellites. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
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minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid of any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$450,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORITY FOR COMMITTEE ON 
GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS TO 
MAKE CERTAIN INVESTIGATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 183) author- 
izing the Committee on Government 
Operations to make investigations into 
the efficiency and economy of operations 
of all branches of Government was con- 
sidered and agreed to as follows: 

S. Res. 183 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, report- 
ing such hearings, and making investigations 
as authorized by section 134 of the Legisla- 
tive Reorganization Act of 1946 and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction under rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the Committee on Government Operations 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
from February 1, 1966, through January 31, 
1967, to make investigations into the effi- 
ciency and economy of operations of all 
branches of the Government, including the 
possible existence of fraud, misfeasance, mal- 
feasance, collusion, mismanagement, incom- 
petence, corrupt or unethical practices, 
waste, extravagance, conflicts of interest, 
and the improper expenditure of Govern- 
ment funds in transactions, contracts, and 
activities of the Government or of Govern- 
ment officials and employees and any and 
all such improper practices between Govern- 
ment personnel and corporations, individ- 
uals, companies, or persons affiliated there- 
with, doing business with the Government; 
and the compliance or noncompliance of 
such corporations, companies, or individuals 
or other entities with the rules, regulations, 
and laws governing the various governmen- 
tal agencies and its relationships with the 
public: Provided, That, in carrying out the 
duties herein set forth, the inquiries of this 
committee or any subcommittee thereof 
shall not be deemed limited to the records, 
functions, and operations of the particular 
branch of the Government under inquiry, 
and may extend to the records and activities 
of persons, corporations, or other entities 
dealing with or affecting that particular 
branch of the Government. 

Src. 2. The Committee on Government Op- 
erations or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof is further authorized from 
February 1, 1966, to January 31, 1967, in- 
clusive, to conduct an investigation and 
study of the extent to which criminal or 
other improper practices or activities are, or 
have been engaged in the field of labor- 
management relations or in groups or or- 
ganizations of employees or employers, to 
the detriment of interests of the public, em- 
ployers, or employees, and to determine 
whether any changes are required in the 
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laws of the United States in order to pro- 
tect such interests against the occurrence of 
such practices or activities. Nothing con- 
tained in this resolution shall affect or im- 
pair the exercise by the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare of any power, or the dis- 
charge by such committee of any duty, con- 
ferred or imposed upon it by the Standing 
Rules of the Senate or by the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946. 

Sec. 3. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof is further authorized and di- 
rected from February 1, 1966, to January 
31, 1967, inclusive, to make a full and com- 
plete study and investigation of syndicated 
or organized crime which may operate in or 
otherwise utilize the facilities of interstate 
or international commerce in furtherance of 
any transactions which are in violation of 
the law of the United States or of the State 
in which the transactions occur, and, if so, 
the manner and extent to which, and the 
identity of the persons, firms, or corpora- 
tions, or other entities by whom such utili- 
zation is being made, what facilities, devices, 
method, techniques, and technicalities are 
beng used or employed, and whether or not 
organized crime utilizes such interstate 
facilities or otherwise operates in interstate 
commerce for the development of corrupting 
influences in violation of the law of the 
United States or the laws of any State and, 
further, to study and investigate the manner 
in which and the extent to which persons 
engaged in organized criminal activities have 
infiltrated into lawful business enterprise; 
and to study the adequacy of Federal laws 
to prevent the operations of organized crime 
in interstate or international commerce; 
and to determine whether any changes are 
required in the laws of the United States 
in order to protect the public against the oc- 
currences of such practices or activities. 
Nothing contained in this resolution shall 
affect or impair the exercise by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary or by the Committee 
on Commerce of any power, or the discharge 
by such committee of any duty, conferred or 
imposed upon it by the Standing Rules of 
the Senate or by the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. 

Sec. 4. The Committee on Government 
Operations or any of its duly authorized sub- 
committees shall report to the Senate by Jan- 
uary 31, 1967, and shall, if deemed appro- 
priate, include in its report specific legisla- 
tive recommendations. 

Sec. 5. (a) For the purposes of this reso- © 
lution, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions or any of its duly authorized subcom- 
mittees, from February 1, 1966, to January 
31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized, as it deems 
necessary and appropriate, to (1) make such 
expenditures from the contingent fund of the 
Senate; (2) hold such hearings; (3) sit and 
act at such times and places during the ses- 
sions, recesses, and adjournment periods of 
the Senate; (4) administer such oaths; (5) 
take such testimony, either orally or by sworn 
statement; (6) employ on a temporary basis 
such technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants; and (7) with the prior con- 
sent of the executive department or agency 
concerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, employ on a reimbursable 
basis such executive branch personnel as it 
deems advisable; and, further, with the con- 
sent of other committees or subcommittees to 
work in conjunction with and utilize their 
staffs, as it shall be deemed necessary and ap- 
propriate in the judgment of the chairman of 
the committee or subcommittee: Provided 
further, That the minority is authorized to 
select one person for appointment and the 
person selected shall be appointed and his 
compensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,200 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee. 
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(b) For the purpose of this resolution the 
committee, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, or its chairman, or any other 
member of the committee or subcommittee 
designated by the chairman, from February 
1. 1966, to January 31, 1967, inclusive, is au- 
thorized, in its or his or their discretion, as 
may be deemed advisable, to require by 
subpena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and production of such correspond- 
ence, books, papers, and documents. 

Src. 6. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$435,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY AND EVALUATION OF 


EFFECTS OF LAWS PERTAINING’ 


TO PROPOSED REORGANIZATION 
IN THE EXECUTIVE BRANCH OF 
THE GOVERNMENT 


The resolution (S. Res. 186) to provide 
funds to study and evaluate the effects 
of laws pertaining to proposed reorga- 
nization in the executive branch of the 
Government was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Mr. President, last 
year this subcommittee spent $57, 500, 
and had six employees. There is now a 
request for $120,000 for an increase of 
five employees. ` 

I should like to ask why this is neces- 

sary. 
Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Rrsicorr] has 
asked the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. KENNEDY] to handle this matter for 
him. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
recall that last year, there was a split 
subcommittee. There was money pro- 
vided for a subcommittee and later the 
committee was split. Instead of having 
one subcommittee, we now have two. 
The executive reorganization, as I have 
just. indicated, called for six employees 
and a total of $57,500. This year, the 
committee has asked for 11 employees 
and .$120,000. 

IT believe that the Senate ought to know 
why it is that this subcommittee has been 
recreated and why there should be an 
additional number of employees. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Mr. 
President, I am delighted that my friend 
the Senator from Louisiana has. asked 
that question. I shall do my best to try 
to answer it. 

This subcommittee has the responsi- 
bility for the reorganization plans that 
take place within the executive branch of 
the Government., 

As the Senator from Louisiana has 
pointed out today, and so frequently in 
the past, the Government must be mod- 
ernized and economy must take place 
within the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

No committee has a greater responsi- 
bility than this subcommittee. 

President Johnsor told the Congress 
in his state of the Union message: 

I propose we take steps to modernize and 
streamline the executive branch and to mod- 
ernize the relations between city, State, and 


Nation. A new Department of Transporta- | 


tion is needed to bring together our trans- 
portation activities. 
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The subcommittee expects to hold 
lengthy and complete hearings on the 
bill to create a Department of Transpor- 
tation. It will also hold hearings on an 
estimated 20 reorganization plans which 
the President has indicated he will send 
to the Congress this year. The first of 
these plans, a controversial proposal to 


transfer the Community Relations Serv- 


ice from the Department of Commerce to 
the Department of Justice, has already 
been forwarded from the White House 
and will receive early consideration. 

The subcommittee will also continue to 
exercise its oversight responsibilities in 
such fields as traffic safety, pesticides, 
and urban development. 

Mr, President, the 89th Congress has 
already compiled an excellent record in 
promoting greater efficiency and econ- 
omy in Government. In addition to cre- 
ating a new Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, and extending the 
President’s authority to submit reorgani- 
zation plans to Congress, five such plans 
were submitted at the first session and 
went into effect. 

Economy, efficiency, and effective man- 
agement in the Federal Establishment 
can only be achieved through a constant 
review of the structure and functioning 
procedures of Government departments 
and bureaus. Congress shares responsi- 
bility for this review and need not wait 
for the executive branch to suggest re- 
form. The Subcommittee on Executive 
Reorganization, with its small staff and 
modest budget, is in a position to take 
the initiative in matters of governmental 


management and achieve important sav- 


ings to the taypayer. 

As I stated in the beginning, the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has led the fight on 
the floor of the Senate and publicly for 
the reorganization of the executive 
branch of the Government and for econ- 
omy in the Government and a stream- 
lined Government. This subcommittee 
has a major responsibility in this area. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought the Goy- 
ernment Operations Committee, headed 
by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McC tettan], attended to that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This is a subcom- 
mittee of the Government Operations 
Committee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How was it done be- 
fore the creation of this subcommittee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. While we have had 
subcommittees to do the work at differ- 
ent times, we have never before had an 
anticipated flood of 20 reorganization 
plans in a year. I do not believe this 
subcommittee will be able to do all of 
them. If these plans all come up at 
once, it will mean that other subcom- 
mittees will have to do some of the work. 
This subcommittee cannot handle 20 re- 
organization plans during 1 year, par- 
ticularly if they all come up at one time. 
Other subcommittees or the full com- 
mittee will have to handle some of them. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I think 
that is true, without any question. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is it unusual to have 
this many reorganizations? 

Mr: McCLELLAN. Most unusual. 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York: I might 
point out that last year there were five. 
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Mr. McCLELLAN: As my friend 
knows those plans have to be processed, 
because within 60 days’ time they go into 
effect and become law. . Unless they are 
processed and unless there is developed 
a record upon which the Senate or the 
House, as the case may be, acts af- 
firmatively to reject the plan, it becomes 
law. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Are these 20 reor- 
ganization plans before this subcommit- 
tee now? 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. No, 
they have not been sent up. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. One has been sent 
so far, but we have been advised 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. There 
will be approximately 20. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. There will be ap- . 
proximately 20. I have been so advised 
by the Bureau of the Budget. I am sure 
the Senator from Connecticut IMr. 
Riercorr] has likewise been so advised. 

As I have stated, at the moment I have 
doubts that that one subcommittee would 
be able to process all of them; certain- 
ly not if they come up here 6 or 8 or 
10 at a time. I do not believe they can 
do it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I probably agree 
with the Senator, but the subcommittee _ 
was formed last year, and I wonder how — 
many reorganization plans it had before 
it then. 9 

Mr. McCLELLAN. That is not the 
only function it performs. It handles 
other bills. Senator Risicorr has been 
holding extended hearings, as I recall, 
on the problem of traffic safety and the 
legislation contemplated thereon. Mr. 
President, I have an editorial from the 
Washington Evening Star, heartily com- 
mending him for the work he has done 
so far. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
editorial printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RIBICOFF ROAD SAFETY BILL HAILED 
(By James J: Kilpatrick) 

Well, sir, it sounds an awful lot like heresy 
in the ranks of the States rights religion, but 
the avowal has to be made. Senator ABRA- 
HAM RIBIcoFP’s bill to create a National High- 
way Traffic Safety Center ranks among the 
finest pieces of domestic legislation now 
pending in the Congress. The bill offered by 
the Connecticut Democrat should be passed. 

It may seem incredible for a card-carrying 
conservative to speak in this unseemly 
fashion of the Ribicoff bill. After all, the 
measure numbers among its sponsors such 
certified liberals as CLARK, DOUGLAS, GRUEN- 
ING, MCGEE, Morse, Mrs. NEUBERGER, and KEN- 
NEDY of New York. The bill would create 
one more program of Federal grants in aid, 
to be added to the 120 such programs already 
channeling $13 billion a year back to the 
subservient States. One section of the pro- 
posed act would involve an educational frill. 
On the face of it, the bill bears all the as- 
pects of legislation we could get along with- 
out, 

Yet in point of fact, the wonder is that 
Congress has waited so long to tackle the 
prodigious problems of highway safety; and 
the puzzling thing is that the people them- 
selves have applied no pressure for congres- 
sional action. 

Surely, if there had been any disposition 
in the Congress to act, a solid constitutional 
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basis could have been laid long ago for 
Federal action in the field. The power to 
regulate commerce among the States plainly 
could be invoked to justify sweeping Federal 
regulation of our highways. Yet the Can- 
gress seldom has concerned itself with high- 
way safety as such, A House committee con- 
ducted certain hearings in 1959, issued a 
largely unread report in 1961, and came up 
2 years ago with Public Law 88-515, prescrib- 
ing certain safety standards for motor ve- 
hicles purchased by the Government. Apart 
from a few small grants for research, that 
has been the size of the Federal interest. 

A stoic and indifferent public has not 
asked for anything more. The American 
character, strange to say, seems almost averse 
to safety regulations. When the automobile 
comes in, reason departs; and the otherwise 
rational fellow succumbs to the automotive 
obsession. His mind blots out the unlovely 
aspects of his love—the cost, the fumes, the 
accident statistics. As an abstract proposi- 
tion, highway safety may have some appeal. 
In terms of specifics, highway safety is a 
bore. The subject leaves him numb. He is 
deaf to the grisly facts. 

Just a few days ago, while Risicorr was 
holding hearings on his bill, the annual re- 
port for 1965 came in from the National 
Safety Council. Highway accidents last year 
killed 49,000 persons, seriously injured 1.8 
million more, and caused economic losses of 
$8.5 billion. These are staggering figures. 
But who is staggered by them? To judge 
from congressional mail, the public is far 
more concerned about the slaughter of steers. 
It is page one news when three soldiers die 
of meningitis, but it is ho-hum when nearly 
a thousand human beings are brought home 
dead off the highways every week. 

Rrsicorr is determined to break through 
this stone wall of indifference. As one of 
Connecticut’s most able governors, he made 
highway safety a personal crusade, Through 
research, education. stringent laws and firm 
enforcement, he got spectacular results. 
Some of these same approaches are embodied 
in his bill. : 

One part of the bill would create a Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Center, 
equipped to conduct major programs of re- 
search and engineering. Out of these studies 
would come certain national minimum 
standards for highway traffic safety. The 
assumption is that eventually these stand- 
ards would be applied to the design of auto- 
mobiles, the engineering of highways, the 
fixing of speed limits, and the training and 
licensing of drivers. 

A second part of the bill would provide 
incentive grants to the States, amounting to 
perhaps $105 million a year, to finance new 
or expanded programs of vehicle inspection 
and of driver training in the schools. It is 
not out of the question to imagine a day of 
Federal standards for operator's permits. 
Speeding on a Federal-aid highway may yet 
become a Federal. offense, subject to trial in 
Federal courts. Convictions may be feder- 
ally recorded as a factor in the fixing of 
punishment or the suspension of permits 
across the Nation. 

Nothing so drastic may develop, for much 
can be accomplished by the auto manufac- 
turers and by the States. Significantly, Gen- 
eral Motors will make collapsible steering 
wheels a standard feature on its 1967 models. 
Other design changes, aimed solely at safety, 
doubtless can be achieved by indirect means 
instead of by compulsion. Rrsicorr’s bill is 
a moderate bill, limited in scope but of vast 
potential value. It merits more favorable at- 
tention than it has received from motorists 
thus far. 


Mr. KENNEDY of New York. Senator 
Rrsicorr led the fight for traffic safety 


while Governor of the State of Connecti- 
cut, and is now continuing his efforts. 
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Mr, McCLELLAN. And other bills are 
referred to that subcommittee from time 
to time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Do I correctly un- 
derstand that the transportation prob- 
lems of the Nation will come before this 
subcommittee? I thought the Commerce 
Committee had to do with that. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Under the Reorga- 
nization Act, the reorganization plan 
conferr.ng that power upon the Presi- 
dent comes before the Government 
Operations Committee. That committee 
has jurisdiction. 

Mr. ELLENDER. But as to traffic 
safety, what is involved in the way of 
reorganization? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I do not know what 
will be involved in it. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Committee on 
Commerce has obtained, for such investi- 
gations, almost half a million dollars. 
We just agreed to it a minute ago. I 
wonder why it,is—— 

Mr. KENNEDY of New York. I can 
tell the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why should the 
traffic safety problem now come before 
this subcommittee? It is something new. 

I wonder if the Senator from Arkansas 
would agree that if the reorganization 
plans remain at four or five per year, 
his committee can handle them; and 


if so—— 
Mr. McCLELLAN. I would think it 
could handle that number. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Because this year 
20 are anticipated, with only 1 having 
come thus far, why did the committee 
see fit to organize this special subcom- 
mittee? i 

Mr. McCLELLAN. This is not a spe- 
cial subcommittee organized for that 
purpose only. This subcommittee has 
other jurisdictions; other legislation is 
referred to it. 

I point out that under the rules of the 
Senate, subsection (b) of section (j) of 
rule XXV provides, among other things, 
that reorganizations in the executive 
branch of the Government are under the 
jurisdiction of the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. The Senate has 
placed the jurisdiction there; that is 
why it goes there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I can understand 
that, if reorganization is involved. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It involves a reor- 
ganization plan. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Does the Senator 
mean for transportation? 

Mr.McCLELLAN. Yes. 

Mr, KENNEDY of New York. The 
Department of Transportation. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why does not that 
go before the Commerce Committee? 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot answer 
that. The Senate has provided that 
these reorganization plans shall go be- 
fore the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. That is the only answer I can 
give. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With only one be- 
fore the committee now—— 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, 
there is only one thing before the Senate 
now, but we know that many things 
will come up before the session is over. 
We have already been advised. 
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The PRESIDING : OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 
The resolution (S. Res. 186) was agreed 
to, as follows: 
S. RES. 186 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a full and complete study 
for the purpose of evaluating the effects of 
laws enacted to reorganize the executive 
branch of the Government, and to con- 
sider reorganizations proposed therein. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, 
through January 31, 1967, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized at its discretion to 
select one person for appointment, and the 
person so selected shall be appointed and 
his compensation shall be so fixed that his 

rate shall not be less by more than 
$2,200 than the highest gross rate paid to 
any other employee; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings upon the study and investigation au- 
thorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for such legislation as 
it deems advisable, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1967. 

Sxc. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$120,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF FOREIGN AID 
EXPENDITURES 


The resolution (S. Res. 182) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Government Oper- 
ations to examine, investigate, and make 
a complete study of all matters pertain- 
ing to foreign assistance operations by 
the Federal Government was announced 
as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
is another branch of the subcommittee 
which split last year, as to the amount 
given to each of these, executive reorga- 
nization received $57,500, and is now ask- 
ing for $120,000, as I have indicated. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
$115,000. 

Mr. ELLENDER. $120,000. 

Mr. GRUENING. $115,000. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I am talking about 
the resolution just passed on executive 
reorganization. 

Mr. GRUENING. I beg the Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This committee, 
which until last year was combined with 
the other committee concerning which 
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the resolution was just passed, also re- 
ceived last year $57,500, and it had four 
employees. This year, there is a request 
for $115,000, with an additional eight 
employees. 

I should like to find out from whoever 
is chairman of this subcommittee the 
reason for the increase from 4 employees 
to 12. 

Mr. GRUENING. Is the Senator 
speaking of Senator Risicorr’s subcom- 
mittee? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; foreign aid ex- 
penditures. 

Mr. GRUENING. Our subcommittee 
has had 8 employees, and will be in- 
creased to 12. The reason for that is 
that we are conducting a number of very 
important investigations, which will re- 
sult in saving the Government a great 
deal of money. One of these is an in- 
vestigation of the disposal of surplus 
property, which has become a 86% bil- 
lion annual affair. 

The property is scattered all over the 
world. It includes, we have discovered, 
items that will enable us to save the 
Government many times the total cost 
of this appropriation. Moreover, that 
is only one of our functions. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Of what surplus 
property is the Senator speaking? 

Mr. GRUENING. All the surplus 
property given away each year, largely 
by the Department of Defense. It in- 
cludes everything: buildings and real 
estate, ships, planes, automotive machin- 
ery, refrigerators—everything one can 
possibly think of. 

Much of that property is being dis- 
posed of at a negligible figure; and we 
believe we can find ways of saving the 
Government millions of dollars a year by 
@ proper reorganization of the system. 
We have already found out a good deal 
about it. 

That is only one of about six programs 
we are investigating. Another is foreign 
aid. We are conducting an investigation 
of foreign aid in five Latin American 
countries, similar to the investigation 
made 3 years ago, when we investigated 
aid in 10 foreign countries, as a result 
of which amendments to the foreign aid 
bill were obtained which saved substan- 
tial money. We obtained an increase in 
the loan interest rate from three-quarters 
of 1 percent to 2 percent. In Latin 
American countries where we find sub- 
stantial waste and extravagance, and 
projects which have no justification, I 
think we can save very large amounts 
of money for the taxpayers. 

We can demonstrate great savings to 
the Government. This is not a very 
large appropriation for the amount of 
work we will do. Those are two of the 
subjects we are investigating. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator stated 
that in 1965 he employed eight workers, 
and he used the sum of $57,500 to employ 
them; and now he wishes to add four 
more employees, which is doubling the 
appropriation. Why is that necessary? 

Mr. GRUENING. Because this is a 
much larger investigation, for one thing. 
Of the 12 employees, 2 are part time. 
Last year’s authorization came to a total 
of $91,000. I believe that these are all 
investigations toward which I know the 
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Senator from Louisiana has been sympa- 
thetic. They will result in substantial 
savings. 

Mr. ELLENDER. As the Senator 
knows, I, myself, have conducted many 
investigations. 

Mr.GRUENING. And very competent 
investigations, too. 

Mr.ELLENDER. I did not have a staff 
of 8, 12, or even 2 employees. I went 
out alone and did it. I made my own 
notes and came back and made my own 
reports. I am therefore wondering how 
much more effective the Senator’s in- 
vestigations are going to be than many of 
those which have been conducted in the 
past. 

Mr. GRUENING. I assure the Sena- 
tor that the investigations which deal 
with surplus property that no one man 
could possibly investigate, even one so 
able as the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ELLENDER. This investigation 
involves Army surplus; does it not? 

Mr.GRUENING. Largely. The great- 
est amount is generated from the armed 
services. We get rid of the materiel. 
It is first repaired and then easily 
disposed of. Then we take it over as for- 
eign aid, which is given to foreign coun- 
tries, when it could very well be sold at 
a profit to the United States, or it could 
be repaired and continue to be used. 

We have evidence of that already. I 
believe the Senator will find that the 
subcommittee, as much as any, will be 
amply justified both by economies and 
greater efficiency which its investiga- 
tions will bring to light. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume that a 
committee of this kind will mushroom 
if it ever starts. I predict that next year 
it will come in asking for more money; 
but, since this program deals with the 
armed services, I wonder why it does not 
remain with the armed services? 

Mr. GRUENING. That deals only 
with one aspect, which is really not an 
aspect exclusively connected with the 
armed services, although the armed serv- 
ices have generated a great amount of 
surplus. We have evidence of surplus, of 
practically new material not even being 
uncrated which is taken over into the 
foreign aid program. It then becomes 
another spigot of foreign aid, when it 
could be saved and sold, bringing a re- 
turn to the U.S. Treasury. It could also 
go to some of the States. The States 
could buy it and make good use of it. We 
find that domestic needs are frequently 
neglected in this program. We have re- 
quests from States such as the Sena- 
tor’s, which wish desperately to obtain 
some of the materials which are being 
disposed of and going to foreign coun- 
tries. We believe that is a point which 
should be carefully examined. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Monpate in the chair). The question is 
on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 182) 
agreed to as follows: 

S. Res, 182 

Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction, specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
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Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the operation of foreign assist- 
ance activities by the Federal Government, 
with a view to determining the economy 
and efficiency of such activities. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, 
through January 31, 1967, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized at its discretion to 
select one person for appointment, and the 
person so selected shall be appointed and his 
compensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,200 
than the highest gross rate paid to any 
other employee; and (3) with the prior con- 
sent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings upon the study and investigation au- 
thorized by this resolution, together with 
its recommendations for such legislation as 
it deems advisable, to the Senate at the 
earliest practicable date, but not later than 
January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$115,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, let me add the justification for 
that. Last year $91,500 was authorized. 
Only $51,000 was spent. 

We asked all these committees 
whether they could not try to cut down 
the amounts asked for. Each one 
pledged its best efforts to reduce them 
and to turn back every cent possible. 
We hope that they will do so. 


AUTHORIZATION TO COMMITTEE 
ON GOVERNMENT OPERATIONS 
TO STUDY ORIGIN OF RESEARCH 
AND DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS 
FINANCED BY THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 218) authorizing the 
Committee on Government Operations 
to study the origin of research and de- 
velopment programs financed by the de- 
partments and agencies of the Federal 
Government. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
notice that this is a new undertaking. 
The request is for $66,000 and for four 
employees. I wonder what is being done 
in this connection? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Ibe- 
lieve that the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie] can speak on this subject. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I am not a member 
of the subcommittee, but I am a mem- 
ber of the full committee. 

The distinguished chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. Harris], who is unavoidably 
absent from the Senate today, asked me 
to handle this matter for him. 

The subcommittee was created by the 
distinguished chairman of the full com- 
mittee, the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
McCLELLAN] last August 20. 
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His statement appears in the RECORD 
of August 20, 1965, together with a justi- 
fication by the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris). 

Yesterday, according to the RECORD at 
page 3124, the chairman of the subcom- 
mittee inserted in the Recorp a justifica- 
tion of this subcommittee. I read briefly 
from that statement, as follows: 

The Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search is the only subcommittee in the Sen- 
ate which has Government-wide jurisdiction 
in the field of research and development be- 
ing carried on by the various agencies and 
departments of the Federal Government. 
Virtually every major agency or department 
in the Federal Government annually con- 
tracts for research and development, Last 
year the Federal Government spent a total 
of $15.5 billion for this purpose. The bulk 
of this figure, of course, was in the devel- 
opment field, but much of it was in basic 
research, both in the social and physical 
sciences. 

* * . * * 

Some of the very serious questions for 
which Congress must find the answers, sug- 
gest the fields of inquiry scheduled by our 
subcommittee. 

First. Are the large expenditures for re- 
search and development and the various 
component research project expenditures 
necessary and justified? 

Second. To what extent are improved ad- 
ministrative procedures required to guard 
against or eliminate unnecessary or improper 
overlapping and duplication among the Fed- 
eral agencies? 

Third. How may we establish broad na- 
tional policies for making value judgments 
on how much emphasis will be given to vari- 
ous fields of research concerned, as compared 
with others, and for the best use of our 
limited national research manpower re- 
sources? 

Fourth. How may we better provide for 
the dissemination of research results for 
governmental, institutional, and industrial 
use? 

Fifth. How may we be more certain of 
fairness in the distribution of Government 
research contracts among potential research 
contract recipients, particularly institutions 
of higher education? 


I may add to what the distinguished 
chairman of the subcommittee said in 
his remarks in the Record yesterday by 
saying that the full Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations has the responsibil- 
ity for continuing oversight of all opera- 
tions of the Government, from the point 
of view of efficiency and economy. 

This is an activity of Government re- 
search and development which has vastly 
grown, especially in the post-World War 
II period. 

The chairman of the full committee 
decided to look into what is being done, 
in depth, and to determine whether too 
little or too much is being done, and 
whether it can be done much better. 

Therefore, this is consistent with the 
continuing responsibility of the Com- 
mittee on Government Operations. It 
is important that the activity should be 
delegated to the subcommittee at this 
time. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Has this not been 
done before by the full committee? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The full committee has 
worked in this field, in a limited sense, 
in connection with hearings on these ac- 
tivities, from the point of view of both 
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labor contracts and management. 
Therefore, from time to time the full 
committee has devoted its attention to 
this problem. 

Former Senator HUMPHREY, when he 
was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Reorganization and International Orga- 
nizations, looked into the question of re- 
search in the field of health and interna- 
tional organizations. 

Therefore, from time to time, the full 
committee has devoted its attention to 
one aspect or another of the research and 
development activities of the Govern- 
ment. An across-the-board study in 
depth is proposed. I know that the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Harris] could respond more specifically 
to the Senator’s questions, but this is my 
impression of what has been proposed. 

The full committee was convinced of 
the justification of this activity when it 
was suggested by the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. I 
really believe that this is a worthwhile 
inquiry. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I presume, from 
what the Senator has said, that this will 
be a permanent subcommittee. 

Mr. MUSKIE. If the problem con- 
tinued, the work of the subcommittee 
could continue. Iam not in a position to 
promise its discontinuance. Iam not the 
chairman of the committee or a member 
of the subcommittee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I am sure it will not 
be discontinued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 218) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Res. 218 

Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions, or any subcommittee thereof, is au- 
thorized, from February 1, 1966, through 
January 31, 1967, to make studies as to the 
efficiency and economy of operations of all 
branches and functions of the Government 
with particular reference to: 

(1) the operations of research and develop- 
ment programs financed by departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, includ- 
ing research in such fields as economics and 
social science, as well as basic science, re- 
search, and technology; 

(2) review those programs now being car- 
ried out through contracts with higher edu- 
cational institutions and private organiza- 
tions, corporations, and individuals to de- 
termine the need for the establishment of 
national research, development, and man- 
power policies and programs, in order to 
bring about Government-wide coordination 
and elimination of overlapping and dupli- 
cation of scientific and research activities; 
and 

(3) examine existing research information 
operations, the impact of Federal research 
and development programs on institutions of 
higher learning, and to recommend the es- 
tablishment of programs to insure equitable 
distribution of research and development 
contracts among such institutions and other 
contractors. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized— 
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(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis and 
fix the compensation of technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Pro- 
vided, That the minority of the committee 
is authorized at its discretion to select one 
employee for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,200 
than the highest gross rate paid to any other 
employee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head of 
the department or agency concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize on a reimbursable basis the serv- 
ices, information, facilities, and personnel of 
any department or agency of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$66,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORIZATION OF STUDY OF IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATION- 
SHIPS BETWEEN THE UNITED 
STATES AND THE STATES AND 
MUNICIPALITIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 205) author- 
izing a study of intergovernmental rela- 
tionships between the United States and 
the States and municipalities was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 205 


Resolved, That the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, or any duly authorized sub- 
committee thereof, is authorized under sec- 
tions 134 (a) and 136 of the Legislative Re- 
organization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by subsection 1(g)(2)(D) of rule XXV of 
the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
examine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of intergovernmental relationships 
between the United States and the States 
and municipalities, including an evaluation 
of studies, reports, and recommendations 
made thereon and submitted to the Con- 
gress by the Advisory Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations pursuant to the 
provisions of Public Law 86-380, approved by 
the President on September 24, 1959. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
<> maro eve expenditures as it deems ad- 
v. e; ) to employ upon a tempor 
basis, technical, clerical, andl other 9 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
tor appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so flxed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January $1, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$137,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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AUTHORITY TO STUDY CERTAIN AS- 
PECTS OF NATIONAL SECURITY 
AND INTERNATIONAL OPERA- 
TIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 181) to study 
certain aspects of national security and 
international operations was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 181 


Resolved, That in holding hearings, re- 
porting such hearings, and making investi- 
gations as authorized by section 134 of the 
Legislative Reorganization Act of 1946, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction under 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the Committee on Government Operations, 
or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized, 
from February 1, 1966, through January 31, 
1967, to make studies as to the efficiency and 
economy of operations of all branches and 
functions of the Government with particular 
reference to: 

(1) the effectiveness of present national 
security methods, staffing, and processes as 
tested against the requirements imposed by 
the rapidly mounting complexity of na- 
tional security problems; 

(2) the capacity of present national se- 
curity staffing, methods, and processes to 
make full use of the Nation’s resources of 
knowledge, talents, and skills; 

(3) the adequacy of present intergovern- 
mental relationships between the United 
States and international organizations of 
which the United States is a member; and 

(4) legislative and other proposals or 
means to improve these methods, processes, 
and relationships. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized— 

(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; 

(2) to employ upon a temporary basis and 
fix the compensation of technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants: Pro- 
vided, That the minority of the committee 
is authorized at its discretion to select one 
employee for appointment, and the person 
so selected shall be appointed and his com- 
pensation shall be so fixed that his gross 
rate shall not be less by more than $2,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and 

(3) with the prior consent of the head 
of the department or agency concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize on a reimbursable basis the services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
department or agency of the Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$90,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON INTERIOR AND INSULAR 
AFFAIRS 


The resolution (S. Res. 171) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs was con- 
sidered, and agreed to, as follows: 


S. Res. 171 


Resolved, That the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to Indian affairs; irrigation and 
reclamation; minerals, materials, and fuels; 
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public lands; 
affairs. 

Sec. 2. Pursuant to its authority under sec- 
tion 134(a) of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, the committee is 
authorized to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such correspondence, 
books, papers, documents and to take such 
testimony on matters within its jurisdiction 
as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 3, For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$105,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


and territories and insular 


STUDY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PRAC- 
TICE AND PROCEDURE IN GOV- 
ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS AND 
AGENCIES 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 190) to study admin- 
istrative practice and procedure, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I notice that here 
the ante has been increased from 
$150,000 last year to $175,000 this year, 
with one more employee. I wonder what 
is the justification for this additional 
sum. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
information is not up to date. The sub- 
committee received $175,000 last year. It 
received a second appropriation. It spent 
only $146,621. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How many employ- 
ees did the subcommittee have working 
last year? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It 
had 10 full-time employees and 1 part- 
time employee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much did it 
spend? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
$146,621.15, 

Mr. ELLENDER. The subcommittee 
wants one more employee? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. It is 
asking for the same amount of money 
that it requested last year, with the un- 
derstanding that it will hold the expendi- 
tures down as low as possible and return 
whatever funds are left over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 190) was 
agreed to as follows: 

S. Res. 190 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
184(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
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cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to make a full and complete study and 
investigation of administrative practices and 
procedures within the departments and 
agencies of the United States in the exer- 
cise of their rulemaking, licensing, investi- 
gatory, law enforcement, and adjudicatory 
functions, including a study of the effective- 
ness of the Administrative Procedure Act, 
with a view to determining whether addi- 
tional legislation is required to provide for 
the fair, impartial, and effective performance 
of such functions. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the committee, from February 1, 1966, 
to January 31, 1967, inclusive, is author- 
ized (1) to make such expenditures as it 
deems advisable; (2) to employ upon a 
temporary basis, technical, clerical, and oth- 
er assistants and consultants: Provided, That 
the minority is authorized to select one per- 
son for appointment, and the person so se- 
lected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (3) with the prior consent of 
the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies 
of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $175,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF ANTITRUST 
AND MONOPOLY LAWS OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 191) to inves- 
tigate antitrust and monopoly laws of 
the United States was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res, 191 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 186 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to make a complete, comprehensive, 
and continuing study and investigation of 
unlawful restraints and monopolies, and of 
the antitrust and monopoly laws of the 
United States, their administration, inter- 
pretation, operation, enforcement, and effect, 
and to determine and from time to time re- 
determine the nature and extent of any leg- 
islation which may be necessary or desirable 
for— 

(1) clarification of existing law to elim- 
inate conflicts and uncertainties where 
necessary; 

(2) improvement of the administration 
and enforcement of existing laws; and 

(3) supplementation of existing law to 
provide any additional substantive, proce- 
dural, or organizational legislation which 
may be needed for. the attainment of the 
fundamental objects of the laws and efficient 
administration and enforcement thereof. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
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ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government, 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$561,700 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund for the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF MATTERS PER- 
TAINING TO CONSTITUTIONAL 
RIGHTS 


The resolution (S. Res. 194) to investi- 
gate matters pertaining to constitution- 
al rights was considered and agreed to, 
as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdictions specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to constitutional rights. 

Src. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, infor- 
mation, facilities, and personnel of any of 
the departments or agencies of the Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31,1967. i 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $195,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF CRIMINAL 
LAWS AND PROCEDURES 


The resolution (S. Res. 195) to investi- 
gate criminal laws and procedures was 
considered and agreed to as follows: 


S. Res. 195 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
criminal laws and procedures. 
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Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee from February 1, 1966, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) employ on a temporary basis tech- 
nical, clerical, and other assistants and con- 
sultants: Provided, That the minority is au- 
thorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
department or agency concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personne] of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
such legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee un- 
der this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$120,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, did 
the Senate consider Calendar No. 945, 
Senate Resolution 195? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Calen- 
dar Nos. 944 and 945 have been agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Is Calendar No. 
945, Senate Resolution 195, before the 
Senate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. No; it 
has been agreed to. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to be 
reconsidered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the vote by 
which the resolution was agreed to was 
reconsidered. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I should like to ask 
a few questions. This subcommittee is a 
brand new one. It was created in the 
latter part of the first session, last year, 
with a funding of $30,000. I notice that 
the request is for $120,000 and for seven 
employees. I wonder what the purpose 
of it is. . 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, this 
subcommittee was created in September 
or October of last year to process a num- 
ber of bills being introduced that dealt 
with crime problems. I think three have 
been referred to the committee up to the 
present. I am advised that three more 
will be sent to Congress by the admin- 
istration in a very short time, and will be 
before the subcommittee. There will 
possibly be two or three before the end of 
the year. 

Last year, in order to try to get a 
staff—and it is to be a technical staff 
and get the work going, I asked for 
$30,000 for the remainder of last year. 
We spent less than $500 of that amount. 
The money was returned. My other com- 
mitments made it impossible for me to be 
present to give the attention required to 
get the program started this year. 

I have asked for a staff of seven. Up 
to the moment I have employed only two. 
There are others already employed. 
Hearings are scheduled to begin the lat- 
ter part of March. 
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While I have the floor, let me say that 
I am responsible for the termination of 
the Subcommittee on Trading With the 
Enemy Act. The subcommittee is still 
in existence, but it is asking for no money. 
I have sought no funds because I felt its 
work could be done by my own staff and 
other staff members. Therefore, that 
one is eliminated. 

Let me also say, while we are on the 
subject of increasing staffs, that when 
I took over the Patents and Trademarks 
Subcommittee, it had nine staff members. 
I reduced the number to six. 

Last year the Permanent Investiga- 
tions Subcommittee returned $32,000. I 
have reduced its staff by two this year. 
So in those committees I am undertaking 
to reduce the staffs. 

The funds I am asking for as chair- 
man of the committee are equaled or 
more than made up by those reductions. 
The committee staff is necessary for a 
solution that is absolutely imperative. 
There is a crime menace in this country 
which is actually creating a danger to 
our society. 

There are many causes for the prob- 
lem and for the rapid increase in crime. 
I think some new tools are needed. Ob- 
viously, the Justice Department thinks 
so. The President thinks so. Soon 
there will be another message from the 
President on the subject, recommending 
legislation. So we are undertaking to 
report from the committee some meas- 
ures that I believe should be enacted 
into law to strengthen law enforcement 
and combat the menace which is endan- 
gering the safety of our Nation. 

I hope there will be no objection to 
this request. I assure my friend the 
Senator from Louisiana that it will be op- 
erated with the ultimate of responsibility 
with respect to economy and efficiency, 
as I try to operate the other subcom- 
mittees. 

Mr, ELLENDER. I am wondering 
what the regular staff of the Judiciary 
Committee does. Here is a committee 
that has $174,000 and more for its reg- 
ular staff of four specialists and six cleri- 
cals. In addition, as I pointed out in my 
statement a while ago, that committee 
will spend over $2,284,000. I am wonder- 
ing why it is necessary. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. I cannot give a full 
answer to the question at the moment, 
but we must keep in mind that the com- 
mittee processes more legislation than 
all the other committees of the Senate 
combined. So there is much work for 
the staff to do. Of course, it could not 
be expected that the same sized staff 
which might be authorized for other reg- 
ular standing committees would be ade- 
quate to do the tremendous volume of 
work that falls into the responsibility of 
the Judiciary Committee. 

In order to save money, instead of 
spending the money that was authorized 
last year, in the amount of $30,000, I used 
the regular staff members to begin to 
develop and build up for the subcom- 
mittee to get started. In the meantime 
we have sent out somewhere between 300 
and 500 letters to distinguished jurists, 
attorneys general, and heads of crime 
commissions throughout the country, 
sending them copies of these measures, 
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asking them to study them and give us 
reports thereon, with their views. 

I used the staff of the regular com- 
mittee to do that instead of spending the 
$30,000 we were authorized to spend last 
year. I used every approach I could to 
achieve economy in the handling of com- 
mittee work. 

I am sure that we could have spent 
it, but instead I used the regular staff 
to do it during the session when Con- 
gress was in recess. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, as I 
pointed out a moment ago, the Judiciary 
Committee has as many subcommittees 
as it has members, or thereabouts. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. It reports more 
bills. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is cor- 
rect in saying that the Judiciary Com- 
mittee reports more bills than the rest 
of the committees put together. 

Before the reorganization I recall that 
I was chairman of a small Committee 
on Claims. That work is being done now 
by the Judiciary Committee. 

That single committee which I headed 
before 1946 reported more bills than the 
rest of the committees put together. 

Today the Judiciary Committee is re- 
porting more bills than the rest of the 
committees put together, but it has a 
large staff to do that. 

There are immigration bills being re- 
ported every day and also private claims 
bills which were formerly handled by the 
Claims Committee. Those are insig- 
nificant bills insofar as the work con- 
cerned, because I can well remember 
when the Claims Committee handled the 
work. The Senators did the work. The 
Senators contacted or got reports from 
the Post Office Department, Commerce 
Department, and other Departments 
where there might have been claims. 
These claims were looked into very care- 
fully by each Senator who served on the 
Claims Committee. We reported any- 
where from 52 to 54 percent of all bills 
considered by the Senate. 

Added to that is the large number of 
immigration bills. But I point out that 
as to all of the small claims bills, as well 
as the Immigration Committees, there is 
a battery of specialists, lawyers, and 
others receiving good salaries on the sub- 
committees to perform that work. 

In addition to the two subcommittees 
that report the many bills to which my 
good friend from Arkansas has referred, 
and in addition to the large number of 
employees who serve on the Judiciary 
Committee, there has been created in the 
Department of Justice a large battery of 
lawyers in order to assist this subcom- 
mittee. As I understand, there is also 
an Immigration Service, where many 
people are employed who do a great deal 
of work that should properly be done by 
subcommittees of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee. 

If we were to add the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of all the small claims, it would 
be many times more costly than the cost 
was prior to reorganization. I attribute 
that to the fact that prior to reorganiza- 
tion there was a special committee to 
handle this work. As chairman of that 
committee I had all Senators on the 
committee, including myself, take so 
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many bills each week or each 2 weeks. 
We would report the bills and do most of 
the work ourselves. Now this work is 
being done at a very high cost by many 
lawyers on the Judiciary Committee and 
many lawyers in the Department of Jus- 
tice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 195) was 
agreed to. 


FEDERAL CHARTERS, HOLIDAYS, 
AND CELEBRATIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 192) to con- 
sider matters pertaining to Federal char- 
ters, holidays, and celebrations, was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 192 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate to con- 
sider all matters pertaining to Federal char- 
ters, holidays, and celebrations. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized to (1) 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and personnel 
of any of the departments or agencies of the 
Government. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $7,500, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORITY TO STUDY MATTERS 
PERTAINING TO IMMIGRATION 
AND NATURALIZATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 196) to study 
matters pertaining to immigration and 
naturalization was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 196 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
immigration and naturalization. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 
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Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1967. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $170,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


AUTHORITY TO INVESTIGATE AD- 
MINISTRATION, OPERATION, AND 
ENFORCEMENT OF THE INTERNAL 
SECURITY ACT 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 197) to investigate 
the administration, operation, and en- 
forcement of the Internal Security Act. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, this 
is a committee that has been in existence 
for quite some time. In 1965, it em- 
ployed 28 people. Now a request is being 
made for four additional employees. I 
notice that the amount requested is not 
increased. I am wondering if the distin- 
guished chairman of this committee can 
account for the discrepancy that seems 
to appear here. 

There were 28 employees last year 
when $431,000 was provided by the Sen- 
ate. The request is made for additional 
employees with the same amount of 
money, $431,000. Are we to understand 
that some of those funds were returned 
to the Treasury? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, there is an error there. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How much of that 
amount was actually expended? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
$375,232.13 was actually expended. I 
cannot keep all these things in my head, 
but a great many times the subcommit- 
tees, as well as the full committees, have 
employees on a part-time basis. They 
anticipate that if they have some work to 
do, it will require certain specialists, 
such as lawyers or technical employees, 
on a good many things depending on the 
work they have to do. The money is in- 
cluded, but they do not need it. They 
do not spend it. 

Incidentally, I have been advised since 
the meeting that they do not need four 
more. It is three. That was a mistake 
on their part. 

815 ELLENDER. Will it be 29 instead 
0 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. No. 
It will be 31 instead of 32. 

Mr. ELLENDER. They are receiving 
the same amount of money? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
They are asking for the same amount of 
money. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 197) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Res. 197 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommit- 
tee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorgani- 
zation Act of 1946, as amended, and in ac- 
cordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, insofar as they relate to the authority of 
the committee, to make a complete and 
continuing study and investigation of (1) 
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the administration, operation, and enforce- 
ment of the Internal Security Act of 1950, 
as amended; (2) the administration, opera- 
tion, and enforcement of other laws relating 
to espionage, sabotage, and the protection 
of the internal security of the United States; 
and (3) the extent, nature, and effect of 
subversive activities in the United States, 
its territories and possessions, including, but 
not limited to, espionage, sabotage, and in- 
filtration by persons who are or may be 
under the domination of the foreign govern- 
ment or organizations controlling the world 
Communist movement or any other move- 
ment seeking to overthrow the Government 
of the United States by force and violence. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion, the committee, from February 1, 1966, 
to January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person 80 selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$431,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF JUVENILE 
DELINQUENCY 


The Senate proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the resolution (S. Res. 199) 
to investigate juvenile delinquency. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, the 
Senate knows about the criticism I have 
lodged from year to year on the Juvenile 
Delinquency Subcommittee. This com- 
mittee is requesting authorization of 
$260,000 to carry on its operation during 
the current year, an increase of $20,000 
above the authorization received last 
year. 
ployees, an increase of 3 over last year. 

As I recall, at one time, my good friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. JorpaAn] and 
I had a great deal of difficulty in finding 
a room to add to the Agricultural Com- 
mittee. The Juvenile Delinquency Sub- 
committee was short of space last year 
with the employees it then had. Yet it 
is now asking for three more employees. 

The total funding which this subcom- 
mittee will receive during the 89th Con- 
gress amounts to $500,000. For the 88th 
Congress a total authorization of $384,- 
300 was received. In the 87th Congress 
the total authoried by the subcommittee 
amounted to $411,000. 

So we see in the span of 6 years and 
three Congresses an expenditure of 
$1,295,300 has been authorized for its 
fight to control juvenile crime. I might 
add that most of the early authoriza- 
tions have been actually expended by the 
subcommittee and its staff. 

For all its efforts and all its expendi- 
tures the problem of juvenile delinquency 
seems to be worse now than it was when 
this so-called temporary committee was 
brought into existence many years ago. 


Its budget provides for 21 em- ` 
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I can only wonder what this expenditure 
of $1.3 million over a 6-year period has 
accomplished. 

Mr. President, I have often said that 
juvenile delinquency should be combated 
at the local level if any real good is to be 
done. This struggle must be waged in 
the home, in the school, and in the 
church. As necessary from time to time 
it should be waged in the woodshed. 

At this time I would like to bring to the 
attention of the Senate the effort to con- 
trol juvenile crime that has been con- 
ducted over the past 10 years by Sheriff 
F. O. Didier, Jr., of Avoyelles Parish in 
Louisiana. I would like to bring the re- 
sults of his efforts to the attention of the 
Senate as an example of what might be 
done to control juvenile crime when local 
officials take a real interest in our young 
people. 

To begin with, I point out that Sheriff 
Didier’s campaign has not been funded 
at the exorbitant level of approximately 
$400,000 a year. A sheriff has under 
Louisiana law the right to use 10 percent 
of the parish salary fund, not to exceed 
$10,000, for youth programs each year. 
I daresay that Sheriff Didler’s program 
has shown more real and tangible results 
from this modest expenditure over the 
years than can be found from the expen- 
ditures of well over a million dollars the 
last 6 years by this Subcommittee on 
Juvenile Delinquency. 

Avoyelles is one of the larger parishes 
of Louisiana. Delinqency has been on 
a steady decline in the parish since the 
sheriff’s program was instituted. In 
1957, the year the program got into full 
swing, there were 65 active cases of juve- 
nile delinquency with a carryover of the 
last year of 39 cases. In 1960 there were 
only 15 active cases and as of August 1962 
only 5 active cases of juvenile delin- 
quency were recorded in the parish. Of 
these five, three were repeaters and as 
the sheriff points out with pride, not one 
of his juvenile delinquency cases from 
1956 to 1962 had ever actively partici- 
pated in his program. 

In brief, Sheriff Didier has instigated 
in Avoyelles Parish an organization of 
junior deputy sheriffs. He and his men 
properly feel that the problem of juve- 
nile delinquency, as with most other 
crimes, is a problem of prevention more 
than it is one of detection and detention. 

He and his men regularly visit and 
lecture in the classrooms of the Avoyelles 
Parish school system. They acquaint 
the youngsters not only with the admin- 
istration and operation of the sheriff’s 
department but all of the departments of 
the parish government—the government 
which concerns them most closely. I 
have discussed his program at length 
with him and at this time I would like to 
submit for the record materials which 
indicate this orranization’s scope. I be- 
lieve the Senate will find them interest- 
ing. 

I shall not stand here and read it; but 
this pamphlet contains the rules and reg- 
ulations of the Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ 
League of Avoyelles Parish, La. 

I have before me a memorandum ex- 
plaining the full operation of this method 
of dealing with child delinquency. 

As I have frequently said, the subject 
of child delinquency cannot be treated 
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from the Capital City of the Nation; it 
must be done on the local level. 

I hope that Senators will read the 
memorandum, and I ask unanimous 
consent to have it printed in the RECORD, 
so that it may serve as a guide to what 
should be done in the respective States. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AVOYELLES PARISH JUNIOR DEPUTY SHERIFFS 
I, INTRODUCTION 


When I assumed the office of sheriff of 
Avoyelles Parish, La., in 1956, I felt the 
necessity of instituting a program whereby 
the sheriff’s department and the citizenry of 
the parish could come together on a common 
ground to promote better law enforcement, 
Knowing this would be quite an undertak- 
ing and also a long-range program, it was 
decided to adopt a program of crime preven- 
tion rather than one of crime cure. To 
successfully put this program into motion, 
I realized that I would have to enlist the 
aid of the teenagers and their parents with- 
out discrimination as to race, color, or creed. 
With this thought in mind I visited sheriff's 
departments throughout the State reviewing 
and studying junior deputy programs insti- 
tuted by other sheriffs. Their programs were 
found to be successful with the exception 
that the percentage of participation was too 
small due to the fact the participant was in- 
vited to meet at designated times and places 
and to overcome this, it was concluded, 
rather than have the student come to take 
part in the junior deputy program, the pro- 
gram would be taken to the junior deputy. 
The only means by which this could be ac- 
complished would be to sell the public 
schools the idea of adopting this program 
as part of their class work. 


II. PURPOSE OF THIS PROGRAM 


A. To aid in reducing juvenile delinquence. 
It brings these children face to face with 
Officers from different branches of law en- 
forcement. They learn what a peace officer 
is and that these officers are really friends, 

B. These junior deputies are educated in 
the field of law enforcement. 

C. It elevates, in their eyes, the profes- 
sion of law enforcement and they readily 
see that an officer would rather help out 
than to condemn, 

D. The aid to schools and communities is 
a reality, as traffic deputies, schoolbus dep- 
uties, and civic organization can call on 
these children for special assignments. 


I. ORGANIZATION AND OPERATION 


A. Institution of the first class was made 
„ 1956, and graduated in May 
1957. 

B. To be a successful organization, the ap- 
proval and cooperation of the Avoyelles Par- 
ish School Board was a “must,” so I ap- 
peared before this body and outlined my en- 
tire program, and after discussion, the board 
agreed to give it a trial and after one school 
term (9 months) if it proved satisfactory it 
would be adopted as part of the 10th grade 
civic classroom work. At the end of the first 
school year, the school board then met and 
adopted this program to be a permanent 
curriculum of the schools of Avoyelles Parish. 

C. Every high school in Avoyelles Parish 
is very active in this program. There are 
12 white high schools with 22 classes, and 
because of consolidation there are only 3 col- 
ored high schools with 5 classes. With the 
participation of these 15 schools in the 
1962-63 term, there were 27 classes. Schools 
have from one to five civic classes. 

D. Junior deputy studies work in perfect- 
ly, as the 10th grade civic class is a study 
of government. The ages of the children 
are 14 years and up. At this age a child is 
very vulnerable. We feel that this program 
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will steer them in the right direction. The 
junior deputies meet once a month in their 
respective classrooms, where a different 
phase of law enforcement is presented each 
month. 

E. This department was the first in Louisi- 
ana to have girls in the organization. Why 
not girls? Girls can be delinquent as well 
as boys. And it is a fact that every branch 
of law enforcement known has women offi- 
cers. The girls, as do the boys, learn what 
a delinquent is and to prevent being one. 
There are boys and girls in this organization 
who are at the present time making plans 
to be law enforcement officers. A junior 
deputy sheriff graduates while in the 10th 
grade but they are junior deputies until they 
have completed their high school education. 

F. Utilize all agents of law enforcement; 
and these officers are of the best in their 
respective fields. The consent of the child's 
parents must be given in writing to me or my 
aids before this child can be a junior deputy. 
The parents receive from me in writing the 
complete outline of the p After 
consent of the parents the child must sign a 
pledge card whereby he or she promises that 
he or she will observe all rules of the orga- 
nization. A State police officer from the 
Louisiana Department of Public Safety, divi- 
sion of the State police, lectures on all traf- 
fic laws of our State. A juvenile officer lec- 
tures on delinquency and the functions of 
his office. Instructors in fingerprinting, 
casting, investigation, and narcotics are 
brought before these children. These offi- 
cers are the best in their respective fields. 
The district judge, district attorney, clerk 
of court, and assessor explain the functions 
of their office and how they tie in with the 
sheriff's department. The end of classroom 
work is with a first aid instructor, guns, 
boating, etc. 

G. A field day is one of the highlights of 
the organization. On this day, which is a 
schoolday, each class is taken on a tour of 
the Louisiana State Penitentiary. On this 
tour the junior deputies see firsthand the way 
the convicts are required to work in the cane, 
cotton, and corn fields, under the gun, which 
leaves these children with a picture that they 
do not easily forget. They also visit the 
Louisiana State Industrial School for Girls, 
and Louisiana State Colony and Training 
School. This is a school and rehabilitation 
center for the mentally retarded, with ages 
ranging from 6 months to 70 years. This is 
very enlightening to most normal children, 
as it gives them an inside picture of different 
phases of retardation and what can be done 
to train and rehabilitate these people toward 
having a place in society. They are also 
made aware of the desperate need for legis- 
lation to enlarge and expand these facilities. 

H. The first Saturday in May is always 
set aside for graduation day. It is always 
held in one of the cities where both white 
and colored high schools are located. The 
reason for this is to eliminate many miles 
of travel from one city to another and to 
cut down time for the participants of the 
program. A full day (9 am. to 4 p.m.) of 
entertainment is provided for both schools. 

The program usually consists of distin- 
guished guest speakers such as, the attor- 
ney general, superintendent of education, 
register of State lands, and etc. Other en- 
tertainment includes expert judo teams, 
aerial rescue operations (helicopter), tear 
gas and flare and safety in firearms demon- 
strations. They are also shown our trained 
police dogs and bloodhounds. In addition 
to this we also have professionals in lighter 
entertainment, such as tumbling acts, mari- 
onettes, and local talented students from 
each school. At the end of the day, the 
sheriff presents each junior deputy with a 
diploma. This concludes the years program 
for that particular class. 

The sheriff’s department furnishes free 
lunch, cold drinks, and transportation from 
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all high schools to the junior deputies to 
and from graduation. 


IV. FUNDS, PERSONNEL, AND EQUIPMENT 


A Louisiana law permits the sheriff to use 
10 percent of the salary fund, not to exceed 
$10,000 for youth programs. The personnel 
required to handle this program (outside of 
instructors) is the sheriff and two assistants. 
Equipment used to conduct this program 
are, projector, film, narcotic board, finger- 
print and casting equipment, guns, tear gas, 
shells, flares, and junior deputy badges in- 
signia and complete uniform. 


V. CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, the organization of the 
Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ of Avoyelles Parish 
has indeed played a big part in reducing 
delinquency. Delinquency has been on a 
steady decline in this parish since this or- 
ganization was instituted. In 1957, there 
were 65 active cases, with a carryover of 39 
cases; in 1960 15 active cases, petitions were 
filed. To August 22, 1962, five active cases, 
petitions were filed, and of these five cases, 
three were repeaters and not one of all these 
cases from 1956 to 1962 ever wore the junior 
deputy sheriff’s uniform. 

F. O. DIDIER, Jr., 
Sheriff, Avoyelles Parish. 


THE JUNIOR DEPUTY SHERIFF'S LEAGUE, AVO- 
YELLES PARISH, F, O. DIDIER, JR., SHERIFF 


The junior deputy sheriff’s league will be 
@ nonpartisan, nonprofit organization. It 
aspires to give youth a wholesome and at- 
tractive program of activities with these main 
objectives: 

To achieve a constant decrease of the juve- 
nile delinquency rate. 

To prevent accidents in traffic, on the wa- 
ter, and with firearms. 

To acquaint youth with the functions of 
local government and law enforcement. 

To demonstrate that law enforcement of- 
ficers are not enemies, but friends. 

To enlist the help of youth itself to keep 
others of their own age out of trouble, crim- 
inal files, courts, reformatories, and jails. 

To render valuable services to the commu- 
nity through juvenile police work, training 
for general emergencies, assistance in the 
protection of life and property. 

To stimulate an interest for the choice of 
a later career, possibly in one of the law en- 
forcement branches, as highly qualified 
young men, and young ladies. 

This program is no duplication of effort on 
the part of other youth movements. A great 
portion. of its activities is novel, in its psy- 
chological approach as well as its execution. 

It appeals to that majority of the boys and 
girls who do not belong to any organization 
whatsoever. It appeals to those boys and 
girls—among them many a born leader— 
with a vivid imagination and a strong urge 
for a change and thrills who cannot be at- 
tracted by the naturally limited scope of 
many boys’ clubs activities. 

It offers an opportunity to every adolescent 
boy and girl between 12 and 17 years of age 
to find recognition, encouragement, confi- 
dence, a new sense of security and worthi- 
ness, a constructive outlet for his pent-up 
energies, in learning to perform a practical 
task with real responsibility. 


JUNIOR DEPUTY SHERIFFS, AVOYELLES PARISH, 
F. O. DIDIER, JR., SHERIFF 
UNIFORM INSTRUCTIONS 
All junior deputy sheriffs must provide 
themselves with, and posess at all times the 

uniform listed below: 

Boys: Khaki caps with patch properly 
sewed thereto. Khaki long-sleeved shirts 
with patch properly sewed thereto. Khaki 
pants. Black tie. 

Girls: Khaki caps with patch properly 
sewed thereto. White blouse with patch 
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property. sewed thereto. Khaki skirt. Black 
e. : 

-Junior deputy. sheriff's badge is worn on 
the left-hand pocket of the shirt: 

Shirts are to have the “junior deputy 
sheriff” patches sewed on the left-hand 
sleeve, 1 inch from the shoulder seam. 

Caps are to have “junior deputy sheriff” 
patches sewed on the left-hand side 1 inch 
from the center front fold. This is the side 
that is solid. Names are to be permanently 
marked on the inside of the caps for pur- 
poses of identification. 

The badge and “junior deputy sheriff” 
patches will be issued to you by the sheriff 
and shall remain your property as long as 
you are an active member of the league. At 
any time you are removed from the rolis of 
the league, all equipment issued you shall be 
returned. All other articles of clothing shall 
be furnished by you. 

Junior deputies shall wear the full uni- 
form specified when attending regular stated 
meetings, special meetings, or on special as- 
signment. No distinguishable part of the 
uniform, which would identify the wearer 
as a junior deputy sheriff, will be worn in 


conjunction with civilian clothes. 
JUNIOR DEPUTY, AVOYELLES PARISH, LA., 
SHERIFFS’ LEAGUE 
PLEDGE 
I, * * * on my honor, do pro: to respect 


and defend the Constitution of the United 
States, the Bill of Rights, and the constitu- 
tion and the laws of the State of Louisiana. 

I promise to be regular in my attendance at 
school or in fulfilling the duties of my job. 

I promise that I will always conduct myself 
in such a manner that my actions will reflect 
credit on me and the junior deputy sheriffs’ 
league of which I am a member. 

I promise that I will always strive, by my 
example of right living and right action, to 
lead others to do right and to assist those 
who are in trouble and deserve help. 

I promise always to be faithful to the 
league in the execution of my duties, and to 
attend all meetings if it is within my power 
to do so. 

I promise to use my influence to help main- 
tain law and order in this community and 
to aid all law enforcement officers in the 
discharge of their duties, 

I promise not to aid any criminal by keep- 
ing from law enforcement officers any infor- 
mation or evidence that I might have against 
any person charged with a crime and who 
might be under investigation. 

I promise always to be fair to the accused 
and that I will not through ill will give any 
pene testimony against any person accused of 
crime. 

I promise to obey the orders of the chief, 
and the officers of the junior deputy sheriffs’ 
league, and to respect the rules. 


Tè 


. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP IN THE JUNIOR 
LEAGUE OF AVOYELLES 


DEPUTY SHERIFFS’ 


Telephone’ No. 


Age: 
Date of birth: Month, day, year 
c 0 ee Sa 


Boy or girl’s organization, if any 3 


— — — — —— — — amt 


To Sheriff F. O. DIDIER, Jr.: t 

I hereby consent to my son, daughter 
(mame), (age), (address), (telephone No.), 
being a member of the Junior Deputy 
Sheriff’s League of Avoyelles Parish, La. 
Signature of parent or guardian 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS JUNIOR DEPUTY 
SHERIFFS’ LEAGUE 


ADMINISTRATION 
I 


The Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ League of 
Avoyelles Parish will be under the personal 
direction and supervision of Sheriff F. O. 
Didier, Jr., who will be assisted by a staff 
of well-known and well-qualified instructors 
and advisory board, and a committee of 
sponsors. 

Il 

All activities will originate from the jun- 
ior deputy sheriff’s headquarters located in 
the sheriff’s office at Avoyelles Parish court- 
house. This club room was designed and 
dedicated to the junior deputy sheriffs’ 
league by the sheriff. 

1. The primary purpose of organizing and 
maintaining a Junior Deputy Sheriffs’ Lea- 
gue of Avoyelles Parish shall be to preserve 
the peace, protect life and property, prevent 
the commission of crime, to build character, 
and promote good fellowship. 

2. It shall be the duty of all members of 
the junior deputy sheriffs’ league to promote 
good conduct, good sportsmanship, traffic 
safety, and morals in their community. 

8. Upon the zeal, loyalty, good judgment, 
and good conduct of each member will de- 
pend the success of the junior deputy 
sheriffs’ league. 

4. You have been appointed and have as- 
sumed the responsibility of an office; do not 
forget your character is your capital. Deal 
honestly with all persons and hold your 
word sacred, no matter where, when, or to 
whom given. Make yourself useful and aid 
all citizens in their lawful pursuits, and 
try at all times to merit the good will of 
all citizens. 

5. Be prompt and courteous at all times, 
and endeavor to make yourself a leader in 
your community. 

6. All members of the junior deputy league 
will be required to cooperate to the fullest 
extent with his superior officers, the sheriff, 
sponsors committee. 

7. All members of the junior deputy 
sheriffs’ league must be willing at all times 
to assume any and all responsibilities as- 
signed to them by their superior officers. 

8. Members shall be subject to dismissal 
for any violation of the following rules: (a) 
Willful disobedience of any order issued to 
him by any superior officer in the junior 
deputy sheriffs’ league; (b) for willfully ne- 
glecting to attend regular meetings; (c) for 
persistent truancy from home or school and 
(d) for conduct unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman; (e) for conduct tending to cause 
disorder in the junior deputy sheriffs’ league. 

9. All members of the junior deputy sher- 
iffs’ league must endeavor to attain some 
special skill or goal in one of the activities 
of the league. 

10, All members of the junior deputy sher- 
rs“ league will be responsible for the up- 
keep and cleanliness of the junior deputy 
headquarters. 

11. All members of the junior deputy sher- 
iffs’ league will be required to keep their 
persons and any equipment which may be 
issued to them in a strictly neat condition 
and in perfect order and repair. 

12. Badges will be awarded at the end of 
the 60-day term on the following basis: 
(a) regular attendance; (b) special skill for 
goal attained; (c) general attitude toward 
being a junior deputy sheriff; (d) good be- 
havior; (e) interest; (f) cooperation; (g) 
responsibility; (h) loyalty; (1) honesty; (j) 
discretion; and (k) dependability. 

13. All junior deputies when attending 
meetings or on duty shall wear the official 
badge on the outside of the outermost 
garment over the left breast. 

14, All junior deputies will be furnished 
with a copy of the rules, regulations and 
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instructions, and shall make themselves 
perfectly familiar with its contents. 

15. Respect to superior officers, courtesy 
and fairplay is absolutely necessary to the 
discipline and the efficiency of the junior 
deputy sheriffs’ league and must be main- 
tained at all times. 

16. Any complaint by any member of the 
junior deputy sheriffs’ league, or any 
charge against any members placed by a 
superior officer shall be presented in writ- 
ing to the sheriff. The full name, rank, and 
badge shall accompany such reports. 

17. Any member of the junior deputy 
sheriffs’ league upon dismissal or resigna- 
tion from the league will immediately turn 
over to the officer in charge all equipment 
issued to him by the junior deputy sheriffs’ 
league. 

18. No member at any time shall wear his 
badge except at regular stated meetings or 
except when he is called out on a special 
meeting or special assignment. 


Mr. ELLENDER. I will say to my good 
friend from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] 
that I am very hopeful that he will take 
time out to look at the memorandum 
which I placed in the Recorp with re- 
gard to the sheriff of Avoyelles Parish 
to note how this problem was handled 
at the parish level. 

Note the story that I placed in the 
Record. I spoke at length with the 
sheriff last year and asked his permis- 
sion to use the information. I was much 
interested in it. It all goes back to the 
proposition I have been stating all along: 
That this problem can be handled at the 
local level, rather than the national level. 

Going back a little bit, why is it neces- 
sary to have, or why did the Senator 
ask for, more employees? 

Mr. DODD. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. DODD. First, I say to my good 
friend from Louisiana that I shall, of 
course, read what the sheriff said. 

The three additional employees in- 
clude two minority appointees at the re- 
quest of the minority members of the 
subcommittee, and one new stenographer 
necessary to carry on the work. This 
also accounts for the additional money. 

Mr, ELLENDER. Two minority mem- 
bers? 

Mr. DODD. Two staff employees for 
the minority members of the subcommit- 
tee. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Could not the sub- 
committee handle its work with the staff 
it now has? 

Mr. DODD. We feel that it could not. 
I felt that this was a reasonable, intel- 
ligent request. The minority employees 
are helpful and are doing a good job. 

Mr. ELLENDER. How many minority 
employees will the subcommittee have? 

Mr. DODD. Three. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Why cannot the 
subcommittee dispense with some of the 
employees the majority has and let the 
minority use them? This practice has 
been followed right along. It has been 
used as a method of increasing the num- 
ber of employees. 

Mr. DODD. T assure the Senator from 
Louisiana that I am not trying to in- 
crease the number of employees. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The Senator is, 
though. 
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Mr. DODD. The work is increasing. 
Juvenile delinquency is a growing prob- 
lem across the country. I wish it could 
all be handled locally. I would be happy 
if it could be. But I do not know how 
some of these problems can be handled 
locally, especially the narcotics prob- 
lem. In that field, only the Federal Gov- 
ernment can make a difference. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree that it is a 
problem, but the subcommittee is not do- 
ing too much to curb the problem. 

Mr. DODD. We are doing the best we 
can. The Senate passed the 1965 drug 
control amendments. 

Mr. ELLENDER. That was away 
back. 

Mr. DODD. Oh, no; that was last 
year. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I thought that when 
the justification was made last year, that 
was one of the reasons for asking for the 
money. What has been done in addi- 
tion to the report of last year? 

Mr. DODD. On the drug problem? 

Mr. ELLENDER. No; everything. 
How many days of hearings did the sub- 
committee hold, and where were they 
held? 

Mr. DODD. A great many days of 
hearings were held. For example, con- 
sider the firearms bill alone. I do not 
have the figure at my finger tips, but the 
subcommittee held many days of hear- 
ings, in various parts of the country. 

Many days of hearings were held on 
the drug bill, the narcotics rehabilita- 
tion bill, and the interstate adoption 
legislation. I can assure the Senator that 
the subcommittee has not been inactive. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I agree to that; it 
keeps busy. 

Mr. DODD. We do the best we can. 
I do not say we are going to cure all 
delinquency. I never said so. I like to 
believe that our work contributes to a 
considerable degree toward helping to 
cure these problems. I believe that the 
passage of the National Juvenile 
Delinquency Act, the drug control 
amendments, and the interstate adoption 
legislation is indicative of that. We now 
have before us the Narcotics Rehabilita- 
tion Act. I do not know what more we 
could do. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With all due respect, 
it is my belief that these additional jobs 
are provided merely to raise the ante, so 
far as the minority is concerned. 

Mr. DODD. No; that is not so. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The work could 
easily have been done with the number 
of persons that have been employed up 
to now. 

Mr. DODD. I assure the Senator that 
the minority members of the subcommit- 
tee are hard-working. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I understand that; 
but it is merely patronage they are secur- 
ing. Let us make that plain. 

Mr. DODD. That just is not so. The 
minority members spend a great deal of 
time on the work. They attend the hear- 
ings and follow the proceedings carefully. 
Without their help, I do not believe we 
could do the work. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from North 
Carolina yield? 
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Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 

eld. 
ne WILLIAMS of Delaware. First, I 
agree with the Senator from Louisiana 
that it is time the Senate began to raise 
a question about the expansion of all 
these subcommittees. Perhaps we should 
investigate not only the expansion of the 
executive branch, but also the Senate it- 
self to determine why we are overex- 
panding our committee staffs. 

In line with the question about the 
Subcommittee on Juvenile Delinquency, I 
observe that the subcommittee was es- 
tablished about 10 years ago and was 
supposed to be temporary. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Twelve years ago. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Still the 
committee is expanding. I notice that 
the language provides: 

The committee shall report findings to- 
gether with recommendations for legislation 
as it deems advisable at the earliest practi- 
cable date, but not later than January 31, 
1967. 


A similar proposal has been in each of 
these resolutions for the past several 
years. 

I ask the Senator from Connecticut: 
What legislative proposals has the sub- 
committee ever recommended to Con- 
gress? 

Mr. DODD. Congress passed the Ju- 
venile Delinquency Act, the drug control 
amendments, and is now considering the 
interstate adoption legislation, and the 
national firearms control amendment. 
The subcommittee is currently holding 
hearings on the narcotics rehabilitation 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Did all 
of those bills come from the Subcommit- 
tee on Juvenile Delinquency, or from the 
Committee on the Judiciary as a whole? 

Mr. DODD. No; all those to which I 
have referred came from the subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. What 
legislative proposals is the subcommittee 
considering now? 

Mr.DODD. The Narcotics Rehabilita- 
tion Act of 1965. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
thought that had been included. 

Mr. DODD. No; that was the drug 
amendment bill, which was passed last 
year. The narcotics rehabilitation bill 
is new and altogether different. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Are the 
proposed additional employees to take 
care of the needs of the minority mem- 
bers? 

Mr. DODD. Two of them are. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I 
join the Senator from Louisiana in ask- 
ing why the subcommittee cannot take 
care of the minority from the existing 
authority; or is it merely patronage? 

Mr. DODD. No, it is not merely pa- 
tronage. The Senators have asked for 
this type of staff assistance. I felt, and 
feel now, that this help is necessary. 
There is a tremendous amount of work to 
be done on this subcommittee. I feel 
that the help is needed. The additional 
employees will help us. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I feel 
that at a time when we are spending 
nationally about $600 million a month 
more than we are taking in—living be- 
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yond our income—and when we are go- 
ing to have to call upon the executive 
branch to curtail some of its expendi- 
tures, we in Congress should start to 
trim the requests of some of the sub- 
committees. 

I commend the Senator from Louisi- 
ana for what he is trying to do, and I 
join him in the effort, although I rec- 
ognize, as he does, that we are fighting 
a losing battle. If the Senate continues 
to expand its expenditures year after 
year, we do not stand in a good posi- 
tion to call upon the executive branch 
to reduce its expenditures. We should 
start in the Senate. There is plenty of 
room to begin reducing here at home. 
For years, ever since I first came to Con- 
gress—and I think the Senator from 
Louisiana will agree with me—there has 
been expansion, year after year, of the 
number of staff members. It has almost 
reached the point where members of 
committees do not even know who the 
employees are. 

After all we have our own office staffs 
to help us in our work, and much of this 
work could best be done by the Senators 
themselves. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have 
the greatest esteem and admiration for 
the distinguished Senator from Dela- 
ware. But the Senator from Connecti- 
cut [Mr. Dopp] is very modest. I serve 
on the Subcommittee on Juvenile Delin- 
quency. One part of its activities, which 
extended over a period of almost 3 
months, was the preparation of legisla- 
tion that is vital to effective State and 
local law enforcement in the United 
States; namely, the bill introduced by 
the Senator from Connecticut to protect 
State firearm registration controls. It 
would prohibit the mail-order purchase 
of pistols and certain other types of fire- 
arms, contrary to State laws, and the 
sale to persons having criminal records 
and known to have a dangerous back- 
ground in the use of such firearms. 

This is a very controversial area. It 
requires a great deal of work. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp] was 
working on this problem even before I 
was elected to the Senate. 

I know that the hearings held last 
year were highly educational. Only 
last year the American Bar Association 
changed its position primarily because 
of the educational effect of the hearings 
conducted by the Senator from Con- 
necticut, in which there was testimony 
by law enforcement officers from all 
over the United States, which pointed 
out that the bill would not prohibit 
hunters or shooters from acquiring fire- 
arms, but would protect and assist States 
in having adequate protection for their 
citizens. 

This involved a tremendous amount of 
work by the subcommittee. The Sena- 
tor from Connecticut did not mention it, 
and I thought I would add it to the 
RECORD. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. KENNEDY of Massachusetts. 
Mr. President, I wish to add to what the 
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Senator from Maryland has said. I have 
only recently been made a member of 
the subcommittee, whose activities are 
being reviewed, and about which ques- 
tions are being asked. 

A question has been raised as to the 
members of the staff, and whether cer- 
tain appointments involve patronage. 

In the brief time that I have been a 
member of the subcommittee, I have 
been deeply impressed by the competence 
and high caliber of the individuals who 
serve the subcommittee. 

I believe that any adverse reflection 
upon the qualifications and dedication 
of the staff is unwarranted. 

Mr. DODD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have a report and 
a statement printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the report 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


SUMMARY REPORT OF LEGISLATION ACTED ON 
BY THE SENATE JUVENILE DELINQUENCY SUB- 
COMMITTEE DuRING 1965 


1. Year 1965 Drug Control Amendments 
(Public Law 89-74): The subcommittee de- 
voted much effort to the final passage on 
July 8, 1965 of the 1965 Drug Control Amend- 
ments—a law that was developed by the sub- 
committee after several years of investigation 
into the uncontrolled and indiscriminate 
manufacture, sale, and distribution of dan- 
gerous drugs. 

2. Exclusion of peyote from the 1965 Drug 
Amendments: Further investigations were 
conducted with respect to the widespread 
smuggling of narcotics and dangerous drugs 
into this country from abroad with a new 
emphasis on the developing traffic in hallu- 
cinogenic drugs. As a result of this investi- 
gation the 1965 Drug Control. Act was 
amended to include peyote under its pro- 
visions. Further legislation is being drafted 
to cover new drugs of addiction which are 
not included in the present Federal law. 

3. Interstate adoption legislation: The 
Senate passed subcommittee bill S. 624, the 
black-market baby bill on March 22, 1965, 
and it is now pending House action, 

4. State Firearms Control Assistance 
Amendments of 1965: The subcommittee 
heid extensive hearings regarding the admin- 
istration’s bill S. 1592 which proposes sweep- 
ing revisions of the Federal Firearms Act. 
Hearings lasted 11 days during which 48 wit- 
nesses presented testimony before the sub- 
committee. Because of the pointed opposi- 
tion to this measure its consideration in- 
volved a large amount of research, travel, 
preparation, and handling of correspondence 
by the staff of the subcommittee. 

5. The Narcotics Rehabilitation Act of 
1965: During the latter part of the year the 
subcommittee undertook preparation for the 
hearings with respect to S. 2152, the Nar- 
cotic Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1965, in- 
troduced by the chairman on behalf of the 
administration. These hearings were com- 
menced on January 25, 1966, and will con- 
tinue for several months. 

FLOOR STATEMENT ON SENATE RESOLUTION 

199— PROPOSED ACTIVITIES ON THE SUBCOM- 

MITTEE IN 1966—FeEBRUARY 16, 1966 


1. Legislative hearings on the Narcotic 
Addict Rehabilitation Act of 1965: 

The subcommittee is conducting a thor- 
ough inquiry into the various State civil 
commitment programs to find the most 
efficient methods for handling Federal nar- 
cotic addicts. Weare presently surveying re- 
habilitation programs in high addiction cen- 
ters and consulting with the best technicians 
in the field. We have already started hear- 
ings which will last several months and I in- 
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tend to report out a bill which will not only 
resolve the problem of institutional 
handling but will include adequate provisions 
for aftercare and postinstitutional adjust- 
ment. 

The Federal Government has historically 
been assigned the task of policing the inter- 
national narcotic traffic. In view of the fact 
that we are still faced with a gigantic 
smuggling problem I feel it is time for a full 
review of our enforcement policies and an 
outline of our present posture in our fight 
against the narcotic, marihuana, and danger- 
ous drug traffickers. 

I will, therefore, include in these hearings 
expert witnesses from the fields of law en- 
forcement and the judiciary with the view 
toward additional Federal legislation based 
on recent developments in the narcotic- 
dangerous drug traffic. 

2. Amending and reporting S. 1592, the 
State firearms control assistance amend- 
ments of 1965, which would control the in- 
discriminate sale of firearms to juveniles and 
adult criminals. 

This is an extremely controversial piece 
of legislation and one that will take a great 
deal of the subcommittee’s time and effort in 
the first months of 1966. Iam confident that 
we will report out an amended bill that will 
be acceptable to the Nation’s sportsmen and 
hunters. Law enforcement officials from all 
over the Nation are eager to see this bill 
passed into law as they feel it will be a major 
weapon in our war on crime and delinquency. 

3. Programs of rehabilitation and treat- 
ment. 

Information has come to the subcommit- 
tee that inexcusably deplorable conditions 
exist in many parts of the country in State 
institutions for juveniles and in foster homes 
and detention centers. As I have stated pre- 
viously, I feel that it is wise to put a great 
deal of emphasis on the prevention of juve- 
nile delinquency. However, we should also 
concern ourselves with the problem of those 
children who are already delinquent and who 
have been committed by the Nation’s juve- 
nile courts to training schools, jails, foster 
homes and detention centers. In 1966 the 
committee will thoroughly explore the meth- 
ods with which committed delinquents are 
handled. Furthermore, we will seek a legis- 
lative solution to the problem of inadequate 
facilities with the goal of a more humane 
and intelligent handling of these unfortunate 
youngsters. 

4. An investigation of the use of hallu- 
cinogenic drugs by juveniles and youthful 
offenders. 

We have found that with the reduction in 
the traffic in heroin in certain areas and in- 
creased penalties for the use of other dan- 
gerous drugs, large numbers of the Nation’s 
youth are becoming involved with a whole 
new family of drugs referred to as the hallu- 
cinogenic drugs. Because of the bizarre na- 
ture of the effects of these stimulants, I feel 
they may be more dangerous to our young 
people than the traditional drugs of abuse. 

The subcommittee has already begun a 
survey of this problem to determine the ex- 
tent of the abuse of these drugs and the need 
for additional legislation to control their 
production and distribution. Prolonged use 
of such drugs as LSD-25 and mescaline has 
already caused serious crimes, aggravated 
antisocial behavior, and other eccentric be- 
havior problems among large numbers of our 
Nation’s youth. We must move quickly in 
this area in order to prevent an epidemic 
to spread among our young people as hap- 
pened with the dangerous drugs. 

5. In keeping with the subcommittee’s in- 
terest in the crime problem in the Nation's 
Capital, we are conducting a survey of the 
Durham rule which is applied in cases where 
the defendant has entered an insanity plea. 

We have preliminary results on this survey 
and I feel our final report on this subject will 
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be a major contribution to the fields of crimi- 
nology and jurisprudence. It will certainly 
make more efficient our efforts to handle cer- 
tain types of offenders and dispel many of 
the accusations that have been made against 
this enlightened far-reaching court decision. 

6. The interstate trafficin pornography and 
obscene material. 

Mr. President, as you know, we have been 
involved in this investigation for several 
years. While this is a very difficult problem 
that does not readily lend itself to legislative 
solution, I feel that the subcommittee's ex- 
perience in this area has been invaluable to 
local, State and Federal authorities charged 
with the task of keeping this traffic under 
control. We maintain frequent liaison with 
the Post Office Department and with the legal 
authorities of those cities throughout the 
country where pornography poses a sizable 
problem. We continuously refer to the Post 
Office Department information that we obtain 
on this traffic from concerned parents and 
responsible citizens throughout the country. 
I am still hopeful of arriving at reasonable 
legislative proposals that will permit the Fed- 
eral Government to put a sizable dent in 
this multimillion dollar racket. 

In addition to what I have just outlined, 
Mr. President, the subcommittee is working 
closely with the President’s Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, and 
with the Departments of Justice, Treasury, 
and Health, Education, and Welfare, to de- 
velop new proposals and approaches to the 
delinquency problem as new findings become 
available particularly from crime control pro- 
grams developed under the Juvenile Delin- 
quency and Youth Offenses Control Act and 
the President's antipoverty legislation. Dur- 
ing the coming year I expect to have referred 
to the committee other administration pro- 
posals which will require subcommittee in- 
vestigation and hearings. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 199) was 
agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to exam- 
ine, investigate, and make a complete study 
of any and all matters pertaining to juvenile 
delinquency in the United States, including 
(a) the extent and character of juvenile de- 
linquency in the United States and its causes 
and contributing factors; (b) the adequacy 
of existing provisions of law, including chap- 
ters 402 and 403 of title 18 of the United 
States Code, in dealing with youthful offend- 
ers of Federal laws; (c) sentences imposed 
on, or other correctional action taken with 
respect to, youthful offenders by Federal 
courts; and (d) the extent to which juveniles 
are violating Federal laws relating to the sale 
or use of narcotics. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 
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Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation, as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $260,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF NATIONAL 
PENITENTIARIES 


The resolution (S. Res. 200) to investi- 
gate national penitentiaries was consid- 
ered and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134 (a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and inspect national peniten- 
tiaries. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $5,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of 
the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


EXAMINATION AND REVIEW OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF THE PAT- 
ENT OFFICE 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 201) to examine and 
review the administration of the Patent 
Office. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, I 
observe with respect to this resolution 
that when I became chairman of the 
committee in 1961, the committee had 
nine employees. We reduced that num- 
ber to six. Last year, we had an allot- 
ment of $120,000.- We only spent $83,000 
and returned $37,000 of that amount. 

Last year we had 28 bills referred to us. 
We processed four of them to the point 
that they were enacted into law. Five of 
them were considered and indefinitely 
postponed. Hearings were held. There 
were three or four bills on the same sub- 
ject. The hearings are completed and 
we are now ready to mark the measure 
up. We have undertaken to economize, 
and we have had some measure of suc- 
cess in doing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution, S. Res. 201, was agreed 
to as follows: 

S. Res. 201 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
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thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to con- 
duct a full and complete examination and 
review of the administration of the Patent 
Office and a complete examination and re- 
view of the statutes relating to patents, 
trademarks, and copyrights. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized to 
(1) make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for 
appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1967. 

Src. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $110,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


INVESTIGATION OF PROBLEMS 
CREATED BY THE FLOW OF REFU- 
GEES AND ESCAPEES FROM COM- 
MUNISTIC TYRANNY 


The resolution (S. Res. 202) to in- 
vestigate problems created by the flow of 
refugees and escapees from communistic 
tyranny was considered and agreed to 
as follows: 

S. Res. 202 

Resolved; That the Committee on the 
Judiciary, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee shereof, is authorized under sections 
184(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorga- 
nization Act of 1946, as amended, and in 
accordance with its jurisdiction specified by 
rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the Sen- 
ate, to examine, investigate, and make a com- 
plete study of any and all matters pertaining 
to the problems created by the flow of refu- 
gees and escapees from Communist tyranny. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,200 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other emplovee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the department 
or agency concerned and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the 
reimbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall reports its 
findings, together with its recommendations 
for such legislation as it deems advisable, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. The expenses of the committee 
under this resolution, which shall not exceed 
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$105,400, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate by vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


STUDY OF REVISION AND CODIFI- 
CATION OF STATUTES OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The resolution (S. Res. 203) to study 
revision and codification of the Statutes 
of the United States was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 


S. Res. 203 


Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its Jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, in- 
vestigate, and make a complete study of any 
and all matters pertaining to revision and 
codification of the statutes of the United 
States. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That if more than 
one counsel is employed, the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,200, than the highest rate paid 
to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the depart- 
ments or agencies concerned, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $42,- 
500, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL STAFF FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC 
WELFARE 


The resolution (S. Res. 215) to author- 
ize additional staff for the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare was considered 
and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 215 


Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is authorized from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1966, through January 31, 1967, to 
employ one additional assistant chief clerk, 
seven additional professional staff members, 
and nine additional clerical assistants to be 
paid from the contingent fund of the Senate 
at rates of compensation to be fixed by the 
chairman in accordance with section 202(e), 
as amended, of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, and the provisions of Public 
Law 4, Eightieth Congress, approved Febru- 
ary 19, 1947, as amended. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON POST OFFICE AND CIVIL 
SERVICE 
The Senate proceeded to consider 


the resolution (S. Res. 180) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
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Post Office and Civil Service for contin- 
uation of certain studies. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
note that there is an increase of three 
employees and $50,000 in funds. I 
wonder if we could have an explanation 
as to the increased number of employ- 
ees and the request for increased funds. 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, we 
have asked that our funds, which were 
appropriated in the amount of $100,000 
last year, be increased to $150,000. 

I point out that on January 31, 1966, 
the committee returned $31,000-plus 
from last year’s authorization. We 
have tried to economize in every way 
possible. Instead of having nine em- 
ployees, as we had last year, we now 
have eight staff employees on the reg- 
ular staff. Last year we had 10 employ= 
ees on the resolution payroll. We now 
have seven. This number needs to be 
increased. The increase will largely be 
for additional clerical help and some ad- 
ditional professional help. 

We deal with the confirmation of every 
postmaster appointed in the United 
States, excepting the fourth-class post 
offices. We deal with the health insur- 
ance of all Federal employees. We deal 
with their retirement benefits and with 
all aspects of the civil service, as well 
as the $5.5 billion operations of the Post 
Office Department. 

We should like very much to be able 
to employ one of the outside accounting 
firms of national reputation to give us 
a study of the cost ascertainment so that 
we can have expert information when 
asked to increase the postage rates, par- 
ticularly on second-, third-, and fourth- 
elass matter. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, how 
much does the Senator expect to spend 
on the contract? 

Mr. MONRONEY. The last time we 
contracted, in the 83d Congress, $50,000 
was authorized. Not all of it was spent. 
This is one of the reasons that we have 
asked for $50,000 additional money. We 
hope by the economies we are making 
to employ some skilled technical staff 
members to help us on these postal prob- 
ems. 

This is the full Committee on Post 
Ofñce and Civil Service and its five sub- 
committees. We are not asking for any 
money for subcommittees, as most of the 
committees have done. We feel that this 
is a modest request to equip this impor- 
tant committee that has broad jurisdic- 
tion over all civil service and post office 
matters. . We must keep abreast with all 
that the law requires us to do. We must 
provide for comparability of Federal pay 
with the pay of outside businesses. 

The committee is required each year 
to make a study of that matter. I cer- 
tainly feel that we need this additional 
professional assistance to do the very 
important job which I am sure the Sen- 
ate and the American people expect of 
us. 
Mr. ELLENDER. Am I to understand 
that this is the only money that the 
Committee on Post Office and Civil Serv- 
ice is requesting, aside from the regular 
allocation made for the standing com- 
mittee? 
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‘Mr. MONRONEY. The Senator is 
correct. We had been asking for $100,- 
000. Last year we did not spend the 
entire amount and returned $31,000. We 
are proud of that. 

The Senate has our assurance that 
prudence and economy will continue to 
be characteristic of the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 


question is on agreeing to the resolu- , 


tion. 

The resolution (S. Res. 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 180 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 


180) was 


in accordance with its jurisdiction specified ` 


by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate to examine, investigate, and conduct 
such studies as may be deemed necessary 
with respect to any and all aspects of 

(1) the postal service, including deter- 
minations of the desirability and feasibility 
of utilizing to a greater degree modernized 
equipment and processing techniques in 
order to improve and perfect the basic func- 
tions of the postal delivery service; 

(2) postal rates, including ascertainment 
of the costs of postal service, adjustments in 
fourth-class postal rates in order to main- 
tain a proper balance between costs and 
revenue, and further study into the area of 
parcel post service as provided by Public 
Laws 82-199 and 88-51; 

(3) the Federal civil service, including 
basic compensation adjustments in compli- 
ance with the policy of the Federal Salary 
Reform Act of 1962, fringe-benefit compen- 
sation, particularly in the areas of health 
and life insurance and retirement annuities, 
and careful consideration of proposals to im- 
prove the overall quality of Federal civilian 
employment policies, practices, and person- 
nel administration; and 

(4) committee jurisdiction extending into 
the census and the collection of statistics 
generally. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, until 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ on a temporary basis 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be 
appointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments and agencies concerned and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1967. 

SEC, 4. es of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $150,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the pannis tee. 


STUDY BY THE COMMITTEE ON 
PUBLIC WORKS 


The resolution (S. Res. 206) authoriz- 
ing the Committee on Public Works to 
make a study of any and all matters per- 
taining to flood control, navigation, 
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rivers and harbors, water and air pollu- 
tion, public buildings and all features of 
resources development and economic 
growth was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I 
notice that a request is made for an 
additional employee. The same amount 
of money is requested as was requested 
last year. 

Am I to understand that the commit- 
tee did not have a full complement last 
year? 

Mr. MUSKIE. This request does not 
involve any additional employee. We 
have the same number of employees. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Four employees? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

Mr, ELLENDER. No additional em- 
Ployees? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 


The resolution (S. Res. 206) was 
agreed to as follows: 
S. Res. 206 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public 
Works, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and ir accordance with 


its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV of the 


Standing Rules of the Senate, to examine, 
investigate, and make a complete study of 
any and all matters pertaining to flood con- 
trol, navigation, rivers and harbors, roads 
and highways, water pollution, air pollution, 
public buildings, and all features of water 
resource development and economic growth. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ, upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assist- 
ants and consultants: Provided, That the 
minority is authorized to select one person 
for appointment, and the person so selected 
shall be appointed and his compensation 
shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall not 
be less by more than $2,200 than the highest 
gross rate paid to any other employee; and 
(3) with the prior consent of the heads of 
the departments or agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administra- 
tion, to utilize the reimbursable services, in- 
formation, facilities, and personne] of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1967. 

SEC. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $110,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by 
the chairman of the committee. 


FUNDS FOR THE SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
PRIVILEGES AND ELECTIONS 


The resolution (S. Res. 209) to provide 
funds for the Subcommittee on Privileges 
and Elections of the Committee on Rules 
and Administration was considered and 
agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 209 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
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Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
to— 


(1) the election of the President, Vice 
President, or Members of Congress; 
corrupt practices; 
contested elections; 
credentials and qualifications; 

Federal elections generally, and 

(6) Presidential succession. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants: Provided, That the minority is 
authorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,200 than the highest gross rate 
paid to any other employee; and (3) with the 
prior consent of the heads of the departments 
or agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the reim- 
bursable services, information, facilities, and 
personnel of any of the departments or agen- 
cies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$150,000 shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON RULES AND ADMINIS- 
TRATION 


The resolution (S. Res. 211) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Rules and Administration was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Rules 
and Administration, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
in accordance with its jurisdiction specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to the Standing Rules of the United 
States Senate. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures as it deems ad- 
visable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That if more than 
one counsel is employed, the minority is au- 
thorized to select one person for appoint- 
ment, and the person so selected shall be ap- 
pointed and his compensation shall be so 
fixed that his gross rate shall not be less by 
more than $2,200 than the highest rate paid 
to any other employee; and (3) with the prior 
consent of the heads of the departments or 
agencies concerned, and the Committee on 
Rules and Administration, to utilize the re- 
imbursable services, information, facilities, 
and personnel of any of the departments or 
agencies of the Government. 

Sec.3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations, to 
the Senate at the earliest practicable date, 
but not later than January 31, 1967. 

SEC. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$67,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund-of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 
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ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


The resolution (S. Res. 178) to provide 
additional funds for the Committee on 
Small Business was announced as next 
in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the resolution? 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, may 
I say that the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone] expected to handle 
this resolution. He is absent attending 
the Foreign Relations Committee hear- 
ing. I could handle it, but I am not as 
well prepared as he. 

Senator Lone will be here in a moment, 
and I would like very much if the Senate 
would pass the resolution over until he 
arrives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be passed over. 


CONTINUATION AND ADDITIONAL 
FUNDS FOR THE SPECIAL COM- 
MITTEE ON AGING 


The resolution (S. Res. 189) to con- 
tinue and to provide additional funds for 
the Special Committee on Aging was 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 189 


Resolved, That the Special Committee on 
Aging, established by S. Res. 33, Eighty- 
seventh Congress, agreed to on February 13, 
1961, as amended and supplemented, is 
hereby extended through January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of such com- 
mittee to make a full and complete study 
and investigation of any and all matters per- 
taining to problems and opportunities of 
older people, including but not limited to, 
problems and opportunities of maintaining 
health, of assuring adequate income, of find- 
ing employment, of engaging in productive 
and rewarding activity, of securing proper 
housing, and, when necessary, of obtaining 
care or assistance. No proposed legislation 
shall be referred to such committee, and such 
committee shall not have power to report by 
bill or otherwise have legislative jurisdiction. 

Sec. 3. The said committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is author- 
ized to sit and act at such places and times 
during the sessions, recesses, and adjourned 
periods of the Senate, to require by subpena 
or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, to 
take such testimony, to procure such print- 
ing and binding, and to make such expend- 
itures as it deems advisable. 

Sec. 4. A majority of the members of the 
committee or any subcommittee thereof shall 
constitute a quorum for the transaction of 
business, except that a lesser number, to be 
fixed by the committee, shall constitute a 
quorum for the purpose of taking sworn 
testimony. 

Sec. 5. For purposes of this resolution, the 
committee is authorized (1) to employ on a 
temporary basis from February 1, 1966, 
through January 31, 1967, such technical, 
clerical, or other assistants, experts, and con- 
sultants as it deems advisable: Provided, 
That the minority is authorized to select one 
person for appointment, and the person so 
selected shall be appointed and his compen- 
sation shall be so fixed that his gross rate 
shall not be less by more than $2,200 than 
the highest gross rate paid to any other em- 
ployee; and (2) with the prior consent of 
the executive department or agency con- 
cerned and the Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration, to employ on a reimbursable 
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basis such executive branch personnel as it 
deems advisable. 

Sec. 6. The expenses of the committee, 
which shall not exceed $221,000 from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1966, through January 31, 1967, shall 
be paid from the contingent fund of the 
Senate upon vouchers approved by the chair- 
man of the committee. 

Sec. 7. The committee shall report the re- 
sults of its study and investigation, together 
with such recommendations as it may deem 
advisable, to the Senate at the earliest prac- 
ticable date, but not later than January 31, 
1967. The committee shall cease to exist at 
the close of business on January 31, 1967. 


STUDY OF MATTERS PERTAINING 
TO CONSTITUTIONAL AMEND- 
MENTS 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 193) authorizing a 
study of matters pertaining to constitu- 
tional amendments which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, with an amendment, on 
page 2, line 18, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$117,685.00” and insert 
“$117,700”; so as to make the resolu- 
tion read: 

S. Res 193 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization 
Act of 1946, as amended, and in accordance 
with its jurisdictions specified by rule XXV 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to ex- 
amine, investigate, and make a complete 
study of any and all matters pertaining to 
constitutional amendments, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minor- 
ity is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment, and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) with 
the prior consent of the heads of the de- 
partments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Sec. 3. The committee shall report its ac- 
tivities and findings, together with its rec- 
ommendations for legislation as it deems ad- 
visable, to the Senate at the earliest practi- 
cable date, but not later than January 31, 
1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $117,- 
700, shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the committee 
amendment. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, did I 
understand that the committee increased 
the amount provided, or permitted it to 
be increased? 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Just to even money, instead of 15 cents 
or something of that nature. 

Mr. ELLENDER. The amendment, as 
I understood, increased the amount from 
$91,000 to $117,000. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
No. The amount requested 
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Mr. ELLENDER. What was that re- 
quest? 2 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will re-read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 18, after the word “exceed”, 
to strike out “$117,685,000", and insert 
“$117,700";. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. 
Mr. President, I can answer the Senator’s 
question very easily. The disbursing of- 
ficer has stated that it requires a great 
deal of additional bookkeeping to ac- 
count for odd dollars. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question now recurs on agreeing to the 
committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, why 
the additional employees? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, if I 
may respond in the absence of the chair- 
man of the subcommittee [Mr. BAYH], 
who is unavoidably absent today, first of 
all, there will be an additional workload. 
The President has already suggested two 
constitutional amendments, one of them 
relating to the electoral college and the 
other relating to the 4-year term for 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

In addition, there are other amend- 
ments or resolutions of a constitutional 
nature which go to that committee. In 
fact, I have had a few on that score my- 
self, and I fancy that I shall have a few 
more before we are through. So that is 
going to be a busy committee, and obvi- 
ously, they will have to have staff. When 
matters of this kind are delved into, it 
ramifies not only all over the country, 
but back into history. 

Then, of course, we must have in mind 
the prospective results or the impact of 
a constitutional amendment. These 
matters have great appeal to professors 
of political science and to lawyers in the 
constitutional field, and the amount of 
testimony that is taken and the amount 
of spadework which must be done, I sug- 
gest, merits good staff. 

I believe that the additional staff re- 
quested is thoroughly justified, and I say 
that notwithstanding the fact that the 
subcommittee does not always agree 
with me. 

Mr. ELLENDER. What does the reg- 
ular staff of the Judiciary Committee do, 
if all of these bills are considered by spe- 
cial subcommittees? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, may I 
suggest to my friend that in volume, the 
Judiciary Committee 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have heard that 
before. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Has the Senator 
heard it? 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. - 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Then the Senator may 
listen again: In volume, that committee 
handles more resolutions—— 

a ELLENDER. More bills than 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Than all other com- 
mittees of the Senate put together. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Right; I have heard 
that before. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me add one thing. 
The Senator should see the mail that 
comes in to that committee. Of course, 
all that mail must be answered, and we 
have to give the people a reasoned 
answer. 

In addition, all these special items are 
separate and independent, and quite dis- 
tinctly independent, one from the other. 
We cannot do it any other way. 

I happen to serve on eight subcommit- 
tees of the Judiciary Committee. How 
in the world to get around to all that 
work is more than I know. If anything, 
we should be a little more liberal with 
3 If I had it to do, I would double 

They spend money like sailors down 
in the executive branch, and yet when 
we add two or three people, or add ten 
or fifteen or twenty thousand dollars, the 
old missile goes up. I am not so nig- 
gardly as all that. 

In proportion as we are staffed, and 
in proportion as the facts and the data 
are developed and made clear, the Senate 
does a better job, and likewise the com- 


mittees, before legislation is ever brought 


to this floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution, 
as amended. 

The resolution, 
agreed to. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
for further recognition. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I wish to say to my 
friend from Louisiana that I tried once 
to get $5 million for the House Appro- 
priations Committee, when I was a mem- 
ber, because I knew what staff can do. 

If, over the recess period, when Con- 
gress adjourns, we send staff members 
into the departments, and tell the Sec- 
retary of the Department to give ear 
to what the staff man wishes, and let 
them supply him with the information, 
when the time comes for the procession 
of witnesses before the committee, here 
is someone who has labored for months 
in the departments, whose loyalties are 
to the chairman of the committee, and, 
Mr. President, you would be surprised 
at the difference it makes. 

I wish to say for the distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana, that he has one 
of the best staffs on the Hill, by far, and 
I think he does a monumental job. The 
Senator himself does a monumental job 
because, when he sits there on civil 
functions and takes testimony day after 
day and week after week, he knows more 
about the little and big water courses of 
this country than any man I have ever 
known in my 33 years in the House and 
Senate, with one possible exception: That 
was Representative Mansfield, of Texas, 
who had come in in a wheelchair. But 
my friend from Louisiana has done an 
equally superb job. 

Staff will do it. I do not know of any 
other answer. I would multiply the pro- 
posed appropriation twofold, if it were 
up to me, and yet Iam not a loose-handed 
spender. 

Mr. ELLENDER. May I say to my 
good friend from Illinois, if he will listen 
to me for just a minute 


as amended, was 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. With pleasure. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I used to handle 
claims bills in the Senate. I can re- 
member when I succeeded the late Sen- 
ator Josiah Bailey as chairman of that 
committee. I am not trying to be criti- 
cal of anybody, but there was a time 
when claims bills were introduced year 
after year and no action was taken. 

When I became chairman, the Claims 
Committee actually went to work and 
passed on every bill that was introduced 
and referred to that committee. And 
when the committee made its report, the 
number of bills reported were about 54 
percent of the total bills enacted in Con- 
gress. 

Now all of that has been transferred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. In 
addition, immigration bills go to Judici- 
ary. That is why that committee has so 
many bills to consider. 

But let us not forget that the work is 
being done by staff members which used 
to be done by Senators; and in addition 
to the committee staff members, we have 
created quite a large staff in the Attor- 
ney General’s department to deal with 
problems with which we alone used to 
deal before the 1946 act. 

I agree that it is nice to have staffs. 
I do not say this boastfully but I do not 
suppose there is a committee which has 
handled more important legislation, in 
recent years, than the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. The Senator is 
familiar with what happened last year. 
We had many bills before us. We have 
many bills now. 

It is my belief that those better capable 
of handling that work are the members 
on the committee with the committee sit- 
ting as a whole. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. They could not, if the 
Senator will permit 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have been able to 
do all of that, not with four specialists, 
which I could employ, but only two. The 
more employees we use on committees 
the more they pass the buck to each 
other. That has been my experience 
since I became a Senator. If there are 
three or four economists or three or four 
lawyers on a committee, they will soon 
find themselves at loggerheads. If we 
employ one good economist and one good 
lawyer, they are going to do the work 
and will do it better than employing four 
or five on each side. At least, that has 
been my experience in the Senate. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. But my good friend 
from Louisiana forgets that the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry deals 
with a compact package, with bureaus 
that are all related in a single depart- 
ment of government. Here, there are 
so many unrelated factors, such as im- 
migration, refugees, escapees, the Na- 
tional Code, the Criminal Code, prisons, 
and judicial machinery—and goodness 
knows what all. I should have the list 
here to read to the Senator. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I have the list before 
me. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. That is good. 

Mr. ELLENDER. I point out further 
that each committee is allocated about 
$170,000 for its staffing, but in addition 
to that the Committee on the Judiciary 
spends $2,484,000. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, but it has a pro- 
fessional staff complete with secre- 
taries 

Mr. ELLENDER. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It works constantly 
upon general matters such as claims, and 
upon the mail which comes in. They are 
constantly at work. Let me point out to 
my good friend that I am the only Re- 
publican chairman of that subcommit- 
tee. I have a committee of two—that is, 
myself and the distinguished Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN]. I hope 
the Senator from Louisiana will take 
note of that. 

Mr. ELLENDER. Oh, yes. And one 
employee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes, one employee, at 
$7,500 a year. We have made a great 
record. Last year, I believe, we reported 
40 bills—that is, the Committee on 
Charters, Holidays, and Celebrations. 
Give us time, and we shall have some- 
thing for every day, every week, and 
every month on the calendar. 

Mr. ELLENDER. With so many sub- 
committees, I am wondering what the 
regular staff of the committee does, be- 
cause we seem to create subcommittees 
for each subject to be dealt with. I am 
wondering what the regular staff of four 
specialists and six clericals does. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Let me ask the Sena- 
tor, how can a staff member give time, 
for instance, to the question of immigra- 
tion, and then flop around and work on 
the mess we call title VIII of the 
Criminal Code? Of all the messy things 
in the statutes, that is the worst. The 
Senator is lucky that we have not come 
in and asked for perhaps several hundred 
thousand dollars to get that job done. 
It will defy analogy by any criminal law- 
yer in the country. We have not asked 
for that money yet. I hope that the 
charity in my friend’s heart will carry 
over when we come back for the rest of 
the money. 


STUDY AND EXAMINATION OF FED- 
ERAL JUDICIAL SYSTEM 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 198) to study and ex- 
amine the Federal judicial system which 
had been reported from the Committee 
on Rules and Administration with an 
amendment on page 2, line 21, after the 
word “exceed,” to strike out “$184,020” 
and insert “$184,000”; so as to make the 
resolution read: 

S. Res. 198 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, or any duly authorized subcommittee 
thereof, is authorized under sections 134(a) 
and 136 of the Legislative Reorganization Act 
of 1946, as amended, and in accordance with 
its jurisdiction specified by rule XXV of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, to conduct a 
study and examination of the administration, 
practice, and procedures of the Federal ju- 
dicial system with a view to determining the 
legislation, if any, which may be necessary 
or desirable in order to improve the opera- 
tions of the Federal courts in the just and 
expeditious adjudication of the cases, con- 
troversies, and other matters which may be 
brought before them. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
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make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ upon a temporary basis 
professional, technical, clerical, and other 
assistants and consultants: Provided, That 
the minority is authorized to select one per- 
son for appointment, and the person so se- 
lected shall be appointed and his compensa- 
tion shall be so fixed that his gross rate shall 
not be less by more than $2,200 than the 
highest gross rate paid to any other employee; 
and (3) with the prior consent of the heads 
of departments and agencies concerned, and 
the Committee on Rules and Administration, 
to utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
departments or agencies of the Government. 

Src. 3. The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date, but not 
later than January 31, 1967. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$184,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
Tund of the Senate upon youchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, in 
1965, $100,000 was asked to pay for seven 
employees. In 1966, they are now asking 
for $184,000, with eight additional em- 
ployees. I wonder whether an explana- 
tion could be forthcoming on this point. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. The 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ1ncs] 
can answer that question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the 
reasons for the substantial increase in 
the appropriation are as follows: 

In the past, this committee has pri- 
marily handled regular matters pertain- 
ing to improvements in judicial ma- 
chinery; but since last August or Septem- 
ber, the committee has begun a study in 
three vital areas to improve the judicial 
machinery of the federal system particu- 
larly in the area of the efficiency of the 
Federal courts, and the great, caseload 
problem. I was the Senator in charge 
of the bill last year on the omnibus 
judgeships, which required the addition 
of 31 Federal judges at the district level, 
and 10 at the circuit level. This was in 
addition. I believe that twice that many 
had been added only 4 years before. 

The area which this committee is 
looking into is very important for the 
effective operation of the Federal 
judiciary. 

First, we are going into extensive study 
as to the feasibility of revising the entire 
U.S. Commissioner system of the Federal 
judiciary, upgrading it to magisterial 
level and taking away some of the great 
caseload in the district courts. 

We have been holding hearings con- 
tinuously on this subject since before 
the first of the year. We are going to 
continue them and, hopefully will have 
proposed legislation in draft form ready 
by the end of this year. 

This study, incidentally, has been re- 
quested by the Judicial Conference on 
at least three different occasions during 
the past 30 years. 

Second, we are looking into the area 
of judicial fitness and the problem of the 
removal of judges by reason of senility, 
alcoholism, incompetence, laziness, or 
mental or physical disability, for which 
they cannot be impeached. Congress- 
man Randolph, of Virginia, first re- 
quested legislation in this field in 1807. 
Thomas Jefferson, in 1819, stated that 
the impeachment system for the removal 
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of unfit judges was merely a scarecrow. 
In the history of this Government, we 
have had only eight impeachments and 
four convictions therefor. 

Hopefully, if we have this great case- 
load problem and an unfit judge on the 
bench, he will complicate it and im- 
measurably increase the problems al- 
ready in existence. 

These are the areas we are going to 
study. We need the best talent we can 
get to help with this study. We have 
fine lawyers and staff members on the 
subcommittee, as well as Senators, but 
they cannot be there continuously. We 
need the staff to do the job and, hope- 
fully, we will do the job. 

That is the reason for the increase in 
the budget. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution, as amended, was 
agreed to. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE FOR FURTHER STUDY OF 
MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution (S. Res. 188) to provide addi- 
tional funds for the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare for further study of 
migratory labor reported from the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare with 
amendments and then from the Commit- 
tee on Rules and Administration without 
additional amendment which had been 
reported from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, with amendments. 

The amendments of the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare are, as fol- 
lows: 


On page 2, line 5, after the word “work- 
ers”, to insert “and”, and in the same line, 
after the letter “(c)”, to strike out “the 
effectiveness of pertinent programs estab- 
lished by the Economic Opportunity Act, and 
(d)“; so as to make the resolution read: 


S8. Res. 188 


“Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, or any duly authorized 
subcommittee thereof, is authorized under 
sections 134(a) and 136 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946, as amended, and 
In accordance with its Jurisdictions specified 
by rule XXV of the Standing Rules of the 
Senate, to examine, investigate, and make a 
complete study of any and all matters per- 
taining to migratory labor including, but not 
limited to, such matters as (a) the wages of 
migratory workers, their working conditions, 
transportation facilities, housing, health, and 
educational opportunities for migrants and 
their children, (b) the nature of and the re- 
lationships between the programs of the 
Federal Government and the programs of 
State and local governments and the activi- 
ties of private organizations dealing with the 
problems of migratory workers, and (c) the 
degree of additional Federal action necessary 
in this area. 

“Sec, 2. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the committee, from February 1, 1966, 
to January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized 
(1) to make such expenditures as it deems 
advisable; (2) to employ upon a temporary 
basis, technical, clerical, and other assistants 
and consultants: Provided, That the minority 
is authorized to select one person for ap- 
pointment and the person so selected shall 
be appointed and his compensation shall be 
so fixed that his gross rate shall not be less 
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by more than $2,200 than the highest gross 
rate paid to any other employee; and (3) 
with the prior consent of the heads of the 
departments or agencies concerned, and the 
Committee on Rules and Administration, to 
utilize the reimbursable services, informa- 
tion, facilities, and personnel of any of the 
SF ‘or agencies of the Government. 

“Src. 3. The committee shall report its 
undings, paa with its recommendations 
for legislation as it deems advisable, to the 
Senate at the earliest practicable date, but 
not later than January 31, 1967. 

“Src, 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $75,- 
000; shall be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee.” 


The amendments were agreed to. 
The resolution, as amended, was agreed 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 
FOR MAKING CERTAIN STUDIES 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous.consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of Senate Resolution 214. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there 
objection? 


There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to consider the resolution (S. 
Res. 214) to provide additional funds for 
the Committee on Foreign Relations for 
making certain studies. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution: 

The resolution (S. Res. 214) was agreed 
to, as follows: 

S. Rxs. 214 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign 
Relations, or any duly authorized subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized under sections 
134(a) and 136 of the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946, as amended, and in accord- 
ance with its jurisdictions’ specified by rule 
XXV of the Standing Rules of the Senate, to 
examine, investigate, and make complete 
studies of any and all matters pertaining to 
the foreign policies of the United States and 
their administration, 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to 
January 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) 
to make such expenditures; (2) to employ, 
upon a temporary basis; technical, clerical, 
and other assistants and consultants; (3) to 
hold such hearings, to take such testimony, 
to sit and act at such times and places dur- 
ing the sessions, recesses, and adjourned pe- 
riods of the Senate, and to require by sub- 
pena or otherwise the attendance of such 
witnesses and the production of such corre- 
spondence, books, papers, and documents; 
and (4) with the prior consent of the heads 
of the departments or ‘agencies concerned, 
and the Committee on Rules and Adminis- 
tration, to utilize the reimbursable’ services, 
information, facilities, and personnel of any 
of the departments or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, as the committee deems advisable. 

Sec. 3. In the conduct of its studies the 
committee may use the experience, knowl- 
edge, and advice of private organizations, 
schools, institutions, and individuals in its 
discretion, and it is authorized to divide the 
work of the studies among such individuals, 
groups, and institutions as it may deem ap- 
propriate, and may enter into contracts for 
this purpose. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee, under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed 
$200,000, shall be paid from the contingent 
fund of the Senate upon vouchers approved 
by the chairman of the committee. 


February 17, 1966 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR THE COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Senate will proceed to the 
consideration of Senate Resolution 178. 

The resolution (S. Res. 178) was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 178 


Resolved, That the Select Committee on 
Small Business, in carrying out the duties 
imposed upon it by S. Res. 58, Eighty-first 
Congress, agreed to February 20, 1950, as 
amended and supplemented, is authorized to 
examine, investigate, and make a ‘complete 
study of the problems of American small and 
independent business and to make recom- 
mendations concerning those problems to the 
appropriate legislative committees of the 
Senate. 

Sec. 2. For the purposes of this resolution, 
the committee, from February 1, 1966, to Jan- 
uary 31, 1967, inclusive, is authorized (1) to 
make such expenditures as it deems advis- 
able; (2) to employ, upon a temporary basis, 
technical, clerical, and other assistants and 
consultants; and (3) with the prior consent 
of the heads of the departments or agencies 
concerned, and the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, to utilize the reimbursable 
services, information, facilities, and person- 
nel of any of the departments or agencies of 
the Government. 

Src. 3, The committee shall report its find- 
ings, together with its recommendations for 
legislation as it deems advisable, to the Sen- 
ate at the earliest practicable date. 

Sec. 4. Expenses of the committee under 
this resolution, which shall not exceed $145,- 
000, shall be paid from the contingent. fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers approved by the 
chairman of the committee. 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARING ON S. 4, 89TH CON- 
GRESS 
The resolution (S. Res. 207) to au- 

thorize printing additional copies of 

hearing on S. 4, 89th Congress, for the 

Committee on Public Works was consid- 

ered and agreed to, as follows: 

j S. RES. 207 
Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Public Works one 
thousand additional copies of the hearings 
helding during the Eighty-ninth Congress, 
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first session, by its Special Subcommittee on 
Air and Water Pollution, on S. 4, the Water 
Quality Act of 1965. 


PRINTING ADDITIONAL COPIES OF 
HEARING ON, S. 3, 89TH _ CON- 
GRESS 


The resolution (S. Res. 208) to au- 
thorize printing additional copies. of 
hearing on S. 3, 89th Congress, for the 
Committee on Public Works was consid- 
ered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 208 

Resolved, That there be printed for the 
use of the Committee on Public Works one 
thousand additional copies of the hearings 
held during the Eighty-ninth Congress, first 
session, by the Committee on Public Works, 
on S. 3, the Appalachian Regional Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF REPORT ENTITLED “REPORT 
ON THE 5-YEAR RECORD OF THE 
ADVISORY COMMISSION ON IN- 
TERGOVERNMENTAL RELATIONS” 


The resolution (S. Res. 219) author- 
izing the printing of additional copies of 
the report entitled “Report on the 5-Year 
Record of the Advisory Commission on 
Intergovernmental Relations” was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 219 

Resolved, That the committee print en- 
titled “Report on the Five-Year Record of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations and Its Future Role”, 
issued by the Committee on Government 
Operations during the Eighty-ninth Con- 
gress, second session, be printed as a 
Senate document, and that three thousand 
five hundred additional copies be printed 
for the use of that committee. 


WILFRED C. ROBERTSON 


The resolution (S. Res. 222) to pay a 
gratuity to Wilfred C. Robertson was 
considered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res, 222 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate, to 
Wilfred C. Robertson, widower of Elizabeth 
Bond Robertson, an employee of the Senate 
at the time of her death, a sum equal to one 
year’s compensation at the rate she was re- 
ceiving by law at the time of her death, said 
sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


FRED W. FRAY, SR. 


The resolution (S. Res. 223) to pay a 
gratuity to Fred W. Fray, Sr., was con- 
sidered and agreed to, as follows: 

S. Res. 223 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate 
hereby is authorized and directed to pay, 
from the contingent iund of the Senate, to 
Fred W. Fray, Senior, widower of Iva L. Fray, 
an employee of the Senate at the time of her 
death (a sum equal to seven months’ com- 
pensation at the rate she was receiving by 
law at the time of her death, said sum to be 
considered inclusive of funeral expenses and 
all other allowances. 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr: 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate reconsider, en bloc, the votes 
by which certain resolutions were agreed 
to during the calendar call today. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
move to lay that motion on the table. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion to 
lay on the table. 

The motion to lay on the table was 
agreed to. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I move that the Senate ad- 
journ until 12 o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 
o’clock and 21 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 18, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 17, 1966: 
U.S. Coast GUARD 
Rear Adm. Willard J. Smith, U.S. Coast 
Guard, to be Commandant of the U.S. Coast 
Guard with the rank of admiral. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The Surge for Clean Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES J. HOWARD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1966 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of this Nation will be forever in- 
debted to the man who has made the 
need for clean water a topic of conversa- 
tion on every one’s lips. I refer to our 
distinguished colleague, the dean of the 
Minnesota delegation, Mr. JOHN BLAT- 


NIK. 

It would be an endless task to list the 
accolades that have poured in across the 
country in honor of the chief sponsor of 


such laws as the Water Quality Act of 
1965. In appreciation of his great con- 
tribution to his Nation, our colleague has 
well earned the name, “Mr. Water Pol- 
lution Control.” 

Today JOHN BLATNIK is delivering an 
important talk before the Midwest Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Lexington, Ky., as 
part of his relentless campaign to clean 
up our rivers and streams. 

I urge every Member of this House 
to read and digest this talk: 

THE SURGE FOR CLEAN WATER 
(Remarks of the Honorable JOHN A, BLATNIK 
at Midwest Governors’ Conference, Lexing- 

ton, Ky., February 17, 1966) 

I am privileged and certainly honored to 
be invited to address this distinguished group 
of Midwest Governors. I convey the best 
wishes of your respective congressional dele- 
gations for a successful conference. It is 


indeed an inspiration to see successful lead- 
ers like yourselves turn so much attention to 
the enormous task of cleaning up our water. 
This is the kind of team effort we have fought 
for since the first water pollution control bill 
back in 1956. If we are to overturn pollu- 
tion as the boss of our waterways, our joint 
effort must be a total all-out commitment. 

During the decade since 1956 the Federal 
Government has spent approximately $200 
million for treatment plant construction 
right here in the Midwestern States that are 
represented here today. This is not even a 
down payment on what should be done. 
This kind of pace in 1966 is like using the 
same tools today to cross the ocean that 
Columbus used. As you know, it took him 
70 days to cross the Atlantic. Lindbergh 
crossed it in 33 hours. A B-58 can doitina 
little over 3 hours, and 2 months ago our 
Gemini spacecraft covered that distance in 
just about 10 minutes. 

Why is it then, with this fantistic advance 
of science, that we are still in the era of 
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Columbus when it comes to rolling back the 
tide of pollution? This, gentlemen, is the 
immediate and enormous task that we must 
set about. We need your leadership, your 
help. There is a big gap between 70 days and 
10 minutes. But we are going to close it. 

The surge for clean water soared to an all- 
time high in the 89th Congress. To help 
make up for lost time Congress directed five 
separate cabinet level agencies to zero in on 
what has been called the No. 1 domestic 
problem—that of cleaning up our waters. 
These bold, realistic steps are more in keep- 
ing with 20th century living. This all-out 
legislative effort will push us forward at least 
to the Lindbergh era. But the fact still re- 
mains that we have allowed pollution’s poi- 
soning power to become the absolute master 
of our waterways before we launched this 
fivefold 89th congressional attack for clean 
water. 

Let's look briefly at the highlights of these 
major efforts: 

Water Quality Act of 1965: This powerful 
instrument is the result of just plain hard 
work. We met with conservationists, with 
industrialists, with State and Federal offi- 
cials, civic groups and many others to come 
up with a cross section representation of the 
needs of this vast program. I must admit 
some of these meetings were not too pleasant, 
but we called a spade a spade and so did 
our opposition. Finally, after 5 months 
in conference and about eight drafts of stat- 
utory language, we emerged with a strong 
workable bill that was a major, significant 
surge forward in our pollution abatement 
program. 

Frankly, the States’ role in the stepped-up 
p for clean water put us to the wall. 
Many said the States “have obviously failed— 
we cannot depend on them.” But fortunate- 
ly the majority of the conferees agreed—and 
I led that point of view—that the States 
should be given a chance to establish their 
own water quality criteria. If they comply, 
then this can be the basis for Federal stand- 
ards. This is consistent with the team effort 
of having governments at every level work 
hand in hand to accomplish this task. 

In addition to upgrading the whole pro- 
gram, this act also doubles the amount of 
the grants available for single and joint proj- 
ects. It also makes $20 million a year avail- 
able the next 4 years for waste-water research 
and development. I have summarized the 
contents of the act in the handout that you 
should have at your tables. Now let’s move 
on briefly to other 89th Congress legislation 
that fortifies our all-out effort for clean 
water. 

HHFA (Public Law 89-117): Now under 
new Cabinet head, Robert C. Weaver. This 
act includes authorization for 50 percent of 
project cost to local governing bodies to 
build public water and sewer facilities. The 
purpose of this act is to promote orderly 
urban development, especially in needed 
community facilities for low income families. 
As of this date $100 million was appropriated 
under this act for this fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1966. 

Farmers Home Administration Amend- 
ments of 1965: Administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, grants for the construc- 
tion of rural water and waste disposal sys- 
tems will be available on a 50-percent 
matching grant basis. The grants are au- 
thorized to total $50 million annually for 
water and sewer facilities. It is expected 
that over 30,000 rural communities (less 
than 5,500 population) will qualify for this 
50-percent matching grants. These grants 
are designed to serve a rural area and as such 
take up where other programs leave off, so 
as not to leave a gap between urban and 
rural programs. No grant will be made un- 
less the Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare certifies that the waste water car- 
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ried by the proposed facility meets the ap- 
propriate water quality standards. 

Public Works and Economic Development 
Act of 1965: I was privileged to manage this 
act on the House side, and I am proud to 
say that we got the Federal share up to 80 
percent in the neediest areas for water and 
sewer facilities. Basic criteria for eligibility 
for substantial unemployment and/or low 
family income. As you know, this program 
combines the best features of accelerated 
public works and ARA and authorizes $500 
million annually for 4 years for public works 
and development facility grants. 

Water Resources Planning Act: This act 
establishes a water resources council made 
up of the Secretaries of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Interior, Agriculture, Army, 
and the Chairman of the Federal Power 
Commission. The purpose of it is for maxi- 
mum development of water resources by the 
coordinated planning of water supply needs 
by region. The act authorizes $5 million per 
year for 10 years to States for water re- 
source planning, with emphasis on compre- 
hensive development. 

Encouraging as this legislation seems, it 
is but an idle paper entry unless we are able 
to harness the State leaders right here in 
this room in an all-out unprecedented “pull 
together” effort to meet the challenge at 
hand. One only need glance at the over- 
powering reality of the 20th century to ap- 
preciate the urgency of maintaining clean 
water. Look at the population explosion 
alone. 

Keep in mind that our supply of water is 
more or less constant, but think that at the 
beginning of the Christian era—at the time 
of the first Christmas—there were only about 
250 million people in the whole world. 

In another 10 years there'll be that many 
right here in the United States. And we 
live on only 7 percent of the earth's surface. 
So it’s time we take bold action commen- 
surate with the era in which we live. 

We have no choice but to manage and con- 
serve this precious item called water. The 
same amount of water must be made to serve 
more and more people. This mandate is 
made clear by the fact that it took the hu- 
man race over 2,000 years to develop a popu- 
lation of 3 billion people, and we are going to 
double that figure in less than 30 years. 
Right here in America we are growing so 
rapidly that we have almost the numerical 
equivalent of a new State of Kentucky every 
year. This is just people increase, not to 
mention the vast new technological, chem- 
ical, and scientific changes that correspond 
to such a growth. 

Imagine the impact these changes have on 
our supply of water. One of the best yard- 
sticks to demonstrate this impact of our 
changing times is the fact that our old 
processes are becoming obsolete so fast today 
that the average American industrial worker 
changes jobs 15 times and has to be retrained 
3 times in the course of his career. So just 
as our highly retrained industrial worker 
gives his product the 1966 treatment, let's 
do the same for our Nation’s water. Let us 
stop pretending that the ancient aqueducts 
that carry our combined sewer and storm 
runoff are sufficient. Like the up-to-date 
industrial worker, let’s attack the backlog 
of unbuilt treatment plants. Let us prod our 
State pollution officers into firm action. 
Some of our States have been real laggards 
in this effort. Once we get a full, all-out 
commitment, then you prod us into increas- 
ing the Federal share of the cost of this na- 
tional problem. The success of this joint 
effort stems largely from your initiative. 
Your cooperation made the highway pro- 
gram work. It will also make this program 
work. 

A good example of strong, bold, realistic 
State action is the billion-dollar bond issue 
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passed by New York State. The worst 
drought in two centuries has forced public 
action in that State. It’s not hard to talk 
about clean usable water to New Yorkers. 
The lack of usable water has made it the 
number one topic of conversation. Restau- 
rants were forbidden to serve water unless 
the customer specifically asked for it. This is 
a real paradox when the Hudson flows right 
by their doorstep, but severe pollution has 
put the Hudson water off limits. Even if it 
took the drought to bring the message home 
to New York, they responded, and in 6 years 
they hope to again have clean usable. water. 
I salute New York’s commitment and I hope 
other States will follow suit. 

As we enter our 60th month of continuous 
economic expansion—the longest period of 
unbroken economic growth in the history of 
our Nation—I hope all of us here make a firm 
commitment to provide enough clean useable 
water to allow this economic trend to con- 
tinue. Water is the lifeblood of our econ- 
omy, yet through misuse and mismanage- 
ment we enter 1966 with torrents of pollu- 
tion and a trickle of clean water. With your 
forceful help in the months ahead, we will 
reverse this. 

We can count on help from others too. 
The Presidential Science Advisory Committee 
has just released its pollution panel report 
with over 100 recommendations ranging from 
assessing taxes on those who pollute to sug- 
gested enforcing procedures. This is not the 
only panel of experts channeling their efforts 
to restore clean water. With the fivefold in- 
crease of water in the United States, just in 
the last 50 years industry too is tooling up 
to meet this challenge—the industrially sup- 
ported National Council for Stream Improve- 
ment has established five regional research 
centers, the soap and detergent industry 
spent over a million dollars last year to mini- 
mize the role of detergents as pollutants. We 
can also count on technical and scientific 
data to start flowing from the two national 
water quality labs that are staffing up now to 
join the surge for clean water. So you can 
see, many hands are at work in our common 
effort to unseat pollution as the king of our 
waterways. 

The most helpful of these cooperative 
hands has been in the form of Federal incen- 
tive grants. From 1956 through 1965 the 13 
midwestern States represented here today 
have received over $200 million in grants un- 
der the Federal Water Pollution Control and 
Accelerated Public Works Acts. This con- 
struction assistance for these 2,325 projects 
represents a total cost of $835.5 million. 
Your larger cities alone need a staggering 
$660 million worth of construction at present. 
By 1972 they must provide an additional $747 
million worth of facilities. 

Now I do not want to sound too critical, 
but the one area where we have failed the 
greatest and received the least amount of 
support is at the State level. Though the 
States have the primary responsibility for 
water pollution control, the 13 States repre- 
sented here today have not put up $1 to- 
ward the over $835 million construction cost 
of these waste treatment plants just men- 
tioned. The communities or municipali- 
ties have had to come up with over $635 
million and the Federal Government came up 
with over $200 million in grants. So I urge 
you to go to your legislatures and bring the 
States into this program. Surely if the local 
communities can raise over $600 million and 
the Federal Government can put in over $200 
million, then the State can come up with 
some financial grants. If one city like St. 
Louis can commit itself to a $95 million pro- 
gram, the State should be able to come up 
with as much, and more. One of the States 
here provides loans for treatment construc- 
tion plants, but I was horrified to learn that 
none of our 13 States provide construction 
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grants. I hope you will join the all-out ef- 
fort and urge your legislatures to correct 
this. The alternative, and you would not 
wish to countenance it, is having your cities 
bypass the State entirely and deal directly 
with the Federal Government in Wash- 
ington. 

If these States would authorize construc- 
tion grants like some of their sister States 
do, we on a Federal level would have a much 
easier job. As you know, the Federal con- 
struction grants program expires June 30, 
1967. How do you expect us to renew this 
program if we have to report that blocks of 
States like this group meeting here today 
do not put one 1 cent for construction 
grants. This is the same kind of inactivity 
that forced the Federal Government to go in 
and set standards. The States failed to act 
and the Federal Government was forced to 
step in. 

Stepped-up State activity in all aspects 
of water pollution prevention, control, and 
abatement is now urgently necessary. Your 
universities are training and turning out sci- 
entific minds eager for the challenge. Put 
them to work for you in developing effective 
solutions to your complex problems. In your 
efforts to further your State’s economic 
growth and progress, keep the long-range 
interest in view. Insist that the new indus- 
tries attracted to your States abide by your 
conditions for waste disposal. They would 
be the first to leave if their supply of accept- 
able water should run out. Enforce these 
conditions, as well on all water users in your 
State. A modern treatment plant is a con- 
siderable investment. It would be better 
protected if the State provided for certifica- 
tion of those entrusted with its operation 
and maintenance. These are only some of 
the measures to be taken. Most important, 
of course, is the effective administration and 
implementation of the laws you already have 
for controlling water pollution. 

I hope we can have more meetings like this 
one in order to better understand our mutual 
problem of cleaning up our water. 

In closing then I just want to remind you 
of President Johnson’s closing remarks at the 
signing of this Water Quality Act of 1956: 
“The ultimate victory of cleaning up our 
waters really rests in the hands of all the 
people of America, not just the Government 
in Washington. Much of the money, imagi- 
nation, and effort must be generated at the 
local level.“ 

Thanks again for your indulgence, and I 
firmly believe with your help and coopera- 
tion water pollution can be conquered in 
this century. 


The People of Louisiana Are Grateful to 
the Corps of Engineers for Their Assist- 
ance Following Hurricane Betsy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1966 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, it 
would be difficult for the average person 
to imagine the tremendous amount of 
devastation wrought by Hurricane Betsy 
when it hit Louisiana last fall—only if 
you had personally witnessed this tragedy 
would you comprehend the magnitude 
of the task undertaken by the Corps of 
Engineers to repair and rebuild facilities 
necessary to the health and safety of the 
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people of Louisiana, and to assist them 
in debris clearance. The Corps of Engi- 
neers rose to the challenge and are ac- 
complishing this herculean task in a re- 
markable manner. 

To commend the Engineers for this 
magnificent job, I have written the fol- 
lowing letters to the Chief of Engineers, 
Lt. Gen. William F. Cassidy, and the 
district engineer in Louisiana, Col. 
Thomas J. Bowen: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1966. 
Lt. Gen. WILLIAM F. CASSIDY, 
Chief of Engineers, Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear GENERAL Cassipy: Now that the shock 
of the disastrous Hurricane Betsy, which 
struck Louisiana with such fury last fall, 
has passed and reconstruction is underway, 
I would like to take this opportunity to com- 
mend the Corps of Engineers for the magnif- 
icent role which they played in aiding and 
assisting our stricken State. 

Without the capable help of the engineers, 
Louisiana could not have so rapidly made 
strides toward recovery from the devastating 
effects of this storm, perhaps the worst hur- 
ricane ever to hit our shores. Naturally, 
much remains to be done to obtain further 
protection from future storms of a similar 
nature, however progress is being made to- 
ward this goal, which is encouraging. 

You can be assured that the people of 
Louisiana will long remember the helping 
hand of the Corps of Engineers which was 
extended at the time of their greatest need. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. MORRISON, 
Member of Congress. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1966. 
Col. THOMAS J. BOWEN, 
District Engineer, U.S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers, New Orleans, La, 

DEAR COLONEL BOWEN: The people of Lou- 
isiana owe a tremendous debt of gratitude to 
you for the wonderful job that the Corps of 
Engineers did in aiding and assisting the 
State in recovering from the devastating ef- 
fects of Hurricane Betsy. 

Only those who personally witnessed the 
awesome damage will know to the fullest 
extent the magnificence of this accomplish- 
ment. The capable and willing help of the 
corps will always be remembered and appre- 
ciated by a grateful State. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress. 


The 56th Anniversary of the Boy Scouts 
of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 17, 1966 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, this 
month the Boy Scouts of America are 
celebrating their 56th anniversary. 

The history of this outstanding orga- 
nization is one of which all Boy Scouts— 
past and present—can be tremendously 
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proud. The Boy Scouts were chartered 
by Congress in 1916. In the past 56 
years, more than 37 million Americans 
have been members of the Boy Scouts; 
the Scouts have more than 5% million 
members today. Many of our Nation’s 
leaders were Boy Scouts in their youth. 

The Boy Scouts work to develop hon- 
orable young men of initiative and good 
character. Good citizenship and good 
sense is stressed. 

I join with millions of other Americans 
in saluting the Boy Scouts of America 
and in wishing them continued success. 


The Office of Emergency Planning Ren- 
dered Magnificent Service to Louisiana 
in Aiding and Assisting the State To 
Recover From the Effects of the Disas- 
trous Hurricane Betsy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 17, 1966 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, Hur- 
ricane Betsy was one of the most disas- 
trous storms ever to hit this hemisphere 
in all history, and at the time that the 
Louisiana people so desperately needed 
help, and needed it quickly, the Office of 
Emergency Planning arrived—hardly 
before the wind stopped blowing. In 
fact, President Lyndon Johnson literally 
put them off the Presidential plane when 
it arrived in New Orleans with instruc- 
tions to “get going and get the job done” 
and they did just that. They set up 
headquarters immediately and did an 
amazing job in the weeks that followed. 

In view of this tremendous accom- 
plishment, I have written the following 
letter of commendation to the Honorable 
Franklin B. Dryden, Acting Director of 
the Office of Emergency Planning: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1966. 

Hon. FRANKLIN B. DRYDEN, 

Acting Director, Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, Executive Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dran Mr. DRYDEN: There is an old adage 
which goes “a friend in need, is a friend 
indeed,” and I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank your agency for being such 
a magnificent friend to the people of Louisi- 
ana in their hours of deepest need following 
the devastating Hurricane Betsy. 

The fine assistance of your agency in 
organizing, coordinating, and directing Fed- 
eral emergency relief held the tragic effects 
of this storm to a minimum by helping to 
prevent further loss of life and human 
suffering, and by aiding and assisting our 
State in overcoming this tragedy. 

Louisiana will be forever grateful to your 
agency, and to your capable, hardworking 
representatives, who went far beyond the 
call of duty to come to the aid of our stricken 
State. i 

With kindest regards, Iam, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. Morrison, 
Member of Congress. 
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SENATE 


Fripay, FEBRUARY 18, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. Clair M. Cook, Th. D., Methodist 
clergyman and legislative assistant to 
Senator VANCE HarTKE, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O Lord of time and timelessness, lift 
us above this little day to the perspective 
of forever. 

O God of east and west, whose love 
encompasses both Communist and Chris- 
tian, let our horizons of good will extend 
without limit, even to the jungles of 
Vietnam. 

Give us concern for the safety of our 
own and compassion for those whom we 
oppose. Grant us wisdom to grasp the 
confusing threads of conflicting policy, 
to sort them out with patience, and to 
weave of them a pattern of wholeness 
for the comfort of all people. 

Encourage the men of this body, to 
whom their fellows look with trust, in 
their determination for the right, that 
they may debate with vigor but without 
acrimony; that their vision may pierce 
beyond political advantage to courageous 
willingness to suffer for the right if need 
be; and that their service may be not 
alone to State and Nation, but to Thee 
and all Thy farflung world. 

For we recall the last words of King 
David: When one rules justly over men, 
ruling in the fear of God, He dawns on 
them like the morning light, like the sun 
shining forth upon a cloudless morning, 
like rain that makes grass to sprout from 
the earth. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. METCALF, and by 
unanimous consent, the reading of the 
Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, 
February 17, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States were com- 
municated to the Senate by Mr. Jones, 
one of his secretaries. 


REPORT ON WEATHER MODIFICA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
on weather modification. Without ob- 
jection, the message will be printed in 
the Recorp without being read, and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce, 
as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting, for the considera- 
tion of the Congress; the Seventh Annual 
Report on Weather Modification (for 
fiscal year 1965) submitted to me by 
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the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Highly encouraging steps are being 
taken toward establishing safe and ef- 
fective programs for modifying the 
weather. We can now begin to see the 
day when such programs may become 
operationally feasible. This is an excit- 
ing and encouraging development—not 
only for Americans, but for men every- 
where. 

Last year, in transmitting to the Con- 
gress the sixth annual report, I indicated 
the need for a larger effort in basic 
research and in the development of 
means to put the knowledge we have to 
work. 

That increased effort is noted in this 
report. It describes not only the vigor- 
ous pursuit of weather modification pro- 
grams by agencies of tHe executive 
branch, but also the valuable stimulus 
afforded by committees of the Congress 
and the significant activities of non- 
governmental groups. 

RECENT STUDIES 


The list of recent activities in this 
field is heartening. For example, on 
January 1, 1966, the first Federal regu- 
lation on weather modification became 
effective. The National Science Founda- 
tion issued rules providing that advance 
notice of intention to modify the weath- 
er must be given to the Foundation. 

More recently, two significant reports 
by advisory groups have been issued. A 
two-volume study by a National Acad- 
emy of Sciences panel, released January 
14, reviewed in detail the physical 
science aspects of weather and climate 
modification. Five days later the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s Special Com- 
mission on Weather Modification issued 
a broad report covering the biological 
and social aspects, statistical problems, 
problems of law and organization, and 
international implications, as well as 
physical science aspects. Additional re- 
ports by the Special Commission will 
soon be forthcoming. 

Congress, too, has indicated its inter- 
est in scheduling additional hearings on 
weather and climate modification dur- 
ing this session. 

It is striking that separate groups 
dealing seriously with this problem have, 
after long study, arrived at similar and 
significant conclusions. 

The National Academy of Sciences 
report, for example, says: 

In a sense, weather modification today is 
a reality. Man can and does interfere with 
the atmosphere in a number of ways. His 
ability to produce deliberate beneficial 
changes is still very limited and uncertain, 
but it is no longer economically or polit- 
ically trivial. 


The report of the Special Commission, 
in a markedly similar passage, says: 

Weather and climate modification is be- 
coming a reality. The daily activities of 
man infiuence the atmosphere in a number 
of ways and his ability to induce deliberate 
changes in measurable magnitude by artifi- 
cial means is progressing. 


The report I submit today says it an- 
other way: 

In 1965, key words are no longer “whether” 
and “when.” They are “what” and “how” 
and “who.” 
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PROBLEMS AND PROGRESS 


Two sets of problems face us and both 
are difficult. One consists of finding 
out how to modify the weather and 
climate. The second consists of deter- 
mining how best to utilize this knowledge 
for the benefit of mankind once it is 
achieved. 

The scientists and engineers inside 
and outside the Government must ad- 
dress themselves particularly to the first 
set of problems. All of us, as concerned 
citizens, must seriously consider the 
second. 

At present it appears feasible, under 
appropriate conditions, to seed some 
kinds of clouds and achieve increased 
precipitation. It is also possible, under 
certain conditions, to dissipate some 
types of fog. Partial success has been 
reported from abroad in reducing hail 
damage. 

As our understanding of atmospheric 
processes increases, our ability to do 
more will also increase. Even now, men 
are dreaming and planning of projects 
that will someday enable us to mitigate 
the awesome and terrible forces of hur- 
ricanes and tornadoes. Such a time is 
still far off, but perhaps not so far off 
as we thought only a few years ago. 

That so much is being done now is a 
credit not only to the men of science 
working in the field, but also to the un- 
derstanding and support of the Congress 
which has expressed its interest in and 
support of this field of great national 
interest. I commend to your continuing 
interest this report and the important 
efforts that it describes. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue Warre House, February 18, 1966. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


On request of Mr. METCALF, and by 
unanimous consent, the Committee on 
Foreign Relations was authorized to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. METCALF, and by 

unanimous consent, statements during 

the transaction of routine morning busi- 
ness were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I wish 
to query the acting majority leader con- 
cerning possible sessions tomorrow, Mon- 
day, or Tuesday. 

Mr. METCALF. I am informed that 
the Senate will adjourn today and meet 
at noon on Monday. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Monday? 

Mr. METCALF. Yes. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Since the 22d is on 
Tuesday, I do not know whether it is 
contemplated that we have any heavy 
reese other than the pending resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. METCALF. There will be further 
consideration of the pending business on 
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Monday, and there will be no business 
after the reading of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address on Tuesday. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: 

S. 2941. A bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to require that informa- 
tion returns made with respect to payments 
under programs administered by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be filed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of Dela- 
ware when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for 
himself and Mr. AIKEN): 

S. 2942. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to limit the maximum 
rate of percentage depletion to a rate of 20 
percent; to the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WrLLIams of Dela- 
ware when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. JAVITS: 

S. 2943. A bill to amend the Public Works 
and Economic Development Act of 1965 to 
extend for an additional year the eligibility 
of certain areas of substantial unemploy- 
ment; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. JAVITS (for himself, Mr. 
Cooper, Mr. Proury, and Mr. RAN- 
DOLPH) : 3 

S. 2944. A bill to extend and amend the 
Library Services and Construction Act; to 
the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. SP. s 

S. 2945. A bill for the relief of Dr. Jaime E. 
Condom Valera; and 

S. 2946. A bill for the relief of Dr. Mario 
V. Machado Espinosa; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MUSKIE (for himself, Mr. 
RANDOLPH, Mr. Youne of Ohio, Mr. 
McNamara, Mr. GRUENING, Mr. Moss, 
Mr. INovyYE, Mr. BAYH, Mr. MON- 
TOYA, Mr. Harris, Mr. TypINGs, Mr. 
Hart, Mr. NELSON, Mr. RIBICOFF, Mr. 
Bocas, Mr, Javirs, Mr. KENNEDY of 
Massachusetts, and Mr. HARTKE): 

S. 2947. A bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act in order to improve 
and make more effective certain programs 
pursuant to such act; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Musxte when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO AMEND 
THE INTERNAL REVENUE CODE 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 

President, I send to the desk, for appro- 

priate reference, two bills and ask that 

they be properly referred. 

At the same time, I give notice to the 
Senate that these two bills dealing with 
amendments to the revenue code will be 
offered as an amendment to H.R. 12752 
when it comes over from the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). Without objection, the 
two bills will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Wm- 
LIAMS of Delaware, were received, read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, as follows: 

- By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware: 

S. 2941. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 

nue Code of 1954 to require that information 
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returns made with respect to payments under 
programs administered by the Department 
of Agriculture be filed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes. 
By Mr. of Delaware (for 
himself and Mr. AIKEN) : 

S. 2942. A bill to amend the Internal Reve- 
nue Code of 1954 to limit the maximum rate 
of percentage depletion to a rate of 20 
percent. 


AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC WORKS 
AND DEVELOPMENT ACT OF 1965 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Public Works and Economic 
Development Act to extend for an addi- 
tional year the eligibility of certain areas 
of our Nation to receive assistance for 
public works and development projects 
deemed essential to accelerate their 
future growth. If this extension is not 
granted many areas of the Nation which 
have been qualified for development aid 
under title I of the act for the past year 
will end up without having received any 
Federal assistance, not through any 
negligence on the part of the local com- 
munities or their officials, but because of 
delays encountered in establishing proce- 
dures within the Economic Development 
Agency in Washington. 

As passed, the act of 1965 contained an 
amendment allowing that areas having a 
history of substantial unemployment 
during the preceding calendar year 
would be eligible for benefits under title 
I. This section allows Federal assist- 
ance to be given to nearly 100 areas of 
the country including Utica-Rome, 
Batavia, Oneonta, Sidney, and Water- 
town in New York State, which though 
not seriously depressed, are nevertheless 
in need of Federal assistance in order to 
redevelop their areas. The act further 
provides that the Department of Labor 
conduct an annual review to determine 
if the areas covered continue to meet the 
substantial unemployment requirement 
for title I assistance. If the unemploy- 
ment figures for the past year show that 
a certain area no longer remains in the 
qualified category, that area will im- 
mediately lose its title I eligibility. 

It was determined soon after the act 
became law that applications for assist- 
ance would not be accepted until an over- 
all economic development program in ac- 
cordance with yet-to-be-defined EDA 
regulations was approved and on file. It 
seems, however, that the EDA was bur- 
dened with the usual administrative de- 
lays which occur upon the establishment 
of a new agency. Consequently, there 
was an understandable delay in the is- 
suance of guidelines to be used in draw- 
ing up an overall economic development 
program. These guidelines were made 
available only recently. Thus, many of 
the qualified title I areas must now tackle 
this difficult problem of drawing up such 
a program. As of February 3 the Eco- 
nomic Development Administration re- 
ported that no title I grants have yet 
been made. The time for the first annual 
review to determine eligibility is likely 
to take place sometime in June, and it 
appears that the processing of applica- 
tions for aid for many title I locations 
will not yet be completed. 
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Thus, many areas all across the Nation. 
stand to lose this very valuable Federal 
assistance if the Labor Department sta- 
tistics show that they have made suffi- 
cient. gains in their annual unemploy- 
ment rates. I am quite concerned about. 
these areas. I do not believe that any of 
them should be penalized due to adminis- 
trative delay. Even though they are moy- 
ing ahead, it seems to me, we should sup- 
port them for a while longer to make cer- 
tain they do not fall back. 

Accordingly, I urge my colleagues” 
support in giving these areas an extra 
year of eligibility under the Economic 
Development Act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2943) to amend the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development. 
Act of 1965 to extend for an additional 
year the eligibility of certain areas of 
substantial unemployment, introduced 
by Mr, Javits, was received, read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Works. 


LIBRARY SERVICES AND CON- 
STRUCTION ACT AMENDMENTS, 
OF 1966 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk, for introduction and appropri- 
ate reference, on behalf of myself and 
Senators Cooper, Prouty, and RANDOLPH, 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act Amendments of 1966. 

This proposed legislation will provide 
Federal matching funds to bolster 
library facilities for the inmates of State 
institutions, including orphanages, pris- 
ons, reformatories, and hospitals for the 
mentally ill and the retarded. It would 
also provide for Federal grants to de- 
velop cooperative library services within. 
States, and extend the present Federal 
library program for 5 years. 

Specifically, the bill would amend the 
Library Services and Construction Act 
of 1964, to— 

First. Provide a Federal-State match- 
ing fund program, first, to strengthen 
library services to persons in State- 
operated institutions, including prisons, 
reformatories, mental hospitals, and in- 
stitutions for the retarded, training 
schools, and orphanages; and second, to 
expand library services to State Gov- 
ernments in such specialized fields as 
law, history, archives, and legislative ref- 
erence. Both programs would be for 5- 
year periods, and each would be author- 
ized $5 million the first year, $7.5 million 
the second, $10 million the third, $12.5 
million the fourth, and $15 million in 
fiscal year 1971, the final year covered. 

Second. Provide a 5-year State-Fed- 
eral matching fund program to State 
library agencies to develop cooperative 
library services, and joint use of facilities 
involving public, research, college, and 
secondary school libraries. The author- 
izations would be the same as noted 
above. * 

Third. Extend the provisions of the 
Library Services and Construction Act. 
The law is scheduled to expire June 30, 
1966. 
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Mr. President, the total amount au- 
thorized under all parts of the bill for 
the next 5 fiscal years aggregates $1,180 
million. 

The bill follows the recommenda- 
tions—and this is very important—de- 


veloped by the Association of State Li- 


braries, the organization composed of 
the professionals responsible for the ad- 
ministration of the present law. The 
bill is an expansion of the 1956, 1960, 
and 1964 library aid laws enacted dur- 
ing the Eisenhower and Johnson ad- 
ministrations. 

While the current law has been most 
helpful, public libraries throughout the 
Nation are still lacking the necessary 
financial resources to provide the serv- 
ices that are necessary. More than 15 
million Americans still have no public 
library service and more than 100 mil- 
lion have service inadequate to their 
needs. 

Title I of the Library Services and 
Construction Act provides funds to the 
States for library services. This money 
may be used for books and other library 
materials, library equipment, salaries and 
other operating expenses. The law ex- 
pires June 30, 1966. The bill introduced 
today provides new authorizations as fol- 
lows: Fiscal year 1967, $60 million; fiscal 
year 1968, $80 million; fiscal year 1969, 
$100 million; fiscal year 1970, $120 mil- 
lion, and $150 million annually there- 
after. 

Library construction still falls far 
short of our national needs. Some $400 
million is required just to meet the back- 
log of needed public library construc- 
tion, for example. Title II of the Li- 
brary Services and Construction Act pro- 
vides funds to the States for construc- 
tion of new public library buildings and 
the expansion, remodeling, and altera- 
tion of existing buildings for public li- 
braries and the initial equipment of such 
buildings. My bill provides new author- 
izations as follows: Fiscal year 1967, $75 
million; fiscal year 1968, $100 million; 
fiscal year 1969, $125 million; fiscal year 
1970, $125 million; and fiscal year 1971, 
$100 million. 

Among public libraries, there is a 
trend toward greater interlibrary cooper- 
ation to maximize the use of available 
resources and services and to effect 
maximum economies. For example, a 
locally based library cooperative system 
is now being organized under an inter- 
state compact authority in Iowa and Il- 
linois. Title III of the bill would en- 
courage and enhance similar such ef- 
forts. 

Title IV, specialized State library serv- 
ices, deals with a growing need. State 
library agencies are falling farther be- 
hind in their efforts to respond to in- 
creasing demands for books, technical 
reports and other library materials, and 
for technical, advisory, and planning 
services to libraries of State agencies and 
institutions. 

An indication of the present deficiency 
in services is provided by reports from 
150 State-supported correctional insti- 
tutions for persons aged 16 years and 
over. In fiscal year 1964 the total in- 
mate population of these institutions 
was 206,822. Only about 1 million books, 
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most of them worn, obsolete, or poorly 
chosen, are available for this inmate 
population. By applying professional 
standards for adequacy, this figure 
should be about 2.1 million volumes of 
currently useful, professionally selected 
material. 

The library service programs main- 
tained in State institutions need 
strengthening in order to fulfill their 
role as an integral part of treatment and 
rehabilitation programs. The institu- 
tional library is more than a marginal 
adjunct to the institution. It must 
serve as a scientific and technical collec- 
tion for the professional staff that oper- 
ates the facility. And it must contribute 
to educational, vocational, recreational 
and cultural programs for the direct 
benefit of the institutionalized. 

The American Correctional Association 
and the Association of Hospital and In- 
stitution Libraries describe the existing 
condition of library services to State in- 
stitutions as clearly and completely in- 
adequate. Services to the staff and in- 
mates of State institutions such as hos- 
pitals, correctional facilities, and homes 
for the retarded are undersupplied and 
understaffed or altogether lacking. In 
only 28 States have the State library 
agencies undertaken to any degree the 
responsibility of servicing the libraries 
of these State institutions. While in 
some locations library needs are met 
partially through local community pub- 
lic libraries, for the isolated institutions 
this need is intensified. 

_ The Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act Amendments of 1966 will, I hope, 
serve as a standard for Federal library 
legislation to which all who support an 
adequate library system throughout the 
Nation can rally. 

Mr. President, in view of the critical 
importance of education in our country, 
I urge early action and consideration 
of this really historic measure, to bring 
our Library Services and Construction 
Act abreast of the times. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2944) to extend and amend 
the Library Services and Construction 
Act, introduced by Mr. Javrrs (for him- 
self and other Senators), was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
3 Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
are. 

NEED IS INTENSE FOR EXPANDED AND IMPROVED 
LIBRARY FACILITIES—ADDITIONAL LEGISLATION 
CAN AID 
Mr. RANDOPH. Mr. President, it is 

a privilege to join with the able senior 

Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] and 

my distinguished colleagues, Senators 

Cooper and Proury, in cosponsoring the 

bill, S. 2944, presented to the Senate to- 

day which would amend and extend the 
provisions of the Library Services and 

Construction Act of 1964. These legisla- 

tors have been in the forefront of our 
efforts to improve and enhance this Na- 
tion’s vital library facilities. 

The 89th Congress, Mr. President, is 
cataloging its mark in history with ded- 
ication to the increasingly important 
task of assuring that our citizens have 
educational institutions at all levels 
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which are not merely adequate, but, in- 
deed, excellent. 

There is no sense in buttressing our 
educational institutions if we are going to 
leave our research facilities, such as our 
libraries, lagging far behind in a stag- 
nant, unsatisfactory ‘condition. The 
public uses its libraries. That these li- 
braries are lacking in materials the pub- 
lic could well use is evident. In West 
Virginia, figures strikingly illustrate the 
minimal services available to our dedi- 
cated librarians and the public. The 
maximum use is made of these services 
by the citizens of West Virginia. 

Our State public library system is 
divided into regions. In region 4, which 
comprises Calhoun, Doddridge, Jackson, 
Ritchie, and Roane Counties, the popu- 
lation served by the libraries is 60,056. 
The total number of volumes available is 
only 58,821—less than 1 book per person. 
And yet the total circulation, demon- 
strating interested use of even this mini- 
mum number of volumes, is 181,766—or, 
compared to the total population, over 
300 percent. In region II, Harrison, 
Lewis, and Upshur Counties, there are 
115,859 persons served, just about 1 book 
per person, and a total circulation of 
roughly 200 percent. For Marshall and 
Wetzel Counties, there are over 57,000 
people served by the libraries, with only 
a little more than 55,000 books, and here 
the interest displayed by the public has 
led to a use of almost 500 percent—a 
total volume circulation of 275,737. 

Yes, it is proven that the reading pub- 
lic uses our libraries. It is clear that 
this use is intense and extensive, and it is 
also obvious that the degree of circula- 
tion—200 to 500 percent—refiects a keen 
interest on the part of our citizens in the 
library facilities available to them. 

Mr. President, not too long ago, the 
Soviets bragged that they would win the 
cold war by beating us in the classroom. 
We have long recognized that our class- 
rooms, producing as they do future gen- 
erations of Americans, are our first line 
of defense. I submit that our libraries 
are a part of this first line, that they in- 
deed are the supply columns on which 
our academic troops depend. And any 
military strategist can testify to the im- 
portance of providing only the best sup- 
plies, in the most effective manner, to 
soldiers in combat service, 

It was my privilege to call to the at- 
tention of this body, on February 7, 
the merited recognition received by the 
Hardy County Public Library in Moore- 
field, W. Va. This facility is one of only 
six in our Nation which received the 1966 
Book-of-the-Month Club Library Award 
of $2,500, for its excellence in serving 
its community. I stated: 

Just as vital is the role of the public 
library in providing a source of knowledge, 
new ideas, and intellectual stimuli to the 
community at large. 


This role is vital, Mr. President, and 
so also are the roles of our secondary 
school libraries and the library facilities 
of our academic institutions. In 1964, 
when signing the Library Services and 
Construction Act, President Johnson 
declared: 

This Nation needs a larger and more di- 
versifled collection of books . The 
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central fact of our times is this: books and 
ideas are the most effective weapons against 
intolerance and ignorance. 


Truly, they are our supplies, our most 
vital lifeline, in our war, our battle, for 
the minds and hearts of men and women 
who must understand freedom and jus- 
tice and responsibility to really serve in 
solving the problems of a complex society. 

Sensing this—and sensing the needs 
and the purposes of all our many types 
of library facilities—librarians, State 
Officials, Federal officials, and farsighted 
citizens have cooperated in an effort to 
make this legislation a measure respon- 
sive to the needs of our States, directed 
toward the achievement of excellence in 
service, and reflective of the public in- 
terest. 

This proposal, while fortifying present 
programs under titles I and II, expands 
our areas of activity in two new titles. 
I shall discuss these two new titles briefly. 

Title III of our measure provides for 
assistance to the several States in estab- 
lishing and maintaining local, interlocal, 
regional, State, or interstate cooperative 
networks of libraries. 

Cooperative networks of libraries, 
whether they be composed of small, 
neighboring local communities, or re- 
gional, interstate units, would effectively 
increase the effectiveness of making 
much-needed material available to larg- 
er groups of our citizens than is now 
possible. Particularly with reference to 
professional and research materials is 
this plan a sound one. Many expensive 
and important documents which could 
well be utilized by hospital libraries, 
schools, and other special facilities could 
be shared under a network system. 
There are many instances of certain edi- 
tions of important specialized documents 
being out of print, or available only in 
limited quantities. A cooperative system 
would help to overcome the handicap 
suffered by many who are now, at worst, 
completely unable to obtain access to 
such works, or who must, at best, either 
rely on secondhand information or take 
valuable time away from other impor- 
tant activities to reach the publication 
they need. 

To this end, the bill calls for inter- 
library cooperation plans to provide pol- 
icies and objectives for coordination 
which must be both systematic and ef- 
fective to improve supplementary serv- 
ices to special clienteles served by library 
centers. It also provides for the re- 
sources of schools, of public, academic, 
and special libraries to achieve this goal. 

In an era such as ours, we must also 
assist, in every feasible way, our States in 
their tasks of providing services to cer- 
tain institutionalized citizens and to pro- 
fessional employees of State departments 
and agencies. Title IV of our bill is di- 
rected toward this problem. Part A of 
this title gives assistance in the improve- 
ment of State institutional library fa- 
cilities, such as those serving inmates, 
patients, or residents of penal institu- 
tions, reformatories, hospitals—includ- 
ing those for the aged and mentally ill— 
training schools and orphanages, oper- 
ated by the State. 

We cannot neglect those persons whom 
we are preparing for positive roles in our 
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society. If we do not do all within our 
power to rehabilitate those who are pre- 
paring now, and particularly to educate 
those who, such as our orphans, have 
become our wards through little fault of 
their own, we cannot say to the next 
generation, “We did our job.” 

Neither can we say to our State gov- 
ernments that we will cooperate with 
them at all levels, except the level of 
State government itself; that we will help 
them meet all their needs, except the 
needs of their own professional em- 
ployees; and that we will assist with any 
library anywhere, except in our own 
State offices. Therefore, part B of this 
title is designed to provide assistance to 
our State governments for those library 
services so desperately needed by our 
splendid State employees. 

Mr. President, this is a necessary meas- 
ure. The American Library. Association 
has estimated that the shortage in the 
number of volumes necessary for our 
public school, academic, and public li- 
braries is 390 million volumes. The na- 
tional shortage in professional library 
personnel is approximately 100,000. 
These are frightening figures, when we 
remember that we are discussing not an 
isolated, unimportant phenomenon, but 
the plight of a vital national resource. 
It is my sincere hope that this legislation 
will receive favorable consideration, and 
that we will meet, in a frontal attack, 
the Russian threat to “beat us in the 
classrooms” by actively improving the 
supplies with which our classroom war is 
waged and, I trust, waged successfully. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I am 
very glad to join today with Senators 
JAVITS, ProuTy, and RANDOLPH, who are 
members of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, in sponsoring 
a bill to extend the Library Services and 
Construction Act. For several years I 
was a member of the committee, which 
has jurisdiction in this field, and have 
been a sponsor of previous extensions of 
the act. While I was not in the Senate 
when the original act was introduced by 
Senator HILL, I have appeared before his 
appropriations subcommittee nearly 
every year in support of funds for the 
library services program, and know the 
strong leadership he has given year after 
year with the support of many of us to 
build the program which is proving so 
valuable today. 

I understand that Congressman PER- 
KINS, of Kentucky, chairman of the Gen- 
eral Subcommittee on Education, has in- 
troduced a somewhat similar bill in the 
House of Representatives, and believe 
that these bills have the approval and 
represent the recommendations of the 
American Library Association. 

The bill would authorize increased 
amounts for the library services and 
library construction programs, and also 
includes new titles to assist in the de- 
velopment of cooperative library services, 
and specialized and State government 
library services. I know the committees 
will give serious consideration to these 
proposals and will review the level of au- 
thorizations and specific proposals which 
have been made. At this point, I affirm 
my continued support for the program, 
which must be extended this year. 
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Mr. President, I recently received from 
Miss Margaret Willis, our very able State 
librarian, a summary of library activi- 
ties in Kentucky, and ask unanimous 
consent that her letter and the summary 
be included in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF LIBRARIES, 
Frankfort, Ky., January 12, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN SHERMAN COOPER, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR CooPER: Enclosed is a brief 
report of what has been accomplished with 
Library Services Act and Library Services and 
Construction Act funds by the department 
of libraries, in cooperation with local library 
boards. 

We have worked hard, and much has been 
accomplished, we think. We have a good 
library plan, which works well in the coun- 
ties. One of the advantages of both bills has 
been that each State may decide what is 
best for that State. There has been no con- 
trol exercised by the Federal Government 
other than to make sure that funds have been 
spent the way each State has said they 
would be spent. Kentucky has made use of 
all Federal funds, thank ess. The 
amounts have been small, but the impact 
has been far beyond the actual dollars spent 
by the Federal Government. 

As you can see, we are working toward 
the development of permanent programs, 
rather than merely providing temporary, pal- 
liative measures. 

We have always received wonderful help 
from you, and the counties know this. 

We sincerely hope and pray you will help 
Kentucky to get an extended and improved 
Library Services and Construction Act, so 
that Kentucky’s libraries and bookmobiles 
can continue to expand, improve, and go for- 
ward permanently—for the benefit of all the 
people, rich and poor, young and old. We 
are confident that you will. 

Most gratefully, 
MARGARET WILLIS. 

Enclosures. 


RÉsUMÉ oF WHat Has BEEN DONE UNDER 
THE LIBRARY SERVICES AND CONSTRUCTION 
Act 


In round figures the Library Services Act 
and the subsequent Library Services and 
Construction Act have provided for Ken- 
tucky the following: 


Library Services Act 
TTT · AA 840, 000 
Pi ee ee eee ee 137, 000 
C RS RE Fe 171, 000 
ge et eae peel. E: 221, 000 
1 ( Lee 221. 000 
222 Pee eri EEE ee 205, 000 
pee I aes 205, 000 
POUS Ee See) SS Sees 205, 000 


Library Services and Construction Act 
In 1964-65, $429,000 (services); $510,000 


(construction); plus $93,000 from other 
States. 

In 1965-66, $429,000 (services); $510,000 
(construction). 


The Federal bill’s effect on the State in- 
come: In 1956-57 the State budget! was 
$180,000; in 1965-66 the State budget was 
$885,000 (more than a 400-percent increase) . 

The effect of both on local income: In 
1956-57 local income was slightly more than 
$1 million; in 1965-66 local income is well 
over $2 million (an increase of 100 percent). 

Additional local action to assure perma- 
nent library and bookmobile programs: Since 
1960, when a new State law was passed, per- 
mittting a county or counties to vote for a 


1 Department of libraries. 
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library tax, 16 counties have voted to tax 
themselves for a library and bookmobile pro- 


gram. 

Since 1964, when a second State law was 
passed, permitting a county or counties to 
petition for a library tax, 10 counties have 
petitioned successfully for a library and 
bookmobile program. 

Therefore a total of 26 counties have taxed 
themselves for library service. 

At the present time many more counties 
are preparing to vote or petition for a library 
tax. 

This progress in State and local support 
has been a direct result of the comparatively 
modest Federal help. It is not nearly enough, 
but without the impact of Federal help, Ken- 
tucky’s library and bookmobile program 
would most probably have remained static. 


REGIONAL LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


Fourteen library regions are developing in 
81 libraries in 71 counties with Federal and 
State funds. Headquarters for two addi- 
tional regions have been designated; both 
counties qualified by passing a local library 
tax. They are receiving regular shipments 
of cataloged and processed new books, rec- 
ords, films and other materials. A third 
county has recently qualified as a headquar- 
ters for a new region. 

Sixteen trained regional librarians and 44 
clerical assistants, paid with Federal and 
State funds are now working in these re- 
gions—organizing and reorganizing libraries, 
aiding in improving bookmobile service, 
leading workshops for in-service training of 
local librarians and bookmobile librarians, 
planning and leading adult and children’s 
programs in libraries, upgrading reference 
and informational services, publicizing new 
materials and services offered, and coordinat- 
ing service in each area. 

Up to July 1, 1955, the following regional 
materials have been provided with Federal 
and State funds for libraries in regions: 
Books, 538,809; records, 18,000 (approxi- 
mately); films, 518 (film circuit) plus rental 
of films from the University of Kentucky 
film collection (paid by the department of 
libraries); American Lending Library Service 
(a rotating collection of current books), 150 
books for small counties, 300-450 books for 
large counties; periodicals, approximately 15 
subscriptions for each county; framed paint- 
ings, 2,500, rotated regularly among libraries; 
athletic equipment, in 1964-65 (for loan), 
$3,200 (cost). 

BOOKMOBILES 

Ninety-six new large bookmobiles have 
been purchased since 1960—with Federal and 
State funds to replace small, worn out. book- 
mobiles and to provide bookmobile service to 
10 counties for the first time. 

BOOKMOBILE BOOKS 

Total annual funds for bookmobile books 
to counties giving bookmobile service have 
increased from $40,000 in 1956-57 to $133,000 
in 1964-65 (a great improvement, but not 
nearly enough). 

CIRCULATION OF BOOKS 

Circulation of books in the State has in- 
creased 200 percent in 11 years. But cir- 
culation of books in counties participating 
in regions has increased over 800 percent in 
the same period. 

NEW NON BOOK MATERIALS 

The new educational films, and the new 
language, literature, classical music and folk 
music recordings have stimulated many new 
interests in each county. They have been 
used constantly—in the libraries, and with 
clubs and organizations, or in homes. 
Athletic equipment has brought many users 
to libraries, who borrow the equipment and 
start reading books on related subjects. 
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EXAMPLES OF COOPERATION WITH OTHER 
AGENCIES 

The department of libraries has cooper- 
ated with the Kentucky Federation of Wom- 
en’s Clubs by providing the study program 
for their ESO reading program and by provid- 
ing all the books included in the program— 
for each library. 

The department is participating in the 
Jaycees good reading program, 

The department selects the annual read- 
ing list for the Kentucky homemakers and 
places all books listed on bookmobiles. 

The department is cooperating with the 
national fitness program by making athletic 
equipment available to clubs and families. 

The department has purchased profes- 
sional books for child welfare workers and 
is providing a revolving collection for each 
local office. 

The department cooperated with the De- 
partment of Natural Resources in a program 
of distribution of tree seedlings to make 
Kentucky a greener land. Distribution was 
from libraries and bookmobiles, 

The department has cataloged and proc- 
essed library collections for a school library, 
the Department of Safety Library, the Child 
Welfare Library, the National Guard Li- 
brary, and others free of charge. 

State and Federal agency publications are 
distributed regularly to libraries participat- 
ing in regions. Among them are the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky Agricultural Extension 
Department's farm bulletins. 

Regional librarians have aided Appalach- 
ian volunteers in their work by helping to 
cull donated books to one-room schools and 
By providing books, records, and films for 

em. 

All libraries aid college students in their 
search and research, 

All libraries train schoolchildren in the 
use of libraries, and give hours each day to 
helping hordes of elementary and secondary 
school students. 

Regional and local librarians work togeth- 
er to provide regular story hours for pre- 
school children—in the libraries, in schools, 
and in small communities reached only by 
bookmobiles. 

Libraries are using VISTA volunteers, stu- 
dents in the Federal work-study program, 
and unemployed fathers, whenever possible. 


WORKSHOPS 


Ten 2-week summer workshops for un- 
trained local librarians and bookmobile li- 
brarians have been held at Kentucky State 
College. 

Over 250 1-day workshops have been held 
by regional librarians for local librarians, 
bookmobile librarians and library board 
members. 

Three Governor’s conferences for library 
board members and librarians have been 
held. 

THE STATE LIBRARY 

A 10,000-square-foot processing center has 
been constructed as an annex to the old 
State Library Building. It makes possible 
faster and more efficient cataloging, process- 
ing, and distribution of regional and book- 
mobile books and materials. The entire 
space in the old building is now used by 
the library collection of books, pamphlets, 
and periodicals; These are used mainly to 
supplement local library collections and 
school libraries by special requests, which 
are receiyed by telephone and by mail dally. 

A microfilm reader-printer and microfilmed 
copies of 250 periodicals have been pur- 
chased—to facilitate serving local public and 
school library requests for up-to-date infor- 
mation in periodicals. 

Funds for books for the State library have 
increased from $2,828 in 1956-57 to $44,170 
in 1964-65. 
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Service to the blind is made possible by 
a contract with the Cincinnati Public Li- 
brary, a regional center of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, for free braille books, talking books 
and talking-book machines for Kentucky's 
blind; the department of libraries paid $12,- 
000 to the Cincinnati Public Library for this 
service. Materials and machines are provided 
free by the Federal Government. 

Professional personnel has been increased 
by two additional librarians for the refer- 
ence and loan department and two addi- 
tional catalogers in the processing center. 
An administrator of construction projects 
has been hired. 


SCHOLARSHIPS 


One $2,000 scholarship was paid to a grad- 
uate student in library science; he is now 
regional librarian of the Green River library 
region, with headquarters in Ohio County. 

Two additional graduate students are cur- 
rently receiving library science scholarships 
of $2,000 each to attend the Department of 
Library Science at the University of Ken- 
tucky. 

Many small scholarships are provided by 
the Friends of Kentucky Libraries to help 
local librarians obtain additional training. 


FISH IN THE FOOD-FOR-FREEDOM 
PROGRAM 
AMENDMENT NO. 485 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, for 
myself and the senior Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Magnuson], I submit 
for appropriate reference, an amendment 
to S. 2933, a bill to promote international 
trade in agricultural commodities, to 
combat hunger and malnutrition, to fur- 
ther economic development, and for 
other purposes. This bill adds domestic 
fishery products to the President’s food- 
for-freedom program. 

This is an amendment similar to one 
Congress enacted several years ago add- 
ing fishery products to the food-for- 
peace program. I understand that the 
failure to include fishery products in the 
present bill was not a deliberate act of 
omission and that the administration 
recognizes the significant contributions 
that could be made to our food-for- 
freedom program by high protein fishery 
products. I am particularly pleased to 
note that the new program is no longer 
dependent upon offering to needy, 
friendly nations only our surplus pro- 
duction which cannot otherwise be used. 
This restriction prevented any fishery 
products from being sold under the food- 
for-peace program simply because the 
Secretary of the Interior never deter- 
mined that any domestie fishery product 
was in surplus. The new. program is 
focused not on disposing of surplus but 
on the human problem of feeding hungry 
people, particularly children who are 
suffering from malnutrition. This is a 
much more noble venture and one toward 
which high protein fishery products can 
make a substantial contribution. 

_ Under the amendment the financing of 
fishery products would be the same as 
under the present law; namely, CCC 
funds would be available. 

As pointed out on the floor of the Sen- 
ate when the amendment to the present 
law was adopted, CCC funds should be 
made available for the purchase of fish- 
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ery products as well as agricultural prod- 
ucts because these are public funds. I 
would like to emphasize that fish pro- 
tein concentrate which will be available, 
we hope in the near future, is already in- 
cluded in the legislation since authority 
is in the bill to use CCC funds for the 
acquisition of additives and for the cost 
of enrichment and fortification which 
would, of course, include fish protein 
concentrate. 

Mr. President, I request that this 
amendment be printed at the close of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the amendment will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The amendment (No. 485) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 

At the appropriate place, amend section 302 
to add after the word “commodity” and be- 
fore the period the phrase “or any domestic 
fishery product”. 


Mr. McGOVERN subsequently said: 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that an amendment to S. 2933, submitted 
earlier today by the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. BARTLETT], for himself and the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. MAGNUSON], 
be held at the desk for 10 days for addi- 
tional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF POSTPONE- 
MENT OF HEARINGS BEFORE 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
AND FORESTRY 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, yes- 
terday I introduced two bills, S. 2932 and 
S. 2933. The first bill was to create a 
reserve of food to protect consumers, and 
the second was the food-for-freedom bill. 

I had announced that the hearings 
would start on March 1, 1966. I now 
find that we have to postpone them to 
March 2, 1966. 

I announce that the hearings on both 
bills will start on March 2, 1966. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON S. 2704, A 
BILL TO PROVIDE FOR THE REG- 
ULATION OF BANK COLLECTIVE 
INVESTMENT FUNDS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will hold a hearing on S. 2704, a bill to 
provide for the regulations of bank collec- 
tive investment funds. 

The hearing will begin on Tuesday, 
March 8, 1966, at 10 a.m., in room 5302, 
New Senate Office Building. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with this bill are 
requested to notify Matthew Hale, chief 
of staff, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, room 5300, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., tele- 
phone 225-3921. 
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NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON BANK 
HOLDING COMPANY BILLS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to announce that the Sub- 
committee on Financial Institutions of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
will hold hearings on three bills to 
amend the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956: H.R. 7371, which passed the 
House on September 23, 1965; S. 2353, a 
bill which I introduced at the request of 
the Federal Reserve Board; and S. 2418, 
introduced by Senator Morse and other 
Senators. 

The hearings will begin on Wednesday, 
March 16, 1966, at 10 a.m., in room 5302, 
New Senate Office Building. 

The hearings will open with repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Reserve Board, 
which has for several years recom- 
mended the enactment of legislation to 
amend the Bank Holding Company Act 
of 1956, and which is the author of S. 
2353. 

The Banking and Currency Committee 
has issued two committee prints which 
may be helpful in connection with the 
consideration of these bills: the first com- 
mittee print, issued November 1965, con- 
tains analyses of the three bills and an 
explanation of the provisions of S. 2353; 
and the second committee print, issued 
February 1966, contains lists of bank 
holding companies and of the organiza- 
tions that would apparently be covered 
by the amendments to the Bank Holding 
Company Act incorporated in S. 2353— 
the one-bank holding company exemp- 
tion and the various other exemptions 
which would be eliminated by that bill. 

Any persons who wish to appear and 
testify in connection with these bills are 
requested to notify Matthew Hale, chief 
of staff, Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency, room 5300, New Senate 
Office Building, Washington, D.C., tele- 
phone 225-3921, as soon as practicable. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 10, 1966, the names 
of Mr. HARTKE, Mr. KENNEDY of New 
York, Mr. McNamara, and Mr. PASTORE 
were added as additional cosponsors of 
the bill (S. 2923) providing for jury se- 
lection in Federal and State courts, pros- 
ecution and removal to Federal courts, 
civil preventive relief, civil indemnifica- 
tion, and for other purposes, introduced 
by Mr. Dovuctas (for himself and other 
Senators) on February 10, 1966. 


ADDRESS BY SENATOR HOLLAND 
BEFORE THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 10, the distinguished Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] inserted in the 
REcorD an address made by the distin- 
guished Senator from Florida [Mr. HoL- 
LAND] before the Mississippi Valley Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. President, I wish to congratulate 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. 
HoLLAND] for the public service he has 
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performed in bringing to the attention of 
the Mississippi Valley Association and the 
Nation the disastrous effects the new cri- 
teria, if continued in effect, would have, 
and not only on the development of our 
natural resources. 

The application of these criteria would 
have resulted in an unfavorable recom- 
mendation for the Kaskaskia River in 
Ilinois. Fortunately, the specific law re- 
quiring that review required the use of 
existing freight rates. The result: the 
project was authorized; the vast coal 
resources of the area will now be de- 
veloped; new industry is preparing to 
move into the area to take advantage of 
the resources of the area; a labor- 
depressed area will be revitalized. We 
should not prevent the development of 
other areas by embracing a shortsighted 
policy on evaluation of benefits from the 
development of our water resources. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATOR SAYS 
MEANS TEST FOR SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM IS IMPOSSIBLE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, in 
order to slash $81 million from the special 
milk program for schoolchildren the De- 
partment of Agriculture has decided to 
give the milk only to those children who 
cannot afford to pay for it. I call this a 
means test. The Department prefers to 
think of it as an exercise in administra- 
tive discretion. The school administra- 
tors themselves are to be put on the spot. 
They will have to decide which child is 
eligible to receive the Government hand- 
out and which is not. 

Imagine the pressures that will be 
placed on administrators who have to 
make these decisions. They will be criti- 
cized by parents whose pride has been 
deeply wounded by a decision that their 
children are poverty stricken. On the 
other hand, undoubtedly some parents 
will feel that they have been unjustly 
discriminated against because their chil- 
dren cannot receive free milk. 

Here is what one school business ad- 
ministrator—Donald Leach of the Rice 
Lake, Wis., area schools—says about the 
means test: 

Newspaper accounts state that this amount 
is to be administered only to students who 
can’t afford to purchase milk—in other words, 
poverty students. It is an impossible task to 
determine these students. 


Mr. President, this experienced admin- 
istrator represents schools in one of the 
largest dairy producing sections of the 
country, an area in which school milk 
would be possible for many, many rea- 
sons. I think his judgment that even in 
such a district it would be impossible to 
administer the program under these cir- 
cumstances goes to the very heart of the 
new method which the Department of 
Agriculture says it intends to employ. 

Mr. Leach goes on to point out: 

We in Rice Lake have lost money each year 


on our entire school lunch operation, and this 
will mean an additional burden to the tax- 


payer. 
Furthermore, Mr. President, this in- 
creased local tax burden will not be offset 
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by an actual reduction in Federal ex- 
penditures. Milk not purchased with 
Federal dollars for the school milk pro- 
gram will undoubtedly be purchased and 
stored at Government expense under the 
price support laws. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Leach’s letter be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

RICE LAKE Area SCHOOLS, 
Rice Lake, Wis., January 26, 1966. 
Hon. WILLIAM PROXMIRE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PROXMIRE: I read with great 

alarm the fact that the President’s budget 
allocated only $37 million for the operation 
of the special milk program for the year be- 
ginning July 1, 1966. I also know that it was 
because of your efforts that the present pro- 
gram was increased from $100 to $103 million. 
However, I fail to understand why the Bu- 
reau of the Budget has the arbitrary author- 
ity to release only $100 million. Although 
this is a small reduction compared to the 
total amount, it means quite a reduction in 
aid over the period of a year to school dis- 
tricts operating special milk programs. It 
would appear to me that if $103 million was 
made available for this program, it should be 
used. 
Secondly, a reduction to $37 million vir- 
tually wipes out the special milk program. 
The cost of operation would have to be forced 
upon the taxpayer, either by increased cost 
directly to the student or by increased school 
taxes to support the program. 

Newspaper accounts state that this amount 
is to be administered only to students who 
can’t afford to purchase milk—in other 
words, poverty students. It is an impossible 
task to determine these students, Under the 
present program, the small cost of a half 
pint of milk makes it available to these stu- 
dents and at the same time does not penalize 
the taxpayer. I firmly believe that previous 
action of the Senate in allocating $108 mil- 
lion is more closely associated with our needs. 

It is also noted that the school lunch pro- 
gram is to be cut from $186 to $168 
million. This again is bound to come back 
to us as reduced aid—in some instances as 
much as one cent per lunch. 

We in Rice Lake have lost money each year 
on our entire school lunch operations, and 
this will mean an additional burden to the 
taxpayer. 

If these reductions must come, I would 
suggest that moneys presently used to pur- 
chase section 6 commodities be made avail- 
able directly to school districts to supple- 
ment their school lunch programs. In this 
manner, we could continue to operate pro- 
grams as we have in the past without addi- 
tional cost to the taxpayer. 

Any support you can give the aforemen- 
tioned items will be greatly appreciated by 
the citizens of our school district. 

Sincerely yours, 
DONALD L. LEACH, 
Business Administrator. 


THE AMERICAN CIRCUS—COM- 
MEMORATIVE POSTAGE STAMP 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, In the 
name of Westchester County, N.Y., and 
the town of Somers, the birthplace of 
the American circus, the proposal an- 
nounced by the Post Office Department 
to issue a commemorative stamp in 
May designating Delavan, Wis., as the 
“cradle of the American circus” urgently 
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requires that the record be made clear 
and straight. 

The town of Somers in northern West- 
chester County, N.Y., is almost univer- 
sally accepted as the birthplace of the 
American circus. I understand from of- 
ficials of the county of Westchester and 
the Post Office Department that Delavan 
is claimed to be the birthplace of the 
circus in the year 1847. But, in the year 
1824, the famed Elephant Hotel was 
erected in Somers, Westchester County, 
N.Y. Hackeliar Bailey, of the Barnum 
and Bailey circus fame, originally lived 
in Somers and he acquired the first ele- 
phant in America. This aroused the 
people of Somers and thus “Old Bet,” 
America’s first elephant, led to the 
founding of the great American tradition, 
the circus. There is a statue of “Old 
Bet” in Somers on the village green. 
This statue was erected 20 years before 
Delavan was claimed as the cradle of the 
American circus. The insignia on ath- 
letic uniforms in Somers schools display 
an elephant and the word “Tuskers”; 
an elephant insignia is on the firefight- 
ing equipment in Somers, N.Y.; also an 
effigy of an elephant as a mark of identi- 
fication appears on the highway depart- 
ment vehicles in Somers. 

Somers, N.Y.—the birthplace of the 
American circus—should be the place 
where the Post Office Department should 
issue the American circus commemora- 
tive stamp. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an exchange of 
correspondence between the Post Office 
Department and the Somers Historical 
Society and Somers Circus Museum. 

There being no objection, the corre- 
spondence was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


New Yor« Crry, N.Y. 
December 29, 1965. 
Hon. LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This communication is on behalf of Somers 
Circus Museum end Somers Historical So- 
ciety, Westchester County, N.Y. We under- 
stand a commemorative stamp may be issued 
indicating Delavan, Wis., as the cradle of the 
American circus in 1847. 

It is almost universally accepted that 
Somers, N.Y., is the birthplace of the Ameri- 
can circus. There the Elephant Hotel was 
erected in 1824 by Bailey, who exhibited one 
of the first elephants brought into this coun- 
try prior to that date. The building is an 
imposing one marked for historic preserva- 
tion by the Department of the Interior. An 
effigy of Old Bet, the first elephant exhibited 
in this country, rests atop a granite shaft on 
a greensward in front of the hotel building 
which is now the seat of the township gov- 
ernment and the headquarters of the so- 
cieties above mentioned. There, on January 
14, 1835, was organized the Zoological Insti- 
tute, capitalized at $329,325, and joined in 
by most all of the principal menagerie pro- 
prietors of the country, nearly a hundred 
of them. Barnum lived in nearby Danbury, 
and with a foster son of Bailey, established 
his circus. The most important collection 
of circusiana is at Somers, including the 
celebrated collection of the late Dr. Hugh 
Grant Rowell, of Harvard and Columbia. 
The local town clerk’s offices evidence the re- 

of many assignments of circus ani- 
mals and interests in them many years be- 
fore Wisconsin was even a territory, much 
less a State. This commemorative stamp 
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will, if we are correctly informed, be a per- 
version of history, and we submit that it 
should not be issued without further in- 
vestigation. 
On behalf of Somers Historical Society and 
Somers Circus Museum. 
OTTO E. KOEGEL. 


REPLY From MR. IRA KAPENSTEIN, SPECIAL 

ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 

OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., December 30, 1965. 
Mr. OTTO E. KOEGEL, 
Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 
New York, N.Y. 

Deak Mr. KOEGEL: Thank you for your 
telegram of December 29 concerning the des- 
ignation of Delavan, Wis., as the first day 
sales site for the 5-cent American circus 
stamp. 

The circus stamp was announced on Oc- 
tober 22, 1965, and several cities have since 
expressed an interest in having the first day 
sale because of some historic connection 
with the American circus. Such a request 
was never received from Somers, N.Y. 

All of the factors were carefully weighed 
and it was decided that Delavan was the 
most logical place for the release of the 
stamp because of its early connection with 
the circus. In addition, many of the circus 
greats are buried in Delavan. 

Sincerely yours, 
Tra 


STEIN, 
Special Assistant to the 
Postmaster General. 


FEDERAL GRANTS FOR COMMUTER 
SERVICE 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an article published in the 
Wall Street Journal of Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 16. The article points out that 
“unlike other forms of government en- 
croachment the growing public involve- 
ment in eastern commuter transporta- 
tion is as welcome to the carriers as it 
is to its everyday passengers.” I submit 
this as further evidence of the need for 
greater Federal participation in com- 
muter transportation. Yesterday, I in- 
troduced a bill, S. 2935, to encourage 
regional solutions to mass transportation 
problems which transcend State boun- 
daries, and to provide expanded Federal 
assistance to hard-pressed commuter 
services. I am pleased to announce that 
Representative JoHN W. Wynter, of New 
York, yesterday introduced identical leg- 
islation in the House. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMUTER RAILROADS In EAST WELCOME TREND 
TO MORE GOVERNMENT AID To OFFSET LOSSES 
(By John D. Williams) 

New Tonk. — The East’s deficit-ridden com- 
muter rail business is rapidly becoming a 
quasi-governmental function. 

Unlike other forms of government en- 
croachment, the growing public involvement 
in eastern commuter transportation is as wel- 
come to the carriers as it is to their everyday 
passengers. In two highly significant events 
last Friday, for example, the giant Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad signed over one of its major 
properties to a State agency and gratefully 
accepted a sharply increased handout from 
another, 

The Pennsy’s management may well have 
sighed with relief when New York State’s 
Metropolitan Commuter Transportation Au- 
thority (MCTA) formally paid $65 million for 
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the Pennsy’s unprofitable subsidiary, the 
Long Island Railroad, the most heavily trav- 
eled commuter line in the United States. 
Meanwhile, the Southeastern Pennsylvania 

tion Authority (SEPTA), repre- 
senting the State, the city of Philadelphia, 
and four surrounding counties, agreed to pay 
the Pennsy $4,163,000 between now and June 
30, 1967, to help offset the cost of serving 
40,000 daily riders on 450 trains; the previous 
SEPTA subsidy of $1,545,000 covered 20,000 
riders on 168 trains a day. 

Although in some other parts of the coun- 
try commuter service is relatively healthy, 
the business in the East has become so un- 
profitable that even the roads with overall 
profits are clamoring for aid from local, 
State, and Federal agencies. Direct cash aid 
to commuter lines from governmental 
sources already equals about a quarter of 
the revenues from commuter service, and 
the proportion will surely grow this year, as 
public officials act to avert the threat of two 
railroads to stop service for 60,000 daily 
riders. 

Round after round of fare increases have 
kept total commuter revenues high—last 
year they reached a record $135 million, up 
77 percent from 1929, But use of the serv- 
ices has declined. Last year the Nation’s 
railroads hauled 193 million commuters, 
down 22 percent in 10 years and less than 
half the record 457.6 million passengers car- 
ried in 1929. 

Despite the fare increases, railroads con- 
tinue to sustain losses on commuters. The 
Pennsy estimates its 1965 commuter loss 
at $14 million after receipt of Government 
cash aid; little changed from 1964. New 
Jersey’s Erie Lackawanna Railroad, which 
wants to abandon commuter service, figures 
that, including subsidies, it lost $12 million 
last year on passenger traffic, up a little 
from 1964; most of the loss represented com- 
muter service. Likewise, the bankrupt New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad at- 
tributes almost all of its $10.6 million net 
loss on passenger service last year to un- 
profitable commuter traffic; the loss was 
about the same as in the previous year. 

Although the ranks of commuters have 
thinned, the service remains vital to a still- 
large number of suburbanites who must 
journey every day to downtown offices. But 
because of the growing deficits, the problem 
of preserving service is increasingly left to 
public agencies. 

“It isn’t a business,” argues William White, 
chairman of the Erie, “it’s a public service.” 

The Erie is seeking State permission to 
abandon its commuter service by May 5. 
It contends it can’t afford to absorb the 
huge commuter service losses any more, and 
claims it can't justify the $80 million capital 
spending needed to refurbish its facilities 
and replace 451 cars, all between 32 and 45 
years old. 

The railroad wants New Jersey to buy the 
new equipment it needs, but offers to run 
the commuter service for the State. New 
Jersey may have to form a transportation 
authority of its own this year to take over 
the Erie’s commuter service. 

The State’s expenditures to shore up com- 
muter lines already have grown sharply. 
In the present fiscal year ending June 30, 
New Jersey's aid will total $8.2 million, up 
from $4.6 million in 1961, when the State's 
subsidy program began. Its current aid 
spending is $1 million above fiscal 1965, de- 
spite the Erie’s withdrawal from the pro- 
gram on December 31, to press this year for 
full abandonment of commuter service. 

The other railroad that wants to drop 
commuter service is the debt-riddled New 
Haven, which seeks to end service for 24,000 
commuters into New York City. Hearings 
on the road’s bid ended last week before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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New York’s MCTA and the Connecticut 
Transportation Authority currently are ne- 
gotiating with the New York Central Rail- 
road—the Pennsy’s imminent merger part- 
ner—to manage the New Haven's commuter 
service for a fee. Whatever the solution to 
the New Haven’s commuter woes, the cost 
to public agencies is expected to rise. In 
the current fiscal year ending June 30, the 
New Haven’s direct subsidies from three 
States and the Federal Government will total 
$5.4 million, over 10 times more than 4 years 


ago. 

The Federal contribution to the New 
Haven this fiscal year is about $3 million. 
There isn't any neat breakdown of the 
Government’s total support of eastern com- 
muter roads, as Federal funds also are doled 
out to bus and subway systems, but one un- 
Official estimate puts the figure at $28 mil- 
lion over the past 2 years. Overall, the fiscal 
1967 Federal budget allots $68 million to 
urban transportation, including commuter 
railroads, over six times as much as in fiscal 
1965. 

On the State level, the heavy involvement 
of State agencies in commuter travel is a 
fairly recent development. Pennsylvania’s 
SEPTA out of the first payment by 
Philadelphia of a $160,000 subsidy to Read- 
ing Co. and the Pennsy in 1958. In the 
coming 18 months, SEPTA will spend $8 
million in various forms of transportation 
aid. 

Another agency with a swelling commit- 
ment to support commuter railroads is the 
Massachusetts Bay Transportation Author- 
ity, which last year started paying the $4 
million net cost of commuter 
service by the New Haven and the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. The authority also is seek- 
ing $27.3 million in Federal funds as part 
of a $41 million project to restore long- 
abandoned rail service on the Old Colony 
Line, purchased from the New Haven last 
November. 

Even the New York Central—one of the 
few eastern roads that hasn't asked for 
operating subsidies—is looking for govern- 
mental support. The company is seeking 
$57.7 million in State and Federal assistance 
for long-term rehabilitation of its com- 
muter facilities. The Central currently is 
spending $1.6 million of its own money to 
refurbish 40 coaches. But it claims com- 
muter service doesn’t earn a return on such 
investment, and looks to governments for 
future major outlays. 


UNITED STATES APPOINTS OVERALL 
AID COORDINATOR 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, as stated 
in my report to the Senate on my trip 
to Vietnam, I have been convinced of one 
overriding and vital necessity in our 
policy there; namely, the need for an 
overall head to supervise the variety of 
nonmilitary programs we are carrying 
out in that country. 

While in Vietnam, I was struck by the 
fact that not only was our economic and 
social aid inadequate but that there was 
also no overall direction and coordina- 
tion in nonmilitary efforts. The prob- 
lems of pacification, care of refugees, and 
improvement of the health, education, 
and welfare of the Vietnamese people 
were handled by diverse agencies. 

I am pleased today to see that the Pres- 
ident of the United States has moved to 
rectify the situation by the appointment 
of a deputy U.S. envoy “to take full 
charge” of nonmilitary aspects of the 
struggle in Vietnam. This important 
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job has been given to Deputy Ambassador 
William Porter who, I hope, will be given 
powers commensurate with his responsi- 
bilities. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record an article written 
by Ward Just which was published in the 
Washington Post. this morning. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Deputy U.S. Envoy To Assist SAIGON IN 
RURAL PAcIFICATION 


(By Ward Just) 


Saldo, February 17.—Deputy Ambassador 
William Porter was named today to take full 
charge of the proliferating nonmilitary as- 
pects of the U.S. effort in the war in Vietnam. 

In a statement released today, Ambassador 
Henry Cabot Lodge said that Porter, 51, would 
handle all aspects of the work of the United 
States in support of the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment's program of rural construction as de- 
fined at the Honolulu conference. 

The Lodge statement said that “this in- 
cludes helping the Government of Vietnam 
in its task of overcoming by police methods 
the criminal, as distinct from the military, 
aspect of Vietcong violence, and the training 
and installation of health, education, and 
agricultural workers and of community 
organizers.” 

In the past, critics have contended that 
the American effort here has been compli- 
cated and made more difficult by what has 
seemed to be an overabundance of agencies, 
some of which appear to have overlapping 
functions. 

On paper, the appointment makes Porter 
the boss of what has come to be known here 
as the pacification program, and reflects the 
Johnson administration’s strong effort to 
make the struggle in Vietnam a “two-front” 
war. 

Officials emphasized, however, that al- 
though Porter will have a small staff and 
will be released from the routine duties of 
Deputy Ambassador (he will retain the title), 
the new job has as yet “no bones.” 

What is expected is that Porter will be- 
come a chief of staff, coordinating the pa- 
cification effort. This has tended to become 
entangled over the years with a number of 
agencies taking a hand in funding, program- 
ing and directing the various economics, 
political, social, and psychological warfare 
efforts. Porter's job, a U.S. mission spokes- 
man said, “is to pull the effort together.” 

Officials said that Porter will work closely 
with Maj. Gen. Nguyen Duc Thang, Minister 
of Rural Construction, and the key Vietnam- 
ese official in the pacification effort. 

The Lodge statement emphasized that 
Maj. Gen. Edward Lansdale, an influential 
proponent of pacification, would continue as 
senior liaison officer and adviser to the Viet- 
namese Government. 

“We are determined that this program for 
peace and progress shall be carried forward 
with all the energy and skill of a fully co- 
ordinated mission effort, always with full 
recognition that the basic task of nation 
building here belongs to the people of Viet- 
nam and to their Government,” the Lodge 
statement said. 

Porter, who replaced U. Alexis Johnson as 
Deputy Ambassador here last September, is a 
former Ambassador to Algeria. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business, to consider a 
nomination on the Executive Calendar. 
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The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were referred 
to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MONRONEY, from the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service: 

Timothy J. May, of Colorado, to be General 
Counsel of the Post Office Department; and 

Robert L. Sumwalt, of South Carolina, and 
Victor Bussie, of Louisiana, to be members of 
the Advisory Board for the Post Office De- 
partment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nomination on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


COMMODITY CREDIT 
CORPORATION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Nathan M. Koffsky, of Maryland, 
to be a member of the Board of Directors 
of the Commodity Credit Corporation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of this nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. METCALF, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


A FIRSTHAND REPORT ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, we al- 
ways welcome the comments and views 
of our men in Vietnam. One of my young 
constituents from Livingston, Mont., has 
just returned after a tour of duty as a 
seaman construction mechanic with 
Mobile Construction Battalion 9 of the 
Seabees. 

While home on leave, the publisher of 
the Park County News, Mr. Fred Martin, 
interviewed the young man, Thad Gib- 
son. In providing me with a copy of that 
interview, Mr. Martin described Thad as 
“having the typical American spirit, the 
kind which is making friends for us all 
over the world.” 

I was impressed with Thad’s ideas and 
his views. He demonstrates remarkable 
insight in what we all realize is a very 
complex problem. He believes the aver- 
age friendliness of our men in Vietnam 
will be the determining factor as to 
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whether or not the sacrifice we are mak- 
ing in lives and billions of dollars will be 
worthwhile. 

In his own words: 


The war will be won by average Americans, 
who have the same feeling for a suffering 
Vietnamese old person or youngster that they 
would have right here in America. 


At this point, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, to insert the article 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Park County News, Feb. 10, 1966] 


THAD Grsson’s FIRSTHAND REPORT ON 
VIETNAM 


The average friendliness of the American 
Joe in Vietnam will be the determining fac- 
tor as to whether or not the sacrifice of lives 
and the expenditure of billions of dollars 
will be fruitful, Thad Gibson, seaman con- 
struction mechanic with Mobile Construc- 
tion Battalion 9 of the Seabees, declares, 

Thad, just back from the Vietnam conflict, 
is spending a short leave in Livingston with 
his parents, Mr, and Mrs. Wiliam G. Gibson, 
121 South Yellowstone. He will report for 
duty at Port Hueneme, Calif., where he will 
be assigned for from 6 to 9 months before 
another Vietnam assignment. Thad, who 
has been in the Seabees for 2 years, com- 
pleted his high school course, after enlisting 
by taking special courses at Oxnard City 
High, California, and while at Port Hueneme 
plans to enroll in Ventura College, Ventura, 
Calif., to take mechanical or architectural 
courses, which he hopes to continue by cor- 
respondence in Vietnam and after complet- 
ing his service requirements. 

Thad has been under fire and recently was 
quoted in an Associated Press dispatch (re- 
ported in Park County News January 27) 
which told of the death of a marine pal and 
the serious wounding of another Seabee 
friend at Da Nang East, Vietnam. Thad 
considers himself mighty lucky to be back, 
but he has no qualms about returning to 
Vietnam. 

“Those of us who are in the service and 
assigned there figure we have a job to do, 
want to do it and get it over with. We can 
understand how some people in the States 
who do not know what it's all about get so 
confused. After coming home it is easy to 
realize how folks here, who can’t imagine 
what we go through, fail to understand what 
this Vietnam conflict is all about. 

“In the first place, the French were in 
Vietnam for more than 40 years, They 
were out to exploit the country, get what 
they could out of it, and the Vietnamese are 
just now beginning to realize, after 12 years, 
that the Americans are there to help them, 
not to squeeze profits out of them. 

“The war will be won by average Ameri- 
cans, who have the same feeling for a suffer- 
ing Vietnamese old person or a youngster 
that they would right here in America. It 
is hard for us to understand how elder peo- 
ple are the dominant ruling class in Vietnam. 
The Vietcong hold the elders as hostages, kill 
them or threaten them. But, gradually the 
elders and the ordinary Vietnamese are find- 
ing that the Americans are sincerely chari- 
table, helpful, and friendly. 

“It is not unusual for an American service- 
man to buy clothing and shoes for young- 
sters. Our Seabee outfit, through a pay de- 
duction plan, finances the operation of an 
orphanage for 1,500 children, all orphaned by 
the conflict. The orphanage is operated by 
Catholic nuns. 

“We hear stories of political manipulation, 
struggles for power to control the native 
government and graft, but the average 
American serviceman sincerely recognizes 
the suffering and hardships of the native 
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people and does his best to be a good 
neighbor. We have been taught that we are 
guests of the people, not overlords, and we 
try to treat them just as we would Ameri- 
cans at home. That is beginning to be 
understood by the Vietnamese and more and 
more they are coming over to our side and 
divorcing themselves from the Vietcong. 

“The Army has a people-to-people pro- 
gram and the Seabees have a Seabee technical 
assistance team, known as STAT, to help the 
people. They take machinery to build roads, 
build schools and churches, rebuild homes, 
drill wells, show how advanced techniques 
in farming can increase production, provide 
medical care, schooling and how to develop 
better government. Then, the South Viet- 
namese have organized a militia which is 
becoming more and more effective in policing 
the areas after the Vietcong have been 
driven out. 

“The difficulty for Americans has been that 
whether you're on duty or not you're in real 
danger. You do not know when a Vietcong 
will toss a grenade, take a shot, fire a missile, 
or generally terrorize the area, For instance, 
our camp at Da Nang was hit on three dif- 
ferent times. The first time on October 
2,793 men were wounded and flown to the 
Philippines and Japan to hospitals. 

“Two days later we were hit again and then 
again on January 24. Then, on January 27, 
a patrol of 9 men on a search and destroy 
mission uncovered a Vietcong ambush 1,500 
meters from our base and killed 17, captured 
5, and destroyed 11 Russian-made 120 milli- 
meter mortar tubes. The first two times we 
were hit with American-made 60- and 81- 
millimeter mortars. On the first two times 
there were more than 120 Vietcong, mem- 
bers of suicide squads, who had come into 
the area with the objective of taking our 
base with explosives strapped on their backs. 
Their bodies were found the next morning. 

“But, the Vietcong’s main objective is to 
harass troops, make them jittery and make 
Americans rebel. But, now they are not cap- 
turing the equipment that they did from 
Vietnamese, they are coming face to face 
with well-trained Americans and the shoe 
is on the other foot. The Americans are 
quite superior, have better techniques and 
equipment and are not about to be scared 
off. 


“Folks at home shouldn't have any false 
notions about what Americans have to go 
through. For the first 4 months we were 
there we got a 4-hour leave every 10th Sun- 
day. On those days we usually went into 
Da Nang, bought a few souvenirs, consumed 
a bit of alcohol, and came back. In Da Nang 
the Vietcong oftentimes would put acid in 
Coke bottles or put glass in ice cubes. The 
acid would eat the top off a Coke bottle in 
10 seconds. 

“But, times are changing as more and 
more Americans are taking the fight into 
the area, cleaning out pockets and driving 
them north. The biggest problems are 
guerrilla bands resulting from the split of 
larger forces. But, as the South Vietnamese 
become more friendly and we cut off sup- 
plies from the north the guerillas are finding 
it more difficult to operate. Americans are 
developing their own guerilla warfare to cut 
off supply lines and combat the guerillas 
on their own terms. 

“After 4 months we now have 6-hour leaves 
every 4th Sunday instead of every 10th Sun- 
day. Then too, some men get rest and relaxa- 
tion leaves of 3 to 7 days to Hong Kong, 
Japan, Okinawa, and the Philippines. 

“A big factor in upholding the morale of 
the servicemen has been the mail from 
home—folks who send a word of encourage- 
ment, cookies, books, magazines, and news- 
papers. This more than offsets the screwy 
protest marches and draft card burnings. 
The mailman makes us understand folks at 
home recognize what we are trying to do, 
that we are just trying to help people, as 
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we did in previous wars, without any efforts 
to gain territory or special privilege. 

“If Americans are to enjoy freedom they 
better help folks like the Vietnamese, who 
are now beginning to be real friends. We 
are beginning to earn the respect of the 
elder folks, who in turn appreciate what they 
are coming to find is the American desire 
just to help them. The real dividends will 
not be conquest, but freedom for human 
beings and their friendship. That's why we 
think our mission to Vietnam is worth 
while.” 


A YANK IN VIETNAM 


Mrs. SMITH. Mr. President, recently 
I received a letter from a Navy medical 
corpsman from Maine who is serving in 
Vietnam. I quote from his letter: 


Realizing that at any moment that my life 
could be ended with a Vietcong sniper bullet, 
or a hidden mine or boobytrap, I am none- 
theless very proud and feel privileged to serve 
the State of Maine and my country over here. 
Although no one likes to live like an “animal” 
such as we are doing, most of use realize that 
it must be done. 


This young man is Doug Guinard, of 
Shapleigh, Maine, serving at Da Nang, 
Vietnam. In his service he is even doing 
a great public service by writing a column 
entitled “A Yank in Vietnam” for one of 
Maine’s finest papers, the Sanford 
Tribune. I ask unanimous consent that 
his excellent and fascinating column 
published in the February 3, 1966, issue 
of that newspaper be printed at this point 
in the body of the Recorp. I recommend 
it as “must” reading to all Members of 
Congress and to Americans at large. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HANOI HaNNAH—LOTUs BLOSSOM on HAG? 

(By Doug Guinard) 

Communist North Vietnam’s answer to 
World War II's Tokyo Rose has been dubbed 
“Hanoi Hannah“ by American GI's in war- 
torn South Vietnam. 

The North Vietnam radio celebrity has been 
envisioned by some of the troops as an eye- 
appealing luscious lotus blossom; others say 
she’s an old hazzled hag with a wart on her 
nose and stringy hair. 

Regardless of what her physical appearance 
is, she gives the boys some kicks with her 
nightly broadcasts to U.S. troops, which pro- 
voke howls of glee. Unfortunately for Han- 
nah, she’s trying to be serious. 

“Hey, guys,“ a marine will cry, ‘I’m getting 
that broad Hannah on the short wave.” 

“Crazy, turn it up so we can all hear it,” 
someone shouts back,. 

“Maybe she'll play that Communist love 
song again.” 

“You mean the one about the militiaman 
and his plowhorse?“ 

“Yeah, yeah. Ain't it wild?” 

“Hey, knock it off, will ya?” 

The radio's oriental music fades. 
evening friends,” Hannah says stiffly. 
very warm hello from Radio Hanoi.” 

Laughter and wise comments come from 
her American audience. 

“Talk to me, sweetheart,” says a trooper, 
slapping his knee. 

“What a dizzy broad,” sighs another. 

“Here I am, Hannah baby.” 

“Hey, shaddup so’s I can hear.” 

Unlike Tokyo Rose in World War II, Han- 
nah is all business. No sex and sensuality. 
No reminders of mom’s apple pie or mental 
sniffs of the perfume on the girls every GI 
leaves behind in the States. 

She comes on like a WAC sergeant. News 
first with commie coloring. Fiction and 


“Good 
“A 
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fishy fact, Hannah can really throw the 
bull, literally speaking, of course, 

“The latest war tabulations on American 
casualties since July,” she says precisely, In- 
dicate more than 10,000 have been killed” 
(actual U.S. tabulation is about 1,200). “In 
addition, over 800 U.S, jet fighters have been 
shot down over North Vietnam” (actually 
about 175). 

“Despite the continued aggression of U.S. 
imperialism, however, the people’s liberation 
armies (Vietcong) are at all times vigilant 
and are ready to bring down more planes and 
kill more of these invading Yankee troops.“ 

“Ain't that chick something?” a GI groans. 

“What a mixed-up cat she is,” another 
adds. 

“She ain't too sharp on figures, is she?” 

“Say, speaking of figures; is she?” 

“What kind of talk is that?” 

128 that's 3 months away from woman 
ta Rid 

Hannah's shows are invariably the same. 
After the news comes an editorial denouncing 
U.S. escalation of the war, then a recording 
by an Asian soprano who sounds as if she’s 
having her ears pierced. Then mailbag time 
(“write us for the truth, friends”). 

There is no small talk, no intimacies, and 
no nonsense, This is just propaganda. Just 
another part of this weary war—anq the only 
* unfortunately, that one can just turn 
off. 


A NIGHT ON THE FRONT 


Dust settles over the Vietnam countryside 
and it becomes a different world. The wind 
rises and sends an eerie sound through the 
trees, Crickets and frogs start their nightly 
song. Darkness blacks out the familiar 
sights of the day leaving only treetops visible 
against the horizon, 

And so begins another night of vigilance 
in Vietnam on the front. To the pros here 
it is Just another sleepless night. To a new 
man it is an experience he will never forget. 

Sandbagged bunkers surround the camp 
which houses the well-armed marines. Each 
bunker is covered with a small tent for 
protection against the elements, but rain 
always seems to find a hole. Some of the 
bunk floors are covered with several inches 
of water, adding to the discomfort. 

Nerves are taut. A stick snaps. Was that 
a Vietcong or just a night animal on the 
prowl for food? Alert eyes strain to detect 
movement in the darkness. 

A quick pop shatters the air as a flare 
bursts overhead giving everything a white 
frosted appearance. Moying shadows are 
cast on the ground as the parachute flare 
drifts downward and sputters leaving the 
night black and quiet again. | 

A HMeutenant stops by a bunker and tells 
the marines a patrol is moving out through 
the woods to check Vietcong activity and 
will be returning at 3:30 a.m. 

A drum sounds somewhere in the jungle, 
and is answered from across a rice paddy— 
the Vietcong are signaling each other. 

Everyone in the bunkers waits. Hours 
drag by. Nearly every half hour a fiare 
bursts in the sky illuminating everything 
below. Still, nothing unusual is seen. 

The sound of a crying baby drifts across 
the rice paddy from one of the villages. 
Then a noise. 

The word is passed, The patrol has re- 
turned. Now anything spotted outside the 
perimeter is the enemy. 

A rustling in front of the perimeter 
prompts another flare. It illuminates a 
lone Vietcong moving toward the area. A 
machinegun shatters the night and the figure 
drops from sight. Another less dirty commie 
to worry about. 

And as the early morning sun Tises over 
the mountains, the men know that the 
same thing will happen again tonight when 
the same sun goes down, 

Another night of hell will be here in a few 
hours. 
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INCREASED FEDERAL PER CAPITA 
AID TO LOCAL GOVERNMENTS— 
RESOLUTION 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the City of Syracuse, 
N.Y., favoring the enactment of legisla- 
tion to establish a tax-sharing formula 
to distribute to local governments a por- 
tion of Federal tax revenues. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


Whereas the city of Syracuse is approach- 
ing its constitutional taxing limit for real 
property; and 

Whereas per capita aid from the State of 
New York, although increasing, has not kept 
pace with the increased costs of operation 
of the city of Syracuse; and 

Whereas extensive rent- properties have 
been removed from assessment rolls of the 
city of Syracuse for the construction of State 
and Federal highway systems and other con- 
struction activities; and 

Whereas various proposals are now before 
the Congress of the United States which 
would authorize a return to local govern- 
ments of a portion of Federal tax revenues on 
z tax-sharing-formula basis: Now, therefore, 

e it 

Resolved, That the common council hereby 
approves the concept of increased Federal 
per capita aid to local governments and urges 
the Congress of the United States to im- 
mediately enact the necessary legislation to 
establish a tax-sharing formula to distribute 
to local governments a portion of Federal 
tax revenues; and be it further 

Resolved, That a certified copy of this reso- 
lution be forwarded by the city clerk to the 
minority and majority leadership in the U.S. 
Senate and House of Representatives, and 
to the Senators and Congressmen represent- 
ing the people of Onondaga County. 


PROPOSED TRANSFER OF SMALL 
BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION TO 
COMMERCE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, concern 
has been expressed recently with respect 
to the current status and operation of 
the Small Business Administration. It 
would appear that this concern has 
arisen as a result of the failure of the 
President to appoint an Administrator 
for the Small Business Administration. 
This has led to much speculation that 
this agency will not continue as an in- 
dependent entity but rather will be dis- 
solved and absorbed by the Department 
of Commerce. This morning I read of a 
report. that the President has decided 
against such a transfer of functions to 
the Commerce Department. I hope this 
report is true. However, until a decision 
to appoint a new Administrator is offi- 
cially made by the President, I must con- 
sider the present independent status of 
the Small Business Administration in 
jeopardy, and do whatever I ĉan to in- 
sure its continued independence. Fur- 
thermore, I am quite concerned over the 
agency’s decision of last October to 
establish a moratorium on its direct 
business loan program, provided for 
* section 7(a) of the Small Business 
Act. 

I know my colleagues share my anx- 
iety over the failure of the President to 
appoint an Administrator for the Small 
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Business Administration. This post has 
been officially vacant since September 13, 
1965, a period in excess of 4 months, 
Logic and sound judgment require that 
this post be filled. The vital programs 
administered by the Small Business Ad- 
ministration are essential to the growth 
and development of small business; thus, 
they are crucial to the economic well- 
being of this Nation. These programs, 
however, can be carried on with effec- 
tiveness only if there is leadership with- 
in the agency to afford direction and 
purpose to its activity. In the absence 
of such leadership, these programs would 
deteriorate, morale within the agency 
suffers and the small business commu- 
nity will feel frustrated in its attempt to 
secure proper aid and assistance which, 
under statutory authority, the Small 
Business Administration has a responsi- 
bility to render. I urge strongly that the 
President soon appoint an Administra- 
55 for the Small Business Administra- 
on. 

It is my sincere hope that the failure 
to appoint an Administrator is not in- 
dicative of any plan or purpose to re- 
vise the status of the Small Business 
Administration as an independent agen- 
cy. To afford maximum assistance to 
this Nation’s small business community, 
it is essential that an independent agen- 
cy exist, unfettered by other responsibil- 
ities not altogether compatible within, 
which is attuned to the character and 
interest of small business as well as 
sympathetic to its needs. 

The small business community is a 
vital and important force within the 
social and economic fiber of this Nation. 
Small business not only deserves but re- 
quires the complete attention which only 
an independent agency can provide. 
This, of course, is not a new idea. The 
necessity for an independent agency was 
recognized at the time legislation was 
passed creating the Small Business Ad- 
ministration. There was an alternative 
bill before the Senate which would estab- 
lish a Small Business Agency within the 
Departments of Treasury and Commerce. 
The President of the United States, then 
senior Senator from Texas, stated: 

This bill would place the Small Business 
activities of the Government under two 
major Departments—Treasury and Com- 
merce, and yet, practically all of us subscribe 
to the principle that a Small Business Agency 
cannot be effective unless it is independent. 


Serving as junior Senator from the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, the 
late President Kennedy confirmed these 
views. This view was expressed by our 
distinguished Vice President, then Sena- 
tor HUMPHREY, as well as the chairman 
of the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee, Senator Sparkman, the ranking 
minority member of the committee, 
Senator SaLTONSTALL, and other distin- 
guished Senators. 

The logical, compelling arguments ad- 
vanced and accepted when the legislation 
was enacted are even more valid today 
for we have had the experience of time 
to confirm the wisdom of these views. 
The Small Business Administration re- 
volving fund authorization for fiscal year 
1966 is $1,841 million. It has requested 
a fiscal year 1967 authorization for this 
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fund of $1,966 million. There are six 
major programs of loan assistance ad- 
ministered today by the Small Business 
Administration, including the direct 
business loan program, title IV of the 
Economic Opportunity Act, displaced 
business and disaster loans and natural 
and economic disaster loans. That these 
programs have had an important impact 
and beneficial effect not only for small 
business, but for the general public as 
well, is evident; that these results are 
due in large measure to the status of the 
Small Business Administration as an in- 
dependent agency is also clear. 

As I stated on the floor of the Senate 
last month, I am very concerned over the 
lapse of the direct business loan program 
occasioned by the moratorium imposed 
on October 15, 1965. There is perhaps no 
program administered by the Small 
Business Administration which is more 
important to the welfare and vitality of 
small business: 

These loans have enabled the creation 
of new business and the expansion of 
old. Their benefits have been far reach- 
ing beyond economic assistance to loan 
recipients; they have resulted in 
economic improvement through expan- 
sion of employment and increased pur- 
chasing power. We are all witnesses to 
their impact. The Small Business Ad- 
ministration gave recognition to this as 
recently as February 7, 1966, in its press 
release No. 1783. This statement cited 
the considerable advantages and benefits 
realized under the direct loan program. 
The basis of this statement was a sam- 
pling which showed that Small Business 
Administration loans totaled $14.2 mil- 
lion, enabling 145 small firms to hire 
2,740 additional employees and nearly to 
double their sales. The release cited 
statistics to illustrate that these firms in- 
creased their employment 40 percent, 
and their gross sales 43 percent to a total 
of $132 million annually. They have 
already paid back, with interest, $6.2 
million of the $14.2 million borrowed. 
The release stated: 

While the sample is, of course, too small 
to give an accurate and total measure of the 
economic benefits resulting from SBA loans, 
it does provide proof that Small Business Ad- 
ministration loans have a measurable impact 
in the community where they are made. 


In spite of these benefits, the Small 
Business Administration has seen fit to 
suspend its direct loan program. 

The support and sympathy of the 
Congress for the business loan program 
as well as other programs of the Small 
Business Administration are a matter of 
historical record. There is perhaps no 
other department or agency of the Gov- 
ernment which has enjoyed a better 
reception in the Congress than does the 
Small Business Administration in its re- 
quests for funds to conduct it activities, 
Evidence of this is shown in the favor- 
able response to the two requests of the 
Small Business Administration in cal- 
endar year 1965, for supplemental ap- 
propriations. These became Public Law 
89-16 on April 30, 1965, for $100 million 
and Public Law 89-309 on October 31, 
1965, for $160 million. However, neither 
of these supplemental appropriations 
contained funds for the direct loan pro- 
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gram since in both cases no request 
therefor was made by the Small Busi- 
ness Administration, 

I hope earnestly that appropriate and 
needed action will be taken soon to re- 
store the Small Business Administration 
as an effective agency for rendering 
necessary and proper assistance to the 
small business community. 


COMMENDATION OF SENATOR 
MUNDT BY SOUTH DAKOTA 
KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I have 
been singularly honored by a group of 
dedicated men from my home State of 
South Dakota. I have just received word 
from the State Secretary of the Knights 
of Columbus in South Dakota that a 
resolution was adopted in the recent 
convention of that organization com- 
mending me for my efforts to curb the 
flow of obscene and lewd materials 
which threaten the moral fiber of our 
country. 

This resolution refers, of course, to 
the legislation which I have introduced 
to create a Commission on Noxious and 
Obscene Matters and Materials. In this 
session of Congress, the bill is S. 309. In 
the 86th and 87th Congresses an identi- 
cal bill was approved by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Government Operations, and 
in both those Congresses the bill passed 
the Senate. However, no action was 
taken in the House, 

I am happy to report that the Sub- 
committee on Education of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor has 
held hearings and has reported an iden- 
tical bill in this session of Congress. I 
am very hopeful that the bill will re- 
ceive full committee approval and that 
it will pass the House of Representatives. 
If it does, I believe the Senate will again 
1 e to give the bill the green 
light. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in 
the Recorp the notification which I have 
received from my good friend Ed Geb- 
hart in which he reports the resolution 
which was adopted by the South Dakota 
Knights of Columbus. 

There being no objection, the notifica- 
tion and resolution were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Sours DAKOTA STATE CoUNCIL, 
KNIGHTS oF COLUMBUS, 
Orient, S. Dak., February 9, 1966. 
Hon. KARL. E. MUNDT, 
U.S. Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MunDT: The following reso- 
lution was adopted at the State Convention 
of Knights of Columbus of the State of South 
Dakota: 

“RESOLUTION 10 

“Whereas the Knights of Columbus as an 
Order of Catholic Men is deeply concerned 
with the future of America; and 

“Whereas that future is being seriously 
threatened by increased sales and distribu- 
tion of lewd, obscene and pornographic 
magazines, pictures and other materials, 
leading to the perversion of many of the 
peoples of our great country and especially 
our youth; and 

“Whereas the Honorable KARL E. MUNDT, 
senior Senator to Congress from the State 
of South Dakota, has for many years made 
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an intense and devoted effort to bring this 
to the attention of the Congress of the 
United States and to the people of our 
country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the South Dakota State Coun- 
cil of the Knights of Columbus, in con- 
vention assembled at the city of Pierre, S. 
Dak., this 24th day of April 1965, Do hereby 
commend Senator Munopr for his great efforts 
on behalf of the citizens of our Nation and 
to pledge our full support to his untiring 
efforts in this regard.” 

Please be assured that all the great efforts 
you have made and are still making in com- 
bating obscene literature is being greatly 
appreciated by our organization. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. J. GEBHART, 
State Secretary. 


VISTA IN ALASKA—AN OPPOR- 
TUNITY TO SERVE 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, in 
remarks presented to this body yesterday 
I paid tribute to the contribution being 
made to war on poverty in my State by 
three VISTA volunteers formally with 
the Peace Corps. 

I would be remiss if I did not take this 
opportunity to pay tribute to the more 
than 45 other VISTA volunteers work- 
ing in Alaska. 

The volunteers are working with 
Alaska native people. Many of them 
live in native villages. Unless a person 
is acquainted with living conditions in 
many of our native villages he will not 
appreciate the trying conditions under 
which these volunteers work. 

Conditions in some villages are worse 
than conditions in the worst big city 
slums without taking into consideration 
the subzero winter climate. 

Despite these hardships the volunteers 
are carrying on programs of health, ed- 
ucation, and community development. 
They are helping to build sawmills, to 
develop water supplies, and to educate 
village residents. Most encouraging of 
all, the volunteers are being accepted by 
the villagers, who are anxious to improve 
their lot. 

I am happy to report that now a group 
of VISTA volunteers is in training in 
Alaska. There is a need for a great 
many more. 

Mr. President, I would say to pro- 
spective VISTA volunteers that while 
service in Alaska offers a great challenge, 
it also offers great opportunities to serve 
your fellow man. The opportunities are 
extremely varied. 

Dennis Schmitt, serving the almost 
isolated area of Anaktuvuk Pass, has de- 
veloped an easier system for natives to 
obtain fuel for heat. He is now teaching 
English by learning Eskimo from the 
natives. 

Barbara. and Fred Beaver, former 
schoolteachers, have helped change the 
attitude and morale of patients at the 
Anchorage public health center which 
treats poor Eskimos, Indians, and 
Aleuts. 

Patrick Fitzgerald arrived in an arctic 
village in September 1965. He spent his 
early days in the village building his own 
living quarters and cutting wood, which 
he shared with a native who hauled it 
by dogsled to neighboring villages. Hw 
feels his daily association and service 
will enhance the possibility of his ac- 
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ceptance by the community, while also 
sharing and learning of their daily vil- 
lage problems. It appears to be a sound 
approach. Recently the village re- 
quested that he help develop Headstart 
and adult education programs. 

Bethel’s variable population, 400 new 
residents last year alone in a town of 
1,600, has made the task of its three 
VISTA volunteers difficult. John Shive- 
ly works with villagers on a levee to keep 
back the spring’s floods. Gay White and 
Julie Davis teach kindergarten and de- 
veloping community relations programs. 

At Chalkyitsik, a town of about 70, 
Steve Greenwold has tutored seventh 
and eighth graders, instructed adult ed- 
ucation classes, helped return the post 
office to the town and secured a loan to 
start a sawmill. 

Volunteers in Emmonak have or- 
ganized activities ranging from a Head- 
start program to plans for a fish can- 
nery. The ice was literally broken by 
Don Annotti, whose fishing expeditions 
won friends and support for the VISTA 
volunteers and their programs. Don and 
Carl Berger work in a sawmill, which 
they helped establish to provide timber 
for the village. Mary Seville and Pat 
Schultz, working as nurses’ aids, have 
started a new wheat program. Commu- 
nity legal problems are now being solved 
by Mr. Berger. 

Frank Warpeha is the lone VISTA vol- 
unteer at Fort Yukon, a community of 
about 700 Indians and 100 whites. Early 
he established an effective working re- 
lationship with the town’s city council 
and has since become the only non- 
Indian to serve on that body. He has 
helped develop a preschool program, has 
begun adult education classes and visits 
every Indian family at least once a week. 

Mary Coner and Betsy Reeve, working 
in Hooper Bay, have gotten their former 
college sororities to contribute school 
supplies for the village’s first preschool 
program. Gary Barclay has organized 
a special school for village students who 
are hindered by language barriers. He 
also conducts adult education classes 
which are so popular they often last 
until 1 a.m. 

In Hughes, James Weidner has an 
adult education program underway. At 
the request of the city council, he is 
providing an advisory service, helping 
develop programs of social reform. 

Lennie Kamerling, on a year’s leave of 
absence from Franconia College, has de- 
veloped a unique program along with 
residents of Kasigluk. In order to teach 
English, Kamerling and the villagers 
have compiled an anthology of poetry. 
As a result of their efforts, this com- 
munity project will soon be published. 
Kamerling is doing the photography, but 
the writing—in English—and illustra- 
tions are the work of the Eskimos. 

Linda Keen and Sheryl Mark have 
opened up the first public library in Ki- 
ana after collecting 2,000 books. They 
conduct medical self-help classes, an 
adult education program and a Head- 
start program. 

As a result of Ted Zachara’s efforts, 
an after-school study hall and a recrea- 
tion program have been established at 
Nome. 
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Judith and Harold Bruce, working 
along parallel lines, have begun scouting 
programs in Noorvik. Judith is also 
teaching in a Headstart program, while 
Harold has developed projects focusing 
upon the recreational needs of the area’s 
youth. 

Kenneth Pletter is teaching a full 
schedule at remote Point Hope. He sup- 
plements daily tasks by giving his free 
time to serve as advisor and legal coun- 
sel to the villagers. All these volunteers 
began working in Alaska this fall. Twen- 
ty-seven additional volunteers have been 
serving in 12 Alaska villages since De- 
cember. Already these efforts have 
brought results. 

William Engelke and James Miller 
have been conducting adult education 
classes and a youth recreation program 
at Akhiok. 

Florence Wagner, a practical nurse, 
has begun a health program at Dilling- 
ham. This project will undertake the 
training of inhabitants to employ the 
basic rules of personal and home hy- 
giene. Margaret Bracken has instituted 
a community action program and helped 
to create a volunteer fire department. 

Paul Hoxie and Robert Mandell have 
developed plans for a Headstart program 
for Hydaburg. +. 

Kathleen Goggin, R.N., is busy treat- 
ing seasonal upper respiratory problems 
at Kwethluk. In less hectic moments, 
she visits homes spreading practices of 
good hygiene. Steve Gage and Chris 
Fisher are teaching adult education 
courses. 

Judy Anderson, Chattye Cornelius, and 
Howard Smith have been conducting 
Headstart classes and adult education 
programs at Kwigillingok. Thirty chil- 
dren attend the Headstart program. 

Doug Wolf, working alone, has begun 
to develop community action projects in 
Manakotak. 

Twenty adult residents of Mekoryok 
are attending basic education classes, 
conducted by Jeffrey Keahon and Eric 
Hager. The two volunteers have plans 
to organize a cooperative through which 
the indigenous poor could sell mink for 
cash income. 

Charles Hofheimer has been tutoring 
a Headstart program which 23 children 
are attending at New Stuyahok. 

Registered Nurse Barbara Feeny has 
been fighting a hepatitis epidemic since 
arriving at Nondalton. Cherie Guy and 
David Walker have worked with the 
healthy in adult education and youth 
recreation programs. 

Bonnie Archbold, Robert Shuler and 
Teresa Wolfenbarger have opened a 
child-development center and have be- 
gun a community action program at 
Nunapitchuk. 

In Old Harbor, which was desperately 
in need of a nurse, Helen Dietz, R.N., has 
made tremendous strides. Diana Bunker 
and Robert Danielenko have filled an- 
other void. They are presently teaching 
English to preschoolers as part of a new 
Headstart program. 

Barbara and John O’Hara in Togiak 
are carrying out a full schedule as 
VISTA volunteers. A typical day in- 
cludes holding morning classes for adults, 
afternoon child-development programs 
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and an evening devoted to tutoring high 

school students. 

Mr. President, Gov. William A. Egan 
gave an excellent address at graduation 
ceremonies for the volunteers in Decem- 
ber. In the speech Governor Egan de- 
scribed what the volunteers would find 
in our native villages. I ask unanimous 
consent that the Governor’s speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

‘There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Remarks BY Gov. WILLIAM A. EGAN, GRADUA- 
TON: oF VISTA VOLUNTEERS, JUNEAU, 
ALASKA, DECEMBER 10, 1965 
It is a pleasure to be with you tonight on 

this important occasion—important with re- 


spect to your own lives and to the State of 


Alaska. You soon will be embarking on a 
great adventure of service to your fellow 
man, and there cannot be a more meaningful 
adventure than this. 

I am sure the year of your life you will be 
giving to assist fellow Americans who desper- 
ately need a helping hand will be one you 
will never forget. You are assured of a re- 
warding experience—in personal gratifica- 
tion, not material terms—and you will have 
a keener sense of human value when your 
year comes to an end. 

You have undergone 2 weeks of inten- 
sive training in the art of existing and trav- 
eling in rural Alaska. You have read about 
the people who inhabit these areas. During 
your 3 weeks of residence in villages of 
southeastern Alaska you gained some under- 
standing of the needs of these Alaskans: This 
is only the beginning, however. In the next 
year you will gain an education that could 
never be acquired in a formal institution of 
learning. 

Most of you, I understand, will be assigned. 
to areas of western and southeastern Alaska. 
Here you will face a great challenge, perhaps 
the greatest of your life. Much remains to 
be done to assist the native peoples of south- 
eastern Alaska make better lives for them- 
selves. But in other areas of the State this 
task is so staggering that only through the 
combined efforts of the Federal Government, 
State and local communities can it be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Poverty is poverty no matter where it is 
found. In certain remote areas of Alaska it 
is unusually acute. You volunteers will have 
your work cut out for you. I am sure some 
of you wonder precisely what you will be 
doing in the villages to which you will be 
assigned—and I am equally sure that after 
you have arrived you will find yourselves 
extremely busy. If you did no more than 
articulate the special; pressing needs of these 
villages, you would be performing a great 
service. But with your education and train- 
ing—and your desire to lend a helping hand— 
you will be able to do much more. In no 
other situation would you have such an 
opportunity to use your own judgment and 
implement ideas. It should be kept in mind 
the villages in which you will serve, have 
asked for you. And always remember that 
the fine Alaskans with whom you will be 
working are able, intelligent citizens. 

Living conditions in the villages of west- 
ern and southeastern Alaska will undoubt- 
edly shock some of you. Housing is Woe- 
fully ‘inadequate. Mrs. Marie~ McGuire, 
Commissioner of the Public Housing Admin- 
istration, commented after touring this area 
last month that she had never seen worse 
conditions. 

Mrs. McGuire had come to Alaska to par- 
ticipate in the Alaska Native Housing Con- 
rh cared the first such conference ever held. 

3 was to consider ways and means 
providing adequate housing for those 
9 who, with one foot in the past and 
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the other in the present, lack the means to 
acquire such housing themselves. 

It is all too true that a large segment of 
our population lives under conditions which 
are not conducive to health and happiness. 
Too many of these Alaskans only subsist. 
Many dare not abandon the traditional ways 
of living in the rural areas because they know 
they do not have the education or skills 
which would allow them to live the better 
life of their fellow Alaskans in urban areas: 
And the old ways of eking out a living— 
trapping, fishing and hunting—are often un- 
certain today. 

Many of our native Alaskans are indeed 
living between two worlds and enjoying the 
maximum benefits of neither. In damp, 
cramped, poorly ventilated dwellings, tuber- 
culosis and other diseases take their hold, 
and a sickly person is little concerned with 
anything other than survival. Tuberculosis, 
that great ravager of our native people in 
years past, is still a threat to health and life 
in remote areas of Alaska. The tuberculosis 
death rate among Alaska natives, while down 
substantially from past years, is still five or 
six times higher than the rate for the general 
population of the Nation. 

While this is basically a medical problem, 
better hygienic practices could bring about a 
reduction in the incidence of disease. Here 
is another area in which you can assist—edu- 
cating villagers in such practices. i 

The 24 VISTA volunteers who have pre- 
ceded you into rural Alaska are already play- 
ing a significant role in the effort to upgrade 
village life. Some villages never heard from 
are now part of the Alaskan community of 
the whole because of the efforts of VISTA vol- 
unteers. For example, results of a recent 
election in one such village were brought to 
the attention of interior Alaska residents 
through a letter written to a major news- 
paper by a volunteer. living there. 

VISTA, volunteers are now conducting 
adult basic education and/or preschool edu- 
cation courses in 10 northern and western 
Alaska villages. Such educational programs 
are vitally needed if our village people are to 
be brought into the mid-20th century. 

At no other time in our history have con- 
ditions for improving the lot of our people 
been &s good as they are today. We are in- 
deed fortunate to have in the White House a 
sensitive, compassionate man who sees pov- 
erty as a degrading blight and is waging total 
war against it through such programs as the 
oné in which you have enlisted. 

Your very presence in the 49th State is evi- 
dence in itself of the dedicated concern and 
desire of individual Americans to exert every 
effort to constructively approach the task 
that will be done. The citizens of Alaska’s 
capital city and of Alaska itself are proud 
that you are here. We are somewhat humi- 
bled that each of you is willing to make such 
personal sacrifice in behalf of helping your 
fellow human beings. 

In concluding, I want to congratulate you 
on completing your training and thank you 
for the effort you will soon be making on be- 
half of fellow Americans who desperately 
need help. We cannot consider ourselves a 
truly prosperous nation until all of our peo- 
ple are leading healthy, productive lives. 
You, realize this and are doing something 
about it, which is to your everlasting credit. 
As you prepare to leave for assignments far 
from your homes, I want to wish you suc- 
cess and a merry Christmas and happy New 
Year. 

— ——— 


BASIC DISAGREEMENT ON VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE.. Mr. President; Roscoe 
Drummond has, in his column published 
this morning in the Washington Post and 
other newspapers, put his finger on the 
essential difference between the parties: 
to debate over this Nation’s Vietnam 
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policy. And he has, with lucid brevity, 
summed up the argument and the lack of 
proof on the side of the critics that the 
United States really is committed to an 
unlimited war, as they contend. 

Mr. Drummond’s thoughts, Mr. Presi- 
dent, deserve attention from all. I ask 
unanimous consent that the column be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Tue Consensus GAP: Basic DISAGREEMENT 
ON VIETNAM i 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

It is all to the good to debate the admin- 
istration’s purposes and policies in Vietnam. 
But such debate brings some loose state- 
ments and misstatements which pass each 
other on the front pages and never seem 
to meet. They need to be sorted out to see 
where we all stand. 

The central theme of the critics is that the 
United States is committed to a policy which 
leads to bringing Red China into the conflict. 

These were the views expounded before the 
Fulbright hearings, principally by former 
Ambassador George F. Kennan and retired 
Lt. Gen. James Gavin. At this point, Presi- 
dent Johnson countered by saying that he 
failed to see a great deal of difference be- 
tween the Kennan-Gavin views and what 
the Government is doing. The retort to that 
soft answer was not long in coming. It was 
that the President was so sorely defeated in 
the argument that, being unable to debate 
with them, he had to say he agreed with 
them. 

Obviously, Mr. Johnson did not in this in- 
stance add much to the debate. is 
needed is to see where the administration 
agrees and disagrees with the Kennan-Gavin 
thesis. 

They agree at several points: The United 
States has a vital stake in the peace and 
freedom of southeast Asia, should not quit 
fighting, should not pull out of Vietnam. 

They disagree on strategy. The Kennan- 
Gavin view is that we ought to stay closer 
to safe enclaves, quit trying to find and de- 
stroy the Vietcong, and hang on until the 
Communists agree to negotiate. 

Here you have your choice as to which 
strategy is more desirable: for the United 
States and South Vietnamese forces to take 
the war to the enemy or to let the enemy 
occupy more of the country and take the 
war to us. 

But whichever side of this coin you prefer, 
there remains a, crucial difference between 
the administration and the critics. 

Are we involved in an 2 war in 
Vietnam which can only lead to Peiping’s 
entering it? 

The President's position is that we are not 
conducting an unlimited war and that events 
even more than argument, prove it. It is 
shown in the fact that the United States 
is not using its vast power to attack the 
North, Vietnamese people, is not trying to 
bring down the Hanoi government but to 
bring it to the peace table, and is keeping 
a careful checkrein on the bombing. ~ 

“Why aren't these facts conclusive? To 
many they are, but some critics still con- 
tend that, while we may not be conducting 
unlimited war, we are committed to it be- 
cause of our goal to secure self-determina- 
tion for the people of South Vietnam by 
ending the aggression one way or another. 

In judging this argument, which is cen- 
tral, I think you haye to find the 
critics. They offer no proof that we are 
committed to unlimited war. We are con- 
ducting ‘a limited war for a limited objec- 
tive—to secure for the people of South’ Viet- 
num the right to choose their own form of 
government. oft! am 
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This may well mean a long war, as Gen. 
Earle Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, has frankly said. But its purpose 
is to win our objective in a way that will 
not put us at war with Red China. 

I suspect this makes sense to most Amer- 
icans. 


WHAT LOOMS AHEAD IN VIETNAM? 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, next 
Monday noon I am scheduled to deliver 
an address before the Cosmopolitan Club 
of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., in which I am to 
deal with our American foreign policy, 
the war in Vietnam, and what is now 
emerging from the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee hearings in ever-in- 
creasing clarity as the outlines and 
guideposts of our policies. 

To be sure that my views and obser- 
vations are available to the President 
and to those charged with the respon- 
sibility of making the day-to-day tacti- 
cal and diplomatic decisions in the deli- 
cate areas of our military maneuvers and 
our quest for peace, I ask unanimous 
consent that excerpts of my address to be 
made in Sioux Falls be printed at this 
point in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Waar Looms AHEAD IN VIETNAM? 
(Excerpts of address by Senator Kart MUNDT, 

Republican, of South Dakota, member of 

the Senate Committee on Foreign Rela- 

tions, before the Cosmopolitan Club of 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak.) 

With regard to Vietnam, the present mood 
in Washington reflects a growing conviction 
that no quick and easy peace terms are likely 
to evolve out of recent efforts to bring our 
Communist adversaries to the peace table or 
through the approaches being made through 
the U.N. 

On the brighter side of the ledger, admin- 
istration spokesmen appear confident that 
no sharp or serious escalation of the war in 
Vietnam appears likely on the basis of cur- 
rent information. 

Out of the general floor debate in the Sen- 
ate and the continuing public hearings being 
held by the Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations, certain guidelines to our present 
and deyeloping plans for Vietnam are be- 
coming increasingly clear. 

It is anticipated that President Johnson 
will take some early opportunity to sum- 
marize in a public statement the whys, 
wherefores, and wheretos of our American 
position and plans in Vietnam There is 
also a growing possibility that a declaration 
of policy updating and redefining our na- 
tional policies in that area of the world may 
be coming from the President to Congress for 
debate and action. 

Patience, punishment of the enemy, and 
pressures of accelerated intensity on both 
friend and foe appear to be the key factors in 
the administration’s program as it is now 
being disclosed to public view in our com- 
mittee hearing room by Government wit- 
nesses and the flow of information coming 
out of the questions and answers involved 
in the sessions of our Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Patience is to be practiced in avoiding 
precipitous actions and in continuing the 
quest for peace through negotiations or U.N. 
actions. The enemy is to be subjected to 
steadily increasing punishment both in 
South and North Vietnam in the hope such 
punishment will convince the Communist 
aggressors that their hope for conquest is 
futile and that a long war will prove devas- 
tating to their unholy plans. 
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Pressures are to be mounted on our friends 
and allies to cease delivery of supplies to 
Vietnam; to join us in our defense of free- 
dom in southeast Asia, and to use their good 
influences and economic pressure to help 
convince the Communist leaders of Hanoi, 
Peiping, and Moscow that the era of winning 
new territory and subjecting free people to 
tyranny by military conquest is over and that 
today’s world will no longer countenance the 
promotion of area wars of aggression which 
might lead to global conflict. 

It is to be hoped that an early clarification 
and crystallization of our American position 
and policies in Vietnam will help produce a 
national unity of purpose in this cruel war 
which will help convince our Communist 
foes that neither dissention in the ranks of 
our public officials nor a division among our 
people will cause our Nation to accept defeat 
and to surrender another large area of the 
free world to the grasping tyranny of godless 
communism. 

Intelligence reports indicate that our ad- 
versaries read into our differences of opinion 
far more than is intended so that the net 
result is to discourage the aggressors from 
coming to the peace table and to encourage 
them to continue fighting even after com- 
monsense begins to tell them military vic- 
tory has become impossible. 


MR, CLEAN WATER 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I read 
with interest a story in the supplement 
of the February 6 Sunday Washington 
Star. 

Written by Orr Kelly, and entitled 
“Mr, Clean Water,” it is about Mr. Mur- 
ray Stein, chief enforcement officer of 
the Division of Water Supply and Pollu- 
tion Control of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare’s Public 
Health Service. 

It is always gratifying for me to see 
public officials given due recognition, 
particularly Mr. Stein. He has worked 
with the water pollution control program 
since its inception. His was the key role 
in the development of that program. 

From 1948 to 1955 in the General 
Counsel’s Office, and since that time as 
chief of enforcement, he has developed 
policies in all aspects of the attack on 
pollution contained in the new Federal 
Water Pollution Control Act. 

Mr. Stein was a key man in establish- 
ing the program of Federal grants to 
municipalities for the construction of 
waste treatment facilities. He led the 
development of a suggested design for 
State pollution control laws, as a result 
of which more than half the States have 
improved their pollution contro] legisla- 
tion since 1948. 

At this point, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article be 
inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. CLEAN WATER 
(By Orr Kelly) 

It is not true that everybody hates Mur- 
ray Stein. 

Why, there are people who don’t even know 


him. 

But the hate level is high among those he 
has dealt with. 

Psychologists tell us that hate is actually 
a projection of our own feelings of guilt 
and inadequacy onto someone else and Mur- 
ray Stein has made himself a prime target 
for those who have reason to feel guilty 
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about polluting the Nation's rivers, lakes, 
and streams. 

“Unless you've been on this spot,” he said 
the other day, “you just can't imagine the 
pressures and the vilification we're subjected 
to.” 

His official title is Chief Enforcement Officer 
of the Division of Water Supply and Pollu- 
tion Control of the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare’s Public Health Serv- 
ice. 

He is sometimes known more simply as 
Mr. Clean Water. 

He speaks with an accent that betrays his 
Brooklyn background and almost always uses 
the plural pronoun “we” so that, from one 
sentence to another, it is difficult to know 
whether he means “I” or “Peter Kuh (his 
assistant) and me” or all the 300 people in 
his branch, 

Murray Stein is a short man with a round, 
almost cherubie face and a round belly that 
rolls out over his belt, the result of countless 
luncheons, banquets, and excessively nour- 
ishing hotel, and restaurant meals eaten at 
odd hours as he whips back and forth across 
the country in a single-minded and unremit- 
ting battle against pollution. 

“We'll go anywhere, do anything to clean 
up the water,” he says. We'll talk to a Con- 
gressman * * we'll make a speech * we'll 
do anything to get people moving. 

“We're always pleading * * * pushing * * * 
needling * * * threatening.” 

Over the last decade, this pleading and 
threatening has resulted in the cleanup—or 
specific, enforcible plans for the cleanup— 
of 8,000 miles of American waterways. But 
in the process, Stein has come into bitter 
conflict with a virtual who’s who of Ameri- 
can industry and with the politicians of some 
of the Nation’s major crisis—whose inade- 
quate sewage treatment plants are among 
the major sources of pollution. 

Through formal enforcement conferences— 
usually called by a State Governor—Stein 
has managed to cut the level of radiation in 
the Colorado River, convince the city of De- 
troit to stop dirtying the Detroit River, set in 
motion a cleanup of Lake Erie, get New York 
and New Jersey moving on the problem of the 
filthy Hudson, clamp down on the release of 
pesticides into the Mississippi, and get the 
cities and industries around Lake Michigan 
working together to keep the lake from be- 
coming a cesspool. 

Stein has conducted $8 conferences, con- 
cerning 1,200 cities and an equal number of 
industries, from United States Steel to a 
small, family-owned rendering plant. Almost 
every conference has inyolved “a real tough 
situation * * a long-festering sore.” 

The formal agreement that usually comes 
out of such enforcement conferences is just 
the beginning. 

“We're not interested in what’s on paper,” 
Stein says. “We're not interested in a se- 
mantic cleanup. You can’t fool any of the 
people any of the time that way anymore.” 

Stein demands a program of action—and 
he demands that it be carried out. 

“As long as a guy goes along, we'll do any- 
thing to help,” Stein insists. We'll put a 
staff at his disposal, we'll meet with him any 
time or any place. We’ll be on the phone any 
time he needs us. 

“But if he says he’s going to do something 
by the 18th and it isn’t done, there'll be a 
letter on his desk on the 19th asking why 
not. 

“If he balks, we put on constant pressure. 
We're always leaning.” 

Stein and his staff can also be sympathetic 
when polluters run into tough technical or 
financial problems. 

In Chicago, representatives of the Federal 
Government, the States of Illinois and In- 
diana, the city of Chicago, and industry have 
been meeting for more than 6 months to try 
and work out some difficult technical prob- 
lems. 
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“We've met 26 times in the last 6 months— 
an average of 3 working days every 2 weeks. 
They thought they could do it in 6 months 
but they strove mightily and failed. So 
we've extended the time.” 

Stein tries to be in his office in Washington 
on Mondays and Fridays, keeping the mid- 
dle days of the week free for travel. In his 
Office, he makes it a practice to take the 
papers out of his in-basket in the order they 
come, taking the tough decisions right along 
with the easy ones. 

When he’s out of town, he is almost auto- 
matically somewhere west of Washington 
and thus has the advantage of the time dif- 
ference. He rises religiously at 6 a.m.—al- 
though he is seldom in bed before mid- 
night—and frequently spends a half hour on 
the phone to his Washington office making 
the decisions that will keep his staff busy for 
the day. Except when he’s fiying—about 
100,000 miles a year—he’s usually close to a 
phone. Once, when he was driving in Ha- 
wali, a highway patrolman pulled him over 
to tell him Washington wanted him on the 
phone. 

His staff thus feels the Stein presence even 
when he is far away. Some of them hate 
it and go so far as to call it meddling. 
Others “try to butter me up,” he says. The 
rest are indifferent. 

We don’t care,” he says. “If a man pro- 
duces and is interested in clean water, we can 
adapt to wide extremes in character.” 

Stein, who was at the top of his class at 
George Washington University Law School, 
has managed to surround himself with bright 
people. 

“Smart,” he exclaims. “We don’t have 
anything else but smart guys. What we're 
looking for is production. We've got some 
real hot shots and we let them go full speed. 
We'll give a guy as much delegation as he can 
Swallow. We'll keep him busy as long as he 
wants to work.” 

A sizable amount of Stein’s time outside 
Washington is spent with members of his 
field staff. 

“I’m in Washington. I can talk to other 
people,” he explains. “But the guys out 
in the field are alone. They’ve got the lone- 
liest, hardest job in the world. Our first 
function is to keep them going, to back 
them up. They’re subjected to rigorous 
pressure—personally, technically, profession- 
ally.” 

Stein’s home, which he manages to visit 
once in a while, is at 4116 Elizabeth Lane, 
Fairfax. He has a wife, Anne, and two 
daughters, Toby Jean, 19, an American Uni- 
versity student, and Judith, 14, a freshman 
and a cheerleader at Woodson High School. 

At $16 a day, Stein’s Government per 
diem allowance doesn't come close to cover- 
ing his costs away from home. His loss, he 
figures, is about $1,200 a year. 

“I complain about pollution,” he said dur- 
ing a recent interview in his $14-a-day motel 
room in Atlanta. “You know what my wife 
complains about? She says: ‘You're not only 
away from home all the time, but it costs 
you money, too.“! 


“I AM A TIRED AMERICAN” ROLLS 
ON 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, out in 
Luverne, Minn., a great and widely read 
editor, Alan C. McIntosh, editor-pub- 
lisher of the Rock County Star-Herald, 
sat down some weeks ago and batted out 
on his typewriter his inner-most reac- 
tions and frank observations concerning 
this great country of ours and some of its 
deviations from the concepts which have 
made it great and kept it strong. He 
expressed himself under the heading: 
“I Am a Tired American.” 
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Since that editorial appeared it has 
been printed and reprinted in many areas 
of the country. In last week’s highly 
regarded and widely circulated news 
magazine, U.S. News & World Report, 
it was the featured piece on the page 
usually reserved for the observations of 
the great and good David Lawrence, 
himself. 

In last Sunday’s issue of the Daily 
Argus Leader, of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
the largest newspaper in a five-State 
area, Bob Renshaw, the roving reporter 
for the Argus, wrote a fascinating fea- 
ture article about Al McIntosh and his 
unusual editorial. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have that feature printed at this 
point in my remarks, together with the 
editorial itself, for the benefit of those 
who may not have read it. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


LUVERNE PUBLISHER GETS NATIONWIDE 
RESPONSE 
(By Bob Renshaw) 

LUVERNE, MInn.—Pent-up frustration over 
changing attitudes toward America and 
Americans led Alan C. McIntosh, publisher 
of the Rock County Star-Herald, to write 
an editorial, “A Tired American Gets Angry.” 
In the latest issue of U.S. News & World 
Report magazine, it appears on David Law- 
rence’s editorial page. 

“I doubt if I could write it again and 
sometimes wonder if I really did write it,” 
he said in telling of the huge amount of 
correspondence it has generated. He said 
he doesn’t know how many hundreds of 
newspapers, including a small weekly in Cor- 
dova, Alaska, have reprinted the editorial. 
It has also been used in Jewish, Protestant, 
and Catholic publications. 

McIntosh pointed out that he is older than 
the average father of a 17-year-old daughter 
and that since she was 4, the family has done 
considerable traveling, including several 
trips abroad. During these trips he has ob- 
served a changing attitude toward Americans 
and an arrogance which has built up in many 
foreigners with whom he came in contact. 

References heard overseas and at home to 
“Ugly Americans,” reflections on trying to 
share a measure of good things we have as 
Americans with the rest of the world and 
finding ourselves practically friendless, and 
frustrations over some of America’s policies 
led McIntosh to write the editorial in haste. 

It was set into type and lay around for 
several weeks, coming close to being thrown 
into the hellbox before extra type was needed 
on the editorial page one day last May. 
Representative ANCHER NELSON, Republican, 
of Minnesota, had it inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD and newspapers reprinted it. 

Letters began arriving from people of all 
walks of life, including the beatniks. But 
98 percent of them, McIntosh said, were 
beautiful—almost beyond belief.” He indi- 
cated that for an editor who is accustomed to 
being damned for what he writes, it is a 
pleasant change of pace to have 7 out of 10 
letters say “God bless you.” 

“The letters are repayment enough for 
handling the aftermath of The Tired Amer- 
ican,” he continued. Six or seven letters a 
day began arriving and McIntosh answered 
each one with a personal reply. Then the 
New York American reprinted the editorial 
and “the roof fell in,” he said. By mid- 
November it was necessary to resort to a form 
letter in answering correspondence. 

He referred to demonstrations against our 
Government and the American way of life. 
“If anyone thinks these pickets are repre- 
sentative of majority opinion in America, 
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they are wrong,” he continued. There are, 
thank God, plenty of ‘squares’ still around. 
There is a spark of patriotism running down 
deep in more hearts than you can imagine 
and these letters prove it.” 

McIntosh looks on anti-American demon- 
strators as scum on the water. “It could 
pollute us, but I doubt that it will,” he con- 
cluded. 


A TIRED AMERICAN GETS ANGRY 


“T am a tired American. 

“I'm tired of being called the ugly Amer- 
ican. 

Im tired of having the world panhandlers 
use my country as a whipping boy 365 days 
a year. 

“I am a tired American—weary of having 
American embassies and information centers 
stoned, burned, and sacked by mobs operat- 
ing under orders from dictators who preach 
peace and breed conflict. 

“I am a tired American, wearied of being 
lectured by General de Gaulle (who never 
won a battle) who poses as a second Jehovah 
in righteousness and wisdom. 

“I am a tired American, weary of Nasser 
and all the other bloodsucking leeches who 
bleed Uncle Sam white and who kick him on 
the shins and yank his beard if the flow 
falters. 

“I am a tired American * * * choked up 
to here on this business of trying to intimi- 
date our Government by placard, picket line 
and sit-in by the hordes of the dirty, un- 
washed who rush to man the barricades 
against the forces of law, order, and decency. 

“Iam a tired American, weary of the beat- 
niks who say they should have the right to 
determine what laws of the land they are 
willing to obey. 

“I am a tired American—fed up with the 
mobs of scabby-faced, long-haired youths and 
short-haired girls who claim they represent 
the ‘new wave’ of America, and who sneer at 
the old-fashioned virtues of honesty, integ- 
rity, and morality on which America grew to 

atness. 

“I am a tired American, weary unto death 
of having my tax dollars go to dictators who 
play both sides against the middle with 
threats of what will happen if we cut off 
the golden stream of dollars. 

“I am a tired American * * * nauseated 
by the lazy do-nothings who wouldn't take 
a job if you drove them to and from work in 
a Rolls Royce. 

“Iam a tired American—who is tired of 
supporting families who haven't known any 
other source of income other than govern- 
ment relief checks for three generations. 

“I am a tired American who is getting 
madder by the minute at the filth peddlers 
who have launched America in an obscenity 
race * * * who try to foist on us the belief 
that filth is an integral part of culture * * * 
in the arts, the movies, literature, the stage 
(and the mobs who see Lenny Bruce as 
brightly amusing and Norman Mailer as 
compelling). I'm tired of these artists who 
scavenge in the cesspools for inspiration and 
who refuse to look up at the stars. 

“I am a tired American—weary of the 
bearded bums who tramp the picket lines 
and the sit-ins—who prefer Chinese commu- 
nism to capitalism—who see no evil in Cas- 
tro, but sneer at President Johnson as a 
threat to peace. 

“I am a tired American—who has lost all 
patience with that civil rights group which 
is showing propaganda movies on college 
campuses from coast to coast. Movies de- 
nouncing the United States. Movies made 
in Communist China. 

“I am a tired American, who is angered by 
the self-righteous breast-beater critics of 
America, at home and abroad, who set im- 
possible yardsticks for the United States 
but never apply the same standards to the 
French, the British, the Russians, the 
Chinese. 
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“I am a tired American who resents the 
pimply faced beatniks who try to represent 
Americans as the bad guys on the black 
horses. 

“I am a tired American who is weary of 
some Negro leaders who, for shock purposes, 
scream four letter words in church meetings, 

“I am a tired American—sickened by the 
slack-jawed bigots who wrap themselves in 
bedsheets in the dead of night and roam the 
countryside looking for innocent victims. 

“Iam a tired American who dislikes clergy- 
men who have made a career out of integra- 
tion causes, yet send their own children to 
private schools. 

“I am a tired American who resents those 
who try to peddle the belief in schools and 
colleges that capitalism is a dirty word and 
that free enterprise and private initiative 
are only synonyms for greed. 

“They say they hate capitalism, but they 
are always right in the head of the line de- 
manding their share of the American way of 
life. 

“Iam a tired American who gets more than 
a little bit weary of the claque in our State 
Department who choose to regard a policy of 
timidity as prudent * * * the same group 
who subscribe to a ‘no win’ policy in Vietnam. 

“I am a tired American—real tired of those 
who are trying to sell me the belief that 
America is not the greatest nation in all the 
world—a generous-hearted nation—a nation 
dedicated to the policy of trying to help the 
have-nots achieve some of the good things 
that our system of free enterprise brought 
about. 

“I am an American who gets a lump in his 
throat when he hears the ‘Star Spangled 
Banner’ and who holds back tears when he 
hears those chilling high notes of the brassy 
trumpets when Old Glory reaches the top of 
the flagpole. 

“Tam a tired American * * * who wants 
to start snapping at those phoney high 
priests who want us to bow down and wor- 
ship their false idols and who seek to de- 
stroy the belief that America is the land of 
the free and the home of the brave. 

“I am a tired American who thanks a 
merciful Lord that he was so lucky to be 
born an American citizen—a nation under 
God with truly mercy and justice for all.” 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, a long 
time ago an editor by the name of Wil- 
liam Allen White made quite a reputa- 
tion for himself writing an editorial en- 
titled, I believe, “What’s Wrong With the 
State of Kansas?” Writing as he does 
about a far larger and more important 
subject, it appears probable that Al Mc- 
Intosh is about to attract to himself na- 
tional attention even beyond that which 
attached itself on that occasion to Mr. 
White. 


THE BRAVE PEOPLE OF LITHUANIA 


Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
February 16 is a day that should be re- 
membered by all of us. On this day, 48 
years ago, the brave people of Lithuania 
declared their independence from Rus- 
sia, after having been dominated by this 
powerful country for more than 120 
years. Great progress was made in this 
Balkan nation in education, social wel- 
fare, and transportation, and after so 
many years of subjugation its people 
knew the taste of democracy. The spirit 
of the Lithuanian people earned the ad- 
miration of the world. 

After 22 years of peace and prosperity, 
however, the citizens of Lithuania be- 
came the victims of ruthless invasion and 
oppression. In World War II the Soviet 
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Empire engulfed this defenseless coun- 
try, and the chains of slavery once again 
bound the Lithuanians. Since that time 
they have lived under the tyranny of 
Russia. However, their spirit of free- 
dom has not been crushed. Harsh re- 
pression cannot quench the hope of a 
people who have the spirit of freedom so 
deeply rooted in their hearts and minds. 

We cannot for one moment forget 
these victims of communism. The burn- 
ing hope of the brave Lithuanians to once 
again live in peace cannot be allowed to 
dim. Lithuanian Independence Day is 
a day not only for recalling the bravery 
and spirit of the Lithuanian people, but 
for remembering also the millions of peo- 
ple under the iron hand of slavery in 
other parts of the world. We salute 
Lithuania on this day, knowing that their 
desire for freedom has not faded. 


SENATOR TOWER SPEAKS OUT ON 
VIETNAM 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, many 
of our distinguished colleagues have 
been joining in recent days in the in- 
creasing dialog about Vietnam. It has 
come to my attention that the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. Tower] has presented 
his views to his State in a special public 
service television appearance. 

In order that other Senators may have 
an opportunity to share his views, based 
on his recent, extensive tour of the com- 
bat area, I ask unanimous consent that 
a transcript of that program be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the tran- 
script was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR JOHN TOWER SPEAKS OUT ON 

VIETNAM 

Announcer. This is Vietnam. Why are 
we there? What kind of war are we fight- 
ing? When will it end? Although thou- 
sands upon thousands of words have been 
written about this distant, tormented land, 
many of us here at home remain troubled 
about what we're doing there—where we're 
heading—what we can do to end the fighting. 

Texas’ U.S. Senator, JOHN Tower, is intl- 
mately acquainted with the problems of Viet- 
nam. As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, Senator Tower has been 
to southeast Asia. He has talked with and 
worked with all the top American officials 
involved in this frontline struggle against 
Communist aggression. He has been in the 
field. He has learned from the American men 
and officers on the scene their assessment 
of the war. Senator Tower has recently re- 
turned from this tour-in-depth of the explo- 
sive southeast Asian region. Back in Wash- 
ington, he reported what he saw and heard 
to fellow members of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee and the Capitol press. 

Senator Tower. The most impressive thing 
is the fighting quality of the American sol- 
dier. I think this is by far the best gen- 
eration of fighting men we've produced. 
They're hard chargers, they'll go day in and 
day out. They don’t gripe. They have high 
morale. And, they’re doing a good job for 
the American people * there's a general 
feeling that we should close the harbor at 
Haiphong. They feel that there are a lot 
of supplies coming through there. The 
SAM’s—surface to air missiles—are being 
brought in through Haiphong. They feel 
that we should interdict the northeastern 
railway spur into China. There's a feeling 
that some of the targets that we are now 
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expending tons of ordnance on and risking 
the lives of American flyers are of question- 
able value. And I think we should go after 
targets that will really hurt these peo- 
ple * * * that really will reduce their ca- 
pacity to wage war and their willingness to 
fight a war out of North Vietnam. 

ANNOUNCER. With his intimate knowledge 
of the situation which exists in southeast 
Asia, Senator Tower has been asked by the 
Texas Congressional Report Committee to 
bring to the people of our State the story 
behind the story * * * blunt, plain talk that 
will help each of us to better understand 
the significance of a war that’s being fought 
half a world away. 

Senator Tower. Vietnam is, indeed, a 
troubled and troubling land. It is not easy 
to trace the history of how we got there. 
Now we're there, it’s not easy to understand 
why we're there. Nor is it easy to predict 
what lies ahead. Communism does not 
choose battlegrounds that will be easy for 
the defenders of freedom. We have today in 
Vietnam some 200,000 of the bravest, most 
talented, best trained American soldiers who 
ever have defended the interests of the 
United States. They are spread the length 
and breadth of South Vietnam—in the 
jungles, the swamps, the mountains and the 
coastal sands. 

Our ist Infantry Division—the Big Red 
1—and our 10ist Airborne Division—the 
Screaming Eagles—face the Communists 
around Saigon. In the strategically vital 
midsection of the country we have com- 
mitted our new, powerful, helicopter- 
equipped ist Air Cavalry Division and jungle- 
trained troops from the Hawaii-based 25th 
Infantry Division. They operate from such 
bases as Pleiku and Ankhe. To the north, 
hard by the 17th parallel, the 3d Marine Di- 
vision is dug in defending Chu Lai and Da 
Nang. Throughout the central highlands 
and along the borders with Laos and Cam- 
bodia are stretched the dozens of fortified 
camps manned by our elite special forces 
troops * * * bastions of liberty in a sea of 
Red guerrilla activity * * * the fighting spe- 
cialists of green beret fame. 

I inspected the advance camp of the U.S. 
special forces at Buon Ea Yang near the 
Laotian border. These troops, often called 
America’s fierce frontline guerrillas, live up 
to their reputations. One of the interesting 
twists to my tour of this camp came when 
I was shown a new elementary school which 
was completed last fall. The special forces 
unit supervised the construction and paid 
for all the nails and the chains used for 
swings. One hundred and seventy-five chil- 
dren are being taught by four teachers in 
this remote Rhade tribe village; a side of 
the story rarely told of our participation in 
this war. 

Besides these major ground units, the U.S. 
Air Force has men and planes operating from 
such bases as Bien Hoa, Tan Son Nhut, Cam 
Ranh Bay, and Nha Trang. In addition, there 
are air support bases in Thailand—only a 
few miles away across the narrow reach of 
Laos. Off the coast lie the ships of the U.S. 
7th Fleet. Small river craft and coastal 
patrol boats play relentlessly back and forth 
interdicting the Red’s sea supply lines. 

From the decks of the carriers, Navy pilots 
contribute their strength. And from the sup- 
port ships comes covering gunfire to back up 
our land artillery. And, behind this massive 
commitment of U.S. force—some 10 times 
more than we had in Vietnam a year ago— 
lie the support facilities of the Philip- 
pines * * * Subic Bay Naval Base and Clark 
Airfield at Manila. Beyond, in the Pacific, 
are the Guam base of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand and the headquarters and supply facil- 
ities of Hawaii * * * where only a few days 
ago President Johnson met with leaders of 
South Vietnam to pledge whatever is neces- 
sary to contain the spread of communism 
in southeast Asia. 
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So, this is the present U.S. commitment to 
Vietnam. It approaches the manpower we 
placed in Korea a decade ago, and it vastly 
outstrips Korea in terms of firepower and 
maneuver capability. This is not a commit- 
ment to be lightly regarded. It was placed 
in southeast Asia because we mean busi- 
ness * * * and we mean for the Communists 
to understand that. I was tremendously im- 
pressed by the American men who are help- 
ing defend the independence of South Viet- 
nam. These men are hard fighters. 

Texas—I should add here—is well repre- 
sented among the dedicated men of our his- 
toric 101st Airborne Division. As well as in 
other units such as the 3d Marine Division 
in combat areas around Da Nang—up near 
the big pressure point around the 17th 
parallel dividing North and South Vietnam. 
We toured this area with Maj. Marc Moore 
from Dallas. 

At the Da Nang hospital, I talked with 
casualties of a hundred nameless but bloody 
skirmishes. We stopped in the village of Le 
My which is renowned for Vietcong raids and 
ambushes and saw firsthand the war’s im- 
pact on civilians. I was briefed by one of 
our Navy doctors on the worsening health 
conditions which pose a threat worse than 
the guerrillas. 

Fighting men like these are doing a mag- 
nificent job for the free world. They’re stop- 
ping communism in its tracks, and they 
believe it’s worth the effort. America wants 
peace, We want nations left alone by their 
neighbors to grow and prosper as they will. 
Last April, President Johnson accurately de- 
fined our position in this struggle when he 
spoke in Baltimore. 

President JoHNnson, Our goal is to guar- 
antee the independence of South Vietnam. 

Senator Tower. We want a peace lesson to 
be learned by the Asian Communists today— 
in this small country—just as it was learned 
by the Russians in Europe and Latin America. 
By standing firm today, we are avoiding a 
bigger battle later. By standing firm today, 
we are doing all we can do to guarantee peace 
for the world’s future. 

Vietnam cannot be divorced from the long- 
term, main-event struggle against commu- 
nism. This confrontation with the Reds has 
been going on throughout the 20 years since 
the end of World War II. Vietnam is but an 
episode in a drama that previously involved 
Berlin, Iran, Turkey, Greece, Italy, Malaysia, 
the Philippines, Korea, Cuba, Lebanon, and 
the Dominican Republic. 

This drama began in 1949 when a land 
blockade of Berlin’s Allied sectors was started 
April 1 by the Soviet military government, 
which refused to permit United States and 
British supply trains to pass through the 
Soviet zone of Germany. This blockade and 
a Western counterblockade were lifted Sep- 
tember 30, after British and United States 
planes had airlifted over 2 million tons of 
food and coal into western Berlin. 

We were put to the test again in Korea 
early in the 1950’s. And later when attempts 
by several factions to undermine the pro- 
Western administration of Lebanon led to 
open revolt in May 1958. President Dwight 
Eisenhower sent marines in reply to Leba- 
non’s call for help and Great Britain sup- 
ported the American position. The revolt 
dwindled and American forces were with- 
drawn in October 1958. 

And then the showdown in Cuba * * * 
when the Soviet offensive buildup was re- 
vealed to the American people by President 
Kennedy, who ordered a naval and air quar- 
antine on shipment of offensive military 
equipment to the island—the showdown 
which saw Soviet Premier Khrushchev order 
the missile bases in Cuba dismantled. 

We continue to have such episodes because 
first the Soviet Communists and now the 
even more aggressive Chinese Communists 
have thought they can eventually have their 
way by fighting. They are wrong, but they 
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certainly will not be convicted of that if we 
abandon Vietnam, 

The United States is not at fault in this 
battle, as some of the peaceniks and beatniks 
would have us believe. The United States 
did not attack across a sovereign boundary 
in Korea. The United States did not block- 
ade Berlin nor build a wall. The United 
States did not crush Hungarian freedom 
with the weight of tanks. The United States 
did not subjugate the Cuban people. The 
United States did not send guerrilla terrorists 
into Venezuela or Colombia or the Domini- 
can Republic. The United States did not 
break the Geneva accords by terrorist at- 
tacks in Laos and South Vietnam. 

America has been on the right side of these 
events. Communism has been in the wrong. 
It is communism which continues to en- 
danger world peace and world order. It is 
America which defends world order and 
strives for world peace. 

I'm sure no loyal American believes we 
should stand by indifferently while commu- 
nism takes over the rest of the world. I take 
it for granted that every intelligent person 
realizes America could not long survive as a 
free nation in a world that was completely 
communistic outside of America. And, I be- 
lieve everyone agrees that somewhere, some- 
how, we must draw the line against further 
Communist expansion in Asia, just as we 
have drawn it in Europe. 

The question that has troubled some 
Americans, therefore, is not whether such a 
line should be drawn, but where such a line 
should be drawn. I think we have been 
right in drawing the line in Vietnam. Be- 
cause, if this line falls, it will be infinitely 
difficult, perhaps impossible, to draw any 
realistic line of defense any place short of 
Hawaii, 

We need but look at the map to see the 
strategic geographic position of southeast 
Asia. Here, of course, are the Vietnams, 
Laos, and Cambodia. The area we used to 
call Indochina. All this area is being ac- 
tively threatened by the Reds. Right next 
door in Thailand, the beginnings of Red guer- 
rilla terrorism has been detected. Should 
Indochina and Thailand fall to aggressive 
Asian communism the Reds would have 
opened new doors for the export of subver- 
sion, not only across the South China Sea 
toward the Philippines, Malaya, Indonesia, 
Australia, and New Zealand; but even more 
importantly, across the vast Indian Ocean 
which washes India and Pakistan the vital 
and always volatile Middle East; and no less 
than eight nations of Africa. 

If South Vietnam falls to communism, 
there is virtually no hope Laos and Cam- 
bodia can hold out. Thailand, Burma, 
Malaya, and Indonesia would feel strong pres- 
sures to seek an accommodation with the 
Communists. Should the Reds then gain a 
foothold in Burma, the coastal invasion route 
into India and East Pakistan would lie ex- 
posed to Communist exploitation. India’s 
flank would be turned. Should the Reds gain 
a dependable foothold in the islands of 
Malaysia and Indonesia, the Philippines 
would be threatened from three sides, and 
the unprotected northern coast of Australia 
would invite infiltration. 

And, should the Reds gain control of the 
crucial sealane at Singapore—the Straits of 
Malacca—all free world shipping could be 
forced into long, and more dangerous detours 
perhaps clear around the underbelly of Aus- 
tralia. Therefore, the interests of our Na- 
tion and of the entire free world are involved 
in preventing communism’s capture of such 
a key area of the world. 

We are in Vietnam, also, because it is in 
our national interest to assist every nation, 
large and small, which is seeking to defend it- 
self against Communist subversion, infiltra- 
tion, and aggression. There is nothing new 
about this particular policy. It is a policy, 
in fact, to which America has been com- 
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mitted since the Marshall plan of the 1940's. 
When this policy was adopted some 20 years 
ago, the free world was just beginning to 
learn about the methods of Communist con- 
quest. 

In the years just after World War II, we 
saw those nations which were occupied by 
Soviet armies deliberately remolded into Red 
regimes. This liquidation of opposition oc- 
curred throughout Eastern Europe. Outside 
the nations occupied by Soviet troops, there 
lay a tier of nations left in confusion and 
poverty by the ravages of World War II. In 
these nations, the Reds mounted internal 
subversion controlled from the outside by 
Communist masters. Eventually, the Com- 
munists made armed bids to overthrow ex- 
isting governments.’ This was the aggression 
we confronted and defeated in Iran, Greece, 
and Turkey. 

Next, the Communists did away with pre- 
tense and openly invade the Republic of 
South Korea with Red units supplied from 
bases outside the attacked country. Allied 
armed forces came to the aid of South Korea, 
and remain on guard there. 

Having seen their previous tactics of con- 
quest thwarted, the Communists now have 
shifted to what they call wars of national 
liberation. This method combines internal 
subversion with an elaborate and reprehen- 
sible reign of terrorism and with eventual in- 
troduction into a nation of Communist 
troops from outside. That's what we are up 
against in South Vietnam today. The fate 
of the people of South Vietnam is of the same 
vital concern to Americans as was the fate of 
others we have helped. 

Today, we face an aggressive Communist 
China which adheres to the militant Red 
philosophy displayed by Russia two decades 
ago in Europe. The Chinese Communists 
have made it clear that Vietnam is another 
test of their strategy for conquest. 

However, the Chinese Reds have shown an 
understanding of free world power. There is 
no place in the world the Chinese Reds would 
rather have than the island of Formosa. 
But, they recognize the massive force America 
can and will bring to bear to prevent their 
invasion of that island. This same apprecia- 
tion of U.S. power has prevented the Chinese 
Reds from directly confronting the United 
States in South Vietnam. 

Quite bluntly, Red China has too much to 
lose at home. If she were to intervene in 
Vietnam, American jets could easily reduce 
her budding nuclear industry to ruin and 
virtually wipe out all her other limited indus- 
trial capacity. 

We should say something here about this 
word “sanctuary.” All Americans recall that 
in the Korean war, our Nation granted the 
Red Chinese sanctuary behind their own 
borders. That is, despite the Chinese inter- 
vention into the Korean war, we never 
bombed the supply lines and troop concen- 
tration points just across the Yalu River in 
Chinese Manchuria. We have indicated to 
the Communists that this time there will be 
no sanctuary. Indeed, our selective bombing 
of pinpoint military targets in North Vietnam 
illustrates that we will not allow the 
nation safe sanctuary in which to build, re- 
group, and support attacks. 

Knowing she cannot expect sanctuary, Red 
China must weigh what she has to lose at 
home against what little she could realis- 
tically hope to gain by intervening directly 
in South Vietnam. 

In addition, Red China faces formidable 
supply problems in any anticipated interven- 
tion into South Vietnam. The part of China 
bordering North Vietnam, Laos, and Burma 
is not a major industrial area as was the 
Manchurian border with North Korea. It 
has only poorly developed transportation fa- 
cilities and is in most cases mountainous, 
difficult terrain. Supporting an army across 
such a region would be extremely difficult for 
Red China. Our air power could destroy 
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bridges and railroads in short order. There- 
fore, our military strategists frankly estimate 
that Red China could not put enough troops 
irto: southeast Asia to turn the tide of war 
against a determined effort by the United 
States, South Vietnam, and our allies. 

‘Thus, Red China’s threat to world order 
and liberty can be effectively halted in this 
place and at this time in world history, It 
can be blunted today at far less cost to the 
free world than would be needed in a con- 
frontation a few years hence. We must re- 
member that by the 1970's, the Red Chinese 
will have a limited nuclear weapon capa- 
bility; and that within the decade of the 
1970's, they will have some medium-range 
missiles with nuclear warheads. Any at- 
tempt to achieve order in southeast Asia at 
that time would be fraught with far more 
danger and difficulty than we face in con- 
fronting today a nonnuclear Red China. 

Therefore, we are in Vietnam not merely 
to help the 14 million South Vietnamese 
defend themselves against communism, but 
because also at stake are the independence 
and freedom of 240 million people in south- 
east Asia, and the future of freedom through- 
out the Western Pacific, India, and Africa. 
We are also in Vietnam bécause we have 
pledged to assure the independence of South 
Vietnam, and America stands by her word. 

The record of Communist aggression in 
South Vietnam is conclusive, Beyond ques- 
tion, North Vietnam is carrying out a care- 
fully conceived plan of aggression against 
the ‘south. This aggression violates the 
United Nations Charter. It is directly con- 
trary to the Geneva accords of 1954 and of 
1962 to which North Vietnam is a party. 
That Geneva agreement came after the 
French were driven out of southeast Asia by 
anticolonialistic forces. Geneva accords set 
up both North Vietnam and South Vietnam 
and carefully provided that neither was to 
attack or attempt to subvert the Govern- 
ment of the other, 

North Vietnam promptly ignored the 
Geneya accords and began its systematic 
terrorism in the south. The péople of South 
Vietnam have chosen to resist this threat. 
They have taken thousands of casualties do- 
ing it. At their request, the United States 
has taken its place beside them. So have 
South Korea, Australia, and New Zealand. 

The United States seeks no territory from 
this war, no military bases, no favored treaty 
positions. If peace can be restored in South 
Vietnam, the United States will be ready at 
once to reduce its military involvement. 
But, we will not abandon friends who want 
to remain free, 

Our first national priority is and must ever 
be the survival of our country and the sur- 
vival of a world climate of freedom in which 
our country can grow and prosper. And, if 
the 20th century has taught man anything, 
it is that survival and freedom cannot be 
purchased cheaply, in a discount store or 
bargain basement. 

Since World War II America has preserved 
freedom and national independence in more 
than half the earth. We have prevented nu- 
clear holocaust. We have restored Western 
Europe and Japan. We have helped friend 
and former foe to achieve prosperity, liberty, 
and stability. We have launched the United 
Nations, and we have kept it alive. We have 
offered the hand of friendship to the less 
fortunate in this world, if they will but take 
our hand. It may be said of America today, 
as of no other nation in history, that when- 
ever people are willing to stand up in de- 
fense of ‘their liberty, Americans will stand 
with them. 

This is the historical road that has led us 
to Vietnam and this is the road which will 
lead us to world peace. The United States 
cannot, then, retreat from these heavy tasks 
assigned to us by history and liberty. 

We must do what is necessary to assure 
independence for South Vietnam and stabil- 
ity for the Western Pacific. We can win 
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in Vietnam, and by winning we will be going 
a long way toward establishing world order 
and world peace for the future. 

How then, are we doing? What lies ahead? 
Our recent efforts to bring the North Viet- 


namese to the conference table failed. We 


have bent over backward and walked the 
extra mile in presenting our peace proposals 
throughout the world, We must continue 
these peace efforts. However, since the Com- 
munists have refused these approaches and 
are continuing their terrorism and aggres- 
sion in South Vietnam, we must now in- 
‘tensify our military efforts until we convince 
them that we are serious and that they can 
neither win nor afford to continue the con- 
flict. 

Looking at the situation in South Viet- 
nam now, I believe it is correct—as Defense 
Secretary McNamara has said—that we have 
stopped losing the war. However, we have 
not yet taken decisive steps to start winning 
It. Until we do, it is not likely the Reds 
will accept peace talks. 

Both the American troops ‘and officers I 
saw in Vietnam and Thailand indicated to 
me that they believe additional steps are 
necessary if the fighting is to. be ended 
promptly with no unnecessary loss,of life. 
These men also said they were willing to do 
their part. Our military efforts must, there- 
fore, continue. 

The President may find it necessary to 
Increase the American manpower on the 
ground in South Vietnam and to interdict 
the Ho Chi Minh trail. If this is militarily 
necessary to speed the end of the war * * * 
theri I will support him and I'hope all Amer- 
loans will support him. 

It may become necessary to destroy cer- 
tain North Vietnamese industrial plants by 
bombing—perhaps plants near Hanol. If this 
is militarily necessary to speed the end of 
the war, I hope all Americans will support 


‘the effort. 


It may become necessary to close the port 
of Haiphong. This is the port through which 
most of the Red's military supplies are re- 
ceived. Through Haiphong come the anti- 
aircraft missiles that have been shooting 
down American pilots. 

It should be pointed out that it is possible 
to close this harbor and to deny these sup- 
plies to the north without resorting to a 
formal ship blockade. Mines can be placed 
across the harbor closing it to shipping with- 
out any U.S. ship being stationed on the 
scene. There need be no danger of a naval 
confrontation over this harbor closing. 

If this Haiphong harbor closing becomes 
militarily necessary in order to speed an end 
to the war, I hope all Americans will support 
the move. 

There are other steps we can take to assist 
our men in Vietnam. We can, and we 
should, provide them with the new light- 
weight M-16 jungle rifle. This M-16 rifle 
is particularly well suited. to the type of 
combat they face. It is being built in in- 
creasingly large numbers, and should be fur- 
nished to our men. 

These are just a few of the things we can 
do and may need to do to bring this war to 
a close and to bring the North Vietnamese to 
the peace conference table. 

I think it should be pointed out that our 
soldiers, airmen, and marines are involved in 
far more than combat in South Vietnam. 
They are doing far more to contribute to 
eventual peace and stability than meeting 
the enemy on the battlefields. They are 
building schools, roads, and ports. They are 
teaching local leaders how to govern. They 
are teaching about sanitation, giving out 
soap and food, tending sores and wounds and 
tropical diseases—all in marked contrast to 
the terror of the Vietcong, who close schools 
and even force children and women into com- 


-bat situations. 


I believe Americans can be particularly 
proud of the way our men are responding 
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to the challenge of defeating communism 
and simultaneously building an intelligent, 
orderly, free society for South Vietnam. I 
belleve Americans can be proud of our Na- 
tion’s continuing dedication to the cause of 
‘liberty, 

Sometimes it seems that every generation 
of Americans is called upon to make sacrifices 
in blood and treasure to preserve freedom. 
As I visited the hospitals, I saw sights no 
American could soon forget. And yet, the 
wounded men I saw understood—just.as the 
American people must understand—that we 
are making our stand in Vietnam today to 
preclude a fight on a much broader front at 
much greater cost later on. 

We can keep this conflict from spreading. 
We can bring it to the conference table. We 
can guarantee the independence of South 
‘Vietnam, We can do our part to preserve 
world order, We can do our part in achiev- 
ing a lasting peace for mankind. 

The opposing of tyranny always is hard, 
but never is useless. The quest for peace 
never is easy, but always is worth the effort. 

Announcer. Thank you, Senator Tower. 
This special program has been brought to 
you as a public service, Senator JOHN Tow- 
ER, a member of the Senate Armed Services 
Committee, who has recently completed an 
extensive trip throughout the combat zone 
and who has talked and worked with all the 
top American officials involved, was asked to 
speak bluntly on the current situation in 
South Vietnam and the prospects for the fu- 
ture. If you would like to have a printed 
transcript of this plain talk on Vietnam by 
U.S. Senator JohN Tower, please send your 
name and address on a card or letter to Sen- 
ator JoRN Tower, Federal Building, Austin, 
Tex. 


A CRUCIAL SITUATION IN THE 
SMALL. BUSINESS ADMINISTRA- 
TION 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, on the 27th 


of January of this year I expressed my 


concern to my colleagues in the Senate 
in regard to the fact that since October 
11 the Small Business Administration 
has been unable to even entertain appli- 
cations for assistance under their loan 
program. Since that time this crucial 
situation has become more aggravated. 

In my own State of Rhode Island there 
are “approximately 25,500 small busi- 
nesses which employ about 122,000 em- 
ployees. Rhode Island is without ques- 
tion a State whose economy is made up 
primarily of small business. In fact 
94.8 percent of our industry is considered 
small business by the SBA. As a Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island I am impelled to 
speak out about the future of our small 
businessmen. 

In our desire in this administration to 
create a Great Society, we should not 
create a society that would allow the 
small businessman to disappear, like the 
Whooping Crane. In saying this I rec- 
ognize that Rhode Island small business- 
men are an extremely hardy lot; and 
congratulate them on their hardiness. 
They have survived the exodus of major 
textile industries to the south, an ex- 
tremely complex and sometimes arbi- 
trary tax structure, and the increasing 
lack of skilled labor. 

But, as you know, Mr. President, the 
two main reasons for failures of small 
businesses are first, lack of manage- 
ment capabilities and second, lack of 
sufficient capital. Rhode Island small 
businessmen have proved by their very 
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survival that they have first-rate man- 
agement capabilities. However, before a 
small business can grow and prosper, it 
must have sufficient capital. 

Mr. President, when I spoke on this 
problem on January 27, I made reference 
to a telegram that I addressed to Ross 
D. Davis, Executive Administrator of the 
Small Business Administration, in which 
I expressed the plight of a small busi- 
nessman in Rhode Island. I should like 
to ask unanimous consent at this time to 
insert into the Recorp the reply I re- 
ceived from Mr. Davis on December 28, 
1965. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALL BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
OFFICE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D.C. 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR PELL: This will reply to your 
telegram of December 23 regarding our mora- 
torium on the acceptance. of loan applica- 
tions. 

I very much regret that the financial con- 
dition of the agency necessitated this action. 
A number of factors contributed to this un- 
satisfactory condition, as explained in the 
enclosed statement I made on December 15, 
1965, before the Senate Select Committee on 
Small Business. 

For several months we have been devoting 
a major portion of our resources to the proc- 
essing of over 25,000 disaster loan applications 
resulting from Hurricane Betsy, as well as to 
the backlog of business loan applications. 
These two problem areas, to a considerable 
extent, now have been resolved and we are 
approaching the position where we can esti- 
mate how much money will be available for 
regular business loans during the remainder 
of the fiscal year. We presently are consider- 
ing how our lending programs will be ad- 
justed and to what extent loan applications 
again can be accepted consistent with our 
remaining financial resources, We hope this 
determination can be made in the near 
future. 

Please let me know if I can be of further 
service to you. 

Sincerely, 
Ross D. Davis, 
Executive Administrator. 
Enclosure. 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, since that 
time my office has received urgent tele- 
phone calls about this crisis; for example, 
one Rhode Island small businessman has 
received blanket orders for his product 
from two major corporations who are 
working on high priority defense con- 
tracts. This businessman does not have 
enough capital to purchase the necessary 
supplies to meet these requirements. 
The SBA refused to even accept an ap- 
plication from him for a direct loan and 
the local banks categorically refused to 
participate in the SBA loan guarantee 
program. I can assure you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this small businessman is not 
alone. There are many others like him 
who are in a similar predicament. This, 
of course, is not a Rhode Island problem 
alone. It is a national problem, but be- 
cause of the large ratio of small busi- 
nesses in my State, it is of more acute 
concern to Rhode Island than it is in 
many other areas of the country. 

I have noticed several articles in the 
past few weeks on this very subject. At 
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this point, Mr. President, I would like 
unanimous consent to insert these into 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washintgon Post, Dec. 16, 1965] 


SPARKMAN CHARGES SBA HALTS SMALL 
BUSINESS Loans 
(By William J. Raspberry) 

The Small Business Administration has 
virtually stopped making loans to small busi- 
nessmen, “the very thing for which it was 
founded.“ Senator JOHN SPARKMAN, Demo- 
crat, of Alabama, charged yesterday. 

SPARKMAN, chairman of the Senate Small 
Business Committee, said it was deplorable 
that the SBA has frozen applications for 
business loans except those in which banks 
participate. 

Ross D. Davis, SBA executive administra- 
tor and sole witness at yesterday’s hearing 
on what SPARKMAN has called “the virtual 
collapse” of the agency's loan program, said 
the freeze, in effect since October 11, was 
temporary and had been made necessary by a 
shortage of funds. 

“Temporary or not, the effect was to cut 
off loans to small businessmen,” SPARKMAN 
asserted. He noted that Congress was in 
session at the time the loans were cut off, 
and said the SBA could have asked for an 
additional appropriation, 

Under SPARKMAN’s questioning, Davis 
acknowledged that Congress had appro- 
priated “everything we asked for,” including 
a supplemental appropriation of $160 million 
to cover loans to Louisiana businessmen hit 
by Hurricane Betsy last September. 

SBA officials have blamed the hurricane 
for depleting the agency’s money supply. 

Yesterday, Davis made only passing refer- 
ence to the hurricane, pointing out instead 
that “SBA must compete with all other 
agencies for its share of the Federal dollar.” 
He noted that “Federal agencies all over 
Washington” are having budget difficulties 
because of escalation of U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. 

Davis also said SBA is receiving a record 
number of loan applications because of a 
tight-money situation triggered by the gen- 
erally high loan-to-deposit ratio of banks 
and the recent action of the Federal Reserve 
Board in raising its bank discount rate from 
4 to 4½ percent. 

The SBA traditionally has made business 
loans to persons or firms unable to borrow 
through normal commercial channels. 

Asked about the SBA’s lending program 
under the Economic Opportunity Act, Davis 
said his agency has “enough money to carry 
this out, despite reports in the press,” 

There has been some criticism that SBA 
no longer is accepting loan applications from 
firms that would hire the poor, but is limit- 
ing its antipoverty loans to persons certi- 
fied as poor on the basis of income. 

The hire-the-poor loans had constituted 
the bulk of the SBA antipoverty effort and 
their curtailment has “cut the heart right 
out” of the agency's role in the war on pov- 
erty, critics contend. 

Following the hearing, Davis told a re- 
porter that the curtailment was designed to 
“stretch” the agency’s $25 million loan fund 
and that there was not enough money to 
handle both the “poor” and “hire the poor” 
loans. 


SMALL BUSINESS Lostnc U.S. LoANs—AGENCY 
REFUSING New BIDS FOR Irs Crepir Pro- 
GRAM UNTIL FURTHER NOTICE—LACK OF 
Funps Is CITED—MONEY STILL BEING PRO- 
VIDED FOR DISASTER RELIEF AND ANTIPOVERTY 
PROJECTS 
WASHINGTON, November 2.—Small Busi- 

ness Administration is refusing to accept ap- 
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plications for its ordinary small business 
loan program until further notice. 

A spokesman confirmed today that the 
cutoff in applications began October 12, 
though no announcement was made at the 
time. The reason is a lack of funds. 

The agency will continue its antipoverty 
program of very small loans, running up to 
$15,000. It will also continue its program 
of guarantees of private bank loans, which 
can run as high as $350,000. 

The Small Business Administration asked 
Congress for $450 million for its loan pro- 
gram for the present fiscal year, based on a 
recent record-high loan level of about $100 
million a quarter. 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY MILLION DOLLARS 
APPROPRIATED 

Congress, however, approved only $150 mil- 
lion in new funds plus the right of the SBA 
to relend funds it receives in repayment of 
past loans, making an estimated total of 
$291 million in all. 

Contrary to reports, the agency’s difficulty 
has not come about because it has used up 
its funds disaster loans. Congress 
approved a last-minute appropriation of 
$160 million for disaster loans, which should 
cover the present heavy lending activity, 
chiefly in Louisiana. 

However,. officials said today that much 
of the agency’s manpower is occupied with 
the Louisiana situation, following the hur- 
ricane designated as Betsy. Thus, a backlog 
of some 3,000 business loans, applied for 
before the current ss noi has piled up await- 
ing final approval. 

. BACKLOG TO BE CLEARED 


The first order of business after the Loui- 
siana situation is in hand, officials said, 
will be to clean up this backlog. Then at 
some point applications will again be re- 
ceived for new loans, though there will prob- 
ably have to be some restrictions. 

Demand for SBA loans has been exception- 
ally high in part because of the 
economy and a resulting generally strong 
demand for credit, 

It may also refiect some tightening of 


lending policy by private banks, which are 


more nearly “loaned up” than at any time 
in recent years, as measured by the ratio 
of loans to deposits. 


[From the Washington Post, Oct. 21, 1965] 
Disaster Loans Dry Ur SBA Am ro NEGROES 
(By Leonard Downie, Jr.) 

Emergency disaster loans to Louisiana 
businessmen hit by Hurricane Betsy in Sep- 
tember have dried up funds for the Small 
Business Administration’s regular loan pro- 
grams throughout the Nation. 

Hardest hit by the SBA loan drought are 
the Nation’s small businessmen—many of 
them Negroes—who had applied for loans 
through the new Small Business Develop- 
ment Centers in 28 U.S, cities. 

Applications are no longer being accepted 
at the centers for regular SBA loans. A 
backlog of applications for special easy-to- 
get Economic Opportunity Act loans has 
built up. And many applicants who have 
actually received letters approving their loans 
have not received their money during the 
past 2 months. 

K NEEDED: $160 MILLION 


Little of the money is expected to be dis- 
bursed, and few new loan applications will be 
considered, SBA officials say, until Congress 
approves $160 million in supplemental appro- 
priations to foot the bill for Hurricane Betsy 
and cover the backlog of other applications. 

Negro businessmen, meanwhile, are grow- 
ing restive, as what seemed a promising pro- 
gram to help them enter the economic main- 
stream has come to a virtual standstill. 

They especially had been counting on re- 
ceiving from the SBA the Economic Oppor- 
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tunity Act loans that require little or no 
collateral; collateral has been a major stum- 
bling block in their efforts to obtain loans 
before. 

“I know there are some Negro business- 
men in Washington who were already budget- 
ing money they expected through the pro- 
gram,” James S. Stanback, Jr., president of 
the District of Columbia Chamber of Com- 
merce said. “Now, with no money coming, 
they don't know what they are going to do.” 


CENTERED ON NEGROES 


The Small Business Development Centers 
were set up by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity in 14 cities last July to provide busi- 
ness training and assistance in obtaining 
SBA loans for needy small businessmen, 
especially Negroes. 

In Washington, only six Negro businessmen 
had obtained SBA loans in 13 years before last 
summer. More than half of the 145 loans 
approved through the local center since then 
have gone to Negroes. 

Nationwide, the number of cities served by 
the centers quickly doubled, with dozens of 
requests for them coming from other towns, 
as the public response exceeded all official 
expectations, 

But now the loan money has suddenly 
stopped coming. Samuel Harris, director of 
the Washington center, reported that the 
SBA stopped accepting applications for reg- 
ular loans some time ago. 

He also estimated that 40 local applications 
for poverty program loans, budgeted sepa- 
rately by the SBA, are still awaiting SBA ap- 
proval and that more than a dozen local busi- 
nessmen who have received letters approving 
their applications still have not gotten any 
money. 

Berkeley Burrell, president of the National 
Business League, said the situation is much 
the same at centers all over the country. 
Representatives of the league’s chapters in 
cities with Small Business Development Cen- 
ters “are calling every day to complain about 
the sudden lack of loan money,” he said. 


NEW CENTERS CURBED 


The SBA also is not allowing new centers 
to open up in cities asking for them, he 
added, and Washington’s center has two new 
branches, both staffed and already open for 
business, that cannot be announced to the 
public. 

Burrell believes that the special effort to 
help Negro businessmen was never expected 
to cost as much as it has. “Now that it is 

to the Government's money prob- 
lems,” he said, “I'm afraid they will curtail 
it sharply or cut it off.” 

SBA officials insist that Hurricane Betsy 
is the only reason for the loan embargo. 
Emergency disaster loans needed in Louisi- 
ana, which get top SBA priority, are expected 
to exceed the $88 million loaned to busi- 
nessmen in Alaska after the earthquake 
there in March 1964. 

Diversion of large amounts of loan money 
for the Louisiana emergency has created a 
backlog of more than 4,000 unfilled loan 
applications in other parts of the country, 
one spokesman said. 

“As I understand it,” another SBA official 
said, we are nearly flat broke.” 

“I realize the anxiety of other Epoa 
counting on money from us,” Randall 
the SBA’s special assistant to the Admin- 
istrator for minority group affairs, said, “But 
we must help these people in the South 
first.” 

At one point earlier this month, the en- 
tire SBA loan machinery ground to a halt 
as officials surveyed the application back- 
log to decide what programs to curtail for 
now and how much money to request from 
Congress. 

Now the disaster loan program is running 
smoothly, SBA spokesmen say, and “some 
money is expected to trickle back down 
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through the poverty loan program, although 
progress will be slow.” 

Officials of both the SBA and the Office 
of Economic Opportunity, which pays for 
the office expenses and management train- 
ing programs at the Small Business Develop- 
ment Centers, promise that everything will 
be back to normal soon. 

But Negro business leaders, who believe 
enough money should have been set aside 
for the poverty loan pr in the first 
place so that it would not have been af- 
fected by the Louisiana emergency, are not 
so optimistic. 

“We need a deeper commitment to the 
Negro businessman from the Administra- 
tion,” Burrell said. 


[From the Washington Star, Aug. 12, 1965] 
SBA Moves To Lrrr LOANS TO THE NEEDY 
(By Lyle Denniston) 

Federal lenders to small business moved 
today to make sure that only firms that 
are really needy get Government loans. 

One effect of the action, however, will be 
to raise the interest cost that many small 
borrowers will pay. 

The Small Business Administration put 
into immediate effect today a rule that al- 
lows private lenders to raise the rate of in- 
terest on SBA loans that are taken over by 
those lenders. 

Because this action will reduce or cut 
down the chance that SBA loan rates are 
below private money market rates, it is sup- 

to cause small borrowers whose credit 
is good to stay away from the loan office. 

Thus, only small firms who cannot get 
money elsewhere would be left to borrow 
from SBA. For those who get SBA loans 
that are later sold off to private lenders, the 
cost probably would be higher than under 
past practice. 

Presumably, more SBA loans will now 
wind up in private portfolios, since the 
higher interest would make these loans more 
attractive as investments. 

SBA has been trying to turn over more of 
its loan portfolio to private lenders, in line 
with a general Government policy of turn- 
ing its credit responsibility back to normal 
financial channels. 

Eugene P. Foley, SBA Administrator, said 
that the new policy on interest follows the 
Agency’s recent discovery that about one 
in three of the firms borrowing at SBA 
“could have obtained the loan from a bank 
on reasonable terms.” That is “not in keep- 
ing” with the law governing SBA lending, 
he said. 

The new policy alters a practice that had 
held interest rates on loans sold to private 
lenders at the level fixed at the time the 
loans were made. This is 4 percent or at 
most 51% percent on loans made out of SBA 
funds. 

If a private bank put up some money for 
these loans, it could charge up to 8 percent 
on its share. Even so, the combined rate of 
a joint SBA-bank loan often was low enough 
to put it below market rates. 

Beginning today, a buyer of an SBA loan 
need no longer observe the original interest 
figure. He may charge up to the normal 
interest rate prevailing in his area, but in no 
case more than 7½ percent. SBA will set 
the specific rate a loan buyer may charge. 
“In most cases,” the Agency said, the per- 
mitted rates will be less than 7½ percent. 

The new policy applies generally to loans 
for normal business purposes—opening a 
business, adding new lines, expanding the 
plant, and so on. 

It dees not apply to SBA loans made under 
the antipoverty program, loans made to 
firms in disaster-hit areas, loans made by 
private lenders but guaranteed by SBA, or 
loans to local business-development com- 


panies. 
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[From the Washington Post, Nov. 3, 1965] 


SBA To CURTAIL Loans BECAUSE OF LOW 
FUNDS 


Government loans to small businesses 
probably will be curtailed until mid-1966, a 
spokesman for the Small Business Adminis- 
tration said yesterday. 

The agency now has a backlog of applica- 
tions and it is not accepting applications for 
direct Government loans, 

The agency’s funds have been running low 
because of heavy loan disbursements under 
the antipoverty program and outlays for 
disaster loans to victims of hurricanes, floods, 
and other disasters. 

Congress voted a supplemental appropri- 
ation of $160 million shortly before it ad- 
journed for the year but the money was ear- 
marked for loans to victims of Hurricane 
Betsy. 

The SBA is still making loans under the 
antipoverty program—which usually runs 
$15,000 or less—and it is continuing to make 
disbursements for community development 
loans. 

The spokesman said he did not know 
whether the $160 million appropriation 
would cover all the requests for loans and 
Louisiana victims of Hurricane Betsy. The 
agency has approved loans in that area at the 
rate of 200 per day and has been receiving 
applications at the rate of 400 per day. 

About $14.7 million has been disbursed to 
4,401 victims whose homes were damaged or 
destroyed by Hurricane Betsy. The agency 
also has approved 396 loans totaling $6.6 
million in that area. 

For the current fiscal year, the SBA re- 
ceived an appropriation of $150 million and 
it expects to receive another $141 million in 
loan repayments during the year. The agency 
has estimated that about $480 million would 
have been needed for the year if it had 
continued to approve loans at the unusually 
high rate of a few months ago. 

The spokesman said, “We are trying to 
finish the hurricane program as soon as pos- 
sible. Then we will try to clean up our back- 
log and see where we stand.” 

He said the SBA has been urging banks to 
make loans to small businesses under a bank 
guarantee plan. Under this program, the 
bank makes the loan and the agency guaran- 
tees up to 90 percent repayment in case of 
default. 

[From the Washington Post, Dec. 7, 1965] 
Cursack In SBA LOANS PROTESTED 
(By William J. Rasberry) 

A decision to bar antipoverty business 
loans to any except the certified poor has cut 
the heart out of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration’s rs Seah program, it was charged 

here this week. 

SBA officials, most of whom refuse to be 
quoted, deny there is any attempt to scuttle 
the overall program. They say the cutback 
in part of it was made necessary because dis- 
aster loans to Louisiana victims of Hurricane 
Betsy created a heavy drain on SBA funds. 

But critics insist the hurricane is just a 
coverup for a decision to downgrade the 
SBA’s antipoverty role. 

Previously, the SBA had been lending anti- 
poverty money at the rate of $400 to $425 
million a year. As a result of the cutbacks, 
the rate is now about $291 million. 

According to Berkeley G. Burrell, presi- 
dent of the National Business League, an or- 
ganization of Negro businessmen, the cut- 
back “has the effect of bringing the SBA 
program to a halt as far as fighting poverty 
is concerned.” 

Basically, it’s a matter of money. What 
is unclear is whether the Johnson adminis- 
tration is trying to limit the new Federal 
budget or curtail the antipoverty effort 
itself. 

There already have been substantial cut- 
backs in’ Project Headstart, the preschool 
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program for underprivileged children; Vol- 
unteers in Service to America (VISTA), the 
Job Corps, Community Action Programs, and 
the Neighborhood Youth Corps, whose local 
program has been reduced from 3,200 par- 
ticipants to 1,900. 

Under terms of the Economic Opportunity 
Act that established the War on Poverty, the 
Small Business Administration has been 
making loans in two basic categories. 

The first is made up of persons who are 
themselves certified as poor on the basis of 
income and number of dependents. The 
second category covers small businesses 
which as part of their contract agree to 
hire poor persons. 

That second part, which had constituted 
the bulk of the SBA’s antipoverty effort, has 
been eliminated. 

Observers both within and outside the 
United Planning Organization, the local 
poverty coordinator, have estimated that as 
much as 90 percent of the SBA’s antipoverty 
loan money had gone to the latter category 
before it was cut out. 

For months, SBA officials have been blam- 
ing Hurricane Betsy for the lack of money 
for the antipoverty effort. There is no ques- 
tion that emergency disaster loans to Louisi- 
ana businessmen hit by the hurricane in Sep- 
tember have drained SBA funds. 

But the SBA asked for and was granted a 
supplemental appropriation of $160 million 
to cover Hurricane Betsy aid. 

As assistant SBA administrator, Keith L. 
Hanna, insists that the business loan cut- 
back is temporary and that the program will 
be reinstituted “as soon as we can get from 
under the backlog we haye.” 

Hanna said that 400 to 500 SBA employees 
are in Louisiana to administer the Hurricane 
Betsy disaster program. He said no more 
hire-the-poor borrowers, the SBA has cut the 
cause they are outdated by the time anyone 
gets to them. 

In addition to barring applications from 
hire-the-poor borrowers, the SBA has cut the 
maximum amount of its antipoverty loans to 
$15,000, well below the $25,000 maximum 
called for in the Economic Opportunity Act. 

Still another, though relatively minor cut- 
back in the number of SBA antipoverty loans 
has resulted from a change in interest rates. 
Initially, SBA could make loans to businesses 
in certified hardcore unemployment areas at 
4 percent. Now the rate is 514 percent across 
the board. 

Oscar Ornati, SBA’s chief of economic de- 
velopment and manpower, was quick to add 
that the program itself is essentially an ex- 

ent. 


The most important thing is not the 

specific number of loans,” Ornati said. “The 
program does make it possible for some indi- 
vidual poor people to enter the mainstream 
of American business, and this is extremely 
valuable in showing other poor persons that 
such possibilities do exist.” 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I have also 
received a communication from the 
Smaller Business Association of New 
England, Inc., of Boston, concerning the 
possibility of the Small Business Associa- 
tion merging with the Department of 
Commerce and I should like to ask unan- 
imous consent to insert this into the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SMALLER BUSINESS ASSOCIATION 

oF New ENGLAND INC., 
Boston, Mass., February 2, 1966. 
Hon. CLAIBORNE PELL, 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR PELL: Many members of the 

Smaller Business Association of New England 
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have heard disturbing rumors during the 
past few days that plans are now being dis- 
cussed in Washington to strip the Small 
Business Administration of its independence 
and place it within the Department of 
Commerce. 

Our association strongly believes such a 
move would seriously weaken the effective 
role the SBA has performed since 1953. There 
is no organization for small business in the 
country that has been more closely associated 
with the SBA than ours. SBANE worked 
closely with the House and Senate Small 
Business Committees in the years preceding 
the Small Business Act of 1953 and many of 
its proposals were incorporated in this legis- 
lation. During the past years we have con- 
tinued to give close attention and constant 
Official liaison to the SBA and know of the 
extensive assistance this agency has given the 
small business community of the Nation 
since it became an independent agency. 

For years before the SBA was created, agen- 
cies for small business existed within the 
Department of Commerce but their capabil- 
ities were never realized in a department long 
preoccupied with large business affairs. 
SBANE is alarmed that small business prob- 
lems will again be relegated to second place 
within a department more attuned to big 
business. 

Since 1953 Congress has recognized, 
through the SBA, the difference between big 
and small business and has served well its 
obligation to assist the small business com- 
munity. SBANE respectfully urges that you 
use the influence of your office in opposition 
to any plans that would dilute the aims and 
programs of the Small Business Administra- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 
H. Oscoop, Jr., 
President. 


Mr. PELL, Mr. President, it is my be- 
lief that the best way this administra- 
tion can serve the small businessman is 
to provide him with capital through the 
SBA direct loan program. It is interest- 
ing to note that in the fastest growing 
sectors of our national economy, special- 
ity retailing, services, finance, trans- 
portation, and construction, the small 
businessman has shown great surviva- 
bility. The average small business is 
frequently self-initiated, self-financing, 
and self-managed. But these busi- 
nesses, in order to continue, must suc- 
cessfully compete against the industrial 
giants. In order to do this they must 
have easier access to long-term equity 
financing. I would hope that this ad- 
ministration would reserve a significant 
place in our Great Society for small busi- 
ness and the small businessman of our 
country. They unquestionably represent 
the strength and imagination of our 
economy. It would seem to me that the 
Bureau of the Budget should give seri- 
ous consideration to expanding the loan 
limit of the Small Business Administra- 
tion in order that the SBA regular busi- 
ness loan program might resume and 
help insure the survival of small busi- 
ness. 


THE NEW METHOD OF LISTING 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, the other 
day I was going through the most re- 
cent Foreign Service list and was struck 
by the lack of information given con- 
cerning the individuals listed. 

I must say that I prefer the old list- 
ings, where a good deal more informa- 
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tion was given concerning the composi- 
tion of the posts, where one could deline- 
ate who does what, how many people 
were in diplomatic, economic, consular, 
administrative, and other kinds of 
work and which gives the peruser of the 
register considerably more information 
than is presently the case. 

I for one prefer this older variation 
and in this connection ask unanimous 
consent to insert a letter former Ambas- 
sador Ellis O. Briggs recently wrote the 
Foreign Service Journal. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TOPSFIELD, MAINE, z 
July 26, 1965. 
To the EDITOR OF THE FOREIGN SERVICE 
JOURNAL, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: The new Foreign Service list no longer 
lists the personnel of the Foreign Service. 

Time was—as recently as the January 1965 
issue—when this useful compendium de- 
scribed with reasonable accuracy the com- 
position of an Embassy, and indicated within 
bounds of discretion who was doing what 
within the diplomatic premises, as well as 
the rank and title of each person. 

You could tell whether the chief of mis- 
sion was a professional by noting the pres- 
ence, or absence, of the FSO symbol. You 
could identify the officers of the establish- 
ment and determine their functions. You 
could even count up, if you had the desire 
and the durability, how many analysts, car- 
tographers, computers, coordinators, en- 
tomologists, horticulturalists, hydrologists, 
inspectors, maintenance mechanics, man- 
agers, polytechnicians, screening specialists, 
superintendents, supervisors, rural youth re- 
habilitators, veterinarians and Voice of 
America relay stations there were at any 
given post, all busy helping the Ambassador 
to enrich foreign policy. 

In terms of the public interest it was a 
handy thing to have each Embassy divided 
into its component political, economic, con- 
sular, administrative, and public affairs sec- 
tions, with an enumeration of the personnel 
serving in each. The old Foreign Service 
List furnished that information. If it was 
not stimulating to know how many Peace 
Corps chaperones in Africa were receiving 
upward to $20,000 per annum to teach aus- 
terity to the volunteers, it was always com- 
forting to note that in the American Em- 
bassy in Athens (for example) there were 
three Americans performing housekeeping 
functions to every one American performing 
substantive tasks in the political and eco- 
nomic sections. 

Now, this valuable information is hidden, 
and possibly declared classified by the home 
Office administrators. No longer is it pos- 
sible to tell whether Sam Smith, a Foreign 
Service officer with 12 years of experience 
behind him, is a second secretary or an 
artificial inseminator, or whether Joe Jones, 
20 years after passing the Foreign Service 
examinations, is serving as an economist or 
an instructor in yodeling for peace in Upper 
Volta. 

No longer is there any visible consular sec- 
tion; the very vice consuls themselves have 
vanished. 

There is not even an executive section, 
to indicate the refuge of a hard-pressed 
ambassador. 

Like George Orwell’s pigs, everyone is ap- 
parently declared to be equal—except for a 
tiny group at the head of each list, certified 
to be more equal than others. 

In one particular only do I observe a mo- 
tive for pride with respect to the June 1965 
Foreign Service list. In this I doubtless an- 
ticipate a triumphant article in the news- 
letter of the Department of State, complete 
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with self-congratulatory prose and photo- 
graphs of beaming Potomac personnel ac- 
cepting an award for superior performance. 

Whereas last January’s list ran to 117 
numbered pages, the June edition (not 
counting a handsome colored map, suitable 
for framing) has been condensed to a mere 


That has not, alas, been achieved by a 
reduction in personnel of 20 percent to match 
the reduction in pages. On the contrary, 
the personnel are apparently more numerous 
than ever. The reduction in pages has been 
accomplished by the substitution of type so 
tiny that few subscribers lacking magnify- 
ing glasses are likely to get much beyond 
the table of contents or the preface. 

All in all, the June Foreign Service list, 
which fails to list the personnel of the 
American Foreign Service, is not one of the 
most inspired efforts since management was 
enthroned and administration helped itself 
to tiaras and scepters and cymbals. 

Sincerely yours, 
ELLIS BRIGGS, 
Career Ambassador (Retired). 


INTERSTATE 90 IN SOUTH DA- 
KOTA—RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY 
SOUTH DAKOTA LEGISLATURE 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp House Concurrent Resolution 
9, adopted by the South Dakota Leg- 
islature, memorializing the Congress of 
the United States to direct the Bureau of 
Public Roads to adjust certain adminis- 
trative policies immediately so that the 
planning and construction of Interstate 
90 Highway in South Dakota may be 
completed with a minimum of perma- 
nent economic hardship to the land area 
and the adjacent land area severed. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 9 
(Introduced by Mr. Renning) 

A concurrent resolution, memorializing the 
Congress of the United States to direct the 
Bureau of Public Roads of the U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce to adjust certain 
administrative policies immediately so that 
the planning and construction of Inter- 
State 90 highway in South Dakota, may be 
completed with a minimum of permanent 
economic hardship to the land area and 
the adjacent land area severed 
Be it resolved by the House of Representa- 

tives of the State of South Dakota (the 

Senate concurring therein) : 

Whereas administrative policies of the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads have not considered the 
economic impact of Interstate 90 on the agri- 
cultural businesses and livestock operations 
in the semiarid country of South Dakota; 
and 

Whereas under present administrative pol- 
icy of the Bureau of Public Roads a sufficient 
number of practical sized land service fa- 
cilities cannot be included in the design of 
Interstate 90; and 

Whereas cattle and equipment passes 
should be justified on the basis of need 
rather than the Bureau of Public Roads 
present policy that these access facilities 
must be justified on the basis of the mone- 
tary value of severance damages minus the 
cost of the structure; and 

Whereas there is a need for the Bureau of 
Public Roads to establish administrative 
flexibility in recent national policies for land 
service access facilities for cattle and agri- 
cultural pursuits which will not force South 
Dakota operators to sell their units and not 
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make agricultural units unworkable and im- 
possible to manage; and 

Whereas proposed changes have been sub- 
mitted to the Bureau of Public Roads for 
approval by the South Dakota Department 
of Highways which represent a sincere at- 
tempt to minimize the detrimental impact 
the Interstate has on certain land holdings 
which have incorporated sound engineer- 
ing practices and resulted in a reduction in 
cost of federal expenditures and these pro- 
posals have been rejected; and 

Whereas Interstate 90 construction from 
Cactus Flat to Chamberlain must be ac- 
complished recognizing it is in the public 
interest to construct an adequate number 
of cattle and equipment underpasses even 
though the reduction in right-of-way dam- 
ages of an individual severed is insufficient 
to offset the cost. Policy must consider 
multiple owner use and the area economy: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 41st Legislature of the State of South 
Dakota (the Senate concurring therein), That 
the Congress of the United States be and 
is memorialized to direct the Bureau of 
Public Roads of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce to make administrative 
policy changes in regard to access structures 
included in Interstate 90 which will allow 
these facilities at reasonable intervals based 
on need considering the land use of the area 
and the economy of the area; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Vice President of the 
United States, the members of the congres- 
sional delegation from South Dakota, the 
administrator of the Bureau of Public Roads 
of the U.S. Department of Commerce, and 
to the South Dakota Department of High- 
ways, Pierre, 8. Dak. 

Adopted by the house of representatives 
January 28, 1966. 

Concurred in by the senate February 2, 
1966. 


LEM OVERPECK, 
Lieutenant Governor, President of the 
Senate. 
CHARLES Droz, 
Speaker of the House. 
Attest: 
NIELS P. JENSEN, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
Attest: 


PAUL INMAN. 
Chief Clerk. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
question of just who is the Vietcong is 
apparently a riddle to many. An edito- 
rial in the February 16, issue of the Balti- 
more Sun illuminates the issue. 

The Sun editorial asserts that “the evi- 
dence available suggests the National 
Liberation Front and the Vietcong are 
creations of North Vietnam, as fronts for 
that government rather than for the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam.” 

The Sun believes that “President Ho 
Chi Minh is being unrealistic as well as 
unreasonable when he says, as he has 
been saying in his letters to heads of state 
around the world, that ‘if the United 
States really wants peace, it must rec- 
ognize the National Front for the libera- 
tion of South Vietnam as the sole genuine 
representative of the people of South 
Vietnam, and engage in negotiations with 
352 ” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Sun editorial be printed at 
this point in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, Feb. 16, 
1966] 


FRONT FOR HANOI 


One of the questions which the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee could usefully 
take up, as part of its inquiry into the war 
in Vietnam, is the status of the National 
Liberation Front and the Vietcong. The 
evidence available suggests that the National 
Liberation Front and the Vietcong are cres- 
tions of North Vietnam, in the familiar au- 
thoritarian pattern of Communist-sponsored 
fronts and people's democracies,” and hence 
are controlled by North Vietnam as fronts 
for that Government rather than for the 
people of South Vietnam. 

Thus, President Ho Chi Minh is being un- 
realistic as well as unreasonable when he 
says, as he has been saying in his letters to 
heads of state around the world, that “if the 
United States really wants peace, it must rec- 
ognize the National Front for the liberation 
of South Vietnam as the sole genuine rep- 
resentative of the people of South Vietnam, 
and engage in negotiations with it.” From 
the American viewpoint, negotiations with 
the National Liberation Front under such 
conditions would be nonsense. We would be 
negotiating with a puppet, talking to mouth- 
pieces manipulated by others. The United 
States has made the point that the Vietcong- 
Liberation Front could be represented along 
with North Vietnam in any peace negotia- 
tions. 

Senator Mexx, of Wyoming, discussed the 
role of the Vietcong-Liberation Front in a 
Senate speech February 1, citing the book by 
Prof. Bernard Fall as an authority. Much 
the same evidence was covered in press dis- 
patches yesterday from Wash: , refer- 
ring to an analysis made for President John- 
son. Senator McGEE urged Americans to 
disabuse themselves of the idea that the 
Vietcong-Liberation Front is “some endemic 
development within the borders of South 
Vietnam, some sort of peasant rebellion 
against Saigon.” No non-Communist politi- 
cal group in South Vietnam—students, 
Buddhists, Catholics, liberals, or military— 
has embraced or endorsed the Vietcong, he 
noted. None has acknowledged the validity 
of the Liberation Front as a grassroots or 
native-controlled South Vietnamese political 
group. At the most, Senator MCGEE said, 
it is no more than “one of the smaller of 
the (special) interest groups” in South Viet- 
nam. For example, he said, the Hoa Hao and 
the Cao Dai are minority political groups 
which are larger than the Liberation Front. 

Senator McGee did not have a very large 
audience in the Senate. He is not a mem- 
ber of the Foreign Relations Committee, but 
some of its members would serve the cause of 
public enlightenment if they would help to 
amplify our knowledge of just what the 
Vietcong-Liberation Front is, and is not. 
This could enlarge the public understanding 
which President Johnson needs as a foun- 
dation for support of his position on peace 
negotiations. 


WEST VIRGINIA AVENUE 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the February 13 issue of the 
Sunday Charleston, W. Va., Gazette- 
Mail State magazine carried an article 
by Mr. Harry W. Ernst, Washington 
correspondent for the Charleston Ga- 
zette, regarding West Virginia Avenue, 
here in the District of Columbia. His 
remarks provide for the folks back home 
a verbal panorama of the sights to be 
viewed by traveling the length of this 
broad avenue. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle be printed in the Record at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Our STREET IN WASHINGTON 


(By Harry W. Ernst) 

WasHincTron.—There aren't any hills along 
the avenue named for West Virginia here, 
which is somewhat seedy and obscure with- 
out its namesake’s redeeming natural beauty. 

Few West Virginians among the thousands 
who have visited or moved to the Nation’s 
Capital probably know where West Virginia 
Avenue is. And understandably so. It’s off 
the marble monument circuit. 

Dedicated in 1909, West Virginia Avenue 
begins at K Street about a dozen blocks 
northwest of the Capitol. Rose & Jake Mar- 
ket (“meat, poultry, fish, and beer”) and a 
hedge-filled island guards its entrance. 

About 20 blocks later after a confusing en- 
counter with Montana Avenue, West Virginia 
Avenue fades away just beyond the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad tracks. 

An old car with a flat tire parked in a 
backyard and trash-littered sidewalks remind 
the visitor of a typical West Virginia hollow. 
West Virginia Avenue also looks rundown 
and almost forgotten. 

But it has two claims to fame—the 100- 
acre campus of federally financed Gallaudet 
College, the world’s only college for the deaf, 
and one of two District of Columbia auto 
inspection stations that anger and help 
protect motorists. 

In West Virginia all you do to get an in- 
spection sticker is drive in to see your 
friendly neighborhood mechanic. It’s not 
that easy in Washington. The police operate 
the two inspection staitons, which are 
equipped with imposing machines that check 
your machine. And what human dares argue 
if the police machines insist that his machine 
is sick and needs treatment? 

Those who don't like to leave home could 
stick around and eyen be buried along West 
Virginia Avenue, which Senator JENNINGS 
RANDOLPH, Democrat, of West Virginia, re- 
calls visiting as a boy on a patriotic pilgrim- 
age with his father. 

Along the avenue are row houses, a Roman 
Catholic school, service stations and garages 
(including Washington’s “Little Detroit’), 
used car lots, restaurants, a liquor store, 
warehouses (eggs, coffee, liquor, and furni- 
ture), and Mount Olivet Cemetery. 

A narrow four lanes and partially lined 
with sycamore trees, West Virginia Avenue 
fails to live up to the beauty of its namesake. 
At its intersection with Florida Avenue, for 
instance, there is a small plot of ground bear- 
ing a sign that reads “No ball playing on this 
park, U.S. Park Service,” although it’s diffi- 
cult to imagine anyone but ants playing ball 
there. 

West Virginians might want to set an ex- 
ample for other States with Washington ave- 
nues named for them by sending contribu- 
tions to beautify West Virginia Avenue. 
For those with States rights sentiments, 
such a gesture would symbolize their ambi- 
tion to reverse the flow of handouts from 
Washington. 

More than $800,000 already has been do- 
nated by citizens from throughout the Na- 
tion to help Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson make 
the Nation’s Capital a more beautiful city. 
Some elementary school children in Califor- 
nia even contributed $1.21 to the cause. 

The District of Columbia government is 
seeking Federal funds to replace and repair 
deteriorating housing in a half square mile 
area bordering on West Virginia Avenue. 

But that’s peanuts compared to the mil- 
lions which Federal officials hope to spend re- 
building Pennsylvania Avenue, the Nation’s 
ceremonial boulevard that links the White 
House and the Capitol. 
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West V: will have to settle for a 
more attractive West Virginia Avenue. They 
can do their share by sending contributions 
to the National Park Service. Trees, shrubs, 
and flowers—perhaps some native to West 
Virginia—would perk up the old avenue in 
the image of its namesake, especially if the 
old car is left in the backyard. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


SUPPLEMENTAL MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which is 
S. 2791. 

The Senate resumed consideration of 
the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appropri- 
ations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes. 

THE MEANING OF VIETNAM 


Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. Mr. 
President, I rise to speak on the subject 
of our foreign policy in southeast Asia. 
I believe that in Vietnam we face a mo- 
mentous decision—one which may well 
determine the world position of the 
United States, for good or ill, now and in 
the years to come. 

It was my privilege to serve in the 
Department of State during World War 
II and in the postwar period. Those 
were the years when the fateful crises 
which have since matured first came 
into being. That was the time when we 
rejected a “heathen trust” in the atomic 
equivalent of the “reeking tube and iron 
shard” as the means for imposing a Pax 
Americana on a prostrate world. 

We chose instead the path of peace. 
Peace through international under- 
standing and cooperation. We placed 
our trust in the good will of mankind 
and what we believed was an indomita- 
ble human instinct for survival in the 
post-Hiroshima age. 

We laboriously set up an elaborate 
international machinery for keeping 
world peace. We did so not with any 
utopian or messianic vision of what it 
could accomplish. We merely hoped 
that our handiwork would be strong 
enough and flexible enough in future 
years to control, or at least contain, the 
crises which were even then foreseeable 
if and when they were triggered by a 
new type of aggression and a new breed 
of aggressors. 

We found that even this modest hope 
was illusory. We learned 20 years ago 
that U.S. power and the unflinching will 
to use it was the only effective deterrent 
to Communist aggression. 

It is my hope that the insights and 
experience gained in those years may 
prove to be a useful resource to the 
Senate in its discussions of our course 
in Vietnam and in assessing its impli- 
cations for the future of our Nation. 
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THE SOUTHEAST ASIA RESOLUTION OF 1964 


I was not a Member of the Senate when 
it passed the southeast Asia resolution 
in 1964. I have, however, read carefully 
the resolution itself and the legislative 
history connected with its adoption. In 
submitting that resolution to the Senate 
for its overwhelming approval, the floor 
manager for the legislation made it 
clear: 

The resolution now before the Senate is 
designed to shatter whatever illusions our 
adversaries may harbor about the determi- 
nation of the United States to act promptly 
and vigorously against aggression. 


When asked by the distinguished sen- 
ior Senator from Kentucky whether the 
resolution gave the President authority 
“which could lead us into war,” the 
chairman replied: 

That is the way I would interpret it. If a 
situation later developed in which we 
thought the approval should be withdrawn, 
it could be withdrawn by concurrent resolu- 
tion.” 


I agree with the purpose of the resolu- 
tion and the interpretation of its possi- 
ble implications as expressed by the dis- 
tinguished chairman. I believe the reso- 
lution was a dramatic endorsement by 
the Congress of the solemn pledge made 
by the late President Kennedy in his 
inaugural address, where he said: 

Let every nation * * * know that we shall 
pay any price, bear any burden * * * sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to ensure the 
survival of liberty. 


The menace of trigger happiness to 
world peace was an issue in the presi- 
dential election of 1964. Yet the people 
of the United States endorsed by over- 
whelming majority the confidence of the 
Congress in the President’s ability and 
determination to preserve world peace 
while acting to deter international ag- 
gression. 

What then is the record of the Presi- 
dent’s efforts to keep peace in southeast 
Asia? 

As Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces of the United States, he has or- 
dered military action to preserve the in- 
dependence of South Vietnam. I believe 
that action is a responsible, necessary, 
and restrained use of the minimal force 
required to deter the present level of ag- 
gression in Vietnam and to honor our 
national commitments. 

As Chief of State he has brought home 
to the leadership of very nation on earth 
and to all the people of the free world 
two messages: 

First. Our desire for an honorable and 
peaceful settlement which will insure the 
independence of South Vietnam. 

Second. Our determination—if no 
honorable settlement is possible—to pro- 
tect the liberty of the gallant people of 
South Vietnam “as long as aggression 
commands us to battle.” 

In his search for a peaceful and honor- 
able settlement he has shown a combina- 
tion of patience, resourcefulness, and 
initiative which I believe to be without 
precedent in the annals of the Presi- 
dency. 

He has enlisted the assistance of every 
relevant organ of the machinery for in- 
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ternational cooperation established since 
World War II. i 

He has even sought and obtained the 
assistance of the Soviet Union and of 
other Communist and nonalined powers 
of Europe, Africa, and Asia to use their 
influence with Hanoi to open the door to 
negotiations. 

He sought and enlisted the great moral 
influence of His Holiness, Pope Paul, who 
has urged arbitration of the Vietnam 
controversy under the aegis of the United 
Nations. 

In an age of instant global communi- 
cations he has combined the prestige of 
Presidential diplomacy with the power 
of the mass media to communicate to the 
world at large the sincerity of our Na- 
tion’s desire for peace with honor. 

At considerable risk, he ordered a sus- 
pension of bombing of strategic targets in 
North Vietnam to convince the aggressor 
that our purpose was not to destroy him 
but merely to deter his aggression. 

He has appealed to Hanoi directly, only 
to have his appeal spurned on the ground 
that the United States would not be per- 
mitted to gain at the conference table 
what it was unable to win on the field of 
battle. 

This record is the eloquent evidence 
by deeds, not words, of the patience and 
skill with which the President has dis- 
charged his pledge to seek every road to 
peace in South Vietnam. But the Peip- 
ing-Hanoi aggressors have spurned his 
every effort. Their brinksmanship has 
compelled him to resume the use of mili- 
tary forces to deter their mounting 
aggression. 

The calculated risks which this course 
entails are minor when compared to the 
disaster the Nation invites if it fails to 
pursue it. For we face an enemy whose 
primary technique of conquest is not by 
military victory on the field of battle, 
but by the psychological exhaustion of 
his adversary. 

At this time what could better serve 
our adversary’s purpose than undermin- 
ing the President’s leadership by de- 
stroying the faith of our people in the 
justice of the cause for which we fight 
in Vietnam and of its vital importance 
to the United States? 

In the present supercharged and emo- 
tional setting, a deliberate and thought- 
ful approach by the Congress to its con- 
stitutional responsibility in the Vietnam 
crisis would be enormously difficult, if not 
impossible. The Nation’s confidence in 
its free institutions to function at a time 
of clear and present danger would be 
eroded—perhaps beyond repair. The 
mutual trust and confidence now existing 
between the President and the Congress 
would be impaired. 

The best possible preventive of any 
such occurrence is to build an informal 
national resolve as the lifeline of our 
national purpose in Vietnam. 

I profoundly believe it is the Senate’s 
constitutional responsibility to con- 
tribute to this process. In the best inter- 
ests of the Nation—and to strengthen 
the hands of the President in the days 
to come—I respectfully submit that the 
Senate’s contribution must be informed 
and responsible. 
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THE NEED FOR SENATE DISCUSSION 


The New York Times for January 29, 
1966, carried an account of the question- 
ing of Secretary of State Rusk by the 
distinguished chairman of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee. It quotes 
the chairman as saying: 

In my long career in Congress I've never 
seen so much apprehension over a military 
involvement. I’ve never encountered such 
a complex issue. This is a subtle thing 
unlike the invasion of South Korea by Com- 
munist forces from the north or the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor * * * there is a lack of 
understanding of the situation in Vietnam. 


I agree with these remarks of the dis- 
tinguished chairman. There is great ap- 
prehension about our military involve- 
ment. The Peiping-Hanoi aggression is, 
as he says, a “subtle thing.” Nothing 
like the traumatic shock of the Japanese 
assault on Pearl Harbor or the sudden 
Communist invasion of South Korea. 

But it isnot unique. Twenty years ago 
the United States was confronted with 
an early model of the Communist tech- 
nique of externally controlled conquest 
designed to take over small nations from 
within, masquerading as a “civil war of 
national liberation.” 

That was during my tour of duty as 
Assistant Secretary under then Secretary 
of State Byrnes. At that time the chair- 
man of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee was the late and beloved Tom 
Connally and the distinguished leader of 
the minority was the late Senator Arthur 
Vandenberg. 

Then the names of the arenas were 
Iran, Greece, and Turkey—the early 
harbingers of our present confrontation 
in Vietnam. Let me repeat. We learned 
then that there was only one deterrent 
the Communist aggressor respected. It 
was not the moral influence of the United 
Nations. Or what is known as world 
opinion. It was American power backed 
by the will to apply it. 

The present lack of understanding of 
the Vietnam situation, in my opinion, 
is due primarily to the fact that the peo- 
ple have been confused as to what the 
war really involves. 

Millions of words on the Vietnam war 
have been printed by our enterprising 
mass media. Our pundits and nation- 
ally syndicated columnists have main- 
tained a steady stream of pontification. 
Radio and television have outdone them- 
selves in spectacular on-the-spot re- 
porting and have gone in for daily in- 
depth interpretation of the news. 

This plethora of information and 
opinion is difficult to digest even for the 
most sophisticated and reflective Amer- 
ican. For many, it just is not assimi- 
lable. They are simply bewildered. 

Moreover, the inherent complexities of 
the situation have been distorted and 
confused almost beyond recognition by 
an uncontrolled and seemingly uncon- 
trollable force in our national life known 
as public diplomacy. This phenomenon 
has all but usurped the Senate’s advise 
and consent role in the field of foreign 
affairs. 

Many of those who oppose our policy 
in Vietnam are articulate, emotionally 
compulsive and highly vocal. Most of 
them are politically motivated. Collec- 
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tively, they have established themselves 
as the self-anointed priesthood of the 
new profession of public diplomacy. 

Numerically the various pressure- 
groups comprising the public diplomacy 
network are insignificant. But their 
ability to confuse the public mind on the 
crucial issues involved in Vietnam is 
great. 

Indeed, the cumulative impact of the 
raging torrent of contradictory publicity 
has produced dismay and bewilderment 
among many of our most distinguished 
and experienced analysts of interna- 
tional affairs. They have called on the 
Congress—and particularly the Sen- 
ate—for clarification. I mention a few 
recent examples. ‘ 

Walter Lippmann thinks that what is 
needed is a “thorough debate” in the 
Senate of what he calls the “surrepti- 
tious war” in Vietnam. 

James Reston believes that the Senate 
has failed to discuss the issue in Viet- 
nam with any perception. In a column 
entitled “What Great Debate?”—New 
York Times, January 21, 1966—he 
complains: 

If all this is to confuse the enemy, it must 
be a success—for the so-called debate is 
certainly confusing everybody else, 


Eric Sevareid, in a remarkably per- 
ceptive column, says we have reached 
“a watershed in our history which will 
require the understanding of this and 
many Congresses to come.” That Viet- 
nam is merely the shock which com- 
pletes the process of dissolving the 
American illusions.” 

Has this distinguished body indeed 
been derelict in its duties and responsi- 
bilities? 

Tom Wicker—Washington correspond- 
ent of the New York Times, in a column 
on “The Role of Congress in the 20th 
Century” written as far back as August 
of 1965—notes that the Senate has all but 
abandoned its traditional role as the 
watchdog of our foreign policy. 

He urged that great foreign policy is- 
sues should be the subject of Senate dis- 
cussion—not only this year but in the 
years to come—as a vital constitutional 
responsibility. These are his words: 

What Congress ought to develop is effec- 
tive means of shaping and influencing Presi- 
dential power, directing it to new concerns 
OF em nitpicking at executive prerogatives is 
reid substitute for a vital representative func- 
tion. 


Let me repeat. 

Now is the time for the Senate, in the 
discharge of its constitutional responsi- 
bility, to help build the informed national 
resolve which must be the lifeline of our 
national purpose in Vietnam. 

Surely, this Chamber dare not abdi- 
cate its advise and consent responsibility 
to the vicissitudes of electronic public 
diplomacy. Nor to sacrifice what the 
late President Kennedy called our great- 
est asset. I quote: 

The willingness of a free and determined 
people, through their elected officials, to face 
all problems and meet all dangers free from 
panic and fear. 


Let us, then, discuss in this Chamber 
the painful and momentous subject of 
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Vietnam. In all humility, I suggest a 
few caveats. 


Let our discussion be free of the ide- 
ological cliches and stereotypes which 
are endemic to the practice of public 
diplomacy as I have described it. 

Let us remember that it is not the 
mission of the Senate to second guess or 
outguess the President in his day-to-day 
foreign policymaking. 

Let us bear in mind that, unlike the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, the Senate is poorly 
equipped to coach the Commander in 
Chief on the abatement or stepping-up 
of the bombing of strategic targets in 
Vietnam. 

Let us be cautious in expressing geo- 
political judgments or strategic opinions 
as to whether or not any proposed or 
even rumored military action will em- 
broil us in a nuclear exchange with Rus- 
sia; or in a protracted land war with 
mainland China. 

Let us not be stampeded, one way or 
another, by claim as to whether world 
opinion will or will not approve the 
President’s course in Vietnam. As for- 
mer Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
said: 

Any country half slave or all slave to for- 
eign criticism cannot stand except as a men- 
tal institution. 


Let us not forget the symbolic impor- 
tance of foreign policy, particularly in 
Western dealings with the Communist 
world. 

Let us not forget that in our dealings 
with this Communist adversary the 
thrust of his aggression will invariably be 
directed at the weak points of our psy- 
chological armor. 

Finally, let us never forget that a 
power—even as great a power as the 
United States—can survive only if it is 
willing to fight for its interpretation of 
justice and its conception of vital inter- 
est. j 

The issues which will come up for dis- 
cussion are many. Some of them of so 
delicate a nature that they can be con- 
sidered only in executive session. 

But what the American people will 
expect to get from their Senate are in- 
formed and honest answers to two over- 
riding questions: 

Just what are our country’s stakes in 
Vietnam? 

And are they worth fighting for? 

THE INTELLIGENT MANAGEMENT OF RISK 


There are no easy answers to these 
questions. And any responsible answers 
will involve value judgments on which 
reasonable men may honestly differ. But 
what we must remember is that we face 
a condition, not a theory. We are heavily 
involved in southeast Asia. 

Nor can we forget that as the lynchpin 
of free world security and stability, the 
United States cannot avoid risk in the 
conduct of its foreign affairs. Its ob- 
jective must be the intelligent manage- 
ment of risk. Accordingly, the potential 
risks which, it is claimed. our present 
course involves—such as the danger of a 
war with Red China—should be coolly 
assessed and balanced against the haz- 
ards entailed in any alternative which 
the critics of our present course propose. 
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The Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee recently heard the views of Lt. 
Gen. James M. Gavin, now retired, and 
former Ambassador George F. Kennan, 
two distinguished critics of our Vietnam 
policy. Now, I have great respect for 
both General Gavin and Mr. Kennan. 
Indeed it was in February of 1946—dur- 
ing my tour of duty as Assistant Secre- 
tary of State—that George Kennan, then 
our Chargé d' Affaires in Moscow, cabled 
the Department the original version of 
his now celebrated and widely published 
anaylsis of Soviet behavior. 

In their televised testimony before the 
committee, both General Gavin and 
Ambassador Kennan agreed they had 
nothing but praise for the military per- 
formance of our commanders and troops 
in Vietnam. But they insisted that es- 
calation of the conflict might involve us 
in a war with Red China. 

General Gavin was of the opinion that 
a substantial American troop buildup 
beyond present levels might provoke 
Chinese intervention in Vietnam. Am- 
bassador Kennan stated that such inter- 
vention “almost certainly” would occur if 
we were “to attempt to crush North Viet- 
nam strength to a point where Hanoi 
could no longer give any support to Viet- 
cong political activity in the south.” 

While the possibility of such inter- 
vention by Peiping should not be ignored, 
the risk must be calculated on the basis 
of probabilities. It is one which only the 
President is in a position to evaluate and 
manage in the light of indispensable 
secret intelligence and the counsel of his 
responsible military and political ad- 
visers. 

General Gavin made it clear that since 
his retirement from the Army in 1958 
he has had no access to classified mili- 
tary information. Ambassador Kennan 
made a similar disclaimer, adding that 
he had no specialized knowledge of 
southeast Asia. 

The nub of the testimony of both men 
is this. Our stakes in Vietnam do not 
justify the costs of the conflict or the 
risk of war with China which they be- 
lieve it might provoke. Indeed Ambas- 
sador Kennan feels that our involvement 
is one our Government should liquidate 
“just as soon as this can be done without 
inordinate damage to our own prestige 
or to the stability of conditions in that 
area.” 

If our stakes in Vietnam were as neg- 
ligible as General Gavin and Ambassador 
Kennan apparently believe them to be, 
our position there would have been 
liquidated long ago. But are they neg- 
ligible? And can they be liquidated with- 
out “inordinate damage to our prestige” 
and to our international position? Here 
we come face to face with the question 
I posed originally, which the Gavin-Ken- 
nan testimony largely ignores and which 
the administration has discussed mainly 
in generalities. 

Just what are our country’s stakes in 
Vietnam? 

OUR STAKES IN VIETNAM _ 


As I see them, our stakes in Vietnam 
are political, moral, psychological, and 
military. In that order. I believe they 
are mountain high. 
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OUR SYSTEM.OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


At the end of World War II we were 
prepared to entrust our national sur- 
vival to a system of collective security 
under the Security Council of the United 
Nations. When that failed, we sought. 
to salvage the system through a network 
of regional alliances of mutual defense 
under the United Nations Charter, 

Thus we have the Inter-American 
Treaty for the Western Hemisphere, 
NATO for Europe, the Baghdad Pact for 
the Middle East, SEATO for southeast 
Asia and ANZUS for Australia and New 
Zealand. In addition to these multi- 
lateral pacts, we have bilateral mutual 
defense treaties with Japan, Nationalist 
China, South Korea, and the Phillipines. 

The fundamental purpose of these 
treaties is to keep our allies from falling 
under Communist influence or domina- 
tion. For, should that ever occur, the 
scales of world power would be tipped 
against the free world. 

The primary function of these pacts is 
to draw a line across which an aggressor 
cannot move without risk of war and, 
should aggression occur, to legitimize U.S. 
intervention. 

But without the ability, willingness, 
and determination of the United States 
to use its power to carry out its treaty 
obligations, these mutual defense pacts 
are mere scraps of paper. 

This is why Communist politico-mili- 
tary strategy presses a never-ending ef- 
fort to diminish American power and in- 
fluence on the Eurasian Continent and in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

What would happen if the United 
States failed to redeem its pledge under 
the SEATO Treaty to defend the inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam. A chain 
reaction—even now foreseeable would be 
triggered. 

The confidence of the free people of 
Asia in the value of the U.S. commitment 
to deter Communist aggression would be 
undermined. They would rush to make 
their pathetic deals with one or the other 
of the two great Communist powers of 
Asia. 

The long shadow of impending catas- 
trophe would lengthen. For South Viet- 
nam would provide the blueprint for the 
takeover of Latin America and Africa by 
a variety of indigenous Ho Chi Minhs. 

Our influence in the world—the infiu- 
ence of the great power that is the United 
States—would be bankrupt. 

Penned up in the Western Hemisphere, 
with our foreign markets and supplies of 
essential raw materials dependent on the 
mercy of the Communists, our full-em- 
ployment economy would be shattered. 

The alternatives would be grim. Na- 
tional pacifism combined with unilateral 
disarmament. Or isolationism in for- 
tress America—beleaguered in a Com- 
munist world. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield? 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. I 
yield. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yesterday 
the Committee on Foreign Relations was 
privileged to hear Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
testify. Gen. Maxwell Taylor was the 
commander of the 101st Airborne Divi- 
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sion that dropped in by parachute on 
Normandy several hours before the first 
boat hit the beach on D-day in France. 
He is perhaps the greatest fighting offi- 
cer still alive in this country. General 
Taylor’s son is at present serving as a 
eaptain of infantry. 

General Taylor testified that that same 
old division, the 101st Airborne, today 
is composed of boys who are just as good 
as those who dropped in on the Germans 
in Normandy on D-day. He testified that 
the boys in the Ist Marines are just 
as good as the boys who served in that 
division in earlier years. The same is 
true of the 25th Division. The same is 
true of all the other fine units in Viet- 
nam. The same is true of the qualifica- 
tions of the fine Special Service Forces. 
Their morale is magnificent. 

I checked the records of the ist In- 
fantry, which marched behind George 
Washington. I checked the records of 
all the units. Not one of them has ever 
been defeated by the enemy on a field 
of battle. 

General Taylor said, in effect, that if 
this Nation suffers defeat and national 
dishonor, and if these fine young men 
are compelled to pull Old Glory down 
from the flagpole and run up the white 
fiag of surrender, it will not be because 
they did not fight; it will be because we 
did not let them fight and because we 
failed to support them. If they are de- 
feated, defeat will have resulted from 
orders from Washington, from erroneous 
instructions from Congress. But they 
will not be defeated because they failed 
to fight for their country. 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. It 
will be because we lacked moral stature 
and fiber here. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. ‘They will be 
defeated because we were not made of 
the stern stuff that characterized the 
men who sat in the Senate in years gone 
by. They will not be defeated because 
they were not worthy of their fathers 
or grandfathers. ' 

Mr: RUSSELL of South Carolina. It 
will not be because the junior Senator 
from Louisiana has not stood up for 
them. I commend the Senator. He has 
stood fast in support of our fighting men 
in Vietnam and of our policy there. He 
is one of the strong voices in the Senate 
on this subject. I commend him for 
that. The American people have grati- 
tude to him for it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I deeply ap- 
preciate the fine statement that the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina is making. 

If I had been asked whether we should 
send men over there, I do not know what 
I would have advised. Probably I would 
have advised against sending them. But 
if I had been shown the treaty we had 
made and had been aware of the sacri- 
fices being made by the people of Viet- 
nam in trying to defend their liberty 
against communism, I might have been 
persuaded that we should send our men 
there. 

But if 1 had agreed to send them, I 
would have said, Please send our boys 
who are there all the things that they 
need to fight with. If they are likely 
to. be cut off and might have to sur- 
render, send reinforcements. Do not 
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send them there to surrender and be deci- 
mated with no help coming, as happened 
at the time of Dienbienphu.” 

Mr. RUSSELL of South Carolina. I 
certainly agree with the Senator from 
Louisiana. 

NATIONAL HONOR AND NATIONAL PURPOSE 


The Geneva agreement of 1962 to 
which we were signatory was supposed to 
guarantee the neutrality of Laos. We 
signed in good faith. It was immedi- 
ately violated by the Communists. 
Laos became a corridor for the conquest 
of South Vietnam. Today, among the 
nations of southeast Asia, Geneva has 
already become a symbol of American 
lack of power to deter Communist ag- 
gression. Or worse—the lack of our 
Nation's will to use its military power in 
the discharge of its national commit- 
ments. 

When we signed the agreement to in- 
sure the neutrality of Laos we had not 
begun the conversion of our military pos- 
ture from one of nuclear massive retali- 
ation to the present one of flexible re- 
sponse. In South Vietnam we can now 
be flexible and firm. 

We must be firm in our resolve to fight 
until a self-enforcing, subversion-proof 
settlement which secures the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam is reached. A 
settlement which will eliminate the Viet- 
cong as an internal force for the Com- 
munist conquest of South Vietnam by 
terror, assassination, and subversion. 

This is the only kind of settlement 
which can justify the sacrifice of Amer- 
ican lives in Vietnam. But let us be 
realistic. Such a settlement is a vain 
hope within the framework of the 
Geneva agreements of 1954 and 1962. 

But if we fail to achieve such a settle- 
ment, all our sacrifices in Vietnam will 
have been in vain. Peiping's hard line 
communism will have proved to the world 
its paper tiger theory of American power. 

THE SYMBOLIC VALUE OF SOUTH VIETNAM 


In the world of Communist propa- 
ganda, where symbols are all important, 
we have an enormous stake in South 
Vietnam. 

If we stand fast in our purpose, we.can 
make South Vietnam a sanctuary of 
freedom. Saigon.can become to Asia 
what West. Berlin is to Europe—a living 
symbol of American resolve in the de- 
fense of human liberty. 

We cannot permit a situation which 
would make it possible for the Commu- 
nists to propagandize South Vietnam 
throughout the world as the living sym- 
bol of the political and military defeat of 
America in Asia. Dienbienphu has been 
immortalized by Communist propaganda 
as the living symbol of the total liquida- 
tion of decadent French colonialism in 
southeast Asia. 

Peiping’s great stake in South Viet- 
nam is not its rice or its real estate. 
The real target is psychological—the 
dramatic and enduring humiliation of 
the United States as a signifi¢dant in- 
fluence on the continent of Asia. 

Should this occur, our heavy invest- 
ment in a policy of cooperation with 
Russia will be lost. For the easy suc- 
cess of Peiping’s hard-line communism 
against the United States will make it 
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extremely difficult for the Soviet leader- 
ship to continue its present moderate 
policy of peaceful coexistence with the 
free world. Our lack of a firm national 
purpose will have united the two great 
Communist powers in a common and 
frightening design for world conquest. 
THE CREDIBILITY OF OUR MILITARY DETERRENT 


It is not enough to stand and fight 
for our stakes in South Vietnam. The 
way in which we do it is of enormous 
military, political, and psychological im- 
port. For this is theheyday of the 
cheapest form of Communist conquest— 
the so-called civil wars of national liber- 
ation externally controlled. 

The late President Kennedy told the 
Congress 5 years ago that, since 1945, 
limited or guerrilla wars of purported na- 
tional liberation constituted “the most 
active and constant threat to free world 
security.” 

At that time he declared to the world 
at large that our response to such ag- 
gression in the future would be “suitable, 
selective, swift, and determined.” Butan 
undeclared limited war in which the ob- 
jective is not the defeat of the adversary, 
is difficult for the American people to 
understand. They believe that, as Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur put it: 

In war there is no substitute for victory. 


The fact that there has been no dec- 
laration of war by the Congress has in- 
clined many people to doubt the serious 
nature of the war. 

The President’s zealous efforts to reach 
an honorable settlement in Vietnam 
have been interpreted as a sign of weak- 
ness by the enemy and by many Ameri- 
cans. I urge we make it clear that there 
is no uncertainty now, either as to our 
national determination or our military 
capability. 

The aggression must be liquidated. It 
must be dealt with in a way that will ef- 
fectively deter any future aggressions of 
similar character. 

We have the physical power to do ex- 
actly that. But our adversaries are the 
acknowledged masters of the political 
and psychological weapons of protracted 
guerrilla warfare. 

They know we have the power. But 
they are confident that we do not have 
the national will to use it, 

As Hanoi’s famous strategist Gen. Vo 
Nguyen Giap put it: 

The enemy [the United States] will be 
caught in a dilemma, He has to drag out the 
war in order to win it and does not possess, 
on the other hand, the psychological and 
political means to fight a long drawn out war. 


For the United States, Vietnam is the 
moment of truth. We have now had 5 
years of intensive experience in south- 
east Asia, with the most subtle form of 
Communist aggression. If we prove our 
ability to deal with it in Vietnam, we 
will deter the spread of this menace to 
other areas where we are committed to 
resist it. 

In my humble opinion, we must estab- 
lish in Vietnam—for the years to come— 
a credible deterrent to Communist wars 
of liberation of the Vietnam type. 

This means that our capability to de- 
ter such Communist aggression by ap- 
propriate military doctrine and weapons 
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systems and our national will to use that 
capability must be believable and believed 
by the aggressors. 

Our vast stockpile of international bal- 
listic missiles with nuclear war heads is 
no deterrent to guerrilla wars of nation- 
al liberation. Defeating the purposes of 
such a war in Vietnam will establish a 
truly credible deterrent. 


CONCLUSION 


I profoundly believe that our stakes 
in Vietnam involve not our interpreta- 
tion of justice, but also our conception of 
the vital interests of the United States. 
These stakes are, in my judgment, worth 
fighting for. 

The conduct of foreign policy under 
conditions of limited war is not an exact 
science. The contribution of expertise 
is limited. After the “objective analysis 
and research of a situation” is complete, 
there still remains uncertainty about the 
meaning of events and the balancing of 
the risks which they entail and the op- 
portunities they offer. 

But there is no certainty. Conjecture 
to some extent is unavoidable. Yet in 
foreign policy—as our Communist adver- 
saries should have taught us by now— 
certainty comes as much from political 
philosophy and insight as it does from 
computerized facts. Above all, it de- 
rives from the imposition of purpose on 
events. 

Tested by these criteria, the Presi- 
dent’s course in Vietnam has been ad- 
mirable and presents the Congress with 
a unique opportunity for moral leader- 
ship. By moral leadership I mean an 
affirmation of the shared values that 
make America a society rather than a 
population or a bewildered crowd. 

The kind of leadership I have in mind 
was defined by our distinguished Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
when he was President of the Carnegie 
Corp. Mr. Gardner said: 

Leaders worthy of the name whether they 
are university presidents or Senators have 
a significant role in creating the state of 
mind that is the society. They can serve 
as symbols of the moral unity of the society. 
They can express the values that hold the so- 
ciety together. 


I respectfully submit that we in the 
Senate bear a heavy responsibility at this 
critical time for demonstrating to the 
world at large that we share the values 
which our fighting men are asked to de- 
fend on the field of battle. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


RECESS TO 1:30 P.M. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, under 
the present circumstances, with no 
speaker readily available, it would occur 
to me to be the better part of wisdom that 
the Senate take a brief recess; and if it 
is in order, I ask unanimous consent that 
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the Senate stand in recess until the hour 
of 1:30 p.m. today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Illinois? 

There being no objection (at 1 o’clock 
and 3 minutes p.m.) the Senate took a 
recess until 1:30 o’clock p.m. the same 
day. 

On the expiration of the recess, the 
Senate reassembled, and was called to 
order by the Presiding Officer (Mr. Bass 
in the chair). 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the business coming 
over from the previous day may be laid 
before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The un- 
finished business has already been laid 
down. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. It has 
been. I merely wish to express the hope 
that we may reach a determination some- 
where along the line on this authoriza- 
tion. I am not fundamentally opposed 
to filibusters if they have a definite ob- 
jective. As a matter of fact, I have been 
accused of participating in them myself 
on one or more occasions. I might say 
on more than one occasion. But as a 
rule, a filibuster has some objective. 

In this case I cannot see what the 
objective can possibly be. After the au- 
thorization is passed here, it must go to 
the House of Representatives and be 
passed before the appropriation can be 
made to fulfill the purposes of this au- 
thorization. 

We now have some 300,000 members of 
our Armed Forces in Vietnam or in the 
lands or on the waters about that strife- 
torn land. 

There have been extensive committee 
hearings and I have no objection to that. 
If Senators wish to have televised hear- 
ings that go into the living rooms of 
their constituencies, and if they wish to 
ask long, complicated questions, I under- 
stand that thoroughly. I have been 
around here a good while. I understand 
those things. There is nothing mysteri- 
ous about them to me. 

But I would like at least to have some 
alternative to our present policy brought 
forward from these hearings. If mem- 
bers of the committee wish to bring an 
alternative forward, they will have ample 
opportunity to do so, because the House 
Appropriations Committee will not act 
on the appropriations bill until this au- 
thorization bill is enacted; and when the 
appropriation does come from the House, 
by that time even the most determined 
critic of our present policy should have 
his alternative ready. 

The only one I have heard mentioned 
up to now is a proposal by one Member 
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of the Senate that we just get out of 
Vietnam; that we just call the whole 
thing off and come home, and leave 
South Vietnam to the Communists. 
That is the only real alternative I have 
heard suggested. s 

If the objectors will just get their al- 
ternatives ready and bring them to the 
Senate, the Senate can consider them. 

But as it is, they are only holding up 
consideration of this authorization, with- 
out which appropriations cannot possibly 
be made. 

It seems to me, that after a reasonable 
period there should be some alternative 
proposed. I know the committee has 
examined witnesses. It has heard Gen- 
eral Taylor and General Gavin and Am- 
bassador Kennan, and I understand the 
Secretary of State is there today. The 
members have engaged in a great verbal 
debate with these witnesses who, of 
course, are among the most outstanding 
men in their fields. But they have not 
brought forward their alternatives. 

I say, Mr. President, that it is not 
proper to hold up a mere authorization 
for appropriation unless there is going 
to be some alternative proposed. 

So I say to these gentlemen: Let us 
vote on this authorization. If Senators 
wish to vote against it, vote against it. 
But if Senators continue this delay in- 
terminably, we risk losing the war in 
Vietnam by a process of attrition and a 
lack of ammunition which our forces 
must have to defend themselves. 

I submit, Mr. President, it would be 
a sorry spectacle for a country as wealthy 
as ours, and as powerful as ours, to lose 
a war for any such reason. I hope we 
may at least proceed to vote on this au- 
thorization bill. We have had a num- 
ber of speeches on both sides of it. I do 
not know of a single citizen of the United 
States who is happy about our being 
engaged in this war in southeast Asia, 
but the stern, undeniable fact is that 
we are there and there are 300,000 Amer- 
ican boys in that tortured land, or on 
the waters around it, or the lands adja- 
cent to it. 

If we do not propose to authorize food, 
clothing, and hospitals for them, we 
should let it be known now by voting 
down this authorization and giving the 
Defense Department a chance to bring 
our forces home, even though that would 
be like coming home as a whipped puppy 
with its tail between its legs. It is not 
fair to these men. They did not order 
themselves out there. They are there on 
orders from higher authority. 

As long as they are there, I think 
it is the duty of the Senate of the United 
States to maintain them without regard 
to what the views individual Senators 
may be on the policies involved and on 
the international ramifications of the 
entire southeast Asian question. 

I, therefore, hope we will not, by the 
subterfuge of filibustering this author- 
ization, seek to bring our Vietnam effort 
to a close by abandonment. 

If there are those who wish to bring 
it to a close by not feeding, and clothing, 
and arming the men, let them stand up 
on this floor and vote this resolution 
down and defeat it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
the light of what the Senator from 
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Georgia, the distinguished manager of 
the bill now before us said, I wish to 
make it perfectly clear, speaking just as 
one Member of the Senate who has had 
some questions from time to time about 
our policy in southeast Asia, that I do 
not believe any filibuster has taken place 
or that anyone, to my knowledge, in- 
tends a filibuster on this bill. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Was the 
Senator here the day the bill was made 
the unfinished business and the state- 
ment was made that there would be no 
agreement to vote this week on this bill in 
any event? If that does not bear the 
earmarks of a filibuster, I do not know 
what does. It indicates an intention to 
delay. That, in the last analysis, is what 
a filibuster is. They did not say when 
everybody made a speech; they said, 
“We want to serve notice there is not 
going to be any vote.” If that is not a 
filibuster or the threat of a filibuster, 
then I, who have been accused of fili- 
bustering a great deal, and might plead 
guilty in certain instances, do not know 
what a filibuster is. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I cannot speak for 
the Senators that the Senator from 
Georgia is referring to. I can speak only 
for myself. 

But I think a few days’ discussion of 
an authorization of nearly $5 billion 
should not quite so quickly bé labeled a 
“filibuster,” 

We have just completed a discussion 
of some weeks’ duration on the question 
of the repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which is doubtless an im- 
portant issue, but which I know the Sen- 
ator from Georgia would agree is not 
any more important and probably not so 
significant as the conflict in which we are 
involved in southeast Asia. 

This would seem to be an appropriate 
time to raise some questions about where 
we are headed. For my own part, I in- 
tend to vote for every bit of the authori- 
zation in the bill before the Senate. I 
have never felt that the financial cost of 
the war was the issue. I do believe there 
are some serious questions that we prob- 
ably should have asked, even at an earlier 
date, about the assumption that sent our 
troops to Vietnam in the first place. 

But I quite agree with the Senator 
from Georgia that our forces are com- 
mitted and, therefore, must be ade- 
quately equipped. I was in Vietnam and 
visited some of them in November and 
December. They are the finest group 
of military men we have ever sent over- 
seas. There is no question in my mind 
about their competence, their dedication, 
and their capacity. In every sense of 
the word, they are a superb group of 
men, and I personally want to see them 
have all the equipment they need for the 
defense of their lives. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. MCGOVERN. Iyield. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. If the men 
we have sent to Vietnam are not soldiers, 
the United States of America does not 
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have any soldiers. They are the cream 
of the crop. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I wholly agree with 
that statement. The Senator is abso- 
lutely correct. This country has perhaps 
never before assembled quite so superb 
a group of men as those we now have 
fighting in southeast Asia. I feel certain 
that every Member of the Senate shares 
the conviction of the Senator from 
Georgia that we need to do everything 
we can to see to it that they are ade- 
quately equipped and provided with the 
resources they need to fulfill the mission 
to which they have been assigned. 

Having said that, I also believe it is 
perfectly proper for us to have had 
several days of discussion on this sub- 
ject, and perhaps some additional time, 
to examine the question of what our 
commitment is in Vietnam; to what ex- 
tent the bill now before the Senate 
might commit us to some new ventures 
in that part of the world; and to make 
certain that we know where the course 
we are now on is leading. 

I am one of a group of Senators who 
thought ‘seriously of submitting an 
amendment to this authorization bill that 
would in some way try to limit the im- 
pact of the bill to sustaining the forces 
already in being in Vietnam, but also in 
some fashion to reflect the opposition or 
at least the concern of a number of 
Members of the Senate about the 
dangers of any larger war in Vietnam. 

I personally hold to the conviction 
that the late President Kennedy ex- 
pressed in 1963 that we should not make 
this an American war. He said he felt 
it was perfectly proper for us to send 
aid to the people of South Vietnam; that 
he thought it was perfectly proper for us 
to give them the benefit of our best mili- 
tary advice and some limited amount of 
assistance; but that in the last analysis 
only the people of South Vietnam, their 
Government, and their military forces 
could decide the outcome of the war. 

So there was a feeling on the part of a 
number of Senators that perhaps the 
particular bill now before the Senate 
might be a good vehicle to express our 
conviction that we have reached the 
point where we need to consider whether 
to extend the commitment of American 
forces beyond their present level. At the 
time the late President Kennedy im- 
plied that we should not commit fur- 
ther American troops to Vietnam, we 
had about 15,000 or 20,000 men there. 
We now have something over 200,000 
men in Vietnam, and another 75,000 to 
100,000 in Naval units offshore and in 
nearby areas. 

I have felt that the reason why some 
Senators are disturbed about this au- 
thorization bill or about the course we 
are on in Vietnam is that each time our 
policy planners have told us that such- 
and-such a commitment would be 
enough to do the job, they have been 
proved wrong. We were told some years 
ago that the strategic hamlet program 
was the answer to the problem. A con- 
siderable amount of money was invested 
in that program, but it proved to be a 
disastrous failure. We were told that 
limited bombing attacks would bring the 
other side to the negotiating table, or at 
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least would interrupt the flow of troops 
moving into South Vietnam from the 
north. Instead, it is reported that nine 
regiments of North Vietnamese regulars 
have come into the fighting during the 
time the bombing attacks were in 
progress. 

The same kind of predictions have 
been made about the commitments of 
American forces on the ground. It has 
been said that if we committed X number 
of American men to the conflict, they 
would be enough to do the job. But al- 
ways the predictions have been wrong. 

Personally, I have much more confi- 
dence in the judgment of the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL] than I do in 
the judgment of some of the policymak- 
ers in the Department of Defense and 
the Department of State, who have been 
calling for more and more commitments 
of American forces. 

So I believe the Senate is acting within 
its best traditions and within its area of 
responsibility when it takes a few days to 
raise some questions about the course we 
are following in Vietnam. I hope a fili- 
buster will not develop. I certainly do 
not intend to participate in anything 
that I think could properly be described 
as a filibuster on this measure. I do in- 
tend to continue to raise questions, so 
long as those questions are in my mind 
and in the minds of my constituents, 
about the commitments we have made in 
Vietnam. 

I commend the Senator from Georgia 
for the very clear assurance that he gave 
us in his excellent presentation of the 
bill when it was first laid before the Sen- 
ate. He said: 

Nothing in this legislation can properly be 
considered as determining foreign policy, as 
ratifying decisions made in the past or as 
endorsing new commitments. 


It was because the distinguished Sen- 
ator from Georgia gave that kind of as- 
surance on the floor of the Senate that I, 
at least, decided that no rider or no 
amendment was necessary to limit the 
scope of the proposed legislation. 

The Senator from Georgia has made it 
perfectly clear that we are not making 
any policy declarations or declarations 
of support for the decisions that have 
been made in the past 12 years, which 
have involved us in Vietnam. I know 
that the Senator from Georgia has had 
some serious questions about some of our 
past commitments. He has made it per- 
fectly clear that we are not committing 
ourselves to or are not endorsing any 
new ventures either in South Vietnam or 
anywhere else in southeast Asia, but that 
all we are doing by the bill is to provide 
the necessary authorization, and subse- 
quent appropriation, to take care of 
the needs of the troops that have been 
sent there and whose lives are at stake. 

With that purpose I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator from Geor- 
gia. I wish to make it clear that it is on 
that basis that I personally see no need 
for any further amendments or quali- 
fications on the authorization bill. 

I did not intend to speak on the sub- 
ject of Vietnam today. We have some 
serious problems to deal with at home. 
One of them is the problem of the agri- 
cultural sectors of the country. There 
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is no more acute problem in that sector 
than the problem of our dairy farmers. 

Before I offer my remarks on that sub- 
ject, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


THE SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
was pleased, and I know many other Sen- 
ators were, by the message from the 
President which stated that the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture was being directed 
to buy dairy products under section 709 
of the Agricultural Act of 1965—the sec- 
tion which I was privileged to sponsor as 
an amendment to the very important 
farm bill that was passed by Congress 
last year. 

I was delighted that the message 
stressed the need for adequate supplies 
of dairy products for commercial mar- 
kets and also for the high priority de- 
mands of our feeding programs here at 
home and overseas. 

The message stated that milk from 
American farmers is the only milk avail- 
able to millions of poor children abroad. 

Mr. President, we are now participat- 
ing in overseas child-feeding programs 
that reach almost 50 million children 
through school lunch programs of one 
kind or another. The real backbone of 
those programs is the milk supply that 
we send abroad. 

To many of these youngsters, it is the 
only adequate meal they received during 
the day. Of course, the same thing is 
true, although perhaps not to quite as 
acute a degree, in our own milk pro- 
grams at home, which contribute so 
much to the health and strength of our 
own children. 

If we are to fulfill the aspirations of 
the President, to say nothing of com- 
mercial market requirements, it is es- 
sential that the national dairy herd be 
maintained and that our farmers have 
adequate encouragement to supply the 
necessary quantities of milk for all pur- 
poses—for commercial purposes as well 
as for our feeding program. 

I believe every Senator is fully aware 
that milk prices to farmers are sup- 
ported by the Agricultural Act of 1949, 
and that for several years the rate of 
price support has been either at the min- 
imum or near the minimum required by 
law. 

As a result of price support levels being 
too low, dairy herds are now being liqui- 
dated by many farmers, just at the time 
when more milk, not less, is needed for 
the commercial market and for distribu- 
tion programs here at home and abroad. 

One such program which is of 
interest to most of us concerns spe- 
cial milk for children on which 
program the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. PROXMIRE] has done so much 
work. We cannot let this program lapse 
by default. We must provide sufficient 
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money for the program and then see that 
there is a supply of milk to meet the 
needs of our children. 

Mr. President, I believe that no other 
program has resulted in greater divi- 
dends in terms of health and the strength 
of children for so little cost as has this 
special milk program. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, I believe 
my colleague has brought to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the very genuine prob- 
lem that confronts initially the milk 
producers of the United States, and, in 
the final analysis, confronts even more 
seriously the general public and the 
schoolchildren of America. 

I certainly associate myself with his 
statement that it was a disastrous bit of 
news for schoolchildren and for their 
parents around the country when the 
President's Bureau of the Budget recom- 
mended a 79-percent cut in the money 
available for the school milk program, 

On the Appropriations Committee on 
which I serve, and on which serves also 
the distinguished Senator from Wiscon- 
sion to whom my colleague has just al- 
luded, I recall the very fervid, effective, 
and persuasive pleas the Senator makes 
every year for an increase over the rec- 
ommendations which come down from 
the White House and the Bureau of the 
Budget. 

We felt rather proud of the fact that 
we did provide $103 million in the budget 
for the current fiscal year. However, we 
are now confronted with the President’s 
proposed reduction of 79 percent for next 
year and also a reclaimer of $3 million of 
the amount of money which was added 
largely because of the persistence and 
insistance and persuasiveness, fortified 
with facts as he was, of the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Iam glad that my colleague points out 
also that this attack on the school milk 
program is just one facet of the overall 
program. We need greater production 
of milk and larger dairy herds, and the 
way to get that is to increase the price 
support made available to producers of 

I should like to address a question to 
my colleague, who serves as an important 
member of the Senate Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry, of which I am 
a reluctant alumnus, Is not my mem- 
ory correct that this increase in price 
support can be provided expeditiously by 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture 
under prevailing legislation and will not 
require new legislation or the delay occa- 
sioned by new legislation? 

Mr.McGOVERN. The Senator is cor- 
rect. As he knows, as a senior member 
of the Agricultural Appropriations Sub- 
committee, and one who has been very 
actively involved on behalf of dairy 
farmers for a good many years, the Sec- 
retary does have such authority. 

I have discussed this matter with the 
Secretary and with other officials at the 
Department of Agriculture. I am hope- 
ful that we can arrange for a meeting 
with him of the Senators who are now on 
the floor and others who are interested 
in this problem, so we can sit down with 
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the Secretary and tell him about some of 
the problems our dairy farmers are hav- 
ing: the financial squeeze that faces a 
good many of them, the disappearance 
of some of our dairy herds, and the liqui- 
dation of those herds at a time when 
they are increasingly needed. I hope on 
the basis of such conversations we can 
persuade the Secretary to act very 
quickly, and use the authority that Con- 
gress has given him to lift the price sup- 
port level. It does not really require 
any further action on the part of the 
Congress; that authority, as the Senator 
= rests with the Secretary of Agricul- 
re. 

Mr. MUNDT. Does my colleague 
share my concern that with prevailing 
meat prices as high as they are, and the 
production of milk as unprofitable as it 
is, that unless some action is taken, we 
are likely to see a decrease in dairy herds, 
by drawing them off to the market, rather 
than maintaining even the status quo? 

Mr. McGOVERN. There is no ques- 
tion about continued liquidation of 
dairy herds. The Senator is absolutely 
correct. We are all very grateful for 
the somewhat improved situation in cat- 
tle and hogs today; but that only further 
points up the need to do something about 
one of the forgotten menin American ag- 
riculture, the dairy farmer: What the 
Senator describes is happening. The 
farmers are liquidating their dairy herds 
and moving into other more profitable 
lines of production. They are doing it 
just at a time when the President has 
called upon Congress to authorize a mass 
attack upon hunger abroad, and to do 
even more than food for peace has here- 
tofore been authorized to undertake. 
The President’s food-for-freedom pro- 
gram, which I vigorously applaud, comes 
at a time when commercial demands on 
dairy farmers are increasing. 

Mr. MUNDT. I have one comment, 
Mr. President, to which T shall not ask 
my colleague to reply. This astonishing 
request on the part of the President to 
reduce the school milk program by 79 
percent causes me to have some curiosity 
about who is writing the speeches down 
at the White House. -We hear of changes 
in speechwriters and the shortage of 
speechwriters, and so forth. I believe 
they have too many speechwriters down 
there. I do not believe the very fine 
speechwriter who helped the President 
with his state of the Union address, 
wherein he said we could have both guns 
and butter at the same time, and carry 
the war in Vietnam to a successful con- 
clusion without sacrifices of other pro- 
grams, who can tell us where economies 
can be made, is the same one who says 
to take it away from the homeless, the 
poverty stricken, the schoolchildren. 
This other speechwriter who talked 
about cutting back the milk program 79 
percent must not be related to the fellow 
who helped the President with his state 
of the Union speech. 

I challenge the administration here 
and now, Mr. President, to show any 
place else in the total existing program 
of the executive branch where there has 
been as sharp a cut proposed as the 79 
percent they propose to take out of the 
school milk program. 
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I think that is a great disaster; and I 
hope we can get to the President, back 
behind his facade of speechwriters, and 
help him realize, No. 1, the inconsistency 
of this approach; No. 2, its devastating 
effect on the schoolchildren of America; 
and No. 3, its lack of overall wisdom. 

My colleague has had an illustrious 
career as food-for-peace Director, and 
knows something about the programs 
abroad; but I believe he would agree 
that, on a dollar-for-dollar basis, no 
program we have set in motion has done 
more for American children than this 
milk program. So I hope, as my col- 
league has suggested, we can get through 
to the President and straighten out this 
situation, because, while surely there are 
places in this great big budget the White 
House has sent down where we should be 
economizing, I do not thing it is wise 
to accept this attack of a 79-percent cut 
in the school lunch program. 

One way to let the program move for- 
ward is to provide a continuous expan- 
sion of the supply of milk.’ That can be 
done, as my colleague has suggested, by 
action of the Secretary of Agriculture 
in providing a more adequate and equi- 
table price support for milk products in 
America. 

I thank my colleague for yielding. 

Mr. MCGOVERN. I thank the Sena- 
tor for his very helpful contribution. I 
am certainly happy to respond to his 
suggestion about the rich dividends that 
we receive, not only in this country but 
in the countries we have tried to assist 
overseas, with such efforts as school 
milk and school lunch programs. I have 
thought for a good many years that, 
taking into consideration the entire 
foreign aid program, the overseas aid 
of all kinds, there is no part of that 
whole program that has returned such 
great dividends as the programs that 
have been aimed at improving the health 
of schoolchildren and preschool chil- 
dren through the milk programs. 

That has been true here in our own 
country. Some years ago, when I 
served as Director of the food-for-peace 
program under the late President Ken- 
nedy, I received a very thoughtful letter 
from the dean of the University of 
Georgia, who said that in his best judg- 
ment, there was no single Federal pro- 
gram that had done so much to improve 
the lives of the people of the South in 
the last 30 years as the school lunch and 
school milk programs. He said that 
many of the youngsters had suffered 
from an inadequate diet over the years, 
and he thought it had held down both 
the physical growth and the educational 
growth of millions of people in the 
South, and that the school milk and 
school lunch programs had done more 
to correct that situation than anything 
else. 

I applaud the Senator’s high priority 
or. these programs, and I hope that we 
will be successful in restoring the funds 
to an adequate level. That is one thing 
the Congress can do something about. 
It is quite true that the Secretary has 
authority to set the price support levels 
on milk, but Congress has the authority 
to restore the funds that are needed for 
our school milk and school lunch pro- 
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grams; and I hope we will be able to re- 
store them to an adequate level. 

In terms of our national defense, we 
can present a better picture to the world, 
and a stronger defense position, if our 
young people are healthy and strong. 

It has always disturbed me that such 
a high percentage of our young people 
are rejected as unqualified for military 
service because of health deficiencies. 
One of the ways to correct that in terms 
of the future defense needs of the coun- 
try is to make sure that we have an ade- 
quate supply of high protein foods, and 
that we do not exercise a penny-wise, 
pound-foolish program with reference 
to those items. 

I thank the Senator for his excellent 
contribution to the discussion. 

Mr. President, the number of milk 
cows in the dairy herds here in the 
United States has reached an alltime low 
as of January 1 of this year. The num- 
ber of cattle reported stood at 16.6 mil- 
lion head on January 1, which is a de- 
cline of 5.6 percent from a year ago. 

The total milk production for 1965 
stood at 125 billion pounds, which is a 
drop of 1½ percentage points from the 
previous year. In January, national 
milk production was off 5.3 percent from 
the previous year. 

This decline has been continuing for 
several months. The greatest decline in 
milk production is in the heart of the 
dairy country of the United States—in 
my part of the country—Minnesota, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and the surrounding States. 
The decreases for January were 14 per- 
cent in Minnesota, one of the great dairy 
States. 

Mr. President, I pause at this point to 
say that the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. Monpate], who is necessarily away 
from the Senate on official business, has 
asked me to insert in the Recorp a brief 
statement on the dairy situation. He 
feels strongly that steps are needed to 
arrest the decline in dairy production. 
I, therefore, ask unanimous consent that 
his statement be included in the RECORD 
at this point, before I continue my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR MONDALE 

There are many reasons why we must 
maintain and support a dairy industry—in 
fact, our entire agricultural industry—which 
is capable of meeting the needs of the 
American consumer, as well as our commit- 
ments abroad. 

Population is rising. Youngsters will need 
milk as they grow up, to supply the needed 
nutrition. 

The President has called for a war on 
hunger, pointing out that “hunger poisons 
the mind, saps the body, and destroys hope, 
and is the natural enemy of mankind.” 

He added that “we must have adequate 
supplies of dairy products for commercial 
markets, and to meet high priority domes- 
tic and foreign program needs. Milk from 
U.S. farms is the only milk available to 
millions of poor children abroad.” 

These are some of the reasons why we 
must take steps necessary to stop the de- 
cline in dairy production. 

I think the time has come to raise the 
support price for milk so that farmers can 
be encouraged to maintain their herds. 
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Now is the time to act, before more dairy 
farmers get out of the dairy business. Un- 
less we stop this decrease in milk production, 
we may wake up and find that we cannot 
supply the milk needs of the American con- 
sumer, much less meet our foreign com- 
mitments. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, pro- 
duction is down some 7 percent in Wis- 
consin and 15 percent in Iowa, as com- 
pared to January 1965. The drop in 
the State of South Dakota for this same 
period of time is 9 percent. The situa- 
tion is such that when milk prices and 
returns from dairying are compared to 
such alternative farming enterprises as. 
hogs, beef cattle, and soybeans, dairy 
farming comes out second best. 

This point was made very well a few 
moments ago by my colleague [Mr. 
MounpT]. Many farmers, therefore, are 
relieving themselves of the 7 days a week 
confinement necessary to dairy opera- 
tions. We know that the upper Midwest 
is a reservoir for the dairy industry. 
It is this area that most fluid milk mar- 
kets depend upon for their reserve sup- 
plies. It produces a great deal of our 
‘butter, cheese, and nonfat dry milk. 
I hasten to add, however, that virtually 
every State in the Union is involved in 
the dairy industry in one way or another. 

If we are to have an adequate supply 
of milk and dairy products in 1966 and 
1967, it is imperative that the exodus 
of dairy farmers be stopped. This can 
only be done by giving dairy farmers 
assurance that they will be rewarded 
fairly for their efforts. We are not talk- 
ing about some kind of unwarranted 
subsidy or financing, but merely the as- 
surance of a fair return is for the hard 
labor which is involved in dairy farming. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from South Dakota yield at 
that point? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Is it not true that 
the Agricultural Act of 1949 specifies as 
a criteria for the price-support level— 
‘one of the important criteria—that the 
Secretary shall establish price supports 
at a level which will assure an adequate 
supply? 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator is 
correct. 

Mr. PROXMIRE: The whole thrust of 
what both Senators from South Dakota 
have stated in their extremely able 
speeches is that the supply will not be 
adequate unless the Secretary recognizes 
this criteria and gives weight to it, that 
we will have shortages which could result 
in a temporary bonanza for dairy 
farmers. There is no question that if the 
prices rise severely and sharply, it would 
be very temporary indeed. Some farmers 
might take a shortsighted view of this 
and be very happy. 

The point is, it would be bad for the 
dairy industry as well as for the con- 
sumer. It would also be bad for the 
stability of prices generally. The up- 
ward surge in prices would be temporary, 
but our experience indicates that whereas 
an appropriate, steady increase in the 
price support level by the Secretary of 
Agriculture could assure adequate sup- 
plies, the law of supply and demand 
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would come into adjustment at an ap- 
propriate level—say 85 percent of parity, 
or some reasonable, moderate level—and 
thus the dairy farmers of the country 
could continue to maintain their herds. 
They could and would make their plans 
accordingly. They would be able to stay 
in the dairy industry. The result would 
be, in the long run, a healthier picture 
for the dairy farmers as well as a better 
picture for the consumers and for price 
stability generally. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I agree with the 
Senator from Wisconsin. As I under- 
stand his point, the consumers have just 
as great an interest in stabilization of 
dairy prices and supplies of dairy com- 
modities as does the producer. This is 
not a one-way street. We are not talk- 
ing here about the problem of the dairy 
farmer alone. We are talking about in- 
suring an adequate supply at fair prices 
for families all across the country. Thus, 
it is really a double problem, of concern 
to the consumer, as well as to the 
producer. 

The Senator is correct, that in the 
long run a price support level adequate 
to assure necessary supplies of dairy 
commodities is in the interests of both 
the taxpayer and the consumer. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say to the 
Senator from South Dakota who, along 
with his colleague [Mr. MUNDT], repre- 
sents the most agricultural State in the 
Union, or at least the one State in the 
Union in which agriculture represents 
the largest proportion of total income, 
and who are, therefore, deeply aware of 
the problems, that the No. 1 economic 
injustice in America is low farm income. 

There is no question about that—in 
terms of the investment made, the 
amount of work they put in, their effi- 
ciency, and in terms of the risks taken. 
Farm income is much too low for all 
farmers. We can make a convincing 
case of economic injustice for virtually 
every farmer. But it is particularly 
severe for the dairy farmers. The 
Secretary of Agriculture has won appro- 
priate respect for the honesty and ac- 
curacy of his statistics which show that 
in my State—the No. 1 dairy-producing 
State in the country—farmers receive 
an income, if you allow them only a 4- 
percent return on invested capital, of less 
than 50 cents an hour. 

This is right now. That is not a few 
months ago when the farmer’s income 
was even lower. He is receiving less 
than 50 cents an hour, when the mini- 
mum wage is $1.25 an hour. As I say, 
our farmers are among the most skilled 
workers in America. 

It seems to me that this adds another 
dimension to the very strong argument 
which the Senator from South Dakota 
is making, that the Secretary of Agri- 
culture should give careful consideration 
to increasing price supports for dairy 
products from 75 percent of parity to a 
level which will assure an adequate sup- 
ply, which will bring the dairy farmer a 
little closer to the kind of income he so 
richly deserves. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin for his keen observa- 
tions. I, of course, agree with him 
wholeheartedly. I agree that agricul- 
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ture is the one major sector which has 
not generally shared in the rising eco- 
nomic prosperity of the country as a 
whole. For almost 5 years now, this 
country has enjoyed an unbroken eco- 
nomic advance—taking the economy as 
a whole—but the farm families of the 
Nation have not shared fairly in that 
economic advance. They are grateful 
for what Congress has done, particularly 
in the passage of a general 4-year farm 
bill in 1965, which does provide some de- 
gree of stability. But the fact remains 
that even with the 1965 program and 
other steps which have been taken by 
the Department of Agriculture, and by 
Congress, the per capita income level 
of farm families is still far below the 
national average. Thus, we do have an 
imbalance in this country in rural Amer- 
ica, and particularly, as the Senator has 
said, with reference to dairy producers. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I thank the Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, will the Senator from South 
Dakota yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. I 
wish to support the position taken by 
the Senator from South Dakota and join 
him in urging action to increase dairy 
price supports. 

I used to be both in wheat farming and 
in the dairy business. Therefore, I be- 
lieve I know a little bit about the opera- 
tions involved in both. 

Probably the most difficult type of 
farming operation is that of the dairy 
business which keeps you on the job all 
day long, 7 days a week. 

When farmers start losing money in 
the dairy business, they quickly go into 
some other kind of farm operation. 

We are in the situation now where if 
the price supports are not increased and 
milk marketing orders are tied to price 
supports, we may face severe shortages 
in the years to come. The consumer 
would be far better off to have a little in- 
crease in price now and be assured more 
adequate supplies, rather than face 
severe shortages in the future. 

The time of that shortage may not be 
very far off. We hear a lot of talk about 
increased exports of wheat and other 
grains. We are now experiencing ex- 
ports three times as high as they were 
only 4 or 5 years ago. If worldwide de- 
mand continues, many dairy producers 
will shift to grain production, as grains 
will be in great demand if we can con- 
tinue to increase exports. 

I join the Senator in requesting higher 
price supports. They should have been 
increased before. There has been no in- 
crease for many years. The dairy farm- 
ers are in the most difficult financial 
straits of all agricultural producers. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Senator 
for his observation. I think there is no 
question about the fact that the Ameri- 
can farmer has contributed greatly to 
the strength of the country as a whole, 
and has done it without an adequate 
compensation to himself. There is no 
country on the face of the earth today, 
and there has never been a country in 
the history of the world, which is pro- 
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vided with an adequate food supply for 
its people at such a small cost to the 
consumer. 

As the Senator has said, in spite of 
the price support program, which some 
people see as a device to increase the cost 
of food, the fact is that food is a bar- 
gain. Food takes only 18 percent of the 
income of the American consumer. In 
some countries it takes as high as 50 
percent of the family budget to buy food. 
So we are in an unusually favorable 
position as far as food consumers are 
concerned. What we are pleading for is 
an adequate and fair compensation for 
the farmers who provide us with the 
most wholesome supply of food in the 
world at the lowest real cost. 

The kind of price support we are ask- 
ing for can be supplied under present 
law simply by increasing the support 
level. This increase can be directed by 
the Secretary. of Agriculture. 

Under the pricing criteria of the Agri- 
cultural Act of 1949, the support price to 
farmers must be increased to assure even 
a semblance of an adequate supply. 

As I said earlier in our discussion, this 
matter is being taken up with the Secre- 
tary. I hope a number of us can sit down 
with the Secretary of Agriculture soon 
and make our case. I think we have a 
Secretary who has the interests of Amer- 
ican agriculture at heart. I have faith 
that when the case is made to him, in a 
face-to-face discussion, he will do what- 
ever is within his authority to deal with 
this problem in a fair manner. 

If the present trends continue in the 
dairy industry, we are going to be faced 
with acute shortages of milk and dairy 
products for years to come. A cow can 
be slaughtered in an instant, but it takes 
a minimum of 2 years to replace a dairy 
cow, and then she can be replaced only 
if there is a mother around to give birth, 
which will not be the case if dairy herds 
are liquidated. 

Severe shortages of milk and dairy 
products will immediately result in in- 
flationary prices at the consumer level, 
and this is what we want to prevent. If 
the herds continue to be liquidated, a fu- 
ture shortage will result. That means 
uncontrolled price increases. An in- 
crease in the dairy supports will not 
cause an inflationary spiral. The best 
assurance against inflation is produc- 
tion, and the only assurance that milk 
will be produced is by giving the pro- 
ducer a fair price. 

The present status of the industry 
concerns many people very deeply, not 
only because of farmers, but from the 
viewpoint of consumers and the view- 
point of many of our communities. In 
many of the Northern States the milk 
plant is the biggest industry in town. 
I can think of many towns in my own 
home State where the dairy plant is the 
backbone of that particular community. 
I am informed that many of the milk 
plants which make butter and nonfat 
dry milk are in grave danger of being 
closed. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McGOVERN. I yield. 

Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. 
Apropos of what the Senator has said, 


Mr. 
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in my own home county, we have 
had two creameries for 25 or 30 years, 
affiliated with the Land-O-Lakes’ 
Creamery organization, probably the 
best run operation in the United States. 
One of them was closed down about 3 
months ago. It will never be opened 
again. This is a good example of how 
the dairy industry is being liquidated. 
Something has to be done to correct 
this. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. These plants are being liquidated 
not only because of a lack of milk sup- 
plies but because they have tried to 
maintain prices to farmers that are be- 
yond their capabilities. 

A great number of them are paying 
prices to farmers that are not adequately 
provided for by the price support struc- 
ture. Many of the plants—in fact, most 
of them in my State—are cooperatively 
owned by the farmers themselves. So 
they have a great stake in the industry. 
They have a stake in it both as farmers 
and operators of these cooperatively 
owned plants. But they cannot continue 
to pay themselves money that they can- 
not collect when they sell their products 
as nonfat dry milk to the Government. 

The present price support level is $3.24 
per hundredweight. The Government 
pays prices for products used in its dis- 
tribution programs which are geared to 
that support level. 

Many of the manufacturing plants, 
hoping against hope for improvement in 
the market, have been paying their mem- 
ber producers substantially more than 
the $3.24 level. But unless the market 
itself is corrected through adjustment 
of the price support level, many of these 
plants will be forced to close and the em- 
ployees dismissed. That would have an 
adverse impact on rural America, and 
would obviously be totally inconsistent 
with the economic opportunity programs 
approved by the Congress at the request 
of the administration. 

The problems of the dairy industry 
which I have been discussing have been 
visible ahead for some time. It was for 
this reason that I introduced legislation 
authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to go into the open market and purchase 
dairy products for distribution here at 
home and for programs we are operat- 
ing abroad at market prices. 

The new authority can be helpful, but 
the status of the industry has now de- 
clined to the point where an adjustment 
in the price support level is the only way 
to adjust dairy returns properly enough 
to assure an adequate supply of dairy 
products. 

While the dairy industry is shrinking 
at an alarming rate, and the needs for 
dairy products are greater in overseas 
and domestic programs, the needs of the 
commercial market are growing as well. 

The population of this country con- 
tinues to increase. It was something 
over 195 million at the beginning of this 
year. The Nation is growing at a rate 
of 3 million people a year, or a market 
for milk and dairy products equivalent 
to a new city the size of Los Angeles. 

If our growing population is to be fed, 
we must have steadily increased milk 
production to match the growth. 
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We all know the results when we come 
up too late with too little. I hope the 
Secretary of Agriculture will act now. 
If he does, I know he will have the sup- 
port of the American people and of the 
Congress. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I com- 
mend the Senator from South Dakota 
for his very thoughtful speech, and I 
wish to commend my senior colleague 
LMr. Proxmire] for his contribution on 
the dialog about this very serious mat- 
ter involving our dairy farmers. 

Mr. President, I am pleased that the 
revamped food-for-peace program pro- 
posed by the administration stresses the 
need for adequate supplies of dairy prod- 
ucts for commercial markets and to meet 
high priority domestic and foreign pro- 
gram needs. 

I am concerned, however, that this 
need for adequate supplies may not be 
reflected in prices to dairy farmers that 
will assure it. 

If present inadequate price levels con- 
tinue in the important north central 
dairy States, for example, it is certain 
that this important area will not be able 
to provide these needed supplies. The 
reserve supplies that have been avail- 
able in this area in the past are disap- 
pearing and may no longer be available 
to fluid milk markets. 

This milk shortage already is a serious 
problem for the important manufactur- 
ing sector of the dairy industry in these 
States. This industry, built around the 
making of cheese, butter and nonfat dry 
milk, already is having difficulty obtain- 
ing sufficient milk to keep plants running 
efficiently. 

The answer, of course, is higher 
price supports. These higher prices are 
needed both to provide adequate income 
for farmers committed to staying in 
dairying and as a vote of confidence for 
those who are wavering. 

Even without the anticipated stepping 
up of foreign demands for dairy prod- 
ucts—both in food aid and commercial 
sales—the need for ample domestic pro- 
duction is growing. 

The fluid milk and cream report, issued 
yesterday by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, shows the extent of these consump- 
tion changes in State and Federal milk 
marketing areas. 

Whole milk sales in November were up 
4 percent from a year earlier in these 
areas. Skim milk sales were up 12 per- 
cent from November a year earlier. 
Fluid cream sales were up 2 percent. 

To summarize, total fluid sales in No- 
vember in 76 marketing areas were up 
6 percent from the same month in 1964. 
Yet the milk receipts from milk produc- 
ers have been going down. 

One indication of the economic prob- 
lems in this area is the sharp drop in the 
number of producers in some of these 
State and Federal marketing areas. In 
3 Minois areas, for example, the 
number is down in 1 year from 18,186 
producers to 16,453. In 3 Michigan 


areas, 13,887 down to 12,911. In 3 
Wisconsin areas 4,197 to 4,137. In 2 
Minnesota areas, 4,102 to 3,971. This 


drastic reduction in producers is the di- 
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rect result of low prices. Many of our 
finest dairy farmers are being literally 
driven from the farm, 

Two other related indicators reported 
by the Department of Agriculture are 
average daily receipts of milk from pro- 
ducers in these State and Federal milk 
marketing areas and average daily re- 
ceipts per producer. Both show sharp 
drops in nearly all the midwest dairy 
States, undoubtedly reflecting discontent 
with milk prices. 

Average daily receipts from two Min- 
nesota areas are down from 3,417 million 
pounds in December of 1964 to 3,133 mil- 
lion pounds in the same month in 1965; 
five Iowa areas down from 3,317 million 
to 3,015 million; two South Dakota areas 
down from 622 million to 581 million; 
three Wisconsin areas down from 4,509 
million to 4,324 million, and two Illinois 
areas down from 17,524 million to 14,893 
million. 

Sharp drops in average daily receipts 
per producer are shown in the current 
reports for these same States. These 
reductions refiect culling of dairy herds, 
poor quality feed due to drought and 
early frost, and unwillingness to buy 
feed concentrates that will not pay out 
at present dairy prices. 

The Government now supports dairy 
products at 75 percent of parity or $3.24 
a hundred for milk going into manufac- 
turing uses. This price has led to fewer 
cows being milked and fewer farmers 
remaining in dairying. 

The incentive simply is not there at 
this price, especially for younger farmers 
who have the option of switching to feed- 
ing cattle or raising hogs, or some other 
type of farming. It has led to the alarm- 
ing situation in Wisconsin in which it 
now is estimated that an average of 12 
farmers a day stopped dairying in 1965. 

The Secretary has reported that he is 
considering the many requests for rais- 
ing support prices for the coming mar- 
keting year. My request is among them. 
I hope the alarming drop in milk produc- 
tion in the Midwest, which is without a 
doubt tied to the serious economic situa- 
tion caused by continued low milk prices, 
will result in his setting dairy support 
prices at a realistic level without delay. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
wish to commend the Senator from 
Wisconsin for the excellent statement he 
has just made on the dairy problem. In- 
asmuch as he comes from perhaps the 
greatest dairy State in the Union he 
knows this problem thoroughly. As the 
former Governor of that State he has 
been equally involved serving the dairy 
farmers for a good many years. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
share the concern which has been so 
well expressed on the Senate floor today 
concerning the proposed reductions con- 
tained in the fiscal year 1967 budget for 
the national school lunch and special 
milk programs. I am of the opinion, 
as are a majority of the Members of 
this body, that we must reduce nones- 
sential Federal expenditures in view of 
our military commitments in southeast 
Asia. There are innumerable areas 
where the administration and Congress 
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can cut back on financial outlays with- 
out jeopardizing the health of our chil- 
dren or in any way impeding the well- 
being of any of our citizens. 

The school lunch program and the 
special milk program are, however, in 
my view very important and successful 
programs, and they deserve to be con- 
tinued at least at the level of recent 
years, 

I intend to vote and do all I can to 
restore the proposed cuts. The health 
and physical welfare of our school chil- 
dren is an essential matter, and the funds 
devoted to this cause should not be re- 
duced while other much less essential 
programs continue in full force or are 
even increased. 

Mr, HART. Mr. President, I want to 
commend the junior Senator from South 
Dakota for his leadership and his fine 
presentation of our serious dairy problem 
and associate myself with him. In his 
recent message on food-for-freedom, 
President Johnson called for the Govern- 
ment purchase of limited amounts of 
dairy products under the new open mar- 
ket purchase authority in the Agricul- 
tural Act of 1965. The President said: 

We must have adequate supplies of dairy 
products for commercial markets, and to 
meet the high priority domestic and foreign 
program needs. Milk from U.S. farms is the 
only milk available to millions of poor chil- 
dren abroad. The Secretary of Agriculture 
will use authority in the 1965 act whenever 
necessary to meet our needs for dairy 
products. 


The need for dairy products comes 
pointedly at the time of a shrinking dairy 
industry. It comes at a time when sur- 
pluses have been curtailed and when sup- 
plies for commercial markets are de- 
creasing. The high priority domestic 
and foreign program needs of which the 
President speaks are endangered by the 
downward trend in production. 

The level of prices to farmers is dis- 
couraging to the continued production of 
milk. The primary dairy States are re- 
porting cuts in production from a year 
ago as my colleagues have pointed out. 
It is my hope the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture will continue to review the support 
program for dairy products in light of 
what is required to stabilize dairy pro- 
duction on a firm basis and provide for 
milk we will need for fullest growth of 
both domestic and international needs. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
thank the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Hart] and the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. THURMOND] for their perceptive 
remarks and their contribution to this 
discussion. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the order for the quorum call be 
rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 
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FAULTY CONSTRUCTION OF POST 
OFFICE BUILDINGS 


Mr. JORDAN of North Carolina. Mr. 
President, recently a situation came to 
my attention concerning the Post Office 
Department which caused me a great 
deal of concern. 

I think the Senate and the public 
should be aware of the situation; there- 
fore, I shall outline briefly a series of 
events involving the construction and 
leasing of certain post offices. 

I should like to say at the outset that 
Postmaster General Lawrence O’Brien 
performed an outstanding public service 
by taking immediate corrective action 
when I called this matter to his atten- 
tion. 

The matter to which I am referring 
involves the operations of an organiza- 
tion known as the Schur-Lee Realty 
Corp., Hackensack, N.J., whose principal 
officer is Mr. Aaron Schurman. 

Mr. Schurman has been a principal in 
several different corporations which have 
obtained contracts to build and lease 12 
U.S. post office buildings since 1958 in 
cities in the States of New Jersey, New 
York, and North Carolina. 

The Schur-Lee Corp. has obtained 
contracts to build and lease 4 of the 12 
post offices in North Carolina, in the 
cities of Goldsboro, Asheboro, Sanford, 
and Shelby. 

An intolerable situation came to my 
attention when I learned that the city of 
Sanford had revoked the corporation’s 
license to do business in that city when 
it was found that the construction of the 
foundation of the new post office in San- 
ford did not meet local building codes 
and was not in accordance with the 
specifications drawn by the Post Office 
Department. 

On January 25, 1966, I sent a tele- 
gram concerning the matter to the Post- 
master General, which is as follows: 

In strongest possible terms I y 
recommend immediate investigation of per- 
formance by contractor on post office build- 
ing at Sanford, N.C., now under construc- 
tion. Sanford municipal government has re- 
voked contractor’s license to operate in San- 
ford, and all work has been stopped. Com- 
plaints of most serious nature have repeat- 
edly been made by responsible citizens and 
officials of Sanford in recent weeks, and I 
have repeatedly called them to attention of 
proper postal authorities who made it clear 
they share my concern, but seem to be ham- 
pered by legal considerations relating to con- 
tractual relationship between the contractor 
and the Government. Similar problems 
arose when same contractor was working on 
Asheboro post office project. Understand he 
was low bidder on several other North Caro- 
lina post office projects. I believe in being 
fair and there may be extenuating circum- 
stances about which I do not know, but it 
appears to me that there is urgent need for 
prompt action to correct an intolerable sit- 
uation. 


Upon receiving the telegram the Post- 
master General took immediate steps to 
have a complete investigation made. The 
Postmaster General informed me on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1966, that the contract between 
the Post Office Department and the 
Schur-Lee Realty Corp. for the Sanford 
post office building had been canceled. 
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Furthermore, the Postmaster General 
has assured me that his Department is 
continuing its investigation of all of the 
contracts it has in the 12 cities in New 
Jersey, New York, and North Carolina, to 
determine if any other defaults have oc- 
curred. 

I have a file of information on what 
has occurred in connection with the pro- 
posed post office building in Sanford, 
and I have passed on all of the informa- 
tion I have obtained to the Postmaster 
General 


Of course, I am not familiar with all 
of the details of the contracts in the 11 
other cities, but what happened in San- 
ford is a good example of a private cor- 
poration trying to get by with shoddy 
construction and a completely unaccept- 
able building to house a post office. 

There are strong indications that this 
Same corporation has made a practice of 
trying to give the Government the run- 
around in meeting its contractual obliga- 
tions through delay and slowness in cor- 
recting sloppy work. 

I hope that the Post Office Department, 
as a result of the experience it has had 
with the Schur-Lee Corp., will make a 
broad review of all of the construction- 
lease agreements it has made. There is 
an urgent need to find out if other at- 
temps are being made to do what was 
done in Sanford before it was corrected, 

The private contractors who lease fa- 
cilities to the Post Office Department are 
paid, and they are paid well, for their 
services, In turn they should be required 
not only to provide facilities of superior 
quality, but to keep them serviced and 
in first-class condition without delays 
and constant prodding. We cannot tol- 
erate anything less, and we will not 
tolerate anything less. 

I think it would also be proper for the 
Post Office Department, in reviewing its 
contract-lease agreements, to give se- 
rious study to this method of building 
postal facilities, and I hope that the 
Postmaster General will recommend to 
Congress any changes in the existing 
contract-lease procedure that he feels 
ee better postal service to the 
public. 


THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, half a 
decade or so ago a great leader in the 
U.S. Senate wrote: 


Iam a free man, an American, a U.S. Sena- 
tor, and a Democrat in that order. 

Iam also a liberal, a conservative, a Texan, 
a taxpayer, a rancher, a businessman, a con- 
sumer, a parent, a voter, not as young as I 
used to be nor as old as I expect to be. And 
I am all these things in no fixed order. 

I am unaware of any descriptive word in 
the second paragraph which qualifies, modi- 
fies, amends or is related by hyphenation to 
the first paragraph. In consequence, I am 
not able—not even the least interested in 
trying—to define my political philosophy by 
the choice of a one-word or two-word label. 
This may be against the tide, but, if so, the 
choice is deliberate. 


The words are brilliant words of the 


man whom destiny and the American 
people have chosen as our leader in diffi- 
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cult days. They are the words of then- 
Senator Lyndon B. Johnson. 

The beginning of an eloquent state- 
ment of political precepts, these words 
are the ones I borrow today to bring be- 
fore the Senate some of my thoughts on 
the most vexing of this generation—Viet- 
nam and the consequences of the war 
there, in the rest of southeast Asia, on 
the entire Asian Continent and, indeed, 
on the world. 

There are those who would categorize 
Senators—indeed, all Americans—into 
neat pigeonholes marked “‘The Hawks” 
and “The Doves.” Or, even less appro- 
priately, “those who support the Presi- 
dent” and “those who oppose the Presi- 
dent.” 

As a Senator, Lyndon B. Johnson told 
us: 

At the heart of my own beliefs is a rebellion 
against this very process, labeling and filing 
Americans under headings. 


Mr. President, this is the position in 
which I find myself today. Indeed, I 
suspect many of us find ourselves today 
in this same position. 

We are neither hawks nor doves. We 
desire to be neither. 

We are pro-Americans, profreedom. 
We are anti-Communist, antislave. 

We believe in meeting our commit- 
ments. We believe in peace with honor. 

We know from a personal standpoint, 
many of us having served in the Armed 
Forces in wartime. 

We are at once freemen, Americans, 
Senators, liberals, conservatives, busi- 
nessmen, professional men, consumers, 
workers, parents, and voters. All of us 
are not as young as we used to be nor, 
hopefully, as old as we expect to be. 

Yet, many are, as I am, the fathers of 
young sons who may be asked to march 
off to battle in a war that is undeclared 
and, indeed, not understood by the vast 
majority of Americans. 

As we are loyal, sincere, and dedi- 
cated—that is, those of us in the Senate 
who feel this way—so are nearly all the 
200 million Americans. They—and we— 
back our President. We applaud his 
patience and his perceptiveness. We 
applaud his efforts at peace, and, equally, 
his efforts to find a way to reconcile a 
belief in and a love of peace with the 
commitments to freedom and self-de- 
termination. 

Yet, we have questions, questions that 
weigh heavily on the shoulders of our 
fighting men in Vietnam and their par- 
ents in Texas, in Indiana, and in all our 
50 States. 

In finding the answers to these ques- 
tions—both those which are being asked 
and those which remain within others— 
I believe we must first come to certain 
factual conclusions. 

First, Mr. President, there is the in- 
escapable conclusion that America is to- 
day the single strongest Nation in the 
world, the strongest ever to grace the face 
of this globe in recorded history. This 
very strength, capable of destruction of 
any combination of enemies, is capable 
of maintaining a peace—albeit in the twi- 
light zone of a cold war or lukewarm 
war. 
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The fact that we can lick anyone is 
hardly disputed even by our adversaries 
and potential adversaries. Do we, there- 
fore, unleash this awesome power and, 
thus, begin a nuclear war from which 
there will be no winner? 

The answer is an obvious and clear 
“No.” 

Therefore, we must conclude from this 
that we also oppose rightfully so-called 
preventative war, that we will refrain 
from dropping the bomb without provo- 
cation. 

Second, I believe that nearly all think- 
ing Americans recognize that we should 
not become involved in a land war against 
the mass of Asians. 

Third, it is only rational to state that 
use of any nuclear device in this or any 
other conflict is merely a prelude to all- 
out nuclear war. There simply is no such 
thing as a limited nuclear conflict any 
more than there is anything like being 
partially pregnant. 

These yardsticks must be applied, then, 
to the struggle in Vietnam. 

It is my conviction—and that of many 
of my colleagues—that we are becoming 
embroiled in a land conflict on the con- 
tinent of Asia whether we sought it, or 
desire it, or not. 

I suggest that one reason that this is 
so is that the position of the Chairman 
of the Joint Chiefs of Staff has not been 
rotated in recent years. Rather, the 
Chairman has been an Army man. 

I have no quarrel with the Army or 
with the able representatives it has given 
to the chairmanship—Lemnitzer, Tay- 
lor, and Wheeler. Yet, these great lead- 
ers are, by their training, experience, 
and orientation, ground fighters. 

I cannot help wondering whether an 
Air Force or a Navy Chairman would not 
today guide the Secretary of Defense and 
the President to a course different from 
that which we seem to be pursuing in the 
war. 

A punishing, body-to-body confronta- 
tion in Asia lets the enemy decide how, 
when, and where we shall pit the forces 
of freedom against those of tyranny. 
It is in no way compatible with our clear 
superiority in nuclear strength, in air 
power, and in sea power. 

In Vietnam we are not even fighting 

another Korea. A decade and a half ago 
our men fought in Korea side by side 
with Asians from Korea and from out- 
side of Korea. We fought with Euro- 
pean allies. We fought under the ban- 
ner of the United Nations. And we 
fought with and beside the troops of a 
stable government—one so stable and so 
committed to freedom that her troops 
today are joined in the fight in Viet- 
nam. 
To be sure, there are today facts avail- 
able in this country only to the Presi- 
dent. To be sure, the ultimate decision 
of quo vadis—where to go—rests with 
our friend and leader, the President. 

Yet, many of us would counsel him to 
beware of the hawks and the doves and, 
above all, those who would neatly cate- 
gorize all of us. 

We would counsel him that we believe 
in neither immediate withdrawal nor in 
escalation, but in exploration of other 
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courses which would defend our interests 
and those of any legitimate and popular 
Government of South Vietnam. 

We urge restraint while developing a 
long-range, strategic position which 
would recognize not only the contingen- 
cies of the battlefield, but also the great 
goals of our Nation in guaranteeing free- 
dom and self-determination for those 
peoples who want them and will nurture 
them. 

Of what avail to commit additional 
hundreds of thousands of our best young 
men in a land war against Asians? 

Of what avail winning a war—even 
without atomic devices—if we were to 
lose the peace and the support of our 
allies all around the globe? 

The solution to Vietnam is elusive. If 
we lack anything at this moment, it is 
a positive solution or an alternative. 

But it seems to me—and to many of 
the rest of us—that there are certain 
things we should not do. Among them 
are: 

Long and extended ground action in 
Asia. 

Nuclear warfare. 

Abandonment of dedication to peace 
and freedom. 

It is my hope that, in setting aside 
what we do not want and in focusing 
some attention on the need for long- 
range goals, perhaps we can together 
find what we do want without categoriz- 
ing each other as patriots or traitors or 
hawks or doves. 8 

There is no question of what I intend 
to do on the measure now before us. I 
intend to vote for it. I intend to support 
our troops there. I have so stated re- 
peatedly. There was concern among 
some of us that there was an intention 
by those who sponsor this measure to 
consider the vote on this measure as a 
policy determination, a determination 
that would bind this Congress and bar 
it from discussing, debating, or question- 
ing what is going on. 

I believe that the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Russet.] voluntarily put 
at rest most of the fears of many of us 
when, in his opening statement, he said 
that the vote on this measure is meant 
for neither an endorsement of past poli- 
cies nor a commitment to any future 
policy. 

The Senator from Georgia went fur- 
ther and stated that the vote on this 
measure would not be considered as 
being the views of Senators with regard 
to the foreign policy of the United 
States. 

Other remarks have been made. 
Some remarks concern how long this 
debate will continue. 

I shall make some further observa- 
tions than the short ones which I have 
made today. I plan to do so on Monday. 
Other Senators plan to do likewise. 
However, this is not a filibuster. 

This measure was laid down- before 
the Senate only a few days ago. Cer- 
tainly if the administration were inter- 
ested in bringing the matter to a quicker 
vote than will probably occur, the meas- 
ure could have been considered earlier. 
I see no reason that the measure cannot 
be voted on next week. 
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The Senate debated the repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) for many weeks. That de- 
bate was finally brought to a conclusion. 
If the administration had wanted to do 
so, they could have temporarily laid the 
repeal of section 14(b) aside and brought 
the pending measure up at an earlier 
date. 

The Senate adjourned from Thursday, 
February 10, 1966, until Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1966, in order that members of 
the opposition party could return to their 
homes and make political speeches. I 
do not deny anyone that right. How- 
ever, if it were urgent that this measure 
be voted on this week, that certainly 
could have been done. An opportunity 
could have been afforded to those of us 
who want to express our thoughts and 
prayers. Certainly we should not be de- 
nied that right. 

I believe one thing that has been ac- 
complished by the present course of 
action is that this question has been fi- 
nally removed from the cloakrooms and 
the corridors of Capitol Hill, and that 
some questions that many of us have 
been asking are now in the minds of the 
American people. The American people 
have a right to ask those questions. The 
American people are now receiving some 
answers, even if the answers consist of 
further questions. They are entitled to 
receive this information. 

We do not live in a totalitarian society 
in which the voice of opposition should 
be stilled. I do not believe that the 
President would want this to occur. 
That was my reason for calling to the 
attention of the Senate the words of 
the President when he was a U.S. Sena- 
tor. 

I believe that if the President were here 
as a Senator at the present time, he 
would say: 

Let us proceed with our business in an 
orderly fashion. Let us debate the issues 
and not personalities. Let us concern our- 
selves with the future of our country and 
with the future of our young people, rather 
than with words which will be hard to strike 
from the minds of some people if these words 
are repeated too often. 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of Virginia in the chair). Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENTS TO WATER QUALITY 
ACT OF 1965 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, on be- 
half of myself and Senators BAYH, BOGGS, 
GRUENING, Harris, Hart, INOUYE, JAVITS, 
HARTKE, KENNEDY Of Massachusetts, Mc- 
Namara, MONTOYA, Moss, NELSON, RIBI- 
COFF, RANDOLPH, TyDINGS, and YOUNG, 
of Ohio, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, in order to im- 
prove and to make more effective the 
operations of that act. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
remain at the desk for 10 days, to give 
other Senators an opportunity to join 
as cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, last 
year the Congress enacted the Water 
Quality Act of 1965. That legislation, 
which resulted from several years of 
work, debate, and deliberation, marked 
a major change in the direction and em- 
phasis of the water pollution control 
and abatement program. 

Its two key provisions, dealing with 
the establishment of a new Water Pol- 
lution Control Administration in the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare and the program for water quality 
standards on interstate streams, made 
possible new and more effective attacks 
on the problem of providing the right 
quality of water in the right place at 
the right time. 

The response to the Water Quality 
Act has been particularly gratifying in 
view of the strong opposition we had to 
overcome to obtain passage. As Sena- 
tors may recall, it originated in the Sen- 
ate as S. 649 in the 88th Congress. The 
Senate passed it in that Congress, but it 
did not receive concurrence in the House. 
We introduced the legislation in the 89th 
Congress as S. 4. As in the earlier Con- 
gress the reaction was mixed. The Sen- 
ate acted quickly, and after several 
months the House passed a differing ver- 
sion. Protracted negotiations and a con- 
ference led to final agreement on the act 
which President Johnson signed Octo- 
ber 2, 1965. 

In the months since final enactment, 
I have been encouraged by the growing 
interest among public officials and indus- 
trial leaders in the comprehensive water 
improvement program initiated by the 
Water Quality Act. I believe that a fun- 
damental change has occurred in the 
national attitude toward the water pollu- 
tion problem. The discussion has shifted 
from the issue of whether or not we 
should improve the quality of our water 
to the issue of how best to accomplish 
our objectives. 

The one disturbing factor in these 
months has been the delay in effectively 
establishing the new Water Pollution 
Control Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
by the appointment of a Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administrator, as authorized 
by the Water Quality Act. Quite frank- 
ly, we cannot afford to lose momentum at 
this time as a result of delays occasioned 
by administrative uncertainty. 

The new Administration was author- 
ized by the Congress to upgrade the sta- 
tus of our water pollution control and 
abatement program and to broaden the 
emphasis of our water program to in- 
clude more than health considerations, 
The States are now making plans to work 
with the Administration in the develop- 
ment of water quality standards. De- 
lay and confusion about the Administra- 
tion and its status can only succeed in 
frustrating the intention of Congress in 
enacting the Water Quality Act of 1965. 
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The Water Quality Act was not the end 
of our efforts. It represented a new be- 
ginning. As President’ Johnson said 
when he signed that act: 

This bill that you have passed, that will 
become law as a result of a responsive Con- 
gress, will not completely assure us of ab- 
solute success. Additional bolder legislation 
will be needed in the years ahead. But we 
have begun. And we have begun in the 
best American tradition—with a program of 
joint Federal, State and local action. 


The proposed legislation we are in- 
troducing today is bolder legislation. It 
is the product of last year's field hear- 
ings by the Subcommittee on Air and 
Water Pollution of the Public Works 
Committee. It is designed to implement 
the findings published in our report, 
“Steps Toward Clean Water.” It will 
form the basis for hearings and the de- 
velopment of legislative recommenda- 
tions which the Committee on Public 
Works plans to report to the Senate later 
in the session. 

Briefly, Mr. President, this legislation 
would provide for a 6-year, $6 billion pro- 
gram of grants to municipalities for 
sewage treatment construction, with the 
Federal Government paying 30 percent 
of the total construction cost. It would 
remove the present limits on individual 
project grants. If enacted, it would 
help us meet the estimated $20 billion 
cost of municipal sewage treatment con- 
struction needed to meet our national 
needs between now and 1972. 

In addition, the bill provides for in- 
centives to the States to participate in 
the program by offering a 10-percent 
bonus on those grants in cases where the 
State matches the Federal contribution. 
We provide for a long-term, low-interest 
loan program to assist those communities 
in States where State funds and local 
resources are not adequate to meet the 
local share. We also include a provi- 
sion for States to anticipate their allot- 
ments to help accelerate the construction 
program. 

In order to assist the States in im- 
proving their own programs, we have 
proyided for an increase from $5 million 
to $10 million in the grants for State 
programs. 

Finally, Mr. President, we would au- 
thorize a $25 million a year program of 
grants for the demonstration of ad- 
vanced waste treatment and water 
purification methods or new or improved 
methods of compatible joint treatment 
systems for municipal and industrial 
wastes. 

This program is designed to enable us 
to meet our primary and secondary sew- 
age treatment construction needs, to up- 
grade State programs, and to launch us 
into the new and highly important sys- 
tems approach to water pollution abate- 
ment and control and improved water 
quality development. This approach is 
adaptable to different conditions in all 
parts of the country. It is designed to 
take advantage of technological develop- 
ments and the advantages of regional 
planning. í 

We do not pretend that this proposed 
legislation is the last word in water pol- 
lution control, Mr. President, but we do 
believe it offers a bold approach on which 
we can build. 
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Mr. President, let me spell out in just 
a word or two the reason for the urgency 
of this program. I believe that the pub- 
lic is aware of this urgency. I believe 
that Congress is also increasingly aware 
of it. I am sure that the President is; 
but, nevertheless, it is useful from time to 
time to point out that unless we step up, 
and greatly step up, the present pro- 
gram to deal with the problem of water 
pollution, by 1980 our water supplies will 
not be sufficient to meet our water re- 
quirements in this greatly expanding 
technological and industrial society. 

As our standards of living rise, this 
date could be advanced; therefore, this 
problem is an urgent one. 

The program which I am presenting, 
although it seems to involve a great deal 
of money, is no more than the minimum 
needs required for the next 5 years to do 
an effective job. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the bill be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will be printed in the Record and held 
at the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Maine. 

The bill (S. 2947) to amend the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Act in order 
to improve and make more effective 
certain programs pursuant to such act, 
introduced by Mr. Muskie (for himself 
and other Senators), was received, read 
twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, and ordered to 
be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

S. 2947 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act is amended in subsection (d) by 
striking out “(1)" after “(d)” and by strik- 

out all of paragraph (2) of such 
subsection. 

Src. 2. Section 6 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read as 
follows: 

“GRANTS FOR RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

“Sec. 6. (a) The Secretary is authorized to 
make grants to any State, municipality, or 
intermunicipal or interstate agency for the 
purpose of— 

“(1) assisting in the development of any 
project which will demonstrate a new or 
improved method of controlling the dis- 
charge into any waters of untreated or in- 
adequately treated sewage or other wastes 
from sewers which carry storm water or both 
storm water and sewage or other wastes, or 

“(2) assisting in the development of any 
project which will demonstrate advanced 
waste treatment and water purification 
methods or new or improved methods of 
compatible joint treatment systems for 
municipal and industrial wastes, 
and for the purpose of reports, plans and 
specifications in connection therewith. The 
Secretary is authorized to provide for the 
conduct of research and demonstrations re- 
lating to the purpose set forth in clause (1) 
or (2) by contract with public or private 
agencies and institutions and with individ- 
uals without regard to sections 3648 and 3709 
of the Revised Statutes; except that not to 
exceed 25 per centum of the total amount 
appropriated under authority of this section 
for any fiscal year may be expended under 
authority of this sentence during such fiscal 
year. 
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“(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 

“(1) No grant shall be made for any 
project pursuant to this section unless such 
project shall have been approved by appro- 
priate State water pollution control agency 
or agencies and by the Secretary; 

“(2) No grant shall be made for any proj- 
ect in an amount exceeding 50 per centum 
of the estimated reasonable cost thereof as 
determined by the Secretary; and 

“(3) No grant shall be made for any proj- 
ect under this section unless the Secretary 
determines that such project will serve as a 
useful demonstration for the purpose set 
forth in clause (1) or (2) of subsection (a). 

“(c) For the purposes of this section there 
are authorized to be appropriated— 

“(1) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1966, and for each of the next three suc- 
ceeding fiscal years, the sum of $20,000,000 
per fiscal year for the purpose set forth in 
clause (1) of subsection (a), including con- 
tracts pursuant to such subsection for such 
purpose; and 

“(2) for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

1967, and for each of the next four succeed- 
ing fiscal years, the sum of $25,000,000 per 
fiscal year for the purpose set forth in 
clause (2) of subsection (a), including con- 
tracts pursuant to such subsection, for such 
purpose. 
Sums so appropriated shall remain available 
until expended. No grant or contract for 
the purpose of either such clause (1) or (2) 
shall be made for any project in any fiscal 
year in an amount exceeding 5 per centum 
of the total amount authorized for the pur- 
pose of such clause in such fiscal year.” 

Sec. 3. Subsection (a) of section 7 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by striking out “and for each suc- 
ceeding fiscal year to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, $5,000,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “for each succeed- 
ing fiscal year to and including the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967, $5,000,000, and for 
each succeeding fiscal year to and including 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1972, 
810,000,000. 

Sec. 4. Effective after June 30, 1967, sub- 
section (b) of section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended to read 
as follows: 

“(b) Federal grants under this section 
shall be subject to the following limitations: 
(1) No grant shall be made for any project 
pursuant to this section unless such project 
shall have been approved by the appropriate 
State water pollution control agency or 
agencies and by the Secretary and unless 
such project is included in a comprehen- 
sive program developed pursuant to this Act; 
(2) except as otherwise provided in this 
clause, no grant shall be made for any proj- 
ect in an amount exceeding 30 per centum 
of the estimated reasonable cost thereof as 
determined by the Secretary, or in an amount 
exceeding 40 per centum of such reasonable 
cost if the State agrees to match equally not 
less than 30 per centum of such estimated 
reasonable cost of each project in such State 
approved under this section: Provided, That 
the grantee agrees to pay the remaining cost: 
Provided further, That, in the case of a 
project which will serve more than one 
municipality the Secretary shall, on such 
basis as he determines to be reasonable and 
equitable, allocate to each municipality to 
be served by such project its share of the 
estimate reasonable cost of such project; (3) 
no grant shall be made for any project un- 
der this section until the applicant has made 
provision satisfactory to the Secretary for 
assuring proper and efficient operation and 
maintenance of the treatment works after 
completion of the construction thereof; and 
(4) no grant shall be made for any project 
under this section unless such project is in 
conformity with the State water pollution 
control plan submitted pursuant to the pro- 
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visions of section 7 and has been certified by 
the State water pollution control agency as 
entitled to priority over other eligible proj- 
ects on the basis of financial as well as 
water pollution control needs. Notwith- 
standing the preceding provisions of this 
subsection, in any case where the State is 
not matching at least 30 per centum of the 
cost of a project pursuant to an agreement 
described in clause (2) the requirements in 
clause (1) relating to approval by the State 
water pollution control agency and clause 
(4) relating to certification by such agency 
shall not apply. 

Sec. 5. Subsection (c) of section 8 of the 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act is 
amended by inserting after The allotments 
of a State under the second, third, and 
fourth sentences of this subsection shall be 
available, in accordance with the provisions 
of this section, for payments with respect to 
projects in such State which have been ap- 
proved under this section" a comma and the 
following: “except that in the case of any 
project on which construction was initiated 
in such State after June 30, 1966, and which 
meets the requirements for assistance under 
this section but was constructed without 
such assistance, such allotments shall also 
be available for payments in reimbursement 
of State or local funds used for such project 
to the extent that assistance could have 
been provided under this section if such 
project had been approved pursuant to this 
section and adequate funds had been avail- 
able. In the case of any project on which 
construction was initiated in such State 
after June 30, 1966, and which was con- 
structed with assistance pursuant to this 
section but the amount of such assistance 
was a lesser per centum of the cost of con- 
struction than was allowable pursuant to 
this section, such allotments shall also be 
available for payments in reimbursement of 
State or local funds used for such project 
to the extent that assistance could have 
been provided under this section if adequate 
funds had been available”. 

Sec. 6. Effective after June 30, 1966, sub- 
section (d) of section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out all beginning with “and $150,000,000 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1967” 
through the end of such subsection and in- 
serting in lieu thereof the following: “$150,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, $600,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1968, $1,000,000,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1969, $1,250,000,000 for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1970, $1,500,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1971, and $1,500,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1972.“ 

Sec. 7. Section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act is further amended by 
inserting at the end thereof a new subsec- 
tion as follows: 

“(h)(1) Upon application the Secretary 
may make a loan to any State, municipality, 
or intermunicipal or interstate agency which 
he has agreed to make a grant to pursuant to 
this section, for the purpose of helping to 
finance its share of the cost of construction 
for which such grant is to be made. Any 
such loan shall be made only (A) after the 
Secretary determines that such State, mu- 
nicipality, or agency has made satisfactory 
provision for assuring proper and efficient 
operation and maintenance of the treatment 
works being constructed after completion of 
such construction, and (B) if such State, 
municipality, or agency shows it is unable 
to secure such funds from non-Federal 
sources upon terms and conditions which the 
Secretary determines to be reasonable and 
consistent with the purposes of this section. 
Loans pursuant to this subsection shall bear 
interest at a rate which the Secretary deter- 
mines to be adequate to cover the cost of the 
funds to the Treasury as determined by the 
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Secretary of the Treasury, taking into con- 
sideration the current average yields of out- 
standing marketable obligations of the 
United States having maturities comparable 
to the maturities of loans made pursuant 
to this subsection. Such loans may not be 
used for the State’s share of the cost of a 
project pursuant to a matching agreement 
entered into under section 8(b) (2). 

“(2) Loans pursuant to this subsection 
shall mature within such period as may be 
determined by the Secretary to be appropri- 
ate but not exceeding forty years. 

(8) There are hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of his subsection 
but not to exceed a total of $250,000,000. No 
loan or loans pursuant to this subsection 
with respect to any one project shall exceed 
an amount equal to 10 per centum of such 
total,” 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. MUSKIE, Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until 12 o’clock noon on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 3 
o’clock and 18 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until Monday, February 21, 
1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 18, 1966: 
IN THE Coast GUARD 
The following-named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of com- 


Richard F. Malm 
Cortland G. Pohle, Jr. 
John L. Klenk 
George E. Cote 
Swain L. Wilson 
Phillip B. Moberg 
Lawrence A. White 
Wilfred R. Bleakley, 
Jr. 
John 8. Phillips 
James P. Randle 
John H. Fournier 
Richard L. Jacobs 
Louis L. Zumstein 
Alfred P. Manning, Jr. 
George J. Roy, Jr. 
Robert W. Witter 
John G. Martinez 
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Ted L. Gannaway 
Robert A. Moss 
Richard M. Thomas 
Daniel L. Muir 
Graham Hall 

John L, Steinmetz, Jr. 
Joseph P. Hratko 
Hugh C. Wyatt 
Robert C. Powell 
George E. Maloney 
Richard J. Knapp 
Robert Russell 
Frederick P. Schubert 
Robert B. Grant 
Norman 8. Morrill 
Byron W. Jordan 
David M. Kaetzel 


The following-named officers to be perma- 
nent commissioned officers in the Coast 
Guard in the grade of lieutenant com- 


mander: 
John R. MacDonald 


Edward L. Bailey 
John P. Sanken 


Donald L. Sherman 
Frank E. Braman 
John V. A. Thompson 


The following-named officers to be perma- 
nent commissioned officers in the Coast 
Guard in the grade of lieutenant: 


David Gershowitz 
Robert J. Carson 
Hugh C. McCaffrey 
Merle L. Harbourt 
John D, Roberts 
Allen E. Armstrong 
Charles D. Budd 
Donby J. Mathieu 
Fredrick H. Raumer 
Robert L. Lawlis 
George D. Winstein 
William H. St. George 
Joseph W. Finnegan 
Robert D. Johnson 
Paul R. Peak, Jr. 
James A. Hodgman 


Robert C. Phillips 
Wesley M. Thorsson 
Peter S. Branson 
Robert C. Boardman 
Parker O. Chapman 
William H. Brink- 
meyer 
George H. Weller 
David A. Webb 
Richard W. Goode 
James L. Harrison 
William E. Murphy 
John D. McCann 
Sumner R. Dolber 
James H. Durfee 


Dick G. Taylor 
Warren J. Frederick 
Weymond Davis 
Dale R. Huff 
Gordan D. Crandall 
Maurice V. Goodroe 
Bruno A. Forsterer 
Milton J. Thompson 
Jack O'Donnell 
Herman G. Pinter 
Walter H. Riddle, Jr. 
Floyd A. Rice 
Edward V. Dempsey, 
Jr. 
Charles H. Denmark 
Charles B. Morrison 
Russell D. Edens 
Benjamin S. Beach, Jr. 
James J. Gaughan 
Albert D. Grantham 
George T. Kulick 
Roy E. Nichols, Jr. 
Thomas D. Keith 
Russell E. Sawyer 
Richard N. Westcott 
Richard J. Briggs 
Wallace A. Herrington 
Sanford H. Pierpoint 
Samuel A. McDowell, 
Jr. 


John R. Bosk 
Alfred H. F. Marchant 
Robert E. Hynds 
Kenneth R. Rider 
Bruce E. Timmerman 
Dorwin W. Newman 
James D. Lombard 
Franklin E. Thrall 
James G. Lang 
John J. Janda, Jr. 
William H. Dotson 
Hugh T. Williams, Jr. 
Philip R. Spiker 
Thomas M. Smith 
John L. LaFlamme 
William L. Broadwell 
James C. Carpenter 
Derrill R. Kramer 
Rulof W. Whiteman 
Kenneth L, Lambert- 
son 
John W. Keith 
Frederick H. O. Mayr 
Ralph E. Knorr 
Jack A. Eckert 
Francis W. J. Nicely 
Hal M. Floyd 
Leeland N. Gregg, Jr. 
Roger T. Ostrom 
Donald F. Kemner 


The following-named officers of the Coast 
Guard for promotion to the grade of com- 


mander: 


Alvin T. Durgin, Jr. 
Walter F. Bartlett 
Milo A. Jordan 
Frederick O. Wooley 
John A, Flynn 
Nicholas Ivanovsky 
Andrew F. Nixon 
William J. Spinella 
Norman C, Venzke 


William G. Dick 
Harry J. Hayes 
Allan B. Rose 
—_ F. Juechter, 
t 
John C. Fuechsel 
Warren W. Waggett 
Leo V. Donohoe 
Adrian L. Lonsdale 


David C. KlingensmithAlva L. Carbonette 


Gilbert L. Kraine 
Hubert E. Russell 
Charles J. Glass 
Richard M, Morse 
James P. Marsh 
Benedict L. Stabile 
Robert E. Fletcher 
Horace G. Holmgren 
Claude R. Thompson 
Raymond H, Wood 
John C. Guthrie, Jr. 
Robert C. Stancliff 
Ferney M. McKibben 
Sidney B. Vaughn, Jr. 
Eugene A. Delaney 
James L. Fleishell 
Robert K. Adams 
Clifford F. De Wolf 
Royal E. Grover, Jr. 


Robert A. Seufert 
Berry L. Meaux 
Harold W. Parker, Jr. 
John P. Mihlbauer 
Clarence C. Hobdy, Jr. 
William D. Harvey 
James L. Brewer 
John W. Leadbetter, 
Jr. 
Victor Koll 
John D. Franks 
Henry J. Burness 
Raymond C. Hertica 
Arthur G. Taylor 
Talmadge H. Sivils 
Kermit R. Meade 
Paul A. Yost, Jr. 
Henry H. Bell 
Philip C. Lutzi 


Vern R. Potter 
Paul E. Peterson 
Rea F. Fetzer 
Aaron W. Rogers 
Robert S. Cutler 
Ronald G. Eastman John L. Bailey 
Robert O. Slade Ward A. Lewis 
Herbert D. McQuarrie, Ronald C, Addison 


David I. Tomlinson 
George H. Martin 
Joseph B. Donaldson 
Jerald L. Rendall 
Stanley E. Wood, Jr. 


Jr. Patrick H. Cannon, Jr. 
Noel G. Ballinger Frank R. Peasley 
Mark W. Byrd James K. Woodle 


Edward R. Pusey, Jr. 


Donald P. Nachtwey Pat Murray 


Theottis Wood James R. Shontell 
Duane P. Gatto Richard E. Van Ry 
Jack W. Dunn Franklin E, Taylor 


Luther “L” Barr Donald C. Addison 
Ralph T. Martin Gene N. Cooper 

The following-named officers to be perma- 
nent commissioned officers in the Coast 
Guard in the grade of lieutenant (junior 
grade): 
Robert V. Raftovich Hugh W. Nabors 
Chester R. Wawrzyn-Francis J. Stadnicki 

ski Bly R, Elder 
James F, Sanders Roger W. Bing 

The following-named officers to be perma- 
nent commissioned warrant officers in the 
Coast Guard in the grade of chief warrant 
officer, W-3: 


Charles R. Polly Charles T. Silk 
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IN THE ARMY 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army by transfer in 
the grades specified, under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 3283, 
3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, 3288, 3290, and 3292: 

To be captain, Judge Advocate General’s 

Corps 
Comeau, Robert F. (Armor), 075539. 
To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate 
General’s Corps 

Cappadona, Louis A. (Infantry), 094515. 

Greenberg, Harold (MPC), 093180. 

Shulman, Carl D. (Armor), 096621. 


To be first lieutenant, Medical Service Corps 
Sheek, Alton J. (Artillery), 092010. 
To be first lieutenant 


Prickey, Norman G. (MSC), 096968. 

The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades specified under the pro- 
visions of title 10, United States Code, sec- 
tions 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 3287, and 3288: 


To be majors 


Ahrens, Walter A., 02266327. 
Andersen, Thomas E., 01881857. 
Bobinski, Chester J., 02028338. 
Brinkman, Paul A., 0997596. 
Burns, Peter J., Jr., 01695173. 
Carney, Robert I.; Jr., 01889687. 
Carroll, Anthony, 01882162. 
Carson, Ray M., 01886382. 
Cothern, Paul D., Jr., 01879019. 
Drake, Ralph R., 01925392. 
Dresch, Denny D., 01925303. 
Evans, Stewart M., 01885206. 
Gilbert, Floyd M., 01924526. 
Hoar, William J., 02200449. 
Hooper, Walter E., 02265444. 
Hupe, Howard M., 01881917. 
Johnson, James L., 02266307. 
Krogh, Richard V., 02263619. 
Lang, William F., Jr., 01889839. 
Malone, Albert W., 01925204. 
Odom, Rupert E., 01919390. 
Poteat, Albert, 02004090. 
Sarnowski, Francis A., 01886231. 
Strobridge, William F., 02263190. 
Terry, Vaughn L., O1882248. 
Weber, Jack, W., 02021132. 

To be captains 
Aidif, Thomas H., 05405646. 
Alt, Richard M., 05506481. 
Batts, John H., 04058486. 
Bethlenfalvay, Gabor J., 04010257. 
Bice, Burton C., 05405303. 
Bolam, Paul F., 04046537. 
Bozeman, Wallace B., 04007163. 
Brasuell, Perry T., 01881029. 
Breen, James H., 04068481. 
Bresette, Allen A., 05304414. 
Brooke, Arthur L., III. 05305754. 
Brooks, Lyle G., 05304301. 
Brown, George P., 05301838. 
Bryson, Jack M., 04006082. 
Call, Thomas J., 01915888. 
Campbell, Luther U., 05300951. 
Caudill, James E., 04036557. 
Chapman, John B., 04032299. 
Chavis, Langley J., 05304099. 
Chilcote, Don L., 01885958. 
Claiborne, Max R., 05402757. 
Corliss, William D., 05001035. 
Costello, Donald F., 04003342. 
Danis, Stephen J., 04016709. 
Davis, Carol D., 04071242. 
Deely, John R., 02311461. 
Demorest, Edward H., 04040766. 
Dill, Clark D., 05306047. 
Dowdy, Harry K., Jr., 04024091. 
Dunn, Earl N., 05000227. 
Eichelberger, Charlie B., 04074679. 
Evans, Francis T., 04084656. 
Feist, Robert J., 01928049. 
Floore, Billy H. 04010452. 
Galford, Wiliam W., 05206418. 
Gay, Raymond D., 05402910. 
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George, Thomas F., 04037908. 
Givler, Leon J., 04074691. 
Gravette, Thomas R., 05200671. 
Gray, Thomas A., Sr., 04064484, 
Greene, Gerald R., 05405343. 
Greene, Robert A., 05002098. 
Griffin, Turner D., Jr., 02316963. 
Grimes, Charles T., 05002537. 
Harris, Jimmy R., 04048968. 
Hawes, Richard W., 04014811. 
Hernandez, Victor M., Jr., 05402984, 
Herrmann, Richard A., 05305650. 
Hinds, William H., 05203982. 
Jarvis, William H., 04035043. 
Johnson, Percy G., 04071813. 
Jones, Billy B., 05305929. 

Kaine, Thomas P., 05504499. 
Kelley, James L., Jr., 04036674. 
Landgraf, James A., 05405250. 
Lauve, Louis L., III, 05201061. 
Manley, Claude E., 04024824. 
Marnon, Donald J., 05304128. 
Martin, Harold R., 05405175. 
Matthews, Ralph A., Jr., 04006435. 
McCormack, Donald M., 04074723. 
McCoy, James C., 04034190. 
McDonald, Malcolm G., 04027294. 
McKnight, Don A., 04005917. 
Michel, Robert W., 04009828, 
Mize, Ola L., 02284193. 

Mock, Richard W., 01922996. 
Moore, Bobby L., 05305130. 
Mullins, Raiford F., 04042961. 
Murphy, Edward J., Jr., 05002225. 
Napoli, Joseph F., 04010472. 
Olson, Ronald D., 04009973. 
Peterson, Ronald N., 05507062, 
Phillips, Herbert C., 04045150. 
Porcella, Stephen R., 05202986. 
Potter, William R., 01937446. 
Pyle, James E., 04029483. 
Rackley, Robert L., 05305422. 
Richardson, William J., Jr., 04074746. 
Ross, Ernest E., 04012052. 

Routt, Randell G., 05207138. 
Salerno, Raymond F., 05206239. 
Samarkos, Anthony C., 04044601. 
Sanders, Rabun C., Jr., 05304694. 
Santos, Edwin, 04038101. 

Scott, Eugene, 05303940. 

Shiro, Marvin L., 01937286. 
Sprowls, Leigh R., 05506887. 
Stewart, Robert C., 04063248. 
Sutton, Bryan J., 04030844. 
Takacs, Steve P., Jr., 05206517. 
Tolcher, James A., 05204026. 
Wallis, Thomas W., 05506362. 
Walls, Gregg P., 04074864. 

White, Zinerva, Jr., 05304832. 
Williams, Joshua O., Jr., 05207106. 
Wratislaw, Roy E., 04025946. 


To be first lieutenants 


Adam, John A., 05515899. 
Arnold, John H,, 05315055. 
Aschbacher, Arthur L., 05413021. 
Babb, Lawrence R., 02311782. 
Bahm, John F., Jr., 05219684, 
Bass, Walter E., 05311736. 

Bell, Jerry L., 05413369. 
Biddinger, Dennis C., 05217521. 
Bond, Gregg S., 05410906. 
Bowersox, Gary W., 05517020. 
Boyce, Harry L., 05218605. 
Bridwell, Charles E., 05412668. 
Britton, Johnnie W., Jr., 05310850. 
Brown, David R., 05314818. 
Bryan, Leland W., 05706866. 
Byerley, Byron E., 05530057. 
Cansler, Joe C., 05309739. 

Carey, Wiliam R., 05214547, 
Carpenter, Harold D., 05411859, 
Chiminiello, John L., Jr., 05009579. 
Cohen, James M., 05515772. 
Crask, Garnett E., 05218256. 
Cumings, Thayer, 05511570. 
Darling, Dean H., 02317337. 
Davis, Bruce D., 05409479. 
Demey, John, 05219574. 

Duke, Walter B., Jr., 05406008. 
Edwards, Richard C., 05213822. 


Elmore, Robert E. ,Jr., 05310090. 
Errickson, Andrew, Jr., 05209807. 
Ervin, James R., 05314252. 
Feuerbacher, Charles E., 05412398. 
Filion, Joffre W., II, 05530289, 
Foltz, John F., 05215194. 

Forest, Ronald P., 05316575. 
Frachiseur, Ray G., 05412565. 
Fringer, John W., Jr., 05213265. 
Gardner, Gary M., 05412621. 
Garven, Jack T., Jr., 02306294. 
Geoffrion, David L., 05008339. 
Gilbreath, John C., 05309066. 
Goldberg, Edward B., 05212746. 
Gonsalves, George, Jr., 04031305. 
Graham, James D., 05313561. 
Greene, William E., 05213392. 
Gregory, Gary A., 05515755. 
Grieshop, David S., 05009206. 
Gross, Joseph C., ITI, 05410855. 
Hahn, Donald F., 05516945. 
Hand, Eugene T., 05315049. 
Heath, Roger A., 05006200. 
Herold, John M., 05219660. 
Hicks, Harold J., 05317363. 
Hogan, Dean M., 05006144. 
Howe, Michael B., 05413421. 
Hylan, Bruce H., 05517085. 
Indreland, Richard L., 05707427. 
Isom, William G., 05310405. 
Jones, Donald G., 02309494, 
Jordan, James G., 04047188. 
Keenan, Robert E., 05315227. 
Keller, Paul D., 05011797. 

Kelly, Larry G., 05218518. 
Kemper, Clarence B., Jr., 05410599. 
Kempster, John E., 05014008. 
King, Burnell, 05410990. 

King, David, 05218000. 

Kinsley, William A., 05514077. 
Knight, Kenneth E., 05404995. 
Koon, Richard D., 05310467. 
Laughinghouse, Warren K., 05214925. 
Lehrman, Larry D., 02805585. 
Lewis, Harry C., Jr., 05317297. 
MacDonald, James H., 05508242. 
Mack, Oscar C., 05313362. 
McClain, Charles W., Jr., 05414114, 
McDermott, Richard B., 05517697. 
Meehan, William J., IT, 05007594. 
Miller, Dratie A., Jr., 05410849. 
Mohr, Donnell S., 05512167. 
Moore, Donald M., 05213329. 
Myers, Ralph E., 05218664. 
Narvarte, Peter E., Jr., 05413720. 
Neal, Donald M., 04045396. 
Nelson, George W., Jr., 05309919. 
Nickum, Richard G., 05516546. 
Nitzsche, Ronald E., 05213533. 
Page, Richard R., 05011489. 
Partain, Rufus J., 05309831. 
Polis, Anthony A., 05206974. 
Rabush, Donald R., 05219590. 
Raines, John A., 05515905. 
Rebello, Ramile R., 05013516. 
Reilly, James, 05212503. 
Rimbey, Charles F., 02304685. 
Rose, John C., Jr., 05517063. 
Rozelle, H. Joseph, 02304639. 
Sabin, Charles B., Jr., 05413548. 
Sampson, Richard E., 05212048. 
Sarakaitis, Joseph F., 05406072. 
Scallan, Joseph H., 05410506. 
Schmidt, John C., Jr., 05411802. 
Schmiedekamp, Ronald J., 05314572. 
Seamon, Frederic W., ITI, 05511186. 
Sellers, Thomas H., 05312344. 
Shehorn, Henry W., 02287285, 
Sifrit, Roger W., 05007293. 
Sikora, Thomas F., 05516105. 
Snipes, Grover E., 05316369, 
Sodol, Petro R., 05315152. 

Spear, Walter W., 05210410, 
Stevenson, Julian L., 05312348. 
Stroud, Carl M., Jr., 04075462. 
Talley, John W., 05217783. 
Taylor, Daniel E., 05413625. 
Taylor, Thomas L., 05318275. 
Templeton, Allen E., 05216433. 
Thompson, Robert A., 05316840. 
Tilson, Charles E., 05706593. 
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Troth, Robert S., 05007560. 
Trupp, Leroy R., 05706657. 
Turner, Joseph E., 05214137. 
Vaughn, Thomas B., 05315171. 
Veal, Monte R., 05314913. 
Vickers, George F. D., 05312078. 
Viles, Ronald J., 05516798. 
Wake, William E., III, 05312355. 
Walker, Harvey J., Jr., 05513338. 
Ward, William F., 05009508. 
Warner, Lawrence E., 05516996. 
Warnock, William H., 05011319. 
Warren, Wayne S., 02296013. 
Wilson, Fred N., Jr., 05412269. 
Wood, Merrill F., 05000835. 


To be second lieutenants 


Abercrombie, Thomas V., III, 05323117. 
Allen, Dean O., 05417651. 

Alt, Emile A., Jr., 05415204. 
Armistead, Joseph D., 05406423. 
Askew, Arthur M., III, 05321322. 
Bacheldor, Ned W., 05533742. 
Beiler, George W., 05222750. 
Benefield, Phillip D., 05322863. 
Bergeron, Daniel N., 05018539. 
Boen, Boyd R., 05414551. 
Brammer, Craig W., 02319072. 
Brierly, William F., 05318828. 
Bright, Willard R., 05318829. 
Brominski, Emil J., 05531515. 
Brown, Thomas E., 05406203. 
Brown, William H., 05406588. 
Burgett, Robert C., 05406873. 
Charbonneau, Maurice E., 05406449. 
Chavez, Juan I., 05326378. 
Cook, William H., 05406760, 
Copes, Ronald A., 05532138. 
Critchfield, John B., 05320957. 
Danley, John A., Jr., 05406761. 
Dethorn, John R., 05320607. 
Dobbs, John R., 05406591. 
Doerfier, Donald W., 05412936. 
Drexler, Michael M., 05409903. 
Drinkard, Thomas R., 05320961. 
Duffy, George G., 05013588. 
Dunn, Thomas D., Jr., 05530017. 
Eliades, Milton L., 05321009. 
England, William L., Jr., 05323017. 
Fitzenz, David G., 05531461. 
Gamble, Stephen J., 05017052. 
Garcia, Michael A., 05406550. 
Garris, Jack R., 05320461. 
Gordon, Terry A., 05322521. 
Guenther, Otto J., 05220897. 
Hanko, Thomas M., 05221059. 
Hardison, John R., Jr., 05322401. 
Hawkes, Allen W., 05530735. 
Hazen, David W., 05012418. 
Jenks, Melvin C., 05709663. 
Jennings, David R., 05531209. 
Johnston, Sidney K., 05415773. 
Jordan, Don R., 05416787. 
Kellerhals, Paul W., 05501673. 
King, Cary S., 05320814. 

King, William H., ITI, 05322550. 
Kujawa, John A., 05216448. 
Leclair, Bryan V., 05018002. 
Lowe, Carl T., 05875371. 
Luneau, Gary L., 05019604. 
Mace, Walter R., 05533614. 
Mangrum, Jerry W., 05415552. 
Marine, Lawrence H., Jr., 05418736, 
Marler, Bobby H., 05324964, 
McCarron, James P., 05221086, 
McCranie, Von S., 05319141. 
Miller, Freddy L., 05318384, 
Miller, Karl J., 05415918. 
Minton, Roger O., 05222264. 
Morgan, Paul F., 05016346. 
Morrison, Billy W., O5321398. 
Mouw, John D., 02308913. 
Newman, Jerrol M., 05415368. 
Newman, Ray D., 05415795. 
Nicholson, David L., 05532570. 
Nolan, William K., 05415936. 
Nosker, James F., 05222459. 
Parker, Thomas C., 02318580. 
Purrington, Peter R., 05406391, 
Rausin, Ronald W., 05416219. 
Rayburn, James L., 05317970. 
Rhodes, Charles E., 05324994. 
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Ring, Dennis A. 

Rogan, Donald M., 05320516. 
Saffold, Albert W., 05223196. 
Schucker, David R., 05220820. 
Sparkman, Ira H., 05318890. 
Stanton, James W., 05011263. 
Stawski, Edmund J., Jr., 05406745. 
Stewart, George D., 05406234. 
Stunkard, Larry E., 05406395. 
Sweet, Worth A., Jr., 05322194. 
Szymanski, Ronald F., 05016082. 
Usrey, Elgan H., 05318892. 
Vance, Gary W., 05408679. 
Villasenor, Antonio R., 05320407. 
Walker, Lyman J., II, 05517056. 
Wallace, Richard W., 05017332. 
Wamsher, Richard C., 05709342. 
Watson, Wyckliffe T., 05320101. 
Wauford, Raymond J., 05320725. 
Wayne, James A., 05406162. 
Weisman, Donald E., 05532408. 
Wells, James V., 05530023. 
Welte, Ronald F., 05709288. 
White, Eddie J., 05317825. 
Wresche, Dee V., 05415555. 

York, Thomas A., 05406943. 


The following-named persons for appoint- 
ment in the Regular Army of the United 
States, in the grades and branches specified, 
under the provisions of title 10, United 
States Code, sections 3283, 3284, 3285, 3286, 
3287, 3288, 3289, 3290, 3291, 3292, 3293, 3294, 
and 3311: 


> To be majors, Medical Corps 
Bzik, Karl D., 05014573. 

Gimesh, John S., 05012767. 
McDowell, Frank, Jr., 01341807. 


To be captain, Army Medical Specialist Corps 
Von Prince, Kilulu M. P., J2296080. 
To be captains, Army Nurse Corps 


Baker, Gertrude E., N5407145. 
Whitmire, Betty A., N5407154. 


To be captains, chaplain 


Foreman, William E., 05206138. 
Pember, Marion D., 02307880. 

To be captains, Dental Corps 
Blaho, Daniel M., Jr., 05319954 
Coe, Clyde A., 05213675. 
Crombie, John N., 05214092, 
Dukes, Richard D., 05319956. 
Pompura, John P., 05214115. 
Ruff, James M., 05301467. 
Russell, John T., 05501581. 
Schreck, Gerald G., 05525948. 
Wampold, Mervin H. 


To be captains, Judge Advocate Generals 
Corps 

Newbern, William D., 05412084. 

Noble, James E., 02218749. 

Yelton, James M., Jr., 02307859. 

To be captains, Medical Corps 
Fauver, Howard E., Jr., 05207619. 
Hawryluk, Orest, 05501023. 

Hefter, Thomas G., 02311310. 
Holman, Melvin R., 05525410. 
Kent, James J., 05408761. 
Kimbrell, Robert A., 05316011. 
McKillop, James A., 05012858. 
McMillin, Theodore R., Jr., 02318627. 
Morales, Hernan, 05826480. 
Morgan, William P., 05315851. 
Mounger, Emerson J., 05711606. 
Perry, Roger W., Jr., 05206852. 
Piggott, James A., 05200423. 
Roeser, Waldomar M., 05518527. 
Stojic, Borislav, 05014678. 
Varela, Gilberto E., 05826387. 
White, Richard H., 04044679. 

To be captains, Medical Service Corps 
Bukowski, Robert V., 04064580. 
Gilchrist, Alexander K., 02297790, 
Gutin, Howard D., 02264207. 
Temperilli, John, Jr., 04006075. 
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To be captains, Women’s Army Corps 
Steinbach, Edna M., L1020656. 
Wolcott, Jeane M., L1020060. 


To be first lieutenant, Army Medical Specialist 
Corps 
Richard, Ida, R5411453. 
To be first lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 
Gray, Helen V., N2296893. 
Johnson, Wilhelmina T., N5411498. 
To be first lieutenants, Judge Advocate Gen- 
eral’s Corps 
Atkins, Thomas H., 02313852. 
Friedler, Sydney, 02319769. 
Merrill, Robert D., 05706697. 
Pauley, Earl A., 05223386. 
Pope, William A., 02315595. 
Rarden, Michael A., 05706308. 
Thompson, Edward, Jr., 05010829. 
Wosepka, James L., 05516078. 
To be first lieutenants, Medical Corps 
Carson, Gordon C., II. 05312658. 
Ganakis, Emanuel J. 
McMeekin, Robert R., Jr. 


To be first lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Brouillette, Robert F., 02293687. 
Forrester, James K., 02309627. 
McGarry, Joseph J., 05010324. 
Yohman, Joseph F., 05217862. 
To be second lieutenants, Army Nurse Corps 
Devin, Kathleen, N5709045. 
Maddocks, Carmen F., N5411669. 
McGrath Jo Ann, N5417311. 
Peterson, Mary L., N5422013. 
Staggs, Jewell D., N2317439. 
Zahm, Karen E., N5021555. 


To be second lieutenants, Medical Service 
Corps 
Goodspeed, Paul A., 02317452. 
Jones, Douglas E., 05214655. 


To be second lieutenant, Women’s Army 
Corps 
Monahan, Carole, L5322604. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary student for appointment in the Judge 
Advocate General’s Corps, Regular Army of 
the United States, in the grade of first lieu- 
tenant, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 2106, 3283, 3284, 
3286, 3287, 3288, and 3292: 

Mallard, Wade V., 05321021. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Medi- 
cal Service Corps, Regular Army of the United 
States in the grade of second lieutenant, 
under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 2106, 3283, 3284, 3286, 3287, 
3288, and 3290: 
Badgett, Arthur L. 
Bell, William H., Jr. 
Bodenbender, David 

G 


Land, Henry W., II 
MacKay, Pierce B. 
Martin, Andrew S. 
McKinstry, Earl R. 
Morris, Arnold E. 
Mundy, Mark J. 
O’Connell, John E. 


Boyd, Willie H. 
Burt, John M. 
Catanzaro, Thomas E. 


Feeney, Donald E. Ortiz, Teofilo 
Ford, Thomas M., Jr. Ostrander, James H. 
Gallego, Lawrence Owen, John T. 


Galt, John E. 
Gaston, Gary W. 
Grubbs, John M. 
Harding, Richard A. 
Hickey, Daniel J. 
Horn, Timothy B. 


Rodman, Terral L, 
Schnabel, Godfrey 
Serrani, William P. 
Sherwood, John M. 
Staples, David C. 
Tinkler, Duane R, 


Kerins, James J. Tuomi, Jay A. 
Krupka, Thaddeus A. Ungemach, Frederick 
LaChey, Terrence L. K., II 

Lamb, Gregory N. Weed, Roger I. 


The following-named distinguished mili- 
tary students for appointment in the Regular 
Army of the United States in the grade of 
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second lieutenant under the provisions of 
title 10, United States Code, sections 2106, 
3283, 3284, 3286, 3287 and 3288: 


Abrams, Alan D., Jr. 


Capozzi, Roy M. 


Ackroyd-Kelly, Ian H. Capps, James H. 


Adair, Kenyon R. 
Adams, James C. 
Addison, William C. 
Alexander, James P. 
Allcut, Gregory L. 


Carden, Albert P. 
Carpenter, John F. 
Casaletto, James J. 
Cascio, Joseph 
Castner, Harvey R. 


Ames, Marshall A., Jr. Chandler, William A. 


Amos, William B. 
Anderson, David B. 
Anderson, John D. 


Channel, Warren W. 
Chester, James M. 
Chester, Lloyd L. 


Anderson, Leonard G., Clegg, Ronald W. 


Jr. 


Anderson, Melvyn L., 
Ir 


Andrade, Eliseo A. 
Andrews, Paul W. 
Antoniuc, Robert P. 
Armstrong, Elmo G., 
Jr. 
Arndt, Thomas E. 
Arnold, Charlės J. 
Ashjian, John P. 
Atkinson, James R. 
Austin, Glenn A., JT. 
Bailey, Paul K. 
Barker, Paul E. 


Cleveland, Floyd T. 
Coates, Robert E., Jr. 
Cobb, Robert G. 
Coffey, Robert S. 
Coffin, John F. 
Coffman, Jimmy N. 
Cole, William P. 
Coletti, Francis E. 
Colley, Ralph C., Jr. 
Colliander, Douglas C. 
Combs, John C. 
Conner, Albert Z., Jr. 
Conte, Dominick 
Coolidge, John G. 
Cooper, Roger C. 


Barron, William A., Jr. Coords, Robert H. 
Barton, George L., IV Corcoran, William F. 


Baumgartner, Glenn 


Bausch, James M. 
Beechinor, Robert L. 
Belch, Peter P., Jr. 
Bell, Edwin D. 
Belz, George D., Jr. 
Benefield, Johnie H., 
Jr. 
Bennett, Kelley E, 
Berkey, Richard O. 
Bero, John F. 
Binkoski, Vincent A., 
Jr. 
Black, Jerry M. 
Blackwell, Russell R. 
Blanchette, Joel G. 
Bland, William R. 
Blazier, John C. 
Bloomfield, Roger B. 
Bloyd, John R. 
Bock, William P. 
Boland, Thomas L. 
Bond, Peter A. 
Bonnell, Kenneth L. 
Borton, John R. 
Bowdoin, Charles D. 
Bowling, John S. 
Boyd, Arthur R., Jr. 
Boyd, Michael F. 
Brackney, Stuart R. 
Bradshaw, Marvin R. 
Braun, Thomas H. 
Bremer, Charles A. 
Bresett, Harold P. 
Brewer, Charles E. 
Brewster, William A. 
Brisbine, Glen E. 


Cork, Stephen D. 
Cornell, David R. 
Cortes, Michael J. 
Cosper, Ronnie G. 
Coveney, Kenneth G. 
Cox, George R. 

Craft, Winfred O., Jr. 
Cramblett, Alva D. 
Cravens, James J., Jr. 
Crook, Dennis B. 


Curington, Calvin F. 
Cushing, John R. 
Daggy, David N. 
Darby, Leon H. 
Daulton, Jack A, 
Davis, Homer L., III 
Davis, Robert H. 
Davis, Thaddeus J., III 
Dawson, Lester P. 
DeMeo, Lawrence J., 
Jr. 


Denny, Frederick I. 
Detlefsen, George D. 
Deusebio, Frank C. 
Devenish, David F. 
Devlin, Donald L., Jr. 
Dickson, Richard G. 
Dillard, Toney W. 
Dion, Henry F. 
Divita, Joseph M. 
Doles, Steven M. 
Dombrowsky, Thomas 
S 


Brister, Douglas W. Donarum, Frederick R, 
Broman, James E. Donovan, James J. 
Broscha, Donald E., Jr. Dorsey, Mercer M., Jr. 
Brown, Danny L. Dowling, Matthew J. 
Brown, George L. Downie, Terry C. 
Brown, Jerry A. Dowse, Richard K., II 
Brown, Laurence C., Dreher, Richard E. 

Jr. Duderstadt, Eugene W 
Brownell, Richard P. du Fief, Thomas A. 
Bruton, James K., Jr. Dugan, William R. 
Burne, Alan R. Easterly, Lewis A., III 
Burson, George S., Jr. Echeverria, Robert L. 
Burton, Michael D. Eckert, Edward K. 
Cabral, Bernardo J. Ecuyer, Lawrence J. 
Caine, Bruce T. Edstrom, David G. 
Caldwell, Craig D. Ehart, Stephen H. 
Camardese, Zachary Elkins, Estel E., Jr. 
Campbell, James B., Eller, Thomas H., Jr. 

Jr. Eslick, Jesse A. 
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| Esmay, Jerry D. 
Estabrook, George L. 
Evans, Mickey S. 
Evans, Thomas M. 
Fairhead, Michael P. 
Farwell, James D. 
Faulkner, Charles E. 


Fayssoux, James E., Jr. 


Fenner, Hubert E. 
Ferguson, Richard E. 
Fernandez, Bruce R. 
Ferrari, Bernard D. 
Feurer, Michael H. 
Filipiak, Robert P. 
Filson, James C. 
Finley, Earl W. 
Fischer, Raymond C. 


Fitzgerald, Nicholas E. 


Flanagan, Edward J., 
Jr. 

Fletcher, Douglas M. 

Flowers, Kenneth F. 

Foster, Michael R. 

Fowler, Robert F., IT 

Foy, Thomas W. 


Francisco, William P., 


III 
Franzoni, Agostino 
Frederick, James L. 
French, Terry R. 
Frey, Douglas J. 
Fry, Fred L. 
Funk, Donald J. 
Gan, Keith R. 
Garnett, Craig H. 
Garrett, Stacy F., III 


Garrison, James L., Jr. 


Garst, Robert E., Ir. 


Gaspard, Milbon J., Jr. 


Gaudet, Robert F. 
Gaudette, William F., 
III 
Gaynor, John S., Jr. 
Gehr, George W. 
Gerwing, Theodore P. 
Gesker, Joseph M. 
Gilbert, Robert L. 
Gilfus, Jay E. 


Haugen, Robert M., Jr. 


Hawfleld, William D., 


Jr. 

Hawkins, James O. 

Heath, Donald C. 

Hemenway, John P., 
Jr. 

Hemphill, Robert F., 
Jr. 

Hemsley, James M. 

Henry, Myles D. 

Herbaugh, Marvin O., 
Jr. 

Hernandez, Raul R. 

Herndon, Clarence W., 
Jr. 

Hester, Kenneth R. 

Hightower, Edward H., 
Jr. 

Hmara, Jeffrey L. 

Hoch, Robert B. 

Hogue, Peter W. 

Hollis, Wardell, Jr. 

Holmes, Donald L. 

Holmes, William E. 

Honerkamp, Frederick 

Hood, John E. R. 

Hoose, Frederick R. 

Hopkins, Cornell 

Hopkins, Frederick T., 
Jr. 

Horan, John J. 

Horne, Thomas A. 

Howell, Briley W., Jr. 

Hoysa, Matthew J., Jr. 

Hrdlicka, Douglas L. 

Huchingson, Frank M., 
Jr 


Hudkins, Michael L. 
Hudson, Cornelius M. 
Hunt, William A. 
Hurley, James P. 
Hutchins, Andrew C. 
“en Thomas 


3 Robert M. 
Immordino, Vincent 


Gillespie, George A., II, J. 
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Glasrud, David E. 
Gleason, Patrick T. 
Gollwitzer, Gerald E. 
Gorczyca, Thomas E. 
Gordon, Maurice K., 

Ir 
Grant, Francis R. 
Grass, Stephen A. 
Grau, Lester W. 
Green, James H. 
Gregoire, Marvin G. 
Griffing, Thomas T. 
Grisham, William G. 
Griswold, Wilburn C. 
Gross, Jimmie G. 


Grunewald, Robert E., 


Jr. 
Grunte, Peter L. 
Gunter, Robert E., Jr. 
Gustafson, James H. 
Hagen, Hugh E. 
Hahn, Frank R. 
Hall, Roland C., Jr. 
Hall, William R., Jr. 


Irvin, Robert R., Jr. 
Jablonski, James J. 
Jacques, Donald M., 
Jr. 
Javaras, Angelo N. 
Jeanblanc, Donald R. 
Johnson, Dean A, 
Johnson, George P. 
Johnson, Roger L. 
Johnson, Willis S., III 
Jones, Harry M. 
Jones, Leland B. 
Jones, Paul D. 
Jones, Willis L. 
Jordan, Daniel W. 
Kacerguis, Peter A. 
Kaneshiro, Arthur T. 
Kaufman, Kenneth M. 
Keane, John M. 
Keel, Jarvis A., Jr. 
Keener, Richard K. 
Kelleher, Thomas J., 
Jr. 
Kemp, Richard N. 
Kesler, Dickson E. 


Halliday, Robert W., N Ketzis, Sandor I. 


Hamilton, Gary E. 


Hampl, Joseph J., Jr. 
Hankey, John R., Jr. 
Hardister, James O. 


Harper, Paul R., Jr. 
Harris, Carl A. 
Harris, Hubert E., Jr. 
Harris, Richard H. 
Hassett, James P. 


Kimery, Bruce F. 


Thom-Kirkey, Charles D. 


Kirkland, Travis P. 
Kitchens, Clarence W., 
Jr. 
Kitts, Charles W. 
Kluender, Richard A. 
Knedler, Charles M., 
Jr. 
Knight, Richard D. 
Knowles, Bruce R. 
Knowlton, David L. 
Koprowski, Michael P. 
Kotrlik, John J. 
Kramer, Peter N., Jr. 


Kresge, John A, Mihata, Kevin K, 
Krizman, Matthew A. Miles, Peter H., 
Krupey, Robert L. 05024220 
Kuykendall, Joseph L. Millard, James R. 
Lagattuta, Frank C. Miller, Christian S. 
Lambert, Michael O. Miller, David F. 
Lambeth, Carl L. Miller, Elwood M. 
Lance, Harold V. Miller, Henry S., Jr. 
Landry, Robert H. Miller, John M. 
Lanman, Donald E. Mitchell, Robert W., 
Lanpher, Patrick C. 05713470 

Lantz, William P. Monroe, Richard W. 
LaPosta, Robert H. Monteverde, Miguel 
LaPrise, William A., E. 

Jr. Mooney, John F. 
Larkin, Robert M. Moore, Archie L, 
Lattin, John H., Jr. Moore, Bruce E. 
Lauffer, George W. Moore, Jack M. 
Lawrence, John T.,II Moran, Ancil F. B. 


Lawrence, Michael B. Moren, Jan W. 
Lawson, Clifford T., Mrachek, William J. 
Jr. Mullans, John R. 


Leczo, Theodore J. 
Lee, Charles S. K. 
Leech, Lloyd L., III Murff, Robert H. 
Leger, Richard E. Murphy, Leonard K., 
Leidwanger, Wayne G. Jr. 
Lennon, Leo A. Murty, Monty R. 
Leonard, John W., III Muth, Richard A. 
Lepore, Frank C.,Jr. Myers, Don W. 
L'Esperance, David F. Nacy, Charles T, 
Levering, William D. Nanto, Howard N. 
Libby, John W. Navas, William A. 
Lindsay, James G. Nemetz, Donald A. 
Linke, Howard T. Nichols, Buddy R. 
Lippert, Lloyd E. Norman, Lucious J., 
Littell, George S. Jr. 
Livecchi, Samuel G. Nowosadko, John, Jr. 
Lloyd, Howard M., Jr. O’Beirne, James H. 
Lockard, Winston P. O’Brien, Alfred H. 
Long, Marion G., Jr. Ohl, Arthur W. 
Louthan, Frank G., III Okimoto, Alexander 
Loveland, Daniel J. M. 
Lowe, John R. 
Lowry, Stephen R. Oliver, Edward L., III 
MacKenzie, Stephen Olson, David V. 

A. Omasta, Robert J. 
Magnusson, John A. Omsberg, James R. 


Muller, Kenneth L. 
Mundy, Rodney D. 


Magruder, Douglas G. Osteen, Wilson M., Jr. 


Mahoney, Stephen W. Otis, John A. 


Maloy, Richard E., Jr. Oursler, Robert C., Jr. 


Marchetti, Edward M. Packard, John A., Jr. 
Marino, John E. Packwood, Jan B. 
Marques, Steven J, Palm, David C. 
Martin, William F., II Pardee, Jonathan H. 
Mathews, James C. Parent, David S. 
Matsumoto, Claude C. Parker, Buddy L. 
Matthews, David F. Parker, Frederick C., 
Matthews, John W. III 
Mayer, Carl H. Parrish, Robert D. 
McBeth, Robert E. Paschall, Charles H. 
McConnell, Donald H., Pasquale, Thomas L., 

Jr. Ir. 
McDonald, Carroll W. Paylor, John W. 
McDonald, Robert C. Payne, Mack W. 
McDuff, Charles R. Pelzmann, Gerald F. 
McFarland, Robert A. Perkins, Joe C. 
McGarvey, William R. Perkins, John E. 
McGavock, Donald F. Perry, Frederick C., 
McGinness, Harry J., Jr. 

III 
McGrath, Eugene T. 
MeGuirl, John P. 
McIntosh, William A. Pfeil, Jimmy E. 
McKee, Stephen F. Pickles, Richard W. 
McKenna, Robert E. Pieri, Steven K. 
McLeod, Glenn A. Pinkus, David R. 
McRae, George J. Pittman, Paul M., Jr. 
Measels, Michael L, Pohl, Peter W. 
Meecha, John R. Poirier, Robert G. 
Menig, Robert W. Ponder, Charles A, 
Menser, Kent D. Poole, James L. 
Merle, Bruce H. Poore, Randolph T. 
Metcalfe, Jerry F. Port, Robert R. 
Metz, John M., Jr. Porter, William R. 
Meyer, Thomas P. Powell, Charles E. 
Mezs, Maris Powers, George W. 
Michael, Danny R. Price, Dale R., 
Middleton, George S. 05022678 
Miggins, Michael D. Pritchard, Paul C. 


Perry, Ronnie L. 
Peters, Curtis A. 


Olean, Stephen A., Jr. 


Petkewitz, Thomas G. 
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Proffitt, Robert W. 


Purdy, William A., Jr. 


Quinn, Dennis J. 
Raburn, Henry L., Jr. 
Ramirez, Rene 


Ramsburg, Charles L. 


Raney, Jerry F. 
Reeves, Ronald G. 
Regan, Timothy D. 
Reid, Theodore W. 
Rhodes, Jeter E., Jr. 
Rich, Jimmie H. 
Richardson, Sterling 
R. 
Riley, Harold E., Jr. 
Rimer, James R., Jr, 
Ritchie, Robin P, 
Ritter, Gary G. 
Rivera, Erotido 
Robblee, Paul A., Jr. 
Robertson, Henry D. 
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idee David M. 
II. 

Robinson, Kenneth 
W. 


Robison, Charles L., 
Jr. 

Rogers, James L. 

Rogerson, William A. 

Romine, Philo M. 

Roming, Peter P. 

Rominsky, Stephen 
A., Jr. 

Rosecrans, Richard 
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Rosser, Lawrence B. 

Rowe, John L., Jr. 

Rubino, Lawrence F. 

Ruble, Ray C. 

Rugg, Stephen K. 

Rush, Bobby G. 

Russ, Joseph R., Jr. 

Russell, Van B. III 

Rutherford, Wilson 
R. III 

Ryland, Charles M. 

Sabo, Thomas W. 

Saikowski, John J., 
Jr. 

Saville, Dale W. 

Sawyer, Philip A. 

Schlatter, Joseph A., 
Jr. 
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Babson: Keith A. 
Schrader, Gregg M. 
Schwabenbauer, 
James R. 
Schweigert, Peter, Jr. 
Schwoerke, Roland J 
Scofield, Eugene L. 
Seekins, Larry I. 
Segar, Ployd L. 
Serrem, Mark M. 
Seward, Douglas J. 
Shamlin, Gary E. 
Sharkey, Vincent J., 
Jr. 
Sharkey, William T. 
Sharp, Gregory L. 
Shea, Kerry H. 
Sheldahl, Baron C. 
Shipp, Charles A. 
Shuford, Richard J. 
Shyloski, Edward J. 
Sides, Richard G. 
Silva, Thomas E. 
Simons, John E. 
Sims, Joe A., Jr. 
. Royce A., 


sisti, Francis J. 

Skirvin, Glen D., Jr. 

Slagle, Billy S. 

Slaughter, James B. 

Sloane, Medwyn D., 
III 
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Smidt, Orville B. 
Smith, Earl F. 
Smith, Edgar L., OT 
Smith, James E: 
Smith, Larry G. 
Smith, Mason E. 
Smith, Roger B. 
Smith, Walter A. 
Smyth, Dennis L. 
Snyder, Charles J., 
II 
Spollen, John W. 
Sporkmann, Carl H. 
Stafford, Edward P., 
Jr. 
Stanhope, Michael A. 
Stark, Leroy W., Jr. 
Staudte, Gerald K, 
Steffy, Dean M. 
Stephens, Jack R. 
Stirling, James Y. 
Stowell, Walter O. 
Strand, Bruce G., 
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Strohm, Gary C. 
Sullivan, Cavin F, 
Swartz, Fred S. 
Swenson, Francis B., 
Jr. 
Taylor, David R. 
Taylor, John C. 
Taylor, Kenneth H., Jr. 
Taylor, Michael E. 
Taylor, Richard H. 
Teixeira, Edward T. 
Terrell, Richard D. 
Theriault, Raymond J. 
Thompson, Charles W. 
Thompson, John A. 
Thorne, Charles 
E., Jr. 
Thornton, Michael D. 
Thorpe, William C. 
Timmes, Thomas A. 
Tingley, Jack E. 
Tison, Joseph T. 
Tomoyasu, Wayne R. 
Trbovich, Stephen M., 
II 


Tualla, Larry G. 
Tucker, Thomas A. 
Turner, Courtney K 
Turner, Edward W. 
Turner, Lonnie C. 
Ulisse, Peter 
Upton, Joseph F. 
Valencia, Samuel H. 
Van Helsland, Mar- 
shall C., Jr. 
Van Meter, Terry 
Van Teslaar, David A. 
Vaughan, Gerald P. 
View, James E. 
Vogler, Robert J. 
Wallace, George R., III 
Walsh, Robert M. 
Walter, Thomas M. 
Walters, John A. 
Waltz, John B., IIT 
Warren, Dennis J. 
Warshawsky, Arnold S. 
Watkins, John M., Jr. 
Watson, Robert W., Jr. 
Watson, Sherman E. 
Webb, Stan L. 
Weddle, Randall J. 
Wegelin, Victor 
Welch, Emmett A., II 
Wells, John W., III 
Whitaker, Gary D. 
Whitehair, Charles A. 
Whitehurst, James L., 
Jr. 
Whiteside, Albert, III 
Whitton, Robert W. 
Wicker, Shelton B., 
Jr. 
Williams, Duane E. 
Williams, Lewis R., Jr. 
Willison, Gary S. 
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Willman, Charles E. 
Wills, Mark A. 
Wilson, Daniel E. 
Wilson, David E. 
Wilson, Frank E. 
Wilson, Haldon D., Jr. 
Wilson, Woodrow O., 
Jr. 
Winget, Harold W. 
Wise, Lawrence F., Jr. Zahn, Sylvan A., Jr. 
Witt, Sherrill A. Ziehler, Paul M. 
Wooliever, Robert A. Ziemann, Cornelius M. 


Worthen, Dale L. 

Yamaura, Lawrence 

Yates, William E., Jr. 

Yim, Gordon T. K. K. 
8 


Youmans , Tommy B. 

Young, Earl W., Jr. 

Zaehringer, Theodore 
A. 


CONFIRMATION 


Executive nomination confirmed by 
the Senate February 18, 1966: 
COMMODITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
Nathan M. Koffsky, of Maryland, to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 21, 1966 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will read the following communica- 
tion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEBRUARY 21, 1966. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL 

ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOHN W. MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


Rabbi Norman Zdanowitz, of the Con- 
gregation Beth Abraham, Auburn, Maine, 
offered the following prayer: 


O Heavenly Father, inoculate with the 
radiance of Thy divine spirit those who 
are charged with the great responsibility 
of directing the affairs of our glorious 
and beloved country. Endow them with 
insight and foresight in this crucial 
period to champion and to safeguard 
mankind's inalienable rights to life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Protect and sustain, strengthen and 
inspire our illustrious President, Vice 
President, and these distinguished lead- 
ers of this great Republic. 

May the patriotism, wisdom, and cou- 
rageous spirit of George Washington, 
whose birthday we reverently pause to 
celebrate tomorrow, ever serve as a lan- 
tern to illumine their path, to maintain 
a Government “which gives to bigotry 
no sanction and to persecution no as- 
sistance.” 

Vouchsafe Thy blessings upon the gal- 
lant men of our Armed Forces who have 
gone forth to arrest the reckless wave 
of unprovoked aggression and bloodshed 
on distant shores. Crown their efforts 
with triumph and enable them to achieve 
the suppression of tyranny and lawless- 
ness. 

May the United States remain a citadel 
of freedom and a watchtower from which 
rays of light and hope shall be beamed 
to those who are now living in darkness, 
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poverty, and despair. Hasten the day 
when the millennial hope of justice, 
peace, and brotherly love shall be estab- 
lished and will prevail throughout the 
world. Amen. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one of 
his secretaries. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 17, 1966, was read 
and approved. 


DEATH OF ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. ALBERT] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, another 
of the great heroes of World War II has 
disappeared with the death yesterday of 
Admiral of the Fleet Chester W. Nimitz. 

Admiral Nimitz had spent all but 15 of 
his 81 years in the service of the U.S. 
Navy. In World War I he served in the 
Atlantic Fleet with a submarine division 
in a day when submarines were regarded 
as strange military instruments. In 
World War II he assumed command of 
our shattered forces at Pearl Harbor and 
2 years later led the Pacific Fleet to vic- 
tory in the battles of the Coral Sea, Mid- 
way, Tarawa, and the Marianas. His 
name is synonymous with many of the 
a sea engagements of World War 

Admiral Nimitz was a superb leader 
and a highly knowledgeable technician. 
He was the builder of the Navy’s first 
diesel engine, the designer and builder 
of the first naval forward repair stations 
and maintenance squadrons which over- 
came a prime weakness in the naval fleet 
in the Pacific and contributed enormous- 
ly to naval victories in that area. 

Admiral Nimitz commanded a thou- 
sand ships and 2 million men and saw 
the successful culmination of the efforts 
of the Pacific Fleet from the deck of the 
U.S.S. Missouri when the Japanese ca- 
pitulation was signed on September 2, 
1945. 

Throughout his long career he was five 
times awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal for wartime exploits, received 
most of the Navy’s highest decorations, 
and wide recognition for his outstanding 
service. While honors were showered 
upon him, he was no less honored and 
loved for his poise under fire, his tact and 
understanding, and his down-to-earth 
attitude. 

All Americans mourn the passing of 
this great naval hero who defended our 
country so long and well. 

I extend my sympathy to his family 
and loved ones. 
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Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like my statement to follow the remarks 
which will appear in the Recorp by the 
distinguished majority leader relative to 
the death on yesterday of one of the 
great leaders of our country in World 
War II. 

The name of Admiral Nimitz became 
as famous and as well known as any 
hero in the history of our Nation during 
World War II, when he commanded the 
greatest fleet ever assembled—over 1,000 
fighting ships and well over a million 
fighting men—which conquered island 
after island in the Pacific, and which led 
to our victory over the Japanese Empire. 

Our Nation has lost one of its greatest 
heroes. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I would like 
to associate myself with the remarks of 
the gentleman from Louisiana on the 
passing of the great Fleet Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz. 

All Americans have cause to mourn the 
passing of this great American who 
served his country so well in war and 
peace. 

Mr. Speaker, Sunday, February 20, 
1966, marked the passing of one of our 
Nation’s most famous admirals who died 
at his home on Yerba Buena Island, Calif. 

Admiral Nimitz commanded the most 
powerful fleet the world has ever known 
in driving the Japanese Navy from the 
Pacific Ocean in World War II. He took 
over the shattered U.S. fleet shortly after 
the attack on Pearl Harbor and nurtured 
its recovery and growth into a force of 
16,000 aircraft, 5,000 ships, and 2 million 
oe mightest armada ever assem- 

ed. 

It was a distinct honor for me to have 
served in the Pacific Fleet under Admiral 
Nimitz during this crucial period of time 
in our history. 

On September 1, 1945, Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz was one of the signers of the 
United States when Japan formally 
signed the surrender terms aboard the 
battleship Missouri in Tokyo Bay. 

On October 5, 1945, which had been 
Officially designated as “Nimitz Day” in 
Washington, D.C., Admiral Nimitz was 
personally presented a Gold Star in lieu 
of the third Distinguished Service Medal 
by the President of the United States 
“For exceptionally meritorious service as 
commander in chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet 
and Pacific Ocean areas, from June 1944 
to August 1945.” 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the text of the citation 
which accompanied the Gold Star pres- 
entation on October 5, 1945, at this point 
in the RECORD. 

The citation follows: 

Initiating the final phase in the battle for 
victory in the Pacific, [he] attacked the 
Marianas, invading Saipan, inflicting a de- 
cisive defeat in the Japanese Fleet in the 
first battle of the Philippines and captur- 
ing Guam and Tinian. In vital continuing 
operations, his Fleet Forces isolated the 
enemy-held bastions of the Central and East- 
ern Carolines and secured in quick succes- 
sion Peleliu, Angaur, and Ulithi. With re- 
connaissance of the main beaches on Leyte 
effected, approach channels cleared and op- 
position neutralized in joint operations to 
reoccupy the Philippines, the challenge by 
powerful task forces of the Japanese Fleet 
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resulted in a historic victory in the three- 
phased battle for Leyte Gulf, October 24 to 
26, 1944. * * * Fleet Admiral Nimitz cul- 
minated long-range strategy by successful 
amphibious assault on Iwo Jima and Oki- 
nawa * + + finally placed representative 
forces of the U.S. Navy in the harbor of 
Tokyo for the formal capitulation of the 
Japanese Empire. He demonstrated 
the highest qualities of a naval officer and 
rendered services of the greatest distinction 
to his country. 


Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include the text of a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Navy to 
all naval personnel at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The message of the Secretary of the 
Navy dated February 21, 1966, follows: 


From: The Secretary of the Navy. 
To: ALNAV. 
Unclas. 

The Chief of Naval Operations, the Com- 
mandant of the Marine Corps, and I join with 
all Navy and Marine Corps uniformed and 
civilian personnel in mourning the death of 
Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, U.S. Navy, in 
San Francisco, on Sunday, February 20. 

During his lifetime, marked by many sig- 
nificant accomplishments in the naval serv- 
ice, he was an inspiration to all of us. He 
graduated with distinction in the Naval 
Academy class of 1905 and served in various 
ships, and commanded two, before undergo- 
ing submarine training. After many more 
commands and duties, he laid one of the 
cornerstones in the foundation of the Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps program when 
he installed and instructed in one of the first 
units at the University of California at 
Berkeley. 

He was designated commander in chief, 
U.S. Pacific Fleet, on December 17, 1941, and 
led U.S. forces in the Pacific Ocean area to 
victory, culminating in the signing of the 
surrender documents on U.S.S. Missouri on 
September 1. 1945, in Tokyo Bay. He relieved 
Fleet Adm. Ernest J. King as chief of naval 
operations in December 1945 and served in 
that capacity for 2 years. He was then as- 
signed as Special Assistant to the Secretary 
of the Navy with offices in San Francisco. 
There he continued to serve his country in 
many ways, always with distinction. His 
passing is a great loss to the U.S. Navy and 
to the Nation, but his deeds and character 
will be an inspiration and standard for us 
all in the years to come. Typical of Fleet 
Admiral Nimitz, he requested simple cere- 
monies incident to his burial at the Golden 
Gate National Cemetery, a final resting place 
close to the service personnel who died in 
the Pacific. Fleet Admiral Nimitz will be 
buried on Thursday, February 24. 

PAUL H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy. 


ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MAHON. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to take a moment to join in paying 
tribute to the memory of Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz. He was truly a great Amer- 
ican, a hero of the highest tradition, 

I will leave it to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. FIsHER] and others to speak 
more extensively of this great man but 
I. wanted to be recorded among those 
who cherished him as a friend and held 
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him in highest esteem as a patriot to 
whom all Americans owe a debt of 
gratitude. 


FLEET ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, with the 
death of Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz, 
which occurred on yesterday, this Nation 
has lost the last of its five-star sailors 
who directed America’s triumphant na- 
val operations in the Pacific during 
World War II. Admiral Nimitz, as com- 
mander in chief, Pacific Fleet, master- 
minded some of the greatest and most 
decisive victories in naval history. His- 
tory will undoubtedly recognize him as 
one of the great naval strategists of all 
time. 

Admiral Nimitz was born at Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex., in the district I repre- 
sent, on February 24, 1885, in a pioneer 
home, built of native stone. That old 
home is still occupied by members of his 
mother’s family. 

The admiral’s paternal relatives lived 
a block away in the famous old Nimitz 
Hotel. That landmark was erected by 
the admiral’s grandfather, Charles H. 
Nimitz, in 1852. The latter had been a 
merchant mariner and when he had been 
unable to return to his briny deep, he 
built the Nimitz in the shape of a ship. 
Gen. Robert E. Lee, on a frontier inspec- 
tion trip, once signed the register at the 
Nimitz. 

The admiral was the son of Chester 
Bernhard and Anna (Henke) Nimitz. 
His paternal great-grandparents, 
Charles Henrich and Meta (Meirrotte) 
Nimitz, came from Bremen, Germany, in 
1843, and settled in Charleston, S.C. 
Shortly after that they resettled at Fred- 
ericksburg. There he grew up, and grad- 
uated from nearby Kerrville High 
School, 

After graduating from the U.S. Naval 
Academy, seventh in his 1905 class, Nim- 
itz progressed steadily and was pro- 
moted to rear admiral on June 23, 1938. 

Following that, he distinguished him- 
self with many assignments, and was 
well prepared for the great challenge 
that faced him on December 17, 1941, 
when he took over as commander in 
chief, Pacific Fleet. 

Building from a navy that was in 
shambles, Admiral Nimitz lost no time. 
By August of 1945, when Japan surren- 
dered, Nimitz had under his command 
what has been described as the greatest 
armada under one flag in history—6,256 
ships of all types, and 14,847 combat air- 
craft. In addition to the regular Navy 
personnel, he also commanded six divi- 
sions of marines. 

Faced with a formidable task, upon 
assumption of command of the Pacific 
Fleet Admiral Nimitz regrouped and re- 
organized his forces, and laid plans for 
new ships and a war plan to cope with 
the powerful Japanese naval fleet, bol- 
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stered by the infamous and disastrous at- 
tack at Pearl Harbor. 

The first major clash occurred on May 
4, 1942, in the Battle of the Coral Sea, a 
5-day engagement. A spectacular vic- 
tory resulted, and the threat to New Zea- 
land and Australia was averted. 

A month later came the Battle of Mid- 
way, and again the Nimitz strategy 
brought another great naval victory. 
After these two victories the admiral was 
later quoted as saying the eventual defeat 
of the Japanese was just a question of 
time. And he was right. 

I last saw Admiral Nimitz at Fred- 
ericksburg on the occasion of the visit of 
German Chancellor Konrad Adenauer, 
who was entertained at the nearby LBJ 
Ranch by the then Vice President Lyn- 
don B. Johnson. The admiral flew in 
from San Francisco to join in the great 
public reception that was accorded the 
distinguished German visitor. 

The admiral numbered his relatives 
who make their home in his native coun- 
ty by the hundreds. And his friends and 
admirers there could be counted in the 
thousands. He loved his old home, his 
relatives, and his friends who make their 
homes in Gillespie, Kerr, and surround- 
ing counties. 

Mr. Speaker, history has recorded in 
detail the blow-by-blow triumphs of the 
U.S. Navy and the Marines in the Pacific, 
under the brilliant command of the 
admiral whose death we mourn today. 
This Nation, and all men who cherish 
freedom, are forever indebted to this 
great American patriot. 


HEALTH INSTRUCTION AND PHYSI- 
CAL EDUCATION: CONGRESS 
SHOULD AMEND THE NATIONAL 
DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from W. n? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MEEDS. Mr. Speaker, as we 
Americans increase our standard of liv- 
ing, the many modern conveniences that 
make our lives easier and more pleasant 
lead us toward physical inertia. We sit 
more and walk less. We are spectators 
more and participants less. We use 
power brakes, power steering, and power 
golf carts. We are now blessed with elec- 
tric can openers, electric carving knives, 
and electric toothbrushes. It would not 
surprise me someday to see even our push 
buttons equipped with power assists. 

Yet, modern life moves with an in- 
creasingly faster pace. The demands on 
our energies are growing. We have more 
work and less time in which to complete 
it. We face more pressure and feel 
greater strain. Even the activities of our 
leisure time are pursued with frenzy. 

Confronted by these strenuous de- 
mands, we must not allow the benefits of 
progress to sap our vitality. 

I am today introducing a bill to amend 
title III and title XI of the National De- 
fense Education Act. These amendments 
will help encourage health and physical 
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education, just as the National Defense 
Education Act has stimulated academic 
progress. 

The Congress has been urged to 
“amend the present national defense 
educational law so as to provide long 
needed assistance to the States to foster 
excellence in physical education.” Vice 
President HUMPHREY recommended this 
in 1962, and I am pleased to sponsor leg- 
islation that seeks to make this sugges- 
tion a reality. 

Just as it is important that our Nation 
meet its obligation to the development 
and training of childrens’ intellectual 
capacities, it is also our obligation to as- 
sure their proper health and physical de- 
velopment. The eminent physician and 
heart specialist, Dr. Paul Dudley White, 
has said that “it is little short of crimi- 
nal to educate our young people men- 
tally, to have them die early of heart 
attacks and strokes; for example, at 40, 
because of neglect of their physical 
health.“ 

The more we learn about the interrela- 
tionship of mind and body, the more it 
becomes clear that the ability to learn 
depends a great deal upon physical well- 
being. Yet, a hard look at the physical 
condition of many Americans is alarm- 
ing. 

On an average day, 1% million Amer- 
icans cannot get to work because of ill- 
ness. Over a million are out of work for 
a week or more. 

One out of five children cannot pass a 
simple test of physical performance. 

Nearly 28 million Americans have some 
degree of physical disability. More than 
one-half of the population is significantly 
overweight. One-third of all American 
young men are judged to be unfit for duty 
in the Armed Forces for health reasons. 

Like so many human problems, this 
pattern of physical neglect begins early 
in life. The place to correct it is with 
our young. For example, obesity begins 
‘early, and over one-third of American 
children are overweight. Poor dietary 
habits in adults are not so surprising 
when one recognizes that boys and girls 
in the 13 to 15 age bracket are the least 
likely of any age group to be eating 
proper foods. The worst offenders are 
teenage girls, tomorrow’s homemakers 
and meal planners. 

We should concentrate on adequate 
health and physical education programs 
in our public schools. Congress has 
rightfully established and supported a 
number of programs to strengthen the 
academic, vocational, and technical ef- 
forts of the Nation’s public schools. Now 
we must recognize the need to do the 
same for the health and physical educa- 
tion departments. The bill I am intro- 
ducing is designed to do just that. 

The legislation I am sponsoring has 
two features. The first would amend 
title III of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act to provide financial encourage- 
ment for classroom instruction in health 
and physical education. The second pro- 
vision would amend title XI. This sec- 
tion would be revised so that regular 
session or short-term instruction would 
be available to those now teaching or 
planning to teach school health physical 
education. No Federal money would be 
spent for athletic equipment. 
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By amending titles III and XI of the 
National Defense Education Act, we can 
promote this needed health education 
and can move forward to attune our 
physical capabilities to the strenuous re- 
quirements of the 1960's. We can follow 
the example set and the goal urged by 
President Kennedy when he resolved 
that “by keeping physical fitness in. the 
forefront of the Nation’s concerns, the 
Federal Government can make a sub- 
stantial contribution toward improving 
the health and vigor of our citizens.” 


BIRTHDAY SALUTE TO THE GAMBIA 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Africa of the House Committee on For- 
eign Affairs, I am privileged and happy 
to announce that on Friday last, when 
we were not in session, the newest of the 
emerging nations of Africa, The Gambia, 
celebrated its first anniversary of inde- 
pendence. 

I treasure as one of the rich memories 
of my service as a delegate to the 20th 
General Assembly of the United Nations 
all the details of that day last September 
when I, with many others, from many 
lands, stood with bared heads as the flag 
of The Gambia, just admitted as the 
115th member of the United Nations, for 
the first time was proudly raised in ap- 
propriate ceremonies in front of the 
United Nations headquarters. 

The Gambia is a former British colony 
and protectorate comprising a narrow 
strip of land along the lower 288 miles 
of the Gambia River in west Africa and 
stretching inland to a point 200 miles 
from the sea. 

The territory is closely bound up with 
the river, which gives unequaled access 
to the interior of west Africa, for it is 
navigable by oceangoing vessels at all 
seasons for more than 200 miles from its 
mouth. 

Under the new constitution, which en- 
tered into effect on April 27, 1962, The 
Gambia has achieved a considerable de- 
gree of self-government. 

During World War II, The Gambia 
contributed soldiers for the Burmese 
campaign and served as an air stop and 
port of call for naval convoys. 

The Gambia is naturally situated to 
handle the overseas trade of a large hin- 
terland. The river, which steamers ply 
regularly, is the country’s principal 
means of communication. There are 
about 30 river stations in the country. 
The only seaport is Bathurst. 

The output of The Gambia is primar- 
ily agricultural. Some subsistence crops 
are raised, chiefly grain sorghum, but 
not enough to feed the inhabitants. 
Nearly all suitable land is planted with 
peanuts grown for export. Peanuts nor- 
mally comprise 95 percent of total an- 
nual exports by value. The customs duty 
on these exports provides most of The 
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Gambia’s revenue. Other exports are 
palm kernals, hides, and beeswax. Cash 
crops pay for most of the inhabitants’ 
requirements, including rice, a staple of 
their diet, and kola nuts. The leading 
imports are cotton cloth, foodstuffs, and 
hardware. 

Local industries are limited to cotton 
weaving, garmentmaking, and fishing. 
Most of the overseas trade is carried in 
British ships. There is a British prefer- 
ential tariff on imports. The monetary 
unit is the West African pound, at par 
with sterling. 

While The Gambia follows a formal 
policy of nonalinement, it maintains par- 
ticularly close and friendly relations 
with the United Kingdom, Senegal, and 
other African Commonwealth states. 
Although its representation abroad and 
its participation in international confer- 
ences is limited, The Gambia takes an 
active interest in international and par- 
ticularly African affairs. It became a 
member of the Organization of African 
Unity in March 1965, and was admitted 
to the United Nations as that organiza- 
tion’s 115th member in September of the 
same year. 

The United States favors the expan- 
sion and strengthening of friendly ties 
with the people of The Gambia, and their 
orderly and progressive development in 
the political, social, and economic spheres 
and in friendly cooperation with their 
neighbors. 

For the subcommittee on Africa, and 
for myself, I extend sincere and warm 
congratulations to the Prime Minister 
of The Gambia, the Honorable Dawda 
Kairaba Jawara, and to all the peo- 
ple of the proud land of the The Gambia 
on the occasion of the first anniversary 
of the independence of their nation. 

Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 18th 
of February marked the Ist anniver- 
sary of the independence of The Gambia. 
Although belatedly, we take this oppor- 
tunity to extend warm felicitations to 
His Excellency Dawda Kairaba Jawara, 
The Gambian Prime Minister, and to the 
wonderful people of this African coun- 
try. 

On February 18, 1965, the Union Jack 
of Great Britain was replaced by The 
Gambia’s red, blue, green, and white flag 
in Bathurst, the capital of The Gambia. 
Situated on the west coast of Africa, this 
small country is bisected by the Gambia 
River and bordered on three sides by 
Senegal. Gambia has been a separate 
entity in Africa since 1888 when it be- 
came a British Crown Colony. Under its 
1962 Constitution The Gambia received 
full internal self-government in October 
of 1963. The political structure is a 
traditional British one, with a unicam- 
eral legislature, elected by universal 
adult suffrage, and a cabinet led by Prime 
Minister David K. Jawara. 

The Gambia’s economy is almost ex- 
clusively agricultural, peanuts being the 
main cash crop and accounting for about 
95 percent of the country’s exports. 
There is some local industry, including 
peanut oil refining, cotton weaving, 
garmentmaking, and fishing. During 
the past year The Gambia has continued 
to look for ways of diversifying its agri- 
culture and increasing output. The 
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Government is utilizing swamplands 
along the Gambia River for rice pro- 
duction. Gambia is to be commended 
for the economic success it has achieved, 
in view of the lack of mineral resources 
and the inadequacy of its agricultural 
resources—very poor, sandy soil in the 
uplands and swamps along the river 
which are often flooded in the wet sea- 
son. 

Great Britain and The Gambia con- 
tinue to benefit from the close relation- 
ship begun in 1888. The Gambia has 
actively undertaken to improve her rela- 
tions with Senegal during this past year. 

Moreover, this African country has 
entered the world community through 
acceptance into the United Nations on 
September 22, 1965. Prime Minister 
Jawara visited New York City this past 
fall to acknowledge his country’s entry 
into the United Nations. 

It gives me great pleasure to congrat- 
ulate Prime Minister Jawara and the 
people of The Gambia on their first anni- 
versary of independence. We know they 
will continue to enjoy the blessings of 
steady economic progress and political 
stability in the years to come. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members so desiring may have 
5 legislative days in which to join me in 
a birthday salute to The Gambia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentle- 
man from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


EYE CARE IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced a bill to amend the act which 
regulates the practice of optometry in 
the District of Columbia. This act was 
approved on May 28, 1924, and has not 
been amended during the more than 40 
years which have intervened. Prior to 
its enactment, all of the 48 States which 
then constituted our Union, had enacted 
laws to regulate the practice of optome- 
try. Every one of those laws has since 
1924 been amended; most of them sev- 
eral times. 

The Washington Daily News, the past 
few days, has reported that men who are 
not required to meet any educational or 
technical standards are now fitting cus- 
tomers with contact lenses. These men 
are not licensed, regulated, or supervised 
in any manner. From the News report, 
it is apparent that some of the work they 
are doing may be inadequate and unsani- 
tary. In at least one case, a woman lost 
the sight of an eye. 

Two men have been arrested and 
charged with violating the District’s 42- 
year-old optometry law. According to 
the News, one of their reporters who 
sought to secure contact lenses did not 
have a doctor’s prescription and was not 
even sent to a doctor to secure one. The 
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salesman attempted to figure out the 
prescription from the glasses the report- 
er was wearing. This is highly danger- 
ous, as not everyone can be fitted with 
contact lenses and those that can wear 
them generally need a different prescrip- 
tion from the one given them for their 
spectacles. The contact lenses may 
cause an abrasion of the eyeball, which, 
if infected, may result in the total loss 
of the eye. 

Even if the accused are convicted, the 
existing law does not adequately protect 
the public from those operators who, ac- 
cording to the News report, are at best 
bilking the public out of its money, and 
at the worst, damaging their customer’s 
eyesight. The News reports that fre- 
quently the unsuspecting public believes 
it is being served by licensed and well 
regulated vision specialists. 

High-powered advertisements and 
fancy but expensive installment plans 
that conceal high rates of interest are be- 
ing used to sell a health device which, 
when properly prescribed and fitted, can 
be highly beneficial to the user; but, on 
the other hand, it may be, and often is, 
highly dangerous. 

President Johnson is well aware of the 
importance of vision. Pursuant to a 
joint resolution of the Congress, ap- 
proved December 30, 1963, the President, 
on January 28 of this year, issued his 
Save Your Vision Week proclamation. 
He began it with a quotation from 
Shakespeare: 

He that is stricken blind cannot forget the 
precious treasure of his eyesight lost. 


He went on to say: 

Those words of Shakespeare are relevant 
to us today as we proclaim Save Your Vision 
Week, 1966. They remind us that the gift 
of sight is one of the glories of life. To the 
child it is a red balloon—a mother’s smile— 
a form in a passing cloud—a tree with 
autumn leaves. 

Those words of Shakespeare remind us, too, 
that the eyesight which most of us take for 
granted in our daily lives can be snatched 
from any of us, almost without warning. 


He then listed the optometrie profes- 
sion as one concerned with programs for 
the improvement and preservation of 
vision. As a matter of fact, optometry 
is the first line of defense against blind- 
ness and is dedicated to improving and 
conserving the vision of our entire popu- 
lation. 

The members of this profession were 
the first to volunteer their services in the 
war on poverty. Last summer through 
their organization called Volunteers for 
Vision, they made an outstanding con- 
tribution to Project Headstart for pre- 
school children. The honorary chair- 
man of Volunteers for Vision is Miss 
Luci Baines Johnson. 

This Congress and the preceding Con- 
gress have wisely included schools and 
colleges of optometry and optometry 
students in the health education legisla- 
tion authorizing the expenditure of Fed- 
eral funds for the expansion and im- 
provement of the health professions by 
providing more and better educational 
and library facilities. 

Most of you will recall the battle which 
medicine and dentistry fought to elimi- 
nate fraudulent and deceptive advertis- 
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ing from their profession. Today op- 
tometry is fighting the same battle and 
has succeeded in most of the States of 
the Union. But, unfortunately, this is 
not true in our Nation's Capital. 

As far back as 1955, the U.S. Supreme 
Court, in the case of Williams against 
Lee Optical, sustained the Oklahoma law 
which contained provisions similar to 
provisions in the bill just introduced. 
The Court held that “State regulation of 
advertising relating to eye examinations 
was a matter reasonably and rationally 
related to the health and welfare of the 
people.“ The Court went further and re- 
versed the lower court, which struck 
down the provision of the Oklahoma law 
relating to the sale of eyeglass frames. 
In sustaining the statute the Supreme 
Court said: 

If the advertisement of lenses is to be 
abolished or controlled, the advertising of 
frames must come under the same restraints; 
or so the legislature might think. We see no 
constitutional reason why a State may not 
treat all who deal with the human eye as 
members of a profession who should use no 
1 methods for obtaining cus- 

ers. 


That is one of the purposes of the bill 
which I have introduced. 

Last year the Senate Subcommittee on 
Frauds and Misrepresentations Affecting 
the Elderly included among its many rec- 
ommendations the following statement: 

Testimony taken by this subcommittee re- 
veals that the last congressional action in 
this field (eye care) within the District dates 
back to 1924. Testimony taken by this sub- 
committee suggests that new merchandising 
methods have occurred since that action, and 
it is recommended that the Senate District 
of Columbia Committee examine the ade- 
quacy of present District laws on— 

(a) Widespread fixed-price advertising for 
regular glasses and contact lenses; 

(b) Sale of over-the-counter nonprescrip- 
tion glasses; 

(c) Possible need for greater authority to 
the District Commissioners for regulation of 
the corporate practice of optometry. 


My proposal contains appropriately 
worded sections to correct the problems 
uncovered by this Senate subcommittee. 

Under date of January 7, 1966, Dr. 
Zachary Ephraim, president of the Board 
of Optometry of the District of Columbia, 
addressed a letter to the President of the 
District Board of Commissioners, in 
which he transmitted a draft of a bill 
which had been prepared by the Board of 
Optometry in cooperation with the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Department of Occupa- 
tions and Professions, the Optometric 
Society of the District of Columbia, and 
the American Optometric Association. It 
was designed to improve the District law 
as it pertains to the practice of optom- 
etry. The bill I have proposed contains 
all of the essential provisions of the 
Board's draft. As pointed out in Dr. 
Ephraim's letter, there is nothing in it 
that is not now contained in the laws of 
one or more of the States. The purpose 
of the revision is to bring the standards 
of practice in the city of Washington up 
to a level which exists in most of our 
States and it will provide adequate pro- 
tection for the visual needs of persons 
seeking vision care within the District 
of Columbia. 
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As the Nation’s Capital, we have visi- 
tors from all over the world and from 
every part of our country. They are en- 
titled to the same high standards for the 
practice of optometry which prevail in 
their home communities. Mr. Speaker, 
that is the purpose of the bill which I 
have introduced. I hope that it will re- 
ceive prompt and favorable action by 
the House District Committee and the 
House of Representatives itself. 


THOSE WHO COUNT 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks and include an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Speaker 

America has the courage, the will, and 
the resources to defend the frontlines of 


freedom against the tide of Communist ag- 
gression. 


These words appeared recently in an 
editorial in the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
which properly believes that America’s 
purpose and commitment in Vietnam 
were made a matter of formal public 
record in the historic Hawaii meeting. 

Meanwhile, the newspaper states: 

With Vice President HUMPHREY accom- 
panying the South Vietnamese leaders back 
to Saigon on the first leg of an extensive 
diplomatic mission to rally the forces of free- 
dom in Asia, the implementation of policies 
agreed upon at Honolulu is underway. 


Even as the war goes on, the Inquirer 
believes: 


There will be an acceleration of coopera- 
tive programs by American and South Viet- 
namese officials to improve the economy of 
South Vietnam, raise the living standards, 
fight hunger and disease and build the 
foundations of a democratic, self-governing 
society. 


The Inquirer is convinced that: 

The United States, in alliance with South 
Vietnam, holds the trump cards—in mili- 
tary power, in economic resources, and in 


the moral issue of self-determination versus 
Communist enslavement. 


This is an impressive, forthright sum- 
mation of the situation and I would like 
to make it available to others by having 
it printed in the RECORD. 

THE DECLARATION OF HONOLULU 

America’s purpose in Vietnam, and Amer- 
ica’s commitment to the South Vietnamese 
Government and people, have been made a 
matter of formal public record in the historic 
conference at Honolulu. 

With the return of President Johnson and 
his advisers to Washington, and with Vice 
President Humpnurey accompanying the 
South Vietnamese leaders back to Saigon on 
the first leg of an extensive diplomatic mis- 
sion to rally the forces of freedom in Asia, 
the implementation of policies agreed upon 
at Honolulu is underway. 

What, precisely, are these policies pro- 
claimed jointly by the United States and 
South Vietnam? 

Essentially, they are a mutual resolve to 
frustrate Communist attempts to conquer 
the territory and people of South Vietnam 
by armed aggression and terrorism. 
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The Red assaults will be countered by de- 
fensive military action, of whatever intensity 
is required and for as long as necessary, 

Tireless efforts to achieve a negotia 
peace wil) continue, 

Meanwhile, even as the war goes on, there 
will be an acceleration of cooperative pro- 
grams by American and South Vietnamese 
officials to improve the economy of South 
Vietnam, raise the living standards, fight 
hunger and disease, and build the founda- 
tions of a democratic, self-governing society. 

How, it is being asked in some quarters, 
are these noble goals of freedom and peace 
and democracy—so solemnly proclaimed in 
the Declaration of Honolulu—to be achieved 
when the Communist North Vietnamese re- 
fuse to negotiate and when the South Viet- 
namese vow never to recognize the Red 
Vietcong? 

There is no clear answer because, in our 
judgment, it is the wrong question. The 
wailing voices of woe, who call constantly for 
an American surrender in Vietnam, manage 
always and very conventiently to overlook 
the problems confronting the Communists. 

The United States, in alliance with South 
Vietnam, holds the trump cards—in military 
power, in economic resources, and in the 
moral issue of self-determination versus 
Communist enslavement. 

We believe that Ho Chi Minh and his com- 
rades in Hanoi are the ones who ought to 
be worrying the most about escalation of the 
war—and we suspect they are. 

America has the courage, the will, and the 
resources to defend the frontlines of free- 
dom against the tide of Communist aggres- 
sion. Let this be the message Vice President 
HUMPHREY conveys. 


ALLOWANCE OF TAX DEDUCTIONS 
FOR MOVING EXPENSES 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day it is my pleasure to introduce a 
bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
to avoid tax discrimination against the 
construction worker. 

These builders of America have been 
truly the forgotten and neglected people 
of our generation. Too often their needs 
have been given a back seat to the less 
meritorious demands of more en- 
trenched groups. 

Specifically, the inequity which I hope 
to correct is in the allowance of deduc- 
tions for moving expenses for workers of 
the trades and crafts of the construction 
industry. 

The Internal Revenue Code provides 
a general rule that: 

There shall be allowed as a deduction 
moving expenses * * * in connection with 
the commencement of work by the taxpay- 


er as an employee at a new principal place 
of work. (Internal Revenue Code 217.) 


This is a good principle, Mr. Speaker, 
and it has general application for almost 
everyone except those who need it 
most—the construction worker. 

The code goes on, in its conditions for 
allowance of the deduction, to provide 
time limitations and other requirements 
which virtually eliminate the construc- 
tion worker. In short, the effect is that 
the worse a construction worker needs 
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this deduction, and the more he really 
deserves it—the less his actual chances 
are of obtaining it—Internal Revenue 
Code, section 217(c) (2). 

This, Mr. Speaker, is the inequity my 
bill is designed to correct and it is my 
sincere hope that my colleagues will see 
its merit and offer their active support 
for this amendment. 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson said in his food-for-freedom 
message: 

A balance between agricultural produc- 
tivity and population is necessary to prevent 
the shadow of hunger from becoming a 
nightmare of famine. 


This last week, at the gracious invita- 
tion of Chairman Coolxx of the House 
Committee on Agriculture, I was privi- 
leged to hear 10 distinguished experts 
submit their predictions and then offer 
their recommendations as to how this 
“nightmare of famine” might be avoided. 

Their recommendations fell into two 
broad categories, as I understood them: 

First. Make every effort to reduce 
rates of population growth. 

Second. Make every effort to increase 
agricultural productivity in these same 
lands faced with the blight of famine 
closing in over them. 

Every witness emphasized that there 
was no apparent means of providing 
adequate food for those who have joined 
the banquet of life while the population 
explosion becomes more violent. The 
last witness, Prof. Theodore Schultz, of 
the University of Chicago, urged that 
adequate American agricultural re- 
sources be devoted to providing food for 
those now starving; that we follow the 
recommendations of the President in 
assisting our friends to modernize their 
agriculture; and that we allocate a por- 
tion of the funds received from the sale 
of food for freedom to family planning 
and birth control activities. 

I offered this last idea to the House in 
a speech made following the President’s 
message. Since then, I have explored it 
more fully, and considered it in the light 
of the remarks of these outstanding ex- 
perts which have appeared before the 
distinguished Committee on Agriculture. 
I should like to offer it in more detail 
today, so that it may be further dis- 
cussed and improved. 

On February 14, the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Coo.Ley] introduced 
the food-for-freedom bill, H.R. 12785. 
Section 103(b) of title I includes a pro- 
vision that the President may determine 
that foreign currencies may be received 
as payment for food for freedom in order 
to implement certain purposes defined 
by subsections (a), (b), (c), and (e) of 
section 304. I suggest that section 103 
(b) be extended to include a new sub- 
section (i) of section 304. 
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I suggest that to section 304 be added 
a new subsection (i), which might read 
as follows: 

For financing programs emphasizing ma- 
ternal, child health and nutrition, and family 
planning services, and research activities re- 
lated to the problems of population growth, 
for which purpose not less than fifteen per 
centum of the currencies received pursuant 
to title I shall be available, through and un- 
der the procedures established by the Presi- 
dent upon request of the country with which 
the agreement is made: Provided, That the 
President is authorized to carry out the fore- 
going provisions of this subsection through 
any agency of the United States, or any in- 
ternational agency and/or organization of 
which the United States is a member, and 
which he determines is qualified to adminis- 
ter such activities. 


This would mean that food for freedom 
would be used twice: once, to help fill 
empty stomachs now; and twice, to avoid 
empty stomachs in the future. This is 
the basic merit of the idea. 

Now let us explore the idea in some- 
what more detail. It suggests providing 
a total family service—to the mother, to 
her children, and to the entire family 
group. Itis directed to the health, well- 
being, and happiness of all of them. And 
if the program were implemented as a 
unit—directed to the mother, father, and 
the children, it would achieve its greatest 
effectiveness at the least cost. 

Dr. W. H. Sebrell, Jr., director of the 
School of Nutrition Sciences at Colum- 
bia University, testified before the com- 
mittee: 

Protein calorie malnutrition is actually 
one of the largest causes of the death of 
children. It is estimated that 70 per- 
cent of the children in developing areas suf- 
fer from malnutrition and upward of 3 
million children die annually from malnutri- 
tion, largely of this type. This fact is hid- 
den because these deaths often are recorded 
as being from diarrhea, parasites, and in- 
fectious diseases. If these children were well 
nourished, they would not die of the inter- 
current diseases. In those millions it does 
not kill, malnutrition permanently impairs 
their growth and probably causes irreversi- 
ble mental and emotional damage. The 
mother’s ignorance is of the greatest im- 
portance to the nutrition of the small child 
in that she does not recognize that the child 
is suffering from malnutrition. 


My provision would look to this child 
health and nutrition problem. It would 
look to the health of the mother. And it 
would provide her, if she wished, in- 
formation on family planning and birth 
control, so that she and her husband 
might space and number their family in 
the manner in which they feel they could 
best support it. Therefore, this provision 
would assist the parents, and offer them 
personal help. 

It would assist the children, now be- 
ing, and those unborn, to better realize 
their potentials, and it would move to 
eliminate the social and political in- 
stability which accompanies hunger and 
frustration. 

What of the other part of the prob- 
lem—providing more food for the total 
increases in population which will occur, 
even if family planning programs are 
given a great push. In his message, 
President Johnson said: 

Many of the developing countries urgently 
need to give a higher priority to improving 
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and modernizing their own production and 
distribution of food. 


Section 103 of title I of the bill intro- 
duced by Chairman Coolxx says “take 
into account efforts of countries to help 
themselves toward a greater degree of 
self-reliance, especially in providing 
enough food to meet the needs of their 
people, and the resources required to at- 
tain that objective.” The bill is intended 
to help increase the agriculture pro- 
ductivity of nations as rapidly as pos- 
sible—which is the other side of the coin. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I believe the 
addition of the section I have suggested 
would round out this important legisla- 
tion, and make it a total attack on 
hunger, deprivation, and the terror of 
famine. Today, unlimited population 
growth is on a collision course with 
limited food supply. Only total attack 
will avert disaster. 


OUR FRIENDS, THE FEDS 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, my 
friend Opie L. Shelton, executive vice 
president and general manager of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, has long 
since established himself as a man of 
unusual clarity and vision. One of his 
many services to Atlanta and the State 
of Georgia is his continuing attempt to 
effect a realistic attitude toward the Fed- 
eral Government. I laud his most re- 
cent effort, an article in the February 
issue of Atlanta magazine. It is a force- 
ful presentation, and I include it at this 
point in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
[From the Atlanta Magazine, February 1966] 

Our FRIENDS, THE FEDS 
(By Opie L. Shelton) 


The reason Atlanta has become partners 
with the Federal Government in so many 
projects is that Georgia’s State government 
has failed to enter the world of reality where 
her cities are concerned. 

The old county unit system, one of the 
greatest calamities any State ever experi- 
enced, was the prime villain. It placed the 
absolute control of State government in the 
hands of people who were openly antagonistic 
to the cities. Atlanta was their favorite 
whipping boy. 

Today Atlanta receives less financial as- 
sistance from the State than any of the 
largest 25 cities of the Nation. Even though 
the county unit has been abolished (cour- 
tesy of the Federal Government) many of 
the people who run the State still think in 
county unit fashion. They still don't under- 
stand the problem, nor do many of them 
seem to want to understand. 

Georgia has moved from a rural to an 
urban society, but so far as the State govern- 
ment’s reaction to urban needs are con- 
cerned one might think we were still living 
in a cotton-dominated economy. 

The State highway department is a good 
example. If it had not been for the Federal 
Government we wouldn’t have even the piti- 
fully few major thoroughfares we have today. 
That department’s philosophy has been so 
politically-oriented that the cities have been 
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systematically shunted aside when the high- 
way tax dollar has been divided. 

State government that isn’t responsive to 
the needs of its cities is soon going to find 
itself * * useless . America will 
double its population by the year 2000, we are 
told, and better than 90 percent of that 
growth is going to be in urban areas. 

The Federal Government appears to un- 
derstand these simple facts of life. And 
that is why Atlanta and every other growing 
city is forced to beat a path to Washington. 
A city that is treated as an unwanted child 
must, of necessity, seek a foster parent. 

Most of the people who yell loudest about 
States’ rights and cry havoc about big Fed- 
eral Government are those who have done the 
least to exercise the responsibilities that go 
along with States’ rights. They are phonies 
and frauds to the core. 

If State governments are to survive they 
had better take inventory and begin to ex- 
ercise better judgment in their treatment of 
their cities. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON REGULATORY 
AGENCIES OF THE SELECT COM- 
MITTEE ON SMALL BUSINESS 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Regulatory Agencies of the Select 
Committee on Small Business have per- 
mission to sit this afternoon during gen- 
eral debate; and I make the same re- 
quest for Wednesday and Thursday of 
this week. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


WATCH THE TROJAN HORSE 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, Sena- 
tor KENNEDY and others would have us 
welcome the Vietcong into the process of 
settling the fighting in Vietnam by in- 
viting them to be a part of any future 
government there. 

History indicates that this course 
would be full of danger. 

In this connection, it is appropriate 
to quote the words of the distinguished 
historian, Samuel Eliot Morison, in his 
recently published “Oxford History of the 
American People.” Writing about the 
Iron Curtain and the diplomatic mistakes. 
which the Allies made at the close of the 
war, he says: 

The final mistake was the assumption that. 
a joint regime, Communist and non-Com- 
munist, would work in defeated or liberated’ 
countries, like the “popular front“ govern- 
ments before the war. 


Later, he says: 

The event proved that no popular front 
with Communists could have any other re- 
sult but a Communist Party takeover. 


It is clear that we must proceed care- 
fully in this respect. This does not mean 
that Vietcong, as individual South Viet- 
namese, would not be listened to along 
with Buddhists, Catholics, Montag- 
nards, North Vietnamese exiles, and 
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others. It would mean, however, that 
they would not be given an opportunity 
to move into sensitive government de- 
partments and take over by indirection 
as was done in Eastern Europe. 

It is also educational to recall Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s statement in Berlin, in 
1963, when he said: 

I am not impressed by the opportunities 
open to popular fronts throughout the world. 
I do not believe that any democrat can suc- 
cessfully ride that tiger. 


Recent dispatches from Peiping and 
Hanoi have suggested growing doubts 
about the conduct of their military effort, 
the strain on the economy, and the re- 
sulting emergence of a peace element. 

Now is the time to emphasize firmness 
rather then vacillation. 


TELEVISING OF HOUSE 
PROCEEDINGS 


Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, the eyes of the Na- 
tion last week were focused on the South 
Vietnam hearings conducted by the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee. Most 
of the appraisals of the hearings that I 
have heard on this side of the Congress 
have been very unfavorable, but I submit 
to the Speaker—and I speak primarily to 
the House majority floor leader and the 
Speaker of the House—that there is one 
thing we should have learned from these 
hearings: Under no circumstances 
should we ever permit House proceedings 
to be televised. The televising of House 
proceedings, Mr. Speaker, is the most ef- 
fective way I know to convert serious de- 
liberative proceedings into a first-class 
comedy. 


RADIO FREE ASIA 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I have this morning sent a let- 
ter to Mr. Crawford H. Greenewalt, 
chairman of the board of directors of 
Radio Free Europe, urging that his orga- 
nization investigate the feasibility of es- 
tablishing a Radio Free Asia in an effort 
to counteract the relentless barrage of 
hate propaganda now being dissemi- 
nated by the Communist Chinese 
throughout southeast Asia. 

My admiration and respect for Radio 
Free Europe is boundless. It has been, 
and continues to be, one of the most ef- 
fective private means of disseminating 
truth to the captive nations of Eastern 
Europe ever devised in modern society. 
It is my hope that a similar effort can 
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and will be made in the strife-ridden 
areas of Asia. 

With your permission I should like to 
read the text of my letter to Mr. Greene- 
walt and urge my distinguished col- 
leagues to associate themselves with it if 
they share my belief that a Radio Free 
Asia can be an important ally in our 
struggle for the minds of Asia’s peoples: 

Dear MR. GREENEWALT: It is imperative that 
our Nation, through its private citizens as 
well as through its Government, do every- 
thing possible to offset the fantastic volume 
of vicious propaganda now being drummed 
into the minds of the Asian peoples by the 
Red Chinese. 

Since World War II, few organizations have 
done a more effective job of presenting the 
truth to captive nations and their people 
than Radio Free Europe. Most of the time 
the only access the peoples of Eastern Europe 
have to the truth is through our own Gov- 
ernment’s agency, the Voice of America and 
through Radio Free Europe. 

It becomes increasingly apparent, in these 
perilous times in Asia, that there is a grave 
and pressing need for an operation similar to 
Radio Free Europe in this part of the world. 
Communist propagandists are expending mil- 
lions of dollars and thousands of hours of air 
time in an unceasing barrage of hatred 
against America and the free world. 

We must counteract this relentless cam- 
paign through every effective channel avail- 
able to us as a free country. 

I therefore strongly urge that you and the 
members of the board of your organization 
give serious consideration to the formation 
of a Radio Free Asia. Such action, I am con- 
vinced, will assist the official agencies of our 
own Government and those of other free na- 
tions in this world in their effort to win the 
minds of millions away from the seductive 
and totalitarian influence of Red China. 

The bulk of the world’s population lives 
in this troubled and terror-stricken region. 
There is no doubt, whatever, that the Chinese 
Communist regime r the pivotal role 
the commitment of these millions of human 
beings will play in their quest for world 
domination, 

Our American Government and its people 
stand firmly against the encroachment of 
communism in southeast Asia. We have 
made our stand known through economic 
assistance and through the commitment of 
men and arms to aid South Vietnam in its 
heroic fight against aggression from the 
North. 

We must seek to win the propaganda war 
as well. And in that war there is no greater 
weapon than truth. 

The American people should be given the 
opportunity to enlist in that struggle through 
a voluntary, nonprofit, nongovernmental 
agency in addition to all the official effort 
new being made. Radio Free Asia can be- 
come a reality. I pray that you, the members 
of your board and the expert advisers you 
have working with you may be able to make 
it so. 


“LOVE-INS” 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, according 
to U.S. News & World Report of Feb- 
ruary 28, 1966, the Board of Supervisors 
of Los Angeles County has ordered an 
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inquiry into what one of the supervisors 
terms love- ins,“ permitted under the 
welfare progam in Los Angeles. 

At issue is a rule which permits aid to 
a family with dependent children, even 
though the man who lives in the house 
is neither married to the mother nor is 
the father of the children. 

Said Supervisor Frank G. Bonelli: 

We have had sit-ins and lie-ins, and now 
we have love-ins. This places a stigma and 
indictment upon supervisors unless we 


actively challenge this phase of the welfare 
program. 

Taxpayers must not be forced to subsidize 
any welfare program that has the inherent 
danger of promoting illegitimacy, to say 
nothing about apparent outright immorality. 


RESOLUTION TO BAR DISCRIMINA- 
TION AGAINST U.S. EMPLOYEES 


Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, Iam 
today introducing a concurrent resolu- 
tion calling for an end to discrimination 
in the assignment of U.S. employees to 
overseas posts. 

The administration has been practic- 
ing religious discrimination in its as- 
signment of employees abroad, thereby 
preventing assignment of qualified Jew- 
ish employees to U.S. posts in Arab-bloc 
countries. 

The resolution which I am introduc- 
ing today expresses the sense of the 
Congress that the President should take 
such steps as may be necessary to as- 
sure that the assignment of U.S. em- 
ployees in the United States and at 
posts abroad shall be made without re- 
gard to race, religion, color, or national 
origin. 

By its demonstrated willingness to go 
along with the anti-Semitism practiced 
by these Arab-bloc countries when as- 
signing U.S. personnel abroad, the ad- 
ministration is guilty of following a 
double standard, properly outlawing 
discrimination by private employers at 
home, but improperly discriminating in 
assigning its own employees abroad. 

Mr. Speaker, I would welcome the sup- 
port of my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle for this important measure. 


A TRIBUTE TO THE US. COAST 
GUARD RESERVE ON ITS 25TH 
BIRTHDAY 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, Mr. Speaker, 25 
years ago, on February 19, 1941, a new 
Reserve component of our Armed Forces 
was born, and it is with great pleasure 
that I take this opportunity to pay trib- 
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ute to this fine organization, the U.S. 
Coast Guard Reserve. 

From my personal experience and long 
association with the Coast Guard Re- 
serve, both as a commissioned officer and 
a member of the House Armed Services 
Committee, I can state with a great deal 
of conviction that its members, whatever 
their individual backgrounds may be, re- 
flect one thing in common—devotion, 
extreme pride, and an intense feeling of 
national responsibility. 

Prior to the outbreak of World War II. 
the Coast Guard had no organized re- 
serve, and its entire strength numbered 
less than 20,000 officers and men. With 
ever-increasing duties as the approach- 
ing war threatened this Nation, the Coast 
Guard found it necessary to expand as 
rapidly as possible, and thus the Coast 
Guard Reserve came into being. 

With the outbreak of war in Europe in 
September 1939, Coast Guard ships, 
planes, and stations were ordered to car- 
ry out extensive patrols to insure that 
merchant ships in our waters did not vio- 
late the neutrality proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The next summer the 
Coast Guard began its port security oper- 
ations under the revised Espionage Act of 
1917 and the newly enacted Dangerous 
Cargo Act. 

On November 1, 1941, the Coast Guard 
was ordered to operate as part of the 
Navy. The next month Pearl Harbor 
was bombed, and we were in the war. As 
in World War I, a big part of the Coast 
Guard’s task was antisubmarine warfare. 
Coast Guard cruising cutters and convoy 
escorts helped with the battle of the At- 
lantic as they sank 11 U-boats. At the 
same time, more than 4,000 survivors of 
torpedoings and other enemy action were 
rescued from the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean by Coast Guardsmen. 

But there were losses too. The cutter 
Hamilton went down while in tow after 
being torpedoed off Iceland. The Aca- 
cia was sunk in the Caribbean; Escanaba, 
Leopold, Muskeget, and Natsek in the 
Atlantic; Serpens in the Pacific. Only 
two of the crew survived Escanaba—no 
one, on board Muskeget, Serpens, or Nat- 
sek. More than 90 percent of those who 
went down with these vessels were mem- 
bers of the newly established Reserve 
component of the Coast Guard. 

When she was desperately needed for 
convoy duty in the North Atlantic and 
was thrown into the breach to help stem 
the mounting losses to German subma- 
rines, the Escanaba was based at Grand 
Haven, Mich. The members of her crew 
and their families were a valued and 
highly respected part of that small com- 
munity. The tragic loss of the Escanaba 
with all but two of her crew was a deep 
and personal tragedy to that entire re- 
gion. Today, those men are still 
mourned in Grand Haven. Each year, 
memorial exercises are conducted there, 
in memory of the Escanaba and the gal- 
lant men who perished when that ves- 
sel went down. 

Many more reservists manned landing 
craft that hit the invasion beaches with 
assault troops at Guadalcanal, Anzio, 
Tarawa, Attu, north Africa, Salerno, Ma- 
kin, Kwajalein, Eniwetok, Normandy, 
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southern France, Luzon, Guam, Saipan, 
Iwo Jima, Okinawa—the Coast Guard 
Reserve made all those stops and a lot 
in between. At the conclusion of the 
war the Coast Guard had 802 vessels of 
its own and in addition was manning 
351 Navy and 288 Army craft. 

Total personnel had reached a peak of 
approximately 174,000 and of that num- 
ber more than 150,000 were Coast Guard 
reservists who had entered the service 
for wartime duty. Many of that num- 
ber formed the nucleus for the establish- 
ment of our regular peacetime Reserve 
and are still serving with Reserve com- 
ponents, Others have completed their 
20 or more years of satisfactory service 
and, having reached the age of 60, are 
now retired under the Reserve Retire- 
ment Act. 

Through its intensive and well-or- 
ganized training program the Coast 
Guard Reserve is today a highly trained 
and efficient organization which, I am 
confident, that if called to the defense 
of this Nation, would prove to be both 
ready and reliable and once again would 
serve with honor and distinction. I am 
extremely proud to be a member of this 
organization and honor it here on its 
25th anniversary. 


BOYCOTTING SHIPS OF NATIONS 
SUPPLYING NORTH VIETNAM 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
the action taken on February 18, 1966, 
by the Maritime Trades Department of 
the AFL-CIO in proposing a boycott of 
ships of nations which permit any of its 
flag vessels to carry or supply goods to 
North Vietnam clearly reflects a deep 
concern about this intolerable situation. 

It is indeed tragic that the administra- 
tion has remained so indifferent that it 
has become necessary that individual 
efforts be undertaken to pressure our 
Government into halting this aid and 
comfort to our enemy. 

The recent administration action pro- 
hibiting vessels which engage in trade 
with the Hanoi regime from carrying 
U.S. Government financed cargoes, while 
certainly necessary, is clearly insufficient 
to bring about an end to free world 
traffic into the harbor of Haiphong. 

If the administration is not sufficiently 
concerned to stop this trade then it is 
clearly the responsibility of the Congress 
to do so. Legislation to close our ports 
to those helping to supply North Viet- 
nam is now pending before the Congress 
and should receive our early and favor- 
able consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a simple issue, and 
I predict that if the administration con- 
tinues to abdicate its responsibility of 
leadership it will continue to be shoved 
into doing whatever necessary to stop 
this trade. 
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POSTSCRIPT ON A SOLDIER 


Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
October 6 of last year I rose on the floor 
of this House to express my regret and 
deep concern over a soldier from the 
ist Cavalry Division—Airmobile—who 
had gone on a self-imposed hunger strike 
protesting his assignment to Vietnam on 
the grounds that he disagreed with our 
policy there. On that day, Mr. Speaker, 
the world had heard a great deal about 
this soldier, Pvt. Winstel Belton, and 
relatively little about the newly formed 
lst Air Cavalry. But how things have 
changed since October 6. Over the past 
months the world has learned about the 
Ist Cavalry. Its victories, its bravery, 
and its sacrifices are well known and are 
now a matter of record; while the story 
of Private Belton has been out of the 
news entirely. But, Mr. Speaker, while 
he has been out of the news, a great 
change has come over this soldier. He 
has distinguished himself in the service 
of his country, he has won honor on the 
battlefield, and has earned a promotion 
to private, first class. Therefore, I think 
it only fitting that I insert in the Recorp 
the very gratifying postscript to the story 
of Winstel Belton, as reported last week 
in an article from the Atlanta Journal: 
SoLprer WHO WENT ON STRIKE WINS HONOR 

ON BATTLEFIELD 
(By Peter Arnett) 

Ben Cat, SOUTH VIETNAM,—Six months 
ago a university graduate named Winstel R. 
Belton staged a 7-day hunger strike at Fort 
Benning, Ga., to dramatize his distaste for 
being drafted and his refusal to fight in 
Vietnam. 

Thursday a big, proud smile flashed across 
Belton’s face as he was promoted to private, 
first class, on a battlefield in South Vietnam. 

Looking just as proud was his company 
commander, Capt. R. E. Spriggs of Mexico, 
N.Y., a professional soldier who hated every- 
thing Belton’s hunger strike had stood for. 

Spriggs was furious last November when 
he returned to his unit after recovering from 
a bullet wound to find Belton assigned there. 

Spriggs said Thursday he would take the 
26-year-old Winslow, Ariz., soldier into com- 
bat with him anytime, anywhere. 

Belton arrived in Vietnam with a 12- 
month suspended jail sentence hanging over 
his head because of his hunger strike in 
mid-August. A court-martial had given him 
a bad conduct discharge, total forfeiture of 
pay and the jail sentence. 

But he was also given a chance. 

Belton, a Negro, was told that if he went 
to Vietmam and proved himself, he would 
not have to serve his jail sentence. If he 
failed, he would serve it. 

His old unit, the U.S. Army’s 1st Cavalry 
Airmobile Division, wouldn’t take him back. 
The ist Infantry Division accepted him. 

Spriggs was the only man in A company 
of the 2d Battalion, 28th Regiment, who 
knew that the new radio-telephone operator 
was the hunger striker Belton. 

Lt. Gus Berzines, a weapons platoon com- 
mander from Kalamazoo, Mich., recalled 
talking with Belton one day about various 
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things and finally saying, “You mean you're 
that Belton?” 

More and more men in the unit began 
realizing that Belton had publicly protested 
what they themselves had accepted as a 
patriotic duty.. None of them brought up 
the subject with him except the company 
commander, and few ever discussed it among 
themselves. 

“That was his business,” said Sgt. Fred- 
erick Range of Dallas, Tex. “We treated him 
like any other soldier.” 

Belton, holder of a bachelor of science de- 
gree in education, was initially cold and 
reserved with his buddies. But the heat of 
battles in December and January melted his 
attitude and forged ever-tightening bonds 
with Spriggs and the other men in the 
company. 

Initially given the job of laying wires be- 
tween the company headquarters and the 
platoons, he began carrying Spriggs’ radio. 

Early in January, he proved he had what 
it takes. 

Sp5c. Larry Kabriel of Summerfield, Kans., 
recalls that the company was under heavy 
fire near Trung Lap and an urgent call came 
over the radio for Captain Spriggs. 

The radioman shouted back: “The cap- 
tain’s not here. He's up front. There's 
heavy fire, I can't reach him.“ 

Kabriel said Belton shouted out, “It’s 
your duty to get up to the captain,” crawled 
over to the reluctant radioman, grabbed the 
apparatus and moved up under fire to his 
captain. 

Spriggs has used him as his radioman 
ever since. 

“Belton in his conduct and bearing has 
been above average as a soldier and a valu- 
able asset,” Sprigg said. “He has worked in 
very well socially and he has got along with 
the men. 

“I am personally satisfied that he now 
honestly believes his actions in the past have 
not been consistent with being a soldier or a 
man 


“I personally wrote to the commanding 
general recommending that he be promoted 
and his sentence remitted. Belton has seen 
men fight and die for his country, and he has 
felt the honor that comes when you do fight.” 

Spriggs tried to promote Belton 2 months 
ago, but the Army wanted to wait longer. 
Spriggs was told he must be absolutely sure 
Belton had changed his ways. 

“I told Belton he deserved to be pro- 
moted,” Spriggs said. I knew he was happy. 
I knew he felt he had made it.” 


MOUNT VERNON 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Record and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, with the 
celebration of George Washington’s 
birthday, I must call the attention of the 
Congress to a series of recent editorials 
emphasizing the imminent danger to the 
view from Mount Vernon if Congress 
does not act during this session. 

These excellent editorials testify to the 
efforts of my colleague, the gentleman 
from Maryland, Hervey MACHEN, to prod 
the administration and the Congress into 
fulfilling the commitment made in the 
early 1960’s with the passage of Public 
Law 87-362, to save the view from Mount 
Vernon. This law was introduced by 
Senator CLINTON ANDERSON in the Sen- 
ate and by the gentleman from Colorado, 
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Chairman WAYNE ASPINALL, and myself 
in the House. 

With the passage of that law—without 
a dissenting vote—the Accokeek Founda- 
tion under the presidency of our beloved 
colleague, the gentlewoman from Ohio, 
Frances Botton, along with the Alice 
Ferguson Foundation, agreed to donate 
to the Federal Government, without cost, 
aout half the land needed to protect the 

ew. 

Beyond that, over 130 private landown- 
ers have, without cost, donated scenic 
easements to the Department of the In- 
terior to further this effort to save the 
view from Mount Vernon. 

The State of Maryland has passed pio- 
neering tax reform legislation recogniz- 
ing the public purpose of these donations, 
and the Prince Georges County has 
passed the first local scenic space laws 
in the land, giving tax credits to the 
donors. 

This is the greatest joining together 
of private, foundation, county, State, and 
Federal efforts to preserve our heritage 
for the people of this Nation. 

Here is the one shining example of a 
project where everyone has done his 
part—except the Federal Government. 

Unless the Federal Government acts 
now—at this session of Congress—this 
great pilot project will dismally fail. 
Other States, counties, organizations, and 
individuals throughout the Nation, who 
have watched the development of this 
unique project, may well be discouraged 
in their efforts. 

Fortunately, my colleague, the gentle- 
man from Maryland, Hervey MACHEN, 
who took office in January 1965, and who 
represents the area in Maryland oppo- 
site Mount Vernon, has placed before us 
a bill to get the Federal Government 
moving again. This bill provides for the 
increases in land prices due to the Gov- 
ernment procrastination in purchasing 
the remaining acreage needed. 

We have been constantly reminding 
the Congress and the executive that fur- 
ther delays and procrastination will be 
the death knell of this project to which 
so many have devoted so much. Con- 
gressman MACHEN deserves our full sup- 
port in this campaign to complete this 
task so well begun. 

To lose all that has been accomplished 
would be a real tragedy. The loss would 
be not only of the millions of dollars 
worth of lands and rights in lands being 
patriotically donated without cost, but 
also the loss of the pilot project in which 
Federal funds are outweighed by foun- 
dation and private donations, and the 
protection of natural beauty of a large 
area is accomplished without increased 
expense, dislocation of families, and at- 
tendant problems. 

Congressman MAcHEN has thought- 
fully said: 

If we can show the country how we can 
carry out an experiment in cooperative and 
coordinated scenic protection such as this 
program at Piscataway Park opposite Mount 
Vernon, we are setting the stage for a great 
movement across the country. 


If the Congress does not act on Con- 
gressman MAcHEN'’s bill this session, we 
will have failed. We cannot wait longer 
for the Department of the Interior to 
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make up its mind whether or not to sup- 
port the President’s year-old program 
to make the Potomac a “model river of 
scenic and recreation values for the 
country.” 

Let us move quickly to do our part, as 
indicated in these recent editorials: 


{From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Dec. 15, 1965] 


THREAT AT PISCATAWAY 


Back in 1961 Congress leaped at a rare 
opportunity to preserve forever, at moderate 
Federal cost, more than 1,100 acres of choice 
shoreline property along the Potomac near 
Maryland’s Piscataway Creek—directly across 
the river from historic Mount Vernon. 

In brief, this remarkable deal provided 
that the Federal Government need buy only 
about half the newly authorized Piscataway 
Park. The remainder, it was understood, 
would be acquired entirely by private dona- 
tion. And the 1961 law also authorized the 
Park Service to seek scenic easements—also 
free—restricting obtrusive development in a 
vast area of an additional 2,596 acres con- 
tiguous to the park. 

Well, the private part of the bargain has 
progressed with phenomenal success. Thus 
far, private foundations have actually do- 
nated or committed themselves to donate 
some 499 acres for the park. Scenic ease- 
ments haye been contributed by more than 
120 landowners, involving about 900 acres 
of land. These generous donations are con- 
ditioned, however, as might be expected, on 
the firm understanding that the Government 
meet its obligation. And the sad fact is that 
the time when these donations may begin 
to revert from Federal control is rapidly 
approaching. 

For the Government has not held up its 
end. Thus far, only 97 acres have been 
bought—largely because the figure author- 
ized for expenditure by Congress in the 1961 
act has proved to be grossly inadequate. Be- 
fore further funds will be appropriated, the 
authorization needs to be increased some 
$2.5 million. Representative HERVEY MACHEN 
is leading the sensible legislative fight for 
sat increase, and seems to have met a stone 
wall. 

The latest frustration surprisingly came 
from the conservation-minded Interior De- 
partment itself, which the other day recom- 
mended to Congress that the Machen bill be 
“deferred” pending the outcome of “a broad 
study” of all of Interior’s land-acquisition 
programs. The presumption is that the study 
will wind up early next year. But there is 
no assurance of that, and, even if there were, 
any loss of time at this stage of the Piscata- 
way project constitutes a threat. 

It is a needless threat. Instead of his wishy- 
washy approach, Secretary Udall should be 
beating the drums for the Machen bill. With 
assurance that the Federal Government in- 
tends to carry out its agreement, there is 
every reason to believe that other donations 
of land, and many more donations of ease- 
ments, would materialize. Without that as- 
surance, the public might wind up with the 
97 acres the Government now owns and 
nothing more. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Dec. 27, 1965] 


Now or NEVER 


The broad stretch of wooded land across 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon has been 
marked on the maps for some years as a 
future Federal park. But unless Congress 
and the Interior Department act swiftly, the 
opportunity to preserve that landscape will 
be lost forever. 

The Government now unconditionally 
owns only 97 acres of more than 1,100 acres 
envisioned for this future Piscataway Park. 
Another 151 acres has been donated, but 
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with the agreement that it reverts to its 
former owner in August 1967, if the park has 
not been substantially completed by then. 
Other owners have committed themselves 
to donate an additional 345 acres, but with 
similar qualifications. If the Interior 
Department does not buy the remaining 520 
acres promptly, then, the titles to the 
donated land will fall out of its hands and 
the concept of a riverbank park there will 
evaporate. 

The Piscataway Park is becoming a na- 
tional model of the use of easements to pro- 
tect parklands in rapidly expanding cities. 
Some 120 owners have donated development 
easements covering 888 acres in a broad band 
around the park itself; but these easements 
are also conditioned on prompt completion of 
the park. 

It is inexplicable, then, that the Interior 
Department should be delaying the decision 
to proceed with this park. It has a clear 
duty to support warmly and actively Con- 
gressman MacHEN’s bill to authorize the 
money for the land that must be purchased. 
This river shore’s importance to the view 
from Mount Vernon gives it a unique claim 
upon the attention of the Department and 
of Congress. It cannot be ignored by an 
administration that prides itself upon its 
regard for natural beauty. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Jan. 15, 1966) 


UDALL PROMISES FULL SPEED ON PISCATAWAY 
PARK—PRAISES PRINCE GeEorGES’ SCENIC 
EASEMENT LAW 


(By Maurine Hoffman) 


Responding to recent criticism, Interior 
Secretary Stewart L. Udall promised yester- 
day that the Johnson administration will ac- 
quire park land to preserve the view from 
Mount Vernon of the Potomac River shore. 

He made the announcement at Mount Ver- 
non during a ceremonial signing of the Na- 
tion’s first local law giving tax credit for 
scenic easements. 

The law, passed by the Prince Georges 
County Board of Commissioners, was praised 
by Udall as a “new conservation tool of na- 
tional significance.” 

Udall assured about 50 persons gathered at 
the mansion that the “door is now open up 
to the Hill” for approval of a bill asking funds 
to purchase land on the Maryland shore of 
the Potomac. 

The hostess for the ceremony was Repre- 
sentative Frances P. BOLTON, Republican, of 
Ohio, vice regent of the Mount Vernon Ladies 
Association, which operates the mansion, and 
president of the Accokeek Foundation, which 
has donated land for the proposed park. 

Other dignitaries present included MACHEN, 
Representative CARLTON D. SICKLEs, Demo- 
crat, of Maryland, and two Prince Georges 
delegates to the General Assembly, Dr. Ar- 
thur Gorman and Ray McDonough, who 
sponsored State legislation enabling the ordi- 
nance. 

INDIFFERENCE CHARGED 

Representative HERVEY G. MACHEN, Demo- 
crat, of Maryland, sponsor of the bill, charged 
this week that the administration has 
blocked the proposal with a “wall of indif- 
ference” in spite of its pledge to make the 
Potomac “a model of conservation,” 

The legislation would make possible the 
proposed 1100-acre Piscataway Park that 
would include the Maryland shore of the 
Potomac across from Mount Vernon. About 
half of the 714-acre river front opposite the 
mansion has been donated to the Govern- 
ment by two foundations. In addition, 130 
owners of adjacent property have granted 
900 acres of scenic easement for the park. 

The scenic easements will revert to their 
owners by 1967 unless the Federal Govern- 
ment buys the remaining land. Legislation 
to set up the park was originally passed in 
1961 but has not been implemented. 
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The Prince Georges ordinance permits the 
county to grant a tax credit up to half the 
total real estate tax levied against property 
if the owner grants a perpetual scenic ease- 
ment to Federal, State, or county govern- 
ments. 

The ordinance will attract national atten- 
tion and “will be noted with interest by those 
trying to find solutions to conseryation prob- 
lems that seem insolvable,” Udall said. He 
also applauded it on the grounds that it 
“will save the view from Mount Vernon, the 
first house in the country.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Jan. 17, 
1966] 


HOPE FoR PISCATAWAY PARK 


It appears that the efforts to preserve the 
Potomac shoreline across the river from 
Mount Vernon are at long last going to suc- 
ceed. Without explaining the curious in- 
action of his Department regarding the Pis- 
cataway Park project over the past 5 years, 
Secretary of the Interior Stewart L. Udall 
raised the hopes of preservationists the other 
day when he announced that Congress will 
be requested to authorize purchase of the 520 
acres needed to complete the project this 
session. 

The Secretary’s action comes none too 
soon. Nearly 500 acres of the proposed 
1,100-acre Federal park have been donated 
or promised by private owners, but the gifts 
are conditioned on the Government pur- 
chasing the remainder of the land by August 
1967. Another 900 acres around the park 
have been pledged as development easements 
with a similar stipulation. 

The years of toll and anguish expended 
by those who would preserve unmarred the 
vista from President Washington’s home and 
at the same time create a splendid riverside 
park for the residents of the National Capital 
area will be wasted in all probability unless 
Representative Machzx's bill is acted upon. 
[From the Baltimore (Md.) News American, 

Jan. 23, 1966] 


Now or MAYBE NEVER 


Piscataway Park should be of concern and 
interest to every Marylander, Virginian, and 
other U.S. citizens. 

It is in Maryland's Prince Georges County, 
but the important thing is that the broad 
stretch of woodland along the Potomac 
River, 15 miles south of the Nation’s Capital, 
lies opposite Mount Vernon, the stately 
home of George Washington, a yearly attrac- 
tion to 1,332,000 visitors. 

For a time this view as George and Martha 
Washington saw it was threatened with 
high-rise apartments, television towers, gaso- 
line storage tanks, and even, at one, period, 
a sewage treatment plant. 

To prevent this, the Department of the 
Interior purchased 97 acres of more than 
1,100 envisioned for the future Piscataway 
Park. 

Another 151 acres has been donated, but 
with the agreement that it reverts to its 
former owner in August 1967, if the park 
has not been substantially completed by 
then. 

Other owners have committed themselves 
to donate an additional 345 acres, but with 
similar qualifications. 

In addition, 120 homeowners in a broad 
belt around the proposed park area have 
given scenic easements for 888 acres. An 
easement, for which this park has become 
a national model, leaves title in the owner's 
hands but commits him to restrict its use, 
such as cutting trees. 

But all of this effort may be lost—and the 
park, too—unless the Department of the In- 
terior acts now to acquire the remaining 
520 acres. 

Representative Hervey G. MacHEN, Demo- 
crat, of Maryland, has introduced a bill to 
authorize the money for the land purchase. 
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But the Interior Department has done noth- 
ing to endorse the bill, and the reason seems 
unexplainable. 

It appears that a prodding from an ad- 
ministration that has pledged itself to nat- 
ural beauty and cleaning up the Potomac 
River would be appropriate at this time. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 29, 1966] 


Tor PRIORITY PARKS 


After the most depressing sort of inactiv- 
ity, the prospects suddenly have brightened 
perceptibly for two vital Federal park proj- 
ects along the Potomac in Prince Georges 
County. 

President Johnson’s request for $2.9 mil- 
lion to finish building the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Parkway from the District 
line to Fort Washington would meet a goal 
set by Congress 35 years ago. Even more en- 
couraging, the agreement between Federal, 
State, and county officials on a new compro- 
mise route for the road along the river is by 
far the best of several possibilities. 

The second gain, no less important, in- 
volves Secretary Udall's new pledge to put his 
Department’s full weight this year behind 
Representative MacHEN’s bill to expand the 
Government’s authority to buy shorefront 
land across the Potomac from Mount Vernon 
for the proposed Piscataway Park. 

The Secretary’s top priority label for this 
bill is fully deserved. The land, near Mary- 
land's Piscataway Creek, is to be part of a 
huge natural park, authorized by Congress 5 
years ago as a joint Federal-private venture. 
The efforts of conservationists already have 
produced commitments to donate nearly 500 
acres of land at no public cost. Private citi- 
zens also have promised to grant the Govern- 
ment scenic easements on a much larger 
acreage. All this is contingent, however, on 
the Government’s purchase of some 520 
acres, as it agreed to do in 1961. 

While the completion of Piscataway Park 
will be a notable gain in itself, even larger 
stakes are involved. For with its use of the 
techniques of scenic easements and land do- 
nations on such a broad scale, the machinery 
of the Piscataway project could well become 
a model for future use elsewhere. Its fail- 
ure, on the other hand, for want of Federal 
participation, could deal a severe blow to the 
ambitious conservation plans for the Poto- 
mac Basin. 


NATIONAL HOCKEY LEAGUE 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, as most 
of my colleagues are aware, the National 
Hockey League recently granted six ad- 
ditional franchises. My own city of 
Baltimore was an applicant for one of 
those franchises and, I am advised, had 
complied with all the league require- 
ments for such a franchise. 

Much to everyone’s surprise, however, 
Baltimore was not one of those awarded 
a franchise. Instead, one of the cities 
granted a franchise had dropped out of 
contention and did not even send a 
representative to the National Hockey 
League’s expansion meeting; another has 
no arena and will ask the voters of that 
city to approve the erection of one at a 
later date. In fact, the whole story as 
set out in the following article from the 
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February 11, 1966, edition of the Bal- 
timore News American is a shocking one 
and merits investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, in keeping with that 
thought I have asked the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee to investigate 
the allegations set forth in the newspaper 
article. I commend the article to all my 
colleagues for their reading: 


Swami Says: NHL EXPANSION RETAINED 
THE INBRED LINE 


(By N. F. Clarke) 


For many years the National Hockey League 
has enjoyed, if that is the word, a reputation 
for being the tightest, most inviolate clique 
in sports. And that, of course, means any, 
where because Washington contains congres- 
sional watchdogs who see to it that monopo- 
listic tendencies are discouraged in other 
lines of business. 

Anyone who imagined that the expansion 
of the NHL now being undertaken repre- 
sented a breach in the solid front at last 
now has the events of this week to disillu- 
sion him. There still could be aspects of the 
approval of new franchises that possibly 
could bear investigation by antitrust au- 
thorities, 

A Maryland Senator might undertake in- 
troduction of the matter in proper places, 
since Baltimore was turned down on a legiti- 
mate bid, while others of less or no validity 
according to the NHL’s own requisites for 
application were accepted. 

The paradox, which badly shocked this 
town when its representatives were spurned, 
loses its perplexity in the face of certain 
interesting facts. 

Of what were supposed to be six new fran- 
chises open to bidders who could meet re- 
quirements as laid down by the NHL, actu- 
ally one only was at all available to Baltimore, 
in the light of the final expansion. It went 
to Philadelphia, a last-minute entry which 
has not even the first requisite—a place in 
which to play. 

The other five cities accepted turned out 
to have been foregone conclusions, Los An- 
geles and San Francisco were absolute musts, 
an inescapable fact which everyone knew in 
advance. No national television sponsor 
could be sold without proper exposure of his 
message on the west coast, and the only 
reason the NHL ever considered dilating its 
cozy little coterie in the first place was to 
latch onto a share of TV’s lush millions. 


THEY COULDN’T MISS 


What was not known in advance, but per- 
haps should have been if the matter were 
given study, was that three other loca- 
tions could have been equally predictable. 

St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul and Pitts- 
burgh were not rated among contenders as 
prime as, for instance, Baltimore, Vancouver, 
and Buffalo. St. Louis, in fact, dropped out 
when the original group there reported dif- 
ficulties and did not even send represent- 
atives to the NHL’s New York expansion 
meeting. 

But, with no one bidding—which after all 
is an essential even more basic than a play- 
ing arena—the NHL nabobs still saw their 
way clear to admitting St. Louis to the fold. 

Naturally, that was not as miraculous, or as 
idiotic, as it seems. It happens that James 
Norris, owner of the Chicago Black Hawks of 
the NHL, also owns the St. Louis club of 
the minor central league as well as the rink 
in which it plays. 

Though that arena is rumored about to be 
condemned to permit expansion of Washing- 
ton University and there seems a certain 
reluctance among potential angels about 
putting up the necessary millions for a ven- 
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ture that appears so shaky, Norris is said to 
have assured his colleagues he will have 
somebody, or somebodies, hooked by the 
April 5 deadline given him to produce. If 
he doesn’t—well, that time limit can always 
be extended, according to the way the NHL 
seems to do business. 


ST. LOUIS OR BUST 


It must be done that way because Norris 
is supposed to have made his vote for league 
expansion conditional upon the inclusion 
of St. Louis. Without being a financial 
genuis, a fellow could guess that a certain 
amount of profit could be shown on both 
ends of such a transaction. 

Norris is not exactly a stranger to tying 
things up advantageously in all directions. 
He had his difficulties once before with the 
anti-trust bloodhounds, when his Interna- 
tional Boxing Club was forced to disband 
because it was adjudged a constrictive 
monopoly. 

Why was Pittsburgh included in the NHL 
expansion, when its arena does not even 
come as close as Balitimore’s to suiting the 
major league’s seating specifications and 
must have considerable reconstruction to 
comply? Pittsburgh and Philadelphia are 
both in Pennsylvania and their joint in- 
clusion would not seem to provide TV as 
comprehensive exposure across the map as 
it might like. 

That’s an easy answer, too, it seems. The 
Pittsburgh franchise in the AHL which must 
be bought out—though in this case not the 
city-owned arena—belongs to Bruce Norris. 
The name is not a coincidence. Bruce is 
Jim’s brother. How clannish can things 
get? 

Last is the case of Minneapolis-St. Paul. 
These cities have no arena close to NHL 
specifications and the group which bid in 
the franchise appears to have no intentions 
to build one. This need was reported to 
rest in the capricious laps of Minnesota 
voters who will be asked later to approve a 
civic structure. 


RANGERS WEREN'T HELPING 


But as in St. Louis and Pittsburgh, the 
Twin Cities couldn’t miss. The St. Paul 
minor league team, as it happens, is the 
property of the owners of the New York 
Rangers, who by this move also are keeping 
everything in the family. 

The Rangers were reported to be backing 
the Baltimore bid—but not, as has been 
shown, until their Minnesota property was 
taken care of. You can pay no serious atten- 
tion to statements by Ranger official William 
Jennings that he urged Clipper officials to 
get the stage ripped out of the Civic Center. 
There is no relevancy. 

Philadelphia has no building out of which 
a stage could be ripped. It hasn’t in fact, 
anything but an idea that it can first find 
the money and then get a $20 million palace 
built, allin a year and a half. 

It also has as principal owner William 
Putnam. A source close to the Clippers in- 
sists that Putnam has been a business asso- 
ciate of Canadian promoter and sports entre- 
preneur Jack Kent Cooke. It was Cooke, 
owner of the NBA Los Angeles Lakers and 
part owner of the NFL Washington Redskins, 
who was awarded the Los Angeles franchise 
in the NHL over four competitors, one of 
whom was Dan Reeves, the NFL Rams’ owner 
who brought ice hockey to that city as owner 
of the Western League Blades. 

The whole thing at this stage appears to 
be an untidy, ill-conceived wheels-within- 
wheels mess. And the inbred tangle might 
never get off the ground, especially if Wash- 
ington should cast a critical eye at its seem- 
ing ramifications. Baltimore’s hopes might 
not be dead yet. 
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AUTHORIZATION TO INCLUDE VOICE 
RECORDINGS UNDER FREE AIR- 
MAIL PRIVILEGES FOR SERVICE- 
MEN SHOULD BE ADOPTED 


Mr, MIZE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE, Mr. Speaker, today I am 
introducing legislation which would au- 
thorize the mailing of voice recordings 
under the free mailing privileges which 
we extend to our men in service. 

Recently, I learned from a newspaper 
friend of mine, Bill Colvin, editor of the 
Manhattan, Kans., Mercury, who visited 
Vietnam at the end of last year and did 
a series of articles for his paper, that 
instead of writing letters, many of our 
men in Vietnam are using tape recorders 
and sending messages home in their own 
voices on tape. In turn, they are receiv- 
ing tapes back in the mail from their 
families and friends. 

Mr. Colvin’s observation was substan- 
tiated by a USO survey which revealed 
that voice recordings are the one thing 
the boys a long way from home really 
want. The tape centers at the USO’s are 
the most popular spots for off-duty serv- 
icemen. There they play the live letters 
from home and record others to send 
back. 

During the last session, we approved 
legislation to provide free airmail service 
for letters, post cards, and postal cards 
mailed by members of the Armed Forces 
who are engaged in combat or are hos- 
pitalized due to disease or injury suffered 
in an overseas area. We also made it 
possible to send parcel post to and from 
overseas military posts by airmail at 
reduced rates. 

At the time this legislation was passed, 
it was pointed out that changes should 
be considered early in the present session 
so that these same mailing privileges 
could be extended to our Armed Forces 
anywhere in the world. Legislation to 
authorize these extensions as been the 
subject of hearings by the Postal Opera- 
tions Subcommittee of the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee. 

It is expected that a bill will be re- 
ported out in the near future for debate 
in the House. I would hope that any 
new legislation which the Congress ap- 
proves can carry authority to transmit 
the tapes on the same basis as letters, 
post cards, and postal cards. It is easy to 
see why a voice recording would be pref- 
erable to an ordinary letter, and how 
hearing the voice of the serviceman 
would lift the spirits of the family back 
home, and how hearing the voices of the 
wife and children would be a tremendous 
morale booster for the serviceman in 
either a hot or cold war situation. It 
makes good sense, in my judgment, to 
extend the free mailing privileges to in- 
clude these voice letters. 
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BLUEPRINT FOR THE FUTURE 
UNITED STATES 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past week, I read an article, 
entitled “Blueprint for the Future United 
States.” Had the article not appeared 
in the U.S. News & World Report—Feb- 
ruary 21 issue, page 60—which in my 
opinion is the most reliable of the news 
magazines, I would have discounted the 
projected forecast of things to come as 
being some kind of fantasy. However, 
coordinating some of the recommenda- 
tions which have been made, with the 
possibilities that can emerge from the 
recommendations of the do-gooders, the 
predictions in this article are nothing 
short of frightening. 

Take for instance this one statement: 

All past ideas about limits on what a gov- 
ernment can do, or what a government can 
afford, are being junked in the plan for the 
future. 


Already we have seen the accuracy of 
another statement: 


The role of the individual States will 
dwindle and their power will fade. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the U.S. News & 
World Report has performed a most val- 
uable service in alerting the public to 
some of the dangers which lie ahead. 
The question is, Will this Congress face 
up to its responsibilities in trying to 
maintain some semblance of common- 
sense, and fiscal responsibility, in the 
face of the drive which is now underway 
to convert this Nation into the most so- 
cialistic state that this world has ever 
known? 

When I read that in the America of the 
future “every citizen is supposed to be 
guaranteed a minimum income, and a 
college education if he wants one,” I 
cannot help but wonder what would be 
the criteria, if any, to be used. Should 
we require those individuals to put forth 
any effort, or are we going to abandon 
the age-old precept that man must live 
by the sweat of his brow. Do we intend 
to abandon the idea that ambition is no 
longer a virtue, and that incentive has 
no place in our way of life? 

More disturbing is the statement, 
which I know is true; namely, that “the 
President’s Council of Economic Advisers 
in late January first officially recognized 
the concept of a negative income tax—a 
concept that calls for mailing checks 
from the U.S. Treasury to poor people to 
assure everybody a guaranteed minimum 
income,” even though the President’s 
special commission recognizes that such 
@ program could cost anywhere from $2 
to $20 billion a year. 

The question naturally arises, “Where 
is the money coming from?” if everybody 
is to get a minimum income without 
working—and Mr. Speaker, I still main- 
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tain that there are some people who just 
do not want to work. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the most surprising 
suggestion, and the one which violates 
every principle of those great liberals 
who have been pleading against discrim- 
ination wherever it exists, is the idea 
that the President’s Council, as a supple- 
ment to the negative income tax, pro- 
poses special checks to be mailed to Ne- 
groes because they are Negroes. And 
the reasoning behind this? It is sup- 
posed to be a part payment for what is 
referred to as “300 years of systematic 
denial” of equal opportunity in this 
country. The article goes on to say that 
Negro leaders who have suggested this 
idea which apparently has been em- 
braced by the President’s Council in its 
ever-expanding appeasement policy, 
have mentioned $10 billion a year as a 
reasonable amount. 

Because this article is readily acces- 
sible to anyone who is interested I am 
not requesting permission to include the 
article as a part of my remarks, for cer- 
tainly if my leftwing friends keep think- 
ing up more ways to spend our hard- 
earned tax dollars, even if they have to 
go further in debt, I am going to have 
to continue to find more ways to save 
money. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT ON 
WEATHER MODIFICATION—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF 
THE UNITED STATES (H. DOC. 
NO. 385) 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid be- 
fore the House the following message 
from the President of the United States; 
which was read and, together with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I am transmitting, for the considera- 
tion of the Congress, the Seventh An- 
nual Report on Weather Modification 
(for fiscal year 1965) submitted to me by 
the Director of the National Science 
Foundation. 

Highly encouraging steps are being 
taken toward establishing safe and ef- 
fective programs for modifying the 
weather. We can now begin to see the 
day when such programs may become 
operationally feasible. This is an excit- 
ing and encouraging development—not 
only for Americans, but for men 
everywhere. 

Last year, in transmitting to the Con- 
gress the sixth annual report, I indi- 
cated the need for a larger effort in basic 
research and in the development of 
means to put the knowledge we have to 
work. 

That increased effort is noted in this 
report. It describes not only the vigor- 
ous pursuit of weather modification pro- 
grams by agencies of the executive 
branch—but also the valuable stimulus 
afforded by committees of the Congress, 
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and the significant activities of nongov- 
ernmental groups. 
RECENT STUDIES 


The list of recent activities in this field 
is heartening. For example, on Janu- 
ary 1, 1966, the first Federal regulation 
on weather modification became effec- 
tive. The National Science Foundation 
issued rules providing that advance 
notice of intention to modify the weather 
must be given to the Foundation. 

More recently, two significant reports 
by advisory groups have been issued. A 
two-volume study by a National Acad- 
emy of Sciences panel, released January 
14, reviewed in detail the physical sci- 
ence aspects of weather and climate 
modification. Five days later the Na- 
tional Science Foundation’s Special 
Commission on Weather Modification is- 
sued a broad report covering the bio- 
logical and social aspects, statistical 
problems, problems of law and organiza- 
tion, and international implications, as 
well as physical science aspects. Addi- 
tional reports by the Special Commis- 
sion will soon be forthcoming. 

Congress, too, has indicated its inter- 
est in scheduling additional hearings on 


weather and climate modification dur- 


ing this session. 

It is striking that separate groups deal- 
ing seriously with this problem have, 
after long study, arrived at similar and 
significant conclusions. 

The National Academy of Sciences re- 
port, for example, says: 

In a sense, weather modification today is a 
reality. Man can and does interfere with 
the atmosphere in a number of ways. His 
ability to produce deliberate beneficial 
changes is still very limited and uncertain, 
but it is no longer economically or political- 
ly trivial. 


The report of the Special Commission, 
in a markedly similar passage, says: 

Weather and climate modification is be- 
coming a reality. The daily activities of man 
influence the atmosphere in a number of 
ways and his ability to induce deliberate 
changes in measurable magnitude by arti- 
ficial means is progressing. 


The report I submit today says it an- 
other way: 

In 1965, key words are no longer “whether” 
and “when.” They are “what” and “how” 
and “who.” 

PROBLEMS—AND PROGRESS 


Two sets of problems face us and both 
are difficult. One consists of finding out 
how to modify the weather and climate. 
The second consists of determining how 
best to utilize this knowledge for the 
benefit of mankind once it is achieved. 

The scientists and engineers inside and 
outside the Government must address 
themselves particularly to the first set of 
problems. All of us, as concerned citi- 
zens, must seriously consider the second. 

At present it appears feasible, under 
appropriate conditions, to seed some 
kinds of clouds and achieve increased 
precipitation. It is also possible, under 
certain conditions, to dissipate some 
types of fog. Partial success has been 
reported from abroad in reducing hail 
damage. 
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As our understanding of atmospheric 
processes increases, our ability to do 
more will also increase. Even now, men 
are dreaming and planning of projects 
that will some day enable us to mitigate 
the awesome and terrible forces of hurri- 
canes and tornadoes. Such a time is still 
far off, but perhaps not so far off as we 
thought only a few years ago. 

That so much is being done now is a 
credit not only to the men of science 
working in the field, but also to the un- 
derstanding and support of the Congress 
which has expressed its interest in and 
support of this field of great national 
interest. I commend to your continuing 
interest this report and the important 
efforts that it describes. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE House, February 18, 1966. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. This is 
Consent Calendar day. The Clerk will 
call the first bill on the Consent Calendar. 


PROVIDING FOR ADMISSIBILITY IN 
EVIDENCE OF SLIP LAWS AND THE 
TREATIES AND OTHER INTERNA- 
TIONAL ACTS SERIES (TIAS) 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12232) 
to amend title 1 of the United States 
Code to provide for the admissibility in 
evidence of the slip laws and the Treaties 
and Other International Acts series, and 
for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if the gen- 
tleman from Colorado could tell me 
whether this bill will in any way put 
a restriction upon the multiplicity of 
executive branch people who are run- 
ning around the world making commit- 
ments which seem to have the validity 
of treaties. Would this put any restric- 
tions upon these people? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Yes, of course. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. This has 
nothing to do with treaties or what the 
State Department or the Senate may 
confirm or agree with. What it does 
is make it possible in courts of law to 
have the so-called Little and Brown edi- 
tions of laws and treaties declared to be 
competent legal evidence. 

This bill would extend the statutory 
declaration to include slip laws issued 
by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices and TIAS issued by the Secretary 
of State. 

This bill should enhance economy and 
efficiency by making it unnecessary in 
the future to certify or authenticate 
photostatic copies of originals of laws 
or of treaties. The bill was recom- 
mended by the Department of State and 
has the approval of the Judicial Con- 
ference of the United States, the De- 
partment of Justice and the Adminis- 
trator of General Services. 

This measure is a clean bill incorporat- 
ing certain technical amendments made 
to its predecessor, H.R. 9240. 
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Mr. GROSS. I will say to the gentle- 
man that I am glad to have the assur- 
ance there will perhaps be some economy 
as a result of this bill. However, I wish 
the committee could have added some- 
thing in the bill to circumscribe those 
people who are slipping around the world 
committing the Government and the 
taxpayers of this country to the spend- 
ing of a lot of money, and committing 
them perhaps to sending troops over the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, since this bill does not 
deal with that, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 


H.R. 12232 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
113 of title 1, United States Code, is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 


“$113. Little and Brown's’ edition of laws 
and treaties; slip laws; Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series; ad- 
missibility in evidence. 

“The edition of the laws and treaties of the 
United States, published by Little and Brown, 
and the publications in slip or pamphlet 
form of the laws of the United States issued 
under the authority of the Administrator 
of General Services, and the Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series issued under 
the authority of the Secretary of State shall 
be competent evidence of the several public 
and private Acts of Congress, and of the 
treaties, international agreements other than 
treaties, and proclamations by the President 
of such treaties and international agree- 
ments other than treaties, as the case may 
be, therein contained, in all the courts of 
law and equity and of maritime jurisdiction, 
and in all the tribunals and public offices 
of the United States, and of the several 
States, without any further proof or authen- 
tication thereof.” 

Sec. 2. The analysis of chapter 2 of title 
1, United States Code, preceding section 101, 
is amended by striking out 
“113. ‘Little and Brown’s’ edition of laws 

and treaties; admissibility in evi- 
dence.” 
and inserting in lieu thereof the following: 
“113. ‘Little and Brown’s’ edition of laws 
and treaties; slip laws; Treaties and 
Other International Acts Series; 
admissibility in evidence.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


PROHIBITING REFEREES IN BANK- 
RUPTCY FROM ACTING AS TRUST- 
EES OR RECEIVERS 


The Clerk called the bill (S. 1924) to 
amend section 39b of the Bankruptcy 
Act so as to prohibit a part-time referee 
from acting as trustee or receiver in any 
proceeding under the Bankruptcy Act. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, I wonder if my friend, 
the gentleman from Colorado, could tell 
me how we are doing in the matter of 
bankruptcies in this country these days? 
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Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. May I say, 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has access 
to as many of these reports on the bills 
as I have. This bill only deals with a 
limitation to the effect that the judge 
cannot appoint some referee or part-time 
referee to a position as a receiver. 

Mr. GROSS. Somewhere I believe I 
read recently that last year we had an 
all-time record of bankruptcies in this 
country. That may be a little bit 
strong—I do not know. It is hard to 
conceive that in these days when we are 
supposedly wallowing—according to the 
gentleman over in the White House—in 
prosperity that we would be running a 
record number of bankruptcies. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. It is true 
that this is an administrative bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Does it not seem strange 
to the gentleman from Colorado that we 
are having all these bankruptcies when 
we are supposed to be wallowing in pros- 
perity and there are those in high places 
who say we can afford to spend money 
for anything and everything under the 
sun. 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. That 
would have nothing to do with this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I see. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

S. 1924 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
last sentence of paragraph b of section 39 of 
the Bankruptcy Act (11 U.S.C. 67b) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Active part-time referees, and referees 
receiving benefits under paragraph (1) of 
subdivision d of section 40 of this Act, shall 
not practice as counsel or attorney or act as 


trustee or receiver in any proceeding under 
this Act.” 

Amend the title so as to read: An Act to 
amend section 39b of the Bankruptcy Act so 
as to prohibit referees from acting as trustees 
or receivers in any proceeding under the 
Bankruptcy Act.” 


With the following committee amend- 
ment: 


No. 1. Strike all after the enacting clause 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“That the second and third sentences of 
paragraph b of section 39 of the Bankruptcy 
Act (11 U.S.C. 67b) are amended to read as 
follows: ‘Active full-time referees shall not 
exercise the profession or employment of 
counsel or attorney, or be engaged in the 
practice of law; nor act as trustee or receiver 
in any proceeding under this Act. Active 
part-time referees, and referees receiving 
benefits under paragraph (1) of subdivision 
d of section 40 of this Act, shall not practice 
as counsel or attorney nor act as trustee or 
receiver in any proceeding under this Act.“ 


r The committee amendment was agreed 
0. 
The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: 
“A bill to amend section 39b of the 
Bankruptcy Act so as to prohibit referees 
from acting as trustees or receivers in any 
proceeding under the Bankruptcy Act.” 
rae motion to reconsider was laid on the 

e. 
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RECOGNIZING THE 50TH ANNIVER- 
SARY OF THE CHARTERING BY 
ACT OF CONGRESS OF THE BOY 
SCOUTS OF AMERICA 


The Clerk called the concurrent resolu- 
tion (H. Con. Res. 552) recognizing the 
50th anniversary of the chartering by 
act of Congress of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
the right to object, may I inquire of the 
gentleman from Colorado, referring to 
the amendment striking out all the 
“whereas” clauses in the resolution, 
whether that is the result of the unani- 
mous action of the House Committee on 
the Judiciary? 

Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. I cannot 
say definitely whether it was or not. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include the report on 
H. Con. Res. 552. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
grams and activities of the Boy Scouts 
of America have been of tremendous 
value to the people of the United States 
in fostering habits, practices, and atti- 
tudes conducive to good character, citi- 
zenship, and health in the youth of this 
Nation. 

On June 15, 1916, a Federal charter 
was conferred on the Boy Scouts of 
America by act of Congress. 

The Boy Scouts of America was the 
first youth organization to be granted a 
charter by act of Congress and the Con- 
gress has been kept informed of the 
programs and activities of the Boy 
Scouts of America through the annual 
reports made to it each year in accord- 
ance with its charter. 

In recognition of the outstanding pub- 
lic service performed by this youth or- 
ganization, I have the great pleasure to 
sponsor House Concurrent Resolution 
552 which pays tribute to the Boy Scouts 
of America on the occasion of the 50th 
anniversary of their Federal incorpora- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, having been involved in 
the scouting movement for a long time, 
I am naturally proud and take pride in 
the growth of the scouting movement not 
only in my home district but in our Na- 
tion and indeed in the whole free world. 
I take additional pride, therefore, in urg- 
ing my colleagues to adopt this resolu- 
tion. 

The Committee on the Judiciary sub- 
mitted the following report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the concurrent resolution (H. 
Con. Res. 552) recognizing the 50th anni- 
versary of the chartering by act of Congress 
of the Boy Scouts of America, having con- 
sidered the same, report favorably thereon 
with amendment and recommend that the 
concurrent resolution do pass. 

The amendment is as follows: On pages 
1 and 2, strike all “Whereas” clauses. 

STATEMENT 

The programs and activities of the Boy 

Scouts of America have been of great value 
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to the people of the United States in foster- 
ing habits, practices, and attitudes con- 
ducive to good character, citizenship, and 
health in the youth of this Nation. 

On June 15, 1916, a Federal charter was 
conferred on the Boy Scouts of America by 
act of Congress (39 Stat. 227; 36 U.S.C. 21). 

In recognition of the outstanding public 
service performed by this youth organization, 
this concurrent resolution pays tribute to 
the Boy Scouts of America on the occasion 
of the 50th anniversary of their Federal 
incorporation. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the House concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 

H. Con. Res. 552 

Whereas June 15, 1966, will mark the 
fiftieth anniversary of the granting by Act 
of Congress of the charter of the Boy Scouts 
of America; 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America was 
the first youth organization to be granted a 
charter by Act of Congress; 

Whereas the Congress has been kept in- 
formed of the programs and activities of the 
Boy Scouts of America through the annual 
reports made to it each year by this orga- 
nization in accordance with such charter. 

Whereas these programs and activities have 
been designed to instill in boys the moral and 
ethical principles, and the habits, practices, 
and attitudes, which are conducive to good 
character, citizenship, and health; and 

Whereas, by fostering in the youth of the 
Nation those qualities upon which our 
strength as a Nation is dependent, the Boy 
Scouts of America has made a contribution 
of inestimable value to the welfare of the 
entire Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That the Congress 
hereby pay tribute to the Boy Scouts of 
America on the occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the granting by Act of Congress 
of the charter of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and expresses its recognition of and apprecia- 
tion for the public service performed by this 
organization through its contributions to the 
lives of the Nation’s youth. 


The concurrent resolution was agreed 
to and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

The following committee amendment 
was agreed to: 


On pages 1 and 2, strike all “Whereas” 
clauses. 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 68, which is similar to House Con- 
current Resolution 552. 

The Clerk called the Senate concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 68). 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the present consideration of the Senate 
concurrent resolution? 

There was no objection. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the Senate concurrent resolution, as 
follows: 

S. Con. Res. 68 

Whereas June 15, 1966, will mark the 

fiftieth anniversary of the granting by Act 


of Congress of the charter of the Boy Scouts 
of America; 

Whereas the Boy Scouts of America was the 
first youth organization to be granted a 
charter by Act of Congress; 

Whereas the Congress has been kept in- 
formed of the programs and activities of the 
Boy Scouts of America through the annual 
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reports made to it each year by this organiza- 
tion in accordance with such charter; 

Whereas these programs and activities have 
been designed to instill in boys the moral 
and ethical principles, and the habits, prac- 
tices, and attitudes, which are conducive to 
good character, citizenship, and health; and 

Whereas, by fostering in the youth of the 
Nation those qualities upon which our 
strength as a Nation is dependent, the Boy 
Scouts of America has made a contribution 
of inestimable value to the welfare of the 
entire Nation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That the Congress 
hereby pays tribute to the Boy Scouts of 
America on the occasion of the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the granting by Act of Congress 
of the charter of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and expresses its recognition of and apprecia- 
tion for the public service performed by this 
organization through its contributions to the 
lives of the Nation’s youth. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MOORE 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Moore: Strike 
out all after the enacting clause and insert 
the provisions of House Concurrent Resolu- 
tion 552 as passed. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
purpose of the gentleman from West 
Virginia to strike out the preamble? 

Mr. MOORE. My amendment would 
strike out the language of the Senate 
concurrent resolution and substitute in 
lieu thereof the language of the concur- 
rent resolution just passed by the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Would 
the amendment of the gentleman from 
West Virginia strike out the preamble or 
all after the enacting clause and sub- 
stitute the language of the House con- 
current resolution just passed? 

Mr. MOORE. It would strike out all 
after the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That 
would not eliminate the preamble. 

Mr. MOORE. Then, Mr. Speaker, I 
move to strike the preamble. 

The Senate concurrent resolution was 
agreed to and a motion to reconsider was 
laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Clerk will report the amendment of the 
gentleman from West Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Moore moves to strike out the 
preamble. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
A similar House concurrent resolution 
was laid on the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which 
to extend their remarks with respect to 
the action just taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


LAND IN TRUST FOR MINNESOTA 
CHIPPEWA TRIBE 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 10431) 
to declare that certain federally owned 
land is held by the United States in trust 
for the Minnesota Chippewa Tribe. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to interrogate the chief 
handler of this bill. 

I notice in these bills, which have to 
do with the title to Indian lands, there is 
a thread that seems to go all through 
them that the land will be used for re- 
development purposes, and so forth. I 
also note that title to these lands is being 
put in trust in the United States. In the 
event that the Indian tribes want to con- 
vey these lands with title in trust to the 
United States, who would sign the con- 
veyance? Is there a method by which 
these lands can be conveyed once they 
are placed in trust in the United States? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 

eld. 
ood ASPINALL. Title would have to 
be transferred then by the Secretary on 
the authority given by Congress. These 
are reservation lands. The gentleman 
is correct in noting that in some instances 
we have transferred the land in fee 
to the Indians and then they can alien- 
ate the title themselves, but in most of 
these operations in the small areas, like 
the three bills on today’s Calendar, we 
did not think it was quite appropriate 
to place the title in fee so far as the In- 
dians are concerned, because then they 
would have to assume the responsibili- 
ties of paying taxes, and so forth, and 
in these particular areas they should not 
assume that responsibility. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, as placing title to these lands 
in the United States will save these tribes 
from becoming a victim of designing per- 
sons, I withdraw my reservation of objec- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There being no objection, the Clerk 
read the bill, as follows: 

H.R. 10431 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all 
right, title, and interest of the United States 
in land heretofore used in connection with 
the White Earth Indian Boarding School 
described as the southwest quarter north- 
east quarter section 23, township 142 north, 
range 41 west, fifth principal meridian, 
Becker County, Minnesota, comprising 40 
acres, excepting all improvements thereon 
that are the property of individual tribal 
members, are hereby declared to be held by 
the United States in trust for the Minnesota 
Chippewa Tribe. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 


LAND FOR THE APACHE TRIBE, 
MESCALERO RESERVATION 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12264) 
to declare that 99.84 acres of Govern- 
ment-owned land acquired for Indian ad- 
ministrative purposes is held by the 
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United States in trust for the Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation. 

There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the bill, as follows: 
H.R. 12264 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That all of 
the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to a tract of land situated in 
sections 27 and 28, township 13 south, range 
12 east, New Mexico principal meridian, and 
improvements thereon, formerly used for In- 
dian administrative purposes, are hereby 
declared to be held by the United States in 
trust for the Apache Tribe of Mescalero 
Reservation, New Mexico, subject to valid 
existing rights, and subject to the right of 
the United States to use any of said land 
and improvements for governmental pur- 
poses for the benefit of the Indians. The 
land is within the Mescalero Reservation and 
is commonly known as small holding claim 
numbered 485, United States Land Office 
serial numbered Las Cruces 07366, contain- 
ing approximately 99.84 acres. It is identi- 
fied on supplemental plats of survey of sec- 
tions 27 and 28, township 13 south, range 12 
east, New Mexico principal meridian, New 
Mexico, accepted April 30, 1936, as “Private 
Claim 485”. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of August 
13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to which 
the value of the title conveyed by this Act 
should or should not be set off against any 
claim against the United States determined 
by the Commission. 


Mr. HALEY. Mr. Speaker, the pur- 
pose of H.R. 12264 is to transfer the ben- 
eficial title to a 99.84 acre tract of land 
and improvements thereon now owned 
by the United States to the Apache Tribe 
of the Mescalero Indian Reservation in 
New Mexico in order to provide the land 
needed on which to build low-rent hous- 
ing for these Indians. I have long sup- 
ported legislation that is intended to ex- 
pedite the assimilation of the American 
Indian into the mainstream of our so- 
ciety. Transfer of title for this land to 
the Mescalero Apache Tribe will be, in 
my estimation, another step forward in 
this direction. 

The purpose of H.R. 12265 is to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
declare that the United States holds in 
trust for the New Mexico pueblos of 
Acoma, Sandia, Santa Ana, and Zia cer- 
tain lands and improvements now owned 
by the United States if and when they are 
no longer needed by the Government. 
The approximate total of acreage in- 
volved here is some 435 acres of land 
previously set aside by the Government 
for school and administrative use. The 
total value of the land and improvements 
thereon is approximately $31,000. In my 
considered opinion the aforementioned 
New Mexico pueblos will be able to make 
good use of this land by erecting commu- 
nity centers or for agricultural and graz- 
ing purposes. Passage of H.R. 12265 will 
relieve the Federal Government of re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the build- 
ings on the land and the Indians will 
assume the responsibility for maintaining 
both the lands and the buildings. They 
can then begin a program designed to 
enhance their economic and social well- 
being. 
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Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, a bill to 
declare that 99.84 acres of Government- 
owned land acquired for Indian adminis- 
trative purposes is held by the United 
States in trust for the Apache Tribe of 
the Mescalero Reservation. 

The Mescalero tribe of Apache Indians. 
is making a strong bid for improved 
housing for its members. In order to 
provide needed land on which to build 
low-rent housing for these Indians, this 
land should be held in trust by the United 
States for them. Already existing facili- 
ties will thus be protected, such items as 
water and sewage systems, sewage treat- 
ment facilities, and telephone and power- 
lines. The desperate need for adequate 
homes is readily apparent when one con- 
siders that of the resident population, 
97 percent of the homes lack refrigera- 
tion, sanitation facilities are inadequate 
in 95 percent of the homes, the current 
average four-room home contains 6.5 
persons, and 94 percent of all homes are 
classed as substandard. Using the Office 
of Economic Opportunity poverty-level 
standard—family income of $3,000 or 
less annually—one finds that 75.8 percent 
of Mescalero families have incomes below 
the poverty level. 

There is a scarcity of tribal land suit- 
able for contemplated Indian housing. 
The tribe in the 10-year planning report 
for the Secretary of the Interior, stated 
that 156 low-rent housing units were 
needed. A portion of the tract involved 
in the present bill is ideally situated for 
this purpose, but before an agreement 
can be reached with the Public Housing 
Administration, title to the land must be 
in the tribe. 

The land of this 99.84 acre tract lies 
entirely within the bounds of the Mesca- 
lero Indian Reservation as set apart by 
Executive Order 25861 of May 29, 1873. 
However, it developed that this property 
had been settled prior to the Executive 
order by a non-Indian. The rights of 
the non-Indian were not determined un- 
til 1915 by which time buildings and 
other facilities of the Mescalero Indian 
school and agency had been constructed 
on the land. This non-Indian’s interest 
was purchased by the Government for 
$10,000 in 1918. 

The Government discontinued use of 
this property about 1953 for agency and 
school purposes and since that time the 
area has been used beneficially by the 
tribe for agriculture on a permit basis. 

A parcel of 12.49 acres of the tract is 
now used by the Bureau of Sport Fish- 
eries and Wildlife in connection with a 
lease made with the tribe for the use of 
18.15 acres of tribal land adjoining the 
land in question, for the Mescalero Na- 
tional Fish Hatchery. The tribe has 
agreed by resolution to execute a new 
lease to continue making this tract avail- 
able to the Bureau of Sport Fisheries if 
this bill is enacted into law. 

In view of the urgent needs of the Mes- 
calero tribe for improvements in its eco- 
nomic and housing conditions I feel that 
this bill will, if enacted, make possible 
a long step forward for this tribe. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time, was read the third 
time and passed, and a motion to recon- 
sider was laid on the table. 
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‘TO AUTHORIZE THE SECRETARY OF 
THE INTERIOR TO GIVE TO THE 
INDIANS OF THE PUEBLOS OF 
ACOMA, SANDIA, SANTA ANA, AND 
ZIA THE BENEFICIAL INTEREST IN 
CERTAIN FEDERALLY OWNED 
LANDS 


The Clerk called the bill (H.R. 12265) 
to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to give to the Indians of the Pueblos 
of Acoma, Sandia, Santa Ana, and Zia 
the beneficial interest in certain feder- 
ally owned lands heretofore set aside for 
school or administrative purposes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
again I would like to interrogate one of 
the chief handlers of this bill. I notice 
that this bill is a little different from 
the others which would give title to In- 
dian lands in that the Secretary of the 
Interior would at some future time de- 
cide when, as, and if he wants to place 
the title in trust to these tribes. 

In other words, other bills that we 
have passed placed the title in trust in 
the United States, or, as you said, give 
title in fee to the Indian. Here is a little 
different situation where we might be 
establishing a precedent, in that we are 
reposing the power to vest title in trust 
in the Secretary of the Interior. Have 
you noticed that in this bill? 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. I 
yield to the gentleman from Colorado. 

Mr. ASPINALL. I have not noticed 
any major difference. As far as this leg- 
islation is concerned, the transfer is 
purely an administrative act, and inas- 
much as we give to the Secretary this 
authority to transfer these lands to the 
Indians themselves, in trust, then the 
Secretary will do it as soon as he under- 
stands that the Indians are ready to go 
ahead and take over the administration 
of this additional area. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Then 
the gentleman feels that the Secretary 
of the Interior can repose a trust in lands 
over and above the right of Congress? 

Mr. ASPINALL. No. As I understand 
it, in this respect this is an action of 
Congress which places these lands in the 
ownership of the Indians in trust. The 
trust—estate—is still the same in this 
instance as in the other. The presence 
of mineral rights may make a minor 
difference. It is a question of procedure, 
if I understand what my friend is talk- 
ing about. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe the gentleman is 
right, and I withdraw my reservation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the present consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that a similar Sen- 
ate bill, S. 1904, be considered in lieu of 
the House bill. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
me request of the gentleman from Colo- 
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There being no objection, the Clerk 

read the Senate bill, as follows: 
S. 1904 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That when 
the following identified lands (other than 
the mineral interests specifically excluded in 
the identification), which were set aside for 
school or administrative purposes, are no 
longer needed by the United States for the 
administration of Indian Affairs, the Secre- 
tary of the Interior is authorized to declare, 
by publication of a notice in the Federal 
Register, that the title of the United States 
to such lands and improvements shall there- 
after be held in trust for the Indians of the 
Pueblos of Acoma, Sandia, Santa Ana, and 
Zia as follows: 

(1) Acomita day school site comprising 
three and five-tenths acres, more or less, to 
the Indians of the Pueblo of Acoma; 

(2) Sandia school site comprising sixty- 
three one-hundredths of an acre, more or 
less, to the Indians of the Pueblo of Sandia; 

(3) Santa Ana school site comprising two 
and eighty-one one-hundredths acres, more 
or less, excluding mineral interests therein, 
located within the El Ranchito grant, to the 
Indians of the Pueblo of Santa Ana; and 

(4) Administrative site in the Borrego 
grant, comprising four hundred and twenty- 
eight acres, more or less, excluding minerals 
therein, to the Indians of the Pueblo of Zia. 

Sec. 2. The Indian Claims Commission is 
directed to determine in accordance with the 
provisions of section 2 of the Act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946 (60 Stat. 1050), the extent to 
which the value of lands and improvements 
placed in a trust status under the authority 
of this Act should or should not be set off 
against any claim against the United States 
determined by the Commission. 


Mr. ASPINALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Mexico [Mr. Morris] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Colorado? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, a bill to 
authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
give to the Indians of the Pueblos of 
Acoma, Sandia, Santa Ana, and Zia the 
beneficial interest in certain federally 
owned lands heretofore set aside for 
schools or administrative purposes. 

The purpose of H.R. 12265 is to author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to give in 
trust to the pueblos of Acoma, Sandia, 
Santa Ana, and Zia in New Mexico the 
beneficial interest in certain federally 
owned lands and improvements when 
they are no longer needed. The lands 
total 435 acres and were set aside for 
school or administrative use. The value 
of the lands and their improvements is 
approximately $31,000. 

Each one of the four pueblos has its 
own distinctive needs for economic bet- 
terment which, through the acquisition 
of these lands, will be met in part, at 
least, through present planning of the 
pueblos themselves. The first to be con- 
sidered is the Acoma Pueblo. 

The Acomita day school site comprises 
a tract of 3.5 acres located within the 
Acoma Pueblo grant. It was acquired by 
the Federal Government through con- 
demnation proceedings in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of New Mexico 
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in 1920 at a cost of $350 for the construc- 
tion of a school building. The tract, 
however, was never used for school pur- 
poses, and a revocable permit was given 
to the pueblo of Acoma, which author- 
ized the pueblo to use the tract for agri- 
cultural purposes. The present value of 
the land is 8560. 

As the development of agricultural re- 
sources and irrigable land is part of the 
Acoma Pueblo present plans of economic 
betterment the acquisition of this site 
will be beneficial to the pueblo—popula- 
tion 1,674 in 1962. The location of the 
tract is shown on the accompanying 
map. The total acreage of tribal land is 
245,801 and there are 370 acres of allotted 
land but most of this is nonagricultural 
grazing land. 

Turning now to the Sandia Pueblo we 
have a day school site comprising 0.63 
acre, more or less, which was acquired 
by the United States in 1930 at a cost of 
$126 through condemnation proceedings. 
The tract was acquired as a site on which 
to erect Government buildings for the 
use and training of the Indians attend- 
ing the day school at the Sandia Pueblo. 
On July 1, 1960, the operation of an 
Indian day school at this pueblo was 
discontinued and the Sandia children 
now attend public school. 

The present estimated value of this 
tract at Sandia Pueblo, including im- 
provements, is estimated at $14,227. The 
improvements consist of one school 
building and teacher’s quarters, pump- 
house, storage building, warehouse, 
building for bathhouse, garage, dispen- 
sary, plus sewer and water system. 

Under a revocable permit the Sandia 
Pueblo Indians use the buildings on this 
site as a meeting place for the tribal 
council and for other community gath- 
erings as the need arises. A portion of 
the school site is used for a health clinic 
and as a school for U.S. Public Health 
Indian sanitarian aids. No conveyance 
of land or buildings used for health pur- 
poses will be made to the tribe without 
the approval of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 

The Sandia Pueblo has a small popu- 
lation of 124 people and presently plans 
to develop a community center provid- 
ing facilities for library study and youth 
recreation by securing necessary funds 
through the Community Facilities Act 
or other appropriations at an estimated 
cost of $75,000. The area in question 
would be well adapted to serve the pur- 
pose of a Sandia Pueblo Community 
Center. 

The third pueblo is Santa Ana and a 
parcel of 2.81 acres was acquired by the 
United States in 1920 at a cost of $140.50 
through condemnation proceedings. 
The purpose of its acquisition was to 
provide a site for the construction of a 
school for Santa Ana Pueblo. 

Since July 1, 1960, when the Santa 
Ana Day School was discontinued, the 
Indian children have been attending 
public school. 

The present estimated value of this 
land, with improvements is $13,747 and 
the improvements consist of a school 
and quarters building, storage building, 
bath and storage building, a pumphouse, 
a water and sewer system. 
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Under a revocable permit covering the 
use of all buildings and facilities at the 
site issued on August 28, 1960, the pueblo 
Santa Ana plans to use the school site as 
a meeting place for the tribal council 
and for community gatherings as the 
need arises. A portion of the site is 
being used by the U.S. Public Health 
Service as a location for an Indian clinic 
and no conveyance of land or clinic 
buildings will be made to the tribe with- 
out the approval of the US. Public 
Health Service. 

The United States holds title to the 
minerals of the El Ranchito grant and 
since this site is part of the grant it is 
not proposed to convey mineral rights of 
the said parcel to the tribe. 

Santa Ana Pueblo has a relatively 
small population of 366 and badly needs 
@ community center of its own with ade- 
quate sanitary facilities under present 
planning programs. This need would be 
served by the pueblo acquisition of this 
site. 

The fourth and last pueblo is that of 
Zia which has an administrative site of 
428 acres more or less within the Bor- 
rego grant, which was purchased by the 
United States in the submarginal land 
purchase project. There is a bit of legis- 
lative and administrative history involved 
in the case of the Borrego grant. 

_ Jurisdiction of the Borrego grant was 
transferred to the Department of the In- 
terior from the Department of Agricul- 
ture by Executive Order No. 7792, dated 
January 18, 1938. Then some 11 years 
later the act of August 13, 1949 (63 Stat. 
604), all of the Borrego grant, excluding 
minerals and excepting this administra- 
tive site of 428 acres became trust land 
of the Zia Pueblo. Since the entire Bor- 
rego grant was originally purchased by 
the Federal Government for $68,239.40, or 
at an average per acre cost of $3, this 
would make the cost of the administra- 
tive site $1,284. 

There are no improvements on the ad- 
ministrative site. The Borrego grant is 
used by the pueblo of Zia for livestock 
grazing purposes and the administrative 
site would likewise be used for livestock 
grazing. The present estimate fair mar- 
ket value of this administrative site is 
$2,568 and the site is not currently being 
used by the Government nor does it have 
any plans for its future use. The interior 
of the Borrego grant which includes an 
administrative site does not have a sec- 
tional survey hence no present descrip- 
tion is possible. The United States holds 
title to the minerals in the remainder 
of the Borrego grant and it is proposed 
to retain the minerals in the administra- 
tive site. 

Plans to develop the economy of Zia 
Pueblo would be expedited by the acquisi- 
tion of the administrative site by the 
Indians. 

In summary, all of the lands relating 
to the four pueblos involved in this bill, 
are in excess of the needs of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and it is considered 
that the pueblos involved can make effec- 
tive use of these lands for community 
centers or for agricultural and grazing 
purposes. Through this transfer the 
Government will be relieved of further 
responsibility for maintaining the build- 
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ings no longer needed and the Indians 
will receive trust title and assume re- 
sponsibility for lands and buildings 
which can be used to their own eco- 
nomic and social advantage. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time and passed, 
and a motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 

A similar House bill (H.R. 12265) was 
laid on the table. 


WINNING THE PEACE 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
an article. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
Deseret News of Salt Lake City puts it 
quite plainly when it says: 


As we go about winning the war in Viet- 
nam, let’s make sure we lay the groundwork 
for winning the peace, too. 


It hails the President’s pledge to help 
achieve political and economic reforms 
in South Vietnam, stating that “the 
more that is done to give the people of 
South Vietnam a greater voice in their 
government, the more incentive they will 
have to make the sacrifices necessary to 
win the war.” 

Speaking of the woes which the people 
there are suffering, the paper says: 

Simple common sense dictates that every- 
thing possible be done to alleviate such suf- 
fering, not only for humanitarian reasons 
but also to expedite the war effort. 


We all know that we are now facing 
conflict on two fronts, and because this 
article sheds light on the subject I am 
offering it to the Record, where others 
may want to read it. 


[From the Salt Lake City (Utah) Deseret 
News, Feb. 10, 1966] 


WIN THE Peace, Too 


Since an end to the war in Vietnam seems 
to be nowhere near in sight, President John- 
son’s pledge to help achieve political and 
economic reforms in South Vietnam might 
seem premature. 

On the contrary, the more that is done to 
give the people of South Vietnam a greater 
voice in their government, the more incen- 
tive they will have to make the sacrifices 
necessary to win the war. 

One of the major problems in South Viet- 
mam has been the rapid turnover in the 
governments at Saigon. While the more 
democratic constitution and the elections 
that have been promised are no automatic 
guarantee of stability, particularly in a coun- 
try with virtually no experience with democ- 
racy, they at least represent a chance for 
improvement. 

Then there is the drag on the war effort 
that is being exerted by the 1 million ref- 
ugees in South Vietnam and by the inflation 
for which America’s presence is at least partly 
responsible. Simple commonsense dictates 
that everything possible be done to alleviate 
such suffering, not only for humanitarian 
reasons but also to expedite the war effort. 

Moreover, once the war is over, peace with 
freedom will be insecure as long as people are 
hungry, homeless, and jobless. 

As a case in point, remember how tired, 
disillusioned, and skeptical we all were after 
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World War II, particularly the people of war- 
ravaged Europe? Remember how close an 
economically as well as spiritually sick West- 
ern Europe came to succumbing to commu- 
nism? 

What saved the day was, of course, the 
Marshall plan. It got the recipients on their 
feet psychologically as well as economically, 
and won the U.S. allies and markets we might 
otherwise have lost. 

The situations in South Vietnam and in 
postwar Europe are not, of course, parallel. 
Europe was already highly industrialized; 
Vietnam is not. Europe had plenty of highly 
skilled workers and businessmen; Vietnam 
does not, 

But after a decade or more of war, South 
Vietnam is sapped and in need of help as 
Europe was after 4 years. Moreover, if we 
were to wash our hands of Vietnam after 
having won victory on the battlefield or at 
the conference table, it might not be long 
before war flared up again there just as it did 
after the Geneva Conference supposedly set- 
tled things in 1954. 

Nor is there any good reason the United 
States should be expected to shoulder the 
burden alone. Even those who oppose what 
we are currently doing in Vietnam cannot 
reasonably object to making sure it does not 
long persist as a potential tinderbox for 
world conflict. 

As we go about winning the war in Viet- 
nam, let’s make sure we lay the groundwork 
for winning the peace, too. 


FOR BETTER LIFE 


Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
an editorial. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Speaker, the 
Honolulu Declaration, the Salt Lake 
Tribune points out, stressed “a resolve to 
win the war against the Vietcong through 
both counterinsurgency tactics and civic 
reform programs. 

“Experts have long contended that the 
only way to defeat the Communist in- 
surgency is to attack the social, econom- 
ic, and political defects which helped cre- 
ate the insurgency, while the military 
struggle against the guerrillas con- 
tinues.” 

The paper believes that “from a long- 
range standpoint a U.S.-backed program 
to improve Vietnam’s agriculture and 
education is of paramount importance.” 

As I read the editorial I thought: here 
is a summary of the task which lies 
ahead, and in the belief that others might 
find the article illuminating I request 
that it be made available in the Rec- 
ORD. 

[From the Salt Lake Tribune, Feb. 10, 1966] 
BETTER Lire PLUS Victory? 

The greatest immediate achievement of 
the Honolulu talks of President Johnson 
with Prime Minister Nguyen Cao Ky and 
others of South Vietnam may stem from the 
first face-to-face confrontation of chiefs of 
state of the two countries. 

In practical terms, the greatest longer 
term direct benefit may be action to curb 
ruinous inflation which is sweeping the war- 
torn little country. The communique at the 
close of the meeting pledged “further con- 
crete steps” in this direction. These might 
include new efforts to keep U.S. military con- 
struction from creating pressures on the 
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supply of Vietnamese labor and commodities 
and reexamination of the monetary exchange 
rate for American military personnel. 

The “declaration of Honolulu” stressed a 
resolve to win the war against the Vietcong 
through both counterinsurgency tactics and 
civic reform programs, Experts have long 
contended that the only way to defeat the 
Communist insurgency is to attack the social, 
economic, and political defects which helped 
create the insurgency, even while the mili- 
tary struggle against the guerrillas contin- 
ues. It is surprising that it has taken so 
long to give real meaning to this part of the 
program, 

From a long-range standpoint a U.S.- 
backed program to improve Vietnam's agri- 
culture and education is of paramount im- 
portance, Agriculture Secretary Freeman is 
taking 20 specialists to Vietnam to look at 
the Mekong Delta area, one of the great rice 
bowls of southeast Asia. Freeman is one of 
several high-level officials accompanying Vice 
President HUMPHREY to southeast Asia. The 
purpose of the Humphrey trip is believed 
mainly—physchologicai—“to continue the 
momentum” of the Honolulu talks. 

If communications between Washington 
and Saigon are improved and social and po- 
litical improvement are given real meaning 
and impetus, then the spectacular conference 
at Hawaii will prove useful. This is, after 
all, the first time that a South Vietnamese 
government has definitely promised to create 
a better life for its people. 


IMPORTANCE OF THE OFFICE OF 
VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. Speaker, the im- 
portance of the office of the Vice Presi- 
dent has been increasing steadily over 
the past several years. At the present 
time, the United States does not own or 
maintain a permanent residence for the 
Vice President. Such a residence is 
badly needed. The Vice President is 
called upon to entertain diplomats, vari- 
ous Officials from this country and 
abroad very frequently. 

Accordingly, I have introduced today, 
a bill authorizing the General Services 
Administration to plan, design, and con- 
struct an official residence for the Vice 
President of the United States on a 
10-acre site at the U.S. Naval Observ- 
atory on Massachusetts Avenue NW. 
We propose a three-story brick and 
stone structure, three-car garage, 
grounds to be properly landscaped and 
fenced. The bill calls for a maximum of 
$750,000, including the furnishings. 

The Senate passed a bill last year pro- 
viding for an authorization of $1 million. 

Public hearings have been scheduled 
for 10 a.m., on Thursday, February 24 in 
the Full Public Works Committee Hear- 
ing Room 2167, the Rayburn Building. 

Congressman GEORGE FALLON, Full 
Committee Chairman on Public Works 
and I, invite all interested colleagues or 
their constituents to appear before the 
committee or submit a written state- 
ment concerning this important matter. 
11015 also welcome cosponsorship of the 
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CONGRATULATIONS TO THE GAM- 
BIA ON ITS INDEPENDENCE DAY 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, The 
Gambia, which achieved independence 
on February 18, 1965, as a constitutional 
monarchy within the British Common- 
wealth, has just completed its first year 
of independence. 

My warmest congratulations are ex- 
tended to Prime Minister Dawda Kairaba 
Jawara and the people of this young but 
important member of the family of Afri- 
can independent nations. 

The estimated 325,000 population of 
The Gambia live on a stretch of land, 
from 7 to 20 miles wide, that extends 
from the west coast of Africa to a point 
200 miles inland. The country’s econ- 
omy is almost entirely agricultural, with 
peanuts normally comprising about 95 
percent of the total value of annual ex- 
ports. 

This young African nation became a 
member of the Organization of African 
Unity in March 1965 and was admitted 
to the United Nations as that organiza- 
tion’s 115th member in September of the 
same year. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my sincere wish, as 
The Gambia enters upon its second year 
of independence, that the friendly ties 
existing between the United States and 
this young African nation will be ex- 
panded and strengthened. 


LINCOLN, OF SPRINGFIELD 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12, the 157th anniversary of the 
birth of Abraham Lincoln, the Governor 
of Pennsylvania, the Honorable William 
W. Scranton, spoke at a dinner in 
Springfield, Ill., sponsored by the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association. 

It was my privilege to hear this ex- 
cellent address. I was struck by the 
parallel drawn by the speaker between 
present-day national circumstances and 
those that prevailed during the period 
when Lincoln was a citizen of Spring- 
field. In my view, the speech points the 
way of opportunity for the Republican 
Party, and for our country. 

Here is the text: 

I do not possess profound scholarly knowl- 
edge of the life of Abraham Lincoln, but, 
as apparently with you, the example of his 
life among all Americans has always held 
first place for me. In one critical moment 
of my own life, I found myself asking, “What 
would Lincoln have done?” And Lincoln's 
answer led me to the right decision. 
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Lincoln’s life is probably more familiar to 
the average person than that of any other 
American—more familiar even than those of 
Washington or Jefferson. 

We know of him as a young man in the 
small village of New Salem. The tales of the 
early life of Abe Lincoln, the railsplitter, 
still inspire and entertain each succeeding 
generation of Americans, 

And we know him of course for his un- 
matched accomplishments in the Presidency 
from 1861 to 1865—the Saviour of the Union, 
the Great Emancipator, the first successful 
national leader and virtual founder of the 
Republican Party. 

But it is about neither of these Lincolns 
that I will talk tonight—neither the New 
Salem Lincoln, the struggling and humorous 
youth; nor the Civil War Lincoln, the leader 
who “belongs to the ages.” 

Rather it is about the Lincoln who dwelt 
in this very city of Springfield from the time 
that he began a law practice in 1837 until 
he left for Washington in February of 1861— 
a period of almost 25 years. 

These were the prime years of Lincoln’s 
own life. During this time he married, 
raised children, bought a home, entered 
politics as a Whig—formed the views and 
confirmed the character to which he later 
was to give such magnificent expression. 

They are the least well-known years of 
Lincoln’s career. Nevertheless, they should 
have particular interest and significance for 
us today. 

It was in many ways a time very like 
our own. 

During most of this period, the Nation was 
governed by a Democratic combination bent 
on achieving consensus that offered some- 
thing to everybody—something to farmers, 
something to bankers, something to south- 
ern slaveowners, something to northern 
factory hands—and something, of course, to 
the politicians themselves. The minority 
party, the Whigs, were chiefly negative in 
outlook and captured the Presidency only 
when led by a military hero, An extremist 
group broke and for a time seemed about to 
take over the minority party. Discrimina- 
tion was debated as a great national issue. 
The country became involved in an interna- 
tional war which was severely criticized by 
many of the leading intellectuals of the day. 
And while all this was happening, un- 
precedented economic growth and expansion 
were taking place. 

All of these factors find echoes in our own 
time. 

At first glance, there does seem to be one 
major difference between the two periods. 
During the era that culminated in the Civil 
War, the great moral issue of slavery infected 
and colored and finally overwhelmed every 
other subject of political debate. Look 
where you will at the issues of the time— 
national expansion, monetary policy, States 
rights, the tariff, even construction of a 
transcontinental railroad. In the end each 
of them comes down to one question: What 
effect will it haye on slavery? 

Slavery was indeed the irrepressible issue. 
Beside it, all other questions sank into at 
least momentary inconsequence. 

There is nothing quite like it today. And 
yet there is a moral issue that today con- 
fronts every one of us and pervades the en- 
tire political and intellectual firmament. 

That is the question of peace or war. We 
can no longer define war simply as a more 
forceful extension of diplomacy. Either war 
is going to cease or the human race will. 

It is the issue that comes back to us, either 
in a whisper or a roar, from every discussion 
of politics or economics or culture or indeed 
existence itself. 

So even in this respect our own time is not 
so very different from those critical decades 
of the forties and the fifties in which Abra- 
ham Lincoln passed most of his mature years. 
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Consider some of the problems of political 
principle and national morality with which 
Lincoln dealt in those years. 

This is of interest for what they tell us of 
Lincoln, the man. Of interest, too, for what 
they tell us of ourselves, and of the problems 
that now confront us. 

There was first of all the issue of the 
Mexican War. 

President Polk and his administration de- 
fended the invasion of Mexican territory, on 
the ground of national interest—then known 
as manifest destiny. Our presence in Mexico, 
they claimed, was dictated by our national 
interest. To leave would be to imperil our 
strategic position in the Western Hemisphere. 

Most of the intellectuals of the day left 
little doubt as to what they thought of that 
argument. Henry David Thoreau, in his 
customary outspoken way, declared. The 
people must cease to make war on Mexico, 
though it cost them their existence as a 
people.” If Thoreau had been living today, 
he probably would have burned his draft 
card. As it was, he simply refused to pay 
taxes. 

Lincoln did not support this position. As 
a Whig Member of Congress, he questioned 
the wisdom and even the constitutionality 
of the war. But once it had begun, he sup- 
ported its vigorous prosecution: 

He did not, however, believe that the 
minority party in time of war should abdi- 
eate its responsibility to criticize. 

Again and again, he questioned the as- 
sumptions on which the war was being car- 
ried on. He rejected the doctrine of na- 
tional interest, at least in its simple form. 

He insisted that the Nation's aims be de- 
fined in moral as well as in military terms. 

During his own Presidency, Lincoln said 
it was not so important that God be on our 
side, as that we be on God’s side. This con- 
viction found its roots in his observation of 
the confused maneuvering of the Polk ad- 
ministration during the Mexican War. 

Second, there was the issue of extremism 
on Lincoln’s own side of the political spec- 
trum. 

The Whig Party never really got off the 
ground as an instrument of government in 
the United States. Although it elected two 
Presidents, it never captured the imagina- 
tion of the American people and was unable 
to achieve a record of stable continuity in 
office. 

By the 1850's, it was evident that some- 
thing new was needed. The people were 
crying out for change, and the Whigs were 
unable to offer attractive or exciting change. 
For a few years, it seemed that know-noth- 
ingism might provide the answer. 

The know-nothings were formed as a re- 
sponse to the growing tide of immigration 
from non-Anglo-Saxon countries to the 
United States. They had a very simple 
creed: If you are not like us in race and 
religion and national origin, we don’t want 
you here. 

They fed on fear—the fear of those who 
had achieved some measure of security to- 
ward those who were still struggling upward 
from the bottom of the ladder. They of- 
fered deceptively simple and brutal solu- 
tions to difficult social and economic prob- 
lems. 

They were, as we would now say, extrem- 


Know-nothingism was a particularly dif- 
ficult problem for Lincoln. He found many 
of his closest friends and political allies in 
the know-nothing movement. When he 
ran for the State legislature in 1854, he was 
offered the know-nothing endorsement. At 
first he hesitated to make his views known. 

But he could not hesitate long. He was, 
after all, Lincoln. 

The know-nothing party, he said, was 
“wrong in principle.” 
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He wrote to his friend, Josh Speed: 

“I am not a know-nothing; that is certain. 
How could I be? How can anyone who ab- 
hors the oppression of Negroes be in favor 
of degrading classes of white people? * * * 
When it comes to this, I shall prefer emi- 
grating to some country where they make 
no pretense of loving liberty—to Russia, for 
instance, where despotism can be taken pure, 
and without the base alloy of hypocrisy.” 

Lincoln dealt forthrightly with extremism. 
He said that it had no legitimate connection 
with true conservatism. He warned that 
conservatives who lent it a sympathetic ear 
would do ultimate damage to their cause. 

Lincoln was proven right. Within a few 
years, the fever of know-nothingism had 
passed. If it had not been stubbornly op- 
posed by men like Lincoln, the birth of the 
new Republican Party might have been long 
delayed or might never have taken place. 
Slavery would have dug itself ever more 
deeply into the national fabric, Conserva- 
tism would have been discredited, and would 
have been unable to play its necessary role 
in the development of our country. 

The final great national problem with 
which Lincoln had to deal during his Spring- 
field years was the formation of a new politi- 
cal combination to take the place of the 
Democrats as the governing party. 

The Democratic Party was wrecked by the 
issue of slavery. Constructed on the twin 
pillars of patronage and compromise, it failed 
to evade the moral issue. 

Slavery would have to go, or the Nation 
would be torn asunder. The Democrats were 
unable to accept either alternative, and 
therefore collapsed. 

The question remained: Who would take 
their place? 

During the long period of Democratic su- 
premacy, the minority party had two great 
leaders: Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, 
and Henry Clay, of Kentucky. 

Both had an overpowering itch to become 
President, but neither ever made it. Both 
made many valuable contributions to our na- 
tional development, but neither provided a 
satisfactory response to the fundamental 
moral issue of the time. 

These two great leaders held different views 
on how the minority party should be con- 
verted into a stable governing combination. 

Webster believed that his party should ad- 
here to the business interest, and that it 
would eventually come to power as surely as 
day follows night. He is reputed to have 
said: Let Congress take care of the rich, and 
the rich will take care of the poor.” 

The United States, he reasoned, was in- 
evitably becoming a business civilization, and 
the party of business was sure to be the gov- 
erning party within a very short time. 

Henry Clay did not share his colleague’s 
certainty on this point. Clay believed in the 
art of political maneuver. 

“All legislation, all government, all so- 
ciety,” he declared, “are founded upon the 
principle; of mutual concession.” In short: 
If you want to get along, go along. 

Lincoln, although he admired both of the 
old Whig leaders, particularly Clay, in the 
end could agree with neither. 

To Webster’s contention that the conserva- 
tive party should rest its cause on the busi- 
ness interest, Lincoln replied, “Republicans 
are for both the man and the dollar, but in 
case of conflict the man before the dollar.” 

Clay's argument he found more compelling. 
Henry Clay had been Lincoln’s particular hero 
since the time of his first entrance into poli- 
tics. Lincoln himself had spent his share of 
time in the political back rooms, and he knew 
that a man who is unwilling at the proper 
time to compromise is unable to govern. 

But Lincoln did not believe that compro- 
mise alone could be made the basis for a 
political party. 

In 1859, Lincoln said, “If we shall adopt a 
platform that fails to recognize or express 
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our purpose * * * we not only take nothing 
by our success, but we tacitly admit that we 
act upon no other principle than a desire to 
have ‘the loaves and fishes.” 

Lincoln knew that no successful political 
leader can afford to neglect “the loaves and 
fishes.” In a democracy, they supply the in- 
dispensable motivation to command the 
loyalty of the party shock troops on election 
day. At the same time he knew that a party 
that relies on tangible rewards alone may 
win an election or two, but it will never win 
a generation. 

With Emerson, Lincoln saw that the con- 
servative party of his time “contained the 
best men.” But with Emerson, too, he real- 
ized that the conservative party could never 
become the governing party so long as it was 
merely defensive, merely negative, untrans- 
formed by any overriding spirit of idealism. 

It was just this act of transformation which 
Lincoln achieved within the new Republican 
Party. 

For the first time since the days of the 
Founding Fathers, it was the conservative 
party that looked confidently toward the fu- 
ture. It was the conservative party that 
spoke up for the rights of man. It was the 
conservative party that offered land to the 
dispossessed, liberty to those who were in 
chains, and the prospect of economic ful- 
fillment to all. 

The result of course is history. A new 
political party came to power and for the 
next 70 years remained the principal instru- 
ment of government in the United States. 

It is entirely in the spirit of Lincoln that 
I conclude tonight with the suggestion that 
once again our country is in need of such 
an act of transformation. 

The party that Lincoln helped to create is, 
now as then, the only available substitute for 
the current majority party. f 

I cannot, in all candor, tell you that an act 
of transformation has as yet taken place 
within the Republican Party. 

But I believe that it will. 

It will because it must. 

The problems are too grave—the issues too 
serious—the prospect too glorious—for 
merely partisan maneuvering in 1966, 

The minority will become the majority 
when it has seized the spirit of idealism that 
is latent within our people—when it has di- 
vested itself of any association with extre- 
mism—when it was offered real solutions to 
the real problems of our country. 

I am a Republican—and I believe that is 
going to happen. 

But more than that I am an American— 
and I believe that it has got to happen. 

And if it does not, we will not have 
America, 


WHO WILL HE SACRIFICE? 


Mr, HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Gurney] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent administration announcement that 
$190.6 million would be cut from the aid 
to schools in federally impacted areas is 
a severe blow to education. The Presi- 
dent tells us in one breath that he will 
spread our high standards of education 
to the world by the new worldwide war 
on poverty. Then with the next breath 
he says that he will cut a vitally im- 
portant educational program here at 
home in half. 
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There was concern expressed for edu- 
cational excellence in the state of the 
Union message, and grand new programs 
promised. But actions speak louder than 
all the speeches and the ringing phrases. 
I recall one phrase vividly—the Presi- 
dent asked of those of us who believe 
in fiscal responsibility “Who will they 
sacrifice?” 

I think it has become very clear who 
the President will sacrifice. He is asking 
us to sacrifice the schoolchildren who 
seek a good education to prepare them 
for a complex world. He is asking us to 
sacrifice cducation standards of the many 
towns and counties of this Nation where 
Federal installations have brought in a 
great influx of workers and their fam- 
ilies. These people work, and often live 
on tax-exempt land, for which the local 
government receives none of the taxes 
that other citizens must pay. 

The Federal Government has a clear 
and well-established responsibility here 
for they are the cause of both the in- 
crease in schoolchildren and the loss of 
tax sources. 

Two of the counties I represent in 
Florida are good examples of the prob- 
lem. Under the present entitlements of 
Public Law 874, Brevard County would 
receive $2,524,706 in aid. If the admin- 
istration’s plan is accepted they will re- 
ceive less than half that, $1,111,011. In 
other words they will have $1,413,695 less 
than they were promised. 

Orange County was to have received 
$834,520. Under this new slash they will 
get only $136,205—a loss of $698,315. 
That is less than one-sixth of the amount 
they were promised. 

Brevard County with its constant in- 
flux of Federal families and their chil- 
dren has a difficult enough job trying to 
determine in advance how much money 
it will need for its next term. Now it 
cannot even depend on how much it can 
get. 

I ask you, How can local school boards 
operate and function under this sort of 
Federal handicap? They have to make 
plans and budgets in advance. After in- 
vesting in the beginnings of a new build- 
ing program, they suddenly learn that 
several hundred thousand dollars they 
had been promised from the Government 
will not be coming in, 

Let me quote from two letters I have 
received just this week from Florida 
school administrators, telling of the ex- 
treme hardships that this unexpected 
reversal of Federal policy will bring. 

One states: 

During the past 15 years, the smaller coun- 
ties of the State have had considerable im- 
pact of federally connected children and have 
also suffered a reduction in the local tax base 
due to the acquisition of property by the 
Federal Government. In many instances the 
moneys provided by Public Law 874 have 
meant the difference between an adequate 
school program for all the pupils in these sys- 
tems and a program which would not meet 
our standards. 

To reduce the moneys in these counties 
would result in such a forced curtailment 
of educational advantages now offered that 
the accreditation of schools, loss of person- 
nel, and general loss of moral would result in 
an educational crisis from which recovery 
would be next to impossible. 
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The other reads: 

I believe that failure to receive this ex- 
pected amount would mean that our receipts 
would not equal our expenditures, and we 
would have a deficit for this school year 
because of the Federal Government’s failure 
to meet its commitment. 


Mr. Speaker, this is not an idle give- 
away program. It is a responsibility of 
the Federal Government to assist those 
localities which are hard pressed to edu- 
cate the tremendous number of students 
brought suddenly into the area by a Gov- 
ernment installation. There are 1,000 
schoo] districts in the United States that 
will suffer from this cut. 

Impact aid to education was sound 
when it began many years ago. It was 
sound when it was continued year after 
year by Congress after Congress. Why, 
at a time when the Federal Government 
is committing itself, more than in any 
period of history, in interest and dollars 
to education, is President Johnson say- 
ing this vital program has become 
unsound and unnecessary? 

Why is the President saying, despite 
all his supposed concern for the quality 
of education that a long-recognized re- 
sponsibility of the Federal Government 
is no longer a responsibility—or at least 
that it will no longer be treated as one? 

Mr. Speaker, I am shocked that the 
President would propose the sacrifice of 
the education of our children in order to 
help finance his expanded spending pro- 
grams of the Great Society. I urge the 
Congress to reject this budget-juggling 
at the expense of schoolchildren to his 
something-for-everybody budget plans. 


MIZE PROPOSED TO EXTEND 
SIGNUP DEADLINE FOR HEALTH 
INSURANCE PROGRAM UNDER 
MEDICARE UNTIL SEPTEMBER 30, 
1966 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Mize] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MIZE. Mr. Speaker, as the March 
31 deadline for signing up for the volun- 
tary health insurance program under 
medicare draws closer, it is evident that 
there is still a great deal of misunder- 
standing about this particular program. 
It is a matter of record that millions of 
older citizens who are eligible for the 
program have not signed up to par- 
ticipate. In order to get these millions 
signed, a last-minute drive has been 
organized by the Office of Economic Op- 
portunity. It is known as Medicare 
Alert and apparently teams of OEO 
workers will go from family to family 
to explain the program and get the 
names on the dotted lines. 

Because of the confusion and mis- 
understanding, I believe that many of 
these older citizens should have more 
time in which to decide whether or not 
they want to participate. I am suggest- 
ing that the deadline be extended until 
September 30. This will give those who 
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are considering the value of the program 
an additional 6 months to consider all 
of the factors involved before making 
the decision. Three of the months will 
be after the program goes into effect on 
July 1. During these 3 months they will 
be able to study the program in actual 
operation and will be in a better position 
to judge its merits and to determine 
whether it is needed in order to provide 
the necessary coverage for them. 

Accordingly, I have introduced legisla- 
tion which will authorize the extension 
of the deadline until September 30 for 
all of those who were 65 on January 1 
this year and eligible to start receiving 
coverage under the program on July 1. 
If any senior citizen has already signed 
up and is not certain about the program, 
he would be permitted to delay making 
the decision until September 30. 

Six months appears to be the appro- 
priate period of time for the extension. 
Under the terms of the program as it is 
now set up, those who become 65 after 
January 1 this year actually have a 7- 
month period in which they can sign- 
up—3 months before the month of their 
birthday and 3 months after their birth- 
day. During this initial enrolling period, 
the additional time would be of value not 
only to the undecided enrollees, but to 
the officials operating the program as 
well. 

Because time is short, I am urging that 
immediate hearings be held on this leg- 
islation so that the extension can be ap- 
proved before the March 31 deadline. I 
am confident that we will be performing 
a valuable service at this moment of in- 
decision in the minds of a great many of 
our deserving senior citizens who need 
assistance but hesitate to obligate them- 
selves for this additional charge if they 
already have similar coverage or do not 
have all the facts about the program. 

I would hope that many of my col- 
leagues would join in this effort to get an 
extension of the deadline. 


PROFITS AND FREEDOM 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
January 25 Mr. Ben H. Wooten, chair- 
man of the board of the Dallas Federal 
Savings and Loan Association addressed 
the East Texas Chapter of the Texas 
Manufacturers Association at Longview, 
Tex., relative to the lack of establishing 
priorities on the part of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

This address develops some excellent 
ideas by a very knowledgeable person as 
to Government services. Mr. Wooten has 
served as president and chairman of the 
board of the First National Bank of Dal- 
las and formerly was president of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank of Little Rock, 
Ark. As a result of his experiences he 
can speak with authority on Government 
operations. 
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The address follows: 
PROFITS AND FREEDOM 
(By Ben H. Wooten, chairman of the board, 


Dallas Federal Savings and Loan Associa- 
tion) 


I trust more of our people will appreciate 
the fact that manufacturing is a major busi- 
ness lifestream of America. Appreciation is 
@ wonderful word, a powerful word; yet, 
often, a neglected word. If one knows he is 
appreciated by his family, his friends, his 
associates, and his neighbors, he can ward off 
any blow life has to offer, and one of the 
major purposes of my visit with you this 
evening is to express to you my abiding grati- 
tude for the development you have brought 
about and will continue to bring about in 
this area. 

Each of your companies is a corporate 
citizen entitled to the same privileges, treat- 
ment, and protection from the Government 
as accorded any other type citizen or organi- 
zation—no more, no less. I am thoroughly 
convinced that the principle of equal con- 
sideration under law of all citizens, personal 
and corporate, is a must if our economic 
freedom is to survive. Any type of equitable 
price control must take into consideration 
all the component costs that are incurred in 
the manufacturing of a product. 

I, of course, do not know the detailed op- 
erations of your various industries but I feel 
safe in saying that you have left nothing un- 
done to be fair to your employees, just to 
your customers and liberal with your com- 
munity and church. It is fine to give fringe 
benefits as well as good wages but we all, of 
course, must insist that employees work. 
Work opens the door to opportunity and work 
is the creator of wealth. 

Longfellow said: 


“The heights by great men reached and kept, 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
Were tolling upward in the night.” 


The successful manufacturing executive of 
today in his youth did not watch the clock. 

Your economic importance to every com- 
munity is exceedingly great. The wages you 
pay make possible the sales of suits of clothes, 
dresses, automobiles, food, and other neces- 
sities of life. The purchase of raw products 
by your industries enables tremendous em- 
ployment extending into the rural areas, thus 
underpinning local economy. 

We cannot estimate precisely just what 
would happen if and when the Vietnam war 
should close, but regardless of this, we have 
every reason to believe this will be a very 
fine year for business. I think everyone is 
justified in making ambitious plans for the 
year. It has been forecast that during this 
year American business will spend in the 
range of $55 billion in new plant and equip- 
ment. This will improve what is already the 
world’s greatest industrial system. Let's 
have an affirmative approach to operation 
1966, keeping in mind that those who have 
@ negative approach to the problems of life 
receive only the leavings of life, the crumbs 
from life’s banquet table. 

I am not inferring that we shall have a 
perfect year; surely, we will have some dis- 
appointments. It has been said that into 
every life some rain must fall. If we did not 
have some ugliness, we could not appreciate 
beauty. If we did not have the valleys, the 
mountains would not be attractive. Regard- 
less of efficiency, we will always have some 
disappointments but that is no reason to lose 
our independent status and ask for a gov- 
ernmental handout. When one stands in 
the sunshine, his body reflects a shadow, but 
if he faces the sun, the shadow falls behind. 
A positive approach to problems bring satis- 
factory solutions. 

A study of the biographies of men and 
women who have left worthy footprints on 
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the sands of time show that the decisive fac- 
tors in their achievements were internal. The 
outstanding manufacturer possesses some- 
thing in his heart and mind that cannot be 
found in any particular chapter on any spe- 
cial page in a book, and no governmental 
regulation can ever eradicate it. A Govern- 
ment regulation cannot take the place of 
sound judgment. 

The purpose of your business and mine is 
to make a profit for those who invest their 
capital with us; otherwise, they will not 
invest. In many sections of the world, the 
profit motive seems to be outlawed; however, 
we still think it is in the inner recesses of 
the hearts of all men. The desire to have 
and to own is deeply imbedded in human 
nature. Iam reminded of the parody: 


“Count that day lost, 
Whose low descending sun, 
Sees bids put in at cost 
And business done for fun.” 


The hope of a free America lies in the vigor 
and enterprise of its citizens, personal and 
corporate, coupled with the right to make a 
profit and keep a part of it. Mr. Webster 
defines profit as “the excess of returns over 
expenditures in a given transaction.” Let's 
remember that meager profits over a long 
period of time indicate meager management 
over the same period of time, and it is 
through profits that we are able to support 
our families, pay the heavy burden of taxes, 
maintain churches, schools, etc. Let’s ever 
be ready to defend the profit system—it is 
= ‘basis of our economic stability and free- 

om. 

There are some people that seem to feel 
that all big business is subject to criticism, 
and they do not know why they feel that 
way. I am inclined to believe that the peo- 
ple who hold such criticism are uninformed 
as to the services and the living standard 
made possible by business performance; 
therefore, business in general needs to inform 
more completely the public as to its role in 
our economy. Business needs to: 

1. Tell the facts about the role of profits 
in providing our present level of employ- 
ment. 

2. Explain how profits and profits only 
determine how much a business can expand 
employment in the future. 

3. Show in indisputable figures the small 
share of the gross national product that is 
finally distributed as profits. 

4. Have people understand that everybody 
profits from profits—worker, owner, con- 
sumer alike, for business is strong only when 
profits are reasonable, and strong business, 
and strong business only, can insure high 
levels of employment. 

When a company does not make a profit, 
it pays no taxes, it does not help support the 
Government, and provides fewer and fewer 
jobs because it cannot afford money for new 
products and new markets. It cannot in- 
crease wages and finally the jobs play out. 
Therefore, profit without exploitation either 
directly or indirectly benefits everyone, and 
any organization which hampers the making 
of a reasonable profit is working to its own 
disadvantage. In fact, profit is the work- 
man's best friend because no company can 
continue to exist if it continues not to make 
a profit. When an organization attacks the 
profit system, it is attacking the permanency 
of the jobs of its own members. 

If I should want to make a slave out of 
you, I would try to relieve you of the respon- 
sibility of your own welfare and to make you 
dependent upon me for food, clothing, hous- 
ing, and other necessities of life. After a 
few years of such dependence, you would be 
helpless, subject to my every command. You 
could do only my bidding. 

Our most precious American heritage is 
freedom. Freedom is easily lost. It is lost 
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just as surely when people lack self-reliance 
and put too much dependence on Govern- 
ment. It is lost when the individual is 
deprived of his right to speak up, to work 
at a job of his own choosing, to take risks, 
to compete in business, to earn a profit, and 
to keep as his own a fair share of what he 
earns. Freedom remains only when men, in 
their daily lives, practice it, apply it, and 
protect it. 

It has been said that the most vital spot 
to concentrate is not where laws are made 
but where lawmakers are made. Lawmakers 
usually heed the voice of the people they 
believe are responsible for getting them 
elected. Therefore, a change in any trend 
must come from the bottom up and not from 
the top down. 

Let’s remember we can’t vote ourselves se- 
curity; we have to produce it and protect it. 
For many years unwise leaders have, in effect, 
proclaimed, “Give me your support and I will 
care for you. I will take from others and give 
you a living for which you don't have to 
work.” Over the years men have drugged 
themselves into that dreaming and have 
waken up as virtual slaves. 

In the year 1960 Charles R. Slight, Jr., 
president of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, said the following: “The Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers there- 
fore stands squarely for the preservation of 
our system of individual opportunity and 
personal freedom. By this, NAM does not 
maintain that the American system, as it 
now exists, is perfect. It fully recognizes 
that the performance of the manufacturing 
industry can be improved, and it intends to 
do everything within its power to promote 
such improvement. But NAM holds firmly 
to the belief that the American economic sys- 
tem and individual freedom are inseparable. 
There can be no compromise between a free 
economy and a total-state economy because 
any such compromise will endanger political 
and personal as well as economic freedom.” 

Our major job, it seems to me, is reselling 
Americans on Americanism. If we turn 
further toward socialism, it will not be the 
result of any Russian propaganda economic 
or military movements. It will be our do- 
ing—or may I say our own undoing. 

For too many years, farmers, business and 
professional men have sat on the sidelines in 
the great game of politics. Lobbyists and 
business associates are no substitute for 
those who personally take an interest in any 
problem. Democracy for the individual is 
not a spectator sport. It demands participa- 
tion because people are the muscles of a 
democracy. Every citizen should exercise 
his prerogatives in order to give the kind of 
performance required of free people. 

The United States with its high standard 
of living is an example of a country that 
placed opportunity ahead of handouts, and 
it is with aching hearts that we see trends 
now placing the welfare state ahead of in- 
dividual freedom. We know there should be 
no subsidy for laziness, incompetence or lack 
of will to perform. The free way of life is 
somewhat rugged and painful at times, but 
it has paid the biggest dividends on earth 
and is worthy of whatever it takes to main- 
tain it. Freedom appeals to man’s strength; 
the welfare state appeals to man's weakness. 
Freedom teaches a man to stand independ- 
ently on his own feet; the welfare state 
teaches him to lose himself in the protective 
herd. 

Freedom is lost when the demands of the 
state take over the rights of the individual. 
It is lost when the individual is deprived of 
his right to earn a profit and to keep as his 
own a fair share of what he earns. Freedom 
is lost when currency loses its value; there- 
fore, our country needs fiscal heroism, dollar 
defense, including soldiers in the battle 
against inflation. In national finances, we 
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have been drifting for a number of years, 
and let’s remember that drifting articles 
(dollars) always go downstream. 

We are reminded that Ella Wheeler Wilcox 
once wrote: 


“One ship drives east, 
another west, 
With the self-same gale 
that blows; 
*Tis the set of the sail 
and not the gale 
That determines the way we go.” 


It is certainly time for us to examine the 
setting of our financial sails and steer our 
ship of government into the harbor of per- 
sonal responsibility and there permanently 
drop anchor. If we do not change the trend, 
we will, I fear, trade our freedom for an ulti- 
mate withering subsidy and become a sub- 
ject rather than a citizen. 

Kipling once wrote: 


“God of our fathers, known of old, 
Lord of our farflung battle lines, 
Beneath whose awful hand we hold, 
Dominion over palm and pine. 
Lord, God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget, lest we forget.” 


Let's never forget what? History reveals 
that every nation that has followed the prim- 
rose path of the welfare state has lost the 
value of its currency and the individual has 
lost his economic freedom. 

We are firmly of the opinion that in the 
afternoon of life when the gold of the sunset 
has been driven away by the gray of the twi- 
light, there will be more dignity, joy, and 
freedom in living off the profits that we 
have created for ourselves rather than in 
wondering for whom to vote in order to keep 
& political stipend from being cut. 

There is a poem I like very much: 


“Truth forever on the scaffold, 
Wrong forever on the throne, 
Yet the scaffold sways the future, 
And behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Keeping watch above His own.” 


I know you join me in the prayer that to- 
night God is somewhere out there watching 
over America, and that in some way, some 
how He will give us the courage to retain 
the principles that have made our country 
the most blessed place this side of Heaven. 


FAIR TRIAL AND FREE PRESS 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Raymond L. Spangler, publisher of the 
Redwood City, Calif., Tribune, and na- 
tional president of Sigma Delta Chi, has 
been active in journalism and public 
affairs for some 41 years, and he has an 
unusually keen ability to analyze the 
news. Following is an address entitled, 
“Fair Trial and Free Press,” which was 
given by Mr. Spangler as the second an- 
nual Carlos McClatchy Memorial Lec- 
ture at Stanford University on Monday, 
February 14. The Carlos McClatchy 
Memorial Lecture was established in 
1964 to bring to the university news- 
papermen who have distinguished them- 
selves in public life. 
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FAIR TRIAL AND FREE PRESS 


(By Raymond L. Spangler, at the Carlos 
McClatchy Memorial Lecture, Stanford 
University, February 14, 1966) 

When Mr. Weigle and I discussed the topic 
for this lecture we decided on fair trial and 
free press in order to explore again the thesis 
that this is not a matter of choice; rather 
that you can’t have one without the other. 
This has been a popular theme with lectur- 
ing editors. J. Russell Wiggins, editor of the 
Washington Post, did it for the Nieman re- 
port in March of 1964. Angelus T. Burch, 
then associate editor of the Chicago Daily 
News, told the bar association of the State 
of Kansas about the same thing in 1955. 
Vermont Royster, editor of the Wall Street 
Journal, used the same title in February 
1965, for the North Carolina Law Review. 
Yet things are happening so rapidly in this 
national conflict between the press and the 
bar in 1966 that I’m no longer certain that 
our dialog is amicable or that it is lead- 
ing to mutual understanding. 

The average person, if there is any such, 
probably could not care less except in two 
points of contact: When a crime is com- 
mitted by someone else, he wants to know 
all about it. That’s free press. But if the 
crime involves him, he wants it kept out of 
the paper. That’s fair trial. 

In the Bill of Rights we have article I: 
“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof; or abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press.” 

Then we have article VI: “In all criminal 
prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the 
right to a speedy and public trial, by an 
impartial jury of the State and district 
wherein the crime shall have been com- 
mitted, which district shall have been 
previously ascertained by law, and to be in- 
formed of the nature and cause of the ac- 
cusation; to be confronted with the witnesses 
against him; to have compulsory process for 
obtaining witnesses in his favor, and to have 
the assistance of counsel for his defense.” 

At first blush there doesn't seem to be any 
conflict between these two; but there is, and 
the discussions between the press and the 
bar have been going on for decades. We—the 
press—are accused of poisoning the font 
of justice before it begins to flow by pub- 
lishing prejudicial material. 

These discussions have been heating up 
to the point that in January of this year 
the Freedom of Information Center at the 
University of Missouri felt it necessary to 
issue a special situation paper discussing the 
chronology of curbs, suggested and enforced, 
on the release of information concerning 
and the coverage of crime in criminal pro- 
ceedings 1963 through 1965. It was 
prompted by a series of exceptional judicial 
actions barring pretrial and trial coverage 
which erupted in November and December of 
last year in several Western States. 

One of the most interesting of these cases 
occurred in Tucson, Ariz. 

Gretchen and Wendy Fritz, teenage daugh- 
ters of Dr. and Mrs. William Fritz of Tuc- 
son, disappeared last August 16. Their 
bodies were found in the desert north of the 
city on November 10. Alleen Rowe, 15, dis- 
appeared May 31. Her body has not been 
found, 

Charles Howard Schmid, Jr., 23, Tucson, 
is charged with the murder of all three in 
two separate actions. Two other defendants 
were charged in the Rowe case. They have 
entered pleas of guilty, have been sentenced 
and have offered to testify against Schmid. 

The attorney for Schmid requested the 
court to restrain the district attorney, the 
sheriff and the chief of police from making 
any comment, written, oral or visual in the 
Schmid case to the press. 
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The judge issued the order but he crossed 
out the words “to the press.” He thus 
muzzled the officers completely except in 
preparation of the case to court trial, or fur- 
ther investigation related to law enforce- 
ment. The order was issued Noyember 23. 
The press and the public were barred from 
the preliminary hearing. 

George Rosenberg, managing editor of the 
Tucson Daily Citizen, went down fighting. 
He called upon the spokesmen for the press 
throughout the country to issue statements. 
They complied. Most of them denounced 
the judge. 

The issue was at a stalemate until a col- 
lege editor on the University of Arizona 
campus, a bright young man named Soto- 
mayor, printed a fiery editorial demanding to 
know where are the fighting editors of Ari- 
zona today. 

Sigma Delta Chi, the professional journal- 
ism society of which I happen to be presi- 
dent, got into the act through its Southern 
Arizona Professional Chapter at Tucson. It 
voted to fight the judge’s order all the way 
to the Supreme Court. 

There is no unanimity of opinion on this 
matter among the press. William Matthews, 
editor of the Star in Tucson, said the judge 
was right and we who protest are fools. 

Parenthetically, those of you who are wor- 
ried about the editorial integrity of the two 
San Francisco newspapers which merged re- 
cently into a common printing operation, 
may take some heart from the Tucson inci- 
dent. The two Tucson newspapers are in 
court on an antitrust matter. They, too, 
are printed in a common plant, and now 
have common ownership. However confus- 
ing, the difference of opinion between Mr. 
Rosenberg and Mr. Matthews is exemplary 
in this situation. It demonstrates editorial 
independence in two sides of the same house. 

However, we have not been able to per- 
suade Mr. Rosenberg's paper to become an 
aggrieved party in the Schmid matter and 
to appeal the judge's order, even though 
the judge himself suggested that his order, 
since it is without precedent, be tested. 
This fight may be lost not for want of valor, 
but because we lack a legally constituted 
champion. 

The danger of the Tucson order—unlimited 
in either time or scope—is that it establishes 
a precedent. 

By way of illustration, let me read you a 
recent Associated Press story from Bastrop, 
Tex.: “District Judge Leslie D. Williams 
warned officers of his court from the sheriff 
up or down against saying anything about 
any case, any crime, anything until it comes 
into this court. The judge told news re- 
porters they could use what they heard com- 
ing from the witness stand in open court, 
but that was all.” 

This is the judge’s interpretation of the 
new Texas law which went into effect Jan- 
uary 1. This law says in part: “It is the 
duty of the trial court, the attorney repre- 
senting the State, the attorney representing 
the accused and all officers of the law to so 
conduct themselves as to insure the defend- 
ant of a fair trial upon the presumption of 
innocence and at the same time afford the 
public the benefit of a free press“ -a master- 
ful restatement of the problem, but with no 
solution. 

Obviously, the Texas judge believes that 
the free press has a right to print news, but 
no right to gather it. 

Many members of the bar openly advocate 
the English system. 

In England newspapers have been held in 
contempt and have been punished for dis- 
cussing evidence which was later ruled in- 
admissible; for doing their own detective 
work and publishing that; for revealing facts 
not brought out in open court, or for pub- 
lishing pictures of the accused. 
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Only by limiting its accounts to a fair and 
accurate report of trial proceedings as they 
progress can a newspaper man in England 
feel safe from judicial retaliation. The law 
is also entirely judge made and judge con- 
trolled, and I believe this is what we now see 
evolving in the United States despite the 
first amendment. The English newspapers, 
however, sat on the Christine Keeler-John 
Profumo case for 6 months. In this coun- 
try that conspiracy of silence would have 
made us partners in the crime. 

If England, Texas and Arizona are a bit 
remote, let us take a look at California. 

Here we have the judicial council with 
certain delegated authorities in the admin- 
istration of our State courts. 

This council met in San Francisco No- 
vember 26 and voted to prohibit newspaper 
photography, recording for broadcast, and 
broadcasting within a courtroom while the 
court is in session or during any midmorn- 
ing or midafternoon recess, except for cere- 
monials. The vote was 17 to 1. 

That single no vote was cast by Assembly- 
man George Willson of Huntington Park, 
who is chairman of the assembly judiciary 
committee. This committee is conducting 
hearings throughout the State on the very 
issue of fair trial and free press, and before 
the committee could complete its hearings, 
the judicial council acted with the force 
of law. 

This judicial council rule went into effect 
January 1 of this year. There was no great 
change in the reporting of criminal trials 
in California. 

This is because of canon 35 of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association. It was adopted Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, and amended in 1952. While 
it is advisory only, it is an ethic and it has 
prevented photography, broadcasting and 
telecasting in the courtrooms almost en- 
tirely. 

It originated because one of the great sins 
of the press, the coverage of the trial of 
Bruno Hauptman for the kidnap-murder of 
the Lindbergh baby. 

Eye witnesses have described the trial as 
a roman holiday, Photographers climbed on 
counsel's tables and shoved their flash bulbs 
in the faces of witnesses. The judge lost 
control of his courtroom and the press 
photographers lost control of their senses. 

For 30 years the press has been fighting 
canon 35. We in Redwood City on rare oc- 
caslons have succeeded in taking pictures 
of criminal trials, with permission of the 
judge, and without disrupting the trial or 
poisoning the font of justice. 

There intervened, meanwhile, another fa- 
mous trial which involves a fellow journalist. 
He was Billy Sol Estes. 

In 1962 Mr. Estes was president of the 
Pecos Printing Co. of Pecos, Tex., publishers 
of the Pecos News, issued mornings except 
Monas: Circulation figures were not avail- 
able. 

The rival newspaper was the Pecos Inde- 
pendent. The editor was Oscar Griffin, who 
subsequently was hired by the Houston 
Chronicle as a general assignment reporter. 

Mr. Griffin was 28 years old at the time. 
He is a native of Liberty, Tex., and prior to 
becoming editor in Pecos he had been editor 
of the Canyon Texas News, the Fort Bliss 
News, and served as public relations director 
for his hometown. The Pecos Independent 
was founded in 1887, at last report had a 
circulation of 3,191, and publishes on Mon- 
days and Thursdays. 

In 1963 Sigma Delta Chi presented Mr. 
Griffin a citation which read as follows: “Mr. 
Griffin is cited for his initiative, persistence, 
and courage in first disclosing and then dili- 
gently reporting the illegal activities which 
have since become known as the Billie Sol 
Estes case; for conducting and reporting his 
investigations with thoroughness, clarity, 
and a high sense of civic and journalistic re- 
sponsibility, and for demonstrating memo- 
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rably the benefits of a free and independent 
ress.” 

In 1963 Billie Sol Estes was sentenced to 
15 years in prison for mail fraud and con- 
spiracy in manipulating worthless fertilizer 
tank mortgages worth $24 million. U.S. Dis- 
trict Judge R. E. Thomason described the 
onetime millionaire financier as the most 
gigantic swindler in history. This was the 
Federal case. 

In 1962, a State trial jury convicted the 
promoter on a charge of swindling and set 
his sentence at 8 years in the State peniten- 
tiary. The Federal and State terms were to 
run concurrently. 

The State conviction was appealed to the 
U.S. Supreme Court. A decision was handed 
down June 7, 1965. The State conviction was 
reversed by a vote of 5 to 4. 

Mr. Justice Stewart, Mr. Justice Black, Mr. 
Justice Brennan, and Mr. Justice White dis- 
sented. 

Mr. Justice Clark delivered the opinion of 
the court. The Chief Justice gave some views 
of his own, and Mr. Justice Harlan cast the 
deciding vote in an opinion which concurred 
in a limited area. 

The entire issue was the televising and 
broadcasting of a 2-day pretrial session of the 
trial court in Tyler, Tex. The conviction was 
reversed because this pretrial session, where 
no evidence was introduced, was televised. 
Now here were nine men, and I doubt that 
any one of them has had any experience with 
a televised or broadcast trial. Lacking that 
experience, the majority Supreme Court opin- 


_ion reflected a great deal of speculation. 


The following quotations indicate the 
court’s confessed lack of knowledge in the 
critical points involved: The influence of 
television and newspaper cameras and radio 
microphones on the jury, the witnesses, and 
the court. 

Said the court and I quote: “Still one can- 
not put his finger on its specific mischief and 
prove with particularity wherein he was 
prejudiced. * * * The conscious or uncon- 
scious effect that this may have on the 
juror’s judgment cannot be evaluated * * +, 
The impact upon a witness of the knowledge 
that he is being viewed by a vast audience 
is simply incalculable * * . And even in 
the absence of sound, the influences of such 
viewing upon the attitude of the witness to- 
ward testifying his frame of mind upon tak- 
ing the stand or his apprehension of wither- 
ing cross-examination defy objective assess- 
ment.” 

Mr. Chief Justice Warren apprehended this 
speculative weakness in the majority opin- 
fon and submitted his own opinion with 
which Mr. Justice Douglas and Mr. Justice 
Goldberg joined. 

In this the Chief Justice said: “I wish to 
emphasize that our condemnation of tele- 
vised criminal trial is not based on general- 
ities or abstract fears * * *”, and then in 
what may be the Freudian judicial slip of 
the century, in a decision denying pictorial 
description of a criminal trial, he appended 
seven photographs taken in the criminal 
courtroom of Texas where Billie Sol Estes 
was convicted. 

A great (in my opinion) dissent was writ- 
ten by Mr. Justice Stewart when he said: 
“What ultimately emerges from this record, 
therefore, is one bald question—whether the 
14th amendment of the U.S. Constitution 
prohibits all television cameras from a State 
courtroom whenever a Criminal trial is in 
progress. In the light of this record and 
what we now know about the impact of 
television on a criminal trial, I can find no 
such prohibition in the 14th amendment or 
in any other provision of the Constitution. 

“While no first amendment claim is made 
in this case, there are intimations in the 
opinions filed by the brethren in the majority 
which strike me as disturbingly alien to the 
ist and 14th amendments’ guarantees against 
Federal or State interference with the free 
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communication of information and ideas. 
The suggestion that there are limits upon 
the public’s right to know what goes on in 
the courts causes me deep concern. The idea 
of imposing upon any medium of communi- 
cations the burden of justifying its presence 
is contrary to where I had always thought 
the presumption must lie in the area of 
first amendment freedoms—and the proposi- 
tion that nonparticipants in a trial might 
get the wrong impression from unfettered 
reporting and commentary contains an in- 
vitation to censorship which I cannot 
accept.” 

No doubt the California Judicial Council 
was influenced by this decision. There is 
nothing specific in its report indicating why 
it was necessary to strengthen canon 35 with 
the Council Rule 980 on January 1. But it 
was done and canon 35 now has the force of 
law. Assemblyman Willson's committee con- 
tinues its work. I had the pleasure of ap- 
pearing before the committee in San Diego 
January 31 in the city council hearing 
chambers. 

This is a room on the 12th floor of the 
city hall with special balcony rooms for still 
and television cameras. 

Although Assemblyman Willson announced 
at the start of the hearing that the proceed- 
ings were being televised and taped for radio, 
none of us witnesses was aware of any special 
equipment except the peculiarly shaped 
microphone at the press table which picked 
up the sounds of the proceedings. 

Contrary to the Hauptmann trial, the 
broadcasting, picture taking and sound re- 
cording of this hearing were entirely unob- 
trusive. 

But even more important was the testi- 
mony of Roberta Butzbach, judge of the 
municipal court in Bellflower, Calif., who 
testified that prior to the effective date of 
rule 980, she had had an ordinary criminal 
trial televised in her court. Her testimony 
was as follows: 

“The universal comment was that once the 
trial began, the presence of the news media 
was forgotten. All the dire predictions and 
suppositions as to the manner in which people 
would behave in such a situation simply did 
not happen. There were no attempts to play 
Hamlet or to outdo Bob Hope. 

“If there was any effect at all, and I'm not 
certain there was, it was in the direction of a 
slightly greater restraint and dignity. If this 
was the effect, it was not only contrary to 
prediction, it was salutory.” 

And she added this philosophical note: 
“None now says: Let us conduct trials in 
secret. They merely say: Let us protect ac- 
cused persons from excessive publicity. 

“None now says: Let us remove society 
from participation in the judicial process, 
They merely say: We doubt the ability of 
society to understand the judicial process. 

“Without publicity there can be no under- 
standing. Without understanding there can 
be no intelligent participation. Ultimately 
there can be no informed electorate.” 

An attempt will be made to repeal or sus- 
pend Judicial Council Rule 980, but not in 
any hope that television of criminal trials 
will spring full grown from the present void. 
No television referee will jump from the 
press table, tap the top of his cap, and call 
for an interlude of 2 minutes while the spon- 
sor gives his message. 

We will still have canon 35. 

I believe that the press will suggest an in- 
vestigative committee made up of members of 
the Judicial Council, journalists and educa- 
tors to initiate studies and evaluations to 
examine the rights and scopes of a free press 
as applied to electronic journalism and news- 
paper courtroom photography, the psycho- 
logical effects of television, newspaper, and 
motion picture cameras on court personnel, 
witnesses and others, and possible formula- 
tion of ground rules for use of the modern 
tools of journalism in courtrooms. 
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Just as the Scopes trial challenged the 
theory of evolution in Tennessee, so have 
the judicial council and the Supreme Court 
challenged the evolution of communications 
between the courts and the public. The bar 
says the pad and pencil are the last word. 
We disagree. 

Of the more recent developments in this 
free press and fair trial controversy, perhaps 
the most serious is the U.S. Supreme Court's 
decision to review the Dr. Sam Sheppard 
case—Cleveland, 1954. 

Five volumes of newspaper clippings will 
be submitted to determine whether pretrial 
publicity was so prejudicial that no impartial 
jury could have been impanelled. These 
clippings may not now display the profes- 
sional excellence they may appear to have 
had in 1954. 

To refresh my mind about the newspaper 
side of the Sheppard case I called on an 
old friend and former staff member, Ellis H. 
Sprunger, Jr., who edited most of the Associ- 
ated Press copy out of Cleveland during the 
trial. He is now with the San Francisco AP 
bureau and favored me with this letter: 

“Mrs. Sam was killed July 4, 1954, at Bay 
Village. Police later testified in court that 
after her killing somebody had carefully 
cleaned up evidence, but not carefully 
enough so that blood stains would not show 
when detected with modern police methods. 
No weapon was ever found. 

“Dr. Sam was not available for question- 
ing after the slaying. His brother took him 
to a hospital the family owned and said he 
had an injured neck and could not be ques- 
tioned. There apparently was not a lot of 
police work going on. Just why I cannot say, 
but it is a fact that Dr. Sam was the surgeon 
for the Bay Village Police Department and 
the friend of the mayor, who lived on the 
same block. 

“No public physician was able to examine 
Dr. Sam to determine whether he actually 
was injured. i 

“There was a coroner’s inquest which, as 
I recall, did not turn up much of anything. 

“Meanwhile, pressure was building up. It 
all looked too pat. And at this time the 
Cleveland Press took a strong hand. One bit 
I'm sure is in the files you mention as being 
before the Supreme Court was a cartoon 
which appeared on page 1. It showed a num- 
ber of civic officials and others holding up a 
sheet and the caption said that somebody 
was hiding something. The top of the head 
of a man showed above the sheet and it cer- 
tainly looked to me like the top of Dr. Sam’s 
head. 

„At about this time the Cleveland police 
were called into the case. They worked care- 
fully and energetically but apparently too 
late and I don’t recall that they turned up 
any really clinching evidence. 

“Finally, the city attorney at Bay Village, 
the son of an Ohio Supreme Court justice, 
signed the charge himself and Dr. Sam was 
arrested and taken to jail in Cleveland. 
Police there were unable to question him at 
any great length because his attorney kept 
requesting to see him, hinting third 
degree. 

“In the end the jury found Dr. Sam guilty 
of second degree murder. 

“Certainly, the trial was a Roman holi- 
day.” 

The book of clippings won a reversal and 
freedom for Dr. Sam last year, but the re- 
versal was itself reversed by the U.S. Court 
of Appeals in Ohio when it said: “Our jury 
system cannot survive if it is now proper to 
presume that jurors selected with the care 
taken in this case, are without intelligence, 
courage, and integrity necessary to their 
obedience to the law’s command that they 
ignore the kind of publicity here involved.” 
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Four Supreme Court Judges believe that a 
constitutional question is involved—and this 
may intensify the press-bar conflict par- 
ticularly if it disturbs the status quo on 
contempt. 

The landmark cases protecting both in- 
dividual and press, from punishment for 
contempt, have thus far concerned prejudi- 
cial publication as it concerned judges only. 
The Pennekamp, Bridges, Los Angeles Times- 
Mirror cases and others brought about the 
“clear and present danger” concept—that a 
constructive contempt, away from the imme- 
diate presence of the court, would not be 
punished unless it could be shown that a 
clear and present danger existed to the ad- 
ministration of justice. The theory is that 
judges would not be so endangered because, 
forsooth, they are judges. 

Yet, judges have been throwing news- 
papermen in jail for generations. 

Ralph Conley is a 53-year-old reporter for 
the Wheeling, W. Va., Intelligencer. He is a 
10-year veteran with that paper, and a 25- 
year senior in newspaper work. He was as- 
signed to cover the New Martinsville area. 

On Saturday, January 15 of this year he 
wrote a story listing five civil actions which 
had been set for trial on Tuesday, January 
18 in the Wetzel County Circuit Court by 
Judge Lloyd Arnold. After listing them 
he wrote this: 

“Probably the most interesting case is 
that of Mrs. Frances Ripley versus the city 
of Paden City. 

“Mrs. Ripley, a resident of Paden City, and 
wife of Leo Ripley, fell into an open side- 
walk grating on January 22, 1965, and seeks 
recovery of damages for $24,000. 

“In her petition, she claims permanent in- 
jury and that the fall resulted in a com- 
pound fracture of her left leg, and other 
injuries. 

“The city carries a $100,000 liability in- 
surance policy and the city council acknowl- 
edged fault and recommended in a letter 
to the insurance carrier that the claim be 
paid. However, no payment has been re- 
ceived and the suit followed. 

“Attorney Jack Hawkins represents the 
plaintiff, and Hassig & Sndyer are attor- 
neys for the defendant.” 

On Monday, January 17 Judge Arnold sent 
an officer to ask Conley to come to his office. 
At the conclusion of the interview and after 
Conley left, the judge prepared a rule of 
contempt directed to Conley. It was served 
on Conley that morning. 

A courtroom hearing before Judge Arnold 
was scheduled at 2 p.m. the same day. 

Judge Arnold concluded the hearing by 
finding that publication of the news story 
obstructed and impeded the operation of his 
court and that accordingly Conley was in 
contempt. The judge sentenced him to 5 
days in jail, fined him $10 and ordered the 
sheriff to place him in jail immediately. 

Attorneys for Conley appeared before 
Judge Arnold the next morning and orally 
moved that the judgment of contempt be set 
aside, that a new hearing be awarded, and 
that Conley be discharged from jail. Argu- 
ments on these motions were heard at 1 
p.m. Tuesday. The attorneys submitted four 
grounds for the motion, including the first 
amendment, and the judge overruled the mo- 
tions. Thereon the attorneys for Conley 
moved for a stay of the proceedings in order 
that they might appeal the judge’s decision 
to the Supreme Court of Appeals. The judge 
granted a 60-day stay, setting bond in the 
amount of $50. Conley was subsequently 
released after 24 hours in jail, and went back 
to work. 

The case is pending. 

The city council action was a matter of 
record. 

Then there was the 1964 case of Will Har- 
rison, a 50-year-old columnist for the New 
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Mexican, 14,000 circulation, published at 
Santa Fe. He presumed to make an adverse 
comparison of two drunk driving cases before 
a Santa Fe judge. 

In one case, a Mexican-American boy filled 
up on wine, had an auto accident and killed 
three persons. He was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for 1 to 5 years. 

In the other case, a former assistant 
district attorney wiped out a family of five 
while driving under the influence, but was 
given a $500 fine, the fine was suspended and 
the judge announced that at the end of the 
year he would pronounce further sentence. 
Will Harrison cried “outrage” and was con- 
victed for contempt of court on the grounds 
that the lawyer defendant was still on proba- 
tion, thus the case was still before the court. 

Will Harrison died a couple of months ago, 
and he was, in my opinion, an unsung hero. 
He had been vindicated by the State Supreme 
Court October 4, 1965, on the grounds that 
no clear and present danger to the admin- 
istration of justice had been shown. 

But when you study constructive con- 
tempt, think about this one: In December, 
1965, in Montgomery, Ala., three Ku Klu 
Klansmen were convicted of criminal con- 
spiracy charges in the death of a civil rights 
worker. She was Viola Liuzzo, a Detroit 
housewife. 

The judge held the jury in deliberation for 
11 hours over the protest of the defense at- 
torney, and the defense attorney announced 
that an appeal would be filed and bond for 
three men was set at $10,000 cash. 

Whereupon the President of the United 
States said: “The whole Nation can take 
heart from the fact that there are those in 
the South who believe in justice in racial 
matters and were determined not to stand 
for acts of violence.” 

Many of us joined him in cheering that 
verdict in a great national example of con- 
structive contempt of court for commenting 
on a case still in the process of adjudication. 

Where was the voice of the bar when that 
transpired? 

And where was the self-restraint of the 
press? 

Both were lacking, and both must be sup- 
plied before we know whether we should 
be talking about fair trial and free press or 
fair trial versus free press. 

Wiggins said it in 1964: “Newspapers, 
judges, and lawyers alike ought to try to im- 
prove the reporting of criminal trials. What 
is needed is more and better crime reporting, 
not less of it.” 

Burch said it in 1955: “It is the newspa- 
per’s duty to print the facts not to try them. 
That is the duty of the courts. We want 
every defendant to have the benefit of due 
process—the whole treatment, with all the 
trimmings. But we see too much of the un- 
due processes that help armies of dangerous 
malefactors to escape conviction, indictment, 
or even arrest.” 

Vermont Royster said it in 1965: Here the 
lesson experience, a thousand years of experi- 
ence, was that the judicial process must be 
open to inspection from its beginning to its 
end, to the purpose that all should lie under 
the public gaze so that if error could not be 
obviated it could at least not be hidden. One 
instrument for this was the open court with 
the accused and the accusers openly con- 
fronted. Another instrument was the open 
press, so that nothing could be hidden from 
the first accusation to final judgment. The 
lesson of the common law was that the two 
were not irreconcilable, they were mutually 
dependent.” 

Today it is necessary to recognize that the 
hunt for the uninformed juror is fruitless, 
and that our reliance on the integrity of our 
peers is not misplaced. That is the nub of 
the problem, and it will not be solved by 
speculation; rather by careful research. 
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TRAFFIC SAFETY—ACTION NEEDED 
NOW 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Ohio [Mrs. BOLTON] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Trial Lawyers Association pre- 
dicted recently that unless the Federal 
Government does something soon, deaths 
from motor vehicle accidents will reach 
100,000 a year by 1975—double the pres- 
ent auto death rate. 

The report of this same group of 
lawyers noted that while 605,000 Amer- 
cans have died in all wars from the Revo- 
lution to Vietnam, road deaths in the 
United States have totaled 1,500,000 in 
only 25 years. The study revealed that 
the number of persons injured in highway 
accidents in 1964 is the same number 
as the total beds in all hospitals in the 
United States—1,700,000. These are 
shocking figures. 

I have thought for some time that we 
should take steps at the national level 
to standardize highway signs, speeds, 
and so forth, in an effort to cut this need- 
less death, injury, and destruction on 
our highways. Although the Federal 
Government has spent millions building 
interstate highways, we have done little 
or nothing at the national level to pre- 
scribe and enforce safety standards. Sev- 
eral years ago, when we became alarmed 
at the increase in accidents involving air- 
liners, we established the Federal Avia- 
tion Agency to coordinate and improve 
safety in the air. Now we should estab- 
lish an agency to improve safety on the 
ground—for automobile drivers and pas- 
sengers, as well as trucks and buses. 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Georgia (Mr. Mackay], a member of the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, has gone into this problem 
very thoroughly and has proposed legis- 
lation to establish a National Traffic 
Safety Agency to provide national lead- 
ership to reduce traffic accident losses. 
I am introducing a similar bill. 

The National Traffic Safety Agency, 
which would be headed by an Adminis- 
trator comparable to the Federal Avia- 
tion Administrator, would do the fol- 
lowing: 

Establish a National Safety Research 
and Testing Center. 

Provide leadership to achieve a more 
uniform traffic environment, including 
more uniform rules of the road, more 
adequate standards of safety in the man- 
ufacture of new vehicles and inspection 
of vehicles in use, better definition of 
fitness to drive, and a more uniform 
physical driving environment. 

The proposed new Agency should not 
seek to supplant existing public and pri- 
vate agencies, but it should provide ag- 
gressive leadership to achieve a concert 
of action. 
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It is my hope that the legislation will 
be enacted promptly so we can begin a 
real effort to reduce wanton destruction 
on our highways. 


HAVANA TRI-CONTINENT 
CONFERENCE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN] is 
recognized for 1 hour. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tion in recent weeks has watched with 
great interest and concern the hearings 
conducted by the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations in regard to our policy 
in southeast Asia. 

Last week both Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk and Gen. Maxwell Taylor 
presented excellent arguments for a 
policy of firmness in dealing with the 
threat of communism in Vietnam. In 
view of the persistent carping of foreign 
policy soft liners, who would have this 
country retreat in the face of Communist 
aggression, it was most refreshing to 
hear the statements of experienced and 
knowledgeable spokesmen such as Sec- 
retary Rusk and General Taylor. 

With regard to the recent Senate 
Foreign Relations hearings, I read with 
interest the accounts of testimony given 
to the committee by Mr. George Kennan. 
Mr. Kennan seems to argue that the U.S. 
commitment to South Vietnam has as- 
sumed exaggerated proportions and that 
this country should, therefore, limit or 
curb our efforts there. 

Mr. Kennan, as we know, is credited as 
the creator of the original policy of con- 
tainment which this country followed in 
its dealings with Soviet communism in 
Europe during the period immediately 
following World War II. Now it would 
appear that Mr. Kennan has evolved a 
latter-day policy of containment regard- 
ing the U.S. commitment to defend 
southeast Asia from the threat of aggres- 
sive communism. But, unlike his first 
containment policy, the general thrust of 
his current advice is that in 1966 we 
should contain our own efforts in meet- 
ing Communist expansionism in south- 
east Asia. 

Needless to say, Mr. Kennan’s remarks 
received wide attention in the press and 
on television. It is unfortunate that the 
American public has not been given as 
great exposure to the facts, circum- 
stances, and results of a meeting held in 
Havana last month—the so-called Tri- 
Continent Conference—which spelled out 
the future course of Communist aggres- 
sion in Asia, Africa, and Latin America. 

The recommendations and policy 
statements coming out of this Havana 
Conference represents a veritable “Mein 
Kampf” of international Communist de- 
signs and aims throughout the world in 
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the 1960’s and 1970’s. And although the 
Soviet Union was represented by a 40- 
member delegation, it is well to note that 
the chief result of the January Havana 
Conference was to implement and foster 
the Chinese Communist thesis for even- 
tual Communist seizure of power in 
countries alined to the free world. 

Critics of present U.S. policy in South 
Vietnam, such as Mr. Kennan, make 
much of the ideological split between the 
Soviet Union and China. It is, in fact, 
currently fashionable in some U.S. for- 
eign policy circles to accuse those of us 
who speak of the threat of communism 
as being simplistic in our approach. We 
are told that we should differentiate be- 
tween the so-called various forms of 
communism—whether we refer to Soviet 
or Chinese or even North Vietnamese 
communism. 

Yet the unanimity which the delegates 
of the Havana Tri-Continent Conference 
demonstrated on the matter of waging 
Chinese-style wars of liberation through- 
out the world points up the futility—if 
not the real danger—of this polemic 
fragmentizing of communism in the 
world today. 

It may be true that communism is no 
longer. monolithic as it was in the im- 
mediate post-World War II era. But the 
threat of Communist expansion—and 
the Communist design for subversion 
and domination of countries of the free 
world—is monolithic and universal in 
every Communist capital. 

Thus it was that the basic theme of 
the so-called Tri-Continent Conference 
in Havana—a theme repeated by Soviet 
and Chinese Communist spokesmen 
alike—was a strident call for war on all 
fronts against the free world. 

As the Soviet delegate to the Confer- 
ence, Sharif P. Rashidor, stated: 

We are participating in a major event in 
the history of the national-liberation strug- 
gle of the peoples of Asia, Africa and Latin 
America. The anti-imperialist struggle, with 
its demands for the unshakable unity of its 
fighting forces, has brought the peoples of 
our continents to a realization of the urgent 
necessity for an even greater consolidation, 
and an even greater coordination, of our 
struggle against our common enemy—im- 
perialism and, first and foremost, U.S. 
imperialism. 

The Soviet delegation earnestly appeals to 
all the national organizations and their 
movements represented at this Conference 
to unite in the struggle for this great goal. 
Let our Conference be a new stage on this 
road. Let it multiply and strengthen the 
unity of our ranks, and impart new force to 
the liberation struggle throughout the world. 


The resolutions approved by the Con- 
ference are in the same aggressive and 
militaristic vein. They call for an in- 
tensified campaign of subversion and po- 
litical warfare against democratic re- 
gimes of the free world. 

But the larger significance of the Tri- 
Continent Conference in Havana does 
not lie in the unified pronouncement of 
revolutionary aims among Communist 
nations. For only a fatuous self-delu- 
sion has ever persuaded the soft-line 
Kremlinologists of the free world that 
the Soviets and the Chinese alike seek 
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Communist world domination, and by 
violent revolutionary means. They are 
as one, differing only on tactics, and 
timetable, and those who doubt this fact 
should be furnished the record of the 
Havana Conference as required reading. 

No, the truly alarming significance of 
the Havana Conference last month 
stems from the scope and nature of par- 
ticipation by nations of Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America—many of which, while 
purporting to be neutralist“ as between 
Communist and the free world, in fact 
are providing political and other support 
to the revolutionary and subversive aims 
of Communist bloc nations. 

Indeed, all the speeches, resolutions, 
and actions of the delegates of the 82 
nations represented at the Conference 
were geared to the propaganda needs and 
aims of agressive international commu- 
nism. In fact, the Tri-Continent Con- 
ference went much further than any 
similar meeting in recent years in spell- 
ing out the aggressive designs of world 
Communist leadership toward nations of 
the free world. 

As chairman of the House Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs I am es- 
pecially concerned with the serious im- 
plications of the Conference as regards 
our vital national interests and commit- 
ments to the defense of the hemisphere. 

The Organization of American States 
expressed its alarm regarding the Ha- 
vana Conference in a resolution of con- 
demnation, approved February 2, 18-0, 
with Mexico and Chile abstaining. 

The OAS resolution reflects hemi- 
spheric concern regarding the possibil- 
ity of new attempts of Communist take- 
overs in a number of countries, including 
Venezuela, Guatemala, Colombia, and 
Uruguay. And the Tri-Continent Con- 
ference itself serves to reemphasize the 
appropriateness of House Resolution 560, 
which only last year expressed the sense 
of the House regarding the need for firm 
U.S. policy to meet the threat of Com- 
munist intervention in the Western 
Hemisphere. In the light of last month’s 
meeting in Havana, that resolution is 
even more pertinent today than when it 
was passed by an overwhelming majority 
of the House in September 1965. 

So-called neutral, unalined countries, 
with delegates participating at the Ha- 
vana meeting, would do well to ponder 
the significance of this House resolu- 
tion. It must be made abundantly clear, 
not only to Communist nations, but to 
others which seek to advance their own 
interest by lending themselves to Com- 
munist aims, that the United States does 
not intend to remain inactive in the face 
of any external threat to the security of 
the Americas. 

While I am reasonably certain few, if 
any, nations will admit that participants 
at the Havana meeting were official dele- 
gates of their governments, the fact that 
some of the delegates even at this mo- 
ment hold official. positions in their re- 
spective governments is shocking indeed. 

For example, the Syrian delegation 
included Mohammad Ali Al Khatib, 
Secretary General of that country’s Min- 
istry of Information. Attending as an 
invited guest was Mohamed Fayed from 
the United Arab Republic who is Director 
of the African Affairs at the Presidency. 
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African countries were well repre- 
sented by official members of their gov- 
ernments. Tanzania sent Salim Said 
Rasuid, the Deputy Finance Minister. 
The head of Guinea’s delegation was Ab- 
doulaye Diallo, Director of Political Af- 
fairs in the Foreign Ministry, and also 
included the Guinean Ambassador to the 
United Arab Republic, Fode Cisse. 
Ghana was represented by Ofory Bah- 
Emmanuel, Director of that country’s 
Bureau of African Affairs; and Pauline 
Mirande Clerk, Office of the President of 
Ghana. Lakhdar Brahimi, representing 
Algeria, is that country’s Ambassador to 
the United Arab Republic. 

Since many of the nations which were 
represented at the Havana Conference 
have been and are now receiving hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of US. aid, 
I have written to the Secretary of State 
with the request that he determine the 
status of the delegations to the Havana 
meeting. I also asked the Secretary to 
give consideration to the termination of 
U.S. assistance to those nations who par- 
ticipated with official or semi-official 
delegations in accordance with section 
620(i) of the Foreign Assistance Act. 
This provision of that act prohibits as- 
sistance under this or any other act, in- 
cluding sales under the Agricultural 
Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954, to any countries which the Presi- 
dent determines is engaging in or pre- 
paring for aggressive military efforts di- 
rected against the United States or to 
any countries receiving assistance from 
the United States. 

The proceedings at last month’s Tri- 
Continent Conference made a prima 
facie case regarding preparations for 
such aggression. 

It would seem, therefore, that a State 
Department investigation is in order to 
determine, at the very least, whether U.S. 
economic aid should not be terminated 
to certain nations which were repre- 
sented at the Havana meeting. 

Immediately following my statement, 
I am attaching a full list of delegates in 
attendance at the January Havana 
meeting, as reported by the Cuban press. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tri-Continent Con- 
ference clearly established that what is 
occurring in Vietnam is not simply local- 
ized Communist aggression, but is merely 
one front in a worldwide campaign 
against the free world. 

American defeat, withdrawal or aban- 
donment of Vietnam would not simply, 
as some have phrased it, roll back our 
Pacific front line to Wakiki. The roll- 
back would be to the Andes, and beyond, 
for Ho Chi Minh’s battle plan in Viet- 
nam is a blueprint, approved both in 
Moscow and Peiping, for subversive wars 
of aggression in Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America. 

Once again we have been warned by 
our enemy. The United States and the 
free world will overlook or dismiss the 
Communist “Mein Kampf,” as spelled 
out at the recent Havana Tri-Continent 
Conference, at its peril and the peril of 
future generations. 

The following schedule shows in detail 
the delegates, observers, guests, and for- 
eign press from the various countries. 
The data was compiled by Cuban author- 
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ities from the actual registration sheets. 

Delegates from 63 countries and 19 pro- 

tectorates, commonwealths or colonies 

were in attendance. 

List of accredited participants up to Jan. 10, 
1966, “Year of Solidarity,” 1st Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America 


tec- |O. i-| Acered- 
zations| ited 
29 150 
27 197 
27 165 
83 512 
Observers: 
International organiza- 
2... ͤ ͤ Sen ES a eee | 5 24 
Afro-Asiatic organiza- 
T 3 7 
African organizations 3 8 
Asiatic organizations. 3 5 
» Socialist countries 7 20 
ROR enn ete 64 
Guests: 
F 50 
Cubans.. 27 
yee U 17 
Foreign press 129 
TASS a K 782 


DELEGATES TO THE First SOLIDARITY CONFER- 
ENCE OF THE PEOPLES OF AFRICA, ASIA, AND 
LATIN AMERICA, JANUARY 1966 
Raúl Roa Garcia, President. 

Youssef El Sebai, Secretary-General, 

John Kofitettegah, Vice President, 

Pedro Medina Silva, Vice President. 

Tien Nguyen Van, Vice President. 

SOUTH AFRICA 

South African National Congress (9): Al- 
fred Diliza Kgokong (Presidente), Reginald 
September, Yusuf Mohamed Dadoo, Mzimku- 
lu Ambrose Makiwane (SP), Thomas Titus 
Nkobi, Robert Resha, Joyce Judith Mbonwa 
(S.F.), Marie Muthoo Prägalathan Naicker, 
Meinrad Hsimang. 

SOUTH WEST AFRICA 

South West Africa National Union (2): 

Jariretundu Kozonguizi (President), 
Moses K. Katjiuongua. 

ANGOLA 

Angolan Popular Liberation Movement 
(8): 

Luiz Andrade de Acevedo (President), Mi- 
guel Baya Antonio (S.P.), Luis de Almeida, 
Paulo Teixeira Jorge, Spencer Nicolau, José 
César Augusto, Daniel Da Costa Garcia, Mario 
de Andrade, 

ALGERIA 

Algerian Committee for Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity (7): 

Lakhdar Brahimi (President), Hamid Ben- 
cherchali, Adda Benguettat, Mohamed 
Harieche, Ahmed Zemirline, Mohamed Megh- 
raoui, Abdelkrim Ghoraib. 

ARGENTINA 

National Committee for the Peoples Con- 
ference of Africa, Asia, and Latin America 
(7): 

John William Cooke (President), Alcira de 
la Pefia, Carlos Alberto Lafforgue, Jorge Ru- 
ben Queijo, Juan Antonio Sander, Abel Alexis 
Latendokf, José Gabdiel Vazeilles Ullua. 

BASUTOLAND 

Basutoland Congress Party (3): Gerd 
Ramoreboli (President), Koenyama Chakela, 
Ramagele Tsinyana. 
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BECHUANALAND 


Bechuanaland Peoples Party (2): Peter 
Dick Marciping (President) , Bobby Mack. 


BOLIVIA 


National Committee for the Solidarity Con- 


ference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (8): Mario Miranda Pacheco 
(President), Gabriel Porcel Salazar, Mario 
Monje. 
BRAZIL 
National Committee for the Solidarity Con- 
ference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (7): Alvizio Palhano Pedreira 
Ferreira (President), Marcos Santos, Carlos 
Tavares, Celso Ridan Barcelos, Ivan Ramos 
Ribeiro, Francisco Santilli, Alexina Lins 
Crespo de Paula. 
BURUNDI 
Burundi Workers Federation (1): 
deme Bigirama (President). 
CAMBODIA 
Cambodian Afro-Asian Solidarity (5): 
Hout Sambath (President), Un Samuth, 


Vutthi Thoutch, Kiv Moeng, Suncheng 
Sunthor. 


Nico- 


COLOMBIA 


National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (6): Diego Montafia Cuellar 
(President), Inés Pinto Escobar, Santiago 
Solarte, Camilo Losada Campos, Baltasar 
Fernandez Alvarez, Teodosio Varela Acosta. 


CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE) 


National Revolutionary Committee of the 
Congo (4): Julien Boukambou (President), 
Gustavo Aba Gandzion, Henriette Yimbou, 
Dominique Ntamba. 


CONGO (LEOPOLDVILLE) 


Congo National Liberation Council (11): 
Gabriel Yumbu (President), Nkumu Camile, 
Kaputula Bernabette, Kitungo Placide, 
Ramazani Sebastian, Malanda Henriette, 
Mongali Michel, Eduard Marcel Sambu, Buka 
Masaku, Martin Brobey, John Ali. 


KOREA 


Korean Committee for Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity (8): Wal Lyong Kim (Presidente), Zi 
Sun Jon, Cheng Nam Kim, Ryon Yui Kim, 
Yu Yui Li, Yung Kun Kim, Te Jion Chon, 
and Ryung Chul Jun. 


COSTA RICA 


National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America (3): Arnoldo Ferreto 
(President), Hernán Monterrosa López, and 
Luisa González Gutiérrez. 


CUBA 


Communist Party of Cuba (41): Osmany 
Cienfuegos (President), Raúl Roa, Manuel 
Pifieiro, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, Miguel 
Martin, José Alberto Naranjo, Leonel Soto, 
Haydeé Santamaria, Jesús Montané Oropesa, 
Lázaro Peña, José Matar, José Ramirez, Carlos 
Lechuga, Pelegrin Torras, Arnol Rodriguez, 
Juan Mier Febles, Melba Hernández, Giraldo 
Mazola, Eugenio R. Balari, Joaquín Más, 
Lázaro Mora, Eduardo Delgado, Ramón Sán- 
chez Parodi, Carlos Alfara, Ricardo Alarcón, 
Fernando Alvarez Tabio, Mario García In- 
cháustegui, Raúl Valdés Vivó, Antonio Ca- 
rrillo, Jorge Serguera, Armando Entralgo, 
Luis García Guitar, Oscar Oramas, José 
Venegas, Rafael Fernández Moya, Luis Garcia 
Peraza, Francisco Valdés, Arquimides Colum- 
bié, Silvio Rivera, Roberto Valdés, and Al- 
fredo Guevara. 

CHILE 
CHILE (FRAP) 

Popular Action Front (9): Salvador Allen- 
de (President), Waldo Atias Martin, Clodo- 
miro Alméyda Medina, Elena Pedraza, Luis 
Figueroa, Manuel Rojas, Walterio Fierro, 
Jorge Monte Morago, Oscar Núñez Bravo. 
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CHINA 


Chinese Committee for Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity (34): Wu Hsueh Tsien (President), 
Tien Min Kuo, Su Tien Yang, Ming Sin Tang, 
Chan An You, Yao Yao Ching Jung, So 
Yang (S. P.), Keng Liang (SP.), Ta Nei Tsien, 
Rul Jua Hsu, Wu Hasu Shang, Yi Cheng Jung, 
Ning Chuan Tung, Tien Hui Chen, Yuan 
Hung Tao, Yang Pai Ping, Tsien Li Jen, Wuan 
Chen Sheng, Chen Tze Yin, Chang Chieh 
Hsun, Chen Yu, Chen Chuan Liao, Chu Tzu 
Chi, Run Ho Niem, Chang Lin Yu, Tang Hai 
Yeh, Yu Ying Liu, Fei Yi Li, Chi Fan Wuang, 
Shen Yi, Chen Sheng Huang, Shou Pae Li, 
Yun Chun Li, Chen Lo Min. 


CYPRUS 
Cyprus Solidarity Committee (3): Chris- 


toforos Christofides (President), Joseph Ya- 
makis, Georgios Savyides. 


ECUADOR 
National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (2): Carlos Ramirez Ortiz 
(President), Teodule Aray. 
EL SALVADOR 


National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America (2): Sergio Pérez (Presi- 
dent), Pedro Martinez. 


GHANA 


Convention of the Peoples Party (15): 
John Kofitettegah (President), Nathaniel 
Azarco Welbeck, Winfre Asare Brown, Yan 
Manu, Kon Bondzie Brown, Pauline Miranda 
Clerk, George Awonor Williams, Ofory-Bah 
Emmanuel, Patrick Ofei Henaicu, Kefi Batsa, 
Charles L. Patterson, Dr. Ekow Daniels, 
Kwamina Arku-Nelson (S. P.), Cecil Mc. 
Hardy, Anthony Korsah Dick. 


GUADALUPE 


National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America (4): Gerard Olivier 
(President), Guy Daninthe, Aude Daniel 
Rene, Michel Numa. 


GUATEMALA 
Rebel Armed Forces (5): Luis Augusto 
Turcios Lima (President), Gustavo Solares 
Ortiz, René Cordon, Orlando Fernandez Ruiz, 
Francisco Marroquih, 
BRITISH GUIANA 
Popular Progressive Party (3): 


Jagan (President), Lall Bahadur, 
Rodriguez. 


Cheddi 
Joseph 


FRENCH ` GUIANA 

Guianan Committee of Solidarity to the 
First Tri-Continental Conference (3): Regine 
Preyot (President), Jean Marie Robo, 
Georges Giffard. 

GUINEA 

Democratic Party of Guinea (7): Abdou- 
laye Diallo (President), Fodé Cissé (S.P.), 
Mamady Mohamed Sakho, Mami Kouyate, 
Ibrahima Kourouma, Fanta Conde, Jean 
Baptiste Deen. 

PORTUGUESE GUINEA 

African Independence Party (5): Amilcar 
Cabral (President), Vasco Cabral, Pedro 
Pires, Domingo Ramos, Joaquin Pedro Da 
Silva. 

HAITI 

Unified Democratic Front of National Lib- 
eration (5): Paul Lantimo (President), Jac- 
ques Lacour, Pigeon Volage, Leslie Jean, Ed- 
mond Pierre. 

HONDURAS 

National Committee for the Solidarity Con- 
ference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (3): Ricardo Moncada Zavala 
(President), Raul Parra, Longino Vidal Be- 
cerra. 
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INDIA 

Indian Association for Afro-Asian Solidar- 
ity (14): Aruna Asaf Ali (President), Nalam 
Narasinha Rao, Homi F. Daji Homi, Prab- 
hakar Menon, Jagannath Sharma, Ladli Saran 
Shinha, Sat Tandon, Harbans Singh, Balrat 
Mehta, Chatur Nadain Malviya (SP), Avioor 
Shiriniwas Chari, Mohammad Kelimullah, 
Noor Mohamed, Chandra Shekhar. 


INDONESIA 


Solidarity Association of the Afro-Asian 
Peoples (9): Ibrahim Isa (President) (SP), 
Francisca Fanggidaej, Willy Hariandia, Umar 
Said, Suhardjo, Soedhartono, Edy Soenardji, 
Sugiri, Margono. 

IRAN 

Iranian Committee for Afro-Asian Solidar- 
ity (2): Amir Halamou Amir Dibadj Torke- 
stani (President), Rahaman Nader Zehtab. 

IRAQ 

Iraqi Committee for Afro-Asian Solidarity 

(1): Aboul Wahab Sallom (President) (SP). 
MAURITIUS 


Progressive Party of the Mauritian People 
(1): Teckaram Sibsurun (President). 
ST. THOMAS AND PRINCE ISLANDS 
Committee for the Liberation of St. 
Thomas and Prince (1): Antonio Barreto 
Pires Dos Santos (President) . 
JAMAICA 
National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America (2): Dennis Daly (Presi- 
dent), Roy Jeffrey Adaiphus. 


JAPAN 
Japanese Committee for Afro-Asian Soli- 
darity (10): Shizuma Kai (President), 


Hiroshi Ide, Toshio Tanaka, Mitsuhiro Ka- 
neke, Masae Kitazawa (SP), Susumu Ozaki, 
Shesaku Itai, Yoro Ohno, Akira Nishina, Yoko 
Kitazawa (SF). 
JORDAN 
Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee of Jordan 
(1): Shafik Shafik (President). 


NORTH KALIMATAN 


Organization of North Kalimatan for the 
Solidarity of the People of Afro-Asian, Indo- 
nesia (5): Ahmad Zaidi Adruce (President), 
Muhammad Jais Abbas, Mohamad Kasin, 
Dus Tan Chon, Ahmad Mohtar. 


KENYA 
Kenya African National Union (3): John 


Mobiyo Njonjo (President), James Robaro 
Heuwallan, Ernest Gitu Muni, 


LAOS 

New Lao Hak Sat (5): Phoumi Vongvichit 
(President), Soulivong Phrasithideth, 
Phouthasack Khanleck, Thammavongsay 


Boun Nhum, Khamphay Boupha. 
LEBANON 
Socialist Progressive Party (4): Farid 


Gebrane (President), George Salim Batal, 
Mouhamed Kechli, Georges Haoui. 
MALAYA 

People’s Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee 
for Malaya (3): Lee Siew Choh (President), 
Abdul Rahim Karim, Chia Thye Poh. 

MARTINIQUE 

National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (2): Edouard De Lepine 
(President) , Marcel Manville. 


MOROCCO 


National Union of Popular Forces (3): 
Hamid Barrada (President), Mohamed Habib 
Sinaceur, Mohamed Horma Bahi. 


MEXICO 


National Liberation Movement (6): Heber- 
to Castillo (President), Armando Castillejos 
Ortiz, Manuel Mesa Andraca, Maria Antonieta 
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Rascón Córdoba, Antonio Tenorio Adame, 
Salvador Bojorquez. 


MONGOLIA 


Mongolian Afro-Asiatic Committee for 
Solidarity (7): Chadraval Lodoidamba (Pres- 
ident), Nauzad Bayarju, Damba Dulamyn, 
Pountsag Berentsoodol, Narhoo Tsogtyn, 
Namsarain Sodnon, Badamtar B. Baldo. 

MOZAMBIQUE 

Mozambique Liberation Front (6): Mar- 
celino Dos Santos (President), Eugenio Ma- 
chado, Mariano Natsinha, Pascoal Nhapulo, 
Josina Abiatar Muthemba, Madalena Jingo 
Juvangire. 

NEPAL 

Afro-Asiatic Solidarity Committee (1): 

Poorna Bahadur (President). 
NICARAGUA 

National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia and 
Latin America (3): Pedro Ruiz (President), 
José Pedro Rivera, José López Rivera. 

NIGER 

Sawaba Party (1): Abdoulaye Mamami 
(President). 

NIGERIA 

Congress of Youth of Nigeria. Socialist 
Peasants and Workers Party of Nigeria (4): 
Wahab Omorilewa Goodluck (President), 
Salomón Olaleye Fagbo, Elias Dupe Fadipe, 
Johnson Ebohom. 

OMAN 

Oficina de Omán (Oman Office) (1); Faisal 

Faisal (President). 


PAKISTAN 


Committee. for Solidarity of the Afro- 
Asian Peoples (7): Maulana Aboul Hamid 
Khan Bhasani (President), Itaz Husain, Arif 
Iftirhar, Qamaruz Saman Shah, Shauka 
Khan, A. T. M. Mustafa, Miraj Khalio. 


PALESTINE 
Organization for the Liberation of 
Palestine (5): Ibrahim Abu Sitta (Presi- 


dent), Husni Khuffash Saleh, Zuhair Rayyis, 
Abdul Karim Al Karmi, Sala Heddin 
Dabbagh. 
PANAMA 

National Committee for the Solidarity Con- 
ference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (4): Jorge Turner Morales 
(President), Francisco Guitérrez, Roberto 
Madariaga Montes, Floyd Britton. 

PARAGUAY 

National Committee for the Solidarity Con- 
ference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (5); Carlos Valenzuela (Presi- 
dent), Héctor Gutiérrez, Jacinto Correa, Juan 
Carlos Arza, Angel Gomez. 

ARABIAN PENINSULA 

Socialist Front for the Liberation of the 
Arabian Peninsula (1): Ahmad Jamaluddin 
Abdulla (President) . 

PERU 

National Committee for the Solidarity Con- 
ference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (8): Roberto Garcia Urrutia 
(President), Jesús Masa Paredes, Alberto 
Ramirez, Jaime Venegas Romero, Armanal 
Pérez Carlo, Elizardo Sanchez Lomba, Freddy 
Eyzaguirre Luque, Jorge Altoriaga Campos. 

PUERTO RICO 

Pro-Independence Movement (4): Norman 
Pietri Castellon (President), Ana Livia 
Cordero, José Luis González Coiscoo, Narciso 
Rabell Martinez. 

UNITED ARAB REPUBLIC 

Youssef El Sebai (SG OSPAA), Mohamed 
Kaml Bahaa Eddin (ASG OSPAA), Morsi 
Saad Eddin (ASG, OSPAA). 

AFRO ASIAN 

Solidarity Committee (Arab Socialist 

Union) (21): Khaled Mohiedlin (President), 
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Sohair El Calamawy, Amina Ahmed El Said, 
Ezz El Din Ali Moustafa, Rifaat El Mahgoub, 
Bahia Karam, Mohamed Diab, Sekina Sadat, 
Ahmed Mukhtar Kobt, Ragua Rami El Kholy, 
Samiha Taher Mustafa, Ahmed Reda Mo- 
hamed Khalifa, Shebl Hefez Mohame Shal- 
aby, Mohamed Wafaey Shulkamy, Mo- 
hame Owda, Hoda Tawfik, Louis Grace, 
Anis Mansour, Edward K. F. El Kharrat, 
Salah El Sayed, Hussain Rizk. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America (5): Guido Rafael Gil 
Diaz (President), Asdrubal Dominguez Guer- 
rero, Euclides Gutiérrez Félix, Ceyetano 
A. Rodriguez del Prado, Carlos M. Amiama 
Martinez, 

DEMOCRATIC REPUBLIC OF NORTH VIETNAM 

Solidarity Committee for Afro Asiatic (10): 
Tuyen Tran Danh (President), Nguyen Duy 
Tinh, Tuong Tran Cong, Le Nguyen Than, 
Con Nguyen La, Bun Le Quang, Thang Dang 
Thi, Phan Truong Si, Doan Dinh Ca, Nguyen 
Dinnh Bin. 

RUANDA 


National Union Ruanda Burundi (2): 
Francois Rubeka (President), Nelson Rwga- 
sore. 

SENEGAL 

African Independence Party (3): Mama- 
dou Keita (President), Thierno Amath Dan- 
soko, N’Diongue Babacar. 

SYRIA 

Afro-Asiatic Solidarity Committee (8): 
Moudaf Haffar (President), Morris Salibi, 
Mohammad Ali Al Khatib, Moustapha Amine, 
Rifai Nouri Mohamed, Mohammad Zouhdi 
Nashashibi, Ali El Khalil, Joubran Majdal- 
ani, 

FRENCH SOMALILAND 

Popular Movement Party (1): 
Mobarak Mobarak. 


SWAZILAND 


Swaziland Progressive Party (2): Dingame 
177 85 nic Cain Nxumalo (President), Ephrain 
Mbhele. 


Ahmed 


SUDAN 
Democratic Peoples Party (5): Aly Abdel 
Rahman (President), Yousif Bushara, 


Billghies Ahmed, Ali Osman, Shazali Amin 
Shazali. 


THAILAND 
Thailand Patriotic Front (3): Bhayome 
Chulanond (President), Suchart Bhumi- 
morirak, Sid Hichai Songkaraksa. 


TANZANIA 
Tanganyika African National Union (6): 
Salim Rasuid (President), Amanas Swai 
(SP.), Muhammad Ali Foum, Lugo Taguaba, 
Ali Hahfudh, Abdulla Said Netepe. 
TRINIDAD-TOBAGO 
National Committee for the Solidarity 
Conference of the Peoples of Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America (2): George Weekes (Presi- 
dent), George Bowrin. 
UGANDA 
Uganda Peoples Congress (5): Yomasani 
Kanyomozi (President), Ally Muwabe Kir- 
unda Kivejinja, Raiti Omongin, Khahid 
Younis Kinene, Henry Nyakairu. 
USSR. 
Soviet Committee for Afro-Asiatic Solidar- 
ity (40): Sharaf Rashidov (President), 
Anatoli Sofronov, Dimitri Gorbachev, Boris 
Gorbachev, Vladimir Judintsev, Rodolfo 
Chliapnikov, Yans Vladimirski, Timur 
Gaidar, Natalia Berejnaia, Alexey Mayevsky, 
Latif Maksoudov (S.P.), Bahadur Abduzaza- 
kov, Chakhan Tiouleoubekov, Vladimir 
Yarovoi, Mirzo Tursun Zade, Zinaida Fed- 
erova, Rasul Gamsatov, Fikriat Tabeiv, 
Dmitri Shevliagin, Mikhail Kossykh, Karan 
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Gousseinov, Bijamai Ramazanova, Tchengis 
Aitmatov, Zouleikha Gousseinova, Grigori 
Lovchine, Vladimir Kokkontai, Tchermychev 
Viatcheslay, Sima Panich, Nikolai Basanov, 
Veniamin Midtsev, Spartak Tsissanov, Richat 
Koudachev, Jouri Bochkarev, Riourik 
Beleroutchev, Victor Boukharkov, Valeri 
Soukhine, Arnold Dobkine, Mikhail Kovalev, 
Valeri Jikharey, Petr Nicolaev. 


URUGUAY 


Leftist Liberation Front (6): Luis Pedro 
Bonavita Saiguero (President), Cesar Reyes 
Daglio, Blanca Silva Collazo Odriozola, Ed- 
mundo Soares Netto, Rodney Arismendi, and 
Luis Echave Zas. 


VENEZUELA 


National Liberation Front (15): Pedro Me- 
dina Silva (President), Gilberto López; Ro- 
sendo Menéndez Luz, Ciro Rodriguez, Atencio 
Manrique, Jerónimo Carrera, José Vicente 
Abreu, Héctor Marcano Coello, Héctor Pérez 


-Marcáno, Omar Cardenas, Moisés Moleiro, 


Oswaldo Barreto, Jorge Rubio, Ali González, 
Adolfo Gafiango. 
SOUTH VIETNAM 

Afro-Asiatic Solidarity Committee (7): 
Tien Nguyen Van (President), Tran Van Tu, 
Kin Nguyen H Dang, Van Sau Ly, Cao Le Thi, 
Anh Trinn Van, Ba Nguyen Ngoc. 

YEMEN 


Afro-Asiatic Solidarity Committee of Ye- 
men (1): Abdullah Al-Alawi (President). 


SOUTH YEMEN (ADEN) 


National Liberation Front of Occupied 
South Yemen (2): Saif A. S. Dhalee (Presi- 
dent), Jaffer Ali Awadh. 


ZIMBABWE 


Zimbabwe African Peoples Union (9): Ed- 
ward Nodloyu (President), Ethan Allen Dube, 
David Mpongo, Charles Tarehwa Madondo, 
Amos Nguenya, Arthur Musuka, Charles 
Chikerema, Nolada Moshe Noko, Nelson T. C. 
Samkange. 

Total number of delegates from 82 coun- 
tries is 512. 


OBSERVERS TO CONFERENCE (ORGANIZATION AND 
NAMES OF OBSERVERS) 
INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 

World Peace Council (9): Enrique Lister, 
Alfredo M. P. Valera, Omprakash Paliwal, 
Francis Boaten, Juan Marinello, Angel 
Dominguez Santamaria, Wiliiam Gollan, 
Oldrich Belic, Lucio Mario Luzzatto. 

International Federation of Democratic 
Women (3): Florence Mephoshe, Helga 
Dickell, Vilma Espin. 

World Federation of Democratic Youth 
(3) : Eulogio Rodriguez Millares, Ctibor Citek, 
Rodolfo Mecnint. 

International Student Union (5): Tran 
Van An, Kwamena Ocran, Zbynek Vokrovh- 
licky, Félix Rodriguez, Candido Dominguez 
Garcia. 

World Syndacal Federation (4): Satish 
Chaterjee, Mark Shope, José Bustos, Renato 
Bitossi. 

SOCIALIST COUNTRIES 
Albania 


Albanian Committee of Solidarity With 
the People of Africa and Asia (4): Foto Cami, 
Sotir Kambori, Faik Zaneli, Sezai Shyti. 

Bulgaria 

Committee of Afro-Asiatic Solidarity (2): 

Zidravke Mitovski, Elena Gavrilova. 
Czechoslovakia 

Czechoslovakian Committee of Solidarity 
With the People of Africa and Asia (2): 
Antonin Vavrus, Vladimir Simek. 

Hungary 

Hungarian Solidarity Committee With All 
the Peoples which Fight for Independence 
(2): Andras Tardos, Eva Koltai. 
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Poland 


Solidarity Committee With the People of 
Africa and Asia (2): Wladyslaw Sliwka, Josef 
Kulesza. A 

German Domestic Republic 

Afro-Asian Solidarity Committee of the 
German Democratic Republic (7): Horst 
Max Brash, Edmund Rodner, Heinrich 
Eggebrecht, Heinz Joswig, Siglinde Arker- 
man, Freidel Trappan, Heinz Schmidt. 


Rumania 


Rumanian e of Friendship With the 
Peoples of Asia and Africa (1): Mircea 
Radulescu. 

AFRO-ASIAN ORGANIZATIONS 

Conference of Afro-Asian Jurists (4): 
Shih Chao, Hsien Wang, Fadiala 
Keita, Wijanto. 

Permanent Bureau of Afro-Asian Writers 
(2): Nihal Lakshaman Rathapala, Karuna- 
sena Jayalath. 

Afro-Asian Journalists Conference (1): 
Dharmasena Manuweera. 

AFRICAN ORGANIZATIONS 


South West Africa Peoples Organization 
(4): Peter Mueshihange, Andreas Shipanga, 
Ewald Katjivena, Emil Appolus. 

Zimbabrine African National Union (3): 
King David Mutasa, Simpson Victor Mtam- 
banengwe, Agustine Monbeshora. 

African Syndical Federation (1): Prosper 
Akanni, 

ASIATIC. ORGANIZATIONS 

Council Against the Atomic and Hydrogen 
Bombs (1): Masahuru Hatanaka. 

Asian Economic Bureau (3): Samuel Diaz 
Bandaranaike, Theja Gunawardhana, Packeer 
Mohideen. 3 

Peace Commission of Asia and the Pacific 
(1): Victor James. 


THOSE INVITED TO THE CONFERENCE 


Argentina: Miguel Angel Rubinich. 

Bolivia: Juan Carlos Lazcano, 

Brazil: Félix Athayde. 

Cambodia: Helene Thoutch Vuttni. 

Colombia: Marco Tulio Rodriguez Mar- 
tinez, Jorge Zalamea Borda. 

Congo (Brazzaville): Auguste Mahoungou, 
Alice Mahoungou. 

Cuba: Antero Regalado Fallon, Zenén 
Buergo, Reinaldo Calviac, Pedro Montalvan, 
Asela de los Santos, Radamés Mancebo, 
Aleida March, Juan José León, Dora Calcafio, 
Francisco Dorticés Baler, Orlando Rosabal 
Llanes, Oscar Domenoch, Lupe Véliz, Leopoldo 
Ariza, Enrique Velazco López, Félix Sautié 
Mederos, Roberto Ogando Faz, Gloria 
Aguilera, Calixto Morales, Alejo Carpentier, 
Antonio Núñez Jiménez, Rolando Cubelas, 
Nicolás Guillén; Salvador Vilaseca, Jaime 
Crombet, Justo Guerra, Agapito Figueroa. 

Czechoslovakia: Jiri Meisner. 

Chile: Juliana Rojas, Luis Eduardo La- 
barca Goddard, Gonzalo Rojas Pizarrén. 

Dahomey: Codjo Azodogbehov. 

United States of America: Robert Williams, 
Rick Rhoads. 

France: León Feix, Josephine Baker, Ives 
Fernand Moreau, Regis Jules Debray, Madam 
Voisin, 

Guatemala: Aurora Benitez. 

England: Osmon Blackburn, Jack Woddis. 

Italy: Alberto Morayia, Dacia Maraini, 
Joyce Lussu. 

Mexico: Rafael Estrada Villa, Blanca 
Muñoz Cota de Tenorie, Adalberto Pliego 
Galicia, Alberto Ordufia Culebro, Louis T. 
Córdova Alvelais, Gilberto Ramón Gallarde, 
Manuel Stephens Garcia, Manuel Marcué 
Pardifias, Arturo Orona, Manuel Terrazas 
Guerrero. 

José Asunción Flores, Elvio 

Peru: Hilda Gadea Acosta, Mario Vargas 
Llosa, Patricia Llosa de Vargas. 

Puerto Rico: Halina Linger de Rabell. 
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United Arab Republic: Mohamed Fayed, 
Nadia Sulficar Salvi. 

Tanzania: Lidia Foun. 

U.S.S.R.: Jursand Rashidova. 

Uruguay: Aida De’Matteis Ventura, Maria 


Victoria Espinola Gabreta. 
Venezuela: Eleana Sánchez, Elizabeth 
Burgos. à 


‘FOREIGN PRESS 
Publicity organs and names of journalists 
Alemania Federal 
Das Andere Deutsehland: Lenor Velfort. 
Argentina 
Diario El Mundo: Juan Lefcovich. 
Belgium 
Boletin Informativo de Cuba: Hugo Bency. 
Le Drapeau Rouge: Hubert Jacob. 


Magazine Europeo: Gabriel F. Dannau, 
Marie Noelle Cloes, Alphonse A, Roosens. 
Bulgaria 
Agencia BTA: Todor Stolanov. 
Canada 


Canadian Tribune: Francis Williams Park, 
Libbie Campbell Park, 
Korea 
Agencia Central de Corea: Choun Tak Zi. 
Costa Rica 
Semanario Libertad: Francisco Gamboa 
Guzman. 
Czechoslovakia 
Chech Broadcasting 
Radio-Difusi6n Checoslovaca: David Leff. 
Agencia CTK: Jaroslav Boucek. 
Lyternarny Noviny: Mrtha Dodd. 
Radio Difusión Praga: Vera Stocickova. 
Chile 
Radio Mineria: Ibar Aibar Varas. 
Las Noticias de Ultima Hora: Frida Modak 
Schatz. 
Periódico El Siglo: Adriana Serle. 
China 
Agencia Sinjua: Chiu Ling, Ho Ching 
Kuang Jen Mu, Chi Chen, Ming Fu Ming, 
Yi Lun Shu, Shei Chong Hsu, Liu Chowg 
Yang, Sun Shon Guia. 
Denmark 
Land Og Folk: Jan Stago. 
CBS News: Carl Sorensen. 
Scotland 
The Week: Alexander Scott. 


Spain 
Oficina Actualidades Argelinas: Daniel 
Ortiz. 


Revista Triunfo: Eduardo Garcia Rico. 
Radial Press: Alfonso Sobrado Palomares. 
United States of America 

Agencia A.P.: Antonio Ortega, Isaac 
Flores. 

Agencia U.P.I.: Gabriel Badia Diaz, Pedro 
Bonetti. 

Mid-Week and Weekly Worker: William 
Allan. 

The Worker: Beatrice Johnson. 

Jewish Daily Freiheit: Joseph North. 

Finland 

Televisión Finlandesa: Antti Kovanen, Es- 

ko Haapaniemi, Pekka Makinen. 
France 

Argencia Intermande Presse: Pierre Ron- 
diere. 

Nouvel Observateur: Claude Estier. 

Radio Europeo: Francois Philipe Fetjo. 

Agencia AF. P.: Sergio Mendez, Ives Doude, 
Robert N. Katz. 

Reveu Democratic Nouvelle: Albert Paúl 
Lentin, 

LEntincelle: Henri Herve. 

Le Monde: Marcel Niedergang. 

L'Express: Edouard Bailby. 

Le Partisans: Francois Masperd. 
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Guinea 
Prensa de la República de Guinea: Bob 


Great Britain 
Agencia Reuters: Michael Arkus, Maria 
Isabel Arostegui, 
Sunday Telegraph: Charles Iam Lumsden. 
Evening Standard London: Peter Kingsley. 
Holland 
Algemeen Dagblad: Leo Klatser. 


Hungary 
Radio y TV Budapest: Lazlo D'Salgo. 
Nepszabadsag Daily: George Kalmar. 
Agencia Telegrafica Húngara: Havel Jozsef. 
Iran 
Shahbay: Rahim Hamyar. 
Italy 
L'Unita: Saverlo Tutino, Gaetano Pagano. 
El Mundo Nuevo, L'Astrolabie, Il Ponte: 
Mario Lana. 
Foto Reporter: Antonio Sansone. 
„Giornale D'Italia: Giuseppe Dall’Oncaro. 


Japan 
NHK Radio Televisora del Japón: Hiroshi 
Shiohozaki, Kyoichi Hoshino, Kentaro 
Hirayana. 
Asahi Shimbun: Bin Watanabe. 
Periódico Yomiuri: Takeshi Ogaws. 
Morocco 
Diario Alkifah: Abdallah Layachi. 
Diarie L’Avant Garde: Tibary Moussador, 
México 
Cuadernos Americanos: Sol Arguedas. 
Revista Siempre: Marta Solis, Alberto Gu- 
tiérrez Sanchez, Eduardo del Rio Garcia. 
Revista Politica: Raquel Rabinovich, Car- 
los Perzabal Marcué. 
Norway 
Orientering: Oysteith Pettersen. 
Poland 
Ziele Warsawy: Aniela Krupinska, 
Agencia PAP: Miroslav Iconowicz. 
Dookols Swiata: Andrzej Binkowski. 
Editory Office Gromada: Henryk Borzecki. 
Polish Presse Panorama Weekly: Maciej 


Chtopsha Droga: Lesack Mackow. 
Tribuna Ludu: Ludwuik Krassvekl, 
German Democratic Republic 

Agencia A.D.N.: Dieter Coburger, Wolfang 
Mayer, Peter Neinz Junge. 

Televisión R.D.A.: Erich Friedlander, Peter 
Goeschke, Hannelore Coburger: 

Deutscher Demokratischer RunFunk: Man- 
fred Schroeder. 

Neues Deutschland: Lore Peter. 


Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
Agencia Noticiosa de Vietnam: Au Vu San. 
Fafilm: Cuong Ly, Cuong Nguyen Duy, 

Nguyen Nhu Ai. 
Rumania 
Ager Press: Victor Stonate. 
Sweden 
Nydag: Karl Staff. 
Switzerland 
L'lllustre: Luc Bernard Chesex. 


Tanzania 
Uhuru: Dadu Hamdum Mansur. 
Unión Nacional Africana de Tanganyka: 
James Gilbert Markham. 
Tunisia 
Periódico Les Temps Moderns: Rachid 
Cheriff. 
U.S. S. R. 
Periódico de “Trud”: Gueorgui Tikhonov. 
Tass: Alexsi Stoujine, Mikhail Artiuchen- 
kov, Valery Laskariov, Ruslan Knlasev. 
Radio y TV U.S.S.R.: Sergio Pokin, Vlad- 
imir Pugachev. 
Pravda: Yuri Pogosov. 
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Izvestia: Vladimir Silatiev. 

Novosti: Valentin Mashkin, Yuri Paporovo, 
Mijail Roy. 

Konsomolskaia Pravda: Alexandre Krivo- 
palov. 

Maladai Comunist: Lev Kornechov. 
Literoturnaya Gazeta: Rimma Kazanora. 
Uruguay 

El Popular: Ricardo Saxlund. 

Semanario. Marcha; Carlos Nuñez. 

Diario Epoca; Manrique Salbarrey. 

South Vietnam 

Agencia del Frente de Liberación Nacional 

Vo Son Ca, 
Yugoslavia 

Agencia de Prensa Tanjug: Boza Rafaj- 
lovic. 

Total foreign press and news media rep- 
resentatives from 37 countries: 129. 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I am glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Connecticut. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I want 
to congratulate the gentleman from 
Alabama on the statement that he is 
making and also on the record that he 
has made as chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. Speaker, I am referring particu- 
larly to the work that he has done in 
bringing out some of the facts about this 
recent Havana Conference, because such 
a meeting and the attitude and identity 
of the participants have great signifi- 
cance for us in determining the path that 
we should follow in the pursuit of our 
foreign policy. 

I believe that the gentleman from Ala- 

bama will agree that a study of the Con- 
ference proceedings show that this was 
a Russian-organized meeting, that the 
facade of universal action was pretty 
thin. 
At the same time there was one sig- 
nificant result of this heavy-handed Con- 
ference that I should like to mention, 
and that was the reaction to its subver- 
sive activities and pronouncements of 
the countries of Latin America them- 
selves. When the members of the Orga- 
nization of American States heard of the 
action which had taken place, without 
any dissenting vote, they proceeded to 
take prompt action to deplore the revo- 
lutionary policies that were set forth and 
the stated interventionist objectives of 
this conference. 

Mr. Speaker, it is noteworthy that sub- 
sequent to this Latin American action, 
whether for publicity purposes or other- 
wise, there was a very prompt verbal 
backtracking on the part of the Russians 
themselves perhaps because they did not 
appreciate completely the depth of the 
reaction in the Latin American countries 
to this conference. At any rate, the 
avowed sponsorship of subversion and in- 
tervention accords ill with the oft-stated 
Soviet objective of building bridges to the 
Western world. 

Mr. Speaker, I feel that the gentleman 
from Alabama should be complimented 
and commended for the work that he and 
the committee have done on this subject. 

Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
my colleague, who is a very able member 
of the Subcommittee on Inter-American 
Affairs. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I yield to my colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut [Mr. Monacan] in complimenting 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SEL- 
DEN] on the presentation that he is mak- 
ing here this afternoon, and to say fur- 
ther that it is a pleasure to serve on the 
Inter-American Subcommittee under the 
chairmanship of the gentleman from 
Alabama (Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. Speaker, the Tri-Continental Con- 
ference held only recently in Havana, 
Cuba, means that there has been set up 
in Cuba now a headquarters for the sub- 
version, if possible, of the entire Latin 
American area. This, of course, poses 
some real problems—and growing prob- 
lems—for the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. SELDEN] is doing all that he 
can to bring forth, as he has in hearings 
dealing with this Tri-Continental Con- 
ference, the making aware—making the 
public aware—of what is taking place, 
what has taken place, and what may very 
well take place throughout the entire 
Latin American area. 

Mr. Speaker, I would say to the gentle. 
man further, and to the Members of the 
House, that it is a sad and sorry situation 
when the taxpayers’ money—approxi- 
mately $1 million of the taxpayers’ money 
of this country—is being used through 
the United Nations to support a tech- 
nological college in Havana, Cuba, for 
the purpose—ostensible purpose—of fur- 
ther training those who would subvert 
the rest of Latin America. 

And, Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that 
the Inter-American Subcommittee of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs will take 
further action to denounce this use of 
American funds for this purpose. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I compliment the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. SELDEN]. 

Mr. SELDEN. I thank my colleague, 
the gentleman from Iowa, who also is an 
extremely able member of the Subcom- 
mittee on Inter-American Affairs. I, too, 
am concerned in connection with the an- 
nouncement that American taxpayers’ 
dollars are to be used to support a tech- 
nological college in Havana, Cuba. I 
have called this announcement to the 
attention of the chairman of the Sub- 
committee on International Organiza- 
tions and Movements, which has juris- 
diction over this subject, with the request 
that the subcommittee look into it. Since 
the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] is 
a member of that particular subcom- 
mittee also, I feel certain he will want 
to make a similar request. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SELDEN. I am happy to yield to 
my colleague from Wyoming. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to congratulate the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. SELDEN], for an enlight- 
ening and most helpful speech. I am 
pleased to associate myself with his re- 
marks, Mr. Speaker, and I certainly hope 
that debate in the Congress this past 
week will not weaken in any conceivable 
way our determination to act unilaterally 
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and ex parte if necessary to meet totali- 
tarian aggression in our hemisphere. 

When the President took the bold and 
decisive action he did, nearly a year ago, 
to put down the Santo Domingo rebel- 
lion, I believe I was one of the first voices 
in Congress to laud his leadership. I 
also voted for H.R. 560—with a vast ma- 
jority of my colleagues in this House and 
in the Senate—to support his leadership 
in meeting totalitarian aggression any- 
where in the world. 

If the Santo Domingo incident were 
to have happened next week, and the 
President respond as he did, I would 
again hail his action and again vote my 
confidence in his leadership. 

I firmly believe that the last thing our 
fighting men in Vietnam need today, 
Mr. Speaker, are 535 commanders in 
chief holding forth in the Congress. 


THE FEUD AMONG FEDERAL JUDGES 
IN OKLAHOMA CITY ' 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Iowa is recognized for 30 
minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, on file in 
the U.S. Supreme Court, ignored and 
gathering dust for nearly 4 years, is an 
official transcript that sets forth in detail 
the shocking story of a bitter feud among 
Federal judges in Oklahoma City, Okla. 

The transcript is the verbatim state- 
ment of Federal Judge Stephen S. 
Chandler in which he accuses Federal 
Judges Alfred P. Murrah and Luther 
Bohanon of persecution. 

Chandler’s testimony was given before 
the Judicial Council of the 10th Circuit 
Court, sitting in Wichita, Kans., on April 
25, 1962, after Chandler had been dis- 
qualified by the Judicial Council from 
presiding in a bankruptcy proceeding. 

Federal Judge Chandler asserts in the 
transcript that Federal Judge Murrah 
sometimes cursed him, once tried to get 
him to alter his estimate of property 
values in a certain case; that his tele- 
phone was tapped, and he was afraid 
of being poisoned. 

He accused Federal Judge Bohanon 
of spying on him, circulating rumors 
about him, and soliciting a bribe. 
Chandler said that in 1942, Bohanon 
offered to get him appointed as a Federal 
judge for $25,000. Bohanon was a law- 
yer at that time. It was on January 30, 
1962, said Chandler, that Bohanon’s at- 
titude toward him changed from warm 
friendship to bitter hatred. 

Murrah is the chief judge of the 10th 
Circuit Court of Appeals. It was the 
judges of this circuit, sitting as the judi- 
cial council, that disqualified Chandler 
from further jurisdiction in the bank- 
ruptcy case and, on December 13, 1965, 
stripped him of all judicial power and 
authority, leaving him only his title and 
$30,000 a year salary. 

For all practical purposes this amount- 
ed to impeachment—an action which, 
under the Constitution of the United 
States, is vested only in the Congress, 
and Judge Chandler describes this action 
as a usurpation of power. 

Subsequently, in February of this 
year—1966—and because of protests both 
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in and out of Congress, the same judicial 
council of the 10th circuit restored to 
Judge Chandler some 160 of the cases 
which had previously been taken from 
him. This simply compounded the delib- 
erate assumption of power implicit in the 
original action. 

Throughout the 57-page transcript on 
file in the Supreme Court, the heart of 
Chandler’s testimony is that he has been 
the victim of Murrah’s bitter hatred for 
19 years. 

Pointing to his disqualification in the 
bankruptcy case, Chandler said: 

This whole proceeding is actuated by mal- 
ice and aided and abetted and assisted and 
really engineered by Judge Murrah and 
Judge Bohanon, 


In the bankruptcy case, Parker Petro- 
leum Co. was the debtor. It filed a peti- 
tion for reorganization in U.S. district 
court in Oklahoma City on May 6, 1958. 
Since outside financing was necessary, 
Occidental Petroleum, of Los Angeles, 
holder of 40,000 shares of Parker stock, 
filed a reorganization plan for Parker 
Petroleum on August 14, 1959. 

There followed months of litigation. 
Occidental tried to withdraw but Chan- 
dler held it could not legally do so. He 
was reversed by the 10th circuit but the 
liability of Occidental for damages was 
left open and the case returned to Chan- 
dler. 

Occidential then requested Chandler 
to disqualify himself but before he could 
rule on that request Occidental took the 
litigation to the 10th circuit. Chandler 
was promptly ordered out of the case. 

He fought back because, he said, he 
had unwittingly caused Parker Petroleum 
to have confidence in Occidental Petro- 
leum mainly because Bert Barefoot, Jr., 
former law partner of Judge Bohanon, 
and a lawyer for Occidental, had made 
unconditional pledges of financial sup- 
port. 

He charged Barefoot with a conflict of 
interest on the grounds that he repre- 
sented two parties in the litigation, 
Barefoot, Chandler said, became men- 
acing,” adding that “he began spitting in 
my face and he took charge of the court 
and entered orders and it was pretty 
bad.” 

In the case in which he fixed the value 
of some property, Judge Chandler tes- 
tified that Judge Murrah called him into 
his chambers and said: 

Now you have got to change that * * *. 
You are going to delay our building here. 


Chandler said he replied that his ap- 
praisal was right, and he refused to 
change it whereupon, said Chandler: 

He [Murrah] jumped up and said “You 
(so-and-so) yellow son of a (so-and-so). I 
have worked for 7 years on this building and 
here you do that and we don’t get it.” 


Chandler testified that on another oc- 
casion Murrah asked him to set aside 
an order in a jury case. He refused and 
Murrah then said according to Chan- 
dler: 

Well, every other judge of the circuit does 
what I tell them to. I don’t know what the 
hell is wrong with you that you won't. 


Mr. Speaker, I have never met a single 
one of the principals involved in this sit- 
uation. I have in no way communicated 
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with any of them nor have they com- 
municated with me, I have no personal 
knowledge of the character or qualifica- 
tions of these jurists, all of whom are now 
holding places of the highest trust and 
responsibility. 

I do know that when a Federal district 
judge sits before a tribunal of four Fed- 
eral circuit judges and makes the charges 
contained in this transcript—and for al- 
most 4 long years little or nothing is 
done to prove or disprove those charges— 
that it is a travesty in the name of the 
courts and justice in this country. 

As a citizen and a Member of Congress, 
I cannot sit idly by and watch while the 
respectand confidence in the Federal ju- 
diciary is undermined in Oklahoma or 
any other area of the Nation. And I sub- 
mit that there are other areas that need 
attention. 

I urge in the strongest terms at my 
command that the proper committees of 
Congress launch an immediate investi- 
gation. 


THE CHILDREN’S SPECIAL MILK 
ACT OF 1966 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. um!] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, to supple- 
ment my earlier protest over the budget- 
ary cut in the school milk and lunch 
program, I have introduced a bill, which 
I should like to have printed in full at 
this point in the body of the RECORD: 

HR. 12907 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Children’s Special 
Milk Act of 1966.” 

LEGISLATIVE FINDING 

Sec. 2. The Congress finds that the in- 
creased consumption of fluid milk by a maxi- 
mum number of American children is in 
the public interest in order to promote pub- 
lic health and nutrition; to create and de- 
velop markets for dairy products produced 
by American farmers; and to effectively and 
efficiently supplement the dairy price sup- 
port activities of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Sec. 3. The Act of July 1, 1958, as amended 
(72 Stat. 276; 74 Stat. 84; 75 Stat. 147; 75 
Stat. 319), is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall, 
under such rules and regulations as he may 
deem in the public interest, encourage the 
consumption of fluid milk by children in 
the United States in (1) nonprofit schools 
of high school grade and under, and (2) 
nonprofit nursery schools, child-care cen- 
ters, settlement houses, summer camps, and 
similar nonprofit institutions devoted to the 
care and training of children. For the pur- 
poses of this Act “United States” means the 
fifty States and the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 5. All sums appropriated under this 
Act, less such amounts as the Secretary shall 
determine to be reasonable and necessary for 
his administrative costs and reserves, shall 
be allocated at the earliest possible date for 
the use of nonprofit schools and other non- 
profit institutions desiring to participate in 
the program and shall be used to reimburse 
such nonprofit schools and other nonprofit 
institutions for fluid milk served to children. 
Any such allocation, or portion thereof, 
which the Secretary shall determine will not 
be fully utilized by any such nonprofit 
school or other nonprofit institution as then 
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allocated, shall be reallocated by the Secre- 
tary so as to accomplish maximum use of 
such funds. 

Sec. 6. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the purposes of this Act, but for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1966, not to 
exceed $105,000,000; for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1967, not to exceed $110,000,000; 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968, not 
to exceed $115,000,000; for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1969, and each succeeding 
fiscal year thereafter, mot to exceed 
$120,000,000. 


Mr. Speaker, I should like to explain 
the intent of this bill, and some of the 
reasoning behind it. This bill would in 
effect make the present milk program 
permanent, and would continue to make 
the program available to children on the 
broadest practical scale. Known as the 
Children’s Special Milk Act of 1966, my 
bill is explicit as to the intent of Con- 
gress both now and when the program 
was inaugurated in 1954. 

Dairy farmers often refer to the “dual 
purpose cow.” They mean, of course, 
that the cow can be used for milk during 
her life and that she and her offspring 
carry more meat than the dairy breeds. 
The beauty of the present special milk 
program is that it creates a tripurpose 
cow. Those three purposes constitute 
the three justifications for passage of my 
bill. They are: 

First. Beneficial effects on the health 
and nutrition of American children. 

Second. The creation of an additional 
market and the development of new and 
future markets for U.S.-produced dairy 
products. 

Third. A better way to support the 
price of dairy products through greater 
consumption of fluid milk, rather than 
the subsequent purchase of manufac- 
tured dairy products by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The biggest advantage of these three 
purposes is that they are never at odds 
with one another. We can have the best 
elements of each. Under the adminis- 
tration proposal to cut the present milk 
program to 20 percent of its present size, 
you have only one purpose: distribution 
of milk to needy children. Market for- 
mation and support benefits are forgot- 
ten. It is purely a matter of speculation 
on the part of the Department of Agri- 
culture that children now being subsi- 
dized for milk will go ahead and pay full 
price for it; in fact, Department projec- 
tions show that present milk consump- 
tion under school programs would drop 
by one-third, or half a billion pounds of 
milk. At a time when the dairy industry 
continues to need the support of every 
available market, this seems totally un- 
justified. 

My bill repeals the present statutory 
authority for the special milk program. 
This will remove an obsolete provision 
from the law when the present statute 
expires. It also avoids any problem of 
legal interpretation between the time of 
enactment of this bill and the scheduled 
termination of the present statute on 
June 30, 1967. 

The bill further recodifies without 
change the provisions in the present law 
dealing with the eligibility of schools and 
other institutions for the benefits of this 
program. This section (4) also retains 
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the definition of the “United States” as it 
appears in present law to include the 50 
States and the District of Columbia. 

Another section sets forth the proce- 
dures to be followed by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in the administration of the 
program. Except for necessary admin- 
istrative expenses and reserves, all avail- 
able funds shall be allocated promptly 
and unused amounts shall be reallocated 
in a manner designed to accomplish the 
maximum effectiveness of the program. 

Appropriations will be $105 million in 
fiscal year 1966, $110 million for fiscal 
year 1967, $115 million for fiscal year 
1968, and $120 million for fiscal year 1969 
and subsequenut years on a permanent 
basis. 

Mr. Speaker, the school milk program 
was used in approximately 92,000 schools 
in 1965, or 22,000 more schools than used 
the school lunch program. The usage of 
milk in both programs aggregated nearly 
3 billion pounds. If the milk had not 
been so used, it would undoubtedly have 
been bought by the CCC, at a direct cost 
of about $103 million, or exactly the 
present appropriation for the milk pro- 
gram. Congress was aware of the Na- 
tion’s fiscal situation when it voted $103 
million for the special milk program, but 
it seems that the President’s concern for 
inflation and the cost of the war has al- 
ready forced cutbacks in the program 
that have been passed on to schoolchil- 
dren and school districts in the form of 
higher milk costs to them. Let me ex- 
plain: 

When President Johnson requested all 
his agencies to cut back on existing pro- 
grams wherever possible in light of the 
war in Vietnam and the high employ- 
ment level, the Administrator of the 
school milk and lunch programs directed 
that $10 million be spent on the milk 
program instead of the $103 million ear- 
marked by Congress in its 1966 appropri- 
ation for that purpose. If this economy 
could have been achieved without chang- 
ing the nature of the program, I doubt 
whether any Member of Congress would 
haye legitimate grounds for complaint. 
As it is, however, the cutback forced the 
Administrator to reduce the reimburse- 
ment rate by 10 percent. This results 
in increased costs to the school district, 
and in most cases it forces them to raise 
the price of the milk to the children 
themselves. At that point, the intent of 
Congress is violated; the Congress was 
fully aware of the economic conditions 
in this country at the time it appropri- 
ated $103 million for the milk program— 
and it fully expected that sum of money 
to be used to bring milk to children at 
the lowest possible cost to them. That 
cost would have remained at its previous 
low level had not the Department of 
Agriculture arbitrarily decided that this 
was a good place to relieve the pressure 
on the economy. I vehemently oppose 
this cutback, not only on the grounds 
that the intent of Congress was violated, 
but because it represents blatent false 
economy. What is more, the President’s 
programs under the costly and badly 
mismanaged war on poverty are largely 
responsible for the pressure that brings 
the need for cutbacks in the first place. 
So we see efficient, valuable programs 
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being cut to the bone to make room for 
speculative and unproven programs at 
the expense of schoolchildren, who can 
neither afford this nor defend against it. 

Mr. Speaker, this is false economy be- 
cause it results in decreased consump- 
tion; it is false because we are dealing 
with nutrition and health here; it is 
false because unfavorable conditions in 
the dairy industry will combine with this 
cutback to increase the necessary sup- 
port payments to dairy producers, which 
cost the Nation $13 million last year as it 
was. 

But this is only the beginning. The 
administration’s suggested appropria- 
tion for fiscal 1967 for the two programs 
amounts to only two-thirds of the pres- 
ent total, with the largest cutback com- 
ing in the milk program, which would be 
diminished to less than one-third its 
present size. Supposedly, these two pro- 
grams are going to be redirected in order 
to aim only at the most needy children 
of the country. They will, in effect, join 
the war on poverty. While cutting back 
their appropriations considerably, they 
will, according to the budget, require 
more employees than they now have in 
order to administer the more careful 
screening process. That, of course, is 
nothing new on the poverty front: 
Fewer people helped, more people 
administering. 

Whether the consumption of milk will 
decrease as a result of the program cut- 
backs is, as I have said, still a matter of 
speculation. To be sure, many schools 
will try to offer the present milk supply 
to schoolchildren at cost, or no profit to 
themselves, At present that cost is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 6 
cents per half pint, but is considerably 
lower to schoolchildren as a result of the 
Federal milk program. If price setting 
is left up to individual school districts, 
that cost will in many instances be 
raised to 10 cents per half pint, in order 
to recoup costs. Needy children will be 
allowed to receive the milk at the pres- 
ent low cost, but will they now be re- 
quired to bring a note from home saying 
that they are too poor to pay for the 
milk like the other children? Can we 
assume that all the children. presently 
enjoying school milk will continue to do 
so after the price increase? We cannot. 
This could do serious damage to the milk 
intake and the health benefits of the 
children. a 

This cutback may be a savings to the 
Federal Government, but the money 
means a great deal to the parents, chil- 
dren, and dairy farmers who presently 
depend on them. A total of $101 million 
is being cut from the milk and lunch 
budget, and who or what is being saved? 
Surely not the cost of the Department of 
Agriculture, which will increase as it be- 
comes necessary to give more support to 
our dairy farmers; surely not the farm- 
ers, who will have lost part of an impor- 
tant sustaining market; surely not the 
schoolchildren, some of whom will have 
to stop drinking milk at school. No one 
gains except the final figure of the budg- 
et, which is proud to be $101 million 
trimmer. Like many other aspects of the 
so-called Great Society, this has been 
revealed as an optical illusion which pre- 
tends to be that which it is not, which 
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gives the illusion of thrift when the cost 
is actually very high. 

I urge every Member of Congress to 
give his serious consideration to the re- 
funding of the well-established milk pro- 
gram, I urge every Member to consider 
the futility of this exercise in false econ- 
omy, and to compare the good that has 
been done by this program with the 
incredibly mediocre results of several 
more expensive programs aimed at. the 
welfare of the poor. It is hard to believe 
that Congress can allow this program of 
obvious results and acceptances to die in 
order that wildly speculative programs 
on the domestic front be born. It is dis- 
couraging to see that once a domestic 
program has indeed proven itself in the 
marketplace of public acceptance, it is 
no longer worthy of administration sup- 
port, I sincerely hope that many of my 
colleagues will join me in demonstrating 
to the administration that it is a mistake 
to curtail these programs and in refund- 
ing the school milk program to its pres- 
ent effective levels. 

At this point I should like to introduce 
into the body of the Recorp a letter I re- 
ceived from the district supervisor of 
food services in a Minnesota school dis- 
trict. The letter is self-explanatory, and 
refiects the same concern that is being 
expressed across the Nation: 

INDEPENDENT ScHOOL District No. 281, 
Robbinsdale, Minn., February 9, 1966. 
Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: We are concerned to learn of 
the additional cut in the Federal appropria- 
tion for the special milk program and of the 
fact that the budget request for the next 
year will be cut by about two-thirds for the 
milk program. In addition to this cut, our 
great concern is the cut in the school lunch 
appropriation for next year and the probable 
offering of fewer commodities for use in the 
lunch program. 

We feel we have an excellent lunch pro- 
gram in our district, which is the third larg- 
est in the State of Minnesota. We have 
between 60 and 70 percent participation in 
our lunch program. While we are not in an 
economically depressed area, we still feel 
this program fills a need for our students. 
They do learn’ to eat a good balanced meal 
and often learn to eat foods they do not 
have at home. 

Since President Johnson said in his budget 
message to the Nation that he wished to 
improve the nutrition of the Nation's chil- 
dren,” we strongly feel that these budget 
cuts are contradictory to his message. 

We urge you to consider these facts and do 
what you can to prevent this reduction of 
school lunch funds. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOYCE BRADLEY, 
District Supervisor of Food Services. 


EDUCATION: CONGRESS IS FACED 
WITH SOME TRYING ALTERNATIVES 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BRADEMAS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, the 
89th Congress has during the 1st session 
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already compiled an extraordinary rec- 
ord of achievement in the field of edu- 
cation. Members of Congress will there- 
fore study with particular care President 
Johnson’s proposals for implementing 
the education measures passed during 
1965 and also during the 88th Congress 
as well as his proposals for the year 
ahead. i 

One of the most thoughtful discussions 
I have seen of the President’s education 
proposals for fiscal year 1967 is an arti- 
cle by John Walsh in the February 4, 
1966, issue of Science magazine, a pub- 
lication of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
article, “Education: Congress Is Faced 
With Some Trying Alternatives,” at this 
point in the RECORD. 


EDUCATION: CONGRESS Is Facep WITH SOME 
TRYING ALTERNATIVES 

When the Federal budget is revealed to 
public view its general features are obvious, 
but details are not. At first, it is difficult to 
see the trees for the wood. Second thoughts 
often follow a second look. 

As the President said in his budget mes- 
sage, “A budget is not simply a schedule of 
financial accounts. 

“It is a program for action.” 

A budget is also a political document and 
can be compared, not unreasonably, to the 
opening bet in a hand of poker. 

The budget for fiscal 1967 calls for record 
expenditures ($112.8 billion) and forecasts 
what, under the circumstances, is a remark- 
ably small deficit ($1.8 billion). In order to 
finance the Vietnam war and a number of 
new programs without resorting to higher 
expenditures and a bigger deficit, a number 
of existing programs have been put to the 
budgetary knife (Science, Jan. 28). 

The budget of the Office of Education in 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare offers an illustration of how this has 
been done. Total funds administered by the 
Office of Education would rise by some $174 
million to a total $3.5 billion in the coming 
fiseal year. This $174 million, however, is a 
net figure. Increases totaling $561 million 
would be strongly off-set by cuts amounting 
to $387 million. 

The most conspicuous cuts in education 
programs would be (i) $191 million in as- 
sistance to school districts with sizable num- 
bers of children of Federal employees en- 
rolled; (ii) $12 million in special appropria- 
tions for land grant institutions; and (111) 
merger of the National Defense Education Act 
loan program for undergraduates and grad- 
uate students with the loan insurance pro- 
gram which was part of the Higher Education 
Act last year. A system of private 
loans to students would be substituted for 
the present program of Federal loans to stu- 
dents made through colleges and universities. 
‘The result would be a cut of $149 million in 
Federal expenditures. 

The administration argues that these 
cuts would be compensated for by funds 
available under new or expanded programs. 
But with enrollments and costs increasing 
in education, cuts, or changes that can be 
interpreted as cuts, are likely to be opposed. 
And in the case of the funds for federally 
impacted schools and for land-grant insti- 
tutions, it is—to mix a metaphor—sacred 
oxen which would be gored. 

Resistance is likely to rally most quickly 
against the proposed cut of $11,950,000 out 
of a total of $14,500,000 in annual appropri- 
ations for “resident instruction” in land- 
grant institutions. 

The Federal Government, under the pro- 
posal, would continue to pay the $2,550,000 
in permanent appropriations which the 
land-grant colleges and universities have 
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been receiving since the late 19th century. 
The cut would affect the so-called special 
appropriations which have been increased 
from time to time as enrollment and the 
cost of higher education has risen. 

Administration spokesmen have observed 
that the funds for the land grants are no 
longer needed because of the advent of other 
types of Federal aid. The reply to this from 
land-grant partisans is that these Federal 
appropriations are among the most useful 
funds these institutions receive, since they 
can be used where they are needed most, 
while other Federal programs are categor- 
ical in the sense that funds are earmarked 
for specific uses. Most of the land-grant 
funds are used to pay faculty salaries and are 
regarded as replacing income for endow- 
ments, which most land-grant institutions 
have in comparatively meager amounts. 

Each of the land-grant institutions would 
continue to receive a flat $50,000 a year. 
But the reduction in appropriations for in- 
dividual institutions would probably fall 
most heavily on institutions with predomi- 
nantly Negro enrollments in Southern 
States. Many of these were originally “sep- 
arate but equal” facilities which have been 
underfinanced and still depends on Federal 
land-grant funds for very significant parts 
of their budgets. In bigger, richer institu- 
tions, losses would be proportionally smaller, 
but they would Have considerable impact. 
Cornell University, for example, has been 
receiving nearly $600,000 a year in land- 
grant funds, and if it lost all but $50,000 a 
year, the equivalent endowment needed to 
replace these funds, at a return of 5 percent 
a year on investments, would be some $11 
million. 

The land-grant colleges and universities 
have considered themselves, on fairly strong 
evidence to be enjoying a kind of most-fav- 
ored-institutions status in their relations 
with the Federal Government, and the ad- 
ministration proposal is sure to kindle re- 
criminations, whether Congress follows the 
recommendations or not. 

The proposal to reduce funds to school 
districts also would affect a program which 
has grown familiar and acquired flavor in a 
large number of school districts (some 4,100). 
Impacted-area funds are now counted on by 
the budget makers in most of these school 
districts, and reductions would doubtless 
raise an alarm which would be echoed in 
Congress. 

The main effect of the new and fairly com- 
plicated proposal would be to require school 
districts to “absorb” more of the cost of edu- 
cating children of Federal employees, espe- 
cially those who work, but do not live, on 
Federal property. 

Funds in the two programs which make 
up impacted aid would be cut to a total 
$206.3 million, as compared with some $397 
million in the current fiscal year. 

The number of school districts receiving 
aid would be reduced by about 1,000, to 
around 3,100. By coincidence or something 
else, $191 million to be saved under the 
proposed cuts in impacted school aid equals 
the $191 million which would be added to 
appropriations for the new elementary and 
secondary education bill passed last year. 
Much of this new money would benefit chil- 
dren from low-income families. Ironically, 
many of the school districts which stand to 
lose eligibility for impacted-area aid are big- 
city districts with serious slum school prob- 
lems. Loss of impacted-aid funds, the argu- 
ment goes, would reduce the effectiveness of 
the money to be received for the education of 
the economically and socially deprived. 

More uncertainties and much money are 
involved in the proposed merger of the pro- 
gram of direct Federal loans with the new 
loan insurance program for students in 
higher education. The new program is really 
a troika arrangement. Private lending in- 
stitutions, such as banks, would proyide loan 
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funds. State and nonprofit private student 
loan programs would guarantee the loans. 
The Federal Government would pay interest 
while the student was pursuing his studies, 
and 3 percentage points of interest after- 
ward for students from families with annual 
incomes below $15,000. Interest on these 
loans is not to exceed 6 percent or, in excep- 
tional cases, 7 percent. 

A parallel program of “educational oppor- 
tunity grants” would provide $70 million a 
year for 3 years for grants of from $200 to 
$800 a year for “exceptionally needy” stu- 
dents. Financial need is now a factor in 
award of NDEA loans, and students with 
serious financial needs would presumably be 
taken care of by the new opportunity grants 
if the NDEA loan system were merged with 
the bigger loan insurance program. 

The administration has said the change to 
private financing will result in a big increase 
in the number of student borrowers. NDEA 
funds this year are going to about 319,000 
students. The budget message predicted 
that some 775,000 will participate under the 
recast loan program, 

Critics of the merger point out that the 
new loan guarantee program is untried and 
developments are to some extent unpredic- 
table. In many States, no State agency de- 
signed or empowered to undertake the guar- 
antee of such loans exists. Many legislatures 
doubtless will remedy this deficiency, but the 
question of what happens if they do not 
hangs in the air. 

The legislation has a provision for author- 
izing a Federal program of insured loans for 
students who do not have reasonable access 
to equivalent State or private loan programs 
and authorizes $17.5 million for advances to 
State and private nonprofit programs. But 
how all this will work is not yet clear. 

Expenditures for NDEA loans would be 
cut by $149 million in fiscal 1967, leaving 
some $30 million which apparently is in- 
tended to finance the transition. 

Doubts have been raised that the private 
money market will be able to provide funds 
for such an expansion of student loans, par- 
ticularly if another $150 million in loans 
now financed by the Treasury is thrown in. 

Banks and some other private lending in- 
stitutions have experience with college loans, 
but not, obviously, on the scale contem- 
plated. In banking circles there is clearly a 
sense of gratification at seeing the Federal 
Government withdrawing their direct action 
in the loan business. Universities and col- 
leges may also be relieved at giving up some 
of, their activity as lending and collection 
agencies, particularly since, as the rate of late 
payment and defaults on NDEA loans indi- 
cate, some of them have not been very good 
at it. í 

The rečent increase in the interest rate 
and, consequently, in the price of money to 
lending institutions certainly does not make 
the 6-percent loans any more attractive. to 
the banks. The fact that the loans are rela- 
tively long-term ones is perhaps even more 
discouraging for the banks. It is generally 
acknowledged among bankers that student 
loans under the new program would be more 
a public service and long-range public-rela- 
tions effort than a profitmaking proposition. 

Another matter which remains in doubt is 
what will happen to the students whose fam- 
ilies are not in the exceptionally needy cate- 
gory yet do not rank as very attractive credit 


Representative EDITH Green, Democrat, of 
Oregon, chairman of the House Higher Edu- 
cation Subcommittee, has been quoted as 
saying she is not opposed to insured loans but 
would like to see how they work before seeing 
direct Federal loans abandoned completely. 

While the administration’s public explana- 
tions of its choices in making cuts in educa- 
tion programs are plausible enough if you 
accept the administration’s assumptions, 
these three cuts are, in practical terms, al- 
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most certain to provoke stiff opposition. And 
the curious thing is that probably nobody 
knows this better than the President and his 
legislative advisers. For administration edu- 
cation proposals since the beginning of the 
Johnson administration have been framed 
with an almost unerring sense of what was 
wanted in the education community and 
what Congress would accept. 

It would not take too daring a forecaster 
to prophesy that the three programs listed 
here will, when the session is over, be in a 
condition closer to their present one than 
to the reduced state the budget projects. 

Congress could make compensating cuts 
elsewhere in the education budget to bring 
total expenditures close to what the Presi- 
dent requests. But most of the programs in 
question call for levels of spending already 
authorized by Congress in earlier legislation. 

An alternative, of course, would be for 
Congress to appropriate a larger total. This 
would imply bigger expenditures, a bigger 
deficit, and, as a possible consequence, in- 
creases in taxes. The President, with his 
small deficit achieved by cutting fairly close 
to the quick on some programs and counting 
on hefty increases in revenues, has moved to 
avoid bringing up such increases. The next 
move in the game is up to Congress. 

At any rate, it appears that there will be 
brisker interaction between the Executive 
and Congress than has occurred since Presi- 
dent Johnson took office. Outside the de- 
fense budget, requests for major increases are 
likely to, be accompanied by recommenda- 
tions for offsetting cuts in related programs. 
And the difficult options in the education 
budget may well presage a similar fate for 
funds for science.—JOHN WALSH. 


PRODUCTS OF PROGRESS 
EXPOSITION 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Brapemas] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, last 
year my home community of South Bend 
was the site of a new kind of fair. As 
distinguished from the livestock and 
baked goods of the traditional fair, this 
one featured the most advanced achieve- 
ments of engineering and technology— 
instruments used and products manu- 
factured by the industries of northern 
Indiana. 

That Products of Progress Exposi- 
tion of last year was a major success 
and will be duplicated this year with an 
even larger show in the University of 
Notre Dame’s modern Stepan Center 
March 25 through 27. This unusual ex- 
position is sponsored by an unusual 
group, the Council of Engineering and 
Technical Societies. That organization 
brings together the representatives of 
local branches of 15 engineering and 
technical societies. The 2,500 engineers, 
scientists, and technical people, who 
comprise the membership of those groups 
meet regularly to keep themselves up to 
date in their professions. They repre- 
sent a great store of know-how for local 
industry, and the Products of Progress 
Exposition gives the entire community a 
chance to see their latest handiwork. 

I wish to take this opportunity to con- 
gratulate the Council of Engineering and 
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Technical Societies, and to urge my 
neighbors throughout the St. Joseph 
Valley to take advantage of this excel- 
lent display of the technological advance- 
ments upon which so much of our pros- 
perity depends. 


MANDATORY LIFE TERMS FOR 
NARCOTIC PEDDLERS 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. HELSTOSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HELSTOSKI. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the first session of this Congress we 
have undertaken a vast project which 
could be of lasting benefit to the youth 
of this Nation and to the advancement 
of our national resources. I speak of the 
expansion of educational programs 
which were adopted by the Congress and 
enacted into law. However, all this can 
go for naught if we tolerate the rising 
use of marihuana and narcotic drugs 
among the college students, as evidenced 
through various newspaper articles 
throughout the country. 

As we try to improve the quality of 
education, the illegal narcotic pusher 
demoralizes our youth through the easy 
access to marihuana and other illegal 
stimulant or depressive drugs. Thus, 
we pay doubly once to promote education 
and secondly to curtail the illegal prac- 
tice of drug peddling on the campuses of 
our Nation’s schools. 

The problem of peddling narcotics, to 
me, seems one that we should cope with 
at all times, and because of this fact I 
am today presenting legislation which 
would provide for a mandatory life sen- 
tence to persons convicted of peddling 
narcotics through illegal channels. 

The present laws are permissive in 
nature as to the penalty which may be 
given out by the courts in hearing these 
cases. They leave it up to individual 
judges as to the terms of imprisonment, 
parole, and fines which may be levied 
against a convicted narcotic peddler or 
pusher. The legislation I propose today 
will make it mandatory upon the sen- 
tencing jurist to impose a life term upon 
such peddlers, with no chance for parole 
at some future date: A strict adherence 
to the law would go far in curtailing the 
spread of drug addiction among the peo- 
ple of our Nation. 

The recent raid upon the campus of 
Penn State University netted, if I recall 
correctly, 37 students who were in posses- 
sion of marihuana. The Washington, 
D.C., newspaper columns recently told of 
area college students openly meeting in 
certain places and openly discussing their 
use of marihuana at parties which are 
organized on the spur of the moment. 

If, through the passage of the Lind- 
bergh law, we curtailed the crime of kid- 
naping; which did not exist to the extent 
to which narcotic peddling exists, we 
can vastly cut down upon the peddling 
of illegal drugs if we take action to im- 
pose mandatory life sentences to the in- 
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dividuals convicted of these illegal 
transactions. 

Strict adherence to the law which I 
propose today, and hope that Congress 


will take action upon it without delay, 


will permit us to use the money we would 
spend in the rehabilitation of the addicts 
for programs which would be used to 
better advantage by this country. Our 
rehabilitation centers could be used to 
provide services which would enhance 
the economy of our Nation. 

The ever-present threat of a life term 
without parole, would make an illegal 
peddler or pusher of narcotics think 
twice before setting himself up in this 
vicious business. I know that we are 
fully cognizant of the fact that these 
conditions prevail and it is up to us to 
take immediate remedial steps and 
declare a war on these illegal narcotic 
dealers. 

Our path in this endeavor is clearly 
defined and we must not veer from it 
now, just to be sorry at a later date. 


WICHITA FALLS RECORD NEWS OF 
FEBRUARY 7, 1966 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, Edgar 
Ansel Mowrer, writing in the Wichita 
Falls, Tex., Record News, states quite 
plainly that President Johnson de- 
serves our thanks for warning the re- 
cipients of American foreign aid that 
they must help themselves intelligently if 
they wish to continue to receive it.” 

Recipients must, be points out, invest 
the money in agriculture and really 
needed industries, “must make land re- 
forms and collect taxes even from the 
rich; they must practice some sort of 
birth control; and above all, they must 
neither discourage nor confiscate foreign 
investment.” 

Of all the President’s conditions, “the 
last is the most important,” Mr. Mowrer 
believes. “Another improvement, in my 
eyes,” he states, “is the separation be- 
tween military and economic aid. Mili- 
tary aid should go to firm allies, not to 
wobbly neutrals.” 

His analysis is forthright and illu- 
minating, and in the belief that others 
will find it informative and of value, I 
offer it for the RECORD. 

Favor FOR FRIENDS 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

WASHINGTON. —President Johnson deserves 
our thanks for warning the recipients of 
American foreign aid that they must help 
themselves intelligently if they wish to con- 
tinue to receive it. They must, that is, 
invest the money in agriculture and really 
needed industries (instead of in Rolls 
Royces, golden bedsteads and steel mills); 
they must make land reforms and collect 
taxes even from the rich; they must practice 
some sort of birth control; and above all, 
they must neither discourage nor confiscate 
foreign investment. 
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Of all L.B.J.’s conditions, the last is the 
most important. The United States was 
largely developed by foreign capital. So was 
Canada. So, before 1914, was Russia. No 
primitive country has the means of rapid in- 
dustrial development. Such countries must 
either welcome foreign investment, or re- 
main undeveloped. To the extent that the 
President stands firm on this, he will help 
everybody concerned. 

Another improvement, in my eyes, is the 
separation between military and economic 
aid. Military aid should go to firm allies, not 
to wobbly neutrals. Let the latter get arms 
from Russia or China—if they are ready to 
face the consequences. Unhappily our 
President has not yet accepted this bit of 
commonsense. Perhaps with time, he will. 


NO CALL FOR SERMONS 


What really irks me about the President's 
aid message to Congress is, however, his 
sermo; Such talk gives the United 
States a reputation for hypocrisy throughout 
the world. Over the past 21 years of foreign 
aid, our chief motive has never been devo- 
tion to the works of peace” or “vision of a 
world free from fear and ripe with op- 
portunity.” Not because most Americans 
would not welcome these things, but be- 
cause we had a more immediate goal. 

The chief motive of the American Congress 
in voting a hundred odd billions of foreign 
aid has been to halt the spread of commu- 
nism—in short, to achieve at least a draw in 
the cold war. Any citizen who disagrees 
should ask himself whether, without the 
Russo-American and Sino-American compe- 
titions for the minds and favor of the un- 
developed peoples and governments, the 
American people would never have approved 
giving away such astronomic sums. 

To be sure, we have achieved much less 
than we could have. This is because we have 
allowed people with no practical ex- 
perience of world politics to persuade us 
to give “aid without strings.” - Governments 
and individuals are properly suspicious of 
“something for nothing.” Moreover, our 
foolishness has offered shrewd governments 
in underdeveloped countries a marvelous 
opportunity to practice “double blackmail” 
saying to Washington and to Moscow, “Gim- 
me, gimme, or I'll get it from the other 
place.“ Even George Kennan, now a cham- 
pion peacenik, wrote a few years ago that 
when a chief of state with an itchy palm 
threatened to go to Moscow unless Washing- 
ton came across with the dough, a wise 
American President would have answered, 
“Go.” * 

Paying and blackmail has two defects. In 
the first place, the recipient can do what he 
pleases with the money, Much of it is still 
being wasted. i 

And in the second place, by giving aid only 
for specifie purposes, the canny Bolsheviks 
(not the Chinese) pursued Lenin's great 
goal—Communist encirclement of capital- 
ism. 


REDS SEEK SOURCE OF RAW MATERIAL 


For the time being, Moscow, though not 
Peiping, seeks not so much to install Com- 
munist regimes as to cut the capitalist coun- 
tries off from their sources of raw materials 
in the undeveloped countries. This explains 
Moscow’s interest in fomenting any kind of 
revolt or disorder in underdeveloped Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. Hunger in India, 
civil strife in Africa, putsches in Latin Amer- 
ica—these are steps toward the eventual 
Communist encirclement of capitalism upon 
which Moscow is counting to buy the West. 

To counter this offensive Washington 
needs to make clear to each undeveloped 
country that the condition of our aid is a 
permanently friendly attitude on its part— 
take it or leave it. 

Instead, we give trade and aid without 
strings not only to unfriendly neutrals but 
to overt enemies, thus allowing the latter 
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to step up their aid and hide their economic 
failures. Small wonder that the West is 
slowly losing the cold war. 

Nothing but a reversal of our aid policy in 

this respect and a public admission that we 

favor only those who share our values can 
make our aid fully effective. 

The rest, as the French poet Verlaine 
wrote, is “literature.” 


FEBRUARY 25, WORLD DAY OF 
PRAYER 


Mr., KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. PURCELL] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, February 25, millions of Americans 
will once again participate in the World 
Day of Prayer. 

There will be an opportunity for 
Members of Congress and their staffs to 
participate by joining others in a quiet 
service of meditation in room S. 120 in 
the Capitol on February 25. 

The flexible hours of 11 a.m. to 2 p.m. 
will give each a choice as to a convenient 
time. A brief meditation will be brought 
by Dr. Frederick Brown Harris at 12:30 
p.m. and one by Dr. Bernard Braskamp 
at 1:30 pm. There will be quiet music 
the remainder of the time and oppor- 
tunity for individual meditation and 
prayer for a troubled world. 

The World Day of Prayer is sponsored 
by the United Church Women, and is 
observed in every continent on the first 
Friday in Lent. Though begun 80 years 
ago, it has a realistic, contemporary ap- 
peal and need for Christians through- 
out the world to pray and to witness for 
Christ in this day of ferment and tension 
among nations, and especially for the 
success of our Nation’s peace efforts, 

I invite each of you and the members 
of your staffs to share in this experience. 


SEARCH FOR PEACE 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. ANDERSON] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Speaker, fateful decisions often are 
forced on Presidents. We recall the de- 
cision that Harry Truman had to make 
when he had faced up to the senseless 
resistance of the Japanese. 

Fateful decisions, such as to resume 
bombing raids over North Vietnam, are 
not easy for Presidents to make. 

The Nashville Tennessean has pointed 
out that advisers to the President “told 
him that if continued immunity were 
given to those who support Vietnamese 
aggression the cost in American lives 
would be greatly increased.” 

The paper adds that it is clear that the 
37-day period “in which Mr. Johnson 
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sought unsuccessfully in many places for 
a way to end the fighting in Vietnam— 
has exposed the Communists before the 
world as the aggressors in southeast 
Asia.” 

According to the Tennessean: 


The resumption of the bombing is consist- 
ent with the President's policy of impressing 
upon the North Vietnamese this country’s 
determination to remain in southeast Asia, 
while pursuing every path that might lead 
to peace. 


The editorial is thought provoking and 
because many of my colleagues will want 
to read it through, I suggest that it be 
included in the RECORD: 


[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 
Feb, 1, 1966] 


Tue SEARCH FOR PEACE MUST STILL BE PUSHED 


President Johnson has sent American 
bombers back over North Vietnam, ending 
a 37-day lull during which he pushed peace 
talks around the world. The peace talks 
will continue—will perhaps be intensified— 
but the President has decided that the situa- 
tion can no longer remain static while the 
Communists build up new stocks of men and 
material in South Vietnam. 

Mr. Johnson coupled his order to resume 
bombing with instructions to Ambassador 
Arthur Goldberg to act as quickly as pos- 
sible to promote peace through the United 
Nations. 

The President's appeal to the U.N. rep- 
resents a departure from past policy, and 
indicates that this country will now give 
more emphasis to convincing the U.N. that 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia is 
a world problem, and not one just for the 
United States alone to deal with. 

Heretofore, the administration has wel- 
comed the U.N.’s concern over the Vietnam- 
ese war, but it has appeared cool to any 
suggestion that the U.N. be given a major 
hand in settling the dispute. Yesterday, 
however, Mr. Johnson called for an imme- 
diate meeting of the U.N. Security Council 
in an effort to bring the Vietnam conflict to 
the conference table. 

It is uncertain what role the U.N. can 
play. It seems unlikely that a peace-keep- 
ing force could be the answer. But there is 
no doubt that the problem should be be- 
fore the U.N. for discussion and for the pur- 
pose of engendering whatever pressure the 
free nations may be able to bring to bear 
upon the Communist aggressors. 

It is widely regretted that the 37-day lull 
found no favorable Communist response to 
the President's peace efforts and that he 
found it necessary to resume the bombing. 

However, according to Mr. Johnson, his 
advisers had told him that if continued im- 
munity were given to those who support 
Vietnamese aggression the cost in American 
lives would be greatly increased. 

“In the light of the words and actions of 
the government in Hanoi,” he said, “it is our 
clear duty to do what we can to limit these 
costs.“ 

Although it is regrettable to see the lull 
in the bombing come to an end, it is clear 
that the 37-day period—in which Mr. Jobn- 
son sought unsuccessfully in many places 
for a way to end the fighting in Vietnam— 
has exposed the Communists before the 
world as the aggressors in southeast Asia. 

Their refusal even’ to talk about peace, 
and their denunciations of Mr. Johnson’s 
efforts, have left most people with the im- 
pression that peace is the last thing the 
Communists want. 

The resumption of the bombing is consist- 
ent with the President's policy of impressing 
upon the North Vietnamese this country’s 
determination to remain in southeast Asia, 
while pursuing every path that might lead 
to peace. 
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It is not an easy choice in Vietnam for Mr. 
Johnson—or for the Nation. It is hoped a 
way will soon be found to end the fighting, 
but in view of the latest developments it 
seems the Nation must be prepared to see 
the situation get worse before it gets better. 


ADAM YARMOLINSKY: A FINE 
AMERICAN AND PUBLIC SERVANT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. COHELAN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr, Speaker, several 
weeks ago, on January 25, one of our 
colleagues saw fit to place in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD an article from the 
Washington Observer containing an un- 
principled and totally unwarranted 
attack on a fine public servant, Adam 
Yarmolinsky. This kind of attack on 
Mr. Yarmolinsky has become all too fre- 
quent, The constant repetition of this 
type of falsehood, and the consequent 
injury to Mr. Yarmolinsky’s reputation 
and career, require that the record be set 
straight. 

Iam quite familar with Adam Yarmo- 
linsky’s background, with his record of 
devoted public service, and with his high 
professional standards. I know from 
personal acquaintance, and from a re- 
view of the documented facts about his 
past activities, that he has been a con- 
sistent and effective opponent of commu- 
nism and Communist influence since his 
early youth. 

The various innuendoes contained in 
the article from the Washington Ob- 
server, and in similar scurrilous attacks, 
will not survive objective analysis of Mr. 
Yarmolinsky’s career, both private and 
public. The statements of purported 
fact as to his associations and past ac- 
tivities are demonstrably false. 

For example, Mr. Speaker, the Wash- 
ington Observer article states that while 
at Harvard Mr. Yarmolinsky was head 
of the campus Marxist Club. This 
charge is completely baseless. The fact 
is that, while at Harvard, Mr, Yarmo- 
linsky and a group of his friends with- 
drew from the Harvard Student Union 
because of its developing pro-Communist 
bias. They then founded the Harvard 
Liberal Union, which strongly supported 
American assistance to the British war 
effort at a time when the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact was in effect. Its positions were 
me Marxist, but actively anti-Commu- 

The article also asserts that Mr. Yar- 
molinsky was a founding member and 
on the editorial staff of the “campus 
Marxist magazine Yardling, which pre- 
sented to students the viewpoint of the 
Young Communist League.” Again, the 
statement is completely erroneous. 
While at Harvard, Mr. Yarmolinsky was 
instrumental in founding a freshman 
newspaper known as the Harvard Yard- 
ling. This publication lasted for six 
issues. Not one of these issues con- 
tained any material whatsoever of a pro- 
Communist or fellow traveler nature. 
The Yardling was completely nonpoliti- 
cal. It concentrated on matters of in- 
terest to Harvard freshmen, and empha- 
sized sports and social activities. This 
distorted description of the nature of the 
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Harvard Yardling appears to have origi- 
nated in the notorious anti-Semitic hate 
sheet, Common Sense. It is without 
factual foundation. 

The Observer articles states further, 
Mr. Speaker, that, in 1941 while a stu- 
dent at Harvard, Mr. Yarmolinsky at- 
tended the Communist-controlled Amer- 
ican Youth Congress. What it fails to 
state is that he was present at this meet- 
ing of the American Youth Congress as 
a hostile observer to see how that orga- 
nization would try to get out of its pre- 
vious anti-intervention position: follow- 
ing Russian’s entry into the war the 
month before. Mr. Yarmolinsky pre- 
pared a report on this meeting, published 
by the Clearinghouse for Youth Groups, 
in which he commented on the AYC 
“flip-flop” and observed that this showed 
that the Youth Congress was com- 
pletely under the domination of the 
Communists.” His report warned of the 
likelihood of attempts by the Youth Con- 
gress to infiltrate non-Communist stu- 
dent groups. 

With regard to the article’s charges of 
affiliation with the Young Communist 
League, these too are arrant falsehoods. 
Mr. Yarmolinsky was never a member of 
or sympathetic with the Young Commu- 
nist League. Instead, his record shows 
constant opposition to Communist at- 
tempts to infiltrate the organizations 
with which he has been associated. As 
a result of his efforts to combat Commu- 
nist attempts to take over the American 
Veterans Committee in 1946, Mr. Yar- 
molinsky was attacked as a “Red baiter“ 
in columns of the New York Daily 
Worker. 

Mr. Speaker, other misrepresentations 
of this article relate to Mr. Yarmolin- 
sky’s parents and to his work on a study 
of the Federal personnel security sys- 
tem. Insofar as his parents are con- 
cerned, both Dr. and Mrs. Yarmolinsky 
are distinguished scholars and writers. 
Neither has been active politically. Dr. 
Yarmolinsky, furthermore, has come 
under attack in Communist publications 
because of his unfavorable comments 
about the status of Russian literature 
under the Soviet regime. Mrs. Yar- 
molinsky, a well-known poet under her 
pen name, “Babette Deutsch,” was among 
the first to call attention to the impor- 
tance of Boris Pasternak’s “Dr. Zhivago,” 
in an article in Harper’s magazine in 
September of 1958, shortly after the 
Pasternak manuscript was smuggled out 
of the Soviet Union. 

Insofar as the study of the Federal 
personnel security system is concerned, 
this was an objective analysis of 50 
loyalty-security cases, which was de- 
signed to provide factual material which 
might lead to procedural improvements 
in that program. The study in no sense 
constituted an attack on efforts to 
achieve personnel security and, in his 
published comments at the time of the 
study, Mr. Yarmolinsky recorded his 
view that a security program was 
“needed in these days when there is a 
danger of Communist subversion.” 

Mr. Yarmolinsky has had a distin- 
guished career both as a private lawyer 
and as a public servant. The baseless 
charges that have been made against 
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him in a number of radical hate sheets 
merit only the contempt of this body 
and the American public. 

I am confident, Mr. Speaker, that 
when they know the facts, none of our 
colleagues, and indeed no responsible in- 
dividuals, will associate themselves with 
this kind of unprincipled attack on an 
able and loyal American. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE 
DELAWARE CHAPTER OF THE 
UNITED WORLD FEDERALISTS 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
a previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Delaware [Mr. McDowE Lt] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. McDOWELL. Mr. Speaker, the 
following resolution was adopted by the 
Delaware chapter of the United World 
Federalists at a chapter meeting held 
February 8, 1966: 

RESOLUTIONS ON U.S. Polier IN VIETNAM 
ADOPTED AT THE MEETING, FEBRUARY 8, 1966, 
OF THE DELAWARE CHAPTER OF THE UNITED 
WORLD FEDERALISTS 


We believe that these resolutions describe 
the kind of constructive policy the United 
States ought to emphasize rather than one 
of escalation. 

1. The United States should continue yig- 
orously to seek negotiations with the North 
Vietnamese Government. We approve the 
recent offer to include the National Libera- 
tion Front in the negotiations. Meanwhile 
we urge restraint to prevent widening the 
conflict, 

2. We approve of the steps the United 
States has taken in bringing this crisis to 
the United Nations and believe that fullest 
use should be made of the United Nations 
and of the good offices of nations near Viet- 
nam in the search for peace and in guaran- 
teeing any agreement. 

3. We commend the U.S. Government’s 
recognition of the validity of the 1954 Ge- 
neva accord, 

4. Initiatives should be taken to bring 
mainland China into increased contact with 
the United States and the world community. 

5. In cooperation with other governments, 
the U.S. Government should prepare con- 
crete proposals to strengthen the United Na- 
tions to give it authority and means to cope 
with future crises. 

We proudly commend our Representative 
Harris B. McDowe t for his efforts to bring 
the problem of the Vietnam war before the 
United Nations. $ 

We proudly commend our Senator J. CALEB 
Boccs for his part in providing the people of 
the United States with the report, “The Viet- 
nam Conflict: The Substance and the Shad- 
ow,” a vitally important document. 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE 
ROBERT T. MURPHY 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under a 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Rhode Island [Mr. FOGARTY] 
is recognized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the past few years the tremendous growth 
in air traffic as well as air cargo and air 
freight has been a remarkable factor in 
our national economy. The air trans- 
portation industry has reached a period 
of its highest prosperity and stability un- 
der a regulatory climate provided by the 
Civil Aeronautics Board in which it has 
been encouraged to grow and develop to 
the fullest extent of its ability. Today we 
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have the best air transportation system 
in the world, both domestically and in- 
ternationally. Puerto Rico and the 
Carribbean region constitutes a very sig- 
nificant part of our overseas and inter- 
national trade and commerce. 

In this connection, a recent speech by 
the Vice Chairman of the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Board, Robert T. Murphy, of Rhode 
Island, to the Chamber of Commerce of 
Puerto Rico in San Juan on February 12 
appropriately touches upon some of these 
significant considerations. 

As Mr. Murphy points out, it has been 
air transportation which has forged the 
links which permit the flow of our trade 
and commerce to and from Puerto Rico 
in a matter of a few hours at a level of 
very reasonable cost: Today, as we 
know, Puerto Rico is the crossroads of 
Caribbean air traffic and will continue to 
play a very important part in the future 
development of the entire Caribbean 
region. 

Under previous unanimous consent I 
insert his timely statement in the body 
of the RECORD: 


ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE ROBERT T. MuRPHY, 
Vice CHAIRMAN, CIVIL AERONAUTICS BOARD, 
BEFORE THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF 
Puerto Rico IN SAN JUAN, FEBRUARY 12, 
1966 
I am honored to be here in the company of 

the Puerto Rico Chamber of Commerce this 

evening. Your invitation to join with you in 
emphasizing the essential importance of our 
national air transportation system in the ad- 
vancement of your economic and social wel- 
fare has afforded me the first opportunity to 
visit this great Commonwealth. As I told 
your President, Mr. Justo Pastor Rivera, in 

Washington a few weeks ago, I have come not 

primarily to speak but rather, to listen; not 

to lecture, but to learn. I want to acquire a 

greater familiarity with your problems, to 

understand them the better and to consider 
them as they relate on the larger scene of 

America’s national interest. 

This is not to say that I have no previous 
acquaintance with the needs and aspirations 
of Puerto Rico—its record of progressive self- 
development and its impressive achievements, 
In frequent cases and conferences during the 
past 5 years—in which the Commonwealth 
has often. participated—I have acquired a 
keen appreciation of the special importance of 
this Commonwealth in the present and future 
development of our American way of life in 
this offshore Caribbean area. The ever-un- 
folding economic drama of Operation Boot- 
strap with which so many of you here tonight 
are personally identified, is an inspirational 
example of self-reliance and self-development 
with which all men in all parts of the world 
interested in the cause of freedom and human 
dignity, are and should be acquainted. 

And we know that Puerto Ricans have ini- 
tiated another operation—Operation Sereni- 
dad—to lend the proper cultural and spiritual 
framework to the material advancement 
sought by your quickened trade and com- 
merce. Coming from a part of the United 
States which takes special pride in its colonial 
history, I cannot help but be impressed with 
the antiquity of your culture and institu- 
tions. This island had been colonized for 
more than a century before my native city 
was founded by Roger Williams in 1636; the 
hostile incursions of the British and Dutch 
had long been repulsed from the battlements 
of Morro Castle before the colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations received 
its charter from King Charles II in 1663. 
Certainly, no other area under the American 
flag can boast of a more ancient and impres- 
sive heritage than the Commonwealth of 
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Puerto Rico. Nor; indeed, is any other more 
noted for its natural beauty and the kind 
hospitality of its people. It is a pleasure, 
indeed, to be here at last. 

But our interest, in this convocation, is not 
sò much in what is past; rather, our con- 
cern is what the attendant fortunes of our 
modern industrial world hold in store for 
Puerto Rico in the days ahead and how air 
transportation can be relied upon to play a 
continuing role of service in that respect. 

For generations, as an insular community, 
Puerto Rico was completely dependent upon 
maritime transport for its association with 
the outside world. Trading ships which have 
traversed these waters since the days of Co- 
lumbus and, more recently, cruise ships have 
played a vital part in your economic develop- 
ment. Without any intention of suggesting 
that air transport could supplant the con- 
tinuing importance of maritime transport 
to the Commonwealth, which must be re- 
lied upon for the chief carriage of bulk and 
heavy goods, I think we can truly say that it 
is air transportation which has facilitated, in 
recent years, the astounding increases in your 
trade and commerce. It has been the air- 
craft which forged the vital links which now 
permit the swift flow of persons and goods 
to and from your principal mainland markets 
in a matter of a few hours at reasonable 
costs. It has been air transportation which 
has joined you to all the Caribbean basic 
communities with ease and swiftness and 
brought to you ready transport communica- 
tion with the major communities of Europe 
and South America. It is air transportation 
which is helping to banish the fear of isola- 
tion and the sense of division which, in the 
past, has gripped so many of the Caribbean 
basin peoples. 

By virtue of air transportation, the re- 
splendent charms of this island have been 
made immediately available, at prices rea- 
sonably related to costs, to literally hundreds 
of thousands of people in the United States 
and elsewhere. Here, at San Juan’s Inter- 
national Airport, multiple carriers vie with 
one another in providing an excellence of 
service with the most modern aircraft at a 
variety of price levels. 

Last year, while maritime transport 
afforded you 56 sailings each month to 18 
ports, you enjoyed some 156 direct flights 
each week to U.S. markets, plus Latin Amer- 
ica and Europe. Eleven airlines transported 
more than 100 tons of air cargo daily—and 
the growth and development of economically 
priced air freight the air cargo will figure 
more and more in your commercial future. 
Certainly, the contributions of civil air 
transport technology and of progressive air 
carrier management can find no better prov- 
ing ground than in the pattern of air services 
available at your International Airport. They 
have made you the crossroads of Caribbean 
air traffic. 

But while your present air transportation 
facilities are excellent we, at the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, fully appreciate that your 
service requirements continue to expand; 
that as your needs grow, so too must your 
air transport horizons be enlarged. We have 
full confidence in the responsiveness of the 
authorized carriers to meet the increased 
demands for services. We know that in- 
dustry, which has supplanted agriculture as 
the prime factor in the Puerto Rican econ- 
omy, requires rapid and reasonably priced 
air transportation in order to maintain its 
position in the swiftly evolving economy of 
the modern-day world. Likewise, we are 
aware of the special dependence of tourism 
now the third-ranking contributor to your 
economy—upon the continued development 
and enlargement of convenient and reason- 
ably priced air transportation services. 

The dramatic growth in air travel is no- 
where better illustrated than in the New 
York-San Juan market which has expanded 
threefold in the past decade and which we 
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can expect to total almost 1.3 million pas- 
sengers in 1966. In a sense, the variety in 
the classes of service made available to you 
by the carriers has been both a cause and an 
effect of your great traffic growth both in 
this and other markets. The price range 
and choice of services, surely a function of 
the competitive route awards made by the 
CAB, have been a stimulus in this develop- 
ment. It is well to note that the lowest 
round-trip New York-San Juan fare today 
is less than half the figure in 1946—and the 
New York-San Juan thrift fare is one of the 
lowest mileage fares in the entire world. 

An equally striking demonstration of the 
impact of air travel on Caribbean economies 
can be found in the San Juan-Virgin Island 
markets so ably served by your home-based 
Caribair (Lineas Aereas de Puerto Rico). 
Between 1952 and 1964, Caribair’s traffic be- 
tween San Juan and St. Thomas rose from 
59,000 to 433,000 and from San Juan to St. 
Croix from 9,000 to 69,000—an eightfold 
increase. 

Now, as you doubtless know, an extensive 
review of all present United States-Carib- 
bean-South American air services is proceed- 
ing before our Board. Detailed evidence re- 
lating to your present and future needs for 
air service has been submitted in this quasi- 
judicial proceeding. I cannot comment on 
that pending case except to say that you 
may be assured that it will be fully and 
carefully considered and evaluated in keep- 
ing with our Board responsibility to develop 
an adequate national air transport system 
capable of meeting the needs of our present 
and future domestic and international trade 
and commerce. 

I deem it fortunate that so much of your 
future will be identified with air transporta- 
tion which, in my judgment, is our most 
progressive and dynamic mode of transpor- 
tation. I say that for several reasons: 

First, in aviation technology, including 
aircraft design and production, we are un- 
questionably world leaders. U.S. aircraft 
are in use, in increasing numbers, under the 
flags of all of the free world, over air routes 
in every corner of the globle. Yet, our 
search for even better aircraft products con- 
tinues at an accelerated pace. 

Second, our air carrier industry has built 
the most extensive, the soundest, and most 
economically viable air transportation sys- 
tem in the world. In terms of service to the 
public it has no peer elsewhere. In profitabil- 
ity to investors it has no counterpart. Our 
airline managements have courageously com- 
mitted billions of dollars to making the jet 
age a reality for the millions of travelers and 
shippers now regularly utilizing their safe 
and reliable services. : 

And. finally, we can say with some par- 
donable pride, that a regulatory climate and 
attitude has been provided by the CAB in 
which air transportation has been encouraged 
to grow and develop at a maximized pace 
relatively free from discouraging regulatory 
burdens or undue restrictions. 

As you contemplate the future, therefore, 
you can confidently conclude that the air 
transport industry is not afflicted with any 
serious ills. Its problems, fortunately, are 
chiefiy those associated with growth, of bur- 
geoning expansion and, indeed, affluence. 
This past year, our carriers, both domestic 
and international, set new traffic record highs 
in every category of market indexes—and, at 
the same time achieved the most favorable 
profit returns in many years. This trend 
continues. The latest figures available show, 
for example, that December 1965 trunkline 
traffic was up 6.2 percent over November 1965 
and up 22 percent over December 1964. Load 
factors are continuing to hold steady even as 
the number of seats made available for sale 
continues to rise, 

Our air transport industry, then, stands 
fully able and ever willing to join with you 
in lifting your economy to new heights. 
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Airline managements are devoting an in- 
creasing proportion of their attention and 
resources to improvement of their services 
as well as innovations in the promotion of 
resort and tourist travel. You cannot help 
but profit from all of this. 

There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
years ahead are destined to be years of great 


forecasts, the record levels of 1965 will be 
exceeded this year—and the totals of pas- 
sengers and passenger-miles will double 
within the next 5 years. In my judgment, 
air cargo and air freight will grow at a rela- 
tively higher pace than passenger traffic. 
New containerization methods will greatly 
facilitate its handling and its intermodal 
transfer thus reducing costs appreciably. 
More and more of our traffic will be carried 
in jet aircraft. Here in the Caribbean area, 
for example, you can soon expect marked 
service improvements with advent of the 
three-engine B~—727's and twin-engine DC-0’s 
by Pan Am and your own Caribbean-Atlantic 
respectively, 

Time does not permit a glimpse of what the 
future may hold for us in terms of supersonic 
transportation or in terms of the projected 
mammoth, subsonic cargo and passenger air- 
craft of the C-5A type. Nor can we discuss, 
at this point, the great transport break- 
throughs which may result from the ad- 
vancing technology in V/STOL aircraft— 
both fixed and tilt wing—or in the special 
research in ballistic transport which ac- 
companies our space efforts. Right now, 
on the drawing boards and in the labora- 
tories of our world-famed aircraft manu- 
facturing industry, revolutionary new ad- 
vances in equipment are presently in the 
making. Suffice it to say that even with the 
present tools at hand our basic air trans- 
portation system will expand beyond present 
markets. Air carrier progress will stimulate 
the development of new markets. As busi- 
nessmen, you appreciate that the growth and 
development of other travel markets need 
not adversely affect Puerto Rico’s prime tour- 
ist position. Experience has shown that the 
great expansion of Caribbean air travel has 
been accompanied by a healthy growth in 
the Florida market; vacation travel to the 
southwestern States has rapidly grown con- 
comitantly with the dramatic increases in 
tourist traffic to Hawaii. There are benefits 
for all of us in the expansion of additional 
travel markets. 

In this connection let me compliment you 
on the establishment of the Caribbean Eco- 
nomic Development Corporation whose ac- 
tivities recognize that the continuing pros- 
perity of Puerto Rico is necessarily asso- 
ciated with that of the other islands in the 
Caribbean region. Just as the Island of 
Oahu in our new State of Hawaii perceived 
that its destiny was inevitably linked to the 
development of the “outer islands,” so, too, 
have you recognized that the promotion of 
the neighboring islands as tourist attrac- 
tions will redound to your own benefit. An 
upsurge in their economy will have a favor- 
able effect upon that of Puerto Rico. 

I cannot conclude these remarks without 
adverting to the unique position which the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the 
neighboring Virgin Islands enjoy in our ef- 
forts to promote and advance the Visit U.S.A. 
program. Here, the favorable virtues of 
climate, geographic location, cultural back- 
ground, scenic beauty, and historic lore com- 
bine to make the Commonwealth and its en- 
virons a highly attractive center of vacation 
travel. The principal instrument of its de- 
velopment along these lines will continue to 
be air transportation. In the Caribbean 
basin, we can find all the charms and allure 
of the multinational civilization of Europe, 
and find them literally on our own doorstep, 
thanks to convenient airline services. Not 
only are more and more of our fellow citizens 
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discovering this pleasurable fact but, like- 
wise, more and more Europeans. The work 
of this chamber, then, in the development of 
a strong tourist economy in the Common- 
wealth is a significant contribution to our 
balance-of-payments problem. You are to be 
commended for your efforts in this direction. 

In conclusion then, let me say that the 
future for Puerto Rico is indeed bright and 
that developing future will continue to be 
enhanced by progressive and reliable air 
transportation services. In your effort to 
improve your self-governing capacity by ex- 
panding your economy and opening new 
vistas of spiritual and cultural values to your 
people, you may count our flag carriers as 
your strong, faithful allies. Iam sure that all 
of us who are privileged to have some respon- 
sibility for U.S. air transportation shall 
regard our obligations to the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico as a responsibility of great 
trust—a trust which I assure you will be dis- 
charged with fidelity and continued success. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER 
(at the request of Mr. Boccs), on Febru- 
ary 21 and 22, on account of official 
business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. COHELAN (at the request of Mr. 
Kress), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. McDowELL (at the request of Mr. 
KREBS), for 15 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 

Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
Kress), for 10 minutes, today; and to 
revise and extend his remarks and in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. O’Hara of Illinois in two instances. 

Mr. WELTNER. 

Mr. PHILBIN. 

(The following Member (at the request 
of Mr. Hutcurnson) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. DEL CLAWSON. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Kress) and to include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. Hays. 

Mr. HANNA. 

Mr. Kornecay in two instances. 

Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. 


JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO 
THE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURLESON, from the Committee 
on House Administration, reported that 
that committee did on this day present 
to the President, for his approval, a joint 
5 of the House of the following 

€: 

H.J. Res. 403. Joint resolution authorizing 
an appropriation to enable the United States 
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to extend an invitation to the World Health 
Organization to hold the 22d World Health 
Assembly in Boston, Mass., in 1969. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. KREBS. Mr. Speaker, I move that 
the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 1 o’clock and 11 minutes p.m.) 
the House adjourned until tomorrow, 
Tuesday, February 22, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
oe Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
ows: 


2058. A communication from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, transmitting pro- 
posed supplemental appropriations for vari- 
ous agencies for fiscal year 1966 (H. Doc. 
No. 383); to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2059. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of audit of Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration, fiscal year 1965 (H. Doc. No. 384); 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 

2060. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Office of Emergency Planning, Executive 
Office of the President, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to amend the provi- 
sions of title III of the Federal Civil Defense 
Act of 1950, as amended; to the Committee 
on Armed Services. 

2061. A letter from the Acting Director, 
Office of Emergency Planning, Executive Of- 
fice of the President, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

2062. A letter from the Acting President, 
Board of Commissioners, District of Colum- 
bia, transmitting a draft of proposed legis- 
lation to provide revenue for the District of 
Columbia, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

2063. A letter from the Acting Secretary, 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, transmitting a report covering personal 
property received by State surplus property 
agencies for distribution to public health and 
educational institutions and civil defense or- 
ganizations, during the period July 1 through 
December 31, 1965, pursuant to the provi- 
sions of section 203(0) of the Federal Prop- 
erty and Administrative Services Act of 1949, 
as amended; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2064. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of need to reexamine planned re- 
placement and augmentation of high-endur- 
ance vessels, western area, U.S. Coast Guard, 
Treasury Department; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2065. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of information relating to local em- 
ployment created by the accelerated public 
works program, Area Redevelopment Admin- 
istration, Department of Commerce; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2066. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of actions being taken to achieve 
greater utilization of limited-life and long- 
supply items in civil defense medical stock- 
pile managed by Public Health Service, De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare; 
5 the Committee on Government Opera- 

ons. 
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2067. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of pricing of recorders p 
from Midwestern Instruments, Inc., Tulsa, 
Okla., Department of the Air Force; to the 
Committee on Government Operations, 

2068. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of review of cost-sharing arrange- 
ments with the State of Oregon for the oper- 
ation of fish hatcheries, Bureau of Commer- 
cial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Department of the Interior; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2069. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of need to strengthen supervision 
over city delivery carriers, Post Office Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 

2070. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of allocation of school facility costs 
to five federally assisted urban renewal proj- 
ects in New Jersey and Illinois, Urban Re- 
newal Administration, Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

2071. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of need to consider storing processed 
commodities on a daily-rate basis, Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation, Department of Agri- 
culture; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2072. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of inclusion of balconies and use of 
high-cost brick in constructing low-rent 
public housing projects, Public Housing 
Administration, Department of Housing and 
Urban Development; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2073. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of review of the approval of mortgage 
insurance for a housing project for the 
elderly located near Fort Worth, Tex., Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development; to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 

2074. A letter from the Chief Commis- 
sioner, Indian Claims Commission, transmit- 
ting a report that proceedings have been 
finally concluded with respect to docket No. 
248, The Seminole Nation, Plaintiff v. The 
United States of America, pursuant to the 
provisions of 60 Stat. 1055; 25 U.S.C. 70t; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

2075. A letter from the Chairman, Federal 
Communications Commission, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the 
Communications Act of 1934, as amended, 
to give the Federal Communications Com- 
mission certain additional regulatory author- 
ity over communication common carriers; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

2076. A letter from the Secretary, Housing 
and Urban Development, transmitting a draft 
of proposed legislation to provide incentives 
to planned metropolitan development and to 
otherwise assist urban development; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, pursuant to 
the order of the House of February 17, 
1966, the following bill was reported on 
February 18, 1966: 

Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: Committee 
on Armed Services. H.R. 12889. A bill to 
authorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1966 for procurement of aircraft, mis- 
siles, naval vessels, tracked combat vehicles, 
research, development, test, evaluation, and 
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military construction for the Armed Forces, 
and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 1293). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public bills 
and resolutions were introduced and sev- 
erally referred as follows: 


By Mrs. BOLTON: 

H.R. 12921. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to ‘provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses 
by means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BROOMFIELD: 

H.R. 12922. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States aboard 
certain foreign vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CRAMER: 

H.R. 12928. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs and cats 
intended to be used for purposes of research 
or experimentation, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R. 12924. A bill to adjust the rates of 
basic compensation of certain officers and 
employees of the Federal Government, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 

H.R. 12925. A bill to provide for the is- 
suance of a special series of postage stamps 
in commemoration, of the millennium of the 
Polish nation in the calendar year 1966; to 
the Committee on Post. Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. DERWINSRKI: 

H.R. 12926. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove certain lim- 
itations on the amount of the deduction for 
contributions to pension and profit-sharing 
plans made on behalf of self-employed in- 
dividuals and to change the definition of 
“earned income” applicable with respect to 
such plans; ‘to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOELSON: 

H.R. 12927. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall acquire additional 
land for the Beverly National Cemetery, N.J; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MEEDS: 

H.R. 12928. A bill to amend titles III and 
XI of the National Defense Education Act of 
1958 to strengthen instruction in school 
health and physical education, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Education 
and Labor. 

By Mr. MINISH: 

H.R. 12929. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MIZE: 

H.R. 12930. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to mailing privi- 
leges of members of the U.S. Armed Forces 
and other Federal Government personnel 
overseas, to extend such mailing privileges to 
voice recordings of personal messages, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 12931. A bill to amend the Small Busi- 
ness Act to provide increased authorization 
for the lending programs of the Small Busi- 
ness Administration; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 
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H.R. 12932. A bill to amend the Small 
Business Act; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. REES: 

H.R. 12933. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize 
certain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 12934. A bill to permit a State to 
elect to use funds from the highway trust 
fund for purposes of urban mass transporta- 
tion; to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr. RONCALIO;: 

H.R. 12935. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide that con- 
struction workers shall be allowed the deduc- 
tion for moving expenses without regard to 
the length of time they are employed at their 
new location; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H. R. 12936. A bill relating to the establish- 
ment of parking facilities in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 12937. A bill to amend the act of May 
28, 1924, to revise existing law relating to the 
examination, licensure, registration, and reg- 
ulation of optometrists and the practice of 
optometry in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ADAMS: 

H.R. 12938. A bill relating to the establish- 
ment of parking facilities in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

H.R. 12939. A bill to provide incentives to 
planned metropolitan development and to 
otherwise assist urban development; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 12940. A bill relating to the establish- 
ment of parking facilities in the District of 
Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAHILL: 

H.R. 12941. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the trans- 
portation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, 
and other animals intended to be used for 
purposes of research or experimentation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr, COLMER: 

H.R. 12942. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States aboard 
certain foreign vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

By Mr. CRALEY: 

H.R. 12943. A bill to extend the administra- 
tive compensation retention provisions of the 
Department of the Navy for its wage board 
employees to wage board employees of the 
former Naval Ordnance Plant, York, Pa.; 
to the Committee on Post Office and Civil 
Service. 

By Mr. GRAY: 

H.R. 12944. A bill authorizing the planting, 
design, construction, furnishing, and mainte- 
nance of an Official residence for the Vice 
President of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works, 

By Mr. HELSTOSEI: 

H.R. 12945. A bill to provide that certain 
persons convicted of peddling narcotics must 
be sentenced to life imprisonment; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 12946. A bill to provide incentives to 
planned metropolitan development and to 
otherwise assist urban development; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. CUNNINGHAM: 

H.J. Res. 840. Joint resolution to authorize 
the President to issue a proclamation for 
the commemoration and observance of the 
millennium of the Polish nation in the 
calendar year 1966; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. REES: 

HJ. Res. 841. Joint resolution to designate 
Monday, October 4, 1965, as Free Enterprise 
Day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHWEIKER: 

H. Con. Res. 595. Concurrent resolution ex- 
pressing the sense of the Congress with re- 
spect to discrimination in the assignment of 
U.S. employees; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARENCE J. BROWN, JR.: 

H.R. 12947. A bill for the relief of John A. 
Goodwin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HALPERN: 

H. R. 12948. A bill for the relief of Mary 

Seferian; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mrs. KELLY: 

H.R. 12949. A bill for the relief of Yoshiko 

Ishizawa; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H.R.12950. A bill for the relief of Kazi- 
mierz (Casimer) Krzykowski; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, O'BRIEN: 

H.R, 12951. A bill for the relief of Dr. Syed 
Akram Ali; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 3 

H.R. 12952, A bill for the relief of Wlodzi- 
mierz Kwolek; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 12953. A bill for the relief of Jozef 
Misiuk; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. OHARA of Illinois: 

H. R. 12954. A bill for the relief of Vukosava 

Nikcevic; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ST. ONGE: 

H.R. 12955. A bill for the relief of Arlene 
W. Chang; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 12956. A bill for the relief of Chana 

Stupinski; to the Committee on the Judi- 


clary. 

H.R. 12957. A bill for the relief of Stanislav 
Jackowski, Joanna Jackowski, Stefan Jac- 
kowski, Waclaw Jackowski, and Tomasz Jac- 
kowski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 

330. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Henry Stoner, Avon Park, Fla., relative to 
Federal aid in certain areas and cutting of 
school lunch funds, which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 


SENATE 


Monpay, FEBRUARY 21, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF)... 

Rey, Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, D.C., 
offered the following prayer: 


O God of the ages, we come to Thee 
in this day and age conscious of a serious 


world situation. We give Thee thanks 
for citizenship in a free nation where dif- 
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ference of opinion sincerely and fervently 
debated gives opportunity for solemn 
thought of men’s actions and persuasions 
throughout the world. We thank Thee 
that within this company of leaders there 
is a deep desire to find a solution. 

Thou art the God of Peace for all 
people. Move, therefore, with Thy guid- 
ing presence upon this body in their de- 
liberations. Create through them ways 
of peace. Give them courage to dare to 
take guided steps. Reward them with 
inner strength and security. 

Direct the President, the Congress, and 
other world leaders that this day will 
not be remembered as a prelude to war 
but a day and age of seeking and develop- 
ing a lasting peace. We pray in the 
Master’s name. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Hart, and by unani- 
mous consent, the reading of the Journal 
of the proceedings of Friday, February 
18, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


REPORT ON OPERATIONS OF THE 
EXECUTIVE, BRANCH UNDER 
TITLE II OF DUAL COMPENSATION 
ACT—MESSAGE FROM THE PRES- 
IDENT 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the 
United States, which, with the accom- 
panying report, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As provided by section 205 of title II of 
the Dual Compensation Act (Public Law 
88-448, approved Aug. 19, 1964), I am 
transmitting a comprehensive report of 
the operations under that title of the de- 
partments and agencies in the executive 
branch. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, February 21, 1966. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. Hart, and by unani- 

mous consent, statements during the 

transaction of routine morning business 
were ordered limited to 3 minutes. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, February 
21, 1966, the President pro tempore 
signed the enrolled bill (S. 9) to provide 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces during the in- 
duction period, which had previously 
been signed by the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives. 
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REPORT OF AUDIT OF NATIONAL 
FUND FOR MEDICAL EDUCATION 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the executive vice president, National 
Fund for Medical Education, New York, 
N.Y., transmitting, pursuant to law, a 
report of audit of that fund, for the 
calendar year 1965, which, with the ac- 
companying report was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PRO- 
GRAM—RESOLUTION 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I present 
for appropriate reference a resolution of 
the senate and house education com- 
mittees of the General Assembly of the 
State of Vermont. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the resolution be printed in the 
RECORD. 

This resolution strongly protests the 
recommendations of the administration 
for drastic cuts in the school milk and 
school lunch programs, holding that such 
an action would not be in the best in- 


terests of the country. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Byrp of Virginia in the chair). The res- 


olution will be received and appro- 
priately referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution will be printed in the REC- 
ORD. 

The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


‘as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE SENATE AND HOUSE EDU- 
CATION COMMITTEES OF THE GENERAL AS- 
SEMBLY OF THE STATE OF VERMONT 


Whereas the national school lunch pro- 
gram and the special school milk program 
are two of the most valuable programs pro- 
vided by the Federal Government for the 
children of America; and 

Whereas the well-being and the learning 
rate of children are greatly improved by the 
availability of these programs with adequate 
Federal support; and 

Whereas the programs have a salutary 
effect on the agricultural economy of the 
country; and 

Whereas since the programs are available 
to children whether or not the parents have 
the ability to pay, that this is a service pro- 
vided to all without discrimination; and 

Whereas these programs help to build 
healthy minds and healthy bodies in children 
and develop in them good nutritional 
habits that will be with them through their 
lives; and 

Whereas the future of the United States 
depends on the well-being of the children in 
the schools today and a continuance of this 
well-being into adulthood; and 

Whereas the senate and house education 
committees are certain that the drastic cuts 
in the financial support for the national 
school lunch program and special milk pro- 
gram for fiscal 1967 is not in the best 
interests of the country: Now, therefore, be it 
_ Resolved by the senate and house educa- 
tion. committees, That the President of the 
United States and the Congress take steps to 
reevaluate the values of the national school 
lunch program and the special milk program 
and take the necessary steps not only to 
restore the proposed cuts in the budget in 
fiscal 1967 for these programs, but to increase 
the appropriations made in fiscal 1966 to a 
level which recognizes the substantial 
growth in these programs and the increased 
cost in operating them; and be it further 
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Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States and to the members of the Vermont 
delegation in the Congress. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. METCALF (for himself and Mr. 
MANSFIELD) : 

S. 2948. A bill to set aside certain lands in 
Montana for the Indians of the Confederated 
Salish and Kootenai Tribes of the Flathead 
Reservation, Mont.; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. COTTON: 

S. 2949. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936, as amended, by inserting a 
new title X to authorize aid in developing, 
constructing, and operating privately owned 
nuclear-powered merchant ships; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Corron when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia (for him- 
self and Mr. SALTONSTALL) (by 
request) : 

S. 2950. A bill to authorize appropriations 
during the fiscal year 1967 for procurement 
of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, devel- 
opment, test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. RUSSELL of Geor- 
gia when he introduced the above bill, which 
appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. INOUYE (for Mr. WILLIAMS of 
New Jersey, and Mr. Morse): 

S. 2951. A bill to amend title V of the 
Social Security Act to provide a grant-in-aid 
program to assist the States in furnishing 
aid and services with respect to children 
under foster care; to the Committee on 
Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Inouye when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. BIBLE (by request) : 

S. 2952. A bill to authorize suits in the 
courts of the District of Columbia for col- 
lection of taxes owed to States, territories, or 
possessions, or political subdivisions there- 
of, when the reciprocal right is accorded to 
the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


poses; 

S. 2953. A bill to revise and modernize pro- 
cedures relating to the licensing by the 
District of Columbia of persons engaged in 
certain occupations, professions, businesses, 
trades, and callings, and for other purposes; 
and 

S. 2954. A bill to amend the District of Co- 
lumbia Traffic Act, 1925, as amended, and the 
Motor Vehicle Safety Responsibility Act of 
the District of Columbia, as amended, so as 
to bring within the provisions of such Acts 
any person operating a motor vehicle while 
under the influence of a drug rendering such 
person incapable of operating the motor ve- 
hicle safely; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. EASTLAND: 

S. 2955. A bill for the relief of Mr. and 
Mrs. J. L. Pigford; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOMINICK: 

S. 2956. A bill to amend the National Labor 
Relations Act so as to make it an unfair 
labor practice for a labor organization to 
discriminate on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin; to the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare. 
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(See the remarks of Mr. Dominick when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 


TO AUTHORIZE PRINTING OF RE- 
MARKS OF SENATORS ON THE OC- 
CASION OF THE DEATH OF FLEET 
ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ AS A 
SENATE DOCUMENT 


Mr. TOWER submitted a resolution (S. 
Res. 226) authorizing the printing of re- 
marks of Senators on the occasion of the 
death of Fleet Adm. Chester W. Nimitz 
as a Senate document, which, under the 
rule, was referred to the Committee on 
Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. Tower, which 
appears under a separate heading.) 


EXPRESSION OF SENSE OF THE 
SENATE THAT THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION SHOULD 
REMAIN AN INDEPENDENT AGEN- 
CY OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. PROUTY submitted a resolution 
(S. Res. 227) expressing the sense of 
the Senate that the Small Business Ad- 
ministration should remain an indepen- 
dent agency of the United States, which 
was referred to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when submitted by Mr. PROUTY, 
which appears under a separate head- 
ing.) 


CONSTRUCTION OF NUCLEAR- 
POWERED MERCHANT SHIPS 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference a bill to 
amend the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, 
to authorize special assistance in the 
development, construction, and opera- 
tion of nuclear-powered merchant ships. 

There is no hiding the problems of the 
American merchant marine. High capi- 
tal, construction, and operating costs 
have made U.S.-flag ships noncompeti- 
tive with foreign ships. Despite the use 
of Federal subsidies to maintain a par- 
ity between U.S. and foreign costs for 
some essential ship operations, the in- 
dustry has continued to decline. Our 
ships today carry less than 10 percent of 
the commerce of the United States. 
Norwegian ships, to name just one ex- 
ample, carry twice as many cargoes to 
and from the United States as do all 
American-fiag ships. 

Unfortunately, as the war in Vietnam 
has forcibly demonstrated, our need for 
an adequate American fleet of modern 
merchant ships has not declined—it has 
expanded, and it will continue to expand 
as our economy grows. 

While American construction and op- 
erating costs are higher than those of 
our foreign competitors, there is one area 
of merchant marine technology where 
the United States has a clear and still 
unchallenged lead—and that is nuclear 
ship propulsion. American engineers 
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and shipbuilders have built scores of nu- 
clear-powered submarines and many 
nuclear-powered surface ships for the 
Navy, and the world’s only atomic- 
powered merchant ship, the NS Savan- 
nah 


I believe the time has come for us to 
take advantage of our undenied lead in 
nuclear propulsion, and put our unique 
capabilities in this area to work for the 
improvement of the American merchant 
marine. We have a golden opportunity, 
through nuclear energy, to regain the 
lead in maritime matters and put our 
merchant marine back on its feet. Nu- 
clear power offers American ships a 
chance to overcome the disadvantages of 
high construction and operating costs. 

Properly utilized, new nuclear-powered 
passenger ships might put an ocean trip 
to the United States within the economic 
reach of millions in Europe who cannot 
now afford such a trip. Nuclear-powered 
bulk carriers, designed to take advantage 
of the unique capabilities of nuclear 
propulsion, could also help usher in a 
new and better era for the U.S. merchant 
marine. Nuclear-powered ships can sur- 
pass foreign fleets in speed, cargo capac- 
ity, and operating costs, if they are well 
designed and effectively utilized. 

But none of these potentials can ever 
be realized unless we start. The initial 
cost of putting nuclear-powered mer- 
chant vessels into operation will be high, 
at least for the near future—and for this 
reason some additional Federal assist- 
ance will be necessary. That is the pur- 
pose of the legislation I am introducing. 

Although the bill I am introducing is 
the result of much thought and careful 
consideration, I must hasten to say that 
it is not a polished, final version. The 
point is we have had enough studies and 
enough reviews. The time has come to 
get this problem squarely before the 
Congress so that our committees can 
consider and revamp it and the Congress 
can work its will on it. 

My bill represents only one effective 
way to move ahead toward the solution 
of the problems which must be met be- 
fore nuclear-powered merchant ships 
ean fulfill their potential. It would au- 
thorize the Secretary of Commerce to 
furnish aid to private industry in the de- 
velopment, construction, and operation 
of such ships. Such assistance would 
be based on the additional costs of de- 
signing, building, and operating a nuclear 
ship, as compared to a conventional ship. 
The general framework of the current 
law would be used to carry this out. 

This proposal would cost the taxpay- 
ers some money. But only in the short 
run. I am confident that the develop- 
ment of a nuclear-powered merchant 
fieet will ultimately result in an ex- 
panded industry—and a marked reduc- 
tion in the amount of Federal subsidies. 
Frankly, I doubt if a second generation 
of nuclear-powered ships, such as those 
contemplated by my bill, will provide all 
the right answers. But by the third or 
fourth generation, where each builds on 
the advances and the experience of those 
before it, will significantly improve the 
American merchant marine. 
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Obviously, by that time other nations 
will be producing nuclear-powered ships 
and competing, but if we start now, when 
we are far ahead of them on the know- 
how, they will be in the first generation 
stage when we are in the fourth. 

This is one clear route to a significant, 
substantial improvement in the American 
merchant marine, and in our national 
defense, balance of payments, and inter- 
national commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2949) to amend the Mer- 
chant Marine Act, 1936, as amended, by 
inserting a new title X to authorize aid 
in developing, constructing, and oper- 
ating privately owned nuclear-powered 
merchant ships, introduced by Mr. Cor- 
TON, was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR PROCUREMENT BY 
THE ARMED FORCES 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for myself, and the senior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], 
I introduce, by request, a bill to au- 
thorize appropriations during the fiscal 
year 1967 for procurement of aircraft, 
missiles, naval vessels, and tracked com- 
bat vehicles, and research, development, 
test, and evaluation for the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes. 

I ask unanimous consent that the let- 
ter of transmittal requesting introduc- 
tion of this bill and explaining its purpose 
be printed in the Rrecorp immediately 
following the listing of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The bill (S. 2950) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1967 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, introduced by Mr. RUSSELL of 
Georgia (for himself and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL), by request, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

The letter presented by Mr. RUSSELL 
of Georgia is as follows: 

THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, January 24, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: There is forwarded 
herewith a draft of proposed legislation “to 
authorize appropriations during fiscal year 
1967 for procurement of aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and tracked combat vehicles, 
and research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces and for other 
purposes.” This proposal is a part of the 
Department of Defense legislative program 
for the 89th Congress, and the Bureau of 
the Budget has advised that enactment of 
the proposal would be in accord with the 
program of the President. 

While this proposal is identical in form to 
the provisions of Public Law 89-37, approved 
June 11, 1965, providing authorizations for 
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appropriations as required pursuant to sec- 
tion 412 (b), Public Law 86-149, as amended, 
it also includes authorization for appropri- 
ations for tracked combat vehicles and for 
use as an emergency fund for research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation, or procure- 
ment or production, as required by sections 
304 and 305 of the act, respectively. 

This proposal would provide for authoriza- 
tion of appropriations as needed in each of 
the categories of aircraft, missiles, naval ves- 
sels, and tracked combat vehicles for each of 
the military departments in the amount of 
the new obligational authority being re- 
quested for such purposes in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1967. In addition, the 
proposal would provide fund authorization 
in amounts equal to the new obligational au- 
thority included in the President's budget 
for fiscal year 1967 in total for each of the 
research, development, test, and evaluation 
appropriations for the military departments 
and the defense agencies and for use as an 
emergency fund for research, development, 
test, and evaluation or procurement or pro- 
duction for the Department of Defense. 
Where applicable, the amounts requested for 
fund authorization reflect the amounts in- 
cluded in the budget estimates for the sup- 
port of Vietnamese and other free world 
forces in Vietnam. 

The Committees on Armed Services will 
be furnished, as in the past, information 
with respect to the program for which fund 
authorization is being requested in a form 
identical to that submitted in explanation 
and justification of the budget request. Ad- 
ditionally, the Department of Defense will be 
prepared to submit any other data required 
by the committees or their staffs. 

It is expected that the Armed Services 
Committees will desire that top civilian and 
military officials of the Department of De- 
fense be prepared to make presentations 
explaining and justifying their respective 
programs as in the past. 

For ready reference, there are attached 
tables showing the results of previous con- 
gressional action on applicable budget re- 
quests, together with the amounts of new 
obligational authority being requested in 
the supplemental estimate. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT S. MCNAMARA. 

Enclosures, tables, two. 


Table of amounts requested for aircraft, 
missiles, ships, and tracked combat vehicle 
procurement authorization in fiscal year 
1967 request as compared with fiscal year 
1966 budget 

[In thousands] 


Naval vessels; Na 
T ed combat ve 
cles: 


rovided 
ney fund, southeast Asia” Public Law 
80-213 and $3,417,700,000 requesi ted in fiscal year 1966 


Includes amounts totaling $496,100,000 
through “Emi 


supplemental authorization request. 

cludes amounts totaling $496,100,000 provided 
through “Emergency fund, southeast Asia” Public Law 
80.213 and 83,417, 700, 000 requested in fiscal year 1966 
supplemental budget estimate request. 
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Table of acounts requested for R. D. T. & E. 
authorization in fiscal year 1967 request 
as compared with fiscal year 1966 budget 


{In thousands] 
Research, develop- Author- | Appro- Re- 
ment, test, and fiscal} priated | quested 
evaluation 


year fiscal fiscal 
year 1966!) year 1966 2| year 1967 


1 Includes $151, mon in fiscal year 1966 supplemental 


authorization request. 
2 Includes $151,650, 000 in fiscal year 1966 supplemental 
bu t estimate request, 
ot available. 


AID TO CHILDREN UNDER FOSTER 
CARE 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, on behalf 
of the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
WILLTAuS] and the Senator from Oregon 
(Mr. Morse] a bill to amend title V of 
the Social Security Act to provide a 
grant-in-aid program to assist the States 
in furnishing aid and services with re- 
spect to children under foster care. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
lie on the table through the close of busi- 
ness on Friday, March 4, so that other 
Senators may add their names as co- 
sponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from Hawaii. 

The bill (S. 2951) to amend title V of 
the Social Security Act to provide a 
grant-in-aid program to assist the States 
in furnishing aid and services with re- 
spect to children under foster care, in- 
troduced by Mr. Inouye (for Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of New Jersey and Mr. MORSE) , was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


LABOR BILL OF RIGHTS— 
DISCRIMINATION 


Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
to amend the National Labor Relations 
Act so as to make it an unfair labor 
practice for a labor organization to dis- 
criminate on account of race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

The great majority of unions do not 
discriminate in their membership prac- 
tices. But, unfortunately, discrimination 
does occur in some instances. It is these 
few exceptions against which my bill is 
directed. 

We have, of course, passed the Civil 
Rights Act of 1964 which prohibits dis- 
crimination by labor organizations. But 
the enforcement machinery is very cum- 
bersome and has yet to be proved effec- 
tive. The present machinery is set in 
motion by a complaint signed under oath 
by an aggrieved party or by a member 
of the Equal Employment Opportunities 
Commission. The Commission must 
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then undertake a secret investigation to 
determine whether there is “reasonable 
cause” to believe that the charge is true. 
Then the Commission must seek volun- 
tary compliance of the party responsible 
for the discrimination. Then there may 
be further waiting periods to allow agen- 
cies of the State to take action or in 
order to again try to get voluntary com- 
pliance with the aggrieved party. And 
only then can the party who is unem- 
ployed because of union bigotry go into 
a court of the United States in order to 
seek an end to the discrimination. 

So in fact, we see that this enforce- 
ment machinery of the Civil Rights Act 
of 1964 causes a long and serious delay 
before the aggrieved party can seek re- 
lief. 

My bill would provide effective en- 
forcement against union discrimination. 
By making this an unfair labor practice, 
we can make use of the existing ma- 
chinery of the National Labor Relations 
Board to bear down upon discriminatory 
practices. The National Labor Relations 
Board could itself petition a U.S. Court 
of Appeals for enforcement if a union 
disregarded the Board’s own order. The 
result would be more rapid and cheaper 
enforcement of a national policy by an 
organization which would be more con- 
versant with unions and their hiring 
practices. 

Mr. President, the Republican Party 
has traditionally upheld the concept of 
“individualism,” and this bill, in my 
opinion, fits within this great tradition. 
We can talk about various theories of 
government, but in the end, it is the in- 
dividual man that counts. Any govern- 
ment, any society, fulfills its function 
only if it serves the individual man. 
If we are to have a truly “Great Society,” 
we must assure every individual the op- 
portunity to further his individual goals, 
to improve himself, to move up accord- 
ing to his individual abilities. We must 
protect the individual citizen against the 
potential abuses of excessive power, be 
it big business, labor, or government. 
My bill would do just that. It would 
insure that no man would be denied op- 
portunity because of his race, color, re- 
ligion, or national origin. 

At a time when our society is locked 
in a worldwide struggle with a collec- 
tivist government which holds the right 
of an individual in contempt, I think we 
can do no less than let the world know 
that our Nation is second to none in its 
effective protection of the individual. 
I hope that my colleagues in the Senate 
will give this bill their support. 

I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
be on the table until February 28 for ad- 
ditional cosponsors. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred, and, without objection the bill 
will lie on the desk until February 28 as 
requested. 

The bill (S. 2956) to amend the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act so as to 
make it an unfair labor practice for a la- 
bor organization to discriminate on ac- 
count of race, color, religion, or national 
origin, introduced by Mr. Dominick, was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 
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TO PRINT AS A SENATE DOCUMENT 
REMARKS MADE ON THE DEATH 
OF ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, it is my 
sad duty as a member of the Armed 
Service Committee and as a Senator from 
the State of Texas, to call to the atten- 
tion of the Senate the death of Fleet 
Adm. Chester W. Nimitz. 

Admiral Nimitiz was one of Texas’ 
most talented sons. His military career 
long will be studied by our sailors and 
naval officers. He had a unique ability 
to turn adversity into triumph. Given 
command of the fleet after Pearl Harbor, 
he led it to victory. 

Chester William Nimitz was born 
February 24, 1885, in a gingerbread hotel 
in Fredericksburg, in Gillespie County, 
Tex. Those were frontier days in the 
territory west of San Antonio, and the 
hotel built by Chester Nimitz’ grand- 
father, Charles Nimitz, was one of the 
first in the area. 

The grandfather was a retired sea cap- 
tain, and his hotel—although more than 
200 miles from the gulf coast—was 
equipped with a ship’s bridge and a pilot 
house from which he and his grandson 
could scan the hills and prairies. 

The people of Fredericksburg never 
have forgotten Chester Nimitz. In re- 
cent years they honored his birthday 
with special festivities. He was a man 
to be proud of. 

Chester Nimitz left Fredericksburg for 
the Naval Academy even before he had 
completed high school. During World 
War I, he served on and commanded 
several ships in the Far East and became 
an expert in submarine and diesel 
engines. 

After World War I, he commanded a 
submarine division, attended the Naval 
War College and directed one of the first 
Naval Reserve Officer’s Training Corps 
at the University of California. By 1939 
he was a rear admiral. 

On December 17, 1941, Nimitz was 
named commander in chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet with the rank of admiral: He 
began to rebuild the U.S. fleet and to 
plan a campaign with other allied navies 
in the Pacific: His Pacific Fleet took 
part in the battles of Midway, the Solo- 
mons, the Gilbert Islands, the Marshalls, 
the Marianas, the Philippines, Iwo Jima, 
and Okinawa. Victories in these naval 
confrontations led to the defeat of Japa- 
nese aggression. 

In 1941, Nimitz became a five-star fleet 
admiral, the first to reach this new and 
highest naval rank. He was one of the 
signers for the United States when Japan 
surrendered aboard the battleship Mis- 
souri in Tokyo Bay, September 2, 1945. 

Admiral Nimitz served as Chief of 
Naval Operations until he retired from 
active duty in 1947. He next served his 
Nation as special assistant to the Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Later he was named 
a United Nations commissioner and 
chairman of the Presidential Commis- 
sion on Internal Security and Individual 
Rights. 

America has had many notable naval 
heroes, Mr. President, and Chester Nim- 
itz is one of the greatest. It was my 
privilege to serve under Admiral Nimitz 
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during World War II as a seaman on one 
of the vessels of, the Pacific Fleet. I 
know first hand of the spirit and devo- 
tion which he engendered in the entire 
Pacific naval force. 

Mr. President, I know I speak for all 
‘Texans and for all Americans mourning 
the passing of this eminent naval gen- 
tleman. America was indeed fortunate 
to have such men when world war struck. 
His example has inspired thousands of 
subsequent naval officers and men. Ibe- 
lieve we have a better navy and a more 
secure Nation today because Chester 
Nimitz showed men how to get a job 
done, effectively and in great good 
humor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recor his 
obituary published in this morning’s New 
York Times. 

There being no objection, the obituary 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


ADMIRAL Nimirz Dres—Lep PACIFIC FLEET 


San Francisco, February 20.—Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz died today in his home 
here. He was 80 years old. 

During World War II, he was in charge of 
assembling the Pacific force of 2 million 
men and 5,000 ships that drove the Japanese 
back to their homeland. 

The former commander in chief of the U.S. 
Pacific Fleet suffered a cerebral thrombosis, 
or stroke, early last month, 

He was released from the Oak Knoll Naval 
Hospital in Oakland February 1, but he was 
reported in serious condition again Friday 
and was placed under the care of naval doc- 
tors at his white frame home on the Yerba 
Buena Island naval reservation overlooking 
San Francisco Bay. 

a He would have been 81 years old on Thurs- 
ay. 
CHOSEN AFTER DISASTER 

When Admiral Nimitz took over the Pa- 
cific Fleet on December 31, 1941, many of its 
ships lay at the bottom of Pearl Harbor, 
sunk by the Japanese in the surprise attack 
on December 7 on Hawaii. 

Without haste—Admiral Nimitz always 
proceeded with care—he directed the deploy- 
ment of such carriers and cruisers as were 
left, to hold the line until that moment, 
perhaps 2 years away, when new battleships 
could be ready, 

With Adm. Ernest King, Chief of Naval 
Operations, President Roosevelt, and the 
Navy's other strategy planners, Admiral 
Nimitz had to undergo the anguish of being 
unable to answer the cry of soldiers trapped 
on Bataan: 

Where's the fleet?“ 

When the new battleships, cruisers, car- 
riers, and destroyers did arrive, Admiral 
Nimitz and the Navy cleared the seas of 
Japanese warships in a series of spectacular 
naval battles. 

VICTORY PROPHECY FULFILLED 

Eight months after announcing on New 
Year's Day that 1945 would be a sad year for 
the Japanese, Admiral Nimitz sat at a table 
on the deck of the U.S.S. Missouri on Sep- 
tember 2 to sign the Japanese capitulation. 

Chester William Nimitz was born on Feb- 
ruary 24, 1885 in a gingerbread hotel in 
Fredericksburg, Tex., built by his grand- 
father, Charles Nimitz, a retired sea captain. 
The captain had equipped his hotel with a 
ship’s bridge and a pilothouse from which 
he could scan the hills and prairies. 

Young Chester’s father died 5 months be- 
fore he was born. In his young years, while 
staying on occasions with his grandfather, 
the future admiral heard many tall tales 
about the sea. 
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ANNAPOLIS SECOND CHOICE 


But he dreamed of being a soldier, not a 
sailor, and while in high school tried for an 
appointment to West Point. When none 
was available he took a competitive exam- 
ination for Annapolis, and was accepted 
when he was only 15 years old. 

He left high school to enter the Naval 
Academy and was not awarded his high 
school diploma until many years later, when 
he had retired from active Navy duty. He 
probably was the only person ever to gradu- 
ate from high school in the uniform of a 
fleet admiral, 

At the Naval Academy, Chester Nimitz 
excelled in mathematics and in physical ex- 
ercise. He was nicknamed “Matty” because 
his proficiency in setting up exercises was 
second only to that of Matty Strohm, the 
Academy's physical instructor. 

Chester Nimitz stroked the crew in 1905, 
the year he graduated. In the “Lucky Bag,” 
the Academy yearbook, he was described as 
aman “of cheerful yesterdays and confident 
tomorrows.” 


DISILLUSIONED AT START 


After the 2 years’ sea duty required by law, 
he became an ensign, He said later that he 
was not overly enthusiastic at his first ex- 
perience with the sea. 

“I got frightfully seasick, and must con- 
fess to some chilling of enthusiasm for the 
sea,” he said. 

Ensign Nimitz was a handsome, self- 
assured young officer, who saw to it that he 
knew the technical phases of his profession. 
In his early days in the Navy he commanded 
an assortment of obsolete minor vesesls, and 
was much pleased when he received com- 
mand of the old destroyer Stephen Decatur. 
During a storm, the engineer of the destroyer 
telephoned from the engineroom that the 
vessel was taking on water rapidly and soon 
would sink. Lieutenant Nimitz replied 
soothingly: 

“Just look on page 84 of Barton's Engi- 
neering Manual.’ It will tell you what to 
do.” The vessel was saved. 


WON LIFESAVING MEDAL 


In 1912, Lieutenant Nimitz was awarded 
the Navy’s Silver Lifesaving Medal for sav- 
ing a shipmate from drowning. He wore 
this medal throughout the remainder of his 
career, along with the five Distinguished 
Service Medal awards for wartime exploits. 

In 1913, Lieutenant Nimitz wrote a friend: 

“On April 9, I had the good sense to marry 
Catherine Vance Freeman of Wollaston, 
Mass.” 
Miss Freeman was the daughter of a 
shipping broker: By way of a honeymoon, 
the young officer was assigned to study diesel 
engines in Germany and Belgium for a year, 
On his return to the United States, he built 
the Navy’s first diesel engine at the New 
York Naval Shipyard in Brooklyn. While he 
was demonstrating the engine his left hand 
was caught in the mechanism, and one of 
his fingers was severed. 

During World War I, Lieutenant Comman- 
der Nimitz served as chief of staff to Rear 
Adm. Samuel S. Robison, commander of the 
submarine division of the Atlantic Fleet. He 
saw no battle action. Submarines at that 
time, he said, were still regarded “as a 
cross between a Jules Verne fantasy and a 
whale.” 

ESTABLISHED RESERVE UNIT 


From 1926 to 1929, he was assigned to the 
University of California to establish the first 
Naval Reserve Officers’ training unit. The 
between-wars period included service on bat- 
tleships and as a cruiser commander as well 
as study at various advanced naval schools. 
By 1938 he was a rear admiral. 

In 1940, Admiral Nimitz's name was one of 
two submitted for the post of commander 
in chief of the Pacific Fleet. The other was 
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that of Adm. Husband E. Kimmel, who got 
the assignment. 

Admiral Nimitz was in his home in Wash- 
ington listening to a symphony on the radio 
when he heard the news that Pearl Harbor 
had been attacked.. He picked up his hat 
and went down to the office of the Chief 
of Nayal Operations for orders. A few 
days later, Admiral Kimmel was relieved and 
Admiral Nimitz was on his way to Pearl 
Harbor. 

WENT TO POST AS CIVILIAN 


Admiral Nimitz made the train trip to the 
west coast in civilian clothes under an as- 
sumed name. Mrs. Nimitz missed her sewing 
bag, and it was not until many months later 
that she learned that her husband had used 
it to carry secret documents dealing with 
the extent of damage to the fleet in the 
Pearl Harbor attack. 

The 65 million square miles of the Pacific 
became well known to Admiral Nimitz as 
he contemplated the operations charts that 
were to carry the story of defeat and victory 
in the next few years. While waiting for 
U.S. yards to turn out the ships he needed, 
Admiral Nimitz built up his combat teams. 
These were commanded by Admirals William 
F. Halsey, Mare A. Mitschner, Richmond K. 
Turner, Raymond A. Spruance, and Thomas 
C. Kincaid, 

Admiral Nimitz handled these complex 
men with skill and insight, as he did every- 
one. 

AVOIDED PROTOCOL TROUBLE 

He flew to Australia to call on General 
of the Army Douglas MacArthur, to avoid 
any protocol friction. Once when a sailor 
from Texas dropped in on him at Pacific 
Fleet headquarters to chat, Admiral Nimitz 
sent for a Navy photographer to take a pic- 
ture. 

“It seems that his shipmates bet him $20 
he wouldn’t get to see me,” the admiral ex- 
plained. “I wanted him to have the evi- 
dence.” 

When he took over command of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, Admiral Nimitz was quick to see 
that a great weakness lay in the lack of 
forward repair stations and maintenance 
squadrons. When those squadrons came 
into being at his insistence, the Navy was 
prepared to take the fight to the Japanese. 

The first major Pacific naval battle after 
Pearl Harbor came on May 8, 1942, in the 
Coral Sea. This was the world’s first naval 
battle fought entirely in the air, without 
the carriers even sighting each other or a 
shot being exchanged between surface ves- 
sels. It was adjudged an American success, 
although the Japanese shot down many U.S. 
planes. 

BATTLE SAVED AUSTRALIA 


The aircraft carrier Lexington was lost to 
Japanese bombs, but the Coral Sea victory 
saved Australia and New Zealand from in- 
vaslon. A later victory at Midway removed 
the Japanese Navy as an immediate threat 
to Hawaii, the Panama Canal, and the United 
States. 

During the first half of 1944, Admiral 
Nimitz employed the main fighting strength 
of the Pacific Navy in the central Pacific. 
The bloody victory at Tarawa was followed 
by the “great turkey shoot” in the Marianas, 
where U.S. aviators downed 402 out of 545 
Japanese planes sighted. 

At his headquarters at Pearl Harbor, Ad- 
miral Nimitz set an example to his staff by 
keeping in the peak of physical condition. 

He swam and took long walks, his pet 
schnauzer dog trotting along with him. 
Sometimes at night, he took a drink of bour- 
bon whisky to relax. 


MADE. JELLY FOR STAFF 


While waiting for news of a Navy engage- 
ment, he would go to the firing range and 
grimly fire his pistol, or stand in his kitchen 
and make jelly from prickly pears he grew 
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outside his quarters. Subordinates duti- 
fully tasted the jelly, which he made by a 
recipe from his boyhood days. 

In November 1945, with the war over, 
Admiral Nimitz became one of the senior 
naval officers elevated to the newly created 
rank of Admiral of the Fleet, a rank equiva- 
lent to that of General of the Army, or Field 
Marshal in the service of other countries. 

HONORED BY MANY NATIONS 

After the war, Admiral Nimitz continued to 
be honored for his brilliant wartime service. 
He received major decorations from 11 for- 
eign countries, including the British Grand 
Cross of the Order of the Bath. Fifteen 
universities and colleges awarded him hon- 
orary degrees. 

In 1949, Admiral Nimitz was named by the 
United Nations Secretariat to supervise a 
proposed plebiscite to determine whether 
Kashmir should become part of India or 
should be linked to Pakistan. International 
complications kept the plebiscite commis- 
sion from functioning. 

President Harry S. Truman appointed Ad- 
miral Nimitz to head a Committee on In- 
ternal Security and Individual Rights. 
Because of opposition in Congress the com- 
mittee never functioned. 

REFUSED TO WRITE MEMOIRS 

Although he had commanded 1,000 ships 
and 2 million men in World War II, Admiral 
Nimitz refused to write memoirs. He al- 
lowed others to organize birthday parties for 
him in his later years, but not without 
grumbling. On his 75th birthday, he was 
asked if he were looking forward to the 
celebration. 

“I'm looking forward to the end of it,” he 
said. “I feel the same way about it as the 
man who bought himself a small boat. His 
two happiest days were when he bought it 
and when he sold it.” 

Admiral and Mrs. Nimitz had three daugh- 
ters and ason. They were Catherine Vance 
Nimitz, who was married to James T. Lay, 
a naval officer; Anne Elizabeth and Mary 
Monson Nimitz, and Chester William Nimitz, 
Jr., who followed his father into the Navy. 
In his later years, Admiral Nimitz made his 
home in Berkeley, Calif. 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I send to 
the desk a resolution asking that there 
be printed as a Senate document a com- 
pilation of speeches about him here, 
along with a brief sketch of his life of 
service to the United States, and ask that 
the resolution be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, 
will the Senator from Texas yield at that 
point? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. TOWER. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. ROBERTSON. TI wish to associate 
myself with the remarks of the distin- 
guished Senator from Texas. The Sena- 
tor has stated that he spoke for many 
Americans in saying that Admiral Nimitz 
was a great hero. He certainly spoke 
for me. I was privileged to know Ad- 
miral Nimitz. He was a great man. He 
was one of this country's greatest sea 
captains. 

The Senator from Texas also stated he 
was speaking for those who mourn his 
passing. I, too, share those sentiments. 

America has lost a great sea leader and 
à great citizen, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Chair inquires of the Senator from Texas 
whether he wishes the resolution read for 
immediate consideration. 
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Mr. TOWER. Let me advise the Chair 
that I will not ask that it be immediately 
considered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred. 

The resolution (S. Res. 226) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration, as follows: 

S. Res 226 

Resolved, That there shall be printed as a 
Senate document a compilation of the re- 
marks of Senators upon the occasion of the 
death of Fleet Admiral Chester W. Nimitz on 
February 20, 1966, at the age of eighty, after 
long and distinguished service to his Nation. 


EXPRESSION OF THE SENSE OF THE 
SENATE THAT THE SMALL BUSI- 
NESS ADMINISTRATION SHOULD 
REMAIN AN INDEPENDENT 
AGENCY 


Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, I intro- 
duce, for appropriate reference, a resolu- 
tion which expresses the sense of the 
Senate “that the congressional declara- 
tion in section 4(a) of the Small Business 
Act, that the Small Business Administra- 
tion should not ‘be affiliated with or be 
‘within any other agency or department 
of the Federal Government,’ is an emi- 
nently sound policy from which there 
should be no deviation.” 

I ask unanimous consent that the reso- 
lution remain at the desk for 5 days for 
additional cosponsors and that it be 
printed in the Record at the end of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
resolution will be received and appropri- 
ately referred; and, without objection, 
the resolution will remain at the desk as 
requested, and the resolution will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. PROUTY. Mr. President, the 
need for the adoption of this resolution 
was made clear in my remarks to the 
Senate on February 9. 

It was then I disclosed that the ad- 
ministration is contacting private groups 
in an effort to gain enough support to put 
forward its plan to destroy the Small 
Business Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency and to bury it in some 
obscure corner in the Department of 
Commerce. 

In its attempt to garner backing for 
this questionable proposal, the admin- 
istration has resorted to stratagems that 
are something less than wholesome. 

Hints, perhaps promises, have been 
given to the effect that if SBA is trans- 
ferred to the Department of Commerce, 
there will be an Under Secretary for 
Small Business. This might truly be 
called the laurel technique. There is 
honor in the leaves and poison in the 
extract. And that poison is meant for 
small business. 

It has been common knowledge for 
years that the Department of Commerce 
reflects on many occasions the views of 
the gigantic enterprises of the country. 
Is it then reasonable to assume that this 
Department, influenced by the large 
chains, would look with favor upon low- 
interest loans to the independent grocer? 
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Would the officers of the Department, 
who have had longstanding dealings 
with the big rubber companies, have 
tender sympathies for the independent 
tire dealer? 

The questions themselves provide the 
answers. 

The administration has not sent to the 
Congress a reorganization plan to trans- 
fer the SBA to Commerce, because it is 
still trying to gain support for the idea. 

The time to tell the administration to 
stop all this nonsense is now, and we can 
do this by adopting the resolution I have 
introduced. 

When he was a U.S. Senator, the late 
President John Fitzgerald Kennedy 
highlighted the need for SBA to have 
independent status when he said: 

Such an agency must be truly independ- 
ent and not subject to the veto power of the 
Commerce and Treasury Departments. Ex- 
perience has shown that such independence 


is necessary to give small business an effec- 
tive voice in the Government. 


These remarks of the late President 
state very well the necessity of keeping 
SBA away from the thumb of any other 
department and that is the real purpose 
of my resolution. 


Through the years the Small Business 
Administration has received strong bi- 
partisan support. It needs that kind of 
support more now than ever, and I have 
confidence that it will be forthcoming 
from the Congress. 

In closing my remarks, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the weekly staff report 
to the Senate Small Business Commit- 
tee dated February 5, 1966, be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 


There being no objection, the report 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


[From the weekly staff report to the Senate 
Small Business Committee, Feb. 5, 1966] 
SENATOR SPARKMAN AMAZED AT RUMORS OF 


SBA MERGER INTO DEPARTMENT OF COM- 
MERCE 


In a statement inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, the chairman of the Senate 
Small Business Committee stated: “I would 
be amazed if serious consideration is being 
given to allowing the Department of Com- 
merce to absorb the Small Business Admin- 
istration. When this agency was first cre- 
ated, there was considerable debate in Con- 
gress on this very question. * * Among 
those who stood up for a Small Business Ad- 
ministration independent of the policies and 
influence of other departments of the execu- 
tive branch * * * was the then senior Senator 
from Texas, now President of the United 
States, Lyndon B. Johnson. President John- 
son had long been a champion of the small 
business firms of this country and, during 
that debate, the President said, and I quote: 

“This bill would place the small business 
activities of the Government under two ma- 
jor departments—Treasury and Commerce, 
and yet, practically all of us subscribe to the 
principle that a Small Business Agency can- 
not be effective unless it is independent.“ 

Senator SPARKMAN also reminded the Sen- 
ate that Vice President HUMPHREY, as a mem- 
ber of the Senate Small Business Committee 
from June 1950 until December 1964, had 
stated on the same subject: 

“I say we are not going to have the friend- 
ship of small business if we allow the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of the 

to have too much to say about the 
definite standards to be set with respect to 
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small business, because I do not believe either 
one of them is particularly noteworthy as a 
champion of small-business enterprise. That 
is not their record. They have competence 
in other fields, but not in this one. 

“I am delighted that the committee has 
come forward with a bill that gives the Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Adminis- 
tration powers unto himself. 

Senator SPARKMAN also reminded the Sen- 
ate that on July 30, 1963, when Eugene P. 
Foley’s nomination for SBA Administrator 
was before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, he had asked Mr. Foley whether “You 
subscribe to this idea * * * of an independent 
agency?” and Mr. Foley replied: 

“I do wholeheartedly, Senator. I assure 
you that as far as it is within my power 
there will be no change.” 

Alluding to a newspaper article that said 
the administration has under active consid- 
eration a move to merge SBA into the Com- 
merce Department, Senator SPARKMAN stat- 
ed: “I have been concerned about these ru- 
mors * * * and my concern has deepened 
to the extent that I feel it necessary * * * 
that I speak out on this subject. * * I can- 
not believe that the report which appeared 
in the Washington Post this morning is ac- 
curate in saying that a proposal to place the 
SBA within the Department of Commerce is 
being seriously considered by the adminis- 
tration. I certainly hope that it is not ac- 
curate, because I do not believe that this 
controversy should again be a subject of 
lengthy debate before the Congress.” 


Mr.PROUTY. Mr. President, this re- 
port brings to light the fact that Lyndon 
B. Johnson, when a Senator from Texas, 
opposed all efforts to place the small 
business activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment under the Department of Com- 
merce. 

He was right then. He should be kept 
right on this question. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the February 14, 1966, issue of 
the Vending Line. 

There being no objection, the pamphlet 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 


Dear Sm: The U.S. Small Business Admin- 
istration here has been in the center of a 
curious tug-of-war that defies logical analysis 
for all but the most sophisticated observers 
who have studied the ins and outs of national 
politics, as played in the United States, for 
many, many years. 

Senator WINSTON L. Proury, Republican 
of Vermont, told the Senate recently that “I 
have learned that the Johnson administra- 
tion is electioneering among private groups 
to gain support for its plan to destroy the 
Small Business Administration as an inde- 
pendent agency. * * * 

“This explains why the President has failed 
to appoint a new Administrator of SBA. This 
explains why the funds of the agency have 
been so dried up that hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of small business loan applica- 
tions are gathering dust in the regional offices 
of the SBA. 

“This explains why Eugene P. Foley, former 
Administrator of the Small Business Admin- 
istration, has been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

“Perhaps we are seeing a new trend in 
politics that first became manifest when the 
Democratic leadership in the Senate opposed 
the efforts of Republicans to give the Senate 
Small Business Committee legislative author- 
ity. This ‘small business be damned’ atti- 
tude which destroyed the attempt to give the 
Senate committee the power it should have, 
has now been unleashed again and may bring 
about the undoing of the Small Business 
Administration as an independent agency. 
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“Yes; we are witnessing a strange develop- 
ment in American politics—a development 
that will see the President embrace big busi- 
ness with his right arm while clasping big 
labor with his left. And woe unto any force 
that stands in the way of this great trium- 
virate. 

“One wonders what will happen to the 
small entrepreneurs of America if they must 
come as supplicants to the Department of 
Commerce. 

“Will a department long accustomed to 
dealing with corporate giants care much or 
know much about the problems of the small 
firm? Can such a department understand 
how difficult it is for a small businessman to 
stand up to the competition of his powerful 
competitors?” 

Senator JOHN J. SPARKMAN, Democrat, of 
Alabama, chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Small Business, apparently has not been 
a party to the various moves being made by 
Eugene Foley, the former SBA Administra- 
tor, to add to his bureaucratic empire in the 
Department of Commerce; Vice President 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, who long posed as a 
champion of small business in his march to 
power but now is anxious to create a differ- 
ent kind of image; and President Lyndon B. 
Johnson, whose disdain for small business- 
men should come as no surprise to those 
who have known him for decades. As ma- 
jority leader, L.B.J. not only was involved 
with Robert G. (Bobby) Baker, now under 
indictment for stealing, in striving to get 
special privileges by which to enrich them- 
selves (always legally, or so they thought, 
until Mr. Baker was caught redhanded 
throwing his weight around too promis- 
cuously), he long was close to the late Sena- 
tor Robert Kerr, the millionaire oilman from 
Oklahoma who never made any bones about 
the fact that he used the Democratic Party 
as a vehicle by which to enrich himself and 
then used his wealth to corrupt Senators, if 
necessary, to become the most powerful man 
on Capitol Hill until his death. The last bit 
of choice news about the tieup between 
L.B.J., Bobby Baker, and Senator Robert 
Kerr has not been aired yet. But it will bob 
to the surface in time in Washington just as 
surely as truth will come out in any situ- 
ation. 

Senator SPARKMAN inserted a statement in- 
to the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the other day 
saying that he would be “amazed if serious 
consideration is being given to allowing the 
Department of Commerce to absorb the 
Small Business Administration.” 

“When this agency was first created, there 
was considerable debate in Congress on this 
very question,” Senator SPARKMAN asserted. 
“Among those who stood up for a Small Busi- 
ness Administration independent of the poli- 
cies and influence of other departments of 
the executive branch * * * was the then 
senior Senator from Texas, now President of 
the United States, Lyndon B. Johnson. Dur- 
ing that debate, the President said, and I 
quote: 

“This bill would place the small business 
activities of the Government under two ma- 
jor departments—Treasury and Commerce, 
and yet, practically all of us subscribe to the 
principle that a small business agency can- 
not be effective unless it is independent. 

“I say we are not going to have the friend- 
ship of small business if we allow the Secre- 
tary of Commerce and the Secretary of the 
Treasury to have too much to say about the 
definite standards to be set with respect to 
small business, because I do not believe 
either one of them is particularly noteworthy 
as a champion of small business enterprise. 
That is not their record. They have compe- 
tence in other flelds, but not in this one.” 

Senator SPARKMAN also reminded the Sen- 
ate that on July 30, 1963, when Eugene P. 
Foley's nomination for SBA Administrator 
was before the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee, he had asked Mr. Foley whether “you 
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subscribe to this idea * of an inde- 
pendent agency.” He reported that the 
transcript shows Mr. Foley replied: “I do 
wholeheartedly, Senator. I assure you that 
as far as it is within my power there will be 
no change.” 

Referring to the newspaper articles and 
other reports that the White House has 
under active consideration a move to merge 
SBA into the Commerce Department, Sena- 
tor SPARKMAN declared: “I have been con- 
cerned about these rumors, and my concern 
has deepened to the extent that I feel it 
necessary that I speak out. 

“I cannot believe * * * that a proposal 
to place the SBA within the Department of 
Commerce is being seriously considered. I 
certainly hope that it is not accurate, be- 
cause I do not believe that this controversy 
should again be a subject of lengthy debate 
before the Congress.” 

Various groups—no doubt stimulated by 
Mr. Foley and the White House—operated for 
private businessmen have begun to take 
stands on the issue here. The U.S. Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, of which Harold 
O. Smith, Jr., is executive vice president, has 
announced that it is giving “strong en- 
couragement” to the idea. 

“This contemplated action is most encour- 
aging,” Mr. Smith said. “We are hopeful 
that transfer of SBA to the Department of 
Commerce, in a way that will better serve 
small business, will receive congressional 
approval,” 

Those who are closest to Lyndon B. John- 
son and to HUBERT H. HUMPHREY long have 
realized that their solicitude for small busi- 
nessmen, or for any other groups in the so- 
ciety, was designed to furnish them the basis 
for advancements in politics. As Senators, 
they played one political game publicly and 
another game privately—taking advanced 
stands in speeches and otherwise, but per- 
sonally cultivating the richest men in the 
Democratic Party. They have found it ex- 
peditious, in recent years, to cultivate the 
bigger businessmen, for they realize that 
private capital spending, and other factors 
involving decisions made by the biggest busi- 
nessmen, are vital to them in retaining 
political power. Now that they have seen 
the country bursting at the seams with 
profits and prosperity, they believe they can 
get away with quietly burying the SBA by 
transferring it to the Department of Com- 
merce. The thought—of the U.S. Wholesale 
Grocers’ Association executive—that transfer 
of the SBA to Commerce would increase its 
effectiveness for small businesses has an ex- 
tremely hollow ring to those who know 
Washington. Such a transfer, as Senator 
Prouty, Senator SPARKMAN and other knowl- 
edgeable men know, would represent a bu- 
reaucratic victory for Mr. Foley (who only 
10 years ago was a mere attorney on the 
Senate Small Business Committee) but 
would represent a distinct defeat for small 
businessmen who might need credit help, 
such as SBA has supplied through the years. 

The Republicans, for the first time in many 
years, in latching onto this prospective re- 
organization of the SBA, are scenting a real 
issue. They long since lost the small busi- 
ness vote, although it is one of the most 
powerful and decisive in modern politics. If 
Mr, Foley has his way and the transfer is 
made, there is no doubt that the Republi- 
cans, if they hit hard on the issue, could 
make plenty of political hay by the cutoff of 
loan funds to small businessmen and the 
eminent demise of the SBA as an effective 
agency. It is not generally realized, but the 
shrewder politicians long have known that 
the small businessman holds the key to vic- 
tory in many a congressional district. Be- 
ginning in 1960, this small businessman (for 
many reasons, mostly tied in with credit and 
its availability) began to vote Democratic, 
although polls before that had shown most 
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of them to be in the Republican corner. Now, 
if L.B.J. and H.H.H. go through with their 
plans to accommodate Mr. Foley’s bureau- 
cratic grab, they may find that small busi- 
nessmen can be more flexible than the in- 
terest rates which are supposed to flex up 
and down, but seem to go in only one direc- 
tion—up—whether the Republicans or Demo- 
crats are in power. In time, small business- 
men will become disillusioneq with men who 
first led them up the hill to see a vision and 
then, figuratively, led them over a precipice 
to dash their hopes. 


BOBBY BAKER’S VENDING EMPIRE TOTTERS 


The vending empire of Robert G. (Bobby) 
Baker, former protege of President Lyndon B, 
Johnson, has become virtually a shell, with 
only a small gross business that apparently 
will get smaller. 

Officials of Northrop Aviation Co. have told 
reporters here that when 1965 ended, so did 
the contract with Mr. Baker's Serv-U Corp. 
Serv-U had been serving the company at its 
Ventura and Anaheim (Calif.) plants, while 
Automatic Canteen had the bulk of the busi- 
ness at the main Northrop plant at Haw- 
thorne, Calif. Bids were let for the business 
for 1966 and in the future, and Serv-U was 
not the low bidder and was dropped. 

Within the past 2 months, North Ameri- 
can Aviation Co. had stopped doing business 
with Serv-U. This was, in fact, the first ma- 
jor blow to Mr. Baker's hitherto lucrative 
food vending business with big defense con- 
tractors. The North American contract 
grossed more than $2,500,000 a year for the 
company, while the Northrop contract was 
understood to bring in something over $500,- 
000 a year. Together, these two made up 
“the backbone of Baker's financial empire,” 
according to the Republican minority report 
on the Senate probe into the gross impro- 
prieties of Mr. Baker when he was the close 
confidant of L.B.J., then majority leader of 
the U.S, Senate and later Vice President (at 
the time Mr. Baker's acts came to public light 
and attention). 

“Until such time as defense contractors 
such as North American Aviation and North- 
rop decide they no longer want to do busi- 
ness with Baker, his complete financial em- 
pire may continue,” the minority report 
added. Apparently, that time has come. 


FOOD PRICES EXPECTED TO GO UP AS MUCH IN 
1966 AS IN 1965 

Food expenditures in 1965 totaled $85 bil- 
lion, up $5 billion from 1964 (not counting 
expenditures for alcoholic beverages), while 
civilian per capita consumption declined 
about 1 percent, the Economic Research 
Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture, has 
reported here in the February National Food 
Situation, a quarterly. 

The food expenditure gain reflected a 6- 
percent increase in total sales by retail stores 
and a 10-percent increase in sales by eating 
and drinking places. The increase in total 
food expenditures was unusually large in 
1965, but disposable income rose even more, 
so the percentage of income spent on food 
declined slightly. Total food expenditures 
averaged $436 per capita last year, 18.2 per- 
cent of disposable income of $2,391 per capita 
(that which is left after taxes and certain 
other unavoidable costs on the part of citi- 
zens). 

There was a 2.3-percent increase in retail 
food prices, higher military purchases, and 
greater marketing charges in 1965. Total 
civilian food use increased only slightly. 

Food expenditures, according to USDA 
economists, are expected to increase again 
this year, about as last year (depending on 
many factors). Per capita food consumption 
is expected to remain about the same as last 
year, so total civilian use again will rise 
slightly due to the 1.1-percent increases in 
Population expected. 
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Sources of strength in the demand for food 
in 1965 were listed as (1) a rapidly expand- 
ing general economy, coupled with an in- 
creased level of 5 8 gro Aa aiana 
: in population; (3) expan) mes 
e programs, and (4) increased 
food procurement by the Armed Forces. 

Price increases for meat led the advance 
in food prices in 1965. Pork prices went up 
spectacularly—advancing 14 percent for 1965 
over 1964 as a whole, and, in the last quarter, 
being up 23 percent over average prices for 
the same period a year earlier. Beef prices 
went up, but only about 5 percent, and, de- 
spite substantially increased broiler supplies, 
retail prices averaged 3 percent higher in 
1965. Prices for fishery products also joined 
in the general advance, going up 8 percent. 

VENDING LINES FROM ALL OVER THE LOT 


Food and Drug Administration Publication 
No. 25, “A Message for Food Warehousemen,” 
is available free of charge from the Special 
Programs Branch, Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration, Washington, D.C. It contains guide- 
lines designed to prevent rodent defilement 
and insect infestation of stored food prod- 
ucts and should be useful to some in the 
vending field. 

LARSTON D. FARRAR. 


The resolution: (S. Res. 227) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, as follows: 

EXHIBIT 1 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Senate 
that the congressional declaration in sec- 
tion 4(a) of the Small Business Act, that 
the Small Business Administration should 
not “be affiliated with or be within any other 
agency or department of the Federal Govern- 
ment”, is an eminently sound policy from 
which there should be no deviation. 


REVENUE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA—AMENDMENTS 
AMENDMENT NO, 486 


Mr. BIBLE submitted amendments, 
intended to be proposed by him to the 
bill (H.R, 11487) to provide revenue for 
the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes, which were ordered to be 
printed and referred to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 
AND JOINT RESOLUTION 


Mr, DIRKSEN. Mr, President, on be- 
half of the Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Bodes l, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the next printing of S. 2646 and 
Senate Joint Resolution 117 the name of 
the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr, 
LAUSCHE] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
‘objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, at its 
next printing, I ask unanimous consent 
that the name of the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan] be added as a 
cosponsor of Senate bill 622, the Appa- 
lachian Trail bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under the authority of the order of 
the Senate of February 10, 1966, the 
names of Mr. ALLOTT, Mr. ANDERSON, Mr. 
BARTLETT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. BIBLE, Mr. 
Byr of Virginia, Mr. CHURCH, Mr. DOMI- 
NICK, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Ervin, Mr. GRU- 
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ENING, Mr. Harris, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HOL- 
LAND, Mr. INOUYE, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, 
Mr. Lone of Missouri, Mr. MCCARTHY, 
Mr. McGee, Mr. McGovern, Mr. MORTON, 
Mr. Munpt, Mr. PELL, Mr. Smumpson, Mr. 
SMATHERS, Mr. TALMADGE, Mr. YAR- 
BOROUGH, and Mr. Youne of North Da- 
kota were added as additional cospon- 
sors of the bill (S. 2914) to extend for 2 
years Public Law 815, 81st Congress, re- 
lating to Federal assistance for school 
construction in federally impacted areas, 
introduced by Mr. Montoya on February 
10, 1966. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 21, 1966, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 9) to provide 
readjustment assistance to veterans who 
serve in the Armed Forces during the 
induction period. 


NOTICE OF HEARINGS ON SENATE 
RESOLUTION 220, TO REJECT RE- 
ORGANIZATION PLAN NO. 1 OF 
1966 PROVIDING FOR REORGA- 
NIZATION OF COMMUNITY RELA- 
TIONS FUNCTIONS IN CIVIL 
RIGHTS AREA 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, I wish 
to announce that the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Executive Reorganization of 
the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions will conduct hearings on Senate 
Resolution 220 introduced by the senior 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] to 
reject Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1966 
providing for reorganization of the com- 
munity relations functions in the area 
of civil rights. 

Reorganization Plan No. 1 of 1966 
was transmitted to the Congress by the 
President on February 10, 1966. It has 
been reprinted as House Document No. 
379 and appears in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for February 10 on page 2848. 

The hearings will be held March 3-4, 
1966, commencing at 10 a.m. in room 
3304 of the New Senate Office Building. 
Such persons who would like to testify 
should contact Mr. Jerry Sonosky, staff 
director, Subcommittee on Executive Re- 
organization, room 162, Old Senate Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C., tele- 
phone 225-2308. 


PRESIDENTIAL PRAYER 
BREAKFAST 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
prayer breakfast movement had its 
origin in Seattle, Wash., some 35 years 
ago. Prayer breakfasts are now being 
held in every State in the Union and in 
many foreign countries. 

Last Thursday morning, the 14th an- 
nual Presidential prayer breakfast was 
held, with an attendance of over 1,500 
of our Nation’s leaders and representa- 
tives from over the Nation, as well as 
representatives of many foreign coun- 
tries. 

David Lawrence, the nationally known 
columnist and editor and publisher of 
the U.S. News, wrote an excellent article 
published in the Washington Evening 
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Star on the Presidential prayer break- 
fast and I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRESIDENTIAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 
(By David Lawrence) 


With all that is going on in the National 
Capital these days, it is noteworthy that the 
President, the Speaker of the House and 
prominent members of all branches of the 
Government sat down together for an hour 
and a half at a prayer breakfast yesterday to 
ask God's help in meeting the challenges of 
the times. 

It is not often that the leaders in govern- 
ment sit down with 1,000 other persons to 
engage in prayer. This annual event is an 
outgrowth of the prayer breakfast movement 
that started more than 20 years ago with 
weekly meetings of Members of the House 
and the Senate, respectively. These now are 
paralleled by prayer breakfasts held regu- 
larly throughout the year by Governors and 
mayors in many parts of the United States. 

Unquestionably, the seriousness of the 
world situation was in the minds of everyone 
present at the Presidential breakfast. There 
is a growing realization throughout the world 
that peace treaties themselves do not always 
bring peoples together but often perpetuate 
resentments for decades afterward. 

The emphasis, therefore, at the prayer 
breakfast was on the need for manifestations 
of human love and fellowship. In every 
country, people, irrespective of religious sect 
or race or nationality, feel a common obliga- 
tion to be more and more concerned about 
human welfare. 

Government itself cannot, of course, recog- 
nize any established religion, but there is no 
barrier to the gathering of members of the 
Government in private meetings to pray for 
divine guidance. While many public func- 
tions begin with a brief prayer, the breakfast 
groups themselves are devoted entirely to the 
spiritual lesson. They are attended by many 
persons in the Federal, State and city govern- 
ments as well as by groups of men from the 
ranks of business and labor and other fields. 
Incidentally, the prayer breakfast groups are 
nonsectarian and are not conducted by cler- 
gymen but led by laymen. 

The purpose of these meetings is to ac- 
centuate the spiritual side of life. The hope 
is that individuals who are in positions of 
leadership not only will be able to perform 
their own duties in obedience to conscience 
but will be inspired to find ways and means 
of solving the national and international dis- 
putes that affect the American people today. 

The annual Presidential prayer breakfasts 
began during the administration of President 
Eisenhower and were attended subsequently 
by President Kennedy. This week’s meeting 
was presided over by Senator Frank CARLSON, 
Republican of Kansas. The invocation was 
pronounced by Lt. Gen. M. H. Silverthorn, 
retired from the Marine Corps. Portions of 
the Old Testament were read by Associate 
Justice Tom Clark of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, while parts of the New 
Testament were read by Henry C. Fowler, 
Secretary of the Treasury. There were brief 
comments by Representative ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Republican of Minnesota, who spoke for the 
breakfast group of the House of Representa- 
tives, and by Senator JOHN STENNIS, Dem- 
ocrat of Mississippi, who represented the 
breakfast group of the Senate. 

President Johnson in his brief remarks 
talked about the spiritual strength of our 
Nation and the importance of prayer. He 
said that in these troublous times he is sus- 
tained daily not only by his own prayers but 
by those of “hundreds of other Americans 
who daily take the time.” Dr. Richard C. 
Halverson delivered a prayer for national 
leaders, and then Dr. Billy Graham made the 
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principal address, as he contrasted the spir- 
itual with the material things of life. Bene- 
diction was given by Dr. Abraham Vereide, 
who founded the prayer-breakfast move- 
ment, 

There were in the audience many Senators 
and Representatives as well as officials from 
other parts of the Government. Also pres- 
ent were some high-ranking officers from 
the armed services. 

In another room at the Shoreham Hotel, 
where the Presidential breakfast was held, 
were the wives of Members of Congress and 
of Government officials attending a similar 
meeting. Johnson and Dr. Graham later 
attended this session, too, and delivered the 
same addresses. Altogether, it was a rather 
unusual day in the life of the National 
Capital. 


FHA CARELESS IN GUARANTEEING 
MORTGAGES FOR MULTIFAMILY 
HOUSING PROJECTS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on previous occasions I have 
outlined specific examples of the care- 
less practice of the FHA in guaranteeing 
mortgages for multifamily housing proj- 
ects that at the time of approval were 
obviously uneconomic and not feasible. 

In reality many of these boondoggle 

projects were merely speculative ventures 
conceived by weak and oftimes irrespon- 
sible sponsors and designed for a quick 
profit for the builders and owners of the 
land. 
Yesterday the Comptroller General 
called our attention to another $4,462,- 
000 blunder, the Lake Worth Estates or 
Christian Homes in Fort Worth, Tex. 

This project advanced as a home for 
the elderly was built with a 100-percent 
Government-guaranteed mortgage, and 
it was bankrupt before its doors were 
ever opened and the taxpayers are faced 
with a 82 ½ million loss. 

I realize that the FHA will reply by 
claiming that the taxpayers do not lose 
this money, but rather it is paid from an 
insurance fund that is built up as the re- 
sult of an assessment on the home buy- 
ers using FHA mortgages to finance their 
homes. 

But these home buyers are taxpayers, 
and the rates on their mortgages are 
raised in proportion to the losses in- 
curred. Furthermore, if this reserve 
fund is depleted, as it may well be under 
such loose practices, then the American 
taxpayers as a whole are responsible be- 
cause the Government has insured these 
mortgages against default. 

Furthermore this Texas project was 
approved on orders from the Washing- 
ton bureau and over the strong objection 
of the local appraisers, the chief under- 
writers, and valuators, all of whom had 
warned that the project was not eco- 
nomically feasible, that its sponsors were 
weak and not financially responsible, and 
that if built it would be bankrupt before 
its doors ever opened. 

The fact that the wife of a prominent 
public official was a partner in the con- 
struction firm pushing the project cannot 
be overlooked even though the record 
shows that she sold her interest on March 
31, 1962. This was 2 months after the 
Government’s approval of the loan guar- 
antee. 
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What explanation is there for this 
$4,462,000 mortgage ever having been ap- 
proved in the face of such strong reeom- 
mendations as to its weakness and in- 
feasibility? 

Why did the Washington office insist 
on recognizing this project as nonprofit 
and thereby fully tax-exempt when they 
were officially warned by their local un- 
derwriters that there was grave doubt as 
to whether it would qualify as a tax- 
exempt organization? The local under- 
writers were right; it did not qualify. 

Why did the Washington office over- 
ride all their local appraisers and un- 
derwriters and order its approval unless 
there was strong political pressure? 

The explanation that Washington con- 
sidered the sponsors reliable is not ac- 
ceptable. 

Government records show that the 
FHA had written statements from prom- 
inent officials of the church charging 
that questionable payments had been 
made to some of the local individuals 
who signed as sponsors and further alert- 
ing the FHA that the church itself would 
accept no responsibility for the project. 
This warning was received in time to stop 
the project; yet nothing was done. 

Government records show that the 
construction firm expecting to get the 
lucrative $44-million contract—fin- 
anced with Government money—actually 
advanced the necessary $89,000 working 
capital and later tried to include this item 
as a part of the construction costs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for an additional 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. All of 
these warnings were ignored. The proj- 
ect was continued, financed with a $4,- 
462,000 Government-guaranteed mort- 
gage. As predicted, it was bankrupt be- 
fore construction was complete, and the 
loss is estimated at $2.2 million. 

The same officials who approved this 
fantastic scheme are still holding office, 
and all we get is a promise of trying to 
do better. 

The time has arrived when officials in 
the FHA who are approving these boon- 
doggle projects be fired: To excuse them 
from being politically pressured into giv- 
ing approval to such obviously uneco- 
nomical projects is only to suggest that 
they are stupid and incompetent. 

I urge that the Members of the Sen- 
nate and in particular, members of the 
Senate Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, read the Comptroller General’s re- 
port of February 17, 1966, outlining the 
details of the project. 

I ask unanimous consent to have print- 
ed in the Recorp at this point an excerpt 
from the GAO report which outlines 
their conclusions and recommendations 
as well as the Milquetoast response of 
the Commissioner of the FHA. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CONCLUSIONS AND AGENCY ACTIONS 

As a result of placing undue reliance on 

the ability and intentions of a national 
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church organization, about which it knew 
very little, to assist a housing project spon- 
sored by small member church groups, FHA 
insured a $4.5 million mortgage for a project 
which was considered economically unfeasi- 
ble by Officials of the Fort Worth insuring 
office. In approving this project, FHA offi- 
cials of the Office of the Assistant Commis- 
sioner for Multifamily Housing, at both the 
Washington and the regional level, appear to 
have given inadequate consideration to the 
findings of regional and insuring office un- 
derwriting personnel concerning the need for 
the project and the marketability of the 
units at the proposed rentals. Further, FHA 
permitted the builder to donate funds to the 
sponsors of the project to meet FHA’s re- 
quirement for working capital, which at that 
time could not be provided from mortgage 
proceeds, thus eliminating the need for the 
sponsoring groups to demonstrate any inde- 
pendent fund-raising ability. These actions, 
in our opinion, unnecessarily increased the 
risk of loss inherent in insurance of mort- 
gages equal to 100 percent of project cost. 
Although many factors contributed to the 
failure of this project, it appears that the 
principal factors were FHA’s failure to assure 
itself that the project's sponsors had suffi- 
cient ability to provide the mortgagor corpo- 
ration with the necessary funds and com- 
petent management needed to successfully 
complete the project and FHA’s assumption 
that the interest of a national organization 
would insure enough tenants from other 
parts of the country to offset the lack of 
local demand. A nonprofit sponsor can have 
the best of intentions; however, lack of ex- 
perience in managing complex affairs of this 
nature and the difficulty of accurately assess- 
ing the market for proposed housing can, 
we believe, result in the problems encoun= 
tered by this project. 

In our opinion, the approval of projects 
by central or national organizations does not 
necessarily insure a project’s success, as we 
believe it is unrealistic, in most cases, to 
assume, as FHA did in this case, that endorse- 
ment by central organizations will induce 
elderly people to leave their homes and 
families and move to other parts of the 
country. Although current FHA instructions 
require insuring offices to carefully analyze 
the potential market for housing projects for 
the elderly, they also permit insuring office 
personnel to consider as prospective tenants 
persons not residing in the immediate lo- 
cality. In our opinion, FHA should not con- 
sider as prospective tenants persons not 
residing in the immediate locality, who are 
expected to be attracted to the project be- 
cause of a central organization’s endorse- 
ment, unless the central organization can 
adequately demonstrate that it can furnish 
the required numbers of occupants from 
other areas. One possibility would be for 
FHA to require assurance similar to that 
provided to the agency by sponsors of one 
type of cooperative housing projects, which 
are required to show that they have sold 
90 percent of the proposed residential units 
before starting construction. 

FHA issued instructions in December 1964 
to insuring offices, authorizing loans and 
donations under certain circumstances to 
non-profit mortgagors by builders, landown- 
ers, or others having an interest in the 
project. We believe that these loans and 
donations may seriously impair the inde- 
pendence of the nonprofit mortgagors in their 
negotiations with these parties and also may 
induce well-meaning nonprofit groups to 
sponsor projects of questionable feasibility 
under the assumption that there will be no 
financial risk of any sort on their part. It 
is not inconceivable that promoters who 
stand to benefit financially from the project 
will emphasize this lack of risk to promote 
projects, thereby minimizing the considera- 
tion of all aspects of the project by the local 
nonprofit organization. 
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To minimize the insurance and sponsor- 
ship by FHA and well-meaning nonprofit 
groups of housing projects of questionable 
feasibility, for elderly citizens, we proposed 
that the Commissioner, FHA, revise the regu- 
lations and procedures to prohibit contribu- 
tions or loans from parties who stand to 
benefit financially from the construction or 
operation of housing projects financed by 
100-percent insured mortgages. We further 
proposed that the Commissioner revise 
agency procedures to require reasonably 
firm commitments from central or national 
organizations before insuring offices are per- 
mitted to consider as prospective tenants 
persons not residing in the locality in which 
the project is to be constructed. 

The Commissioner, in commenting on our 
findings and proposals stated that the Lake 
Crest Estates project was one of the earliest 
projects insured under the program provid- 
ing for insurance of mortgages equal to 100 
percent of actual cost incurred by a non- 
profit mortgagor and that the lessons learned 
and the experience gained from this project 
and from a successful project backed by the 
same national church organization have been 
and will be very valuable in FHA’s opera- 
tions. He informed us that the instruction 
letter issued in September 1961 (see p. 10) 
[not shown in Recorp] was revised and clari- 
fied when FHA discovered it was causing 
confusion and was open to misinterpretation. 
He also stated that FHA now required non- 
profit sponsors to provide a legal and enforce- 
able guarantee in cases requiring subsidies. 

With respect to our proposals, he stated: 

“* + + gifts or donations to a nonprofit 
sponsor from the general contractor or any 
other parties furnishing supplies or services 
must be deducted by the mortgagor in cost 
certification. This provision is a form of 
control of the type that you recommend. 
However, this procedure is under review to 
determine whether a prohibition against any 
contributions, gifts, or loans to a nonprofit 
Sponsor from anyone standing to profit from 
the construction of a project would be a 
practical and feasible step. 

“With respect to your second recommen- 
dation, our current instructions require the 
determination that a market exists before an 
application is invited in the 231 program. 
However, we recognize that certain organi- 
gations can and do quite successfully obtain 
occupancy from outside the immediate mar- 
ket area. 

“We also have this matter under consider- 
ation to determine whether a policy such as 
you recommend should be adopted.” 

Since the matters discussed in this report 
are currently under review by FHA, we are 
not making any recommendations at the 
present time. We plan to follow up on any 


action taken by the agency in regard to these 
matters. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. I shall 
next ask unanimous consent that there 
be printed in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to me under date of February 17, 
1966, signed by Mr. Frank H. Weitzel, the 
Acting Comptroller General, further 
commenting on this project. I quote 
one sentence of this letter: 

We are of the opinion that, in approving 
mortgage insurance in January 1962 equal to 
100 percent of the cost of the project, the 
agency did not take reasonable precautions 
to assure itself that the project’s sponsors 
had the ability, or were aware of their re- 
sponsibility, to fully subsidize the opera- 
tions of the project with the agency recog- 
nized might incur large operating deficits. 


I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire letter of the Acting Comptroller 


General be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CoMPTROLLER GENERAL 
OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, D.C., February 17, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN J. WILLIAMS, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Herewith is a re- 
port to the Congress on our review of certain 
aspects of the approval by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, Department of Housing 
and Urban Development, of the $4.5 million 
mortgage on Lake Crest Estates—a housing 
project for the elderly near Fort Worth, Tex. 
This is the project of which Christian Homes, 
Inc., is the mortgagor and in which you ex- 
pressed an interest in your letter to us dated 
February 24, 1964. 

We are of the opinion that, in approving 
mortgage insurance in January 1962 equal 
to 100 percent of the cost of the project, the 
agency did not take reasonable precautions 
to assure itself that the project’s sponsors 
had the ability, or were aware of their re- 
sponsibility, to fully subsidize the operations 
of the project which the agency recognized 
might incur large operating deficits. We be- 
lieve that the agency placed undue reliance 
on the national religious organization to 
which the sponsors belonged for insuring 
the financial success of the project. Fur- 
ther, the agency unrealistically assumed that 
the endorsement by the national organiza- 
tion alone would induce elderly people to 
move to the project from other parts of the 
country. In addition, the Federal Housing 
Administration permitted the builder to con- 
tribute to the sponsors the working capital 
which the agency required the sponsors to 
provide as a condition of its approving the 
mortgage insurance. As a result, the spon- 
sors were not required to demonstrate any 
independent fund-raising ability. This fact 
may have been influential in the sponsors’ 
decision to endorse the project. 

Inasmuch as the mortgagor corporation, 
formed by the sponsors to build and manage 
the project, did not make required interest 
payments on the construction loan and was 
unwilling or unable to raise the funds neces- 
sary to effect final closing of the mortgage, 
the agency has taken action to acquire the 
property and the project is being managed 
by a court-appointed receiver. The agency 
has informed us that it is considering a dis- 
posal plan which it estimates should recoup 
about $3.6 million of the Government's ini- 
tial investment of about $4.5 million in the 
project. 

The Federal Housing Administration has 
revised its procedures with respect to proj- 
ects which it estimates will require oper- 
ating subsidies and now requires agreements 
binding sponsors to underwrite the esti- 
mated operating deficits. However, because 
of the deficiencies noted in our review of 
this project, we believe that these procedures 
do not go far enough and we proposed to the 
Commissioner, Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, that the agency’s procedures be re- 
vised (1) to require reasonably firm assur- 
ance from central or national organizations 
of sponsoring groups before permitting in- 
suring offices to consider as prospective ten- 
ants persons who are not residents of the 
locality in which the project is to be con- 
structed and (2) to require nonprofit spon- 
sors to raise necessary funds from persons or 
organizations which do not stand to profit 
from the approval of mortgage insurance for 
the project. The Commissioner has informed 
us that these matters are currently under 
consideration by the agency. Therefore, we 
are not making any recommendations on 
these matters at the present time. 

In our opinion, insurance of mortgages 
equal to 100 percent of the cost of projects 
involves a greater degree of risk than in- 
surance of mortgages for a lesser percentage 
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of project cost, because the nonprofit spon- 
sors of the former projects have little or no 
equity invested in such projects. Further, 
legislation enacted in 1965 providing for 
rent subsidies will expand the agency's in- 
surance activities involving nonprofit spon- 
sors because the rent-subsidy program in- 
volves this type of mortgagor. Accordingly, 
we are issuing this report to the Congress to 
illustrate the need for careful scrutiny by 
the Federal Housing Administration of all 
aspects of projects whose mortgages are in- 
sured under programs with an inherently 
high degree of risk. 

With respect to your question as to 
whether or not there were any windfall 
profits accruing to the participants in this 
project as the result of inflated appraisals 
and excessive loans, our review did not dis- 
close such occurrence. 

Sincerely yours, 


Prank H. WEITZEL, 
Acting Comptroller General of the United 
States. 
Enclosure. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Before 
concluding, I wish to compliment the 
General Accounting Office upon the ex- 
cellent job it is doing in examining these 
projects, and I only wish that more 
attention would be paid to its reports. 


WALL STREET JOURNAL WARNS 
AGAINST HITTING ANTI-INFLA- 
TION BRAKES TOO HARD 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, this 
morning, the able George Shea, front 
page columnist for the Wall Street Jour- 
nal, offers a surprising warning on Gov- 
ernment action to stop inflation. It is 
essential. 

Mr. Shea concludes: 

There seems to be real danger that if the 
administration acts to dampen down activity 
after further price and wage boosts come to 
hand, it will be doing so just at the time 
when the most stimulating effects of new 
military ordering are about to wear off. The 
genius of governments for mis eco- 
nomic measures may be in for another 
demonstration. 


Mr. Shea invites attention to our Ko- 

rean war experience with wholesale and 
commodity prices. Prices rose sharply 
the first year of the war, and then 
dropped just as spectacularly, although 
war spending continued to rise. 
Mr. Shea shows that it seems to be 
governmental obligational authority, not 
actually spending, which is most stimu- 
lating to the economy. Obligational au- 
thority is reaching its peak now. It is 
actually scheduled and programed to 
turn down in the coming fiscal year. 

This means that with the feverish at- 
tempts of business to build more and 
more capacity, with the heavy emphasis 
of business and government on training 
a bigger and more productive labor force, 
with well over a million and a half addi- 
tional workers coming into the labor 
market, we may, indeed, face a downturn 
in prices and economic activity, not the 
inflationary eruption virtually every 
economist and business forecaster ex- 
pects and predicts. 

Here is another reason why Congress 
should stay loose, easy, and uncom- 
mitted, just as long as possible. Our 
minds should be open and alert to the 
damage that a tighter monetary policy, 
or a sharper tax hike might bring. 
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The stock market has never been a 
perfect forecaster of business trends, but 
it has sometimes tended to be a rough 
guide for the country’s economic future. 
Lately, it has been moving erratically and 
trending a little down. This is hardly a 
harbinger of the kind of terrible inflation 
of which we have been so frequently 
warned in recent days. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have the Shea article from this 
morning’s Wall Street Journal printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE OUTLOOK: APPRAISAL OF CURRENT TRENDS 
In BUSINESS AND FINANCE 


(By George Shea) 

The great economic question being debated 
these days is whether the Vietnam escalation 
which has already been budgeted, coming on 
top of a near-capacity business boom, is go- 
ing to cause general inflationary price ad- 
vances. Yet one method of analysis suggests 
that the major effect of this escalation is 
already here and that the next stage may well 
be a letdown. 

This idea is that of Murray L. Weiden- 
baum, an associate professor of economics at 
Washington University in St. Louis. He com- 
pares today's situation with what happened 
during the Korean war. 

That war began in mid-June 1950, just 
before the start of the 1951 fiscal year of the 
Federal Government, and the effect on Fed- 
eral spending was mild the first year and 
sharp after that. From $39.5 billion in both 
fiscal 1949 and 1950, Federal budget outlays 
grew only to $44 billion in fiscal 1951. Then 
they jumped to $63 billion in fiscal 1952 and 
expanded further to $74.1 billion in fiscal 
1953. 

Also, taxes were raised very quickly and 
there was actually a budget surplus of $3.5 
billion in fiscal 1951. The deficits came after- 
ward—one of $4 billion in fiscal 1952 and a 
much larger one of $9.5 billion the following 


year. 

On the basis of these figures one would ex- 
pect economic activity, and especially prices, 
to show their sharpest gains, not in the first 
year of the war but in the next two. Actu- 
ally, industrial production rose 9 percent 
from June 1950 to June 1951, but didn’t show 
any further gain in the following 12 months. 
It did rise 15 percent in the year after that, 
the 12 months to June 1953. 

The course of prices was even more peculiar. 
The wholesale index for all commodities 
climbed from 84.4 in June 1950 to 96.9 a year 
later. But by June 1952 it was back down a 
bit to 93.6 and by June 1953 it had slipped 
another notch to 92.2. 

Even more spectacularly contrary to what 
might be expected was the behavior of an 
index of prices of 22 commodities that are 
particularly sensitive to inflationary and de- 
filationary forces. From 103.1 in June 1950 
this index soared to 155.6 in February 1951, 
after which it started down. By June it was 
at 142.5, a year later down to 111.3, and in 
June 1953 it was down to 100.5 or lower than 
when the war started. 

The explanation for these unexpected fluc- 
tuations, Professor Weidenbaum shows, is 
that the primary effect of military procure- 
ment on productive activity “occurs in ad- 
vance of actual Government expenditures. 
Under most circumstances, the placing of 
orders induces production on Government ac- 
count and such production remains in the 
private sector and does not show up as Gov- 
ernment expenditures until it is completed 
and the goods involved delivered to the public 
sector. 

“It is at the order stage that the Govern- 
ment action normally will have its initial 
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and often major impact on the markets for 
labor, raw materials, and financial resources. 
The contribution to economic activity is 
made during the production period prior to 
the actual Government purchase. Indeed, 
the recording of the Government purchase 
may coincide in time with a reduction in 
governmental impact on total demand.” 

In support of this point, Professor Wieden- 
baum shows that while Federal expenditures 
rose only mildly—about 11 percent—in fiscal 
1951 over 1950, appropriations and other new 
obligational authority granted by Congress 
were up 68 percent. And contracts let and 
other obligations entered into by the Federal 
agencies almost doubled in that year. 

A similar situation has arisen today, Pro- 
fessor Wiedenbaum shows. Increases in the 
Government's spending projections are 
spread over both this fiscal year and next, 
but new obligational authority is soaring 
this year and is scheduled to fall off in the 
1967 fiscal period. The spending totals in 
the administrative budget are $106.4 billion 
in the current fiscal year, up from $96.5 bil- 
lion in fiscal 1965, with a further increase in 
fiscal 1967 to $112.8 billion. 

In contrast, obligational authority in the 
current fiscal year jumps to $126.6 billion 
from $106.6 billion in fiscal 1965. Then it 
turns down, in the projections of the budget 
for fiscal 1967 as announced by the adminis- 
tration in January, to $121.9 billion. 

The effect of the sharp rise during the cur- 
rent fiscal year is apparent in monthly statis- 
tics on military prime-contract awards to 
U.S. business firms. For 8 months through 
November, the latest available, these aver- 
aged an annual rate of $31 billion, up 36 per- 
cent from the rate of the preceding 8 
months. 

In turn, these figures help explain why 
business and prices have been so strong in 
recent months. Industrial production has 
mounted in the face of reduced steel produc- 
tion following last September’s wage settle- 
ment. Also, in the face of steel inventory 
cutting the total of business inventories grew 
in the final 1965 quarter at an annual rate of 
over $10 billion, faster than since the Ko- 
rean war. And the price index of 22 com- 
modities which soared during the early 
stages of that war, has jumped from under 
106 in November to above 114 currently. 

Of course, much depends on whether Viet- 
nam escalates further or diminishes. But, 
given the Government’s own figures based 
on present assumptions, it looks as if the in- 
flation the administration says it will guard 
against in case of need, has been and is tak- 
ing place right now. 

Not only that, but there seems to be real 
danger that if the administration acts to 
dampen down activity after further price 
and wage boosts came to hand, it will be 
doing so just at the time when the most 
stimulating effects of new military ordering 
are about to wear off. The genius of gov- 
ernments for mistiming economic measures 
may be in for another demonstration. 


SCHOOL MILK MEANS TEST MAKES 
LITTLE SENSE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
administration’s plans to cut back the 
special school milk program by 80 per- 
cent include redirection of the program 
to the needy only. This will require a 
means test to determine which children 
are poor enough to receive free milk. 

The Department states that such a 
procedure is now followed in the school 
lunch program. It feels that applying 
a means test to the school milk program 
will present no formidable problems. 
However, the facts will show that many 
school administrators are dissatisfied 
with the school lunch means test, and 
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with good reason. There are several 
ways the test can be applied because the 
type of means test used is left to the 
discretion of the local school admin- 
istrator. 

A look at some of the ways it has been 
applied in the school lunch program will 
show how unsatisfactory it is. 

In some jurisdictions children can re- 
ceive free school lunches if their family 
is on the relief rolls. This is an easy way 
to choose the children who are to receive 
a free hot lunch. However, it overlooks 
the great number of poor families who 
manage to squeeze out a living but are 
unable to provide for their children, es- 
pecially if they have a number of chil- 
dren in school at the same time, with 
substantial lunch and milk money. 
These people depend on Federal support 
for the school milk program. Their 
children would have to stop drinking 
milk in school if the proposed cut is 
pushed through. 

Other schools require the parents to 
write a letter to the school authorities 
indicating the reasons why their chil- 
dren need free lunches. The letter 
would normally include information on 
the family’s income, expenses, et cetera. 
In my estimation, this sort of procedure 
is, on the face of it, repugnant. This, in 
itself, would prevent many needy fam- 
ilies from applying. In addition, we 
must remember that this kind of proce- 
dure requires the kind of initiative that 
many poor families simply do not have. 
Furthermore, it automatically rules out 
the illiterates among our population who 
are unable to write a coherent letter— 
the very group whose children most need 
Federal assistance, 

Finally; some schools require the par- 
ent to appear before a hearing board to 
justify a free lunch request orally. It 
does not take much of an imagination to 
visualize how reluctant a parent would 
be to confess his poverty in a public 
hearing. 

Perhaps I can best sum up the objec- 
tions to a means test by quoting a para- 
graph from a letter I recently received 
from a fifth grade teacher in my State: 

If I had to pick out one or two children 
who could have milk and the rest go without 
or pay for it, I would not give out any. Peo- 
ple who try to maintain their family and be 
independent need encouraging; not making 
it an advantage to go on relief. 


FEDERAL UNEMPLOYMENT ADJUST- 
MENT BENEFITS 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
LavuscHE] is unable to be in the Chamber 
at this time. At his request, I ask unani- 
mous consent that a brief statement he 
has prepared on the subject of Federal 
unemployment adjustment benefits, to- 
gether with a letter he wishes printed in 
the Recorp, be printed in the Recorp at 
this point. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

STATEMENT By SENATOR LAUSCHE 

It is my belief that certain sections of H.R. 
8282, to provide for the establishment of a 
program of Federal unemployment adjust- 
ment benefits, et cetera, will do irreparable 
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damage to private colleges and universities 
of our Nation. 

The effect the bill will have on private col- 
leges and universities in Ohio is well pointed 
out in a recent letter I have received from 
the Cleveland Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion. 

The same amount of unemployment com- 
pensation and the same conditions under 
which the unemployment compensation may 
be received should only apply in the event 
that the economic conditions in the 50 States 
are identical. Admittedly, such identity 
does not exist. Economic conditions yary in 
the different States, thus requiring variance 
in the amount of unemployment compensa- 
tion and even in the conditions under which 
unemployment compensation shall be 
granted ; 


In view of the difference of the economies 
in the 50 different States of the Union, there 
is no justification for federalizing the un- 
employment compensation law. 

I will not support H.R. 8282. 

CLEVELAND COMMISSION 
ON HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Cleveland Ohio, February 11, 1966. 
Hon. FRANK J. LAUscHE, 
Senior Senator from Ohio, 
Bethesda, Md. 

Deak SENATOR LAUSCHE: The Cleveland 
Commission on Higher Education, represent- 
ing nine colleges and universities in and 
about Cleveland, has learned of H.R. 8282. 
This bill has had hearings before the Ways 
and Means Committee and it is our under- 
standing that voting on the bill has been 
scheduled for February 17, 1966. 

The bill has to do with the extension of 
unemployment compensation insurance taxes 
to nonprofit corporations, and will vitally 
affect the private colleges and universities 
of the country. 

We believe it is not only unnecessary, but 
that the cost would be destructive to most of 
our private educational institutions in Ohio. 
Estimates have been made that the cost, for 
example in one midwest university, would 
run over $500,000 a year—and that in one 
college here in Cleveland it will cost approxi- 
mately $150,000 per year. Another Cleve- 
land college estimates it will be necessary to 
increase its tuition charges at least $200 per 
student per year. California and Illinois pri- 
vate college groups have advised their mem- 
ber institutions to oppose this legislation. 

We wish to make it known to our Senators 
and Representatives in Ohio that we, too, 
are in opposition to this measure as it is 
now written. There are seyeral reasons for 
our position. 

Nonprofit organizations vary widely in 
their functions. The independent voluntary 
colleges and universities are performing an 
essential function that would otherwise be 
a burden on Ohio taxpayers. These insti- 
tutions save the taxpayers of Ohio many mil- 
lions of dollars per year in operating costs 
alone. Such a tax might foreseeably require 
that some independent colleges and univer- 
sities close their doors. The resultant bur- 
den upon the State would far outweigh the 
benefits to be derived from such a piece of 
legislation. 

Furthermore, the colleges and universities 
of the State are stable employers without 
cycles in their employment practices and, be- 
cause of their unusual growth in recent 
years, have a constantly expanding need for 
all types of employees. 

Tt is also a fact that any additional op- 
erating costs resulting from this legislation 
must be added to already heavy tuition 
charges or deducted from the voluntary gift 
receipts of our independent institutions. 

In any event, the effect of this bill on the 
financial resources of the independent insti- 
tutions will be to incur an unwarranted bur- 
den either upon the students and their 
parents or on the endowments of the insti- 
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tutions which have taken many, many years 
to accumulate, 

For these reasons, the members of the 
Cleveland Commission on Higher Education 
are opposed to H.R. 8282 as it is now written 
and we wish you to know our position. 

Sincerely, 
Evan B. LLOYD. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr.HART. Mr. President, I move that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business, to consider the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to the consideration 
of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate messages from the Pres- 
ident of the United States submitting 
sundry nominations, which were re- 
ferred to the appropriate committees. 

(For nominations this day received, 
see the end of Senate proceedings.) 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations: 

Lincoln Gordon, of Massachusetts, to be 
an Assistant Secretary of State; and 

Jack Hood Vaughn, of Virginia, to be Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 


nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 


POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Robert L. Sumwalt, of South 
Carolina, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board for the Post Office Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Victor Bussie, of Louisiana, to be 
a member of the Advisory Board for the 
Post Office Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Timothy J. May, of Colorado, to 
be General Counsel of the Post Office 
Department. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, the nomination is con- 
firmed. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President 
be immediately notified of the confirma- 
tion of these nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
our objection, the President will be noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion by Mr. Hart, the Senate re- 
sumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 
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COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Subcommit- 
tee on Fiscal Affairs of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia be permitted to 
meet during the session of the Senate 
today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 
TOMORROW AND FROM TOMOR- 
ROW UNTIL WEDNESDAY 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that upon the com- 
pletion of business today the Senate 
stand in adjournment until noon tomor- 
row; and that immediately after the 
prayer tomorrow the Senate commence 
immediately with the reading of Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address by the junior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. METCALF]; 
and that immediately upon the comple- 
tion of the reading of the Farewell Ad- 
dress, the Senate stand in adjournment 
until noon Wednesday, February 23, 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that, starting with 
Calendar No. 974, the calendar be called 
in sequence through Calendar No. 979. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

The clerk will state the various meas- 
ures in order. 


FREE ENTRY OF CERTAIN STAINED 
GLASS AND CEMENT WINDOWS 


The bill (H.R. 5831) to provide for the 
free entry of certain stained glass and 
cement windows for Our Lady of the An- 
gels Seminary, of Glenmont, N.Y., was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HART: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RECORD an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1000), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

PURPOSE 

The purpose of H.R. 5831, as passed by 
the House and approved by the Committee 
on Finance, is to permit the refund of duties 
paid on certain stained glass which were im- 
ported for the use of Our Lady of the Angels 
Seminary, of Glenmont, N.Y. 

GENERAL STATEMENT 


The glass covered by the bill consisted of 
colored glass in panels imported for the use 
of Our Lady of Angels Seminary, Glenmont, 
N.Y. The imports were entered under Al- 
bany, N.Y., consumption entries A-046 (Oc- 
tober 16, 1961) and A-096 (February 2, 1962). 
They were claimed to be duty free under 
the provision in paragraph 1810 of the orig- 
inal rate schedules of the Tariff Act of 1930 
for “stained or painted window glass or 
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stained or painted windows which are works 
of art, when imported to be used in houses 
of worship, and valued at $15 or more per 
square foot.” However, free entry was denied 
by the customs collector and the entries were 
liquidated with assessment of duty at the 
rate of 30 percent ad valorem. Protests 
against the duty assessment were filed and 
the matter is pending before the U.S. Cus- 
toms Court. 

The principal issue involved in the liti- 
gation is whether panels of stained glass 
formed from pieces of stained glass set in 
concrete were excluded from classification 
under the above-quoted provision of para- 
graph 1810 because the pieces were set in 
concrete rather than in lead or other metal 
cames. This very issue was resolved in favor 
of an importer in a 1960 decision of the 
US. Customs Court (C.D. 2171), but the 
Bureau of Customs did not follow that deci- 
sion, with a view to retrial of the issue 
(Treasury Decision 55181, dated July 18, 
1960). Representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment have advised your committee that 
if the principle of C.D. 2171 had been applied 
to the glass panels covered by H.R. 5831, the 
merchandise would have been admitted duty 
free under paragraph 1810. 

On August 31, 1963, the new Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States became effective 
pursuant to the Tariff Classification Act of 
1962. Item 850.30, of the new schedules is 
derived from the aforementioned provision of 
paragraph 1810 of the old schedules, although 
stated in different terms in some respects. 
In December 1963, the Bureau of Customs 
ruled (T.D. 56102(58)) that stained glass 
windows for churches in which the pieces of 
glass are joined together by, or set in, lead 
or cement and otherwise meeting the re- 
quirements specified in item 850.30, may be 
classifiable free of duty under such item 
850.30. Representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment have advised that glass panels such 
as those to which H.R. 5831 relates, entered 
on or after the effective date of the revised 
tariff schedules, would be eligible for duty- 
free treatment under item 850.30. 

In view of the fact that, under the prin- 
ciple of C.D. 2171, which involved similar 
glass, the glass panels in question could 
have been accorded free entry by the cus- 
toms authorities under the old tariff sched- 
ules, and since the Customs Bureau con- 
cedes that the panels would be entitled 0 
duty-free treatment under the revised tariff 
schedules, your committee feels that in 
équity the importer of the glass in ques- 
tion should be absolved from duty liability, 
notwithstanding the pending litigation. 
The glass has been used for the purpose for 
which it was imported, and any competitive 
impact on similar domestic products that 
might have been involved has long since 
passed. Also, it might be noted that legis- 
lation passed in the 87th Congress (Public 
Law 87-572) exempted from duty similar 
stained glass imported under the old tariff 
schedules for three different houses of wor- 
ship. 

Your committee agrees with the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House, that in 
the circumstances the bill merits favorable 
action, and the bill is accordingly favorably 
reported. 


EXTENSION OF STATUTORY BURIAL 
ALLOWANCE TO CERTAIN VET- 
ERANS 
The bill (H.R. 11006) to extend the 

statutory burial allowance to certain 
veterans whose deaths occur as a result 
of a service-connected disability was con- 
sidered, ordered to a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1001), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Under existing law, a burial allowance of 
$250 is paid to survivors of peacetime vet- 
erans who were discharged from active sery- 
ice for a service-connected disability, or who 
were in receipt of, or but for the receipt of 
retirement pay would have been entitled to, 
disability compensation. In the case of a 
veteran who has service during a period of 
war, the allowance is paid regardless of 
whether or not he had a service-connected 
disability. 

The immediate effect of the proposed legis- 
lation would be to authorize the burial al- 
lowance where a veteran has not applied for 
disability compensation but who neverthe- 
less died of a service-connected death, 

The formal Veterans’ Administration re- 
quest for this legislation was based upon an 
individual case where the veteran died the 
day following his separation from service, 
while en route from his place of separation 
to his home. He was not a wartime veteran 
and was not discharged for a service-con- 
nected disability. Had he lived long enough 
to file a claim for disability compensation, 
his survivors would have been eligible for 
the $250 burial allowance inasmuch as his 
death was attributable to a period deemed 
to be active service, since an individual is 
considered to be on active service after his 
discharge and until he reaches his home if 
he is traveling by the most direct route. 
Under the circumstances, however, the burial 
allowance could not be paid. 

This proposal, as passed by the House of 
Representatives and approved by the Com- 
mittee on Finance, will correct the inequity 
described above. 

The increase in costs resulting from enact- 
ment of this proposal would be minimal. 


ADDITIONAL DUTIES FOR DEPUTY 
ADMINISTRATOR OF VETERANS’ 
AFFAIRS 


The bill (H.R. 11007) to provide statu- 
tory authority for the Deputy Adminis- 
trator of Veterans’ Affairs to assume the 
duties of Administrator during the ab- 
sence or disability of the Administrator 
or during a vacancy in that office, and for 
other purposes was considered, ordered to 
a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. , 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1002) , explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 

This bill, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and approved by the Committee on 
Finance, would provide statutory authority 
for the Deputy Administrator of Veterans’ 
Affairs to assume the duties of the Adminis- 
trator during the latter's absence or disability 
or during a vacancy in that office. It would 
also authorize the Administrator to permit 
the redelegation of authority he may now 
delegate under existing law. 

This proposal was formally requested by the 
Veterans’ Administration and past experience 
has demonstrated the need for its enactment. 
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There would be no additional expenditure 
of public funds resulting from the enactment 


of this proposal. 


BENEFITS DURING HOSPITALIZA- 
TION 


The bill (H.R. 11747) to amend section 
3203, title 38, United States Code, to re- 
strict the conditions under which bene- 
fits are immediately reduced upon re- 
admission of veterans for hospitalization 
or other institutional care was consid- 
ered, ordered to a third reading, read the 
third time, and passed. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an except from the report 
(No. 1003), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXPLANATION OF THE BILL 


Under existing law, the monthly compen- 
sation or retirement pay payable to a veteran 
without dependents, who is being furnished 
hospitalization or domiciliary or nursing 
home care by the Veterans’ Administration, 
is reduced by one-half but not below $30 a 
month beginning the first day of the seventh 
calendar month following the date of ad- 
mission. The same requirement applies to 
pension received by those veterans who are 
receiving this non-service-connected benefit 
under laws in effect prior to the enactment of 
Public Law 86-211, the Veterans’ Pension Act. 
of 1959. 

When the veteran is discharged from the 
hospital, the amount withheld is paid to 
him in a lump sum in most instances. If the 
veteran leaves the hospital against medical 
advice or as a result of disciplinary action, 
the amount withheld from him may not be 
paid until 6 months after his departure. 

The law also provides that where the 
patient is readmitted following a discharge 
against medical advice or as a result of dis- 
ciplinary action, reduction shall be effective 
immediately upon his being readmitted from 
the date of readmission regardless of the 
time between episodes of hospitalization. 

Aid and attendance allowances for severely 
disabled veterans receiving compensation or 
pension are discontinued during VA insti- 
tutional care from the first day of the sec- 
ond calendar month following admission and 
are not repaid on discharge. If the veteran 
leaves against medical advice, this allowance 
is discontinued on the date of readmission 
regardless of the length of time the veteran 
has been out of the VA hospital. 

The bill, as passed by the House of Repre- 
sentatives and approved by the Committee 
on Finance, would provide that the im- 
mediate reduction of withheld benefits fol- 
lowing discharge against medical advice or 
as a result of disciplinary action shall apply 
only when the readmission occurs within 6 
months following prior termination of the 
hospitalization or institutional care. Sec- 
tion 2 of the proposal would extend the same 
limitation with regard to the aid and at- 
tendance allowance. Thus, in either situa- 
tion a readmission after 6 month would be 
treated like an original admission in deter- 
mining the time when reduction or discon- 
tinuance of benefits will commence. The 
reasons for these amendments are fully ex- 
plained in the report of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The measure was introduced at the formal 
request of the Veterans’ Administration, and 
that agency advises that the additional cost 
to the Government will be small. 
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TAX TREATMENT OF CERTAIN 
AMOUNTS PAID TO CERTAIN 
MEMBERS AND FORMER MEM- 
BERS OF UNIFORMED SERVICES 
AND TO THEIR SURVIVORS 


The bill (H.R. 10625) relating to the 
tax treatment of certain amounts paid 
to certain members and former members 
of the uniformed services and to their 
survivors was considered, ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the ReEcorp an excerpt from the report 
(No. 1004), explaining the purposes of 
the bill. 


There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

I, SUMMARY 


This bill, as passed by the House and agreed 
to by the Committee on Finance, makes a 
series of amendments to the Internal Rev- 
enue Code designed to provide essentially 
the same tax treatment under the retired 
serviceman’s family protection plan where 
provision is made for annuities for surviving 
spouses or certain child beneficiaries as al- 
ready is provided in the case of the civil 
service retirement program and other quali- 
fied pension plans. Thus where reduced 
retirement pay is accepted by servicemen 
(or former servicemen) in order to provide 
annuities for their survivors, the amount of 
the reduction will no longer be taxed to the 
retired servicemen and such reductions which 
have been included in retired servicemen's 
retirement income in the past may be offset 
against otherwise taxable retirement pay in 
the future. The exclusion of up to $5,000 
paid to a survivor of a decedent which is 
available where an employer makes the pay- 
ment to a beneficiary on account of the death 
of an employee also is to be available to sur- 
vivors of deceased servicemen who retired be- 
cause of disability and died before attaining 
normal retirement age. In addition the 
estate and gift tax exclusions available un- 
der present law for the value of survivor an- 
nuities in the case of civil service annuities 
and those under other qualified pension plans 
are also to be made available in the case of 
annuities provided for survivors under the 
retired serviceman’s family protection plan. 

The income tax amendments generally ap- 
ply to taxable years ending after December 
31, 1965, or in the case of the death benefit 
exclusion to those who die after that date. 
The estate tax amendment applies to dece- 
dents dying after December 31, 1965, and the 
gift tax amendments to gifts made after the 
calendar year 1965. 

The bill is favored by both the Treasury 
Department and the Defense Department. 


FREE ENTRY FOR CERTAIN 
STAINED GLASS FOR THE CON- 
GREGATION EMANUEL OF DEN- 
VER, COLO. 

The Senate proceeded to consider the 
bill (H.R. 4599) to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for the 
Congregation Emanuel of Denver, Colo., 
which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with an amendment, 
on page 1, after line 9, to insert: 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to admit free of duty 


the chipped colored glass windows set in 
cement imported before the enactment of 
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this Act for the use of Saint Ann’s Church, 
Las Vegas, Nev. 


On page 2, at the beginning of line 3, 
to strike out “(b)” and insert “(c)”; and 
in line 5, after “(a)”, to insert “or tb) 25 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. President, this 
bill, H.R. 4599, provides for the free entry 
in the United States of colored glass in 
panels for use in the construction of a 
new synagogue and auxiliary buildings 
for the Congregation Emanuel in Den- 
ver. 

The glass was imported during the 
summer of 1960. During the same year 
the U.S. Customs Court handed down a 
decision, which would have effectively al- 
lowed such glass to be imported duty free. 
The Bureau of Customs did not follow 
the decision, with a view to retrial. On 
August 31, 1963, new tariff schedules 
came into effect; and, under the new 
tariff, the glass in question would be al- 
lowed to enter duty free only if it en- 
tered the country after such date. 

I think that the situation is inequi- 
table and should be corrected. I might 
note that during the 87th Congress simi- 
lar legislation was passed which ex- 
empted the same type of glass for three 
different houses of worship. I urge pas- 
sage of this bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be en- 
grossed and the bill to be read a third 
time 


The bill was read the third time, and 
passed. 

The title was amended, so as to read: 
“An act to provide for the free entry of 
certain stained glass for the Congrega- 
tion Emanuel, Denver, Colo., and of 
certain chipped colored glass windows for 
Saint Ann’s Church, Las Vegas, Nev.” 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
1005) , explaining the purposes of the bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


PURPOSE OF THE HOUSE PROVISION 


The purpose of H.R. 4599, as passed by the 
House, is to permit the refund of duties paid 
on certain stained glass which were imported 
for the use of the Congregation Emanuel of 
Denver, Colo. 


EXPLANATION OF COMMITTEE AMENDMENT 


The Committee on Finance amended the 
House-passed bill to include provisions ex- 
tending duty-free treatment to chipped 
colored windows imported for the use 
of St. Ann's Church, Las Vegas, Nev. Glass 
covered by this amendment was entered at 
Los Angeles apparently under consumption 
entry No. 04016 in January 1963. It was 
claimed to be duty free under paragraph 
1810 of the Tariff Act of 1930. However, free 
entry was denied by the customs collector 
and duty was assessed at the rate of 30 per- 
cent ad valorem. The glass windows im- 
ported for St. Ann’s Church, like those pro- 
vided for in the House bill, were valued at 
more than $15 per square foot and the glass 
bits were bonded or joined together by 
cement. For the same reasons which justify 
the House provision, and which prompted 
the Customs Court to hold that duty-free 
treatment applied in the situation litigated 
in 1960, the committee concluded that this 
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amendment for St. Ann’s Church merits 
favorable consideration. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


The glass covered by the House bill con- 
sisted of colored glass in panels imported for 
use in the construction of a new synagogue 
and auxiliary buildings for the Congregation 
Emanuel, Denver, Colo. The imports were 
entered under Denver consumption entries 
1339 (June 29, 1960), 222 (Aug. 11, 1980), 257 
(Aug. 18, 1960), and 319 (Aug. 31, 1960). 
They were claimed to be duty free under the 
provision in paragraph 1810 of the original 
rate schedules of the Tariff Act of 1930 for 
“stained or painted window glass or stained 
or painted windows which are works of art, 
when imported to be used in houses of wor- 
ship, and valued at $15 or more per square 
foot.” However, free entry was denied by 
the customs collector and the entries were 
liquidated with assessment of duty at the 
rate of 30 percent ad valorem. Protests 
against the duty assessment were filed and 
the matter is pending before the U.S. Cus- 
toms Court. 

The principal issue involved in the litiga- 
tion is whether panels of stained glass formed 
from pieces of stained glass set in concrete 
were excluded from classification under the 
above-quoted provision of paragraph 1810 
because the pieces were set in concrete rather 
than in lead or other metal cames. This 
very issue was resolved in favor of an im- 
porter in a 1960 decision of the U.S. Customs 
Court (C.D. 2171), but the Bureau of Cus- 
toms did not follow that decision, with a 
view to retrial of the issue (T.D. 55181, dated 
July 18, 1960). Representatives of the 
Treasury Department have advised your com- 
mittee that if the principle of C.D. 2171 had 
been applied to the glass panels covered by 
H.R. 4599, the merchandise would have been 
admitted duty free under paragraph 1810. 

On August 31, 1963, the new Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States became effective 
pursuant to the Tariff Classification Act of 
1962. Item 850.30 of the new schedules is 
derived from the aforementioned provision 
of paragraph 1810 of the old schedules, al- 
though stated in different terms in some 
respects. In December 1963, the Bureau of 
Customs ruled (T.D. 56102(58)) that stained 
glass windows for churches in which the 
pieces of glass are joined together by, or set 
in, lead or cement and otherwise meeting the 
requirements specified in item 850.30, may be 
classifiable free of duty under such item 
850.30. Representatives of the Treasury De- 
partment have advised that glass panels such. 
as those to which H.R. 4599 relates, entered 
after the effective date of the revised tariff 
schedules, would be eligible for duty-free 
treatment under item 850.30. 

In view of the fact that under the prin- 
ciple of C.D. 2171, which involved similar 
glass, the glass panels in question could have 
been accorded free entry by the customs au- 
thorities under the old tariff schedules, and 
since the Customs Bureau concedes that the 
panels would be entitled to duty-free treat- 
ment under the revised tariff schedules, your 
committee feels that in equity the importer 
of the glass in question should be absolved 
from duty liability, notwithstanding the 
pending litigation. The glass has been used 
for the purpose for which it was imported, 
and any competitive impact on similar do- 
mestic products that might have been 
involved has long since passed. Also, it 
might be noted that legislation passed in the 
87th Congress (Public Law 87-572) exempted 
from duty similar stained glass imported un- 
der the old tariff schedules for three different 
houses of worship. 

Your committee agrees with the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House that in the 
circumstances the bill together with the 
amendment made by the committee, merits 
favorable action. 
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AMENDMENT OF CERTAIN ESTATE 
TAX PROVISIONS OF THE IN- 
TERNAL REVENUE CODE 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of Calendar 
No. 928, H.R. 10185. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be stated by title. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. A bill (H.R. 
10185) amending certain estate tax pro- 
visions of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1939. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Michigan? 

There being no objection, the bill was 
considered, ordered to a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Record an excerpt from the report (No. 
956), explaining the purposes of the 
bill. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I, SUMMARY OF BILL 


H.R. 10185 amends the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939 to provide that if any part of 
a deficiency with respect to estate tax lia- 
bility is due to fraud with intent to evade 
tax, the penalty to be imposed is 50 percent 
of the total amount of the deficiency, rather 
than 50 percent of the total tax liability. 
This conforms the rule under the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1939 to the rule now ap- 
plicable in the case of estate tax deficiencies 
under the 1954 code. 

The Treasury Department has indicated 
that it does not object to this bill. 


II, REASONS FOR THE BILL 


The attention of your committee has been 
called to the recent case of Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue v. Estate of H. S. Leyman 
((Mar. 29, 1965) 344 F. 2d 763), in which a 
circuit court of appeals, reversing a decision 
of the Tax Court, held that under the 
Internal Revenue Code of 1939 the penalty, 
In the case of a fraudulent estate tax return, 
is 50 percent of the entire estate tax. The 
Tax Court had held that the penalty was the 
same as under the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954—50 percent of the deficiency (the 
underpayment) in the estate tax. 

In the Leyman case, the decedent died on 
May 24, 1954. If he had died on or after 
August 17, 1954, the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 would have been applicable to his 
estate and it would have been clear that the 
penalty, in the case of a false of fraudulent 
return, is 50 percent of the deficiency and 
not 50 percent of the tax. The decedent’s 
son was the executor of the estate, and he 
filed an estate tax return which showed a 
tax due in an amount slightly in excess of 
$2,056,000, and that tax was paid in full. 
Thereafter, the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue asserted a large deficiency in the 
estate tax and claimed that part of the 
deficiency was due to fraud. The Tax Court 
held that there was a deficiency in the estate 
tax of $1,240,242, most of which was attrib- 
utable to a change in the valuation of an 
unlisted stock owned by the decedent and 
no fraud was involved on this issue. How- 
ever, the Tax Court also held that part of 
the deficiency was attributable to fraud; that 
the executor had fraudulently omitted from 
the estate tax return the sum of $613,000 in 
cash owned by the decedent at the time of 
his death. Since part of the deficiency was 
attributable to fraud, the Tax Court added 
a penalty of $620,121 (50 percent of the 
deficiency of $1,240,242). 
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The Commissioner contended that the 
fraud penalty should include, in addition to 
the $620,121, 50 percent of the $2,056,000 in 
tax paid when the original estate tax return 
was filed. The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
Sixth Circuit agreed with the Commissioner 
and held that under the 1939 code the pen- 
alty for a fraudulent estate tax return was 
50 percent of the entire tax and not just 
50 percent of the underpayment. 

In its decision the court of appeals stated 
that it was presented with a case of first 
impression for which it could find “no guid- 
ing casebook authority.” Although the is- 
sue had not been previously litigated, it can 
be noted that the decision is contrary to the 
understanding your committee had of the 
1939 code provision at the time of the en- 
actment of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. At that time the 1939 code provided 
a fraud penalty, in the case of excise taxes, 
of 50 percent of the entire tax, Your com- 
mittee then believed that the fraud penalty 
should be limited in all cases to only 50 per- 
cent of the deficiency or underpayment, 
which was clearly the rule under the 1939 
code in the case of the income and gift 
taxes and also, so your committee thought, 
in the case of the estate tax. 

In reporting the bill which became the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 and which pro- 
vided that the fraud penalty in all cases 
should be only 50 percent of the deficiency 
or underpayment, your committee reported 
to the Senate language identical to that 
which had been reported to the House: 

“Existing law imposes a 50-percent addi- 
tion in the case of fraud applicable to all 
taxes, but in the case of taxes other than 
income, estate, and gift, that addition is 
based on the total amount of tax imposed.” 
(S. Rept. 1622, p. 591, 83d Cong.). 

Your committee, like the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House, believes that 
the type of decision reached in the Leyman 
case produces a harsh result which cannot 
be justified, particularly in view of the fact 
that the burden of the penalty may fall in 
part on innocent beneficiaries of an estate 
who had nothing at all to do with the filing 
of the false estate tax return. 


III. GENERAL EXPLANATION 


The bill amends the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1939 to provide that if any part of a 
deficiency in the estate tax is due to fraud 
with intent to evade tax, then 50 percent of 
the total amount of the deficiency (in addi- 
tion to the deficiency) is to be assessed and 
collected—in lieu of 50 percent of the entire 
tax. 
The amendment is applicable with respect 
to any estate of a decedent subject to the 
estate tax provisions of the Internal Revenue 
Code of 1939, but the bill does not open up 
the statute of limitations if a refund is bar- 
red by the statute of limitations. Your 
committee is informed that there are only 
a few cases in which the Service has collected 
a fraud penalty based upon 50 percent of the 
entire tax. In those cases (if refunds are 
not barred by the statute of limitations or by 
any other law or rule of law, such as res adju- 
dicata) the bill provides that no interest is 
to be paid or allowed on any refund resulting 
from the bill. 


CAPITOL STATUES OF WEST 
VIRGINIANS 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the Sunday, February 20, issue 
of the Charleston, W. Va., Gazette- 
Mail State magazine carried an article 
by Mr. Harry W. Ernst, Washington 
correspondent for the Charleston 
Gazette, on the statues of the two West 
Virginians standing in the U.S. Capitol. 
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West Virginia is proud of its two fa- 
mous sons, Francis Harrison Pierpont 
and John Edward Kenna, who are, de- 
servedly, so honored. 


I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON’S MOUNTAINEERS IN MARBLE 


(Each State allowed statues of two sons in 
the U.S. Capitol. Here are the choices of 
West Virginians.) 

(By Harry W. Ernst) 

Wasuincton, D.C.—One championed the 
Union and helped create the State of West 
Virginia. A Methodist and Republican, he 
was too uncompromising to be a successful 
politician. He was descended from an early 
American family. 

The other, son of an Irish immigrant, 
helped carve out of the Missouri wilderness a 
farm when he was a boy. When he was only 
16, he was wounded fighting for the Con- 
federacy. His congeniality made him a suc- 
cessful politician. A Roman Catholic and 
Democrat, he was the youngest Member 
when he served in the House (29) and U.S. 
Senate (35). 

They were Francis Harrison Pierpont, “the 
father of West Virginia” who was Governor of 
the restored (loyal to the Union) State of 
Virginia from 1861 through 1868, and John 
Edward Kenna of Charleston, who served in 
the House and Senate from 1877 until his 
death in 1893. 

West Virginia has honored both men by 
placing marble statues of them in the U.S. 
Capitol where each State is permitted to re- 
member two of its prominent citizens in 
statuary. t 

Selection of two men of such contrasting 
background and achievement perhaps re- 
veals a facet of West Virginia’s character that 
isn’t fully appreciated. 

Although a rural, somewhat provincial 
State, West Virginia generally practices what 
its State motto preaches—‘Mountaineers are 
always free.” Without self-conscious ideol- 
ogy, West Virginians for the most part be- 
lieve in equal rights and the right to dissent; 
They don’t preach about such fundamentals 
of democracy, but simply live comfortably 
with them, 

None of the other 17 border and Southern 
States has made as much progress as West 
Virginia in moving to end the barbaric hu- 
miliation of the Negro. And McCarthyism, 
which equates dissent with treason, never 
flourished in the State where a small num- 
ber of right- and left-wingers have little dif- 
ficulty being heard. 

The reason may be that West Virginians 
are basically uninterested in ideology— 
whether it enslaves men because of their 
race or because of their politics. Their fel- 
low citizens can seek truth by handling 
snakes or protesting against the war in Viet- 
nam as long as they respect the rights of 
others to disagree or to be left alone. 

In his novel, “Absalom, Absalom,” William 
Faulkner discusses the cultural shock to a 
man who migrated from the West Virginia 
mountains to Mississippi in the early 19th 
Century. In West Virginia “the land be- 
longed to anybody and everybody”; in Mis- 
sissippi the land and the people were neatly 
divided and “a certain few men * * * had 
the power of life and death and barter and 
sale over others * * *” 

The selection of Pierpont and Kenna to 
represent West Virginia in Capitol statuary 
indicates the State’s passion for diversity 
and tolerance. How could a State honor 
both a lover of the Union and a fighter for 
the Confederacy during the same period? 
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Perhaps the answer lies in the character of 
the two men, who their fellow citizens ob- 
viously respected although they may have 
hotly disagreed with them on some issues. 

The statue of Pierpont is really a monu- 
ment to the State he helped establish during 
the Civil War, as Senator Jonathan P. Dol- 
liver, of Iowa, a West Virginia native, pointed 
out when it was unveiled at the Capitol in 
1910, 

“It ls a monument to times that we hardly 
yet understand,” Senator Dolliver observed. 
“It is a sort of a memorial of our heroic 

With his reputation as the father of West 
Virginia, Pierpont could hardly be ignored 
by his fellow citizens. Shortly after his 
death in 1899, the State Society of the Grand 
Army of the Republic persuaded the legis- 
lature to place his statue in Statuary Hall. 

Franklin Simmons, an American sculptor 
living in Rome, completed it in 1904. But it 
wasn’t formally unveiled until 6 years later 
because of the maneuvering of several State 
politicians who disliked Pierpont and be- 
cause of the illness of his only grandchild, 
Mrs. Frances Pierpont Siviter, who unveiled 
it. 

Pierpont’s life and character are well 
known to students of West Virginia history. 
Prof. Charles H. Ambler, of West Virginia 
University, wrote a biography of Pierpont 
that was published by the University of 
North Carolina Press in 1937. 

But few West Virginians probably know 
who their second marble representative in 
the Capitol was. 

Born in Valcoulon, Kanawha County, on 
April 10, 1848, Kenna was 8 years old when 
his father died and left his family practically 
penniless. 

His mother, a great-granddaughter of 
Frontier Fighter Gen. Andrew Lewis, took 
Kenna and his two sisters to live with her 
brother on a Missouri farm. 

After the Civil War, Kenna joined his 
family who had returned to Kanawha County. 
He studied at St. Vincent’s Academy in 
Wheeling for 2½ years and then entered the 
law office of Miller & Quarrier in Charleston. 

Kenna had to wait 6 months before he 
could be admitted to the bar until the law- 
yers’ test oath, which forbid Confederate 
sympathizers to practice law, was repealed. 
In 1872 when he was 24, he was elected prose- 
cuting attorney of Kanawha County and be- 
came a circuit court judge 3 years later. 

His campaign style was strikingly similar 
to that of John F. Kennedy. Kenna was tall, 
handsome, and glamorous because of. his 
war record. He was also a powerful speaker 
who shunned vituperative attacks on his 
opponents. 

Like Kennedy, he appealed to younger 
members of his party. And Kenna tried new 
ways of stirring up voters. In 1877, he cam- 
paigned with a circus to help persuade West 
Virginians that they should make Charleston 
the permanent location of their capitol. 

Instead of a game of touch football, how- 
ever, Kenna and his youthful. lieutenants 
celebrated his election as prosecuting attor- 
ney by playing marbles in the backyard of a 
friend’s house. 

Kenna was defeated in his first try for the 
House of Representatives in 1874. But 2 
years later he overcame the opposition of in- 
fluential Democrats and upset the incum- 
bent, Representative Frank Hereford, of 
Union, Monroe County, who was chairman of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee. 

He served three terms in the House and 
was chosen in 1883 to succeed Henry G. Davis, 
who declined to seek reelection, in the U.S. 
Senate. 

Kenna’s popularity in southern West Vir- 
ginia partly resulted from his successful ef- 
forts in obtaining Federal aid for a slack- 
water system that made the Kanawha River 
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navigable, which helped open the region’s 
natural resources for development. 

A personal friend of President Grover 
Cleveland and one of the strongest defenders 
of his administration, Kenna was considered 
a liberal Democrat who championed Federal 
regulation of the railroads—the dominant 
economic power of his era. 

During Kenna’s second term in the House, 
the West Virginia Legislature instructed the 
State’s Congressmen to support the Texas 
Pacific Railroad bill. But Kenna declined, 
explaining: 

“I have not denounced subsidies to come 
here and support them. I have not raised 
my voice in opposition to class legislation 
against the interests and rights of the masses 
to come here and lend my voice to the con- 
summation of that very work. 

“I have not joined in the indignation of 
my people at the stupendous power and cor- 
ruption of the American lobby to come here 
and surrender myself helplessly into his 
hands.” 

A fellow Congressman described Kenna's 
position as “a bold stand for a young man 
* * * to take against the unanimous action 
of the legislature of his own State.” But 
Kenna was persuasive. The West Virginia 
Legislature reversed its action. 

Kenna also was ahead of his times in ad- 
vocating a stronger Presidency more inde- 
pendent of Congress. He emerged as a lead- 
er of the Democratic minority in the Senate 
when he argued for 3 hours and 20 minutes 
that President Cleveland was right in re- 
fusing to detail his reasons for dismissing 
certain officials who had been appointed with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, whose 
Republican majority was attacking Cleve- 
land for his action. 

At 45, Kenna died from heart disease at 
his home in Washington near the Capitol 
on January 11, 1893. A serviee was held in 
the Senate Chamber and another one at 
Charleston in the small Catholic church 
that Kenna had designed when he was 25. 

In a memorial address, a New York Con- 
gressman described Kenna as believing “in 
the fullest possible freedom of thought and 
action * * * he was a bigot only in his hatred 
of bigotry.” 

“Most men live too long,” observed Sen- 
ator Blackburn, of Kentucky. “This man 
died too soon.” There was general agree- 
ment that Kenna’s death cut short a prom- 
ising career. 

Less than a month after his death, the 
West Virginia Legislature authorized a statue 
of Kenna to be placed in the U.S. Capitol— 
the first West Virginian to be so honored, 
which indicated his unusual popularity in a 
State known for rough treatment of its 
politicians, 

Kenna's statue, which was sculptured by 
Alexander Doyle, now stands in the Capitol's 
Hall of Columns under the House Chamber. 
On the floor above is Pierpont’s statue in 
Statuary Hall, where the House of Repre- 
sentatives originally met. 

The 1864 act, which authorized the Capitol 
to also serve as a museum dedicated to the 
Nation’s history, permitted each State to 
donate two statues that are Federal prop- 
erty and can’t be removed from the building 
without the permission of Congress. 

By 1932, the weight of the statues had be- 
come too much for the floor of the old hall. 
One from each State was left in the hall and 
the others were dispersed throughout the 
Capitol, perhaps indicating that the weight 
of history is even too much for buildings to 

ear. 

Some of history’s strains, however, were 
lifted last month when a ceremony in Statu- 
ary Hall offered hope that the Civil War has 
finally ended. The United Daughters of the 
Confederacy, in remembering Robert E. Lee’s 
birthday, also laid a single red rose at the 
base of statues of both Confederate and 
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Union heroes, including Pierpont of West 
Virginia. 


DESCENDANTS OF JOHN E. KENNA 


Although all of Senator John Edward 
Kenna's children now are deceased, several 
of his grandchildren still make their homes 
in West Virginia. 

Senator Kenna’s first wife died. Their 
only child was a daughter, who became a 
Catholic nun and died in a New York con- 
vent many years ago. He had four sons 
and a daughter by his second wife. 

One son, the late Jo N. Kerna, was Judge 
of the State supreme court. Judge Kenna 
was the father of Lee M. Kenna, a Charleston 
attorney; and Nancy Kenna Ivison, who now 
lives in Connecticut. 

Another son, the late Edward B. Kenna, 
who died at the age of 32, was listed as editor 
of the Gazette in R. L. Polk & Co.’s Charles- 
ton Directory of 1911. Edward’s only child 
is Capt. William E. Kenna, U.S. Navy, re- 
tired, who now lives in Connecticut, also. 

The third son, the late Arthur Kenna, was 
a Charleston photographer, who had five 
children. They are Mrs. Gertrude Kenna 
Thomas of Pittsburgh; Mrs. Louise K. Hen- 
derson of St. Albans; Mrs. Ann Kenna Moore 
of Vienna, Wood County; Alexander P. Kenna 
of St. Albans; and John E. Kenna III, of 
Charleston. 

The fourth son of Senator Kenna was the 
late John E. (Jack) Kenna II, who was a 
salesman and pitched semipro baseball for 
the old Charleston Senators. He never 
married, 

Senator Kenna's only daughter by his sec- 
ond wife was the late Mary Kenna Elkins, 
who married Blaine, one of the sons of the 
late Stephen Benton Elkins. Their only child 
is Stephen Blaine Elkins, a Washington real 
estate developer. 

West Virginia still is honoring the name of 
Senator John Edward Kenna. Kenna, Jack- 
son County, is named after him, as is Kenna 
Homes in South Charleston. And, one of the 
new elementary schools that will be built in 
Kanawha County under the most recent 
bond issue, will be the John Edward Kenna 
School in North Charleston. 


THE 43D INFANTRY DIVISION 


Mrs, SMITH. On behalf of my col- 
league [Mr. Muskie] and myself I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recor» a joint resolution adopted by 
the Legislature of the State of Maine 
memorializing the annual convention of 
the 43d Infantry Division of World 
War II. 

There being no objection, the joint 
resolution was ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp; as follows: 

JOINT RESOLUTION MEMORIALIZING THE AN- 

NUAL CONVENTION OF THE 43D INFANTE 

Divis1on or WorRLD Wan II i 


Whereas the military unit of World War IT 
in which the State of Maine had the largest 
representation by reason of the 103d Infan- 
try Regiment, the 152d Field Artillery Regi- 
ment and other special forces was the 43d 
Infantry Division; and 

Whereas this legislature at its regular ses- 
sion memorialized this combat division by 
designating the main east-west highway 
from Bethel to Houlton as the 43d Infantry 
Division Memorial Highway; and 

Whereas the State has by reason of such 
designation erected highway markers there- 
on; and 

Whereas every member of this legislature 
represents areas within the State which con- 
tributed manpower to this division; and 

Whereas during the period of Federal sery- 
ice of this division every State in the Union 
was represented therein; and 
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Whereas the 43d Infantry Division holds 
its annual convention in Portland, Maine, 
September 9, 10, and 11, 1966; and 

Whereas a member of this honorable house 
is national chairman for this convention; 
and 

Whereas a member of the honorable senate 
served with distinction as a member of said 
division; and 

Whereas the highlight of the 1966 conven- 
tion will be the official dedication of Route 2 
as the 43d Infantry Division Memorial High- 
way; and 

Whereas our sister State of Rhode Island 
has similarly memorialized this division and 
our sister States of Vermont and Connect- 
icut are now considering such memorializa- 
tion; and 

Whereas said annual convention will host 
veterans and their families not. only from 
the sister States of Vermont, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut, but from the national area: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (the Senate.concurring), That all 
agencies of the State dealing with business 
and recreational development be enjoined 
to take advantage of the presence of these 
guests to promote the development of our 
State in all areas, and that the said agencies 
be, and hereby are, urged to cooperate with 
the convention committee to the fullest ex- 
tent in that behalf; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this joint resolu- 
tion attest by the secretary of state be 
forthwith forwarded to the agencies men- 
tioned above and such others as may be 
designated by His Excellency the Governor 
of this State, the honorable president of the 
senate, the honorable speaker of the house, 
and the sponsor of this joint resolution. 

House of representatives: Read and 
adopted, sent up for concurrence, February 
2, 1966. 

JEROME G. PLANTE, 
Clerk. 

In senate chamber: Read and adopted 
in concurrence, February 9, 1966. 

EDWIN H. PERT, 
Secretary. 


TRIBUTE TO BILLY BOWLEGS II AT 
THE DEDICATION OF MONUMENT 
TO HIM 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, last 
Saturday, February 19, I had the honor 
of making the dedicatory address at the 
unveiling of the monument to the late 
Indian Chief Billy Bowlegs III at the tiny 
Indian cemetery at Ortona between 
Moore Haven and LaBelle, Fla. The 
occasion was a notable one, largely 
attended by citizens of Florida and by a 
substantial number of outstanding Semi- 
nole Indians, joined by several Indian 
women and children. This memorable 
affair was arranged through the joint 
sponsorship of the Polk County Historical 
Commission and the Peace River Valley 
Historical Society who had done much 
careful planning for the affair which was 
handled in the most appropriate and 
dignified fashion. 

The Honorable Doyle E. Carlton, dis- 
tinguished former Governor of Florida, 
presided as Master of Ceremonies. The 
unveiling of the granite monument was 
accomplished by a little Seminole girl, 
Gloria Jean Wilson, a great-great-niece 
of the late Billy Bowlegs OI. A me- 
morial poem, which had been delivered 
as a tribute to the late chieftain on his 
101st birthday, was read by its author, 
Mrs. J. W. Thrailkill of Wauchula. In- 
cidentally, this venerable Indian was 
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almost 103 years old when he passed 
away last year. 

Because I feel that Billy Bowlegs III 
did more than any other Seminole to- 
ward harmoniously adjusting the life 
of his people to the customs of what he 
called the “white Americans,” I feel that 
this whole affair should be preserved in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a his- 
torical item. I ask, therefore, unani- 
mous consent that there may be copied 
into the Record as a part of my remarks 
the poem by Mrs. Geraldine Thrailkill, 
entitled “Tribute to Billy Bowlegs III on 
his 101st birthday” and my dedicatory 
address on that occasion. 

There being no objection, the address 
and poem were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


DEDICATORY ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE SPES- 
SARD L, HOLLAND, U.S. SENATOR, DEDICATION 
OF MONUMENT TO BILLY Bowtecs III, On- 
TONA CEMETERY NEAR MOORE HAVEN, FLA. 
FEBRUARY 19, 1966 


We the people of the present great State 
of Florida owe much of the color and attrac- 
tiveness of our State and a substantial part 
of our historic background to that portion 
of our people whom we call the Seminoles of 
Florida. We call them all the Seminoles 
though they come from more than one tribe 
and family of the Florida Indians. It is most 
appropriate that the Polk County Historical 
Commission and the Peace River Valley His- 
torical Society should join today with other 
Floridians who are interested in our history 
and who appreciate the Seminoles in paying 
this tribute of high respect to a Seminole who 
was a great Floridian and a great American, 
whom we knew as Billy Bowlegs III. 

I do not have to speak in any detail of the 
fact that so many of our musical and color- 
ful place names are Indian names. We are 
here near the banks of the Caloosahatchee 
which, through structures created by modern 
Americans, runs out of the great Lake Okee- 
chobee which in turn is fed in large part by 
the River Kissimmee. All of us know of the 
place names of such important bodies of 
water as Lake Hicpochee which is near here, 
Lake Istokpoga and Lake Tohopekaliga. We 
could mention dozens of other Indian place 
names but the ones I have chosen have close 
relation to Billy Bowlegs III. 

Suffice it to say for my first point that the 
Seminoles have contributed greatly to the 
place names of our State and thus will have 
always a very real part in the history of our 
State. I might add that Seminoles in the 
three Seminole wars played a distinct part 
in the military history of our entire Nation 
for there is no other record of such a long 
and fierce struggle for independence which 
was made by any Indian group of such a 
limited number. I wish that I had time to 
do much more than to note that they con- 
tributed, through the utterance of their Chief 
Coacoochee (or Wildcat), the most famous 
toast of our military men wherever they may 
be in all parts of the earth. He it was who 
originated at Fort Brooke—now part of 
Tampa—the toast Here's Hough.” 

Billy Bowlegs III was the third of the great 
Indian leaders who bore the name Billy Bow- 
legs. The first two were noted for their war- 
like qualities and for their leadership of their 
people in the field of armed conflict. This 
last of the trio, Billy Bowlegs III, who I un- 
derstand was not related to either of the 
others, was the outstanding advocate of 
peace, progress and adoption by his people 
of as many of the ways and customs of the 
white people as he felt could be adapted to 
the Indians. And so we do honor to him 
today as a great leader who, by both precept 
and example, led the Seminoles of Florida 
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far along the path of adjustment to the en- 
tirely changed circumstances in which they 
found themselves as the small remnant of 
a proud people, the main body of whom had 
been transplanted to new homes in the West. 

Our Billy Bowlegs was born over 100 years 
ago, in February 1862, on Arbuckle Creek near 
where it flows into Lake Istokpoga. He 
passed away on February 14, 1965, just 3 days 
before his 103d birthday. Much of the ear- 
lier history concerning him centers at Kis- 
simmee City or on these lakes which I have 
mentioned which are parts of the Kissimmee 
River basin. The history of his later years 
relates frequently to Lake Okeechobee or 
to the river which is so close to us here or to 
other parts of the southern end of the penin- 
sula. 

Billy Bowlegs was born during the terrible 
Civil War and his young manhood was spent 
in Florida at a time when the earlier found- 
ers and deyelopers of Florida were receiving 
thousands of new settlers who came from 
the north. He had the chance to see how our 
State was being developed by a combination 
of citizens who had been on the southern 
side and new citizens who had been on the 
northern side of the great conflict which split 
our Nation asunder. He realized that har- 
mony was being restored between white 
Americans of different background and con- 
victions and that the task of his people, the 
small remainder of the Florida Indians who 
stayed here, was to learn how to live in peace 
with what he called the “white Americans.” 

I did not know Billy Bowlegs personally 
when I was a youngster, but I did know much 
about him and his reputation for fairness, 
decency, justice, and progressive leadership 
of his people. I heard about him through 
my father who had come to Bartow in 1882 
and who for a while worked in the store of 
Capt. David Hughes which served both as a 
source of supply for the settlers in Polk 
County and as a trading post for the Indians 
who then lived in the ridge and eastern por- 
tion of Polk County. Through my father I 
heard most about an old chief named Talla- 
hassee, whose camp was near the site of Lake 
Wales but I also heard about Billy Bowlegs, 
about his fame as a hunter and about the 
steadying influence which he exercised among 
the Indians. In later years I came to know 
Mrs. Minnie Moore-Willson, of Kissimmee, 
and I note from my book shelf that in June 
1935 she presented me a copy of her first book, 
“The Seminoles of Florida,” published in 
1896, which included much information 
about Billy Bowlegs and other leading 
Seminoles of the 1890's. 

Both from that book and Mrs. WiIllson's 
later books I learned much about Billy Bow- 
legs and his successful efforts to foster better 
relationships between his Seminole brethren 
and white Americans. His friendship toward 
red men and white men alike gave him a 
unique position to press this good work. As 
to his physical appearance in 1896 she says: 
“As a specimen of manhood he is far above 
the average. Although 6 feet 2 inches tall, 
he is so symmetrically proportioned that one 
loses sight of his height. His features are 
good, his hands and feet remarkably small, 
his voice soft and low—a characteristic of 
every Seminole.” She makes it clear that 
his reputation as a very great hunter was 
generally recognized and I suppose, not with- 
out a degree of envy of my own, that his 
hunting ability was something that came as 
naturally to him as our wending our way to 
work each day comes to us. His honesty was 
of the legendary Seminole variety which was 
famed in song, story, and practice. Inci- 
dentally, my father told me that this high 
degree of honesty was a notable quality of 
most of the Seminoles with whom he traded 
while he worked in the Hughes store during 
his early years at Bartow. 

Mrs. Willson, in her fascinating way, tells 
of an incident that demonstrates the great 
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lengths Billy would go to preserve his honor. 
“In 1896 Billy Bowlegs and Tommy Doctor 
paid an unexpected visit to Kissimmee. They 
walked from their camp at Okeechobee 
Marsh, a distance of 125 miles to tell their 
white friend that ‘Indian no lie.“ This was 
all. They apparently had no other business 
in town, and after a few hours visit left as 
quietly as they had come. Their mission was 
completed—their white brother believed 
them—their honor was clear—they could now 
dance at the green corn dance with merry 
hearts. 

“A few months prior to this, these Indians 
had promised their white friend to act as 
guide on a bear hunt in the Everglades. All 
arrangements had been made for the hunt, 
except to fix the time and place of meeting. 
This was to be done through a white settler. 
Later, plans for the hunt were perfected and 
word was sent to the Indian village. Accord- 
ing to their promise the Indians came to the 
settler’s home on the day specified, but found 
that the white man [the settler] had left his 
house early in the morning with no message 
as to how or where the Indians should fol- 
low. The Indians, not knowing which way 
to go to find the party, could do nothing but 
return to their camp—a distance of 50 miles. 
Subsequent developments proved that the 
white man [the settler] wished to act as 
guide, and thereby earn for himself the re- 
muneration the Indians expected to receive.” 

An incident of several years ago clearly 
shows the courtesy and respect which Billy 
Bowlegs always showed to U.S. officials of 
high rank, as well as the genuine friendliness 
of the man. 

In 1961 we were giving the name “Hoover 
Dike” to the levee around Lake Okeechobee 
which was begun during the administrations 
of the late President Hoover and our beloved 
former Gov. Doyle Carlton, our able 
master of ceremonies, today. In this project, 
the President, as an expert engineer, had 
taken an active interest. President Hoover, 
then a man of great age, came down to Clew- 
iston to the dedication which was attended 
by a great and enthusiastic crowd. Shortly 
before the actual dedicatory ceremonies took 
place, Billy Bowlegs walked up to the official 
crowd dressed in the regalia of a Seminole 
chieftain, standing straight as an arrow— 
though he was then 99 years old, He greeted 
President Hoover cordially and made it clear 
that he had come to the affair to do honor 
to the former President. The whole occasion 
was a most dignified and unforgettable one 
and I well remember that President Hoover, 
before leaving the area after the ceremony 
had been concluded, stated to me that he 
had rarely appreciated anything so much as 
he did the unexpected coming of Chief Billy 
Bowlegs to pay his respects. I think that 
courteous act of Billy Bowlegs was performed 
in the finest tradition of the Seminoles. I 
could never forget the sight of those two 
splendid old gentlemen standing together 
with clasped hands and beaming counte- 
nances, each enjoying the presence of the 
other and showing every possible evidence of 
high mutual respect. 

Later I occupied the speakers platform 
with Chief Billy Bowlegs at two other pub- 
lic functions in the State, first at the dedi- 
cation of a portion of completed work at a 
structure of the Central and South Florida 
Flood Control District a few miles south- 
west of Okeechobee City, and later at the 
dedication of the historical marker at Fort 
Fraser between Bartow and Highland City. 
I have beautiful photographs of all three of 
these occasions in my Washington office and 
I prize them highly. 

While I deeply appreciated the presence 
of Billy Bowlegs at the first two occasions 
mentioned, I thought it was particularly 
typical of him to show up at the Fort Fraser 
dedication, You will recall that Fort Fraser, 
just as Fort Gardiner and Fort Basinger, and 
for that matter all of the forts named during 
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the Zachary Taylor campaign which culmi- 
nated at the Battle of Lake Okeechobee, 
were named for officers who had lost their 
lives in the Dade massacre. Taylor’s army 
regarded itself as an avenging army and their 
every effort was bent upon vengeance. Prob- 
ably the most bitter campaign of the whole 
second Seminole war was the Taylor cam- 
paign which followed closely after the Dade 
massacre. Nevertheless, Billy Bowlegs 
showed up at the occasion when both the 
campaign and the location of Fort Fraser 
were being memorialized and sat on the plat- 
form with me. Without his saying so I felt 
he was trying to make it clear that his 
presence indicated that the Seminole In- 
dian had overcome his bitterness of those 
far-off days just as our Governor Carlton's 
presence here today indicates so clearly the 
same thing. We all know that Governor 
Carlton’s grandfather was killed by the In- 
dians in the third Seminole war in an en- 
gagement south of Fort Meade. I feel that 
the active participation of such men as he 
and our late friend Billy Bowlegs in the 
various friendly affairs which show that the 
original American people, the Seminoles, 
and ourselves, have grown closer together 
and are becoming more and more one peo- 
ple are decidedly in the finest traditions and 
best interests of our country. 

There are many other good and kindly 
things which have been done by other Semi- 
noles which I would be glad to relate on 
this occasion, except that I feel we should 
confine ourselves as much as possible to the 
discussion of the good qualities, kindly traits, 
and worthwhile accomplishments of Billy 
Bowlegs. 

May I recite one rather light incident from 
Mrs. Minnie Moore-Willson's book which 
may throw some additional light on him? 

“When the coast towns of Florida were 
still primitive, a storekeeper had purchased 
in New York, an old-fashioned organette, 
that played five tumes. The Seminoles at 
that time frequently came on purchasing 
expeditions to these trading villages. Cho- 
fee-hatch-o [Billy Bowlegs], progressive and 
musical, listened to the ‘box of music’ as it 
played in the little store, and was entranced 
with the melodies. 

“Soon after, the organette refused to ‘go’ 
and the trader told his friends that unless 
he could ‘stick it on the Indians, he would 
be out thirty-five dollars.’ A few days later 
the Chief, with another Indian, came back 
to the store bringing produce to sell. The 
white trader wanted the Indian's goods and 
suggested to the Chief that he exchange for 
the music box, telling the innocent Seminole 
that ‘music box no more play, wake up by 
and by and play good, him tired now.’. The 
Seminole with his mechanical knowledge, 
looked the organette over, and making the 
trade, proudly left with the ‘tired out’ music 
box under his arm. 

“The next day, the two Indians returned, 
bringing with them the music box to show 
to the storekeeper. “That box, him no more 
tired,’ and winding up the machine which 
the ingenious Seminole had put into work- 
ing order, played the whole five tunes to the 
astonishment and chagrin of the trader. 
‘Him play good at Green Corn Dance, down 
Okee-cho-bee.’ ” 

I think it is very clear from this little 
incident that while the white traders may 
have out-traded the Indians on many oc- 
casions, if not most occasions, this was one 
time when the opposite was the case and I 
am glad that Billy Bowlegs III was the very 
person who, in good humor, out-traded that 
particular white storekeeper. 

Iam happy that this occasion has brought 
out so many good citizens, both from among 
the Seminoles and among the rest of us who 
are latecomers, as compared to them, to this 
good peninsula. I hope that this occasion 
will bring even closer together all groups 
of citizens who now are proud to call them- 
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selves Floridians and that we will make the 
story of Billy Bowlegs III our common 
heritage of which all people in this State 
may be justly proud. 

And so, speaking for the entire Florida 
delegation in Congress, as well as for the 
State and local officials of Florida and the 
citizens of Florida, generally, I now dedicate 
this marker in memory of a very fine man 
whose friendship I shall always cherish. A 
little Seminole girl who I understand is his 
grandniece, will unveil the marker which, 
just as Billy Bowlegs would have wished it, 
is a modest, though dignified monument. 
In concluding my part in the program I 
merely want to say that I feel greatly hon- 
ored at having been asked to make this talk 
and to speak of a man for whose high char- 
acter and worthwhile accomplishments I 
have the utmost respect: Speaking partic- 
ularly for the Polk County Historical Com- 
mission and the Peace River Valley Historical 
Society, I dedicate this marker to the 
memory of our late, great friend, Billy Bow- 
legs III, one of the finest leaders ever pro- 
duced from among the Seminoles of Florida. 


TRIBUTE TO BILLY BoWLEGs III on His 101isr 
BIRTHDAY 


Long, long ago February’s cold little moon 

Dropped her baby boy on the lap of a hunter 

Resting from a hard, bold chase of the 
Lo-ko-see.? 

For brave chief, “Billy Bowlegs,” the babe 
was named soon. 


Strong he grew and walked in the grass like 
the wind. 

Deft and cunning, he tracked the Florida 
wolf; 

Feared not the panther nor the alapata,? 

Knew the River of Grass for his steadfast 
friend. 


Yet, young Billy feared the pits, so dark and 
hot 


His mother dug and therein hid him by day 

From the cruel paleface, evermore on the 
prowl; 

Who ruined crops and chickees* and killed 
on the spot. 


Hoping to alter the fate of all his clan 

Old chief Billy Bowlegs drank the “Black 
Drink”—and 

Sent one of his twin souls to the Milky Way— 

Where dwells the Great Spirit, god of the 
Redman. 


“Thy trouble is no more,” the Great Spirit 
roared 

Before the plea was worded by the old chief. 

“Unite thy souls,” the Indian god continued, 

“Thy foe will meet defeat from his brother's 


sword.” 

The third Billy Bowlegs birthright was 
denied 

All his daring dreams sleep in his heart 
unborn— 


At time he views yesterdays that have failed 
him 


And down through the long years peace has 
paced his stride. 


Now ancient, Billy Bowlegs, grand to the end, 
Beloved by his tribesmen and palefaces alike, 
Has lived life to the hilt with ill will toward 
none— 
Walks in the grass like the wind, the world 
his friend. 
—GERALDINE THRAILKILL, 


“I AM AN AMERICAN”—FREEDOMS 
FOUNDATION AWARD LETTER 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, every 
year the Freedoms Foundation at Valley 


1 Lo-ko-see—bear. 
? Alapata—alligator. 
3 Chickees—Indian dwellings. 
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Forge has a contest and offers awards 
for letters from Armed Forces person- 
nel which typify some aspect of Amer- 
icanism. 

One of the winners of the 1965 con- 
test is a young man from my State, Gary 
Arlaud, from Des Moines, Iowa. I ask 
unanimous consent that his excellent 
letter entitled “I Am an American” be 
printed in the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS AND GEORGE WASHING- 
ton Honor MEDAL Awarp—"“I AM AN 

AMERICAN” 


(A hypothetical letter from an imaginary 
Russian student) 


(Gary M. Arlaud, V- Division, U.S.S. LPH 7, 
FPO, New York) 
Now if only I could say that. But I am 
to say that I can’t for I am a Russian 
student of the U.S.S.R. I am here in your 
country on tour with a group from my own 
country and I have had a chance to see what 
your country is really like and study what 
it’s really like. In the evenings I have crept 
from my hotel room and my comrades to go 
to the library and find out a myrid of things 
including one of the most illustrious his- 
tories of any country in the world or in its 
history. I find the attitude of the average 
citizen to be one of taking their freedoms 
for granted, and I feel sorry for them, for 
they don't know how free they really are. 
They have the chance to find out what the 
rest of the world is really doing and not just 
what the state allows them to hear. This to 
me was a privilege—to have the choice of 
some twenty newspapers to buy and read and 
get different viewpoints on the same subject. 
In my country there is Pravda and one other 
state-controlled newspaper. As I browsed 
through the newspapers in the library I read 
several articles which completely contradict 
what I had read in my country’s news media, 
and I find truth in your papers and state- 
ments of great bearing by noted leaders of 
the world, which I had not the slighest idea 
were ever made, or that the leaders had a 
different attitude than what I read. We are 
taught from birth and childhood that Amer- 
ica is an r, warmonger type, world 
power, and that we are the under-privileged, 
suppressed ones who are being done so 
wrongly in the U.N. I find this to be a lie. 
I find that Americans don’t really want war 
in Vietnam and are trying to stop it, and not 
that they are sending in thousands of troops 
trying to invade Communist China. This is 
a common fact in my country. 

I find the standards of living to be much 
higher here than we are taught. We thought 
that all Americans lived in slums. I see the 
many colors, kinds and types of cars that 
almost any American can own. In my coun- 
try there is only one type and only those in 
the higher presidium are allowed the luxury 
of an automobile. I stopped a man on the 
street and asked what kind of work he did? 
He gave me a rather strange look and said, 
“I am a salesman.” I asked how much the 
Government allowed him in wages? Well, he 
looked even more dumfounded and said the 
Government had no say-so in his financial 
status and that whatever he made was up to 
his own initiative. Then I asked how he was 
picked to be the holder of such a marvelous 
job with so much freedom, and he informed 
me he wasn't picked by anyone. It was what 
he wanted so he went looking for a job and 
was hired by a representative of the company 
and not the Government. I could not believe 
my ears. 

I also found out that an American can 
move throughout his country and be com- 
pletely free about it. I saw absolutely no one 
spot checked for their identification. There 
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were no troops walking the streets. I saw a 
parade which bore no arms or showing of 
strength, only peace and beauty. It was a 
demonstration by a local college concerning 
their athletic program. There was much joy 
and laughter; such a demonstration in my 
country wouldn't have even gotten a chance 
to start, regardless of its purpose, unless it 
was of some military significance. 

I see people who are allowed to worship 
their God in any manner they choose. In 
my country there is no Supreme Being but 
the state, and worship of any other form 
is a crime against the state and punishable 
by death. On our way to this beautful city 
I saw farmers using new, modern equipment 
and with bountiful crops and hundreds of 
head of cattle. I see one man tilling hun- 
dreds of acres by himself and by his own 
choice—not a collective farm where the 
workers are people of lower education and 
placed there without a chance to show what 
they ean really do. 

No, Iam not an American, but after I mail 
this letter I am going to seek refuge in this 
wonderful country and political asylum. I 
am glad that I have no relatives now living, 
for what I am about to do would bring great 
hardships on them for an offense they had 
nothing to do with. 

Soon, I, too will be an American. 


STATEMENTS MADE BY SECRETARY 
RUSK AND GENERAL TAYLOR BE- 
FORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOR- 
EIGN RELATIONS 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, yesterday 
afternoon I had the experience, along 
with several friends—and I am sure a 
great portion of America—of watching 
a television report on the recent Vietnam 
hearings before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. 

In watching the various exchanges 
portrayed on that program I found my- 
self tremendously impressed with the 
grasp of the realities of this complex sit- 
uation exhibited by Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk, and Gen, Maxwell D. Taylor. 

From these exchanges there emerged a 
very clear delineation of the difference 
between the specific criticism of our Viet- 
nam policies and the requirements of re- 
sponsibility for making the actual divi- 
sions involved. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the statements of Secretary 
Rusk and General Taylor, before the For- 
eign Relations Committee be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

SECRETARY Rusk's STATEMENT BEFORE SENATE 
FOREIGN RELATIONS COMMITTEE, FEBRUARY 
18, 1966 
Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 

the immediate occasion for these hearings is 

a request by the President for a supplemen- 

tal appropriation to the AID Administration 

of $415 million, of which $275 million are 
intended for South Vietnam. Mr. David 

Bell, the Administrator of AID, and I have 

both already testified on this particular re- 

quest. These hearings as the chairman has 
pointed out, have also entered into the larg- 
est and most far-reaching aspects of our in- 
terests and involvements in southeast Asia. 

For my part, I welcome this opportunity to 

appear again before the committee to discuss 

with you these larger issues. 

Since World War II, which projected the 
United States into the role of major world 
power, we Americans have had to face a series 
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of difficult tasks and trials. On the whole, 
we have faced them very well. Today, we are 
facing another ordeal in southeast Asia 
which again is costing us both lives and 
treasure, 

South Vietmam is a long way from the 
United States and the issues posed may seem 
remote from our daily experience and our 
immediate interests. It is essential, there- 
fore, that we clearly understand—and so far 
as possible agree—on our mission and pur- 
pose in that far away land, 

Why are we in Vietnam? Certainly we 
are not there merely because we have power 
and like to use it. We do not regard our- 
selves as the policeman of the universe. We 
do not go around the world looking for quar- 
rels in which we can intervene. Quite the 
contrary. We have recognized that, just as 
we are not gendarmes of the universe, neither 
are we the magistrate of the universe. If 
other governments, other institutions or 
other regional organizations can find solu- 
tions to the quarrels which disturb the pres- 
ent scene, we are anxious to have this occur. 
But we are in Vietnam because the issues 
posed there are deeply intertwined with our 
own security and because the outcome of the 
struggle can profoundly affect the nature of 
the world in which we and our children will 
live. The situation we face in southeast 
Asia is obviously complex but, in my view, 
the underlying issues are relatively simple 
and are utterly fundamental. I am con- 
fident that Americans, who have a deep and 
mature understanding of world responsi- 
bility, are fully capable of cutting through 
the underbrush of complexity and finding 
the simple issues which involve our largest 
interests and deepest purposes. I regard it, 
therefore, as a privilege to be able to dis- 
cuss these problems with the committee this 
morning—to consult with you—and at the 
same time to try to clarify for the American 
people the issues we must squarely face. 

I do not approach this task on the assump- 
tion that anyone, anywhere, has all the an- 
swers or that all wisdom belongs to the 
executive branch of the Government, or even 
to the Government itself. The questions at 
issue affect the well-being of all Americans 
and I am confident that all Americans will 
make up their own minds in the tradition 
of a free and independent people. Yet those 
of us who have special responsibilities for 
the conduct of our foreign policy have had 
to think hard and deeply about these prob- 
lems for a very long time. The President, 
his Cabinet colleagues, and the Congress, 
who share the weightiest responsibilities un- 
der our constitutional system, have come to 
certain conclusions that form the basis for 
the policies we are now pursuing. Perhaps 
it is worth pointing out that those who are 
officially responsible for the conduct of our 
public affairs must make decisions—and 
must make decisions among existing alter- 
natives. None of us in the executive or the 
legislative branch has fulfilled our respon- 
sibilities merely by formulating an opinion— 
we are required to decide what this Nation 
shall do and shall not do and are required 
to accept the consequences of our deter- 
minations. 

What are our world security interests in- 
volved in the struggle in Vietnam? 

They cannot be seen clearly in terms of 
southeast Asia only or merely in terms of 
the events of the past few months. We must 
view the problem in perspective. We must 
recognize that what we are seeking to achieve 
in South Vietnam is part of a process that has 
continued for a long time—a process of pre- 
venting the expansion and extension of Com- 
munist domination by the use of force 
against the weaker nations on the perimeter 
of Communist power. 

This is the problem as it looks to us. Nor 
do the Communists themselves see the prob- 
lem in isolation. They see the struggle in 
South Vietnam as part of a larger design for 
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the steady extension of Communist power 
through force and threat. 

I have observed in the course of your 
hearings that some objection has been 
raised to the use of the term “Communist 
aggression.” It seems to me that we should 
not confuse ourselves or our people by turn- 
ing our eyes away from what that phrase 
means. The underlying crisis of this post- 
war period turns about a major struggle over 
the very nature of the political structure of 
the world. Before the guns were silent in 
World War II, many governments sat down 
and thought long and hard about the struc- 
ture of international life, the kind of world 
which we ought to try to build, and wrote 
those ideas into the United Nations Charter. 
That charter establishes an international 
society of independent states, large and 
small, entitled to their own national exist- 
ence, entitled to be free from aggression, co- 
operating freely across national frontiers in 
their common interests, and resolving their 
disputes by peaceful means. But the Com- 
munist world has returned to its demand for 
what it calls a world revolution, a world of 
coercion in direct contradiction to the Char- 
ter of the United Nations. There may be 
differences within the Communist world 
about methods, and techniques, and leader- 
ship within the Communist world itself, 
but they share a common attachment to 
their world revolution and to its support 
through what they call wars of liberation. 

So what we face in Vietnam is what we 
have faced on many occasions before—the 
need to check the extension of Communist 
power in order to maintain a reasonable 
stability in a precarious world. That sta- 
bility was achieved in the years after the 
war by the valor of free nations in defending 
the integrity of postwar territorial arrange- 
ments. And we have achieved a certain sta- 
bility for the last decade and a half. It 
must not be overthrown now. 

Like so many of our problems today the 
struggle in South Vietnam stems from the 
disruption of two world wars. The Second 
World War completed a process begun by the 
first. It ripped apart a structure of power 
that had existed for 100 years. It set in 
train new forces and energies that have re- 
made the map of the world. Not only did 
it weaken the nations actively engaged in 
the fighting, but it had far-reaching second- 
ary effects. It undermined the foundations 
of the colonial structures through which a 
handful of powers controlled one-third of 
the world’s population. And the winds of 
change and progress that have blown fiercely 
during the last 20 years have toppled those 
structures almost completely. 

Meanwhile, the Communist nations have 
exploited the turmoil of a time of transition 
in an effort to extend Communist control 
into other areas of the world. 

The United States first faced the menace 
of Communist ambition in Europe when one 
after another of the nations on the bound- 
aries of the Soviet Union fell under the do- 
minion of Moscow through the presence of 
the Red army. 

To check this tidal wave the United States 
provided the Marshall plan to strengthen the 
nations of Western Europe and then moved 
to organize with those nations a collective 
security system through NATO. As a re- 
sult, the advance of Soviet Communist power 
was stopped and the Soviet Union gradually 
adjusted its policies to this situation. 

But within a year after the establishment 
of NATO, the Communists took over China. 
This posed a new and serious threat, par- 
ticularly to those weak new nations of the 
Far East that had been formed out of co- 
lonial empires. The problems in Asia were, 
of course, different from those in Europe. 
But the result was much the same—insta- 
bility, uncertainty, and vulnerability to both 
the bully and the aggressor. Western Eu- 
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rope, with its established governmental and 
traditional social institutions recovered 
quickly. But certain of the new nations of 
Asia—particularly those that had not known 
self-government for a century or more 
continued to face a far more formidable 
problem which they still face. 

The first test in Asia came in Korea when 
the United Nations forces—predominantly 
American—stopped the drive of Communist 
North Korea supported by material aid from 
the Soviet Union. It stopped the Chinese 
Army that followed. It brought to a halt 
the Communist effort to push out the line 
that had been drawn and to establish Com- 
munist control over the Korean peninsula. 

We fought the Korean war—which like 
the struggle in Vietnam occurred in a remote 
area thousands of miles away—to sustain a 
principle vital to the freedom and security 
of America—the principle that the Commu- 
nist world should not be permitted to ex- 
pand by overrunning one after another of 
the arrangements built during and since the 
war to mark the outer limits of Communist 
expansion by force. 

Before the Korean war had ended, the 
United States, under President Truman, 
moved to settle and consolidate the situa- 
tion in the Pacific through a peace treaty 
with Japan and through bilateral security 
treaties with Japan and the Philippines and 
through the ANZUS treaty with Australia 
and New Zealand. Hardly had the Korean 
war been finished when France, which had 
been fighting a protracted struggle in Indo- 
china, decided to relinquish its political pres- 
ence in southeast Asia. After a brief nego- 
tiation it came to terms with the Commu- 
nist forces that had captured the national- 
ist movement. The result was the division 
of Indochina into four parts; a Kingdom of 
Cambodia, a Kingdom of Laos, and Vietnam 
divided at the 17th parallel between the 
Communist forces in the north and a non- 
Communist Vietnamese Government in the 
south. 

Recognizing that the Communists had not 
abandoned their ambitions, the U.S. Govern- 
ment under President Eisenhower, took steps 
to secure the situation by further alliances. 
Bilateral treaties were concluded with the 
Republic of Korea and the Republic of China 
on Formosa, In the Middle East the so- 
called northern tier of countries lying to the 
south of the Soviet Union entered into the 
Baghdad Pact which established what is now 
known as CENTO—the Central Treaty Or- 
ganization, 

The United States did not become a formal 
member of this alliance which is composed 
of Great Britain, Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan. 
But we are closely associated with CENTO 
and have bilateral military assistance agree- 
ments with its regional members, concluded 
by the Eisenhower administration, 

In order to give support to the nations of 
southeast Asia, the United States took the 
lead in the creation of an alliance embodied 
in a treaty and reinforced by a collective se- 
curity system known as SEATO—the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization. In this al- 
Uance, the United States joined with Great 
Britain, France, Australia, New Zealand, 
Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippines to 
guarantee the security not only of the mem- 
ber nations but also to come to the aid of 
certain protocol states and territories if they 
so requested. 

South Vietnam was included in this pro- 
tocol. The United States had not been a 
party to the agreements made in Geneva in 
1954, which France had concluded with the 
Communist Vietnamese forces known as the 
Viet Minh. But the Under Secretary of State, 
Walter Bedell Smith, stated under instruc- 
tions that the United States would not dis- 
turb the agreements and “would view any 
renewal of the aggression in violation of 
the * * * agreements with grave concern 
and as seriously threatening international 
peace and security.” 
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Under Secretary Smith’s statement was 
only a unilateral declaration, but in joining 
SEATO the United States took a solemn 
treaty engagement of far-reaching effect. 
Article IV, paragraph 1, provides that “each 
party recognizes that aggression by means 
of armed attack * * * would endanger its 
Own peace and safely, and agrees that it will 
in that event act to meet the common danger 
in, accordance with its constitutional proc- 
esses.” 

It is this fundamental SEATO obligation 
that has from the outset guided our actions 
in South Vietnam. 

The language of this treaty is worth care- 
ful attention. The obligation it imposes is 
not only joint but several. The finding that 
an armed attack has occurred does not have 
to be made by a collective determination be- 
fore the obligation of each member becomes 
operative. Nor does the treaty require a 
collective decision on actions to be taken to 
meet the common danger. If the United 
States determines that an armed attack has 
occurred against any nation to whom the 
protection of the treaty applies, then it is 
obligated “to act to meet the common 
danger” without regard to the views or ac- 
tions of any other treaty member. 

The far-reaching implications of this com- 
mitment were well understood by this com- 
mittee when it recommended, with only the 
late Senator Langer dissenting, that the 
Senate consent to the ratification of the 
treaty. The committee’s report states: 

“The committee is not impervious to the 
risks which this treaty entails. It fully ap- 
preciates that acceptance of these additional 
obligations commits the United States to a 
course of action over a vast expanse of the 
Pacific. Yet these risks are consistent with 
our own highest interests. There are greater 
hazards in not advising a potential enemy 
of what he can expect of us, and in failing 
to disabuse him of assumptions which might 
lead to a miscalculation of our intentions.” 

Following this committee’s recommenda- 
tion, the Senate gave its advice and consent 
to the treaty by a vote of 82 to 1, the late 
Senator Langer dissenting. All members of 
this distinguished committee who were then 
Senators voted for that treaty. 

Our multilateral engagement under the 
SEATO Treaty had been reinforced and 
amplified by a series of bilateral commit- 
ments and assurances directly to the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam. On October 1, 
1954, President Eisenhower wrote to Presi- 
dent Diem offering “to assist the Govern- 
ment of Vietnam in developing and main- 
taining a strong, viable state, capable of re- 
sisting attempted subversion or aggression 
through military means.” In 1957, Presi- 
dent Eisenhower and President Diem issued 
a joint statement which called attention to 
“the large buildup of Vietnamese Commu- 
nist military forces in North Vietnam” and 
stated: 

“Noting that the Republic of Vietnam is 
covered by article IV of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, President Eisen- 
hower and President Ngo Dinh Diem agreed 
that aggression or subversion threatening the 
political independence of the Republic of 
Vietnam would be considered as endanger- 
ing peace and stability.” 

On August 2, 1961, President Kennedy de- 
clared that “the United States is determined 
that the Republic of Vietnam shall not be 
lost to the Communists for lack of any sup- 
port which the United States can render.” 

On December 14, 1961, President Kennedy 
wrote to President Diem, recalling the U.S. 
declaration made at the end of the Geneva 
Conference in 1954. The President once 
again stated that the United States was “pre- 
pared to help the Republic of Vietnam to 
protect its people and to preserve its in- 
dependence.” This commitment has been 
reaffirmed many times since. 
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These then are the commitments we have 
taken to protect South Vietnam as a part 
of protecting our own “peace and security.” 
We have sent American forces to fight in the 
jungles of that beleaguered country because 
South Vietnam has, under the language of 
the SEATO Treaty, been the victim of “ag- 
gression by means of armed attack.” 

There can be no serious question as to 
the existence and nature of this aggression. 
The war is clearly an “armed attack,” cyni- 
cally and systematically mounted by the 
Hanoi regime against the people of South 
Vietnam. 

The North Vietnamese regime has sought 
deliberately to confuse the issue by seeking 
to make its aggression appear an as indig- 
enous revolt. But we should not be deceived 
by this subterfuge. It is a familiar Com- 
munist practice. Impeded in their efforts 
to extend their power by the use of classical 
forms of force such as the invasion of Korea, 
the Communists have, over many years, de- 
veloped an elaborate doctrine for so-called 
“wars of national liberation” to cloak their 
aggressions in ambiguity. 

A “war of national liberation,” in the Com- 
munist lexicon, depends on the tactics of 
terror and sabotage, of stealth and subver- 
sion. It has a particular utility for them 
since it gives an advantage to a disciplined 
and ruthless minority, particularly in coun- 
tries where the physical terrain makes clan- 
destine infiltration relatively easy. 

At the same time the Communists have a 
more subtle reason for favoring this type of 
aggression. It creates in any situation a 
sense of ambiguity that they can exploit to 
their own advantage. 

Yet, in spite of Communist efforts to con- 
fuse the issue, the nature of the conflict in 
South Vietnam is very clear. 

Let me review the facts. 

With the benefit of hindsight no one can 
doubt that in agreeing to the 1954 accords, 
the regime in Hanoi fully expected that with- 
in a relatively short period the South Viet- 
namese would fall under their control. The 
south seemed overburdened with troubles. 
Its formidable economic problems were com- 
plicated by the need to absorb almost 1 mil- 
lion North Vietnamese, who—having seen the 
true face of communism—fied south after 
the 1954 accords. The north moreover had 
concealed resources in the south. At the 
time of the accords in 1954, many Commu- 
nists fighting with the Vietminh had been 
directed by the Lao Dong Party in Hanoi to 
stay in the south, to hide their arms, and 
to devote their efforts to undermining the 
South Vietnamese Government, These 
efforts of subversion were in the initial years 
quite unsuccessful. Much to the dismay of 
the Hanoi regime South Vietnam made sub- 
stantial progress in spite of the extraordi- 
nary problems it faced, while North Vietnam 
lagged far behind. As a consequence the 
Communist leaders in North Vietnam were 
forced to conclude that more active measures 
were necessary if the subversion of South 
Vietnam were to succeed. 

During the 5 years following the Geneva 
Conference the Hanoi regime developed a 
secret political-military organization in 
South Vietnam based on the cadres who had 
been ordered to stay in the south. Many of 
the activities of this organization were di- 
rected toward the assassination of selected 
South Vietnamese civilians. More than 1,000 
civilians were murdered or kidnapped from 
1957 to 1959. In 1960 alone, terrorists as- 
sassinated 1,400 local government officials and 
kidnapped 700 others, while armed guerrillas 
Killed 2,200 military and security personnel. 

In September 1960, the Lao Dong Party— 
the Communist Party in North Vietnam— 
held its third party congress in Hanoi, That 
Congress called for the creation of a front 
organization to undertake the subversion of 
South Vietnam. Three months thereafter, 
the National Liberation Front was established 
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to provide a political facade for the conduct 
of an active guerrilla war. Beginning in 
1960 the Hanoi regime began to infiltrate into 
South Vietnam the disciplined adherents 
whom the party had ordered north at the 
time of the settlement. In the intervening 
period since 1954, these men had been trained 
in the arts of sabotage and subversion. Now 
they were ordered to conscript young men 
from the villages by force or persuasion and 
to form cadres around which guerrilla units 
could be built. 

All of this was documented by the Legal 
Committee of the International Commission 
for Supervision and Control. That body, 
established to supervise the performance of 
the Vietnam cease-fire, is composed of In- 
dian, Polish, and Canadian members. The 
Legal Committee, with Poland objecting, re- 
ported in 1962: 

“There is evidence to show that arms, 
muntions, and other supplies have been sent 
from the zone in the north to the zone in 
the south with the objective of supporting, 
organizing, and carrying out hostile activi- 
ties, including armed attacks, against the 
armed forces and administration of the zone 
in the south, 

“There is evidence that the PAVN (Le., the 
North Vietnamese Army), has allowed the 
zone in the north to be used for inciting, 
encouraging and supporting hostile activities 
in the zone in the south, aimed at the over- 
throw of the administration in the south.“ 

In the 3-year period from 1959 to 1961, the 
North Vietnam regime infiltrated 10,000 men 
into the south, In 1962, 13,000 additional 
personnel were infiltrated. And by the end 
of 1964, North Vietnam may well have moved 
over 40,000 armed and unarmed guerrillas 
into South Vietnam. 

Beginning over a year ago, the Communists 
apparently exhausted their reservoir of 
southerners who had gone north. Since then 
the greater number of men infiltrated into 
the south have been native-born North Viet- 
namese. Most recently, Hanoi has begun to 
infiltrate elements of the North Vietnamese 
Army in increasingly larger numbers. To- 
day, there is evidence that nine regiments 
of regular North Vietnamese forces are fight- 
ing in organized units in the south. 

I have reviewed these facts—which are 
familiar enough to most of you—because, it 
seems to me, they demonstrate beyond ques- 
tion that the war in Vietnam is as much an 
act of outside aggression as though the Hanoi 
regime had sent an army across the 17th 
parallel rather than infiltrating armed forces 
by stealth. This point is important since it 
goes to the heart of our own involvement. 
Much of the confusion about the struggle 
in South Vietnam has arisen over a failure 
to understand the nature of the conflict. 

For if the war in South Vietnam were—as 
the Communists try to make it appear— 
merely an indigeonous revolt, then the 
United States would not have its own combat 
troops in South Vietnam. But the evidence 
is overwhelming that it is, in fact, something 
quite different—a systematic aggression by 
Hanoi against the people of South Vietnam. 
It is one further effort by a Communist re- 
gime in one-half of a divided country to take 
over the people of the other half at the point 
of a gun and against their will. 

Up to this point I have tried to describe 
the nature of our commitments in South 
Vietnam and why we have made them, I 
have sought to put those commitments 
within the framework of our larger effort to 
prevent the Communists from upsetting the 
arrangements which have been the basis for 
our security, These policies have sometimes 
been attacked as static and sterile. It has 
been argued that they do not take account 
of the vast changes which have occurred in 
the world and are still in train. 

These contentions seem to me to miss the 
point. The line of policy we are following 
involves far more than a defense of the status 
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quo. It seeks rather to insure that degree 
of security which is necessary if change and 
progress are to take place through consent 
and not through coercion, Certainly—as has 
been frequently pointed out—the world of 
the mid-20th century is not standing still. 
Movement is occurring on both sides of the 
Iron Curtain. Communism today is no 
longer monolithic; it no longer wears one 
face but many, and the deep schism between 
the two great power centers of the Com- 
munist world—Moscow and Peiping—is 
clearly one of the major political facts of our 
time. 

There has been substantial change and 
movement within the Soviet Union as well— 
and perhaps even more among the countries 
of Eastern Europe. These changes have not 
been inhibited because of our efforts to main- 
tain our postwar arrangements by organizing 
the Western Alliance. They have taken place 
because of internal developments as well as 
because the Communist regime in Moscow 
has recognized that the Western Alliance can- 
not permit it to extend its dominion by 
force. 

Over time the same processes hopefully will 
work in the Far East. Peiping—and the Com- 
munist states living under its shadow—must 
learn that they cannot redraw the boundaries 
of the world by force. 

What we are pursuing, therefore, is not a 
static concept. 

For unlike the Communists we really be- 
lieve in social revolution and not merely in 
power cloaked as revolution. We believe in 
constructive change and encourage it. That 
was the meaning of President Johnson's 
initiatives at the Honolulu Conference—to 
encourage the efforts of the South Vietnamese 
Government to transform the country in a 
way that will correct ancient injustices and 
bring about a better life for all the people. 

In meeting our commitments in South 
Vietnam we are using substantial military 
forces. At the same time, we are making it 
quite clear to North Vietnam and to the world 
that our forces are being employed for a lim- 
ited and well-defined objective. 

What we seek in South Vietnam is to bring 
about a restoration of the conditions contem- 
plated by the accords of 1954. We seek, in 
other words, to restore the integrity of the 
settlement made between the French Goy- 
ernment and the Communist forces under 
Ho Chi Minh—a settlement which was joined 
in by the United Kingdom, Communist China, 
the Soviet Union, Laos, and Cambodia. This 
settlement forms a part of the structure of 
arrangements that are the key to stability in 
the present-day world. 

Unfortunately, the limited nature of our 
purpose is foreign to the philosophy of the 
Communist world. 

It may be hard, therefore, for them to real- 
ize that the United States seeks no territorial 
aggrandizement in South Vietnam or any- 
where in southeast Asia. We do not wish to 
maintain our troops in that area any longer 
than is necessary to secure the freedom of 
the South Vietnamese people. We want no 
permanent military bases, no trade advan- 
tages. We are not asking that the Govern- 
ment of South Vietnam ally itself with us or 
be in any way beholden to us. We wish only 
that the people of South Vietnam should 
have the right and the opportunity to deter- 
mine their future in freedom without coer- 
cion or threat. 

For months now we have done everything 
possible to make clear to the regime in Hanoi 
that a political solution is the proper course. 
If that regime were prepared to call off the 
aggression in the south, peace would come in 
almost in a matter of hours. When that oc- 
curred the people of North Vietnam could 
safely go about their business. For we do not 
seek to destroy the Hanoi regime or to force 
the people of North Vietnam to accept any 
other form of government. And—under con- 
ditions of peace—we would be quite prepared 
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for the North Vietnamese people to share 
with the other peoples of southeast Asia in 
the economic and technical help that we and 
other nations are extending to that area, 

This is the simple message that we have 
tried to convey to Hanoi through many chan- 
nels. We haye sought in every way to im- 
press upon the Communist world the ease 
with which peace could be attained if only 
Hanoi were willing. 

We have used every resource of diplomacy. 
I know of no occasion in history where so 
much effort has been devoted—not only on 
the part of the United States but of many 
other nations—in an effort to bring about a 
political solution to a costly and dangerous 
war. I know you are generally familiar with 
the record. 

But to this point the sounds from the other 
side have been harsh and negative. The 
regime in Hanoi has been unwilling to accept 
any of the possibilities open to it for discus- 
sion. All we have heard is the constant in- 
sistence that they will not negotiate unless 
we accept in advance their four points. Yet, 
the effect of those four points, as propounded 
by Hanoi, would be to give away the very 
purposes for which we are fighting and to 
deliver the people of South Vietnam against 
their will to the domination of a Communist 
regime. 

To understand the situation realistically, 
we should not underestimate the harshness 
of the Communist side or overestimate the 
ease of a political solution. 

From time to time we have heard it sug- 
gested that we should seek a Geneva Con- 
ference or enlist the good offices of the Con- 
ference Cochairmen or take the problem to 
the United Nations or invite the mediation 
efforts of neutral nations. 

Well, we have done all of these things, and 
in most cases we have done them repeat- 
edly—with no result. 

We heard it suggested also, by governments 
and individuals on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain, that no peace was possible so long 
as American planes were flying bombing 
missions over North Vietnam, but that nego- 
tiations might be possible if the bombing 
were discontinued. 

We did that also—not once but twice. The 
last pause, as this committee will recall, 
lasted 37 days. And again with no response. 

Certainly, we shall do everything consistent 
with our national objectives to seek a solu- 
tion through diplomacy. There is no doubt 
as to the elements for an honorable peace as 
we see it. We have made them clear again 
and again. Most recently we have sum- 
marized them in the form of 14 points: 

1. The Geneva Agreements of 1954 and 
1962 are an adequate basis for peace in south- 
east Asia; 

2. We would welcome a conference on 
southeast Asia or on any part thereof; 

3. We would welcome “negotiations with- 
out preconditions” as the 17 nations put it; 

4. We would welcome unconditional dis- 
cussions as President Johnson put it; 

5. A cessation of hostilities could be the 
first order of business at a conference or 
could be the subject of preliminary discus- 
sions; 

6. Hanoi’s four points could be discussed 
along with other points which others might 
wish to propose; 

7. We want no U.S. bases in southeast Asia; 

8. We do not desire to retain U.S. troops 
in South Vietnam after peace is assured; 

9. We support free elections in South Viet- 
nam to give the South Vietnamese a govern- 
ment of their own choice; 

10. The question of reunification of Viet- 
nam should be determined by the Vietnamese 
through their own free decision; 

11. The countries of southeast Asia can be 
nonalined or neutral if that be their option; 

12. We would much prefer to use our re- 
sources for the economic reconstruction of 
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southeast Asia than in war. If there is peace, 
North Vietnam could participate in a regional 
effort to which we would be prepared to con- 
tribute at least $1 billion; 

13. The President has said “the Vietcong 
would not have difficulty being represented 
and having their views represented if for a 
moment Hanoi decided she wanted to cease 
aggression. I don’t think that would be an 
insurmountable problem”; 

14. We have said publicly and privately 
that we could stop the bombing of North 
Vietnam as a step toward peace although 
there has not been the slightest hint or sug- 
gestion from the other side as to what they 
would do if the bombing stopped. 

These 14 points are on the public record. 
Our Government has made quite clear what 
kind of peace we are prepared to accept—a 
peace that will guarantee the security of 
South Vietnam, a peace that will stop armed 
aggression in violation of international 
agreements and international law. 

This is the position that we have made 
known to the other side both directly and 
through intermediaries. How does this com- 
pare with the position of the Hanoi regime? 

Both Hanoi and Peiping have repeatedly 
rejected our proposal for unconditional dis- 
cussions, They have insisted instead that 
before any discussions can take place our side 
must agree in advance to the four points of 
Hanol's program. The words that they have 
used have differed from formulation to 
formulation. Sometimes they have said their 
points are the “sole basis” for negotiations, 
sometimes “the most correct basis.” But the 
effect is the same. What they are insisting 
upon is that we accept in advance their sub- 
stantive position and then discuss only the 
ways in which it shall be given effect. The 
technique of demanding such substantive 
agreement in advance is a familiar Commu- 
nist negotiating tactic. It does not mean 
that the basic points are open for discussion 
or that they can be loosely interpreted. It 
means just what it says. 

We have subjected these four points to the 
most careful scrutiny. What do they reveal? 

The first point calls for “recognition of the 
fundamental national rights of the Vietna- 
mese people: sovereignty, independence, 
unity, and territorial integrity.” This point 
also calls for the withdrawal of U.S. forces, 
dismantling of our military bases, and aboli- 
tion of our military alliance with the Gov- 
ernment of South Vietnam, “in strict con- 
formity with the Geneva agreements.” 

The United States has made clear that we 
too are prepared to support a restoration of 
the provisions of the Geneva agreements and 
that we are prepared to withdraw our troops 
and dismantle military bases once there is 
compliance with the accords by all parties. 
We have said also that we would not expect 
or require a military alliance with a free 
South Vietnam. 

The second point relates to the military 
clauses of the Geneva agreements, and these 
too, we could agree to under the conditions I 
have indicated. 

The fourth point provides that the issue of 
peaceful reunification should be settled by 
the Vietnamese people without foreign inter- 
vention. This also we could accept if it be 
clearly understood that conditions must first 
be created both in the North and South that 
will make it possible for truly free elections 
to be held. 

It is in the third point that the core of the 
Communist position is disclosed. That point 
provides that “The internal affairs of South 
Vietnam must be settled by the South Viet- 
namese people themselves in accordance with 
the program of the National Liberation 
Front.” 

To understand the significance of this 
point, it is necessary not only to examine 
what is meant by the “program of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front” but to explore 
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somewhat further the character of the front 
itself and the purposes it serves in the tac- 
tics of the North Vietnamese regime. 

Let us turn first to the front itself. Both 
Hanoi and Peiping have made clear again 
and again—and they have been joined in 
this by other Communist powers—that 
negotiations will be possible only when the 
United States recognizes the National Lib- 
eration Front as the “sole genuine repre- 
sentative of the entire South Vietnamese 
people.” 

What are the implications of this proposal 
and why are the Communists urging it so in- 
sistently? 

The evidence is overwhelming that the 
Nationai Liberation Front is exactly what 
its name implies—a Communist-front or- 
ganization intended to give support to the 
deliberate fiction that the war in Vietnam is 
an indigenous revolt. The front is, as the 
facts make clear, an invention of the Com- 
munist Party of North Vietnam, to serve as 
a political cloak for its activities in the 
south. 

As I have noted earlier, the front was 
created by the North Vietnamese Communist 
Party—the Lao Dong Party—in 1960, soon 
after North Viet Nam's military leader, Gen- 
eral Giap, announced: “The north is the 
revolutionary base for the whole country.” 
The individuals proclaimed as leaders of the 
front are not personalties widely known to 
the Vietnamese people, either in the north 
or in the south. To suggest that they repre- 
sent the aspirations of the Vietnamese 
people is absurd. The significant fact is 
that at no time has any single individual of 
political significance in South Vietnam ad- 
hered to the front or to its policies. While 
some Vietnamese leaders and groups may 
differ among themselves on how the 
country is to be led, none of them differs on 
the fact that the front does not speak for 
them. 

In 1961 Hanoi sought to strengthen the 
fiction of the front’s indigenous origins by 
creating a seemingly independent Commu- 
nist Party as the principal element of the 
front. It therefore established the Peo- 
ple’s Revolutionary Party. A secret Lao 
Dong circular dated December 7, 1961, ad- 
vised party members that “The People’s 
Revolutionary Party has only the appearance 
of an independent existence. Actually our 
party is nothing but the Lao Dong Party of 
Vietnam unified from north to south under 
the central executive committee of the 
party, the chief of which is President 
Ho * + + during these explanations, take 
care to keep this strictly secret, especially in 
South Vietnam, so that the enemy does not 
perceive our purpose.” 

The People’s Revolutionary Party has not 
concealed its role in the front. It has 
frankly stated that it is the dominant ele- 
ment. On February 15, 1961, the Vietcong 
Committee for the South went even further, 
stating that in time the Communist Party 
would “act overtly to lead the revolution in 
South Vietnam.” In other words, the Com- 
munists have told their followers that, at 
the proper moment, they would emerge from 
cover and cast off the disguise of the Na- 
tional Liberation Front. 

And so the Communists have a clear pur- 
pose in insisting that we recognize the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as the sole repre- 
sentative of the South Vietnamese people. 
For them this is not a procedural question 
but a major question of substance, They in- 
sist on our recognition of the front as the 
sole spokesman for the people of South Viet- 
nam since our acceptance of the front in 
that capacity would in effect mean our ac- 
ceptance of the Communist position as to 
the indigenous nature of the conflict and 
thus our acceptance of a settlement on 
Hanoi’s terms—which would mean deliver- 
ing South Vietnam into the control of the 
Communist north. h 
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In spite of these clear realities, we have 
not asserted nor do we assert an unreasoning 
attiude with regard to the front. The 
President said in his state of the Union 
message, “We will meet at any conference 
table, we will discuss any proposals—4 points, 
or 14, or 40—and we will consider the views 
of any group”—and that, of course, includes 
the front along with other groups. 

To the extent then that the front has any 
validity as a representative of a group, the 
views of that group can be heard and the 
issue of the Liberation Front should, as the 
President has said, not prove “an insur- 
mountable problem.” 

It remains a problem only because Hanoi 
insists on using it to establish its own sub- 
stantive position—that the front represents 
the hopes and aspirations of the South 
Vietnamese people—and hence should con- 
trol them. 

The significance of this issue is clearly 
seen when one examines the so-called pro- 
gram of the National Liberation Front, as it 
was announced from Hanoi on January 29, 
1961, and revised and amplified in a second 
publication on February 11 that same year. 
The first point of this program discloses the 
full Communist intention. It calls for the 
overthrow of the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment in Saigon and the establishment of a 
coalition government from which the gov- 
ernment in Saigon would be totally ex- 
cluded. 

In other words the Hanoi regime is de- 
manding the following preconditions to 
which the United States must agree before 
the Communists will even condescend to 
negotiate: 

First, that the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment be overthrown; 

Second, that the Liberation Front, the 
creature and agent of Hanoi, be accepted as 
the sole bargaining representative for the 
South Vietnamese people; 

Third, that South Vietnam be put under 
the control of a coalition government 
formed by the Communists and from which 
the South Vietnamese Government would be 
excluded. 

May I conclude, therefore, Mr. Chairman, 
with certain simple points which are at 
heart of the problem and at the heart of 
U.S. policy in South Vietnam. 

1. The elementary fact is that there is an 
aggression in the form of an armed attack 
by North Vietnam against South Vietnam. 

2. The United States has commitments to 
assist South Vietnam to repel this aggression. 

3. Our commitments to South Vietnam 
were not taken in isolation but are a part 
of a systematic effort in the postwar period 
to assure a stable peace. 

4. The issue in southeast Asia becomes 
worldwide because we must make clear that 
the United States keeps its word wherever 
it is pledged. 

5. No nation is more interested in peace 
in southeast Asia or elsewhere than is the 
United States. If the armed attack against 
South Vietnam is brought to an end, peace 
can come very quickly. Every channel or 
forum for contact, discussion, or negotiation 
will remain active in order that no possibil- 
ity for peace will be overlooked. 

STATEMENT OF GEN. MAXWELL D. TAYLOR, 

RETIRED 

General TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I want to thank you, Mr. Chairman, and 
the members of the committee for your will- 
ingness to hear my views on the situation in 
South Vietnam. I am afraid that they will 
not be new to many of you since you have 
often heard me express them in the days 
when I was an official of the Government. 
I agree thoroughly with the motivating pur- 
poses of these hearings; namely, to analyze 
the reasons why we are involved in South 
Vietnam, the importance of this involvement 
and the effectiveness with which we are deal- 
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ing with the resultant problems. If my per- 
sonal views can assist in clarifying these 
points, I shall be most happy to present 
them. 

For the purpose of providing a basis for 
our subsequent discussion, with your permis- 
sion I would like to make a continuous state- 
ment which will undertake to answer three 
basic questions. 

First, what are we doing in South Vietnam? 

Secondly, how are we doing it? 

And, finally, can we improve upon what 
we are doing? 

A simple statement of what we are doing 
in South Vietnam is to say that we are en- 
gaged in a clash of purpose and interest with 
the militant wing of the Communist move- 
ment represented by Hanoi, the Vietcong, 
and Peiping. Opposing these Communist 
forces, in the front rank stand the Govern- 
ment and people of South Vietnam supported 
primarily by the United States but assisted 
in varying degree by some 30 other nations. 

The purpose of the Hanoi camp is per- 
fectly clear and has been since 1954. It is 
to absorb the 15,000,000 people of South Viet- 
nam into a single Communist state under 
the leadership of Ho Chi Minh and his asso- 
olates in Hanoi. In the course of accomplish- 
ing this basic purpose, the Communist leaders 
expect to undermine the position of the 
United States in Asia and to demonstrate 
the efficacy of the so-called war of liberation 
as a cheap, safe, and disavowable technique 
for the future expansion of militant Com- 
munism. 

Our p is equally clear and easily 
defined. In his Baltimore speech of April 
7, 1965, President Johnson did so in the fol- 
lowing terms: “Our objective is the independ- 
ence of South Vietnam and its freedom from 
attack. We want nothing for ourselves— 
only that the people of South Vietnam be 
allowed to guide their own country in their 
own way.” This has been our basic objec- 
tive since 1954. It has been pursued by three 
successive administrations and remains our 
basic objective today. 

Like the Communists, we have secondary 
objectives derived from the basic one. We 
intend to show that the war of liberation, 
far from being cheap, safe, and disavowable 
is costly, dangerous, and doomed to failure. 
We must destroy the myth of its invincibil- 
ity in order to protect the independence of 
many weak nations which are vulnerable 
targets for subversive aggression—to use the 
proper term for the war of liberation. We 
cannot leave while force and violence 
threaten them. 

The question has been raised as to whether 
this clash of interests is really important to 
us. An easy and incomplete answer would 
be that it must be important to us since 
it is considered so important by the other 
side. Their leadership has made it quite 
clear that they regard South Vietnam as 
the testing ground for the war of liberation 
and that after its anticipated success there, 
it will be used widely about the world. 
Kosygin told Mr. Reston in his interview 
last December: “We believe that national 
liberation wars are just wars and they will 
continue as long as there is national op- 
pression by imperialist powers.” Before him, 
Khrushchev in January 1961, had the follow- 
ing to say: “Now a word about national 
liberation wars. The armed struggle by the 
Vietnamese people or the war of the Algerian 
people serve as the latest example of such 
wars. These are revolutionary wars. Such 
wars are not only admissible but inevitable. 
Can such wars flare up in the future? 
They can. The Communists fully support 
such just wars and march in the front rank 
with peoples waging liberation struggles.” 
General Giap, the commander in chief of the 
North Vietnamese forces, has made the 
following comment: “South Vietnam is the 
model of the national liberation movement 
of our time. If the special warfare that the 
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U.S. imperialists are testing in South Viet- 
nam is overcome, then it can be defeated any- 
where in the world.” The Minister of De- 
fense of Communist China, Marshal Lin 
Piao, in a long statement of policy in Septem- 
ber 1965, described in detail how Mao Tse- 
tung expects to utilize the war of liberation 
to expand communism in Latin America, 
Africa, and Asia. 

These testimonials show that, apart from 
the goal of imposing communism on 15 mil- 
lion South Vietnamese, the success of the 
war of liberation is in itself an important 
objective of the Communist leadership, on 
our side, we can understand the grave con- 
sequences of such a success for us. President 
Eisenhower in 1959 stressed the military im- 
portance of defending southeast Asia in the 
following terms. He said: “Strategically, 
South Vietnam’s capture by the Commu- 
nists would bring their power several hun- 
dred miles into a hitherto free region. The 
remaining countries of southeast Asia would 
be menaced by a great flanking movement. 
The loss of South Vietnam would set in mo- 
tion a crumbling process which could as it 
progresses have grave consequences for the 
forces of freedom.” 

Now, this view has often been referred to 
as the “domino theory.” I personally do not 
believe in such a theory if it means belief in 
a law of nature which requires the collapse 
of each neighboring state in an inevitable 
sequence, following a Communist victory in 
South Vietnam. However, I am deeply im- 
pressed with the probable effects worldwide, 
not necessarily in areas contiguous to South 
Vietnam, if the war of liberation scores a 
significant victory there. President Ken- 
nedy commented on this danger with moving 
eloquence: “The great battleground for the 
defense and expansion of freedom today is 


‘the southern half of the globe—Asia, Latin 


America, Africa and the Middle East—the 
lands of the people who harbor the greatest 
hopes. The enemies of freedom think they 
can destroy the hopes of the newer nations 
and they aim to do it before the end of this 
decade. This is a struggle of will and deter- 
mination as much as one of force and vio- 
lence. It is a battle for the conquest of the 
minds and souls as much as for the conquest 
of lives and territory. In such a struggle, 
we cannot fail to take sides.” 

Gentlemen, I think a simple answer to the 
question, what are we doing in South Viet- 
nam, is to say that for more than a decade 
we have been taking sides in a cause in which 
we have a vital stake. 

My second question was, How are we doing 
in the pursuit of our objectives in South 
Vietnam? Both sides in the struggle have 
over the years developed the current strate- 
gies which are now in confrontation. 

During 1964 and 1965, the Hanoi leader- 
ship attempted to exploit the political 
turbulence which followed the fall of Presi- 
dent Diem in November 1963. Greatly en- 
couraged by the disorder which marked the 
political scene in Saigon, the Communist 
leadership made a massive effort to press on 
to victory. To meet the growing needs in 
military manpower, they began the infiltra- 
tion of personnel of the North Vietnamese 
Army, first as individual replacements, later 
as formed tactical units. Utilizing this new 
strength, they intended to make the monsoon 
offensive of 1965 a major drive for significant 
military victories. 

Concurrently, they increased the sabotage 
directed at the land communication system 
in South Vietnam for the purpose of hamper- 
ing the distribution of commodities and 
thus adding to the economic stresses in the 
south. 

Terrorism was stepped up and directed with 
added frequency at U.S. personnel and in- 
stallations. They apparently hoped to be 
able to seize and hold politically important 
localities such as district and provincial 
capitals, to demoralize the Vietnamese people 
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and Government, and to demonstrate to the 
United States that we were backing a cause 
which must inevitably fail. 

Faced with this growing threat, the Viet- 
namese Government and our American offi- 
cials were obliged to develop a counter- 
strategy to blunt and defeat the intensified 
efforts of our adversaries. It evolved out of 
the experience of the preceding months and 
years and assumed its full form with the 
critical decisions in 1965 to introduce U.S. 
ground forces and to initiate the bombing 
campaign against military targets in the 
north. Both of these courses of action had 
been under consideration at least since 
November 1961, when I presented my report 
to President Kennedy following a visit to 
Saigon to appraise the growing criticality of 
the situation there. 

We did not take either action at that time 
but my report contained the following com- 
ment with regard to the possible necessity of 
using airpower against the source of the 
Vietcong support in North Vietnam. I quote: 
“While we feel that the program recom- 
mended represents those measures which 
should be taken now, I would not suggest 
that it is the final word. If the Hanoi deci- 
sion is to continue the irregular war declared 
on South Vietnam in 1959 with continued 
infiltration and covert support of guerrilla 
bands in the territory of our ally, we will then 
have to decide whether to accept as legitimate 
the continued guidance, training, and sup- 
port of a guerrilla war across an interna- 
tional boundary. 

“Can we admit the establishment of the 
common law that the party attacked and his 
friends are denied the right to strike the 
source of the aggression after the fact that 
external aggression is clearly established?” 
By February 1965, it became clear that we 
could no longer tolerate this clandestine 
support from the immune sanctuary in 
North Vietnam which served as the external 
base for the Vietcong insurgency. 

In brief, the strategy which we have been 
and are pursuing consists of four com- 
ponents. The first includes the many activi- 
ties directed at increasing the effectiveness of 
our ground combat against the Vietcong and 
North Vietnamese units in South Vietnam. 
For this purpose, we have made the utmost 
efforts to increase the indigenous forces of 
South Vietnam always mindful that this is a 
Vietnamese war in which we should do only 
those things which the Vietnamese cannot 
do for themselves or cannot do in time to 
avert defeat. 

From July 1964 to July 1965 the armed 
forces and police of South Vietnam were in- 
creased by some 140,000 trained men, a very 
creditable effort on the part of this small 
country where military leadership and ad- 
ministrative experience are inevitably in 
short supply. As of today, the overall mili- 
tary strength in South Vietnam is approach- 
ing 700,000, the largest military force in be- 
ing among all of our allies, worldwide. 

Encouraging though the results have been 
in increasing the Vietnamese strength, dur- 
ing the year cited, our intelligence authori- 
ties believed that the Vietcong increased 
their total strength by some 60,000. In other 
words, we are advancing at a rate only a lit- 
tle better than 2 to 1 in our favor. 

Since history has shown that the Govern- 
ment forces successfully opposing a guerrilla 
insurgency in the past have required a much 
greater preponderance of strength, 10 to 1 or 
12 to 1 for example, it was quite clear the 
Vietnamese could not raise forces fast 
enough to keep pace with the growing threat 
of the Vietcong in time. It was this sobering 
conclusion that led to the decision to intro- 
duce American ground forces with their 
unique mobility and massive firepower to 
compensate for the deficiency in Vietnamese 
strength. With such forces available, it was 
felt that the ratios of required strength cited 
above would lose much of their validity. 
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I am thoroughly, Mr. Chairman, aware of 
the concern of this committee over the grow- 
ing requirement for American troopsin South 
Vietnam. Is this an endless requirement in 
an open-ended war? I do not believe that 
anyone can give a completely satisfactory 
reply to this question but I can suggest the 
consideration of certain limiting factors 
which have a bearing on the matter. 

First, on our side, we are not setting as an 
objective for our ground forces the occupa- 
tion of all South Vietnam or the hunting 
down of the last armed guerrilla. We are in 
Vietnam to safeguard the people who are the 
real target of the enemy. Terrain has little 
meaning except insofar as it supports people. 
Thus the extent of control and protection of 
population is the true measure of progress 
rather than control of territory. By the for- 
mer indicator we are not doing too badly. 

Senator MANSFIELD estimates in his recent 
report that the Government controls about 
60 percent of the population, the Vietcong 
about 22 percent, leaving 18 percent con- 
tested. When I left Saigon last July, those 
figures were 53, 25, 22 percent. 

The point I wish to make is that when one 
expresses our military objective in terms of 
securing a high proportion of the population, 
the troop requirement loses some of its im- 
pression of open-endedness. Under this con- 
cept, the prime target of our U.S. forces be- 
comes the mainline enemy units which con- 
stitute the greatest threat to population—not 
the entire guerrilla force wherever found. 

Another limiting factor is the logistic diffi- 
culty of the Vietcong in supporting increased 
numbers of troops in combat. The combina- 
tion of air attacks on their lines of supply 
and of increasing ground attacks on their 
units which must then consume supplies at 
an increased rate places some kind of ceiling 
on the forces they can maintain in South 
Vietnam. 

I wish I knew exactly where that ceiling is 
but our basic data on Vietcong logistics are 
too uncertain to permit precision. But the 
point is that there are factors which tend to 
keep our troop requirement finite and limit 
the capability of Hanoi to support large num- 
bers of additional forces in the south. 

The second component of our strategy re- 
lates to the use of air power against military 
targets in North Vietnam. It is well to re- 
mind ourselves the reasons which impelled 
us to this decision. There were three which 
we recognized perfectly at the time of the 
decision and which remain valid today. The 
first was to give the people of South Vietnam 
the assurance for the first time of imposing 
a direct penalty on the source of the aggres- 
sion. For 11 years they had suffered the dep- 
redations of the Vietcong without exacting 
any price from the country which provided 
the direction and support. The morale of the 
people and that of the armed forces in Viet- 
nam received an inestimable lift from the 
decision to use the air forces of both our 
countries against military targets in the 
homeland of the enemy—a lift which has 
certainly contributed to sustaining their will 
to continue the fight. 

The second reason for the decision was to 
use air power, insofar as it could be effective, 
to limit and render more difficult the infil- 
tration of the men and supplies from North 
Vietnam to South Vietnam. It was perfect- 
ly clear from the start as it is clear today that 
air power would not be able to stop infiltra- 
tion. We were quite sure, however, that it 
could impose a ceiling on the forces which 
could be sustained in combat in South Viet- 
nam. I do not believe that anyone who has 
refiected on the effect of the destruction of 
bridges, ports, railyards, and similar facili- 
ties, and on the effect of the limitation of 
daylight movement on the roads throughout 
a large part of North Vietnam can avoid the 
conclusion that the air campaign has had an 
important effeet in slowing down infiltration 
and in raising its price. A testimonial to its 
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effectiveness was the feverish activity in 
North Vietnam during the bombing pause to 
repair bomb damage and to move transport in 
daylight. 

The third reason for the decision to use 
our airpower was to provide a sobering re- 
minder to the leaders in Hanoi that pro- 
gressively they must pay a mounting price 
for the continuation of their support of the 
Vietcong insurgency. 

In spite of their defiant statements of de- 
termination to endure these attacks forever, 
I for one know from experience that no one 
derives any enjoyment from receiving in- 
coming shells and bombs day after day and 
I have no doubt that the warning message 
is getting through to the leadership of Hanoi. 
In a very real sense, the objective of our air 
campaign is to change the will of the enemy 
leadership. 

We hope that, in due course, the combina- 
tion of the Vietcong failure to win victory on 
the ground in South Vietnam and the effect 
of continued air attacks will present to the 
Hanoi leadership a situation so disadvan- 
tageous that they will decide that it is in 
their interest to halt their aggression, re- 
define their aims, and join with us in dis- 
cussing ways and means of improving the 
lot of all Vietnam. 

The third component of our current strate- 
gy includes all of those nonmilitary activi- 
ties which are so important but which re- 
ceive too little public attention. It is not 
that our leaders have been unaware of the 
importance of better government, better liv- 
ing conditions, and the promise of a better 
future for the people of this country. Un- 
fortunately, lack of insecurity and govern- 
mental instability were for a long time fac- 
tors limiting the effectiveness of the many 
programs for development and reconstruc- 
tion. But now, with the growing military 
effectiveness of our forces on the ground and 
the slowly developing maturity of the civil 
leadership in Saigon and in the provinces, 
I hope that conditions will permit much 
greater progress than in the past in bringing 
the benefits of a comparatively normal life to 
this war-weary people. 

As you know, the recent Honolulu Confer- 
ence devoted most of its time to a considera- 
tion of these nonmilitary activities. If we 
are to leave a viable country after the end 
of the Vietcong insurgency, it is essential that 
we make progress even under the conditions 
of war in stabilizing the Government, the so- 
ciety, and the economy. 

The fourth component of our strategy is 
that which relates to our political and diplo- 
matic efforts to initiate the discussion of a 
peaceful settlement of this conflict. 

The so-called peace offensive is so well 
known as to require no discussion at this 
time, as is also the discouraging lack of re- 
sponse from the other side. 

I am obliged to feel that the Hanoi leader- 
ship is not yet convinced that it must mend 
its ways. Perhaps they still hope for some 
kind of military victory in the south. Cer- 
tainly, they are not convinced that in some 
way the United States cannot be detached 
from the support of South Vietnam. They 
hope against hope that through interna- 
tional or domestic pressures our Government 
can be forced off course. 

They have not forgotten that the Viet 
Minh won more in Paris than in Dienbienphu 
and believe that the Vietcong may be as for- 
tunate in Washington. They doubt the will 
of the American public to continue the con- 
flict indefinitely. In a contest of patience, 
they expect to win even though North Viet- 
nam like the south has been constantly at 
war for over 20 years. Until it becomes per- 
fectly clear to them that we are going to stay 
on course regardless of anything they can do, 
I am afraid we are not likely to see them at 
a conference table. Or if they come uncon- 
vinced of the inevitability of the failure of 
their present course, we can expect them to 
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stall, delay, and maneuver just as they did 
at Panmunjom in Korea for over 2 years. 

In summary, then, our four-point strategy 
consists of a complex but coherent package 
of measures designed to improve the ef- 
fectiveness of our forces on the ground in 
South Vietnam, to exploit our air superiority 
by attacking military targets in North Viet- 
nam, to stabilize the political, social and 
economic systems in South Vietnam and to 
seek an honorable negotiated settlement of 
the conflict. 

It is limited as to objective, as to geo- 
graphical scope, as to weapons and forces 
employed, and as to targets attacked. 

All parts of it are interrelated; all parts 
are indispensable; we must be successful 
on all fronts. The key, I believe, is inexorable 
pressure at all points, directed at the will, 
the ability and the means of the Commu- 
nist aggressors. 

It is a fair question to ask, whether this 
is the best strategy to attain our basic ob- 
jectives. I am the first to concede that we 
can and must do better in all four cate- 
gories of our efforts and, unhappily, progress 
toward peaceful negotiations is a bilateral 
affair which can progress only with some 
cooperation from Hanoi. As you know, thus 
far that cooperation has been withheld. 

Having conceded the need and possibility 
for improvement within the components of 
our current strategy, I must add in honesty 
that I know of no new strategic proposal 
which would serve as a better alternative 
to the one which I have described—that is, 
provided we do not sacrifice our basic ob- 
jective. There are, of course, the two alterna- 
tives which we have always rejected and I 
hope will continue to reject—to withdraw 
and give up our basic objective or to widen 
the war by massive air attacks on the North 
Vietnamese or even on Chinese targets. 
These two courses of action appear so to 
contravene our national and international 
interests that I shall not take the time 
of the committee to discuss them here. 

The only new proposal of which I am 
aware is the so-called holding strategy 
which, in its least extreme form, calls for 
a cessation of U.S. reinforcements and a 
limitation of military operations to those 
necessary for the security of our forces and 
for the maintenance of our military pres- 
ence. On several occasions, I have expressed 
myself in opposition to such a course of ac- 
tion. To button up our troops in defensive 
positions and thus to the sacrifice of their 
unique attributes of mobility and fire pow- 
er would constitute the abandonment of our 
allies on the battlefield and would assign a 
most inglorious mission to our troops who, 
for the present, have high morale and com- 
plete confidence in their ability to cope with 
the Vietcong in the field. The effect of such 
behavior on our Vietnamese allies could be 
disastrous. At a minimum, it would de- 
stroy all confidence in Vietnam in ultimate 
success and would encourage the timid and 
the wavering to turn to the Vietcong for pro- 
tection and to the Liberation Front for po- 
litical accommodation. Another serious re- 
sult of such passivity would be the impos- 
sibility of obtaining honorable terms at any 
peace table. 

The Communists are tough enough to deal 
with when one has the upper hand. They 
would never give us acceptable terms if the 
military situation reflected weakness on our 
part and a readiness to withdraw. Our only 
alternative would be to accept dishonorable 
terms or to continue to sit out the war in- 
definitely on a supine defensive. I can 
hardly see the American public or this Con- 
gress long supporting such a course of ac- 
tion. Thus, I am obliged to conclude that 
the so-called holding strategy is really 
not an alternative way of reaching our ob- 
jective of an independent South Vietnam 
free from attack. We could never reach it 
on such a course. Rather than being a true 
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alternative, it amounts to the modification 
and erosion of our basic objective and hence 
appears to me to be unacceptable. 

In conclusion, I feel that our present strat- 
egy is the best that has been suggested and 
that it is important that we adhere to it, 
always striving to improve our performance 
within the confines of its general concept. 
Certainly, it is not without risks—but little 
of value in this world is accomplished with- 
out risk. It seems to me that the risks en- 
tailed are warranted by the importance of 
our stake in southeast Asia. Congress rec- 
ognized this importance in the wording of 
the joint resolution of August 1964: “The 
United States regards as vital to its national 
interest and to world peace the maintenance 
of international peace and security in south- 
east Asia.” I subscribe to these words and 
believe that we should live by them and by 
the words of President Johnson when he 
said in regard to our commitment in South 
Vietnam: “We will not be defeated. We will 
not grow tired. We will not withdraw either 
openly or under the cloak of a meaningless 
agreement.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, 

The CHAIRMAN. Thank you, General Tay- 
lor. 


IN TRIBUTE TO JAMES P. POPE 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
late James P. Pope is remembered as a 
fine U.S. Senator from Idaho. But 
many do not realize that this public- 
spirited man went on to help to direct 
the Tennessee Valley Authority for many 
years, following his service in the Senate. 
Three newspapers of the Tennessee 
Valley paid editorial tribute to his work 
as TVA Administrator last month. I 
ask unanimous consent that the three 
editorials be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Nashville (Tenn.) Tennessean, 
Jan, 26, 1966] 


HE LEAVENED THE TVA LOAF 


The death of James P. Pope, for 14 years a 
member of the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Board, will recall for many in the Tennessee 
Valley the period in TVA's history when most 
of its great decisions were made, 

The former U.S. Senator from Idaho was 
appointed to the TVA Board only a few 
months before the sale of Commonwealth & 
Southern properties to a partnership of 
Tennessee cities and the TVA. 

Many thought after the Pope appointment 
that the late President Roosevelt simply was 
reserving a TVA Board seat as a sinecure for 
a lameduck Senator. But Mr. Pope proved 
to be an active, able Board member. 

He played a sizable role in all the decisions, 
from buying out the power companies to 
planning the steam plants and obtaining 
congressional approval for them. 

At a time when half a dozen bright young 
innovators were calling the signals, making 
the scores and grabbing TVA headlines, he 
was the quiet, effective linebacker who 
worked with the staff and made sure smaller 
chores were handled so well. 

Most of the men who are running TVA 
today will recall with some tender feeling 
how Mr. Pope managed always to obtain 
spectacular achievements. 

In an organization as large as TVA it is 
always the Jim Popes who provide the sound 
judgment and inspiration that leads to suc- 
cess. His stewardship as a TVA Board mem- 
ber is one of the big answers for those al- 
ways asking how TVA manages to retain so 
many capable young men to fill top jobs as 
senior administrators retire and leave the 


Agency. 
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[From the Knoxville (Tenn.) News-Sentinel, 
Jan. 25, 1966] 


JAMES P. POPE 


A cotton-picking champion in Louisiana 
who was elected U.S, Senator from Idaho, an 
advocate of the liberal money policies of the 
New Deal who was also an ardent conserva- 
tionist, a youth who bicycled over Europe 
and later become a director of TVA—these 
are but some of the facets of the life of 
James Pinckney Pope. 

Death has come to him at 81 and he will 
be remembered. For in this age of conform- 
ity few who follow him will live as varied a 
life or take part in as many civic and socially 
uplifting enterprises. 


[From the Birmingham (Ala.) News, 
Jan. 28, 1966] 


JAMES P. POPE 


None in areas near or in Tennessee Valley 
Authority service districts should let pass the 
death of James P. Pope—not without saying 
a thank you in obituary. 

Mr. Pope, a former Idaho Senator, was a 
member of the TVA Board of Directors from 
1939 to 1953 by appointment of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. That was a period when TVA did 
a very great deal to improve its operations 
and directly to benefit the peoples of Ala- 
bama’s Tennessee Valley and other areas. 

Mr. Pope had had a distinguished and even 
a brilliant career before such appointment. 
But in the TVA area generally he will be 
remembered as one who understood the au- 
thority and sought earnestly to benefit people 
through it. 


WEATHER MODIFICATION 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
State of South Dakota is not the most 
arid State in the Nation, nor does its 
economic development and population 
growth threaten it with serious water 
crisis as early as some other States with 
greater average rainfall. 

South Dakotans have always lived 
with water stringency and with a con- 
sciousness that water limits our agri- 
cultural development and our economic 
growth. We have never had so much 
water that we regarded it as a free and 
inexhaustible resource as air was once 
universally regarded. 

As a consequence of living always with 
“just enough,” and often less than that, 
the recent scientific reports on weather 
modification have been of major interest 
in my State, as was the introduction of 
the weather modification bill, S. 2875, 
on which I joined with Senator CLINTON 
ANDERSON and other Senators. 

Indicative of the interest in South 
Dakota in the proposal is the lead edi- 
torial which appeared in the Aberdeen, 
S. Dak., American-News on February 
8. I ask unanimous consent that it 
appear in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

IMPROVED WEATHER WOULD AID SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakotans, who remember the pio- 
neering work accomplished by the late Sena- 
tor Francis Case, of this State, in weather 
modification, are happy that Senator GEORGE 
McGovern is active in the same field. 

Senator McGovern and Senator CLINTON P. 
ANDERSON, Democrat, of New Mexico, have in- 
troduced a bill to encourage weather modifi- 
cation research. They were both reared in 
South Dakota where rainfall is sometimes 
short and hail storms are a threat to crops 
and property. 
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The Anderson-McGovern proposal is a con- 
gressional response to 2 top scientific panel 
reports recommending accelerated weather 
modification studies, one by a group of 11 top 
atmospheric scientists for the National 
Science Foundation and the other by a simi- 
lar panel of 14 scientists for the National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research 
Council. 

Although some scientists have in the past 
disputed the scientific validity of weather 
modification efforts, the two panels, in their 
separate reports, unanimously agree that 
there is now valid and significant scientific 
basis for claims to increased rainfall and had 
suppression resulting from cloud seeding. 
The Science Foundation panel said these re- 
sults included indication that rainfall had 
been increased as much as 10 to 20 percent 
over an area as large as 1,000 square miles. 

The two panels recommended a sixfold to 
tenfold increase in the Federal Government's 
present $5 million annual expenditures on 
weather modification studies. 

The Anderson-McGovern bill is based on 
recommendations made to the two Senators 
by a panel of seven scientists, who assembled 
at their request, a specific research program. 
The group’s study of equipment necessary to 
conduct adequate weather modification 
studies, including specially equipped air- 
planes, special radar installations, and a com- 
puter several times larger than any yet built, 
are the basis for the first 3-year funding esti- 
mates. 

The bill puts direction of the program, in 
which many governmental agencies will par- 
ticipate, in the Department of Interior. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, which is un- 
der the supervision of Assistant Interior Sec- 
retary Kenneth Holum, of South Dakota, is 
now supporting weather modification re- 
search in the upper Great Plains area at 
South Dakota School of Mines in Rapid City. 


SENATOR LEE METCALF—‘LIBERAL 
IN A DISTINGUISHED TRADI- 
TION” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the De- 
cember 1965 issue of Agenda, published 
by the AFL-CIO contains a penetrating 
analysis of one of our outstanding col- 
leagues, the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana [Mr. METCALF]. 

It gives me much pleasure to bring 
this article to the attention of the Sen- 
ate. LEE METCALF deserves overwhelm- 
ing support in his home State because 
he has a remarkably fine record of work, 
not only on behalf of Montana, but of 
the entire Nation. 

His record in the fields of education, 
conservation, and the wise management 
and highest possible use of our natural 
resources, is superb. LEE METCALF has 
indicated on many occasions that one of 
our greatest natural resources is the 
youth of our Nation. I certainly endorse 
and reaffirm what is said in the Agenda 
article to the effect that he can aptly be 
described as Mr. Education.” 

It is with much satisfaction and pleas- 
ure that I ask unanimous consent that 
the Agenda article be printed at this 
point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Among the 34 Senate seats at stake in 
1966 is that of Senator LEE METCALF, of Mon- 
tana, a State where political campaigns are 
hard fought and where the real issues are 
sometimes obscured in personal mudslinging. 

Even after the Goldwater debacle of 1964, 
Montana ultraconservatives are well heeled 
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and firmly entrenched in the Republican 
Party and preparing for a last ditch stand. 
They are after LEE MeETcaLr’s Senate seat. 

Despite the emotionalism of its political 
contests, Montana has a history of outstand- 
ing liberal Senators. Montanans have 
elected such giants of the present as Ma- 
jority Leader MIKE MansFIELD and such 
giants of the past as Thomas J. Walsh, hero 
of the Teapot Dome and Elk Hills oil ex- 
posés; Burton K. Wheeler, father of the 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, which 
helped smash the Insull empire, a perfect 
piece of legislation, which has never been 
amended since it was passed in 1935; and 
the late James E. Murray, the dynamic early 
sponsor of such milestone legislation as 
medicare and general Federal aid to educa- 
tion. 

Murray died in 1961. He left his work in 
the hands of his colleague, Senator METCALF, 
whose persistence was rewarded by the final 
passage of medicare and the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act this year. 

Political campaigning in Montana pre- 
sents some purely physical problems be- 
cause of the distances involved. The State’s 
705,000 inhabitants are scattered over 146,- 
000 square miles. But METCALF is an en- 
thusiastic and experienced campaigner. 

Except for his years in private law prac- 
tice and in the armed service during World 
War II, he has spent his entire life in pub- 
lic service in all three branches of Govern- 
ment—legislative, executive, and judicial. 

The same year he was graduated from law 
school, he was elected to the State legisla- 
ture. Montana’s attorney general was im- 
pressed by the young legislator and per- 
suaded him to accept a position in the at- 
torney general’s office. After distinguished 
military service, first as a combat soldier 
and then in helping set up a provisional gov- 
ernment for Germany after the surrender, 
Metcatr returned home to Montana. 

He served 6 years on Montana’s Supreme 
Court, where he wrote some opinions which 
have become models for law students and 
are included in standard case books in many 
law schools. He was elected to the House 
of Representatives for four terms before his 
election in 1960 to the Senate. 

MetcatF will have the help of two able 
assistants during this campaign, 

The first is his charming wife Donna, who 
has always shared the Senator’s political life 
as well as his private life. 

The second is Montana’s senior Senator, 
Majority Leader MIKE MANSFIELD, who in- 
tends to cover Montana working for MET- 
CALF’s reelection. 

MANSFIELD, whose gentle persuasion and 
political know-how guided the 89th Congress 
to a remarkable record of achievement this 
year, recently told an interviewer, “I feel for- 
tunate to have as a colleague a man of the 
caliber, the integrity, and the ability of LEE 
Mercatr, who has done so much for the 
people of our State and Nation.” 

Born in a State rich in natural resources 
and beauty. Senator METCALF has fought long 
and effectivety for conservation. He has been 
cited for his service to the cause by the five 
national conservation groups: the National 
Wildlife Federation, National Parks Associa- 
tion, Izaak Walton League of America, Wil- 
derness Society, and the Wild Life Manage- 
ment Institute 

He is a member of the U.S. Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission, which includes 
three Cabinet officers: the Secretaries of Inte- 
terior, Commerce, and Agriculture. 

The commission passes on proposed addi- 
tions to our national water fowl refuge sys- 
tem, financed by sale of duck stamps to duck 
hunters. He has introduced and supported 
legislation to clean up our air and water, and 
to set aside certain areas to be maintained 
as wilderness for this and future generations. 

But it is America’s children which Senator 
MeETcaLr considers our “most precious nat- 
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ural resource.” Senator WAYNE MORSE of 
Oregon, chairman of the Senate Education 
Subcommittee, has dubbed METCALF “Mr. 
Education,” a nickname the Senator wears 
with pride. 

“Education,” he has said, “is a national 
problem. The National Government must 
act to meet it. We must permit every Amer- 
ican child to receive the kind of education 
which will produce the skills a growing 
America desperately needs.” 

The Murray-Metcalf bill of the 1950s was 
a milestone proposal for general Federal aid 
to education. Its successor was enacted this 
year in the Elementary and Secondary Edu- 
cation Act of 1965. By a happy coincidence, 
the honor of signing the historic legislation 
went to Senator Mercatr as Acting President 
pro tempore. 

The voters of Montana will consider the 
Senator’s record when they go to the polls, 
but Mercatr himself is more interested in 
the unfinished business which still lies ahead. 

This year the Senator launched an all-out 
attack on abuses in the electric power in- 
dustry. Although the cost of furnishing elec- 
tricity is declining rapidly, the price paid by 
consumers is not. 

“Many of the big companies make a return 
on common stock of more than 15 percent a 
year, some more than 20 percent,” METCALF 
points out. “Stock option plans—under 
which company officials can buy stock for as 
little as one-fourth its price to ordinary 
stockholders—are quietly spreading through- 
out the industry.” 

MeEtcaLF notes that one company Official 
has made a windfall profit of $370,000 in one 
transaction and others have done almost as 
well. This September Mrcarr introduced 
legislation to provide Federal, as well as 
State, regulation of utility stock option plans 
to try to close the loophole through which 
these tremendous profits flow. The fight has 
begun and the Senator is eager to see it 
through. 

Mercatr is a member of four Senate com- 
mittees—Interior and Insular Affairs, Pub- 
lic Works, Government Operations, and the 
Joint Committee on the Organization of the 
Congress. He serves on 11 subcommittees, 2 
of which he chairs. The joint committee was 
added to his assignments this year in a field 
long of interest to METCALF. 

All of organized labor has been keenly in- 
terested in the proposal to repeal section 
14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act which permits 
States to prohibit management and labor 
from freely negotiating a union shop con- 
tract. Such a contract requires membership 
in the union, chosen by a majority of the 
employees to speak for them, as a condition 
of continued employment. On repeal, Sena- 
tor METCALF takes this position: 

“Repeal of 14(b) will not, in itself, create 
a single new union shop agreement. Repeal 
will mean less compulsion, not more com- 
pulsion. It will permit workers and em- 
ployers to agree on what degree of union 
security is appropriate for their establish- 
ment. It will do away with the compulsory 
open shop; it will not create a compulsory 
union shop.” 

Metcalf bills include those to increase un- 
employment compensation and to increase 
the minimum wage and extend its coverage. 
Companion legislation to that introduced by 
Senator MEtTcaLr and enacted into law in- 
cludes measures to stabilize the domestic 
mining industry and to study our Nation’s 
fuel resources and needs. 

Our farm problems provide another con- 
tinuing source of interest to the Senator who 
has made agriculture one of his specialties. 
Metcatr feels strongly that “we should use 
our God-given resources to feed all the 
hungry people we can—to end want in the 
world. I hope to see America’s export mar- 
kets grow. * * *” 

Any listing of Senator Merca.r’s interests 
must lead back to his first and most basic 
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interest—his concern for people. It is for the 
people of America that he believes our Gov- 
ernment must concern itself with the con- 
servation, wise management, orderly develop- 
ment and highest possible use of our natural 
resources; with education so that our chil- 
dren may learn the skills they will need; with 
utility regulation so that all the people may 
benefit from our national inventiveness. 

As he has so many times in the past, 
Senator METCALF stands ready to accept the 
challenge of another rugged campaign—and 
continued service to his State and Nation. 


IMPROVEMENT OF THE UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE SYSTEM 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, last 
May I introduced in the Senate S. 1991, 
the administration’s proposals for up- 
dating and improving the unemployment 
insurance system. A number of Demo- 
cratic and Republican Senators joined as 
sponsors of the measure, which has been 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 
At the same time a companion bill was 
introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Representative WILBUR MILLS, 
chairman of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 

The Social Security Act of 1935 pro- 
vided the authority for the Federal-State 
system of unemployment insurance. 
During the past 30 years the Congress 
has made a number of significant ad- 
justments in other social security pro- 
grams, but there has been no substantial 
change in the Federal unemployment in- 
surance program. The individual States, 
of course, have adjusted their supple- 
mental programs somewhat; neverthe- 
less, the need exists to bring the Federal 
law into line with current economic con- 
ditions. 

In 1958, as a Member of the House of 
Representatives, I introduced a com- 
panion bill to one proposed in the Sen- 
ate by the then Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy, providing for a constructive re- 
vision and improvement of the unem- 
ployment insurance system. In each 
succeeding Congress, similar legislation 
has been proposed. 

The inadequacies of the existing pro- 
gram are reflected by the fact that on 
two occasions, in 1958 and again in 1961, 
the Congress has had to provide tempo- 
rary unemployment compensation to 
provide benefits for the long-term un- 
employed and to otherwise assist the 
State systems. 

In part unemployment is a national 
problem, and there is a national respon- 
sibility to provide some protection for the 
long-term unemployed whose difficulties 
are related to national policies and 
trends. Today, under the Federal unem- 
ployment insurance law the wage base 
subject to the Federal tax remains at 
$3,000. If that was a realistic base in 
the 1930’s, it certainly is not adequate to- 
day. The proposal in S. 1991 and H.R. 
8282 is to raise the wage base subject to 
tax to $6,600. 

Unfortunately, some States have low 
unemployment insurance taxes as an in- 
centive to new business to locate in the 
State. This means that the amount and 
duration of benefits to workers in these 
States are limited. The proposed legis- 
lation will provide a floor for such bene- 
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fits which, while still recognizing differ- 
ences in the economy from State to State, 
would prevent competitive pressures 
from depriving employees of minimum 
insurance protection. 

Many Americans are still working in 
occupations which are not covered by 
the unemployment insurance system. 
They need and deserve this protection 
which is available to the majority of 
employees in the economy. S. 1991 and 
H.R. 8282 would extend coverage to an 
additional 4.5 million employees. 

The Ways and Means Committee has 
not as yet reported a bill for considera- 
tion by the House. The Senate Finance 
Committee has not held hearings. Un- 
doubtedly we will make some changes 
and adjustments in the administration 
proposal in the light of the testimony 
given. But in my opinion there is no 
question about the urgent need for re- 
vision and improvement of the existing 
law or about the Federal responsibility 
to take some action to meet the problems 
of the long-term unemployed. 

Because this is true, I should like to 
make a few comments about an article 
which appeared in the February issue of 
the Reader's Digest, New Grab for Fed- 
eral Power: Unemployment Benefits,“ 
by Earl and Ann Selby. 

The Reader's Digest article is highly 
critical of the bill which Representative 
Mills and I have introduced. 

The article contains a number of in- 
accuracies and misstatements about the 
bill. In the interest of a fair appraisal 
of the bill these mistakes should be 
pointed out. 

I have taken a number of examples— 
and I should like to mention that I have 
consulted with Department of Labor offi- 
cials on the facts and data—and would 
05 to comment briefly on them at this 

me. 

First. The article characterizes the 
bill as “a shocking grab for Federal 
power” and “nothing less than total 
revolution in our system for giving bene- 
fits to the unemployed.” It continues: 

Historically we have always let each State 
lay down its own rules for dispensing such 
compensation. H.R. 8282 invests this vast 
power in the Federal Government; Wash- 
ington would set the standards * * * al- 
though the new bill does not say that the 
States must adopt its standards, certain tax 
penalties would be imposed on employers in 
ADT Aad that did not meet every standard 
in 8282. 


Mr. President, this bill is not a grab 
for Federal power. It might better be 
called a reluctant and long-overdue 
response to Federal obligations in this 
area. In any case the unemployment in- 
surance system was not created by the 
States but by the taxing power of Con- 
gress when it passed the Social Security 
Act of 1935. The same taxing authority 
would be used under the bill to secure 
needed improvements in State laws. 

There have always been certain stand- 
ards in the Federal law which the States 
must meet if employers in that State 
are to receive a 90-percent credit against 
the Federal tax. The bill would provide 
some additional standards that State 
laws must meet to qualify in the future 
for the full 90-percent credit. Techni- 
cally, the bill imposes no penalties; 
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rather, it contains provisions for eligi- 
bility for tax credits. 

Second. The article would lead the 
reader to believe that State administra- 
tion of the program would be under- 
mined by the bill and that persons would 
improperly receive benefits. It states: 

H.R. 8282, if adopted, would be an open 
invitation to t cheating it 
could make it easier for people to cheat in 
collecting benefits, and more difficult to pun- 
ish the cheaters. 


The bill in no way limits a State’s 
ability to detect, prosecute, and obtain 
criminal convictions for fraud, nor does 
it affect in any way such provisions in 
existing State laws. In addition, H.R. 
8282 allows for a benefit disqualification 
for fraud up to 3 years, which is a more 
severe penalty than most States now 
impose. 

On the positive side, the bill would 
strengthen administration of the system 
by providing for training State personnel 
so they will be better equipped to prevent 
fraud, to more properly apply eligibility 
and disqualification provisions of State 
laws, and to insure that payments go only 
to qualified and eligible unemployed 
workers. 

Third. The authors imply that States 
would not be able to determine who 
would be entitled to benefits. They state 
specifically that 

H.R. 8282 would relax many of the present 
laws on the eligibility requirements. 


And that 

The bill would put pressure on the States 
to surrender their traditional rights to de- 
termine who should get jobless pay. 


Further: 

In addition, H.R. 8282 would liberalize the 
ground rules for determining who's in or out 
of this benefit bonanza. It would open the 
floodgates for untold thousands of claims 
now outlawed by State statutes. 


Under the bill all decisions as to 
whether a claimant gets benefits will be 
made, as at present, by State authorities. 
It is not true that H.R. 8282 would re- 
lax many of the State laws on eligibility 
requirements.” Each State would be 
free to decide what amount of time a 
person has to work in order to get bene- 
fits, with an overall maximum of 20 
weeks, which only two States now exceed. 
Many States now require substantially 
less, and most States would have ample 
room to tighten their present provision 
if they chose to do so. 

Fourth. The article claims that— 

Many abuses would get the sanction of 
law if the bill is adopted. For instance: 

Workers who voluntarily quit their jobs 
for any reason, including just plain laziness, 
could still get benefits. 

Even most employees dismissed for out- 
right misconduct could get compensation. 

Any jobless person offered a new job with 
both suitable wages and working conditions 
could turn it down—and still get compen- 
sation. 


H.R. 8282 does not require any State 
to pay benefits to any individual worker 
unless he is available for work, seeking 
work and willing to work, and further: 

it provides that workers who quit jobs 
without good cause could be denied bene- 
fits for 7 weeks, a longer period than 
many States now provide; 
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it provides that employees dismissed 
for misconduct could be denied benefits 
for 7 weeks, a longer period than many 
State laws now provide; 

it provides that claimants refusing 
suitable jobs without good cause could 
be denied benefits for 7 weeks, a longer 
period than many State laws now pro- 
vide. Even after 7 weeks, the disquali- 
fied worker will not receive benefits un- 
less he is available for and seeking work, 
is willing to accept suitable work, and is 
eligible in all other respects. 

Fifth. The authors state: 

Millions of workers would be able to take 
a year’s “vacation” by quitting their jobs and 
collecting benefits at half their pay. After 
that, with just one more day’s work, the job 
shirker could be eligible for a further 26- 
week round of benefits at half pay. 


The bill does not require or contem- 
plate the payment of benefits to any 
worker on “vacation.” It requires pay- 
ment only to workers with substantial 
past employment, and it contains no 
provision that “1 day's work” qualifies 
an individual for benefits. 

Sixth. The articles states: 

In some States, certain older workers could 
actually make more money—for a time—by 
retiring early and adding tax-free unemploy- 
ment compensation to their company pen- 
sions and social security benefits. 


H.R. 8282 contains no proposal relat- 
ing to older workers or those receiving 
pensions. Whatever effect there would 
be on the eligibility and benefits of older 
workers would be attributable only to 
provisions in State laws. 

Seventh. The article attempts to dis- 
credit the proposed legislation by sug- 
gesting that certain persons could be 
entitled to benefits on the basis of very 
limited work history.. The article states: 

To be eligible for the first 26 weeks of 
benefits, the new bill says a claimant must 
have worked 20 weeks “or the equivalent.” 
Here is where the fancy footwork comes in. 


It is true that the present provisions 
of State laws can be met occasionally by 
@ person with an unusual work record of 
limited duration. 

In establishing the qualifying require- 
ments in State laws, State legislatures 
obviously have discounted the likelihood 
or frequency of such unusual situations, 
and similar standards in H.R. 8282 are 
merely adapted to existing State stat- 
utes. The bill is drafted in terms of 
equivalents in order to accommodate 
the States basic types of systems for 
determining benefit entitlement. It is 
an effort to avoid trying to substitute 
a uniform Federal formula for the in- 
dividual State approaches. 

The article goes on to cite three ex- 
amples: 

First 


In 36 States a claimant being paid the 
statewide weekly average could satisfy the 
definition of equivalency by working only 5 
weeks in a year, provided no more than 3 
were in one quarter. 


Under present laws in 21 States, he 
could now meet the qualifying require- 
ments for benefits and in 39 States he 
could do so by working 5 weeks for some- 
what higher than average wages. 
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Second. The article cites another ex- 
ample: 

Many part-time workers could satisfy the 
requirement by working only 2 days a week 
for 20 weeks. 


This would satisfy present qualifying 
requirements in 12 States, 6 of which 
require less than 20 weeks. 

Third. The authors state: 

A well-paid entertainer could satisfy all 
the requirements by working 1 day in one 
quarter of the year and 1 day in another, 


This could meet present qualifying re- 
quirements in 40 States. For example, 
under the present Illinois law to be 
eligible a person must earn a total of 
$800 in his base period, with $175 in a 
quarter other than his high quarter. 
The entertainer could meet this require- 
ment by earning $600 for 1 day’s work 
and $200 for another day in a different 
quarter. 

The point is that these are theoretical 
or at best most unlikely possibilities. 
The individual States all have separate 
laws, and H.R. 8282 is designed to respect 
their differences. If any real abuses exist 
or develop on eligibility requirements of 
this kind, it is the responsibility of the 
State legislatures to make appropriate 
adjustments. 

Eighth. The authors think the benefits 
would be too liberal: 


Weekly compensation checks for many 
unemployed would double or more. 


Under the bill there would no immedi- 
ate doubling of any claimant’s weekly 
payment. By 1971 when the new maxi- 
mum of two-thirds the statewide average 
weekly wage becomes effective, it could 
happen for some claimants in two 
States—Alaska and Oklahoma—where 
the present basic maximum is as low as 
one-third of the average weekly wage for 
all workers. However, in no circum- 
stances would a claimant receive com- 
pensation of more than half his own 
weekly wage as a result of H.R. 8282. 

Ninth. The article implies the pro- 
posed bill would provide too large a pay- 
ment: 

At present, all States put a ceiling on 
weekly benefit checks. Alaska's top, for ex- 
ample, is $45. Under the new bill that State, 
by 1971, would have a maximum of $110 
weekly, by the Labor Department estimate. 


The fact is that the bill does not re- 
quire that any worker in Alaska or in any 
other State receive more than half-pay. 
It would not require that any individual 
be paid the $110 maximum unless his 
own regular weekly pay was $220 or 
more. 

Tenth. Another misleading generali- 
zation in the article is this: 


Such largess could further encourage a 
growing class in America—the voluntarily 
unemployed. Why keep on working, when 
it would be so easy to collect pay for not 
working? 


The right to receive unemployment in- 
surance benefits, of course, can only be 
earned by working. Eligibility to con- 
tinue to receive benefits can be main- 
tained by an unemployed person only 
if he is seeking work. The benefits are 
actually one-half or less of what the in- 
dividual earned while working. 
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Eleventh. The authors worry that “the 
benefit provisions involved would prob- 
ably cost billions of dollars more” and 
that this would be “on top of the billions 
we are already spending on unemploy- 
ment compensation.” 

This statement creates a false impres- 
sion about both the present and the pro- 
spective costs. The benefits under State 
laws in 1965 totaled about $2.2 billion. 
The proposed improvements would have 
added less than another half billion dol- 
lars. Of course the state of the econ- 
omy influences the extent to which un- 
employment benefits are paid. In recent 
months about 1 million persons filed 
claims weekly, but in 1961 more than 2% 
million did so. However, only in 1958 
and 1961 have benefits costs reached the 
$3 billion level. 

Twelfth. The article states: 

Employers * * * would be saddled with an 
estimated increase of 60 percent or more in 
payroll taxes. 


The article continues by saying that 
the Federal portion would “skyrocket” 
and the State taxes jump “astronomi- 
cally.” 

The possible additional costs are very 
much overstated. Through the years 
unemployment compensation protection 
has been provided at bargain rates. In 
1964 and in 1965 the combination of 
State and Federal taxes averaged about 
1% cents per payroll dollar. If H.R. 
8282 had been in full effect, the cost 
would have been about 2 cents per pay- 
roll dollar. 

Thirteenth. Finally the authors, hav- 
ing deplored the Federal assumption of 
authority, raise a question about the pro- 
vision of H.R. 8282 which would return 
to the States the authority to set em- 
ployer tax rates. 

The article states: 

All States now have a system for a sliding 
scale of taxes on employers. In most States 
an “experience rating” is kept for each com- 
pany, to record how many compensation 
claims are filed by its former employees. 


The article continues: 

H.R. 8282 does not go the whole way. * * * 
It would not abolish the experience-rating 
system, but it would make it possible to 
abolish experience rating with considerable 
ease. Under the provisions of the new bill, 
employers with a high labor turnover doubt- 
less would join with the unions in pressur- 
ing their legislatures for uniform taxation of 
all employers. 


H.R. 8282 does return to State legisla- 
tures full control of their right to regu- 
late State taxation and it does remove 
an existing Federal restriction in this 
area. The provision permits each State 
to retain its present experience-rating 
system if the State legislature wishes to 
do so or to make such adjustment as it 
believes desirable to meet the conditions 
of the State. The desirability of extend- 
ing this freedom to the States can be 
debated, but the intention is to remove, 
not extend, Federal restrictions. 

Mr. President, the committees and the 
Congress will give careful attention to 
all of the proposed changes and also to 
alternatives. We may make adjust- 
ments and compromises. Whatever ac- 
tion we take in this session—and I am 
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hopeful that in the 89th Congress we will 
deal with this long-neglected area—will 
be based on facts about existing law, 
the needs for change, and careful esti- 
mates on the effects of changes. 


INTEGRATION NOT SEGREGATION 
OF OUR ALASKAN NATIVES 
SHOULD BE OUR POLICY 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, in 
the education of our youth in Alaska, 
we face some unique problems. The 
very size of our State, the vast distances 
between our cities and towns, the 
isolation of some of our villages, com- 
pounds the difficulties normally met in 
the educative process and makes the 
operation of our schools vastly more ex- 
pensive than in other States. About 
one fourth of our citizens are Indians, 
Eskimos, and Aleuts, who for the most 
part, occupy the undeveloped portions 
of Alaska. When Alaska was pur- 
chased from Russia, relatively little 
attention was given to the education of 
our Alaskan natives by the United 
States. Late in the 19th century, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs began build- 
ing and operating schools to educate our 
aboriginal inhabitants and continues to 
do so to this day. 

The BIA in Alaska is in this business 
of education in a big way. It operates 
some 83 schools in the villages of Alaska. 
Twenty-two other village schools oper- 
ated by the State of Alaska receive 
financial and technical assistance from 
the BIA. These village schools are 
normally elementary schools. As the 
cost of operating high schools in these 
sites would be prohibitive, how then 
do our native youth achieve a high school 
education? Many of them do not. 
Following the war, the BIA took over 
a naval facility at Sitka and converted 
it into Mount Edgecumbe High School. 
The children seeking secondary edu- 
cation must apply for and be accepted 
at Mount Edgecumbe. In the fall, an 
airlift is conducted throughout the State, 
flying our native youth down to Mount 
Edgecumbe where the children remain 
for the academic year. In the spring, the 
process is reversed and the children re- 
turn to their villages for the summer. 
Unfortunately, Mount Edgecumbe is not 
large enough to accommodate all of our 
native youth seeking a secondary educa- 
tion. 

In 1961, arrangements were made to 
transport part of this overflow to the 
Indian school at Chemawa, Oreg. 
Around 700 of our youth are attending 
that school now. In addition, 800 chil- 
dren do not attend high school simply 
because there is no place for them to 
go. This is not right, and it is grossly 
unfair to our native youth. How many 
American families would tolerate such 
an arrangement for the education of 
their children? How many of us would 
be willing to send our 12- or 13-year-old 
youngsters 2,000 miles away for 9 months 
of the year? But within this situation, 
incredible as it may seem to those of us 
who are more accustomed to sending our 
children to a high school only a few 
blocks away, lies a deeper and more pro- 
found problem. This school system oper- 
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ated by the BIA is largely a segregated 
system. In many instances, this de facto 
segregation will continue for many years 
to come, largely because the population 
of many a village is all native. But in 
other instances, and I speak now of 
boarding school children of high school 
age, there is no excuse for continuing the 
de facto segregation. 

Last July, I wrote Commissioner Phil- 
leo Nash asserting that these schools 
were segregated and that the situation 
must be remedied as soon as possible. In 
his reply to me, which was 5 months in 
coming, he went to great lengths to point 
out that the Bureau was operating in 
this manner to fulfill the unique needs 
of our native youth. He spoke of cul- 
tural differences and cited the high rate 
of failure when native youths were thrust 
into normal comprehensive high schools. 
He ignored completely the obvious prem- 
ise that in this paternalistic approach to 
fulfill unique educational needs, the Bu- 
reau is perpetuating the dependence of 
the natives on the Bureau of Indian Af- 
fairs. 

For the most part, the BIA has done a 
good job in Alaska. Its personnel are 
preponderantly dedicated public ser- 
vants. I know many who work long 
hours unstintingly. It undertook the 
difficult task of educating the natives 
when no other agency could or would 
assume this responsibility. Its attitude 
has been one of benevolence and 
paternalism. It has protected the na- 
tives from exploitation by those who 
would have taken advantage of them. 
This is as it should be. But in its ac- 
tions, it demonstrates its fundamental 
belief that only the Bureau can do the 
job. One of the stated objectives of the 
Bureau is the development “of programs 
leading toward full-fledged Indian re- 
sponsibility for the management of their 
own property and affairs and the gradual 
transfer of public service responsibilities 
from the BIA to agencies which normally 
provide these services.” In meeting this 
objective, the Bureau has failed miser- 
ably. Its program of turning over a few 
of its schools to the State of Alaska is 
an excellent example, but it has not gone 
far enough. In some 80 years of opera- 
tion, only 22 schools have been turned 
over to the State. The Bureau still oper- 
ates 83 and continues to construct others. 
This whole process of Indian education 
is inherently wrong because of the de 
facto segregation practiced by the 
Bureau. The native should be educated 
in the public schools and mix with his 
culturally different brothers. Integra- 
tion should be the objective. 

Paternalism and benevolence were the 
arguments advanced by the South in 
holding the Negro in subjugation for a 
century. These arguments claimed that 
the Negro was lacking in ability and that 
to thrust him into an equal status would 
set him up for exploitation—that the 
Southerners were the only ones that un- 
derstood the unique problems of the Ne- 
gro and that they could best meet his 
needs by keeping him in segregated facil- 
ities where he would be able to achieve 
success by competing with other Negroes. 

There is and has always been, of 
course, a profound difference in the gen- 
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eral attitudes of whites in the South to- 
ward the Negro—the long-time slave. 
Racial prejudice there against the col- 
ored with some praiseworthy exceptions 
has been constant and bitter. Current 
events in certain Southern States have 
demonstrated that tragically and con- 
clusively. That has never been the at- 
titude of Alaskan whites toward the 
natives in Alaska, although there long 
was a degree of racial prejudice and so- 
cial discrimination among some Alas- 
kans. It was described in fiction form in 
Rex Beach’s novel “The Barrier.” It 
was demonstrable when I came to Alaska 
as Governor in 1939 by occasional signs 
in public places, such as “No Natives 
Allowed” or “We Do Not Cater to Native 
Trade.” These were abolished, at my 
instance, when I was Governor, by the 
1945 legislature, after such necessary 
legislation had been defeated on my first 
attempt to rectify this situation legis- 
latively by a tie vote in the 1943 Ter- 
ritorial House of Representatives. The 
legislation made such discrimination il- 
legal and punishable. Since that time 
there has been no such discrimination 
and if it were to show itself the remedy 
by law is available. I was able to induce 
Indians and Eskimos to run for the Alas- 
ka Legislature. They have done so— 
been elected and have served admirably. 
But there still is an economic and social 
gap between the whites and natives 
which must be closed. Education—the 
training of native youngsters so as to 
equip them for equality of opportunity— 
is essential. That is the issue now before 
us. 
The argument long advanced by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs clearly implied 
its view of a degree of inability or lack 
of capacity in the native people. The 
Bureau has taken the position, hitherto, 
that it is the only agency that under- 
stands and knows how to deal with the 
unique needs of our Eskimo and Indian 
youth. 

The Supreme Court has ruled that 
separate facilities are inherently un- 
equal. This is as true in Alaska as it is 
in the Deep South or wherever segre- 
gated facilities might exist. 

Recently, citizens of Alaska have at- 
tempted to solve some of these prob- 
lems. Because high schools cannot be 
established in every village, it has been 
suggested that regional dormitories be 
constructed in the large cities and towns 
so our native children would have the 
opportunity to receive a public education 
at a place reasonably close to their home. 
This should be done. 

The Secretary of the Interior has in- 
formed me that a new Commissioner will 
soon be appointed for the Bureau, a man 
I know personally and for whom I have 
high regard. We have discussed this and 
related problems. The new Commis- 
sioner will be a man who is deeply inter- 
ested in the welfare and education of our 
Alaskan youth. He is aware of the dif- 
ficulties involved and his task will not be 
easy, partly because he will be dealing 
with an entrenched bureaucracy that has 
not followed its stated objectives but 
continues to grow and perpetuate itself. 
A change of policy and performance is 
overdue. 
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Mr. President, at the conclusion of my 
remarks, I ask unanimous consent that 
an editorial published in the Juneau 
Alaska Empire be printed in the RECORD. 
This editorial spells out in detail the need 
for dormitories at regional high schools 
for the housing of our native youth, and 
other children who may be located in an 
area without a high school. It also re- 
views in detail the problems of segrega- 
tion in Alaska education. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Juneau noes Empire, Feb. 14, 
1 


BIA AND SCHOOLS 


The Bureau of Indian Affairs, it seems, is 
balking on putting up dormitories at pro- 
jected regional high schools as a means of 
housing children from the bush. 

The reason, we are told, is that the BIA 
doesn't want to have the white children live 
with the Eskimo and Indian children. 

We see nothing wrong with white children 
and native children mingling. They do in 
our schools. Why not in dormitory life? 

If schools are desegregated, then why not 
the dormitories? 

The dormitory problem seems to be the 
principal stumbling block in the way of the 
regional schools. We are sure that if the 
BIA would drop some of its stuffy ways, this 
program which would offer education to all 
the children could go ahead quickly. 

But the BIA appears to be interested in 
keeping the children apart, rather than giv- 
ing them the benefit of better understand- 
ing of each other's culture. 

White children of teachers at Mount Edge- 
cumbe attend classes with the native chil- 
dren. And that’s a BIA program. 

It appears to us that the BIA really hasn't 
a foot to stand on, 

What really worries the BIA, according to 
our informants, is that it would lose the full 
control of the children and therefore some 
of its growing powers over the lives of native 
Alaskans, 

What the BIA ought to do is get out of the 
school business and allow the State to take 
over entirely. To do this would be to give 
each child an equal educational opportunity. 

The BIA could then turn over to the State 
the huge amounts of funds it has to spend 
on schooling. The State is in a better posi- 
tion to expend these funds properly. 

But the BIA is a bureaucratic monster. 
Its tentacles reach into almost every area of 
Alaskan life. The BIA is about as good for 
modern Alaska as a model T Ford. In short, 
it 1s outdated, it is shortsighted, it is a 
fumbling, bureaucratic bear, at least as far 
as its school program is concerned. 

Alaska needs the regional high schools so 
that all children from remote areas may have 
a proper education closer to their homes. 
But Alaska cannot carry the full burden that 
construction of dormitories would require. 

Alaska needs the financial aid of the BIA 
but it doesn't need its interference. 

Granted there are areas where the BIA can 
be a useful arm of the Federal Government. 
It has done well in schools back over the 
years. But it is no longer needed in the 
Alaska school picture. 

The BIA should turn its bundle of “green” 
over to the State, then silently roll up its 
collective tent and hurriedly steal away. 


THE COMING STRUGGLE FOR AUTO 
SAFETY 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President: 


The Federal Government's delay of decades 
in facing up to basic initiatives in vehicle 
safety is not without its price, for now the 
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solution of the highway safety problem is 
fragmented and scattered among numerous 
Federal agencies, each jealously guarding its 
presumed prerogatives and all either 
stanchly supporting or frightfully cowed by 
the automobile industry. 


So writes Ralph Nader—lawyer, au- 
thor and well-known safety expert—in 
“The Coming Struggle for Auto Safety” 
in the February issue of Consumer Re- 
ports. In this article, which is an ex- 
cerpt from Nader’s recent book entitled 
“Unsafe at Any Speed,” the author traces 
the Federal Government's role in auto 
safety and presents the alternatives now 
available to it. As the Congress pre- 
pares to reevaluate its responsibilities 
in traffic safety and chart a new course 
to solve this terrible problem, I would 
commend Mr. Nader’s comments to each 
Member. 


I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of this article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


FORCES OPPOSING MEANINGFUL New SAFETY 
STANDARDS FOR AUTOS ARE ENTRENCHED, BUT 
SOMEDAY Soon THEY May Face A REAL 
FIGHT In THE COMING STRUGGLE FoR AUTO 
SAFETY 

(By Ralph Nader) 

(Nore. —Nothing confounds our Nation's 
high esteem for human life any more than 
the ever-rising and seemingly irreversible 
death rate on the highways. Unable up to 
now to cope with this vast onslaught on the 
public safety, Americans have periodically 
undergone a seizure of guilt, self-castigation, 
and renewed dedication to the proposition 
that an antitoxin can be found for the epi- 
demic. Never was there a year when this 
seizure took us more urgently than in 1965. 

(It manifested itself in Washington, D.C., 
at hearings of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the congressional committees and the Gen- 
eral Services Administration. It motivated 
press conferences called by safety groups, 
auto manufacturers, tire manufacturers, and 
medical societies. But, in the long run, per- 
haps the most formative action that it pro- 
duced will prove to have taken place in the 
private study of a lawyer named Ralph 
Nader. 

(Mr. Nader, a graduate of Princeton and 
of Harvard Law School, attended many ot the 
hearings and served as an adviser to the 
Senate Subcommittee on Executive Reorga- 
nization, which conducted the year’s most 
sensational inquiry, Previously, he had been 
consultant to the U.S, Department of Labor’s 
Office of Policy Planning and Research, and 
other Government bodies. Out of all this 
experience, and a long immersion in attend- 
ant legal and political implications, he wrote 
a book, “Unsafe at Any Speed. The De- 
signed-in Dangers of the American Auto- 
mobile,” Grossman Publishers, Inc., New 
York City; $5.95. 

(Written with strong emotional conviction, 
this book is an impressively documented in- 
dictment of the automobile manufacturers. 
The people have been misled for 40 years, Mr. 
Nader says, into the delusion that they, as 
drivers and as pedestrians, are to blame for 
almost all the carnage and that the vehicle 
itself is blameless. To preface his thesis, 
Mr. Nader quotes the late Robert H. Jackson, 
Associate Justice of the U.S. Supreme Court: 
“Where experiment or research is necessary 
to determine the presence or the degree of 
danger, the product must not be tried on the 
public, nor must the public be expected to 
possess the facilities or the technical knowl- 
edge to learn for itself of inherent but latent 
dangers. The claim that a hazard was not 
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foreseen is not available to one who did not 
use foresight. appropriate to his enterprise.” 

(The book is an exploration, in consider- 
able detail, of what Mr. Nader regards as 
Detroit’s failure to live by this rule of law. 
Many pieces of evidence will sound familiar 
to readers of Consumer Reports—distorted 
vision through the windshield, potentially 
lethal instrument panels, overloaded tires, 
poorly placed controls, etc. There are 
chapters on the history and progress of 
vehicle safety research, the disregard for this 
research on the part of manufacturers, and 
the behind the scenes influence of the indus- 
try on recognized safety organizations (the 
National Safety Council, the Automotive 
Safety Foundation, and others) in diverting 
attention away from the design of the car 
itself. 

(Judging from the enthusiastic reviews in 
a good many publications, “Unsafe at Any 
Speed“ may enjoy wide sales and even wider 
influence. Its appearance comes timed to 
affect the course of several important bills 
now before Congress, including S. 2231, the 
Ribicoff bill proposing a National Highway 
Traffic Safety Center as a clearinghouse and 
standards setting body; S. 2162 and 1643, 
the Nelson bills, proposing, respectively, a 
Federal prototype safety car project and 
compulsory application of GSA safety stand- 
ards to all cars on the U.S. market; and 
S. 2669, the Magnuson bill to establish Fed- 
eral safety standards and grades for auto- 
mobile tires. 

(Although “Unsafe at Any Speed” doesn’t 
address itself to the interrelationship of road, 
car, and driver to highway safety, in our 
opinion it does lay to rest, better than any- 
thing else ever written, the Detroit propa- 
gated notion that today’s cars are as safe as 
they can be. Excerpts from the last chapter, 
“The Coming Struggle for Safety,” are pre- 
sented here, as particularly valuable back- 
ground against which to judge the claims 
and counterclaims in the coming legislative 
debates. For a still fuller background, we 
heartily recommend that you read the whole 
book.) 

On July 16, 1956, Congressman Kenneth 
Roberts opened the first session of the new 
House Subcommittee on Traffic Safety by 
proceeding immediately to the subject of 
automobile design hazards. It was the first 
public forum for presentations on the vehi- 
cle-safety issue by industry representatives 
and by physicians, engineers, and other spe- 
clalists in crash-injury research. These 
presentations have a continuing significance. 
The automobile makers’ testimony, for ex- 
ample, reveals how little their present atti- 
tude, performance, and excuses have changed 
from a decade ago. They offered the jaded 
themes of their supposed concern with 
safety; their past progress; the necessity of 
high-horsepower engines; the industry's 
thorough methods of quality control; the 
reasons why safety devices must begin on an 
optional, extra-cost basis; and the usual 
tributes to the American Association of 
Motor Vehicle Administrators and the So- 
ciety of Automotive Engineers. 

The subcommittee heard from numerous 
physicians, from engineers, and from repre- 
sentatives of the American Public Health 
Association, the American College of Sur- 
geons, and the American Medical Associa- 
tion, All of those representatives, a decade 
ago, underlined the ability of the auto mak- 
ers to make the inevitable accident safer. 

Roberts found it very difficult to get in- 
formation from Federal agencies that dealt 
with highway safety matters. What particu- 
larly incensed Roberts was the attitude of 
the Department of Commerce. In a rare 
flush of anger, he made known his displeas- 
ure during testimony on H.R. 2446—a bill 
providing that hydraulic brake fluid meet 
safety standards set by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 
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THE RELUCTANT REGULATOR 


The official reaction from the Commerce 
Department was: “This Department is cer- 
tainly sympathetic with the safety objectives 
contemplated by H.R. 2446. However, we 
would also emphasize that the several States 
have traditionally exercised regulatory au- 
thority over motor vehicle safety features; 
and it would seem that the entry of the 
Federal Government into the field of brake 
fluid standards regulation presents the basic 
question of the proper role of the Federal 
Government generally in the regulation of 
motor vehicle equipment. 

Roberts told the Department’s spokesman: 
“This is certainly not a far-reaching bill. 
But it is a bill that can save a lot of lives. 
And when the Department continually 
comes up here and recommends against a 
very small step in the direction of the safety 
of our people, * * * it seems to me that cer- 
tainly we ought to investigate what is wrong 
with the Department of Commerce,” 

Roberts never carried through on what 
would have been a significant inquiry. But 
he did modify another bill, H.R. 1341, au- 
thorizing the Federal Government to estab- 
lish safety standards for the motor vehicles 
it purchases, so that the General Services 
Administration got the job. 

The clear legislative intent behind the law, 
now Public Law 88-515, was for the GSA to 
emphasize vehicle safety in its purchase 
standards so as to get the industry moving 
faster in the engineering of all its vehicles 
for accident and injury prevention. GSA's 
administration during the first year failed 
to carry out this mission. 

The task of developing the standards fell 
initially to Willis MacLeod of GSA’s stand- 
ardization division, and to his deputy, John 
Scott. Congress did not make their job any 
easier. No special appropriations were made 
available to facilitate the hiring of expert 
consultants by GSA. 

MacLeod and Scott did begin their work 
with a determination to explore available 
knowledge from a variety of sources—indus- 
try, government, universities, independent 
specialists, and physicians. Two advisory 
committees were created, one from other 
Federal departments and the other com- 
posed of the automobile companies, stand- 
ards groups, and trade associations. The first 
standards had to be published by the sum- 
mer of 1965 to apply to 1965 cars. 

The synchronized performance of the four 
automobile companies, the Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association, and the Society of 
Automotive Engineers was to point out what 
they could not do to insure greater safety, 
never to offer suggestions about what they 
could do. No data were volunteered to back 
up their restrictive assertions, nor was any 
information released about their work on 
safety. They advised the GSA to adhere to 
the “proven” safety features available as op- 
tional equipment. 

THE GSA FIASCO 


GSA published 17 preliminary safety 
standards in January 1965 and invited com- 
ments. These included anchorages for seat 
belt assemblies; padded dashboard and vi- 
sors; recessed dashboard instruments and 
control devices; impact-absorbing steering 
wheel and column displacement; safety door 
latches and hinges; anchorage of seats; four- 
way flasher; safety glass; dual operation of 
braking system; standard gear quadrant 
P R N DL automatic transmission; sweep 
design of windshield wipers-washers; glare- 
reduction surfaces; exhaust emission control 
system; tires and tire safety rims; backup 
lights; an outside rearview mirror. Pedes- 
trian protection was not considered by GSA, 
though its general counsel interpreted the 
law as permitting it to do so. The industry 
expressed approval of the standards that ad- 
hered to SAE or ASA standards or simply de- 
tailed optional equipment that they were 
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currently selling, and pressed recommenda- 
tions for lowering or altogether dismissing 
other standards. Comments from inde- 
pendent specialists and government agencies 
recommended strengthening many of the 
proposed standards. 

A final specification-development confer- 
ence was held on May 19 and 20,1965. There 
was little indication then that the final 
standards which came out on June 30 would 
be even weaker than the draft standards. 
For example, the standards for padded in- 
strument panels were reduced to the point 
of uselessness. A GSA proposed standard re- 
garding the decelerative force of the head 
upon impact was reduced from a required 44 
feet per second and 40 g.’s in 40 milliseconds 
in May to a required 22 feet per second and 
80 g.’s in 60 milliseconds in June. This stand- 
ard was such that out of a group of 16 
automobile makes built between 1953 and 


1959 that were tested by John Swearingen of 


the Federal Aviation Agency, nine would have 
met or exceeded the present GSA require- 
ment without padding. Swearingen consid- 
ers all 16 excessively dangerous. Another il- 
lustration relates to the instrument panel 
control devices, which, according to the pre- 
liminary standard, were to be designed so as 
to be flush with the panel surface or be de- 
tached by a force not exceeding 40 pounds; 
this was weakened to 90 pounds. The steer- 
ing column standard had provided for a per- 
missible rearward displacement not exceed- 
ing 5 inches during a collision at 30 miles 
per hour; it was changed to 5 inches at 
20 miles per hour. The glare- reduction 
standards were weaker to the extent that 
many 1964 and 1965 glare-ridden models meet 
the GSA requirements. 

Comments by two top industry executives 
illustrate the extent to which the GSA offi- 
cials fulfilled the law’s intent to exert influ- 
ence on the manufacturers to engineer higher 
safety levels into their 1967 models. Arjay 
Miller, president of Ford Motor Co., said, “Al- 
though some reports may lead the public to 
believe that the GSA standards will be new, 
in most instances they are similar to or stem 
from our current engineering practice.” The 
president of General Motors made note of 
six GSA standards that covered optional 
equipment long offered by GM. Then he 
added, “With respect to other GSA specifica- 
tions, I would like to point out that Gen- 
eral Motors cars already have a standard 
gear quadrant, safety glass, standard height 
bumpers, as well as door latches, hinges, and 
anchorages for seats and seat belts—all of 
which meet or exceed the standards estab- 
lished. Our current steering wheels more 
than satisfy these GSA requirements.” Gen- 
eral Motors even claimed that its door hinges, 
which a Cornell study showed to have failed 
in collisions at a rate many times higher than 
competing vehicle hinges, “for all of these 
years from 1959 through 1965 more than 
satisfy the 1967 GSA requirements.” 


ANCIENT HISTORY 


Less than 2 weeks after the GSA standards 
were published, Senator ABRAHAM RIBICOFF’s 
Subcommittee on Executive Reorganization 
opened its hearings on the vehicle safety is- 
sue. Each of the four domestic manufac- 
turers was invited to testify. 

General Motors started off with its chair- 
man, Frederic Donner, and President James 
Roche. Roche spoke about the progress of 
the past, beginning with the 1910 models. 
It was just after that date, he reminded his 
audience, that “all driver compartments 
were equipped with doors to keep the occu- 
pants from falling out.” After devoting a 
quarter of his testimony to cataloging past 
advances, he went on to discuss the company 
proving grounds, the rigorous company test- 
ing, the need for better vehicle mainte- 
nance by car owners, the support General 
Motors gives to driver education, and other 
financial support the company gives to the 
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private safety movement. Then Roche told 
the Senators that the proper role for the 
Federal Government was to encourage and 
assist the States and local communities. 

Donner's testimony reaffirmed the optional 
approach to safety which goes back to the 
days when headlamps and bumpers were 
options. He said that the “decision to offer 
an item as optional equipment recognizes 
what I believe is the basic freedom of the 
customer to pay the cost of tailoring a car 
to his own specifications or rejecting what- 
ever he may not want.” He neglected to 
explain why costly styling features were 
nonoptional, and he also ignored the obliga- 
tion of a manufacturer to make safety 
features standard equipment. 


SAFETY AS AN OPTION 


What prompts automobile makers to refer 
in testimony or speeches to safety devices 
instead of the far more important structural 
advances in safety engineering is the ease 
with which devices can help shift attention 
to the area of consumer acceptance and 
extra-cost options instead of the manu- 
facturers’ responsibility. 

Donner did have an olive branch for 
RIBICOFF’s subcommittee. Just the week 
before the hearings, General Motors had 
arranged to give the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology a $1 million grant to be spread 
over 4 years for a “long-range, in-depth, 
quantitative analysis of all facets of the 
safety problem—the car, the road, the driver, 
and their various interactions,” This grant 
breaks down to $250,000 a year, less than a 
third of Donner’s annual earnings from 
General Motors. Donner and Roche refused 
to tell the subcommittee how much their 
company spends on collision safety research, 
claiming it was impossible to segregate it 
from their other engineering and devel- 
opment. 

After one berating by Rrstcorr, Donner 
and Harry Barr, GM’s engineering vice pres- 
ident, inadvertently burst forth defensively 
with replies that indicated how remote Gen- 
eral Motors’ top management has been from 
the subject of vehicle safety. Donner said, 
“We got very concerned as we dug into this 
and found that we had nowhere to go.” That 
is why “we wanted to see if we could get an 
institution like MIT to make a really in- 
depth study.” Barr said that Dr. Donald 
Huelke's investigations of 114 fatal accidents 
(financed by a grant of $15,000 from the U.S. 
Public Health Service) had given General 
Motors more useful information on second 
collision passenger impacts in General 
Motors cars than the company had accumu- 
lated in the preceding 10 years. 

Senator Robert F. Kennepy pressed to find 
out whether General Motors had similar in- 
vestigative arrangements elsewhere in the 
country. Barr said, “We have not found 
another dedicated doctor that is doing this 
type of work.” KENNEDY asked whether he 
had tried to find people in other areas. After 
much evasiveness, Barr simply stated: “No, 
I have not.” KENNEDY was visibly nettled: 

“KENNEDY. What was the profit of General 
Motors last year? 

“RocHE. I don’t think that has anything 
to do 

“KENNEDY. I think I am entitled to know 
that figure. * * * You spend a million and 
a quarter dollars, as I understand it, on this 
aspect of safety. I would like to know what 
the profit is. 

“Donner. The one aspect we are talking 
about is safety. 

“KENNEDY. What was the profit of Gen- 
eral Motors last year? 

“Roce, $1,700 million. 

“KENNEDY. What? 

“Donner. About a billion and a half, I 
think. * * 

“KENNEDY. * * 
last year? 

“DONNER. That is correct. 


* You made $1.7 billion 
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“KENNEDY. And you spent $1 million on 
this? 

“DONNER. In this particular facet we are 
talking about 

“KENNEDY. If you just gave 1 percent of 
your profits, that is $17 million.” 

This tug of war sent the Ford and Chrysler 
representatives in the audience rushing back 
to their typewriters. Both companies were 
more specific than General Motors in the 
role they visualized for the Federal Govern- 
ment. The industry, of course, would take 
care of the vehicle. Chrysler urged the es- 
tablishment of a federally financed center 
to look into accident causation, to study the 
“sociological and psychological factors” in- 
volved in operating automobiles, and to edu- 
cate consumers to buy and use proven safety 
dévices offered by the industry. Ford rec- 
ommended a similar long-range program, 
sponsored by the Department of Commerce 
and contracted to private researchers. 

During the 2-hour hearing, Ford President 
Arjay Miller put on a long presentation 
which left little time for questioning, Learn- 
ing of the no-nonsense treatment accorded 
General Motors, he prepared a three-page 
addendum outlining 10 areas of increased ac- 
tivity by Ford in fulfilling “our responsibili- 
ties in the safety field.” Risicorr was in- 
trigued by the way the automobile companies 
suddenly began pledging more attention to 
safety because of a brief public exposure at 
congressional hearing. 


TURMOIL OVER TIRES 


The question now is how far the Ribicoff 
‘subcommittee will go to get at the roots of 
the problem and propose genuine solutions 
to it. An idea of the difficulties that any 
such effort will be likely to encounter can 
be imagined from knowing the continuing 
struggle to establish the first public tire 
safety standards in this country. In 1959 
the Wall Street Journal published a front- 
page article which told of the tire industry’s 
concern about the hazards of overloaded orig- 
inal-equipment tires. The tire industry, it 
said, had been trying to get the motor com- 
panies to buy larger tires to avoid this over- 
loading, which leads to shorter tire life and 
blowouts long before the tread wears down. 

Two years later, Karl Richards of the Au- 
tomobile Manufacturers Association told the 
Roberts subcommittee that “tire problems 
today are mainly concerned with improper 
use, maintenance, and replacement” Again 
it was the motorist’s responsibility. 

About this time, New York State Senator 
Speno began to receive letters complaining 
of new tires on new cars that mysteriously 
blew out after a few hundred or few thou- 
sand miles. The more Speno looked into 
the matter the more he learned of the in- 
ability of the tire buyer to know what he is 
buying. Speno's legislative committee visited 
Akron, Ohio, home of four of the big five 
tire companies, on September 23 and 24, 1963. 
At a dinner given in the committee’s honor 
by tire company leaders, Speno proposed the 
establishment of minimum safety perform- 
ance standards for new automobile tires. 
-Stunned silence greeted the end of his 
speech. But the tire industry decided to 
cooperate with Speno in order to have a 
voice in the tire bill to be drafted, Late in 
1963, however, the automobile industry told 
the tire companies crisply that there was to 
be total opposition to any tire legislation. 
There followed what veteran observers at 
Albany called some of the most intensive and 
improper lobbying ever seen on those legis- 
lative battlegrounds. The Senate passed the 
bill, but the lobbying paid off in the assem- 
bly where the bill was never brought to a 
floor vote. 

On July 1, 1964, the Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association announced voluntary agree- 
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ment to adhere to minimum tire standards 
promulgated by the RMA. The objective was 
to take the steam out of any further legisla- 
tive drives. The RMA standards were so 
obviously incomplete, weak, and unenforce- 
able that both tire and automobile indus- 
tries turned to another of their controlled 
agencies, the Vehicle Equipment Safety Com- 
mission (VESC) to write slightly more strin- 
gent standards that would have an Official 
facade. The notorious background, purpose, 
and structure of the VESC as a tool of the 
automotive industry and as a palpable un- 
dermining of State legislative initiative is 
fully documented by the minutes of its 
meetings and its performance to date. 

Interest in tire hazards began in Washing- 
ton after Senator GAYLORD NELSON filed a bill 
in the Senate to establish tire safety stand- 
ards. Complaints from motorists, automo- 
bile clubs, and tire dealers poured into NEL- 
son’s office. 
of the need. One California tire dealer wired 
“You are right—many motorists are riding 
on a time bomb.” 

Similar complaints were coming into the 
Federal Trade Commission, which finally de- 
cided to hold hearings in January 1965. 
These hearings visibly shocked some of the 
FTC commissioners. FTC Chairman, Paul 
Rand Dixon, told the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee (which began hearings in May): “Our 
hearing contains substantial testimony as 
to the inadequacy of these Rubber Manu- 
facturers Association standards, * * * The 
specific safety problems * * * related prin- 
cipally to the matters of tire size and the 
so-called practice of overloading, which are 
interrelated. Overload is the situation which 
exists when the curb weight of a vehicle plus 
the designed load capacity in terms of pas- 
sengers and luggage exceeds the load carry- 
ing capacity of the tires with which the vehi- 
cle is equipped. * * * One tire manufac- 
turer stated that ‘over the years, vehicle 
manufacturers, in an attempt to cut costs, 
have cut down the amount of tire they are 
designing onto their vehicles, and that some 
vehicles are overloaded when they are 
empty.“ 

Repeatedly the problem of overload was 
traced back to the automobile manufac- 
turers, who chose not to present themselves 
before the FFTC. Commissioner Philip El- 
man wondered aloud whether the absence of 
the automobile companies hadn’t turned the 
hearing into a performance comparable to 
“Hamlet” without the Danish prince. 

Chairman Dixon later told the Senate 
Commerce Committee that the replacement 
tire market provided a great deal of con- 
sumer confusion and deception. ‘We believe 
confusion and deception are * * * inherent 
in the existing situation where * * * tires 
may be designated as to quality, i.e., pre- 
mium, first line, second line, etc., regard- 
less of the tire's inherent quality or safety; 
where the price of the tire has no discernible 
relation to its quality or safety level; and 
where many of the descriptive terms em- 
ployed, such as ply rating, 100 level, and 
other grade designations, have no real mean- 
ing or definitive value in the absence of uni- 
form standards. 

John Floberg, secretary and general coun- 
sel of the Firestore Tire & Rubber Co., offered 
this steely assurance at the end of the hear- 
ings: “I submit that the best standard, the 
time-tested and proved standard, and the ap- 
propriate free enterprise standard of quality 
should be the one that has in the case of 
tires, as in the case of other consumer prod- 
ucts, worked most satisfactorily; namely, the 
discriminating and sophisticated taste of the 
American consumer.” A leading National 
Bureau of Standards tire expert has said that 
he could not compare tires reliably for his 
own private purchase from the information 


They applauded his statement’ 
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available on the marketplace. Yet Mr. Flo- 
berg would impute such discernment to the 
average consumer. 


THE HOUSE OF BUSINESS 


The Senate tire hearings were significant 
for future legislative thinking on vehicle 
safety. The attitude toward public and pub- 
lic safety prevailing at the Department of 
Commerce was clearly stated by the Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, J. Herbert Holloman, 
There was no doubt about the strong need 
for tire standards, he stated, but the De- 
partment of Commerce preferred the volun- 
tary, cooperative approach. “However,” Hol- 
loman said, “the Department would not ob- 
ject to legislation placing discretionary au- 
thority in the Secretary of Commerce to 
issue mandatory standards if in his discre- 
tion he determines that voluntary tire stand- 
ards do not provide adequate safety require- 
ments for the motoring public.” The Sec- 
retary of Commerce, John Connor, a member 
of the General Motors board of directors until 
his appointment to the Cabinet post in Jan- 
uary 1965, was categorical in his statement 
to Senator Risicorr. Regarding safety fea- 
tures, he said, “There is no lack of emphasis 
on the part of the manufacturers.” 

The Commerce Department’s primary and 
overriding statutory mission is to “foster, pro- 
mote, and develop” commerce and industry. 
It is the house of business in government. 
Given such a purpose, the Department is 
generically unsuited to handle consumer 
protection laws. This is the reason why 
manufacturing interests always try to steer 
what consumer legislation they cannot de- 
feat over to the Commerce Department. 

The automobile industry finally appeared 
on the scene of the tire controversy at the 
Senate Commerce Committee tire hearings in 
August 1965. A single statement was read 
for the industry by Harry Barr of General 
Motors. The critical issues of undersized, 
overloaded tires, the consequence for safety 
of cost-cutting and that “soft, squishy ride” 
were dodged. Barr's testimony consisted 
principally of emphasizing tire inspection 
and maintenance and the full capability of 
the States in handling tire matters under 
the Vehicle Equipment Safety Commission. 
Barr conceded that much more had to be 
done to inform the car owner about proper 
tire inflation pressures. He urged the com- 
mittee not to look into past practice but to 
concentrate on improvements the industry 
was about to make. 


A PRIVILEGED INDUSTRY 


The automobile industry is in a partic- 
ularly strategic position to force the subor- 
dination of vehicle safety in the overall hier- 
archy of legislative and executive programs. 
The industry knows that the political suc- 
cess of any administration more and more is 
being measured by its success in promoting 
economic growth. Automobile production 
utilizes 21 percent of all steel, 49 percent of 
all lead, 61 percent of all rubber, 32 percent 
of all zinc, 13 percent of all aluminum and 
58 percent of all upholstery leather sold in 
this country. One business in every six is 
classified as automotive; one worker out of 
every seven is employed directly or indirectly 
in producing, supplying, servicing, financing 
or transporting the automobile. Automobile 
spokesmen never fail to cite these figures 
whenever they want something from govern- 
ment, or want to block government action. 

As a privileged institution, the automobile 
industry has made an impressive record in 
Washington. Hearings reveal abuses, but 
legislation almost never follows. The indus- 
try’s power is felt in the administration and 
enforcement of existing laws, as well. In the 
antitrust area there is sound doctrinal basis 
for taking action against one or more of the 
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automobile companies, but it is not con- 
sidered politically practical to do so. The 
FTC, which has known about odometer rig- 
ging for over three decades, never took action 
against the manufacturers for this deceptive 
practice. The Bureau of Labor Statistics is 
not all satisfied with the evidence it is given 
by the automobile industry to determine im- 
provements or deteriorations in auto quality 
for consumer price index adjustment pur- 
poses. The automobile makers permit only 
economists and marketing specialists, not 
engineers, to meet with BLS statisticians. 
Selective information is given only to bolster 
claims of improved quality; the automobile 
companies put great pressure on the BLS to 
accept these claims without adequate data 
to support them. The industry then turns 
around and uses BLS quality improvement 
credits as proof the consumer is getting bet- 
ter automotive quality for his money. 

It is clear that the sales success of the 
automotive industry is not simply due to the 
willingness of customers to buy, but also to 
public policy that ignores needs for rapid 
transit and builds the highways and provides 
other services that make possible the growth 
of the automotive subeconomy. It is also 
clear that the manufacturers are increasingly 
relying upon and encouraging a demand for 
automobiles which has little to do with a 
demand for transportation. General Mo- 
tors’ vice president, William Mitchell, pointed 
this up succinctly: “The motorcar must be 
exciting and create a desire and not become 
mere transportation, or we will have just a 
utility and people will spend their money 
for other things.” 

Such an attitude is not likely to give much 
attention to safety beyond the minimum de- 
mands for it in the marketplace. And even 
these minimum demands are restricted by a 
highly concentrated industry which, as 
George Romney, then president of American 
Motors, said in 1958, has adopted a “common 
product philosophy” that has ended its “basic 
product competition.” 

What truth may remain in the classical 
economic notion that the public interest lies 
in the unhindered operation of the free mar- 
ket has been seriously compromised by a 
concentrated industry capable of substan- 
tially defining the standards of the market- 
place Thus, out of the array of demands the 
public might make for the automobile, that 
of visible styling changes is greatly encour- 
aged by the industry’s promotion and adver- 
tising, while those of safety and nonpollu- 
tion are not encouraged. According to Ford’s 
Gene Bordinat, a new rear end on a car model 
costs its maker between $25 and $50 million. 
Twenty-five million is more than the com- 
bined research and development expenditures 
of the industry on collision safety in the past 
15 years. If, as Ford’s Donald Frey says, the 
customer cannot describe the kind of car he 
wants until the manufacturer shows him 
some ideas and innovations, and if, as GM’s 
Kenneth Stonex admits, increased public 
awareness of automobile safety (stemming 
from the GSA standards publicity) will pro- 
duce faster adoption of vehicle safety fea- 
tures by his company, then there is a useful 
role to be played by both industry and Gov- 


In the sale of buses, buyer choice is almost 
synonymous with whatever General Motors 
chooses to offer. GM has over 90 percent of 
the bus business in the country. Since 1957, 
the Southern California Rapid Transit Dis- 
trict has desperately tried to persuade GM to 
improve the braking systems of its buses. It 
was not until 1965 with competitive bidding 
of a small Ohio bus manufacturer and the 
district’s threat of public denunciation that 
General Motors stated it would provide better 
braking capabilities on new district buses. 
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ernment in informing the consumer fully 
about product safety. Yet the industry, by 
successfully blocking Government efforts in 
this direction and by dominating the chan- 
nels of communications through which the 
customer receives his information about au- 
tomobiles, has obscured the relation of vehi- 
cle design to life and limb and has kept quiet 
its technical capability of designing and 
building crashworthy vehicles. 

The reference to “communications” per- 
tains not only to the content of advertising 
and promotion, but to the impact which the 
massive sums spent have on the communica- 
tions media’s attention to vehicle safety de- 
signs. It is more than coincidental that ra- 
dio, teleyision, newspapers, and magazines 
have generally ignored the role of vehicle de- 
sign in producing the first and second colli- 
sions. 

General Motors has made a special effort to 
persuade readers of opinion journals, Ivy 
League alumni publications, and scholarly 
journals that its tremendous powers of de- 
cision over automobile design are held by 
something more than an old-line, acquisitive 
corporation. The series of institutional ad- 
vertisements called “General Motors Is Peo- 
ple,” with headlines like “Discoverer,” “Orig- 
inator,” “Perfectionist,” and “Safety Is His 
Business,“ have appeared in Atlantic 
Monthly, Harper’s, the Reporter, the Prince- 
ton Alumni Weekly, the American Journal of 
Sociology, and numerous engineering school 
alumni publications. These ads do not sell 
cars; they try to sell General Motors as a 
worthy keeper of the people’s trust. 


UNPARALLELED INDEPENDENCE 


The result of continuing efforts like this 
has been the automobile industry’s preserva- 
tion of its hegemony over the design of its 
products—an independence unparalleled 
among the manufacturers of any other 
transport vehicle. Aviation, marine, and rail 
vehicles and equipment must adhere to pub- 
lic safety standards. These standards are as 
important for the principle they represent 
as for the safety performances that have 
been registered. The principle is that the 
rule of law should extend to the safety of 
any product that carries such high risks to 
users and bystanders. 

Only the Federal Government can under- 
take the critical task of stimulating and 
guiding public and private initiatives for 
safety. The public which bears the impact 
of the auto industry’s safety policy must 
have a direct role in deciding that policy. 
The decision as to what an adequate stand- 
ard of public responsibility in vehicle safety 
should be ought not to be left to the manu- 
facturers, regardless of their performance. 
But the extraordinarily low quality of that 
performance certainly accentuates the ur- 
gent need for publicly defined and enforced 
standards of safety. 

Two industry policies are especially inimi- 
cal to a rational quest for safer automobiles. 
First is the all-pervasive secrecy that ob- 
structs freedom of communication in the 
scientific and engineering communities. Se- 
crecy also permits the industry to enjoy a 
double standard of proof. Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co.'s demonstration safety cars 
have been criticized by auto company 
representatives on the legitimate ground 
that they were never crash-tested. Liberty’s 
cars are scheduled to be crash-tested in late 
1965, with public recording of the data by 
Derwyn Severy’s group at UCLA. But the 
automobile industry has no plans to expose 
its vehicles to the same treatment. While it 
properly states that safety features have to 
be proven before adoption, it exempts such 
features as sharp fins, glare-ridden chrome, 
hardtops, wraparound windshields, under- 
sized tires, smaller brake drums, and front 
placement of fuel tanks in rear-engine cars. 
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The second policy inimical to the quest for 
safer automobiles is the industry’s research 
and development commitment. Probably no 
other major manufacturing industry in this 
country devotes so few of its resources to in- 
novations in its basic product. Many scien- 
tists and engineers in government or outside 
the industry concur with William Steiglitz' 
observation: “It may well be that the evolu- 
tionary development of the automobile from 
the horseless carriage has gone as far as it 
can and that a totally fresh approach is re- 
quired.” This would mean innovation in an 
industry that has slowed innovation to a 
snail’s pace. 

THE MEAGER SUMS FOR SAFETY 


An idea of how meager a sum the auto- 
mobile industry spends for safety innova- 
tions was given in 1958 by Andrew Kucher, 
vice president for engineering and research 
at the Ford Motor Co. His was the only 
public estimate given up to the summer of 
1965. Speaking for the Automobile Manu- 
facturers Association, Kucher told an audi- 
ence of motor vehicle administrators: “Be- 
cause we are thoroughly sold on this philos- 
ophy, the motor vehicle manufacturers spend 
between $5 and $6 million each year in safety- 
oriented research programs. This expendi- 
ture is aimed at solving basic problems and 
also is a searching for new and better solu- 
tions to old problems.” 

Even granting Kucher a margin for exag- 
geration, the sum of $5 million amounted to 
less than one-twentieth of 1 percent of the 
industry's gross sales in vehicles that year. 
There is no evidence that any greater sums 
were spent in succeeding years. Ford listed 
1965 expenditures of $700,000 for its new 
automotive safety center and $300,000 for 
designing and building prototype safety cars. 
Considering such an allocation, it is under- 
standable why Ford’s automotive safety cen- 
ter director, C. R. Briggs, was being realistic 
when he told Automotive News, “You can’t 
expect breakthroughs.” 

Scientists in the Bureau of Public Roads 
estimate that the combined public and pri- 
vate support of highway traffic research (de- 
fined as the design and testing of safety 
measures and techniques) was $8 million at 
the most in 1964—the highest to date. This 
was broken down to $2 million spent by in- 
dustry, $2 million spent by State govern- 
ments (mostly from Federal disbursements) 
and private agencies, and $4 million spent by 
the Federal Government. Some accident 
specialists, like Dr. William Haddon, would 
place the true figure for high-quality research 
much lower. He does not think there are 
more than 10 competent scientists working 
full time in traffic accident prevention in this 
country. At the $8 million level, this coun- 
try is spending about $166 in research for 
every traffic fatality. 

With some 1,200 or less fatalities annually 
in civil aviation, the Federal Government 
spent between $35 and $64 million each year 
from 1960 to 1965 on research and develop- 
ment for greater air safety. This was in 
addition to what was spent for safety work 
by the aircraft industry itself. Expenditure 
of $64 million for 1,200 fatalities means over 
$53,000 per fatality. 

The Federal Government’s delay of decades 
in facing up to basic initiatives in vehicle 
safety is not without its price, for now the 
solution of the highway safety problem is 
fragmented and scattered among numerous 
Federal agencies, each jealously guarding its 
presumed prerogatives, and all either 
stanchly supporting or frightfully cowed by 
the automobile industry. 

Federal activity in highway safety (apart 
from Government employee safety programs) 
in 1965 consisted of (a) supporting research 
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by the Bureau of Public Roads and the Pub- 
lic Health Service; (b) regulatory activity 
over the operational safety of interstate com- 
mercial trucks and buses by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission; (c) educational and 
State support activity by the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads, the Public Health Service’s Divi- 
sion of Accident Prevention, and the General 
Services Administration (the latter by means 
of safety standards for Government vehicles) . 

The Bureau of Public Roads and the Divi- 
sion of Accident Prevention have supported 
some university-based projects in accident 
investigation, tire skidding research, colli- 
sion testing, and highway-vehicle communi- 
cations systems. With few exceptions (the 
seat belt was one) these studies never yielded 
any policy recommendations affecting the 
vehicle. For the most part, the studies are 
not evaluated with the idea of translating 
knowledge into action. In the Division of 
Accident Prevention, the right to see these 
studies is granted at the discretion of the 
research grants chief. If he thinks an in- 
quirer is not technically qualified to inter- 
pret the reports accurately, he can simply 
deny him access to the reports. The division 
has not even prepared summaries of these 
studies so that interested persons can learn 
the findings from this publicly supported 
research. 

Whenever the Division of Accident Re- 
search is asked why it does nothing about 
known vehicle hazards, its answer is that 
it is primarily interested in the “human fac- 
tor.“ If the “human factor” included ex- 
ecutives of the automobile companies, the 
division’s focus might have more immediate 
results. Unfortunately, the “human factor” 
is interpreted to mean only the driver. 

The Federal effort in highway safety in 
general and vehicle safety in particular suf- 
fers from inadequate legislative safety, from 
insufficient funds, and from lack of admin- 
istrative consolidation. The highway safety 
effort has not received high-level support. 

On February 20, 1957, when he was still a 
Senator, Lyndon B. Johnson expressed on the 
Senate floor a thought that regrettably is still 
true. He called the “deadly toll of highway 
accidents” a problem whose “very familiarity 
has bred either contempt or indifference. 
* + * We cannot abolish the automobile, but 
neither can we ignore the problems that it 
brings to us.” The Senator was proposing 
an automobile and highway safety division 
in the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare that, among other objectives, 
would “promote research into improved de- 
signs for automobiles.” 

A Federal research and development fa- 
cility where problems of automobile safety 
could be comprehensively examined and 
solved is only the first stage. This function 
in turn must form a part of a larger high- 
way transport research and development pro- 
gram. The Johnson administration is ex- 
pected to formulate gradually an overall na- 
tional transportation policy which presum- 
ably will involve a closer coordination of air, 
land, and sea transport systems and a more 
rational] allocation of public resources, es- 
pecially in the direction of high-speed rail 
systems and more novel forms of rapid land 
transit between cities. This policy may lead 
to an examination of the present inefficient 
and disparate administrative arrangements 
for various forms of transportation. The 
advantages of taking the Bureau of Public 
Roads out of the Department of Commerce 
and making it into a separate entity di- 
rectly responsible to the President should 
be seriously explored. It could be the first 
step toward creating an overall Department 
of Transportation. 

If the Government is to be made capable 
of securing continually safer automotive de- 
sign, it will require a sharply focused sup- 
portive constituency dedicated to and skilled 
in pursuing the interests of safety. For until 
sufficient engineers, lawyers, physicians, and 
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other specialists assume the roles of leader- 
ship that their superior knowledge makes 
available to them, legislators and administra- 
tors will continue to display contempt or in- 
difference. What must be squarely confront- 
ed is the blurring of the distinctions between 
government and business under the guises 
of partnerships, voluntary approaches, and 
advisory committees. As in other consumer 
protection areas in recent years, there is con- 
siderable danger of Congress enacting the 
no-law law for automobile safety. The no- 
law law is ambiguous or makes no mention 
of enforcement (like the seat belt and brake 
fluid bills), provides no standards for bal- 
anced representation on advisory committees 
(or for how and when they should meet), 
does not consider the issue of indiscriminate 
adoption of private safety standards, re- 
quires no periodic progress report to Con- 
gress On administration and enforcement, 
does not stipulate that prescribed standards 
must be technically justified in writing that 
is publicly available, restricts authorizations 
for funds to a nominal or zero level, and is 
peppered with the word “discretionary” as to 
the promulgation and issuance date of 
standards. 

The regulation of the automobile must go 
through three stages—the stage of public 
awareness and demand for action, the stage 
of legislation, and the stage of continuing 
administration. Since automobile safety 
ideally should keep pace with advancing 
technological capabilities, administrators 
have to do more than hold the line; they have 
to advance it. Without full disclosure, con- 
gressional review, and participation by a con- 
sumer-oriented constituency of profession- 
ally qualified citizens, obsolescence, and bu- 
reaucratic inertia will stifle the purpose of 
even a properly drafted law. 

Motorists need to understand a few facts 
about automobile safety. First, safety meas- 
ures that do not require people’s voluntary 
and repeated cooperation are more effective 
than those that do. Second, the sequence of 
events that leads to an accident injury can be 
interrupted by effective measures even before 
there is a complete understanding of the 
causal chain. Apply these two cardinal prin- 
ciples of safety policy, proven in the control 
of epidemics and machine hazards, to high- 
way safety and the spotlight turns on the 
engineering of the automobile. 

Furthermore, our society knows a good 
deal more about building safer machines 
than it does about getting people to drive 
safely. Dr. Bernard Fox, a distinguished 
psychologist in the Division of Accident Pre- 
vention, after spending many years in re- 
search on the “human factor,” concludes that 
the most feasible safety measure, and the 
one with the quickest and greatest results 
in saving lives and preventing injuries, is a 
crashworthy automobile. 

A leading crash researcher and biophysicist, 
Dr. Carl Clark of the Martin Co., states: “In- 
stead of the 40-mile-per-hour barrier col- 
lision survival being a ‘spectacular accomp- 
lishment,’ it should be a routine requirement 
of proper car and restraint design. Indeed, 
without major modifications of car structure 
and size, by applying what we now know 
about crash protection, a fixed barrier impact 
of 45 miles per hour [equivalent to hitting 
the rear of a stationary vehicle at over 75 
miles per hour] should be experienced with- 
out injury, and crashes at higher speeds 
should be survivable.” 

The gap between existing design and at- 
tainable safety has widened enormously in 
the postwar period. As these attainable 
levels of safety rise, so do the moral impera- 
tives to use them. For the tremendous 
range of opportunity of science-technology— 
by providing easier and better solutions— 
serves to clarify ethical choices and to ease 
the conditions for their exercise by the man- 
ufacturers. There are men in the automo- 
bile industry who both know the technical 
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capability and appreciate the moral impera- 
tives. But their timidity and conformity to 
the rigidities of the corporate bureaucracies 
have prevailed. When and if the automobile 
is designed to free millions of people from 
unnecessary mutilation, these men, like their 
counterparts in universities and government, 
will look back with shame on the time when 
common candor was considered courage. 


TRIBUTE TO LESLIE FRY, VICE 
COMMANDER IN CHIEF OF THE 
VETERANS OF FOREIGN WARS 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, Nevada 
has been honored with the selection of a 
Reno attorney as senior vice commander 
in chief of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
and I would like to direct attention to the 
man and his outstanding ability. He is 
Mr. Leslie Fry, who will be honored at a 
special testimonial dinner by the Nevada 
Veterans of Foreign Wars in Reno, Feb- 
ruary 26. I expect a big turnout for this 
dinner because Mr. Fry is widely known 
and well liked—and it is the first time in 
our State’s history that a Nevadan has 
achieved this high honor with the VFW. 

Les Fry is a lifelong and close personal 
friend. I have watched ith interest 
and admiration his fine work on behalf 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars and I 
have been honored to support his candi- 
dacy for moving upward in that influ- 
ential organization. 

Les Fry has continuously held leader- 
ship positions at various levels of the 
VFW since 1948. He served as Nevada 
State commander in 1959-60 and was a 
member of the National Council of Ad- 
ministration from 1961 through 1963, 
representing Nevada, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. He also served two terms on the 
National Budget Committee and for the 
past 2 years has been a member of the 
VFW National Security Committee. 

Nevada is fortunate to have a man of 
Les Fry’s caliber taking an active role in 
the national leadership of the VFW; and 
I venture to say the VFW is fortunate to 
have a man of this caliber who is willing 
to work with such energy and dedication. 


PROGRESS ON NORTHERN 
CHEYENNE RESERVATION 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, 
thanks to their own initiative and un- 
derstanding assistance from both Gov- 
ernment and non-Government sources, 
some Indian tribes have made remark- 
able progress during the past few years. 
One such tribe is the Northern Chey- 
enne, in southeastern Montana. Evi- 
dence of the development underway on 
that reservation is contained in the Feb- 
ruary 14 letter from the chairman of 
that tribe, John Wooden Legs, to the edi- 
tor of the Lincoln, Nebr., Star. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert Mr. Wooden Leg’s letter in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 14, 1966. 
EDITOR, LINCOLN STAR, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 

DEAR SIR: I have received a copy of an edi- 
torial that apeared in the Star some time 
in January entitled “How Good Are We?” 
This editorial concerns the Northern Chey- 
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enne Indian Reservation of which I am pres- 
ident of the governing body. 

After reading this editorial, it seems to me 
that additional information should be pro- 
vided to you with the humble request to ask 
that you more objectively view the prob- 
lems of the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. 

For centuries, the Cheyenne has sought 
life of dignity. Even in our period of most 
extreme poverty, we sought dignity. We still 
seek dignity. 

We admit that some of our people are 
poor. They are poor economically and so- 
cially. This has been caused by a lack of 
opportunity and isolation from the rest of 
society. Our situation has greatly improved 
in the past 3 years, however, and we feel 
that you are entitled to some objective in- 
formation and humbly beg your indulgence 
in more favorably portraying our situation 
by printing additional facts in your paper. 

Your editorial points out hopelessness in 
several areas on the reservation. The first 
area is one of education, The school at St. 
Labre that you mentioned in your editorial, 
is only one of several schools in and around 
the reservation. St. Labre has an enroliment 
of 245 Northern Cheyenne students. There 
is an eight-grade public school at Lame 
Deer, the center of the reservation, and many 
students from the reservation also attend 
public high school at Colstrip, Mont., north 
of the reservation. These two public schools 
have a combined total enrollment of 263 
Northern Cheyenne students. In addition, 
there is a Bureau of Indian Affairs boarding 
and day school at Busby, Mont., with a total 
enrollment of 219 Northern Cheyenne stu- 
dents, 89 of whom are boarding students, 130 
of whom are day students; and a Bureau day 
school at Birney with an enrollment of 14 
Northern Cheyenne students. There has been 
considerable public interest apparent on the 
reservation in the past few years in obtain- 
ing a public high school on the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation. Montana law at this 
time, prevents the Northern Cheyenne Res- 
ervation from obtaining a high school. We 
are hoping that through a publicity cam- 
paign on this situation, the community will 
take action to have this law changed and 
eventually obtain a public high school on the 
reservation. 

The second area of hopelessness you indi- 
cated in your article was in the area of stock- 
raising. You mentioned that, “It takes 20 
acres of their bleak reservation land to sup- 
port one steer.” This area is considered 
some of the best cattle country in Montana. 
There is 100-percent range use by Northern 
Cheyenne Indians. The Northern Cheyenne 
Tribe has a tribal steer operation which has 
assets in the million-dollar category. This 
tribal steer enterprise occupies 19 percent 
of the Northern Cheyenne grazing land. In 
addition to this, there are 68 Northern Chey- 
enne cattle operators operating on other 
parts of the reservation. These operations 
vary in size from part-time operators owning 
10 head to 1 individual with 900 head. 
What this means is that grazing operations 
provide income to more than 70 Northern 
Cheyenne families, in addition to the graz- 
ing rentals paid to individual landowners 
and the Northern Cheyenne Tribe. 

You mentioned thirdly in your article that 
there is a small handicraft industry at Ash- 
land, Mont. We assume you are making ref- 
erence to the Guild Arts and Crafts factory at 
Ashland. This plastic assembly plant em- 
ployed an average of 150 persons in 1965 with 
gross earnings fo $407,039.06. 

You indicate an area of hopelessness in the 
fact that the Northern Cheyenne Reserva- 
tion has no minerals. The Northern Chey- 
enne Reservation comprises 444,000 acres of 
land. This land is almost totally underlain 
by subbituminous coal. The Northern Chey- 
enne Tribe is currently negotiating with 
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industrialists who are interested in this coal, 
and are considering leases for the exploration 
of the coal deposits. These prospective 
buyers of our coal are considering industrial 
developments provided our coal deposits are 
extensive enough. There is a small mine in 
Lame Deer which is producing 5,000 tons a 
year of this coal for local consumption. The 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe receives a small, 
yet important sum of tribal income from 
this source. The Northern Cheyenne Tribe 
has let oil and gas leasing permits. These 
permits provide $53,374 per year income to 
the Northern Cheyenne Tribe. 

You have stated in your editorial that 
winter is in full blast at Ashland, Mont. 
This is true. We are in the middle of winter. 
You mentioned, however, that for most of 
the Cheyennes there is little shelter. The 
Northern Cheyenne Tribe received a $4 mil- 
lion claim settlement from the U.S. Govern- 
ment in 1963. We are building many new 
homes with part of this money. At present, 
we have completed 86 new homes; there 
are 35 under construction; 24 more have 
been approved for construction; and we an- 
ticipate that in addition to these, between 
90 and 105 other new homes will be con- 
structed. This will make a total of some 
266 new homes purchased from judgment 
fund moneys. The Public Housing Admin- 
istration is sponsoring a mutual help hous- 
ing program on the Northern Cheyenne Res- 
ervation. Ten new homes are nearing com- 
pletion at Busby, Mont., and 40 more are 
scheduled for construction soon in other 
communities on the reservation. Family 
plan money has also been used to repair 
or remodel 16 other homes. This makes a 
total of 332 new homes either constructed 
or scheduled for construction on the North- 
ern Cheyenne Reservation There are ap- 
proximately 503 resident Northern Cheyenne 
families. In addition to this, we understand 
that the St. Labre Mission has plans for the 
construction of 40 houses at Ashland. There 
are still log shacks that people must live in 
but it is not correct to say that there is not 
enough shelter for my people. 

The judgment received by the Northern 
Cheyennes from the U.S. Government has 
also made possible a scholarship fund in the 
amount of $250,000. Negotiations with two 
banks are now underway to establish a 
scholarship trust fund. Proceeds from the 
trust will be used to send capable Northern 
Cheyennes to institutions of higher learning. 

The industrial development fund made 
possible from the judgment fund, presently 
totals approximately $670,000. From this 
fund, the tribe has built a $100,000 factory 
building, the cost of which will be amor- 
tized over a 20-year period. During the 
period of amortization the Tribe will receive 
4 percent interest on the unpaid balance. 
This money was invested to get the jobs at 
the handicraft industry at Ashland. A total 
of $19,000 was expended recently for a forest 
products feasibility study in an attempt to 
make use of the 80,000 acres of ponderosa 
pine on the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. 
Two major blocks of this timber were adver- 
tised for sale in 1965, but there were no bid- 
ders. We need a timber sale in order to cre- 
ate additional jobs on the Northern Chey- 
enne Reservation. We plan to advertise this 
sale again soon with lower stumpage rates 
than the earlier advertisement. 

You may inform your readers that there 
is capital available from this industrial fund 
which is available to reliable and responsible 
prospective industries. Perhaps you can 
help us in our effort to attract industry to 
the Northern Cheyenne Reservation. This 


1 These figures do not include 62 trailer 
houses which have also been purchased from 
family plan funds. 
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would be much more beneficial and have a 
more far-reaching effect than charity. Dur- 
ing the month of September, the Northern 
Cheyenne Reservation had the highest level 
of employment that it has ever achieved. We 
believe that it was the highest level of em- 
ployment of any reservation in Montana. 
Even at this high level of employment, our 
unemployment was still 20 percent, which 
compares unfavorably, I realize, with the 
4.5 percent national average of employment. 
However, the Northern Cheyennes are good 
workers. They want jobs. Many of them 
need jobs. That is one of the reasons I am 
writing you this letter. 

Not only are we Northern Cheyennes trying 
to help ourselves, but we are also receiving 
assistance in our efforts from many sources. 
The Bureau of Indian Affairs is helping us 
in many ways with their programs of credit, 
economic development, public works, educa- 
tion, vocational training, employment, com- 
munity development, and in the upgrading 
of social services. 

Furthermore, we are benefiting from many 
provisions of the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964. The Northern Cheyenne Tribal 
Council is sponsoring a community action 
program which has a staff of 40. This staff 
includes administrators, nurses, teachers, 
community health workers, and aids, most 
of whom are volunteers. They are direct- 
ing special community health, remedial 
reading, and child development programs. 
The Northern Cheyenne Tribal Council also 
sponsors a Neighborhood Youth Corps which 
has provided employment for more than 
100 youths, age 16 through 21; some are in- 
school and out-of-school programs at Busby, 
Lame Deer, and Ashland at Federal, public, 
and Mission schools. Other Neighborhood 
Youth Corps workers are employed at the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs Northern Cheyenne 
Agency, the Public Health Service Center, 
and by the tribe on various projects 
throughout the reseryation. Nine VISTA 
workers are serving in a variety of ways 
throughout the reservation. During the 
summer of 1965, 120 preschool children on 
the reservation were taught in child develop- 
ment centers under the Headstart program. 
The Headstart program has been continued 
on the reservation under the community 
action program. During the summer of 
1966, we hope to have 35 college students 
from Montana universities working on the 
reservation in a work-study program. 
Nearly $500,000 has been assigned to the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation from the 
Economic Opportunity Act, and we feel that 
benefits from the amount spent so far are 
already much in evidence. 

As a result of these Government programs, 
the employment at the Guild Arts and Crafts 
factory at Ashland, and through employ- 
ment made possible through the construc- 
tion of new homes on the reservation, the 
gross reservation income for 1965 was about 
$1.1 million. This means that there was a 
per capita income of approximately $500, or 
an average family income slightly in excess 
of $3,000 per year. With these salaries plus 
a tribal program for needy families of dis- 
tribution of surplus commodities, I find it 
hard to believe your comment in your edi- 
torial that there is “scarcely a bite to eat.” 

We are realistic, however, and know that 
our economy needs strengthening. We still 
have much that needs to be done in improv- 
ing our reservation. It can only be per- 
manently strengthened through the creation 
of additional year-round permanent em- 
ployment.. We want to attract industry. We 
know things can be better. We will do 
everything we can to help ourselves. Please 
print this letter in the hope that some in- 
dustrialist interested in locating on the 
Northern Cheyenne Reservation may read it. 
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Thank you very much for taking the time 
to read my long letter. I will be very happy 
to answer any questions you have about it. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN WOODEN LEGS, 
President, Northern Cheyenne Tribe. 


TRIBUTE TO MILES C. ALLGOOD 
ON HIS 88TH BIRTHDAY 


Mr. HILL. At this time, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to pay tribute to a 
fellow Alabamian and my longtime per- 
sonal friend, who has the distinction of 
having been born on February 22, the 
same date as the Father of our Country, 
George Washington. I am speaking of 
Miles C. Allgood of Mentone, Ala., who 
served in the House of Representatives 
for 12 years as the Representative from 
the Seventh Congressional District of 
Alabama. On tomorrow, Miles Allgood 
will celebrate his 88th birthday. 

Miles Allgood and I were both first 
elected to the 68th Congress. Before 
coming to Washington, however, he had 
already distinguished himself in Ala- 
bama as a public servant. At the age of 
23 he was elected tax assessor of Blount 
County, Ala. Later he was elected State 
auditor and State commissioner of ag- 
riculture and industries. A lifelong 
Democrat, Miles Allgood had also been 
a member of the Alabama Democratic 
Executive Committee, and in 1920 he was 
a delegate from Alabama to the Nation- 
al Democratic Convention at San Fran- 
cisco. 

During his service in the House, Miles 
Allgood was indefatigable in his work for 
the people of his district, and of Ala- 
bama, and the Nation. No one had to 
question where he stood, because he al- 
ways stood for the people and for the best 
interest of our country. Though the 
range of his interests and efforts was the 
range of the needs of our people and the 
strength and progress of our country, 
Miles Allgood can best be identified with 
his work to develop the water resources 
of our country. He served on the House 
Irrigation and Reclamation Committee 
every one of the years he was a Member 
of Congress. During this time, some of 
the most monumental reclamation pro- 
grams in the history of our country were 
either carried out or conceived by our 
Government. Great projects such as the 
construction of Hoover Dam to impound 
the waters of the Colorado River to gen- 
erate electric power and to serve irriga- 
tion and industrial needs, and the legis- 
lation to comprehensively develop the 
Columbia River Basin, including the con- 
struction of the mighty Grand Coulee 
Dam, are two examples of the magnifi- 
cent accomplishments of the committee 
while Miles Allgood was a ranking mem- 
ber of the committee and most active 
and influential in its accomplishments. 

From his service on the Irrigation and 
Reclamation Committee, Miles Allgood 
developed a special knowledge and un- 
derstanding of the importance of de- 
veloping the water resources of Alabama. 
He recognized that major opportunities 
for growth and economic progress cen- 
tered upon the comprehensive develop- 
ment of river basins. He was among 
those of us who had advocated peacetime 
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generation and disposition of electric 
power at Wilson Dam and the steam- 
plant and the operation of the nitrate 
plants at Muscle Shoals, Ala. Miles All- 
good and I accompanied President 
Franklin Roosevelt on his historic trip in 
1933 through the Tennessee Valley, 
which included the inspection of the idle 
Wilson Dam and nitrate plants at Mus- 
cle Shoals. As a farmer and former 
commissioner of agriculture and indus- 
tries in Alabama, Miles Allgood could 
readily foresee the great benefits to our 
farmers and to American agriculture in 
the production of fertilizers at the Mus- 
cle Shoals properties. As author of the 
legislation in the House which estab- 
lished the Tennessee Valley Authority, I 
well remember what a strong ally and 
supporter Miles Allgood was of the meas- 
ure and how we stood shoulder to shoul- 
der on the floor of the House in our battle 
to gain its passage. He was present at 
the White House when the bill was signed 
into law, and President Roosevelt pre- 
sented him with one of the pens used in 
the signing ceremonies in recognition of 
his efforts. 

We all know how much TVA has meant 
to the development of the Tennessee 
Valley and to our country, both in times 
of war and peace. We know that the 
capacity of TVA to supply electric power 
was a major factor in locating the first 
atomic fission plant in the valley and our 
winning the race with the Axis powers to 
construct the first atom bomb and hasten 
the end of World War II and our victory. 

After leaving the House in 1935, Miles 
Allgood served as a member of the Farm 
Security Administration until he retired 
on December 1, 1943, culminating more 
than 40 years of public service. 

Let me say, Mr. President, that serving 
one’s fellow man is not an unusual char- 
acteristic of Miles Allgood and his family; 
in fact, it could be easily said that service 
to mankind is the family credo. Miles’ 
great-great-grandfather came from Eng- 
land and settled in Virginia before the 
Revolutionary War. His grandfather 
settled in Blount County, Ala., in 1836. 
His father, Dr. W. B. Allgood, was a Con- 
federate soldier and practiced medicine in 
Alabama for 50 years. An uncle, Stephen 
C. Allgood, was a minister of the Gospel. 
One of Miles’ brothers, Will B. Allgood, 
was State treasurer and State auditor of 
Alabama. Another brother, R. V. All- 
good, was an outstanding educator, and 
his son, Clarence, is today a Federal judge 
for the northern district of Alabama. His 
third brother, Homer W. Allgood, prac- 
ticed medicine in Birmingham for many 
years and his son, Homer, is also a phy- 
sician. 

Mr. President, Miles has always seemed 
so young, so active, and so energetic that 
it is difficult to realize that this year he 
reaches pier 88 and that next year he and 
Mrs. Allgood, the former Miss Willie Fox 
of Montgomery, will celebrate their 
golden wedding anniversary. 

I take great pleasure in warmly con- 
gratulating Miles Allgood on the occasion 
of his 88th birthday, and I know the 
Senate will wish to join me in sending 
him best wishes for many more years of 
continued good health and happiness. 
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A CALL FOR UNITY 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 
people all across this land are backing 
the administration in its determination 
to give our soldiers in Vietnam the sup- 
port they need to win a fight over the 
aggressors. 

Once the Commander in Chief makes 
a decision, it is the inclination of the peo- 
ple to support him. President Johnson 
has made it perfectly plain that our 
fighting men are entitled to get the sup- 
plies and the support they need from the 
homefront. Because air strikes over 
North Vietnam will cut down on the am- 
munition that will be shot at our forces 
and their allies fighting in South Viet- 
nam, it was necessary to resume the 
bombing. 

As Newsday stated clearly in an edito- 
rial on January 28: 


The President alone knows all the facts 
and has all the information ayailable. He 
is well aware of the risk and hazards of war. 
When he decides, and however he decides, 
he should have unanimous backing. 


The editorial was printed shortly be- 
fore the announcement on the resump- 
tion of the air strikes was made, but be- 
cause of its clear understanding of the 
issue, it is timely. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Recorp for its lucidity and forthright 
stand on the issues at hand. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Newsday, Jan. 28, 1966] 
THE LONELY DECISION 


As of this morning, no bombs have dropped 
on North Vietnam for 36 days. That is a long 
time, long enough by reasonable standards 
for any government to decide whether it 
wants continued war or lasting peace. The 
Government of North Vietnam apparently 
has not made the decision to negotiate. Now 
the question is: should President Johnson 
order bombing resumed? 

The Pentagon, apparently, has reluctantly 
concluded that bombing should resume, 
based on evidence that the North Vietnamese 
are using this pause to repair bridges and 
highways and to ship more troops and muni- 
tions into South Vietnam. Renewal of 
bombing, of course, is subject to the Presi- 
dent’s decision as Commander in Chief of 
the Armed Forces. 

On the other hand, some influential Demo- 
cratic Senators are attempting to organize 
support in their own party and among Re- 
publicans for a continued postponement of 
bombing, their apparent theory being that 
time may help convince Ho Chi Minh to 
negotiate; and that, perhaps, Hanoi has to 
weigh out the argument between the doves 
in Moscow and the hawks in Peiping before 
arriving at a decision. 

Senator MIKE MANSFIELD of Montana, the 
majority leader, and Senator J. WILLIAM 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee, have advo- 
cated that the bombing suspension continue. 
Now six other Democratic Senators are pur- 
suing the same course. An Associated Press 
poll of 50 Senators willing to express their 
views found them split evenly on the resump- 
tion of bombing. Yet, as Secretary of State 
Rusk has pointed out, the North Vietnam- 
sponsored Vietcong have kept right on ex- 
ploding bombs and mines in South Vietnam, 
and exactly what's the difference? 

So, as has been the case in every American 
war, the lonely moment comes when the man 
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in the White House must weigh out the 
arguments, balance the alternatives, and 
make a decision. It appears his decision will 
be to renew the bombing since the lull has 
failed to produce any viable evidence that 
North Vietnam wants to talk peace. What- 
ever that decision may be, it should have 
the full support of the American people, in- 
cluding the Members of Congress. The 
President alone knows all the facts and has 
all the information available. He is well 
aware of the risks and hazards of war. When 
he decides, and however he decides, he 
should have unanimous backing. 


WABASH VALLEY WATER CONSER- 
VATION AWARDS 


Mr. BAYH. Mr. President, Eli Lilly 
& Co. was recently cited by the Wabash 
Valley Association for its outstanding 
and continuing efforts to prevent pollu- 
tion of the Wabash River at its Tippe- 
canoe Laboratories in Lafayette, Ind. 
This is the first time in its 9-year exist- 
ence that the Wabash Valley Associa- 
tion, which has over 50 chapters in some 
80 counties in Indiana and Illinois, has 
so honored an Indiana industry for its 
water conservation measures. 

Eli Lilly & Co. has constructed waste 
disposal facilities at a cost of nearly $2 
million and an operational cost of some 
$200,000 annually at its Lafayette plant 
which produces pharmaceuticals and 
agricultural chemicals. In addition, it 
maintains a waste monitoring system, 
both upstream and downstream from 
the installation, checking carefully on 
the water purity at both points. 

In addition to Eli Lilly & Co., the 
Wabash Valley Association also com- 
mended the Ayrshire Collieries Corp. of 
Indianapolis for its reclamation activ- 
ities in the strip mines of Clay County, 
Ind. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be printed as part of my 
remarks articles from the Indianapolis 
News and the Terre Haute Tribune-Star 
which describe in further detail the 
awards made to these two Indiana com- 
panies. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News, Feb. 5, 1966] 

Coat Firm, LILLY GAIN VALLEY HONOR 


OLNEY, Itt.—Eli Lilly & Co. was honored 
here today for its “outstanding efforts in 
handling waste materials” at its Tippecanoe 
Laboratories in Lafayette, Ind., and “its con- 
tinuing efforts to keep the Wabash River 
clean.” 

The Lilly company is the first Indiana 
industrial concern to be cited for its water 
conservation efforts by the 9-year-old Wa- 
bash Valley Association. 

The honor came at the annual meeting of 
the association at Olney. More than 1,000 
association officers and members attended. 

Also commended by the association was 
Ayrshire Collieries Corp. of Indianapolis. It 
was recognized for its strip mine reclamation 
work in Clay County. 

The Wabash Valley Association has head- 
quarters in Mount Carmel, Ill. It was orga- 
nized in 1957 in an effort to educate citizens 
in proper water management and soil con- 
servation. There are 58 association chapters 
in the 80 counties wholly within the Wa- 
bash Valley watershed. 

Many Indiana and Illinois Senators and 
Representatives are charter members of the 
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group. Its president is Robert Gramel- 
spacher, Jasper, Ind., businessman and a 
former member of the Indiana House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

The waste disposal system installed by 
Lilly at the Tippecanoe facility cost nearly 
$2 million, and operational costs total more 
than $200,000 annually. The company has 
an active waste monitoring program, both 
above and downstream from the plant, and 
monthly results are submitted to the Indiana 
Water Pollution Control Board. 

The Tippecanoe Laboratories were estab- 
lished in 1954 with 35 employees. Employ- 
ment today is more than 300. Seven em- 
ployees operate the disposal system on a 
round the clock basis. The system is large 
enough to handle the disposal needs of a city 
with 60,000 to 70,000 population. This popu- 
lation is roughly that of the cities of La- 
fayette and West Lafayette combined. 


[From the Terre Haute (Ind.) Tribune-Star, 
Feb. 6, 1966] 


ELI LILLY AND AYRSHIRE GIVEN HONORS BY 


OLNEY, ILL—Eli Lilly & Co. was honored 
here Friday for its outstanding efforts in 
handling waste materials at its Tippecanoe 
Laboratories in Lafayette, Ind., and its con- 
tinuing efforts to keep the Wabash River 
clean. 

The Lilly company is the first Indiana in- 
dustrial concern to be cited for its water con- 
servation efforts by the 9-year-old Wabash 
Valley Association. Four other companies 
with plants in Indiana and Illinois also re- 
ceived commendations. 

The awards were made at the annual meet- 
ing of the association at Olney. More than 
1,000 association officers and members at- 
tended the awards program. 

The Wabash Valley Association has head- 
quarters in Mount Carmel, III. It was or- 
ganized in 1957 in an effort to educate citi- 
zens in proper water management and soil 
conservation. There are 58 association chap- 
ters in the 80 counties wholly within the 
Wabash Valley watershed, 

Many of Indiana and Illinois U.S. Senators 
and Representatives are charter members of 
the group. Its president is Robert Gramel- 
spacher, Jasper (Ind.) businessman and a 
former member of the Indiana House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

Association awards were presented by 
Henry J. Wallace, first vice president. 

In accepting the award for the Lilly com- 
pany, Jerome J. Stefaniak, Ph. D., director of 
the Tippecanoe Laboratories, expressed his 
appreciation for the recognition. He pointed 
out that the achievements were made 
possible by the efforts of the engineering and 
technical staff, headed by Robert H. L. Howe, 
Ph, D., and the full cooperation of the group 
assigned to waste disposal. 

The Wabash Valley Association’s citation 
states: 

“Eli Lilly & Co. has performed a meri- 
torious service in its effort to prevent stream 
pollution to the best of its considerable 
ability. The design, construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of the Tippecanoe 
Laboratories in Lafayette, which are engaged 
in the production of pharmaceuticals and 
agricultural chemicals, are an outstanding 
example of a modern corporation’s efforts to 
live in harmony with its environment. 

“As the laboratories were originally des- 
ignated, adequate waste treatment facilities 
were included as part of the building pro- 
gram. As the operations have been ex- 
panded, so have the waste treatment fa- 
cilities.” 

The waste disposal system installed by Eli 
Lilly & Co. at the Tippecanoe facility cost 
nearly $2 million, and operational costs total 
more than $200,000 annually. The company 
has an active waste monitoring program, 
both above and downstream from the plant, 
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and monthly results are submitted to the 
Indiana Water Pollution Control Board. 

The Tippecanoe Laboratories were estab- 
lished in 1954 with 35 employees. Employ- 
ment today is more than 300. Seven em- 
Ployees operate the disposal system on a 24- 
hour, 7-day-a-week basis. The system is 
large enough to handle the disposal needs 
of a city with 60,000 to 70,000 population. 
This population is roughly that of the cities 
of Lafayette and West Lafayette combined. 

A second Indiana company to be com- 
mended by the Wabash Valley Association is 
Ayrshire Collieries Corp. of Indianapolis. It 
was recognized for its strip mine reclama- 
tion work in Clay County. 

Illinois concerns honored for water pol- 
lution abatement are Marathon Oil Co.'s 
refinery at Robinson, Texaco’s refinery at 
Lawrenceville, and American Machine & 
Foundry’s wheel division at Olney, 


GI EDUCATION—A GOOD INVEST- 
MENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
cold war GI bill, approved unanimously 
by both Houses of the Congress, is a good 
“good investment” in the words of a re- 
cent editorial in the Billings, Mont., 
Gazette. 

As a cosponsor of legislation in this 
area, I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial in the February 16 issue be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

GI EDUCATION A GOOD INVESTMENT 


The cold war GI bill just passed by Con- 
gress recognizes the sacrifices made by serv- 
icemen in undeclared wars suċh as in Viet- 
nam and Santo Domingo, but provides edu- 
cation, housing and health benefits regard- 
less of whether a man has been in combat or 
not. The wisdom of the broad scope can be 
questioned, but education benefits are a way 
of rewarding the youths who cut short their 
scholastic career to serve in the Armed Forces. 

Most of the $327 million to be spent the 
first year is for payments of $100 per month 
to cover college or vocational training, and 
by 1970 the yearly outlay is expected to reach 
$494 million. Most young men enlist in their 
late teens and with only a high school edu- 
cation. The payments will be an induce- 
ment to continue their schooling after finish- 
ing their service and thus fit themselves for 
jobs which more and more call for training 
beyond high school. 

An incidental benefit to the country is in 
the prospect of these rewards making mili- 
tary service more attractive and help the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps compete with 
private industry for manpower. Education 
aid is measured by the period of duty and 
the prospect of getting a college education 
in exchange for service in the Armed Forces 
should appeal to many a youth, who other- 
wise, for financial reasons, couldn’t expect to 
go to college. 


TRIBUTE TO THE LATE ADMIRAL OF 
THE FLEET CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the peo- 
ple of Hawaii were deeply saddened this 
past weekend by the death of the ad- 
miral of the fleet, Chester W. Nimitz. 
Hawaii owed this great naval officer a 
debt which it could never repay. The 
obligation was assumed at a point in 
space and time called the Battle of Mid- 
way. 

But Midway was only one of the stars 
in Admiral Nimitz’ constellation. There 
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were many others—Coral Sea, the Mar- 
ianas, Turkey Shoot, Tarawa, Iwo Jima, 
to name a few. 

His staff bristled with the names of 
great fighting men—Halsey, Mitschner, 
Turner, Spruance, and Kincaid. There 
were many more. Before World War II 
ended, Admiral Nimitz commanded a 
fighting force of 2 million men and a 
thousand ships. Our Nation called on 
this man in its darkest hour. He took 
command of the Pacific Fleet December 
31, 1941, but its fighting heart had been 
stilled at Pearl Harbor. Fortunately for 
us, Chester W. Nimitz never ran short of 
adrenalin. Slowly but surely, he began 
to rebuild our Pacific Fleet until it was 
able to sweep the enemy from the Pacific. 

America will never forget’ his great 
deeds. Today we mourn his passing. 


LAWYERS AND THE PEACE CORPS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, Phillip 
D. Hardberger, Executive Secretary of the 
Peace Corps, has recently written an ex- 
cellent article for the American Bar Asso- 
ciation Journal. Pointing to several spe- 
cific accomplishments, Mr. Hardberger 
describes the opportunities open to 
lawyers in the Peace Corps. He cites the 
work of two lawyers in Ethiopia, where 
the Peace Corps is now maintaining a law 
school which will soon double and triple 
the number of lawyers in that country. 

Mr. President, Phil Hardberger is al- 
ready known to many of us for his work 
in the congressional liaison office of the 
Peace Corps. He is a bright and tal- 
ented young lawyer, himself, and I highly 
commend his fine article. 

I ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the Recor at this point. 
THE MEN OF THE PEACE CorPS: FOUNDING 

FATHERS OF A NEW ORDER 


(Nore.—Mr. Hardberger writes of the 
extraordinary opportunities open to young 
lawyers who volunteer for the Peace Corps. 
In Ethiopia, for example, there are only 21 
mative lawyers in a nation of 20 million. 
In Malawi, a Peace Corps man is serving as 
secretary for a committee that is drawing up 
that country’s first complete set of law re- 

Another member of the Corps spent 
2 years organizing and selling the idea of 
savings and loan associations in commu- 
nities that badly need financial help for the 
construction of housing. And in another 
Latin American country, Peace Corps work- 
ers are organizing legal aid clinics in a land 
where the poor have had no access at all to 
legal assistance.) 


(By Phillip D. Hardberger, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Peace Corps) 

“Every lawyer wants to be a founding fa- 
ther. These guys are going to get the 
chance,” a Peace Corps Official said wistfully 
when the first Peace Corps lawyer’s program 
was announced. 

The first Peace Corps lawyers have now 
been overseas for 27 months. They are not, 
of course, founding fathers in any literal 
sense of the word. The countries were al- 
ready established, a legal system of sorts was 
functioning and there were at least a few 
indigenous lawyers. But compared with the 
opportunities in the United States for a 
young lawyer, the overseas assignments were 
still extraordinarily challenging. 

LAND OF THE QUEEN OF SHEBA PRESENTS 

OPPORTUNITIES 


Ethiopia is a good example of the oppor- 
funities and frustrations that lay before 
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these lawyers. Ethiopia is the Abyssinia of 
the Old Testament and the reputed home of 
the Queen of Sheba. 

The country has had a primitive legal sys- 
tem for hundreds of years, but the system 
has not changed substantially for hundreds 
of years either. For instance, the commer- 
cial court is still the court of the market- 
place: Let us say there is a dispute over the 
sale of a goat. The judge is a village elder, 
who has a booth in the marketplace. The 
two litigants go to him, pay a few cents and 
tell their stories. The elder listens and de- 
cides who is right and who is wrong. That 
is the end of the trial. The judge has never 
seen a lawbook, and rarely knows how to 
read. 

There had never been a law school in this 
country of 20 million people until September 
of 1963, and there were precious few lawyers. 
Even today there are only 21 native Ethio- 
pian lawyers, although their ranks are aug- 
mented by another 38 expatriate lawyers 
from other countries who are practicing in 
Ethiopia. 

All this is due to change drastically. 
Peace Corps volunteers, along with other 
expatriate teachers, have started a law school 
that is now attended by 90 students: 20 are 
in the third year of training; 30 are in the 
second year and 40 others are in their first 
year. When the first class is graduated in 
1968, it will double the number of Ethopian 
lawyers in Ethiopia. When the second class 
is graduated, in 1969, it will triple the 
number. 

But numbers tell very little of the story. 
Almost all the advocates in the country are 
completely untrained in the law. Many 
judges and other high-level government 
workers fall into the same category. Lawyers 
are desperately needed in all these areas. 

The law school at Haile Selassie University 
began its first class in September of 1963. 
Like the rest of the university, it is located 
on the old palace grounds of Emperor Haile 
Selassie. The Emperor gave the palace so 
that the university would have a readymade 
physical plant. The law school is housed in 
the Duke of Harar’s impressive palace. 

The school has taken on the trappings of a 
European medieval school of law. It is not 
only training students, but is serving as the 
center of the law for the entire nation. The 
law journal is publishing the first written 
opinions in Ethopian history. The supreme 
court judges, many of whom are not lawyers, 
are taking night school courses. They dis- 
cuss difficult questions of law in pending 
cases with the law school professors. Just 
as European professors’ opinions were once 
given great weight in the courts, the opin- 
ions of these professors are highly regarded 
by the Ethopian judiciary. 

The first volunteer teachers at the law 
school were Larry Chruch and Owen Cylke. 
Cylke, 25, was graduated from Yale Law 
School in 1963; Church finished his studies 
at the University of Wisconsin Law School 
in the same year. Both went immediately 
into the Peace Corps. Cylke taught real 
property at the university. Church's sub- 
ject was business organization. They shared 
the teaching of a legal writing course. 

“We had to write our own textbooks and 
prepare our own lessons,” Cylke said. “Our 
main purpose was to turn out materials for 
future classes. Most of our day was spent 
preparing this material. 

“Our first problem was to teach the stu- 


‘dents to think legally. They already have 


a deep feeling of integrity. 

“It is not always easy to teach people 
formal legal concepts who have been practic- 
ing law for the past 50 years. But they were 
very eager.” 

COMMON LAW TEXTS IN A CIVIL CODE LAND 

Some textbooks are available, but they are 
all of the American variety: i.e., “Simpson on 
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Contracts, Prosser on Torts,” etc. Ethiopia 
is a code country (its code was drawn up 
a few years ago by the Frenchman, René 
David), so what Prosser says is not neces- 
sarily the law in Ethiopia. The volunteers 
say that the American texts such as Prosser 
are still valuable. 

“His reasoning is important. Prosser tells 
the students how to apply the law. The in- 
dividual judge or lawyer always has the 
option of deciding that the social reasoning 
behind a rule of negligence will not be ap- 
plicable here,” Church explained. 

Since there were no written opinions until 
the Peace Corpsmen arrived in Ethiopia, 
there are no written precedents. Precedent, 
of course, is not so important in a code 
country anyway, but Ethiopian judges often 
use the common law approach rather than 
applying the strict letter of the code. 

In a recent supreme court case contesting 
the validity of a will, the lawyer opposing 
the will showed that it had been signed by 
only three witnesses. He pointed out the ap- 
plicable section in the code which requires 
that there must be four witnesses to make 
a will valid. The court held that three wit- 
nesses were enough because this has always 
been the custom in Ethiopia. The decision 
weakened the code, but there was a good 
reason for it. Had the court held that four 
witnesses were necessary for a valid will, the 
ruling would have invalidated most of the 
wills in Ethiopia. 

Lawyers and judges in the provinces are 
frequently unaware that there is a civil code. 
Hence, although the code is officially the law 
of the land and is used in Addis Ababa, 
Asmara, and other leading cities, it is un- 
known in most of the country. 

The code, which was originally written in 
French, has been translated into Amharic 
and English. Courts are conducted in both 
languages also. This is an added difficulty 
for the students at the law school, who are 
often barely conversant in the language. 
And if they can speak English, they are prob- 
ably not used to writing it. It is the Em- 
peror’s wish that all classes on the secondary 
and university level be taught in English 
so that all educated Ethiopians will be bi- 
lingual. The Emperor speaks French and 
Amharic fluently and has a smattering of 
English. 


EMPERER GIVES SUPPORT TO PEACE CORPSMEN 


The Peace Corps volunteer lawyers in 
Ethiopia have had strong support from the 
Emperor. He frequently sits in on faculty 
meetings at the law school and has aston- 
ished the law students and their volunteer 
instructors by quietly coming into a class 
and sitting through the lecture. 

“Our Empire has need, in its government 
and in its commerce, for well-educated 
lawyers and particularly for those who have 
been training in their own. university, in 
their own codes and customs,” the Em- 
peror said at the university’s first convoca- 
tion in 1961. 

Not all the volunteer lawyers in Ethiopia 
are working in the law schools. Rhett Gold- 
berg, a 1963 graduate of Harvard Law School, 
drafted ordinances for the capital city, 
Addis Ababa. He also acted as an adviser 
to the city council on legal matters and did 
extensive work on Addis Ababa’s first city 
code. 

Russell Berman, also a graduate of Har- 
vard, drafted laws on the national level at 
the Institute of Public Administration. He 
also worked on a codification of all laws 
passed by the Ethiopian Parliament or is- 
sued by the Emperor, He drafted legisla- 
tion on mining, minimum wages, pharmacy, 
unfair trade practices, pensions, hunting 
and conservation. 

“Whatever came through the Prime Min- 
ister’s office went across my desk,” Berman 
says. Tou have to become an expert on 
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everything. For instance, I became more or 
less an expert in labor legislation. I had to. 
There was no one else to do it. 

“The few Ethiopian lawyers don't want 
to bother with legislation or legal drafting. 
They become Assistant Ministers and Vice 
Ministers.” 

This is not the case in all of the develop- 
ing nations. In the old colonial countries 
there are entirely different problems. These 
countries have a sound system of colonial 
law. But tribal law was largely ignored, 
With the withdrawal of the British, these 
countries were anxious to rework their judi- 
cial systems, weaving together old tribal 
law with the English common law. There 
is a strong desire in countries all over Africa 
to make their law distinctively national. 
The volunteer lawyers are helping in this 
effort. Volunteers in the former colonies 
are working in the ministries of justice to 
improve methods of judicial review, teach- 
ing in new law schools and writing legisla- 
tion on a municipal and national level. 
TENNESSEE GRADUATE WORKS ON MALAWI LAW 

Philip Durand, a graduate of the University 
of Tennessee Law School, was a secretary to 
the committee on law reporting for the 
southern half of Malawi. There were only a 
few hundred pages of cases covering the 
years from 1923 (when the reports began) 
until 1952, when the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland Law Reports began. 

“The first task was going through all cases 
to 1922 and deciding which cases were still 
good law and deleting those which have been 
overruled,” Durand says, 

“Ahead lay comparison of cases for com- 
pleteness, correlation of all statutory changes, 
rewriting of headnotes, editing of cases to 
delete extraneous material, preparation of 
indices and cross-reference tables, and every- 
thing else that West or Callaghan or Com- 
merce Clearing House can do so much better 
and faster.” 

Nor were Durand’s problems solved at this 
point. There was still the matter of finances. 
Durand had to arrange this through the 
Malawi Government and from independent 
sources. He also had to make contact with 
publishers, negotiate contracts, and read 
proof. 

“This was the type of job which has to 
turn into a long-range project with a definite 
tangible goal, or the frustrations would be 
enormous,” said Durand. “It is rather diffi- 
cult to read cases all day long just to find out 
what they say; yet, when I left, I took with 
me published volumes and can say “This I 
helped with, and it remains in Malawi as a 
tangible sample of 2 years which were not 
wasted.’ ” 

Durand’s feelings are shared by the other 
attorney volunteers, including some whose 
jobs are quite different. 

Thomas McCarthy, a 1963 graduate of St. 
John’s University School of Law, served as an 
inspector of native courts in northern Ni- 
geria. His official job was to inspect court 
records and investigate particular complaints 
that come into the Ministry of Justice. 

“But ray real job was to train the judicial 
staff of the north,” says McCarthy. “I went 
to a provincial center each month and gave a 
10-day course (on just about anything) to 
which the native authority brought the 
court personnel in the area that needed 
training. 

“If this system works, the Commissioner 
will unleash a flock of inspector-teachers to 
cover the north, teaching the basic mate- 
rials: penal code, criminal procedure and 
civil procedure, and court administration and 
records.” 

The system was first tried at Kano, Nigeria, 
and it worked well. Ten of the Kano courts 
(there are 31 altogether) now have at least 
one clerk who knows how to run a court. 
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CHICAGO MAN SELLS SAVINGS AND LOAN 
COMPANIES 


The only formal projects for lawyers that 
the Peace Corps has are in Africa. However, 
lawyers are working in other parts of the 
world. For instance, in Latin America, vol- 
unteer lawyers are organizing savings and 
loan associations. 

The first volunteer lawyer to work in this 
area was Bruce Pattner, who was graduated 
from the University of Chicago Law School 
in 1960 and who worked in the Antitrust 
Division of the Justice Department before 
entering the Peace Corps. Pattner's job was 
to go into Peruvian villages and explain to 
the communities’ leading businessmen how a 
savings and loan company works. Most of 
the businesmen were not familiar with the 
savings and loan idea, so the explanation also 
took some selling. Pattmer would explain 
what the organization would do, what the 
requirements of the Peruvian law were and 
what advantages the program had for the 
community and the directors. 

If Pattner could enlist the businessmen’s 
support, the rest of the community would 
usually go along with the idea. Pattner and 
his Peruvian associates would then draw up 
the charter, prepare the necessary documents 
and take them to Lima for approval by the 
national parent bank which would grant 
the charter. But Pattner’s work was still 
not done. He had to help the fledgling sav- 
ings and loan associations set up accounting 
systems and work with them until the first 
loans were made. 

“We prepared everything in simple lan- 
guage. And we kept the documentation to 
a minimum,” Pattner explained. 

Before Pattner left Peru, he had set up 
16 functioning savings and loan asso- 
ciations, an invaluable aid to the country’s 
housing program since the loans were used 
for much-needed construction. Pattner also 
acquired valuable experience in the legal 
problems of international banking and con- 
struction. 

He is now working in Washington, D.C., 
for a law firm that specializes in savings and 
loan work in Latin America. 

While Pattner was overseas, he also worked 
in his spare time setting up legal aid cen- 
ters, something that is vitally needed in 
almost all of the developing nations. In 
most of them today, there is practically no 
protection for the indigent defendant. 


INCREDIBLE HUMAN ATROCITIES IN A JAIL 


As another volunteer lawyer in Latin Amer- 
ica said of the jail in his community: 

“The jail contains some of the most in- 
credible human atrocities any of us have 
ever seen in our white American lives. It 
is filled to overflowing, and every one of the 
prisoners is mestizo (Indian) and poor; the 
rich buy their way out if they ever get in. 
Many have never been tried, most have no 
idea when their terms will end, and a few 
have no idea on what charge they were com- 
mitted. If there was any doubt about their 
innocence when they entered, there is none 
about their corruption if they are ever lucky 
enough to leave. They live like homo- 
sexual pigs, and are forgotten by the world 
outside which worries more about construct- 
ing a nicer jail than rehabilitating and de- 
fending the human decay inside.” 

The lawyer who wrote the above report is 
also setting up a legal aid society composed 
of lawyers and university law students. 

Similar work is being done by volunteer 
lawyers who are participating in community 
development projects. These projects are 
basically designed to teach democracy on a 
local level. The volunteer’s first job is to 
get the people in the community to recog- 
nize a common problem. He then acts as a 
catalyst to get the community to work to- 
gether in the solving of that problem. 
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Community development is not strictly 
speaking a legal job, but a lawyer's experi- 
ence in working with people and organiza- 
tions is a valuable asset. It is a job of prac- 
tical politics. The lawyer who works in 
community development will probably find 
that he himself grows along with the com- 
munity. 

As one community development lawyer 

said: 
“I found it takes a conscious persistence to 
attend 4- and 5-hour night sessions once a 
week for months and months; to stay with 
my host country associates from morning to 
night in the barriadas, attending ceremonies, 
socializing, and then to ask for more by meet- 
ing with them informally each day during 
the week. The community organizer must 
have the ability to be aware of the overall 
form and movement of influence among its 
constituent parts. He must be able to sense 
who is influential and who is not, which is- 
sues are influential and how they are influen- 
tial, and which are not. Still more, he must 
see how to manipulate his position and those 
of others; that is, he must be able to shape 
his participation in that institution accord- 
ing to that awareness.” 

Lawyers are now being accepted for com- 
munity development projects in Bolivia, 
Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, 
Venezuela, the Dominican Republic, and 
Nepal. 

Whatever kind of job a lawyer has with 
the Peace Corps, he will gain invaluable expe- 
rience. Not every volunteer lawyer can be a 
founding father, but he can have the satis- 
faction of knowing that he has made a valu- 
able contribution to the people of a village 
or a nation, 

Martin Gleason, a graduate of Loyola Law 
School, taught law at the University of 
Nigeria at Nsukka during his Peace Corps 
tour, He is now working in Washington as 
the legislative counsel to Senator PAUL DOUG- 
Las. A few months ago, he received this 
letter from a former student: 

“Dear MARTIN: Since the day you left us 
finally, our memories of you have always 
filled our hearts. During our conversation 
whenever we think of our discussion class 
we remember face and humor. We remember 
your discussion on Bracton, Holmes, Austine, 
Duguit and many other eminent jurists. Nor 
can I forget your good gestures and deter- 
mination to acquaint yourself with our dif- 
ficulties even when others like yourself would 
go on enjoying themselves. 

“Good intentions of those around us have 
always equipped us with good memories of 
them even when they must have left us for 
the other part of the globe. They remind us 
how possible it is to bridge up the possible 
gaps which had hitherto existed between the 
people of this part of the world and the 
Americas, The Peace Corps venture I take as 
the greatest attempt at restoring understand- 
ing between people of this country and the 
United States. These men and women have 
done a duty which gold and dollar have failed 
to accomplish. Gold and dollar have each 
attempted this through aid but failed be- 
cause they failed to find the real human 
need. * * * 

“Best wishes from the law student you 
liked.” 


FLOOD DISASTER REPAIR, OREGON 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, almost 
on the eve of Christmas 1964 a terrible 
flood struck the Pacific Northwest, caus- 
ing tremendous damage. 

The entire delegation of the affected 
States, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and 
California joined together and with the 
help of the Public Works and Appropria- 
tions Committees, long-term Federal cor- 
rective action was taken. 
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However, the real job of repairing the 
flood damage fell on the people in the 
affected areas. Private citizens and pub- 
lic officials worked in a common effort to 
repair the ravages of this catastrophic 
flood. 

I ask unanimous consent that there be 
printed in the Recor» at this point in my 
remarks, a letter I received from Pacific 
Logging Congress executive vice presi- 
dent, Mr. Carwin A. Woolley, and the 
resolutions adopted by this organization 
at its 56th congress at Portland, Oreg., 
as mentioned in the letter. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and resolutions were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS, 
Portland, Oreg., January 6, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: It is a pleasure to 
enclose herewith an official copy of the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress at its 56th annual sessions in Portland, 
Oreg., November 8-10, 1965, 

Your attention is requested to Resolution 
No. 8 which commends you for your lead- 
ership in securing passage of the Pacific 
Northwest Disaster Relief Act. Please be 
assured that our people are well aware and 
deeply appreciative of your energetic and 
effective endeavors in their behalf, 

We think you may also find Resolutions 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, and 10 of interest. 

Sincerely, 
PACIFIC LOGGING CONGRESS, 
CARWIN A. WOOLLEY, 
Executive Vice President. 
RESOLUTIONS OF THE 56TH PACIFIC LOGGING 
CONGRESS 
(Adopted by majority vote of the Pacific 

Logging Congress membership, conyened 

at its 56th sessions, Portland, Oreg., 

November 10, 1965) 


RESOLUTION NO. I: NATURAL BEAUTY 


The Pacific Logging Congress, proud of the 
contribution its members have been making 
since 1909 to the western economy, respect- 
fully calls to the attention of the western 
delegations in Congress that tens of millions 
of acres of beautiful, green, growing, young 
forests which have followed our timber 
harvest in the last century attest along every 
major roadside in the West, through forest 
areas, that logging does not destroy the 
beauty of the country. The intrinsic beauty 
of steadily employed people in communities 
is just as important to the economy of the 
United States as natural beauty. We pray 
and petition, as free, taxpaying citizens, that 
our Congressmen and Senators examine 
every legislative proposal which would pre- 
vent us from practicing forestry and give it 
the kind of consideration intelligent men 
give to solving the other problems of the 
Nation. 


RESOLUTION NO, II: TREE FARM ANNIVERSARY 


STAMP 


The nationwide forest industry sponsored 
tree farm program which originated in the 
Pacific Northwest, will mark its 25th anni- 
versary in 1966. 

This is the most outstanding sustained 
conservation effort ever conducted under 
private sponsorship. 

By this resolution the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress requests that the Postmaster General 
of the United States issue a stamp in com- 
memoration of this most significant conser- 
vation milestone; and encourages each mem- 
ber of the Pacific Logging Congress to renew 
their active interest in this program, and 
support the silver anniversary celebration to 
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be held at Montesano, Wash., on May 21, 
1966. 


RESOLUTION NO. III: REDWOOD REGION RECREA- 
TION ACQUISITION 


The Pacific Logging Congress recognizes 
the strong public interest in the preservation 
of stands of old-growth redwood trees for 
park purposes. 

The Pacific Logging Congress recognizes 
the growing need for recreation use of forest 
lands. 

It is the position of the Pacific Logging 
Congress that acquisition of a large area of 
redwood forest land for National and State 
parks is unnecessary either to preserve old- 
growth redwoods or to provide needed recrea- 
tional development. 

Such acquisition would seriously jeopardize 
the economy of the redwood region. 

Additional development of existing State 
redwood parks is necessary and desirable, 
but only minor acquisition of land is needed 
to accomplish this: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, The Pacific Logging Congress op- 
poses large-scale acquisition of redwood tim- 
berland for National or State parks and gives 
its full endorsement to the Redwood Park 
and Recreation Plan as proposed by the peo- 
ple of the redwood region to open 260,000 
acres of private land to public recreation and 
to make available 8,000 acres of redwood-type 
land for State acquisition. 


RESOLUTION NO. IV: NORTH CASCADES AREA 


Whereas the North Cascades Area of Wash- 
ington State, and its resources, are vital to 
the social and economic welfare of the citi- 
zens of adjacent communities, the State and 
the Nation. 

Further, the boundaries of a proposed 
North Cascades National Park will exclude 
substantial acreage of commercial timber- 
lands, now administered by the Forest Serv- 
ice, from full multiple use. 

Whereas certain extreme preservation 
groups have designs on significant additional 
commercial timberland acreage in the Oregon 
and Washington Cascades for inclusion in 
parks or other single use areas. 

Further, one of these groups has devoted 
large sums to the development of films, 
books, and other media containing gross 
misrepresentation and distortion of facts 
relevant to multiple-use land management, 
which have been disseminated with some 
effect to the general public. 

In light of these developments: 
therefore 

Resolved by the Pacific Logging Congress, 
That the Secretaries of the Interior and Agri- 
culture are hereby petitioned to have under- 
taken at the earliest possible date, an inde- 
pendent social economic study of the affected 
North Cascades area before any action is 
taken which would cause further withdraw- 
als of any acreage from the status of unre- 
served multiple use; be it further 

Resolved, That the Logging Congress re- 
quest termination of moratoriums on multi- 
ple use of commercial forest lands. 
RESOLUTION NO, VIII: COMMENDATION TO 

WESTERN CONGRESSIONAL DELEGATION 

The Pacific Logging Congress commends 
the congressional delegations of Oregon, 
Washington, California, and Idaho for their 
prompt action in securing the passage of the 
Pacific Northwest Disaster Relief Act, which 
gave the much needed relief to the forest 
industries for the restoration of Forest Serv- 
ice roads caused by last December’s disastrous 
storms, and more particularly acknowledges 
the assistance of Senator WAYNE Morse of 
Oregon, and Congressman HAROLD JOHNSON 
of California for their leadership in securing 
passage in their respective Houses. 
RESOLUTION NO. IX: STUMPAGE APPRAISAL SMALL 

WOOD TIMBERS SALES 


Whereas the contractual requirement to 
harvest the forest to close utilization stand- 


Be it 
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ards will increase the cost of 1 and 
reduce sales income of the logger relative to 
these costs. 

And whereas the present stumpage apprais- 
al procedures when applied to timber sales, 
which are under small wood recovery stand- 
ards does not give appropriate recognition 
to the reduced margin between sales and cost 
and, therefore, results in stumpage becoming 
a larger share of the margin and a penalty 
against close utilization. 

And whereas the announced policy of the 
Government was to avoid an increased impact 
of stumpage upon operators who elect the re- 
covery of small wood. 

We recommend that, stumpage appraisal 
procedures should be amended to insure 
that the cost of harvesting the whole forest 
to the close utilization standard is included in 
stumpage appraisal and the negative conver- 
sion return resulting from harvest of small 
wood be given appropriate recognition in 
determining the stumpage assessed 
the particular timber sale being appraised. 

RESOLUTION NO. x: TIMBER APPRAISALS 

Whereas the Timber Appraisal Review 
Committee recommended that an independ- 
ent competent economic study be made of 
the entire subject of profit-and-risk ratios 
used in Forest Service timber appraisals, and 

Whereas this study has as yet not been 
initiated, 

Therefore we recommend that industry and 
the Forest Service join together in financing 
such a study by an impartial organization. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I am 
pleased that the Pacific Logging Con- 
gress mentioned the work done by the 
senior Senator from Oregon and the able 
Congressman from California [Mr. Har- 
OLD JOHNSON]. i 

However, the fact is that we were 
members of a team—a team which 
worked effectively for the people of a 
stricken area. In the Senate the mem- 
bers of the Public Works Committee, 
especially the chairman, Senator Mc- 
Namara, and the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. RANDOLPH] were instrumental 
in obtaining hearings and action on the 
Disaster Relief Act. 

The members of the Appropriations 
Committee, especially Chairman HAYDEN 
and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
PASTORE], were most understanding in 
their considerable efforts to provide the 
needed money. Likewise, we in the 
Northwest owe a debt of gratitude to 
their counterparts in the House. 

On behalf of all who worked to secure 
passage of the Pacific Northwest Disaster 
Relief Act I express appreciation to the 
Pacific Logging Congress. 

Mr. President, I also ask unanimous 
consent that there be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks three 
letters from the Director of the Bureau 
of Land Management, dated December 8 
and 20, 1965, and January 18, 1966, on 
progress on flood-damage repair on BLM 
roads in western Oregon. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., December 8, 1965. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: In response to Mr. 
Berg’s request of December 3, we are enclos- 
ing a statement concerning the BLM program 
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of disaster relief for Oregon. Your interest 
in this vital program is appreciated. 
Sincerely yours, 
EUGENE V. CUMWALT 
(For Charles H. Stoddard, Director). 
STATEMENT FoR SENATOR MORSE, PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST DISASTER RELIEF, OREGON 


In addition to provisions for increased au- 
thorization under the Federal Highway Act 
and for restoration of forest devlopment 
roads and trails under the jurisdiction of the 
Department of Agriculture, Public Law 89-41 
(Pacific Northwest Disaster Relief Act of 
1965) authorized the Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture and Interior to reimburse timber sale 
contractors, or otherwise arrange to bear road 
and trail reconstruction costs, for a portion 
of the requirements to place roads, for which 
the contractors were responsible, in substan- 
tially the same condition as existed prior to 
the flood. 

The act also authorized the Secretary of 
the Interior to grant any public land entry- 
man additional time in which to comply with 
any provisions of law if the entryman had 
been prevented from compliance by the flood 
situation. 

Supplemental appropriation bills for funds 
needed for emergency road repair and recon- 
struction are tabulated on enclosure No. 1. 

Enclosures Nos. 2 and 3 furnish statistics 
on damage to BLM transportation systems in 
western Oregon. 

[Enclosure 1] 

BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT APPROPRIATION 
BILLS SUPPORTED BY SENATOR MORSE, WHICH 
WERE PASSED AS A DIRECT RESULT OF THE 
NORTHWEST FLOODS 


Supplemental for fiscal year 
1965 (P.L. 89-16) : 
Emergency road repair and 
reconstruction, western Ore- 
[1 RES aes v 
Public Land Development 
roads and trails—Liquida- 
tion of contract authority. 
Supplemental for fiscal year 
1966 (P.L. 89-809): Emer- 
gency road repair and recon- 
struction, western Oregon * 6,320,000 
2 As of Dec. 1, 1965, it is estimated that 90 
percent of this program has been accom- 
plished, 
2 $190,000 of this was for eastern Oregon. 
These funds became available to the field 
on Dec. 2, 1965. A firm program has been 
prepared and it is anticipated that funds 
available will be fully obligated by June 30, 
1966. 


1$8, 500, 000 


2 500, 000 


[Enclosure 2] 

FLoop DAMAGE ESTIMATE ON BLM ROADS IN 
OREGON DUE TO THE DECEMBER 1964-JAN- 
van 1965 FLOODS 
Road miles, 1,444. 

Bridges and major culverts, 65. 
Total estimated flood damage to BLM 
roads in western Oregon, $16,100,000, 


[ENCLOSURE 3] 

FLOOD DAMAGE ESTIMATES ON OREGON TIM- 
BER PURCHASER ROADS ON BLM TIMBER SALE 
CONTRACTS IN FORCE AT THE TIME OF THE 
DECEMBER 1964-JANUARY 1965 FLOOD 


Number of sales Involved 224 
Total volume of sales (thousand 

hoard fest)) an NA 1, 215, 804 
Bid value of timber in sales... $30,930, 606 
Appraised cost of timber sale 

aae E IE a A cea aes $7, 709, 000 
Value of road accomplishment 

by timber purchasers at time 

OE GON. 2. Joos ec $6, 576, 000 
Current estimated cost of repair 

of damage to timber pur- 

chaser roads that will be as- 

sumed by the Government 

under regular appropriations. $250, 000 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE IN- 
TERIOR, BUREAU OF LAND MANAGE~ 
MENT, 
Washington, D.C., December 20, 1965. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is a progress 
report in further response to your November 
15 letter on flood damage road restoration. 

Recently my office and the Bureau of Pub- 
lic Roads have met, both in Washington 
and in the field, for a review of progress. 
The results have been excellent in achieving 
a number of procedural changes which will 
increase the progress on their vital pro- 
gram. 

The Bureau of Public Roads is the Bureau 
of Land Management's road construction 
arm. We decide where the roads are needed, 
the purpose to be served, the type of road 
needed and the schedule for construction. 
BPR, does the design, lets the contract, after 
we approve the final design, and supervises 
the contract, 

The flood damage did create an extremely 
heavy workload for both agencies. However, 
initial emergency repair action was prompt 
and effective. Not one of our timber pur- 
chasers was adversely affected nor was mul- 
tiple-use of our lands curtailed during the 
spring, summer, or fall. 

Work has gone forward on flood damage 
restoration work and while there have been 
some delays, these have not been of a nature 
which produced significant adverse opera- 
tional results. 

The damage done to all road systems in 
Oregon was so extensive that after needed 
initial repairs it was necessary to schedule 
final reconstruction at a slower pace and 
to integrate it with regular work, 

We expect, however, to have completed 
all surveys and road designs, to have prac- 
tically all contracts let, and to have substan- 
tially obligated regular and flood damage 
funds by next June 30, barring a repetition 
of floods this winter. 

Your remarks on the floor of the Senate 
were timely because they accelerated a re- 
view we had started last spring designed to 
overhaul this program. 

We would like your permission to delay 
supplying the report requested by January 
7 until about January 15—then the record 
you seek as of December 31 will be available 
and our report to you can be complete as of 
that date. 

The flood damage disrupted our road sys- 
tem, complicated maintenance schedules and 
threw a large unexpected workload on our 
field people. Our engineers and mainte- 
nance crews put in many extra days and 
hours not only at the time of the flood but 
since then in an effort to cope with this un- 
precedented problem. The Bureau’s road 
program is relatively small and it is heavily 
concentrated. However, our review shows 
that our field forces responded very well to 
the demands placed upon them. 

The report we will make in January will 
supply precise figures on performance which 
will demonstrate the progress that has been 
made. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. STODDARD, 
Director. 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
BUREAU OF LAND MANAGEMENT, 
Washington, D.C., January 18, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: In further response 
to your November 15, 1965, letter we have 
compiled current data pertaining to the 
status of the entire road program in western 
Oregon. 
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The joint BLM-BPR meetings mentioned 
in our December 20, 1965, letter have proven 
to be quite fruitful. Several procedural 
changes have been adopted (operational and 
fiscal) which have resulted in increased 
efficiency and progress. Some of the more 
significant actions resulting from the meet- 
ings are: 

1. The BLM State Director, Oregon and the 
BPR regional engineer, region 8, are develop- 
ing flow charts which will describe in full 
the basic procedures involved in both agen- 
cies in implementing the road program. 

2. Changes in fiscal procedures have been 
initiated which will reduce the size of al- 
lotted but unobligated balances. This 
change will free certain funds which have 
been unobligated, but not available. 

3. The Bureau of Land Management has 
developed a 3-year road program for 
submission to the Bureau of Public Roads. 
This will enable BPR to do a better job of 
planning its overall workload and hopefully 
will result in more timely letting of BLM 
contracts. 

4. The Bureau of Land Management and 
the Bureau of Public Roads have appointed 
liaison men to be the principal points of day- 
to-day contact for operational purposes. 
These men have prepared an advertising 
schedule covering both regular and flood 
damage programs that is designed to meet 
our goal of June 30, 1966. In addition, BPR 
has indicated that firm estimates of costs 
for the entire road program will be available 
February 1, 1966. Both agencies will then 
consult on the balance of funds that may be 
needed to complete flood damage work. 

5. The Bureau of Land Management and 
the Bureau of Public Roads have agreed to 
conduct joint quarterly meetings to discuss 
the status of the road program. There will be 
a major annual meeting and the interim ses- 
sions will be designed to discuss the details 
of the ongoing program including program 
emphasis and operational requirements, The 
first meeting will be held on January 25, 1966. 
We believe these meetings and the procedural 
changes mentioned above will improve the 
functioning of both Bureaus in carrying out 
this important program. 

Enclosures 1 and 2 are tabulations on the 
status of the BLM road program and the to- 
tal O. & C. Grant Land Fund as of December 
31, 1965. 

The unobligated balance at any particular 
point during a fiscal year does not reflect the 
actual situation. Under our system a certain 
amount of the unobligated balance is always 
in the allotted status. Funds in this cate- 
gory are in the pipeline and are earmarked 
for specific projects. Therefore, allotted 
money will appear in the unobligated bal- 
ance, but it is not in reality available. 

The minus figure (—$358,107) shown in 
column 3 of enclosure 1 indicates the amount 
which is required prior to award of contract. 
The additional funds are being transferred 
from receipts earned during the second quar- 
ter fiscal year 1966. 

The available balance ($7,025,414) which is 
the amount that remains unallotted and un- 
obligated (column 8, enclosure 1) is still 
quite high because the fiscal year 1966 sup- 
plemental ($6,320,000) did not become avail- 
able for obligation until December 2, 1965. 

The Bureau of Land Management and the 
Bureau of Public Roads have jointly prepared 
project schedules that should enable us to 
have all flood damage and regular program 
contracts let by next June 30, barring a 
repetition of floods this winter. 

Please refer to our letter of December 8, 
1965, for information on the Pacific North- 
west Disaster Relief Act. The data supplied 
at that time is still current. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES H. STODDARD, 
Director, 
Enclosures. 
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Status of BLM road program as of Dec. 31, 1965 


Roads 
Regular appropriation Supplemental storm damage 
Bureau of Bureau ureau of Bureau of 
Land Man- Publie Roads Subtotal Land Man- Publie Roads] Subtotal 
agement agement 
qa) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
Unobligated balance, June 30, 1905 575, 724 2,615, 060 3, 190, 784 1, 184, 073 8. 409, 300 
Additional availability 495, 976 2, 697, 427 8, 103,40 5 9; 513,403 
Total available to Dec. 21, 196 ... 1, 071, 700 5, 312, 487 6, 384, 187 1, 184, 073 17, 922, 703 
Obligations through Dec. 31, 1868.— P —— 33, 048, 722 2, 482, 052 567, 245 5, 249, 774 
ated balance, Dec, 31, 1986. 638, 370 3, 263, 765 3,902, 135 616, 828 1 2, 929 
Allotted xa bat net obligated .. : 3,621,872 3,621,872 8 8.647, 515 
Available balance, Dec. 31, 1965 (388, 107) 280, 263 616, 828 6, 745, 151 7, 025, 414 
Anticipated additional àvaflabilitnt:4õ ! 3, 182, 573 r ß „650, 596 
Total available for balance of veangꝛmꝛuaů—nk 1, 112, 393 2, 824, 466 3, 936, 859 616, 828. 6, 745, 151 10, 682, 010 
Fiscal year 1966 status of O. & C. grant lands funds as of Dec. 31, 1965 
Regular Bureau of Land Management appropriation 
~ — Supplemental storm damage 
Other 
Operation Forest 
Forest de- | and main- Service— Grand 
velopment) tenance, Share of total 
and pro- | Bureau of Bureau of Bureau of Total O. & C 
Subtotal | tection, Land Subtotal Total Land Public storm funds 
Bureau of | Manage- regular! | Manage- Roads damage 
Land | ment and ment 
Manage- | Bureau of 
ment Public 
Roads 
Unobligated balance June 30, 
TCT 3. 190, 784 185, 254 164, 208 349, 462 | 3, 540, 246 | 1, 184, 073 one 5, 218, 516 915, 945 9, 674, 707 
Additional availability 3,193, 403 | 1, 123, 046 365, 000 | 1, 488, 046 | 4,681,444 |--.-------- 6, 320, 000 | 6, 320, 000 454, 281 + 455, 730 
Total available to Dec. 31 
5 6, 384, 187 1. 308, 300 529,208 1, 837, 508 | 8,221,695 | 1, 184. 073 10, 354, 443 11, 538, 516 | 1,370,226 | 21, 130, 437 
Obligations through Dec. 31 
—— 8 2. 482, 052 | 1, 062, 265 142, 935 1. 205,200 | 3, 687, 252 567, 245 | 2,200,477 | 2, 767, 722 868, 462 7, 328, 436 
be ser "am oe pae 3, 902, 135 246, 035 886, 273 632, 308 | 4, 534,443 616, 828 28 8 8, 770, 794 501,764 | 13,807, 001 
Allotted but not oligatedd. : 8, 621,872 . 178, 488 | 178. 488 | 3,800, 30% 2, 025 2, 025,6 —— 6.826. 
Available balance Dec. 31 
. 246, 035 207, 785 453, 820 734, 083 616, 828 | 6, 128, 323 | 6,745, 151 501, 764 7, 980, 998 
Sara 2550 additional avail- 
T 476, 954 435, 000 911,954 | 4, 568, 550 |--.-..----.|--.-------.|--.--------| 920,719 5, 489, 269 
Total available for balance 
ere 722, 989 642,785 | 1,365,774 5, 302, 633 613, 828 | 6, 128, 323 | 6,745,151 | 1,422,483 | 18, 470, 267 
r TT b „ v E te sano al Soe ed —1, 422, 
Total remainder available 
to Bureau of Land Man- 
G RE ga deen dele A a c Äö—— 12, 047, 784 


Exclusive of Forest Service. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, Director 
Stoddard is to be commended for the 
review he has given the work being done 
to restore damage. 

Last fall when the Congress was con- 
sidering the further funds needed to com- 
plete this work the House reduced the 
request by $2 million. The Bureau had 
substantial unobligated funds on hand 
and I directed attention to this situation 
when the bill was before the Senate. 

It is quite evident from Director Stod- 
dard’s letters that the observations I 
made last fall have had a useful catalytic 
effect. 

Even more, I believe some very, very 
timely. revisions have been made. I do 
not want to overlook the important role 
the Bureau of Public Roads plays in the 
proper accomplishment of the BLM's 
road program. So along with the offi- 
cials of the Bureau of Land Management 


I want the Bureau of Public Roads to 
know that Oregon, through the Bureau’s 
proper Federal role in disaster relief, has 
been aided by the constructive work per- 
formed by BPR over the last several 
months. 

I shall continue to follow this flood 
relief program with close interest in the 
months ahead. 


A THREAT TO SPORT FISHING 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, in 
the January 31 issue of Sports Illustrated 
there appeared an article concerning the 
threat to sport fishing in the recent de- 
velopments in offshore commercial long- 
lining by Japanese vessels. I sent. that 
article to the Secretary of the Interior 
and ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Record at this point, the 
reply to my letter of February 18 from 


Deputy Director Abram V. Tunison of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

U.S. DEPARTMENT 
OF THE INTERIOR, 
FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE, 
Washington D.C., February 18, 1966. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: We are pleased 
to reply to your letter of February 10 re- 
questing comments on the Sports Illustrated 
article regarding the appearance of foreign 
commercial fishing operations in sport-fish- 
ing areas. 

Recent developments in offshore com- 
mercial long lining by Japanese vessels in the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans are of growing 
concern to many anglers and conservationists 
who are aware that these valuable game- 
food fishes are not under adequate scientific 
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study. We share this concern for two rea- 
sons: Our knowledge of the catches of these 
species is imperfect, and we do not yet under- 
stand how much fishing the resource can 
sustain. Thus, it is not possible to say 
whether the present level of fishing is ex- 
cessive or not. 

Apart from the dearth of facts about the 
fishery, the United States has no regulatory 
powers over foreign vessels fishing in inter- 
national waters, even if such regulations were 
found to be necessary, unless such resources 
are included in an international convention. 

In our own big gamefish tagging program 
on the Pacific coast, in cooperation with 
anglers, the International Gamefish Associa- 
tion, and the Woods Hole Oceanographic 
Institution, all of the tags returned so far 
have been from Japanese long-line vessels. 
The aims of this tagging program are to learn 
something of the migration, growth, popula- 
tion structure, and exploitation of striped 
marlin, blue marlin, and Sailfish. If after 
obtaining the necessary facts, we find the 
resource is being overfished, we can then 
attempt to reach agreement with Japan on 
mutually acceptable regulations. Some new 
arrangements or extensions of existing con- 
ventions no doubt will be needed to bring 
together Government and fishery officials on 
these international problems. 

Big gamefish problems are by no means 
restricted to those involving foreign na- 
tionals and the billfishes. Fears have been 
expressed also, that bluefin tuna stocks in 
the Atlantic Ocean are being fished too 
heavily. Tagging studies being conducted 
by the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institu- 
tion have resulted in a relatively high rate 
of return, but it is not possible to conclude 
from this research that the resource is being 
harmed. The individual States, of course, 
have jurisdiction over the activities of their 
citizens and can regulate offshore fishing 
through gear, size, and season limitations 
and landing permit systems. The interstate 
compact, represented by the Atlantic States 
Marine Fisheries Commission, is a vehicle 
for developing reciprocal regulations along 
the coast. However, we would hesitate to 
urge imposition of restrictive regulations on 
U.S. fishermen without equal sacrifices by 
foreigners, especially without reliable catch 
and effort statistics and a great deal more 
research-derived information. Both are ex- 
pensive and difficult to obtain on such wide- 
ranging species. 

An international convention for the con- 
servation of Atlantic tunas is now in the 
planning stage. When established, it will 
certainly be concerned with the conservation 
of the total tuna resource. 

As fishing methods improve and world- 
wide fishing intensity increases, we must be 
ever more alert to guard against overfishing. 
Where certain kinds of fish are valuable to 
sport fishermen and commercial fishermen, 
the problems become more difficult. When 
the situation is complicated by foreign fish- 
ing activities off our coasts, these difficulties 
increase. The two Bureaus of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service are doing everything possi- 
ble within the limits of available facilities 
and personnel to gather the scientific infor- 
mation necessary to understand the condi- 
tion of these resources and their reaction to 
increased fishing intensity. Until adequate 
scientific information is available there is 
no substantial basis for negotiation. 

Please call on us if we can be of further 
assistance. 

A. V. TUNISON, 
Deputy Director. 


SAVING OUR WILD RIVERS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, on 
January 18 the Senate overwhelmingly 
approved by a vote of 71 to 1 the bill to 
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create a national system of wild rivers, 
S. 1446. 

The February—March issue of Nation- 
al Wildlife, the official publication of 
the National Wildlife Federation, de- 
voted a large share of its space to the 
wild rivers proposal. More than 200,000 
families received this fine magazine, il- 
lustrated with magnificent photographs 
and sketches, and I am sure they will 
now have a better understanding and a 
greater appreciation of this landmark 
legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Can WE “Save” A RIVER? 


Rivers are the veins and arteries of our 
continent—indeed, of the world. In the 
United States, they are not only sources of 
water, but vital avenues of transportation, 
essentials of industry, carriers of waste, cen- 
ters of recreation, and the very core of exist- 
ence of most wildlife—fish, birds, mammals, 
plants and forests, and man as well. 

Our pioneer forebears, as they conquered 
the primitive back country, located their 
settlements at strategic points along water- 
ways. St. Louis, for instance, became truly 
the “Gateway to the West” because of its 
location at the confluence of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers—jumping-off place for 
westward migrants, and receiving station for 
western products like furs. 

Inexorably, the settlements turned to vil- 
lages, then cities, and progress in many re- 
spects caused unfortunate changes. We 
built our cities and our vacation havens 
along those waterways, set our industries 
besides them, dammed and harnessed them 
for power and water and navigation, and 
loaded them with wastes. 

As & result, most of the hundred thousand 
miles of streams in the United States large 
enough to be called rivers have lost their 
personality, if mot their entire identity. 
Once lost, that identity can seldom be re- 
gained. 

There are still, however, a handful of 
rivers—or sections of rivers—which have been 
left in their original state. Few are truly 
unspoiled in the strictest sense, but some 
still retain their original character or enough 
of it to be useful for recreation, inspiration, 
and scientific or historic p . This few 
hundred miles is all that is left. 

Several years ago, a few farseeing Amer- 
icans of conscience proposed that some of 
these disappearing rivers be set aside and 
preserved in their original state. They knew 
that, at the rate they were being altered by 
our expansion, it would not be long before 
there were none left, or at least none that 
were readily accessible to the public. Their 
philosophy was well expressed by President 
Johnson last year when he so thoughtfully 
pointed out that we owe future generations 
a. glimpse of the world as God made it, not 
just as it looked when we got through with it. 

In their attempts to save a few miles of 
free-flowing rivers, these enlightened pio- 
neers worked for years against heavy resist- 
ance, and to little avail. They faced high- 
powered lobbies representing vested interests 
in power, manufacturing, irrigation, naviga- 
tion, flood control, municipal water supply, 
and mining. Finally, in just the last few 
months, the growing realization of the need 
to preserve our natural beauty has given new 
strength to their arguments. The Wilder- 
ness Act took 9 long years in passing, will 
preserve 40 to 45 million acres of wilderness 
in its original state, and gave heart to the 
advocates of the wild rivers. 

In the nick of time, the Ozark Scenic 
Riverways System was created, to save out- 
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standing free-flowing sections of the Cur- 
rent and Jack’s Fork Rivers in Missouri. 
President Johnson has directed that the 
Potomac be cleaned up and set aside “as a 
model of beauty and recreation for the entire 
country.“ The Senate already has passed a 
bill protecting the St. Croix and Namekegon 
Rivers in Wisconsin and Minnesota. An- 
other bill would establish the Hudson High- 
lands National Scenic Riverway in New York. 
Many people urge that the Allagash in Maine 
and the Buffalo in Arkansas be preserved 
from the dam builders. 

Now—perhaps at the moment that you 
read these words—the battle is being joined 
to save a share of the rest of the remaining 
rivers still deemed suitable. Conservation- 
ist-Senator FRANK CHURCH of Idaho and 
31 cosponsors, with the support of the De- 
partment of the Interior and the Adminis- 
tration, has proposed S. 1446, The Wild Riv- 
ers Act. Patterned after the successful 
wilderness bill, it would take action in sev- 
eral directions to solve the problem. 

As reported to the Senate by the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs, it would 
set aside—and take action to restore, out- 
standing segments of five rivers, with the 
related adjacent land, much of which is al- 
ready in public ownership. It would provide 
Federal-State study of 11 other streams for 
addition to the national system, and set up 
machinery for consideration of still others. 

The proposal further provides for admin- 
istration of streams included in the system; 
for cooperation between Federal and State 
agencies in planning and management of 
them; for preventing the Federal Power 
Commission from authorizing dams or other 
structures that would affect protected wa- 
ters; for cooperation with pollution-control 
agencies, and for consideration of commer- 
cial uses around the streams—lumbering, 
grazing, , and others that could har- 
monize with the wild river's basic purpose. 
The acquisition of land, water or easements 
for access could be financed through the land 
and water conservation fund, or by appro- 
priation, property transfers, or donations. 

The issue of a wild rivers system is ex- 
pected to be discussed very thoroughly in 
the House Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs (of which Representative Warne N. 
ASPINALL of Colorado is chairman) this year. 
Commitee hearings have not yet been con- 
ducted on the House versions of the Wild 
Rivers Act, but the proposal is expected to be 
fought, either openly or covertly, by those 
same vested-interest groups that opposed 
the Senate version. 

The House committee will consider two 
proposals, One, H.R. 8630, by Representative 
JOHN Race of Wisconsin, is the same as the 
original version of S. 1446. A second, H.R. 
11395, by Representative WILLIAM R. ANDER- 
son of Tennessee, is the same as the version 
of S. 1446 that was reported to the Senate 
after committee hearings. 

The Wild Rivers Act offers us a rare chance 
to save a vanishing American resource be- 
fore it is too late. A massive expression of 
the will of the people can save these streams 
now. For once they are lost, no power on 
earth—no act of Congress or will of the peo- 
ple—can create another wild river. 


OMBUDSMAN FOR BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have already informed my col- 
leagues that Mr. Alfred Bexelius, the 
present ombudsman of Sweden, will ap- 
pear on March 7, 1966, before the Sub- 
committee on Administrative Practice 
and Procedure. Ombudsman, it will be 
recalled, is a form of citizen’s defender 
against excesses of government. In 
Sweden—and other countries of the 
world which have created the institution 
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of ombudsman—when a citizen is dis- 
satisfied or angered by governmental ac- 
tions which he feels are unfair or unjust, 
he complains to the ombudsman. In 
most instances, the citizen is satisfied 
when the ombudsman takes up the in- 
vestigation, for he knows that the om- 
budsman will give the matter his full 
and fair attention. 

Yesterday’s Parade magazine featured 
an article by Jack Anderson entitled “A 
New and Frightening Trend: Intimida- 
tion by Government.” Mr. Anderson 
writes that in too many cases today, the 
investigatory agencies of our Govern- 
ment—such as the Internal Revenue 
Service—are using their power to “intim- 
idate, coerce, and strike back at per- 
sons who challenge the rulings or op- 
pose the policies of the Government.” 

Mr. Anderson suggests: 

In theory an innocent man has nothing 
to fear from investigators but few have 
the resources or funds to stand up 
against relentless Government prying. 

Mr. President, since my subcommittee 
started its investigation into invasions 
of privacy by snooping Government 
agencies, I have come to this very same 
conclusion. As Mr. Anderson points out, 
many innocent men have had their repu- 
tations ruined because of these investi- 
gations. As chairman of the Subcom- 
mittee on Administrative Practice and 
Procedure, I will continue to fight gov- 
ernmental invasions of privacy. But, if 
we create an American ombudsman, 
perhaps one of his functions will be to 
come to the defense of those citizens 
who have been wronged as a result of 
a coercive Government investigation. 
We intend to explore this with Mr. Bex- 
elius next month. In the meantime, I ask 
permission to insert Mr. Anderson’s 
timely article at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A NEw AND FRIGHTENING TREND: INTIMIDATION 
BY GOVERNMENT—WASHINGTON Is SWARM- 
ING WITH INVESTIGATORS READY To HARASS 
THOSE WHO CHALLENGE THE UNITED STATES 

(By Jack Anderson) 

WasHINcTON, D.C.—In the tradition of the 
United States the Government’s power of 
investigation is to be used for the good of 
the taxpayers, to ferret out the dishonest and 
the disloyal. But in all too many cases to- 
day this power is being turned against the 
citizens. It is being used to intimidate, 
coerce, and strike back at persons who chal- 
lenge the rulings or oppose the policies of 
the Government. 

A contractor who won't accept Govern- 
ment terms, a taxpayer who contests a Gov- 
ernment ruling, even the associate of an- 
other person under investigation—all may 
now find themselves hounded by gumshoes. 
In one recent and ominous instance a num- 
ber of persons exercising their constitutional 
right to protest the war in Vietnam were 
ordered investigated. In another case an of- 
ficial used the investigatory power as a club 
in a private squabble. 

Of course, some of the targets of investi- 
gation are Reds, racketeers, and others not 
wholly deserving of sympathy. And in theory 
an innocent man has nothing to fear from 
inyestigators. But few have the resources 
or funds to stand up against relentless Gov- 
ernment prying. Moreover, once investiga- 
tors have come around questioning a citizen’s 
neighbors and associates, a cloud of suspicion 
Is raised that may never be dispelled. His 
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reputation may be ruined even though he 
is innocent of any wrongdoing. 

The coercive investigation, it should be 
noted, is not practiced in all cases by any 
means, nor is it followed by all Government 
agencies. The examples remain in the minor- 
ity. But they are multiplying alarmingly. 

One reason is that the Federal bureaucracy 
is literally crawling with investigators who, 
if they are to earn their salaries, must in- 
vestigate someone. Many agencies have be- 
come topheavy with investigators No one 
can say exactly how many haye found their 
way onto the Government payroll, for they 
are often camouflaged as attorneys, account- 
ants, or consultants. But a top official of one 
Federal procurement agency confessed to 
Parade: “We used to have a large staff of 
engineers and a few lawyers and investiga- 
tors: Now we have a large staff of lawyers and 
investigators and a few engineers.” 

Additionally, this has become an age of 
investigation, in which the routine back- 
ground investigation has become accepted, 
and other forms of prying and snooping are 
widespread. 

The policy of intimidation by investiga- 
tion has many facets. A favorite harass- 
ment of investigators is to toss difficult 
cases, no matter how unrelated to taxes they 
may be, to the Internal Revenue Service. 
“A lot of other agencies try to use us,” Com- 
missioner Sheldon Cohen acknowledged to 
Parade. “We try to discourage this.” 

When the Government moved to take over 
private homes on military bases, owners who 
resisted complained that they were suddenly 
besieged by tax agents. The Justice De- 
partment’s Land Acquisition Section brought 
tax pressure, for example, on Nashville 
builder, Edward Carmack, who was unwill- 
ing to sell 600 homes at Sewart Air Force 
Base, Tenn., at the Goverment’s price. 
Ralph Luttrell, then section chief, admitted 
to Parade that he had drafted an official 
letter to Internal Revenue, pointing out 
the possibility of tax evasion in the Car- 
mack case. The builder was subjected to an 
intensive investigation, which ended in dis- 
missal of the charges. (A civil settlement 
is still awaiting the judgment of the tax 
court.) 

One high official even used the Internal 
Revenue Service to take revenge on a driver 
whose car bumped his Cadillac at Washing- 
ton National Airport. The official copied 
the license number of the other car, traced 
it to the owner, then ordered an investiga- 
tion of his taxes. 

Parade talked to several attorneys who 
defended clients in Federal cases. All but 
one complained of the Government’s tactics. 
The most outspoken was Urbana, Ill., attor- 
ney, Joseph M. Williamson, who declared: 
“The Government is the most unfair and 
corrupt opponent that you will ever have 
in a courtroom. Federal agencies have con- 
ducted investigations of my clients that 
were unbelievably improper.” 

Certainly most Federal officials try to be 
fair. But the bureaucratic system tends to 
uphold the abuses of those few entrenched 
officeholders who regard themselves as the 
masters rather than the servants of the 
people. These latter usually are able to 
summon the massive weight of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment behind their rulings and recom- 
mendations because most agency heads, 
unfamiliar with the details of a case, are in- 
clined to accept the judgment of their sub- 
ordinates. 

And once investigators start bloodhound- 
ing a case, only the boldest bureaucrat 
would dare intervene. “This is the Age of 
Investigator,” said one Official. “The inves- 
gator is king.” 

“It isn’t safe to stick your nose into an 
investigation,” explained another. “What 
ig the guy turns out to be guilty? The next 
thing you know, the inspectors will be try- 
ing to link you to the case.” 
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BUCKPASSING 


When one regulatory agency rejected an 
investigator’s recommendation that a Con- 
necticut company be indicted for fraud, the 
investigator resubmitted his recommenda- 
tion in stronger words. The commissioners, 
nervous that they might be accused of a 
whitewash, passed the buck to the Justice 
Department. 

The case went to a U.S. attorney, who later 
admitted there was insufficient evidence for 
an indictment.. But he didn’t want to take 
the responsibility for overruling the agency. 
Playing it safe, he submitted the decision to 
a grand jury, which in turn felt he wouldn’t 
have presented the case if an indictment 
weren’t justified. Result: Company officials 
were duly indicted, though no one except the 
original investigator thought they deserved 
to be. The trial jury found them innocent— 
but not until they had gone through 2 years 
of mental anguish, Federal harassment, and 
legal expense. 

How many individuals can stand up against 
the awesome power of the Federal Govern- 
ment? No private bank account can match 
the bottomless vaults of the Treasury. No 
private staff can marshal the manpower 
available to the Government. Once caught 
in the Federal vise, a private citizen must 
rely upon the restraint and fairness of the 
authorities to get an even break. 

Some contend that the Government should 
offer no quarter to Reds and racketeers who 
will twist every comma in the Constitution 
to thwart justice. But others warn that any 
tactics the Government is permitted to use 
against them could be turned against any- 
one. 

Many attorneys who would like to see 
Teamsters boss Jimmy Hoffa behind bars, for 
example, I believe the Government has car- 
ried its campaign to put him there too far. 
His every move has been shadowed, his every 
transaction scrutinized, his every associate 
investigated. Even two Congressmen who 
defended Hoffa on the House floor suddenly 
had their taxes audited. 

The Justice Department has indicted some 
of his business associates, then offered to 
drop the indictments if they would testify 
against him. A Miami banker who had never 
been accused of anything worse than a traffic 
offense until he got involved in a deal with 
Hoffa, was hauled before a grand jury on tax 
evasion charges. The evidence wouldn't 
support a tax indictment, so the grand jury 
indicted him for perjury instead. Even this 
charge was later dropped. But meanwhile 
the banker was so discredited that he was 
forced to sell his banking interests at a sac- 
rifice. 

A Baltimore insurance man who did busi- 
ness with Hoffa was so harassed that he told 
Parade bitterly: “Five years ago I would have 
been willing to die for my country. Now I 
hate my country for what it has done to 
me.’ 

There was sworn testimony, disputed by 
the Justice Department, that agents had 
even used voodoo in an effort to persuade 
Thomas Ewing Parks, an uncle of a Team- 
sters Official, to testify against Hoffa. A Nash- 
ville voodoo doctor, Bishop St. Psalm, was 
allegedly retained to perform the mystic rites. 
He lit two candles on a portable altar, ac- 
cording to the testimony, then placed upon 
the altar an article of Parks’ clothing bor- 
rowed from a dry cleaning shop. But the 
superstitious Parks, though a believer, ap- 
parently didn't respond to the voodoo spell. 

Congressional investigators have turned up 
some astonishing facts about Government 
snooping. Investigators have planted secret 
microphones in everything from picture 
frames and desk sets to lamps and tele- 
phones. Listening devices have even been 
slipped into pillows for eavesdroppers who 
like pillow talk. Even more remarkable is 
a set of low-frequency coat buttons that can 
be fitted to a victim’s coat in a matter of 
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minutes. The top button is a microphone, 
the second a transmitter, the third a minia- 
ture battery unit. These will turn the wear- 
er into a walking radio station whose every 
word is broadcast to the snoopers. 

One Government agency made arrange- 
ments with Washington trash collectors to 
turn in all the trash picked up at some 50 
addresses. When Representative CORNELIUS 
GALLAGHER, Democrat, of New Jersey, learned 
about it, he demanded an explanation from 
the Sanitation Department. Commissioner 
O. M. Duke wrote back that the trash was 
segregated “to determine from typical house- 
hold units the characteristics of refuse for 
statistical and design purposes.” He didn’t 
explain why the trash for this study should 
be collected only from people under Federal 
investigation. 

The Government also seems increasingly 
tempted to use its investigative powers to 
intimidate its critics. Many a newsman after 
writing a critical article has suddenly become 
aware of Federal watchdogs sniffing his trail. 
Several citizens who wrote to President John- 
son expressing sympathy for the Vietnam 
demonstrators received replies from the In- 
ternal Security Division of the Justice De- 
partment. A spokesman blandly denied this 
was an attempt to intimidate anyone. But 
Jack Ferris, Jr., of Chattanooga, who exer- 
cised his inalienable American right to call 
the President “tyrannical, dictatorial and 
domineering,” was promptly visited by Secret 
Service agents. 

Dr. Carlton Fredericks has felt the hot 
breath of the Federal Government on his 
neck ever since he started feuding with the 
Food and Drug Administration 17 years ago. 
The agency has called him “a crackpot, cul- 
turist, food faddist and dispenser of nutri- 
tional nonsense.” Yet amazingly, it has 
never taken him into court to prove the 
charges but has tried his case instead in the 
newspapers. The record against him consists 
almost entirely of press releases. More than 
once, agents have raided food-supplement 
producers who had absolutely nothing to do 
with Fredericks; yet the press releases, an- 
nouncing the raids, have been devoted al- 
most wholly to attacks on him. Food and 
Drug officials have warned newspapers and 
radio stations against him, have enlisted the 
help of the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to drive him off the air and, of 
course, have initiated an investigation into 
his taxes. Laments Fredericks: “Food fad- 
dists have a right to their beliefs. They 
have a right to buy the foods they want. 
They should not be made half criminals.” 


$2.35, PLEASE 


One of the most insidious Federal weapons 
is the jeopardy assessment, which is sup- 
posed to be used to tie up the funds of tax- 
payers who might try to skip the country. 
Agents have used this power indiscriminately 
to force settlements out of reluctant tax- 
payers. In Missouri, one agent barged into 
a bank with a $2.35 assessment on a business- 
man’s account, though the agent could have 
collected the money merely by calling on the 
businessman a few doors down the street. 

Noel Smith, a Taylor, Mo., farmer, had his 
funds tied up for 4 years after he refused to 
pay a $570,000 tax claim. He was obliged to 
live off the proceeds of a business deal in 
Canada, The Government finally offered to 
settle the claim for less than 10 cents on the 
dollar. Though he stoutly insisted he didn’t 
owe anything, he coughed up $54,000 in 
order to get access to his own bank account 
again. He complained that the 4-year or- 
deal had ruined his reputation, broken his 
health and cost him $1 million in lost profits. 
“If I had it to do over again,” he says, “it 
would be easier to go to jail.” 

Several Government contractors com- 
plained to Parade that some agencies have 
become obsessed with audits and investiga- 
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tions.. They have seized upon technical vio- 
lations and treated respectable businessmen 
like criminals. In a case that has become 
all too typical, the Court of Claims recently 
lectured a Federal contracting official for his 
arrogance and arbitrariness. “He nearly took 
a shillelagh and struck the contractor down,” 
declared the court. 

For many contractors, Government profits 
are no longer worth the harassment. More 
than one told Parade they would never bid 


on a Government contract again. A top Gen- 


eral Services Administration official said he 
doesn't blame them. We're fighting with 
every contractor we do business with,” he 
said wearily. 

STRONG ARM STUFF 

Frequently Uncle Sam holds up payment 
until the contractor, desperate for money to 
meet his bills, settles for less than he was 
supposed to get. One contractor, in order to 
rush work on the Bomarc missile, lived for 
4 months in a trailer and worked around 
the clock at the missile site. But the Gov- 
ernment was in no such rush to pay him. 
Eight years after the contract was completed, 
he is still trying to collect what is due him. 
Worse, Uncle Sam doesn’t hesitate to use 
criminal charges to coerce a contractor into 
accepting civil settlement. Tou will find,” 
said an attorney, “that a fraud investigation 
almost always follows civil dispute.” S. Har- 
vey Klein, a Philadelphia electronics manu- 
facturer, got into a legal hassle with the 
Government over the termination of a con- 
tract. Not until he had rejected the Gov- 
ernment’s settlement offer did he find him- 
self under investigation for allegedly filing 
a false claim. 

The Brussel Sewing Machine Co. had a 
Government contract reviewed by the rene- 
gotiation board, which concluded that the 
company's profits had not been excessive. 
After the case was closed an informer charged 
that the company had overstated its esti- 
mated cost. Investigators immediately 
swarmed all over the company, and the Gov- 
ernment filed a false-claim charge. Unim- 
pressed with the Government's arguments, 
the court concluded that it wasn’t “the in- 
tention of the statute [governing such con- 
tracts] to make dealing with the Government 
hazardous, should someone later conceive 
the notion that the Government had paid too 
much,” 

John A. Maxwell, a Michigan manufac- 
turer, was actually fined $30,000 and sen- 
tenced to a 3-year prison term because he 
followed the Government’s own suggestion 
and filed estimated instead of exact costs. 
It had been agreed that the exact figure 
would be determined later. Though the 
Government had been a party to his act, it 
brought criminal charges against him for 
submitting estimated, hence false, figures. 
The appeals court found the Government's 
position so outrageous that it set aside the 
guilty verdict. 

Most Americans look upon Uncle Sam 
as a benevolent big brother, which he usually 
tries to be. But lately our Federal uncle 
has been developing an alarming vindictive 
streak. 


DON’T CUT LAND-GRANT COLLEGE 
FUNDS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National As- 
sociation of State Universities and Land- 
Grant Colleges said it was surprised and 
shocked at the 1967 budget cut of $20 
million in funds land-grant colleges use 
for teachers’ salaries and research. So 
am I. 

When instituted in 1890, the annual 
appropriations of funds for teachers’ sal- 
aries were for the purpose of placing 
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land-grant colleges on a firm instruc- 
tional foundation “for as long as this Na- 
tion shall live,” to quote the language 
of Congress. Seventy years later, in 1960, 
Congress tripled the Federal funds, after 
reexamining the need for substantial 
Federal assistance. I call upon Congress 
to make its will felt again by restoring 
the nearly $12 million cut from the 
budget. 

Some may think such a small amount 
can make no substantial difference. 
After all, is not education a multibil- 
lion-dollar business, and have not the 
universities gotten substantial new Fed- 
eral funds in recent years? 

This thinking neglects the fact that 
the land-grant colleges owe their exist- 
ence to the Morrill Act and have made 
these Federal funds bedrock foundations 
of their fiscal stability. If they had to 
get the same money from interest on 
endowment, an endowment of $400 mil- 
lion would be required, according to the 
National Association of State Universi- 
ties and Land-Grant Colleges. 

In many small colleges, the Federal 
funds constitute from 10 to 25 percent 
of the total budget. At the University 
of Idaho, they constitute about 7 percent 
of the instructional budget. At a meet- 
ing in Lewiston recently the president 
of the university, Dr. Ernest Hartung, 
said considerable harm would be done to 
higher education in Idaho in general, 
ee to agricultural research, in particu- 


This latter point is true because of a 
proposed reduction of $8.5 million in re- 
search funds for the agricultural re- 
search stations of the land-grant institu- 
tions. The cut comes on top of an even 
larger reduction in research funds for 
the Department of Agriculture. 

It means that two land-grant colleges, 
the University of Idaho and Washing- 
ton State University, which are located 
within 9 miles of each other and co- 
operate on agriculture research, would 
lose more than $166,000 in research 
funds at the very time the Western 
Wheat Quality Laboratory at Washing- 
ton State is proposed for elimination. 

In addition it is proposed that the 
county extension program which is run 
by land-grant colleges partly with Fed- 
eral funds, be retooled to direct more re- 
sources to local income areas rather than 
spread it across each State. That seems 
like a good idea, but can we not do both? 

This Nation will spend at least $15 
billion this year, and perhaps $20 billion 
next year, on the war in Vietnam. And 
Congress is being asked, at the same 
time, to authorize a new educational aid 
bill for foreign lands. I think we can 
forgo new foreign aid programs for im- 
proved education abroad, if we must take 
needed money away from our colleges 
here at home. 


THE NATIONAL LIBERATION FRONT 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, in the 
February 24 issue of the Reporter maga- 
zine appears an excellent article by 
Douglas Pike analyzing the role of the 
National Liberation Front in the conflict 
in South Vietnam, 
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Mr. Pike, who has been actively study- 
ing the Vietnamese situation since 1960, 
points out that: 


From an organizational standpoint, one of 
the great advantages the Vietcong enjoyed 
in earlier days was a deliberately clouded 
picture of its true character. Socially, politi- 
cally, militarily, and diplomatically, Vietnam 
is one of the most complex countries of the 
20th century. Given this condition, the 
Vietcong was able to build and maintain 
a reputation abroad for being more or less 
an “agrarian ref a tion when vir- 
tually no one in Vietnam ever regarded it 
as such, 


Another point made in this article that 
reflects upon the nature of the NLF is 
the fact that while the Vietminh in their 
struggle against French colonialism re- 
ceived the support of many religious 
groups in South Vietnam, including the 
Catholics, none of these groups have 
come to the assistance of the Vietcong or 
the NLF. 

And we should also take note of his 
analysis of any projected referendum in 
South Vietnam on the issue of a Commu- 
nist government versus non-Communist 
rule. His projection that the Vietcong 
would be lucky“ to get 10 percent of the 
vote is very revealing in regard to the 
issue of whether or not this struggle is 
a bona fide civil war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How STRONG Is THE NLF? 
(By Douglas Pike) 

Sarcon.—The Vietcong’s National Libera- 
tion Front (NLF) received a strong boost from 
Hanoi on January 24 when Ho Chi Minh 
dispatched a form letter to leaders of the 
Communist nations. In it Ho characterized 
the NLF as “fighting to achieve independence, 
democracy, peace, neutrality, and advancing 
toward the peaceful reunification of the 
fatherland.” He declared that “If the United 
States really wants peace, it must recognize 
the NLF as the sole genuine representative of 
the people of South Vietnam.” This position 
is an exact restatement of the position Hanoi 
has maintained toward the NLF over the 
years. What it failed to take into account, 
however, was the changed condition of the 
apparatus in the south, upon which so much 
of the Communist effort in Vietnam depends. 

On the morning of January 7, an episode 
took place here that serves to point up this 
change. A three-man Vietcong terror squad, 
led by a 36-year-old Vietcong activist named 
Nguyen Anh Tuan, loaded a 264-pound chunk 
of explosive plastic with detonator into the 
false bottom of a three-wheeled cycle cart 
and pedaled it downtown toward the Ala- 
bama Hotel, where several hundred U.S. 
troops are billeted. A few blocks short of the 
hotel the three were arrested by suspicious 
police. At a press conference a week later, 
Tuan told newsmen that his only regret in 
the affair was his failure to achieve his mis- 
sion. Tuan’s candid attitude and his un- 
concern over the danger to Vietnamese chil- 
dren in a school adjacent to the hotel (“Such 
deaths cannot be helped”) struck newsmen 
here as a refreshing change from the hypo- 
critical posturings of the Vietcong over the 
years. Here was the enemy as he really was: 
a true believer acting without remorse for his 
victims and stanchly refusing to hide behind 
the standard captured Vietcong prisoner's 
plea that he had been involved in the whole 
thing against his will. 
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Yet Tuan’s act, even if he had succeeded, 
would not really have been responsive to the 
present needs of the Vietcong cause. A suc- 
cessful explosion at the Alabama would not 
have moved the Vietcong any closer to vic- 
tory, but would only have hardened Ameri- 
can and Vietnamese determination, as have 
similar bombings in the past. The Alabama 
effort, in fact, was an old reflexive response 
to new circumstances, a failure to consider 
the changes taking place on both sides. As 
such, it was symptomatic in many ways of 
the general condition of the Vietcong as it 
enters the sixth year of the war. 


CHANGES FOR THE WORSE 


The Vietcong have lost the close identifica- 
tion with the people that marked their ear- 
lier days. The ranks of the older Vietcong 
cadres (roughly equivalent to officers, but 
loosely used to set full-time trained profes- 
sionals apart from local supporters) have 
been thinned. There is now a dated quality 
and an inadequacy about their efforts. The 
idealistic attraction has faded. Vietcong 
supporters now mutter guardedly about the 
“revolution betrayed,” and splinter groups 
eall themselves “true Communist revolu- 
tionaries.” Individual cadres complain in 
reports that the villagers have “lost their 
revolutionary vigor” or have become mere 
bourgeois revolutionaries content only with 
gains in land reform.” 

Chiefly this is the result of Vietcong ac- 
tions: increased taxation, forced conscrip- 
tion, and the brutal and bloody measures 
stemming from the Vietcong’s almost para- 
nolac preoccupation with spies in its midst. 
The stepped-up air war also has had the 
effect of turning the villagers against the 
Vietcong. Instead of being their protector 
they now regard it as the magnet that at- 
tracts bombs and rockets and napalm from 
the air, and shells from distant artillery 
posts. The guerrilla war, once rooted in the 
people, has become a giant slugging match, 
and the ideals for which it claimed to 
stand—and which many Americans here in 
early days regarded with a certain sympa- 
thy—have been trampled under foot. Many 
changes have been taking place, of which the 
most significant involve Vietcong organiza- 
tion, cadres, and doctrine. 

From an organizational standpoint, one 
of the great advantages the Vietcong en- 
joyed in earlier days was a deliberately cloud- 
ed picture of its true character. Socially, 
politically, militarily, and diplomatically, 
Vietnam is one of the most complex coun- 
tries of the 20th century. Given this condi- 
tion, the Vietcong was able to build and 
maintain a reputation abroad for being more 
or less an “agrarian reform” organization 
when virtually no one in Vietnam ever re- 
garded it as such. 

The NLF, founded in 1960, can be traced 
back through its immediate precursor, the 
Viet Minh, to the Chinese Communist revolu- 
tion. There are differences, to be sure, but 
there are also a host of similarities. The 
NLF organizers succeeded in enmeshing the 
rural Vietnamese villager in a network of 
“ilberation associations” from which he has 
found no escape except to flee his village as 
a refugee. A pseudogovernment, an ad- 
ministrative liberation-association chain of 
command, was created, running vertically 
down from the NLF central committee to the 
village. At the village there was additionally 
a horizontal structure of liberation associa- 
tions (at least six in each village: workers, 
farmers, youth, women, students, and cul- 
tural) as well as a tangled web of other social 
movements and organizations. All these 
were created ostensibly in the name of the 
villager and for his benefit. The farmer, for 
example, would get his own land, taken from 
the absentee landlord; women would get 
social status and equal rights with men, etc. 
Once recruited, the villager was told by the 
agitprop cadre that he must fight to defend 
the fruit of the revolution or lose his gains, 
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which, specifically, meant taking orders from 
the cadres and contributing—financially and 
otherwise—to the cause. The villager thus 
found himself trapped in the organizational 
web, the victim of a campaign of social pres- 
sure, persuasion, indoctrination, intimida- 
tion, or outright terror, usually in that order. 

Over the years the NLF demonstrated an 
impressive internal cohesion. The chief 
credit for this goes to the People’s Revolu- 
tionary Party (PRP), which acts like the re- 
inforcing rods in a ferroconcrete wall. The 
PRP, which publicly refers to itself as the 
“Marxist-Leninist element of the NLF,” was 
formed in 1962 to succeed the Lao Dong, or 
Communist Party in South Vietnam. For a 
graphic representation of their relationship, 
picture the NLF as a broad-based pyramid 
with the villages at the bottom and the cen- 
tral committee at the top, and the PRP as 
a thinner and harder core pyramid within, 
but also rising from base to apex. 

Ample evidence of the nature and role of 
the PRP exists in its own published mate- 
rials, captured documents, and defectors’ 
testimony. For example, a Training 
Manual for Cadres,” dated October 1965, 
declares: 

“The People’s Revolutionary Party is the 
party of the laboring class which will lead 
the people of South Vietnam to final vic- 
tory. * * The party’s objective * * * is 
to overthrow imperialism, colonialism, and 
feudalism, to make or remake a life of peace, 
prosperity, and happiness with no more op- 
pression and extortion * * * to smash the 
United States and its feudal servants and 
liberate the south. 

“Once independence is obtained,” the man- 
ual continues, “the next step is unification 
{of the two Vietnams], constructed and con- 
solidated in every way to make the country 
powerful and rich, a stronghold of peace. 
Then will come the social reorganization 
work, along Socialist-Communist principles: 
land without demarcations, cooperative elec- 
trification of the rural areas, reeducation of 
individuals, nationalization of private prop- 
erty, cultural and scientific education for 
everyone, all progressing day after day to 
better and better things in all fields. Also, 
helping other small, weak countries to strug- 
gle against imperialism.” 

The society envisioned by the PRP for 
South Vietnam is clearly a Communist one. 
Perhaps this is the reason that the elite in 
South Vietnam has refused to support or co- 
operate with it. Not one South Vietnamese 
political figure of any note has ever as- 
sociated himself with the NLF, nor has any 
important member of any Saigon govern- 
ment ever defected, Religious leaders like- 
wise have consistently refused to associate 
themselves with the movement, whereas the 
Vietminh was supported by many religionists, 
including Catholics, 


THE KEYSTONE 


The NLF leaders are obscure. The chair- 
man of the central committee, Nguyen Huu 
Tho, was a Saigon lawyer who sat out the 
Vietminh war and first ventured into politi- 
cal activism in the early 1950’s when he led 
an anti-U.S. demonstration in Saigon. 
Nguyen Van Hieu, the NLF's first secretary- 
general and single most important figure, 
was a Saigon journalist with neither status 
nor following when he joined the NLF. The 
present secretary-general, Huynh Tan Phat, 
an architect, was and still is largely unknown 
to the general Vietnamese population. The 
PRP leadership has always been exclusively 
northern or loyal to the North. Like the 
NLF, it built a tight cadre structure. 

The cadre has been the workhorse of the 
Vietcong effort since its inception. The cadre 
is told, and it is true, that “On your shoulders 
rests the entire burden of the revolution.” 
Even after years of sifting through captured 
cadre reports, one is still impressed by the 
incredibly heavy loads which the cadres are 
expected to carry. 
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For example, a recent central committee 
directive to district cadres informed them 
that during the following month they were 
to: “(1) Increase recruitment into the Lib- 
eration Army by 25 percent; (2) Increase tax 
revenues in the district by 10 percent. * * *; 
(5) Develop an intensive hate America cam- 
paign in your area. * * *; (7) Eliminate all 
spies and reactionary (i.e., progovernment) 
persons in your area”;—and so on, the list- 
ing continuing for a total of 17 items, any 
one of which would have occupied the full 
attention of a cadre fora month. At the end 
of the month, back goes the cadre’s report, 
packed with statistics and evaluation, Then, 
a short time later, back down the line comes 
the “criticism memo:” “Although you 
achieved your norms in items Nos. 1, 4, 7, 
9, 11, and 17,” it reads, “you were deficient 
and therefore must rectify* * Nos. 2, 3, 
5, 6.” 

The ideal Vietcong cadre is a person who 
can go into a Vietnamese village and deliver 
an impassioned speech that will bring the 
villagers to their feet shouting, an ability as 
rare in Vietnam as anywhere else. He must 
also be skilled in guerrilla tactics, especially 
the ambush. In the hands of the Vietcong, 
this basic tactical unit has become far more 
than simply two machineguns pointing 
down a road. It has emerged as a rather 
sophisticated form of warfare, involving 
many elements: a frontal force, a closing 
force, a reinforcement ambush force, and a 
pursuit ambush force, all employed accord- 
ing to terrain, weather, size of the enemy 
force, etc. An ambush becomes a deadly 
chess game, successful only if you outthink 
your enemy. It calls for a high order of skill, 
intelligence, and experience in leaders, again 
rare qualities anywhere. 

Thus the cadre can be the strength and 
weakness of the Vietcong. And while the 
principle that by developing good lower level 
leadership an organization can become effi- 
cient and powerful is correct, it also follows 
that such an organization is extremely vul- 
nerable if anything happens to its cadre 
structure. And this precisely is what has 
happened. 

Over the past 5 years the Vietcong has 
lost, chiefly through battle attrition, about 
6,000 cadres. This may not be excessive 
considering the magnitude of the Vietcong 
effort, but it represents an incalculable loss 
to the organization. Rank-and-file soldiers 
can be replaced, but loss of a cadre perma- 
nently damages the system. In fact, the 
genesis of Hanoi's deep involvement in the 
south can be traced to the cadre shortage. 
At first these were the so-called “regrouped 
southerners,” Vietnamese who had gone 
north during Operation Exodus in 1954-55. 
Soon this relatively small reservoir was ex- 
hausted, and by mid-1964 the “pure” north- 
ern cadre started appearing in numbers in 
the south. 

But the supply from the north could not 
keep pace with the rank-and-file buildup in 
1965, when the Vietcong’s strength was in- 
creased by some 20 percent. The overall 
quality of the cadre has continued to decline, 
damaging the effectiveness and efficiency of 
the entire movement. Unskilled, poorly 
trained leaders have been thrown into the 
breach, especially in the Mekong Delta. Be- 
ing unequal to the task they face, they have 
increasingly alienated the people by what 
strikes the observer as unnecessary brutality 
in conscription and taxation. 

Cadre morale itself is low, as is the morale 
of the Vietcong rank and file. The year 1965 
had been billed as the year of victory for the 
Vietcong, but the year’s end found the Viet- 
cong further from victory than ever. Short- 
ages in food, medicine, and almost all other 
supplies except ammunition resulted from 
the rapid expansion of manpower. Worse, 
the influx of northern cadres led to marked 
hostility on the part of the southerners, who 
resent the highhanded manner of the north- 
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erner, a feeling exacerbated by deep and 
long-standing regional prejudices. In fact, 
region in Vietnam is as important as caste is 
in India. Their arrival deeply eroded the 
indigenous base of the NLF, for the north- 
erner is totally loyal to Hanoi. Finally, the 
northern cadre has brought what historians 
may record as the most significant and dis- 
astrous change—that of doctrine. 


DOCTRINE INTO MYTH 


Vietcong theoreticians have traditionally 
held that there are three routes to victory: 
(1) the Khoi Nghia, or general uprising; (2) 
the famed Mao-Giap three-stage revolution- 
ary guerrilla war; or (3) coalition govern- 
ment. 

Khoi Nghia is a social myth, in the Sorelian 
usage. It is similar to and may have 
stemmed from the myth of the general 
strike, which was so powerful in early days 
of the Communist movement. 

The myth is this: cadres, working through 
the various liberation associations and other 
social movements, arouse the social con- 
sciousness of the villager and engage him in 
a series of activities not unlike the civil- 
rights efforts in the United States, that is, 
mass meetings, demonstrations, protest 
marches, letters to district chiefs, and peti- 
tions, all lumped together under the term 
“struggle movement.” Gradually this strug- 
gle movement will spread throughout the 
society and especially into the ranks of the 
South Vietnamese Army. Then, one morn- 
ing, the whole country will explode and 
struggle movements will erupt simultane- 
ously in all the 2,300 villages of the nation. 
At the same time the final disintegration of 
the army will take place and the soldiers will 
join the people en masse. No one will be left 
but a few imperialist lackeys in Saigon. 
With no opposition, the people will march to 
power. 

This was the doctrine that dominated 
Vietcong thinking from 1960 to 1964. Ba- 
sically a political or social strategy, it was 
not, however, regarded as bloodless; the Viet- 
cong from 1958 to the present has assassi- 
nated or executed an estimated 61,000 Viet- 
namese village leaders and governmental 
representatives, 

The Khoi Nghia strategy came perilously 
close to success with the widespread dis- 
orders and violence that developed during 
and after the last days of the Diem govern- 
ment, in late 1963 and early 1964. During 
that period the Vietcong stood at the gate 
of victory, but slowly its strength receded. 
The reasons are complex. Basically they 
stem from the new alinements and divisions 
of political power that emerged, involving 
the Buddhist leadership, students, Catholics, 
and of course the South Vietnamese mili- 
tary, all of whom had been relatively unim- 
portant under the rigid controls of the Diem 
government. As a result, Khoi Nghia was 
abandoned by the leadership, although some 
of its forms still are practiced. 

The doctrinal shift, which came in early 
1964, was to the revolutionary guerrilla war 
of Mao Tse-tung and North Vietnam's Gen- 
eral Vo Nguyen Giap. It was speeded and 
reinforced by the arrival of northern cadres, 
whose great political and military experience 
had been the Vietminh war against the 
French. Former southern Vietcong cadres 
who have quit under Saigon’s chieu hoi 
(amnesty) program have described the trans- 
formation. One of them told me: 

“The northerners said the idea of Khoi 
Nghia was all wrong, that the only way we 
could win was the way the Vietminh won, by 
building up our military forces, delivering 
military and psychological blows against the 
enemy, and finally fighting a new Dienbien- 
phu and driving them into the sea.” 

FIGHTING THE WRONG WAR 

The military doctrine continues to domi- 
nate the Vietcong, although chieu hoi re- 
turnees report that the whole concept of vic- 
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tory on the battlefield is being called into 
question in Vietcong ranks. Doubts are be- 
ing raised as to whether the revolutionary 
guerrilla warfare techniques that won 
against the French are still applicable to 
face an entirely new technology of warfare. 

The Vietcong leadership recognizes the 
condition but refuses to accept it as serious. 
Captured documents refer to the problem of 
the helicopter, whose mobility has trans- 
formed the face of the war in Vietnam, or the 
problem of tactical air support and its ability 
to concentrate firepower. Or, most frequent- 
ly, the problem of the high-flying bombers 
from Guam, against which the Vietcong are 
totally impotent. At criticism and self-criti- 
cism sessions, returnees say, high Vietcong 
officials try to convince skeptical cadres that 
these problems can be solved. To deal with 
the problem of the helicopter, they say to 
drive 16-foot bamboo spikes into the ground, 
thus preventing the helicopters from land- 
ing. To solve the problem of the B-52, dig 
air-raid shelters deeper than 15 feet (or, as 
one American facetiously advised, drive 
16,000-foot bamboo spikes into the ground). 
To solve the problem of tactical airpower, 
they advise closing with the enemy in hand- 
to-hand combat, or attacking in small units 
on many fronts rather than by massed frontal 
assault. 

The Vietcong is obsessed with the alir- 
power it faces. A significant percentage of 
Vietcong casualties now comes from the air. 
It was no accident that Radio Liberation, the 
Vietcong station, called the sabotage ex- 
plosion at the Metropole Hotel in Saigon last 
December a blow against airpower: ‘More 
than 200 U.S. jet pilots were killed or 
wounded * * * bloodthirsty pirates who daily 
sow death in North and South Vietnam” 
(actually eight persons were killed, six of 
them Vietnamese; there were no pilots living 
at the Metropole, which is a billet for ad- 
ministrative and Medical Corps enlisted 
men). 

The advice of the Vietcong officials adds 
up to littl more than to make the best 
of a bad situation. But new secret elec- 
tronic devices and other weapons are blunt- 
ing or nullifying many formerly effective 
guerrilla tactics. In all likelihood, tech- 
nology has made a Vietcong military victory 
impossible. Lower level cadres now know 
this. Probably the upper levels of the NLF 
and PRP in the South sense it. But ap- 
parently the leadership in Hanoi either 
cannot or will not face the obvious. 

All along, the NLF has had a minority 
element which argued that the surest route 
to power was through the establishment of 
an NLF coalition with a Saigon government. 
This approach, it was argued, would call for 
a certain amount of social disorder of the 
Khoi Nghia type as well as some guerrilla 
warfare, but basically it would be the enter- 
ing wedge of a move to bypass the enemy’s 
military strength, use his own political dis- 
organization to disorganize him further, and 
outflank the American presence. However, 
for any serious step toward coalition govern- 
ment, timing is all-important. 

If the Vietcong had taken this route at the 
start and stuck to it, it might very well have 
succeeded. Now, however, after more mili- 
tant means have failed, any suggestion of 
coalition government would probably smell 
of defeat and would be widely regarded as a 
sign of weakness by the Vietnamese. 

All that remains of the idea of coalition 
government is the slender hope that some 
leverage for the NLF mightibe salvaged from 
a return to the Geneva accords. The possible 
outcome of any free election that might be 
held under such circumstances is worth 

Of South Vietnam’s 15 million 
people, slightly more than half are under 
18 years of age, leaving a voting population 
of about 7 million, of whom perhaps 5 million 
could be expected to cast ballots. The Viet- 
cong force consists of the following: 55,000 
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main force soldiers, the full-time, salaried 
military in formal units; about 115,000 guer- 
rilla regionals or territorials, the so-called 
part-time guerrilla who fights and lives in 
his home territory; and about 45,000 polit- 
ical agitprop, tax collecting, indoctrination, 
training, and administrative cadres, many of 
whom are northerners. In addition there 
are 15,000 North Vietnamese Army troops in 
South Vietnam who are now arriving at the 
tate of about 4,000 a month; presumably 
some of these might vote. Behind this force 
are an estimated 500,000 true believers, per- 
sons who for one reason or another volun- 
tarily supports the Vietcong cause and are 
willing to take risks to do so, as in hiding 
guerrillas, feeding them, and supplying infor- 
mation. This totals over 730,000. If one in- 
cludes a quarter of a million additional votes 
from sympathizers, the Vietcong would get 
less than 1 million out of the 5 to 7 million 
votes cast. 

This is a generous estimate. Others are 
less generous. A recent study of Vietnamese 
village attitudes indicates that 10 percent of 
the villagers are true believers, 20 percent 
waver between the Vietcong and the Saigon 
Government, while the attitudes of 70 per- 
cent range from a sort of determined neutral- 
ism to outright hostility toward the Vietcong. 
Using these figures, the Vietcong could only 
count for certain on its 10 percent, or 500,000 
votes, plus some portion of the 1 million 
votes of the wavering 20 percent, depending 
on the campaign and circumstances. But 
this would leave it far short of anything like 
a majority. 

Nothing at the moment indicates that the 
Vietcong leadership is willing to take its 
chances at the polls. The Vietcong does not 
have now, and never has had, the majority 
of the people behind it. It would be lucky 
to get 10 percent of the votes cast in an 
authentic election. 

In sum, the Vietcong today finds itself in 
a doctrinal box with all three of its possible 
routes to victory—the sociopolitical, the mili- 
tary, and the diplomatic—closed to it. Con- 
sequently, it has fallen back on the sterile 
thesis of the protracted conflict that will be 
won because the enemy, the United States, 
will tire of the whole affair and withdraw. 
But this does nothing for its own morale. 
Guerrillas living in swamps, without ade- 
quate food or medical care, far from their 
families, cannot be expected to fight on 
indefinitely. 


WHY WE ARE IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 
now concluded its present series of hear- 
ings. We have heard many arguments 
for a continuation of present policy and 
for a modification of that policy. 

In considering all the issues involved 
in the Vietnam conflict, we must never 
lose track of the central issue—why we 
are in Vietnam, and why we must stay 
there. My colleague, Senator McGee, 
has had occasion to emphasize this cen- 
tral question. His remarks were hailed 
in editorial comment by the Wyoming 
Eagle on February 11. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial cited above be 
printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editori- 
al was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorp, as follows: 

THE CENTRAL ISSUE 


Wyoming’s senior Senator GALE MCGEE has 
described as superficial many points of de- 
bate over Vietnam. 
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He called upon the Senate Monday to zero 
in on the central issue why we are in Viet- 
nam.” 

He charged critics of the administration 
conduct in Vietnam were avoiding that issue. 
He said they were using a series of “discursive 
arguments which question the efficiency or 
efficacy of a tactic or a battle plan or of the 
response or lack of response of diplomatic 
maneuvers in any one of a hundred areas.” 

He said superficial aspects of the Vietnam 
debate included 

“The question of how, whether, and when 
to conduct a dialog with the National Liber- 
ation Front; 

“The question of the resumption of bomb- 
ing across the 17th parallel; 

“The hue and cry over whether or not we 
have reacted with hospitality and dispatch 
to the alleged peace feelers from Hanol; 

“Concern over the possibility that our ac- 
tions will trigger the entry of Red China into 
this conflict; 

“The implication that the efforts of our 
air arm in Vietnam were something less than 
effective; 

“The contention among some that the 
Communists relaxed their activities during 
the holiday cease-fire and that somehow we 
had not adequately responded to that relax- 
ation; 

“The fact that we have, with the ex- 
ception of New Zealand, Australia, and South 
Korea, received little in the way of direct 
help from our friends around the world.” 

We agree with Senator McGee that much 
of the debate on Vietnam is superficial. 

Almost daily, the press carries stories quot- 
ing someone who objects to some single 
action or decision, who criticizes some single 
statement or who finds fault with one little 
facet of a many-faceted problem, or who has 
an idea of how one phase of the situation 
should or should not be handled. 

And there is no doubt these many side 
arguments tend to obscure the central issue 
of why we are in Vietnam and why we must 
stay. 

In his state of the Union message a few 
weeks ago, President Johnson said the “most 
important principle of our foreign policy is 
support of national independence—the right 
of each people to govern themselves—and 
shape their own institutions. 

“For peaceful world order will be possible 
only when each country walks the way it has 
chosen for itself.” 

The President observed that, more than 6 
years ago, North Vietnam started moving 
soldiers and supplies into South Vietnam. 

“As the assault mounted,” he said, “our 
choice gradually became clear. We could 
leave, abandoning South Vietnam to its at- 
tackers and to certain conquest—or we could 
stay and fight beside the people of South 
Vietnam. We stayed. 

“And we will stay until aggression has 
stopped. 

“We will stay because a just nation cannot 
leave to the cruelties of its enemies a people 
who have staked their lives and independ- 
ence on our solemn pledge—a pledge which 
has grown through the commitments of 
three American Presidents. 

“We will stay because in Asia—and around 
the world—are countries whose course of in- 
dependence rests, in large measure, on con- 
fidence in American protection. To yield to 
force in Vietnam would weaken that con- 
fidence, undermine the independence of 
many lands, and whet the appetite of the ag- 
gressor. We would have to fight in one land, 
and then another—or abandon much of Asia 
to the domination of Communists. 

“And we do not intend to abandon Asia 
to conquest.“ 

The President reminded that “our decision 
to stand firm has been matched by our desire 
for peace.” 
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There are those, in and out of Congress, 
who criticize President Johnson's policy in 
Vietnam. 

But every poll that we have seen shows 
that the vast majority of the American peo- 
ple are firmly behind him and in full support 
of his handling of the situation in Vietnam. 

We suspect the majority of the citizens of 
this Nation are more realistic—more aware 
of the central issue—than many of the 
critics. 


THE NEW PAX AMERICANA 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the ob- 
ligations the United States has assumed 
under treaties with over 40 other coun- 
tries are formidable, but apparently the 
U.S. obligation goes even further than 
we thought. 

In the law of contracts it is elemen- 
tary that if a number of people contract 
to do a certain thing together, and one 
or more of them default on their obliga- 
tion, the contractual obligation is no 
longer binding on the others. Appar- 
ently this is not true of the international 
treaty obligations of the United States, 
because Secretary Rusk has told the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee the 
United States has an obligation under 
the southeast Asia treaty to oppose ag- 
gression regardless of what other signa- 
tory nations do. One wonders why, if 
this is true, treaties serve any purpose 
other than providing a cover of legality 
for what the United States would do any- 
way. 

This is but one of several aspects of 
Secretary Rusk’s remarkable testimony 
which Columnist James Reston dis- 
cussed in yesterday’s New York Times. 
In it Reston writes: 

The Rusk doctrine makes the Monroe Doc- 
trine or the Truman doctrine seem rather 
cheap. Monroe limited his commitments to 
the Western Hemisphere. Truman wanted 
to oppose communism primarily by eco- 
nomic means. And even John Foster Dulles, 
who was not a timid man, thought each al- 
liance should stand on its own terms and 
depend to some degree on what the other 
members of the alliance did. 


Mr. Reston goes on to point out: 


But the Rusk doctrine draws no distinc- 
tion between powerful industrial demo- 
cratic states in Europe and weak undemocra- 
tic states in Asia. His view seems to be that 
the United States must redeem the prom- 
ises of every alliance it has signed regard- 
less of what the other signatories do, and 
that failure to keep everybody's promise in 
one alliance will destroy the confidence of 
the world in all other alliances we have 
signed. 

If this is true, it is odd that most of our 
allies in Europe, the Middle East and even in 
Japan are critical of our operations in Viet- 
nam, but this is the thesis Mr. Rusk placed 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the column, 
“Washington: The Rusk Doctrine,” be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON: THE Rusk DOCTRINE 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 19.—Secretary of 

State Rusk has put a grim doctrine before 
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the people of this country. He was a respon- 
sive and forthright witness before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and it is im- 
portant that we understand what he thinks 
our duties and responsibilities are in the 
world. 

First, in Vietnam, we are to commit to the 
battle whatever is necessary to end the ag- 
gression and bring about the freedom and 
security of South Vietnam. 

What this means, he conceded, depends 
primarily on what the enemy commits (the 
Chinese committed 1 million men to the bat- 
tle in Korea). He would not say there was 
no limit to the men and material the United 
States would send to Vietnam, but he stuck 
to his proposition that we would maintain 
military superiority there no matter long 
it took to stop the fighting. 


RUSK’S OBJECTIVE 


This objective, it should be noted, was not 
made conditional on what the South Viet- 
namese or any of the other allies contributed 
to the fighting. There is no longer much 
talk here of victory depending primarily on 
the South Vietnamese Army. Mr. Rusk dis- 
cussed the freedom of South Vietnam as a 
vital American interest, essential to our own 
security and critical to all the other security 
commitments we have taken to over 40 other 
countries. This is a formidable doctrine. 

Second, the Secretary of State gave an in- 
teresting interpretation of America’s obliga- 
tions as a member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. In the event of armed 
aggression against the territory covered by 
that treaty, he said, America’s obligation to 
oppose the aggression did not depend on all 
the members agreeing to oppose it, but it 
was America’s duty to do so regardless of 
what the others did (which in Vietnam is 
very little). 


THE AMERICAN COMMITMENTS 


This did not mean, Secretary Rusk re- 

marked, that the United States was obli- 
gated to oppose Communist aggression 
everywhere in the world or that we were 
going around looking for fights to put down. 
For example, we did not oppose Communist 
China’s aggression in Tibet or the Soviet 
Union’s aggression in Hungary, for we had 
not taken any commitment to do so, but this 
still leaves us with commitments the like of 
which no sovereign nation ever took in the 
history of the world. 
For the United States is committed to 
oppose Communist aggression all along the 
periphery of the Communist nations from 
the North Cape of Norway through the heart 
of Europe to Greece and Turkey (NATO); 
along the southern frontier of the Soviet 
Union in the Near and Middle East (the 
Eisenhower resolution); and thence through 
southeast Asia (SEATO) to Australia, New 
Zealand, the Philippines, Japan, and Korea. 
And if you add our obligation under the 
Organization of American States and our 
obligations under the United Nations, you 
take in most of the rest of the world. 

The Rusk doctrine makes the Monroe Doc- 
trine or the Truman doctrine seem rather 
cheap. Monroe limited his commitments to 
the Western Hemisphere, Truman wanted 
to oppose communism primarily by eco- 
nomic means. And even John Foster Dulles, 
who was not a timid man, thought each 
alliance should stand on its own terms and 
depend to some degree on what the other 
members of the alliance did, 

But the Rusk doctrine draws no distinc- 
tion between powerful industrial democratic 
states in Europe and weak undemocratic 
states in Asia. His view seems to be that 
the United States must redeem the promises 
of every alliance it has signed regardless of 
what the other signatories do, and that fail- 
ure to keep everybody's promise in one alli- 
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ance will destroy the confidence of the world 
in all other alliances we have signed. 


THAT BLANK CHECK 


If this is true, it is odd that most of our 
allies in Europe, the Middle East and even in 
Japan are critical of our operations in Viet- 
nam, but this is the thesis Mr. Rusk placed 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 

And the interesting thing is that the Sena- 
tors cannot really do much about it, which 
accounts for all the frustration they have 
demonstrated on the TV screens in the last 
few days. For in the moment of crisis dur- 
ing the Communist attack on our ships in 
the Gulf of Tonkin, President Johnson asked 
for a blank check to deal with aggression all 
over southeast Asia—including the right to 
use any force “he” deemed necessary—and 
once he had published that request, the Con- 
gress had no choice but to grant it to him 
or—what was unthinkable—repudiate him in 
the face of the enemy. 
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Nor can the Senate do anything to take 
back this promise under present circum- 
stances. If Senator Morse presses his reso- 
lution to withdraw the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion, obviously few if any Congressmen are 
going to vote with him and turn their backs 
on the 200,000 Americans now fighting in 
Vietnam. 

But their helplessness merely emphasizes 
the transformation that has taken place in 
American and world politics. The President, 
if he chooses his time carefully, can obviously 
get almost any commitment he likes from 
the Congress in the moment of crisis, and 
under the Rusk doctrine, we are then obliged 
to redeem each commitment, regardless of 
what the other parties to the agreement do, 
or risk the destruction of the entire system 
of American alliances created since the last 
war. 

All this goes well beyond Vietnam in space 
and time. Mr. Rusk has asked the Senate 
to contain the expansion of communism all 
along the periphery of the Communist em- 
pire, by force of arms and without allies if 
necessary, and the Congress cannot oppose 
him in present circumstances without oppos- 
ing its own men in Vietnam, which it obvi- 
ously will not do. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business be laid before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business which is S. 
2791. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. MONRONEY. Mr, President, the 
difficult problem which we face in south- 
east Asia, and the complex relationships 
that problem bears to U.S. foreign and 
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domestic policies generally, is better 
understood today than it was a week ago, 
or a month ago. More of our people 
have an appreciation for the facts of 
international life than ever before. The 
high-level and_ well-publicized debates 
and discussions in recent days have con- 
tributed vastly to a new growth of the 
national concensus that supports the 
commitments we have undertaken over 
the years for peace and humanity. 

Now, in my opinion, it is time for the 
Senate to agree to a rollcall vote, not 
later than Wendnesday, day after tomor- 
row, on the pending bill which would 
authorize substantial new funding of the 
combat operations in South Vietnam. 
We can have this vote, and I am con- 
fident that it will be overwhelmingly 
favorable to these authorizations, and 
then get on with other very important 
business which is before the Congress. 

The debate and discussion of our for- 
eign and military policies have pro- 
ceeded to the point where the voting can 
reflect the more mature, knowledgeable 
judgment of not only 100 Senators, but 
also the 194 million Americans we 
represent here, 

Certainly some of the information 
developed in the frank discussions be- 
tween Government leaders and the able 
committee members gave some informa- 
tion to our enemies we would rather have 
kept secret. But the value of this full- 
dress discussion with a few holds barred 
was worth much more to us than it 
could have been to the Communists. 

To me it revealed that even the severe 
critics of the President’s program in Viet- 
nam had no alternative solution or solu- 
tions to offer. The main criticism was 
directed at the decision to undertake the 
task of protecting the human rights of 
the South Vietnamese in the first place. 
But the case remains overwhelming that 
we have no other course but to continue 
the war as we have been doing. 

I am sure that the assurances given 
that no great escalation is planned and 
that no use of nuclear weapons is con- 
templated place the administration and 
its critics in virtual agreement. Much of 
the differences have been proven, I be- 
lieve, to have been based on fear of 
escalation to a high degree. 

From very able testimony of both 
Secretary Rusk and Gen. Maxwell Tay- 
lor, I am satisfied that the basic aims of 
the administration and our military 
leaders correspond almost identically 
with those of their critics. Heretofore, 
the erities have been unwilling to accept 
statements that the administration seeks 
less—rather than more—war in that 
area. 

Heretofore, the critics appeared to sus- 
pect both military and diplomatic lead- 
ers of reckless adventure, and with lack- 
ing sufficient concern for the possibility 
of Chinese involvement. Heretofore, the 
critics have feared needless escalation of 
the conflict. 

The clear answers of both Secretary 
Rusk and General Taylor before the com- 
mittee, seen and heard in millions of 
American homes, should put these fears 
at rest. A commonsense understanding 
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of our policy in Vietnam has thus been 
engendered on a much wider scale. 

The basic issue is very simple. We are 
carrying on an extension of an Ameri- 
can policy of aiding other nations who 
are seeking to preserve their govern- 
ments against aggression and Communist 
subversion. 

It has been North Vietnam—not the 
United States—that carried the war into 
South Vietnam. We have been ready— 
we are still ready—to negotiate a settie- 
ment of all difficulties, the foremost of 
which is the right of the people of South 
Vietnam to freely choose their own form 
of government and their own leaders in 
an honest election without fear of mur- 
der or violence. 

To me, this seems to be the difficult 
but important duty that America has to 
assume as a result of her world leader- 
ship. If the present Communist effort 
at conquest in South Vietnam is allowed 
to succeed because America has been 
forced by her own people to withdraw, 
then there is no power in this vast area 
with its nearly 1 billion people which 
can keep a Communist wave from en- 
gulfing the entire subcontinent. 

So, it is time to call the roll on whether 
we stand for the defense of freedom in 
Asia—as we have stood for such defense 
at home and in other parts of the world. 
Our vote on funds to supply our fighting- 
men will determine the support of this 
policy. 

To delay a showdown on this issue will 
serve neither those favoring nor those op- 
posing these authorizations. I am cer- 
tain that those who have taken the lead 
in provoking the arguments, and who 
have been critical of the administration’s 
policies in South Vietnam, will not neces- 
sarily oppose these authorizations. 

The one big conclusion resulting from 
the hearings that have been held before 
the network television cameras is simply 
that, given the world as it has existed 
for the past decade, none of us can con- 
scientiously say that we have vigorously 
identified and proposed substantive al- 
ternative approaches to the course of ac- 
tion that has been pursued to this point 
in South Vietnam. 

It has been said frequently that per- 
haps the debate of recent days should 
have been held years ago, but few among 
us will confuse hindsight with foresight 
in this moment of reappraisal. Al of us 
are aware of the problems that led the 
United States to risk grave military in- 
volvement earlier in Iran, in Greece, in 
the heart of Berlin, in Turkey, and in 
Cuba. In each of these areas, the mosaic 
of the challenge was unlike any other. 
In each instance, we calculated the odds, 
weighing them on a scale fashioned from 
the brutal and terrible lessons learned in 
World War II. 

Only in Korea, within the generation 
since World War II, have we been com- 
pelled to invest American lives in large 
numbers in order to stand by our com- 
mitments. In Korea, it was a sudden 
and well-defined confrontation. Con- 
versely, in South Vietnam, it has been a 
slowly and irregularly defined applica- 
tion of our moral, as well as military, 
resources. 
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The understanding of our commit- 
ment in South Vietnam has likewise de- 
veloped much more slowly. The Ameri- 
can people in this instance have at times 
seen through the glass darkly, simply 
because fact and illusion have been in- 
termingled far too frequently in discus- 
sions of the issues. 

But no American need apologize for 
being confused by the complex situation 
in Vietnam. As my distinguished col- 
league, Senator RUSSELL from South 
Carolina, stated a few days ago, even the 
most sophisticated and reflective Amer- 
icans have been bewildered by the ple- 
thora of fact, fiction, rumor, and specu- 
lations generated by the problems in 
Vietnam. 

It goes without saying, because it has 
been said so often before, that we are 
fighting a different kind of war in South 
Vietnam. We are pledged to help the 
Government of South Vietnam, on its 
own territory, to fight an insidious guer- 
rilla campaign directed from North Viet- 
nam. We are fighting alongside the 
South Vietnamese that they may have 
the sacred right of self-determination— 
that the government they have in the 
future may be a government based on the 
consent of the governed. 

The nationally televised hearings held 
in recent days by the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee focused on the 
diplomatic and political considerations 
underlying our activities and our chal- 
lenges in southeast Asia. 

A unique and marvelous feature of our 
free society has once again been demon- 
strated. We are blessed with free- 
dom of debate and discussion that 
strengthens first, our resolve, and sec- 
ond, the forces and effect of our position 
in world affairs. 

It has long been believed that the pen 
is mightier than the sword. Now the 
writer, with his pen has strong new elec- 
tronic allies in the mobilization of intel- 
lect that leads to successful decision- 
making. 

As beneficial as the televised Foreign 
Relations hearings were, I wish it had 
been possible for the American people 
to have sat in on the hearings held 
earlier concerning the pending author- 
ization bill before the Committee on 
Armed Services and the Subcommittee 
on Defense Appropriations. 

Starting January 20, these two com- 
mittees held a series of hearings which 
necessarily were behind closed doors 
because of the military security involved. 
We took testimony from 11 witnesses 
over a period of some 10 days. We 
heard from the military leadership of 
this Nation, both civilian and uniformed. 

For the past week, the published 
version of the testimony taken in these 
hearings has been available to the mem- 
bers of the Senate and to the entire Na- 
tion. I regret that it has not been pos- 
sible for millions of our citizens to have 
the benefit of the facts brought forward 
in these hearings, and which are now 
available publicly in printed form, for 
I am convinced that our inquiries pro- 
duced significant new data concerning 
technology and tactics applicable to the 
new type of warfare in South Vietnam. 
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It was the feeling of the members of 
the two committees that these were the 
best hearings on the military aspects of 
our current worldwide posture that we 
have ever had. 

Much has been made in columns and 
commentaries concerning the doubts 
that exist regarding the “legality, moral- 
ity and feasibility” of our posture in 
South Vietnam. General Taylor, with 
millions of Americans across the Nation 
as witnesses, steadfastly asserted that 
our military objectives possibly can be 
achieved without an all-out war. He 
admitted the risks, and they are obvious. 
But he also pointed out the tremendous 
increase in the Vietcong attrition rate, 
now estimated between 16,000 and 17,000 
men a month. With such losses con- 
tinuing, the Vietcong could be hard 
pressed within a few months to main- 
tain the pressures on local South Viet- 
nam political and social structures that 
in the past have been the difference 
between winning and losing in that part 
of the world. 

Both Secretary of Defense McNamara 
and General Wheeler, the chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff, stated in the 
closed hearings of the Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees that 
with the mobility and firepower we have 
been able to bring to bear in South Viet- 
nam, the ground rules of guerrilla fight- 
ing, the classical concepts that the Viet- 
cong borrowed from the Red Chinese, 
are now being revised. American exper- 
tise and technology can alter long-stand- 
ing concepts. 

I especially recommend to the Mem- 
bers of the Senate who are concerned 
about the size of the commitment we 
will have to make in South Vietnam, a 
further examination of the colloquy be- 
tween Senator MANSFIELD and Secretary 
McNamara appearing on pages 140 to 
145 of the printed hearings that are now 
available on your desk. 

One can, with some confidence, deduce 
from this discussion that while no posi- 
tive limitation of our manpower needs is 
possible, we can control and we can sub- 
due the Vietcong in South Vietnam with- 
out gravely gambling on an allout 
ground forces confrontation with Red 
China. 

The ingredients of our success in 
South Vietnam are new tactics based 
on new technology, emphasizing mo- 
bility, and overwhelming firepower. In 
addition, time can now be utilized in 
favor of a steady buildup within South 
Vietnam of the social and economic 
structures required to prevent Commu- 
nist takeover in the years ahead. 

In this connection, I would recommend 
to the Senators that they review the 
testimony that Gen. Harold K. Johnson, 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, gave as a 
result of questions from Senators Rus- 
SELL, and SALTONSTALL, on Monday, 
January 24. This testimony appears on 
pages 248 to 259 of the printed hearings. 

General Johnson’s statements reflect 
the realistic understanding that our 
military leadership has for the social and 
economic problems of our South Viet- 
namese friends. The testimony of this 
soldier who is responsible for the suc- 
cessful conduct of combat operations in 
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South Vietnam, was reassuring to me 
personally. Let me quote to you one 
statement which appears in the pub- 
lished record on page 253, when Senator 
ELLENDER was inquiring of General John- 
son about the effectiveness of our anti- 
insurgency tactics. 

General Johnson said you have to look 
at the philosophy of the insurgent. The 
general said: 

It is necessary for him to create an in- 
stability that will cause the government to 
fall. He must maintain some minimum 
level of turbulence in order to bring pres- 
sures to bear on the government that will 
cause that government to fall and another 
government to come to power in which he 
hopefully will gain some part, and begin to 
subvert from inside rather than outside. 

So, therefore, all of the actions that they 
can take against the forces of law and or- 
der contribute to this level of turbulence 
that they must maintain and the more ef- 
fective we are in suppressing this turbulence, 
and the more presence that we have, it seems 
to me, the more he must increase his turbu- 
lence in order to force an overthrow. I 
think that is what has happened to him, 
so that the actions that he has taken in 
the course of the last 6 months to a year 
are now coming to be counterproductive for 
his purposes. 

He is no longer the friend of the peasant, 
because he is putting greater and greater 
burdens on the peasants, 


Many, many other points were made 
in these hearings on the pending author- 
izations that serve to reinforce my con- 
viction that we must pursue vigorously 
our military actions against the guerrillas 
in South Vietnam and must continue 
bombing their supply lines outside popu- 
lous areas in North Vietnam. 

Even within the last 24 hours, we have 
seen encouraging developments within 
South Vietnam that would indicate a 
continuing buildup in internal stability 
there, a stability that the Vietcong has 
been dedicated to prevent. The an- 
nouncements of Premier Nguyen Cao Ky 
of several steps to strengthen the in- 
ternal organization of his government, 
leading toward popular elections in 1967, 
are the direct outgrowth of the recent 
conference at Honolulu. At that con- 
ference, President Johnson demon- 
strated once again that we have no selfish 
or imperialistic ambitions in southeast 
Asia or in South Vietnam. 

May I respectfully suggest that some 
of my colleagues who have been quarrel- 
ing and criticizing, but who have been 
shy of positive alternative approaches, 
take special note of the continuing efforts 
to provide economic, social, and political 
stability for this troubled part of the 
world. Premier Ky’s responses to the 
President’s suggestions are further evi- 
dence that the South Vietnamese are 
vigilant to the complex internal prob- 
lems they must grapple with in addition 
to the aggression of the Vietcong and 
the North Vietnamese. 

May I suggest further that we demon- 
strate equal vigilance here in the Sen- 
ate. Many complex domestic problems 
as well as other international situations 
await our attention. We should pro- 
ceed without further delay to sched- 
ule a vote on the pending military au- 
thorizations not later than Wednesday 
of this week. 
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Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, one of 
the lofty purposes of our involvement 
in Vietnam is said to be to make a stand 
against tyranny and slavery in favor of 
democratic self-determination. We can 
prescribe no less for ourselves. Ours is 
no monolithic society, but one in which 
divergent views may be aired, in which 
discussion is free and open, and in which 
the minorities are protected. 

Thus, many of us who had reservations 
and questions about the involvement 
sought an opportunity to be heard and 
to promote the free and open discussion 
we value so highly. Our opportunity 
was the presence before the Senate of 
an authorization measure to supplement 
what has already been voted. 

The present authorization measure 
calls for $4 billion plus for the war effort, 
a part of more than $12 billion in supple- 
mental funds for Vietnam fighting. I 
support these appropriations. I support 
our fighting men and have no wish to 
deprive them of anything. 

There has been no effort to speed up 
the approval of the remainder, which is 
now pending. On the contrary, the 
Senate moved with its customary pace 
for this time of year. 

The members of the minority were ac- 
corded the privilege of time off for Lin- 
coln Day dinners. The great debate on 
section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley Act 
came and went without any charges that 
debaters were impeding the war effort. 

The official administration position is 
that debate on the conduct of the war 
and on the degree of involvement is cor- 
rect and worthwhile. Two administra- 
tion witnesses so testified before the open 
hearings of the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee last week. 

Yet we have been exposed, in more re- 
cent days, to the spectacle of a high ad- 
ministration official apparently attempt- 
ing to muzzle Senate debate by using 
representatives of veterans’ organiza- 
tions. 

Debate and discussion bring into the 
open what has been whispered and 
rumored. Talking about issues not only 
is proper in the American system, but 
performs a worthwhile purpose. When 
this free and open discussion is conducted 
in the Senate, the greatest deliberative 
body in the world is performing its con- 
stitutional function to advise upon for- 
eign policy. 

When we muzzle discussion we do a dis- 
service to our system of representative 
democracy. The right of the people to 
know and the right of dissent is inherent 
in our system. When we lose those 
rights, we no longer have freedom and 
self-determination for ourselves, much 
less for export. 

Fruitful results already have come 
from this kind of discussion. 

The Vice President has been both pro- 
moting moral aid for our war effort and 
seeking additional troops from allies. 

The maritime union’s voluntary effort 
to refuse to load ships bound for North 
Vietnam is another step in tightening a 
noose on our adversaries without resort- 
ing to further troop commitments or nu- 
clear war. 

Some other positive steps in backing 
our fighting men and promoting our prin- 
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ciples and goals have occurred since the 
debate began. Muzzling debate, im- 
pugning the patriotism of fellow Ameri- 
cans, are not positive steps in backing our 
men or our effort. Indeed, they under- 
mine our system. 

TRAPPED BETWEEN THE IMPOSSIBLE AND THE 

INTOLERABLE 

It has been said that in Vietnam we 
are “trapped between the impossible and 
the intolerable.” 

These are the horns of our dilemma. 
Yet, I do not subscribe to such a wholly 
pessimistic view. To conclude that a 
solution is impossible is to despair alike 
of military and peaceseeking efforts. We 
do not share the outlook of the suicide 
who finds life so intolerable that the 
effort to continue is entirely useless. 

Yet, the possibilities for success in our 
venture in Vietnam are extremely dim. 

It is not “impossible” for our own great 
Nation to furnish 600,000, 800,000, or a 
million men for military action and sup- 
port. But it may be literally “intoler- 
able” to our Nation and its citizens to do 
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It is not, strictly speaking, intolerable 
to live with a weak and chaotic govern- 
ment in Saigon which controls no more 
than a quarter of South Vietnam. But 
it may prove literally impossible to pro- 
vide through its single agency an effec- 
tive and democratic government. 
Should Saigon secure a measure of con- 
trol over the quarter now dominated by 
the Vietcong, and over the half in dispute 
between them, the difficulties will become 
even greater, and even more impossible. 

The ingredients of our problem are so 
many that they confound and confuse 
not alone the so-called doves and the 
hawks, but even the owls. 

The military problem alone is enough 
to give us pause. But we are told that 
its solution will achieve nothing unless 
a far more difficult solution in Vietnam’s 
internal life is effected. 

Further, the political problem, bad as 
it is in South Vietnam, is not confined to 
the scene of strife in that one small 
country. It involves also North Viet- 
nam, the other half of a divided people, 
together totaling 32 million in a land 
half the size of Texas. It involves the 
Communist giants, China and Russia. It 
must be a concern of the 40 nations with 
whom we have bilateral and multilat- 
eral treaty relationships. It involves, 
now, nearly three times that number 
who are members of the United Nations. 
The cast of characters and the scope of 
the action outdo the vast concepts even 
of Tolstoi in his classic novel, “War and 
Peace.” Beside the reality of war and 
peace, even the fiction of genius must 
pale. 

Others have spoken out, all with con- 
cern, many with wisdom. None has an 
immediate solution, and neither do I. 
But I, and most Americans, hold the deep 
conviction that the birth of solutions is 
best accomplished through the midwifery 
of discussion. As a Member of the Sen- 
ate, I feel a deep obligation to contribute 
to the utmost extent of my ability, even 
though it may draw charges—and these 
have already been made against me in 
the public print—of moving in an area 
which may exceed my competence, or of 
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giving comfort to Communists by criti- 
cism, no matter how well-meaning or 
constructive in intent. 

“DEBATE MUST NEVER CEASE” 


But let us not be afraid of discussion. 
Let us examine every aspect of public 
policy in Vietnam. This an issue involv- 
ing the lives of our sons, and also our 
daughters, for the outcome may keep 
them from being burned. This is a ques- 
tion calling for the most lavish expendi- 
ture of our treasury. Affected deeply are 
the relationships we hold with other na- 
tions. Even the basic question of the 
justice and morality of our cause must 
not be exempt from examination. 

Nothing in American policy should be 
sacrosanct from public scrutiny. It is 
not only the privilege but it is the duty 
of the Congress, and of the Senate in 
particular through its constitutional role 
of advice and consent, to examine, to 
think, to ponder, to suggest, to be an ac- 
tive and stalwart force in helping to 
shape the Nation’s foreign policy in such 
a time as this. 

It is pertinent to quote the words of 
a great leader of this Nation who is in 
high office today: 

The primacy of the executive branch in 
foreign affairs in no way lessens the moral 
and legal responsibility of the Congress to 
work for national policies which come to 
grips responsibly and realistically with urgent 
demands of the world crisis, * * * Respon- 
sible debate must never cease, even in war- 
time. 


These words appeared over the signa- 
ture of our Presiding Officer, Vice Presi- 
dent HUBERT HUMPHREY, in the July 1959 
issue of Foreign Affairs. In a discussion 
of the Senate in Foreign Policy, the final 
paragraph of an excellent exposition by 
the Vice President of the Senate's role 
in such a time as this concludes: 

Congress was not created to govern, and it 
should not attempt to do so. Yet this is no 
time for Congress to submit meekly to the 
Executive will. In fact, it could not submit 
even if it were so inclined, because there is 
not one Executive will, but a number of con- 
fiicting wills which have not yet surrendered 
to the authority of an overriding national 
purpose. 


What is our national purpose in Viet- 
nam? 

Is our purpose military victory? If so, 
what will constitute such a victory? 
What will be its cost in lives, in the 
destruction of a countryside which al- 
ready needs rebuilding, in the continua- 
tion of warfare already continuing for 
two decades, in the ever-expanding 
homelessness of refugees? Will military 
victory assure political democracy? Will 
it aid economic development? 

Behind the military goal is our deeper 
purpose to contain the international 
aspects of communism’s ambition? 
Will our deeper involvement lead us to 
the dangerous trap of a land war in Asia 
against the Chinese? Will we then suc- 
cumb to the temptation to use the 
fantastic engines of atomic destruction 
and loose thermonuclear warfare upon 
the world? 

After many years, we have achieved 
some measure of a stable relationship 
with the other Communist great power 
and the other great nuclear power, Rus- 
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sia. Is our policy jeopardizing the fu- 
ture there irreparably? 

Or is our purpose for Vietnam a viable 
settlement which will meet the aspira- 
tions of the population of that divided 
country, a settlement in line with our 
often-announced and longstanding pol- 
icy, so often honored in the breach, of 
self-determination? Is our purpose after 
all broader than military victory? Is not 
it the achievement of a sound peace, one 
perhaps which does not fully satisfy any 
one participant but with which ail can 
live? 

Emil Ludwig, the famous German au- 
thor and biographer, whose work in- 
cluded a noteworthy life of Napoleon, 
once produced a little parable in which 
he depicted a small boy asking questions 
as he saw men going off to war. 

“Why,” he said, “are they going to 
war?” 

“They go to fight the enemy,” he was 
told, 

“Why do they fight the enemy?” asked 
the boy. 

“So they can win the war,” was his 
reply. 

“And why must they win the war?” 

To that came the answer: “So we can 
have peace.” 

To the boy, the answers added up to a 
great riddle. “I do not understand,” he 
said. “They leave peace to go to war to 
win a victory so they can have peace. 
But they have peace in the first place.” 

There is a strange illogic in all wars, 
and the war in Vietnam is no exception. 
Perhaps the greatest illogic in every war 
is the very existence of the conflict, 
There is only one end to every war, and 
that is a gathering at the peace table. 
It is far more logical to hold those meet- 
ings, as we are seeking to do, long before 
we destroy the economy, the lives, and 
the liberties of the warring people. 

FOUR ASPECTS FOR CONSIDERATION 


Today I hope to discuss four aspects of 
our complex situation. There are many 
more, and even a long speech can only 
scratch the surface. But these are the 
questions I wish to explore to some 
extent. 

First, with all the discussion that has 
taken place, there are still points need- 
ing clarification about the history of our 
involvement. The present never stands 
without relationship to the past, and our 
view of the future is clarified by a better 
knowledge of the progression of events 
leading to it. 

Second, we need to take a good hard 
look at where we stand now. We are 
perhaps at the most critical point in the 
history of our Vietnam involvement. 
Decisions made now may affect the his- 
tory of our Nation and of much of the 
world for the next 10 or 15 years, pos- 
sibly more. 

Third, after looking at the crossroads 
where we stand in history, we must try 
to see what lies down each of the alter- 
nate routes before us. One of these is 
the road of escalation. What are the 
implications of a decision for steadily 
expanding troops, installations, bomb- 
ing raids, perhaps mining of harbors, 
and strikes against powerplants or even 
agriculture and food supplies? Where 
does this lead us in Asia? What does it 
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do to us in America? Where will it take 
us in our relationships with the rest of 
the world? 

Finally, I want to examine the other 
fork of the road, to see where a go-slow 
military policy, combined with contin- 
ued and intensified efforts at nonmili- 
tary solutions, may lead us. 

First, then, to history: 

THE VIETNAMESE NATIONALIST MOVEMENT 

BEFORE 1954 


Many informed Americans know that 
the Chinese ruled Vietnam for a thou- 
sand years, the French for 80, and the 
Japanese during World War II. But 
there are in the history of the Viet- 
namese search for nationhood some lit- 
tle known factors which have an en- 
lightening bearing on our plight there 
today. 

The nationalist movement became in- 
tense in opposition to the French rule in 
the 1930’s. Of the many movements and 
programs aimed at securing independ- 
ence for Vietnam, which was then one of 
the three associated states comprising 
Indochina, the one which gained the 
most prominence before World War II 
was the Independence League, also 
known as the Vietminh. Its leader was 
the Communist, Ho Chi Minh. 

Thus Ho Chi Minh’s appearance on 
the scene, which many may not realize, 
was Many years before any U.S. involve- 
ment. He opposed the French as a na- 
tionalist revolutionary seeking to throw 
off colonial rule. In 1940, when the Jap- 
anese threatened to take over control 
from the French, as they soon did, the 
French Governor General asked if the 
United States would supply 120 planes 
and some antiaircraft guns. We refused. 

Ho Chi Minh continued to oppose the 
new masters of Vietnam, the Japanese. 
The United States entered the war. The 
Vietminh leaders worked with American 
agents of the Office of Strategic Serv- 
ices. U.S. military forces in China dur- 
ing the war supplied arms to the Viet- 
minh and there was hope, and even 
expectation, on the part of Ho and other 
Vietminh leaders that the United States 
would back Vietnamese independence 
rather than support the return of 
French colonialism. 

The Japanese surrendered in August 
1945. The Vietminh forces, under the 
same General Giap who commands now 
in North Vietnam, moved to Hanoi and 
the Emperor, Bao Dai, agreed to abdicate 
in favor of the Vietminh. On Septem- 
ber 2, 1945, in the train of these events, 
Ho Chi Minh announced the Vietnamese 
Declaration of Independence. Commu- 
nist though he was, and Communist 
though he is today, Ho read as the open- 
ing sentences of that declaration, words 
taken from our own American Declara- 
tion of Independence: 

All men are created equal. They are en- 
dowed by their Creator with certain unalien- 


able rights, and among these are life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. 


American political stock, says Ellen 
Hammer in “The Struggle for Indo- 
china,” had reached a peak in which “the 
name of the United States evoked asso- 
ciations with the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, George Washington, Abraham 
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Lincoln, and the Atlantic Charter; and 
American OSS agents had not hidden 
their sympathy for Vietnamese aspira- 
tions.” 

But Ho and his Vietminh associates 
were Communists. The United States, it 
soon became clear, would not do any- 
thing to help them. The people, how- 
ever, were not so concerned, and are not 
to this day, with Ho’s communism as 
they were with his nationalism. By his 
leadership they had, as the declaration 
put it, “overthrown the monarchic con- 
stitution that had reigned supreme for so 
many centuries.” The Emperor Bao Dai 
had become Citizen Van Thuy. Vietnam 
seemed united under Ho Chi Minh. 

In January of 1946, elections were held 
for a national assembly. There were 
irregularities, and apparently some fab- 
rications of returns, and elections came 
out as they were expected to. But there 
is no doubt that Ho Chi Minh was at that 
time, as he was about to launch a typical 
Communist organization in the country, 
the most popular leader in the country 
and a genuine hero. 

Ho had established himself in the 
north, but the British had accepted the 
Japanese surrender and the task of main- 
taining order in the south. There the 
people shared the demand for independ- 
ence which the Vietminh had achieved in 
the north. But the British were sym- 
pathetic to the French. French troops 
formerly under Vietnamese guard re- 
armed, and the counterrevolution began. 

Soon Saigon was again French con- 
trolled. Skirmishes and atrocities went 
hand in hand with a long series of nego- 
tiations with the Vietminh until in late 
1947 the French set up in Saigon a na- 
tionalist“ counter to the north with its 
handpicked leader, incredibly, none 
other than the ex-Emperor Bao Dai. 

The struggle for Vietnamese independ- 
ence, achieved under Communists in the 
north, thus became a part of the cold 
war with the advancement of Bao Dai in 
Saigon as the nationalist counterleader 
in the south, the discredited former mon- 
arch who had been pliant to the French 
and whom the Vietnamese so generally 
detested. The failure of this, and the 
succeeding political regimes in the south 
was, in the words of Robert Scheer’s re- 
port to the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions, entitled How the 
United States Got Involved in Vietnam,” 
a failure because: 

It overlooked the internal history of the 
country and proposed to create a nationalist 
government by flat of a foreign nation. It 
was a program based primarily on the needs 
of America’s anti-Communist foreign policy. 
A revolution to rival that of the Communists 
would have had to respond to the felt needs 
of the Vietnamese people. The preoccupa- 
tions of U.S. policy were never those of a 
majority of Vietnamese, and this has been at 
the root of the failure. 


It should be noted, however, that at 
this time there was no official U.S. in- 
volvement with the French-backed Bao 
Dai nationalist regime, but the support of 
such individuals as former Ambassador 
William C. Bullitt was interpreted as 
U.S. backing. 
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THE U.S. RECOGNIZES BAO DAI 


In March 1949, an agreement known as 
the Elysee accords gave Bao Dai recog- 
nition as chief of state in Vietnam, which 
thus became the scene of a struggle be- 
tween two competing governments. A 
great many concessions were given to the 
French in the accords, such as that the 
French nationals would still be tried un- 
der French law. It is small wonder that 
Bao Dai was viewed by most Vietnamese 
as merely a French puppet and in no 
sense a nationalist leader worthy of re- 
spect, such as that so largely linked to 
the name of Ho Chi Minh, Communist or 
no. And he was a Communist then, but 
they still liked him. 

Now we come to the crucial point in 
this early history of Vietnam in its post- 
war, post-French days of nominal inde- 
pendence. This is where we came in. 

Bao Dai, our State Department found, 
was making sincere efforts to unite all 
truly nationalist elements in Vietnam, 
and on February 7, 1950, the United 
States recognized the Bao Dai govern- 
ment. We have never, of course, recog- 
nized the government of Ho Chi Minh 
in Hanoi. 

What was the next step? Predictably, 
it was military aid. 

Personally, I have now come to the 
conclusion, and I have several times 
stated publicly, that I shall never again 
vote for military aid to other nations. 
That conclusion is based on other situa- 
tions, particularly the struggle between 
India and Pakistan, on whose border I 
saw burned-out Patton tanks we had fur- 
nished Pakistan, whose defeat was by 
Sherman tanks we had furnished India. 
We have furnished Israel with arms and 
we have furnished Jordan with arms. 
Turks and Greeks, clashing on Cyprus, 
have both received our military lar- 
gesse. In Vietnam guns and materiel 
we furnished to the south have now been 
turned on our own boys by opponents 
from the north. 

To return to the theme, recognition 
of Bao Dai in February was followed on 
June 27, 1950, by President Truman’s 
announcement of “military assistance to 
the forces of France and the associated 
states in Indochina and the dispatch of 
a military mission to provide close work- 
ing relations with those forces.” 

Between that time and the fall of Dien- 
bienphu in May of 1954, our $2.6 billion 
worth of military and economic aid to 
the French in Vietnam paid for 80 per- 
cent of the cost of the war against the 
Vietminh. We were already quite heav- 
ily committed in the Truman adminis- 
tration; the help we gave them soared 
higher as we drew closer to French col- 
lapse; but to his credit, there was a reluc- 
tance by President Eisenhower to make 
the massive effort some would have liked 
for him to have made then. In “Man- 
date for Change” General Eisenhower 
has written of this period, when the 
people supported the Vietminh in their 
fight against the French and saw Ho Chi 
Minh as their hope for independence: 

The enemy had much popular sympathy, 
and many civilians aided them by providing 
both shelter and information. 
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The French and the Bao Dai regime 
could not draw support from the people, 
and they could not induce the regular 
Vietnamese soldiers to fight with any 
heart on their side. 

HOW DEEP IS ALLEGIANCE TO SAIGON? 


It would contribute little to review 
again the story since 1954. For those 
who are familiar with it, it must be 
obvious that the earlier period in which 
Ho Chi Minh became for so many Viet- 
namese the great liberator figure does 
much to explain what followed. 

To many Vietnamese, Ho’s communism 
is secondary; it is his nationalism and 
his leadership against the unwanted in- 
terloper from outside, which counts 
above all. First it was the French, then 
the Japanese, then the French again, 
and now the Americans whom he has 
opposed. Would anyone dare judge 
how solid underneath is the commit- 
ment of the South Vietnamese against 
Ho Chi Minh even today? 

Compare two statements, one about 
the situation in 1953-54 and the other 
about the situation in 1965-66. The first 
is a further quotation from President 
Eisenhower’s book: 


I have never talked or corresponded with 
a person knowledgeable in Indochinese af- 
fairs who did not agree that had elections 
been held as of the time of the fighting 
(L. e., before Dienbienphu), possibly 80 percent 
of the populace would have voted for the 
Communist Ho Chi Minh as their leader 
rather than Chief of State Bao Dai, 


Those are the statements of President 
Eisenhower. Now let us go back to 1965 
and 1966. 

The second statement is that of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland and General Stilwell, 
as cited by Senator Younc in his Jan- 
uary 14 speech to the Senate: 

General Westmoreland stated to me that 
the bulk of the Vietcong fighting in South 
Vietnam were born and reared in South 
Vietnam. General Stilwell, in Thailand, 
went further. He stated that 80 percent of 
the Vietcong fighting in the Mekong Delta 
area south of Saigon, were born and reared 
in that area. They were not infiltrators or 
Communists from the North. 


So we see that President Eisenhower 
says that as much as 80 percent of the 
people would have voted for Ho Chi Minh 
in 1954; General Stilwell says that 80 
percent of the Vietcong fighting in the 
delta today are native to the area. 

Mr. GRUENING. Will the Senator 
yield at that point? 

Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. This evidence of 
what many of us have long been con- 
vinced to be a fact, that this is a civil war 
taking place in South Vietnam, and that 
a majority of the people are against the 
Government, and against intervention of 
all kinds, is very significant and very im- 
portant. 

In a speech made at Northwestern Uni- 
versity, the Under Secretary of State, Mr. 
Ball—whose speech was reprinted in the 
Washington Post a week ago Sunday— 
stated very definitely that if this were a 
civil war, we had no business there. 

That was a very important admission, 
because I believe the facts show clearly 
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that we did intervene in a civil war, that 
we took and are now taking the unpopu- 
lar side, whose rules would not last for a 
moment were it not for our vast military 
and financial support. I think it impor- 
tant that that issue be brought home to 
the American people. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank my friend 
from Alaska, I think there is no ques- 
tion that this civil war is being directed 
by the Communists to a great extent. I 
think there is no question that the Com- 
munists are doing everything they can 
to prolong the civil war. Communists 
have a long history of moving in on 
either side in a situation of national un- 
rest and confusion; it does not make 
much difference to them which side they 
support. That is a fact we need to real- 
ize over in this part of the world. To 
deny it is to deny to the people of the 
United States a significant factor they 
are entitled to know. Whether they 
agree with the Senator from Alaska, with 
what the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
Monroney!] stated a few moments ago, 
or with what the Senator from Oregon 
says, the American people are entitled to 
know what the facts are. They are also 
entitled to know the opinions of the 
Members of the Senate. If they wish to 
be persuaded by the opinions of the Sen- 
ators, that is another thing; but they 
certainly are entitled to be in possession 
of the facts; and I think they should in- 
sist, through the press, the radio, and 
television, on more public exposition of 
what our national policy is to be. 

I know that the Secretary of Defense 
says he does not wish to testify, and 
there is no possible way we can force him 
to, but I think in good conscience, he 
should want voluntarily to come before 
the committee and tell the American 
people, “This is the situation, this is our 
policy, these are our goals, and these are 
the facts.” 

No one wishes him to tell how many 
troops will land on a certain beachhead, 
or how many will be in a certain valley 
today, or how many helicopters are going 
in 


I know that I can go to my television 
set every morning and hear a complete 
military review, probably much more in- 
formative and complete—which is a com- 
‘pliment to the press of this country— 
than what I probably could find out if I 
had an official military briefing that same 
morning. 

No one wishes to interfere with that. 
No one wishes to jeopardize the life of 
one single American boy. What we 
want to do is save lives. We do not win 
Wars with dead American soldiers; what 
we win them with is live boys, and I, for 
one, wish to keep them that way. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield? 
Mr. HARTKE. Iam happy to yield to 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I hesitate to interrupt 
while the Senator delivers this historic 
speech—and it is a historic speech—but 
the colloquy he has just had with the 
Senator from Alaska with regard to get- 
ting the facts to the American people 
causes me to make this observation and 
comment. W 

As I look around the Senate Chamber, 
I see five Senators on the floor and one 
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in the chair, a total of six, 1 hour after 
high noon, discussing, in a great historic 
debate, some issues the solution of which, 
in my judgment, will determine whether 
hundreds of thousands of Americans will 
die in the next 24 to 36 months. I fear 
this will happen unless our country 
changes its course of action and follows 
a procedure that will result in an honor- 
able, negotiated settlement of this war. 

I think it is very important that this 
Government be brought much closer to 
the American people than it is at the 
present time. We move at such a terrific 
pace, in this modern age, in the opera- 
tion of the Government, that I wish to 
renew here, so that it may be'a matter of 
record, the expression of a view which 
the Senator from Oregon has held for a 
long time. As I have said before there 
is no good reason why the small number 
of people sitting in the gallery should be 
the only people in the country who have 
the opportunity of hearing the Senator’s 
speech, 

We are living today in a great age of 
technology. Television and radio have 
developed to such a degree that it is pos- 
sible for the people to be continuously 
informed, through those media, without 
causing the slightest interruption. or 
inconvenience to the operation of any 
agency of the Government including the 
Senate. I say that the American people 
are entitled to learn of a historic debate 
such as this, and the contents of such a 
great speech as is now being made on the 
floor of the Senate, from a medium more 
direct than the press gallery. Therefore, 
the senior Senator from Oregon renews 
his suggestion that every major debate 
in the U.S. Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be made available to 
the American. people through television 
and radio. The mechanics could be so 
arranged that they would not in any way 
interfere with the operation of the Con- 
gress. I realize that the old bromide 
argument will be brought forth again, 
namely, that there would be grandstand- 
ers in the Senate and the House who 
would try to steal the show. 

The American people will take care of 
grandstanders. But the American® peo- 
ple are entitled to know from their 
elected representatives what is going on 
in our Government. i 

The President ofthe United States has 
only to whisper a suggestion that he 
would like to take to television, and all 
the channels are open to him. The ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government has 
those media at its beck and call. I say 
that the Congress should be brought 
close to the people. The people should 
demand that we adopt the necessary 
changes in the rules of the Senate and 
of the House of Representatives so that 
major debates such as this could be 
brought directly to the people. 

I do not suggest that every hour of our 
sessions should be available to television 
and radio, but I am saying—and that is 
why I support a rule of germaneness for 
the so-called formal part of each day’s 
session—that debates on pending busi- 
ness should be available to radio and tel- 
evision, if they wish to use them for 
broadcasting. If such arrangements 
were made, there would be a quick 
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change in the policies of this Govern- 
ment, because the people would insist 
upon it. The people ought to be able to 
turn the dial and take a look at the floor 
of the Senate. They do not have the 
hundreds of dollars it takes to come to 
Washington and look in person. We 
need to bring the Congress close to the 
people. I say that if the Congress had 
been close to the people in the last 3 
years, American boys would not be dying 
in South Vietnam today. The American 
people would have stopped it before the 
holocaust started. 

I wish to say that Iam greatly indebted 
to the Senator from Indiana for his 
speech, and I am glad that he has raised 
his voice today to point out how impor- 
tant it is that we get the facts to the 
people. And once again, I acknowledge 
my indebtedness to my teacher, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska, with whom I have 
stood shoulder to shoulder in the debates 
of the last 244 years, as we have tried to 
stop this shocking, unconstitutional, ille- 
gal war of the President of the United 
States in southeast Asia. It is a war that 
is sending increasing numbers of Ameri- 
can boys to their slaughter. 

I want the American people to be able 
to get the facts, and not be dependent so 
much on the handouts from the White 
House, the Secretary of State, and the 
Secretary of Defense. That is why I 
would open up the Congress, as far as its 
availability to the people is concerned, 
by seeing to it that our major debates 
are broadcast by television and radio to 
the American people. 

Mr. HARTKE. I thank my friend the 
Senator from Oregon. There is no ques- 
tion that the Senate does not have an 
opportunity to make the real, final, 
decisionmaking process available to the 
American people. In the Senate, we 
open up committee hearings where de- 
bate and discussion are being held, but 
the final debate and the final decision, 
the final course which America will take 
is determined on the floor of the Senate, 
not in the Senate hearings. Sometimes, 
as the Senator from Oregon well knows, 
the committee may not represent the 
mood of the Senate. Frequently it does, 
but sometimes a committee finds itself 
unable to persuade the Senate even with 
its majority opinion—sometimes an over- 
whelming majority opinion—as it reports 
to the Senate floor. The issue comes to 
the floor, and there we find new issues, 
new questions, new items constantly 
being raised, not on this issue alone but 
upon domestic questions, upon the ques- 
tion of what to do about medicare, about 
what to do on adult education, fields in 
which the Senator from Oregon has been 
a leader so many times: In all of these 
things, as well as in the field of foreign 
affairs, the people are entitled to make 
the final decision based upon the facts. 
As the Senator from Oregon has stated, 
if there are any grandstanders, any who 
wish to go out and make a mockery of 
the situation, the people will take care 
of them by means of the election process. 
That is the American system. It has 
worked very well for a long time. It has 
produced the strongest nation in the 
world. I should like to see it keep on 
going in that same direction. 
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Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. -I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Let me say, first, 
that if the policies which the Senator 
from Oregon has just advocated, of al- 
lowing all news media—television, radio, 
and so forth—to reach the American 
people, had been followed from the be- 
ginning of our involvement, we might 
not be in the tragic mess we are now in, 
because, long since, American public 
opinion—which is just now beginning to 
be informed—would have exerted its in- 
fluence on the actions of the President 
and Congress and we would not be in 
this situation today. I very much hope 
that his suggestions will be followed, that 
we will see the fullest exposition of the 
arguments made in the Senate and 
House so that the American people can 
finally be informed. 

Second, of all the many important 
statements which the Senator from In- 
diana has made, none is more pertinent 
than that he and the Senator from Ore- 
gon, and the rest of us who are trying to 
slow down this disastrous course are try- 
ing to reverse this course of action, are 
trying to save American lives. That is 
the essence of our objective. 

Our objective is to save American lives, 
to try to prevent the wanton killing in 
a cause which is not good. We are not 
proceeding in a way that will achieve 
a satisfactory result. It is alleged that 
we are in there to stop communism. 
This is not the way or the place to do it. 
The whole presentation of the adminis- 
tration is based upon a misconception— 
perhaps not deliberate, but it is not based 
on fact. 

The old story that we were invited 

there by a friendly government, and that 
we have a solemn commitment there 
made by three Presidents is not true. 
This can be demonstrated again and 
again, as the Senator from Indiana is 
now demonstrating, and as has been dis- 
cussed on the fioor, to those who would 
listen. If the American people could 
only know that, that we are wantonly 
sacrificing our boys for a cause that is 
not as represented to them, they would 
be heard from much more definitely 
than they are at the present moment. 
* Mr. HARTKE. I thank my friend, the 
Senator from Alaska, for his observa- 
tions. To those who care to listen to 
the speech which the Senator from Idaho 
[Mr. CHURCH] is going to deliver later 
today—in which he analyzes the admin- 
istration’s position step by step—they 
will find it to be a fine exposition. I 
commend it to the Senate. I have read 
the speech, and I thought it was excel- 
lent. I thought the Senator from Alaska 
would like to follow the speech later when 
it is delivered.  ʻ 

Mr. GRUENING. I have read it: I 
was privileged to be with the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. CHURCH] on television 
last Sunday, when he expounded on some 
of the points in this speech, showing 
how mistaken administration policy is. 
His exposition may not be quite like that 
of the Senator from Oregon, or myself, 
but it is a very important contribution 
to an understanding: of the mistakes 
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which the administration is making to- 
day. 

Mr. HARTKE. That is at the heart of 
what we are talking about. Certainly, 
the mere fact that Senators disagree 
should not be enough to excite anyone, 
or to get anyone upset or feel disap- 
pointed with our American system. 

If we are going to have a Senate which 
is going to do nothing except rubber- 
stamp all policies, or make a bloc vote on 
every single issue that comes before it, 
we might as well abolish the Senate. It 
would serve no useful purpose. That is 
not the function of the Senate. The 
Senate is a living and a vital institution 
which, under the Constitution, definitely 
has special responsibilities. If there are 
100 varying points of view, that would be 
no discredit to the Senate. It would be 
a credit to the thinking people of America 
that they elected individuals who repre- 
sented so many different viewpoints, and 
not the monolithic kind of thinking so 
prevalent in many parts of the world to- 
day—and not alone in the Communist 
world. 

Mr. GRUENING. Especially on an is- 
sue which is so crucial and vital to every- 
thing in which we believe. Also to the 
lives of our young men who are now being 
needlessly sacrificed. 

Mr. HARTKE. I cannot permit this 
occasion to go by without commenting 
upon the mission undertaken by the 
chairman of the delegation which I had 
the privilege of serving with during the 
latter part of November through Decem- 
ber, for about 5 weeks, under the able 
chairmanship of the distinguished Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], when we 
went into Japan, Hong Kong, India, and 
other parts of the East. There we had 
the opportunity to listen to the opinions 
of those people at firsthand, and there 
we found out that no matter how hard 
we tried—and I suppose the Vice Presi- 
dent is finding the same thing to be 
true—no matter how much we asked 
them to join us, they turned their heads 
and said, “This is your problem. This is 
your concern.” 

Any thinking American knows that 
these people are living within a stone’s 
throw of being threatened by this same 
Communist aggression; yet they say, 
“We are not concerned. We are not going 
to put one soldier beside your soldier, 
We are not going to send any materiel for 
you.” 

I know that we did receive a hospital 
truck from Spain. I believe that West 
Germany—where a quarter of a million 
of our boys are stationed, helping to de- 
fend their system—is going to send one 
team of medical experts. 

This is, in some way, a measure of 
the confidence they have in our program 
in Vietnam. Unfortunately, I believe it 
is also a measure whose meagerness I 
decry and believe to be shameful; but, 
this is it. We have to face the facts. We 
cannot keep our heads in the sand like 
an ostrich and say these facts do not 
exist. The fact is, these people are not 
going to help us there. ‘They are not go- 
ing to do so, at least so far as I can see, 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator is 
aware that these tokens have been given 
to us only after great pressure from the 
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administration, and only because the 
givers of these tokens are recipients of 
our lavish foreign aid, aid which is used 
as a method of persuading them to give 
these tokens for this cause. 

When I was in South America a year 
ago, I found that every American ambas- 
sador had received instructions from his 
Government to go to the President of the 
country and request that it give aid to 
the cause in Vietnam. They were re- 
luctant to do so. Some of them refused 
to do so. Some came up with a token 
as a matter of compliance, a token paid 
for out of the lavish foreign aid which we 
give them. That is the kind of support 
they are giving us. 

Mr. HARTKE. The number of 40 na- 
tions has been referred to in relation to 
anti-Communist aggression pacts, re- 
ferring to our bilateral agreements. As 
to those 40 nations, what if they would 
all send, not a big share of their regular 
army, not great quantities of their volun- 
teers, but what if they would send even 
a thousand men each? That could re- 
lease 40,000 American boys who would 
not have to be drafted. That would at 
least be a declaration of the support 
which we claim we have throughout the 
world. I believe that we have a right 
to question why we do not have that kind 
of support. í 

Australia, where the Vice President is 
making his appeal right now, has not sent 
one single drafted Australian boy to 
Vietnam. 

Who is paying the bill for the South 
Koreans in Vietnam? The South Korean 
Government is not paying for it. It is all 
in the hearings here. The Secretary of 
Defense makes the plain and outright 
statement that we are paying the bill. 
We are paying for the soldiers from South 
Korea who are now fighting. 

These are facts which are known. 

Mr. GRUENING. We are paying all 
of it—in blood and in money. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. I wonder whether our 
paying. the bill for the South Korean 
soldiers might possibly meet the defini- 
tion of mercenary? 

Mr. HARTKE. Iwill leave that ques- 
tion because I believe the answer is im- 
plicit. The headlines, however, in the 
newspapers in South Korea state how 
they were able to put the squeeze on 
America to get the bid “upped” so that 
we would pay them enough for sending 
Korean soldiers to Vietnam. Those were 
the headlines in Korean newspapers. I 
know that the Senator from Oregon will 
agree with me that in Pakistan—where 
we were treated wonderfully—the press 
there, which we know is controlled by 
the Government, admit they are pro- 
Chinese in relation to our war effort in 
Vietnam. All we have to do is read 
the press. It is written down in English. 
The same thing is true of India. They 
are pro-Russian there. Thus, we have 
Pakistan which is pro-Chinese and India 
which is pro-Russian. These people 
are on their doorsteps. 

Mr. GRUENING. And they are co- 
signers of the SEATO Treaty. 
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Mr. HARTKE. I think there should 
be a thorough review of the SEATO 
Treaty, and when the time comes 

Mr. GRUENING. I am referring to 
Pakistan. 

Mr. HARTKE. It might be a good 
idea to go into that treaty, but I am not 
going to take the time to do it now. 


HOW MUCH CONTROL? 


To resume my statement, here, where 
5 million of the south’s peasants harvest 
three-quarters of the nation’s rice, the 
people are hundreds of miles from the 
border with North Vietnam. Yet, 60 per- 
cent of them “at a conservative esti- 
mate,” says an on-the-spot correspond- 
ent of the Washington Post, Ward Just, 
recently on January 23, “give their alle- 
giance to the Vietcong.” 

In short, from the beginning we have 
supported a regime which has continued 
to exist, from the days of the French on 
down, only by a constant shoring-up 
process. It has been said that the pres- 
ent government in Saigon could not last 
2 weeks without our presence and sup- 
port. At the beginning of 1965 it was 
reported that the rate of desertion 
among new recruits for the South Viet- 
namese Army stood at 30 percent. 

Since 1960 the grip of the Saigon gov- 
ernment upon the area and the people 
of South Vietnam has not expanded, but, 
frankly, apparently has deteriorated. At 
least this is the conclusion to be drawn 
from a study published by the U.S. oper- 
ations mission in Saigon. In this Anal- 
ysis of Property Tax Compliance in 
Vietnam,” our AID agency—this is the 
U.S. Government agency—there re- 
ports that 165, or 71 percent, of the 234 
districts into which Vietnam was divided 
in 1964 did not even reply to a central 
statistical tax inquiry. A map giving the 
results appears on page 89 of the Feb- 
ruary 1966, issue of Current History. 
Obviously a large part of the blank area 
which did not respond is the same as the 
area in firm control of the Vietcong, or 
under contention. The areas replying 
include some of those around Da Nang, 
Nha Trang, in a part of the central 
plateau area, some portions of the 
Mekong Delta and the Camau Peninsula, 
and most of the area around Saigon and 
a hundred or more miles north. 

But for the reporting areas, the figures 
show progressively more and more tax 
delinquency in every year from 1960 on. 
In that year, in these areas over which 
Saigon held some sort of tax collection 
control—a function which reflects gov- 
ernment control, and about which we 
have heard much as to the Vietcong and 
their tax collections—property taxes to 
the Saigon government were 44 percent 
delinquent. That was in 1960. From 
there the delinquency went to 47 percent, 
then to 51 percent, and in 1963 to 57 
percent. But by 1964 the ability of the 
Saigon government to collect taxes in 
these districts, comprising less than a 
third of the total, had so slipped that 74 
percent of all taxes for the Saigon gov- 
ernment were delinquent. 

Is this governmental control? 

ANTICOMMUNISM IS NOT DEMOCRACY 


Is this the condition of a country 
which has the solid support of its cit- 
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izens? At the very least, there is the ad- 
ministrative chaos which must accom- 
pany a civil war. There is some support, 
of course, for the government of General 
Ky. But can anyone be sure that the 
situation indicates that the support of 
the majority of the people, if it could be 
accurately measured, would go to Saigon? 
Or is it possible that millions more than 
we would like to think believe that what- 
ever government exists in Saigon is nec- 
essarily only another puppet of a for- 
eign power? 

3 Edward Lansdale has said 


The harsh fact * * * is that * * the Com- 
munist subversive insurgents have grown 
steadily stronger, in numbers and in size 
of units, and still retain the initiative to act 
at their will * . The Communists have 
let loose a revolutionary idea in Vietnam. 
It will not die by being ignored, bombed, or 
smothered by us. Ideas do not die in such 
ways. 


“The government exists for the people” 
is one of the Communist slogans. Its 
nationalism appeals, as does nationalism 
everywhere, to people whose history has 
been replete with a government existing 
for the sake of privilege, for the benefit 
of foreigners—whether Chinese, French, 
or—as they misunderstand our motives— 
Americans. We say we want to bring 
them democracy. We have not succeed- 
ed, because we are outsiders. We have 
brought them anticommunism, but that 
is not democracy. Indeed, it is a poor 
substitute for democracy. 

Yet ours is a revolutionary origin. 
Our goal for many years was “no en- 
tangling alliances.” We were warned by 
George Washington against such ven- 
tures, and we have never sought colonial 
empire. We have built our own democ- 
racy in which we believe. It has at- 
tracted to our shores millions who have 
seen in the shining torch of the Statue 
of Liberty a welcome to a way of life 
filled with respect for each individual, 
with hope for release from oppression 
rife in other countries. 

We still hold to those ideals. They 
are the reason for our antipathy to the 
collectivist philosophy we know as com- 
munism. We are still concerned for the 
welfare of every person, and our con- 
science has been more stirred in recent 
times than for many years past over the 
plight of the poverty stricken, in our 
country, and overseas, the underedu- 
cated, the elderly poor, the racially dis- 
advantaged, and all those who have not 
fully shared in our great economic 
abundance. 

Our motives in Vietnam are laudable. 
But the frequent fate of good intentions 
even there may be but one more illustra- 
tion about the old adage of the road 
whose pavement they provide. Where 
are we going? What must our policy 
and our strategy be? 

EXAMINATION IS OVERDUE 

We are now, belatedly, in the midst of 
an examination of our course which 
should have long since been made pub- 
lic as the Senator from Oregon has 
just said. Too long we have acquiesced 
in apathy to unexamined policies with- 
out realizing where they were leading us. 
It is good that at last the white light of 
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public attention has been thrown upon 
Vietnam. We in the Senate are exer- 
cising the right of advice and consent 
in our discussions, late in the day as they 
come to some. 

My concern is not of recent origin. 
More than a year ago, on February 6, 
1965, I made a plea for the kind of deter- 
minations and clarification in Vietnam 
which we are seeking now. In a speech 
which I made a full year ago to the 
Jacobi Society dinner in the Statler Hil- 
ton Hotel here in Washington, and which 
may be found in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orD for February 16, 1965, I said—I might 
mention that that was the day when nine 
of our men were killed in Pleiku. That 
was the most that had been killed up to 
that time. That event took the head- 
lines—not that my speech would have 
taken the headlines, but I want Senators 
to know what took place on that day. 

I said: 

President Johnson must clearly 
enunciate his goals and how he intends to 
reach them * * *. The President should and 
must tell America, first, and the rest of the 
world what our posture is; what our aims 
are; what our interests and commitments 
are; how we intend to meet those commit- 
ments. We must know where we are going 
and what we are going to do in Vietnam. 


I also said: 


Leadership by consensus cannot be ap- 
plied to foreign policy * * *. Yet, vacillation 
and indecision can be confused with weak- 
ness. Discussion of the alternatives in Viet- 
nam can, in the absence of clear policy from 
the architect of policy, be mistaken for 
strife. 


These were my words of a year ago. 
So let us not be deceived. Discussion of 
alternatives is not dictation of policy. 
Dissent may be as much a function of 
advice as is consent. Consideration of 
alternative steps which may be taken, 
publicly conducted in a responsible man- 
ner, is an obligation of democracy. 

On the other hand, manipulation of 
public opinion to fit support to decisions 
already irrevocably taken is the style of 
totalitarianism, whether Fascist or Com- 
munist. Among us, dissent can never be 
treason or we shall have forfeited our 
birthright. 

IS THE HONOLULU DECLARATION UNLIMITED 

COMMITMENT? 

On Lincoln’s Birthday the headline of 
the Washington Post read, “L.B.J. Reas- 
sures Critics on Escalation.” The sub- 
ordinate headings interpreted the Presi- 
dent’s press conference statement as 
meaning: “Rules Out Wider War or 
Pullout” and “View Differs Little From 
Kennan’s or Gavin’s, He Says.” 

I hope the headline writers have not 
misunderstood or misinterpreted. The 
declaration of Honolulu only 3 days ear- 
lier, on February 8, did not seem to take 
such a position when it said: 

We must defeat the Vietcong and those 
illegally fighting with them on our soil * * +, 


The defeat of that aggression is vital for the 
future of our people of South Vietnam. 


To this statement of purpose by the 
Government of Vietnam we assented by 
a pledge to prevent aggression. The 
Honolulu declaration as a whole was 
characterized by Walter Lippmann, 
whose judgment is certainly no official 
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assessment, as a commitment to win the 
war and to defeat and liquidate the 
enemy forces, and then to reconstruct 
the country as it is regained for the Sai- 
gon government.” 

I do not believe we can have it both 
ways. Wecannot simply dig in and hold 
the line in a refusal to escalate, even 
pulling back to consolidate our strong 
points in the strategy of General Gavin, 
and at the same time do what the dec- 
laration of Honolulu indicates. To 
quote Mr. Lippmann further: 

The big objective which the words of the 
document declare is a total victory for Gen- 
eral Ky.. To accomplish this enormous ob- 
jective, very large forces will be needed. The 
declaration must therefore be read as a com- 
mitment of American forces limited not be 
considerations of policy but only by our 
ability to break the logistical bottlenecks 
which hold down the number of troops we 
can land and support. 

If these are not the political and military 
decisions on which the Honolulu conference 
agreed, no time should be lost in making 
clear to our people what in fact the commit- 
ments are. 


General Ky made the statement today 
that the difference between the Presi- 
dent’s position and his position is not 
great, as the President indicated, but 
General Ky added, “Let me make it clear 
that we do not intend to negotiate with 
the Vietcong.” 

THE ROADS BEFORE US 


I said that I want to explore the 
direction of each of the ways leading 
from the crossroads in history where we 
stand. In fact, there are not two but 
at least three roads and probably many 
more down which we can go. Each of 
them must eventually come out at the 
same general destination—a peace based 
on a cease-fire and the conclusion of 
some modus vivendi under which North 
Vietnamese and South Vietnamese can 
coexist. 

One of these roads, which I hope only 
a very small number of Americans would 
wish to take, is capitulation. This might 
not be impossible, but it would indeed 
be intolerable. We have already, in too 
many ways to make such full retreat 
possible, committed ourselves to one of 
the other two roads before us. 

The first of these, to which I now turn, 
is the one which Mr. Lippmann paints 
in such stark terms. It is the road of 
unlimited escalation, with American 
troops commitments rising to 400,000, 
600,000, 800,000, 1 million if necessary, 
as one member of the military said. 

It is a road upon which our chauffeur 
will be named military necessity and 
upon which we would travel at a faster 
and faster speed, throttle to the floor, 
and never mind the backseat jouncing, 
the terror and pain of either the pedes- 
trians in the way or the backseat pas- 
sengers who must take the ride willy- 
nilly. Nor does the road of faster and 
faster escalation provide necessarily 
more safety than comfort. There may be 
other traffic coming out to meet us, China 
for example, or even Russia. At such 
speed a head-on collision could be fatal 
not only to the driver but to us in the 
back seat as well. 

The second road, to which I shall re- 
turn later, is the one which General 
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Gavin and Ambassador Kennan have 
pointed the way. It, too, has pitfalls and 
potholes, and it will put a heavy strain 
on our shock absorbers. To the casual 
mapreader it may appear the longer of 
the two, but sometimes the longer way 
around is the better way home. Let us 
now look at each in turn. 
THE ROAD OF ESCALATION: CASUALTIES, MORE 
MANPOWER 


What can we expect along the road of 
escalation? 

First, as the Senator from Oregon 
Mr. Mons] ably pointed out, increasing 
casualty lists. Escalation breeds escala- 
tion on the other side. That is what 
happened during 1965 as we increased 
our troops, began our bombing, started 
to search and destroy with American 
forces. Here is what Richard Dudman 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch writes in 
the February issue of Current History: 

At the beginning of 1965, the 500,000 
or so South Vietnamese men under arms 
were still fighting a counterinsurgency war 
with the support and advice of about 20,000 
American troops. The war was being lost. 
The Vietcong had a solid hold on a half dozen 
base areas that the government troops did 
not dare try to invade. In more than half 
the country, they could roam at will by night, 
collect taxes, draft recruits, and obtain in- 
telligence information. 

By the end of 1965, the B-52 planes were 
pounding reported Vietcong concentrations 
every day, and American forces had mounted 
to 165,000, plus another 50,000 on Navy ships 
deployed off the coast. The US. buildup 
quickly outdistanced the North Vietnamese 
infiltration, which exceeded the American 
forces in Vietnam through 1964 and until 
the spring of 1965. 


And then what happened? Mr. Dud- 
man continues, and this needs emphasis: 

Rapid Vietcong recruitment in the south, 
however, more than kept pace with the influx 
of U.S. forces. The troop ratio fell from 
about 5 to 1 (anti-Communist to Commu- 
nist) to less than 3 to 1 by the end of 1965. 
Most authorities have considered that a ratio 
of 10 to 1 or better is needed to defeat an 
insurgent army. 


As recent months have progressed, the 
war has become more and more a con- 
flict between the Americans and the 
Vietcong. We have taken over the fight- 
ing for several reasons. Some of them 
are related to the fact that the principals 
in the war, the Vietnamese themselves, 
have been by policy shut out from Ameri- 
can planning and informed of big en- 
gagements only at the last moment. 

Mr. Dudman further writes: 

When the Vietnamese participated, the 
chances were greater that the Vietcong would 
learn of the action and slip away before it 
began. 


In smaller engagements, U.S. forces 
are more likely to meet up with the en- 
emy than are South Vietnamese troops. 
Last November, a Pentagon weekly sum- 
mary showed, American efforts resulted 
in enemy contact more than once in 
every 10 tries; the South Vietnamese ef- 
forts made contact only once in every 
250 tries. The figures were 11.3 percent 
for U.S. troops, 0.4 percent for Vietna- 
mese; I repeat, four-tenths of 1 percent 
for the South Vietnamese. Some of the 
other results, the casualties, can be seen 
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any day by going down to Walter Reed 
Hospital. 

Second, even leaving aside the jump in 
casualties as we pour in more and more 
men, there is the very serious matter of 
the manpower which is involved. 

We congratulate ourselves on our 
steadily advancing economy. We have 
brought the unemployment figure below 
4 percent for the first time in years. 
Where are we to get another quarter of a 
million troops for Vietnam? Ora half a 
million more? Or still more than that? 

Nor is the manpower problem simply 
that of supplying these numbers as bod- 
ies delivered to the area of combat. Be- 
hind them must stand the logistic sup- 
port of more and still more service per- 
sonnel. Beyond that lies the increasing 
drain from civilian industries to the 
deadweight tasks, which generate no eco- 
nomic multiplier effect, of producing 
military supplies and equipment. 

ESCALATING INFLATION 


Third, there is the vast adverse eco- 
nomic effect upon our homefront. Fore- 
most among economic consequences is 
the real threat of inflation. 

Here again, the potential inflationary 
effect is greater than it was at the begin- 
ning of World War II, for example, be- 
cause we are starting in a tight economy. 
The present high level of employment in 
conjunction with the high percentage of 
plant capacity in use has been accom- 
panied by increased consumer demand, 
as witness the amazing sales figures in 
the automobile industry in the last 2 
years. Twenty-three percent of Ameri- 
can families now have two cars. AS 
competition for workers grows, wages are 
bound to grow as well. More are able to 
afford a second car, to continue with the 
one example. The demand for civilian 
goods, which we are unable fully to meet 
in an escalated war economy, builds up 
price pressures. 

The result is the familiar wage-price 
spiral which feeds inflation. As the 
economy has tightened in recent months, 
we have seen signs that its lies danger- 
ously before us even without the in- 
creased economic pressures of Vietnam. 

One reaction to those fears of inflation 
has been the increase in the discount 
rate. I have no quarrel with the good 
intentions of the Federal Reserve Board 
and Mr. Martin. But, I do not believe 
this action is achieving the beneficial 
results they intended, and it has already 
introduced some adverse side effects into 
the economy. But if we go down the 
road of unlimited escalation in Vietnam, 
with the vast costs that are not only fore- 
seeable but inevitable camp followers of 
war, that change in interest rate will 
feed the inflation and complicate the 
Federal effort to finance the costs. 

Where do we get the money to run a 
war? It has to be financed by the Treas- 
ury, which means borrowing, since tax 
income can not begin to meet the big 
added strains. Are we going to finance 
a huge military venture, escalation un- 
limited, at a 5-percent rate by the Treas- 
ury? Are we going back to the days 
of the 6- and 7-percent Liberty Bonds of 
World War I with the resultant scandals 
and the depression that follows? 
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We are seeing now an increase for mili- 
tary purposes of $12.7 billion in a supple- 
menting authorization and appropria- 
tion because of Vietnam. This is not the 
end. How large will the increase in our 
debt become? $20 billion? $30 billion? 
$50 billion? Suppose it costs us 5 per- 
cent interest on à $30 billion total before 
we are through. That is an annual 
burden of $1.5 billion, as much as the 
cost of our antipoverty program today. 

We have no forecast, and certainly 
none which is reliable, as to the duration 
and ultimate cost of what lies ahead. 
True, we did not have that in World 
War II either, but then the issue as to 
whether we should join in defense of the 
free world against open, large-scale ag- 
gression entailed no doubt. We had to 
do it, no matter what the cost, and we 
did it gladly, Here we do not have the 
same kind of absolute compulsion, nor 
the same kind of glad support for the 
effort. Yet, many see us becoming 
drawn into an escalation not only of 
cost and manpower, but of time—5 years, 
10 years, 15 years, An all-out military 
effort may shorten the active military 
phase, but how long will it take to repair 
the scorched earth, to build a viable 
economy, and whose expense will bear 
the burden? Who will carry the burden? 

Historically; such enormous drains on 
the treasury of any country paying the 
cost of war have led to inflation—infia- 
tion whose virtual absence has contrib- 
uted so greatly to the past 5 years of our 
unprecedented growth and prosperity. 

e only real effective alternative in war- 
time is controls, with all that they en- 
tail. These we had to impose even in 
the Korean war, where we had the sup- 
port of other nations as we d6 not have 
today, and scarcely expect to have. Do 
we want to go down the road of controls 
again? 

EFFECTS ON BALANCE OF PAYMENTS 


3 l 

On Monday of this week Secretary of 
the Treasury Fowler discussed the prog- 
ress of our balance-of-payments. pro- 
gram, in a press conference which he 
shared with Secretary of Commerce 
Connor and Federal Reserve Chairman 
Martin. He presented an estimate that 
the balance of payments would worsen in 
1966, the press reported, “as a result of 
stepped-up operations in Vietnam.“ I 
quote from the article by Frank C. 
Porter in the Washington Post on Tues- 
day, February 13: 

Before escalation, the Defense Department 
estimated that its overseas operations would 
contribute $1.4 billion to the minus side. of 
the ledger in 1965, he said. 

The estimate was raised to $1.65 billion 
after the step-up, Fowler continued, and now 
it appears that the current annual rate is 
closer to 81.8 billion. 

The Secretary said the last guess now is 
that the foreign exchange impact of Viet- 
nam could add another $300 billion during 
1966, bringing the total Defense Department 
bite on the payments balance to $2.1 billion. 


This would not include overseas economic 
aid. 


But we cannot omit the overseas aid 
estimates from the financial picture. 
We are now asked to embark on a vast 
program for the benefit of the people in 
South Vietnam, not simply as a humani- 
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tarian effort, but because the theory is 
that this vast outpouring will bring sup- 
port for the Saigon Government, which is 
So essential if our total propping- up pro- 
gram is to succeed. If past experience 
is any criterion, Secretary Fowler’s. esti- 
mates are bound to be on the side of 
minimizing, rather than maximizing, the 
Federal costs. 

Even the distinguished Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Stennis] has repeatedly 
warned us of that. Frankly, his esti- 
mates of the costs of this war have been 
somewhat scarey, but they are accurate. 

So among the economic effects are in- 
creased inflation, perhaps to be accom- 
panied by controls of various kinds; a 
war financed at high interest. rates; an 
increased balance-of-payments problem; 
all geared to the unknown and perhaps 
unpredictable. 

ESCALATION AND TAXES 


And how about taxes? 

We have already seen the request. At 
this time, when escalation has reached 
only a portion of its probable ultimate, 
should we take that road, for a rescind- 
ing of the excise tax reduction voted last 
year? We are asked to reimpose the 10- 
percent excise tax on telephone service 
and to defer the relief we provided by re- 
moving the tax on new automobiles. 

In addition, there are other “one shot” 
tax measures called for right now. This, 
too, is only a beginning if we turn up the 
road of escalation. Such measures are 
demanded in proportion to the magni- 
tude of our efforts; as the cost increases, 
so does the need for tax changes which 
hit, directly or indirectly, every Ameri- 
can and his family. They are inevitably 
dictated by two necessities—to fight in- 
flation by withdrawing in taxes the 
spendable income of the people, and to 
raise the revenues so far as is feasible, 
thus paying as we go to the extent pos- 
sible, and reducing dependence on deficit 
financing. 

Where will this course lead us? Two 
years ago we reduced personal and cor- 
porate income tax rates by $1144 billion. 
We did it on the theory that it would 
stimulate the economy and do so, para- 
doxically, with benefit to the Federal 
Treasury in increased receipts based on 
the jump in gross national product. 
Frankly, that course worked. We have 
seen the beneficial results. They were 
good. 

But a wartime economy is a different 
animal from a peacetime economy. It 
is a rapacious consumer of goods, of man- 
power, of resources, and its end products 
move to far-off fields to be spent as mor- 
tar ammunition and napalm bombs, as 
shot-down helicopters and expended ma- 
terial of all kinds. These economic 
products do not add to but rather drain 
the national wealth. The peacetime 
economy is a tiger in your tank; the war- 
time economy is a tiger in the jungle, a 
marauding depredator in the same cate- 
gory as sheepkilling wolves of the Old 
West. We may indeed have both guns 
and butter, but we shall have to pay for 
both. If we spread the butter thinner, it 
will be because we are paying for the 
guns. Let us make no mistake about it: 
pay for them we must. 
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Furthermore, the road to escalation is 
open ended. No one, because the im- 
ponderables are so great, can offer us a 
firm estimate of the amounts about 
which we are talking. We have a strong 
economy, but we can base it upon gains 
that will eventually set back the unprec- 
edented growth we have been making. 

Casualties, manpower, inflation, bal- 
ance of payments, taxes—these are 
among the baggage we will have to carry 
if we take the road of escalation. But 
what of the things we will have to leave 
behind? The things we cannot take 
with us? 

Chief among them, of course, is a 
whole broad range of domestic programs. 
All across the budget spectrum they lie. 
For instance, consider the so-called 
Great Society programs. I supported 
them wholeheartedly last year. In fact, 
I supported the medicare. program a little 
more than the others. We left an open 
end in that program. We should have 
provided for the hospitalization of old 
people for as long as they needed to re- 
main in hospitals, not merely for 90 days. 

These programs, too, are casualties. 
Already many of them are wounded. 
we will tend them, bandage them, try to 
heal the amputations, and probably save 
them from death. But they are suffer- 
ing sore blows, shot down by our own 
military efforts on the road to escalation. 
We shall shortly look at some of these in 
specific terms. 


THE VIETNAM GREAT SOCIETY 


In more general terms, we are now 
committed to a Great Society program, 
so to speak, in South Vietnam. The 
declaration of Honolulu says in part III 
under “Purposes of the Government of 
the United States” that the United 
States is pledged “to give special support 
to the work of the people of that coun- 
try to build even while they fight. We 
have helped and we will help them, to 
stabilize the economy, to increase the 
production of food, to spread the light of 
education, to stamp out disease.” 

I would far rather fight a war on these 
enemies of mankind in Vietnam than to 
fight a military war there. In normal 
times our commitments to economic aid 
of this kind are determined by relating 
them to the needs of others throughout 
the world as well. Now we are linking 
the reason fot and the cost of this ex- 
panded effort in Vietnam to our military 
effort. The total of our AID funds re- 
quested for all of the world put together 
for fiscal 1967 is $2,048 million. For 
Vietnam the amount is $550 million, well 
over a quarter of the total, and this does 
not count military aid, nor another $98 
million in Public Law 480 funds. 

How much will this additional Hono- 
lulu declaration task cost us, over and 
beyond the military effort? Is this to 
be, under planning for escalation, an- 
other open-ended program? An in- 
quiry of the staff of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations to learn what may be 
the prospect brought the reply that the 
figures they have on economic aid to 
Vietnam at the moment are classified. 
So I cannot state them to the Senate, 
ana the American people cannot have 

em. 
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OUR OWN GREAT SOCIETY CASUALTIES 


Meanwhile, what are the casualties of 
our own programs, which escalation will 
increase? Some of the answers are in 
the budget. 

The Agricultural Stabilization and 
Conservation program is cut by $140 
million. 

In agriculture also, the sum available 
for rehabilitation of land and property 
because of natural disaster is reduced by 
$20 million. 

The entire amount of funds available 
for loans through the Rural Electric 
Administration, to cooperatives is cut 
out—$462 million. 

A $100 million figure has disappeared 
from the Rural Housing Insurance Fund. 
The Farmers Home Administration loses 
$650 million in loan funds. The Small 
Business Administration drops out $309 
million in guaranteed loans. The same 
is true of $450 million in Fannie Mae! 
FNMA—of the Housing and Urban De- 
velopment program. 

All of these last, however, plus others 
which make a total of $4.7 billion, are not 
strictly speaking cuts in the same sense 
as some of the others. At a later time I 
want to discuss this separately. The plan 
is to put all of these loan funds into a 
pool ana to sell government participa- 
tions, Which will be bought by public in- 
vestment—an idea which may have 
considerable merit. To do so will require 
new legislation. But to include this 
figure as a cut in the budget is a $4.7 
billion distortion which in fact is doubled 
by its accomplishment. Not only can the 
budget show a drop of this enormous 
amount, but also when the participations 
are purchased, the Treasury will have an 
equal sum available for expenditure now 
with its own obligation deferred for later 
payment to those who have purchased 
them. The net result is an availability 
of more than 89 billion in this one-shot 
effort which will not at all appear in the 
budget. 

To continue, the budget drops out $175 
million in National Defense Education 
Act loan funds to students in higher 
education, on the theory that these loans 
can be absorbed by the new private capi- 
tal in the guaranteed loan program of 
the Higher Education Act. But this over- 
looks vital problems of transition which 
create grave difficulties in some States, 
including my own State of Indiana. 
There is a serious possibility that the 
result will be inability for many students 
now receiving National Defense Educa- 
tion Act loans to secure the money they 
need next fall for continuing their 
education. 

Then there is the much discussed cut 
in the school milk and school lunch pro- 
gram money: The Vietnam war can be 
diréctly charged with the reduction of 
the school milk money by 80 percent, 
from $103 million to $21 million. The 
funds for school lunches are also reduced 
by $19 million. 

Yet we say that we are going to provide 
breakfast as well as lunch. Many of us 
know that the only warm meal some of 
these children have is furnished by the 
school lunch program. And all of us 
recognize that the reduced price of milk 
for the school lunch program is one of 
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the greatest builders of a healthy and 
strong America that we have today: 

Health research facilities are cut by 
$35 million. Twenty million dollars has 
been cut in instructional and research 
funds for 68 land-grant colleges. Yet 
these are the very institutions upon 
which the greatest demands will be made 
under the new GI cold war bill which has 
just been enacted into law. 

These are some of the costs at home for 
which we are trading the escalation we 
face in Vietnam. We cut our schoolchil- 
dren in lunch and milk money by $101 
million—because Vietnam currently costs 
us that much every 3 days. We slice $20 
million from rural disaster rehabilitation 
so that we can do more to rehabilitate the 
South Vietnamese lands suffering man- 
made rural disaster there. We delete 
$164 million in school district funds for 
the so-called impacted areas—enough to 
pay for killing a little more than 400 
Vietcong at the estimated cost of $400,000 
each. 

STANDING STILL IS FALLING BEHIND 


There are other potential economic 
casualties on our homefront society be- 
sides the direct cuts. ‘These consist not 
in the direct cuts, but in the reduction 
to the status quo from the envisioned 
progress which we should instead be 
making. Wherever we fail to advance 
we are not just holding our own—we are 
falling behind, for our population will 
continue to grow, as it has by 15 million 
persons since the last census, that’ of 
1960. 

Can you think of better uses for our 

money than spending $3,500 just in am- 
munition alone for each Vietcong who is 
killed?’ There has been talk of helping 
the hard- pressed States through return- 
ing some of the Federal income for their 
tax use, and I have sponsored such a bill 
with Senator Javirs. Is anyone willing 
to predict that we will share Federal 
revenues, much as we heed to do so, while 
we are straining our sinews to raise Fed- 
eral revenue for escalation? 
There has been talk, not altogether 
utopian either, about instituting a nega- 
tive income tax to help lift our most 
poverty-stricken out of their stultifying 
degradation. An article in last Sunday’s 
Washington Post discussed this under 
the heading, “Guaranteed Income Gains 
Acceptance.” It notes that Congressmen 
of the Democratic’ Study Group have 
proposed serious examination of the 
idea. So has the President's Commis- 
sion on Technology, Automation, and 
Economic Progress in its report of only 
2 weeks ago. While we are pouring out 
open-ended billions in Vietnam through 
following the road of escalation, this 
too will not get off the ground. 

Likewise there are other unfulfilled 
economic needs whose accomplishment 
must of necessity be delayed—extension 
of the Interstate Highway System; in- 
crease in the minimum for social security 
beneficiaries; extension and concen- 
trated effort upon the next frontier of 
education, adult. education; addition: of 
drug payments to the medicare program. 
The list could go on and on. 

WHAT IS THE COST-BENEFIT RATIO? 

In listing budget casualties, I did not 

mention public works. We do not have 
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available how much these may suffer. 
I do know that when the Army Corps of 
Engineers considers a new project it 
makes a careful cost-benefit study. If 
the ratio of costs to benefits is too high, 
if the price turns out to be too great for 
what will result, the project is dropped. 

Is escalation going to yield us a satis- 
factory cost-benefit ratio? If the Army 
Corps can scrutinize civilian works on 
this basis, should not the entire military 
involvement be weighed likewise against 
the possible benefits in Vietnam? It is 
my studied conclusion that by this test, 
escalation fails. 

I have been examining the terrain we 
shall have to cross if we take the road of 
escalation. I said that we will face in- 
creased casualties, a manpower short- 
age, and economic problems which in- 
clude inflation, worsening balance of 
payments, increased taxes or economic 
controls. Nor are these all of the costs 
which we must consider in computing a 
cost-benefit ratio. There are the costs 
I have pointed to in our Great Society 
programs—budget cuts, deferment of 
projects until later, all manners of eco- 
nomic casualties. 

There are other costs which escalation 
will bring, costs without a price tag. 
Among these, and they have formed the 
center of great amounts of discussion, are 
those based upon our relation with other 
nations, our standing in the eyes of the 
world. Some people do not want to con- 
sider our standing in the eyes of the 
world, but this will be part of the cost. 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake has long 
been one of the Nation’s foremost 
Protestant churchmen and a great leader 
of the ecumenical movement. He has 
just been elected general secretary of the 
World Council of Churches, which makes 
him as close to being the Protestant 
counterpart of the Pope as the world pro- 
vides. Dr. Blake says, from the stand- 
point of world Christian leadership, that 
any U.S. victory in Vietnam will have “a 
racial stigma” because of “the bombing 
of a less developed nation of colored 
people by a large, rich, white one.” 

12 HARSH COMMENT FROM FRANCISCANS 


From France a publication of the Fran- 
ciscan Order, Freres du Monde, views our 
position in these rather severe and harsh 
terms: 

In Vietnam, peace is not a football game 
between two equal teams. 


Somehow I gain the impression that 
some people believe that the debate tak- 
ing place here concerns whether Army is 
going to beat Navy or whether Notre 
Dame is back in the days of the Knute 
Rockne teams. They seem to believe that 
this is an athletic contest we are dis- 
cussing. I did not utter these words. 
These words were written in a publica- 
tion of the Franciscan Order. 


Icontinue to read: 


On the one side there is an aggressor, the 
United States, and on the other, a people 
who are continually being oppressed, 
bombed, and decimated. 

If you do not see the matter in this light 
it is because you have admitted that anti- 
communism is an end that justifies all 
means, including tortue, napalm, and doz- 
ens of daily bombardments against North 
Vietnam. 
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It is the United States which implacably 
practices the dangerous policy of escala- 
tion, but for a small consideration we shall 
instead blame the Vietnamese patriots who 
insist upon gaining their freedom. It is 
the United States which daily is menacing 
the world peace, but for a small considera- 
tion we shall come to thank them for build- 
ing peace in the shadow of intercontinental 
missiles, 


This is not the effusion of Communist 
propaganda from Russia. It is the com- 
ment of a Catholic religious order’s pub- 
lication, the same order whose brown 
robes with knotted cords about the waist 
may be seen as they lead Jerusalem pil- 
grims along the Via Dolorosa to the high 
altar in the Church of the Holy Sep- 
ulcher, which, as the senior Senator 
from Oregon knows, we visited 2 days 
before Christmas. What price good will 
throughout the world if it brings such 
comments as these from such a source? 

I shall not attempt details, which have 
been repeatedly discussec by others in- 
cluding many experts, concerning the es- 
calation policy in our international rela- 
tions. We all know that this is not Ko- 
rea. We stand virtually alone, in a uni- 
lateral action taken without the blessing 
of the United Nations—which the Sen- 
ator from Oregon has repeatedly re- 
quested—and without the partnership of 
most of the 40 nations with whom we 
have formal treaty relationships. 

I have said before that our great dan- 
ger in escalation is that by this means 
we may move toward the very thing we 
must avoid, a land war with Asia. Every 
U.S. military leader that I know of, from 
Eisenhower and MacArthur on down— 
or up, according to how we look at it— 
has warned us against getting bogged 
down in a land war in Asia. Gen. Max- 
well Taylor, as Walter Lippmann noted 
in his Tuesday column, “has recognized 
that the prospect of a land war with 
China is today our greatest worry.” I 
opposed, as did many Senators, resump- 
tion of bombing, because I fear that this 
escalation will lead to greater likelihood 
of that war we do not want. 

Let me say that if the discussion and 
debate has in any way taken us off that 
course, it has been that much to the 
good, at least. 

Finally, having looked down that fork 
in the road, and having cast up the cost- 
benefit ratio, I find that it does not war- 
rant the project of escalation. The costs 
are too high, and although I have not 
spelled them out, I believe the nonmili- 
tary costs, the noneconomic costs, are 
in themselves too great even without ref- 
erence to dollars and cents cost, or to the 
cost in casualties. 

DOWN ANOTHER ROAD 


I have said earlier that, like all but 
possibly a few dedicated pacifists, I like- 
wise reject the notion that we can sud- 
denly and completely withdraw from 
Vietnam. Probably there is but one road 
left for us to choose—possibly more, but 
at least that one—and that is a road 
whose choice has been made by a grow- 
ing number of Americans, led by General 
Gavin, Ambassador Kennan, and hope- 
fully, I think, by President Johnson him- 
self. Here is a policy which makes as 
much sense as anything can in this situa- 
tion. It is one which can stop what Em- 
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met John Hughes in Newsweek recently 
called “The Diplomacy of Drift” as the 
title of an article in which he said that 
our globe-traveling peace missionaries 
“can have little to say about Vietnam 
that could not have been said a year ago 
at least as persuasively. For a year’s 
massive show of American force has 
armed American diplomats with neither 
new argument nor new advantage. 
Never in this generation of Americans 
has so much power been spent so lavishly 
to gain so little.” 

This is from the man who sat at the 
right arm of President Eisenhower in 
the White House for so many years. 

It is time to cease lavish spending of 
our power for little gain. At the same 
time, even though we have made a mis- 
take in getting in deeper and deeper in 
the middle of what is to so large an ex- 
tent probably a civil war, and because we 
have no smallest wish to see Communist 
control and influence extended in Viet- 
nam or anywhere in the world, we cannot 
withdraw immediately from South Viet- 
nam. 

We have, all too inadvertently, come to 
the point where we have on our hands 
first of all the major responsibility for a 
military operation of great magnitude 
and difficulty, in support of a political 
structure which has also somehow be- 
come accepted as our responsibility. We 
are attempting, as Ambassador Kennan 
put it, “not only to defend the frontiers 
of a certain political entity against out- 
side attack, but to assure the internal 
security of its government in circum- 
stances where that government is unable 
to assure security by its own means.” 
That is a monumental task, one far be- 
yond the normal obligations of a mili- 
tary alliance. 

I do not say we are incapable of doing 
so. I do say that the cost is too great 
for the benefit. We have a great military 
establishment, capable of performing, as 
the men who are there have so well 
shown, with the greatest of ability. Our 
ultimate aim should not be escalation, 
but extrication. But extrication must 
come in the only valid way it can be done, 
and that is by means of negotiation. We 
are going to have to bring those boys 
home, and the only way we can do it is by 
negotiation. 

For this, the prospects are best if we 
resist the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese sufficiently to prevent them from 
any closer approach to their goal of mili- 
tary victory as a route to political domi- 
nation, keeping the pressure on in the 
proper places but not seeking to widen 
the war in North Vietnam with the at- 
tendant risks and dangers that entails. 
I think we need to bear in mind the words 
of Mr. Kennan, with which I agree: 

I see in the Vietcong a band of ruthless fa- 
natics, partly misled, perhaps by the propa- 
ganda that has been drummed into them, but 
cruel in their purposes, dictatorial, and op- 
pressive in their aims. I am not conscious of 
having any sympathy for them. 

I think their claim to represent the people 
of South Vietnam is unfounded and arrogant 
and outrageous. A country which fell under 
this exclusive power would have my deepest 
sympathy, and I would hope that this even- 
tuality at any rate would be avoided by a re- 
strained and moderate policy on our part in 
South Vietnam. 
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But our country should not be asked, and 
should not ask of itself, to shoulder the main 
burden of determining the political realities 
in any other country, and particularly not in 
one remote from our shores, from our cul- 
ture, and from the experience of our people. 

This is not only not our business, but I 
don’t think we can do it successfully. 

TOWARD A CEASE-FIRE 


We can hold them in check, and con- 
tinually explore every avenue for bring- 
ing about a conference which will end 
that stalemate in a military sense by a 
realistic settlement in a political sense. 

This, I believe, is what the country 
wants. This is the tenor of the vast ma- 
jority of the letters I receive. It was in 
support of my position, and today it is 89 
percent. This is the position of an in- 
creasing number of public persons, of 
writers with background and expertise in 
Far Eastern affairs, of editorial writers, 
of such interpreters of America as the 
editorial writer in the Satuday Evening 
Post who, in the issue of January 15 writ- 
ten long before the Foreign Relations 
Committee hearings, had this to say: 

We say we are fighting for the liberty and 
independence of the people of Vietnam, The 
Communists say they are fighting for the 


liberty and independence of the people of 
Vietnam. 

We say we will stop the bloodshed if they 
will stop their aggression. They say they will 
stop the bloodshed if we stop our aggression. 

We say we want to negotiate on the resto- 
ration of the 1954 Geneva Treaty, interpreted 
our way. They say they want to negotiate 
on the basis of the treaty interpreted their 
way. 

We are convinced we must “teach them a 
lesson.” They think they are teaching us a 
lesson. 

As is often true, each side can argue its case 
reasonably and believe in it passionately. 
What is at stake here is not a matter of moral 
rightness but rather a deadly conflict of na- 
tional interests. As long as each side takes 
“negotiation” to mean that the enemy must 
confess his sins, there will probably be no 
peace—for years. Is it what the people of 
Vietnam want? 


On Friday, February 11, Ambassador 
Goldberg stated: 

President Johnson believes there might be 
a reciprocal reduction of hostilities, without 
negotiations, which could be a significant 
step toward peace. 


It was our hope that cessation of 
bombing in North Vietnam would lead to 
a reduction of activity by North Viet- 
namese. In Honolulu, General West- 
moreland told a press conference, that, 
although terrorism had increased, at- 
tacks by large units, battalion size and 
up, were fewer recently than during No- 
vember and December. A South Viet- 
namese Army spokesman has been 
quoted as saying that Vietcong activity 
during the first week of February was the 
lowest in 18 weeks. For the first time in 
10 months an entire week went by with- 
out attacks or sabotage in the Saigon re- 
gion. According to General Westmore- 
land at Honolulu, again, infiltration re- 
mained at about the same level “before, 
since, and during” the bombing pause— 
about 4,500 per month. 

The first thing to achieve is a recipro- 
cal reduction of hostilities such as Am- 
bassador Goldberg speaks about. Re- 
duction of Vietcong activities such as 
those I have reported should be met not 
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by escalation on our part, but by similar 
lulls, accompanied by the greatest vigi- 
lance but without provocative initiation 
of attack. 

The first formal essential to full peace 
talks is cease-fire. We have had cease- 
fires by mutual agreement recently. 
There was one at Christmas, and there 
was another for the New Year, Tet. Ad- 
mittedly, a cease-fire would be a stale- 
mate, from the military standpoint. But 
it could bring about the needed respite, 
whenever it can be achieved, on which a 
fuller settlement can eventually be 
reached. 

Belligerency evokes belligerency, and 
we cannot expect escalation to bring the 
peace we need, the peace we seek, the 
peace we must secure. There is no 
question of suing Hanoi for peace, of 
“groveling,” to use the word so recently 
misapplied by Barry Goldwater to our 
stance. Weare big, we are powerful, and 
they know it as well as we do, as well as 
the rest of the world. We need not bully 
in order to be firm. Out of our strength 
we can afford to be magnanimous. To 
fear loss of face in our position is ridicu- 
lous. To give the governments of both 
Saigon and Hanoi a means toward peace 
without loss of face my appear difficult, 
but surely it cannot be impossible. 

Our resolution offered to the Security 
Council called for “discussions without 
preconditions” in order to arrange a con- 
ference “looking toward the application 
of the Geneva accords.” North Vietnam 
is not a United Nations member and ob- 
jected to the United Nations route, but 
North Vietnam is a signatory to the 
Geneva accords and has made a great 
point of resting its case upon them. 

The Security Council resolution which 
we desired adopted spoke of using all 
appropriate means, “including the pro- 
vision of arbitrators or mediators.” The 
words are those of our draft. The pos- 
sibility of mediation, if not by officially 
designated United Nations members as 
mediators, is still one which exists. 
There are other countries, friendly to us, 
who are also in relationship with Hanoi, 
such as India, who could be of potentially 
great service in helping achieve that first 
step, the important cease-fire which 
would halt the shooting war and start 
the peacemaking process. 

Finally, as leaders of the world, and 
in particular of the free world, we should 
be too far down the road of civilization 
to find no other way possible than war, 
and that against a small Asian nation 
through whom we might become exposed 
to conflict with the masses of Communist 
China. As long ago as the Kellogg Pact 
we disavowed war as a means of national 
policy. The fact that we have not de- 
clared this to be a war makes it no less 
a violation of our pledges over the years, 
to the United Nations, and to support 
the Geneva Conference. At that time, on 
July 21, 1954, although we did not sign 
the accords, we made a “unilateral dec- 
laration” which stated: 

Our Government declares with regard to 
the aforesaid agreements and paragraphs 
that (i) it will refrain from the threat or the 
use of force to disturb them, in accordance 
with article 2(4) of the Charter of the United 
Nations dealing with the obligation of mem- 
bers to refrain from the threat or use of 
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force; and (ii) it would view any renewal 
of the aggression in violation of the afore- 
said agreements with grave concern and as 
seriously threatening international peace and 
security. 


Despite all that has occurred since the 
Geneva accords, if for no other reason 
than the declaration of ours, freely made 
on our own initiative, we must take a po- 
sition with regard to our actions there, as 
the editorial heading in the February is- 
sue of the Idler puts it, to “elevate them 
a little lower.” 

I am not discouraged. If it is worth 
the cost of one life to fight in Vietnam, 
how much is it worth to fight for the 
peace table? The way is not easy, but 
neither is the way of escalation, and we 
come out both ways at exactly the same 
point which puzzled Emil Ludwig’s apoc- 
ryphal small boy: 

Why do they leave peace to go to war 
to win a victory so they can have peace? 

I am not a pacifist, but I am proud to 
be a peaceseeker. When the times de- 
mand all-out military effort, as they did 
in World War II, I count it a privilege to 
have been a member of our Armed Forces. 
I will support them with all that I can 
to provide for their protection, wherever 
they are. But their best protection is 
to get them out of the line of fire, to ar- 
range for negotiations, and to apply more 
faithfully than we have done our own 
repeated proclamations of the right of 
self-determination for the people of the 
troubled land of Vietnam. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Indiana yield? 

Mr. HARTKE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 
opinion, there has just been made in the 
Senate one of the truly great speeches 
of this historic debate on the issue of 
American foreign policy. 

Iam only sorry that all Americans who 
would like to have heard it could not 
have heard it. That is why I said a few 
minutes ago that I believe we should give 
serious consideration in the Senate to 
changing our rules of procedure so that 
these great debates can be made avail- 
able to the American people through 
their radios and television. 

I congratulate the Senator from Indi- 
ana for his great speech. Of the many 
points he raised, I am so glad he also 
raised the point of the moral issue that 1s 
involved. I am particularly glad that on 
page 20 of his speech, he cited the posi- 
tion taken by the Franciscan Order in 
France. 

Having made reference to the views of 
that religious order, I wonder if the Sen- 
ator, with the consent of the Senate, 
would permit me to supplement his 
statement and add to it by reference an- 
other document involving the position of 
men of religion in regard to the issue that 
confronts the American people vis-a-vis 
this war and our moral obligations with 
relation to it. It is a document of a page 
and a half that I want to relate to the 
Senator’s speech on this issue. I spoke 
in Madison, Wis., at a general meeting 
dealing with our foreign policy issue in- 
volving the war in Vietnam. I spoke at 
1 o’clock in the afternoon, and I was told 
by those in charge that I spoke to some- 
thing like 3,600 people who were in at- 
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tendance. There were two closed televi- 
sion circuits to other auditoriums neces- 
sary to accommodate the audiences. It 
is such interest that I have found char- 
acteristic at the grassroots of America. 
But that morning I was invited to attend 
a breakfast of some members of the 
clergy in Madison, Wis., some 30 of them. 

I was filled with great humility as a re- 
sult of a letter that these members of the 
clergy presented to me, which relates di- 
rectly to the Senator’s speech with regard 
to the moral issues involved in this war. 

I think I should put this letter into the 
Recorp, having given the background. 
These pastors of various churches, which 
I shall name after I complete reading the 
memorandum, presented this letter to 
me: 

To the Honorable WAYNE MORSE. 
From the Madison Emergency Committee of 
Clergy Concerned About Vietnam. 

Honored by your presence in Madison, we 
are drawn together to share with you our 
acute distress over the war in Vietnam. We 
confess that we have not wanted to face up 
to the tragedies of this war. We have pre- 
ferred to keep our churches unsullied by the 
painful controversies of our day. Most of 
us have been silent while bombs have begun 
to fall once more onto the Vietnamese 
countryside. We have said little from the 
safety of pulpits while American and Asian 
young men are killing each other with in- 
creasing dispatch and in alarming propor- 
tion. Few of us have let our President know 
of our disappointment that the peace of- 
fensive has withered and of our urgent hope 
that his approach to the United Nations may 
effect reconciliation among the combatants, 

All too often, we have hidden behind our 
failure to become informed about the situa- 
tion in Vietnam. We have been afraid to 
risk opinions that are not fortified by exper- 
tise and by firsthand knowledge of the mili- 
tary, political, economic, and sociological 
data. We have sought comfort in ignorance 
and have been willing to let affairs of the 
world be ordered by the power of informa- 
tion, rather than by the power of moral in- 
sight. We admit our political naivete, and 
we are tempted to bewildered inaction. 

We are heartened, however, by your out- 
spoken attempts to bring an end to the con- 
flict and to halt escalation of the war. Rec- 
ognizing the ambiguities that must be 
weighed in formulating national policy, we 
seek your continued leadership in sorting out 
clouded issues and in offering clear alterna- 
tives to the course being followed by our Gov- 
ernment. We appeal to you and to our other 
elected representatives to guide our Nation 
out of the inevitable morass which increased 
military involvement in Vietnam promises, 
into a passionate struggle for peace which 
dares to be rebuffed and which does not give 
up when met with apparent failure. 

We pledge ourselves to support the waging 
of peace and to lift up before the public 
conscience those moral issues raised by the 
conflict in Vietnam. In our effort to grapple 
with the complexities of technical fact and 
strategy, we are deeply troubled: 

1. By our overwhelming military presence 
in a foreign land, without convincing evi- 
dence that our action there is supported by 
the peoples whom we presume to protect. 

2. By the irreparable damage which our 
weaponry is dealing to the homes, crops, and 
other resources of a country struggling for 
economic subsistence. 

8. By the inflexibility of military con- 
scription whereby ethical dissent from this 
particular war is not considered valid 
grounds for being absolved from military 
duty. 

4. By the implications of a wartime public 
mentality which does not grant that efforts 
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to end the war may be a genuine exercise of 
patriotism and of concern for American 
fighting men. 

5. By the staggering loss of life and the 
enormous financial commitments to this war 
when the enemies of all mankind—hunger, 
disease, and poverty—stalk our Nation as 
well as the rest of the world. 

6. By the fact that human beings continue 
to resort to arms in an age when nuclear 
chaos is always present. 

We commit ourselves to foster moral sensi- 
tivity, and we ask you to instruct our polit- 
ical imaginations—to the end that war may 
no longer be the instrument by which na- 
“tions seek to resolve their differences. 

Andrew Davison, First Baptist Church; 
Manfred Swarsensky, Temple Beth El; 
Billy F. Bross, Bethany Methodist 
Church; Gary Des Jardin, St. Mat- 
thew’s Lutheran Church; Winslow 
Wilson, Methodist District Superin- 
tendent; James LaRue, Baptist Stu- 
dent Center; Lowell Messerschmidt, 
Church of the Divine Saviour (Evan- 
gelical United Brethren); 

Charles K. Paton, Messiah Lutheran 
Church; Donald Bossart, Methodist 
University Center; Clifford Fylling, 
Plymouth . Congregational „Church; 
Oscar Fleishaker, Beth Israel Syna- 
gogue; Myron M. Teske, Lutheran 
Campus Ministry (NLC); Arnold Le- 
verenz, Covenant Presbyterian Church; 
Ellsworth Kalas, . First Methodist 
Church; Richard Wichlei, Southwest 
Wisconsin Association, United Church 
of Christ; 

Elizabeth Gwynn, University YWCA; 
Robert Trobaugh, Wesley. Methodist 
Church; Robert C. Shaw, St. Andrews 
Episcopal Church; Donald D. Fenner, 
First. Evangelical United Brethren 
Church; T, Gordon Amphlett, Director 
of Christian Education, West Wiscon- 
sin Conference of the Methodist 
Church; 

Richard Winograd, B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundation; Amos Shinko, Ashbury 
Methodist Church; Anthony A. Farina, 
Our Master's Church (Evangelical 
United Brethren); Edwin Beers, Cam- 
pus Minister, United Church of Christ; 
Ray E. Robinson, Sherman Avenue 
Methodist Church; Willard W. Schulz, 
Conference Superintendent, Evangel- 
ical United Brethren; Gomer Finch, 
Bethany Methodist Church; Connie 
Parvey, Lutheran Campus Ministry 
(NLC). 

The following ministers wish to express 
their support of this statement, except for 
item 8, above relating to military con- 
scription: 

James W. Jondrow, University Presby- 
terian Church; Sarah Ellis, Church of 
St. Francis (Episcopal); Richard E. 
Larson, Bethel Lutheran Church. 


I think the Senator will agree with my 
feeling, which I just referred to, of deep 
humility. In my judgment, there is a 
growing interest, at long last, on the part 
of religious leaders, men of the cloth, of 
this country to consider the great moral 
Issues that are involved in this war. 

In my judgment, there is a great need 
for an acceleration of spiritual concern 
about the immorality of this war, because 
I happen to think that, when all is said 
and done, it is a moral issue more than 
any other issue that is involved. 

As I have said for two and a half years 
and repeat again today, in my opinion, 
my country’s course of action in Asia is 
immoral and cannot be reconciled with 
the teachings of a belief in a supreme 
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Iam glad that this group of clergymen 
has seen fit to take the position that they 
have taken in this great statement they 
have issued. 

Mr. President, if we do not measure up 
to our moral obligations, in regard to 
which I believe we are sorrowfully want- 
ing at the present time across this Na- 
tion, it will not be too long before, figu- 
ratively speaking, the church bells, of 
America will be tolling, tolling, because 
we have caused a death blow to what has 
always been a great record of moral val- 
ues in our country. I believe we are 
walking out on those moral values in 
these troubled days. 

Mr. HARTKE. Mr. President, I wish 
to thank my good friend, the Senator 
from Oregon, for those warm words; 

With regard to the message from these 
ministers, I would imagine that if most 
of the Members of Congress, both the 
House of Representatives and the Sen- 
ate, examined their mail closely, they 
would find that they possibly receive 
proportionately more mail from minis- 
ters on this issue than on any other 
subject. This is so even though fre- 
quently these people are hesitant to 
write on political matters for fear that it 
will be misinterpreted: I know that my 
mail is that way. 

Most letters that I receive are not only 
saying, “Do this, do that.“ They are very 
thoughtful letters. They go into all the 
issues. 

The people have been following the de- 
bate, which I believe is so good. They 
have been listening. They have been 
hearing things. They say they have been 
hearing things that they never knew be- 
fore. They say, “I never heard that be- 
fore.” They say, “This is news to me.” 

I should think that the news media 
would want to continue to feel that they 
have a place in this situation where there 
is a moral responsibility. In a democ- 
racy, there is not only the right of free- 
dom of expression but a duty of expres- 
sion and a duty to express oneself fully 
and then to let the people decide. 

I really have no fear of the result. I 
believe I know what they think. But 
even if it turned out that they did not 
think the way I thought they should, I 
believe that they should be permitted 
to make their own determination. But 
they should do it on the basis of all the 
facts. . 

It is for this reason that I hope all of 
those who feel they must hide behind 
some secret door, would express them- 
selves fully in public, except for those 
matters which are, of necessity, truly 
touching national security. They should 
speak out, not alone in open debate, or 
on the radio and television, where some- 
times the time is limited, but in front of 
the representatives of the people, in 
front of the House of Representatives 
and the Senate. 

I wish to say again that I thank my 
friend from Oregon for giving me the 
opportunity to participate in a very edu- 
cational trip in that section of the world, 
a trip which made ‘it possible for me at 
least to have a firsthand opinion of what 
those people over there want for a better 
way of life, not a better way of death: 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. aps py will the 
Senator yield? í 
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Mr. HARTKE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Oregons 

Mr. MORSE. As the chairman of 
that delegation, I wish to thank each 
member of the delegation for the coop- 
eration I received at all times in carry- 
ing out my administrative duties in the 
handling of that trip. 

I became very interested in the ob- 
servations that the Senator from Indi- 
ana made along the route as he saw 
firsthand the cost we have paid in many, 
many ways for our mistaken-policy of 
military aid. 

I shall never forget the day in New 
Delhi, when the Senator from Indiana 
and the head of the professional staff of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, Dr. 
Marcy asked me a question. I could not 
go with them one afternoon on a trip to 
the front, but they saw to it that I had 
the same experience the next day. They 
said to me that night, “Senator, do you 
know the best known American name 
in India?” $ 

I started to ponder and the Senator 
from Indiana said, Come on and guess.” 

After a little reflection I said, “I sup- 
pose the best known American name in 
India is Chester Bowles, our, very. able 
Ambassador here in New Delhi.” i 

The Senator from Indiana and the 
others laughed at me and said, “No, you 
are wrong. The best known American 
name in India is Patton. We will prove 
it to you tomorrow.” 

Then, the Senator from Indiana told 
me of the experience he had had that day 
and which I had the next day in stop- 
ping and talking to Indians in villages 
along the highway, assisted by an inter- 
preter. When asked what the name Pat- 
ton meant to them their almost invaria- 
ble response was a response of anger. 
Sometimes they would shake a fist; point 
a finger, and say, Patton, Patton. 
American tanks you sent to kill us.” 

We had a graphic experience as to 
what military aid means in India among 
the masses of the people. We are 
either going to win the masses of the 
people or the cause of freedom is going 
to be lost in the underdeveloped areas 
of the world. 

They recognize that our military aid, 
serving Pakistan and India, put them in 
a military position where they could 
carry on a war against each other with 
our equipment, 

What kind of moral position did that 
leave us in? 

As the Senator heard me say on the 
trip, it left us in a position of moral 
bankruptcy. Our military aid, time and 
time again in place after place in the 
world has left America morally bank- 
rupt. That is why I shall continue to 
oppose the military aid on the format 
we have been conducting it, financing 
it, and giving it. 

Iam glad that the Senator from Indi- 
ana in his speech today announced, as 
he told us before we got back to the 
United States, that he had had his fill 
of American military aid: 

I wish to thank him for the statement 
that he made today. ` 

Mr. HARTKE. I wish to say to the 
Senator from Oregon, along with the 
masses, as the Senator knows, we were 
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the last Senators that visited with the 
Prime Minister, who went to Tashkent 
with Shastri. We were not invited to 
his birthday party. We were guests of 
the entire government, They treated 
us in a royal fashion and they tried to 
make life for us as comfortable as pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Shastri’s birthday was during that 
time. On his birthday cake there was a 
replica of the Patton tank, as an indi- 
cation that they had conquered the great 
American military machine in the battle- 
field of Pakistan, and they had taken 
them over with World War II Shermans 
and Centurions. It was a matter of 
military pride for them and contempt 
for us and contempt for the aid we have 
given there. 

There are a lot of people in India, 
according to the information they gave 
us, and I have no reason to doubt it. 
The population of India, in which we 
have a vital stake, is more than Africa 
and South America combined. 

I do believe, with all respect to the 
efforts we made there, that we have a 
long way to go in establishing the type 
relationship with India which can bring 
stability to that part of Asia. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HARTKE, I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator from In- 
diana spoke about. the Patton tank 
graveyard, where the Indians were show- 
ing our destroyed Patton tanks. Tanks 
which were perforated with holes caused 
by the shells of the Shermans and the 
Centurions that the Indians had placed 
in ambush to use as artillery. The 
ReEcorp ought to show today that the 
Senator from Indiana and I, and the 
other members of our delegation, saw 
busload after busload of Indian school- 
children being brought day after day to 
that so-called Patton tank graveyard to 
see for themselves how U.S. military aid 
had caused them the great trouble that 
resulted from the war. Implanted in 
the minds of those schoolchildren was 
anti-American resentment of the course 
of action that this country had followed 
by supplying military aid. In my judg- 
ment, that was one of the most dra- 
matic, one of the most disturbing sights 
we saw in our 5-week tour of Asia. 

The Senator from Indiana has said 
that we received nothing but lipservice 
in support of U.S. foreign policy in Viet- 
nam, but no sincere support for our aid 
anywhere. Leader after leader told us 
that he hoped we could get the war over 
with as soon as possible, and without 
involving the rest of Asia in a war with 
China. It is a war with China that the 
nations of Asia and their leaders fear. 

Mr. HARTKE. I might emphasize 
that point further. I asked one of the 
Indian ministers, “Do you object to our 
offering aid to Pakistan?” I did not 
mean that I was proposing an offer of 
aid to Pakistan; I was only making a 
suggestion. I said, “Suppose we provided 
you with all the military equipment you 
need to defend yourself against the 
‘Paks.’ Suppose we provided you with 
all the economic aid you thought was 
necessary to start rebuilding your coun- 
try, and also provided Public Law 480 
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food, which we are now providing, to 
relieve the starving people. What if we 
cut off all our aid to Pakistan, of what- 
ever nature whatsoever, and made sure 
that you had enough military equipment 
to defend yourselves against Communist 
aggression, which exists on the Chinese 
border? Would you be willing to join 
us in Vietnam and help to oppose the 
Communist aggressor?” 

The answer to that was very clear and 
very quick: “That is your problem; that 
is your concern. We are neutral.” 

I hope the Vice President will obtain 
more satisfactory results from his brief- 
ings and interviews. I shall be much 
interested in the outcome. 

Perhaps I have said enough for today. 


WHAT THE AMERICAN BAR ASSO- 
CIATION THINKS ABOUT THE 
LEGALITY OF OUR POSITION IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
the House of Delegates of the American 
Bar Association in Chicago today passed 
a resolution stating that the position of 
the United States in Vietnam is in ac- 
cord with international law. 

The resolution, received from the 
ABA’s Council on International Law, 
was passed unanimously, 279-0. 

This resolution stated: 

The position of the United States in Viet- 
nam is legal under international law and is 
in accordance with the Charter of the United 
Nations and the Southeast Asia Treaty. 


A copy of the resolution was sent to 
the chairman of the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations Committee. Said resolution 
stated: 

Article 51 of the United Nations Charter 
preserves the right of any U.N. member to 
engage in self-defense and call on other U.N; 
members to help. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I yield. 

Mr, MORSE. I wish to say good- 
naturedly to my friend, the Senator 
from Missouri, that apparently what the 
American Bar Association needs is a 
freshman refresher course on both in- 
ternational law and constitutional law. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


TOWARD A NEW ASIAN POLICY 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, 3 weeks 
ago Under Secretary of State George W. 
Ball defined and defended the present 
foreign policy of the United States in an 
address before the Northwestern Univer- 
sity Alumni Association. He did so ably 
and articulately. His speech conforms 
closely to the testimony Secretary Rusk 
gave to the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Friday. Both dwelt at length 
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on the policies which brought us into 
Vietnam, as well as the conflict itself. It 
is here, with the premises which under- 
lie our policy, that the issues must be 
joined if there is to be meaningful debate 
on our Asian policy for the future. 

Mr. President, in fairness to Under 
Secretary Ball, I ask unanimous consent 
that the entire text of his address, as 
published in the Washington Post of 
February 6, 1966, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the text 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THe HANOI MYTH or AN INDIGENOUS 
REBELLION 


(Address by Hon. George W. Ball, Under Sec- 
retary of State, delivered last week before 
the Northwestern University Alumni As- 
sociation at Evanston, Ill.) 


The beginning of wisdom with regard to 
Vietnam is to recognize that what Ameri- 
cans are fighting in the jungles and rice pad- 
dies of that unhappy land is not a local con- 
flict—an isolated war that has meaning only 
for one part of the world. 

We can properly understand the struggle 
in Vietnam only if we recognize it for what 
it is: part of a vast and continuing struggle 
in which we have been engaged for more 
than two decades. 

Like most of the conflicts that have 
plagued the world in recent years, the con- 
flict in Vietnam is a product of the great 
shifts and changes triggered by the Second 
World War. Out of the war, two continent- 
wide powers emerged; the United States and 
the Soviet Union. The colonial systems 
through which the nations of Western Eu- 
rope had governed more than a third of the 
people of the world were, one by one, dis- 
mantled. The Soviet Union under Stalin 
embarked on a reckless course of seeking to 
extend Communist power. An Iron Curtain 
was erected to enclose large areas of the 
globe. At the same time, man was learning 
to harness the power of the exploding sun, 
and technology made mockery of time and 
distance. 

The result of these vast changes—com- 
pressed within the breathless span of two 
decades—was to bring about a drastic rear- 
rangement of the power structure of the 
world. 

A WESTERN DAM 

This rearrangement of power has resulted 
in a very uneasy equilibrium of forces, For 
even while the new national boundaries were 
still being marked on the map, the Soviet 
Union under Stalin exploited the confusion 
to push out the perimeter of its power and 
influence in an effort to extend the outer 
limits of Communist domination by force or 
the threat of force. 

This process threatened the freedom of the 
world. It had to be checked and checked 
quickly. By launching the Marshall plan to 
restore economic vitality to the nations of 
Western Europe and by forming NATO—a 
powerful Western alliance reinforced by U.S. 
resources and military power—America and 
the free nations of Europe built a dam to 
hold back the further encroachment of Com- 
munist ambitions. 

This decisive action succeeded brilliantly. 
NATO, created in 1949, stopped the spread 
of communism over Western Europe, and the 
northern Mediterranean. But the world was 
given no time to relax. The victory of the 
Chinese Communists in that same year posed 
a new threat of Communist expansion against 
an Asia in ferment. Just as the Western 
World had mobilized its resistance against 
Communist force in Europe, we had to create 
an effective counterforce in the Far East if 
Communist domination were not to spread 
like a lava flow over the whole aréa. 
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BALANCE MAINTAINED 


The first test came quickly in Korea, 
There the United Nations Forces—pre- 
dominantly American—stopped the drive 
of Communist North Korea, supported by 
materiel from the Soviet Union. They 
stopped a vast Chinese army that followed. 
They brought to a halt the Communist drive 
to push out the line that had been drawn 
and to establish Communist control over the 
whole Korean peninsula. 

The Korean war was fought from a central 
conviction: That the best hope for freedom 
and security in the world depended on main- 
taining the integrity of the postwar arrange- 
ments. Stability could be achieved only by 
making sure that the Communist world did 
not expand by destroying those arrange- 
ments by force and threat and thus upset- 
ting the precarious power balance between 
the two sides of the Iron Curtain. 

It was this conviction that led to our firm 
stand in Korea. It was this conviction that 
led America, in the years immediately after 
Korea, to build a barrier around the whole 
periphery of the Communist world, by en- 
couraging the creation of a series of alli- 
ances and commitments from the eastern 
edge of the NATO area to the Pacific. 

The SEATO treaty that was signed in 
1954 was part of that barrier, that structure 
of alliances. It was ratified by the Senate by 
a vote of 82 to 1. 

Under that treaty and its protocol, the 
United States and other treaty partners gave 
their joint and several pledges to guarantee 
existing boundaries—including the line of 
demarcation between North and South Viet- 
nam established when the French relin- 
quished their control over Indochina, Since 
then, three Presidents have reinforced that 

tee by further commitments given 
directly to the Republic of Vietnam, Andon 
August 10, 1964, the Senate, by a vote of 
88 to 2, and the House, by a vote of 416 to 0, 
adopted a joint resolution declaring their 
support for these commitments. 


A GREEK ANALOGY 


Today we are living up to these commit- 
ments by helping South Vietnam defend it- 
self from the onslaught of Communist 
force—just as we helped Iran in 1946, Greece 
and Turkey in 1947, Formosa and Korea in 
1950 and Berlin since 1948. 

The bloody encounters in the highlands 
around Pleiku and the rice paddies of the 
Mekong Delta are thus in a real sense battles 
and skirmishes in a continuing war to pre- 
vent one Communist power after another 
from violating internationally recognized 
boundary lines fixing the outer limits of 
Communist dominion. 

When we think of Vietnam, we think of 
Korea. In Vietnam, as in Korea, the Com- 
munists in one part of a divided country 
lying on the periphery of China have sought 
by force to gain dominion over the whole. 
But in terms of tactics on the ground, Greece 
is closer analogy. For there, 20 years ago, 
as in South Vietnam today, the Communists 
sought to achieve their purpose by what is 
known in their lexicon as a “war of national 
liberation.” 

They chose this method of aggression both 
in Greece and Vietnam because tactics of 
terror and sabotage, of stealth and subver- 
sion, give a great advantage to a disciplined 
and ruthless minority, particularly where— 
as in those two countries—the physical ter- 
rain made concealment easy and impeded 
the use of heavy weapons. 

But the Communists also have a more 
subtle reason for favoring this type of ag- 
gression. It creates in any situation an 
element of confusion, a sense of ambiguity 
that can, they hope, so disturb and divide 
freemen as to prevent them from making 
common cause against it. 

This ambiguity is the central point of 
debate in the discussions that have sur- 
rounded the South Vietnam problem. 
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SUBVERSION SINCE 1954 


Is the war in South Vietnam an external 
aggression from the north, or is it an indig- 
enous revolt? This is a question that Amer- 
icans quite properly ask—and one to which 
they deserve a satisfactory answer. It is a 
question which we who have official respon- 
sibilities have necessarily probed in great 
depth. For if the Vietnam war were merely 
what the Communists say it is—an indige- 
nous rebellion—then the United States would 
have no business taking sides in the conflict 
and helping one side to defeat the other by 
force of arms. 

The evidence on the character of the Viet- 
nam war is voluminous. Its meaning seems 
clear enough: The North Vietnamese regime 
in Hanoi systematically created the Vietcong 
forces; it provides their equipment; it 
mounted the guerrilla war—and it controls 
that war from Hanoi on a day-to-day basis. 

The evidence shows clearly enough that— 
at the time of French withdrawal—when 
Vietnam was divided in the settlement of 
1954, the Communist regime in Hanoi never 
intended that South Vietnam should develop 
in freedom. Many Communists fighting with 
the Vietminh army were directed to stay in 
the south, to cache away their arms and to do 
everything possible to undermine the South 
Vietnamese Government. Others—80,000 in 
all—were ordered to the north for training 
in the North Vietnamese army. 

The evidence is clear enough also that the 
Communist rulers of the north resorted to 
guerrilla warfare in South Vietnam only 
when the success of the South Vietnam Gov- 
ernment persuaded them that they could not 
achieve their designs by subversion alone. 

In September 1960, the Lao Dong Party— 
the Communist Party in North Vietnam— 
held its Third Party Congress in Hanoi. That 
congress called for the creation of a front 
organization to undertake the subversion of 
South Vietnam. Within 2 or 3 months there- 
after, the National Liberation Front was es- 
tablished to provide a political facade for 
the conduct of an active guerrilla war. 


NINE REGULAR REGIMENTS 


Beginning early that year, the Hanoi re- 
gime began to infiltrate across the demarca- 
tion line the disciplined Communists whom 
the party had ordered north at the time of 
the settlement. In the intervening period 
since 1954, those men had been trained in 
the arts of proselytizing, sabotage and sub- 
version. Now they were ordered to conscript 
young men from the villages by force or 
persuasion and to form cadres around which 
guerrilla units could be built. 

Beginning over a year ago, the Communists 
apparently exhausted their reservoir of 
southerners who had gone north. Since 
then, the greater number of men infiltrated 
into the south have been native-born North 
Vietnamese. Most recently, Hanoi has begun 
to infiltrate elements of the North Vietnam- 
ese army in increasingly larger numbers. 
Today, there is evidence that nine regiments 
of regular North Vietnamese forces are fight- 
ing in organized units in the south. 

I mention these facts—which are familiar 
enough to most of you—because they are 
fundamental to our policy with regard to 
Vietnam, These facts, it seems to us, make 
it clear beyond question that the war in 
South Vietnam has few of the attributes of 
an indigenous revolt. It is a cynical and 
systematic aggression by the North Vietnam- 
ese regime against the people of South 
Vietnam. It is one further chapter in the 
long and brutal chronicle of Communist 
efforts to extend the periphery of Commu- 
nist power by force and terror. 

UNACCEPTABLE CONDITION 

This point is at the heart of our deter- 
mination to stay the course in the bloody 
contest now underway in South Vietnam. 
It also necessarily shapes our position 
with regard to negotiations. 
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The President, Secretary Rusk and all 
spokesmen for the administration have stated 
again and again that the United States is 
prepared to join in unconditional discussions 
of the Vietnamese problem in an effort to 
bring about a satisfactory political solution. 
But so far, the regime in Hanoi has refused 
to come to the bargaining table except on 
the basis of quite unacceptable conditions. 
One among several conditions—but one that 
has been widely debated in the United 
States—is that we must recognize the Na- 
tional Liberation Front as the representa- 
tive—indeed, as the sole representative—of 
the South Vietnamese people. 

Yet to recognize the National Liberation 
Front in such a capacity would do violence 
to the truth and betray the very people whose 
liberty we are fighting to secure. The Na- 
tional Liberation Front is not a political 
entity expressing the will of the people of 
South Vietnam—or any substantial element 
of the South Vietnamese population. It is 
a facade fabricated by the Hanoi regime to 
confuse the issue and elaborate the myth of 
an indigenous revolt. 

History is not obscure on this matter. 
As I noted earlier, the creation of the front 
was announced by the North Vietnam Com- 
munist Party—the Lao Dong Party—in 1960, 
soon after the North Vietnam military leader, 
General Giap, announced that “the north is 
the revolutionary base for the whole coun- 
try.” But the Hanoi regime, while applaud- 
ing its creation, has taken little pains to give 
the front even the appearance of authentic- 
ity. 

The individuals proclaimed as the leaders 
of the front are not personalities widely 
known to the South Vietnamese people—or, 
indeed, to many members of the Vietcong. 
They are not revolutionary heroes or national 
figures. They have little meaning to the 
ordinary Vietcong soldier who fights and dies 
in the jungles and rice paddies. 

Instead, the names he carries into battle 
are those of Uncle Ho! Ho Chi Minh, the 
President of the North Vietnamese regime— 
General Giap, its military hero. When Viet- 
cong prisoners are asked during interrogation 
whether they are members of the National 
Liberation Front, they customarily reply that 
they owe allegiance to the Lao Dong—the 
Communist Party of North Vietnam—which 
is the equivalent of the Hanoi Communist 
regime. 

The front, then, is unmistakably what its 
name implies: a Communist front organiza- 
tion created to mask the activities of Hanoi 
and to further the illusion of an indigenous 
revolt, 

The name of the organization was carefully 
chosen. It bears the same name as the 
National Liberation Front of Algeria. But 
there the resemblance ends, for the Algerian 
front did, in fact, represent a substantial 
part of the Algerian population. It played a 
major role in an insurgency that was clearly 
an indigenous movement and not an aggres- 
sion imposed from outside. 

The Algerian front, moreover, commanded 
the respect and, indeed, the obedience of the 
people. When it called a strike, the city of 
Algiers virtually closed down. By contrast, 
the front in Vietnam has shown its fictional 
character by revealing its own impotence. 
On two occasions it has called for a general 
strike. These calls have been totally ignored 
by the people of South Vietnam. 

The Algerian front was a vital force in the 
Algerian community. It secured the overt 
allegiance of the old, established Moslem 
groups and leaders. As the revolt progressed, 
Moslems serving in the Algerian Assembly 
and even in the French Parliament an- 
nounced their support for the front. 

But the front in Vietnam has utterly failed 
in its efforts to attract the adherence of 
any established group within the society— 
whether Buddhist, Christian or any of the 
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sects that form substantial elements in Viet- 
namese life. 

Quite clearly, the people of South Viet- 
nam—if they are aware of the front at all— 
know it for what it is: the political cover 
for a North Vietnamese effort to take over 
the south—in practical effect, the southern 
arm of the North Vietnamese Communist 
Party. 

REINFORCING A FICTION 

To be sure, the Vietcong military forces in- 
clude a number of indigenous southerners 
under northern control. Neither the United 
States nor the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment has ever questioned that fact. But 
the composition of the Vietcong military 
forces is not the issue when one discusses 
the role of the front. The issue is whether 
the front has any color of claim as a political 
entity to represent these indigenous ele- 
ments. 

The evidence makes clear that it does not. 
It is purely and simply a fictitious organiza- 
tion created by Hanoi to reinforce a fiction. 
To recognize it as the representative of the 
South Vietnamese population would be to 
give legitimacy to that fiction. 

The true party in interest on the enemy 
side—the entity that has launched the attack 
on the South Vietnamese Government for its 
own purposes, the entity that has created, 
controlled and supplied the fighting forces 
of the Vietcong from the beginning—is the 
North Vietnamese regime in Hanoi. And it 
is the failure of that regime to come to the 
bargaining table that has so far frustrated 
every effort to move the problem of South 
Vietnam from a military to a political so- 
lution. 

In spite of these clear realities, we have not 
taken—nor do we take—an obdurate or un- 
reasoning attitude with regard to the front. 
The President said in his state of the Union 
message, We will meet at any conference 
table, we will discuss any proposals—4 
points, or 14 or 40—and we will consider the 
views of any group”—and that, of course in- 
cludes the front along with other groups. 

As the President has also said, this false 
issue of the front would never prove an in- 
surmountable problem if Hanoi were pre- 
pared for serious negotiations. But we can- 
not, to advance the political objective of the 
Communist regime in Hanol, give legitimacy 
to a spurious organization as though it 
spoke for the people of South Vietnam. 


EVERY BOUNDARY IMPORTANT 


A European friend once critically observed 
that Americans have "a sense of mission but 
no sense of history.” That accusation is, I 
think, without warrant. 

We do have a sense of history and it is 
that which enables us to view the war in 
South Vietnam for what it is. We Ameri- 
cans know that it is not, as I have said ear- 
lier, a local conflict; it is part of a continuing 
struggle to prevent the Communists from 
upsetting the fragile balance of power 
through force or the threat of force. 

To succeed in that struggle, we must 
resist every Communist effort to destroy by 
aggression the boundaries and demarcation 
lines established by the postwar arrange- 
ments. We cannot pick and choose among 
those boundaries. We cannot defend Berlin 
and yield Korea. We cannot recognize one 
commitment and repudiate another without 
tearing and weakening the entire structure 
on which the world’s security depends. 

Some thoughtful critics of our Vietnamese 
policy both in Europe and America challenge 
this. They maintain that the West should 
not undertake to defend the integrity of all 
lines of demarcation even though they may 
be underwritten in formal treaties. They 
contend that many of these lines are un- 
natural since they do not conform to the 
geopolitical realities as they see them. They 
contend in particular that—since the pass- 
ing of colonialism—the western powers have 
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no business mixing in the affairs of the Asian 
mainland. They imply that—regardless of 
our commitments—we should not try to pre- 
vent Red China from establishing its hegem- 
ony over the east Asian land mass south of 
the Soviet Union. 


INACCURATE PREMISE 


Proponents of this view advance two prin- 
cipal arguments to support their thesis. 

They contend that the very weight of Chi- 
nese power, its vast population and its conse- 
quent ability to mobilize immense mass 
armies entitles it to recognition as the con- 
trolling force of southeast Asia. 

As a second reason for acknowledging the 
Chinese hegemony, they contend that for 
centuries China has maintained a dominant 
cultural and political influence throughout 
the area. 

They claim, therefore, that southeast Asia 
lies within the Chinese sphere of influence 
and that we should let the Chinese redraw 
the lines of demarcation to suit themselves 
without regard to the wishes of the south- 
east Asian people. 

This argument, it seems to me, does not 
provide an acceptable basis for U.S. policy. 

The assertion that China through hun- 
dreds of years of history has held sway over 
southeast Asia is simply not accurate. Suc- 
cessive Chinese empires sought by force to 
establish such sway, but they never suc- 
ceeded in doing so, except in certain sectors 
for limited periods. For the people of south- 
east Asia have, over the centuries, shown an 
obstinate insistence on shaping their own 
destiny which the Chinese have not been 
able to overcome. 

To adopt the sphere-of-influence approach 
now advocated would, therefore, not mean 
allowing history to repeat itself. It would 
mean according to China a status it had 
never been able to achieve by its own efforts 
throughout the ages. It would mean sen- 
tencing the peoples of southeast Asia against 
their will to indefinite servitude behind the 
Bamboo Curtain. And it would mean turn- 
ing our back on the principles that have 
formed the basis of Western policy in the 
whole postwar era. 

Nor can one seriously insist that geograph- 
ical propinquity establishes the Chinese 
right todominate. Ata time when man can 
circle the earth in 90 minutes, there is little 
to support such a literal commitment to 19th 
century geopolitics. It is a dubious policy 
that would permit the accidents of geogra- 
phy to deprive peoples of their right to deter- 
mine their own future free from external 
force. The logic of that policy has dark im- 
plications. It would rationalize the greed of 
great powers. It would imperil the pros- 
pects for developing and maintaining an 
equilibrium of power in the world. 

The principles of the United Nations 
Charter are doctrinally more in tune with 
the aspirations of 20th century man. 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


This does not mean, however, that the po- 
litical shape of the world should be regarded 
as frozen in an intractable pattern: that the 
boundaries established by the postwar ar- 
rangements are necessarily sacrosanct and 
immutable. Indeed, some of the lines of de- 
marcation drawn after the Second World 
War were explicity provisional and were to be 
finally determined in political settlements 
yet to come. This was true in Germany, in 
Korea, and South Vietnam as well. 

But those settlements have not yet been 
achieved, and we cannot permit their reso- 
lution to be pre-empted by force. This is 
the issue in Vietnam. This is what we are 
fighting for. This is why we are there. 

We have no ambition to stay there any 
longer than is necessary. We have made 
repeatedly clear that the United States seeks 
no territory in southeast Asia. We wish no 
military bases. We do not desire to destroy 
the regime in Hanoi or to remake it in a 
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Western pattern. The United States will not 
retain American forces in South Vietnam 
once peace is assured. 

The countries of southeast Asia can be 
nonalined or neutral, depending on the will 
of the people. We support free elections in 
South Vietnam as soon as violence has been 
eliminated and the South Vietnamese people 
can vote without intimidation. We look 
forward to free elections—and we will accept 
the result as a democratic people is accus- 
tomed todo. Yet we have little doubt about 
the outcome, for we are confident that the 
South Vietnamese who have fought hard for 
their freedom will not be the first people to 
give up that freedom to communism in a 
free exercise of self-determination. 

Whether the peoples of the two parts of 
Vietnam will wish to unite is again for them 
to decide as soon as they are in a position to 
do so freely. Like other options, that of re- 
unification must be preserved. 


A SHARED INTEREST 


In the long run, our hopes for the people 
of South Vietnam reflect our hopes for peo- 
ple everywhere. What we seek is a world 
living in peace and freedom—a world in 
which the cold war, with its tensions and 
conflicts, can recede into history. We are 
seeking to build a world in which men and 
nations will recognize and act upon a strong- 
ly shared interest in peace and international 
cooperation for the common good. 

We should not despair of these objectives 
even though at the moment they may seem 
rather unreal and idealistic. For we would 
make a mistake to regard the cold war as 
a permanent phenomenon, After all it was 
less than two decades ago that Winston 
Churchill first announced in Fulton, Mo., 
that “From Stettin in the Baltic to Trieste in 
the Adriatic, an iron curtain has descended 
across the Continent.” And two decades 
are only a moment in the long sweep of 
history. 

During the intervening years, major 
changes have taken place on both sides of 
the Iron Curtain. A schism has developed 
within the Communist world. The Soviet 
Union has become the second greatest in- 
dustrial power. The Soviet people have be- 
gun to acquire a stake in the status quo, 
and after the missile crisis of 1962 the Soviet 
Union has come face to face with the reali- 
ties of power and destruction in the nuclear 
age and has recognized the awesome fact 
that in the 20th century a war between great 
powers is a war without victory for anyone. 

The changes taking place within the So- 
viet Union and among the nations of Eastern 
Europe are at once a reality and a promise. 

Over time—and in a world of rapid and 
pervasive change the measurement of time is 
difficult indeed—we may look forward to a 
comparable development within Communist 
China—a maturing process that will de- 
flect the policies of Peiping from bellicose 
actions to a peaceful relation with the rest 
of the world. 

After all, it is not the American purpose 
simply to preserye the status quo, That 
was not our history and that is not our des- 
tiny. What we want to preserve is the free- 
dom of choice for the peoples of the world. 
We will take our chances on that. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, so first 
of all, let me make clear that I shall 
hazard no miracle cures for Vietnam; 
some omelets may prove indigestible, but 
none can be unscrambled. President 
Johnson’s options there keep narrowing. 
He searches for the rudiments of an ac- 
ceptable settlement, for the diplomatic 
door that might lead to the conference 
table, and for effective ways to wage the 
war, while confining it within manage- 
able limits. In these endeavors, he has 
my fullhearted support. 
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He will also have my support when it 
comes time to vote the money necessary 
to carry on the fight. Our men are 
fighting bravely and well. Whatever 
funds they need should be provided by 
the Congress. We are committed and we 
must not make a difficult position worse 
by failing to support our fighting men, 

In voting the funds necessary to sup- 
port our soldiers, I do not mean to imply 
support for the policy which got them 
there, or endorse similar policies in the 
future.. Senator RICHARD RUSSELL, chair- 
man of the Armed Services Committee, 
made it quite clear that no endorsement 
of policy was implied by voting for an 
authorization or appropriation bill. He 
said: 

I think it is important that the Senate 
and the Nation clearly recognize this bill for 
what it is: an authorization of defense ap- 
propriations. It could not properly be con- 
sidered as determining foreign policy, as 
ratifying decisions made in the past, or as 
endorsing new commitments. 


Consequently, my purpose. today is to 
look both behind and beyond Vietnam; 
behind it to the concepts on which our 
present policies rest, and beyond it to- 
ward a future policy for Asia. I realize 
this is not an easy time to take the long 
view, embroiled as we are in a hard 
jungle war. Nations, like soldiers, sel- 
dom plan their futures from foxholes, 

And yet our present agony summons us 
to serutinize the premises which led 
American’ troops into Vietnam in the 
first place. What role are we assuming 
on the mainland of Asia? What does it 
portend for the future? 

Even to pose such questions these days 
invites rejoinders of abuse—broadside 
volleys of “appeasement,” neoisola- 
tion,” or just plain “Munich.” So let me 
say, at the outset, that I regard myself 
as a very practical internationalist. I 
believe the United States, as a great 
world power, has global responsibilities 
to discharge. Our present interests com- 
pel us to shape a workable foreign policy 
which will first, contain Russia and 
China, and second, discourage the fur- 
ther spread of communism. It is not 
with these goals, but with our current 
approach to them in the underdeveloped 
world, that I must register my dissent. 

Mr. Ball’s speech underscores the basic 
flaw in our Asian strategy: he draws no 
distinction between the problem of Red 
Chinese aggression and that of general 
Communist expansion. It is evident that 
the State Department still views com- 
munism as one big octopus, and the 
United States as the diver groping to cut 
off its tentacles, whenever the monster 
stretches them beyond its present lair. 
This mission is taking us down into dan- 
gerouly deep and murky waters. 

Consistent with this view, Mr. Ball 
makes three main points. First, that a 
barrier has been fixed around the Com- 
munist world and that it has become the 
responsibility of the United States to 
hold it intact—alone if necessary. Sec- 
ond, that the war in South Vietnam is 
not a revolution but a disguised aggres- 
sion from the north, the purpose of which 
is to extend international communism 
beyond the fixed barrier. Third, that 
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the concept of spheres of influence is 
out of daté, and that mainland China has 
no claim to any special influence in 
southeast Asia. 

Let us begin by considering Mr. Ball’s 
first point. The war in Vietnam, he con- 
tends, “is not a local conflict,” but “a 
part of a vast and continuing struggle 
in which we have been engaged for more 
than two decades.” The struggle is the 
bitter harvest of World War Il, out of 
which the United States and the Soviet 
Union emerged as the two great powers. 
The Soviet Union, under Stalin, then 
“embarked on a reckless course of seek- 
ing to extend Communist power.” In 
response, the United States and its allies 
in Western Europe formed NATO as a 
“dam to hold back the further encroach- 
ment of Communist ambition.” But, 
with the coming to power of the Com- 
munists in China in 1949, the world faced 
“a new threat of Communist expansion.” 
To meet it, “we then built barriers around 
the whole periphery of the Communist 
world through a series of alliances and 
commitments.” Through the SEATO 
Treaty, we undertook to guarantee 
existing boundaries including the line of 
demarcation between North and South 
Vietnam.” Our intervention in Vietnam 
is, therefore, but another battle in the 
“continuing war to prevent one Com- 
munist power after another from violat- 
ing internationally recognized boundary 
lines fixing the outer limits of Commu- 
nist dominion.” 

Underlying Mr. Ball’s analysis, and 
administration policy as well, is the 
assumption that the system of alliances 
which worked in Europe will also work in 
the vast region which has just thrown 
off European rule—in Africa, the Middle 
East, and Asia. Yet, even in Europe, 
NATO did not, strictly speaking, “stop 
the spread of communism.” NATO held 
fast the Iron Curtain; it stopped the 
westward movement of Russian aggres- 
sion. It is true, of course, that the oc- 
cupation of Eastern Europe by the Red 
Army led to the imposition of Com- 
munist regimes in these countries. But 
behind the NATO defense line, com- 
munism continues to exist. It still claims 
the second largest political party in Italy, 
and the fourth largest in France. To 
repeat, NATO did not contain com- 
munism,” it prevented the Soviet Army 
from marching into Western Europe. 

Behind the NATO shield, we have not 
faced violent Communist wars of na- 
tional liberation. The reason is that 
internal conditions of the NATO coun- 
tries gave no root to revolt. Only in 
Greece did the Communists try it, in a 
guerrilla war which Mr. Ball compares 
with Vietnam. 

True, we extended aid to the Greek 
Government, but we did not intervene 
with combat troops. The Greeks put 
down the revolt themselves. 

Moreover, moving American forces in- 
to European countries is not at all like 
sending them to Asia. When our armies 
remained in Western Europe, following 
World War II, it was to forge a vital link 
in a collective chain of defense that had 
real substance. We were welcomed by 
people with whom we shared a common 
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culture and civilization. Most of them, 
having experienced our kind of freedom, 
willingly did their part in manning the 
NATO line, drawn against the Soviets. 

Unfortunately, we seem to have been 
mesmerized by the success of our post- 
war European policies, NATO and the 
Marshall plan. With the emergence of 
Red China in Asia, our diplomats reacted 
like generals determined to fight the next 
war the same way they had fought the 
last. Military alliances were hastily 
formed to “contain communism” in Asia, 
served up with American Foreign Aid on 
a global platter, a Marshall plan writ 
large. Communist China, we determined, 
was to be stopped in Asia, as Russia had 
been in Europe. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield at that point, 
or would he prefer to finish his speech 
first? 

Mr. CHURCH. Iam happy to yield to 
— Senator from Pennsylvania at this 

e. 

Mr. CLARK. I thank my friend. 
First, let me compliment him on the fine 
speech he is in the process of making. 
He was courteous enough to give me a 
copy of the speech before he began. I 
have had an opportunity to read it and 
I believe that it makes an excellent con- 
tribution to the important debate which 
is presently going on. 

I am interested in the Senator’s analy- 

sis of George Ball’s speech of some weeks 
ago, and in particular the point which 
the Senator is now discussing—with 
which I agree—that there is a vast dif- 
ference between the situation in Europe, 
particularly as it existed some time ago, 
and the situation which now exists in 
southeast Asia. 
The Senator will recall that the Secre- 
tary of State and other administration 
spokesmen have made a great point of 
the alleged analogy between the Chinese 
position and our response to it, and the 
reaction of the Chamberlain government 
to Hitler's expansionist actions before 
World War II. I take it that the Senator 
is of the view that the analogy is not an 
apt one. I wonder whether that is 
correct? 

Mr.CHURCH. The Senator is correct. 
The threat which faced Europe, posed by 
Hitler’s Germany, was the threat of Ger- 
man conquest—Hitler’s vision of a 
Germany which would stretch from the 
Rhine to the Urals. In his “Mein 
Kampf,” written much earlier in his life, 
he presented a blueprint for German 
conquest. 

China is both a bellicose and a dan- 
gerous nation. I would place no confi- 
dence whatever in the present Peiping 
regime. I believe that we must take 
care to prevent any attempt by China 
to conquer neighboring lands in Asia. 
But, thus far, the Chinese have not em- 
barked upon the naked conquest of Asia. 

The much discussed treatise of Chinese 
Marshal Lin Piao, for example, is not a 
“Mein Kampf,” prescribing Chinese con- 
quest of Asia, but, rather, as I later men- 
tion in this address, a kind of “do it your- 
self kit“ which analyzes the Chinese revo- 
lution and recommends Chinese methods 
to Communists in other Asian lands. 
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It strikes me that this is a very impor- 
tant distinction, Mr. President. There 
is a difference between the problem posed 
by the Chinese effort to spread commu- 
nism through revolution, and that posed 
by frontal Chinese aggression. Our 
present policy tends to blend the two to- 
gether; it confuses the Asian situation 
with the European situation in the days 
preceding Hitler’s attempt to conquer 
Europe. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sen- 
ator. I wonder whether he would be 
willing to pursue this alleged analogy a 
little further, because while there is a 
certain superficial resemblance between 
the European situation at the time before 
Hitler struck, and the situation in south- 
east Asia today, my own view is that the 
analogy is fundamentally unsound, that 
we should approach the South Vietnam- 
ese-American-Chinese situation, really, 
almost “de novo,” or on an “ad hoc” 
basis, without placing much reliance on 
alleged analogies at other times and in 
other places. : 

I would ask my friend this. A good 
deal of emphasis has been placed by ad- 
ministration spokesmen on the fact that 
perhaps we are being confronted with 
another Munich and if we do not stand 
up and fight now, all of southeast Asia 
will fall and Chinese communism will 
prevail in all that part of the world. 
There is, of course, a surface similarity 
between nazism and fascism on the one 
hand and Chinese communism on the 
other. They are all totalitarian doc- 
trines. 

I wonder if the Senator would not 
agree with me that in each instance the 
ideology is merely a cloak of idealism 
thrown over a policy of expansionist 
nationalism. 

The trouble is that we Americans, with 
our democratic tradition, become so 
mesmerized with opposition to any 
form of totalitarianism, that we are not 
astute enough to recognize, as perhaps 
we should, that what we are dealing 
with in both cases is expansionist na- 
tionalism, but expansionist nationalism 
in vastly different areas and under vastly 
different conditions. 

Mr. CHURCH. First of all; let me say 
that I find Fascist and Communist to- 
talitarianism equally repugnant. Sec- 
ond, with respect’ to the present war 
in Vietnam, I think it cannot honestly 
be maintained that this is a struggle be- 
tween the forces of tyranny on the one 
hand and the forces of freedom on the 
other. 

Mr. CLARK. Can the Senator expand 
on that? 

Mr. CHURCH. I mean that neither 
the government in Hanoi nor the gov- 
ernment in Saigon is in truth a free 
government. It is just possibly the rea- 
son why we are told that most of the 
people in Vietnam are uninterested; 
they find they have little choice. 

Mr. CLARK. And actually neither is 
a democratic government. 

Mr. CHURCH. Thatistrue. There is 
no democratic government in either part 
of Vietnam today. 

Mr. CLARK. There is none in south- 
east Asia, with the possible exception of 
the Philippines. 
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Mr. CHURCH. There are free govern- 
ments in Asia today. India, Malaysia; 
the Philippines, and Japan are the best 
examples. I want to give them full 
credit. Particularly the Indians, I 
think, deserve credit for tremendous de- 
termination against odds—conditions of 
great adversity—in maintaining a dem- 
ocratic government. But most Asian 
and African governments are not free. 
They are not democratic governments. 
Certainly, this applies to the present re- 
gime in Saigon supported by the United 
States. 

So I think, if we are going to approach 
the war in Vietnam on a purely ideologi- 
cal basis, then we must be careful to 
recognize that the struggle there is pres- 
ently between two. despotisms. I hope 
the Government in Saigon will one day 
become a true democracy, that it will 
find a wider basis of popular support, and 
that it will come to foster a broadening 
freedom. But that is not the case at the 
present time. 

If I may go to the third paint the 
Senator from Pennsylvania raised, which 
was the point of expanding nationalism, 
I say again, relating the Senator’s ques- 
tion to the situation in Vietnam, that the 
expanding nationalism we face there is 
not Chinese nationalism, but Vietnamese 
nationalism, Oftentimes the Secretary 
of State has referred to the war in Viet- 
nam as Ho Chi Minh's war. When he 
appeared before the Senate Foreign Re- 
lations. Committee, I asked him if the 
aggression he kept referring to was not 
the aggression of North Vietnam rather 
than of China, and he admitted this was 
80. 

I think, given the history of this 
struggle, the facts are that Ho Chi Minh 
was the original revolutionary leader who 
led the Vietnamese people successfully in 
their war for independence against the 
French, and that the division between 
North and South Vietnam which emerged 
from that war at Geneva, in 1954, was 
meant to be temporary, and that the 
elections on the question of unification 
for the entire country, which were sup- 
posed to have taken place 2 years later, 
in fact never occurred. 

Mr. CLARK. And why did they not 
occur in the south? 

Mr. CHURCH. The regime in South 
Vietnam at that time, Diem’s regime, was 
opposed to the elections. President 
Eisenhower, in his book, makes the 
statement that the best opinion he could 
marshal indicated that, had the elections 
occurred, perhaps as many as 80 percent 
of the people would have voted for Ho 
Chi Minh. 

Mr. CLARK. So we have either active- 
ly encouraged or acquiesced in prevent- 
ing a democratic solution of the govern- 
mental problems in South Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. I may say to the Sen- 
ator that there were good reasons to ques- 
tion whether an election at that time— 
in the north as well as the south—would 
have been a free expression of popular 
opinion, but that begs the point, I think, 
because part of the Geneva Pact of 1954 
was the agreement that elections would 
be held, and that agreement was broken. 
either side has kept the agreement, as 
the Senator well knows. But the ques- 
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tion of determining whether or not the 
line of demarcation between north and 
south would remain as a common bound- 
ary, or would remain as it was, was 
never put to the test of ballots: So, 10 
years later, it is being put to the test of 
bullets. 

If there is in this situation an element 
of nationalist expansion, it is Vietnamese 
in character. It is the attempt of Ho 
Chi Minh, the original revolutionary 
leader, to lay claim upon the whole coun- 
try, and it comes after a failure of the 
Geneva Pact to permit the elections 
which were to settle that issue 10 years 
ago. 

Mr. CLARK. Does it not also include a 
failure on the part of the Diem govern- 
ment and its successor to go to the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam in a democratic 
way to determine what they wanted to 
do with their own destiny? 

Mr. CHURCH. I can only say the elec- 
tions were never held. The reasons giv- 
en have been several. 

The most frequently heard has been 
that no meaningful elections could have 
occurred in North Vietnam because it 
was a closed Communist society and 
everyone would have had to vote one way. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with that state- 
ment. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree, too. 

But, at the time the agreement was 
entered into in Geneva, it was known 
that North Vietnam was going to become 
a Communist country. Nevertheless, the 
elections were agreed to. But they were 
not held. Then Ho Chi Minh began 
his effort to bring down the South Viet- 
nam regime by force. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will yield 
further, I suggest that the principal rea- 
son for not holding an election in South 
Vietnam was that Diem’s government 
would have gotten licked. 

I take it from something that was said 
earlier by the Senator that we still have 
a totalitarian government in South Viet- 
nam which we are supporting, so that 
unlike the situation with Hitler and his 
aggression against the democratic na- 
tions of Western Europe, we find our- 
Selves intervening on the side of one dic- 
tatorship against another dictatorship. 

Would the Senator care to comment 
on that? 

Mr. CHURCH. In all honesty, this 
is the existing situation. We do it upon 
the grounds that the north is attempting 
to forcibly seize the south, and that we 
are committed to the Saigon regime to 
prevent the success of an aggression 
being perpetrated by Hanoi. 

I believe that there is much evidence 
to sustain the supposition that the Hanoi 
Government is in fact giving all possible 
help, encouragement, direction, and as- 
sistance to the Vietcong rebels in the 
south. I have no quarrel with that fact. 
It must be recognized. The evidence 
makes it quite irrefutable. 

The distinction that I am trying to 
draw is one between North Vietnam and 
China. Here, it seems to me, is an ob- 
vious attempt by Ho Chi Minh to com- 
plete the revolutionary war in Vietnam, 
which began against the French, and 
which now continues against the Amer- 
icans. 
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From the standpoint of Hanoi, this is 
one continuous effort to achieve Viet- 
namese independence by driving the 
Western nations out. 

We do not see our role as remotely 
corresponding to that of the French be- 
cause, as the Senator knows, the 
French purpose was to restore French 
control over Vietnam and reestablish the 
French colony there. 

Our purpose is quite different. We 
have no interest in establishing an 
American colony in South Vietnam. 

We know that our purpose is quite 
different. 

The important question is: How does 
it appear to the Vietnamese? After so 
long and bloody a struggle on their part 
to drive out the French, it must seem to 
many Vietnamese that this is but a 
continuation of that war, looking to the 
eventual establishment of Vietnamese 
independence after Western nations have 
been driven from the land. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 
This situation is fundamentally different 
from the Nazi aggression in World War 
II where, I take it, the Senator would 
agree with me unquestionably that free- 
dom and democracy were at stake. 

The Western democracies, which were 
of the same philosophical bent as our- 
selves, were fighting for their lives 
against totalitarian and nationalistic 
German aggression. We, in my opinion, 
justly, rightly, and necessarily, went to 
their assistance. 

But is that not an entirely different 
situation from the situation which con- 
fronts us in Asia today? 

Mr. CHURCH. Yes; the struggle in 
Vietnam is essentially a civil war be- 
tween groups of Vietnamese to determine 
which government they shall have, and 
whether the division line shall remain 
in effect. When I went to school that 
was a civil war. 

We keep asserting to the world that 
this is not a civil war in Vietnam. But, 
no matter how one divides the Viet- 
namese, north and south, Communist 
and non-Communist, they still remain 
Vietnamese. We are the only foreigners 
to have intervened, apart from the small 
numbers of Australians and New 
Zealanders, and the one combat division 
of Koreans that we have summoned 
there. 

So, to Asians this war does have a very 
different appearance. In no case is it 
comparable to the situation that con- 
fronted us when Hitler sent his armies 
across Europe in an attempt to con- 
quer the continent. 

If the Chinese were sending their 
armies south into Vietnam, Laos, Burma, 
and Malaysia, then we would have a 
comparable situation, with the Peiping 
government undertaking to conquer 
other Asian lands. That, in my opinion, 
would be a situation similar to that 
which we faced in Europe in the days of 
Hitler. 

Mr. CLARK. I would like to make one 
more distinction with respect to the al- 
leged analogy to Hitler and Munich, and 
then I will let the Senator return to his 
speech. 

There is no doubt in my mind—I won- 
der if the Senator agrees—that Hitler’s 
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Germany represented a military menace 
which, if not stopped, would have over- 
run not only Western Europe but also 
Great Britain and would in the end have 
posed a very real threat to both Russia 
and the United States. It possessed a 
military machine, the efficiency of which 
probably has not been equaled since the 
days of Napoleon. 

The Senator makes the point, and it is 
a good one, that this is a war of North 
Vietnam against South Vietnam. But 
we both know that North Vietnam is 
being enormously encouraged by main- 
land China. 

I ask the Senator if the administra- 
tion spokesmen who argue the Hitler- 
Mao Tse-tung analogy might not con- 
sider this distinction: 

China has no airpower. Hitler had 
enormous airpower. China has no sea- 
power. Hitler had a great fleet of sub- 
marines and pocket battleships in 
the Atlantic. Hitler had enormous fire- 
power in terms of tanks and heavy ar- 
tillery and eventually in V-bombs and 
rockets. 

China has very little of that. China is 
a primitive nuclear power, a country 
having very little heavy artillery and, so 
far as I know, an insignificant rocket 
capability. In vast contradistinction to 
Hitler, China’s military might lies almost 
entirely in its large land army. 

Its capacity for offensive action is lim- 
ited to the perimeter of mainland China, 
although it might include North Vietnam, 
and even South Vietnam. The with- 
drawal of Chinese troops from India 
leads me to believe that the State De- 
partment has vastly overemphasized the 
threat arising from the offensive military 
capacity of mainland China. There can 
certainly be no comparison with the ag- 
gressive military capabilities of Nazi 
Germany. 

Mr. CHURCH. I would agree with the 
Senator from Pennsylvania that modern, 
highly industrialized Nazi Germany rep- 
resented a military threat of a different 
dimension than that presently posed by 
China. The important thing, however, 
is to recognize that—whatever may be 
the threat of Chinese aggression in Asia 
today—we are presently engaged in a war 
that concerns the Vietnamese. If we 
press that war far enough north toward 
the boundaries of China, a point will be 
reached—no one knows exactly where; 
but a point will be reached—a point 
where the Chinese will come down into 
Vietnam, just the way they came down 
into Korea. Then, of course, we would 
find ourselves engaged in a war of an en- 
tirely new character. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator further yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I stress this point be- 
cause when we fail to distinguish between 
the problem of China, on the one hand, 
and the problem of North Vietnam, on 
the other, we get ourselves into a frame 
of mind which is all too prevalent: that 
is, in the name of defending Asia against 
China, we fight against North Vietnam. 
This, of course, leads us to confusion; 
and what we need is more clarity and less 
confusion if we are to fashion a workable 
policy in Asia. 
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I now yield to the Senator from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. In an effort to help to 
clarify that policy, I wonder if the Sena- 
tor from Idaho would agree with this 
observation: If we push mainland China 
to the point of coming in with her 
ground army in defense of North Viet- 
nam, and to assist the North Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong in their aggression, we 
have only two choices. The first is to 
pour hundreds of thousands of addi- 
tional American troops into that area to 
stop that ground warfare. The second 
is to use nuclear weapons to destroy 
China. I ask the Senator to comment 
briefly on what he believes Russia might 
well be expected to do under those cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr. CHURCH. If that tragic sequence 
of events were to occur, the danger of a 
general nuclear holocaust would be very 
grave. 

Mr. CLARK. There is no doubt about 
what that would mean to the people of 
the United States of America. 

Mr. CHURCH. No, indeed. The 
stakes are mortal. This is the reason 
the Committee on Foreign Relations 
came out from behind closed doors to 
examine the issue of Vietnam. The 
American people are entitled to know how 
grave might be the circumstances of a 
widening war in Asia. I believe the 
public hearings of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations have performed a vital 
service. The American people were in- 
vited to witness our deliberations. As a 
result, the people of the country are bet- 
ter apprised of the war in Vietnam, its 
present implications, and the possible 
consequences that might attend a widen- 
ing war in southeast Asia. 

I thank the distinguished Senator 
from Pennsylvania for emphasizing the 
differences between the problem we 
faced in the days preceding the outbreak 
of the Second World War in Europe and 
the problem we now face in Asia. Un- 
less we understand these distinctions, 
we have no chance of fashioning a policy 
that is designed to deal with the realities 
in Asia today. 

The gulf that separates Europe from 
Asia is immense. Most of the newly inde- 
pendent Asian governments—like those 
in Africa—contend with internal up- 
heaval. Most are hard pressed to satisfy 
the demands of their suddenly unfettered 
peoples. Most lack democratic tradi- 
tions, and have instead “strong man” re- 
gimes under one-party rule. Their 
people wretch in poverty and often bear 
the yoke of ancient wrongs. Capital- 
ism,” not “communism,” is the ugly 
word, conjuring up images of a hated 
colonial past. Socialism prevails by force 
of circumstances, since adequate private 
capital is unavailable. 

With these countries, the United States 
enjoys no close communion, no cultural, 
political, economic, or ethnic bond. We 
are an alien in Asia, a suspect rich 
Western power, the only one that re- 
mains after the others have fled. 

In these circumstances, it is meaning- 
less to talk about military alliances which 
have raised a “barrier” against com- 
munism around the rim of Asia. If the 
SEATO and CENTO alliances bar com- 
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munism, then a sieve bars water and 
plate-glass window bars light. SEATO 
has not responded to the Communist 
threat in Vietnam; the United States 
takes its stand there practically alone. 
Apart from the regime we sustain in Sai- 
gon, the only military allies we can hon- 
estly claim in Asia—South Korea, Tai- 
wan, and Thailand—account for less 
than 5 percent of the Asian people. 
Rather than flaunting our meager alli- 
ances as evidence of a sound Asian policy, 
we should view them as shocking proof 
that we lack one. 

Given the grievances of most Asian 
peoples, future revolutions are inevitable. 
So, too, the Communist determination to 
take them over. In Eastern Europe, the 
Red army implanted Communist re- 
gimes; in Asia Chinese troops have not 
penetrated neighboring lands to thrust 
up Communist governments. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH I yield. 

Mr. INOUYE. Would the Senator 
from Idaho describe the Chinese military 
occupation of Tibet? 

Mr. CHURCH. The occupation of 
Tibet was the laying of forcible control 
upon an area over which the Chinese 
have long asserted dominion, and which 
most of the rest of the world has also 
acknowledged as being within traditional 
Chinese claims. 

I do not, for a moment, condone the 
methods that were used by the Peiping 
government to assert that dominion, but 
I am fully aware that Chiang Kai-shek, 
who is, as the Senator from Hawaii well 
knows, the presiding head of the Chinese 
Government recognized by the United 
States, a government presently situated 
on the island of Taiwan, also claims 
Tibet as a part of the traditional land 
area over which the Chinese have as- 
serted dominion. 

I therefore believe that Tibet falls in 
a different category than other inde- 
pendent nations which lie beyond the 
traditional boundaries of China. I do 
not believe that Tibet can be compared, 
let us say, with Burma, Thailand, or Viet- 
nam, which are generally recognized as 
sovereign and independent nations. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I thank 
the Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. I thought the comment 
of the Senator on Tibet was a very good 
answer to an extremely intelligent ques- 
tion. However, it was largely put on 
political and diplomatic grounds. 

I point out that, from a military point 
of view, the situation in Tibet was vastly 
different. because there was no feasible 
possibility there of Indian forces or 
American forces or other forces opposed 
to the mainland Chinese Government de- 
livering a military counterpunch to drive 
the Chinese Communists out of Tibet. 

The situation existing there is very 
much like that which existed in Hungary 
in 1956. We had great sympathy for the 
people of Tibet. We had great sym- 
pathy for the freedom fighters of Hun- 
gary. However, we came to the reluc- 
tant, but I believe the correct, conclu- 
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sion that that was not a place in which 
one could intervene. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, as I 
have stressed, a distinction must be 
drawn between the threat of Chinese ag- 
gression, on the one hand, and the prob- 
lem of communism, fostered by revolu- 
tion, on the other. American policy 
keeps blending the two together, presum- 
ably because the two threats were synon- 
ymous in Europe. 

This leads me to Mr. Ball’s second 
point, that the Vietnamese war is not 
“an indigenous rebellion,” but a case of 
“external aggression.” The evidence 
shows clearly enough, Mr. Ball writes, 
“that the Communist regime in Hanoi 
never intended that South Vietnam 
should develop in freedom.” From the 
start, we are told, the Vietcong rebels 
have been trained, directed, and supplied 
from the north in “a cynical and system- 
atic aggression” which Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk describes as “Ho Chi 
Minh's War.” 

While citing the evidence, Mr. Ball 
might also have mentioned—but did 
not—that the line of demarcation, sep- 
arating North and South Vietnam, as 
agreed upon at Geneva in 1954, was not 
intended as a permanent boundary, and 
that the elections on the question of uni- 
fication which were scheduled for 1956, 
never occurred. The reason, widely ac- 
cepted at the time, was that “Uncle Ho,” 
the revolutionary hero who had won in- 
dependence for both parts of Vietnam, 
would have garnered as much as 80 per- 
cent of the total vote. 

So what was not settled with ballots 
10 years ago, is now being settled with 
bullets, in a civil war among the Viet- 
namese, northern and southern, Commu- 
nist and non-Communist. We can por- 
tray this war as a case of external ag- 
gression, but most Asians are not likely 
to see it that way. After all, we are the 
foreigners in Vietnam today. The North 
Vietnamese are not foreigners; they are 
Vietnamese. There are no Chinese 
troops fighting in South Vietnam. The 
only non-Vietnamese soldiers there are 
American, along with some of our Aus- 
tralian, New Zealand, and Korean allies. 
And race is a factor, on a continent 
whose people have so recently thrown off 
the domination of white, Western na- 
tions. We are engaged in a war in 
which we, a Western power, are fighting 
Vietnamese who are oriental, and we 
are fighting them in Vietnam. As Har- 
vard’s John K. Fairbank, a noted Ameri- 
can authority on Far Eastern affairs, so 
graphically put it in a recent article: 

We are sleeping in the same bed as the 
French slept in even though we are dreaming 
very different dreams. 


They are dreams indeed if we think 
that by interjecting American troops 
into ex-colonial lands we shall stifle the 
spread of communism for long. No na- 
tion—not even our own—possesses a 
treasury so rich, or an arsenal so large, 
as to quench the smouldering fires of 
revolution throughout the whole of the 
emerging world. 

Violent convulsions are bound to oc- 
cur in many countries of Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America, wherever injustice 
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lacks a remedy and progress must spawn 
on force. Should suppression of revolt 
abroad become an American obsession, 
we will yield to the Communists the one 
prize they most covet, an uncontested 
claim upon every incipient revolution. 
If we do not attempt through our diplo- 
macy and by our example to guide these 
currents toward democratic ends, rather 
than trying in vain to stem them, the 
Communists will be left to ride their 
crest. 

Worse still, the importation into Asia 
of troops from the Western World, fur- 
nishes the Communists with an issue of 
great popular appeal; it invariably con- 
demns the challenged government to the 
contemptible charge of puppetry. 

We would do well to remember that, 
despite our massive intervention in South 
Vietnam, the war persists and intensifies. 
Far from being extinguished, it spreads 
now into Thailand. 

Yet the Burmese Government, without 
our intervention, snuffed out a Commu- 
nist insurrection. U.N. Secretary Gen- 
eral U Thant recently said about Burma: 

The Burmese Communist Party is still un- 
derground after 17 years and still illegal. 
Burma has over a thousand miles of land 
frontier with mainland China, If the Bur- 
mese Government had decided at some stage 
to seek outside military assistance, then I 
am sure that Burma would have experienced 
one of two alternatives: either the country 
would be divided in two parts or the whole 
country would have become Communist long 
ago. 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Burmese analogy is well worth 
stressing, and I hope that it will receive 
appropriate attention in the press reports 
of the Senator’s speech. To me, it is 
quite convincing. 

Is it not true that in another Asian 
country, Indonesia, an anti-Communist 
movement—with some overtones which 
I must say I am not very happy about— 
succeeded in getting rid of the Chinese 
Communist Party and reestablishing 
control of Indonesia for the Indonesians? 
It was perhaps a totalitarian control, but 
I draw the tentative conclusion that we 
do better in the fight for freedom and 
against Chinese communism if we keep 
America out of it, than we do if America 
goes in. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, the 
Communists are not doing very well in 
their effort to seize control of the under- 
developed world. 

Mr. CLARK. Except where we try to 
move in. 

Mr. CHURCH. On the whole, they are 
making very little progress. In Viet- 
nam they had the momentum of nation- 
alism to carry communism forward. 

Unhappily, the revolutionary leader 
there who secured Vietnamese independ- 
ence was a Communist. However, only 
in those cases where communism has 
latched onto nationalism, has it become 
a formidable force in the ex-colonial 
regions of the world. 

We should take heart from that. We 
should be careful not to inject ourselves 
in such a way that the Communists can 
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selves the champions of the nationalist 
cause. 

I am afraid that this is what has hap- 
pened in Vietnam. I believe this is the 
reason that, despite the enormity of the 
assistance which we have given to the 
Saigon government and despite the tre- 
mendous superiority of the firepower 
we possess in that country, the war per- 
Sists and the Vietcong continue to grow 
in number in South Vietnam. 

Again I say we must differentiate be- 
tween the problem of containing China, 
on the one hand, and the problem of dis- 
couraging the spread of communism 
through revolution, on the other. There 
is just-one great force that, in the long 
run, can prevail against communism in 
the underdeveloped world. It is not the 
primacy of American arms. It is indige- 
nous nationalist resistance to commu- 
nism; and if we are insensitive to that 
force, and intervene with mighty West- 
ern armies in a region of the world 
which has just managed to throw off the 
colonial dominion of the Western na- 
tions, then I am afraid we will permit 
the Communists to exploit nationalist 
aspirations, and give them the one cause 
that can rally popular support to their 
standards. We will thrust the nation- 
alist. banner into Communist hands. 
They could not ask for more. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree completely with 
what the Senator has just stated. It 
occurs to me there is another aspect of 
this case—I do not know whether the 
Senator will agree or not—and that is 
that our best defense against commu- 
nism is the support of such programs as 
President Kennedy’s. Alianza para Pro- 
greso and other foreign aid programs 
which enable the people of the under- 
developed countries of the world.to move 
out of the condition of misery, of starva- 
tion, of inadequate shelter; because 
those conditions are breeders of com- 
munism, and that is where, in my judg- 
ment, our major effort should be placed. 

Mr. CHURCH. I agree wholeheart- 
edly with the Senator, and I hope that 
we shall perfect a new policy in coping 
with the problems posed by guerrilla 
warfare. This is what we desperately 
need in Asia, and our failure thus far to 
devise such a policy, including some 
measure of discretion and restraint, is 
one of the reasons for the difficulties 
that we now face in that part of the 
world, 

I am now happy to yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, first 
of all I wish to commend the Senator 
from Idaho for the statement which he 
is making today, in following up an ar- 
ticle he prepared for the Washington 
Post, published on yesterday, which I 
understand was an answer to a previous 
speech made by Under Secretary Ball at 
Northwestern University 2 or 3 weeks 
ago. 

Secretary Ball's statement, in my 
judgment, is the best single statement of 
the administration’s position on Viet- 
nam that has come to my attention. Mr. 
Ball, as the Senator knows, is one of the 
most able men ever to serve in our Gov- 
ernment. 
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But I also think that the answer which 
the Senator from Idaho is giving today, 
which follows roughly what he had to 
say in the Washington Post yesterday, is 
the finest critique of the administration 
position that I have heard. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much. 

Mr. McGOVERN. From now on 
when constituents write my office for a 
clear statement of the pros and cons on 
administration policy on Vietnam, I 
shall send them the statement by Under 
Secretary Ball and the answer by the 
Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is very 
generous, particularly when one consid- 
ers the very lucid and effective argu- 
ments he himself has made in construc- 
tive criticism of our Asian policy. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I thank the Sena- 
tor. During the celebrated debates be- 
tween Vice President Nixon and the late 
President Kennedy in the 1960 presiden- 
tial campaign, one of the news commen- 
tators asked each candidate to state what 
he regarded as the most important quali- 
fication that he could bring to the Presi- 
dency. 

Vice President Nixon said he felt that 
his most important asset was his expe- 
rience. Senator Kennedy replied that 
he felt the most important quality that 
he brought to high office was his sense 
of history. 

I believe that the Senator from Idaho 
has indicated in all of his statements on 
the problems that face us in southeast 
Asia a very clear understanding of his- 
torical forces. 

I believe that the greatest single mis- 
take we have made in southeast Asia, in 
the years after World War II, has been 
a tendency to see the revolution of that 
area as another manifestation of Hitler- 
ism. 

Pian CHURCH. I agree with the Sena- 

r: 

Mr. McGOVERN. In other words, we 
learned the lesson of Hitler, as the Sen- 
ator from Idaho has said, but we applied 
it to the wrong situation; and, having 
done that, we have offered the wrong 
medicine for the problems of that part 
of the world. 

It is my own feeling that even if there 
had never been a Soviet Russia, even if 
there had never been a Red China, we 
would have seen revolutions in Asia in 
the years after World War II. The 
Japanese shattered the old colonial em- 
pires of southeast Asia, during World 
War II. The people in southeast Asia, 
once freed from control by the coun- 
tries of Western Europe, were not about 
to submit placidly to imperial control 
again after the defeat of Japan in 1945. 

I think our policymakers, for the most 
part, understood the historical forces 
that were moving in the world at that 
period. We perceived the forces of na- 
tionalism and the aspirations for a bet- 
ter life being asserted. As a consequence, 
we urged our British friends to get out 
of India and Malaya. We told the Dutch 
that in our judgment it was imperative 
that they withdraw from Indonesia, and 
we exerted considerable pressure to see 
that that was done. We ourselves pulled 
out of the Philippines. 
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The only area where we decided to 
buck powerful historical forces was in 
French Indochina; and we have been in 
trouble ever since. Does the Senator 
agree basically with that analysis? 

Mr. CHURCH: I agree completely with 
the distinguished Senator from South 
Dakota. I am afraid that we have failed 
to take our own advice. 

We understood and encouraged the na- 
tionalist aspirations óf Asian peoples 
when they were directed against the Eu- 
ropean colonial powers. The one blind- 
spot was Vietnam. When, for example, 
the Indonesians pressed for independence 
against the Dutch, wé encouraged the 
Indonesians, and we discouraged the 
Dutch; and in the end, the Dutch recog- 
nized that there was no way they could 
enforce their dominion over the resist- 
ance of 100 million people in Indonesia. 
We also stood with the Indians when 
they claimed their right t independence 
against the British. 

Now the European powers have yielded 
their empires. Independence has come 
to all these Asian lands. The only west- 
ern nation that remains is the United 
States, curiously enough the one power 
that never seriously engaged in empire- 
building during the previous 100 years. 

We know that our role has nothing 
whatever to do with colonialism; and I 
would be the last to question our mo- 
tives in Asia. We do hope te see an in- 
dependent South Vietnam created, and 
ne we have no colonial ambitions 

ere 

But motives are one thing. The ap- 
pearance of war to other Asians is quite 
another. I am afraid that choosing 
Vietnam as a place to make a stand, and 
importing, from the opposite side of the 
globe, a vast Western army to fight 
against the revolutionary ‘leader who 
secured Vietnamese independence from 
the French, reflects a failure’ to com- 
prehend the great historical forces which 
have been at work in/Asia. I am sorry 
that we failed to see for ourselves what 
we so clearly saw where others were con- 
cerned, in the years that preceded our 
involvement in Vietnam. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, I have 
a brief comment to make. I am unable 
to remain in the Chamber to listen to the 
remainder of the speech of the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Cuurcu], but I read it 
r 8 and I wish to commend him 
on it. 

There is no one in Congress, in my 
opinion, who has made a more consistent 
and thoughtful contribution to this 
dialog in the field of foreign affairs than 
has the Senator from Idaho. 

The speech the Senator is making is a 
most creative evaluation of our posture 
in the world, particularly in the Far East. 
I wish to commend him for his excellent 
contribution to the significant discussion 
which has been going on in the area of 
foreign policy in the last few weeks. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator 
very much for his generous remarks. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Idaho yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 
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Mr. McGOVERN... To continue my 
colloquy with the Senator from Idaho, 
having suggested that we do not have 
a. monopoly on virtue, it is somewhat 
encouraging to know that neither do we 
have a monopoly on mistakes, particu- 
larly in the undexdgreloped countries of 
the world. 

As the Senator has ‘stated so well in 
his remarks on this subject, the Chinese 
have gotten into all kinds of trouble in 
those areas of the world where they have 
intervened in a heavy-handed manner. 
They have been rebuffed in large parts 
of Africa. They have got into difficulties 
in Cuba recently, and they have cer- 
tainly had setbacks for their cause in 
Indonesia; in fact, in every area where 
they have intervened in a clumsy and 
heavy-handed manner, there has been a 
backfire. 

The reason is clear: In those areas, 
their interventions have run counter to 
strong nationalistic aspirations. It 
seems to me the one place they have had 
notable success, as the Senator has stated 
in his speech today, is in the area where 
we have been most heavily involved; 
namely, in Vietnam. There are no Chi- 
nese soldiers fighting in Vietnam. The 
foreign forces involved in that conflict 
are from our country—not from China 
or Russia, 

We are involved in a constantly disap- 
pointing effort to impose an outside 
Western solution on a problem which is 
basically Vietnamese. It is clear that 
neither we nor the Communists can 
easily counter the tide of nationalism 
without grave costs. 

We have been the beneficiary of na- 
tional aspirations when our policies have 
been intelligent; likewise, we have had to 
pay for our mistakes where we have been 
too heavily involved as in Vietnam and 
the Dominican Republic. 

So I commend the Senator for his su- 
perb address today on the challenge of 
Asia. It is another of à series of bril- 
liant statements he has made in the field 
of foreign policy. 5 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, If; the 
Senator will permit me, I might say to 
the Senator that some time ago I wrote 
an article for the New York Times maga- 
zine on the very question the Senator 
has raised, that is, on the error of inter- 
vening too much in countries that have 
just won independence. The Russians 
have made that error. The Chinese are 
also making it. And, alas, we, too, have 
made it. 

Wherever this happens, the conse- 
quences are predictable. The national- 
ist feeling reacts strongly against the 
intervenor. I could cite examples in 
Africa, and I think in Asia, too, where 
this has happened. 

Mr. McGOVERN. The Senator has 
referred to his article that appeared in 
the New York Times magazine on No- 
vember 28, 1965. He also delivered a 
very fine statement before the Economic 
Club of Detroit on February 22, 1965, en- 
titled “Are We Too Deep in Africa and 
Asia?” 

Because there is a certain continuity in 
the Senator’s thinking in his previous 
articles and the speech he is making to- 
day, I ask unanimous consent that at 
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the conclusion of the speech of the Sen- 
ator from Idaho this afternoon the two 
Previous articles referred to may be 
printed in the RECORD; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Mons in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I might say that 
that trilogy of articles should comprise 
a very good textbook for any citizen who 
is interested in reviewing not only the 
problems and hazards we face in that 
part of the world, but also the opportuni- 
ties that are open to us if we seize upon 
them with imagination and intelligence. 

Before I yield the floor, I should also 
like to take this opportunity to commend 
the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
KENNEDY] for the statement he made 
over the weekend, calling upon our Gov- 
ernment to be realistic in the negotiating 
prospects that are ahead in Vietnam. I 
think we have to face up to the facts. We 
must recognize that we are up against an 
indigenous guerrilla force in Vietnam, 
headed by the National Liberation 
Front. To negotiate, we must be pre- 
pared to talk with the people who are 
doing the fighting and with the leaders 
who are directing them in both North 
and South Vietnam. The Senator from 
New York emphasized that negotiations 
must include the guerrilla leaders. Sec- 
ondly, he recognized that they must be 
given some role in any provisional gov- 
ernment that is established. We may 
have complete confidence in the integrity 
of the government of Saigon, but the 
fact remains that when the Vietminh 
laid down their arms in 1954, they did so 
with the understanding that an election 
would be held in 1956. For various rea- 
sons that election was not held and they 
were frustrated in their hopes of winning 
it. It is not hard for me to guess why 
they are skeptical. about getting into 
negotiations: without reasonable as- 
surance that they will have some part in 
setting the ground rules for future elec- 
tions. j : 

So I again commend the Senator from 
Idaho, as well as the Senator from New 
York, for the contribution they have 
made to this historic debate. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator. yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield to ape Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. I can piak with 
enthusiasm of the really splendid con- 
tribution which the senior Senator from 


Idaho has made on this occasion and on - 


several occasions in recent months which 
have been alluded to, and which I am 
glad to see are being placed into the 
Recorp by the Senator from South 
Dakota. 

I think this is a profound analysis of 
what is our basic approach. It is done 
without any caustic criticism. It is a 
constructive approach. I hope it will be 
taken seriously by those who are respon- 
sible for our mistaken policies. 

I am glad to see the reference made to 
the statement of Under Secretary Ball. 
It so happens, in connection with the 
statement made by Secretary Ball, that 
it has some serious flaws. He made the 
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analogy between Vietnam, and Greece. 
In that connection, George C. Vournas, 
who was in the U.S. service in the Middle 
East during the difficulties there sub- 
mitted an article which I ask unani- 
mous consent be included at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from 
Idaho along with some other material. 
It is entitled “Is Vietnam Another 
Greece?”, which points out some errors 
and challenges the statements of Mr. 
Ball: There are also several editorials 
and articles bearing on this general sub- 
ject from the New York Times and the 
Nation that I ask unanimous consent for 
inclusion. 

Another point which I think should 
be emphasized in reference to the state- 
ment made by Secretary Ball is that if 
the Vietnam War is a civil war, an in- 
digenous rebellion, we would have no 
business being in there. That is an im- 
portant admission to which I have al- 
luded before. This review is also borne 
out by the statement of former President 
Kennedy, who referred to it as a civil 
war. He was elected to the House in 
1946 and became a Member of the Senate 
in 1953. He called it a civil war. That 
fact was also confirmed by the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Younc] who was there 
and received assurances from Generals 
Westmoreland, Stilwell and others there 
that it was essentially a civil war in 
South Vietnam. 

I think one of the most important 
aspects of this issue is the fact that the 
information which has been emanating 
from official sources is incorrect. 

I ask that there also be printed. at 
the conclusion of the speech of the Sena- 
tor from Idaho [Mr. Caurcu] an article 


by James Reston from the Sunday New 


York Times of February 20, entitled 
“Washington; The Rusk Doctrine,” in 
which it is: pointed out that the Rusk 
doctrine will stretch us so thin that we 
will have nothing left. 

I also ask that there be printed at the 
end of the speech of the Senator from 
Idaho a letter to the editor published 
in the New York Times of February 21 
entitled “Error in Vietnam. Policy,” an 
editorial published in the New York 
Times of February 21, entitled “The 
Vietnam. Commitment,“ and three con- 
secutive editorials from the February 14 
issue of the Nation, entitled “Everything 
But Peace,” “The Economics of It,” and 
“ATD for Whom?” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. I again wish to 
commend the Senator for the fine state- 
ment he made and for his stimulating 
and important contribution to this great 
debate which, at long last, is now being 
had on the fioor of the Senate. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 

It was my privilege to have lunch with 
our Secretary of State today, in the 
course of which we went into the ramifi- 
cations of the Rusk doctrine, as Mr. 
Reston described it in this morning’s New 
York Times. My difficulty with the Sec- 
retary’s position is that he bases our 
participation in the war in Vietnam upon 
the obligation that we assumed under the 
SEATO Alliance. 
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It seems perfectly evident to me that 
the SEATO Alliance has not responded 
to the Communist threat in Vietnam. 
An alliance is a collective undertaking. 
The purpose of an alliance is to secure 
binding covenants of two, three, four, or 
more governments, with the objective 
that all will act in common concert if 
the aggression toward which the alliance 
is directed should occur. 

It cannot be persuasively maintained 
that the other signatories to the SEATO 
Alliance have responded to the Commu- 
nist threat in Vietnam. 

Pakistan is a member of SEATO. 
France is a member of SEATO, Neither 
of these countries has responded in any 
way. The Philippines is a member of 
SEATO but we still await any contribu- 
tion by the Filipinos of combat troops 
for the war in Vietnam. 

In other words, the undertaking of the 
SEATO Alliance has never been fulfilled. 
The parties are in default. It is an ex- 
traordinary doctrine that, when other 
parties to an alliance default upon their 
obligation, the alliance nonetheless re- 
mains intact, and that commitments 
undertaken by the United States remain 
obligatory. 

There is no such doctrine in the ordi- 
nary law of contracts. To my knowl- 
edge, there never has been such a doc- 
trine before in the law of international 
relations. It is a strange, if not unique, 
interpretation to insist that the United 
States continues to be obligated by a 
treaty which is otherwise in default. 

There may be good reasons, quite apart 
from the SEATO Alliance, to account for 
our presence in Vietnam. This is a sep- 
arate and arguable question. But, it is 
self-evident that the SEATO Alliance 
has not functioned. Other major signa- 
tories are simply not present in Vietnam. 
Therefore, it seems extraordinary for the 
Secretary of State to contend that our 
obligation under the treaty required us 
to intervene in Vietnam. It is a doctrine 
quite without precedent to my knowledge 
in the history of diplomacy. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. In my view we are 
in violation of the SEATO Treaty. In 
the first place, article I provides: 

ARTICLE I 

The Parties undertake, as set forth in the 
Charter of the United Nations, to settle any 
international disputes in which they may be 
involved by peaceful means in such a man- 
ner that international peace and security 
and justice are not endangered, and to re- 
frain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force in any manner in- 
consistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. 


When we use force we are in violation 
of article I, and we are using force now. 

Article IV, which was invoked, pro- 
vides: 

ARTICLE IV 

1. Each Party recognizes that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unan- 
imous agreement may hereafter designate. 


There has been no unanimous agree- 
ment, as the Senator pointed out. The 
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case of the administration grows weaker 
and weaker. Every time U.S. spokesmen 
come up with a justification it falls to 
the ground after one checks the perti- 
nent documents. 

Mr. CHURCH. I thank the Senator. 
We find ourselves in the position of justi- 
fying the war on a higher plane, but 
that is unfortunate if it leads to doc- 
trines which are not tenable. 

I question the validity of a continu- 
ing obligation of the United States under 
a treaty that is in default. That is 
exactly what has happened to the 
SEATO Treaty. It has failed to respond 
to what we regard as Communist aggres- 
sion in Vietnam. 

As I have tried to stress, it is national- 
ism, not communism, which is the domi- 
nant force in the ex-colonial regions of 
the world. Outraged nationalist indig- 
nation in Indonesia is putting the Com- 
munists to the sword. We have no con- 
spicuous presence there for the Com- 
munists to exploit. Fortunately for us, 
Sukarno asked us out many months ago. 

If we had a better sense of history, we 
would scoff at the notion that Vietnam 
is some sort of test case, where Commu- 
nists must be taught to abandon their 
resort to force. Regardless of the final 
outcome in Vietnam, guerrilla wars will 
continue to break out in the future when- 
ever internal conditions in any country 
seed revolt. We can draw no battle- 
line—in Vietnam, the Dominican Repub- 
lic, or any other foreign country— 
which will either put an end to future 
revolutions, or cause the Communists to 
quit trying to take charge of them. 

Rather than rushing in with our 
troops, whenever a guerrilla war in some 
distant country takes a bad turn, we 
should begin to exercise prudent re- 
straint. The Communists are doing 
badly in the underdeveloped world. 
Only where they have managed to seize 
hold of nationalist aspirations, have they 
gained the upper hand. The lesson for 
us, in dealing with Communist rebellions 
in Asia, should be to hold our distance, 
extend our aid at arm’s length; and 
avoid implicating ourselves so openly as 
to convert these struggles into American 
wars. 

This brings me to the third, and final, 
point in Mr. Ball’s presentation, that 
southeast Asia does not lie within the 
Chinese sphere of influence. Further- 
more, that the whole sphere-of-influence 
doctrine is “19th century geopolitics, a 
dubious policy which would permit the 
accidents of geography to rationalize 
the greed of great powers and imperil the 
prospects of developing and maintain- 
ing an equilibrium of power in the world.” 

This is sheer sophistry. If anything 
should be clear, it is that the present 
equilibrium of power between the United 
States and the Soviet Union rests upon 
an implicit recognition of our respective 
spheres of influence. We did not dis- 
patch an American Army into Hungary 
in 1956, not because we lacked sympathy 
for the freedom fighters, but because we 
calculated that our military penetration 
of the Iron Curtain would lead to war 
with Russia. The Soviet Government 
had reasserted a longstanding Russian 
influence in Eastern Europe, formerly ex- 
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ercised by the czars. We may trade with 
these countries, and even encourage 
their governments to be more independ- 
ent, but we may not garrison our com- 
bat troops in them. 

Likewise, with the proclaiming of the 
Monroe Doctrine, we have long asserted 
an American sphere of influence in the 
Western Hemisphere. The Russians are 
permitted normal dealings with Latin 
American countries, but they may not 
convert them into Soviet military bases. 
Khrushchev made the mistake of trying 
it in Cuba. We drove him out with an 
ultimatum that brought the world to the 
brink of nuclear war. 

In the face of these realities, it is 
astonishing to argue that spheres of in- 
fluence have gone out of date. It just 
isnotso. We pretend otherwise, because 
current American policy in southeast 
Asia refuses to concede to China that 
which we claim for ourselves in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and implicitly acknowl- 
edge to the Russians in Eastern Europe. 
The relative weakness of China today 
permits this. But what of tomorrow, 
when China has achieved real nuclear 
capability? Is it not the duty of diplo- 
macy to look ahead? 

The tragedy is that we resist the quest 
for a rational relationship with main- 
land China. By this I do not mean that 
we can expect to be friends. Peiping is 
feuding with most of the world, includ- 
ing the big majority of the Communist 
countries. 

The reasons go much deeper than the 
Communist complexion of the Peiping 
regime. Arnold Toynbee, the renowned 
historian, reminds us: 

From 1840 to 1945, China was attacked, 
stamped on, humiliated, and fleeced by one 
warlike foreign country after another—first 
by Britain, then by France, and finally by 
Japan, a parvenu country which had bor- 
rowed its civilization from China. A century 
of such treatment would be enough to make 
a saint turn savage. 


Recognizing the historic roots of 
China’s defection does not, of course, 
eliminate our need to deal with any con- 
sequent threat of Chinese aggression. 
We cannot permit Communist China to 
conquer Asia, for this would indeed upset 
the equilibrium of power upon which sta- 
bility and peace depend. 

But we do not defend Asia against 
China by fighting against North Viet- 
nam. Mr. Ball himself admits it: 


The people of southeast Asia 


He assures us— 
have, over the centuries, shown an obstinate 
insistence on shaping their own destiny 
which the Chinese have not been able to 
overcome. 


It is not communism in Hanoi, but the 
unremitting pressure of the war itself, 
which makes North Vietnam increasingly 
dependent on China, thus eroding away 
her hard-won independence. 

Neither is China contained in Asia by 
an American buildup of the military 
forces of South Vietnam. It would make 
as much sense to argue that the United 
States could be contained in the Western 
Hemisphere by a Communist Chinese 
buildup of the military forces of, say, 
Guatemala. 
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Fortunately, the equilibrium of power 
in Asia that can effectively contribute to 
the containment of mainland China is 
not a matter of exclusive concern to the 
United States. The chess-playing Rus- 
sians, with greater reason than we to fear 
Chinese expansion, practice containment 
in the king’s row, by strengthening at 
Tashkent the peace between India and 
Pakistan; we play the game in the pawn’s 
row by innocently waging in Vietnam 
what appears to Asians to be a neo- 
colonial war. Is it any wonder that 
Japan flinches; that the Philippines 
balk; that India lectures; or that Mao 
Tse-tung gloats. 

I totally disagree with the Department 
of State: to view Ho Chi Minh’s war as 
no more than an extension of Stalin’s 
postwar aggressions in Europe—to re- 
gard communism still as a seamless 
web—is not “the beginning of wisdom.” 
It is the denial of wisdom. It is a view 
of the world as rigid and doctrinaire as 
that of the most credulous Marxist. It 
is a myopia reminiscent of the Bourbon 
Kings of whom it was said: 

They have learned nothing, and forgotten 
nothing. 


The beginning of wisdom for Amer- 
ican diplomacy in Asia is to stop con- 
fusing the problem of Communist guer- 
rilla wars with the problem of Commu- 
nist China. The two may be related, but 
there still remains a fundamental differ- 
ence between aggression and revolution. 
Chinese Marshal Lin Piao’s militant 
treatise is not a “Mein Kampf,” prescrib- 
ing a blueprint for Chinese conquest of 
Asia, but a do-it-yourself kit for the use 
of Communist revolutionaries in other 
Asian lands. 

Likewise, there is a difference between 
preventing China from invading neigh- 
boring lands, and attempting to impose 
a quarantine on Chinese influence. With 
our arms, if need be, we can accomplish 
the former, but not the latter.. As long 
as China looms above the little countries 
bordering her in the Balkans of Asia, her 
influence will fall over them like a shad- 
ow. If this historic sphere of Chinese 
influence is unacceptable to the United 
States, we can deny it—not by stabbing 
at the shadow in Vietnam—but only by 
striking down, and then dismembering, 
China itself. 

The price of war with China, as other 
nations have discovered, would be higher 
than any we have ever paid before. 
Those who think that our national in- 
terest requires a showdown with China 
anyhow, and that now is a better time 
to fight than later, would do well to 
ponder the words of our former Army 
Chief of Staff, Gen. Matthew B. Ridg- 
way. In his memoirs, he writes: 

But I challenge any thesis that destroying 
the military might of Red China would be 
in our own long-range interest: We could 
create there, by military means, a great 
power vacuum. Then we would have to go 
in there with hundreds of thousands of men 
to fill that vacuum—which would bring us 
face to face with Russia along a 7,000-mile 
frontier. If we failed to go in, then Russia 
herself would fill it, and the threat to our 
own security would not have been abated 
by one iota. 
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It is not likely that China will 
bring such a hideous war upon herself. 
Peiping speaks fiercely but acts with cau- 
tion. Chinese troops are neither sta- 
tioned nor engaged outside her borders. 
Her volunteers have long since been 
withdrawn from North Korea. Chinese 
troops marched across the disputed 
boundary line into India, but quickly 
withdrew again. 

Yet, American troops still remain in 
South Korea, and engage, in ever larger 
numbers, in the war in Vietnam. How- 
ever difficult it may be to achieve a satis- 
factory settlement in southeast Asia, we 
must not permit South Vietnam to be- 
come another Asian garrison for Ameri- 
ean forces. Our country has no need for 
fixed footholds on the Asian mainland 
so close to China. These enclaves mire 
us down, inhibit our mobility, and ex- 
acerbate against whatever prospect there 
may be for an eventual accommodation 
with Peiping. 

The American interest calls for a 

modus vivendi with China which is as 
viable as the one we have found with 
the Soviet Union. To search for it is the 
task of statesmanship. 
A sound Asian policy would pledge 
American assistance to countries threat- 
ened by Chinese attack, taking full ad- 
vantage of the mobility of our sea, air, 
and island-based military deterrent in 
Asia. More important still, any endur- 
ing containment of China must rest upon 
the resistance of stable Asian govern- 
ments, which command sufficient in- 
ternal support, regardless of the ideology 
they profess, to form a counterbalance 
to Chinese power. 

A sound Asian policy would also distin- 
guish between the prevention of Chinese 
aggression and the repression of Com- 
munist insurrection in other Asian lands. 
In dealing with guerrilla warfare, we 
must develop a sense of discretion and 
restraint, if we are to encourage, rather 
than impede,. indigenous resistance, 
which alone can prevent the banner of 
nationalism from falling into Communist 
hands. 

Toward such goals, the Vietnamese 
war, in which we are caught fast, is a 
poor starting place. But we have no 
other. And the hour is late. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CHURCH. I yield. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I con- 
gratulate the Senator on what in my 
judgment is one of the soundest and 
ablest speeches which has been made in 
this continuing debate of Vietnam. 

The Senator has penetrated the weak- 
nesses of the State Department policy as 
expounded by Under Secretary Ball. 

I am particularly impressed with that 
part of his speech in which the Sen- 
ator speaks of a sound Asian policy for 
America. I entirely concur with him 
that the Vietnamese war in which we are 
caught fast is a poor starting place for 
a sound Asian policy. 

In the judgment of the Senator, what 
effect will further unilateral American 
escalation of the war in Vietnam, wheth- 
er by land, sea, or air, have on a sound 
American-Asian policy? 
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Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, to the 
extent that the war in southeast Asia 
widens, it becomes less manageable. I 
believe it is therefore in our interest to 
do all that we can to confine it within 
its present limits. Fortunately, the ful- 
fillment of our pledge to the Saigon gov- 
ernment can only be achieved in South 
Vietnam. It is there that the war is be- 
ing fought. 

Mr. CLARK. With the exception of 
our bombing of North Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. The Senator is cor- 
rect. However, the thrust and purpose 
and the war is to overthrow the Saigon 
government. This obviously can only 
be accomplished in South Vietnam itself. 
Therefore, I should hope that we would 
not permit our frustration over the con- 
tinuing struggle in the south to lead us 
toward striking ever outward, upon the 
theory that by bombing Hanoi or Hai- 
phong, or by eliminating the cities or 
industries in North Vietnam, we will 
somehow put an end to the insurrection 
in South Vietnam. 

I think it is well to remember that 
North Vietnam is an agrarian country. 
Only 10 percent of its economy is indus- 
trial. We can destroy the industries 
there and level the cities and inflict great 
casualties. But I do not think this will 
cause the North Vietnamese to give up, 
any more than the bombing of North 
Korea ever caused the North Koreans to 
give up. 

It is more likely that such bombing 
will merely harden the resolve of the 
Hanoi Government to persist in the war, 
thus making it more difficult to reach a 
negotiated settlement. 

I hope that we will concentrate our 
military effort in the south where the in- 
surrection must be put down and where, 
alone, we can keep the pledges we have 
made to the Saigon government. 

Mr. CLARK. I take it that the Sena- 
tor would agree with me that, under the 
present circumstances, and for very good 
reasons, we cannot afford to withdraw 
our troops from South Vietnam. 

Mr. CHURCH. I am in complete 
agreement with the Senator. As the 
Senator knows, I have never advocated 
a precipitate unilateral withdrawal of 
American troops. But I hope that we 
can reach a satisfactory settlement 
which will permit an eventual, orderly 
American disengagement. 

The President has himself emphasized 
that we desire no permanent foothold in 
South Vietnam, that we ask for no al- 
liance with the South Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, that we are willing to recognize 
the neutrality of that government—and, 
indeed, that entire region—and that we 
want no military bases there. 

In all of these respects, I am in full 
agreement with the President. However, 
I am troubled that, 13 years after the end 
of the fighting in Korea and 10 years 
after the Chinese have withdrawn all of 
their troops from North Korea, and with- 
out any kind of guerrilla war to justify 
our continued presence in South Korea, 
we nonetheless keep an army of not less 
than 50,000 American troops stationed in 
that country. 

We must not permit the same thing 
to happen to us in South Vietnam. The 
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American interest is not served by such 
military toeholds in southeast Asia. 
They are unnecessary from the stand- 
point of our own security. They tend 
to mire us down and to impede our 
mobility. I hope that we avoid in South 
Vietnam what we failed to avoid in 
Korea. 

Mr. CLARK. I take it that the Sena- 
tor would also agree with me, that if the 
Hanoi government were to commit the 
remainder of its well-trained army—and 
I take it that he would also agree that 
there is a substantial part of its well- 
trained army which has not yet been 
committed to South Vietnam—and par- 
ticularly if the Chinese should come into 
the war with “volunteers,” we might 
then of necessity be required, in order to 
stay where we are and not be driven out 
by force, to further increase our ground 
forces in South Vietnam, this being coun- 
terescalation on the other side. 

‘Mr. CHURCH. I agree with the Sen- 

ator. We shall have to take the neces- 
sary military steps to prevent the Hanoi 
government from forcing us out of South 
Vietnam. Whether we ought to have 
gone there in the first place, or whether 
it was in the American interest to make 
pledges to Saigon in the aftermath of 
the French defeat is quite another ques- 
tion. 
We did so, and having made those 
pledges, we must honor them. We can- 
not permit the Hanoi government to 
force us out of South Vietnam. 

I think it should be evident that there 
is no disagreement on this score. None 
of us who have criticized American 
policy in southeast Asia, no member of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations, to 
my knowledge, no Member of the Senate} 
has advocated an American withdrawal 
from South Vietnam in repudiation of 
the pledges we have made to Saigon. 

Mr. CLARK. I say to the Senator that 
I am in complete agreement with that 
statement, and further, that I intend to 
address myself, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, to the broad questions of our policy 
in Vietnam later this week. 

I will make an observation, and ask the 
Senator to comment on it: Assuming 
that the forces ranged against us in 
South Vietnam are not drastically in- 
creased by either the commitment of ad- 
ditional regular North Vietnamese troops 
or the commitment of Chinese volun- 
teers, does the Senator agree with me 
that it would be a tragic mistake to fur- 
ther increase substantially the American 
forces in South Vietnam, to make an ef- 
fort to conquer the real estate which 
we have lost, and pursue a policy of 
search and destroy in areas which have 
not been held by ourselves or our allies 
for months if not years, with the result 
that the American casualty rolls will nec- 
essarily increase? Does the Senator 
agree that the wiser policy would be to 
follow the advice of General Gavin and 
former Ambassador Kennan, to make do 
with what we have, to encourage our 
South Vietnamese allies to press with 
their troops to recover the ground which 
they have lost, remembering the injunc- 
tion of President Kennedy, given only a 
couple of months before his assassina- 
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tion, that this is their war, that they 
must win it or they will lose it, that we 
can help them with arms and with ad- 
vice, but that in the end if there is not 
the will to win by the South Vietnamese, 
to pacify their own country, we should 
not attempt.to do the job for them? 

Mr. CHURCH. I say to the Senator 
that if we had remembered the Kennedy 
injunction, we would not have 200,000 
troops in Vietnam today. We have gone 
beyond that point. 

We decided, when it became evident 

that the South Vietnamese were unable 
to overcome the rebellion, that we would 
move in our own combat forces and un- 
dertake to do so ourselves. To be sure, 
we fight alongside the South Vietnamese. 
They have suffered heavy casualties: I 
do not mean to make light of their gal- 
lantry.. But increasingly, the burden 
falls upon American troops, as the size 
of our army there grows. We are told 
now that perhaps there may be 300,000; 
400,000, half a million, or 600,000 Ameri- 
can troops in South Vietnam by the end 
of this year. I do not know. 
I Qdo not wish to leave the impression, 
however, that I believe in the enclave 
theory. I think that under the present 
circumstances, we cannot afford to hole 
up in fixed position along the seacoast, 
and still retain much chance of secur- 
ing a satisfactory settlement. 

We are there.. We have converted this 
struggle into an American war effort; 
and now I think we must pursue a dy- 
namic strategy in South Vietnam. Iam 
not à military man; I cannot pass upon 
the requirements of that strategy, but I 
think that we must look for guidance 
to our officers, in command, who are on 
the ground, know the condition and the 
situation, and have to deal with it there. 

I- do wish to stress, however; that I 
think the American military effort must 
be concentrated in South Vietnam, and 
that whatever the difficulties are, what- 
ever the strategy we pursue in the south, 
we must not let the frustrations of this 
war lead us toward widening the battle 
ever northward toward the boundaries 
of China. I think that there will come 
a place, if we do, where the Chinese will 
come in, as they did in Korea. 

Mr. CLARK. One final question—and 
in advance of asking it I again thank the 
Senator for indulging me in this colloquy, 
and also express again my admiration 
for the splendid speech he has made. 

It is still official State Department and 
Defense Department doctrine that the 
major burden of.this war is being carried 
by the South Vietnamese. We are told 
again and again that four out of every 
five military incidents in the South are 
South Vietnamese initiatives, and not 
American initiatives. We are told of the 
upward of a half million South Viet- 
namese men under arms, fighting, we are 
told, for the defense of freedom in their 
country. 

I refer again to the Kennedy statement 
of 2 or 3 years ago. If that is the fact, as 
the State Department and the Defense 
Department continue to insist it is the 
fact, why do we not let the South Viet- 
namese win this war, with the su rt 
which we can give them with the 200,000 
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troops and with the untold treasure we 
are pressing in there; why do we have to 
make this an American war? 

Mr. CHURCH. I say to the Senator, 
the question is a-poignant one, but it 
is no longer a timely one. The war has 
become an American struggle. Ameri- 
can troops are now committed to it in 
such numbers that I think this reality 
must be faced.. 

I believe, however, that the distin- 
guished Senator from Pennsylvania 
underscores the fact that guerrilla. war- 
fare, in the last analysis, depends upon 
the internal situation within the coun- 
try victimized by Communist insurrec- 
tion. In the long run, the Government 
challenged will prevail, or will be toppled, 
depending upon the willingness of the 
people of the country to rally behind it. 

The Greek Government was able to 
put down a Communist rebellion, one 
that the State Department itself likens 
to the war in Vietnam. The Greek Gov- 
ernment. had aid from the United States, 
to be sure, but not American combat 
troops. The Greeks put down the rebel- 
lion with their own troops. 

The Philippine Government put down 
a somewhat comparable insurrection, in- 
volving Communist elements, without 
the intervention of foreign troops. It 
was done by Filipinos. ~- 

The Burmese were able to snuff out a 
Communist-led “insurrection in their 
country, despite a thousand miles of 
common frontier between Burma and 
mainland China. 

On the other hand, the Batista govern- 
ment in Cuba was unable to put down a 
Communist-led rebellion. 

I think, Mr. President, that we must 
get used to the fact that we live in a 
generation. of revolution; that many 
governments are going to be challenged, 
in many countries in the underdeveloped 
world, from Asia to Africa to Latin 
America, and that the United States 
simply cannot intervene in all of these 
situations for the purpose of imposing 
American solutions. If we try to do this, 
our country will soon be regarded as the 
sentinel of the status quo, as the self- 
appointed defender of governments 
despised by their own people. Thus, we 
will give to Communists everywhere the 
banner they most want to uphold; 
namely, an unchallenged claim upon 
every incipient revolution, the compel- 
ling assertion that they alone are the 
champions of change. 

Mr. President, it will not work. It 
cannot work. I hope and pray that we 
will find the wisdom to avoid any policy 
so foredoomed. 

From the lessons of the present and 
the past, we must begin to find the guide- 
lines for a new policy much better suited 
to the problem of revolutionary wars in 
the underdeveloped world. 

If we summon a sense of restraint, I 
do not despair for the future because, 
unlike many others, I am not afraid of 
communism. I have been in Communist 
lands. The system has little to com- 
mend it. It is inefficient. It is tyran- 
nical. It is bureaucratic. It is not pos- 
sessed of any dynamic attraction that is 
likely to ensnare and subdue the world. 
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Mr. President, the great quest of men 
everywhere is for freedom. Not many 
countries have achieved it in full meas- 
ure, but people everywhere yearn for it. 
It is the very force working within the 
Communist world to change the Commu- 
nist system itself. It is the force work- 
ing outside the Communist world, the 
very force which produces revolutions. 

In the long run, the ancient yearning 
of mankind for freedom will prevail. 
Communism will never inherit the world. 

» EXHIBIT 1 fab bi 

Ann We Too DEEP IN AFRICA AND ASIA? 
(By the Honorable FRANK CHURCH, U.S. Sen- 

ator from Idaho, before the Economic Club 

of Detroit, Feb. 22, 1965) 


In 1957, his first year in the Senate, it was 
CuurcH who modified the jury trial amend- 
ment to the ciyil rights bill, to assure Negroes 
the right to serve on Federal juries, a pro- 
cedural safeguard which opened the way for 
the first Senate action on civil right in nearly 
a century. 

K, CHuRcH has not been content to 
assess the international situation from his 
Senate office in W: igton, but has traveled 
extensively throughout, the world. He wasa 
delegate to ‘the economic conference of the 

tion of American States in Argen- 
tina in 1957, and to the International Parlia- 
mentary Union at Warsaw, Poland in 1959. 
He led a delegation on a 5-week factfinding 
tour of Africa in 1960, and then made a per- 
sonal inspection of American bases and 
trouble spots in the Pacific area late in 1962. 

The senior Senator from Idaho has been 
outspoken in his belief that our key to Asia 
is a satisfactory settlement of the political 
war in Vietnam. It is a pleasure for me to 
Present to you the Honorable FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senator from Idaho, who will discuss 
“Are We In Too Deep in Africa and Asia?” 
Senator CHURCH. [Applause.] 

Hon. FRANK CuHurcn. Thank you very 
much, Joe Hudson, for an extremely nice in- 
troduction, Mayor Cavanagh, General Bork, 
‘and gentlemen of the Economics Club of 
Detroit. 

Our time is limited but let me just say in 
the way of amenities that I am very proud to 
be here, I know your two fine Senators, Pat 
McNamara and PHIL Hart, very well. They 
‘are good friends of mine and I respect them 
highly. It is a special privilege to come and 
ad 80 distinguished an audience in the 
great State they represent in the Senate of 
the United States, 


1 PART T. FROM ONE EXTREME TO ANOTHER 


We can never again stand aside prideful 
th isolation,” so spoke Lyndon B. Johnson at 
his inauguration. 

All Americans should agree with the Presi- 
‘dent. . 2 5 1 5 died 
a eration ago. It isn’t ely to be res- 
N 

As a confirmed internationalist, I favor 
strong American support for the United Na- 
tions, and I believe in a sensible foreign aid 
program. 

But the pendulum of our foreign policy 
can swing from one extreme to the other. 
Once we thought that anything which hap- 
pened abroad was none of our business; now 
we evidently think that éverything which 
happens abroad has become our business. In 
the span of 30 years, an excess of isolationism 
has been transformed into an excess of inter- 
yéentionism.' 

Since the days of the Marshall plan, the 
United States has constantly expanded the 
scope of its commitment to foreign govern- 
‘ments. From Western Europe, we have 
‘moved into Africa, the Middle East, and the 
Far East, until the dimension of our involve- 
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ment has become global. Our troops are now 
stationed in no less than 30 countries, we are 
pledged to defend 42, and we are extending 
aid, in one form or another, to nearly 100 
nations. 

Why have we spread ourselves so thinly? 
What compulsion draws us, ever deeper, into 
the internal affairs of so many countries in 
Africa and Asia, having so remote a connec- 
tion with the vital interests of the United 
States? 

The answer, I think, stems from our in- 
tensely ideological view of the cold war. We 
fancy ourselves as guardian of the “free” 
world, though most of it isn’t free, and never 
has been. We seek to immunize this world 
against further Communist infection through 
massive injections of American aid, and, 
wherever necessary, through direct American 
intervention. Such a vast undertaking has at 
least two defects: First, it exceeds our na- 
tional capability; second, among the newly 
emerging nations, where the specter of West- 
ern imperialism is dreaded more than com- 
munism, such a policy can be self-defeating. 
As ‘a seasoned, friendly foreign diplomat re- 
cently put it: “The United States is getting 
involved in situations where no one—not even 
a nation of saints—would be welcome.“ 

This Ís not to say that we should write off 
Africa or Asia. It is to say that a foreign 
policy of intervention, which was right for 
Western Europe, is apt to be wrong for those 
continents which have just thrown off 
European rule. 

We were welcomed back to war-devastated 
Europe in 1945 to be a nuclear sentinel 
against further Russian aggression. It was 
the expansion of hostile Russian power which 
summoned us, not the color of the red ban- 
ner, or our distaste for the way of life inside 
the Soviet Union. There was no confusion 
among the NATO allies as to the identity of 
the enemy. As long as the Russian threat 
remained imminent, we all faced in the same 
‘direction, united by a single will. 

There was still another reason for the suc- 
cess of our intervention in Europe—a condi- 
tion so obvious that it is often overlooked, 
and yet so fundamental that its absence in 
Africa and Asia accounts for most of our set- 
backs on those continents. In Europe, we 
stood among people with whom we shared a 
common ancestry, whose political and eco- 
nomic systems were similar to our own, and 
whose “traditional values derived’ from the 
same mainstream of historical experience that 
we call Western civilization. This cultural 
bond meant that most Europeans generally 
shared our aims and our point of view. 

But if the inhabitants of Western Europe 
tend to see the world as we do, as a global 
arena in which free people are arrayed 
against Communists, it does not follow 
that Africans and Asians share this view. 
They have. been participants in a different 
revolution, more potent and widespread 
than the Communist brand—a revolution 
foreshadowed two centuries ago, by the 
American War for Independence, and whip- 
ped into flame by Woodrow Wilson's ringing 
reaffirmation of the right of self-determina- 
tion. Neither Marx nor Lenin fathered the 
revolt against colonialism, and we needn't 
permit their successors, in Moscow or Peiping, 
to exploit the colonial issue to Communist 
advantage: 

To avoid this, we must understand that, 
for most Africans and Asians, our concept of 
self-government and individual freedom is 
totally unreal, having never been experi- 
enced, In many, if not most, of these emer- 
gent lands; it is colonialism, not communism 
which is the ugly word. 

Because these facts are so well known, it 
puzzles me that American foreign policy in 
Africa and Asia has not been tied to them. 
We have plunged into these former colonial 
regions as though we had been designated 
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on high to act as trustee in bankruptcy for 
the broken empires. 

First of all, we strained relations by try- 
ing to induce governments to line up with 
us in the cold war, a struggle in which few 
felt any real interest. Forgetting that we 
ourselves had insisted upon our right to stay 
neutral for most of our history, we assailed 
neutralism as a kind of Communist trick. 
Later, having painfully learned that cold 
war neutrality always served as a badge of 
independence and sometimes even as an um- 
brella for it, we changed tune, but, even then, 
we kept on administering our aid programs 
in ways designed to freeze out the Russians 
and Chinese, 

In regions craving aid from any source, 
our freezeout policy was bound to give rise 
to eries of undue interference. Soon, African 
and Asian governments were demanding aid 
without strings attached, while accusing 
the United States of practicing neocolonial- 
ism. Worse still, sensing that we feared 
competition from Communist sources, many 
a government craftily raised the ante on us, 
threatening to go to the Reds for help if 
we failed to meet some new demand. 

Worst of all, we have permitted ourselves 
to be drawn into the internal political affairs 
of so many African and Asian countries that 
anti-American feeling is rising at an alarm- 
ing rate. Our Embassies are being subjected 
to increasingly frequent, attacks, our in- 
formation libraries are being sacked, and 
demagog from Cairo to Djakarta court 
popular favor by rebuking us. Afro-Asian 
delegates at the U.N. castigate us with words 
of extraordinary violence. Clearly, the pol- 
icy of intervening too much in the volatile 
ex-colonial regions of Africa and Asia, is 
backfiring on the United States. P 


PART II. MISTAKES IN AFRICA 


‘Much of this could have been avoided. I 
visited Africa in 1960, immediately after John 
F. Kennedy’s election, in company with two 
of my colleagues and the President's young- 
est brother, Teo. Wherever our presence be- 
came known, eager crowds would gather to 
shout, “Kennedy, Kennedy.” The word had 
spread through Africa that the newly elected 
President of the United States had, as a Sen- 
ator in 1957, spoken up for Algeria in her war 
for independence against France. For the 
first time our country was being identified, 
by Arab and black alike, with legitimate Afri- 
can aspirations. Opportunity was beckon- 
ing our way. 

If we had continued to champion Africa 
nationalism, the cause that counts with the 
people; if we had declared ourselves strongly 
in favor of rightful independence for the 
Portuguese territories, the flaming issue in 
Africa today; if we had held ourselves at 
arm’s length from the shifting factional 
fights for power within the seething young 
African countries, regardless of the labels 
chosen to solicit outside support, I have no 
doubt that our influence in Africa would 
have kept on growing, 

But we haven’t yet managed to harness our 
zeal. Rational restraints give way to emo- 
tional involvement, which, in turn, leads to 
more intervention. Fortunately, the Rus- 
sians have made the same mistake in Africa, 
and now the Chinese seem eager to repeat it. 
Here are two examples, one Russian, one 
American, which constitute, in my judgment, 
showcase illustrations of how not to conduct 
a winning foreign policy in Africa: 

Six years ago, Nikita Khrushchev scurried 
to the rescue of Sekou Touré strongman of 
Guinea, after this little west African coun- 
try had been stripped bare by the depart- 
ing French. It seemed a perfect marriage, 
since the Guinean leaders, raised in the 
radical tradition of the French labor move- 
ment, were Marxists anyway, and anxious to 
establish a model Marxist state. 
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When I arrived in Conakry, the country’s 
capital, in December of 1960, Guinea had 
taken on all the appearances of a satellite. 
Communist advisors sat beside every gov- 
ernment minister. Numerous Red-donated 
projects were under construction, including 
a big printing plant, and the place swarmed 
with Communist technicians, transplanted 
from countries behind the Iron Curtain. 
Guinea had plainly been taken over. 

Into this captured country, President Ken- 
nedy sent a young Ambassador, Bill Atwood. 
His instructions were to play it cool. He 
was to say it was their business, not ours, 
to choose the system they preferred; that we 
were interested only in helping them, in a 
modest way, with some of their problems of 
human suffering. Kennedy felt, if we didn’t 
press too hard, that Guinea would soon 
discover the Russians weren't 9 feet tall. 

And so it happened. It wasn’t long be- 
fore Guinea began to resent the heavy- 
handed interference of the Russians. Rela- 
tions became so strained that the Soviet Am- 
bassador was declared persona non grata, and 
ordered to leave the country. Meanwhile, 
Guinea began to reassume control over her 
own course. Today, her attitude toward the 
United States is much improved, and her 
ties with the West are growing again. 

The mistake of too much intervention, 
which the Russians made in Guinea, we seem 
determined to duplicate in the Congo. Afri- 
cans wonder why the United States, having 
no historic, economic, or security interest in 
the Congo, should so involve itself in that 
country’s civil war. I also wonder why. 

I know, of course, that the State Depart- 
ment regards the Congo rebels as a Com- 
munist front, even though our own envoy in 
Stanleyville, whose long agony with the 
rebels was climaxed when they forced him to 
eat an American flag, declared, after his 
rescue, that be believed the rebellion to be 
purely African, not Communist, in character. 
His statement was met with stony indiffer- 
ence by the American press. 

For the fact is that our embrace with 
Moise Tshombe is popular in the United 
States. We see him as a vociferous anti- 
Communist. What matters, however, is how 
the Africans see him. To most of them, he 
is the African equivalent of an “Uncle Tom,” 
a puppet of the imperialists who uses white 
mercenaries to subdue his own countrymen. 
I doubt that Tshombe will ever win African 
acceptance. Our identification with him 
serves only to turn the tide of African opin- 
ion increasingly against us. 


PART III. THE LESSON OF PAKISTAN 


Regrettably, we are creating similar prob- 
lems for ourselves in Asia by the same excess 
of interventionism. Pakistan is a classic ex- 
ample. At fantastic cost, we undertook to 
enlarge and modernize the armed forces of 
Pakistan. Our theory was that this assist- 
ance would bolster the country’s defenses 
against Russia, but it was India, contesting 
with Pakistan over Kashmir, which felt 
threatened. 

Still, we persisted. After all, hadn’t Ayub 
Khan appeared before a joint session of the 
Congress, and addressed us in the reassuring 
accents of a British country squire. On the 
Communist issue, the Indians seemed much 
too conciliatory, but we felt sure Ayub Khan 
could be depended upon, come what may. 
He himself said so. To the Congress, he in- 
toned: “Let me tell you, that if there is real 
trouble, there is no other country in Asia 
on whom you will be able to count. The 
only people who will stand by you are the 
people of Pakistan.” 

That’s past history now. Having used us 
for his purpose, Ayub Khan was the first to 
flirt with Red China, when India was at- 
tacked. The fervent courtship of Pakistan 
only lost us favor there. In the recent elec- 
tions, the main issue between the two presi- 
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dential candidates was who was the most 
anti-American; Ayub Khan won. 


PART IV. OUR DILEMMA IN VIETNAM 


To the case against excessive American in- 
tervention in Africa and Asia, the State De- 
partment has a stock answer; the Commu- 
nists won't let us quit. South Vietnam is 
pointed to as the proof of our dilemma, If 
we permit the Vietcong to overthrow the 
Saigon Government, then the gates are open, 
so the argument goes, to successful Com- 
munist subversion of all the other govern- 
ments in southeast Asia. 

But the hard fact is that there are limits 
to what we can do in helping any govern- 
ment surmount a Communist uprising. We 
can give arms, money, food and supplies, but 
the outcome will depend, in the final analy- 
sis, upon the character of the government 
helped, and the extent to which the people 
are willing to rally behind it. 

The Saigon government is losing its war, 
not for lack of equipment, but for lack of 
internal cohesion, The Vietcong grow 
stronger, not because they are better sup- 
plied than Saigon, but because they are 
united in their will to fight. This spirit 
cannot be imported; it must come from 
within. The weakness in South Vietnam 
emanates from Saigon itself, where we, as 
foreigners, are powerless to unite the spoil- 
ing factions. A family feud is never settled 
by outsiders. Only the Vietnamese them- 
selves can furnish the solution. 

As to the other governments in southeast 
Asia, they are not so many dominoes in a 
row. ‘They differ, one from another, in popu- 
lar support, and in capacity to resist Com- 
munist subversion. The Malayans, with 
British help, because of their own deter- 
mined resistance to communism, successfully 
put down a long and bloody insurrection. 
Guerrilla wars—even when nourished from 
without—can be won by sitting govern- 
ments, but only in countries where shelter 
for the rebels is not furnished by the people. 

Our reason for being in the Orient isn’t 
that of fashioning Asian governments. It 
isn’t communism, as such, which accounts 
for our presence in the Far East, but rather 
the containment of Peiping. This can be 
best accomplished if China is ringed with 
stable, independent governments, which re- 
fuse to be the pawns of Chinese ambition. 
As Yugoslavia has proved in Europe vis-a- 
vis Russia, even a Communist government 
can play such a role. 

It would be to our national advantage 
then to seek an international agreement 
for the neutralization of the whole great 
region that used to be French Indochina. 
The transitional phase of such a settlement 
might be policed by the United Nations, or 
by a special high commission set up to pre- 
side over a cease-fire in South Vietnam, to 
supervise the withdrawal of all foreign 
troops, and to maintain order, while an in- 
dependent and unalined new government 
is formed by the Vietnamese themselves. 

The neutrality of the whole region could 
be guaranteed by the signatories to the in- 
ternational agreement. Thus, the military 
might of the United States would remain 
available as a deterrent against Chinese ag- 
gression from the north, which is—or ought 
to be—our governing national objective in 
southeast Asia anyway. 

In like manner, we may find it in our na- 
tional interest to pledge our armed might 
beyond the defense of India, or some other 
Asian government, against a future Chinese 
attack, that these governments might avoid 
the need for developing nuclear shields of 
their own, while we avoid the dangers of 
further nuclear proliferation, This kind of 
guarantee, which would be a real deterrent 
to Chinese military aggression, lies within 
our capability, and would preclude a power 
vacuum in Asia, so feared by the architects 
of our present policy. 
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To those who protest that such a course 
would fail to protect against growing Chi- 
nese influence in such countries as Laos, 
Cambodia, Burma, or Vietnam, brought on 
through intensified Communist activity 
within these countries, I submit that the 
scoreboard on our present policy of direct 
intervention in southeast Asia shows that we 
are now losing this contest. Burma and Cam- 
bodia, though both non-Communist govern- 
ments, have been moving steadily closer to 
China. Laos is limbo, after an American 
involvement, at heavy cost, in that country’s 
internal affairs, turned sour. The war, in 
Vietnam, despite Saigon’s preponderant mili- 
tary advantage, is going from bad to worse. 

This somber truth is underlined in the 
events of the past fortnight—the stepped-up 
Vietcong attacks upon American bases in 
South Vietnam, and the consequent loss of 
more American lives. We must hope that 
our retaliatory bombings of military installa- 
tions in North Vietnam, intended to demon- 
strate the strength of our will and purpose, 
may persuade Hanoi and Peiping that the 
United States is not, and never have been, a 
paper tiger. Having made a solemn commit- 
ment to Saigon, we intend to keep it. The 
military might we can bring to bear upon 
North Vietnam is formidable indeed, and so 
it would behoove the Communists to explore 
with us the way to a peaceful solution in 
southeast Asia. 

All of us recognize the heavy burden of de- 
cision which our President bears. And we 
would do well to remember that the seal of 
his office is an American eagle, clutching a 
bundle of arrows in one claw and an olive 
branch in the other. The judicious use of 
both the arrows and the olive branch repre- 
sents our best hope for avoiding a widening 
war in Asia. 

Those who would use the arrows alone are 
actually calling for war. The systematic and 
sustained bombing of North Vietnam, un- 
attended by any proffered recourse to the 
bargaining table, can only lead us into war. 
North Vietnam, lacking air and sea power, 
must answer on the ground. Her response, in 
the form of added military pressures against 
the south, Saigon can hardly be expected to 
withstand. As a consequence, the next step 
will be to send American land forces into 
battle, thus converting the struggle into an 
American war on the Asian mainland. That 
China will, sooner or later, enter such a war, 
I have no doubt. 

To those who say that we must not parley 
now, because we would bargain from a posi- 
tion of weakness, I reply that they take too 
restricted a view of our strategic position in 
southeast Asia. They look only to the plight 
of the war in South Vietnam, forgetting that 
American power in southeast Asia rests not 
upon the weakness of Saigon, but upon the 
strength of our own possession of the sea and 
air. Our recent retaliatory blows should 
make it clear to Hanoi and Peiping that we 
will not quit under fire, nor withdraw, nor 
submit to Communist coercion. We can 
strike back with relative impunity, from 
floating bases which are beyond Communist 
reach, and inflict heavy punishment upon 
them. Ours is not a position of weakness 
from which to deal. 


PART V. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


Although it is natural for our attention to 
be fixed upon the gathering crisis in Viet- 
nam, I nonetheless commenced this address 
with the purpose of undertaking a general 
review of American foreign policy through- 
out the whole of the excolonial world. My 
thesis has been that we have allowed our- 
selves to become overinvolved in both Africa 
and Asia. In saying this, I fully recognize 
that the United States cannot withdraw to 
seek refuge within some happy hunting 
ground of our own choosing. 

But it is mandatory, in these former colo- 
nial areas, that we establish foreign policy 
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goals which are not beyond our reach; that 
we observe priorities which correspond with 
our real national interests; that we concern 
ourselves less with other peoples’ ideologies, 
and that we adopt techniques which are 
sensitive to, and compatible with, the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the people in each great 
region of the world. Measured by these 
criteria, we are too deeply involved in the 
internal affairs of the emerging nations in 
Africa and Asia. 

I believe that President Johnson intends, 
in a prudent and responsible way, to redress 
the balance. His emphasis on attending to 
the neglected problems at home is sensible. 
The long-run influences we exert abroad will 
hinge, in large measure, upon the kind of 
society we build in our own land, 

In any reappraisal of American foreign 
policy in the underdeveloped world, so re- 
cently freed from colonial bondage, we 
would do well to recall the wise words of 
President Kennedy, spoken in November of 
1961. We must face the fact,” he said, 
“that the United States is neither omnip- 
otent nor omniscient, that we cannot al- 
ways impose our will on the other 94 percent 
of mankind, that we cannot right every 
wrong or reverse every adversity, and that 
therefore, there cannot be an American so- 
lution to every world problem.“ [Ap- 
plause.] 

Joser L. Hupson, Jr. Thank you very 
much, Senator CHURCH, for such a complete 
exposition of your opinion. We have a tra- 
dition in the Economic Club to ask ques- 
tions about various affairs relating to your 
talk. The first one: 

(Reading question): “What are the 
chances of ending the Vietnam war by pro- 
posing a united neutral Vietnam under U.N. 
protection?” 

I interpret that to mean united of North 
and South Vietnam under U.N. protection. 

Hon. Frank CHURCH. Well, I would say 
that, in this area of the world, the U.N. 
cannot really give protection. Still the 
U.N. could play a very useful role in admin- 
istering whatever agreement the major 
powers might reach that would underwrite 
the neutralization of this region, immediate- 
ly to the south of China. That is why I 
said, in my address, that I think such an 
agreement must be backed up by a commit- 
ment on the part of the signatory powers 
to uphold, with the full military power that 
the signatories possess, the integrity of the 
region against any outside attack, This 
would mean that the American military 
power would remain as a deterrent against 
actual Chinese expansion into this region. 

Gentlemen, as things are now going, the 
likelihood of Chinese expansion—actual Chi- 
nese intervention, possession, and occupation 
of large parts of southeast Asia—is becoming 
ever more real. That would mean that we 
would eventually have to deal with a situa- 
tion much worse than the one we are now 
facing in southeast Asia. 

Joseru L. HUDSON, Jr. (Reading question): 
“Does not your public advocacy of negotia- 
tion weaken our bargaining position if nego- 
tiation does actually occur?” 

Hon. Frank CHURCH. Any kind of public 
advocacy involves certain risks. But gentle- 
men, when the stakes are so great, then I 
think it is incumbent upon all of us who 
hold public trust to open a discussion of the 
alternatives, so that the American people, 
who will be asked to fight the war, will have 
some knowledge of what is basically involved. 
What this question presumes is closing our 
society in the name of conformity of opin- 
ion. Now we either run a free society or 
we don’t, and if we're all going to keep quiet 
and march in step to whatever official tune is 
played in Washington, then we have relin- 
quished the most precious prerogative we 
have as Americans, and we have forsaken the 
processes of freedom, because of our fear of 
the consequences that flow from freedom. 
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I would not accept that condition and remain 
in the U.S. Senate. [Applause.] 

JosEPH L. Hupson, JR. (Reading question): 
“Why should Peiping accept a neutralized 
southeast Asia? What do you suggest we do 
if Peiping will not accept truce terms accept- 
able to us?” 

Hon. FRANK CHURCH. If it’s not possible to 
negotiate an acceptable settlement, then, of 
course, it follows that we do not settle: In 
Korea, negotiations preceded an end to the 
fighting by 2 years. But in the end we 
reached a truce. I remember that—you all 
remember it, too. The elections of 1952, 
when Dwight D. Eisenhower pledged to go to 
Korea to arrange a settlement of the war. 
Eventually, we will settle in southeast Asia at 
the conference table. Now, I can’t tell you 
when Hanoi or Peiping may be willing to deal, 
or on what basis—but I'd like to find out. 

Moreover, it is with Hanoi that we are now 
principally concerned. The Chinese are not 
occupying North Vietnam. Their armies 
are not there. In fact, Chinese physical 
presence in North Vietnam is much less sub- 
stantial than our own physical presence in 
South Vietnam. This is today still a war 
between the North Vietmamese and the 
South Vietnamese and between the South 
Vietnamese and the South Vietnamese. 
Hanoi has a great deal at stake in this. She 
does not want to be occupied by China. Her 
historic sense of independence, the popular 
resistance of the Vietnamese toward the 
Chinese, finds its roots over centuries of 
past history. While this still remains essen- 
tially a Vietnamese conflict, our prospects for 
settling it on a satisfactory basis are best. 
If it is transformed into a Chinese conflict, 
with a Chinese occupation and possession of 
the area, then, of course, it will become more 
difficult to find satisfactory answers. That 
is the second reason why I think that we 
should accompany this stepped-up military 
effort—of which I approve—with a tandem 
diplomatic effort so that both the arrows and 
the olive branch are used. That would 
represent, in my opinion, our best chance 
for avoiding widening war in Asia. 

JOSEPH L. Hupson, JR. One more ques- 
tion on Vietnam and then we'll have a few 
other subjects to cover. 

(Reading question.) “How much more 
prestige is there to lose if we pull out of Viet- 
nam?” 

Hon. FRANK CHURCH. Well, gentlemen, I 
happen to be one who never thought we 
should have gone into Vietnam at the end 
of that long, painful, and futile French war. 
But we did. And it is true that when a 
nation does make a commitment, then, of 
course, it invests prestige with it. I do not 
minimize the need to protect that prestige 
in southeast Asia as much as possible. 
Therefore, I have never advocated a unilateral 
withdrawal from South Vietnam, or quitting 
under Communist pressure, or breaking our 
pledge to give assistance to the Saigon gov- 
ernment. 

On the other hand, the surest way I know 
to turn this country back into a country of 
isolationists is to tell the American people 
that wherever we go to assist a sitting gov- 
ernment in this big world in some struggle 
to put down a rebellion in which the Com- 
munists are engaged—that every time we do 
this, we have to guarantee the outcome of 
that struggle with our own troops, as though 
the very life of the United States depended 
on it, then, believe me, we're in deep water, 
and the American people, with their great 
commonsense, are going to get very tired 
of it very soon. 

With respect to South Vietnam, three 
American Presidents have said: Our purpose 
is to help the Saigon government try to win 
its war. But they have also been careful to 
say it’s not our war and ultimately it’s a 
war that only they, themselves, can win. I 
agree. Most Communist guerrilla wars have 
been successfully suppressed, like in Greece, 
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like in Malaya, like in the Philippines, but 
we can’t guarantee that result every time. 

If, every time the point is reached where 
a guerrilla war may be lost, we're going to 
convert it into an American war, and do as 
Mr. Baldwin of the New York Times said yes- 
terday—send out a million Americans to 
fight a war that God knows how long it’s 
going to last, or where it’s going to end, or 
what settlement will follow that would be as 
good as what we've got to work with today 
then we're going to turn this country into a 
citadel of isolationists again. We've got to 
keep our wits about us and remember that 
we serve our national interest—our national 
interest—by our commitments abroad. And 
when a situation develops as this one has, 
we must access the cost in terms of our real 
national interest. 

I'm for fighting wars when our vital 
interest is at stake and we've never flinched. 
But I'm not for getting this country engaged 
in folly, in futile wars, way out on the other 
side of the world, over questions to which we 
cannot furnish any durable answer. That I 
think is what we're in danger of doing if we 
now embark upon the path to widening war 
in the jungles of southeast Asia. 

JosePH L. Hupson, JR. Two more questions. 

(Reading question): “Should we do away 
with the United Nations and organize a group 
of world powers based on population?” 

Hon. FRANK CHURCH, I'll make the answer 
very short. No, I do not think we should do 
away with the United Nations. The United 
Nations has been an extremely useful in- 
strument in many places like Suez, like 
Cyprus and other places, It has served the 
interests of peace. But there is no inter- 
national organization, at this stage of world 
history, that can give us any cure to the 
problems of war, when the major interests of 
the major powers are involved. This is too 
much to expect from the United Nations. So 
I would say, let us strive to keep the United 
Nations in as strong and healthy condition as 
possible, because it serves as a very useful 
instrument for the human race in the settle- 
ment of many peripheral wars that could be- 
come extremely dangerous in the absence of a 
United Nations. 

JosepH L. Hupson, Jr. Our last question 
relates to foreign aid. 

(Reading question): “American business 
has a big stake in the foreign aid program in 
that 85 percent of aid-financed purchases 
abroad must be made with American firms. 
Is this one of the freezeout features of the 
foreign aid program you would like to repeal, 
and how would this affect the chances of 
passage of the foreign aid bill?” 

Hon. Frank CHURCH. That's true. It is 
running at between 80 and 85 percent. Is 
this one of the freezeout features of the 
foreign aid program I would like to repeal? 

No, no. I think that one of our most dan- 
gerous problems today, gentlemen, is the 
pressure on the American dollar in the in- 
ternational market. Do you know how much 
we've spent in the Congo? We spent $400 
million there. Just think of that. 

We've got to begin to exercise some dis- 
cipline upon our emotions. This tremen- 
dous outflow of American money, in all of 
its forms, and a part of it is foreign aid be- 
cause, although 80 percent of the money is 
spent here, 20 percent of the money is not, 
and this does constitute a part of the out- 
flow of American dollars. 

Our military installations abroad are an- 
other open gate for the outflow of American 
dollars. I think that, unless we redress the 
balance of payments, we’re going to have 
the American dollar devaluated in the course 
of time. The Federal Government and the 
President are determined to avoid that. But 
unless my knowledge of economics is very 
insufficient, it can’t be avoided indefinitely 
unless we finally redress the balance-of- 
payments deficit. 
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Now, if the dollar collapses—and I don't 
mean to suggest that there is any imminent 
danger of that today—but it’s under pres- 
sure and we know the seriousness of the 
problem if the dollar were ever to collapse. 
The British pound collapsed in 1931 when 
that was the principal currency of the world, 
and a devastating worldwide depression fol- 
lowed. We could see the great economic 
strength of the Western World weakened im- 
mensely if this were to happen. The only 
way we're going to see that it doesn’t happen, 
in the long run, is to turn our adverse bal- 
ance of payments around. And that's got to 
be done, both through the adoption of the 
recommendations of the President, and 
through some curtailment of the outgo 
of American dollars in the programs we have 
undertaken abroad I hope that both actions 
will be responsibly pursued in Washington. 
[Applause.] 

L. S. Borxe. Senator, we are indebted for 
this very informative explanation of your 
views, and to you, Joe Hudson, for handling 
the duties of presiding officer so capably. 
The meeting is adjourned. 

Adjournment. 


How Manx DOMINICAN REPUBLICS AND 
VIETNAMS CaN WE TAKE ON? 
(By Frank CHURCH) 

Throughout the country there is uneasi- 
ness about our foreign policy, coming from 
such different quarters and expressed in such 
divergent ways that the underlying reason 
for the apprehension is often obscured. 
Americans are always prepared to fight when 
their country is threatened; no foreign power 
can intimidate us. The doubt and the dis- 
agreement relate to how deeply we should in- 
volve ourselves in civil wars of other coun- 
tries. Young idealists protest our efforts in 
behalf of so many tottering governments 
afflicted by decadence and despotism and 
frequently despised by their own peoples. 
Scholars warn that the United States must 
not function as the global sentinel of the 
status quo. 

These are merely different ways of ques- 
tioning American military intervention as a 
means for coping with guerrilla wars in 
foreign lands. People are wondering: Are 
we to be self-appointed firemen scurrying to 
quench every revolutionary blaze, no matter 
how repugnant the government that sounds 
the alarm? ` 

This, many suspect, is the mission we are 
embarked upon. Since it is an un- 
accustomed role that clashes with our own 
revolutionary origins and our natural re- 
luctance to furnish a shield for any kind of 
despotism, we seek refuge in soothing se- 
matics. We downgrade freedom by equating 
it with the absence of communism; we up- 
grade a host of dictatorial regimes by digni- 
fying them with membership in what we like 
to call the “free world.” We tell ourselves 
that the remedy for their hungry and op- 
pressed is a ration of foreign aid, with which 
we seck to buy a little reform, some small 
measure of relief, as a substitute for revolu- 
tion. Finally, we suppress any lingering 
doubts with a heady dose of evangelical zeal. 
Thus we appear to have launched our- 
selves upon the most far reaching Ameri- 
can crusade of this century. Dissenters are 
not apt to be forgiven for their heresy, but 
hotly branded as appeasers“ held up to scorn 
for being either “soft on communism” or sold 
on surrender. Plainly the course of prudence 
is to march in step. 

Nevertheless, there are dissenters who will 
not be silent. Among them are senior law- 
makers in the Senate who, for differing rea- 
sons, harbor misgivings about the apparent 
trend in American foreign policy. These men 
cannot be lumped together and dismissed 
as “neoisolationists.” Seasoned Senators like 
FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
AIKEN, of Vermont, and MANSFIELD, of Mon- 
tana are not escapists who yearn for the re- 
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turn of bygone days when we behaved as 
though we could keep out of all foreign wars. 

Such an interpretation profoundly miscon- 
strues the nature of the current anxiety in 
the Senate, where even the most outspoken 
foreign policy critics—Oregon’s WAYNE MORSE 
and Alaska’s ERNEST GRUENING—are any- 
thing but a new, breed of isolationists. 

Senators such as McGovern, of South Da- 
kota, CLARK, of Pennsylvania, GORE, of Ten- 
nessee, and the author of this article are con- 
firmed internationalists—strong. supporters 
of the United Nations, of sensible foreign 
aid programs, of the Peace Corps and of 
vigorous U.S. support for the NATO alliance. 
We have upheld the President’s quest for a 
settlement in Vietnam and opposed any uni- 
lateral withdrawal of American forces. 

The skeptical mood in the Senate derives, 
not from nostalgia for the past, but from a 
searching examination of the present—this 
age of ferment in which we live. In a brief 
20 years, rampant nationalism has swept like 
a tidal wave over the once-imposing colonial 
empires, Half a hundred newborn countries 
struggle for life, hard pressed to satisfy the 
demands, of their suddenly unfettered peo- 
ples. Everywhere the remnants of the old 
order are being challenged. Instability is in- 
evitable. An erupting volcano cannot be 
capped. No nation—not even our own—pos- 
sesses an arsenal so large, or a treasury 80 
rich, as to damp down the fires of smoldering 
revolution throughout the whole of the 
awakening world. 

Even our most militant interventionists 
concede that the United States alone cannot 
protect every tottering government from vio- 
lent overthrow. Our purpose, they say, 
should be to abstain from interfering with 
“good” revolutions, while suppressing the 
“pad.” 

But since insurgencies these days usually 
include Communist elements, forecasting the 
end result becomes a very chancy business, 
When Batista was overthrown in Cuba, we 
gambled on Castro and lost; when the mil- 
itary junta in Santo Domingo faced rebel- 
lion in the streets, we decided not to gam- 
ble. Instead, we dispatched 20,000 troops to 
put down the revolt, and thus assumed the 
responsibility for an occupied country. 

How many Dominican Republics and Viet- 
nams can we take on? What if revolutions 
should now occur in Bolivia, Nigeria, and 
Iran? 

The question, we are told, will somehow 
find its answer in Vietnam. This is our 
trial-by-ordeal, the third and final test of 
our capacity to resist Communist aggression; 
Having taught the master plotters that out- 
right invasions, will be beaten back (Korea), 
that nuclear intimidation will fail (Cuban 
miesile crisis), the United States must now 
teach the Communists that managed up- 
risings from within, guerrilla “wars of na- 
tional liberation,” are also in vain. Then the 
prospects for peace will brighten again. 

This is a form of self-delusion. Guerrilla 
wars, after all, are not the links of a single 
chain that can be broken in any one place. 
They can be better compared to a contagious 
disease, the germs of which are carried on 
the winds of change. The danger of infec- 
tion is universal with immunity confined 
only to countries enjoying good internal 
health, 

So we have seen guerrilla wars, often in- 
fected by the Communist virus, erupting in 
scattered, unconnected countries around 
the globe, wherever infirmity within invites 
revolt. Even as we struggled to end the in- 
surgency in Vietnam, rebellion broke out in 
the Dominican Republic, on the opposite side 
of the world, At this very moment, there 
is serious danger of similar uprisings in a 
score of countries across Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

The causes of these impending revolutions 
are essentially indigenous, whatever the name 
of the ideology proclaimed or the colors of 
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the banners unfurled. Regardless of the out- 
come in Vietnam, we shall have to live in a 
world beset: with guerrilla wars tor many 
years to come. 

In these circumstances, we should start 
to exercise a prudent restraint and develop 
a foreign policy more closely tied to a sober 
assessment of our own national interests. 
For too long we have tilted with Weben 
in world affairs. 

As President of the United States, ‘Lyndon 
B. Johnson can no more protect the world 
from insurrection than Woodrow Wilson 
could make it safe for democracy. 

Emphatically, this does not mean that we 
should ignore Communist-infested guerrilla 
wars in the future; rather, it means we 
should keep our intervention commensurate, 
in each case, with what we äs a nation really 
have at stake. From our current involve- 
ments, we should learn some lessons, and 
apply them as guidelines in the future. 

In the case of the Dominican Republic, for 
example, the potential threat of a Commu- 
nist takeover occurred in a region of prime 
strategic importance to the United States. 
The Cuban missile crisis of 1962, which 
brought us to the brink of nuclear war, 
decisively demonstrated how much is at 
stake for the American people in the Carib- 
bean. We will not abide another Castro- 
type regime so close to our southern shores. 
Although we can debate whether or not 
Communists had actually seized control of 
the uprising in Santo Domingo, the Presi- 
dent’s decision to send in American troops 
sprang from his most fundamental respon- 
sibility as Commander in Chief—the defense 
of the country. 

In Vietnam, on the other hand, the se- 
curity of the United States is not the issue. 
Saigon doesn’t stand guard over Seattle. 
By defeating Japan in the Benoa, World 
War, we conquered the Pacific Ocean, We 
police it, patrol it and reign over it with un- 
challenged naval and aerial, supremacy, 
There is no way for the land-locked forces 
of Asia to drive us from the Pacific. 

In all honesty, we are fighting in Vietnam, 
not to defend Honolulu or Seattle, but to 
defend our national reputation. We have 
promised much; and now we must make 
good or risk a loss of confidence in us. The 
spector of a spreading desertion of the 
United States around the rim of Asia—not 
the threat posed. by a Communist govern- 
ment in Vietnam—is the real fear thrusting 
us into the jungles of Indochina, X 

The lesson to: be learned from Vietnam 
is that when the outcome of a guerrilla, war 
does not threaten the vital interests of 
this country, we had better deal with it at 
arm’s length. If we decide to give money, 
food or guns, the aid should be rendered 
from ‘afar. Every precaution should be 
taken to avoid implicating ourselves 830 
deeply as to convert the conflict into an 
American war. 

Military intervention on our part, even 
where it cannot be avoided, is always an 
expensive and protracted adventure. Al- 
ready we are finding it much harder to get 
out of the Dominican Republic than it was 
to get in. In South Korea a dozen years 
after the truce, we still have more than 
50,000 American troops on duty and the 
country is sustained by a yearly injection of 
a half-billion-dollar American dole. 

Unless we can discover an acceptable way 
to extricate ourselves from Vietnam, the 
price will go even higher there. Our an- 
nual bill, once $200 million, now exceeds 
that figure tenfold. Next year, according 
to present, estimates, the total will surely 
pass $5 billion. Others in a position to 
judge are forecasting.an outlay closer to $12 
billion. If each guerrilla war which takes a 
bad turn is to become an American responsi- 
bility, there will be no end to the mounting 
burden—in lost lives and spent treasure. 
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Accordingly, we must recognize the folly 
of trying to impose an American solution 
upon every insurgency abroad. The turmoil 
of our time will last for generations; some 
Communist-tinged guerrilla uprisings will 
succeed, others will fail. Challenged gov- 
ernments may fortify themselves with weap- 
ons from abroad, and seek help in other 
ways, but the ultimate decision will depend 
on the government’s own character, and the 
willingness of the people to rally behind it. 
Political, social, economic, ethnic, and re- 
ligious factors will weigh more heavily in 
the balance than primacy of arms. The 
French Army never lost control of the war 
in Algeria, but the Algerian people were so 
alienated in the process that the colonial 
government lost its capacity to govern... It 
was then that De Gaulle bowed to the in- 
evitable. 

Faced with the same sort of popular test, 
non-Communist governments . overcame 
rebellion in Greece, the Philippines, Ma- 
laya and Burma, while Communist-led rebels 
won out in Cuba. That some governments 
will fail the test should be no reason for us 
to panic, or on that account to intervene 
with American troops. Nationalism, not 
communism, is the dominant influence of 
the age. Even when the two combine, com 
munism has become the servant of nation. 
alist aspirations. - 

As an international force under one direc- 
torate, determined to take over the world, 
communism is a bust. China and Russia 
are bitter enemies, while the smaller Com- 
munist countries are proving surprisingly 
independent, evolving their own national 
versions of Marxism. The Communist world 
is unraveling; it bears no resemblance to a 
monolithic mass. 

Therefore, we must escape the trap of be- 
coming so preoccupied with communism, as 
such, that we dissipate our strength in a 
vain attempt to enforce a global quarantine 
against it. Our first. concern in foreign af- 
fairs is not the ideology adopted by other 
peoples, but the threat that other govern- 
ments may pose to the United States. 

In Asia, the potential threat is Peiping, 
not Hanoi. Had we stayed out, Ho Chi Minh 
might have forced the reunion of South Viet- 
ham, but Hanoi will never conquer Asia or 
threaten the world beyond. -When we took 
up the wreckage of empire left behind by the 
departing French, we ensnared ourselves in a 
Vietnamese war of secondary importance, 

Our involvement, however, has proved so 
useful to Red China that the Peiping gov- 
ernment, above all others, wants to see the 
war prolonged. It is Mao Tse-tung, among 
the Communist. leaders, who most adamantly 
opposes a settlement; exhorting Hanoi to 
keep up the fight and taunting us to do like- 
wise with “paper tiger” insults. 

Our failure.to comprehend, long ago, Mao’s 
shrewd appraisal of the war in Indochina 
has proved a great 3 939 It has en- 
abled him to use us as a tool to further 
Chinese ambitions in Asia, 

Just as the Communist leaders in the 
Kremlin, following the defeat of Hitler, re- 
imposed the Russian sphere of influence over 
the Balkans which had existed earlier under 
the czars, so the Reds in Peiping, after 1954, 
have sought to reestablish over Indochina the 
influence so long enjoyed by the Chinese 
emperors. This region, in fact, is not unlike 
the Balkans, consisting as it does of small, 
bordering countries over which China looms 
like a dragon over a handful of lizards. 

In the natural course of events, we cannot 
hope to deny China her infiuence in south- 
east Asia, any more than China can deny us 
ours in the Caribbean. The containment of 
China can best be accomplished, not by wars 
pitting imported Western troops against 
orientals, but by the resistance of stable 
Asian governments, which command suf- 
ficient popular support to maintain effective 
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Unfortunately, the American involvement 
in a lengthy war in the “Balkans of Asia” 
undermines this objective. As most Asians 
are inclined to see it, the United States has 
intervened in a war that is primarily a Viet- 
namese affair regardless of whether the 
struggle is viewed as an insurrection in the 
south or a covert war by the north against 
the south. Either way, American troops, not 
Chinese, are engaged in the fight; American 
planes, not Chinese, are doing the bombing. 

So it is that the extended American par- 
ticipation in the Vietnamese war works 
against our larger interests in Asia. The 
longer it lasts, the more convincing China is 
apt to appear as the self-styled champion of 
Asia for the Asians, and the faster Chinese 
influence in neighboring lands is likely, to 
grow. 

Even now, Burma and Cambodia move 
toward China. Sturdy friends of the United 
States like the Philippines and Japan grow 
increasingly restive. Worse still, India and 
Pakistan, whose flank we thought we were 
protecting against Communist envelopment, 
plung into war with one another. Behind 
our battleline in Indochina, Singapore 
separates from Malaysia, and Sukarno, de- 
spite a Communist uprising in Indonesia, 
still, makes us his favorite whipping boy. 
Even as we hold on in Vietnam, the dominoes 
wobble all about us. 

-Peiping also gains in other ways. The 
Vietnamese have historically opposed Chinese 
domination, but prolonging the war makes 
Hanoi increasingly dependent upon China 
for support, compromising her hard-won in- 
dependence. Within the divided Communist 
camp, the continuing war can be pointed to 
as proof that the Russian doctrines of peace- 
ful coexistence with the West are demon- 
strably false, while within China itself the 
daily tongue: lashings administered to the 
“American devils in Vietnam” furnish the 
Red Government with a convenient shib- 
boleth to rally the people to greater labors 
at home. 

Beyond southeast Asia, on the broad global 

front, a protracted struggle in Vietnam could 
yet lead to a shotgun marriage—on Chinese 
terms—between the feuding titans of the 
Communist world. The hopeful thaw in our 
relations with the Soviet Union would then 
give way to a full-scale resumption of the 
cold war, our adversaries welded together 
again by our own hand. This may still be 
part of the price we shall pay for the corner 
into which we have painted ourselves. in 
Indochina. 
None of this is written in criticism, of 
Lyndon B. Johnson. Like Kennedy before 
him, Johnson inherited an American com- 
mitment in Vietnam, and he intends to honor 
it. At the same time, he is moving American 
policy in the right direction, toward the con- 
ference table. His arm’s-length treatment of 
the war between India and Pakistan, coupled 
with his immediate resort to the United Na- 
tions, suggest that he sees the need for 
restraint in the use of American forces, 
Once freed of the war in Vietnam—whether 
through a settlement or the suppression of 
further resistance by a massive American 
military occupation—Johnson may endeavor 
in the future to avoid dispatching American 
troops whenever it appears that a revolution 
in some distant place may not be going our 
way. 

For the United States in the 20th century 
is not the replacement of 19th-century Great 
Britain. The colonial house of Western Em- 
pire has been taken over by its former sub- 
jects, and we shall not be welcomed in as a 
new master. Nor should we want to be. 
What more dismal, self-defeating role can we 
assume than that of voluntary protector of 
every privileged potentate and petty tyrant 
who happens to claim tenancy? 

Yet, in order to escape this trap, we must 
‘discard the prescription of “not another 
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inch,” which places a premium value on all 
real estate and fails utterly to take into ac- 
count that there are areas where the assump- 
tion of governing responsibility is much more 
of a liability than an asset. Moreover, in the 
former colonial regions of Africa and Asia, 
where resentment of the white man still 
festers, the application of too much Ameri- 
can muscle could easily prove ruinous, 
spreading Communist expansion instead of 
thwarting it. 

Finally, as we grope with guerrilla wars 
in this age of revolution, let us understand 
that there is no American breastwork that 
ean successfully contain them. The NATO 
defense line, on which we do sentry duty, 
has held fast in Western Europe because 
stable governments, commanding strong in- 
ternal support, joined together for a mutual 
purpose. Our intervention’ there, moreover, 
was welcomed by people with whom we 
shared a common ancestry, culture, and 
civilization. 

In the recent direction of our diplomacy, 
we have made no mistake so fundamental as 
the assumption that American military inter- 
vention, which was right for Western Europe, 
would be right also for those continents that 
have just thrown off European rule. 

Violent convulsions are bound to occur in 
many of the emerging countries of Africa, 
Asia, and Latin America, wherever injustice 
lacks a remedy and progress must spawn on 
force.. Should suppression of revolt abroad 
become an American obsession, we will yield 
to the Communists the one prize they most 
covet, an uncontested claim upon every in- 
cipient revolution. If we do not attempt 
through our diplomacy and by our example 
to guide these currents toward democratic 
ends, rather than trying in vain to stem them, 
the Communists will be left to ride the 
crest. 

Why have we been so reluctant? As a 
people who proudly proclaimed our right to 
revolution in the years of our infancy, why 
do we so recoil; when others assert the same 
right, in these years of our maturity and 
strength? The Communists haven’t changed 
the rules of revolutions by meddling in 
them. Never have such wars been fought in 
splendid isolation, not even our own. There 
were as many Frenchmen at Yorktown, when 
George Washington accepted the surrender 
of Cornwallis, as there were American Con- 
tinentals. 

Senator Fu.sricHT, the distinguished 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, believes that our own attitude 
toward revolution has profoundly changed 
as our circumstances have improved. 

“It is not surprising,” he writes, “that 
we Americans are not drawn toward the un- 
couth revolutionaries of the non-Communist 
left. We are not, as we like to claim in 
Fourth of July speeches, the most truly rev- 
olutionary nation on earth; we are, on the 
contrary, much closer to being the most 
unrevolutionary nation on earth. We are 
sober and satisfied and comfortable and 
rich; our institutions are stable and old and 
even venerable.” 

There is much truth in FULBRIGĦT’S ap- 
praisal. In dealing with guerrilla wars of 
the future, the President will find it hard to 
temper a fear-inspired passion for American 
intervention, should he choose to try. But 
if he submits to the siren songs of the new 
crusaders, he may well forfeit the great 
place in history he desires, for it will ill 
serve our interest, as it lies beyond our 
power, to impose a Pax Americana upon an 
unwilling world. 


EXHIBIT 2 
(By George C. Vournas) 
Is VIETNAM ANOTHER GREECE? 


The speech of the Honorable George W. 
Ball before the Northwestern University 
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Alumni Association at Evanston, Ill., pub- 
lished in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of Janu- 
ary 31, 1966, deserves some comment, if not 
elucidation. 

The writer concedes at the very outset that 
his knowledge of Asian affairs would hardly 
qualify him to either offer suggestions or ob- 
servations on Vietnam or the related ques- 
tion of Chinese containment. However, the 
analogy of U.S. intervention in Greece, if 
allowed to go unchallenged, may lead us to 
dangerous assumptions. Both premise and 
conclusions are based on error and do vio- 
lence to the truth, giving validity to the 
often repeated charge abroad that the United 
States has a “sense of mission but no sense 
of history.” Mr. Ball states: 

“The Soviet Union under Stalin embarked 
on a reckless course of seeking to extend 
Communist power.” 

And further: 

“But in terms of tactics on the ground, 
Greece is a closer analogy. For there, 20 
years ago, as in South Vietnam today, the 
Communists sought to achieve their purpose 
by what is known in their lexicon as a war 
of national liberation. (Emphasis supplied.) 

“They chose this method of aggression both 
in Greece and Vietnam because tactics of 
terror and sabotage, of stealth and subver- 
sion, give a great advantage to a disciplined 
and ruthless minority, particularly where, 
as in those two countries, the physical ter- 
rain made concealment easy and impeded 
the use of heavy weapons.” 

The past 20 years have separated fact from 
fiction on this subject, and the facts are well 
established. First honors for dispelling the 
fog must go to Winston Churchill's “Triumph 
and Tragedy” (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1953); 
second, Vladmir Dedijer's “Tito” (Simon & 
Schuster, 1963); and last, but not least, 
Milovan Djilas’ “Conversations With Stalin” 
(Harcourt, Brace & World, 1962). 

1. There was not a question of war of na- 
tional liberation in Greece. The Greek war 
for national liberation was fought in 1821- 
27, receiving acclaim and support from free- 
dom-loving persons the world over. 

During World War II the Greeks, after a 
magnificent resistance to the German- 
Italian occupation, followed closely on the 
heels of the retreating Germans, and occu- 
pied the entire Greek territory. Since the 
EAM (national liberation front) was in con- 
trol practically of the entire country, no 
question of “liberation” was involved. The 
issue over which tens of thousands lost their 
lives was the “form of government” to be es- 
tablished. 

The EAM, to which the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the Greek people belonged, was 
suspicious of English motives—particularly 
after Churchill's insistence upon the return 
of King George II. The resistance fighters 
opposed it. They knew that the Greek 
dynasty and its local retinue were the instru- 
ment and symbols of what the Chinese now 
call “neo-colonialism.” It is a historic fact 
that the Greek dynasty was imposed upon 
Greece by British diplomacy. (King George 
I, a Danish prince and founder of the Glyks- 
burg dynasty in Greece, was in the pay of 
the British Exchequer from the day he first 
set foot on Greek soil in 1863 to the day he 
was assassinated in Salonica in 1913.) 
George II, after an exile of years, returned 
to Greece in the middle thirties. Soon there- 
after he sanctioned the Metaxas quasi- 
Fascist dictatorship—a regime that filled old 
Greek jails and forts with political prisoners 
and the waterless islands of the Aegean with 
exiles. 

2. The issue which caused the clash in 
Athens in 1944 was settled by the Varkiza 
Agreement, the King—then in London—hav- 
ing agreed to the appointment of a Regent. 
General Scobie, while ordaining Greek Cabi- 
nets with a liberal facade, armed and counte- 
nanced Rightist gangs (known as “X”-ites) 
and otherwise promoted a reign of terror at 
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the countryside, presenting all former par- 
ticipants in the EAM with the choice to 
either be slaughtered like lambs or be shot 
like wolves. Under such provocation “even 
a saint would turn savage.” 

The world did not know then what Mr. 
Churchill proudly records in his history 
(“Triumph and Tragedy,” p. 227) that 
he and Stalin had agreed on the division of 
the Balkans on October 9, 1944: 

„(Churchill)“ * Let us, settle about 
our affairs in the Balkans. Your armies are 
in Rumania and Bulgaria. We have interests, 
missions, and agents there. Don’t let us get 
at cross purposes in small ways. So far as 
Britain and Russia are concerned, how 
would it do for you to have 90 percent pre- 
dominance in Rumania, for us to have 90 
percent of the say in Greece, and go 50-50 
about Yugoslavia?’ While this was being 


translated, I wrote out on a half sheet of 
paper: 


Greece: 


Great Britain (in accord with 


Hungary 


“I pushed this across to Stalin, who had 
by them heard the translation. There was a 
slight pause. Then he took his blue pencil 
and made a large tick upon it, and passed 
it back to us. It was all settled in no more 
time than it takes to set down.” 

Mr. Churchill was elated with this agree- 
ment. Referring to it years later, he de- 
clared: “I made an agreement with Stalin, 
and he kept it.” 

Then we have Tito’s biographer, Vladimir 
Dedijer, who, after enumerating the various 
acts and deeds of the British in Yugoslavia 
and the support given by Churchill to King 
Peter, etc., states (page 250): 

“For those reasons Yugoslavia’s early post- 
war attitude toward events in Greece was 
dictated by the danger which threatened its 
independence and free development from 
that quarter.” 

Mr. Dedijer attributes the Tito-Stalin 
breach to the Greek revolution and Stalin’s 
suspicion that Tito supported it. 

Then we have Milovan Djilas’ (both Djilas 
and Dedijer have been jailed by Tito) Con- 
versations With Stalin.” He states (page 
131): > 

“In Greece a civil war was being fought. 
Yugoslavia had been charged in the United 
Nations with giving it material aid and in- 
spiring it; while Yugoslav relations with the 
West, and especially with the United States, 
were strained to the breaking point. 

“When I think back, it seems to me that 
the Soviet Government not only looked with 
satisfaction at this sharpening of Yugoslav- 
Western relations, but even incited it, taking 
care, of course, not to go beyond the limits 
of its own interests and possibilities. Molo- 
tov almost embraced Kardelj in Paris after 
the shooting down of two American planes 
in Yugoslavia, though he also cautioned him 
against shooting down a third. The Soviet 
Government took no direct action with re- 
spect to the uprising in Greece, practically 
leaving Yugoslavia to face the music alone 
in the United Nations, nor did it undertake 
anything decisive to bring about an armis- 
tice—not until Stalin found it to his in- 
terest.” 

And on page 181: 

“Stalin then turned to the uprising in 
Greece. “The uprising in Greece has to fold 
up.“ (He used for this word ‘svernut,’ which. 
means literally to roll up.) ‘Do you be- 
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lieve’—he turned to Kardelj—'in the success 
of the uprising in Greece?’ 

“Kardelj replied, ‘If foreign intervention 
does not grow and if serious political and 
military errors are not made.’ 

“Stalin went on, without paying attention 
to Kardelj’s opinion: ‘If, if! No, they have 
no prospect for success at all. What do you 
think, that Great Britain and the United 
States—the United States, the most power- 
ful state in the world—will permit you to 
break their line of communication in the 
Mediterranean Seal Nonsense. And we 
have no navy. The uprising in Greece must 
be stopped, as quickly as possible.’ ” 

3. To say, “The Soviet Union under Stalin 
embarked on a reckless course of seeking to 
extend Communist power,” on the basis of 
the Greek experience, is totally untenable. 
All the polemics, releases, and communiques 
by the White House and State Department at 
the time notwithstanding, the established 
fact remains that Stalin—as far as the Greek 
revolution was concerned—was on the side of 
Truman! (On this very point it would be 
pertinent to quote a paragraph from an 
article which appeared in The Nation maga- 
zine—issue of January 17, 1966, written by 
Howard Zinn under the title, “Setting the 
Moral Equation,” p. 68, 2d col., 5th line: 

(A political scientist doing strategic re- 
search for the Government told me recently 
with complete calm that his institute de- 
cided not too long ago that they had been 
completely wrong about the premise which 
underlay much of American policy in the 
postwar period—the premise that Russia 
hoped to take over Western Europe by 
torce.“) 

The United States did not intervene in 
Greece until after Great Britain threw in 
the sponge. In other words, the aim of the 
Greek fighters—elimination of British neo- 
colonialism—was realized. When the United 
States intervened, the conflict could be nego- 
tiated and amicably settled if political con- 
ditions in Washington permitted it. We 
must not forget that the reservoir of good- 
will in Greece is great, indeed, going back to 
1821, the struggle for Greek independence 
from the Turks, and the aid America gave to 
the cause. The United States is looked upon 
not only by Greeks, but by the better-in- 
formed the world over as the fairest daughter 
of Greek classicism. In addition, present- 
day America is the host country to many 
hundreds of thousands of erstwhile Greek 
immigrants who are part of the American 
Commonwealth. (Every fifth family in 
Greece has a close relative living in 
the United States.) However, McCarthyism 
at home, growing daily into hurricane force, 
permitted no such ending. “Anticommu- 
nism” became a substitute for policy, with 
the result that soon thereafter U.S. presence 
was extended to Turkey, then Iran, etc., etc., 
around the periphery of the Soviet Union. 
This is how and when the cold war was born. 

4. U.S. intervention, being free of “neo- 
colonialism,” succeeded where Great Britain 
failed. King George II was restored to the 
throne and Greece, thanks to American aid, 
recovered to an extent from the ravages of 
war, occupation, and civil strife. The past 
20 years or 50 have been more or less tran- 
quil. The last elections—the first truly free 
since the pacification of the country—gave 
an overwhelming majority to Papandreou’s 
Center Union. This government was booted 
out of power on July 15, 1965—evil tongues 
say with U.S. connivance—by the King, be- 
fore the expiration of its term, Greece being 
governed since by a coalition of minority 
parties with royal blessing. The fragile 
Greek economy, however, saddled as it has 
been with back-breaking financial burdens 
to maintain a military establishment under 
NATO, is tottering. As a result, inflation 
has raised its ugly head. This, in turn, has 
added to the hardships of the working 
people, with the result that strikes by work- 
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ers in private industry, government employ- 
ees, schoolteachers, etc., are on the daily 
menu. Unemployment and underemploy- 
ment is rampant. As a result, mass immi- 
gration (more than 400,000 workers have 
gone to West Germany) is denuding the 
country. There are those who already see 
foreboding clouds in the horizon. When the 
inevitable storm breaks out, whom are we 
going to blame? 

I do not pretend to know what the ultimate 
outcome will be in Greece or Vietnam— 
which, naturally enough, constitutes today 
the primary concern of the United States 
from the Commander in Chief to the most 
lowly Private or citizen. The signs of the 
times point, however, that in the nuclear age 
U.S. security will best be served not through 
the reiteration of discredited past myths, 
which will hardly contribute to keeping the 
Soviet Union and China apart, but if day-to- 
day policies of the United States are brought 
in harmony with American heritage as en- 
visaged by Jefferson and the Founding 
Fathers. U.S. policies have heretofore cham- 
pioned Kings, Pashas and Economic Poten- 
tates. The field of social justice for the 
peoples of the world has been left entirely 
too long to the Communist side to exploit. 
The Honolulu declaration of President John- 
son and the Vietnamese leaders issued on 
February 8, 1966, does not come one moment 
too soon. To paraphrase Mr. Ball: “After all, 
it should not be * * the American purpose 
simply to preserve the status quo.” 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1966] 
WASHINGTON: THE RUSK DOCTRINE 
(By James Reston) 

WASHINGTON, February 19.—Secretary of 
State Rusk has put a grim doctrine before 
the people of this country. He was a respon- 
sive and forthright witness before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and it is im- 
portant that we understand what he thinks 
our duties and responsibilities are in the 
world. 

First, in Vietnam, we are to commit to the 
battle whatever is necessary to end the ag- 
gression and bring about the freedom and 
security of South Vietnam. 

What this means, he conceded, depends 
primarily on what the enemy commits (the 
Chinese committed 1 million men to the bat- 
tle in Korea). He would not say there was 
no limit to the men and material the United 
States would send to Vietnam, but he stuck 
to his proposition that we would maintain 
military superiority there no matter how long 
it took to stop the fighting. 


RUSK’S OBJECTIVE 


This objective, it should be noted, was not 
made conditional on what the South Viet- 
namese or any of the other allies contributed 
to the fighting. There is no longer much 
talk here of victory depending primarily on 
the South Vietnamese Army. Mr. Rusk dis- 
cussed the freedom of South Vietnam as a 
vital American interest, essential to our own 
security and critical to all the other security 
commitments we have taken to over 40 other 
countries. This is a formidable doctrine. 

Second, the Secretary of State gave an in- 
teresting interpretation of America’s obli- 
gations as a member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. In the event of armed 
aggression against the territory covered by 
that treaty, he said, America’s obligation to 
oppose the aggression did not depend on all 
the members agreeing to oppose it, but it 
was America’s duty to do so regardless of 
what the others did (which in Vietnam is 
very little). 

THE AMERICAN COMMITMENTS 


This did not mean, Secretary Rusk re- 
marked, that the United States was obligated 
to oppose Communist aggression everywhere 
in the world or that we were going around 
looking for fights to put down. For example, 
we did not oppose Communist China's ag- 
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gression in Tibet or the Soviet Union’s ag- 
gression in Hungary, for we had not taken 
any commitment to do so, but this still leaves 
us with commitments the like of which no 
sovereign nation ever took in the history of 
the world. 

For the United States is committed to op- 
pose Communist aggresion all along the pe- 
riphery of the Communist nations from the 
North Cape of Norway through the heart of 
Europe to Greece and Turkey (NATO); along 
the southern frontier of the Soviet Union 
in the Near and Middle East (the Eisenhower 
resolution); and thence through southeast 
Asia (SEATO) to Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Japan, and Korea. And if you 
add our obligations under the Organization 
of American States and our obligations un- 
der the United Nations, you take in most of 
the rest of the world. 

The Rusk doctrine makes the Monroe Doc- 
trine or the Truman doctrine seem rather 
cheap. Monroe limited his commitments to 
the Western Hemisphere. Truman wanted 
to oppose communism primarily by economic 
means. And even John Foster Dulles, who 
was not a timid man, thought each alliance 
should stand on its own terms and depend to 
some degree on what the other members of 
the alliance did. 

But the Rusk doctrine draws no distinc- 
tion between powerful industrial democratic 
states in Europe and weak undemocratic 
states in Asia. His view seems to be that 
the United States must redeem the promises 
of every alliance it has signed regardless of 
what the other signatories do, and that fail- 
ure to keep everybody’s promise in one alli- 
ance will destroy the confidence of the world 
in all other alliances we have signed. 


THAT BLANK CHECK 


If this is true, it is odd that most of our 
allies in Europe, the Middle East and even in 
Japan are critical of our operations in Viet- 
nam, but this is the thesis Mr. Rusk placed 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 

And the interesting thing is that the Sen- 
ators cannot really do much about it, which 
accounts for all the frustration they have 
demonstrated on the TV screens in the last 
few days. For in the moment of crisis dur- 
ing the Communist attack on our ships in 
the Gulf of Tonkin, President Johnson asked 
for a blank check to deal with aggression all 
over southeast Asia—including the right to 
use any force he deemed necessary—and 
once he had published that request, the Con- 
gress had no choice but to grant it to him 


or—what was unthinkable—repudiate him 


in the face of the enemy. 
THE SENATE'S DILEMMA 


Nor can the Senate do anything to take 
back this promise under present circum- 
stances. If Senator Morse presses his resolu- 
tion to withdraw the Tonkin Gulf resolution, 
obviously few if any Congressmen are going 
to vote with him and turn their backs on 
the 200,000 Americans now fighting in Viet- 
nam. 

But their helplessness merely emphasizes 
the transformation that has taken place in 
American and world politics. The President, 
if he chooses his time carefully, can obviously 
get almost any commitment he likes from 
the Congress in the moment of crisis, and 
under the Rusk doctrine, we are then obliged 
to redeem each commitment, regardless of 
what the other parties to the agreement do, 
or risk the destruction of the entire system 
of American alliances created since the last 
war. 

All this goes well beyond Vietnam in space 
and time. Mr. Rusk has asked the Senate to 
contain the expansion of communism all 
along the periphery of the Communist em- 
pire, by force of arms and without allies if 
necessary, and the Congress cannot oppose 
him in present circumstances without op- 
posing its own men in Vietnam, which it 
obviously will not do. 
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[From the New York Times, Feb. 21, 1966] 
ERROR IN VIETNAM PoLicy 
To the Eprror: 

Perhaps the most significant remark made 
by George F. Kennan in his testimony be- 
fore the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee on February 10 was that “From the long- 
term standpoint, therefore, and on principle, 
I think our military involvement in Vietnam 
has to be recognized as unfortunate, as 
something we would not choose deliberately 
if the choice were ours to make all over 
again today. 

This, in substance, agrees with Senator 
FRANK CHuRCH’s recent assertion that “In 
Vietnam, the security of the United States is 
not the issue. * * * In all honesty, we are 
fighting in Vietnam not to defend Honolulu 
or Seattle, but to defend our national repu- 
tation.” 

Here we have the bare, blunt facts before 
us; that if we had the choice to make over 
again, we would not follow the course we 
did and involve ourselves in affairs in Viet- 
nam. Does anyone doubt that truth of this? 
We admittedly made a mistake in involving 
Ourselves again in a land war on Asian soil, 
for which error in judgment American lives 
and resources have been and are now being 
paid, with not knowing what the future holds 
in store in the way of continued sacrifices, 
and the possibility of an ensuing nuclear 
war with its catastrophic consequences, 

Under such circumstances, is it any 
wonder that there has been so much adverse 
criticism regarding our policy in Vietnam? 
I believe that what the President and the 
American people are going to have to decide 
is: Shall we be stubborn and remain in Viet- 
nam not for the sake of our national secu- 
rity but for the sake of our national reputa- 
tion? Or shall we swallow our pride, rec- 
ognize the mistake we have made, and with- 
draw? We have no other choice—it is one 
or the other. 


NO ADVERSE EFFECT 


I believe we are big enough and strong 
enough to withstand any adverse effect that 
a withdrawal might engender. In fact, I be- 
lieve we would gain in stature in world 
opinion, rather than the reverse, by doing 
so, just as I believe Pope Paul VI and Sec- 
retary General U Thant would applaud and 
commend such action on our part. 

While it may be that there is a moral 
issue involved in a withdrawal from Viet- 
nam, is there not a far greater moral re- 
sponsibility on our part at stake, when to 
remain can lead to a devastating nuclear 
war, entailing, as it would, the possibility of 
a virtual wiping-out of civilization? Cer- 
tainly, doing so will save American lives, and 
would leave the onus of war upon others. 

The Soviet Union’s relation with Com- 
munist China would not be improved were 
the latter to become too aggressive in Asia. 
The issue of war should be allowed to lie 
between them, not with us. 

EMERSON C. IvEs. 

PAWLING, N.Y., February 12, 1966. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 21, 1966] 
THE VIETNAM COMMITMENT 


Secretary Rusk's argument that the United 
States has an obligation to defend South 
Vietnam under the 1954 SEATO Treaty 
hinges on the claim that, prior to American 
intervention, there was an armed attack 
from North Vietnam, rather than subversion, 
Against subversion, the only American com- 
mitment in the treaty is to consult the other 
signatories. “We have no obligation to put 
it down,” Secretary Dulles said at the time. 

But this discussion before the Fulbright 
committee is hardly worth nursing, since the 
United States has committed itself to the 
Saigon Government unilaterally—without 
real support from many of its SEATO part- 
ners. The issue is not whether the United 
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States is committed, but whether it is 
overcommitted. 

The overcommitment has come in the 
Johnson administration’s decision to bomb 
North Vietnam and send massive American 
forces into South Vietnam to engage in of- 
fensive combat. Until recently, the Amer- 
ican obligation had been simply to provide 
economic aid, weapons and advice to a South 
Vietnamese Government that was able and 

to defend itself and to make the main 
effort in so doing. 

An even more important issue now is 
whether this commitment should be further 
expanded by lifting the American presence 
from 200,000 to 400,000 or 600,000 troops. 
That move would not only mean a quantum 
jump in escalation, but would fundamen- 
tally alter the character of the war. Such 
escalation would turn the conflict into an 
American war with South Vietnamese auxil- 
jaries. It would implement an offensive 
strategy that, in effect, means the destruc- 
tion of the South Vietnamese countryside in 
an effort to annihilate Vietcong forces, It 
would mean an end to the normal counter- 
insurgency approach, which hinges on de- 
fensive action to win over the population, 
protect the villages and cut the guerrillas off 
from their source of food and recruits so that 
they wither on the vine. It would mean a 
vastly increased number of American casual- 
ties in an overmilitarization and over- 
Americanization of what is essentially a 
Vietnamese political conflict. 

A further massive build-up—which would 
surely be matched by the other side—would 
hinder the possibilities of a negotiated set- 
tlement. It would probably result in a new 
military stalemate at a higher level of com- 
mitment. 

"Meanwhile, with inflation, destruction of 
villages, hundreds of thousands of additional 
refugees and American control of the war, 
the Saigon Government and its provincial 
administration structure would lose author- 
ity, coherence and sense of responsibility for 
the Nation's future. 

The question is whether South Vietnam is 
to be treated as a friendly country or, in 
effect, an enemy country to be bombed into 
submission with the consent of its unrepre- 
sentative national government, and then re- 
constructed. Is the American commitment 
the limited one of helping a viable govern- 
ment or the unlimited one of taking over 
the war to seek an American victory? .And 
will the vital flexibility needed to achieve a 
compromise settlement by negotiation be 
enhanced or destroyed by the strategy of 
escalation? 


[From the Nation, Feb. 14, 1966] 
EVERYTHING BUT PEACE 


If President Johnson was trying to emulate 
the Stephen Leacock character who jumped 
on a horse and rode off in all directions, his 
Honolulu conference could not have been 
better conceived. Since his election in 1964, 
Mr. Johnson has been improvising moves in 
the Vietnam war for publicity effect, with 
apparently no concern that each policy con- 
tradicts the preceding one. In perspective, 
the Honolulu meeting will be seen as merely 
another venture in diplomacy by showman- 
ship, a technique which may work in domes- 
tio politics but which is ill suited for dealing 
with international problems. 

To appreciate the full absurdity of the 
Hawallan spectacular, one must read the en- 
tire text of the joint communique and the 
bombastic declaration of Honolulu, which to- 
gether occupy half a newspaper page. Such 
a farrago of pompous nonsense is rarely 
achieved by official proclamation writers, who 
generally manage to cloak duplicity in fewer 
words. In this instance, obfuscation was 
heightened by the pronouncements of the 
principals before and after the formal gath- 
ering. Mr. Johnson prefaced the negotia- 
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tions with a bellicose speech in which he 
described his domestic opponents, who are 
rapidly becoming a majority in the Senate, 
as a “group that has always been blind to 
experience and deaf to hope.” For his part, 
the self-appointed South Vietnamese Pre- 
mier, Nguyen Cao Ky, appealed at a post- 
confabulation press conference for an exten- 
sion of the bombing to Haiphong, and de- 
clared that he would never negotiate or enter 
a coalition with the National Liberation 
Front. By the end of 1967 he expects to win 
the glorious victory that for 20 years has 
eluded the French, the Americans, and his 
own Vietnamese. 

Ky's stand on negotiations raises a vital 
point. In all his offers of unconditional dis- 
cussions, President Johnson has never gone 
beyond suggestions that the National Libera- 
tion Front would encounter no difficulty in 
having its views considered at a peace con- 
ference. This was widely construed as mean- 
ing that the NLF could attend as part of the 
North Vietnamese delegation, thus conform- 
ing to the American position that the con- 
flict in Vietnam was not a civil war but a 
war of aggression waged against South Viet- 
nam by the Communists of North Vietnam 
and China. 

On February 6, however, Ambassador W. 
Averell Harriman, presumably speaking for 
the administration, gave some ground with 
the suggestion that the NLF could attend as 
an independent group. The obvious idea 
was to make a peace conference possible 
without antagonizing the South Vietnamese 
Government. Consistent with Harriman's 
move toward a compromise on the question 
of NLF representation, Walter Lippmann 
(New York Herald Tribune, Feb. 8) ex- 
pressed the hope that the President was 
“talking turkey” to Premier Ky in Honolulu 
and telling him to “get ready for the read- 
justment of U.S. policy in accordance with 
the real military prospects in Vietnam.” 
Judging by the outcome, it was Ky who 
talked turkey and, as far as Mr. Johnson is 
concerned, the United States is now com- 
mitted to conquering all of South Vietnam 
for Ky or his successors. 

What hypnotic power does the premier of 
South Vietnam, who came to power by a 
putsch, extends over the President of the 
United States? It cannot be the specter of a 
separate peace between the Communists and 
Ky’s government that perturbs Mr. Johnson, 
for Ky has ruled that out in the only bit of 
hard news that emerged from the whole 
affair. A reasonable inference is that Mr. 
Johnson feels Ky's Government must be 
shored up at all costs, since another putsch 
at this juncture would shatter the image of 
a selfless American defending the Vietnam- 
ese against Communist enslavement. How 
else explain why Mr. Johnson, who is so lion- 
hearted when telling Senators where they 
get off, lets the Vietnamese generals dictate 
the politics of a war in which Americans are 
doing the decisive fighting and paying all the 
bills? 

Promises of a Great Society for Vietnam 
are such stuff as dreams are made of. The 
Vietcong and the peasants among whom they 
live may be harried from the air, but they 
hold three-fourths of the country. The NLF 
is more of a government than the cabal in 
Saigon. The bomb detonations drown out 
Mr, Johnson's promises. The gift that must 
precede all others is peace, and after Hono- 
lulu that seems further off than ever. 


THE ECONOMICS OF IT 

Every war has its economic aspect, but 
rarely is savagery so well matched with ra- 
pacity as today in Vietnam. Last December, 
Takashi Oka, a correspondent of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, reported that for Amer- 
icans “with the right combination of patri- 
otism, venturesomeness, and hardheaded 
profit seeking.“ investment in Vietnam 
could be most rewarding. The AID guar- 
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antees American investors up to 100 percent 
against losses through war, expropriation, 
insurrection and current incontrovertibility, 
and up to 75 percent against all other risks, 
including commercial risks. So far the boys 
have been dong fine. Both the Monitor and 
Newsweek—(Jan. 31) report 20 to 30 percent 
annual returns on investment in South 
Vietnam. 

The Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette received 
a sour comment on this idyllic situation 
from a Charleston lawyer described as a mod- 
erate to conservative Republican and a firm 
believer in the benefits of free enterprise. 
“If this isn’t economic imperialism, what is 
it?” exclaimed the lawyer. “Since when are 
exploiters guaranteed against loss, entitled 
to a return of 20 percent or more? Are 
such people pioneers or racketeers?” : 

Big as well as small business follows the 
flag. The two largest U.S. banks, Bank of 
America and Chase Manhattan, have asked 
for licenses to open branches in Saigon, and 
First National City and American Express 
are also studying the opportunities. Fifteen 
banks are already operating in South Viet- 
nam, with the French and British in domi- 
nant positions. While doing a job on the 
Vietcong, shouldn’t we be correcting this sit- 
uation too? Henry M. Sperry, a National 
City Bank vice president, thinks we should. 
After cordial visits with Ambassador Henry 
Cabot Lodge and Vietnam officials, Sperry 
declared that it would be “illogical” to per- 
mit the French and British to “monopolize” 
the banking business, because South Viet- 
nam's economy “is becoming more and more 
US.-oriented.” 

And with so many big spenders around it 
is also becoming more and more inflationary. 
The Newsweek story pointed out that the 
United States has been pouring vast amounts 
into South Vietnam—$600 million a year in 
foreign aid alone, or more than one-fourth 
of that country’s gross national product. 
The current $500 million military construc- 
tion job is not being done by organizations 
like the Seabees of World War U—that 
wosn't free enterprise. A consortium of U.S. 
construction companies is handling the job 
this time, with a payroll that will rise to 
65,000. 

Of course if the Vietcong should win the 
war and get back their own country, the 
boom would collapse. But the American 
business community is confident that noth- 
ing so calamitous will be allowed to take 
place. As one big construction official said, 
“Johnson certainly wouldn't build all this 
for the Communists.” 


AID FOR WHOM? 


If nothing else, the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearings on Vietnam are 
making painfully clear how hard it is to get 
a sensible response from a bureaucrat. David 
Bell, the Administrator of AID, told Senator 
J. W. FuLBRIGHT's group that the $2.7 billion 
in economic aid pumped into Saigon’s cor- 
rupt. economy since 1954 has left the country 
in much better” condition, with consid- 
erable agricultural improvement“ —although 
in the next breath he had to admit that Viet- 
nam, which used to be the rice bowl of south- 
east Asia and as such a great exporter of the 
commodity, now is in such terrible economic 
shape that it must import $21 million worth 
of rice each year. To some extent, of course, 
this is because U.S. troops and airmen have 
burned their ricefields. , 


Bell said he felt that the AID, program 


had done a lot of good. For whom? For the 
Saigon crooks? For the North Vietnamese? 
Bell admitted that one of AID’s very signifi- 
cant problems is the ease with which Viet- 
cong agents can go into stores in South Viet- 


nam, buy UiS-supplied medicines and gro- 


ceries, and, with a little cautious dodging, 
take them to North Vietnam or even China. 
The Saigon merchants, imbued with the 
patriotism we hear so much about, will sell to 
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anyone, especially if he is willing to pay 
black-market prices for the goods we gave 
their transient rulers for nothing. Senator 
JOSEPH CLaxk pointed out that more than 
10 years ago President Eisenhower insisted 
that economic aid to Vietnam be dependent 
on the reform of the Government. Had this 
policy been followed? No, Bell conceded, it 
hadn't. 

Sometimes the cheerful recitation of multi- 
billion-dollar mistakes brought pained out- 
cries from Senators who cannot understand 
such smug waste. “There is a $37 billion 
backlog of unmet needs in communities in 
this country,” ALBERT Gore remarked, “yet 
this year alone we will spend half of that in 
Vietnam.” Yes, said Bell, and that’s too bad; 
but he thought Gore might be overlooking 
the brighter side, which is that Korea has 
sent a division of troops to the war. (He 
said this in earnest, as if he did not mean to 
mislead, as if he could not see the shining 
irony of it—that we have two divisions of 
U.S, troops stationed in Korea, whence one 
division of their troops come to our assist- 
ance.) 

It is not likely, with the. administration 
stanchly resisting any conversation with 
the American people, that much informa- 
tion of consequence will come out of these 
hearings, Indirectly, however, the adminis- 
tration’s efforts to suppress news is already 
having the desired and expected reaction— 
a flurry of exposés by newsmen such as the 
Washington Star’s Richard Critchfield, four 
of whose articles from Saigon placed in the 
RECORD by Sentaor CLARK gave the first Ses- 
sion of the Foreign Relations Committee its 
only meaty ‘information. “Though the 
United States has spent billions in Vietnam, 
it has invested only $4 million in land reform 
from 1954 to 1960, nothing from 1960 to 1965 
and is spending only $1 million this year,” 
writes Critchfield. “The United States gives 
goods, the goods are sold to people with 
money to buy them and the money goes to 
support the war. But the effect is to nour- 
ish an urban economy in which the middle 
and upper classes prosper but does almost 
nothing to improve the life of 80 percent of 
the peasant population.” 

It would take FULBRIGHT'’S group 3 hours 
to drag that much information out of a man 
like Bell, and then it would come forth 
wrapped in misleading excuses. Critchfield 
is not the only reporter on the scent. Rich- 
ard Harwood of the Washington Post writes, 
“Of the total AID package of more than 
$500 million for the current fiscal year, less 
than $2 million is earmarked for schools and 
school supplies in the villages, only $1.1 
million for rural water systems, $1.8 million 
for 6,000 rural self-help projects, $12.8 mil- 
lion for public health, and $5.8 million for 
agricultural development. The total for 
these projects—about $24 million—is less 
than the $27 million AID will invest this 
year in a desperate effort by the national 
police force to curb the misuse of U.S. aid 
and to stop the flow of contraband to the 
Vietcong, 

This kind of tough honesty, which is seen 
with encouraging frequency in the American 
press these’ days, is going to make the art- 
ful dodging of administration witnesses 
sound the sillier. 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr: MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CHURCH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. - 
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Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish 
to highly commend the Senator from 
Idaho for the brilliant speech he has 
just made, in which I associate myself 
not only in cónnection with his policy 
statement on foreign policy but also in 
connection with his legal analysis of the 
situation. s 

Later in the week, I shall supplement 
his speech with a further answer to Sec- 
retary of State Rusk and Under Secre- 
tary of State Mr. Ball in connection 
with their allegations that the SEATO 
Treaty, in some way, somehow, is sup- 
posed to justify the unconstitutional and 
illegal war in southeast Asia. 

I shall also make that speech for the 
benefit of the delegates of the American 
Bar Association. 

Mr. President, I also wish to say that 
I enthusiastically support the general 
policy expressed by the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] in his 
proposals for seeking to obtain a nego- 
tiated settlement of the war. For a long 
time, I have stated that it cannot be 
settled on any bilateral negotiation basis 
between the United States and South 
Vietnam on the one hand and North 
Vietnam on the other. It must be settled 
with multilateral negotiations, with the 
noncombatant nations sitting at the head 
of the table, making clear to the com- 
batants that negotiations will have to 
be arranged through third party in- 
tervention. 

I am satisfied that unless that course 
of action is followed, the odds are in 
favor of the United States going down in 
history as being more responsible than 
any other nation in the world for leading 
mankind into a third world war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp cer- 
tain communications which I have re- 
ceived on the subject of the war in Viet- 
nam. I also ask unanimous consent to 
have printed the article by Jean Facou- 
ture, which appeared in the New York 
Review of Books for March. Mr. Facou- 
ture is author of “Vietnam Between Two 
Truces.” He also wrote a biography of 
Ho Chi Minh and a book on the Geneva 
Conference of 1954. He was on the staff 
of General Leclerc in 1945 and was a 
correspondent in Vietnam for Le Monde. 
He is now a fellow of the Center for Near 
Eastern Studies at Harvard. ; 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Suggest imposing economic blockade on 
countries supplying North Vietnam. Keep 
up the good work 

GEORGIA LEE Harpy, 
Chairman, HOW (Housewives Opposing 
War). 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
5 February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The hopes of American honor and world 
survival rest upon you and your brave col- 
leagues. i 

RALPH and PHOEBE FRIEDMAN. 
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EUGENE, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank God for this great service you are 
doing for us, the American people. 
Doris and WINDSOR CALKINS. 


ALBANY, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE E. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: j 
We wish to commend you for the courage 
with which you are pursuing your convic- 
tions regarding the situation in Vietnam. 
We are in complete agreement with you and 
pray that you will be given the strength to 
pursue this vital service to your country. 
Mr. and Mrs. ELDRED T. COBB, 


MEDFORD, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your outspoken opposition of our unfortu- 
nate Vietnam policy makes you one of the 
most important men in public life. Stay 
with it. 

JAMESON D. SELLECK. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

While at variance with you on many occa- 
sions, I wholeheartedly support your attitude 
toward our position in Vietnam, Speaking 
only as a private citizen I feel compelled to 
make my views known. As a Marine Corps 
veteran of World War II and an off-and-on 
member of the American Legion my attitude 
is undoubtedly unpopular with many former 
and current comrades and friends. However, 
I feel I must make my personal views known 
to the one person who in my estimation 
makes more sense and is doing more to try 
to bring about a reasonable solution, or en- 
lightment at least, in our current situation. 

DALE: JOSEPHSON. 


-_ 


EUGENE, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Complete support for your view. Please 
send copies of recent Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings. Thanks. 

Mr. and Mrs. ALBERT B. CULVER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., — 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE; 
Washington, D. O.: 
Lou spoke well our sentiments exactly to 
the general today. Great going. Keep it up. 
AL and Lors BALTEAu. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Iam very proud of you. 
EMERY HOOVER, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, - 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse of Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Sm: As a fellow teacher I admire your 
courage on behalf of labor and your opposi- 
tion to the Vietnam fiasco. You are a man 
I would like to be. i 

Fraternally, 
z GEORGE J. ACKO. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Support your stand on Vietnam 100 per- 
cent. 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. MoE. 


JUNCTION CITY, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: Congratulations on your stand on 
Vietnam. 
CLARENCE M. MORE, 


PORTLAND, OREG:, February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Fully support your fight to bring peace to 
Vietnam. 
FRANK FULLER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are doing a superb job. We endorse 
you completely. 
Dr. and Mrs. RoBET D. GOLDMAN. 


EUGENE, OREG., February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Behind you. Insist on McNamara in 
public hearing. 
DOROTHY DANN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
As an Oregon Republican I support you 
now and in the future. 
Mrs. WILLIAM B. GRUBER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Ten thousand percent support Vietnam 
sanity fight. 
WALTER FRANCIS, 
TINA MICHAEL, 
PETER SIMCICH. 


PORTLAND OREG., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Room 417, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Respectfully urge you have at Friday's 
Senate hearings the 11 interim reports issued 
by the International Control Commission be- 
tween 1954 and 1960. Bless you. 


Mr. Mason DrukMan, 


CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Ask Rusk how many North Vietnamese 
have been killed or captured in the current 
fighting. 

KERMIT ROHDE. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have my vote of confidence on Viet- 
nam. Keep up your knowledgeable convic- 
tion. Opposition is using emotionally 
charged language that is Johnson programed. 

D. MEEKER, 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

After reading the Journal “Viet War Row 
Boils in Senate” continue the fight and get 
this question for debate onto the floor of 
the Senate. Keep up the good work. 

FREDERICK G. RILL. 
MEDFORD, OREG., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand against the 

Vietnam war. 
EDWARD SICKLES, M.D, 
SAUSALITO, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud your courageous forthright stand 
on Vietnam. Please continue your noble 
effort. Many people support you. 

ROBERT FRICK. 


Mount VERNON, N.Y., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senators Morse and FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We admire you, support you, love you. 
Please continue your valiant peace efforts. 
ELAINE and RICHARD KUNTZ. 
PRINCETON, N.J., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Rusk stated this morning that we are not 
fighting communism. I thought we were. 
Can that be explained to the public more 
fully? 

NATALIE M. CARROLL. 
TOLEDO, OHIO, 
February 18, 1966: 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Hearings Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Ask Rusk why, if Hanoi is a motivation 
power behind the Vietcong, why don’t we 
bomb it and stop that power. Also ask him 
if free elections are held in South Vietnam 
and it goes Communist then what do we do? 
I agree with you completely and hope you 
can convince enough of Congress to vote the 
pending appropriation bill down, 

DENNIS HEFNER. 


PASCAGOULA, MISS., 
February 18, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations for your courageous stand 
toward public review of our Vietnam fiasco. 
It would be more desirable for us to fight 
pinks and fiscal irresponsibility in Washing- 
ton. 

JOHN SMITH. 


PITTSBURGH, PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are voicing the sentiments of millions. 
More power to you, Senator, and thank God 
we have you. 

FRANK J. SCHORR. 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We back you 100 percent in Vietnam. 
Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT L. BOWMAN. 
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New Yorg, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are 1,000 percent behind you.. Please 
continue to fight for freedom for Vietnam. 
You are truly the voice of the liberal in the 
United States. 

Gratefully yours, 
Dr. and Mrs, GERALD SCHREIBER. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O., 

Congratulations on your foreign relations 
hearings. The spectacle of the most powerful 
Nation waging undeclared war on a little one 
is absolutely disgusting. 

GEORGE P. HiL. 
Jamaica, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Caucus Room, 
Washington, D.Ç.: 
The gratitude and admiration for your 
courage, sincerity, and frankness. Carry on. 
ANNE M. CORBITT. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Caucus Room, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Ask Secretary Rusk why didn't we inspect 
Cuba as we said we would. Why haven’t we 
gone into Cuba as we have gone into Viet- 
nam? I think Cuba is just as important 
or more so. I will be listening to TV for 
you to ask these questions. I think they are 
highly important. 

L. G, SHEARON. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. i 

DEAR SxNAToR: I listened on TV to the Sen- 
ate committee investigating Vietnam and I 
believe that you among all those who spoke 
met the issue squarely. The President, I 
believe, has usurped the powers of the Con- 
gress in sending American troops to Viet- 
nam and committing American resources to 
Vietnam in other countries with congres- 
sional approval. 

JOHN J. SULLIVAN. 
SCARSDALE, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your cry. What can we do? 
Mrs. B. A. FELDMAN. 
MIAMI, FLA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Watched you yesterday, today. God bless 
you. Don’t stop. Six and one-half years 
Army, 15 years police sergeant. Love Amer- 
ica. Repeat don’t stop. 

Jack ATWOOD. 


New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your criticism of John- 
son administration war hawks. Vietnam 
war is a disgraceful chapter of American 
history, should be stopped immediately. 
Most Americans support your position, Keep 
up good work. 
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New Tonk, N.Y. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We fully support your efforts to stop the 
brutalizing and dehumanizing Vietnam war. 
May you succeed in these efforts. 

Dr. and Eric Riss. 
New G Tonk, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up your fight against our commit- 

ments to 40 countries. 
Harry T. MORRISSEY. 
San Dreco, CALIF. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I believe in your philosophy. Thank you 

very much from the 50 people at Gue Ranch. 
JOCELYN GUE. 


Norte Haven, CONN., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

This is our first fan message though we 
have all along supported your position on 
Vietnam. Your televised presentation was 
great. You have our support 100 percent. 


JAMES and HAZEL MCNEAL, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your Honor: You are the best man in 
Washington, D.C., to protect us but where 
is my son now? He joined the Army at 17. 

Gus GRUZIS. 
RIvErRTON, N.J., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senators Morse and FULBRIGHT, 
Congressional Investigating Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your Vietnam policy 
investigation. I also agree completely with 
your reservations about this conflict. Go 


to it. 
PAUL, T. Martin. 


ATLANTA, GA., 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Care of Senator FULBRIGHT, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Many Georgians are proud of you both. 
God save America. 
James Epps Moopy. 


BrooKLYN, N. T. 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 
Hawks flying scared. Hurray. Morse for 
President in 1968. Only regret are not my 


Senator. 
R. G. LEWIS. 


ORLEANS, MASS., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

Ask Dean Rusk, Oxford classmate, whether 
administration policy consistent with 
Christianity, in God we trust. We are not 
marching unchristian soldiers as to war and 
not to peace. Quote Jesus: “If your enemy 
hungers feed him, if he thirsts give him to 
drink, then you will be heaping coals of 
fire on his head.” Am all for you. Senator 
Morse keep up the good work. 

AXEL B. GRAVEM. 
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New Tonk, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for expressing views of 
millions of patriotic Americans about Viet- 
nam and exposing shameless falsehoods we 
have been told. 

E. D. WILLIAMS. 


San MATEO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Utmost thanks and respect to you for help- 
ing shed light on this ridiculous situation. 
Mr. and Mrs. Louis BELKIN, 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Future generations of America will thank 
you for opposing our misguided action in 
Vietnam. 

MILTON J. PoLIssAR. 
OGDEN, UTAH, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.G.: 

We are behind you all the way in our 

struggle in Vietnam. 
JUSTIN F. GROVER, 
K. M. GROVER. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Bulding, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please don’t end hearings. Find more wit- 
nesses. Don't abandon us now. Keep going. 
Mrs. STUART HORNE. 
New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, : 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Strongly support Senate hearings and urge 
continued efforts to end this morally and 
militarily indefensible war. 

Dr. and Mrs. ABRAHAM WHITE. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo to you. Please keep opposing this 
undeclared war. 
DIXIE BERRY. 


ELIZABETE, N.J., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Best wishes on your efforts for peace in 
Vietnam. 
BENJAMIN GELSAND. 
MADISON, TENN., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your fearless voice gratefully heard by 
many. Please continue fight. 
GENE STALEY. 


MARYVILLE, TENN., 
February 18; 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 
You are a valuable man. I congratulate 
you on your courage and good judgment. 
HucH Yoakum. 
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OALAIS, Marne, 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are certainly correct in your state- 
ment that the American people do not want 
war, but they feel helpless. Eight to ten 
percent of our people who are abnormal 
mentally may crave any kind of excitement, 
but power is extremely dangerous to put in 
the hands of a neuveau riche. It is often 
abused. Our country has not learned to use 
its power correctly and there are those per- 
sons in Washington in that category. The 
tremendous power of one of our lobbies de- 
termined on war with China is another factor 
which will push the way. This war makes 
just as much sense as does the queen in 
Alice in Wonderland when she screams “off 
with her head.” Keep up your good work for 
the sake of America and its people. They 
are worth it. 

L. Munch Topp. 
HERSHEY, Pa., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Just back from Philippines. Agree with 
with you. Militarists selfishly motivated. 
Need hearings. 

JOHN M. Hume. 


DENVER, COLO., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Continue the good fight on Viet- 
nam. You have my wholehearted support. 
The hope of this Nation rests with you. 

WILLIAM HANNAH. 


TOLEDO, OHIO, 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support your recently expressed eight- 
man policy differences with General Taylor 
and the administration. Congratulations. 

J. McLeop LITTLE. 
OAK Park, ILL., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your brave and en- 
lightened attack on the warmongers. Your 
dumb opposition again demonstrates the old 
proverb that a fool defends his mistakes 
while a wise man corrects his errors. 

Mr. and Mrs. J. A, HENRICES. 


MrLaxp, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator Warne MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thanks for defending the Constitution and 
for your antiwar efforts. Please keep it up. 
COMMITTEE FOR PEACE. 
TOPEKA, KANS., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are with you all the way. 
LESTER SILK. 


KINGMAN, ARIŽ., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 3 
Senate Foreign Relations Hearing, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please ask Secretary Rusk if the adminis- 
tration is willing to have NFL-Vietcong as 
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well as Hanoi representatives sit at Vietnam 
conference table.. Thank you. 

JOHN F. MACPHERSON. 

KINGSTON, Pa., 
February 18, 1966. 

Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Greatly admire your attitude committee 
hearings as covered by NBC-TV. Major yet 
untouched subject U.S. billion-dollar tactical 
nuclear weapons arsenal. Tactical nuclear 
artillery ammunition is available according 
to past Executive reports. Why could not 
this type of nuclear power be used at once 
until North Vietnam sees futility of con- 
tinuing conflict? 

American lives are worth saving now. 

Respectfully, 
; Joun H. URL, 


OWENSBORO, KY. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senator: I have been very concerned about 
our assisting Britain in defeating the 
Rhodesian Government and at the same 
moment the British are shipping supplies to 
North Vietnam. Why do we spend so much 
money, men, and material in South Vietnam 
under the pretext of trying to free one small 
nation while enslaving even a smaller one. 
Would you please ask Secretary Rusk about 
this. I'll be watching. I have, do, and will 
continue to support you 100 percent. 

OWEN 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We stand behind you. Vietnam hearings 
beneficial. Youth must be saved. War must 
stop. 

Iba MESSINGER. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations for expressing the view- 
point of most American people. We need 
more Senators like you. 

Mrs. HELEN HAMMOND. 
DETROIT, MICH., 
y February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hundreds of thousands of us-are sleeping 
better because of your courage and that of 
Senator FULBRIGHT. Please prevail. 

F. BUTLER. 


LINCOLN PARK, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

God bless you, Senator MoRsE, for the 
wonderful words you are speaking out for us 
American people. We are praying for you 
every day and night. God give you strength 
to go on and others like you. 

Mrs. JOSEPHINE SALLIOTTE. 
YONKERS, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Sm; More power to you in your fight 
against the Johnson war and Taylor, et al. 
The only way we will ever win this war in 
Vietnam is by losing it. 

CHARLES G. MEYER, Sr. 
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Sad FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
12 February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
All people who support the values of free- 
dom and humanity applaud your noble spirit. 
RICHARD R. HOLT. 
J.F.K. INTERNATIONAL AIRPORT, N. X., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo and congratulations.. Support your 

views, keep up the good work. 
D. M. TUCKER, 
Pilot, Trans Caribbean Airways. 
WEST PALM BEACH, FLA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please ask supporters of Vietnam killing 

how they relate this to their churehgoing. 
ANNETTE ROBERTS. 
Tucson, ARIZ., 
February 18, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly support your coura- 
geous stand in current Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee hearing. All truly patriotic 
Americans should be grateful for your ra- 
tional analysis of our foreign policy. 

Roy M. EMRICH, 
ROBERT M. KALPACH, 
Hormoz M. MAHMOUD, 
CARL T. POMIZUKA, 
Department of Physics, 
University of Arizona. 
© ENGLEWOOD, N.J., 
February 18, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, ; 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are America’s hero and savior, re- 

markable man. 
Mrs. A, MAIWALD. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: i 

I support your stand on Vietnam. If nei- 
ther North, South Vietnam are sovereign 
states, how can any nation claim treaty ob- 
ligations to either of them? 

Sam WAINWRIGHT. 
San JOSE, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 2 
Washington, D.C.: : 

We welcome your frank and persistent 
questioning. of the administration South 
Vietnam policies. We wish California had a 
Senator of your courage and patriotism. 

RAUL PIMENTEL. 
New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Why isn’t McNamara on as a witness and 
why hasn't a committee gone to Peiping? 
Mao Tse-tung is not a despicable character. 
Having lived in Peiping for 25 years and 
knowing the Premier of China, we know that 
he and Chou en Lai are not despicable char- 
acters but are interested in the National Peo- 
ple’s Republic of China and are not inter- 
ested in war with the United States. 

Miss DELIGHT SALTER. 


February 21, 1966 


ASBURY PARĘ, N.J., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Millions of Americans are grateful and 
bless you for your valiant efforts for peace in 
Vietnam. 

L. & H. MANUFACTURING, 
Lovis RUBEL, 
President. 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.G.: 
Deeply appreciate your views on Vietnam. 
You have grateful support here. 
Mrs. FRANCES PIERCE. 


New Tonk, N.Y., 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have stated your views this morning 
in an articulate and lucid manner. It is my 
hope that you gain more support for your 
position as you have gained mine. ; 

ELIZABETH L. PACKER, 
Mother, Houswife, Teacher. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Though not of your constituency we feel 
compelled to express our gratitude for your 
persistent attempts to arouse the conscience 
of all Americans, we regret that there are not 
more Senators who are willing to speak so 
honestly, nevertheless we want you to know 
there are other Americans who share your 
concern. 

GEORGE BOWEN and PAUL SONTAG. 


New York, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

It was encouraging to know you intend to 
do what you can to place a reluctant Senate 
on record in regard to the war in Vietnam. 

EDWARD M. COLLINS. 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, { 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Ask Secretary Rusk what Hanoi’s escalat- 
ing was that in turn makes us escalate. 
Good luck. 

Mrs. ATHUR CROWE. 


New Yor«., N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courage in seeking peace and chal- 
lenging military cant is deeply appreciated. 
Thank you, 

JOHN DUFFY. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF; 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Investigating Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Ask investigating committee why they go 
3,000 miles away to fight the Communist 
when they won’t fight them when they are 
all around us here. 

Mrs. CALLIE DoBENzZ. 


February 21, 1966 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We want you to know that we are behind 
you in your opposition against the senseless 
and useless war in Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. 
BIRMINGHAM, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My congratulations to you on your stand 
yesterday with General Taylor. Ask Taylor 
where our peace and freedom of choice is 
drafting our childless fathers to fight this 
stupid war. 


J. RUNKLE. 


Pac Dawson. 


CAMPBELL, CALIF. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Why not try. prayer to almighty God in 
your sessions. 
Rev. HAROLD BEESON. 
La HONDA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Admire your courageous stand re Viet- 
nam inyolvement. 
Sincere best wishes, 


DALLAS, 


TEX. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Committeee on Foreign Relations, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Suggest asking Dean Rusk what effect Red 
China admittance to the United Nations 
would have on ending Vietnam war. 

Cart BRANNIN. 
New Tonk, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please get into hearing record OKA arti- 
cle, Christian Science Monitor, January 26, 
denying consensus behind Ky. 

JOHN W. Dann, Jr. 
GAINESVILLE, FLA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations and our heartfelt thanks 
for your courageous stand in the hear pes 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 

BRENT WALLIS. 


GREAT FALLS, MONT., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your voice is needed. Thank you for mil- 
lions of Americans. 
Mrs. F. MITCHELL. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O., 
Thanks for being America's conscience. 
You express our hopes and needs to stop war. 
Mr. and Mrs, S. A. MYERSON. 
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Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Don’t weaken. Stress Vietnam one coun- 
try we're outsiders. Start negotiations in- 
cluding Vietcong now. 

JERRY SCHNITZER AND FAMILY. 
FLUSHING, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Hearing Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR Morse: I enjoy hear- 
ing your comments on Vietnam and I agree 
with you. I only have one fault with you 
that you are not the Senator of Michigan. 

Mrs, WILLIAM MAZZARRE. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Public has your backing. Demand why 
Nationalist China not allowed to fight. 
Jack M. WHITE. 


La JOLLA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please push idea United Nations not United 
States must become policing agency of world. 
Congratulations. 

Mrs. CYRUS PACHTER. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have four questions that 
I would like Mr. Rusk to confirm. 

1. How weak could this war in Vietnam 
make our country over a period of 1 or 2 
years? : 

2. How many thousands of our boys lives 
would be taken? 

3. How could we possibly excavate a war 
of this kind with no allies? 

4. Is it true that a President can make a 
mistake? 

Mrs. S. Evcry. 


WOODBURY, CONN., 
February 18, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Congressional Hearings, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please ask under what conditions the 
North Vietnam are now living. What is 
their status? 


East LANSING, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Call Donald Duncan, ex-master sergeant, 
U.S. special forces, to testify before foreign 
relations. I support you entirely. 

MICHAEL 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEx., 

February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I completely support your courageous, 
ethical stand on Vietnam. 
WI LAN Dopp. 


SHEBOYGAN Falls, WIs., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Chambers, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep tayloring. We pray that more forth- 
right men like you and FULBRIGHT may awake 
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to help us recover from our misguided polit- 
ical accident. If gives us hope that our Sen- 
ate has not yet reached the baseness of Rome 
that Cicero opposed for two decades before 
the end of the Roman empire, 

Rydberg and Healy clans who had hun- 
dreds in uniform in World War I and II and 
whose sons and grandsons are now being 
uniformed to free the Asian swamps from 
everything, with respect and best wishes. 

Doveias Morr. 


NEw Lonk, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are the greatest American. We're 

very proud of your stand on Vietnam, 
Mr, and Mrs, GEORGE WITTNER. 
New Tonk, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your forthright position on Vietnam trib- 
utes to highest American values and tradi- 
tion. Congratulations, 

Mr. and Mrs. RONALD S. CLEMENS. 
NAPA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We are supporting 

your policy. 
CLARENCE SAGER. 
GAINESVILLE, FLA 
February 16. 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In complete accord with you and Senator 
FULBRIGHT and your intelligent, patriotic, and 
courageous efforts. 

Mrs. JENNIE BRATLEY AND FAMILY. 
New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are the greatest American. I’m very 
proud of your stand on Vietnam. 

HARRIET WASSERMAN. 


Houston, TEX., 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My congratulations to you on your clear 
and concise report to the Nation via tele- 
vision media. Although I am not one of your 
constituents, I congratulate you. 

FLORENCE GERINGER. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your courageous stand yesterday repre- 
sents the voice of the people. Keep up the 


good work. 
ALMA ALLYN. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly support your criticism American 
Vietnam policy. Extricate us from colossal 
misguided blunder. 

PETER W. CAREY. 
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Tucson, ARIZ., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We express full support for your stand on 
United States Vietnam policy and congratu- 
late you on your performance in the face of 
strong opposition. 

Byrd Schweitzer, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Papcun, Mr. and Mrs. Nathan Perlman, 
Mr. and Mrs. William Goldblatt, Mr. 
and Mrs. George Maxwell, Doris Stan- 
islauski, Dr. and Mrs. James McDonald, 
Marian Martin, Susan Hibbs, Mr. and 
Mrs. Walter Smith, Dr. and Mrs. Cor- 
nelius Steelink. 
WILTON, CONN. 
February 18, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your role in the Foreign Re- 
lations Committee hearings. I support your 
views unconditionally. 

Mrs. Henry H. NEWELL. 


TACOMA, WASH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have watched your outstanding state- 
ments on television concerning the Vietnam 
war. My husband is a seasoned military of- 
ficer now serving in Vietnam. He isin com- 
plete agreement with your views and 100 
percent behind you. We read your Senate 
speech and lawyers committee report and it 
is very much to the point. Please keep up 
the good work. There are thousands of lives 
depending on the outcome of what is decided 
at these hearings. 

Our major oil companies are paying the 
Vietcong to leave their trucks and storage 
areas alone. It may be added that none of 
these oil facilities have ever been attacked or 


I am remaining anonymous on the advice 
of our attorney, Mr. Rex Roudebush. How- 
ever, if you wish, I would be delighted to 
talk to you personally and privately. 

Bravo, Senator Morse, you are most re- 
spected for your efforts. 

By Rex S. RoupEsusH. 


METHUEN, Mass., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God and thank you. We believe 
you are right and sincere. Please don’t give 
up your effort. 

MAXINE WALLACE, 
JOAN SEGLIN. 
San MATEO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applauding your efforts to reyeal the truth 
about United States Vietnam involvement. 
Keep it up. 

ANNE and GEORGE CARTER. 


New York, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God for WAYNE Morse. You are on 
the moral side. Weare with you in your un- 
remitting efforts to contain the madmen in 
Washington. We don’t want our children 
sent to Vietnam to be slaughtered. 
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STORRS, CONN. 
February 18, 1966, 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your eloquent statement this afternoon 

has our full support and sympathy. 

Dr. and Mrs. JOSEPH CARY. 


San "FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please keep up your excellent efforts on be- 
half of our long-range best interests. 
A. J. HORN BURLINGAME. 


CENTRAL VALLEY, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God for you and Senator FULBRIGHT 
in this present critical point in mankind’s 
history. 

FRANCES and JOHN ADLER. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your brave and patriotic 
fight against war hawks Johnson, General 
Taylor, and Rusk. 

Gro. PERMAN. 


ORINDA, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I’ve always taken a dim 
view of you. I apologize. You were mag- 
nificent during the hearings representing the 
minority with great dignity and restraint, 
though I don’t necessarily agree with you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. WOODBURK LAMB, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We endorse your inquiry into our country’s 

involvement in Vietnam. Keep punching. 
JOHN DUGGAN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on hearings, especially 
your comments on final one today. Hope 
administration policy takes heed. 

Sa HOWARD G. MATSON. 


SAN Pra: Francisco, O 
8 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support and encourage your opposition to 

our action in Vietnam. 
Mrs. ADA RAE WALTON. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud and concur in your statements on 
Vietnam this afternoon. Please continue 
your magnificent resistance. 

Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH PASSEN AND SON. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue in your courageous stand. 
Knowing you are in Washington gives me 
some hope. 

MARY SUE PARDINGTON. 


February 21, 1966 


New York, N.Y., 
February 19, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hope you will continue important probe of 
dangerous Vietnam policy. Are you inviting 
Walter Lippmann? 

Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH E. CaADDEN. 


Los Gatos, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Buidling, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are one of the most courageous men 
in the world today. Thank you, Senator. 
Dr. and Mrs, ALAN CLARKE. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Watched you on TV and behind you 100 
percent on your stand, Don’t give up your 
fight for constitutional government. 

MARGUERITE ENGH. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We endorse your inquiry into our country's 
involvement in Vietnam. Keep punching. 
JOSEPH RHINE. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for fearless and patriotic stand in 
challenging the administration's Vietnam 
policy. 

C. K. DUNBAR., 
New York, N.Y., February 19, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
The Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We thank you for your courageous and 

wise stand. 
LIPMAN and Mary BERS. 
VENTURA, CALIF., February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulate you on your firm stand 
against war in Vietnam and support you 
wholeheartedly in your efforts against appro- 
priation for escalation. Thank you for alert- 
ing the American people to the grave danger 
facing them. 

Mr. and Mrs. EARL LOUGHBORO, 


SANTA Monica, CaLIr., February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

To a wonderful Jeffersonian. We are back 
of you 100 percent. Stop the war in 
Vietnam. 

Dr. PAVL and MARY WESCHER. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thanks to your courage on opposition to 
military commitment in Vietnam. You 
speak for millions. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 


February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We endorse right of inquiry into our posi- 
tion in Vietnam. Endorse views also please 
continue. 


BETH WILSON. 


Dav S. LEVINSON. 


February 21, 1966 


SAUSALITO, CALIF. 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks. Keep going. Urge calling Donald 
Duncan. Expose faults analysis. Urge 
ground nuclear armed planes. 

MARGARET B. PORTER. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE., 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Our gratitude for your criticism 
of policy in Vietnam. 

Prof. HOWARD HOoLTZxR. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I fully support your position on deplorable 
Vietnam situation. 


Syracuse, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 


Isaac ZAFRANI, 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand. It’s about 
time somebody stood up to President John- 
son on the Vietnam stand. 

Prr RIzzo. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 

February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the fine work. We are behind you. 
Mr. and Mrs. WALTER J. STACK. 


OTTAWA, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Just watched you on TV Canadian Broad- 
casting Co. Congratulations on your 
magnificent stand on Vietnam. We are right 
behind you. Expecting large demonstrations 
in Ottawa first week of March with Staugh- 
ton Lynd and many others. 

Mrs. WALTER JOSEPHY, 
Canadian Campaign for 
Nuclear Disarmament. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are with you a hundred percent. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH E. MCGEE. 
OAKLAND, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Iam on your side. 
ANNA MAE ALLEN. 
Marson, N.J., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for TV hearing. We support you 

fully. 
Mr. and Mrs. EEE QUINLAND, 
DETROIT, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you, Senator Morse for logically de- 
fending our country’s welfare against ad- 
ministrative dangers foreign policy. 

Mr. and Mrs. CLARENCE WRIGHT. 
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San DIEGO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I support you 150 percent. You are a 
courageous man, performing outstanding 
service for the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, who don’t want this horrible 
Vietnam mess continued another day. Your 
comments to General Taylor—gutter devasta- 
tion, Let me repeat you're an outstanding 
man, 

Sincerely, 
V. LYLE SCHAFER. 
WHITTIER, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you, Sir, for all your effort and may 
God give you the strength and the courage 
to continue. I support you and I am be- 
hind you and I believe as you do that all 
Americans are equal to any task if we under- 
stand it. I urge you to continue in your 
endeavors because I trust you implicitly and 
may God give you the strength and the 
breath to speak for us, as long as one Ameri- 
can speaks, all is not lost. 

Thank you again, sincerely. 

FLORENCE C. INOWTITZ, 
A Soldier’s Mother. 
TuLLY, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My hope is with your grave and forthright 
stand on Vietnam. You are a patriot and 
the finest example of American courage. I 
am telegraphing Senator KENNEDY to sup- 
port you. 

ANNE L. REESE. 
GREATNECK, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Whole heartedly with you on Vietnam, 

Please continue your courageous fight. 
JEAN CHRISTIE, 
SPOKANE, WASH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Hundreds of us agree with you. 
luck to you, keep Bp the good work. 
AGNES CHRISTOPHERSON. 
TRENTON, N.J. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Your policy regarding Vietnam has our 
complete support. 

THOMAS and JANICE KUMMER. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank God for your courage and intel- 
ligence. 


Good 


Mary FOLEY GROSSMAN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You give great joy—great relief. 
statesman speaking out for peace. 
FRANK LANSDOWN. 


A fine 
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BroogLyYN, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Our wholehearted support 
for your position on committee hearings. 
Thank you. 

Davin and FRANCES SEBOLD. 


MARSTONS MILLS, MASS., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have given us back our faith in demo- 
cratic government. Your questions were 
brilliant and we are proud you are a fellow 
American. Liberations fronts cannot be 
built anywhere unless there is justified dis- 
content. One cannot eradicate discontent 
with napalm bombs and impose reactionary 
generals to preserve the status quo. Our re- 
spects and admiration for being a spokesman 
for a thinking American people. 

Louis and RUTH DEVOLDER, 
San LEANDRO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Keep up the good work. 

GEORGINA SELLERS. 


SAN J ANTONIO, TEX., 
February 18, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Although warmongers and speculators 
capture headlines, majority of intelligent, 
compassionate Americans are horrified and 
dismayed at prospects of feeding the cream 
of our youth and breeding stock of America 
into the maw of the most senseless war in 
our history, which, apart from indescribable 
misery, suffering and anguish, strengthens 
the gleeful Chinese and Russians and weak- 
ens us. You are the champion of millions 
of silent supporters in a just and righteous 


cause, 
B. F. PITMAN, Jr. 


CANTON, OHIO, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

For your courageous stand on the Viet- 
namese issue we extend to you our support, 
our admiration, and our heartfelt gratitude. 
We should be ashamed of being Americans 
these days if it were not for statesmen like 


you. 
EpmMonp and Doris FRANKLIN. 
STAMFORD, CONN., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Truly American mothers are thanking God 
for one truly American Senator. Please per- 
severe. 

GRACE O'CONNER. 
OGDEN, UTAH, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Beautiful job. If help 

needed, let me know. 
Ray W. LONDON. 
CORONADO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Your splendid tribute to Senator FUL- 

BRIGHT expressed my own appreciation of his 
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remarks, and the importance they have to 
our future. Your own contribution is of 
gigantic value and my gratitude is unlimited. 
Be assured of my support. 

Hepwic THOMPSON. 


HARTSDALE, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your courageous stand 
opposing the totally unwarranted remarks of 
General Taylor yesterday. They were all too 
reminiscent of certain remarks made by Ger- 
man military figures after World War I. 
Keep up the good work for peace. 

Prof. ERWIN SINGER. 


San Jose, CALIF., 
N February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for your great courage, we are 
with you word for word. 
BERNIE and LISA KALVELAGE. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up good work. Vietnam war increas- 

ingly unpopular here. 
WALTER PACKARD, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

We greatly respect your courage and integ- 
rity in the Vietnam debate. This family 
wholeheartedly supports you. 

Mr, and Mrs. JOSEPH SARGENT, 
and CHILDREN. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
141 February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Ninety percent of péople we talked to 
strongly commend your courageous stand 
against Vietnam war. 

Mr. and Mrs. CARL. M. LEVIN. 


WILMETTE, II L., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Your exposition and analysis on this after- 
noon's hearings deserve highest gratitude 
and praise. 

Harry, RUTH, and Davip BARNARD. 


ATLANTA, GA., 
February 18, 1966: 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Thank you, Senator, for your view on Viet- 
nam. You're the real guardian of world 
peace. 

DororHy C. YANG. 


WESTMINSTER, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee 
Washington, D.C. 
Informed Americans with you all the way. 
Do not waiver. Country’s survival depends 


on it. 
Mrs. MARILYN A. POTTER. 
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aN DREXEL HILL, PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, s 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
My congratulations and gratitude. 
Mrs. Donna LUCCI. 


SANTA ANA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

All hope for peace depends on people 
like you and Senator FULBRIGHT, Our hum- 
ble thanks. 

AGNES H. BARNES, 


OVERLAND PARK, KANS., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Support your position on Vietnam, like 
hundreds more in Kansas City. Admire your 
courage. 

2i JOHN and BETTY PELOT. 


CLARENCE, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Have followed all Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee hearings. We agree with all your 


statements. 
Mr. and Mrs. H. R. Lenz. 


New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1986. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
If democracy survives in this country it 
will be due to courageous men like you. 
Dr. and Mrs. Marc VOSK. 


DALLAS, TEX., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Certainly. appreciate your firm stand on 
our policy in the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. 


J, E. MOORE, 
J. WIS., 
j February 18, 1966. 
Senator. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


Congratulations. on your viewpoint and 
discussion with Rusk. Stand fast to your 
convictions. We are all with you. 

Mrs, CHARLENE KLEIFOTH, 


EAU GALLIE, FLA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.G.: 

All good Americans support you in your 
courageous efforts in exposing the evil that 
permeates our Government today with re- 
spect to our foreign-policy and in particular 
to the debacle in Vietnam. 

THODORE G. DELL. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We want peace. Support you all the way. 
Keep fighting. Our prayers are with you. 
THE STRANGER FAMILY. 


February 21, 1966 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C:: 
Keep up the good fight. We need you 
to help us 1 this fight in Vietnam. 
Ms. ANGLEO MELIN. 
WARREN, OHIO, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My full support to a man who does not 
confuse morality with patriotism. Many are 
with you in your struggle to restore civilian 
control of the Military Establishment from 
Commander in Chief to the impassioned 
“gentleman” from Louisiana. 

WILLIAM KLOSS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are grateful for your courage. Please 

keep opposing the war in Vietnam. 
ANNA NACKEE, 
Rockaway BEACH, N.Y. © 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have already earned a place in history 
as the American spokesman for sanity. You 
were brilliant today against wooden Rusk. 
For sake of humanity please continue your 


efforts toward negotiations and elections. 


Otherwise our bombs on nuclear sites in 
Sinkiang within few months. 
THE STUDENT MECHANICAL ENGINEERING. 
PAO ALTO, CALIF., 
eT 18, 1966. 


Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C.: 


Please continue Pilao and rationality 
and reinstate Congress ten American 


Welfare. 


SHAN Swan, 
“BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Bravo. Keep up the fight you must make 
them see the light of day. We admire and 
respect you. 

FLORENCE W. RAKOWITZ. 
HAVERFORD, PA., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As one of the many who share your doubts 
about the wisdom and morality of postwar 
U.S. foreign policy I wish to thank you for 
superbly representing the United States with 
courage and determination. 

Davip BRESLER, 
Psychology Department, Bryn Mawr 
College. 


BALTIMORE, MD., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

God bless you and give you strength to 
help lead the American people out of the 
misguided wilderness. We must somehow 
find a civilized way to live with all people. 

WILLIAM and ESTHER CYLus. 


February. 21, 1966 


‘SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
i February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 4 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We have watched the Senate hearings 
shown on television. Thank you for your 
forthright statements against administra- 
tion policy in Vietnam. Keep up the good 
work. We need more men like you. 

Mr. and Mrs. MELVIN BOOTJER. 
Pomona, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I have seen you on tele- 
vision in the last 2 days and I heartily en- 
dorse the position you are supporting. 

Patrick O'REILLY. 
New York, N. T., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Watching committee hearings on televi- 
sion. Haye been impressed with your elo- 
quence, convictions, and faith in the Ameri- 
can people. Please continue the good fight. 

MARTIN ROSSOFF. 
PLEASANT RIDGE, MICH., 
+ A February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As members of the Presidents Club 
congratulate you for your courage and Sg 
dom as seen in the Senate hearings on Viet- 
nam. We are proud of you and support 
your position fully, 

Mr. and Mrs. Max J, PINCUS. 


t 


Los ANGELES, ca., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: we 
Congratulations; a great contribution. 
Almost singlehanded you and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT redeemed integrity of our country. 
Mrs. J. H. STEWART. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 5 5 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Ç.: 

Appreciate your firm logical statement. 
We Californians appreciate you, our third 
Senator. de 

9 HELEN MISHELL, 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 

y eae February 19, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I still agree with you. 
work, 


Keep up the good 
t * Mrs. Davin SOLOMON. 


5 CUPERTINO, CALIF., 
aà February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Senator, I wish you success and back your 
views in Vietnam 100 percent. 
Eric NELSON. 


PALOS VERDES PENINSULA, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senator Morse, will you please use your of- 
fices to relay this night letter to President 
Johnson. I have no question about support- 
ing our troops in Vietnam, I just do not want 
to see our troops used there. I would like 
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to continue my affection for President John- 
son, I would like to continue to think of 
President Johnson as a Roosevelt-type Presi- 
dent, therefore, I would like to have you urge 
him to discontinue this war in Vietnam, I 
do not wish to see our men killed in this war. 
Sincerely, 
Roy W. FULWIDER. 
New York, N.Y., 
February 19, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Senator, our deep appreciation and 
thanks for the integrity and intelligence you 
have shown in the televised hearings. We 
are in fullest agreement with you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. M. DOBBS. 
J. B. DOBBS. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senator jrom Oregon, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please accept my sincere thanks tor your 
us fight in opposition to further 
escalation of the war in Vietnam. 
J.CUTLER ANDREWS, 
Professor of History, Chatham College. 


EL CAJON, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Don’t let the pressure boys of the executive 
branch squelch your voice for balance of pow- 
ers and constitutional government. 

If the United States is wrong let us admit 
it and get on the right course. We don’t 
have to keep up a wrong to save face, we 
aren’t that foolish. 

RICHARD J, PETERSON, 
Attorney at Law. 
LOUISVILLE, KY., 
ir February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on excellent exposé of mis- 
guided heads of present administration for 
United States to stumble into major war with 
China, Only serves Russian purpose and 
shows U.S. leadership as uneducated fools. 
Thirty years ago United States was major 
friend of China, sending aid of food during 
famines of 1930. Korea and South Vietnam 
situations not comparable. 

: JOHN RIPPEL. 


ERIE; PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you. Thank you. Thank you, 
Thank you. Thank you. Thankyou. Thank 
you. Thank you. Thank you. Thank you. 
Thank you. Thank you. Thank you. Thank 
you. Thank you. 


ROBERT M. FINNELL, 
SPOKANE, WASH., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please get Hubert home before we go broke. 
Wait, he might give Texas and Johnson to 
them. 


DOYLE O. EDWARDS. 


BEvERLY HITS, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, * . 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Trust that in your Vietnam speech next 
week you will answer militaristic smear by 
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asking whether the truth helps Hanoi end? 
Whether any disagreement with administra- 
tive policy and thus allegedly helpful to 
Hanoi doesn’t leave congressional discretion 
to the military and pore ibd contrary to the 
Constitution? Best wish 

rigid REICH. 


San Francisco, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
It is my belief the great majority of peo- 
ple detest administration's policy in Vietnam. 
JEANNETTE PAGE. 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up your good work. Get us out of 
etnam. 


ADALIN BORMAN. 
MODESTO, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your efforts on Vietnam appreciated. 
Keep discussion going deescalation, cease 
fire, negotiations, elections. 
Mr. and Mrs. GLEN BOOTH. 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
February 21, 1966. 


í 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your speech in Wisconsin absolutely right. 
Only chaos will result from present gun- 
oa policy. Vote against the draft and the 

Mrs. GLEN PYLE. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington; D.C.: 
Please continue your fight for a sane for- 
eign policy. Wish I could vote for you. 
WILLIAM L. RICHARDS. 
PASADENA, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Three cheers for your superiority, your 
knowledge and your brilliance in represent- 
ing the US. people. 


Mary MEYERS. 
„ST, PAUL, MINN. 
N February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 
A thousand congratulations. 
tinue to fight for us. 


Please cone 


ELIZABETH B. DEAUX. 
NORTH CANTON, OHIO, 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Old Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I am behind you 100 
percent on the . hearing. 
Sincerely, 
THEODORE GREENE. 
La GRANGE, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are with you all the way in your views 
on treaty and Vietnamese conflict. We re- 
pudiate Johnson’s policy in southeast Asia. 

Rupy and IRENE MEIER. 
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NORTH BEND, OREG., 
February 17,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please investigate any American companies 
who pay money to Communist Vietcong and 
take necessary action against said companies. 

LAVONNIE BRIMHALL, 
HIGHLAND PARĘ, N.J., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator W. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are 100 percent, especially your stand 

on Vietnam, 
Mr, and Mrs. BEN GELFAND. 
OAKHURST, N.J., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your courageous fight. 
You are earning the respect and support of 
every decent American, 

Marx DoRIO. 


SUFFERN, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on questions today re Ge- 
neva agreement denial free elections 1956 
suggestions for role U.N. 

Mrs. ROBERT GRANT. 
DECATUR, ALA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Dear Sm: Have been watching the commit- 
tee meeting today and thoroughly convinced 
you are 100-percent correct. Please, for the 
good of all true Americans pursue your pres- 
ent course. 

Very truly yours. 
Mr. and Mrs. M, D. RICH AND Sons. 
Oak PARĘ, MICH., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator Morse and Senator FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Foreign Committee Investigation, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are the only ones that can stop Big 
Brother from making 1984 a reality for mine 
and all children. There must be checks and 
balances. 


Naomi GuNSAULUS. 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your courage. Twenty-five 

people who agree. 
J. MONTALDO. 
SEATTLE, WASH., February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

What would the Northwest, the Nation do 

without you. 
WILLIAM HUNT, 
PACIFICA, CALIF., February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Care of U.S. Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, Washington, D.C.: 

Please accept my deepest gratitude for your 
courageous action during these most dif- 
ficult times. As a father who is raising three 
sons, who prays that they may live in a 
world of peace and realizes that we are 
draining our precious resources, I ask that 
you continue your great work. 

MARVIN SCHNEIDER. 
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JAMESTOWN, N.Y., February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks be to God 
for forthright men like you. Support you. 
Thanks. 

Mrs. ANN CUSIMANO. 


Datxas, TEX., February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Hearing Room, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Taylor claims Vietcong losing 16,000 per 
month. Since strength of Cong is set at 
200,000, is Taylor predicting Cong defeat 
within year? If not, why not? Since ad- 
ministration spokesmen refer to North Viet- 
namese fighters as foreign aggressors, why 
does northerner Ky govern South Vietnam? 
Keep up good work. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. E. KLAR. 
PITTSBURGH, PA., February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Room, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God for you and men like you. 

Good luck. 
Mrs. HETTY SCHU. 
VENTURA, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We salute and support your strong stand 
in the committee. We are 100 percent be- 
hind you. 

Datsy and WALTER HASSALL. 
NorTH HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our fullest support for your us 
stand on Vietnam. Please continue your 
efforts. 

NORMAN LEVINE GEORGE Morris, M.D. 


SANTA Ana, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your leadership in expos- 
ing governmental halftruths and double- 
talk on Vietnam. 

Donna and NEAL NEWBY, 


Croron ON Hupson, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Your courageous voice on behalf of sanity 
and humanity is deeply appreciated. 
SOPHIA and RICHARD BOYER. 


SAN BRUNO, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations to you, sir, and to your 
ed colleagues who are courageous 
enough to dissent. 
ARLENE R. TRUMAN. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Regarding today’s hearing. Also your other 
positions. Hooray for you. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN HEDRICK. 


February 21, 1966 


HOLLYWwoop, FLA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. ‘Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Caucus Room, 
Washington, D.C. 
Honorable Senator WayNeE Morse, Sir: 
I have noticed none of the: Senators have 
asked why the great armies of Chiang Kai- 
shek have not been used in place of our 
boys; after all we are fighting her war. 
Keep up the good work. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. THOMAS J. BREENAN. 
PLATTSBURGH, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You were magnificent today and we sup- 
port you. 
JAMEs D. ARNQUIST. 
ROANOKE, VA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Am with you all the way. God bless you. 
. KENNETH KEOUGH, 


BROOKLINE, Mass., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Your voice is heard. 
More Senators should have the courage of 
you and Senator FULBRIGHT. 

W. FITZPATRICK. 


VANCOUVER, WASH., 
February 17, 1966. 

Senator MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulation to the voice of the Ameri- 
can people, keep up the great and coura- 
geous work. 


BARBARA DEMING. 
FRESNO, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 


Applauding course of your questioning of 
General Taylor. 


LOUISE ERICKSON. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Regarding your interview with General 
Taylor and your efforts in general bravo my 
little pressure group a wife 6 children and 
myself thank you for earnestly representing 
us in the Asian matter. 

EDWARD A. JONES. 
ALLENTOWN, PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Hearings, 
Washington, D.C.: 

“Congratulations.” You truly are a man 
in the eyes of God, and the world. 

Keep up the good work. 

May God bless, guide, protect, and direct 
your paths; and all others there; and 
elsewhere, who are fighting for truth and 
righteousness. 

Please read: Job, 40th chapter; 10th to 
14th verses. 

Please read this to the Assembly. 

Prophetess ADELINE G. SMITH. 


February 21, 1966 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please do not any of you get angry and 
blow up leave that for our poor boys on the 
battlefield to do for you. By all means be 
cultured and refined. 

Mrs. RUBY HASSELL. 


HADDONFIELD, N.J., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

May you survive all the vicious attacks 
against your loyalty and be vindicated in your 
faith in the American people’s distrust of 
administration’s war in Vietnam at the polls, 
carry on. 

ELIZABETH Farr. 
Newport News, VA. 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My name, Howard L. Jackson, Army 5 years 
lacking 12 days. Senator, sir, ask one ques- 
tion would you sacrifice one just one Amer- 
ican for all Vietnam ask that one question 
to General. 

Respectfully yours, 
HOWARD L. JACKSON. 
CENTERPORT, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

What about, Geopolitiks, Maj. Gen. Hanse 
Haushofer, the father of Geopolitik south- 
east Asia. For more call RL 7-0749. 

Victor MAHNKEN. 
CONCORD, CALIF., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

I hope this letter reaches you personally, 
although I have never met you I have heard 
much about you all my life mostly from my 
grandfather, Russell M. Harrison of Portland, 
Oreg., and more recently from my husband, 
Sgt. R. M. Omalley, USMC with whom you 
had dinner on Thanksgiving Day, 1965, at 
USNH at Yokuska, Japan, he was there re- 
covering from wounds received in Vietnam, 
Until my husband was wounded I had not 
paid much attention to our U.S. foreign pol- 
icies, since that time I want to learn the 
reasons my husband has to fight and risk his 
life, I have now read and listened about the 
war as much as possible during the Foreign 
Relations Committee hearings. I am in full 
agreement with you and the other Senators 
who are against our foreign policy in Viet- 
nam. I also feel that the U.S. Government 
has no right to give our money and aid to 
Communist nations which in turn support 
the governments which are killing our men. 
I feel that U.S. policies need a good looking 
at, what can I do to express my opinion and 
help change our policies. My husband is also 
against this military action. Requested 
me to get information on the Senate debate 
and forward them to him. Can you help me 
to do this again. I want to say I am 100 per- 
cent behind you and thank you for the 
stand you are taking. Someday I hope to 
have the pleasure of meeting you. 

Mrs. VIRGINIA OMALLEY. 


KENT, OHIO, 
February 17, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Call your attention to 1956 report by In- 
ternational Control Commission as quoted, 
page 172, in Vietnam edited Marvin Gettle- 
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man, “The degree of cooperation given to 
the Commission by the two parties has not 
been the same while the Commission has ex- 
perienced difficulties in North Vietnam. The 
major part of its difficulties has arisen in 
South Vietnam.” 

DoLoRES NOLL. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. You are wrong. The American 
people as a people have already repudiated 
this meddling murder of American and 
Asian people but have had no representation 
to express their feelings heretofore, and why 
don't you expose the interests who are per- 
petrating this war? Copy to Senator PAT 
MCNAMARA. 

R. C. HILL. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Important technical difference between 
undeclared war in Vietnam and action in 
Korea not so far mentioned in hearings; let- 
ter action under U.N. mandate not unilateral 
action by United States. Insistence on dec- 
laration considered unfortunate since pos- 
sibly affirmative, thus stifling dissent. More 
and more dissent needed. 

DoroTHY L, THOMAS. 
San Jose, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You are the conscience of our foreign 


policy. 
RosErt W. BICK. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Regarding today’s testimony and limited 
war. Taylor understandably refused to spec- 
ify limitation of means. Why not question 
him or Rusk on limited objectives. It will 
accept legally elected coalition . govern- 
ment in return for protection of minorities. 
Compare our 14 points with Vietcong pro- 
gram printed as appendix to Bernard Falls’ 
“Two Vietnams.” 

STANFORD COMMITTEE FOR PEACE IN VIET- 
NAM, STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
DAYTONA BEACH, FLA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I never heard Mutual Broadcasting radio 
mention you once today whilst giving long 
coverage to Maxwell Taylor. None of NBC. 
Same coverage to Maxwell Taylor, no men- 
tion of Senator Morse, of ABC. Every half 
hour, long arguments by Maxwell Taylor, 
Senator Morse mentioned feebly once and 
once fairly. [Applause from gallery.] Alex 
Dreier tonight was very fair to you. This is 
honorable broadcasting, is it? It is a nation- 
al disgrace. Whilst our “patriots” were tak- 
ing over a thousand million dollars (I can say 
billion) of German alien property in 1919, 
the American free press printed German 
atrocity stories, to confuse the American 
people so they would not protest the theft of 
the German properties. 

GEORGE EDWIN ENGLISH. 


HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Well done. The Senate and House are the 
legislative, the President executive. Generals 
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are under Senators in the United States. 
Congratulations. 
JAMES F. HYLAND. 
La JOLLA, CALIF., 

February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I honor your efforts to bring sanity into 
Vietnam madness. We must put rational 
limits to our objectives. 

ROBERT C. ELLIOTT. 
SHERMAN OAKS, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are firmly behind you in your stand 
against the war in Vietnam, and we wish to 
congratulate you upon your magnificent tes- 
timony before the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee Thursday. Keep up with it. 

ROBERT T. WILKERSON, 
MARIAN SULTAN. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud your patriotic, courageous, far- 
sighted role in Thursday hearing. 

Please ask Rusk Friday, Does he support 
novel Maxwell Taylor doctrines that we may 
unilaterally intervene when legitimacy of 
government is unclear (as in Saigon succes- 
sive coup d’etats), because our commitment 
is to people? 

If.so, would he apply elsewhere? Particu- 
larly China Government not recognized by 
us? 


JOHN DascHBACH. 
San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo. 


Dr. EUGEN EAGLE. 


San RAFAEL, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Senator Morse: Congratulations on your 
stand regarding Vietnam. Practically speak- 
ing, we stand, with General Gavin, and moral- 
ly, with the World Council of Churches. 
You, however, are our spokesman. Further, 
it is perhaps time that the President be re- 
minded of his moral responsibilities to the 
world as well as his legal restrictions under 
the U.S. Constitution. A war is a war is a 
war. Time was when aggressive military ex- 
ercise was legislated not executed. A twist of 
semantics seems to have taken this legality 
right out of the laps of Congress and placed 
it in the hands of a paranoic megalomaniac. 
I only pray that you, Senator FULBRIGHT, and 
men such as Mr. Kennan, and General Gavin 
can persuade your colleagues of your own 
honest concern and to show up intellectual 
bigotry and political blackmail wherever it 
may occur. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. R. BARRET MINEAH. 


WILLIAMSTOWN, W. VA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. : 

You render our Nation a tremendous serv- 
ice exposing tragedy of Vietnam to public 
scrutiny. Why are we sending boys 8,000 
miles to die in Vietnam jungles and swamps 
after betraying Cubans at Bay of Pigs? Have 
McNamara testify open hearings. You know 
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of course he has been shockingly wrong 
heretofore. 
GERALD W. TRANER. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Watching hearings on TV we both believe 
you are right. Please continue as represent- 
ative of sanity and honor. 

Mr. and Mrs, R. GOLDSMITH. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We the people love and thank you for your 
outspoken, humane, and courageous defense 
of truth. 

Mrs. LUBA ADELSON, 
BLOOMINGTON, IND., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep it up. Congratulations on good job 
by you and Senator FuULERIGHT in Senate 
hearings. 

Mrs. Ray HEFFNER. 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jean LEON. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

My husband and I are in complete ac- 
cord with your position on Vietnam. I 
would like to add that most of friends have 
the same viewpoint and so do many of our 
acquaintances. It seems to be a prevailing 
fear to oppose any viewpoints of our Presi- 
dent’s position, probably due to the usual 
smear tactics. 

Mrs, CHARLES NAMSON. 
New York., N.Y. 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE one 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D... 

DEAR Mr. Morse: I thank you very muh 
It's a courageous battle you're fighting, I 
thank you very much. 
; Kim STANLEY. 

` CoRTLAND, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks and congratulations for the service 
you have rendered the country in airing the 
Vietnam mess in committee hearings made 
public on television. In my opinion there 
are millions of Americans who are very con- 
cerned about our Viet policy past and pres- 
ent and who are apprehensive about the 
future. Let the good work go on and let 
the will of the people prevail through Con- 
gress to resolve this issue in a sensible 
Christian: manner. 

H. B. BURNHAM. 
CoLuMBIA, S.C., 
- February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

I believe the bulk of America supports 
your stand in questioning the legality of our 
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being in Vietnam. Certainly I do. I trust 
you will continue to oppose such action, 
especially our becoming more and more in- 
volved in our ultimate questionable goal. 


Sincerely, 
WALTER PRUTITT. 
East LANSING, MICH., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Our admiration, respect, and. gratitude 
for your long continued reasoning in the 
Vietnam debate. 

Dr. and Mrs, THEODORE GUINN, 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We admire you for stating your honest 
opinion and the true reflection of opinions 
of many people who are taxpayers and loyal 
Americans in this country) With reference 
to daily headlines, why not suggest at the 
present hearing a provision for security, the 
safety and welfare of the citizens of this 
country, who paid Federal taxes and deplore 
the waste of lives and goods in a foreign 
issue which cannot be resolved by the ex- 
penditure of either. 

ARCHIE THOMAS. 
STOCKTON, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, DO. 

Congratulations on your stand on Viet- 
nam, 

STANLEY STEED, 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
Y February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Greatly appreciate and strongly endorse 
your efforts for peace Vietnam. Please con- 
tinue. 

Dr. VONEIDA. 


YPSILANTI, MICH., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, í 
Washington, D.C.: 

I highly commend your efforts in the For- 

eign Relations Committee. 
WILLIAM A. HARJU. 
Bovtper, COLO., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Bravo. These hearings make us proud that 
we have thinking men of your high caliber 
representing us. It also makes us aware that 
a good democracy must be constantly. watched 
and tended. Your comments and committee 
activity were outstanding. Keep up the ex- 
cellent work. 

GLENN D. ALBERG, 
G. WILLIAM ALBERG. 


WASHINGTON, CONN., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.. 

The courage and tenacity displayed by you 
and Senator FULBRIGHT: to regain control of 
our Government has the profound gratitude 
of thinking Americans, Cut off the draft and 
stop authorizing blank checks for the joy 
boys to use and waste as they desire. All 
over-told shipping American boys to die in 
Asian fever-ridden swamps without declara- 
tion of war illustrates need .for Congress to 
stand on its own feet, 


1 r) 


L. H. McManon. 


February 21, 1966 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 

4 February 17, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on Vietnam stand taken 

with Taylor today. I applaud your great 


courage. 
STEVEN Jonas; M.D, 


LAFAYETTE, CALIF., 

February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I deeply appreciate your clárity.and courage 
in today's hearings on Vietnam. 
Dor SANPForD. 


Woops Horx, Mass., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.O.: 
We back your statements in committee to- 
day and your stand on Vietnam completely. 
Mr. and Mrs, J. OsTERGARD. 
OSSINING, N.Y., 
j February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE: Morse, f 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC: 

Strongly support your Vietnam stand and 

efforts to inform Senate and public. 
Mr, and Mrs. E. J. WALKER. 
EDINBURG, TEX., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, ; 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.G.: .. 

The Nation as well as the gallery ap- 
plauded your forthright and firm reply to 
General Taylor’s implied smear “that you 
were giving comfort to Hanoi” in asserting 
that millions are opposed to the administra- 
tion’s Vietnam war policy. Congratulations 
for putting a moral stance above a sham 
patriotism, keep pitching, í 

Respectfully, f 
ANDREW Osrrum. 


New Tonk, N.Y, 
February. 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE- MORSE, i 
Senate Office 58. l 
Washington, D. O.: i 
Glad of your incorruptible good sense, 
grateful for your, courage. 
Mr, and Mrs. WILL TuRNER. 
RIVERTON, NJ., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
We appreciate your efforts and the open 
hearings on Vietnam. Keep up good work. 
Mr. and Mrs. LYLE Tatum. 


LOXLEY, ALA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D.Q.: 

Great. work you doing up there. Hold it 
to them, big boy. 

Jonn W. FINCH. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I have always considered you the greatest 
political figure in the world. ‘Your.devastat- 
ing rebuke to the military mouthpiece of 
the Pentagon gutter pipeline will be an im- 
mortal tribute to ea 
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BALTIMORE, MD., 

` February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your stand on Vietnam, 

JOHN and SUSANN MITCHELL. 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thousands of us here in Connecticut are 
with you on the Vietnam mess. Keep up the 
good work. 

RICHARD AND EDNA REPASS. 
GLENDALE, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. Wayne Morse, : 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR Morse: Thanks for yes- 

terday and today. With you all the way. 
Respectfully, 


Mrs. DOROTHY REID. 
ROYAL OAK, MICH., 
] February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Part-time Consultant Taylor had few def- 
inite, specific; unqualified answers. Please 
tabulate ratio of unhedged answers to total 
questions and read into record. Ask Rusk 
exactly, definitely, specifically total tonnage 
and men coming over trail. Pentagon wants 
specific amount of money to do a job not 
specific at all. 

GERALD SIGMAN. 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Continue to represent the truth, sit, 1968. 
ROBERT P. DE ANGELIS. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand against 
General Taylor’s outrageous tactics. Keep 
up the fight for democracy. 

Dr. E. W. PFEIFFER. 
NortH HoLLYwooD, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your belief as expressed at the 

hearing today. 
The FAEMARK FAMILY. 
GREAT Neck, N.Y., 
> February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your sharp question- 
ing of Gen. Maxwell Taylor. We consider 
7 — a fine American patriot and a great Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. and Mrs. MILTON. SHALLER. 


HARTFORD, CONN., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

In my opinion you are one of the most 
respected men to have tried to give the 
American people the facts on the Vietnam 
situation, etc. Taylor, Gavin, sing the 
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same song, and they are all out of tune. I 
want you to keep me personally informed. 
Please confirm. 
WILLIAM DELOREY SULLIVAN, 
Hicxory, N.C. 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations. Keep up the good work. 
We are with you 100 percent. 
Mr, and Mrs, CLAUDE REED. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
February 17; 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on magnificent presenta- 
tion. at Vietnam war debate in committee 
hearings. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT H. SOLLEN. 


Yuma, ARIZ., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank goodness Senator Morse we have 
an interested citizen as well as an honest 
statesman in Washington. Even though 
there are problems concerned with Vietnam 
I think you are pursuing the right course. 
Haying served on Senator Keagle's publicity 
committee I feel secure in saying that Amer- 
ica in general is with you. Certainly China 
has too many people unless we explode our 
nuclear weapons over their land. Therefore, 
let’s seek to settle it at the conference table 
as you suggest. Permission granted to use 
as is. 

CHRISTIE G. TURNER. 
Woopstock, VT., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, i 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on -your splendid stand. 

What can we do to help? 
Mr. and Mrs. R. E. MERTENS. 
BERKELEY, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continue fight against Pentagon, State De- 
partment idiocy. Morse for President, 68. 
Need Democratic foreign policy. 

ONY rg. 


San Paanctsco, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You and Chairman FULBRIGHT were mag- 

nificent today. 
Morris WATSON. 
SKOKIE, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your efforts at the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee hearings. You 
speak for all loyal Americans. 

HUGH EDWARDS AND FAMILY. 
LIVINGSTON, N.J., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 5 

Keep fighting with the same courage and 

intelligence for a course of reason and 


sanity. : i 
Mr. and Mrs. LEONARD TYLER. 
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OGDEN, UTAH, 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good fight. We are behind 
you. 
HucH and RosE KELLY. 


ROSEWELL, N. MEX. 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are gratified by your wisdom and cour- 
age. Reference Foreign Relations Committee 
and heartily concur with your opposition to 
present governmental policies regarding Viet- 
nam. Please express our thanks to your 
many colleagues. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. LEO MUELLER. 
SIERRA MADRE, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thanks for your voice on the television 
hearings. Your concern for truth comes 
through. 

Marion D. BEARDSLEY. 


MILL VALLEY, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Vigorously agree with your courageous 
stand on Vietnam and determination to let 
the people know. 

EVELYN HANNAY. 
CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 


:Washington, D.O.: 


I thoroughly agree with your stand not to 
escalate the war in Vietnam. The Asian 
problems seem to be mainly concerned with 
food. I don’t see how a larger war will solve 
these problems. 

JOHN H. Barr. 
River Epce, NJ., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


“Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 


Washington, D.C.: 

You have my full support in opposition to 

this Government policy on Vietnam. 
LEO UMAN. 
Great Neck, N.Y. 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up your valiant campaign for peace 
and no escalation Vietnam, despite all 
smears. We believe your actions in best tra- 
ditions of American democracy. 

RICHARD PACK AND FAMILY. 


Freeport, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
On behalf of my two grandsons thank you 

for your efforts for peace. 

Mr. and Mrs, SAMUEL Harris. 


MERIDIAN, Mrss., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As a citizen of the United States, a mother 
and a voter, I thank you for trying to end 
the war in Vietnam. I am in complete agree- 
ment hir the stand you have taken. 

; Mrs. HICKMAN PARR. 
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MILTON, MASS., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Congratulations for excellent retort to 
Taylor. Continue battle against forces which 
resort to massive falsehoods. 

L. H. RASMUSSEN. 


BROOKLINE, MASS., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: : 

All honor to you, Senator Morse. I agree 
with you to repudiate present Government 
course in Vietnam. Urge stopping bombing 
and negotiate end of war with Vietcong. 

Roy Brown. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

My gratitude for your courageous stand 

and hopes it will prevail. 
JUDY SMITH. 
AUGUSTA, GA. 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington. D.C.: 
You are right. 
J. H. BRYAN. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. America is behind you 
all the way. There is no substitute for total 
victory. 

CHARLES and EVELYN JONES, 


CroroN on Hupson, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on showing great courage 
which is much needed in your encounter with 
Maxwell Taylor. Our country needs more 
men who are sensible. 

Davip and ELAIN DISICK. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington. D.C.: 
Congratulations. The only red-blooded 
American left in this country. Keep up the 
good work. 


Roy RIECK. 


STATE COLLEGE, PA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I, too, am frightened. Through your lead- 
ership and courage may you block every move 
of my Government of escalating this war. I 
wish tomorrow was election day 1968. 

Mrs. LEON FRANKSTON. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the persistent work in Foreign 
Relations Committee debate. Televise con- 
gressional sessions as well. 

VarRTKES YEGHIAYAN. 
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BLOOMINGTON, IND., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Congratulations on your stand against 
illegal war. An immediate national referen- 
dum should þe taken to determine what the 
American people want. 

Rose NASH FREEDMAN. 
WELLESLEY, MASS., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building: 

Strongly support your position regarding 

Vietnam war. 
Dr, and Mrs. T. R. DAWBER. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you. We have three sons. We 
don’t care to have our three sons die to pro- 
tect the political issues of the Government 
of Vietnam. Please continue to help keep 
our American children for America. We will 
watch for your guidance to lead us in 1968. 

Davin and BETTY POLHEMUS, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your Vietnam views and ad- 

mire your courage. 
HELEN KARANIKAS. 
West HEMPSTEAD, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

War is monstrous in a civilized society. 
We must find a saner way to settle our dif- 
ferences. Continue your good work. Thank 
you. 

Mrs. SYLVIA UMLAS. 
New York, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As parents of draft age son, we thank you 
for your fight for peace in Vietnam. We say 
support our troops by bringing them home 
alive. We back your resolution rescinding 
President’s blank check. 

Mr. and Mrs. Davin WEIXEL. 
SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
God bless you. Keep up the good work. 
C. E. JOHNSON. 
RICHMOND, VA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue to oppose the war in Viet- 
nam. I served 42 months in World War II, 
serial No. 02047477. 

HAROLD P. ROSE. 
ROOSEVELT, N.J., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our sincerest thanks for your outspoken 
efforts in defending the cause of morality 
nd democracy. 

ROBERT and DIANA MUELLER. 
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SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
In full accord with your stand on Viet- 
nam. Public hearings must continue. 
JAMES CUMMINS. 


JACKSON, MISS., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up opposition to Vietnam war. You 

are wonderful. 

Sincerely, 
BARBARA BRANDT. 

CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your vigorous and ef- 
fective criticism of the administration’s pol- 
icies regarding Vietnam. Keep up the good 
work. 

VIRGINIA A. and JOHN K. Lancum. 
Cutcaco, ILL, 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for the service to our coun- 


Mrs. H. W. SHIELDS, 
PUEBLO, COLO., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations. I would be proud to be 
a resident of Oregon. 
ARTHUR L. LEWIS, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
February 17, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for expressing our views. May 
God bless you and stop this war. 
ARLENE SMITH. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
To one who may bring peace, bravo. 
JODI PERLMAN. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
God bless you, a true disciple of God, for 
peace and humanity. 
GRACE LOCKE. 


Los ALTOS, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am deeply grateful to you, as are millions 
of Americans in growing numbers, for your 
patriotic, nationalistic stand on our Vietnam 
involvement and your concern about asking 
our American youth to die fighting in a coun- 
try that has done us no harm, nor could. 

H. B. HERRON. 


SAN JACINTO, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Caucus Room, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Senator WAYNE Morse, I love you. Tell 
Maxwell that the American Indians are still 
around and that they are not in favor of 
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planting any more corn outside the stockade. 
We question the legality of the war in Viet- 
nam and we don’t wish any more boys sent 
over there. 

CHARLOTTE KINCAID. 

FALMOUTH, Mass., 
February 17, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Speaking for myself only as a woman, I 
appreciate our Nation’s dilemma confronted 
with this complex situation. Can only say 
that I support your committee’s delibera- 
tions completely. Only hope that God will 
give you and the committee members good 
judgment for our many sons, husbands, and 
relations in the Armed Forces confronted 
with this dilemma. 

Mrs. Nancy M. BAUGH. 
Fort WAYNE, IND., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are the kind of American we need to 
hear from. Congratulations for your cour- 
age and honesty. Keep on with the investi- 
gations. 

Mr. and Mrs. JACK ScHRICK. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO, CANADA, 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations. Keep that mustache 
bristling. We hope that you will continue 
to make the facts available to the American 
people. 

MOIRA ARMOUR, 
FIONA Sr. JOHN. 


East NORWALK, CONN., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We and all our friends are solidly behind 
you. 
Mary W. WYKOFF. 


BATON ROUGE, LA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I pray that you are deluged by messages 
from the people of the United States praising 
you for your sensible and undaunting stand 
in your Vietnam policy. God bless you and 
your colleagues who voice your sentiment. 

Respectfully, 
DORALICE FONTANE. 


ROWAYTON, CONN., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Support your view Vietnam. 
~ Emphatically, 
HARRY MARINSKY. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo for your honesty, courage, and deter- 
mination. We pray for a return to truth, 
sanity, and peace. You have the support of 
my family and many friends. We are listen- 
ing to the hearings with renewed hope for 


peace. 
CECELIA REIF. 
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SAN JOSE, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your declaration of war from 
the President or out of Vietnam. Good work, 
Senator. 

Ron TAYLOR. 


SEWICKLEY, PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep after them with your questions. 
Right or wrong, it always keeps people on 
their toes. Good luck. 

R. H. CoE. 


New Tonk, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We gratefully support your patriotic stand 

for peace in Vietnam. 
Mr. and Mrs. MORRIS DORSKY. 
NEw York, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You have our total support in present con- 

gressional debate. 
Dr. and Mrs. GEORGE FELDMAN. 
Mr. and Mrs. LESTER TRIMBLE. 
FRED WILHELM. 
LOVISA Harris. 
Derrorr, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your stand. Will you 
ask this question for me? Is not the Vietcong 
poration on the enclave theory and thus 
being so successful? 

Mrs. DAvip WELLS. 


LAWNDALE, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Myself and all true Americans applaud and 
support your patriotic and statesmanlike 
stand regarding America’s involvement in 
Vietnam. History will accord you the true 
status you deserve and we feel much better 
being Americans knowing there are Ameri- 
cans like yourself protecting the honor of our 
country. 

THAD S. SHIRLEY, 
Real Estate Broker. 


— 


SOUTH GATE, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I support your statements before Senate 
ee today. You are giving the good 
t. 
A KENNETH W. ROTTGER. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Just a little old housewife OSU graduate 
who knows what's keeping it on. I’m a reg- 
istered Republican. Keep diggin’, keep it 


up. 
Mrs. WILLIAM KUMLER. 
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February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You were beautiful. They must see the 
truth for all of mankind. Please continue. 
RICHARD LEVIN. 


CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our deepest gratitude for your unflinching 
courage. We fully support your efforts to 
end our cruel involvement in South Vietnam. 
You are perfectly correct in predicting popu- 
lar refutation of this doomed national pol- 
icy. Please continued your leadership. 

QUENTIN D. Younc, M.D. and FAMILY. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Sir you have rendered a great service to 
your country in these televised committee 
hearings and by your attitude one doubts if 
you care you're the one who will be re- 
pudiated by the people of the great State of 
Oregon, 

LOREN GRESHAM., 
ALBUQUERQUE, N. MEX., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are deeply indebted for your cou- 
rageous exposure not only of the illegality 
but of the futile butchery of the Vietnam 
war, 

DWIGHT SPENCER. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your courageous stand, 
Many silent Americans pray your prodigious 
efforts will bear fruits. 

Mr, and Mrs. KENNETH O. MILLER, 
GROSSE POINTE PARK, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are correct in predicating our Nation 
repudiates the Viet war. Please be assured 
millions of Americans are with you. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. E. BRADLEY. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thanks for your tenacity and integrity— 
you truly are our voice. We are grateful. 
The NıcoL FAMILY. 
AKRON, OHIO., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Supporting you on your stand about Viet- 
nam. Tell the chairman and the rest of the 
committee if you like. 

JAMES E. BENNETT. 
Derrorr, MICH. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly support and appre- 
ciate your stand in the current Senate hear- 
ings on our Vietnam policy. We also regret 
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that we are unable to directly support you 
with our votes. 
Mr. and Mrs, ORIAN WORDEN. 


LINCOLN PARK, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations to you, GRUENING, and 

FULBRIGHT. Don’t lose courage. 
ANNE P. WOOLERY. 
NorTH HoLLywoop, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are thwarting executive usurpation 
of congressional prerogative, and spiking’ the 
guns on unbridled militarism. I am proud 
to be your countryman. 

GEORGE DREXLER. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are really getting people thinking 
about injustice and folly of our Vietnam war. 
Bravo. 

WALDEMAR AND MARIAN HILLE. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I strongly support your position on foreign 
policy in Vietnam and Dominican Republic. 
Thank you for your conscience and courage: 
You can help us regain-our self respect. 

RoBERT G. Putnam, M.D. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Admire your great courage and dedication 
to best interests of United States. Know that 
we earnestly support you. 

Mr. and Mrs. MONROE RUDE. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We fully support your courageous fight 
against the war in Vietnam. To you and 
your colleagues we may owe our lives. We 
urge you to run for President next election. 
We believe there are millions who feel as we 
do about this issue. 

CARL and NELL RANTA. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Entire family united in support of your 
position opposing President’s war in Viet- 
nam. Give em heck; we will mobilize sup- 
port for your position. 

RUTH and HOWARD GOTTSTEIN. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: I uphold your stand 
with regard to U.S. policy in Vietnam. I 
have thought very highly of you as a Sena- 
tor and wish I could vote for you. If you run 
for President. I will. 

Yours sincerely, 
ELEANOR R. HELTZEL. 
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SEATTLE, WASH., 
2 Ad : February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Support for your, policy is 
growing. Keep up the good work. Keep 
fighting for the constitutional government 
and speaking for the little people. 

CHARLES DEAN. 


„ TES. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Never has so much been owed by so many 
to so few. I humbly thank you for your 
stand. You cannot count the cost but only 
the reason, and reason is the only sense that 
separates us from animals. For us who weep 
for the loss of freedom you are a small quiet 
voice that echos the thoughts of tomorrow— 
a tomorrow of God and country—they must 
live. 

Your obedient servant, 
Ron SMITE. 


San Francisco, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your efforts in the Vietnam 
tragedy and urge you to intensify all endeav- 
ors for an immediate peaceful settlement, 

InvING and Marian TILIN. 
NORTH Hottywoop, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Bravo. We support your position on Viet- 

nam completely. 
and CAROLINE BAKER. 


, COLO., 
; February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up debate and with dissent on Viet- 
nam, Dialog necessary for clarification our 
Nation. 

MARGARET HALEY. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALir., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 


God bless you for your stand on Vietnam. 


Keep up the battle. 
Mrs. ROSEMARY DOLGIN. 


BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are absolutely right on Vietnam and 
other stands you have taken. You are one of 
the very few true statesmen of this century. 

G. H. SLACK. 


New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for representing our hope for 
peace and rational open conduct of govern- 
ment. Please continue telling the truth. 

Mr. and Mrs. HOWARD ALK, 


New Yorks, N.Y. 
February 18, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

We want to express our admiration for your 
strong stand today questioning retired Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor. We watched the Sen- 
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ate Foreign Relations Committee hearings on 
television and we admire your courage. Pres- 
ident Johnson has bypassed Congress, 
United Nations, and the opinions of the peo- 
ple of this country. We want you to know 
that you are not alone in upholding the 
ideals and belief in freedom of choice for all 
people whatever their circumstances. 
June Lathrop, Tad Lathrop, Kevin La- 
throp, Ross Coates, Agnes Coates. 
Meghan Coates, Arwyn Coates. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE- MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for speaking so eloquently the 
thoughts of so many of us. 
Mrs. Davm SOLOMON. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
ve are proud of you. Keep up the good 
work. 


ANNA WEISS. 


SANTA Rosa, CALIF., 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Today you distinguished yourself as one 
in the American tradition of free debate. In 
contrast General Taylor appeared as Madison 
Avenue propagandist. We are with you. 

HAROLD and Susan HILL. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations, commend your courageous 
stand Foreign Relations Committee. Keep 
working for peaceful solution Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. LEON OLSON: 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are with you. 
. ROBERT and Nancy HAMILTON. 
Burraxo, N. Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator Morse, ey. 
Washington, D.C.: 
Tou are right, keep fighting. 
Thank you. 
Mr. and Mrs. DONALD ZANGERLE, 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN MARZIANO. 
SUNNYVALE, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C.: 

We wish to add our wholehearted support 
re your courageous position in opposing the 
administration’s policy in Vietnam. It is a 
sorry situation when Americans’ right to dis- 
agree is called unpatriotic: With men like 
you there is still hope. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Duckor. 


SEATTLE, WASH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the good work, WAYNE. And help 
the salvation of us boobs sitting on the side- 
lines who can’t be heard, were not able to 
express Our voices on the meat of the subject; 
namely why are we in Vietnam. And stick 
by your stand of our constitutional govern- 


ment. 
ALLEN PETERS, 
Democratic Precinct Committeeman. 
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T OAKLAND, CALIF., 
M February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, - 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your courage, dedication, 
and true patriotism. And mostly for having 
stood alone. 

t Prof. ARNOLD MECHANICS. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I thank you. I do not propose to be 

governed by generals. 
: ILSE POLITZER. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO, 
February 18, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE Morse- and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT, 

Foreign Relations Committee, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for asking the questions that 
concern all Americans. Why do we allow 
communism in Cuba and we fight it thou- 
sands of miles from home. It's wonderful 
that we have thesè sessions to inform us. 

Mr. and Mrs. ERNEST KOENIG. 
SAUSALITO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE B. MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You speak for humanity. We support you 
fully seen the war escalation. 

The MOSTLLER FAMILY. 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We fully support and agree with your stand 

on Vietnam situation. Letter follows. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOSEPH L. McENULTY. 
FLUSHING, N. L., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, ~ 
Washington, D. O.: 

I support your position on Vietnam whole- 

heartedly. 
Mrs. VIRGINIA ROBINSON. 
FREEPORT, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Deeply appreciate your forthright positión 
during hearings. Your views reflect our pro- 
found hope for peace. 

Mr. and Mrs. MARTIN Hargis. 
Boston, Mass., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
God and truth are on your side. 
RICHARD METAFORA. 
ratoN GARY, IND., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bless you. Keep up the good work. 
ELSIE WENDT, 
WASHINGTON, D. C., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Guard your health, human race needs you 
for its survival. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE M. PIKSER. 
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FARMINGDALE, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Saw TV channel 7 in Farmingdale, L.I., 
tonight. Thank you. 


G. ZAHN, 
Assistant Professor of Mathematics, State 
University. 


MORGANHILL, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I agree with you ‘wholeheartedly. Wish 

there were more like you. 
Mrs, LOUISA FLAHERTY. 
San Francisco, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Standing alone in support of unpopular 
causes is not new to you. I join many others 
who thank God each day you are a Member 
of the Senate. 

ELIZABETH M. BROUSE. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Don’t lose heart. Continue the fight. 
Grassroots. are with you and growing. 
Mrs. JEAN HARRISON: 


ANN . ARBOR, MICH., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep talking, people are starting to listen. 
Your courage and your conviction on Viet- 
nam gives a new definition to American 
patriotism whereas the militarist would suf- 
focate decency and reason under the weight 
of blind allegiance to a bad policy. Your 
voice rings clear where opinions are. Truth 
will prevail. 

WILLIAM V. HANEY, 


MORGAN HILL, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I am one of the millions you spoke about. 
Keep up the good work. 


Sm FLAHERTY. 
BERKELEY, CALIF, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
U.S. Senate, 


Washington, D.C.: 

We want to compliment you and to thank 
you for your service to this democracy and 
to the cause of world peace in the present 
hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Please keep up your good work 
and let us know if we can help in any way. 

Mr. and Mrs. GEORGE A. SAGE. 


New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, : 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
With other writers I want to express my 
gratitude for your courage and wisdom. 
H. KONINGSBERGER, 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Don't lose heart. Continue the fight. 
Grassroots are with you and growing. 
H. N. BRODERSON, M.D. 
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ELPHIA, PA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your Vietnam policies. Keep 
punching. You represent the hopes of many 
people outside Oregon. 

Mr. and Mrs. Irvin SEGALL. 
NAPA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Saw you on TV tonight; agree with you 
100 percent. Keep up the good work. John- 
son war is unconstitutional, Was once in 
Saigon for 10 days. Telegramed Johnson 
last June: “Your foreign policy bringing 
on world war No. 3. When they drop the 
first atom bomb on America may you be 
among the toll.” 

GustTab F. JACOBSEN, 
Merchant Marine Radio Officer. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
gta 18, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

Thanks for your magnificant position in 
hearing today. Keep up the good fight for 
peace, 


Mr. and Mrs, HERSCHEL SOLOMON. 
SUNNYSIDE, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your remarks in the 
hearings today. Please continue to fight for 
peace. 

: Davm JENKINS. 

New York, N.Y., 

February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Applauded wholeheartedly your dealing 
with General Taylor. My heart is with you 
and efforts for Vietnam peace. 

PAUL THEK. 


Boston, Mass., 
February 18; 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ` 

We are grateful to you and the committee 
for the vital importance of Vietnam hear- 
ings. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES NACKEY. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deeply appreciate your courage as a states- 
man and your stand on Vietnam. I am from 
a family that had relatives in the Revolu- 
tionary War with England; not a recent 
arrival. The United States needs more 
statesmen like you. 7 

Cora SWEET. 


LAVERNE, CALIF,, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Give em hell, old buddy. Millions of us 
believe we should go all out or get out, Please 
get with Curtis LeMay, even the guts of an 
Eisenhower bluff would end it. You'll re- 
member our horrible grassroots attempt to 
get bombers 15 years ago. Someway or an- 
other, that worked. Step up to it, boy. We 
all love a 16-caliber man and you're still 
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not too old to be President. Believe it or 

not, still kicking hard. Formerly from 

Medford, Oreg., and never waved a flag since. 
Jor R, NEIL. 


Costa MESA, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As longstanding admirers of your forth- 
rightness and honesty we support your stand 
on Vietnam. 

GENE and MYRTLE WAGGONER. 
MONTEREY, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.O.: 
Give em hell, Senator. We're with you. 
F. S. and E. J. MCFARLAND. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are grateful to you for your efforts for 

peace. Please continue. Thank you, 
Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR D. MILLER. 
Cuicaco, ILL., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your challenge to General Taylor magnifi- 
cent, keep up the good work. Congratu- 
lations. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pearson B. SELK. 


Los Gatos, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work. Do not let them 
intimidate you. Milions pray for you. 
Mr. and Mrs. ALAN CLARKE. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support you. Keep it up. 
Lewis J. SILVERS. 
HERBERT KENNEDY, 
5 WILLIAM WALKER, 
Frank DUNN. 
ANTHONY KRArs. 
BURBANK, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations for your courageous fight 
to inform people of Vietnam situation. 
MERRILL and CAROL JACKSON. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MorsE: Heartfelt thanks for 
your courageous stand on current issues. 
We are with you, you millions strong and the 
polls will so record sincerely. 

S. WILLIAMS, 


PORTOLA VALLEY, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Although a Republican businessman, I am 
100 percent for de-escalation, the United Na- 
tions, and WAYNE MORSE. 

ROBERT V. BROWN. 
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PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your effort to defend American 
people against the conduct of an illegal war, 
Mr. and Mrs. HUGH TUSMAN, 
Sr. Lovis, Mo., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Care Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Bravo, all thinking humane Americans are 
indebted to you for your courage and honesty. 
Morris S. WORTMAN. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please press Rusk on whether we now will 
accept Geneva agreement. 
CHRISTIAN BAY. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are very proud of you, Keep up the 

good work in the Senate hearings. 
Frances W. SHIPPEY. 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Enthusiastically support your efforts to 
bring the war in Vietnam to the conference 
table. Your courage and candor are in the 
best tradition of American patriotism. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. and Mrs. WALTER Masur. 


Sr. PAUL, MINN., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.; 

God bless you. This country needs more 

men like you. 
L. H. WHEELER. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are in full support of the hearings you 
are conducting into the Vietnamese war. The 
spirit that you are carrying on is in the in- 
terest of all humanity. The bombing and 
the napalming of women and children must 
be stopped. 

Mr. and Mrs. CHARLES WILSON. 
GADSDEN, ALA., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Agree with you 100 percent in your Vietnam 
stand. Never thought we would ever agree 
with you on anything. Suggest we abide by 
Geneva accord of 1954. 

Dr. and Mrs. JOE ROGERS. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Good work. You're wonderful. A great 
demonstration of moral courage. Please keep 
it up. 

Admiringly, 
BETTE L. STERN. 
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WINNETKA, ILL., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank God for men like you in the United 
States. 
Dr. and Mrs. RICHARD MARCUS. 
New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
You speak for the majority of people we 
know. We admire your integrity. 
ROBERT and PEARL PORTERFIELD. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Stand pat where you ars——‘finitely on the 
right side of the Vietnam debate. 
ANN SANCHEZ. 


STAMFORD, CONN., 
February 18, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Saw on TV your exchange with General 
Taylor. We support you 100 percent. Con- 
gratulations for your courage. 

Mr. and Mrs. Morris ROTHENBERG. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Senator Morse, you are a great man. 
JOSEPH PROCTOR. 
DovucLas HALL. 
ROBERT GARDNER. 
EVANSTON, ILL., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE:MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue speaking out against our 

policy in Vietnam. Applaud and concur 


your stand, 
Dr. and Mrs. H. HRSHFIELD. 
PROVIDENCE, R.I., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morris, 


Washington, D.C.: 

I watched you on TV today. Practically 
all the M.D.’s I talk with daily are all for you. 
You are our spokesman; keep it up. 

Raymonp H. Trott, M.D. 
West HYATTSVILLE, MD., 
February 17, 1966. 
WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your comments to Taylor reflect the feel- 
ings of many silenced Americans. Please 
continue speaking out. 

NATHAN and PAMELA WOODRUFF. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Tomorrow when Rusk testifies you will be 
openly fighting a dictatorial President whose 
disregard for international law, the United 
Nations and his people's constitutional rights 
has disgraced my country throughout the 
world. Most of all you will be fighting the 
cynicism and despair now overtaking ideal- 
istic youth everywhere. 

EDWARD BERNSTEIN. 
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San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support you stand for sanity in Viet- 
nam; keep up the fight for peace. 
Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT J. DUMMEL. 
TROTWOOD, OHIO, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep speaking up. 
us on your side. 


God, humanity, and 
D. EUGENE LICHTY. 


SAN JOSE, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
As an ordinary citizen we support you 

fully in your stand on Vietnam. 

THYRON and Juanrra Hoop. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I am the majority of people who agree 
with you have no way of expressing our 
opinion. Thank you for doing it for us. 

Sincerely, 
J. F. GRANT. 


VERNON, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We applaud your courageous and honest 
conviction on our policy in Vietnam. 
Louis and KATIE SEIDEN. 
POMONA, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Senator Morse, I love you. 
LAUROSE PAGE. 


Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have Rusk clarified position on Geneya 
Agreements. Acceptance or just basis for 
negotiation, 

THOMAS PLAUT. 
LANSING, MICH., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are grateful for your heroic efforts. All 

America will be someday. Please continue. 
ROBERT AND MARGARET WASSERMAN. 


WAKEFIELD, R.I., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your patriotic and in- 
telligent stand in the Foreign Relations 
Committee hearing. 

E. R. and W. H. TOWNSEND. 


RosLYN Hercuts, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your interrogation of General Taylor today 
was & brilliant service to the country expos- 
ing inconsistencies and reckless attitude of 
administration and its military advisers your 
work beginning to have telling effect and 
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deeply grateful personally and am sure years 

to come entire country will honor your great 

work. ; 
ROBERT L. ZIMLER. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
February 17, 1966. 

Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God in this modern world there is 
still a voice like yours crying out in this vast 
wilderness searching for the truth to help 
mankind. God bless you and give you 
strength. 

EARL C. JUST. 


MENLO PARK, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work. You're doing our 
country a great service. 
T. I. STENSIG. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Affairs Investigation Com- 
mittee, Washington, D.C.: 
We are behind you 100 percent. Against 
escalation of war. 
Mr. and Mrs. SOL ABOFF. 
FAIRLAWN, N.J., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We are forever indebted to you for your 
courageous battle against the generals. 
JENNY KARTE. 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you. We are very fortunate to have 
a gentleman of your intellect and integrity 
using words instead of arms to seek peace. 
Mr. and Mrs. SHELDON B. KEELER. 


Mount Kisco, N.Y., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Pouriton. You speak not only for Oregon 
but for sane men everywhere. 
HERBERT G. BOHNERT. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please keep up your good work. We need 
peace. 
Evan WINFIELD. 


BERKELEY, CALIF., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We fully support yours and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT’s endeavor for a rational foreign pol- 
icy. 

Mr. and Mrs. ROBERT L. CANFIELD. 


[From the New York Review of Books, 
Mar. 3, 1966] 


“VIETNAM: THE LESSONS OF WAR” 


(By Jean Lacouture) 

“On the long thin coast of Vietnam,” wrote 
John K. Fairbank in the last issue of this 
paper, “we are sleeping in the same bed the 
French slept in even though we dream dif- 
ferent dreams.” 

The dreams of course are very different but 
so are the beds and the dreamers themselves. 
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Let us compare them and see when the end 
of the night may come. 

Nothing could be more valuable for Ameri- 
can leaders at the moment than a close ex- 
amination of the disastrous errors made by 
the French in Indochina from 1945 to 1956. 
To know the faults of a friend may not cure 
one’s own, but from France’s experience 
America might well learn something of what 
has gone so dreadfully wrong in Vietnam 
today. 

The French had three great dreams for 
Indochina and each led them into a different 
and more ugly phase of the war. At first, in 
1946, they clung briefly to the dream of re- 
establishing their prewar empire in Indo- 
china. Indeed, for one hopeful moment they 
seemed to be on the verge of a promising 
new colonial policy: General Leclerc, sent out 
to reconquer the territory, decided instead to 
negotiate with the Vietnam revolutionary 
leader, Ho Chi Minh. Leclerc recognized Ho's 
Vietnam as a “freestate,” connected with 
France, but controlling its own diplomacy, 
army, and finances. This was the first agree- 
ment made between a European colonial 
power and the Asian revolution—and one of 
the shortest lived and saddest in retrospect. 
For within weeks the intrigues of colonialists 
in Saigon and Paris and extremists among 
the Vietminh and its nationalist allies suc- 
ceeded in scrapping it. The way was now 
open for France to plunge into full-scale 
colonial war. But it soon became clear to 
everybody that this would have been a hope- 
less venture, doomed from the start by the 
half-ruined state of France, the lack of an 
air force and navy, and the disapproval of 
the Russians and Americans. 

At this point the French conceived their 
second Indochinese dream which led them 
into a second war, lasting from 1948 to 1951. 
Now they would transform their colonial 
struggle into a civil war. Against Ho's Viet- 
minh they would set in opposition the “inde- 
pendent” Emperor Bao Dal, encouraging him 
to cultivate his own anti-Communist but na- 
tionalist leadership—a policy described by 
the distinguished Scholar Paul Mus as “na- 
tionalist counterfire.” 

Perhaps it might have succeeded if the 
nationalists had been given a chance to 
make it work. But their power and prestige 
and autonomy were always limited. While 
Vietnamese and French troops died cou- 
rageous. Bao Dai preoccupied himself with 
tiger hunting, his ministers with profiteer- 
ing. The Vietminh methodically liquidated 
Bao Dat’s officials, dominated the country- 
side, and organized its soldiers into divisions 
soon after the Chinese Communists arrived 
on the northern frontier in 1950. 

After this decisive event and the outbreak 
of the Korean war, France dreamed once 
again of transforming the nature of the 
war in Vietnam, this time into an interna- 
tional confiict with communism. In Sep- 
tember 1951 General de Lattre arrived in 
Washington to argue that France, faced with 
Vietminh subversion supported by Com- 
munist China, now needed and deserved to 
have its risks shared. He was given both 
credits and weapons. But later, in 1954, on 
the eve of Dienbienphu, the French Gov- 
ernment demanded far more: It requested 
that several hundred American bombers be 
ordered to attack the enemy from Manila. 
To these requests Washington finally re- 
sponded that “Indochina does not fall within 
the perimeter of the area vital to the de- 
fense of the United States.” 

We can now admire the wisdom which led 
President Eisenhower to reject both the 
agitated appeals of the French and the 
advice of Admiral Radford and Vice Presi- 
dent Nixon, both of whom recommended in- 
tervention. But we may well ask why a 
country not considered of vital importance 
to American interests in 1954 became so in 
1965. The Communist camp, after all, is no 
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longer a monolithic force able to exert uni- 
fied global pressures as had been the case in 
1954. In Korea, moreover, Chinese had 
recently been fighting American soldiers, 
something they have since refrained from 
doing; and missile strategy has meanwhile 
diminished the importance of local air force 
bases. One can only conclude that the 
diplomatic views of American leaders have 
hardened during these years, In the light 
of Mr. Rusk’s performance the diplomacy of 
John Foster Dulles must be reconsidered 
and credited with an admirable flexibility 

Thus France launched three wars in Indo- 
china and lost them all. Its allies haying 
refused to provoke a brutal extension of the 
war in order to avoid a local defeat. France's 
dream of an international anti-Communist 
crusade collapsed at Dienbienphu in the 
spring of 1954. General Giap destroyed 
France's main combat force; the Vietminh 
controlled two-thirds of Vietnam; and 
neither Hanoi nor Saigon were protected 
from attack. 

Ho Chi Minh had offered negotiations 6 
months before this debacle and had been ig- 
nored. Now Moscow and Peiping were agree- 
able to an international détente and Wash- 
ington seemed prepared to accept the conse- 
quences of its failure to intervene. Thus 
at the Geneva Conference table in 1954 the 
Western Powers benefited from a certain 
complicity on the part of Molotoy and Chou 
En-lai: The West succeeded in wresting from 
the victors half the territory and the larger 
part of the material wealth of Vietnam, Ho 
agreed to fall back to the north in exchange 
for a promise that elections preparing the 
way for unification would be held in 1956— 
elections that he had no doubt of winning. 

A great deal of confusion surrounds this 
Geneva settlement. It must be emphasized 
that the only texts signed at Geneva were 
the armistice agreements between the 
French and the Vietminh. No one at all 
signed the “final declaration” of the Con- 
ference—both the United States and South 
Vietnam had reservations about it—and it 
carried only the force of suggestion. But 
apart from the North Vietnamese, the French 
were the only nation that formally guaran- 
teed to carry out the Geneva accords that 
provided both for partition at the 17th 
parallel and for elections. 

And now France committed a new error 
(its last?), dreaming this time that it might 
finally leave Vietnam and forget it alto- 
gether. Diem, now installed as dictator in 
the South, wanted the French to quit his 
country as soon as possible. This was not 
only because certain French interests were 
intriguing against him—something that 
helped strengthen his position as a national- 
ist leader—but also because the French Army 
was the only force that could compel him to 
hold elections in 1956. In the event, the 
French quickly yielded and the last of their 
army departed in April 1956. 

The consequences of this final French er- 
ror were, and remain, enormous. Diem was 
now free to declare himself free of all the 
Geneva obligations and soon did so with 
American encouragement. The south could 
nów be reorganized as an anti-Communist 
bastion, from which a reconquest of the 
north could eventually be launched. The 
Diem government in fact soon created a 
Committee for the Liberation of North Viet- 
nam, which, beginning in 1958, parachuted 
agents into the north, notably into areas 
such as Vinh, where Ho’s agrarian reform 
had provoked violent peasant uprisings. But 
meanwhile the north, considering itself 
cheated by Saigon and Washington (with 
France’s cooperation), began preparation to 
exploit the political and social discontent 
in the south to establish a base for sub- 
versive operations. And Hanoi was to show 
itself far more adept at this political game 
than Saigon. 
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Could the French have resolved this Viet- 
nam problem? In fact, they were confronted 
by two immensely volatile forces whose de- 
mands would have shaken any Western gov- 
ernments, as they are shaking the United 
States today. First, the demands of a peo- 
ple thirsting to overthrow colonialism and to 
recover their national identity, their free- 
dom of maneuver, and their unity. But also 
the demands of a revolutionary group, sup- 
ported by one of the great power blocs, which 
claims the right to impose its authority on 
the entire nation in the name of a Com- 
munist doctrine highly suspect to the ma- 
jority: a group, nonetheless, whose heroism, 
discipline, and ruthlessly effective methods 
seem to assure its success. 

It is the deep and constant intermingling 
of these two forces which have made the 
Vietnam problem seem so hopeless and de- 
feating to the West. How can a Western 
government successfully sponsor an inde- 
pendent “nationalist counterflre“ when the 
strongest feelings of many Vietnamese have 
been invested for many years in the local civil 
war; and when one finds among those who 
have rallied to the Vietminh, and then the 
Lao Dong and the NLF, a great many patriots, 
drawn to the organization because they be- 
lieve it to be the hope of Vietnamese na- 
tionalism, capable of defeating colonialism 
and Western domination. 

Perhaps it might have been possible for the 
Prench to disassociate the nationalist in- 
spiration in Vietnam from the Communist 
organization. But to do this would have 
been very difficult. For to gain the con- 
fidence of the nationalists I believe that 
French aid to Vietnam would have had to 
meet three extremely demanding conditions: 
that the donor of the aid would have no right 
to intervene directly in the government; that 
the aid would be given to the most worthy 
leaders; and that it would not lead to the 
creation of oligarchies of profiteers and a 
climate of corruption. 

By all these standards the French failed. 
If they ever had a chance to survive the 
Asian revolution, they lost it, basically, be- 
cause they were unwilling to alter their 
patronizing colonialist attitudes and deal 
with Asians with some sense of mutual re- 
spect or cooperation. For the most part they 
preferred instead to appoint and then con- 
trol the manageable, the incompetent, and 
the operators, many of whom made fortunes 
out of the corrupt French aid program. 

Opposed in Vietnam, then, were a coherent, 
principled, and implacable revolutionary 
movement of militants organized in the vil- 
lages—the country’s fundamental social and 
economic unit—inspired by an evident na- 
tionalism and posing as defenders of stern 
justice and equality; on the other hand, a 
regime obviously supported and controlled 
by foreign powers, partly composed of former 
colonial officials, disdainful of peasant claims, 
tolerant of a social order where the influen- 
tial and successful were frantically engaged 
in profiteering—preparing for the arrival of 
the inevitable catastrophe. The only pos- 
sible result was a catastrophe on the scale 
of Dienbienphu. 


How relevant is the French experience to 


Vietnam today? Certainly the American 
situation is different in important respects, 
but really how different? For example, the 
United States has no colonial past in Viet- 
nam, no strictly imperialist drive for eco- 
nomic gain. But its objectives are, curiously, 
both more altruistic and more imperious 
than those of its predecessor. After all, a 
country seeking colonial profits is quite ca- 
pable of making a compromise to preserve at 
least some of its endangered wealth, But 
what of a country that supposes itself to be 
defending a selfless principle? In fact, the 
United States does seem to have several fair- 
ly concrete motives; e.g., to prove to certain 
nations that it is faithful to its alliances; to 
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show the underdeveloped peoples of the 
Southern Hemisphere how costly it can be 
to choose Marxism-Leninism. There would 
seem to be sufficient elements of calculated 
self-interest here to make realistic bargain- 
ing possible—on the basis of spheres of in- 
fluence, for example. 

A second difference concerns the size and 
power of the forces involved. General West- 
moreland not only commands a good many 
more troops than General Navarre (750,000) 
as compared with 500,000) but he is also 
relatively free from the financial, logistical, 
and transport problems that plagued the 
French, A far greater advantage, however, 
lies in America’s enormous firepower as well 
as its Air Force and complete mastery of the 
sea, It is no exaggeration to say that the 
United States and South Vietnamese forces 
are now 20 times more powerful than the 
army of General Navarre (which had no more 
than 80 combat planes at its disposal during 
the battle of Dienbienphu). The small 
size of the present theater of operations in 
South Vietnam thus becomes à favorable fac- 
tor of great importance: The French forces 
were charged with the defense of all Indo- 
china, a territory four times the present sizo. 
of South Vietnam. 

But given these advantages can it be said 
that the United States is now succéeding 
where France was forced to retreat? Of 
course, One answer must be yes, in the lim- 
ited sense that it is impossible to imagine 
the United States suffering a major defeat 
in the present circumstances. During the 
past year President Johnson has been able to 
dispatch enough American troops to Vietnam 
to avoid another Dienbienphu, but beyond 
this the situation is less than hopeful. The 
arrival of over 100,000 troops has done no 
more than stabilize a deterlorating military. 
situation; it did not result in a sharp swing 
of military advantage to the Western side, 
as certain observers had expected. The mili- 
tary. map published on January 30 in the 
New York Times showing four-fifths of the 
South “under Vietcong influence” must be 
regarded as accurate, notwithstanding con- 
trary claims by officials. (Incidentally, this 
map recalls the military charts the French 
press did not dare to publish 12 years ago. 
The American public has recently been get- 
ting far more information on the Vietnam 
question from the press, television, Senate 
hearings, etc., than was ever ayailable in 
France.) 

The fact is that American policy in Viet- 
nam, although originally inspired by very 
different intentions, now resembles all too 
closely the disastrous policy of the French. 
The United States has also failed to solve the 
problem of providing support to genuine 
local leaders without excessive intervention 
in the country itself. Indeed, it cam be said 
that the French—perhaps. hypocritically— 
did nevertheless succeed in transferring. some 
responsibilities to the Vietnamese: These 
were quite feeble ones in military matters, 
rather more important in politics, and nearly 
total in such administrative work as tax col- 
lecting. By contrast, we are now seeing the 
progressive Americanization of both the war 
and the country itself: The influence of the 
local military headquarters. grows. weaker; 
the efficiency of the government in Saigon 
continues to decay; American experts have 
taken over a great many local functions, Of 
course one understands the concern for effi- 
ciency, but the psychological effects are 
hardly calculated to encourage the emergence 
of authentic nationalist leaders at the pres- 
ent time, as Roger Hilsman forcefully pointed 
out in his recent testimony before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Certainly the Americans have done no bet- 
ter than the French in finding worthy non- 
Communist leadership. There is no need to 
reexamine now the tragic liquidation of 
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Diemism, an event made inevitable by the 
sectarian religious isolation ‘and the oligar- 
chic obstinacy of the Ngo family. But since 
then, what decadence. Sad mandarins from 
certain conservative milieu in Saigon—cou- 
rageous and outdated men—are followed in 
office by juntas composed of young generals- 
of-fortune who add a new Star to their shoul- 
ders after each defeat in battle. 

As for the moral climate in Saigon, one 
can only say that the corruption which dom- 
inated the life of the city’s elite in 1953 has 
now been democratized. Shady dealings hav- 
ing to do with aid and military programs are 
no longer confined to people in high places, 
but seem to involve every kind of business. 
Testifying before the Senate on February 4, 
Mr. David Bell, the director of foreign aid, 
said that he knew of no black market in 
Saigon—which only shows that a brilliant 
and hard-working official has had no time to 
stroll along the streets of a town where 
someone begs you to break the law at every 
step. 

It would be wrong to predict a priori that 
President Johnson’s new counterinsurgency 
and pacification programs, based on plans for 
economic and social development in the 
southern villages, will fail as totally as did 
the quite similar plans sponsored by the 
French and later by the Diem regime. Can 
they produce a qualitative change in Viet- 
namese attitudes toward the present govern- 
ment and the United States? What can be 
said is that any efforts by political and army 
leaders in the south, however doubtful their 
results, will surely be more effective than the 
current bombings of the north. I will not 
take up the moral aspects of these attacks. 
It should be sufficient to examine their diplo- 
matic and military results thus far. Accord- 
ing to predictions made in January 1965, 
several weeks of daily raids would bring the 
north to its Knees and thence to the nego- 
tiating table. In fact, Messrs. Ho and Dong 
have since toughened their demands, pass- 
ing from the relatively flexible “four points” 
of March 8 to the recent letter of January 31, 
which refers to the NLF as the “only repre- 
sentative of South Vietnam”; until then, Ho 
had mentioned only the NLF “program,” 

As for military results, we must realize 
that the bombing of the north has no over- 
whelming impact on a people who only re- 
cently emefged from a resistance movement 
and are now being trained to return to one; 
for the most part their lives are not greatly 
affected by the destruction of a bridge or a 
truck ‘depot. On the other hand, in Janu- 
ary 1965 there were two northern regiments 
in the south, while now in-February 1966 
there are eight. Furthermore, the combat 
reserve forces in the north are numerous 
enough to permit the dispatch of more 
northern troops to General Giap in the south 
every time the United States escalates the 
bombing. The American public has been 
told that the north is being bombed to save 
American lives: But, on the contrary, it 
seems clear that the bombing in the north 
only increases the pressuré on General West- 
moreland's troops: The American footsoldier 
must pay for the destruction caused by the 
American Air Force. And if Hanoi itself is 
bombed, we may be sure that the Vietcong 
forces have well-laid plans to take atrocious 
revenge on Saigon, a city they have both in- 
filtrated and surrounded. ‘The adversaries 
have now sunk their claws into each other 
and so long as the ground fighting continues, 
we may expect that each blow will be fol- 
lowed by damaging reprisals.: 

Thus & political solution becomes all the 
more urgent—although unlike the settlement 
of 1954, it will not be preceded by a military 
disaster. But here American diplomacy is 
the victim of its own myths. Because the 
U.S. Government has decreed from the first 
that the war in the south was originally 
provoked by invasion from the north, it has 
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insisted that a solution must be negotiated 
with Hanoi, and only Hanoi, 

A false historical analysis has led to a 
political impasse. For a careful study of 
the history of South Vietnam over the last 
10 years will show that from 1956 onward, 
strong resistance groups, the surviving mem- 
bers of political-religious sects crushed by 
Diem, were in active opposition to the re- 
gime in the south; they were in fact already 
called Vietcong by the Diem regime at that 
time. Furthermore, this essentially nation- 
alist dissident movement gained added sup- 
port as a result of the rural discontent which 
led Diem to suppress the elected municipal 
councils in 1957; it spread further after the 
promulgation of the terrible law of 1959 
which prescribed the death penalty for all 
accomplices of Communists—and commu- 
nism comes cheap in South Vietnam. 

At this time the resistance was composed 
of nothing more than southern groups or- 
ganized in self-defense against Diem. Hanoi 
had made no connection with them. The 
North Vietnamese did not begin to exploit 
this situation and infiltrate agents until 
1959; and it was only after pressure from a 
southern congress of former Vietminh re- 
sistants” in March of 1960 that they prepared 
to intervene. At the Northern Communist 
Party Congress in September of the same 
year the Hanoi government gave direct en- 
couragement to the revolutionary activities 
in the South. Still, it was not until Novem- 
ber 11, 1960, following an attempted military 
putsch against Diem, that the Vietcong— 
feeling the pressure of competition from mil- 
itary nationalists—gave itself formal identity 
and established a political headquarters by 
creating the National Liberation Front. 

Today it is clear that the NLF leaders are 
closely linked to Hanoi, on which they de- 
pend for much of their supplies and arms. 
But anyone concerned with a peaceful settle- 
ment in Vietnam should be aware of both 
the local origins of the front and its strong 
persisting regionalism—its attachments to 
the milieu, traditions, economy, and coun- 
tryside of the South which give it a funda- 
mental autonomy. 

And yet, notwithstanding the fact that the 
southern origins of the Vietcong insurrection 
have been carefully confirmed, no element of 
the Vietnam problem has been so neglected, 
especially in American official circles. We 
may be astonished, for example, that the im- 
mense, spectacular, and probably sincere ef- 
forts of recent American diplomacy to per- 
suade Hanoi to negotiate finally produced, 
after 30 days of pause in bombing, a single 
defiant letter. Yet America is dealing here 
with a small and poorly armed country; its 
allies are reluctant to give it aid too openly, 
fearing a crushing American response. Cer- 
tainly it is a Communist government, but 
one presided over by a man who in 1946 and 
1954 was able to prove to the French his will- 
ingness to accept compromise. And of the 
four points posed as conditions by Hanoi last 
year, Washington now accepts three. Why 
then doesn’t Ho play Lyndon Johnson's 
game? In a conference the North Vietnamese 
would hold so many trumps that their pres- 
ent position is hard to understand. 

But perhaps they were not in a position 
to negotiate at all. If we look back over the 
history of the NLF we find support for the 
view that Hanoi is not able to speak for the 
front. First for psychological reasons: The 
published program of the NLF expressly 
mentions the possibility of an independent 
South Vietnam; and it looks forward to form- 
ing an alliance with Laos and Cambodia only. 
Thus it seems most unlikely that the front 
would consider itself adequately represented 
by the northern government. Finally, there 
may be a purely practical reason. Combat 
conditions in the south are such that it is 
by no means certain that a decision or an 
agreement even if approved by the NLF 
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br be supported by all the fighters in the 
eld. e 

If we are to undertake a serious and cred- 
ible search for peace in Vietnam, we must 
take account of this diversity of the southern 
resistance; ‘we must recognize that it is in 
fact a federation of maquis of different ages 
and different inspiration, and that it is not 
as yet completely unified. 

There is not as much geographic and psy- 
chological distance between the typical 
southern military chief and Ho Chi Minh as 
there is between Ho Chi Minh and Mr. Kosy- 
gin. But to be effective now in Vietnam 
diplomacy must certainly take account of 
the maquisard and his part in the war. It 
must also attempt to understand the role 
of the Central Committee of the NLF, where 
Maoist influence is strong but where all ten- 
dencies coexist; of the Lao Dong party in 
Hanoi, with its pro-Chinese and pro-Russian 
factions; and the Political Bureau in Peiping, 
with its cast of performers, both civilian and 
military. And finally we must comprehend 
the very complex position of the Soviet 
Union, which is quite unwilling to sacrifice 
either its policy of peaceful coexistence or 
its commanding position as leader of the 
Communist world. If the diversity of gov- 
ernmental levels, alliances, and forces in- 
volved in the war presents difficulties, it also 
offers many more chances for an alert di- 
plomacy than were available during the 
monolithic conflict of the cold war. 

It is true that American leaders now ar- 
gue that to recognize the Vietcong is to ad- 
mit defeat. A curious intellectual position 
indeed—to refuse to recognize your adver- 
sary for what he is. Perhaps it is worth re- 
calling that in December 1953, after Ho Chi 
Minh had first announced himself ready to 
negotiate, the French Socialist, Alain Savary, 
suggested to Georges Bidault (then Foreign 
Minister, now living in Brazil) that he seek 
Ho out for talks. Tou only make them big- 
ger by talking to them,” said Bidault—who 
did finally talk with Ho's delegate at Geneva, 
but after the fall of Dienbienphu. 

Recognizing the Vietcong certainly will 
not solve the problem of peacemaking in 
Vietnam at a stroke. It would nevertheless 
be an extremely constructive idea to focus 
diplomatic attention firmly on the South at 
the present time—without meanwhile ceasing 
efforts both to make contact with Hanoi and 
to assess Communist Chinese intentions. 

But to bring about peace it will not suf- 
fice simply to recognize the existence of a 
powerful revolutionary organization sup- 
ported by the North and already in control 
of the largest part of the national territory. 
More important is the task of reestablishing 
the constitutional legitimacy which Diem 
embodied for a brief period—reactionary as 
he was—and which has since vanished. The 
NLF is an essential element of this legitimacy 
because it is the heir to the revolt against 
Diem's totalitarianism as well as the princi- 
pal force of resistance to foreign interven- 
tion. But there are others who make up the 
social and political society as well—the 
Buddhists, the Catholics, and also the Army, 
a bourgeoisie in uniform. Stas 

An effective policy to bring about a peace- 
ful settlement should begin by making it 
possible for each of these groups to return to 
an active political role. While General Ky, 
after having won his sole victory of the war 
at Honolulu, occupies the stage, we may be 
sure that the other groups are ready in the 
wings, waiting for the protection and en- 
couragement the United States could still 
supply. And from such a revived political 
life we could expect an authoritative leader- 
ship to emerge whose lot it would be to de- 
bate with the NLF on the future of the South 
and to establish a coalition government to 
represent South Vietnam in future peace 
conferences. While the NLF is the largest 
force in the South it recognizes that it is 
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obviously not the only force, reserving a 
large fraction of the seats on its central 
committee for groups who do not belong to 
the NLF. The democratization of power in 
South Vietnam is not a fantasy. The de- 
struction of the small democratic movements 
struggling to survive under Diem was among 
the factors that led to the civil war. 

French colonial policy was only too familiar 
with these very diverse political factions and 
brilliantly played them off, one against the 
other. But to divide and rule became a 
pathetic policy as France’s control became 
more feeble. An American policy which 
seeks a peaceful settlement must take ac- 
count of both the sociopolitical pluralism of 
South Vietnam and its extraordinary capac- 
ity for finding original—and local—solutions 
to its problems. Surely it is time for Ameri- 
can leaders at last to confront the people 
with whom they have become so inextricably 
involved. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in ac- 
cordance with the order previously en- 
tered, I move that the Senate stand in 
adjournment until 12 o’clock tomorrow 
noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 
5 o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.), the Sen- 
ate adjourned, under the previous order 
until tomorrow, Tuesday, February 22, 
1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 21, 1966: 


U.S. ATTORNEY 


John M. Imel, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
attorney for the northern district of Okla- 
homa for the term of 4 years. (Reappoint- 
ment.) 

IN THE ARMY 


The following-named officers for promo- 
tion in the Regular Army of the United 
States, under the provisions of title 10, 
United States Code, sections 3284 and 3299: 


To be lieutenant colonel, Women’s Army 
Corps 

Bouton, Irma V., L195. 

Brinegar, Maurine O., L531. 

Deady, Virginia R., L167. 

Howes, Alice N., L146. 

Stout, Ariel E., L126. 

Thompson, Ruth D., L121. 


IN THE Navy 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of captain in the staff corps, as indicated, 
subject to qualification therefor as provided 
by law: 

MEDICAL CORPS 


Bass, Robert E. *Linehan, Francis J., 


Beer, David C. 


*Bernard, Donald P. 
*Chandler, Deck E. 


Jr. 
*Lonergan, Walter M. 
*Long, James A. 
*Martin, Stuart H. 
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SUPPLY CORPS 

*Aitken, DouglasG. Harbaugh, Norman R. 
*Balcom, Vaughnn O. Haslett, Robert H. 
Baird, Richard S. Holbert, Kelley V. 
*Batterson, Robert E. Josselyn, Allan H., Jr. 
*Bland, Herbert L. Larson, Leslie O., Jr. 
*Blandin, Sherman Lewis, Raymond O. 


W., Jr. McHenry, Wendell, Jr. 
Doucette, Forrest . OLoughlin, Richard 
*Duncan, Henry C. C. 


»Dunn, George G. 
Elmore, John W. 
*Ericson, James B. Renfro, Edward E., III 
Forrest, James E. Rodgers, Wallace F. 
*Grinstead, Eugene A., Tongren, Hale N. 

Jr. *Williams, William O. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


*Capers, Keene H. Lavin, Henry T. 
*Doyle, William F. *Morton, Frank R. 


*Patton, Gerald J. 
Peffiey, John F. 


*Hutcheson, Richard Parham, Thomas D. Jr. 


G., Jr. *Ray, Milton U. 
Keeley, John A. ‘Trower, Ross H. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Cunning, David P. Miller, Charles G., Jr. 
Forquer, Charles J. More, David C. 
Francy, William J. Patrick, Donald A. 
Gault, Alan C. *Rogers, William R. 
*Grahl, Ralph B., Jr. Saunders, Edward M. 
Hansen, Bernard L. Souder, Charles L. 
Iselin, Donald G. Spangler, William S. 
Jones, Whitney B. Van Leer, Blake W. 
Kaloupek, William E. Walton, Albion W., Jr. 
Lalande, Albert M., Jr. Yount, George R. 


DENTAL CORPS 


*Bassett, Donald R. Rogers, William J., Jr. 
Beall, Frank P., Jr. Samuels, Homer S. 
Chap, Bernard Scribner, James H. 
*Green, George H. *Sobieski, Edward F. 
Holmes, Corey H, Stephenson, Thomas 
Mahoney, Jack D. D. 
»Marmarose, Frank A. 

MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 
Baldridge, Henry D, *Keener, Mary F. 

J: *Lester, William F. 
McLellan, David J. 
Miller, Lloyd W. 
Rasmussen, John E. 
Ray, Jewel P. 


r. 
Bing, John H. 
Boyd, Thomas A., Jr. 
Burr, Leonard W. 
*Curtis, Ned B. 
Eastman, Robert W. Rigg. Robert F. 
*Goldenrath, Walter Sabbag, George J. 

L. Shepherd, William H. 


NURSE CORPS 


Blaska, Burdette M. 
Bulshefski, Veronica M. 
Reilly, Alice R. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of commander in the line and staff corps, 
as indicated, subject to qualification there- 
for as provided by law: 

LINE 
Abbott, William B., III Anderson, Paul L. 
*Abelein, Herman C. 
Ackerman, Richard F. 
*Ackerman, Warren J. 
Adams, Robert L., Ir. 
Addis, Robert W. 
*Adler, Robert E. 
Akagi, Joe L. 
Aldern, Donald D. 
Alexander, Adam G., 


*Anderson, William J., 
III 

Angier, Donald L. 

*Anglim, Daniel F., Jr. 

Applegarth, Samuel 
H., Jr. 

Argiro, Vincent J. 

Arn, Robert W. 


*Anderson, Stanley J. 


*Bachtold, James R. 
Backman, Fred M. 
Bacon, James A. 
Badgett, John J. 
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*Brown, Peter G. 
Brown, Robert L. 
Bryan, Gordon R., Jr. 
Bryant, William R: 


*Baggett, Talmadge S. *Buck, John A. 


Baillie; Richard H. 
*Bain, Robert 
*Baker, James E., Jr. 
Baker, James G. 
*Bakke, Harlan J. 
Balchunas, Robert C. 


Bucklin, Jerald W. 
*Buffkin, John W, Jr. 


Burkemper, Raymond 
G 


*Burkhalter, 
A. Jr. 


Edward 


Baldridge, Louis D., Jr. Burnett, James A. 


Baldwin, Robert A. 
*Barbee, Delbert F. 
*Barker, Harold D. 
Barker, Merle M. 
*Barnard, Ralph E. 
*Barnes, Clifford P. 
Barnes, James P. 
Barnett, Gerald P. 
Barney, Glenn P. 
Barrett, Gardner S. 
Barrow, Robert W. 


*Burnham, Rowland 
E. 

*Burton, Herbert O. 

*Bush, Charles L. 

Butler, Charles A.. 

*Butts, John L. 

*Buzzell, Carlisle W., 
Jr. 

*Byrd, Paul R. 

Cahill, William A,, Jr. 

*Calhoun, William P. 


*Barunas, George A.,Califf, Toxey H. 


Jr. 
Batten, Charles G. 
Bauer, Edward C. 


Callahan, Earle R. 
» Campbell. Neil V. 
Campbell, Ronald A. 


*Bauman, Charles J. ivanaa, William E. 


Jr. 
*Beasley, James W. 
*Beates, James K. 
Beatty, Lloyd D. 
*Beck, Stuart M. 
Beech, Wayne L. 
Beecher, John D. 
Beem, Jack M. 
*Belk, Reece G., Jr. 
*Bell, Gerald R. 
*Bennett, Robert W. 
Benton, Hugh A. 
Berg, Frederick H. 
*Bergman, Daniel 
Bibby, Lowe H., III 
*Bickel, William B. 
*Bigenho, Roy M. 
Bills, Robert G. 
*Bippus, Henry 
Bird, Charles S. 
Blades, Lawrence T. 
Blair, Closkey L., Jr. 
Blake, Harry R., Jr. 
*Blasi, Richard | R. 


eee 
Jr. 

*Carlson, Burford A. 

*Carlson, George R. 

*Carraway, Terry F. 

*Carter, Edward W., 
III 


Robert F., 


Case, Richard W. 

Caskey, Donald L. 

Cassani, Henry L. 

Caswell, Frederic C., 
Jr, 

Caudill, William E. 

Cecil, Durward C. 


Chambers, Lawrence 
O. 
Chandler, Albert N., 
Jr. 


ä George 


Charnes Robert L. 
Cheatham, Augustus 
B. 


*Blough, Arthur K., Jr.Cherrier, Herbert A. 


*Boakes, William H. 

Boles, Lee R. 

Boles, Richard L. 

*Borgstrom, 
O., Jr. 

Bos, Roger C. 


Boschen, Henry C., Jr. 


Bosse, Joseph H., Jr. 
*Bowen, Jack W. 
Bowen, William J. 
*Bowers, Thomas L. 


Chertavian, Armen 
Chesser, Samuel L. 
Chewning, Robert W. 


Charles *Childers, Donald J. 


Chisum, Oscar C. 

*Christensen, Donald 
Albert 

*Christenson, Donald 
Allen 

Christie, Francis J. 

*Church, George A. 


*Bowersox, Earl C., Jr. Clare, James S. 


*Bowling, William H. 


*Braddy, Don L., Jr. 
Bradford, Gerald R. 
Bradshaw, Brice L. 
*Brady, Allen C. 


*Brainard, Donald R. 


*Clark, Andrew 

*Clarke, John R. 

*Clausner, Edward, Jr. 

Clermont, William J., 
Jr. 

*Clubb, Reginald D. 


Brandel, William J., Jr.*Coale, William A. 


*Cobern, Ernest L. 


A Ronald 
*Milnes, Roger F. 


3 Thomas B. Neptune, Edgar M., Jr. 
»Dempsey. John J. »Pascoe, Delmar J. 
*Dinsmore, Harry H. Richardson, Fred W. 
Downey, John J. Rosenwinkel, Norbert 
*Dykhuizen, Robert F. E. 

*Ebersole, John H. *Sparks, Henry A. 
*Fox, Lay M. *Speaker, Richard B. 
*Gallagher, William Steen, Frank G. 
*Sweeney, Francis J. 
*Trummer, Max J. 
*Watten, Raymond H. 
Kramer, Scott G. *Webb, Martin G., Jr. 
*Laning, Robert C. »White, Neil V. 
*Lehman, Ross M., Jr. Wilber, Martin C. 


Jr. 
Alexander, Marvin G. 
Alexich, Milton P. 
Allen, Douglas A. 
*Allen, James A. 
Allen, John B. 
Allen, Richard C. 
*Allender, Gene T. 
*Alley, Lester L. 
Altwegg, David M. 
Anderle, Charles K. 
Koc ppc Charles L. 


ee Norris O., 
Ir. 


*Arnold, Henry C., Jr. 


Arnold, John E. 
*Arp, Phillip S. 
*Ashmore, Jackie K. 
*Ashurst, Albert J. 
*Asmus, Paul A. 
*Aston, William J. 
Atherton, Robert F. 
*Ausbrooks, Erskine 
P., Jr. 
Avallone, Eugene M. 
Averyt, Howell D. 
*Axthelm, Charles E. 
Ayres, James H. 
*Babine, Arthur L., Jr. 


*Brantley, William J. 
*Bres, John H. 
Bress, Allyn V. 


Coffman, Charles L. 
Coiner, John A, 
Brewer, Glenn M. *Colenda, Herbert F. 
Bridge, Daniel T. *Collins, Charles H. 
Bridges, Kenneth K. Collins, Frank C., Jr. 
Bridgham, Russell B. Collins, Harold E. 
*Briggs, Douglas W. Combs, Robert E. 
Briggs, Edward F. 5 Bryan W., 
Broadwell, Edward A. 
Brogan, Robert C. AS pan Edward J. 
*Conlon, Frank S. 


Brooks, Walter A. 

*Broomhead, Marvin Connally, Robert F., 
8. III 

Brown, Bobby J. 

*Brown, Bruce W. 

Brown, Charles H. 


Brown, Gideon L., Jr. 


Connell, Lewis E. 
Connelly, Robert B. 
Connors, Eugene T. 
Conrad, Peter G. 
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*Cook, Carroll T. 
Cooney, David M. 
*Cooper, Carleton R. 


*Ellison, David J. 
*Englehart, Harry J. 
Engquist, Gordon W. 


Corbett, William J., III Enos, Ralph L. 


*Cornelius, Winston 
W. 
Cornwell, James W. 
» Cornwell, Robert R. 
Corsepius, Everett D. 
Coski, Bernard J. 
Costigan, Robert A. 
*Crawley, Don E. 
*Criner, James E. 
Croft, Alfred J., Jr. 
Cromwell, John P., Jr. 
*Crosby, Russell U. 
*Cross, Daniel F. 
Cross, William F. 


*Erkelens, Clarence 
Eshman, John R. 
*Estabrook, Robert K. 
*Estes, Dana, II 
*Estes, Leland F. 
Etchison, Frank L., Jr. 
Evans, Daniel H., Jr. 
Evans, Laverne E. 
Farley, James W. 
Farris, George K. 
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Winkler, Richard C. 


*Ward, Thomas M., Jr.“ Winnefeld, James A. 


»Warner, Brooks F. 
*Wasilewski, Alex, Jr. 


*Wiram; Gordon H. 
Wise, William E. 


*Waterfield, Willard F.Wolff, Kenneth E. 
*Waterloo, Francis C.Wood, Cecil E. 


*Watson, Peter J. 
Watson, Thomas W. 
Webber, Gene D. 


*Wood, Lewis I, 
Wood, Ralph E. 
Wood, Stephen C. 


Webster, Edward W. V.“ Woodbury, John L. 


»Weeks, Robert H. 
*Weisheit, Burton A. 
Welch, Clyde R. 
Wellman, Harold N. 
Wenzel, Robert F. 

* Werner, Robert V. 
Wettroth, John R. 
Wheeler, Robert A. 
Whelan, Edward C., 

Jr. 
pigeon Henry C., 


whister, Ralph N., 


*whitaker, Robert M. 
White, Maurice G. 
White, Paul G., Jr. 
White, Steven A. 
*Whitmire, Vivien C. 
*Whittemore, Fred- 
erick H. 
Whorton, William R. 
Whyte, Kent E. 
*Wigent, Richard A. 


Jr. 
Woodbury, Robert E. 
*Wooden, Neal R. 
Woods, Searle W. 
*Worden, Dwight G. 
Wright, Richard L. 
Wright, Ross W. 
Wynkoop, Thomas E. 
Yamnicky, John D. 
Yeager, George E. 
Yetman, William R. 
Yocom, Ernest 
Yoran, George F., Jr. 
*Young, Casanave H., 

Jr. F 
*Young, Robert A. 
*Youngblood, Norman 

L., Jr. 
Youngquist, John A. 
Yount, Tim B. 
Zacharias, Jerrold M. 
*Zeisel, Richard S. 
*Zoehrer, Herbert A. 
Zvanovec, Ladimir J. 


‘MEDICAL CORPS 


Alexander, Charles E., 
Jr. 

Andersen, Martin G. 

Arana, Thomas 

Atkins, Claude C. 

Austin, James A. 

»Baggett, Arthur E., 
Jr. 

Baker, Richard A. 

Balyeat, George E. 


Barcay, Stephen J., Jr. 


Bargatze, Fred O. 
Barreca, Joseph P., Jr. 
*Barsoum, Adib H. 
Beaudry, Arthur A, 
Belser, Robert D, 
Best, William C. 
Bingham, Elmer L.. 
Blackburn, Laurence 
H., Jr. 
Borowsky, Melvin 
Bowman, Ercil R., Jr. 
Boyden, Douglas G. 
Bramlett; Charner W. 
Brisbin, Robert L. 
*Brown, James M. 


*Brown, Robert A. 


Burke, Erwin L. 


Carver, Michael C. 
Childers, David O. 
Clarke, Eugene J., Jr. 
Colburn, James E. 
Cooke, James K., Jr. 
Cooper, Paul D., Jr. 
Crews, Quintous E., Jr. 
Daane, Thomas A, 
Davis, Milton D. 
Dean, Philip J. 
de Arrigoitia-Rodri- 
guez, Enrique M. 
Debevoise, Neilson T. 
Dempsey, William C. 
Dewaal, Jan G. 
Deyton, John W., Jr. 
Easterling, James F. 
Emich, Charles H. 
Escajeda, Richard M. 
Fairfax, George T. 
Fosburg, Richard G. 
George, Frederick 
German, Roy E. 
Gilchrist, Don K. 
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Glass, James L., Jr. *Monahan, George F., 
Glick, Herbert E. Jr. 
Glover, Clarence K.,*Mozley, Paul D. 

Jr. Mullen, Joseph T: 
Hamlin, Charles R. Mulligan, William P. 
Harrison, Lucius A., Mullin, Robert L. 
Muntz, Keith S. 


Houston, Harry R. O'Connell, Joseph P. 
Hughes, James L. Plaut, Martin R. 
Hughes, Luman H., Ir. Pratt, Hugh S., Jr. 
*Jensen, Joseph E., Jr.Proulx, Ronald A. 
Jones, Robert G. Real, Jack D. 
Jones, Warren J., Jr. Rinaldi, J“ Jerome 
»Jones, Warren R. Rivas, Hector M. 
Kane, John R. »Roberts, Franklin M. 
Kaufmann, Edwin D. Robinson, Donald W. 
Kawaguchi, ToshiyukiRosa-Garcia, Mario E. 
P Royal, Orren L. 
Kinneman, Robert E., Rudinger, Edwin A. 
Jr. Schanberger, John E. 
Knab, Douglas R. Schorn, Victor G. 
Labudovich, Marco Seaton, Lewis H. 
Lambdin, Charles S. Stebbins, George G., 
Larson, Dale L. Jr. 
Lee, Dixon A. Stevens, John J. 
Linaweaver, Paul G.,Stotka, Victor L. 


Jr. í Sullivan, Edward J. 
Logan, Jerome A, Sweeny, John P. 
Lowery, Clinton H. Teneyck, David R. 


Lukas, John R. Trone, James N. 
Lukens, Robert W., Jr. Trumble, Theodore J. 
Maher, Francis. L. Upton, Richard T. 
Mazzarella, Italo C. Varon, Myron I. 
McGrew,. Clinton J., Wenger, Norman E. 


Jr. , Whetsell, Joe E. 
McRoberts, Jay W. »Wiggs, Alfred E., II 
Miller, Alan G. Willett, Leo V., Jr. 
Millerick, Joseph D. Woodstein, Ira J. 
Mills, Mitchell Young, James M. 


Moga, Gregg M., Jr. 
SUPPLY CORPS 


*Andrus, Harold S Hust. Richard O. 
Jr. ee Arthur 


*Baker, Clovis M. 

*Baker, James J., Jr. 88 Richard M. 
„Ball, Thomas F., Jr, Gillespie, James A., 
Jr. 


Barrett, Charles W. 
*Baunsgard, Perry E. Giordano, Andrew A. 
Goeres, Gerald F. 


*Bayers, Jobn A. 


Thomas, Magnus R. 
Thompson, Gerald J. 
*Tracy, George D. 
Trueblood, Howard G. 


Reynolds, Richard F. 
*Rhodes, Daniel M. 
*Rice; Charles E. 
*Rixey, Charles W. 
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Strauss, Philip W. 
Timby, Robert E. 
Tugwell, Howard S. 
Ulrey, Richard D. 
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Vessey, Robert A. 

Watkins, Eugene A., 
Sr. 

Whatley, Thomas L. 


Neugebauer, Marion K. 


Ryan, William J. 


Samuelson, Charles H. 


Sandrock, John E. 
Schriner, James A. 
Searles, Donald W. 
*Shealy, Oscar C., Jr. 
Short, Carl W. 
*Simcich, Alfred F. 
Smith, Charles E. 
*Smith, Herbert R. 
Spears, Laurence 
*Stevens, Robert J. 
*Stratton, Dene B. 
*Tapp, James G. 
Tesch, Donald A. 


*Umstead, Walter W., 
Jr. 

Wadsworth, Ben A., 
Jr. 

Waller, Edmund M., 
Jr. 


*Wasson, John A, 
*Watson, Lawrence A. 
Weisskopf, William M. 
*Welge, Harry K. 
Wells, Jobn L., Jr. 
*White, George H. 
*Wwill, James C. 
Wirsing, John A. 
York, William B., Jr. 


CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Bareiss, Richard E. 
*Berger, John W. 
„Berry, Reginald A. 
Bevan, Leroy A. 
Bontrager, John K. 
Carr, John F. 
*Conte, James W. 
Cooper, William D. 
*Dillard, Donald H. 
Duffy, John J. 


Kuzawa, Edward S. 
Lamond, Bernard J. 
*Lang, Robert F. 
Letten, Lloyd W., Jr. 
Linzey, Stanford, E., 
Jr. 
Miller, Harry R. 
Moore, John T, 
Morrill, Giles D. 
*Nelson, Everett B. 


Fairchild, Benjamin C.“ Nerthling, Edwin J. 


»Feagins, Walter B., 


Jr. 
*Flatley, Eugene T. 
Foelber, Robert E. 
*Ford, Thaine E. 
*Primenko, Michael 
»Fuller, William C. 
»Geary, Joseph F. 
*Hardage, Owen A., 

J. 


vi 

*Heaney, Harold V. 

*Hershberger, Jobn R., 
Jr. 


Hogan, James J. 
*Howland, Barker C, 


*Huffman, William W. 


*Insko, Myron C. 
Johns, Harry D. 


O'Brien, Robert P. 
*Perry, Johnie L. 
*Rittenhouse, James 
O. i 
Roberts, Maurice E. 
*Samuel, William R, 
Schaeffer, John F., Jr, 
Schmid, Calvin F. 
Shaw, Charles A. 
Simmons, David E. 
*Stroman, Henry W. 
*Szczesny, Charles A. 
Taylor, Gerald W. 
Thompson, John E. 
*Veltman, Dean K. 
*Winterhoff, Norman 
E 


*Zeller, Dwight F. 


MEDICAL SERVICES CORPS 


*Akers, Thomas G. Litalien, Robert V. 
Bean, Willis E. Mateik, Edward D. 
Berry. Newell H. McClendon, Frank O., 
*Boudreaux, Joseph C., Jr, 

Jr. McConville, William E, 


Browne, Weldon G., Jr. Mollraith, James D. 
Daniel, Harold E. McIntosh, Francis W. 
*DeWitt, RichardG. McKay, Charles E. 
Doucet, Louis E. Meyer, Robert E. 
*Dowling, James H. Mitchell, Thomas G. 
Drake, Wilbur R. Owen, Orville K. 
*Duffey, William S. Peppler, Leonard A. 
Ferris, Ezra F. Ragle, Philip R. 
*Flaherty, Edward M. Reed, Robert F. 
Garver, Richard M. Robinson, Donald J. 
*Gellman, Martin Rudolph, Henry S. 
Green, Gale R. Schindele, Rodger F. 
Green, William J., Jr.*Schlamm, Norbert A. 
Harris, Albert C. Shaffer, Weller J., Jr. 
Holcombe, John T. *Summerour, Thomas 
Honish, Joseph E. 
Howard, Wallace R. 
Hughes, Robert G. 
*Jordan, Robert D, 
Karrer, John L. 
NURSE CORPS 
Bryan, Francis E, Parent, Shirley M. 
Conder, Maxine *Polignone, Josephine 
Dalmaso, Amelia M. M. 
*Davis, Alice L. 
Gagnon, Eva M. 
Gardill, Norma H. 
Hogan, Hazel L. 
Miller, Jean L. 
The following- named officers. of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lleutenant commander in the line and 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 
*Ames, Laverne W. 
Andersen, Leonard H. 
Anderson, Archie A. 


J. us 
Tedford, Charles F. 
Williams, Daniel N. 
*Zaller, Frank A. 


Stipe, Gloria J. 
Stone, Charlotte R. 
Weeter, Bessie R. 
Williams, Alice K. 


Abbott, William A, 
*Ace, Robert F. 
*Adams, Ben L. 


Benedict, Joseph W. 
Boyce, Thomas A. 
Boyle, John J. 


Gordon, Donald B. 
Gudbranson, Larry G. 
Guffy, Wellard R. 


*Keen, Homer E., Jr. 
CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Armatrout, Merritt F. *Mueller, William A. 


*Adams, Frederick G. 


Anderson, Anders T. 


*Bozewicz, John E. 
Brady, James A. 
*Bray, Joseph A., Jr. 
Brett, Justin D. 
*Brown, Everett G. 
Bruch, Herbert W. Kauder, Robert 
*Burbank, Donald D. Kerwath; Richard C. 
Calais; Clifford Aa. F. 

Carson, Donald E. *Kick, David L. 
Cavanaugh, Alfred G. King, Gerald H. 
*Chandler, Hugh H. Kirch, Frederick J. 
Crane, Barrétt Klatt, Ivan J. 
*Devilbiss, Robert J. Kohl, Jacob D., 
Dickey, William H. *Kreissl, Leary B. 
Donnelly, Goodwin Landfair, Robert W. 
Luoto, Hugo M., Ir. 
Mayer, William H. 
*MeNally, Joseph J. 


Gustavson, Arthur R. 
Jackson, Arthur D. 
*James, Billy M. 
Jerich, Frank J. 
*Johnson, Ernie F. 


*Dunlevy, John H. *Mija, Theodore 

Durham, Graydon M., *Mitchell, Billy R. 
Jr. *Mitchell, William F. 

Edsall, Van T. Morrison, Quinn B. 


Morrow, David F. 

»Mulligan, Thomas J., 
Ir. 

*Nehez, James R., Jr. 


Fanelty, William C. 
Foster, Robert W. 
Frost, Shirley.D. 
Hamilton, Oliver W., 


Jr. Nelson, George W. 
*Hamilton, William Newman, William H. 
O., Ir. 


*Pettijohn, Thomas 
*Hammond,JamesE. P 
»Hansen, Neil K 
Harris, Emerson M. Picht, George Ç. 
*Hendershot, Theo- Porter, Orland A., 

dore R. Jr. . 
Henderson, gehn s. Postak, John N. : 
Hin, Robert E. Postich, George 
Huising, Don 1. *Reade, Lowell K. 


*Phiegér, Charles P. 


Bannister, Wiliam H. Myers; Clayman C., Jr. 


Biederman, Jack C. 
*Bodtke, David H. 
*Butler, Charles W. 


*Olson, Paul D. 
*Raber, Robert R. 
Saravia, Benjamin L, 


*Church, Archer E., Jr.“ Stevens, Warren G. 


Coughlin, Richard D. 

»Courtright, Carl 

*Degroot, Ward W., 
III 


Dixon, Olin L., III 
„Fall, Raymond P., Jr. 
Field, Robert T. 
Gates, Paul R. 

Green, Lawrence J. 
»Litke, Robert A. 
Mooney, Malcolm T. 


Sutherland, Andrew 
G. 

Sutley, Robert M. 

*Trueblood, Donald R. 

Wiliams, Curtis R., Jr. 

Williams, Edward J., 
Jr. 

Wilson, William L. 

*Wingast, Stanley 

Zobel, William M. 


DENTAL CORPS 
Allensworth, Thomas *Hyde, Jack E. 


M., Jr. 
*Armstrong, William 
P. 
Bradley, Kenton T. 
Brault, Alfred O. 
*Chutter, Reinald J. 
Clark, Charles N., III 


Jackson, Clyde R. 

Kaneshiro, Kenneth K. 

Keene, Harris J. 

Kelly, James F. 

Koutrakos, John 

Lawrence, Joseph J., 
Jr. 


Collevecchio, Emidio J.Lommel, Tennyson J. 


Collier, Richard D. 


Corderman, Roy C., Jr. 


Cotton, William R. 
*Deaton, Herbert C. 
*Enoch, James D. 
*Evans, Charles G. 
*Falcone, Philip R. 
Fulcher, Clyde L. 
Gaston, Robert A. 
Hall, Ollie V., Jr. 
*Hardin, Jefferson F. 
*Hembre, Lloyd E. 


Longton, Robert W, 
*Luther, Norman K. 
Muller, Henry, III 
Phillips, James W. 
Prince, Richard D. 
Russell, John R. 
Sand, Ralph E. 
Schultz, Chester J., Jr. 
Scott, James F. 
Shiller, William R. 
Shirley, Robert E. 


’ Slagle, Lowell E. 


*Adams, Harold W: 
*Adams, James J. 
*Adams, Jerome B. 
*Adams, Jessie W. Jr. 

Adams, Ralph J. Anderson, Franklin W. 
Adams, Samuel W., Jr. Anderson, Gary M. 
»Adams, Thomas CO. Anderson, George B. 
Addison, Carl W., Jr. Anderson, James B. 
Aderholt, Wullam L., Anderson, John A. 


»Anderson, Charles R. 
Anderson, Edwin K. 
Anderson, Edward E., 


Jr. * Anderson, Peter N. 
*Adgent, Robert B. Anderson, Ronald M. 
*Ahrenstein, 1 *Anderson, Thomas J. 

. Anderson, Thomas A. 


Andrade, Allan L. 
Andrews, Charles H., 
Jr. 
Angus, Marvin S. 
*Anthony, Phillip D. 
*Appelhof, Gilbert A. 
*Apple; John D., Jr. 
° regs Salvatore 


Alles, Robert H. 
Ake, Charles F. 
Alberda, Donald E. 
Alberg, Donald J. 
Albero, Carl M. 
“Albright, William E., 
Jr. 
*Albritton, David L. 
Aldana, Louis P, 
Alexander, William T. “Arai, Makoto 
Alexander, John C, Jr. Arcuni, Philip 
*Alexander,Sherman Armor, Jack M. 


G. *Armstrong, Clarence 
*Allemang, John D. E., Jr. 
Allen, Alvin K. *Arnold, David L. 


*Allen, Archie E. 
*Allen, David L. 
Allen, George S. 
*Allen, John E. 
*Allen, Robert L., Jr. 
Allison, Kenneth L. 
Almstedt, Theodore 
A., dr. 
*Alton, Homer W. 
Alvarez, Franklin F. 
*Alves, Arcenio, Jr: 
Ambos, Brooks L., Jr. 


*Arnold, James G. 
*Arnold, Thomas F. 
Arthur, Stanley R. 
*Arvin, Vernon E. 
*Ashbacher, Raymond 
W. 
Atkins, Brandon T. 
Atwell, Robert F., III 
*Aucoin, James B. 
*Audilet, Garland O. 
»Ausley, Joe H, Ir. 
*Austin, Ellis E. 8 
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* Avery, Paul R. 
Avila, John, Jr. 
Avila, Raymond D. 
Avis, Dwight E., Jr., 
*Aydt, Roger D. 

* Ayers, Harry P., Jr. 
Aylward, William E. 
* Ayres, David R. 
*Ayres, Gordon K. 


Baakkonen, Ronald R. 


*Baals, John R. 
*Bachman, Robert A. 
*Bailes, Ralph T. 
*Bailey, George M. 
*Bailey, James E. 
*Bailey, John H., Jr. 
Bailey, Samuel M., Jr. 
Bailey, William B. 
*Bajuk, Donald R. 
*Baker, Donald A. 
Baker, Jack 
*Baker, John K. 
Baker, Peter A. 
*Baker, Robert E. 
*Baker, Robert C. 
*Baker, Robert G. 
Baker, Robert B. 
Baker, Ronald E. 
*Baldwin, Oa F. 
Baldwin, Roger L. 
Ball, Daniel L. 
Ball, Marvin L., Jr. 
Ballantine, James C., 
Jr. 
*Ballou, James E. 
Ballou, Joseph F. 
*Balsley, Joseph W. 
*Bandy, Clifford W. 
„James E. 
Bank, Milton H., IT 
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Beatty, James R., III 
Beck, Donald E. 
Beedle, Leland S., Jr, 
*Beene, Jerry T. 
Behrends, Paul O. 
*Belisle, Gerald M. 
Bell, Robert T. 
Bell, Roger Q. 
*Bellinger, John R. 
*Belto, Meryl A. 
Bender, James E. 
*Bendit, Billy L. 
*Benediktsson, Philip 
W. 
»Benjamin, Charles L. 
»Bennett, Peter C. 
Bennington, Bruce A. 
Benoit, Richard S. 
Bentley, Arthur L. 
Bentley, Robert E. 
*Benz, Philip H. 
Benz, Valentine G. 
*Berg, Milfred C. 
*Berg, Werner G. 
*Bergfeld, Rudolph 
P., III 
*Bergman, Walter R. 
*Bernard, Eugene C. 
*Berry, Roy A. 
Bertrand, Jon S. 
*Bess, George D. 
*Best, Albert H., III 
*Bethea, Carl L. 
*Bethel, Robert G. 
Betterton, Thomas C. 
*Betts, Roger S. 
*Betts, William M. 
*Bevan, John A., Jr. 
*Beving, Duane U. 
*Bewley, Jack D. 


*Bankowski, Walter F.Bickmore, Edward C., 


*Banks, William K. 


Jr. 


*Barbour, William J.,Biele, Charles E., Jr. 


Jr. 
Barclay, Gordon J. 
*Barenti, Jerome C. 
*Baril, Robert F. 
Barker, Ernest W. 
Barker, Harold D. 
Barker, Nathaniel C. 
Barker, Richard H. 
Barlow, John R. 
*Barnes, James H. 
*Barnes, Joel F. 
Barnes, Paul D. 
*Barnett, Stephen B. 
*Barney, Charles R. 
*Barnhardt, David F. 
*Barnhart, Harold D. 
Barnum, Craig L. 
*Barret, Lee E., Jr. 
Barrett, Maurice J., 

Jr. 
*Barrigar, Donald B. 
*Barringer, Robert A. 
Barstow, Kenneth W. 
Bartee, William J. 
Bartlett, Larry D. 
*Bartley, Robert H. 
Bartocci, John E. 
Barton, Bryan W. 
*Barton, Robert L. 
*Bassett, Charles G. 
Bassin, Paul H. 
Bauer, Herbert 
*Bauer, Paul F., Jr. 
*Bauman, John M. 


*Bigler, William W. 
*Biles, George E. 
*Bilicki, Daniel R. 
*Billings, Alfred J. 
Billings, Charles H. 
*Binger, James D. 
Bingham, Tad H. 
Binsfeld, Arthur J. 
*Bird, Richard E. 
*Bird, Thomas C. 
*Bisek, Dennis G. 
*Bishop, Doyse R. 
*Bishop, Jack D. 
*Bishop, Larry D. 
Black, Arnold E., Jr. 
Black, Richard O. 
Black, Robert J. 
Blackner, Ronald K. 
Blair, David B. 
Blair, Frank 
*Blaisdell, Richard W. 
Blake, Raymond G. 
Blanchard, Lewis T. 
*Blankenship, James 
M., II 
Blasko, John E. 
Blessing, George R. 
Bletch, James W. 
*Bloise, James E. 
*Blouin, Robert E. 
*Blumie, John A. 
*Bocim, William T. 
*Bode, Michael G. 
*Boebert, Frank L., 


55 James Ir. 


*Boelter, Dan A. 


P AANA Richard Boerner, Delbert D. 


B. 
*Bauschka, Patrick F. 
*Beagle, Clyde A., Jr. 
Beakey, Jack D. 
*Beall, Thomas J. 


Boggess, Paul E. 
Boggs, Harold A., Jr. 


Bohls, Donald W., Jr. 


*Beamon, Joseph E.,Boice, Frank B. 
Ir 


*Bean, Lynn B, 
*Bear, Dale F. 
Beasley, Charles J. 
Beatty, Don G. 


Boling, James R. 
*Bolte, William S. 
*Bolton, John M, 
Bond, Charles S. 
*Bone, John S., Jr. 


*Bonhag, Walter D.,*Broyles, Bill R. 


Jr. 
Bonsall, Frederic M. 
*Booth, Peter B. 


*Borcik, Andrew J., Jr. 


Borden, Robert C., Jr. 
Bornstein, Paul A. 
*Bossert, John L. 
Bostick, James H. 


*Bruen, George M. 
Bruni, Richard L. 
*Bruso, James W. 
*Bruyere, Thomas E. 
*Bryan, John E., Jr. 
*Bryans, Brian K. 
*Bryant, Don M. 
Bryant, George W. 


*Bouder, Raymond S. Bryant, H“ Donald 


Bower, Bruce B. 
Bower, Richard D. 
*Bowers, John P. 
*Bowers, Richard F. 
Bowers, Robert L. 
*Bowlin, James F. 
Bowman, Henry C. 
*Box, Roger E. 
*Boyd, Jack 

*Boyer, Jesse V., Jr. 
Boyle, James T. 
*Boyle, Ronald R. 
*Boyles, Harlan H. 
Boyne, Peter B. 
*Bradford, “J” “wW” 


Bryant, Leroy 
*Buchwald, Robert D. 
Buck, David E. 
Buck, Ralph V. 
Buck, Wilbur P. 
*Buckland, Rann K. 
*Buckley, Jimmy L. 
Buchner, James A. 
*Bueche, Arthur H. 
Jr. 
*Buehler, William S. 
Buffkin, Charles R. 
*Buggy, Joseph S. 
Builder, Gustav F. 
Bull, John S. 


Bradley, Frederick L.,Bullene, Richard E. 


Jr. 
Bradley, Walter S., Jr. 


Bullock, Harold O., Jr. 
Bumbaca, Dominic J. 


“Brame, Willie C., Jr. Bump, Stanley E. 
Brandenburg, Robert- Burch, Jesse C. 
L. 


Branin, John W. 
*Branscomb, Max G. 
Braunschweiger, 
Andrew E. 
Brazzon, Robert 
Breckon, Richard L. 
Bredbeck, William J. 
*Bredderman, Rudolf 


*Brenneman, Harold 
R. 


*Brennen, William L. 
Brenner, Leroy E. 
Brewton, Edward A. 
*Briggs, Stanley 
*Bright, Richard A. 
*Bright, Thomas B. 
Brittain, Jimmy R. 
*Britton, Jack B. 
*Britton, Vernon J., 
Jr. 
Bronson, Edward F. 
*Bronson, Hiram S., 
III 


Brookes, Allan G., Jr. 
Brooks, Bernard A. 
Brooks, Dennis M. 
*Brooks, James W. 
*Brooks, Otis M. 
»Brothers, John W., 


Brown, Bruce F. 
*Brown, Charles E., II 
Brown, Claude C. 
*Brown, Daniell M. 
Brown, Donald G. 
*Brown, Donald L. 
*Brown, Frederick J. 
*Brown, Howard A. 
*Brown, James E. 
Brown, James J. 
*Brown, Ora D., III 
Brown, Parke L., Jr. 
*Brown, Peter J. 
*Brown, Ralph N. 
*Brown, Ralph E., Jr. 
Brown, Randall R. 
*Brown, Robert H., III 
*Brown, Roger W., Jr. 
Brown, Thomas S. 
*Brown, William S., 
Jr. 
Brown, William T. 
*Brown, William M. 
*Browning, Elmer L. 
*Browning, Wayne B. 


Burcher, Philip E. 
Burchett, Chester W. 
*Burdick, Howard F., 
Jr. 
*Burgess, Eric C. 
Burgess, John E. 
*Burke, Joseph S. 
Burke, Michael T. 
Burke, Thomas J. 
Burleigh, David P. 
*Burleson, Frank M. 
Burns, Gerald J. 
*Burns, James W. 
Burns, James M. 
Burns, John D. 
*Burpo, James H. 
*Burrows, Jack 
Burrows, James B. 
*Burson, Donald L. 
*Burt, Russell H. 
*Burton, James L., Jr. 
*Busby, Richard E. 
*Bush, Vernon R. 
*Bushnell, Malcom W. 
»Butler, Clarence B, 
Butler, Robert P. 
Butner, Richard W. 
Butsch, Lester H. 
Butterfield, David L. 
*Button, Ralph L. 
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„O'Reilly, Richard R. 
Page, Crockett H. 
Panzetta, Anthony F. 
Pappas, Socrates W. 
Pasquale, Dominick 
N., Jr. 
Patlovich, Joseph 
Pawsat, Richard A. 
*Pedersen, Carl M. 
*Pellecchia, Joseph A. 
Perlin, Elliott 
Peters, John W. 
Phelps, Jerry A. 
Philip, Gordon W. 
Pickering, Michael J. 
Pine, Robert H. 
Piscatelli, Robert L. 
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Pisculli, Leo M. 
Playford, George A. 
Plott, Dwight M. 
*Polglase, Van Nest, 
Jr. 
Pollard, Emil E. 
Portu, Raymond, D. 
Powell, Kent L. 
Power, Curtis G., Jr. 
Preuss, Donald G. 
Quinn, James J. 
*Ramlo, John H. 
*Ramsey, Charles H. 
Randall, Harry G., II 
Rashid, Kenneth D. 
*Reed, Jerome M. 
Reed, Ralph E. 
*Rivers, Leslie D. 
Robinson, Edward J. 


*Robitaille, George A. 


Robnett, Truman J. 
Roeder, Donald K. 
Rogers, Albert K. 
*Roling, Gerald T. 
Rosen, Arthur D. 
*Roy, Donald E. 


Rozansky, Norman M. 


*Rundlett, Fred A. 
Runnels, John B. 
Russo, John F. 
Sandok, Burton A. 
Satloff, Aaron 
Sauer, Robert H. 
Schillaci, Richard F. 
*Schneider, Paul J. 


Schwartz, Bradford B. 


*Schwartz, Ronald A. 
*Seal, Robert B. 
Secrist, Wilbur L. 
*Senn, James P. 
*Sewell, Sidney R. 
Shapiro, Richard 
*Shea, David W., Jr. 
*Shultz, Richard R. 
*Shumaker, James L. 


Silberman, William C. 


Sitnick, Joseph L. 
*Skinner, Wendell L. 
Smalkin, Michael D. 
Smith, Charles B. 
Smith, Edward H., Jr. 
*Smith, Franklin A. 
*Smith, Laurie N. 
*Smith, Raphael F. 
Snyder, James L. 
*Spaur, William H. 
*Spencer, Edward M. 
Spencer, Frederick A. 
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*Strickland, George 
T., JT ay = 

Strom, Clarence G. 

Stucker, Fred J. 

Suerig, Karl C. 

Swan, Robert J. 

Swanger, Ronald F. 


*Swensson, Norman L, 


Swierzewski, Stanley 
J., Jr. 
Swogger, Leo G., Jr. 
Tate, Harry R. 
Taylor, Fredric S. 
Taylor, James Z. 
Tenney, Richard L. 
Thomas, Jackson W. 
Thompson, Robert L. 
Thompson, Sidney E. 
Thompson, William F. 
*Tobin, John J., Jr. 
Tompkins, Albert E. 
*Torpey, David J., Jr. 
Trunnell, Thomas L. 
Tucker, Gary J. 
*Urbanc, Andrew N. 
*Urschel, William P. 
Vanbrocklin, James 
D. 
Vanburen, William E. 
*Vandewyngaerde, 
George A. 
*Ventzek, Albert T. 
Vincent, Harry B., Jr. 
*Volcjak, Charles B. 
Vorosmarti, James, 
Jr. 
*Wachter, Francis W. 
Wald, Grover H. 
Waldron, Richard L. 
*Wall, Norman R. 
Wanger, William H. 
Warren, William S. 
Watson, John T. 
*Weber, David M. 
Weintraub, Harvey 
Weisman, Stephen A. 
Welch, Brent A., II 
Wengert, James W. 
Westfall, Florent F., 
Jr. 
*White, Paul C., Jr. 
Whitehead, William 
O. 
Widmann, Donald E. 
*Wilkes, Harman D. 
Williams, John E. 
Williams, Robert B. 
Williams, Richard A. 


Sphar, Raymond L., Jr. Wilson, Cecil B. 


Sponaugle, Harlan D. 
Standefer, James E. 
Stanell, Robert E. 
Stanton, Kevin C. 
*Steimel, Herbert A. 
Stone, Robert T. 
Stoop, David R. 
Straumanis, John J., 
Ir. 


Wilson, Donald D. 
Winans, Robert G. 
Wolfe, Wayne H. 
*Yanko, Robert P. 
Yon, Joseph L., Jr. 
York, Jack L. 
Zane, Alan I. 
Zelles, Gary W. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Abele, Robert B. 
Adams, Richard G. 
asians William 


adet Johnny L. 
»Allnutt, Alvin H. 
Andersen, Thomas C. 
Anglim, David L. 
*Ault, William U. 
Avis, Bruce W. 
Balding, David W. 
*Banas, John M. 
*Barnett, Andrew F., 


*Baxter, John W. 

*Beck, Kermit E. 

Berg, Robert K. 

*Bilicke, Eric W. H. 

Bilodeau, James H. 

*Bittner, Burton F., 
Jr. 


*Boike; Robert J. 
*Booth, Stanley L. 
„Borchardt, Heinz R. 
Bradley, Donald A. 
Briggs, John M. 
„Brown, Alan S. 
*Brown, Lee 
*Buckley, John E. 
*Buffoni, Thomas J. 
*Bulluck, Edgar G. 
Buscher, Bernard A., 
Jr. 
*Butts, Whitmore S., 
Jr. 
*Carenza, John L. 
*Carson, Francis W. 
Carter, Eugene T. 
*Chafey, William D. 
Champion, Andrew A. 
*Chipley, Charles L., 
Ir. 


» Connolly. George S., 
Jr. 
*Coombs, Douglas F, 
*Cooney, George J. 
*Corbitt, James R. 
*Cornett, Fred O. 
Craft, Thomas G. 
*Crawford, James L, 
Croeber, Hans R, 
*Cronin, George W., 
Jr. 
Crouch, Robert L. 
*Crutchfield, Frank- 
lin D. 
*Cunningham, John 
H 


»Daddona, John M. 
Dawson, Gerald L. 
Delduca, Ronald M. 
*Delleney, Jimmie S. 
*Dennis, Ward J. 
Deshaney, Donald J. 
*Dewey, Edward P. 
*Dickey, James A. 
*Dickinson, Thomas 

D. 
Divelbiss, Carl D. 
Dodds, Richard E. 
*Dohmeyer, Russell S. 
*Dolenga, Harold E. 
*Dunn, Bernard D. 
*Easley, Richard P. 
*Eaton, Thomas E., Jr. 
*Eizenhoefer, 

David J. 
*Eppen, Eugene D. 
*Erickson, Douglas L. 
*Estes, Arthur, Jr. 
*Evans, Lloyd R. 
*Farley, Charles V. 
*Fidd, Joseph A. 
*Fields, Simeon 


*Krietemeyer, 
Diedrich K. 

*Krueger, Lloyd W. 

*Kulikowski, Jack A. 

Lane, Dean S. 

*Langer, Gerald D, 

*Lantsberger, Robert 
E 


*Larsen, Henry O. 
Lee, Gerald L. 
Linehan, Daniel J., Jr. 
*Loftus, Raymond P. 
ap e William G., 


*Lubben, Vernon L. 
Macafee, Douglas C. 
*Magee, Gilbert L. 
*Malzahn, Walter G. 
*Marino, Leonard J. 
*Martin, Michael J. 
*Martin, William J. 
Martineau, Paul J. 
*Maxwell, Kenneth H. 
*McCullers, Lawrence 
E. 
McGarvey, John J. 
*McHugh, Thomas H, 
*McKinnon, Daniel 
W., Jr. 
*McMullen, Franklin 
D., Jr. 
McNall, Phillip P. 
*Meiners, Arthur C., 
Jr. 
*Milburn, Raymond 
F 


Miller, Harold E. 

*Miller, James E. 

Milliken, Gail L. 

*Mitts, Joseph P, 

*Monaghan, William 
x 


*Finbraaten, Laurence Moore, Richard C. 


K. 
»Foley, Donald P. 
Furiga, Richard D. 
*Gerstenberger, 

Wayne W. 
*Gilvary, Daniel J. 
*Girman, Robert J. 
Godsey, Shirley T. 
*Gore, Bobby J. 
»Gorenflo, Louis W. 
*Goulette, James D. 
*Greene, Walter C., 

Jr, 
*Griffin, Edward J. 
*Gumpert, Leroy C. 
*Hahn, Gary E. 
Hale, Joe M. 
*Hanna, Wallace J. 
Hardin, Edward L. 
Harlow, Charles E. 
*Harmon, Robert G. 
*Hart, James J., Jr. 
*Hatcher, Harold S. 
*Hawkey, William C. 
*Higgins, Ernest C. M, 
*Hinkle, Otis R. 
Hollingsworth, 

Charles E. 
*Hopkins, Richard B. 
*Horner, 

Raymond N., Jr. 
*Houghton, Donald 


W. 
*Hughes, Horald M. 
*Hurst, Harvey R. 
*Irons, John H. 
Iverson, Ronald I. 
Jackson, Ronald L. 
Jahn, Donald R. 
Johnson, Rodwell ©. 
*Jones, Billy N. 
*Jones, Channing E. 
Jones, Jack L, 
Jones, Kenneth W. 
Jones, Leland B. 
* Juncker, Carl F. 
Kachigian, George N. 
*Kalafut, George W. 


*Moran, Lloyd D. 
Mouton, Earl F, 
Mummert, Dale R. 
*Munkres, Glenn R. 
Murphy. Jamie R. 
Murphy, Ronald D. 


Nace, Richard H. 
Naughton, Thomas J. 
Nichols, Gerald M. 
Niles, Donald R. 
Nolan, John E. 
Novak, Karl J. 

Nuss, Gary B. 
Nygaard, Richard B. 
*Oaks, Jacob G., Jr. 
*O’Connell, Arthur B. 
*Olivier, Denny R. 
*Olson, Gene P. 
O'Malley. Robert H. 
*Osgood, Douglas C. 
*Otto, Ronald E. 
Pace, Earl H. 
*Parr, Harold S. 
Patterson, Jerry G, 
*Peters, William A. 
*Petras, George A. 
Phillips, Robert A. 
Pierce, Leon L. 
Pinnell, Joseph K. 
*Plante, Rene E. 
*Platt, Stuart F. 
*Pliska, Robert F. 
*Pope, Jere P. 

Popik, Charles T. 
*Prokop, Jan S. 
*Quartana, Joseph P. 
*Raffels, John F. 
Rankin, Ronald W. 
Reed, John D. 
Reilly, Joseph V., Jr. 
Renner, Richard B. 
*Rice, Henry L., Jr. 
Ridley, David E. 
Riser, Joseph R. 
Robinson, Robert L. 
Rook, Eugene C., Jr. 


*Rounds, Richard N. 
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* Tobin, Isidore L., III 


*Rubenstein, Ralph S.*Todd, Blaxton V. 


*Ruehlin, John H. 
*Rupe, Charles H. 
*Rusch, Donald R. 
Schulte, Conrad P. 
»Sechler, John L. 
*Sellars, James B. 
Sheehan, John E., Jr. 
Shirley, Kenneth R. 
Shoemaker, Leroy E. 
Shroeder, John, Jr. 
Shuler, Jettie C. 
Sims, Thomas M., Jr. 
Skelly, James F., Jr. 
*Smith, Franklin D. 
*Smith, John A., Jr. 
Sodrel, Donald L. 
*Sofley, Billy R. 
Sommer, Melvin R. 
Squibb, Rodney K. 
*Starrett, William I., 
Jr. 
*Steadman, Willard 
G., III 
St. Martin, Robert W. 
*Stoeffler, John A. 
*Stone, Donald R. 
*Sullivan, Raymond 


Templeton, James R. 
*Terry, Victor W. 
*Thomas, Gary B. 
Thompson, James 


*Trawick, George L. 
*Trenkle, William H. 
*Tudor, Clyde E. 
Vanhouten, Richard 


Vanpatten, Edward R. 
*Vedra, Charles A. 
*Walker, Richard 

O., Jr. 
* Wallace, Edwin R. 
*Walsh, Richard S. 
* Weinberg, Harry H. 
Weissinger, Thomas R. 
Weller, Thomas C., Jr. 
* Westmoreland, 

Perry L. 
*White, James A. 
Whittaker, James B. 
Wilber, James R. 
*Williams, Robert L. 
*Williams, Thomas C., 

Jr. 
*Wright, James H. 
Wright, Robert E. 
*Youmans, Raymond 


W. 
*Young, Benjamin L. 
*Young, Jack L. 
*Young, Ronald A: 
*Zepczyk, Joseph M. 


*Thompson, Robert L. 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 


Baggott, Prank B. 
Baker, Robert E. 
Barcus, Richard E. 
*Bedingfield, Robert 


W. 
*Berg, Vernon E., Jr. 
»Bertullo, Caesar J. 
*Black, Gerald W. 
Borden, Robert S. 
Bott, George F. 
*Bredemeier, George 

F ö 


*Brown, Robert G. 
Cook, Gordon 8. 
Craven, Allen B. 
Debock, Ronald G. 
*Donan, William E., 
Jr. 
Fink; Rufus B. 
*Franklin, Robert C. 
Glynn, John J. 
Goetz, Herbert M., Jr. 
Gordon, Robert E. 
Kaelberer, John H. 
*Kase, Mark j 


*Keefe, Lawrence F. 
Kelley, Haven C., Ir. 
*Kennard, William E. 
Magor, Warren F. 
McPhail, Clark B. 
Murray, Frederick J. 
*Murray, George P. 
*Nordeman, Francis 

x. 
*O’Brien, Eugene C. 
Osborn, Roy C., Jr. 
Parker, Alton M., Jr. 
Peloquin, Anthony R. 
*Piirto, John A. 
Respess, Thomas B., Jr. 
*Six, Jack E. 
Spencer, Carroll R. 
Takesian, Eli 
Tate, Robert C., Jr. 
Thacker, Donald L. 
*Vantassel, Lowell W. 
Whitaker, Frederick E. 
Yeich, John D. 
*Young, Christopher 

B. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


*Ahrens, William N. 
*Baggs, Charles C. 
Barczak, Jerome J. 
Bauer, John G. 
Bligh, James E. 


*Johnson, Don P. 
*Jones Darrell B. 
*Kelch, John A., Jr. 
Kenny, Robert E. 
*Kimmons, Victor H. 


Boyce, Heyward E., III Kirkpatrick, James D. 


*Brockwell, Sterling 


Cook, Carlisle F., Jr. 
*Cope, Ronald P, 
*Crisp, Hugh A. 
Derr, Frederick M. 
*Dobler, Leland R. 
Dunn, Jerome R. 
Earnst, Rossell A. 


*Endebrock, Frank Ls, 


III 
Fegley, Charles E., III 
»Flack, Frederick P. 
»Fraser, John C., Jr. 


gee Kenneth 


— Dale M. 
Knauf, Richard H., Jr. 
»Landes, William G. 
*Ledder, William R. 
Lewis, Edmund F. 
»Lonegan, Thomas L. 
»Lukacz, John, Jr. 
MacDonald, Malcolm 
J. 
*McCorkle, William J. 
*McHugh, Robert J., 
Jr. 
McMenamin, Lester E., 
Ir. 


Gawarkiewicz, Joseph, *McNeill, James E. 


J., III 
*Godsey, Jack L. 
*Goodman, Robert F; 
Grady, Noel A., Jr. 
* Jacob, Richard E. 


*McPartland, Eugene 
J. 


*Merritt, Frederick D. 
*Miller, Robert K. 
*Morris, Robert B., Jr. 


February 21, 


*Mosher, Thomas F. 
Murphy, Frank J. 
*Nash, Archie R. 
*Newcomb, Frank M. 
»Petersen, Norman W. 
*Quinn, Robert E., Jr. 
*Resnick, Rudolf 


1966 


Shafer, Richard V. 
*Shanley, John J., qr. 
*Shirley, Ronald G. 
*Shumate, James W. 
*Siegle, Richard L. 
*Tobin, James M. 
*Totten, John C. 


*Schattner, Bernard L. Westcott, John A. 


*Seeber, Earl R., Jr. 


*Young, Joseph F. 


DENTAL CORPS 


*Annis, Robert B. 
Ashton, Loye A. 
*Bach, Richard S. 
Badger, Daniel G. 
*Baker, Terrance W. 
*Ballard, Gerald T. 
Batenhorst, Kenneth 


. 
*Besley, Keith W. 
Bloch, George A. 
Bourgeois, Aubrey J., 
Jr. 
Bowen, Lathe L. 
Brazil, Robert W. 
*Brown, Charles A. 
*Brown, Max W. 
*Buckis, David C. 


*Kozma, Ernest S. 
*Kravets, Thomas F. 
Krysinski, 

Theodore T., Jr. 
»Krzeminskl, 


*Linkenbach, 
Charles R. 

*Loizeaux, Alfred D. 

*Lowe, Cameron A, 


Bumgardner, Willie A.Mather, John G. 


Callihan, Michael D. 
Carlson, Roy F. 
Carroll, Peter B. 
Cassidy, Robert E. 
Cervera, George A., 
Jr. 
Ciardello, Carmen A., 
Jr. 
*Clegg, Milton C. 
*Coleman, Robert Y. 
Connor, James B. 
Cottle, Kenneth L. 
Couvillion, William A. 
*Cowen, Carlton R. 
*Cronin, Thomas J. 
Crum, Walter A., Jr. 
*Cushing, John R., 


Diven, Joel O. 
Driscoll, Daniel J., Jr. 
Dupeak, Joseph, Jr. 
*Ebert, Walter H. 
Eckerson, Peter L. 
*Eden, George T. 
Eisenburger, Michael 
M. 


*Eklind, Ronald R. 
*Fishel, David L. 
e Donald 


8 Larry V. 
Girolami, John J., Jr. 
Graham, Eber R., Jr. 
Hearon, Donald L. 
*Heget, Harry S., Jr. 
Henry. Richard W. 
Hesby, Richard A. 
Hodes, Leonard F. 
Holcomb, John B. 
Holroyd, Samuel v. 
*Howarth, Hugh C. 
*Hube, Albert R. 


*Hudson, Elmer R., Jr. 


*Huelster, Peter C. 
Jann, Robert C. 
*Johnson, Charles M. 
*Kasenchak, Peter. 
Kelley, James C., Jr. 


Matson, John E. 
*Matthews, Ted A. 
*Maw, Ralph B. 
*McCall, Frank J., Jr. 
McCreery, Robert J. 
McMahon, Joseph P. 
*McWalter, George M. 
*Monasky, George E. 
*Mosby, Edward L. 
*Murphy, Richard A. 
*O’Shields, Paul W. 
Pedrick, George R. 
Pierce, Gerald L. 
*Pille, Joseph G. 
Poe, Gerald S. 
Poidmore, Sam J. 
Rackley, Otis D., Jr. 
Rodegerdts, Carl R. 
Roper, William Z, 
*Rucker, 

William H., Jr. 
Sawyer, Hershel G., Jr. 
*Scholl, Jerome T. 
Schonbrun, Robert G. 
Sconyers, Jimmy R. 
*Scott, Gale L. 
Scott, Ronald W. 
*Shaffer, Richard G. 
*Shelin, Ronald A. 
*Short, George A. 
Stalb, Douglas B. 
*Stevens, Mark M. 
Thibodeau, 

Richard A. 
Thriftshauser, 

Roger W. 

*Turner, Donald W. 
*Uveges, Alfred C. 
Vaught, James E. 
*Vernino, Artbur R. 
Walker, Oscar B. 
Watkins, Owen T. 
Wheetley, Woodrow D. 
*Williams 

Robert E., Jr. 
*Wingard, Charles E. 
Wittgow, Walter C., Jr. 
*Yacabucci, James E. 
Yeager, James E. 
Zotter, Frank E. 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Aaron, Alvin J. 
*Agosti, Lindo E. 
*Baker, Robert R. 
Baldauf, George W. 
Bertka, Robert E. 
Blankenship, 
William L. 
Bolton, Richard B. 
*Boone, Harry M., Jr. 
*Boudreau, Harold J. 
Bowden, Ronald R. 


Bowdren, Laurence P. 

Brideau, Donald J. 

Bryan, James O. 

Bryant, Eugene M. 
Jr. 


Casler, Wilfred I. 
Chastain, Howard T, 
*Clark, James L. 
Collier, Patrick J. 
Condon, Earl N. 
*Cooper, Thomas G. 


Correll, Joseph M. 
Crebs, Rollin L. 
*Davis, William P. 
Dietz, Bruce J. 
*Doud, Robert H. 
Dunham, Chester J., 

Ir. 
Eckerman, 

Weldon R. 
Ellis, Glenn M. 
Erwin, Richard E. 
Fernandez, 

Manuel S. P. 
*Fletcher, William E. 


*Fowler, Ephraim E., 

Jr. 

Francis, Raymond D. 
Freeman, 

Benjamin C. 
French, James A., Jr. 
*Gillenwaters, 

John D. 

Gobbel, Henry D. 
*Goerner, Ralph T., 

Jr. 

Gonsalves, John H. 
Goodson, James E. 
Gouldman, John R, 
*Halverson, 

Charles W. 
*Hartgrove, Albert R. 
Hatch, Emery J. 
*Hatten, Ann C. 
Heaton, Harley L. 
Hoover, Donald E. 
Jenkins, Benny J. 
*Johnson, David A. 
* Jones, George D. 
*Joseph, Sammy W. 
*Jungblut, 

Elmer D. 

Kane, George P. 
*Karr, Joseph T. 
Kemp, James E. 
Kessler, Raymond B. 
Kolter, Cherry L. 
*Lachapelle, 

Norman C. 

Lanier, Bobby M. 
Lawson, Donald R. 
Leadford, 

William M. 

Lecas, Kenneth E. 
*Lembeck, Arthur C. 
*Lisenbee, James B. 
Littner, Henry D. 
Lowe, Samuel C. 
Lowi, Bertram H, 
*Macklin, Jack E, 
Martin, Douglas M. 
McAuliffe, 

Terrence J. 


NURSE 


*Adams, Louise J. 
*Allen, Patricia M. 
*Altenhofel, 
Dorothy A. 
Baker, Elizabeth W. 
*Bell, Lou E. 
Benson, Dawn M. 
Beran, Irene L. 


*Birkhimer, Marion L. 


*Boone, Kathleen L. 
Brickle, Mary L. A. 
Buesteton, Rogene V. 
Burrell, Margaret M. 
Butler, Lois J. 
Bynum, Joan C. 
Cabay, Cecelia H, 
Carroll, Shirley F. 
*Chisholm, Marie A. 
Chute, Judith R. 
Davidson, Joan G. 
*Durian, Emma T. 
Edwards, Jacqueline 
Eisiminger, Vetah M. 
*Emond, Lucille G. 
Fields, Mary A. 


McClung, Denzel H. 
McDermott, Roland 

W. 

McFee, Charles A. 
Millard, George W. 
Miller, James E. 
*Mobbs, Philip H. 
»Mohler, Clarence B. 
Moore, Charles J. 
Mullinix, Chloe A. 
Myers, James I. 
»Nelson, Paul D. 
Nourigat, Earl R. 
Novak, Paul J. 
Nowak, Frederick F. 
»Olson, James J. 
*Palmer, Jack J. 
Pearce, Charles J. 
Peckenpaugh, 

Normand L. 
Pelletier, Louis E, 
*Pitzer, William B. 
Ramsey, George W. 
*Renard, Joseph R. 
*Risko, George J. 
*Roberts, Billy D. 
*Roberts, Billie C. 
Robinson, Jack V. 
*Rooney, Mary L. 
Rucker, Thomas J, 
*Ryan, William A, 
Sanderson, Roy D. 
Seminara, James 
*Shuler, Donald E. 
*Sickels, Forman J. 
Simmons, Carl B. 
*Sollman, John R. 
Sowers, Hubert H., Jr. 
*Spangler, Henry J. 
*Springer, Martha J. 
*Stanberry, 

William R. 
Stephens, Bobby L, 
Surface, Robert L. 
Swindall, Victor A. 
Tandy, Roy W., Jr. 
Thompson, Russell J. 
*Toscano, Frank, R., 

Jr. 

*Tuttle, Richard G. 
*Ulmer, Fred C., Jr. 
*Vanhooser, Russel P. 
Webb, Laurence H. 
Wherry, Robert J., Jr. 
White, Robert L. 
*Wilson, James W. 
Woomer, Edward F., 

Jr. 

Young, Arthur L. 
*Ziegler, Harry F., Jr. 
Zimmeht, John A., Jr. 
*Zseltvay, Andrew J., 

Jr. 


CORPS 


*Frazier, Frances M. 
Gardner, Patricia V. 


*Garlutzo, Kathryn R. 


*Gaughan, Rose A. 
*Gedrys, Patricia C. 
*Gillespie. 

Jacquelin C. 
Golebiewski, Rita J. 
*Gomes, Alma M. 
Gronell, Mary L. 
Halsema, Grace M. 
Hamill, Ann M. 
Hardesty, Stella M. 
*Herrington, Daisy J. 
*Higgins, Margaret J. 
Hines, Alyce M. 
*Hogan, Nora M. 
Hudson, Anatalie P. 


*Jacobson, Dorothy M. 


Johnson, Mildred E. 
* Jones, pede J. 
Jones, Mary V. 

Jones, Phyllis A. 
Joyce, Edna T. 
*Kearns, Joyce C. 
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Kinney, Eleanor J. 
*Lindberg, Marie F. 
*Long, Rose M. 
*MacEnery, Joan M. 
Manns, Ann A. 
*Marcotte, 

Natalie M. G. 
Medina, Rosenda 
Mele, Louisa A. 
Miller, Eleanor J. 
*Miller, Eva F. 
*Moris, Patricia J. 
Morlock, Ruth E. 


Murphy, Catherine M. 


Neth, Norma D. 
Noble, Frances A. 
O'Banion, Lois 
Obeirne, Eileen B. 
Parnell, Maryann ©. 
*Patmore, Nancy M. 
Pechulis, Verna M, 
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Raucheisen, Mary L. 
Rock, June M. 
*Rohde, Esther J. 
*Rosenquist, 

Hildegarde 
*Sabold, Sarah R. 
*Schulze, Charlotte I. 
*Schreiber, Marilyn T. 
*Sisk, Elizabeth A. 
Streit, Mary J. 
*Thomas, Betty A. 
Thomas, Jean M. 
Thomas, Odessa 
Walsh, Eileen C. 
*Whitesell, 

Margaret L. 
*Williams, Erlene I. 
Wilson, Elizabeth A. 
*Wilson, Lela B. 
*Yelle, Dorothy A. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for temporary promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant in the line and staff corps, 
as indicated, subject to qualification there- 


for as provided by law: 


LINE 


Aaron, Gary W. 
Abbett, Arthur W. 
* Abbey, James R. 
Abbott, Ernest L., Jr. 
Abbott, Stephen L. 
*Abel, Warren R. 
* Abercrombie, 
Michael G. 
*Abrahamsen, David 
L. 
Abrames, Ralph B., 
III 
Abrams, John L. 
Acken, John M. 
Ackerman, Ronnie J. 
Ackermann, Peter G. 
Acord, Jiles U., Jr. 
*Acree, Paul G. 
Acuff, John E. 
Adams, Alton L. 
Adams, Gale D. 
Adams, Gerald G. 
Adams, John R. 
Adams, Martin H. 
Adams, Paul E. 
Adams, Stanley E. 
*Adams, William V., 
Jr, 
»Addicott, Raymond 
W. 


Adzigian, David J. 
*Afdahl, Darwin F. 
*Agamaite, James N. 
Agnew, Alfred H. 


Ahlstrom, Kenneth T. 


Aimes, George R, 
Aisenberg, Bernard 
Akers, Roy P. H. 
Akins, Edwin P. 
Akita, Richard M. 
Akridge, Garth R. 
Alberts, John H. 
»Albright, Lee H. 
»Albright, Robert E. 
Albright, Richard C. 
Alcorn, Wendell R. 
Alden, James H. 
Alexander, Jack T., 
Jr, 
Alexander, Robert C. 
Alexander, Clyde, Jr. 
* Alexander, James W. 
Alexander, Thomas L. 
Alfonso, Matias R. 
Allan, Andrew S., III 
Allan, Lawrence W, 
Allard, Michael J, 
Allbee, Ives R, 
* Allee, Donald W. 
Allen, Barry M. 
Allen, George W. 
Allen, John E., Jr. 
Allen, John E. 
Allen, Louie R. 


Allen, Ronald M. 
Allen, Ronald E. 
Allison, Albert A., III 
Alogna, Michael T. 
Alsaker, Rudolph L. 
*Althouse, Thomas S. 


* Amaro, Alfonso 

Ambler, James C., Jr. 

*Ames, Harry L. 

Amrose, Lawrence A. 

Amundson, Frank B. 

* Andersen, Kenneth 
E 


Andersen, Leighton E, 
Anderson, Arnold R, 

* Anderson, Alan A. 

* Anderson, Chase D. 
*Anderson, Charles A. 
Anderson, Douglas K. 
*Anderson, Gerald L. 
Anderson, Harry W., 

Jr. 


Anderson, Harry B., 
Jr. 
* Anderson, James D. 
Anderson, Kurt V. 
Anderson, Peter C. 
* Anderson, Philip ©. 
Anderson, Richard A. 
Anderson, Robert J. 
Anderson, Robert L. 
*Anderssen, Arthur H. 
*Andes, Robert C. 
Andreen, Philip N. 
Andress, Autry C. 
*Andrews, Michael K. 
Andrews, Robert D., 
Jr. 
Andridge, Phillip C, 
*Angel, Arnold 
Anna, Dale G. 
Anson, Robert, Jr. 
*Anspach, Girbirt L., 
Jr. 
Antenucci, James E. 
Anthony, Robert H. 
Antilla, Charles E. 
Appleman, Wayne R. 
Appleton, Robert W. 
Aquilino, Paul P. 
*Arbogast, Glenn W. 
Arch, John G. 
Archer, David B. 
Archer, Douglas W. 
*Archer, Edward C. 
*Argo, John T., Jr. 
* Argus, Ballard L. 
Arman, David R. 
Armke, Kenneth W. 
Armontrout, Bil M. 
Armstrong, 
Michael W. 
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Armstrong, Robert D. *Ball, Robert L. 
*Armstrong, Donald Ballard, Charles S. 
Armstrong, Henry C. Ballard, Don E. 
Armstrong, Jerry W. Ballard, Robert C. 
Arndt, Eric D. *Ballew, Robert D. 
*Arner,RaymondT. *Ballew, William C. 
*Arnest, Charles 8. *Balling, Maurice 
*Arnold, Bruce B. T., III 

*Arnold, David P. *Baloga, Stephen J. 
Arnold, Jeffrey M. Balut, Stephen J. 
Arnold. Larry J. Bane, Thomas J. 
*Arnold, William K., *Banford, Alfred J., 

Jr. 

Arnspiger, Gordon S. 
Arrington, Joe M. 
Arruda, George, Jr. 
Arrufat, Frank R. 
Arthun, George B. 
Arthur, Andrew A. 
Arthur, George E. 
*Arthur, John R. 
Artman, George E. 
*Artz, Brenton T. 


Jr. 
*Bansak, Stephen A., 
Jr. 
Barb, Charles E., Jr. 
*Barber, Arthur D. 
*Barber, Bruce F. 
Barber, Edgar H. 
Barbera, Kevin G. 
*Barbour, Richard E. 
*Bare, Robert J. 
Barhite, Lawrence K. 
*Ash, Robert F. *Barker, Edward P. 


Ashby, John L. Barker, Herbert C. 
*Ashman, Kenneth E. «Barker, Walter G., 


Askegard, Vernon R. Jr. 
Askins, Thomas H., Jr. Barker, Wilbert B. 


Atchley, Brian K. „Barkley. Clarence D. 
*Atherholt, Barkley, James E. 


William B. Barkley. Joh 
Atherholt, Gerald K. Barnes, Jeane 


Atkins, Kenneth P. Ge 
*Atkinson, Richard N. am Semen 22. 
Atwood, John E. *Barnes, Keith A. 
Auble, Edward C. *Barnes, William L. 


c ee James J. Barnes, Willlam D. 
ubuchon, *Barnett, Donald C. 
Robert G. Barnett, Philip S. 

Augee, Michael T. Barnich, William C., 

Augustyn, Frank J. Tr 

Auld, David Baron, John J. 


*Austin, Michael G. 
Austin, William M. Baroody; Joseph D. 


Ausum, James C, Barrett, Gary T. 


Avery, Robert. T. Barrieau, Ernest G. 
Ayres, Frank H. *Barrow, Alston M. 
Babby, Lloyd W. Barrows, Blair 
Babcock, Ross ©. Barry, Robert F. 
*Bacchus, William I. Bartels, Ronald D 
Bachman, John H., Jr. Barthold Todd A 7 
*Backus, Lee F. Bartlett, Franklin W., 
*Backus, Richard Jr 
Bacon, Earl L., JT.. Bartlett, John B 
Badger, Frederick H. s Bartlett, Michael R. 


Barn John G., dx. Sartiett, Stephen D. 


Baer, Peter J. 
*Bagby, James L., Jr. ~~ William F., 


Baller, John R. 
*Baliley, Artise G., Jr. 
Bailey, George H., Jr. 
Bailey, James L. 
*Baliley, Jerold D. 
Bailey, Larry Wayne 
Bailey, Larry Weldon 
Bailey, Monroe M. 
*Baird, Don W. 
*Baker, Charlie R. 
Baker, Earl M. 
*Baker, Garrett E. 
Baker, Gilbert A. 
Baker, Gregory J. 
Baker, Herbert N., Jr. 
*Baker, John L. 
*Baker, John S. 
Baker, Julian T., Jr. 
Baker, Michael E. 
*Baker, Ronald C. 
*Baker, Steven M. 
Balaun, James A. 
Balderston, Kenneth 


*Bartman, Carl N. 
Bartol, Peter W. 
Bartolomei, Marino J. 
*Barton, Harry L. 
*Barton, Robert J. 
*Baser, Van D. 
*Basile, John A. 
*Bass, Julius P., Jr. 
*Bass, William M., Jr. 
Bassett, Edward O. 
Bates, Allen W., Jr. 
Bates, James M. 
*Bates, Robert C. 
*Batie, Howard F. 
Batte, Charles D. 
*Battin, Harry B. 
*Batts, Charles J. 
Bauch, James H. 
Bauder, Frederic S., 
nr 


*Bauer, Maurice D. 
*Bauldin, Elmer L., 
K. Jr. 

Baldock, Fredrick C., as e Charles 
Jr. ee 

s Bayer, Charles J. 
8 *Bayless, Calvin D. 


*Baldwin, John M., *Bayless, Thomas H. 


III 
Baldwin, Richard C. Baylis, Ronald E. 
Baldwin, Robert F., Bayrer, Ralph L. 


Jr. *Bays, Robert 
Ball, Holten D. *Beakschi, Peter 
Ball, Kent A, F. M., III 


*Beall, David A. 
*Bealle, William E. 


*Beals, Robert O., Jr. 


*Beamer, William E. 
Bean, Todd M. 
Bearce, Charles G., Jr. 
*Beasley, Fenn C. 
Beasley, Robert L. 
Beason, Tyrone D. 
Beaton, John H. 
Beaubien, Donald C. 
Beauchaine, Roger A. 
Beaver, Gregory P. 
Beck, Woodrow W., Jr. 
Becker, Charles J., Jr. 
Becker, Donald D. 
Becker, Jerry L. 
Becker, Richard E. 
Beckmann, Carlton B. 
Bednar, Robert 
*Beedle, Ralph E. 
Beerkircher, Ronald 
w. 
*Beers, Ronald C. 
Beesley, Norman L. 
Begley, Jerry N. 
Begue, Donald L. 
Behle, Theodore L. 
*Behm, Dennis D. 
Behm, Douglas E. 
Behrend, Robert M. 
Beitz, William G., Jr. 
*Bekkedahl, Douglas 
L 


Belan, Robert D. 
Belanger, Raymond L. 
*Belile, Curtis E. 
*Bell, Merlin G. 
Bell, Michael L. 
Bell, Robert F. 
*Bell, Ronald I. 
Bellen, Alex W. 
Bellingham, Herbert J. 
Bellone, William J. 
*Belmore, Richard K. 
*Belton, David C. 
Belvin, William S. 
Bender, Frank J. 
Bender, Nathan J., Jr. 
*Benepe, John W. 
*Benintende, Bob 
*Bennett, Paul L. 
Bennett, Richard A. 
*Bennett, Robert G. 
*Bennett, Robert F. 
*Bennetts, James H., 
Jr. 
Bennion, Paul A. 
Beno, James W. 
Benson, Edward O. 
Bent, Christopher O. 
Bentley, James S. 
Bentley, Johnny E. 
Benton, John E. 
*Benton, William C., 
III 


Bentz, Francis J. 
Benzing, Joseph C. 
*Berg, David A. 
*Berg, John S. 
Bergstedt, Merrill W. 
*Berkey, Thomas J. 
Berley, Leonard E. 
*Berliner, Harold I. 
*Bern, Russell H. 
Bernard, Bradford L. 
Berrio, William J., Jr. 
Berry, James D., II 
Berry, John D. 
Berry, Maxwell R., III 
*Berry, Michael L. 
Berry, Richard L. 
Bessey, Roland B. 
*Best, Jimmie M. 
Bevilacqua, Nicholas 
D. 
*Bewick, James S. 
Beyer, Dean H. 
Beyman, David E. 
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Biancaniello, Anthony 
R 


Bickford, Leonard R. 
Bieber, Arlyn C. 
Biederman, John H. 
Bieraugel, Eugene E. 
*Bierig, Frederick A. 
Bigelow, William F., II 
Biggers, David J. 
*Biggs, John A. 
*Bildhauer, William 
M. 
*Billings, Bryce G. 
*Billings, Richard A. 
*Billue, Sidney K. 
Binder, Frederick H. 
Binder, Raymond A. 
*Bingham, John H. L. 
*Bird, Walter R. 
*Bishop, Bruce B. 
Bishop, Charles K. 
Bishop, Charles H., Jr. 
Bishop, John F. 
*Bishop, Joseph B. 
*Bishop, Richard K. 
*Bissonnette, Lau- 
rence A. 
Bittel, William H., III 
*Bivins, Howard V. 
Bjorge, Gary J. 
Bjorkner, Arthur C. 
Black, James D. 
Black, John C. 
Black. Richard E. 
»Blacksher, James U. 
Blackwell, Edward S., 
II 
Blades, Donald E. 
*Blair, James N. 
Blair, Ronald E. 
*Blake, William D. 
*Blakeley, Wiliam R. 
Blakely, Josslyn F., Jr. 
*Blakemore, James E. 
Blakeslee, Theodore F. 
Blanchard, Robert D. 
*Bland, Jess R. 
Blanding, Michael S. 
Blank, Gilbert C. 
Blank, Thomas J. 
*Blankenship, Monte 


J. 
Blaylock, Robert J. 
Blee, William A. 
*Blegstad, Gary C. 
*Blesch, Jerry M. 
Blessington, George J. 
Blevins, Luther 
Blew, Gilbert L. 
Blewster, William H. 
Blink, James S. 
*Blocher, John M. 
Blomquist, John A. 
*Bloom, John L. 
Bloomer, Phillip R. 
*Blouch, John W. 
Blum, John H. 
*Blumberg, Lawrence 


B. 
Blumenshine, Leonard 
J 


Boardman, Fred R. 
Boardman, John W. 
Boatwright, Ralph N. 
*Bobbitt, Bert A. 
Bobrek, Frederick J. 
Bocklage, Vincent P. 
Boehmer, William J. 
Bogard, Thomas H. 
Bogert, Charles N. 
*Boggess, Randolph C. 
Bohn, John L. 
Boland, Thomas P. 
Bolster, James J. 
Bolton, John N. 

Boltz, Ronald O. 
*Boman, Kirk S. 
*Bomar, John T., III 
Bombard, Thomas 8. 


*Bezrutch, Rudolph A.Bonawitz, Richard P. 


*Bond, James L. 
Bond, Jon L, 
*Bond, William C. 
Bond, William M. 
*Bonds, John B. 
Bonham, Mark W. 
Bonner, William J. 
Booher, Dean E. 
Boom, Frederick L. 
Boone, Frederick O., 
Jr. 
Boone, George J. 
*Boorda, Jeremy M. 
Booth, George R. 
Booth, Stuart E. 
Booth, Windsor P., Jr. 
Bopp. Stanley O. 
Borghoff, Francis A., 
III 


Borgstrom, Karl F. T. 
*Borho, John M. 
Borine, Carl A. 
Borland, John B. 
Born, Terry R. 
Borowski, Peter R. 
*Borsic, James P. 
Boss, Ronald A. 
Boston, Michael R. 
*Bostwick, Stephen H. 
Bothwell, Robert B. 
Botsford, Neil 
Boucher, Charles E. 
Boughton, Louis C. 
Bourgeois, Roy L., Jr. 
*Bourland, David L. 
Bouxsein, Russell A. 
*Bovat, Lawrence B. 
*Bove, Roger G. 
*Bowers, Charles H. 
*Bowers, Fred F. 
Bowker, Arnold J., Jr. 
Bowman, Bradley J. 
Bowman, Gilbert P., 
Jr. 
Bowman, William T. 
Boyce, Bert R., Jr. 
*Boyd, John T. 
Boyd, Richard B. 
Boyer, Charles L. 
Brabson, Ben D., Jr. 
Bradbeer, Thomas G. 
*Bradbury, Robert B. 
Bradford, James D. 
Bradford, Ray A. 
Bradley, Clarence D. 
Bradley, George H. 
Bradley, Philip B. 
Bradshaw, James E. 
Bradshaw, Wilton D. 
*Bradt, Leonard D., Jr. 
*Brady, Carl O. 
Brady, James C. 
Braham, Donald F. 
Brainerd, William H. 
Braly, Sam W. 
*Bramble, Keith K. 
Branch, Allen D. 
Brand, Robert J. 
Brand, Walter N., III 
*Brandon, Herman T. 
Brandow, Barry G. 
Braning, Ancil H., Jr. 
*Branish, Ronald L. 
*Brann, James G. 
Brasher, James C. 
Braswell, Johnnie L. 
Brebner, Dante C. 
*Breeland, Loran V, 
Breithaupt, Paul D. 
Bremner, Bruce B. 
Brennan, Michael J. 
*Brennan, William J. 
*Brenner, Gordon J. 
*Brenton, George W., 
III 
Brereton, Richard G. 
*Brewer, Harold L. 
Brewer, Ricks G. 
Brickett, John F. 
*Briggs, Edward 
Brink, James A. 
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*Brinkman, Charles B. 
Brinks, Lawrence H. 
Brinks, William H. 
Brisack, Philip R. 
Brislin, Robert J. 
Broadman, Lynn M. 
Brock, John F. 

Brock, Kenneth J. 
Brock, Leroy K. 
*Brock, Lynn S. 
*Brockett, William A., 


Brod, John W. 
*Brodehl, Richard B. 
Brodt, Gary A. 
Bromhal, Robert L. 
Bromwell, James E, 
*Bronson, Marshall W. 
*Brook, Harvey J. 
Brooks, Edward J. 
*Brooks, Lynn A. 
Brough, James A. 
Broussard, Barry D. 
Brown, Ballard C. 
Brown, Billy D. 
Brown, Billy E. 
Brown, Boyd P., Jr. 
Brown, Buell L., Jr. 
Brown, Carroll D. 
*Brown, Charles M., 
Jr. 
*Brown, Charles F. 
Brown, Charles F., Jr. 
*Brown, David C. 
Brown, Denis R. 
Brown, Dennis C. 


Brown, Harry E. 
Brown, James D., III 
Brown, James E., Jr. 
*Brown, Jay S. 
Brown, Jerald D. 
Brown, John L. 
*Brown, Joseph R. 
Brown, Laurence 8. 
Brown, Lewis R. 
*Brown, Noel W. 
Brown, Philip H. 
Brown, Philip W. 
Brown, Ridgely P, 
Brown, Robert F. 
*Brown, Roger D. 
Brown Ronald L. 
Brown, Stephen T. 
Brown, Walter R. 
Brown, William G. 
Brown, William F. 
Brown, William B. 
Browning, Robert D. 
Brownlee, James L., 
III 
Broxholm, Donald T. 
Broyles, James P. 
*Broz, Joseph P, 
*Brucato, Philip E. 
*Bruce, Clayton E. 
Brugman, Eloy R. 
*Bruins, Berend D. 
Brun, Charles R. 
*Brunelle, William T. 
Bruner, Edward R. 
Brunuer, Maurice T. 
Brush, James D., II 
Bryant, Herbert V. 
*Bryant, James C. 
Bryant, William L. 
*Bryner, John E. 
Buche, John A. 
*Buchholz, Brian R. 
*Bucholz, Albert A., 
Jr. 
Buciak, James J. 
*Buck, Arthur E., Jr. 
Buck, John M., II 
Buckley, Francis P. 
Buckley, James J. 


February 21, 


Buckley, Peter P. 
Buelow, Thomas W. 
Buhler, Carl P. 
Bulharowski, John F. 
Bullard, Johnie P., Jr. 
Bullington, Edwin H. 
Bunch, Samuel T. 
*Bunger, Robert H. 
Bunyan, Edgar W. 
Burch, Othney P. 
Burchill, John F. 
Burdick, Gary R. 


1966 


Callahan, Thomas D., 
III 


Callaway, William T., 
Jr. 

*Callen, Darl H., Jr. 

*Calligan, Christopher 


O. 
*Callis, William A. 
Calvert, Daniel R. 
Calvert, Richard C. M., 
III 


Calvert, Robert E. 


Burford, Benjamin W. Cameron, Alan G. 


*Burford, Ronald E. 
*Burger, Neil A. 
Burges, Rufus T., Jr. 
Burgess, Jerry J. 
*Burke, Alan B. 
*Burke, Charles R. 
*Burke, Gary L. 
Burke, Kevin J. 
*Burkhart, Paul T., 
Jr. 
*Burklo, Donald E. 
*Burkons, Hugh A. 
Burmaster, Ross A. 
Burnand, Robert W., 
Jr. 
Burnett, Robert S. 
Burnham, Paul L. 
Burnham, William J. 
Burns, Alvin E. 
Burns, Bradley G. 
Burns, Charles E. 
Burns, Joseph E., Jr. 
Burns, Louis D., III 
Burns, Robert L. 
*Burr, Thomas S. 
*Burrell, Donald O. 
*Burres, George E., 
Jr. 
*Burritt, James G. 
*Burrow, James B., 
Jr. 
Burrows, John S., III 
Burrows, Peter V. 
Burrus, Gary M. 
Burstein, Robert C. 
Burton; Charles G. 
Busboom, Ronald L. 
Bushard, Joseph W. 
Bussey, Laurence T. 
Bustard, John T. 
Butcher, William T. 
Butler, David A. 
*Butler, Edward A. 
Butler, James L. 
*Butler, John H. 
»Butler, Joseph M. 
Butler, Thomas S. K. 
Butts, David E. 
Butts, Gary R. 
Buxton, Edward D. 
Buzzell, Bruce E. 
Byers, Billy E. 
Byers, John A, 
Byrd, Darrell E. 
*Byrne, Robert M. 
Byrnes, Charles P. 
Byrnes, James D. 
Byrnes, John B. 
Cabana, Jean R. 
Cabello, Herminio, Jr. 
*Cablk, Steven R. 
Cacchione, David A. 
Cagle, Thomas G. 
*Cahill, Allen L. 
Cain, Joseph J., Jr. 
Calbert, Jack F. 
*Caldwell, 
E 


Caldwell, Robert B. 
Caldwell, Robert E. 
Caldwell, Ronald A. 
Caldwell, Stuart N. 
Calhoun, David L. 
*Calhoun, William M. 
Call, Robert N. 
Callahan, Michael J. 
*Callahan, Paul L. 


Camp, Don L. 
*Camp, Peter W. 
*Camp, Richard A. 
*Campbell, Archibald 
G. 
Campbell, Bruce B. 
Campbell, Charles E. 
Campbell, Douglas T. 
Campbell, David C. 
Campbell, Edward L. 
Campbell, Guy R. III 
Campbell, Harry M. 
Campbell, Jimmy R. 
Campbell, Richard W. 
Campbell, Terry L. 
Campbell, William K. 
Campione, Frank J. 
Canaday, Carlton W. 
*Canady, Paul A. 
Candelo, John E. 
Cangelosi, Joseph 
Canham, Lester F., Jr. 
*Cantwell, Jerry P. 
Capewell, John, Jr. 
*Capie, Donald J. 
Capone, Louis R., Jr. 
*Caporicci, Joseph A. 
*Carden, James D. 
Carey, Edward F. 
Carignan, William R. 
*Carlin, John T., Jr. 
Carlson, Allan T. 
Carlson, Charles J. 
*Carlson, Douglas L. 
Carlson, John J. 
*Carlson, John A, 
*Carlson, Paul E. 
Carlson, Ronald 
Carlson, Roy F. 
Carlton, Lester M., Jr. 
Carmichael, Larry L. 
Carney, Charles H. 
*Carney, James A. 
Caron, Ernest J. J. 
*Carpenter, Allan R. 
Carpenter, 
Christopher J. 
Carpenter, Everett L. 
Carpenter, Robert E. 
Carr, Howard E., Jr. 
Carr, James R. 
Carr, Robert C. 
*Carrico, James E. 
Carroll, Donald W., Jr. 
Carroll, Gerald R. 
Carroll, James E. 
Carroll, Kenneth R. 
Carroll, Leslie J., Jr. 
*Carroll, Terrence O. 
Carson, David, J. 
Carter, Billy D. 
*Carter, Gordon H. 
Carter, James E. 
*Carter, Major L. 
*Carter, Owen T. 
Carter, Robert T. 


Benjamin Carter, William M. 


Carton, Robert V., Jr. 
Cartwright, Peter W. 
Cartwright, Howard 
Caruana, Charles R. 
Caruso, 

Salvatore A., Jr. 
*Carver, Donald B. 
Casanovas, Michael G. 
Case, Ernest A. 
Case, John R. 
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*Cashin, 

Joseph W., Jr. 
Cashion, James H. 
Cason, Lamar H. 
*Cass, Dudley E. 
Cass, Edward C. 
Cassiman, Paul A. 
Casten, Richard O. 
Cathcart, Thomas H. 
Cattau, Richard L. 
Causey, Robert E. G. 
Causey, William C., III 
Cauttrell, 

Charles C., IIT 
Cavanaugh, James P. 
Cavanaugh, John P. 
Cavas, Anthony J. 
Cerlettl, Joseph M. 
*Cerrone, George J., 

Jr. 

Cerruti, “E” Richard 


J. 

*Chace, Alden B., Jr. 
*Chadwick, 

Stephen K. 
Chaffin, Bradford A. 
Chafin, Thomas L, 
*Challender, Jack L. 
*Chamberlain, 

Robert F. 
*Chambers, Robert H. 
Chambers, Robert A. 
*Champion, 

Robert H. 
Chance, Jack H. 
Chandler, Robert C. 
Chapin, Douglas M. 
Chapman, Eugene N. 
*Chapman, John R. 
Chapman, John W. 
Chapman, John C. 
*Chapman, Robert D. 


*Chapman, Walter T. 


*Chappel, James R. 
*Chappell, Richard L. 
Chappuie, Louis E. 
*Charette, Francis W. 
Charles, David M. 
Charnigo, Richard 
Charvet, Paul C. 
Chase, John P. 
Chastain, Lenuel B. 


Church, James A. 
Church, Jerry A. 
Church, Wayne C. 
Churney, Andrew V. 
Ciepiela, Robert 
Cincotta, Eugene A. 
Cindrich, Evan 
*Cisler; Thomas M. 
*Cistriano, John J. 
*Clancy, Robert S. 
Clanton, Lewis E. 
Clare, Thomas H. 
Clarey, Stephen S. 
Clark, Arthur 
*Clark, 

Charles T. B. 
*Clark, Colin M. 
*Clark, David G. 
Clark, Glen D. 
Clark, Howard B. 
*Clark, James W. 
*Clark, Jerry A. 
Clark, Larry K. 
Clark, Reuben E. 
Clark, Richard M. 
Clark, Robert T. 
Clark, Robin B. 
Clark, Thomas E. 
Clark, Tony F. 
*Clark, Vady R. 
Clark, Walter T. 
*Clark, William L. 
Clark, William A. 
*Clarke, Carl W. 
*Clarke, Edward J. 
*Clarke, Wayne C. 
Clason, Aryl B. 
Clawson, Paul F. 
*Claypool, Allan J. 
*Cleary, Donald J. 
*Cleary, Francis P. 
*Cleater, John F. 
*Clemenger, John W. 
*Clement, “A” Michel 
Clemmer, Everett D. 
*Clendenin, James E. 
Clendenning, John R., 

Jr. 

Clevenger, Ronald M. 
Clickner, John C. 
*Cliff, William R. 
*Clifford, Robert M. 


*Chasteen, Robert W.clifford, Richard A. 


*Chauncey, 

Gregory A. 
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*Coffey, Fred S. 
Cornue, Michael E. 
Cote, Armand A. 
*Crain, Harold S., Jr. 
Crane, Thomas C. 
Day, Norman W. 
*Drennon, Patrick W. 
Ehlers, Harold V. 
*Elkstrand, William N. 
Elliott, James R. 
*Endebrock, Robert N. 
*Farlow, David E. 
*Finn, James R. 


Fluharty, David H. 
*Fowler, George E., 
III 
Frauenfelder, Henry R. 
Gallagher, Thomas E. 
*Gallen, Jobn J., Jr. 
Gamble, Charles S. 
*Gardner, Thomas N. 
*George, Emory J. 
Gohier, Robert W. 
Goin, Paul T. 
Grenney, William J. 
*Griffith, Verne E., Jr. 
*Gruhn, Gordon G. 
Hansen, Robert E. 
Harris, William F. 
*Heine, William A., 
III 
Henley, Joseph L. 
*Henry, Eugene S. 
Hentschell, James 
S. M. 
*Houck, Carl P. 
Houlihan, John W. 
*Jackson, Bruce L. 
Kidder, Walter S. 
Koelsch, Peter 
Kurtz, James P. 
Laabs, Walter W., Jr. 
Leap, Joseph B. 
*Lehder, Wilfred E., 
Jr. 
*MacKenzie, Ken- 
neth B. 
*Martinelli, Salvatore 
A. 


Mattimore, Bernard 
G. 


*McCahill, Dennis 


F. 
McCullagh, Paul W. 
McLaughlin, Arthur 
P 


Merry, Henry L. 
*Michna, Thomas B. 
Miller, Graig J. 
*Monney, Neil T. 
*Morrison, Paul A. 
Morrow, James R. 
Mott, John K. 
Mountjoy, John L. 
Murphy, Paul 
Neely, Ralph C. 
*Newman, Lewis L. 
Noble, Chappell N. 
O'Hara, David M. 
*Olson, Harold M. 
Orndorff, Philip B. 
Orr, David H. 
*Perrine, Robert T. 
Petty, Larry K. 
Pickart, Gail P. 
*Rabke, Walter E. 
*Ringel, Duane A. 
*Ross, Gerald H. 
Schneider, John D. 
Schomberg, Gerard F. 
Scully, Brian J. 
*Shalar, Alexander 
*Sharp, Robert W. 
Shaw, Arthur R. 
Sherman, Myron B. 
Smith, Earl E. 
Smith, Erik T., Jr. 
Smith, Jack M, 
Smith, Raymond C. 
Smith, Sherrill E. 
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Starr, Ronald J. 
Stellman, Harry M., 
III 


Stephan, Dean E., Jr. 
*Stephenson, Walter 
S 


*Stokes, Stephan R. 
Stone, Roger R. 
*Street, Clifford G. 
*Sturmer, Donald C. 
Sullivan, James B. 
Tarbox, James S. 
Taylor, Ernest D. 
Thatcher, Richard B. 
Thomas, David T. 
*Thompson, Donald 
J 


Thompson, Ronald B. 
*Thorp, Robert D. 
*Thrasher, Stephen 
M., Jr. 
*Towle, Nathaniel A. 
Underwood, John P. 
VanDiver, Earnest L. 
Waits, Charles V. 
Waldo, David T. 
*Wells, Donald R. 
Wenck, Norman C. 
*Wheeler, David E. 
*Wiedmer, Roger E. 
*Williams, John K. 
Wilman, John N. 
* Woodford, Donald L. 
*Yoder, Dan S. 
Zassenhaus, Hans 
W. E. 
Zimmerman, David 
G., n 


MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Adkins, David D. 


Althauser, Robert V. 


Jr. 
Anderson, Francis G. 
Anderson, Stanley H. 
„Andrews, James R. 
Armstrong, Joseph C. 
Ashton, George H. 
Baird, John R. 
Baker, Donald E. 
*Barrows, Joseph R. 
*Beckner, William M. 
*Bellais, Patricia A. 
*Bennett, Floyd E. 


Gaunce, Humphrey G., 


„N. 


*Gendron, Eugene G. 
Giard. Emile N. 
*Gillentine, James D. 
Gillespie, Franklin D. 
*Glassford, Kenneth 


F. 
Gogel, Casper J. 
Golden, Robert M. 
Goldsmith, Seth B. 
Green, Charles M. 
*Green, Ronald K. 


*Branscum, WilliamGreider, George J. 


E. 
Brown, Gary D. 
Brown, Seth E. 
Brown, Wayne A. 
Buhaly, Albert L. 
Buxbaum, Richard J. 
Cannizzaro, John S. 
*Carnahan, 
L. 
Carroll, Jake R. 
Casey, Clarence J. 
*Chatelier, Paul R. 
Chieco, Richard W. 
Clark, Robert P. 
*Coan, Richard M. 
Cole, Jimmie D. 
*Connolly, John F. 
*Corbett, Myron R. 
Cowan, Morris J., Jr. 


Hall, Richard T. 

Harmon, Robert W. 

Hartman, Carl H. 

Hatten, Arthur D., Jr. 

*Heller, Billy L. 

Henderson, “S” Doug- 
las 


Clarence Hill, Thomas A. 


Horne, William O. 
*Hudson, Cecil D. 
Humphrey, Ronald D. 


Jenkins, Lloyd M. 


*Jiminez, Pedro 
*Johns, Jack E. 
Johnson, Jay A. 
*Johnson, Paul W. 
Johnson, Robert A. 
Juda, Thaddeus A. 
Kalfas, Dimitri L. 


Cunningham, Robert*Kehoe, John J., Jr. 
S., II 


*Cusick, Richard A. 
Deeter, Victor R. 
*Delaughter, John D. 
*Denison, Neslund E. 


Kepple, John C. 
*Kinsella, Lawrence T. 
Laughlin, Leo L., Jr. 
*Lewis, John R., Jr. 
Mackin, Thomas F., Jr. 


*Duncan, Alexander R.Mason, James J. 


Fenno, John D. 
*Ferguson, John C. 
Ferris, William A. 
»Flewelling. Lloyd J. 
Friend, Ruth L. 
Fullerton, Jack G. 
*Furr, Paul A. 
Gannon, John H. 


McAllister, Robert G. 


McCurry, Romeo G. 


*McGuire, James S, 
McPeters, Roland E. 
»Meyers, Wessel H. 
*Morin, Richard A. 
*Murrell, William R. 


Nathan, Howard W. 


Nelson, John W. 
Owen, Donald R. 
*Owens, Norman K. 
*Palmer, David D. 
*Palmer, George J., Jr. 
*Parker, Henry E. 
*Parrish, William C. 
Patterson, Patrick R. 
Payton, Richard A, 
*Peck, John A. 
*Peterson, Warren R. 
Phillips, Donald D., Jr. 
Praria, Paul A. 

Rath, Arthur R. 
Rector, Douglas E. 
Rhodes, Durward L. 
Rice, Loren W. 
Rosplock, Jerome D. 
Rowe, Charles L. 
„Royals, William E. 
Rutledge, Bobby G. 
Santana, Frederick J. 
*Saye, Clarence B. 
Schmutz, Clinton E. 
Self, William L. 
Shackelford, Paul R. 
Simmons, John W., Jr. 
*Skelly, Robert S., Jr. 
Smith, Robert E. 
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*Sparks, Jonathan C. 
Sperry, Curtis W. 
*Stayton, Richard A. 
*Stewart, Ronald H. 
*Stockman, Roger E. 
*Tharp, David C. 
*Theisen, Charles J., 
Jr. 
Thompson, Bobbie L. 
Tilton, Delmar L. 
Tomezyk, Frank E. 
Toops, Paul E. 
*Tucker, John R., Jr. 
Tworzyanski, 
Chester 
Urevig, Glenn E. 
Vail, John R. 
*Wallace, Robert J. 
Wallace, Robert O. 
Warren, Joseph E. 
Wesolowski, Carl A. 
*Wesson, Billy R. 
Wheeler, John R. 
White, Harry G. 
Wilder, James O. 
*Williamson, Lee P. 
Winningham, Joe 
Zettl, Bernard L. 


NURSE CORPS 


Allred, Mary E. 
Ancelard, Madeline M. 
Anderson, Donna L. 
Antonini, Mary L. 
Arndt, Karen I. 
Austin, Barbara L. 
Baker, Yvonne P, 
Barbour, Susan R. 
Barron, Bernice 
Barry, Diane E. 
Barter, Columba F. 
Belcher, Beverly ©, 
Benning, Luella M. 
Bigos, Donna J. 
Bodger, Leilani S. 
Boyle, Irene A. 
Boylen, Janet S. 
Bradley, Mary E. 
Bridges, Barbara J. 
Budacki, Rosemary E. 
Burkholder, Alvena R. 
Burns, Karlene F. 
Byrne, Janet L. 
Campbell, Mary S. 
Carroll, Mary N. 
Chorba, Barbara A. 
Collins, Anita L. 
Conrad, Ruth M. 
Corazza, Judith M. 
Corbit, Elizabeth A. 
Coski, Joanne 
Crouch, Jean C. 
Cunningham, Mary K. 
Davis, Harriett L. 
Delaloye, Martha V. 
Delbrouck, 
O. 
Deneault, Joyce A. 
*Dickson, Barbara A. 
Dimarco, Virginia R. 
Dion, Joyce M. 
Doherty, Maureen P. 
Dooley, Mary E. 
Drew, Sharon L. 
Dunn, Glenda G. 
Dye, Josephine B. 
*Dyer, Alice 
Fagan, Mona F. 
Fandel, Virginia M. 
Fisher, Thelma J. 
Foreman, Evelyn N. 
Fox, Patricia M. 
Fruin, Mariellen 
Funkhouser, Betty J. 
Gregg, Leah S, 
Groden, Anne E. 
Gundelfinger, Mary A. 
Hall, Laurie L. 
Handlin, Sondra K. 


Hansen, Joann 
Hennessy, Jo A. 
Higgins, Mary A. 
Hileman, Rebecca J. 
Holt, Sally A. 
Huskey, Bobby G. 
Jensen, Sandra L. 
Jinks, Sandra L, 
Johns, Ruth E. 
Johnson, Carol M. H. 
Johnson, Ethel G. 
Jones, Marianna L. 
Jordan, Glenda L. 
Kaiser, Christine J. 
Kanalz, Mary R. 
Kerber, Sally A. 
Kolazyk, Sheila M. 
Kruseski, Catherine R. 
Lark, Bonita P. 
Lasota, Marguerite S. 
Lawrence, Ellen L. 
Lencioni, Beverly C. 
Leonard, Ann M. 
Leveille, Alice L. 
Lightfoot, Mary J. 
Little, Sonya K. 
Lundberg, Georgia L. 
Lyons, Susan E. 
Maloney, Anne C. 
Marks, Alita C. 
McCaughey, Anne M. 
*McDonald, Patricia 
K 


McGinn, Margaret M. 
MclIlvain, Barbara N. 


Waynelle McKenzie, Regina C. 


Megonnell, Joann H. 

Miller, Linda 

Mirsky, Zina E. 

Moffett, Sulinda 

Montero, Rose M. 

Muszynskl, Elizabeth 
F 


Nelson, Marilyn C. 
Newton, Katheryn E. 
O'Connell, Anne L. 
Odom, Helen A. 
Orzechowski, Charlene 
*Pack, Valaine 
Pengelly, Sally J. 
epee ent Margaret 


Pruden, Ethel B. 
Quellette, Carol L. 
Quinlan, Mary E. 
Raymond, Barbara A. 
Reed, Martha M. 
Richmond, Marcie M. 
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Rivera, Anna J. Vanderbosch, Barbara 
Roskos, Elizabeth A. 

Ross, Cheryan C. Virgilio, Beatrice S. 
Rosselle, Donna B. Voncollin, Margaret 
Ryan, Irene C. E. 

Ryan, Alicia M. Walcutt, Sharolyn K. 
Schmitz, Dolores J. Wallace, Lona A. 
Schneider, Blanche M. Walter, Carolyn A. 
Schreiber, Kathryn M. Ward, Judith A. 
Schuyler, Ann B. Ward, Patricia A. 
Seibert, Rosemary S. Watson, Anita C. 
Simenson, Marcia R. Watts, Colleen R. 
Singler, Patricia E. Webb, Carolyn M. 
Skola, Nancy A. Weber, Carolyn D. 
Sobotik, Barbara J. Weber, Myra R. 
Spacek, Annette M. Wehrle, Barbara F. 
Staley, Patricia L. Wenglar, Dorothy M. 
Stewart, Shirley A, A 

Stine, Joyce A. 
Sucec, Eileen 
Sulkowski, Mary L. 


Werderitsch, Judith A. 
Westover, Mary L. 
Wheatley, Anne A. 


Kobor, David J. 

Koch, Dean H. 

Ledoux, Lawrence J. 

Leightley, Albert L., 
II 


Lemmert, Robert W. 
Lev, Samuel R. 
Lynch, Anthony J. 
Manicke, Harold V. 
Miller, John M. 
Miller, Ralph R., III 
O’Brien, Robert C. 
Parchen, William R. 


Parker, William T. 
Patterson, Mervil L. 
Raebel, Dale V. 
Ratcliffe, John W. 
Schroeder, Gerald M. 
Shelby, David C. 
Tahaney, Hubert F., 
Jr. 


Todesca, Charles J., 
Jr. 

Turnbull, James L. 

West, Walter D., III 

Wintersgill, Blair H. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Anderson, Elwood A., 
Jr. 

Anderson, Louis G. 

Ayers, James D. 

Bartel, Joseph R. 

Buhr, Joseph D. 


Creigh, Ronald F. 
Fischer, Charles E. 
Groves, William D. 
Oberle, Michael J. 
Paine, John S. 


Sullivan, Brenda H. 


Winterhoff, Joan M. 
Wolte, Marilyn B. 


Thompson, Marjorie 

O. Wright, Joyce I. 
Thompson, Virginia J. Yucha, Shirley A. 
Titus, Lynn C, Zanzig, Alba C. 

The following-named officers for tem- 
porary promotion to the grade of chief war- 
rant officer, W-3 subject to qualification 
therefor as provided by law; 

Hanson, Francis G. Travis, Richard D. 
Kelly, Harold A. Wagner, Charles P., Jr. 
Orner, Bernard 

*Capt. James A. Lovell, Jr., U.S. Navy, for 
permanent appointment to the grade of 
captain in the Navy in accordance with ar- 
ticle IT, section 2, clause 2 of the Constitution. 

*Comdr. Beverlee J. Allen, US. Navy, for 
permanent promotion to the grade of com- 
mander subject to qualification therefor as 
provided by law. 

»Comdr. Shirley J. Kaye, Supply Corps, U.S. 
Navy, for permanent promotion to the grade 
of commander in the Supply Corps subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named women officers of the 
US. Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant commander in the line 
and staff corps, as indicated, subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 

*Kuhn, Lucille R. 

*MacLean, Carol J: 

*Sloman, Jean P. 

*Zierdt, Lucy E. 


*Baker, Elizabeth S. 
*Denby, Sara P. 
*Dilorenzo, Julia J. 
*Gregg, Elizabeth L. 
*Horn, Emile L. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Beiszer, Margaret C. 

The following-named women officers of the 
U.S. Navy for permanent promotion to the 
grade of lieutenant in the line subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law: 


Benner, Sara L, Mulrooney, Elsie L. 
Blake, Sally A. Stege, Mary C. 
Coyer, Ann E. Sutphen, Patricia C. 
Feldes, Marcia A. Tiller, Trudith D. 
Hahn, Janice L. Tyndall, Sara M. 
Loser, Margit M. Wylie, Elizabeth G. 
Maddox, Vivienne D. 

The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
staff corps, as indicated, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 
Bane, Thomas J. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 
Hansen, Robert E. 
MEDICAL SERVICE CORPS 


Bond, James C. Jones, Bobby N. 
Fullerton, Jack G. Laughlin, Leo L. 

Gerald L. Dawson, U.S. Navy, for transfer 
to and appointment in the restricted line 
of the Navy, in the permanent grade of lieu- 
tenant and the temporary grade of lieutenant 
commander, 

Russell L. Rose, U.S. Navy, for transfer to 
and appointment in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy, in the permanent grade of lieuten- 
ant and the temporary grade of lieutenant 
commander. 

Lt. (junior grade) Dean S. Higgins, U.S. 
Navy, for permanent promotion to the grade 
of chief warrant officer (W-2), subject to 
qualification therefor as provided by law. 

The foliowing-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grades 
indicated, subject to qualification therefor 


as provided by law: 


Chief Warrant Officer (W-3) 


Acuff, Burnis R. 
Altomare, Gasper R. 
Alves, Frank 
Ambrose, Timothy J. 
Andress, Samuel E. 
Arnott, Joseph R. 
Baier, Kenneth C. 
Beckner, Charles C. 
Bishop, Herbert H. 
Bloomfield, Albert B. 
Bocko, Peter P. 
Bohline, John C. 
Bonenberger, Norman 
G 


Booth, Franklin H. 

Breeding, James R. 

Briley, George L. 

Broyles, Kermit E. 

Carroll, William O. 

Cavanaugh, Charles 
H. 


Christensen, Jack C. 
Chapman, Homer L. 
Christie, Harold D. 
Clark, Harlan D. 
Colter, Lessie H. 
Corbin, “E” “J” 
Cottrell, Billy R. 
Crouss, Herman F. 
Donnelly, Frederick J. 
Dredger, Robert F. 


Gibson, William E. 
Gimmel, Daniel G. 
Gordon, Robert C. 
Grueser, Sidney L. 
Hamryszak, Peter J. 
Hansen, Donald A. 
Heeney, Joseph F. 
Hill, James W. 
Hollowell, Joseph M. 
Holmes, Theron C. 
Howell, Abbie R. 
Johnson, Byron W. 
Johnson, Harley, Jr. 
Kopchinsky, Edward 
A 


Lamb, James H. 
Lofgren, Earl W. 
Loftus, Joseph F. 
Long, Henry A., Jr. 
Lowe, Kenneth A. 
Madewell, John A. 
Mansell, John T., Jr. 
Martin, Vincent E. 
Mathiasen, Vernon A. 
Mathison, Elmer L. 
May, Willie C., Jr. 
McCarron, John H. 
McNaught, Ray A. 
Miller, William V. 
Mitchell, Harold H. 
Morgan, Attis N. 
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Revolinsky, Walter 
R. 


Rooney, Philip J. 
Rowland, George H., 
Jr. 
Sanchez, Rogelio, Jr. 
Scanlan, Philip T. 
Schlais, Alvin E. 
Smith, William R. 
Spisak, Frank 
Stenstrom, Joseph F. 
Still, Stephen R., Jr. 
Stone, Thurman R. 
Stoughton, Richard 
M., Jr. 
Sullivan, John V. 
Talton, Lewis E. 
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Taylor, Earl P. 
Taylor, Jodie V. 
Travis, John R. 
Treanor, Peter F. 
Unkle, Osborne L. 
Upton, L“ “R” 
Vedomske, Cyril M. 
Walsh, William K. 
Webb, Howard J., Jr. 
Welch, Calvin K. 
Wheeling, James T. 
Willis, Donald W. 
Wilson, Charles E, 
Windham, Joe C. 
Yates, Wallace G. 
Zwer, Don O. 


Chief Warrant Officer (W-4) 


Allen, Charles N. 
Axtell, Clair F., Jr. 
Barron, Harry L. 
Barry, Timothy A. 
Blevins, William C. 
Blood, Hiawatha E. 
Booth, Robert C. 
Bracy, Lloyd E. 
Bradley, Robert E. 
Brooks, Samuel N. 
Brown, Charles E. 
Brown, Denton C. 
Brown, Leo E. 
Bryson, Allen C. 
Buck, Billy 
Burdett, Lesta D. 
Burns, Lawrence C., 


Calfee, Julian E. 
Carr, Franklin P. 
Carrozza, Salvatore 
Chapin, Junior R. 
Childers, Sanford L. 
Crawford, Jack 
Crowell, James L. 
Cseselka, John 
Davis, Robert E. 
Deal, Franklin D. 
Dehnbostel, John H. 
Dinga, John A. 
Dixon, Robert E., Jr. 
Doyle, Alfred L. 
Doyle, Roger V. 
Dressel, Howard B. 
Dudley, Melvin L. 
Edalgo, Tyson 
Fazio, Michael 
Fetterman, Melvin W. 
Fitzhugh, Herman H., 


Hammond, Robert R., 
J 


r. 

Harris, Walter B. 

Harter, Richard S. 

Hartley, Clair C. 

Hayes, Layton A. 

Heckendorf, Leonard 
H. 


Henke, Walter L. 
Holley, Bernard M. 
Howell, Albert W. 
Hudgins, Luther M. 
Hudson, James H. 


Lewis, Eugene I. 
Lipe, James C. 
Lovelace, Darrell M. 
Lunt, Alfred G. 
Mable, Earl D. 
Marion, George L. 
Martin, Melvin L. 
Matson, Francis M. 
Matthews, Carl W. 
Mazza, Robert J. 
McCaffrey, John W. 
McConnell, Howard 
E 


McDonald, Edwin W. 
J 


McFall, Henry R. 
McGuire, Shely W. 
McInnis, Edwin L., 
Jr. 
Miller, Daniel J. 
Mintz, Kermit T. 
Moore, Orange J., Jr. 
Moorehead, Harold L. 
Morris, Benjamin F. 
Morrison, William M. 
Morrissey, Robert M. 
Mount, Marvin A, 
Moye, Edwin B. 
Myers, Russel E. 
Nash, Kenneth P. 
Nelson, Carl A. 
Newill, Lawrence E. 
Noble, Lowell I. 
Page, Jack W. 
Palmer, Charles E. 
Palmer, Roger A. 
Parks, Joe 
Perdue, Samuel K. 
Powner, Walter J., Jr. 
Ragan, Lionel B, 
Ramage, Rudel E. 
Redding, Victor L. 
Reddoch, Donald W. 
Resch, Raymond R. 
Rosenkoetter, Russell 
E. 
Scheppmann, Leroy E. 
Schmidt, John J. 
Shea, Richard H. 
Shirley, Raymond R. 
Skoldberg, George W. 
Slater, Charles 
Smith, Gerald F. 
Smith, Paul F. 
Steele, Burton A. 
Taylor, Rex C. 
Thompson, Robert A. 
Tucker, Lester B. 
Tworek, Flavius S. 
Unger, George W., Jr. 


Duenwald, Vernon D. Morissette, Lucian G. 


Baumrucker, Charles 
J., Ir. 

Bellingham, Herbert 
J 


Bowman, William T. 
Brown, Ronald L. 
Brunner, Danny J. 
Burns, Robert L. 
Campbell, Guy R., III 


Fiebelkorn, George A., 
Jr 


Finney, Donald W, 

Flint, Lewis W. 

Fritz, Thomas W. 

Gabryeiski, Richard 
M 


Gerwe, Franklin H. 
Granuzzo, Andrew A. 
Himelfarb, Roy A. 


Elkins, Harvey W. 
Engle, Clarence W. 
Engler, Donald A. 
Epoch, Wilbert M. 
Fazer, Vernon T. 
Feeney, James F. 
Fore, Ralph W. 
Forgey, Augustine H. 
Fousie, Howard M. 


Murray, Eugene C. 
Noonan, Robert J. 
Pace, William J. 
Parrett, Vanita F. 
Pierson, Harmon L. 
Pillow, John T. 
Porter, Newell H. 
Prince, Louis F. 
Prisk, Lloyd E. 


Hull, William T. 
Jones, William S. 
Jorgensen, Herbert R. 
Kanavel, Jack R. 
Klein, Marcus G. 
Kummer, Arthur J. 
Lathen, Sylvester H. 
Lenon, Horace G. 
Leroy, John D., Jr. 


Vaughan, Troyce D. 
Walker, Jack H. 
Warwick, Charles A., 
Jr. 
Webster, William W. 
West, William O. 
Williams, Thomas W. 
Willig, Faye L. 
Wright, Virgil W. 


Dann, Warren K. 
Easley, George A. 
Ek, Roger W. 


Janke, David C. 
Johnson, John D. 
Kelley, William E. 


Gardner, John F. 
Gentry, Gerald H, 
Giblin, Walter L. 


Racette, Arthur H. 
Redden, Dennis J. 
Reed, Abner D. 


The following-named officers of the U.S. 
Navy for permanent promotion to the grade 
of lieutenant (junior grade) in the line and 
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staff corps, as indicated, subject to quali- 
fication therefor as provided by law: 


LINE 


Beagan, Rose B. 
Blumberg, Janet L. 
Bonner, Jeanine A. 
Clemmer, Patricia L. 
Conklin, Norma E. 
Day, Grace 

Engle, Nancy J., Jr. 
Green, Marianne 8. 
Hanlin, Ruth A. 
Hartshorn, Lena M. 
Heimerl, Johanna F. 
Hill, Linda M. 
Hower, Susan A. 
Jeske, Nance G. 
Kern, Annie L. 
Kuhns, Jeannie J. 


Ball, Richard H. 
Ball, Robert H. 
Banda, Lionel A., W. 
Barber, Stanley D. 
Barg, Mark S. 
Barlow, Wayne C. 
Barnes, Edwin R. 
Barnes, Stanton J. 
Barney, William C. 
Barron, John M. 


Barstad, Willis A. 
Barthel, Donald A. 
Bartol, John H., Jr. 
Barton, Creighton E, 


McCarthy, Margaret M.Barton, Edmund C. 


McDonald, Caterine E. 
McKenzie, Ora A. 
McMunn, Patricia J. 
Meyer, Evva G. 
Motz, Ingrid M. I. 
Peters, Geraldine 
Rausch, Rosemary E. 
Smalley, Phyllis E. 
Stephens, Clair M. 
Stolzenbach, Mary M. 
Taddei, Alice R. 
Visbisky, Michal M. 
Watson, Kathryn A. 
Wiggins, Linda L. 
Wofford, Dorothy J. 
Abbey, Donald L. 
Abell, Terry A. 
Abbott, Richard L. 
Abelon, Asher D. 
Abrams, Steven S. 
Ackland, Thomas B. 
Adams, Charles E. 
Adams, Gary R. 
Adams, Phillip A. 
Adell, James M. 
Agle, Roy L. 
Ahlborn, Edward R., 
Jr. 
Alcott, Shelby O. 
Alford, John W. 
Alitt, Bruce D. 
Allen, George R. 
Allen, James F. 
Allin, John W. 
Allison, Dennis P. 


i a Charles 


hy Dean H. 
Batzel, Thomas J. 
Baumgart, Stephen 


n William 
J. 
Baxter, George R. 
Beam, Lawrence P. 
Bean, Charles D. 
Beard, Travis N. 
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Myers, James B. M. 
Mysliwiec, Richard J. 
Nadolski, Michael E. 
Nargi, Anthony J. 
Nash, Malcolm P., IIT 
Naumann, Walter H. 
Navone, Peter F. 
Nearing, Lloyd 
Nelson, David A. 
Nelson, Donald R. 
Nelson, Edward M. 
Nelson, Harve. G. 
Nelson, John W. 
Nelson, Norman K. 
Nelson, Richard C. 
Nerangis, Nicholas J. 
Newcombe, Eddie Y. 
Newkirk, Charles R. 
Newsom, John H. 
Newton, John L. 
Newton, Robert C. 
Newton, Robert G. 
Ng, George H. 
Nicholson, Eugene P., 
III 


Nicholson, David C. 
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Ni Robert G. 
Niebuhr, Walter W., 


Ir 
Nightengale, Charles 
E 


Niss, Robert J. 
Nobbs, Robert G. 
Nolan, George F. 
Norby, Richard W., Jr. 
Norfleet, Richard N. 
Norris, Dwayne O. 
Northcraft, Zane W. 
Norwood, Kenneth E. 
Nuckols, James H. 
Nutt, Richard L. 
Oakes, Anthony J., Ir. 
Oakwood, John P. 
Oatway, William H., 
III 
O'Brien, Michael C. 
O'Brien, Terence J. 
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Pinneker, Jerald L. 
Plummer, Galen R. 
Polich, Robert 
Pollard, John E. 
Polli, Joseph J. 
Pope, Carroll G. 
Porter, John D. 
Potrzebowski, Anthony 
O. 
Powers, John A., Jr. 
Prather, Jerauld S. 
Pratt, Richard R., Jr. 
Preszler, Alan M. 
Price, William W., Jr. 
Priebe, George C. 
Proffitt, James R. 
Puckett, David B. 
Purcell, William O., Jr. 
Purdy, Randolph 8. 
Pye, David B. 
Quanbeck, Brian R. 


O'Brien, Thomas J., Jr. Quillin, Philip D. 


Obsitnik, Michael P. 
O’Claray, Daniel G. 
Ohrenschall, Charles 


V. 
O'Keefe, Cornelius F. 
Okeson, Jerry K. 
O Leary, Charles P., Jr. 
Oliver, David R., Jr. 
Olson, Donald M. 
Olson, Kenneth P. 
Omohundro, Richard 
E., Ir. 
Opitz, William J. 
Orgera, Winthrop B. 
O'Rourke, James E. 
Orr, Charles R. 
Ortwein, Richard M. 
Osborne, Ronald D. 
Ostromecky. John R. 
Otis, Robert B. 
Ottinger, Gary B. 
Otto, David A. 
Overgard, William H. 
Owen, Michael A. 
Pace, Richard R. 
Palen, Don G. 
Palenscar, Alexander 
J., III 
Palmer, Richard L. 
Papadakis, Myron P. 
Parker, Gerald T. 
Parker, Raymond F. 
Parker, Richard C. 
Parkhurst, Nigel E. 
Parks, John L. 
Parmenter, Donald J. 
Parotti, Phillip E. 
Parsons, David W. 
Parsons, Jeffrey M. 
Parsons, Michael G. 
Pate, Dwight W. 
Patterson, Bernard L., 
III 
Patterson, James K. 
Pattison, Roger W. 
Pauze, Philip C. 
Pawlyk, William J. 
Payne, John M. 
Pearson, John W., Jr. 
Pearson, Rufus J., III 
Peil, Richard L. 
Pekary, Raymond L, 
Penn, William L, 
Pennington, Chad A. 
Peoples, Denton L. 
Perkinson, Brian T. 
Peroni, Peter R, 
Perrie, Thomas D. 
Perry, Harold E. 
Pessoney, John T. 
Peterman, Thomas R. 
Peters, Victor L. 
Peterson, John ©. 
Pfalzer, James R. 
Pfeiffer, John J. 
Phillips, Paul E. 
Pike, William H., Jr. 
Pilalas, Jason M. 
Pilcher, Thomas E. 


Quinton, Peter D. 
Rabin, William D. 
Radik, Frank M. 
Ragano, James V. 
Rahl, Roger L. 
Randall, Robert E. 
Raulston, Donald R. 
Rave, James A. 
Rawls, James L. 
Ray, Harold B. 
Ray, Roy L., Jr. 
Rayle, Lynn T., Jr. 
Redd, Benjamin D., 
Jr. 
Redford, Thomas G., 
Jr. 
Redington, Joseph J., 


Reed, Carter T. 
Reed, John J. 
Reed, John R, 
Reemelin, Thomas E. 
Rees. Bob G. 
Reese, Dennis F. 
Reeves, Donald L., Jr. 
Regan, James P. 
Reif, David C. 
Reilly, Edward J., Jr. 
Reinhardt, Kenneth 
G., dr. 
Renfro, Mark A. 
Renzetti, Joseph L. 
Retz, William A. 
Reumann, Richard E, 
Rew, Richard W. 
Reynolds, Keith E. 
Richards, John J. 
Richardson, Kennett 
T. 
Richardson, David P. 
Richter, Stephen W. 
Rigby, George E., Ir. 
Riley, David R. 
Ring, James E. P. 
Ring, Roger E. 
Ritchie, James R. 
Rixse, John H., III 
Robbins, Charles B. 
Robbins, William A. 
Roberts, Thomas A. 
Roberts, Walter S. 
Roberts, William J., 
Jr. 
Robertson, Thomas J. 
Robinson, David B. 
Robinson, William B. 
Robson, James D. 
Rocheleau, Ronald D. 
Rodgers, Roger D. 
Roeckner, Frank W. 
Rogers, Donald T. 
Rogers, Richard B. 
Rohm, Fredric B. 
Rolfe, Thomas H. 
Rollosson, Peter L. 


" Romig, Edward L. 


Rooney, Philip J. 
Rosenfelt, William R., 
Jr. 


Rosenthal, Stephen A. Shanley, Richard J., 


Ross, Benjamin F., 
III 


Ross, Raymond H., Jr. 
Rossa, Thomas J. 
Rotter, John W. 
Roundy, Paul V., III 
Rouse, William G. 
Rowan, Donald J. 
Rowe, William L. 
Roy, Rudolph J., Jr. 
Rubeck, James T. 
Ruck, Merrill W. 
Ruckner, Edward A., 
Jr. 
Rueff, James L., Jr. 
Ruegg, Ronald R. 
Ruffin, James T. 
Ruland, Walter B. 
Rummele, John E. 
Runkle, William A., 
Jr, 
Runquist, Lars H. 
Russell, Robert E. 
Ryan, John E. 
Ryan, William M. 
Ryker, Jerud W. 
Saacke, Paul 
Saber, Gerald W. 
Sabo, William P., Jr. 
Saidman, Donald E. 
Salmon, Harry P., Jr. 
Salquist, Roger H. 
Sammons, William C. 
Sampsel, Michael M. 
Sanders, James H., JT. 
Sanger, Kenneth T. 
Santa, Charles R. 
Sargent, Ian H. 
Saul, Robert W., Jr. 
Savage, Peter P. 
Savod, Michael H. 
Sawyer, Merrill C. 
Scanlan, Paul T. 
Scanlon, James J. 
Schaefer, Eric 
Schafer, Carl E., IT 
Schall, Hugh E. 
Schaller, Martin N. 
Schantz, John M. 
Schantz, Robert E. 
Schery, Ferdinand M. 
Schleifer, Paul 
Schmida, David M. 
Schmidt, Charles M., 
Jr. 
Schmidt, William C. 
Schneck, Gary G. 
Scholand, Gerald W. 
Schowalter, Ronald 
O 


Schroeder, Roger G. 

Schuerger, Richard F. 

Schufeldt, Coral V. 

Schuppert, Stephen 
M. 


Schwab, James A. 
Schwing, Emil M. 
Scott, Crawford W. 
Scott, Eugene W. 
Scott, Gerald W. 
Scott, Jon P. 
Scott, Lawrence A. 
Scott, William J. 
Scully, Michael A. 
Seay, Austin M. 
Seay, Clarence W., Jr. 
Sebastian, Gary F. 
Segen, John P. 
Segrist, Edward L., Jr. 
Selden, Thomas L. 
Sell, Charles F. 
Semeter, Leon T., Jr. 
Settle, Stuart W., Jr. 
Sewell, Ralph B. 
Shackelton, Norman 
J., Ir. 
Shafer, William D. 
Shaffer, John L. 
Shaffer, Lloyd E. 
Shank, Lewis P. 


Jr. 
Sharp, Lawrence R. 
Sharpe, Joseph D., Jr. 
Shaw, James A., Jr. 
Shaw, Robert D., Jr. 
Sheehan, John W., Jr. 
Sheerer, George D. 
Sheldon, Robert J. 
Shelley, Michael H. 
Shelton, Charles B., 

I 
Shelton, James C., III 
Shepard, James M. 
Sheppard, Jay M. 
Sheridan, Philip J. 
Sheridan, Thomas R. 
Sherman, Allan 
Sherrill, John A. 
Shields, Robert J. 
Shires, Charles D. 
Shirley, Cloyce E. 
Shirley, John W. 
Shull, James M., Jr. 
Shute, David C. 
Shutt, Kenneth G. 
Siburt, Forrest N., Jr. 
Sickel, Walter F., Jr. 
Sidford, Richard L. 
Simmonds, James L. 
Simmons, Derek J. 
Simmons, Robert E. 
Simmons, Samuel F., 

Jr. 
Simon, William K. 
Simpson, Michael G. 
Sinclair, William E. 
Sindorf, Thomas J. 
Singler, James G. 
Siskin, Edward J. 
Skele, Martins 


Skrzypczak, Casimir 
S. 


Slaughter, Jimmy R. 
Slaughter, Dennis R. 
Small, Selden M. 
Small, William E. 
Smelley, Alan R. 
Smiley, Stanley K, 
Smith, Douglas G. 
Smith, Gary 
Smith, Homer F., II 
Smith, Kenneth W. 
Smith, Lewis C., Jr, 
Smith, Philip A. 
Smith, Randall R. 
Smith, Robert J. 
Smith, Robert S. 
Smith, Wilton J., Jr. 
Smutko, John R., Jr. 
Sodergren, Brian 
Solomon, Paul W. 
Solon, James D. 
Soly, Edgar C., Jr. 
Soverel, Peter W. 
Sowers, Joseph A. 
Sowersby, Roger L. 
Spear, Michael J. 
Spence, Robert L. 
Spencer, Gerald L. 
Spencer, Robert C. 
Spradlin, Louis E. 
Spruance, James H., 
III 


Staehle, Charles M. 
Stageman, James H., 
Jr. 
Stahlkopf, Karl E. 
Starwich, Patrick C. 
Staten, Howard S. 
Stauffacher, John J. 
Steber, Forrest E. 
Steele, Robert L. 
Stegenga, Michael W. 
Steiner, William S. 
Stemwedel, John A. 
Stephan, David G. 
Stevenson, Ronald B. 
Stewart, Donald S. 
Stewart, Harry A., Jr. 
Stewart, James M. 


Stewart, James H. 
Stewart, William J. 
Stiger, Robert D., Jr. 
Stinson, Larry A. 
Stoddard, Howard S. 
Stoecker, Dale F. 
Stonaker, Roland H., 
Jr. 
Stone, Charles W., Jr. 
Stone, John F. 
Stormer, John C., Jr. 
Stout, Michael D. 
Stowell, Ralph H., Jr. 
Strasser, Joseph C. 
Striffier, Paul J. 
Sturgeon, Robert W. 
Sudol, Walter E. 
Sullivan, Kevin F. 
Sumner, Thomas W. 
Susch, Stephen L. 
Sutherland, Frederick 
H. 
Sutton, Paul W. 
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Tyrone, Irving L. 
Ullman, Harlan K. 
Umphrey, Willard L. 
Ungerman, Michael K, 
Ursprung, David L. 
Valenta, Joseph R. 
Vanarsdall, Clyde J., 
III 


Vanburen, Robert L. 
Vanhoften, Scott A. 
Vannice, Robert L., Jr. 
Varelas, Constantine 
Vaughan, George D. 
Vaughan, Raymond E. 
Veeck, Charles R., Jr. 
Vetter, David A. 
Vockel, William P. 
Vonderlinden, Arthur 
F., Jr. 
Vonsydow, Vernon H. 
Vorbau, William A. 
Vreeland, Peter G. 
Wagner, Karl B., Jr. 


Swenningson, Aaron P.Waide, Kenneth B., Jr. 


Tanis, Robert N. 
Tanner, Eric R. 
Tanner, Michael 
Tartikoff, Peter A. 
Tate, James A. 
Tate, Robert W. 
Tate, William A. 
Taylor, Alan B. 
Taylor, Thomas L. 
Taylor, Wade H., 
Tebben, Ronald D. 
Telfer, Grant R. 
Templin, Erwin B., Jr. 
Tenney, Stuart L. 
Testa, Ronald F. 
Tetrault, Roger E. 
Theep, Raymond T. 
Thiessen, Crispin W. 
Thomas, David B. 
Thomas, Gary L. 
Thomas Michael L. 
Thomas, Raymond M. 
Thomason, Harper J., 
II 
Thompson, Gary R. 
Thompson, George F. 
Thompson, Laile H., 
Jr. 
Thompson, Olen D. 


Wakefield, Richard G. 
Wall, David H. 
Wallace, Michael T. 
Walsh, Edward L. 
Walster, Thomas G. 
Walters, Ronald F. 
Walther, Arthur E. 
Walther, Ronald G. 
Walton, Don H. 


III Waples, Robert E. 


Ward, Dan S. 
Ward, Trenwith R. 
Warn, Jon C. 
Warnken, Lawrence F. 
Warren, Roy D. 
Waterfill, Joseph H., 
Tir 
Waters, Peter D. 
Watson, Jeter M., III 
Weale, Gary D. 
Weaver, Charles T. 
Weaving, Edward J., 
Jr. 
Webb, Bruce C. 
Webber, David A. 
Webber, Robert T. 
Webber, Thomas H., 
III 


Webster, Douglas M. 


Thompson, William H., Webster, Richard A. 
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Thompson, William R. 


Thorell, James C. 
Thorn, John C. 
Thornhill, David W. 
Thornton, James C. 
Thorson, Kenneth W. 
Thrasher, Craig L. 
Thurman, Curtis F. 
Tidball, Douglas D. 
Tieslau, Robert B. 
Tillapaugh, Martin J. 
Tilley, Edmond A., Jr. 
Tillinghast, Theodore 
V 


Tillotson, Frank L. 
Tobey, Robert M. 
Tobin; Paul E., Jr. 
Todd. James N. 
Toensing, Ronald H. 
Tomlin, Kit P. 
Tomy. Wallace S. 
Toth, Stephen S. 
‘Towne, Thomas N. 
Tozer, Charles N. 
Trabandt, Charles A. 
Tracy, George P. 


Trani, Frederick E., Jr. 


Traver, James E. 
Truesdell, John M. 
Tucker, Kenneth A. 
Tullis, Paul E., II 
Turk, Edward J., Jr. 
Turley, Charles W. 
Turner, Eric A. 
Turner, James R. 
Twardy, Clement R. 


Weidman, Richard L. 

Weidman, Robert H., 
Jr. 

Weidner, Arthur H. 

Weidt, Roland L. 

Weihmiller, Gordon 
R. 

Wells, David A. 

Wellumson, Douglas 


Weniger, Marvin J. 
Wermuth, John J., III 
Werner, Robert M. 
West, Gerald F. 
Westgard, Carl T. 
Westhaus, William A. 
Whalen, Frank R. 
Whaley, Ronald T. 
Whisler, Bruce A. 
White, Chester G., Jr. 
White, Donald M., Jr. 
White, Larry R. 
White, Peter R. 
Whiting, Jay N. 
Whitmore, Michael K. 
Whitney, Payson R., 
Jr. 
Wildman, Robert A. 
Wilkin, Howard A. 
Wilkinson, John G., 
Jr. 
Willandt, Theodore 
A. 
Wille, Frank O., III 
Williams, David W. 


Williams, James C. 


Williams, John D. 
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Woodman, Robert E. 
Woods, Jerry R. 


Williams, Michael v. 
Williams, Ronald L. 
Williams, Richard H. Woods, Paul F. 
Williams, Thomas J. Worcester, John B. 
Williamson, James K, Wright, Julian M., Jr. 
Wills, Ronald J. Wright, Malcolm S. 
Wilson, Albert S. Wright, Patrick E. 
Wilson, Charles E. Wyatt, Charles E. 
Wilson, Gary W. n Richard 


Wilson, Ray G. 
Wilson, Richard A. va brenn Milton E., 
Wilson, Robert M. Jr. 


Yeend, George W., Jr. 
Young, George F. 


Wilson, Ronald K. 
Wilson, Walter L. 
Winter, Stanley R. Young, Kenneth E. 
Winters, Curtis J. Young, Leonard G. 
Wisniewski, Thomas C.Young, Philip M. 
Witeraft, William R. Zakis, Peter 

Witt, Charles R. Zambreno, Pasquale A. 
Witter,RaymondL. Zanzot, Douglas H. 
Wold, Norman L. Zielinski, Richard A. 
Womble, Talmadge A. Zimmerman, Sherwood 
Wood, David B. R. 

Wood, Hansel T. Zlatoper, Ronald J. 


SUPPLY CORPS 


Actis, Charles L. Kenlin, Alfred W. 
Andrews, Ernest L., Jr.Kennedy, William L., 
Arendt, Richard D. Jr. 

Barsness, James L. Kerr, Harold L., Jr. 
Bednar, Edmund J. Kleinfeldt, Richard F. 
Bell, James J. Knesel, Barry M. 
Bergquist, John R. Kunkle, Gary J. 
Bettridge, Thomas M.Lafianza, Bernard J. 
Bingemann, David A. Larson, James R. 
Black, James T. Lavery, John C. 
Boone, Paul R. Leeper, James E., Jr. 
Breeding, Earnie R. Lehner, Paul M. 
Brown, Gene S. Lovejoy, John W. 
Bunch, Joseph R., Jr. Lovstedt, Joel M. 
Burton, James C. Lutz, Alan L. 

Butler, David E. Lutz, Harold G., Jr. 
Carter, William P. Macaulay, Charles P. 
Chisholm, Douglas L. Marien, Roger A, 

Cole, Chester B. Maurer, Walter J. 
Collins, Michael E. McCall, Charles R. 
Conner, John T. McClung, Hugh B. L. 
Cook, Kendall R. McClure, John M. 
Crooks, Roger E. McDermott, John E. 
Cutter, David L. McGinnis, Thomas M., 
Davis, Fredric C. Jr. 

Defrancia, James M. McIntyre, John F., Ir. 
Demetriou, Eugene M., McMonagle, James M. 

Jr, Meador, Charles E. 
Douglas, Bruce E. Miller, Larry D. 
Driskell, James D., II Miller, Richard E. 
Dunn, Robert G, Mitchell, John W. 
Duvall, Russel W., IIMundy, Gerald B. 
Fischenich, Joseph R. Murphy, Charles G. 
Fisher, Gary C. Naiva, William A. 
Garabedian, Richard Newell, Robert R. 

E. Newton, Kenneth R. 
Ginter, Howard A. Nomura, Gerald T. 
Goodwin, Frederick E.Norris, David C. 
Granger, Milledge E, Norton, Robert L. 
Green, David H. Nugent, George A. 
Gripka, David J. O'Hara, Patrick J. 
Grover, Kenneth L, Parrott, Ralph C. 
Gushue, William, Jr, Phillips, Bruce A. 
Halperin, FredericI, Pinskey, Carl W. 


Hankins, William W, Price, Robert F. 
Hansen, Neal C. Revere, Sidney P., Jr. 


Hart, Charles A. Ricketts, Max V., Jr. 


Hawkins, Drake C. Roberts, William J. 
Healy, Theodore J. Rubel, Michael J. 
Heenan, Donald F. Rutherford, David O. 
Hennessy, Daniel K. Ryan, Paul J. 
Hering, Joseph F. Schamp, Roger G. 
Heslop, Thomas C. Schuller, Christopher 
Hinchman, James F. O. 

Hobbs, Dennis W. Schultz, Robert A. 
Ho , Frederick E, ‘Schwerin, Robert R. 
. Robert E. Severance, Robert A. 
Hundelt, George R. Sewell, John B. 


Johnson, Joseph C, Shay, Gary E. 
Johnston, David G.Shefman, Ronald T. 
Jr. Shields, Edward J. 
Johnston, John M. Singer, George M. 
Jordahl, John Ç. Smith, Richard M. 
Jung, Dietger E. Sockwell, John E., III 
Kanaley, Thomas M. Sollars, Thomas E. 
Kaufman, James D. Spring, Rheuble A. 


Stafford, Joe R. Tennant, Don L. 
Stewart, Michael R. Terwilliger, Jackson R. 
Stocker, Vernon D. Tonjum, James F. 
Stockslager, Earl M. Tracy, John J. 
Storz, Erwin F. Travers, Donald E., II 
Straupenieks, Imants Ullman, Robert C. 

A. Unsicker, David W. 
Strickland, Robert M., Vanpelt, David S. 

Jr. Wells, Paul D. 
Strittmatter, Bernard Wilkens, William T. 

D, Williford, David A. 
Summers, John H. Wong, Dennis W. H, 
Swint, Joel K. Yannessa, Thomas D. 


CIVIL ENGINEER CORPS 


Andrews, Richard E. McKee, Thomas C. 
Battaile, Kenneth P. McKenna, John C, 
e Garnett Myers, Richard L. 
Orfanedes, Evangelos 
Sremer, Gary E. Cc. 
Buckwalter, Lee W. Pero, Michael A., Jr. 
Christiansen, David R. Pierce, Walter C., Jr. 
Clancy, Eugene J. Rankin, Terry V. 
Davis, Robert L. Robinson, James Y., 
Drouin, Leon E., Jr. Jr. 
Eckert, James W. Rohrbach, Richard M. 
Hamer, Richard B. Ross, David H. 
Hanks, James E. Sheaffer, Donald R. 
Hosey, Gary R. Snyder, Robert L. 
Hudspeth, Robert T. Stewart, Stephen E. 
Juliano, Peter G. Thimes, John F, 
Kelley, Kenneth C. Vaudreuil, Wilfred J., 
Kressin, Louis A. Jr. 
Lynch, John F., II Wheeler, Warren O. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cer’s Training Corps candidates) to be per- 
manent ensigns in the Line or Staff Corps 
of the Navy, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

Kenneth D. Aanerud Willam L. Beall 
Michael Abraham III David J. Beattie 

J. B. Abston Robert S. Beckett 
Jeffrey T. Ackerson David L. Beckner 
Hugh M. Adams Thomas J. Bedford, Jr. 
John B. Adams William P. Beede 
Russel M. Adams Denis P. Behan 
*Vance E. Aeschle- Adolf H. Beil 

man, Jr. William R. Beith 
Richard L. Affeld William R. Belangia 
Edwin W. Aiken David E. Bell 
Robert E. Aker, Jr. John E. Bell 
David L. Albright Terry R. Bellman 
Francis J. Alexander Barry I. Benator 
Samuel J. Alexander Robert T. Benbow 
Daniel W. Allen, qr. James J. Benn III 
»John S. Almon Frank A. Benson 
James L. Alstaetter Billy B. Benton 
William D. Ames Richard A. Bereza 
Richard D. Amme Gilbert C. Bernard, Jr. 
Gene G. Anderson Jay P. Beskind 
Howard B. Anderson Bernard E. Beveridge 
Walter Andersook William L. Bianchini, 
John R. Andrade Jr. 

Michael W. Andrews Peter P. Bibbo 
Roger M. Andrews James M. Bielefeld 
Barry A. Applewhite George M. Biery II 


Gale T. Arkwright Robert E. 

Roland J. Armstrong Biggerstaff 

John K. Arnold Alfred A. Bingham 
IIT 


Larry W. Arnold 
Richard W. Ash 
David B. Ashworth 
Eugene E. Auerbach 
Julian L. Austin 
Ronald K. Baba 
Stephen D. Baer 
Theodore I. Bahn 


John W. Bishop, Jr. 
Joseph C. Bisti 
Ernest J, Bitten 
Michael B. Bixler 
Evan J. Black 
Foster J. Blair II 
Mark W. Blanchard 


Jobn G. Bailey Samuel Bledsoe 
Timothy D. Bailing Donald S. Boal 
Paul T. Baird Gary M. Bogert 


Peter H. Bohling 
Willlam M. Bokesch 
Robert C. Bond 
Robert E. Bone 
Frederick Bopp III 
David W. Bouck 
Thomas K. Boughner 
Frank L. Bowman 
Rex J. Browser 
Brian F. Boyce 
Thomas A. Boyd 


James W. Baker 
Richard F. Baker 
Anthony D. Baldino 
John G. Ball 

Carl E. Balsam 
Robert L. Barber 
Henry H. Barbour 
Burnice E. Barnett, Jr. 
Edward D. Bartel 
Robert G. Bates 
Russell C. Bauer 
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Robert W. Boynton, 
Jr. 
Matthew P. Braatz 
*James D. Braden 
Thomas M. Brady 
Richard L. Bray 
David P. Breuer 
Norman K. Brewer 
Irwin J. Brilliant 
Mark P. Brindle 
Stephen J. Brinn 
John C. Brittenham 
Robert J. Brockman 
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John J. Costello 
*Terrence W. Costello, 
III 
James P. Coury 
Charles C. Covey 
Charles S. Coward 
Kenneth L. Cox 
Mariner G. Cox 
Thomas J. Cox 
Paul A. Crable 
Eugene E. Cragg, Jr. 
Richard N. Crain 
James T. Cress, Jr. 


Thomas G. Broughton Paul L. Cripe 


Ronald N. Brown 
Robert J. Brudno 
David A. Bryant 


Robert D. Buchanan, 


Jr. 


Joseph P. Crociata 

Alan K. Crockett 

James O. Crockett 

Stanley J. Crognale, 
Jr. 


James R. Buckingham James D, Cromwell 


Timothy P. Bumann 
Jonathan R. Burge 
James G. Burke 


Ted R. Crosby 
Joseph M. Crotty 
William H, Crouch, 


Edward D. Burmeister, Jr. 


Jr. 
E. Burns 

Clair G. Burrill, Jr. 
David R. Burrill 
Gary L. Burton 
James E. Butler 
*John W. Byam, Jr. 
Charles W. Cairnes, 

Jr. 
Leonard A. Caldwell, 

IV 


Eric Scot Calvert 
Bruce W. Campbell 
Horace J. Campbell 


Richard P, Campbell, 


Jr. 
Richard A, Cannon 
Thomas M. Cannon 
Terry R. Cantor 
Dean R. Capper 
John B. Caraway III 
Forrest R. Carbary 
Nicholas D. Carbone 
David L. Carroll 
James N. Carroll 
Thomas V. Carroll 
Albert O. Carter 
*William C. Carter 
Salvator S. Caruso 
Michael M. Cassaday 
John P. Cassidy 
William F. Cassidy 
Natale M. Ceglio, Jr. 
Andre J. Chagnon 
Edward R. Chamber- 

lin 
Carder D. Chandler 
Gary C. Chapman 
Gary A. Chessman 
*Chett T. Chew 
Stephen R. Childs 
Robert A. Christian- 


son 
Clyde W. Chute 
Lawrence L. Claas- 
sen, Jr. 
James P. Clancy 
Robbin D. Clare 
Samuel M. Clawser, 
III 
Marc A. Clement 
„Archie R. Clemins 
Robert C. Cliff 
Robert L. Clifford 
Thomas J. Clothier 
Burt M. Cloud, Jr. 
Clelland D. Collins, 
Jr. 
James E. Compton 
George F. Conery, Jr. 
Clinton J. Coneway 
Stephen A, Connelly 
Robert A. Cook 
John J. Coonan, Jr. 
Patrick E. Cooper 
Jeryl W. Cordell 
Henry R. Corder, Jr. 


Joseph M. Crow 
Roy L. Crum 
Charles H, Cruse 
Peter J. Cruser 
Victor H. Cuchens, Jr. 
Timothy E. Cullen 
William G. Culp 
David L. Cummings 
John P, Curran 
Max C. Current 
James E. Curtin 
Stephen E. Curtis 
Alan M. Dadd 
John R. Dahlstrom 
Gary L. Daines 
John L. Dale 
Robert W. Daley 
Richard L. Dallmeyer 
William F. Dalporto 
Donald C. F. Daniel 
Harold E. Daniels, Jr. 
Welborn O. Darden, Jr. 
Clay S. Davis, Jr. 
Herman E. Davis 
Kenneth E. Davis, Jr. 
*Robert W. Davis 
*Joseph W. Davison 
Leonard J. Deal, Jr. 
Donald J. Deda 
Michael E. Deegan 
Kenneth E. Degraffen- 
reid 
Thomas B. Denegre III 
Daniel A. Depompei 
Paul C. Dessart, Jr. 
James D. Devine 
Gary G. Devoss 
Barry S. Dickerson 
Gary E. Dillow 
Leonard A. DiLorenzo 
Kirk J. Ditzler 
Gregg W. Dixon 
Frank J. Dobscha, Jr. 
Paul T. Dolan 
Richard C. Dolson 
William L. Dowdy III 
Charles E. Downton 
III 
Edward T. Doyle 
Gerard F. Doyle 
Frank S. Dozier 
Darrell L. Dreher 
Leo P. Dreyer 
Alan H. Drinan 
John J. Driscoll, Jr. 
William G. Droms 
Dennis R. Drowty 
George F. Druist 
Donald D. Duff 
John F. Duffy 
James K. Duke 
William C. Duke, Jr. 
James M. Dunteman 
Robert E. Durick, Jr. 
Henry C. Duwe 
Gary T. Dye 
David E. Eckstorm 
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Thomas J. Eddinger, 
Jr. 
Charles G. H. Eden 
Donald K, Edgerton 
Dean E. Edson 
Robert B. Edwards 
Thomas F. Elliott 
Timothy D. Elliott 
Thomas H. Ellis 
James E. Ellison 
Wallace M. Elton 
Daniel T. Elwing 
John T. Engstrom 
Donald E. Ensign 
William J. Erckmann, 
Jr. 
Christian D. Ericksen 
Keith G. Ericson 
Larry L. Ernst 
*William A. Espich 
David P. Evans 
Kirk E. Evans 
Michael J. Evans 
Samuel H. Evans 
Jon T. Eyer 
William N. Fadden 
Lawrence V. Fairchild 
Edward J. Feeherry, Jr. 
James W. Feeney 
David T. Feher 
*Michael R. 
Fehrenbacher 
*Lewis A. Felton 
Roy E. Fenstermaker, 
Jr. 
Robert P. Ferguson 
William M. Ferree 
Norman P. Findley III 
Dwight D. Fisher 
James D. Fisher 
Robert B. Fisher, Jr. 
Timothy J. Flaherty 
Graeme L. Flanders 
Michael Flannery 
Brian G. Flora 
Orville A. Flowers 
John W. Flude, Jr. 
Theodore T. Foley II 
William F. Font, Jr. 
Jesse R. Foster 
John L. Foster 
Sam L, Foushee, Jr, 
Edward M. Fowler 
James F. Fox 
James S. Fox 
Robert T. France 
Burt R. Francis, Jr. 
Ronald E. Franklin 


William E. Franson, Jr. 


James J. Frantz 
Richard L. Franyo 
John P. Franz 
Claude W. Freaner 
James M. Freiband 
Roger W. Freise 
John R. French 
Roland F. Frerking, Jr. 
Kenneth E. Frick 
Charles F. Friday 
Robert P. Furick 
Ernest J. Gabona 
Alan L. Gaines 
John R. Galbraith 
James M. Galinsky 
Michael J. Gallagher 
‘William J, Gallagher, 
Jr. 
Robert M. Gallo 
Jerry V. Gammill 
James K. Gardner 5 
Garrett A. Garrettson 
James T. Garrigan 
Mark C. Garrison 
Thomas C. Garrison 
Wayne T. Garrison 
Markham L. Gartley 
Michael A. Gary 
Peter J. Gaskin II 
Robert J. Gebeaux 
Stanley P, Germond 
Raymond W. Gibbs 
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John J, Gibson 
Terrell A. Gibson 
Jerry Q. Gilder 
Thomas F. Gillespie 
Robert C. Glenn 
Joe C. Glover 
William S. Glover, Jr. 
Charles H. Gnerlich 
Russell C. Goedjen, Jr. 
Edgar S. Goff, Jr, 
Rex C. Gold 
Robert M. Goldfried 
*Gilbert Goodgion 
James R. Gorman 
Joseph P. Grace 
Paul J. Gravelle 
David M. Graves 
Larry A. Graves 
Maurice D. Green, Jr. 
William G. Green 
Richard D. Greena- 
myer 
Jonathan M, Greene 
Joseph G. Greenleaf 
David J. Grieve 
Gerald L, Griffin, Jr. 
Martin L. Grossbeck 
George W. Grothe 
Richard J. Growney 
Larry E. Gruber 
William R. Gruver 
Andrew J. Guinosso 
William J. Gustafon 
*Michael H. Guth 
James D. Haberzetle 
William F. Hack 
James L. Hains 
David P. Hall 
Steven C. Hall 
John W. Hamilton III 
Douglas L. Hammer 
Gerald S. Hanley 
Lash D, Hansborough 
Frederick D. Hansen 
George K. Hansen 
George R. Hansen, Jr. 
Leo E. Hansen, Jr, 
Peter H. Hanson 
Richard F. Harbeson 
Stanley L. Harding 
Donald F. Hardy II 
*Thomas G. Hardy 
Daniel J. Harmon, Jr. 
Timothy J. Hartnett 
Ray K. M. Hartzell 
Charles K. Harvey 
John C, Harvey 
Robert L. Hattan 
Charles J. Haughney 
*William J. Havener 
Lawrence J. Haverty, 


Jr. 
William B. Hayden 
Channing W. Hayes, Jr 
Jesse M. Hayes 
Dennis C. Hayzlett 
Charles R. Head 
Nelson K. Hekel 
Nicholas M. Hellmuth 
George T. Helm 
Victor H. Hemmy, Jr. 
Dyke D, Henderson 
Kent K. Henkel 
David C. Henny 
George M. Henry 
Ricki V. Hermes 
Lawrence R, Hern 
William M. Herr, Jr, 
Carl D. Herscher 
*Michael M. Hertel 
George D. Hess 
Paul D. Hess 
Ricky L. Hicks 
David J. Hierl 
John M. Higginbotham 
Billy J. Hill 
Walter J. Hindenlang 
*Donald C. Hintz 
Duane D. Hobson 
William C. Hodges 


Joel J. Hoffman 
John T. Holloman 
Ronald E. Holmes 
Robert W. Holst 
Robert M. Holty 
Robert W. Honse 
Joseph M. Hooban, Jr. 
Francis E. Horahan 
James E. Horrell 
Steven P. Hosp 

Erik S. Hougland 
*Thomas E. House 
*Kenneth G. Howe 
Richard G. Hubert 
Warren P. Hudson 
Jack G. Hufty, Jr. 
John S. Hughes 
Richard L. Hume 
Alan W. Humphrey 
Charles A. Hunt 
George W. Huntington 
Francis Iafrate 
Robert W. Ickes 
James D. K. Ing 
William H. Ingraham 
John C. Ingram 
Rush O. Inlow 
William R. Inlow 
Dennis W. Ireland 
*Robert “E” Jack 
Stephen E. Jacobson 
Bruce N. Jaffe 

Curtis P, Jahn 


Kenneth E. Kloster- 
mann 
Fred K. Kluessendorf 
Joseph J. Kochanski 
Victor D. Kolodziej 
Bernard L. Kosinski 
Edward F. Kosnik 
William L. Kostar 
Donald M. Kowalsky 
John D. Krause 
Thomas W. Krekel 
Michael M. Kress 
*Loren T. Krienke 
Stephen G. Krum 
Donald M. Kruse, Jr. 
*Rodney E. Kuehn 
James E. Kunkel 
Stephen G. Kupka 
Joel C. Labow 
Robert J. Labrecque 
*Raymond G. M. Lah 
William P. Laino 
Peter S. Lamprou 
Thomas F. Lang 
James M. Larkins, Jr. 
John M. Larson 
Karl B. Lautenschlager 
John M. Lawless 
George M. Leber, Jr. 
Donald A. Lee 
Henry C. Lehman 
Gary F. Leidecker 
*James R. Lemons 


Harrison W. James, III John A. Leo, III 


Wiley F. James, III 
Marc Janes, Jr. 
William L. Jensen 
Thomas J. Jezierny 
Bruce H. Johnson 
Donald M. Johnson 


Fred P. Leonard, III 
Robert E. Leonard 
William J, Leonard, Jr, 
Kurt W. Libby 

John B, Lienhard 
Robert M. Lightstone 


George K. Johnson, III william D. Linch, Jr. 


Richard C. Johnson 
Thomas J. Johnston, 
Jr. 
Arthur D. Jones, III 
Francis T. Jones 
James A, Jones, III 
Lloyd K. Jones 
Ronald W. Jones 
Timothy G. Jones 
Michael F. Jordan 
Ronald R. Jordan 
Roy W. Josi 
Robert A. Joslyn 
Erwin M. Joye 
Joseph E. Kain, Jr, 
Prank J. Kalas, Jr. 
Robert A. Kamrath 
John R. Kappa 
David D. Kardell 
Herbert W. Karg, Jr, 
Horace C. Kauffman, 
Jr. 
Francis F. Kaufhold 
Robert L. Keber 
Frederick Keenan 
Alan C. Keiller 
Stuart J. Keiller 
James T. Keiper 
Larry B. Keith 
Donn K. Kelly 
Howard K. Kelly 
James M. Kelly 
Michael C. Kelly 
Donald F. Kemlein, Jr. 
William E. Kennedy, 
Jr. 
John F. Kenny, Jr. 
David L. Kerstein 
George L. Ketterer 
Robert B. Kidd 
Martin D. Kilgo 
Charles E, Killian 
David M. Kinard 
David R. Kircher 
Kris A. Kirkland 
Gary D. Kitchen 
Owen A. Klahr 
Andrew J. Klinchak, 
Jr. 


William T. Lindsay 
Michael W. Lingo 
Parker S. Linton 
*Warren N. Lipscomb, 
Jr. 
John T. Lisle 
Richard A. Livingston 
Bruce W. Lockwood 
Dennis M. Loftus 
Edward C. Long, III 
Philip L. Long 
Frederick Lonsdale 
Joseph P. Loughran, 
Jr. 


Leonard N. Loveday 
Edward J. Lowery, Jr. 
Richard D. Lowrie 
*Walter W. Luther, 
Jr. : 
Peter J. Lynch, III 
Douglas V. Lyon 
Joseph E, Lyons, Jr. 
Gayle R. McAdams 
Glenn E. McAdams 
James W. McAuley, Jr. 
Raymond L. McCabe, 
Jr. 
John P. McCaffrey 
Spencer W. McCallie 
Jeffrey J. McCartney 
John B. McCarty 
Richard J. McCarty 
Richard S. McConnell, 
Jr. 
William S. McConnell 
Richard F. McCor- 
mack, III 
Robert B. McCoy 
*Stephen S. McCray 
Clarence H. McCullen 
William E. McCune 
Wiliam H. McGann, 


William E. McGee 
Richard C. McGinity 
*James E. McGlinn 
Ronald L. McKinney 
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William J. McNally, III Harold E. Nelson, Jr. 


Charles R. McRae 
Harry E. McTyre, Jr. 


Joseph B. McWilliams, 


Jr. 
John L. Macconnell 
Jonathan T. Mack 
Donald K. Mackenzie 
Thomas J. Maconkey, 
Jr. 
Stephen S. MacVean 
James R. Madson 
Rodney E. Magner 
Paul W. Mahlstedt 
Gary L. Mahn 
Bruce G. Makela 
Carl V. Mallett 
Joseph J. Mallini 
Eric Mandel 
Michael R. Manes 
Garrett N. Mangin, II 


Kenneth S. Nelson 
John E. Neumeister, 
III 
William J. Neville, Jr. 
Frederick J. Nevinger 
Richard D. Newcomb 
James K. Newell, III 
Donald E. Newman 
Vernon L. Newman 
Edward G. Niblock 
Loring B. Nichols 
Robert L. Nicol 
Patrick J, Noonan 
Donald S. Norman 
Phillip J. Norman 
David H. Norton 
Richard W. Nowak 
Francis E. Nuessle, Jr. 
Neal S. Oberg 
Gerard M. O’Brien 


Walter L. Margeson, Jr. Thomas E. O'Brien 


Lee B. Marshall 
Charles F. Martin, II 
James M. Martin 
Xavier K. Maruyama 
Richard M. Marzano 
James B. Massey, III 
Quentin S. Masters 
David R. Mathers 
William M. Mathers 
Brian J. Mathison 
John L. Matthews 
Thomas F. Matthews 
Ronald L. Mattioda 
Francis E. Maule, III 
David O. Maupin 
Conrad J. Mayer 
Richard L. Mayhue 
Terrence Q. Maynard 
John J. Mazach 
Michael L. Mears 
Robert E. Meintzer 
George R. Melnyk 
William E. Mercer 
Stephen C. Merriman 
Douglas C. Metcalf 
Gregory M. Michelson 
George R. Middleton 
Michael J. Mielnik 
James E. Miller 
Nicholas P. Miller 
Richard S. Miller 
Robert J. Miller 
Wayne H. Miller 
Robert C. Mills 
Ronald A. Milner 
Joseph, W. Minarick, 


III 
»Charles S. Mitchell, 
IV 


*John M. Mitchell 
Gerald E. Mittendorff 
Robert L. Moline 
Clifford F. Molloy, Jr. 
William B. Montano 
Michael F. Montgom- 
ery 
Billy G. Moore 
Michael W. Moore 
David N. Morey, III 
James F. Morgan, Jr. 
Roy S. Morgan 
*David W. Morse 
James C. Morss 
William R. Mosby, IV 
Anthony M. Muir 
Michael S. Mulvany 
Joe A. Munn 
Andrew M. Murphy 
Dennis E. Murphy 
James K, Murphy, Jr. 
Robert J. Murphy 
Henry B. Myers 
Terry E. Mynar 
Carl F, Nagy 
John C, Neale 
Alan W. Nealley 
Robert W. Nearing 
David S. Nekomoto 
Dennis G. Nelson 


Alfred J. O'Donovan, 
III 
William O’Dwyer 
*James H. Offutt, III 
Charles E. O’Grosky, 
ITE r 
Roman S. Ohnemus 
Daniel T. Oliver 
John F. O'Malley 
Haines A. O'Neil 
James E. Orkins 
Victor P. Orlandi 
Gene F. Ott 
Marvin M. Ott 
Robert G. Paine, III 
James G. Palmborg 
Donald A. Palmer 
Dennis E. Pankratz 
Richard L. Parisen 
Henry S. Parker, III 
Frederick C. Parsons, 
III 


Joe OC. Parsons 


Benjamin W. Part- 
ridge, III 
Leonard A. Pasquini 
John C. Patton 
Thomas W. Paul 
William H. Payne III 
Edward L. Peabody 
Gordon D. Pedersen 
Doyle D. Peel 
Dennis R. Pelletier 
Charles W. Pennington 
Terry F. Peppard 
James A. Perakis 
Dan Lee Peresich 
Robert A. Pergler 
*Robert E. Perkins 
Albert M, Perring 
Albert K. Perry 
Prank R. Perry 
David L. Perschau 
Dennis L. Peters 
Alan T. Peterson 
William C. Peterson 
David W. Pettis, Jr. 
John F. Pfaff 
Larry W. Phillips 
John W. Phipps 
Frank P. Piazza, Jr. 
Joseph C. Picken III 
Robert D, Pickett, Jr. 
Peter W. Pierce 
Richard B. Pierce, Jr. 
Robert J. Plante 
Ronald E. Plummer 
Jon H. Poehler 
*Steven N. Poggi 
John S. Pomeroy 
John R. Pope 
John M. Pospisil 
Douglas C. Postle 
*John A. Potts 
Norbert J. Potts 
Harry C. Powell, Jr. 
Augustus K. Pratt, Jr. 
a Pad Predtechen 
B. < 


Jam 
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*Victor M. Prep, Jr. 
Leland H. Price 
Alfred C. Prince, III 
Brian T. Prinn 
Gerald J. Prusaitis 
W. Puffer 
Mark S. Quinton 
Edward A. Raker 
Richard E. Raleigh 
James M. Ramsey 
Jeffrey W. Randall 
Robert N, Ray 
Richard M. Reass 


James M. Regnier 
Thomas H. Reid 
Peter S. Reis 
Bryan E. Remer 
Merlin M. Renne 
*William M. Ribble 
John A, Rice 
Peter B. Richardson 
Austin M, Rist 
Stephen L. Ritchey 
Douglas B. Ritter 
Charles R. Roberts 
John E, Robertson 
Stephan R. Robert- 
son 
Charles L. Robinson 
William P. Robinson 
William B. Rochelle 
David E. Rogers 
Frank W. Rogers III 
George T. Rogers 
Daniel J. Rooney 
Allen D. Rose 
James A. Rosiak 
Paul D. Ross, Jr. 
Milton D, Roth, Jr. 
William W. Rouzer 
Bruce P, Rowe 
Clifford H. Royal 
Edward A. Rudegeair 
Frederick L. Rudell 
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Paul G. Schuler i 
Michael A. Schuster 
Norbert V. Schwartz 
*Mervyn A, Schwedt 
Donald E. Scott 
Jerry W. Scott 
Robert P. Scott 

John J. Seery 

Robert J. Semet 
Lavern K. Senn 
Lachlan W. Seward 
Terry I. Seymour 
John P. Shea III 
Robert C. Sheffield 
Eugene Shelar, Jr. 
Marshall R. Sherman 
John T. Sherron 


Edwin E. Shipe III 


Michael P. Shoemaker 
Barron D. Shoffner 
Norman E. Siems, Jr: 
Titus S. Sigler 
Richard T. Siler 


Samuel I. Silverman 


Donald L. Sims 
Larry L. Sims 
Charles M. Simonsen 
Norman H. Slagle 
Robert L. Slane 
David G. Slear III 
Sylvester H, Siowik 
David A. Smith, Jr. 
David B. Smith 
Edward W. Smith III 
James H. Smith 
Norman A. Smith 
Steven E. Smith 
Thomas J. Smith 
Milton L. Sneller 
Richard E. Snitzer 
Sidney E. Snook 
Richard K, Snouffer 
Warren B. Snyder 
Allen H. Somers 
David C. Sopko 
George H. Soule, Jr. 
Mark J. Southerland 
Gordon D. Spence, Jr. 
David J. Spencer 


Charles A, Ruedebusch Tadd E. Spicer 


Victor E. Ruehl III 
Henry D. Rumble, Jr. 
Ward R. Rusling 
Stephen J. Russ 
James M. Russell 
John A, Russo 
David J. Ruth 
Terrence P, Ryan 
David M. Sage, Jr. 
Fred W. Sage III 
Harlan R. Sager 
Stuart K. Saints 
Walter A. Salerno 
Barry E. Sammons 
Bonum B. Sams, Ir. 
William T. Sandalls, 


Jr. 
Christopher F. Sand- 


berg 
*Marvin L. Sanders 
Robert C. Sanders 
Fred C. Sandquist 
Vincent D. Sapp 
Quentin N. Saracino 
Richard E. Saunders 
Clarence M. Saylor, 

Jr ent 


Theodore S. Schaefer, 
Jr. 
Donald C. Schafer 


Douglas R, Sprague 
William D. Sproul 
John A. Stabb 
Garen K. Staglin 
Robert A. Stahl 
David F, Stankeivicz 
Theodore R. Stanko, 
Jr. 
William H, Stanton 
Duane M. Starr 
Paul V. Staudte 
David S. Steen j 
Nicholas J. Steffen. 
David A. Stein 
Jeffrey F. Stein 
Leif M. Steinert. 
*Richard G. Stevens 
Thomas R. Stevens 
Ernest H. Stevenson 
Alford M. Stewart, Jr. 
Jamie B. Stewart, Jr. 
John C. Stewart 
Michael E. Stillabower 
John A. Stilwell, Jr. 
Fred Z. Stiteler 
Lawrence C. Stoneberg 
Robert J. Storan 
*George K. Stratis 
Charles L. Stratton 
Thomas L. Straus- 
baugh 


Kenneth A, Schechter Robert E. Strayhorn 
Charles H. Schlehuser *James G. Stuckey 


Clifford L. Schmidt 
Charles A. Schnepf 
William L. Schoch 
*Gary W. Schoen 


Albert F. Stumm, Jr. 
Dennis B. Sullivan 
Angelo J. Summa 
Gary R. Summers 


Leonard J. Schoeppner John W. Sutherland 


*Paul L. Schofield 
Ronald W. Scholz 


Michael T. Sutherland 
Jeffrey L. Swank 


Frederick C.Schramm, Dennis L. Swartz 


Jr. 


James D. Sweeney 


*John M. L. Sweet 
James E. Swickard 
Robert D. Swingle 
*David T, Tackney 
James K. Tate IV 
Brent D. Taylor 
William L. Taylor 
Richard B. Teed 
Robert L. Tercek 
Thomas J. Terrill 
Douglas J. Tersteeg 
John W. Theisen 
Bruce E. Thielen 


Thomas Waring 
John F. Waschbusch 
Andrew J. Watson 
David Watson 

Bruce R. Watts 
William J. Waylett, Jr. 
Cleve O. Weathers 
Brian L. Webber 
Carl M. Webber 
Craig S. Weber 
*Steven D, Weber 
Paul E. Webster 
Charles J, Weeks, Jr. 


Robert E. Thiemer, Jr. Herold J. Weiler III 


Michael J. Thole 
Gerald R. Thom 
Richard S. Thomas 


Stuart Weiselberg 
James T. Welch 
William R. West 


William J. Thomas, Jr.Kenneth R. Wetzel 
Dwight W. Thompson Eugene P. Wheary 
Edward C. Thompson David L. Wheeler 


Jesse L. Thompson 


William R. Wheeler 


Jesse B. Thompson, Giles M. Whitcomb 


Jr. 


Joseph R. Thompson 


Oland D. Thompson 


Allen H. White, Jr. 
*James W. White 
Robert B. Whitley 


William E. Thompson Frank C. Whittemore 


David J. Thomsen 


Douglas G. Widener 


Arthur Allen Thorstad Andrew L. Wihtol 


Bruce E. Thunberg 
Martin A. Tice 
*John A. Tomasko 


John L. Wilcock, Jr. 
Robert B. Willard 
Kent A. Willever 


William J. Tomlinson Allen L. Willhite 


Alan M. Tompkins 
Russell J. Tonkin 
Michael A. Toth 
John B. Totushek 
John W. Townsend 
Richard T. Tracy 
*Michael J. Transue 


*Clyde R. Williams 
Edward L. Williams III 
Frank L. Williams 
Kenneth R. Williams 
Robert E. Williams, 

Jr. 
Ronald D. Williams 


Edward R. Treadway Warren W. Williams 


Douglas E. Treter 
*Larry D. Trueman 


It 
Francis T. Williamson, 


William C. Truesdell, Jr, 


Jr. 
Michael T. Tuley 
Paul A. Tummonds 
Patrick A. Tuzzolo 
James E. Tweddle 
John T. Tyler, Jr. 
Richard J. Uhrie, Jr. 
Robert S. Unks 
Robert R. Upp 
Lawrence W. Urbik 
James H. Utter. 
Robert D. Vanas 
George T. Vangilder 
Alan E. Vanloy 
James R. Vansant 
Paul S. Vanteslaar 


Donald L. Wilson 
Eldon S. Wilson 
Thomas J. 
Wingfield III 
Robert D. Winston, 
Jr. 
Ronald L. Wise 
John L. Wisniewski 
William H. Withrow, 
dr. 
James P. Woerner, Jr. 
Norman K. Womer 
Peter W. Wong 
Stephen E. C. Wong 
Dana J; Wood 
Larry A. Wood 


Barend L. Vanzanten Richard H; Woodfin, 


William C. Vasey 
Larry E. Vaughan 
Harry F. Vellines 
Duane R. Velte 
Jeffrey T. Vernallis 


Jr. 
John M, Woodruff 
Walter B. Woodson, 
III 
Edmund B. Woollen 


George A. Vincent, II Jack O. 


John M. Volkmann 


Worthington 


Michael W. Waddell John A. Worthley 
Donald A. Wadsworth Charles D. Worthy, 
Lawrence L. Wagenseil Jr. 


David T. Waggoner 

David L. Wagner 

Stanley D. 
wright, Jr. 


James E. Wright 
Rudolph R. Yanuck, 


Wain- Jr 


*Richard J. York 


William T. Wallace, Jr. William J. Zaist 


David F, Walsh 
Emmet M. Walsh 
Thomas J. Walsh 
Harold W. Walter 
Alfred J. Waltz 
Chester D. Ward 
Lewis A. Ward 


Donald D. Zilmer 

Clayton G. Zucker 

Leonard F. Zuga 

Kenneth C. Zuhr 

Howard O. Zumsteg, 
Jr. 
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Thomas E. Bunge 
Franklin J. Burns 
Richard E. Carlson 
Garland W, Caudill 
Richard J. Davidson 
Robert G. Driscoll 
Imants D. Eicens 
James K. Engelken 
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John W. Maras 

Troy E. Mathis, Jr. 

Raymond A. McDonald 

Lawrence L, 
McMenimen 

Robert E. Mollet 

Gilbert F. Monell, Jr. 

John E. Norton 


Robert M. Fay 
Robert S. Fritzius 
Raymond M. Fuentez 
Tommy E. Gaston 
James B. Hagen 
Melvin E. Hochhalter 
Charles A. Hoffer 
Joseph D. Hughes 
Richard K. Hughes 
James W. Johnson 
James R. Jones 
James E. Kincaid 
William B. King 
Joseph J. Kubina 


Richard B. O'Keefe 
Kenneth C. Pilecek 
Harry L. Piper 
Kenneth J. Plis 
Robert E. Pursley 
Robert G. Randolph 
Glenn F. Richard- 
son, Jr. 
Charles L. Roller 
Richard K. Ruff 
Harry R, Schaede 
Charles R. Schaefer 
Harry F. Specht, Jr. 
William P. Sturm 
Frank S. Langill Ronald M. Thompson 
Jerry W. Leach Robert H. Warren 
Donald E. Mandeville Mark C. Zradicka 


*Frank I. Burley, Jr., OCEN-I, USN, to be 
a permanent ensign in the Supply Corps of 
the Navy, ın lieu of ensign in the Line of 
the Navy as previously nominated and con- 
firmed, subject to the qualifications there- 
for as provided by law. 

Donald R. Feeley (Civilian College Gradu- 
ate) to be a permanent lieutenant com- 
mander in the Medical Corps of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law. 


“Clifford W. Gates (Naval Reserve officer) 
to be à permanent commander in the Medi- 
cal Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law. 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenant com- 
manders and temporary commanders in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

*John Caruso, Jr. 

*Jennings M. Grisamore 

*Gerard W, Jauchler 


Joseph P. O'Connell (Naval Reserve of- 
ficer) to be a permanent lieutenant com- 
mander in the Medical Corps of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law 

The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and 
temporary lieutenant commanders in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 

*Frank E. Dully, Jr. 

Francis S. Morrison 

»Stanley S. Weglarz 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


*Curtis D. Adams 
*Henry K, Bunnell 
*John S. Decker 


*Crockett H. Page 
*Berton T. Schaeffer 
* Albert E. Tompkins 


*Peter W. Herbert 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
*Robert R. Abbe *Earl B. Breenberg 
*Robert L. Abrams *Bryon C. Gwinn II 
*William R. Applegate *David O. Haugland 


The following-named graduates from Navy 
enlisted scientific education program to be 
permanent ensigns in the line of the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as 
provided by law: 


* Joseph R. Asiaf 
*Robert W. Burt 
*Richard O. Butcher 
*Charles S. Crummy 
*William B. Davis 
*John J. Funkhouser 


*Russell L, Marlor 
*Richard E. Perkins 
*Alan D. Rosenberg 
*John M. Smith, Jr. 
*James K. Summitt 
*Ernest M. Wood, Jr. 


Freeman F, Adkins 
John M. Angleton 
Bobby C. Appling 
William Baranowski 


Jerome E. Beaulier 
Robert B. Birchfield 
Gurnie G. Bowden 
Lawrence C. Bucher 


The following-named (Naval Reserve of- 
ficers) to be permanent lieutenants and tem- 
porary lieutenant commanders in the Dental 
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Corps of the Navy, subject to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 

John M. Box 

*David L. Gaston 

*Wayne J. Toth 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenents in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
*Loye A. Ashton 
*Thomas J. Cronin 
*Frederick A. Curtice 

The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenents (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenents in the 
Dental Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 
*Edward G. Grace, Jr. *Richard H. Libby 
*Gordon B. Groff *Thomas J. Newell, III 
Jerome E. Isaacs *James H. Wible 


*Frank H. Blue, Jr. (U.S. Navy retired offi- 
cer) to be a permanent lieutenant in the 
Supply Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


*John G. Miller (U.S. Navy retired officer) 
to be a lieutenant commander in the line of 
the Navy, for temporary service, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 

*Furman L. Hensley (U.S. Navy retired 
Officer) to be a chief warrant officer, W-4 in 
the Navy, for temporary service, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law. 


*Cecil “J” Puckett (U.S. Navy retired offi- 
cer) to be a chief warrant officer, W-2 in the 
Navy, for temporary service, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named (Naval Reserve offi- 
cers) to be permanent lieutenants (junior 
grade) and temporary lieutenants in the 
Medical Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law: 


John D. Anderson Raphael K, Levine 
John P. Anderson, Jr. Robert P. Lonergan 
Norman L. Barr, Jr. Larry J. Marroy 
Archie B. Blackburn Gerald T. Mayer 
Stephen A. Blackman Paul L. McBurney 
Bernard J, Bortz James M. McClurkan 
James E. Brodhacker Gordon T. McMurry 
Thomas C, Brown William H. 

Robert S. Bryles Montgomery 
Louis E. Buettner Howard Myers 
Thomas B. Burkhardt Adrian F. Newens 
William H. Campbell Stanley G. Norman 
John R. Charters Charles E. Nye 

Jack S. Cooper Robert F. Oldt 
Wayne F. Crossman William D. Owens 
Melvin D. CunninghamDixon Presnall 

Jack Egnatinsky James D. Roberts 
Edmund F. Fallon, Jr. Hunter B. Rogers III 
Michael S. Gold George H. Saltzberg 
Richard K. Goodstein Meredith F. Sirmans 
Michael D. Gorman Ronald C. Sullivan 
John M. Harris, III Robert B. Telfer 
Karl D. Holschuh Harvey Thalblum 
Warren B. Howe Francis X. VanHouten 
John P. Keane John P. Vincent 
Robert M. Korbelax George T. Wall 

Paul A. Kvale Richard A. Wiklund 
Clayton A. Lang Richard F. Willis 
Andrew J. Lanier, Jr. William B. Wood 
Albert G. Leroy, Jr. 


*Willlam R. Heit (Naval Reserve officer) 
to be a permanent ensign in the Medical 
Service Corps of the Navy, subject to the 
qualifications therefor as provided by law. 


The following-named enlisted personnel to 
be ensigns in the Medical Service Corps of 
the Navy, for temporary service, subject to 
the qualifications therefor as provided by 
law: 


*Leroy E. Arnold 
*Benjamin D. Bar- 

bee, Jr. *John E. Bruhn 
*Russell W. Barnhill Raymond A. Butler, 
*Gerald M. Bell Sr, 


*Lyle E. Belter 
*Edward Bobola 


*Gordon L. Carpenter 
*Normand L. Char- 
land 
*David E. Closson 
*Robert C. Coleman 
*Robert R. Cote 
*Orlin E. Cunning- 
ham 
Raymond M. Curran 
*Dennis D. David 
*Zachary M. Davies 
*Donald M. Davis 
*Donald R. Davis 
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*Paul R. Milliken 
*Arvin A. Mincer 
*Leonard L. Moore 
*Patrick H. Moore 
*Walter A. Nacrelli 
*Reginald E. Newman 
*Kenneth L. Owens 
*Lawrence F. Ray- 
mond 
*Richard D. Reynolds 
*Edward A. Rice, Jr. 
*Michael T. Riley 
*Robert H. Robertson, 
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Keith B. Hill * Thomas U. Parsons 

Robert F. Hoffsetz Charles H. Reustle 

Winstead B. Steve H. Robinson ` 
Kirschner Warren L. Shelton 


Leonard J. Kreahling 

Harold K. Lawrence 

Joseph A. Mazgay 

Leo J. Murray 

Gordon B. Newton 
The following-named warrant officers to 

be permanent warrant officers W-2 and tem- 

porary warrant officers W-3 in the Navy, sub- 

ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 


Frank W. Singer 
Conward B. Southard 
Coleman D. Smith, Jr. 
Edward E. Wilgus 


*Jerrold H. Dodson 
*William R. Good- 


Jr. 
*Ralph E. Robinson 


hartt *Dale F. Sander 
*Richard B. Gutshall, *Elvin L. Schlegel, Jr. 
Jr. *John Schroll 


*Michael Hamas, Jr. 
*Johnnie D. Ham- 
mons, Jr. 
*George J. Hansel 
*Charles H. Hayes 
*Terrial L. Hazelton 
*Charles R. Hill 
*Leonard J. Julius 
*Glen M. King 
*Ernest J. Loos 


*Walter O. Sherwood 
* Alfred L. Sides 
*James P. Smith, Jr. 
*Robert E. Smith 
*Robert F. Spencer 
Douglas R. Sperry 
*Gene N. Stewart 
*Lioyd C. Taylor, Jr. 
*Donald D. Thorson 
*Ronald F. Turco 
*John A. Maas *William E. Wain 
*Leland R. Maassen Everett L. Wilson 
Charles F. Mann, Jr. Lavern V. Wolff 
Edward G. Markley Earl R. Wooll 


The following- named enlisted personnel 
selected as alternates to be ensigns in the 
Medical Service Corps of the Navy, for tem- 
porary service, subject to the qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 

*Myron J. Hickey *Robert J. Arnold 
*Thomas N. Crumbley Donald R. Gray 
*Dale E. Bradford *Gary T. Davis 
*Duane E. Potter *William H. Strohl 
*Allen M. Thrall * James A. Conners 
*James H. Graham *William Rhode 
*Robert A. A. Jeffs *Robert L. Russnogle 
*Kenneth S. Snow, Jr.*Harold G. Bolster 
*James R. Blanton *Richard L, Smith 
*William C. Ludwig Charles E. Hoyt, Jr. 
*Melvin G. Hostetler *Walter R. Gorsage, Jr. 
*Darrell L. Price *Dudley J. Wildes 
*Furman K. Cooper Elio Mataldi 
*Gordon W. Mathew- *Robert B. Taylor 

son *Robert L. Wooldridge 
*William P.McGrath *Gerald L. Gardner 
*Paige M. West Richard W. Ebersole 
Jerome J. Bielawski ; 

The following-named warrant officers to be 
permanent warrant officers W-4 in the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 5 
Roy J. Allard John R. MacNaughton 
James J. Carney Jesse L. Purser 
Nickolas A. Cracolice Donald J. Reinke 
Pierre P. D’Auteuil Stanley F. Salagan 
Herman C. Horn 


The following-named warrant officers to be 
permanent warrant officers W-3 in the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 

Robert C. Ballinger Robert B. McLaughlin 
Allen O. McKelvey Harold B. Rice 

The following-named warrant officers to be 
permanent warrant officers W-2 in the Navy, 
subject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
John H. Briody 


Burrell E. Duncan 
John W. Ellis, Jr. 


George W. Glabb 


Joseph Kremsner 
Coy L. Layel, Jr. 
Harry W. Meyer 
Warren K. Neison 
Milton T. Hathcock Lawrence B. Yar- 
Meredith D. Jacobs brough 

The following-named warrant officers to be 
permanent warrant officers W-3 and tem- 
porary warrant officers W—4 in the Navy, sub- 
ject to the qualifications therefor as pro- 
vided by law: 
Walter R. Abney 
Robert N. Bauer 
Eugene F. Begley 


Harold F. Brothers 
Ralph W, Gilbrook 
Jesse M. Haines 


vided by law: 


Marvin M. Aldrich 
Paul K. Barger 
Edward H. Bissen 
Jack E. Bromley 
Paul Epoch 

Ray E. Fenstermaker 
William R. Hamlin 


Donald F. Heckbert 
Benjamin M. Johnson 
Charles E. Player 
Billy J. Rawlins 
William M. Sessions 
George R. Smith 

Jack “D” Turner 


IN THE MARINE CORPS 
The following-named (Naval Reserve Offi- 
cer Training Corps) for permanent appoint- 
ment to the grade of second lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps, subject. to the qualifica- 
tions therefor as provided by law: 


George T. Ackerson 
Thomas M. Anderson 
Henry D. Babers 
Terrance W. Bache 
Irving A. Bassett, Jr. 
Frank M. Batha, Jr. 
William P. Bau 
Harlow C. Bell, Jr. 
Roy B. Bentson 
Roger J. Berger 
Stephen R. Berkheiser 
George V. Bershinsky 
Norman K. Billipp 
Lee D. Bodkin 
John W. Bowman, Jr. 
Joseph J. Brennan 
John P. Brown 
Warren R. Brundage, 
Jr. 
Randolph D. Brunell 
Donald L. Buckle 


. William R. Bunker 


Kenneth R. Burns 
John W. Bush 
Thomas D. Camp 
Francis P. Campbell 
James A. Cathcart 
Michael P. Chervenak 
Edward E. Chipman 
Joseph A. Cialone, IT 
Robert P. Cipriani 
Clelland D. Collins, 
Jr. 
Kermit C. Corcoran 
Thomas W. Crew, IT 
Otis F. Curtis, IV 
Wallace M. Davis, Jr. 
Luis A. De La Garza 
Robert J. De Luca 
Bernard M, Devinny 
Daniel C. Douglas 
Paul F. Drnec 
Thomas W. Drum- 
mond 
John W. Dumas 
James V. Duniap 


John C. Eldred 


Frederick J. Emmett, 
Jr. 


John K. French 
John F. Fry 
Erich E. Gabrys 
Joseph C. Gallo 
Albert H. Gates 
Logan T. Gay, Jr. 
Howard L. Gerlach 
William R. Gibney, Jr. 
Robert W. Gillespie, II 
John P. Glasgow, Jr. 
Lawrence O. Graeber, 
III. 
Ainslie A. Gray, Jr. 
John W. Greenfield 
Raleigh R. Griffiths 
Randolph L, Habeck 
Jerald J. Haggerty 
James C. Hajduk 
John L. Hamilton 
Douglas L. Hammer 
Jerry B. Haney 
Arlen J. Hanle 
Russell J. Harrison 
James F. Hartman 
William M. Hatch 
Channing F. Hayden, 
Jr. 
Channing W. Hayes, 
Jr. 
James J. Henderson, 
III. 


Robert Hickerson 

Edmond R. Hinkle 

James D. Hintz 

Richard W. Hodory 

John Holderness 

John C. Holmgreen, 
Jr. 

Walter S. Horsfall 

Darrel R. Hotard 

James L, Huff 

Richard E. Hulslander 

William R. Hunt 

Homer G. Hutchinson, 
III 


Larry W. Hutson 
Randall N. Jacobsen 
Richard S. Johnson, 


Jr. 
George J. Eschenfeld-William F. Johnson 


er, III 
Richard G. Esler _ 
Donald V. Esmond 
David P. Evans 
Stanley M. 
Martin L. Fenik 
John L. Fischer, Jr. 
Joseph M. Fitzgerald 
Morris O. Flecher 
Donald R. Forester 
Robert C. Frame 
Robert L. Frantz 


Richard P. Jozwiakow- 

ski a 
Lawrence G. Karch 
Peter F. Keating 


enstein Robert J. Keefe 


Michael S. Kelly 
Thomas J. Kelly, Jr. 
Carl B. Kepford 

Jack Kettler 

Thomas G. King 
William C. Krauter 
Robert J. Kuhlman, Jr. 


February 21, 


Coleman D. Kuhn, Jr. 
Francis W. LaMotte, 
Jr- 
Robert K. Lange 
Richárd M. Larson 
Edmond H. Lawrence 
Robert C. Lewis 
Ralph B. Lilja 
Herman I. Little, Jr, 
Charles H. Leoffler 
John T. Lovell 
Willis J. Lovitt, Jr. 
Paul J. Lowery 
Robert E. Lund 
Bruce D. Mansdorf 
David O, Martin 
William M. Mathers 
Robert J. Matthews 
Larry E. McCorkle 
Denis H. McDonald 
Harold S. McGinnis 


1966 


Frank H. Roberts, Jr. 
Leonard Robertson 
Roland G. Robertson 
David B. Robinson 
William L. Rosbe 
William W. Rouzer 
Robert G. Schmitt 


Charles J. Schneider, 


Jr. 

Karl R. Schroeder 

James J. Shea II 

Robert A. Shearer 

William A. Sheridan, 
Jr. 

Cameron M. Smith, 
Jr. 

John R. Smith 

Marshall I. Smith 

Michael D. Smith 

James A. Spinks IIL 

Larry J. Springer 


Matthew O. McKnight Richard A. Steele 


Bradford B. Meyers 
Edward L. Michael 
Charles R. Miller 
Peter B. Millichap 
Walter H. I. Moos 
Richard G. Morin 
Dean L. Mottard 
Garrell S. Mullaney . 
James E. Murray 


James C. Stokes, Jr. 
Dale C. Synnes 

John A. Tagliaferro 
David E. Taylor 

John W. Theisen 
Thomas L. Thompson 
Martin A. Tice 


7 Pae: Toeniskoet- 


Nathan A. K. Wong Virgil L. Young 

Dana J. Wood Nels C. Youngstrom, 
Larry A, Wood Jr. 

Evan K. Woodworth Jerry A. Zimmer 


The following-named (Army Reserve 
Officer Training Corps) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 


Robert W. Boehm Ellsworth J. Turse, Jr. 
Walter R. Walsh, Jr. James R. Williams 


The following-named (meritorious non- 
commissioned officers) for permanent ap- 
pointment to the grade of second lieutenant 
in the Marine Corps, subject to the qualifi- 
cations therefor as provided by law: 


Jerry K. Baird Bruce A. Lang 
Theodore G. Balder-Ronald J. Laughlin 
Danny E. Mathis 
Richard J. Matteson 
Alfred H. Mossler 
Phillip C. Norton 
James C. Orr 


ree 
Theodore T. Bean 
Paul M. Cook 
William R. Daniel 
Samuel D. Davis 


Edwin E. Eloe Frank D. Powell 
Joaquin C.Gracida Raymond H. Schmidt 
Ernest L. Hall Kenneth C. Shumate 


James R. Harvey William K. Terrell 
Ronald A. Hellbusch William E. Treadwell 
Raymond J. Hoogen-Colin B. Tweddell 
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John L. Hickman 

Munn E. Hinds, Jr. 

Daniel C. Holcomb 

Nathaniel R. Hoskot, 
Jr. 

John C. Howell 

James G. Hulsey 

Joseph D. Joiner 

Van W. Keck 

John J. Krauer 

Timothy L. Laplaunt 

Walter V. Lemmond 
III 

Steven P. Lindsey 

Carl E. Long 

Walter W. Lubbe, Jr. 

John F. Noel, Jr. 

Steven J. Olson 

John P. Oppenhuizen 

Richard M. Perkins 
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William L. Reilly 
Robert L. Ridenour 
Philip B. Rooney 
Alfred B. Russ 
Woodson A. Sadler, 
Jr. 
James L. Scott 
Derek A. Shubin 
Larry G. Stone 
Hardwick Stuart, Jr. 
John J. Sullivan 
Bronson W. Sweeney 
William P. Symolon 
Joseph R. Turner, Jr, 
Vank Veselka 
John W. Wells 
Vincent J. Whibbs, Jr. 
Fred M. Winkler 
James Wolfe 
Richard W. Zehms 


The following-named officers of the Marine 
Corps for temporary appointment to the 
grade of first lieutenant, subject to qualifica- 
tion therefor as provided by law: 


Charles O. Buirge 
John R. Connors 
Randolph A. Gangle 
Ronald R. Groves 
John M. Jeffries 
Virgil W. Jones 


John C. Maynard 
John C. McGee 
Joseph M. Piatt 
George R. Robison 
Richard L. Ruhlman 
Kenneth S. Russom 


Edward M. Myers, uf Roger L. Torneden 
Allen D. Nettleingham Edward L. Trainor 
Richard B. Newton Kevin F. Trainor 


‘William A. Norris Alan J. Tucci 
Stephen J. O'Neill Curtis A. Twiddy, Jr. 
James A. Pelli; Ir. Andres Vaart 


William C. Peters 
Darrel L. Pfeifer 
Charles L. Phillips 
David J, Pienta aN 
Charles W. Pigott Alexander D. Welch 
Edward J. Polasek, Carl J. West III 

Jr. Robert A. Wetzel 
John R. Pope Richard J. White 
David L. Purvis Robert M. White 
James K. Ramaker Michael C. Wholley 
Brian A. Rindt David E. Wilbur 
Charles E. Riordan Thomas W. Wiliam- 
Robert R. Rivi $ son 


Michael W, Waddell 
Thomas U. Wall 
Brian L. Webber 
John Wegl 


doorn 
Donald R. Huskey 


Digby H. Willard 
Jon L. Zellers 


The following-named (platoon leaders 
class) for permanent appointment to’ the 
grade of second lieutenant in the Marine 
Corps, subject to the qualifications therefor 
as provided by law: 


John C. Astle 
Bradley E. Barriteau 
Patrick L. Barry 
Garold N. Batterman 
Thómas J. Billison 
Ross A. Brown 

John D. Brune 


Francis J. Cuddy, Jr. 
Terry M. Curtis 
Richard L. Daerr, Jr. 
Hiram T. Dale 
Robert W. Dray 
David E. Feiring 
Robert B. Gauntner 
Walton F. Chapman Woodruff C. Goble 
Kenneth L. Christy, Frederick H. Graefe 
Jr. Andrew M. Haglage 
Ronald A. Conley Dennis E. Hammond 
Louis M. Croy, Jr. Gale E. Heaivilin 


Thomas J, Marziaz Russell H. Sutton 


(Note.—Asterisk (“) indicates ad interim 
appointment issued.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by 


the Senate February 21, 1966. 


Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Robert L. Sumwalt, of South Carolina, to 
be a member of the Advisory Board for the 
Post Office Department. 

Victor Bussie, of Louisiana, to be a member 
of the Advisory Board for the Post Office 
Department. 

Timothy J. May, of Colorado, to be General 
Counsel of the Post Office Department. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


The 37th Anniversary of League of 
United Latin American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
with a warm appreciation of the good 
works of the League of United Latin 
Anierican Citizens, popularly known as 
LULAC, I join in the laudatory com- 
ments of my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
WHITE], in this Chamber on Thursday 
last, the 37th anniversary of the found- 
ing of the organization, that as Con- 
gressman WHITE says has become one 
of the outstanding groups of our Na- 
tion for the fostering of good citizen- 
ship. 

It has been my privilege and pleasure 
to participate with the members of the 
league in the patriotic observances that 
annually are a vibrant feature of the 
Fourth of July holiday in the district that 


I am honored to represent in this body. 


“American citizens of Latin blood are a 


numerous and proud part of our com- 
munity, and they hold a high and digni- 
fied place of eminence in all the activi- 
ties of our people. The brilliant record 
of one of the leaders of LULAC, the Hon- 


` orable David Cerda, as a judge in the 


courts of Cook County, has been a source 
of great satisfaction. 


Robert Shaw in Atlanta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 
Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, in 1965 
Atlanta entered into major league sports 
with the franchise of the Atlanta Braves, 
and most recently with the newly formed 


National League football team, the At- 
lanta Falcons. 


Last week, Atlanta, always a cultural 
center, scored another “big league” feat, 
with the Atlanta Arts Alliance announce- 
ment that the distinguished Robert Shaw 
has been named music director of the 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Shaw will resign his post as as- 
sociate conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra and will assume his duties in At- 
lanta in 1967. 

One of the world’s most renowned 
choral directors, his famous Robert Shaw 
Chorale has made musical history in its 
tours of 48 States, and its celebrated Rus- 
sian tour in 1962. 

Conductor Henry Sopkin, retiring after 
21 years of selfless and able service to his 
art and his city, leaves Mr. Shaw a care- 
fully assembled aggregation of 80 excel- 
lent musicians—a solid foundation from 
which to launch further musical tri- 
umphs. 

The Atlanta Arts Alliance, under the 
able leadership of Chairman Richard H. 
Rich, and Vice Chairman Lucien Oliver, 
Charles L. Tower, symphony president, 
and Charles R. Yates, chairman of the 
symphony executive committee; are to 
be commended for their painstaking 
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search of over 100 applicants from the 
United States and Europe—the search 
which culminated in the selection of Mr. 
Shaw. 

The late Arturo Toscanini said of Rob- 
ert Shaw: “I have at last found the 
maestro I have been looking for.” As 
Atlanta Constitution Columnist Bruce 
Galphin noted, “So has Atlanta.” 


The Schools of Compton, Calif. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DEL CLAWSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. DEL CLAWSON. Mr. Speaker, 
a singular honor has come to a section 
of my constituency, the city of Compton, 
Calif., and I am pleased to share the 
recognition with my colleagues. 

In a way, this honor synthesizes a 
number of interrelated issues which 
have had our attention for a long time. 

We speak of poverty, of racial tensions, 
of law violation. There is general 
agreement that the heart of the matter 
is education and understanding—and 
the heart of education, we have been 
told many times, is money“ —as if 
“money” alone could buy the skill to 
inspire children to learn, prevent drop- 
outs, and give to a community a deep and 
penetrating interest in raising the edu- 
“cational level of its citizens. 

The fullest measure of money means 
little without the zeal to do, the imagina- 
tion to conceive, the willingness to dare, 
and genuine dedication to a cause. 

In this city of Compton, there are peo- 
ple with all these qualities—and their 
dedication is to education—although 
their wealth is modest. These are the 
people who administer its school sys- 
tem under the able leadership of Mr. 
Leonard C. Erickson, superintendent of 
the Compton city schools. 

More than 17,000 pupils crowd its 
classes. We are advised the cost of edu- 
cating each student is the lowest in all 
of Los Angeles County—and under- 
standably so—as Compton is a city with 
a number of poverty areas—and no Fed- 
eral funds are allocated for building new 
school structures. 

Yet this community voted to increase 
its property tax, to increase it so that 
new schools could be built. The entire 
community voted this sacrifice. An en- 
tire multiracial community voting in 
favor of the future. 

This, however, is not unusual. 

It was decided to build the first of 
these schools in the area of the city where 
the need was the greatest.. This, too, is 
not unusual. 

But rather than merely decide to build 
a school that would house a specific num- 
ber of pupils, the goal was more ambi- 
tious. It was decided to build a school 
that would be beautiful, one in which 
the community would take pride, one 
that would provide a welcome atmos- 
phere, one that the people would cherish, 
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one that would motivate students to 
learn, an oasis of knowledge—a center of 
learning worthy of any city—anywhere. 

And all this they hoped to achieve on 
the slimmest of budgets. 

Long, tedious hours went into the 
search for the answers. It would haye 
been easy to merely press a button or 
two and have a school much like all other 
schools—and no one would complain, for 
they would be getting what they would 
naturally expect. 

But the city of Compton can be proud. 
This school, designed by the architectural 
firm of Carmichael-Kemp, AIA, to be 
built in a section designated by Los An- 
geles County as a hard-core poverty 
area, has just received a national award 
for its excellence in architecture—its 
beauty, its warmth, its color—and its 
functional use in education, from the 
American Association of Schoo] Admin- 
istrators’ Architectural Jury of the Na- 
tional Education Association. This ar- 
chitectural jury is composed of three of 
the Nation’s leading architects selected 
by the American Institute of Architects, 
and three of the Nation’s most eminent 
educators. 

This is no small school. It is 2 stories 
with more than 30 classrooms, and gen- 
tlemen; the cost of building this school 
will be well within the budget set by 
the State of California as the average 
cost for similar size structures. It is fit- 
ting, too, that this institution of learn- 
ing will be named the Clarence A. Dicki- 
son Elementary School, honoring a pio- 
neer of the city of Compton, who was 
not only its first mayor, but who also 
made his contribution to education as a 
teacher, vice principal, principal, and a 
member and president of the Compton 
City Elementary School Board. 

And as if Compton needed further 
honor, the California State Department 
of Schoolhouse Planning is considering 
using this award-winning school for a 
pilot study relative to the savings effected 
by its type of structure in heavily popu- 
lated areas. 

This coveted award, naturally, means 
a great deal to Mr. Erickson, the Board 
of Education, and to the architects, Dan 
Carmichael and Dick Kemp, but it means 
immeasurably more to the people of the 
area. A school worthy of the Weakest 
city anywhere is theirs. 


Estonia’s Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BARRATT O’HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 24 the thoughts of Ameri- 
cans will be with the brave people of 
Estonia because that. will be the 48th 
anniversary of Estonia’s proclamation of 
independence as a democratic republic. 

In September of 1921 Estonia was ad- 
mitted to the League of Nations. In 1939 
the Soviet Union forced a mutual assist- 
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ance treaty on Estonia and established 
Russian naval and air force bases on 
Estonian territory. In June of 1940 Rus- 
sian troops took over and established a 
puppet government. Today the proud 
land of Estonia is a Soviet colony. 

On February 24 Americans everywhere 
will join with millions throughout the 
free world in prayers for the quick de- 
livery of the brave people of Estonia 
from Soviet bondage. 


The Federal Reserve 


EXTENSION for REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, in the other 
body, Senators question the judgment of 
military policymakers in an active con- 
frontation with North Vietnam, and 
they criticized the advice and direction 
of the State Department in defining and 
pursuing a national policy in regard to 
that conflict, They are carrying out a 
basic responsibility of the Senate in 
foreign affairs. We in the Ho have 
the fundamental power of the p It 
is well that we should carry on a dia- 
log over the judgment of the Federal 
Reserve and criticize the advice and di- 
rectives of the Treasury. 

Foreign policy and economic policy: 
These two subjects now before the Con- 
gress and the people are both of awe- 
some proportions and equally fraught 
with dangers for the future of our land 
and the position of our country in world 
affairs. 

Personally I am not so well qualified 
that I would care to substitute my judg- 
ment for those who have the prime re- 
sponsibility for decision. However, there 
should be no hesitancy to raise questions 
as they appear and to seek comment and 
explanation wherever these seem ap- 
propriate. I have before, Mr. Speaker, 
joined Mr. Henry Russ from Wisconsin 
in voicing concern over recent actions 
of the Federal Reserve. Their action on 


monetary policy uncoordinated with our 


fiscal decisions was unquestionably 
within their powers. But we have not 
only the right but also the obligation 
here in the House of Representatives to 
critically weigh the effects of their de- 
cision and question its impact on the 
country. 

Let us state the matter clearly. The 
Federal Reserve determined that there 
was an existing trend of inflation and a 
growing potential in the trend that 
threatened our economic health. ‘There 
is ample data available to give consider- 
able merit to that analysis. The Fed- 
eral Reserve further determined that the 
remedy for the malady they had diag- 
nosed was a heavy dose of interest in- 
crease across the board—to discourage 
the volume of loans they perceived to be 
overheating the economy and feeding in- 
flation. Watching the patient over 
these passing months, I can agree with 
the finding on the symptoms, but the 
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medicine has had some dangerous side 
effects. 

One very disturbing side effect is the 
following: The report of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis released Feb- 
ruary 11, 1966, reports that in the recent 
refunding of the Federal debt the aver- 
age maturity or due date on our Federal 
notes are shorter than in 1965. In 1965 
the average maturity was 64 months, 
and that lengthing had come through 
great effort on the part of Mr. Dillion 
and Mr. Rossa, and others, of the Treas- 
ury. Now we are slipping. 

The latest report is that average ma- 
turity is now 60 months. The shorter 
the maturity of the public debt the more 
inflationary will be its influence. Short- 
term debt is more liquid and it, there- 
fore, represents a more liquid asset in 
the hands of those who hold it. The 
more liquid people’s assets are, the more 
likely they are to spend. If we do not 
now raise the long-term interest rate 
above the present 4.25 ceiling, we will 
continue to shorten the maturity rate 
and tend to lower long-term interest 
rates in relation to short-term rates. 
This will make plant and equipment 
loans more attractive and feed inflation. 
Here it appears interest increase will feed 
interest increase for some time to come. 

The Fed stated they were acting to 
discourage business loan expansion in 
commercial banks. Look at what has 
happened. Last year in November when 
the Fed took the plunge, these loans 
were running at an annual increased 
rate of 21 percent. Now with over 3 
months passing since the Fed’s decision, 
business loans are increasing at a 26- 
percent annual rate, an increase of 5 per- 
cent. The deterrence sought did not 
occur; the fact, the action probably ac- 
celerated loans in fear of further in- 
creases by the Fed which is not unlikely. 

We turned over $23 billion in our recent 
refinancing by the Treasury; 6.5 billion 
were on notes for just under 5 years for 
a “magic” 5-percent return, the balance 
was turned over at a maximum interest 
rate. This has meant almost $3 billion 
increase in our Federal debt service, up 
from 10 billion per annum to 13 billion. 
This outflow of Federal funds has the 
least dynamic effect in the economy and 
would not be consciously sought as a 
proper fiscal choice. 

Let us look at where the full impact 
of the Fed’s interest rate increase was 
felt. Not in the business loans as data 
discloses, but in the field where decreased 
activity was already a problem—the 
homebuilding and other construction 
fields. In California alone private single 
dwelling construction has decreased an 
alarming. 40 percent from last year at 
this period. The traumatic effects in 
the mortgage market have all agencies 
scrambling to raise interest rates where 
already other deterrents were effectively 
dampening construction. This building 
field happens to be one of the most dy- 
namic and provides maximum velocity in 
the economy. So a serious brake on this 
segment leads to grave and justified con- 
cern. 

I would raise this question loud and 
clear, gentlemen. Is the Federal Re- 
serve really up to date on the patient? 
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They may be quite correct about symp- 
toms but the old medicine does not have 
the right reaction on the patient. Is it 
fair to point out that the age of change 
has demonstrated not only that all 
things are changing, but that they are 
changing at an increasingly rapid rate. 
Does the Federal Reserve appreciate that 
the commercial banks are not only dras- 
tically different than they were as insti- 
tutions 15 years ago, they are also dra- 
matically different than they were 5 
years ago. 

Is there any doubt that the various 
facets of our economy respond with a 
different timing and a different degree 
of reaction than was the case when our 
national economy was simpler and 
dominated by fewer leading segments. 

It is time to go back to anatomy, gen- 
tlemen, of the Fed. Your medicine kit 
is out of date and may be downright 
dangerous. We do not need nostrums 
like the old patent medicines that cured 
everything from chilblains to hoof and 
mouth disease. We need remedies more 
selective in their amelioration and more 
effective in meeting the new diseases 
from which old symptoms seem to flow. 

The intermix of fiscal and monetary 
policy also seems highly desirable. The 
Treasury must put on a bolder front not 
only in seeking the cooperation of the 
Federal Reserve, but equally and per- 
haps even more painful, it should coun- 
sel the Congress on selective tax in- 
creases. Can we expect to meet the 
competing and expanding demands of 
the war abroad and the efforts at home 
without restraints? The answer seems 
clearly negative. But I am confident 
that we do not need to handcuff the de- 
sirable goals of balanced growth, if ma- 
ture and enlightened judgment is made 
as to what segments of the economy as- 
sume the burdens and suffer the re- 
straints. 

Up to now the Federal Reserve, in my 
judgment, has merely assured the exist- 
ence of the condition they were so sure 
they could see coming—inflation: In ad- 
dition, they have placed on segments of 
our economy burdens that the conditions 
of the times simply do not warrant. Will 
the gentlemen of the Federal Reserve 
Board please indicate to those of us in 
Congress if the reactions in the com- 
mercial banks were in tune with their 
expectations? How long has it been 
since the Federal Reserve has made a 
profile of the working institution desig- 
nated as a commercial bank in 1966? 

What studies does the Federal Reserve 
Board have relative to the velocity of 
various segments of our economy and the 
degree of response in each to interest 
rate change? 

Why should the Fed’s monetary pol- 
icy operate without consideration for 
and cooperation with the administra- 
tion’s fiscal policy? 

Mr. Speaker, most of the heat has been 
taken off the Federal Reserve because the 
inflation they warned about is more evi- 
dent now than when they acted. What 
I should like to know is the following: 

First. Are we sure that in its action the 
Federal Reserve did not, in fact, make a 
contribution to some of the present in- 
flation? 
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Second. Can we believe that of all 
modern institutions the Federal Reserve 
is the only one unchallenged by change? 
Alone not required the painful adjust- 
ment to complexity; sharpening its tools 
and diversifying its arsenal of weapons 
to cope with the complexities of our eco- 
nomic life. 

Third. Without demonstration can we 
be sure that the model of the banking 
community used in Washington is an ac- 
curate reflection of what exists in the 
dynamic changing environment through- 
out the country? 

Fourth. Are we getting the full bene- 
fit of balanced choice in all the alterna- 
tives that operate to spur output in times 
and places of lag and to deter inflation 
at the time and in the places where 
“overheating” is a fact? 

Let us keep asking questions so long 
as the truth appears elusive. In our 
time dogma, is deadly and doubt must be 
a constant companion. 


Ashburnham Bicentennial Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, Febru- 
ary 22 has a special significance for the 
town of Ashburnham, Mass., in my dis- 
trict. Not only does the day mark the 
birthday of George Washington—a day 
when the people of this great Nation pay 
homage to the memory of the man who 
most fully personifies our most cherished 
traditions of strength, wisdom, and inde- 
pendence—but it also marks the day of 
the founding of this thriving community, 
which I have the honor and privilege of 
representing in this House. 

And with the coming of February 22 
this year, there will have come to an 
end in Ashburnham a year that will long 
be remembered by the town as the year 
of celebration marking the 200th anni- 
versary of this proud, outstanding com- 
munity. 

It is a year ago this month, Mr. 
Speaker, that the Ashburnham Histori- 
cal Society opened Ashburnham’s year- 
long bicentennial with a silver tea in 
the Ashburnham Community Church 
with members and guests dressed in 
colonial costumes. Later on in April, 
the gala bicentennial ball was held in 
the Oakmont Regional School cafeteria. 
The highlight of the anniversary cele- 
bration came in October with a huge 
parade, one of the finest. ever held in 
northern Worcester County, which at- 
tracted over 30,000 people and several 
thousand marchers. 

There were more than 100 units from 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
which thrilled the crowds along the 3- 
mile parade route through the center of 
the town. It was particularly pleasing 
for me to arrange for the participation 
of Federal units in the parade at the re- 
quest of my friend, W. Irving Taylor, 
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chairman of the bicentennial parade 
committee, and I am happy to report 
to my colleagues in the House that the 
various branches of the service were well 
represented in the parade. 

With the opening of Ashburnham’s bi- 
centennial, I was happy and proud to 
send a special message of greeting to the 
Ashburnham community and under 
unanimous consent the text of my letter 
will be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

The letter follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 16, 1965. 
BOARD OF SELECTMEN, 
Ashburnham, Mass. 

My Dear Frienps: I have been informed 
that you will celebrate the 200th anniverary 
of the incorporation of Ashburnham on Feb- 
ruary 22, and I am very proud and pleased 
indeed, to send you and the loyal patriotic 
people of your outstanding community, my 
heartiest congratulations upon this great 
event and all best wishes for the future. 

Your great town of Ashburnham is rich in 
history, strong in patriotism and loyalty to 
the Nation, vigorous in its progress and ad- 
vancement. For the magnificent contribu- 
tions of your people throughout the years 
since the early origins of our Government, I 
express my deep gratitude; for your magnifi- 
cent achievements, my unbounded admira- 
tion; for your inspiring loyalty to the Nation, 
my pride and appreciation for your noble, 
forward-looking public spirit and your high 
purpose for the future, my prayers, my 
pledge of wholehearted cooperation, and my 
complete confidence in your ability to reach 
your high goals. 

This day will go down in the history of 
our State and our country. It is another 
proud marker of your progress, your vitality, 
and your determination to go forward. 

Warm regards and best wishes to all. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP J. PHILBIN, 


In these troubled times, Mr. Speaker, 
it is well to recall, as we pay homage to 
the memory of George Washington, that 
the early settlers of Ashburnham were of 
the same intrepid breed of pioneers 
which helped to build this great land. 
Like George Washington, they chose 
liberty as their standard and rejected 
tyranny at all costs. 

It was on February 22, 1765—that same 
year that George Washington was sup- 
porting Patrick Henry’s revolutionary 
Stamp Act in the Virginia House of Bur- 
gesses—that the little settlement of 
Dorchester Canada in the rocky wilder- 
ness came into existence as the incor- 
porated town of Ashburnham. 

Located in the easternmost part of 
Worcester County on the New Hampshire 
line, Ashburnham was established from 
seven early land grants, notably the Dor- 
chester Canada or Township grant of 
1735, which was divided among the de- 
scendant’s of the stalwart men who 
wr Si in the Canadian expedition of 

The names of Starr, Converse, and 
Rolfe also figure prominently among 
these early grants which were given by a 
grateful Massachusetts Bay Colony in 
recognition of the gallantry and great 
contributions of these families in the 
building of a new land. 

It was in 1650 that young Dr. 
Thomas Starr gave his life in a struggle 
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with the fearsome Pequot Indians, 
leaving behind a young wife and eight 
small children. It is the later descend- 
ants of this family who benefited from 
Dr. Starr’s heroism when they were given 
400 acres of land in his memory. 

A similar grant is named after Maj. 
James Converse whose heirs benefited 
from his distinguished service to the 
colony. The son and two daughters of 
the Reverend Benjamin Rolfe were given 
600 acres after escaping an Indian raid in 
1708, in which the parents and another 
sister lost their lives. 

It is from these heroic deeds and sac- 
rifices of the pioneer settlers that Ash- 
burnham got its start, and it is from the 
spiritual strength, resourcefulness and 
determination of these early forebears 
that our Nation got its strength and pur- 
pose to become the great country it is 
today—truly a giant among the nations 
of the world, the most powerful, richest, 
and most advanced with the highest 
standards of living the world has ever 
known. 

Among the great names still echoing 
from that rugged and glorious period of 
growth and progress in golden history of 
Ashburnham is that of Cushing, which is 
with us today in the living memorial of 
Cushing Academy, named after the Rev- 
erend Thomas Cushing, and one of the 
great secondary schools of the Nation. 

It was my great privilege to participate 
last year in the 100th anniversary cele- 
bration of Cushing Academy, which is 
today, more than ever, a model of aca- 
demic excellence. 

The Reverend Thomas Cushing was 
the first minister for the Ashburnham 
settlement. On the occasion of his half- 
century sermon, delivered on November 
3, 1818, he reflected on past events in 
the history of the town, describing the 
perilous days when “soldiers were sta- 
tioned in these parts to range the wil- 
derness and protect the scattered inhab- 
itants which numbered under 50.” 

After recounting the births, deaths, ill- 
nesses, and marriages which took place 
during his years of ministry, he con- 
cluded with this description of the 
Revolutionary War, which is particu- 
larly noteworthy at this time of homage 
to the memory of George Washington: 

The opposition to the acts of the British 
Parliament, the war that ensued, * * * can- 
not be fully conceived of by the present gen- 
eration. It cost the States immense blood 
and treasure. 

What people have been more highly 
favoured? God raised up Washington to 
lead our armies to victory and independence; 
and when the new Constitution was estab- 
lished, he was, by a unanimous vote of the 
people, placed twice at the head of the Gov- 
ernment, where he shone with as distin- 
guished lustre as at the head of our armies, 


What is the man in all history to be set in 
competition with him? 


If Washington could have visited Ash- 
burnham any time last year he would not 
have been surprised by the looks of some 
residents of the town because the bicen- 
tennial celebration prompted many to 
wear the wigs and garments of colonial 
America. Even the parades would have 
seemed familiar to him, featuring as they 
did, oxen, horse-drawn carriages and 
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wagons, various fife and drum corps, and 
bagpipe units. He certainly would have 
been impressed with the October 10 fire- 
works display, one of the largest ever 
presented in the area, and the cannon 
firing, and the “Gentlemen of the Brush” 
would not have surprised him. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that on the 
whole George Washington would have 
been well pleased with the birthday year 
of Ashburnham and all the wonderful 
events which went into making it the 
great memorable celebration that it 
was—the Boy and Girl Scout participa- 
tion, the helicopters and antique auto- 
mobiles, the lovely and gracious bicen- 
tennial queen, the time capsule with its 
ballpoint pen and modern razor among 
its contents, the parties and balls. 

I think also that George Washington 
would have been convinced that Ash- 
burnham has not stood still, but has 
kept pace with the times and the de- 
mands of the age in which we live. He 
would draw inspiration, as we all can, 
from the great and glorious history of 
our past, as reflected all over America 
by the growth and prosperity of hun- 
dreds upon hundreds of thriving com- 
munities like Ashburnham, 

Let us all be thankful, with hearts 
overflowing with everlasting gratitude, 
for the blessings of the Creator and the 
epochal work and achievements of those 
who have preceded us and whose blessed 
memory we honor on days of remem- 
brance. 

Let me again express the hope and the 
prayer that the next 200 years will bring 
to Ashburnham and all its loyal people 
that greatness in the spirit and the ways 
of independence, liberty, and peace 
which will insure prosperity and happi- 
ness, not only in the material sense, but 
in the spiritual graces that have always 
been so much a part of this splendid 
American community. 


“John F. Kennedy on Education” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I am pleased to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues the impending 
publication of a new volume entitled 
“John F. Kennedy on Education” com- 
piled and edited by William T. O’Hara, 
now assistant dean of the University of 
Connecticut School of Law. The volume 
bears a preface written by my dear 
friend and distinguished colleague JOHN 
BRADEMAS. I commend it to you as an 
introduction to Mr. O’Hara’s fine 
volume: 

“JOHN F. KENNEDY ON EDUCATION” 
(A preface by Congressman JOHN BRADEMAS, 
of Indiana) 

“Education is the keystone in the arch of 


freedom and progress,” President John F. 
Kennedy told Congress as he began his spe- 
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cial message on education of January 29, 1963. 
Kennedy went on to present the most sweep- 
ing program for Federal help to education 
ever advocated by an American President. 

Yet, as Arthur Schlesinger has recently re- 
minded us, “Little disappointed the Ken- 
nedys more in domestic policy that their fail- 
ure to make si cant progress in Federal 
aid to education.” (“A Thousand Days: John 
F. Kennedy in the White House,” Houghton 
Nifflin Co., Boston, 1965, p. 662.) 

Schlesinger's judgment, while accurate, 
must be tempered. For less than 3 years 
after Kennedy’s 1963 message, nearly every 
education measure which he had then pressed 
Congress to enact had become law, 

President Johnson’s leadership, substan- 
tial margins in Congress committed to edu- 
cation and widespread public support—all 
these factors helped produce the extraordi- 
nary record of education legislation of 1963- 
65; the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, the Higher Education Acts of 1963 
and 1965, the Health Professions-Educational 
Assistance Act and major amendments to the 
Vocational Education and National Defense 
Education Acts, to cite only a few of the prin- 
cipal measures. 

William O’Hara’s book, John F. Kennedy 
on Education,” is a valuable documentation 
of the contribution of President Kennedy’s 
leadership to the remarkable educational 
achievements of the 88th and 89th Con- 

SSeS. 

For despite the tragedy of the assassination 
and despite the hurdles which frustrated the 
passage of education bills during the 3 years 
of his Presidency, Kennedy, by his vigorous 
advocacy of increased Federal support of edu- 
cation, helped make possible the later 
achievements. 

By providing excerpts from Kennedy’s pub- 
lic statements on education during his years 
as a Representative and Senator as well as 
during the 1960 campaign and the presi- 
dential period, Mr. O'Hara has illumined a 
significant aspect of Kennedy’s entire politi- 
cal career. These speeches and articles re- 
veal Kennedy's continuing interest in educa- 
tion, in the broadest sense of the word. They 
reflect his profound concern with the quality 
of American life, his respect for intelligence 
and ideas, his rapport with the academic 
community, and his preoccupation with the 
problems of young people. 

Again and again Kennedy speaks of im- 
proving the dialog between the politician 
and the scholar, of the responsibility of the 
young to prepare for leadership in a democ- 
racy, of the value of education not only as 
a national resource in the cold war but as 
essential in enhancing the quality of the life 
of the individual. 

Mr, O’Hara, now assistant dean of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut Law School, was, as 
counsel to the special subcommittee of the 
House Education and Labor Committee from 
1962 (April) to 1963 (November), a direct 
participant in work on most of the education 
bills. Congress considered during President 
Kennedy’s administration and is therefore 
well qualified to undertake this highly useful 
compilation. 

Kennedy’s interest in education as a pub- 
lic issue grew and matured over the years— 
from the Congressman’s proposal to improve 
selection procedures for service academy ap- 
pointments to the Senator’s opposition to 
the loyalty oath requirement in the National 
Defense Education Act to the President's 
plea to Congress for Federal aid to education 
over a broad spectrum, As a member of the 
two congressional committees with primary 
jurisdiction over education bills, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
Kennedy was exceptionally well schooled in 
the politics of education by the time he came 
to the Presidency. As a legislator, he saw 
firsthand the major obstacles confronting 
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advocates of education bills: the issues of 
civil rights, aid to church-related schools 
and Federal control. 

All these issues are, in one way or other, 
still with us but all have, in at least one 
respect, been overcome: Congress is passing 
major education bills and the role of the 
Federal Government in support of Ameri- 
can education has grown substantially in 
the last few years. Indeed, during my four 
terms in Congress, especially as a member of 
Congressman Kennedy’s old committee, 
Education and Labor (and presently holder 
of his old seat as second-ranking member 
of the subcommittee which handles elemen- 
tary and secondary school bills), I have my- 
self witnessed this significant change. 

Congress and the American people have 
been taking seriously President Kennedy's 
observation in his first message to Congress 
on education, on February 20, 1961. The 
human mind is our fundamental resource.” 
President Johnson has long shared this con- 
viction and the Nation is now investing 
more in this most valuable of all our re- 
sources. Mr. O'Hara's book traces the Ken- 
nedy commitment to that investment. 

The book moves from the congressional 
years to the 1960 campaign and the presi- 
dential years and concludes with a section 
on that most successful of all John F. Ken- 
nedy's appeals to American youth, the Peace 
Corps. 

The appendices will be useful to students 
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education bills he introduced while in Con- 
gress and those enacted into law during his 
administration. 


Voting Record of Congressman Wayne L. 
Hays on Major Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WAYNE L. HAYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. HAYS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include my voting record on major bills 
to come before the House of Representa- 
tives during the 89th Congress to date. 
I have done this since I have been in 
Congress and mailed out copies so that 
my constituents could have a convenient 
method of checking my record. As 
voters in the 18th Congressional District 
they have the right to know how their 
Congressman represented them in Wash- 
ington and how I voted on the major 


of Kennedy’s domestic policies. They list issues. The record follows: 
How I voted Issue Status 
— Bay a Regional Development Act authorizes aid to revive econ- | Enacted. 
of Appalachian region. 
Publ: 0 Works and Economic Development Act authorizes loans and | Enacted. 
grants in economically depressed areas. 
Extension of Manpower Development and Training Act for 3 years Enacted. 
Elementary and ndary Education Act of 1965 authorizes $1,300,- | Enacted. 
000,000 to improve elementary and secondary education. 
R Higher Education Act of 1964 authorizing grants for college students | Enacted. 
with exceptional financial need, fellowships for teachers, and a Na- 
tional Teachers Corps. ; 
— et Reduction ‘of excise taxes: adain ꝛ — — Enacted. 
N Social Security Act amendments to authorize medicare and 7 percent | Enacted. 
increase in social security benefits. 
2 NONN Housing and Urban Development bet of 1965 extending public housing, | Enacted. 
urban renewal, and community facilities laws and authorizing grants 
to communities for water and sewer facilities. 
— a Cabinet-level Department of Housing and Urban Develop- | Enacted. 
ment. 
Voting Rights Act of 1965 to enforce the 15th amendment Enacted 
..| Abolish national origins quota system in immigration.—..............-- Enacted 
Authorize $1,500,000,000 for fiscal 1966 for antipoverty program under | Enacted. 
Economic Op rtunity Act of 1964. 
Federal Water Pollution Control Act to strengthen Sotto over water | Enacted. 
pollution and increase aid for community 1 7 
Establish a National Foundation for the Arts nmanitios HARHA Enacted. 
Provide average 10.4 basic pay increase for uniformed militar A rsonnel.| Enacted. 
Eroria 3.6 pay increase for classified, postal, and other eral em- | Enacted. 
ployees. 
Increase veterans’ disability compensation Enacted. 
Foreign aid bill providing economic and military assist: -| Enacted. 
8 1 proposing constitutional amendment ſor Presidential con- Adopted. 
nuity 
Establish ee controls for depressant and stimulant drugs Enacted. 
Cold war Gt bill. 22022. => — EE eee by 
a, op 
Asian Development Bank Ac Passed House. 


Hon. Basil L. Whitener Addresses States- 
ville, N.C., Veterans Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gressman Bas L. WHITENER strongly 
supported the position of the United 
States in a speech made before a veterans 
Pere as Statesville, N.C., on February 
18, 5 


My distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina said that the greatest problem 
confronting our Nation at the present 
time is the Vietnamese war. 

I feel that my colleagues will find his 
fine speech to be most interesting and in- 
formative, and I request that it be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

ADDRESS BY HON, Basin L. WHITENER, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS FROM NORTH CAROLINA, AT 
ANNUAL BARBECUED RABBIT AND CHARITY 
BALL, HARMONY SCHOOL, STATESVILLE, N.C., 
FEBRUARY 18, 1966 
It is a pleasure for me to be with you this 

evening on this unique occasion. I am happy 

to be here in Iredell County and to have the 
opportunity to visit with so many of my 
friends with whom I have been associated in 
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various capacities and have had the pleasure 
to know personally down through the years. 

My friends, there are a number of things 
I could discuss with you in the brief time I 
have been allotted this evening. I think I 
know, however, what is uppermost in your 
minds at the present time. As mature and 
responsible citizens, I know that you share 
my view that the greatest problem confront- 
ing our Nation at the present time is the war 
in which we are engaged in southeast Asia. 

The erosion of constitutional liberty in 
the United States, the increase in our na- 
tional debt with resulting inflationary pres- 
sures, the problems that we have with respect 
to crime and juvenile delinquency, and the 
great effort we are making to improve the 
standard of living for every segment of our 
population all recede into the background 
Whenever we consider the full impact and 
significance of the commitment we have 
made to keep the light of freedom from going 
out in southeast Asia. 

During the past several weeks I have 
referred to the Vietnamese war in a number 
of speeches I have made in North Carolina. 
I plan to speak to the Midwinter Conference 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars tomorrow 
night in Charlotte. In the course of my 
remarks I will discuss the Vietnamese war. 
I feel it is imperative that our people come to 
know why we are in Vietnam and by so doing 
muster that moral and material support 
which our Government must have if we are 
to halt the spread of communism. 

It is necessary for us to understand our in- 
volvement in southeast Asia. It is necessary 
for us to realize that the battle in Vietnam 
is another incident in the struggle which has 
been going on for the past two decades to 
prevent the entire free world coming under 
the Communist yoke. 

We are familiar with our successful eco- 
nomic and military efforts to contain Russian 
communism in Europe, Africa, and the 
Middle East. The Marshall and Truman 
plans saved the Western European nations 
and Greece and Turkey from communism. 

Our military forces in West Germany and 
our commitment through the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization has held the Russian 
military machine at bay in Europe and the 
Middle East. Our stand in Berlin, our inter- 
vention in Lebanon, and our refusal to be 
intimidated diplomatically and militarily at 
other strategic points in Europe have given 
Europeans the opportunity to reach the 
highest standard of living in their history. 

On the other side of the world communism 
has been just as virulent, insidious, and 
cancerous. When the history of the 20th 
century is written, the fall of China to com- 
munism will be listed as one of the, if not 
the, greatest catastrophe for the free world. 

The late Gen. Joseph Stilwell said that 
two American divisions in 1946 could have 
prevented the yoke of communism from being 
placed over the necks of over 700 million 
Chinese. The magnitude of the Communist 
take-over in China staggers the imagination. 

Communist China poses not only a threat 
to the liberation of southeast Asians, but to 
Japan, the Philippines, and Australia. The 
226 million Russians have cause to view with 
great alarm the threats to world peace 
emanating from Peiping, 

My friends, there would be no problem 
in South Vietnam today were it not for the 
fanatical support that the Chinese Commu- 
nists are giving to North Vietnam. The Pres- 
ident said on February 17, 1965, that “Our 
purpose in Vietnam is to join in the defense 
and protection of freedom of a brave people 
who are under attack that is controlled and 
that is directed from outside their country.” 

For the past 10 years North Vietnam, with 
Chinese help, has been trying to subjugate 
South Vietnam. Few people realize the ter- 
rorism, sabotage, assassination, and kidnap- 
ing to which the South Vietnamese people 
have been subjected during the last decade. 
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Only in 1961 did the South Vietnamese call 
upon the United States to furnish greater 
military assistance. As late as January 1, 
1965, total U.S. forces committed to South 
Vietnam amounted to only 23,000 persons. 

During 1965, however, American determi- 
nation to bring the Communists in Vietnam 
to the conference table by diplomatic means 
or to bring about a military decision has 
caused a buildup in our forces to approxi- 
mately 181,000 at the end of 1965. At the 
present time over 200,000 American troops 
are in Vietnam, and the number is rapidly 
increasing. Our forces have joined the 
679,000 South Vietnamese citizens under 
arms. 

The war in Vietnam is unlike any other 
struggle in which our Nation has been en- 
gaged. Our troops are fighting in the most 
difficult terrain in the world and under cli- 
matic and environmental conditions without 
parallel in our history. 

A look at the magnitude of our military 
operations during 1965 should dispel any 
doubt that our enemies might have as to our 
intentions in South Vietnam. The Commu- 
nist forces lost over 34,000 men killed in 
Vietnam in 1965. The United States and 
Vietnamese air forces flew 12,000 strike sor- 
ties into North Vietnam and over 60,000 
within South Vietnam. The U.S. Navy and 
Marine Corps flew more than 6,600 sorties 
into North Vietnam. Over 39,000 sorties were 
flown in South Vietnam, 

In the third quarter of 1965 alone more 
than 500 highway bridges were destroyed. 
The U.S. Air Force carried over 265,000 tons 
of cargo into South Vietnam and more than 
660,000 passengers. In addition to our purely 
military operation in South Vietnam, the 
United States distributed to the South Viet- 
namese people over 106,000 tons of foodstuffs. 

We built over 2,400 military and civilian 
type buildings in South Vietnam. Imports 
by ships into the country rose more than 
800 percent during 1965. More than 20,000 
American civilians were employed in the 
country at the close of the war. 

The tragic part of our effort to destroy 
Communist aggression in Vietnam has been 
the casualties we have suffered. Over 1,300 
American troops lost their lives, and many 
thousands were wounded in 1965. In our 
operations we lost more than 240 aircraft. 

Unless there is a dramatic change in the 
attitude of the Communists, however, we can 
expect a drastic increase in our commitment 
of men and material to South Vietnam dur- 
ing 1966. We must be prepared to face the 
grim fact of additional casualties. 

In our past wars we have had the support 
of our major allies. In South Vietnam, in- 
stead of enjoying the support of our allies, 
we are suffering by reason of their trade 
with North Vietnam and China and their 
constant criticism of our efforts to preserve 
freedom in southeast Asia. It is ironic that 
those nations we have helped the most to 
preserve their freedom in Europe from mili- 
tary and economic aggression are the coun- 
tries which are interfering with our military 
and diplomatic efforts in Vietnam. 

I admire many of the fine qualities in- 
herent in the character of our oldest ally, 
the Republic of France. I cannot admire, 
however, the French attitude toward Viet- 
nam, or for that matter, France's attitude 
toward American efforts to maintain a free 
Europe. 

France lost the war against communism in 
Indochina. Instead of supporting the 
United States in the valiant effort our coun- 
try is making to undo some of the damage 
of the French debacle, France openly advo- 
cates our withdrawal from her former 
colonial empire. 

Our Government is greatly disturbed over 
the extent of trade on the part of the free 
world with Communist China and North 
Vietnam. I am greatly concerned over the 
matter. I feel that it is a grave problem 
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which calls for stern measures on the part 
of our Government. 

I know you will find it hard to understand 
why free world nations in 1964 sold to Com- 
munist China and North Vietnam $989.4 
million worth of material while at the same 
time buying from these nations $1,204.4 mil- 
lion. Much of the material sold to Com- 
munist China finds its way into North Viet- 
nam and down the Ho Chi Minh trail into 
South Vietnam. 

It is a bitter, but tragic, fact that American 
boys are dying in Vietnam as the result of 
material brought into Communist ports in 
China and North Vietnam by ships flying the 
flags of our allies. 

I feel that the United States should remind 
our allies that the prosperity they are en- 
joying and the peace they are experiencing 
is due to a great extent to the presence of 
American dollars in their economies and 
American soldiers on the ramparts of free- 
dom in Europe. I do not believe that we 
should be expected to support and defend 
governments which embarrass and harass us 
diplomatically and which trade with the 
common enemy of all mankind. 

President Eisenhower stated that the na- 
tions of southeast Asia are like so many 
dominoes. If one nation falls before com- 
munism, the other nations, in turn, will top- 
ple. It is for that reason, therefore, that 
our efforts in Vietnam must not be permitted 
to fail. 

Many of our people have vigorously op- 
posed our policy in southeast Asia. That is 
their right and privilege as American citi- 
zens. It would be wise for all of us, however, 
to seriously weigh any statement we might 
make or any action we might take which 
could give aid and comfort to our enemies, 

In exercising our freedom of speech and 
press, those great freedoms guaranteed to 
us in the Constitution, we should be sure 
that we are not strengthening the hand of 
the tyrant whose objective is the destruction 
of our Constitution. 

The United States has made a sincere effort 
to resolve the Vietnamese war through diplo- 
matic means at the conference table. Our 
efforts to negotiate the war, and our offers of 
vigorous economic assistance to both friend 
and enemy alike, have been scornfully re- 
jected by the North Vietnamese and with 
hysterical invective by the Chinese Commu- 
nists. 

We must continue to keep all avenues of a 
negotiated settlement open while pressing 
for a military solution. A withdrawal from 
Vietnam under existing circumstances in that 
country would be equivalent to the defeat 
of the United States. Such a defeat would 
spark a renewed effort on the part of the 
Communists in every part of the world. 
Abandonment of our commitment to stand 
by South Vietnam would be disastrous to 
American prestige throughout the world. 

My friends, I am aware of the concern felt 
by the American people over the war we did 
not seek in southeast Asia. As a veteran of 
the Second World War with over 3 years of 
combat service, and as the father of a son of 
military age, I know something of the an- 
guish, the worry, and the apprehension that 
is felt by the fathers and mothers through- 
out the land. 

As the richest and most powerful nation 
in the world destiny has given us the task of 
preserving freedom. In our support of free 
institutions throughout the world we must 
not overlook the preservation of constitu- 
tional government and the health of our 
economy at home. 

A bankrupt America which has forsaken its 
constitutional heritage cannot long hold back 
the tide of communism. While vigorously 
making every effort to hold atheistic com- 
munism in check we should reaffirm our de- 
votion and dedication to the great constitu- 
tional principles which have led us to our 
place of world leadership. 
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Hon. Basil L. Whitener Addresses Mid- 
winter Conference, Vèterans of Foreign 
Wars í 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ri OF 


HON. HORACE R. KORNEGAY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, February 21, 1966 


Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, our 
distinguished colleague from North 
Carolina, Hon. Bast. L. WHITENER, made 
a splendid speech on February 19, 1966, 
before the midwinter conference of the 
oe of Foreign Wars at Charlotte, 

In his speech, he strongly supported 
the position of the President in the effort 
that our Nation is making to halt the 
spread of communism in.southeast Asia. 

I was greatly impressed with the re- 
marks made by my fellow North Caro- 
linian, and I request that the speech be 
inserted in the RECORD. 


ADDRESS BY Hon! Bası L. WHITENER, MEMBER 
or CONGRESS: FROM NORTH CAROLINA, BEFORE 
MIDWINTER. CONFERENCE, VETERANS OF FOR- 
25 Wars, CHARLOTTE, N. C., FÈBRUARY=19, 
19 


Tam deeply grateful for the opportunity to 
be with you this evening and to have a part 
on your fine p I am very proud of 
— 5 membership in the Veterans of Foreign 

ars. t 

Thë Veterans of Foreign Wars is morè than 
a patriotic organization. It is not just 
another organization of Americans who have 
worn the uniform in time of war. Ours is 
an organization of patriotic Americans dedi- 
cated to the very highest ideals and prin- 
ciples of patriotism and citizenship and 
devoted to constitutional prificiples of gov- 
ernment. i 

This great organization is one of the oldest 
Veterans groups in the Nation. Its 
can be said to date from October 11, 1899, 
when a charter was granted to a group of 
Spanish-American War veterans by the State 
of Ohio under the name of American Vet- 
erans of Foreign Service. In 1919 the Colo- 
rado Society of the Army of the Philippines 
and an orga’ tion at Altoona, Pa., under 
the name Veterans of Foreign Service 
joined’ with the American Veterans of For- 
eign Service to form our present Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. The stage was set, there- 
fore, for a new and powerful patriotic force 
to be exerted in the future economic, social, 
and military life of the Nation. 

The requirement that members of the VFW 
must have served in a foreign war, insur- 
réction, or expedition has set the VFW aside 
as à unique organization. The official ob- 
jectives of the VFW, as prescribed by Con- 
gress in the VFW constitution, are restate- 
ments of fundamental principles of Ameri- 
canism, i 

VFW objectives. are, “fraternal, patriotic, 
and educational; to preserve and strengthen 
comradeship among its members; to assist 
worthy comrades; to perpetuate the memory 
and history of our dead and to assist their 
widows and orphans; to maintain true alle- 
giance to the Government of the United 
States of America and fidelity to its Con- 
stitution and laws; to foster true patriotism; 
to maintain and extend the institutions of 
American freedom; and to preserve and de- 
fend the United States from all her enemies 
whomsoever.” 

My friends, these-VFW objectives enun- 
ciated more than half a century ago are the 
bedrock upon which this great veterans or- 
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ganization flourishes. It is these objectives 
which have brought the American people to 
look upon the VFW with respect and admir- 
ation. 

I am familiar with the wonderful work of 
the VFW. I have observed the assistance 
that VFW contact representatives have given 
veterans, regardless of whether they are VFW. 
members, in connection with cases they have 
had pending with the Board of Veterans Ap- 
peals and the various discharge review and 
correction boards in the Pentagon. 

The administration of veterans benefits is 
one of the most vital functions of the Federal 
Government. Although the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration is an independent agency with- 
out an official in the President’s Cabinet, it 
has more employees than all the executive 
departments with the exception of two. 
With a budget averaging $5.9 billion an- 
nually the Veterans’ Administration spends 
more money than all the executive depart- 
ments with the exception of three. 

The American people stand behind their 
Government’s effort to provide for our vet- 
erans and their dependents. This tremen- 
dous effort utilizes 4 percent of all the doc- 
tors in the United States. Thousands of 
nurses, physiotherapists, occupational ther- 
apists, and clinical and counseling psycholo- 
gists are employed in the service of our 
veterans. 

Twenty-two million Americans living to- 
day have worn the uniform of their country. 
With their families they comprise 44 percent 
of our entire population. The Veterans of 
Foreign Wars in administering to the needs 
of this great veteran population is perform- 
ing an essential service with a dynamic im- 
pact on the future of our Nation. 

Since the time of formation of the VFW 
our Nation has been involved in a contin- 
uous struggle to preserve American freedom 
at home and to uphold the dignity of man 
and Christian civilization throughout the 
world. In this noble pursuit our country 
has been forced to fight despotic tyranny un- 
leashed in Europe by imperial Germany dur- 
ing World War I, the pagan forces of nazism 
in World War II, and Communist aggression 
in Korea in 1950. 

This organization supported the policies 
of our Nation in each of these struggles. In 
addition to the major wars, our country has 
been called upon to take part in numerous 
other campaigns and expeditions in the last 
half century. Each of these military actions 
has had the support of the VFW. 

During the past 50 years the VFW has 
truly fulfilled its official objectives. It has 
fostered true patriotism and has fought to 
raaintain and extend the institutions of 
American freedom, And, above all, the VFW 
has steadfastly maintained its fidelity to 
the Constitution of the United States. 

We meet tonight at a very critical period 
in the history of our Nation. We assemble 
at a time when our country is again engaged 
in a historic effort to destroy a threat to the 
liberties of free people at home and abroad. 

As members of an organization dedicated 
to the security of our Nation and its institu- 
tions, we have more than an average inter- 
est in the events taking place today at home 
and abroad in our struggle with communism, 

American participation in the Vietnam 
war is the greatest single event occupying 
the attention of the American people today. 

The war in Vietnam is not an isolated in- 
stance of Communist aggression. It is an 
important phase of a Communist conspiracy 
to enslave the world, which had its origin 
in the Bolshevik Revolution in Russia. 

The principles of democratic government 
and the liberties of free people have been the 
target of atheistic communism for the last 
half century. With the emergence of Rus- 
sia after World War II as a great military and 
economic power, the tentacles of commu- 
nism were rapidly extended throughout the 
world. 
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On more than one occasion during the past 
20. years the United States has come face to 
face with communism, and we have stood 
firmly against all threats, militarily and po- 
litically. We can be proud of our record in 
opposition to communism. Communism 
does not respect the institutions of govern- 
ment and political principles of the free 
world. 

Communism has a healthy respect only for 
military force. Our overwhelming military 
strength and the support of our people in 
the cause of freedom and justice have en- 
abled the United States to prevent Commu- 
nist enslavement in Europe, in Asia, and in 
Africa. 

While our national leaders could see the 
Communist menace in other parts of the 
world, they failed to see it at our very door- 
step in Cuba. Cuba went to the Communist 
side because of an unrealistic and misguided 
American foreign policy. Our leaders are 
determined, however, not to make the same 
mistake in Santo Domingo and the other na- 
tions of Latin and South America. 

The struggle in Vietnam is a cruel and 
little understood war. Many of our people 
ask the question: Why are we in Vietnam? 

I shall attempt to answer that question. 
We are in South Vietnam because the Com- 
munist effort to subjugate that country is 
another step along the road to Communist 
domination of southeast Asia. 

We are in Vietnam to halt the spread of 
communism and to prevent the ultimate sub- 
Jugation of Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Ma- 
laysia, Singapore, the Philippines, India, and 
Pakistan. The history of South Vietnam is 
a tragic example of the fate that befalls a 
country when a great power abandons a co- 
lonial empire and leaves a political vacuum. 
When the French pulled out of their former 
colonial possession of Indochina after suf- 
fering an ignoble defeat, the road lay open 
for the entire subjugation of that strategic 
part of the world by the Communists. 
“While negotiating an end to the Indo- 
china war at Geneva in 1954, the Commu- 
“nists were making plans to take over all 
former French territory in southeast Asia. 
When pursuant to the Geneva agreement 
Vietnam was partitioned, North Vietnam im- 
mediately began to send guerrillas into South 
Vietnam. Arms and ammunition were stored 
in South Vietnam for future use. Many 
of the tunnels and other fortifications we 
have heard so much about recently were 
constructed during this period. 

North Vietnam felt that South Vietnam, 
Laos, and, Cambodia could be subjugated by 
infiltration, sabotage, and the aggravation 
of the war-torn conditions in that troubled 
area. South Vietnam resisted, however, and 
the story of that little nation’s heroic effort 
unfortunately has been overlooked. The 
South Vietnamese were determined to have 
a peaceful and independent future, free of 
Communist domination. 

Although harassed by North Vietnam with 
military attacks and terrorism, South Viet- 
nam actually had, by 1960, exceeded pre- 
war levels of food production and per capita 
income. Stepped-up Communist terrorism, 
sabotage, assassination, and kidnaping of 
civilians forced South Vietnam, however, to 
ask the United States in 1961 for increased 
military assistance. 

This assistance has greatly increased dur- 
ing the past year. If anyone doubts the de- 
termination of the United States to halt 
communism in South Vietnam, he should 
examine our record in Vietnam for 1965. At 
the beginning of 1965 U.S. military strength 
in Vietnam was 23,000 men. At the end of 
1965 approximately 190,000 Americans were 
in the country. At the present time we 
have over 200,000 troops in South Vietnam, 
and we can expect more military forces to 
be sent during the coming months. 

While meeting Communist force with 
force in Vietnam, the United States has 
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shown a sincere desire to settle the Viet- 
namese war by negotiation at the conference 
table. By indicating our willingness to ne- 
gotiate, however, we have made it plain to 
the Communists that we are not going to 
surrender as some in our Nation apparently 
would have us do under the misguided view 
that it is possible to negotiate on an honor- 
able basis with the Communists. 

We have in the past several months dem- 
onstrated to the world that we will accept 
an honorable diplomatic solution to the Viet- 
namese war. Our efforts have been met with 
scorn on the part of North Vietnam. Com- 
munist China has gone to every length to 
vilify and attack the United States. 

With China at her back North Vietnam 
has not indicated a willingness to negotiate. 
Instead, North Vietnam has increased mil- 
itary activity on all fronts. Our current 
military buildup in South Vietnam, there- 
fore, is to meet this military challenge. 

The United States has not had the sup- 
port it deserves from the free nations of the 
world in the Vietnamese war. Countries 
that the United States has helped to pre- 
serve their independence economically and 
militarily during the past 20 years have 
openly criticized our efforts to preserve free- 
dom in South Vietnam. 

Several of these governments today stand 
protected behind the shield of American mil- 
itary might in Europe. Our resources and 
miltary power have enabled these nations 
to have the highest standard of living in 
their history. While urging the United 
States to abandon its commitment to help 
South Vietnam, they utterly fail to realize 
that if the United States were to abandon 
its commitment to preserve freedom in 
Europe they would fall victims to com- 
munism within a very short time. 

Our Government has been disturbed over 
the attitude of many of these countries. I 
am concerned over not only their political 
policies which hamper our efforts to win 
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the Vietnamese war, but I am gravely con- 
cerned over the persistent foreign trade be- 
tween these countries and North Vietnam, 
and particularly with Communist China. It 
is no secret that much of the material reach- 
ing Communist China from the free world 
finds its ways into North Vietnam. 

My friends, total free world trade to Com- 
munist China and North Vietnam in 1964 
amounted to $989.4 million. At the same 
time the free world imported from Com- 
munist China and North Vietnam $1,204.4 
million. This enormous trade . between 
free world countries and Communist China 
and North Vietnam is enabling the Com- 
munist machine to destroy the liberties of 
free people in southeast Asia. 

The ports of North Vietnam and Red China 
are clogged with ships flying the flags of 
England, France, the Scandinavian countries, 
Italy, the Netherlands, Portugal, Turkey, 
Austria, and even our Latin American neigh- 
bors. I believe it is imperative that our 
Nation adopt a stern and realistic policy 
with our allies in the matter of trade with 
Communist China and North Vietnam. 

We should make it plain to these nations 
that they cannot expect to enjoy our military 
protection and our foreign aid dollars while 
engaging in trade that results in death of 
our young men in southeast Asia and de- 
struction of the liberties of free people. 

There are those in our Nation who cringe 
from a possible confrontation with Red 
China. The United States has never delib- 
erately attacked any nation. If war with 
Red China comes, it will come through direct 
intervention of that country in the Viet- 
namese war. In the event of such an occur- 
rence the United States should not spare any 
of its material and military resources to de- 
stroy Chinese aggression. ‘ 

It was my privilege last fall to visit For- 
mosa and to talk with the great Chinese Na- 
tionalist leader, Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. I also visited Thailand, Japan, the 
Philippines, and Hong Kong. I had a first- 
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hand look at the vast and complex military 
and economic problems with which we are 
confronted in southeast Asia. 

We have an awesome responsibility, and 
the task that lies ahead of us will demand 
great sacrifices on the part of our people. 
The President and our vernment deserve 
the support of the American people in our 
effort in southeast Asia. 

In our exercise of the right of freedom of 
the press, of the news media, of the pulpit, 
and of our educational institutions we 
should be very careful to ayoid doing those 
things which will give aid and comfort to 
our enemies and prolong a conflict that will 
bring about the tragic loss of life. 

As one who spent over 3 years in com- 
bat during World War II, and as the father of 
a son of military age, I know something of 
the anguish, apprehension, and worry that 
exists in the minds of the American people 
today. 

Our country has not asked for the re- 
sponsibilities and obligations which weigh 
so heavily upon us in the struggle for the 
preservation of Christian civilization. As 
the most powerful and most enlightened na- 
tion on earth the responsibilities and obliga- 
tions have been thrust upon us. We must 
fulfill the demands that this period in history 
has placed upon us. If we fail, our pros- 
perity will become the slaves of communism. 

My friends, I want to say in conclusion 
that I am proud of the record that the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars has made in the cause 
of national security and the furtherance of 
our democratic institutions. It is a com- 
forting .thought to know that the VFW is 
growing year by year in membership. 

While ever watchful over the welfare of our 
veterans, the VFW has strongly supported 
the broader aspects of our national life. As 
long as the Veterans of Foreign Wars and 
other great patriotic organizations founded 
on similar principles exists, the United States 
will continue to hold high the torch of 
liberty. 4 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the President 
pro tempore. 

Rev. J. William Hough, minister, 
Fredericksburg Methodist Church, Fred- 
ericksburg, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, we thank Thee for the 
wisdom and the courage of George Wash- 
ington, whose birthday we celebrate to- 
day. Here, in this Chamber where the 
Senators of the Nation which he led in 
its infancy, meet to debate and to make 
decisions affecting the lives of millions 
of Thy children, we pray that they may 
be responsive to Thee, who art the source 
of this Nation’s goodness and greatness. 

We confess, our Father, that though 
we imprint our currency with the words, 
“In God We Trust,” we have often been 
more prone to place our confidence in 
our judgment than in Thine and to rely 
more on physical might than spiritual 
strength. For this strong tendency to 
develop our military muscles rather than 
our spiritual fiber, forgive us. 

In this day when this Nation is faced 
with decisions which involve the fate of 
mankind, we pray that every Member of 
the U.S. Senate and every official of our 
Government, from the President to the 


latest recruit in the Armed Forces or the 
last clerk employed, will truly seek to 
know Thy will, who art the ultimate au- 
thority. Our limited understanding of 
Thy purposes convinces us that every 
person on this earth is precious in Thy 
sight and that we are all members of 
Thy universal family. We earnestly 
pray that Thou wilt motivate us to 
negotiate our differences rather than to 
seek to kill those who differ with us. 

On this day, then, when the normal 
business of Government is largely sus- 
pended in honor of George Washington, 
to whom as to a father the early leaders 
of these United States turned to set the 
course for the ship of state, grant that all 
in positions of authority and all who 
work behind the scenes to assist them, 
may look to Thee, the Father of us all, 
for the course Thou wouldst have us set 
as we sail through the troubled waters 
of the present into the uncertain latitudes 
of the future. And, having been given 
the course by Thee, help us to maintain 
Thy course rather than change the 
orders according to our limited vision. 

All this we pray in the spirit of the one 
who prayed: Not My will, but Thine be 
done, even Jesus of Nazareth. Amen. 


READING OF WASHINGTON’S 
FAREWELL ADDRESS 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under 
the order of January 24, 1901, Washing- 


ton’s Farewell Address will be read by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. MET- 
CALF], heretofore designated for that 
purpose by the Vice President of the 
United States. 

Mr. METCALF advanced to the desk 
and read the Farewell Address, as 
follows: i 


To the People of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW. CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
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kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. f 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, 
impelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded,. what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not dis- 
approve my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first un- 
dertook the arduous trust, were explained 
on the proper occasion. In the dis- 
charge of this trust, I will only say that 
I have, with good intentions, contributed 
toward the organization and admin- 
istration of the government, the best ex- 
ertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in 
the outset, of the inferiority of my qual- 
ifications, experience, in my own eyes, 
perhaps still more in the eyes of others, 
has strengthened the motives to diffi- 
dence of myself; and every day, the in- 
creasing weight of years admonishes me 
more and more, that the shade of retire- 
ment is as necessary to me as it will be 
welcome. Satisfied that if any circum- 
stances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have 
the consolation to believe that, while 
choice and prudence invite me to quit 
the political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country, for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
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cism, the constancy of your support was 
the essential prop of the efforts, and a 
guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free Constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. But a 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much refiection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be of- 
fered to you with the more freedom, as 
you can only see in them the disinter- 
ested warnings of a parting friend, who 
can possibly have no personal motive to 
bias his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an 
encouragement to it, your indulgent 
reception of my sentiments on a former 
and not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable at- 
tachment to it; accustoming yourselves 
to think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to 
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enfeeble the sacred ties which now link 
together the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local discriminations. 
With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You have, in 
a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty 
you possess, are the work of joint coun- 
sels, and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, suffering and successes. 

But these considerations, however 
powerfully they addressed themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately 
to your interest.—Here, every portion of 
our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fitting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigo- 
rated, and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communicati by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyments of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage, whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
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broils and wars between themselves, 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under 
any form of government are inauspicious 
to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to republican lib- 
erty. In this sense it is, that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of 
your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other, 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations—northern and southern 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests 
and views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how 
unfounded were the suspicions prop- 
agated among them of a policy in the 
general government and in the Atlantic 
states, unfriendly to their interests in 
regard to the Mississippi. They have 
been witnesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great Britain and that 
with Spain, which secure to them every- 
thing they could desire, in respect to our 
foreign relations, towards confirming 
their prosperity. Will it not be their 
wisdom to rely for the preservation of 
these advantages on the union by which 
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they were procured? will they not hence- 
forth be deaf to those advisers, if such 
they are, who would sever them from 
their brethren and connect them with 
aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliance, however 
strict, between the parts.can be an ade- 
quate substitute; they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
maintaining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the 
people to make and to alter their consti- 
tutions of government.—But the consti- 
tution which at any time exists, until 
changed by an explicit and authentic act 
of the whole people, is sacredly obliga- 
tory upon all. The very idea of the 
power and the right of the people to 
establish government, presupposes the 
duty of every individual to obey the 
established government. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations, 
under whatever plausible character with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.—They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful and enterprising minority of 
the community; and according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are like- 
ly, in the course of time and things, to 
become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state it is requisite, not 
only, that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
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authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all 
the changes to which you may be in- 
volved, remember that time and habit 
are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of governments, as of other 
human institutions:—that experience is 
the surest standard by which to test the 
real tendency of the existing constitution 
of a country:—that facility in changes, 
upon the credit of mére hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change 
from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion: and remember, especially, 
that for the efficient management of 
your common interests in a country so 
extensive as ours, a government of as 
much vigor as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty is indispen- 
sable. Liberty itself will find in such a 
government with powers properly dis- 
tributed and adjusted, its surest guard- 
ian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, 
where the government is too feeble to 
withstand the enterprises of faction, to 
confine each member of the society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rights of per- 
son and property. 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding of 
them on geographical discrimination. 
Let me new take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—It exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stifled, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of 
the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetrated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind (which -nevertheless 
ought not to be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it; 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public ad- 
ministration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
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alarms; kindles the animosity of one part 
against another; foments occasional riot 
and insurrection. It opens the door to 
foreign infiuence and corruption, which 
finds a facilitated access to the govern- 
ment itself through the channels of 
party passions. Thus the policy and the 
will of one country are subjected to the 
policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a monar- 
chial cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the popu- 
lar character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encour- 
aged. From their natural tendency, it 
is certain there will always be enough of 
that spirit for every salutary purpose. 
And there being constant danger of ex- 
cess, the effort ought to be, by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage 
it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands 
a uniform vigilance to prevent it burst- 
ing into a flame, lest instead of warming, 
it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the habits 
of thinking in a free country should in- 
spire caution in those intrusted with its 
administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to 
abuse it which predominate in the hu- 
man heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of 
the truth of this position. The necessity 
of reciprocal checks in the exercise of po- 
litical power, by dividing and distributing 
it into different depositories, and con- 
stituting each the guardian of the public 
weal against invasion of the others, has 
been evinced by experiments ancient and 
modern; some of them in our country 
and under our own eyes.—To preserve 
them must be as necessary as to institute 
them. If, in the opinion of the people, 
the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be in any particu- 
lar wrong, let it be corrected by an 
amendment in the way which the con- 
stitution designates ——But let there be no 
change by usurpation; for though this, 
in one instance, may be the instrument 
of good, it is the customary weapon by 
which free governments are destroyed. 
The precedent must always greatly over- 
balance in permanent eyil any partial or 
transient benefit which the use can at 
any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, reli- 
gion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of 
human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connec- 
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tions with private and public felicity. 
Let it simply be asked, Where is the secu- 
rity for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice? And 
let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, rea- 
son and experience both forbid us to 
expect, that national morality can pre- 
vail in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 

Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be en- 
lightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occasions 
of expense by cultivating peace, but re- 
membering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinions should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties) , ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
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felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, 
nothing is more essential than that per- 
manent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations and passionate at- 
tachments for others, should be excluded; 
and that in place of them, just and ami- 
cable feelings towards all should be cul- 
tivated. The nation which indulges 
towards another an habitual hatred, or 
an habitual fondness, is in some degree a 
slave. It is a slave to its animosity or 
to its affection, either of which is suffi- 
cient to lead it astray from its duty and 
its interest. Antipathy in one nation 
against another disposes each more 
readily to offer insult and injury, to lay 
hold of slight causes of umbrage, and to 
be haughty and intractable when acci- 
dental or trifling occasions of dispute 
occur. Hence, frequent collisions, ob- 
stinate, envenomed, and bloody contests. 
The nation, prompted by ill will and re- 
sentment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best calcu- 
lations of policy. The government some- 
times participates in the national pro- 
pensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealously, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
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powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
infiuence (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign infiuence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interest. 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as pos- 
sible. So far as we have already formed 
engagements, let them be fulfilled with 
perfect good faith:—Here let us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice. 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a respect- 
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able defense posture, we may safely 
trust to temporary alliances for extraor- 
dinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course 
of things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent 
our nation from running the course 
which has hitherto marked the destiny 
of nations, but if I may even flatter 
myself that they may be productive of 
some partial benefit, some occasional 
good; that they may now and then recur 
to moderate the fury of party spirit, to 
warn against the mischiefs of foreign 
intrigue, to guard against the impostures 
of pretended patriotism; this hope will 
be a full recompense for the solicitude 
for your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
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far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance 
and firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not nec- 
essary on this occasion to detail. I will 
only observe that, according to my un- 
derstanding of the matter, that right, so 
far from being denied by any of the 
belligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without anything more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to 
its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must 
soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for sev- 
eral generations; I anticipate with pleas- 
ing expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, pursuant to the order entered yes- 
terday, Monday, February 21, 1966, I 
move that the Senate adjourn until 12 
o’clock noon tomorrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BYRD 
of West Virginia in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 12 
o’clock and 50 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned, under the previous order, un- 
til tomorrow, Wednesday, February 23, 
1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1966 
The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


DESIGNATION OF SPEAKER PRO 
TEMPORE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
Chair lays before the House the following 
communication. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEBRUARY 22, 1966. 

I hereby designate the Honorable CARL 

ALBERT to act as Speaker pro tempore today. 
JOHN W, MCCORMACK, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The Reverend Dr. Frank A. Tobey, 
pastor, Memorial Baptist Church, Ar- 
lington, Va., offered the following 
prayer: 


Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any nation.—Prov- 
erbs 14: 34. 

Almighty and Eternal God our Heaven- 
ly Father, we, Thy humble servants, do 
give Thee grateful thanks for this great 
land of liberty—founded upon righteous- 
ness and favored from its beginning by 
Thy wisdom and power. 

As we celebrate today, the birth of 
George Washington, the Father and first 
President of this great Nation, keep us 
mindful of our unique heritage and of 
the loyalty, devotion, and sacrifice of our 
forebears. 

So fasten our fortunes to Thy purpose 
and so fire our minds with a vision of Thy 
righteousness that our works may be 
just, that our children and the children 
of all nations, for generations to come, 
shall rise up and call us blessed. 

Through Him who is the Lord of all 
life, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
dent of the United States was communi- 
cated to the House by Mr. Jones, one of 
his secretaries. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Ar- 
rington, one of its clerks, announced that 
the Senate had passed without amend- 
ment bills of the House of the following 
titles: 

H.R. 5831. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass and cement 
windows for Our Lady of the Angels Semi- 
nary of Glenmont, N.Y.; 

H.R. 10185. an act amending certain 
estate tax provisions of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1939; 

H.R. 10625. An act relating to the tax treat- 
ment of certain amounts paid to certain 
members and former members of the uni- 
formed services and to their survivors; 

H. R. 11006. An act to extend the statutory 
burial allowance to certain veterans whose 
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deaths occur as a result of a service-con- 
nected disability; 

H.R. 11007. An act to provide statutory au- 
thority for the Deputy Administrator of Vet- 
erans’ Affairs to assume the duties of Admin- 
istrator during the absence or disability of 
the Administrator, or during a vacancy in 
that office, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 11747. An act to amend section 3203, 
title 38, United States Code, to restrict the 
conditions under which benefits are immedi- 
ately reduced upon readmission of veterans 
for hospitalization or other institutional 
care. 


The message also announced that the 
Senate had passed, with amendments in 
which the concurrence of the House is 
requested, a bill of the House of the fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R. 4599. An act to provide for the free 
entry of certain stained glass for the Congre- 
gation Emanuel of Denver, Colo. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S FARE- 
WELL ADDRESS 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Pursu- 
ant to the order of the House of Febru- 
ary 14, 1966, the Chair recognizes the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. Minx] 
to read George Washington’s Farewell 
Address. 

Mrs. MINK read the Farewell Address, 
as follows: 


To the People of the United States: 

FRIENDS AND FELLOW CITIZENS: The 
period for a new election of a citizen to 
administer the executive government of 
the United States being not far distant, 
and the time actually arrived when your 
thoughts must be employed in desig- 
nating the person who is to be clothed 
with that important trust, it appears to 
me proper, especially as it may conduce 
to a more distinct expression of the 
public voice, that I should now apprise 
you of the resolution I have formed, to 
decline being considered among the 
number of those, out of whom a choice 
is to be made. 

I beg you, at the same time, to do me 
the justice to be assured, that this reso- 
lution has not been taken, without a 
strict regard to all the considerations 
appertaining to the relation which binds 
a dutiful citizen to his country; and that, 
in withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, I am influenced by no diminution 
of zeal for your future interest; no defi- 
ciency of grateful respect for your past 
kindness; but am supported by a full 
conviction that the step is compatible 
with both. 

The acceptance of, and continuance 
hitherto in the office to which your suf- 
frages have twice called me, have been 
a uniform sacrifice of inclination to the 
opinion of duty, and to a deference for 
what appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped that it would have been 
much earlier in my power, consistently 
with motives which I was not at liberty 
to disregard, to return to that retirement 
from which I had been reluctantly 
drawn. The strength of my inclination 
to do this, previous to the last election, 
had even led to the preparation of an 
address to declare it to you; but mature 
reflection on the then perplexed and 
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critical posture of our affairs with for- 
eign nations, and the unanimous advice 
of persons entitled to my confidence, im- 
pelled me to abandon the idea. 

I rejoice that the state of your con- 
cerns, external as well as internal, no 
longer renders the pursuit of inclination 
incompatible with the sentiment of duty 
or propriety; and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for my 
services, that in the present circum- 
stances of our country, you will not 
disapprove my determination to retire. 

The impressions with which I first un- 
dertook the arduous trust, were explained 
on the proper occasion. In the dis- 
charge of this trust, I will only say that 
I have, with good intentions, contributed 
towards the organization and admin- 
istration of the government, the best ex- 
ertions of which a very fallible judg- 
ment was capable. Not unconscious in 
the outset, of the inferiority of my qual- 
ifications, experience, in my own eyes, 
perhaps still more in the eyes of others, 
has strengthened the motives to diffi- 
dence of myself; and, every day, the in- 
creasing weight of years admonishes me 
more and more, that the shade of retire- 
ment is as necessary to me as it will be 
welcome. Satisfied that if any circum- 
stances have given peculiar value to my 
services they were temporary, I have 
the consolation to believe that, while 
ehoice and prudence invite me to quit 
the political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. 

In looking forward to the moment 
which is to terminate the career of my 
political life, my feelings do not permit 
me to suspend the deep acknowledgment 
of that debt of gratitude which I owe to 
my beloved country; for the many honors 
it has conferred upon me; still more for 
the steadfast confidence with which it 
has supported me; and for the oppor- 
tunities I have thence enjoyed of mani- 
festing my inviolable attachment, by 
services faithful and persevering, though 
in usefulness unequal to my zeal. If 
benefits have resulted to our country 
from these services, let it always be re- 
membered to your praise, and as an in- 
structive example in our annals, that 
under circumstances in which the pas- 
sions, agitated in every direction, were 
liable to mislead amidst appearances 
sometimes dubious, vicissitudes of for- 
tune often discouraging—in situations 
in which not unfrequently want of suc- 
cess has countenanced the spirit of criti- 
cism, the constancy of your support was 
the essential prop of the efforts, and a 
guarantee of the plans, by which they 
were effected. Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with me 
to my grave, as a strong incitement to 
unceasing vows that heaven may con- 
tinue to you the choicest tokens of its 
beneficence—that your union and broth- 
erly affection may be perpetual—that 
the free Constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly main- 
tained—that its administration in every 
department may be stamped with wisdom 
and virtue—that, in fine, the happiness 
of the people of these states, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made com- 
plete by so careful a preservation, and 
so prudent a use of this blessing, as will 
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acquire to them the glory of recommend- 
ing it to the applause, the affection and 
adoption of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to stop. Buta 
solicitude for your welfare, which cannot 
end but with my life, and the apprehen- 
sion of danger, natural to that solicitude, 
urge me, on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn’ contemplation, 
and to recommend to your frequent re- 
view, some sentiments which are the re- 
sult of much reflection, of no inconsider- 
able observation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency of your 
felicity as a people. These will be offered 
to you with the more freedom, as you 
can only see in them the disinterested 
warnings of a parting friend, who can 
possibly have no personal motive to bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, as an en- 
couragement to it, your indulgent recep- 
tion of my sentiments on a former and 
not dissimilar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of liberty with 
every ligament of your hearts, no recom- 
mendation of mine is necessary to fortify 
or confirm the attachment. 

The unity of government which consti- 
tutes you one people, is also now dear to 
you. It is justly so; for it is a main 
pillar in the edifice of your real inde- 
pendence; the support of your tranquil- 
ity at home; your peace abroad; of your 
safety; of your prosperity; of that very 
liberty which you so highly prize. But 
as it is easy to foresee that, from differ- 
ent causes and from different quarters 
much pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your minds the 
conviction of this truth, as this is the 
point in your political fortress against 
which the batteries of internal and ex- 
ternal enemies will be most constantly 
and actively (though often covertly and 
insidiously) directed; it is of infinite 
moment, that you should properly esti- 
mate the immense value of your national 
union to your collective and individual 
happiness; that you should cherish a 
cordial, habitual, and immovable attach- 
ment to it; accustoming yourselves to 
think and speak of it as the palladium 
of your political safety and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with jeal- 
ous anxiety; discountenancing whatever 
may suggest even a suspicion that it can, 
in any event, be abandoned; and indig- 
nantly frowning upon the first dawning 
of every attempt to alienate any portion 
of our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now link to- 
gether the various parts. 

For this you have every inducement 
of sympathy and interest. Citizens by 
birth, or choice, of a common country, 
that country has a right to concentrate 
your affections. The name of American, 
which belongs to you in your national 
capacity, must always exalt the just pride 
of patriotism, more than any appellation 
derived from local ations. 
With slight shades of difference, you 
have the same religion, manners, habits, 
and political principles. You haye, in 
a common cause, fought and triumphed 
together; the independence and liberty 
you possess; are the work of joint coun- 
sels, and joint efforts, of common dan- 
gers, suffering and successes. 
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But these considerations, however 
powerfully they addressed themselves to 
your sensibility, are greatly outweighed 
by those which apply more immediately 
to your interest—Here, every portion of 
our country finds the most commanding 
motives for carefully guarding and pre- 
serving the union of the whole. 

The north, in an unrestrained inter- 
course with the south, protected by the 
equal laws of a common government, 
finds in the productions of the latter, 
great additional resources of maritime 
and commercial enterprise, and precious 
materials of manufacturing industry.— 
The south in the same intercourse, bene- 
fiting by the same agency of the north, 
sees its agriculture grow and its com- 
merce expand. Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the north, 
it finds its particular navigation invigo- 
rated, and while it contributes, in differ- 
ent ways, to nourish and increase the 
general mass of the national navigation, 
it looks forward to the protection of a 
maritime strength, to which itself is un- 
equally adapted. The east, in a like in- 
tercourse with the west, already finds, 
and in the progressive improvement of 
interior communications by land and 
water, will more and more find a valuable 
vent for the commodities which it brings 
from abroad, or manufactures at home. 
The west derives from the east supplies 
requisite to its growth and comfort—and 
what is perhaps of still greater conse- 
quence, it must of necessity owe the se- 
cure enjoyments of indispensable outlets 
for its own productions, to the weight, 
influence, and the future maritime 
strength of the Atlantic side of the 
Union, directed by an indissoluble com- 
munity of interest as one nation. Any 
other tenure by which the west can hold 
this essential advantage; whether de- 
rived from its own separate strength; or 
from an apostate and unnatural con- 
nection with any foreign power, must be 
intrinsically precarious. 

While then every part of our country 
thus feels an immediate and particular 
interest in union, all the parts com- 
bined cannot fail to find in the united 
mass. of means and efforts, greater 
strength, greater resource, proportion- 
ably greater security from external dan- 
ger, a less frequent interruption of their 
peace by foreign nations; and, what is 
broils and wars between themselves, 
of inestimable value, they must derive 
from union, an exemption from those 
which so frequently afflict neighboring 
countries not tied together by the same 
government; which their own rivalship 
alone would be sufficient to produce, but 
which opposite foreign alliances, attach- 
ments, and intrigues, would stimulate 
and embitter. Hence likewise, they will 
avoid the necessity of those overgrown 
military establishments, which under 
any form of government are inauspicious 
to liberty, and which are to be regarded 
as particularly hostile to republican. lib- 
erty... In this sense it is, that your union 
ought to be considered as a main prop of 
your liberty, and that the love of the one 
ought to endear to you the preservation 
of the other, 

These considerations speak a persua- 
sive language to every reflecting and 
virtuous mind and exhibit the continu- 
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ance of the union as a primary object 
of patriotic desire. Is there a doubt 
whether a common government can em- 
brace so large a sphere? let experience 
solve it. To listen to mere speculation in 
such a case were criminal. We are au- 
thorized to hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxiliary 
agency of governments for the respec- 
tive subdivisions, will afford a happy 
issue to the experiment. It is well worth 
a fair and full experiment. With such 
powerful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, while 
experience shall not have demonstrated 
its impracticability, there will always be 
reason to distrust the patriotism of those 
who, in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its hands. 

In contemplating the causes which 
may disturb our Union, it occurs as mat- 
ter of serious concern, that any ground 
should have been furnished for char- 
acterizing parties by geographical dis- 
criminations,—northern and southern 
Atlantic and western; whence designing 
men may endeavor to excite a belief that 
there is a real difference of local interests 
and views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire influence within par- 
ticular districts, is to misrepresent the 
opinions and aims of other districts. 
You cannot shield yourselves too much 
against the jealousies and heart burn- 
ings which spring from these misrepre- 
sentations; they tend to render alien to 
each other those who ought to be bound 
together by fraternal affection. The in- 
habitants of our western country have 
lately had a useful lesson on this head; 
they have seen, in the negotiation by 
the executive, and in the unanimous 
ratification by the senate of the treaty 
with Spain, and in the universal sat- 
isfaction at the event throughout the 
United States, a decisive proof how un- 
founded were the suspicions propagated 
among them of a policy in the general 
government and in the Atlantic states, 
unfriendly to their interests in regard to 
the Mississippi. They have been wit- 
nesses to the formation of two treaties, 
that with Great Britain and that with 
Spain, which secure to them everything 
they could desire, in respect to our for- 
eign relations, towards confirming their 
prosperity. Will it not be their wisdom 
to rely for the preservation of these ad- 
vantages on the union by which they 
were procured? will they not henceforth 
be deaf to those advisers, if such they 
are, who would sever them from their 
brethren and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency of 
your Union, a government for the whole 
is indispensable. No alliance, however 
strict, between the parts can be an ade- 
quate substitute: they must inevitably 
experience the infractions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances, in all times, 
have experienced. Sensible of this mo- 
mentous truth, you have improved upon 
your first essay, by the adoption of a con- 
stitution of government, better calcu- 
lated than your former, for an intimate 
union, and for the efficacious manage- 
ment of your common concerns. This 
government, the offspring of our own 
choice, uninfluenced and unawed, 
adopted upon full investigation and ma- 
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ture deliberation, completely free in its 
principles, in the distribution of its pow- 
ers, uniting security with energy, and 
maintaining within itself a provision for 
‘its own amendment, has a just claim to 
your confidence and your support. Re- 
spect for its authority, compliance with 
its laws, acquiescence in its measures, 
are duties enjoined by the fundamental 
maxims of true liberty. The basis of our 
political systems is the right of the people 
to make and to alter their constitutions 
of government.—But the constitution 
which at any time exists, until changed 
by an explicit and authentic act of the 
whole people, is sacredly obligatory upon 
all. The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish govern- 
ment, presupposes the duty of every in- 
dividual to obey the established govern- 
ment. 

All obstructions to the execution of the 
laws, all combinations and associations, 
under whatever plausible character, with 
the real design to direct, control, coun- 
teract, or awe the regular deliberations 
and action of the constituted authorities, 
are destructive of this fundamental 
principle, and of fatal tendency.— They 
serve to organize faction, to give it an 
artificial and extraordinary force, to put 
in the place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of party, often a small 
but artful-and enterprising minority of 
the community; and according to the 
alternate triumphs of different parties, 
to make the public administration the 
mirror of the ill concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than the 
organ of consistent and wholesome plans 
digested by common councils, and modi- 
fied by mutual interests. 

However combinations or associations 
of the above description may now and 
then answer popular ends, they are 
likely, in the course of time and things, 
to become potent engines, by which cun- 
ning, ambitious, and unprincipled men, 
will be enabled to subvert the power of 
the people, and to usurp for themselves 
the reins of government; destroying 
afterwards the very engines which have 
lifted them to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of your gov- 
ernment and the permanency of your 
present happy state it is requisite, not 
only, that you steadily discountenance 
irregular opposition to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist with 
care the spirit of innovation upon its 
principles, however specious the pretext. 
One method of assault may be to effect, 
in the forms of the constitution, altera- 
tions which will impair the energy of the 
system; and thus to undermine what 
cannot be directly overthrown. In all 
the changes to which you may be in- 
volved, remember that time and habit 
are at least as necessary to fix the true 
character of governments, as of other 
human institutions:—that experience is 
the surest standard by which to test the 
real tendency of the existing constitution 
of a country:—that facility in changes, 
upon the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual change 
from the endless variety of hypothesis 
and opinion: and remember, especially, 
that for the efficient management of 
your common interests in a country so 
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extensive as ‘ours, a government of as 
much vigor as is consistent with the 
perfect security of liberty is indispens- 
able. Liberty itself will find in such a 
government with powers properly dis- 
tributed and adjusted, its surest guard- 
ian. It is, indeed, little else than a name, 
where the government is too feeble to 
withstand the enterprises of faction, to 
confine each member of the society 
within the limits prescribed by the laws, 
and to maintain all in the secure and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rights of per- 
son and property 

I have already intimated to you the 
danger of parties in the state, with par- 
ticular references to the founding of 
them on geographical discrimination. 
Let me now take a more comprehensive 
view, and warn you in the most solemn 
manner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party generally. 

This spirit, unfortunately, is insepara- 
ble from our nature, having its root in 
the strongest passions of the human 
mind.—lIt exists under different shapes 
in all governments, more or less stifled, 
controlled, or repressed; but in those of 
the popular form it is seen in its greatest 
rankness, and is truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one fac- 
tion over another, sharpened by the spirit 
of revenge natural to party dissension, 
which in different ages and countries has 
perpetuated the most horrid enormities, 
is itself a frightful despotism. But this 
leads at length to a more formal and 
permanent despotism. The disorders 
and miseries which result, gradually in- 
cline the minds of men to seek security 
and repose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and, sooner or later, the chief 
of some prevailing faction, more able or 
more fortunate than his competitors, 
turns this disposition to the purpose of 
his own elevation on the ruins of public 
liberty. 

Without looking forward to an extrem- 
ity of this kind (which nevertheless 
ought not be be entirely out of sight) the 
common and continual mischiefs of the 
spirit or party are sufficient to make it 
the interest and duty of a wise people to 
discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distract the public 
councils, and enfeeble the public admin- 
istration. It agitates the community 
with ill founded jealousies and false 
alarms; kindles the animosity of one 
part against another; foments occasional 
riot and insurrection. It opens the door 
to foreign influence and corruption, 
which finds a facilitated access to the 
government itself through the channels 
of party passions. Thus the policy and 
the will of one country are subjected to 
the policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties in free 
countries are useful checks upon the 
administration of the government, and 
serve to keep alive the spirit of liberty. 
This within certain limits is probably 
true; and in governments of a mo- 
narchical cast, patriotism may look with 
indulgence, if not with favor, upon the 
spirit of party. But in those of the pop- 
ular character, in governments purely 
elective, it is a spirit not to be encour- 
aged. From their natural tendency, it 
is certain there will always be enough of 
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that spirit for every salutary purpose. 
And there being constant danger of ex- 
cess, the effort ought to be, by force of 
public opinion, to mitigate and assuage 
it. A fire not to be quenched, it demands 
a uniform vigilance to prevent it burst- 
ing into a flame, lest instead of warming, 
it should consume. 

It is important likewise, that the hab- 
its of thinking in a free country should 
inspire caution in those intrusted with 
its administration, to confine themselves 
within their respective constitutional 
spheres, avoiding in the exercise of the 
powers of one department, to encroach 
upon another. The spirit of encroach- 
ment tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and thus to 
create, whatever the form of govern- 
ment, a real despotism. A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to 
abuse it which predominate in the hu- 
man heart, is sufficient to satisfy us of 
the truth of this position. The necessity 
of reciprocal checks in the exercise of 
political power, by dividing and distrib- 
uting it into different depositories, and 
constituting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasion of the oth- 
ers, has been evinced by experiments 
ancient and modern; some of them in 
our country and under our own eyes.— 
To preserve them must be as necessary 
as to institute them. If, in the opinion 
of the people, the distribution or modifi- 
cation of the constitutional powers be in 
any particular wrong, let it be corrected 
by an amendment in the way which the 
constitution designates—But let there 
be no change by usurpation; for though 
this, in one instance, may be the instru- 
ment of good, it is the customary weapon 
by which free governments are de- 
stroyed. The precedent must always 
greatly overbalance in permanent evil 
any partial or transient benefit which 
the use can at any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and habits 
which lead to political prosperity, reli- 
gion and morality are indispensable sup- 
ports. In vain would that man claim 
the tribute of patriotism, who should 
labor to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these firmest props of the 
duties of men and citizens. The mere 
politician, equally with the pious man, 
ought to respect and to cherish them. A 
volume could not trace all their connec- 
tions with private and public felicity. 
Let it simply be asked, Where is the secu- 
rity for property, for reputation, for life, 
if the sense of religious obligation desert 
the oaths which are the instruments of 
investigation in courts of justice? And 
let us with caution indulge the supposi- 
tion that morality can be maintained 
without religion. Whatever may be con- 
ceded to the influence of refined educa- 
tion on minds of peculiar structure, rea- 
son and experience both forbid us to ex- 
pect, that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principle. 

It is substantially true, that virtue or 
morality is a necessary spring of popular 
government. The rule, indeed, extends 
with more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that is a sin- 
cere friend to it can look with indiffer- 
ence upon attempts to shake the founda- 
tion of the fabric? 
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Promote, then, as an object of primary 
importance, institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion 
as the structure of a government gives 
force to public opinion, it should be 
enlightened. 

As a very important source of strength 
and security, cherish public credit. One 
method of preserving it is to use it as 
sparingly as possible, avoiding occa- 
sions of expense by cultivating peace, but 
remembering, also, that timely disburse- 
ments, to prepare for danger, frequently 
prevent much greater disbursements to 
repel it; avoiding likewise the accumu- 
lation of debt, not only by shunning oc- 
casions of expense, but by vigorous exer- 
tions, in time of peace, to discharge the 
debts which unavoidable wars may have 
occasioned, not ungenerously throwing 
upon posterity the burden which we 
ourselves ought to bear. The execution 
of these maxims belongs to your repre- 
sentatives, but it is necessary that public 
opinions should cooperate. To facilitate 
to them the performance of their duty, it 
is essential that you should practically 
bear in mind, that towards the payment 
of debts there must be revenue; that to 
have revenue there must be taxes, that 
no taxes can be devised which are not 
more or less inconvenient and unpleas- 
ant; that the intrinsic embarrassment 
inseparable from the selection of the 
proper object (which is always a choice 
of difficulties) , ought to be a decisive mo- 
tive for a candid construction of the con- 
duct of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in the 
measures for obtaining revenue, which 
the public exigencies may at any time 
dictate. 

Observe good faith and justice towards 
all nations; cultivate peace and harmony 
with all. Religion and morality enjoin 
this conduct, and can it be that good 
policy does not equally enjoin it? It will 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at 
no distant period, a great nation, to give 
to mankind the magnanimous and too 
novel example of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevolence. 
Who can doubt but, in the course of time 
and things, the fruits of such a plan 
would richly repay any temporary ad- 
vantages which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it; can it be that Provi- 
dence has not connected the permanent 
felicity of a nation with its virtue? The 
experiment, at least is recommended by 
every sentiment which ennobles human 
nature. Alas! is it rendered impossible 
by its vices? 

In the execution of such a plan, noth- 
ing is more essential than that perma- 
nent, inveterate antipathies against 
particular nations and passionate at- 
tachments for others, should be ex- 
cluded; and that in place of them, just 
and amicable feelings towards all should 
be cultivated. The nation which in- 
dulges towards another an habitual 
hatred, or an habitual fondness, is in 
some degree a slave. It is a slave to its 
animosity or to its affection, either of 
which is sufficient to lead it astray from 
its duty and its interest. Antipathy in 
one nation against another disposes each 
more readily to offer insult and injury, 
to lay hold of slight causes of umbrage, 
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and to be haughty and intractable when 
accidental or trifling occasions of dis- 
pute occur. Hence, frequent collisions, 
obstinate, envenomed, and bloody con- 
tests. The nation, prompted by ill will 
and resentment, sometimes impels to war 
the government, contrary to the best cal- 
culations of policy. The government 
sometimes participates in the national 
propensity, and adopts through passion 
what reason would reject; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the nation sub- 
servient to projects of hostility, insti- 
gated by pride, ambition, and other sin- 
ister and pernicious motives. The peace 
often, sometimes perhaps the liberty of 
nations, has been the victim. 

So likewise, a passionate attachment 
of one nation for another produces a 
variety of evils. Sympathy for the fa- 
vorite nation, facilitating the illusion of 
an imaginary common interest in cases 
where no real common interest exists, 
and infusing into one the enmities of 
the other, betrays the former into a par- 
ticipation in the quarrels and wars of 
the latter, without adequate inducements 
or justifications. It leads also to con- 
cessions, to the favorite nation, of privi- 
leges denied to others, which is apt 
doubly to injure the nation making the 
concessions, by unnecessary parting 
with what ought to have been retained, 
and by exciting jealousy, ill will, and a 
disposition to retaliate in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are with- 
held; and it gives to ambitious, corrupted 
or deluded citizens who devote them- 
selves to the favorite nation, facility to 
betray or sacrifice the interests of their 
own country, without odium, sometimes 
even with popularity; gilding with the 
appearances of a virtuous sense of obli- 
gation, a commendable deference for 
public opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base or foolish compli- 
ances of ambition, corruption, or infat- 
uation. 

As avenues to foreign influence in 
innumerable ways, such attachments are 
particularly alarming to the truly en- 
lightened and independent patriot. How 
many opportunities do they afford to 
tamper with domestic factions, to prac- 
tice the arts of seduction, to mislead 
public opinion, to influence or awe the 
public councils!—Such an attachment of 
a small or weak, towards a great and 
powerful nation, dooms the former to be 
the satellite of the latter. 

Against the insidious wiles of foreign 
influence (I conjure you to believe me 
fellow citizens) the jealousy of a free 
people ought to be constantly awake; 
since history and experience prove, that 
foreign infiuence is one of the most bane- 
ful foes of republican government. But 
that jealousy, to be useful, must be im- 
partial, else it becomes the instrument of 
the very influence to be avoided, instead 
of a defense against it. Excessive par- 
tiality for one foreign nation and ex- 
cessive dislike for another, cause those 
whom they actuate to see danger only 
on one side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on the other. 
Real patriots, who may resist the in- 
trigues of the favorite, are liable to be- 
come suspected and odious; while its 
tools and dupes usurp the applause and 
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confidence of the people, to surrender 
their interest, 

The great rule of conduct for us, in 
regard to foreign nations, is, in extending 
our commercial relations, to have with 
them as little political connection as 
possible. So far as we have already 
formed engagements, let them be ful- 
filled with perfect good faith:—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary interests, 
which to us have none, or a very remote 
relation. Hence, she must be engaged in 
frequent controversies, the causes of 
which are essentially foreign to our con- 
cerns. Hence, therefore, it must be 
unwise in us to implicate ourselves, by 
artificial ties, in the ordinary vicissitudes 
of her politics, or the ordinary combina- 
tions and collusions of her friendships or 
enmities. 

Our detached and distant situation 
invites and enables us to pursue a dif- 
ferent course. If we remain one people, 
under an efficient government, the period 
is not far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyance; when 
we may take such an attitude as will 
cause the neutrality we may at any time 
resolve upon, to be scrupulously respect- 
ed; when belligerent nations, under the 
impossibility of making acquisitions upon 
us, will not lightly hazard the giving us 
provocation, when we may choose peace 
or war, as our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar a situation? Why quit our own 
to stand upon foreign ground? Why, by 
interweaving our destiny with that of 
any part of Europe, entangle our peace 
and prosperity in the toils of European 
ambition, rivalship, interest, humor, or 
caprice? 

It is our true policy to steer clear of 
permanent alliance with any portion of 
the foreign world; so far, I mean, as we 
are now at liberty to do it; for let me not 
be understood as capable of patronizing 
infidelity to existing engagements. I 
hold the maxim no less applicable to 
public than private affairs, that honesty 
is always the best policy. I repeat it, 
therefore, let those engagements be ob- 
served in their genuine sense. But in 
my opinion, it is unnecessary, and would 
be unwise to extend them. 

Taking care always to keep ourselves 
by suitable establishments, on a re- 
spectable defensive posture, we may 
safely trust to temporary alliances for 
extraordinary emergencies. 

Harmony, and a liberal intercourse 
with all nations, are recommended by 
policy, humanity, and interest. But even 
our commercial policy should hold an 
equal and impartial hand; neither seek- 
ing nor granting exclusive favors or pref- 
erences; consulting the natural course 
of things; diffusing and diversifying by 
gentle means the streams of commerce, 
but forcing nothing; establishing with 
powers so disposed, in order to give trade 
a stable course, to define the rights of 
our merchants, and to enable the gov- 
ernment to support them, conventional 
rules of intercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion will 
permit, but temporary, and liable to be 
from time to time abandoned or varied as 
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experience and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, that it 
is folly in one nation to look for disin- 
terested favors from another; that it 
must pay with a portion of its independ- 
ence for whatever it may accept under 
that character; that by such acceptance, 
it may place itself in the condition of 
having given equivalents for nominal 
favors, and yet of being reproached with 
ingratitude for not giving more. There 
can be no greater error than to expect, 
or calculate upon real favors from na- 
tion to nation. It is an illusion which 
experience must cure, which a just pride 
ought to discard. 

In offering to you, my countrymen, 
these counsels of an old and affectionate 
friend, I dare not hope they will make 
the strong and lasting impression I could 
wish; that they will control the usual 
current of the passions, or prevent our 
nation from running the course which 
has hitherto marked the destiny of na- 
tions, but if I may even flatter myself 
that they may be productive of some 
partial benefit, some occasional good; 
that they may now and then recur to 
moderate the fury of party spirit, to warn 
against the mischiefs of foreign intrigue, 
to guard against the impostures of pre- 
tended patriotism; this hope will be a 
full recompense for the solicitude for 
your welfare by which they have been 
dictated. 

How far, in the discharge of my official 
duties, I have been guided by the prin- 
ciples which have been delineated, the 
public records and other evidences of my 
conduct must witness to you and to the 
world. To myself, the assurance of my 
own conscience is, that I have, at least, 
believed myself to be guided by them. 

In relation to the still subsisting war 
in Europe; my proclamation of the 22d 
of April, 1793, is the index to my plan. 
Sanctioned by your approving voice, and 
by that of your representatives in both 
houses of congress, the spirit of that 
measure has continually governed me, 
uninfluenced by any attempts to deter or 
divert me from it. 

After deliberate examination, with the 
aid of the best lights I could obtain, I 
was well satisfied that our country, 
under all the circumstances of the case, 
had a right to take, and was bound in 
duty and interest, to take a neutral posi- 
tion. Having taken it, I determined, as 
far as should depend upon me, to main- 
tain it with moderation, perseverance and 
firmness. 

The considerations which respect the 
right to hold this conduct, it is not nec- 
essary on this occasion to detail. I will 
only observe that, according to my un- 
derstanding of the matter, that right, so 
far from being denied by any of the 
belligerent powers, has been virtually 
admitted by all. 

The duty of holding a neutral conduct 
may be inferred, without anything more, 
from the obligation which justice and 
humanity impose on every nation, in 
cases in which it is free to act, to main- 
tain inviolate the relations of peace and 
amity towards other nations. 

The inducements of interest for ob- 
serving that conduct will best be referred 
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to your own reflections and experience. 
With me a predominant motive has been 
to endeavor to gain time to our country 
to settle and mature its yet recent insti- 
tutions, and to progress, without inter- 
ruption, to that degree of strength, and 
consistency which is necessary to give it, 
humanly speaking, the command of its 
own fortunes. 

Though in reviewing the incidents of 
my administration, I am unconscious of 
intentional error, I am nevertheless too 
sensible of my defects not to think it 
probable that I may have committed 
many errors. Whatever they may be, I 
fervently beseech the Almighty to avert 
or mitigate the evils to which they may 
tend. I shall also carry with me the hope 
that my country will never cease to view 
them with indulgence; and that, after 
forty-five years of my life dedicated to 
its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults of incompetent abilities will be 
consigned to oblivion, as myself must 
soon be to the mansions of rest. 

Relying on its kindness in this as in 
other things, and actuated by that fer- 
vent love towards it, which is so natural 
to a man who Views in it the native soil 
of himself and his progenitors for sev- 
eral generations; I anticipate with pleas- 
ing expectation that retreat in which I 
promise myself to realize without alloy, 
the sweet enjoyment of partaking, in 
the midst of my fellow citizens, the be- 
nign influence of good laws under a free 
government—the ever favorite object of 
my heart, and the happy reward, as I 
trust, of our mutual cares, labors and 
dangers. 

GEO. WASHINGTON. 

UNITED STATES, 

17th September, 1796. 


REPORT OF OPERATIONS OF DE- 
PARTMENTS AND AGENCIES IN 
EXECUTIVE BRANCH—MESSAGE 
FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 


The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before 
the House the following message from the 
President of the United States which was 
read: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
As provided by section 205 of title II 
of the Dual Compensation Act—Public 
Law 88-448, approved August 19, 1964— 
I am transmitting a comprehensive re- 
port of the operations under that title 
of the departments and agencies in the 
executive branch. 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 
THE WHITE House, February 21, 1966. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, the message and accompany- 
ing papers are referred to the Committee 
on Post Office and Civil Service. 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL RESERVE ACTION ON 
DISCOUNT RATES 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. i 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, after the 
stirring delivery of Washington’s Fare- 
well Address by our colleague, the 
gentlewoman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK], 
it is with reluctance that I take the well 
of the House to disturb our unity in look- 
ing at our past to discuss something in 
which I am sure there is no unity—to 
discuss one of the problems of our pres- 
ent. I speak of the action of the Federal 
Reserve in increasing the discount rate 
which has caused an increase in interest 
rates. I spoke yesterday on the record 
about this matter, Mr. Speaker. I think 
the evidence that is before us now indi- 
cates the Federal Reserve in taking the 
action they did—and when they did— 
did not deter inflation but as a matter 
of fact assured that inflation would be 
increasingly a part of today’s problems. 
I think the record will show that if the 
Fed expected to settle the problem of 
inflation, they are just as much of a set- 
tling influence in the problem of inflation 
as a hound dog would as a participant 
at a rabbit picnic. 

Mr, Speaker, I would ask that today’s 
article by Rowland Evans and Robert 
Novak be printed at this point in the 
Record because they have some very ex- 
cellent remarks in this regard. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The article referred to is as follows: 

More FED MEDICINE 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

The fact that the Federal Reserve Board 
is intent on still another interest rate boost 
is bringing President Johnson face to face 
again with the historic question of whether 
he or the banking industry shall determine 
major economic policy. 

This will be one of the many uncomfort- 
able issues to be tossed at Secretary of the 
Treasury Henry H. (Joe) Fowler when he ap- 
pears before the Senate Finance Committee 
Friday. One Democratic Senator—EUGENE 
McCarry, of Minnesota—plans to frame the 
issue in the form of a touchy question, 

Does the President need standby economic 
powers, including statutory authority to 
overrule the Federal Reserve Board, which 
serves as America’s central bank and has 
always been dominated by commercial bank- 
ers? 

The administration is seeking no such 
power and would prefer not to have the ques- 
tion asked. Yet, the question of the 
Fed's cherished independence from the ex- 
ecutive branch is once again critical as a re- 
sult of the inflation scare spawned by the 
Vietnam war. 

The interest rate boost decreed by the 
Fed 3 months ago in defiance of Mr. John- 
son has failed completely as an anti-infia~ 
tionary device, just as critics predicted. In- 
stead, it started a chain reaction in interest 
rate boosts. And though orthodox bankers 
deny it, this increase in the cost of money 
has been as inflationary as an increase in the 
cost of steel. 

Working on the theory that if the first dose 
of medicine doesn’t work try a second, the 
Fed is geared for another discount rate boost 
within 60 days. Whether this will really stop 
inflation is debatable. It will, however, 
escalate the runaway cost of money. 

Indeed, bankers are privately demanding 
another boost in the discount rate—the rate 
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charged by the Fed for money loaned to the 
banks—to justify their own increases in 
money rates to astronomical levels. 

This raises the question of the indistinct, 
delicate relations between the White House 
and the Fed. Mr. Johnson came off second 
best to Reserve Board Chairman William 
McChesney Martin last December when the 
Fed raised the discount rate without con- 
sulting the President. 

Some high administration officials now be- 
lieve Mr. Johnson made a political mistake 
in publicly disagreeing with Martin and 
should not oppose the forthcoming second 
discount rate boost—or still a third increase 
later this year. l 

This caution shows up in Mr. Johnson’s 
failure to fill a vacancy on the Reserve Board 
created January 31, when the term of C. 
Canby Balderston, a Martin ally, ended. 
Although the President could take control of 
the Board by filling that vacancy, he has let 
Balderston remain as a lame duck. 

The basic reason for this is Mr. Johnson’s 
inability to find a Board member who will 
support his position but not anger Martin 
to the point of resigning. Thus, the White 
House has turned down a suggestion for the 
job forwarded by a prominent Democratic 
Senator on grounds that he is an “easy 
money” man. 

While accepting Martin’s private recom- 
mendation that the new Board member not 
be an economist, the President also has ruled 
out a commercial banker. What he wants 
is a moderately liberal businessman (though 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Andrew 
Brimmer, who would be the Board's first 
Negro member, is under consideration). 

Yet, the identity of Balderston’s replace- 
ment begs the question that Senator Mc- 
CarTtuy plans to raise in the Finance Com- 
mittee: Why should the President not have 
the power to regulate national monetary 
policy as he has the power to send 200,000 
men to Vietnam; why should Presidential 

uthority stop short of controlling interest 
Tates? 

Whatever Secretary Fowler’s answer to 
these questions, it will transcend the simplest 
debate over tight versus easy money. The 
fundamental issue is whether the President 
can control a Vietnam inflation without end- 
ing 6 years of economic growth. If he per- 
mits the Fed to raise the discount rate again 
this spring without a serious effort to block 
it, he will say implicitly that the job can’t 
be done. 


TRANSPORTATION AND ITS IMPACT 
UPON THE ECONOMY AND NA- 
TIONAL SECURITY 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from North Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my service in the Congress I have 
been greatly interested in transportation 
and its impact upon the economy and 
national security of the United States. 

As the Representative of a highly in- 
dustrialized district I have been par- 
ticularly concerned over the problems 
existing in connection with rail and 
highway freight transportation. The 
severe shortage of boxcars in the 
country is causing undue hardship on 
the shippers and manufacturers in my 
congressional district.. 
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It is a problem which must be solved 
by the railroad industry and the Gov- 
ernment if our economy is to continue 
to advance and if we are to be certain 
that we will have an adequate supply of 
boxcars of all types in the event of a 
great national emergency. 

Mr. Speaker, it is an ironic fact that 
the Nation had more boxcars in 1925 
than it has today. In that year 2,414,083 
boxcars were in service in the Nation. 
At the close of 1965 only 1,547,307 box- 
cars were in service. 

A 1925 boxcar had an average capacity 
of 44.8 tons. A boxcar in 1965 had an 
average capacity of approximately 57 
tons. The greater carrying capacity of 
the boxcar today, however, does not off- 
set the total loss in tonnage resulting 
from the continued shrinking of our 
boxcar fleet. 

During 1965 the Nation’s railroads 
placed in operation 87,826 new cars, 
which was a greater number than had 
been placed in service in either of the 
2 previous years: Unfortunately, how- 
ever, 78,661 cars were retired from 
service. These figures give a graphic 
illustration of what is taking place in the 
Nation in regard to our freight car 
supply. 

Some of the Nation’s railroads have 
made a sincere effort to respond to the 
demand made upon them by industry for 
freight cars. Severe car shortages, how- 
ever, have been experienced during the 
past several years. In an attempt to 
temporarily solve the car shortage in 
certain areas of the country the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has issued 
car service orders which have required 
railroads to make a part of their box- 
car fleet available to other roads more 
severely affected by the car shortage. 

In other words, the ICC has been 
shifting cars from one hard-pressed road 
to another road in a more serious sit- 
uation by reason of the car shortage. 
The car service orders, however, are no 
answer to the problem. It is imperative 
that legislation be passed by the Con- 
gress to assure that the railroads will 
maintain at all times an adequate supply 
of freight cars. The economy demands 
it, and it is absolutely necessary in the 
interest of national security. 

The railroads which have kept abreast 
of their needs for cars are not to be 
blamed for the car shortage. Heavily 
taxed and confronted with many prob- 
lems involving labor, regulation, and 
tremendous passenger deficits, some of 
the roads have not kept up with the 
boxcar demand. In the interest of na- 
tional security and the demands of our 
everyday economy I feel that some 
thought should be given to helping the 
railroads which have tried to keep up 
to date, overcome the boxcar shortage 
through long-term loans, tax credits, or 
other financial assistance in proper 
cases. 

Within the past several days I have 
had numerous contacts from manufac- 
turers in my congressional district with 
reference to the recent ICC service 
order requiring the Southern Railway 
System to deliver 350 boxcars per week 
to St. Louis, Mo., in order that the cars 
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may be distributed on western railroads 
suffering a severe boxcar shortage. They 
are the innocent victims of the present 
crisis. 

Under the dynamic leadership of D. 
W. Brosnan, the Southern has revolu- 
tionized the railroad industry in the 
Nation. The Southern has made 
tremendous strides in providing better 
and cheaper service for its shippers. 
Thousands of new boxcars incorporating 
the very latest technological advances 
have been placed in service on the South- 
ern under Mr. Brosnan’s leadership. 

The Southern has not raided its 
neighboring railroads for boxcars. Yet 
the requirement that the Southern be 
made to deliver 350 of its cars per week 
to western railroads will compound an 
already serious car shortage existing on 
the railroad. The result is that shippers 
and manufacturers in my congressional 
district will experience undue delays in 
the movement of their shipments. 

Mr. Speaker, this is an intolerable sit- 
uation. I feel that the constituents of 
my colleagues have experienced similar 
situations in connection with the rail- 
roads in their areas. I am hopeful that 
the appropriate committees of the Con- 
gress will look into this matter and re- 
port legislation that will bring relief to 
the railroads, the manufacturers, and 
above all, to the average American whose 
security and economic well-being is 
vitally affected. 


US. ACTION IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 
CONSISTENT WITH INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
cent weeks there have been a number of 
charges leveled against the legality of 
American actions in Vietnam. 

Yesterday, the house of delegates of 
the American Bar Association, by unan- 
imous vote, answered these charges by 
affirming the legality of the U.S. partici- 
pation in Vietnam under international 
law, the United Nations Charter, and the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization. 

I thoroughly agree with the bar’s res- 
olution, which states: 


Whereas in recent hearings before the 
Foreign Relations Committee of the U.S. 
Senate, it has been stated that international 
lawyers are agreed that the U.S. position in 
Vietnam is illegal and in violation of the 
Charter of the United Nations; and 

Whereas articles 51 and 52 of the charter 
sanction steps for self-defense and collective 
and regional security arrangements such as 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization to 
which the United States is a party; and 

Whereas in the course of these hearings 
it has been suggested that an expression on 
this subject by the American Bar Associa- 
tion would be appropriate: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved by the American Bar Association, 
That the position of the United States in 
Vietnam is legal under international law, 
and is in accordance with the Charter of 
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the United Nations and the Southeast Asia 
Treaty; and be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of this asso- 
ciation be, and he is hereby authorized and 
directed to transmit a copy of this resolu- 
tion immediately to the chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committce of the U.S. 
Senate. 


PROPOSED INQUIRY INTO THE OF- 
FICIAL CONDUCT OF JUDGES 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and include 
a resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, last week 
a Senate Judiciary Subcommittee heard 
testimony on the problem created by 
corruption, laxity, incompetence, or 
senility on the Federal bench. There 
was emphasis on the importance of pub- 
lic respect for our system of laws, and 
the grave danger that is presented when 
a cloud of corruption or incompetence 
hangs over the Federal judiciary. 

Mr. Bernard G. Segal, of Philadelphia, 
chairman of the American Bar Associa- 
tion’s Committee on Judicial Selection, 
Tenure, and Compensation, put it this 
way: 

It is axiomatic that of all our historic 
American traditions, none is more basic than 
the citizens’ respect for the law. This re- 
spect requires confidence in the institutions 
of the law, and in the men who administer 
them. The citizen’s esteem for his courts 
and the judges who preside in them is of 
the very essence of our kind of society. 


Mr. Segal, Judge John Biggs, Jr., the 
chairman of the judicial conference com- 
mittee on court administration, and Mr. 
Joseph Borkin, Washington attorney and 
author of the book, “The Corrupt Judge,” 
were in agreement that impeachment is 
the only remedy available today for ac- 
tion against judicial misconduct. 

Both Mr. Borkin and the chairman of 
the subcommittee emphasized the serious 
problem that has arisen in Oklahoma 
where the Judicial Council of the 10th 
Judicial Circuit made an attempt to bar 
Judge Stephen S. Chandler from han- 
dling cases because it was stated he was 
“either unwilling or unable” to perform 
his judicial functions adequately. 

Mr. Borkin, a man with an impressive 
background in the study of the problems 
of corruption and misconduct in the 
judiciary, pointed out that Judge Chan- 
dler, in return, has made serious charges 
of attempted bribery and other miscon- 
duct against two other judges—Alfred P. 
Murrah, chief judge, 10th Circuit, U.S. 
Court of Appeals, and Luther Bohanon, 
district judge, U.S. District Court for the 
Eastern, Northern, and Western Districts 
of Oklahoma. 

Mr. Borkin stressed that this dispute 
in Oklahoma has been an upsetting fac- 
tor in the Federal courts in Oklahoma 
since 1962, and he declared that these 
charges should not be permitted to stand. 
He emphasized that there can be no 
compromise short of a full investigation 
to clear the judges or to force their 
removal. 
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I agree with Mr. Borkin that great 
damage has been done because the 
courts, the executive branch, and the 
Congress have taken no effective steps 
to clear up this scandalous situation. I 
have waited patiently for months, and 
I have hoped that the Justice Depart- 
ment, the courts, or the Congress would 
initiate or suggest a proper legal inves- 
tigation to clear the air and put an end 
to this outrageous situation in the judi- 
ciary in the 10th circuit. 

There has been no effective action 
taken, or even started. Therefore, I am 
today instituting the only action avail- 
able to try to get to the bottom of this. 

I have introduced a House resolution 
authorizing and directing the House 
Committee on the Judiciary to investi- 
gate the conduct of the three Federal 
judges in Oklahoma involved in this con- 
troversy. Upon its finding of fact, the 
House Judiciary Committee would be 
empowered to institute impeachment 
proceedings or make any other recom- 
mendations it deems proper. 

The committee would also be empow- 
ered to require the attendance of wit- 
nesses and the production of such books, 
papers, and documents—including finan- 
cial statements, contracts, and bank ac- 
counts—as it deems necessary. 

The resolution in no way establishes 
the guilt of the principals involved. It 
is necessary to the launching of an in- 
vestigation for the purpose of determin- 
ing the facts essential to an intelligent 
conclusion and eliminating the cloud 
now hanging over the Federal] judiciary. 

The resolution follows: 

H. RES. 739 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary is authorized and directed, as a whole 
or by subcommittee, to inquire into and 
investigate the official conduct of Alfred P. 
Murrah, chief judge, 10th Circuit, U.S. Court 
of Appeals, Stephen S. Chandler, chief judge, 
U.S. District Court for the Western District 
of Oklahoma, and Luther Bohanon, district 
judge, U.S, District Court for the Eastern, 
Northern, and Western Districts of Oklahoma, 
to determine whether in the opinion of said 
committee the said judges or any of them 
have been guilty of any high crime or mis- 
demeanor which in the contemplation of the 
Constitution requires the interposition of the 
constitutional powers of the House. Said 
committee shall report its findings to the 
House, together with such resolutions of im- 
peachment or other recommendations as it 
deems proper. 

Sec. 2. For the purpose of this resolution 
the committee is authorized to sit and act 
during the present Congress, at such times 
and places in the District of Columbia and 
elsewhere, whether or not the House is sit- 
ting, has recessed, or has adjourned, to hold 
such hearings, to require the attendance of 
such witnesses and the production of such 
books, papers, and documents—including 
financial statements, contracts, and bank ac- 
counts—to administer the customary oaths 
to witnesses, and to take such testimony as 
it deems necessary. 


DOWNFALL OF U.S. MERCHANT 
MARINE STRENGTH 


Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute and to revise 
and extend my remarks, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the downfall of U.S. merchant 
marine strength may be closer at hand 
even than many of us in Congress have 
been indicating. News of.an increase in 
cargo insurance rates on the seas could 
mean that U.S. ships would be virtually 
eliminated from the common carrier 
shipping market. 

The major shipping insurance firms in 
London have now advised that insurance 
rates on cargoes shipped in vessels more 
than 20 years old should be increased by 
about 100 percent. The word is going 
out that only newer ships should be used. 

As pointed out by many Congressmen 
recently, our Government has allowed 
our merchant shipping fleet to go down- 
hill steadily over the past several years 
until now a large percentage of U.S. ships 
afloat are more than 20 years old. 

The new rates could go into effect as 
early as March 1, a week from today. 
Insurance firms do not legally have to 
follow the London lead, but they can be 
expected to do so. 

The penalty rate would mean an 8-per- 
cent increase in a shipper’s total bill on 
one cargo, according to one example 
mentioned by American shippers yester- 
day as they prepared to make an effort 
to ward off the increase. 

This would be enough to divert a great 
volume of shipments from American 
ships to the generally newer fleets of 
other nations such as Japan, Russia, Nor- 
way, and Germany. 

And still our cries for a greater Amer- 
ican merchant marine go unheeded. 

According to my understanding, this 
country would have to build new ships 
at a rate of 135 every year if we were to 
avoid a major disaster to our merchant 
shipping capability. Even without the 
increased insurance rates on older ships, 
U.S. shipping is a sick industry. 

The problem is highlighted by the fact 
that President Johnson's budget calls for 
the construction of only 13 new ships in 
the coming fiscal year. We are treated 
to the spectacle of the Secretary of De- 
fense saying that our merchant fleet is 
adequate, when obviously it is not. 

If the merchant fleet were an ordinary 
domestic business, there would be small 
cause for concern. But our national se- 
curity is at stake. The merchant marine 
is a vital arm of national defense. And 
this is not a new or superficial idea. 

It has been acknowledged by the Con- 
gress beginning in 1936. It is understood 
today in most other nations. It is known 
here in Congress today. But it has 
been tragically overlooked by the 
administration. 

We face today an absolutely vital need 
for attaining a U.S. merchant marine 
philosophy. As proposals for considera- 
tion, I want to call attention to the 12 
steps I put forth as suggestions in my 
remarks of February 16, and to other 
ideas which have been advanced in re- 
cent months by those both in this Con- 
gress and elsewhere who understand the 
importance of regaining strength in our 


merchant marine. á 
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FEDERAL TAX POLICY 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. Curtis] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
delivered a paper I prepared on Federal 
tax policy before the Missouri Oil Job- 
bers Association in St. Louis. Many peo- 
ple have asked to have a copy of it and 
perhaps it will serve a purpose to have 
it placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Accordingly, Iam doing so. 

I think the main point I would like to 
hammer home, if I could, is that the tax 
cut of 1964 was successful because it fol- 
lowed classical tax policy. It did not fol- 
low the policies being advocated by the 
new economists. 

The point of difference between the 
two schools of thought is fundamental. 
It shows up in expenditure policy. The 
classical tax theory starts on the premise 
that our tax rates are so high they are 
impeding economic growth and that a 
decrease in the rates will broaden the 
base which will bring in greater revenue, 
provided this beneficial result is not im- 
paired by too much interim deficit being 
financed by issuing more Federal debt 
securities in context of the Federal debt 
already extant. If the deficit to be fi- 
nanced is too great it will have to be 
monetized, which would result in price 
inflation and so rob the economy of any 
real growth and, for that matter, any 
real increase in aggregate purchasing 
power, let alone the structural damage 
it would cause. 

The theory of the new economics, as I 
understand it, is to increase aggregate 
demand in the society by decreasing 
taxes but at the same time continuing 
the rate of increase in governmental 
spending. The inflationary forces feared 
by some, they argue, will be absorbed 
through utilizing the idle plant capacity 
and the unemployed within the society. 

I advanced a rebuttal to this theory in 
1964 on a pragmatic basis. I argued that 
what the new economists identified as 
idle plant capacity in this era of automa- 
tion was largely inefficient and obsolete 
plant capacity and that the unemployed 
were largely those with few marketable 
skills. I did not argue that you could 
not get roast pork by burning down the 
barn, but I argued that pursuing that 
course destroyed a great deal of impor- 
tant and basic economic structure within 
the society and, anyway, there was a 
much more efficient way to get roast 
pork—the unemployed employed— 
namely through training and retraining. 

Be that as it may, the issue was cen- 
tered on the Republican motion to 
amend the tax bill of 1964 to make it 
effective only if the Federal governmental 
expenditures were held to $97 billion for 
fiscal 1964 and to $98 billion for fiscal 
1965.. Although the administration 
amidst great fanfare defeated this 
amendment, President Johnson then 
proceeded to follow its basic philosophy. 
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Expenditures for fiscal 1964 were $97.7 
billion and for fiscal 1965 they were $96.5, 
$0.8 billion less than the average set 
forth in the defeated amendment. 

Two things have distracted the public’s 
and Congress’ attention from this im- 
portant history. 

First. The President continued to in- 
crease his requests from the Congress 
for spending power and Congress gave 
it to him. This is what received prac- 
tically all the attention from the news 
media. The President’s power to spend 
increased rapidly, but he did not increase 
his spending; he merely increased his 
carryover powers to spend. 

Second, The dialog of both the new 
economists and many critics of the John- 
son administration aided in this obfusca- 
tion, The new economists kept talking 
as if their theory was being tested. The 
critics of the Johnson administration 
kept talking about President Johnson as 
the big spender. Both points were 
untrue. 

However, now the theory of the new 
economists is being tested. The test be- 
gan in September 1965 when the ex- 
penditure rates zoomed from an annual 
rate of $97.3 to where it is now about 
$112 billion. It is unfortunate for them 
that the test is occurring when plant 
utilization has gone over 90 percent and 
unemployment has gone to 4 percent. 

However, they are now talking about 
tax increases and the Congress is going 
to comply at least by eliminating part of 
the tax cut which was enacted last year. 

The new economists’ tax increase 
theory to produce sustainable economic 
growth and maximum employment is as 
wrong as was their tax cut theory. Our 
Federal tax rates even after the cuts of 
1964 and 1965 are still so high they are 
impeding economic growth. An increase 
in rates will further impede economic 
growth, and the tax base. If price sta- 
bility is maintained, the tax collections 
for the balance of fiscal 1966 and cer- 
tainly for fiscal 1967 will be far below the 
estimates projected in the President’s 
budget message this January. The only 
way out for the new economists, and it is 
a dangerous short term way out, is to 
forget about maintaining price stability. 

There is only one proper course of 
action—it is utilization of fiscal policy 
all right, but it relates to the expenditure 
side of the ledger and it means cutting 
the expenditure side so that neither tax 
increases nor additional Federal debt 
securities are necessary. 

Fortunately, a careful review of Fed- 
eral expenditure policies, foreign and 
domestic, will reveal that the social ob- 
jectives of those programs are being de- 
feated because we are flooding the engine 
with too much expenditures, not giving 
too lean a mixture. So expenditure re- 
straint is correct both for aggregate Fed- 
eral fiscal policy as well as for many of 
the specific Federal programs. 

At present there is no indication that 
President Johnson intends to exercise 
expenditure restraint. I have only one 
small consolation to be derived from the 
President’s new fiscal policy, that is his 
statement that he will ask to increase 
taxes, badly as he knows this will damage 
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the economy, rather than ask to have a 
greater load placed on the managers of 
the Federal debt. This is significant be- 
cause even at this point the new econo- 
mists are still arguing in public that we do 
not have to worry about the size of the 
Federal debt. Obviously, in private they 
are more worried about the consequences 
of the size of the Federal debt than they 
are about the consequences of increasing 
taxes. It is about time. 

The paper on Federal tax policy is as 
follows: 

FEDERAL Tax POLICY 
(Remarks of the Honorable THomas B. CUR- 

Tis, Republican, St. Louis County, before 

the Missouri Oil Jobbers Association, Kho- 

rassan Room, Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo., 

Monday, February 14, 1966) 

I appreciate that businessmen are not 
supposed to be concerned about philosophy 
and, for that matter, perhaps politicians 
aren’t either. However, I am going to try to 
talk a little tax philosophy here today be- 
cause, increasingly, business judgments are 
being altered by it. 

It has been my observation over a num- 
ber of years that business judgments in- 
creasingly are being made, not on the basis 
of economic considerations, but rathér upon 
the Federal tax consequences. 

This means that important business judg- 
ments are being made through the political 
mechanism of the society, rather than 
through the marketplace or private mecha- 
nisms. I suppose that human beings trained 
in or experienced in political science can 
make economic judgments from time to 
time, as soundly as those who are trained 
in or experienced in economics. However, 
common sense should tell us that in the long 
run the practicing economists, that is my 
euphemism for businessmen, can make more 
sound economic judgments per judgment 
to be made than can those in politics. Fur- 
thermore, the marketplace is a stern discip- 
linarian for the shoddy economist, while I 
am not so certain that the ballot box is quite 
as stern a disciplinarian for the shoddy pol- 
iticians. It certainly is not so stern a discip- 
linarian for shoddy economic judgments, al- 
beit it might exercise considerable restraint 
on shoddy political decisions. 

There is an even more important reason 
for being concerned about those in politics 
making economic decisions in a society. It 
involves the very concept and, I would argue, 
the basic genius which has made our society 
successful in raising the standard of living 
to such high levels and across such a broad 
spread. I am referring to the concept that. 
if the powers within a society are concen- 
trated into the hands of a few people, no 
matter how well motivated or how intelli- 
gent, educated and wise they may be, in the 
long run this produces an erosion of human 
freedom and an ebbing of innovation in all 
fields of human endeavor, economics, art, sci- 
ence and, yes, even philosophy. 

Accordingly, in 1789 when the full forest 
was not so hidden from the minds of those 
days by the luxuriance of the individual 
trees, we separated out and sought to bal- 
ance off the powers of church from the 
powers of state, the military powers from 
civilian powers. And within government it- 
self we divided its vast powers horizontally 
into legislative, judicial, and executive func- 
tions and vertically into Federal, State, and 
local governments, leaving the residuum of 
power, which was considerable, in the people. 
We did not seek, however, to separate out 
and balance off economic from political 
power, mainly, as I see it, because in those 
days economic power was vested in land hold- 
ings and with the wide open frontier in 
America there was little concentration of 
this power, whether in the private sector or 
in government. 
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As the 19th century unfolded, however, 
Mass production moved economic power from 
land to machinery, and the corporate form 
of doing business provided a new form to 
concentrate this power. The political sec- 
tor reacted by passing antitrust laws and 
establishing regulatory bodies to separate and 
balance out these powers. Government 
further sought—through election laws—to 
prevent concentrated economic power from 
moving too heavily into exercising political 
power. 

In the latter part of the 20th century, per- 
haps we have not been sufficiently alert in 
recognizing the concentration of economic 
power in the hands of national union leaders 
and the need here to separate and balance 
off this power. Certainly we do not seem 
to be alert to what seems to me to be the 
greatest danger to human freedom of them 
all, concentrating economic power into the 
same hands that hold political power. 

This apathy is difficult to understand in 
light of our recent experiences with the Nazi 
and Fascist states which, by definition, were 
social organizations concentrating economic 
and political power into the hands of the 
same small group of people. Indeed, they 
were called, and properly so, totalitarian 
states. And what happened to human free- 
dom and innovation under such a concen- 
tration of power? Those who would argue 
that these were malevolent men who con- 
trolled the powers, rather than benevolent 
men, must certainly recognize the same re- 
sults occur in the Communist states even if 
these oligarchists are deemed to be benev- 
olently motivated. The flaw lies in concen- 
trating power. 

I think it is very important that Ameri- 
cans today rethink this philosophical tenet 
of the separation and balancing of powers 
within a society. Do they agree that a con- 
centration of powers into the hands of any 
small group, no matter how well qualified 
and how well motivated, in the long run 
bodes ill for human freedom and human in- 
novation from whence springs future prog- 
ress? 

In doing this rethinking to see whether or 
not they conclude that concentration of eco- 
nomic and political power in the same hands 
is, let us say, as dangerous in the latter part 
of the 20th century as it was feudal Europe 
where the vast free lands of a frontier were 
not present to dissipate economic power, 
they should also consider the quality of the 
economic judgments made. Are these judg- 
ments best made by those who specialize in 
economics, through the use of the market- 
place mechanism, or by those who specialize 
in political science, utilizing the ballot box 
mechanism? 

Now, having laid this groundwork, let me 
point to an area of debate going on today in 
the political area, in the Federal Congress, 
which directly relates to it. This debate is 
over fundamental Federal tax policy. Should 
Federal taxes be levied as neutrally as possi- 
ble, merely to pay for the expenditures of the 
Federal Government, relegating the debate 
over the role the Federal Government is to 
assume to Federal expenditure policy? 

Or should tax policy be used affirmatively 
to achieve certain other goals? There is no 
question that the levying of taxes, whatever 
be the philosophical theory behind it, just to 
pay for the expenditures of government or 
to deliberately produce other results has eco- 
nomic consequences, and the greater the 
need for governmental revenues to meet in- 
creasing government expenditures, the great- 
er economic impact the imposition of taxes 
has. 

However, I argue that it makes a great deal 
of difference, whether you write tax laws 
with the desire to minimize the economic 
impact of the tax take, or whether you in- 
tentionally seek to achieve specific social 
results. 
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Whatever human activity is taxed is, to 
some extent, burdened. So through tax laws 
government can burden certain endeavors 
and leave other endeavors unburdened 
which, if in competition with each other, 
can constitute a preference. The theory of 
the protective tariff is bottomed on this 
axiom. 

The Federal sumptuary excise taxes on 
liquor and tobacco derive theoretical sup- 
port from this axiom, albeit taxing sumptu- 
aries has been found to be an excellent rev- 
enue producer and the main concern of the 
tax writer is to be certain that the tax rate 
isn’t so high that the bootlegger has so large 
a margin of profit, vis-a-vis the legitimate 
taxpaying producer, that the tax rate gets 
beyond diminishing returns. 

Tax take is an arithmetical formula 
stated as follows: Tax base times tax rate 
times a factor I call collectibility. As the 
tax rate goes up the base tends to diminish 
and so does the factor of collectibility. Ac- 
cordingly, the tax rate can become so high 
that we actually collect less taxes, not more, 
from raising the rate. We would collect 
more by lowering the rate which would in- 
crease the base and, also, the factor of col- 
lectibility. 

I am satisfied that the Federal corporate 
and individual income tax rates were raised 
in the 1920's, 1930's, and 1940’s to where they 
passed the point of diminishing returns. I 
think that even with the tax rate cuts of 
1948, 1954, and 1964, our rates are still con- 
siderably beyond the point of diminishing 
returns. 

However, there is an important factor 
which has kept the high Federal corporate 
and individual income tax rates from being 
as effectively beyond the point of diminish- 
ing returns as the rates themselves would 
indicate. This factor produces what tax col- 
lectors and economists know as the “effec- 
tive” tax rate—around 25 percent—not 47 
or 71 percent. 

It is primarily this factor which enables 
the political practitioner to utilize the Fed- 
eral tax structure to render major economic 
decisions, many of which he could not make 
through direct governmental expenditure 
policy. 

This factor is the bundle of tax differ- 
entials, tax exemptions, varying tax rates, 
alternative methods of calculation, etc. 
which enable both individuals and corpora- 
tions to avoid paying the published normal 
tax rates. The result is the phenomena of 
business judgments being made on the basis 
of tax considerations, rather than economics, 
to which I referred at the beginning of my 
paper. 

Actually, we cannot have major tax re- 
form, which is usually directed to these bun- 
dles of differentials, until we have lowered 
the tax rates. The reason lies in the fact 
that as long as the rates are high any altera- 
tion of the differentials, even one-half a per- 
cent, let alone 2714 percent, creates consid- 
erable economic consequence. It affects the 
wages, profits and savings of all manner of 
men and women and their industries. The 
pressures exerted on the Congress each time 
it seeks to alter differentials in the Tax Code, 
even in the slightest way, proves to any 
pragmatic observer of economics and politi- 
cal science the truth of this observation. 

It is like a ship underway. If it is moving 
at a fast rate, say 25 knots, just the slightest 
touch to the rudder and the direction is al- 
tered, but if the rate of speed is a sluggish 
2 or 3 knots, even the application of 
full rudder takes time to produce a change in 
direction. So with tax rates—reduce them 
and the economic consequences of the dif- 
ferentials in our tax laws are reduced. So 
some have argued that those who wish to 
manipulate the economy by means of the 
political process have deliberately kept the 
rates high. How deliberate all this may be 
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is a question, but that this is the result is 
beyond doubt. 

Now, some have said to me, “How can you, 
with your various proposals for tax credits— 
to parents for part of the money they have 
spent for educating their children, to em- 
ployers for an added amount beyond their 
total expenses for training and retraining 
manpower, to businesses for spending money 
in basic research, eto. e that you are a 
tax neutralist? Here you advocate using the 
tax power as a negative sort of a selective 
Federal excise tax, not to burden an economic 
endeavor to produce revenue, but to narrow 
the tax base by permitting an exemption to 
a particular economic endeavor.” 

This is a fair observation and deserves a 
full answer. I argue that my proposals fol- 
low the neutralist tax theory. Let me re- 
state it. Government should collect its rev- 
enues with as little economic impact as pos- 
sible. Tax collectors have always sought 
to tax that which was flourishing, rather 
than that which was languishing. Tax col- 
lectors have always sought to collect that 
which was easy to collect and avoid trying 
to collect that which, by its nature, was 
hard to collect. Tax collectors really have 
no morals about them. What seems to some 
observers to be in the nature of morality or 
equity really is only a matter of pragmatism. 
If a tax is equitably levied and equitably col- 
lected, the incidence of collectibility is en- 
hanced. Conversely, when a tax is inequit- 
ably levied or collected, the incidence of col- 
lectibility diminishes rapidly. Accordingly, 
throughout history good tax collectors have 
always set aside areas of endeavors from the 
tax base which they do not tax. 

I would also argue that it is sound tax 
policy, when the tax base is income, not 
capital, never to go after the goose, only after 
the golden eggs. I would also argue that it is 
sound tax policy not to tax an area of private 
expenditures which, if curtailed, would re- 
quire direct governmental expenditure. 

I also think the human being as an eco- 
nomic producer should be upgraded in our 
Federal tax laws to be at least the equivalent 
of a machine. A machine in our tax laws is 
set up on a capital account basis which 
allows for deductions for depreciation, ex- 
penditures for improvements, repair, main- 
tenance, transportation, etc. Very few of 
these deductions are permitted to a human 
being or his employer. Part of the human 
capital account of particular importance 
today are the moneys invested in education 
and training. 

Although the 16th amendment to the Con- 
stitution does not permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to tax capital, only income, the fail- 
ure of our accounting profession to reflect 
properly the capitalization of a human being 
has permitted the Federal Government, in 
effect, to tax this capital. The tax credits I 
propose really are in areas of capital ex- 
penditures which, if properly treated, would 
qualify as plowback of capital which neither 
could nor should be taxed. 

Almost all States historically have ex- 
empted from the levy of the bill collector a 
man’s tools for making a living. So I have 
made a further proposal that the Federal 
Government should not only not tax seed 
corn—but should not tax a modicum of the 
seed corn, if planted to increase the plot be- 
yond the original productive acre. If eco- 
nomic growth is part of standing still in a 
moving world, then a producer should be able 
to retain free from taxation enough seed 
corn to plant 2 acres where he had 1 before. 
If our tax base is income, and this is the es- 
sential tax base of our Federal Government, 
then such tax policy will produce a greater 
base and make way for a lower rate with yet 
a greater take. 

The greater debate between the tax neu- 
tralists and the tax activists on funda- 
mental Federal tax policy is much more s0- 
phisticated than that which I have been 
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discussing. It is true that the tax activists 
must have high tax rates to achieve their 
goals, by doling out the differentials, or pref- 
erentials, where they deem it wise econom- 
ically and/or, I regret to say, politically 
However, even more important to make their 
theories work, they argue they must have 
the Federal Government spend more money 
than it takes in, even beyond the increased 
revenues. It is a never ending chase, When 
they equate the governmental budget to the 
social budget, and that is what they are 
doing, of course the balance is never attained. 

The theory is to use governmental fiscal 
policy, tax policy and debt policy, to increase 
aggregate purchasing power in the society 
which, in turn, will increase total production 
in the society to meet the ensuing demand. 
This, in turn, will require the producers to 
hire more manpower to meet these higher 
levels of production. This brings about the 
full cycle by increasing purchasing power 
within the society through the wages and 
salaries paid to the new workers. The 
trouble is the cycle is a spiral and ignores 
the basic structure on which the economic 
process is based. 

To understand one of the basic fallacies 
of this theory, it is necessary to realize that 
the Federal debt is not simply a matter of de- 
ferred taxation, serious as the implication 
of that may be for later taxpayers, but that 
the federal debt has become the base upon 
which our monetary policy is based through 
the impact of the Federal debt on the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. To put it bluntly, if 
there were no Federal debt securities avail- 
able, we would have to set up an entirely 
new system for creating and maintaining 
the value of money in our society. 

It is the power to monetize the Federal 
debt that lies behind the basic theory of 
using Federal debt financing to increase 
purchasing power within the society. The 
Federal income tax rate cuts of 1964 were 
proposed by the new economists as a way to 
increase total purchasing power in the so- 
ciety by: (1) releasing $12 billion in tax 
reduction to the private sector for business 
and consumer spending; (2) by continuing 
to expand, not curtail, Government expendi- 
tures; (3) by paying for decreased revenues 
and increased Government spending by in- 
creasing the amount of money extant in the 
society by having the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, not business and the consumer, buy 
the additional Federal bonds which had to 
be offered. 

The neutralist theory for the 1964 tax cut 
which they supported and which they had 
been urging for many years was that the 
income tax rates were impeding economic 
growth (eroding the tax base). If the rates 
were lowered, they argued, the base would 
expand and the tax take would be greater. 
However, to accomplish this without interim 
economic damage, the Federal expenditures 
had to be curtailed, because to finance both 
loss of revenues and increased expenditures 
by additional debt the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would have to increase the money sup- 
ply beyond the proven and anticipated real 
economic growth in the society. The in- 
creased purchasing power within the society 
would be unreal, It would be mainly the 
result of inflating the dollar. There would 
be no real economic expansion. A 3-percent 
rise in the implicit price deflator would take 
$16 billion of real purchasing power out of 
the society in return for the $12 billion in- 
crease in private purchasing power through 
the tax cut. ) 

The important point that most people in 
America have lost sight of, including, I regret 
to say, many businessmen, is that the neu- 
tralist theory won out, not the theory of the 
new economics. The 1964 tax cut proved 
successful. The Republican motion to 
amend the 1964 tax bill stated simply that 
Federal expenditures had to be held to a 
$97 billion level for fiscal 1964 and a $98 
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billion level for fiscal 1965. President John- 
son, after jawboning the Republicans for 
offering such a motion and successfully get- 
ting his leaders in Congress to defeat it, then 
went ahead, to his credit, and did them one 
better. Now everyone should look at the 
figures. They are the Government's figures. 
They are published and for anyone to see. 
Expenditures for fiscal 1964 were $97.7 bil- 
lion, $0.7 billion more than the Republicans 
recommended. However, for fiscal 1965, the 
figures were $96.5 billion, $1.5 billion below 
the proposed figure. 

For 2 months of the present fiscal year 1966, 
July and August 1965, the President was still 
manfully holding to the theory of expendi- 
ture restraint needed to make the 1965 excise 
tax cut beneficial. The annual expenditure 
average for those 2 months was $97.3 billion. 

However, in September 1965, the real 
Lyndon Johnson stood up, not just the Viet- 
nam hawk” but the “poverty king” as well. 
Expenditures zoomed to an annual rate of 
$114 billion, at which rate they stayed for 
awhile, but are now on the increase. The 
1967 budget message the Congress received 
late in January of this year raised the deficit 
for this fiscal year, 1966, from $3.9 billion to 
$11.1 billion, if we include the $1.2 billion 
increase in taxes and the $3 billion sale of 
capital assets the new estimate projects. The 
tragedy is that if the President had held to 
the $98.7 billion rate of expenditures agreed 
upon as late as June 1965, the budget would 
be in balance this fiscal year. Inflation 
would be curbed. Our balance-of-payments 
problem would be met head on. Both our 
economic and our military power to meet 
international commitments would be en- 
hanced, not weakened. 

Instead we now, all of us, whether we like 
it or not, are going to have a chance to see 
how the new economics really works. 

We are now engaged in deficit financing in 
a period of high economic upturn. We can 
get roast pork by burning down the barn— 
unemployment has gone below 4 percent— 
but I suggest that there are better ways of 
getting roast pork, less damaging ways, 
structurally. 

Now my concluding remarks relate to what 
most of you probably expected me to talk 
about in more detail—some of the difer- 
entials in our tax laws that give preference 
to certain businesses or forms of doing busi- 
ness. For years I have been embarked upon 
a program of tax equalization—to make our 
tax laws neutral in respect to differing forms 
of doing business in competing areas of 
economic activity. I am anxious to bring 
this equalization about for two basic rea- 
sons. (1) I want to broaden the tax base. 
Anytime we can get an enterprise within the 
tax base we can lower the tax rates for 
everybody and still increase the tax take. 
(2) I also want to improve the incidence of 
collectibility which lowering the rate and 
broadening the base will accomplish, but so 
will improving the equity. A sense of equity 
is important in our Federal tax system, based 
as this system is upon the understanding and 
cooperation of our citizens. Many people 
chuckle when I say our tax collections are 
largely on a cooperative and voluntary basis. 
They have in mind the penalties, fiscal as 
well as criminal, which are imposed from time 
to time upon the backsliders. 

However, I would argue that the over- 
whelming majority of persons and businesses 
file honest tax returns because they feel that 
others are doing the same and bearing their 
share. When we read about the offenders 
being caught and punished this gives us 
confidence that the system, by and large, is 
across the board and that we are not suckers 
paying while others get by. This is quite 
a different emotion from one of making an 
honest return only for fear of being caught. 
It is making an honest return because it is 
believed by and large everyone else is doing 
the same and the tax burden is being borne 
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Now those who seek to have tax equality 
between forms of doing business should nevy- 
er forget that the real objective should be, 
for example, the single taxation of corpora- 
tion, not the double taxation of cooperatives. 
However, in this day of a basically unre- 
formed Federal income tax system and the 
need for revenue increasing, and the failure 
of those in power to understand that lower- 
ing the rate is the best way of increasing the 
base and so increasing the take, from a 
practical sense tax equity must come from 
increasing the single tax imposed on the co- 
op to more closely approximate the double 
tax imposed on the corporation. 

Let me say, however, that there is equality 
in my judgment in providing for a tax dif- 
ferential for the cooperative which is limited 
to a marketing or purchasing process for its 
own membership and which is truly run by 
its members. The historical farm coopera- 
tive has a reason for a tax treatment differ- 
ent from a business dealing with the general 
consuming public at arm’s length, as it were. 

I posed the following syllogism to a lead- 
er of one of the larger cooperatives a few 
years ago. 

“Berle and Means pointed out in their 
classic study of corporations that when the 
stockholders reach a certain number and dif- 
fusion, in essence we have an organization 
controlled by management which has great 
powers to perpetuate itself in office and to 
name its successors. I think this is a true 
observation, and I see nothing sinister in this 
picture. (In many respects this is a healthy 
situation, provided all corporations don’t 
reach this size.) The same situation ap- 
plies, however, to the cooperative form of do- 
ing business. When a cooperative’s share- 
holders or participants reach a certain num- 
ber and diffusion, in essence we have a man- 
agement run organization and the manage- 
ment has great powers to perpetuate itself 
and to name its successors. I see nothing 
sinister in this; in fact, this, too, is healthy. 
But I ask this question, what is economically 
or socially beneficial in the co-op form of 
doing business over the corporation form of 
business, once the two forms reach or begin 
to approximate the size described? I see no 
reason to give a differential tax treatment, 
one over the other. They are two manage- 
ment groups in competition with each other. 
Both enterprises should be in the tax base 
on an equal basis. 

I see every reason for equalizing the Fed- 
eral income tax laws to achieve this end. 
However, as I have said, I think it is im- 
portant that a distinction between the close- 
ly owned farm cooperative be made, just as a 
distinction is made for the proprietorship and 
partnership form of doing business. Polit- 
ically this is wise, because I find the big 
management controlled co-op hiding behind 
the concept of the small farm cooperative 
in fending off the day of tax equalization. 

It is still great to be for the little fellow 
in America. I hope it always stays that 
way. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON’S BIRTH- 
DAY 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased. to join the Members of the 
House in commemorating the birthday 
of our first President, George Washing- 
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ton. This annual observance, with 
Washington's Farewell Address read to 
us, is always one of the most inspiring 
events of the congressional session. 

I am pleased to inform the House that 
the city of Hometown, Ill., has made a 
most significant gesture today while 
commemorating Washington's birthday. 
I submit for the Recorp as part of my re- 
marks a letter which Mayor Francis E. 
Anderson directed to all the citizens of 
that fine community. 

CITY or HOMETOWN, ILL., 
February 1966. 

Hometown will observe “Honor Our Armed 
Forces Day” on February 22, 1966. We are 
asking all residents to display the Amer- 
ican flag either inside or outside depending 
on the weather. We believe that it is fit- 
ting that honor be accorded the men and 
women who are doing so much for us both 
at home and in foreign lands. 

Draft cards have been burned and torn, 
derogatory signs have been carried and dis- 
played; all incidents which would tend to 
discourage anyone who might be called upon 
to lay down his life for his country. We 
hope that “Honor Our Armed Forces Day” 
in Hometown will help in some manner to 
let these men and women know that we 
thank them for their devotion to country. 

Your help in the promotion of the dis- 
Play of the American flag on this day is 
greatly appreciated. 

Francis E, ANDERSON, 
Mayor, 


I am very proud, Mr. Speaker, to rep- 
resent a community with the fine leader- 
ship and true patriotic spirit that is be- 
ing exhibited today in Hometown, Ill. 


DE GAULLE-JOHNSON MEETING 
BADLY NEEDED 


Mr. HUTCHINSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. FINDLEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, because 
of the enormous importance to the United 
States of French participation in the 
Atlantic alliance, I have urged President 
Johnson to arrange to visit Paris at the 
earliest possible date for the single pur- 
pose of meeting with President de Gaulle. 

The visit is an overdue—and badly 
needed—gesture of friendship. The 
Presidents of France and the United 
States have had no real discussion for 
5 eventful years. It might well be the 
historic first step down a long and 
mutually rewarding road of free world 
teamwork. 

It is nearly a year since the House 
Republican committee on NATO first 
urged President Johnson to visit Presi- 
dent de Gaulle. During that year the 
opposing views of France and the United 
States, in.regard to the Atlantic alliance, 
have hardened to an alarming degree. 

This week President de Gaulle once 
more gave fair warning that France will 
not put up with the present NATO com- 
mand arrangement after 1969. In this 
he has been completely consistent. He 
issued much the same warning on Sep- 
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tember 9, 1965, when he said the French 
role in NATO is “subordination which is 
described as integration.” He has re- 
peatedly said France wants to remain 
allied with us but not on the basis of 
subordination. 

If press reports are accurate, we have 
given De Gaulle an impossible choice, 
rebuffing his request for an alternate 
form of alliance. In effect, we have re- 
sponded, “Accept the present arrange- 
ment or we will have nothing to do with 
you.” 

If we continue to respond to De Gaulle’s 
challenge only by making plans contin- 
gent on French withdrawal, the inevi- 
table conclusion is that the United States 
has written off France as an ally and 
considers the loss of small consequence. 

Even if NATO finds a way to struggle 
along without France, the loss would be 
enormous. Former President Eisenhower 
recently described NATO without France 
as almost unthinkable. France occupies 
the great heartland of the Atlantic com- 
munity. Through it flows the costly 
infrastructure of the alliance. The de- 
fense of Europe would be very difficult 
to organize without France. 

The alienation of France would be a 
setback of incalculable proportions, not 
only in military terms but in economic, 
political, and spiritual. 

Clearly the lack of French-American 
accord forms the major obstacle to get- 
ting on with the job of strengthening 
NATO, so it can deal with the many 
urgent problems which confront the At- 
lantic community. 

The war in Vietnam, important though 
it is, must not be permitted to distract 
the President’s attention from the 
mounting crisis in Europe. 


AUTHORIZATION TO FILE REPORTS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs may have until mid- 
night tonight to file certain reports on 
H.R. 12169. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


SOCIAL REVOLUTION FOR 
VIETNAM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CORMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent talks in Honolulu were directed 
toward a primary emphasis upon a pro- 
gram of social revolution in the Vietnam 
countryside. 

Social reform must be an integral part 
of our efforts in Vietnam because the 
elimination of Vietcong terrorism can be 
of no permanent usefulness unless the 
people are able to rebuild their lives and 
their economy. 

The Los Angeles Times, on February 
10, discussed the urgent priorities in- 
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volved in this social revolution. Their 

perceptive editorial follows: 

From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 10, 1966] 
SocraL REVOLUTION FOR VIETNAM 


Whatever new military steps might have 
been secretly decided upon at the Honolulu 
conference of top American and South Viet- 
namese leaders, the public emphasis of the 
talks—and thus the public commitment— 
was focused upon an ambitious program of 
“social revolution” in the Vietnam country- 
side. 

This is the “other war,” the war of reform, 
which has the dual aim of bettering the lives 
of the people and of eradicating the accum- 
ulated grievances upon which the Vietcong 
have built so much of their success, 

It is a war we have not been winning. 

President Johnson made it clear in his Los 
Angeles remarks that he knows how hard 
are the tasks the United States and South 
Vietnamese Governments have set for them- 
selves. Officials in the field whose job it is to 
carry out the planned programs of social, 
economic and political construction know 
even better the enormous obstacles to be 
overcome, 

Even assuming total dedication on the part 
of South Vietmams leaders and the ready 
availability of U.S. dollars, the going will be 
slow at best. The new programs, in fact, 
probably won’t reach more than 10 percent 
of the village population by the end of the 
year. Nor will simply sending cadres into 
these villages of itself assure progress. 

The first requisite, of course, is to clear 
areas of the Vietcong and to provide enough 
protection so that the Communists won't 
come back. Without security, peasants will 
have no incentive to cooperate and without 
cooperation there can be no reforms, 

Next the Saigon government must find and 
adequately train the more than 40,000 teach- 
ers, health workers, technicians and adminis- 
trators needed to start and carry out the 
social revolution. Without well-prepared 
and highly motivated personnel, reforms 
cannot even be talked about. 

Recruiting these workers won't be easy. 

Since the rebellion began, 20,000 of them 
have been murdered. They are Vietcong 
targets because they represent the govern- 
ment and because they carry the promise of 
improving life for the people, thereby under- 
cutting the Vietcong appeal. 

Those in this country and elsewhere who 
pretend to see the Vietcong as a movement 
against repression have yet to explain how 
killing nurses, doctors, teachers, and agricul- 
tural workers serves this end, 

Finally, there is the task of overcoming 
deep-rooted attitudes which stand in the 
way of reform. Cynicism, corruption, sus- 
Picion, class prejudice, a reluctance to adopt 
new methods—all will be working against 
the new programs. 

General Ky, his prestige bolstered by the 
Honolulu talks—the first time a Vietnamese 
Premier has met an American President— 
gives every public indication of being be- 
hind the reform program. It will take his 
full support, and much more besides, if there 
is to be any hope for success in this overdue 
but still vital revolution. 


FLEET ADM. CHESTER NIMITZ 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from California [Mr. CORMAN] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, those of 
us who served in the U.S. Armed Forces 
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in the Pacific during World War II share 
a particularly deep sense of grief over 
the passing of Fleet Adm. Chester Nimitz. 

More than any other single man, 
Admiral Nimitz was the architect of a 
winning strategy in the Pacific theater of 
operations. 

President Roosevelt appointed him 
commander in chief of the Pacific Fleet 
shortly after the disastrous surprise at- 
tack against the United States at Pearl 
Harbor. When assigned this immense re- 
sponsibility the large part of America’s 
seapower had been destroyed. Jap- 
anese bombers had sunk 18 ships at 
Pearl Harbor, including 8 battleships. 

The fleet, under Admiral Nimitz’ 
leadership, recovered quickly and won a 
decisive victory over the Japanese forces 
in the Battle of the Coral Sea only 6 
months later. The Battle of the Coral 
Sea and our subsequent victory in the 
Battle of Midway were the pivotal events 
in dooming the Japanese to their ulti- 
mate surrender. 

At the time of surrender, the forces 
under the admiral’s command included 6 
divisions of U.S. marines, 6,256 ships, 
14,847 combat aircraft, and the hundreds 
of thousands of men necessary to oper- 
ate these weapons of war—the greatest 
armada ever assembled under one flag 
in history. 

Admiral Nimitz served his country 
during peacetime in many capacities, 
including the chairmanship of President 
Truman’s Commission on Internal Se- 
curity and Individual Rights, and 8 years 
as a member of the Board of Regents 
of the University of California. 

The admiral, as the men who served 
under him can testify, demonstrated 
that victory in combat is not only a 
matter of superior might but also the 
creation of a superior determination and 
morale. His achievements, in war and 
peace, exemplify courage and judgment 
as well as compassion and patriotism. 

We shall sorely miss his inspiring 
2 as we face the grave challenges 
ahead. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR RIBICOFF 
FOR ALERTING CITIZENS ON THE 
TRAFFIC ACCIDENT PERIL 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Mackay] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
ABRAHAM RIBICOFF, of Connecticut, is a 
modern Paul Revere. No Member of the 
89th Congress deserves more credit than 
he does for alerting our citizens to that 
deadly enemy of human life and happi- 
ness—the traffic accident—which lurks 
within every community and which daily 
claims the lives and wrecks the future 
hopes and happiness of men, women, and 
children. 

His constant plea for congressional 
action reverberated in my mind when I 
read of the violent death of the Republi- 
can minority whip of the Maryland legis- 
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lature, the critical injury of a lovely 
young lady legislator and the injury of 
others last Thursday night in the city 
limits of Annapolis. 

The fact that these legislators were 
mangled, although preliminary reports 
indicate that high speed was not in- 
volved, called to mind a statement made 
by Col. John Paul Stapp, the noted Air 
Force expert on the durability of the 
human body, that 42 percent or more of 
our traffic accident fatalities occur under 
survivable conditions. 

If this is the case, then by appropri- 
ate preventive action we could save be- 
tween 10,000 and 20,000 lives a year. 

Last week Mr. Ralph Nader, author of 
the thought-provoking and industry-pro- 
voking book “Unsafe at Any Speed,” 
testified before Senator Rrisicorr’s sub- 
committee. I consider this testimony to 
be of such importance that I am placing 
it in the body of the Recorp for the con- 
venience and attention of every Member 
of Congress and the general public. 

Mr. Nader is an able and an angry 
man. He has madea strong prima facie 
case for swift and effective action. I 
sincerely hope that full-dress public 
hearings will be scheduled in the near 
future, since the last such hearings were 
conducted 10 years ago by Alabama Con- 
gressman Kenneth Roberts. Surely the 
automobile industry will want an oppor- 
tunity to answer the grave charges set 
forth by Mr. Nader. Perhaps more im- 
portantly, hearings on traffic safety 
should be expedited since more than 
350,000 American citizens have perished 
since those hearings were concluded. It 
cannot be repeated too often that the 
traffic accident is the No. 1 killer of 
young people under the age of 25. 

In my home county of De Kalb in 
Georgia all 12 traffic fatalities who died 
between January 1 and February 12 of 
this year were 28 years of age or younger. 
Nine were 21 years of age or younger. 
One was a 13-month-old baby. Seven of 
these fatalities occurred on the Inter- 
state System in our county. 

Fifteen Members of the Senate and 
24 Members of this House have now spon- 
sored the bill to create a National Traffic 
Safety Agency which would be charged 
by this Congress with responsibility to 
provide national leadership to reduce 
traffic accident losses by means of inten- 
sive research and study of the total 
traffic accident phenomenon and by vig- 
orous application of findings. 

Mr. Nader has put the spotlight on one 
facet of the problem. Again I express 
appreciation for Senator Rrisicorr’s un- 
relenting plea that this 89th Congress act 
now. 

The text of Mr. Nader’s testimony 
follows: 


STATEMENT OF RALPH NADER BEFORE THE SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON EXECUTIVE REORGANI- 
ZATION, SENATE COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS, U.S. SENATE, FEBRUARY 10, 1966 


The basic subject of inquiry before this 
subcommittee relates to the Federal role in 
motor vehicle safety. The public safety is 
one of the first and most fundamental func- 
tions of any government. Yet it is quite ob- 
vious that over the past five decades, there 
has been no more serious avoidance of gov- 
ernmental responsibility for the public safety 
than that which has persisted to the present 
day in the area of automobile transportation. 
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Year after year, with Medea-like intensity, 
the motor vehicle, through its traumatic and 
polluting impacts, performs as the greatest 
environmental hazard in this country—a haz- 
ard whose inceptions and consequences do 
not conform neatly to municipal, county, and 
State boundaries. And year after year, our 
scientific, technological, and organizational 
knowhow, and potential, to literally invent 
the future of motor vehicle safety, expand ex- 
ponentially and thereby expose the shock- 
ing, shameful gap between what can be done 
and what is being done. 

The enormity of this neglect by Govern- 
ment is not without some aggregate measure. 
The fatality toll on our streets and highways, 
since the first death by auto in 1899, is al- 
most 1% million; millions more have been 
permanently crippled and tens of millions 
have been injured. Last year, it is estimated 
that just under 50,000 people were killed 
and, too little noticed, over 4 million were in- 
jured. Deaths in 1965 amounted to approxi- 
mately 1.8 million man-years of life lost. Be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 30, extinction by 
motor vehicle is the American way of death; 
for the population as a whole, it is the fourth 
leading cause of death and the first man- 
made cause of death. These figures do not 
include the incalculable harm to individuals 
from automotive pollution. 

Such are the statistics whose long famillar- 
ity is received with a conditioned boredom 
by most of the people who hear them. But 
they are bleeding statistics, notwithstanding 
their inability to project the rending torment 
of the tragedies to which they give numerical 
expression. The material costs, direct and 
indirect, of automible collisions and injuries 
last year was about $20 billion—a figure 
about equal to the retail sales of new auto- 
mobiles in 1965. No other major consumer 
industry begins to approach this significant 
equivalence. 

Against such a massive and costly assault 
on the safety of motor vehicle travel, the 
Federal Government has remained largely 
inert. It is instructive to ask and strive to 
reply to the following questions: 

Why does the Federal Government not have 
the responsibility of setting safety standards 
for all highway motor vehicles as it does for 
all other transport vehicles—air, marine, and 
rail which all together account for 2 percent 
of the injuries and 8 percent of the fatalities 
in transportation? 

Why has the Federal Government not 
spent more than $5 million a year on high- 
way safety research—driver, highway, and 
vehicle—when it has spent between $40 and 
$60 million a year on civilian aviation safety 
research—a form of transport which takes 
one-fiftieth of the lives and less than one 
five-hundredth of the injuries that are lost 
and incurred respectively on highways. 

What kind of priorities and human values 
obtain when Congress can pass the Highway 
Beautification Act last year authorizing a 
sum of $320 million to be appropriated over 
a 2-year period for landscaping, scenic en- 
hancement, control of junkyards and outdoor 
advertising while the highway mayhem fes- 
ters in neglect? 

How can a national trauma which diverts 
some $20 billion a year be approached, purely 
from a rational policy of conserving resources 
and reducing the level of nonvolitional ex- 
penditures, with such trivial resources and 
authority? 

The answers to these questions invite de- 
tailed responses. In the interest of time, 
however, only brief commentary is possible. 

First, the gigantic costs of automobile col- 
lisions have been integrated into our econ- 
omy in such a way as not to motivate cor- 
rective or preventive action. The costs fall 
overwhelmingly, not on the producers of 
motor vehicles or the builders of highways, 
but on the users of motor vehicles who 
presently are in no position to require safer 
design and construction. This situation is 
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quite unlike air, marine, and rail transporta- 
tion. Mishaps and casualties in these forms 
of transportation fall not only on the pas- 
sengers but also on the operators and manu- 
facturers as well. Consequently, there is an 
economic incentive—the continuing attrac- 
tiveness of such modes of transport to travel- 
ers—for operators and manufacturers to take 
corrective action. The Federal Government 
also requires standards of safety to be met. 
It is important to note that the Government 
has been more alert in regulating the safety 
of a mode of transport if the hazards threat- 
en the economic well-being of that system 
as they would for air, marine, and rail travel. 

Death and injury by automobile neither 
threaten the auto industry nor the highway 
transport system generally. As far as moti- 
vating safer designs are concerned, auto- 
mobile transport is by far the most imper- 
vious to casualties than any other type of 
transportation. It can absorb tremendous 
carnage on its roads without affecting the 
viability of automobile transportation. Un- 
der present conditions, there is little eco- 
nomic incentive for the auto maker to con- 
cern himself seriously with auto casualties 
and collisions—for the costs and penalties are 
not upon him. Actually, the more cars de- 
preciate through collisions, the greater the 
demand for new and used cars. Only when 
there is a real threat of cost or other adverse 
feedback, as in the mass litigation over the 
1960-63 Chevrolet Corvairs, does a manufac- 
turer take notice and correct as General Mo- 
tors did for the Corvair rear suspension sys- 
tem after those 4 tragic model years. But 
such feedbacks are very infrequent and, un- 
til the Corvair cases, never on a mass basis. 

Neither do automobile collisions and in- 
juries threaten the economy generally—at 
least there is no felt threat to the economy 
as there would be if, for example, a pest at- 
tack destroyed most of the cotton crop. For 
the costs of the highway epidemic are es- 
sentially economic demands feeding a vast 
highway accident service industry composed 
of medical, hospital, police, legal, insurance 
repair and administrative services. To put 
it squarely, death on the highway produces 
incomes and profits for hundreds of thou- 
sands of people and companies. It is a 
multibillion-dollar industry whose dynamics 
are hardly about to be in the direction of 
self-liquidation. The energies of lawyers 
and physicians (to choose the skills ideally 
most subject to professional standards of 
conduct) are so taken up in the care and 
handling of postaccident problems that they 
have had little time, even if they had the 
inclination, to exert effective and sustained 
efforts toward prevention of collisions and 
injuries. Law and medical students are of- 
fered a curriculum which does not even pro- 
vide for the study of prevention in the con- 
text of their respective professional disci- 
plines. 

Thus, the economics of the highway ac- 
cident industry and the operational health 
of the highway transport system do not 
breed self-correcting forces and the atten- 
tion of government that obtains to a sub- 
stantial degree in other forms of transporta- 
tion. This condition has made the annual 
toll of 50,000 dead and millions injured the 
most expendable horror of our technological 
society. In America, life is cheapest on the 
highway. In macabre fact, as people lay dy- 
ing and bleeding, they are contributing to 
the gross national product which takes but 
does not give to prevent further human 
losses. 

Second, the Federal role has been held to 
the barest minimum through the efforts of 
the automoble industry whose over-riding 
objective is to preserve complete control over 
the design of automobiles and the manner 
in which they are merchandised. The con- 
tinuance of private control over auto design 
is considered important by these companies 
as they continually narrow the quality of 
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their competition between themselves—a 
phenomenon well known to economists who 
study the behavior of highly concentrated or 
oligopolistic industries. However innovative 
the auto companies have been in cutting the 
costs of production their end product—the 
automobile—has been obsolete, particularly 
in terms of safety, for over 30 years. Uncon- 
ventional insight into the “why” of this de- 
plorable condition was offered by George 
Romney in 1958 when, as president of Amer- 
ican Motors, he rendered his classic testi- 
mony before the Senate Subcommittee on 
Antitrust and Monopoly. Mr. Romney stated 
that the auto manufacturers by adopting a 
“common product philosophy” have ended 
“their basic product competition.” “Why 
should they promote customer interest,” Mr. 
Romney noted, “in new product engineering 
possibilities that might eventually obsolete 
their existing production facilities?” 

Instead, the competition between the auto 
companies centers around exaggerated tout- 
ing of trivial differences garnished by throb- 
bing adjectives and beckoning young women, 
large promotional expenditures, the size and 
strength of dealer systems and price adjust- 
ments at the dealer level. When it comes to 
the product itself—the automakers are com- 
peting more and more about less and less. 
“Protective imitation” by Ford, Chrysler, and 
American Motors becomes ever more insistent 
as the dominant product and price leader— 
General Motors with over half the market— 
reflects the limits of permissible variation. 
Notice, for example, the uniformity of the 
useless, recessed bumper design which ex- 
poses fenders, lights, etc., to damage and 
costly repair in slight contacts with other ve- 
hicles or structures. The irreverent question 
was never truer— Did you see the latest 
Ford, made by Chrysler, down at the Chevro- 
let dealer?” 

By concentrating so heavily on auto style, 
the companies achieve the flexibility of stim- 
ulating and then exploiting a wide array of 
emotional involvements by the buying public 
in their new automobiles. Producers of con- 
sumer products generally seek to form many 
identities between their products and poten- 
tial consumers. With increasing precision, 
manufacturers of such goods have learned 
that by selling an aura, a package or a style 
of a product, the buyer’s attention to the 
quality of the product is diminished. For 
automobiles, this choice of sales strategy 
leads to definable advantages for a highly 
concentrated industry with enormous bar- 
riers to entry by new domestic firms. For 
one thing, it leads to the progressive reduc- 
tion of consumer sovereignty because its in- 
herent thrust is to expand and exploit con- 
sumer ignorance of the basic functional 
qualities of the vehicles and focus attention 
on images and trivial distinctions. For 
another, it is a highly convenient deflator of 
any pressures for technological innovation 
if the market system was operating under 
the strains of a competition that offered the 
consumer genuine choices. In terms of 
product competition, the automobile indus- 
try is closer to closed enterprise than it is 
to free enterprise. Because their market 
structure, conduct and performance have 
subverted the basic requisites of a free mar- 
ket system, we have the spectacle of a gigan- 
tic industry wallowing in a profitable tech- 
nological stagnation and relying on super- 
ficial cosmetic changes and the inexorable 
coming of a new year every 12 calendar 
months to peddle the “all new, unsurpassed” 
car model. How tragic are the results and 
how costly the impact on purchasers of 
America’s largest consumer durable. The 
car buyer pays over $700 (according to a 
study by MIT, Harvard and University of 
Chicago economists) when he buys a new car 
for the cost of the annual model change 
which is mostly stylistic in content. Con- 
sider how much safer today’s automobile 
would be if over the past two decades the 
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car buyer received annually a substantial 
safety advance—both in the operational and 
crashworthy aspects of his automobile—for 
that $700 payment. 

Instead, cars are being built which, stand- 
ing still, can kill adult and child pedestrians 
who fall or are inadvertently pushed into 
their sharp points and edges. And passen- 
gers can die in collisions at speeds as low as 
5 m.p.h. Is it any wonder that, at present 
rates, at least 1 out of every 2 living Ameri- 
cans will either be killed or injured (disabled 
beyond the day of injury) in an automobile 
collision? For those with a full life span of 
70 years ahead of them, the probabilities are 
considerably higher. Yet the orgy of ex- 
penditure for style which is charged to the 
consumer every year as entirely standard 
equipment continues unabated. A style 
change for the rear end of a Mustang, for ex- 
ample, will cost the manufacturer close to 
$50 million, 

There are those rare instances when the 
impressive containment of public self-criti- 
cism by auto executives exhausts itself tem- 
porarily. Such an instance occurred in Jan- 
uary 1964 when Donald Frey, a perceptive 
vice president of Ford Motor Co., told a gath- 
ering of automotive engineers: “I believe 
that the amount of product innovation suc- 
cessfully introduced into the automobile is 
smaller today than in previous times and 
is still falling. The automatic transmission 
was the last major innovation of the indus- 
try.” (The automatic transmission, you may 
recall, was first adopted on a mass-produc- 
tion basis in 1938-39). Henry Ford II seemed 
troubled by this same lack of innovation 
when he told the same audience: “When you 
think of the enormous progress of science 
over the last two generations, it’s astonishing 
to realize that there is very little about the 
basic principles of today’s automobiles that 
would seem strange and unfamiliar to the 
pioneers of our industry * * *. What we need 
even more than the refinement of old ideas 
is the ability to develop new ideas and put 
them to work.” The smog-ridden people of 
Los Angeles for many years have been 
troubled by the same thought as they 
struggled against an intransigent, unified 
industry that produced millions of little 
pollution factories on wheels and refused to 
apply the necessary remedial engineering to 
clean them up. Apparently, diagnosis is far 
from treatment. The 1966 Ford advertise- 
ments boast of “engineering magic.” The 
expectant reader, rushing to read on, learns 
that this “magic” is composed of an optional 
stereo-sonic tape system and a station wagon 
tailgate that swings open for people and pulls 
down for cargo. With such “magic” our 
space endeavors would have gotten us no 
further to the moon than Mount Everest. 

The annual model change ritual is not 
meaningful innovation for the public safety 
and welfare; its purpose is to “stir the 
animal” in the car buyer. It is aimed not 
at the reason of men but at their ids and 
hypogastria. Can there be anything less 
than a fundamental contempt for the con- 
sumer in the following advertisements: 

A closeup picture of the front of the Buick 
Skylark over the title “Son of gun.” The 
copy asks the reader; “Ever prodded a 
throttle with 445 pound-feet of torque coiled 
tightly at the end of it? Do that with one 
of these and you can start billing yourself 
as the human cannonball.” 

Teenagers can turn on the radio and hear 
an ad that begins with a deep growl. Is it 
a cue for Tarzan of the apes? An announce- 
ment of a circus coming to town? By no 
means. It is the Pontiac widetrack tiger and 
the announcer urges the listener to come on 
down and ride the tiger at tiger country 
(formerly known as your Pontiac dealer). 

A 1966 Buick Riviera ad tries this sensual 
effect: “If there are two things the romantic 
Italians love, one of them is automobiles, 
Dashing, dramatic automobiles. Now, some 
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people think Italy has a monopoly on the 
red-blooded cars that make hearts beat 
faster and the adrenalin flow. But those 
people have another think coming. The 
tuned car is here. Con Brio.” 

Other ads urge the potential driver to 
“drive it like you hate it,“ or, after spelling 
out the 400-plus horsepower, advising that 
“It's cheaper than psychiatry.” 

While the recent spate of Ford safety ads, 
in response to a growing public outrage over 
unsafe design, urge the reader to “cultivate 
a safety state of mind * * * thinking 
safety” (and GM is doing the same), Ford 
continues to name its cars with such aggres- 
sive and ferocious titles as Comet, Meteor, 
Thunderbird, Cobra, Mustang (Mustang 
means “a wild, unbreakable horse“) and 
Marauder (which means literally “one who 
pillages and lays waste the countryside”). 
There are also the Plymouth Fury and Bar- 
racuda, the Oldsmobile Cutlass and the Buick 
Wildcat—to name a few. And coming soon 
to join the menagerie on the highways are 
the Mercury Cougar and the Chevrolet 
Panther. 

As Prof. Jeffrey O'Connell of the University 
of Illinois Law School asked recently in a 
letter to the New York Times, detailing some 
of these calculated appeals to power, speed, 
and other aggressive instincts: “Shall the 
wolves be shepherds?” 

The answer to this question must be “No.” 
It must be No“ for two independently sum- 
cient reasons. 

First, a genuine democracy has to provide 
for the participation of the public in deci- 
sions relating to technology whose use is so 
fraught with tragedy to millions of people. 
There is an old Roman adage which says: 
“Whatever touches all should be decided by 
all?” The automobile touches us all in the 
most ultimate ways. The safety the motorist 
gets when he buys his car should not be de- 
termined solely by manufacturers—especially 
a tightly knit few—whose interests are neces- 
sarily one of profit-parochialism. A demo- 
cratic polity should not permit an industry 
to unilaterally decide how many years it 
wishes to hold back the installation of su- 
perior braking systems, safer tires and fuel 
tanks that do not rupture and incinerate 
passengers in otherwise survivable accidents, 
suppress safer instrument panels and steer- 
ing assemblies and seat structures and frame 
strengths, or to engage in a stylistic orgy of 
vehicle-induced glare, chrome eyebrow 
bumpers and pedestrian impalers—to take 
only a few examples of many. Instead the 
amount of safety should be determined by a 
fuller dialog and clash of values of the entire 
democratic community. This is hardly a new 
idea. Our country has applied such a phi- 
losophy long ago to other areas of safety— 
safety codes for buildings and factories, food 
and drug regulations, safety standards for 
aircraft, ships, and trains, safety examina- 
tions for professional skills. However inade- 
quate such rules and their administration 
are, they do represent progress when con- 
trasted with the alternatives. They also rep- 
resent society’s decision that democratic par- 
ticipation is to extend to hazardous economic 
activities or products. 

In the area of automobile design, this pub- 
lic participation to raise continuously the 
operational and crashworthy safety of motor 
vehicles does not exist. The automobile has 
been the sacred cow. Because of the atten- 
uated competition of a concentrated indus- 
try, product choices are being made, in effect, 
for the consumer by the manufacturers to 
the extent that they have muted the market 
signals which consumers would ideally have 
in exercising their choice or expressing their 
wishes. More significant, the public has not 
been able to make its collective Judgments 
felt through the governmental process. This 
is the case because both the automobile and 
its maker are in the uniquely immune posi- 
tion of being outside of the law, in four ways, 
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1. The automobile does not have to adhere 
to any meaningful public safety standards for 
crashworthiness and operational safety. 
Existing State standards are limited to head- 
lamps and a small number of other equip- 
ment; they are grossly inadequate even in 
the areas they purport to cover and enforce- 
ment is virtually nonexistent. All States, it 
is believed, now require windshields along 
with windshield wipers. 

2. There is no public inspection to insure 
that automobiles are built even to conform 
with the manufacturers’ own quality control 
standards. Indeed, there is no requirement 
that there be a public filing of the numerous 
confidential bulletins and service letters or 
other communications between manufac- 
turers and dealers concerning defects and 
deficiencies discovered in new car runs after 
thousands of these cars have already been 
sold. The unknowing driver who survives a 
collision because of such defects is required 
to assume any legal responsibility—not the 
manufacturer. 

8. The role of automobiles in causing acci- 
dents and injuries goes virtually uninvesti- 
gated while the police are duty bound to en- 
force laws written almost exclusively in terms 
of driver fault. Clearly, there are differences 
between accident causes and injury causes— 
the latter causes are overwhelmingly related 
to the auto’s design. Yet note the accident 
report form in State after State and see how 
there are no categories for the cause of injury 
and only categories for driver fault as the 
cause of accident—vehicle failure is rou- 
tinely considered owner or driver neglect. 

4. There are not statutory criminal penal- 
ties for manufacturing a defective auto- 
mobile dangerous to life. An automaker is 
not within the scope of such laws. But 
drivers are exposed to criminal fines and 
imprisonment—manslaughter charges—for 
gross negligence leading to one or more 
deaths. Driver behavior is within the rule of 
law; vehicle design and manufacturing be- 
havior is outside the rule of law. Could 
corporate and managerial immunity from 
public accountability be more complete? 

Being outside the law has all the predicta- 
ble consequences of public anarchy. I shall 
not dwell here on a detailed enumeration of 
the hazardous features and safety obsoles- 
cense of contemporary automobiles. They 
have been well enumerated, together with a 
realistic vision of safety innovations that 
can come with an automobile if there was 
the care, in the first feasibility study of the 
New York State safety car program. Other 
research reports and data analyses financed 
through Federal grants and contracts simi- 
larly inform. But I do want to allude to the 
industry practices that are adverse to the 
public’s safety interest and that comprise 
the second reason for governmental action— 

1. The industry has actively cultivated a 
consumer ignorance about safety by pro- 
moting a concept of an automobile that 
stresses style, ride, and performance. While 
eager to tell the potential customer about 
the rated horsepower, acceleration capability, 
and kinds of interior decor, the automaker 
will not tell him, even if he demands it, such 
important facts about the safety of the cars 
as: brake stopping ability, tire skid and blow- 
out resistance, roof collapse strength, door 
latch and door hinge strength, the dash 
panel’s and windshield’s cushioning ability, 
the amount of rearward displacement of the 
steering wheel and shaft under a forward 
crash into a fixed barrier, the side and roof 
crash resistance of the vehicle and the seat 
anchorage strength. These technical values 
can all be given in quite precise terms against 
clearly expressed criteria. Since the auto- 
makers boast about their instrumented 
crash testing, they must haye the answers. 
But they will fight to the end to deny their 
publication for the motoring public—not- 
withstanding the fact that nearly half of all 
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cars will be involved, sometime. in their use, 
in an injury-producing collision. 

Lamentably, this industry’s secrecy places 
severe restraints on company researchers and 
ruptures the canons of scientific communica- 
tion with professional colleagues outside the 
industry. Again and again, I have listened 
to independent scientists and engineers at 
universities and elsewhere outside the indus- 
try complain at the near impossibility of 
communicating with industry employees on 
what is presumably a common dedication to 
save lives. The corporate plea of proprie- 
tary data is an excuse, not a reason. The 
reason is that the carmakers want no public 
knowledge of their safety work or neglect 
thereof, Such knowledge might raise ex- 
pectations or ignite indignations for greater 
safety. 

2. The automakers are spending a pittance 
on safety research and development for basic 
innovation. In the area of vehicle aerody- 
namics and handling analysis—a subject of 
growing urgency as vehicle speeds increase— 
there is deep neglect and shocking theoreti- 
cal ignorance. Of more immediate interest 
is the flimsy allocation of human and finan- 
cial resources to crashworthiness or second 
collision research. It is doubtful whether 
General Motors, a company which grossed 
$20.7 billion in 1965 (greater than the entire 
gross national product of Brazil and greater 
than the Government of France’s revenue 
that year) devoted $1 million for second col- 
lision research in 1965— or two-hundredths 
of 1 percent of its gross receipts. 

3. The auto industry is utterly devoid of 
any measure of corporate humility so neces- 
sary for internal regeneration. Never once 
in response to public questioning has any 
company representative admitted the dan- 
gerous connection between auto exhaust and 
driver safety. Yet experts such as Harvard's 
Ross McFarland and Cal Tech's Arlie Haagen- 
Smit have warned about the fatigue and 
nausea-inducing impact of carbon monox- 
ide levels not infrequent in heavy urban or 
suburban freeway traffic. In addition, re- 
duced visibility from automotive pollution 
has led to temporary closing down of turn- 
pikes. Those who still prefer the voluntary 
approach should remember the action by 
Ford Motor Co. which took off on many of 
its models the blowby devices that curtailed 
crankcase emissions in 1964 after it had 
agreed to put them on earlier in order to 
avoid legislation. It took these devices off 
without notifying car buyers or the Govern- 
ment, and did not reinstall them until noti- 
fied by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. The hardening of the 
corporate arteries even extends to an 
adamant refusal to recognize the dangers of 
pointed ornaments, dagger fins, and 
edges prevalent on the front and backs of 
automobiles to many of the nearly 500,000 
pedestrians struck each year by motor vehi- 
cles. Still the juggernaut plunges ahead. 
Consider the description of the 1966 Toro- 
nado—a brandnew musclecar—by Hubert 
Luckett, executive editor of Popular Science: 
“Functionally, the front bumper design is 
insane. It shares this monstrous affront to 
commonsense with several Detroit cars this 
year. A massive wedgelike projection on 
the sides would be murderous to a hapless 
pedestrian unfortunate enough to step in 
its path. And it could easily hang up on a 
guardrail post, turning an otherwise minor 
mishap into a disaster.” A brandnew car 
with old line negligence. 

4. By its repeated behavior, the auto in- 
dustry has shown that public pressure is the 
only stimulus to which it grudgingly and 
slowly responds. Auto companies opposed 
seat belts for years, ridiculing their pro- 
ponents, then finally offered them as op- 
tional extra cost equipment and in January 
1964, under pressure of enacted legislation, 
decided to make them standard equipment. 
The industry rigged odometers—an inher- 
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ently deceptive practice which fleeced and 
misinformed motorists about rental fees, 
warranties, trade-in wear and gas mileage— 
until the National Bureau of Standards 
proved an average overregistration in mile- 
age by some 3.5 percent. Caught in the act, 
the industry relented to new standards but 
only after making sure they were still inade- 
quate. The point is that there is never any 
punishment or deterrent to such behavior, 
as there would be for individuals. The only 
question for the industry is when will it be 
exposed and chided, not how it will have to 
face up to the law—which does not exist. 
And just yesterday the auto companies an- 
nounced that a collapsible steering column 
and a dual braking system will be available 
for the 1967 models—thanks to the pressure 
by public officials which took off the shelf 
designs that were there for years. Such con- 
cessions have been from the industry 
only after thousands of deaths and millions 
of injuries have occurred. The companies 
have not changed their phony arguments 
about a 3-year leadtime, about exorbitant 
cost, about the product “looking like a tank” 
and other obstacle courses which now can 
only, at best, be overcome in piecemeal and 
slow fashion. The manufacturers are always 
telling us what they cannot do in vague un- 
supported terms, never what they can do, 
Even when they announce the installation 
of collapsible steering columms for next 
year’s models, they do not give us the per- 
formance values of the design. These are 
the same companies who offered padded 
dashboards for extra cost until 1965 on most 
models even though they offered little safety 
advantage and on some models were a greater 
hazard than unpadded dashboards. 

5. In recent months, the auto companies, 
moving as a coalition through their trade 
body, the Automobile Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and their technical servant, the Society 
of Automotive Engineers, are forging new in- 
stitutions and new industrywide unanim- 
ities to stall or fight off the increasingly 
focused expressed of the motorist's need for 
greater vehicle safety. One such institution 
heavily promoted and influenced by the in- 
dustry and its tax-exempt agent, the Auto- 
motive Safety Foundation, is the Vehicle 
Equipment Safety Commission—presently 
adhered to by a majority of States on the 
urging of State motor vehicle administra- 
tors. The VESC is a wholly unnecessary in- 
terlayer between the States and the Federal 
Government that torpedoes the very mean- 
ing of federalism and distorts out of all pro- 
portion the utility of regional State com- 
pacts. After all, the very purpose of a fed- 
eral government is to assume responsibility 
for those public issues which significantly 
and continuously are interstate in character. 
The VESC is a device to block Federal ac- 
tion and strip the States of independent 
legislative initiatives. This latter objective 
was driven home to the New York State 
Joint Legislative Committee on Motor Ve- 
hicles and Traffic Safety in 1964 when the 
Automobile Manufacturers Association sent 
the committee chairman, Senator Edward 
J. Speno, a letter imperiously recommending 
that all the vehicle safety bills before the 
Committee be referred to the VESC. 

State support for the VESC has come pri- 
marily from State motor vehicle departments 
who have long been accustomed to working 
with the AMA and who have shared its pref- 
erence for keeping vehicle safety issues on 
an administrative level of decisionmaking. 
The abundantly generous hosting of parties 
and dinners by the auto industry at annual 
meetings of the American Association of Mo- 
tor Vehicles Administrators—a private, not 
public organization incidentally—helps re- 
store old friendships. It is no coincidence 
that the AAMVA is presently housing the 
VESC in its offices in Washington and that 
the Automotive Safety Foundation has 
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granted funds to the AAMA for VESC promo- 
tion. 

The united industry front can also be seen 
in the manner in which the General Services 
Administration is being handled—a develop- 
ment which might be of considerable interest 
to this subcommittee. GSA trundles along 
conceding prearranged industry positions, 
ignoring outside advice by acknowledged 
specialists such as the FAA’s John Swear- 
ingen and Dr. Merrill Allen of Indiana Uni- 
versity, in a headlong thrust toward making 
a mockery out of the legislative intent of the 
Roberts bill, Public Law 88-515. The pur- 
pose of this law was to have an active safety- 
oriented Federal procurement of passenger 
vehicles serve as a meaningful pacesetter 
instead of a contorted instrument to promote 
industry options, to facilitate industry price 
increases and to ratify existing industry 
safety levels. 

Against such a background and foreground 
of industry practice and policy, the Federal 
Government must take a decisive role in 
highway safety. This does not mean that 
the Federal Government should preempt 
the field entirely from the States. It does 
mean that the various endeavors undertaken 
by public authorities be analyzed to deter- 
mine which level of Government is best 
equipped to have the particular responsibil- 
ity. No longer can we afford to repeat the 
general invocation—so beloved by the traffic 
safety establishment—that “the primary re- 
sponsibility for traffic safety is vested in the 
States.” In questioning the fervent advo- 
cates of this article of faith, I have never 
been able to derive any revealed justification 
other than it was so in the days of William 
Howard Taft. But these advocates have their 
undisclosed reasons that all lead to protect- 
ing the status quo dedicated to the proposi- 
tion that traffic safety is chiefly driver be- 
havior and may the special interests be pro- 
tected forever after. For when the status 
quo is perturbed by State actions, as is oc- 
curring in New York, where the automobile is 
coming in for some attention, these advocates 
press hard for the Vehicle Equipment Safety 
Commission and traditional AMA wisdom as 
the founts for all States to look to for in- 
spiration and guidance. In refusing the re- 
peated requests to appear at an executive 
hearing in Iowa sent them by Attorney Gen- 
eral Lawrence F. Scalise, the four auto com- 
panies complained of the burden it would be 
to appear at such State hearings and in- 
formed him that the AMA representative 
would be there only. The AMA representa- 
tive, Karl Richards, then stood up and de- 
clined to answer any technical questions or 
any questions dealing with corporate policy 
or specific cars. Iowa's right to know about 
the safety of the products that its people 
purchase and drive by the hundreds of thou- 
sands every year was squelched by an in- 
dustry that just was bigger than that State. 

I view the task of the Federal Government 
as one of implementing a public policy for 
automobile safety that brings into operation 
the scientific and engineering talents and 
resources of the Nation. It is encouraging to 
note that, at long last, the thinking and re- 
search done by a tiny group of bright, dedi- 
cated civil servants in the Bureau of Public 
Roads’ Office of Research and Development 
is beginning to find verbal receptiveness 
among the Department of Commerce’s top 
policymakers. 

Speaking before the Highway Research 
Board on January 18, 1966, Under Secretary 
of Commerce for Transportation, Allan S. 
Boyd, said: “Probably the most promising 
approach to significant, tangible improve- 
ments in highway safety in the immediate 
future lies in the application of modern tech- 
nology * * *. Its application, in essence, 
means that we must understand the capa- 
bilities and limitations of the driver and then 
design improvements in the vehicle-highway 
system to make his driving more reliable and 
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more effective. It means we can prevent ac- 
cidents or mitigate their consequences by 
additions or modifications to the vehicle and 
the roadway.” 

Last November, Secretary of Commerce, 
John T. Connor, was quite emphatic in draw- 
ing upon the findings of the Bureau of Public 
Roads: 

“So the Interstate System is getting re- 
sults. And it is getting them because high- 
way engineers relied on facts and rejected the 
emotional and widely held, but fallacious, be- 
lief that almost all accidents are somehow 
caused by driver error or failure, through 
carelessness or irresponsibility, 

“This belief stems naturally enough from 
our system of accident reporting, which tends 
to be in terms of traffic violations, and from 
our concept of legal liability, and it has been 
reinforced by well-publicized safe driving 
campaigns. It leads, of course, to the as- 
sumption that, if almost all accidents are 
caused by driver error, the way to eliminate 
them is to make all drivers drive better. 

“And since most motorists consider them- 
selves good drivers, it leads further to the 
assumption that most accidents are caused 
by a small group of dangerous, accident- 
prone drivers. Therefore, if we could get 
them off the road we would not have acci- 
dents. 

“Unfortunately, these assumptions are not 
supported by the facts. An analysis by the 
Bureau of Public Roads just last summer 
showed that almost an entirely different 
group of drivers is involved in accidents each 
year, and removing the repeaters—those who 
have two or more accidents in any one year— 
would have virtually no effect on the follow- 
ing year’s accidents. The facts are that the 
great bulk of accidents involve average, nor- 
mally responsible drivers. No one is im- 
mune, It is the accumulation of rare acci- 
dents, occurring to all too many generally 
good drivers, that principally account for our 
annual traffic toll. 

“The fact is that most drivers, most of the 
time, are driving near the limits of their 
ability—considering the complexity of the 
traffic situation and of the driving task. * * + 
In our pursuit of safety the emphasis on 
remedial engineering rather than reprimand 
represents an important breakthrough.” 

The next step from such an understanding 
would seem to be to construct a scale of 
policy priorities aimed at reducing automo- 
bile casualties. Two operating principles of 
a profoundly proven nature in many fields of 
man-machine interaction are crucial here: 
(1) Safety measures that do not rely on or 
require people’s voluntary and repeated co- 
operation are more effective and more reli- 
able than those that do. (2) The sequence 
of events that leads to an accident-injury 
can be broken by engineering measures even 
before there is a complete understanding of 
the casual chain. Thus, for example, im- 
proved braking systems that do not fade or 
lock, safer tires, safer handling characteris- 
tics, and the elimination of vehicle-induced 
glare and carbon monoxide reduce the strains 
on the driving task and the risk of accidents. 
And most important, a crash-resistant auto- 
mobile which protects the occupants from 
collision forces can make accidents safer, if 
not altogether safe, Indeed, since present 
technology is capable of producing cars eco- 
nomically, conveniently and attractively to 
protect occupants without significant injury 
in collisions up to and over 50 m.p.h. (de- 
pending on the nature of the collision), and 
since at least three-fourths of all deaths and 
serious injuries occur at impact speeds under 
50 m.p.h., the course of action for rational 
men to pursue is to have such automobiles 
built. 

The plain fact is that it is faster, cheaper, 
and more enduring to build operationally 
safe and crashworthy automobiles that will 
prevent death and injury than to build a 
policy around the impossible goal of having 
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drivers behave perfectly at all times under 
all conditions in the operation of a basically 
unsafe vehicle and under often treacherous 
highway conditions. We can try ad infinitum 
to get all 95 million drivers to learn, and 
instantly act on this learning, that panic 
brake applications in certain emergency sit- 
uations, particularly on wet surfaces, are 
likely to lock the brakes with consequent 
loss of control of the vehicle. Or we can 
simply apply what is presently known and 
build automobiles with antilocking braking 
systems. 

The lessons are as comparable in auto- 
mobile design for injury prevention as they 
are for accident prevention. A crashworthy 
automobile is the last clear chance to prevent 
bloodshed; it is that final net that catches 
all the contributing factors in the collision 
sequence and cuts the sequence so that 
casualties are prevented or minimized. In 
this strategic placement, a crashworthy 
vehicle is highly efficient in that it can take 
all the infinite and far more intractable 
variables expressed through the behavior of 
drivers interacting with highways and 
vehicles and make the output fail-safe. By 
way of illustration, a safe dash panel, steer- 
ing assembly and seat structure are con- 
stant factors ready to avert disaster; they 
do not depend on how they feel, on how they 
are educated or exhorted or admonished or 
fined to do their work. They do their work 
because they are there, in shape all the time. 
Just 4 years of automobile production will 
comprise half of all mileage traveled. A mass 
production industry can turn out such 
vehicles on the command of a tiny handful 
of men. Automating safety in automobiles 
consequently has great administrative as 
well as time advantages. 

Yet instead of a rigorous analysis of priori- 
ties so as to get the fastest and most efficient 
safety output from given inputs, we hear 
the incantations about “balanced traffic 
safety programs” or that it is really all “the 
nut behind the wheel.” The best that can 
be said about such thinking is that it is 
primitive. A civilized society should want 
to protect even the nut behind the wheel 
from paying the ultimate penalty for a 
moment’s carelessness, not to mention pro- 
tecting the innocent people who get in his 
way. These and other similar handy mottoes 
are part of a self-serving ideology—there is 
no better word for it—of traffic safety strongly 
developed and perpetuated by the auto- 
mobile industry in order to divert the pub- 
lic’s gaze from the role of vehicle design. 
Consider the potent force of the second 
collision idea once it was sprung loose, not 
from industry sources, but from the projects 
supported by the Federal Government which 
wrapped data and photographs around this 
idea to nurture it on its way to the political 
and legislative policymaking process. 

Here we arrive at the nub of the problem 
in traffic safety. The barriers to progress and 
innovation are not knowledge gaps but the 
overabundance of special interests which the 
scientists euphemistically call “nontechnical 
obstacles” to change. These special interests 
tragically have included the very groups 
which could have been the classic counter- 
vailing and disciplining powers on the auto 
industry—namely, the casualty insurance 
industry and the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation. But the accommodations of other 
interests with the auto industry have 
sacrificed the vehicle design safety interest. 

The latest performance of the direct and 
indirect power of the automobile and allied 
interests to divert, deter, and diminish the 
more effective measures for cutting the high- 
way toll will become apparent very shortly 
when the administration sends its proposed 
Highway Traffic Safety Act of 1966 to the 
Congress. Reliable public indications point 
to a request for substantially more funds for 
research which is desirable. But the admin- 
istration’s proposal will not solve the juris- 
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dictional and administrative bottlenecks 
within the executive branch that have im- 
peded action, will not request authority for 
mandatory automobile safety standards, will 
not provide for the construction of proto- 
type safety cars, but will ask for sizable sums 
of money for existing and least effectively 
conceived programs at the State level—all to 
be primarily guided for the consumer’s bene- 
fit by the Department of Commerce. (If this 
latter arrangement is a paradox, it is an in- 
stitutionalized one.) Another no-law law 
for the consumer's protection will be put 
before Congress and the National Safety 
Council, the Automotive Safety Foundation, 
the Insurance Institute for Highway Safety, 
the Auto Industries Highway Safety Com- 
mittee, and the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety—those misnomers of the traf- 
fic safety establishment—will breathe a sigh 
of relief. 

Of course, my predictions could be wrong. 
I would be delighted if they were. 

Until the suffocating hand of the so-called 
national traffic safety organizations and their 
omnipresent automotive patron is lifted 
once and for all by an aroused citizenry and 
government, the critical priorities will not be 
translated into action. A good place to begin 
anew is with the President’s Committee for 
Traffic Safety. This Committee is an execu- 
tive agency employing civil servants over 
whom stand Mr. William Foulis, the Execu- 
tive Director, and Dr. Richard Tossell, his as- 
sistant. These two men are privately paid by 
the automobile and insurance industries. 
The President’s Committee really functions 
only through the administrative com- 
mittee (of the Advisory Council to the 
President’s Committee) which sets the policy. 
The President’s Committee is composed of 
16 private citizens and its Chairman, William 
Randolph Hearst, Jr. As a Government 
agency controlled outright by private auto- 
motive interest groups, the President’s Com- 
mittee occupies a place unique in the history 
of American government. Never before have 
private business groups established them- 
selves within Government in order to exploit 
the prestige of the President and his Office. 
Officials in the Department of Commerce and 
other Government agencies have repeatedly 
urged that this anomalous condition be ter- 
minated, William Randolph Hearst, Jr., not- 
withstanding. It can only be assumed that 
once the President finds time to turn his at- 
tention to this problem, it will be resolved 
in the only appropriate manner. 

Last week, President Johnson stated to the 
American Trial Lawyers Association that the 
“gravest problem before this Nation—next 
to the war in Vietnam—is the death and de- 
struction, the shocking and senseless car- 
nage, that strikes daily on our highways and 
that takes the highest and more terrible toll 
each year.” Implicit in this statement would 
seem to be an increased awareness of the 
necessity for Federal leadership. In the most 
important area—that of obtaining safer au- 
tomobile design and construction, there is a 
need for five Federal functions: 

1. Standards and inspection function: The 
establishment of carefully administered dy- 
namic standards for automobile safety per- 
formance to get faster application of known 
technology and override the barriers to in- 
novation now rampant in the huge bureau- 
cratic structures known as the American au- 
tomobile companies. To have meaning, 
standards require an attendant form of in- 
spection or crashworthiness certificate to 
make sure the standards are met. Both 
criminal penalties and injunctive powers 
should be provided in any legislation. 

2. Research and development function: 
Behind the chrome curtain there is too little 
safety research and many an excuse between 
research and use. A Federal facility for re- 
search into automobile design safety will 
serve to advance sharply the state of knowl- 
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edge and will also encourage and support 
independent centers of such work around the 
country and break the near monopoly of au- 
tomotive engineering presently held by the 
automobile industry. Such a facility will be 
a major contributor to the constant upgrad- 
ing of Federal performance standards and 
would include the design, construction and 
testing of prototype vehicles, as envisaged 
by S. 2162 introduced by Senator GAYLORD 
NELSON and presently before this subcom- 
mittee. 

3. Federal support function: Financial and 
technical assistance to the States for the 
establishment of proficient accident-injury 
investigative teams to collect the data for 
future preventive policies and to provide the 
facts for the just adjudication of legal re- 
sponsibility instead of the automatic bias of 
blaming the driver in lieu of an investigation. 
Elemental notions of due process of law re- 
quire such a program. Support should also 
be given for vehicle inspection of a scope 
well beyond the nominal procedures employed 
today and the inspection standards written 
by the auto industry. Administrative safe- 
guards against corruption and other abuses 
of State inspection programs must be care- 
fully devised. 

Data and other experience from these acci- 
dent-injury investigations and inspections 
should be aggregated and processed with the 
objective of determining patterns of make 
and model failure due to defective design or 
poor quality control. All bulletins and other 
communications between the manufacturer 
and dealer about such defects should be pub- 
licly filed with the appropriate State author- 
ity together with a copy of the communica- 
tion to the car buyer which should be re- 
quired under prescribed forms. 

The Federal Government must establish 
once and for all, as it has for aviation safety, 
the principle and practice of recalling defec- 
tive makes and models of automobiles for 
correction by the manufacturer at its dealer 
or other suitable location. The 1960-63 Cor- 
vairs with their extraordinary tendency for 
rear-end breakaway behavior leading to un- 
controllability and rollover are prime candi- 
dates for such callbacks. There are at least 
750,000 Corvairs remaining out of these 4 
years of production. By merely adding re- 
bound straps, replacing the rear springs, and 
installing an antiroll bar in the front sus- 
pension—at a total material and labor cost to 
Chevrolet not exceeding $15 per car, the risk 
of many deaths and injuries can be substan- 
tially reduced. Warnings to owners, through 
adviseries and printed decals in a prominent 
location on the vehicle, about the critical im- 
portance of the proper tire inflation pres- 
sures front and rear should be included. 

4. Statistical and data processing func- 
tion: The Nation can no longer rely on a 
private organization—the National Safety 
Council—for its traffic accident-injury sta- 
tistics. In no other area of mortality and 
morbidity statistics has the Government re- 
lied on a private organization. With the im- 
mense potential offered by the computer for 
fast, complex, and meaningful data process- 
ing and with the forthcoming implementa- 
tion of the Baldwin amendment pressing the 
States for more explicit, more uniform, and 
more adequate highway safety standards, it 
is all the more incumbent upon the Federal 
Government to establish a complete statis- 
tical facility. 

The entire information and data output of 
projects financed by the Federal Government 
at universities or other institutions should 
be obtained by the Government. The decade 
long situation at the Cornell Automotive 
Crash Injury Research (Cornell Areonautical 
Laboratory) whereby data relating to spe- 
cific accident cases are funneled exclusively 
to the manufacturers and denied all public 
agencies, even though these data are obtained 
chiefly through Government funding and 
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support, is a disgrace too long tolerated and 
overdue for congressional investigation. 

5. Educative and alert function: This 
should involve a governmental contribution 
to the improved working of the market- 
place. First, the manufacturers should be 
required to file annual reports detailing, 
with supporting technical data, the oper- 
ational safety and crashworthy improve- 
ments in their automobiles and disclosing 
any deteriorations. This information should 
be then translated into readily understanda- 
ble consumer publications distributed by 
GPO to better inform the car buyer about 
the choices available to him and generally 
to improve his critical capacity. In addi- 
tion, the antitrust laws should be rigorously 
enforced to dissolve any collusive or con- 
certed activity on an industrywide basis or 
between various manufacturers to restrain 
the development and/or marketing of safety 
features. An analysis of the present scope 
of antitrust law may well lead to recom- 
mendations for strengthening them to cover 
subtler, though just as harmful, anticom- 
petitive behavior. 

If these and other Federal functions in 
highway safety are to be administered fairly 
and efficiently, a thorough reorganization of 
the present dispersal of responsibility into 
one or possible two administrative units is 
necessary. With the President’s recommen- 
dation last month for a Department of 
Transportation, it is quite clear that the 
administration is engaged in just such an 
endeavor as part of an overall reorganization 
of the Government machinery for trans- 
portation. 

All the above points to meticulous care 
in drafting the law to anticipate the many 
problems that would otherwise arise and 
provide the necessary safeguards against easy 
administrative rigidity, erosion, or capitula- 
tion to the regulatees. This is a demanding 
legislative task—one that calls for an am- 
bitious exercise of the legislative hearing 
function to gather together the facts and 
judgments that will increase the wisdom of 
final policy decisions. This subcommittee 
has compiled two volumes of considerable 
value, but the bulk of the iceberg remains 
beneath the ocean. Many more volumes 
need to be assembled to explore the workings 
of government, industry, and to hear from 
other groups and specialists connected with 
motor vehicle safety in various ways. Taken 
together they will illuminate the pitfalls 
and tragedies of the past which are to be 
avoided, extend the awareness of the prob- 
lems and remedies throughout the land, and 
construct a scenario of the future toward 
which we all should strive. 


THE JOB CORPS IS MAKING PROG- 
RESS IN THE WAR AGAINST POV- 
ERTY 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call the attention of my colleagues 
to a really excellent article by How- 
ard Persinger, staff writer for the Ali- 
quippa Steelworker, which appeared in 
the January edition of that publication. 
The article is entitled “Opportunities 
Unlimited,” and it describes the tremen- 
dous contribution to America’s future 
being made by the Camp Parks Job Corps 
Training Center in Pleasanton, Calif., 
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which is operated for the Office of Eco- 
nomic Opportunity by Litton Industries, 
Inc., educational systems division. 

The article points out that 2,000 dis- 
advantaged young men from all over the 
Nation are currently receiving basic and 
citizenship education and widely varying 
job training in such important fields as 
office machine repair, automotive work, 
radio and electronics, welding, building 
maintenance, and culinary arts. In ad- 
dition, the corpsmen have access—for 
the first time—to arts and crafts, and 
publish their own newspaper. As the 
article puts it, Camp Parks has brought 
to the corpsmen “a rebirth of hope where 
there was despair, and light where there 
was darkness.” 

Mr. Speaker, we must not ignore such 
compelling evidence that the Job Corps 
is making tremendous progress in the 
war against poverty. I would like to 
have Mr. Persinger’s article, together 
with a related Steelworker editorial en- 
titled “Last Chance To Be Somebody” 
inserted at this point in the RECORD: 

OPPORTUNITIES UNLIMITED 
(By Howard Persinger, staff writer) 

“Opportunities unlimited.” Within these 
two words is contained a world of meaning to 
approximately 2,000 boys. These boys are 
now receiving training in basic education, 
citizenship, and in a vocation at the Camp 
Parks Job Corps Center, which is located at 
Pleasanton, Calif. The two words symbolize 
a rebirth of hope where there was despair, 
and light where there was but darkness. 

“Opportunities unlimited” is the appro- 
priate slogan of the Job Corps training cen- 
ter, and it is diligently applied with the idea 
of enabling the boys to obtain gainful em- 
ployment as a result of the training received 
there. 

The center at Camp Parks is one of many 

such centers, others being located at differ- 
ent points over the Nation. Part of President 
Johnson's war on poverty program, the Job 
Corps was set up to train that segment of 
our youth who for one reason or another, 
have no place to go and no way to get there. 
Centers have been set up for both boys and 
girls. 
Steelworker Editor Francschini and this 
writer had the privilege of visiting the Camp 
Parks Center on December 9, therefore it is 
used as a case in point to illustrate the 
whole program. 

Located not far from San Francisco, Camp 
Parks is a former Army base that has been 
reactivated for use by the Job Corps. It is 
operated for the Government by Litton 
Industries, Inc., educational systems 
division. 

We spent the better part of a day tour- 
ing the camp in the company of Mr. Gor- 
don Lowe, who was most helpful and co- 
operative. To portray the fine work being 
done here is a very difficult task. One can 
hear or read about the wonderful work and 
accomplishment of these centers, but can- 
not come to full realization except by per- 
sonal exposure. There is nothing more 
worthwhile than helping youngsters to help 
themselves, and the personnel of the camp 
is doing a tremendous job. 

Boys come to this center from all over 
the country. They are under no obliga- 
tion to remain, and can leave at any time. 
It is significant that only 18 percent do 
leave, and strong testimony that the boys 
are acutely aware of the opportunity they 
have. 

The entrants range in age from 16 to 21, 
and their education level varies of course. 
Some of them cannot read. To remedy this, 
each boy receives 2½ hours per day instruc- 
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tion in basic education. The classes are ar- 
ranged according to reading levels. This pri- 
mary type of education enables many boys 
to pass Selective Service tests, and get into 
the Army. The vocational training equips 
them with a skill to get a job. Both of 
these encourage the boys to get further edu- 
cation on their own after finishing the Job 
Corps training. The boys may stay in the 
center up to 2 years and upon the satis- 
factory completion of training in one voca- 
tion may take up a second. 

During the course of the day we visited 
most of the vocational schools, and the 
basic education classes. We visited with 
some of the boys in their rooms, and lunched 
with them in their dining hall. 

I was impressed by the automotive school, 
and I guess a lot of the boys are, too, since 
it is one of the more popular vocations. Due, 
I guess, to the love that most young fellows 
have of tinkering with cars. But these boys 
weren't tinkering * * * they were learning. 
The school contains among other things, a 
complete auto body and paint shop, and there 
were autos in various stages of being rebuilt. 
Some of the kids were learning how to repair 
automatic transmissions (a formidable look- 
ing project). 

The Volkswagen Co. set up a shop within 
the school to teach the boys how to repair 
their autos. The company installed all the 
equipment in this unit and sent their rep- 
resentatives in to instruct in the operation 
of it. In brief, the boys learn all facts of 
auto repair and maintenance here, under the 
careful supervision of competent instructors. 
This was true of all the vocational schools, 
as well as all other facilities. 

We visited the electronics school, and 
watched the boys as they were learning basic 
theory and practical application. After 
learning the fundamentals of circuitry and 
soldering the boys are furnished with com- 
ponents, and learn from scratch, by assem- 
bling a complete radio. After it is com- 
pletely wired and alined, the boys are given 
a case in which to put it. Ergo, they have 
their own personal radio. I think this touch 
is most beneficial, since it gives a sense of 
5 that nothing else could im- 
part. 

Next was the typewriter repair shop, and 
as we went through this and saw typewriters 
in various stages of assembly or disassembly. 
I was amazed at the intricacy of the dad- 
blamed things. As Gene Houck, one of the 
instructors remarked, “People come through 
here, see this, and the first thing they say 
is * * * hmmmm, I wonder if you could tell 
me what is wrong with my typewriter, it does 
this: tss. 

In line with this is a plan, now forming, 
to teach the boys the intricate and much 
needed art of appliance repair and servicing. 

After this came the school to teach the 
boys building maintenance, and it was here 
that we really received an eye opener. I don’t 
think there was anything missed in the way 
of showing the boys what to do in the way 
of taking care of a building. I guess if one 
never took care of a building, then one 
really has no idea of just what is involved 
and required to do the job. It is so vast that 
I won't try to describe it * * + let it suffice 
to say that I have the greatest respect for 
building maintainers, henceforth and for- 
evermore. So be it. 

There is an arts and crafts shop that is a 
revelation. I say a revelation because it is 
here that boys with innate talent are given 
a chance to demonstrate it. Among the 
things taught here is painting, weaving, 
jewelry making, and ceramics. Some of the 
work produced by the boys is outstanding, 
and particularly the paintings I saw dis- 
played. 

One of the places we missed was the culi- 
nary arts school, but I imagine that it is on 
the same high level as all the others. 
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In the course of our travels, we visited the 
camp library. As we scanned the shelves, 
they seemed somewhat bare. In conversing 
with the librarian, we asked about this. 
This kindly woman fairly glowed as she 
told us of the large amount of books that 
were checked out, and of the interest the 
boys had in general reading and study. I 
personally feel that this is a real criteria of 
complete success. Once you get them in- 
terested in reading, they are halfway home 
on the road to success. 

There are other fine activities and facilities 
provided for the boys. There is a spacious 
recreation hall with snack bar and tables. 
This is where the boys spend their free 
time in relaxation. It is closed during work 
and study periods. For the athletic minded 
there is a gym, also a ballfleld and basketball 
court. The camp also has a theater, and the 
boys put out a remarkably fine newspaper. 
At this point I would like to extend compli- 
ments to one of the staff photographers of 
the paper. This is Maurice du Pont, who does 
some real tough photography. 

At lunch with some of the boys we partook 
of a meal consisting of meat with tomato 
sauce, potatoes, broccoli, salad, and cake. 
There was a choice of beverages, coffee, tea, 
or milk. The meals are planned and nutri- 
tionally balanced. There are seconds avail- 
able, if one is so inclined. 

The camp is run on the honor system and 
the boys are self-policing. This is very ef- 
fective, and makes the lads aware of their 
duties and responsibilities. Naturally they 
are under supervision, but in general terms, 
they are on their own. 

A boy’s room is his home and we were in- 
vited in to visit with some of them, where 
we were treated in a very hospitable manner. 
Since it is their home and therefore their 
castle, they are free to fix them up as they 
see fit. Of course it must be kept clean. 
This is the only restriction and this is the 
way it should be. Some of the boys are 
interested in landscaping, and have done 
some good work outside various buildings. 

One thing that stood out in my mind 
throughout the entire day was this * * *. 
There is a vitality and enthusiasm in all 
the camp personnel, from administration to 
all the instructors. One senses instinctively 
that they are receiving great joy from their 
work, and getting a “big bang” from the 
knowledge that they are really doing a fine 
job helping these kids. What helps to uplift 
our youth is of extreme benefit to the whole 
Nation, 

As the day progressed, we talked to many 
of the boys and it was both gratifying and 
heartwarming to hear the enthusiasm ex- 
pressed about the Job Corps in general, and 
of the new lease on life they were obtaining 
from it. The frequent comment was that 
they realized it might be the last chance 
they could have to get a start in life on a 
more compatible basis with other people. 
Some of these kids have had it darn rough, 
and have seen more of the adverse side of 
life than they should have at their age, and 
it has instilled in them a knowing that they 
have to grasp this opportunity, and go from 
here. Life has taught them commonsense, 
and I look for great things in their fu- 
ture. 

“For what good are pearls of wisdom, with- 
out the thread of commonsense to string 
them on.” 


Last CHANCE To Be SOMEBODY 
A recent visit to the Youth Job Corps 
center located in Camp Parks, Calif., con- 
vinced me of the worthiness and necessity 
of the Job Corps. Contrary to what we read 
in the daily press, I witnessed firsthand the 
outstanding job being done to motivate and 
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reclaim individuals that would in all prob- 
ability be social problems the rest of their 
lives. The c takes service rejects, school 
dropouts, boys flirting with the law, lads so 
ill adjusted that it is impossible for them to 
hold steady jobs, and semi-illiterates. 

These boys spend half of their corps day 
in school and the other half in on-the-job 
training. I joined them in their routine. 
Their conversations and actions unfolded a 
burning desire for a place in society, a will- 
ingness to learn, strong efforts to be man- 
nerly and polite, and above all—motivation. 

It is true the Job Corps fails with 30 per- 
cent of these boys, but the 70 percent that 
remain expressed their opinion of the Job 
Corps with the words: “Would you mess up 
your last chance to be somebody?” 

Even if the percentages were reversed, the 
old adage, “an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” sure fits. 

Just imagine what the cost would be in so- 
cial and welfare dollars if these boys were 
allowed to drift into adulthood. 

The Youth Job Corps must survive and 
be expanded to reach every eligible youth. 

The Job Corps fulfills President Johnson's 
prophetic words, “We must make taxpayers 
out of people, not taxeaters.” 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. Hacan of 
Georgia (at the request of Mr. EDMOND- 
son), for the rest of the week, on account 
of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDER GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to Mr. 
ABERNETHY (at the request of Mr. Boccs), 
for 15 minutes, February 23; to revise 
and extend his remarks and to include 
extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Hutcutnson) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. GRIFFIN. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accord- 
ingly (at 12 o’clock and 51 minutes 
p. m.), the House adjourned until tomor- 
row, Wednesday, February 23, 1966, at 
12 o'clock noon. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, execu- 
tive communications were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and referred as fol- 
lows: 

2077. A letter from the Chairman, U.S. Ad- 
visory Commission on International Educa- 
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tional and Cultural Affairs, transmitting the 
third special report of the Commission, pur- 
suant to section 107, Public Law 87-256 (H. 
Doc. No. 386); to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

2078. A letter from the Associate Adminis- 
trator, Foreign Agricultural Service, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, transmitting a report 
on title I, Public Law 480, agreements signed 
during January 1966, pursuant to Public Law 
85-128; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

2079. A letter from the Secretary, the 
Foundation of the Federal Bar Association, 
transmitting the annual audit report for the 
fiscal year ending September 30, 1965, pur- 
suant to Public Law 662, 83d Congress; to 
the Committee on District of Columbia. 

2080. A letter from the Executive Vice 
President, National Fund for Medical Edu- 
cation, transmitting a report of an audit of 
the National Fund for Medical Education 
for the year ended December 31, 1965, pur- 
suant to section 14(b), Public Law 685, chap- 
ter 1036, 86th Congress; to the Committee 
on Judiciary. 

2081. A letter from the Postmaster Gen- 
eral, transmitting a report of cost ascertain- 
ment for the fiscal year 1965, as authorized 
by 39 U.S.C. 2331; to the Committee on Post 
Office and Civil Service. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XII, reports 
of committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: Joint Com- 
mittee on the Disposition of Executive Papers. 
House Report No. 1294. Report on the dis- 
position of certain papers of sundry execu- 
tive departments. Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. H.R. 12169. A bill to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 1295). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois: 

H.R. 12958. A bill to provide a special milk 
program for children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. ASHLEY: 

H.R, 12959. A bill to provide that the value 
of annuities and pensions payable under the 
Civil Service Retirement Act or any other 
Federal law shall not be taken into account 
for State inheritance tax purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BECK WORTH: 

H.R. 12960. A bill to amend title 38 of the 
United States Code in order to provide for 
the payment of pension to certain veterans 
of World War I, World War II, and the Ko- 
rean conflict, and their widows who are now 
ineligible for such a pension; and to in- 
crease the rates of pension payable with re- 
spect to widows of such veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. BOGGS: 

H.R. 12961. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to provide a credit 
against income tax to offset losses of retired 
pay sustained by certain individuals who re- 
tired from the Armed Forces before June 1, 
1958; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 
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By Mr. BELL: 

H.R. 12962. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, and 
other animals intended to be used for pur- 
poses of research or experimentation, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. ICHORD: 

H.R. 12963. A bill to amend section 709(f) 
of title 32, United States Code, relating to 
contributions to retirement systems in the 
case of caretakers and clerks employed by the 
National Guard; to the Committee on Armed 
Services. K 

By Mr. McMILLAN: 

H.R. 12964. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law relating to the planting of crops on 
acreage diverted under the cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 12965. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law relating to the planting of crops on 
acreage diverted under the cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains programs; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 12966. A bill to make technical 
amendments to titles 19 and 20 of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia Code; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

H.R. 12967. A bill to amend the act of 
August 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 411), to provide 
salary increases for certain members of the 
police force of the Library of Congress; to 
the Committee on House Administration. 

By Mr. MAILLIARD: 

H.R. 12968. A bill to amend section 502 of 

the Merchant Marine Act, 1936, relating to 


construction differential subsidies; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 


By Mr. GROSS: 

H. Res. 739. Resolution authorizing the 
Committee on the Judiciary to conduct cer- 
tain investigations; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, 

400. Mr. MOORE presented a memorial of 
the West Virginia Legislature relating to the 
importation of glassware from the Republic 
of Mexico, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R 12969, A bill for the relief of Giuseppe 

Vivona; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MACKAY: 

H.R. 12970. A bill for the relief of Aristide 
G. Coletta; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: 

H.R. 12971. A bill for the relief of Teresina 
Mancini; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 12972. A bill for the relief of Adolf L. 
Vandendorpe; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


331. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
Ralph Boryszewski, Rochester, N.Y., relative 
to the impeachment of the Honorable Ste- 
phen S. Chandler, U.S. district judge for the 
western district of Oklahoma, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Right-To-Work Fight Misses the Point 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1966 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
legislative issues which have confronted 
Congress, few have stirred as much con- 
troversy as the proposal to repeal section 
14(b) that provision of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act which leaves with the several 
States authority to outlaw union shop 
agreements. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recor, I am including the text of 
an article which appeared in the Febru- 
ary 26, 1966, issue of the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. The article sets forth a posi- 
tion that I have consistently taken 
throughout the debates on this subject: 
THE Ricut-To-WorkK FIGHT MISSES THE POINT 

(By Congressman ROBERT P. GRIFFIN) 

Few political struggles have raged so long 
and so bitterly as the battle over the right- 
to-work provision of the Taft-Hartley Act. 
Since its enactment in 1947, thousands of 
fiery speeches have been lavished on this 
issue; election campaigns for high office have 
hinged on it; literally tons of propaganda, 
pro and con, have inundated lawmakers. 
Within the last year alone it has caused 
jammed hearing rooms, angry shouting 
matches and even a Senate filibuster. 

As ranking Republican member of the Ed- 
ucation and Labor Subcommittee which han- 
dles this issue in the House, I have watched 
this emotional binge with growing dismay. 
In my view, right to work is a sham battle 
which too often ignores the issues. It is 
time we stopped tilting at windmills and 
faced facts. 

The cause of the fuss, section 14(b) of the 
Taft-Hartley Act, is only 44 words long. 
Simply stated, it allows each State to decide 
whether labor-management contracts within 


its borders can require workers to join or pay 
dues to a union as a condition of employ- 
ment. Today, 19 States exercise their author- 
ity to ban such agreements. Labor unions 
and their allies want to stop this by repealing 
14(b) so that there would be no barrier to 
the union shop and many more companies 
could be organized with compulsory union 
membership. Most management groups are 
vehemently opposed. 

The typical appeal for retaining 14(b) 
claims that compulsory unionism is somehow 
un-American—and therefore should not be 
sanctioned by Federal law. While many sin- 
cere people hold this opinion, I believe that 
they miss the point. 

Obligatory membership is not necessarily 
so unusual or tragic. Many of the lawyers 
who urge on Congress the view that un- 
Americanism is somehow involved are them- 
selves members of a compulsory union—the 
bar association. In 28 States, including my 
home State of Michigan, no attorney may 
practice in the courts without joining the 
bar association and paying dues. Like other 
attorneys, I have complied with this require- 
ment since graduating from law school, and 
I have never felt that it corrupted my 
principles. 

The vital question, I submit, is not 
whether I must join but whether and how 
my fundamental rights are affected when 
Ido. An involuntary organization possesses 
extraordinary power since its members may 
not resign, or stop paying dues, without 
grave consequences. Thus, any such group 
should assume unusual responsibilities. As 
Justice William O. Douglas of the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has written, “If an association 
is compelled, the individual should not be 
forced to surrender any matters of con- 
science, belief, or expression.” A citizen 
should not be forced to choose between his 
job, the bread for his family—and his con- 
victions. 

My compulsory bar association would be 
un-American if it refused membership be- 
cause of racial or religious bias, if it fined 
or expelled me for exercising the constitu- 
tional right to dissent, or if it used my dues 
money to support political candidates or 
political causes. In hard fact, these very 
practices are commonplace among labor 
unions. In my view, these are the central 


issues that have been sidestepped through- 
out the discussions about the right-to-work 
section. That is why I insist that repeal of 
section 14(b) is acceptable if—and only if— 
it is accompanied by legal safeguards against 
the abuses of power by the unions. 

While many labor unions are free of such 
abuses, many others are not. This was 
amply demonstrated last summer at hear- 
ings before our committee. While I believe 
these hearings were often directed to the 
wrong issues, they did uncover some shock- 
ing instances of union abuse of constitu- 
tional rights, including freedom of religion, 
freedom of speech, and the right to equal 
employment opportunities. 

C. F. Smith, a Texan, is a graduate engi- 
neer who passed his master electrician’s ex- 
amination in 1943 with an extremely high 
grade. For more than 20 years he has been 
a contractor, with a few other electricians 
in his employ. Many times over the years 
Smith and his employees have sought ad- 
mission to the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers, but the local union 
in Houston would never accept them as 
members. To Smith the reason is obvious— 
he and his workers are Negroes. 

In spite of his unsuccessful attempts to 
join, Smith has suffered for being nonunion. 
“The unions have picketed our jobs,” Smith 
testified, “and a number of our clients have 
been harassed because they elected to use 
our services in lieu of union electrical 
contractors.” Texas is a State with a 
right-to-work law. Smith’s problems would 
undoubtedly be even worse if Texas permit- 
ted compulsory-membership contracts, un- 
less effective safeguards made racial dis- 
crimination impossible. 

The fact is that every serious study of the 
Nation’s unions shows racial discrimination 
by unions to be widespread. Despite the 
new Civil Rights Act, there are still many 
lily-white locals. A recent national study 
showed that less than 1 percent of the 
apprentices in the building and construction 
trades are Negroes. Even in supposedly lib- 
eral New York State, the figure was reported 
to be only 2 percent. 

Velio Iacobucci, a movie projectionist from 
Upper Darby, Pa., was another witness before 
our committee. A veteran union member, 
he decided in 1962 to run against the presi- 
dent of his local on a reform platform. The 
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election was held under conditions which 
Iacobucci claimed were fraudulent. In any 
event, he was defeated. He was then sum- 
marily expelled from the union. Without 
membership, he is unable to work in most 
Philadelphia theaters. To ply his trade, he 
has had to buy an interest in a theater— 
using borrowed money—and hire himself as 
a projectionist. 

Our committee learned that a local of the 
United Steel Workers had expelled two of its 
members after they filed and supported a 
petition to decertify the union as the bar- 
gaining agent with their employer—although 
the privilege of filing such a petition is guar- 
anteed by our labor laws. Because of the 
union’s action against them, the men lost 
their jobs under the union-shop contract. 
Clearly the right to democratic dissent is 
meaningless if you lose your job for exercis- 

it. 

Ene spending of union dues to aid political 
candidates is another outrageous practice 
which dilutes the citizenship rights of those 
compelled to pay union dues in order to 
work. Federal law forbids unions to contrib- 
ute dues funds directly to support candi- 
dates for Federal office. But dues money is 
directly, and liberally, employed in non-Fed- 
eral elections. It is also used indirectly in 
Federal elections. 

When I asked witness Sidney Zagri, legisla- 
tive counsel for the Teamsters, if union funds 
were used to support candidates for State 
and local offices, he expressed an attitude 
that is typical of many union leaders: “I say 
we would be derelict in our duty to our 
membership if we didn't.“ 

The records of a major union, the United 
Auto Workers, were included in the hearings 
and provided further evidence of the abuse 
of the political freedoms of workers for 
whom union membership is compulsory. 
The report shows, for example, that in 1960 
the UAW contributed to many campaigns. 
Some of the funds went to help Orville L. 
Freeman run for Governor of Minnesota, 
some to help Otto Kerner in his campaign for 
the Illinois governership. Well over $100,- 
000 went to the union’s voluntary political 
arm, the Committee on Political Education— 
COPE—which operates in Federal elections. 

Even more dramatic is the plight of workers 
whose religious beliefs prevent them from 
joining an organization such as a labor 
union. For example, among the Plymouth 
Brethren, a fundamentalist sect, some mem- 
bers have lost job after job because they 
refused affiliation with a union. In many 
parts of the country there are such groups 
which are opposed to union membership as 
a matter of conscience. Their members con- 
stantly have trouble finding—and keeping— 
jobs. 

Countless stories of this kind cry out the 
need for reform within the American labor 
movement and, more specifically, for an over- 
hauling of the union-shop provisions of the 
law. A simple repeal of section 14(b) would 
undoubtedly increase the violation of con- 
stitutional rights, for union shops would 
quickly be organized in the States that now 
forbid them. On the other hand, the mere 
retention of right-to-work laws will not cure 
many of the abuses either. 
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My proposal, embodied in a bill I have 
introduced, would eliminate the section 14 
(b), thereby extending the privilege of 
negotiating union-shop contracts to unions 
in all 50 States—but at the same time safe- 
guarding the rights of union members. This 
bill would make it unlawful for a union 
entering into an agreement requiring mem- 
bership as a condition of employment (1) 
to discriminate on account of race, color, or 
creed; (2) to fine or penalize a member for 
exercising any legal or civil right guaranteed 
by the Constitution or laws of the United 
States; (3) to use dues or assessments for 
political or other nonunion purposes; (4) to 
cause the discharge of genuinely religious 
objectors to union membership. 

Of course, it would be meaningless to recite 
fundamental individual rights without means 
for enforcement. Under my bill, a compul- 
sory-membership clause in any collective- 
bargaining agreement would become void if 
the union involved should disregard any of 
the law’s provisions. 

Some of the problems of democratic rights 
in unions were faced in 1959 by the Landrum- 
Griffin labor-reform law, which I cosponsored 
in the House and which then-Senator John 
F. Kennedy sponsored in its Senate version. 
This was a valid first step, but experience 
since then proves that further steps are 
needed. 

The basic safeguards I have outlined must 
be coupled with any repeal of section 14(b)— 
for the special privileges enjoyed by unions 
are linked both in fact and in the public 
view with special responsibilities. I am con- 
vinced that the American people would not 
long allow Federal sanction for compulsory 
membership in unions which abuse the rights 
of their members. This would amount to 
second-class citizenship for millions of work- 
ers. Before long the public would demand 
much stronger remedies—such as the ap- 
plication of antitrust laws to labor organiza- 
tions. 

It is high time to put aside the hollow 
clichés that permeate debate over this sub- 
ject. It is time for all factions of industry 
to recognize that collective bargaining is a 
way of life in this country. And it is time 
for union leaders to recognize that special 
responsibilities must accompany union au- 
thority to require membership as a condi- 
tion of employment. This, and not emotional 
arguments over the right to work, is the real 
issue in the right-to-work battle. 


Blackmail in Home Rule Movement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, February 22, 1966 
Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, according to the press, a group 
calling itself the Free D.C. Movement was 
launched yesterday. It is apparently an 
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offshoot of the Student Nonviolent Co- 
ordinating Committee. One Marion 
Barry, Jr., director of the Washington. 
office of SNCC in speaking for the new 
organization announced plans for a con- 
sumer boycott against all Washington 
merchants who refuse to support District 
home rule. The support demanded from 
Washington merchants will be to sign pe- 
titions, wire the President and Members. 
of Congress, display a Free D.C.” sticker 
in the window of his business establish- 
ment and contribute financially to the 
treasury of the “Free D.C. Movement.” 
Those who refuse to meet these demands. 
will be blacklisted and boycotted. It is 
further reported that one cleric who has 
pledged support to the new movement 
said he was “sorry that this kind of mili- 
tancy is necessary” but all other methods. 
have failed. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not speak from the 
premise of one who is fundamentally op- 
posed to home rule. However, I am 
shocked that the advocates of home rule 
are now going to resort to the uncon- 
scionable methods of blackmail recited 
above. This goes far beyond the legiti- 
mate pressures that should be applied to 
gain political ends. Steps such as those 
requiring people to sign petitions, to 
make financial contributions, and display 
window stickers are offensive to my sense 
of fair play. They violate freedom of 
conscience and the right to freely peti- 
tion without duress. Indeed they are 
totally repugnant to the precepts of a 
free and open society. This kind of 
blackmail campaign is not going to win 
any friends for home rule among Mem- 
bers of Congress. It will be completely 
counterproductive and alienate support 
now existent. 

Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that be- 
fore we take up home rule legislation 
again perhaps we had better investigate 
the need for another type of legislation. 
Perhaps we should investigate the need 
to outlaw conspiracies to frighten, in- 
timidate, and threaten under the guise of 
an economic boycott. This pernicious 
philosophy that the ends justify the 
means can be completely destructive of 
the fabric of a democratic society. Mr. 
Speaker, I do not like totalitarian and 
dictatorial methods even when practiced 
in defense of a good cause. And I repeat 
that I speak as one who is not opposed 
to home rule. The people who intend 
to resort to these tactics are a disgrace 
to the legitimate cause of home rule for 
the District of Columbia. They will fail 
as the forces which seek to employ ty- 
rannical methods always fail when with- 
in the context of a democratic society 
they seek to substitute the weaponry of 
blackmail for the rule of reason. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Frank W. Blackwelder, All Souls 
Memorial Episcopal Church, Washing- 
ton, D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make 
straight in the desert a highway for our 
God.—Isaiah 40: 3. 


Almighty and indestructible Heavenly 
Father, awaken our minds this day to 
the significance of the Lenten season. 

As the word “lent” means “spring- 
time,” so may our minds and spirits be 
renewed, reborn, and refreshed during 
this religious interval. 

Allow this spiritual season to be both 
an interim of deleting wrong attitudes 
and of augmenting our lives with sound 
principles. Help us to remove the iner- 


tia which impedes spiritual progress and 
to add to our natures evidences of in- 
creased devotion and loyalty to Thee. 

May these 40 days of discipline of 
body, mind, and spirit enlighten, inspire, 
and stimulate our wills to serve Thee 
and magnify Thy glory. 

We thank Thee for Thy servant, our 
beloved Chaplain, with whom we walked 
and worked for a little while upon this 
earth. Thou hast received him into Thy 
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nearer presence. Give unto his family 
and loved ones the consolation of Thy 
grace. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the Presi- 
‘dent of the United States was commu- 
nicated to the House by Mr. Geisler, one 
of his secretaries. 


COMMUNICATION FROM THE 
CLERK OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following communication from the 
‘Clerk of the House of Representatives: 


OFFICE OF THE CLERK, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., February 22, 1966. 
‘The Honorable the SPEAKER, 
House of Representatives. 

Sir: A certificate in due form of law show- 
ing the election of THEODORE R. KuPFERMAN 
as a Representative-elect to the 89th Con- 
gress from the 17th Congressional District 
of the State of New York, to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of John V. Lind- 
say, Is on file in this office. 

Respectfully yours, 
RALPH R. ROBERTS, 
Clerk, U.S. House of Representatives. 


SWEARING IN OF MEMBER 


Mr. THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN 
appeared at the bar of the House and 
took the oath of office, 


PRESERVATION OF OUR NATURAL 
HERITAGE—MESSAGE FROM THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED 
STATES (H. DOC. NO. 387) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House 
the following message from the President 
of the United States; which was read and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Albert Schweitzer said: 
Man has lost the capacity to foresee and 
to forestall. He will end by destroying the 
earth. 


The most affluent nation on earth may 
feel that it is immune from this indict- 
ment. A nation that offered its peo- 
ple—a century ago—uncharted forests, 
broad sparkling rivers, and prairies ripe 
for planting, may have expected that 
bounty to endure forever. 

But we do not live alone with wishful 
expectations. 

We live with history. It tells us of a 
hundred proud civilizations that have 
decayed through careless neglect of the 
nature that fed them. 

We live with the certain future of 
multiplying populations, whose demands 
on the resources of nature will equal 
their numbers. 

We are not immune. We are not en- 
dowed—any more than were those per- 
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ished nations of the past—with a limit- 
less natural bounty. 

Yet we are endowed with their ex- 
perience. We are able to see the mag- 
nitude of the choice before us, and its 
consequences for every child born on 
our continent from this day forward. 

Economists estimate that this genera- 
tion has already suffered losses from 
pollution that run into billions of dol- 
lars each year. But the ultimate cost 
of pollution is incalculable. 

We see that we can corrupt and de- 
stroy our lands, our rivers, our forests 
and the atmosphere itself—all in the 
name of progress and necessity. Such 
a course leads to a barren America, 
bereft of its beauty, and shorn of its 
sustenance. 

We see that there is another course— 
more expensive today, more demanding. 
Down this course lies a natural America 
restored to her people. The promise is 
clear rivers, tall forests, and clean air— 
a sane environment for man. 

I shall propose in this message one 
means to achieve that promise. It re- 
quires, first, an understanding of what 
has already happened to our waters. 

THE POLLUTION OF OUR WATERS 

Pollution touches us all. We are at the 
same time pollutors and sufferers from pol- 
lution. Today, we are certain that pollu- 
tion adversely affects the quality of our lives. 
In the future, it may affect their duration. 


These are the words of the Environ- 
mental Pollution Panel of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee. They 
were written in November 1965. 

At that time, every river system in 
oe suffered some degree of pollu- 
tion. 

At that time, discharges into our rivers 
and streams—both treated and un- 
treated—equaled the raw sewage from 
almost 50 million people. Animal wastes 
and waste from our cities and towns were 
making water unfit for any use. 

At that time, rivers, lakes, and estu- 
aries were receiving great quantities of 
industrial chemicals—acids from mine 
runoff—detergents and minerals that 
would not break down in the ordinary 
life of the water. These pollutants were 
reentering domestic and industrial water 
supplies. They were killing fish. They 
poned hazards to both human and animal 

fe. 

By that time, on Lake Erie 6 of 32 pub- 
lic recreation and swimming areas had 
been closed down because the water was 
unsafe for human beings. The blue pike 
catch in the lake had fallen from 20 mil- 
lion pounds in 1937 to 7,000 pounds in 
1960. The oxygen that fish need for life 
was being rapidly devoured by blooms 
of algae fed by pollutants. 

At that time, in the lower Arkansas 
Red River Basin, oil field development 
and irrigation were dumping salt into 
rivers. The result was an additional an- 
nual expense of $13 million to bring in 
fresh water. 

I have placed these comments in the 
past tense not because they are no longer 
true. They are more tragically true to- 
day than they were 4 months ago. 

I seek instead to make them a bench- 
mark in restoring America’s precious 
heritage to her people. 
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I seek to make them that point in time 
when Americans determined to resist the 
flow of poison in their rivers and streams. 

I seek to make them ancient history 
for the next generation. 

And I believe the conditions they de- 
scribe can become just that—if we begin 
now, together, to cleanse our rivers of 
the blight that burdens them. 


A START HAS BEEN MADE 


The ist session of the 89th Congress 
launched a major effort to save Ameri- 
ca’s water resources. 

It authorized quality standards for all 
interstate waters. 

It provided—in the Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1965—new resources for 
treating the wastes from our cities. 

It created the Water Resources Coun- 
cil to coordinate all aspects of river basin 
planning. This unified effort promises 
to make the work of pollution control 
more effective. 

We mean to make full use of these new 
instruments. They will require increased 
expenditures, in a year of few increases 
for urgent domestic programs. We shall 
make them. 

Yet at this point the development of 
new knowledge, and new organizations 
to carry on this work, is as crucial as our 
dollars. 

We must combine all the means at our 
disposal—Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate—progressively to reduce the pollu- 
tion of our rivers. 

A CLEAN RIVERS DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


I propose that we begin now to clean 
and preserve entire river basins from 
their sources to their mouths. 

I propose a new kind of partnership— 
built upon our creative federal system 
that will unite all the pollution control 
activities in a single river basin. Its 
task is to achieve high standards of 
water quality throughout the basin. 

The clean rivers demonstration pro- 
gram I recommend has four require- 
ments: 

1. Appropriate water quality stand- 
ards—authorized by the Water Quality 
Act of 1965—must be adopted for every 
part of the basin. 

2. The States and local communities 
must develop long-range plans to achieve 
those standards and to preserve them. 
The plans must be comprehensive, and 
they must be practical. 

3. Where it does not already exist, a 
permanent river basin organization must 
be created to carry out the plan. It 
must represent the communities and the 
States. It must work closely with the 
Federal Government. The organization 
must be prepared to revise the plan as 
conditions require, so that new threats 
to the quality of the river may be turned 
back. 

4. Communities must be willing and 
able to contribute funds necessary for 
constructing facilities. They must be 
prepared to levy charges for their use 
charges adequate to maintain, extend, 
and replace them when needed. 

THE FEDERAL ROLE 


Federal financial assistance will be 
necessary if the clean rivers demonstra- 
tion program is to succeed. 
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In most watersheds there are commu- 
nities wholly without treatment facil- 
ities. There are some with only the 
most basic means for removing solid 
wastes. 

Substantial funds will be necessary to 
construct the initial facilities. I there- 
fore propose to: 

Eliminate the dollar-ceiling limitation 
on grants for sewage treatment facilities 
in these clean river demonstrations—but 
only in the demonstrations. 

Provide special funds to finance both 
planning and project costs in clean river 
demonstrations. 

In the first year, I am asking $50 mil- 
lion to begin this program. 

To administer the program most ef- 
fectively, we must reorganize the Federal 
effort. In the past, the Federal anti- 
pollution effort has been organizationally 
separate from water conservation and 
use programs. 

One agency should assume leadership 
in our clean water effort. 

That agency should be the Department 
of the Interior. 

Today the Department’s water man- 
agement programs range from saline 
water research to irrigation. It is re- 
sponsible for wildlife preservation, and 
for administering the national park 
system. Its Secretary serves as Chair- 
man of the Water Resources Council. 
Thus its present task, and the logic of 
good government, require that it be en- 
trusted with an important new effort to 
clean and preserve entire river systems. 

I shall shortly submit to the Congress 
a reorganization plan to transfer to the 
Department of the Interior the Water 
Pollution Control Administration now 
housed in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM 


The program has one ultimate goal: to 
clean all of America’s rivers. This year 
we shall start with those few basins 
whose States and communities are pre- 
pared to begin. As additional organiza- 
tions are formed and their plans drafted, 
more basins will qualify. 

The projects will be self-sustaining. 
Federal assistance is planned for the 
initial construction of local treatment 
works. Thereafter, local communities 
will collect revenues from users sufficient 
for the operation, expansion, and re- 
placement of the facilities. Continuing 
responsibility will reside where the bene- 
fits accrue—with local authorities. 

The projects will allow experiment 
with new forms of organization. State 
and local participation may be based 
on an interstate compact, a river basin 
commission, or even a conservancy dis- 
trict. The central requirement is for 
sufficient jurisdiction and authority to 
develop and carry out the long-range 
plan. 

These projects will enable us to cur- 
tail and control pollution in entire river 
basins. Broad-scale planning of water 
standards in broad stretches of a river 
can achieve substantial economies. 
More efficient plants can be built to treat 
the wastes of several communities and 
nearby industries. Integrating the con- 
trol of streamflow and treatment plant 
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operation can reduce costs—for example, 
by fitting the type and amount of day- 
to-day treatment to varying stream con- 
ditions. 


OUR ESTABLISHED PROGRAMS 


The clean rivers program now holds 
great promise for restoring and preserv- 
ing water quality. But in the beginning 
it can affect only a few areas. 

Our existing programs must continue. 
They must be improved—not only to 
help rescue other rivers from pollution, 
but because they provide the foundation 
for the river basin demonstration proj- 
ects. 

Federal grants for waste treatment 
plants now total more than $725 million. 
More than 6,000 projects are under con- 
struction or already completed. For fis- 
cal 1967 I have requested the Congress to 
appropriate $150 million, the full au- 
thorized amount, to continue this vital 
effort. 

Under last year’s act, the initiative for 
water quality standards rests, until July 
1967, with the States. State govern- 
ments now have an obligation to demon- 
strate their willingness and ability to 
control pollution. Some have already 
done so. The Federal Government must 
extend all possible help to enable the 
States to meet this responsibility. 

I am therefore recommending that 
support for State water pollution control 
agencies be doubled. The added amount 
should be used at the Secretary’s discre- 
tion to assist States in devising effective 
water quality standards. It should be 
used to prepare plans for abating pollu- 
tion. 

ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY 

Standards, however, mean little with- 
out the power to enforce them. Existing 
Federal authority to abate water pollu- 
tion is unnecessarily time consuming, 
complex in procedure, and limited in ju- 
risdiction. Steps must be taken to sim- 
plify and strengthen these procedures. 

I recommend that— 

1. The Water Pollution Control Act be 
amended to eliminate the two mandatory 
6-month delays that unnecessarily bur- 
den its procedures; 

2. The Federal Government have au- 
thority immediately to bring suit to stop 
pollution, when that pollution constitutes 
an imminent danger to public health or 
welfare; 

3. More weight be given by the courts 
to the evidence produced in administra- 
tive enforcement hearings; 

4. The Federal Government have the 
right to subpena witnesses to appear at 
administrative hearings; 

5. The Secretary be given the right to 
initiate enforcement proceedings when 
pollution occurs in navigable waters, 
intrastate or interstate; 

6. Registration be required of all ex- 
isting or potential sources of major pol- 
lution, and US. officials be given the 
right to inspect such sources; and 

7. Private citizens be allowed to bring 
suit in Federal court to seek relief from 
pollution. 

These are strong measures. But the 
menace of pollution requires them. 

It poses a major threat to the quality 
of life in our country. 
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RESEARCH FOR COMPREHENSIVE POLLUTION 
CONTROL 

The river basin proposals I am sub- 
mitting take advantage of the best tech- 
niques available today. They apply new 
concepts of efficient organization. But 
if pollution control is to cope with in- 
creasing volumes of waste from our 
growing industry and population, new 
knowledge and technology are required. 
It is a challenge to research organiza- 
tions, both private and public, to develop 
these technologies. 

1. There must be new integrated sys- 
tems of disposal. Many liquid wastes 
can be transformed to solids or gases— 
or vice versa. Research can show which 
form is least harmful and least costly. 
Research can reduce costs through com- 
bined solid-liquid disposal systems. 

2. The technology of water treatment 
must be improved. We must find ways 
to allow more reuse of waste water at 
reasonable costs. We must remove or 
control nutrients that cause excessive 
growth of plant life in streams, lakes and 
estuaries. We must take steps to con- 
trol the damage caused by waters that 
heat up after cooling generators and in- 
dustrial engines. 

3. More must be learned about the ef- 
fects of pollutants and the present level 
of pollution. Better equipment must be 
developed to measure pollution load and 
movement. We must assess the results 
of particular pollutants on plant, ani- 
mal, and human populations. We 
should continually monitor the quality 
of our environment, to provide a yard- 
stick against which our progress in pol- 
lution abatement can be measured. We 
must apply the most modern techniques 
of systems analysis. 

Such research will lead to pollution 
standards suited for each location and 
type of pollutant. It will permit us to 
direct our control efforts more efficient- 
ly. I am proposing that we spend over 
$20 million next year on this research. 

9 CONTROL OF AIR POLLUTION 

The Clean Air Act of 1963 and its 1965 
amendments have given us new tools to 
help attack the pollution that fouls the 
air we breathe. 

We have begun to counter air pollu- 
tion by increasing the tempo of effort 
at all levels of government. 

In less than 2 years Federal financial 
assistance has stimulated a 50-percent 
increase in the air pollution budgets of 
States and local governments. Federal 
standards for the control of automobile 
exhausts will apply to the 1968 models. 
The Federal interstate abatement pro- 
gram will significantly supplement State 
one local efforts to deal with air pollu- 
ion. 

I am heartened by the progress we are 
making. But Iam mindful that we have 
only begun our work. I am forwarding 
to the Congress proposals to improve and 
increase Federal research, financing, and 
technical assistance to help States and 
local governments take the measures 
needed to control air pollution. 

POLLUTION FROM FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


The Federal Government is rightly ex- 
pected to provide an example to the Na- 
tion in pollution control. We cannot 
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make new demands on State and local 
governments or on private industry with- 
out putting the Federal house in order. 
We will take the necessary steps this 
year to insure that Federal activities do 
not contribute to the deterioration of our 
water and air. 

Last November I signed an Executive 
order requiring that all new Federal in- 
stallations include adequate water pollu- 
tion control systems. Agencies are re- 
quired to submit long-range plans to 
bring existing installations up to the high 
level of pollution control required of 
new facilities. These plans are to be 
submitted by July 1 of this year. We 
are providing the funds necessary to im- 
plement them. 

I also intend to issue an Executive or- 
der dealing with air pollution from Fed- 
eral activities. The potential dangers 
of air pollution have only recently been 
realized. The technical and economic 
difficulties in conserving the purity of our 
air are, if anything, greater than in pro- 
tecting our water resources. Neverthe- 
less, I intend to see that the necessary 
steps are taken to curtail emissions from 
Federal installations. 

HUMAN RESOURCES FOR POLLUTION CONTROL 

New projects and new technology are 
of little value without skilled people dedi- 
cated to putting them to effective use. 

I propose to enlist the services of those 
in industry and the universities. 

I propose to attract skilled administra- 
tors and scientists to the challenges of 
full-time occupations in pollution con- 


trol. 

Critical skills are in short supply in 
all public pollution control operations. 
We need to train scientists and social 
scientists in these activities, and to 
demonstrate the advantages of Govern- 
ment service as a lifetime occupation. 
I propose to establish traineeships, fel- 
lowships, and an internship program in 
Federal pollution control activities. The 
participants will be in residence in Fed- 
eral pollution control programs through- 
out the country. 

IMPACT ON OUR CITIES 

The pollution control programs I have 
recommended will benefit all Americans. 

But nowhere will the impact be greater 
than on our cities. 

These steps can clean the air that is 
today blighted by smoke and chemicals. 

These steps can bring to growing urban 
centers abundant supplies of pure water 
to sustain today’s prosperity and to sat- 
isfy tomorrow’s needs. 

These steps can enrich the daily life 
of the city dweller and his children by 
restoring surrounding waterways to their 
unspoiled natural beauty. For we know 
that ugliness is degrading and costly, but 
that beauty can revive the human spirit 
and enlarge the imagination. 

NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 

In no area of resource management 
are the problems more complex—or more 
important—than those involving our Na- 
tion’s water supplies. The water short- 
age in the Northeastern United States is 
a dramatic reminder that we must take 
every possible step to improve the man- 
agement of our precious water resources. 

I propose the establishment of a Na- 
tional Water Commission to review and 
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advise on the entire range of water re- 
source problems—from methods to con- 
serve and augment existing water sup- 
plies to the application of modern tech- 
nology, such as desalting, to provide more 
usable water for our cities, our indus- 
tries, and our farms. 

This Commission will be composed of 
the very best minds in the country. It 
will judge the quality of our present ef- 
forts. It will recommend long-range 
plans for the future. It will point the 
way to increased and more effective water 
resource measures by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, working in close cooperation 
with States, local communities, and pri- 
vate industry. 


SAVING OUR FORESTS 


Since the century’s beginning the Na- 
tional Government has labored to pre- 
serve the sublime legacy that is the 
American forest. 

Time after time public intervention 
has prevented the destruction of irre- 
placeble forest lands. 

Our national park and forest systems 
are America’s principal trustee in the 
vital task of conservation. The task 
cannot be accomplished in a single 
stroke. It requires patient determina- 
tion and careful planning to secure for 
our people the beauty that is justly 
theirs. It merits careful planning. 

I propose that we plan now to com- 
plete our national park system by 1972— 
the 100th anniversary of Yellowstone, 
the world’s first national park. 

Substantial progress has been made 
during the last 4 years. Yet many 
scenic masterpieces remain unprotected 
and deserve early inclusion in the na- 
tional park system. 

A REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK 


I propose the creation of a Redwood 
National Park in northern California. 

It is possible to reclaim a river like the 
Potomac from the carelessness of man. 
But we cannot restore—once it is lost— 
the majesty of a forest whose trees soared 
upward 2,000 years ago. The Secretary 
of the Interior—after exhaustive consul- 
tations with preservationists, officials of 
the State of California, lumbermen and 
others—has completed a study of the 
desirability of establishing a park of in- 
ternational significance. 

I have reviewed his recommendations, 
and am submitting to the Congress legis- 
lation to establish such a park. This 
will be costly. But it is my recommenda- 
tion that we move swiftly to save an area 
Or Poets significance before it is too 

ate, 


OTHER OUTDOOR RECREATION PROPOSALS 

Other major outdoor recreation pro- 
posals which should be approved in 1966 
are: 

1. Cape Lookout National Seashore, 
N.C. 

2. Sleeping Bear 
Lakeshore, Mich. 

3. Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, 
Ind. 

4. Oregon Dunes National Seashore, 
Oreg. 

5. Great Basin National Park, Nev. 

6. Guadalupe Mountains National 
Park, Tex. 


Dunes National 
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7. Bighorn Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area, Mont.-Wyo. 

8. Flaming Gorge National Recrea- 
tion Area, Utah-Wyo. 

For a region which now has no na- 
tional park, I recommend the study of a 
Connecticut River National Recreation 
Area along New England’s largest river, 
in the States of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

I propose the early completion of 
studies and planning for two new parks— 
the Apostle Isles Seashore along Lake 
Superior and North Cascades in Wash- 
ington State. 

NATIONWIDE TRAIL SYSTEM 


In my budget, I recommended legisla- 
tion to extend Federal support to the 
Appalachian Trail, and to encourage the 
development of hiking trails accessible to 
the people throughout the country. 

I am submitting legislation to foster 
the development by Federal, State, and 
local agencies of a nationwide system of 
trails and give special emphasis to the 
location of trails near metropolitan areas. 

PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC SITES 


Historic preservation is the goal of citi- 
zen groups in every part of the country. 
To help preserve buildings and sites of 
historic significance, I will recommend 
a program of matching grants to States 
and to the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. 

WILD RIVER SYSTEM 


I am encouraged by the response to my 
proposal for a national wild rivers sys- 
tem, and I urge the Congress to complete 
this pioneering conservation legislation 
this year. 

COSTS OF LAND ACQUISITION 

The spiraling cost of land acquisitions 
by the Federal Government, particularly 
for water resource and recreational pur- 
poses, is a matter of increasing concern. 

Landowners whose property is ac- 
quired by the Federal Government are, 
of course, entitled to just compensation 
as provided by the Constitution. At the 
same time, land for the use of the general 
public should not be burdened with the 
increased price resulting from specula- 
tive activities. 

I have requested the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, together with the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the heads of the other 
agencies principally concerned, to inves- 
tigate procedures for protecting the Gov- 
ernment against such artificial price 
spirals. 

A CREED TO PRESERVE OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 


To sustain an environment suitable for 
man, we must fight on a thousand battle- 
grounds. Despite all of our wealth and 
knowledge, we cannot create a redwood 
forest, a wild river, or a gleaming sea- 
shore. 

But we can keep those we have. 

The science that has increased our 
abundance can find ways to restore and 
renew an environment equal to our needs. 

The time is ripe to set forth a creed 
to preserve our natural heritage—prin- 
ciples which men and women of good will 
will support in order to assure the beauty 
and bounty of their land. Conservation 
is ethically sound. It is rooted in our 
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love of the land, our respect for the 
rights of others, our devotion to the rule 
of law. 

Let us proclaim a creed to preserve our 
natural heritage with rights and the du- 
ties to respect those rights: 

The right to clean water—and the duty 
not to pollute it. 

The right to clean air—and the duty 
not to befoul it. 

The right to surroundings reasonably 
free from manmade ugliness—and the 
duty not to blight. 

The right of easy access to places of 
beauty and tranquillity where every 
family can find recreation and refresh- 
ment—and the duty to preserve such 
places clean and unspoiled. 

The right to enjoy plants and animals 
in their natural habitats—and the duty 
not to eliminate them from the face of 
this earth. 

These rights assert that no person, or 
company, or government has a right in 
this day and age to pollute, to abuse re- 
sources, or to waste our common herit- 
age. 

The work to achieve these rights will 
not be easy. It cannot be completed in 
a year or 5 years. But there will never 
be a better time to begin. 

Let us from this moment begin our 
work in earnest—so that future genera- 
tions of Americans will look back and 
say: 1966 was the year of the new con- 
servation, when farsighted men took far- 
sighted steps to preserve the beauty that 
is the heritage of our Republic. 

I urge the Congress to give favorable 
consideration to the proposals I have rec- 
ommended in this message. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

THE WHITE HoUsE, February 23, 1966. 


CLEAN RIVERS DEMONSTRATION 
BILL 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman. from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s clean rivers demonstration pro- 
posal offers us an opportunity to halt 
and, ultimately, to reverse the trend to- 
ward pollution in America’s rivers. A 
piecemeal approach by separate commu- 
nities has long since proven inadequate. 
The pollution problems of any commu- 
nity can only be dealt with in the con- 
text of the problems of all the other com- 
munities within the same river basin. 
Only when each of our river basins is 
considered as a whole can pollution be 
brought under effective control. 

This bill will permit the Federal Gov- 
ernment to join with the States and local 
agencies in a broad-scale plan to clean 
up entire rivers. The cost of the pro- 
gram is too great for local agencies to 
bear alone, and so the Federal Govern- 
ment must participate. Federal par- 
ticipation, however, will be based on the 
willingness of the local agencies to as- 
sume full responsibility, without further 
Federal assistance, for operating, replac- 
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ing, and expanding the pollution control 
facilities once they have been con- 
structed. This means that local agencies 
will have to find the funds to finance the 
ongoing needs of their projects. The 
goal is to provide a financing system, 
based upon revenue bonds and user 
charges, that will place the burden of 
pollution control on those who cause the 
pollution. 

The clean rivers restoration bill is not 
a substitute for existing Federal pollu- 
tion control programs. It supplements 
those programs by providing for an in- 
tensive Federal-State approach on se- 
lected rivers that will point the way to- 
ward a long-range solution to the pollu- 
tion problem on those and other rivers. 
Until a river basin plan is in effect, the 
other programs will continue to operate. 
Once a river basin plan is in effect, how- 
ever, all pollution control programs of 
the Federal Government must then be 
administered in a manner that is con- 
sistent with the plan. 

This is a farsighted and well-planned 
program which needs our urgent support. 


MOVE WATER POLLUTION TO 
INTERIOR 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Boces] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the Recorp 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, President 
Johnson’s proposal to transfer responsi- 
bility for the national effort against 
water pollution to the Department of the 
Interior is a wise move. 

In saying this, I do not wish to de- 
tract from the valiant efforts made, first 
by the Public Health Service alone, and 
then by the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare in initiating the Fed- 
eral antipollution program. 

It was natural to begin this effort with 
the Public Health Service, for originally 
its most dramatic impact was in the field 
of health. But as time passed, it be- 
came apparent that it was both unfair 
to the Public Health Service, and inef- 
ficient for the Nation, to insist that sci- 
entists and medical personnel concerned 
with the war on disease also become river 
basin planners and water control ex- 
perts. 

The President’s proposal, therefore, 
seems to me to be eminently sound. 
Coupled with his recommendation for 
legislation that will place the war on 
pollution on a river-basin basis, we have 
been given the basis for a powerful two- 
pronged weapon which to mount an ef- 
fective attack on one of the most pressing 
of our domestic problems. 

I believe these measures will greatly 
speed our efforts to end the grave and 
5 4 pollution in our streams and 

vers. 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, I make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 
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The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move a 
call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 17] 
Baldwin Gubser Powell 
Blatnik Hagan, Ga. Rivers, S.C 
Bolling Harvey, Ind. Rogers, Tex. 
Burleson Hosmer Roudebush 
Byrnes, Wis. Jones, Ala. Scott 
Cabell Jones, Mo. Senner 
Cederberg Kee Slack 
Chelf Mailliard Smith, Iowa 
Cohelan Martin, Ala. teed 
Conyers Matthews Teague, Tex 
Cramer Miller Toll 
Dowdy Moorhead Walker, N. Mex. 
Ellsworth Morris White, Idaho 
Fallon Murray Willis 
Farnsley Ottinger Zablocki 
Puqua Patman 
Garmatz Pool 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. AL- 
BERT). On this rollcall 382 Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR FILING 
OF REPORT 


Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Rules 
Committee may have until midnight to- 
night to file privileged reports. 

The SPEAKER protempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


NATIONAL PARKS ON THE NORTHEN 
COAST OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
I am joining the President of the United 
States in proposing the creation of a 
Redwood National Park in my district 
along the northern coast of California. 
Accordingly, I am introducing a bill de- 
veloped for this purpose by the agencies 
of the Federal Government. 

To me and all of my constituents— 
620,000 strong—the strip of coastline 
from San Francisco north to the Oregon 
border is among the beauty spots of the 
world. It amazes me that it took until 
1962, when the Point Reyes National 
Seashore was created, to recognize this 
area for national status. Now it has 
become clear that one of the rarest re- 
sources in the world—the tall coast red- 
woods—should be recognized as one of 
our great national assets and that suit- 
able redwood forests be set aside under 
the care of the National Park Service. 
By my words and action today, I fully 
endorse this concept. 

But while I endorse the concept, I 
must be frank to say that I cannot en- 
dorse all of its parts. There are a num- 
ber of reasons for this: 
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The first is that I saw the completed 
bill for the first time only last night. 
While I am well aware of its main pro- 
visions, I have not had time to study the 
small print nor otherwise learn the 
details. 

Second, this is just as well because I 
think it mandatory that extensive com- 
mittee hearings be held in the National 
Capital and in the redwood empire, as 
we call it, to weigh the values of this 
bill and sort its facets. I have consulted 
the gentleman fom Colorado and, in his 
wisdom, he agrees. 

Further, I hope to be in a position to 
offer any improvements necessary to per- 
fect the proposal. More than 400 Mem- 
bers of this honorable body may find it 
hard to question the protection of beau- 
tiful redwood forests, and it is under- 
standable. But there is only one—the 
Congressman from the First District of 
California—who has the direct respon- 
sibility to protect also the legitimate in- 
terests of all of the people who live 
there. 

Rightly or wrongly, there is a great 
deal of opposition to a Redwood National 
Park within my district. Many people 
are critical that the State of California 
has not developed the recreational po- 
tential of the more than 100,000 acres of 
cathedrallike redwood forests it has held 
in State parks for many years. Because 
the timber products industry represents 
more than 70 percent of the local econ- 
omy, others fear for their jobs. And still 
others, who pay property taxes, fear that 
the tax base will be seriously eroded by 
Federal acquisition of private lands, 
thereby increasing their own tax load. 
These are reasonable concerns that I, 
as their Representative, also must voice. 

As the Members may be sure, some 30 
bills to create a Redwood National Park 
have been introduced in this House. 
Still others discussed the situation with 
me and asked me about it; for this I will 
be eternally grateful. My own effort has 
been to work with the National Park 
Service, the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion, and the Bureau of the Budget up to 
and including a final meeting last night. 
I personally flew Government officials 
over mile upon mile of redwood forests, 
introduced them to local officials, lumber 
workers, and other citizens and otherwise 
acquainted them with the area and the 
problems major new Government acqui- 
sitions would cause. 

As a result, I present to you today 
what I consider to be an honest attempt 
at compromise. It is an effort to fully 
recognize an esthetic obligation to the 
future while meeting the mundane ob- 
ligations of today. It attempts to solve 
the economic problems such a park 
would create while others would shrug 
them off as a necessary sacrifice to the 
preservation of beauty. The main pro- 
visions of the bill are these: 

First. Creation of a Redwood National 
Park by acquiring Jedediah Smith and 
Del Norte Coast Redwoods State Parks 
from California and acquiring other 
virgin redwood forests to connect the 
two into one large park. Although the 
bill also includes acquisition of the en- 
tire Mill Creek watershed, much of which 
is nonpark quality, I intend to propose 
some other method of watershed con- 
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trol—perhaps by contract with the pri- 
vate owner—to protect the virgin groves 
downstream and maintain a major em- 
ployer in business. 

To do this, I am irrevocably com- 
mitted to introduce a second bill creat- 
ing a National Redwood Park that con- 
tains the description of a corridor tying 
the Jedediah Smith and the Del Norte 
State Parks together as requested by 
some of the people of the area directly 
involved. 

Second. An economic adjustment pay- 
ment to local governmental bodies to not 
only offset property tax losses but to 
assist in other areas of economic ad- 
justment, such as job retraining. 

Third. An immediate crash program 
for development of the park to provide 
jobs and speed the expansion of the 
tourist industry. Coupled with direction 
to proper Government agencies to exert 
every effort in the areas of manpower 
retraining and relocation, this again is 
an honest effort to solve a major 
problem. 

There are other proposals now pend- 
ing before the Congress. Also, many 
varied opinions on the size and location 
of the proposed National Redwood Park 
are held by many constituents of my 
congressional district and many conser- 
vation organizations outside of the area 
involved. 

I believe everyone agrees that the final 
recommendations will be made by the 
appropriate committees of the House and 
the Senate, and only after detailed hear- 
ings are held and evaluations made of 
the various proposals. 

While I am quite naturally concerned 
about the effect any proposal will have on 
the landowner, I am more particularly 
concerned about the people involved—the 
men and women who work in the forest 
products industry, the people who are in 
service jobs or businesses that will feel 
the economic impact, the overall effect 
on the tax base of school districts, the 
county of Del Norte and any other po- 
litical subdivision. 

I think this bill is a reasonable starting 
point, and I submit it to the Congress for 
its serious consideration. 

In conclusion, I feel it incumbent upon 
me to bring to the attention of the Con- 
gress another conservation matter that 
is of great importance to the people of 
my district and the Nation. 

The Point Reyes National Seashore in 
Marin County, just north of San Fran- 
cisco, was authorized prior to my arrival 
in Congress. The original authorization 
was for $14 million. This amount has 
been funded by the Congress. 

The problem now confronting us is the 
fact that the Park Service now estimates 
an ‘additional $30.5 million will be re- 
quired to complete the land acquisition 
originally recommended for inclusion in 
the project. 

While consideration is now underway 
for the creation of the Redwood National 
Park, I wish to remind the Members of 
Congress that we have an additional 
responsibility to complete the authoriza- 
tion and financing of this very important 
national seashore project which is im- 
mediately contiguous to the major popu- 
lation communities of the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area. This is my first priority 
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conservation project for our congres- 
sional district. I have committed my- 
self to see it through. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 
1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SISK. Mr. Speaker, as one who 
for a long time has supported some type 
of self-government for the District of 
Columbia, I was amazed yesterday to 
read in the newspaper and to observe on 
television last night some recent pro- 
posals that have been made. 

Every individual has a right in good 
conscience to take his position upon an 
issue, and certainly this is an issue that 
has been controversial. 

Mr. Speaker, in recent years the eco- 
nomic boycott has been used in many 
instances and has come to be a way of 
life in this country. But the proposal 
which was brought forward yesterday 
goes far beyond anything of that type. 
It proposes that any merchant in the 
District of Columbia who does not sup- 
port home rule all out will be listed and 
economically boycotted. But, in addition, 
he will be assessed a portion of a $100,000 
kitty to fight for home rule in this Dis- 
trict. 

In other words, this is the most glaring 
example of outright blackmail that it 
has ever been my opportunity to observe. 
As one who supported very strongly the 
bill which this House passed for home 
rule for the District, I have been con- 
tinuing my efforts to get favorable action 
on that bill and to get it to the Presi- 
dent. 

Such exhibitions of misguided and 
half-baked leadership in the District of 
Columbia make far more difficult the 
task of those of us who are sincerely at- 
tempting to give an opportunity for home 
rule to the people of the District. 


THE 17TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
PANCAKE DAY RACE 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 1 
minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the 17th an- 
nual running of the International Pan- 
cake Day race was held yesterday in 
Olney, England, and Liberal, Kans. 

I had the pleasure of being in Liberal 
and witnessing the record performance 
of Miss Rachel Crites, age 18, of Liberal, 
Kans. The new record time for covering 
the 415-yard course is 1 minute 4.5 
seconds. 

The winner in England was Miss Janet 
Bunker, 16, who covered the course in 
1 minute 5.1 seconds, which equaled the 
old record held by Mrs. Binnie Dick, of 
Liberal.: Timewise, the race in Liberal, 
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Kans., is subsequent to the race in Olney, 
England, and therefore, Miss Crites knew 
in advance the challenge she faced. 

The International Pancake Day race 
has become world famous and as it now 
stands, Liberal contestants have been 
victorious nine times, those in Olney, 
eight. Everyone who participates in 
Pancake Day activities in Liberal, in 
our Nation’s Capital, and in Olney, Eng- 
land, deserves a great deal of credit. 

What started in 1950 on a rather small 
scale has become an annual event, at- 
tracting thousands of people and, need- 
less to say, it does much to stimulate 
good will throughout both countries. 

I congratulate Rachel Crites, the new 
champion, and also pay special tribute 
to the Liberal, Kans., Junior Chamber of 
Commerce for sponsoring this spectacu- 
lar event. 


HOME RULE FOR THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr. ANDERSON of Hlinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ad- 
dress the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ANDERSON of Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to associate myself with 
the remarks that have just been made 
from the well by my colleague, the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. Sisk]. I 
composed some remarks yesterday and 
inserted them in the Appendix of the 
Record because there was no opportu- 
nity, it being Washington’s birthday, to 
address the House on this subject. 

As one who is not opposed fundamen- 
tally to home rule, I do want to declare 
my complete distaste for the methods 
of economic blackmail that apparently 
now would be substituted for the rule of 
reason in dealing with this very impor- 
tant proposal. 

I congratulate the gentleman from 
California for taking the floor to express 
his sentiments in this respect. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1966 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, by direc- 
tion of the Committee on Rules, I call 
up House Resolution 736 and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 736 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12752) to provide for graduated withholding 
of income tax from wages, to require declara- 
tions of estimated tax with respect to self- 
employment income, to accelerate current 
payments of estimated income tax by cor- 
porations, to postpone certain excise tax 
rate reductions, and for other purposes, and 
all points of order against said bill are hereby 
waived. After general debate, which shall be 
confined to the bill and shall continue not 
to exceed four hours, to be equally divided 
and controlled by the chairman and rank- 
ing minority member of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, the bill shall be considered 
as having been read for amendment. No 
amendment shall be in order to said bill ex- 
cept amendments offered by direction of the 
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Committee on Ways and Means, and said 
amendments shall be in order, any rule of 
the House to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Amendments offered by direction of the 
Committee on Ways and Means may be of- 
fered to any section of the bill at the con- 
clusion of the general debate, but said 
amendments shall not be subject to amend- 
ment. At the conclusion of the considera- 
tion of the bill for amendment, the Commit- 
tee shall rise and report the bill to the House 
with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be 
considered as ordered on the bill and amend- 
ments thereto to final passage without in- 
tervening motion except one motion to 
recommit. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. CoL- 
MER] is recognized for 1 hour, 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
the usual 30 minutes to the gentleman 
from California [Mr. SMITH] represent- 
ing the minority, and pending that I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may have the in- 
dulgence of the House for a very few 
minutes, I should like to discuss in those 
few minutes this new revenue bill. Per- 
mit me to say in the first instance that, 
like every Member of this House, I am 
opposed to raising taxes. There is only 
one thing that I am more opposed to as a 
Member of this House, and that is to this 
Government going deeper and deeper 
and deeper into debt every year. 

Now, taxes are always burdensome 
and are ever increasingly becoming bur- 
densome, but, as I indicated, we have to 
look at the long-range program and we 
have to weigh and evaluate the question 
of which is the worse evil, the raising of 
more revenue or the increasing of our 
national debt. Above all this, of course, 
is the ever-present and ever-increasing 
danger of ruinous inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, this bill would change 
the method of collecting taxes, which the 
committee estimates would bring in con- 
siderable revenue. The other provision 
of the bill would not repeal but, rather, 
reinstate or reauthorize the collection 
of certain excise taxes. It would reim- 
pose these excise taxes, which were 
scheduled under the bill passed last year 
to expire and which would therefore un- 
der this bill add additional revenue. 

Mr. Speaker, I was opposed to the re- 
peal of these taxes on previous occasions 
on the same theory and on the same 
philosophy that I am now stating here; 
namely, that you have to have some 
semblance of fiscal responsibility. I just 
belong to that old-fashioned school that 
believes somewhere down the line there 
has to be a day of reckoning and that 
you just cannot keep on spending, spend- 
ing, and spending, and keep adding and 
adding to the national debt. So I re- 
luctantly take the unpopular position 
here of supporting this bill—no man in 
public life likes to take an unpopular 
position, particularly the one of raising 
the burdens of taxation—and I take this 
position upon that theory and upon that 
philosophy of fiscal responsibility. 

Now, what is the situation here? We 
owe—and I have the most recent fig- 
ures—a little matter of $320 billion. 
This is the figure that the Treasury 
comes up with. But if all of the obliga- 
tions of the Government were added it 
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would be many times that figure. In 
fact, it would be in the astronomical 
figure of trillions. The interest on that 
acknowledged figure of $320 billion is 
$12.8 billion annually. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, when Mr. Roose- 
velt came here in 1933, Mr. Hoover was 
spending approximately one-third of 
that amount of money to run the en- 
tire National Government—everything; 
armed services, welfare, and everything 
else. 

Now the proponents of the Great 
Society tell us that we have the greatest 
era of prosperity we have ever had in 
this Nation. I believe that is true. I 
do not believe there is any question about 
it. The Nation is enjoying unprece- 
dented prosperity. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I come back to the 
point that a large portion of that pros- 
perity is the result of governmental 
spending, and that if the Government 
keeps accelerating the spending which 
we are now experiencing, we will have 
just that much more of this artificial 
prosperity. À 

However, somewhere—and I come back 
to my original point—down the line there 
has to be a day of reckoning. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, another reason I 
go along with this tax bill is, to lessen 
the deficit that we are facing—is because 
of the retarding effect that it will have 
upon inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, I have stood in the well 
of this House at least 20 times in the 
last 20 years and made the statement, 
that I feared inflation worse than I 
feared communism; that we were in more 
danger of destroying ourselves from 
within than we were from without. 

Mr. Speaker, we have inflation today. 
Would anyone deny that? If you are 
not familiar with it, ask your wife about 
it when she goes shopping. It is increas- 
ing all the time. This will serve to place 
a little brake upon that evil of inflation. 

Mr. Speaker, there is an additional 
reason: We are fighting a war over there 
in Vietnam. We do not call it a war, 
but the boys over there in the jungles 
and the rice paddies will tell you that 
it is a war. The mothers scattered 
throughout your districts who are send- 
ing their boys over there, the casualty 
lists, will all tell you that we are in a 
war. And, Mr. Speaker, we are com- 
ing in here tomorrow, or the next day— 
in the next few days, at any rate—with 
authorization for additional billions of 
dollars because of that war that is going 
on over there. Whether we should be 
there or not is another question. The 
fact is that we are there and we have 
to support our boys who are there. 

Mr. Speaker, is there anyone in this 
House today—and if so I shall yield to 
him—who will differ with me when I 
say that the end of that war is not in 
sight; that it could well last for 5 or 
more years? It could well last for 10 or 
20 years, if we do not fight an all-out 
war, if we follow the appeasement policy 
permitting the Communists to call the 
signals and we run only the defensive 
plays. ‘ 

So, Mr. Speaker, we are faced with a 
situation here where we have got to 
maintain some sense of responsibility on 
the domestic front. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, I just happen again 
to be old-fashioned enough to believe 
that we can not have our pie and keep 
it too—or to put in conversely, we can- 
not have both butter and guns. 

But yet I see no indication whatever 
upon the national horizon to cut down 
on this domestic spending. On the con- 
trary, we are authorizing more and more 
and more new programs that are going 
to cause greater and greater and greater 
deficits, and further debase our cur- 
rency and hasten that day of confronta- 
tion when we have to realize what is 
going on. 

Would it not seem the prudent thing to 
do—would not private business or pri- 
vate enterprise or the private individual 
who has some sense of responsibility and 
prudence—would he not try, if he got 
into trouble on one ‘side—would he not 
try to retrench on the other? Oh, but 
no, not the Government—not the Fed- 
eral Government. We are going to con- 
tinue both the domestic spending and the 
acceleration of the welfare state and at 
the same time furnish more and more 
of the sinews of warfare which come, in- 
cidentally, very expensively. 

Mr. Speaker, I am very much con- 
cerned about the future of this country. 
I am very much concerned about the 
perpetuation of the Republic with its 
cherished institutions. I think it is time 
to stop, look, and listen a little bit and 
try to get back on an even keel. 

I do not like this bill—I repeat. I do 
not like this rule. Because traditionally 
I am opposed to closed rules, but I think 
we have to have this or some other meth- 
od of stabilizing our fiscal situation. 
‘Therefore, like most of you, I am going 
to go along reluctantly with this bill. 

Mr. Speaker, when my friends, the able 
gentleman from Arkansas—and there are 
very few in this House, if any, who are 
more able than he is—comes before the 
Committee on Rules again—which I 
anticipate, before too long, and asks for 
another increase in the debt limit—and 
you remember we had two or three last 
year and we will probably have at least— 
I know we will have at least one more 
and possibly two or three more before 
this Congress is over—or certainly before 
this situation is solved—I am going to 
be against it. 

As one Member of this House of Rep- 
resentatives, I am trying to call the 
attention of the American people to our 
financial situation. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLMER. I yield to my distin- 
guished friend, the gentleman from 
Iowa, who I might say is not responsible 
for our unfortunate debt situation. 

Mr. GROSS. There is one figure that 
I would like to add to the figures that 
the gentleman has given and that is the 
figure of $1,206 billion of public and 
private debt in this country as of De- 
cember 31, 1965. That is an increase of 
between $88 billion and $89 billion over 
the figure for 1964. Somehow or other, 
as the gentleman has said, we have to 
stop spending. But like the gentleman, 
I see no evidence of it. Already in this 
session of Congress I have seen millions 
voted for Interama. I have seen more 
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millions for a National Air Museum 
voted through Congress and the $1 bil- 
lion Southeast Asian Development Bank 
went through as if the skids were 
greased. I see no evidence of anyone 
trying to cut back on spending. It is 
going to be hard for me to reconcile a 
vote for this bill here today in the light 
of the spending that has already been 
authorized for projects that could and 
should have been deferred. 

Mr.COLMER. Ithank the gentleman 
for his contribution. He usually makes 
a valuable contribution. I can under- 
stand how he will find it difficult to vote 
for this tax bill even as I have already 
stated I am finding it difficult to do so. 

I have a great admiration for my friend 
from Iowa, as he knows, and I am not 
trying to put words in his mouth. I 
am sure that, knowing him as I do, he 
will evaluate this situation, and that, at 
least in my judgment, he will come up 
with the conclusion that I have reached 
that, as bitter as a pill may be, some 
medicine must be taken at this time. 

I express the hope that the adminis- 
tration and the Congress will act pru- 
dently and responsibly and curtail these 
new programs in the interest of giving 
the necessary support to the war effort 
and in the interest of fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. Speaker, I am no newcomer to 
the philosophy which I have just enun- 
ciated. Asa matter of fact, I have been 
hoisting the danger signals on this floor 
for many years. Not in the sense of “I 
told you so,” but because I think it is 
worth repeating. I shall submit, in the 
nature of an appendix to my remarks 
here today, a statement that I made 
upon this floor on March 19, 1952, some 
14 years ago. 

The title of that speech was, “High 
Taxes Result in Unbridled Spending,” 
and is as follows: 

Mr. COLMER, Mr. Speaker, I call up House 
Resolution 578 and ask for its immediate 
consideration. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. Allen], and 
pending that, I yield myself 15 minutes at 
this time, 

Mr. Speaker, for the past two decades this 
splendid young Republic has been going 
through one crisis after another; some were 
real, others mere political creations advanced 
to perpetuate those in control of the gov- 
ernment in power. Today we are faced with 
another crisis, a real crisis, a crisis that 
threatens to destroy the fiscal foundation 
of the Republic. We are on the brink of 
the precipice of national bankruptcy. More 
and more thoughtful citizens throughout the 
country are realizing and fully appreciating 
the dangers ahead if this unbridled govern- 
mental spending is permitted to continue. ` 

Today we, the representatives of the peo- 
ple, are given an opportunity to apply the 
brakes and thus make a further contribu- 
tion toward reversing the trend in extrav- 
agant governmental spending. 
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This rule makes in order the considera- 
tion of H.R. 7072, the annual independent 
offices appropriation bill, a bill appropriat- 
ing funds for the next fiscal year for most 
of the Federal bureaus. The President, 
through his Budget Bureau, requested of 
the Congress a total of $2,085,097,390 for 
these bureaus. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee, under the able leadership of its sub- 
committee chairman, the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. THomas] has cut that request 
by a total of $700,048,695. In every case the 
committee has made substantial reductions 
excepting, of course, such items which are 
fixed and not susceptible to reduction. 

As one who has long been interested in 
this economy drive, I desire now to express, 
in the premises, on my own part and on the 
part of my coworkers, the gratitude of all 
economy-minded Members of this body for 
the committee's efforts. While further ef- 
forts will be made in the form of appropriate 
amendments to make even further economies, 
I apprehend that determined efforts will be 
made by those Members of the House who 
consider themselves liberal minded to restore 
the reductions made by the committee in an 
effort to continue the spending spree. This 
effort must not prevail. The line must be 
held, 

BALANCED BUDGET 


Mr, Speaker, I have been alarmed for the 
past several years over the dismal picture 
presented of the country going deeper and 
deeper each year into the red while the Fed- 
eral Government digs deeper and deeper into 
the pocket of the American taxpayers. More 
than a year ago a little band of southern 
Democrats, with the aid of others, in this 
body got together and agreed to accept the 
President's challenge to cut his budget. Last 
year we succeeded in trimming that budget 
several hundred million dollars. This year 
others have joined our group and the work 
continues. We have reason to believe that, 
with the addition of more and more converts 
to the cause, the budget can be balanced this 
year in spite of the $82,000,000,000 request of 
the President with the resultant $14,000,000,- 
000 proposed deficit. If the economy line is 
held on this bill and the succeeding appro- 
priation bills yet to come before us, there 
will be no necessity for any deficit. We can 
place ourselves on a pay-as-you-go basis. 
Therefore our immediate objective this year 
should be a balanced budget. 

It is as obvious as the noonday sun that if 
we cannot balance the budget now, with an 
alltime high national income of cheap 
money together with an alltime high taxing 
program, the hope of ever balancing the Na- 
tion’s budget is indeed dim. In fact, pru- 
dence suggests that under such conditions 
we should be retiring a part of our gargan- 
tuan debt and fortifying our fiscal condition 
for the eventual rainy day. 

FANTASTIC GROWTH OF NATIONAL DEBT 

Mr. Speaker, the growth of our national 
debt and the fantastic amount of taxes ex- 
tracted from our people has caused me to do 
a little research. I thought it might be well 
to call the attention of the Congress and 
the country to some comparative figures of 
taxes and expenditures by our Federal Gov- 
ernment at 25-year intervals over a period of 
the past 160 years of the country’s history. 
The startling results are as follows: 


Period Total expenditures Net receipts Change gs 
0 

( TTT $219, 233, 000 $221, 816, 000 1 $6, 024, 000. 00 
IEE Ca ee ee oda as rag 534, 759, 000 644, 634, 000 —71, 053, 000. 00 
i 2, 232, 812, 000 1, 130, 702, 000 1, 109, 339, 000. 00 
§ S39, 19.000 8. 881, 529, 000 264, 858, 000. 00 
12,701, 857, 000 12, 787, 468, 000 —191, 584, 000. 00 
124, 883. 429, 000 89, 393, 932,000 38, 971, 693, 000. 00 
638, 131, 389, 000 419, 494, 298, 000 |. 260, 193, 628, 740. 39 


11790 to 1813. 
2 To Mar, 13, 1952. 
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To say that the figures are startling is an 
understatement. It is significant to note 
that in the first period of the country’s exist- 
ence, when the Jeffersonian principle that 
the people who are least governed are best 
governed was in full bloom, and prior to the 
growth of the doctrine of paternalism that 
the poor young striving Republic actually 
had a substantial balance of more than 
$6,000,000 in the Treasury. Compare that 
figure with the national debt of more than 
$260,000,000,000 today and one is compelled 
to question the oft-repeated statement that 
the country today is more prosperous than 
ever before in its history. Moreover, I de- 
sire to again call the attention of my col- 
leagues to the fact that the Government is 
no different in its fiscal affairs from the 
individual or a corporation. The manage- 
ment of Government is a business matter. 
The fact that Government is big business 
makes no difference. And I repeat what I 
have often stated on the floor of this House, 
“There is a bottom to the Government’s meal 
barrel as well as to the individual’s or the 
corporation's.” 


INCONCEIVABLE DEBT 


Mr. Speaker, we have been lulled into 
complacency so long by the so-called liberal 
thinkers and have been so accustomed to 
appropriating the taxpayers’ money in de- 
nominations of billions that it is impossible 
to comprehend what a billion really is. 
Some mathematician, in an effort to com- 
prehend a billion dollar figure, has come up 
with this startling illustration: 

“If a person had started in business in the 
year A.D. 1 with a billion dollars capital, and 
if he had managed his business so poorly 
that he lost $1,000 each day, in 1952 he still 
would have enough capital left out of his 
original billion to continue in business, los- 
ing $1,000 a day, for almost an additional 800 
years, or until the year 2739.” 

Now in order to attempt to get some con- 
ception of how long it will take us to retire 
the present national debt of over $260,000,- 
000,000 let us assume that we are frugal and 
prudent and start retiring that debt at the 
rate of $500,000,000 a year; 520 years would 
be required to retire the debt. 

Moreover, Mr. Speaker, if further emphasis 
is desired on our financial status one needs 
only to refer to the fact that it now requires 
more than $6,000,000,000 per annum in the 
form of interest to service this enormous 
debt. The Treasury has now asked for and 
we appropriated last week an increase of 
$300,000,000 to take care of the increased in- 
terest on that debt over last year. In other 
words, the interest alone on our national 
debt is costing the taxpayers now about one 
and one-half times as much as the total ex- 
penditures for 1 year of the Federal Govern- 
ment in the period 1914-38. 

DARK BUT NOT HOPELESS 

Mr. Speaker, that, sir, is the fiscal condi- 
tion of the greatest business in the world, 
the United States of America. It is an un- 
pleasant picture. It cannot be passed off 
lightly with the explanation that we are in a 
global warfare against communism, another 
crisis. Neither can we comfort ourselves into 
further complacency by adding to that the 
fact that we have recently emerged victori- 
ously from a global strife with Nazi Germany 
and totalitarian Japan. The fact is that the 
country has been victorious in other con- 
tests at arms and through other crises 
throughout its history without serious im- 
pairment of its financial structure. Those 
crises, prior to World War II and prior to 
the Soviet Russian menace, were serious too 
in their day. Can it be logically reasoned 
that the situation in this country for the 
past 6 years has been so grave as to require 
the extraction of more taxes from the Ameri- 
can people than was taken from them in the 
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first 156 years of the country’s existence? I 
think not. 

Permit me to again point out to my col- 
leagues what I have repeatedly pointed out 
on the floor of the House during the past 6 
years that so far as the masters of the Krem- 
lin are concerned they want neither war nor 
peace. Their main purpose, in my humble 
judgment, is to conquer this country, as they 
have conquered all others, by the simple pro- 
cedure of bleeding us white in the destruc- 
tion of our economy. They would accom- 
plish this here as elsewhere through fear, 
infiltration, by prodding us into national 
bankruptcy, and taking over in the resultant 
confusion of chaos and hunger. No one 
realizes more than the Kremlin strategists 
that a hungry belly cares little about the 
type of government it lives under. In sub- 
stantiation of this I call your attention to 
the well-known fact that more than 600,- 
000,000 peoples have been drawn behind the 
Iron Curtain without the firing of a single 
gun by a Russian soldier. 

When the blank checks, running into un- 
told billions, are requested of the Congress 
for national defense and military and eco- 
nomic aid to foreign countries, we of the 
Congress, the representatives and spokes- 
men for the American taxpayers, must stop 
and ponder, We must approach these re- 
quests realistically, giving due weight to the 
probability of the correctness of this view. 
For, it must be obvious to all that we Ameri- 
cans cannot indefinitely continue to arm and 
feed half the world. America is a rich na- 
tion but there is a limit even to the resources 
of this great Nation. As one who made an 
on-the-spot study of world conditions in 13 
foreign countries immediately following the 
war, I have always recognized the necessity 
for a helping hand to those who were making 
an honest effort to resist the plague of com- 
munism. But I have always consistently op- 
posed the enormous amounts involved and 
advocated a more realistic contribution. It 
is unthinkable that we should now comply 
with the President’s request for another $8,- 
000,000,000 contribution. 


CONGRESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 


Mr. Speaker, the solution to our financial 
problem and the responsibility therefor are 
strictly up to the Congress. More than that 
it is up to this House to see that the danger- 
ous trend is reversed. I need not remind you 
that the wise men who founded this Govern- 
ment provided that because we of the House 
must originate all taxes and appropriations 
we should be elected every 2 years. We can- 
not hide behind the Chief Executive or com- 
plain of the traditional policy of the other 
body to increase appropriations. Certainly, 
at best the responsibility is twofold, the 
President and the Congress. Furthermore, I 
should like to refresh your memories today 
by calling your attention to the fact that the 
people of America are tax conscious as never 
before. The income tax, originally designed 
and practiced as a soak-the-rich tax, has be- 
come so enlarged that it now digs into the 
pockets of the smallest businessman, the 
white-collar worker, and the day laborer. 
The policy, under the Fair Deal program, of 
everybody touching the Federal Government 
has likewise developed into the policy of the 
Federal Government touching everybody. 
Even the humblest citizen now realizes that 
the Federal Government is no Santa Claus, 
In fact, we have reached the saturation point 
in taxation. With the tax rate as high as 
90 percent in the upper brackets, the incen- 
tive for businessmen to make money scarce- 
ly exists, while the day laborer and the mid- 
dle class find it difficult to live under the 
high rate of their own taxes. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the people, the over- 
burdened taxpayers of this country, are look- 
ing to us, as their representatives, to at least 
balance the budget. In fairness to those 
who founded this Republic and to the gen- 
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erations of future Americans yet unborn, 
we can do no less. 


SOLUTION 


Mr. Speaker, I fear that I have been bore- 
some, and that I may even be charged with 
pessimism, in this long recital in an effort 
to emphasize the seriousness of the situation. 
It is serious. America is at the crossroads 
in its fiscal policy. If we do not change that 
policy we became a bankrupt people. If we 
destroy the faith and credit of the Govern- 
ment we lose everything, our economy, our 
standard of living, yes, even our cherished 
liberties. 

If the Congress is to regain its constitu- 
tional control of the purse strings; if the 
budget is to be balanced; if we are ever to 
liquidate this enormous debt, I respectfully 
suggest and urge that the following formula 
be adopted: 

First. Our legislative committees, as well 
as committees on appropriations, must cease 
reporting out bills except those which are 
absolutely essential to our economy and na- 
tional defense. 

Second. Every Member of this body must 
recognize that the objective of balancing the 
budget is his most important assignment. 

Third. Sectionalism, partisan politics, re- 
sponsiveness to highly organized minorities, 
must give way to the national need for a 
sound financial policy. 

Fourth. Every dollar appropriated must be 
considered as carefully as if it were coming 
out of the pockets of the Members them- 
selves, as indeed the Members’ proportionate 
share is, 

Fifth. Our congressional committees, par- 
ticularly the appropriation committees, must 
be staffed with an adequate staff of experts 
equal in efficiency to the staffs of the various 
governmental agencies who appear before 
them seeking appropriations. 

Sixth. The Congress and the country must 
recognize that financial solvency is as im- 
portant as military might in preparing our- 
selves against any potential foreign aggressor, 
a fact which our military captains should be 
made to understand. 

Seventh. Our foreign friends must be made 
to understand that there is a limit to the 
resources of America. 

Eighth. The system of permitting the 
carryover of unspent funds from the current 
fiscal year into the new year must be aban- 
doned. A meticulous study of the 1,200 
pages of the President’s budget this year will 
show that the carryover of unspent funds 
from the current fiscal year will exceed 
$60,000,000,000. 

Ninth. The procurement of military re- 
quirements, which constitute more than 50 
percent of our expenditures, must be placed 
in the hands of trained civilians who ap- 
preciate the value of the dollar. 

Tenth. And finally, the citizens of the Re- 
public, now conscious as never before of the 
burdens of taxation. must practice the doc- 
trine of States responsibility as well as 
States rights. The practice of looking to 
Washington for Federal aid in civil responsi- 
bilities of their own must cease. They must 
realize that there is no State, county, or city 
whose financial statement is not sounder 
than that of the Federal Government. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this budget can be balanced and must 
be balanced this year. Whatever it takes to 
balance it must be done. A $14,000,000,000 
deficit under the President's budget recom- 
mendations is unthinkable. If this country, 
the last fortress and haven of a free people, 
is to survive our fiscal policy must be placed 
on a sound basis. The time is now. Next 
year may be too late. Now is the time to 
place the country above party. 

In the name of the Founding Fathers who 
gave the country its birth, in the name of 
the untold thousands who have died to pre- 
serve it, in the name of free peoples every- 
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where, I beseech you to save the Nation from 
bankruptcy and thus perpetuate this, the 
most glorious form of free government ever 
conceived by the minds of men. 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, I yield myself such time as I may 
use. 
First, may I commend the distin- 
guished gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
CoLMER], on the very fine statement that 
he has made. I find myself in complete 
agreement with his statement and wish 
to concur in his remarks. 

I cannot help but feel that some of us 
have a right to feel a little foolish and 
maybe a little embarrassed here today 
in connection with this bill. 

Last year I remember that we had 
quite a tax cut. We supported it. We 
were all pleased to go and tell our con- 
stituents that after all these years we 
were able to do away with many of the 
wartime excise taxes and reduce others, 
particularly in the case of the telephone 
excise tax, as to which many of us had 
bills in. That tax was reduced. We 
glowingly reported it to our constituents. 
Even in some areas the various telephone 
companies sent notices with their bills 
to telephone users commending those 
who supported that particular bill. 

Now we find that that particular re- 
duction has lasted less than 2 months, 
and we are back in here today asking for 
certain changes in those taxes and 
others. 2 

At the same time it was my under- 
standing last year, when we voted these 
heavy tax cuts and reductions, that we 
had assurance from the administration 
that the budget to be presented for 1967 
could be handled within our income with- 
out the necessity of increased taxes or, 
for that matter, could be handled with 
the tax bill as passed last year. At least 
that was my understanding. 

Apparently that has not taken place 
at the present time. Even today, as we 
are about to consider this bill today, we 
do not know what the cost of the con- 
tinuance of the war will be. We have no 
idea of determining that as of now. It 
is much more than it was last year. I 
still feel that we should in some way give 
thought to curtailing some of these pro- 
grams, not extending existing ones and 
starting new ones until we get this war 
over and find out what the cost will be. 

I anticipate that before the first of 
July we will again be asked to increase 
the debt ceiling. At the same time we 
seem to be fighting three wars—a war in 
Vietnam, a war on poverty, and a war on 
inflation—and then, on top of that, we 
are being asked by the administration to 
spend for international health and in- 
ternational education. It does not seem 
to make too good sense to me. I think 
we are definitely going to have a day of 
reckoning. I think it could be very seri- 
ous when it comes, because the taxpayers 
of the United States of America will not 
be able to feed and clothe the entire 
world and to fight everybody’s war. 

So far as the resolution under con- 
sideration today, House Resolution 736, 
it does provide a closed rule, with 4 hours 
of debate, and points of order are waived. 
The rule is closed, of course, because once 
again, the entire tax code would other- 
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wise be open. Points of order are waived 
in order to comply with the Ramseyer 
rule. The bill would provide for gradu- 
ated withholding of income tax from 
wages, to require declarations of esti- 
mated tax with respect to self-employ- 
ment income, to accelerate current pay- 
ments of estimated income tax by 
corporations, to postpone certain excise 
tax rate reductions, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the rule. I reserve the balance of my 
time but, as I have said, I have no re- 
quests for time. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 5 
minutes to the distinguished chairman 
of the Rules Committee, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. SmirH], and ask 
unanimous consent that he may be per- 
mitted to speak out of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
BOYCOTT OF THE MERCHANTS OF THE DISTRICT 

OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. SMITH of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, 
I do not think I shall consume the 5 
minutes, but something occurred yester- 
day in the District of Columbia, a report 
of which appeared in the local news- 
papers, of such an extraordinary nature 
that I do not think we ought to ignore 
it. I think it is a historic thing that 
ought to be brought to the attention of 
the Congress and at least put into the 
RECORD. 

The gentleman from California [Mr. 
Sisk] referred to it briefly in a 1-minute 
speech this morning. I wish to read a 
newspaper clipping that appeared in the 
Washington Star last night. I have 
never known of anything of the nature 
proposed that has ever been suggested 
before in the history of our country—a 
threatened boycott of the whole mer- 
chant population of the District of 
Columbia. 

This is the threat that that community 
of business people in the District, unless 
they change their views and go along 
with this proposal to have this type of 
home rule in the District, shall be re- 
quired to contribute to a fund of $100,000 
to promote the piece of legislation that 
a certain private organization is trying 
to put across. They are perfectly bold, 
and frank and serious. 

Iam going to read you this article, and 
it speaks for itself. It is a pure threat 
of blackmail, blackmail of a business 
community to the extent of $100,000. I 
am going to read this article because I 
want to make it a matter of record as to 
who is behind it. 

This is from the Washington Star of 
February 22. 

Details of a plan to coerce District busi- 
nessmen into supporting home rule legisla- 
tion by threatening them with a boycott were 
announced yesterday by three local civil 
rights groups. 

Rt. Rev. Paul Moore, Suffragan Episco- 
pal bishop, joined spokesmen from the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, and the D.C. Coali- 
tion of Conscience— 


Whatever that is— 


Without 
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in urging support of the campaign among 
7,000 District merchants. 


That is the campaign to raise $100,000. 

“We are sorry this kind of militancy is 
necessary to bring to people the right to 
vote,” Bishop Moore declared, “but all other 
methods have failed. We have tried lobby- 
ing, police talk, and even picketing and dem- 
onstrations.” 

Banding together as the “Free D.C. Move- 
ment,” spokesmen for the groups said busi- 
nessmen will be asked to 


And here are the four things that they 
are going to be forced to do— 
(1) sign petitions for home rule, (2) send 
telegrams to the President and Congress 
urging passage of home rule legislation, (3) 
display “Free D.C.” emblems— 


Whatever they are— 
and (4) raise $100,000 in contributions to a 
new “Merchants and Businessmen’s Com- 
mittee to Free D.C.” 


Now, that is the blackmail. 

John W. Diggs, a northeast barber and 
chairman of the committee, said the first 
targets of the boycott will be announced 
Thursday after a conference with representa- 
tives of a major department store and a large 
grocery chain. 

All merchants who fail to participate in 
all four steps of the campaign will be listed 
in some 100,000 leaflets to be distributed in 
the District, and residents would be asked to 
boycott them “step by step,” Diggs said. 

Diggs said the $100,000 was being sought 
to run advertisements in newspapers across 
the country “to counteract’ a Board of 
Trade campaign against home rule. 


Mr. Speaker, I bring this to the House. 
I do not think that this needs more argu- 
ment, but I think everybody in the United 
States ought to know when a bold black- 
mail attempt is made out in the open in 
the Nation’s Capital. It ought at least 
to be known by the people of the United 
States. 

Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is 
not present and make the point of order 
that a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 327, nays 50, not voting 55, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 18] 
YEAS—327 
Abbitt Bandstra Brock 
Addabbo Barrett Brooks 
Albert Bates Brown, Calif. 
Anderson, Il. Battin Broyhill, Va. 
Anderson, Beckworth Burke 
Tenn. Belcher Burton, Calif. 
Andrews, Bell Burton, Utah 
George W Bennett Byrnes, Wis. 
Andrews, Berry Cabell 
N. Dak. Betts Cahill 
Annunzio Bingham Callan 
Arends Boggs Callaway 
Ashley Boland Cameron 
Ashmore Bolton Carey 
Aspinall Bow Carter 
Ayres Brademas Casey 


Dwyer 
Dyal 


Praser 
Frelinghuysen 
Friedel 


Green, Oreg. 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Andrews, 
Glenn 
Ashbrook 
Baring 


Bray 
Broomfield 


Krebs 


Perkins 
NAYS—50 


Brown, Ohio 
Broyhill, N.C. 
chanan 
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Philbin 
Pi 


St Germain 
St. Onge 
Saylor 
Scheuer 


Stubblefield 
Sweeney 
Talcott 
Taylor 
Teague, Calif. 
Tenzer 


Thompson, N.J. 
Thompson, Tex. 


Thomson, Wis. 


Haley O'Neal, Ga. Smith, Calif. 
Hall Passman Stalbaum 
Hansen, Idaho Quillen Vivian 
Hungate Reid, N.Y. Walker, Miss. 
Hutchinson Roncalio Watkins 
Jones, Mo. Schmidhauser Watson 
Kupferman Weltner 
McClory Shipley Whitten 
Skubitz Williams 
NOT VOTING—55 
Goodell Patman 

Baldwin Gubser Pool 
Blatnik Hagan, Ga Resnick 
Bolling Hardy ivers, S.C 
Burleson Harsha Rogers, Tex 
Byrne, Pa Harvey, Ind Roudebush 
Cederberg ébert Scott 
Chelf Kirwan Senner 
Clark Leggett Slack 
Clevenger Lennon Smith, Iowa 
Cohelan McCarthy Sullivan 
Cramer Mailliard ‘Teague, Tex. 
Dowdy Martin, Ala. Toll 
Downing Matthews Walker, N. Mex. 
Ellsworth Miller White, Idaho 
Fallon Moorhead Willis 
Farnsley Morris Zablocki 
Fisher Murray 
Garmatz Ottinger 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 


Mr. Patman with Mr. Ellsworth, 

Mr. Miller with Mr, Goodell. 

Mrs. Sullivan with Mr. Roudebush. 

Mr. Byrne of Pennsylvania with Mr. Ceder- 
berg. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Harvey of 
Indiana. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr, Cramer. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Mailliard. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Harsha. 

Mr. Fallon with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Garmatz with Mr. Martin of Alabama. 

Mr. Hardy with Mr, Ottinger. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Clark with Mr. Walker of New Mexico. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Murray. 

Mr. Slack with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Matthews with Mr. Rogers of Texas. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Clevenger. 

Mr. Morris with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Downing with Mr. Cohelan. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Lennon. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Hagan of Georgia. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. Wil- 
lis. 
Mr. McCarthy with Mr. Scott. 
Mr. Senner with Mr. Farnsley. 
Mr. Adams with Mr. Leggett. 


Mr. BUCHANAN changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce be allowed to sit during general 
debate this afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1966 


Mr, MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12752), to provide for 
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graduated withholding of income tax 
from wages, to require declarations of 
estimated tax with respect to self- 
employment income, to accelerate cur- 
rent payments of estimated income tax 
by corporations, to postpone certain 
excise tax rate reductions, and for other 
purposes. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Arkansas. 

The motion was agreed to. 

IN THE COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the con- 
sideration of the bill H.R. 12752, with Mr. 
Hansen of Iowa in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] 
will be recognized for 2 hours and the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes] 
will be recognized for 2 hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS]. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 15 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, the bill, H.R. 12752, is 
intended first and foremost to provide 
additional revenues to help finance the 
expenditures required to sustain our op- 
eration in Vietnam. In large part it 
does this without increasing tax rates. 

Raising revenue is the sole purpose 
for the three major provisions of the 
bill—the acceleration of estimated in- 
come tax payments by corporations and 
the 2-year moratorium on rate reduc- 
tions in the excise taxes on passenger 
automobiles and telephone service. The 
remaining provisions of the bill—while 
they entail revisions in tax collection 
procedures which stand on their own 
merits—are proposed at this time be- 
cause they too will raise revenue. These 
latter provisions include graduated with- 
holding, quarterly payments by the self- 
employed of their estimated social secu- 
rity tax, and an increase in the percent- 
age of tax to be paid currently through 
withholding, estimated taxpayments, or 
both. 

THE BUDGET WOULD BE BALANCED BUT FOR 

VIETNAM 

Mr. Chairman, it is not a very pleasant 
responsibility that we in the Committee 
on Ways and Means have, coming to our 
colleagues in the House from time to time 
asking for support with respect to prob- 
lems of debt management and asking for 
support with respect to tax bills: On the 
other hand it was a pleasure for us in 
1962, in 1963, and again in 1965 to be in 
a position of suggesting to you that it 
would be well for us to reduce some of 
the taxes that had been levied or in- 
creased in World War II and levied or 
increased again in the Korean war and 
continued for all of this period of time. 

Before I explain the various provisions 
of this bill I would like to make some 
observations about our budgetary and 
fiscal situation. First, were it not for the 
special costs connected with our opera- 
tions in the defense of Vietnam, the 
budget for the current fiscal year would 
be much closer to balance than was an- 
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ticipated in the January 1965 budget 
message of the President. Furthermore, 
in the coming fiscal year, the budget pre- 
sented to us, were it not for the Vietnam 
expenditures, would show a surplus in 
the administrative budget. 

I requested that our staff people go 
through the budget to determine where- 
in increases were occurring over the 
January 1965 estimate in the budget for 
fiscal 1966. I have before me, Mr. Chair- 
man, a table which I will insert in the 
Recorp setting forth the source of these 
increases. In addition I have a table 
showing for 1967 the extent to which the 
deficit is attributable to the increases 
arising from the conflict in Vietnam: 

TABLE 1.—Fiscal 1966 expenditures 
[In millions] 
1966 budget in January 1965__----~~ 


Major increases, not including Viet- 
nam: 

Commodity Credit Corporation 
($3,680 to $4,142)—-mainly feed 
grains and cotton production 
increases and adyance payments 
offset by lower level of out- 
standing certificates at end of 
1965 that had to be repur- 


Military pay increases—Larger in- 
creases and earlier effective date 
than had been proposed by the 
743 


NASA ($5,100 to $5,600)—Acceler- 
ated deliveries by contractors.. 
Veterans’ benefits—Primarily ef- 
fect of new laws increasing com- 
pensation, pensions, and death 
benefits over amounts recom- 
mended by the President, with 
some overrun in caseload esti- 


500 


288 
Post Office ($714 to $878) - Result- 
ing from 5-day work week for 
postmasters and increased vol- 


Subtotal, major increases, not 
including Vietnam 2, 657 


Major decreases: 

HEW ($7,776 to $7,662)—Mainly 
in education (slower start than 
budgeted) offset by congres- 
sional increases in NIH, social 
security, etc. The education re- 
duction is mainly in the new 
program for elementary and sec- 
ondary school assistance which 
is off to a slower start than has 

114 
AEC ($2,530 to $2,390)—Due to 
congressional reductions, con- 
struction delays, program slip- 
pages, cost reductions, eto 
Allowances for contingencies and 

Appalachia (estimated last Jan- 

uary in lump sum and now dis- 

tributed among the component 

c 


140 


432 


Subtotal, major decreases — 686 
All other changes, net (81,971 7831) 
— — 

Subtotal, 1966 expenditures 

not including Vietnam in- 


2, 002 


Increases, Vietnam 4,739 


Total, administrative budget 
expenditures fiscal 1966 in 
1967 budget 106, 428 
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TABLE 2.—Comparison of administrative 
budget receipts and expenditures in fiscal 
1967 with and without H.R. 12752 and with 
and without Vietnam expenditures 

Billions 

Administrative budget expenditures: 


C ˙ SA ene ee $112.8 

Without Vietnam (— $10.5 billion). 102.3 
Administrative budget revenues: 

C1 — —. oie eae Rete meas 111,0 

Without H.R. 12752 (64.8) 106.2 


Administrative budget deficit (—) or 
surplus (+): 
Deficit (including special Vietnam 


costs and H.R. 12752) - — 1. 8 
Deficit without HR. 12752 (with 

special Vietnam costs) —6.7 
Deficit .without special Vietnam 

costs or H.R. 12752__-__-_______ +3.9 


The growth in Federal revenue at- 
tributable solely to the growth of the 
economy would have reduced the deficit 
for the current fiscal year from the $5.2 
billion estimated in January 1965 to $2.9 
billion, were it not for the unanticipated 
increases in expenditures for Vietnam 
of $4.7 billion. The continuing growth 
of the economy—growth due largely to 
the tax reductions enacted in recent 
years—is expected to produce a further 
increase in revenues of $7.5 billion in 
the upcoming fiscal year. Since the in- 
crease in expenditures unrelated to Viet - 
nam amounts to only $0.6 billion, this 
revenue increase would have been suf- 
ficient to provide a substantial surplus 
in the Federal accounts in fiscal 1967, 
were it not again for Vietnam. Even 
with these Vietnam costs, however, the 
year-to-year increase in revenues—due 
to growth—exceeds the $6.4 billion in- 
crease in proposed expenditures, so the 
budget deficit would be narrowed even in 
the absence of this bill. 

The Members will recall that prior to 
the enactment of the Revenue Act of 
1964, former Secretary of the Treasury 
Douglas Dillon stated that despite the 
$11.5 billion tax reduction provided in 
that legislation, he felt it would be pos- 
sible to balance the budget in the fiscal 
year 1967. This goal would have been 
achieved in the coming fiscal year if 
we were not faced with the extraordinary 
developments in Vietnam, developments 
which could not be anticipated when the 
Revenue Act of 1964 was under con- 
sideration by the Congress. 

I believe that it is clear that it is the 
Vietnam, and only the Vietnam, opera- 
tion which makes this bill necessary. 
H.R. 12752 WILL IMPROVE THE 1966 AND 1967 

BUDGETS 

The second observation I would like to 
make concerns the improvement this bill 
will bring about in the budgetary out- 
look for both the fiscal year 1966 and 
the fiscal year 1967. 

Its provisions will increase revenues in 
the current fiscal year by an estimated 
$1.2 billion on an administrative budget 
basis. They will increase fiscal 1967 
revenues by $4.8 billion over the revenue 
that would be generated under existing 
tax rates. 

As a result, the administrative budget 
deficit for the fiscal year 1966 will be 
reduced from 87.6 to $6.4 billion and will 
fall sharply to $1.8 billion in the fiscal 
year 1967. Without the bill, the admin- 
istrative budget deficit in the coming 
fiscal year would he $6.7 billion, $0.9 bil- 
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lion less than the 1966 deficit, but still 
too far from balance. 

The revenue effects of the bill will be 
even more significant in their impact 
on the consolidated cash budget which 
is useful in understanding the economic 
impact of the budget. The deficit antic- 
ipated in this budget in the fiscal year 
1966 will be reduced from $8.1 to $6.9 
billion by this bill. In the fiscal year 
1967, it is expected this deficit will be 
eliminated and a small surplus achieved 
as a consequence of the approximate $5 
1 added to cash receipts by this 

The bill will produce the significant 
revenues I have outlined without increas- 
ing income tax liabilities and without 
raising the two excise tax rates above 
1965 levels. The various changes in col- 
lection procedures will speed up the col- 
lection of liabilities. This change in the 
timing of tax collections will result in the 
collection of some revenues in fiscal 1966 
that would not otherwise be collected un- 
til fiscal 1967. It will also result in the 
collection in fiscal 1967 of even larger 
amounts that would not otherwise be col- 
lected until 1968 and later fiscal years. 
The moratorium on the two excise tax 
rate reductions will not increase rates 
above their 1965 levels but will merely 
freeze them at these levels for 2 addi- 
tional years. 

The revenue impact of this bill is tem- 
porary in the sense that the new collec- 
tion procedures will not increase revenues 
once the transition to the new payments 
basis has been completed. Furthermore, 
the moratorium on excise tax rate reduc- 
tion is set to expire on April 1, 1968. 

The figures I have presented to you 
are based on expenditure estimates ap- 
pearing in the President’s budget docu- 
ment. We all know the uncertainty 
which surrounds these expenditure fig- 
ures. I know that many of you hope to 
see some of these expenditures reduced 
and I hope we can. There is nothing on 
the domestic scene I would like to see 
better, for example, than to eliminate 
entirely the 1967 deficit of $1.8 billion. 

On the other hand we also know the 
uncertainty of the expenditures for Viet- 
nam. We all hope that they do not have 
to be substantially increased but we cer~ 
tainly are not sure that this may not 
occur. 

While recognizing the uncertainties in 
our present expenditure situation we 
concluded the only responsible position 
we could take at this time was to take the 
expenditure totals as they appear in the 
budget and base the current revenue pro- 
gram on them. I know of no other basis 
for determining revenue needs under 
present conditions. 

Let me tell you about this, my friends. 
We do not know whether this is the only 
request that this Congress may be con- 
sidering in the field of taxes. That will 
depend upon what we do with domestic 
spending. That will depend upon what 
happens in Vietnam. : 

But, Mr. Chairman, we cannot let our 
management of fiscal affairs be such as 
to jeopardize our stability here in the 
United States, and if subsequently it 
takes further action in this field, I be- 
lieve that the membership of this. great 
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body will not shirk its responsibility. But 
let us now look at the situation as it 
is before us. 


A TIME FOR MODERATION 


The third observation I would like to 
make relates this bill to our present eco- 
nomic position. 

The expenditures of individual house- 
holds and business firms will be mod- 
erated as a result of the increasing tax- 
payments required by this bill. I pur- 
posely use the term “moderate” because 
that best describes the impact I believe 
this bill will have. This effect is entirely 
appropriate at this time. After 5 years 
of continuous expansion, the longest such 
period of peacetime expansion on rec- 
ord, little slack remains in the economy. 

At the start of the expansion in 1961, 
nearly 7 percent of the civilian labor 
force was unemployed and 22 percent of 
manufacturing capacity was idle. Un- 
der these circumstances, the expansion 
could, and did, proceed with little pres- 
sure on prices. The wholesale price in- 
dex remained virtually unchanged dur- 
ing the years 1961 to 1964 while the ex- 
pansion created jobs for the unusually 
large number of new entrants to the la- 
bor force as well as for many of those 
formerly unemployed. 

Now, however, for the first time in 9 
years, the unemployment rate stands as 
low as 4 percent of the civilian labor 
force. Manufacturing capacity is being 
utilized at very nearly the rate business- 
men prefer. Some pressure on prices is 
already evident as a result. After 4 
years of stability, the index of whole- 
sale prices increased by 2 percent in 
1965. The percentage increase in the 
consumer price index was 1.7 percent as 
compared to an average increase during 
the years 1960 to 1964 of 1.2 percent a 
year. Furthermore, but for the effect of 
excise tax reductions enacted in 1965, the 
increase would have been 1.9 or 2 per- 
cent. 

If further expansion continues at too 
rapid a pace, bottlenecks will develop in 
areas where manpower with the required 
skills is scarce and severe pressures will 
be placed on the industries which pro- 
duce machinery and other capital goods. 
In the past, similar developments have 
served as a breeding ground for inflation- 
ary price increases. The needs of Viet- 
nam, coming at a time of prosperity, 
could force too vigorous an expansion if 
they are not financed through added 
revenues. 

At the same time I do not believe we 
should choke off our economic growth 
with measures that are too severely re- 
strictive. We still continue to need a 
moderate expansion in investment and 
in incomes to provide for our capital 
needs and for our raising labor force. 
We will also need the revenue growth 
these factors will bring. 

The provisions of this bill will help to 
moderate demands on available capacity. 
The most important provision from the 
standpoint of tax collection is the one 
requiring the further acceleration of cor- 
porate estimated tax payments in excess 
of $100,000. While many of the 16,000 
large corporations affected set aside 
funds to meet tax liabilities as those 
liabilities accrue, some corporations will 
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postpone planned investment outlays as 
a result of the bill. Such postponement 
will be favorable to continued economic 
stability, since business expenditures for 
new plant and equipment capacity are 
currently at very high levels. After in- 
creasing at an annual average rate of 
7.5 percent a year in 1962 and 1963, busi- 
ness-fixed investment expenditures in- 
creased by 11.5 percent in 1964 and by 
15.4 percent in 1965. Announced plans 
for the first half of this year indicate 
that investment spending will again rise 
substantially. A postponement of some 
planned investment by business firms, 
therefore, may well promote better bal- 
ance between investment in new capacity 
and the rate of growth in demand for the 
products for such capacity. 

The revised method of withholding 
will moderate consumer expenditures. 
Following the enactment of this bill the 
amount of tax withheld from wages and 
salaries will be increased by about $100 
million a month, or by $1.2 billion a year 
at annual rates. These additional 
amounts withheld will be offset as far 
as individual taxpayers are concerned 
by lower tax payments in the spring of 
1967 or by higher refunds. Neverthe- 
less, they will reduce disposable incomes, 
and, therefore, consumer spending, dur- 
ing the rest of 1966 and the early part of 
1967. 

The bill will also make an important 
contribution to the effort to reduce the 
deficit in our balance of payments. If 
inflationary pressures are permitted to 
develop, U.S. exports will be placed at a 
competitive disadvantage in world trade 
and much of the substantial gain made 
in recent years will be lost. A source 
of strength in the U.S. balance-of-pay- 
ments outlook for several years has been 
the fact that the prices of U.S. goods 
have remained relatively stable while 
the prices of goods produced by other 
nations have risen. 

THE BILL IS FAIR 


A fourth observation I would like to 
make concerns the broad distribution of 
the burden imposed by this bill. The 
revenues provided by this bill will be 
collected in a fair and equitable manner 
from a broad cross section of the pop- 
ulation. The provisions which will 
raise the most revenue—accelerated cor- 
porate payments—affect the Nation's 
largest corporations. Graduated with- 
holding affects over 60 million of the 
Nation’s wage earners. The self-em- 
ployed, who will not be affected by grad- 
uated withholding, will be affected by 
the revised requirement for declarations 
and by provision for the quarterly pay- 
ment of estimated self-employment tax. 
Finally, the excises on passenger auto- 
mobiles and telephone service are broad- 
ly based. Restoring the rates of these 
taxes to December 1965 levels will not 
impose hardship on the companies in- 
volved or on particular consumers. A 
very broad group of our consumers will 
be affected by the moratorium on the 
excise reduction on the telephone tax 
and the tax on the purchase of new 
cars. 

PROVISIONS OF THE BILL 

Let me now turn to the specifics provi- 

sions of the bill. The six provisions of 
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H.R. 12752 are grouped under two titles. 
The first of these titles embraces the 
provisions which adjust tax collection 
procedures. The second superimposes a 
moratorium on rate reductions scheduled 
under present law with regard to the ex- 
cises on passenger automobiles and 
general and long distance telephone serv- 
ices and teletypewriter service. 

Three of the four provisions regarding 
tax collection procedures are measures 
which will bring about desirable adjust- 
ments and should be approved on their 
own merits. The fact that they involve 
a change in the timing of tax collections 
which will provide a temporary increase 
in tax receipts merely enhances their 
importance under present circumstances. 
The remaining provisions, that is, the 
acceleration of corporate tax payments 
and the excise tax moratorium, are pro- 
posed solely on the basis that they will 
provide needed revenues. 

DIFFERENCES FROM PRESIDENT’S PROGRAM 


The provisions differ in three impor- 
tant respects from the recommendations 
of the President. In the first place; your 
committee’s bill merely imposes a 2-year 
moratorium on the excise tax rate reduc- 
tions scheduled under present law in the 
case of the tax on passenger automobiles 
and the tax on telephone service. When 
the moratorium expires on March 31, 
1968, the rates of these excises will fall to 
the levels scheduled for those years 
under the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 
1965. This treatment stands in sharp 
contrast to the administration’s proposal. 
The latter would have delayed the entire 
schedule of reductions until 1968. That 
is, it would not have returned the rates 
to the level scheduled for 1968 under 
present law but would have provided only 
the reductions scheduled under present 
law for 1966. Thereafter, further reduc- 
tions would follow the schedule set down 
in the Excise Tax Reduction Act at the 
intervals specified. Thus, under your 
committee’s bill the automobile excise 
will reach the permanent level of 1 per- 
cent and the telephone excise will be re- 
pealed beginning in 1969. Under the ad- 
ministration proposal this position would 
not have been reached until 1971. 

The second major differences between 
your committee’s bill and the President's 
recommendations concerns graduated 
withholding. The administration pro- 
posal made no provision for persons with 
large amounts of itemized deductions. 
Thus, while it would have reduced un- 
derwithholding substantially, it would 
also have increased overwithholding, 
particularly for families with incomes of 
$5,000 to $10,000. Your committee felt 
the latter result was inconsistent with 
the objective of greater accuracy sought 
through graduated withholding and that 
it might impose a hardship on a number 
of families of average or below-average 
means. Therefore, your committee has 
approved a provision, which I will 
describe in more detail shortly, which 
permits individuals with large itemized 
deductions to adjust their withholding 
to reflect this fact. 

The third major difference between 
the bill and the President’s program is 
in the area of declarations of estimated 
tax. The President proposed no change 
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here while the bill tightens up on the 
filing requirements by moving the mini- 
mum requirement for current payment 
from 70 percent to 80 percent of tax 
liabilities. 

GRADUATED WITHHOLDING 


The first provision in this bill relates 
to graduated withholding. 

The bill replaces the present flat 14- 
percent rate withholding system with a 
more accurate system which will aline 
tax withholding more closely to the final 
tax liability for the majority of wage 
earners. The present withholding sys- 
tem takes only three determinants of tax 
liability into account: the number of 
exemptions, a 10-percent allowance for 
deductions based on the standard deduc- 
tion, and the average of the tax rates in 
the first four taxable income brackets. 
It does not take into account the grad- 
uated tax rates which apply when tax- 
able incomes exceed $2,000 for single 
persons and $4,000 for married couples. 
Nor does it take account of the minimum 
standard deduction, itemized deductions, 
or marital status. Because these widely 
used features are not taken into account, 
the amount withheld often differs widely 
from the taxpayer's final liability. 

The Treasury estimates that 63.1 mil- 
lion returns will be filed for the year 
1966, including both taxable and non- 
taxable returns, which will indicate that 
tax was withheld but that no payments 
were made on declarations. On only 10.8 
million of these returns would the tax 
withheld come to within $10 of the final 
liability if the present system is con- 
tinued. On 39.8 million returns—20 mil- 
lion of them with incomes of $5,000 or 
less—overwithholding would be shown; 
that is, the amounts withheld from wages 
during the year would exceed tax liabil- 
ity. On 12.5 million other returns 
underwithholding would be shown; that 
is, not enough tax would be withheld to 
meet the full liability. 

When a taxpayer is underwithheld, he 
must pay the balance of his liability at 
the time he files his final return for the 
tax year. If this balance due amount is 
unexpected or large, as it was for many 
taxpayers in the spring of 1965, it may 
cause the taxpayer financial hardship. 
When the taxpayer is overwithheld, he 
must file a return at the close of the tax 
year to obtain a refund. The procedure 
forces him to apply for, and wait to re- 
ceive from the Government, a portion of 
his wages. This can be a hardship, par- 
ticularly when the excess withholding is 
large relative to income. 

Your committee’s bill substitutes six 
graduated withholding rates which 
range from 14 to 30 percent for the pres- 
ent single rate of 14 percent. These 
rates reflect, in full, the tax rates which 
apply to the first $12,000 of a single per- 
son’s taxable income and the first $24,000 
of a married couple’s taxable income. 
These rates are included in two sepa- 
rate schedules and two sets of withhold- 
ing tables, one for single persons and 
heads of households, and the other— 
with wider brackets to take account of 
the split-income provisions—for mar- 
ried persons and surviving spouses. 

The structure of the withholding rates 
and brackets incorporates a 10 percent 
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allowance for deductions and the mini- 
mum standard deduction. The latter is 
reflected by increasing the amount of a 
withholding exemption to $700 and by 
providing that the first $200 of annual- 
ized wages is to be exempt from with- 
holding. The minimum standard de- 
duction, members will recall, is equiva- 
lent to a basic $200 amount for married 
couples, heads of households, and single 
persons plus $100 for each exemption. 

The graduated rates will apply to wages 
paid on or after May 1 of this year. 
Married persons will be required to file 
new withholding exemption certificates 
between the time the bill is enacted and 
May 1 if they want to be withheld on un- 
der the schedule applicable to married 
persons. Many wage earners, both mar- 
ried and single, will want to file new cer- 
tificates in any case, however, since those 
who now deliberately understate their 
exemptions for withholding purposes will 
probably want to claim all their exemp- 
tions. Under the bill, voluntary adjust- 
ments to increase withholding will not 
be necessary in most cases. 

Beginning in 1967, wage earners with 
large itemized deductions relative to their 
income will be able to adjust their with- 
holding by claiming special withholding 
allowances which will be treated like ex- 
emptions for withholding purposes. The 
allowances will be optional. They will be 
given with respect to estimated itemized 
deductions in excess of 12 or 15 percent 
of estimated wage income depending on 
the amount of this wage income. One 
withholding allowance—over and above 
the exemptions for dependents, and so 
forth—will be given with respect to each 
full $700 of excess itemized deductions, 
with the exception that one withholding 
allowance can be claimed if excess item- 
ized deductions exceed $350 but are less 
than $700. As a safeguard, estimated 
itemized deductions for this purpose can- 
not exceed the amount listed on the tax 
return for the previous year and esti- 
mated wages cannot be less than the 
wages received in the preceding year. It 
is expected that the computations indi- 
cated here will not actually have to be 
made by taxpayers but that they will be 
able to determine the number of with- 
holding allowances from a simple table. 

If the more accurate withholding pro- 
cedure provided in this bill applied 
throughout 1966, approximately twice as 
many tax returns would show tax with- 
held that came within $10 of the liability. 
Moreover, the amount of overwithhold- 
ing would be reduced by more than $650 
million while the amount of underwith- 
ae would be reduced by roughly $1 

Illion. 


ESTIMATED SELF-EMPLOYMENT TAX 


The second provision in the bill re- 
quires self-employment social security 
taxes to be paid on declarations of esti- 
mated tax. 

Wage and salary earners covered by the 
social security system have their annual 
social security tax withheld from their 
wages according to the rate specified. 
This is not true, however, for self- 
employed persons. Presently they are 
not required to pay their tax during the 
current year, but instead can wait until 
the following spring. 
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This bill places self-employed persons 
on the same current-payment basis with 
respect to their social security tax liabil- 
ity which employees already are on. It 
does so by requiring them to pay quar- 
terly payments of estimated self-employ- 
ment tax beginning in the year 1967. 

These quarterly payments will be cor- 
related with the quarterly payments of 
income tax self-employed persons cur- 
rently are required to make. The rules 
presently applicable to the declaration 
and quarterly payment of estimated in- 
come tax will, beginning in 1967, simply 
apply to the total of the estimated in- 
come tax and the estimated self-employ- 
ment social security tax. 

UNDERPAYMENTS OF INSTALLMENTS OF ESTI- 
MATED TAX 

The third provision in the bill relates 
to the provisions for filing declarations 
of estimated tax. 

Prior to 1954, taxpayers who failed to 
pay at least 80 percent of their final lia- 
bility currently, either through withhold- 
ing, quarterly payments, or both, unless 
certain exceptions applied, were subject 
to a penalty equal to 6 percent interest 
calculated on the difference between the 
amount paid currently and 80 percent of 
the liability. In 1954, the percentage 
limit for defining underpayments of in- 
stallments of estimated income tax was 
reduced from 80 to 70 percent. Your 
committee’s bill restores the percentage 
to 80 percent. It also makes a compa- 
rable increase in the percentage applying 
where a taxpayer for one or more quar- 
ters computes his estimated tax by an- 
nualizing his income received to date. 

This action is consistent with the oth- 
er adjustments in collection procedures 
contained in this bill. Except for the 
one change I have already noted, it does 
not change the special provisions which 
excuse persons who underpay their in- 
stallments from penalty if they meet one 
of several alternative tests. This provi- 
sion will apply for 1967 and later years. 

ACCELERATION OF CORPORATE TAX PAYMENTS 


The fourth provision in the bill re- 
lates to the acceleration of corporate in- 
come tax payments. 

Corporations with an estimated tax 
liability in excess of $100,000 presently 
are required to pay a part of their esti- 
mated liability in excess of $100,000 dur- 
ing the current taxable year. The por- 
tion to be paid currently is being in- 
creased from year to year in accordance 
with a schedule set down in the Revenue 
Act of 1964. Under this schedule, cor- 
porations will be fully current with re- 
spect to the estimated tax in excess of 
$100,000 by 1970. Your committee’s bill 
simply accelerates the transition to full 
current payment so that it will be com- 
pleted in 1967 rather than 3 years later. 

Under the present schedule, corpora- 
tions using a calendar year account- 
ing period would file their initial declara- 
tion and pay 9 percent of their esti- 
mated 1966 liability in excess of $100,- 
000 on April 15 of this year. On June 
15 they would pay an additional 9 per- 
cent of the estimated liability and on 
September 15 and December 15 they 
would pay installments of 25 percent 
on each date. Under the bill, the pay- 
ments due in April and June, 1966, will 
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be increased to 12 percent of the esti- 

mated liability and the amounts due in 

April and June 1967 will be increased 
from 14 to 25 percent of the estimated 
liability. 

THE EXCISE TAXES ON PASSENGER AUTOMOBILES 
AND TELEPHONE AND TELETYPEWRITER SERVICE 

The fifth and sixth provisions in the 
bill relate to the manufacturers’ excise 
tax on passenger cars and the tax on 
communication services. 

Congress provided for the outright re- 
peal or eventual repeal of almost all of 
the then-existing excise taxes in the 
Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965 except 
the sumptuary taxes on alcohol and to- 
bacco. 


Of the many taxes affected only three 
were not scheduled for outright repeal 
during 1965 or on January 1, 1966. One 
was the stamp tax on transfers of real 
property whose repeal was scheduled for 
1969 to accommodate State and local 
government property tax collection pro- 
cedures. The other two were the excise 
tax on passenger automobiles and the 
excise tax on telephone and teletype- 
writer service. 

The tax on passenger automobiles was 
reduced from 10 to 7 percent upon enact- 
ment of the bill and to 6 percent on 
January 1, 1966. The tax on telephone 
service was reduced from 10 percent to 
3 percent on January 1, 1966. Further 
reductions were scheduled which would 
have repealed the telephone tax by 1969 
and reduced the automobile excise to a 
permanent level of 1 percent in the same 
year. 

Your committee’s bill provides a mora- 
torium on the rate reductions scheduled 
for these two excises but only for a 2- 
year period. The rates will be held at 
7 percent for automobiles and 10 percent 
for telephone service until April 1, 1968, 
when they will be reduced 2 percent and 
1 percent, respectively. These are the 
rates scheduled for that time under pres- 
ent law. 

I realize that a number of Members 
are asking why did we select these two 
excise taxes for temporary retention 
rather than others. This was a decision 
that none of us wanted to make because 
as we indicated in our report on the Ex- 
cise Tax Reduction Act of 1965, we do not 
believe that selective excises represent a 
good tax source. 

However, faced with the revenue re- 
quirements that we were, I believe we had 
valid reasons for making the selections 
we did. 

First. These are the two largest single 
revenue producers. For example, all four 
of the former retail taxes put together 
yielded only slightly more than the extra 
revenue we are obtaining from the auto- 
mobile tax in 1967 and considerably less 
than the additional revenue we are ob- 
taining from the telephone tax in 1967. 
Thus we would be faced with the problem 
of selecting a combination of a large 
number of other taxes if we did not rely 
on these two. 

Second. It is also evident that Con- 
gress considered the outright repeal of 
these two taxes was less urgent than in 
the case of the numerous other excises 
which it did repeal outright by or before 
January 1, 1966. 
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Third. It is a much simpler matter ad- 
ministratively, for both business firms 
and the Government, to increase a tax 
on a commodity or service for which 
the payment and collection machinery is 
still in effect than it is to reinstitute a 
tax previously repealed. 

Fourth. These two excises affect a 
broad cross section of the population. 
Thus their burden is borne more gener- 
ally than is true of most of the other 
excises. 

The 10-percent rate on telephone serv- 
ice will go into effect with respect to bills 
which are rendered after the first day of 
the first month which begins 15 days or 
more after the date of enactment. The 
excise tax on automobiles will be restored 
to 7 percent on the day after the day this 
bill is enacted. On the same day the 7- 
percent rate becomes effective, dealers 
will be liable for a tax on the cars they 
have in inventory equal to 1 percent of 
the manufacturer’s price of these cars. 
The tax will be collected from dealers by 
manufacturers. 

CONCLUSION 


In concluding I would like to say that 

0 my opinion you should vote for this 
11— 

If you are interested in seeing that we 
pay for our operations in Vietnam on a 
current basis; 

If you are interested in bringing our 
budget as nearly into balance as possible; 
and 

If you are interested in preventing the 
development of serious inflationary pres- 
sures. 

I have no doubt that this measure is 
needed now and I urge you to vote favor- 
ably on it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. When the tax reduction 
bill was enacted in 1964, the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. MILLS] very proper- 
ly warned the House that it could not 
travel two roads. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. I am 
warning again. 

Mr. GROSS. And you are doing the 
same again. 

Mr. MILLS. Right. 

Mr. GROSS. But the warning did not 
seem to take effect. 

Mr. MILLS. Let us go back to that, if 
the gentleman will bear with me just a 
minute. Actually, if you analyze the 
budget and extract from the budget these 
extra Vietnam costs that we are adding 
in 1966 and in 1967, as set forth in the 
budget, whether they are right or wrong, 
and take them out of the bill 

Mr.GROSS. And they are not all war 
costs. 

Mr. MILLS. No, not all of the in- 
creases are Vietnam expenses but if we 
take these alone out of the spending, and 
look to our budget receipts for 1967—in 
spite of any other increases which have 
occurred—there would be enough rev- 
enue without this bill to have a balanced 
budget on the basis of the budget projec- 
tion for fiscal year 1967. 

Therefore, I have stated, and I state 
it again, that it is the extraordinary ex- 
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penses attributable to our operation in 
Vietnam that are responsible for the 
Ways and Means Committee reporting 
this bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I wish I could agree with 
the gentleman, but I am afraid that it 
goes beyond that, far beyond Vietnam. 

Mr. MILLS. My friend is a good 
mathematician. Just take the budget. 
If you will look at the table I inserted 
in the Recor in my remarks you will see 
the figures that enabled me to reach 
that conclusion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 6 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield just briefly? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield further to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman men- 
tioned withholding. If my memory 
serves me correctly, the warning was out 
when the tax bill was passed in the House 
that it would result in exactly what it did 
in 1965, but by virtue of a closed rule 
nothing could be done about it at that 
time. 

Mr. MILLS. No. It is my recollec- 
tion as the bill passed the House in 1963 
we had a 15-percent withholding rate in 
effect for 1964 which was the correct rate 
for that entire year, on the basis of the 
tax rates applicable in that year. The 
Senate, however, did not complete action 
on the bill in 1963—and it became known 
as the Revenue Act of 1964 because they 
passed it sometime in February 1964. 
Anyway, there was an argument at the 
time as to whether we should apply the 
15-percent rate of withholding or the 14- 
percent rate of withholding which was 
the appropriate withholding rate for the 
rates applicable in 1965. The decision 
was reached to apply the 14-percent rate 
in 1964 since 2 months had gone by. 
This was not high enough but 15 percent 
probably would have been too high. 

Mr. GROSS. I will leave it to the 
memory of the other Members. 

Mr. MILLS. I agree with the gentle- 
man that it would have been well to have 
had graduated withholding at that time. 

Mr. GROSS. But we were locked up 
then, as we are again today. 

Mr. MILLS. This did not arise in our 
initial consideration but in the con- 
ference. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. ARENDS. The gentleman from 
Arkansas almost got to the point where 
he was looking into a crystal ball as to 
what we might expect in the future as to 
any tax bill. From the testimony be- 
fore your committee, would you care to 
project what you think might happen 
with respect to a meaningful tax bill in 
this session of Congress or shortly there- 
after, as to what we might expect as we 
look down the road? 

Mr. MILLS. Let me say to my good 
friend from Illinois that I do not have a 
crystal ball in the first instance. For- 
tunately, I do not think one has to have 
a crystal ball in order to answer your 
question. 
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I believe commonsense requires of us 
to exercise great restraint at this particu- 
lar time. The important thing to me, in 
times such as this, is to try to get the 
economy and the budget as nearly into 
balance, if it is possible to do. While, 
of course, I would not want now to bring 
to the floor of the House a bill providing 
for a general increase in taxes, I think it 
is premature to reach a decision on that 
matter now. First, I want to find out 
what a majority of this Congress wants 
to spend in fiscal 1967—not what the ad- 
ministration wants to spend but what 
the Congress wants to spend. Then we 
must find out what the actual Vietnam 
expenses will be. 

Mr. ARENDS. I may say to the gen- 
tleman that is exactly what is worrying 
me. Is there any evidence of restraint 
in this House? We have had only a few 
small noticeable opportunities to reduce 
expenditures of the Government during 
this session and immediately we failed 
to take any action that would indicate 
the Congress would move toward less 
spending. That is what worries me. 
There is not, in my humble opinion, any 
restraint being shown toward reducing 
expenditures. Unless we do stop spend- 
ing, we will have additional tax raising 
bills before us. 

Mr. MILLS. The gentleman from Illi- 
nois and the gentleman: from Arkansas 
are not talking about any broad at- 
tempts to reduce spending. However, 
whenever we know unexpected emergen- 
cies may arise, then we have to take no- 
tice of this possibility. If we can hold 
down other areas to accommodate the 
unexpected, we may be able to live with- 
in the revenues we have, but if we do not 
succeed in doing it and we want taxation 
to be used in the way to more nearly 
bring about a balance in the budget and 
the economy, then obviously we would 
have to make some further effort and 
search for additional revenues. But I 
am not prepared to go into that until 
after I have found out what the Congress 
itself will do with respect to spending. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, I 
have a great deal of respect for the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas and for the dis- 
tinguished committee that he chairs, but 
could the gentleman explain to me why 
when the committee is bringing to the 
floor of the House a bill to reduce taxes 
they call it the excise tax cuts or income 
tax reductions but when you are bring- 
ing a bill to the floor which does in effect 
increase taxes, instead of calling it a tax 
increase, you call it a Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966? 

Mr. MILLS. I hope the wording did 
not mislead my friend. Most of this bill 
raises revenue by adjusting collection 
procedures. This part does not raise tax 
rates but there is no doubt that we are 
going to collect more from the American 
people in fiscal year 1967. Actually 
when we refer to revenue acts in the 
normal nature of things we refer to tax 
rate increases, such as where we raise a 
bracket rate from 14 to 15 percent, and 
so on. 
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Mr. RUMSFELD. If the gentleman 
will yield further, that is an increase. 

Mr. MILLS. We are not increasing 
the tax of anyone over what the indi- 
vidual had to pay in calendar year 1965. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. But this is calendar 
year 1966. 

Mr. MILLS. That is right, but this 
year has just begun and not much in 
taxes has been paid by most people, 

Mr. RUMSFELD. And is not true that 
the automobile taxes of the individual 
will be increased? 

Mr. MILLS. Well, now, let me tell you 
about the automobile tax. The rate went 
from 7 to 6 percent on January 1, 1966. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. I am asking the 
gentleman from Arkansas if this is not 
true, that this is calendar year 1966? 

Mr, MILLS. I will not argue on that 
point. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. And that there are 
some taxes that are going up and up, 
which means an increase? 

Mr. MILLS. Oh, yes; the auto tax 
will go up 1 percent from what it was on 
January 1, 1966.. The telephone tax also 
will go up from what it was on January 1, 
1966. I believe I explained that, 

Mr. RUMSFELD. All right. 

Mr. MILLS. But they are not up over 
what they were in 1965. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman will yield further, my 
concern is that the people are going to 
have to make some decision in Novem- 
ber, and I hate to have them be confused 
by words. It seems to me that this does 
represent a tax increase. 

Mr, MILLS. The restoration of the 
pre-January 1, 1966, excise rates is a 
minor point in this bill. The adjustment 


in collections is the main thing and not to 
take this into account in the title of this 


bill would be misleading. If the gentle- 
man from Illinois can give me complete 
assurance that when we reduced the 
automobile tax on January 1 from 7 per- 
cent to 6 percent, that it was reflected 
in a reduction in sales price, then I can 
answer the gentleman's question as to 


‘whether the tax is going to have any 


effect when it goes back up 1 point. 

Mr. R Well, I certainly 
cannot give the gentleman any figures 
on that. 

Mr. MILLS. Of course not, and I do 
not believe anyone else can. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MILLS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The Department of 
Commerce does not seem to want to dis- 
cuss this angle of the situation. Now, 
if Congress sees fit to increase the excise 
taxes on automobiles, does the gentle- 
man have any information as to whether 
this money will be earmarked for Mrs. 
Johnson's. highway beautification pro- 
gram? 

Mr. MILLS. It would take subsequent 
action by the Congress to accomplish 
any such result. There is nothing con- 
tained in this bill that would do it. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, it would take subsequent 
action and it could not be earmarked? 

Mr. MILLS. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank the member- 
ship for having listened to me, and I 
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hope they will follow the committee's 
lead in voting for the bill. 

Mr. B of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. Curtis]. 

Mr. CURTIS, Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, our able chair- 
man, has put this debate in the proper 
context. 

This is an issue that involves the 
fundamental fiscal policy of our country, 
and it represents the first opportunity 
that this House has had this year at 
any rate, to zero in on these questions. 

Mr. Chairman, Congress indeed has 
the burden and the basic responsibility 
for making fiscal policy. I believe it is 
well that we understand what we are 
doing. 

First, I would like to correct something 
that I believe might have created a mis- 
apprehension, when the chairman said 
that the corporate speedup was essen- 
tially a revenue measure. I believe that 


this is accelerating a reform that the 


committee has long been confronted 
with. It is an acceleration, all right, but 


I. would like to regard it more as a 


reform. . 
Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield at that point? 


Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 


man from Arkansas. 


Mr. MILLS: I certainly agree with my 
friend, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis]. It is fortunate that it comes 
at à time when it produces $3.3 billion in 
revenue. 

Mr. CURTIS. I feel that it is a fortu- 
nate time, and I would refer all members 
of the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union to the table which 
appears on page 4 of the committee re- 
port which shows the breakdown of these 
revenue measures. 

Actually, there is only $60 million addi- 
tional revenue from tax increases for 


-fiscal 1966, and only about $1.2 billion in 


fiscal 1967. The balance as provided for 
in the bill, or some $1.2 billion for fiscal 
1966 and $4.8 billion for fiscal 1967, rep- 
resent one-shot operations which are in 
the nature of reform in accelerated pay- 
ment of taxes and are not tax increases. 

Mr. Chairman, President Johnson in 
his economic report to the Congress on 
February 16, on page 29, makes this re- 
mark: 

Perhaps our most serious economic chal- 
lenge in 1966 will be to preserve the essential 
stability of costs anq prices which has con- 
tributed so significantly to our balance 
progress, 


Mr. Chairman, I, of course, would em- 
phasize this, but I would also emphasize 
his choice of words where he says per- 
haps.” 

Apparently President Johnson and this 
administration are still not convinced 
that this is an actuality, in spite of the 
fact that the consumer price index has 
gone up 2.2 points from December to 
December, and the wholesale price index, 
from December to December, has gone up 
3.4 points. In the month of January 
alone, for which we just now have the 
figures, it has gone up an additional 0.5 
point, which represents an annual rate 
of a 6-point increase in the wholesale 
price index. 
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Mr. Chairman, frankly, this bill now 
pending before us represents taking a 
tack hammer to hit at a major fiscal 
problem, and let us not kid ourselves 
about it. The President has not ad- 
dressed himself in his budget message to 
this Congress, or at this session, to the 
fundamental problems that this country 
faces as a result of the expenditure 
policies of this administration. 

And I emphasize, it is expenditure 
policies—which is a part of fiscal policy. 
I think it is about time that this admin- 
istration woke up to the facts of life and 
looked at the economic indicators. This 
administration defended itself through 
its spokesmen, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget and others before the Joint 
Economic Committee in regard to these 
economic indicators. They said to me, 
“Well, Congressman, after all most of 
this consumer price index has been in 
the agricultural area. It is not a gen- 
eral thing. This is an agricultural cycli- 
cal problem.” 

I said, “How do you figure?” They 
said, “Well, look at the industrial price 
index—it has held steady.” 

And, indeed, it had. But this is the 
very area I pointed out where the ad- 
ministration sought to impose, and I say 
illegally, its wage price guidelines in alu- 
minum, copper and steel. The Presi- 
dent’s Council of Economic Advisers said 
to me—and this is all a matter of public 
record Well, why do you talk about 
those three—they have been publicized. 
There are all sorts of other instances 
where we moved in which were not pub- 
licized.” I said, “Well, I am interested 
in that.” 

But let us get to the key point. What 
would have happened to the industrial 
price index if wage price guidelines and 
these strong arm techniques had not been 
employed? Where would the consumer 
price index be? As I said to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, “What forces were 
you resisting that brought you to use 
these pressures to hold to the wage price 
guidelines? Were these not inflationary 
forces?” I think it is clear that this is 
what the picture is. 

We are in a serious situation. People 
for years have asked me—What is the 
matter with deficit financing? I have 
sought to reply that it creates such prob- 
lems as we are now seeking to grapple 
with. Now one of the great achievements 
of the Eisenhower administration—and 
it was a difficult matter to achieve—was 
to break the inflationary psychology that 
had gripped this country after World 
War II. It is not easy to break that psy- 
chology once it takes hold and it creates 
an inflation that feeds on itself. Pur- 
chasing agents of the various corpora- 
tions, of course, try to build up inven- 
tories if they are anticipating inflation 
that will create price increases in the 
future. All sorts of economic maladjust- 
ments occur when business decisions are 
made on the basis of anticipating infla- 
tion. 

As a result of policies carefully fol- 
lowed and sometimes not so carefully, 
some of it was luck—but as a result 
of policies followed in the late fifties, this 
psychology of inflation was broken and 
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the Kennedy administration retained or 
gained the benefits to a large degree. 
With propriety, the Kennedy administra- 
tion and, at the beginning, the John- 
son administration talked about how 
they were able to hold the wholesale 
price index and consumer price index. 
Indeed, we had a great record of price 
stability. This must be the context in 
which we view this recent increase of 3.4 
points in the wholesale price index, in 
context of no increase for the past 6 or 
7 years. But what happens when the 
inflationary psychology begins to build 
up again? Then we have this feeding on 
itself and it is hard to reverse. This 
is some of the damage being created by 
the Johnson administration temporizing 
with this very serious problem. 

I would like to direct attention to an- 
other quotation from the President’s eco- 
nomic report of 1966. The first quota- 
tion was on page 20 in respect to infia- 
tion. On page 151, where the President 
is talking, or rather his Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers are talking, about the 
deficit in our international balance of 
payments. Note this well: 

Nevertheless if a deficit continues too long 
or becomes too large, the strength of the 
country’s currency can be impaired. There 
is in fact an absolute limit of any country’s 
ability to continue in deficit. Eventually it 
must run out of reserves as well as borrowing 
capacity. 


The question is, Has not the United 
States reached this point? On page 163 
of this same report we find a startling 
figure which is not mentioned let alone 
pointed up in the President’s messages or 
in the statements of the Secretary of the 
Treasury about our international balance 
of payments: net sales of U.S. gold 
jumped from $0.1 billion in 1964 to nearly 
$1.7 billion in 1965—the greatest sale of 
gold going out from the United States in 
1 year since back when the gold rush 
began in 1958. 

This administration just mentions this. 
It does not dwell on it. It does not re- 
late it to these serious fiscal problems. 
As Chairman Mutts pointed out, this 
problem of infiation bears directly on our 
international balance of payments. One 
of our great assets in the international 
balance of payments is our plus in trade, 
our exports over our imports. Inflation 
hurts exports and increases imports. 

This administration in its economic 
messages last year was talking about how 
it was counting on increasing our balance 
of trade to further lower this interna- 
tional deficit. And yet here is another 
statistic that this administration has 
been ignoring. Our surplus of exports 
over imports, instead of increasing, as 
the administration had planned and 
hoped in calendar year 1965, decreased 
by $1.9 billion. 

This, I might say—and this is some- 
thing that this House might think about 
and our Committee on Ways and 
Means—is to some degree the result of 
the very shortsighted policy, I would 
argue, of the interest equalization tax, 
which seeks to put a curb on the amount 
of private investment that may go 
abroad. There is no question that ex- 
ports depend upon capital investment 
abroad, and when we curtail our invest- 
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ment we are bound to be cutting in at the 
base of the increase of our exports. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has 
reiterated before our committee that it 
is true that the interest equalization tax, 
if imposed at any length, is damaging to 
the United States. The administration 
recognizes it must be only temporary and 
each month it continues it creates dam- 
age, and yet here we are moving into 
the third year. Each year that this is 
on it creates this further kind of damage. 

So here we are with a choice before us, 
because we are not meeting the basic 
problem, restraining expenditures. I 
agree with the gentleman from Arkansas, 
Chairman Mutts, that when we are 
confronted with Hobson’s choice, in- 
asmuch as expenditures are not being 
curtailed, there are only two basic 
ways—there are some others that I want 
to mention, too—but only two basic ways 
in which we can finance this increased 
expenditure: One is through increasing 
taxes; the other is increasing debt. 
What is the choice? We reduced excise 
taxes and corporate and individual in- 
come tax rates on the theory that those 
rates were so high they were impeding 
economic growth. 

I am pleased that the committee re- 
port uses that very language in referring 
to the subject. At page 7: 

The Revenue Acts of 1962 and 1964 and the 
Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965 were in 
large part directed at the removal of re- 
straints to growth in the private sector of 
the economy arising from tax rates that 
were too high. 


They are still too high, I think most 
people would agree. So there is damage 
when we increase these rates again. Let 
us not kid ourselves. 

But what is the alternative? What is 
the damage that is created if we put a 
further burden in the field of debt man- 
agement? There is one small consola- 
tion—and it is very small—I derive from 
the administration’s suggesting to the 
Congress that we increase taxes and not 
increase debt further, at least to this 
small degree. 

The administration spokesmen, the 
Council of Economic Advisers, are still 
talking in terms of the “new economics.” 
They are still saying, “What is the mat- 
ter with debt?” 

Publicly they express no concern about 
increasing the amount of the Federal 
debt further, but obviously the adminis- 
tration, by recommending this bill, is in 
effect saying to the Congress, “Look, you 
had better create the damage in the field 
of taxes, by increasing these taxes, than 
by putting a further load on the debt.” 

I am so pleased that this is out in the 
open. At least I hope it gets out in the 
open, because we do have a serious prob- 
lem in debt management. We have a 
ceiling on long-term debt of 414 percent 
interest. Long-term Government secu- 
rities are being sold in the marketplace 
at a discount today which makes the 
actual yield about 4.7 percent. This ad- 
ministration cannot market any more 
long-term debt under these circum- 
stances. 

We have a turnover of about $90 
billion of debt this year which we have to 
refinance, and much of the refinancing is 
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in short-term Federal securities, near 
money. These create highly inflationary. 


forces. This is what Chairman = 


of the Federal Reserve Board was tr. 

to point out to the country and to the 
Congress—this is one reason the Federal 
Reserve Board took action by increasing 
the interest rate or discount rate, not 
because they wanted interest raised, but 
because the Federal Government had no 
way to market its debt in an orderly 
fashion. Of course, we should not put 
a further burden on our debt managers. 

I want to point out the facts about this 
increased deficit which Chairman MILLS 
directed attention to in his presentation, 
and rightly so. We are in fiscal year 
1966. Fiscal year 1966 does not end until 
July 1 of this year. The budget that was 
presented to us in January relates pri- 
marily to fiscal year 1967, but it also 
includes a major revision in fiscal 1966. 
The new budget does not go into effect 
until July 1, 1967, and the Congress has 
not acted upon it, but Congress has al- 
ready acted in regard to the power to 
spend that is granted to the President 
for fiscal year 1966. These are the 
months that we are in right now. But 
Congress still can say something about 
the revised and increased expenditures 
levels for fiscal 1966 set out in the 1967 
budget message. 

The deficit which was presented to us 
for fiscal year 1966 a year ago January 
was $3.9 billion, and the revision in the 
budget that was presented to us this 
January—not for 1967, the revision of 
1966 budget—shows a deficit of $6.9 
billion. 

President Johnson keeps talking about 
1967, that the budget is only going to be 
out of balance by $1.8 billion. What 
about the increase deficit from $3.9 to 
$6.9 billion? Actually, the figure should 
be about $11.1 billion, because $1.2 bil- 
lion is this revenue that he hopes to get 
from the bill that we have right before 
us. So he is compensating from antici- 
pated action of the Congress. $3 billion 
is from selling Federal assets. About 
$1.7 billion is converting our silver coins 
to copper—seigniorage. These are one- 
shot propositions. 

Now I am getting to another basic 
problem I see facing us, aside from the 
fiscal aspect. Our military leaders have 
told us this is not a short war—that is, 
if we intend to attain our objectives. 

To come in with a fiscal program like 
this, relying on one-shot propositions 
for financing—such as sales of capital 
assets, acceleration of taxpayments, 
seigniorage, and things of that nature— 
is irresponsible. To finance a war that 
is not going to end in 1967—if we attain 
our objectives in this fashion is no way to 
get across to the people abroad, particu- 
larly to our enemies, that we do intend 
to stay until we get results. 

I know if I am evaluating my enemy I 
do not listen to what he says. I look to 
see what he does. If I see that he is run- 
ning his fiscal affairs in such a way that 
he is not planning on a long-range basis, 
but is planning on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, I am not so convinced he means 
business. 

I am deeply concerned about these 
shortcomings that are revealed in this 
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Kind of fiscal program that this adminis- 
tration has presented to us. 

My concluding remarks are these. 
It lies in expendi- 
ture reform. This Congress should ex- 
ercise some leadership in bringing forth 
some recision bills. If the Executive will 
not stop spending, let us start bringing 
in some recision bills in the areas where 
we think these expenditures should be 
curtailed. 

Finally—I would say this—I honestly 
believe we can finance this war and have 
butter, too. I think we can have guns 
and butter, but we cannot have rancid 
butter, as I have described it. Many of 
these Federal programs we have are re- 
dundant, duplicating, unduly costly, not 
attaining their stated objectives. 

This is particularly true in this great 
area of manpower training, which is one 
of our crucial problems. There is re- 
dundancy all over the place. There are 
programs interfering with each other. 
In another tremendous area we have re- 
dundancy, costliness, and ineffectiveness 
in one that bears on this problem of in- 
ternational balance of payments—our 
foreign aid programs. 

If we would get around to intelligent 
expenditure policies and efficient admin- 
istration of them I believe that we can 
finance our Federal programs and get 
the results that we are seeking. This 
can be a great society; or it is a great 
society, if we can only keep it. 

We have got to start out developing 
recision bills. In our minority views or 
supplemental views, we point out—six of 
us—that we agree with Chairman MILLS 
that under these circumstances, with 
Hobson’s choice before us, the thing to 
do is to put the added economic burden 
in the field of taxation, damaging as it 
may be, rather than to put it in the field 
of Federal debt, which would cause 
greater damage. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. RUMSFELD. I was pleased to 
hear the gentleman refer to this as a tax 
increase, because, as I referred to earlier 
in this regard, the title of the bill, the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1966, distresses 
me, because I do not believe that this 
title is totally accurate. 

Later on in the report, it says that the 
tax adjustment bill is designed to con- 
tribute revenues to aid and finance the 
increased costs of Government associated 
with operations in Vietnam. 

Is that a totally accurate statement, or 
does it in fact really only tell part of the 
truth? How can you earmark funds? Is 
it not true there are domestic increases it 
will finance? 

Mr. CURTIS. It is only partly true. 
Chairman Mus presented statistics that 
developed this point. About $2 billion of 
this is for the so-called Great Society 
programs and only a part of it is for 
Vietnam. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes. I yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Does anyone have the 
slightest idea of how many commitments 
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have been made around the world by 
some of our galloping emissaries? 

Mr. CURTIS. You mean the Vice 
President, for example? 

Mr. GROSS. You can use him as an 
example. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have no idea, but 
we will probably find out someday when 
maybe someone in the House will rise to 
say, “Well, are we not going to stand 
behind our executives?” That will be 
another question. 

. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. UTT]. 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Chairman, I take this 
time simply to call the attention of the 
House to the fact that there are some 
minority views, dissenting views, on this 
bill. As usual, they appear in the classi- 
fied section. Maybe you have not gotten 
that far, but I would suggest they be 
read because they do give some very 
potent arguments against the bill. 

I take this time also to advise the 
House that I will offer a motion to re- 
commit this bill with instructions to the 
committee in order to eliminate title II, 
which are the excise taxes that we are 
restoring in the bill. This will not be a 
straight motion to recommit. I am un- 
happy that at this time again our com- 
mittee brings legislation to the floor in a 
package form covering two or three dif- 
ferent subjects, many of which I am 
oftentimes in support and maybe one of 
which I am against, so I never have an 
opportunity to vote my position on the 
various parts of these bills. 

My motion to recommit will divide 
this legislation into the parts which I 
happen to favor, which are outlined by 
the gentleman from Arkansas, Chair- 
man MLLs, and give me and the Mem- 
bers of the House an opportunity to vote 
against the excise tax increase on auto- 
mobiles and telephones. I am opposed 
to the excise tax increase for two rea- 
sons: At the time we voted this reduc- 
tion into effect a year ago we were fac- 
ing a smaller deficit in fiscal 1966 than 
we are now facing for fiscal 1967. Cer- 
tainly if, when we were facing that great 
deficit a year ago, we could repeal the 
excise taxes, then certainly today, fac- 
ing a very small deficit as forecast by the 
President of $1.8 billion, we have no ex- 
cuse for replacing those taxes except to 
condition the American public for a 
substantial increase in income taxes 
both corporate and personal. In the 
last 2 years our excesses of spending 
outside of Vietnam have gone mainly 
into what they call the Great Society, 
which is not in my estimation a free 
society. It is an enforced welfare state 
which has failed in every country which 
adopted it. Besides that, there has not 
been one welfare program or one pro- 
gram initiated by the Federal Govern- 
ment that will create in the American 
people the one thing that is necessary 
to make a great and free society. This 
one thing is motivation. You cannot 
legislate motivation. The more money 
we give to people not to do something 
the less they do and the less creative 
they will: be and the less contribution 
they are going to make to the Great 
Society of America. So I think it is well 
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to understand that our welfare costs 
have doubled, from $6 billion in 1964 to 
over $12 billion by 1967. Instead of 
bringing more prosperity, this is going 
to bring more indolence and we are 
going to take from the thrifty and give 
to the shifty. 

For these reasons I will offer a motion 
to recommit this bill so as to eliminate 
the excise taxes. Then let us come back 
with a bill later in the session distribut- 
ing the tax over the entire American 
public, not a selective tax. Let us have 
a 5-percent increase on top of the 
amount of taxes we have to pay. Call it 
any kind of a tax you want to, in order 
to finance the war, but let us wait until 
the end of the session before we even 
increase this tax and let us find out if 
this Congress will use the restraint that 
it should necessarily have in order to 
reduce spending. It would be very easy 
to reduce our spending and our appro- 
priations between $1 and $2 billion if we 
will simply take the bull by the horns 
and practice a little financial discipline. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. UTT. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. LATTA. . Mr. Chairman, I want to 
thank the gentleman for yielding to me. 
I want to ask the gentleman a question 
which I think is bothering every Ameri- 
can. who has a telephone, and that in- 
cludes practically every American. As 
we go back to the excise tax reduction 
bill of last year, we notice that we re- 
pealed the excise taxes on furs, jewelry, 
air conditioners, cameras, and so forth. 
It goes through quite a list of luxury 
items in this category. Then we get 
over into matters dealing with bowling 
alleys and billiard and pool tables and 
coin-operated amusement devices, cab- 
aret taxes, general admissions taxes on 
horseraces and dograces, and so forth, 
I notice we are not reimposing these 
luxury taxes in this bill but we are re- 
imposing the tax we removed last year on 
our telephone users. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. BYRNES. of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield the gentleman 2-addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. LATTA: This administration bill 
is reimposing the tax on telephones. 
The tax applies to the high income and 
low income groups alike. Some can af- 
ford to pay this tax and others cannot. 

Can the gentleman from California 
give me the logic used by his committee 
in following this course of action? 

Mr. UTT. I can say to the gentleman 
from Ohio that it represents a rather 
torturous: bit of logic, but there is some 
logic to it; that is, that the other taxes 
to which the gentleman referred had 
been repealed completely. These taxes 
which we are increasing are still ad- 
ministratively on the books. The item 
of increasing them does not present as 
much of an administrative problem to 
those who are paying them as would be 
the case with respect to the other taxes. 
Yet I might say to the gentleman that 
the telephone company and the auto- 
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mobile companies will not pay the tax 
They will pass it on. So they do not 
care one way or the other whether this y 
tax bill passes or not. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Chairman, if me 
gentleman will yield further, this is the 
same reasoning that the very honorable 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and 
Means used before the Committee on 
Rules when I propounded this question 
to him, but it just does not seem very 
logical. It does not seem like much of 
an argument to me to be attaching this 
additional telephone tax to users just be- 
cause the telephone tax was not com- 
pletely eliminated last year. Thought 
should have been given to the matter of 
which excise taxpayer could afford to pay 
an additional tax more. 

It seems to me that it would have been 
much less burdensome to our lower in- 
come groups—and just as easy from a tax 
writing standpoint—to have reimposed 
the luxury taxes that I have previously 
named, rather than attaching this tax in- 
crease to the telephone tax just because 
all of it was not completely eliminated 
last year. Until this bill is amended, 
which can only be done on the motion to 
recommit, to tax these luxury items 
rather than the telephones, I cannot sup- 
port it. 

Mr. UTT. I would agree with the 
gentleman from Ohio, but I simply tried 
to give the gentleman the tortuous logic 
which was used in the committee in order 
to arrive at this point. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, when this debate 
opened I thought that I might have the 
good fortune of following not only the 
distinguished chairman of our commit- 
tee, but the equally distinguished and 
capable gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Curtis} and I decided that I would tell 
the members of the Committee that I 
was doubly fortunate in following two 
such men. 

But by reason of the change in the 
program, I confess to being trebly fortu- 
nate, for not only do I follow the chair- 
man, who in his usual gracious, capable, 
and nonpartisan way, presented the 
merits of the pending bill, not only was 
I able to look forward to following the 
distinguished gentleman from Missouri 
who did his usual magnificent job ex- 
ploring in an obviously nonpartisan way 
the economics of the situation, but I 
have the treble good fortune of follow- 
ing our good and sturdy Member, the 
gentleman from California [Mr. UTT]. 

Mr. Chairman, I hesitate somewhat 
lest I disturb these placid nonpartisan 
waters that have obtained through this 
afternoon, for I am exceedingly pleased 
that the majority of the minority mem- 
bers of the Committee on Ways and 
Means have indicated their support for 
the measure now under consideration, 
éven though their support is character- 
ized by them as “reluctant” in their 
separate views. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not surprised at 
their reluctance, for that is not unchar- 
acteristie of the support for many of the 
measures and programs that have been 
advanced and enacted and successfully 
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established over the years in which I 
ve served in the Congress. Iam nota 
e bit surprised, however, that the 
ority’s expressed reluctance, while 
not of a measure sufficient to cause them 
to vote against the pending bill has its 
basis in their concepts and convictions 
with respect to fiscal responsibility. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
à moment? 

Mr. KEOGH. I have no alternative 
but to yield to the distinguished gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. I just 
want to express to the gentleman from 
New York that I hope he will not go so 
far as to force any of us to change our 
mind. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I will say 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin that I 
pondered that very possibility greatly. 

I was on the verge of simply extending 
my remarks. But the whole tenor of this 
debate followed the chairman’s state- 
ment on such a high, nonpolitical, non- 
partisan basis that I was impelled to 
take the floor. But accepting the advice 
of my good friend, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr, Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks and yield back the balance of 
my time. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, 
the request of the gentleman from New 
York is granted and the gentleman yields 
back 5 minutes. 

Mr..KEOGH, Mr. Chairman, the re- 
ports of the press in recent days are 
replete with references and articles to 
the effect that an attempt will be made 
to make this overall issue—fiscal respon- 
sibility—a primary topic of debate in this 
very important year. 

I do not wish to be misunderstood, Mr. 
Chairman, my esteem and commenda- 
tion for the minority’s expressed concern 
for fiscal responsibility scarcely knows 
bounds. I congratulate them warmly 
and enthusiastically for their expressed 
endorsement of responsible action in 
fiscal matters. Certainly no one could 
be critical of such pronouncement. 

I think, however, Mr. Chairman, that 
even a cursory scanning of the RECORD 
reveals some variances in the armor 
of fiscal prudence that has come from 
orators of the minority in recent weeks. 
For instance, Mr. Chairman, I reluc- 
tantly call attention to the subway strike 
and settlement in the city of New York 
only last month. This is a geographical 
area in which the minority is not pres- 
ently without considerable power and re- 
sponsibility for the caliber of fiscal re- 
sponsibility manifested in the affairs of 
that great city. This settlement has 
been criticized as inflationary. and very 
considerably and noticeably beyond the 
wage-price policy of the present admin- 
istration. 

I should like to quote briefly from ex- 
cerpts of the statement of Mr. Gardner 
Ackley, Chairman of the Council of Eco- 
nomie Advisers, in this matter: 

I deeply regret that the New York transit 
strike had to be settled on terms that far 
exceeded the Government’s wage guideposts. 
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The strike and the terms of its settlement 
were costly not to New York alone. They 
constitute a serious violation of the wage- 
price policy of the Federal Government de- 
signed to protect a whole Nation from de- 
structive inflation. 


Mr. Ackley’s statement goes on and 
concludes with this very significant final 
sentence: 

The public interest has been adversely af- 
fected both by the strike and by the terms 
of its settlement. 


So, Mr. Chairman, while I am delight- 
ed to have the minority, even with their 
characteristic reluctance, in support of 
the measure, I am somewhat disappoint- 
ed that their reluctance on this occasion 
is assigned to supposed deficiencies in 
the bill from the standpoint of fiscal 
responsibility. 

Mr, Chairman, our actions here in the 
Congress by necessity and nature are 
many times based on comparisons, I 
would, therefore, as graciously and sin- 
cerely as I know how, invite a compari- 
son between the President’s tax program 
in this bill with the wage settlement in 
New York. Let the minority use their 
own expressed yardstick or dimensions 
of fiscal responsibility and let them tell 
us which is the more fiscally prudent ac- 
tion in our present economic situation— 
this bill or the wage settlement in New 
York. 

If such an examination is objectively 
made, Mr. Chairman, I am confident that 
whatever reluctance there might have 
been will disappear and this legislation 
and the other measures that the Presi- 
dent has taken and is taking will receive 
the wholehearted—not, reluctant—sup- 
port of my good friends on the other 
side of the aisle. 

Mr. Chairman, I am convinced that 
this is fiscally prudent legislation worthy 
of the strong and enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of all of my colleagues. The Presi- 
dent in a letter on January 19 to our 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means said he was 
faced, as the Nation’s Chief Executive, 
with three choices. 

The President made this prefatory 
comment: 

The moneys that will flow into the Federal 
Treasury under present tax laws will not be 
sufficient to maintain the right fiscal bal- 
ance during the coming year. Without any 
changes in the tax laws, budget receipts will 
rise sharply in response to the sustained eco- 
nomic expansion. But they still would be 
too low to maintain our economic growth and 
prosperity -without running the risk of in- 
flatlon. 


Then the President turned to the three 
choices he faced: A deficit in excess of 
$6.5 billion, which would require the 
Government to borrow the additional 
money; an increase in corporate and per- 
sonal income tax rates, or other new 
taxes; or temporary restoration of cer- 
tain excise taxes, and adoption of grad- 
uated withholding of individual income 
taxes and current payment of corporate 
income taxes to put the American people 
oñ a pay-as-you-go basis without in- 
creasing the total tax bill due. 

The President chose the third alterna- 
tive—which he called—and note these 
adjectives—“moderate, equitable, re- 
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sponsible, and essential.” And he also as- 
sured us: 


If our needs in Vietnam require additional 
revenues, I will not hesitate to request them. 


If this tax bill—one that is designed to 
withdraw about $2.7 billion from private 
purchasing power in calendar 1966—were 
the only force in the direction of eco- 
nomic restraint, I might be tempted to 
give more weight to the views of those 
who tend to grasp at one small compo- 
nent of current economic performance 
and regard it as sure proof that the US. 
economic machine is overheating. 

But think back a bit on fiscally pru- 
ges measures that have already been 

en. 


The Federal Reserve Board last De- 


cember 5 boosted the discount rate from 
4 to 4½ percent. 

And President Johnson put his Fed- 
eral budget:for fiscal 1967 together in 
such a way that the added costs of the 
Vietnam situation received top priority. 

In conclusion, the President and his 
advisers have defined the aim of fiscal 
policies over the next 18 months as fol- 
lows: 

To preserve the sound economic expansion 
we enjoyed in 1965 and earlier years—to 
maintain a strong and, healthy prosperity— 
and to move toward lower levels of unem- 
ployment but neither so far or so fast that 
bottlenecks and inflationary pressures arise. 


This bill, Mr. Chairman, is an essen- 
tial part of the moderate, equitable, and 
responsible course that is being followed 
at 3 time. Therefore, I urge its enact- 
ment. i 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. BETTS]. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, in view of 
the precedent set by my illustrious col- 
league, the gentleman from New York, I 
intend to make only a few observations 
and to submit my remarks. 

Mr. KEOGH. Iam confident that my 
good friend, the gentleman from Ohio, 
will maintain the high plane of debate 
that I sought not to disturb. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Chairman, I intend 
to support the motion to recommit to be 
offered by my colleague, the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr]. If this mo- 
tion is adopted, I would support the bill, 
because the most objectionable part 
would be stricken. 

Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to House 
passage of the bill now before us known 
as the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966, H.R. 
12752. The reasons for my opposition 
are set forth in the separate views in the 
accompanying committee report in which 
my esteemed committee colleague from 
California [Mr. Urr] and I joined. I also 
concur for the most part in the well- con- 
sidered separate views of my other Re- 
publican colleagues who serve on the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

In an important sense the bill before us 
today is not just a tax bill; it is a spend - 
ing bill. The bill is before us because we 
have spent too much in the past, we are 
spending too much in the present, and 
we propose to spend too much in the fu- 
ture. And the truth of the matter is that 
if this Congress acquiesces in the fiscal 
policies of this administration, the bill 
now before us will not be the last tax bill 
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that we will be requested to approve this 
year. 

The alleged justification for this in- 
crease in tax burden on which we will 
vote today is the recognized need to 
finance fully the cost of our defense 
commitments in southeast Asia. But the 
truth of the matter is that our necessary 
defense spending could largely be met 
out of existing revenues if the adminis- 
tration would only agree to defer some of 
its grandiose Great Society spending pro- 
grams. My assertion in this regard can 
be demonstrated by reference to the ad- 
ministration’s own figures. An analysis 
of the budget figures reveals that in- 
creases in Great Society costs will 
amount to at least $3.5 billion for fiscal 
year 1967. The budget also anticipates 
an increase in revenues under existing 
law of $6 billion in fiscal year 1967 re- 
sulting from growth in the level of eco- 
nomic activity. If the revenue increase 
is realized as projected and the expan- 
sion of the Great Society was deferred 
until it could be afforded, we would have 
budget adjustments that would come 
close to compensating for the estimated 
buildup in Vietnam costs for fiscal year 
1967 of $10.5 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, I would remind my col- 
leagues that it was only last June that we 
were told it was fiscally prudent and eco- 
nomically desirable for the Congress to 
approve sweeping excise tax reduction 
legislation. It was also last June amid 
great fanfare that the Excise Tax Reduc- 
tion Act of 1965 was signed into law. I 
cannot help but wonder what kind of 
ceremony will be arranged to attend the 
signing of the bill now before us when it 
passes the Congress. I cannot help but 
also wonder how many months will 
elapse before the administration will be 
back with the Second Tax Increase Act 
of 1966. : 

The off-again, on-again approach to 
tax policy pursued by the administration 
constitutes a dangerously unsettling at- 
tempt to attain an aura of fiscal respon- 
sibility at a time of soaring extravagance, 
intolerable waste, alarming inflation, and 
stifling debt. The administration’s fiscal 
maneuvers which are charted in an ob- 
scure way in the budget message can 
only lead to distrust of our policies and 
declining confidence in the integrity of 
our Government. Time magazine for 
February 18, 1966, contains an essay cap- 
tioned “Reading the Budget for Fun and 
Profit” which states: 

Lyndon Johnson, who delights in making 
use of every available lever of power, has used 
the budget to further his own ends more than 
any of his predecessors. 


Mr. Chairman, rather than charting a 
responsible fiscal course in his budget 
message, the President has outlined an 
uncertain and contradictory collection 
of spending programs that is devoid of 
any evidence of fiscal discipline or ex- 
penditure restraint. The bill now under 
consideration is intended to further these 
confused pu 4 

Mr. Chairman, table B-9 on page 394 
of the budget message provides the 
shocking information that the gross ex- 
penditures of the Federal Government in 
fiscal- year 1967 will be 8175 billion—or 
approximately 25 percent of our gross 
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national product. This is $12 billion 
more than is contemplated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year and $30 billion more than 
was spent as recently as 1965. Is na- 
tional defense the category in which the 
largest increase over 1965 has occurred? 
Not at all. The increase for national de- 
fense, comparing 1965 with 1967, is $10.8 
billion but the increase for the category 
health, labor, and welfare is $11.2 bil- 
lion. This spending trend makes it in- 
escapable that we ask ourselves the fun- 
damental question, “Should the Great 
Society have priority over our endeavors 
in Vietnam?” 

Our last budgetary surplus was in fiscal 
year 1960. Since then Federal spending 
has increased 47 percent and we have 
added $35 billion to the public debt with 
what will be seven successive deficits at 
the end of fiscal year 1967. During the 
course of the debate today we will un- 
doubtedly hear attempts to rationalize 
this record of fiscal profligacy on the 
grounds that as a percent of our gross 
national product our debt is not growing. 
Several observations can be made about 
this fallacious rationale. First, Govern- 
ment spending is a part of our gross na- 
tional product and therefore as spending 
grows so does our gross national product. 
Second, such an assertion implicity as- 
sumes that we do not intend to retire or 
pay off the debt. Third, the contention 
ignores the fact that the growing debt 
carrys with it growing interest charges 
which in the 1967 budget will be the 
largest single nondefense expenditure 
item in the amount of $12.8 billion. And, 
fourth, the contention fails to take ac- 
count of the fact that rising debt tends to 
severely restrict the flexibility and re- 
sources that will be available to deal with 
future contingencies. 

Mr. Chairman, I have stated I am op- 
posed to the enactment of H.R. 12752. I 
believe the measure is a breach of faith 
with the Nation’s taxpayers. Six months 
ago the American people were told it was 
good economics to cut taxes on such items 
as sales of automobiles and telephone 
services. I believe it is still good eco- 
nomics and it would also be good eco- 
nomics to provide for our increasing ex- 
penditures in Vietnam by practicing 
economy at home on nonessential pro- 
grams of the Great Society. I disapprove 
of the fiscal manipulations of the ad- 
ministration as evidenced by its 1967 
budget and I intend to manifest that dis- 
approval by voting “no” today. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
13 minutes to the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. BROYHILL]. 

Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Chairman, I supported this legislation, 
H.R. 12752, when it was considered by the 
Committee on Ways and Means. I also 
support this legislation on the floor of 
the House today. 

I do so, however, with a reasonable 
degree of reluctance, hesitancy, misgiv- 
ing, and regret. 

No one, of course, likes to increase 
taxes. There is nothing politically 
popular about a tax increase bill, and this 
is a tax increase bill. Make no mistake 
about it: , 

I recognize the fact that it has been 
called by other titles. In fact, the official 
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title of the bill is the Tax Adjustment Act 
of 1966. It has often been referred to in 
the press as a restoration of certain taxes 
or an adjustment or acceleration of col- 
lection of revenue. I admit that these 
references do no sound quite as bad as 
the phrase “tax increase,” but I submit, 
Mr. Chairman, that just like the phrase, 
“A rose by any other name would smell 
as sweet,” this bill raises revenue, and 
you cannot make its effect any different 
by using other labels. This bill will im- 
pose additional taxes on the American 
people, taken from the fruits of their 
labor, $1.155 billion in fiscal year 1966 
and $4.830 billion in fiscal year 1967. 

In other words, without this bill the 
American people would have more money 
to provide for the basic necessities of 
life, and even some of the conveniences 
of life. Without this bill American in- 
dustries would have more capital under 
which to conduct their operations and 
more surplus from which to pay div- 
idends to stockholders. 

Regardless of what name we assign to 
this legislation, the fact of the matter 
is that we do need additional revenue, 
and we may as well face up to it. And 
this is the reason why I am supporting 
this legislation. 

It has been pointed out by some, that 
the primary purpose of this legislation 
is to help pay for the increased costs of 
the war in Vietnam. It is true that the 
cost of the war in Vietnam is increasing. 
But, by the same token the revenue un- 
der present tax laws is increasing and 
our economy is expanding and increasing 
also. If the cost of the war in Vietnam 
was the only expenditure increasing, and 
we were not receiving any other increases 
in revenue, there would be no argument 
whatsoever as to the necessity and fair- 
ness of this legislation. 

When American men are fighting and 
dying on foreign soil, it is the duty of 
the U.S. Congress and the American peo- 
ple to back them 100 percent. Regard- 
less of how they got there; regardless 
of whether we approve of our foreign 
policy in its entirety, it is our duty to 
stand behind American troops wherever 
they represent us in any part of the 
world. I am confident that all good 
patriotic American citizens feel that way, 
and in that light, would be willing to 
support this bill. The American people 
are willing to sacrifice, and I use that 
word advisedly, for I do not mean we 
will have to sacrifice the hungry and 
poor. But the American people are, as 
a whole, willing to work a little harder, 
to tighten up their belts, and to make 
whatever extra contribution is necessary 
to help insure the freedom of our 
country. 

The thing that causes many of us a 
great deal of concern about this legisla- 
tion, however, is the belief that this tax 
bill in the final analysis will be used 
for other purposes. Many of us feel that 
we should be making every effort to delay 
and hold up, if not completely eliminate, 
some of these nonessential programs, 
rather than accelerating them as has 
been proposed by the President. 

We have all heard much about guns 
and butter. I think our economy is 
strong enough to provide some butter 
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along with the guns, and I am, therefore, 
not advocating eliminating butter in its 
entirety. I do feel, however, that we 
must eliminate the gravy—and the gravy 
train. 

What we are doing is paying, in many 
instances, millions upon millions of dol- 
lars for people to be worthless and no 
good; while good and industrious young 
men are fighting for usin Vietnam. The 
American people are wondering why we 
are doing this, Mr. Chairman; and they 
are entitled to know. They want us to 
justify this legislation and to be sure 
it will serve the purposes we are told 
it is designed to serve. 

Mr. Chairman, the real reason for this 
bill, then is to try to halt inflation, and 
to try to bring the Federal Government 
costs into balance. If we have failed to 
halt or reduce our expenditures in other 
areas we will be compounding the error 
if we fail to meet our financial respon- 
sibilities by raising the revenue to pay 
for them. 

We therefore have two choices to make 
as to the real reason why increases in 
expenditures are necessitating this tax 
bill: It will pay for either first, the war 
in Vietnam; or, second, the war on pov- 
erty. Or, to put it in even more descrip- 
tive language, as it is actually being ap- 
plied today we have a choice between 
jungle warfare in Vietnam and jungle 
warfare in the United States of Amer- 
ica. 

And now, for comments on a few of 
the provisions of the bill itself: 

The most unfortunate part of the en- 
tire bill is the fact that we have found 
it necessary to raise some of the excise 
taxes so soon after having found it de- 
sirable to reduce them. We have always 
agreed that excise taxes were among the 
most undesirable forms of taxation. 
They have been under constant criti- 
cism for years, and were only meant to 
be temporary taxes when they were first 
enacted. But, as I have said before, Mr. 
Chairman, nothing seems to be more 
permanent than a temporary tax, unless 
it is a temporary Government building 
in Washington, D.C. 

In increasing these taxes, however, we 
took the most convenient items to in- 
crease. Or, it may be more appropriate 
to say we took the least inconvenient 
items upon which to increase the tax. 
These, of course, were the taxes on the 
telephone and automobiles. These taxes 
had not been completely eliminated. 
Therefore, the bookkeeping mechanisms 
did not need to be reestablished. 

A second reason for choosing the auto- 
mobiles and telephone was the fact that 
they would bring in more revenue than 
the other items reduced last year. In 
fact, these two items will bring in rev- 
enue for fiscal year 1967 in the amount 
of $1.205 billion. 

We did make three major changes in 
the excise tax proposals as presented by 
the administration which I feel are sub- 
stantial improvements. 2 

First of all, we limited this increase to 
2 years rather than postponing the pres- 
ent law which calls for a gradual reduc- 
tion of these taxes for 2 additional years. 
In other words, the committee provided 
that in 1968 the taxes on automobiles 
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and telephones would revert to the same 
level that they would be under existing 
law in the absence of this bill. The ad- 
ministration, on the other hand, pro- 
posed that we start all over again with 
the present schedule at today’s rates in 
1968. 

The second change was an attempt by 
the committee to eliminate, as much as 
possible, the hardship on the automobile 
dealers of the 1-percent increase in ex- 
cise taxes for automobiles in stock at the 
time of the passage of this bill. There 
was $25 million additional revenue in- 
volved by adding the 1-percent increase 
to the floor stock. Since the dealers in 
many instances did not know what the 
manufacturer's cost of the automobile 
was, the committee provided that the 
manufacturers would be designated as 
the collection agents for these taxes and 
would therefore bill each dealer for the 
amount he would owe on the automobiles 
he had in stock at the time of passage 
of the bill. 

The third change, and improvement, to 
the existing law was to exempt nonprofit 
hospitals from the telephone excise tax 
in its entirety. Under existing law, 
Government-owned hospitals, whether 
they are city, Federal or State, are now 
exempt from payment of an excise tax 
on telephone service. Educational in- 
stitutions, both Government and non- 
profit, are likewise exempt from excise 
taxes on telephones under existing law. 
It was felt by the committee that the 
noprofit nongovernment hospitals should 
receive the same treatment as Govern- 
ment-owned hospitals, particularly since 
many of these nonprofit hospitals had al- 
ready prepared their budgets counting 
on the 7-percent telephone tax reduction 
of January 1 to offset increased costs to 
them of social security taxes and other 
expenditures. Rather than impose this 
economic hardship on them, the commit- 
tee felt the existing law should be 
amended so as to eliminate the telephone 
excise tax for them. 

In the section of this bill involving 
graduated withholding taxes and speed- 
up in payment of certain corporation 
taxes, we find that we have a one-shot 
tax advance of about $1.1 billion in fiscal 
year 1966 and $3.6 billion in fiscal year 
1967. This is one of the reasons the bill 
has not been called a tax increase bill, 
but it does mean additional money from 
the pockets of the American people this 
year. 

And the advance they are making to 
the Government will continue to be ad- 
‘vanced year after year ad infinitum. 
They will never get it back. But, on the 
other side of the picture, is the fact that 
this procedure does not provide the Fed- 
eral Government with additional reve- 
nue in later years, since it is a one-shot 
step-up procedure. If additional reve- 
nue is needed in future years, an addi- 
tional tax increase will be necessary. 

There are two problems involved in 
this withholding tax and speedup col- 
lection proposal to which the committee 
gave a great deal of attention. One is in 
the area of overwithholding by virtue of 
the graduated withholding tax proposal. 
One of the purposes of the graduated 
withholding tax proposal, in addition to 
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advancing the collection of revenue, was 
to bring collection more in line with the 
actual tax liability of the individual. 
Yet, we found that the graduated with- 
holding tax proposal provided for an in- 
crease in overwithholding to $6.050 bil- 
lion. In fact, for the wage earners in the 
$5,000 to $10,000 income bracket, there 
was still $3.5 billion overwithheld. 
While we all realize we cannot elimi- 
nate all underwithholding and all 
overwithholding, the committee did 
want to reduce the inconvenience of over- 
withholding as much as possible. With 
this in mind, we came up with a seem- 
ingly complicated formula which would 
permit an additional $700 exemption to 
each employee whose deductions in the 
preceding year exceeded 12 percent of 
the first $7,500 of his income and 17 per- 
cent of income over $7,500. He will get 
an additional $700 exemption for with- 
holding tax purposes for each $700 of 
deductions over the percentages I have 
just stated for calendar years beginning 
after December 31, 1966. 

As I said before, this is a rather com- 
plicated formula, but it represents the 
best efforts of the committee in trying 
to eliminate as much as possible the 
hardship which may have been caused 
by increased overwithholding. 

The other problem involved in this 
adjustment of taxes was the effect the 
additional $1 billion tax collection in fis- 
cal year 1966 and the additional $3.2 bil- 
lion collection in fiscal year 1967 would 
have on our Nation’s corporations. 

It was pointed out to the committee 
by the Secretary of the Treasury that 
since this acceleration of tax payments 
only applied to corporations earning over 
$100,000 a year it would involve the type 
of businesses which normally made 
provision in advance for setting funds 
aside for their tax responsibility as it 
accrued. Corporations do in many in- 
stances buy short-term bonds or certifi- 
cates of deposits in order to obtain in- 
terest income from these funds so set 
aside. 

It should, therefore, cause no great 
shock to these corporations to make tax 
payments early. On the other hand, 
however, it is obvious that the advance 
payment of their tax liability will re- 
duce the cash capital they will have on 
hand. It could, in fact, reduce their 
operating funds wherein these corpora- 
tions could be using their funds set 
aside for tax payments rather than hay- 
ing to make short-term loans from the 
bank or selling their own bonds for in- 
terim operating capital. 

This bill, then, could be costly to some 
corporations even though they have 
made provision for payment of taxes 
when they come due under existing law. 
They may have to sell bonds in the 
month in which they would be paying 
interest rather than receiving interest, 
and this could cause some reduction of 
dividends to the stockholders by virtue 
of their having to use surplus capital 
which they would have had on hand if 
this legislation had not passed. 

The Secretary of the Treasury as- 
sured the committee, however, that all 
of these contingencies had been taken 
into consideration and that it should 
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have no visible effect on the revenue 
received from these corporations in the 
future. 

So let me say in conclusion, Mr, Chair- 
man, that by and large after recogniz- 
ing that the need for additional revenue 
exists, this is a well worked out piece of 
legislation. The Committee on Ways 
and Means, and particularly the chair- 
man, has done a commendable job. 

This is my 14th year as a Member of 
the House of Representatives. I had 
served for 11 years before I had the 
privilege of being assigned to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I had been 
a Member of the Congress long enough 
for most of the novelty and awe to wear 
off. In fact, I am reminded of the story 
many of us have heard concerning the 
young Congressman who, when first 
elected to the House of Representatives, 
walked through the august halls of Con- 
gress looking around at his colleagues 
in amazement and wondering how he 
ever got here. But, when he quickly 
caught on to the hustle and bustle of 
our daily operations and became 
acquainted with his colleagues, he began 
e wonder how the rest of us ever got 

ere. 

But, regardless of having been here 
for a number of years, Ism indeed im- 
pressed with the thoroughness and the 
meticulous detail with which all bills 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means are deliberated and explored. 
Such is the case with this bill. The 
chairman was extremely fair as he al- 
ways is. The suggestions of every com- 
mittee member were thoroughly con- 
sidered. And, as I pointed out, some 
changes were made as a result of these 
suggestions. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
was, I believe, the best that could be 
produced at this time concerning this 
subject. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 2 
minutes to the distinguished gentlewom- 
an from Michigan [Mrs. GRIFFITHS]. 

Mrs. GRIFFITHS, Mr. Chairman, I 
am opposed to this bill. I am not op- 
posed to the acceleration of tax collec- 
tion, but I am opposed to deferring the 
reduction of the auto excise taxes and 
telephone excise taxes. Unlike the gen- 
tleman on the other side, I find this bill, 
however, neither illogical nor tortured 
logic. It is simple logic and untortured 
tax collection. The way you run this bill 
is to pick up the taxes from four payers 
in the State of Michigan, the automo- 
bile industry, which causes more em- 
ployment in this country than any other 
one industry. One person in every six 
gainfully employed persons in this coun- 
try is employed either directly or indi- 
rectly because of the automobile indus- 
try. Therefore, I feel that industry is 
not the proper industry to have the ex- 
cise tax reductions deferred. I think we 
should have looked a little further and 
done a more equitable job in the taxing 
of all of the industry of the country for 
the payment of those things that are 
necessary for our people. 

I oppose this bill, Mr. Chairman, and 
I want to make it quite clear, even if this 
bill passes, I trust this House returns 
again and reduces the excise taxes on 
telephones and automobiles. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CHAMBERLAIN]. Į 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
it is with a sense of regret that I rise 
to protest the proposed reimposition of 
excise taxes requested by the President. 
I say regretfully for two reasons. First, 
because, as I told the members of the 
Committee on Ways and Means last 
month, I had looked forward to 1966 as 
the first year in the 10 years I have been 
in Congress when it would not be neces- 
sary to protest against the continuance 
of these so-called temporary taxes in 
general and the discriminatory levy on 
automobiles in particular. I am certain 
that not only members of the committee, 
but of the House at large, looked upon 
that prospect with equal pleasure. 

Second, I would regret very much if 
my words today were so interpreted as to 
suggest an unwillingness on my part to 
support our fighting men in South Viet- 
nam, Nothing could be further from my 
intentions. We obviously need more 
funds to do the job there. I recognize 
this and am ready to do my part. The 
question before us today is simply 
whether the reimposition of these excise 
taxes, admitted by the President to be 
unfair and burdensome is a just and 
proper means to raise these needed rev- 
enues. I submit that it is not. 

In his message to the Congress on 
May 17, 1965, the President proposed the 
program of excise tax reduction on the 
grounds that it would— 

Lower prices to consumers; 

Lessen the burden of regressive taxes on 
low-income families; 

Raise business profits by expanding sales 
and cutting costs of tax compliance; 

Cut the Government’s costs of tax col- 
lection and enforcement; 

End an unfair burden on many businesses 
and workers who produce the commodities 
singled out for excise taxation; 

Free consumers from the distorting effects 
of these taxes on their market choices. 


It is true, of course, that the adminis- 
tration initially only wished to reduce 
the automobile excise tax from 10 to 5 
percent. However, when the committee 
insisted that the rate be dropped to 1 
percent the President agreed saying: 

While I prefer the program I recommended, 
I feel that if the tax is to be removed the 
Ways and Means Committee program repre- 
sents a prudent way of doing so. 


Last year a significant chapter in legis- 
lative history was written when these 
selective excise taxes were cast out, in 
principle and in fact, from our overall 
tax structure. The committee, after 
months of study, and Congress have done 
their work and done it well. These ex- 
cises were found guilty as charged as be- 
ing inherently discriminatory and a drag 
onthe economy. Today, however, we are 
being asked to set aside much of last ses- 
sion’s good work. The President has 
recommended that the reduction in the 
automobile and certain telephone excise 
taxes, made law only a few months ago, 
be “temporarily” postponed for 2 years. 

I believe that the 2-year extension pro- 
vision would set a bad precedent. During 
the Korean war emergency the excise tax 
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on automobiles was raised from 7 to 10 
percent. This increase and other ones 
were lent some credibility for being tem- 
porary by the fact that they required an 
annual affirmative action by Congress to 
their continued life. Mr. Chairman, it 
took over 12 years after the Korean war 
to remove these so-called temporary 
taxes even with this annual review re- 
quirement. I am not at all optimistic 
that this temporary restoration will be 
any shorter by a 2-year extension. While 
I was somewhat encouraged by the ac- 
tion of the committee in insisting that 
after this 2-year period the schedule of 
staggered reductions be accelerated, it 
would come as no great surprise to me if 
2 years from now we were asked to ex- 
tend these temporary taxes for another 
2 years. 

Mr. Chairman, no matter how the 
military situation changes in the months 
immediately ahead, it appears likely that 
our presence in South Vietnam will be 
required for a period considerably longer 
than 2 more years. The President him- 
self has warned us of a long period of 
involvement. That being the case I 
would respectfully suggest that. instead 
of seeking what may be the quickest and 
easiest method for increasing tax rev- 
enues we should strive to obtain what is 
the fairest and best form of taxation. I 
am not satisfied that the reimposition of 
these taxes, which no one here, I believe, 
would deny are burdensome and dis- 
criminatory, represents the fairest or 
best means to obtain the money we may 
need. Why should two sectors of our 
economy be made to shoulder such a 
heavy share of the added cost of our 
military effort? 

It is highly unjust to arbitrarily single 
out the automobile excise tax as a pos- 
sible source of additional revenue simply 
because automobile sales are high, or be- 
cause restoration of this tax could be 
accomplished with little administrative 
difficulty. In all fairness, can we reim- 
pose this tax on a highly necessary and 
useful consumer product while allowing 
the purchase of luxury items such as 
mink coats and diamond rings to go un- 
taxed? 

It may well be, Mr. Chairman, that 
the restoration of these taxes is the most 
expedient thing to do, but that is not the 
question. Rather we should be asking, Is 
it the right thing todo? For the present 
I have yet to be convinced that the ad- 
ministration cannot solve our fiscal prob- 
lems without resorting to these admit- 
tedly discriminatory measures. I am 
satisfied that we are going to need a good 
deal more money for our efforts in Viet- 
nam in the months ahead, and I will 
support increasing such taxes as may be 
found to be required. We cannot cut 
back where it reduces our military ef- 
fectiveness, especially at a time when 
American soldiers are in daily combat. 
Nevertheless, I am convinced that these 
added tax revenues can be and should be 
collected on a fair basis. 

Therefore, let us not act hastily and 
undo what has been successfully accom- 
plished by the Excise Tax Reduction Act 
of 1965, but let us carefully explore pos- 
sible areas of Federal expenditure where 
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economies might be achieved or look to 
other more equitable sources for addi- 
tional tax revenues. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. JENNINGS]. 

Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak on this bill with some reluc- 
tance, because I have reacted to its pro- 
visions with conflicting thoughts. 

I accept the fact that we need addi- 
tional revenues to finance the Nation’s 
military operations in Vietnam. In this 
respect I favor the effort being made to 
secure these revenues through changes 
in the tax laws. But, after considerable 
consideration of the situation that faces 
us, I disagree with a part of the method 
employed to obtain the revenues. 

My comments on the bill have been set 
forth in separate views published in the 
report on H.R. 12752 by the Committee 
on Ways and Means. Let me outline 
these for you. 

The Revenue Act of 1964 gave the 
American taxpayer the largest tax cut in 
the history of our country, and in doing 
so, the Congress acted in a fiscally re- 
sponsible manner. That act, which I 
wholeheartedly supported, was designed 
to bring about a balance of our Federal 
budget, and I certainly think we would 
have accomplished that goal except for 
the Vietnam conflict. 

We have seen the very favorable eco- 
nomic improvements that have resulted 
from the 1964 act. Unemployment is 
down to 4 percent and all indications are 
that we will continue to have a high rate 
of economic prosperity. 

Before enactment of the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1965, I cautioned that 
each measure must be judged in terms 
of its impact on the Federal budget and 
in the light of our defense posture in 
Asia, and elsewhere. Fiscal responsibil- 
ity should be stressed, I said, and should 
be the guiding force and dominant fea- 
ture in any future tax legislation. 

In his budget message to the Congress 
this year, the President estimates a 
budget deficit of $6.4 billion for fiscal 
year 1966 and a deficit of $1.8 billion for 
fiscal year 1967. These deficits will exist 
although the Congress has been asked to 
approve a tax measure which will result 
in a revenue increase of $4.8 billion when 
the measure is fully effective. 

In this connection, we should ask our- 
selves whether we, as representatives of 
the people, have accepted fully our re- 
sponsibilities. Our goal under present 
circumstances should be one of achieving 
a balanced budget, and our efforts should 
be aimed in that direction. 

American lives are being sacrificed on 
the battlefields, and I am convinced 
Americans at home are willing to make 
the necessary sacrifice to pay for the sup- 
port of our forces in Vietnam. 

This is confirmed by personal discus- 
sions with many of my constituents and 
from the general nationwide support 
given the President in this unfortunate 
situation. 

This legislation is titled the “Tax Ad- 
justment Act of 1966.” But, in my esti- 
mation it fails to meet the needs. It is 
unfair in the treatment of the excise 
taxes. I believe the American people 
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would desire that our revenues be ob- 
tained in a different manner. 

The bill makes several adjustments in 
tax collection procedures that will speed 
up income tax payments by individuals 
and corporations. No additional tax 
burdens are imposed. These provisions 
I favor. It restores the excise tax on 
automobiles and communications to the 
levels of January 1, 1966. It delays the 
scheduled reductions in the taxes on 
automobiles and telephones—which ap- 
ply to essentials for the American people. 
I believe it is unfair to restore and delay 
further cuts in the excise taxes on auto- 
mobiles and telephones and not restore 
the cuts on the luxury and other items 
not as essential to the people. 

Why raise and maintain excise taxes 
on automobiles and communications and 
not restore the excises on such items as 
furs, jewelry, luggage and handbags, and 
toilet preparations in the retail field? 
Why not restore manufacturers’ taxes 
on such items as television sets and 
sporting goods, just to name two items on 
the list reduced last year. And, what 
about restoring the taxes on cabarets and 
clubs? 

Personally, I do not wish to restore any 
of these excise taxes, which are con- 
sidered regressive in nature. I reiter- 
ate that we should not raise the excise 
rates that affect automobiles and tele- 
phones, however, unles we turn to other 
less essential items. 

It seems to me that it would be more 
fiscally responsible to ask the American 
taxpayers—both individuals and corpor- 
ations—to give up half of the income tax 
received under the 1964 act as his con- 
tribution to the war effort. This would 
result in revenue increases, at a mini- 
mum, of more than $5.5 billion annually. 
The American public, I am sure, would 
support such a “victory tax.” It would 
bring about a balance in the Federal 
budget, and in my judgment would be a 
much more fiscally responsible approach 
to our domestic and world situation to- 
day. 

Needless to say, the income tax applies 
greatest to taxpayers who can best af- 
ford it. The excise, or “nuisance taxes,” 
apply to those least able to afford them— 
except in the so-called luxury items. 

There have been recent reports in the 
press that the Administration is, in fact, 
considering other measures designed to 
keep down inflation and to obtain the 
revenues needed for military and domes- 
tic programs. We may be called upon 
within the next few weeks or months to 
adopt income tax legislation that I be- 
lieve is needed now, and which we could 
be considering today. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to act properly 
in giving our Government the funds it 
needs to support our fighting men in 
Vietnam. I disagree with the excise tax 
provisions we have in H.R. 12752. I be- 
lieve the American people would want us 
to simplify the whole procedure through 
the income tax laws, and I favor the vic- 
tory tax” plan I have suggested. 

Finally, the “victory tax” increase 
would be eliminated swiftly and we could 
all feel much better over the results— 
revenues to finance the Vietnam war and 
a balanced budget. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. FINO]. 

Mr. FINO. Mr. Chairman, the Amer- 
ican people are not being told the truth 
by this administration. They are not 
being told about the accounting tricks 
and budget gimmicks in the fiscal 1967 
budget. They are instead being told that 
the budget is almost balanced. I think 
this Congress ought to make certain that 
the truth gets before the people. This 
is a good place to start. 

Part of this tax package is a tax hike, 
let us make no mistake about it, and 
part of it is a glorified accounting trick 
to shift future revenues into the coming 
fiscal year. The tax hike is one of the 
most unfair I have ever seen and the ac- 
counting tricks are multi-billion-dollar 
deceptions designed to beef up fiscal 1967 
revenues. 

Now I would go along with this sort of 
thing to some extent if we needed the 
money for a 1- or 2-year war effort, but 
that is not the case here. We have 
enough money for the war effort—even 
if it drags on for as long as this admin- 
istration would seem to indicate. The 
President wants these extra revenues so 
that the American people can be tricked 
into thinking we can afford his wild-eyed 
and extravagant world-saving programs. 
The tax package we are voting today is 
a piece of wool to pull over the eyes of 
the American taxpayer. This is not the 
function the Congress ought to fulfill. 

I think that Congress should tell the 
American people that this tax package 
represents a tax on the President's rose- 
colored glasses. Last year, the President 
put on his rose-colored glasses to tell us 
that nothing foreseeable in Vietnam 
could jeopardize the proposed excise tax 
cut. Those were great rose-colored 
glasses. The reason given for this tax 
package is the cost of Vietnam—although 
the budget could easily be cut in nonde- 
fense spending so that we might avoid 
the need for this tax package. 

The American people are going to pay 
for this tax package so that the Presi- 
dent’s misjudgment in Vietnam does not 
put any real dent in the proposed ex- 
penditures for his wild-eyed, world-sav- 
ing programs. 

The most unjustified thing in this tax 
package is the reimposition of the tele- 
phone excise tax. As the AFL-CIO said 
last year, this is a tax on low- and mid- 
dle-income families. The typical tele- 
phone-owning family will pay $5 or $10 
a year to the Government because of this 
tax. I think that this tax is 100 percent 
unnecessary. 

There are dozens of reasons why this 
particular tax should not be reimposed 
even if we had an overwhelming legiti- 
mate need for increased tax revenues. 
Let me give a few. The telephone excise 
tax is the only excise on an essential 
household utility. It falls directly on the 
consumer and if eliminated, benefits only 
the consumer by its removal, not some 
middleman. The most emphatic reason 
for removal of the telephone tax is that 
it will fall on 8 million families with 
incomes under the national $3,000 pov- 
erty line. Certainly we have programs 
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that could be sacrificed to avoid this kind 
of a tax boost. 

I would like to suggest that we cut out 
part of the “poverty” program to make 
up for the telephone tax hike. I under- 
stand that only 1 family out of 10 
among our Nation’s poor will collect any- 
thing from the so-called poverty pro- 
gram this year. More than half of these 
families would profit if the Congress 
threw out this telephone tax hike. For- 
getting about this telephone tax hike 
would be a better “poverty” program 
than Sargent Shriver has ever come up 
with. It would help poor people, not 
social workers, 

I urge the Congress to reject the tele- 
phone tax boost. It is a tax on the poor 
to pay for waste. It is a tax on free 
speech to underwrite secrecy and mis- 
representation. 

I am glad to see that the excessive 
withholding rates for middle-income 
families have been reduced. Otherwise, 
under administration proposals, millions 
of middle-income taxpayers would have 
been indirectly taxed through unfair ex- 
cessive withholding. 

As I have already said, this country is 
not so badly in need of money that we 
have to resort to the telephone tax. It is 
the most unfair of the excise taxes. 
There are many programs that should be 
cut before an unfair tax like this is im- 
posed. It is not as if we need the money 
for desperately essential war-related pro- 
grams—we have enough revenues for 
those programs. This revenue being 
sought today is being sought to pay for 
grandiose global and domestic giveaways 
that would be out of place even in the 
best of fiscal years. 

The programs I am thinking of are 
programs like the international health 
and education program which talks 
about world saving while there are mil- 
lions of needy, illiterate, or starving 
Americans, I am talking about foreign 
aid, which pours good money after bad 
in every corner of the globe, I am talk- 
ing about military aid to Europe, while 
Europe thumbs her nose. In line with 
this concern, I have introduced a resolu- 
tion to call on the President to begin 
withdrawing our troops from Europe, 
We could save enough money that way 
to skip this telephone tax. Of course 
there are domestic programs that ought 
to be slashed—like the poverty program 
and the infamous “rent supplement.” I 
think we ought to ask ourselves what sort 
of thing the telephone tax will make 
room for in the budget. I have no doubt 
the telephone tax has been paired by 
backroom planners with some worthless 
program we would be well advised to de- 
feat even if we had a budget surplus. 

The revenues to be voted here today 
are not aimed only at subsidizing waste 
abroad—this budget contains enough 
waste on the home front as well. I un- 
derstand that the President is tightening 
his own belt by reactivating the Presi- 
dential yacht. Iam sure that the Ameri- 
can public will be overwhelmed by this 
sacrifice. Last year, the President tried 
to pass a tax on bread. Perhaps this 
year there will be wedding cakes in the 
White House budget. Either we are 
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fighting a war or we are not. It is time 
to stop playing “let’s pretend.” 

I believe that we ought to hold taxes 
down and cut back on wasteful domestic 
and overseas programs. If we must have 
the wasteful programs, then let us pay 
for them without revenue devices like 
the excise tax on telephones. There are, 
after all, alternative revenue sources. 

The chairman of this distinguished 
committee says that there is no painless 
tax. I do not agree with him. There 
is a painless tax and voluntary to boot. 

I believe that a national lottery would 
easily surpass the telephone tax in the 
revenues it would bring in. I think that 
quite a bit of money could be raised by 
a lottery operating to support the U.S. 
war effort. In World War II, we had 
“Victory Bonds’—why not a “Victory 
Lottery” in this conflict? It would be 
less painful and more profitable than 
the telephone tax. 

Let me say again that I oppose this 
tax package. It is more a deception 
than a revenue device. The President 
has strained every muscle to camouflage 
fiscal reality. He has milked every pos- 
sible source of jumped-up revenues to 
cram as much revenue as possible into 
the coming fiscal year. He has made a 
great effort to disguise our real need to 
dispense with wasteful domestic and 
overseas spending programs. I wish a 
similar effort had been made to tell the 
American people what is going on, at 
home and abroad. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
show courage and vote down this tax bill. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LANDRUM. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to ask the Committee’s indulgence 
at this point to make an overall observa- 
tion about this program. 

First, I am sympathetic. I feel very 
strongly that the first part of this tax 
package needs to be accomplished with 
respect to withholding. While I am not 
willing to rely on these new proposals 
as a means of raising the necessary 
revenue for the war emergency, I am 
willing to accept them as a step in the 
right direction. 

I believe what we ought to realize here 
is that we are dealing with reform that 
would need to be done whether or not 
we were in an emergency. We should 
not rely on this suggested reform as a 
means of raising the additional revenues 
required for the emergency in which we 
find ourselves. 

Nevertheless, despite my misgivings, I 
would be willing to support it if it were 
not coupled with the other provision to 
restore or defer the excise tax reduction 
on telephones and automobiles. 

I believe, however, in trying to find the 
means of additional revenue that we 
should not seek the easy—I will use that 
term instead of the more harsh term, 
expedient—way of raising the revenue. 

We should not impose the burden for 
this additional money on any particular 
segment. While it is true that the great 
majority of our citizens do now subscribe 
to telephone service and will be partici- 
pating and that a great majority of our 
citizens do now purchase automobiles 
and will be participating, it is never- 
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theless wrong in my judgment to seek to 
have these two categories of people alone 
bear the burden of this extra cost. 

It is my thinking that the final judg- 
ment will be that this tax proposal will 
not be a shining example of the many il- 
lustrious efforts of this committee and 
the administration heretofore to face up 
to our responsibility. 

I wish I could support this because I 
do want to be a part of accepting the re- 
sponsibility to raise the revenue neces- 
sary to take us through this emergency. 

I think we are not doing that with 
the first part. We are just merely re- 
forming where we need reform and the 
revenues are not going to be sufficient. 
It is purely a one-shot proposition. 

In the second place, I think we are 
being unfair in deferring the reduction 
of these excises. I believe that we should 
resist the desire to be expeditious in this 
thing and face up to the responsibility 
of levying whatever tax is necessary to 
take us through the emergency and pro- 
vide, in doing so, that when the emer- 
gency is over, the tax levied for that pur- 
pose automatically expires. 

Last year the telephone subscribers 
were told that 7 percent of the 10-per- 
cent excise tax on telephones would 
come off in January 1966 and that the 
remaining 3 percent would come off 
by January 1, 1969. The automobile 
dealers and purchasers of automobiles 
were told that the excise tax on automo- 
biles would be reduced to 1 percent 
by January 1969. 

To place a moratorium on the reduc- 
tion of these excises on absolute neces- 
sities. without restoring the excises on 
certain luxuries which were removed en- 
tirely, effective at the end of last year, 
is wrong. It just is not equitable. 

I fully understand and appreciate the 
fact that the Treasury’s original pro- 
posal has been modified and that the 
action advocated here is to impose a 
moratorium. with the expectation that 
the ultimate reduction will occur as 
originally scheduled. Moreover, I fully 
understand that it is easier to adopt 
this moratorium since the two excises 
in question do remain in our statutes; 
and while this modification of the origi- 
nal proposal] does make the plan more 
palatable, it nevertheless is still distaste- 
ful in that it does not remove the in- 
equity of collecting an excise on neces- 
sities while luxury items go free. 

The observation has been made that 
this action is more desirable than the 
imposition of a general tax increase be- 
cause a general increase should be de- 
ferred until the Congress can reduce 
expenditures for programs not related 
to our efforts in Vietnam. 

I believe that we can reduce expendi- 
tures in certain nonemergency fields in 
sufficient amount to meet accelerated 
costs of the war in Vietnam; and while 
I do not want to see many of the meas- 
ures the first session of this Congress 
enacted reduced to a state of impotence, 
I do believe that the prudent action to 
take at this time is to reduce to a mini- 
mum certain of these expenditures 
rather than to reimpose the excise tax 
on household necessities such as tele- 
phones and automobiles. 
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I wish I could support the program. 
Under the conditions that it is presented 
and in the belief that we are doing a 
most unfair thing to a large segment 
of our citizens with perhaps no consid- 
eration for other things, I cannot. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 5 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. CALLAWAY]. 

Mr. CALLAWAY. Mr. Chairman, I 
guess the first rule of political Siete 
ency that any of us hears in 
our political education would be that it 
is expedient to vote for all spending pro- 
grams and it is expedient to vote against 
all tax increases. 

We have nad a real temptation in the 
89th Congress to vote for spending pro- 
grams. There have been many and they 
have been massive, offering something 
for everybody. I have been tempted, like 
everybody else, but I felt that respon- 
sibility called for me to vote against 
these spending programs, and I have 
voted consistently against them with the 
exception of the expenditures for de- 
fense, and justifiable pay raises for peo- 
ple in Government service, which I 
wholeheartly support. 

Much more tempting, however, is the 
temptation today to vote against this tax 
increase. It is always popular to vote 
against a tax increase, and I guess it al- 
ways will be. It would be particularly 
popular to vote against this one, because 
it is so discriminatory against certain 
essential businesses, telephones and auto- 
mobiles. 

Of course, there is the added tempta- 
tion that by voting against this increase 
we would somehow convince this ad- 
ministration at least to cut down on un- 
necessary spending. 

I feel, however, that we probably should 
resist this temptation, though reluc- 
tantly, because I do not think there is 
one Member of the House who feels that 
if we fail to pass this tax increase the 
administration will really stop spending 
in the areas where it should have stopped 
spending already. I think all agree, 
whether we pass this bill or not, this 
administration is going to spend money, 
and spend it fast, for its many unprece- 
dented social programs, 

Mr. Chairman, we are going to have 
massive spending. We are going to have 
a massive budget, and we are going to 
have a deficit so much higher than the 
well publicized $1.8 billion, that those 
who have talked of this figure have only 
smiled when they told us about it. It 
will be massive. 

I think, therefore, that the overriding 
issue is one of fiscal responsibility. We 
have a choice. We are going to have a 
massive deficit this year. Do we pass it 
on to future generations to be paid for 
by inflation, or do we take our medicine 
and pass a tax increase now? This, very 
simply, is our choice. 

As much as I oppose in this bill, as 
much as I oppose the spending spree that 
made it necessary, I will reluctantly vote 
for it and say that it is the better part 
of a bad situation to vote for the tax in- 
crease now, and at least have the courage 
to pay for a little bit of our sins while we 
are still here. 
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Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield 3 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from Wisconsin for yield- 
ing to me. 

If I remember correctly, when the tax 
reduction bill was passed last year, the 
chairman of the committee indicated 
that it was necessary, in part, to promote 
employment in this country. 

Now, if I understand it correctly, we 
have unemployment of 4 percent or less. 
My question to someone on the commit- 
tee is, What effect will today’s proposed 
increases have on employment? We 
have been told previously that tax reduc- 
tion would be an aid to employment, in 
other words would decrease unemploy- 
ment. Are we now going to travel in the 
opposite direction with respect to em- 
ployment in the passage of this bill? 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I see the 
gentleman from Missouri is on his feet, 
and I assume he is prepared to give his 
usual thoughtful answer. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentleman from New York, but I 
would point out that the point is well 
taken, of course, to this degree. How- 
ever, we have increased the employment 
of young men by about 200,000 in recent 
months, and it will increase further, also, 
in the defense industries. First, of 
course, we have had increases of the men 
in uniform. In the defense industries 
there has been an increase of around 
200,000 to 300,000. So I suppose this 
would all be a part of it. The point that 
I would like to make—and I thank the 
gentleman for giving me this opportunity 
to make it—is this: This administration 
is still talking in terms of this being the 
longest peacetime upturn in our history. 
This ceased to be true about June 1965. 
We have been in a war economy and are 
in one now. The peacetime theories do 
not prevail. I think the same point 
would be made in respect to employ- 
ment. You cannot consider employment 
or other economic factors in a wartime 
period in the same way that you can in 
peacetime. 

Mr. GROSS. Speaking of alleged 
prosperity and since the gentleman from 
Missouri is on his feet, I wonder if he 
would agree with me that the almost $89 
billion increase in the public and private 
debt in 1965 made a very substantial con- 
tribution to the alleged prosperity of this 
country. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; and some of that 
debt is worrying a lot of people be- 
cause of its quality. Yes. This is a fac- 
tor which above all I would hope the 
administration spokesmen would con- 
sider. And, also, I hope the administra- 
tion will stop talking about how well off 
this country is when they know that we 
have boys in Vietnam dying. This is no 
time to be talking about prosperity, and 
I am fed up with their boasting about 
it. 

Mr. GROSS. Especially when the 
public and private debt increases by $88 
to $89 billion. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to yield a minute and a half addi- 
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tional to the gentleman from Iowa, if he 
wants it, if he will yield to me. 

Mr. GROSS. I will be glad to yield to 
the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KEOGH. Being by nature some- 
what bold, I would assume to interject 
myself in a discussion between the gen- 
tleman from Iowa and his colleague from 
Missouri. I would, however, be com- 
pelled to point this out. 

Mr. GROSS. I would like to deal with 
this on a bipartisan basis. 

Mr. KEOGH. That is another reason 
why I would make so bold as to be on 
my feet. I would remind the gentleman 
that the tax reduction effected by the 
act of 1964 amounted to $11.5 billion. 
The pending bill delays the effective re- 
duction of the scheduled reductions in 
the excises on automobiles and tele- 
phones to the extent of $1.2 billion. I 
think it cannot be gainsaid by anyone 
but that the Tax Reduction Act of 1964 
was a great contributing factor to the 
state of the economy generally today. 

Mr. GROSS. How about 1965? 

Mr. KEOGH. And I think that for 
years, for years, it has been conceded 
when unemployment in this country gets 
down to, or near, or below 4 percent that 
you are virtually at full employment. 
My point simply is that it seems to me a 
delay for 2 years in the reduction of 
these excises, in my amateur opinion, 
would have absolutely no effect upon the 
employment rate. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
JONES]. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, no one realizes more than I do that 
what I am about to say will be an exer- 
cise in futility, especially in addressing 
some 20 or 25 Members who are on the 
floor. I think I understand what the 
final result will be. I do not intend to 
make any point of order that a quorum 
is not present, because I think minds are 
pretty well made up. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in a different po- 
sition than most of those who have al- 
ready, or will speak on this bill, inasmuch 
as I was one of those six who voted 
against the tax reduction bill last June. 
At that time I explained that it was not 
because I was opposed to the reduction 
and elimination of wartime excise taxes, 
which should have been removed many 
years ago, but rather I was opposed to 
reducing our revenue at a time when we 
were preparing to authorize an increase 
in the debt limit. I thought at the time 
that both actions would have an infla- 
tionary effect, and I believe my fears in 
this respect have been confirmed. 

Now, if I voted against the repeal and 
reduction of taxes last June, some may 
get the idea that I would be in the most 
favorable position to vote for this bill to- 
day. I will take the few minutes that 
have been granted to me, to explain why 
I believe this House will be acting in a 
most inconsistent and irresponsible man- 
ner by adopting the bill now before us. 

First, I would remind my friends who 
are inclined to vote for this bill, that last 
June we eliminated the excise taxes on 
many luxury and nonessential commod- 
ities and services, and while the bill we 
are voting on today proposes to restore 
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the cuts which were made on such es- 
sential items as automobiles and tele- 
phone services, we are doing nothing to 
reinstate the taxes on jewelry, furs, lug- 
gage, purses, handbags, toilet articles, 
electric, gas and oil appliances, many of 
which fall into the luxury class, enjoyed 
by the more affluent segment of our so- 
ciety. When we speak of other items 
which were included in the removal of 
excise taxes last June, we are talking 
about the expensive hi-fi sets, color tele- 
vision, all types of sporting goods, the 
more sophisticated types of photographic 
equipment and projectors, used by those 
who have the means to pay for their 
indulgence in these types of hobbies. 
Last June we also removed the excise 
taxes from cabarets and night clubs, 
dues for exclusive social clubs, safe de- 
posit boxes, bowling alleys, and billiard 
parlors, as well as the excise taxes on 
telegraphic services. The people who use 
these facilities and services have been 
relieved of the nuisance and excise taxes, 
and there is nothing in this bill today to 
restore those cuts. However, this bill 
does propose to reinstate the reductions 
which were made on automobiles and 
telephones, certainly as essential as any 
commodity I know. 

Tell me, Mr. Chairman, how we are 
going to justify the discrimination which 
pa be made by the adoption of this 

? 

Now let us get down to another con- 
sideration which apparently has been 
overlooked by most people, especially 
those who are content to let someone else 
do their thinking for them. I know the 
President, in his state of the Union mes- 
sage, made some 12 days after some of 
these reductions had taken effect, recom- 
mended the reinstatement of the tax 
levies on automobiles and telephone 
service, but I ask you in all sincerity, do 
you think this recommendation was 
made as the result of a study by the 
President. Certainly not, and while I 
know he accepts the full responsibility 
of any recommendation he makes, I 
think all of you know that the same ad- 
visers who made the recommendation 
for the cut last June, made the recom- 
mendation for the increase at this time. 
They were wrong last June and I say they 
are just as wrong this time. All they 
are doing now is compounding the mis- 
takes of the past. 

Do you mean to tell me, Mr. Chairman, 
that it was a great surprise to anyone 
who pretends to know what is going on 
in the world, to learn that the cost of the 
war in Vietnam was to continue to rise, 
and that those who made those recom- 
mendations last June did not know that 
when Congress came back into session 
this January that there would be the 
necessity of providing additional reve- 
nue? If they did not know that they 
have no business being in the position 
of being the advisers to the President. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, but I am 
telling you that, while we are attempt- 
ing to go through a lot of bookkeeping 
maneuvers to collect taxes in advance, 
and we are going to recoup a small por- 
tion of the excise taxes we removed last 
June, we are still going to fall short of 
raising the money which will be needed 
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to carry on the operations upon which we 
have embarked throughout the world, 
including the war in Vietnam. I am 
not an economist, I am not even an ac- 
countant or bookkeeper, and I do not 
have a crystal ball, I do believe that I 
am aman of average intelligence, who 
has tried to benefit from the experience I 
have gained throughout the years, and I 
try to use those faculties with which I 
am endowed, and on that basis, I am 
making the prediction here and now that 
either one of two things will happen be- 
fore this session of Congress adjourns. 
Either the President will be coming to 
this Congress asking for additional rev- 
enue; in the form of new or increased 
taxes, or the fiscal year 1967 will end 
with a deficit far larger than has been 
estimated by the President’s best ad- 
visers. Of course, the Ways and Means 
Committee which brings us this bill to- 
day, under a closed rule, which I voted 
against, will be back before us with an- 
other bill, under a closed rule, asking for 
an increase in the debt ceiling. I con- 
tinue to have hope, and I hope that this 
time they will bring us a bill authorizing 
a permanent debt ceiling, instead of try- 
ing to kid the public with a so-called 
temporary debt ceiling, maintaining the 
old nonrealistic permanent debt ceiling 
of $285 billion. 

Mr. Chairman, we are being asked to- 
day to approve this bill, consisting of 
some 50 pages of very technical language, 
which I doubt if as many as six Mem- 
bers of this House can explain in detail, 
but which will unquestionably be adopt- 
ed, to be added to other volumes of the 
United States Code, and to be translated 
into regulations of the Internal Revenue 
Service, which will add to the headaches 
of the taxpayers and the occupants who 
make up their returns. 

How much more simple it would be, 
Mr. Chairman, if we would send this 
bill back to the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, with a simple request, worded 
something like this: “Permanently re- 
move the excise taxes which we reduced 
or eliminated last June, and then add 
a surtax to the present income tax of 
whatever amount is needed to produce 
the revenue which this administration 
estimates is necessary to carry on the 
activity in Vietnam, said additional tax 
to be automatically repealed, at the end 
of the fiscal year following the cessation 
of hostilities and the removal of all U.S. 
troops from Vietnam.” Thus we would 
be honest in saying to the public that 
this is a war tax, levied for a specified 
purpose, and is to be removed when that 
purpose has been fulfilled. 

Again I say, Mr. Chairman, as many 
speakers have said before, I do not like 
to vote for a tax increase but I do believe 
in paying our bills. If we are going to 
spend the money and if we are going to 
incur the expenses carrying on a war 
in Vietnam, I think we should pay for it 
and when we have paid for. those ex- 
penses, then take the taxes off. 

Mr, MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida, 
a distinguished member of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means [Mr. HERLONG]. 

Mr. HERLONG. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with some reluctance that I, as a member 
of this committee, voted to reimpose 
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these taxes that were taken off. I had 
to do it after considering the alternatives. 
I think this is quite important. Here we 
are trying to do something to raise some 
necessary additional revenue. If we do 
not do this, the alternative is a further 
increase in the income taxes, as the gen- 
tleman from Missouri stated, and wheth- 
er he thinks so or not, in my judgment, 
that would meet with far less pleasurable 
reaction on the part of the people than 
this particular method of doing it. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield for just 
one question? 

Mr. HERLONG. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do you 
think it would be a more responsible 
action? I am not talking about the 
political angles, I am talking about be- 
ing responsible and acting responsibly. 

Mr. HERLONG. In my judgment, 
this is the most responsible way that we 
can provide the necessary money at this 
particular time, after having gone care- 
fully into all of these alternatives in the 
committee. I would say to the gentle- 
man, the other basic alternative is a 
larger deficit. I am just as happy as I 
can be that somebody in the Treasury 
and in the administration now recog- 
nizes the dangers of big deficits and 
wants to do something to prevent it as 
we go along. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I do not believe that 
these are the alternatives—a deficit or 
higher taxes. I think there is one other 
alternative and that is to cut down on 
the unnecessary spending. 

Mr. HERLONG. I would agree with 
the gentleman completely. But does the 
gentleman seriously believe that there is 
any possibility of doing that-in this Con- 
gress? 

Mr. GROSS. Not as long as there is 
a rose garden at the White House and 
the ability to twist arms—no. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MILLS. Even if the Congress does 
reduce the 1967 budget, I do not see any- 
thing wrong in fiscal year 1967 in ac- 
tually having a little bit of a surplus. 

Mr. HERLONG. I would be delighted 
to see that come about. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, HERLONG. I am happy to yield 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS, The answer to that is— 
we could if Congress would pass recision 
bills affecting fiscal year 1966—that is 
what I would like to see. 

Mr. HERLONG. There are a lot of 
things a lot of us would like to see done 
here. But we are faced with a condition 
and not a theory. The condition with 
which we are faced at this time certainly 
impels us to vote for this legislation. 

I would remind the gentleman that of 
all the taxes that were taken off the last 
time—these are the only two which were 
not completely taken off. These were 
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reduced or were in the process of being 
phased out. The gentleman mentioned 
a number of items which should or could 
be taken care of by putting the tax back 
on these items before we did something 
in this field. 

Let me remind the gentleman that 
what we are seeking in this bill is money, 
and with respect to the items that the 
gentleman mentioned, while the taxes 
have already been taken off, I would re- 
mind you that the machinery for col- 
lecting these taxes is still in existence 
and it will not be nearly as difficult to 
put these back on as it would be to reim- 
pose taxes where the machinery has al- 
ready gone out of existence for their 
collection. 

The items that the gentleman men- 
tioned as something that should be put 
back before we went into this earlier, for 
example the cabaret tax that he is talk- 
ing about—maybe it should be put 
back—but you only get $47 million in a 
full calendar year out of that. From 
the tax on furs and so on you only get 
$30 million for the whole year. On air 
conditioners, $34 million. On phono- 
graphs, television sets, and records, you 
get a total of $225 million on all of these 
items. 

This, to me, is not what we are after. 
We have to get larger sums of money. 
This is the most painless—and responsi- 
ble—way that I see in which we can get 
the money at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERLONG. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Missouri. 

Mr. JONES of Missouri. Do you 
epas there are some principles involved 
also? 

Mr. HERLONG. Of course there are 
principles involved. ‘The principle I am 
thinking of most is coming nearest to 
balancing our budget. This is the way 
I believe we should act if we are to act 
responsibly. I therefore urge the mem- 
bership to support this bill and vote 
against any motion to recommit. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield such time as she may 
require to the gentlewoman from 
Illinois. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks at this point in the 
RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentlewoman from 
Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, 
I rise in opposition to H.R. 12752, the Tax 
Adjustment Act of 1966. The fact that 
I oppose this legislation does not mean 
that I am against responsible financing 
of Government obligations. On the con- 
trary, my vote will instead be a vote 
against what I consider to be the fiscal 
irresponsibility which brings this bill be- 
fore us at this time. 

We are told that this tax adjustment 
bill is necessary to aid in financing the 
increased costs of Government associated 
with the war in Vietnam and, in so do- 
ing, to avoid the creation of serious in- 
flationary pressures. Certainly I agree 
that our support for our boys and our ob- 
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jectives in Vietnam should receive first 
priority. I also feel that we should sup- 
port the war effort by providing for effec- 
tive safeguards against inflation at home. 
But it seems to me that what we are do- 
ing in this bill is asking the taxpayer to 
tighten his belt while allowing the 
Federal Government to let its belt out. 
In other words, it appears that the real 
purpose of this legislation is to seek Con- 
gressional approval for the administra- 
tion’s proposals for new and expanded 
domestic and welfare programs while at 
the same time waging a costly war of in- 
definite duration abroad. When in- 
creased Goyernment spending for these 
expensive programs at home, together 
with the necessary costs of Vietnam, are 
imposed on an already vigorous economy, 
the result can only be inflation. 

It seems to me that we, as Members 
of Congress, have both a moral and fiscal 
responsibility to those we represent to 
approach today’s revenue problem in a 
realistic and forthright manner. As I 
see it, the current difficulty does not 
spring so much from a lack of revenue 
as from a lack of control over Govern- 
ment spending. In this bill, however, we 
have an opportunity to serve notice that 
any request for higher taxes must be 
matched by a corresponding demonstra- 
tion by the administration that unes- 
sential, nondefense spending will be sub- 
stantially reduced or postponed until 
this threat of inflation is past and the 
situation in Vietnam is resolved. This is 
a time for both the Congress and the 
administration to establish meaningful 
priorities. Unless this is done, we will 
soon have before us other bills calling 
not only for new tax increases but more 
economic controls as well. 

Although I have no objection to the 
several adjustments in tax collection 
procedures set out in H.R. 12752, I do 
seriously question the wisdom of singling 
out telephone service and automobiles as 
the two items on which to raise this addi- 
tional revenue. In this day and age, 
telephones and automobiles are more 
often necessities than luxuries. 

I respectfully submit, therefore, that 
before we in the Congress embark on 
piecemeal tax increases, we first insist 
upon a hard reappraisal of current and 
future nondefense Government spending 
so that we can properly determine what, 
if any, tax legislation is really essential. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Conte] such time as 
he may require. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I can 
quite understand and sympathize with 
the financial predicament in which the 
administration now finds itself. None of 
us would welcome the prospect of owing 
more than we are able to pay. None of 
us would welcome the dilemma of trying 
to make a dollar out of 98 cents, if I may 
paraphrase an old saying. 

Indeed, how often have breadwinners 
in every walk of life emerged from the 
holiday season in a virtual panic over 
how they would pay for the indulgences 
and largess to which they have yielded 
in the spirit of the season? 

I am sure we can all sympathize with 
the administration’s predicament over 
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how to find the money to pay for all the 
promises and commitments that have 
been made for the next fiscal year. 

I share that sympathy. I readily ap- 
preciate the gravity of the situation. 

However, I cannot sympathize with 
the proposed means by which the admin- 
istration would solve its problem. 

I cannot sympathize with the legisla- 
tion now before this body which, no mat- 
ter what else it may be called, is an out- 
right slap in the face for the American 
taxpayer. It is an insult to the intelli- 
gence of every last citizen of this land. 
It is as pure an example of two-faced 
political skulduggery as we have ever 
seen. I admit that I was convinced last 
June, along with 400 of my distinguished 
colleagues in this body, in believing the 
President’s glowing promise and infec- 
tious optimism when he forecast vast eco- 
nomic benefits to be gained through a 
cut in Federal excise taxes, 

I believed him when he told us that 
his proposed program of excise tax re- 
visions would “spur growth and move us 
closer to full employment by removing 
an unnecessary drag on consumer and 
business purchasing power.” 

I went along with the President when 
he forecast that a cut in excise taxes 
would “lower prices to consumers; lessen 
the burden of regressive taxes on low-in- 
come families; raise business profits by 
expanding sales and cutting costs of tax 
compliance; cut the Government’s costs 
of tax collection and enforcement; end 
an unfair burden on many businesses 
and workers who produce the commodi- 
ties singled out for excise taxation; and 
free consumers from the distorting ef- 
fects of these taxes on their market 
choices.” 

I believed the President when he told 
us on May 17 last year: 

In proposing these reductions, I am fully 
aware of our present and prospective com- 
mitments for the defense of the free world. 
It is impossible to predict precisely what ex- 
penditures these may involve in the future. 
There is, however, no present indication that 
expenditures will increase to an extent that 
would make these excise tax reductions 
inadvisable. 


Thus, less than a year ago, the Presi- 
dent indicated he was fully aware of our 
present and prospective commitments, 
and that there was no indication that 
expenditures would increase so far to re- 
quire that we keep these excise taxes. 
Although he did not mention Vietnam by 
name, I have assumed all along that he 
meant to include our involvement in Viet- 
nam as part of his analysis of the situ- 
ation. 

The President also told us: 

Our international responsibilities require 
that we redouble our efforts to assure the 
continued healthy growth of our economy. 
Barring some sudden change in the present 
world situation, I am sure that these excise 
tax reductions will be a sound and profitable 
investment in that growth. 


Mr. Speaker, on May 17, 1965, this Na- 
tion was deeply and irrevocably com- 
mitted to the Vietnam war. We were in 
it up to our necks and any knowledgeable, 

thinking person knew that we were des- 
tined to be in it for quite some time to 
come. We were, in fact, farther away 
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from a peaceful settlement of that war 
in May of 1965 than we are at this very 
moment. 

I submit that in the months since last 
May, there has been no sudden change 
in the world situation, nor has there been 
any surprising change in the extent of 
our commitment on behalf of the defense 
of the free world. 

We in the Congress at that time, just 
as we are now, were effectively kept in 
the dark about the truth in Vietnam. 
Few of us had more to go on than the 
day-to-day newspaper accounts of 
jungle ambushes, attacks on air bases, 
dynamiting of GI barracks, and air raids 
on Communist strong points. If the 
President told us that he was fully aware 
of our present and prospective commit- 
ments, we had no choice but to believe 
him. If he told us it was in the best 
interest of our domestic economy and of 
our international responsibilities to cut 
excise taxes, we had no choice but to be- 
lieve him. 

And I, along with the 400 other Mem- 
bers of this body, did believe him. We 
voted 401 to 6 in favor of the reduction 
in excise taxes on June 2, 1965. 

Any man who assumes the tremendous 
burdens of the Presidency must, by na- 
ture and pressure, be a prudent man. 
Thus, I reasoned, the President’s appeal 
for reduction of excise taxes was couched 
in prudence and economic wisdom; that 
it was sound and feasible; and I voted 
in favor of the plan. 

The President was applauded by the 
business community. He was applauded 
by labor. He was cheered by the Na- 
tion’s. consumers. By proposing to 
eliminate a multibillion-dollar tax bur- 
den from around the necks of America’s 
merchants and consumers, he won a le» 
gion of supporters. 

Prior to the President’s message calis 
ing for repeal of excises, I had intro- 
duced a bill on my own in the Congress 
to repeal just the 10-percent Federal tax 
on telephone calls. Through a little 
elementary arithmetic, I was able to tell 
the taxpayers in my congressional dis- 
trict that they would share an annual 
saving of close to $2 million with repeal 
of the telephone tax. In 1964, some 
129,618 users in my district had paid out 
$1.9 million in telephone excise taxes. 

Even before the President told me so, 
I was able to figure out for myself that 
a cut in these taxes would prove a shot 
in the arm for the economy. The 1964 
cut in corporate and individual income 
taxes had produced an obvious upsurge, 
so a further cut in the tax imposed on 
an essential communications service 
could only accelerate the upsurge. 

The accuracy of all our predictions is 
still open to speculation. The reduction 
went into effect only some 12 days be- 
fore the President demanded that it be 
reinstated. And even now, it has been off 
the books only some 54 days. If this 
bill is allowed to pass the Congress, we 
will have associated ourselves with the 
shortest tax cut in history. 

If this obvious case of political du- 
plicity was not bad enough, the President 
compounds the insult by insisting on a 
domestic program that flirts dangerously 
with inflation, that endeavors to expand 
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programs of dubious value, and that 
amounts to a direct contradiction of the 
attitude he is asking us to assume in 
approving the postponement of excise 
tax cuts. 

There is no quarrel with the fact that 
in order to spend all the money the Presi- 
dent wants to spend in fiscal 1967, we 
are going to have to dig up new sources 
of revenue. We either accept that or we 
face a monstrous deficit which is certain 
to trigger a disastrous period of uncon- 
trolled inflation. 

There is, of course, a third alternative 
and I call upon the Members of this body 
and of the other side to join me in an 
appeal to the President to take a pair of 
Texas-sized pruning shears to the budget 
of fiscal 1967. 

I call upon the President to reevaluate 
his domestic spending program for the 
next fiscal year and suggest that post- 
ponement or reduction in many of the 
Great Society’s domestic programs and I 
leave this to the discretion of the Presi- 
dent where to use the blue pencil. I call 
upon the administration to weigh a pos- 
sible postponement of some of these 
Great Society programs against the 
economic impact certain to result from a 
postponement of an excise tax cut. 

I call upon the Members of Congress 
to reject this excise cut postponement 
provision and to insist on a reevaluation 
of the budget and a reappraisal of the 
priorities on Federal spending. 

The reinstatement of Federal excise 
taxes is not the answer to the fiscal prob- 
lems now facing this country. To accept 
such a notion is to court fiscal disaster. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

I rise in support of this bill. I shall 
oppose the motion to recommit. I take 
that position without any enthusiasm, as 
I am sure no Member of this Congress 
ever is enthusiastic about increasing the 
taxes on our people. In fact, I do so 
with some reluctance. On the other 
hand, it seems to me that under present 
circumstances responsibility requires 
support of this additional revenue bill. I 
support it reluctantly because I think 
that last year by prudent action the ad- 
ministration and the Congress could 
have avoided the fiscal situation that 
makes this bill necessary. 

In the face of a growing war in Viet- 
nam, the administration proposed, and 
this Congress enacted during the last ses- 
sion, the largest program of domestic 
spending in our history. As a result of 
last year’s action, the deficit for this fis- 
cal year 1966 that we are now in is 
projected at over $7 billion. In fact, if 
we used accurate bookkeeping, we could 
say that if we look at the actual spend- 
ing as compared with our traditional 
sources of revenue, the resulting deficit 
would be close to $12 or $13 billion. 
For bookkeeping purposes that deficit has 
been reduced by an almost $1 billion 
windfall from seigniorage, which, added 
to the $3.3 billion from the sale of assets 
which, also through a bookkeeping proc- 
ess, shows up as a reduction of expendi- 
tures, and then this bill itself, reduces 
the deficit by another $1.15 billion. With 
all of this, we end up with what appears 
on the record to be a $6.4 billion deficit— 
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and that in a year of relatively high 
prosperity. 

I would point out that last January the 
administration estimated expenditures 
for this fiscal year 1966 would be $7 bil- 
lion less than current estimates. In 
other words, when the administration 
came to Congress a year ago this time 
and projected the fiscal program for this 
country for the year 1966, which we are 
now in, the administration underesti- 
mated expenditures by $7 billion. This 
bill is part of the penalty that we must 
pay for that profligacy. 

Admittedly, almost $5 billion of the in- 
crease is attributable to the cost of the 
war. But I suggest that the administra- 
tion knew those costs would be in excess 
of the January estimates when they 
made those estimates and sent that 
projection up to the Congress a year ago. 
I suggest that the true costs for 1966 
were camouflaged in order to get the 
Congress to enact the increased domestic 
programs, many of questionable urgency 
in view of the war. 

It seems to me that we have got to 
make up our minds about a few things. 
There certainly should be no question in 
anyone’s mind but that we are engaged 
in a war, a war in Vietnam. 

There is a question, I think, sometimes 
as to whether we are willing to fight a 
war to end the aggression and terrorism 
in that area. 

Look at the budget just presented to 
us for the coming year—fiscal 1967. How 
can we as a people, how can our fighting 
men, and how can Hanoi or Peiping be 
convinced that the administration is 
really determined to fight this war, when 
they see some of the things going on here 
at home? 

Take the financial plan of this Nation 
which has been presented to us by the 
President. In a time of war, when the 
economy is booming, when shortages are 
appearing, when the demand for man- 
pewer is intensifying, a nation needs to 
adopt a policy of restraint. It needs to 
adopt a budget which says, “Let us pro- 
ceed with caution. There is possible 
trouble ahead.” It should shun like the 
plague an expansionary budget in an al- 
ready greatly expanded economy, lest it 
supply those last few breaths of air 
which cause the balloon finally to burst. 
Then we will have inflation upon us, 
with all its evils and hardships and 
suffering. 

Yet, how should we characterize a 
budget which not only proposes that this 
Nation undertake all its normal expendi- 
tures while paying the heavy costs of the 
war, but also proposes to increase domes- 
tic spending for new programs just en- 
acted, and then, on top of everything 
else, proposes for immediate enactment 
by the Congress new programs which will 
cost still more money? 

I suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, that 
this is not a war budget before us. It 
is the kind of budget that one would 
propose if one wanted to stimulate a 
depressed economy in peacetime. It is 
potentially a very dangerous budget. It 
can bring on economic dislocations, not 
only miserable in themselves, but exceed- 
ingly harmful to the war effort. 
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This is a budget which proposes to 
spend in 1 year the fantastic sum of 
$112.8 billion more than this Nation has 
ever spent in any other year, including 
the World War II years. Arid too, as we 
find in various places in the budget, that 
amount understates the actual spending 
by $6 billion from the sales of assets has 
been used to produce at least a book- 
keeping reduction in spending estimates. 
Actual expenditures in the President's 
budget will be almost $119 billion. Ex- 
penditures will be kept there—at $119 
billion—only if—and this is a real big 
“if”—Congress is willing to go along with 
some of the reductions and questionable 
cuts proposed by the President in the 
same budget. Since 1961 there has been 
& $37 billion increase in the annual level 
of spending—and do not think that this 
is all because of the war. Only a third 
of that increase can be attributed to 
Vietnam. 

While the administration was trying 
last year to convince Hanoi of our seri- 
ousness in Vietnam, the adminstration 
was prodding this Congress to turn out 
the largest program of domestic spend- 
ing this Nation has ever seen. It is diffi- 
cult to blame anyone for thinking that 
this Nation was more concerned with 
its domestic affairs than it was with 
fighting a serious war. 

As a result of that program enacted 
last year, as a result of continuing large- 
scale appropriations for new programs, 
look at what our people and our fight- 
ing men and our enemy can read in the 
newspapers today. Here are just three 
of many items appearing in the last cou- 
ple of days. Remember, we are sup- 
posed to be at war, and in a costly war. 

Item No. 1 is from the Washington 
Evening Star: 

Washington is receiving a Federal beauti- 
fication grant of $483,000 for landscaping 
around buildings. Other cities who are re- 
ceiving grants are Pittsburgh, which will get 


about $465,000 and New Haven, about 
$325,000. 


Item No. 2 is from a very recent news- 
letter of the National Education Associa- 
tion: 

The U.S. Office of Education is concerned 
lest some of the nearly $1 billion Congress 
made available under title I of the Educa- 
tion Act go down the drain because local 
school districts haven’t yet figured out how 
to use it properly. 


Item No. 3 is from the Washington 
Daily News: 

The Baltimore Health Department request- 
ed a Federal grant of $300,000 to conduct an 


antismoking campaign in the fifth grade in 
the city’s public schools. 


Does this sound like an administration 
which has decided to make the hard de- 
cisions required by the kind of war in 
which this Nation is engaged? I sug- 
gest to you that we did not act like a 
nation at war in 1964, nor in 1965, nor 
are we doing so today. As a consequence, 
that war drags on. We apparently will 
not act like a nation seriously at war even 
during fiscal 1967 if we are to enjoy all 
of the luxuries which we will lavish on 
ourselves under the President’s budget. 
And what about the period beyond that— 
beyond fiscal 1967? 
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We are told that we will be heavily en- 
gaged for a long time in Vietnam. But 
Hanoi and Peiping, if they look at the 
budget closely, will conclude that we 
must be planning to get out soon, be- 
cause with the heavy costs of the pro- 
posed domestic spending programs, we 
will be in a frightful fiscal situation if 
the equally heavy costs of the Vietnam 
war continue beyond fiscal 1967. Why? 
Because this budget is being financed— 
and even this bill finances it to a de- 
gree—from future revenues. We are 
selling assets and taking advantage of 
windfalls and speeding up tax collections 
to reduce the deficit for fiscal 1966 and 
fiscal 1967. There will come a time, Mr. 
Chairman, and it will come soon, when 
those wells will run dry. Then we will 
have either a colossal deficit or colossal 
tax increases or both plus Federal con- 
trols of wages, prices, and rent controls 
if the war continues. 

It seems to me that a nation which has 
made a decision to fight a bitter war to 
a successful conclusion would not dare to 
take such a grave risk. 

Mr. Chairman, yes; I support this bill, 
this additional revenue that will be pro- 
vided. I oppose the motion to recommit. 
I believe it is the only reasonable thing 
to do under the circumstances. How- 
ever, I would caution that this is only 
part of what the present circumstances 
require. There are those in this debate 
who have suggested alternatives. They 
say that we have the alternative of 
higher taxes or reduced expenditures. 
In my judgment, Mr. Chairman, we do 
not enjoy the luxury of alternatives. We 
have to do both. It is because we have 
to do both on this occasion that I am 
going to support this tax bill. This will 
not be enough. We also have to do the 
other things, namely, to cut back and use 
restraint in the area of our expenditures. 
There must be a real change in the 
thinking of the Administration and the 
majority in this Congress. 

If we are to support our men in Viet- 
nam, if we are to end the present crisis 
of credibility that disturbs our people 
today, and if we are to convince our peo- 
ple and Hanoi of our seriousness in re- 
sisting aggression and terrorism, if we 
are to avoid inflation, a bust, we must 
not only enact this tax, but we must also 
reef in our spending sails. We must get 
out of a dream world and come down to 
reality. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. ScHMIDHAUSER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Chair- 
man, the Revenue Act of 1964 provided 
the American taxpayer a substantial tax 
cut. This tax cut was predicated on a 
fiscally responsible budget which was de- 
signed to be in balance and actually 
would provide for a major reduction in 
our national debt this year. Our sober 
responsibilities throughout the world and 
particularly in Vietnam have now 
changed that situation. Fiscal responsi- 
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bility requires that some adjustments in 
our current tax rate be made to meet our 
responsibilities in leading the free world. 

The present bill makes several adjust- 
ments in tax collection procedures that 
will speed up income tax payments by 
individuals and in particular by corpora- 
tions. These provisions do not add addi- 
tional tax burdens. Indeed, this section 
of the bill represents a marked improve- 
ment. 

Another section of the bill, however, 
delays the schedule of reductions in taxes 
on automobiles and telephones. Partic- 
ularly with respect to telephones, it is 
impossible for us in 1966 to call the use 
of telephones a luxury. The telephone 
and automobile are essential to people in 
all walks of life. Our hard-working in- 
dustrial and agricultural producers find 
these items essential to their well-being. 

Because we need additional revenue, 
given the current world situation, it is, 
of course, necessary that a tax adjust- 
ment be supported. I intend to support 
this present legislation on final passage 
but will take the opportunity to support 
a properly designed motion to recommit 
to take out that section which, in my esti- 
mation, unfairly reimposes taxation on 
automobiles and telephones without re- 
storing the excise taxes on a wide va- 
riety of luxury items and without restor- 
ing excise taxes on cabarets and night- 
clubs. I opposed a closed rule on this 
bill because I feel it is in order for us to 
consider other areas of tax reforms that 
would meet our Nation’s needs and yet, 
at the same time, refrain from putting 
too heavy a burden upon our working 
people. 

One such recommendation that has 
long been overdue is the need to reduce 
the present oil depletion allowance 
which currently gives an unwarranted 
tax advantage to an advantageously sit- 
uated small segment of our population. 
It is unfortunate that a progressive re- 
duction in the oil depletion allowance 
has not been incorporated in the present 
bill. To meet that need, I have intro- 
duced legislation in the House which will 
reduce the oil depletion allowance from 
its present rate of 27% to 20 percent in 
progressive steps over a 3-year period. 

I respectfully call to the attention of 
the chairman and members of the Ways 
and Means Committee the fact that a 
sensible reduction in the oil depletion 
allowance will bring to the Nation sub- 
stantial revenue without reimposing 
upon our working people in our factories 
and on our farms a heavier share of the 
tax load. 

Finally, I believe it is time we redis- 
tributed that load by eliminating the 
special tax privileges that currently 
exist. The place to start is the reduction 
of the oil depletion allowance. The time 
to start is now. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, so long 
as U.S. fighting men are in Vietnam, we 
have a solemn obligation to support 
them. The fulfillment of that obliga- 
tion necessarily involves a higher level 
of taxation. 

During the last session, when the ad- 
ministration proposed a reduction in the 
automobile excise tax I heartily ap- 
plauded the idea of eliminating this bur- 
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densome and discriminatory tax which 
has been aimed at the industry of my 
State. However, because of our commit- 
ments in Vietnam, I made it clear then 
that any excise tax reduction should be 
accompanied by a corresponding increase 
in the level of nondiscriminatory general 
taxation. 

Today, we are confronted with the 
need to raise more revenue, and we have 
a choice to make. We are in a position 
to reimpose a discriminatory automobile 
excise tax or we could choose another 
course. We could, and we should, pass 
legislation increasing general taxes that 
would be fairly applied and equally di- 
rected to all parts of our country. 

As a Representative of the State of 
Michigan, I feel that I must vote against 
final passage of the discriminatory bill 
before us. However, I want to make it 
clear that if this bill does not pass, I 
stand ready to support a request by the 
President for an increase in nondiscrim- 
inatory general taxes. 

Mr. LOVE. Mr. Chairman, this bill 
has my deep concern—particularly the 
temporary restoration of excise taxes on 
telephones and automobiles. During 
the first session of the Congress, I sup- 
ported the legislation to rid the country 
of these inequitable taxes. 

However, the emergency created by the 
war in Vietnam is such that I cannot 
possibly avoid the consequences of not 
providing the additional income neces- 
sary to cover the tremendous expenses 
incurred by the war and our domestic 
policy. 

While balancing my strong feelings 
against excise taxes on the one hand and 
the demands of our country on the other 
the latter must prevail. Until a peace- 
ful settlement is reached in southeast 
Asia we, as Americans, must all be will- 
ing to sacrifice in some way to support 
our fighting men in the armed services. 
Our heritage dictates the course we must 
follow. 

It is my sincere hope that the respon- 
sible committee of the Congress—in this 
instance the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee—will begin working on a substitute 
tax program, so that excise taxes on tele- 
phones and automobiles can eventually 
be eliminated as Congress intended in 
accordance with the legislation passed 
during the first session. 

Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this bill 
is to provide revenues to aid in financing 
the increased costs of Government asso- 
ciated with operationsin Vietnam, Iam 
in full accord with this purpose. But 
I must object to the means by which 
these revenues are to be collected. 

Mr. Chairman, in the last session of 
this Congress, the American citizen was 
assured by this body that he was to be 
afforded cuts in excise tax rates on au- 
tomobiles and telephone service. No 
doubt many Americans based their own 
budgets on this reliance. Are we now, 
less than a year later, to rescind this 
assurance, and risk dangerous inflation- 
ary pressures? 

Mr. Chairman, I have long been an op- 
ponent of those fiscal policies that ne- 
glect the presence of an ever-increasing 
national debt. I believe that the present 
bill’s existence was made necessary only 
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because of excessive spending in the past, 
and is an example of how unwarranted 
spending directly affects the American 
citizens. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, no one 
believes any more strongly than I in 
trying to have a balanced budget, but I 
do not believe that this bill is the way 
to accomplish that desired objective. If 
the administration and this Congress 
really want to balance the budget, this 
can be easily accomplished through re- 
duction in domestic spending which will 
in no manner impair necessary progress 
in this country. 

For the administration to suggest that 
this tax increase is needed to help fi- 
nance the war in Vietnam tortures all 
reason. There might have been some 
validity in this argument if the President 
had called for a reduction or even a con- 
tinuation of the present level of domestic 
expenditures this year. Unfortunately, 
notwithstanding the additional cost for 
prosecuting the war in Vietnam, we 
found the President appealing for addi- 
tional increases in his Great Society pro- 
grams—even to extending them to the 
peoples of the world. 

Mr, Chairman, the American taxpayer 
should not be the scapegoat for our fail- 
ure to practice fiscal responsibility. He 
should not be required to shoulder the 
added tax burden simply because of the 
administration’s desire to launch new 
social legislation for the benefit of the 
world. 

As long as this Congress accedes to 
every request of the President we shall 
never see a reduction in unnecessary 
domestic expenditures. 

Accordingly, there is no justification 
for the increase in excise taxes on tele- 
phone service and automobiles, both of 
which are essential to every American 
family no matter what its lot or station 
in life may be. It is about time we con- 
sidered the interests of the overburdened 
taxpayer instead of the overzealous tax 
spender. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Chairman, it is 
with some reluctance that I rise today 
in support of this bill. 

I am aware of the mounting cost. of 
the Vietnamese conflict and the strain 
it has placed upon the Federal budget. 
As a responsible Member of the Con- 
gress, I cannot vote for expenditures 
and, on the other hand, vote against 
the taxes to pay for these expenditures. 
At a time when American lives are being 
lost in defense of freedom, Americans 
will not refuse to pay increased taxes to 
support their fighting sons. It is not 
the imposition of taxes that I oppose, 
it is the method employed in this bill 
that I am against. 

Mr. Chairman, I was a vigorous sup- 
porter of the legislation which was 
signed into law last year which would 
cut and, in many cases, eliminate the 
so-called nuisance excise taxes. I think 
that the concept embodied in this legis- 
lation was sound and my views on this 
matter are unchanged. 

I feel that there is much that is good 
in this bill.. The adjustments in tax 
collecting procedures is, I think, meri- 
torious. I am, however, unalterably op- 
posed to the restoration of excise taxes 
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on automobiles and on telephone serv- 
ices. I am, as I said on the House floor 
last year, opposed to most of these ex- 
cise taxes as a matter of principle but 
I am particularly opposed to levying 
excise taxes on necessities of life, and 
make no mistake about it, the telephone 
and the automobile are no longer luxuries 
to most Americans. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, does the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means advocate re- 
storing these tax cuts and yet refuse to 
support a restoration of the excise taxes 
on items which are luxuries, such as 
furs, toilet articles, and jewelry. 

This is not in its entirety a good bill, 
Mr. Chairman, and in common with 
many Members of this House, I would 
like to vote for much of it and oppose 
the rest, but, unfortunately, the system 
does not work that way and when the 
yeas and nays are called, I cannot say 
60 percent yea and 40 percent nay. 

As much as I wish this were the case, 
it is not and it is with great reluctance 
that I cast a favorable vote today. But 
I know that it is my duty to support 
fully our military effort in southeast 
Asia. So long as we are committed to 
this action, the Congress owes a duty 
to our men in uniform to provide them 
with full support. For this reason, Mr. 
Chairman, and only for this reason, I 
shall vote to support H.R. 12752. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
under consideration today proposes to 
raise more money from individuals and 
industry alike by revoking the recent 
excise tax cuts and speeding up the take 
in personal withholding and corporate 
income tax payments. 

Many a U.S. taxpayer, already bur- 
dened by the new social security levy 
that began January 1, will find his pay- 
check reduced by adoption of this legis- 
lation. Yet, the administration is not 
willing to do its share by cutting back 
nonessential expenditures and deferring 
initiation of new programs which can- 
not be justified in view of our current 
budgetary situation. 

The administration has requested ap- 
proximately $3.25 billion more in fiscal 
1967 for programs in health, education, 
welfare, housing, poverty, and man- 
power training. From the beginning, it 
has shown a determination that the war 
in Vietnam will not interfere with its 
beloved Great Society programs. Pro- 
grams of dubious value continue to be 
expanded. There has been no restraint 
exercised in nondefense spending so far 
as I can see, with the exception of 
needed and proven programs such as 
the school milk fund. 

It should be obvious to us all—the ad- 
ministration included—that greatly in- 
creased expenditures for social programs 
have brought us face to face with the 
problem of inflation. In calling for help 
to the poor, the administration should 
realize that it is the poor who suffer most 
from inflation. Even a small rise in 
the cost of living works a hardship on 
the poor and the millions of pensioners 
and others who must live on fixed in- 
comes. 

In its efforts to conceal the degree to 
which this Government is operating at 
a deficit the administration has proved 
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most ingenious in finding new sources 
of revenue. Unfortunately, however, the 
administration is relying to a great 
extent upon nonrecurring revenues 
amounting to more than $12 billion. 
This is just a temporary expedient, and 
2 will have to face the music sooner or 
ater. ; 

I am unalterably opposed to the provi- 
sions of this bill which would restore the 
excise tax on automobiles and telephones 
to the levels of January 1, 1966, and delay 
the further cuts which we voted last year. 
Why should automobile buyers and tele- 
phone users be singled out to bear the 
burden of raising revenue? I find it im- 
possible to support this principle and will 
therefore vote in favor of recommitting 
this bill with instructions to delete the 
. relating to excise tax restora- 

on. 

Furthermore, I object to the manner 
in which these proposed revisions have 
been presented to the taxpaying public. 
The public has been led to believe that 
these tax adjustments are a painless 
means of enabling the administration to 
meet its obligations. However, not only 
do the revisions mean that less money 
for consumption will be available on a 
nationwide basis, but the result is that 
the administration is borrowing on the 
future: 

Confronted, with the prospects of con- 
tinued deficits and an ever-rising na- 
tional debt, it becomes imperative that 
we exert a much more stringent disci- 
pline over the nature and volume of 
Federal spending. We should not spend 
first and then worry about where the 
money is going to come from. That is 
what the administration has been doing. 
If it had exhibited a little fiscal common- 
sense, there would be no need for the 
legislation before us today. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
do not know of any man that has made 
a better impression upon me since I have 
been a Member of Congress than the 
gentleman from Arkansas, the Honorable 
WILBUR MLS, chairman of the House 
Ways and Means Committee. In fact; I 
do not think there has ever been a more 
able Representative in the Congress than 
the gentleman from Arkansas IMr. 
MILLs]. I always make a desperate effort 
to follow his good, sound judgment and 
vote for all the bills that he reports from 
his committee. 

I certainly want to vote for any and 
all the necessary legislation to finance 
the unfortunate Vietnam war. 

I was a Member of Congress when the 
excise taxes were placed on automobiles, 
travel tickets, telephones, and numerous 
other items and every other Member of 
Congress at that time who made a speech 
on this subject stated that the excise 
taxes would be removed soon after World 
War II. This is truly a nuisance tax 
and I voted on several occasions during 
the past 10 years to remove taxes from 
plane and railroad tickets, also telephone 
service; however, we were not successful 
in having these taxes removed until last 
year. 

Now, that it has only been in effect for 
approximately 1 month, we are here 
again trying to place this excise tax on 
the same items. I could easily vote for 
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this bill increasing taxes if the section 
pertaining to excise taxes were deleted. 
I certainly am of the opinion that these 
excise taxes are more of a nuisance to 
the public than they are of financial 
benefit to the Treasury and I will be 
compelled to vote against this bill in its 
present form. 

Mr. SIKES. Mr. Chairman, I find my- 
self in disagreement with the proposal 
to increase the excise taxes which the 
Congress so recently voted to reduce. 
One of the principal reasons given is that 
the war in Vietnam will require addi- 
tional funds, and undoubtedly this is a 
compelling reason. It is equally impor- 
tant to try to keep the budget in balance, 
and there is strong justification in the 
requirement to hold back the forces of 
inflation. It is awkward, of course, to 
vote against a measure designed to 
achieve either of these purposes. Never- 
theless, I believe a request for additional 
taxes should not have been forthcoming 
until a determined effort had been made 
to curb nonessential expenditures on the 
homefront. 

Military expenditures other than for 
the Vietnamese war have been trimmed 
$1.6 billion below last year’s level. These 
reductions are largely in the area of 
troop housing and similar areas where 
a need for improvements has long ex- 
isted. Also, there have been decreases 
in impacted-area school funds, in school 
lunchroom programs, and in agricultural 
programs of long standing. But it is dis- 
appointing to note that, on the con- 
trary, increases of $3.2 billion have been 
proposed in the programs of the Great 
Society. Surely these are not more im- 
portant than the programs previously re- 
ferred to. There also is an increase in 
the funds requested for foreign aid. The 
extreme reluctance of most of the nations 
of the world to help in the struggle 
against the spread of communism in 
southeast Asia does little to encourage 
bigger programs in foreign aid. 

It just does not appear to me that 
things are in balance. I believe that a 
protest vote is justifiable. I would hope 
that there will be a readjustment in pro- 
posed spending to provide a better bal- 
ance between the things that are really 
needed and the things that can be post- 
poned. 

Mr. BARRETT. Mr. Chairman, I am 
happy to see that the Ways and Means 
Committee has proposed a method, in the 
Tax Adjustment Act of 1966, to provide 
funds for the support of our Vietnam 
operations which does not result in a 
general tax increase nor affect tax liabil- 
ities. I am also pleased to see, and I 
must commend the committee, that the 
bill will provide the needed funds with- 
out generating serious inflationary pres- 
sures in the domestic economy. It may, 
in fact, from my reading of the bill, have 
the more desired effect of having a mod- 
erating influence on the expenditures of 
individuals and business firms. 

The major function of the bill will be 
to improve the procedures for collecting 
taxes, without affecting tax liabilities. I 
think that the proposed changes in the 
graduated withholding of Federal income 
tax from wages and salaries will result 
in a more satisfactory condition for the 
individual taxpayer at tax filing time. 
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The effect of the proposed change, as ex- 
plained in the committee report, will be 
to bring the amount of tax withheld dur- 
ing the year more in line with the total 
amount of tax due. The new withhold- 
ing rates should benefit both those groups 
who find that sufficient tax has not been 
withheld, so that they have had to make 
a large payment when filing their tax re- 
turn, and that group which finds, after 
preparing their tax return, that too 
much has been withheld and they are 
entitled to a refund. 

According to the committee report, the 
largest single source of additional reve- 
nue is attributable to advancing the pay- 
ment dates for corporate tax, so that the 
current payments basis for corporations 
with tax liabilities in excess of $100,000 
will be reached in 1967 instead of 1970 as 
scheduled under present law. 

Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Chairman, I support 
H.R. 12752, the tax adjustment bill of 
1966, because I believe it is designed to 
provide revenues necessary to finance the 
increased costs of government associated 
with military operations in Vietnam. 

I support it because I believe that the 
language of the bill is designed to finance 
these costs in a manner which will avoid 
the serious inflationary escalation which 
would undoubtedly take place if this bill 
should fail to pass. 

I recognize that inflation may probably 
come even if the bill does pass, but I be- 
lieve that there will be less dangerous 
inflation if this bill becomes law. 

Mr. Chairman, it is always unpopular 
to vote to levy taxes or to increase exist- 
ing taxes, and it is especially unpopular 
to restore a tax or taxes which were re- 
moved less than a year ago. I view this 
legislation as a choice between casting a 
popular vote—as a vote against taxes al- 
ways is—or a vote to face up to the re- 
sponsibility of levying increased taxes for 
increased costs of government occa- 
sioned by a major military operation. 
When faced with the choice between do- 
ing that which is popular at the time, or 
that which I believe to be an act of re- 
sponsibility, then I must forgo tempo- 
rary popularity and strive to be respon- 
sible when it comes to legislation. 

With all my heart, I hope that we will 
soon be able to accomplish an honorable 
and successful termination of our mili- 
tary operations in southeast Asia. When 
that day comes, I shall introduce and 
support the necessary legislation to re- 
peal everything that we shall enact to- 
day. I view this bill today as a measure 
necessary to the successful prosecution 
of our military efforts in Vietnam, and I 
believe that the people of the district 
which I have the honor to represent are 
willing to support this position. 

Many of my dear friends have written 
me urging me to, in effect, support the 
motion to recommit, and some of them 
have said that if the motion to recom- 
mit does not pass, that it may cost them 
an average of $9 per year. To those dear 
friends, I affectionately and respectfully 
reply that $9 a year is a small price to 
pay for our freedom and the freedom of 
our children. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that we can soon 
repeal the taxes which we shall enact 
today, but under present conditions 
which exist in Vietnam, I must respect- 
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fully vote against the motion to recom- 
mit and vote for H.R. 12752. 

Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Chairman, after 
much reflection on the need for the addi- 
tional revenues provided for in the tax 
adjustment bill before us and on the 
specific means the legislation would uti- 
lize, I shall vote in favor of the motion 
to recommit. 

I recognize that increased tax revenues 
may be required to support our military 
efforts in Vietnam, and, whatever our 
individual views may be about the wis- 
dom of the policies being pursued there 
by the present administration, there is 
an unquestionable obligation to provide 
the resources American troops require. 

On the other hand, it is clear from 
today’s debate that the proposed tax ad- 
justments would produce considerably 
more in revenues than are required for 
the purposes of the Vietnam war. In 
effect, therefore, we are being asked to 
increase taxes, including certain excise 
taxes which this very Congress reduced 
or repealed just last year, on what 
amounts to an emergency basis even 
though a substantial portion of those 
taxes would not be applied to the pros- 
ecution of the war. 

I see no justification, Mr. Chairman, 
for reneging on our promise of last year 
for less compelling reasons than the na- 
tional security. If the administration 
is concerned about the threat of infla- 
tion—as, indeed, they should be—there 
are more effective ways of dealing with it 
than by reimposing excises on telephone 
service and automobiles. If the admin- 
istration simply wants to reduce a 
prospective budget deficit, then the more 
appropriate action would be a reduction 
in proposed spending. 

The passage by Congress and the ap- 
proval by the President of last year’s ex- 
cise tax reduction bill was based on sound 
economic and social grounds. I do not 
believe the situation has changed suffi- 
ciently to warrant the abrupt about-face 
which this bill would entail. 

The recommittal motion, Mr. Chair- 
man, will remove from the bill only the 
provisions restoring telephone and auto 
excise taxes. At the same time, it will 
leave in the bill enough additional rey- 
enues to meet the President’s request for 
the extra funds for the Vietnam war. 
Anything more than that should be con- 
sidered on its own merits—not under the 
cover of war—and should be approved, if 
at all, only after the administration has 
removed nonessential spending from its 
appropriations requests. 

Mr. CONYERS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
vote today not to reimpose the excise 
taxes on automobiles and phone calls 
for the same reason I supported Presi- 
dent Johnson’s request last year to re- 
peal those taxes—because repeal would 
“advance the cause of fairness and bal- 
ance in our tax system.” 

I agreed with President Johnson’s 
argument last year—and I have not 
changed my mind—that repealing the 
excise taxes would “spur growth and 
move us closer to full employment,” and 
“lower prices to consumers.” Most im- 
portantly, I strongly agreed that repeal- 
ing the excises would “lessen the burden 
of regressive taxes on low-income fam- 
ilies” and “end an unfair burden on the 
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many businesses and workers“ —in this 
case auto and phone company workers— 
“who produce the commodities which 
are singled out for excise taxation.” 

If there is need for increased taxes, we 
should use those forms of taxation which 
are related to the ability to pay. We 
should not reimpose arbitrary taxes 
which fall most heavily on working peo- 
ple. Taxes which were unfair and dis- 
criminatory last year would be just as 
unfair and discriminatory this year. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
having voted for the motion to recommit, 
which was unsuccessful, I vote “no” on 
final passage. 

I do not believe that the debate has 
produced any justification for this tax 
increase. 

Despite the cost of the war in Viet- 
nam, it is obvious that an honest at- 
tempt to control nonmilitary Federal 
expenditures would make this tax in- 
crease unnecessary. 

For political reasons, it is perfectly 
obvious that President Johnson will con- 
tinue to pursue his “guns and butter” 
policies. If the House had shown legiti- 
mate legislative independence and re- 
jected this tax increase, proper econ- 
omies in nondefense agencies and de- 
partments could have been realized. 

This tax increase is, in effect, a blank 
check for further runaway Federal 
spending at the expense of the taxpayer. 

I have not been a critic of the Presi- 
dent’s policy in Vietnam. He certainly 
has enough critics among the radical 
left of his own party. It is obvious, how- 
ever, that he is attempting to appease 
the dangerous radical left of the country 
by continuing the wild-eyed politically 
motivated spending schemes of the so- 
called Great Society. This is the reason 
for this tax bill, and I reiterate that 
therefore I cannot support it. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. Chair- 
man, I fully recognize the need for addi- 
tional revenue to meet the increasing 
costs of our commitment in Vietnam 
and to continue necessary domestic pro- 
grams. And I am willing to support 
measures to raise the needed revenue, so 
long as we adhere to the sound taxation 
principle of ability to pay in raising the 
revenue. 

I have always opposed excise or sales 
taxes—Federal or State—because they 
are regressive and often strike hardest at 
those who can least afford them. If the 
excises are imposed on items which are 
clearly luxuries, my objections are not as 
strong because low-income families are 
not usually the purchasers of luxuries. 

I was very pleased last year—as I know 
many others in this body were—when we 
finally took action to do away with many 
of the Federal excise, or “nuisance” taxes 
on a rather wide range of items—from 
handbags to theater admissions. And I 
was particularly pleased about the action 
with respect to the excises imposed upon 
two necessities of modern life, automo- 
biles, and telephone service. 

In this day and age, ownership of an 
automobile—even a new auto on oc- 
casion—should not be considered a lux- 
ury. Certainly telephone service—local 
or long distance—is not a luxury. 

To raise or postpone lowering the cost 
of using either, I believe is wrong, There- 
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fore, Mr. Chairman, I intend to vote 
against the proposed Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966. 

As I said a few moments ago, I am pre- 
pared to vote for measures to raise the 
money we need to carry out our opera- 
tions in Vietnam. But I am not in 
favor of reimposing or continuing a re- 
gressive tax which ignores the ability to 
pay in its application. 

Mr. Chairman, I agree in substance 
with the views of our distinguished and 
very able colleague from Virginia [Mr. 
JENNINGS], a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee. His views are out- 
lined on pages 49 and 50 of the commit- 
tee’s report. 

Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Chair- 
man, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Ways and Means, the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. Muts] in 
his usual fashion has explained fully and 
comprehensively the provisions of the 
bill before the committee. I shall not 
undertake to repeat any detailed expla- 
nation. I have requested time to make 
very briefly one or two observations which 
I think are pertinent. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I support this 
bill, because we need the revenue to keep 
our Government fiscally sound. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, I must observe 
that in connection with the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act of 1965, I cautioned that 
the administration and the Congress 
should not proceed too far and too fast 
with the complete repeal or too drastic 
reduction of some of the excise taxes— 
the auto and telephone tax—then being 
considered. I pointed out that a too 
drastic or abrupt reduction in the auto- 
mobile and telephone taxes would result 
in an abrupt loss of considerable reve- 
nue which the forthcoming budgets 
might not be in a position to absorb. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Chairman, the 
months which have ensued since that 
action have borne out my prediction. 
We are now in a necessary posture of 
restoring some of the cuts which were 
made somewhat too abruptly in these 
taxes in the last session. I recognize that 
the action then was taken in complete 
good faith, and of necessity Members of 
Congress relied on the information which 
we had before us. It was simply a mat- 
ter of judgment which I at the time 
thought should be exercised along the 
paths of greater restraint. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let me summarize 
very briefly the reasons why I support 
the bill before us and why this action is 
necessary now to maintain a fiscally re- 
sponsible course for the Government. 

The bill is designed to help finance the 
additional expenditures required by the 
Vietnam conflict without generating seri- 
ous inflationary pressures in the domes- 
tic economy. The modifications in col- 
lection procedures provided in the bill 
will have a significant effect on revenues 
in the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 even 
though they will not increase tax liabili- 
ties. The improved collection techniques 
will also mean important benefits to the 
vast majority of taxpayers, in that 
amounts withheld will more nearly ap- 
proximate final liabilities. 

We are advised that the increased tax 
collections resulting from this bill will 
have a moderating influence on the ex- 
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penditures of individuals and business 
firms, an influence that will tend to off- 
set the inflationary effects of increased 
defense expenditures. Such a policy is 
appropriate in view of the near capacity 
levels of output and employment at which 
the economy is now operating, and may 
well promote better balance between the 
rate of growth of output and investment 
in expanded capacity. It will also sup- 
port our effort to reduce the deficit in our 
balance of payments, in contributing to 
the comparative stability in the prices of 
U.S. goods as compared to rising prices 
of the goods of other nations. 

It should also be pointed out that by 
selecting the excise taxes on telephone 
service and passenger automobiles for 
restoration, administration, and collec- 
tion of the taxes will be much simpler 
both for business and the Government 
than would be the reinstitution of taxes 
previously repealed—such as the tax on 
cosmetics or jewelry—since these taxes 
on automobiles and telephones had only 
been reduced and the machinery for col- 
lection and payment is still in effect. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Chairman, I in- 
tend to vote against this excise tax bill 
for these reasons. The Johnson-Hum- 
phrey administration asked Congress to 
repeal excise taxes last year, to take effect 
January 1, 1966. We repealed. I voted 
for this repeal. 

This excise tax cut had been in effect 
12 days when the President came before 
us and asked us to put the tax back on. 
The reason given—the cost of the war in 
Vietnam. The Johnson-Humphrey ad- 
ministration knew full well when the 
taxes were repealed that the war was 
going to require great increases in ex- 
penditures. 

The administration knew full well last 
year, when it was plastering all manner 
of costly Great Society welfare legisla- 
tion on the books that many new billions 
of dollars would have to be snatched from 
the taxpayers to pay the tab. 

It is irresponsible management of our 
Nation’s fiscal affairs to cut taxes, know- 
ing that spending policies would require 
their almost immediate reenactment. I 
cannot and will not support such care- 
less tax and spending policies. 

Further, it is not necessary to reim- 
pose these excise taxes if the admin- 
istration will live within its means. 

Allit has to do is stop piling new spend- 
ing for new programs and it will be pos- 
sible to finance the usual, needed domes- 
tic programs as well as the Vietnam war. 

Lastly, this bill proposes to reimpose 
excise taxes on autos and phone bills 
only. It does not include many luxury 
items such as mink coats and jewelry. 
Autos and phones are necessities today, 
not luxuries, and this bill hits everyone, 
particularly many who can afford it least. 

We are today witnessing the oldest 
trick in the political book. It goes some- 
thing like this: First, make a big noise 
about reducing or repealing an unpopu- 
lar tax. Be the hero of the day. Then, 
when the reduction has been in effect for 
such a short time that it is hardly no- 
ticeable, cry loudly about pressing na- 
tional emergencies and reinstate the tax 
with obvious reluctance. The theory is a 
simple one. You do not lose any signifi- 
cant revenue, everybody loves you for 
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repealing the tax, and nobody really 
blames you for being forced to reimpose 
it to save the country from some peril. 

But, Mr. Chairman, today this theory 
will not work. The American people are 
too tired of being tricked, and they will 
not believe in the tricksters. 

Less than a year ago, in action long 
overdue, the Congress repealed excise 
taxes which were supposed to have been a 
temporary expedient to finance the 
Korean war. We did this at the request 
of the administration, accompanied by 
great fanfare from White House press 
sources. 

Now, the President knew at the time 
that he could not continue to increase 
spending and at the same time lose all 
this tax revenue—$1.7 billion of it. Nor 
did he have any intention of cutting 
down on the expensive programs of the 
Great Society or practicing any real 
austerity in spending. 

The result of all this is clearly before 
us in this bill we consider today. The 
taxes will be reimposed, and before we 
have even had a chance to notice that 
they were gone. 

Mr. Chairman, my Republican col- 
leagues and I warned last year that this 
tax cut would have to be accompanied by 
a little belt tightening in the admin- 
istration. But the belt has been loosened 
instead, and now it is the consumer who 
must tighten his belt. The same con- 
sumer, I might add, who has been 
tightening his belt for some time now due 
to the increase in prices caused by the 
administration’s reckless and inflation- 
ary fiscal policies. 

The problem that the administration 
faces today is not caused by lack of reve- 
nue. It is caused by a lack of control 
over Government spending and a refusal 
to meet the responsibility of balancing a 
budget. 

Tax revenues have already increased 
by $28 billion in the past 5 years. But 
spending has far exceeded that figure, 
and we have seen Government expendi- 
tures rise by $37 billion in the same 5 
years. 

And, contrary to administration propa- 
ganda, less than a third of that increase 
is due to the war in Vietnam. The rest 
is due to gross irresponsibility with the 
taxpayer’s dollars. 

Mr. Chairman, it is far beyond time for 
us to put a stop to this never-ending and 
dangerous game in which the taxpayer 
must always be the loser. It is high time 
for us to demand what we should have 
insisted upon long before this—a bal- 
anced budget, where the administration 
behaves like all of us must, and lives 
within its means. 

The American taxpayer is not an end- 
less source of money. He is already be- 
ing hit squarely in the pocketbook by in- 
flation, and now the administration is 
asking him to cough up more money to 
help pay for more inflation. 

I urge the Members of this House to 
defeat the proposal before us today to 
reinstate the excise taxes, and stop this 
reckless policy which can only lead to 
the ruin of our economy. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Chairman, we 
have to face the fact that we cannot 
meet our obligations in Vietnam and 
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make the threat of inflation disappear 
with mirrors. We need sound, long- 
range fiscal planning and a thorough- 
going review and overhaul of Federal 
programs and spending. 

This is why I am voting against the 
administration’s Tax Adjustment Act, 
H.R. 12752, today and why I urge my 
colleagues to do the same. 

Before we move forward on any tax 
increase, there should be a general belt- 
tightening within the Federal Establish- 
ment. I feel sure that substantial funds 
can and should be obtained by exercising 
greater economy in Federal spending and 
by cutting the “fiscal fat” out of unnec- 
essary and wasteful Federal programs. 
I know that this can be done without 
damage to the administration’s overall 
program, 

For example, modifications of the farm 
program and the Public Works and Eco- 
nomic Development Act, both of which 
I voted against, could pare nearly $6 
billion from the Federal budget over the 
next 5 years. 

This Tax Adjustment Act we are con- 
sidering here today is not a sound, long- 
range measure. Many of the contribu- 
tions that the administration claims it 
will make to the Treasury are illusory. 
In fact, $4.7 billion of the $6 billion 
total that the administration claims the 
measure will bring in is not a revenue 
increase at all. This $4.7 billion is just 
a temporary gain resulting from a speed- 
up in collections of corporate and indi- 
vidual taxes that would have been col- 
lected anyway. Over the long haul, this 
will not add one single, solitary nickel 
to the Treasury and when the short-term 
windfall is spent to meet today’s deficit, 
where will the administration turn for 
money to continue existing programs? 

The moratorium that the administra- 
tion proposes for excise tax reductions on 
automobiles and telephone service is 
arbitrary and discriminatory. Why were 
automobiles and telephone service sin- 
gled out? The administration tells us 
that the companies involved do not ob- 
ject. Why should they? In this day 
and age, cars and telephones are neces- 
sities. The costs will be borne, not by 
the companies, but by the average con- 
sumer. 

Mr. Chairman, before the administra- 
tion comes to Congress to ask for new 
taxes, it should undertake an immediate 
review of Federal spending and cut away 
the fat. We might also consider a tax 
on war profits. Then, if additional funds 
are needed the administration should 
come forward with responsible long- 
range proposals that do more than 
merely defer the day of reckoning. 

Mr.CLEVELAND. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause I recognize fully the necessity for 
increasing the Government's revenues at 
this critical time, I shall vote for H.R. 
12752, the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966. 
My support, however, is extremely reluc- 
tant. 

The administration argues that this 
measure is needed in order to finance the 
war in Vietnam. I disagree. The war 
could be financed out of current revenues 
if the administration would only cut 
down on its unprecedented high level of 
spending for domestic programs, as I 
have long urged. It has refused to do so. 
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It is this refusal that leads me to con- 
clude that this administration has 
neither the wit not the will to take this 
necessary course and so I am constrained 
to vote for this tax increase. 

Without the added revenues provided 
by this measure, we would court a dis- 
astrous inflation, increased deficits in our 
international balance of payments, and 
more rapid draining of our dwindling 
gold supply. 

Infiation presents one of the major 
domestic dangers to our economy today. 
All steps, such as this bill, that will help 
to dampen the flames of inflation, de- 
serve support. 

The bill is poor in several respects. It 
restores excise tax cuts on cars and tele- 
phone rates, which the Congress voted 
to lower just last year. Cars and tele- 
phones are necessities for most people 
and it does not seem right to restore 
a tax on those items while leaving un- 
touched the luxury items—jewels, furs, 
luggage, cosmetics, and the like—on 
which we also removed taxes last year. 

We are told that the automobile and 
telephone companies, which are enjoying 
record prosperity, do not object to this 
tax restoration. To me, this is a mean- 
ingless argument. It is not the com- 
panies that will pay this tax; it is the 
consumers. 

NO SPENDING BRAKES 

It is deeply disturbing that the Ad- 
ministration shows no sign of applying 
the brakes. significantly to its deficit 
spending on the domestic front. In- 
stead, it tries to tell us that everything 
would be wonderful and that the budget 
would be heading toward an early sur- 
plus if it were not for the extraordinary 
costs of the war in Vietnam. 

This argument is punctured com- 
pletely by the excellent statement of six 
minority members of the Ways and 
Means Committee whose supplemental 
views accompany the report on H.R. 
12752. They point out that Federal 
spending has increased rapidly until, in 
our next fiscal year, it will be $37 billion 
higher than it was in 1961, but that less 
than one-third of this spending increase 
can be attributed to the costs of the war 
in Vietnam. 

During this same period, our revenues 
have climbed as well. Our income will 
be higher by $28 billion in fiscal 1967 
than it was in 1961. Thus, it is readily 
apparent that our deficit condition was 
not caused by lack of revenues but by lack 
of restraint and intelligent selectivity in 
Government spending. These figures 
support my claim that the war in Viet- 
nam could be financed by prudence on 
the domestic front, 

BAD PLANNING OR DECEIT? 

Another disturbing aspect to this leg- 
islation is that it shows either that the 
administration has not been forthright 
in telling the American people what the 
war in Vietnam is going to cost or that 
its planning is very bad. 

Last year, when the administration 
asked for these tax reductions it said we 
could afford the loss of revenues involved. 
Now, just a few months later, the ad- 
ministration comes back-pedalling to 
Congress. Are we to believe that our 
military and diplomatic aims are so little 
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understood by those responsible for 
planning them? Or are we to conclude 
that this is merely a method for easing 
the country slowly into the facts of our 
situation? Either way, it is very troub- 
ling. One does not wish to think that 
the Government does not know what it 
is doing. Nor does one wish to think it 
is concealing its intentions from the pub- 
lic. But it is hard to avoid reaching one 
conclusion or the other. 
TAX REFORMS NEEDED 


Tax reform is sorely needed, particu- 
larly tax reduction. But this cannot 
come until the way is prepared through 
sound and responsible spending policies. 
That is why I have voted to eliminate the 
enormous Federal subsidies to big farms 
and plantations, to reduce foreign aid, 
against the Appalachian redevelopment 
program, the antipoverty bill, and other 
deferrable or unnecessary programs. 

I have long urged that we raise in- 
dividual tax exemptions from $600 to 
$900 a year, a reform that would ease 
the burden on the hard-pressed head of 
household at a time of rapidly rising 
costs of living. But this would cost the 
Government some $8 billion a year in 
lost revenues. As long as the Govern- 
ment continues to spend upwards of $500 
million a month beyond its income, such 
a proposal has no chance of acceptance. 

I oppose the deficit-spending policies 
which make this bill necessary. It is 
those that are to blame and not just the 
war in Vietnam. I shall vote for it with 
the warning that if this Congress and 
this administration do not quickly es- 
tablish strict priorities, we will face calls 
for more taxes and very likely for Gov- 
ernment controls over the economy to 
check the mounting flames of inflation 
that are searing the public, in particular 
the poor, and which will soon become so 
painful that even this administration 
will have to react. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Chairman, on Jan- 
uary 13 of this year, I rose to speak 
against the reimposition of the “luxury 
taxes” on automobiles and telephone 
service that had been suggested by the 
President the evening before in his state 
of the Union message. I maintained 
then, and I continue to believe today, 
that automobiles and telephone service 
are necessities to most Americans and 
should not be taxed as luxuries. For 
this reason, I will vote to recommit the 
bill before us, with instructions to strike 
the provision delaying the excise tax 
reductions on autos and telephone 
service. 

If the bill is not returned to commit- 
tee, I will be compelled to vote for final 
passage for a very important reason: 
additional revenues are required to offset 
the rising costs of the war in Vietnam, 
or serious inflation will be stimulated. 

GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that all Members 
desiring to do so may extend their own 
remarks on the bill before the Committee 
of the Whole at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. MILLS, Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself just 1 minute. 

I want to take this occasion to con- 
gratulate my very distinguished friend 
from Wisconsin for his statement in sup- 
port of the bill and in opposition to the 
motion to recommit. My friend is al- 
ways very logical. I wanted the House 
to know that he has thoroughly con- 
vinced me that we ought to be against 
the motion to recommit, and I hope other 
Members on this side will feel as I do 
about it and join me in opposition to the 
motion to recommit and in support of 
the bill on final passage. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
bill is considered as having been read for 
amendment. No amendments are in 
order to the bill except amendments that 
are offered by direction of the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

The bill follows: 

H.R. 12752 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, 

Section 1. Short Title, etc. 

(a) SHORT TITLE:—This Act may be cited 
as the “Tax Adjustment Act of 1966”. 

(b) AMENDMENT OF 1954 CopE.—Except as 
otherwise expressly provided, whenever in 
this Act an amendment or repeal is expressed 
in terms of an amendment to, or repeal of, a 
section or other provision, the reference shall 
be considered to be made to a section or other 
provision of the Internal Revenue Code of 
1954. 

TITLE I—ADJUSTMENT OF CERTAIN COLLECTION 
PROCEDURES 
Section 101. Income Tax Collected at Source, 

(a) PERCENTAGE METHOD OF WITHHOLD- 
Inc.—Subsection (a) of section 3402 (relat- 
ing to requirement of withholding) is 
amended to read as follows: 

„(a) REQUIREMENT OF WITHHOLDING.— 
Every employer making payment of wages 
shall deduct and withhold upon such wages 
(except as otherwise provided in this section) 
a tax determined in accordance with the 
following tables. For purposes of applying 
such tables, the term ‘the amount of wages’ 
means the amount by which the wages ex- 
ceed the number of withholding exemptions 
claimed, multiplied by the amount of one 
such exemption as shown in the table in 
subsection (b) (1): 

“TABLE 1.—If the payroll period with respect 
to an employee is weekly 

„(a) Single Person—Including Head of 
Household: 

The amount of in- 


“If the amount of come tax to be 

wages is: withheld shall be: 

Not over 844. 0. 

Over $4 but not 14% of excess over 
over $13. $4. 

Over $13 but not $1.26 plus 15% of 
over $23. excess of $13. 

Over $23 but not $2.76 plus 17% of 
over $85. excess of $23. 

Over $85 but not $13.30 plus 20% of 
over 8169. excess over $85. 

Over $169 but not $30.10 plus 25% of 
over $212. excess over $169. 

Over $212__._-_.-_ $40.85 plus 30% of 


excess over $212. 
“(b) Married Person: 
The amount of in- 


“If the amount of come tax to be 


wages is: withheld shall be: 
Not over 64. 0. 
Over $4 but not 14% of excess over 
over 828. $4. 
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“TABLE 1.—If the payroll period with respect 


to an employee is weekly—Continued 
The amount of in- 


“If the amount of 


wages is: 

Over $23 but not 
over $85, 

Over $85 but not 
over $169. 

Over $169 but not 
over $340. 

Over $340 but not 


come tax to be 
withheld shall be: 
$2.66 plus 15% of 
excess over $23. 
$11.96 plus 17% of 
excess over. $85. 
$26.24 plus 20% of 
excess over 8169. 
$60.44 plus 25% of 
excess over $340. 
$81.19 plus 30% of 
excess over $423. 


“TABLE 2.—If the payroll period with respect 


to an employee is biweekly 
“(a) Single Person—Including Head of 


Household: 


The amount of in- 


“If the amount of 


$8 but not over $27 


Over $27 but not 
over $46. 

Over $46 but not 
over $169. 

Over $169 but not 
over $338. 

Over $338 but not 


“(b) Married Person: 


“If the amount of 


wages is: 
Not over 88 
Over $8 but not 
over $46. 
Over $46 but 
over $169. 
Over $169 but 
over $338. 
Over $338 but 
over $681. 
Over $681 but 


not 


come tax to be 
withheld shall be: 
0. 
14% of excess over 


$8. 
$2.66 plus 15% of 
excess over $27. 
$5.51 plus 17% of 
excess over $46. 
$26.42 plus 20% of 
excess over $169. 
$60.22 plus 25% of 
excess over $338. 
$81.47 plus 30% of 
excess over 8423. 


The amount of in- 
come tax to be 
withheld shall be: 
0. 

ae of excess over 
$8. 

$5.32 plus 15% of 
excess over $46. 

$23.77 plus 17% of 
excess over $169. 

$52.50 plus 20% of 
excess over $338. 

$121.10 plus 25% of 
excess over $681. 

$162.35 plus 30% of 
excess over $846. 


“TABLE 3.—If the payroll period with respect 


to an employee is semimonthly 
“(a) Single Person—Including Head of 


Household: 


The amount of in- 


“If the amount of 


wages is: 

Not over 88 

Over $8 but not over 
829. 

829 but not 
over $50. 

Over $50 but not 
over $183. 

Over $183 but not 
over $367. 

Over $367 but not 


“(b) Married person: 


come tax to be 
withheld shall be: 
0. 
14% of excess over 


$8. 
$2.94 plus 15% of 
excess over $29. 
$6.09 plus 17% of 
excess over $50. 
$28.70 plus 20% of 
excess over $183. 
$65.50 plus 25% of 
excess over $367. 
$88.25 plus 30% of 
excess over $458. 


The amount of in- 


“If the amount of 


wages is: 
Not over 6888 
Over $8 but 
over $50. 
Over $50 but 
over $183. 
Over $183 but 
over $367. 
Over $367 but 
over $738. 
Over $738 but 
over $917. 
Over 8917 


come tax to be 
withheld shall be: 


14% of excess over 


$5.88 plus 15% of 
excess over $50. 
$25.83 plus 17%. of 
excess over $183. 
$57.11 plus 20% of 
excess over $367. 
$131.31 plus 25% of 
excess over $738. 
$176.06 plus 30% of 
excess over $917. 
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“TABLE 4.—If the payroll period with respect 
toan employee is monthly 
“(a) Single Person—Including Head of 
Household: 
The amount of income 
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“TABLE 5.— If the payroll period with respect 
to an employee is quarterly—Continued 
The amount of in- 


“If the amount of come tax to be 
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“TABLE 7—If the payroll period with respect 
to an employee is annual—Continued 
The amount of in- 


“If the amount of come tax to be 


“If the amount of 


wages is: 
Not over 817 


tax to be with - 
held shall be: 
0 


Over $17 but not 14 percent of excess 
over $58. over $17. 
Over $58 but not $5.74 plus 15 percent 
over $100. of excess over $58. 
Over $100 but not $12.04 plus 17 per- 
over $367. cent of excess over 
$100. 
Over $367 but not $57.43 plus 20 per- 
over $733. cent of excess Over 
$367. 
Over $733 but not $130.63 plus 25 per- 
over $917. cent of excess over 
$733. 
Over $917...-..... $176.63 plus 30 per- 


cent of excess over 
$917. 
“(b) Married Person: 
The amount of income 


“If the amount of tax to be with- 


wages is: withheld shall be: 
Over $4,425 but not $787 plus 25 percent 
over $5,500. of excess over 
$4,425. 
Over 65,500 $1,055.75 plus 30 
percent of excess 
over $5,500. 


“TABLE 6.—If the payroll period with respect 
to an employee is semiannual 


“(a) Single Person—Including Head of 


Household: 
The amount of in- 


“If the amount of come tax to be 


wages is: withheld shall be: 
Over $1,200 but not $140 plus 15% of ex- 
over $4,400. excess Over $1,200. 
Over $4,400 but not $620 plus 17% of ex- 
over $8,800. cess over $4,400. 
Over $8,800 but not $1,368 plus 20% of 
over $17,700. excess over $8,800. 
Over $17,700 but not $3,148 plus 25% of 
over $22,000. excess over $17,- 
700. 
Over $22,000_______ $4,223 plus 30% of 


excess Over $22,- 
000. 


wages is: 
Not over $17...-.-- 
Over $17 but not 

over $100. 
Over $100 but not 

over $367. 


Over $367 but not 
over $733. 


Over $733 but not 
over $1,475. 


held shall be: 
0. 
14 percent of excess 
over $17. 
$11.62 plus 15 per- 
cent of excess over 
$100. 
$51.67 plus 17 per- 
cent of excess over 
$367. 
$113.89 plus 20 per- 
cent of excess over 
$733. 


wages is: 

Not over 8100—— 

Over $100 but not 
over $350. 

Over $350 but not 
over $600. 


Over $600 but not 
over $2,200, 


Over $2,200 but not 
over $4,400. 


Over $4,400 but not 
over $5,5000. 


Over 85,500 


“(b) Married per- 
son: 


withheld shall be: 

0. 

14 percent of excess 
over $100, 

$35.00 plus 15 per- 
cent of excess over 


$350. 

$72.50 plus 17 per- 
cent of excess over 
$600. 

$344.50 plus 20 per- 
cent of excess over 
$2,200. 

$784.50 plus 25 per- 
cent of excess over 
$4,400. 

$1,059.50 plus 30 
percent of excess 
over $5,500, 


“TABLE 8.—If the payroll period with respect 
to an employee is a daily payroll period or 
a miscellaneous payroll period 
“(a) Single Person—Including Head of 

Household: 

“If the amount of 
wages divided by 
the number of 
days in the pay- 


The amount of in- 
come tax to be 


The amount of in- 


“If the amount of come tax to be 


Over $1,475 but not $262.29 plus 25 per- 


over $1,833. cent of excess over 
$1,475. 

Over $1,833_-...--- $351.79 plus 30 per- 
cent of excess over 
$1,833. 

“TABLE 5.—If the payroll period with respect 
to an employee is quarterly 

“(a) Single Person—Including Head of 


Household: 
The amount of income 


“If the amount of tax to be with- 


wages is: 

Not over $100.....- 

Over $100 but not 
over $600. 

Over $600 but not 
over $2,200. 


Over $2,200 but not 
over $4,400. 


Over $4,400 but not 
over $8,850. 


Over $8,850 but not 


withheld shall be: 
0 


14 percent of excess 
over 8100. 

870 plus 15 percent 
of excess over 


$600. 
$310 plus 17 percent 


of excess over 
$2,200. 

$684 plus 20 percent 
of excess over 


roll period is: 

Not over 80.50 

Over $0.50 but not 
over $1.90. 

Over $1.90 but not 
over $3.30. 

Over $3.30 but not 
over $12.10. 

Over $12.10 but not 
over 824.10. 

Over $24.10 but not 
over $30.10. 

Over 830.10—— 


“(b) Married Person: 


“If the amount of 


wages divided by 
the 
days in the pay- 
roll period is: 
Not over 80.50 
Over $0.50 but not 
over 83.30. 
Over $3.30 but not 


X withheld shall be: 
14% of excess over 
$0.50. 
$0.20 plus 15% of ex- 
cess over $1.90. 
$0.41 plus 17% of 
excess over $3.30. 
$1.91 plus 20% of 
excess over $12.10. 
$4.31 plus 25% of 
excess over $24.10. 
$5.81 plus 30% of 
excess over $30.10. 


number of The amount of in- 


come tax to be 
withheld shall be: 


14% of excess over 
80.50. 
$0.39 plus 15% of 


wages is: held shall be: 
Not over 850 0. 
Over $50 but not 14 percent of excess 
over $175. over $50. 


Over $175 but not 
over $300. 


Over $300 but not 
over $1,100. 


Over $1,100 but not 
over $2,200. 


$17.50 plus 15 per- 
cent of excess over 
$175. 

$36.25 plus 17 per- 
cent of excess over 
$300. 

$172.25 plus 20 per- 
cent of excess over 
$1,110. 


$4,400. 
$1,574 plus 25 per- 


over $11,000. cent of excess over 
$8,850. 
Over 811,000 62,111.50 plus 30 
percent of excess 
over $11,000. 


“TABLE 7—If the payroll period with respect 
to an employee is annual 


“(a) Single Person—Including Head of 
Household: 


The amount of in- 


“If the amount of come tax to be 


Over $2,200 but not 
over $2,750. 


Over 62,750 


“(b) Married Person: 
“If the amount of 


wages is: 

Not over 650 

Over $50 but not 
over $300. 

Over $300 but not 
over $1,100. 


Over $1,100 but not 
over $2,200. 


Over $2,200 but not 
over $4,425. 


$392.25 plus 25 per- 
cent of excess over 
$2,200. 

$529.75 plus 30 per- 
cent of excess over 
$2,750, 


The amount of in- 
come tax to be 
withheld shall be: 
0. 

14 percent of excess 
over $50. 

$35.00 plus 15 per- 
cent of excess over 
$300. 

$155 plus 17 percent 
of excess over 
$1,100. 

$342 plus 20 percent 
of excess over 
$2,200. 


wages is: 

Not over 8200——- 

Over $200 but not 
over $700. 

Over $700 but not 
over $1,200. 

Over $1,200 but not 
over $4,400. 

Over $4,400 but not 
over $8,800. 

Over $8,800 but not 
over $11,000. 

Over 811.000 


withheld shall be: 
0. 
14% 
$200. 
$70 plus.15% of ex- 
cess over $700. 
$145 plus 17% of ex- 
cess over $1,200. 
$689 plus 20% of ex- 
cess over $4,400. 
$1,569 plus 25% of 
excess over $8,800. 
$2,119 plus 30% of 
excess over 
$11,000. 


of excess over 


over $12.10. excess Over $3.30. 
Over $12.10 but not $1.71 plus 17% of 
over $24.10, excess Over $12.10. 
Over $24.10 but not $3.75 plus 20% of 
over $48.50. excess over $24.10. 
Over $48.50 but not $8.63 plus 25% of 
over $60.30. excess over $48.50. 
Over 60.30. $11.58 plus 30% of 
excess over 
$60.30.” 


(b) AMouNT oF WITHHOLDING EXEMP- 
TION.—Paragraph (1) of section 3402(b) (re- 
lating to percentage method withholding 
table) is amended by striking out the table 
set forth therein and inserting the following 
table in lieu thereof: 


“Percentage Method Withholding Table 


Daily or miscellaneous (per day 


of such period). 


Amount of 
one withholding 
“Payroll period: exemption 
5 813. 50. 
E O A ARS T T 26. 90. 
Semimonthly 29. 20. 
CT 58. 30. 
—T00000——— 175. 00 
o eee 350. 00 
22 ͤ 6s0 5 en T. O 700. 00. 


1.90.” 


“(b) Married Person: 
The amount of income 


“If the amount of tax to be withheld 


wages is: shall be: 

Not over $200_____- 0. 

Over 8200 but not 14% of excess over 
over 81,200. 8200. 


(e) Wace BRACKET WrrRRHOLD Nd. —Para- 
graph (1) of section 3402 (c) (relating to 
wage bracket withholding) is amended by 
striking out the tables set forth therein and 
inserting the folowing tables in lieu thereof: 

“If the payroll period with respect to an 
employee is weekly and he is not married— 
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And the number of withholding exemptions claimed is— 


“And the wages are— 


But less than— 


At least— 


The amount of income tax to be withheld shall be— 
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And the number of withholding exemptions claimed is— 
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And the number of withholding exemptions claimed is— 


And the wages are 
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But less than— 


The amount of income tax to be withheld shall be— 
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“If the payroll period with respect to an employee is biweekly and he is married— 


“And the wages are— And the number of withholding exemptions claimed is— 
0 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 or 
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At least But less than 
The amount of income tax to be withheld shall be 
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114. 90 109. 50 104. 20 98. 80 93. 40 88. 00 82. 60 77. 20 71. 80 66. 50 61.10 
118. 90 113. 50 108. 20 102. 80 97. 40 92. 00 86. 60 81. 20 75. 80 70. 50 65, 10 
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“If the payroll period with respect to an employee is semimonthly and he is not married— 
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“And the wages are— 


But less than— 
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The amount of income tax to be withheld shall be— 
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such period are— 


“If the payroll period with respect to an employee is a daily payroll period or a miscellaneous payroll period and he is not married 
“And the wages divided by the number of days in 
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“If the payroll period with respect to an employee is a daily payroll period or a miscellaneous payroll period and he is married— 
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“If the payroll period with respect to an employee is a daily payroll period or a miscellaneous payroll period and he is married— 


“And the wages divided by the number of days in 
such period are— 


But less than— 
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(d) DISCLOSURE or MARITAL STATUS; DETER- 
MINATION OF MARITAL STATUS; TREATMENT OF 
SURVIVING Spouse.—Section 3402 (relating to 
income tax collected at source) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(1) DETERMINATION AND DISCLOSURE OF 
MARITAL STATUS, — 

“(1) DETERMINATION OF STATUS BY EM- 
PLOYER.—For purposes of applying the tables 
ir. subsections (a) and (c) to a payment of 
wages, the employer shall treat the employee 
as a single person unless there is in effect 
with respect to such payment of wages a 
withholding exemption certificate furnished 
to the employer by the employee after the 
date of the enactment of this subsection in- 
dicating that the employee is married. 

“(2) DISCLOSURE OF STATUS BY EMPLOYEE,— 
An employee shall be entitled to furnish the 
employer with a withholding exemption cer- 
tificate indicating he is married only if, on 
the day of such furnishing, he is married 
(determined with the applicaton of the rules 
in paragraph (8)). An employee whose mar- 
ital status changes from married to single 
shall, at such time as the Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations prescribe, fur- 
nish the employer with a new withholding 
exemption certificate. 

“(3) DETERMINATION OF MARITAL STATUS.— 
For purposes of paragraph (2), an employee 
shall on any day be considered 

“(A) as not married, if (i) he is legally 
separated from his spouse under a decree of 
divorce or separate maintenance, or (ii) 
either he or his spouse is, or on any preced- 
ing day within the calendar year was, a 
nonresident alien; or 

“(B) as married, if (i) his spouse (other 
than a spouse referred to in subparagraph 
(A)) died within the portion of his taxable 
year which precedes such day, or (ii) his 
spouse died during one of the two taxable 
years immediately preceding the current tax- 
able year and, on the basis of facts existing 
at the beginning of such day, the employee 
reasonably expects, at the close of his tax- 
able year, to be a surviving spouse (as de- 
fined in section 2(b)).” 

(e) WITHHOLDING ALLOWANCES FoR ITEM- 
IZED DEDUCTIONS.— 

(1) ALttowance.—Section 3402 (f) (1) (re- 
lating to withholding exemptions) is 
amended— 

(A) by striking out “and” at the end of 
subparagraph (D), 
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(B) by striking out the period at the end 
of subparagraph (E) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “; and”, and 

(C) by adding at the end thereof the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 

“(F) any allowance to which he is en- 
titled under subsection (m), but only if his 
spouse does not have in effect a withholding 
exemption certificate claiming such allow- 
ance.” 

(2) WITHHOLDING ALLOWANCES BASED ON 
ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS.—Section 3402 (relating 
to income tax collected at source) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subsection: 

“(m) WITHHOLDING ALLOWANCES BASED ON 
ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS.— 

“(1) GENERAL RULE.—An employee shall 
be entitled to withholding allowances under 
this subsection with respect to a payment of 
wages in a number equal to the number de- 
termined by dividing by $700 the excess of— 

“(A) his estimated itemized deductions, 
over 

“(B) an amount equal to the sum of 12 
percent of the first $7,500 of his estimated 
wages and 17 percent of the remainder of 
his estimated wages. 

For purposes of this subsection, fractional 
numbers shall not be taken into account. 

(2) DEFINITIONS.—For purposes of this 
subsection— 

“(A) ESTIMATED ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS.— 
The term ‘estimated itemized deductions’ 
means the aggregate amount which he rea- 
sonably expects will be allowable as deduc- 
tions under chapter 1 (other than the de- 
ductions referred to in sections 141 and 151 
and other than the deductions required to 
be taken into account in determining adjust- 
ed gross income under section 62) for the es- 
timation year. In no case shall such aggre- 
gate amount be greater than the amount of 
such deductions shown on his return of tax 
under subtitle A for the taxable year pre- 
ceding the estimation year. 

(B) ESTIMATED waGres.—The term ‘esti- 
mated wages’ means the aggregate amount 
which he reasonably expects will constitute 
wages for the estimation year. In no case 
shall such aggregate amount be less than 
the amount of wages shown on his return 
for the taxable year preceding the estima- 
tion year. 

“(C) ESTIMATION YEAR—In the case of an 
employee who files his return on the basis 


11.75” 


of a calendar year, the term ‘estimation year’ 
means— 


“(1) with respect to payments of wages 
after April 30 and on or before December 31 
of any calendar year, such calendar year, 
and 

“(il) with respect to payments of wages on 

or after January 1 and before May 1 of any 
calendar year, the preceding calendar year 
(or, if the employee has filed a return for 
the preceding calendar year, and if he has 
in effect a withholding allowance under this 
subsection based on using the current calen- 
dar year as the estimation year, such current 
calendar year). 
In the case of an employee who files his re- 
turn on a basis other than the calendar year, 
his estimation year, and the amounts de- 
ducted and withheld to be governed by such 
estimation year, shall be determined under 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary or 
his delegate. 

“(8) SPECIAL RULES.— 

„(A) MARRIED INDIVIDUALS.—The number of 
withholding allowances to which a husband 
and wife are entitled under this subsection 
shall be determined on the basis of their 
combined wages and deduction. This sub- 
paragraph shall not apply to a husband and 
wife who filed separate returns for the tax- 
able year preceding the estimation year and 
who reasonably expect to file separate returns 
for the estimation year. 

“(B) ONLY ONE CERTIFICATE TO BE IN EF- 
FECT,—In the case of any employee, with- 
holding allowances under this subsection 
may not be claimed with more than one 
employer at any one time. 

“(C) TERMINATION OF EFFECTIVENESS.—In 
the case of an employee who files his return 
on the basis of a calendar year, that portion 
of a withholding exemption certificate which 
relates to allowances under this subsection 
shall not be effective with respect to pay- 
ments of wages after the first April 30 fol- 
lowing the close of the estimation year on 
which it is based. 

“(D) LIMITATION.—The Secretary or his 
delegate may by regulations provide that 
one or more of the withholding allowances 
to which an employee would, but for this 
subparagraph, be entitled under this sub- 
section shall be denied because such em- 
ployee’s estimated wages are above the level 
at which the amounts deducted and with- 
held under this chapter are generally suffi- 
cient to offset the liability for tax under 
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chapter 1 with respect to the wages from 
which such amounts are deducted and with- 
held. 

(E) AUTHORITY TO PRESCRIBE TABLES.—The 
Secretary or his delegate may prescribe tables 
pursuant to which employees shall determine 
the number of allowances to which they are 
entitled under this subsection. Such tables 
may be based on reasonable wage and item- 
ized deduction brackets. 

“(F) TREATMENT OF ALLOWANCES.—For pur- 
poses of this title, any withholding allow- 
ance under this subsection shall be treated 
as if it were denominated a withholding 
exemption.” 

(3) STATUS DETERMINATION DATE.—The last 
sentence of section 3402 (f) (3) (B) is 
amended to read as follows: “For purposes 
of this subparagraph, the term ‘status de- 
termination date’ means January 1, May 1, 
July 1, and October 1 of each year.” 

(4) CIVIL PENALTY — 

(A) Subchapter B of chapter 68 (relating 
to assessable penalties) is amended by add- 
ing at the end thereof the following new 
section: 


“SEC. 6682. FALSE INFORMATION WITH RESPECT 
TO WITHHOLDING ALLOWANCES 
BASED ON ITEMIZED DEDUCTIONS. 

„(a) Civit Penatty.—In addition to any 
criminal penalty provided by law, if any in- 
dividual in claiming a withholding allowance 
under section 3402 (f) (1) (F) states (1) that 
the wages (within the meaning of chapter 24) 
shown on his return for any taxable year 
were less than such wages actually shown, or 
(2) that the itemized deductions referred to 
in section 3402(m) on the return for any 
taxable year were greater than such deduc- 
tions actually shown, he shall pay a penalty 
of $50 for each such statement, unless (1) 
such statement did not result in a decrease 
in the amounts deducted and withheld 
under chapter 24, or (2) the taxes imposed 
with respect to the individual under subtitle 
A for the succeeding taxable year do not ex- 
ceed the sum of (A) the credits against such 
taxes allowed by part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1, and (B) the payments of esti- 
mated tax which are considered payments on 
account of such taxes. 

“(b) DEFICIENCY PROCEDURES Not To AP- 
PLy.—Subchapter B of chapter 63 (relating 
to deficiency procedures for income, estate, 
and gift taxes), shall not apply in respect of 
the assessment or collection of any penalty 
imposed by subsection (a).” 

(B) The table of sections of such sub- 
chapter B is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following: 

“Sec. 6682. False information with respect to 
withholding allowances based 
on itemized deductions.” 

(5) CRIMINAL PENALTY.—Section 7205 (re- 
lating to fraudulent withholding exemption 
certificate or failure to supply information) 
is amended— 

(A) by striking out “section 3402 (f)“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “section 3402“, and 

(B) by striking out “any penalty other- 
wise provided” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“any other penalty provided by law (except 
the penalty provided by section 6682)“. 

(6) EFFECTIVE DATE—The amendments 
made by paragraphs (1) and (2) of this sub- 
section shall apply only with respect to re- 
muneration paid after December 31, 1966, 
but only with respect to withholding ex- 
emptions based on estimation years begin- 
ning after such date. 

(f) TRANSITIONAL DETERMINATION STATUS 
Dare.—Notwithstanding section 3402 (f) (3) 
(B) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954, a 
withholding exemption certificate furnished 
the employer after the date of the enactment 
of this Act and before May 1, 1966, shall take 
effect with respect to the first payment of 
Wages made on or after May 1, 1966, or the 
10th day after the date on which such cer- 
tificate is furnished to the employer, which- 
ever is later, and at the election of the em- 
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ployer such certificate may be made effective 
with respect to any payment of wages made 
on or after the date on which such certificate 
is furnished. 

(g) EFFECTIVE Datre—The amendments 
made by this section (other than subsection 
(e)) shall apply only with respect to remu- 
neration paid after April 30, 1966. 

Sec. 102. Estimated Tax in Case of Individ- 
uals, 

(a) INCLUSION OF SELF-EMPLOYMENT TAX 
In EsTIMATED Tax.—Section 6015(c) (relat- 
ing to definition of estimated tax in the case 
of an individual) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(c) ESTIMATED Tax.—For purposes of this 
title, in the case of an individual, the term 
‘estimated tax’ means— 

“(1) the amount which the individual 
estimates as the amount of the income tax 
imposed by chapter 1 for the taxable year, 
plus 

“(2) the amount which the individual 
estimates as the amount of the self-employ- 
ment tax imposed by chapter 2 for the tax- 
able year, minus 

“(3) the amount which the individual 
estimates as the sum of any credits against 
tax provided by part IV of subchapter A of 
chapter 1.” 

(b) ADDITION ro TAX FOR UNDERPAYMENT 
OF ESTIMATED TAX.— 

(1) Section 6654(a) (relating to addition 
to the tax for underpayment of estimated 
tax by an individual) is amended by insert- 
ing after “chapter 1” the following: “and 
the tax under chapter 2”. 

(2) Section 6654(d) is amended to read as 
follows: 

(d) Exceprion.—Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of the preceding subsections, the 
addition to the tax with respect to any 
underpayment of any installment shall not 
be imposed if the total amount of all pay- 
ments of estimated tax made on or before 
the last date prescribed for the payment of 
such installment equals or exceeds the 
amount which would have been required to 
be paid on or before such date if the esti- 
mated tax were whichever of the following is 
the least 

“(1) The tax shown on the return of the 
individual for the preceding taxable year, 
if a return showing a liability for tax was 
filed by the individual for the preceding 
taxable year and such preceding year was a 
taxable year of 12 months. 

“(2) An amount equal to 70 percent (6624 
percent in the case of individuals referred to 
in section 6073(b), relating to income from 
farming or fishing) of the tax for the taxable 
year computed by placing on an annualized 
basis the taxable income for the months in 
the taxable year ending before the month in 
which the installment is required to be paid 
and by taking into account the adjusted self- 
employment income (if the net earnings 
from self-employment (as defined in section 
1402(a)) for the taxable year equal or ex- 
ceed $400). For purposes of this paragraph— 

“(A) The taxable income shall be placed 
on an annualized basis by— 

“(1) multiplying by 12 (or, in the case of 
a taxable year of less than 12 months, the 
number of months in the taxable year) the 
taxable income (computed without deduc- 
tion of personal exemptions) for the months 
in the taxable year ending before the month 
in which the installment is required to be 
paid, 

“(il) dividing the resulting amount by the 
number of months in the taxable year end- 
ing before the month in which such install- 
ment date falls, and 

“(ili) deducting from such amount the de- 
ductions for personal exemptions allowable 
for the taxable year (such personal exemp- 
tions being determined as of the last date 
prescribed for payment of the installment). 

“(B) The term ‘adjusted self-employment 
income’ means— 
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(1) the net earnings from self-employ- 
ment (as defined in section 1402(a)) for the 
months in the taxable year ending before the 
month in which the installment is required 
to be paid, but not more than 

“(il) the excess of $6,600 over the amount 
determined by placing the wages (within 
the meaning of section 1402(b)) for the 
months in the taxable year ending before the 
month in which the installment is required 
to be paid on an annualized basis in a man- 
ner consistent with clauses (i) and (ii) of 
subparagraph (A). 

“(3) An amount equal to 90 percent of the 
tax computed, at the rates applicable to the 
taxable year, on the basis of the actual tax- 
able income and the actual self-employment 
income for the months in the taxable year 
ending before the month in which the in- 
stallment is required to be paid as if such 
months constituted the taxable year. 

“(4) An amount equal to the tax com- 
puted, at the rates applicable to the taxable 
year, on the basis of the taxpayer's status 
with respect to personal exemptions under 
section 151 for the taxable year, but other- 
wise on the basis of the facts shown on his 
return for, and the law applicable to, the 
preceding taxable year.” 

(3) Section 6654(f) (relating to definition 
of tax for purposes of subsections (b) and 
(d) of section 6654) is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(f) Tax COMPUTED AFTER APPLICATION OF 
CREDITS AGAINST Tax.—For purposes of sub- 
sections (b) and (d), the term ‘tax’ means 

“(1) the tax imposed by this chapter 1, 
plus 

“(2) the tax imposed by chapter 2, minus 

(3) the credits against tax allowed by 
part IV of subchapter A of chapter 1, other 
than the credit against tax provided by sec- 
tion 31 (relating to tax withheld on wages).” 

(4) Section 7701 (a) (relating to defini- 
tions) is amended by adding at the end 
thereof the following new paragraph: 

“(34) ESTIMATED INCOME Tax.—The term 
‘estimated income tax’ means— 

“(A) in the case of an individual, the esti- 
mated tax as defined in section 6015(c), or 

“(B) in the case of a corporation, the esti- 
mated tax as defined in section 6016(b).” 

(5) Section 1403(b) (cross references) is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following new paragraph: 

(3) For provisions relating to declara- 
tions of estimated tax on self-employment 
income, see section 6015.” 

(c) MINISTERS, MEMBERS OF RELIGIOUS 
ORDERS, AND CHRISTIAN SCIENCE PRACTITION- 
ERS.—Section 1402(e)(3) (relating to effec- 
tive date of waiver certificates) is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new subparagraph: 

“(E) For purposes of sections 6015 and 
6654, a waiver certificate described in para- 
graph (1) shall be treated as taking effect 
on the first day of the first taxable year 
beginning after the date on which such cer- 
tificate is filed.” 

(d) Errecrive Date.—The amendments 
made by subsections (a), (b), and (c) shall 
apply with respect to taxable years begin- 
ning after December 31, 1966. 


Sec. 103. Underpayment of installments of 
estimated income tax in case of 
individuals. 

(a) In GeneraL.—Section 6654(b) (relat- 
ing to amount of underpayment), and sec- 
tion 6654(d) (relating to exception) as 
amended by section 102 (b) (2) of this Act, 
are amended by striking out 70 percent“ 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “80 percent“. 

(b) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with 
respect to taxable years beginning after De- 
cember 31, 1966. 


Sec. 104. Installment payments of estimated 
income tax by corporations. 
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(a) IN GeneRaL.—Subsection (a) of sec- 
tion 6154 (relating to installment payments 
of estimated income tax by corporations) is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(a) AMOUNT AND TIME FOR PAYMENT OF 
EACH INSTALLMENT.—The amount of esti- 
mated tax (as defined in section 6016 (b)) 
with respect to which a declaration is re- 
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quired under section 6016 shall be paid as 
follows: 

“(1) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING IN 1966-— 
With respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1965, and before January 1, 
1967, such estimated tax shall be paid in 
installments in accordance with the follow- 
ing table: 


“Tf the declaration is timely filed on or before the 15th day of the— 


The following percentages of the estimated tax 
shall be paid on the 15th day of the— 


4th month | 6th month | 9th month |12th month 


onth) 
och month of the taxable year (but after the 15th day of the 6th 


mont! 


th mon 


“(2) TAXABLE YEARS BEGINNING AFTER 1966.— 
With respect to taxable years beginning after 
December 31, 1966, such estimated tax shall 


5 785 . * the taxable year (but after the 15th day of the 


E 12 12 25 25 
16 29 29 
37 37 


be paid in installments in accordance with 
the following table: 


“Tf the declaration is timely filed on or before the 15th day of the— 


4th month of the taxable year. 


month 


“(3) TIMELY FILING:—A declaration is 
timely filed for the purposes of paragraphs 
(1) and (2) if it is not required by section 
6074(a) to be filed on a date (determined 
without regard to any extension of time for 
filing the declaration under section 6081) 
before the date it is actually filed. 

“(4) LATE FILING.—If the declaration is 

filed after the time prescribed in section 
6074(a) (determined without regard to any 
extension of time for filing the declaration 
under section 6081), there shall be paid at 
the time of such filing all installments of 
estimated tax which would have been payable 
on or before such time if the declaration 
had been filed within the time prescribed in 
section 6074(a), and the remaining install- 
ments shall be paid at the times at which, 
and in the amounts in which, they would 
have been payable if the declaration had been 
80 filed.” 
(b) Errecrive Datge—The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with re- 
spect to taxable years beginning after Decem- 
ber 31, 1965. 


TITLE II—POSTPONEMENT OF CERTAIN EXCISE TAX 
RATE REDUCTIONS 
Sec. 201. Passenger Automobiles. 

(a) POSTPONEMENT OF RATE REDUCTIONS.— 
Subparagraph (A) of section 4061 (a) (2) (re- 
lating to imposition of tax) is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(A) Articles enumerated in subparagraph 
(B) are taxable at whichever of the following 
rates is applicable: 

“7 percent for the period beginning with 
the day after the date of the enactment of 
the Tax Adjustment Act of 1966 through 
March 31, 1968. 

“2 percent for the period April 1, 1968, 
through December 31, 1968. 

“1 percent for the period after December 
31, 1968.” 

(b) Froor Stocks Tax.—Section 4226 (re- 
lating to floor stocks taxes) is amended— 


The following percentages of the estimated tax 
shall be paid on the 15th day of the— 


4th month | 6th month | 9th month {12th month 


— 25 25 25 25 
S 331g 331g 3355 

50 50 

10⁰ 


(1) By adding at the end of subsection (a) 
the following new paragraph: 

“(8) 1966 TAX ON AUTOMOBILES.—On any 
article subject to tax under section 4061(a) 
(2) which on the day after the date of the 
enactment of the Tax Adjustment Act of 
1966 is held by a dealer and has not been 
used and is intended for sale, there is im- 
posed a floor stocks tax at the rate of 1 per- 
cent of the price for which the article was 
sold by the manufacturer, producer, or im- 
porter, Under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate, the tax imposed 
under this paragraph shall be paid by such 
dealer and shall be collected from him by 
the manufacturer, producer, or importer.” 

(2) By amending subsection (d)— 

(A) by striking out “and except” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof except“, and 

(B) by striking out “delegate.” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “delegate, and except 
that the tax imposed by paragraph (8) shall 
be paid at such time after 60 days after the 
date of enactment of the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966 as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary or his delegate.” 

(C) CONFORMING AMENDMENTS.— 

(1) Section 6412(a)(1) (relating to fioor 
stocks refunds on passenger automobiles, 
etc.) is amended by striking out “January 
1, 1966, 1967, 1968, or 1969,” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “January 1, 1966, April 1, 
1968, or January 1, 1969,”. 

(2) Section 209 (e) (1) (G) of the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 (relating to general 
provisions for transfers to the Highway 
Trust Fund) is amended by striking out 
“section 4226(a)” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “section 4226(a) (other than para- 
graph (8) thereof)”. 

(d) EFFECTIVE Dark. — The amendment 
made by subsection (a) shall apply with 
respect to articles sold after the date of the 
enactment of this Act. 

Sec. 202. Communication Services. 
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(a) POSTPONEMENT OF RATE REDUCTIONS.— 
Section 4251 (relating to tax on communi- 
cations) is amended— 

(1) By striking out subsection (a) (2) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(2) The rate of tax referred to in para- 
graph (1) is as follows: 


“Amounts paid pursuant to bills 


first rendered Percent 
Before April 1, 1988. 10 
“After March 31, 1968, and before Jan- 
Mary, 151900. 3. She Ree ae 42 


(2) By striking out subsection (c) and 
inserting in lieu thereof: 

“(c) SPECIAL RULE.—For purposes of sub- 
section (a), in the case of communications 
services rendered before February 1, 1968, for 
which a bill has not been rendered before 
April 1, 1968, a bill shall be treated as hav- 
ing been first rendered on March 31, 1968, 
For purposes of subsections (a) and (b), in 
the case of communications services ren- 
dered after January 31, 1968, and before No- 
vember 1, 1968, for which a bill has not been 
rendered before January 1, 1969, a bill shall 
be treated as having been first rendered on 
December 31, 1968.” 

(b) Nonprorrr Hosprrats.—Section 4253 
(relating to exemptions from tax on com- 
munications) is amended by adding at the 
end thereof the following new subsection: 

(h) Nonprorir Hosprraus.—No tax shall 
be imposed under section 4251 on any 
amount paid by a nonprofit hospital for serv- 
ices furnished to such organization. For 
purposes of this subsection, the term ‘non- 
profit hospital’ means a hospital referred to 
in section 503 (b) (5) which is exempt from 
income tax under section 501(a).” 

(C) EFFECTIVE Date—The amendments 
made by subsections (a) and (b) shall apply 
to amounts paid pursuant to bills first 
rendered on or after the first day of the first 
month which begins more than 15 days after 
the date on which this Act is enacted for 
services rendered on or after such first day. 
In the case of amounts paid pursuant to bills 
rendered on or after such first day for serv- 
ices which were rendered before such first 
day and for which no previous bill was ren- 
dered, such amendments shall apply except 
with respect to such services as were ren- 
dered more than 2 months before such first 
day. In the case of services rendered more 
than 2 months before such first day, the 
provisions of subchapter B of chapter 33 of 
the Code in effect at the time such services 
were rendered, subject to the provision of 
section 701(b)(2) of the Excise Tax Reduc- 
tion Act of 1965, shall apply to the amounts 
paid for such services. 


The CHAIRMAN. Are there any com- 
mittee amendments? 


COMMITTEE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I have 
two such committee amendments, the 
first of which is on page 32 of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Minus: Page 32, strike out lines 5 and 6 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“If the number determined under the pre- 
ceding sentence is not a whole number, the 
fraction shall be disregarded; except that, 
if the number determined is one-half or more 
but less than one, it shall be increased to 
one.” 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, permit me 
to take the opportunity of explaining 
this amendment, if I may. 

This amendment concerns the proce- 
dure for claiming withholding allow- 
ances contained in your committee’s bill. 
Taxpayers who anticipate that, based on 
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prior experience, they will have large 
itemized deductions relative to their in- 
come may claim these withholding al- 
lowances, which have the effect of with- 
holding exemptions. By doing so, they 
will be able to adjust their withholding 
to prevent the excessive overwithholding 
which might otherwise develop. 

The number of withholding allowances 
which may be claimed is based on the 
amount of excess itemized deductions. 
Excess itemized deductions are equal to 
estimated itemized deductions in excess 
of 12 percent of income up to $7,500 and 
17 percent of income above this figure. 

Under the bill as it now stands, no 
withholding allowance may be claimed 
unless the amount of excess itemized de- 
ductions equals a full $700. It has come 
to the attention of your committee that 
this stipulation makes it difficult for 
families with low and moderate incomes 
to take advantage of the withholding al- 
lowance procedure. A family with an 
income of $5,000, for example, would have 
to have itemized deductions of $1,300, or 
26 percent of its income, before a with- 
holding allowance could be claimed. 

Your committee is of the opinion that 
the bill should be amended to make it 
easier for taxpayers with modest incomes 
to avail themselves of the withholding 
allowances. The committee therefore 
proposes an amendment to H.R. 12752 
which will permit a taxpayer to claim 
single withholding allowance if his ex- 
cess itemized deductions equal $350 but 
are less than $700. Thus, in the above 
example an allowance could be claimed 
when itemized deductions totaled $950, 
or 19 percent of income, the average for 
itemized deductions as a percent of ad- 
justed gross income. 

This amendment only applies to the 
first withholding allowance. Two with- 
holding allowances could not be claimed 
unless excess itemized deductions 
equalled or exceeded $1,400, three could 
not be claimed unless the excess totaled 
$2,100 or more, and so forth. 

The amendment will be of chief im- 
portance to those with moderate incomes 
and relatively heavy itemized deductions. 
The importance to such taxpayers is in- 
dicated, however, by the fact that if 
two-thirds of those eligible for withhold- 
ing allowances solely as a result of this 
amendment claim those allowances, the 
amount of withholding will be reduced 
by $400 million a year. 

. This amendment will go into effect in 

the calendar year 1967 as a part of the 
entire withholding allowance procedure. 
As a result, it will not affect fiscal 1966 
revenues at all and will reduce fiscal 
1967 revenues by only $65 million. 

Mr. Chairman, I urge the committee to 
adopt the committee reported amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in complete support of 
the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, it was perfectly clear 
when the administration first presented 
the proposal for a change in the with- 
holding system that it was going to con- 
siderably aggravate the problem of over- 
withholding that has existed in the past 
and which will even still exist in the 
future; a situation whereby our tax- 
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payers by law are forced to pay in dur- 

the course of the year in excess of 
their real tax liability, and then wait 
for a refund in the following year. 

I suggested during the course of the 
hearings to the Treasury that I 
thought they could devise a formula 
whereby at least some of this overwith- 
holding could be alleviated, by giving 
recognition to the deductions that the 
taxpayer might have in excess of the 
standard deduction. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the case which 
results in the usual situation of over- 
withholding. 

When we acted in the committee, we 
acted on the basis of individual income 
tax statistics prepared by the Treasury. 
The Treasury representatives agreed to 
a formula for avoiding overwithholding. 
After we considered the matter and con- 
cluded our executive sessions, new sta- 
tistics were prepared. I was not satis- 
fied. I believe it imperative that the 
committee take another look at what we 
had done during our normal consider- 
ation of this particular problem, in view 
of the later, and presumably more accu- 
rate, statistical data that we received. 

Mr. Chairman, I am very pleased that 
the chairman of the full committee 
thought likewise, and that this matter 
was reconsidered and a further liberal- 
ization was made so as to reduce even 
further the extent of involuntary over- 
withholding. 

I would say, however, Mr. Chairman, 
to you and to the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, I hope that 
our staff and the staff of the Treasury 
Department will still focus their atten- 
tion on the problem of overwithholding 
that still exists. I feel it is intolerable 
and inexcusable that we do not do every- 
thing we can to try and bring the tax 
withheld down to as close to the 
liability of the individual as is possible. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, all of us know 
we can never hit it right on the head. 
But at least we can avoid the overwith- 
holding that is current in our system 
today. 

Mr. Chairman, the committee has 
made some real progress in partially 
correcting the situation, but I feel there 
is much more to be done. I hope the 
attention of the Treasury staff will be 
directed to that problem. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to. 


AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. MILLS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
another committee amendment, which 
is clerical and technical in nature. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Committee amendment offered by Mr. 
Mrt.Ls: In each of the tables beginning on 
pages 9, 11, 18, 15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, and 27 
strike out “14 percent of wages” and insert 
in lieu thereof the following: “$0”. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mus]. 

The committee amendment was 
agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, 
the Committee rises. 
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The Committee rose, and the Speaker 
pro tempore, Mr. ALBERT, having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hansen of Iowa, 
Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the 
Union, reported that that Committee, 
having had under consideration the bill 
(H.R. 12752) to provide for graduated 
withholding of income tax from wages, 
to require declarations of estimated tax 
with respect to self-employment income, 
to accelerate current payments of esti- 
mated income tax by corporations, to 
postpone certain excise tax rate reduc- 
tions, and for other purposes, pursuant 
to House Resolution 736, he reported the 
bill back to the House with sundry 
amendments adopted by the Committee 
of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
the rule, the previous question is 
ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
them en gros. 

The question is on the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the passage of the bill. 

For what purpose does the gentleman 
from California [Mr. Urr] rise? 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer a mo- 
tion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is the 
gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. UTT. Iam, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
gentleman qualifies. 

The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Urr moves to recommit the bill (H.R. 
12752) to the Committee on Ways and Means 
with instructions to report the same back to 
the House forthwith with the following 
amendments: 

Page 2, strike out lines 7 and 8. 

Page 47, strike out line 4 and all that fol- 
lows through line 9 on page 51. 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I move the 
previous question on the motion to re- 
commit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The 
question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and the 
Speaker pro tempore announced that in 
the opinion of the Chair, the “noes” had 
it, 

Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that a quorum is not 
present, and make the point of order that 
a quorum is not present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Evi- 
dently, a quorum is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members, and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 187, nays 207, not voting 38, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 19] 
YEAS—187 
Abbitt Adair Andrews, 
Anderson, III George W. 
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Andrews, Fountain 
Glenn Fulton, Pa. 
Andrews, Fulton, Tenn 
N. Fuqua 
nds Gettys 
Ashbrook Giaimo 
Ashmore Goodell 
Bandstra Griffin 
Baring Griffiths 
Belcher Gross 
Bell Grover 
Berry Gurney 
Betts Haley 
Bolton Hall 
Halleck 
Bray Halpern 
Broomfield Hanley 
Brown, Calif. Hansen, Idaho 
Brown, Ohio Hardy 
Broyhill,N.C. Harsha 
Bu Henderson 
Burton, Utah cks 
Cabell Horton 
Callaway Hosmer 
Cameron Hull 
Carter Hungate 
Chamberlain Hutchinson 
Clancy Jarman 
Clark Jennings 
Clausen, Johnson, Pa 
Don H. Jonas 
Clawson, Del Jones, Mo. 
venger Jones, N.C. 
Collier Kastenmeier 
Conable Keith 
Conte King, N.Y. 
Conyers Kornegay 
Cooley Kunkel 
Corman Kupferman 
Craley 
Cunn Langen 
Curtin tta 
Dague Leggett 
Davis, Ga Lennon 
Davis, Wis. Lipscomb 
Devine McClory 
Dickinson McCulloch 
McDade 
Dole McEwen 
Dulski McMillan 
Duncan, Tenn. MacGregor 
er Mackie 
Edwards, Ala. Marsh 
orth Martin, Nebr. 
Erlenborn Mathias 
Findley Michel 
0 Minshall 
ey Mize 
Ford, Gerald R. Moore 
A Morse 
Wiliam D Morton 
NAYS—207 
Adams Delaney 
Addabbo Dent 
Albert Denton 
Anderson, Dingell 
Tenn. Donohue 
Annunzio Dorn 
Ashley Dow 
Aspinall Downing 
Ayres Duncan, Oreg 
Barrett 
Bates Edmondson 
Battin Edwards, Calif. 
Beckworth Evans, Colo 
Bennett Everett 
Bingham Tenn. 
Farbstein 
Boland Farnum 
Bolling 1 
Brademas Feighan 
Brock ood 
Brooks Flynt 
Broyhill, Va. 
. Calif. Frelingh 
n, nghuysen 
8 Friedel 
yrnes, Wis. Gallagher 
Cahill Garmatz 
Callan Gathings 
Carey Gibbons 
Casey Gilbert 
Celler Gilligan 
Cleveland Gonzalez 
Colmer Grabowski 
Corbett Gray 
Culver Green, Oreg 
Curtis Green, Pa 
0 Greigg 
Daniels Grider 
wson Hagen, Calif 
de la Garza Hamil 
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Selden 
Shriver 


Younger 


Hanna 
Hansen, Iowa 
Hansen, Wash. 
Harvey, Mich. 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler 


. Helstoski 


Herlong 
Holifield 


Holland 


Howard 
Huot 
Ichord 


Madden Pelly Smith, Va 
Mahon Pepper Stafford 
Perkins Staggers 
Martin, Mass. Philbin Steed 
Matsunaga Pickle Stratton 
May Pike Stubblefield 
Meeds Poage Sullivan 
Mills Powell Sweeney 
Minish Price Teague, Calif 
Mink Pucinski Tenzer 
Moeller Thompson, N.J. 
Monagan Rees Thompson, Tex 
Morgan Reuss 
Morris Rhodes, Pa Trimble 
Morrison Rivers, Alaska Tunney 
Moss RO Udall 
Multer Rodino Uliman 
Murphy, Tl Rogers, Colo. Van Deerlin 
Murphy, N.Y. Ronan Vanik 
Murray Rooney, N.Y, Vigorito 
Natcher Rosen atts 
Nix Rostenkowski White, Tex 
O’Brien Ro id: 
O'Hara, III Ryan Wilson, 
O’Konski St Germain Charles H. 
Olsen, Mont Scheuer Wolff 
Olson, Minn Schneebeli Wright 
O'Neill. Mass. Senner ates 
Patman Sickles Young 
Patten Sisk 
NOT VOTING—38 

Baldwin Hagan, Ga. Rogers, Tex. 
Blatnik Harvey, Ind. Roudebush 
Burleson Hébert St. Onge 
Cederberg Kee Scott 
Chelf King, Calif. Slack 
Cohelan Martin, Ala Smith, Iowa 
Cramer Matthews Talcott 
Dowdy Miller Teague, Tex. 
Edwards, La. Moorhead Toll 
Pallon Pool White, Idaho 
Farnsley Redlin Willis 
Fisher Resnick Zablocki 
Gubser Rivers, S.C. 

So the motion to recommit was 
rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 


Mr. Cramer for, with Mr. Hébert against. 

Mr. Harvey of Indiana for, with Mr. Miller 
against. 

Mr. Roudebush for, with Mr. White of 
Idaho against. 

Mr. Martin of Alabama for, with Mr. Toll 
against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Cohelan against. 

Mr. Cederberg for, with Mr. Farnsley 


against. 
Mr. Scott for, with Mr. King of California 


against. 
Mr. Talcott for, with Mr. St. Onge against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Smith of 
Towa. 

Mr. Rogers of Texas with Mr. Willis. 
Mx. Slack with Mr. Moorhead. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Fallon. 

Mr. Hogan of Georgia with Mr. Redlin. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Matthews. 

Mr. Pool with Mr, Kee. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Resnick with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Edwards of Louisiana. 


Mr. DE LA GARZA changed his vote 
from “yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. POAGE changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

Mr. KUNKEL changed his vote from 
“nay” to “yea.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
question is on passage of the bill. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The 
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The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 246, nays 146, not voting 41, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 20] 
YEAS—246 
Gilbert Moss 
Addabbo Gilligan Multer 
Gonzalez Murphy, Ill. 
Anderson, Ill. Grabowski Murphy, N.Y. 
derson, Gray urray 
Tenn. Green, Oreg. Natcher 
Annunzio Green, Pa. Nix 
Ashley Greigg O'Brien 
Aspinall Grider O'Hara, III. 
Ayres Hagen, Calif. Olsen, Mont. 
Barrett Hamilton Olson, Minn, 
Bates Hanley O'Neill, Mass. 
Battin Hanna Patten 
Beckworth Hansen, Iowa Pelly 
Belcher Hansen, Wash. Pepper 
Bell Hardy Per 
Bennett Harvey, Mich. Philbin 
Bingham Hathaway Pickle 
gs Hawkins Pike 
Boland Hays Pirnie 
Bolling Hechler Poage 
Bow Heistoski Powell 
Brademas Herlong Price 
rock Holifield Pucinski 
Brooks Holland Purcell 
Broyhill, Va. Hosmer Redlin 
Burke Howard Rees 
Burton, Calif. Hull Reid, N.Y. 
Byrne, Pa Hungate 
Byrnes, Wis. Huot Rhodes, Pa. 
Cabell Ichord Rivers, Alaska 
Cahill Irwin Roberts 
Callan Jacobs Rodino 
Callaway Jarman Rogers, Colo. 
Carey Joelson Rogers, Fla. 
Carter Johnson, Calif. Ronan 
Casey Johnson, Okla. Rooney, N.Y. 
Celler Jones, Ala. Rooney, Pa 
Clark Karsten Rosenthal 
Cleveland Karth Rostenkowski 
Collier Keith Ro 
Colmer Kelly Ryan 
Corbett St Germain 
Corman King, Utah Scheuer 
Culver n Schisler 
Curtis Kluczynski Schmidhauser 
Daddario Krebs Schneebeli 
Kunkel Schweiker 
Davis, Wis. Kupferman Sickles 
Dawson Laird Sisk 
de la Garza Leggett Smith, Va. 
Delaney Lipscomb Springer 
Dent Long, Md. Stafford 
Denton Love Staggers 
McCarthy Steed 
Donohue McClory Stratton 
Dorn McDade Stubblefield 
Dow McDowell Sullivan 
Downing McFall Sweeney 
Dwyer McGrath Teague, Calif. 
Dyal McVicker Tenzer 
Edmondson Macdonald Thompson, N.J. 
Edwards, Calif. Machen Thompson, Tex. 
Evans, Colo Mackay Todd 
erett Madden Trimble 
Evins, Tenn Mahon Tunney 
Farbstein Mailliard r 
Farnum Udall 
Fascell Martin, Mass. Ullman 
Fe! Martin, Nebr, Van Deerlin 
Findley Mathias anik 
Matsunaga Vigorito 
Flynt y ivian 
Meeds Watts 
Foley Mills White, Tex. 
Minish 1 
Prelingh’ Mink Wilson, 
Friedel Moeller Charles H. 
Gallagher Monagan Wolff 
Garmatz Morgan Wright 
Gathings Morris Yates 
Giaimo Morrison Young 
Gibbons orse 
NAYS—146 
Abbitt Baring Chamberlain 
Abernethy Berry cy 
Adair Betts Clausen, 
Andrews, Bolton Don H. 
_ George W. Bray Clawson, Del 
Andrews, Broomfield Clevenger 
Glenn Brown, Calif. Conable 
Andrews, Brown, Ohio Conte 
N. Dak. Broyhill, N.C. Conyers 
Arends Buchanan Cooley 
Ashbrook Burton, Utah Craley 
Ashmore eron 


Curtin Johnson, Pa Robison 
Dague Jonas Roncalio 
Davis, Ga. Jones, Mo Roybal 
Jones, N.C Rumsfeld 
Devine Kastenmeler Satterfleld 
Dickinson King, N. T. Saylor 
Diggs Kornegay Secrest 
Dole Landrum Selden 
Dulski Langen Shipley 
Duncan, Tenn. Latta Shriver 
Edwards, Ala. Lennon Sikes 
Ellsworth Long, La. Skubitz 
Erlenborn McCulloch Smith, Calif 
McEwen Smith, N.Y. 
Ford, Gerald R. McMillan Stalbaum 
rd, MacGregor Stanton 
William D Mackie Stephens 
Fountain Michel Talcott 
Fulton, Pa. Taylor 
Fulton, Tenn. Mize Thomson, Wis. 
Fuqua Moore Tuck 
Gettys Morton Tuten 
Goodell Mosher Utt 
fin Nedzi Waggonner 
Griffiths Nelsen Walker, Miss. 
Gross O'Hara, Mich. Walker, N. Mex. 
Grover O'Konski Watkins 
Gurney O'Neal, Ga. Watson 
Haley Ottinger Weltner 
Passman Whalley 
Halleck Poff Whitener 
Halpern Quie Whitten 
Hansen, Idaho Quillen Williams 
Harsha Race Wilson, Bob 
Henderson Randall Wyatt 
Hicks Reid, Il Wydler 
Horton Reifel Younger 
Hutchinson Reinecke 
Jennings odes, Ariz. 
NOT VOTING—41 
Baldwin Gubser Rogers, Tex 
Bandstra Hagan, Ga. Roudebush 
Blatnik Harvey, Ind St. Onge 
Burleson Hébert tt 
Cederberg Senner 
Chelf King, Calif. Slack 
Cohelan Martin, Ala. Smith, Iowa 
Cramer Matthews Teague, Tex 
Dowdy Miller Toll 
Duncan, Oreg. Moorhead White, Idaho 
Edwards, La Patman Willis 
Fallon Pool Zablocki 
Farnsley Resnick 
Fisher Rivers, 8.C. 
So the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Harvey of Indiana 
against. 

Mr. Miller for, 
against. 

Mr. King of California for, with Mr. Mar- 
tin of Alabama against. 

Mr. St. Onge for, with Mr. Fisher against. 

Mr. Fallon for, with Mr. Cramer against. 

Mr. Patman for, with Mr. Cederberg 
against. k 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana for, with Mr. 
Scott against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Matthews with Mr. Teague of Texas. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Rogers of Texas. 

Mr. Farnsley with Mr. Slack. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Bandstra. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Duncan of Oregon. 

Mr. Smith of Iowa with Mr. Kee. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Chelf. 

Mr. Pool with Mr. Resnick. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Rivers of 
South Carolina. 


Mr. HALPERN changed his vote from 
“yea” to “nay.” 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

1 motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


with Mr. Roudebush 
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GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 
REMARKS 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that all Members desiring 
to do so may extend their remarks in the 
body of the Recorp on the bill just 
passed immediately prior to the con- 
clusion of general debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that those of us who 
spoke on the bill in general debate may 
revise and extend our remarks and in- 
clude such extraneous material in the 
form of tables and so on in relation to 
such remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


ELECTION OF MEMBER TO COM- 
MITTEE ON INTERIOR AND INSU- 
LAR AFFAIRS 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I offer a resolution (H. Res. 744) and ask 
for its immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 744 

Resolved, That THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 
of New York, be and he is hereby, elected a 
member of the standing committee of the 


House of Representatives on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF SPRINGFIELD, 
MASS., RECEIVES SPECIAL MERIT 
CITATION FROM POSTMASTER 
GENERAL LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN 
FOR OUTSTANDING COOPERATION 
WITH POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 
IN ZIP CODE AND OTHER 
PROGRAMS 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recorp and to include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
of Springfield, Mass., is now in its 115th 
year of operation. Over that period of 
time, it has grown into one of the largest 
life insurance companies in the country 
and today ranks 10th largest in assets of 
the more than 1,600 life insurance com- 
panies in the Nation. Its growth has 
been marked by conspicuous and out- 
standing leadership. It has made incal- 
culable contributions to its home office 
city. Its officers and employees have been 
in the forefront of community campaigns 
to make their locality a better place to 
live, work, and play. It has been cited 
many times for its cooperation in com- 
munity and governmental activities. 


February 23, 1966 


On January 14, 1966, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. was presented 
with a special merit citation for out- 
standing cooperation with the Post Office 
Department in ZIP code and other pro- 
grams. I know it was particularly 
pleasing to Postmaster General Lawrence 
F. O’Brien to confer this citation upon a 
company from his own home city. The 
presentation, the first of its kind since 
he assumed the Cabinet post, was made 
by Postmaster General O’Brien to Mr. 
Charles H. Schaaff, president of Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. in 
appropriate ceremonies in the Post- 
master General’s office. I was privileged 
to attend the event along with the post- 
master of Springfield, Mass., Arthur B. 
Morin, officers of the company Second 
Vice President J. Walter Reardon, Secre- 
tary Harrison B. Clapp and Communica- 
tions Department Manager Alexander T: 
Muir. 

In citing Massachusetts Mutual, one 
of the first major life insurance com- 
panies in the Nation to complete the ad- 
dition of ZIP codes to its master files, 
Postmaster General O'Brien said: 

Naturally, I am proud that a company 
from my hometown is being honored, but 
today’s award has nothing to do with the 
fact that we both come from Springfield, 
Mass. It has everything to do with the kind 
of vision, spirit of cooperation and creative 
innovation that the Post Office needs from 
the business community and which it is most 
certainly receiving from Massachusetts Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Co. 


Mr. O’Brien noted that 80 percent of 
the Nation’s 74 billion pieces of mail is 
generated by business and that the 
Massachusetts Mutual “is 100 percent 
behind the Post Office in our drive for 
better service.” He continued: 


The award is richly deserved. This exam- 
ple of leadership also means better service 
for the company’s policyholders. 


Earlier in the week Mr. O’Brien said 
in a press release: 


Massachusetts Mutual has played a lead- 
ing role in the Mail Users Council in my 
hometown of Springfield and has actively 
presorted its mail as a cooperative effort with 
the postal service. The firm has given tech- 
nical assistance to other companies to bring 
about improved mailing procedures and has 
been helpful to the Post Office Department in 
scheduling its mailings. 


Upon accepting the award from Mr. 
O’Brien, Mr. Schaaff made these re- 
marks: 


Thank you, Mr. Postmaster General. I am 
very pleased to receive this award on behalf 
of my company, the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life, for at least two good reasons. First, 
we are naturally anxious to cooperate with 
our Government in every way and in your 
effort to have everyone participate in the 
ZIP code program; and, second, because I am 
very certain that this accomplishment of 
ZIP coding our entire file will result in great- 
er efficiency in our operations for the bene- 
fit of our policyholders. 

I also want to compliment you on your 
postmaster in Springfield, Mr. Arthur B. 
Morin, who has helped our company in many 
ways over the years, and made a particularly 
important contribution to the accomplish- 
ment which led to the presentation of this 
award. Thank you very much. : 


February 23, 1966 


Mr. Speaker, I take pride that the 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co, 
is located in my congressional district. 
It is housed in a magnificent and ele- 
gantly beautiful building that is a splen- 
did credit to its officers and employees 
and the thousands of its policyholders 
throughout the world. The history of 
this great company is a proud and nota- 
ble one. Under unanimous consent I 
include it with my remarks: 


HISTORY OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE Co, 


The Massachusetts Mutual was founded on 
May 15, 1851, with capital of $100,000 raised 
through subscriptions from 30 citizens of 
Springfield, Mass., then a town with a popu- 
lation of 12,000, This stock was retired in 
1867, and the company has been a mutual 
organization ever since. 

Three chairs, two desks, two pictures, a 
stove, table, and city map were the com- 
pany’s first assets, and net receipts for the 
first year were $5,000. 

The company’s first full-time employee 
was Francis B. Bacon, who received a salary 
of $800 a year. The first president was 
Caleb Rice, who had gained fame as sheriff 
of Hampden County. Devoting only part 
of his time to this position, he received a 
salary of $50 the first year, and $100 the 
second. He became Springfield's first mayor 
when the city was incorporated in 1852. 

The first policy was issued on August 2, 
1851, to Harvey Danks, who also became 
the company’s first sales agent. There were 
anxious moments in the early days, particu- 
larly at the thought of claims any mail might 
bring. For example, one early policyholder 
insured for $3,000 succumbed after paying 
only one premium. It was some 3 months 
before the claim was settled, and, even then, 
the money had to be borrowed. But the 
records show that there has never been an- 
other such delay in the almost 115 years that 
have ensued. 

The company’s early growth was largely 
confined to New England, but, by 1855, agen- 
cies had been established in New York City, 
Albany, Cleveland, Chicago, and Detroit. By 
1868, when an agency was opened in San 
Francisco, the Massachusetts Mutual spanned 
the continent, 

The first home office was a single room 
in a downtown Springfield building. By 
1868, the increase in business necessitated 
larger quarters, and a new building was con- 
structed, also in downtown Springfield. 

Caleb Rice died 22 years after the company 
was founded, and was succeeded by Ephraim 
W. Bond. That same year, the new home 
office was extensively burned, and the build- 
ing was subsequently rebuilt and reoccupied. 
Col. Martin Van Buren Edgerly was elected 
president in 1886 and served until 1895. 
when John A. Hall was elected. Mr. Hall 
died suddenly while on a trip to London in 
1908, and was succeeded by William W. 
McClench. 

A few weeks after Mr. McClench was 
elected president, the company moved into 
its second building, erected on the site of the 
building which housed the original one-room 
office. Mr. McClench held the presidency 
from 1908 to 1928, guiding the company 
through the days of World War I. Total war 
losses were just over a half-million dollars, 
while the influenza epidemic of 1918 had a 
far more serious impact on the company. 

The home office staff, which numbered 100 
in 1907, had grown to some 400 by 1924. In- 
surance in force had passed the $1 billion 
level just 1 year earlier. In 1927, the com- 
pany occupied its present home office com- 
plex, at 1295 State Street in Springfield, some 
4 miles east of the city’s main business 
district. 
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William H. Sargeant was the company’s 
chief executive through the worst years of 
the great depression. Policy loans hit ab- 
normal figures, and, by mid-1932, more busi- 
ness was going off the books than was being 
issued, 

The company, along with the rest of the 
country, began to recuperate from the shock 
and the initial effects of the depression, 
however, and in 1936 Bertrand J. Perry was 
elected president of the still-growing com- 
pany. Mr. Perry served as president until 
1945, when he became chairman of the board. 
When he retired as a director in 1955, his 
association with the company spanned 58 
years. Alexander T. Maclean had succeeded 
Mr. Perry as president and served until his 
death in 1950. On May 19 of that year 
Leland J. Kalmbach became president and 
served in that position until 1962, when he 
was elected chairman of the board and chief 
executive officer, and Charles H. Schaaff be- 
came the company’s 10th president. 

In 1951, the company’s 100th anniversary 
year, its assets were $1.4 billion. Insurance 
in force totaled $3.2 billion. New insurance 
delivered that year amounted to nearly $348 
million. 

This past year—1965—new insurance de- 
livered amounted to well over $1.9 billion. 
Insurance in force passed the $12 billion 
level. And assets, which have doubled about 
every 12 years since 1928, increased to more 
than $3.3 billion. New alltime records in 
the sale of both individual and group life 
insurance were set during the year with indi- 
vidual insurance sales topping $1 billion for 
the 7th consecutive year. January of 
1965 was the largest individual-life-sales 
month in the company’s history. 

Another milestone achieved in 1965 was 
the surpassing of the $1 billion level in out- 
standing mortgage loans. The company’s 
first mortgage loan of $2,000 was made in 
1859. 

The company today ranks as the 10th 
largest in assets of the more than 1,600 life 
insurance companies in the Nation. It also 
is ranked among the country’s top 22 finan- 
cial institutions and the top 40 business 
organizations in general. The company lists 
more than 700,000 individual policyholders, 
and is licensed to do business in all 50 States, 
the District of Columbia, and Puerto Rico. 
Its Springfield home office staff numbers 
some 2,200 and its field force of 3,500 is 
distributed in 120 general agencies, 285 dis- 
trict offices, 42 group insurance offices, and 
9 mortgage loan and real estate offices. 

Also in 1965, the company occupied a four- 
story addition to its home office site. The 
new east building, which provides some 184,- 
000 gross square feet of additional floorspace, 
is one of the largest commercial structures 
erected in the Greater Springfield area since 
the present home office was built in 1927. 
The entire home office complex now occupies 
some 85 acres of land. 

The company also reported in 1965 that 
its new investments now average more than 
$1.5 million each working day. Total amount 
of the company’s entire investment portfolio 
now at work in the Nation’s economy is ap- 
proximately $3 billion. The company’s in- 
vestment division comprises three major de- 
partments—securities, mortgage loans, and 
real estate. 

The company is considered to have one of 
the outstanding field forces in the life in- 
surance industry today. Substantiating this 
is the fact that one out of every eight com- 
pany field men and women is a member of 
the industry's elite sales group, the million- 
dollar round table. The industrywide aver- 
age membership in this group is 1 of every 
72. In addition, one out of every five Massa- 
chusetts Mutual representatives is a char- 
tered life underwriter, the industry's highest 
educational designation, compared to 1 of 
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every 18 for the industry. Also, two of every 
five Massachusetts Mutual representatives 
have qualified for the National Quality 
Award, an industrywide honor, compared to 
1 of 13 in the entire industry. 

The company prides itself on its quality 
field force, as well as on its contracts and its 
policyholder service. The company’s letter- 
heads are impressed with the trademark, “In 
Our Second Century of Service.” 

Best’s Life Insurance Reports, an annual 
edition reporting on many of legal 
reserve companies, fraternal benefit societies, 
and assessment associations operating in the 
United States, makes these comments on 
the Massachusetts Mutual: 

“The company, now in its second century 
of operation, is purely mutual and is par- 
ticularly a policyholders’ institution. It has 
long been most ably managed. It ranks very 
highly and enjoys a most excellent reputa- 
tion in all respects * * *. Every important 
benefit and privilege which the company has 
given to new policyholders has been given to 
old policyholders on the same terms, except 
when expressly forbidden by State or other 
laws.” 

In another section, the report adds: “In 
operations a very important item is expenses, 
which have been kept remarkably low. Care- 
ful selection and underwriting of business 
has produced a very favorable mortality 
experience. Policy lapses and surrenders 
have been low. Net cost to policyholders is 
remarkably low.” 

Throughout its history, then, one of the 
company’s foremost objectives has been 
superlative service to its policyholders. 
Though the implementation of ZIP codes 
to its master file is merely one area of service, 
it points up the company’s constant efforts 
toward that foremost objective. The com- 
pany, in this area alone, has at all times 
cooperated with the Post Office Department. 
Since its inception in July 1961, company 
secretary, Harrison B. Clapp, has chaired the 
Springfield Mail Users Council, which has 
sponsored discussion meetings on the na- 
tionwide improved mail service program, the 
accelerated business collection and delivery 
program, the ZIP code program, and the 
scheduled parcel post program, Communica- 
tions manager Alexander T. Muir has spoken 
on postal matters to various groups, and 
through nationwide test mailings has as- 
sisted Springfield Postmaster Morin and the 
New England regional office to provide sub- 
stantially improved airmail service for the 
area 


In this area of policyholder service and in 
every other area, the company, indeed, takes 
pride in Best’s comment that the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual is “particularly a policy- 
holders’ institution.” 


POLICY BACKED 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, Thai- 
land understands the domino theory 
much better than some of us back home, 
the Atlanta Constitution is convinced. 

Editorially the paper declares: 

We are in Vietnam to make it clear that 
communism may not achieve cheaply, 
through the guise of wars of liberation. what 
it knows would be costly on the open battle- 
field. For if we are found wanting in the 
will to resist covert aggression, we are in 
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effect inviting use of the method again in 
other parts of the world. 


Thailand knows it is “one of those 
parts of the world,” the paper continues, 
adding that the Vice President visited 
Bangkok “to assure our Thai allies of aid 
in case of guerrilla aggression, as well as 
to discuss economic development of the 
area.“ 

Because this editorial discusses an 
issue on which we are committed to 
stand firm, it will be of general interest 
to my colleagues and I, therefore, am 
making the article available in the 
RECORD. 


[From the Atlanta (Ga.) 
Feb. 15, 1966] 
THAILAND UNDERSTANDS 

Vice President HUMPHREY’S mission to 
Thailand pulls back into focus the underly- 
ing reasons for our messive commitment in 
South Vietnam. That focus often slips away 
in the day-to-day heat of battle and debate 
over specific tactics. 

We are in Vietnam to make it clear that 
communism may not achieve cheaply, 
through the guise of wars of liberation, what 
it knows would be costly on the open battle- 
field. For if we are found wanting in the 
will to resist covert aggression, we are in ef- 
fect inviting use of the method again in other 
parts of the world. 

Thailand is one of those parts of the world. 
The kingdom’s rulers know it. Already, ex- 
ternally trained or inspired guerrillas are 
practicing terrorism in northeastern Thai- 
land. 

In fact, Thais are concerned that if the 
war is ended in South Vietnam, Chinese and 
North Vietnamese efforts may be centered 
on Thailand. So they are less than enthusi- 
astic about a negotiated settlement. 

Thailand has been a consistent friend of 
America in southeast Asia. It provides air 
bases that bolster our Vietnamese operations. 
And if we should later find it necessary to 
expand our troop commitments extensively 
and attempt to seal off the Vietcong’s supply 
routes from the north, Thailand would be a 
base of our operation. 

So the Vice President is in Bangkok to 
assure our Thai allies of aid in case of 
guerrilla aggression, as well as to discuss 
economic development of the area. 

To the Siamese leaders, the domino theory 
is not such an object of ridicule as it is to 
some back home. 


Constitution, 


LANDOWNERS BATTLE BRUSH 
PROBLEM TO RESTORE GRASS 
AND SAVE NEEDED WATER 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. PoacEe] may extend his re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, landowners 
of my State and probably of your State 
are engaged in a real fight to repulse the 
spread of moisture-stealing, worthless 
woody plants and brush—more than 50 
percent mesquite—that threaten to en- 
gulf the land. 

It may sound like so much science fic- 
tion, but these dense, prolific brushes 
are suffocating the livestock industry 
throughout many other sections of our 
country, robbing the oe of soil, 
water, and livestock 
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The Soil Conservation Service and its 
range conservationists have surveyed the 
problem twice in the past 18 years and 
verify the alarming situation that more 
than 80 percent of the grassland in Texas 
has become infested with brush. 

Neither livestock operators, nor the 
Nation, can afford grasslands in poor 
condition, nor can we afford to lose the 
millions of acre-feet of water consumed 
annually by brush and weeds. Water 
lost to brush is water lost to all beneficial 
use. In Texas alone there is more water 
lost in 1 year to brush alone than is 
used by the city of Los Angeles. Just this 
morning the President sent this Con- 
gress a special message pointing out our 
critical shortage of water. Where can 
we hope to save so much water as cheaply 
as we can through adequate brush con- 
trol? 

In the face of this tenacious enemy, 
farmers and ranchers, not only in Texas, 
but throughout the rangelands of the 
entire country, are struggling to restore 
the abundant grasslands that once cov- 
ered our plains and prairies. 

The landowners in my district—the 
11th Congressional District of Texas 
are excellent representatives of the stal- 
wart stewards of soil, water, and grass- 
land who are waging this battle all across 
the United States. 

The whole Nation owes these people 
a continuing debt of gratitude for their 
efforts at increasing grassland agricul- 
ture, to maintain its role in production, 
and to protect American agriculture. 

Though treatment is going on all the 
time, the progress being made against 
the woody invader is far from encourag- 
ing. Treatment is costly, it is complex, 
and there is the disheartening probabil- 
ity of reinfestation on treated acres after 
a few years. Actually, most treatment 
results only in control, not elimination 
of brush. 

This is a serious matter and Texas 
landowners have no illusions about the 
toughness of the job. On the other 
hand, I have no misgivings about their 
competence and will to handle it, but 
they must have the cooperation of their 
Government, and above all, we must not 
lose the enthusiasm and the momentum 
which has been built up over the years. 
The Nation will suffer or benefit as these 
landowners lose or win the struggle. 

The Soil Conservation Service is keep- 
ing close watch on the problem and pro- 
viding technical assistance in treatment 
programs. Its plant materials centers 
are working at adapted grasses and 
legumes to recapture the land from 
brush, but a great deal more research 
and work is needed, and important as it 
is, brush control is only one of the many 
problems which should be studied in a 
grass and forage research center. Until 
such a center is a reality, one of the larg- 
est and most vital segments of our food 
supplying effort is going to be without 
needed coordination. 


REDWOODS 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent’s message on restoring the quality 
of our environment is a remarkable doc- 
ument. In addition to masterfully sum- 
marizing the problems we face, and the 
opportunities which we have neglected, it 
sets the stage for a meaningful exposi- 
tion of the whole problem in the public 
forum. It is time that we begin to give 
our best thinking to this vital subject. 

I am at heart an optimist. Therefore 
Ihave concentrated my attention on the 
opportunities outlined in the message. 
The various recreation proposals which 
are outlined in the message seem to me 
to be the essence of these opportunities. 

The proposal that we establish a Red- 
wood National Park is a case in point. 
But it is not one on which we can ponder 
long. We must not allow hesitation or 
procrastination to overcome the need 
for quick action. Even as I talk, the last 
of the great redwoods forest is being 
felled. Only a fraction of virgin forest 
still remains and the lumber industry is 
making short work of that fraction. 

The redwood is a valuable resource. 
The wood has many unique and desir- 
able characteristics. It resists rotting. 
It is almost impervious to insect attack. 
It weathers well. It is beautiful and can 
be worked easily. This is the reason 
there is a steady demand for its use in 
lawn furniture, house siding, and dec- 
orative fences. Its resistance to insects 
is also the reason why it lives for thou- 
sands of years in its native state. 

But the redwood is also a national re- 
source that must be preserved. I do not 
suggest that we deny the lumber indus- 
try the right to use redwoods. I do sug- 
gest that, considering their needs, we de- 
vise some way to preserve part of the 
forest for future generations. 

Redwoods are fast-growing trees. They 
replace themselves as usable lumber 
within 100 years. It is my feeling that 
it would serve all purposes, the naturalist 
and the public, and the lumber industry, 
to preserve part in virgin stand and al- 
low the remainder to be managed in the 
manner the lumber industry does so well, 
to provide sustained yields of a valuable 
umber. 

Establishing a Redwood Park does not 
preclude lumbering. Preserving a unique 
and unparalleled scenic masterpiece is 
not antithetical to the interests of the 
lumber industry. 

You have all heard of the cedars of 
Lebanon. I am told that a bare rem- 
nant is left. In fact, this storied grove 
of trees existed mostly intact well into 
this century. Now the remaining virgin 
forest is measured by individual trees, 
some of which are a thousand years old. 
The visitor today is not struck by the 
beauty of the individual trees in their 
unique majesty, but rather is appalled 
at the short-sightedness of the men who 
allowed all but this pitiful remnant to 
be cut and used. I propose that, when 
the administration’s proposal for a park 
reaches this House, we find a way to en- 
act it quickly, lest we be judged in the 
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same manner the stewards of the cedars 
of Lebanon are now judged. 


TRAILS 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Wyoming? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, the 
President has addressed our attention to 
the problem of restoring the quality of 
our environment. It was a disturbing 
message. I admire his courage in de- 
tailing, in such graphic form, our so- 
ciety’s “sins of omission.” 

We did not consciously set out to de- 
stroy our environment, but rather like 
Topsy, it “jest growed that way.” But 
whatever the reason, it is time we faced 
our obligations squarely and set about 
righting the wrongs we have visited on 
what most of us consider the most beau- 
tiful piece of real estate in the world. 

I was particularly impressed with the 
President’s reference to the establish- 
ment of a nationwide system of trails. 
A visit to the C. & O. Canal on Sunday 
illustrates the universal appeal a pleas- 
ant surrounding and a path have for our 
citizens. 

There is no reason why we cannot en- 
courage this type of facility throughout 
the country. By the turn of this cen- 
tury it is estimated that 85 percent of 
our people will live in cities as opposed 
to 65 percent now. As the cities grow the 
land that is available will be put to some 
use. Part of that land should be reserved 
for just such simple pleasures as the 
weekend stroll. It would have been a 
tragic waste of good real estate had the 
C. & O. Canal been filled in and con- 
verted to residential or industrial use. 
But throughout this country this is ex- 
actly what is happening to other lands 
within or adjacent to our great cities. 
No one is consciously planning its 
destruction and removal as a recreational 
asset, it is just happening because there 
has been no thought given to this type 
of use. This certainly is a sin of omis- 
sion. 

We can stimulate local communities 
to provide facilities for the stroller, the 
walker and the hiker. They should 
be located near him. 

A nationwide system of trails will 
stimulate local communities to provide 
their own systems. 

A program to encourage the establish- 
ment of trails and hiking paths need not 
be an expensive one. The land and 
water conservation fund will surely en- 
courage development but mostly it re- 
quires that government provide the 
vision and the leadership by judicious 
designation of areas already in the pub- 
lic ownership. By making such a des- 
ignation of suitable areas the Federal 
Government can stimulate the develop- 
ment of a trails system which will meet 
the needs of both the urban dweller and 
the serious outdoorsman. Wyoming is 
pleased to recognize this national need 
and to help fulfill it, Mr. Speaker. 
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BENNETT CITES NEED TO CHANGE 
SYSTEM OF ELECTING PRESI- 
DENT 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Florida? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, since 
1959 I have introduced and supported 
legislation to change the system of elect- 
ing the President and Vice President of 
the United States. I am gratified that 
there is a renewed interest in this major 
constitutional problem and I am hopeful 
that positive action will take place in the 
89th Congress. 

I am today reintroducing legislation 
first introduced by me on the opening 
day of the 87th Congress dealing with 
this important subject. 

My amendment falls into the propor- 
tional plan proposals and it is the one I 
feel is both fair and needed by our Na- 
tion at this time. The proportional 
method was first proposed in the 1870’s 
and it was approved by the Senate in 
1950, but not by the House. 

The legislation which I am introduc- 
ing today would abolish the electoral 
college system, preserving only the elec- 
toral vote. Each State’s electoral vote 
would be equivalent to the number of 
Representatives and Senators from that 
State, thus preserving the concept of 
States rights. Each presidential candi- 
date would receive the same proportion 
of the electoral vote as his share of the 
State’s popular vote. The person hav- 
ing the greatest number of electoral 
votes for President would be elected, if 
such a number is a majority of the whole 
number of electoral votes. 

If there were no majority for any can- 
didate, then the Senate and House of 
Representatives in joint session would 
choose the President from the persons 
having the two highest numbers of elec- 
toral votes. A majority of the votes of 
the combined membership of the two 
bodies would be necessary for a choice. 
The Vice President would be chosen in 
a like manner. 

I believe this proposal to be the near- 
est thing to electing a President by di- 
rect popular vote of the people while at 
the same time retaining and preserving 
the present relative strength of each 
State in the election of a President. 

There are other important arguments 
in favor of my amendment: 

First. The election of a candidate with 
a minority of popular votes would be 
prevented under most if not all circum- 
stances. 

Second. Minority parties in States 
where there is a dominant major party 
would have their votes count, thus giv- 
ing the single voter an opportunity to 
affect the outcome of an election. 

Third. Fraudulent voting or vote- 
counting and accidental circumstances 
would be less likely to defeat the choice 
of the voters. 

Fourth. Sectionalism will tend to be 
abated. 
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Fifth. Proportionate voting would 
strengthen the two-party system in the 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I am hopeful that my 
amendment will be given careful con- 
sideration by the Congress and enacted 
into law at an early date. 

A copy of my resolution follows: 

H.J. Res. 842 
Joint resolution proposing an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States pro- 
viding for the election of President and 

Vice President 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled (two-thirds of each 
House concurring therein), That the follow- 
ing article is proposed as an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States, which 
shall be valid to all intents and purposes as 
part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several 
States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“SECTION 1. The executive power shall be 
vested in a President of the United States 
of America. He shall hold his office during 
the term of four years, and together with 
the Vice President, chosen for the same 
term, be elected as provided in this Con- 
stitution. 

“The electoral college system of electing 
the President and Vice President of the 
United States is hereby established. The 
President and Vice President shall be elected 
by the people of the several States. The 
electors in each State shall have the quali- 
fications requisite for electors of the most 
numerous branch of the State legislature. 
Congress shall determine the time of such 
election, which shall be the same throughout 
the United States. Until otherwise deter- 
mined by the Congress, such election shall 
be held on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November of the year preceding 
the year in which the regular term of the 
President is to begin. Each State shall be 
entitled to a number of electoral votes equal 
to the whole number of Senators and Rep- 
resentatives to which such State may be 
entitled in the Congress. 

“Within forty-five days after such election, 
or at such time as the Congress shall direct, 
the official custodian of the election returns 
of each State shall make distinct lists of 
all persons for whom votes were cast for 
President and the number of votes for each, 
and the total vote of the electors of the State 
for all persons for President, which lists he 
shall sign and certify and transmit sealed 
to the seat of the Government of the United 
States, directed to the President of the Sen- 
ate. The President of the Senate shall in 
the presence of the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives open all certificates and the 
votes shall then be counted. Each person 
for whom votes were cast for President in 
each State shall be credited with such pro- 
portion of the electoral votes thereof as he 
received of the total vote of the electors 
therein for President. In making the com- 
putations, fractional numbers less than one 
one-thousandth shall be disregarded unless 
a more detailed calculation would change the 
result of the election. The person having 
the greatest number of electoral votes for 
President shall be President, if such number 
be a majority of the whole number of such 
electoral votes. If no person have a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electoral votes, 
then from the persons having the two high- 
est numbers of electoral votes for President 
the Senate and the House of Representatives 
sitting in joint session shall choose imme- 
diately, by ballot, the President. A majority 
of the votes of the combined authorized 
membership of the Senate and the House of 
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Representatives shall be necessary for a 
choice. 

“The Vice President shall be likewise 
elected, at the same time and in the same 
manner and subject to the same provisions, 
as the President, but no person constitu- 
tionally ineligible for the office of President 
shall be eligible to that of Vice President of 
the United States. 

“The Congress may by law provide for the 
case of the death of any of the persons from 
whom the Senate and the House of Repre- 
sentatives may choose a President whenever 
the right of choice shall have devolved upon 
them, and for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the Senate and 
the House of Representatives may choose a 
Vice President whenever the right of choice 
shall have devolved upon them. 

“Sec. 2. The provisions of section 1, article 
II, of the Constitution, which preceded the 
fourth paragraph thereof insofar as they re- 
late to conditions of eligibility for the office 
of President, and the twelfth article of 
amendment to the Constitution, are hereby 
repealed. 

“Src. 3. This article shall take effect on the 
tenth day of February following its ratifica- 
tion. 

“Sec. 4, This article shall be inoperative 
unless it shall have been ratified as an 
amendment to the Constitution by the leg- 
islatures of three-fourths of the States with- 
in seven years from the date of its submis- 
sion to the States by the Congress.” 


A SNEAKER ON SNEAKERS 


Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Customs Bureau’s recent adoption of new 
guidelines for the tariff evaluation of 
rubber-soled footwear has threatened 
the continued prosperity of one of the 
principal employment areas of my con- 
gressional district, Connecticut's Nauga- 
tuck Valley, the home of the United 
States Rubber Co.’s footwear division. I 
have today introduced legislation to re- 
verse the Customs Bureau’s action. 

Since August 19, 1965, when the Cus- 
toms Bureau published notice of its in- 
tention to reduce the tariff on rubber- 
soled footwear through the adoption of 
revised valuation guidelines, I have made 
numerous administrative efforts to pre- 
vent this action and to avert its obvious 
threat to the employment security of a 
large number of my constituents. 

I have had voluminous correspondence 
with the Secretaries of State, Labor, 
Treasury, and Commerce and with the 
President’s Special Representative for 
Trade Negotiations, Gov. Christian Her- 
ter, as well as with the Commissioner of 
Customs, and I have set forth in detail 
in our correspondence and conversations 
the hazards of the adoption of these new 
guidelines. In this endeavor I have had 
the full and personal support of repre- 
sentatives of the labor and industrial seg- 
ments concerned, and I am convinced 
that these efforts were favorably received 
in several areas. I had been encouraged 
by many expressions of sympathetic con- 
sideration of the Naugatuck problem 
from various Federal officials, and while 
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working closely with representatives of 
management and workers of Naugatuck’s 
footwear plant, I was again especially 
pleased to note the very receptive audi- 
ence accorded these officials by Secretary 
of Labor Willard Wirtz who heard their 
complaints at a special meeting in Octo- 
ber of 1965. 

Despite these presentations, however, 
the Customs Bureau has adopted these 
new guidelines, and moreover, it has an- 
nounced its intention to apply this tariff 
reduction retroactively to include im- 
ports which entered this country over 3 
years ago. On February 4, 1963, the 
Customs Bureau served notice on all 
appraising officers to suspend evaluation 
of all imported rubber-soled footwear 
which had not then been liquidated for 
tariff application. Now, after postpon- 
ing the importers’ obligation to pay any 
tariff for over 3 years, the Bureau is 
retroactively reducing the tariff which 
has accrued during that period. In view 
of the large Federal revenue loss involved 
in this measure, this action deserves fur- 
ther scrutiny, and to assist the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means in its delibera- 
tion on this matter I have requested 
from the Commissioner of Customs an 
accounting of the number of pairs of 
footwear which have not been dutied, as 
well as a calculation of the amount of 
uncollected duty involved. 

This highly discriminatory treatment 
of imported footwear is not a new phe- 
nomenon. It is paralleled by prior pol- 
icies of allowing imported rubber over- 
shoes containing synthetic rubber to es- 
cape full tariff application and by the 
gradual whittling away of the tradi- 
tional pattern that is still appropriate 
for our domestic footwear industry. The 
results of these practices and policies ap- 
pear most vividly in the Department of 
Commerce trade statistics which reveal 
an incredible rate of import growth with- 
in the past decade. In 1955, imports of 
protective rubber footwear totaled 185,- 
412 pairs, or 0.63 percent of domestic 
production, By 1963 this figure had sky- 
rocketed to 12,812,518 pairs or 55.25 per- 
cent of total U.S. output. 

As imports of rubber-soled footwear 
continue to rise in volume—from 40,000 
pairs in 1954 to in excess of 21 million 
pairs in 1965—it is becoming clear that 
the recent Customs decision is another 
step in the wrong direction. When one 
considers that the foreign producers have 
multiplied their 1954 volume of ship- 
ments by 500 times, rising from less than 
1 percent of domestic production in 1954 
to about 20 percent in 1965, while domes- 
tic shipments have advanced by only 
three times in the same period, it becomes 
clear that the importers have been al- 
lowed to capture more than their fair 
share of our domestic market growth in 
rubber-soled footwear, and that the time 
has come to apply the brakes before our 
entire domestic industry is irreparably 
injured in the process. 

My bill will put on the brakes. It calls 
for the continued application of the basis 
of valuation established by Presidential 
proclamation in 1933 to all rubber-soled 
fabric footwear imports which have en- 
tered this country since the date when 
Customs suspended valuation. This ac- 
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tion will restore to the Treasury the full 
measure of accrued back duties which 
have been owing since early 1963, and it 
will avert a major economic problem for 
this vital industry and its thousands of 
employees. 

I am confident that the Members of 
this House will recognize the merit of 
this legislation and its importance to 
the thousands of hourly rate wage earn- 
ers who depend on its protection. I 
strongly recommend its early passage. 


MISSISSIPPI HEADSTART 
PROGRAM 


Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 1 minute and to 
revise and extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I was very pleased to read in 
this morning’s Washington Post, the 
announcement that a contract had been 
signed by the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity for a continuation of the Missis- 
sippi Headstart program. I should like 
to take this opportunity to commend Mr. 
Shriver, the Director, Mr. Berry, the 
Assistant Director for Community Ac- 
tion, and Dr. Richmond, the Director of 
Headstart, for refunding one of the most 
worthwhile Headstart programs in the 
country. 

Since all of the facts were not given 
in the newspaper stories, I would like to 
bring to your attention the resolution of 
some of the issues which have delayed 
the signing. 

The total project will cost 6.2 million 
of which the Federal share is 5.6 mil- 
lion. It is a 6-month program and will 
enable 9,135 children to attend Headstart 
training classes. There will be 122 
training centers all over the State in 
every congressional district. 

In order to avoid some of the problems 
of the previous year OEO has worked out 
certain new procedures. For example: 

The agreement signed yesterday pro- 
vides for a new personnel and manage- 
ment team who have experience and 
training in budget and money matters. 

A new accounting firm, Ernst & Ernst, 
of Mississippi, has been retained. 

A prominent Jackson attorney will be 
counsel and the office has been moved 
from Beulah. 

In addition, three additional highly 
qualified people, all Mississippians, will 
be members of the new board—a profes- 
sor of psychiatry, an educator, and a 
pediatrician. 

A new handbook on accounting and 
fiscal procedures has been developed. 

New payroll and personnel procedures 
will be adopted. 

Because of the desperate need of the 
children in Mississippi for this kind of 
help and in order to eliminate one of the 
points of contention arising out of the 
previous program, a $35,000 escrow ac- 
count has been established from private 
sources to cover any disallowances which 
may arise from last year’s programs in 
the final audit. 
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Hopefully,- none of this money will 
need to be used but it is there because of 
‘the concern of these private organiza- 
tions to see this desperately needed pro- 
gram go forward. 

I was one of the Congressmen who 
greeted the little Headstart lobbyists 
from Mississippi when they came to tell 
us about their classes a week or so ago. 
Iam sorry that more of you were not able 
to meet these future citizens. The Head- 
start program has been an outstanding 
success all over the country but its mean- 
ing for the poor children of Mississippi 
is uncalculable. 

I believe that we need more Headstart 
programs in Mississippi and I have been 
assured by OEO that additional money 
is available for any organization offering 
an effective program which abides by the 
war on poverty regulations and the civil 
rights law. Iam glad to know, too, that 
the Labor Department and OEO have 
funded a program to retrain 7,500 dis- 
placed migrant laborers in Mississippi. 
This is most welcomed news and I trust 
that State and local authorities are co- 
operating fully in getting this project 
underway as rapidly as possible. Similar 
projects in other parts of the State are 
desperately needed. 

It is also good news that the surplus 
food distribution is going to go forward 
and will be increased. 

Not too long ago I joined my esteemed 
colleague, the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Resnick], in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the House the desperate plight 
of the poor people of Mississippi. We 
intend to pursue this matter even though 
the announcements of the last few days 
are most reassuring. 


CONGRESSIONAL REDISTRICTING— 
EFFORTS OF CONGRESSMAN 
LINDLEY BECKWORTH TO ASSIST 
STUDENTS, TEACHERS, AND 
OTHERS TO OBTAIN SUMMER 
EMPLOYMENT IN WASHINGTON, 
D. C., AND OTHER EFFORTS 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
am 52 years of age and have held elec- 
tive legislative offices 26 years—one-half 
of my life. I have represented the Third 
Congressional District 24 years. I was in 
the Texas Legislature 2 years. 

Each Texas Member continues to rep- 
resent and will until January 3, 1967, 
the congressional district or area from 
which he was elected in 1964. Because I 
was reelected for a 12th 2-year term in 
November 1964, which term began in 
January 1965, I am now and shall con- 
tinue to be the Congressman from the 
nine counties—Smith, Gregg, Van Zandt, 
Upshur, Wood, Camp, Rusk, Panola, and 
Shelby—of the present Third Congres- 
sional District until January 1967. A 
new congressional term will begin in Jan- 
uary 1967. The 1966 elections will de- 
termine who is to represent each of the 
newly formed districts. 
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Our present Third Congressional Dis- 
trict is to be abolished as of January 3, 
1967. A new Third Congressional Dis- 
trict is to be located in the western part 
of Dallas County and will border Tarrant 
County of which Fort Worth is the coun- 
ty seat—as of January 3, 1967. The 1960 
population of the Fourth District was 
216,371; the 1960 population of the First 
District was 245,942; the 1960 population 
of our Third District was 293,942. Five 
of the nine counties of our Third Dis- 
trict—the five with county seats are 
Camp—Pittsburg; Panola—Carthage; 
Rusk—Henderson; Shelby—Center; 
Wood—Quitman—are to be placed in 
Congressional District No. 1 which has 
in it Paris, Marshall, and Texarkana. 

Four of our nine counties—the four 
with county seats are Gregg—Longview; 
my home county of Upshur—Gilmer; 
Smith—Tyler; and Van Zandt—Can- 
ton—are to be placed in Congressional 
District No. 4. Neither the First nor 
Fourth District lost a county. I have 
run for office every 2 years in two of the 
nine Third District counties—Camp and 
Upshur—for 30 years; I have run for 
office in eight of the nine counties— 
Camp, Upshur, Van Zandt, Smith, Gregg, 
Panola, Wood, Rusk—every 2 years for 
28 years. I have run for office in Shelby 
county 8 years. 

I quote from an article that appeared 
in the Tyler Courier Times January 13, 
1966 concerning Hon. Brady Gentry, an 
outstanding and beloved citizen of Tyler: 

On the Washington scene 4 years and 
seldom raising his voice in the House, Gentry 
won recognition as one who diligently in- 
formed himself on bills and voted his con- 
victions with apparently no regard for party 
lines or political expediency. 

Yet, in his one bid for reelection, against 
a formidable foe, he came out on top. In 
1954 he defeated the man who had preceded 
him. LINDLEY BeckwortH of Gladewater, 
who in 1952 made an unsuccessful bid for 
the U.S. Senate against Price Daniel. 

But Gentry won in a close vote and BECK- 
WorRTH returned to Congress in 1957 after 
Gentry stepped down. Ironically, the only 
election Gentry ever lost was a congressional 
election back in the 193078. 

The victor in that race was a former school- 
teacher by the name of LINDLEY BECKWORTH. 


The post offices in the present Fourth 
Congressional District are as follows: 

Collin County: Allen, Anna, Blue 
Ridge, Celina, Copeville, Farmersville, 
Frisco, Josephine, Lavon, McKinney, 
Melissa, Nevada, Plano, Princeton, Pros- 
per, Renner, Westminster, Weston, 
Wylie. 

Fannin County: Bailey, Bonham, Dodd 
City, Ector, Gober, Honey Grove, Ivan- 
hoe, Ladonia, Leonard, Randolph, Ra- 
venna, Savoy, Telephone, Trenton, Win- 
dom. 

Grayson County: Bells, Collinsville, 
Denison, Dorchester, Gordonville, Gun- 
ter, Howe, Pottsboro, Sadler, Sherman, 
Southmayd, Tioga, Tom Bean, Van Al- 
styne, Whitesboro, Whitewright. 

Hunt County: Caddo Mills, Campbell, 
Celeste, Commerce, Fairlie, Floyd, Green- 
ville, Lone Oak, Merit, Quinlan, Wolfe 
City. 

Kaufman County: Crandall, Elmo, 
Forney, Kaufman, Kemp, Mabank, Ros- 
ser, Scurry, Terrell. Rains County: 
Emory, Point. 
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Rockwall County: Fate, Rockwall, and 
Royse City. 

Two colleges and one university that 
are in the seven counties to which four 
of the nine counties of our Third Con- 
gressional District are to be added are 
East Texas State University, Austin Col- 
lege, and Grayson County Junior Col- 
lege. I attended East Texas State 
Teachers College. Also my folks, A. S., 
W. P., David Paul Slaughter, and others 
went to East Texas. My father and twin 
sister—SFA graduates—taught. My 
father, a native of Georgia, and his sec- 
ond wife, Pearl Sloan Phipps, taught last 
in Smith and Upshur Counties. I taught 
school 3 years. While teaching I 
coached basketball and drove a school- 
bus. I feel sure some students from 
these schools referred to above as well 
as other colleges would welcome the op- 
portunity in the future to obtain sum- 
mer employment with the Government in 
Washington. I say this as one who also 
attended Sam Houston State Teachers 
College, SMU, Baylor—law—and Texas 
University—arts and sciences and law. 
Also I did some work through Abilene 
Christian College. In the newly created 
Fourth District there are about 40 news- 
papers, 18 radio stations, and 2 TV sta- 
tions. Dallas television and radio pro- 
grams reach many people in the new 
Fourth District. 

I was born in Kaufman County June 
30, 1913. I lived in Henderson County. 
My mother, Josie Slaughter, daughter of 
Elder W. W. Slaughter, a Primitive Bap- 
tist preacher, of Edgewood, taught in 
Henderson County. I now live and have 
lived for 24 years in the same house in 
the Union Grove community in Upshur 
County, Gladewater, Route 2. This is 
about 9 miles from Longview, the last 
city on the eastern side of the new dis- 
trict and about 150 miles from Denison 
and Sherman and Gordonville on the 
northwestern side of the new Fourth Dis- 
trict. I married Eloise Carter, daugh- 
ter of Barney and Mattie Palmer Carter, 
Tyler, Tex., in 1942—nearly 24 years ago. 
We have five children, Gary, Carter Otis, 
Mary Eloise, Linda Louise, and John Bar- 
ney, all of whom attend school. 

In the Texas Legislature I was a mem- 
ber of the Education—Hon. Charles Ten- 
son was my chairman—and Appropri- 
ations Committees and dealt with prob- 
lems of education, institutions of higher 
learning, and State hospitals. In the 
Congress I was second ranking member 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee—the committee of which 
Speaker Rayburn was chairman—and I 
have served on the Foreign Affairs and 
Post Office and Civil Service Committees. 
I have practiced law—I am a member of 
the Gregg County Bar Association— 
farmed, worked on a cattle ranch, in a 
tailor shop, grocery, filling station, and 
cafe. I have shoveled gravel on the 
State highway and done oilfield work. 
Because of these varied school and em- 
ployment experiences, I have been and 
am convinced that people sincerely de- 
sire to learn more about how their Gov- 
ernment in Washington works. My bill, 
H.R. 242, will help students get summer 
employment in Washington, D.C., in my 
opinion. 
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I include some remarks I made on the 
floor of the House of Representatives 
July 12, 1965. 


This is the third Beckworth bill which has 
been brought to the floor of the House of 
Representatives to apportion summer jobs 
among people of the States and the District 
of Columbia. The purpose of H.R. 242 sim- 
ply is to pave the way for more equitable 
distribution of Government summer jobs in 
the Washington area among young people 
from all of the States. Even though the Civil 
Service Commission has recently made a 
sincere effort to provide for wider representa- 
tion among the States in filling these sum- 
mer jobs, the Commission’s program has only 
scratched the surface as I see it. This is 
attested by evidence presented at our public 
hearings that approximately two-thirds of 
the 6,000 temporary employees appointed 
here in the summer of 1964 were residents of 
the District of Columbia, Maryland, and Vir- 
ginia. This obvious disparity clearly results 
from lack of a firm statutory directive which 
will insure young people in all of the States 
a truly equitable opportunity to participate 
in the unique summer experience of work- 
ing in the Nation’s Capital. 

My father and mother were teachers and 
first prepared to be teachers in Commerce, 
Tex., and, incidentally, were married in 
Greenville while they were attending school 
in Commerce. They were always interested 
in governmental activities as I always have 
been. My mother taught in Van Zandt 
County and my father went to schoo! in 
Kaufman County and was teaching and 
farming on halves in Kaufman County when 
I was born. My parents taught their pupils 
the importance of being interested in gov- 
ernmental activities. My wife and I have 
three sons and two daughters. We have 
urged them to be interested in government. 

In the time when my parents were in 
school and first began to teach, few people 
undertook to come to Washington to work, 
particularly in the summertime. Times 
have changed. Many types of people seek 
employment with the U.S. Government. 
Particularly teachers and boys and girls who 
are students wish to come to work in Wash- 
ington in the summertime in order to learn 
about the workings of their Government. 
The requests for these jobs are many. 

My bill H.R. 242 is identical to my bill 
HR. 5968 of the 87th Congress which passed 
the House by a vote of 301 for to 18 against 
and is similar to my bill H.R. 10 acl ga 
Congress which passed the House by a vo 
of 309 for to 19 against. I most sincerely 
hope that the House will again approve the 
very practical and necessary reform embodied 
in H.R. 242. 


I quote from my remarks during a 
hearing in the Senate on my bill H.R. 
242: 

On July 12, 1965, the House again passed 
this legislation on a record vote of 336 for 
to 22 against. I most sincerely hope that 
your subcommittee and your full committee 
will approve the very practical and necessary 
reform embodied in H.R, 242. 


As a former teacher, I have always 
favored and I strongly favor educational 
benefits for our servicemen and veterans. 
In the ist session of the 86th Congress 
I introduced H.R. 7724, “a bill to amend 
section 1622 of title 38 of the United 
States Code in order to clarify the mean- 
ing of the term ‘change of program of 
education or training’ as used in such 
section.” A favorable report was given 
on my bill by the American Legion on 
July 15, 1959. 

I quote the pertinent part of a letter 
written to Representative Dorn by Mr. 
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Miles D. Kennedy, of the American 
Legion: 

“In connection with H.R. 7724, while we 
have no resolution on the subject matter, 
I would advise that the American Legion’s 
rehabilitation representatives feel such an 
amendment to section 1622 of title 38 of the 
United States Code is desirable. We, there- 
fore, trust the subcommittee will favorably 
consider H.R. 7724.” 


The Veterans’ Administration gave a 
favorable report on my bill. The bill was 
reported favorably by the Dorn subcom- 
mittee on July 21, 1959, and its pro- 
visions have now become law. 

I consistently have supported and do 
support the policy of standing firm in 
Vietnam. 

As a member of the Texas Legislature 
and a Member of Congress for 24 years, 
I have supported the conservation, pres- 
ervation, development, and proper utili- 
zation of our natural resources such as 
3 and soil. This I shall continue to 

I supported the so-called GI bill for 
World War II veterans and I always have 
favored and do favor generous pay and 
benefits for service people and their de- 
pendents and generous benefits and pen- 
sions for veterans and their dependents. 
I supported the most recent GI legisla- 
tion, H.R. 12410 and S. 9 which passed 
the House February 7, 1966. I quote the 
pertinent part of a letter written me 
April 26, 1944 from Austin, Tex., by 
Harry E. Rather, of the American Legion 
of Texas: 

Dear LINDLEY: Thanks for your prompt 
reply in regard to the resolution passed by 
the department executive committee regard- 
ing the Legion’s GI bill of rights for World 
War II veterans. We know that you are for 
this legislation. We have known it all along 
and we are very pleased to find that you were 
at least one of the Congressmen from Texas 
to sign discharge petition No. 8. 


I quote part of a letter written Decem- 
ber 31, 1945, which I received from Mr. 
Joseph M. Stack, commander in chief, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, Kansas City, Mo.: 

I have the page from the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp reprinting your remarks and the 
various communications you have received 
in connection with your activities in behalf 
of veterans and their dependents, and I wish 


to express my appreciation for your efforts 
along this line. 


Also I quote a part of a letter which 
was written to me March 13, 1963, by one 
of the outstanding leaders of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars: 


You are known to have supported all vet- 
eran legislation. 


I have tried to help our unemployed, 
including our older workers. Some evi- 
dence of my efforts is shown by my state- 
ments and the tabulations in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, volume 110, part 3, 
pages 2857 and 2862. I quote two para- 
graphs from a letter written me by Sen- 
ator Par McNamara, March 25, 1964. He 
is chairman of the Senate Special Com- 
mittee on Aging: 

Thank you for calling my attention to the 
material you inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of February 13 concerning Federal 
employment of older workers. The staff of 
the Senate Special Committee on Aging tell 
me that they noted the data when you in- 
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serted it in the Record and that it is one of 
the best discussions of the subject. 

You are certainly to be commended for 
your zeal in combating age discrimination 
in Federal employment, and I wish you well 
in your further activities along this line. 


HOURLY MINIMUM WAGE PROVI- 
SIONS FOR HARVEST WORKERS 
IN OREGON 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posal to extend the hourly minimum 
wage provisions to agricultural harvest 
operations would have an effect on farm 
labor in Oregon quite contrary to the 
stated intentions of the authors of the 
proposal. I am referring particularly to 
workers in fruit, vegetable, and berry 
harvest operations where payment is 
customarily made on a piecework basis. 

The provisions of H.R. 10518 would 
not raise the wages of professional har- 
vest workers in Oregon. The present 
piecework payment, translated into an 
average hourly wage, already exceeds 
the proposed $1.15 per hour minimum for 
such a worker. Information compiled 
and published by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture demonstrate that farm 
wage rates in the Pacific Coast States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Cali- 
fornia are higher than in any other area 
of the Nation. 

I am concerned here today, however, 
with the fact that the bill would have a 
major detrimental effect on part-time 
employment opportunities for students, 
housewives, pensioners, the partially dis- 
abled, and others who, through choice 
or through no fault of their own, might 
not consistently earn the equivalent of 
the minimum wage. Thousands of 
workers in these categories would be ef- 
fectively excluded from earning the sup- 
plemental income, the spending money, 
or the college education fund that has 
customarily been available to them 
through piecework harvest employment. 

The producers of these crops are suf- 
fering from the cost-price squeeze, and 
if H.R. 10518 is enacted they will be 
forced to limit employment to those 
whose potential for production and whose 
performance is clearly sufficient to equal 
the minimum wage. If, because of severe 
labor shortages, the farmer is forced to 
employ all available help regardless of 
capability, then the minimum wage pro- 
vision would be a serious and unjusti- 
fiable economic penalty. 

I want to quote briefiy from an article 
in the February 1 issue of the Flying 
Eagle, the student publication of the 
Harrisburg Union High School, Harris- 
burg, Oreg.: 

Thousands of youngsters work a few weeks 
each summer harvesting Oregon’s pole bean 
and berry crops. They are needed. they 
want to and like to, but most of all they 


help because it gives them the opportunity 
to earn their own money. 


But they may have to enter the ranks of 
the unemployable. That is, unless those 
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who believe they should have the opportu- 
nity to work do something about it. Thou- 
sands of youngsters may be legislated out of 
their jobs. 

The bill before Congress makes no provi- 
sion for those who work on a piece-rate basis. 


These young people want to work, and 
we should be providing additional op- 
portunities for their employment instead 
of reducing their chances as is proposed 
in H.R, 10518. 

The bill, as presently written, would 
prohibit youngsters under 12 from work- 
ing, except in fields owned by their par- 
ents. Considering the number of young- 
sters under 12 who eagerly seek the 
opportunity to earn spending money 
during the summertime, after school, or 
on weekends in fields near their homes, 
this is an unreasonable limitation. For 
those between the ages of 12 and 16 and 
for full-time students, the bill provides 
for a minimum wage of 85 percent of the 
adult rate. For all others, the minimum 
hourly wage would apply. 

Mr. Speaker, the problems of the mi- 
grant worker are many, but in all can- 
dor, I must say that as far as Oregon is 
concerned, the enactment of an hourly 
minimum wage for harvest work is not 
going to solve a single one of his prob- 
lems. It may, in fact, serve to reduce 
the total income of a migrant family by 
preventing or discouraging the employ- 
ment of the young and the aged. One of 
the major problems of the migrant 
worker is underemployment, a situation 
brought about by the limitations of the 
harvest season, not by an overabundance 
of workers in the labor market. To the 
contrary, when the crops are ready to be 
picked, there never seems to be enough 
workers to go around for the short pe- 
riod of harvest. 

At this point, someone might well sug- 
gest that if wages were higher, there 
would be a sufficient labor force to meet 
the demand. The fact is that competi- 
tion for experienced pickers is such that 
the piecework rate can provide a sub- 
stantial hourly wage. Let me cite just a 
few examples of the earning capabilities 
of steady, experienced workers in Ore- 
gon harvest operations. 

At the 1965 rate of 444 cents per pound 
for picking cherries, a man and his wife 
earned $1,009 in 10 days in Marion 
County, Oreg. This was slightly over 
850 per day for each of them for a 10- to 
11-hour working day. During the same 
period, in the same orchard, a single man 
earned $492.05. 

At the rate of 3 cents per pound, a 
good worker in the pole bean harvest in 
western Oregon can earn up to $20 per 
day. 

In one apple orchard, at the 1965 har- 
vest rate of $4 to $4.50 per bin, 40 percent 
of the harvest workers averaged $3.05 per 
hour. 

In the blackberry fields, a family of 
4 picked 578 crates at 55 cents per crate 
in a period of 4 days. This was a father, 
mother, and two high school children— 
total earnings for 4 days, $317.90. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not my intention here 
to suggest that every worker earns the 
type of wages cited in these examples, but 
I do want to emphasize that Oregon 
growers offer plecework rates that en- 
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courage earnings well in excess of the 
proposed minimum wage. These pro- 
ducers would be delighted, I am sure, if 
every worker in the field earned the 
maximum wages possible, but not every 
person who hires out for harvest work is 
capable of maintaining a consistently 
high rate of production, and many are 
simply not motivated to do so. Among 
these are high school and college stu- 
dents, housewives, and the active elderly 
who find that picking berries, beans, or 
fruit is a healthful and enjoyable way to 
earn extra dollars, but who are not de- 
pendent upon the income for their total 
livelihood. Because of the chronic 
shortage of full-time harvest workers, 
however, these people play a vital role 
in Oregon's $75 million hand harvest op- 
erations. 

Testimony before the General Subcom- 
mittee on Labor discloses that the hourly 
rate for certain farm labor in some parts 
of the United States is as low as 50 cents 
per hour. I recognize that it is the in- 
tention of the sponsors of H.R. 10518 to 
help correct that kind of inequity, but it 
should not be done in such a way that it 
limits employment opportunities in areas 
like Oregon where average wages already 
exceed the proposed minimum. 

I am opposed to the bill in its present 
form, and urge that the minimum wage 
provisions be eliminated in agricultural 
harvest operations where peyment has 
customarily been made on a piecework 
basis, and that the bill be amended to 
permit youngsters of all ages to continue 
to seek afterschool employment in safe 
and suitable harvest work. 


THE 68TH ANNIVERSARY OF SINK- 
ING OF BATTLESHIP “MAINE” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. O'Hara] is recog- 
nized for 1 hour. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the 15th of February is an anniversary 
that will be observed by Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans as long as any remain, 
and it is my hope and prayer that later 
generations of Americans will continue 
the observance of the anniversary on 
which the battleship Maine was sunk in 
Havana harbor and the United States of 
America was started on the road to world 
leadership. 

It was the commencement of what fu- 
ture historians will call the 50-year 
war—the War with Spain, an interlude 
of peace and preparation, then World 
War I, another interlude of peace and 
preparation, and World War Il—the 50- 
year war that changed the face of history 
and started the peoples of all the world 
on a march to higher heights of human 
welfare and universal brotherhood. 

As the last veteran of the Spanish- 
American War in this body, I have 
sought as best I could to help in placing 
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the war with Spain in its rightful place 
in American history. The spirit of 1898 
was one of the noblest manifestations of 
unselfish idealism of the ages. 

In a large sense the Spanish-American 
War is the war of our country only casu- 
ally remembered, misunderstood at the 
best, and grossly undervaluated as a di- 
rect and driving force in the expansion 
and the moral enrichness of our own 
country and the mighty changes that 
have come as earthquakes of humanity 
all over the world. 

It is no exaggeration to say that when 
the Maine went down, with 266 precious 
American lives, in the harbor of Havana 
on February 15, 1898, a force was ignited 
that would not dull until benefiting 
change had come to every nation of the 
world and some measure of benefit to 
every human being everywhere. 

As the years roll on, Mr. Speaker, the 
war with Spain will come more truly into 
its rightful place in the history of our 
country. It is natural that in the rapid 
succession of events at the advent of 
the 20th century the war with Spain and 
its tremendous impact upon the develop- 
ment of our country as a world power 
should have been minimized if not 
overlooked. 

Since I have been a Member of this 
body, I have never failed to observe the 
anniversary of the sinking of the Maine 
on February 15 or the day closest thereto 
when the House was in session. This 
year we were not in session on February 
15, and by unanimous consent my spe- 
cial order was reset for today. 

Today I am including in my remarks 
the address on February 14, 1906, of Lt. 
Col. Alfred C. Sharpe, 30th U.S. Infantry, 
secretary of the army of Santiago de 
Cuba, at the dedication of the battle 
monument on the ruins of Fort El Viso 
at El Caney in Cuba. That was 60 years 


0. 

Please note that this address was made 
8 years after the Santiago campaign and 
at a time when the President of Cuba, 
the Government and the people of Cuba, 
all were grateful to the United States and 
the American soldiers and sailors who 
had come to the aid of Cuba in her 
distress and misery. 

I might explain that Colonel Sharpe’s 
address is included with other addresses 
in the report of the Santiago Battlefield 
Commission issued from the press of 
John S. Bridges & Co. of Baltimore in 
1906. It is listed in the Library of Con- 
gress as E717.1.S67. 

This Santiago Battlefield Commission 
on February 15, 1906, visited Siboney, 
Cuba, as guests of A. E. Borie, vice presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel Co., and 
selected, we are told, “the site for the 
proposed monument, to be erected by the 
Juragua Iron Co., commemorating the 
landing place of General Shafter and 
staff and Kent’s 1st Infantry Division, 
and the subsequent reenforcements of 
the V Army Corps in Cuba, as well as 
the location of the base hospital of the 
Santiago campaign from which all the 
wounded and sick were sent back to the 
United States.” 

In due time the monument was erected 
at Siboney by the Juragua Iron Co. I 
saw that monument at Siboney in 1955, 
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some 57 years after I, with my com- 
rades of the 33d Volunteer Michigan In- 
fantry, had landed there in late June 
of 1898, wading ashore from small boats, 
holding above us our Springfield rifles 
high in the air. The 33d Michigan was 
the first volunteer regiment after the 
Rough Riders to land in Cuba. Yet the 
monument at Siboney made no mention 
of the 33d Michigan. 

If the monument at Siboney is still 
standing, I know that Archie House, past 
commander in chief of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, will join me in 
the suggestion that someone at some time 
set that monument right as a historian. 
Archie and I are the only ones left of 
Company I, 33d Michigan, and we know 
that our regiment, even though unmen- 
tioned in the inscription on the monu- 
ment, was among the very first to land. 

Mr. Speaker, here is Colonel Sharpe’s 
address of 60 years ago: 

‘ADDRESS OF COLONEL SHARPE, AT DEDICATION 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, we 
have come across the seas to dedicate on this 
historic field a monument to the memory of 
brave comrades who here gave up their lives 
in battle. Unlike most wars whose glowing 
campfires and flashing guns have thrown 
their lurid glare across the pages of history, 
the conflict in which these men fought and 
died was waged neither for the defense of 
cherished institutions at home nor for sub- 
jugation and conquest abroad. 

They were not actuated by sordid ambi- 
tion and lust of power which have been the 
cause of so many cruel struggles among the 
children of men. They came not at the be- 
hest of loyal princes struggling for the suc- 
cession to a throne, nor yet for the extension 
of commerce nor for the acquisition of new 
domains. Their mission here was of a far 
different nature and so unique in its motive 
and so brilliant in its achievement as to be 
perhaps without a real parallel in the history 
of war. 

UNHAPPY PLIGHT OF CUBANS 

The people of Cuba had long been strug- 
gling to cast off the hated yoke of Spain; 
without recognition as belligerents, without 
a treasury, without a navy; hunted down and 
penned like animals in camps of reconcentra- 
tion; half naked and dying by thousands of 
starvation; with poor arms and limited am- 
munition, they yet maintained the unequal 
struggle through years of suffering and hor- 
ror such as has seldom blackened the an- 
nals of the race. 

Deeply moved by these sad conditions, so 
shocking to every sentiment of humanity, 
the great heart of the American people went 
out to these unhappy neighbors in unfeigned 
compassion and sympathy and began to de- 
mand how long in all good conscience this 
reign of desolation could be permitted to 
endure. 

The right of one government to intervene 
in the internal affairs of another had long 
been debated by the publicists and discarded 
as a pernicious and dangerous doctrine. Our 
own Washington had even warned the fathers 
to beware of entangling alliances. But any- 
one the least acquainted with the genius of 
our institutions and the character of our 
people could not have failed to foresee that 
sooner or later the cry of these sorrowing 
Cubans would pierce the soul and rouse the 
conscience of the great Republic of the north, 
and then woe to him who should stand in 
the way of their swift and righteous judg- 
ment. 


BRITAIN’S DECLARATION OF WHITEHALL 


It was not difficult, perhaps, for the people 
of England to understand the feelings of 
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their American kindred in this delicate situ- 
ation. They had themselves been similarly 
circumstanced a hundred years before when 
in the famous Declaration of Whitehall, after 
recounting some of the horrors of the French 
Revolution, they declared: 

“This state of affairs cannot subsist in 
France without implicating neighboring 
powers; without giving them the right and 
imposing upon them the duty of arresting 
the progress of an evil which only exists 
by the successive violation of all laws and 
every sense of propriety, and the subversion 
of the fundamental principles which unite 
men by the ties of social life.” 

But in that instance England was inter- 
vening to restore a throne—not to emanci- 
pate an enthralled people. And in the Amer- 
ican Revolution several years prior to that 
date the aid which came to the colonies from 
France was recognized not so much as an 
intervention in behalf of the colonists as an 
effort to humble the power of England. 

To the nations of continental Europe, 
however, the kindly impulses of the Ameri- 
can people were not so readily intelligible. 
They hugged the delusion that sectional dif- 
ferences were still smoldering among us 
and that united action on any great question 
of policy, especially one so serious as to in- 
volve the possibility of war, would be next 
to impossible. 

Accustomed to suppress individuality and 
keep the faculties of the mind among the 
masses inert, they did not realize that ours 
is indeed and in fact a government by the 
people, and that in point of intelligence, 
generous sentiment and spontaneous indi- 
vidual initiative the American character, as 
some one has justly declared, is probably 
the most striking and positive which the 
human family has produced. 

Such a people, once convinced of the 
righteousness of a cause, do not stop to 
count the cost nor calculate the benefits. 
Strongly imbued with the militant mission- 
ary spirit, their leaders are not only en- 
couraged to lead on, but even impelled fur- 
ther possibly than they originally intended 
to go or deemed it expedient to go. So it 
was in the great War Between the States in 
1861; and so it was again in the war of 1898. 


MCKINLEY SEES APPROACH OF STORM 


President McKinley and his able advisers 
saw the approach of the coming storm; with 
noble forbearance and high statesmanship 
they exhausted every resource of diplomacy 
to find, if possible, some basis of pacification 
and adjustment without an appeal to arms. 
And it is only fair to Spain to remember that 
these overtures were received and treated 
with a consideration which gave promise of 
ultimate peaceful success. 

But suddenly, like the flash of an electric 
bolt, a horrible event in the harbor of Ha- 
vana dissipated all possibility of settlement 
and passed the question from the delibera- 
tions of cabinets and diplomats to the forum 
of the people. The explosion of the Maine 
seemed to set the Republic on fire. Its rever- 
berations shook the remotest hamlet in the 
land. 

The story of Cuba’s wrongs became the 
theme of daily conversation and the burden 
of the daily press; it was told with touching 
pathos in the Halls of Congress; from ocean 
to ocean pulpits rang with burning philip- 
pics and the congregations again began sing- 
ing the grand old war song, the sublime 
“Battle Hymn of the Republic”: 


“Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming 
of the Lord; 
He is trampling out the vintage where the 
grapes of wrath are stored; 
He hath loosed the fateful lightnings of his 
terrible swift sword; 
His truth is marching on. 
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“In the beauty of the lilies Christ was born 
across the sea, 
With a glory in His bosom that transfigures 
you and me; 
As He died to make men holy let us die to 
make men free; 
While God is marching on.” 


VOTE IN CONGRESS IS UNANIMOUS 


And so the war began; obedient to the 
will of the people and without one dissenting 
vote, the Congress made an appropriation 
of $50 million at the immediate disposal of 
the President. This remarkable unanimity 
of action, obliterating all party lines and 
discovering the undivided Nation in solid 
phalanx behind the President as their Com- 
mander in Chief was perhaps one of the hap- 
piest surprises which surprising America has 
ever given to the nations of the world. And 
had they learned no other lesson save this, 
the opportunity to proclaim in such an un- 
mistakable and splendid manner the abso- 
lute unification and solidarity of our great 
country would of itself have been worth all 
the money the war cost. 

It is gratifying also to recall at this junc- 
ture the resolute attitude and good will of 
our cousins in old England. We are told 
that when approached by some of the con- 
tinental powers with a proposition for a coa- 
lition in behalf of Spain the British Govern- 
ment declined absolutely to consider it; and 
upon being pressed as to her attitude in case 
such coalition were formed without her, re- 
plied that in that event she would stand by 
the United States. 

I am aware that the truth of this state- 
ment has been seriously questioned, and it 
must be confessed that the tone of the Brit- 
ish press at that time was by no means 
friendly; but whether the report be true or 
false we certainly know this: that ever since 
the memorable victory which here crowned 
our arms 7½ years ago, British respect for 
America has been steadily growing and has 
been seeking expression on every proper oc- 
casion in words and tokens of esteem. 

Contemplating these happy conditions and 
hoping that England and America may con- 
tinue to draw still closer and closer together 
“hands clasped across the sea“ and girdling 
the world with the benign influence of 
Anglo-Saxon institutions, who shall measure 
the results of the war of 1898? 


NATION MOBILIZE FOR WAR 


We will not stop to review the dramatic 
scenes which followed the declaration of 
war: the hasty mobilization and embarka- 
tion of Shafter’s splendid corps; the dis- 
quieting rumors of phantom warships; the 
long, tedious voyage; the skillful landing 
under protection of our gallant fleet; then 
the affair at Guasimas, followed by the 
prompt advance and the final glorious culmi- 
nation here on that memorable July 1 when 
Capron's guns opened the day at El Caney. 
Those stirring events are vividly remembered 
by all and need not here be recounted. 

But it is gratifying to recall the fact that 
American prowess on this field was fully 
maintained at the high standard of its best 
and loftiest traditions. 

We had been taught by former wars to 
believe that when troops in action had sus- 
tained certain losses approximating 14 or 15 
percent, it would be necessary to bring up 
the supports, and when such losses reached 
the alarming proportion of 25 percent, the 
morale would be seriously shattered and 
further advance without reenforcements 
would be effectually checked. 

But it remained for the American Army 
on this field to establish a new world record. 
Without supports, without a man in reserve, 
and after a most exhausting march through 
the torrid jungle, the single thin line which 
rushed to the assault of these entrenched 
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positions lost more than 15 percent, before 
it had traversed half the bullet-swept zone: 
yet they gallantly pressed on, many of the 
regiments, exposed to direct and converging 
fire, such as the 7th of Lawton’s, and the 
6th, 13th, and 16th of Kent’s, leaving up- 
ward of 30 percent lying along the bloody 
path across the deadly plain. 


DEFENSE OF NATION IS IN PREPAREDNESS 


It may not be inappropriate to pause just 
here for a moment to repeat, as it should be 
repeated on every proper occasion and in 
every proper place, the lesson here impres- 
sively emphasized that if we would reach 
across the sea and strike a blow as quick and 
crus and decisive as was struck here in 
1898, we must have the most perfect instru- 
mentalities with which to do it; we must 
have not only an adequate modern Navy 
but a highly specialized and adequate 
Military Establishment as well. 

Relying with confidence upon our 
splendid battleships to do their part, we 
must, nevertheless, remember that their ac- 
tion stops with the shore. A ship, however 
magnificently equipped and handied, cannot 
fight on land; neither can a navy spare its 
vessels for transportation. Nor should we 
be satisfied with a contemplation of our 
vast resources and fall into the fatal belief 
that a land force can be suddenly impro- 
vised. Military resources and military 
strength are two widely different things and 
must not be confounded. 

We may possess untold wealth in the one 
and be sadly destitute in the other. The 
speedy organization, equipment, and em- 
barkation of some of the dashing volun- 
teers who participated so honorably in the 
Santiago campaign, was indeed a fine exhibi- 
tion of American initiative and organizing 
power. 

But our admiration for their bold and 
gallant action should never be permitted to 
obscure the fact that an immediately avail- 
able and well-trained force cannot be sud- 
denly created. In addition to the prelimi- 
nary work of organizing and equipping, the 
training of the modern soldier demands an 
irreducible amount of time, and time in the 
operations of war is an element which 
neither gold nor genius can command. 


MUST ALWAYS BE READY FOR WAR 


I know these are familiar and oft-repeated 
truisms, but, we regret to say there is still 
great need of their repetition. And they 
should be repeated and repeated again until 
our people come to a realization of their 
full meaning. We should never grow weary 
of reciting the old Roman proverb, as true 
today as when it was first uttered, that if we 
would have commerce, if we would have na- 
tional stability, if we would have honorable 
and lasting peace, we must be ready for war. 

This is the first and second and third duty 
of the state. Had we been compelled in 
1898 to postpone the invasion of Cuba until 
we could have organized and prepared a suffi- 
cient volunteer force, training them in all 
the scientific appliances of the present day, 
the strategic advantages would have been 
entirely lost, the enemy would have gained 
time to prepare a more formidable defense, 
the threatened coalitions would probably 
have been consummated, perhaps our com- 
mand of the sea interrupted, and the story 
of Cuba would have been far different. 

After the roar of battle has ceased to re- 
sound in our ears, after the armies are called 
home and affairs have resumed their normal 
course, we are prone to look back upon the 
conditions which led to the conflict as some- 
thing out of the ordinary and as not liable 
to happen again. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES AS WORLD POWER 


But human wisdom cannot foresee the 
varied form in which opposition to our wide- 
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expanding, world-engirdling Republic may 
next appear; having become a great world 
power we certainly shall be expected to meet 
the obligations of a world power; without an 
effective and immediately available land 
force backed up by a properly organized and 
trained reserve, no suddenly improvised 
transports however numerous, and no hastily 
assembled levies, however brave and patri- 
otic, will suffice. 

It is encouraging to see that the President 
of the United States, himself a veteran of the 
Santiago campaign, is leading the thought of 
the country in this important matter. In 
his last annual message to Congress he de- 
clares: 

“We cannot consider the question of our 
foreign policy without at the same time 
treating of the Army and Navy.” 

He points out the importance of thorough 
preparation and training, and adds: 

“Only by such training in advance can we 
be sure that in actual war field operations 
and those at sea will be carried on sucess- 
fully.” 

If the campaign of Santiago shall have 
brought our people to a serious contempla- 
tion of these vital truths, leading them to 
delevop and resolutely maintain an adequate 
transport service against all the arguments 
and influences of the intense commercialism 
of the day and a rational system of National 
Reserves capable of immediate and effective 
action, we shall recognize another debt of 
gratitude to the prompt and ready men who 
came over the seas to give battle here in 
1898. 

TRIBUTE TO SOLDIERS AT SANTIAGO 

Time will not permit us to call the roll of 
our heroic dead—lustrous with the names 
of the invincible Lawton, the knightly Lud- 
low, the brave Wikoff; yea, bearing also the 
names of Liscum, and Hamilton, and Egbert, 
and Haskell, and Forse, and Fornance, and 
the two Caprons, and scores of others less 
conspicuous, perhaps, in military rank but 
of no less conspicuous virtue. 

Many of them fell here gallantly charging 
these gallantly defended trenches; others 
succumbed to wounds or sank under wasting 
disease here contracted; and others still 
escaping the storm of shot and shell which 
swept down from these embattled heights, 
survived only to fall on other fields of glory 
in far away Luzon or under the walls of 
ancient Pekin. 

Soldiers every one of them. “Men who put 
their creed into their deed” and who, though 
conscious they were participating in a great 
drama on the stage of life, never stopped 
to act a part, never looked to the crowd for 
applause. And yet, what paeans of applause 
their splendid achievements did evoke! 

The President of the United States cabled 
to General Shafter: 

“The President of the United States sends 
to you and your brave army the profound 
thanks of the American people for the bril- 
liant achievements at Santiago, resulting in 
the surrender of the city and all of the 
Spanish troops and territory under General 
Toral. Your splendid command has en- 
dured not only the hardships and sacrifices 
incident to campaign and battle, but in 
stress of heat and weather has triumphed 
over obstacles which would have overcome 
men less brave and determined. One and 
all have displayed the most conspicuous 
gallantry and earned the gratitude of the 
Nation.” 


FORTITUDE, GALLANTRY, SACRIFICE 


And the major general at the head of the 
Army telegraphed from Washington: 

“Accept my hearty congratulations on the 
record made of magnificent fortitude, gal- 
lantry, and sacrifice displayed in the desper- 
ate fighting of the troops before Santiago. 
I realize the hardships, difficulties, and suf- 
ferings and am proud that amid those ter- 
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rible scenes the troops illustrated such 
fearless and patriotic devotion of the welfare 
of our common country and flag. Whatever 
the results to follow their unsurpassed deeds 
of valor, the past is already a gratifying 
chapter of history.” 

And General Shafter, describing in his of- 
ficial report the charge of Kent's division, 
declared: “In this fierce contest words fail 
to do justice to the gallant regimental com- 
manders and their men.” 

But why dwell on these splendid tributes 
of praise. “True fame demands not pane- 
gyric aid.” 

The memory of these modest soldiers is not 
only dear to their comrades; not only revered 
by their countrymen; it is embalmed also 
in the gratitude of all patriotic sons of Cuba; 
yea, it is enshrined everywhere in the heart 
of humanity. 


LASTING MONUMENT TO VALOR 


In erecting this monument to these valor- 
ous men we would also proclaim, not only 
to the people of Cuba on whose soil it stands, 
but to every stranger who may chance in 
coming years to visit this hallowed spot, the 
magnitude of the event and the sacredness 
of the principles which it commemorates. 

We wish it to stand here so long as stone 
and bronze may endure a fit emblem of 
stalwart heroism and unbending devotion 
to duty. 

We desire here to mark the spot where the 
last vestige of absolutism in the Western 
Hemisphere was forever struck down and a 
Struggling people lifted to honored place 
among the nations of the world. 

Above all we cherish the hope that it shall 
remain an enduring reminder to the in- 
habitants of this beautiful island, not only 
of the men and events in memory of which 
it is raised, but of the priceless boon of 
civil and religious liberty here won for Cuba 
with such costly blood, and that this precious 
heritage can be preserved only by the same 
unwavering fidelity to duty which led these 
soldiers from the northland across the tropic 
seas, 

And while we consecrate this monument as 
a memorial to the unmeasured benefits con- 
ferred, not only upon Cuba, but upon the 
cause of human freedom in all lands under 
the sun, we would also leave it here as a 
shrine to which every child of this young 
Republic can turn and receive fresh inspira- 
tion for the duties of a pure and noble 
citizenship. 


PATRIOTISM AND DEVOTION OF CUBANS 


Let not the people of Cuba look upon this 
monument merely as a tribute to the soldiers 
of a foreign land, Let it remind them, also, 
of their heroic compatriots, who under the 
brave and unconquerable Garcia, struggled 
so many long and bloody years in the cause 
of Cuba libre. 

Well do we recall those final days of June, 
when in the midst of drenching rain and 
mud almost impassable, we saw them mov- 
ing steadily to their appointed positions un- 
der the leadership of Castillo, and Sanchez 
and Benitez, and Marti and Rabi and Lora 
and their other dauntless commanders; their 
scanty clothing torn and tattered, many of 
them in bare feet and bare heads, and carry- 
ing their meager supply of food in bits of 
rags twisted and tied in the form of sacks. 
Gladly our generous men shared their ra- 
tions with them and bade them Godspeed 
in their splendid struggle. 

And so I repeat that while we establish 
this monument especially to commemorate 
the achievements of our own country, it 
would certainly fall short of our purpose 
did it not also bear testimony to the daunt- 
less patriotism and devotion of those heroic 
sons of Cuba. 

And to those who survived that long, sad 
period of darkness and are permitted to see 
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the joy of this auspicious day, we extend 
our sincere felicitations, wishing them and 
their happy country a bright and glorious 
future. Ciudadanos de Cuba. Nostros os 
saludamos, como a la aurora de risueno 
dia; y os decimos: Adelante, a conquistar el 
porvenir con honor y gloria. 


LOOKING WITH CONFIDENCE TO FUTURE 


Comrades of the Army of Santiago de 
Cuba, we do not forget that we are here 
to speak of the dead, not to praise the liv- 
ing. But in turning from this hallowed 
ground and casting our eyes over this once 
distracted but now happy and prosperous 
land, the soldiers who fought at Guasimas, 
El Caney and San Juan and Kettle Hills can 
find a fitting reward for their valor. 

And the consciousness of having been per- 
mitted to contribute in some small way to 
such a splendid result is a satisfaction which 
all will carry with them to the end of life. 
This monument which we here affectionately 
dedicate may indeed molder away; the very 
ground on which it stands may be submerged 
by the onrolling waves of yonder restless 
sea; but the eternal principles of humanity 
and justice which summoned the soldiers of 
the great Republic of the north to this fleld 
and for which our fallen comrades here laid 
down their lives shall never fail nor grow 
dim. 

Standing on this historic height which 
marks another step in the mighty march 
of human progress, we can look with un- 
wavering confidence to the coming years, 
realizing that these imperishable principles 
which constitute the very form and fabric 
and substance of our own national and social 
existence, are surely, irresistibly, spreading 
throughout the world, and have at last, 
through the shedding of much heroic blood, 
found a firm and impregnable lodgment in 
the heart and conscience of mankind. 

We are justly proud of the splendid part 
which our own beloved country has had in 
exemplifying these high and holy principles 
and in enlightening the world with the efful- 
gence of their glory; and now on this con- 
secrated ground and as we depart from this 
sacred shrine, we would renew to her, our 
native land, our heartfelt vows of fealty and 
pledge to her again, as did our fathers of 
old, “our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor.” 


TRIBUTE BY VETERAN WASHINGTON NEWSMAN 


Mr. Speaker, I am happy to include in 
my Maine anniversary address of 1966 
an article by Bascom N. Timmons, in 
the Houston Chronicle of February 15, 
1966, that was called to my attention by 
my friend and colleague, the Honorable 
Bos Casey. For myself and my fellow 
veterans of the war of 68 years ago I wish 
to express to Mr. Timmons our apprecia- 
tion of his tribute to the high caliber of 
the veterans of the war with Spain whom 
he knew at the commencement of his 
distinguished career as a chronicler of 
the Washington scene. His article fol- 
lows: 

Last Survivor IN CONGRESS To TALK AGAIN 
on 1898 Wan 
(By Bascom N. Timmons) 

A Congress in which action on its floor 
and in top committees gives priority to a war 
10,000 miles away in Vietnam will pause 
briefly this week to mark the anniversary 
of a disaster which triggered the Spanish- 
American War 68 years ago. It will hear a 
speech by one of its oldest Members, Repre- 
sentative BARRATT O'Hara, Democrat, of IIII- 
nois, last congressional veteran of that long- 
ago day when this Nation stood face to face 
with destiny. 

As in all our wars we were unprepared 
for the Spanish-American War. We had an 
Army of only 25,000 Regulars when Congress 
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declared war on Spain, the fourth most pow- 
erful nation in the world at that time. Every 
man who fought for the United States in 
that war was a volunteer. President McKin- 
ley asked for 125,000 men; more than a mil- 
lion offered their services, 

Few armies have ever suffered more than 
the AEF of 1898 in Cuba, in Puerto Rico, and 
the Philippines. There were cholera, typhoid, 
yellow fever, malaria, dengue fever, and 
tropical epidemics which could not be coped 
with in those days. 

Perhaps the high rating this writer places 
upon the soldiers and sailors of the Spanish- 
American War is because there were so many 
of them of high caliber around when he 
began to report the Washington scene. 

Adm. George Dewey was there and I 
came to know him well. I was also to know 
Gens. Arthur MacArthur and Nelson A. 
Miles. There were John J. Pershing, Peyton 
C. March, Leonard Wood, and others who 
became generals. 

Theodore Roosevelt, of San Juan Hill 
Rough Rider fame, had been President of the 
United States and one of my cherished as- 
signments was to accompany him when, as 
a private citizen, he ran for a third term on 
the Buil Moose ticket. 

Congress had many Members who had been 
Spanish-American War soldiers or sailors. 
(I believe that in all 93 have served in its 
Halls.) Best of all I remember Richmond 
Pearson Hobson, of Alabama, who as the 
heroic young commander of the collier Mer- 
rimac, with a volunteer crew of seven men, 
under a hail of fire sank his boat in Santi- 
ago Harbor to obstruct the escape of the 
Spanish Admiral Cervera's fleet. 

The one Spanish-American veteran who 
still serves in Congress is Representative 
Barratt O'HarA, a sprightly and youthful 83 
years old. How does it happen that a man of 
83 could have fought in a war only a little 
less than 68 year ago? Well, O'Hara, a 15- 
year-old high school sophomore, enlisted in 
the 33d Michigan Volunteer Infantry and 
landed in Cuba 3 days after the arrival of 
Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough Riders. 
O'Hara, as a doughboy, participated in the 
siege of Santiago de Cuba. 

The valiant Spanish-American War men 
who have become our senior war veterans— 
the deans of our fighting men—are few in 
number now. And once again O'Hara will 
arise in the House of Representatives to keep 
what he calls “a solemn obligation in com- 
radeship with those with whom he served in 
his youth, to keep aflame in a modern world 
the spirit of 1898.” 


NEW YORK ELECTION DEMON- 
STRATES THE ABSURDITY AND 
DISCRIMINATION OF THE SO- 
CALLED VOTING RIGHTS LAW 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Un- 
der previous order of the House, the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi [Mr. ABER- 
NETHY] is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
Congress passed legislation last year 
which authorized a Federal takeover 
of election machinery in States that 
polled less than 50 percent of their 
normal voting strength in the previous 
Federal elections. They called it the 
“voting rights bill.” It is generally 
agreed that the proposal was conceived 
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in the liberal mind of our Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Honorable Mr. Katzenbach. 

Of course, the idea was to concoct a 
formula that would reach certain States, 
of which my own was one, and exempt 
others. There is no doubt that the dis- 
tinguished Attorney General had in mind 
the exemption of his own, that of our 
President, and other favored areas. 

Following passage of this most dis- 
criminatory legislation and the unusual 
ceremonial signing thereof by our Pres- 
ident, the Department of Justice dis- 
patched carpetbagger registrars to some 
counties in some States which the legis- 
lation was designed to affect. As time 
passed registrars have been sent to oth- 
er counties in these States. As the pres- 
sures are applied, others most probably 
will be sent in. 

Regrettably, a large segment of the 
Nation’s population, though qualified and 
registered, just will not take the time to 
vote. Another large segment will not 
vote unless the candidates, teams of 
speakers and precinct workers are beat- 
ing the drums, knocking on doors and 
doing other things to arouse interest and 
coax the electors to the polling precincts. 
At times it is even necessary to arouse 
animosities, evoke an occasional ruckus, 
scandal or just a plain physical scuffie 
to get certain voters to the polls. Even 
when all these things are done, we still 
have a very substantial number who just 
will not vote and aiso another substan- 
tial number who even refuse to take the 
time to register. 

But no matter for what reason the ac- 
tual voting within a State fell under the 
50 percent formula, the State was auto- 
matically brought under Mr, Katzen- 
bach’s voting bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, a few days ago there 
was an election held in the 17th Con- 
gressional District of the State of New 
York. I am told that this is generally 
known as the Silk Stocking District of 
Manhattan. Their per capita income is 
very high. Their educational opportu- 
nities and training are said to be exceed- 
ingly good. This is a constituency that 
keeps itself informed; at least, this is 
what we are told. 

The campaign was quite spirited. It 
made national headline news. The news 
media in New York City and all over the 
country gave it tremendous coverage. It 
was hailed as a prestige battle between 
the citys’ new mayor, John V. Lindsay, 
and the State’s junior Senator, ROBERT 
F. KENNEDY, both of whom are frequently 
mentioned as potential candidates for 
President. Indeed, these two can match 
headlines with any in the country. In- 
cidentally, each of them was out front 
a year ago in the fight for the so-called 
voting rights bill as prepared by Mr. Kat- 
zenbach. They were terribly concerned 
about the vote in some States falling un- 
der the 50-percent potential. Both were 
crying out for a law—a Federal law— 
which would authorize Uncle Sam to 
move in and take over local election ma- 
chinery, down South, that is. 

Press reports indicate that nothing 
was left undone by the candidates and 
their respective forces in this recent con- 
gressional campaign. Considerable 
money was expended. Party bigwigs 
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were called in for stimulating speeches. 
Precinct workers toiled long hours day 
and night. No door knocker was allowed 
to catch dust. This was the campaign— 
the campaign—to decide who was the 
strong man of Manhattan, Mayor Lind- 
say or Senator KENNEDY. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary ef- 
fort and tremendous stimulus, thousands 
upon thousands of these well-informed 
people never showed up to vote. The 
turnout was a dismal flop. Considerably 
less than 50 percent of those registered 
voted and since quite a large number are 
not registered, the turnout was far, very 
far, under the 50-percent potential, the 
formula set forth in the Johnson-Kat- 
zenbach voting rights law. 

So, the returns in this congressional 
election brings the election and the dis- 
trict under Mr. Katzenbach’s theory of 
“Federal suspicion.” If the theory of the 
Johnson-Katzenbach voting rights law 
is applied, then the light vote calls for 
and demands Federal intervention. 

But have those who last year cried out 
for a Federal voting law complained? 
Has Mr. Katzenbach, the President and 
others, who last year were so concerned 
about those areas whose voting strength 
fell under the 50-percent formula ex- 
pressed any concern? Have they sug- 
gested Federal intervention? Do they 
plan to take to the television for a late 
night show to tell the country, “We shall 
overcome?” 

Mr. Speaker, if this election had been 
held in my State, and had the returns 
been comparable, official Washington 
would be in the throes of painful con- 
tortions over the plight of the people 
down in poor little ole Mississippi. 

But what we have discussed here, Mr. 
Speaker, all happened in the great State 
of New York. To the liberal politician 
that makes it quite a different thing. It 
is perfectly all right, above suspicion and 
just fine if an election up-the-country 
produces only a nominal vote; but if such 
happens in the Deep South, well, it is 
serious enough to warrant a complete 
abandonment of responsible duties in 
Washington, take to the television for a 
night show and subsequently to the Halls 
of Congress to pass a law. 

Although I have been listening, no 
word has come from the Department of 
Justice, the White House, or other sources 
in Washington that consideration will 
be given to passing some kind of law that 
will henceforth correct the light voting 
in the 17th Congressional District of 
New York. In view of the interest last 
year by proponents of the so-called vot- 
ing rights law, I think just for the sake 
of consistency it might be appropriate 
that they take a look and speak out. 
What about it, Mr. Katzenbach? 

Mr. Speaker, the highly regarded col- 
umnist and editor, Mr. David Lawrence, 
commented on this election in his column 
which appeared in the press on February 
13, 1966. I include same as a part of 
my remarks, as follows: 

Gives NATION EXAMPLE OF ABSURDITY 

or VorInc Law 
(By David Lawrence) 

WasHINGTON—New York City has just 
given the Nation a significant example of 
the absurdity of that section of the 1965 
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voting-rights law which permits the Federal 
Government to intervene in any State or 
district which employs a literacy “test or 
device” to qualify voters and in which 50 
percent of persons of voting age do not go 
to the polls. Such a situation is supposed, 
on its face, to be evidence of discrimination. 
Though it is obviously a form of “govern- 
ment by suspicion,” nevertheless several 
States are subject to Federal penalties be- 
cause a certain number of persons did not 
vote in the presidential election of 1964. 

In New York’s 17th Congressional District, 
on Tuesday of this week, there was an elec- 
tion to choose a successor to Representative 
John W. Lindsay, who resigned to run for 
mayor of New York City. The results show 
that THEODORE KUPFERMAN, the Republican 
nominee, received 44,225 votes, while Orin 
Lehman, the Democratic nominee, got 43,- 
230. The conservative candidate, Jeffrey St. 
John, received 7,810 votes. But all these 
together totaled only 92,265 votes. Yet there 
are 219,814 registered voters in the district. 
So here is a case where less than 50 percent 
of even the registered voters went to the 
polls. 

Under the voting-rights law, 50 percent 
is the yardstick. If 50 percent of the vot- 
ing-age population is not registered or fails 
to vote, this is supposed to be a sign of dis- 
crimination. In the 17th Congressional Dis- 
trict in New York City—an environment 
where “liberalism” prevails—the voting-age 
population unquestionably is far in excess of 
219,814, But many persons eligible to vote 
do not take the trouble to register just as 
those who are registered often don't bother 
to vote. In New York County only 50.5 per- 
cent of the voting-age population went to 
the polls in 1960 and around 50 percent voted 
in 1964. Does this prove that there was 
plenty of discrimination but not quite 
enough to get under the 50-percent mark? 

The argument against the South is that 
Negroes are prevented by “literacy tests” 
from registering. But there are “literacy 
tests” in New York State, too. The State 
law provides that a person is not eligible to 
vote unless he can read and write the Eng- 
lish language or has completed six grades in 
a school in which the primary language of 
instruction is English. This has been brushed 
aside now by the Federal statute which says 
that eligibility to vote cannot be condi- 
tioned solely on ability to read or write the 
English language. 

The motives that guide a citizen in not 
bothering to register or in failing to vote 
are numerous. The new voting-rights law, 
however, takes it for granted that in one 
section of the country this must be due to 
discrimination. In order to be consistent 
and apply the law equally throughout the 
United States, it becomes necessary for the 
Federal Government to assume that, when- 
ever and wherever less than a 50-percent 
vote is cast, something is wrong and that 
this is deliberately caused by discriminatory 
acts. 

The spotlight of the country has been 
focused on the South, because many of the 
voting districts there show less than 50 per- 
cent of the voting-age population went to 
the polls in the November 1964 election. 
The election specified by the voting rights 
law as the test was a presidential election. 
This usually attracts in some parts of the 
country a large percentage of voters, but just 
the opposite may happen in other parts. In 
the South, for example, where the Demo- 
cratic party has been dominant for many 
years and the party for which the State’s 
electoral votes will usually be cast has for a 
long time been a foregone conclusion, many 
citizens feel their vote would be superfiuous. 

Yet the law says that in any State where 
a literacy “test or device” existed and the 
turnout was less than 50 percent in the 1964 
presidential election, either statewide or in a 
subdivision, Federal voting examiners may 
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be appointed and the tests suspended, while 
the State is penalized for a period of 5 years. 
The Supreme Court is now dealing with the 
constitutionality of these provisions, and in 
the recent arguments before the Court some 
of the Justices questioned the basis for the 
50-percent rule. 

The New York City election is a conspicu- 
ous illustration of how inconclusive or 
irrelevant the 50-percent yardstick can prove 
to be. 


REV. DR. BERNARD BRASKAMP, 
CHAPLAIN 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Clancy] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I learned last night 
of the death of our beloved chaplain, the 
Reverend Dr. Bernard Braskamp. In 
these troubled times we all leaned heavily 
on his spiritual guidance and inspiration. 
The prayers he offered at the opening of 
our daily sessions were filled with wisdom 
and deep concern for our Nation. 

Mr. Braskamp was a most conscien- 
tious and devoted servant of mankind. 
His own great personal integrity, his 
loyalty and dedication have been an in- 
spiration to all of us. I believe it is the 
universal sentiment of the House that he 
has endowed us with a spiritual enrich- 
ment that we shall long remember. He 
gave us renewed strength and courage in 
difficult times. 

For 40 years Dr. Braskamp served as 
pastor of churches in the Washington 
area and then in 1950 assumed his duties 
with the U.S. House of Representatives 
as its first full-time Chaplain. We were 
fortunate indeed to have the benefit of 
the ministrations of a man of his caliber, 
and I wish to join my colleagues in pay- 
ing tribute to his everlasting memory. 


REDEDICATION TO THE CAUSE OF 
LITHUANIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HALLECK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my recent pleasure to be invited to speak 
at an observance of the 48th anniversary 
of Lithuania’s Independence Day. 

The program, held in Beverly Shores, 
Ind., was sponsored by the American- 
Lithuanian Club of Beverly Shores and 
featured a colorful presentation of Lith- 
uanian folk songs and dances, with par- 
ticipants wearing native costumes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
would like to include the observations I 
made on that occasion, Sunday, Febru- 
ary 13: 

ADDRESS BY Mr. CHARLES A. HALLECK 

In one sense I am happy to be with you 

today. Happy, particularly to meet with 
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you, to enjoy your friendly hospitality and 
to take part in the observance of a historic 
occasion. 

On the other hand, apart from the feeling 
of fellowship, we cannot really rejoice that 
the 48th anniversary of Lithuania’s inde- 
pendence must be celebrated “in exile,” so to 
speak. We would all rather, very much 
rather, that the situation might be other- 
wise—that we could be celebrating a con- 
tinuation of Lithuania’s independence and 
membership in the world’s family of free 
nations. 

But I can say, honestly and sincerely, that 
I am proud to be here. 

I am flattered that you have asked me to 
be with you on this ceremony of rededication 
to the cause of Lithuania’s independence. 

In a larger sense what you are doing here 
today is rededicating yourselves to the cause 
of freedom for all mankind. 

You are demonstrating your opposition to 
tyranny in whatever form. 

Certainly nobody knows better the mean- 
ing of the words “freedom” and “tyranny” 
than the Lithuanian people. 

Throughout their difficult history they 
have had to take up arms against invading 
armies. 

To the people of your gallant nation, tyr- 
anny is not just a word found in speeches. 

It is a real and terrible experience. 

By the same token, to the Lithuanian 
people freedom is not something to be taken 
for granted, like the air we breathe. 

Freedom is something for which they have 
for centuries fought and died. 

Let's review a little history. 

Forty-eight years ago, almost to the day, 
the Lithuanian nation proclaimed its inde- 
pendence. This marked the survival of this 
country, with its long history and rich tradi- 
tions, in spite of more than a century in the 
hands of the Russian czars. 

Reborn in the midst of World War I, Lith- 
uania was able to assert her independence 
only after Soviet troops, which had moved 
into her territory, had been driven out with 
Allied help. 

On July 20, 1920, in a treaty with Lith- 
uania, the Soviet Government declared “the 
right of all nations to free self-determina- 
tion” and, on this basis, recognized “the 
sovereign rights and independence of the 
Lithuanian state.” 

The Soviet Government further renounced 
for all time “all the sovereign rights of Rus- 
sia over the Lithuanian people and their ter- 
ritory.” 

During the two decades of Lithuanian in- 
dependence which followed, the Soviet Gov- 
ernment reiterated these pledges in other 
agreements with the Lithuanian Govern- 
ment. 

As late as October 1939, while forcing Lith- 
Mania to sign a mutual assistance pact,” 
the U.S.S.R. claimed to guarantee Lithuania’s 
independence. 

By that time, as we now know, the Soviets 
had already reached secret agreements with 
Nazi Germany under which the Baltic States 
were to fall within the Soviet sphere of in- 
fluence, 

Thus Lithuania, as so many times before, 
had again become a pawn on the chessboard 
of European power politics. 

By the summer of 1940 Lithuania had been 
occupied by Soviet troops and, after rigged 
elections during July ot that year, the coun- 
try was incorporated into the Soviet Union. 

And, as we all know, “incorporated” means 
that Lithuania was declared to be an integral 
part of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. 

It is not merely a satellite country, but has 
been totally swallowed up, with not even the 
pretense of a separate nation. 

Thus did the Communists betray their 
earlier to recognize the sovereign 
rights and independence of the Lithuanian 
state. It was typical of Soviet treachery. 
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Everyone recognized that the claim of self- 
determination was pure fiction—an insult 
to the intelligence of all loyal Lithuanians. 

The United States was quick to denounce 
this illegal act and has consistently refused 
to recognize the forced incorporation of 
Lithuania into the U.S.S.R. 

And in spite of the walls behind which 
the Soviet Union seeks to hide it, we know 
that the Lithuanian people have not accepted 
the denial of their independence. 

I recall that some years back, a committee 
of the House of Representatives exposed the 
Soviet use of deportation, persecution, and 
economic exploitation in an effort to con- 
solidate its control of Lithuania. 

But none of these actions has destroyed 
the enduring will of the Lithuanian people 
for freedom and independence. In short, 
the U.S. S. R. has been unable to either “Rus- 
sianize” or “Sovietize” the Lithuanian peo- 
ple. I know that you are not surprised at 
this. 

Nor do I think that anyone who knows 
the character of the Lithuanian people is 
surprised that a nation which has produced 
such great champions of liberty as Mindau- 
gus and Vytautas the Great—and which got 
the sweet taste of freedom under President 
Smetona—refuses to forget its own history. 

We are not surprised that a people as vig- 
orously independent as the Lithuanians re- 
fuses to submit to forced “collectivization.” 

Nor are we surprised that such a deeply 
religious people refuses to renounce God. 

And we are not surprised that a people 
with such a rich and distinct ethnic and 
cultural background and tradition refuses 
stoutly to even pretend to be “Slavic.” 

In a word, the free world is not surprised 
at the courage of the Lithuanian people now 
struggling under the stifling hand of com- 
munism, or at their determination to one 
day regain the independence they have tem- 
porarily lost. 

For history has demonstrated, time and 
again, that Lithuania is a nation with a 
fighting heart. 

But I have an idea I know who is sur- 
prised: the rulers in the Kremlin. 

Because they have failed to destroy the 
Lithuanian nation as a distinct people. 

For that is exactly what the Red regime 
has tried to do. 

But all of the well-known Communist 
techniques—from use of outright force and 
terror to sly propaganda and “re-educa- 
tion“ —have not succeeded in subverting the 
Lithuanian character or in destroying the 
Lithuanians’ sense of identity and love of 
freedom. 

The stalwart resistance they have shown 
and are showing cannot help but be a source 
of inspiration to others suffering under the 
same yoke. 

And especially is it an inspiration to those 
of us living under a flag of liberty. 

By observances such as this you are re- 
minding yourselves and free men everywhere 
that human bondage has not yet been wiped 
from the face of the earth and that much 
needs yet to be done. 

The way may well be long and hard for all 
of us. 

Freedom was never easily won. It is never 
easily held. 

Four times since I was a young man in the 
uniform of World War I, my country has 
come to the defense of freedom. 

We are in such a conflict today, and we 
must be prepared for whatever else may be 
demanded of us in the months and years to 
come. 

As we look ahead, it might be well to re- 
call the words of the late John Foster Dulles, 
Secretary of State under our great President, 
Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Speaking at the congressional inquiry into 
the incorporation of the Baltic States by the 
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U.S.S.R. 13 years ago, Secretary Dulles said 
this: 


“What of the future? First of all, let us 
never lose hope that there is a future.” 

“I recall,” he said, “I was looking in my 
Bible yesterday—some of the earliest history 
recorded in the books of the Old Testament. 
The nations there mentioned are such as 
Israel, Arabia, Egypt, and Lebanon. How 
many times have these nations of many 
thousands of years ago been submerged, to 
rise again?” 

“The Baltic peoples,” Secretary Dulles 
continued, “in the face of every imposition, 
retain their will to be free and maintain 
their steadfast opposition to Soviet despot- 
ism. Terrorism has been prolonged now for 
13 years. Many of their courageous and 
noble representatives have been executed, 
deported, or driven into exile. But their 
martyrdom keeps patriotism alive.” 

Then Secretary Dulles said this: 

“Some may say that it is unrealistic and 
impractical not to recognize the enforced 
incorporation of Estonia, Latvia, and Lith- 
uania into the Soviet Union. We believe, 
however, that despotism of the Soviet type 
cannot indefinitely perpetuate its rule over 
hundreds of millions of people who love 
God, country, and who have a sense of per- 
sonal dignity. 

“The Soviet system which seeks to ex- 
punge the distinctive characteristics of na- 
tion, creed, and individuality must itself 
change or be doomed ultimately to collapse. 
The time of collapse depends largely on 
whether the peoples who remain free pro- 
duce spiritual, intellectual, and material 
richness; and whether we have a faith that 
can penetrate any Iron Curtain; and we 
must be sure that captive peoples know that 
they are not forgotten, that we are not 
reconciled to their fate, and above all, we 
are not prepared to seek illusory safety for 
ourselves by a bargain with their masters 
which would confirm their captivity.” 

Let me say now for myself: As majority 
leader in the U.S. House of Representatives 
at the time Mr. Dulles made that statement, 
I shared those sentiments with him. 

I still hold to them. 

We would be guilty of wishful thinking 
if we believed the collapse of the Soviet 
Union is imminent. 

But there is a growing evidence that all 
is not well with the Red conspiracy. 

Cracks are beginning to show in the Com- 
munist front. 

Mr. Castro, who not so long ago was wel- 
coming the Red Chinese to his shores and 
boasting of his alliance with them, now ac- 
cuses them of bad faith. 

Red China, in turn, is increasingly bel- 
ligerent toward Russia, accusing the U.S.S.R. 
of all sorts of things, while the Kremlin 
casts an increasingly wary eye at the inten- 
tions of Chou En-lai and Mao Tse-tung. 

Apparently there has been a falling out 
among thieves. 

This is the weakness of gangsters, whether 
they are gangster lords of the numbers games 
or gangster nations. 

They rule only through terror and vio- 
lence. There is no sense of honor within 
their own ranks. 

And there is room for only one at the top 
on the world of dictators. 

I learned with gratification that the re- 
cently completed Ecumenical Council in the 
Vatican consecrated two Lithuanian bishops. 
This, it seems to me, is a significant develop- 
ment for Lithuanians here and abroad. 

And I read with a great deal of interest 
that Communist masters are becoming in- 
creasingly concerned about the generation 
of young Lithuanians. 

As I understand it, they are becoming a 
touchy problem. 

It seems they just are not conforming the 
way they are supposed to. 

They refuse to be brainwashed. 
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We hear there are commotions when Com- 
munist Party or governmental decisions haye 
been published and when the campaign to 
explain them and enforce them is underway. 

In other words, a lot of Lithuanians just 
are not buying this business of government 
from the top down. 

Thus is history repeating itself in this 
brave country. 

Because through the ages, whether occu- 
pied by German, Polish, Swedish, or Russian 
forces, the people of Lithuania have re- 
mained faithful to their culture, their his- 
tory and their church. 

Every year in the House of Representatives 
many Members arise to join with you in the 
observance of the anniversary of your Inde- 
pendence Day. 

And I find one theme running through the 
remarks by my colleagues on this occasion— 
a universal respect for the character of the 
Lithuanian people. 

Today, as I am sure you know, the largest 
Lithuanian community beyond the borders 
of your native land is here in America, with 
more than a million of your countrymen 
having been welcomed to our shores. 

Here you are giving full measure of your 
energies and talents to help us produce that 
spiritual, intellectual and material richness 
that will speed the end of bondage for all 
freedom-loving people. 

One thing the Communists either refuse 
to believe or just do not understand: that 
“Truth, crushed to earth shall rise again.” 

There is solid evidence that truth is rising 
again in Lithuania in spite of all Soviet efforts 
to keep it down. 

Our task here in this great land of freedom 
and opportunity, of blessings and bounty, is 
to make sure the people of Lithuania know 
they have a powerful and faithful friend who 
has not forgotten and will not forget their 
hopes and aspirations. 

Thank you for inviting me to take part 
in this significant occasion. 


BOXCAR SHORTAGE IS YEAR- 
ROUND PROBLEM 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Iask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, the box- 
car shortage at harvesttime has grown 
into a year-round problem, and I have 
called this situation to the attention of 
the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee. I have asked the dis- 
tinguished chairman of that committee 
to request a rule on the Senate-passed 
bill to give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission additional rate-setting pow- 
ers that would lead to an adequate sup- 
ply of boxcars in all parts of the Nation. 
This is the bill for which hearings were 
held by the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee last fall, in which 
many of our colleagues, including myself, 
spoke in support of passage. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
tells me that the boxcar shortage has 
been in existence in varying degrees of 
severity for 17 years, and that the Com- 
mission would be in an excellent position 
to remedy the situation if the House joins 
the Senate in passing this bill giving the 
ICC the authority to establish reasonable 


per diem rental rates on boxcars. 
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The House Committee completed the 
hearings on this bill last year, and all 
that now needs to be done is for the com- 
mittee to request a hearing from the 
Rules Committee so that the bill can 
reach the House floor for action. I hope 
this is done without delay, so an.end can 
be put to the deplorable situation that 
sees the Nation’s boxcar supply decreased 
by over 2,000 cars a month. With 
mounting international problems and 
plans to increase food shipments to 
needy nations, the United States cannot 
afford to have a further deterioration in 
the railway freight system. 


HE DID AND IT HAPPENED 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, in last 
Saturday’s Akron Beacon-Journal a most 
interesting letter to the editor appeared. 
Imagine the plight of this poor man. 
To THE EDITOR: 

I was told in 1964 that if I voted for Barry 
Goldwater that taxes would go up and there 
would be further war in Vietnam. 

They were right—I voted for Goldwater 
and taxes have gone up and there is more 
war in Vietnam. y 

CHARLES CHURCH, 
First National Tower Building. 


WHEELING NEWS-REGISTER AND 
CHARLESTON GAZETTE PUBLISH 
FORTHRIGHT VIETNAM EDITO- 
RIALS 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from West Virginia [Mr. MOORE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
mounting concern in my State about our 
involvement in Vietnam. Two promi- 
nent Democratic newspapers in West 
Virginia have published forthright edi- 
torials reflecting this concern. They are 
the Wheeling News-Register and the 
Charleston Gazette. 

So that my colleagues will have an 
opportunity to read these penetrating 
editorials I include them in my remarks. 
[From the Wheeling (W. Va.) News-Register, 

Feb. 21, 1966] 
WHERE THE REAL DANGER LIES 

In arguing for the administration’s stand 
in Vietnam, Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
constantly seeks to draw a parallel between 
Vietnam and the war against Hitler, thus 
arousing all the complex emotions bound up 
with World War II and its aftermath. 

Yet any analogy between an international 
war precipitated by a dictator’s career of 
brazen territorial conquest, and the conse- 
quences of a social revolution arising from 
the ashes of colonialism, is utterly false. 
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There has been aggression in Vietnam, we 
admit. But the essential facts are that an 
indigenous national revolution began there 
during the Japanese occupation, that under 
Communist leadership the revolution swept 
away French colonial rule, that to fill the 
vacuum an international agreement. was 
reached at Geneva providing for military 
neutralization and self-determination for all 
of Vietnam, and that the United States then 
set out to upset the Geneva pacts by estab- 
lishing a military satellite in South Vietnam. 

North Vietnam’s response, first by supply- 
ing and training guerrillas and then by send- 
ing in its own troops, was certainly aggres- 
sive, but it was above all a response. To 
equate it with Hitler’s aggressions across na- 
tional frontiers is a spurious debating tac- 
tic and nothing more. Were the two situa- 
tions comparable, the United States would 
have no trouble winning support and sym- 
pathy from the overwhelming majority of 
U.N. members, as we did in resisting a gen- 
uine case of internationally indicated aggres- 
sion in Korea. Support and sympathy in the 
U.N. on Vietnam is something we conspicu- 
ously do not enjoy. 

As long as Mr. Rusk and others high in the 
administration insist on distorting and mis- 
representing the true facts of this situation 
the greater the chances of an even wider war 
at the expense of thousands of American 
lives. 

If we will stop confusing the containment 
of China with the containment of commu- 
nism, we will understand that the best bar- 
rier to Chinese national ambitions is the 
indigenous nationalism of southeast Asia— 
which Ho Chi Minh represents in Hanoi 
whether we like it or not, and which a 
neutralized coalition regime could represent 
in Saigon. 

Some fear that if we left it to the Vietnam- 
ese to make their own choice the two Viet- 
nams might later be reunified under Commu- 
nist control. This is not at all certain. Yet 
even a Communist Vietnam, truly expressive 
of popular aspirations and militarily neutral- 
ized under Russian, American, and perhaps 
U.N. guarantees, could stabilize the area far 
better than an open-ended American military 
commitment which generates its own insta- 
bility. The issue is not one of ideology, 
but native, anticolonial revolution. 

The real danger in the administration’s 
blind position with Vietnam is the general- 
izing of this particular adventure into a doc- 
trine of counterrevolutionary responsibility. 
To say that we have a duty to wage a war of 
antiliberation wherever the Communists 
choose to wage a war of liberation is to ful- 
fill their own prophecy for them. America 
has in fact nô obligation to police the world 
against social uprisings, and could not do 
so if it tried. Whatever the outcome in 
southeast Asia, let us avoid being trapped by 
Marxist dogma into accepting a role the 
Marxists invent for us. 

[From the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette, 

Feb. 22, 1966] 
VIETNAM RAISES QUESTION OF WHO'S 
BEING CONTAINED 


Assuming even that South Vietnam's Gov- 
ernment is prepared to initiate the desirable 
and necessary reforms outlined by President 
Johnson at Honolulu, no one should get the 
idea that the war will suddenly terminate. 

To begin with, Laos received, under the 
Kennedy administration, more aid per capita 
than any other country. Yet, as Arthur M. 
Schlesinger, in his recent book makes clear, 
“Laos simply did not have the national or so- 
cial structure to absorb the remorseless flood 
of American bounty.” South Vietnam, of 
course, is considerably worse off than Laos 
ever was. 

And in the second place, the assumption 
that Marshal Ky’s privileged regime is anx- 
ious to spread the wealth around ranks on 
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a par with the assumption West Virginia’s 
Board of Public Works is panting to sup- 
port executive budget and short ballot 
amendments. By this time Americans 
should have realized the vested elite, home 
or abroad, never surrenders prerogatives and 
powers voluntarily. 

“There are” said the New York Times, 
about a week ago, no shortcuts out of the 
Vietnamese morass.” 

Indeed, if there were, the world may rest 
assured President Johnson long ago would 
have discovered them and acted upon them. 
The President, whose political antenna, in 
any event, is as sensitive as any man’s, is 
well aware of the divisive force the Vietnam 
war has become in our society and what that 
division can do to wreck consensus govern- 
ment. 

To quote the Times again: 

“The United States is in for a long, hard, 
more costly, and more dangerous war.” 

France found this out during the late 
1940's and early 1950's. 

Unwilling to learn from France's bitter 
lesson, apparently the United States must 
suffer through a similar harsh experience. 

Despite advice from every acknowledged 
Far Eastern expert, including General Mac- 
Arthur, that the United States has no busi- 
ness getting bogged down in a land war on 
the Asian Continent, the United States is 
now in a full-scale land war on that con- 
tinent and daily pouring additional Ameri- 
can lives down a vast, bottomless maw. 

The war is being pursued and carried out 
largely on the advice of diplomats and mili- 
tarists who have consistently and unerring- 
ly erred in their predictions as to what was 
required to win the war and who have yet 
to admit they and their panaceas have been 
everlastingly wrong. 

The eternal excuse for failure has been 
not enough. Not enough firepower was 
brought to bear, not enough bombs were 
dropped, not enough of the right targets 
were hit, not enough American troops were 
committed to South Vietnam’s defense, not 
enough of our allies have wakened to the 
seriousness of the situation, not enough re- 
solve has been demonstrated by the United 
States to convince Hanoi and the Vietcong 
of our purpose in Vietnam. Always not 
enough—never a doubt that no matter what 
is tried or how much is waggered in materiel 
and in manpower, the bet may not be 
enough to counter the stakes shoved in by 
the other side. 

Thus, the United States has been gradu- 
ally and steadily upping the ante. 

In a brief 3 years its complement of troops 
has risen from about 25,000 to more than 
200,000. Within 6 months thousands addi- 
tional cannon fodder will have been trans- 
ported across the Pacific by boat or air. In 
fact, the same brilliant tacticlans who've 
recommended covering all bets are today 
cautiously proclaiming that some time dur- 
ing 1967 the United States will need and will 
have 600,000 youngsters fighting for the 
fatherland in Vietnam. 

This is what our foreign policy of the last 
18 years is leading to. This is the policy 
known as containment, conceived under Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson, continued un- 
der Secretary of State John Dulles, and still 
chugging along under Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk. Somehow, isn’t it time someone 
asked the question: 

“Who's being contained—them or us?” 


TVA BRIDGE ACT 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today legislation which would 
amend the TVA Bridge Act to provide 
for the alteration, reconstruction, or re- 
location by the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority of certain highway and railroad 
bridges, i 

This amendment is necessary to give 
the authority to use appropriated funds 
to the TVA in order to raise, widen, or 
reconstruct bridges which have become 
obstructions to navigation on the Ten- 
nessee River and its tributaries. There 
are several points where bridge altera- 
tions would permit more effective use of 
the waterway but especially important 
is the Tennessee State Highway 58 
bridge over the Hiwasee River, near 
Charleston and Calhoun, Tenn. When 
this. bridge was originally constructed 
there was little prospect of great water 
traffic. Now, however, the MHiwasee 
services a tremendous industrial com- 
plex, including a giant Bowaters paper- 
mill and an Olin Matheison plant. The 
TVA has deepened the present channel 
to accommodate present and potential 
traffic but the full benefits of this vital 
waterway cannot be fully realized until 
bottlenecks have been removed. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge members of the 
Public Works Committee to favorably 
consider this important legislation. 


NEED FOR BAIL REFORM 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. SCKWEI- 
KER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Recorp and include extrane- 
ous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHWEIKER. Mr. Speaker, a 
short time ago the attention of the coun- 
try was focused upon an incident that 
happened in Pennsylvania involving 19- 
year-old Tyrone Collins, who, while free 
on $500 bail pending the trial of an as- 
sault charge in Mobile, Ala., moved to his 
new home in Pennsylvania in alleged 
violation of the conditions of his bail. 
Alabama bondsmen, without the aid of 
Pennsylvania law enforcement authori- 
ties, or any search or arrest warrant or 
any other judicial process, summarily 
removed Collins from his home in Nor- 
ristown, Pa., by force during the middle 
of the night and, without the interposi- 
tion of any judicial authority, removed 
him some 1,000 miles away to Alabama. 

The country was shocked, not because 
it felt that Tyrone Collins should not 
have to stand trial on the charge levied 
against him by the authorities of the 
State of Alabama, but because of the 
procedures employed by the bondsmen to 
return Collins to Alabama. The decision 
of private citizens, motivated simply by 
a desire to protect their financial invest- 
ment, using summary action and force to 
abduct their quarry from the domain of 
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the sovereignty of the Commonwealth of 
Pennsylvania to a distant part of the 
country, without any judicial sanction 
and consequently without any assurance 
of procedural due process, was more 
than most people believed tolerable. Yet, 
according to longstanding court deci- 
sions, what happened in the Collins case 
was not proscribed by the due process 
guarantees of the Constitution, nor by 
any other provision of Federal law. 

The Collins incident brought to light a 
situation not generally known to the 
public: that at common law a bondsman 
possesses the power to take a bailee into 
custody summarily at any time and re- 
turn him to the authorities who initially 
sanctioned his release, and that this 
power may be exercised even when the 
bailee has fled to another State or juris- 
diction. Virtually no restriction is placed 
upon what the bondsman may do to ef- 
fectuate this return. There need be no 
compliance with State arrest procedures, 
with procedures securing persons against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, or 
with any requirement that a person 
taken from one State to another without 
his consent be given a judicial hearing 
on the reasonableness of the removal. 
In short, the bondsman can act without 
the sanction of any State or Federal 
tribunal. This common law rule is still 
the law today. 

Not only had the integrity and sov- 
ereignty of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania been flaunted by what had hap- 
pened, but it was also apparent that 
there had been, at least by modern 
standards, a violation of individual 
rights that in analogous circumstances 
could never legally occur. It was evident 
that this situation could no longer be 
tolerated. No longer could society con- 
done a philosophy that regarded the 
bailee as nothing more than the bonds- 
man’s chattel—a mere piece of property 
that the bondsman-owner could abuse 
in any way without answering to the law 
for his actions. 

The irony of the Collins situation was 
made all the more poignant by the fact 
that when the State officials request the 
return of a fugitive from justice who has 
taken refuge in another State, they com- 
ply with very strict procedures, speci- 
fied by article IV, section 2, clause 2 of 
the Constitution, which utilize the exec- 
utive authority of the refuge or asylum 
State for taking the fugitive into custody. 
Only after the fugitive has been given a 
hearing in the asylum State by the au- 
thorities of that State, and it has been 
determined that he has left the jurisdic- 
tion of the demanding State in violation 
of law, can the fugitive be turned over 
to the authorities who seek his return to 
the State whence he originally fled. If 
a public official must go through this 
sort of procedure to get back a person 
who is already a convicted criminal, how 
strange it was, people thought, that a 
private person, owing no allegiance and 
no sense of public duty to any State au- 
thority, answerable to nothing but his 
own conscience, could ignore such pro- 
cedures in seizing an individual who 
was not a criminal but simply an ac- 
cused, presumed by the law to be inno- 
cent of the charges pending against him. 


* 
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Recognizing that something should be 
done, I resolved to correct this state of 
affairs, so as to make bail bondsmen sub- 
ject to minimum standards of procedural 
due process, as are State authorities in 
comparable situations. 

Accordingly, I have introduced a bill, 
which has also been introduced in the 
Senate by Senator Typrncs and is being 
cosponsored by several of his colleagues, 
which will provide for the implementa- 
tion of these minimum standards in 
cases such as that involving Tyrone Col- 
lins. In formulating the content of the 
bill, we were fortunate to have the coun- 
sel and advice of Mr. Ronald Goldfarb, 
a noted authority on bail problems, 
whose recent book, “Ransom,” pointed 
out the need for reform in this area. 

Simply stated, the main provisions of 
the bill I have introduced are these: 

First, when a bondsman seeks the re- 
turn to another jurisdiction of a person 
who has violated the conditions of his 
bail, the bondsman must apply to a ju- 
dicial officer of the United States—either 
a Federal judge or a U.S. Commis- 
sioner—for a warrant authorizing the 
taking into custody of the fugitive bailee. 

Second, if the bondsman is able to 
show probable cause that the person 
named in the warrant application has 
violated the terms and conditions of his 
bail, the judicial officer shall issue the 
warrant, and the person is to be brought 
promptly before the judicial officer for 
a hearing. 

Third, at the hearing, the fugitive 
bailee is to be informed of the nature and 
purpose of the proceeding against him, 
of his right to retain counsel, of his right 
not to make a statement, and of the fact 
that any statement made by him may be 
used against him. He also is to be given 
reasonable opportunity to consult coun- 
sel. 

Fourth, at the hearing the bondsman 
must establish that the identity of the 
alleged fugitive bailee is as he asserts, 
that the bondsman and the fugitive are 
in a bail relationship, and that the con- 
ditions of bail imposed to secure the 
fugitive’s appearance in a future ju- 
dicial proceeding have been broken. 

Fifth, if the necessary showing is made 
at the hearing, the judicial officer is to 
issue a warrant for removal of the fugi- 
tive bailee, promptly and directly, to the 
appropriate authorities of the jurisdic- 
tion whence he has fled. 

Sixth, violation of these procedures by 
the bondsman is made a Federal crime, 
punishable by a fine of up to $5,000, or 
imprisonment of up to 2 years, or both. 

It is my hope that this legislation will 
receive the prompt attention of both 
Houses of Congress and that hearings 
will be held at the earliest possible date. 

I invite my colleagues on both sides of 
the aisle to join me in this effort to 
remedy a long-standing and grievous 
flaw in the pattern of existing law. 
[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Dec. 27, 

1965] 


AN ALABAMA INVASION 


We are glad that Tyrone Collins has been 
restored to his family in Norristown after a 
harrowing experience with two Alabama bail 
bondsmen during the previous week. It was 
quite a Christmas story. 
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And it is to be assumed, of course, that 
with the proper recourse to proper legal pro- 
cedures, he will yet answer whatever bona 
fide charges may be facing him in Mobile. 
In any event, it should be made clear that 
Pennsylvania is not in the business of being 
a refuge for persons wanted in out-of-State 
courts. 

Nevertheless, the manner in which young 
Collins was virtually kidnaped from his home 
a week ago by the two bondsmen—in a man- 
ner too reminiscent of old-time bounty- 
hunters—was such an outrageous infringe- 
ment of the laws and procedures of this 
Commonwealth that it should not be forgot- 
ten or brushed aside. 

Representative RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania in whose district 
the highly illegal “grab” was made, has in- 
terested himself rightly in this case since 
the start and is intent not only on investiga- 
tion but corrective legislation, if it is needed, 
in Congress. In view of the appearance of 
an armed invasion of this sovereign State by 
citizens of Alabama, which the Collins case 
presents, it is evident that some very specific 
legislation may be required. 

In Alabama bail bondsmen may not need 
warrants in “hot pursuit” of their quarry, 
but in Pennsylyania they do. We 
visiting bondsmen—or law officials, for that 
matter—to abide by this Commonwealth's 
rules of procedure when they are in this 
jurisdiction. It does not seem much to ask— 
but if it requires Federal law to make the 
point, then let us have such a law on the 
books, 


[From the Evening Bulletin, Dec. 29, 1965] 
THE COLLINS CASE Lesson 


A rap on the door on a Sunday night. Men 
bursting in to snap handcuffs on a suspect— 
men with the effrontery to demand money 
from a mother, “if you want this boy to eat.” 
Then a trip of hundreds of miles to put a 
bail bond jumper named Tyrone Collins back 
in Alabama. 

Such tactics are repellant to Pennsyl- 
vanians’ sense of fair play. They sound too 
much like the gestapo, or the Soviet secret 
police. Therefore there was instant indigna- 
tion in this part of the country when Tyrone 
Collins was grabbed at his Norristown home 
by representatives of a Mobile bonding firm. 
Not only the NAACP was outraged; thousands 
of Pennsylvanians felt the same, including 
a Congressman, a Governor, an attorney 
general. 

The charge on which young Collins pre- 
sumably skipped bond was serious enough— 
knifing a fellow high school student. It de- 
veloped that this was not the only charge 
against him. He had racked up two counts 
of driving without a license since his return 
to Norristown. But though it began to look 
as if Collins was not the ideal teenager, the 
idea of bail bondsmen breaking and enter- 
ing, without a warrant, still was repugnant. 
Surprisingly enough, some legal experts dug 
into their books and read them to say that 
the bondsmen were legally right. 

There is, therefore, a lesson in the case of 
Tyrone Collins, though perhaps not what it 
first seemed to be. The point is that Amer- 
ica’s laws on return of bail skippers are 
primitive and need statutory correction. 
Certainly, no felon ought to be given refuge 
merely because he crosses a State line; but a 
man on bail is not yet tried, and therefore is 
presumed to be innocent. An orderly, legal 
procedure ought to be necessary before he 
can be dragged out of a home at night. The 
Collins case makes the need for revised laws 
evident. 


[From the Washington Post, Dec. 29, 1965] 
BAIL BOND ABDUCTION 
Pennsylvania authorities are properly in- 
vestigating the alleged abduction of 19-year- 
old Tyrone Collins from his home in Norris- 
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town by two bail bondsmen. We hope the 
inquiry will be thorough. The seizure of 
young Collins at his home in Pennsylvania 
and his transportation in handcuffs to Ala- 
bama, presumably without a legal arrest or 
any court action, raise grave questions about 
the law and its application in such cases. 

The bondsmen are reported to believe that 
they acted in accord with Pennsylvania law. 
But how could Pennsylvania authorize 
bondsmen from Alabama to seize a Penn- 
sylvania resident, without a valid Pennsyl- 
vania warrant, and transport him beyond the 
jurisdiction of the State? If any statute 
purports to give such authority, it should 
itself become the subject of searching anal- 
ysis. For it would appear to sanction an 
outrageous encroachment upon basic Federal 
rights. 

The issue here is not, of course, any crime 
that the young man may have committed 
in either Alabama or Pennsylvania. If he is 
fairly convicted of violating the law of either 
State, he should be punished for the specific 
offense. But bondsmen who have guaranteed 
the appearance of an accused person in one 
State cannot be permitted to kidnap him in 
another State and return him against his 
Will, without regard to the orderly processes 
of extradition, 

It is worth remembering that the Lind- 
bergh Act provides stiff Federal penalties for 
anyone who knowingly transports across a 
State line any person who has been unlaw- 
fully seized or carried away “and held for 
ransom or reward or otherwise.” While this 
law was passed to deal with the typical inter- 
state kidnaping, its terms are broad and it 
illustrates the seriousness of abducting a 
person and carrying him across a State line 
illegally for any purpose. If the overly eager 
bondsmen violated any law in this case, State 
or Federal, they should be prosecuted. And 
if the law itself seems to justify such dubious 
seizures, without waiting for extradition au- 
thorities and the courts to act, it should 
certainly be modified. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Feb. 3, 1966] 


BAIL JUMPERS. AND THE LAW 


Under the Constitution of the United 
States, it should not be necessary to write 
a special law to require bail bondsmen to 
observe due judicial process in seeking to 
recover alleged bail jumpers across State 
lines, 

The fourth amendment is quite specific: 
“The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not 
be violated, and no warrants shall issue, but 
upon probable cause, supported by oath or 
affirmation, and particularly describing the 
place to be searched, and the persons or 
things to be seized.” 

In should not be necessary to spell out 
that amendment to be sure that bondsmen 
get the message, but it is. Just before 
Christmas two Alabama bondsmen came to 
this State and, though told specifically by 
Norristown police not to seize a suspect with- 
out a warrant, proceeded to do so—at gun- 
point and in the middle of the night—and 
carried a teenage youth back to Alabama 
with them. 

Thus we believe that the bill introduced 
jointly by Representative ScHWEIKER, 
Montgomery County, and Senator TYDINGS, 
of. Maryland, deserves, and should get, 
prompt consideration and speedy passage by 
Congress. It merely requires the bondsman 
in pursuit to obtain a warrant from a Fed- 
eral judge or U.S, Commissioner, and assures 
the suspect of an immediate preliminary 
hearing before being hauled back to the 
original court of jurisdiction. 

It is shocking in this day and age to find 
that a basic citizen right of this kind has 
been so fragilely protected. It is time to 
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correct the situation—or constitutionality 
has lost its meaning. 


[From the Harrisburg Patriot, Feb. 7, 1966] 
BAIL REFORM 


The Schweiker-Tydings bill to reform bail 
bond procedures should be given careful at- 
tention by the Congress. 

Representative RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, Re- 
publican, of Pennsylvania, and Senator Jo- 
sePH D. Typincs, Democrat, of Maryland, 
want bondsmen to be required to get war- 
rants and institute extradition proceedings 
before they chase bail jumpers across State 
lines, 


Back in December, Alabama bondsmen ab- 
ducted Tyrone Collins, 19, of Norristown, 
claiming he had jumped $500 bail. Under 
law, Collins was virtually the chattel of the 
bondsmen and they could direct his actions 
in any fashion they wished. The law goes 
back centuries and resembles the Fugitive 
Slave Law of the pre-Civil War era. 

Bail serves a useful purpose in our system 
of justice, and bail jumping is a serious of- 
fense. Those who jump bail must be appre- 
hended for the public’s safety and to uphold 
the power of the courts. But bail bondsmen 
should have to observe some tighter legal 
procedures when crossing State lines. The 
Schweiker-Tydings bill would correct the 
abuses inherent in the present process with- 
out allowing those who jump bail to get 
away with it. 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Feb. 1, 
1966] 


ScHWEIKER SEEKS INTERSTATE CURBS ON 
BONDSMEN 


WASHINGTON, January 31.—Representative 
RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, Republican, of Penn- 
sylvania, on Monday introduced a bill pro- 
viding that bondsmen who fail to obtain a 
warrant before removing an alleged bail 
jumper to another State would face Federal 
prosecution. 

ScHWEIKER’s legislation was prompted by 
the seizure shortly before last Christmas of 
19-year-old Tyrone Collins by armed Ala- 
bama bondsmen who forcibly entered his 
home in Norristown, Pa., at night, hand- 
cuffed him at gunpoint, and took him back 
to Alabama to await trial on an assault 
charge. 

The case focused national attention on 
the sweeping, virtually unsupervised power 
of bonding agents to pursue alleged bail 
jumpers. 

The Schweiker bill would establish for the 
first time a formal statutory removal proce- 
dure to be followed by bondsmen which 
would be supervised by U.S. judicial officers 
in the State to which the alleged bail jumper 
had moved. 

It would be a simplified form of the cur- 
rent extradition process which law enforce- 
ment officers must follow to regain custody 
of a fugitive who had fied to another State. 

The bondsman would first be required to 
procure an arrest warrant from a U.S. com- 
missioner or U.S. judge in the asylum State 
and then bring the accused before that judi- 
cial officer for a prompt hearing. 

At such a hearing, the bondsman would 
apply for a warrant for removal from the 
asylum State, at which time the judicial 
officer would inform the accused of his right 
to counsel and to waive the hearing if he 
so desired. 

If the accused requested a hearing, the 
warrant for his removal would not be granted 
until the judicial officer had heard evidence 
from both parties and satisfied himself as to 
the identity of the accused, that the accused 
had been admitted to bail in the State in 
which he had been charged; that the ac- 
cused had violated the provisions of the bail 
agreement, and that the bondsman was a 
valid representative of the bonding com- 
pany. 
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A bondsman convicted of failure to com- 
ply with the specified procedures would be 
guilty of a Federal crime and be subject to 
a fine of not more than $5,000, or imprison- 
ment for not more than 2 years, or both. 

The Collins case, SCHWEIKER said, points 
up the need for Congress to develop formal 
removal procedures governing the conduct of 
bail bondsmen in recovering custody of al- 
leged bail Jumpers who have crossed State 
lines.” 

“The dangers,” he added, of the present 
system have been clearly demonstrated by 
the actions of the bondsmen in this case, 
At present, the law does not prescribe pro- 
cedures in this field, and I believe that due 
process of the law can only be insured by 
the enactment of the bill we are introducing 
today. This legislation would merely re- 
quire bondsmen to follow the same pro- 
cedures now used by policemen under simi- 
lar circumstances.” 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
Jan. 2, 1966] 


BoONDSMAN’s POWER QUESTIONED—COLLINS 
SEIZURE CASE REVEALS NEED FoR CURB 


(By Jerome S. Cahill) 


WASHINGTON, January 1—Tyrone Collins 
is a lanky, light-skinned Negro youth of 19 
who stands 5 feet, 9 inches tall, weighs 137 
pounds and has blue eyes and a beatnik-style 
haircut. No stranger to trouble, he is ac- 
cused of slashing a Mobile, Ala., high school 
student in 1964 and more recently got into 
a scrape in Montgomery County, Pa., over a 
couple of traffic violations. 

He is not exactly the sort of person Central 
Casting might have recommended for the 
leading role in the tug of war between Penn- 
sylvania and Alabama that received nation- 
wide headlines and television coverage this 
holiday season. 


DRAMATIZES POWER 


And yet whatever the youth’s shortcom- 
ings, the Collins case is important to the 
American people. His seizure by armed Ala- 
bama bondsmen who invaded his Norristown 
home in the dark of night just 6 nights be- 
fore Christmas has served to dramatize as 
never before the sweeping, virtually unsu- 
pervised power of bonding agents in pursuit 
of alleged bail jumpers. 

Competent legal authority supporte the ef- 
fort of Representative RICHARD S. SCHWEIKER, 
in whose congressional district the Collins 
seizure took place, to impose some judicial 
restraints on this power. The argument is 
that under present procedures, abuses can 
arise—and have arisen. 


IMPOSTERS CONVICTED 


Examples are not hard to find. A few years 
ago in Ohio two bail bondsmen posed as FBI 
agents, and held a man and woman captive 
for 11 hours while they questioned them 
about a bail truant. The imposters were 
convicted in a Federal court. 

Even closer to the Collins incident was the 
case involving a pipeline worker from Pang- 
burn, Ark., named Watt Ralph Williams. 
While on a construction job near Ravenna, 
Ohio, in 1958, Williams was charged with 
drunken driving, paid a $50 fee and obtained 
his release pending trial on a $500 bond. 


ASLEEP IN HOME 


Williams jumped bail, and the bonding 
company assigned a special investigator 
named Rawney Trunko to find him. Trunko 
was an unpaid special deputy of Summit 
County, Ohio, and did indeed find Williams 
on March 28, 1959, in the middle of the 
night, asleep in a bedroom with his wife and 
infant child at the home of Williams’ elderly 
father in Pangburn. 

U.S. District Judge J. Smith Henley de- 
scribed the scene. 

“The court finds from the evidence beyond 
a reasonable doubt that Trunko and Pratt 
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(a companion) entered the house,” Judge 
Henley wrote in his decision in the case, 
“that Trunko inquired as to the whereabouts 
of Watt Williams after showing his badge to 
the latter’s father; that Trunko upon being 
informed that Watt Williams, his wife, and 
infant child were asleep in an adjoining room, 
entered that room without knocking, and 
that he shone a flashlight on Watt Williams 
and directed him to get up and dress. 


DISPLAYS BADGE 


“When Williams and his wife requested an 
explanation of Trunko’s presence,” Judge 
Henley continued, “the latter displayed his 
badge as a special deputy sheriff and also 
exhibited the Ohio bench warrant, and per- 
mitted Williams, his wife, and possibly his 
father to see the pistol that Trunko was 
carrying.” 

Judge Henley found that Trunko’s actions, 
“all of which was done under color of law 
and State authority,” was “wrongful and 
illegal, amounting to a violation of Williams’ 
right not to be deprived of his liberty with- 
out due process of law, a right clearly pro- 
tected by the 14th amendment.” 

The judge refused to convict Trunko be- 
cause he found the agent had posed as a law 
officer for his own convenience and not with 
the willful intent to deprive Williams of his 
civil rights. In announcing this decision, 
Judge Henley made it clear, however, that he 
was not condoning Trunko’s conduct. 

“In the court’s estimation,” Judge Henley 
said, “Trunko’s conduct is properly char- 
acterized as highhanded, unreasonable, and 
oppressive.” He went on to describe it as 
an affront to the duly constituted authorities 
of White County and the State of Arkansas, 
and of a nature tending to bring law en- 
forcement into disrepute. 

Currently pending in Congress is a bill 
calling for a wholesale revision of the bail 
system as it applies to Federal cases, and 
an attempt is expected in the wake of the 
Collins case to amend that measure to meet 
some of the issues raised by the case. 

“It certainly is a bad situation,” said an 
aid to Senator Joser D. Typincs, Democrat, 
of Maryland, chairman of the Senate’s sub- 
committee on improvements in judicial 
machinery. 


RETIREES, RESERVISTS, AND 
CONGRESS 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. GUBSER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
ReEcorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I was privileged to speak before the Pe- 
ninsular Retired Officers Club, the Re- 
serve Officers Association and the Polaris 
Chapter of the Naval Reserve Association 
50 a meeting in my congressional dis- 

ct. 

I believe that some of the views I ex- 
pressed might be of interest in other 
areas: 


RETIREES, RESERVISTS, AND CONGRESS 


(By Congressman CHARLES S. GUBSER, 

10th District, California) 

While our attention is properly focused on 
the heroic deeds of our active military forces 
who are under fire tonight in the jungles of 
Vietnam, in the air above it and the sea 
around it, those of us who daily deal in mili- 
tary matters cannot forget the retirees who 
have served this Nation in past wars and the 
reservists who stand ready to serye it now. 
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Both groups have contributed and are still 
contributing to the strength of our forces 
now in combat. 

Tonight I’d like to talk about retirement 
legislation and about Reserve legislation, and 
my reasons for talking about the two groups 
are precisely the opposite—the retirees be- 
cause they have been somewhat forgotten by 
Washington, and the Reserves because, un- 
fortunately, they haven't been forgotten by 
Washington, 

Some of you retirees may feel neglected but 
as the reservists present can tell you—take 
heart, as long as you are neglected you are 
not reorganized. 

Retirees are justified in feeling neglected 
because they have seen some of their tradi- 
tional, cherished benefits whittled away and 
because we have been too long in finding 
solutions to some of their problems. But, 
actually, this has been a time of ferment on 
retired issues in the Nation’s Capitol. A 
Presidential Commission only recently fin- 
ished an extensive study of all Federal retire- 
ment systems and the study, as might be ex- 
pected, was attended by all sorts of rumors 
about a contributory retirement system, 
elimination of 20-year retirement, switching 
to a high-five system, as in the civil service, 
and so on. In the light of the rumors, I 
think we can say the Commission did the 
military retirement system a great favor by 
leaving it alone. 

But a special House Armed Services Sub- 
committee on Retirement—of which I hap- 
pen to be a member—has been conducting its 
own study of retirement and I am hopeful 
we will come up with some important recom- 
mendations and, possibly, some legislation. 
These may cover such important areas as 
survivor benefits, retired pay entitlement, and 
assured medical care. On the last item 
medical care for retirees—the Defense De- 
partment is due to submit legislation and I 
am especially hopeful we can pass some legis- 
lation in this area. In fact, under normal 
circumstances I would hazard a prediction 
that we would, but, of course, you realize 
that the present circumstances are not nor- 
mal. We are engaged in a war in Vietnam. 
American boys are fighting and American 
boys are dying and their needs must be the 
first consideration of the Congress. And it 
is possible the exigencies of that tragic prob- 
lem may prevent us from getting to some 
needed personnel legislation. 

So with that reservation, let me discuss 
some of these retirement problems with you. 

But first, I want to pull a switch on you. 
I want to discuss the situation with the Na- 
tion’s Reserves because I want to do a bit 
of lobbying with you. Turnabout, they say, 
is fair play. I want to ask you to infiuence 
your fellow citizens in behalf of a strong Re- 
serve. The Defense Department seems de- 
termined to reduce the strength and readi- 
ness of the Reserve, and even though Con- 
gress has given clear mandates to the con- 
trary, the Department is, in part, succeeding. 
Make no mistake about it—if it is succeeding 
it is because public opinion, if not wholly on 
its side, is at least apathetic. Charles Dud- 
ley Warner said, “public opinion is stronger 
than the legislature, and nearly as strong as 
the Ten Commandments.” If public opinion 
were aroused against the so-called merger of 
the Reserve Forces you could make book on 
it that the Defense Department would desist 
from the whole idea. 

Don’t misunderstand me, I think there is 
much Congress can do. I have an idea how 
the threat can be fought on Capitol Hill 
and I hope to have an opportunity to vote 
for that idea before this session is over. But 
if the battle is to be permanently and surely 
won—the people must understand it and be- 
lieve in it. The members of this club—and 
of the several other organizations repre- 
sented here—are uniquely qualified to be 
the Johnny Appleseeds of this education 
process, spreading the germ of understand- 
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ing among your fellow citizens. I suppose, 
after all, that in Massachusetts 200 years ago 
there were people who didn’t understand 
what those Minutemen were doing, running 
out in the middle of the night and making 
all that fuss. 

The Defense Department's treatment of 
the Reserve reminds me of the story of the 
philosopher who was trying to teach a horse 
to live without eating. He had the horse 
down to one straw a day, but then the horse 
ruined the experiment by dying. 

The Defense Department failed to give the 
Reserves the equipment they need to be 100- 
percent combat ready and then said the Re- 
serve had to be reorganized because they 
weren't in a high enough state of readiness. 
So DOD decided to reorganize them out of 
existence. 

When the Defense Department announced 
its first plan to merge Reserve forces—in De- 
cember 1964—it declared grandly that it 
could do the whole thing without bothering 
the Congress. It bothered the Congress, 
however, a lot more than DOD ever dreamed 
it would. The plan was sold to the public— 
as so many things in Defense are these 
days—as a streamlining and a cost reduction. 
It was to save $150 million a year, Defense 
said. 

You know the story of what followed. A 
subcommittee of our Armed Services Com- 
mittee held lengthy hearings, chaired by the 
renowned F. EDWARD HÉBERT, of Louisiana. 
At the conclusion of the hearings the Secre- 
tary of Defense conceded, in a public state- 
ment, that legislation would be necessary be- 
fore the merger could take place. 

The Secretary then submitted legislative 
requests, the subcommittee considered these 
requests and concluded its hearings with this 
statement: “On the basis of extensive testi- 
mony * * * in both open and closed ses- 
sions, the subcommittee believes that the 
present proposal of the Department of De- 
fense to merge the Army Reserve components 
is not in our national interest.” 

The subcommittee also said that it is— 
and I quote—“strongly opposed to any de- 
partmental action which would, for prac- 
tical purposes, destroy the Army Reserve by 
transferring all of its o: training 
functions to the 50 State National Guard 
organizations. Therefore, it will not sup- 
port the proposal to merge the Army Reserve 
into the National Guard as presented by the 
Department of Defense.” > 

On top of that, the defense appropria- 
tion bill; signed into law in September of 
last year, contained restrictive language pro- 
hibiting use of any funds appropriated for 
the Army Reserve to implement a realine- 
ment or reorganization of the Reserve Com- 
ponents. The appropriation language, I 
might add, continued to carry strength fig- 
ures for the Reserve, including 270,000 for 
the Army Reserve and 380,000 for the Guard. 

There just could not be any clearer ex- 
pression of congressional will on the subject. 

The ink was barely dry on the appropria- 
tion bill when Defense announced it was 
setting up a highly trained, selected Reserve, 
made up largely of Guard units, and at the 
same time was deactivating other units with 
a combined total strength of 55,000 Army 
reservists. Defense publicly announced the 
plan had been cleared with Senator STENNIs, 
of the Senate Armed Services Committee. 
The Senator promptly took the Senate floor 
to deny he had ever agreed to the proposal. 

On November 13, just about 3 weeks after 
Congress adjourned, Secretary McNamara de- 
activated 751 Army Reserve units in one fell 
swoop. 

Then, on November 18, Defense did a com- 
plete flip-flop and in a message to all of its 
regional component corps commanders an- 
nounced “DOD and DA continue to support 
the 8-division, 16-brigade, 550,000 structure, 
all in the National Guard * * * When Con- 
gress reconvenes in January, DOD and DA 
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will urge the Congress to support the re- 
organization plan as originally proposed and 
to enact the * * * legislation * * * neces- 
sary to accomplish fully the objective of the 
proposed reorganization.” The memoran- 
dum then laid out precise plans to start 
effecting the reorganization by July 1, not- 
ing “reorganization planning in accordance 
with the foregoing will be resumed.” The 
budget, as submitted for next fiscal year— 
fiscal year 1967—presupposes approval of the 
reorganization. 

If that isn’t as arrogant a disregard for 
the Congress as could be exercised I don't 
know what is. 

Of course, all of this planning upheaval is, 
of itself, hurting the readiness, to say 
nothing of the morale, of the Reserve Forces. 

Now there are two things about the origi- 
nal merger proposal that I think we should 
not forget and which I don’t think most 
people understood. 

The more important is that it was not just 
a merger but a great reduction in the size 
of the Reserve. Frankly, this is what worries 
me the most. I hold no brief for the Army 
Reserve over the National Guard or vice 
versa. I think both have important mis- 
sions. But what the original plan would 
have done is greatly reduce the number of 
people being trained to defend this country 
in time of emergency. Let’s look at some 
figures: There were 8,000 drilling units in 
the Reserves—about 4,000 each in the Na- 
tional Guard and Army Reserve. The Mc- 
Namara plan would reduce this to 6,000. The 
total Reserve strength would have been re- 
duced to 700,000 to 550,000. 

The cuts would not have fallen solely on 
the Army Reserve by any means. I think 
even some National Guardsmen misunder- 
stood this. Both forces would have been 
weakened. For example, the plan contem- 
plated elimination of 21 divisions; 15 of them 
in the National Guard. 

The other point I think should be under- 
stood is that the so-called saving is not tied 
to merger, it is tied to reduction. You can 
always save money on the Armed Forces— 
by cutting them. Some of us happen to 
think that is penny wise and pound foolish. 
Secretary McNamara’s minions could not 
defend the alleged savings during the hear- 
ings. The figures varied repeatedly. It was 
finally conceded that it would be years be- 
fore any savings were realized. But the point 
that was blurred is that savings would come 
about by reducing the size of the force, with 
only a miniscule part attributed to any man- 
agement saving because of merger. 

Just how anybody can defend a cut of our 
Reserve Forces at a time like this—when we 
are in a grim, shooting war in southeast 
Asia, with the end not in sight—is beyond 
me 


The Army Reserve furnished 68,833 men 
and 294 units for active duty during the 
Berlin crisis in 1961. During the Korean 
war it furnished 244,800—not counting the 
Reserve officers already on active duty. 

Now we are in a war where the committed 
force is on a level with what we used in 
Korea. And still the Defense Department 
moves ahead with plans to scale down the 
Reserve. 

I notice that even such McNamara fan 
club members as columnist Joseph Alsop, 
who never tires of heaping praise on the Sec- 
retary, has twice urged a callup of the Re- 
serves in recent columns. Specifically, Al- 
sop said this: “The increase in General West- 
moreland’s troop requirement, from 6 to 9 
division equivalents, in turn means require- 
ments for more U.S. troops than can be rap- 
idly provided without calling up the Re- 
serves.” 

He added that “specialized troop units, 
easily obtainable by a callup, are needed to 
break the logistical logjam” in Vietnam. 

As that character in Alice in Wonderland 
said, Things get curiouser and curiouser.” 
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What can we do to stop it? The idea I 
have is one first mentioned by Mr. HÉBERT. 
It is simply legislation by Congress complete- 
ly spelling out the composition, strength, 
organization and administration of the Re- 
serve components. The Constitution says 
the Congress shall raise and support the 
Armed Forces and decide on their organiza- 
tion. And I think we'd better start doing 
it for the Reserve while there is still some- 
thing left to support. 

A good Reserve is a very inexpensive na- 
‘ional insurance policy. 

But remember what I said: the effort can 
only succeed with public opinion behind it. 
And that is your job. 

Now, turning to retirement, I know at the 
very mention of the word big, red letters 
light up in every retired officer’s mind and 
they spell: Recomputation. 

I don’t think I have to tell you how I stand 
on recomputation. The fight I helped lead 
on the floor of the House in 1963, to provide 
recomputation in 1963 pay scales to pre-1958 
retirees, was one of the toughest I’ve had in 
14 years in the House and the victory was 
certainly the most satisfying. Nothing 
would give me more satisfaction than re- 
establishing the principle permanently this 
year—at least for those who were promised 
it throughout their careers. 

I would be less than candid with you, 
however, if I did not tell you that our 
chances are pretty slim. We won that fight 
in 1968. But even then it was a tough 
battle. And we paid a price. Many Mem- 
bers in both Houses voted for the bill with 
the understanding it would be the last go- 
around for recomputation. The bill was 
presented in the Senate in that light. In 
fact, the spokesman for a leading retired 
group, under questioning before a Senate 
committee, conceded it was his understand- 
ing that approval of the bill would settle the 
recomputation issue and in the future only 
the cost-of-living system was to be used. 

With that kind of background, it would 
be exceedingly difficult to get the Congress to 
reverse itself again and reinstitute the re- 
computation system of raising retired pay. 
It would be difficult to get through the House 
and almost impossible to get through the 
Senate, and it could endanger the passage 
of other worthwhile retired legislation that 
we have a reasonable hope of getting enacted 
this year or in the near future. 

I don’t know if you would have fed me 
dinner had you known I was going to say 
that, but those are the facts of life, no matter 
how much you and I might wish they were 
otherwise. I assure you, however, that the 
right in the cause of recomputation will 
never be swept under the rug as long as I 
am in Congress. I shall always be looking 
for the opportunity to correct an injustice 
and when it comes, many of us will be ready. 

But our practical problem of today does 
not mean that substantial improvements 
cannot be made now in laws for retired 
personnel. 

While I can't say at this time just what 
our subcommittee will do, I feel there are 
some important areas where benefits can be 
expanded—or at least better protected. 

One of these is giving military retirees a 
better equity in their retirement. We hear 
endless figures quoted to us about the size 
and cost of military retired rolls, how annual 
cost is over $1 billion today and will top $2 
billion by 1970; how there are over 462,000 
retirees today and will be over 800,000 by 
1975; how the average 20-year retiree will 
be drawing retired pay for over 32 years, given 
normal life expectancy. 

What we don't hear is how many survivors 
are left without any equity in retired pay. 
If, for example, a 30-year military retiree 
goes out and gets himself run over by a truck 
1, month after retirement, his retirement 
equity dies with,him. 
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The only protection survivors of military 
retirees have is the retired serviceman’s fam- 
ily protection plan, which is a little like term 
insurance bought late in life. An idea of its 
shortcomings can be gained from the fact 
that only 15 percent of military retirees par- 
ticipate in the plan. The rest have no pro- 
tection for their survivors. 

By contrast, more than 80 percent of civil 
service retirees participate in the civil service 
survivor annuity plan—for the very good rea- 
son that a modest deduction allows them to 
leave a substantial annuity to their survivors. 

I don’t see why we can’t provide a com- 
parable system for military retirees and I in- 
tend to do everything in my power to see 
that we do. 

Another benefit I want to talk about is 
medical care for retirees and their depend- 
ents. And I'd like to go into this in some de- 
tail because it is an area where there has 
been great neglect and where there are new 
and hopeful signs of action, 

I introduced a bill on this subject in the 
88th Congress primarily as a vehicle to get 
some action—and action we got. A subcom- 
mittee under the Honorable L. MENDEL RIV- 
ERS, of South Carolina, who is now chairman 
of the House Armed Services Committee, con- 
ducted an outstanding study. And it dis- 
covered what some of us had been saying 
all along: that medical care for retirees is 
a traditional benefit provided for more than 
100 years; that military men had been clearly 
promised such care as an inducement to 
make service a career; and that the Defense 
Department policy of no longer programing 
beds for retirees in military hospitals was 
rapidly destroying this benefit. 

The subcommittee concluded the Govern- 
ment had a strong moral obligation to pro- 
vide care to retirees and their dependents. 
But it recognized that it would be impos- 
sible to provide all this care in military facili- 
ties in the future. So it told the Defense 
Department to “promptly submit recommen- 
dations for necessary legislation to resolve 
the retired military health care problem in 
an equitable and feasible manner.” 

Well, “promptly” by Pentagon standards 
has turned out to be about a year and a 
half, but such legislation is on its way. 
Technically, the legislation is still in the 
Budget Bureau, which, as you undoubtedly 
know, is the land of stillbirths for much 
military legislation. But we have reason to 
believe the bill will be sent to Capitol Hill 
shortly, and I have seen a copy of it. 

Generally what the bill would do is ex- 
tend the Dependent Medical Care Act to 
military retirees and their dependents. 
Those who have served 30 or more years or 
who retired involuntarily would pay a $25 
deductible for each hospital stay, or $1.75 
a day—whichever is greater. This is the 
charge now levied for active duty dependents. 
The retirees would pay a 20-percent deduc- 
tible for outpatient care. 

However, for those who voluntarily retire 
with less than 30 years, the deductible 
would be $50 for each hospital admission and 
the outpatient treatment deductible would 
be 40 percent. 

Retirees and their dependents would con- 
tinue to be eligible for care in military fa- 
cilities, subject to availability of space. 

The bill has these other features: 

A system of priorities would be set up for 
care in military facilities giving higher pri- 
ority to 30-year retirees and their dependents 
than to retirees with less than 30 years. 

Beds would continue to be programed 
for retirees in military hospitals, the number 
to be determined by the service Secretary on 
a case-by-case basis, taking into account 
professional training requirements for doc- 
tors and availability of beds in civilian hos- 
pitals in the area. (The Rivers subcommit- 
tee had recommended 10 to 20 percent of 
new beds for retirees and I understand this 
is what the Surgeons General prefer.) 
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At age 65, retirees who are eligible for so- 
cial security medical care would be trans- 
ferred to that program. Those not eligible 
under social security would continue in the 
military retiree program. 

In provisions not related to retirees, the 
bill also provides outpatient care to active 
duty dependents and long-term care for re- 
tarded children of military personnel. Both 
are new benefits, and both are extremely 
worthwhile. 

The program would cost about $120 million 
in fiscal year 1968, its first full year of oper- 
ation, and could be expected to rise gradu- 
ally to an annual cost of about $190 million. 

Now, of course, I don’t want to prejudge 
the legislation before our subcommittee has 
had a chance to consider it. But it has some 
obviously attractive features. Some retiree 
beds would continue to be programed in mili- 
tary facilities. Retirees would get a program 
of care in civilian facilities for the first 
time, and those who live far from a military 
hospital would no longer be denied this im- 
portant benefit. : 

Some of the other provisions are going to 
take careful study. The social security med- 
ical care supplemental program has some 
features, such as nursing care, which are not 
available under the Dependent Medicare Act, 
These may prove desirable to military re- 
tirees. On the other hand, we are going to 
have to take a close look at cost to see the 
individual is not charged more at a time in 
life when he is least able to pay. 

The provision for higher charges for those 
with less than 30 years service is also going 
to need close scrutiny. With so many laws 
designed to encourage retirement before 30 
years, there may be serious questions of 
equity as well as problems in administering 
the provision. 

Speaking personally, I cannot approve the 
section which establishes higher priority of 
availability of medical facilities for 30-year 
retirees than those with less than 30 years. 
I can justify a reduced deductible payment 
for the 30-year retiree because he has con- 
tributed of himself for a longer period. But 
as long as we have laws which allow retire- 
ment at less than 30 years, I cannot discrim- 
inate against any retiree on the basis of 
availability of hospital facilities. When a 
retiree is sick, a hospital bed should be 
available—period—whether he served 20 
years or 40. 

The Department of Defense has created 
discrimination against some retirees with its 
ill-advised recomputation system—let’s not 
create another type of discrimination. 

But these are details to be worked out. 
The important thing is to have a bill the 
executive branch supports that we can shape 
into acceptable legislation. 

Admittedly, this bill is quite different from 
the legislation I first introduced on the sub- 
ject which was based on a program proposed 
by the Fleet Reserve Association. But, as I 
indicated, that was meant to be a catalyst. 
Frankly, I am not so concerned with the 
method as with the principle. We never get 
everything that all of us want in any one 
bill.. But what is important is to prvoide for 
all of our retirees an assured program of 
care, one that cannot wither away because of 
administrative neglect. 

We are in a time when the Government 
is making an enormous effort to improve the 
health of all citizens. Most of you will prob- 
ably be quite surprised to hear that our an- 
nual Government expenditure for health 
programs of all types is in the neighbor- 
hood of $7 billion. In the face of that 
gigantic national commitment, it is simply 
unthinkable that we would let lapse the 
medical benefits of military retirees that 
have been provided for over 100 years. 

Finally, and most important of all, we must 
reinstill in the hearts of all our retirees faith 
in their Government’s promises, faith that 
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when their Government pledges them a 
benefit it will never be taken away. 

The moral obligation of the Government 
to keep its word to individual military men 
is more important than any amount of dol- 
lars involved. I believe that during the 
recomputation fight and I believe it now. 

And this time, I think we are going to win. 


COST-OF-LIVING INCREASES FOR 
SOCIAL SECURITY RECIPIENTS 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. SHRIVER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced legislation to provide 
cost-of-living increases in the benefits 
paid under the Social Security Act. 

My bill would provide an automatic 3- 
percent increase in benefits whenever the 
Consumer Price Index reflects a similar 
increase in the cost of living. I am advo- 
cating these cost-of-living adjustments 
to social security payments because cost 
studies by the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare indicate that this 
method, alone, among all the proposals 
for reasonable improvements in benefits 
can be accomplished without further in- 
crease in social security taxes. 

The actuarial studies show that the 
growth of the economy would provide 
the necessary revenues to provide cost- 
of-living adjustments. 

Mr. Speaker, the most effective action 
we. could take to protect the earning 
power of those living on fixed incomes 
would be to stop Government-stimulated 
inflation which reduces the value of their 
dollars. Unfortunately, the administra- 
tion has not demonstrated any inclina- 
tion to hold-the-line on deficit spending. 
We, therefore, should make a strong ef- 
fort to protect older Americans from the 
loss of income because of factors beyond 
their control. 

From 1958 until the most recently 
enacted increase in social security bene- 
fits, recipients suffered a 7-percent loss 
in buying power. The bill I have intro- 
duced would prevent such loss of pur- 
chasing power in the future. 

There are other changes which should 
be considered in the present social secu- 
rity system. One of these is a bill which 
I introduced during the first session of 
the 89th Congress. It is H.R. 7340, a 
proposal to pay 100 percent of primary 
benefit to widows under the Social Secu- 
rity Act. I urge that consideration be 
given to this legislation at an early date. 


CELEBRATE GEORGE WASHING- 
TON’S BIRTHDAY ON SUNDAY 
PRECEDING AND CELEBRATE 
FREEDOM WEEK 
Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Kansas [Mr. EttswortTH] may 

extend his remarks at this point in the 

Recorp and include extraneous matter. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, I 
have introduced today a House joint 
resolution to authorize the President to 
issue annual proclamations designating 
the Sunday of each year immediately 
preceding February 22—the anniversary 
of the birthday of George Washington— 
as Freedom Sunday, and to designate the 
calendar week of each year during which 
February 22 occurs, as Freedom Week. 

For some years, Freedom Week has 
been celebrated by the members of Ser- 
toma International. This is an organi- 
zation of business, professional, and agri- 
cultural men who have come together in 
bonds of personal friendship—united in 
dedication to service of their commu- 
nities. Sertoma, which has over 450 
clubs throughout the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico, derives its name 
from the organization’s slogan, “Service 
to Mankind.” 

Many Sertoma Clubs in the State of 
Kansas have visited schools this week, 
distributing to each student a copy of 
our Declaration of Independence. Cer- 
tainly it is right and proper that Amer- 
ica’s young people be instilled with a 
sense of national heritage. 

It is also proper that all Americans 
everywhere be given the opportunity to 
celebrate a week each year as a tribute 
to this same national freedom heritage. 


SHORTAGES IN VIETNAM 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Latta] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, the ever- 
lengthening list of shortages being suf- 
fered by our fighting men in Vietnam is, 
in my opinion, a national disgrace and 
this Congress should investigate them 
forthwith. I believe these critical short- 
ages can no longer be swept under the 
rug and ignored by this Congress. They 
have now become common knowledge to 
the parents of our servicemen serving in 
Vietnam and they are demanding to 
know why these shortages exist when we 
have been spending approximately one- 
half of our Nation’s total budget for de- 
fense and related items. When one con- 
siders the staggering expenditures of the 
Department of Defense over the past cou- 
ple of years, our fighting men in Vietnam 
should be the best equipped soldiers ever 
sent into battle. Instead, reports indi- 
cate that they are not only unbelievably 
ill equipped, but are improperly fed. It 
has been reported that until recently, 
an estimated 70 percent of our troops in 
Vietnam were eating C-rations as a 
steady diet because of food shortages and 
the shortage of food-storage facilities. 

Soldiers from my district are writing 
home, as I am sure they are from every 
Congressman’s district, asking their fam- 
ilies to mail them such essentials as jun- 
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gle boots, fatigues, underwear, socks, and 
so forth. The New York Times of Mon- 
day, February 21, 1966, verified the needs 
of our fighting men when it revealed: 

Shortages of winter and summer uniforms, 
overcoats, raincoats, fatigues, jungle boots, 
underwear, socks, and other items are widely 
reported. The Army has reduced consider- 
ably the normal amount of clothing initially 
issued to recruits, and the marines expect 
to issue only half a bag soon unless the 
shortages are relieved. 

In Vietnam there has been no ammuni- 
tion rationing as such, but many different 
items, including 5.56-millimeter ammunition 
for the M-16 rifle, 2.75-inch rockets, illumi- 
nating shells, and 750-pound bombs, have 
been issued on an as available basis, which 
means these items are not always available 
without limitation. 

In part, these and other scarcities in Viet- 
nam are due to Vietnam’s inadequate port 
capacity and local supply problems. 

Spare parts of every type for aircraft, heli- 
copters, communication and electronic equip- 
ment, engineering equipment, and motor 
transport are in short supply everywhere; it 
is not uncommon for a Nayy destroyer to 
wait for months for spares for missiles, or 
generators. Even barbed wire, sandbags, and 
other field fortification materials have been 
in short supply. 


A Toledo, Ohio, TV station has edi- 
torially revealed that a signal company 
repairman with the ist Cavalry in Viet- 
nam had written a Toledo, Ohio, manu- 
facturer for parts for generators needed 
to supply communications for an emer- 
gency field hospital. In his appeal, the 
serviceman revealed that such a requisi- 
tion would take at least 90 days to fill 
through regular military channels and 
since they were needed immediately, he 
was requesting them directly from the 
manufacturer. The Toledo company 
shipped the parts free of charge and 
received a thank you message from the 
serviceman’s commanding officer. Other 
reports indicate that our fighting men 
are short of certain weapons, that ma- 
chineguns have been stripped from tanks 
in Europe to be used in Vietnam and 
that a gas shortage at An Khe had re- 
stricted the use of jeeps and tanks. Ma- 
rines at Danang are reported to have run 
out of mosquito spray in the midst of a 
malaria epidemic last November and were 
forced to evacuate 800 infected men. 

A critical ammunition shortage arose 
when our one and only gun-powder plant 
was hit by a crippling strike last De- 
cember—McNamara has now taken the 
advice of the military and ordered the 
reopening of another powder plant— 
namely, the Badger Ammunition Depot 
in Wisconsin, but it will not be in full 
production until June. During the time 
this powder plant was out on strike, we 
had to send to Europe for small arms 
ammunition for Vietnam. Someone has 
said this was like “robbing Peter to pay 
Paul.” The Senate Preparedness Sub- 
committee has found that combat com- 
munications radios, spotting equipment 
for mortars, trucks, troop carriers, air- 
craft warning systems, bomber guidance 
systems, and even helicopters were in 
short supply. 

In addition to all these shortages of 
vital equipment, we apparently have an 
enormous logistics problem which is af- 
fecting our war effort in Vietnam. It 
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has been reported that as many as 100 
cargo ships have been backed up in 
South Vietnam harbors costing an es- 
timated $1 million a day. There have 
been reports that ships have waited as 
long as 2 months to move dockside and 
unload. This backlog has resulted in 
hold orders to other ships on the west 
coast and in ports stretching from Ha- 
waii to Tokyo. CBS Correspondent John 
Flynn, reported from Saigon recently 
that “ships carrying fresh vegetables 
sometimes wait so long that part of their 
cargo spoils.” 

If ever there was a need for a non- 
political investigation of a war effort by 
Congress, it is now. 


JOHN E. FOGARTY IS HEART-OF- 
THE-YEAR 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. CONTE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, earlier this 
month the American Heart Association 
conferred a singular and most deserved 
honor on our distinguished colleague, the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. 
Fogarty]. In recognition of his tireless 
efforts on behalf of the many health 
programs which have come before us in 
this body, and especially those which 
have supported the assault on heart dis- 
ease, the gentleman was chosen to receive 
the Heart-of-the-Year Award. 

Appropriately, the presentation was 
made at the White House under the ap- 
proving eye of the President. 

Our colleague’s interest and dedication 
to the cause of health are not a new story 
to Members of this body. This award, as 
coveted and distinguished as it is, is but 
the latest in a long line of similar cita- 
tions which have been bestowed on the 
gentleman. His deep commitment to the 
highest standards of public service have 
earned him the recognition, gratitude, 
and admiration of all of his countrymen, 
and of the world. 

He has been cited for his work not only 
in the field of health, but on behalf of 
the youth of this country, of veterans, 
and of the business community. 

He holds the Parents Magazine Na- 
tional Distinguished Service Medal for 
his work on behalf of the youngsters of 
the Nation. In 1959, he won the Albert 
Lasker Award for his work on behalf 
of medical research and public health. 
He donated the $5,000 honorarium of 
this award to the Rhode Island Parents 
Council for Mentally Retarded Children. 
He also donated an $8,000 honorarium 
some years later to what had become 
the John E. Fogarty Foundation for 
work with mentally retarded children 
when he won the Kennedy Foundation’s 
Leadership Award for public service. A 
whole list of health and educational fa- 
cilities in his native State have been 
named after him. 
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Our distinguished colleague is holder 
of a great many honorary degrees, many 
more than have been bestowed on public 
figures of far greater educational attain- 
ments. He is honorary doctor of laws 
at the University of Rhode Island, doctor 
of political science at Providence College, 
doctor of science at Rhode Island School 
of Pharmacy, doctor of humane letters 
at Bryant College, and doctor of laws at 
Brown University. 

He has also received honorary degrees 
of doctor of laws from Salve Regina 
College, Brandeis University, St. Francis 
College, Woman’s Medical College of 
Pennsylvania, Georgetown University, 
University of Notre Dame, Manhattan 
College, and Loyola University. 

He holds an honorary degree of doctor 
of science from New York Medical Col- 
lege, and doctor of pedagogy from Rhode 
Island College. In addition, he holds 
honorary membership in a host of medi- 
cal societies and organizations. It is 
rare, indeed, when the gratitude and re- 
spect of a professional community is so 
great as to manifest itself in so many 
ways. 

During presentation ceremonies of the 
Heart-of-the-Year Award, the President 
offered some remarks in recognition of 
the event and of the illustrious record of 
our distinguished colleague which, per- 
haps in more graphic terms than any, 
underscore his personal crusade on be- 
half of better health for his State, his 
Nation, and for the world. 

Under unanimous consent, I insert at 
this point, so that it will be a perma- 
nent part of the Recorp, an appropriate 
excerpt from the President’s remarks on 
that occasion. 

The excerpt follows: 

REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT UPON PRESENTA- 
TION OF HEART-OF-THE-YEAR AWARD OF THE 
AMERICAN HEART ASSOCIATION TO CONGRESS- 
MAN JOHN E. FOGARTY 
Congressman Focarty, Dr. Taussig, ladies 

and gentlemen, when we read that a fully 

functioning heart is possible within 5 years, 
we pay tribute to congressional leadership, 
and particularly to Congressman JoHN 

Focarty, of Rhode Island. 

When we finally call a halt to the whole- 
sale murder of heart disease, all of us wiil 
bless the day that Congress took effective ac- 
tion. JohN Focarry represents the little 
State of Rhode Island in the U.S. Congress, 
but his crusade for better health has led him 
often to the first house of the land. 

He came here last August 4 for the signing 
of the Community Facilities Act. He was 
back again the next day at the signing of the 
Community Health Services Extension Act, 
Community Mental Health Centers one week; 
Community Health Service Extension Act the 
next week. 

Four days later he came back to see us 
as a sponsor of the National Institutes of 
Health for the signing of the Health Research 
Facilities Act. In October he was back at 
the White House again for the signing of the 
heart, cancer, and stroke amendments, to es- 
tablish regional medical centers to help us 
in fighting these killer diseases. 

Now he is back with us again this morn- 
ing. He doesn't have a bill in his pocket, a 
congressional bill, I mean, but this, I think, 
I can tell you: When he comes to this house, 
he is always welcome. 

For JoHN Focarty knows what we all must 
learn, and that is that no society can be 
great which is not first of all healthy. 
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NEW CARRIER SHOULD BE NAMED 
AFTER ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos Witson] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
am today introducing legislation calling 
for naming our next nuclear aircraft 
carrier after one of America’s great naval 
figures, the late Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz. 

I believe that Admiral Nimitz’ career 
symbolizes our U.S. Navy. He was tough, 
adroit, well schooled in Navy tactics, 
every bit a leader of men of which our 
Nation can justly be proud. His job, 
after we were attacked in 1941, was to 
take a crippled Navy to sea, to stand off 
numerically greater forces, and to re- 
build our might on the seas. 

His epic battles in the Pacific brought 
the aircraft carrier into prominence, and 
proved that it could be a devastating in- 
strument of war. The submarine was 
also brought into the Pacific sea war, 
and proved itself deadly. 

No one can adequately measure the 
gratitude that our Nation has for the 
courageous and skillful leadership Ad- 
miral Nimitz gave our Pacific fleet when 
the chips were down. He had vision, 
daring, and an uncommon sense of strat- 
egy and planning. 

Two decades after World War II we 
are again in perilous times. Our depend- 
ency upon the aircraft carrier increases 
as the danger of another large-scale con- 
flict grows. It is only appropriate that 
we bestow upon our next nuclear carrier, 
the latest development in our nuclear 
Navy, the name of the man who made the 
aircraft carrier a potent and formidable 
element in sea warfare. 

I am hopeful that my colleagues, who 
admire and respect the late Admiral 
Nimitz, will join with me in this effort. 


HOME FOR THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, tomorrow 
morning the Committee on Public Works 
will open hearings on a bill introduced 
last Monday by my distinguished col- 
league from Illinois [Mr. Gray] for the 
erection of a $750,000 home for the Vice 
President of the United States. 

In the light of the speed with which 
the committee is acting on this proposal 
there is apparently some emergency with 
which we are not aware. But, paradoxi- 
cally, there is no emergency from the 
point of view of the administration with 
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respect to furnishing proper housing for 
our servicemen. 

Last September the Congress provided 
funds for military housing sorely needed. 
Some of our servicemen have been liv- 
ing in little more than barns, even in 
tents. Last December the Secretary of 
Defense arbitrarily shelved our appro- 
priation for military housing. In testi- 
mony before our committee the Defense 
Department claimed that this unilateral 
action was taken because of other budg- 
et demands and that the expenditure 
would add to the inflationary pressures. 

I concur in the desirability of fur- 
nishing proper housing for our Vice Pres- 
ident. But why the rush? 

And I should like to ask this ques- 
tion: Why should we at this time con- 
cern ourselves about furnishing an ex- 
pensive house for the Vice President, ad- 
mittedly needed, when the Secretary of 
Defense refuses to use the funds we have 
already appropriated to furnish proper 
housing for our fighting men? 

If proper housing for our servicemen 
is to be deferred because of budget limi- 
tations and inflationary pressures, why 
should not the same principle apply in 
connection with an expensive house for 
the Vice President? First things first. 


DISASTER STUDY NEEDED NOW 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. MATHIAS] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATHIAS, Mr. Speaker, three 
times in recent months we have seen 
transportation tangled, communications 
snarled, commerce crippled, and Govern- 
ment stalled by regional disasters. It is 
ironic that this great Nation, while per- 
fecting its defenses against enemy attack 
and sabotage, should remain so vulner- 
able to the whims of weather and the 
failures of any single public utility. 

Northeastern commerce and industry 
have been gravely hurt by the trans- 
portation and communications break- 
downs accompanying last November's 
blackout and the New York transit strike. 
During the blizzard last month, public 
services throughout the great Washing- 
ton metropolitan area were virtually sus- 
pended, and the Federal Government 
alone lost $10 million in salaries on a 
single snowbound day. Most serious, of 
course, have been the human tragedies 
caused by these periods of temporary 
paralysis. 

We have ample proof that our present 
precautions against such occurrences are 
inadequate. We need, right now, a full 
national survey to discover what re- 
sources we do need and where they can 
be found, so that all levels of American 
government and all public utilities might 
be prepared to meet every conceivable 
emergency. 

I am today introducing a bill author- 
izing and directing the Office of Emer- 
gency Planning to study this question, in 
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cooperation with State and local govern- 
ments, and to make a full report to Con- 
gress by December 1, 1966. In my 
judgment the OEP is best qualified to 
take such an inventory for three rea- 
sons: First, because national security is 
directly involved; second, because the 
OEP already has relevant information; 
and third, because the leadership of the 
Federal disaster agency is essential in 
preparing to meet emergencies which do 
not respect State and local lines. 

Through the survey I propose, the 
OEP should be able to submit reasonable 
recommendations to Congress, and also 
encourage local and State governments 
to evaluate their own resources and pre- 
pare realistic contingency plans, 

While we may never be able to fore- 
stall all blackouts, or anticipate all 
storms, we should be able to combat 
their crippling effects. The study pro- 
posed in my bill would help us mobilize 
our resources and meet the challenge 
implicit in the following article, from 
the Washington Post of February 15: 

Moscow CLEARS “IMPOSSIBLE” SNOW 

Moscow, February 14.—Moscow turned 
out 2,000 snow-clearing machines today to 
attack what Tass called such an unprece- 
dented snowfall that “even oldtimers cannot 
remember.” 

And, the Soviet news agency added, the 
machines “did the impossible: Transport 
services were not interrupted for a single 
minute.” Tass said 27.5 inches of snow fell 
in “several hours.” 


THE TAX AND SPEND PHILOSOPHY 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. NELSEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration today asks the House to 
raise taxes by the tune of $6 billion by 
reimposing excise taxes on telephones 
and cars and by changing withholding 
tax collection methods. We are told 
these taxes are necessary to raise money 
to finance the war in Vietnam and to put 
the lid on inflation. We are told if we 
do not agree to these taxes, we will be 
deeper in debt. 

I refuse to buy this line. This is not 
the only course open to Congress and 
this administration. The administra- 
tion’s Great Society budget is topheavy 
with domestic spending lard. There is 
no sound reason why it cannot be taken 
out to avoid this tax increase. 

Cars and telephones are necessities. 
Why should users of these necessities be 
penalized when there are so many ob- 
vious areas where nonessential spending 
can be curtailed? The answer is that 
there is no more logic to this course than 
there is to cutting back existing, proved 
programs, like the school lunch and milk 
programs and the land-grant college pro- 
grams, while at the same time moving to 
set up dozens of new, untried expensive 
programs. 
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The administration has ignored our 
constant warning that you cannot fight 
a major war of unpredictable costs while 
at the same time spending borrowed 
money at home harum-scarum. 

It is time for Congress to insist that 
this administration start acting with 
fiscal responsibility. It is apparent the 
only way to insure that the spenders do 
so is to refuse to go along with their 
“tax and spend” philosophy which is 
damaging this Nation’s economic foun- 
dations and sapping the strength of 
American taxpayers. 

I therefore intend to vote no to this 
preposterous tax increase. 


J. EDGAR HOOVER 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
Task unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. DEVINE] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEVINE. Mr. Speaker, many 
words have been spoken and written 
about one of the greatest Americans of 
our time, John Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

This well-deserved praise has reached 
a climax in an article appearing in the 
Columbus Dispatch, February 20, 1966. 
This article is particularly significant in 
that it follows a question-and-answer 
technique which directly quotes Mr. 
Hoover on a number of law enforcement 
problems as well as making reference to 
internal security matters. 

I feel it is important that every Mem- 
ber of the U.S. Congress have a chance 
to study the answers given by this dedi- 
cated and patriotic public servant. 

J. EDGAR Hoover VIEWS CRIME AND COMMU- 
NisM—“COLUMBUS A KEY ESPIONAGE TAR- 
GET” 

J. Edgar Hoover is the foremost authority 
on law enforcement and counterespionage in 
the world. Because of this, the Dispatch 
asked him a series of questions about rising 
crime and Communist activities in the United 
States today, and Hoover has taken time from 
his busy schedule to answer each one. 

Hoover has been Director of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation for more than 40 
years. Now 71, he still vigorously directs 
FBI operations throughout the Nation in the 
endless war against crime and subversion. 
He has received numerous awards for his 
dedication and devotion to law enforcement. 

Hoover has devoted his life to combating 
criminals and agents of foreign powers that 
would undermine our Government and 
change the American way of life. 

In answering the following questions, 
Hoover discusses central Ohio as a possible 
target for enemy agents, the groups behind 
demonstrations at universities across the Na- 
tion, the extent of the Communist intelli- 
gence network, crime in general, police “bru- 
tality” charges, and juvenile delinquency. 

Hoover also makes suggestions for cor- 
recting some of the evils that plague our 
people and our Nation. 

SYMPTOM OF SICKNESS 

Question. Mr, Hoover, you have long been 
the spokesman for law enforcement in the 
United States. Recently, the FBI reported 
more than 2.6 million serious crimes per 
year. What's wrong with us as a nation? 
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Answer. The steady growth of crime in the 
United States is a symptom of a tragic sick- 
ness which afflicts vast numbers of the 
American people. I refer to it as the “deca- 
dence disease.” It is characterized by 
lethargy, indifference, neglect. In the lives 
of persons who are afflicted with this disease, 
pleasure comes before duty—integrity, indus- 
try, personal responsibility take a back seat. 

We need to rededicate ourselves, individ- 
ually and as a people, to the strong moral 
principles which are an inseparable part of 
our heritage of greatness. 

Question. Pinpointing what precise factors 
are causing the recent upsurge in crime? Ac- 
cording to your uniform crime reports, vic- 

i; of innocent people is increasing six 
times faster than the population. 

Answer. All categories of major crimes are 
increasing. During the first 9 months of 
1965, compared with the same period in 1964, 
there was a 5-percent rise in crime. Aggra- 
vated assaults were up 2 percent; auto thefts, 
3 percent; murders, robberies, burglaries, and 
larcenies of $50 or more, 5 percent; and forc- 
ible rapes, 6 percent. 

Question. You have had more than 41 
years as FBI Director; have you noticed any 
change in the morality of our Nation? 

Answer. I have witnessed a number of 
changes. Look, for example, at the growing 
prevalence of sex and sadism on the shelves 
of magazine stands and bookstores. Look at 
the crowds who flock to motion picture thea- 
ters to see sensual trash which is little more 
than a pretext away from obscenity. And 
look at the mounting numbers of illegitimate 
births, the homes broken by divorce or infi- 
delity, the growing acceptance of 
promiscuity. 

Question. Why? 

Answer. Dirt accumulates when there is no 
longer the pride nor the determination to do 
something about it. Americans, in growing 
numbers, are developing a dangerously indul- 
gent attitude toward crime and filth and 
corruption. 

Question. We are shocked that 57 law-en- 
forcement officers were murdered in line of 
duty in a 12-month period, but even more so 
with your report that 1 out of every 10 police 
officers was assaulted. What is behind it? 

Answer. We in law enforcement recognize 
that hazards are an inherent part of our 
work. These hazards exist whenever men of 
the law rise to meet the challenge of those 
who hold themselves above or beyond the 
reach of the law. Let me emphasize, how- 
ever, that there is no room on the streets of 
America for the person who would deliber- 
ately strike down an honest, devoted officer. 
* + * Such individuals should be prosecuted 
to the fullest extent of the law. If mentally 
or emotionally ill, they should be confined to 
an institution. 

PROBLEM OF PAROLE 


Question. A convict on parole or probation 
costs the Government a great deal less than 
one cooped up behind bars. How well is the 
system working? 

Answer. A convict on parole or probation 
costs the taxpayer less money provided 
parole or probation does not serve as an 
avenue for him to commit additional crimes. 
* + + We know from hard experience that 
the “School of Easy Justice” has graduated 
too many failures: For example, during the 
5-year period of 1960-64, no less than 225 
police officers were killed by felons. 
Seventy-eight percent of the criminals had 
prior records of arrest, and more than half 
of this group had previously been arrested 
for crimes of violence. Almost one-third 
were on parole or probation at the time the 
murder of the police officer occurred. 

We in the FBI believe in the humani- 
tarian principle of parole and probation. We 
support reasonable and properly adminis- 
tered programs of rehabilitation. But, at 
the same time, we are unalterably opposed 
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to the premature release of unreformed and 
unrepentant offenders to resume warring 
against society, 

Question. It you were in charge of all pa- 
roles and probations, what changes would 
you make? 

Answer. Let me repeat: We in the FBI sup- 
port the humanitarian principle of parole 
and probation. Experience clearly shows 
that, in those areas where weaknesses. exist, 
the fault lies not in the principle but in the 
administration. 

Question. What are some of these adminis- 
trative weaknesses? How can they be over- 
come? 

Answer. First, I believe that every parole 
system should be divorced from political 
influence and that it should be insulated 
from.other outside pressures. Second, I feel 
that the utmost care should be exercised in 
the selection of parole and probation of- 
ficers—that the qualifications demanded, 
and the salaries offered, should be com- 
mensurate with the heavy responsibilities 
of the position. Third, an end must be put 
to the all-too-common practice of overbur- 
dening parole and probation officers with 
more cases than they can effectively handle. 

Question. W. E. B. DuBois Clubs have been 
branded by you as a spawn of the Commu- 
nists. What is the real extent of this move- 
ment and what strength does it have? 

Answer. The W. E. B. DuBois Clubs were 
founded at a convention in San Francisco, 
Calif., in June 1964. The convention was 
organized, controlled and manipulated by 
the Communist Party. These clubs claim to 
be “Marxist-oriented” and not under party 
control, but such claims are mere attempts 
to hoodwink the American people. The Du- 
Bois Clubs represent a direct effort by the 
Communist Party to penetrate, infiltrate and 
influence college students in the United 
States. 

The DuBois Clubs have ben strikingly suc- 
cessful. Today there are some 40 chapters 
of the DuBois Clubs in the United States, 
the majority on college campuses. In recent 
months, DuBois members have participated 
in the demonstrations against American pol- 
icy in Vietnam. The DuBois Clubs repre- 
sent one of the party’s most effective tech- 
niques of influencing our young people. 

Question. As a highly industrial commu- 
nity of aircraft, electronics, nuclear research, 
higher education and growing diversified 
business surrounded by prosperous rural and 
farm lands, we wonder if we qualify as an 
espionage target? 

Answer. Columbus certainly would be a 
key Soviet-bloc espionage target. You are a 
growing city encompassing a vast variety of 
industrial and technical installations, both 
private industry and the Government. Your 
city certainly is not being overlooked by the 
Soviets. 


SEVENTY PERCENT ARE SPYING 


Question. How extensive is the Soviet net- 
work? 

Answer. A Soviet defector has told us that 
an estimated 70 percent of the Soviet diplo- 
matic officials in this country have intelli- 
gence assignments. We face not only the 
Soviets but also the spy networks of such 
satellite nations as Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Bulgaria, Hungary, and Rumania. The prob- 
lem is most formidable. 

Question. Is there a link between Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., and Soviet commu- 
nism? * * * with Chinese communism? 

Answer. The Communist Party, U.S.A., is 
now, as it has always been since its origin in 
1919, obediently loyal to Moscow. The party 
in this country closely follows the Russian 
line, supporting Soviet policies and denounc- 
ing this country. 

A few party members did develop sym- 


-pathies toward the Peiping position, but they 


were expelled. Many of these pro-Red Chi- 
nese expellees are currently leaders in the 
Progressive Labor Party and the May 2 move- 
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ment, the two major Communist groups in 
this country supporting Mao Tse-tung. 

Question. “What are the Progressive Labor 
Party and the May 2 movement? Do they 
operate in central Ohio?” 

Answer. These two groups are pro-Red 
Chinese organizations in the United States. 
They contain, among others, former members 
of the Communist Party, U.S.A., who broke 
with the party over the Sino-Russian dis- 
pute. The Progressive Labor Party and the 
May 2 movement have participated in recent 
demonstrations and protests against Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam. Primary strength 
of these pro-Red Chinese organizations is 
in the New York City and west coast areas. 

They are not strong in the central portion 
of the country, though they seek new bases. 
of operation. The May 2 movement is 
chiefly pointed toward young people and 
has the college campus as a key target. 
These are extremely militant groups which 
seek to undermine our security. 

CITIZENS CAN HELP 

Question. What can a businessman or a 
farmer or housewife do to help the FBI? 

Answer. A citizen can help the FBI by 
promptly reporting any information in his 
possession concerning espionage, sabotage, or 
subversive activities. No person should un- 
dertake to conduct his own investigation— 
that is the FBI's job. It is amazing how 
often information furnished us by a citizen 
helps us solve a case. 

Question. Recent demonstrations against 
our foreign commitments have been pretty 
widespread. What is behind them? 

Answer. The Communist Party is today ac- 
tively exploiting the demonstrations and 
protests against American policy in Vietnam. 
Party and DuBois members have helped plan 
the various demonstrations and have par- 
ticipated themselves. The Communists 
would like nothing more than to see these 
student protest demonstrations intensified 
and made more extensive. Not only would 
these activities be helping the party's cause, 
but they also would be undercutting our 
foreign policy. Not in recent years has the 
party had such a field day, working in every 
way to take advantage of student unrest. 

Question, Are they indicative of disregard 
for law and resistance to authority? 

Answer. In America we have the right to 
dissent—this is the very essence of free gov- 
ernment. We must protect the right of any 
individual to freely and candidly speak his 
mind, However, the right of dissent is some- 
thing vastly different from acts of civil dis- 
obedience—of trying to block trains, burning 
draft cards, and blocking traffic by lying in 
the street. 

Our system of free government cannot con- 
tinue if a person chooses to obey what laws 
he likes and disobey those he doesn’t like. 
This is sheer anarchy. Far too many of the 
anti-Vietnam demonstrators have scoffed at 
our constitutional principles and mocked our 
democratic way of life. 

They encourage the law of the jungle and 
are sowing the seeds of disrespect for law 
which can only damage our fight for freedom. 
Freedom does not mean license. It means 
responsibility and respect for the rights of 
others. 

Question. Many teenagers seem to think 
adults of another generation are down on 
them and that teenagers are generally re- 
garded as delinquents. What advice do you 
have for young people? 

Answer. Perhaps there are some adults 
who too quickly condemn teenagers—all 
teenagers. The fact is there is less than 5 
percent of our juvenile population involved 
in serious criminal activities. The great ma- 
jority of our teenagers are honest young 
people. It is wrong for all juveniles to be 
condemned for the misdeeds of a few. 

It is also a mistake for our honest teen- 
agers to dismiss the juvenile crime problem 
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because only a relatively few of their genera- 
tion are involved. They must realize they 
will be stuck with the troublemakers far 
longer than today’s adult population. Hence, 
they have a much greater personal interest 
in seeing that something is done to control 
them and correct their destructive ways. 


NEED DECENT PAY 


Question. Back to crime. Will you discuss 
police salaries, personnel selection, training, 
and indicate whether these have a relation 
to the crime problem? 

Answer. Police salaries, personnel selection 
and training are basic ingredients to effective 
law enforcement. Decent wages must be 
paid to obtain decent men. And, the great- 
est of care must be taken in selecting per- 
sonnel for law enforcement work. There are 
few tasks more important to a democracy 
than the just enforcement of our laws—a 
task which must not be entrusted to un- 
suited individuals. Training, of course, is 
the hallmark of any profession. Attract good 
men, carefully select and expertly train 
them, and you will have a good law enforce- 
ment agency, one which can meet the on- 
slaught of crime and avoid the pitfalls of 
legal technicalities. 

Question. Columbus is the hub of cen- 
tral Ohio. How do we stack up as to crime 
and subversion? 

Answer. A total of 12,864 crimes of murder, 
forcible rape, robbery, aggravated assault, 
burglary, larceny $50 and over, and auto- 
bile theft was reported in the Columbus area 
in 1964. This amounted to 1,583 serious 
crimes per 100,000 residents of the area. 
Burglaries led with a total of 5,752. There 
were 3,455 serious larcenies, 2,371 automo- 
bile thefts, 659 aggravated assaults, 506 rob- 
beries, 90 forcible rapes, and 31 murders. 

Question. What is the Communist situa- 
tion in Ohio? 

Answer. The intense interest of the Com- 
munist Party, U.S.A., In Ohio is illustrated 
by the fact that the party recently sent one 
of its top organizers, Phil Bart, former na- 
tional organizational secretary, to take over 
the Ohio district. Ohio, with its industrial 
complexes and military installations, nat- 
urally is a target for all types of Communist 
subversion. The Ohio district of the Com- 
munist Party has produced such current 
party leaders as Gus Hall, Arnold Samuel 
Johnson, and Hyman Lumer. 

Question. Some citizens, perhaps too 
many, take police as a matter of course. Re- 
spect for law enforcement seems to have 
suffered, What should be done by police as 
well as citizens? 

Answer. Through the years law enforce- 
ment has borne the brunt of attack of virtu- 
ally every special-interest group. It is com- 
mon practice for anyone who runs afoul of or 
opposes a law, whether it be the criminal, 
the juvenile rioters, the social reformer, to 
demean law enforcement, to shout “police 
brutality,” to claim infringement of rights. 
All too often the charges are accepted as fact 
by well-meaning, if ill-informed, individuals 
and groups, and are given wide circulation. 
Rarely do the facts overtake the charges, and 
untold damage is done to law enforcement 
and its efforts to preserve law and order. 

Naturally, every law enforcement officer 
must strive to perform his duties in a totally 
objective, impartial and legal manner. The 
great majority do this. But it is time for the 
majority of the citizens to be heard from. It 
is time for the honest citizens who look to 
law enforcement for protection to start 
providing more support and cooperation. It 
is time for them to call a halt to the baseless 
maligning of law enforcement by selfish in- 
dividuals who fail to realize or simply do not 
care that the destruction of law enforcement 
will mean also the destruction of law and 
order. 
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HONORABLE PROFESSION 


Question, Would you encourage a young 
man to prepare for a local law enforcement 
career? 

Answer. Certainly. Law enforcement is an 
honorable profession. It is an essential job, 
and while its monetary rewards may not be 
great, it provides one with the satisfaction of 
knowing he is performing a true service for 
his country and his fellowman. 

Question. What are the facts concerning 
the integrity of local law enforcement offi- 
cers on the whole? Brutality? 

Answer. The great majority of the men and 
women who comprise our Nation’s law en- 
forcement agencies are honorable and a 
credit to their profession. A few are not, and 
some are prevented from a just performance 
of their duties by corrupt officials above 
them. There are a few cases of brutality, as 
revealed by the fact that our investigations 
led to the conviction of six officers in fiscal 
year 1965. But there were 1,787 allegations 
of brutality in the year, many of which were 
unfounded, irresponsible and made purely 
for the purpose of intimidating local law en- 
forcement agencies and harrassing the FBI. 

Question. Columbus Police Chief George 
Scholer and Franklin County Sheriff Stacy 
Hall are FBI trained. Do they cooperate with 
you? Are they competent and reliable? 

Answer. Both Chief Scholer and Sheriff 
Hall are graduates of the FBI National 
Academy, Mr. Scholer having completed the 
training in 1953 and Mr. Hall in 1958. There 
has been an excellent and beneficial coopera- 
tion among their departments and the FBI. 

Question. Do some groups try to push you 
into fields not within your lawful province 
because of their special interests? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. At various times, 
campaigns have been mounted and pressures 
exerted for the FBI to furnish physical pro- 
tection to civil rights workers, or to investi- 
gate a local murder case, or to perform other 
functions outside our jurisdiction and 
authority. 

Ironically, at the same time, we have also 
been criticized for carrying out certain duties 
which we are required to perform by law. 

My answer to critics such as these is always 
the same. The FBI is not a policymaking 
organization. We investigate violations of 
laws enacted—and we carry out policies laid 
down—by others. So long as we have the 
responsibility to investigate alleged violations 
of a particular Federal law, we will continue 
to carry out that responsibility—thoroughly, 
promptly, impartially and without apology to 
anyone. 

Furthermore, we will continue to avoid en- 
croachments upon the sovereignty of other 
authorities, and we will refuse to yield to the 
pressures of special-interest groups who 
would have us perform functions not as- 
signed to the FBI by Congress, the Presi- 
dent or the Attorney General of the United 
States. 

LAW NEEDS THE PRESS 

Question. Does the press get out of line? 

Answer. A small segment of the Nation’s 
news media does get out of line. Some, in 
fact, make a career of being opposed to law 
enforcement. But the vast majority of our 
news media have been stanch supporters of 
law enforcement—true allies in the fight to 
preserve law and order. Law enforcement 
needs and welcomes the support of the press. 

Question. We believe Dispatch readers have 
a right to know what happens in the com- 
munity and Nation as long as we do not 
jeopardize security or litigation. In your 
view does publicity of crimes hurt or help? 
Should we publicize civil disobedience and 
acts of resistance against law? 

Answer. Publicity of crime most certainly 
does help, but it should be complete pub- 
licity which records not only the crime, but 
its solution and the resulting court action. 
Too often news media will give tremendous 
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coverage to a crime and later ignore or play 
down the solution. Complete reporting is 
needed. 

The same would hold true with respect to 
coverage of acts of civil disobedience and 
the like. They should be publicized through 
“in depth” reporting—reporting which de- 
scribes both sides of the issue, reporting 
which delves below the surface to expose any 
hidden objectives, any obscure groups which 
may be using the events to the detriment 
of our society. Alert newsmen, who have 
dug below the surface, have saved our Na- 
tion much grief and strife by exposing the 
tawdry nature of many demonstrations. 


A PROUD HISTORY 


Question. We are a home-owned independ- 
ent evening and Sunday newspaper in its 
95th year. FBI representatives have had 
many contacts with our staff. How can we 
help the cause of government under law? 

Answer. Your paper has a proud history 
of service to its community. It is a typical 
example of the American free press striving 
to protect our freedoms, our heritage, our 
integrity. A newspaper has been rightly 
called the conscience of the community. 
Columbus, I believe, is blessed with a good 
conscience. As long as your paper objec- 
tively and honestly reports the news, it 
will continue to be a good conscience and a 
strong link in the chain of democracy. 


NASSER RETREATS FROM HIS 
PEACE PLEDGE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. HALPERN] is 
recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I have 
read with great disappointment that 
President Nasser, in a recent speech at 
the University of Cairo, rejuvenated his 
warlike stance vis-a-vis the Yemen. 
This recent speech by President Nasser, 
wherein he threatened to maintain his 
Yemen intervention, contrary to treaty 
provisions, contradicts the widely voiced 
optimism that has reigned for some 
months. 

President Nasser is quoted in this 
aga New York Times as having 

If anyone thinks we have become tired be- 
cause we have stayed in Yemen so long, let 
me say that we are a struggling nation, a 
fighting nation, a patient nation. We can 
stay a Yemen for 1 year, 2 years, 3 years, or 
even 5. 


Thus it appears that the Jiddah agree- 
ment, which provided for a staged with- 
drawal of Egyptian troops from Yemen, 
is threatened. Nasser excused his bel- 
ligerence by pointing to the sale of Amer- 
ican Patton tanks to Israel, and claiming 
that conservative, reactionary forces in 
the Middle East, goaded by Western pow- 
ers, were bent upon countering his in- 
fluence and even plotting against his life. 
These are charges which, due to lack of 
adequate, firsthand knowledge, I can 
neither substantiate or reject. 

But in the first instance, I cannot un- 
derstand how 200 Patton tanks added to 
Israel’s defenses could possibly, in a seri- 
ous way, undermine the security of 
Egypt, in view of that country’s massive 
procurement of Communist arms. 

I am inclined to believe that President 
Nasser is an inherently suspicious ruler, 
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intemperate, and not to be trusted. Per- 
haps it is impossible to find the opposite 
in the Middle East, a region perpetually 
upset by extreme political shifts, per- 
sonal feuds, and contradictory ambitions. 

The truth is that it is foolish to expect, 
through aid commitments, that Ameri- 
can policy can effectively influence the 
realities in the Arab world. 

The Jiddah conference was an Arab 
initiative. It seemed that President Nas- 
ser had faced the hurtful consequences 
of his intervention, and had concluded 
that nothing useful could be gained by 
continuing a war which showed little 
prospect of political advantage or mili- 
tary victory. 

This was the opinion expressed to me 
by many people. 

I must say, however, that this tenuous 
supposition hardly justified the renewed 
aid agreement with the United Arab Re- 
public, which was undertaken during the 
congressional recess and in spite of 
clearly understood congressional senti- 
ment. The Jiddah accord spurred the 
optimists onward. 

As I review recent history, I have come 
to doubt the wisdom of buying influence, 
particularly in an area of unique insta- 
bility of constantly shifting loyalties. 

Under the present circumstances, the 
United States is not justified under any 
pretext to render agricultural assistance 
to Egypt, when such assistance merely 
facilitates foreign intervention. Unless 
the United Arab Republic fulfills its 
treaty obligations with respect to the 
Yemen, we should not be expected to 
honor an aid commitment which the re- 
cipient can use to underwrite its hostile 
exertions. 

Past American attempts to curb Nas- 
ser’s obsession with foreign troublemak- 
ing have repeatedly failed. Officially, we 
have been setting unreal expectations. 
I cannot agree with the State Depart- 
ment that we are, in consequence of our 
generosity, gaining any so-called lever- 
age over the course of events. In any 
case, these are not, in substance, for us 
to determine. It is contradictory to as- 
sist a developing nation which expends 
its meager resources on external adven- 
ture, intrigue, and excessive arms pro- 
curement. 

The United Arab Republic has been 
spending millions of dollars to support 
its Lemini venture. Additional millions 
have gone to arms purchases, for the 
stated reason of contending with the so- 
called Israeli threat, but actually used as 
an instrument to bolster the power and 
prestige of Nasser's Egypt as against real 
and potential Arab rivals. It does not 
seem to me that this is a particularly 
promising fleld for the projection of 
American influence and, indeed, our 
mingling in this uncertainty may actually 
damage our cause. I thoroughly agree 
that it is in our national interest to sup- 
port a balance of power in this troubled 
area, especially in view of Israel's threat- 
ened existence. But I doubt earnestly 
that this can be accomplished through 
periodic efforts to court the favor of in- 
consistent personalities. In any case, 
we invariably wind up in a very ambig- 
uous, and often embarrassing, position. 
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If honest self-help is the new look 
in our foreign aid program, then per- 
haps we should take a longer view of 
Egypt. 

President Nasser’s recent threat to 
break the Jiddah agreement underlines 
the insurmountable contingencies with 
which, by force of our policy, we are faced 
with in the Middle East. It is an 
anxious warning to all who would place 
their trust too quickly and none too 
wisely. 

I must add, Mr. Speaker, that it is par- 
ticularly curious, and most discouraging, 
that Nasser’s words came on the eve of 
Mr. Anwar el Sadat’s good-will visit to 
this country. I fail to see what can be 
won through recourse to bluster and 
threats to the peace, lacking both va- 
lidity and commonsense. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. Speak- 
er, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Oregon? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DUNCAN of Oregon. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been advised by the 
Clerk I am not recorded on this last vote. 
I was in the Chamber at the time the 
vote was being taken. If I had been re- 
corded, I would have voted “yea” on the 
bill, H.R. 12752. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent to address the 
House for 1 minute and to revise and 
extend my remarks. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, 
among the many statements which ap- 
peared on George Washington's Birth- 
day, there was one which particularly 
caught my attention because it shows 
what history still has to teach us. 

In the New York Journal American an 
editorial quotes these words of our first 
President at the time of the Revolution: 

I am under more apprehension on account 
of our dissensions, than the effort of the 
enemy. 


As the Journal American pointed out, 
those deeply concerned words could just 
as well have been spoken by President 
Johnson today. 

We have nearly 200,000 American 
servicemen in Vietnam. Within recent 
days, the parents, the wives, and the 
children of these men—more than half 
a million of our citizens—have been 
treated to television programs, and a few 
newspaper headlines which seem to 
imply that our boys in Vietnam do not 
have the support of American public. 

We are engaged with an enemy who 
does not believe that American public 
opinion will ultimately turn against our 
efforts in Vietnam and make it impos- 
sible for us to continue. This is a delu- 
sion, but one which the events of the last 
few days have undoubtedly strengthened. 
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Those who sincerely seek peace in Viet- 
nam must be made aware of the fact 
that every newspaper headline and every 
televised speech which feeds the delusion 
of doubt in Hanoi and Peiping serves 
only to prolong the conflict. It is time 
to tell our soldiers and our enemy, alike, 
that the American public overwhelming- 
ly supports our objectives in Vietnam. 
Furthermore, they support overwhelm- 
ingly the policies which President John- 
son is pursuing to accomplish those ob- 
jectives. Let us look at the facts. 

On “Meet the Press” last Sunday, 
White House aid McGeorge Bundy—who 
has been the key national security ad- 
viser to both President Kennedy and 
President Johnson—pointed out that the 
President has been acting in Vietnam 
with the greatest of restraint. He cited 
as evidence that perhaps 10 percent of 
the public actually would like the Presi- 
dent to go farther, 

I have examined several recent opinion 
polls on this matter, and I find that the 
figures are even higher. Roughly one- 
third of the country believes the Presi- 
dent should take much stronger military 
action than he himself has as yet found 
necessary. 

For example, in December of last year 
according to the Harris poll, fully 33 per- 
cent of the American people believed 
that we should carry the ground war into 
North Vietnam. Some 39 percent be- 
lieved that we should step up the bombing 
in North Vietnam at the very time when 
the President called for a suspension of 
the bombings to let the world see who 
was sincere, and who was insincere, about 
the desire for peace in southeast Asia. 

Again, in January according to the 
Iowa poll, 36 percent of all Americans 
thought that we should bomb Hanoi and 
the other large cities of North Vietnam. 

According to the Gallup poll, 31 per- 
cent advocated bombing the big cities of 
North Vietnam. As recently as this 
month, a Mutual Broadcasting poll re- 
ported 33.6 percent of Americans as say- 
ing that we should go all out and do 
whatever is necessary to defeat Hanoi. 

At the same time, these same polls 
show that only a handful of Americans 
would favor a complete U.S. withdrawal 
from Vietnam. The Harris poll puts the 
number at 9 percent; the Iowa poll puts 
it at 15 percent. 

It is obvious from these and all the 
other polls that the policies our Gov- 
ernment is now pursuing in Vietnam 
represent what the overwhelming ma- 
jority of our citizens believe should be 
done. 

President Johnson has said that we 
intend to stay. He has also said that we 
intend to do no more than is absolutely 
necessary to bring the other side to the 
conference table. This is a positive 
program which contains our best hope 
for peace, not only in Vietnam but 
throughout southeast Asia. The Presi- 
dent’s critics, as I have shown, repre- 
sent no significant portion of U.S. public 
opinion, nor do they offer any sensible, 
workable alternative whatsoever. 

The voices of dissent will continue. 
The timid, the uncertain, and the be- 
wildered will continue to be heard. They 
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were heard during our Revolution, but in 
history, their echo becomes dimmer with 
every passing year. What is remem- 
bered now is the determination, the wis- 
dom, and the restraint of the leader who 
brought us safely through. 

I would like to assure the President 
that, in my opinion, history is going to 
repeat itself. 

I fully expect that at some future 
time, a Member of this great body will 
rise to quote from an editorial concern- 
ing President Johnson in Vietnam sim- 
ilar to the Journal American editorial 
about President Washington which I 
hold in my hand, and which I now insert 
in the Recorp: 

[From the New York Journal-American, 

Feb. 22, 1966] 
Now, as THEN 


“I am under more apprehension on ac- 
count of our own dissensions, than the effort 
of the enemy.” 

The deeply concerned words could well 
have been spoken by President Johnson who 
has, indeed, expressed similar concern. But 
they were written by George Washington. 
They are as applicable today, as then, and 
his birthday makes their recollection appro- 
priate in this time of national stress when 
our difficulties without are rendered more 
serious by dissensions within. 

The quitters are in full, loud voice. They 
would have us pull out of Vietnam, willy- 
nilly, in virtual surrender and world dis- 
grace, in shameful abandonment of pledge 
and honor. 

There are, too, sincere doubters who be- 
lieve our engagement in Vietnam should 
never have been started. These, too, are in 
demanding chorus. 

And there are, of course, the outright Com- 
munists within our midst, and their duped 
peaceniks who seek by clamor to frustrate 
reason. 

There are dissensions by many whose stat- 
ure gives importance to their views and by 
many of low station whose importance is 
that their noise may convey to Hanoi the 
tragically mistaken assumption that our Na- 
tion prepares to unfurl a white flag. 

But the flag still is and will be, to the day 
of victory, a banner of meaningful stars and 
stripes so historically made possible by 
George Washington and now so historically 
maintained by President Johnson and the 
vast majority of the American people, 


FOOD FOR FREEDOM 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii [Mrs. MINK] may 
extend her remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent of the United States sent to Con- 
gress on February 10 a message in which 
he outlined his proposals to open up a 
new war of great importance to all Amer- 
icans—a war against hunger. Let me 
quote for you the opening sentences of 
this message, 

Men first Joined together for the necessi- 
ties of life—food for their families, clothing 
to protect them, housing to give them shel- 
ter. These are the essentials of peace and 
progress. But in the world today, these 
needs are still largely unfulfilled. When 
men and their families are hungry, poorly 
clad and ill housed, the world is restless— 
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and civilization exists at best in troubled 
peace. 

Hunger poisons the mind. It saps the 
body. It destroys hope. It is the natural 
enemy of every man on earth. I propose 
that the United States lead the world in 
a war against hunger. There can only be 
victors in this war. Since every nation will 
share in that victory, every nation should 
share in its costs. I urge all who can help 
to join us. 


With these inspiring words, President 
Johnson submitted his new proposed 
Food for Freedom Act to the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress. 

Populations are exploding today. 
Every nation in the world recognizes this. 
Yet, tragically, some of the most under- 
developed countries are girding their 
production to industry often to the 
manufacture of implements of war. But 
food for peace will mean just what it says 
if the President’s proposal is approved— 
only nations that gear their own efforts 
to increased agricultural output will re- 
ceive maximum aid from the United 
States. The key to the new program is 
self-help. Also, references to friendly 
nations would be deleted, taking food 
for peace out of the political sphere. 
The whole emphasis will be on giving 
agricultural aid to those countries which 
help themselves. 

The second innovation in the Presi- 
dent’s proposal is his intent to eliminate 
the requirement that food aid be out of 
our own surplus. No longer would food 
allotments be based on mere availability 
in our storage bins, but the Secretary of 
Agriculture would be authorized to ac- 
quire food for world needs as they arise. 
This approach would be of tremendous 
benefit to the American taxpayer as well, 
because we would be spending less money 
to stockpile and store commodities. It 
would be a boon to the American farmer. 
For example, the President is asking for 
an increase of 10 percent in rice acreage 
in 1966. He is asking for permission to 
buy dairy products for distribution 
abroad, as well as at home. He is re- 
questing an increase in soybean produc- 
tion this year, a supplement to earlier 
decisions to increase this year’s produc- 
tion of wheat and barley. And finally, 
the President states that he is prepared 
to divert some of our 60 million acres now 
in conservation use if necessary in “the 
pages race between food and popula- 

on,” 

A third major change in the Presi- 
dent’s program is a shift from accept- 
ance of local currency in foreign coun- 
tries to a dollar credit sale. This will be 
an orderly transition to be completed 
within 5 years, as the attempt will be to 
establish a pattern of loans comparable 
to present development loans. The 
thrust is to move out of local currency 
to the point where we will have a de- 
mand on the dollar resources of the 
countries involved. As a practical mat- 
ter, most countries receiving aid would 
not be able to meet dollar commitments 
readily, nor would they be forced to do so, 
but this change would give us a claim on 
dollars on a long-term basis. 

Summed up briefly then, the Presi- 
dent’s proposal will make self-help an 
integral part of our food aid program, 
eliminate the surplus requirement for 
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food aid, emphasize the development of 
markets for American farm products, au- 
thorize greater food aid shipments over 
current rates, emphasize the building of 
cash markets and shift toward financing 
food aid through long-term dollar credits 
rather than sales for foreign currencies, 
continue the financing of the food aid 
program under the Commodity Credit 
Corporation, increase emphasis on com- 
bating malnutrition, continue to work 
with voluntary agencies in people-to- 
people assistance programs, and provide 
for better coordination of food aid with 
other economic assistance. 

Hearings have already begun in the 
House Agriculture Committee on the 
overall problem of world hunger. I am 
following the progress of these hearings 
closely, for I am deeply concerned with 
the problem of hunger in the world. 
While in India last year, I got a first- 
hand look at the suffering and misery 
that most Americans cannot possibly 
understand still grips much of the world. 
I am in total accord with the President 
when he says: 

We can make our technology and skills 
powerful instruments for agricultural prog- 
ress throughout the world—wherever men 
commit themselves to the task of feeding 
the hungry. 


I believe this to be a task worthy of 
Americans. It calls upon us to give the 
best of ourselves, to stretch forth the 
hand of brotherhood to all who are in 
need. I am convinced that we cannot 
remain apathetic to the accelerating 
seriousness of the problem of world 
hunger, and I fully intend to support 
such a program that will increase Amer- 
ican aid while still benefiting the con- 
sumer and the farmer at home. The new 
food-for-freedom program is a sound 
one and a visionary one, and I am hope- 
ful that it will meet with quick approval 
by both Houses of the Congress. 


OUR MOST NEGLECTED MENTAL 
HEALTH PROBLEM; EMOTION- 
ALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Topp] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the following speech by Mike Gorman, 
executive director of the National Com- 
mittee Against Mental Illness. He dis- 
cusses how inadequately the needs of 
our emotionally disturbed children are 
being met. 

OUR Most NEGLECTED MENTAL HEALTH PROB- 
LEM: EMOTIONALLY DISTURBED CHILDREN 
(By Mike Gorman, Washington, D.C., execu- 

tive director, National Committee Against 

Mental Illness; fellow, American Psychi- 

atric Association, honorary; fellow, Ameri- 

can Public Health Association) 

Last year, the American Psychiatric As- 
sociation and a number of organizations in 
the fleld of child psychiatry sponsored two 
conferences on planning mental health serv- 
ices for children in the new community 
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mental health center program. As a prelude 
to their recommendations, they released 
what they regarded as the most reliable cur- 
rent data on the size and nature of the 
problem. 

There is a seeming national consensus 
that there are about 4 million children un- 
der the age of 14 who are in need of some 
kind of psychiatric intervention because of 
emotional difficulties. Of this number, any- 
where from a half million to a million chil- 
dren are so seriously disturbed that they 
require immediate psychiatric help. 

Very few of these children are getting the 
treatment which they need. Although close 
to 300,000 children were seen in outpatient 
psychiatric clinics in 1963, in most cases the 
treatment consisted of 1 or 2 diagnostic 
interviews followed by the admission that 
there were no facilities in the particular area 
for prolonged treatment. 

We have some fairly reliable data which 
indicate that about 14,000 of these children 
are confined in State mental institutions. 
We also know, on the basis of a trend which 
has been developing over the past 5 years, 
that by 1970 the number of children aged 10 
to 14 hospitalized in these institutions will 
have doubled. 

But those of us who visit a number of State 
hospitals each year are convinced that these 
estimates do not reflect the full extent of 
hospitalization for childhood mental illness. 
Furthermore, applications to the National 
Institute of Mental Health for hospital im- 
provement grants over and over again in- 
clude data which document the point that 
an amazingly high percentage of their long- 
term residents were first admitted as children 
or adolescents. 

For example, an analysis of a 5,000-bed 
State hospital at Tuscaloosa, Ala., reveals that 
more than half of the male schizophrenic 
group who have been in that hospital 20 
years or more were first admitted between 
the ages of 14 and 29. The Alabama report 
estimates that 1 in every 4 young patients 
“can anticipate being permanently hospital- 
ized for the next 50 years of their lives.” 

It is my contention that the increasing 
flood of these young children in the hospitals 
is not being reflected in existing national 
data. For example, 10 percent of the 7,000 
patients at Rockland State Hospital in New 
York are children under 16 years of age, and 
plans have already been completed for an 
additional 400-bed unit at that hospital to 
handle the rising tide of disturbed children 
being admitted annually. 

If time permitted, I could cite comparable 
data from many other State hospitals across 
the land. In many of these institutions, 
where there is no specialized unit for chil- 
dren, the child is lost on an adult ward 
which is frightfully overcrowded and under- 
staffed. 

In addition to the State mental hospitals, 
there are a handful of residential treatment 
centers which care for about 2,500 children 
a year. In 15 of our States there are no such 
facilities, either public or private; in 24 of 
our States, there are no public units to care 
for children from low- and middle-income 
groups. 

To sum up, it is an undeniable fact that 
there is not a single community in this coun- 
try which provides an acceptable standard of 
services for its mentally ill children running 
the spectrum from early therapeutic inter- 
vention to social restoration in the home, 
the school, and in the community. 

As a nation, we now have a precious oppor- 
tunity to create a new pattern of appropriate 
services for these disturbed children. Every 
State in the country is now engaged in com- 
pleting plans for new community mental 
health services; it is incumbent upon all of 
us to insist that services for children be an 
integral and major segment of these new 
«community mental health centers. 
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I would like to underscore the hope that 
those of you who are designing these new 
services divest yourselves of any rigid notions 
as to what constitutes the proper facility 
for an emotionally disturbed child. Beyond 
an agreement with a position enunciated in 
a recent article in the American Journal of 
Psychiatry that hospitalization in most State 
mental institutions adversely affects the 
child because “he promptly loses the right 
to be a child,” I would plead for a wide 
variety of services suited to the individual 
needs of each child and to the capabilities 
of each community. 

There is a real danger, for instance, that 
we will overemphasize the need for residen- 
tial treatment centers for children, thereby 
losing sight of the vast majority of dis- 
turbed children who do not need such 24- 
hour hospitalization. In this country, we 
tend to overemphasize hospitalization as the 
only way of handling a child who does not 
conform to the fierce and often conflicting 
demands of present-day living. Psychiatric 
leaders in many other countries have been 
quite critical or our inability to handle these 
children in other ways than by total confine- 
ment. We do ourselves a great disservice 
when we push many of these mildly disturbed 
children out of the community and into a 
faceless institution. 

We need a more flexible, less doctrinaire 
approach to the whole problem of the dis- 
turbed child. It isn’t all just black or 
white—successful adjustment or an institu- 
tion several hundred miles away. It is in 
the intermediate areas where we can do the 
most effective job for the majority of these 
children—in the schools, in the mental health 
clinics, the day-care centers, the courts, and 
so on. By developing the screening and 
treatment potential of these familiar agen- 
cies, we don’t run away from the problems— 
we face it and we bring many untapped hu- 
man resources to it. 

This need for a flexible, eclectic approach 
was enunciated admirably in a recent ob- 
servation of Dr. William Beach, who is the 
coordinator of children’s services for the 
California Department of Mental Hygiene: 

“Children are ideal candidates for multi- 
purpose programs close to home,” he states. 
“If you can develop programs to meet his 
needs locally, so that he can study at home 
and stay in a normal environment at an 
early state in his illness, there would be no 
need to take him out of that home and con- 
sign him to an isolated State mental hospital. 

“This becomes doubly important when you 
consider that our aim is not to adjust the 
child to an institution. What we want is to 
adjust the child to life in the community he 
is growing up in. 

“Ideally, we do not want this child to adapt 
only to the teacher in the hospital school, to 
the doctor on the ward, to the technicians— 
all pseudo-parents. We want him to work 
out his problems in the setting in which he 
is going to live: his home. 

“If he needs residential treatment, as a 
small percentage will, then this, too, should 
be available close to home, and for as brief 
a period as possible. If home conditions are 
utterly impossible in terms of the child's re- 
covery, then a foster home with adults 
trained in caring for disturbed children is 
one answer. The child can still utilize the 
‘life laboratory’ available only in the com- 
munity.” 

There is also a need for differentiation of 
services according to the age of the child. 
As the American Psychiatric Association Con- 
ference on Planning Services for Children 
emphasized, inpatient service is not suitable 
for very young children who can best be 
served by therapeutic nursery schools. By 
the same token, services to school age chil- 
dren might concentrate on the provision of 
special classrooms and special teachers with- 
in the public school system. At the late 
school age and adolescent level, group 
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therapy and therapeutic group recreational 
activities may be more effective. 

I am particularly concerned with the enor- 
mous untapped potential of the schools in 
handling emotionally disturbed children. 
The Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health, which was unable to devote sufficient 
attention to the problems of childhood men- 
tal illness because of a shortage of funds, did 
issue a monograph titled “The Role of the 
Schools in Mental Health.“ It is quite an im- 
portant document, laying the greatest em- 
phasis upon the therapeutic role of the 
schools because of their central position in 
the child’s life. In the study itself, there are 
key sections devoted to skilled nursery edu- 
cation, the spotting of difficulties in kinder- 
garten, and the need for immediate inter- 
vention when basic learning difficulties be- 
come apparent. 

To those of us who suggest these new ap- 
proaches in settings other than rigidly psy- 
chiatric ones, there is the usual retort that 
we can never train enough psychiatric man- 
power to do this kind of job. I agree. It is 
sheer folly to think that we can ever train 
enough personnel to give individual psycho- 
therapy to every disturbed child. It would 
not only be inadvisable to do so in terms of 
available manpower, but I submit that it 
would be totally unwise. 

As the joint. commission report noted, we 
must add to the skills of those who deal 
most directly and continually with the child. 

For the past 4 years, an experiment has 
been going on in Tennessee and North Caro- 
lina in which selected teachers are being 
taught psychiatric skills and then used as 
teacher-counselors in specialized schools for 
disturbed children. This experiment follows 
the pattern of the French experience in 
which more than 3,000 of these teacher- 
counselors play a key role in working with 
emotionally disturbed children in that coun- 
try. Called Project Re-Ed, the philosophy of 
its originator is stated very forcefully in a 
recent description of the first 4 years of the 
experiment: 

“The problem of providing for emotionally 
disturbed children is a critical one requiring 
bold measures. Society will not continue to 
tolerate the assignment of disturbed chil- 
dren to detention homes, to hospitals for 
adults, or to institutions for the mentally 
deficient * * *. The United States does not 
have and will not be able to train a sufficient 
number of social workers, psychiatrists, psy- 
chologists and nurses to staff residential 
psychiatric facilities for children along tra- 
ditional lines. It will not be possible in 
the foreseeable future, with manpower short- 
ages becoming increasingly more acute, to 
solve the problem of the emotionally dis- 
turbed child by adhering to limited pat- 
terns * * *. For effective work with chil- 
dren, the worker's personal attributes weigh 
more heavily than his professional knowledge 
and technical skills, Re-Ed represents an ex- 
plicit break with the predominant philsophy 
of developing professional people in our so- 
ciety, a philosophy that minimizes individ- 
ual differences and relies most heavily on 
extensive and expensive periods of train- 
ing to assure competence.” 

While it is too early to make definitive 
comments on the success of these experi- 
ments, there is every indication that it is 
preventing the institutionalization of many 
children, The average stay of pupils at the 
specialized schools in Tennessee and North 
Carolina is about 4 months; the close and 
continuing liaison between the specialized 
schools and the regular school systems in 
the area provides a natural transition back to 
full-time schooling when it is deemed ad- 
visable. 4 

In order to work more effectively with chil- 
dren in the schools, we need many more 
teachers specially trained to work with those 
who are emotionally disturbed. The U.S. 
Office of Education recently estimated that 
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we need approximately 100,000 of these 
specialized teachers right now to staff classes 
of not more than 10 children each for the 
more than 1 million children it estimates 
need these individual psychological and 
educational seryices. How many do we have 
now? The best estimate I could get out of 
the Office of Education was less than 3,000. 

I am therefore delighted to report to you 
that the mental health center staffing legisla- 
tion which passed the Congress last year also 
included a tremendous boost in programs for 
training teachers of the handicapped. Over 
the next 3 years, $100 million is authorized 
for this purpose and, since the greatest need 
is for teachers of the emotionally disturbed, 
as pointed out in the Senate report on the 
legislation, I am confident that for the first 
time in our history we will begin to close the 
gap between the supply and the insistent 
demand. 

The aforementioned legislation also in- 
cludes $35 million over the next 3 years in 
support of research and demonstration proj- 
ects designed to produce more effective 
methods of teaching and reeducating the 
handicapped, with a new proviso allowing 
Federal support for the construction of such 
experimental facilities. 

We can therefore look forward in the com- 
ing years to a number of new approaches as 
fruitful in originality as the George Peabody 
College experiment in Tennessee and North 
Carolina. 

There are so many who could help. For 
example, as the joint commission report 
notes, there are 6,000 pediatricians in this 
country but the great majority of them lack 
sufficient psychiatric orientation to capi- 
talize on their professional potential. 

We have just begun to scratch this great 
potential of people who can help people. 
In Washington, D.C., we are using mothers 
whose own children have completed their 
education. They are given a year’s training 
in psychiatric concepts and then work on the 
psychiatric service at Children’s Hospital. 

In many cities in the country, trained 

youth workers are going into neighborhoods 
where trouble exists and applying their 
Knowledge and affection to those children 
ho are in revolt against the “norms” of 
modern society. As the noted psychiatrist 
Dr. Kenneth Appel has pointed out, there is 
a deep and tragic irony in the fact that mil- 
lions of Americans, unemployed, retired, or 
otherwise rendered unproductive by society, 
seek a meaningful role in life, while mil- 
lions of our children, our mental patients 
and others sunk in despair seek a helping 
hand. Dr. Appel pleads for a linkage be- 
tween this great untapped human potential 
and the vast needs of the troubled and sub- 
merged in our democracy. Automation may 
eventually ‘provide most of the material 
wants of our society, but it cannot ever re- 
place the hand-to-hand and heart-to-heart 
relationship which is at the core of the help- 
ing services. 

During this past summer's experience 
with Project Headstart—which reached more 
than 600,000 children under the age of 6— 
thousands of adults and children served as 
volunteers. As this program resumes this 
fall and winter, the goal is to reach down 
to children 3 years of age and to expand vol- 
untary and community participation. 

The first several thousand trainees of 
VISTA—Volunteers in Service to America 
are now serving in ali regions of the country. 
A sizable percentage of these dedicated 
people have chosen to work in the mental 
health field and, having addressed several 
groups of VISTA trainees, I can assure you 
they will make wonderful workers in the 
vineyard of childhood mental illness. 

There have been exciting developments in 
other areas of childhood mental illness which 
have highlighted the necessity for a compre- 
hensive survey of existing needs and the 
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selection of a set of priorities for the next 
decade and beyond. 

The first incisive plea for such a national 
survey came in a resolution adopted by both 
the American Psychiatric Association and the 
American Academy of Child Psychiatry as a 
direct result of a 1963 conference on training 
needs in the field of child psychiatry. Not- 
ing that the survey of adult mental illness 
by the Joint Commission on Mental Illness 
and Health had led to a long-needed over- 
view of the problem which resulted in posi- 
tive recommendations and subsequent legis- 
lation, the conference adopted the following 
resolution: 

“In sum, it was the consensus of the con- 
ference that what the joint commission had 
done by way of presenting the Nation with 
a program to combat mental illness as a 
whole should now be done in comparable 
manner and style for the problem of child- 
hood mental illness. The conference mem- 
bers recognized and accepted their obligation 
to inform the public of the needs of children 
and registered their opinion that a national 
survey should be conducted under the lead- 
ership of representatives of the entire spec- 
trum of child-care professions in the fields 
of mental illness and health. They pledged 
to work for the launching of such a study, 
looking to the formulation of a national pro- 
gram to combat childhood mental illness and 
to secure the wherewithal to carry out such 
a plan.” 

At the March 1965 meeting of the National 
Mental Health Advisory Council, the mem- 
bership of that council voted unanimously to 
request the National Institute of Mental 
Health to explore with all national organiza- 
tions interested in the emotional health of 
children the possibility of a joint commission 
survey comparable in depth and scope to the 
Joint Commission on Mental Illness and 
Health study. 

I am happy to report that several explora- 
tory meetings have been held, and that a 
Joint Commission on Mental Health Serv- 
ices for Children has been incorporated. 

Legislation to provide Federal support for 
this survey was passed in the last session of 
Congress, and it is hoped that the commis- 
sion can get going with its very vital work 
within the next couple of months, 

The quest for a national blueprint of 
mental health services for children is of 
vital importance, but it is no substitute for 
continued efforts at the State and local level 
to meet the immediate and pressing emo- 
tional problems of so many of our children. 

Iam not here today to pass judgment on 
how Michigan is doing in improving the 
lot of the emotionally ill child. However, I 
think you and I would agree that only a 
minimal start has been made in this State 
in providing services for the 300,000 chil- 
dren who need them. 

I am aware of the fact that you have sev- 
Haw- 
thorn Center is known throughout the Na- 
tion for the variety and range of its pro- 
grams, and there are additional high quality 
facilities for children at the Lafayette Clinic 
in Detroit and at the Children’s Psychiatric 
Hospital in Ann Arbor. 

I note that you are embarked on a pro- 
gram to build separate residential units for 
children in existing State hospitals. My 
comments on such a development are 
guarded: it is a vast improvement over hous- 
ing children in with adults in these hospitals, 
However, you must be constantly on your 
guard to maintain and preserve a high level 
of care in these units. I have toured most 
of the well-known State hospital children’s 
units—some of them founded in the 1920's 
and 1930’s when it was the current fashion 
in psychiatric circles—and I am constantly 
brought up short by the inadequacy of staff, 
the overcrowding and the depersonalization. 

Iam much more impressed with your many 
efforts to create alternatives to 24-hour 
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custody—day school programs, day care cen- 
ters at your State hospitals and clinics, and 
half-way houses where children can achieve 
a successful transition back to school and 
the community. 

Under your own Community Mental Health 
Services Act, and under the 1963 and 1965 
legislation providing Federal aid in the con- 
struction and staffing of mental health cen- 
ters, there is a real opportunity to press for 
expanded community services for children. 
I plead with you to insist upon the inclusion 
of children’s services in any center plan which 
is forwarded to Washington for matching 
support. 

You also have a law on your books provid- 
ing reimbursement to school districts estab- 
lishing classes for the emotionally disturbed 
child. It is my understanding that only 72 
such classes were started in the 1964-65 
school year. This is pitiably low for a State 
which has pioneered in training teachers of 
the handicapped at its colleges and universi- 
ties. Dr. William Morse, of the University of 
Michigan, estimates that your present pro- 
grams are reaching only 1 in every 20 dis- 
turbed children; with the impetus of the new 
national program for training teachers of the 
handicapped, you should be able to expand 
these school services many times over in the 
next few years. 

I am reminded of the statement made 
several decades ago by Katharine F. Lenroot, 
one of the great architects of the U.S. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau: “We are prodigal in our 
dreams for children, but often miserly in 
our deeds. And that, I suspect, traces back 
frequently to an elementary difficulty all of 
us have at times in knowing how to get from 
where we are to where we want to go.” 

We must now move boldly at the national 
level in identifying a broad set of objectives 
which will get us “from where we are to 
where we want to go.” 

I am confident that the Joint Commission 
on Mental Health Services for Children is 
the appropriate vehicle for this long delayed 
journey into the future, and I know that all 
of you here today will work with us in other 
parts of the country to see that it fulfills its 
terribly important mission. 

In conclusion, just a few remarks about 
the situation here in Battle Creek and the 
surrounding areas. 

First of all, I want to salute you for found- 
ing the Battle Creek Child Guidance Clinic 
14 years ago and for keeping it functioning 
under what at times must have seemed some- 
what discouraging circumstances, in the face 
of many tribulations, financial and other- 
wise. I think all of you good citizens can 
draw deep comfort from the fact that you 
have undoubtedly saved hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of children from a lifetime of hospital- 
ization in a remote mental institution. 

As an illustration, I received a letter a few 
weeks ago from Dr. Matthew J. Trippe, pro- 
fessor of educational psychology at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, who served for a time 
with the U.S. Office of Education as their 
specialist in programs for emotionally dis- 
turbed children. In the course of a survey in 
which he visited a great number of mental 
hospitals housing children, he was uniformly 
told by clinical directors of these hospitals 
that between 40 and 60 percent of the chil- 
dren did not belong there, but they were so 
hospitalized because local clinics and other 
mental health services were not available. 

However, you are now being given addi- 
tional responsibilities. Under the provisions 
of Public Act 54, you are expanding your 
services to cover the adult.mentally ill. This 
expansion of services, in addition to the pres- 
ent heavy load of children you carry with 
an inadequate staff, necessitates a signifi- 
cant broadening of financial support for your 
activities. 

As I have said elsewhere in Michigan over 
the past few years, I think the State must do 
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a great deal more financially in implement- 
ing the broad and progressive purposes of 
Public Act 54. The State limitation of $1 
per capita in support of local services is 
totally unrealistic; most States are abandon- 
ing these rigid ceilings. For example, Gov- 
ernor Rockefeller in his budget presentation 
less than a month ago, proposed $32 million 
in State matching funds for community 
mental health services during 1966. This 
comes to about $2 per person, and many 
cities and counties in New York State exceed 
the matching amount required. On a per 
capita basis, Michigan is far behind most of 
its sister States in support of community 
mental health services. 

On a local level, you have the task of con- 
vincing your fellow citizens that a modest 
increase in millage taxation is a small price 
to pay for preserving the mental health of 
hundreds upon hundreds of their own chil- 
dren. I was quite shocked to learn that in 
May 1965 the voters of this area defeated a 
proposal for additional mileage taxation for 
mental health services. In Michigan there 
seems to be plenty of money for new high- 
ways, automobiles, color television sets, and 
the like, but very little money to preserve the 
most precious of all resources—our children. 

For those of you who vote to deny these 
services to children, the handwriting on the 
wall is very clear. I have just finished re- 
viewing a report from Operation Headstart 
which points out that at least 10 percent of 
the 600,000 children in the program were in 
such deep emotional trouble that it had al- 
ready crippled their development by the age 
of 4. 

I know that you also face personnel short- 
ages, and that you are finding it very difficult 
to recruit an adequate number of profes- 
sional people to handle your expanding sery- 
ices. This is part of a psychiatric personnel 
shortage which plagues clinics and commu- 
nity mental health centers in all parts of 
the Nation. A recent survey by the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association reported that 
less than 10 percent of all psychiatrists are 
working in the field of child psychiatry, and 
of these 1,346 who report their major spe- 
cialty as child psychiatry, only 25 percent are 
Sahay by the appropriate professional 

y. 

I am not discouraged by these figures; I 
don't think you should be either. At the 
national level, mainly through the programs 
of the National Institute of Mental Health, 
we are increasing the numbers of available 
psychiatric personnel at a remarkable rate. 
Furthermore, as I have indicated at several 
points in this talk, we have an unlimited 
horizon in using the talents and resources 
of people who do not fall into the current 
rigid professional structures. 

We are not resting on our oars. In 1965, 
Congressman GIBBONS, of Florida, introduced 
a bill to provide several hundred million dol- 
lars in Federal assistance to train child de- 
velopment specialists to work in the schools 
with troubled children in kindergarten and 
in the first three grades. Hearings on the 
Gibbons bill, which also provides grants to 
elementary schools to employ these child de- 
velopment specialists, were completed in 
January of this year, and the chances of its 
passage in this session are quite good. 

I know that you are constantly being told 
that State and local taxes have reached a 
confiscatory level and that mental health 
services are doing quite well financially. 
This is sheer hogwash. Last year, less than 
3 percent of all State and local tax moneys 
were used to fight mental illness, which the 
American Medical Association has described 
as “America’s most pressing and complex 
health problem.” 

In a nation which spends $20 billion for 
recreation, $11 billion for alcoholic beverages, 
$7 billion for tobacco products, and $1 billion 
for candy, there is room for the additional 
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expenditure of a few hundred million dollars 
so that 4 million of our children who are 
emotionally troubled can be helped so that 
they may lead useful and productive lives. 


FOUR AMENDMENTS WOULD 
STRENGTHEN PRESIDENT JOHN- 
SON’S OMNIBUS CITY DEMON- 
STRATIONS, METROPOLITAN, AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Reuss] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEY], the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Moorneap], and I intend to propose four 
amendments designed to strengthen 
President Johnson’s Omnibus City Dem- 
monstrations, Metropolitan, and Urban 
Development Act of 1966. 

Hearings on the bill will begin before 
the Housing Subcommittee of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee on Feb- 
ruary 28. 

The amendments are aimed at: 

First. Assuring greater coordination 
both in Washington and on the local 
level of Federal programs affecting 
urban areas; 

Second. Applying the proposed dem- 
onstration cities program to the areas 
of greatest need, and 

Third. Initiating a program leading to 
new and better systems of urban mass 
transit. 

We have today issued a press release 
describing more fully and giving the 
texts of the amendments we shall pro- 
pose. I include the press release here- 


after: 
FEBRUARY 23, 1966. 

Representatives THOMAS L. ASHLEY, Demo- 
crat, of Ohio; WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, Demo- 
crat, of Pennsylvania; and HENRY S. REUSS, 
Democrat, of Wisconsin, today announced 
they would propose four amendments to 
President Johnson’s 1966 Omnibus City 
Demonstrations, Metropolitan, and Urban 
Development Act, designed to strengthen the 
program. Hearings begin next Monday, 
February 28. 

The amendments follow: 

1. Centralized coordination of Federal ac- 
tivities in urban areas: The new Department 
of Housing and Urban Development must 
coordinate its activities with respect to urban 
programs conducted by other departments— 
such as the city portion of interstate high- 
ways, the poverty program, and health, edu- 
cation, and welfare programs. The proposed 
amendment will require the Secretary to act 
as a clearinghouse for urban affairs, and 
to coordinate all Federal programs affecting 
urban areas, “If any disagreement or dis- 
pute should arise in the coordination of Fed- 
eral programs * * * and the officers in charge 
of any of these are unable to reach a solu- 
tion thereto, the HUD Secretary shall refer 
the matter to the President for his decision 
or for such other action as may be appro- 
priate.” 

2. Demonstration cities program: The ad- 
ministration’s demonstration cities program, 
while excellent in its general purposes, is 
believed to need strengthening with respect 
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to the method by which cities qualify for 
demonstration cities grants to rebuild or re- 
store entire slum or blighted sections or 
neighborhoods. The administration bill 
merely sets forth general criteria for such 
qualification. The proposed amendment 
will supplement these criteria by requiring 
two additional criterla for eligibility: 

First, that the sections or neighborhoods 
in question be “subject to high-priority eco- 
nomic and social pressures, such as popula- 
tion density, crime rate, public welfare par- 
ticipation, delinquency, poverty, unemploy- 
ment, educational levels, health and disease 
characteristics, and substandard housing. 

Second, that there be in effect for these 
sections or neighborhoods a “workable pro- 
gram” such as is currently a requirement for 
urban renewal funds. 

3. Local urban coordinators: The admin- 
istration bill sets up Federal “urban coordi- 
nators,” to go into effect at some future 
time, and only for those cities qualifying 
for the demonstration cities program. The 
proposed amendment, instead of setting up 
new and special agencies, would utilize the 
76 existing FHA regional directors, who be- 
tween them have jurisdiction for all of the 
urban areas of the 50 States. To the extent 
that they need additional specialist help, 
for example in urban renewal and conserva- 
tion practices, the Secretary is directed to 
provide such help. The amendment would 
have the advantage of cost saving through 
utilizing an existing decentralized Federal 
setup; it could be put into effect at once; 
and it would fit the needs of all urban areas 
rather than just the limited number par- 
ticipating in the demonstration cities pro- 


4. Expedited program for research, devel- 
opment, and demonstration of new systems 
of urban transport: The Mass Transit Act of 
1964, while it has been of considerable as- 
sistance to localities in improving traditional 
modes of transportation such as buses and 
subways, has failed to bring about needed 
research, development, and demonstration of 
entirely “new systems of coordinated urban 
transport that will carry people and goods 
within metropolitan areas speedily, safely, 
without polluting the air, and in such a way 
as to contribute to sound city planning and 
development.” 

The proposed amendment directs the Sec- 
retary of HUD to prepare for the Congress 
by January 1, 1967, a program, similar to our 
efforts in the Manhattan project for atomic 
energy, in the space program to put a man 
on the moon, in the program to develop a 
supersonic air transport, and in the Boston- 
Washington high-speed railway, which will 
“aim at breakthrough results within 5 
years of its approval by the Congress.” 

The proposed program is to concern itself 
with all aspects of new systems for metro- 
politan areas of various sizes. It is to con- 
cern itself with the technical, financial, eco- 
nomic, governmental, and social aspects of 
the problem. In this connection, experts 
from such universities as Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, and such aerospace 
companies as North American Aviation, have 
recently testified that a program of this sort 
has an excellent chance of bringing about 
the required breakthrough. The proposed 
program would “provide national leadership 
to efforts of States, localities, private in- 
dustry, universities, and foundations.” 

The four proposed amendments are at- 
tached: 
“AMENDMENT NO. 1: 

TION OF 

AREAS 


“(a) The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development (hereinafter referred to as the 
Secretary“) shall be the coordinator of all 
programs and activities conducted by, or 
with assistance from, the departments, agen- 
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cies, and establishments of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in metropolitan and other urban 
areas. The Secretary shall establish such 
procedures for the correlation of these pro- 
grams and activities (including joint con- 
sultation and joint action to the maximum 
extent feasible), shall receive, disseminate, 
and act as a clearinghouse for such infor- 
mation relating to them, and shall take such 
other steps as May be necessary or appro- 
priate to assure that the programs and ac- 
tivities conducted in any such area will sup- 
plement and support each other and will be 
fully coordinated in carrying out the purpose 
of this Act. 

“(b) If any disagreement or dispute should 
arise in the coordination of Federal pro- 
grams and activities under subsection (a), 
or any inconsistency between statutory pro- 
visions or objectives or administrative prac- 
tices which hinders or obstructs the effective 
coordination of such programs and activities 
should be found to exist, and the officers or 
entities involved are unwilling or unable to 
reach an agreement or solution with respect 
thereto, the Secretary shall refer the matter 
to the President for his decision or for such 
other action as may be appropriate. 


“AMENDMENT NO. 2: ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CRITERIA 


“A comprehensive city demonstration pro- 
gram is eligible for assistance under sections 
6, 8, and 9 (of H.R. 12341) only if— 

“(1) the Secretary determines that such 
program covers sections or neighborhoods 
which are subject to high-priority economic 
and social pressures, such as those involving 
or resulting from— 

“(A) population density, 

“(B) crime rate, 

“(C) public welfare participation, 

“(D) delinquency rate, 

“(E) poverty levels, 

“(F) unemployment rate, 

“(G) racial strife, 

“(H) educational levels, 

A (I) health and disease characteristics, 
an 

“(J) degree of substandard and dilapi- 
dated housing; 

“(2) there is in effect with respect to such 
sections or neighborhoods a workable pro- 
gram certified under section 101(c) of the 
Housing Act of 1949. 


“AMENDMENT NO. 3: LOCAL URBAN 
COORDINATORS 


“(a) Each of the regional directors of the 
Federal Housing Administration, with such 
assistance as the Secretary shall make 
available to him, shall act and be known as 
the ‘urban coordinator’ for the metro- 
politan and other urban areas within the 
region subject to his jurisdiction. 

“(b) It shall be the function of each 
urban coordinator to provide assistance and 
information to local authorities and private 
individuals and entities within his region 
in connection with all programs and activ- 
ities conducted within such region by the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment, and to provide current information 
and data to all relevant Federal departments 
and agencies with respect to the programs 
and activities being conducted within such 
region by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development and with respect to 
other public and private activities within 
such region which relate to the programs 
and activities of the Department. 

(e) The head of each Federal department 
and agency shall keep each urban coordi- 
nator currently advised with respect to the 
programs and activities being conducted by 
such department or agency in the region 
subject to his jurisdiction. 

“(d) To the extent provided by the 
Secretary, each urban coordinator shall 
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assist the Secretary in the performance by 
him of his centralized coordinating func- 
tions. 


“AMENDMENT NO. 4: EXPEDITED PROGRAM FOR 
RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, AND DEMONSTRA- 
TION OF NEW SYSTEMS OF URBAN TRANSPORT 


“The Secretary shall prepare, and submit 
to the President and the Congress no later 
than January 1, 1967, a draft program for 
research, development, and demonstration 
of new systems of coordinated urban trans- 
portation that will carry people and goods 
within metropolitan areas speedily, safely, 
without polluting the air, and in a manner 
that will contribute to sound city planning. 
The program shall aim at breakthrough re- 
sults within 5 years of its approval by the 
Congress; it shall concern itself with all as- 
pects of new systems of urban transport, for 
metropolitan areas of various sizes, includ- 
ing technological, financial, economic, gov- 
ernmental, and social aspects; it shall pro- 
vide national leadership to efforts of States, 
localities, private industry, universities, and 
foundations. The sum of $1 million is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the prepara- 
tion of this program.” 


MENTAL RETARDATION FACILITIES 
AND COMMUNITY MENTAL 
HEALTH CENTERS CONSTRUC- 
TION ACT OF 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. GILLIGAN] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
today introducing a bill to amend the 
Mental Retardation Facilities and Com- 
munity Mental Health Centers Con- 
struction Act of 1963. 

Its primary purpose is to provide na- 
tional funds to assist in staffing of com- 
munity mental retardation facilities. It 
logically follows an amendment to the 
1963 act, passed last year by Congress, 
which provides national funds to assist 
the staffing of community mental health 
centers, 

It also would amend the 1963 act to 
provide national funds to pay the costs 
of acquiring the sites for both mental 
health centers and mental retardation 
facilities. 

National funds to help staff the mental 
retardation centers, under the bill I am 
introducing, would total $30 million and 
would be appropriated through June 30, 
1969 as follows: $8 million for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1967; $10 million 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1968; 
$12 million for the fiseal year ending 
June 30, 1969. 

The great majority of mentally re- 
tarded children can become useful citi- 
zens with proper training. Between 75 
and 85 percent can become self-support- 
ing. But the costs of training are high 
and few local communities can afford 
them. 

This amendment would help pay the 
salaries of the skilled persons needed to 
train the mentally retarded. 
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DULUTH TO BE ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT CAPITAL FOR EIGHT 
STATES 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Minnesota [Mr. KartH] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, I need not 
call to my colleagues’ attention the 
many outstanding contributions made by 
one of Minnesota’s greatest and most 
productive citizens. Of course, I speak 
of our fellow colleague, the Honorable 
JOHN BLATNIK. Our distinguished col- 
league has spawned, worked for, and 
been responsible for enactment of more 
legislation to help people and the country 
in general than almost any other House 
Member. It is with personal pleasure 
that I ask his remarks of February 21, 
1966, be reproduced for the benefit of all 
concerned. 


DULUTH To BE Economic DEVELOPMENT CAPI- 
TAL FOR EIGHT STATES 


(Remarks of Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK at the 
opening ceremonies of the regional EDA 
office in Duluth, Feb. 21, 1966) 

Mr. Foley and distinguished guests, today 
marks a proud moment in the history of 
northeastern Minnesota. We are singly 
honored to have the eight statewide head- 
quarters for this most important program 
for economic development right here in 
Duluth. This concept of economic de- 
velopment on a regional basis recognizes that 
governmental borderlines are not the ex- 
isting limits of the economic problems of an 
area. They exist beyond county lines and 
they exist beyond State lines as well. As 
Gene Foley can attest, it took lots of strong 
argument and many witnesses and many 
drafts of legislation before this regional con- 
cept became law. As I look back on the 
many Saturday and late hour sessions it 
took to pass this bill, it is a real refreshing 
and satisfying feeling for me to officially cut 
the ribbon on one of the first of eight regional 
centers throughout the United States. 

This regional area office means a stimu- 
lating role for Duluth as a key point in a 
fresh and dramatic program to develop areas 
that lag behind the Nation’s overall pros- 
perity. This new act authorizes over $3 bil- 
lion over a 5-year period for planning aid, 
research and technical assistance, and public 
works loans and grants for projects which 
will facilitate industrial expansion and open 
up stable employment on a much larger 
scale. The act also provides long-term, low- 
interest-rate business loans to firms for 
locating and expanding in designated areas. 

Under this act we have incorporated the 
best features of ARA and APW. Both of these 
programs were highly successful in stim- 
ulating the economy right here in the eighth 
district. As you know, over a 2-year period 
we had over 170 APW projects that amounted 
to over $10 million. In the same amount of 
time under the ARA program, 20 new indus- 
tries creating 900 new jobs and costing over 
$8 million brought a real lift to the economy 
of the eighth district. Part of this $8 million 
also went to retrain 1,200 workers and to 
bring technical assistance grants to our 
fishing, lumber, and iron ore industries. 
Good as these programs were, they were 
short-term solutions. With this new act, a 
5-year regional approach sets its sights for 
long-range planning. 
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I am honored that Duluth will be the 
center for this long-range economic develop- 
ment. We could call it the economic de- 
velopment capital of a multistate area with 
approximately 14 million people, 

This opening of the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s Economic Development Administra- 
tion in Duluth will have many dividends. It 
will make the city a focal point of a great 
and historic region. From this region an 
increasing number of business, State, and 
community leaders will come to Duluth for 
decisions on wide-ranging programs to de- 
velop new economic vitality and create per- 
manent jobs in their States. This influx will 
in itself have an impact on Duluth. New 
families, new requirements for housing, a new 
payroll of around $400,000 a year, approxi- 
mately 50 new employees—all this means an 
uplift in the economy of the city. 

I hope what we have started today is a 
chain of economic reaction—solid and lasting. 
I hope this bold, imaginative economic 
planning for maximum use of the resources 
which abound in this region will grow far 
beyond anything yet envisoned. 

I hope in a few short years we can look with 
as much pride to the success of this Economic 
Development Act as we now look to the suc- 
cessful acts that produced the Duluth High 
Bridge and auditorium. 


THE INCREASING IMPORTANCE OF 
URBAN SMALL BUSINESS PROB- 
LEMS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Ktuczynsk1r] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KLUCZYNSKI. Mr. Speaker, as 
‘we enter upon our duties of the 2d 
session of the 89th Congress, all of us 
can, I believe, look back with consider- 
able satisfaction upon the accomplish- 
ments of the Congress during the previ- 
ous session. Each of you may be proud 
of the part he played in helping bring to 
reality the Great Society envisioned by 
President Johnson. 

One of the most important achieve- 
ments was the creation of the new De- 
partment of Housing and Urban 
Development. President Johnson wisely 
recommended the passage of legislation 
creating this new agency, for as he 
pointed out: 

In the remainder of this century—in less 
than 40 years—urban population will dou- 
ble, city land will double, and we will have 
to build in our cities as much as all that we 
have built since the first colonist arrived 
on these shores. It is as if we had 40 years 
to rebulld the entire urban United States. 


The appointment of Dr. Robert C. 
Weaver as Secretary of the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development was 
confirmed by the Senate. The President 
is to be commended on this appointment. 
Dr. Weaver brings to this post over 30 
years of experience in working with 

housing and other related urban prob- 
lems, By training, by experience, and 
by strength of character and personality, 
he is well equipped to supply the leader- 
ship essential to the implementation of 
this vital new position. Secretary 
Weaver is, in brief, the best possible man 
for the job. 
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His task will be made easier by having 
available to him the outstanding talents 
of an individual sharing the same ini- 
tials and, indeed, the same first name 
and middle initial, Dr. Robert C. Wood. 
Dr. Wood, at the time of his nomination 
a professor at the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, recently served as 
Chairman of the President’s task force to 
study the organization and function of 
the new Department. My Small Busi- 
ness Subcommittee on Urban Small 
Business Problems was most fortunate in 
having Dr. Wood appear as a witness in 
one of our hearings last summer. Dr. 
Wood’s acknowledged expertise in the 
field of urban problems will be of the 
greatest value to this new Department. 

The cities of our Nation are in a time 
of increasingly rapid transition. A 
growing population, unprecedented gen- 
eral prosperity and business growth, the 
stubborn nature of pockets of poverty, 
the continuing shift of our population to 
urban centers, have all contributed to an 
increased tempo of change. 

Such programs as urban renewal, our 
vast new Federal highway system, and 
the expansion of facilities by local units 


of government, coupled with an un- 


precedented building program by the 
private sector of the economy, have made 
it necessary for many thousands of 
small businesses to seek new locations. 
Estimates of the total number of disloca- 
tions suffered by small businesses during 
the present decade from urban renewal 
alone run as high as 200,000. Nor is this 
confined to our metropolitan areas; al- 
most half of all urban renewal projects 
ore in towns of less than 25,000 popula- 
on. 

As our Nation becomes increasingly 
urbanized, the quality of our cities and 
the lives of our people dwelling in them 
becomes of even greater importance. 
President Johnson has wisely made the 
revitalization of our cities a matter of the 
highest priority, calling for action at the 
Federal level and cooperation with all 
units of government in what he has 
termed a “creative federalism.” 

In many ways the city is the natural 
home of small business. Because of the 
demand for specialized goods and serv- 
ices urban areas have traditionally been 
the natural habitat of a broad variety of 
smaller firms which collectively offer 
the consumer a spectrum of choice un- 
matched in the history of man. Indeed, 
it could be said that just as the city 
offers much to the small businessman by 
way of supplies and potential market so 
too does the small business community 
within the city contribute a great deal 
to urban life. 

At the present time, too little is known 
about the effect of urban change upon 
small business. Data showing the im- 
pact of Federal programs is only frag- 
mentary; even less information is avail- 
able concerning the effects of activity by 
local governmental units and the private 
sector of the economy. Nor is there 
agreement as to precisely which factors 
of change are causing small business 


/ difficulties. As an example—some ob- 


servers see the growth of suburban areas 
as presenting great opportunities for 
small businessmen, others characterize 
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the so-called flight to suburbia as a grave 
problem endangering the very existence 
of smaller merchants. 

In recognition of the overwhelming 
importance of urban small business 
problems, Representative Joz L. Evins, 
chairman of the House Small Business 
Committee created a new subcommittee 
to hold hearings on urban small business 
problems. 

The purpose of these hearings is to 
identify the changes taking place in our 
cities today, and to assess their impact 
upon small businesses. The subcommit- 
tee is undertaking during this study to 
determine such matters as— 

What will the city of tomorrow be 
like? 

What will be the role of small business 
in it? 

Are present federally financed pro- 
grams such as urban renewal harming 
small business? What is being done to 
aid the small businessman in success- 
fully meeting these forces of change? 
Is enough being done in this respect? 

Beyond this, it is the goal of these 
hearings to find new ways in which the 
revitalization of our cities can create new 
opportunities for smaller firms, to seek 
methods by which small business can be 
assured of full opportunity to partici- 
pate in the growth which lies ahead in 
our urban areas. 

Last year, 10 days of hearings were 
held. Witnesses were heard in Wash- 
ington, Chicago, Rochester, New York 
City, and Atlanta. Testimony was re- 
ceived from Federal officials, from rank- 
ing city officials and administrators; and 
at the grassroots level well over a hun- 
dred small businessmen told the com- 
mittee of the problems and opportunities 
which urban renewal and other forms of 
urban change had presented to them. 

During the course of our hearings, the 
staff of the Urban Renewal Administra- 
tion has been most helpful to us. 

Our hearings to date have been most 
useful. We have attempted to follow the 
guidelines set forth by the gentleman 
from Tennessee, Chairman Evins. In 
so doing, we have amassed a wealth of 
information on the problems actually be- 
ing faced today by small businessmen in 
our Nation’s cities. We have learned 
much, too, of the new opportunities being 
created for small business by the revital- 
ization of our metropolitan areas. The 
five volumes of hearings which are be- 
ing published contain case studies and 
individual testimony which will give us 
all new insight into these complex prob- 
lems. 

During the months ahead, it is the in- 
tention of the subcommittee to continue 
these hearings. Testimony will be re- 
ceived from the American Institute of 
Planners, the National Institute of 
Housing and Rehabilitation Officials, the 
League of Cities, the conference of 
mayors and other similar organizations. 
When this phase of the hearings is com- 
pleted, we will proceed to call the Fed- 
eral Highway Administrator, the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Economic Oppor- 
tunity, the Administrator of the Small 
Business Administration, and the Secre- 
tary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development. 
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We will explore with these officials the 
problems which we have uncovered dur- 
ing the course of our hearings and seek 
their counsel on these matters. We will 
then formulate our recommendations 
and report them to the full House Small 
Business Committee for its approval and 
submission to this body. 


SUBSTANDARD CRUISE SHIPS 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dutsk1] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day introducing a bill designed to drive 
substandard cruise ships out of the trade 
on cruises that start and end at an 
American port. 

At the present time the U.S. Coast 
Guard can only hold foreign-flag vessels 
to standards set by the International 
Safety of Life at Sea Convention. The 
United States has the world’s highest 
safety standards, but a substantial num- 
ber of these ships in the coastal cruise 
trade are not subject to American safety 
standards. 

These vessels have been aptly referred 
to as “floating junkyards.” Not too long 
ago one of these cruise ships exploded, 
and to date the exact cause has not been 
determined. Most of the passengers on 
such vessels are Americans, and the false 
impression that they are being trans- 
ported under adequate safety standards, 
when they are not, should be corrected. 

Legislation barring these scavenger 
ships from the cruise trade between one 
American port and another is the quick- 
est, safest, and best way to correct this 
situation, and I urge early consideration 
of my bill which will accomplish this. 


BACK TO BLUE HEAVEN 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I doubt if 
any Member of this House does not have 
nostalgic memories of “My Blue Heaven” 
and other heart songs made popular by 
Gene Austin. This warmhearted man, 
who loves people and to whom music 
was a way of expression, has touched the 
heartstrings of countless millions in 
America and throughout the world with 
his songs. Gene Austin was recently in 
Miami and I saw him stir with old and 
tender memories a great audience at a 
lovely social affair by playing and sing- 
ing many of the songs he made famous. 

Gene Austin today can still touch 
the heart with a piano and his voice, and 
above all by his charming friendly man- 
ner. I think my colleagues would enjoy 
an article about Gene Austin by Colum- 
nist Larry Thompson which appeared in 
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the Miami Herald of February 22, 1966. 

I offer this article for the Recorp because 

I know so many will be pleased to know 

that Gene Austin is still going strong. 
Back TO BLUE HEAVEN 


The other day I was sitting at my desk 
when that grandpappy of all press agents 
and promoters, George Maines, walked in 
with a sturdy redheaded gentleman and 
introduced Gene Austin. 

“The Gene Austin?” I gulped as I floun- 
dered to my feet. 

That evening when I got home I called 
the family around me. 

“Guess who I met today,” I said. 

“President Johnson?” 

“I will give you a hint. 
famous singer.” 

“Bobby Darin?” 

“Johnny Mathis?” 

“Joan Baez?” 

“Roger Miller?” 

“One of the Beatles?” 

“One of the Rolling Stones?” 

“Of course not,” I said. “You aren’t eyen 
warm. The one and only Gene Austin.” 

Silence. 

Finally, from the boy: Who's he?” 

Who is Gene Austin? What a ridiculous 
question. Why when I was a boy, he was 
just the most, that’s all he was. When I 
bought a Victor attachment to fit our old 
Edison so I could play thin records, Gene 
Austin was the hottest thing on platters. 

Fame, as the poet once wrote, is fleeting. 

I have read somewhere that Austin’s 
classic, “My Blue Heaven,” has enjoyed 
greater sales than any other recording. That 
shows there still are many people like me 
who remember him. 

I will admit that I was surprised to hear 
that “My Blue Heaven” was such a big seller, 
after all these years. If I had made a guess, 
I would have said that Bing Crosby’s White 
Christmas” probably led the pack. 

At least it seems to me that it is played 
more, year after year, than any other record. 

In the days when Austin and Rudy Vallee 
were at the peak of their fame, it was harder 
to sell a million records than now. 

Back in those days there weren't so many 
phonographs, and the adults did most of 
the buying. Now, if your daddy or mamma 
is rich and famous, success is practically 
rammed down your throat, and you can 
enjoy the same kind of instant success if 
you are shaggy and different. 

This, presumably, is because the teenagers 
do most of the record buying. 

Well, I have no argument with that. The 
young people have the money, they are en- 
titled to their own tastes, and for all I know 
their idols have talent. 

But I was mighty proud to meet that 
king of the olden times, the high tenor with 
the red hair, who made “My Blue Heaven” 
sound like a paradise enow. 


This is a very 


FEDERAL RESEARCH AND DEVEL- 
OPMENT FUNDING AND AMERI- 
CAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. AsHLEy] may extend his 
remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Leo 
S. Tonkin, former associate counsel of 
the House Select Committee on Govern- 
ment Research and now executive direc- 
tor of District of Columbia Council on 
Higher Education, recently made a highly 
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informative address before the Society 
of the Sigma Si, a national society com- 
posed of scientists and engineers devoted 
to scientific research. The speech was 
made at the Rolla campus of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Mr. Tonkin’s remarks 
concerned the scope and impact of Fed- 
eral research and development expendi- 
tures on American colleges and univer- 
sities. This is a topic of first importance 
to this House and the entire Nation. I 
am pleased to include in the RECORD a 
copy of Mr. Tonkin’s thought-provoking 
and timely remarks: 

FEDERAL RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT FUND- 

ING AND AMERICAN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Government research and development 
funds have become one of the largest sources 
of revenue to our Nation's colleges and uni- 
versities. Educational institutions now 
receive about 12 percent of all Federal 
research and development funds. In fiscal 
year 1966, this percentage will equal approxi- 
mately $1.938 billion of the total Federal 
research and development expenditure of 
$15.5 billion. 

This $2 billion figure constitutes 15 percent 
of all expenditures in U.S. colleges and uni- 
versities and fully 75 percent of the expendi- 
tures for research in those institutions. 

Some 70 percent of educational funding 
will follow the route of project grant and 
contract research with the remaining 30 per- 
cent earmarked for research centers adminis- 
tered by the institutions under Government 
contract. These university research centers 
will receive an estimated $587,900,000 in Fed- 
eral funds during the present fiscal year 
(1966). 

Total research expenditures of the Govern- 
ment in fiscal year 1966 will equal an esti- 
mated $5.6 billion. Of this figure, basic 
research will account for $2 billion with 46 
percent of that basic research budget— 
$952,265,000—slated for institutions of 
higher learning. 

As with any large Federal expenditure, 
criticism and comment are raised. With re- 
spect to university research, a growing crit- 
ical interest has brought acute awareness 
to the Congress that it has an important 
responsibility for supervision and incisive 
study of Federal research programs. 

With such a vast and complex subject 
and in such a few short months, obviously, 
several committees have been unable to 
suggest fruitful solutions to all of the prob- 
lems under consideration, But the hearings 
and reports have specified areas where better 
coordination and planning are recom- 
mended, and where further study of the 
larger and thornier issues is needed. 

My remarks this evening will be addressed 
to an initial analysis of some of these issues, 
that bear directly on the Government- 
university relationship vis-a-vis the research 
dollar. 

(a) Priorities and Federal involvement: As 
the breadth of Federal support of research 
has increased, it has become more and more 
difficult to establish criteria to define the 
limits of the Federal involvement. 

The National Science Foundation, accord- 
ing to its Director, Leland J. Haworth, de- 
cided that the cause of science could best be 
served by placing primary emphasis on merit 
and supporting competent scientists of 
demonstrated ability, or young scientists 
with a high degree of originality and 
potential.” 

Any scientific field qualifies; the projects 
chosen for support are those “that are most 
susceptible to a truly scientific approach 
and are fundamental in character.” 

Does this obligate the Federal Government 
to support all basic research of scientific 
merit? It seems to me that NSF—and indeed 
the whole Federal research program—is pres- 
ently without useful guidelines for stopping 
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short of that total commitment. From their 
testimony, many scientists and educators 
would welcome total support. 

Many Congressmen would not. When a 
Member of the House rose in 1962 to complain 
about an $89,000 National Institute of Health 
grant to support a study of “behavioral cock- 
tail parties,” he was not challenging the sci- 
entific validity of the study, but questioning 
the appropriateness of Federal support. 

In the 19th century, liberal Congressmen 
were guided by the criterion that Federal 
support should go to research “within neither 
the province nor the capacity of the individ- 
ual or of the universities.” And if their 
support for such research was meager, it was 
largely because they deemed only a limited 
variety of research studies as advancing the 
“national interest.” 

Clearly, we have come a long way from 
those narrow criterla. Today, many spokes- 
men for Federal support of research would 
defend the “behavioral cocktail parties” study 
because for them, the concept of “national 
interest” embraces “science for the sake of 
science.” The umbrella is big enough for 
everybody. 

Perhaps Curt Stern had this all-inclusive 
support version in mind when he described 
the scientist-investigator in these words: ‘He 
can incessantly find delight in the discoveries 
made by other men; those of the past and 
those of his own times. And he can learn 
the difficult lesson that the journey itself 
and not only the great conquest is fulfillment 
of human life.” 

However, Dr. Alvin M. Weinberg, director 
of Oak Ridge National Laboratory, has suc- 
cinctly said, “Society does not a priori owe 
the scientist, even the good scientist, support 
from society on grounds other than that the 
science is carried out competently and that 
it is ready for exploitation. Scientists cannot 
expect society to support science because 
scientists find it an enhancing diversion.” 

Two congressional committees have very 
recently addressed themselves to research 
priorities. In January, Congressman REUSS 
asked, “Are we matching research and de- 
velopment goals with nationa! goals?” And 
Representative Dappartio has recommended 
in strong terms that the National Science 
Foundation must hasten to set priorities and 
Muminate national science policy. I might 
note that streams of recent witnesses before 
both of these congressional committees, 
hardly addressed themselves to the salient 
issues of overall policy determination and 
budgetary direction. Rather, the comments 
reflected individual interests and academic 
orientation. Primarily because of limited 
availability of Federal research funds, more 
truly long-range thinking is needed from 
each of the major fields of scientific study. 
This objective overview-perusal from each 
of the academic disciplines must then act as 
the basis for cogent articulation of immedi- 
ate as well as long-term goals for the Fed- 
eral research and development program. 

(b) Research effectiveness: Closely allied 
to a discussion of priorities and expenses is 
the matter of optimum productivity in the 
research program. It is vitally necessary to 
remember the striking limitations that work 
to counter the full effectiveness in the overall 
R. & D. commitment. 

Funds are naturally limited. More impor- 
tant, however, highly qualified and compe- 
tent scientific investigators are also in short 
supply as are physical facilities and techni- 
cal backup personnel. The federally spon- 
sored research program is calling forth the 
greatest array of talent in the history of our 
Nation. The future requirements for scien- 
tific manpower will be even more demanding. 

Dr. Wallace Brode, a past president of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, summed up this possible “man- 
power shortage” when he wrote in the Jan- 
uary 1964 issue of Science: “There is a crisis 
but it is one of approach to a limited supply 
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ceiling and the need for better and more effi- 
cient education, rather than a need to pro- 
duce more trained individuals. Production 
of more after the ceiling has been reached in 
the supply of qualified candidates merely 
means lowering the standards to create more 
poor scientists and engineers. Future lead- 
ership in science and technology is not to be 
based on numbers, but rather on improved 
quality of the graduate. This will require 
better teaching of only those who are quali- 
fied to receive instruction.” 

If highly competent research personnel 
really are in increasingly limited supply, then 
indeed the wisdom of funding research into 
“behavioral cocktail party” attitudes and 
“flavor of aroma components in roasted pea- 
nuts” must of necessity be challenged as 
meritorious of Federal support. 

Dr. Weinberg also has voiced concern in 
this area with words seldom heard from the 
scientific community. “There is already 
evidence,” he says, “that our ratios of money 
to men in science is too high, and that in 
some parts of science we have gone further 
more quickly than the number of really 
competent men can justify.” Since 1950, he 
points out with allowances for inflation and 
the like, the number of Ph. D.’s in science 
and engineering has doubled, but expendi- 
tures for research have increased fivefold. 

In the critical area of basic research, where 
Federal support might well be at an already 
dangerously low level comparatively speak- 
ing—the finest concentration of scientific 
talent is needed. But with the increasing 
talent demands from the applied sciences 
and development fields, coupled with a possi- 
ble overall quality manpower shortage, this 
country might well be on the verge of short- 
changing itself in the quality of its basic 
research programs. I can say that this is 
a question that will occasion the continuing 
attention of the Congress in the months 
ahead, 

TEACHING MAY SUFFER 


A very wise Persian proverb says that men 
exist for the sake of each other; thus teach 
them or be tolerant with them; for a person 
is better unborn than untaught.” 

At the graduate level, research is one of the 
best teachers. Most science graduate stu- 
dents are engaged in research and are thus 
in close contact with professors similarly 
engaged. The lab in great measure is the 
classroom of the graduate. 

The story is quite different at the under- 
graduate level. With research demanding 
more of a faculty member's hours, he nat- 
urally has less time to devote to teaching. 
There are those who contend that academic 
distinction and productivity should not be 
measured by the number of hours a profes- 
sor spends in the classroom, but rather by 
the quality of teaching. In the exceptional 
case, where the professor is indeed of a su- 
perlative stature and is often available to 
students outside the classroom, the paucity 
of teaching hours is of minimal significance. 
But it is a developing reality that research 
and publication have given too many in the 
undergraduate cadre an “exit with grace” 
from teaching, with no compensatory provi- 
sions, such as “better quality teaching in 
fewer hours,” accompanying the trend. 

This situation has assumed serious dimen- 
sion in some colleges and universities. The 
loser has been the undergraduate student. 

Dr. James A. Perkins, president of Cornell, 
notes, “The critical problem in the next 10 
years is not so much one of research but 
one of students. The recent pattern of Fed- 
eral aid is not generally directed toward in- 
struction.” 

Dr. David Henry, the University of Illinois 
president has said, “The physical needs for 
education will somehow be met. It is not 
clear how the teaching task will get done.” 

Certainly research broadens the quality of 
any teacher. The danger lies in overempha- 
sis. To safeguard against the teacher drain 
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which already has afflicted too many facul- 
ties, university administrators must insist on 
a sensible balance of both teaching and 
research, 

The Elliott committee was strong in its 
Judgment: “* + + if there is a conflict that 
can be labeled ‘teaching versus research,’ it is 
a problem that must be resolved not by a tri- 
umph of one over the other, but by proper 
balance between the two.” 

The Reuss subcommittee, in its October 
1965 report, also had pointed words for the 
“teacher drain.” 

“Undergraduate teaching is all too fre- 
quently a thankless chore left to those un- 
able to get research money—whether senior 
professors or younger assistants. In this 
topsy-turvy situation, the undergraduate 
may find that the university established 
mainly for his sake has no real place for him 
in the new scheme of things.“ 

“The committee finds that too many sci- 
entists and engineers have been diverted over 
a relatively short period into research work, 
and too few are available for teaching. It 
will be necessary both to limit the require- 
ments for research manpower over the short 
term and through an appropriate system of 
incentives, to increase the flow of qualified 
personnel into teaching.” 

A Reuss committee table showed that, in 
the 12-year period 1953-64, inclusive, the 
number of teachers (on a full-time equiva- 
lent basis) increased from 177,000 to 324,000 
or only 83 percent, while enrollment more 
than doubled, and full-time equivalent of 
research workers at the same institutions 
more than trebled (up from 23,000 in 1953 
to 71,000 in 1964). 

John Fischer, editor of Harper’s, places the 
quandary in simple perspective by asking 
“Is there a teacher on the faculty?” He pes- 
simistically feels that it is unlikely “* * * 
that we can hope for any drastic improve- 
ment in college teaching to come from 
either the administration or the faculties. 
It will come, if at all, only as the result of 
outside pressure—from parents, alumni, and 
the students themselves.” 

Mr. Fischer overlooks one very important 
“outside pressure“; namely, the Federal Goy- 
ernment and the Congress in particular. 
The Government has justifiably refrained 
from exerting pressures and persuasions on 
academia via research grants. But in this 
instance, Government money at times is 
being used to aid and abet a disturbing 
academic trend. Let there be no mistake, 
the Congress is aware of the detrimental ef- 
fect that Federal research money sometimes 
has on undergraduate teaching. If the 
school, acting in concert with such groups 
as the American Association of University 
Professors, or the splendid association 
gathered here this evening, fail to correct 
the widening valley between student and 
professor, then the Government can and 
surely will attach certain unwelcome pro- 
visions to Federal research contracts. 

While a college or university might feel 
reticent to unilaterally impose sanctions and 
regulations, the Congress will not have cause 
for similar reluctance. We are now in a 
period in which the universities literally are 
being cajoled and petitioned to “amend their 
teaching ways.” For the sake of academic 
autonomy and faculty administrative pre- 
rogatives, let us hope the institutions heed 
the recommendations. If not, for the sake 
of the students and higher education, the 
Congress and the agencies will do the 
heeding. 

It is here that distinguished ladies and 
gentlemen like yourselves can be so effective. 
You can recognize the need for more teach- 
ers and maximum teacher accessibility as 
well as more research. You can note the 
tenor of congressional and agency comment. 
You can respond to this situation by articu- 
lating a forceful policy and following a pro- 
gram that offers positive guarantees for the 
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use of Federal research funds concomitant 
with adherence to realistic teaching sched- 
ules within your institutions. A positive 
and demonstrable policy in this regard, from 
within the academic community, would 
hardly go unnoticed in Washington, and 
most assuredly, after proper communication 
would aid in your efforts to secure new re- 
search grants, and Federal institutional sup- 
port. 
PANELS OF PEERS 

In awarding Government research grants 

and contracts, many agencies rely on the ad- 
vice of established experts and faculty schol- 
ars in selected academic disciplines. 
groups have been of much benefit to the 
agencies in pinpointing quality research pro- 
posals and competent investigators. How- 
ever, a concentration of membership on the 
panels has evidenced itself over the years, 
with the large research institutions having a 
most discernible head-count majority. 
In citing the growth of a panel establish- 
ment,” the Elliott committee found that 
many agencies utilize the same panelists 
from the same universities time and time 
again A 5-year study of the National In- 
stitutes of Health indicated 49 percent of 
the names occurred repeatedly. 

The research community, through this 
panel peer grouping is approaching a “closed 
community of excellence,” patronized by the 
benevolent Government eye. Alvin Wein- 
berg thus says, “The panel system is weak 
insofar as judge, plaintiff, and defendant are 
usually one and the same,” 

I haye known of more than one instance 
where a very respected professor, having 
worked under large Government research 
funding for many years, has chosen to join 
the faculty of a smaller institution—not rep- 
resented in the “panel establishment.” Much 
faster than a spring thaw his Government 
research funding disappeared and his Wash- 
ington receptiveness was a thing of the past. 

This entire issue was cast in sharp focus 
when the Woolridge committee filed its 1965 
report. There, a top group of experts were 
drawn together to report to the President 
on the National Institutes of Health. Of the 
74 people comprising eight life science panels 
advising the Woolridge committee, eight were 
Government employees; of the remaining 66, 
59 were 1963 NIH research grantees. From 
all 11 of the advisory panels, 38 members 
were listed in the 1963 edition of Roster of 
Members of Public Service Public Advisory 
Groups. These men were asked to make 
assessments of the output of a system of 
project approval in which they were in- 
timately involved both as grantees and as 
member of peer review groups. Is it any 
wonder the Woolridge committee with the 
assistance of such panels, found that the 
best available method for awarding research 
grants is through procedures utilizing sci- 
entific peer judgment panels? 

It is recognized that most panelists come 
from institutions rated excellent under es- 
tablished standards, such as number of doc- 
torates awarded and faculty membership in 
the National Academy of Sciences. Still, 
even the Academy in a special report has 
recommended that panel membership be on 
a short-term, rotating basis and from a wide 
circle of academia. This sentiment has re- 
ceived strong endorsement from the Elliott 
and Reuss committees, and a limited change 
in panel membership might well be antici- 
pated. 


ACADEMIC CRITICISM AND CONGRESSIONAL 
RESPONSIVENESS 

Many say that the Congress does not have 
the scientific expertise or advice to accord 
meaningful scrutiny to the university re- 
search and development program. This is 
partially true. Too often a congressional 
committee accords perfunctory treatment to 
the issues involved. Occasionally, a com- 
mittee is established to do a particular re- 
search study job (e.g., Elliott select commit- 
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tee), but with a one-time-around survey, 
many schools are justifiably reticent to mo- 
bilize their administration for a large effort 
at the expense of considerable time and 
money. 

Or other times standing committees and 
subcommittees, whose mandate is a total 
research and development look-see, cannot 
but study the academic problems disjoint- 
edly and sporadically—holding hearings and 
issuing reports on a particular aspect of the 
program now, with little or no follow- 
through for many months or even years. 

Further complaints of legislative research 
perusal are directed to “nitpicking.” Con- 
gressman MINSHALL, of Ohio, a member of 
the Appropriations Subcommittee on Inde- 
pendent Offices, commented on the research 
grants listed in the National Science Foun- 
dation’s annual report filed in mid-February 
of 1965. He referred, somewhat sarcastically, 
among other things, to “fright substances 
and alarm reactions in mollusks, Cornell 
University, $11,200.” And then he said, “Un- 
til I have had an opportunity to interrogate 
National Science Foundation witnesses, I of- 
fer no comment other than the fact that I 
am intrigued by the idea of taxpayers sup- 
porting studies of how mollusks react when 
frightened. I have always accepted ‘cool as 
a clam’ as a truism, and I question how many 
taxpayers appreciate having their money 
spent to perhaps learn otherwise.” 

Let it be noted, however, that this line 
item scrutiny—usually on “title of project” 
basis alone—keeps faculty investigators and 
agency people on their toes and alert to the 
sensitivities of Congress and their constit- 
uents relative to the sensible expenditures 
of public funds. 

On the subject of committee testimony, 
admittedly, most of the commentary before 
congressional committees is from agency 
men—university people being extremely ret- 
icent to appear; and, if they do, are rarely 
critical. in depth. Dr. Abelson, editor of 
Science has said, “The witness in questioning 
the wisdom of the establishment pays a price 
and incurs hazards. He is diverted from his 
professional activities. He stirs the enmity 
of powerful foes. He fears that reprisals may 
extend beyond him to his institutions. 
Perhaps he fears shadows, but in a day when 
almost all research institutions are highly 
dependent on Federal funds, prudence seems 
to dictate silence.” 

Institutional presidents sometimes seem 
the most reluctant to speak out—perhaps for 
fear of jeopardizing their relationships with 
the Federal agencies. (The same fear may 
muffie the criticism of federally subsidized 
scientists, thus stifling the efforts of the 
Congress to learn of inefficiencies and inade- 
quacies that are present in the Federal 
research program.) 

When invitations were extended by the 
Elliott committee to a number of influential 
university presidents to provide testimony 
on current problems in the Government- 
university relationship, a few gave careful 
study to the matter and provided helpful 
suggestions. But some refused the invita- 
tion outright or offered empty generalities 
and glowing platitudes, or gave the commit- 
tee what it needed least; less than candid 
expressions of immediate self-interest, 
cloaked in the familiar altruistic rhetoric of 
science and education. 

Subsequent requests by the committee to 
colleges and universities for facts and figures 
on Federal expenditures were in many in- 
stances ignored or given perfunctory atten- 
tion—often, it must be admitted, because the 
institution did not keep adequate track of 
where the Federal funds were going. 

Faced with these realities, strong attention 
should be focused on how to insure a steady 
flow of critical and knowledgeable commen- 
tary from the university campus. Construc- 
tive criticism is vital to a more productive 
Federal research program—particularly if of- 
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fered by the investigators themselves. Don 
Price, dean of Harvard’s Graduate School of 
Public Administration and the new president 
of the AAAS, in noting the need for more 
critical comment from the scientific commu- 
nity, says, “Even as dissenters, they must be 
established, and the future status of their 
estate must be developed with care if we are 
to adjust our constitutional system to mod- 
ern technology without losing our freedom.” 

And Logan Wilson of the American Coun- 
cil on Education has well summarized the 
concurrent responsibilities of academicians 
and Government officers: “Each institution 
should have its own sense of public mission, 
of course, but my own conviction is that the 
educational community has a right and a 
responsibility to share with the Government 
in the determination of policies and direc- 
tions, that will, as much as any other fac- 
tor, shape our whole future. 


FEDERAL CONTRACT RESEARCH CENTERS 


Under a usual cloak of Washington-im- 
posed secrecy, some 20 or so Federal contract 
research centers—university affiliated though 
usually physically distant from the campus 
proper—perform complex, mission-orilented 
research and development work for the 
Government. The atmosphere is devoid of 
more than a dozen or so student assistants 
(if that) and reflects open chagrin at the 
idea of visitations by the centers research- 
ers to campus classrooms and labs. 

One fact stands dominant; namely, the 
heavy concentration of Federal research 
funds at these installations. In fiscal year 
1966, almost $6 billion will be spent by the 
Government at “captive labs.” One result 
of this funding is that the academic insti- 
tutions sponsoring the facilities are usually 
considered the recipients of the money in 
general, Nothing could be further from the 
truth. In fact, the universities proper 
rarely see any of the money, or, too often 
even the research results. Where labs are 
found, a closer examination of university 
accounts will invariably show high labora- 
tory funding, with the main campus receiv- 
ing a much more balanced and proportional 
share of the total Federal research alloca- 
tion. This fact should be well remembered 
in any “geographic dispersion of funds” dis- 
cussion and the side issue of the haves versus 
the have-nots in university research. 

For example, according to figures just re- 
leased by the Reuss subcommittee on re- 
search, Johns Hopkins University was the 
third largest recipient of Federal funds for 
all university research conducted in fiscal 
year 1964. In that year, Hopkins received 
somewhat in excess of $70 million from the 
Federal agencies—but $55 million of that 
total was from the Department of Defense 
alone. And virtually all of that money was 
earmarked for the Hopkins Applied Physics 
Lab in Silver Spring, Md., many miles distant 
from the Homewood campus in Baltimore. 

Not a few university presidents with cap- 
tive labs located at their schools continually 
insist before congressional committees that 
the centers are indeed part of their institu- 
tions’ educational missions and thus should 
be retained. But, the affiliation all too often 
appears as a tortured one, necessitating a 
good deal of stretch to the imagination. 
Nevertheless, the centers do perform a vital 
service at a splendid level of productivity. 
The labs undoubtedly assist their parent in- 
stitution in such matters as prestige and 
drawing power on the academic professions 
and student interest. 

Also remember that the labs perform a 
good deal of applied research, an area under- 
funded according to people such as Drs. 
Teller and Kantrowitz. It is clear that the 
contract research centers have a continuing 
mission for the future. It remains for the 
academic community to secure a better as- 
similation of the work of these labs into the 
educational mission of the universities. 
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SCIENCE VERSUS EDUCATION 


Whenever possible, research money should 
be allocated in such a way that it also will 
do the greatest good educationally. If two 
institutions or two investigators have the 
same competence to perform a given piece of 
research then the choice ought to go to the 
one with the greater capacity and willing- 
ness to involve students in the research ex- 
perience. But it is quite another thing to 
compromise the research investment in pur- 
suit of an educational objective. 

This research compromise now reaches be- 
yond questionable investigator subsidiza- 
tion, and is transferring research funds into 
a catchall category of curriculums and insti- 
tutional development grants. The expand- 
ing effort to build new academic centers, to 
improve departments, and to expand insti- 
tutional capacity should be labeled properly 
as an academic development program—cer- 
tainly not one of research. Thus, our na- 
tional research program, as presently 
evolving in higher education, should in 
reality be two mutually sustaining pro- 

ne, a constantly expanding research 
effort, conditioned on excellence and produc- 
tivity; and the other, an institutional de- 
velopment program geared to future in- 
creases in graduate education and research 
operations. 

The National Science Foundation Board in 
a 1958 statement—as pertinent today as 
then—wisely noted that, “Problems of Gov- 
ernment-university relationships in the Fed- 
eral support of research at colleges and 
universities should be explicitly and com- 
pletely disassociated from the budgeting 
needs and cries of the institutions and from 
the general issue of Federal aid to higher 
education. In the consideration of these 
relationships there should be no implication 
that Federal sponsorship of research is a 
convenient subterfuge for Federal aid to 
institutions of higher learning.” 

In the field of academic development there 
are already excellent programs carried on 
by such agencies as the National Science 
Foundation, National Institutes of Health, 
and National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration which embrace open ended, Federal 
assistance to expand, in quantity and quality, 
institutions and science departments within 
those schools. In addition, the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963 has just com- 
pleted its first full year of operation. The 
results show almost $300 million expended in 
the 12 months of fiscal year 1965 on under- 
graduate and graduate facilities develop- 
ment. The great bulk of this amount was 
allocated for institutional science building 
construction—bricks and mortar assistance 
which will enable schools to command le- 
gitimate approbation of agency research dis- 
tributors in the future. 

Unfortunately, there is a growing diffusion 
of intent with reference to the dual 
mandate of the Federal Government in the 
areas of institutional development and of 
academic research. In a September 1965 
statement to the Cabinet, President Johnson 
stated that, “Research supported to further 
agency missions should be administered not 
only with a view to producing specific re- 
sults, but also with the view to strengthening 
academic institutions and increasing the 
number of institutions capable of perform- 
ing research of the highest quality.” Here 
the President is speaking of the research dol- 
lar doing two jobs—mission project study 
and academic development. 

In a paper by NASA’s Thomas Murphy and 
Thomas Adams, delivered to the 1965 annual 
meeting of the American Political Science 
Association, the writers stated this resultant 
dilemma: 

“Can a mission-oriented agency use geog- 
raphy as a criterion in awarding grants, rec- 
ognizing full well that it concomitantly will 
sacrifice time, quality, and money in the 
process? When grants are given to one in- 
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stitution on grounds other than merit, there 
is little basis for denying similar grants to 
other universities which would not normally 
merit them.” 

I submit that the development activity 
referred to by Murphy and Adams, might 
well lodge in any of the agencies commis- 
sioned to perform research. However, de- 
velopment programs should be clearly 
labeled as such and submitted to the Con- 
gress for consideration and approval. The 
relevant congressional committee should 
have full information on proposals and rec- 
ommendations in both important areas of 
academic research and institutional develop- 
ment. Only in this way can. legitimate 
priorities be established together with a 
Government-wide program of expanding 
quality research, and an increase in institu- 
tions capable of performing that research. 

We cannot permit a continuation of the 
current ambiguity of interest. The wisest 
expenditure of the important research dollar 
lies in the balance. Both research and aca- 
demic development are necessary, and at 
usually the same time—but can one research 
fund do both jobs? Too often, when atten- 
tion is directed to research programs, com- 
mentators are talking in terms of Federal 
construction, geographical dispersion of 
funds for academic development, or student 
assistance and traineeship programs for 
future research expertise. Admittedly, all 
these programs ultimately lead to more re- 
search, but the limited research dollar can- 
not be the elixir vitae for comprehensive 
higher education advancement. 

It is certainly a laudatory objective to de- 
velop new academic centers of research and 
scholarly proficiency. More colleges and uni- 
versities with the “superlative” label at- 
tached are certainly needed. But to build 
such schools with Federal project research 
dollars would not only jeopardize at least for 
the present, the overall research program, 
but would put second-rank universities on 
a dangerous “easy street” to institutional 
expansion. It might well be noted that 
schools such as Johns Hopkins and Harvard 
did not attain their present excellence by 
way of Federal dollars; rather they achieved 
a preeminent position in education which in 
turn prompted the flow of Federal funds for 
research. 

As a case in point, we have here at the 
University of Missouri, an excellent institu- 
tion of higher learning. The student body 
is large and growing, the proliferation of 
campuses is noteworthy, the array of talent 
and productivity is increasingly impressive. 
It is a school such as this that might well 
wish to increase its funded research, bearing 
in mind the existing caveats on too much re- 
search vis-a-vis the academic mission of the 
institution. 

There is something of the “chicken or egg” 
dilemma here, however. Should the Univer- 
sity of Missouri set priority sights on more re- 
search dollars or on academic improvement 
and development programs first, which in 
time would garner the desired increment in 
funded research? A marvelous program, 
ideally suited to the University of Missouri 
and one that I am sure is already known by 
this institution, is the science development 
grants program of the NSF. Under its pro- 
visions very large open-ended grants are an- 
nually awarded to academic institutions that 
are not now among the very foremost in sci- 
ence but that have substantial present 
strength and, in addition, have shown sound 
planning for future improvement. 

Many in Washington speak of the need for 
new academic centers of excellence. This 
NSF program is one important way to meet 
that need. And yet, the President’s new 
budget, while recommending a substantial 
increase in funds for the National Science 
Foundation, has only a $5 million increase to 
a $45 million total, over last year’s budget 
figure. Unfortunately, for a program which 
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commands such widely voiced support from 
all quarters, it is most discouraging that it 
fails to receive larger funding. I would 
suggest that budgeting for vital science de- 
velopment programs such as this might well 
command your close attention and comment 
over the months ahead to W: ` 

This, then, is the state of Government sup- 
port of university research today. The work 
of the Congress over the past year has been 
accompanied by a restrained and reasoned 
approach to the questions and problems that 
surround our national research program, 
The fear that Congress is about to curtail 
its support of research or stifle the efforts of 
the Nation’s deserving scientists, or turn its 
back on the many problems of higher educa- 
tion is wholly without foundation. 

Seemingly, the most obvious requirement 
on the part of the academic and scientific 
community would be an articulate form of 
response, recognizing research program 
modification as inevitable and healthy, and 
embracing constructive, specific suggestions 
for changes best serving the Nation’s interest, 
and the institutions educational mandate. 
You might well disagree with some of my 
comments this evening, but do have a capa- 
cious and vocal interest in all of them. 

Naturally, there are difficulties in the Fed- 
eral research program and the situation 
promises continuing concern over the 
months ahead. During this time of reap- 
praisal and program modification, one fact is 
clear—if institutions are to maintain the 
educational ideals and traditional autonomy 
in conjunction with strengthened research 
activity, then the major advances in this 
Government-university partnership must be 
premised on clearly defined educational phi- 
losophy and sound institutional organization. 

In order to clearly articulate and define a 
campus research policy, those responsible for 
our institutions of higher learning must 
take a more active role in the decisionmaking 
processes involving Federal funds. They 
must be aware of the changing Washington 
spirit, and they must know how to plead 
their cause before the Congress. They, and 
indeed you, should be totally aware of the 
issues I have mentioned this evening. 
Know of their impact on the research pro- 
grams, and participate in the dialog that 
swirls about these questions, particularly in 
Washington. 

If solutions are to be found for many of 
the imbalances and inequities in the cam- 
pus-Government research partnerships, the 
solutions most properly should be proffered 
from within the academic community. Wel- 
come this responsibility. Develop your sug- 
gestions, suggestions for change, where war- 
ranted, and suggestions for maintenance of 
policy where desired. 

Above all, take part in the discussions that 
call your opinions to Washington and take 
part not on a sporadic or disjointed basis 
but with firm, concerted effort on behalf of 
your particular disciplines and as spokesmen 
of the academic community. 

Now you might well ask, How can you sug- 
gest we criticize the agency that supports us, 
or the programs under which we have 
applied for funds? But my friends, it is not 
a reliance on criticism that Iam recommend- 
ing, but rather positive and constructive 
commentary on your part. Believe me, ladies 
and gentlemen, the Congress will respond 
with alacrity to your challenge for excel- 
lence. 

Certainly research continues to be the key 
to national growth and security. This vi- 
brant, scientifically oriented era of the mid- 
20th century might well be termed the 
research years—a time when an evergrow- 
ing portion of our physical human re- 
sources is being diverted into the unknown 
and then turning raw discovery into great 
technological achieyeménts for man's benefit. 
It has become a matter of common faith that 
much greater advancement is yst to come. 
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Indeed, no one has summarized the spirit 
and vibrance of the research years more elo- 
quently than Ernest Hemingway, when he 
said, “We are living in the morning of an 
epoch, and in the fog of the early dawn men 
walk confused and see strange sights. But 
the fog will melt under the rays of the very 
sun which has created it, and the world of 
truth will be seen to be solid and lovely again, 
All the glory of life, all the romance of living, 
ell the deep and true joys of the world, all 
the splendor and the mystery ere within our 
reach.” 


NOTIFICATION OF NEXT-OF-KIN OF 
DECEASED SERVICEMEN 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from North Carolina [Mr. KORNEGAY] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KORNEGAY. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 9 I had inserted in the RECORD 
a copy of a letter I wrote to Secretary 
of Defense Robert McNamara concern- 
ing the Defense Department’s procedures 
for notifying next-of-kin of deceased 
servicemen. 

I now would like to have printed in 
the Recorp the reply from the Depart- 
ment of the Army, which explains the 
very sensitive nature of notifying loved 
ones of the death of a serviceman. 

Col. J. L. Blackwell, in response to 
my inquiry, points out many of the prob- 
lems connected with casualty notifica- 
tion and outlines some of the ccmplex- 
ities confronting the various services. 
He also mentions that the current sys- 
tem is now being studied. I am extremely 
hopeful that this study will result in a 
better, more compassionate way of no- 
tifying a mother that her son has been 
killed—instead of an impersonal taxi 
driver delivering the death message dur- 
ing the night. 

At this point, I would like the RECORD 
to show Colonel Blackwell’s letter to me, 
as well as my reply to him. The cor- 
respondence follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, OFFICE 
OF THE SECRETARY OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., February 18, 1966. 
Hon. Horace R. Kornecay, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. KorneGay: The Secretary of the 
Army has asked me to reply to your inquiry 
addressed to the Secretary of Defense in 
behalf of Mr. Howard White concerning the 
current system of casualty notification. 

One of the most sensitive functions the 
Army has to perform is the notification of 
families of military personnel who have been 
reported in a casualty status. We share 
your concern and realize the emotional 
trauma experienced by anyone at any time 
in receiving news of a loved one’s death. All 
military actions inyolving U.S. personnel in 
oversea areas are newsworthy and closely 
covered by representatives of the news media, 
who furnish their reports by the speediest 
communication facilities available. There- 
fore, it is imperative that initial notification 
be made as promptly as possible since addi- 
tional grief is caused the families should 
the information be received prematurely 
through news media releases. 

Up to this time, commercial telegraph has 
proved to be the most expeditious and effi- 
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cient means in making notification. Taxi- 
cab drivers must, of necessity, be employed 
at times by Western Union to assist in the 
delivery of casualty notifications depending 
on the time the message is received at a 
local branch office and the area in which the 
addressee resides. They are advised of the 
contents of the message and instructed to be 
on the alert for indications of shock reaction 
and to offer their services when necessary. 

With the rising casualty rate among U.S. 
forces in Vietnam as the result of our more 
intensive role, the matter of casualty notifi- 
cation has been the subject of several news 
items and editorials, especially in areas from 
which major contingents have departed such 
as Fort Bragg, N.C. Many recent requests 
have been received from various civic, mili- 
tary, and veterans organizations and, al- 
though the suggestions may seem to be 
workable with present personalities and con- 
ditions at a given local level, these are not 
necessarily workable when extended to the 
complexities involved by the membership of 
the entire Army which currently exceeds 1 
million, Additionally, the prevailing local 
factors are also always subject to change 
upon departure of enthusiastic personnel 
currently available. 

We certainly do recognize notification of 
next of kin as one of our basic responsibili- 
ties in a most sensitive area. It must be 
accomplished and controlled by the military 
not only in order to provide prompt, factual, 
and reliable notification but also to assure 
prompt and efficient coordination of all other 
actions which include the appointment of 
the survivor assistance officer, return of 
remains and press releases. 

Recent instructions have been issued re- 
stricting telegraphic notification actions for 
overseas casualties to the hours of 6 a.m. 
to 10 p.m. daily. Though the attention of 
the public is currently focused on the Viet- 
nam situation, the loss of a son or husband 
is considered an equally shocking and dis- 
tressing experience irrespective of the loca- 
tion of circumstances of occurrence. We 
cannot in good conscience establish separate, 
preferential procedures for any particular 
area without considering relatives of the en- 
tire army. However, a current study is being 
conducted to ascertain the feasibility of 
initiating a notification system using military 
resources rather than Western Union facili- 
ties. A decision on this matter is expected 
not later than May 1 at which time you will 
be further advised. 

The Army is aware of the need for personal 
assistance to bereaved families confronted 
with many unfamiliar demands at this cru- 
cial time, An officer, well informed as to 
these needs, is appointed to visit the home 
and extend courteous, efficient, and sympa- 
thetic assistance for as long as the need 
exists. 

Your thoughtfulness that the feelings of 
others might be spared as much as possible 
is most understandable and I am grateful for 
your interest in this matter. 

It is noted that on February 9 you entered 
the substances of Mr. White’s letter in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, therefore, the De- 
partment of the Army solicits similar action 
on your part, 

I hope the foregoing information gives you 
an appreciation of our active and continuing 
interest in this very real problem. 

Sincerely, 
J, L. BLACKWELL, 
Colonel, GS Office, Chief of Legislative 
Liaison, 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C. February 23, 1966. 

Col. J. L. BLACKWELL, 
Office, Chief of Legislative Liaison, 
Department of the Army, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR COLONEL BLACKWELL: I want to 
thank you for your courteous reply to my 
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letter of February 9, addressed to Secretary 
McNamara concer: the Army’s current 
system of casualty notification. 

I can very readily appreciate the Defense 
Department’s problems in this extremely 
sensitive area. I can easily understand also 
that the Army, as you point out, cannot 
establish separate, preferential procedures 
for any particular area and would not sug- 
gest that you even consider such a policy. 

My concern is for every mother and 
father and every wife who must in the future 
face the terrible emotional strain of re- 
ceiving the news that the son or husband 
has been killed—regardless of the circum- 
stances of the death or wherever they may 
live. 

After writing to Secretary McNamara 
about the instance of a mother receiving 
the shocking news that her son had been 
killed in action in Vietnam, I went to 
North Carolina and visited with the parents 
of the young man who gave his life for his 
country. The Hiram Stricklands are a 
proud family. They were proud that young 
“Butch” had alway wanted to be a soldier. 
They were, quite naturally, grieved that his 
Army career was only 19 months long. But, 
19-year-old “Butch’s mother, in her grief, 
kept reiterating one point in her conversa- 
tion with me. “Please,” she asked, do 
whatever you can to help the feelings: of 
some other mother of some other boy killed 
in the service.” As she mourned her son, 
she wanted to alleviate the unnecessary 
trauma that might come to another service- 
man’s loved one. She received the death 
notice at night from a commercial taxi 
driver who handed her a telegram and went 
off again into the night. 

I repeat my earlier plea for a better way. 
I am extremely hopeful that the current 
study you are now conducting will produce 
a more desirable and compassionate proce- 
dure. I know that the Army will persist in 
its efforts until a better way is found and 
put into use. 

I will be pleased to have your correspond- 
ence inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as I know that many others will be interested 
also in your efforts to find a better way. 

I am grateful for your assistance and for 
your most courteous reply. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I 
am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Horace R. KorNEGAY. 


SENATOR PAT McNAMARA TO STEP 
DOWN 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. O'Hara] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
objection to the request of the gentleman 
from Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O’HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it was the distinguished senior 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Douctas] who 
once said of Michigan’s senior Senator 
Mr. McNamara]: 

I believe it can be said of the Senator from 
Michigan, “Behold a Senator in whom there 
is no guile.” Everyone always knows where 
he stands. He does not make any ambiguous 
statements. He does not cast any ambiguous 
votes. 


That statement, in a nutshell, sums up 
very well one of the outstanding char- 
acteristics about the public life of PAT- 
RICK V. McNamara. His colleagues in the 
Senate have always known where he 
stood, and we in Michigan have always 
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known where to find our Senator. In- 
variably, it has been on the side of the 
public interest. 

I have just been notified of Senator 
McNamara’s decision not to seek reelec- 
tion this year. He will step down at the 
end of 1966 after 12 years of dedicated 
and effective service to his State and 
Nation in the Senate of the United 
States. 

I know I echo the sentiments of thou- 
sands of my fellow Michiganders when 
I say that we had hoped Pat McNamara 
would seek election to a third term in 
the Senate. We accept his decision re- 
gretfully and wish him well as he serves 
out his final year in the Senate and in 
the years ahead. 

As he leaves the Senate, PAT MCNAMARA 
can point to an enviable record of public 
service. Americans for years to come 
will lead better lives because Michigan 
sent Par McNamara to the U.S. Senate. 

Mr. Speaker, the Detroit Free Press 
last fall carried an article by Mr. James 
Robinson calling attention to Senator 
McNamara’s outstanding record of ac- 
complishment, particularly during the 
first session of the 89th Congress. 

I hope Members of both the House and 
Senate will take the time to read Mr. 
Robinson’s article about Michigan’s 
senior Senator and his record of public 
service. It is a record of which the 
people of Michigan and the Nation can 
be very proud. 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
article, which appeared in the Novem- 
ber 15, 1965, edition of the Free Press 
under the headline, “Going Like 60 at 
71— That's Pat McNamara,” be printed 
as part of my remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

Gotta LIKE 60 at 71—TuHat’s Par MCNAMARA 
(By James Robinson) 

Pat McNamara, Michigan’s senior Senator, 
has returned to Detroit to spend the 2-month 
recess between sessions of the 89th Congress. 

For McNamara, who at 71 is nearing the 
end of his second term as Senator, the an- 
nual visit could be the start of a new cam- 
paign for reelection—or a final report to the 
people on his achievements in the US. 
Senate. 

“This year has been most gratifying—the 
best of my 11 years in the Senate,” McNAMARA 
said in a leisurely interview over lunch at the 
Whittier Hotel, where he and Mrs. McNamara 
have an apartment. 

The Senator is giving no hints on the 
question uppermost in the minds of Mich- 
igan politicans: Will he run for a third term 
in 1966? 

But, as he reviews this year’s Congress, it 
soon becomes obvious that the facts belie 
McNamanra's own statement to the Senate on 
October 4, his birthday anniversary. 

“When a man reaches the age of 71 years,” 
McNamara said on that occasion, “there is 
very little to celebrate.” 

McNamara, at 71, has much to celebrate. 
This has been, by far, his most productive 
year as a Senator. 

Before leaving Washington, he counted the 
pens he received from President Johnson for 
legislation in which he had a major role in 
enacting. The total: 19 pens. 

“I've been down to the White House 80 
many times this year for bill-signing cere- 
monies, I'm thinking of going into the pen 
business,” McNamara said. “I could stock a 
stationery store.” 

There are other reasons for McNamara to 
celebrate. Few men at 71 are more active or 
more interested in the world about them. 
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He looks healthier, and younger every time 
you see him. A bit overweight, certainly less 
“vigor” than Bossy KENNEDY. But who says 
a senior Senator should play touch football? 

The reasons for McNamara’s high opinion 
of the 89th Congress are easy to understand. 

“We passed 85 percent of the 1964 Demo- 
cratic platform this year,” MCNAMARA ex- 
plained. 

“And next year—we are going to go back 
and get the other 15 percent.” 

McNamara takes special pleasure in two of 
the year’s most important pieces of legis- 
lation—medical care for the aged and Federal 
aid to elementary and secondary schools. 

Both were part of his first campaign in 
1954. He labored on problems of the aged 
and on behalf of better education for many 
years prior to entering the Senate. 

“Back in the 1920’s I was concerned be- 
cause Michigan had no old-age pension,” he 
recalled. “So I took a job—one of those un- 
paid jobs—as executive secretary of the Mich- 
igan Old Age Pension League. 

“We got the first pension law on the books 
in Michigan. Frank Murphy (former Goy- 
ernor) was cochairman.” 

In the Senate, McNamara invented the pop- 
ular and politically potent Special Commit- 
tee on Aging and was its first chairman. He 
still is the senior Democratic member, but 
gave up the chairmanship when he took 
charge of the Committee on Public Works a 
few years back. 

Congress this year also passed the Mc- 
Namara-Fogarty Act, creating a new admin- 
istration on aging in the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

“It gets rid of the welfare stigma which 
has been so obnoxious to the senior citizens,” 
McNamara said. 

A former Detroit school board member, Mc- 
NAMARA Now serves as ranking majority mem- 
ber of the Senate Subcommittee on Educa- 
tion. 

Vice President HUBERT H. Humpurey, on his 
recent visit to Michigan, told a Detroit audi- 
ence that “Par McNamara has done more for 
the cause of education in this country than 
any Member of the Senate, except possibly 
WAYNE Morse.” 

McNamara is proud of the tribute, and 
proud of the opportunity he has had to boost 
education, 

“The horizons of education are limitless,” 
he explained. 

“We'll never have enough money to bring 
all the education they can absorb to every- 
body who wants it and needsit. But we must 
Keep going. There are always new frontiers 
every day.” 

The list of legislation McNamara sponsored 
or managed in committees and during fioor 
debate is almost endless. 

In fact, the bulk of what the Nation iden- 
tifies as President Johnson's Great Society 
moved during the last 2 years through Mc- 
Namara’s hands, either as chairman of the 
Public Works Committee or as the ranking 
Democrat on the Labor and Public Welfare 
Committee, where he also is chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Labor and the Special Sub- 
committee on Poverty. 

He managed the war on poverty act last 
year and again this year. He cosponsored the 
Public Works and Economic Development Act 
of 1965 which adopted the regional approach 
to aiding distressed areas such as the Upper 
Great Lakes. 

The President’s Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act moved through McNamara’s 
Public Works Committee, or rather, the Sen- 
ator moved the bill with some not-too-gentle 
shoves. Mr. Johnson was most appreciative. 
He picked a Michigan lawyer, John Sweeney, 
to run the program. Sweeney got his start 
in Washington as an aid to MCNAMARA. 

Even Lady Bird Johnson's pet legislation— 
the Highway Beautification Act—was a Mc- 
NAMARA measure. There was some tugging 
and pulling between the Senator and the 
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White House before the President agreed to 
McNamara’s requirement that the money 
come out of the general revenue rather than 
the highway trust fund, which is threaten- 
ing to run a deficit before the interstate 
roads are completed in 1972, 

McNamara considers the Beautification Act 
“a feeble first step in the right direction.” 

The time has come, he says, for more con- 
trol over scenery along Federal highways, es- 
pecially billboards and auto graveyards. 

“But it is really a timid measure,” he said. 
“We're going to pay for all the vested rights 
and give the billboard companies 4 or 5 years 
to comply. You know, the industry admits 
a billboard will pay for itself in 5 years.” 

On the subject of next year’s election and 
whether he will run again, McNamara weeks 
ago made his position clear in typically blunt 
fashion. 

I' make a decision when the time comes 
and then I'll let everyone know.” 

He added: “I feel great. I certainly feel 
well enough to run and there’s no reason 
why I shouldn’t, so far as the way I feel. 

“But I don’t want you to think that means 
I will be a candidate. 

Age is much more likely than health to 
play a part in McNamara’s decision, despite 
recurring reports of ill health that stem from 
an illness just prior to his 1960 campaign 
for reelection. That year he led the Demo- 
cratic ticket in Michigan at a time when 
rumor had him on the verge of death. 

If he decides to go for another term, as 
his friends are now urging him to do, McNa- 
MARA would be 78 at the end of another 6 
years in the Senate. That's not particularly 
old, by Senate standards; but it isn't young 
either, and the Senator is conscious of his 
advancing years. 

In his first speech upon return to Michigan 
last week, at a birthday dinner honoring 
Representative James O'Hara, Democrat of 
Utica, the Senator told his audience: 

“When my colleagues celebrated my birth- 
day in the Senate last month I told them 
when a man gets 71 there is very little for 
him to celebrate. 

“But that doesn’t stop me from helping 
others celebrate. Especially, young fellows 
like Jim O'Hara.” 

Friends say it is possible McNamara may 
decide to step aside next year and give some 
younger Democrat a chance—a bright young 
fellow like G. Mennen Williams, perhaps, or 
Mayor Jerome Cavanagh. 

But don’t bet on it. The Senator smiled 
coyly last Saturday night when Congressman 
O'Hara produced a large button labeled Re- 
elect McNamara in 1966,” and proceeded to 
tell 400 Macomb County Democrats: “PAT, 
you’re the greatest. You’re my only can- 
didate.” 


ADULT HEALTH EDUCATION ACT 
OF 1966 


The SPEAKER. Under previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Focarty] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
to introduce H.R. 12976 the Adult 
Health Protection Act of 1966. 

Some time today our colleagues in the 
Senate will hear Mr, Harrison WILLIAMS, 
Democrat of New Jersey, introduce a 
measure identical with the one I place 
before you at this time. 

This bill would authorize the Sur- 
geon General of the Public Health Serv- 
ice to make grants to medical ‘schools, 
community hospitals, health depart- 
ments, and other public nonprofit agen- 
cies to establish and operate adult health 
protection centers. It would authorize 
grants for the establishment and op- 
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eration of these centers for a period of 
5 years. 

Mr. Speaker, the system envisioned 
here will do more for preventive medicine 
and health protection than anything yet 
proposed. In addition to many other 
features, it will bring modern instru- 
mentation and computer use to bear on 
a recognized, growing health problem 
represented by chronic illness and the 
increasing scarcity of professional health 
personnel. 

What this act does is to make way for 
& healthy mutation in our preventive 
health care practices in this country. 

Mr. Speaker, I have often been im- 
pressed by the fact that—when the time 
is ripe—innovations occur independently 
to a number of people. It is rather note- 
worthy that last fall, after the passage 
of the Medicare Act, both Senator WIL- 
LIAMS and I were concerned about the 
aged who were not going to be helped 
by the medicare system. And, inde- 
pendently, we addressed ourselves to the 
solution—or solutions—of the problem. 

In September 1965 Mr. WILLIAMS re- 
minded the Senate that the increasing 
numbers of our aged and aging popula- 
tion present a growing problem with 
special significance for chronic diseases. 
He pointed out that an estimated 74 mil- 
lion Americans are afflicted by one or 
more chronic disorders. He went on to 
cite pertinent statistics on the high in- 
cidence among the elderly of a host of 
cripplers—blindness, deafness, epilepsy, 
arthritis, rheumatism, glaucoma, and 
others. 

Then Senator WILLIAMS said: 

The final answer to the health problems 
of the aging and aged is surely not limited to 
the provision of a broad range of care serv- 
ices to all who need them. We must also 
envisage a more comprehensive effort to 
identify and control, during our produc- 
tive years, such chronic diseases which, if 
ignored, take such high toll in later life. 


And he concluded with the thought- 
ful words: 

Let us not hesitate to add another mile- 
stone beyond medicare. Let us give medi- 
care its next logical handmaiden, prevent- 
icare. 


At about the same time last fall I had 
an opportunity to speak at the dedication 
of Hall Manor, Cranston’s first low-rent 
housing development for the elderly, in 
my home State of Rhode Island. 

I took the opportunity to remark þe- 
fore that audience: 

I wonder, for instance, how many Ameri- 
cans realize that there now exist more than 
2,500,000 elderly people who will actually not 
benefit from most of our national programs 
for the aged. 

These elderly cannot secure low-rent hous- 
ing, cannot participate in recreational pro- 
grams or in vocational rehabilitation proj- 
ects, will hardly, in fact, benefit at all from 
the new medicare provisions. 


I said that there is, therefore, an ur- 
gent need for long-term comprehensive 
care for the elderly who cannot take care 
of themselves. I called then for an en- 
tire program of services to provide for 
all the needs of life—in short, for what 
I called living care. 

Finally, I concluded that we need noth- 
ing less than full Federal responsibility 
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for maintaining the neglected lives of our 
18 million elderly population. 

In the measure that Senator WILLIAMS 
and I are proposing today, this conviction 
is spelled out in unmistakable terms. We 
state that “the Congress hereby finds 
and declares that the Federal Govern- 
ment has a duty to assist the adult pop- 
ulation of the United States, particularly 
the aged and the aging, in protecting, 
maintaining, and improving their 
health.” 

Mr. Speaker, from this premise we 
propose for the first time to provide Fed- 
eral assistance in the establishment and 
operation of regional and community 
health protection centers for the detec- 
tion of disease; to provide assistance for 
the training of personnel to operate such 
centers; and to provide assistance in the 
conduct of certain research related to 
such centers and their operation. 

I do not propose to read this bill aloud 
to you here, but its purpose is to en- 
courage and assist, through grants, in 
the planning, establishment, and opera- 
tion of regional health and community 
protection centers, each of which will 
provide health appraisal and disease de- 
tection services, on a periodic basis, to 
any adult who requests such services, if 
he has attained age 50 and resides with- 
in the geographic area served by the 
centers. 

These health protection centers would 
provide a series of basic tests for the 
detection of abnormalities in the cardio- 
vascular, respiratory, gastrointestinal, 
genitourinary, and musculoskeletal sys- 
tems as well as defects in metabolism and 
organs of special sense. 

Specific diseases or conditions to be 
tested might include hypertension, vari- 
ous forms of cancer, rheumatoid arthri- 
tis, respiratory insufficiency, diabetes, 
kidney disease, obesity, and hearing and 
vision impairment. 

The tests would be administered by 
technicians, nurses, and medical special- 
ists using automated or semiautomated 
equipment which has already been 
proven to give swift, accurate, and re- 
liable results. The results of these tests, 
along with data provided by the person 
undergoing the health appraisal, would 
be fed into a computer. It is estimated 
that the battery of tests could be ad- 
ministered within 2½ hours. 

The results of the tests, summarized by 
the computer, would be referred to the 
private physician of the person taking 
them. In cases where the persons either 
did not have a private physician or was 
medically indigent, the tests would be 
referred to a physician in accordance 
with local practice. 

The adult health protection centers 
are intended to provide an efficient means 
for the detection of abnormalities or in- 
dications of disease—but not to replace 
full examinations. Their purpose is to 
place in the hands of the examining 
physician a summary of basic data and 
to place promptly under a physician’s 
care a person with indications of disease 
conditions. 

The health protection centers would 
conduct training programs in the opera- 
tion of technical disease detection pro- 
cedures and would research and develop 
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new disease detection tests and equip- 
ment. Additional grants to the centers 
would be authorized for operational re- 
search and for the establishment of in- 
ternships to give on-the-job training to 
physicians, nurses, and technical person- 
nel. The centers would also conduct 
community education programs on pre- 
ventive health care. 

Finally, a 12-man Advisory Council on 
Adult Health Protection would be estab- 
lished to advise the Surgeon General of 
the Public Health Service in the admin- 
istration of this program. This Council 
will include men who are leaders in the 
fields of medicine, public health, public 
welfare, or representatives of national 
organizations concerned with the inter- 
ests of the aging. And it shall include 
one or more national leaders known for 
their dedication to the national interest 
and the welfare of the Nation’s citizens. 

The basic idea behind the act, put 
simply, is this: to launch a genuine, 
nationwide preventive medicine cam- 
paign. By making these testing services 
available to any person age 50 or above, 
on a voluntary basis, we will encourage 
men and women approaching retirement 
to take regular health examinations and 
we will facilitate the giving of full ex- 
aminations by practicing physicians. 

Mr. Speaker, the long-range answer to 
the health problems of the aging is in 
early identification and control of 
disease and prevention of illness and dis- 
ability. 

Now, ideally, we would achieve this 
goal by having periodic health examina- 
tions for everyone. Realistically, of 
course, we know that there are not 
enough physicians to accomplish a pro- 
gram of this scale. 

Fortunately, a way has been found out 
of this dilemma. 

What we are proposing in this act is 
to take the proven automated testing 
techniques from an unusual project in 
California—called Kaiser Permanente— 
and adapt them for demonstration on a 
communitywide basis in other areas of 
the country. 

Assisted by a grant from the Division 
of Chronic Diseases, Public Health Serv- 
ice, the Kaiser Foundation health plan 
in Oakland has developed a multitest 
laboratory that is immensely accurate 
and remarkably economical. 

Some 40,000 Kaiser-Permanente 
health plan beneficiaries are participat- 
ing in this pilot health program. Their 
experience will now become the basis for 
this first nationwide preventive medicine 
effort, so far as the chronic diseases are 
concerned—just as, once upon a time, a 
preventive medicine effort had to be 
launched against the infectious diseases. 

May this new effort be as successful 
as that campaign proved to be. 

Once again I want to repeat what I 
said at Cranston last fall. 

I know well that, hearing this pro- 
posal, many voices will cry out—cry out 
as they did against medicare, and as 
they did against the heart disease, can- 
cer, and stroke program, and as they 
cried out against most of the other far- 
sighted public health bills passed by the 
89th Congress. 

But I say to them, as I said in this 
House last year, when asked where “this 
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kind of business” will end: that I, for 
one, intend to keep going and going until 
we take adequate care of as many people 
as we possibly can who so badly need 
better health services, no matter how 
long it takes. 

I promised, in my “Living Care” 
speech, to introduce legislation to help 
the elderly. This bill I introduce today is 
the first piece of such legislation I intend 
to introduce in this 2d session of the 89th 
Congress. It is a vital piece of legisla- 
tion, for only by preventive care can we 
hope to reduce the staggering load of suf- 
fering borne by the elderly in our midst. 

As most of you know, I have concerned 
myself with the problems of the aged 
for the past decade. In 1956 I supported 
the President in establishing a Federal 
Council on Aging, and in 1959 I intro- 
duced legislation calling for the White 
House Conference on Aging that was 
held in 1961. 

In 1963 I introduced the Older Amer- 
icans Act which finally passed in 1965. 
I am happy to say that the Aging Ad- 
ministration that it created within the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare is now a going concern. 

I am proud of this record and of these 
successes. Yet it is no exaggeration to 
say that I believe that the Adult Health 
Protection Act of 1966 will be the most 
important single piece of legislation con- 
cerning the aging and the aged that I 
have ever introduced into this House. 


LOUIS CARDELL GERRY 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 5 the House of Representatives 
lost a constituent, a taxpayer, a business 
leader, a Republican, a gentleman, a 
friend of the people and, Iam both proud 
and personally grieved to say, a fellow 
Rhode Islander and a friend. 

Mr. Louis Cardell Gerry, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., died on February 5 at the 
age of 81 after a career as business exec- 
utive and financier, after nearly two 
decades as president of Rhode Island 
Hospital, after a lifetime of service to 
his fellow man. 

He was a director of a score of corpo- 
rations, a trustee of Brown University, 
a former chairman of the Providence 
chapter of the American Red Cross, a 
33d degree Mason, a recipient of the 
first Greater Providence Chamber of 
Commerce annual Roger Williams 
Award for outstanding service to the 
community. 

Over a long period of time he was as- 
sociated with the Rhode Island Com- 
munity Chests. He served the State 
without compensation as racing and ath- 
letics administrator under the former 
Gov. William H. Vanderbilt, during 
which time he was the author of a mod- 
ernized set of racing rules for the State. 
During World War II he served with 
the United War Fund, was vice chair- 
man of the Rhode Island Salvage Com- 
mission, a member of the committee of 
Veterans’ Information Center, and both 
during the war and afterward was a 
member of the First Army Advisory 
Committee. 

The man of whom I speak did not hold 
public office, though he was a devoted 
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public servant; a private citizen who ex- 
emplified enlightened and perceptive 
support of sound legislation; a friend of 
Governors and Members of Congress. 
Particularly, to me, he was a source of 
inspiration in his chosen avocation as 
the president of one of the oldest and, 
by reason of his association with it, one 
of the leading hospitals of our country. 

Blessed with the insight of leadership, 
he chose wisely in his selection of peo- 
ple of similar purpose, energy, and con- 
cern for others. He brought Rhode Is- 
land Hospital to the forefront of excel- 
lence in its avowed functions of quality 
patient care, education, and research to 
benefit the people of the Providence 
Plantations and the entire State. 

He developed new concepts of care for 
an institution that has provided a cen- 
tury of service to the sick and injured. 
He and Rhode Island Hospital together 
have been in the vanguard of progress for 
meeting the health needs of our State. 

Before Congress passed legislation to 
help stimulate local financing of facil- 
ities for student nurses, Rhode Island 
Hospital—recognizing the need to attract 
more qualified young women to this im- 
portant profession—constructed a nurs- 
ing arts building and a senior student 
nurses dormitory, appropriately named 
the Gerry House, 

Before Congress undertook to support 
Mr. Johnson’s present master plan for 
advancing the Nation’s health, Rhode 
Island Hospital faced the problem of its 
responsibility to the people of Rhode 
Island and is at this moment in process 
of developing plans for a large, 12-story 
building solely dedicated to the care of 
the ambulatory patient. This ambula- 
tory patient center will meet the increas- 
ing need for health care at the most 
economical levels of construction expense 
and cost to the patient. 

Such are two examples of long-range 
planning which only the most progressive 
of our country’s medical centers are pro- 
viding. By reason of leadership such as 
Mr. Gerry’s, such hospitals demonstrate 
an understanding of Mr. Johnson’s 
theme, which he expressed recently in 
these words: 

It is imperative that we give first attention 
to our opportunities—and our obligations— 
for advancing the Nation’s health. For the 
health of our people is, inescapably, the 
foundation for the fulfillment of all our 
aspirations. 


Louis Cardell Gerry, in an annual re- 
port to his hospital’s corporation a few 
years ago, voiced a similar concern: 

We have indeed come far. What a comfort 
it would be to be able to stop climbing, seat 
ourselves comfortably and view our accom- 
plishments. Such, however, is not desirable; 
it is not even possible. We have come far, it 
is true, and although it sounds paradoxical 
we have even farther to go than ever. As we 
progress in one area, several More areas are 
opened up. We are, in the truest sense of 
the word, in an expanding universe. 


McNAMARA’S CONTRADICTIONS 

The SPEAKER. Under previous order 
of the House, the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. WAGGONNER] is recognized for 
20 minutes. 
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Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, like 
every other Member of Congress, I imag- 
ine, I am receiving an increasing number 
of letters from the district I represent 
concerning the war in Vietnam. 

I am well aware that this is a theater 
of operations 8,000 miles from our shores 
in an area of the world where newly cre- 
ated nations abound and this, to some 
degree, contributes to the confusion 
that exists over the entire aspect of the 
war there. 

But an even greater contribution to 
the confusion and, in my opinion, the 
single most significant factor causing the 
controversy over our policy and actions 
there, is the record of contradictory 
statements for which Secretary McNa- 
mara is responsible. 

I believe as well that, because we have 
withheld the truth from the people and 
camouflaged what the situation was in 
Vietnam a year ago, that we cannot now 
show the people how much better the 
situation is today. To do so would prove 
beyond question that we did not tell the 
truth a year ago. 

I am a great believer, Mr. Speaker, in 
“the record,” that chronicle of events 
made famous by Al Smith when he first 
said, Let's look at the record.” 

It is quite fashionable these days for 
officials of the Government to make one 
statement one day and then deny it the 
following day or else say something quite 
different and hope that ho one will re- 
member what they said the first time. 
This is a dangerous and deplorable habit; 
particularly deplorable when it is prac- 
ticed by the Secretary of Defense. 

Secretary McNamara’s statements on 
the war in Vietnam make a fascinating 
collection of confusion and contradiction 
which would be amusing if the subject 
matter were not so grave. I think it will 
serve an enlightening purpose if all his 
statements are put together in one place 
in the Recorp so future historians can 
study it. 

Let us begin with a statement he made 
on March 22, 1962. At that time, return- 
ing from a conference in the Pacific, 
McNamara told newsmen that South 
Vietnam had taken the offensive. 

Less than 2 months later, while in 
Saigon, McNamara told newsmen “there 
is no plan for introducing American 
combat troops in South Vietnam.” This 
was on May 9, 1962. 

Two days later, on May 11, 1962, Mc- 
Namara said he was “tremendously en- 
couraged.” 

A White House policy statement dated 
October 2, 1963, contains this statement: 

Secretary McNamara and General Taylor 
reported their judgment that the major part 
of the U.S. military task can be completed by 
the end of 1965. 


Secretary McNamara, in Honolulu on 
November 20, 1963, announced that 
American troops would start being with- 
drawn before the end of that year, 1963. 
The following month, Secretary Mc- 
Namara changed his mind. He said in 
Saigon on December 21, 1963, that we 
would not go ahead with troop with- 
drawal plans. 

Another month went by before the 
Secretary delivered another pronounce- 
ment that should be made a part of the 
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Record. After the fall of Diem, in which 
he, himself, undoubtedly had a part, 
McNamara said: 

The new government * * * has consid- 
erably more support than its predecessor, and 
the military revolutionary committee is be- 

to take action to intensify military 
operations and to improve civil admin- 
istration. 


Everything was coming up roses ac- 
cording to the Secretary when he testi- 
fied here on the Hill a month later, on 
January 27, 1964. At that time he said 
that most of the 15,000 U.S. troops in 
Vietnam should be withdrawn before 
1965 was over. He said he did not þe- 
lieve the United States “should assume 
the primary responsibility for the war 
in South Vietnam.” 

The Secretary continued to see the 
situation there through rose-colored 
glasses 2 months later. Back from his 
fourth trip to Saigon, he reported that 
the Khanh regime had “produced a 
sound central plan for the prosecution of 
the war” and that the situation can 
be significantly improved in the coming 
months.” 

Nine days later, the Secretary’s opin- 
ion had taken a turn of 180 degrees. On 
March 26, 1964, he said: 

The situation in South Vietnam has un- 
questionably worsened, at least since last 
fall. 


He said also that the situation was “not 
hopeless, but not particularly optimis- 
tic.“ 

Three days later, however, things took 
another turn for the better. On March 
29, 1964, McNamara said: 

The training personnel we have assigned 
there will come back as their training mis- 
sion is completed. Perhaps some can return 
this year; some next. 


The truth of the matter came from his 
own statement a month later when, on 
April 24, 1964, he told newsmen 
that U.S. strength in the Vietnam area 
was on the rise. He said: 

I don’t want to predict what the totals 
will be at the end of this year or at the 
end of 1965. 


On that same day, the Secretary came 
up with a real prize in this statement: 

I don’t object to its being called 
McNamara’s war. I think it is a very im- 
portant war and I am pleased to be identified 
with it. 


Back in Saigon for another look-see, 
the Secretary was very pleased with 
what he saw. He said: 

Excellent progress. The plans we laid out 
in March, if they are consistently followed 
up, will work effectively. 

This was on May 13, 1964. Back in 
Washington the next day, May 14, 1964, 
he said that “certain additional U.S. per- 
sonnel will be needed in Vietnam.” Let 
us mercifully draw the curtains to denote 
the passage of 24 hours. 

On May 15, testifying again here on 
the Hill, the Secretary was reported to 
have been “gloomy” and to have said 
that the anti-Vietcong efforts had deteri- 
orated. 

Oh, “what a difference a day makes,” 
as the songwriter says. 

On August 5, 1964, the Secretary re- 
ported U.S. bombing raids against North 
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Vietnam and reported “energizing” ad- 
ditional Army, Marine, Air Force, and 
antisubmarine units. 

If there is one point in this recount of 
a thoroughly shoddy situation when it 
can be said that the custard pie had hit 
the fan, it was on November 26, 1964, 
when Secretary McNamara told news- 
men they should not interview General 
Taylor because in his words: 

It would be impossible for Max to talk to 
these people without leaving the impression 
the situation is going to hell. 


Bear with me, Mr. Speaker. I know 
that this recounting stretches the credi- 
bility to the snapping point, but there are 
three more “pronouncements” I would 
like to include. 

On February 18, 1965, buoyed up by 
heaven knows what, the Secretary of 
Defense said: 

The past year has also brought some en- 
couraging developments, 


Visiting in Saigon for the sixth time, 
the Secretary assayed the situation and 
delivered himself of this: 

We are no longer losing. It will be a long 
war. 


One more quotation, Mr. Speaker, and 
I will rest my case. In December of 1965, 
Mr. McNamara said, when he returned 
from his seventh trip, that he was “su- 
prised” at the intensity of the war. 

I wish I could, like Shakespeare, leave 
him to heaven, but I cannot. This man, 
this computerized genius, is at the helm 
of our ship of war and this dreary record 
of his faltering, misunderstanding of the 
situation and the foe we face in Vietnam 
is a cause for alarm. 

If the Secretary had had confidence in 
the American people and had told them 
the truth about the situation in Vietnam 
each time I have recorded his statements, 
there would not now be the division, the 
controversy, and the confusion which 
exists in the minds of many. 

I hope this recording serves a useful 
purpose in setting his record straight. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted as follows, to: 

Mr. HANSEN of Iowa (at the request of 
Mr. ALBERT), for February 24 and 25, on 
account of official business. 

Mr. CHELF (at the request of Mr. 
NatcHER), on account of death of close 
friend. 

Mr. Dyan, for Thursday, Friday, and 
Monday; February 24, 25, and 28, on ac- 
count of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legisla- 
tive program and any special orders here- 
tofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. HALPERN (at the request of Mr. 
Burton of Utah), for 15 minutes, today; 
and to revise and extend his remarks and 
include extraneous matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN (at the request of Mr. 
Burton of Utah), for 1 hour, on Febru- 
ary 28; and to revise and extend his re- 
marks and include extraneous matter. 
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Mr. Focarty (at the request of Mr. 
Boces), for 15 minutes, today, on two 
different subjects; to revise and extend 
his remarks and to include extraneous 
matter. 

Mr. WaGGONNER (at the request of Mr. 
Bodds), for 20 minutes, today, and to re- 
vise and extend his remarks and to in- 
clude extraneous matter. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. Mourpxy of Illinois. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Burton of Utah) and to in- 
clude extraneous matter:) 

Mr. DERWINSKI. 

Mr. Fino. 

Mr. CUNNINGHAM. 

Mr. SHRIVER. 

Mr. McCtory. 

Mr. MATHIAS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. Bocds) and to include 
extraneous matter: ) 

Mr. NATCHER. 

Mr. Roncatro in two instances. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER in two instances. 

Mr. GILLIGAN. 

Mr. Rooney of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. VIVIAN. 

Mr. Mutter in two instances. 

Mr. IRWIN. 

Mr. FRASER. 

Mr. COOLEY. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signa- 
ture to an enrolled bill of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. 1904. An act to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to give to the Indians 
of the Pueblos of Acoma, Santa Ana, and 
Zia the beneficial interest in certain fed- 
erally owned lands heretofore set aside for 
school or administrative purposes. 


DEATH OF REV. BERNARD 
BRASKAMP, CHAPLAIN 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gretce] is recognized. 

Mr.GREIGG. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, it was with a great deal 
of sadness that I am called upon today 
to announce to you the sudden death of 
our beloved Chaplain, the Reverend Ber- 
nard Braskamp. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Braskamp was born in Alton, Iowa, a 
small farm community in my district of 
northwest Iowa. 

Since coming to the Congress last 
year, I was most pleased and proud to 
have had a series of opportunities to 
reminisce with our Chaplain about the 
heritage we both shared. Through this 
association, I developed a strong sense of 
respect and admiration for Reverend 
Braskamp. He typified the personal 
elements so necessary to the stature of 
the honored position he held for 16 
years. It is significant to recall that the 
position of Chaplain of the House of 
Representatives assures us that our daily 
deliberations begin with thoughts of our 
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Creator—and the burden of such a re- 
sponsibility was fully carried by the man 
whose memory we honor today. The toll 
of time which placed him among my 
elders never suffered him to be anything 
but enthusiastically concerned with his 
duty to God and this honored body. 

My predecessor, the Honorable Charles 
B. Hoeven, resides in the same com- 
munity of the birthplace of Reverend 
Braskamp. There was a great friend- 
ship and affection between these gentle- 
men, and it has been a source of real 
pride over these many years to the citi- 
zens of Alton to have a native-born son 
serve in as high a position as Chaplain 
of the U.S. House of Representatives. 

I join with all of the Members of the 
House of Representatives extending to 
the immediate family our deepest 
sympathies. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREIGG. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are deeply grieved by the loss of our be- 
loved Chaplain, Rev. Bernard Braskamp. 
Only a few days ago he walked with us 
and among us in this chamber, and to- 
night he walks with angels. 

This man of God, this noble character, 
has been our spiritual adviser and men- 
tor for 16 years. 

His was the voice of the servant of 
the Lord, adjuring us to maintain the 
added dimension of spiritual values in 
all our earthly works. His prayers di- 
mension of spiritual values in all our 
earthly works. His prayers often re- 
flected the mood and tempo of the 
House—its crises, its defeats, its victories. 
In every case he reminded us that these 
things shall all pass away, but the King- 
dom of the Lord shall endure forever. 
His messages were essentially messages 
of hope—as is the Christian philosophy 
itself. 

Therefore, while we sorrow at his 
passing, we are comforted by the knowl- 
edge that our friend and spiritual shep- 
herd, has gone to the just reward that 
surely awaits him. 

This distinguished churchman served 
his Presbyterian congregation for 40 
years and was the dean of Presbyterian 
ministers in Washington, D.C. He was 
moderator of the Synod of Baltimore, 
comprising Presbyterian Churches in 
Washington, Baltimore, and New Castle, 
Del. His outstanding leadership in send- 
ing church aid to the people of Holland 
during the war caused Queen Wilhelmina 
to knight him in the Order of Orange 
Nassau. 

Dr. Braskamp’s 16 years of service in 
the House were the capstone of a long 
and effective career. His interest in 
politics and government dated back to 
the days when he enrolled at Princeton 
specifically to have the opportunity to 
hear the lectures of its then President, 
Woodrow Wilson. Mr. Braskamp was 
originally an Iowan and earlier had at- 
tended Grinnell College. 

As the House knows, Reverend Bras- 
kamp was a learned theologian and 
philosopher, notwithstanding his love of 
baseball and his boyhood desire to be- 
come a major league player. His schol- 
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arship did not prevent his enjoying sim- 
ple, human things. His humanity was 
the quality which made him our friend 
and confidante, as well as our official 
pastor. We shall greatly miss him; we 
can never repay our debt to him. 

Mrs. Albert and I extend his children 
and all his loved ones our deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr. GREIGG. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
will the gentleman from Iowa yield? 

Mr. GREIGG. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
in the passing of Dr. Braskamp, all of 
us in this Chamber have lost a good 
friend and wise counselor. We who have 
served during his chaplaincy have been 
strengthened spiritually and religiously 
by his daily prayer and by the messages 
which he gave at the opening of each 
session. 

I was particularly fortunate to become 
well acquainted with him. We were both 
graduates of the University of Michigan, 
and would reminisce on many, many oc- 
casions about Ann Arbor and our at- 
tendance at the university. 

Although Dr. Braskamp was a man of 
God, he was an individual who had a 
broad interest in all facets of life and a 
deep appreciation for all people. His 
daily prayers while we were in session re- 
flected this interest in and concern for 
his fellow men. 

I can speak for those of us on this 
side and say without hesitation or quali- 
fication that this Chamber and its Mem- 
bers were better, each and every day, be- 
cause we had as the Chaplain of the 
House, Dr. Bernard Braskamp. We will 
miss him, and we all extend to his family 
our very deepest condolences. Dr. 
Braskamp has left an indelible impres- 
sion on the House of Representatives. 

Mr. GREIGG. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREIGG. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority whip. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to concur in the beautiful expres- 
sions made here this afternoon by the 
distinguished gentleman from Iowa, by 
the distinguished majority leader, and 
by the distinguished minority leader in 
the tributes they have paid to our late 
Chaplain, Dr. Braskamp. It was my 
privilege to have been closely associated 
with Dr. Braskamp. I saw him almost 
every day. His office was very close to 
mine. 

Invariably he was a man of good cheer 
and good spirit, optimistic by nature. 
He loved his fellowmen. He loved this 
House of Representatives. He loved our 
country, and he loved his church and his 
God. As those who have spoken pre- 
viously to me have said, all of us in this 
body are better off because of his years 
of service here. 

He lived a beautiful life. He was sad- 
dened with the passing of his wife a few 
years ago. We used to talk about that. 
But he was a man of great courage and 
great faith. 

Mr. Speaker, the House has lost a dear 
friend in the passing of Dr. Braskamp, 
our Chaplain for more than 15 years. A 
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kind and gentle man was Dr. Braskamp, 
and we in this House are finer men—we 
are of stronger faith—because he dwelt 
among us for so many years. 

When I think of Dr. Braskamp, I think 
of those words which he lived by, from 
the Book of Joshua, chapter I, verse 9, 
when the Lord said to Joshua: 

Be strong and of good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed: for the 
Lord Thy God is with thee whithersoever 
thou goest. 


I think that describes the beautiful, 
inspiring mind of the man who served 
us so well and so faithfully for so many 
years. 

Dr. Braskamp was born to humble be- 
ginnings, but through his own inspira- 
tion, intelligence, and hard work, he 
earned his first degree from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan, while working at odd 
jobs on the campus. His academic rec- 
ord was so superior that he was awarded 
a scholarship to the Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary in Connecticut. From 
there, he transferred to the Princeton 
Theological Seminary where he earned 
both a bachelor’s degree in theology and 
a master’s degree in philosophy. He 
came to us, Mr. Speaker, as acting chap- 
lain for 3 years, and then in 1950, he was 
elected Chaplain. 

A man of wisdom, of kindness and of 
noble spirit was the Reverend Braskamp, 
and we shall all miss him. Mr. Speaker, 
it is the spirit a man leaves behind for 
which he is most remembered, and Dr. 
Braskamp was a noble servant of our 
Lord, who gave of himself unselfishly 
for his fellow man. His soul now lies 
with God, where he will receive eternal 
love. We thank our Lord that Dr. 
Braskamp ministered to us for so many 
years. 

Mr. GREIGG. I thank the gentleman. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREIGG. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentlewoman from Ohio. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has suffered a deep loss in the 
death of its Chaplain, the Reverend 
Bernard Braskamp. He brought into 
this Chamber daily a quiet radiance 
of certainty: that life is continuous; that 
what we do here is part and parcel of 
the long trek man is making out of un- 
conscious perfection to perfected con- 
sciousness. To him the ancients ex- 
pressed his deep belief that “never the 
spirit was born, the spirit shall cease to 
be never, end and beginning are 
dreams—birthless and changeless and 
deathless remains the spirit forever, dead 
though the house of it seems.” 

He exhorted us daily to be true to the 
best that is in us—true to the principle 
of integrity, honor, and loyalty upon 
which this great country that he loved 
so deeply was founded. 

I am sure all who knew him rejoice 
that he has stepped across the threshold 
so quietly, so gently—may the Infinite 
bless and keep him now and always. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentlewoman. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREIGG. I yield to the very dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House. 
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Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, the 
sudden death of the Reverend Dr. 
Bernard Braskamp has come as a pain- 
ful shock to the membership of the 
House of Representatives. In his 16 
years of ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the Members, of opening our 
daily sessions with a simple, earnest 
prayer, and of friendly talk with individ- 
ual Members and informal groups, Dr. 
Braskamp had gathered to himself a 
host of warm friends. Characteristically, 
his daily opening prayer, by which Dr. 
Braskamp’s name became familiar to 
many whose needs or inclinations lead 
them to consult the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, was brief, to the point, and 
marked by both a strong religious feeling 
and a logical commonsense. Since 1958, 
he had prefaced his prayer of each day 
with a Scripture text, an admirable cus- 
tom which I hope his successors may 
keep up. His strongly held Presbyterian- 
ism was not allowed to narrow the scope 
of his ministry in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, and both his prayers and his 
Scripture selections were always made in 
such a way as to hearten and encourage 
each Member of the House, whatever his 
particular faith or denomination might 
be. Those of no creed, or of faiths widely 
differing from his own, were alike respon- 
sive to Dr. Braskamp’s human and 
spiritual warmth, to his evident sincerity, 
and to his moral force. 

Dr. Braskamp came to the House of 
Representatives as Chaplain after a 
career of 40 years’ service to Presbyterian 
congregations in Washington, D.C. He 
had first come to Washington as a young 
man, in 1911, immediately after his 
graduation, with degrees both in theology 
and in philosophy, from Princeton 
Theological Seminary and Princeton’s 
Graduate School of Philosophy. At first 
he was assistant pastor of the Church of 
the Covenant, which is now the National 
Presbyterian Church, and then was called 
to the pastorate of the Gurley Memorial 
Presbyterian Church. He took the lead 
in the merging of the Gurley congrega- 
tion with that of the Gunton-Temple 
Church, and in building the present 
Gunton-Temple Church at 16th and 
Newton Streets. There he remained as 
pastor until his retirement in 1952. In 
1950, when Dr. Braskamp was elected 
Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives, he was already well known to Mem- 
bers of Congress, as it was then remarked 
that he had, within the past 10 years, 
officiated as Acting Chaplain more than 
175 times in the House of Representa- 
tives, and more than 75 times in the 
Senate. Im 1952, upon his retirement 
from the active pastorate, Dr. Braskamp 
became the first full-time Chaplain in 
either House of Congress. 

Dr. Braskamp wore his years and ex- 
perience, like his learning, lightly. He 
was a humble and unassuming man, 
seasoning his earnest remarks with a 
deprecatory wit. One of his casual re- 
marks has entered into the treasury of 
American humor, along with the much- 
quoted sayings of Abraham Lincoln, 
Mark Twain, and Will Rogers. When 
someone commented to him about his 
praying for the House of Representatives, 
he corrected the statement by saying: “I 
always look out over the House of Repre- 
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sentatives and then I pray for the 
country.” 

As pastor of the Gunton-Temple 
Church, Dr. Braskamp served with dis- 
tinction, directing his congregation in 
ways of expressing their faith through 
practical action. For his church’s relief 
aid to Holland in the period of postwar 
reconstruction, and for his own per- 
sonal leadership in that effort, Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands in 1947 
made him a Knight of the Order of 
Orange Nassau, bestowing the decora- 
tion upon him personally at a ceremony 
in the Netherlands Embassy. In the last 
days of his pastorate, he was dean of the 
Washington Presbyterian ministers. At 
the time of his death, he was president 
of the Princeton Theological Seminary 
Alumni Association of Washington, and 
moderator of the synod of Baltimore. 

In common with numerous other peo- 
ple, Members of Congress, former mem- 
bers of his congregation, or just friends 
and acquaintances, I feel a deep loss in 
the removal of Bernard Braskamp from 
our midst. He was justly admired and 
revered by Members of the House of 
Representatives for his good qualities, 
both as a straightforward and friendly 
human being, and as a devoted servant 
of God. His memory will long be 
treasured. 

I might say, only a few days ago, with- 
in the past week, Dr. Braskamp called to 
see me in my office and to inform me that 
he intended to retire at the end of this 
session. I said to him, “Doctor, you may 
retire as chaplain, but you will always 
remain the chaplain emeritus of the 
House of Representatives as long as you 
live.” 

I wish to express my personal sense 
of loss, and my deep sympathy to the sur- 
viving members of Dr. Braskamp’s 
family: to his son, Bernard, Jr.; to his 
daughter, Mrs. Norman E. Tucker; to 
his brother, Otto, and to his sister, 
Christina Braskamp. To all of these 
I offer, both a tribute of sorrow, and an 
assurance that the splendid record made 
by their father and brother will stand 
in honor and affection as long as those 
who knew him may live. 

It is my fervent hope and prayer that 
now, as in the past, Bernard Braskamp 
may continue to look out over the House 
of Representatives, and that from his 
place in Heaven he will continue to pray 
for the country. 

Mr. GREIGG. I thank the distin- 
guished Speaker. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREIGG. I yield to the distin- 
guished gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our esteemed Chaplain and my 
professional colleague, gives occasion for 
expressions of sorrow at his passing and 
condolences to his survivors. Eulogies 
to great men are, on rare occasion, best 
spoken when such men can no longer 
hear the testimonies to their greatness. 
The occasion of our Chaplain’s transla- 
tion into glory is an instance of this sort, 
for the Rev. Bernard Braskamp was 
such a humble man that tributes to him 
could embarrass him. In his heart and 
mind he felt that tributes belonged alone 
to the God whom he loved and the Lord 
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whom he served. He believed that God 
had brought him to the position as Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives, so 
that he could perform the dual function 
of an ambassador for Christ, namely, to 
speak to us for God and to speak to God 
for us. 

He never lost his sense of the pro- 
phetic role. His daily meditations were 
begun by citations from the Holy Scrip- 
tures, so that we might be reminded to 
listen first to the voice of God before we 
presumed to lift our hearts and voices 
to God. He was a profound theologian, 
as his prayers amply indicated. 

He captured the tensions of our times, 
the fears of our hearts, and the struggles 
in our minds in his role as intercessor 
for us all. He knew our weakness, so he 
led us to lean on God’s strength. He 
knew our need for wisdom, so he asked 
God to give us wise and understanding 
hearts. He knew the loneliness we feel 
in making crucial decisions, so he prayed 
to God to guide us with His unfailing 
presence. 

His pastoral concern reached down 
into our private and family concerns. 
He sought us out when he sensed our 
need for personal encouragement, and 
he served as prophet and intercessor 
when affliction and sorrow touched mem- 
bers of our families. 

On this Ash Wednesday, 1966, when 
Christians throughout the world medi- 
tate upon the suffering and death of our 
Lord Jesus Christ so that He might rec- 
oncile men to God and to one another, 
we pause to honor the memory of one 
who followed in the steps of Him “Who 
came not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister, and to give His life a ransom 
for many.” May the blessing of God 
now rest on that ministry to us as we 
comfort Chaplain Bernard Braskamp’s 
loved ones and ourselves with the prom- 
ise given those who walk in His steps: 
“Where I am, there shall also my serv- 
ant be.” 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I now 
yield to my fellow Iowan, the distin- 
Sued gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAN- 
SEN]. 

Mr, HANSEN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join with my distinguished col- 
league from Iowa, and the leadership of 
the House of Representatives in the com- 
ments and remarks that have been made 
here on this sad occasion. 

All of us are deeply grieved by the loss 
sustained through the passing of this 
good servant of the Lord. 

In Dr. Braskamp I found, as a native 
Iowan and a fellow Presbyterian, a wel- 
come handclasp and a friendship that 
was stimulating. 

During the 14 months I knew him I 
came to look forward to his incisive 
choices of Scripture that prefaced the 
opening prayer each day. Dr. Braskamp 
distinguished himself as a churchman 
in this area long before he came to serve 
as Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I am certain that his 16 
years of service to this body will stand 
as an eloquent monument to a gifted 
and dedicated spirit. 

Mr. GREIGG. I thank the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GREIGG. I yield to the gentle- 
woman from Hawaii. 


Mrs. MINK. Mr. Speaker, the pass- 
ing of our Chaplain and friend, Reverend 
Braskamp, has saddened all of us here 
in the House of Representatives. I, like 
all of my colleagues, will miss Dr. 
Braskamp’s thoughtful and inspiring 
message each day as the House opened, 
but even more, the very presence of this 
man was a comfort to all who knew him. 
We all felt the influence of his guardian- 
ship over our deliberations and his con- 
cern that we do what is right for the 
people of this country. I believe that 
I can find no better words to sum up Dr. 
Braskamp’s life than the following words 
from one of his very own prayers for us: 

Endow us with that magnanimous and 
sacrificial spirit of our Saviour who never 
spared Hismelf in the great mission of giv- 
ing to needy humanity the morning wonder 
and glory of a new day. 


Mr. Speaker, we may all feel honored 
to have known and associated with Rev- 
erend Braskamp, and our days will be 
less full for his absence. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Don 
H. CLAUSEN]. 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
our beloved Chaplain, Reverend Bras- 
kamp, has gone to the Great Beyond. 

I want to compliment the gentleman 
in the well of the House, the gentleman 
from Iowa, the distinguished Speaker, 
and the leadership of the House of Rep- 
resentatives for taking this time to rec- 
ognize this great Chaplain. He opened 
each one of our sessions with an opening 
prayer, and I think we would all agree he 
was of great service to all the Members 
of this House for many, many years and 
served them well. Also he was a servant 
of God in the best meaning of that word. 
He was loved by all who knew him. I 
personally am stronger for having had 
the privilege of associating with him. 

Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I yield to 
the distinguished gentleman from 
Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to pay tribute to the late and Rev- 
erend Dr. Braskamp, not because he was 
Chaplain of this House, but because he 
was a personal friend of mine. I had 
many friendly discussions with him, un- 
known to many of my colleagues. In 
one of our discussions we discussed the 
term “Aloha.” When I gave him what 
we in Hawaii deem to be the meaning of 
“Aloha,” he said, “That is what this 
world really needs—Aloha—the spirit of 
love. The love of man for God. The 
love of man for man.” 

Mr. Speaker, he gave me much coun- 
seling during the short time that I knew 
him. Because I found in him a man of 
great wisdom, I sought his counsel in 
many matters. As a friend I shed a tear 
for him upon his passing and to his loved 
ones I extend my sincere condolence and 
my deepest sympathy. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep regret that I learned of the 
death of Chaplain Bernard Braskamp. 

Born in Alton, Iowa, 79 years ago, he 
knew the rigors of life in those com- 
paratively early pioneer days. He strug- 
gled for the education that eventually 
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brought him to the Presbyterian min- 
istry and thence, in 1950, to the duties of 
Chaplain of the House of Representa- 
tives and it has been my pleasure to 
know him since that time. 

In 1961, Reverend Braskamp suffered 
the grievous loss of his beloved wife but 
his dedication to the House of Repre- 
sentatives and its Members was not 
diminished. 

He will be greatly missed in the Cham- 
ber in which he officiated so long, and 
I join with my colleagues in extending 
sympathy to the surviving members of 
his family. 

Mr, DAGUE. Mr. Speaker, the voice 
of this body’s spiritual leader has been 
stilled and the Members stand bereft as 
we mourn the passing of a great Chris- 
tian, our Chaplain. 

It is not an easy task to invite divine 
intervention in the affairs of the Nation 
when so many of us approach God's 
throne by such devious paths. Our 
Chaplain, however, was unique in that 
while he respected the doctrinal sensi- 
bilities of each one of us, he was able to 
speak in tones of conviction and rever- 
ence that reflected our endless groping 
toward the true light. 

Reverend Braskamp and I, as fellow 
Presbyterians, found much in common 
in our concern over some of the liberal 
tendencies espoused by too many of 
those of our persuasion. Beyond that, 
he was one of my most respected coun- 
selors and I often discussed with him 
some of those perplexities that beset the 
souls of all of us in our contemplation of 
the ascendancy of lawlessness as well as 
that philosophical preoccupation with 
the atheistic contention that “God is 
dead.” 

Our hearts go out to his family in 
this time of sorrow. We are joined with 
them in this moment of heartbreak. 
But in the contemplation of a glorious 
sunrise on that distant shore, we rejoice 
with them that our good friend, and 
their beloved, will be there to greet us 
when we, too, have crossed over. 

Mr. THOMPSON of Texas. Mr. Speak- 
er, over the years in this body, we meet 
many outstanding individuals with 
whom we rub elbows day by day. Some 
of them are the type of men who leave 
their mark and who have a profound 
effect on the minds and souls of those 
with whom they come in contact. Now, 
we have lost one of the great ones in the 
passing of our beloved Chaplain, Dr. 
Bernard Braskamp. AS we carry on 
without him, those of us who have known 
him will feel the presence and the guid- 
ing light of this strong man of God. He 
will continue to influence our lives as 
long as those lives shall last. 

Dr. Braskamp was a kind and under- 
standing person whose sole thought was 
to give of himself to others. His prayers 
were thoughtful and always gaged to 
the spiritual needs of each day. He was 
down-to-earth as Christ was down-to- 
earth, deeply spiritual, of course, as a 
great minister must be but still a simple 
and unassuming man among men. 

When he first became our Chaplain, 
I asked him, just before a new Congress, 
whether he would think favorably of in- 
viting the membership to join in the 
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Lord’s Prayer. He thought it was a 
good idea and from that time until this 
past January, Members will recall that 
at the opening of each new Congress we 
saidthe prayer together as the Lord 
taught us. 

Dr. Braskamp always gave me credit 
for this procedure, and I have no doubt 
that in his mind this was deserved. 
However, as I always told him, I got the 
idea from his predecessor, Dr. Mont- 
gomery. Nevertheless, I am glad it was 
I who suggested it to Dr. Braskamp and 
I commend the practice to his successor. 
To me, there is nothing more stirring in 
the entire congressional year than the 
moment when we bow our heads and say 
the Lord’s Prayer together. 

And so our beloved Chaplain has been 
called to some work higher than mortal 
and we shall have to depend on memories 
to sustain us in our loss. My sympathy 
goes out to his bereaved family. They 
will take comfort from the knowledge 
that he is now with his beloved wife who 
preceded him to heavenly rest some years 
ago. 

Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, the ac- 
count of the passing of Dr. Braskamp 
which appeared in the morning press re- 
vealed a full and useful life of dedica- 
tion to the ministry. 

I was deeply impressed reading of the 
determination this gentle, modest man 
showed as a youngster fighting against 
odds to get an education. 

We all know how devoted Dr. Bras- 
kamp was to the House of Representa- 
tives as an institution and to each of us 
as individual Members. 

His kindness and good will was re- 
flected in every conversation I ever had 
with him, and I had many, because talk- 
ing with him was always a warm and 
pleasant experience. 

Dr. Braskamp brought to his assign- 
ment as Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a distinguished background 
of church leadership. 

But it was not his experience, but his 
qualities of character—his helpfulness, 
his humanity and his never-failing sense 
of humor—which so endeared him to all 
of us. 

As he was devoted to us, we were de- 
voted to him, and shall sorely miss hav- 
ing him walk among us from day to day. 

To his bereaved children and to his 
brother and sister I offer my heartfelt 
sympathy. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, anyone who has had the privilege of 
serving in the House of Representatives 
and hearing the daily inspirational mes- 
sages of Dr. Bernard Braskamp, will 
never be quite the same sort of person. 

His was a quiet voice, but a voice of 
power. It was a soothing influence in 
the often troubled din of congressional 
debate. His wise counsel helped many 
a troubled legislator over the rough spots 
which so often occur. 

Dr. Braskamp will be missed, but his 
influence will never quite be forgotten 
in the House of Representatives and we 
are better human beings and America is 
a better place because he served here. 

Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of Dr. Bernard Braskamp, Chap- 
lain of the House of Representatives for 
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the past 16 years, is indeed a sad occa- 
sion for every Member of the House. 
His spiritual guidance and eloquent 
prayers have been an immeasurable 
source of inspiration ana comfort to us 
all ever since he first assumed his duties 
in 1950. We have all lost a beloved 
pastor whose abiding interest was the 
spiritual welfare of this House and all 
who had the good fortune to know him. 

Dr. Braskamp spent virtually his en- 
tire ministry in the city of Washington, 
D.C. In 1911, after receiving his 
bachelor of theology and master of arts 
in philosophy, he accepted a call to the 
famous Church of the Covenant, now 
known as the National Presbyterian 
Church. From that time on he was a 
leader in the spiritual affairs of the city 
and became an internationally rec- 
ognized leader in religious circles. 

However, we will all remember him 
as one of our own, leading us, praying 
for us, and counseling us in his gentle, 
convincing way. It was my privilege 
to be his friend, and it was a friend- 
ship from which I grew great susten- 
ance. He was always willing to lend an 
ear, he was a kind and effective spiritual 
counselor. He was a man of profound 
convictions, a man whose life was moved 
by a deep faith in God. This faith and 
conviction was manifest in everything he 
did, and certainly we Members of the 
House were far richer because of his 
influence. 

In a moying prayer offered in the 
House after the death of President John 
F. Kennedy, Dr. Braskamp prayed: 

We are not saying “farewell” but only 
“goodnight” for this is our faith that some- 
day we shall dwell together in hallowed 
union and be forever with our blessed Lord 
in that fairer land whose language is music 
and where there is eternal joy. 


In this spirit, I bid my dear friend a 
fond “goodnight.” 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
total amount of good in the world is 
measured by the quality of superior lives. 
So long as we have men in the character 
of our beloved Chaplain, evil can make 
no headway. We mourn his passing in 
the ripeness of years, but even more we 
treasure the memory of his days among 
us. 

Dr. Braskamp has filled two careers 
with worthy deeds. First, he served his 
chosen church with distinction through 
a long period that would encompass an 
ordinary lifetime. Then he came to us 
in the House, where he has touched the 
life of each and every one of us, possibly 
at times when we were scarcely aware of 
his influence. The inner glow of secu- 
rity in his owmpersonality shone through 
and warmed us when we were sick at 
heart and overwhelmed with doubt and 
uncertainty. 

Greatness and goodness are not means, but 

ends. 


Hath he not always treasures, always friends, 
The good, great man? Three treasures, love, 


and light, 

And calm thoughts, regular as infant’s 
breath; 

And three firm friends, more sure than day 
and night, 

Himself, his Maker, and the angel Death. 


—COLERIDGE. 
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Dr. Braskamp’s career calls to mind 
the ancient rabbinic legend of Sandal- 
phon, the angel of prayer, as rehearsed 
for us by Longfellow. In the legend, 
Sandalphon stood at the outermost gates 
of the city celestial listening to the 
sounds that ascended from the earth 
beneath: 

From the spirits on earth that adore, 

From the souls that entreat and implore 

In the fervor and passion of prayer; 

From the hearts that are broken with losses, 
And weary with dragging the crosses 

Too heavy for mortals to bear. 

And he gathers the prayers as he stands, 

And they change into flowers in his hands, 
Into garlands of purple and red; 

And beneath the great arch of the portal, 
Through the streets of the City Immortal 

Is wafted the fragrance they shed. 


Mr. EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, permit me to join with my colleagues 
in paying a brief but sincere tribute to 
the memory of our late beloved friend 
and Chaplain, the Reverend Dr. Bernard 
Braskamp. 

Reverend Braskamp was a great and 
good man, Mr. Speaker, a man who de- 
voted his life to the Christian ministry. 
As Chaplain of the House, Reverend 
Braskamp in his daily prayers—memo- 
rable, devout, searching prayers—re- 
corded the stream of human events. 

His memorial prayer for the late Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy was pure elo- 
quence. His prayer of hope for his suc- 
cessor, President Lyndon B. Johnson, was 
an inspiring message of encouragement 
to our new leader. 

From a small house in Alton, Iowa, Dr. 
Braskamp made his way ultimately to 
Washington and to this House. He was 
a wonderful man—a great American, a 
fine human being, a gentleman, and a 
living inspiration to us all. We shall 
miss him greatly. 

I extend to his family an expression of 
deepest sympathy in their loss and 
bereavement. A great and good man has 
gone to his reward. 

Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, this 
House has sustained a great loss this 
week with the passing of our beloved 
Chaplain, the Rev. Dr. Bernard Bras- 
kamp. 

In his quiet way, Dr. Braskamp was a 
constant source of spiritual comfort to 
all Members of this House, both those 
who shared his denominational prefer- 
ence and those who were members of 
other faiths. All of us, in different ways, 
have profited by knowing this kindly and 
gracious man. His passing leaves a great 
void in this House, but he shall never 
be forgotten by those of us to whom he 
gave so generously of himself. 

For more than a half century, Dr. 
Braskamp did God’s work and the world 
is a better place for his presence. To 
all Members of the House his loss comes 
as a personal one. Each of us has lost 
a good friend. 

Mrs. Daniels joins with me in extend- 
ing our condolences to his son, Bernard, 
Jr., and to his daughter, Mrs. Norman 
E. Tucker, and to the other members of 
his family. 

Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
when I first came to Washington as a 
freshman Member of the House, one of 
the things I found most heartening was 
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the high quality spiritual guidance given 
the Members of the House of Represent- 
atives by their Chaplain, the late Rever- 
end Bernard Braskamp. Perhaps I re- 
sponded more warmly to him because 
he was a fellow Iowan and because he 
also rose from modest beginnings and 
found, through education, a means to 
serve others. I only know that I found 
his daily message a source of wisdom and 
inspiration and one which helped me 
view the daily round of quorum calls, 
rollcalls, and speeches as part of the con- 
tinuing march of our national history. 

Mr. Speaker, I can only say how for- 
tunate the House of Representatives has 
been in being served by so illustrious a 
Chaplain as Dr. Braskamp, and I join all 
Members, both old and new, in offering 
my sympathy to his family and to all 
who have lost his valued guidance. Dr. 
Braskamp, however, had lived life to the 
full and in a manner worthy of his call- 
ing. There can be no finer eulogy to 
him than to paraphrase a line from one 
of the last prayers he offered for us. 
Surely, for him, that prayer, uttered just 
a few weeks ago, was fully answered for 
he, indeed, had “removed from him 
everything that holds us back from a 
complete surrender to Thy ways and Thy 
will.” 

Mr. Speaker, there can be no higher 
praise than to acknowledge that in Dr. 
Braskamp, we knew a man who preached 
to us, not only with his words, but also 
with his life. 

Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
unexpected death of our beloved Chap- 
lain, the Reverend Bernard Braskamp, 
was a great shock. He was a man of wis- 
dom, and good counsel who daily re- 
minded this House that everything we 
do here, no matter how vital and en- 
during it may seem at the moment, shall 
all pass away but that the Kingdom of 
the Lord shall endure forever. 

For 16 years Chaplain Braskamp min- 
istered to this House, invoking divine 
blessings on our efforts. Although he 
was a stanch Presbyterian, he served 
God; and his ministry applied alike to all 
who serve and have served in this House. 

We will miss this good and wise man 
who so honorably served the Lord in this 
Hall of public servants. I join my col- 
leagues in extending condolences to his 
family and assure them that their father 
and brother has won an enduring place in 
the annals of Congress. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
are saddened with the passing of our be- 
loved Chaplain. His voice is now silenced 
but he is still to be heard. He is saying 
to us now what he has many times said 
in his counsel to us, individually and col- 
lectively. Whatever the loss, whatever 
the problem, however dark and formid- 
able things may appear, whatever our 
grief and whatever our hardship: “Be of 
good cheer.” 

In our grief of losing Dr. Braskamp we 
need but remind ourselves of his sustain- 
ing words of encouragement: “be of 
good cheer.” “God’s will be done.” 

The words he lived by come from 
Joshua: 

Be strong and of good courage; be not 
afraid, neither be thou dismayed; for the 
cori g God is with thee whithersoever thou 
goest. 
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In his prayers, as he opened each ses- 
sion for 16 years, he would inspire us and 
encourage us in the tasks before us. In 
more ways than we will ever know he 
gave us courage and renewed our 
strength. 

To his bereaved family I offer my sin- 
cerest sympathy. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
saddened to learn of the passing of our 
beloved Chaplain. Dr. Bernard Bras- 
kamp, who labored in the service of the 
Master for over half a century, climaxed 
his ministry with almost two decades of 
service to the House of Representatives. 

For these many years he has opened 
our daily deliberations with appeals for 
divine guidance, inspired us to nobler 
efforts as we struggled with the prob- 
lems of war and peace, and lightened our 
labors with spiritual comfort. 

For some time Dr. Braskamp had 
prefaced his daily devotions with pas- 
sages from the Bible. I believe that 
these recitations from the Scriptures 
have led the members of his congres- 
sional flock to read further from the 
Word of God. 

Like Apollos, one of the fellow serv- 
ants of the Apostle Paul, Dr. Braskamp 
Was an eloquent man, and mighty in the 
Scriptures, instructed in the way of the 
Lord, and being fervent in the spirit, he 
spake and taught diligently the things 
of the Lord. 

Mrs. Collier and I extend our sympa- 
thies to the family. We know that they 
will be comforted and sustained with the 
knowledge that the ministry of their 
father and brother has borne much fruit. 

In the words of the Master: 

Well done, good and faithful servant; en- 
ter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Mr. GIBBONS. Mr. Speaker, today 
this House is saddened by the loss of a 
great man, Dr. Bernard Braskamp. 

Our beloved Chaplain has been taken 
from us. God’s vicar in the House of 
Representatives has been called to the 
side of his Maker. 

What can I say? Words fail to ade- 
quately express the impact of this man 
upon all of us who serve today in this 
body, and those who preceded us during 
the 16 years Bernard Braskamp was the 
opam of the House of Representa- 

ves. 

For nearly six decades, this good, this 
tender, this dedicated man unselfishly 
gave of himself in the service of others. 

He came to us following four decades 
as pastor of one of the Nation’s Capital’s 
greatest churches. 

7 8 man was always available to com- 
ort. 

He was always available to counsel. 

This man was always available to give 
hope where there seemed to be none. He 
was always ready with a smile and a hu- 
morous word to cheer, and somehow 
brighten even the darkest of days. 

This House has had its giants. It does 
today. It will tomorrow. 

But, somehow, a man like Bernard 
Braskamp is in a class all to himself. 

He performed not a simple—not an 
easy task. 

He tenderly, wisely led his flock. He 
was the good shepherd. 
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Both Mrs. Gibbons and I extend our 
heartfelt sympathies to Dr. Braskamp’s 
family. 

Mr. O’HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
the Reverend Dr. Bernard Braskamp was 
pastor to us all. There was not a Mem- 
ber of this body who did not feel a per- 
sonal closeness to him. Our grief at his 
passing is deep and it is universal. He 
served his God and his fellowman with 
humility and dedication. The influence 
of his spirituality, reflecting his simple 
but unquestioning faith, will remain with 
us forever. 

He was devoted to his wife and chil- 
dren, and after the death of Mrs. Bras- 
kamp he seemed to be marking time, as 
it were, until the happy hour of his 
reunion with his beloved in the realms 
above. 

To his daughter, Mrs. Norman E. 
Tucker, and his son, Bernard, Jr., and 
other members of the family I extend my 
sympathy. 

It seems only yesterday, although 
actually a number of years ago, that 
Dr. Braskamp was telling me with pride 
of his son’s marriage to a charming 
young woman of Chicago’s South Side. 
After that marriage the Chicago delega- 
tion felt that we had a share in the 
proprietorship of the House Chaplain. 
We often reminded him that while he 
may have been born and brought up in 
Iowa, his daughter-in-law came from our 
State of Illinois. Dr. Braskamp was so 
beloved everyone sought some reason for 
claiming a special share in him. 

Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with great sadness that 
all of us here note the passing of our be- 
loved Chaplain, the Reverend Bernard 
Braskamp, D.D. Dr. Braskamp has 
faithfully served the House of Repre- 
sentatives for 16 years and during all 
those years provided a needed and wel- 
comed daily moment of reflection and 
rededication, 

For more than 40 years Rev. Dr. 
Braskamp served his church and God 
well. His church in return recognized 
his service and godliness. At the time 
of his death he was moderator of the 
Synod of Baltimore, dean of the Pres- 
byterian Ministers in Washington and 
president of the Princeton Theological 
Seminary Association in Washington. 

It was the mark of the man, Mr. 
Speaker, that despite the many different 
religious beliefs held by the many Mem- 
bers of this body he was able to find a 
common, sincere ground for all. He 
daily was the means whereby each Mem- 
ber, in keeping with his own faith, 
could for a moment at least withdraw 
from the frenetic life and ponder the 
higher order of things. It is ironic and 
sad, Mr. Speaker, that this same privi- 
lege is denied many of our schoolchil- 
dren. 

In the past 16 years that Dr. Braskamp 
was Chaplain of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, I came to know him quite 
well. It was a matter of some amuse- 
ment between us, for instance, that 
Brooklyn could also claim him as a son 
since he was ordained there in 1911. 
The power, sincerity, and warmth of the 
man were such that I consider myself 
fortunate to have known him. To that 
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I can only add that I have lost a true 
friend as was his lovely wife who passed 
away about 5 years ago. 

I extend to his son and daughter and 
loved ones my deepest sympathy upon 
their great loss. 

Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, with pro- 
found sorrow I join my colleagues in ex- 
pressing our grief over the loss of our 
Chaplain, Dr. Bernard Braskamp. 

He was a great force for good in our 
midst and all of us are better for having 
known him. He was full of sympathetic 
and generous impulses toward us, and all 
mankind, and he will not be forgotten by 
any of us who served here with him. 

We mourn his passing as a cherished 
member of our family circle, and I wish 
to join my friends and colleagues in ex- 
pressing my great esteem for our friend 
and spiritual leader. 

Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, the death of 
Dr. Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives, was a shock to 
all of us and countless others who knew 
and respected him. 

Many of you knew of the warm friend- 
ship existing between the late Dr. Bras- 
kamp and Charles B. Hoeven, a distin- 
guished Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives from the Sixth Congressional 
District of Iowa, until his retirement in 
1964. 

The moving tribute to Dr. Braskamp 
by his longtime friend will be of deep 
interest to everyone. 


TRIBUTE TO Dr. BERNARD BRASKAMP 


(By Hon. Charles B. Hoeven, former Member 
of Congress from the Sixth Congressional 
District of Iowa) 

Dr. Bernard Braskamp, Chaplain of the 
U.S. House of Representatives, was one of my 
dearest and devoted friends. I deeply regret 
his sudden passing and shall miss him very 
much in the days that lie ahead. 

Dr. Braskamp became Chaplain of the 
House of Representatives in 1950 and served 
in that capacity with honor and distinction 
until the time of his death. Prior to becom- 
ing Chaplain, Dr. Braskamp had served as 
Assistant Chaplain for 3 years during the ab- 
sence of the then Chaplain, Dr. Montgomery. 

Dr. Braskamp was born in my hometown 
of Alton, Iowa, and I recall making a speech 
in the House of Representatives when he was 
first chosen to be the Chaplain of the House. 
In that speech, I tried to refiect the feeling of 
admiration and pride which the people of 
Alton had for one of their distinguished sons. 
Later on, when Dr. Braskamp's prayers in the 
House were first published as a House docu- 
ment, he asked me to write the foreword 
which he continued to use in subsequent 
publications until the time of his death. It 
also has been my rare privilege, as chairman 
of the Republican conference of the House 
of Representatives, to nominate Dr, Bras- 
kamp for the position of Chaplain on the 
convening of three sessions of the Congress. 

In introducing Dr. Braskamp to some of 
my friends, I often referred to him as one of 
my “shirttail relatives,” in that his oldest 
brother married one of my father’s sisters. 
In short, we had a close companionship 
throughout our joint service in the House of 
Representatives, and I have many happy 
recollections of our close association through- 
out the years. 

Dr. Braskamp took great pride in the fact 
that for many years three Alton, Iowa, boys 
served together in official capacities in the 
House of Representatives; they being the late 
Claude S. Scheckel, one of the official report- 
ers of debates, Dr. Braskamp as Chaplain, and 
myself as a Member of Congress from the 
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Sixth Congressional District of Iowa, in which 
the town of Alton, Iowa, is located. Practi- 
cally every day when the House was in session, 
the three of us chatted together about people 
and events in our old hometown. Naturally, 
our friendship ripened throughout the years. 

Dr. Braskamp was a great and a good man, 
whom I can best describe as a first-class 
Christian gentleman. Although an ordained 
minister of the Gospel, with deep religious 
convictions, he was also one who had the 
“common touch,” He was a dedicated and 
loyal servant of his Lord and Master and 
served well his day and generation. Those 
in the House of Representatives, whom he 
served so well, have had their lives enriched 
through the daily prayers offered in their 
behalf. Mrs. Hoeven joins me in extending 
our deepest sympathy to the surviving son 
and daughter and to all members of the 
family. 

“Well done, thou good and faithful servant, 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, for 
16 years the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives was privileged to have as its Chap- 
lain the Reverend Dr, Bernard Braskamp. 
This servant of the Lord lived a life 
refiecting his profound belief in God and 
the principles He taught. 

Reverend Braskamp’s actions will long 
serve as an inspiration to each of us who 
knew him. His wise reflections and min- 
istrations were sources of strength and 
courage to this House in many difficult 
times. 

I would take this opportunity to ex- 
press my sympathies to Dr. Braskamp’s 
family. What a great sense of loss they 
must feel at this time. At the same 
time, they must also sense a feeling of 
pride and love knowing that God's work 
was furthered during Reverend Bras- 
kamp's lifetime. 

Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with deep sorrow that I learned of the 
passing of our Chaplain, the Reverend 
Bernard Braskamp, who so faithfully 
served the House of Representatives for 
16 years. My association with Dr. Bras- 
kamp had been but a brief 3 years, but 
I had come to rely on his devotion to our 
spiritual needs, which was marked by a 
distinct capacity to raise our level of 
vision of the tasks and responsibilities 
thrust upon us and to broaden our out- 
look. His daily prayers inspired us to 
rely on balanced judgments, steady 
hands, and awakened conscience, and to 
pray and work for the good of our fellow 
men. He had given us courage and 
steadfastness to face our duties with new 
hope. He was an intimate, respected 
member of our family and will be sorely 
missed. 

My deepest sympathy goes to the mem- 
bers of his family in their great loss. 

Mr. TRIMBLE. Mr. Speaker, When 
Dr. Braskamp, our beloved Chaplain, 
died the House lost another one of its in- 
spirations. It would be needless for me 
to say he was a devoted, able public serv- 
ant because everybody knows that. 

He had that happy facility, whether 
you were in bed ill or on your feet feeling 
fine, of making you feel better. He was 
truly one of God’s great leaders. All of 
Us will miss him much. 

Our deepest sympathy goes to his loved 
ones in this, their hour of great loss. 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, it would 
be extremely disappointing if I were 
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unable to add a few words to the vol- 
umes of appreciation and admiration 
which followed the passing on of our 
beloved Chaplain, the Reverend Bernard 
Braskamp. 

All of us are familiar with the out- 
standing events of his life, from his birth 
in Alton, Iowa, to his quiet “moving on” 
here in Washington. None of this needs 
to be repeated here. 

In the 16 years that he served as the 
first full-time Chaplain of the U.S. House 
of Representatives, all of us became 
aware of his practice of reciting appro- 
priate verses of Scripture, preliminary to 
his prayer for divine guidance and sup- 
port for the deliberations of the Mem- 
bers of Congress. 

This mild-mannered and devout man 
of the spirit was beloved by all. In my 
frequent contacts and informal visits 
with Reverend Braskamp, I always felt 
a warmth radiating from this man. He 
displayed a kindly consideration and re- 
spect for the serious nature of the work 
of the Congress as well as an apprecia- 
tion of the Members’ desire to acknowl- 
edge that the guidance of divine provi- 
dence entered into the grave decision- 
making in the U.S. House of Repre- 
sentatives. 

In going from us, it is comforting to 
believe that he has gone on—a little 
ahead of us, and that somewhere he is 
still repeating those verses which were a 
testimony to his and our faiths in the 
mercy and justice he sought to convey to 
us and to all mankind. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker the death 
of the Reverend Dr. Bernard Braskamp 
means not only the loss of an inspiring 
spiritual leader, but the loss of a valued 
personal friend to each Member of the 
House of Representatives, as well as 
to vast numbers of his former parish- 
ioners in Washington, and to the many 
who had come to know him in other 
ways. It is difficult to imagine how so 
simple and unassuming a man could 
achieve so spectacular a success in his 
ministry. 

Somehow, his earnest sincerity became 
all the more effective because it was 
combined with friendly humor, just as 
his learning and logic became the more 
effective because they were combined 
with wit. The words of praise and sor- 
row spoken on the floor of the House 
since his death, and entered in the 
REcorpD, are no mere matter of courteous 
recognition of Dr. Braskamp’s 16 years 
of devoted service as Chaplain, but a 
heartfelt tribute of affection from the 
numerous individuals who had felt the 
full impact of his personality. 

Seeing what great numbers of indi- 
viduals are deeply and personally af- 
fected by Dr. Braskamp’s death, I am 
reminded of the story about the funeral 
service of another great minister of the 
Gospel, Father Francis P. Duffy, chap- 
lain of the “Fighting 69th” in World 
War I. A man is said to have come to 
the door of New York’s great St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, while the service was going 
on, and demanded to be admitted be- 
cause, he said, he had been an intimate 
friend of Father Duffy. The police- 
man with whom he was expostulating 
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waved one hand toward the full cathe- 
dral, and the other toward the overflow 
crowd massed on the sidewalk, and said: 
“So were all these.“ 

It took little contact with Dr. Braskamp 
to establish a feeling of intimate friend- 
ship. He was one who cared deeply, for 
the fulfillment of his Christian ministry 
in the service of God, for his prayerful 
contribution to the welfare of the coun- 
try and of the House of Representatives, 
and for the concerns of each individual 
who came in any way within the scope 
of his generous ministry. He was so ef- 
fective as Chaplain of the House of Rep- 
resentatives because we knew that he 
was truly concerned, both about each of 
us as a human individual, and about our 
problems of political and moral judg- 
ment. 

He was aware, and he made it his busi- 
ness to keep us aware, that every political 
problem has its moral aspect—that every 
proposed measure must be scrutinized 
from the viewpoint of two inseparable 
questions: “Will it work?” and “Is it 
right?” The pragmatist is satisfied with 
the answer to the first question. The 
starry-eyed idealist is satisfied with the 
answer to the second. The Christian 
politician, as Dr. Braskamp so often and 
so forcibly reminded us, must seek solu- 
tions both practical and just. The Rev- 
erend Bernard Braskamp has earned 
from us, his many sorrowing friends, the 
noblest epitaph any man could hope for: 
we fee] that we are better men for having 
known him, 

On Sunday, April 18, 1965, Dr. Bras- 
kamp was the guest on my special] Easter 
Sunday television and radio broadcast. 
Because of the refiections of Dr. Bras- 
kamp's life and work given in the discus- 
sion we had on this occasion, I am par- 
ticularly pleased to share with my col- 
leagues excerpts from this interview: 

Mr. Horton. In keeping with the spirit of 
this Easter Sunday, I am pleased to have as 
my guest today the Reverend Bernard Bras- 
kamp, Chaplain of the U.S. House of Rep- 
resentatives. Dr. Braskamp is the first man 
ever to serve the House of Representatives 
full time as its Chaplain and he has served 
the post longer than any other man in his- 
tory for the past 16 years. 

Our Chaplain is a native of Iowa; he grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan and 
received his master’s degree from Princeton 
University. Before coming to the House of 
Representatives in 1950, Dr. Braskamp served 
40 years as pastor of a number of churches 
in the Washington area. Of Dr. Braskamp, 
the late Speaker of the House, Sam Rayburn 
from Texas, said, “To the entire membership 
of the House of Representatives he is a coun- 
selor, friend, and brother.” 

I am honored to endorse this sentiment 
and welcome Dr. Braskamp to this Easter 
Sunday “Report From Washington.” 

Dr. BrasKAMP. FRANK, that is a very com- 
plimentary introduction, I appreciate it. 

Mr. Horron. Thank you, Dr. Braskamp. 
I’m sure that my constituents would be very 
much interested in what special ministerial 
duties you find distinguish your work in 
Congress from the many years you served in 
individual churches. 

Dr. BrasKamp. I remember very distinctly 
when I first ascended the rostrum to offer 
the prayer 16 years ago. Mr. Taft’s cam- 
paign manager from Ohio said, “Now, 
Barnie,“ (he always called me “Barnie”) 
“T’'ll tell you what you want to do—you want 
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to take a good look at the Congressmen, then 
pray for the country.” 

I've been doing that ever since. 

Mr. Horton. Has the House always had a 
minister that serves as Chaplain? 

Dr. Braskamp. Yes, I think so, from the 
very beginning of the Continental Congress. 

Mr. Horton, I always note that when there 
is some pressing national concern, some na- 
tional crisis, you frequently reflect this in 
your prayers and ask for God’s help. 

Dr. Braskamp. Naturally, I try to make my 
prayers appropriate for the occasion and 
when there is some very pressing crisis, I 
refer to that. 

Mr. Horron. I try, of course, to get over 
for the opening of each session. Many of 
our citizens don’t realize that we start at 
12:00 noon when we are in session, Of 
course, we do open with a prayer. Do you 
usually perform that function? 

Dr. Braskamp, Yes. According to the rul- 
ing made by the Speaker, I am privileged to 
nave one guest Chaplain per week. For 
awhile, with 435 Members, we had so many 
requests the Speaker decided to limit the 
number. So, from that time on we have 
had only one per week, 

Mr. Horton. I notice also that you have 
the habit of prefacing your opening prayer 
with a verse of Scripture. Why do you do 
this and where did this custom come from? 

Dr. BrasKAMP. Well, naturally one evening 
when I was in my study I picked from my 
bookshelves a copy of the “Book of Prayers,” 
by Edward Everett Heel, who was Chaplain 
of the Senate in 1900, and I noticed that he 
prefaced all his prayers with a verse of 
Scripture. So, the next morning I told the 
Speaker that I had made this observation 
and he suggested I do the same thing. Ever 
since I have been prefacing all my prayers 
with a verse of Scripture—from both the 
Old and New Testaments. 

Mr. Horton. Do you find that you get 
many comments from the Members of the 
House or from spectators who are in the 
gallery about the prayer? 

Dr. BRASKAMP. Oh yes, quite frequently at 
the close of the prayer someone comes to me 
and says it was a fine prayer or that they 
appreciate my remembering an event in my 
prayer. 

Mr. Horton. Of course, I realize that many 
people don’t know this, but your work does 
include more than opening each session 
with prayer. Tell me a little about some 
of your other duties. 

Dr. BrasKaMp. As you stated a moment 
ago, I happen to be the first Chaplain in the 
history of the Congress who is making it a 
full-time ministry. Years before all the 
Chaplains were men with parishes of their 
own. Naturally, they couldn’t spend much 
time with the Congress after the prayer. 
But after my prayer I usually sit on both 
sides and make no distinction between the 
two parties, and I feel as much at home 
with the Democrats as I do with the Re- 
publicans—the Republicans as much as the 
Democrats. 

Mr. Horton. Do you have many oppor- 
tunities for private counseling or any re- 
quests for private counseling? 

Dr. BrasKaMpP. Yes, quite frequently I 
have, in addition to my duties to offer the 
Opening prayer, requests for counseling. I 
have an office in the Capitol—a very fine 
Office; it’s very beautiful. I frequently have 
time for counseling with Members of the 
Congress. They have their own problems, 
you know, as the folks did in my parish be- 
fore during those 45 years that I was in the 
ministry. 


Mr. Horton. From my knowledge of the 
work you do, you really are not only a 
minister for all the Congressmen in the 
House of Representatives, but probably your 
congregation is the largest in the country. 
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Dr. BrasKamp. Well, you take 435 Members 
and their families and clerks—or anyone 
who connects in any way with Congress— 
and all are perfectly free to call on me for 
any service I can render. 

Mr. Horton. I think it is important this 
Easter season to leave the impression with 
those who are watching this show and lis- 
tening to it on the radio that there is a 
sense of faith in God and a reverence for 
God here in the Nation’s Capital. And, in 
spite of all the inroads that have been made 
into prayer in school, the problems dealing 
with the Supreme Court decision, there is a 
strong reliance here in the Congress on God. 

Dr. BRASKAMP, I believe, FRANK, that dur- 
ing the last 10 years there has been noted 
evidence on the part of the Members in spir- 
itual things. The first subject of conversa- 
tion when I visit with a Member of Congress 
is one of religion. 

Mr: Horton. Dr. Braskamp, are there any 
special events that you have noticed in the 
last 16 years that stand out in your mind in 
your duties as Chaplain? 

Dr. BrasKamMp, The day when the Puerto 
Ricans opened fire, I happened to be on the 
floor and sat about 50 feet from Kenneth 
Roberts of Alabama. I called every day on 
those Members of Congress, especially when 
men they knew were seriously injured. I 
had a wonderful opportunity then to find 
out just what their thoughts were along 
the line of the spiritual. 

Mr. Horton. Another thing I’d like to 
point out, Dr. Braskamp, is that I hold in 
my hand a book of prayers that were offered 
by you. This was published as a public 
record and I understand that very shortly 
you are going to have a new book “Book of 
Prayers” which will set forth some of the 
prayer messages that you have given in the 
openings of Congress. 

Dr. BraskamMp, This one contains all of 
the prayers that I have offered, not any of 
the prayers of the guest chaplains. The 
Speaker thought we might as well include 
only the prayers of the Chaplain. Now these 
books are printed every 4 years by resolution 
of Congress. 

Mr. Horton. Dr. Braskamp, in the short 
time that we have left, perhaps you might 
say a word by way of an Easter message to 
my constituency. 

Dr. Braskamp. I would be delighted, for 
after all, you and I, as church members and 
Christians, believe that the Easter Sunday 
is the greatest day on the calendar of the 
church year, emphasizing some of the things 
we often take for granted. First, it is the 
outstanding manifestation of the power of 
God—Son of God raised from the dead by 
the power of God. And then, the outstand- 
ing fact that we're thinking about the res- 
urrection of the Christ. The atheist doesn’t, 
of course, believe in anything of that kind 
and says it is all a record, this whole busi- 
ness of religion; then the agnostic says, 
“Who knows, Christ is not with us now.” 
But those who believe in the Christian faith 
feel that Christ has risen from the dead and 
is now among us. 

Mr. Horton. I think it is appropriate as 
we close that we recognize that even here in 
Washington, where there is great bustle and 
great activity of a capital of a democracy 
where man is free under God, we pause here 
to pay honor of God and to recognize that 
the things we have, the gifts we have, the 
talents we have are gifts to us from God and 
that it is important for each of us to use 
those as best we can to make His kingdom 
here on earth a little bit better for those 
that we serve. 

Dr. Braskamp, I want to thank you for be- 
ing here today. 

Dr. BrasKAMP. I’m grateful to you, FRANK, 
and send my greetings to your folks, will 
you? 
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Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I would 
call to the attention of the Members of 
the House that funeral services for Rev- 
erend Braskamp will be held Friday, Feb- 
ruary 25, at 1 p.m. at Sixth Presbyterian 
Church, 16th and Kennedy Streets NW., 
with the interment at Rock Creek Ceme- 
tery. Those wishing to pay their re- 
spects may call at the Hines Funeral 
Home, 2901 14th Streets NW., until 10 
p.m. today and between the hours of 8 
a.m. and 10 p.m. tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 24. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all Members may have 5 legislative 
days in which to extend their remarks on 
the life and public service of the late 
Reverend Braskamp. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. t 

There was no objection. 


THE LATE HONORABLE BERNARD 
BRASKAMP, D.D., CHAPLAIN OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES 


Mr. GREIGG. Mr. Speaker, I send a 
resolution to the desk and ask for its 
immediate consideration. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H. Res. 745 

Resolved, That the House has heard with 
profound sorrow of the death of the Honor- 
able Bernard Braskamp, D.D., Chaplain of 
the House. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to his 
memory the Speaker appoint a committee of 
seven Members to attend the funeral services. 

Resolved, That the necessary expenses in 
connection with the funeral services be paid 
out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Resolved, That the Clerk transmit a copy 
of these resolutions to the family of the 
deceased. 


The resolutions were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints, 
as members of the committee to attend 
the funeral of our beloved Chaplain, the 
following Members of the House: Mr. 
Greics, Mr. Gross, Mr. SMITH of Iowa, 
Mr. BANDSTRA, Mr. CULVER, Mr. HANSEN of 
of Iowa, and Mr. ScHMIDHAUSER. 

ADJOURNMENT 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the remainder of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect 
to the memory of the deceased the House do 
now adjourn. 


The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. .The House stands 
adjourned in memory of our late beloved 
Chaplain. 

Accordingly (at 6 o’clock and 21 min- 
utes p.m.) the House adjourned until to- 
morrow, February 24, 1966, at 12 o’clock 
noon, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 


2082. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
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report of review of approval of mortgage in- 
surance on housing project for the elderly 
in Houston, Tex., Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, Department of Housing and Urban 
Development; to the Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations. 

2083. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a report of potential savings through direct 
procurement of components used in produc- 
tion of variable timing fuses, Department of 
the Navy; to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

2084. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting 
a communication relative to the report on 
potential savings through direct procurement 
of components used in production of variable 
timing fuses, Department of the Navy; to 
the Committee on Government Operations. 

2085. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to authorize the establishment 
of the Redwood National Park in the State 
of California, to provide economic assistance 
to local governmental bodies affected thereby, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 


Mr. DANIELS: Committee on Post Office 
and Civil Service. H.R. 5147. A bill to amend 
the Federal Employees Health Benefits Acts 
of 1959 to permit until December 31, 1965, 
certain additional health benefits plans to 
come within the purview of such act; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 1296). Referred 
to the Committee on the Whole House on the 
State of the Union. 

Mr. YOUNG: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 741. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 9963, a bill to promote 
the economic development of the State of 
Alaska by providing for U.S. participation in 
the statewide exposition to be held in Alaska 
during 1967; without amendment (Rept. No. 
1297). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts: Committee 
on Rules. House Resolution 742. Resolu- 
tion providing for the consideration of H.R. 
12169, a bill to amend further the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1961, as amended, and for 
cther purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 1298). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SISK: Committee on Rules. House 
Resolution 743. Resolution providing for the 
consideration of H.R. 12889, a bill to author- 
ize appropriations during the fiscal year 1966 
for procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, tracked combat vehicles, research, 
development, test, evaluation, and military 
construction for the Armed Forces, and for 
other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 1299). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BRAY: 

H.R. 12978. A bill to require certain sanita- 
tion measures in laundries of federally oper- 
ated or federally assisted hospitals; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. ERLENBORN: 

ELR. 12974. A bill to amend section 203 of 
the Federal Property and Administrative 
Services Act of 1949 to permit the disposal of 
surplus personal property to State and local 
governments, Indian groups under Federal 
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supervision, and volunteer firefighting and 
rescue organizations at 50 percent of the 
estimated fair market value; to the Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

By Mr. FINO: 

H.R. 12975. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide increases in 
the insurance benefits payable thereunder 
based on increases in the cost of living and 
the gross national product; to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FOGARTY: 

H.R. 12976. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act by adding a new title X 
thereto which will establish a program to 
protect adult health by providing assistance 
in the establishment and operation of re- 
gional and community health protection cen- 
ters for the detection of disease, by provid- 
ing assistance for the training of personnel 
to operate such centers, and by providing 
assistance in the conduct of certain research 
related to such centers and their operation; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAM D. FORD: 

H.R. 12977. A bill to regulate interstate 
and foreign commerce by preventing the use 
of unfair or deceptive methods of packaging 
or labeling of certain consumer commodities 


distributed in such commerce, and for other 


purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. GRIDER: 

H.R. 12978. A bill to permit the city of 
Memphis, Tenn., to count expenditures in 
connection with the Beale Street interceptor 
sewer as local grants-in-aid to certain urban 
renewal projects; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. HAWKINS: 

H.R. 12979. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide 
for a National Community Senior Service 
Corps; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 4 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.R. 12980. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States aboard 
certain foreign vessels, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

H. R. 12981. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to treat sintering or 
burning as a mining process in the case of 
shale, clay, and slate, used or sold for use 
as lightweight concrete aggregates; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KARSTEN: 

H.R. 12982. A bill relating to withholding, 
for purposes of the income tax imposed by 
certain cities, on the compensation of Fed- 
eral employees; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MONAGAN: 

H. R. 12983. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States with. respect 
to the determination of American selling 
price in the case of certain footwear of rub- 
ber or plastics; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

H.R. 12984. A bill to provide a special milk 
program for children; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

By Mr. PELLY: 

H.R. 12985. A bill to provide that the 
United States shall make no payments or 
contributions to the United Nations for fur- 
nishing assistance to Communist countries; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 12986, A bill to amend the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 as it relates to those areas to be des- 
ignated as redevelopment areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Works. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 12987. A bill to provide for the 

strengthening of American educational re- 
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sources for international studies and re- 
search; to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 

By Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER: 

H.R. 12988. A bill to assist in the promo- 
tion of economic stabilization by requiring 
the disclosure of finance charges in connec- 
tion with extension of credit; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, 

H.R. 12989. A bill to provide that tires sold 
or shipped in interstate commerce for use on 
motor vehicles shall comply with certain 
safety and labeling regulations; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12990. A bill to prescribe certain 
safety features for all motor vehicles manu- 
factured for, sold, or shipped in interstate 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12991. A bill to provide for research, 
design, development, and construction of 
fully operational passenger motor vehicles 
in prototype quantities embodying certain 
safety features; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 12992. A bill to establish a National 
Highway Traffic Safety Center to promote 
research and development activities for 
highway traffic safety, to provide financial as- 
sistance to the States to accelerate high- 
way traffic safety programs, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Public Works, 

H.R. 12998. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to limit the maximum 
rate of percentage depletion to a rate of 20 
percent; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SCHNEEBELI: 

H.R. 12994. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to remove certain lim- 
itations on the amount of the deduction for 
contributions to pension and profit-sharing 
plans made on behalf of self-employed indi- 
viduals and to change the definition of 
“earned income” applicable with respect to 
such plans; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BROCK: 

H.R. 12995. A bill to amend the act of 
November 21, 1941 (55 Stat. 772), providing 
for the alteration, reconstruction, or reloca- 
tion of certain highway and railroad bridges 
by the Tennessee Valley Authority; to the 
Committee on Public Works. 

Buy Mr. DULSKI: 
H.R. 12996. A bill to amend the act of 


June 19, 1886, relating to the transportation 


in the coastwise trade of passengers on for- 
eign vessels; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. FULTON of Tennesee: 

H.R. 12997, A bill to extend until July 15, 
1968, the suspension of duty on electrodes 
imported for use in producing aluminum; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. GILLIGAN: 

H.R. 12998. A bill to authorize assistance 
in meeting the initial cost of professional and 
technical personnel for community mental 
retardation facilities, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. KLUCZ NIN SKI: 

H. R. 12999. A bill to declare the Illinois 
and Michigan Canal abandoned as a navi- 
gable waterway of the United States of Amer- 
ica, to quitclaim any interest the United 


States of America may have therein to the 


State of Illinois to remove or prevent clouds 
upon land titles, and for ‘other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

By Mr, KORNEGAY: 

H.R, 13000. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a National Eye Institute in the 
National Institutes of Health; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

H.R. 13001. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
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aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCARTHY: 

H.R. 13002. A bill to amend the Agricul- 
tural Trade Development and Assistance Act 
of 1954 to provide for a method of designating 
U.S. ports for export of commodities donated 
abroad; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MINSHALL: 

H.R. 13003. A bill to amend Public Law 
660, 86th Congress, to establish a National 
Traffic Safety Agency to provide national 
leadership to reduce traffic accident losses by 
means of intensive research and vigorous 
application of findings, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SHRIVER: 

H.R. 13004. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. SMITH of California (by re- 
quest): 

H.R. 13005. A bill to provide recognition 
as veterans of the Indian wars for persons 
who took part in the capture of the Ute 
Indians in 1906, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 13006. A bill to provide a permanent 
special milk program for children; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAGEN of California: 

H.R. 13007. A bill to amend section 8c(6) 
(I) of the Agricultural Marketing Agreement 
Act of 1937, as amended; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SISK: 

H.R. 13008. A bill to amend section 
980 (6) (I) of the Agricultural Marketing Agree- 
ment Act of 1937, as amended; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BURTON of California: 

H.R. 13009. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Redwood National Park in 
the State of California, to provide economic 
assistance to local governmental bodies af- 
fected thereby, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. OLSON of Minnesota: 

H.R. 13010. A bill to establish a Redwood 
National Park in the State of California, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 13011. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Redwood National Park in 
the State of California, to provide economic 
assistance to local governmental bodies af- 
fected thereby, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 
By Mr. COLMER: 

H.R. 13012. A bill to provide for the con- 
veyance of certain real property to the city 
of Biloxi, Miss.; to the Committee on Vet- 
erans’ Affairs, 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 13013. A bill to amend the Highway 
Revenue Act of 1956 by repealing section 
209(g); to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R, 18014, A bill to extend the Defense 
Production Act of 1950, as amended, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. WHITE of Texas: 

H.R. 13015. A bill to authorize the con- 
struction of extensions of the American Ca- 
nal at El Paso, Tex., operation and mainte- 
nance, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BATES: 

H.R. 13016. A bill to amend the Civil Sery- 

ice Retirement Act to provide for the inclu- 
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sion in the computation of accredited service 
of periods of service performed as a commis- 
sioner of the New England Interstate Water 
Pollution Control Commission; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mrs. DWYER: 

H.R. 13017. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, and 
other animals intended to be used for pur- 
poses of research or experimentation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. EDWARDS of California: 

H.R. 13018. A bill to amend the Older 
Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide for 
a National Community Senior Service Corps; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.R. 13019. A bill to provide for the hu- 
mane treatment of vertebrate animals used 
in experiments and tests by recipients of 
grants from the United States and by agen- 
cles and instrumentalities of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H.R. 13020. A bill providing for a study of 
serious interruptions of certain essential 
services; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PATTEN: 

H.R. 13021. A bill to amend the Public 
Health Service Act to assist States and com- 
munities in meeting the initial cost of estab- 
lishment and operation of programs for the 
care of patients with kidney diseases and 
to train professional personnel needed to 
conduct such programs, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. REINECKE: 

H.R. 13022, A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a national cemetery on Federal 
property in Los Angeles County, Calif.; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. BENNETT: 

H.J. Res. 842. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States providing for the election of 
President and Vice President; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.J. Res. 843. Joint resolution to author- 
ize the President to issue annually proclama- 
tions designating the Sunday of each year 
which occurs immediately preceding Febru- 
ary 22, a Freedom Sunday and the calendar 
week of each year during which February 22 
occurs as Freedom Week; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HANSEN of Idaho: 

H.J. Res. 844. Joint resolution to provide 
for the designation of the fourth week in 
#pril of each year as “Youth Temperance 
Education Week”; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERLONG: 

H.J. Res. 845. Joint resolution to require 
that reports on imports into the United 
States include the landed value of articles 
imported, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LOVE: 

H.J. Res. 846. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Comimttee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O’KONSKI: 

H.J. Res. 847. Joint resolution proposing 
an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States relative to equal rights for 
men and women; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.J. Res. 848. Joint resolution to provide 
that an aircraft carrier shall be named the 
Nimitz; to the Committee on Armed Services. 
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By Mr. PEPPER: 

H. Res. 740. Resolution expressing the 
sense of the House of Representatives with 
respect to the obligation of all member na- 
tions of the United Nations to resist acts of 
aggression like those of the Communists in 
Vietnam; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MATHIAS: 

H. Res. 746. Resolution creating a select 
committee of the House to study the prob- 
lems of urban areas; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

H. Res. 747. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Commit- 
tee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. ADDABBO: 

H.R. 13023. A bill for the relief of Caterine 
and Giacomo Pescetto and their minor child, 
Enrico Pescetto; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. COLLIER: 

H.R. 13024. A bill for the relief of Clifton 

R. Kindt; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. FALLON: 

H.R. 13025. A bill for the relief of Peter 

Cayouris; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MURPHY of New York: 

H. R. 13026. A bill for the relief of Rosa 
E. Llobell; to the Committee on the Judici- 
ary. 

By Mr, NIX: 

H.R. 13027. A bill for the relief of Michele 

Barbieri; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 13028. A bill for the relief of Abraham 
Nassi; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13029. A bill ror the relief of Ruby H. 
Holder; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

H.R. 13030. A bill for the relief of Oswald 
Ethelred Gunter; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H.R. 13031. A bill for the relief of Arthur 
Othterson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

H.R. 13032. A bill for the relief of Salva- 
tore Fontana; to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R. 13033. A bill for the relief of Pietro 
D'Angelo; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROSENTHAL: 

H.R. 13034. A bill for the relief of Nasser 
Shahoulian; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. RUMSFELD: 

H.R. 13035. A bill to provide for the free 
entry of a triaxial apparatus and rheogoni- 
ometer for the use of Northwestern Uni- 
to the Committee on Ways and 


By Mr. TUNNEY: 
H.R. 13036. A bill for the relief of Stephen 
H. Clarkson; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, petitions 
and papers were laid on the Clerk’s desk 
and referred as follows: 


332. By Mr. MAHON: Petition of students 
of Big Spring, Tex., Senior High School; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

333. By the SPEAKER: Petition of the 
secretary, Convention of the Diocese of 
Washington of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Washington, D.C., relative to secu- 
rity under the law; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


February 23, 1966 


REGULATION OF LOBBYING ACT 

In compliance with Public Law 601, 
79th Congress, title III, Regulation of 
Lobbying Act, section 308(b), which 
provides as follows: 

(b) All information required to be filed 
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under the provisions of this section with the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives and 
the Secretary of the Senate shall be compiled 
by said Clerk and Secretary, acting jointly, 
as soon as practicable after the close of the 
calendar quarter with respect to which such 
information is filed and shall be printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


QUARTERLY REPORTS 
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The Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives and the Secretary of the Senate 
jointly submit their report of the com- 
pilation required by said law and have 
included all registrations and quarterly 
reports received. 


The following reports for the third calendar quarter of 1965 were received too late to be included in the published reports 


for that quarter: 


A. Norman Abelson, 1625 L Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,062.50. E. (9) $479.92. 


A. Active-Retired Lighthouse Service Em- 
ployees Association, Post Office Box 2169, 
South 5 Maine. 

D. (6) 841. E. (9) $92.12. 


A. Actors’ Equity Association, 226 West 
47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,500. 

A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 525 
School Street SW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $759. 

A. Allen & Murden, Inc., 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 30- 
32 St. Mary Axe, London E. C. 3, England, 
and Norwegian Shipowners Association, Post 
Office Box 1452, Oslo, Norway. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $626.05. 

A. Allen & Murden, Inc., 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Informal Committee of 16 European 
and Other Foreign Cruise Ship Lines, 25 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,500. E. (9) $3,497.24. 

A. Nicholas E. Allen & Merrill Armour, 1001 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North La Salle Street, Chicago, II 

D. (6) $1,012.50. E. (9) $190.13. 

A. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Cancer Society, 219 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $8,302.74. 


A. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $210. E. (9) $210.60. 

A. American Dental Association, 222 East 
Superior Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) 83,073.23. E. (9) $3,073.23. 


A. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
A. American Hospital Association, 840 


North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $10,777.47. E. (9) $10,777.47. 


A. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron, Chicago, Ill. 
D. (6) $112.75. E. (9) $13,794.78. 


A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Il. 


A. American Nurses Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,177.50. E. (9) $10,177.50. 

A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $814.48 E. (9) $814.48. 


A. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $1,650.12. 


A. American Stock Yards Association, 
1712 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $225. E. (9) $32.60. 


A. American Thrift Assembly, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $225. E. (9) $32.50. 


A. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,290.06. E. (9) $16,351.56. 

A. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert E. Ansheles, 1028 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consolidated International Trading 
Corps., 180 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $104.67. 


A. Roy A. Archibald, 1705 Murchison Drive, 
Burl e, Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) 850. 


A. Arkansas Railroad Committee, 1100 
B Building, Little Rock, Ark. 
B. Class one railroads operating in the 
State of Arkansas, 
D. (6) $175.49. E. (9) $1,152.03. 


A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Commissioner of Baseball, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $331.96. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Floor Covering Committee Affiliated 
with the National Council of American Im- 
porters, 295 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $203.08. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Lever Brothers Co., 390 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. The Arthritis Foundation, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N-Y. 
E. (9) $1,359.49. 


A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,676. 


A. Automatic Car Wash Assoclation-Inter- 
national, 4432 Connecticut Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,500. 


A. Robert C. Barnard. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
224 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Wm. J. Barnhard, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Italy-America Chamber of Commerce, 
Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $69.84. 


A. Lowell R. Beck, 1705 DeSales Street, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $60. 

A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Council for Photogram- 
metry, 201 Massachusetts Avenue NE., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,279.70. 

A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,821.92. 

A. Joel D. Blackmon, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $43.18, 


A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,851.16. 


A. Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
E. (9) $3,938.85. 


A. William Blum, Jr., 1815 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,275.60. E. (9) $731.67. 

A. Blumberg, Singer, Ross & Gordon, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,250. 


A. Melvin J. Boyle, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,328.52. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, 122 Sheraton Gibson 
Hotel, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of 
the Beverage Industry. 

E. (9) $274.95. 
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A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Florence I. Broadwell, 1737 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,432.73. 

A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


605 


A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) 8700. 

A. Brotherhood of Railway & Steamship 
Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express & Station 
Employes, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

D. (6) $7,514.14. E. (9) $7,514.14. 


A. Charles H. Brown, Inc., 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Composers, Au- 
thors & Publishers, 575 Madison Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,460. E. (9) $3,460. 


A. Charles H. Brown, Inc., 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,800. 


1201 


A. Charles H. Brown, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. South Pacific Sugar Mills, Ltd., Suva, 
Fiji. 

E. (9) $2,400. 


1705 DeSales 


A. Robert J. Brown, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $74. 

A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $204. E. (9) $567. 

A. James E. Bryan, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
11 


D. (6) 81.000. E. (9) $1,564.92 

A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 805 Rosselle Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 


A. Gustave Burmeister, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,406.25. E. (9) $8.15. 

A. George B. Burnham, 132 Third Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Numerous stockholders of the Burn- 
ham Chemical Co, 182 Third Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $155. E. (9) 6188. 
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A. Charles S. Burns, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $584.50. E. (9) $249.49. 


A. George H. Buschmann, 2000 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $33,050. E. (9) $8,366.04. 


A. George P. Byrne, Jr., 331 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. U.S. Wood Screw Service Bureau, 331 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1703 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $21.26. 


A. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 805 Rosselle Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 

A. Canal Zone Central Labor Union-Metal 
Trades Council, Post Office Box 471, Balboa 
Heights, C.Z. 

D. (6) $1,842. E. (9) $2,677.36. 

A. Robert S. Carr, 
Building, Washington, D.C 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8323 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


ar Pennsylvania 


A. W. W. Carson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 


A. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) 824,968. E. (9) $36,455.19. 

A. Donald E. Channell, 1705 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Bar Association, 1705 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $14.60. 

A. Hal M. Christensen, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Dental Association, 1750 
Pennsylyania Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


D. (6) $31,763.33. E. (9) $247.95. 


A. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,913. E. (9)$9,700.85. 

A. Citizens Radiophone Association, 3306 
Kanter, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $6.35. 

A. William F. Claire, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $1,279.39. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A. Gross & Co., et al. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $94.02. 

A. David Cohen, 1223 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Americans for Democratic Action, 1223 
Connecticut Aevenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,391.56. E. (9) $276.45. 
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A. Nicholas S. Collins, 1155 15th Street- 
„Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $9.53. 

A. Paul G. Collins, 815 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $16.10. 


A. Committee for Time Uniformity, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $52.25. 

A. Bernard J. Conway, 222 East Superior 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Dental Association, 222 East. 
Superior Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,375. 

A. Council for a Livable World, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,722.87. E. (9) $13,330.54. 

A. Council of State Chambers of Com- 
merce, 1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $416.43. E. (9) $416.43. 


A. Donald M. Counihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Corn Millers Federation, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald M. Counthan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Classroom Periodical Publishers Associ- 
ation, 38 West Fifth Street, Dayton, Ohio. 

A. Donald M. Counſhan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Writing Instrument Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 1405 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $30,172.65. 


A. A. Harry Crane, 303 New England Build- 
ing, Topeka, Kans. 

B. Southern Railway System, Washington, 
D.O. 

E. (9) $57.76. 

A. Henry Ashton Crosby, 1346 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Council for a Livable World, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,982.24. 


A. Cuba Claims Association, Inc., 407 Lin- 
coln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 
D. (6) $75. E. (9) $190.71. 


A. C. B. Culpepper, Post Office Box 1736, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit 
Shipping Associations, Inc., Post Office Box 
1736, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Michael P. Daniels, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,125. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $22.30. 


A. S. P. Deas, 520 National Bank of Com- 
merce Building, New Orleans, La. 


A. Debevoise, Plimpton, Lyons & Gates, 
$20 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Edward G. Sparrow, 1 East 66th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
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A. James F. Doherty, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., W: n, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,482. E. (9) $454.67. 


A. Ronald D. Doremus, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $27. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 110 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Evelyn Dubrow, 1710 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. International Ladies’ Garment Workers 
Union; 1710 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,535. E. (9) $2,618.23. 

A. Henry I. Dworshak, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $553.14. 


A. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $122.63. E. (9) $41.74. 

A. Harold E. Edwards, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,370. E. (9) $300. 

A. Walter A. Edwards, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D,C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

A. J. OC. B. Ehringhaus, Jr., Post Office Box 
1776, Raleigh, N.C. 

B. Southern. Railway System, Post Office 
Box 1808, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,600.44. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,625. 

A. Warren G: Elliott, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $425. E. (9) $41.08. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $65. 


A. Otis H. Ellis, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Oil Jobbers Council, 1001 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $17,500. 


A. John W. Emeigh, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C; 

B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associa- 
tion, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $607.37. E. (9) $35. 

A. Emergency Committee To Protect Cotton 
Growers, Congressional Hotel, Washington, 

Cc 


D. (6) $8,246.33. E. (9) $4,191.29. 


A. Robert L. Farrington, 1155 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. Chinese Government Procurement and 
Services Mission, Division for Taiwan Sugar 
Corp., 61 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $95.40. 

A. Joe G. Fender, 2033 Norfolk Street, 
Houston, Tex. 

B. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc. 

D. (6) $1,000. 

A. Mello G. Fish, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America; 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,835. E. (9) $300. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Il. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $46.73. 

A. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

A. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7284, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 

D: (6) $586.78. E. (9) $586.78. 

A, James F. Fort, 1616 P Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $351.25. 

A. Robert W. Frase, 1820 Jefferson Place 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Book Publishers Council, Inc., 
1 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,250. E. (9) $6,017. 

A. Milton Fricke, Papillion, Nebr. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. David C. Fullarton, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $288. 


A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,741.87. E. (9) $463.95. 

A. Harry J. Gerrity, 907 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Building Owners 
& Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, III. 

E. (9) $150.63. 
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A. Ernest Giddings, 1346 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
and American Association of Retired Persons, 
Executive Office, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,288.90. 

A. Royce L. Givens, 234 Seventh Street 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,230. E. (9) $1,725. 

A. Robert Glicker, 1642 South 52d Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 


A. Jack Golodner, 286 N Street SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Actors’ Equity Association, 
4th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $310. 


226 West 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 
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B. American Osteopathic iia anal 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Il. 
D. (6) 3500. 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 15401 
Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $21,000.45 E. (9) $20,957.59. 

A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 

E. (9) $408.75. 


A. J. S. Grigsby, Jr., 1103-1111 Stahlman 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $3,200, 


A. Milton S. Gwirtzman, 844 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. HRH Construction Co., 579 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $148.65. 

A. Harold F. Hammond, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $15. E. (9) $13. 

A. Robert N. Hampton, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,874.98. E. (9) $354.95. 


A. L. James Harmanson, Jr., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,749.98. E. (9) $50.48. 


A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,812.50. 

A. Kit H. Haynes, 1200 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


1200 17th 


A. Robert B. Heiney, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $875. E. (9) $1,141.11. 


A. Noel Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $800. 


A. Laurance G. Henderson, 1707 H Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mayer, Friedlich, Spiess, Tierney, Brown, 
& Platt, 231 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
III., and Simpson, Thatcher, & Bartlett, 120 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. Maurice G. Herndon, 801 Warner Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Insurance 
Agents, 96 Fulton Street, New York, N.Y., 
and 801 Warner Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $202.50. E. (9) $202.50. 


A. Carey W. Hilliard, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associ- 
ation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., Wash- 


ington, D.C. 
D. (6) $541.45. E. (9) $31. 


A. Frank N. Hoffman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. John W. Holton, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $39.50. 


A. Roland S. Homet, Jr. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
224 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Harold A. Hosier, 2240 Bell Court, Den- 
ver, Colo. 

B. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $174.17. 


A. David P. Houlihan, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

D. (6) $9.75. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Institute of Laundering, 
Joliet, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,649.99. 

A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Automatic Merchandising As- 
sociation, 400 Walker Building, Washington, 


D.C. 
D. (6) $108.75. 


A. Harold K. Howe, 400 Walker Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Outdoor Power Equipment Institute, 
400 Walker Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Floyd E. Huffman, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $660.94. E. (9) $47. 

A. B. A. Hungerford, 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. George P. Byrne, Jr., 331 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Meryle V. Hutchison, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Nurses Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,026.14. 

A. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,284.04. 

A. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 

E. (9) $26,704.55. 

A. International Mailers Union, 2240 Bell 
Court, Denver, Colo. 

E. (9) $2,017.35. 

A. Ralph K. James, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $440. E. (9) $43.08. 
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A. Chas. B. Jennings, 1712 I Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 


A. Charlie W. Jones, 1120 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Carpet Institute, Inc., 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $71. 

A. Karelsen, Karelsen, Lawrence & Nathan, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Ken Kendrick, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Wheat Growers. 

D. (6) $5,692.24. E. (9) $5,692.24. 

A. Jerome J. Keating, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. 


A. Kenneth B. Keating, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Population Crisis Committee, 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $3,000. 

A. Robert H. Kellen, 25 East Chestnut 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. National Preservers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. William F. Kenney, New York, N.Y. 

B. Shell Oil Co., 50 West 50th Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

A. John A. Killick, 1820 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $12.50. 


A. John A. Killick, 1820 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Meat Packers As- 
sociation, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $262.50. 

A, Kenneth L. Kimble, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $264. E. (9) $6.81. 


A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors & 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association. 

E. (9) $746.76. 

A. J. B. Kirklin, Pecos, Tex. 

B. Emergency Committee To Protect Cot- 
ton Growers, Congressional Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $4,055.04. 


A. Robert M. Koch, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Wiliam L. Kohler, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $348.77. 

A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $5,960. E. (9) $424.01. 
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A. Kominers & Fort, 529 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. T. J. Stevenson & Co., 80 Broad Street, 
New York, N-Y. 

E. (9) $49.25. 


A. Dillard B. Lasseter, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $525. 


A. John V. Lawrence, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $7.50. 


A, Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $125. E, (9) $57.28. 


A. Robert J. Leigh, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Telephone Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, 1735 K Street NW. Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $118. 


A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1522 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 110 West 31st Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 1701 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8,015.19. E. (9) $3,015.19. 

A. John Linnehan, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $706.60; 

A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $1,537.24. 

A. Harold O. Lovre, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $197. 

A. Donald C. Ludwig, 3306 Kanter, Detroit, 
Mich. 

B. Citizen’s Radiophone Association, 3306 
Kanter, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $20. E. (9) $6.35. 

A. Donald C. Ludwig, 3306 Kanter, Detroit, 
Mich. 

B. Michigan Citizen Band Council, 3306 
Kanter, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $6.35. 

A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $798.46. E. (9) $220.05. 


A. John C. Lynn, 425 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $52.88. 

A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr.. Eleventh and L 
Building, Sacramento, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 215 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,712.50. E. (9) $2,106.31. 
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A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $100. 


A. Alfred R. McCauley, 720 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hanna Mining Co., 100 Erieview Plaza, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $30. 


A. Joseph J. McDonald, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., W: n, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,370. E. (9) $300. 

A. W. J. McDonald, 3005 Fernside Boule- 
vard, Alameda, Calif. 

B. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside Bou- 
levard, Alameda, Calif. 


A. Joseph A. McElwain, 40 East Broadway, 
Butte, Mont. 

B. The Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $864.08. E. (9) $158.67. 

A. Mrs. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and its sub- 
committee, Bipartisan Citizens Committee 
for Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 4107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,300. E. (9) $73.12. 
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A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,594.70. E. (9) $549.80. 

A. Ralph J. McNair, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $340.75. E. (9) $12.83. 

A. Shane MacCarthy, 20 Chevy Chase Cir- 
cle NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 
20 Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $675. 

A. Olya Margolin (Mrs.), 924 Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,242.02. E. (9) $142.97. 

A. J. M. Massey, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $479.37. 


A. Albert E. May, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $340. E. (9) $37.44. 

A. Arnold Mayer, 100 Indiana Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America, 2800 North 
Sheridan Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,900. E. (9) $410. 
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A. Henry Mayers, 2301 West Third Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
D. (6) $2,420. E. (9) $1,592.77. 


A. Carl J. Megel, 1343 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Fede: 
North Rush Street, 

E. (9) $6,050. 


tion of Teachers, 716 
cago, Ill. 


A. Kenneth A. Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,952. E. (9) $291.77. 

A. Ellis E. Meredith, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Apparel Manufacturers As- 
sociation, Inc., 2000 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,700. 


A. William R. Merriam, 1707 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 1707 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $3,425. 

A. M. Barry Meyer, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $1,468.20. 


A. Michigan Citizen Band Council, 3306 
Kanter, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $25. E. (9) $6.35. 

A. Miller & Chevalier, 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,206.14. E. (9) $307.35. 


1001 Connecticut 


A. Joseph L. Miller, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Northern Textile Association and Cana- 
dian Particleboard Association. 

A. Clarence Mitchell, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $2,253.35. 


A. M. D. Mobley, 1025 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.O. 

B. American Vocational, Inc., 1025 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Harry L. Moffett, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,737.50. E. (9) $21.60. 

A. Graham T. T. Molitor, 425 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. National Biscuit Co., 425 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $462.33. 


A. Joseph E. Moody, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $625. 


A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Clarence W. Moore, 421 New Jersey Aye- 
nue SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cuba Claims Association, Inc., 407 Lin- 
coln Road, Miami Beach, Fla. 
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A. Mrs. Jennelle Moorhead, Eugene Con- 
tinuation Center, Eugene, Oreg. 

A. Curtis Morris, 1725 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Gas Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Inc., 


A. Motor & Equipment Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 304 West 58th Street, New York, 


N.Y. 
D. (6) $43,650. 


A. T. H. Mullen, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. John J. Murphy, Jr., 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Bricklayers, Masons & Plasterers, 815 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $262.30. 


A. J. Walter Myers, Jr., Station C, Atlanta, 
Ga 


B. Forest Farmers Association Cooperative, 
Post Office Box 7264, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 
D. (6) $118.29. E. (9) $168.49. 


A. Kenneth D. Naden, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,174.98. E. (9) $160.34, 


A. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. National Association of Blue Shield 
Plans, 425 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
II 


1. 
E. (9) $1,564.92. 


A. National Association of Building Owners 
and Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 


„III. 
E. (9) $755.96. 


A. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $24,748.98. E. (9) $11,423.85. 

A. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $843,028.53. E. (9) $14,485.31. 


A. National Association of Postal Trans- 
portation Contractors, Inc., 4201 31st Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
IN., and 1300 Connecticut Avenue, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $10,627.79. 


A. National Association of Social Workers, 
Inc., 2 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y., and 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 


D.C. 
E. (9) $450. 


A. National Association of Wheat Growers, 
1030 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,692.24. E. (9) $5,692.24. 

A. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc., 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $1,853. E. (9) $2,762.37. 


A. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $545,341.05. E. (9) $11,644.42. 
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A. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $5,547.89. 


A. National Committee for Immigration 
Reform, 1616 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,780. E. (9) $3,496.53. 


A. National Committee for a New Patent 
Office Building, 1831 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $2,665.71. 


A. National Committee for Research in 
Neurological Disorders, care of Dr. A. B. 
Baker, Division of Neurology, University of 
Minnesota Hospital, Minneapolis, Minn, 

E. (9) $2,000. 


A. National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, 700 North Rush Street, Chicago, 
ni. 


A. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,716.88. E. (9) $5,327.04, 


A. National Council of Naval Air Stations 
Employee Organizations, 3005 Fernside 
Boulevard, Alameda, Calif. 

E. (9) $16. 


A. National Federation of Federal Em- 
ployees, 1737 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $85,687.48. E. (9) $14,992.55. 


A. National Federation of Independent 
Business, Inc., 920 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $20,265.09. E. (9) $20,265.09. 


A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $57.98. 


A. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,802.95. E. (9) $1,760.40. 


A. National Limestone Institute, Inc. 
702 H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $2,370. 


A. National Livestock Feeders Association, 
309 Livestock Exchange Building, Omaha, 
Nebr. 

D. (6) $2,600. E. (9) $2,600. 


A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
257 Park Avenue, South, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $906.33. 


A. National Preseryers Association, 25 East 
Chestnut Street, Chicago, Il. 


A. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $19,427.90. E. (9) $12,529.92. 


A. National Rehabilitation Association, 
Inc., 1522 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $902.87. E. (9) $1,229. 

A. National Rice Users Conference, 1729 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $22,100. E. (9) $29,039.54. 


A. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $17,321.30. E. (9) $11,617.29. 


A. The National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation, 1750 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., 
Was n, D.C, 

D. (6) $9,325.35. E. (9) $11,042.04. 

A. National Tax Equality Association, Inc., 
1000 Connecticut Ayenue Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $11,846.21. E. (9) $7,229.23. 
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A. National Telephone Cooperative Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) 8480. 


A. National Utility Contractors Association, 
Inc., 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (9) $1,387.50. é 


v 

A. National Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,759.12. E. (9) $1,526.98. 

A. George R. Nelson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
Machinists Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $784.04. 

A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Box 5425, Raleigh, N.C. 

E. (9) $1,014.70. 

A. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 

D. (6) $2,745.66. E. (9) $649.44. 

A. Richard T. O'Connell, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Cooperatives, 
1200 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,050. E. (9) $50.48. 

A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper and Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Federation of Sugarcane 
Planters, Fourth Floor, Gonzaga Building, 
Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. John A. O'Donnell, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, Davies 
Building, Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Samuel Omasta, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $15. 


A. Order of Railway Conductors & Brake- 
men, O.R.C. & B. Building, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $5,490.71. 


A. Osceola Operating Corp., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $3,928.79. 

A. John A. Overholt, 10400 Connecticut 
Avenue, Kensington, Md. and 1106 Munsey 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
e 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 

O. 


D. (6) $1,480.78. 

A. J. Allen Overton, Jr., 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $1,200. 

A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Post Office Box 1310, Kansas City, Kans. 
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B. Mississippi Valley Association, 
South Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 
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A. Lynn C. Paulson, 1627 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1627 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $65.75. 

A. Brig. Gen. John T.. Person, U.S. Army, 
retired, La Salle Building, Washington D.C. 

B. National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,083.33. 

A. Sandford Z. Persons, 1346 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United World Federalists, 1346 Connect- 
icut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $118.21. 

A. Albert Pike, Jr., 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. James F. Pinkney, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $188.60. 

A. J. Francis Pohlhaus, 100 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 West 40th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Population Crisis Committee, 1730 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,618. E. (9) $28,292.03. 

A. John H. Pratt, 905 American Security 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $31.42. 


A. James H. Rademacher, 100 Indiana Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Letter Carriers, 
100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 

A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Bermuda Trade 
Board, Hamilton, Bermuda. 

D. (6) $1,666. E. (9) $80.45. 


Development 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Bulk Food Carriers, Inc., 311 California 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Sea-Land Service, Inc., Post Office Box 
1050, Elizabeth, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $1,552.65. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Seatrain Lines, Inc., 595 River Road, 
Edgewater, N.J. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. Ragan & Mason, 900 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. South Atlantic & Caribbean Line, Inc., 
250 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $200. 


A. Edward M. Raymond, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Farmer Coopera- 
tives, 1200 17th Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $58.45. 
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A. Robert E. Redding, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Time Uniformity, 1101 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert E. Redding, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $21. 


A. George L. Reid, Jr., 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $799.98. E. (9) $188.62. 


A. Research to Prevent Blindness, Inc., 
598 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


E. (9) $3,000. 


A. James W. Respess, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $320.31. E. (9) $112.36. 

A. John Arthur Reynolds, 653 East Cort- 
land Avenue, Fresno, Calif. 

B. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
Post Office Box 512, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9)$750. 


A. John J. Riley, 1625 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $152.80. 

A. William Neale Roach, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $180. 

A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Podiatry Association, 3301 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $200. 


A. John F. Rolph III, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Rubenstein, Wolfson & Co., Inc., 230 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. National Independent Coal Operators 
Association, Pikeville, Ky. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $130. 

A. J. T. Rutherford & Associates, Inc., 
1555 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The American College of Radiology, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $544.51. 

A. J. T. Rutherford, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Trucking Associations, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $254.03. 

A. Oswald Ryan, 525 School Street SW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Traffic Control Association, 
525 School Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $30.10. 


Inc., 


A. Francis J. Ryley, 519 Title and Trust 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Standard Ol Co, of California, 
Franscisco, Calif., et al. 


San 


A. Schoene & Kramer, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,150. E. (9) $3.36. 
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A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $2,953.04. 

A. James M. Schuette, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Beer Wholesalers’ Association 
of America, Inc., 6310 North Cicero Avenue, 
Chicago, III. 

A. Dwight H. Scott, 425 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Biscuit Co., 425 Park Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $591.93. 


A, Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,592.23, E. (9) 6339.47. 

A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Comite de Productores De Azucar, Lima, 
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Peru. 
D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $644.93. 

A. Arnold F. Shaw, 503 D Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Industria Escobera Mexicana, 
Nuevo Laredo, Tamps., Mexico. 

E. (9) $13.70. 


A. Kenneth D. Shaw, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship 
Clerks, 1015 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $474.99. 


S. A., 


A. John E. Shea, 702 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William L. Shea, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Osceola Operating Corp., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,550. E. (9) $1,128.79, 

A. John J. Sheehan, 1001 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Steelworkers of America, 1500 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $3,500. E. (9) $300. 


A. Laurence P. Sherfy, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $575. 


A. Single Persons Tax Reform Lobby, 1692A 
Green Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $411.40, E. (9) $390.57. 


A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South Broad- 
way, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $24,675. E. (9) $6,967.55. 

A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $47.65. 


A. James E. Smith, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $327.26, 


A. Milan D. Smith, 1133 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Canners Association, 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Dr. Spencer M. Smith, Jr., 1709 North 
Glebe Road, Arlington, Va. 
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B. Citizens Committee on Natural Re- 
sources, 712 Dupont Circle Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,249.99. E. (9) $1,520.56. 

A. W. Byron Sorrell, 1750 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobilehome Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 39 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,025. E. (9) $228.35, 


A. Southern Pine Industry Committee, 
520 National Bank of Commerce Building, 
New Orleans, La. 

D. (6) $1,038.90. E. (9) $10,779.93. 


A. Southern States Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $29,263.26. E. (9) $4,887.36. 

A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla. 

E. (9) $150. 

A. Chester S. Stackpole, 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. State and Federal Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $16,915.95. 


A. Raymond E. Steele, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American and Canadian 
Importers of Green Olives, Inc., 70 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $53.50. 


A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFCO Credit Corp., 108 John Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $113.91. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association to Acquire Compensation 
for Damages Prior to Peace Treaty, Naha, 


Okinawa; Association of Landowners of 
Okinawa. 
E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fuji Iron & Steel Co., Ltd., 80 Pine 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hohenberg Co., Inc., 1431 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $215. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. ICI (New York), Inc., 444 Madison Aye- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $595. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters’ 
Association, No. 2, 3-Chome, Nihonbashi, 
Muromachi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan General Merchandise Exporters’ 
Association and Japan Rubber Footwear 
Manufacturers’ Association of Tokyo, Japan; 
Miscellaneous Goods Division, Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce of New York, Inc., 
and Imported Footwear. Group, National 
Council of American Importers, Inc., New 
York, N.Y. 

E. (9) 81,450. 
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A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Steel Wire Products Exporters’ 
Association, 36 Hisamatsucho, Nohonbashi, 
Chuo-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

E. (9) $215. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Japan Vinyl Goods Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, 11, 3-Chome Akasaka-Denma- 
cho, Minato-ku, Tokyo, Japan. 

E. (9) $50. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. A. D. Sutton & Sons, 1 West 37th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $200. 


A. Stitt & Hemmendinger, 1000 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Toyoshima & Co., Inc., 303 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $140. 

A. Nelson A. Stitt, 1000 Connecticut Aye- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United States-Japan Trade Council, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. New York Mercantile Exchange, 6 Har- 
rison Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 520 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

E. (9) $233.72. 


A. Philip W. Stroupe, 1102 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

. (6) $450. E. (9) 8174.90. 

A. Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River & Har- 
bor Contractors, 3900 North Charles Street, 
Baltimore, Md. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $102.66. 

A. Roger H. Sullivan. 

B. American Sugar Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $40.24. 

A. Monroe Sweetland, 1705 Murchison 
Drive, Burlingame, Calif. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $335. E. (9) $50. 


A. J. Woodrow Thomas, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


A. Julia C. Thompson, 1030 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nurses Association, Inc., 10 
Columbus Circle, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,342.04. 


A: Eugene M. Thore, 277 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 7 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Bert Tollefson, Jr., 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. Blue Cross Association, 840 North Lake 
Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,730.10. E. =e) $695.26. 


A. Dwight D. Townsend, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Cooperative League of USA, 59 East Van 
Buren Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,112.99. E. (9) $1,625. 

A. Trade Relations Council of the United 
States, Inc., 122 East 42d Street, New York, 
NY. 


A. Transportation Association of America, 
1101 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
E. (9) $68. 


A. Richard S. Tribbe, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Trans World Airlines, Inc., 10 Richards 
Road, Kansas City, Mo. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,900. E. (9) $43.50. 

A. Paul T. Truitt, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Plant Food Institute, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Gladys Uhl, 1616 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Committee for Immigration 
Reform, 1616 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $1,777.96. E. (9) $267.29. 

A. United Cerebral Palsy Associations, 321 
West 44th Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,510.55. 


A. United States-Japan Trade Council, 1000 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $3,500. E. 2 $3,500. 


A. United World Federalists, 1346 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,754.01. E. at id $1,754.01. 


A. F. Bourne Upham I III, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $580. 


A. Charles R. Van Horn, 17th and H Streets 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Charles 
and Baltimore Streets, Baltimore, Md. 

A. Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $125. 


A. R. K. Vinson, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


1400 20th Street NW., 


A. The Voice of the People in Action, 621 
Sheridan Street, Chillum, Md. 

B. Dr. Russell Forrest Egner, 621 Sheridan 
Street, Chillum, Md. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $110.35. 

A. Volume Footwear Retailers Association, 
Inc., 51 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $11,300. E. (9) $4,784.12. 
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A. Harold S. Walker, Jr., 605 Third Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Gas Association, Inc., 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Paul H. Walker, 1701 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Life Insurance Association of America, 
277 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $261. E. (9) $11.44. 


A. Franklin Wallick, 1126 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Union, United Automo- 
bile, Aerospace and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America, 8000 East Jefferson Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $3,466.33. E. (9) $933.96. 


A. Wiliam A. Walton, 820 Quincy Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 820 Quincy 
Street, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Clarence M. Weiner, 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,375. 
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E. (9) $151.65. 


A. William E. Welsh, 897 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. National Reclamation Association, 897 
National Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $30.90. 


A. Western Cotton Growers Association, 
Post Office Box 512, Fresno, Calif. 

D. (6) $10,296.08. E. (9) $2,025. 

A. The Wheat Users Committee, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $38,875. E. (9) $45,362.85. 

A. Don White, 3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, 
Va. 

B. National Audio-Visual Association, Inc. 
3150 Spring Street, Fairfax, Va. 

D. (6) $768.77. E. (9) $1,237.68. 


A. John C. White, 1317 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1317 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Douglas Whitlock II, 1616 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Retail Federation, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,475. E. (9) $115. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $135.86. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 
Wyo. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai 
Tribes of the Flathead Reservation, Mont. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1765 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $26.77. 
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A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $2.10. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Tribe of Indians, Wellpinit, 
Wash. 

A. Robert P. Will, 487 National Press 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Metropolitan Water District of 
Southern California, 1111 Sunset Boulevard, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $3,875. E. (9) $1,169.64. 

A. Edmond L. Williams, 4201 3ist Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 
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B. National Association of Postal Trans- 
portation Contractors, Inc., 4201 31st Street 
South, Arlington, Va. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $5. 


A. Kenneth Williamson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hospital Association, 840 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,744.61. E. (9) $378.04. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of the Bahamas, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 

D. (6) $6,264.50. E. (9) $418.69. 


A. Nathan T. Wolkomir, 1737 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $4,307.78. E. (9) $1,111.82. 


A. Albert Y. Woodward, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 

D. (6) $4,998. 

A. Lester L. Zosel, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railway and Steam- 
ship Clerks, Freight Handlers, Express and 
Station Employees, 1015 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
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QUARTERLY REPORTS 
The following quarterly reports were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1965: 


(Note.—The form used for reports is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recorp, questions are not 
repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE ONE Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Corts WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


February 23, 1966 


This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 
PLACE AN “X” BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE “REPORT” HEADING BELOW: 
“PRELIMINARY” Report (“Registration”): To “register,” place an X“ below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 
figure. Fill out both page 1 and page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 
bered as page “3,” and the rest of such pages should be “4,” 5,“ “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING AcT 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE on ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. This “Report” form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 

(i) Employee“. To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B“) the name, address, and nature of business of the employer“. (If the 
“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 
filing a Report as an “employee”.) 

(ii) “Employer”.—To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item B“. 

(b) SEPARATE Reports. An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 

(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their agents or employees. 

(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 
filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 
1. State name, address, and nature of business. 2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names or agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nore on ITEM “B”.—Reports by Agents or Employees. An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 
that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as “employers”—is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER. State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE on ITEM “C”.—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,” as used in this Report, means “in connection with 
attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” “The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 
ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 
subject of action by either House’’—§ 302(e). 

(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 

(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a Quarterly“ Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


Q 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 


C] place an “X” in the box at the 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 
4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 
If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. Do not attempt to 
combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing] 
PAGE 1<€ 
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Norte on Irem “D.”—(a) In General. The term “contribution” includes anything of value. When an organization or individual uses 
printed or duplicated matter in a campaign attempting to influence legislation, money received by such organization or individual—for 
such printed or duplicated matter—is a “contribution.” “The term ‘contribution’ includes a gift, subscription, loan, advance, or deposit 
of money, or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make a contribution“ 
Section 302(a) of the Lobbying Act. 

(b) Ir THIS Report IS ror AN EMPLOYER.— (i) In General. Item “D” is designed for the reporting of all receipts from which expendi- 
tures are made, or will be made, in accordance with legislative interests. 

(ii) Receipts of Business Firms and Individuais.—A business firm (or individual) which is subject to the Lobbying Act by reason of 
expenditures which it makes in attempting to influence legislation—but which has no funds to expend except those which are available 
in the ordinary course of operating a business not connected in any way with the infiuencing of legislation—will have no receipts to report, 
even though it does have expenditures to report. 

(iii). Receipts of Multipurpose Organizations——Some organizations do not receive any funds which are to be expended solely for the 
purpose of attempting to influence legislation. Such organizations make such expenditures out of a general fund raised by dues, assess- 
ments, or other contributions. The percentage of the general fund which is used for such expenditures indicates the percentage of dues, 
assessments, or other contributions which may be considered to have been paid for that purpose. Therefore, in reporting receipts, such 
organizations may specify what that percentage is, and report their dues, assessments, and other contributions on that basis. However, 
each contributor of $500 or more is to be listed, regardless of whether the contribution was made solely for legislative purposes. 

(c) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE.—/(i) In General. In the case of many employees, all receipts will come under Items 
“D 5” (received for services) and “D 12” (expense money and reimbursements). In the absence of a clear statement to the contrary, it 
will be presumed that your employer is to reimburse you for all expenditures which you make in connection with legislative interests. 

(il) Employer as Contributor of $500 or More—When your contribution from your employer (in the form of salary, fee, etc.) amounts 
to $500 or more, it is not necessary to report such contribution under “D 13” and “D 14,” since the amount has already been reported 
under “D 5,” and the name of the “employer” has been given under Item “B” on page 1 of this report. 


D. RECEIPTS (INCLUDING CONTRIBUTIONS AND LOANS): r 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the space following the number. 
Contributors of $500 or more 
(from Jan. 1 through this Quarter) 
13. Have there been such contributors? 
Please answer “yes” or no“ ::: 


14. In the case of each contributor whose contributions (including 
loans) during the “period” from January 1 through the last 
days of this Quarter total $500 or more: 


Receipts (other than loans) 
— == Dues and assessments 
Gifts of money or anything of value 
9 Printed or duplicated matter received as a gift 
HE DL a e Receipts from sale of printed or duplicated matter 
Pa en. pa Received for services (e.g., salary, fee, etc.) 


Toran for this Quarter (Add items “1” through “5") 


Received during previous Quarters of calendar year 


ae so Toran from Jan. 1 through this Quarter (Add “6” 
and “7") 
Loans Received 
“The term ‘contribution’ includes a... loan . .”—Sec. 302 (a). 
Tora. now owed to others on account of loans 
Borrowed from others during this Quarter 
Repaid to others during this Quarter 


12, ETE “Expense money” and Reimbursements received this 
Quarter 


Attach hereto plain sheets of paper, approximately the size of this 
page, tabulate data under the headings Amount“ and “Name and 
Address of Contributor”; and indicate whether the last day of the 
period is March 31, June 30, September 30, or December 31. Prepare 
such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Name and Address of Contributor 
(“Period” from Jan. 1 through ----------------.- 19 


$1,500.00 John Doe, 1621 Blank Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
$1,785.00 The Roe Corporation, 2511 Doe Bldg., Chicago, III. 


$3,285.00 TOTAL 


NOTE on Item “E”.—(a) In General. “The term ‘expenditure’ includes a payment, distribution, loan, advance, deposit, or gift of money 
or anything of value, and includes a contract, promise, or agreement, whether or not legally enforceable, to make an expenditure”—Section 


302 (b) of the Lobbying Act. 


(b) Ir THIS Report Is FOR AN AGENT OR EMPLOYEE, In the case of many employees, all expenditures will come under telephone and 
telegraph (Item “E 6”) and travel, food, lodging, and entertainment (Item E 7"). 


E. EXPENDITURES (INCLUDING Loans) in connection with legislative interests: 
Fill in every blank. If the answer to any numbered item is “None,” write “None” in the spaces following the number. 


Expenditures (other than loans) 


LEO pra ceed eee SSS Public relations and advertising services 
DN ee ae Wages, salaries, fees, commissions (other than item 
=a) 
8 Gifts or contributions made during Quarter 
4 Basses Printed or duplicated matter, including distribution 
cost 
S Office overhead (rent, supplies, utilities, etc.) 
b Telephone and telegraph 
7. 8. Travel, food, lodging, and entertainment 
8. o Taa All other expenditures 
9. $--------TOTAL for this Quarter (Add “1” through 8) 
10. 68 „ Expended during previous Quarters of calendar year 
pb ag oie Aes Tora from January 1 through this Quarter (Add “9" 
and 10% 


Loans Made to Others 


“The term ‘expenditure’ includes a.. . loan . .’—Sec. 302 (b). 
12. $.25.232 Toran now owed to person filing 

18. 8 Lent to others during this Quarter 

14. Repayment received during this Quarter 


15. Recipients of Expenditures of $10 or More 
In the case of expenditures made during this Quarter by, or 
on behalf of the person filing: Attach plain sheets of paper 
approximately the size of this page and tabulate data as to 
expenditures under the following heading: “Amount,” “Date 
or Dates,” “Name and Address of Recipient,” “Purpose.” Pre- 
pare such tabulation in accordance with the following example: 


Amount Date or Dates—Name and Address of Recipient—Purpose 
$1,750.00 7-11: Roe Printing Co., 3214 Blank Ave., St. Louis, 
Mo.—Printing and mailing circulars on the 
“Marshbanks Bill.” 
$2,400.00 7-15, 8-15, 9-15: Britten & Blaten, 3127 Gremlin Bldg., 
Washington, D.C.—Public relations 
service at $800.00 per month. 


$4,150.00 TOTAL 
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A. Norman Abelson, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Home Builders 
of the United States, 1625 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $515.60. E. (9) $48.25. 

A. Charles D, Ablard, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, Inc., 
575 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $22, 


A. Actors’ Equity Association, 226 West 
47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $2,500. 

A. Clarence G. Adamy, 1725 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Aircraft Owners & Pilots Association, 
4650 East-West Highway, Bethesda, Md. 

A, Air Force Sergeants Association, Post 
Office Box 908, San Antonio, Tex. 

E. (9) $300, 


A. Air Traffic Control Association, Inc., 525 
School Street SW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $759. 

A. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,038.97. E. (9) $3,038.97. 


A. Mrs. Donna Allen, 3306 Ross Place NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Committee to Abolish House 
Un-American Activities Committee, 555 
North Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $960. E. (9) $1,437.47. 

A. George Venable Allen, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1735 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Louis J. Allen, 1121 Nashville Trust 
Building, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Class I railroads in Tennessee. 
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A. Nicholas E. Allen & Merrill Armour, 
1001 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Music Operators of America, Inc., 228 
North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,845. E. (9) $13.80. 

A. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 


5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. American Coalition of Patriotic Soci- 
eties, Inc., 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,318.75. 

A. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill.; 425 
13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $28,553. E. (9) $28,553. 

A. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $37,450.76. 


A, AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $5,430.20. E. (9) $3,978.73. 


A. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $324,642.52. E. (9) $5,853.94. 
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A. American Hotel & Motel Association, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Humane Association, 896 
Pennsylvania Street, Denver, Colo. 
E. (9) $2,180.52. 


A. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,275. E. (9) $1,275. 

A. American Insurance Association, 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $6,807.50, E. (9) $6,807.50. 
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A. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $2,188.98. E. (9) $3,070.13. 

A. American Justice Association, Inc., De- 
fense Highway, Gambrills, Md. 

D. (6) $2. E. (9) $2. 


A. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
D. (6) $229.48. E. (9) $28,056.45. 
A. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
E. (9) $3,782.77. 
A. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
E. (9) $409.13. 
A. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
A. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
100 West Pine Street, Selisgrove, Pa. 
D. (6) $4,543.63. E. (9) $4,543.63. 


A. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $688.30. E. (9) $688.30. 

A, American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and the Sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Committee 
for Federal Aid for public elementary and 
secondary education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,096.97. E. (9) $614.12. 


A. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,815. E. (9) $7,327. 

A. American Podiatry Association, 3301 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $3,421.65. 


A. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,709.46. 

A. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,341.37. E. (9) $1,341.37. 

A. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,350. E. (9) 8900. 

A, American Surveys, 2000 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Certain cement companies, 

A. American Taxpayers Association, 326 
Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,574.03. 


A. American Textile Machinery Associa- 
tion, Whitinsville, Mass. 
D. (6) $5.57. 
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A. American Texile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Char- 
lotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $12,751.78. E. (9) $12,751.78. 

A. American Warehousemen’s Association, 
222 West Adams Street, Chicago, III. 


A. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,947.14. E. (9) $1,947.14. 

A. Cyrus T. Anderson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Spiegel, Inc., 2511 West 23d Street, 
Chicago, III. 

A. Jerry L. Anderson, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Walter M. Anderson, Jr., Montgomery, 
Ala. 

B, Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

D. (6) $96. E. (9) $181.04. 


A. George W. Apperson, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Division 689, Amalgamated Transit 
Union, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. David Apter, 1145 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of the Forest Industries of 
British Columbia, 1477 West Pender Street, 


Vancouver, B.C. 


A. David Apter, 1145 19th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Guild of Prescription Opticians of 
America, Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue NW., 

A. Carl F. Arnold, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,944.06, 

A. Arnold & Porter, 1229 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Margaret Lee Weil, 50 East 83d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2. 

A. The Arthritis Foundation, 1212 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $670.12. 

A. The Associated General Contractors, 
Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. The Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 

A. Associated Third Class Mail Users, 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Association of American Railroads, 929 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,003.59. E. (9) $1,003.59. 

A. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $525. E. (9) $525. 

A. Association on Broadcasting Stand- 
ards, Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $170.71. 

A. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 
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A. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. A. V. Atkinson, 1925 K Street NW., 


Washington, D.C. 

B, Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,834.03. 

A. The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

E. (9) $300. 

A. Robert L. Augenblick, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Richard W. Averill, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Michael H. Bader, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington 
D 


A. Douglas B. Bagnell, Fairhope, Ala. 

B. Maine Potato Council, Presque Isle, 
Maine. 

D. (6) $300. 

A. Frank Baird-Smith, 1616 P Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 
1616 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Donald Baldwin, 1619 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., W. ton, D.C. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $412.86. 

A. Harry A. Barbour, 4925 Deal Drive SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and Washing- 
ton Parking Association, Jefferson Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,999.97. 


A. Ernest L. Barcella, Washington, D.C. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. Robert C. Barnard. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Arthur R. Barnett, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $562.50. E. (9) $11.07. 


A. Irvin L. Barney, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood Railway Carmen of Amer- 
ica, 4929 Main Street, Kansas City, Mo. 

D. (6) $3,600. 

A. William G. Barr, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. A. Wesley Barthelmes. 

B. Insurance Co. of North America, Life 
Insurance Co. of North America. 

D. (6) $835.30. E. (9)$120.50. 

A. James P. Bass, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Airlines, Inc., 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Laurie C. Battle, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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A. Roy Battles, 532 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald S. Beattie, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,050. 

A. John H. Beidler. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,725. E. (9) $471.89. 

A. James F. Bell, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $18. 


A. J. O. Bellenger, 1909 Q Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
D.C 


D. (6) $1,500, E. (9) $6.47. 


A. Ernest H. Benson, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich, 

D. (6) $5,250. 


A. Reed A. Benson, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The John Birch Society, Inc., 395 Con- 
cord Avenue, Belmont, Mass. 


A. Helen Berthelot, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $4,124.59. 


A. Andrew J. Biemiller, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Federation 
of Trades and Labor Unions. 

D. (6) $5,670. E. (9) $386.80. 

A. Walter J. Bierwagen, 5025 Wisconsin 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Leon G. Billings, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Robert J. Bird, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Paul Revere Life Insurance Co., Worces- 
ter, Mass. 

A. John B. Bivins, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $670. 

A. Wm. Rhea Blake, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,355.50. E. (9) $1,158.54. 


A. C. B. Blankenship, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $3,811.24. 
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A. Eugene P. Boardman, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C, 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $2,269.04. E. (9) $29. 

A. Fred F. Bockmon, 405 Luhrs Building, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif., and the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe Railway, 121 Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif, 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $688.46. 

A. Maurice G. Boehl, 918 16th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Eugene F. Bogan, 1000 16th Street NW., 
W: n, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, -61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Lyle H. Boren, Seminole, Okla. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Robert T. Borth, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $800. E. (9) $148.47. 

A. G. Stewart Boswell, 620 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers, 620 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C. 
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D. (6) 8878. E. (9) $3.65. 

A. Samuel E. Boyle, 428 South Avenue, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

B. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A. Col. A. A. Brackett, 333 Pennsylvania 
Avenue S.E., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles N. Brady, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph E. Brady, Sheraton Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

B. National Coordinating Committee of the 
Beverage Industry. 


A. A. Marvin Braverman, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Michael Ladney, Jr., 18125 East Ten 
Mile Road, East Detroit, Mich. 


E. (9) $1.50. 


A. W. Kenneth Brew, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Parke C. Brinkley, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

A. W. S. Bromley, 605 Third Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Pulpwood Association, 605 
Third Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,709.46. 

A. Wayne L. Bromley, 1000 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Coal Policy Conference, Inc., 
1000 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,950. 
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A. Milton E. Brooding, 215 Fremont Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Packing Corp., 215 Fremont 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $500. 

A. Derek Brooks, 1028 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,800. E. (9) $746.64. 


A. J. Robert Brouse, 1030 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. J. D. Brown, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American & Foreign Power Co., Inc., 
100 Church Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,750. E. (9) $51.85. 

A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cuban Electric Co., 100 Church Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. 


A, Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Montana Power Co., Butte, Mont. 

A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Co.'s, 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $841.20. 


A. Donald C. Bruce, 3219 Oliver Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Conservative Union, 1010 
Vermont Avenue N.W., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,250.03. 


A. Robert W. Bruce, 140 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

B. The Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
140 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $68. E. (9) $214. 


A. Lyman L. Bryan, 2000 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. America Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants, 666 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 


A. George S. Buck, Jr., Post Office Box 
12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $3.32. 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 803 Mosselle Street, Jacksonville, 
Fla. i 


A. Henry H. Buckman, 54 Buckman Build- 
ing, Jacksonville, Fla. 

B. Florida Inland Navigation District, Citi- 
zens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 


A. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 22 War- 
ren Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Bulgarian Claims Committee, 22 War- 
ren Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $245.82. 

A. George S. Bullen. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th 
Street and New York Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
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A. Norman D. Burch, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $66.90. 


A. George J. Burger, 250 West 57th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Burger Tire Consultant Service, 250 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. George J. Burger, 921 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. C. P. Burks, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $562.50. 

A. Burley and Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Post Office Box 860, Lexington, 


Ky. 

D, (6) $18,861.49. E. (9) $429. 

A. Gustave Burmeister, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,447.92. E. (9) $6. 


A. David Burpee, Fordhook Farms, Doyles- 


A. Orrin A. Burrows, 1200 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
bai 1200 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D. (6) $3,999.99. 

A. Hollis W. Burt, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks, 1101 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

D. (6) $58.75. 


A. Herbert H. Butler, 438 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Independent Telephone 
Association, 438 Pennsylvania Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75. E. (9) $100. 


A. Monroe Butler, 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. The Superior Oil Co., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 


A. George P. Byrne, Jr., 331 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. U.S. Wood Screw Service Bureau, 331 
Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert B. Byrnes, 1703 Rhode Island 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Railroad Pension Forum, Inc., 
2403 East 75th Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $11.50. 

A. C. G. Caffrey, 1120 Connecticut Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Textile Manufacturers Insti- 
tute, Inc., 1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, 
N.C. 

D. (6) $760.20. E. (9) $60. 


A. Gordon L. Calvert, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Bankers Association of 
America, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $252. 

A. Carl C. Campbell, Ring Building, 1200 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

A. The Canal Authority of the State of 
Florida, 803 Rosselle Street, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A. Marvin Caplan, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,705. E. (9) $152.11. 

A. Ronald A. Capone, 505 Farragut Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of European Shipowners, 
30-32 St. Mary Axe, London E.C. 3, England. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $295.81. 

A. Col. John T. Carlton, 333 Pennsylvania 
Avenue SE., Washington, DC. 


A. James R. Carnes, 1825 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Braxton B. Carr, 1250 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Waterways Operators, 
Inc., 1250 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $153.94. 


A. Robert S. Carr, 1220 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Hiram Walker & Sons, Inc., 8323 Jeffer- 
son Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


A. H. Allen Carroll, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $71. 


A. Blue Allan Carstenson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo., and 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,446.02. E. (9) $186.31. 


A, Eugene C. Carusi, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Ne- 
cessity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 
D. (6) $41,726.65. E. $37,609.83. 


A. Alger B. Chapman, Jr., 11 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. New York Stock Exchange, 
Street, New York, N-Y. 
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A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Alaska Pipeline Co., Post Office Box 
6554, Houston, Tex. 

D. (6) $2,250. E. (9) $74.46. 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. American Taxicab Association, Inc., 420 
South Milwaukee Avenue, Libertyville, II. 
D. (6) $750. E. (9) $196.29. 


A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Asociacion de Comerciantes, en Licores 
de Nogales, Sonora, Obregon No. 102, Nogales 
Sonora, Mexico. 

E. (9) $44.22. 

A. Chapman, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Strohmeyer & Arpe Co., 139-141 Frank- 
lin Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,103.75. E. (9) $178.72. 
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A. O an, Friedman, Shea, Clubb & 
Duff, 425 13th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Union Nacional de Productores de 
Azucar, S. A. de C. V., Bladeras 36, Primer 
Piso, Mexico D. F., Mexico. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $1,159.90. 

A. James W. Chapman, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,708.50. 


1625 I 


A. Charitable Contributors Association, 
100 Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

A. Mr. A. H. Chesser, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 

E. (9) $29. 

A. The Christian Amendment Movement, 
804 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $2,739.01. E. (9) $5,062.55. 

A. Citizens Foreign Aid Committee, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Citizens Political Action Association of 
Prince Georges County, Md., 6302 Furness 
Avenue, Oxon Hill, Md. 

A. Allen C. K. Clark, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Earl W. Clark. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,225. E. (9) $202.85. 

A. James E. Clark, Jr., 1303 New Hamp- 
shire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert M. Clark, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atchison, Topeka &'Santa Fe Rail- 
wag Co., 80 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 


A. Roger A. Clark, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Wine Conference of America, 1100 Na- 
tional Press Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Clay Pipe Industry Depletion Commit- 
tee, Post Office Box 13125, Kansas City, Mo. 

E. (9) $502.65. 

A. Clear Channel Broadcasting Service, 532 
Shoreham Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $6,000. 


A. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Oil Shale Corp., 680 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N.Y., et al. 

E. (9) $5. 


A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C., 
and 11 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $60. E. (9) $1.46. 

A. Earle C, Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $124.99. E. (9) $217.49. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown & Williamson Tobacco Corp. 

D. (6) $124.99. E. (9) $217.49. 
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A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $124.99. E. (9) $217.49. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. P. Lorillard Co, 

D. (6) $124.99. E. (9) $217.49. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Philip Morris, Inc. 

D. (6) $124.99. E. (9) $217.49. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. 

D. (6) $124.99. E. (9) $217.49. 

A. Earle C. Clements, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Superior Oil Co. 


A. Clay L. Cochran, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO, 
815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,350.90. E. (9) $400.83. 

A. Edwin S. Cohen, 26 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $42.71. 

A. Joseph Cohen, National Press Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. 


A. Cole & Groner, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Task Force of Small American Ship- 


builders, 1730 K Street NW., Washington, 
E. (9) $216.27. 


A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Tanker Owners, 
Inc., Chase Manhattan Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. Coles & Goertner, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Navigation System, Inc., Box 7, 
Agana, Guam. 

A. J. I. Collier, Jr., 2000 Massachusetts 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. The American Short Line Railroad As- 
sociation, 2000 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $212.49. 

A. Collier and Shannon, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Footwear Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 342 Madison Avenue, New York, 
N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) 170. 


1155 15th 


A. Collier, Shannon & Rill, 1625 I Street, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tool and Stainless Steel Industry Com- 
mittee, c/o Carpenter Steel Co., Reading, Pa. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $290. 

A. Nicholas S. Collins, 1155 ł5th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $12.12. 
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A. Paul G. Collins, The American Bankers 
Association, 815 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $125. 


A. Colorado Railroad Association, 
Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 
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A. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $1,183.68. 

A. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Financ- 
ing, 50 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $4,970. 

A. Committee for a Free Cotton Market, 
Inc., 1725 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,804.84. 


A. Committee for Study of Revenue Bond 
Financing, 149 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $2,625. E. (9) $5,428.92. 


A. R. T. Compton, National Association of 
Manufacturers, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Paul B. Comstock, 1771 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John C. Cone, 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pan American World Airways, 815 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C: 


A. Raymond F. Conkling, 135 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. s * 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) 643.15. 

A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, Inc., 25 
West 43d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John D. Conner, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert J. Conner, Jr., 1700 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $126. E. (9) $25.80. 


A. Harry N. Cook, 1130 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Waterways Conference. 

A. Edward Cooper. 

B. Motion Picture Association of America, 
Inc., 1600 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John Shepherd Cooper, 1725 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $2,004.97. 

A. Joshua W. Cooper, 626 South Lee Street, 
Alexandria, Va. 

B. Portsmouth-Kittery Armed Services 
Committee, Inc., Post Office Box 239, Ports- 
mouth, N.H. : 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $1,391.30. 

A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cigar Manufacturers Association of 
America, Inc., 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


. 
D. (6) $100. 
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A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries, 1477 West 
Penden Street, Vancouver, British Columbia, 
Canada. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


A. Mitchell J. Cooper, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Footwear Division, Rubber Manufactur- 
ers Association, Inc., 444 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,250. E. (9) $22.85. 

A. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., e Con, D.. 


A. Council” of Mechanical Specialty Con- 
tracting Industries, Inc., 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Edsall Lee Couplin, 441 East Jefferson 
Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

B. Michigan Hospital Service, 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,545: E. (9) $57.23. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Machine Tool Distributors’ 
Association, 1500 Massachusetts Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


441 East 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Lightweight Aggregates Percentage De- 
pletion Committee, care of John W. Roberts, 
Post Office Box 9138, Richmond, Va. 


A. Covington & ne 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. A. P. Møller, 8 Kongens Nytorv, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Machine Tool Builders’ Asso- 
ciation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 


A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 E Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Savings & Loan Bank of the State of 
New York, 60 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Robert E. Cronin, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. H. C. Crotty, 12050 Woodward Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 


— 


A. Leo J. Crowley, 702 Majestic Building, 
Denver, Colo. 

B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 Ma- 
jestic Building, Denver, Colo. 


A. John T. Curran, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $4,800. E. (9) $2,090.38. 

A. John R. Dalton, 1508 Merchants Bank 
Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 

B. Associated Railways of Indiana, 1508 
Merchants Bank Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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A. Charles A. Darnell, 3129 Brereton Court, 
Huntington, W. Va. 

B. Sheet Metal Workers International As- 
sociation, 1000 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. F. Gibson Darrison, Jr., 1010 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. New York Central Railroad Co., 466 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. John C. Datt, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $895.83. E. (9) $14.64. 

A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. Chicago Bridge & Iron Co., 901 West 
22d Street, Oak Brook, Ill. 


1 North LaSalle 


A. Charles W. Davis, 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Sears, Roebuck & Co., 925 South Homan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $674.32. 


1 North LaSalle 


A. Clifford Davis, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Louisville Gas & Electric Co., Louisville, 
Ky. 

A. Clifford Davis, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Shawnee Coal Co., Nashville, Tenn. 


A. Lowell Davis, 601 Ross Avenue, Mart, 
Tex. 

D. (6) $160.40. E. (9) $160.40. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 


B. C. I. T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


650 Madison 


A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Transit System, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Donald S. Dawson, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Nursing Home Association, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.1.T. Financial Corp., New York, N.Y. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association, Cal- 
cutta, India. 

A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Laundry-Dry Cleaning Association of 
D.C., 2401 Calvert Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Dawson, Griffin, Pickens & Riddell, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Peoples Life Insurance Co., Equitable 
Life Insurance Co., and Acacia Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., Washington, D.C. 

A. Michael B. Deane, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Responsive Environments Corp., 21 East 
40th Street, New York, N.Y. 


February 23, 1966 


A. Tony T. Dechant. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Oper- 
ative Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo, and 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. L. E. Deilke, 163-165 Center Street, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. The Inter-State Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. L. E. Deilke, 
Winona, Minn. 

B. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn 


163-165 Center Street, 


D. (6) $3,000. 

A. James J. Delaney, Jr., 1003 Lancaster 
Drive, Anchorage, Alaska. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Milton C. Denbo, 1341 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Automatic Car Wash Association, 4432 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1.50. 

A. Max A. Denney, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 


A. Leslie E. Dennis, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $645. 


A. John M. Dickerman, 900 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers Association, 302 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $112.39. 

A. Cecil B. Dickson, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $562.50. E. (9) $57.30. 

A. George S. Dietrich, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association On Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Engineering Co., Inc., 74 
New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $1,267.15. E. (9) $67.15. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Sacramento Municipal Utility District, 
6201 S Street, Sacramento, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,082.40. E. (9) $32.40. 


A. Timothy V. A. Dillon, 1001 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Thurman & Wright, 1203 Latham 
Square Building, Oakland, Calif. 


A. Disabled American Veterans, National 
Service Headquarters, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $6,375. E. (9) $2,971.25. 


A. Robert H. Distelhorst, Jr., 812 Pennsyl- 
vania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings and Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $337.50. E. (9) $4.75. 


February 23, 1966 


A. District of Columbia Institute of Cer- 
tified Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $180. 

A. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $38,529.50. E. eat?) $44,184.49. 


A. Division 689, Amaigamated Transit Un- 
ion, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. James F. Doherty, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,696.00. E. (9) $461.30. 


A, Robert C. Dolan, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $187.50. E. (9) $12.94, 


A. Paul E. M. Donelan, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

A. James L. Donnelly, 200 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, II. 

B. Illinois Manufacturers’ Association, 200 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. Ronald D. Doremus, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) 622.50. 


A. J. Dewey Dorsett, 110 William Street, 
New York, N.Y. 
D. (6) $150. 


A. Jasper N. Dorsey, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $86.50. 


A. C. L. Dorson, 900 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Retirement Federation of Civil Service 
Employees of the US. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,441.95. E. (9) $146. 


A. Leonard K. Dowiak, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Association, 221 
West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. R. Michael Duncan. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 
224 Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Read P. Dunn, Jr., 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn, 

A. William E. Dunn, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 


A. J. D. Durand, 1725 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Association of Oil Pipe Lines, 1725 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $225. 


A. Walter A. Edwards, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chrysler Corp., 341 Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, Detroit, Mich. 
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A. James B. Ehrlich, 1000 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B, Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $320. E. (9) $110. 

A. John Doyle Elliott, 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. Townsend Plan, Inc., 808 North Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,625. 

A. John M. Elliott, 5025 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clyde T. Ellis, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Perry R. Elisworth, 1025 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Retail Jewelers of America, Inc., 1025 
Vermont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $69.01. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,100. E. (9) $24.98. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Basic Management, Inc., Post Office Box 
2065, Henderson, Nev. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Coachella Valley County Water District, 
Coachella, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Department of Water and Power of the 
City of Los Angeles, 111 North Hope Street, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,400. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C 

B. East Bay Municipal Utility District, 
2130 Adeline Street, Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,200. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Imperial Irrigation District, El Centro, 
Calif. 

D. (6) $2,100. 

A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Las Vegas Valley Water District, 3700 
West Charleston Boulevard, Las Vegas, Nev. 

D. (6) $3,600. 


A. Ely, Duncan & Bennett, 1200 Tower 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,947.50. E. (9) $217.17. 


A. Grover W. Ensley, 200 Park Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $404. E. (9) $50.40. 

A. Lawrence E. Ernst, 301 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Star Route Mail Carriers As- 
sociation, 301 East Capitol Street, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,171. 
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A. John D. Fagan, 200 Maryland Avenue 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

D. (6) $2,050. E. (9) $33.40. 

A. Family Tax Association, 100 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 


A. William J. Fannin, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $77,560.40. E.(9) $24,205.08. 

A. Joseph G. Feeney, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $600. 


A. Bonner Fellers, 1001 Connecticut Avenue 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 


A. Josiah Ferris, 510 Union Trust Building, 


gar Cane League of the 
, 414 Whitney Building, New Orleans, 
La. and Florida Sugar Cane League, Post 
Office Box 1207, Clewiston, Fla. 

A. Maxwell Field, 210 Lincoln Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

B. New England Shoe & Leather Association, 
210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $23.25. 

A. Herbert A. Fierst, 607 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Council of Forest Industries of British 
Columbia, 1477 West Pender Street, Van- 
couver, B.C., Canada. 

D. (6) $6,000. E. (9) $125. 

A. Wiliam J. Flaherty, 1701 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,750. E. (9) $104.28. 

A. Roger Fleming, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,266.66. E. (9) $28.34. 

A. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

E. (9) $1,200. 

A. Florida Inland Navigation District, 
Citizens Bank Building, Bunnell, Fla. 

A. James W. Foristel, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $537.50. E. (9) $70.73. 

A. Ronald J. Foulis, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $57. 
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A. John G. Fox, 1730 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New York, 
N.Y 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $171.36. 


A. Morley E. Fox, 300 New Jersey Avenue 
SE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
1124 Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) $129.18. E. (9) $136.20. 
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A. Charles A. Francik, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corning Glass Works, Corning, N.Y. 

D. (6) $420. 

A. R. Frank Frazier, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Broiler Council, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8200. 
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A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Book Manufacturers’ Institute, 
25 West 43d Street, New York, N. T. 


Inc., 


A. James H. French, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

A. Philip P. Friedlander, Jr., 1343 L Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders 
Association, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $46,754.55. E. (9) $10,531.99. 

A. Garrett Fuller, 836 Wyatt Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Columbia Steamship Co., 1210 Standard 
Plaza, Portland, Oreg. 

A. John Baxter Funderburk, National 
Press Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Association of Retail 
Druggists, 1 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Gadsby, Hannah, Colson & Morin, 729 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for International Housing 
Through Private Investment, 729 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $182.90. E. (9) $567.31. 

A. M. J. Galvin, 207 Union Depot Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

B. Minnesota railroads. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $14. 

A. Marion R. Garstang, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 825. 


A. Aubrey D. Gates, 535 North Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, III. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $170. 
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A. Mary Condon Gereau, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
N.W., Washington, D.C. f 

D. (6) $848.30. E. (9) $374.86. 

A. Harry J. Gerrity, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Building Own- 
ers and Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, I). 

E. (9) $4.95. 


907 Washington 


A. Ernest Giddings, 1246 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Retired Teachers Association 
and American Association of Retired Persons, 
Executive Office, Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,293.31. | 

A. Arthur P. Gildea, 2347 Vine Street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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B. International Union of United Brewery, 
Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink ‘and Distillery 
Workers of America, 2347 Vine Street, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

A. Joseph S. Gill, 16 East Broad Street, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

B. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $78.09. 


A. Ginsburg & Feldman, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. U.S. Plastic & Chemical Corp., Rail- 
road Avenue, West Haverstraw, N.Y. 

D. (6) $10,000. E. (9) $75.65. 


A. Ginsburg & Feldman, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Ohio Valley Association, 902 Union 
Trust Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

A. Glenn P, Glezen, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Philip M. Glick, 1725 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District of Columbia Institute of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, 710 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $180. E. (9) $65. 


A. Jack Golodner, 286 H Street SW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Actors’ Equity Association, 226 West 
47th Street, New York, N-Y. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $310. 

A. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 640 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Florists’ Transworld Delivery Associa- 
tion, 900 West Lafayette Boulevard, Detroit, 
Mich. 


A. Lawrence L. Gourley, 1757 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Osteopathic Association, 212 
East Ohio Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $500. ? 

A. Government Employees’ Council, 100 
Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,086.23. E. (9) $3,420.29. 


A. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, 15401 
Detroit Avenue, Lakewood, Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,617.18. E. (9) $3,617.18. 

A. James A. Gray, 1411 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tool, Die & Precision Machin- 
ing Association, 1411 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. Mrs. Virginia M. Gray, 3501 Wiliams- 
burg Lane NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNICEF, 20 E 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $8.75. E. (9) $205.75. 


A. Samuel A. Grayson, 611 Idaho Building, 
Boise, Idaho. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co., 1416 Dodge 
Street, Omaha, Nebr. 


A. Dale Greenwood, 302 Hoge Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 

B. Washington Railroad Association, 302 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash, 


A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Mills Association (Export 
Agency Division), Calcutta, India. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mutual Benefit Health & Accident 
Association, Omaha, Nebr. 

A. Jerry N. Griffin, 731 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Oceanic Properties, Inc., Post Office Box 
2780, Honolulu, Hawaii. 


A. J. 8. Grigsby, Jr., 1103 Stahlman Build- 
ing, Nashville, Tenn. 

B. Southern States Industrial Council, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

D. (6) $2,800. 


A. Ben H. Guill, 2000 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, American Smelting & Refining Co., and 
American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 

D. (6) $4,200. E. (9) $1,800. 


A. Seymour S. Guthman, Executive Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Syndicat des Distillateurs et Produc- 
teurs de Sucre de Madagascar, 282 Boulevard, 
St. Germain, Paris, France. 


A. Milton S. Gwirtzman, 844 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. HRH Construction Co., 579 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $14.30. 


A. Robert W. Haack, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. AFL-CIO Maritime Committee, 100 In- 
diana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $692.31. E. (9) $144.56, 


A. Hoyt S. Haddock. 

B. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
tee, 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,225. E. (9) $141.91. 

A. Hal H. Hale, 421 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Andrew G. Haley, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


"D. (6) $170.71. 


A. Harold T. Halfpenny, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. J. G. Hall, Detroit, Mich. 

B. General Motors Corp., 3044 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 

A. E. C. Hallbeck, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $6,875.10. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Comision Nacional Para el Estudio de 
la Cafia y el Azucar, La Paz, Bolivia. 

A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. > 

D. (6) $4,062.50. E. (9) $398.74. 
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A. Hamel, Morgan, Park & Saunders, 888 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Scientific Apparatus Makers Associa- 
tion, 815 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $29. 

A. Eugene J, Hardy, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Bryce N. Harlow, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Procter & Gamble Manufac 
Co., 301 East Sixth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Mildred B, Harman, 212 Maryland 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Women's Christian Temperance Union, 
1738 Chicago Avenue, Evanston, Il. 

D. (6) $750.49. E. (9) $345.68. 

A. Herbert E. Harris II, 425 13th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,833.34. E. (9) $23.15. 

A. R. A. Harris, 38 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,250.12. 

A. Burr P. Harrison, Graichen Building, 
Winchester, Va. 

B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 


A. Paul M. Hawkins, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Joseph H. Hays, 280 Union Station 
Building, Chicago, Ill. 

B. The Association of Western Railways, 
224 Union Station Building, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Hays & Hays, 920 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $35.75. 


A. John C. Hazen, 1317 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $114.03. 


A. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Patrick B. Healy, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $175. E. (9) $52.85, 

A. Robert W. Healy, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 


A. George J. Hecht, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and the sub- 
committee Bi-Partisan Citizens Committee 
for Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Kenneth G. Heisler, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 
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A. Edmund P. Hennelly, 150 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $121.80. 

A. H. Struve Hensel, 1521 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. H. C. Stuelcken Sohn, Stuelckenwerft, 
Hamburg-Steinwerder, Germany. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $323.79. 

A. John K. Herbert, 575 Lexington Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Magazine Publishers Association, 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $383.14. 


A. Clinton M. Hester, 432 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Savage Arms, Westfield, Mass., et al. 

A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Boston Wool Trade Association, 
Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $12.79. 
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A. Hester, Owen & Crowder, 432 Shoreham 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Brewers Association, 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $65.43. 


A. J. J. Hickey, 405 Majestic Building, 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 

B. Union Pacific Railroad Co. 

A. M. F. Hicklin, 507 Bankers Trust Build- 
ing, Des Moines, Iowa. 

B. Iowa Railway Committee, 507 Bankers 
Trust Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 

E. (9) $1,290.51. 


A. John W. Hight, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


815 16th Street NW., 


150 East 42d 


A. Norman Hill, 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $1,188. E. (9) $21.65. 


A. James A. Hirshfield, 305 Rockefeller 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. Lake Carriers’ Association, 305 Rocke- 
feller Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A. Lawrence S. Hobart, 919 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Ralph D. Hodges, Jr. 

B. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C, 

E. (9) $3.40. 


A. Irvin A. Hoff, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $41.45. 


A. Hogan & Hartson, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Kaiser Industries Corp., Kaiser Center, 
Oakland, Calif. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $67.58. 
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A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1022 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Apartment Association of America, Inc., 
1022 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,925. E. (9) 8252. 


A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1022 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Joint Committee on Transportation for 
Metropolitan Washington. 


A. Lawrence J. Hogan, 1022 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Specialty Contrac- 
tors’ Associations, Inc., 1022 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $632. E. (9) $128.14. 

A. Fuller Holloway, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Toilet Goods Association, Inc., 1270 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,475. E. (9) $425.89. 


A. Lee B. Holmes, 829 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $12. 


A. Home Manufacturers Association, 1119 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $500. E. (9) $1,000. 


A. Roland S. Homet, Jr. 
B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Edwin M. Hood, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Shipbuilders Council of America, 1730 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Donald E. Horton, 222 West Adams 
Street, Chicago, II. 


A. Charles L. Huber, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $3,625. E. (9) $2,866.97. 

A. W. T. Huff, 918 16th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
1 N 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 


C. 
D. (6) $275. 


A. B. A. Hungerford, 331 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. George P. Byrne, Jr., 331 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. v. 


A. Frank N. Ikard, 1271 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 
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A. Bernard J. Imming, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable As- 
sociation, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,087.50. 

A. Industrial Union Department, AFI 
CIO, 815 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $15,290.38. E. (9) $15,290.38. 


A. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $6,247.20. 

A. Institute of Appliance Manufacturers, 
2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. International Armament Corp., 10 
Prince Street, Alexandria, Va. 
E. (9) $4,000. 


A. International Association of Machinists, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $2,531.91. 


A. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $21,373.40. 

A. The Interstate Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,975. E. (9) $2.25. 


A. Iron Ore Lessors Association, Inc., 19 
Summit Court, St. Paul, Minn. 
D. (6) $14,674.33. E. (9) $22,007.09. 


A. Rear Adm. Alexander Jackson, Jr., 333 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert C. Jackson, 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Textile Manufacturers Institute, Inc., 
1501 Johnston Building, Charlotte, N.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $196.90. 

A. Walter K. Jaenicke, 1957 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Associated General Contractors of 
America, Inc., 1957 E Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Ralph K. James, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. z 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $440. E. (9) $21.73. 


A. Japanese American Citizens League, 
1634 Post Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

E. (9) $100. 

A. Daniel Jaspan, Post Office Box 1924, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,374.51. E. (9) $38.16. 

A, Joe Jenness, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Chas. B. Jennings, 1712 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Stock Yards Association, 1712 
I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $400. 

A. Robert G. Jeter, Dresden, Tenn. 

B. H. C. Spinks Clay Co., Paris, Tenn., 
et al. 

E. (9) $100. 

A, Hugo E. Johnson, 600 Bulkley Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

B. American Iron Ore Association, 
Bulkley Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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A. Reuben L. Johnson. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co-Op- 
erative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,607.74. E. (9) $151.36. 

A. T. Richmond Johnson, Arizona Title 
Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

B. Central Arizona Project Association, 
Arizona Title Building, Phoenix, Ariz. 

D. (6) $3,750. 

A. Ned Johnston, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C, 
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B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A, Geo. Bliss Jones, Montgomery, Ala. 

B. Alabama Railroad Association, 1002 
First National Bank Building, Montgomery, 
Ala. 

E. (9) $47.65. 

A. Lyle W. Jones, 3206 Ferndale Street, 
Kensington, Md. 

B. Illinois Association of Consulting Engi- 
neers, Post Office Box 1202, Springfield, III. 

A. Karelsen, Karelsen, Lawrence & Nathan, 
230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $202.23. 

A. William J. Keating, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associa- 
tion, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. W. M. Keck, Jr., 1801 Avenue of the 
Stars, Los Angeles, Calif. 

E. (9) $275. 

A. Eugene A. Keeney, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Thomas John Kehoe & Associates, 1904 
Rockwood Road, Silver Spring, Md. 

E. (9) $1,733. 

A. John T. Kelly, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion. 

A. Thomas A. Kelly, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,408.34. 
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A. I. L. Kenen, 1841 G Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Israel Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, 1341 G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Harold L. Kennedy, 420 Cafritz Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., Findlay, Ohio. 

E: (9) $108.95 


A. William J. Kerwin, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


B. National e of Insured Savings 
Associations, 1200 17th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Jeff Kibre, 1341 G Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. International Longshoremen’s & Ware- 
houseman’s Union, 150 Golden Gate Avenue, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $2,409.26. E. (9) $2,363.66. 


A. John L. Kilcullen, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Right to Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $50. 


A. Edward W. Kiley, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Joseph T. King, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Equipment Distributors and 
Sprinkler Irrigation Association. 

E. (9) $902.62. 

A. Ludlow King, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, 2139 Wisconsin Avenue NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

A. T. Bert King, 812 Pennsylvania Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $750. 

A. Mr. and Mrs. Harry L. Kingman, 200 C 
Street SE, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,198. E. (9) $1,193. 

A. Clifton Kirkpatrick, 1918 North Park- 
way, Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $315. E. (9) $43.31. 

A. James F. Kmetz, 1427 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,802. 

A. Robert M. Koch, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 
702 H Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $30. 

A. Germaine Krettek, 200 C Street SE., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Library Association, 50 East 
Huron Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $4,977.09. 


A. Herman C. Kruse, 245 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Pacific Gas & Electric Co., 245 Market 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,462.50. E. (9) $1,787.71. 


A. June Kysilko, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A. Labor Bureau of Middle West, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Labor-Management Maritime Commit- 
— 75 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 

O. 

D. (6) $7,990. E. (9) $5,352.97. 

A. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $8,765.38. 

A. Laborers’ Political Action League, 905 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,398.19. 


A. Kenneth C. Landry, 1735 New York 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
a New York Avenue, NW., Washington, 

Cc 


D. (6) $500. 


A. Richard H. Lane, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


B. The Committee for Broadening Com- 
mercial Bank Participation in Public Fi- 
nancing. 


A. Robert D. Larsen, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Swaziland Sugar Association, Mbabane, 
Swaziland. 

D. (6) 83,300. E. (9) $201.98. 


A. Reed E. Larson, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $50. 

A. J. Austin Latimer, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $900. 


A. George H. Lawrence, 1101 17th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. American Petroleum Institute, 1271 
Avenue of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $312.50. E. (9) $94.03. 

A. Warren Lawrence, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Company of California, 
1700 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $129.91. 

A. League of Americans Residing Abroad, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Robert F. Lederer, 835 Southern Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Association of Nurserymen, 
Inc., 835 Southern Building, Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $36.25. E. (9) $108. 

A. Leonard F. Lee, 402 Solar. Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Tennessee Gas Transmission Co., Post 
Office Box 2511, Houston, Tex. 

E. (9) $42.30. 


A. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.O. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $118. 


A. G. E. Leighty, 400 First Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Nils A. Lennartson, 38 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $8,749.98. 

A. Donald Lerch & Co., Inc., 1522 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Shell Chemical Co., 
Street, New York, N.Y. 


A. Gilbert B. Lessenco, 1343 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Mills, Inc., 9200 Wayzata 
Boulevard, Minneapolis, Minn. 


A. Edith M. Lesser, 2924 Rittenhouse 
Street NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Washington Home Rule Committee, 
924 14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,299.99. 


110 West 3ist 


A. Roy T. Lester, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $185. E. (9) $11.75. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 1632 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Hal Leyshon, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Federation of Musicians, 641 
Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y, 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $1,170.13. 

A. Lightweight Aggregates Percentage De- 
pletion Committee, Post Office Box 9138, 
Richmond, Va. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $820.65. 

A. Lester W. Lindow, 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $4.28. 
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A. Charles B. Lipsen, 1741 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Retail Clerks International Association, 
1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,576.93. E. (9) $1,336.33. 

A. Donald J. Lipsett, 1420 N Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Conservative Union, 1010 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,729.16. 

A. Robert G. Litschert, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $481.25. E. (9) $10.15. 

A. Basil R. Littin, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Continental Oil Co. 


A. Maj. Gen. George O. N. Lodoen, 333 
Pennsylvania Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. 

A. John J. Long, 711 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Printing Pressmen & 
Assistants’ Union of North America, Press- 
men's Home, Tenn. 

D. (6) $1,950. E. (9) $150. 

A. Paul H. Long, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey), 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $40.85. 

A. R. C. Longmire, Pauls Valley, Okla. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A, Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 

B. National Canners Association, 1133 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. Otto Lowe, Cape Charles, Va. 
B. Norfolk & Western Railway Co., Roanoke, 


Va. 
D. (6) $600. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Mobile Homes Manufacturers Associ- 
ation, 20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Scott W. Lucas, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Medical Corp., 415-423 West 
Pershing Road, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,000. 


A. Charles Emmet Lucey, 905 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Support Group for Progressive Banking, 
905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. E. (9) $20. 


A. John M. Lumley, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,331.27. E. (9) $382.76. 

A. Milton F. Lunch, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $750. 


A, John C. Lynn, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $2,531.25. E. (9) $4.25, 


A. LeRoy E. Lyon, Jr., Eleventh & L Build- 
ing, Sacramento, Calif. 
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B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
D. (6) $2,712.50. E. (9) $607.43. 
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A. Breck P. McAllister, 25 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


A. John A. McCart, 100 Indiana Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government Employes’ Council, AFL- 
oe 100 Indiana Avenue NW., Washington, 

O. 

D. (6) $1,442.40. 

A. McCarty & Wheatley, 1200 Walker Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Semitropic Water Storago District, 2714 
L Street, Bakersfield, Calif. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. J. L. McCaskill, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, State 
and Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $100. 


A. McClure & Trotter, 1710 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $112.50. 

A. Guy G. McConnell, 1825 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,250. 

A. Albert L. McDermott, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Hotel & Motel Associatión, 
221 West 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Angus H. McDonald. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Co- 
Operative Union of America, 1575 Sherman 
Street, Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


D. (6) $3,230.98. E. (9) $220.28, 


A. Stanley J. McFarland, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Di- 
vision of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $878.20. E. (9) $160.66. 

A. Mrs. Barbara D. McGarry, 20 E Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Parents Committee, Inc., 20 
E Street NW., Washington, D.C., and the sub- 
committee Bipartisan Citizens Commission 
for Federal Aid for Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education, 2107 Davenport Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Benny W. McGehee, Post Office Box 908, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

B. Air Force Sergeants Association, Post 
Office Box 908, San Antonio, Tex. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. F. Howard McGuigan, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Or tions, 

D. (6) $3,836. E. (9) $102.25. 


A. E. Perkins McGuire, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. H. C. Stuelcken Sohn, German Ship- 
yard, Stuelckenwerft, Hamburg-Steinwerder, 
Germany. 

D. (6) $7,500. E. (9) $745.79. 


800 17th Street 


3790 


A. William F. McKenna, 1200 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $34, 


A. Marvin L. McLain, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill 

D. (6) $2,316.67. E. (9) $28.30. 

A. William H. McLin, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, Divi- 
sion of Federal Relations, 1201 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,835.02. E. (9) $41.03. 


A. William F. McManus, 777 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. General Electric Co., 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $675. E. (9) $208.15. 

A. Clarence M. McMillan, 
NW., W. n, D.C. 

B. National Candy Wholesalers Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Robert D. McMillen, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Corn Starch Industry Committee, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


570 Lexington 


1343 L Street 


A. Charles R. McNeill, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $433.04. 


A. Shane MacCarthy, 20 Chevy Chase Circle 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Printing Industries of America, Inc., 20 
Chevy Chase Circle NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $475. E. (9) $750. 

A. William P. MacCracken, Jr., 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
100 West Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,500. 


A. John G. Macfarlan, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. REA Express, 219 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $627. E. (9) $116.85. 


1101 17th Street 


A. Jos. R. MacLaren, 4 Linden Drive, Hud- 
son Falls, N.Y. 

B. Potlatch Forests, Inc., 320 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $825. E. (9) $370.77. 


A. H. E. Mahlman, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
100 West Pine Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $812.50. E. (9) $35.75. 

A. Don Mahon, 1127 Warner Building, 
Washington, D.C. ? 

E. (9) $1,156.87. 


A. Carter Manasco, 
Road, McLean, Va. 

B. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C 

D. (6) $5,400. E. (9) $102.69. 


5932 Chesterbrook 


A. Rufus W. Manderson, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Asso- 
ciation, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Manufacturing Chemists’ Association, 
Inc., 1825 . Avenue NW., Wash- 
. 

. (6) 85.000. E. (9) $3,000. 
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A. Olya Margolin (Mrs.), 924 Dupont 
Circle Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Council of Jewish Women, 
Inc., 1 West 47th Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,242.02. E. (9) $147.75. 

A. James Mark, Jr., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Mine Workers of America, 900 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,802. 


1427 I Street NW., 


A. Rodney W. Markley, Jr., 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 

A. Raymond E. Marks, 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 65 Market Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Robert O. Marritz, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 


A. David M, Marsh, 837 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Insurance Association, 
William Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $7.35. 

A. Michael Marsh, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $396.16. 
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A. Winston W. Marsh, 1343 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tire Dealers & Retreaders As- 
sociation, 1343 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. J. Paull Marshall, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $75.73. E. (9) $68.06. 


A. Thomas A. Martin, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association, 
300 Tulsa Building, Tulsa, Okla. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $90. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Mike M. Masaoka, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Japanese Textile Im- 
ports, Inc., 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Japanese American Citizens League, 1634 
Post Street, San Francisco, Calif, 

D. (6) $100. 

A. Walter J. Mason, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Building and Construction Trades De- 
partment, AFL-CIO, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,384.54. E. (9) $1,210. 


A. J. M. Massey, 1925 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $393.34. 


A. P. H. Mathews, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $292.10. 


February 23, 1966 


A. Charles D. Matthews, 1200 18th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Cos., 
1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $45. E. (9) $9.20. 


A. C. V. & R. V. Maudlin, 1111 E Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Secondary Ma- 
terial Industries, Inc., 271 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Albert E. May, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee of American Steamship 
Lines, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $364. E. (9) $11.07. 

A. Robert A. Means, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. John S. Mears, 1608 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.O. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $3,135.72. E. (9) $7.30. 

A. Carl J. Megel, 1343 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. 

B. American Federation of Teachers, 716 


‘North Rush Street, Chicago, Ill. 


E. (9) $6,300. 


A. Kenneth A, Meiklejohn, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor & Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, 815 16th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,256. E. (9) $355.10. 

A. Lawrence C. Merthan, 1735 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Chas, Pfizer & Co., Inc., 235 East 42d 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $137.50. 


A. Metropolitan Washington Board of 
Trade, 1616 K Street NW., Washington, D.C, 


A. Michigan Hospital Service, 441 East 
Jefferson Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 

E. (9) $1,548.70. 

A. Midland Cooperative Dairy Association, 
Shawano, Wis., and Box 128, Cazenovia, 
N.Y. 


A. Capt. A. Stanley Miller, 1629 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Committee for Flags of Neces- 
sity, 25 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Miller Associates, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Associated Telephone Answering Ex- 
changes, Inc., 777 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $937.50. E. (9) $90. 


1705 DeSales 


A. Miller Associates, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The League of New York Theatres, Inc., 
and The National Association of the Legiti- 
mate Theatre, Inc., 137 West 48th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $90. 


1705 DeSales 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Dallas, Tex., Chamber of Commerce. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Gulf Intracoastal Canal Association, 
2211 South Coast Building, Houston, Tex, 

D. (6) $2,625. 


February 28, 1966 


A. Dale Miller, 377 Mayflower Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Newgulf, Tex., 
and New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,250. 


A. Edwin Reid Miller, 1004 Farnam Street, 
Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Nebraska Railroads Legislative Commit- 
tee, 1004 Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr. 

D. (6) $3,465. 


A. Lloyd S. Miller, 1730 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C., and 195 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Telephone & Telegraph Co., 
195 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $317.46. 

A. Luman G. Miller, 912 Failing Building, 
Portland, Oreg. 

B. Oregon Railroad Association, 912 Failing 
Building, Portland, Oreg. 

A, Claude Minard, 215 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

B. California Railroad Association, 
Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

A. Othmer J. Mischo, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Missouri Railroad Committee, 906 Olive 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 
E. (9) $248.91. 


A. Stephen A. Mitchell, Post Office Box 
932, Taos, N. Mex. 


A. J. R. Modrall, Post Office Box 466, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 

B. Aetna Life Insurance Co. and Aetna 
Casualty & Surety Co., 151 Farmington Ave- 
nue, Hartford, Conn. 


A. J. R. Modrall, Post Office Box 466, Al- 
buquerque, N. Mex. 

B. Travelers Insurance Co. and Travelers 
pacar Co., 1 Tower Square, Hartford, 

mn. 


A. Marion S. Monk, Jr., Batchelor, La. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. G. Merrill Moody, 925 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $13.84. E. (9) $78.28. 
A. Carlos Moore, 25 Louisiana 

NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 


Avenue, 


A. Jo V. Morgan, Jr., 815 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Humane Association, 
Office Box 1266, Denver, Colo. 

D. (6) $1,250. E. (9) $177.67. 


Post 


A. Morison, Clapp, Abrams & Haddock, 
the Pennsylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Sperry & Hutchinson Co., 330 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Motor Commerce Association, Inc., 4004 
Versailles Road, Lexington, Ky. 

D. (6) $1,700. E. (9) $1,252.39. 

A. T. H. Mullen, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 
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A.T. H. Mullen, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 
122 East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. John H. Murdoch, Jr., 402 Barclay 
Building, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 

B. National Water Co. Conference, 402 
Barclay Building, Bala-Cynwyd, Pa. 


A. John J. Murphy, Wilelinor Estates, 
Route 2, Box 113-D, Edgewater, Md. 
B. National Customs Service Association. 


A. Robert F. Murphy, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $2,582.16. E. (9) $58.15. 


A. William E. Murray, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


A. William E. Murtha, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Augustus Nasmith, Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, Raymond Plaza, Newark, N.J. 

B. Associated Railroads of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania Station, Raymond Plaza, New- 
ark, N.J. 

A. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Building Own- 
ers & Managers, 134 South LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $306.76. 

A. National Association of Direct Selling 
Companies, 163-165 Center Street, Winona, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $15,000. E. (9) $6.75. 

A. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


D. (6) $495.71. E. (9) $7,411.46. 


A. National Association of Food Chains, 
1725 I Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $350. E. (9) $350. 

A. National Association of Frozen Food 
Packers, 919 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C, 

A. National Association of Margarine Man- 
ufacturers, Munsey Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,627.32. E. (9) $1,627.32. 

A. National Association of Postal Super- 
visors, Post Office Box 1924, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,000. E. (9) $23,871.64. 

A. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

D. (6) $829.87. E. (9) $485. 

A. National Association of Travel Orga- 
nizations, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $40,798.90. E. (9) $682.50. 

A. National Automobile Dealers Associa- 
tion, 2000 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,824.70. E. (9) $12,824.70. 

A. National Broiler Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $200. 
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A. National Coal Association, Coal Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 


A. National Committee To Abolish HUAC, 
No. 555 Western Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,437.47. E. (9) $1,437.47. 

A. National Committee for Immigration 
Reform, 1616 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $4,798.33. 

A. National Committee for International 
Development, 1762 Church Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D. (6) $50. E. (9) $393.02. 


A. National Conference of Non-Profit Ship- 
ping Associations, Inc., 26 Auburn Avenue, 
Post Office Box 1736, Atlanta, Ga. 

A. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $9,256.48. E. (9) $9,256.48. 

A. National Council of Agricultural Em- 
ployers, 620 Southern Building, Washington, 
D 


O. 

D. (6) 8605.19. E. (9) $605.19. 

A. National Council on Business Mail, Inc., 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $29.93. E. (9) $250. 


A. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, Inc., 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. National Electrical Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 155 East 44th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. National Farmers Organization, Corning, 
Iowa. 

E. (9) $755.95. 

A. National Federation of Independent 
Business Inc., 920 Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $21,748.64. E. (9) $21,748.64. 

A. National Fisheries Institute, Inc., 1614 
20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. National Forest Products Association, 
1619 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


D. (6) $1,229.31. E. (9) $1,211.38. 


A. National Housing Conference, Inc., 1250 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $20,581.92. E. (9) $20,697.51. 

A. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $105.47. 

A. National League of Insured Savings As- 
sociations, 1200 17th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,353.81. E. (9) $384. 

A. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,446.50. E. (9) $1,446.50. 


A. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (7) $25,417.49. 

A. National Multiple Sclerosis Society, 
257 Park Avenue South, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $446.75. 


A. National Parking Association, 1101 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,999.98. 

A. National Retail Furniture Association, 
1150 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, Ill. 
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A. National Right To Work Committee, 
1900 L Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $9,777.16. E. (9) $3,105.44. 

A. National Retail Merchants Association, 
100 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $5,572.69. 

A. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $865. 


A. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $87,252. E. (9) $3,959. 

A. National Tire Dealers and Retreaders 
Association, 1843 L Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 


A. National Utility Contractors Association, 
Inc., 815 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $200. 


A. The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, 1730 Chicago Avenue, Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,256.20. E. (9) $1,800. 

A. Nation-Wide Committee on Import- 
Export Policy, 815 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $10,600. E. (9) $7,328.16. 


A. Robert R. Neal, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Alan M. Nedry, 888 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern California Edison Co., Post 
Office Box 351, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $250. E. (9) $1,767.88. 

A. George R. Nelson, 1300 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Machinists, 
1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $1,031.91. 

A. New England Shoe & Leather Associa- 
tion, 210 Lincoln Street, Boston, Mass. 

D. (6) $423.25. E. (9) $423.35. 

A. Sarah H. Newman, 1029 Vermont Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Consumers League, 1029 Ver- 
mont Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,650. 

A. George L, Nichols, 1909 Q Street NW., 

n, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $35.11. 

A. Patrick J. Nilan, 817 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,999.98. E. (9) $511.18. 


A. Stanley D. Noble, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
Munsey Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Robert W. Nolan, 1303 New Hampshire 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Fleet Reserve Association, 1303 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. 


A. Charles M. Noone, 1209 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
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B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,500. E. (9) $527.63. 

A. Joseph A. Noone, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. O. L. Norman, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Electric Com- 
panies, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $455. E. (9) $5.66. 

A. Robert H. North, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. North Carolina Cotton Promotion Asso- 
ciation, Inc., Box 5425, Raleigh, N.C. 
E. (9) $346.43. 


A. Harry E. Northam, 185 North Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

B. Association of American Physicians & 
Surgeons, Inc., 185 North Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

A. E. M. Norton, 30 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 

A. Michael J. Norton, 30 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $469.25. 

A. Ira H. Nunn, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D, (6) $2,250, E. (9) $250. 

A. Seward P. Nyman, 3301 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. ) - 

B. American Podiatry Association, 3301 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $650. 

A. William B. O'Connell, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen, 
2247 West Lawrence Avenue, Chicago, III. 

A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper Institute, Inc., 122 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. R. E. O'Connor, 122 East 42d Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. American Paper & Pulp Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Transit Association, 355 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $796.26. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Citizens Committee for Balanced Legis- 
lative Representation, 870 Market Street, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $5,000. E. (9) $4,407.91. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. El Paso Natural Gas Co., 1 Chase Man- 
hattan Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $397.55. 


February, 23, 1966 


A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Outdoor Amusement Business Associa- 
tion, Box 143, Southfield, Mich. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $12.23. 

A. O'Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Roadside Business Association, 1430 
Rand Tower, Minneapolis, Minn, 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $1,322.15. 

A. O’Connor, Green, Thomas & Walters, 
508 Federal Bar Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Upper Mississippi Towing Corp., 7703 
Normandale Road, Minneapolis, Minn. 

D. (6) $2,500. E. (9) $527.66. 

A. John B. O’Day, 11 East Adams Street, 
Chicago, II. 

B. Insurance Economics Society of Ameri- 
ca, 11 East Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $6,502.76. 


A. John A. O'Donnell, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Federation of Sugarcane 
Planters, Gonzaga Building, Manila, Philip- 
pines. 

D. (6) $1,500. 

A. John A, O'Donnell, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Philippine Sugar Association, 409 Davies 
Building, Manila, Philippines. 

D. (6) $4,500. 

A. Jane O'Grady, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, 15 Union Square, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,030. E. (9) $418.41. 


A. The Ohio Railroad Association, 16 East 
Broad Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

E. (9) $1,659.12. 

A. Alvin E. Oliver, 400 Folger Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Grain & Feed Dealers National Associ- 
ation, 400 Folger Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Samuel Omasta, 702 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Limestone Institute, Inc., 702 
H Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $5. 

A. Harry D. Orr, Jr., 1 North LaSalle Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

B. Robert O. Anderson, Roswell, N. Mex. 

E. (9) $50.95. 

A. Morris E. Osburn, Central Trust Build- 
ing, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee. 

A. Osceola Operating Corp., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $2,650.14. 

A. Kermit Overby, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Raymond S. Page, Jr., Mill Creek Ter- 
race, Gladwyne, Pa. 

B. Campbell Soup Co., 375 Memorial Ave- 
nue, Camden, N.J. 


A. Walter Page, Box 128, Cazenovia, N.Y. 

A. Everett L. Palmer, 901 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

B. Pennsylvania Power. & Light Co., 901 
Hamilton Street, Allentown, Pa. 

E. (9) $89.63. 


February 23, 1966 


A. Lew M. Paramore, Town House Hotel, 
Post Office Box 1310, Kansas City, Kans. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramac, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. J. D. Parel, 244 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C, 


A. James D. Parriott, Jr., 539 South Main 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

B. Marathon Oil Co., 
Street, Findlay, Ohio. 

A. Robert D. Partridge, 2000 Florida Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $25. 


A. James G. Patton. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational and Coopera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denyer, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,375. E. (9) $405.99. 


539 South Main 


A. Lynn C. Paulson, 1735 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Independent Dairies Associa- 
tion, 1735 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $27.99. 


A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Charitable Contributors Association, 100 
Old York Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. Family Tax Association, 100 Old York 
Road, Jenkintown, Pa. 

A. Philip C. Pendleton, Second Street Pike, 
Bryn Athyn, Pa. 

B. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 


A. Peter J. Pestillo, 1155 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Restaurant Association, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 1530 
North Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,437.48. E. (9) $125. 


A, A. Harold Peterson, 500 Minnesota Fed- 
eral Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

B. National R.E.A. Telephone Association, 
500 Minnesota Federal Building, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

D. (6) $4,500. E. (9) $1,392.12. 


A. Ervin L. Peterson, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Milk Industry Foundation & Internal 
Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers, 910 
17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Citrus Mutual, Lakeland, Fla. 

D. (6) $1,200. E. (9) $43.50. 

A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. Florida Fruit & Vegetable Association, 
Post Office Box 6787, Orlando, Fla. 

E. (9) $7.50. 


A. J. Hardin Peterson, Post Office Drawer 
BS, Lakeland, Fla. 

B. West Coast Inland Navigation District, 
Courthouse, Bradenton, Fla. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) 821. 


A. Kenneth T. Peterson, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hotel and Restaurant Employees and 
Bartenders International Union, 6 East 
Fourth Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

D. (6) $2,499.99. 
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A. Pharmaceutical Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, 1155 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. John P. Philbin, 510 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc., 150 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $109.56. 


A. Richard N. Philleo, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 535 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $450. E. (9) $25.70. 

A. Tom Pickett, 944 Transportation Build- 
ing, Washington, D.. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $28.49. 


A. James H. Pipkin, 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Texaco, Inc., 135 East 42d Street, New 
York, N.Y. 


D. (6) $700. E. (9) $1,155. 


A. The Pitcairn Co., 100 West 10th Street, 
Wilmington, Del. 

A. Plains Cotton Growers, Inc., 1720 Ave- 
nue M, Lubbock, Tex. 

D. (6) $20,566.34. E. (9) $1,350. 

A. James K. Polk, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., 4 Irving Place, New York, N.Y. 


A. John W. Pompelli, 1 Farragut Square 
South, Washington, D.C, 

B. American Medical Association, 535 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $25.30. 

A. Robert R. Poston, 908 Colorado Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Mutual Savings 
Banks, 200 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $900. E. (9) $142.87. 

A. Ramsay D. Potts, 910 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $6.75. 


A. William J. Potts, Jr., 1735 DeSales Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association on Broadcasting Standards, 
Inc., 1741 DeSales Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Richard M. Powell, 1210 Tower Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Refrigerated 
Warehouses, 1210 Tower Building, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


A. William I. Powell, 1110 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, 1110 Ring Building, Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $4.80. 

A. Graydon R. Powers, Jr., 1735 DeSales 
Street NW., Washington, D. O. 

A. Marvin J. Powers, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. William C. Prather, 221 North LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, III. : 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North LaSalle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $400. 
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A. William H. Press, 1616 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $7,500. 

A. Forrest J. Prettyman, 730 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C 


D. (6) $150. 

A. Luke C. Quinn, Jr., 1001 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Cancer Society, New York, 
N.Y., Arthritis Foundation, New York, N.Y., 
National Multiple Sclerosis Society, New 
York, N.Y., and United Cerebral Palsy Asso- 
ciations, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $7,750.01. E. (9) $6,290.41. 

A. Alex Radin, 919 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Public Power Association, 919 
18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $101. 

A. Edward F. Ragland, 6917 Marbury Road, 
Bethesda, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 1735 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railway Labor Executives’ Association, 
400 First Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Railway Progress Institute, 38 South 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


A. Alan T. Rains, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
Gatien, 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 

.O. 


A. Donald J. Ramsey, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500.03. E. (9) $40. 

A. James A. Ransford, 1701 Pennsylvania 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Tidewater Oil Co. 

A. Sydney C. Reagan, 
Drive, Dallas, Tex. 

B. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla. 

D. (6) $160. 


A. Otie M. Reed, 1107 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,150. E. (9) $1,995.13. 

A. W. O. Reed, 6254 Woodland Drive, Dal- 
las, Tex. 

B. Texas Railroads. 

A. J. A. Reidelbach, Jr., 1119 Barr Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Home Manufacturers Association, 1119 
Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. 


3840 Greenbrier 


A. William M. Requa, 732 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

A. Reserve Officers Association of the 
United States, 333 Pennsylvania Avenue SE., 
Washington, D.C. 


A. Retired Officers Association, 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
D. (6) $131,129.17. 


1625 I 


A. Retirement Federation of Civil Serv- 
ice Employees of the U.S. Government, 900 F 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $12,189.90. E. (9) $8,010.87. 
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A. Theron J. Rice, 1710 H Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Continental Oil Co., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


A. James W. Richards, 1000 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Company (Indiana), 910 
South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, II. 

D. (6) $1,133.34. E. (9) $12. 

A. Dorsey Richardson, 61 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. 

B. Investment Company Institute, 61 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

A. James W. Riddell, 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association, Washington, 
D.c. 


731 Washington 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. C.I.T. Financial Corp., 650 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Entertainment Law Committee, 731 
Washington Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Indian Sugar Milis Association; Cal- 
cutta, India. 


A. James W. Riddell, 731 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. State Farm Mutual Insurance Co., 
Bloomington, II. 


A. Richard J. Riddick, 1012 14th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Freight Forwarders Institute, 1012 14th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,750. E. (9) $238.90. 

A. Siert F. Riepmax, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

A. Paul H. Robbins, 2029 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Society of Professional Engi- 
neers, 2029 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250. 

A. Austin L. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., W n, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association of 
America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) 8812.50. 

A. Clyde F. Roberts, Jr., 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Roberts & Holland, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. Furman-Wolfson Corp., 1440 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $106.40. 

A. Roberts & Holland, 405 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

B. I. O. S., Ltd. (S.A.), 119 rue de Lausanne, 
Geneva, Switzerland. 

D. (6) $9,700. 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, c/o 
Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West Pine Street, 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $500. 


A. Kenneth A. Roberts, 423 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Animal Health Institute, c/o Mr. Robert 
Brouse, 1030 15th Street NW., Room 940, 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. 
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A. Charles A. Robinson, Jr., 2000 Florida 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $183. 

A. Donald L. Rogers, 730 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of Registered Bank Holding 
Companies, 730 15th Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $437.50. 

A. Frank W. Rogers, 1700 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Oil & Gas Association, South 
609 Grand Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $526, 


A. John F. Rolph, III, 815 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Bankers Association, 90 
Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Ad Hoc Committee of Publishing Com- 
panies, 60-62 Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $27.18. 

A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. American Insurance Association, 
Williams Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $0.76. 
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A. Royall, Koegel & Rogers, 1730 K Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Pinkerton's, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 


154 Nassau Street, 


A. John Forney Rudy, 902 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, 

A. Albert R. Russell, 1918 North Parkway, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $378. E. (9) $224.12. 

A. William H. Ryan, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,461.52. 

A. Robert A. Saltzstein, 1300 Wyatt Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Business Press, Inc., 205 East 
42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $1,145.03. 

A. William H. Scheick, 1735 New York Ave- 
nue, Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Institute of Architects, 
1735 New York Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $144.19. 


A. C. Herschel Schooley, 815 15th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Bankers Association of 
America, Sauk Centre, Minn. 

D. (6) $4,000. E. (9) $2,976.55. 

A. Hilliard Schulberg, 1900 L Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Washington, D.C., Retail Liquor Dealers 
Association, Inc., 1900 L Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $28. 


A. Durward Seals, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. United Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Asso- 
88 777 14th Street NW., Washington, 
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A, Hollis M. Seavey, 1771 N Street, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Broadcasters, 
1771 N Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Clayton A. Seeber, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $874.17. E. (9) $170.52. 

A. Leo Seybold, 1000 Connecticut Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $665. E. (9) $206.05. 

A. Alvin Shapiro, 919 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Merchant Marine Institute, 
Inc., 919 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $300. E. (9) $47.67. 

A. David C. Sharman, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Optometric Association, Inc., 
care of Dr. Melvin D. Wolfberg, 100 West Pine 
Street, Selinsgrove, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,093.75. E. (9) $474.08. 

A. A. Manning Shaw, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $604. 


A. Carroll M. Shaw, 6326 Southcrest Drive 
Shreveport, La. f 
B. Amalgamated Transit Union, AFL-CIO, 


5025 Wisconsin Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


A. Shaw, Pittman, Potts, Trowbridge & 
Madden, 910 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. League of Americans Residing Abroad, 
910 17th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. William L. Shea, 1026 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Osceola Operating Corp., 230 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,075. E. (9) $575.14. 

A. Ira Shesser, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative As- 
sociation, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Max Shine, 900 F Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical Engi- 
neers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) 8992.50. E. (9) $20. 

A. Robert L. Shortle, 306 International 
Trade Mart, New Orleans, La. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Charles B. Shuman, Merchandise Mart 
Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $767. 

A. Sidley, Austin, Burgess & Smith, 1625 
IStreet NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Inland Steel Co., 30 West Monroe Street, 
Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $5,900. 

A. Silver Users Association, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $245. E. (9) $1114.33. 

A. Six Agency Committee, 909 South 
Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $31,700. E. (9) $6,614.67. 
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A. Harold S. Skinner, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York, N.Y. 

B. Continental Oil Co. 

A. Carstens Slack, 1625 I Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. Phillips Petroleum Co., 
Okla. 


Bartlesville, 


A. Harold Slater, 1 Farragut Square South, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Medical Association, 
North Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $487.50. E. (9) $15.88. 

A. Stephen Slipher, 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $3,125. E. (9) $12. 
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A. W. A. Smallwood, 1925 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Communications Workers of America, 
1925 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dudley Smith, 732 Shoreham Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. Association of Sugar Producers of 
Puerto Rico, 732 Shoreham Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. E. Stratford Smith, 1101 17th Street 
NW. Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 

A. Gordon L. Smith, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Edward Gottlieb & Associates, Ltd., 640 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

E. (9) $22.40. 

A. Harold Arden Smith, 605 West Olympic 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 225 Bush 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $50.50. 

A. Irvin A. Smith, 418 East Rosser Avenue, 
Bismarck, N. Dak. 

E. (9) $489.85. 

A. James R. Smith, 1060 Omaha National 
Bank Building, Omaha, Nebr. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 

A. Lloyd W. Smith, 416 Shoreham Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C, 

B. Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad 
Co., 547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, III., 
and Great Northern Railway Co., 175 East 
Fourth Street, St. Paul, Minn. 

A. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $250, E. (9) $250. 


A. Robert B. Smith, 121 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 


B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 200 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. Wallace M. Smith, 829 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mutual Insurance Alliance, 
20 North Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $30. 


A. Wayne H. Smithey, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Ford Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich, 

A. Lyle O. Snader, 244 Transportation 
Building, Washington, D.C. 
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B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $87.20. E. (9) $65. 

A. Thaddeus S. Snell, 134 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, II. 

B. National Particleboard Association, 711 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,500. 


A. Frank B. Snodgrass, 1726 M Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Burley & Dark Leaf Tobacco Export 
Association, Inc., Post Office Box 860, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 

D. (6) $375. E. (9) $54. 


A. Edward F. Snyder, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $2,163.46. 


A. J. R. Snyder, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Railroad Trainman. 

A. Society for Animal Protective Legisla- 
tion, Post Office Box 3719, Georgetown Sta- 
tion, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,461.79. E. (9) $4,612.08. 


A. Marvin J. Sonosky, 1225 19th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. J. Taylor Soop, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Electrical 
Workers, 330 South Wells Street, Chicago, 
III. 

D. (6) $221.58. 


A. Southern States. Industrial Council, 
1103-1111 Stahlman Building, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

D. (6) $33,084.64. E. (9) $5,550. 


A. Southwestern Peanut Shellers Associa- 
tion, Drawer 747, Durant, Okla, 

E. (9) $150. 

A. William W. Spear, 214 Fremont Na- 
tional Bank Building, Fremont, Nebr. 

B. Standard Oil Co. (Indiana), 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $729.17. E. (9) $10.03. 

A. John F. Speer, Jr., 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers and Milk Industry Founda- 
tion, 1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. State and Federal Relations, National 
Education Association, 1201 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C, 

E. (9) $12,416.10. 


A. Raymond E. Steele, 1511 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American & Canadian 
Importers of Green Olives, Inc., 70 Wall 
Street, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $2,000. E. (9) $84.50. 

A. Nell May F. Stephens, Post Office Box 
6234, Northwest Station, Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell M. Stephens, 900 F Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Technical En- 
gineers, 900 F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $240. E. (9) $20. 


A, Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Hamilton Watch Co. and Elgin National 
Watch Co. 

D. (6) $200. 
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A. Steptoe & Johnson, 1250 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. International Telephone & Telegraph 
Corp., 320 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Sterling F. Stoudenmire, Jr., 61 St. 
Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 
B. Waterman Steamship Corp., 61 St. 


Joseph Street, Mobile, Ala. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Hualapai Tribe of the Hualapai 
Reservation, Peach Springs, Ariz. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Laguna Pueblo of New Mexico, Laguna, 
N. Mex. 


A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. Metlakatla Indian Community, 
Office Box 142, Metlakatla, Alaska. 
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A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Nez Perce Tribe, Lapwai, Idaho. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Oglala Sioux Tribe of the Pine 
Ridge Reservation, Pine Ridge, S. Dak. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 


B. Salt River Pima-Maricopa Indian Com- 
munity, Box 907—X, Route 7, Scottsdale, Ariz, 
A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 
B. The San Carlos Apache Tribe, San 
Carlos, Ariz, 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

B. The Seneca Nation of Indians, 25 Main 
Street, Salamanca, N.Y. 

A. Strasser, Spiegelberg, Fried, Frank & 
Kampelman, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. The Tuscarora Nation of Indians, Tus- 
carora Reservation, Lewiston, N.Y. 


A. Ronnie J. Straw, 2000 Florida Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. Herald E. Stringer, 1608 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. The American Legion, 700 North Penn- 
sylvania Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $4,625. E. (9) $415.51. 

A. William A. Stringfellow, 6004 Roosevelt 
Street, Bethesda, Md. 

B. National Association of Mutual Insur- 
ance Agents, 520 Investment Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C, 

E. (9) $87.60. 

A. Norman Strunk, 221 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 

D. (6) $1,875. 
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A. Sam S. Studebaker, Tipp City, Ohio. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Walter B. Stults, 537 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Small Business 
Investment Companies, 537 Washington 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $600. 

A. Barry Sullivan, 536 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of River & Harbor 
Contractors, 3900 North Charles Street, Balti- 
more, Md. 

D. (6) $750. E. (9) $64.10. 

A. Roger H. Sullivan. 

B. American Sugar Co., 120 Wall Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Frank L. Sundstrom, 1290 Avenue of the 
Americas, New York, N.Y. 

B. Schenley Industries, Inc., 1290 Avenue 
of the Americas, New York, N.Y. 


A. C. Austin Sutherland, 1616 P Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc., 1616 
P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Noble J. Swearingen, 224 East Capitol 
Street, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Tuberculosis Association, 1790 
Broadway, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $400. E. (9) $48.60. 

A. Russell A. Swindell, Post Office Box 2635, 
Raleigh, N.C. 

B. North Carolina Railroad Association, 
Post Office Box 2635, Raleigh, N.C. 

D. (6) $2,772.66. E. (9) $842.15. 

A. Ralph L. Tabor, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Automobile Association, 1712 
G Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Charles P. Taft, 1028 Connecticut Ave- 
nue NW., W. D. C. 

B. Legislative Committee of the Commit- 
tee for a National Trade Policy, Inc., 1028 
Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Glenn J. Talbott. 

B. The Farmers’ Educational & Co-Opera- 
tive Union of America, 1575 Sherman Street, 
Denver, Colo.; 1012 14th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A. C. M. Tarr, 1909 Q Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Retired Civil 
Employees, 1909 Q Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,846.14. E. (9) $81.60. 


A. Wm. B. Thompson, Jr., 244 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. John N. Thurman, 1625 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Pacific American Steamship Association, 
635 Sacramento Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

D. (6) $1,125. E. (9) $710.81. 

A. William H. Tinney, 1223 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Pennsylvania Railroad Co., 6 Penn 
Center Plaza, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. E. Linwood Tipton, 1105 Barr Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Association of Ice Cream 
Manufacturers & Milk Industry Foundation, 
1105 Barr Building, Washington, D.C. 
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A. M. S. Tisdale, 2355 Alameda Street, 
Vallejo, Calif. 

B. Armed Services Committee, Chamber 
of Commerce of Vallejo. 

A. Tobacco Associates, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $1,314. 
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A. H. Willis Tobler, 30 F Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Milk Producers Federation, 30 
F Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $125. E. (9) $127.40. 

A. F. Gerald Toye, 777 14th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. General Electric Co., 570 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York, N.Y. 

D. (6) $500. E. (9) $28.38. 


A. Matt Triggs, 425 13th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $1,933.34. E (9) $24.95. 

A. Glenwood S. Troop, Jr., 812 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

D. (6) $2,107.50. E. (9) $18.75. 

A. Joel B. True, 840 New Hampshire Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Galen Douglas Trussell, 918 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Dick Tullis, 307 Maple Terrace, Dallas, 
Tex. 

B. Superior Oil Co., Houston, Tex., and 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

D. (6) $100. E. (9) $100. 

A. John W. Turner, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
B. of L.E. Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A. William S. Tyson, 821 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Western Range Association, 375 North 
Fulton Street, Fresno, Calif. 

E. (9) $80.70. 

A. Gladys Uhl, 1616 18th Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B. National Committee for Immigration 
Reform, 1616 18th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $1,135.26. E. (9) $462.19. 

A. David G. Unger, Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 


A. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreveport, 
La. 


E. (9) $690. 

A. United Federation of Postal Clerks, 817 
14th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $50,783.27. 


A. United States Cane Sugar Refiners’ As- 
sociation, 1001 Connecticut Avenue, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

E. (9) $411.75. 

A. United States Savings & Loan League, 
221 North La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

E. (9) $23,002.25. 

A. Theodore A. Vanderzyde, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 
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B. District Lodge No. 44, International As- 
sociation of Machinists, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,000. E. (9) $15. 

A. Charles R. Van Horn, 
Streets NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., Charles 
and Baltimore Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


17th and H 


A. Mrs. Lois W. Van Valkenburgh, 1673 
Preston Road, Alexandria, Va. 

B. Citizens Committee for UNISEP, 20 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $121.90. E. (9) $7. 


A. Veterans of World War I, USA, Inc., 40 
G Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


A. L. T. Vice, 1700 K Street NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B. Standard Oil Co. of California, 1700 K 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

E. (9) $175. 

A. R. K. Vinson, 1400 20th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Machinery Dealers National Association, 
1400 20th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. The Voice of the People in Action, 621 
Sheridan Street, Chillum, Md. 

B. Dr. Russell Forrest Egner, 621 Sheridan 
Street, Chillum, Md. 

D. (6) $460. 

A. John S. Walker, 1002 Ring Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Hanna Mining Co., 100 Erieview Plaza, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $17. 

A. William A. Walton, 820 Quincy Street, 
Topeka, Kans. 

B. Kansas Railroad Committee, 820 Quincy 
Street, Topeka, Kans. 


A. Washington Home Eule Committee, 
Inc., 924 14th Street NW., W. » D.C. 

D. (6) $5,607.50. E. (9) $3,598.15. 

A. Jeremiah C. Waterman, 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. Southern Pacific Co., 205 Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $500. 

A. Waterways Bulk Transportation Coun- 
cil, Inc., 10 East 40th Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Atlantic Refining Co., 260 South 
Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

D. (6) $300. 


A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Eastern Meat Packers Association, Inc., 
1820 Massachusetts Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $5. E. (9) $1.89. 

A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The National Independent Meat Pack- 
ers Association, 1820 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $225. E. (9) $25.18. 


A. E. E. Webster, 400 First Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employes, 12050 Woodward Avenue, Detroit, 
Mich. 

D. (6) $805.15. 

A. Dr. Frank J. Welch, 3724 Manor Road, 
Chevy Chase, Md. 

B. The Tobacco Institute, Inc., 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
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A. Joseph E. Welch, 1630 Locust Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

B. Wellington ement 1630 
Locust Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Co., 


A. Wenchel, Schulman & Manning, 1625 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Michael Ladney, Jr., 18125 East Ten 
Mile Road, East Detroit, Mich. 


A. West Coast Inlañd Navigation District, 
Court House, Bradenton, Fla. 
E. (9) $601.30. 


A. John C. White, 1317 F Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Private Truck Council of America, Inc., 
1317 F Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Marc A. White, 888 17th Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Securities Deal- 
ers, Inc. 

A. Donald S. Whyte, 1629 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Industrial Bankers Associa- 
tion, 1629 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $375. 


A. Louis E. Whyte, 918 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Independent Natural Gas Association 
of America, 918 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D. O. 

A. Claude C. Wild, Jr., 1120 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. Gulf Oil Corp., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

D. (6) $1,000. E. (9) $250. 

A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Society of Travel Agents, Inc., 
360 Lexington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 
B. Arapahoe Indian Tribe, Fort Washakie, 


Wyo. 
E. (9) $1.40. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Confederated Salish and Kootenai Tribes 
of the Flathead Reservation, Montana. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Congress of American Indians, 
1765 P Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A, Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Quinaielt Tribe of Indians, Taholah, 
Wash. 

E. (9) $2. 


A. Wilkinson, Cragun & Barker, 1616 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Spokane Tribe of Indians, Wellpinit, 
Wash. 

A. John Willard, Box 1172, Helena, Mont. 

B. Montana Railroad Association, Helena, 
Mont. 
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A. Harding deC. Williams, 1300 Connecti- 
cut, Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III.; 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $1,916. E. (9) $74.17. 


A. Robert E. Williams, 1000 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Air Transport Association of America, 
1000 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

D. (6) $465. E. (9) $275.35. 


A. John C. Williamson, 1300 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C, 

B. National Association of Real Estate 
Boards, 36 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, 
III.; 1300 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D. (6) $4,250. E. (9) $213.66. 

A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Committee for Automobile Excise Tax 
Repeal, 900 17th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

E. (9) $81.62. 


A. Wilmer, Cutler & Pickering, 900 17th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Government of the Bahamas, Nassau, 
Bahamas. 
E. (9) $26.62. 


A. Clark L. Wilson, 1145 19th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 
B. Emergency Lead-Zinc Committee. 


A. E. Raymond Wilson, 245 Second Street 
NE., Washington D.C. 

B. Friends Committee on National Legis- 
lation, 245 Second Street NE., Washington, 
D.C, 

D. (6) $1,392.31. 

A. Richard W. Wilson, 121 Second Street 
NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Rural Electric Cooperative 
Association, 2000 Florida Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

D. (6) $150. 


A. W. E. Wilson, 1525 Fairfield Avenue, 
Shreveport, La. 

B. Union Producing Co., 1525 Fairfield 
Avenue, Shreveport, La., and United Gas 
Pipe Line Co., 1525 Fairfield Avenue, Shreve- 
port, La. 

D. (6) $600. E. (9) $90. 

A. Morton M. Winston. 

B. Cleary, Gottlieb, Steen & Hamilton, 224 
Southern Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. Everett T. Winter, 225 South Meramec, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

B. Mississippi Valley Association, 225 South 
Meramec, St. Louis, Mo. 


A. Richard F, Witherall, 702 Majestic Build- 
ing, Denver, Colo. 
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B. Colorado Railroad Association, 702 


Majestic Building, Denver, Colo. 

A. Lawton B. Wolfe, 1132 Pennsylvania 
Building, Washington, D.C, 

B. Distilled Spirits Institute, 1132 Penn- 
sylvania Building, Washington, D.C. 


A. Russell J. Woodman, 400 First Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Transportation- Communication Em- 
ployees Union, 3960 Lindell Boulevard, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


A. Albert Young Woodward, 815 Connecti- 
cut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Signal Oil & Gas Co., 1010 Wilshire 
Boulevard, Los Angeles, Calif. 

A. Albert Y. Woodward, 815 Connecticut 
Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Flying Tiger Line, Inc., Lockheed 
Air Terminal, Burbank, Calif. 

A. Hal J. Wright, 1612 K Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.C. : 

B. Standard Oil Co, (New Jersey), 30 Rock- 
efeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 

A. John H. Yingling, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Support Group for Progressive Banking, 
905 16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $200. E. (9) $25. 

A. Howard E. Young, 4622 Creek Shore 
Drive, Rockville, Md. 

B. Best Universal Lock Co., Inc., Post Office 
Box 103, Indianapolis, Ind. 

D. (6) $30.90. 

A. J. Banks Young, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Cotton Council of America, 
Post Office Box 12285, Memphis, Tenn. 

D. (6) $408. 

A. Kenneth Young, 815 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 815 
16th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $3,836. E. (9) $316.80. 

A. Sidney Zagri, 25 Louisiana Avenue NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
25 Louisiana Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $5,006. 


A. Gordon K. Zimmerman, Washington, 
D.C. 

B. National Association of Soil & Water 
Conservation Districts, League City, Tex. 

A. Zimring, Gromfine, and Sternstein, 1155 
15th Street NW., Washington, D.C., and 11 
South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 

A. Roger E. Zylstra, 1101 17th Street, NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Smith & Pepper, 1101 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

D. (6) $50. 
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REGISTRATIONS 


February 23, 1966 


The following registrations were submitted for the fourth calendar quarter 1965: 


(Nore.—The form used for registration is reproduced below. In the interest of economy in the Recor, questions are 
not repeated, only the essential answers are printed, and are indicated by their respective letter and number.) 


FILE One Copy WITH THE SECRETARY OF THE SENATE AND FILE Two Copres WITH THE CLERK OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: 


‘This page (page 1) is designed to supply identifying data; and page 2 (on the back of this page) deals with financial data. 


PLACE AN "X" BELOW THE APPROPRIATE LETTER OR FIGURE IN THE BOX AT THE RIGHT OF THE "REPORT" HEADING BELOW: 


“PRELIMINARY” REPORT (“Registration”): To “register,” place an “X” below the letter “P” and fill out page 1 only. 


“QUARTERLY” REPORT: To indicate which one of the four calendar quarters is covered by this Report, place an X“ below the appropriate 


figure. 


Fill out both page 1 amd page 2 and as many additional pages as may be required. The first additional page should be num- 


bered as page 3,“ and the rest of such pages should be “4,” “5,” “6,” etc. Preparation and filing in accordance with instructions will 
accomplish compliance with all quarterly reporting requirements of the Act. 


ern 


REPORT 


PURSUANT TO FEDERAL REGULATION OF LOBBYING AcT 


(Mark one square only) 


NOTE ON ITEM “A”.—(a) IN GENERAL. 


This Report“ form may be used by either an organization or an individual, as follows: 
(i) Employee“. To file as an “employee”, state (in Item B!) the name, address, and nature of business of the “employer”. 


(If the 


“employee” is a firm [such as a law firm or public relations firm], partners and salaried staff members of such firm may join in 


filing a Report as an “employee”’.) 


(ii) Employer“ —To file as an “employer”, write “None” in answer to Item “B”. 


(b) SEPARATE REPORTS. 


An agent or employee should not attempt to combine his Report with the employer’s Report: 


(i) Employers subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their agents or employees. 


(ii) Employees subject to the Act must file separate Reports and are not relieved of this requirement merely because Reports are 


filed by their employers. 


A. ORGANIZATION OR INDIVIDUAL FILING: 


1. State name, address, and nature of business. 


2. If this Report is for an Employer, list names of agents or employees 


who will file Reports for this Quarter. 


Nor on Item “B".—Reports by Agents or Employees. 


An employee is to file, each quarter, as many Reports as he has employers, except 


that: (a) If a particular undertaking is jointly financed by a group of employers, the group is to be considered as one employer, but all 
members of the group are to be named, and the contribution of each member is to be specified; (b) if the work is done in the interest of 
one person but payment therefor is made by another, a single Report—naming both persons as employers“ —is to be filed each quarter. 


B. EMPLOYER—State name, address, and nature of business. If there is no employer, write “None.” 


NOTE on ITEM “C".—(a) The expression “in connection with legislative interests,“ as used in this Report, means in connection with 


attempting, directly or indirectly, to influence the passage or defeat of legislation.” 


“The term ‘legislation’ means bills, resolutions, amend- 


ments, nominations, and other matters pending or proposed in either House of Congress, and includes any other matter which may be the 


subject of action by either House’’—§ 802 (e). 


(b) Before undertaking any activities in connection with legislative interests, organizations and individuals subject to the Lobbying 
Act are required to file a “Preliminary” Report (Registration). 
(c) After beginning such activities, they must file a “Quarterly” Report at the end of each calendar quarter in which they have either 
received or expended anything of value in connection with legislative interests. 


C. LEGISLATIVE INTERESTS, AND PUBLICATIONS in connection therewith: 


1. State approximately how long legisla- 
tive interests are to continue. If receipts 
and expenditures in connection with 
legislative interests have terminated, 

place an X“ in the box at the 
U left, so that this Office will no 

longer expect to receive Reports. 


2. State the general legislative interests of 
the person filing and set forth the specific 
legislative interests by reciting: (a) Short 
titles of statutes and bills; (b) House and 
Senate numbers of bills, where known; (c) 
citations of statutes, where known; (d) 
whether for or against such statutes and 
bills. 


3. In the case of those publications which the 
person filing has caused to be issued or dis- 
tributed in connection with legislative in- 
terests, set forth: (a) Description, (b) quan- 
tity distributed; (c) date of distribution, (d) 
name of printer or publisher (if publications 
were paid for by person filing) or name of 
donor (if publications were received as a 
gift). 


(Answer items 1, 2, and 3 in the space below. Attach additional pages if more space is needed) 


4. If this is a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) rather than a “Quarterly” Report, state below what the nature and amount of antici- 
pated expenses will be; and if for an agent or employee, state also what the daily, monthly, or annual rate of compensation is to be. 


If this is a “Quarterly” Report, disregard this item “C4” and fill out item “D” and “E” on the back of this page. 


combine a “Preliminary” Report (Registration) with a “Quarterly” Report. 


Do not attempt to 


AFFIDAVIT 
[Omitted in printing) 
PAGE 14 
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A. Ad Hoc Committee of the Construction 
Industry Advancement Funds, 1016 20th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Kenneth D, Allen, 1701 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Health Insurance Association of Amer- 
ica, 1701 K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. American Plywood Association, 1119 
A Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

A. American Transit Association, 355 Lex- 
ington Avenue, New York, N.Y. 

A. Aris Gloves, Inc., 10 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. Consulting Engineers Council, 1155 15th 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. William S. Bergman, 201 Massachusetts 
Avenue NE., Washington, D.C. 

B. National Employment Association, 2000 
K Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Brown, Lund & Levin, 1625 I Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. j 

B. Cuban Electric Co., 100 Church Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Lowell A. Burkett, 1025 15th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Vocational Association, Inc., 
1025 15th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

A, Caplin & Drysdale, 1101 17th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Village Green Corp., Charlottesville, 
Va. 

A. George C. Cheek, 1119 A Street, Tacoma, 
Wash. ‘ 

B. American Plywood Association, 1119 A 
Street, Tacoma, Wash. 

A. Counihan, Casey & Loomis, 1000 Con- 
necticut Avenue, Washington, D.C. 

B. Bicycle Manufacturers Association, 122 
East 42d Street, New York, N.Y. 

A. Covington & Burling, 701 Union Trust 
Building, Washington, D.C. 

B. The Wisconsin Corp., 500 Union Street, 
Seattle 1, Wash. 

A. Francis J. Curry, 1701 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Disabled American Veterans, 1425 East 
McMillan Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


A. Michael B. Deane, 1518 K Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Cummins-American Corp., 1825 Glen- 
view Road, Glenview, Ill. 

A. Jerome R. Gulan, National Federation 
of Independent Business. 

B. National Federation of Independent 
Business, 921 Washington Building, 15th 
Street & New York Avenue NW., Washington, 
D.c. 

A. Randolph M. Hale, 1200 18th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. National Electrical Contractors Associa- 
tion, 1200 18th Street NW., Washington, D.C. 


A. Humor Lobby, 4323 52d Road South, 
Arlington, Va. 


A. James W: Hunt, 1615 H Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States of America, 1615 H Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D.c. 


A. Thomas John Kehoe and Associate, 1904 
Rookwood Road, Silver Spring, Md. 
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A. Glenn T. Lashley, 1712 G Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. D.C. Division, American Automobile As- 
sociation, 1712 G Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A. L. Edward Lashman, 815 16th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 


A. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 

A. Morris J. Levin, 1632 K Street NW. 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. John M. Lynham, 888 17th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Charles and Katrushka J. Parsons, 310 
Park Avenue, Pasay City, Manila, Philippines. 

A. McClure & Trotter, Suite 405, 1710 H 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. The Coca-Cola Co., Post Office Drawer 
1734, Atlanta, Ga. 


A. Gordon L. McDonough, 3808 Warren 
Street NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. David S. Moir, 2244 Live Oak Drive, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

A. Henry J. Moreschi, 905 16th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. Laborers’ International Union of North 
America, 905 16th Street NW., Washington, 
D.C. 

A: Motor & Equipment Manufacturers 
Association, 304 West 58th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 

A. National Counsel Associates, 421 New 
Jersey Avenue SE., Washington, D.C. é 

B. Central Scientific Co., 1700 Irving Park 
Road, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Olson & James, 809 Washington Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. Mr. Jack Baer, A-421 Park Drive Manor, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Earle W. Putnam, 5025 Wisconsin Ave- 
nue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Amalgamated Transit Union, 5025 Wis- 
consin Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

A. Mr. William Edwin Richardson, 
North Sycamore Street, Arlington, Va. 
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A. Stanley W. Schroeder, 1102 Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

B. American Mining Congress, Ring Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

A. Gerald A. Simmons, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 1000 
Merchandise Mart Plaza; Chicago, II. 


A. J. P. Sommer, 31 Lafayette Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
B. National Columbus Day Committee. 


A. Warren G. Taylor, 605 Central Trust 
Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 

B. Missouri Railroad Committee, 605 Cen- 
tral Trust Building, Jefferson City, Mo. 


A. Craig L. Thomas, 425 13th Street NW., 
Washington, D.C. 

B. American Farm Bureau Federation, 
1000 Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago, Ill. 


A. Joseph P. Tumulty, Jr., 1817 F Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Estate of Harry S. Leyman, care of Frost 
& Jacobs, 2310 Central Trust Tower, Cin» 
cinnati, Ohio. 
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A. Weaver, Glassie & Molloy, 1527 New 
Hampshire Avenue NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. E. Leitz, Inc., 468 Park Avenue South, 
New York, N.Y. 


A. Weil, Gotshal & Manges, 425 13th Street 
NW., Washington, D.C. 

B. Aris Gloves, Inc., 10 East 38th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 


SENATE 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


O God of deliverance, we come to Thee 
on this Ash Wednesday asking Thee to 
deliver us from evil. As Jesus went into 
the wilderness to prepare himself for 
the cross, we find ourselves in a wilder- 
ness needing preparation, 

Cleanse us from our sins and all un- 
righteousness. Open our hearts to Thy 
grace that in us and through us the evil 
of the world may be overcome with good. 

We return unto Thee in sackcloth and 
ashes, as it were, that the world might 
be saved. In quietness and confidence 
may we renew our strensth as a nation 
at this seat of government, in the name 
of Jesus. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request by Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Monday, February 21, 1966, and Tuesday, 
February 22, 1966, was dispensed with. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Messages in writing from the President 
of the United States were communicated 
to the Senate by Mr. Jones, one of his 
secretaries. 


PUBLIC WORKS PROGRAMS—MES- 
SAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT (H. 
DOC. NO. 387) 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the message 
from the President which is at the desk 
be referred jointly to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
and the Senate Committee on Public 
Works. I have discussed this with the 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works, and it is agreeable to him. 
The message includes items relevant to 
the jurisdiction of both committees. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The message from the President was 
referred to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, and the Committee 
on Public Works, jointly, as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States; 
Albert Schweitzer said: 
Man has lost the capacity to foresee and 
to forestall. He will end. by destroying the 
earth. 
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The most afluent nation on earth may 
feel that it is immune from this indict- 
ment. A nation that offered its people— 
a century ago—uncharted forests, broad 
sparkling rivers, and prairies ripe for 
planting, may have expected that bounty 
to endure forever. 

But we do not live alone with wishful 
expectations. 

We live with history. It tells us of 
a hundred proud civilizations that have 
decayed through careless neglect of the 
nature that fed them. 

We live with the certain future of 
multiplying populations, whose demands 
on the resources of nature will equal their 
numbers. 

We are not immune. We are not en- 
dowed—any more than were those per- 
ished nations of the past—with a limit- 
less natural bounty. 

Yet we are endowed with their experi- 
ence. We are able to see the magnitude 
of the choice before us, and its conse- 
quences for every child born on our con- 
tinent from this day forward. 

Economists estimate that this genera- 
tion has already suffered losses from pol- 
lution that run into billions of dollars 
each year. But the ultimate cost of pol- 
lution is incalculable. 

We see that we can corrupt and destroy 
our lands, our rivers, our forests and the 
atmosphere itself—all in the name of 
progress and necessity. Such a course 
leads to a barren America, bereft of its 
beauty, and shorn of its sustenance. 

We see that there is another course— 
more expensive today, more demanding. 
Down this course lies a natural America 
restored to her people. The promise is 
clear rivers, tall forests and clean air— 
a sane environment for man. 

I shall propose in this message one 
means to achieve that promise. It re- 
quires, first, an understanding of what 
-has already happened to our waters. 

THE POLLUTION OF OUR WATERS 

Pollution touches us all. We are at the 
same time pollutors and sufferers from pollu- 
tion. Today, we are certain that pollution 
adversely affects the quality of our lives. In 
the future, it may affect their duration. 


These are the words of the Environ- 
mental Pollution Panel of the President’s 
Science Advisory Committee. They were 
written in November 1965. 

At that time, every river system in 
3 suffered some degree of pollu- 

on. 

At that time, discharges into our rivers 
and streams —both treated and un- 
treated - equaled the raw sewage from 
almost 50 million people. Animal wastes 
and waste from our cities and towns were 
making water unfit for any use. 

At that time, rivers, lakes, and estu- 
aries were receiving great quantities of 
industrial chemicals—acids from mine 
runoff—detergents and minerals that 
would not “break down” in the ordinary 
life of the water. These pollutants were 
reentering domestic and industrial 
water supplies. They were killing fish. 
They posed hazards to both human and 
animal life. 

By that time, on Lake Erie, 6 of 32 
public recreation and swimming areas 
had been closed down because the water 
was unsafe for human beings. The blue 
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pike catch in the lake had fallen from 
20 million pounds in 1937 to 7,000 pounds 
in 1960. The oxygen that fish need for 
life was being rapidly devoured by blooms 
of algae fed by pollutants. 

At that time, in the lower Arkansas 
Red River Basin, oilfield development 
and irrigation were dumping salt into 
rivers. The result was an additional 
annual expense of $13 million to bring 
in fresh water. 

I have placed these comments in the 
past tense not because they are no 
longer true. They are more tragically 
true today than they were 4 months 


ago. 

I seek instead to make them a bench- 
mark in restoring America’s precious 
heritage to her people. 

I seek to make them that point in time 
when Americans determined to resist 
the flow of poison in their rivers and 
streams. 

I seek to make them ancient history 
for the next generation. 

And I believe the conditions they de- 
scribe can become just that—if we begin 
now, together, to cleanse our rivers of 
the blight that burdens them. 


A START HAS BEEN MADE 


The Ist session of the 89th Congress 
launched a major effort to save Amer- 
ica’s water resources. 

It authorized quality standards for all 
interstate waters. 

It provided—in the Water Pollution 
Control Act of 1965—new resources for 
treating the wastes from our cities. 

It created the Water Resources Coun- 
cil to coordinate all aspects of river basin 
planning. This unified effort promises 
to make the work of pollution control 
more effective. 

We mean to make full use of these 
new instruments. They will require in- 
creased expenditures, in a year of few 
increases for urgent domestic programs. 
We shall make them. 

Yet at this point the development of 
new knowledge, and new organizations 
to carry on this work, is as crucial as our 
dollars. 

We must combine all the means at our 
disposal—Federal, State, local, and pri- 
vate—progressively to reduce the pollu- 
tion of our rivers. 

A CLEAN RIVERS DEMONSTRATION PROGRAM 


I propose that we begin now to clean 
and preserve entire river basins from 
their sources to their mouths. 

I propose a new kind of partnership— 
built upon our creative Federal system 
that will unite all the pollution control 
activities in a single river basin. Its task 
is to achieve high standards of water 
quality throughout the basin. 


The clean rivers demonstration 
program I recommend has four 
requirements: 


1. Appropriate water quality stand- 
ards—authorized by the Water Quality 
Act of 1965—must be adopted for every 
part of the basin. 

2. The States and local communities 
must develop long-range plans to achieve 
those standards and to preserve them. 
The plans must be comprehensive, and 
they must be practical. 

3. Where it does not already exist, a 
permanent river basin organization 
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must be created to carry out the plan. 
It must represent the communities and 
the States. It must work closely with 
the Federal Government. The organiza- 
tion must be prepared to revise the plan 
as conditions require, so that new 
threats to the quality of the river may 
be turned back. 

4. Communities must be willing and 
able to contribute funds necessary for 
constructing facilities. They must be 
prepared to levy charges for their use— 
charges adequate to maintain, extend, 
and replace them when needed. 


THE FEDERAL ROLE 


Federal financial assistance will be 
necessary if the clean rivers demonstra- 
tion program is to succeed. 

In most watersheds there are commu- 
nities wholly without treatment facili- 
ties. There are some with only the most 
basic means for removing solid wastes. 

Substantial funds will be necessary to 
construct the initial facilities. I there- 
fore propose to eliminate the dollar-ceil- 
ing limitation on grants for sewage 
treatment facilities in these clean river 
demonstrations—but only in the demon- 
strations; provide special funds to 
finance both planning and project costs 
in clean river demonstrations. 

In the first year, I am asking $50 mil- 
lion to begin this program. 

To administer the program most effec- 
tively, we must reorganize the Federal 
effort. In the past, the Federal anti- 
pollution effort has been organization- 
ally separate from water conservation 
and use programs. 

One agency should assume leadership 
in our clean water effort. 

That agency should be the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Today the Department’s water man- 
agement programs range from saline 
water research to irrigation. It is re- 
sponsible for wildlife preservation, and 
for administering the national park 
system. Its Secretary serves as Chair- 
man of the Water Resources Council. 
Thus its present task, and the logic of 
good government, require that it be en- 
trusted with an important new effort to 
clean and preserve entire river systems. 

I shall shortly submit to the Congress 
a reorganization plan to transfer to the 
Department of the Interior the Water 
Pollution Control Administration now 
housed in the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

BENEFITS OF THE PROGRAM 


The program has one ultimate goal: 
to clean all of America’s rivers. This 
year we shall start with those few 
basins whose States and communities 
are prepared to begin. As additional 
organizations are formed and their plans 
drafted, more basins will qualify. 

The project will be self-sustaining. 
Federal assistance is planned for the 
initial construction of local treatment 
works. Thereafter, local communities 
will collect revenues from users sufficient 
for the operation, expansion, and re- 
placement of the facilities. Continuing 
responsibility will reside where the bene- 
fits accrue—with local authorities. 

The projects will allow experiment 
with new forms of organization. State 
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and local participation may be based on 
an interstate compact, a river basin com- 
mission, or even a conservancy district. 
The central requirement is for sufficient 
jurisdiction and authority to develop 
and carry out the long-range plan. 

These projects will enable us to curtail 
and control pollution in entire river 
basins. Broad-scale planning of water 
standards in broad stretches of a river 
can achieve substantial economies. More 
efficient plants can be built to treat the 
wastes of several communities and near- 
by industries. Integrating the control 
of stream flow and treatment plant oper- 
ation can reduce costs—for example, by 
fitting the type and amount of day-to- 
day treatment to varying stream condi- 
tions. 

OUR ESTABLISHED PROGRAMS 

The clean rivers program now holds 
great promise for restoring and preserv- 
ing water quality. But in the beginning 
it can affect only a few areas. 

Our existing programs must continue. 
They must be improved—not only to help 
rescue other rivers from pollution, but 
because they provide the foundation for 
the river basin demonstration projects. 

Federal grants for waste treatment 
plants now total more than $725 million. 
More than 6,000 projects are under con- 
struction or already completed. For fis- 
cal 1967 I have requested the Congress 
to appropriate $150 million, the full au- 
thorized amount, to continue this vital 
effort. 

Under last year’s act, the initiative 
for water quality standards rests, until 
July 1967, with the States. State gov- 
ernments now have an obligation to 
demonstrate their willingness and ability 
to control pollution. Some have already 
done so, The Federal Government must 
extend all possible help to enable the 
States to meet this responsibility. 

I am therefore recommending that 
support for State water pollution con- 
trol agencies be doubled. The added 
amount should be used at the Secretary’s 
discretion to assist States in devising 
effective water quality standards. It 
should be used to prepare plans for abat- 
ing pollution. 


ENFORCEMENT AUTHORITY 


Standards, however, mean little with- 
out the power to enforce them. Existing 
Federal authority to abate water pollu- 
tion is unnecessarily time consuming, 
complex in procedure, and limited in 
jurisdiction. Steps must be taken to 
simplify and strengthen these proce- 
dures. 

I recommend that— 

1. The Water Pollution Control Act be 
amended to eliminate the two manda- 
tory 6-month delays that unnecessarily 
burden its procedures; 

2. The Federal Government have au- 
thority immediately to bring suit to stop 
pollution, when that pollution consti- 
tutes an imminent danger to public 
health or welfare; 

3. More weight be given by the courts 
to the evidence produced in administra- 
tive enforcement hearings; 

4. The Federal Government have the 
right to subpena witnesses to appear at 
administrative hearings; 
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5. The Secretary be given the right to 
initiate enforcement proceedings when 
pollution occurs in navigable waters, in- 
trastate or interstate; 

6. Registration be required of all ex- 
isting or potential sources of major pol- 
lution, and U.S. officials be given the 
right to inspect such sources; and 

7. Private citizens be allowed to bring 
suit in Federal court to seek relief from 
pollution. 

These are strong measures. 

But the menace of pollution requires 
them. 

It poses a major threat to the quality 
of life in our country. 

RESEARCH FOR COMPREHENSIVE POLLUTION 

CONTROL 

The river basin proposals I am sub- 
mitting take advantage of the best tech- 
niques available today. They apply new 
concepts of efficient organization. But 
if pollution control is to cope with in- 
creasing volumes of waste from our 
growing industry and population, new 
knowledge and technology are required. 
It is a challenge to research organiza- 
tions, both private and public, to develop 
these technologies. 

1. There must be new integrated sys- 
tems of disposal. Many liquid wastes 
can be transformed to solids or gases— 
or vice versa. Research can show which 
form is least harmful and least costly. 
Research can reduce costs through com- 
bined solid-liquid disposal systems. 

2. The technology of water treatment 
must be improved. We must find ways 
to allow more reuse of waste water at 
reasonable costs. We must remove or 
control nutrients that cause excessive 
growth of plant life in streams, lakes, 
and estuaries. We must take steps to 
control the damage caused by waters 
that heat up after cooling generators 
and industrial engines. 

3. More must be learned about the 
effects of pollutants and the present level 
of pollution. Better equipment must be 
developed to measure pollution load and 
movement. We must assess the results 
of particular pollutants on plant, animal, 
and human populations. We should 
continually monitor the quality of our 
environment, to provide a yardstick 
against which our progress in pollution 
abatement can be measured. We must 
apply the most modern techniques of 
systems analysis. 

Such research will lead to pollution 
standards suited for each location and 
type of pollutant, It will permit us to 
direct our control efforts more efficiently. 
I am proposing that we spend over $20 
million next year on this research, 

CONTROL OF AIR POLLUTION 


The Clean Air Act of 1963 and its 1965 
amendments have given us new tools to 
help attack the pollution that fouls the 
air we breathe. 

We have begun to counter air pollu- 
tion by increasing the tempo of effort at 
all levels of government. 

In less than 2 years Federal financial 
assistance has stimulated a 50-percent 
increase in the air pollution budgets of 
State and local governments. Federal 
standards for the control of automobile 
exhausts will apply to the 1968 models. 
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The Federal interstate abatement pro- 
gram will significantly supplement State 
and local efforts to deal with air pollu- 
tion. 

I am heartened by the progress we are 
making. But Iam mindful that we have 
only begun our work. I am forwarding 
to the Congress proposals to improve and 
increase Federal research, financing, and 
technical assistance to help State and 
local governments take the measures 
needed to contro] air pollution. 

POLLUTION FROM FEDERAL ACTIVITIES 


The Federal Government is rightly ex- 
pected to provide an example to the Na- 
tion in pollution control. We cannot 
make new demands on State and local 
governments or on private industry with- 
out putting the Federal house in order. 
We will take the necessary steps this 
year to insure that Federal activities do 
not contribute to the deterioration of 
our water and air. 

Last November I signed an Executive 
order requiring that all new Federal in- 
stallations include adequate water pollu- 
tion control systems. Agencies are re- 
quired to submit long-range plans to 
bring existing installations up to the 
high level of pollution control required 
of new facilities. These plans are to be, 
submitted by July 1 of this year. We. 
are providing the funds necessary to im- 
plement them. 

I also intend to issue an Executive 
order dealing with air pollution from 
Federal activities. The potential dangers 
of air pollution have only recently been 
realized. The technical and economic 
difficulties in conserving the purity of 
our air are, if anything, greater than in 
protecting our water resources. Never- 
theless, I intend to see that the necessary 
steps are taken to curtail emissions from 
Federal installations. 

HUMAN RESOURCES FOR POLLUTION CONTROL 


New projects and new technology are of 
little value without skilled people dedi- 
cated to putting them to effective use. 

I propose to enlist the services of those 
in industry and the universities. 

I propose to attract skilled adminis- 
trators and scientists to the challenges of 
full-time occupations in pollution con- 
trol. 

Critical skills are in short supply in all 
public pollution control operations. We 
need to train scientists and social scien- 
tists in these activities, and to demon- 
strate the advantages of Government 
service as a lifetime occupation. I pro- 
pose to establish traineeships, fellow- 
ships, and an internship program in Fed- 
eral pollution control activities. The 
participants will be in residence in Fed- 
eral pollution control programs through- 
out the country. 

IMPACT ON OUR CITIES 


The pollution control programs I have 
recommended will benefit all Americans. 

But nowhere will the impact be greater 
than on our cities. 

These steps can clean the air that is 
today blighted by smoke and chemicals. 

These steps can bring to growing ur- 
ban centers abundant supplies of pure 
water to sustain today’s prosperity and 
to satisfy tomorrow’s needs. 
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These steps can enrich the daily life 
of the city dweller and his children by 
restoring surrounding waterways to their 
unspoiled natural beauty. For we know 
that ugliness is degrading and costly, but 
that beauty can revive the human spirit 
and enlarge the imagination. 


NATIONAL WATER COMMISSION 


In no area of resource management are 
the problems more complex—or more 
important—than those involving our Na- 
tion’s water supplies. The water short- 
age in the Northeastern United States is 
a dramatic reminder that we must take 
every possible step to improve the man- 
agement of our precious water resources. 

I propose the establishment of a Na- 
tional Water Commission to review and 
advise on the entire range of water re- 
source problems—from methods to con- 
serve and augment existing water sup- 
Plies to the application of modern tech- 
nology, such as desalting, to provide 
more usable water for our cities, our in- 
dustries, and our farms. 

This Commission will be composed of 
the very best minds in the country. It 
will judge the quality of our present ef- 
forts. It will recommend long-range 
plans for the future. It will point the 
way to increased and more effective 

Water resource measures by the Federal 
Government, working in close coopera- 
tion with States, local communities, and 
private industry. 


SAVING OUR FORESTS 


Since the century's beginning the Na- 
tional Government has labored to pre- 
serve the sublime legacy that is the 
American forest. 

Time after time public intervention 
has prevented the destruction of irre- 
placeable forest lands. 

Our national park and forest systems 
are America’s principal trustee in the 
vital task of conservation. That task 
cannot be accomplished in a single 
stroke. It requires patient determina- 
tion and carefui planning to secure for 
our people the beauty that is justly 
theirs. It merits careful planning. 

I propose that we plan now to com- 
plete our national park system by 1972— 
the 100th anniversary of Yellowstone, 
the world’s first national park. 

Substantial progress has been made 
during the last 4 years. Yet many scenic 
masterpieces remain unprotected and 
deserve early inclusion in the national 
park system. 

A REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK 

I propose the creation of a Redwood 
National Park in northern California. 

It is possible to reclaim a river like the 
Potomac from the carelessness of man. 
But we cannot restore—once it is lost— 
the majesty of a forest whose trees soared 
upward 2,000 years ago. The Secretary 
of the Interior—after exhaustive consul- 
tations with preservationists, officials of 
the State of California, lumbermen, and 
others—has completed a study of the de- 
sirability of establishing a park of inter- 
national significance. 

I have reviewed his recommendations, 
and am submitting to the Congress leg- 
islation to establish such a park. This 
will be costly. But it is my recommen- 
dation that we move swiftly to save an 
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area of immense significance before it is 
too late. 


OTHER OUTDOOR RECREATION PROPOSALS 


Other major outdoor recreation pro- 
posals which should be approved in 1966 
are: 

1. Cape Lookout National Seashore, 


. 

2. Sleeping Bear Dunes National Lake- 
shore, Mich. 

3. Indiana Dunes National Lakeshore, 
Ind. 

4. Oregon Dunes National Seashore, 
Oreg. 

5. Great Basin National Park, Nev. 

6. Guadalupe Mountains National 
Park, Tex. 

7. Bighorn Canyon National Recrea- 
tion Area, Mont.-Wyo. 

8. Flaming Gorge National Recrea- 
tion Area, Utah-Wyo. 

For a region which now has no na- 
tional park, I recommend the study of a 
Connecticut River National Recreation 
Area along New England's largest river, 
in the States of New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, and Connecticut. 

I propose the early completion of stud- 
ies and planning for two new parks— 
the Apostle Isles Seashore along Lake 
Superior and North Cascades in Wash- 
ington State. 


NATIONWIDE TRAIL SYSTEM 


In my budget, I recommended legisla- 
tion to extend Federal support to the Ap- 
palachian Trail, and to encourage the 
development of hiking trails accessible to 
the people throughout the country. 

I am submitting legislation to foster 
the development by Federal, State, and 
local agencies of a nationwide system of 
trails and give special emphasis to the 
location of trails near metropolitan 
areas. 

PRESERVATION OF HISTORIC SITES 


Historic preservation is the goal of 
citizen groups in every part of the coun- 
try. To help preserve buildings and sites 
of historic significance, I will recommend 
a program of matching grants to States 
and to the National Trust for Historic 
Preservation. 

WILD RIVER SYSTEM 


Iam encouraged by the response to my 
proposal for a national wild rivers sys- 
tem, and I urge the Congress to complete 
this pioneering conservation legislation 
this year. 


COSTS OF LAND ACQUISITION 


The spiraling cost of land acquisitions 
by the Federal Government, particularly 
for water resource and recreational pur- 
poses, is a matter of increasing concern. 

Landowners whose property is ac- 
quired by the Federal Government are, 
of course, entitled to just compensation 
as provided by the Constitution. At the 
same time, land for the use of the gen- 
eral public should not be burdened with 
the increased price resulting from spec- 
ulative activities. 

I have requested the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, together with the 
Attorney General, the Secretary of the 
Interior, and the heads of the other agen- 
cies principally concerned, to investigate 
procedures for protecting the Govern- 
ment against such artificial price spirals. 
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A CREED TO PRESERVE OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 

To sustain an environment suitable for 
man, we must fight on a thousand bat- 
tlegrounds. Despite all of our wealth 
and knowledge, we cannot create a red- 
wood forest, a wild river, or a gleaming 
seashore. 

But we can keep those we have. 

The science that has increased our 
abundance can find ways to restore and 
renew an environment equal to our needs. 

The time is ripe to set forth a creed 
to preserve our natural heritage—prin- 
ciples which men and women of good 
will will support in order to assure the 
beauty and bounty of their land. Con- 
servation is ethically sound. It is rooted 
in our love of the land, our respect for 
the rights of others, our devotion to the 
rule of law. 

Let us proclaim a creed to preserve 
our natural heritage with rights and 
the duties to respect those rights: 

The right to clean water—and the duty 
not to pollute it. 

The right to clean air—and the duty 
not to befoul it. 

The right to surroundings reasonably 
free from man-made ugliness—and the 
duty not to blight. 

The right of easy access to places of 
beauty and tranquility where every fam- 
ily can find recreation and refresh- 
ment—and the duty to preserve such 
places clean and unspoiled. 

The right to enjoy plants and animals 
in their natural habitats—and the duty 
not to eliminate them from the face of 
this earth. 

These rights assert that no person, 
or company, or government has a right 
in this day and age to pollute, to abuse 
resources, or to waste our common herit- 
age. 

The work to achieve these rights will 
not be easy. It cannot be completed in 
a year or 5 years. But there will never 
be a better time to begin. 

Let us from this moment begin our 
work in earnest—so that future genera- 
tions of Americans will look back and 
say: 1966 was the year of the new con- 
servation, when farsighted men took 
farsighted steps to preserve the beauty 
that is the heritage of our Republic. 

I urge the Congress to give favorable 
consideration to the proposals I have 
recommended in this message. 

LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 

Tue WHITE House, February 23, 1966. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States 
submitting sundry nominations, which 
was referred to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


(For nominations this day received, see 
the end of Senate proceedings.) 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the House 
had passed, without amendment, the bill 
(S. 1904) to authorize the Secretary of 
the Interior to give to the Indians of the 
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pueblos of Acoma, Sandia, Santa Ana, 
and Zia the beneficial interest in certain 
federally owned lands heretofore set 
aside for school or administrative pur- 
poses. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the bill (S. 1924) to 
amend section 39b of the Bankruptcy Act 
so as to prohibit a part-time referee from 
acting as trustee or receiver in any pro- 
ceeding under the Bankruptcy Act, with 
amendments, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that 
the House had agreed to the concurrent 
resolution (S. Con. Res. 68) recognizing 
the 50th anniversary of the chartering 
by act of Congress of the Boy Scouts of 
America, with an amendment, in which 
it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed the following bills, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H.R. 10481. An act to declare that certain 
federally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe; 

H.R. 12932. An act to amend title 1 of the 
United S.ates Code to provide for the admis- 
sibility in evidence of the slip laws and the 
Treaties and Other International Acts Se- 
ries, and for other purposes; and 

H.R. 12264. An act to declare that 99.84 
acres of Government-owned land acquired 
for Indian administrative purposes is held 
by the United States in trust for the Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message further announced that 
the Speaker had affixed his signature to 
the enrolled bill (S. 1904) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to give to 
the Indians of the pueblos of Acoma, 
Santa Ana, and Zia the beneficial inter- 
est in certain federally owned lands here- 
tofore set aside for school or administra- 
tive purposes. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read 
twice by their titles and referred as in- 
dicated: 

H.R. 10431. An act to declare that certain 
federally owned land is held by the United 
States in trust for the Minnesota Chippewa 
Tribe; and 

H.R. 12264. An act to declare that 99.84 
acres of Government-owned land acquired 
for Indian administrative purposes is held by 
the United States in trust for the Apache 
Tribe of the Mescalero Reservation; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

H.R. 12232. An act to amend title 1 of the 
United States Code to provide for the ad- 
missibility in evidence of the slip laws and 
the Treaties and Other International Acts 
Series, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSIONS TODAY AND ON 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Foreign Relations be au- 
thorized to meet during the sessions of 
the Senate today and on Friday next. 
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The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, statements 
during the transaction of routine morn- 
ing business were ordered limited to 3 
minutes. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am on notice that a request for 
unanimous consent to vote on the pend- 
ing measure would be objected to, and 
therefore I shall not make such request 
at this time nor during the morning 
hour. 

I think it is well to keep in mind, how- 
ever, that both this measure and the 
measure that is before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations are urgently 
needed if we are to uphold this Nation’s 
military commitment in South Vietnam. 
These matters cannot be long delayed 
without injury to the Nation’s interests. 

I hope that Senators realize how im- 
portant this matter is, as they proceed 
to make their positions clear. We are 
told there will not be a filibuster on the 
measure. I hope not. I would point out 
that Americans are fighting and dying 
today to support the commitments made 
by this Government. Senators can quar- 
rel, if they wish, about the wisdom of 
those commitments; but I think they 
would do better to advise the President 
of the United States, as our Commander 
in Chief, on a personal basis, of their 
worries, fears, and hopes, rather than 
give aid and comfort to the enemy. I 
may feel compelled, before this debate is 
over, to point out that some of the debate 
and some of the statements being made 
here and elsewhere to the press, are giv- 
ing aid and comfort to the enemy, and, 
in the last analysis, are costing the lives 
of our men. 

I hope, Mr. President, that we will be 
permitted to vote on the matter some- 
time this week, because this is a very 
vital issue that is of the utmost impor- 
tance to our Nation; and if Senators wish 
to object, or do not want the unanimous- 
consent request made, I would appreciate 
it if they would simply authorize me to 
say so, and I shall refrain from seeking 
unanimous consent to limit debate and 
bring the matter to an immediate vote. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield to the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I wish to comment on 
two points the Senator has made. 

First of all, I wish the Senator to know 
that I agree with him on the desirability 
of a vote this week. I want him to know 
also that I shall not agree to a unani- 
mous-consent agreement to vote on it, 
because I believe that if we hold sessions 
for a reasonable number of hours each 
day, we will get a vote on it this week. 

Some of us are busily engaged in pre- 
paring what we consider to be a very 
basic statement of policy on the part of 
those of us who disagree with the esca- 
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lated war policy which we think is in- 
herent in the pending bill. As far as the 
senior Senator from Oregon is concerned, 
I would join in any objection to a fili- 
buster on this bill. But I have not heard 
anyone talking about a debate that could 
possibly be characterized as a filibuster. 

However, some of us have an honest, 
sincere belief that the pending measure 
raises such vital questions of policy in the 
field of American foreign relations that 
we feel we should not vote on it until 
certain statements on that policy have 
been made. We think each Senator 
should have the right of discussing the 
pending measure on its merits without 
r time limitation being imposed upon 

I would be the most surprised man in 
the Senate if we did not reach a vote on 
the bill before the week is over. I think 
we should vote on it before the week is 
over; but only after the regular course of 
debate has taken place. 

As to the comment the Senator from 
Louisiana has made that he thinks the 
point of view of some of us may be aiding 
and abetting the enemy, that, of course, 
he is privileged to discuss, and we shall 
reply. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, may I say that as far as I am con- 
cerned, my position is well known. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator’s 3 minutes have ex- 
pired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have an addi- 
tional 2 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My position 
is well known, and I am proud to speak 
for a State that is united almost to a 
man behind our national policy. While 
I have received some criticism, I have 
received a great amount of applause as 
well from such States as New York and 
California. 

Mr. President, as far as Louisiana is 
concerned, my mail runs 99-plus percent 
in favor of the position I take, that we 
should give those men in Vietnam all the 
help they need, and that, haying com- 
mitted ourselves, we should not renege 
on those commitments. I say further, 
Mr. President, that in Louisiana—and I 
was there last weekend—and also in Ar- 
kansas and Texas I have yet to find a 
single person who expresses any dis- 
agreement with the firmness that this 
Nation proposes to show in resisting ag- 
gression in southeast Asia. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I con- 
cur with the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader. I have prepared a short 
statement, which I may as well present 
to the Senate at this time. 

Yesterday, we observed the birth an- 
niversary of George Washington. He 
was our first Commander in Chief. He 
was made general and Commander in 
Chief of the united Colonies on June 
15, 1775. 

In that capacity, he had his problems 
with the Continental Congress in secur- 
ing supplies, weapons, pay, and other 
necessities for his army. 
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Those experiences were a factor in 
making the President the Commander in 
Chief when the Constitution was written. 

Now, 191 years later, a similar prob- 
lem confronts us. 

The Commander in Chief, based on 
estimates which have been prepared and 
supported by our field commanders in 
Vietnam, the Joint Chiefs of Staff, the 
National Security Council, and the 
Budget Bureau has presented a request 
for $4.8 billion for aircraft, missiles, 
naval vessels, and other items. 

The request has been carefully proc- 
essed by the Armed Services Committee 
and the Defense Department Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee. They heard 11 
witnesses. From 16 to 24 Senators were 
present at all of those hearings. 

The bill which the committee reported 
is not a policy measure. It is a bill to 
authorize funds for needed equipment 
and research. 

After it was reported to the Senate, 
the Foreign Relations Committee began 
hearings on another measure. It trig- 
gered a broad discussion of our policy in 
and toward Vietnam. 

In and out of committee, on and off 
the Senate floor, a diversity of views and 
viewpoints have been freely expressed— 
to withdraw, to pause longer, to escalate, 
to deescalate, to limit the struggle. 

And all this time, the request for 
weapons and equipment languishes. 
Virtually no speeches have been directed 
to the measure before us. 

There have been allegations and ful- 
minations that “we are spread danger- 
ously thin” and that “shortages appear” 
but the request of the Commander in 
Chief for authority and funds to pro- 
cure weapons and supplies reposes in the 
Senate without action. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The time of the Senator from 
Tllinois has expired. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Until this authoriza- 
tion is approved, no money can be ap- 
propriated. If the Commander in Chief 
because of urgent necessity should obli- 
gate funds without this authority, the 
Congress would be the first to castigate 
him 


The time for more talk on this pending 
measure is past. The time for action is 
here and now. 

The well-being of more than 200,000 
American troops, 12,000 miles from home, 
is involved. 

The continued and successful prosecu- 
tion of the present struggle is at stake. 
To delay further action on the pending 
request means that Congress must 
accept responsibility for failure to act. 

It has been said that in the 10-year 
struggle of the French with the Viet- 
minh, that the war was lost not at Dien- 
bienphu but in Paris. I trust it may 
never be recorded that if we fail in our 
objectives, that the failure occurred not 
at Danang, or in the highlands of Viet- 
nam, but in Washington. 
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To seek cloture on a measure involv- 
ing our national security, our pledges to 
Vietnam, and our obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
would be absolutely incredible. The im- 
pact of such action on troop morale 
could scarcely be measured. Its impact 
on world reaction could scarcely be 
evaluated. 

The time has come to close the debate 
and act. I believe I speak for the vast 
majority of the Republican minority 
when I say we are ready to act now and 
approve the request which is before us. 

Mr, MORSE. Mr. President, I am very 
glad that the Senator from Illinois read 
the statement which he read a few 
minutes ago with regard to the situation 
which confronts the Senate in regard to 
the pending business. Many of us do 
not agree with the conclusion he has 
reached that there is no basic policy 
question involved in the pending bill. 
That is where we find an honest differ- 
ence of opinion among Senators, because 
some of us think the pending bill does 
involve a basic policy question. It in- 
volves the foreign policy vis-a-vis the 
United States and Asia. That is the 
policy issue involved in the pending bill. 
I say it should be discussed in some 
detail in the discussion of the bill. 

I simply wanted to file this caveat of 
disagreement with what the Senator 
from Illinois had to say, to at least show 
the public that there is a difference of 
opinion with regard to the policy and 
that it is involved in the pending bill. 

In view of even what the Secretary of 
Defense has said, I will show in remarks 
on the floor that we are drawing close 
to a potential escalation of the war which 
will result in the killing of thousands of 
American boys whose lives should not be 
sacrificed. The bill involves the deci- 
sion of the President of the United States 
to escalate the war. We think it involves 
a policy question and we think we ought 
to discuss that policy question in this 
authorization bill. 

I do not question the sincerity of the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], or 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
or the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL], who have already said 
they do not see a policy question in- 
volved. It comes to a question of a time 
limit. I have already announced, and I 
now announce, that if we devote our- 
selves to a discussion of the bill on the 
floor, and if we do nothing but discuss 
the bill, we will get to a vote by the end 
of the week. 

The Senator from Illinois calls the at- 
tention of the public to the allegation 
that any prolonged discussion of the bill 
somehow, in some way, is letting down 
the boys in this war. We do not accept 
that. We think, because of the policy is- 
sue involved, this issue should be deter- 
mined in order to seek to protect the 
boys in southeast Asia, because some of 
us believe that if we follow the policy 
which can be followed under the bill we 
are going to sacrifice unjustifiably many 
boys who ought to be saved. That in- 
volves a policy question. 

So far as the time element is con- 
cerned, there is already delivered mate- 
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riel of war to the boys in southeast Asia 
that cannot even get unloaded and we 
cannot get the ships in now. 

I have not heard a scintilla of evi- 
dence that there is being denied to our 
boys over there anything in the way they 
need for the conduct of the war on its 
present scale. If that were the case, we 
would be unanimous in wanting to take 
whatever steps were necessary to see that 
they will get whatever materiel, to the 
maximum extent necessary, for their 
protection. 

I do not think there is any basis for 
creating the fear in this country that a 
discussion of basic foreign policy in the 
Senate for a week is going to jeopardize 
our boys in that area. If that were the 
case, we would wonder why those boys 
had not been given that protection long 
before this. 

My judgment is that if we discuss this 
bill, with our differences of opinion, and 
have a full discussion, we will get to a 
vote on it by the end of the week. My 
friend, the Senator from Illinois, said he 
thought cloture would be a mistake be- 
cause of the effect it would have not only 
on our American boys overseas, but on 
others as well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Typincs in the chair). 
Senator has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have 2 additional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. He is quite right when 
he says that we ought to get to the issues 
in the pending bill and vote on it. I be- 
lieve we ought to do it. I believe we can 
do it if we discuss this bill fully. I think 
we could get to a vote by the end of the 
week. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. STENNIS. First, I want to com- 
mend the Senator when he says that 
after reasonable debate we should be able 
to vote some time this week. His attitude 
is encouraging. 

Second, he said he has no evidence that 
our boys over there are in actual need. 
Fortunately, they are getting materiel 
there for their needs, but if there is much 
more of a delay, there is going to be a 
critical need for some items. 

Mr. MORSE. Of course, I do not 
think we should continue the present 
policy. There is a great difference be- 
tween the question of supplying our boys 
and the question of whether we should 
continue the present policy. It is the 
policy we are discussing. As I am going 
to urge in my remarks, if we continue 
this policy, we are headed for an esca- 
lated war that will end up in a war with 
China. 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for this 
discussion be extended 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. JAVITS. I do not think there is 
division of opinion on supplying what 
the boys need, as the Senator from Ore- 
gon has said, but there is a need for 
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debate on the President’s policy. There- 
fore, when I make my address, I shall 
discuss the policy. I think the debate 
on the question of policy is good for the 
country. 

I hope that we do see it through. 
There is nothing to stop the Senate from 
having night sessions. 

I have a speech to make. It will not 
take more than 35 or 40 minutes. I un- 
derstand that others wish to speak also. 
Let us give everybody an opportunity to 
speak and still vote on Friday. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. JAVITS. Iyield. 

Mr. MORSE. I completely agree with 
the senior Senator from New York that 
this is the issue before us. 

I believe there is a policy issue here as 
to whether or not there is going to be 
a reassessment of the position of August 
1964. I believe that a vote on this meas- 
ure does exactly that. 

That is why I am going to give the 
Senate an opportunity to vote on the 
resolution of August 1964. 

Do not forget that it provides a rescis- 
sion clause. I believe the time has come 
to place restrictions on the President 
and not give him carte blanche authority 
that the resolution of 1964 gave him. 

I refuse to believe only two of us would 
have voted against it in August 1964 if 
all the facts had been known at the time. 
There are other Senators who now believe 
as Senator Gruenine and I believe and 
continue to believe. 

At that time we had 20,000 soldiers 
there. There are 200,000 men there now. 
The figure could go to 400,000, 600,000, 
or 800,000. If we get into a war with 
China, it may go to 3 million in 36 
months after the war breaks out. 

I think the time has come to place a 
restriction on the Commander in Chief 
and not give him carte blanche author- 
ity. I am going to offer that as an 
amendment to this bill. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, may 
I ask a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I would 
like to finish this and then yield to the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typtncs in the chair). The Senator is 
recognized for 1 additional minute. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I believe 
the President got a power of attorney 
limited by the situation which we have 
there, notwithstanding his words. I 
believe this vote approves his policy to 
the date covered by the appropriation, 
which covers 400,000 personnel. 

Therefore, I and others will reserve 
the right to vote against the appropria- 
tion if the President is unwise enough 
in persisting in not joining with us in 
connection with the resolution of 
August 1964. 

I agree with the Senator that there is 
a replacement clause. I shall vote no, 
but I reserve the right to vote yes 
tomorrow if the President persists in 
not joining us in this decision. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I wish to 
say to the Senator from New York, the 
former attorney general of his State 
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whose legal advice I follow frequently— 
but not on this occasion—a power of 
attorney can be given, but one can sub- 
sequently fire the attorney. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
rise in the Chamber at the end of this 
discussion. 

In answer to a direct question as to 
whether or not this money was needed 
promptly and whether this bill should 
be passed promptly to help our military 
effort in Vietnam, the director of the 
AID program, Mr. Bell, said, in his opin- 
ion, it should be passed, the sooner the 
better. 

Inasmuch as this is a supplement to 
the 1966 appropriation, and in the in- 
terests of the men who are now fighting 
on the front in South Vietnam, I hope 
the Senate will pass this bill. 

Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, quite 
briefly on this subject, and as one who 
handled the appropriation bill last year, 
and urged that more money be put in at 
the time for the war in Vietnam, I can 
state as a fact, knowing the background 
of these needs, that this money is needed 
now; that the critical date is fast ap- 
proaching when failure of it will cause 
actual delay in providing the hardware 
of fighting a war, including helicopters, 
2.75 rockets, and items of that kind. 

There is no question about the critical 
timing, and it is necessary to pass this 
bill as soon as we can. 

I commend the Senator from Oregon 
for his willingness to dispose of it with 
dispatch this week. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in the 
presence of the acting majority leader 
and the Democratic whip—and I have 
postponed making this request until he 
was in the Chamber—I ask unanimous 
consent that certain communications, 
editorials, and newspaper stories dealing 
with my position in regard to the war in 
Asia be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object—and 
I hope that it will not be necessary to ob- 
ject—I note that the Senator has, from 
time to time, placed in the ReEcorp in 
support of his position great numbers of 
communications. I understand that in 
some instances it has taken up as much 
as 40 pages of fine print in the RECORD. 

Mr. President, let me say, as a Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, that I would imagine 
the majority of those communications— 
perhaps all of them—support the posi- 
tion of the Senator from Oregon, a posi- 
tion which is contrary to the one this 
Nation is taking today on the subject of 
the war in Vietnam. 

I do not wish the Record to give the 
impression that the people of this Na- 
tion are not behind their President, are 
not behind their Government, or that 
they are not in support of our young men 
fighting in Vietnam. 

I, for example, have many thousands 
of communications and letters support- 
ing the position of President, the posi- 
tion of the Government, and the position 
I have taken in regard to this matter. 

I do not object to the Senator’s placing 
certain selective matter in the RECORD 
which supports his position. I would 
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hope that the Senator is not seeking to 
place in the Recorp all correspondence 
in support of his position, because it 
would seem to me it would only be fair 
for those of us who take the opposite 
position in the matter to place an equal 
amount of correspondence in the Rec- 
orp. The question would then become 
to what extent should we burden the 
Recorp with more of the same. 

In other words, there is no doubt in 
my mind that some of the letters I 
receive—and some of these letters come 
from the State of Oregon, and other 
States—that there are people who sup- 
port his position. There is also no doubt 
whatever that many people do not. 
Likewise, in the State of Louisiana, let, 
me say that the mail I receive is very 
nearly unanimous. As of this date, it 
might very well be unanimous in sup- 
port of my position. I would hope that 
we could work out some rules of proce- 
dure by which we would be able to give 
both sides an equal opportunity to load 
the Recorp with correspondence in sup- 
port of both positions. 

Let me ask the Senator from Oregon 
whether this is all the mail he receives, 
or only certain selected samples which 
he believes most adequately support his 
position? 

Mr. MORSE. I will be glad to tell the 
Senator, if he will allow me to respond. 

Mr. President, since last Friday, my 
office tells me that we have received over 
15,000 pieces of mail. In fact, we have 
a group of volunteers over there today 
opening up the mail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator from Oregon has expired. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the last 
count shows well over 90 percent in sup- 
port of my position. The reason I have 
from time to time put communications, 
pro and con, in the Recor», is as follows: 

There are those who seek to give the 
impression that the Senator from 
Oregon is a lonely voice in the wilderness 
in this country in connection with his 
opposition to the war in South Vietnam. 
I am satisfied that there are millions of 
Americans who share my point of view, 
and they are going to be heard from in 
increasing numbers in the months ahead. 

Mr. President, look at what those of us 
opposed to this war are up against. So 
far as the media of information in this 
country are concerned, the President has 
only to raise a little finger and he is on 
television for as long as he wishes to be. 
The top officials of the Government have 
only to let it be known that they wish to 
make a statement, and the statement is 
reproduced throughout the press of the 
country. 

Now, Mr. President, it takes a great 
deal of immodesty—and I plead guilty; 
it takes a lot of nerve—and I plead 
guilty; in fact, some would say a lot of 
brass to walk onto the floor of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent to have these 
communications placed in the RECORD. 
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But, I owe a great deal to those citizens 
who have sent them to me. 

Mr. President, there are forces in this 
country who feel they are not being 
heard, that they are not being given an 
opportunity to present their points of 
view. I am even having difficulty in the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, thus 
far, getting certain witnesses that I be- 
lieve should come forward in a public 
hearing to testify on the basic policy 
questions involved. For, whether we 
know it or not, we have come to a 
crossroads in American history. Mr. 
President, if you and I could come back 
to the world 35 or 50 years from today, 
we would then be reading about the his- 
toric debates of these days in the Senate. 
But none of us can even guess or 
prophesy in what direction this great 
Republic is going to go. 

It is for each Senator, in my judgment, 
to exercise his own judgment as to how 
best to represent the people of his 
sovereign State. It happens to be my 
judgment that I owe it to the many peo- 
ple who have communicated with me— 
and I do not begin to place all their com- 
munications in the Recorp, but I wish 
my friend from Louisiana to know that 
I believe it is a fair sampling—that I 
want those who are protesting to have 
an opportunity, through this medium, to 
be keard throughout the country. 

The Senator from Louisiana knows 
that there are a variety of parliamentary 
ways in which we can get the same ma- 
terial into the Recorp. I think, how- 
ever, that in the interests of time we 
should insert this material in the RECORD, 
and let the Senator who inserts it assume 
the responsibility for inserting it. I want 
the Senator to know that I have been 
very careful, that I have given the 
strictest of instructions to my staff that 
no communication shall be placed in the 
Recorp which in any way would reflect 
on anyone or violate any of the rules of 
the Senate. 

As part of this historic debate, there 
should be placed in the Record the ma- 
terial that I ask to be inserted. It is up 
to the Senator from Louisiana and every 
other Senator to decide what they wish or 
do not wish to insert in the Record. The 
Senator from Louisiana is within his 
parliamentary rights to object. But, 
Mr. President, if I cannot get these com- 
munications inserted, I shall get them 
into the Recor» by reading them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not propose to deny the Sena- 
tor his right to put this information in 
the Recorp, I merely say that I have 
never known any time in the history of 
this great country, in my study of his- 
tory, when American boys who are fight- 
ing in a battle in support of the Nation’s 
position, both in terms of its solemn 
treaty commitments and an act of Con- 
gress authorizing that our troops be sent 
there, when a Senator has so much seized 
upon the opportunity—particularly to 
fill the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, or to seek 
to appear before the American people 
and urge that this Nation was going to 
lose in its courage, its determination to 
see through an international commit- 
ment which it has made. I am not going 
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to object to putting this matter in the 
Record. I merely say, that to the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, the impression would 
be given that these communications 
speak for a majority of the American 
people. They do not speak for 1 per- 
cent of the people of Louisiana. They do 
not speak for 1 percent of the people of 
Texas, to the best of my knowledge, and 
I doubt that they speak for a substantial 
percentage of the people of any State 
which touches the great State of Lou- 
isiana, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent in the Senate. 

It does seem fair to me that if there 
are going to be a great number of com- 
munications placed into the RECORD by 
any one Senator, every Senator should 
have the same opportunity, and I have 
some doubts as to the great burden that 
will be imposed on the printer. 

If each of us has 15,000 letters, we 
might be asked why we did not print the 
rest of them when we put some of them 
into the RECORD. 

I simply urge that we have some rule 
of fairplay as to what extent we are 
going to burden the Recorp. 

I have many letters supporting this 
Government that I would like to put into 
the Recorp. I would like to have letters 
from Americans whom I regard as pa- 
triots put in the Recorp, because I sus- 
pect that many of those letters that are 
printed may not be exactly loyal Amer- 
icans. 

I know there are some heart-touching 
letters I have received from American 
citizens who realize this has been a great 
sacrifice to them. Many of them have 
paid a great price in the loss of loved 
ones and personal sacrifices, but never- 
theless they support the commitment of 
the United States. 

Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. GRUENING. I should like to say 
to the Senator from Louisiana that 
those of us who oppose what we consider 
the great folly of preceding administra- 
tions, particularly this one, in involving 
ourselves militarily in Vietnam feel that 
we should not be sending our boys to 
fight and die in South Vietnam because 
the defense of South Vietnam is not 
essential to the defense of our Nation. 
Nothing that happens in Vietnam affects 
our national security. We invited our- 
selves in. We are fighting there for peo- 
ple who do not fight effectively for them- 
selves. We have had very little support 
from our allies, with whom we have 
pleaded for it. The report of the hear- 
ings released by the Armed Services 
Committee on the pending authorization 
bill, makes it apparent that we are going 
it practically alone, except for a few 
token contributions that we have had 
to work hard to get and that came in 
late. 

Those of us who oppose this partici- 
pation in an Asian civil war do not yield 
to anyone in our patriotism. It is our 
desire to see that we do not embark on 
a course which cannot be successful, in 
achieving the ends we allege we seek, 
that is too costly in lives and treasure in 
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an area which I do not think is worth 
the life of one American boy. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Weare there 
because of a commitment we had in the 
protocol to the southeast Asia Defense 
Treaty, which permitted us to resist ag- 
gression in the very area of South 
Vietnam. 

I rather resent the Senator’s saying 
that the people of South Vietnam are 
not willing to fight for their country 
against the threat of communism. Let 
us understand this. There have been 
several governments there. Some of 
those governments were not as popular 
as some of us would like them to have 
been, but not one of them has been as 
unpopular as is communism, 

More than 1 million people left North 
Vietnam with nothing more than they 
could carry with them, after having 
worked a lifetime to accumulate certain 
property and goods, in order to go to 
South Vietnam to try to escape com- 
munism, not knowing what kind of gov- 
ernment they were going to have in 
South Vietnam. 

When they did get there, they did all 
they could to uphold an anti-Communist 
government to try to save themselves 
from communism. Little mayors, little 
aldermen, little chiefs of communities 
have been slaughtered by the Commu- 
nists. Nevertheless, they continue to op- 
pose communism—50,000 people have 
been killed by the Communists because 
they did not want to live under com- 
munism and support communism; 45,000 
men of the South Vietnamese Army have 
made the supreme sacrifice in fighting 
on the field of battle, not counting the 
hundreds of thousands of those who have 
been injured fighting for their country. 

If one considers the sacrifice these peo- 
ple haye made in fighting not to be under 
the Communists, as General Taylor has 
said, to compare the number to this 
country, we would have to multiply that 
number by 20. If we compared those 
sacrifices to the population of the United 
States, it would amount to 1,800,000 peo- 
ple in this country—mayors and other 
little town leaders, who would have had 
their heads chopped off. The South 
Vietnamese continue valiantly. There 
are 20 South Vietnamese units compared 
to 5 American units on the field of battle 
today. So those South Vietnamese are 
fighting bravely. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent that I may have 3 addi- 
tional minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We did not 
decide to send troops into South Vietnam 
until North Vietnam did. South Viet- 
nam made it clear that its people did not 
want to be overwhelmed by aggression 
from the Communists, We saw that they 
were going to need help. So when the 
Government of North Vietnam marched 
its troops in there, we sent our troops in, 
in accordance with our treaty commit- 
ment. People should look long and hard 
at the fact that we are living up to our 
commitment. 
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South Vietnam is a nation which has 
paid much to stand up against commu- 
nism, and yet we hear on the floor of 
the Senate that the people of South 
Vietnam are not fighting. The South 
Vietnamese have paid a greater price in 
relative terms than this country has ever 
paid in any war it has engaged in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon that certain matters be 
printed in the RECORD? 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your stand in the Vietnam war. 
Americans should have more representation 
like yours. 

MILTON LUBEN. 
La JOLLA, CALIF., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your views make sense to us on Vietnam. 
Please continue. 

Dr. and Mrs. ROBERT MISHELL, 


SACRAMENTO, CALIF., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
In full support and appreciation for your 
courageous leadership on Vietnam issue. 
ROBERT and MARGARET CASE. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your courageous stand re- 
garding Vietnam. Your publicizing the issue 
urgently needed. i 

WALTER BODLANDER, 
New RocHELLE, N.Y., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continue open debate. No support for 
Vietnam war. Admire your courage. 

Mrs. RUTH SCHWARTZ. 


Los ANGELES, CAL W., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The 60 members of our Democratic Club 
and the great majority of mothers at our 
nursery school are solidly behind you. We 
are for cessation of bombing, recognition of 
NLF, no further escalation, We are ab- 
solutely against blank check appropriation 
for war. We think recent CDC resolution on 
Vietnam very significant of public feeling. 
Many middle-of-road Democrats locally go 
along with this position. Thank you and 
good luck, 

Mrs. STEPHANIE FEDERMAN, 
President, Los Feliz Silverlake Demo- 
cratie Club. 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I urge you to do your utmost to stop the 
useless slaughter of Vietnamese and Ameri- 
can men, 

a IRENE Dao, 
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New ROCHELLE, N.Y., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for open hearings. We must 
oppose increased appropriation and insist on 
negotiations. 

Mr, and Mrs. HAROLD L. POSNER. 
New York, N.Y., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank you for your courage. 

tinue. 


Please con- 


MORTON KLEINMAN, M.D. 
SAUSALITO, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations. 
GERTRUDE and ALEXANDER SAXTON. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
I share Vietnam views on full disclosure, 
including Galbraith report. 
JOHN H. GOODWORTH. 


GREENVILLE, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep fighting in courage and patriotism. 
You and GRUENING among the great of Amer- 
ican history. 

ELEANOR E. SAWYER. 
New Lokk, N.Y., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Agree with you. > 
KAREN HUMPHREY. 


ROCHESTER, N.Y., 
February 21,1966. 
Senator, WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Your courage and convic- 
tions. are admirable, realistic, and humane. 
You, and the members of our Government 
who oppose further expenditures for the 
escalation of the Vietnam war are neither 
puppets nor politicians, you are true states- 
men. There are thousand like me, who are 
backing you every inch of the way. Our 
democracy and our culture belong to us, as 
Americans. We cannot foist or project our 
way of life to satisfy the few who may profit 
from an empty victory, while sacrificing our 
boys, and children and little babies of both 
sides. Thank you for being concerned about 
the dignity of man. 

Very sincerely, 
JEAN W. KAUFMAN. 


Mount Dora, FLA., 
February 21, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Now is the time for the free nations of the 
world to actively demonstrate their true 
desire for freedom. Now is the time for us 
to reevaluate the extent of unity we may 
anticipate from our foreign aid policies. 
Every nation of the free world should be 
represented with military aid in Vietnam. 
This is a struggle of the free world over com- 
munism and should be represented as such 
thus eliminating the United States as prin- 
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cipal protector. Nations receiving our for- 
eign aid should discontinue shipments to 
nations jeopardizing the peace of the world. 
Our minority population will not enable us 
to stop communistic infiltrations and up- 
risings throughout the world as a sole trustee 
for peace. Now is the time for our people to 
support and commend Senators FULBRIGHT 
and Morse for their valiant convictions in 
our behalf as well as union leaders’ recom- 
mendation curtailing shipments to North 
Vietnam. 
ALFRED P. BERRY. 
OLYMPIA, WASH., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We heartily endorse your views on Vietnam 
and foreign policy, also your courage and 
loyalty. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. W. MCCLEARY. 


Morro BAY, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We commend your stand opposing Vietnam 

war. 
Mr. and Mrs. Dan RICH. 
DENVER, COLO., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We applaud your continued efforts for 
peace in Vietnam, especially recommenda- 
tion for Vietcong participation. 

PEACE WORKERS. 


Enri; TENN., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
God bless you for speaking up for all 

Americans. 

LORRAINE and BURT WOMACK. 


CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate what you have done in inform- 
ing citizens of this Republic what is going 
on in our Government. Our sincere grati- 
tude. Keep p the good work. 

GEORGE D. LYNCH. 
New York, N. V., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are not alone. There are many of us 
that support you. I spent 5 years in the 
Pacific, so therefore I support you entirely. 

NORMAN B. PRINCE. 
Mount VERNON, N.Y., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up your courageous stand. You are 

so right. 
Dr. and Mrs. DONALD S. SEARLE. 
KINGS Potnt, N.Y., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courageous efforts on behalf of sanity 
are truly remarkable. God give you the 
strength to continue. 

Mr. and Mrs. EISNER. 
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Brooxiyrn, N.Y., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


You were great at the Senate hearings. 
Keep up your efforts. 


Sincerely, 
LUCILLE Boss. 
RIVER FOREST, ILL., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up your good fight. Since we don’t 
care to wage a sincere war, we should stop 
this faucet dripping blood. The draft should 
be replaced by an American system of well- 
paid and honored volunteers. 

Mrs. PAUL HARVEY. 


Forest HILLS, N.Y., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We fully support your views on our in- 
volvement in Vietnam and would wish that 
more Members of Congress had your under- 
standing of the situation. 

GEORGE and AGUSTA LIPPMANN. 
MIAMI, FLA., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please continue your gifted effort to pub- 
licize the truth about Vietnam. 

WLAN B. Natt and CHARLOTTE NALL. 

DETROIT, MICH., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We feel that you represent the very best in 
American politics. We urge you to continue 
your courageous efforts to bring the truth 
to the American people. 

Your longtime admirers, 
Pat RYAN. 
HELENE MROKOWSEI. 
Mary Lou LANGAN. 
JACK ZOBEL. 
PETER ZOBEL. 
JUDY SMALE. 
STOCKTON, CaLxr., 
February 20, 1966. 

Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Washington, D.C.: 

Fully support your position on Vietnam 
and hope you escalate your efforts informing 
the public. 

LEONARD and BARBARA Fass. 
DETROIT, MıcH., February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.O.: 

Support Kennepy’s proposal. Negotiate 
with Vietcong. We applaud your efforts to 
stop Viet war. 

Mrs. E. KALISH. 


BUFFALO, N.Y., February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You and Senator FULBRIGHT are to be 
congratulated for your insight and patriotic 
work. Please accept my profound respect 
for your stand. 

R. C. Travis. 
LAKEWOOD, N.J., February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your stand on Vietnam. Urge 
you to continue to fight for curtailment of 
US. involvement. 

JEROME and BEATRICE SCHURGIN, 
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BRIDGEPORT, CONN., February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Finally your voice is being heard. Please 
continue your courageous efforts to bring 
about a negotiated peace in Vietnam. 

Davip HUNTER. 
REDONDO BEACH, CALIF., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

No nation has the right to intervene in 
the internal affairs of any other nation with 
the whole world apprehensive of our con- 
duct. Let us pray that the other side does 
not have another reckless man. Stand your 
ground, Senator. 

FRANK MORRIS. 
Masperu, N. T. 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your stand on the Vietnam 
policies for a peaceful solution. 

ROSARIO LAVEIDI. 


LITTLE Neck, N.Y., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Full support for your stand on Vietnam. 
Please continue to speak for those who are 
opposed to our involvement in Vietnam. 

LESTER RHOADS. 


Great NECK, N.Y., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We of the Long Island committee to end 
the Vietnam war gratefully applaud now as 
always your forthright stand against Amer- 
ican Vietnam policy. We feel there is suffi- 
cient ferment in Congress for many Senators 
to express their concern in a concrete way. 
Therefore, we hope your amendment, even 
though fully justified, will not be worded 
so strongly as to scare off the votes of FUL- 
BRIGHT, KENNEDY, CLARK, etc., in which case, 
Johnson would announce another mandate 
in his favor. We wording which is 
palatable to enough Senators so that John- 
son will have no victory in Congress. 

Yours with deep respect, 
Davm BLUM. 


MONTEREY, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, a eh n 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Strongly approve your Vietnam investiga- 
tion. Wish you were my Senator. 
Jim KINNEY. 


MARINETTE, WIS., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you very much for your stand on 
the Vietnam question. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. AUGUST HALLER. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I want to thank you because you told the 
truth. And I will not let my boy fight Viet- 
namese. Let them fight their own war. 

Mrs. DOROTHY LovINGs. 


February 23, 1966 


New Haven, CONN., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

War obsolete. We also, unless Vietnam 
war stopped. Fight against ignorance ad- 
mirable, keep pressure on. 

Doris W. and Eric G. CHAN NON. 
LEVITTOWN, Pa., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
. Congratulations. Keep up the good work. 
C. EELMAN. 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Hooray for guts, decency, rationality. Up 
peace, down war for peoples of world. Hoo- 
ray, MORSE. 

BEATRICE POGIN. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Am firm admirer your dignified approach 
in persuading people to goodness, reason, 
tolerance, debate. 

GERALD PAUL. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Chambers, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Splendid work. Please continue to oppose 
war in Vietnam. All want peace. 

ELAINE M. SULLIGER. 


New Tonk, N.Y., 


February 19, 1966. 
Senator Wayne Morse, 
U.S. Senate Investigating Committee on 
Vietnam, Washington, D.C.: 

Be assured that the great majority of 
Americans are behind you. True patriotism 
as you know is humanity, strength, and 
sanity. 

SARAH Brown. 


New HAVEN, CONN. 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Wholeheartedly and warmly support your 
position that we have been misguided by the 
administration in the conduct of Vietnamese 
war. Please continue vital hearings until 
the balance of the Senate awakens to their 
duty as well. 

I. H. POLLACK, 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We agree with your position. This is a 
cruel and senseless war. Keep fighting. 
Gratefully, 
Mr. and Mrs. ALBERT Arzuss. 


CHEHALIS, WASH., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Heartily endorse your concern to prevent 
escalation of Vietnam war. Extensive mili- 
tary personnel increase and North Vietnam 
bombing undoubtedly pressures China to- 
ward aggressive defensive action. Escalation 
will be disastrous. 

Appreciatively, 
W. CLYDE BEECHER. 


February 23, 1966 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

A copy of following telegram sent to Presi- 
dent Johnson. Rusk’s statement that we 
must teach Communists that they cannot 
win in Vietnam is reminiscent of nothing so 
much as the Nazis on the occasion of invad- 
ing Poland. In the name of this country 
and a democratic foreign policy, stop it. 

JAMES and KATHERINE GALLAGHER. 
New York, N.Y., 
. February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your courage, honesty, and consistent ef- 
fort to end the immoral and inhumane war 
in Vietnam gives us some hope. We agree a 
vote should be taken, but there must be in- 
sistence that our Congressmen truly repre- 
sent the people’s will for peace. 

RUTH SHALLIT and EVELYN HYMAN. 
CRYSTAL LAKE, ILL., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate what you have done in inform- 
ing citizens of this Republic what is going 
on in our Government. Our sincere grati- 


tude. Keep up the good work. 
E. 


ALBANY, CALIF., 
February 20, 1966. 


G. Harris. 


Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We appreciate your long fight to end 
American involvement in Vietnam. Don’t 
get discouraged. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. H. HUGHES. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud your position at hearings. Keep 

up the good work. 
JAMES MCBRIDE. 
Jack DASCHBACH, 
MiL VALLEY, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
We support your Vietnam stand for Ameri- 
can decency. Wish we could help more. 
NATHAN ADLER. 
PASADENA, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We approve and support open letter on 
Vietnam New York Times of Sunday Feb- 
ruary 13, 1966. 

ARTHUR H. VAUGHAN. 
AUDREY J. VAUGHAN. 


Mraur BEACH, FLA., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We wholeheartedly agree with your views 
on the Vietnam war. Your gentlemanly but 
firm debate with General Taylor was well 
stated. Hope the leaders of our country will 
heed your advice. Continued health and 
good luck to you. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. Hyman KIRSNER 
and Family. 
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OAKLAND, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations Senator Morse. Our fam- 
ily is grateful to you. We fear the backward 
element of the South, the Birchers and the 
extreme right have taken over foreign policy 
of our country. We suggest the character of 
General Ky in all its monstrosity be given 
publicity. Best wishes and thanks. 

The Kane FAMILY. 
MANHASSET, N.Y., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
g Vietnam this is the first time 
you've been right and I approve. 
P. DANIEL. 
PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your position on American 
policy in Vietnam. Mr. Johnson’s return to 
the theory that any acts are justified if they 
are anti-Communist is irresponsibility which 
jeopardizes the entire world. 

WILLIAM C. PAULSEN. 
Marr G. PAULSEN. 
Derrorr, MICH., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

If we cannot investigate State and CIA, 
we are going Fascist. 

C. Macar. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

As an Oregon resident of less than 2 
months I am pleased and proud to find my- 
self represented by you. As a Johnson sup- 
porter in the last election I find myself in 
full support of your position on Vietnam. 
There are more people who support you and 
your position than even you realize. 

H. FREDERICK WESTON. 
MONMOUTH, OREG., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on magnificent fight in 
Senate hearing on the war in Vietnam. The 
statement that million more Americans will 
support the President and Rusk is false. We 
want our boys home with us; to be free of 
the dreadful fear of nuclear warfare with any 
nation. 

Mr. and Mrs. EDWARD A. HEWELL. 
BAKERSFIELD, CALIF., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We are with you all the way. Billions of 

people are counting on you to speak for us. 
Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. THURSTON HUNT. 


Mount VERNON, N.Y., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

You are doing a remarkable job in the 
hearings before Foreign Relations Committee. 
You are speaking for our family and dozens 
of others we have spoken with. You have 
our unqualified support. 

ARTHUR and Berry Fast. 
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|, OREG., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your efforts to keep American 
public informed on Vietnam war are sin- 
cerely appreciated. Do not become discour- 
aged. We support your action in the Senate 
hearings. 

Mrs. PAUL RaMONOWSKI, 
Mrs. FRANK J. LATLER, 
Mrs. B. E. HAFFNER, 
C. J. Stacey, 
Doris CURTIS. 
HUNTINGTON, N.Y., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your courageous, intelligent 
Vietnam position and urge continued open 
debate in the Senate. 

Ruth Kelsey, Jean Levine, Maxine Roz, 
Mafalda Yurkewicz, Philip Greene, 
Judy Greene, Sally Lineweaver, John 
R. Lineweaver, Elizabeth Barkell, 
Richard Barkell, Stephanie Elind, John 
Lowry, Muriel Kanter, James McKay, 
B. J. Zukas, Sam R. Raskin, Mildred 
Raskin, Elayne Seligman, Theodore 
Salzman, Nanette Salzman, Adam 
Raskin, Henry Lowry, Louis Kanter. 
New York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations, debate General Taylor. 
Disaster if we do not pull out in time. 
Thank you. 

LUIS VAZQUEZ. 
NEw York, N.Y., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I fully support your stand on Vietnam, 
yours being one of the few voices of sanity 
now heard in Washington. 

SEBERN FERRY. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Keep up the good work. 
ROBERT VENTURI, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.O.: 
Keep up the good work. 
VANNA VENTURI. 
NAVARRE, OHIO, 
February 19, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Keep up the good work. America is behind 
you. The next President of the United States 
will be the man that brings our boys back 
from this useless murdering in Vietnam, 

Davi CoLUCY. 
CorTLAND, N.Y., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support your analysis and commend your 
stand during the hearings. 

WILLIAM AND JUDITH GRIFFEN, 
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WESTBURY, N.Y., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Please communicate to the President that 
I share your wise sentiments concerning Viet 
conflict. 

Dr. and Mrs. JULIAN G. KIRCHICK. 
Rosl. IN HEIGHTS, N. V., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulate you subject Vietnam. MORSE 
will be included in future “profiles” in- 
curred. ; 

WILLIAM R. KITTAY. 
SAN PABLO, CALIF., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We agree 100 percent pah your stand on 

Vietnam. 
Mr. ha Mrs. Donatp Kay. 
CULVER CITY, CALIF., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations 880 struggle world 

peace. 
JUNE HUGHES. 
Freeport, N.Y., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 3 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Your leadership in opposition to current 
policy in Vietnam is in the highest tradition 
of our country’s ideals. 

Dr. and Mrs. CHARNEY and Family. 


San PEDRO, CALIF., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Urge more public hearings exploration 
constructive proposals from University In- 
ternational Relation Centers and Ambas- 
sador Goldberg. 

RUTH MILLER THOMPSON. 
RUTHERFORD, N.J., 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Good show sir. 

the Nation. 


Carry on for the sake of 
A. GrancoTrT, M.D. 


MouNT VERNON, N.Y. 
February 19, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Thank God for your courage and your de- 
fense of decent principles and of America. 
Brayo Senator MORSE. 

TED GODFREY. 


Nrw ORLEANS, 
February 200 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Myself, my family, and à great many of my 
friends are in complete sympathy with what 
you are trying to do. You are saying what 
definitely needs to be said. 

GEoRGE B. Hoover. 


New York, N.Y., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Please continue your courageous fight 
against administration policy in Vietnam. 
JOSEPH and MARJORIE GROELL. 
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Mount VERNON, N.Y. 
February 20, 1966. 
Hon, Senator WAYNE MORSE, _ 
Senate Office Building, 4 
Washington, D.C.; , 

Bravo, bravo, bravo, your stand on Amer- 
ica’s Vietnam policy is the world’ 8 last hope. 
_ Gratefully, 

LUCIA POYER. 
San JOSE, CALTF., 
2 February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We deplore Rusk's cynical testimony on 
Vietnam and support your opposition to the 
war. M 

Mr. and Mrs. WM. MICHAEL. 
New Yors, N.Y., 
February 21,1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Nation’s hope for peace lies in your 
continued courageous quest for sane Viet- 
nam policy. 

Marc KAMINSKY. 
Miss RITA CAHN, 


Urtica, N.Y., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Appreciate your concern, urge accepting 
World Council of Churches 10-point program 
for Vietnam peace ending wars brutality. 

Dr, and Mrs. H. ROBERT GEMMER. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Appreciate and support your position Viet- 
nam, 


* 


Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Lewis. 


THOUSAND OAKS, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We agree stop killing Americans unconsti- 
tutionally. Civil wars aren't within treaty 
commitments. Negotiate don't escalate. 

Mr. and Mrs. C. B. HENRICHSEN. 


Los Gatos, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington. D.C.: 

I concur with your convictions regarding 
the potential of the Vietnam situation. 
Please persist in your efforts. 

DonaLp W. JOHNSON. 


CHATSWORTH, CAL ., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Our hearts and hopes with you on Vietnam 
issue. How can we support you? 
Mr. and Mrs. ROLAND F. BRYAN. 


NEw HYDE Park, N.Y., 
; February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations on your position taken at 
the recent Foreign Relations Committee 
hearings. Hope it will help toward bring- 
ing about successful negotiations and peace 
in Vietnam. Wiring the President to give 
full consideration to your suggestions. 
ROBERT, KAREN, LAURIE, BETTY, and FRANK 

PHILLIPS. 


February 23, 1966 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Bravo. Your courageous stand on Viet- 
nam is in the finest traditions of the U.S. 
Senate. Please feel free to call upon us for 
financial support in any campaign you 
choose to undertake. 

‘ Dr. and Mrs. RAYMOND Osa. 
New York, N. T., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I applaud you on your brave stand in the 
fight for peace. Talking at the conference 
table on the Vietnam issue is the only mature 
position we can take. Thank you for your 
efforts and good luck. ; 

NATALIE GHENT. 
Cuicaco, ILL. 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Our own family and the entire Nation owes 
you an inestimable debt of gratitude for 
exposing the facts about our ‘frightening 

march into war and ultimate annihilation. 

Mr. and Mrs. ARTHUR Bassin. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Congratulations, we agree with your sound 
position on Vietnam situation, please con- 
tinue open debate so that American public 
can be aware of what is hap You 
have the backing of many intelligent sub- 
stantial citizens. 

Mr. and Mrs, ROBERT TRACHINGER. 


Syosset, N.Y., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Applaud again your Vietnam stand, 
strongly support repeal Tonkin Resolution 
and negative appropriation vote. 

Mr. and Mrs. E. R. STABLER. 


New York, N.Y., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, Washington, D.C.: 

After listening again to you and Senator 
FULBRIGHT want to give you more than whole- 
hearted support. Am a member of SANE, 
local protest group against war. Writing 
to Senator Javrrs re supporting you. What 
additional help can the little people give? 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. Eve. YN F. MARKS. 
Boston, Mass., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 


Washington, D.C.: 

Wholeheartedly support your position re 
Vietnam debate, Anxious to lend support 
where needed. Please advise. 

LAWRENCE M. WHITE, 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL., 
February 21, 1966. 
The Honorable Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We wish to commend you for your forth- 
right stand in letting the people know about 
the utter futility of present administration 
policies in escalating the undeclared war in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. and Mrs. STUART L. TUCKEY. 
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BROOKLYN, N. V., 
i February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your searching questions and 
enlightening remarks at committee hearings 
on Vietnam gives one hope for speedy and 
lasting world peace. Won't have to worry 
about population explosion if war con- 
tinues much longer. Our young men can 
serve our country much better than killing 
and being killed. Urge you to continue pub- 
lic hearings in hope administration will 
change present policy. 

AARON and YETTA SONNTAG, 


STUDIO CITY, CALIF., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, . 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C.: 

We urge you to continue your fight for a 
peaceful solution to the war in Vietnam and 
for your continued efforts for a world at 
peace, 

Pearl and Jack Ayeroff, Yetta and Royal 
Judd, S. Airoff, Dorothy and M. New- 
man, Carl and May Levin, Eve and 
Borrx Siminowsky, Helen Erlich, Al 
and Rea Silver, John and Martha 
Yeiskal, Esther Werner, and Roslyn 
Schuldenfrei. , ` 

HONOLULU, HAWAII, 
February 19, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for your courageous testimony. 
Sersu OKUBO. 
Lone ISLAND Ciry, N. V., 
1 February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Strongly support your continuing in- 
formed and courageous stand on Vietnam, 
PYLLIS C. KorMan. 
NEw BRUNSWICK, N.J., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: f 
Command courageous vital exploration 
Vietnam issue. Urge Sergeant Duncan, 
February Ramparts magazine, as committee 
witness. 
L. D. MEEKER. 
HUNTINGTON, N.Y., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Continue Vietnam criticism. KENNEDY de- 
serves your support, recognizing NLF as 
genuine. South Vietnamese political force. 

Miss BARBARA JEAN BERG. 
STATEN ISLAND, N.Y., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The continuing use of U.S. Forces to re- 
solve political issues in Vietnam runs counter 
to a belief warmly embraced by me; namely 
self-determination. I urge you to consider 
again proposals made by Senators FUL- 
BRIGHT, Morse, and KENNEDY aimed at bring- 
ing this senseless carnage to a speedy con- 
clusion, 

CHARLES MCGUIRE. 


Fort WAYNE, IND., 
February 22, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you for so loyally and sincerely de- 
fending the rights of the American people. 
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Please do not let the Senate hearings on 
television die. They offer so much hope. 
We want to listen and have a grave and great 
responsibility to know what’s going on. 
Mr. and Mrs. Jack B. SCHRECK. 


FERNDALE, MICH., 
February 22, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We appreciate and support your views on 
the Vietnam situation. Many thanks for 
your outspoken, courageous stand, 

Mr. and Mrs. J. H. DeCoox. 
San LEANDRO, CALIF. 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.: 

I appreciate your concern on the Vietnam 
situation. Keep up the good work. 

L. ARMSTRONG. 


SALEM, OREG., 
February 15, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have been following the 
various discussions on the Vietnam issue in 
which you were involved and see you finally 
have woke up some of your colleagues to the 
dangers our country is facing and how it has 
come about. 

I am enclosing several clippings I took 
from the. morning paper which coincides 
with my feelings and many of the folks in 
this area. There are some of our Congress- 
men that need enlightening on these issues. 
AL ULLMAN who usually is right has caught 
the bug somehow and should be educated to 
the truth of what is really going on. Hat- 
field may beat Duncan too if DUNCAN does 
not see the issues in their true light. 

As I see it we are wasting not only the 
flower of our manhood but resources as well 
in a war that never should have been. 

Do hope you will keep in good health and 
retain your perspective on these issues, I 
remain, 

Your very good friend, 
W. A. RENTSCHLER. 
PREACHING AND PRACTICE 


To.the Eprror: 

We Americans, leaders of materialism and 
technology and supposed subscribers of 
Christianity and democracy, must make it 
hard for Sale to understand and follow. 

Being seriously threatened with a modern 
ideology, we use medieval methods to combat 
it (slapping at mosquitoes, when threatened, 
instead of halting their spread by sterilizing 
their breeding areas). Communism only 
thrives under conditions that would make 
Christians and freedom lovers hang their 
heads in shame (economic, political, and so- 
cial exploitation, “ignorance, filth, disease, 
poverty, etc.). We spend billions monthly 
to halt its onrush, but only thou- 
sands to eliminate the breeding grounds, 
with missionary work, economic, and techni- 
cal aid. We allow our moneyed interests to 
spread throughout the world to satisfy their 
lust for gain by exploitation of natural and 
human resources, protected by their influ- 
ence in foreign governments. We retard pro- 
duction of food and economic progress in a 
starving world. We give aid to status quo 
governments. Americans abroad display eco- 
nomic and social superiority. 

Are these masses fighting for communism 
by their civil action at the ballot box or 
battlefield, or are they trying to give their 
existence meaning? Will guns and our boys’ 
lives kill an ideology, or strengthen the cause 
of the suppressed? Have these monthly bil- 
lions and lives reversed communism the last 
20 years? Could we be imperfect in the 
execution of a perfect faith? Have we un- 
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derevaluated this threat? Have we sent our 
boys to the wrong frontline, armed with 
wrong weapons? 

HOWARD WILDFANG. 


ILLEGITIMATE WAR 


To the EDITOR: 

The founders of the United States of 
America expected the Nation to make war, 
when necessary, in an open and above-board 
manner. They expected it to declare its in- 
tention openly after due debate of the rea- 
sons, to state them clearly and name the 
enemies specifically. 

They intended making war to be solely a 
legislative prerogative. In article I, section 8, 
clause 11 of the Constitution, they provided 
that “the Congress” shall declare war, They 
did not mention the Executive in the con- 
nection. 

The records of the debates in the Constitu- 
tional Convention reveal that the framers 
definitely intended the President not to have 
power to declare war. He was to be able to 
use the Armed Forces and other resources of 
the country to “repel sudden attacks,” but 
was not to be able to wage aggressive war to 
serve his purposes alone as sovereigns had 
done since time immemorial. 

Nevertheless, the United States is deeply 
involved today in a war Congress did not de- 
clare and has not openly debated; a war for 
uncertain reasons, indefinite objectives, and 
against insufficiently identified enemies. 

It would be difficult if not impossible to 
determine who got the Nation into the war 
in Vietnam, when, and how. Also futile, ex- 
cept for the purposes of historians. President 
Johnson has recognized it as “really war,“ 
issued orders to escalate it, then deescalate 
it, now escalate it again, resulting in con- 
fusion worse confounded.” ~” 

The illegitimacy of the thing is being ig- 
nored generally, and perhaps it may well be 
so now. But what of the future? Is the 
United States committed to the principle 
that the President and his aids, particularly 
the aids, may make war & la Vietnam when- 
ever and wherever they see fit todoso? Shall 
the Congress forfeit its rights and duties 
through neglect? Shall the Constitution be 
amended by ignoring provisions which inter- 
fere with the plans of the executive depart- 
ment? 

In short, ‘shall the switch from democracy 
to autocracy or hog-wild bureaucracy now 
taking place in Washington, D.C., be allowed 
to continue? 

SILVANUS KINGSLEY. 


A CHEAPER WAY 


To the EDITOR: 

The sudden and dramatic move of Presi- 
dent Johnson to export the Great Society 
even to South Vietnam has its sides to look 
at too. After the great idea possessed L.B.J. 
he ordered Vice President HUMPHREY to Viet- 
nam to fill in the menu, and let the Viets 
know what to expect. That was quite an 
order, but probably Huperr’s imagination is 
fertile enough to come through abundantly. 
Whether it will be two wheelbarrows in every 
garage, or two motorcycles, we should know 
shortly. i 

There is little that I or any reader can do 
about this arbitrary decision to export our 
wealth, except possibly to turn on the TV to 
take our minds off the subject. But then we 
will be confronted with Government com- 
mercials imploring us not to travel abroad, 
but to stay home and lessen the dollar drain. 

But if there has got to be a program like 
this, maybe we are aiming it in the wrong di- 
rection, Perhaps it would be better to offer 
the Great Society program to North Vietnam 
if they would agree to quit fighting. It could 
be cheaper in the long haul. 

If we follow the pattern of all 20th century 
wars, we will tear the country up, and after 
hostilities, start in rebuilding it for them. 
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Why wouldn't it be better to start in improv- 
ing before destruction? Being as L.B.J. is 
using some of my money to pay for his big 
plans, I take the liberty to make this sug- 
gestion. 
R. F. Cook. 
SALEM, OREG., 

February, 19, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: My wife and I greatly appreciate 
your vigorous opposition to our national 
policy in Vietnam. We believe that the 
present policy not only is lacking support 
among most nations but can well bring 
shame and possible defeat. We are urging 
public debate upon the floor of the Senate 
to bring out facts in Vietnam. 

Will you please do all in your power to 
make this possible? Also, please keep up 
your opposition. -Thank you. 


Sincerely, 
LUTHER Max WILLS, 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 12, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Morse: I wish to congratulate 
you on your talk at the Senate debate. 

I feel so thankful we have a liberal minded 
Senator with so much courage and under- 
standing. 

I am also encouraged that you have more 
in your camp as time goes on. Also the 
signing of the protest letter to President 
Johnson of January 21 by 76 Representatives 
was a step forward. 

Would you please send me a copy of the 
Aiken-Mansfield report on their recent visit 
to Vietnam? I would like to add that this 
should be made available to all U.S. citizens. 
Could you reveal to the public the facts as 
to how Thailand has become a military 
dependent of the American Treasury as you 
referred to in your speech? 

Your camp is growing, let us keep on. 
If the time is not too short perhaps we will 
win. 

Respectfully, 
ALICE HEDGPETH. 


HERMISTON, OREG., 
February 13, 1966. 
The Honorable WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Morse: Although I am not a 
member of your party, I feel compelled to 
express my appreciation to you for your 
expression of protest against our involve- 
ment in Vietnam. How thankful we are for 
the voices of protest at this time and for 
those dedicated to peace, 

Seeing and hearing the interrogations last 
week by the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee was a great experience. Restored, to 
a great extent, our faith in our elected rep- 
resentatives, especially from the several who 
obviously put principle above party. 


Sincerely, 
Mrs. A. L. Larive. 


SALEM, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE 

Dear Siz: I must say I have come to think 
a great deal more of you in the past year as 
the senior Senator of Oregon. 

I have not gone along with you on all 
matters, but I do say you are on the right 
track on the Korean war and I support your 
th: 1 
Also you are right on the giveaway of U.S. 
dollars which is draining our Nation to a 
point where we will need help should we 
be attacked. 
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I appreciate your forthrightness in these 
matters and my support is yours so long as 
you keep working for the good of our great 
Nation. 


Respectfully, 
HARLAN H. HARRIS. 
SALEM, OREG., 
February 15, 1966. 
U.S. Senator WAYNE MORSE 
Senate Building 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Am dropping this short note to 
let you know you are doing the job well and 
we are back of you every inch. 

We pray we can stop this giving to everyone 
else, there is a limit as to what good old 
America (as we use to know it) can and 
should do. 

We have three grandsons in service now and 
for what, they don't know and neither do we. 

I knew you personally when in Eugene, 
you are well acquainted with my brother Cy 
Slocum, he is a different person now we 
thank God for it. 

Senator Morse keep up the good work we 
are backing you. 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. HARLAN H. HARRIS. 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
Hon. WAYNE L. MORSE, 
U.S. Senate., 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: We wish to express our un- 
equivocal support for your policies relative 
to Vietnam and the Dominican Republic. 

With thanks and our best wishes we are, 

Sincerely yours, 
W. L. MAHONEY. 
Mrs. W. L. MAHONEY. 
STEVEN J. MAHONEY. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 

February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse: I am writing to 
express my thanks for your efforts in the 
Vietnam situation. I hope you will keep it 
up as we certainly do need your help and the 

help of all those that want peace. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. DororHy McCune. 


GRANTS Pass, OREG., 
February 14, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Please continue your courageous fight 
to try to find a solution to the Vietnam sit- 
uation. 

Your actions the last few days have given 
renewed hope to a great number of we 
Americans that our country can be saved 
from total war. 

I have disagreed with a number of your 
views but you have my full support for your 
actions in this regard. 

Our Constitution clearly states only Con- 
gress can declare war. Yet in the past 20 
years, the spirit of this safeguard has been 
disregarded by changing the name of war. 

As a concerned citizen, I wonder why an 
amendment can’t be added to our Constitu- 
tion that only Congress can commit any 
drafted troops to battle on any foreign soil? 

We are supposed to be a democracy and the 
elected representatives of the people are sup- 
posed to be the very basis of our Government 
to control any one who has desires to be a 
ruler of our country . 

With the new terms of “policing,” “protect- 
ing,” etc., now being used, do you believe a 
constitutional amendment would return this 
balance of power to our elected Congress? 

Please continue your brave fight for the 
future of our country. 

Respectfully, 
BEATRICE BENNETT. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing on be- 
half of both my husband and myself to ap- 
plaud your eloquent and courageous stand 
against our policy in Vietnam, Everything 
you say rings true and is factual. As to the 
American people not standing for it—I don't 
know. I am amazed at the apathy and lack 
of concern shown. It is true that it is up to 
them, but you of Congress are better in- 
formed and are the real guardians of the 
people. “Forgive them, Father, for they 
know not what they do,” is as true today as it 
was 2,000 years ago. A letter to the editor in 
today’s paper, signed by H, Guy Good- 
sell, states that the speeches, “delivered 
on the steps of the Pioneer Post Office, were 
read from manuscripts. They were academic 
and unimpressive. Most of the applause was 
from the demonstrators themselves.” I was 
there, and I thought the speeches were excel- 
lent, factual, and plausible. There were a 
number of spectators standing opposite who 
could be seen clapping their hands. Peace 
seems to be boring and unexciting. The hu- 
man animal is indeed an enigma. I can 
say for sure that the arguments advanced 
by the hawks sound anything but academic. 

I feel that President Johnson has usurped 
his authority to an extent to warrant im- 
peachment. His judgment certainly has not 
been to the advantage of the people of this 
country. He flagrantly betrayed the people 
who voted for him, and that includes both 
of us. Along with poor advice, he was of- 
fered very good advice by many knowledge- 
able people. Many writers and commenta- 
tors were counseling withdrawal before it was 
too late. The Saturday Review and the Na- 
tion were full of such counsel. We have 
acted like a tyrant and a bully and if we 
don’t mend our ways we will suffer the lot of 
the tyrant and bully. 

Perhaps we could take Ky and the rest of 
his ilk and set them up in a fortification (en- 
clave) on the coast similar to that of Chiang 
on Formosa. If 600,000 of these “dedicated 
South Vietnamese troops, fighting for free- 
dom” can’t defend this position, then who 
are the people, and who are we helping to 
defend what? Sidney Hook says that 
“Democracy is the will of the majority of 
the people, be it communism or whatever.” 
If the majority are Vietcong, it is their 
country. 

All moral aspects aside, and speaking 
strictly as business people and taxpayers, it 
seems asinine to pour billions of dollars into 
a country for development and reform while 
we are simultaneously spending billions to 
blast it to bits. I can only say that in my 
estimation you cannot bomb ideology nor 
can you buy it, which seems to be the latest 
strategy of our President. If he is acting in 
an intelligent manner, I fail to see it. At 
any rate, I hope the scales will fall off enough 
Congressmen's eyes to enable them to see the 
frightening picture and do something to get 
us out of this hellish Asiatic morass. 

You are espousing what is now an unpopu- 
lar cause, but it is not the first time that you 
have done so, and it is certainly more popular 
than it was a year ago. We express our heart- 
felt gratitude to you for the fight you are 
making in the cause of peace, certainly in- 
cluding a revision of our entire foreign policy. 
You are right, and I wish that you were our 
President, 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. Howarp W. HARRIS. 
Cave JUNCTION, 
February 12, 1966. 

Senator WayNE MorsE: I am with you all 
of the way, and I sure get a great kick out 
of watching you on TV. Looks to me, when 
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you get going, that you are just beginning to 
fight Johnson and his war. 

Stick with it. This is going to end just 
as you said it would with Johnson the most 
discredited President we have ever had. It 
is my opinion that nothing but complete 
power will satisfy him. 

Iam a Democrat; always voted Democrat, 
but now shall vote my first Republican vote 
for Hatfield on account of his views on war 
being the same as yours and unless ROBERT 
KENNEDY runs for next President, I’ll bet I 
vote for a Republican President. I’ve had 
enough. 

Keep up your good fight. I might get to 
vote for you next for President. But I 
wouldn't wish that on you. 

Best wishes, 
Mrs. Pansy HALLOCK 
(The woman miner of the Siskiyous) . 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sms: In your present popularity explosion 
(and probably at any other time) the best I 
can expect for my letter is that your secre- 
tary’s secretary's, secretary's secretary will 
file it among the stuff you may read some- 
day when, like all human beings, you might 
need a little extra praise. 

History will, of course, remember you for 
your statesmanship and so will I but partic- 
ularly for the satisfying end of that last 
televised day of the committee hearings 
when Rusk and I watched, without fully 
comprehending the implications, as you 
peeled yourself a willow switch. Suddenly 
you pounced and were warming up the Sec- 
retary’s pink bottom. Rusk had some rea- 
son to hope, with the administration’s 
typical contempt for other people’s intelli- 
gence, that having reached the end of the 
last day and having been able to sidestep 
completely the Midwest Senator who took 
up the same question (while prudently at- 
tributing it to a female constituent) he 
had reason to hope that he would escape 
completely having to explain the phenom- 
enon of five or six men in our Government 
having all the wisdom and virtue and cour- 
age in the entire world. Your timing was 
perfect for bursting that balloon. It well 
may be that you and our WAYNE MORSE can 
someday take credit for having saved hu- 
manity. At one time, such a statement 
would have been pure rhetoric; now, as 
every thinking person knows, it can. be stark 
reality. 

Thank you, Senator, for giving us the 
thrill of a lifetime. 
Respectfully, 
Mrs, B. Moore SAVAGE, 
TROUTDALE, OREG. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Morse: After much read- 
ing and soul searching I find myself agreeing 
more and more with your opinions and your 
stand concerning the Vietnam situation, 

To me, the issue has been a paradox. It 
has been most difficult to weed out the facts 
from the emotional overtones and contra- 
dictions emanating from the State Depart- 
ment, the press, and from private citizens— 
infiuential and otherwise. 

The copy of your recent speech in the Sen- 
ate The State of War in Vietnam”—which 
I recently received from your office has veri- 
fied the conclusions I too haye reached. 

I sincerely hope that before all humanity 
goes down en masse before the gales of 
nuclear destruction we will have reached, as 
nations, that level of maturity so desperately 
needed for survival—a maturity embodied in 
international law and respect, out of need if 
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for nothing else, on the part of all nations 
(not just theirs, but ours) for this legal 
system. 
Please carry on. 
Sincerely yours, 
Lors P, Ross. 


AGNESS, OREG., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator of the State of Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am grateful that there are 
men like Senator J. W. FULBRIGHT and you, 
having the courage to express the gravity of 
the situation in Vietnam relative to the 
world. Men like you endure abuse because 
you dare seeing the facts, realistically, this 
against the general trend of keeping in line 
with the executive branch of our Govern- 
ment. 

With great interest I followed the Foreign 
Relations Committee’s hearings and am only 
glad that we live in a democracy where this 
is possible. I only hope that enough Ameri- 
cans learned the facts and will realize that we 
are heading for a general war, unless we 
change our course of action. 

You are well informed and see the global 
perspective of our involvement in southeast 
Asia. I do not need to reiterate our position 
in this world of today. However, what 
frightens me is that in the year 1966, we, 
as human beings, as civilized people, resort 
to war as an extension of diplomacy; where 
discussions fail, arms take over with all its 
horrible consequences, Seemingly we never 
learn and only men like you can enlighten 
the people here and abroad that this is 
wrong. 

We are now in an impasse. We hear that 
since 1947 over $800 billion was spent on 
armament in our country alone. We came 
to accept the slaughter of our youths and 
have pride in killing the youth of other na- 
tions. Where are we going; have we learned 
nothing from history? 

We hear of escalation—of eventual con- 
frontation with China, with Russia. If this 
ever comes about, we all know there will be 
no winners, only losers, there will be no 
honor involved; we will set back civilization 
for centuries, if not forever. 

Looking at the world today, there are more 
authoritarian governments than democra- 
cies, and even democracy is interpreted dif- 
ferently in different countries with different 
backgrounds. So, why do we interfere in a 
(basically) civil war in Vietnam. It is said 
to stop communism, aggression. Which 
communism, which aggression? At the same 
time our President and Secretary of State 
mention this, they say that neither China, 
nor Russia dares to get involved in Vietnam. 
This is rather illogical. Further, it is con- 
ceded that Russia and China have ideological 
differences, which, in my opinion only results 
of Russia coming of age and prosperous, 
more liberal, and more realistic whereas 
China still burdens from past humiliation 
and European enslavement. Given time and 
opportunity (U.N.) China will become 
eventually less belligerent and more moder- 
ate, but we must convince the Chinese, as 
we did the Russians, that we are sincere and 
have no obscure motives. 

North and South Vietnam, for that matter 
Laos and Cambodia, were until 1954 Indo- 
china, a French colony. This is the crux of 
the matter. From the Vietnamese people’s 
point of view, we are continuing the French 
colonial policy of imposing our (Western) 
will upon them. We profess to have limited 
goals, such as free elections. Free elections 
do not impress a people who were colon- 
ized, occupied by Japanese, then occupied 
by the French again, with British and Amer- 
ican assistance. Free elections do not 
mean much to a people who never had an 
election period. What does make sense to 
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them is to be free—free from interference 
of the Western powers, under any form of 
self-government, whether good or bad. The 
worst domestic government is better than 
the best—foreign imposed—one. 

I experienced the same situation in occu- 
pied Holland during the war, later in the 
Dutch Indies, These peoples were rather 
crawling before walking on their own, than 
having “goodies” under foreign domination. 
Democracy as we know it, is not, at this 
time, possible in Vietnam, as it is not pos- 
sible in so many countries. We must realize 
this and not always compare them with our- 
selves. What they do have in common with 
us as human beings is that they wish to be 
free. Therefore, we must change our policy 
according to reality. 

The 17th parallel was a dividing line, 
imposed by the British, in order to avoid 
bloodshed and to create a “cooling off“ period 
giving the French an opportunity to with- 
draw behind this parallel, a Vietnamese col- 
laborators’ sanctuary, as Canada became the 
sanctuary for those who collaborated with 
the British during our Revolutionary War. 

Feelings are high now. We, being the 
strongest nation in the world, can afford, 
without losing face to be realistic and civi- 
lized and show the Vietnamese, as well as the 
world, that we are a peace-loving people. 

We escalated within a short time from 
15,000 advisers in Vietnam, to an Army of 
presently 205,000 man. In addition, we were 
told, another approximately 100,000 men are 
involved in various ways, including Navy and 
Air Force. When we had 15,000 men there, 
our casualties were relatively low. With es- 
calation, casualties increased, I understand 
South Vietnam has presently 650,000 men in 
arms. I cannot see where the safety of the 
remainder of our forces would be in jeopardy 
if we, as a gesture of good will, as proof of our 
good intentions, withdrew 45,000 men. If 
the North Vietnamese would respond with- 
drawing, we gradually could reduce our 
forces while in the meantime we created a 
climate where all parties concerned could be 
persuaded to come to the conference table. 
The Vietcong, now fighting (in their view) 
a war of liberation, should be included in 
discussions. Then we can indeed talk free 
elections, which seems the entire purpose of 
our boys dying there. This would be in ac- 
cord with our contention that we seek an 
honorable solution. y i 

I believe that this way we could convince 
the Chinese, the Russians, for that matter, 
our allies in Western Europe, that we really 
have no obscure reasons for being there and 
that we will leave Vietnamese soil soon 
thereafter. The alternatives are obvious. A 
global, atomic war, perhaps extermination of 
the human race. Is this what we offer our 
children? 

Dear Senator, I apologize for taking so 
much of your valuable time, but trust this 
letter will have some merits for you to ex- 
plore. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 
TD BLOKKER. 
HALFINAY, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
U.S. SENATOR OF OREGON, 

DEAR SENATOR MorsE: We do hope you may 
find time to read this letter, for we want 
you to know, we are in back of your stand 
on the Vietnam crisis 100 percent and we 
thank God that Oregon’s Senator was one 
of the two Senators in the Nation, that had 
the will and honesty to the people to vote 
against giving the President the power of 
a dictator to lead their country into a war. 
A war that could last for 20 years. 

Now this same President cannot and is 
not honestly seeking a peaceful settlement 
of this war, not when he seeks and takes 
the advice of men like McNamara, Dean 
Rusk, and General Taylor. Men that cannot 
or will not let the American people know 
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just what they are doing. After all we are 
the ones that have to pay with our. boys 
and money. 

Dur President just returned from Hono- 
lulu. He promised the Vietnamese every- 
thing in the book and to continue the 
slaughter of our school kids, for that is all 
they are, 

He tells us to build more schools, for what? 

The girls say they can get along fine with 
what schools we have, and if this means 
disregard for the Constitution of United 
States is not stopped, the only boys we will 
have left are the ones with a jail record. In 
fact that’s about all we have left now in 
Baker County. 

Senator, I want you to know the draft 
board of Baker County is taking boys in 
their freshman year out of college at mid- 
term. These boys have good grades. 

It is so bad that Mr. Lyle Johnson, registrar 
at E.O. College also a member of the. draft 
board resigned from the draft board and 
publicly stated that the unfairness. was his 
reason for his resignation. 

Where is this going to end? 

Sincerely, 
Percy LAIRD. 
Mrs. Percy LAIRD, 
PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
417 Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to commend you for 
your persistent stand on the Vietnam issue 
and urge that you continue your course 
through the rougher waters ahead. 

I fear that this Nation has committed 
itself to a most regrettable course. We are 
now caught in a war both unjust and im- 
moral and one in which the people of Viet- 
nam, the women and children, suffer the 
greatest. 

My hope is that the posture of this Nation 
can return once again to the one of peace- 
maker and our only hope now is that your 
voice and that of others continue to be 
heard as part of the conscience of these 
United States. 

In peace, 
JOSEPH M. ERCEG. 
SALEM, OREG., 
February 13, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I just want you to 
know that I am thankful that we have an 
American Senator such as yourself who has 
the courage to protest the Vietnam mess. 

When did America assume the self-ap- 
pointed role of world ruler and cure-all for 
every country’s ills, to the drain and detri- 
ment of our wonderful country? 

This is a critical time, in my opinion, as at 
the rate we are now going, it will soon be 
that all dissenters will be suppressed and 
branded as un-American and unpatriotic. 
Then everyone will be afraid to express 
themselves. Thanks again for caring. 

Sincerely, 


Ken REINER. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: This letter is to inform you that 
I fully support your stand on the undeclared 
war in Vietnam. I feel it is the responsi- 
bility of the Congress to commit this coun- 
try to war if such action is necessary. I 
urge you to continue your effort to lead 
the President back to the constitutional 
path. 

In addition, I would like to say that the 
televised Senate hearings now going on are 
& great public service. Prior to these hear- 
ings one could only obtain the facts through 
the written press and I am highly skeptical 
of much that is printed in these media. 
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Facts can be slanted or altered to suit the 
writer. I prefer to see it with my own eyes 
and form my own opinion. 

I will close with a word about myself. I 
am not a bearded beatnick, instead I am a 
Republican and I tend to lean toward the 
conservative. I am discharged from the 
Marines after 4 years of active duty and 
consider myself much more patriotic than 
the average person. It is for this reason 
that I do not want the Constitution of the 
United States to be so flagrantly violated by 
the President. Thank you, 

Respectfully yours, 
ALBERT L. DEAN. 
Grants Pass, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR "Morse: May I take this 
means to express my admiration for your 
attitude and stand on our foreign relations 
policies. That our circumvention of the 
U.N. is ridiculous and the waste of our re- 
sources in foreign lands scandalous should 
be apparent to any thinking person. 
Apathy, ignorance, or both on the part of our 
American public can be the only reason I 
can think of being responsible for same. 

I respect your thinking in every respect 
and may God grant you the power to per- 
severe. 

If I, as a thinking American citizen, can 
support you in any way other than my vote 
I would consider it an honor, 

Sincerely, 
R. E. HOWARD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., ' 
February 9, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate of the United States of America, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I have just finished 
reading your speech in the Senate on Wednes- 
day, May 5, 1965, “The Undeclared War 
in Vietnam.” I have also read, listened, and 
watched as much as possible in connection 
with your views on this and other Le of 
the U.S. foreign policy. 

May I say, even though I am not yet a 
U.S. citizen, that in my modest opinion you 
have a correct appraisal of the dangers of 
the present situation. More to the point, 
let me assure you of my admiration for your 
continued courage and devotion to the in- 
terest of the country as you understand it. 

In a recent TV debate you appealed to the 
American people to make: themselves heard 
where it counts: in the ballot box. It is my 
earnest hope that in the not-too-distant fu- 
ture I may be able to support you precisely 
in that place. In the meantime I shall be 
grateful for the continued mailing of in- 
formation as your office has been doing in 
the past. 

Yours sincerely, 
ANTONIO CoLAs. 
ALBANY, OREG., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Thank you for all you are doing 
to try and put an end to this awful war that 
we should have no part of. 

Also thank you for the TV coverage of the 
Senate investigation hearings. Everyone in 
this country should hear and see them. Our 
papers here including the Oregonian do not 
cover them enough. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. H. D. BLAKELY. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR! I am writing this letter to 
express my thanks that we have a Senator 
from Oregon that has the courage to stand 
up and fight for his convictions concerning 
our policy in Vietnam. Your views are shared 
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by a great many Oregonians and your record 
has proved that you will not be dictated to 
by any man. 

So thanks again to a great Senator from 
Oregon who is writing a brand new chapter 
in Profiles in Courage.” 

Sincerely, 
“ Howann McCaMMEN. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 9, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE Morse, 
Senator from Oregon, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran SENATOR MORSE: I listened and 
watched TV yesterday over channel 8, and 
heard the very fine interview of our Senators 
with Lt. Gen. James M. Gavin, retired, as he 
advised Senators to investigate our United 
States-Asian policy. 

It was a wonderfully dignified and inform- 
ative session and you, Senator MORSE, were 
magnificent. I, too, wonder when we will re- 
turn to constitutional government. I’m con- 
cerned about the power being displayed by 
our top leaders in the administration. 

Also the Oregonian this morning had Pres- 
ident Johnson's big plans regarding Vietnam, 
“Powermen” and easing needs of Vietnam's 
woes before we even have the Communists 
out of South Vietnam. I had to look on 
page 10 to find a very small article about the 
important meeting with the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. Why? It must really be 
true that our press is being controlled as the 
FCC is trying to control all radio mediums, 

We are at war. Why shouldn't we let Con- 
gress make the decision to declare war so 
all the people will know where we stand. 

I have a boy in the Air Force, and two 
more boys coming up. 

Do all you can to let the people know. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. MILTON C. LOCKWOOD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Building, 
Washington, D.C. > 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I am proud to have 
you as my Senator. It is extremely difficult 
for me to decide whether the war in Vietnam 
is correct or not, but it doesn’t take any in- 
sight to know that we are going about the 
process in an incorrect, immoral, and self- 
defeating manner. If we are going to have 
a war, we should declare it. If we are not 
going, to have a war, we should not be fight- 
ing, at the level we are fighting. 

It is your honest dissent which makes pos- 
sible a discussion of the issues and out of this 
comes the strength of our Nation. Please 
accept my encouragement to keep up the 
hard work you are carrying on. 

Sincerely yours, 
RALPH CRHRAWSHAW, M.D. 
ONTARIO, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, i 
Washington, D.C. i 

Dear Sir: Mr. Harris and myself have been 
listening to the Senate hearings on TV and 
you are to be commended on the way you 
have been speaking out on the situation at 
hand; and I’m sure the people of Oregon are 
justly proud we have such a Senator as you 
who has the courage to take a definite stand 
on these issues. 

We ask God’s blessings upon you; and*we 
sincerely thank you. 

Mr. and Mrs, E. K. HARRIS. 
FEBRUARY 11, 1966. 
Re Vietnam war: 

I'm a registered Republican. But in na- 
tional policies to me we are one. That is 
my political philosophy. Also, I am thor- 
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oughly disillusioned about the efficacies of 
any war. In my era, we made the “world 
safe for democracy.” Ha! 

But I believe in the democratic processes. 
Hence this letter. Under our law, we have 
a voice through elected representatives only. 
When the administration makes war without 
bringing the issues to vote by our representa- 
tives, that administration is denying me, as 
a member of that society, my rights to be 
heard and infringing on my freedom. I 
can’t understand our President who cham- 
pions the cause of political freedoms to other 
distant countries, but denies the same 
privileges to his own people; what is more 
amazing is for one who professes to “come 
let’s sit down and reason together” to con- 
duct himself so. His commitments are first 
to the American people, and not to Vietnam. 

I shall be forever grateful to the American 
press, television, and the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for bringing the Viet- 
nam crisis live before our eyes and ears.“ 
This is a service of the highest good, at least 
to me, a common person, to help me to ad- 
judge the situation, and to form a just 
decision. 5 

I thank you and your one for work- 
ing so long and so hard to eNOS, Ae 
service. 

Sincerely yours, > 
é ; MARIE TIGGELBECK. 


La GRANGE, OREG. 

ONTARIO, OREG., 

February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sir: I have been watching the Senate 
Committee meetings on TV. 

I wish to thank you for the courageous 
stand you have taken. I know every peace- 
loving citizen of Oregon appreciates the 
stand you have taken. 

Your concern for our boys that bear the 
battle is heartening to the boys and parents 
that have known the heartbreak of war and 
war it is. 

I know the people of Oregon can count. on 


your support. 
Yours truly, 
SVL T. HENDRICKS. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 


Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I wish to make my support 
of your courageous position on Vietnam 
clear to you again at this time, this critical 
time of decision, when you often must be 
tempted to despair by the obduracy of the 
many leaders who seem bent on destroy- 
ing peace and the possibility of international 
cooperation. 

You may count on my support in your fur- 
ther efforts to restore our national policy to 
sanity and legitimacy. 

Sincerely, 
ROLFE LA FORGE, 


OREGON CITY, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 

Dran SENATOR MORSE: Eeer God some- 
one is beginning to speak up in regards to 
this problem of secrecy and d hait-traths in 
the State Department and other areas of 
Federal activity. 

I am a stanch Democrat but something 
must be done soon to let the entire popula- 
tion know the facts. I’m sure we cannot 
continue with a policy of limited informa- 
tion—it’s bound to backfire sooner or later— 
the good people of this country have to know 
or goodby democracy. 

Keep up the good work and more of it 
please. I think you are writing the next 
chapter in a “Profile of Courage.” America 
needs the crusade of yours now. It is our 
only means of salvation. The people must 
be honestly and fully informed. 
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My prayers go with you. Let me know 
what else I can do to help you. 
Cordially, 
J.C. BOYLE. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR: Lam very much concerned 
with the escalation of this Vietnam war. 
I giye you every support in your effort to stop 
It. I have listened to all the TV committee 
hearings. I feel our foreign policy should 
be changed. 

Mrs. DOROTHY O’DELL. 
SaLeM OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We follow your activ- 
ities in the newspapers, and hear you often 
on TV. We just wish to tell you that we 
admire your courage in being a dissenter un- 
der our present administration, that we 
think your opinions on the Vietnam war are 
correct, and that, we are behind you 100 
percent in whatever you do. 

Our best wishes to you. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. LLOYD DEGROOTE, 


PORTAN; OREG., February 11, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR’ Morse: Your comments 
from time to time and most recently on 
television during committee investigations 
regarding our situation in Vietnam are most 
interesting and I wholeheartedly support 
them. As a veteran of World War II, I find 
it Increasingly difficult to explain to my two 
oldest boys why they must, in all probability, 
eventually serve in a war in Vietnam. 

I have long felt that it is the duty of every 
citizen of this country of ours to support 
his Government by whatever measure is 
necessary. This is the first time in my life 
that I have questioned the wisdom of the 
necessity of action outside the United States. 
I want you to know that I appreciate your 
willingness to stand up against the forces 
that have almost made it unpatriotic for 
those of us who have voiced opposition. 

It does seem to me that there must be 
other ways to handle this situation without 
draining the lifeblood of our Nation’s future 
through our young people. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sep STUART. 
WINSTON, O, 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 2 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you again for 
your stand on the war in South Vietnam. 

Many people were shocked by the resump- 
tion’ of bombing of North Vietnam and the 
treatment of the South Viefnam people sus- 
pect of being in sympathy with the Viet- 
cong. 

From pictures in newspapers, I wonder if 
our troops are any less brutal than the 
Japanese were in World War II. 

The thing that bothers so many people 
who voted for President Johnson in prefer- 
ence to Mr. Goldwater, is that Mr. Johnson 
has done exactly what Mr. Goldwater said he 
would do. 

I cannot help but wonder if this feeling 
will not be reflected in the coming elections. 

Here in Oregon, Mr. Hatfield has been criti- 
cal of our Vietnam policy and as he is a very 
popular Governor, I am very much afraid 
the next Senator from Oregon will be Mr. 
Hatfield. 

While no one can look into the future, it 
does seem to me that We chance of peace is 
a very slim one. 
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Is it possible to take from the President 
the power to wage war without the consent 
of Congress? 

Thank you again for your stand on South 
Vietnam, 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH B. Hora. 
SaLEM; aus 1 

' February 10, 1966. 
Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is the first letter I 
have ever written to Washington. Little 
people like myself are getting stirred up over 
Vietnam. Ordinarily we expect our Con- 
gressmen and Senators to run our Govern- 
ment properly. 

Thank goodness you are awake and doing 
a good job. If we have made a mistake by 
getting into a war in Vietnam, let’s correct 
the situation as quickly as possible. Every- 
one makes mistakes, and the United States 
is no exception, and I certainly feel we have 
no business fighting in Asia. 

Again, I want to say thank you for taking 
the stand you have. 

a Sincerely, . 4 
“eh y Mrs. W. D. GWYNN; 

— 

i i REDMOND, OREG; | 
— 58 i February 14, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I appreciate the 
stand our Senate delegation) bas taken re- 
garding the Vietnam war, particularly that 
of Senator Morse. 

I trust this policy will be widely adopted 
and pursued and that we soon may win there 
decisively without expanding or extending 
the war, and that we may thereafter mop up 
the mess and bring our men and equipment 
home. 

It is incredible and inexcusable that after 
what our men went through in World War I, 
World War II, and the Korean war, we are 
starting through the combat all over again. 

Trust that Senator Morse ‘will connie to 
be vociferous. and effective. 


Sincerely; 
Mrs. C. E. STRANAHAN. 
. PORTLAND, OREG., 
y February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 


Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I congratulate you 
on your increasing support in peace efforts 
for the Vietnam issue. Your much appre= 
ciated report letters have given me (and oth- 
ers) a much greater understanding of the 
issue and your sincere efforts to settle it with 
ethics and honor. 

I sincerely hope you will receive the honor 
of a Nobel Peace Prize for your dedica- 
tion. More power to you. 

Sincerely, T . 

JAMES H. ROBINSON. 

PORTLAND, OREG., 

— ` February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. i 

DEAR SENATOR MoRsE! I want you to know 
that I support you in your stand in the Viet- 
nam war. 

Sincerely, 
E. J. HANGERUD. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February 15, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Your stand on Viet- 
nam makes me very proud to be an American 
and to be able to say you represent me. My 
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wife and I won't forget what you have done. 
But more has to be done. 

I just saw photographs taken by Felix 
Greene and heard him talk at the University 
of Oregon. He presents conclusive proof the 
bombing of the North has destroyed hospi- 
tals, schools, nurseries, old people’s homes; 
and it has strengthened the resolve of the 
North to fight harder. Can’t you get him to 
testify before the committee? People don’t 
know this kind of thing is going on. Ameri- 
can boys are being taught how to torture and 
are being turned into brutal killers. Some- 
body has got to do something to stop this 
madness. Urge the President to stop bomb- 
ing; negotiate a cease-fire; state our support 
for the Geneva agreements and our pledge to 
carry them out; and grant the Vietcong equal 
status with the Saigon government in nego- 
tiations. Thanks. 

Sincerely, 
RAYMOND B. PRATT. 
PoRTLAND, OREG., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: Please accept my 
humble thanks for your tireless effort to de- 
press any accelerated action in Vietnam. We 
all hope and pray that you, with the help 
of some of the other Senators and Congress- 
men, that it will be possible for you to regain 
some of the powers which are being taken 
away from you. After the promises made in 
the islands, it looks pretty hopeless—but 
Please keep trying. 

We can’t wait for election time to exercise 
our will against stepping up this so-called 
war. Something must be done before then 
to stop it, and I pray that you will be given 
the strength to carry on your battle against 
any acceleration of the situation. * * * and 
now the power that the executive branch 
seems to be taking away from Congress. 

It appeared that Professor Kennan made 
a very deep impression with his answers to 
the many tiring questions, and we can only 
hope now that the Senators on this com- 
mittee will band together and act to prevent 
us getting into war any deeper than we al- 
ready are. It appears that your courage to 
speak out is giving a few of the rest of them 
a little courage also. 

Gratefully yours, 
AGNES D. Hatt (Mrs. H. T.) 
Grants Pass, OREG., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: This letter will let you 
know that my family and a great majority 
of the people of Grants Pass, Oreg., are back- 
ing you and the committee. 

I agree with the committee, the American 
people should be told the facts about what is 
going on in our Government. 

Please don’t let us down. 

Yours truly, 
Wooprow W. MORACE. 
WINSTON, OREG., 
February 14, 1966. 
Hon. Senator WAYNE MORSE, 

Dear SENATOR: I am grateful for your brave 
and bold stand on Vietnam. 

We have overextended ourself all over the 
earth. 

We have no right to be in Vietnam any- 
more than Chinese Armies have a right to 
be in Mexico. 

The world is too big for us to rule alone. 

Sincerely, 
Prank P. LIENING. 
SALEM, OREG, 

SENATOR Morse: Please continue to ask for 

debate on Vietnam. 
Yours truly, 
CHESTER Horn. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: I have been negligent in 
not telling you before that I fully support 
your position on Vietnam in which I have 
been in accord for a long time. 

I am gratified that several members of 
the Foreign Relations Committee to some 
extent are inclined to agree with your views 
and I wish to report that many of my 
friends, who in the past were definitely in 
favor of our entry in Vietnam, have changed 
their thinking to coincide with yours. 

Yours very truly, 
W. A. BrusHorr. 

P.S.—I should like my name to be placed 
on your mailing list. 

PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 14, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Let us commend you again 
for demanding that there be debate on the 
administration policy in Vietnam. Your al- 
most lone voice is at last being joined by 
others. Our best hope, it seems to us, is to 
dampen down this conflict until the issues 
can be clarified and resolved in negotiation. 
As long as the President talks in vague gen- 
eralities the other side will refuse to meet 
with us. Please continue to “hammer 
away.“ You are making yourself heard. 

Yours respectfully, 
RUTH and WALTER R. WARREN. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
February 12, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I support your Viet- 
nam position 100 percent. Your efforts to 
bring this undeclared war to the conference 
table are appreciated. 

Thank you very much for what you are 
doing. The best of luck to yoa; May you 
be successful in your efforts. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN W. BERG. 


EUGENE, OREG., 
February 11, 1966. 

Dear Senator: We absolutely concur with 
the views expressed by former Ambassador 
Kennan and General Gavin before your 
Committee on Foreign Relations this week, 
and have written a card to President Johnson 
to that effect. 

We've been desperately worried about the 
limb we've evidently got ourselves onto in 
Vietnam, and the collision course the ad- 
ministration seems bent on, to say nothing 
of the breakdown of checks and balances 
between the Congress and the President. 

The public hearing and the TV coverage 
were a tremendous service to national sanity, 
and we're particularly grateful to Mr. Ken- 
nan for one of the most dynamic approaches 
to foreign policy we've ever heard. 

As always, you make us proud of being 
Democrats and Oregonians. Thank you for 
all your months of being a voice in the wilder- 
ness regarding the Vietnam war. If you 
can think of anything useful we can do to 
impress it upon the administration, we'd ap- 
preciate hearing about it in the newsletter. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs, JOHN BLUNT. 


FEBRUARY 16, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sm: I am writing you to express my 
approval of your stand on the Vietnam war. 
Keep up your protests and perhaps even- 
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tually the American people will have fore- 
sight enough to see and understand that 
our people in Washington are leading us 
into a hopeless situation with a great sacri- 
fice of American lives and money. 

I still have not understood their explana- 
tion of our commitment. Who in Wash- 
ington has the right to sacrifice our young 
Americans on Asian soil? Is this war con- 
tinued in all its hopelessness for the benefit 
of our industrialists who are profiting from 
this war? 

The Asian peoples are not of our culture, 
they do not think the same as we of the 
Western World and surely the President and 
his supporters with all our tax money to 
dole out freely aren’t going to change their 


Mrs. ELLEN ERICKSON. 


FEBRUARY 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR Morse: I'm listening and 
you are superb. 


No need to answer this note, Please use it 
as a statistic. 
Yours truly, 
Mrs. RUTH ASHFORD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 15, 1966. 


Hon, WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR Morse: Iam opposed to any 
further involvement in southeast Asia. 
Very truly yours, 
JOHN B, REAM. 


CORVALLIS, OREG., 
February 26, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE L. MORSE, 
Senate Office Building. 

My Dear SENATOR: Once again the people of 
Oregon have reasons to be proud of their 
contribution to the U.S. Senate. Your fear- 
less, logical, and searching examination of the 
witnesses in the present hearing gives us con- 
fidence that there is still some reason left in 
the Nation. Together with the chairman of 
the committee you have made his hearing 
something new in the history of our country. 

I am not sure that the majority of the 
people will support you, but I am sure that 
history will show that you have made one 
of the most significant contributions to 
democratic government. More power to you. 

Sincerely, 
FRED W. KNICKREHM. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 19, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am not qualified 
to be specific, but I want to say the course 
you are following in the current Vietnam 
dispute is in accord with my thinking. As I 
understand it, you are basing your argument 
on legal grounds—that we should respect 
the authority of our Constitution, the 
Charter of the United Nations, and interna- 
tional law. We have a fringe in our society 
of common law violators—and listening to 
the TV hearings this week it seems that some 
people in high places are prone to disregard 
some restrictions too. 

In regard to the joint resolution of Au- 
gust 1964, I felt at the time that the admin- 
istration was asking for a vote of confidence, 
to show the world that the country was 
behind the President in repelling attack. I 
had no thought, and suppose the idea was 
quite general, that this did not authorize 
massive military preparations. I believe 
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Secretary Rusk read the fine print at the 
hearing the other day attempting to show 
this authorized escalation, but I’m sure the 
Congress and the people did not interpret 
it so at the time. They thought of the reso- 
lution as a whole. 

I feel you are doing a real service in arous- 
ing public opinion to an awareness of the 
extent of our involvement without full dis- 
closure and debate. It is time for Congress to 
assume more control as one of the three 
major branches of Government and to base 
our actions on constitutional grounds. 

With all good wishes, 

Yours very truly, 
Prep W. Dost. 


YONCALLA, OREG., 
February 21, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: We have been very 
interested in the foreign relations discus- 
sions and wish to commend you for the 
stand you are taking in opposition to the war 
in Vietnam. In our little town it seems that 
nearly everyone is against the war. Con- 
tinue to work for peace and better foreign 
relations. 

Sincerely yours, 
DELBERT DICKEY. 


BEND, OREG., 
February 23, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We, my 88-year-old 
mother who is an active reader both in cur- 
rent affairs as well as my realm of extra 
medical magazines, my wife who is an avid 
reader of current literature especially in her 
efforts to obtain a community theater here 
in Bend, a very active person in League of 
Women Voters, A.A.U.W., and Community 
Theater, as well as currently making quite 
a study of water rights and utilization of 
water and last of all myself, an ophthalmol- 
ogist, wish to express our appreciation of 
your sturdiness of character and forthright- 
ness in the present hassle our country finds 
itself. 

I have toyed with and mentioned it to you 
one night in an after-hour depression letter 
about leaving this home of ours for parts 
unknown in the fantasy of more freedom of 
living, expression, better representation in 
government, and other facets that the United 
States of America has in the past been our 
prerogative here. It looks as though that 
this is a stupid outlook. The best place to 
fight one’s battle is on the home ground. 
That, Senator MoRsE, is what you are doing. 
We congratulate you. We are happy that 
our Senate is no longer a “one man show” 
with the often stated “rubberstamp.” 

We just wish to thank you, Senator MORSE. 
No answer is necessary as you have plenty 
of other correspondence and time is short. 

Very sincerely, 
KENNETH H. OAKLEY, M.D. 
JESSIE H. OAKLEY. 
BETTY L. OAKLEY. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 23, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I have watched with 
great pride your dignified and responsible 
criticism of the administration policy in 
Vietnam, and wish you to know that I am 
in full agreement with you, and have so ad- 
vised the President. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs. Mitton D. HYMAN. 
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PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 20, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: We watch the hear- 
ings with interest and some degree of hope. 
At least there is some honest searching and 
frank discussion of issues instead of parrot- 
ing phrases like “Let’s stop communism.” 

We realize you are tired, but encourage 
you to keep on with the good work. 

Sincerely, 
ESTHER C. RICHARDS, 


ALBANY, OREG., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I am so proud of the battle 
you are putting on for the continuance, or 
should I say, the return to the American 
tradition. 

The applause you drew this morning dur- 
ing the General Taylor hearing was well-de- 
served and I joined in. When you get into 
a scrap you are 6 feet tall and as rugged as 
the forward wall of the Green Bay Packers. 

Keep it up, I meet many people during the 
course of my day and feel them all out on 
the Vietnam situation; the sentiment is al- 
most unanimous for your stand. Only the 
obvious sufferers from thyroid imbalance 
seem to oppose you. 

My wife and two sons, aged 10 and 18, join 
me in hearty thanks for your battle which 
you now appear to be winning. May God 
continue to bless us with your service as 
our Senator. 

Very respectfully, 
Harry SMITH. 


Coos Bay, OREG. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I cannot help but 
write and tell you that I was proud, very 
proud, to be a resident of the State of Oregon 
and an American this afternoon as I watched 
the Foreign Relations Committee hearings 
on Vietnam. 

Iam of the generation which is sending its 
members over to that swamp-infested coun- 
try, 8,000 miles away, to fight for something 
that the President says is right,. and moral, 
and the American thing to do. I have tried 
to enlist in the Army, but could not get in 
because of allergies. I do feel that we should 
get this damned thing over. Whether this 
is accomplished by escalation to the point 
of all-out war, or by withdrawing from a 
theater where we evidently are neither 
needed or obligated to be. 

I agree with your statement in regards to 
our being there under the auspices of the 
SEATO pact. The thing that angers me, is 
the fact that we are entered into a war and 
yet there has been no declaration of war, 
there has been no serious debate in the hal- 
lowed Halls of Congress, there has only been 
the word from the President that this is the 
thing to do. It is right. I cannot help but 
feel somewhat of a traitor when I sit here 
and doubt the word of the President of the 
United States of America. But I do feel 
that we as Americans have the right, I might 
even say the duty, to question each and 
every administration. For these are but 
mere men. Even though they are supposed 
to speak for the mass of Americans, there is 
always the possibility that they are not now 
directing this great country of ours in the 
direction that the bulk of the American peo- 
ple wish. 

I am a Republican, but Iam an American 
first, and then a Republican. I do believe 
that it is the obligation of all Americans to 
not accept blindly the word of the adminis- 
tration. And this is just what I am doing. 
I have many friends over there, and a couple 
have come home the hard way. When I 
heard General Taylor say that the soldiers 
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over in Vietnam would be greatly hurt if 
they were withdrawn without having won 
a favorable, I could not help but feel a bit 
questionable. No man who is in a war wants 
to go on fighting when he can see no appreci- 
able victory. No man willing wants to kill 
other men. Sure, this often has to be done, 
but at times when his home, his family, his 
country are in danger. But is there such a 
situation now? No. So why should he feel 
so let down if his country calls him home? 
I imagine that he won't. 

So I urge you to carry your fight to the 
American people, and I imagine that you 
will find that the mass of America is be- 
hind you in your feelings about the war in 
Vietnam. I salute you as an American and 
as an Oregonian. I say that I am behind 
you and proud to have you as my Senator. 

Sincerely, 
Larry BRENIMAN. 
EUGENE, OREG. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: This is just a brief 
note to congratulate you for your courage 
and strength in standing up for what you feel 
is right. I’m a graduate student in journal- 
ism at the University of Oregon and have 
been here only 7 or 8 months, but I am 
proud to feel you are my representative in 
Congress. You are a U.S. Senator first, Sen- 
ator from Oregon second, and that is all the 
difference in the world between yourself and 
your esteemed colleagues from the Deep 
South. 

Keep fighting—there are a good many here 
at the university who are with you 100 per- 
cent. Yours is a voice which will not be 
forgotten when they write the histories of 
those men who loved their country and did 
not want to see it dishonor itself. 

Sincerely. 
Ross E. HELLER. 
SPRINGFIELD, OREG. 

Senator WAYNE Morse: Keep the good 
work up. We are just two of the many who 
are in accord with you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. LLOYD PARKER. 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February 20, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear Senator Morse: Please know how 
much so many people here appreciate your 
position on Vietnam. You have been abso- 
lutely right. As a professor of political sci- 
ence at the university, I can testify that the 
students and faculty follow your speeches 
carefully. While not enough of them have 
spoken out in your support, there are more 
and more who do so, and that at least is 
encouraging in these calamitous times. 

I am proud of being an Oregonian every 
time you make a Senate speech on this ques- 
tion, Your courage gives strength to many 
others, and I believe you are one of the few 
national leaders who has the respect of the 
most informed and humane young people. 

Thanks for sending us a copy of your re- 
cent speech on the Senate floor, that con- 
tains so much relevant background informa- 
tion that is so rarely considered. We will 
use it and pass it on. 

Sincerely, 
DANIEL GOLDRICH. 
MEDFORD, OREG., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR SENATOR: I wish to express my 

gratitude for your courageous stand with 

to U.S. policy in Vietnam. I know 
that it is far from a comfortable position to 
oppose a national policy which often pro- 
vides fuel for the passions of jingoists and 
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others with chauvinistic tendencies. It is 
unfortunate in the extreme that you may 
be subject to accusations of being a “com- 
symp,” a traitor, and such like foul and 
unjust vilifications. Such attacks only in- 
crease my admiration for you and others who 
take similar responsible, if unpopular, posi- 
tions. ‘ 

While I realize that we are faced with 
problems of staggering complexity in south- 
east Asia, for which no easy solutions exist; 
and while I do not always agree with your. 
thinking (though I usually do), I strongly 
feel that you are invaluable to the Nation 
as “gadfly” and counselor, and I can only 
hope that your stings and counsels do not 
go unheeded, for the good of our country and 
the world. 

With you as my Senator, I am indeed proud 
to be an Oregonian. 

Yours very truly, 
HEN R. BUNGUM. 
PORTLAND, OREG., February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 

Dear Sm: I don’t quite know how to begin 
this letter, or rather how to put down in 
words how I feel. 

My son was home for a few days after 
his basic training. He left last night, rather 
early this morning for another camp. He 
will be stationed there for 16 weeks, then 
God knows where. 

He left some notes on how to survive, in 
case he is sent over. It made me sick when 
I read them: Not 6 months ago, he was 
in Bible college studying for the ministry. 
Now he is taught how to kill or be killed. 
Is that why we send our boys to school? 
Just when they know what their goal in life 
is, it is snatched away? Maybe I sound like 
a nut but this is how I feel about all of 
this business. 

I have another son home now, but it is a 
matter of time before he will be called. 
Which I hope will not happen, but no doubt 
it will. He also is in college. 

But what I would like to know is why 
our boys have to go, when they haven’t even 
had a chance to live. Is that why we have 
children? Just to have them leave, not 
of their own accord; but because they have 
to? How can they be the citizens of to- 
morrow, if there is no tomorrow for them? 

Sincerely, 2 
A SOLDIER’S MOTHER. 
La GRANDE, OREG. 

Sm: Keep up the good work on the Viet 
situation. 

Well done. 

C. E. SMITH. 
NICHOLAS SMITH. 
Mr. and Mrs. Ben Hiss. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
f February 12, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I, my wife, and my 
son (who served over a year in South Viet- 
nam) heartily agree with you and Senator 
FULBRIGHT that this is an unnecessary and 
dangerous war and we should stop before we 
go too far. i 

Men who fight for right like you, are al- 
ways in the minority. , 4 

We can see that Senator FULBRIGHT too is 
a man who is concerned, not only with the 
welfare of the United States but of the whole 
world. 

Lots of luck. 

Mr, and Mrs, LEONARD MOEN and Son, ROD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 12, 1966. 

SENATOR Morse: I deeply appreciate seeing 
the Foreign Relations Committee hearings 
both days on TV channel 8. It was said by 
Sir Winston Churchill in World War II 
that “never did a nation, owe so much to so 
few” in reference to Britain’s fighter squad- 
ron, I would paraphrase that by saying 
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“never did so many owe so much to any per- 
son as you.” 

I have believed as you that this foreign aid 
is all wrong. I have great fears that this 
war could end up in world war III. 

We sure owe you a lot and I pray for your 
good health. 

Respectfully, 
D. W. SONNELAND. 
GRANTS Pass, OREG: 

Dran Sm: Why are we not winning this 
so-called war in Vietnam? Why are the 
Vietcong able to ambush the South Viet- 
namese and our men so often? Is it because 
our own leaders don’t have the cunning and 
skill to outwit them? Why don’t we let 
Chiang Kai-shek’s troops, who are well 
trained and eager to fight with us, do so? 
We are supposed to be the richest and 
strongest country in the world with the 
biggest fighting forces and yet this war is 
dragging on and on. Why? If we don’t want 
to win, what are we fighting there for? 

Last but not least, has this war been de- 
clared?2. If not, what are we doing there? 

Yours truly, 
W. M. BRINDLEY. 
NEOTSU, OREG,, 
February 18, 1966. 

Senator Morse: I would like to compli- 
ment you, on your stand in the present so- 
called war situation and pray that you will 
receive full backing. You are so very right 
both from a national and Christian attitude. 

I am a Republican yet feel that our coun- 
try’s good exceeds our political support, 

Thank you, 
Mrs. GEORGE F. Konzow. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 11, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. ' 

Dear SENATOR: I have been following the 
Senate Foreign Relations hearings closely and 
wish to commend you for your part in obtain- 
ing them and also for your most astute re- 
marks during the hearings. 

Thank you very much. Your courage and 
your integrity is appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. O. G. ROGERS. 
EUGENE, OREG, 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: Thank you for send- 
ing us your Senate speech of January 19. 

We are against this war and agree that we 
should withdraw. We like the last para- 
graph of your speech particularly. We are 
surely great enough not to worry about sav- 
ing face. 

One thing I know. You can’t make 
friends by killing people. r 

More power to you. 

Sincerely, 
JEAN H. SUTHERLAND.. 
FAIRVIEW, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I just wanted to let you know 
how much the public Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee has meant to us. Truth- 
fully, I don’t think many of the average 
Americans knew much more about the whole 
situation than the poor people of South 
Vietnam that we are supposed to be 
protecting. 

After all, this is a land where we are sup- 
posed to have a voice in what goes on in our 
Government. Many of us are derelict, in not 
letting you people know how we feel on such 
subjects. 
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If we have made a definite commitment, 
then we must live up to it. However, I cer- 
tainly can see no point in pouring in thou- 
sands upon thousands of more of our young 
men into a war that has never been termed 
a war. I'm in full agreement with you. 

It seems a shame that when people dis- 
agree they are tagged with all sorts of un- 
savory names, but that seems to be the 
common thing these days. ; 

One thing that has bothered me quite a 
bit, I haven't heard much said about it in 
the committee hearings either; if the South 
Vietnamese want us there, our form of gov- 
ernment and all, why are they not as fanati- 
cal as the Vietcong? 

Apparently, these Vietcong will go to any 
lengths to obtain their objectives, even to 
dying for them. True, I've read about many 
of the people of South Vietnam dying, but I 
have heard (or read, I should say) that it 
is all on their own land, so to speak. Yet, 
the Vietcong are always making daring raids, 
even on our own Embassy in Saigon, among 
other places. Does this sound like a people 
that really are eager for our form of govern- 
ment? 1G 

One of the witnesses, no, I beg your pardon, 
it was one of the Senators, stated when you 
talk to the people of the land you find how 
they really feel. Well, does anyone think it 
is the little people of the United States that 
say, We want to go to war”? 

Like you, I don’t think we can just. draw 
our troops out but I am very much opposed 
to escalating the whole thing. To me, it is 
illegal and should be settled by the United 
Nations, as you have often said. 

There is nothing wrong with an honest 
disagreement, regardless of who it is with. 
They haye tried to make any disagreement 
look like an aid to the enemy which is so far 
from the truth, really. 

Thank you for taking the stand you have 
and may you continue to do so, 

Sincerely yours, 
Berry BREWER. 
EUGENE, CALIF., 
February 10, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE Morse, 
Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. r $ 

Dear Sm: Please know that I endorse your 
legal and moral point of view toward the 
Vietnam situation. 

Yours truly, 
LENoRAH B. PLATTS. 

PORTLAND, OREG., 

February 20, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: As we reviewed the recent hear- 
ings of the Foreign Relations Committee on 
our television today, it was apparent that 
our Government is leading us on a wrong 
path, 

You, sir, as well as your distinguished col- 
league and chairman of the comruittee, Sen- 
ator FULBRIGHT, stand out as giants among 
Pygmies. Your courage, your logic and your 
determination to bring the truth to the 
American people is admirable. 

We wish to express our sincere thanks for 
your truly American, humanitarian point of 
view. You have our full support on this 
most important matter to every citizen of 
this as well as every nation of the world. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. EUGENE LAPIN. 
PAISLEY, OREG., 
February 15, 1966, 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. E 

Mr. Morse: Thank God we have a few men 
left in Congress of your caliber. You seem 
to be the only one with any gumption left. 
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Keep up the good work, the American peo- 
ple need more such leaders as yourself. 

You can imagine how bitter we are over 
this war in Vietnam as our son is a freshman 
in college and now faces being drafted. His 
hope is to graduate and make a career of the 
Air Force as a pilot, but now it does not seem 
likely they will let him finish. In this great 
Nation where we stress education—why take 
these boys out of college? We need them 
educated for future leaders. 

Twenty years ago when I attended college 
the boys were all called including my hus- 
band to fight the war to end war. This we 
did not mind but now to have the same thing 
happen to our son and to fight a war we have 
no business to be fighting makes us bitter 
indeed. 

The U.N. should be forced to help in this 
war or be eliminated as an ineffective orga- 
nization. Why should we fight the world’s 
battles? After Vietnam there will be others. 
There is no end. I have yet to talk to one 
single person in favor of this war. Doesn’t 
the will of the people mean anything or do 
we have a dictatorship? 

Is this the means our President has for 
creating the Great Society. Kill off enough 
boys to eliminate unemployment. Make mil- 
lionaires by all the profits connected with 
war. Yes, even for us cattle producers it is 
nice—more food to feed the Army—prices 
going up but rest assured we would rather 
have our boys home where they belong than 
all the profits in the world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. P. E. BRATTAIN. 
SALEM, OREG., 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, DC, 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: This is to inform 
you that I support your stand on the issue of 
Vietnam. I hope that you and Senator FUL- 
BRIGHT will be able to accomplish that which 
will be toward the betterment of all. 

Thank you and much luck, 

Yours very truly, 
: Dva CONCEPCION. 
SALEM, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean SENATOR Morse: In the Vietnam 
debate you are saying what needs to be said, 
and saying it well. 

The administration's pronouncements con- 
cerning our Asian tragedy have seemed to me 
to be hollow rationalizations for inept for- 
eign, policy management and military 
prostitution. If the issues were less serious, 
I would probably be merely embarrassed for 
the grotesque posture that this country has 
assumed—but, as it is, I'm dismayed. 

I am a hell of a long way from being con- 
vinced that a constitutional democracy—a 
free society—is so anemic and vulnerable that 
it must apologize for the exercise of restraint 
and fear the scorn of those who admire brute 
force. Possibly I’m being overly cynical, but 
I wonder sometimes whether the commit- 
ment we are made so painfully aware of was 
with the people of Vietnam—or with the 
Military Establishment and its supporting 
industries. 

We do not want to see an expansion of 
totalitarian Chinese influence; that is not the 
issue. But certainly there are alternatives to 
an aimless, unconstitutional war—a war 
which, oddly enough, is being waged with a 
motley group outside the main body we are 
actually trying to affect. The administra- 
tion, and many of your colleagues, have not 
placed any great strain on their imagination 
in seeking less primitive and more effective 
counters to the marriage between Russo- 
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Chinese influence and socio-economic revolu- 
tion. Somehow we must alienate that affec- 
tion—and I think we can. 

You have my unqualified endorsement in 
this matter, small measure though it is. 

Sincerely, 
Dan PEER, 
EUGENE, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Morse: I am writing to lend 
my support to the courageous and honorable 
stand that you have taken in the U.S. Senate 
regarding United States involvement in Viet- 
nam, You and Senator FuLBRIGHT have ably 
and eloquently stated the feelings of myself 
and so many of my friends. 

By all means continue your stand, in the 
hopes that an impression may be made upon 
the administration. In this endeavor you 
have my heartfelt thanks and support. 

Sincerely yours, 
ALAN G. FANTEL, 
BEND, OREG., 
February 16, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mr. Senator: Regarding the stand 
you have taken against the war in Vietnam, 
I agree with your feelings wholeheartedly. 
Keep up the good work and get us out of 
there now. 

Very truly yours, 
i D. W. ELLIOTT. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 17, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, | 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR Senator: It certainly is heartening 
to know that someone like you is steadfastly 
bringing the truth to the American people 
about Vietnam. 

It seems reasonable to assume that mil- 
lions of Americans voted for President John- 
son because of their natural assumption that 
he would be more reluctant to escalate the 
conflict in Vietnam than Senator Goldwater. 
Do you feel that these Americans have much 
the same aversion to escalation now as they 
had then? It would seem so. I was wonder- 
ing how much support the President actu- 
ally has for his program of escalation. 

Some time ago Mr. Walter Lippmann re- 
marked that nothing would excite the ad- 
miration of people around the world as much 
as a policy of restraint on the part of the 
world’s most powerful nation toward a weak 
nation such as North Vietnam. But perhaps 
our leaders feel that the real reasons which 
prompt their actions are too strong for them 
to exercise restraint. This would indicate 
an inherent weakness in our position. We 
are afraid of ideas. 

All Kindest regards, 
Norpin L. Larson, 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: As one of your con- 
stituents, I would like to express my support 
and admiration for the courageous stands 
which you have taken regarding several of 
the Johnson administration programs. 

Although there are times when I disagree 
with what you say, I am extremely thankful 
that we have a man of you caliber in the 
Senate. 

We remember you daily in our prayers, as 
we do all of our elected officials, that God 
might direct you in your important and 
formidable job. 

Sincerely, 
Rev. W. Douclas THOMPSON. 
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Burns, OREG. 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C.. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse; We, have been view- 
ing and listening to the hearings on TV of 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee. 
Just wanted to send you our congratulations. 
We are with you, all the way. It is very re- 
freshing to us and others to hear you men- 
tion the desires and needs of the American 
people. The hearings seem to us, to be very 
conspicuous in the lack or dismissal of this 
matter. 

With our best wishes to you, and kindest 
r * 
Sincerely, 

Mr. and Mrs. ANDREW J. SHULL. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 17, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator: Believing as I do that 
we cannot successfully contain communism 
by force of arms, I am heartily with you in 
your stand on Vietnam. In this connection 
I am enclosing copy of a resolution that 
came to me from another of your constitu- 
ents, and I should greatly value your opinion 
of this paper. In any event, I want you to 
know that there are those among us who 
take a vital interest in what you are doing 
and wish to assure you of our active support. 

Yours sincerely, 
Mrs. M. W. LORENZ, 
“RESOLUTION TO PROMOTE MEASURES FOR A 
PEACEFUL SOLUTION TO THE REVOLUTION IN 
SOUTH VIETNAM 


“Whereas the population of Vietnam is 80 
percent rural; and 

“Whereas most of these people live and 
work on land which they do not own; and 

“Whereas the economic conditions under 
which they must live as tenants of large 
landowners are extremely oppressive and 
the social conditions resulting therefrom are 
untenable in their indignities inflicted upon 
these people: Be it therefore 

“Resolved, That our U.S. Government, and 
in particular our Department of State, be 
urged to bring all its influence to bear on 
the Saigon Government that a decent, prac- 
tical, and pervasive land reform program be 
forthwith initiated. This, in the opinion 
of the petitioner, is the most effective way 
to end all warlike action in Vietnam, remoy- 
ing the cause thereof, and to secure for the 
people of these United States not only a 
tactical, but also a moral victory in south- 
east Asia.” 5 

What is offered here in support of this 
resolution, has, been taken substantially 
from two publications, one published by our 
Department of State, the other by the U.S. 
Operations Mission to Vietnam; it is the 
terminal report by J. P. Gittinger of Decem- 
ber 1959. According to the Department of 
State, later data on the subject are not 
available. However, the assumption that 
conditions after 1959 reverted to those pre- 
vailing when Diem came to power, were con- 
firmed by Stephen G. Cary, associate na- 
tional secretary of the American Friends 
Service Committee who spent 3 months 
recently in Vietnam, much of this time in 
the hamlets. 
On page 50 of the Gittinger report we 
Tread: 
“Traditionally, rents have been 50 percent 
of the crop for the land alone, with all labor, 
fertilizer, seeds, draft power, and equipment 
provided by the tenant or rented at extra 
cost. Tenants had no security of tenure. 
The tenants could be removed at the land- 
lords’ will as the result of sale, whim, or 
fancied insult. 

“Twelve million people live in this Nanon, 
9 million of them in rural areas. * * + 
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Approximately 5 million people live in tenant 
households, 3 million comprise landless 
laborer families, and the remaining 1 million 
live in owner-operated or landlord house- 
holds.” 

And on page 51: “Tenants often own one- 
tenth or two-tenths of an acre, and may rent 
another half acre or acre.” 

On page 1 of the same report: “When 
the Diem government came to power * * * 
about 40 percent of the riceland areas was 
held by some 2,500 individuals—0.025 percent 
of the rural population.” 

This is a ratio of 25 landowners for every 
100,000 population. 

And now quoting from “The Land Prob- 
lem in the Americas,” by Lester D. Mallory, 
in the State Department Publication No. 
7112, released in December 1960, page 15: 

“Land tenure in Taiwan (Formosa) which 
the Chiang Kai-shek government found on 
the island, was such that tenants paid as 
much as 60 to 70 percent of their main 
crops in annual rent, and they (likewise) 
had to buy their own seed, fertilizer, and 
other necessities.” 

It can be assumed that in crowded areas 
in South Vietnam rents are more likely ap- 
proaching these figures of 60 to 70 percent 
of the crop than the conservative estimate 
of 50 percent given in the U.S. Operations 
Mission report. 

From page 16 of the same Department of 
State publication, we learn that after an ex- 
tensive land reform program carried through 
by Chiang in 1949 (and it should be added 
that this was done for political rather than 
humanitarian reasons, namely to break the 
resistance against the Chinese overlords by 
destroying large Taiwanese landownership, 
which was the backbone of the resistance), 
75 percent of Taiwan’s farmers now own all 
or part of the land they till; the lend is 
being improved, better seed and more mod- 
ern farm implements are being used, and the 
farmers are taking an active interest in 
community affairs and government. 

The English publication “Land and 
Liberty” had this pertinent story in its No- 
vember-December 1965 issue. It is on an 
experiment in an Indian village district 
which a band of young American and Eng- 
lish Quakers undertook: 

“In 1946 at the village district of Pifa in 
the Ganges delta, armed with an unusual 
amount of patience these young Quakers ex- 
plained their plan to the peasants, fisher- 
men and landlords, and met with general 
approval and consent. They organized a 
cooperative enterprise in cultivating the 
land and in marketing the produce. They 
set up day schools for the children, evening 
schools for adults, clinics, etc. 

“Progress was slow but sure, there was ad- 
vance along the whole line. 

“Five years after the experiment began, 
Karl Eskelund, noted traveler and author, 
visited Pifa and found that the young Quak- 
ers had lost heart. At first, both the peas- 
ants and the fishermen earned more than 
ever before. The result was that the land- 
lords raised their rents. The people began 
to lose courage. What was the use if for 
all their efforts they got no benefits? The 
landowners waxed fatter, the peasants and 
fishermen had no more than they had before. 
The experiment was soon ended. Perhaps, 
after all, the old methods were the best.” 

The patience of the native Asian peasants 
seems to be surpassed only by the naivete 
of our foreign aid missions. 

Further support of the Saigon government 
should be conditioned on the prompt in- 
troduction of a decent, practical, and per- 
vasive land reform program. This alterna- 
tive to communism would give new hope to 
the oppressed toiling masses of the free 
southeast Asian countries, thus eliminating 
the cause for the widespread unrest there. 
An outline of such land reform is contained 
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in the pamphlet, “Indian Village Economy,” 
obtainable from Taxpayers Digest, Post Or- 
fice Box 03066, Portland, Oreg., 97203. Single 
copies free, additional copies 10 cents each. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE. 


Dear SENATOR Morse: My family and 1 


wish to add our wholehearted support and 
praise of your courageous and honest stand 
on this issue of our involvement in Asia. 
Until we were able to watch the proceedings 
on television, our administration’s policy by 
secrecy has been a source of anger and frus- 
tration. Such a policy causes a great loss of 
confidence in an administration that goes 
contrary to its pre-election promise. 

The State of Oregon is extremely proud, 
and history books of the future will shout 
the name of its illustrious Senator to the 
far corners of the world. 

With highest regards and heartfelt thanks. 

Mr. and Mrs. Louis M. ALLARD. 
PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I just want to take this op- 

portunity to commend you on your very able 
statements made at the recently televised 
Foreign Relations Committee hearings. As 
you must be aware, you have growing support 
from the humble citizens that you represent 
here in Oregon and speak for throughout 
this country. Thank God, we have a very 
factual news media in the national TV in- 
dustry and we do not have to rely on the 
kept press that reports the news in this 
area. 
On all sides I now hear from my fellow 
citizens after watching the debates on the 
Vietnam war, that you would never suspect 
that what is being reported in the Journal 
and Oregonian on your efforts to give Con- 
gress a chance to declare itself on this war, 
was the same thing that we see and hear on 
TV. Keep up the good work. 

In fact Senator, I heard one fellow who 
I know, never has supported you with his 
vote or anything else, unbend enough to 
speak with grudging admiration in this mat- 
ter, “Morse is absolutely right on Vietnam 
issue but it too bad he is from Oregon.” I 
asked why he spoke that way, and he lamely 
alibied, “Well I disagree with him on so many 
things, I sort of hoped I could keep it 100 
percent.” 

So, Senator, in closing let me reassure you, 
that you are picking up more popular sup- 
port on the Vietnam issue everyday and if 
the Congress doesn’t hurry up and assert 
itself as the representative of the governed, 
many can hardly wait to a vote a change in 
the complexion of the Congress as it is now 
made up. You might apply that to the 
executive branch with a great deal of cer- 
tainty. 

Sincerely, 
P. C. LEINEWEBER. 


THE GENEVA ACCORD 


According to testimony rendered by Sec- 
retary of State Rusk in the caucus room in 
the Senate Office Building on February 18, 
1966, the United States of America and South 
Vietnam were not signatories to this treaty. 
It thus appears that the responsibility for en- 
forcement of the treaty is the business of the 
signators only. If North Vietnam was a sig- 
nator to this treaty, then legally North Viet- 
nam is entitled to enforce the treaty, which 
of course North Vietnam is legally doing in 
the best manner it knows how, and that 
regardless of its political views. In this 
sense, the United States and South Vietnam 
are the violators of that treaty. 

ALBERT E. GALLIN. 

PORTLAND, OREG. 


February 28, 1966 


February 18, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dran SENATOR MorsE: I am proud to have 


Fou as my Senator. You are gaining ground 


every day in your fight against this prepos- 
terous war in Vietnam. I will do all that I 
can to help you. 
Yours very truly, 
Roy W. MARVIN. 


PORTLAND, OREG., 
February 19, 1966. 
Hon. WAYNE MORSE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Morse: I would like to ex- 
press my appreciation to you for what you 
had to say in the hearings on Vietnam, I 
thought both you and Senator Fulbright 
were eloquent and what you had to say were 
the highlights of the hearings. 

I think it was a great service to the Ameri- 
can people to be able to listen in, for it is the 
right of the American people to make deci- 
sions if, indeed, we have a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. We 
cannot let it perish from this earth. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. D. A. POWELL. 
ASTORIA, OREG., 
February 13, 1966. 
Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. Morse: Even though we have re- 
started the bombing of North Vietnam, we, 
the eighth-grade Sunday school class of Trin- 
ity Lutheran Church of Astoria, hope that 
you will help the President find ways to bring 
peace in Vietnam. 

Sincerely yours, 

Beth Rasmussen, Sue Howard, Susi Alao, 
Roberta Hagerup, Bonny Van Osdol, 
Carl Nyberg, Steve Larson, Jim Herold, 
Steven Leach, Dan Young, Eighth 
Graders of Trinity, Mrs. Bruce Pond, 
Teacher. 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
should like to say to the Senator from 
Louisiana that I have the greatest re- 
spect for his opinion and for all those 
who do not agree with me on this vital 
issue. This may not be the time for 
lengthy discussion, but during the course 
of the debate I think I shall be able to 
demonstrate that the official pronounce- 
ments of our alleged commitment un- 
dertaken by President Eisenhower and by 
two other Presidents did not commit our 
Nation to send troops into southeast 
Asia. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is an 
issue which is not exactly as it has been 
represented. 

I do not challenge or question the in- 
tegrity or the devotion or the honesty 
of anyone who disagrees with these views. 
However, there is far more to this issue 
than appears on the surface. No one de- 
tests communism or totalitarianism in 
any form more than I do. 

Brought up in the tradition of free- 
dom and in the practice of all the basic 
liberties—of speech and press and assem- 
bly and worship—we cannot but oppose 
the advance of communism. 

However, Mr. President, we are not go- 
ing about it in the right way, at the right 
time, and at the right place, to stop it. 
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That view is supported by a great num- 
ber of sincere people, who feel as deeply 
as does the Senator from Louisiana and 
as Ido. 

It would be highly desirable for com- 
munism to vanish from the face of the 
earth, and that we could stop its ad- 
vance. However, it is my opinion that 
we are not proceeding in the right way 
in southeast Asia to halt communism’s 
advance. 

I believe, as the debates go on, that the 
pertinent facts will be further elucidated. 

I am hopeful that the discussion will 
prove valuable in informing the Ameri- 
can people. They are entitled to know 
the pros and cons of the issues that are 
involved here, both the administration’s 
policy and the modifications that have 
been proposed by various Senators, and 
I believe that the overdue debate we have 
been having has been helpful in enlight- 
ening public opinion. 

I hope that out of it all will emerge 
a sounder foreign policy, under which 
we can get together and achieve the re- 
sults that we all desire, and that is to 
get out of our military involvement in 
southeast Asia as honorably and as 
quickly as it is possible for us to get out. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I merely wish to say, in conclusion, 
that the South Vietnamese people have 
an army in the field of 700,000 men. 
They are fighting for the defense and the 
independence and freedom of that coun- 
try. Those troops are giving a very good 
account of themselves. I hope that we 
will hear no more of the argument that 
the South Vietnamese are not fighting. 

Having listed the number of casualties 
that the army has suffered in fighting 
for the defense of its country against the 
Communist aggressive forces, I shall seek 
to make available for the Record the 
number of casualties that we estimate 
the Communists have suffered because of 
the courageous action in the field of this 
South Vietnamese Army. 


REPORT OF SECRETARY OF THE 
SENATE 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Senate, transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, his report of re- 
ceipts and expenditures, for the 6- 
month period ended December 31, 1965, 
which, with the accompanying report; 
was ordered to lie on the table and to 
be printed. 


REPORT ON DISPOSITION OF 
EXECUTIVE PAPERS 


Mr. MONRONEY, from the Joint 
Select Committee on the Disposition of 
Papers in the Executive Departments, 
to which was referred for examination 
and recommendation a list of records 
transmitted to the Senate by the 
Archivist of the United States, dated 
February 9, 1966, that appeared to have 
no permanent value or historical in- 
terest, submitted a report thereon, pur- 
suant to law. 
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EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF A 
COMMITTEE 


As in executive session, 

The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON, from the Committee 
on Commerce: 

Lee C. White, of Nebraska, to be a mem- 
ber of the Federal Power Commission. 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, 
from the Committee on Commerce, I 
report favorably sundry nominations in 
the Environmental Science Services Ad- 
ministration, and the Coast Guard. 
Since these names have already ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
order to save the expense of printing 
on the Executive Calendar, I ask that 
these names be placed on the Secretary’s 
desk for the information of any Sen- 
ator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typincs in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

The nominations are as follows: 

Clinton D. Upham, and sundry other 
persons, for appointment in the Environ- 
mental Science Services Administration; and 

David Gershowitz, and sundry other offi- 
cers, for promotion in the Coast Guard. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 


By Mr. FANNIN: 

S. 2957. A bill for the relief of Wing Yuen 
Wong, also known as Wing Yuen Gee; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT (for himself and 
Mr. MCCLELLAN) : 

S. 2958. A bill to make certain expendi- 
tures made by the city of Little Rock, Ark., 
eligible as local grants-in-aid for purposes 
of title I of the Housing Act of 1949; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. FULBRIGHT when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. LONG of Missouri: 

S. 2959. A bill for the relief of Dr. Fer- 
nando N. Pino; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. PROXMIRE: 

S. 2960. A bill for the relief of Ilija 
Georgievski, Marika Georgievski, Mile Georg- 
ievski and Suzana Georgievski; and 

S. 2961. A bill for the relief of Nishan 
Cadirci; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KUCHEL: 

S. 2962. A bill to authorize the establish- 
ment of the Redwood National Park in the 
State of California, to provide economic as- 
sistance to local governmental bodies af- 
fected thereby, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Kucuen when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear un- 
der a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request). 

S. 2963. A bill to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916; and 

S. 2964. A bill to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933, to permit the Commis- 
sion to require the carriers in the offshore 
domestic trade to keep uniform accounts 
and permit Commission representatives to 
inspect the accounts and records of such 
carriers; to the Committee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MaGNuson when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under separate headings.) 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware (for 
himself and Mr. SIMPSON) : 

S. 2965. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an income 
tax credit or deduction for certain political 
contributions made by individuals; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WrLLIaAMms of Del- 
aware when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MONDALE: 

S. 2966. A bill to authorize the adjust- 
ment of status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of nonimmigrants who are 
natives of the Western Hemisphere to that 
of aliens admitted for permanent residence 
if they had made applications for such an 
adjustment under such act which were 
pending on December 1, 1965; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTYRE: 

S. 2967. A bill to amend the Tariff Sched- 
ules of the United States to reduce the rate 
of duty on racing shells; to the Committee 
on Finance. 

By Mr. SCOTT: 

S. 2968. A bill for the relief of Sesha Gopa- 
lan Rugmonyammal; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McINTYRE (for himself, Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. Corron, Mr. MUSKIE, 
and Mrs. SMITH) : 

S. 2969. A bill to amend the Internal Rey- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow a deduction for 
additions to a reserve for certain guaranteed 
debt obligations, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. McIntyre when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

S. 2970. A bill for the relief of Dr. Pedro 
I. Matias and his wife, Benilda G. Matias; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STENNIS (for himself and Mr. 
EASTLAND) : 

S. 2971. A bill to provide for the convey- 
ance of certain real property to the city of 
Biloxi, Miss.; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

By Mr. MCNAMARA: 

S. 2972. A bill to promote health and 
safety in metal and nonmetallic mineral in- 
dustries, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 


CERTAIN EXPENDITURES BY THE 
CITY OF LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, in 
behalf of myself and the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], I in- 
troduce for appropriate reference a bill 
to make certain expenditures by the city 
of Little Rock, Ark., eligible as local 
grants-in-aid for the purpose of title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949. 

For a number of years, officials of the 
city of Little Rock, Ark., have been work- 
ing to eliminate the slums of the city. 
They have made great progress and have 
attained national prominence for their 
urban renewal activities. One of the 
most imaginative and, by far, the most 
ambitious effort, to date, is the Central 
Little Rock Urban Renewal project 
which encompasses the entire central 
business district of the city. This proj- 
ect promises to provide demonstrations 
of solutions to many of the vexing prob- 
lems of downtown America. This 508- 
acre project has already achieved both 
public and private renewal in an amount 
approaching $20 million. 

As a part of its considerable invest- 
ment in the rebuilding of the center of 
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the community, the city of Little Rock 
has built a new public library, an arts 
and cultural center, and a municipal and 
courts building at considerable expense 
to its residents. This is but a small part 
of the total investment that will be made 
by the community in the development or 
improvement of urban expressways and 
thoroughfares, street lighting; traffic 
control systems, parking facilities, im- 
proved water and sewer facilities, parks, 
and landscaped open areas. 

The city of Little Rock has made plans 
for the rejuvenation of its downtown area 
which will create the most inviting and 
desirable center possible for the eco- 
nomic, social, and cultural benefit of the 
entire community. 

The library, the arts center, and the 
municipal building are integral parts of 
the renewal of downtown Little Rock. 
Local expenditures on these buildings 
should be recognized as local contribu- 
tions to the total renewal effort. This 
bill would give such recognition. 

Mr. President, there are many prece- 
dents for action of this kind. The Hous- 
ing and Urban Development Act of 1965 
similarly recognized local expenditures 
for the Downtown Sports Stadium in St. 
Louis, Mo., the cultural and convention 
centers in Denver, Colo., and Norfolk, 
Va., and the memorial hospital in Michi- 
gan. City, Ind. 

It might be preferable to enact gen- 
eral legislation establishing better stand- 
ards for recognizing local expenditures 
in connection with downtown renewal 
projects. In the meantime, however, 
local improvements like these in Little 
Rock should not be excluded from the 
computation of local contributions to the 
renewal project. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred. 

The bill (S. 2958) to make certain ex- 
penditures made by the city of Little 
Rock, Ark., eligible as local grants-in-aid 
for purposes of title I of the Housing Act 
of 1949, introduced by Mr. FULBRIGHT 
[for himself and Mr. MCCLELLAN], was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


REDWOOD NATIONAL PARK IN THE 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


Mr. KUCHEL, Mr. President, in the 
northern counties of my native State of 
California, there stands awesome proof 
of the poet’s sage observation that “only 
God can make a tree.” 

Our redwood empire has stood since 
prehistoric times. Here is some of the 
finest handiwork of our Creator, “who 
has given man domain over the work of 
His hand.” Here we may truly give 
thanks for the magnificent dwelling 
place He has given us. 

I regret to say that with the march of 
civilization, these remarkable redwood 
groves, which come down to us from the 
original face of nature, are diminishing 
and gravely endangered. 

For the enjoyment and edification of 
generations yet unborn, let alone the in- 
spiration of the present population, we 
must insure the preservation of this 
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unique natural resource. To achieve 
that goal, I introduce a bill to establish 
a Redwoods National Park affording per- 
petual protection against despoilation 
and defacement by man of the most spec- 
tacular stands of these trees and of the 
ecology they encompass. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill remain at the 
desk until the close of business March 2, 
1966, for coauthorships, which I invite 
from both parties, on both sides of the 
aisle. 7 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the re- 
quest of the Senator from California is 
granted. 

The bill (S. 2962) to authorize the es- 
tablishment of the Redwood National 
Park in the State of California, to pro- 
vide economic assistance to local govern- 
mental bodies affected thereby, and for 
other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
KUCHEL, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Interior and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, the idea 
of a Redwood National Park has been 
the subject of lively controversy and long 
and intensive deliberation. Like many 
other proposals relating to matters of 
this sort, I regret that in all probability 
the bill I.am introducing will not be 
wholly satisfactory to all who are inter- 
ested in this proposal or likely to feel its 
impact. 

Among conservationists there are some 
who would broadly extend the area to 
achieve a maximum preservation of red- 
wood groves. Such an extension, how- 
ever, would greatly restrict the liveli- 
hood of established communities in our 
northern counties. 

Many months ago I opened discus- 
sions with constituents representing di- 
verging views, including representatives 
of various conservation groups and of the 
lumber industry. In an effort to resolve 
these differences, I asked them to meet 
in my office with the Secretary of the 
Interior. Following these discussions and 
subsequent studies of the feasibility of 
the project and of its impact on local 
communities, this bill was produced. It 
has the support of the Department of the 
Interior and the Bureau of the Budget. 

I should like to add that there has been 
a long history of cooperation between the 
Federal Government and the State of 
California in the preservation of natural 
resources for the enjoyment and inspira- 
tion of mankind. Over 100 years ago the 
administration of Abraham Lincoln set 
aside from the public domain the match- 
less valley of Yosemite as a scenic park 
under the administration of the State 
of California. Thirty-six years later the 
area was returned to Federal control, and 
Yosemite became one of the foundation 
stones of our national park system. I 
am proud of the continuing cooperation 
between Federal and State organizations 
in California for the use of public lands 
for the public good. It was a key element 
in the drafting of this bill, which has the 
full support of the government of the 
State of California. 

This proposed legislation has been 
drafted in the executive branch after 
thoughtful appraisal of a wide range of 
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problems, with full awareness of the 
immediate economic repercussions. The 
proposal is not, and should not be, par- 
tisan in nature. The Interior Commit- 
tee will, of course, consider all of these 
aspects carefully. The provisions of this 
bill must be examined painstakingly at 
future committee hearings. Its pur- 
pose will command, I am confident, 
widespread endorsement. Its urgency is 
undeniable. 

Of original forests of giant redwoods 
encompassing nearly 2 million acres 
there remain today only 300,000 acres of 
virgin lands. The area to be set aside 
for perpetuation is a modest amount 
which may be deemed most representa- 
tive and inspiring. The reserved area, 
under combined Federal and State ad- 
ministration, will yield substantial bene- 
fits, extending from safeguarding wa- 
tersheds and fisheries to providing recre- 
ational opportunities and public educa- 
tion. Protected for the years ahead 
would be a tree of record height, a tow- 
ering 367 feet. 

The State of California, conscious of 
its riches and obligations, already has 
been able to set aside, with aid of sub- 
stantial public subscription; some 50,000 
acres, only about 2½ percent of the for- 
ests which once distinguished our State. 
With the pressures of civilization and 
advancing economy, it is estimated that 
at present harvest rates all unprotected 
old growth may disappear within 20 to 
30 years, surely by the turn of the next 
century, This would be an indescribable 
tragedy, one we cannot permit because 
of the inability to resolve our differences 
on how to prevent it. 

The emphasis in this bill is upon safe- 
guarding blocks or groves. The cost will 
be substantial but there is reason to an- 
ticipate generous support for the project 
from foundations, public-spirited citi- 
zens, conservation groups, and nongov- 
ernmental sources. 

The setting aside of such an area in- 
evitably will impose immediate incon- 
venience and inflict some financial hard- 
ship. There will be an impact upon 
counties, school districts, industries, and 
individuals. In full consciousness of this 
inevitable consequence, imagination and 
restraint have been exercised. 

This bill recognizes—-which I have 
long contended—the Federal obligation 
to aid in adjustments in welfare that 
Federal acts make imperative. There 
is proposed a formula of financial aid for 
the governmental entities whose fiscal 
affairs would be most affected. Transi- 
tional arrangements are contemplated 
for those whose privately owned lands 
may be acquired. Careful scheduling of 
acquisition and development has been 
proposed to minimize unemployment. It 
is anticipated that construction and in- 
creased tourism will create additional 
jobs within a short period of time, for a 
net gain in employment and business. 

Much argument has ‘been heard that 
such an undertaking will ruin the local 
economy. I suggest that reliance upon a 
single industry—lumbering— itself ulti- 
mately would have the same result. 
Surely revenues of local governmental 
agencies, payrolls, and regional com- 
merce would decline as cutting of these 
trees proceeds. 
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The proposed financial assistance to 
area public agencies is consistent with 
national purpose, for the preservation of 
these unequalled and irreplaceable 
groves is for the benefit of all our people. 
Similarly, the Federal-State land ex- 
changes anticipated under the legislation 
are designed to preserve a heritage for 
the whole citizenry. 

The highlights of this pops legis- 
lation—which I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed as a portion of my re- 
marks—will illustrate the degree of 
thought expended in its preparation. 

The area involved, located in Del Norte 
and Humboldt Counties, would encom- 
pass California’s own Jedediah Smith 
and Del Norte Coast Redwoods State 
Parks and embrace the stand of the tall- 
est trees surviving, a separate unit along 
Redwood Creek. The extent of Federal 
purchases would be 25,000 acres, of which 
nearly 8,000 would be virgin growth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for an additional 3 
minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, some of 
the trees to be protected for all time 
stood and grew in the State of California 
in the time of Christ. 

The estimated acquisition cost for pri- 
vate lands in Del Norte County is be- 
tween $45 and $57 million; private phi- 
lanthropy is expected to pay for the tall 
trees unit acreage. Provision will also 
be required for development and main- 
tenance costs. 

Financial burdens upon entities in the 
area would be eased by interim economic 
adjustment. payments by the Federal 
Government, entirely in accord with sev- 
eral acknowledged precedents. This as- 
sistance would be provided over a 5-year 
period and limited to three-fifths of 1 
percent of the fair market value of prop- 
erty removed from county and local tax 
rolls. There also would be reimburse- 
ment to the State for increased school 
aid required to offset tax revenues. The 
aggregate of such outlays would run 
from $270,000 to $342,000 for each year 
of the period. 

Landowners could elect to receive pay- 
ment in annual installments, with in- 
terest on the unpaid balance of estab- 
lished valuation. Purchase would be 
financed from the land and water con- 
servation fund, with perhaps additional 
proceeds from other programs carried 
on by the Interior Department. Public 
donations also are anticipated to help 
defray acquisition costs, as I have 
suggested. 

California would transfer to the United 
States its two parks and in return would 
receive Federal holdings including Muir 
Woods National Monument in the San 
Francisco Bay area, the King Range area 
adjacent to Humboldt Redwoods State 
Park, and other mutually agreed tracts 
now in the public domain, of comparable 
value and suitable for State recreational 
and conservation purposes. 

I submit there is an undeniable and 
increasingly urgent need to perpetuate 
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this natural heritage, and I trust that 
this bill will open the way to reaching 
this goal. 

AMENDMENT NO. 487 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I have 
long been in favor of a measure such as 
that proposed by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia. The President of the United 
States in his state of the Union message 
recommended such a national park. On 
behalf of the administration, the distin- 
guished Senator from California is today 
introducing the administration bill which 
has the support of the President, the 
Secretary of the Interior, and the other 
people he has named. 

When I attended Stanford University, 
I first became acquainted with the red- 
wood trees. When I was in the military 
service, stationed at Sunnydale, Calif., 
and at Fort Ord, I spent some leave 
among the redwoods. It was a source 
of great spiritual satisfaction. 

I have been familiar with the redwood 
trees for more than 30 years. Today, 
after consultation with the distinguished 
Senator from California, I am introduc- 
ing an amendment to his bill to provide 
for a larger and more expanded Red- 
wood National Park than is suggested in 
the administration bill. 

As the Senator from California has 
said, the metes and bounds of the area 
to be incorporated in the bill will be dis- 
cussed before the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs of which he and I 
are members. In the course of that dis- 
cussion, I hope that the committee will 
agree to my amendment and thus en- 
large the bill which the distinguished 
Senator has today introduced. 

I am submitting this amendment on 
behalf of myself, Senator CLARK, Senator 
Dovctas, Senator GRUENING, Senator 
Inouye, Senator KENNEDY of New York, 
Senator KENNEDY of Massachusetts, 
Senator McCartuy, Senator MCGEE, 
Senator McGovern, Senator MUSKIE, 
Senator NELSON, Senator NEUBERGER, 
Senator Rreicorr, Senator Typines, and 
Senator Youns of Ohio. 

Mr. President, there is not a more ma- 
jestic, awesome tree than the redwood. 
It is the patriarch, the giant of the plant 
and animal kingdoms. The redwood 
antedates the mammal, dwarfs all other 
living things. 

Redwood forests flourished 130 million 
years ago. They once extended across 
the Northern Hemisphere, into the then- 
temperate Arctic, through Europe and 
Asia. Through the ages climate and 
geology forced the redwoods of Europe 
down to the Mediterranean, where they 
perished. The Asian redwoods were 
driven to a small isolated area of central 
China. In North America the redwoods 
are making their last stand, along the 
northern California coast. 

Now it is man, not nature, who is en- 
dangering the redwood forests. The big- 
gest, most accessible trees go first. In 
1909, there were an estimated 102 billion 
board feet of virgin redwoods in the west- 
ern forests. This was reduced to 72 bil- 
lion by 1920, to 57 billion by 1931, to 35 
billion—including some second growth— 
by 1953. At the current cutting rate the 
bulk of virgin redwood in private hands 
will be gone by 1980. Most of the virgin 
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redwood—93 percent of the virgin 
growth—is privately owned. Only 86,723 
acres, not all of it virgin growth, have 
been set aside in State parks. 

The Redwood National Park we pro- 
pose would be located within portions 
of Humboldt and Del Norte Counties, in 
northwestern California. The proposed 
park is south of the town of Klamath, 
north, east, and southeast of the town 
of Orick. 

Our amendment does not go nearly so 
far toward redwood preservation as Pres- 
ident Theodore Roosevelt proposed. He 
felt “most emphatically that we should 
not turn into shingles a tree which was 
old when the first Egyptian conqueror 
penetrated to the valley of the Eu- 
phrates, which it has taken so. many 
thousands of years to build up, and which 
can be put to better use.” The great 
majority of remaining redwoods would 
remain in private hands. Our amend- 
ment would authorize establishment of. 
& park of 90,000 acres, including 42,000 
acres of. virgin forests, among them the 
world’s tallest trees, 18 miles of coast- 
line, 11 miles of usable beach, 12 miles 
of river frontage along Redwood Creek 
on which spring float trips can be made 
down a canyon enclosed in virgin red- 
woods, 18 miles of scenic highway, 57 
miles of additional display roads, re- 
nowned Klamath River fishing, good sites 
for campgrounds, sufficient acreage for 
watershed. protection, outstanding pan- 
oramas, and major concentrations of 
wildlife. 

The amendment would authorize ap- 
propriations of up to $100 million for ac- 
quisition of land, waters, and improve- 
ments thereon, and up to 850 million 
additional, the latter contingent on 
matching funds from non-Federal 
sources. 

Within the past 3 years timber cutting 
has been underway in 12 areas within the 
proposed park. Cutting is planned in 11 
additional areas. The time is short. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to. insert in the Recorp the text of our 
bill, and for the amendment to remain on 
the table for 7 days, to accommodate any 
additional Senators who may wish to co- 
sponsor the amendment, 

I am sure that, in the course of the 
committee hearings and in the course of 
discussion in executive sessions, the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California and 
the other proponents of a larger national 
park will be able to come to a satisfactory 
conclusion in an effort to save these great 
trees. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. I am delighted to 
yield to the distinguished Senator from 
California. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate the generous comments of the Sen- 
ator. I am happy to be associated with 
him in the legislation I have introduced. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to continue for 3 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, orderly 
procedure in this great, free society of 
ours calls for full and fair public hear- 
ings with respect to the enactment of 
legislation. At these hearings all of those 
in contention over a given proposal may 
be heard. 

That was precisely what my able 
friend, the Senator from Montana, and 
I did with respect to legislation concern- 
ing the great parks which Congress has 
established in recent years. The legisla- 
tion which I have introduced is, as the 
able Senator knows, not only recom- 
mended by the President of the United 
States and by the Department of the 
Interior, but also by the Bureau of the 
Budget, since an expenditure of public 
funds will be necessary in order to carve 
out part of this as yet unspoiled coun- 
try for the benefit of the people. 

I believe that this is legislation in 
which men and women interested in con- 
servation, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, can join. 

As my friend, the Senator from Mon- 
tana, said, when the time comes for 
committee hearings, let those of varying 
or conflicting views come forward, and 
then let the committee members make 
their decision as to what constitutes the 
public interest which all of us seek to 
serve. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I am 
delighted to yield to the senior Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE, I say to the Senator 
from Montana and the Senator from 
California that the objective of Senator 
KucHEL’s Redwood Park bill has my en- 
thusiastic support. Mr. President, you 
cannot go into the redwoods and not 
come out a better person for having been 
there. In my judgment, based on my 
own subjective reaction, there is no more 
inspiring cathedral on the face of the 
earth. Mr. President, you cannot go 
through this natural cathedral and not 
find yourself closer to all those spiritual 
beliefs that have been instilled into you 
since you were in the cradle roll in Sun- 
day school. 

If anyone suggested that a great man- 
made cathedral should be torn down in 
order to salvage its gold leaf, we would 
be aghast. To think of tearing down this 
natural cathedral of the Creator in order 
to get a few paltry profit dollars out of 
the lumber is almost a sacrilege. There- 
fore, as to the objective of the bill, I am 
in complete agreement. I have not 
studied all of the procedures involved, 
but I am sure they can be worked out to 
the satisfaction of all of us. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I wish 
to make one further comment. The Sen- 
ator from California and I are not in 
disagreement as to the objectives that 
we seek. 

The Senator from Oregon has most 
eloquently set forth the fact that these 
great redwood trees are natural spiritual 
cathedrals which we should maintain. 
My amendment would merely enlarge the 
objectives of the bill which the Senator 
from California has introduced. 

I wish to point out that the Sierra 
Club, the Wild Life Management Insti- 
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tute, the Wilderness Society, the Citizens 
Committee on Natural Resources, the 
National Parks Association, the Federa- 
tion of Western Outdoors Clubs, the 
Izaak Walton League, the Public Affairs 
Institute, Trout Unlimited, the Audubon 
Society, and Citizens for a Redwood Park 
all favor an enlarged park. In addition, 
Representative JERRY COHELAN, of the 
Senator’s own State of California, and 
Representative JokN Saytor, the great 
conservationist from Pennsylvania, have 
introduced legislation similar to my 
amendment in the House of Representa- 
tives. 

So many people in the United States, 
including many citizens of California, 
favor my amendment, which would 
create an enlarged redwood park. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have an 
additional 2 minutes. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for a moment? 

Mr. METCALF. Certainly. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I merely wish to ex- 
press my thanks to the able senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon for his splendid com- 
ments of a few moments ago. 

Mr. METCALF. I yield to the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING]. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I am 
proud to be a cosponsor of the important 
legislation introduced by the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana, my 
colleague Senator METCALF, to preserve a 
valuable area in the State of California 
as the Redwood National Park. The 
great redwood trees of California are 
a national treasure, a unique treasure 
found nowhere else on earth, and it is 
truly the interest of all people in the 
United States that is represented by leg- 
islation to preserve these noble creations 
of nature. 

Although wise and foresighted conser- 
vationists have, over the years, acted to 
preserve some important areas of the 
State of California for the protection 
of the redwoods, this effort is not suffi- 
cient to provide the protection needed. 
The lumber industry, which has engaged 
in logging these great trees where they 
are not preserved, makes the admission 
that all virgin redwoods not now pre- 
served in State parks will have been cut 
within 30 years. Many of the best stands 
will be lost within 15 years. Thus, we 
must act rapidly to provide Federal pro- 
tection on a scale not now attainable 
through private and State efforts. These 
redwoods are irreplaceable. They are 
among the oldest living things on this 
planet. 

I urge early passage of the bill to es- 
tablish a Redwood National Park intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana. 

Mr. METCALF. I thank the Senator 
from Alaska. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendment will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred. 

The amendment (No. 487) was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs. 
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AMENDMENT OF SHIPPING ACT, 
1916 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Shipping Act, 
1916. I ask unanimous consent that a 
letter from the Chairman of the Federal 
Maritime Commission, requesting the 
proposed legislation, together with a 
statement and purpose of need, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2963) to amend the 
Shipping Act, 1916, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson, by request, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and statement, presented by 
Mr. Macnuson, are as follows: 

FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: There are submitted 
herewith four copies of a proposed bill, to- 
gether with a statement of purpose and need 
for the draft bill, to amend the Shipping 
Act, 1916. 

The need for and purpose of the proposed 
bill are set forth in the accompanying 
statement. 

The Federal Maritime Commission urges 
enactment of the bill at the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress for the reasons set 
forth in the accompanying statement, 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised 
that, from the standpoint of the adminis- 
tration's program, there is no objection to 
the submission of this proposed legislation 
to the Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN HARLLEE, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, Retired, 
Chairman. 


STATEMENT AND PURPOSE OF NEED FOR BILL 
To AMEND SHIPPING Act or 1916 

This proposal inserts a requirement in sec- 
tion 28 of the Shipping Act that a witness 
must first claim his privilege against self- 
incrimination before immunity from prose- 
cution will be granted. As currently worded, 
section 28 gives automatic immunity to any 
subpenaed witness. Statutes of more recent 
enactment than the Shipping Act, 1916, gen- 
erally contain the qualifications here in- 
serted. See section 214(c) of the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1936 (46 U.S.C. 1124(c)) and 
section 1004 (1) of the Federal Aviation Act 
of 1958 (49 U.S.C. 1484(i)). 


AMENDMENT OF INTERCOASTAL 
SHIPPING ACT, 1933 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 
request, I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, a bill to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933, to permit the Com- 
mission to require the carriers in the 
offshore domestic trade to keep uniform 
accounts and permit Commission repre- 
sentatives to inspect the accounts and 
records of such carriers. I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the 
Record a letter from the Chairman of 
the Federal Maritime Commission, re- 
questing the proposed legislation, to- 
gether with a statement of purpose and 
need for the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the let- 
ter and statement will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2964) to amend the In- 
tercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, to permit 
the Commission to require the carriers 
in the offshore domestic trade to keep 
uniform accounts and permit Commis- 
sion representatives to inspect the ac- 
counts and records of such carriers, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, by request, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The letter and statement, presented 
by Mr. Macnuson, are as follows: 

FEDERAL MARITIME COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., January 27, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: There are submitted 
herewith four copies of a proposed bill to- 
gether with a statement of purpose and need 
for the draft bill, to amend the Intercoastal 
Shipping Act, 1933, to permit the Commis- 
sion to require the carriers in the offshore 
domestic trade to keep uniform accounts and 
permit Commission representatives to in- 
spect the accounts and records of such car- 
riers. 

The need for and purpose of the proposed 
bill are set forth in the accompanying state- 
ment. 

The Federal Maritime Commission urges 
enactment of the bill at the second session 
of the 89th Congress for the reasons set forth 
in the accompanying statement. 

The Bureau of the Budget has advised that, 
from the standpoint of the administration’s 
program, there is no objection to the sub- 
mission of this proposed legislation to the 


Congress. 
Sincerely yours, 
JOHN HARLLEE, 
Rear Admiral, U.S. Navy, Retired, 


Chairman. 


STATEMENT OF PURPOSE AND NEED von BILL To 
AMEND THE INTERCOASTAL SHIPPING ACT, 
1933, To PERMIT THE COMMISSION To RE- 
QUIRE THE CARRIERS IN THE OFFSHORE 
Domestic Trap—E To KEEP UNIFORM Ac- 
COUNTS AND PERMIT COMMISSION REPRE- 
SENTATIVES To INSPECT THE ACCOUNTS AND 
RECORDS OF SUCH CARRIERS 


This proposal would amend the Inter- 
coastal Shipping Act, 1933, to authorize the 
Commission to require that ocean carriers in 
the offshore domestic trades keep uniform ac- 
counts and permit the duly authorized rep- 
resentatives of the Commission to inspect the 
accounts and records of such carriers. The 
amendment follows generally similar provi- 
sions in the Interstate Commerce Act (49 
U.S.C. 20(5)) and the Federal Aviation Act of 
1959 (49 U.S.C. 1377). 

Through a system of uniform accounts, 
subject to audit by the Commission’s duly 
authorized agents, the Commission will more 
effectively enter upon investigations of rates 
and more promptly issue its final decisions in 
rate cases. Some carriers which are subject 
to rate regulation by the Commission under 
the Intercoastal Shipping Act, 1933, are also 
subject to regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission or the Maritime Admin- 
istration and thus are required by statute to 
maintain records of account in conformity 
with the requirements of those agencies. 
The Commission would not prescribe accounts 
different from those required by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and the Mari- 
time Administration unless the regulation of 
the domestic offshore commerce requires 
depreciation. Toward the end of uniformity 
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and the avoidance of duplication of effort on 
the part of the Government, representatives 
of the Commission are currently exploring 
with the other two agencies the prospects of 
a coordinated audit program. 

Subsection (b) of this proposal is essential 
to conduct realistic audits. The inability to 
audit the data of controlling interests or 
affiliates could very easily result in audits and 
information that would be worthless or mis- 
leading. It is not an unreasonable burden 
upon carriers operating in our commerce or 
those connected with them, to make avail- 
able, when reasonably necessary, to the reg- 
ulating agency all the information necessary 
for that agency to perform its respon- 
sibilities. 


TAX CREDIT AND DEDUCTION FOR 
DIRECT CONTRIBUTIONS TO PO- 
LITICAL PARTIES OR CANDIDATES 
FOR POLITICAL OFFICE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware. Mr. 
President, on behalf of myself and the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. SIMPSON], 
I introduce for appropriate reference a 
bill to allow a tax credit and a deduction 
for direct contributions to political par- 
ties or candidates for political office. 
Under this bill individual taxpayers 
would be entitled to a credit of 70 per- 
cent of so much of a political contribu- 
tion as does not exceed $25. Thus, for a 
contribution of $25, a taxpayer could re- 
duce his income tax by $17.50, and if 
each spouse contributes $25, married 
couples could receive a credit of 70 per- 
cent of $50 on their joint return. This 
bill also would allow a deduction for 
political contributions in excess of more 
than $25, but not in excess of $100. 

The proposals reflected in this bill 
should go a long way toward helping 
both political parties obtain funds 
needed to finance their campaigns. 

Neither the credit nor the deduction 
provided by this bill would extend to in- 
direct political contributions. Thus, for 
example, assessments by unions of their 
members to create a fund for political 
activities would not be eligible for the 
credit or deduction. On the other hand, 
if the employee made his contribution 
directly both the deduction and the 
credit would be available. 

Contributions which would be deducti- 
ble or eligible for the credit under this 
bill include gifts to the national com- 
mittee of a political party, a State com- 
mittee designated by the national com- 
mittee, or a local committee designated 
by a State committee. In addition, 
amounts contributed directly to an in- 
dividual who is a candidate for elective 
public office would also be allowable, pro- 
vided they are made to a committee that 
under the law is required to report its 
contributions. 

A political party, for purposes of this 
bill, means a party which fielded a can- 
didate for President or Vice President in 
at least 10 States; or in a nonpresidential 
election year it means a party which 
fielded a candidate for President in 10 or 
more States in the last presidential elec- 
tion. This is the same definition of 
a political party contained in legisla- 
tion offered by the former chairman of 
the Democratic Campaign Committee. 

Under the bill, the deduction or credit 
would be available with respect to politi- 
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cal contributions made after the date of 
enactment of the bill. 

There is no magic in the figures or 
formula mentioned in the bill. Rather, 
I am endorsing here the principle of our 
approving a program whereby we can 
finance campaigns through smaller con- 
tributions by the people. 

At the same time we need to restrict 
the present method of soliciting con- 
tributions from corporations through the 
guise of calling such donations adver- 
tisements. 

I have submitted other bills to the 
3 Department dealing with this 
phase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2965) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow an 
income tax credit or deduction for cer- 
tain political contributions made by in- 
dividuals, introduced by Mr. WILLIAMS 
of Delaware (for himself and Mr, SIMP- 
SON), was received, read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 


AMENDMENT OF INTERNAL REV- 
ENUE CODE OF 1954 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself, the Senator from Col- 
orado [Mr. ALLorrl, the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr. Corton], the Sen- 
ators from Maine [Mr. Muskie and Mrs. 
Smirx], I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to amend the Internal Rev- 
enue Code of 1954 to allow deductions 
for additions to a reserve for certain 
guaranteed debt obligations and for oth- 
er purposes. 

This bill, which was drafted by the 
United National Trade Organizations for 
Remedial Tax Legislation, an association 
of a number of trade organizations rep- 
resenting American small businessmen, 
has as its main purpose the protection 
of the Federal Treasury from an errone- 
ous interpretation of the Internal Rev- 
enue Code which has been drawn by the 
Internal Revenue Service. 

I would point out that the small busi- 
nessmen who support this bill have gone 
into court time and time again to chal- 
lenge the Internal Revenue Services in- 
terpretation of the law, and that the 
courts have consistently upheld the tax- 
payers. Nevertheless, the Internal Rev- 
enue Service has refused to follow the 
court decisions, and has insisted on fol- 
lowing a path which satisfies neither the 
taxpayers nor the needs of the Federal 
Treasury itself. 

The details of this technical bill are 
fully explained in a fact sheet published 
by the United National Trade Organiza- 
tions for Remedial Tax Legislation. I 
ask unanimous consent that the fact 
sheet on this bill be printed at the con- 
clusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
hope that my colleagues will read this 
fact sheet and then give this bill their 
full support. In order that they may 
have the opportunity of associating 
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themselves with the bill, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the bill lie 
on the table for 2 weeks so that Senators 
may join me in sponsorship of this worth- 
while legislation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bill 
will lie on the desk, as requested by the 
Senator from New Hampshire. 

The bill (S. 2969) to amend the In- 
ternal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow a 
deduction for additions to a reserve for 
certain guaranteed debt obligations, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
McIntyre (for himself and other Sen- 
ators), was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

j EXHIBIT 1 
i CONDENSED Fact SHEET i 
A bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954 to allow a deduction for additions 
to a reserve for certain guaranteed debt 

obligations and for other purposes i 

1. Need: To clarify the original congres- 
sional intent with regard to reserve for bad 
debts; to halt Internal Revenue Service 
prosecution of taxpayers who have inter- 
preted the 1954 Code in accordance with 
prevailing judicial opinion; to further a 
‘more competitive relationship between large 
and small business; to bring tax accounting 
more nearly in line with established and 
accepted accounting methods; to protect the 
‘Federal tax revenue. ; 

2. General significance: (a) Amount of 
guaranteed debt obligations now held by 
lending agencies, $28 billion; (b) net losses 
from. bad debts on above guaranteed debt 
obligations and now taxed as income“: 
$590 million, . 

3. Revenue implications: (a) Immediate 
revenue loss through enactment, zero. (Bill 
contains provisions for a taxable “Suspense 
Account” in the same amount as increased 
opening reserve deductions for taxpayers 
newly considering—as a result of this legis- 
lation—risk of loss from bad debts attribu- 
table to guaranteed debt obligations.) 

(b) Future revenue loss through enact- 
ment, zero. (“Suspense Account” provi- 
sions allow deductions based on growth of 
taxpayers and increases in amount of guar- 
anteed debt obligations only. In relation to 
present gross national product there will be 
no deductions in excess of those taken before 
enactment.) 

(c) Predictable revenue loss in relation to 
present gross national product through fail- 
ure to enact, $206,500,000. 

(1) Strongly worded appellate and district 
court decisions are going against the Internal 
Revenue Service. (Wilkins Pontiac v. Com- 
missioner, 398 F. 2d 893 (C.A. 9th) reversing 
34 T.C. 1065; Foster Frosty Foods, Inc. v. 
Commissioner (C.A. 10th) reversing 39 T.C. 
112; Family Budget Service Inc. v. U.S. (U.S. 
Dis. Ct., So. Dis., Miss., Meridian, Div., Civil 
Action Nos. 1152, 1152(M), Nov. 20, 1963).) 

(2) Business leaders are supporting the 
legislation rather than subject small enter- 
prises to the expense and confusion of pro- 
longed litigation, even though the measure 
guarantees equitable treatment only in terms 
of future growth. Court decisions, however, 
will apply also to existing guaranteed debt 
obligations. Resulting imminent deductions 
from taxable income are $590 million, Losses 
to the Federal tax revenue if Congress fails 
to act, $206,500,000. 

DETAILED EXPLANATION 


It is characteristic of the reserve method 
for the handling of bad debts that there is 
a “double deduction” in the year during 
which the taxpayer elects to be on that 
method. A reserve is set up based on the 
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experience of the taxpayer or if no experience 
is available, on that of other similar tax- 
payers. At the close of the taxable year 
charges are made against the reserve for those 
debts which it may be determined have gone 
bad within the year. Additions are made to 
the reserve to offset the charges, plus an 
allowance for future losses attributable to 
current accrued income, but arising later. 
E.g., a new taxpayer elects to be on the 
reserve method. When he opens his busi- 
ness he has no receivables, but anticipates 
that he will have some.. He establishes an 
opening reserve of zero. During the year 
he has bad debt losses of $100, He charges 
his reserve with $100, making the re- 
serve —$100. He has receivables at the close 
of the year of $1,000, either direct (which 
he holds himself) or indirect (which he has 
discounted with recourse). He knows 
through his own experience or that of others 
that he may expect about $100 worth of 
those receivables to go bad. He adds $100 
to his reserve to bring it back to zero plus 
another $100 to offset future losses. In this 
opening year and only in this opening year 
his reasonable additions to reserve for bad 
debt are $200. He has a double deduction 
amounting to a total of $200, and his closing 
reserve for future losses stands at $100. Had 
he elected to be on the specific chargeoff 
method, he, would have been able to deduct 
only the $100 for the accounts which actually 
went bad during the year, and would have 
been taxed on the full $1,000 worth of re- 
ceivables as income, even though only $900 
of this amount will ever be collected. 


Treasury concessions 


Until recently Treasury has stoutly main- 
tained that in order to qualify for purposes 
of section 166(c) of the 1954 code, relative 
to reserve for bad debt, a receivable must be 
directly payable to the business that would 
establish such a reserve, Since discounted 
receivables are payable to lending agencies, 
even though the business has endorsed the 
paper and bears the full risk of loss exactly 
as if it had had sufficient working capital 
to retain the receivables, Treasury has de- 
nied the deduction. Strongly worded dis- 
trict court and appellate court decisions 
favoring the taxpayer, congressional investi- 
gations and an aroused public opinion have 
caused Treasury to reconsider its position. 
In meetings held with Treasury personnel, 
the staff of the Joint Committee on Internal 
Revenue Taxation and representatives of the 
Nation’s small business community all pres- 
ent, Treasury has approved all aspects of 
this bill except two: : 

1. The bill would protect the interests of 
taxpayers who haye correctly interpreted the 
1954 code in accordance with judicial opin- 
ion. These taxpayers have maintained a re- 
serve for bad debts with reference to guar- 
anteed debt obligations in the past and have 
already (correctly) taken their deductions 
in prior years. Treasury would have the bill 
force these taxpayers to relinquish their de- 
ductions for all open years, file amended 
returns, and commence anew under the 
provisions of the bill which are meant to 
apply only to taxpayers who would begin to 
consider guaranteed debt obligations in their 
reserve computations as a result of enact- 
ment of this legislation. Because there are 
no revenue implications of any importance 
in this matter, because these taxpayers 
doubtlessly must retain their deductions as 
a matter of survival, because their right to 
the deductions has been confirmed by judi- 
cial precedent, because they would not even 
be expanding the scope of their reserve con- 
siderations, let alone changing their methods 
of accounting, it is imperative that Treasury 
not be permitted to alter the bill to their 
detriment. In the presence of staff members 
of the Joint Committee on Internal Revenue 
Taxation, including the Chief of Staff, Dr. 
Laurence Woodworth, Treasury officials 
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could offer no justification for their attack 
on these particular taxpayers except that 
“It seems fairer, to us,” and “You can hardly 
expect us to encourage that sort of thing.” 
[Court challenges of Internal Revenue Sery- 
ice and Treasury policies by citizens and 
taxpayers]. 

2. The bill would apply to all guaranteed 
debt obligations. Treasury would limit the 
reserve method to paper having a maturity 
date more than 18 months from its 
date of origin. Treasury's justification is 
that the “carry back loss provisions of the 
existing code will provide compensation in 
regard to shorter term paper.” 

Treasury seems unable or unwilling to 
comprehend that the financial problems of 
small business are immediate. The small 
firm struggling to grow is faced with “this 
week’s payroll” and “this month’s accounts 
payable.” It is small comfort to the busi- 
nessman who has reached the limit of his 
borrowing capacity, who has seen his credit 
ruined, that he may get back, next year (or 
even next month) tax money he was forced 
to pay on profit“ that never existed. The 
fact that the bill already limits the benefits 
of the reserve method to future growth is 
more than enough of a compromise. Any 
further sacrifice of small business’ working 
capital is unnecessary and intolerable. 

General significance 

The “double deduction” in the opening 
year under the reserve method is the main 
practical reason for Treasury’s reluctance to 
follow the decisions of the courts. There is 
an enormous amount of contingent Liability 
or guaranteed debt obligations on the books 
of the Nation’s lending agencies most of 
which has not previously been considered in 
computations of reserves for bad debts. Ac- 
cording to Stanley S. Surrey, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, lending agencies hold 
about $28 billion of these guaranteed debt 
obligations. Had Treasury and Internal Rev- 
enue Service properly interpreted the 1954 
Code, reserves would have been established 
against this contingent liability as it built up 
down through the years, and there would 
have been no potential problem of sudden 
impact upon the revenue. ' 

However, because of Treasury and Internal 
Revenue Service insistence that discounted 
receivables (even those discounted with re- 
course) did not qualify for purposes of sec- 
tion 166(c), only the relatively few taxpay- 
ers mentioned previously had the foresight, 
the funds, and the fortitude to set up such 
reserves, anyway, and challenge Treasury in 
the courts. Now business is becoming 
increasingly aware that the Tax Court (which 
had found in favor of the Government) is 
being reversed in no uncertain terms by the 
U.S. Circuit Courts of Appeal. (Wilkins Pon- 
tiac v. Commissioner, 398 F. 2d 893 (CA 9th) 
reversing 34 TC 1065; Foster Frosty Foods, 
Inc. v. Commissioner (CA 10th) reversing 39 
TC 772; see also, Family Budget Service, Inc. 
v. U.S. (U.S. District Court, So. Dist., Miss., 
Meridian Div., Civil Action Nos. 1152, 1152 
(M), 11/20/63)). The courts simply do not 
believe that it was the intent of the Congress 
to discriminate against those smaller busi- 
nesses, who must discount their receivables 
with recourse in order to obtain working 
capital, particularly when there is no such 
unfair distinction spelled out in the law. 

Need for prompt legislative solution 

Small business has great respect for the 
Nation’s judiciary and would be willing and 
eager to abide by its decisions under normal 
circumstances. In this issue, had the courts 
declared the law to be as Treasury has inter- 
preted it in the past, small business would 
seek to have such an illogical, unjust law 
changed. However, the courts have consist- 
ently held that the present law is not as 
Treasury has interpreted it. But the US. 
Treasury is not bound to follow these deci- 
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sions and has given every indication of an in- 
tent to drag taxpayer after taxpayer through 
court after court in the vain hope that some- 
where along the line some circuit may find 
in favor of the Government, unless small 
business and the Congress agree to emascu- 
late this proposed clarifying legislation. 

Even Treasury officials must agree that the 
attitude of small business leaders during this 
struggle has been completely responsible and 
restrained. Taxpayers and citizens have 
been specifically requested not to flood their 
Congressmen and Senators with constituent 
mail. The many trade organizations sup- 
porting the clarifying amendment have 
agreed to work through one single alliance in 
the sincere belief that this is a nonpolitical, 
nonpartisan matter; that the Congress will 
act in behalf of tax equality for small busi- 
ness on the merits of the case and on the 
merits of the case alone. 

Small business leaders are concerned with 
three aspects of an eventual judicial solution 
to this problem. ‘ 

1. Prolonged litigation will be extremely 
expensive to those taxpayers whose cases are 
pending before the circuit courts, regardless 
of the certainty of decisions favorable to 
those taxpayers. . 7411 22 

2. The courts are already jammed with un- 
heard and undecided cases, and the time ele- 
ment involved merely dds to the confused 
and unhealthy climate resulting from at- 

8. The courts have no choice but to in- 
tempts to use this approach. 
terpret the ldw as it exists and cannot offer 
a compromise alternative to decisions which 
of necessity must have a severe impact upon 
the revenue. 


Revenue implications of the court decisions 


If small business is forced reluctantly to 
pursue this, issue in the; courts, at great ex- 
pense, it is extremely doubtful that the tide 
of judicial opinion will change. Eventually, 
after many small enterprises have been 
bloodied in the battle, enough circuits will 
have decided in favor of the taxpayers to 
cause even the most timorous of manage- 
ments to begin considering risk of loss arising 
from guaranteed debt obligations, in com- 
puting reserves for bad debts. The effect of 
compelling small business to obtain redress 
of its grievances throtigh the courts will be 
as follows: I i 
The breakdown of the existing guaranteed 
debt obligations, $28 billion, is about $20 
billion for automobile dealers and $8 billion 
for all others. 4 

The net loss from bad debts on this amount 
of risk will be about 134 percent for the auto- 
mobile dealers and about 3-percent average, 
for other types of business. The total loss 
from bad debts is therefore $590 million, 
This is the best possible estimate based on 
statistics provided by the National Automo- 
bile Dealers Association and various other 
National, State, and regional trade organiza- 
tions such as those of the appliance dealers, 
mobilehome dealers, furniture dealers, jewel- 
ers, farm and power equipment dealers, 
freezer and locker provisioners, marine equip- 
ment and boat dealers, etc. 

Logically assuming that perhaps half of 
the bad debt losses now being excluded from 
reserves and therefore incorrectly included 
in taxable income would run into the surtax 
bracket, the imminent new deductions from 
taxable income of $590 million translate into 
revenue losses of well over $200 million. 

This is certainly a substantial amount to 
be siphoned off from Federal tax revenues 
somewhat precipitously, particularly when 
small business is not asking for any such 
windfall. 

Legal authorities from coast to coast agree 
that it is naive of Treasury to assume that 
if it blocks legislation, it can somehow win 
in the courts. It would be even more naive 
of Treasury to assume that small business- 
men throughout the country (and there are 
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more than 4,700,000 of them) will not be 
made aware of the legal and moral strength 
of their position. The court decisions will 
simply confirm the right of small business, 
under the present law, to deduct reserves for 
bad debts with reference to the existing 
amount of guaranteed debt obligations, as 
well as with reference to the future growth 
of those obligations. 


Doubtful if Treasury can stem the tide 


It is also extremely doubtful if Treasury 
could stem the forthcoming deductions 
through accusations of “change in account- 
ing methods.” Most businesses today are on 
the accrual basis and employ the reserve 
method of handling bad debts, at least for 
the receivables they retain themselves. The 
courts will be overwhelmed with cases should 
Treasury challenge, on the basis of “change in 
accounting methods” the expected sudden 
inclusions of guaranteed debt obligations in 
reserve for bad debt computations by tax- 
payers who have been employing the reserve 
method all along, for direct receivables. 


THIS BILL IS THE LOGICAL ANSWER 


This proposal has built-in provisions for 
the protection of the revenue. The bill 
would permit taxpayers to establish bad debt 
reserves against the $28 billion worth of 
guaranteed debt obligations, without having 
to go to court, but at the same time would 
cause them to establish a “suspense account” 
in a like amount. The “suspense account” 
is fully taxable, so the net result is no effect 
on the revenue. k 

In future years, should the economy con- 
tinue to expand and these same taxpayers 
grow, the bill would give them the full bene- 
fit of the reserve method for the excess of 
their guaranteed debt obligations over and 
above what they are now, and the consequent 
additional amount of bad debt reserve needed 
over and above what is established upon 
enactment of this legislation. The only tax- 
payers who would be exempt from the “‘sus- 
pense account“ would be those courageous 
few who have correctly interpreted the code 
in the past, and who are already taking re- 
serves for all liabilities, both direct and in- 
direct, plus new businesses just starting out 
after this desperately needed legislation has 
cleared the air. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO U.S. MER- 
CHANT MARINE ACADEMY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I wish to announce that I have 
appointed the Senator from, Alaska [Mr. 
BARTLETT] and the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Prouty] as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Merchant 
Marine Academy. 


BOARD OF VISITORS TO COAST 
GUARD ACADEMY 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Committee on Com- 
merce, I wish to announce that I have 
appointed the Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Bass] and the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. Pearson] as members of the 
Board of Visitors to the U.S. Coast Guard 
Academy. 


CAPE LOOKOUT NATIONAL SEA- 
SHORE, N.C. 

Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, I ask that 
the Chair lay before the Senate the 
amendment of the House of Representa- 
tives to Senate bill 251. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the bill (S. 251) to 
provide for the establishment of the 
Cape Lookout National Seashore in the 
State of North Carolina, and for other 
purposes, which was, to strike out all 
after the enacting clause, and insert: 


That in order to preserve for public use 
and enjoyment an area in the State of North 
Carolina possessing outstanding natural and 
recreational values, there is hereby author- 
ized to be established the Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore (hereinafter referred to as 
“seashore”), which shall comprise the lands 
and adjoining marshlands and waters on the 
outer banks of Carteret County, North Caro- 
lina, between Ocracoke Inlet and Beaufort 
Inlet, as generally depicted on the map en- 
titled “Proposed Boundaries—Proposed Cape 
Lookout National Seashore”, dated April 
1964, and numbered NS-CL-7101-—B, which is 
on file in the Office of the National Park 
Service, Department of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, however, That such seashore shall not 
include those lands and interests in lands 
which are bounded on the north by the 
southerly boundary of the Cape Lookout 
lighthouse property, on the east by a line 
located seven hundred and fifty feet inland 
from the mean high water line of the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the south by the northerly bound- 
ary of property now owned or leased by the 
United States Coast Guard and other Fed- 
eral agencies, and on the west by the east- 
erly boundary of property of the Thomas 
Gold heirs (as shown on a map prepared by 
J. G. Hassell in October 1961 and recorded 
at page 4 of the Map Book Numbered 6 in 
the office of the Register of Deeds, Carteret 
County, North Carolina) and the waters of 
Lookout Bight. 

Sec. 2. (a) Notwithstanding any other pro- 
vision of law, Federal property located within 
the boundaries of the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore may, with the concurrence of the 
agency having custody thereof, be trans- 
ferred to the administrative jurisdiction of 
the Secretary of the Interior for the purposes 
of the seashore. Such transfer shall be made 
without transfer of funds. Non-Federal 
lands, marshlands, waters, or interests there- 
in located within the authorized seashore 
may be acquired by the Secretary of the In- 
terior only through donation, ‘except that 
he may purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, or may acquire by exchange, 
the lands, ‘marshlands, and waters or in- 
terests therein comprising the Shackelford 
Banks. 

(b) When acquiring lands by exchange, 
the Secretary may accept title to any non- 
Federal property within the boundaries of 
the seashore and convey to the grantor of 
such property any federally owned property 
in the State of North Carolina under his 
jurisdiction which he classifies as proper for 
exchange or other disposition. Failing to 
effectuate an exchange of properties of ap- 
proximately equal fair market value, the Sec- 
retary May accept cash from or pay cash to 
the grantor in such an exchange in order to 
equalize the’ values of the properties ex- 
changed. 

(c) Any person Who on January 1, 1966, 
owned property which on July 1, 1963, was 
developed and used for noncommercial resi- 
dential purposes may reserve for himself and 
his assigns, as a condition to the purchase or 
acquisition by exchange of such property by 
the Secretary, a right of use and occupancy 
of the residence and not in excess of three 
acres of land on which the residence is sit- 
uated, for noncommercial residential pur- 
poses for a term ending at the death of the 
owner, or the death of his spouse, or the 
death of either of them, or, in lieu thereof, 
for a definite term not to exceed twenty-five 
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: Provided, That the Secretary may ex- 
clude from such reserved property any marsh, 
beach, or waters, together with so much of 
the land adjoining such marsh, beach, or 
waters as he deems necessary for public ac- 
cess thereto. The owner shall elect the term 
of the right to be reserved. The Secretary 
is authorized to accept donations of property 
for purposes of the seashore in which a right 
of use and occupancy for noncommercial resi- 
dential purposes is reserved for the period 
stated in this subsection if the land on which 
the residence is situated and to which the 
right attaches is not in excess of three acres 
and there is excluded from the reserved prop- 
erty such marsh, beach, or waters and ad- 
joining land as the Secretary deems necessary 
for public use and access thereto. 

(d) A right of use and occupancy reserved 
in lands that are donated or otherwise ac- 
quired pursuant to this section shall be 
subject to termination by the Secretary upon 
his determination that such use and occu- 
pancy is being exercised in a manner not 
consistent with the purposes of this Act and 
upon tender to the holder of the right of an 
amount equal to the fair market value of that 
portion of the right which remains unex- 
pired on the date of termination. 

(e) The Secretary of the Interior is au- 
thorized to purchase with donated or appro- 
priated funds, or acquire by exchange, not to 
exceed one hundred acres of lands or interests 
in lands at or near Beaufort, North Carolina, 
as an administrative site, and for a landing 
dock and related facilities that may be used 
to provide a suitable approach or access to 
the seashore. 

Sec. 3. When title to the lands and interests 
in lands which under section 2(a) of this 
Act may be acquired for the purposes of the 
seashore by donation only is vested in the 
United States, the Secretary shall declare 
the establishment of the Cape Lookout Na- 
tional Seashore by publication of notice 
thereof in the Federal Register. Such notice 
shall contain a refined description or map 
of the boundaries of the seashore as the Sec- 
retary may find desirable and such exterior 
boundaries shall encompass, as nearly as 
possible, the area generally described in sec- 
tion 1 of this Act. Copies of said description 
or map shall be furnished to the Speaker of 
the House and the President of the Senate 
not less than thirty days prior to publication 
in the Federal Register. Following such 
establishment, and subject to the limitations 
and conditions prescribed in this Act, the 
Secretary may, subject to the provisions of 
section 2 hereof, acquire the remainder of the 
lands and interests in lands within the 
boundaries of the seashore. 

SEC. 4. The Secretary shall permit hunting 
and fishing, including shellfishing, on lands, 
marshlands, and waters under his jurisdic- 
tion within the Cape Lookout National Sea- 
shore in accordance with the laws of the 
State of North Carolina and the United 
States, to the extent applicable, except that 
the Secretary may designate zones where, 
and establish periods when, no hunting or 
fishing shall be permitted for reasons of pub- 
lic safety, administration, fish or wildlife 
management, or public use and enjoyment. 
Except in emergencies, any rules and regu- 
lations of the Secretary pursuant to this sec- 
tion shall be put into effect only after con- 
sultation with the North Carolina Wildlife 
Resources Commission and the North Caro- 
lina Department of Conservation and De- 
velopment. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary shall administer the 
Cape Lookout National Seashore for the gen- 
eral purposes of public outdoor recreation, in- 
cluding conservation of natural features con- 
tributing to public enjoyment. In the ad- 
ministration of the seashore and the ad- 
ministrative site, the Secretary may utilize 
such statutory authorities relating to areas 
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administered and supervised by the Secretary 
through the National Park Service and such 
statutory authorities otherwise available to 
him for the conservation and management of 
natural resources as he deems appropriate to 


carry out the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 6. The authority of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, Department of the Army, to undertake 
or contribute to shore erosion control or 
beach protection measures within the Cape 
Lookout National Seashore shall be exercised 
in accordance with a plan that is mutually 
acceptable to the Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of the Army, and that is 
consistent with the purposes of this Act. 

Sec. 7. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated not to exceed $3,200,000 for the 
acquisition and development of the seashore 
in accordance with the purposes of this Act. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this is the 
Cape Lookout National Seashore bill 
which was reported out of the Senate 
Interior Committee, was passed by the 
Senate, and has been acted upon by the 
House of Representatives. They have 
made some amendments, most of which 
are clarifying and to which we have no 
objection whatever. 

However, the House of Representatives 
has submitted one amendment which is 
very important; so I ask that the Senate 
concur in the House amendments, with 
an amendment; and I send to the desk 
the proposed amendment, and ask that 
it be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 23 after the words 
“Shackleford Banks.” add the following: 
“Land donated by the State of North Caro- 
lina pursuant to this subsection shall con- 
stitute consideration for the transfer by the 
United States of 1.5 acres of land that is to 
be used as a site for a public health facility 
in the village of Hatteras, Dare County, 
North Carolina. 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, this was 
an amendment suggested in the Senate 
by the very distinguished senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. Morse], and is 
one which I believe should be reincor- 
porated in the bill before it is passed. 

The problem has been discussed with 
the leadership on both sides of the aisle, 
and I ask unanimous consent at this time 
that the amendment to the amendment 
be concurred it. 

Mr. MORSE, Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Nevada yield? 

Mr. BIBLE. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say that I believe 
the Senator from Nevada knows how 
much I appreciate the course of action 
that he has followed in regard to this 
amendment. It is so typical of him. 
Without this amendment, the bill would 
violate the Morse formula and we would 
be presented with a parliamentary situ- 
ation from time to time, or at least I 
would be. When we get a bill over from 
the House and it does not follow the 
Morse formula and then we add it in the 
Senate and it goes back to conference 
and it is eliminated in conference, it puts 
me in a difficult parliamentary position. 

I wish to cooperate. I wish to work out 
the passage of these bills, but I do not like 
to be taken advantage of, either, parlia- 
mentarywise. I wish the Senator from 
Nevada to know that, as well as the Sen- 
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ate as a whole, that this is not the first 
time the Senator from Nevada —with his 
never failing courtesy and considera- 
tion—has taken into account the very 
point he is taking into account now, and 
I wish to thank him very much and, of 
course, I support the amendment. 

Mr. BIBLE. I thank the Senator from 
Oregon. I have every reason to believe 
that the amendment which the Senate 
is about to add will be accepted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
BIBLE] to the amendment of the House. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was con- 
curred in. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, I 
am pleased to add the name of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana [Mr. Baru] to the list 
of Senators who have joined me in spon- 
soring S. 1484, the Quality Stabiliza- 
tion Act. I ask unanimous consent that 
his name be added and that it be listed 
among the sponsors at the next printing 
of the bill. ; 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the name of the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY] be added as a cosponsor of the 
bill (S. 2911) to amend section 301 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, at 
the next printing of the bill. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILL 


Under authority of the order of the 
Senate of February 9, 1966, the names of 
Mr. Cooper and Mr. Dominick. were 
added as additional cosponsors of the 
bill (S, 2908) to amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act of 1964 to prevent cer- 
tain employees of community action 
agencies and Volunteers in Service to 
America from engaging in pernicious po- 
litical activities, introduced by Mr. 
Morpuy (for himself and Mr. Proury) 
on February 9, 1966. 


RESCHEDULING OF SUBCOMMITTEE 
HEARINGS ON MILITARY JUSTICE 
AND JUDICIAL REVIEW OF CER- 
TAIN ACTS SET FOR MARCH 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, on March 
1, 2, and 3, the Subcommittee on Con- 
stitutional Rights and a specially ap- 
pointed Subcommittee of the Committee 
on Armed Services, will resume joint 
hearings on 18 bills (S. 745 and S. 762) 
originally scheduled for January. These 
bills are designed to improve the quality 
of military justice and to more effectively 
safeguard the constitutional rights of 
military personnel involved in judicial 
and administrative proceedings. 

Hearings originally scheduled by the 
Subcommittee on Constitutional Rights 
for February 1, 2, 3, 8, 9, and 10 on S. 
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2097, a bill to provide judicial review 
to determine the constitutionality of 
grants or loans under certain acts, have 
been rescheduled for March 8, 9, 10, 15, 
16, and 17. 

Both sets of hearings were postponed 
due to other pressing business of the 
Senate. 

The hearings on each occasion will 
commence at 10:30 a.m. in room 2228 of 
the New Senate Office Building, except 
on March 2 when the hearings will be 
held in room 212 of the Old Senate Office 
Building. Any person who wishes to 
testify or submit statements pertaining 
to the bills should communicate with 
the Subcommittee on Constitutional 
Rights. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF MILES W. LORD TO BE 
US. DISTRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT 
OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that a public 
hearing has been scheduled for Wednes- 
day, March 2, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., in 
room 2228, New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Miles W. Lord, of 
Minnesota, to be U.S. District Judge, Dis- 
trict of Minnesota, Vice Dennis F. Dono- 
van, retired. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
8 representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF WILFRED FEINBERG TO 
BE US. CIRCUIT JUDGE, SECOND 
CIRCUIT 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
on behalf of the committee on the Ju- 
diciary, I desire to give notice that a pub- 
lic hearing has been scheduled for 
Wednesday, March 2, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., 
in room 2300 New Senate Office Building, 
on the nomination of Wilfred Feinberg, 
of New York, to the U.S. Circuit Judge, 
Second Circuit, Vice Thurgood Marshall. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be per- 
tinent, 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from. Michigan [Mr. Hart], the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Javrts], 
and myself, as chairman. 


NOTICE OF HEARING ON NOMINA- 
TION OF ELMER B. STAATS TO BE 
COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. President, as 

chairman of the Committee on Govern- 

ment Operations, I wish to announce 
that a hearing on the nomination of 

Elmer B. Staats to be Comptroller Gen- 

eral of the United States, will be held on 
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Wednesday, March 2, 1966, at 10 a.m. 
ne room 3302, New Senate Office Build- 
Any person who wishes to appear be- 
fore the committee, or who desires to 
submit a statement for the record in con- 
nection with this nomination, should 
contact the clerk of the Committee on 
Government Operations, room 3304, New 
Senate Office Building. 


POPULATION DIALOG GROWS AS 
HEARINGS ON S. 1676 CONTINUE; 
SWEDEN TO SHARE ITS FINDINGS 
ON MARCH 9 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, from 
time to time the Government Operations 
Subcommittee on Foreign Aid Expendi- 
tures, of which I am chairman, reports 
on the progress of the population dialog 
which started June 22, 1965, when public 
hearings began on S. 1676, my bill to 
coordinate and disseminate birth control 
information upon request. 

Thus far the subcommittee has held 
19 public hearings to discuss various 
aspects of the population crisis. It has 
heard the oral contributions made by 71 
witnesses. I ask unanimous consent that 
a complete list of witnesses to date be 
printed in the Recor as exhibit 1 at the 
close of my remarks. 

The hearings will continue this session 
until the subcommittee feels that it has 
looked into as many as possible of the 
pertinent problems related to the popu- 
lation explosion. x 

On March 2, for example, one of the 
witnesses will be Prof. Albert Blaustein, 
law librarian at Rutgers University, who 
will discuss American law and how it 
relates today to the population problem. 
His contribution will be valuable. Cer- 
tainly if a review of law is desirable then 
it ought to be undertaken. 

On March 3, Secretary of Agriculture 
Orville Freeman will contribute further 
to the discussion as to how we can prop- 
erly feed the inhabitants of the earth. 

The following week on March 9, a 
three-member team from Sweden, 
headed by the Secretary General of the 
Swedish International Development 
Agency, Mr. Ernst Michanek, will tell the 
subcommittee of the work of the Swedish 
Government to provide birth control in- 
formation to nations requesting it. The 
Swedish story is unique and the subcom- 
mittee felt that if the knowledge of 
Sweden could be shared by others then 
all of us would be a little wiser through 
such coordination and dissemination of 
information. 

To date the hearings have brought out 
the crucial relationship between the dis- 
semination of birth control information 
as lack of that information relates to 
poverty, health, educational needs, qual- 
ity of life, responsible parenthood, broken 
homes, national economy, natural re- 
sources, food supplies, crime and juvenile 
delinquency. The hearings have covered 
many aspects of these vital problems 
both at home and abroad. Very dis- 
oe men and women have testi- 
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There being no objection, the list was 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

MEN AND WOMEN WHO Have MADE ORAL CON- 
TRIBUTIONS DURING THE 89TH CONGRESS TO 
THE POPULATION DIALOG DURING HEARINGS 
on S. 1676, SENATOR ERNEST GRUENING’S 
BILL To COORDINATE AND DISSEMINATE BIRTH 
CONTROL INFORMATION UPON REQUEST; 
LISTING Is BY Day OF APPEARANCE, AS OF 
FEBRUARY 25, 1966 

JUNE 22, 1965 

Representative PauL Topp, Democrat, of 
Michigan (Kalamazoo), a U.S. Representa- 
tive from the Third Congressional District 
of the State of Michigan. 

Representative Morris K. UpaLL, Democrat, 
of Arizona (Tucson), a U.S. Representative 
from the Second Congressional District of 
the State of Arizona. 

Senator Josxyn S. CLARK, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania (Philadelphia), a U.S. Senator 
from the State of Pennsylvania. 

Senator Frank E. Moss, Democrat, of Utah 
(Salt Lake City), a U.S. Senator from the 
State of Utah. 

Representative D. R. MATTHEWS, Democrat, 
of Florida (Gainesville), a U.S. Representa- 
tive from the Eighth Congressional District 
of the State of Florida. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, Democrat, 
of Texas (Austin), a U.S. Senator from the 
State of Texas. 

JUNE 23, 1965 

Dr. Frederick Seitz, Washington, D.C., 
president, National Academy of Sciences. 

Senator JosePH D. TypInGs, Democrat, of 
Maryland (Havre de Grace), a U.S. Senator 
from the State of Maryland. 

Representative James H. SCHEUVER, Demo- 
crat, of New York (New York City), a U.S. 
Representative from the 21st Congressional 
District of the State of New York. 

Representative O. C. FisHer, Democrat, of 
Texas (San Angelo), a U.S. Representative 
from the 21st Congressional District of the 
State of Texas. 

Robert C. Cook, Washington, D.C., presi- 
dent, Population Reference Bureau. 

JUNE 29, 1965 

Gen. William H. Draper, Jr., Palo Alto, 
Calif., chairman of the 1959 Draper Commit- 
tee which dealt with military and economic 
aspects of foreign aid. 

Dr. George B. Kistiakowsky, Cambridge, 
Mass., special assistant for science and tech- 
nology to former President Eisenhower and 
professor at Harvard. 

Dr. John Rock, Brookline, Mass., distin- 
guished Catholic gynecologist and author, a 
major contributor to the development of the 
oral contraceptive pill. 

JULY 9, 1965 

Dr. Alberto Lleras Camargo, former presi- 
dent of Colombia and president of the edi- 
torial board of the Latin American magazine 
Vision and Progreso. 

Ben H. n, Washington, D.C., au- 
thor of “In the Midst of Plenty: The Poor in 
America.” 

JULY 21, 1965 

Hon. Kenneth Keating, New York City, na- 
tional chairman of the Population Crisis 
Committee, former Senator from New York 
State. 

Hon. John Martin, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
State chairman of the Republican Party of 
Michigan, attorney. 

Mrs. Gladys Avery Tillett, Charlotte, N.C., 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations 
Commission on the Status of Women. 

George J. Hecht, New York City, publisher 
of Parents’ magazine and chairman of the 
American Parents Committee. 
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Gertrude S. Friedman, Ph. D., Washington, 
D.C., representing the Unitarian Universalist 
Association. 

Representative JOHN CONYERS, JR., Demo- 
ċrat of Michigan (Detroit), a U.S. Represen- 
tative from the First Congressional District 
of the State of Michigan. 

i JULY 28, 1965 

Hon. Chester Bowles, U.S. Ambassador to 
India. 

John D. Rockefeller 3d, New York City, 
chairman of the board of the Population 
Council. 

Dr. Frank Notestein, New York City, presi- 
dent of the Population Council and dem- 
ographer. 

Dr. Joseph L. Fisher, Washington, D.C., 
president of Resources for the Future, Inc. 

AUGUST 10, 1965 


‘Hon. Stewart L. Udall, Washington, D.C., 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Senator PETER H. DoMINICK, Republican of 
Colorado (Englewood), a U.S. Senator from 
the State of Colorado, ` , 

Dr. Alan F. Guttmacher, New York City, 
gynecologist and obstetrician, president of 
Planned Parenthood—World Population. 

Dr. Ernest M. Solomon, Chicago, III., gyne- 
cologist and obstetrician, representing the 
Commission on Social Action of 3 
Judaism. P 
^< AUGUST: 11, 1965 

Hon. Walter N. Tobriner, Washington, D.C., 
President of Board of Commissioners. 

Mrs. Fred A. Schumacher, Washington, 
D.C., executive director of Planned Parent- 
hood Association of Metropolitan Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dr. Robert B. Nelson, Washington, D.C., 
gynecologist and obstetrician, medical di- 
rector of Planned Parenthood Association of 
Metropolitan Washington, D.C. 

Dr. Murray Grant, Washington, D.C., Di- 
rector of Public Health, District of Columbia 
Pavara of Health. 

AUGUST 17, 1965 

Hon. ROBERT B. DUNCAN, Medford, Oreg., a 
U.S. Representative from Oregon. 

Dr. Andre Hellegers, Baltimore, Md., asso- 
ciate professor of obstetrics and gynecology, 
Johns Hopkins University Hospital. 

AUGUST 18, 1965 

Hon, Marriner Eccles, Salt Lake City, Utah, 
former Chairman, Board of Governors, Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. 

Dr. Ernest Lyman Stebbins, Baltimore, Md., 
dean, School of Hygiene and Public Health, 
Johns Hopkins University. 

Dr. Leslie Corsa, Jr., Ann Arbor, Mich., 
director, Center for Population Planning, 
School of Public Health, University of Michi- 
gan. 

AUGUST 24, 1965 

Rev. Dexter L. Hanley, S.J., Washington, 
DC., director, Institute of Law, Human 
Rights and Social Values, Georgetown Uni- 
versity Law Center. 

Mrs. Birgitta Linner, Uppsala, Sweden, au- 
thor, family counselor, and teacher. 

Mrs. Gabrielle Edgcomb, Washington, D.C., 
Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom. 

Mr, William B. Ball, Harrisburg, Pa., gen- 


eral counsel, Pennsylvania Catholic Welfare 
Committee. 


AUGUST 31, 1965 

Hon. MıLwarD L. SIMPSON, Cody, Wyo., U.S, 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Dr. Mary Calderone, New York City, execu- 
tive director, Sex Information and Education 
Council of the United States (SIECUS). 

Henry Caulfield, Washington, D.C., director, 
Department of the Interior's resources: pro- 
gram staff. 


1 Unable to testify because of illness. 
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James V. Bennett, Kenwood Park, Md., 
former Director, Bureau of Prisons, U.S. De- 
partment of Justice. 

Dr. Virgil M. Rogers, Washington, D.C., 
director, automation project, National Edu- 
cation Association; and former dean of jog 
cation, Syracuse University. 

Harold W. Swank, Springfield, III., atrector, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission. 


SEPTEMBER 8, 1965 


Clifford C. Nelson, New York City, presi- 
dent, the American Assembly Columbia 
University. 

Dr. Joseph Hall, Miami, Fla., superintend- 
ent, Dade County (Fla.) Schools. 

Mrs. Jane Roberts, Miami, Fla., chairman, 
Dade County (Fla.) Board of Education. 

Frank Sloan, Miami, Fla., chief of plan- 
ning and policy, Dade County (Fla.) Schools. 


SERTEMBER 15, 1965 


Hon, JoHN BrapemMas, South Bend, Ind., 
U.S. Representative from Third District of 
the State of Indiana. À 

Harold W. Swank, Springfield, Ill., director, 
Illinois Public Aid Commission. ; 

Wallace Kuralt, Charlotte, N.C., director, 
Mecklenburg County Department of Pubic 
Welfare. 

George: Wyman, Albany, N. V., commis- 
sioner, New York State Department of Social 
Welfare; chairman, American Public Welfare 
Association Committee on Public Welfare 
Policy; former director, California State De- 
partment of Social Welfare. 


SEPTEMBER 22, 1965 


Oscar Harkavy, Ph. D., New York City, di- 
rector, population program, the Ford Foun- 
dation. 

Bernard Berelson, Ph. D., New York City, 
vice president, the Population Council. 

Irene Taeuber, Ph. D., Washington, D.C., 
senior research demographer, office of popu- 
lation research, Princeton Universit; 

Dr. Jack Lippes, M.D., Buffalo (mehiiore), 
N. T., Inventor of Lippes Loop, an intra- 
uterine device. 


JANUARY 19, 1966 


Dr. E. L. Tatum, New York City, N.Y., bi- 
ologist, 1958 Nobel Prize winner for SP mane 
and physiology. 

Dr. Dickenson W. Richards, Jr., New York 
City, N.Y., physician, 1956 Nobel Prize win- 
ner in medicine and physiology. 

Dr. Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, Woods Hole, 
physician, 1937 Nobel Prize winner: in medi- 
cine. 

Dr. Polykarp Kusch, New’ York City, N.Y. 
physicist, 1955 Nobel Prize winner in physics. 


JANUARY 26, 1966 | 


Mrs. E. T. Chanlett, Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S. 
delegate to the Inter-American Commission 
of Women, 

Dr. Philip M. Hauser, Chicago, III., director, 
Population, Research and Training Center 
and Chicago Community Inventory, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

Dr. Luigi Mastroianni, Jr., Philadelphia, 
Pa., primate research with intrauterine 
devices. 

Dr. Roger Lincoln Shinn, New York City, 
N.Y., professor of applied Christianity and 
dean of instruction, Union Theological Semi- 
nary; adjunct professor of religion, Columbia 
University. 

FEBRUARY 9, 1966 

Mrs. Theodore F. Wallace, Shawnee Mis- 
sion, former national president, United 
Church Women, National Council of 
Churches. 

Mr. James MacCracken, New York City, 
N.Y., executive director, Church World Sery- 
ice Department, Division of Overseas Minis- 
tries, National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the United States. 


2 Rescheduled for Sept. 15, 1965. 
Unable to appear because of hurricane; 
to testify in 1966. 
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Dr. Raymond Ewell, Buffalo, N.Y., vice pres- 
ident for research, State University of New 
York, professor of, chemistry and chemical 
engineering, consultant on résearch to AID, 
consultant on fertilizer industry for Govern- 
ment of India and for the United Nations. 

Dean William E: Moran, Jr., Washington, 
D.C., Georgetown University School of For- 
eign Service; president, Catholic Association 
for International Peace. 

FEBRUARY 15, 1966 

Mr. Richard W. Reuter, Washington, D.C., 
Assistant Secretary of State for Food for 
Peace, former executive director of CARE. 

Mr. Edwin L. Harper, Fairfax, Va., guest 
scholar, the Brookings Institution Center for 
Advanced Study. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the "RECORD, as 
follows: 


By Mr. SMATHERS: 7 
Statement by him paying tribute to Mr. 
Aaron. J. Racusin, Deputy Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Air Force -for Procurement 
Management. z 
By Mr. DOUGLAS: 
Statement by him on Estonian Tadepend- 
ence 6 Day. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THE NATIONAL 
LIBERATION FRONT IN SOUTH 
VIETNAM 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
among the millions of words. that have 
been spoken and written about Vietnam, 
occasionally a clear and lucid exposition 
breaks through the fog of confusion that 
has been generated in recent months. 

This type of clarity is characteristic of 
a lead editorial in today’s Washington 
Post, entitled “Speaking of Surrender.” 

This editorial states in part: 

When North Vietnam insists that the 
United States recognize the National Libera- 
tion Front as the sole representative of the 
people of South Vietnam, however, it itself 
is asking for a, surrender—an unconditional 
surrender by the United States and the South 
Vietnamese. 


The editorial closes as follows: 

The power that is demanding a surrender 
in South Vietnam is North Vietnam, when 
it asks that we recognize the NLF as the sole 
representative of the South Vietnamese 
ple. It is a surrender that would abandon 
American commitments now and imperil 
American ability, in the future, to continue 
any effective resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion on the Asian mainland. 


If any Member of the Senate disagrees 
with the statements and conclusions in 
this editorial, I would hope that he would 
present, in the RECORD, the reasons for his 
disagreement. 

I ask unanimous consent that the edi- 
torial, “Speaking of Surrender,” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington Post, Feb. 23, 1966] 
SPEAKING OF SURRENDER 

It is being widely argued by those who 
oppose the Government's policies in South 
Vietnam that we are making the surrender 
of North Vietnam a condition to negotia- 
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tions, What the United States is asking of 
North Vietnam is the cessation of the ag- 
gression against South Vietnam—and that 
does, not require any loss of territory, sur- 
render of forces or impairment of sover- 
eignty. 

When North Vietnam insists that the 
United States recognize the National Libera- 
tion Front as the sole representative of the 
people of South Vietnam, however, it itself 
is asking for a surrender—an unconditional 
surrender by the United States and the South 
Vietnamese. On January 24, Ho Chi Minh 
sent to 14 Communist countries and other 
interested parties the letter explicity making 
this condition. He said: 

“If the United States really wants peace, 
it must recognize the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam [the political arm 
of the Vietcong] as the sole genuine repre- 
sentative of the people of South Vietnam 
and engage in negotiations with it.” 

It is remarkable that this language has 
not been recognized by everyone as the equiv- 
alent of a surrender ultimatum. The NLF; 
from the beginning, has been only an arm 
of North Vietnam. As an Australian Govern- 
ment study pointed out last summer: “The 
National Liberation Front for the liberation 
of South Vietnam was established as the 
instrumentality of the Communist Party of 
Vietnam, the Lao Dong Party, itself the gov- 
erning party of North Vietnam.” New Zea- 
land’s white paper on Vietnam pointed out: 
“The Vietcong military and political appara- 
tus in South Vietnam is an extension of an 
elaborate military and political structure in 
North Vietnam.” It concludes that “North 
Vietnam has committed aggression against 
the Republic of Vietnam under the guise of 
a ‘war of national liberation.’” 

It cannot be denied that the NLF, directed 
from Hanoi, has been able to get numbers 
of South Vietnamese to join the Vietcong. 
But it is an organization conceived in Hanoi, 
as an arm of the North Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party, and as an instrument of the 
North Vietnam state. Were the United States 
to agree to recognize the NLF as the sole“ 
representative of South Vietnam, it would 
be tantamount to recognizing the govern- 
ment of North Vietnam as the “sole” repre- 
sentative of South Vietnam. That, obvi- 
ously, would be a total surrender. 

One could look at such a capitulation in 
two ways. Those who say we have no stake in 
Asia and should never have intervened in 
South Vietnam, still would have to acknowl- 
edge that.we did intervene and that we made 
clear commitments of our power by congres- 
sional enactment, by treaty and by the dec- 
laration of authorized officials. Capitulation 
of this kind would betray those 
commitments. 

Those who admit we have a stake in Asia 
and an interest in containing communism 
there would have to acknowledge the infinite 
calamity of (in practical effect) surrender- 
ing in the field a force of 700,000 men will- 
ing to fight on our side in the continuing 
struggle against aggression in Asia. And 
that would be but the beginning of our 
losses. Many others now willing to fight 
with us, in the face of our withdrawal in 
South Vietnam, surely would make their 
accommodation with the forces of aggres- 
sion on the Asian mainland. 

The administration has been reproached 
for not mobilizing in Asia the sort of an 
international concert, of powers we formed 
to contain Communist aggression in Europe. 
We ought to have more allies and more con- 
tributions from the allies we have. But we 
may be sure that whatever international 
help we now have, we would have less help 
and fewer allies from now on, in containing 
Communist aggression in Asia, if we with- 
drew from South Vietnam under conditions 
amounting to a surrender. 

The power that is demanding a “surren- 
der” in South Vietnam is North Vietnam, 
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when it asks that we recognize the NLF as 
the “sole” representative of the South Viet- 
namese people. It is a surrender that would 
abandon American commitments now and 
imperil American ability, in the future, to 
continue any effective resistance to Commu- 
nist aggression on the Asian mainland, 


THE BIG MONEY BEHIND THE 
DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr.PROXMIRE. Mr. President, Con- 
gress should be aware of the formidable 
and well-financed forces that are work- 
ing behind the scenes to win enactment 
of the Dirksen 1-man 10-vote amend- 
ment. 

Whitaker and Baxter, the tremen- 
dously successful political powerbrokers 
from California, are putting some im- 
pressive muscle into this fight. 

They have hired such able and well- 
connected Democrats as Sam Brightman 
for a fat $15,000, and a persuasive and 
attractive former Democratic staff offi- 
cial. Every Senator who has been here 
more than 2 or 3 years, knows and likes 
Rein Vander Zee—as well as others. 

If money can do the job, it will be 
done. The Dirksen forces lost this fight 
2 years ago, and again last year. But 
never—and I mean never—have they 
been nearly so well organized, so smart- 
ly or heavily financed as they now are, 
or as politically potent. This is going 
to be a tough hard fight. Those of us 
who oppose the Dirksen amendment must 
be prepared to recognize what a power 
juggernaut we are up against. 

Paul Hope, in a recent article pub- 
lished in the Washington Star spelled 
out the dimensions of this struggle, and 
I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DIRKSEN Drive Picks Up HELPER 
(By Paul Hope) 

A well-heeled and professionally staffed 
campaign seems to be breathing some life 
into Senate Republican Leader EVERETT DIRK- 
sen’s effort to lessen the effect of the Su- 
preme Court's one-man, one-vote ruling. 

DIRKSEN is fighting for congressional ap- 
proval of his constitutional: amendment to 
let the people of each State decide whether 
they want one house of their legislatures to 
be apportioned on factors other than popula- 
tion.: The Supreme Court has ruled that 
both the upper and lower houses of State 
legislatures have to be based as nearly as 
possible on population. 

A Dirksen lieutenant claims the Senator is 
within three votes of having the two-thirds 
necessary to get the amendment through 
the Senate. Last year it failed by seven 
votes. It is expected to come up again next 
month, 

DIRKSEN claims the Supreme Court ruling, 
which is throwing control of State legisla- 
tures to urban areas, is upsetting the system 
of checks and balances developed by the 
Nation’s Founding Fathers. He calls the sit- 
uation the “gravest constitutional issue ever 
to confront” representative government in 
the United States. 

DirKSEN’s new effort to drum up grass- 
roots and congressional support is being run 
by a team of professionals out of a five-room 
suite in a downtown Washington office build- 
ing. 

Those in charge will talk about almost 
anything but where the money is coming 
from to finance the operation. Such in- 
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quiries are directed to DRKSEN’S office and 
his office says it’s coming from contributions: 

It’s obvious the campaign is well financed. 

In charge is Whitaker & Baxter, a San 
Francisco public relations firm whose serv- 
ices don’t come cheap. 

Eight people are in the Washington office. 
Their salaries alone would total in the neigh- 
borhood of $10,000 a month. 

Whitaker & Baxter have hired a lobbyist, 
John Flynn of a Washington law firm, who 
has listed his fee at $15,000, Samuel C: 
Brightman, longtime public relations direc- 
tor for the Democratic National Committee, 
also has been hired as a part-time consultant. 

Rent on the suite amounts to several hun- 
dred dollars a month. A massive national 
distribution of pamphlets and other propa- 
ganda is being undertaken, involving large 
printing and, mailing costs. 

Television tapes containing messages from 
Senators and House Members are being dis- 
tributed free to stations around the country. 
However, part of that tab is being picked 
up by the Federal Government, since the 
tapes are made in Government facilities 
available to congressmen at minimal costs. 

Coordinating the effort in DIRKSEN’s office 
is a Senate employee, Clyde Flynn, Jr., minor- 
ity counsel for the Senate subcommittee on 
constitutional amendments, on which DIRK- 
SEN serves. 

The top man in the downtown Washington 
office is Robert M. Smalley, who resigned last 
year as public relations director for the Re- 
publican National Committee to take a job 
with Whitaker & Baxter. During the 1964 
presidential campaign Smalley was press aid 
to William E. Miller, the GOP vice-presiden- 
tial candidate. 

Another top man is Ernest Tupper, a for- 
mer lobbyist for the American Can Co., who 
has a financial consulting business in Wash- 
ington. Tupper worked for the DIRKSEN 
amendment last year for the National Com- 
mission for Constitutional Government but 
since efforts have been consolidated he 
moved over to the Whitaker & Baxter suite. 

Another lobbyist for the amendment last 
year, Rein J. Vander Zee, former top assist- 
ant to Bobby Baker in the Senate Democratic 
leadership office, apparently is not involved 
in the operation this year. 

Among groups supporting the DirKsEN 
amendment are the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, 
the National Association of Manufacturers 
and the National Association of Real Estate 
Boards. Smalley says, however, that none of 
these groups has put up money to finance 
the Whitaker & Baxter operation. 

Arrayed against the Dirksen forces are a 
host of organizations, many with powerful 
and well-financed lobbies in Washington. 
They include labor unions, civil rights 
groups, the liberal Americans for Democratic 
Action and the National Committee for Fair 
Representation. Their coordinator is Law- 
rence Speiser, Washington representative for 
the American Civil Liberties Union. 

In typical Dirksenese, the Senator from 
Ilinois, in announcing his grassroots drive 
last month, said his troops were “going for- 
ward to meet the infidels.” 

The leader of the antiamendment forces, 
Senator PauL H. Doucias, Democrat, of Ili- 
nois, declared it was more as though DIRK- 
SEN and his cohorts were “riding off to be- 
labor a dead horse.” 

Speiser, who said his forces slacked off ae 
the amendment was defeated last year, is 
taking no chances with Dmemgsen. He is 
starting to count his senatorial noses to see 
that some of them haven't got under the 
Dirksen tent. 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Illinois. 
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Mr. DIRKSEN. We have a conviction 
on this subject and a deep feeling con- 
cerning it. We feel that this is probably 
one of the great constitutional crises of 
the last 100 years. Therefore, we prepare 
for battle. The trumpets do not give 
forth an uncertain sound when we go to 
battle. Accordingly, we are organized. 
We are thoroughly organized. We do 
have outstanding committees in every 
State, including the State which the 
Senator from Wisconsin represents in 
part. We mean to do business. 

I do not know that we can persuade 
my distinguished, affable, and. lovable 
friend from Wisconsin. I trust that we 
can somehow educate him as to the error 
of his ways and have him become a re- 
pentant sinner and hit the sawdust trail 
down to the sinner’s bench. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Let me say to the 
able Senator from Illinois that I very 
much appreciate his remarks. I say that 
those of us who do not support the 1- 
man, 10-vote principle have not given up 
hope for the Senator from Illinois, that 
maybe he will listen to us this time and 
perhaps be persuaded. 

Let me also say that, of course, this 
is a very important issue and the Sena- 
tor from Illinois has well organized his 
forces. 

There is no question that there is a 
formidable committee in my State of 
Wisconsin working for the 1-man, 10- 
vote principle, but I simply wish to invite 
the attention of the Senate to what is at 
stake on this issue, to disclose how much 
is being spent, and the fact that Whit- 
aker & Baxter who have done an ef- 
ficient job fighting to kill health legisla- 
tion and other legislation designed to 
promote the common welfare are now 
employed in the battle against equal 
votes for all Americans. 

They have an impressive office and 
staff working in Washington. Many 
Senators were not aware of this until 
recently, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: The time of the Senator from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may proceed 
for 2 additional minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Wisconsin yield? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. I am glad to yield 
to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I wonder whether 
there has been filed with the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives any statement 
of expenses and the source of the funds 
being used by the committee which the 
Senator has just been discussing with 
the distinguished Senator from Illinois 
[Mr. DIRKSEN]. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. No. The committee 
of which I am the chairman consists en- 
tirely of Members from the Senate and 
the other body. It is not for us to file 
the statement. Whitaker and Baxter 
will have registered any person required 
by law to do so and they will make their 
report in due course. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will they make their 
quarterly report as required under the 
rules of the House of Representatives be- 
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fore this matter comes to a vote, so that 
the people of the United States and Mem- 
bers of the Senate can see the source of 
the funds which they receive for their 
lobbying expenses? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. While the Senator 
raises that question, let me suggest to him 
that he go over and see brother George 
Meany and find out how much money 
they have been spending to resist our ef- 
forts, and then we will all work from a 
common pattern and lay it out where all 
the American people can see. I am de- 
lighted to do it, any old time. 

Mr. PROXMIRE. The Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] has made a state- 
ment on the amount spent by our side. 
To the best of my knowledge, we have 
spent on our side approximately $600, 
about $500 of which the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. Douctas] spent in giving 
lunches for various groups to apprise 
them of our strategy and what we are 
doing. I would be surprised if we spent 
as much as a thousand dollars. On the 
other hand, the other side simply dwarfs 
us in the vast amount it has available. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The Senator is not 
spending Mr. Meany’s money? 

Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. Meany is not to 
my knowledge spending money on our 
cause. He is supporting us. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator from 
Illinois says in his statement that a 
financial report of his committee will be 
made public and available. 

Because of the tremendous effort which 
the committee is putting forth and which 
is also being put forth by a great number 
of lobbyists who are being hired for the 
specific purpose of perpetuating mal- 
apportionment, or supporting the Dirk- 
sen amendment, I believe that the Amer- 
ican people are entitled to know where 
the funds are coming from and how this 
specific committee is operating. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. It is an educational 
committee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Well, an educational 
committee. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We are bringing light 
to the people, and they are beginning to 
see. 
Mr. TYDINGS. Would the distin- 
guished Senator from Illinois use his in- 
fluence to have the committee file its 
quarterly report, so that we may take a 
look at it? 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Yes; and I should like 
to have the Senator from Maryland use 
his influence with the AFL-CIO, so that 
they will file their reports. 

I am sure the Senator is aware of the 
fact that they are more interested in 
killing our efforts than they were in con- 
nection with the 14(b) effort. Mr. Meany 
said, before the Industrial Union Coun- 
cil here in Washington, that he would 
rather see 14(b) run forever. I know 
where we are going. I know what the ob- 
jective is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time 
of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, may I 
have 3 more minutes? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As the distinguished 
Senator from Illinois knows, there are a 
great many organizations, including the 
League of Women Voters, who are sup- 
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porting us. They are interested in the 
Dirksen amendment and also in other 
legislative proposals. There are organi- 
zations like the American Council of 
Churches, and many others, for example, 
who are vitally interested. They main- 
tain that they do file the reports that they 
are supposed to file, and they do it on a 
regular basis. 

I am concerned with a specific com- 
mittee, which is soliciting funds through- 
out the Nation to have a constitutional 
amendment adopted. It is fairly known 
that this organization is spending great 
sums of money and is hiring lobbyists. 

We do not know where the money is 
coming from, or how much money is be- 
ing spent in connection with this con- 
stitutional amendment proposal. 

I believe that, in the public interest, 
the committee should file its quarterly 
report in time for Congress to learn 
where the money is coming from. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I was 
a Member of Congress when the Anti- 
lobbying Act was passed. I helped to 
write it. I believe I know what the law is. 
I think I know what reports are required. 
We are law-abiding citizens, seeking to 
educate the people on the peril which 
faces the country. We know when the 
reports must be filed. And they will be 
filed in due course. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator. 


FOURTEENTH ANNUAL PRESIDEN- 
TIAL PRAYER BREAKFAST 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, on 
Thursday morning, February 17, the 
14th consecutive annual Presidential 
prayer breakfast was held. The break- 
fast was attended by the President of the 
United States, the Speaker of the House, 
members of the Cabinet, members of the 
Supreme Court, members of the diplo- 
matic corps, Governors of various States, 
and members of the executive and legis- 
lative branches of the Government. 

Also there were present presidents of 
national and international labor unions, 
outstanding leaders in the field of in- 
dustry and business, chancellors and 
presidents from a select number of uni- 
versities and colleges, and men of distinc- 
tion from the courts, communications, 
and every other phase of our economic 
life. 

We have found this event to be very 
meaningful, not only to those of us who 
gather at the breakfast, but also to mil- 
lions of citizens across this Nation. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a copy of the pro- 
gram and proceedings. 

There being no objection, the program 
and the proceedings were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE 14TH ANNUAL PRESIDENTIAL PRAYER 

BREAKFAST 
PROGRAM 
8 a.m, 

U.S. Navy Sea Chanters: “Sweet Hour of 
Prayer.” 

Presiding: The Honorable FRANK CARLSON, 
U.S. Senate. 

Invocation: Lt. Gen. M. H. SILverRTHORN, 
U.S. Marine Corps, retired. 

Old Testament reading: Mr. Justice Clark, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court. 
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Greetings from the House breakfast group: 
The Honorable ALBERT H. QUIE, Member of 
Congress. 

Greetings from the Senate breakfast group: 
The Honorable JOHN STENNIS, U.S. Senate. 

New Testament reading: The Honorable 
Henry C. Fowler, Secretary of the Treasury. 

Prayer for national leaders: Dr. Richard C. 
Halverson. 

Message: Dr. Billy Graham. 

The President of the United States. 

Benediction: Dr. Abraham Vereide. 

Closing song: “America.” 


Senator Carison. The invocation will be 
given by Lt. Gen. M. H. Silverthorn, U.S. 
Marine Corps, retired. 

General SILverTHORN. May we remain 
standing, please, and bow our heads in 
prayer. Our Heavenly Father, we come be- 
fore Thee this morning fully cognizant of 
our weaknesses and our shortcomings, but 
with thankful hearts for the many blessings 
Thou hast bestowed upon us and upon our 
country. Instill in us the desire to devote 
our bodies, our minds, and our spirits in 
sacrifice and devotion to Thee. Bless this 
assemblage with Thy Holy Spirit. Teach us 
the true meaning of Thy way, the truth and 
the life, so that we shall put aside self and 
strive for the fulfillment of Thy will. Help 
each one to realize his role in his own pro- 
fession, his own family, and with those who 
look to him for leadership. 

Our Father, we ask Thy blessing on all 
who serve their country, not counting the 
cost; on all who labor, not asking for any 
reward save the knowledge that they are 
obedient to Thee. Oh God, create in the 
nations of this troubled world that love for 
Thee and for each other which will unite 
all men. We ask Thy aid to those who strive 
for peace, and we pray that Thou wilt trans- 
form the hearts of men everywhere that they 
may exalt peace above war, service above 
gain, and righteousness above personal glory. 
We especially ask Thy blessing on our Presi- 
dent, upon his advisers, and upon all in 
authority in every branch of our Govern- 
ment. Fortify and strengthen them with the 
armor of Thy righteousness. 

Father, we thank Thee for this food. As 
we partake of it to the nourishment of our 
physical needs, may the spiritual content of 
our program encourage, strengthen, and 
fortify our spiritual needs. 

These things we ask and do in the name 
of our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 
Amen. 

Senator CARLSON. Mr. President, Mr. 
Speaker, distinguished guests, and all 
gathered in this Christian fellowship, today 
we extend to you a special welcome to the 
14th annual Presidential prayer break- 
fast. The occasion which brings us together 
is unique. People from all backgrounds and 
countries, as well as people representing 
many different viewpoints, are actually meet- 
ing together in a fellowship made possible 
by the spirit of Jesus Christ. We're especi- 
ally pleased to welcome presidents of national 
and international labor unions, some of the 
outstanding leaders in the fields of industry 
and business, the chancellors and presidents 
from a select number of universities and 
colleges, the national officers and the State 
presidents of the US. Jaycees, who 
have done such an outstanding job in en- 
couraging similar breakfasts throughout this 
Nation. We also recognize this morning the 
leaders from our courts, our communication 
networks, as well as a host of others who 
represent a great cross section of our Na- 
tion’s life. 

The growth of the prayer breakfast move- 
ment during these past 14 years has been 
remarkable. As a result of this breakfast, 
practically every State in the Union now 
holds an annual Governor's prayer breakfast 
with the leaders of that State and others, 
and literally hundreds of smaller groups are 
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meeting to foster faith and freedom in this 
land and around the world. 

We're especially honored to have such a 
fine delegation from Canada, headed by the 
Honorable Paul Hellyer, Minister of Defense. 
For the last 2 years, a National Canadian 
prayer breakfast has been held in Ottawa, 
which is typical of national prayer break- 
fasts which are now being held, or are being 
planned, in countries like Ethiopia, Liberia, 
Costa Rica, Brazil, Korea, and Japan. Some 
form of this idea has now spread to over 50 
countries and on every continent. There’s 
a growing appreciation for the values that 
are gained when leaders meet in the spirit 
of prayer, recognizing that our ultimate 
hope and trust is in our Lord. 

This annual event grew out of the inspira- 
tion that has been received in the prayer 
breakfast groups which meet weekly in the 
the U.S. Senate and in the House of 
Representatives. And in these days, when 
there's so much confusion and misunder- 
standing, it is unfortunate that there’s still 
a lack of communication, especially among 
the leaders of the world, and it's our hope 
that, through the spirit of Christ and the 
spirit of prayer, we might bridge the gap 
between the desire for peace and peace itself. 
So, in this spirit, I want to extend a most 
cordial welcome on behalf of the Members 
of Congress, who annually invite the Presi- 
dent of the United States to join them for 
this occasion. 

Vice President HUMPHREY asked that his 
warmest greetings be conveyed to the inter- 
national luncheon and breakfast. He con- 
gratulates the Christian leadership on its 
inspired role in strengthening spiritual 
dialog among the nations, and it is his hope 
that the power of prayer will be realized and 
applied to a greater extent than ever before 
in meeting the great problems of our times. 


INTRODUCTION OF HEAD TABLE GUESTS 


Dr. Abraham Vereide, secretary general of 
International Christian Leadership. 

Hon. Charles Terry, Governor of the great 
State of Delaware. 

Secretary of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, the Honorable John Gardner. 

Associate Justice of the US. Supreme 
Court, Justice Abe Fortas. 

Dean of the Diplomatic Corps, Dr. Guil- 
lermo Sevilla-Sacasa. 

Minister of Defense of Canada, the Honor- 
able Paul Hellyer. 

Member of Parliament and Under Secretary 
for Parliamentary Affairs in England, the 
Honorable George Thomas. 

Member of the House of Representatives in 
Liberia, the Honorable Charles O. 

Postmaster General, the Honorable Law- 
rence O'Brien. 

Attorney General of the United States, the 
Honorable Nicholas Katzenbach. 

Governor of West Virginia, the Honorable 
Hulett Smith. 

Executive Director of International Chris- 
tian Leadership, Dr. Richard C. Halverson. 

I purposely refrained from introducing one 
man who is not going to appear on the pro- 
gram as one of the speakers, but I assure you 
we're all indebted to him. We're not only 
indebted to him this morning, but we have 
been indebted to him for nine past break- 
fasts, and I want you to meet the host this 
morning. You're his guests, we all are, Mr. 
William C. Jones of California. 

The Scripture reading this morning from 
the Old Testament will be by the Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, the Honorable 
Tom Clark. 

Justice CLARK. Mr. President, Senator 
Canl sor, and my friends. I read from chap- 
ter 40 of the book of the Prophet Isaiah: 

„ * * „ 7 

Senator Cartson. Every Thursday morn- 
ing they have a prayer group that meets in 
the House of Representatives, a very out- 
standing group. This morning we're going 
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to have greetings from that breakfast group 
from the Honorable ALBERT QUIE, a Member 
of Congress from the State of Minnesota. 

Representative Quire. Mr. President, hon- 
ored guests and friends, I want to bring 
you greetings from the prayer breakfast 
group in the House of Representatives which 
meets every Thursday morning. This is one 
fellowship of believers on the Hill. 

Individual faith cannot grow in isolation 
from other people, but through fellowship it 
can grow. This group is not made up of peo- 
ple who are alike. We're all different—of 
both political parties, of different gradations 
of political thought within each party, from 
different parts of the country, of different 
religious faiths and different traditions. But 
we have one common bond, and that is the 
love of Jesus Christ. 

As one looks at the differences within the 
world today, I remember well a young boy 
when I was in high school who came from 
Germany. His parents had just lost their 
lives and he had escaped—at a different time 
of the world than we're in today. He spoke to 
a group of young men who were waiting for 
the challenge to enter the Second World 
War's fight. And when he told us what hap- 
pened to him, he ended up and said, “What 
this world needs more than anything else is 
love.” 

And so, as we meet today, I think we 
should recognize that Christ’s love does not 
demand that we be all alike or that only 
people who agree with each other love. The 
most difficult task is to love your enemies, 
and this is our responsibility, because we are 
engaged here in political warfare, and those 
who are in this group at times are each 
other’s enemies. Love does not mean that 
we do not strive as hard as we can for what 
we believe in, nor does it mean that we 
should refrain from opposing or resisting 
that which we do not agree in. But love 
does mean that in all our struggles there is 
never a final enmity. 

And so, as this world faces its present crisis 
the greatest hope we can give to mankind is 
the love of Jesus Christ—the only hope for 
peace is His love amongst people who will 
always differ in political. thought, in races, 
and in national origin. But yet this is the 
bond in which we can all be in fellowship. 

Senator Cartson. Now it’s a distinct priv- 
ilege and honor for me to present the man 
that leads the Senate prayer breakfast group, 
a truly great Senator from the State of Mis- 
sissippi, a good friend of mine, Mr. JoHN 
STENNIS. 

Senator STENNIS. Mr. President, friends of 
the Presidential prayer group, I bring you 
special greetings, good wishes and good will 
from the Senate breakfast group—about 20 
or 25 of the Senate membership who meet 
every Wednesday morning in the Vandenberg 
Room of the Senate restaurant. After con- 
testing with each other week after week and 
year after year over material things, we meet 
there for a mutual exchange of ideas on 
spiritual things, and I think that we thereby 
find the better man. 

I want to share with you an experience in 
the quest for what is material and what is 
spiritual—what is passing and what is 
enduring. 

Early one morning I went to Mount 
Vernon, and spent 2 hours in communion 
with the memories of that remarkable man 
who did so much to cradle our country in its 
early days. I was so impressed with some of 
the thoughts I had during an imaginary 
journey with him over his estate and, in my 
imagination, I thought of bringing him with 
me to the city of Washington. And, still in 
my imagination, understand, I asked General 
Washington to get in my car with me; he 
did. He immediately was impressed with the 
fact that this was a vehicle with no visible 
power, and asked me, “What is this ma- 
chine?” I told him that this was a modern 
automobile for surface transportation—that 
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we had over 70 million of them daily using 
our highways throughout the Nation. He 
was greatly surprised. 

I turned the car radio on, and when the 
music and song started he said, What is 
this?” I said, “A radio, General; it is a popu- 
lar and widely used means of communication 
and entertainment. Its use in cars and 
homes is nationwide, in fact international.” 
He seemed confused. 

By that time a railroad train was ap- 
proaching. He inquired, “What is this mov- 
ing on wheels?” “That is called a train, a 
carrier of heavy cargo. We have them 
throughout the Nation, and the continent” 
I replied. He was almost bewildered. 

By that time we were nearing the National 
Airport; a passenger plane was gliding down. 
He said, “What is that huge thing in the 
sky?” I replied, A passenger airplane, Gen- 
eral, carrying from 50 to 150 people. These 
planes often travel 500 miles or more an 
hour. Many hundreds of them fly day and 
night schedules throughout the Nation and 
throughout the world.” 

By that time we were in the little city of 
Alexandria, Virginia. General Washington 
said, “That building over there is familiar 
to me.” 5 

I said, “Yes, General, that’s Christ Church 
in Alexandria. That's where you used to 
attend church services.“ He said, Do they 
still have church services there?“ 

I said, “Yes.” 

“Sabbath school?” 

“Yes.” 

“A minister?” 

“Yes.” 

He said, “Do they still read and use the 
Holy Bible as the source and guide of their 
worship?” I said, “Yes, General.” His final 
question was, “Is that the same Bible as used 
in my time?” I answered, “Yes, General.” 

He said, “I feel better now. I am content.” 
And with that, he was gone. 

I felt strengthened. It was clearer to me 
that the real and enduring strength of our 
Nation is not in our missiles, our bombers, 
our carriers, our artillery and guns. These 
are the material things. They will pass. 

Where is our strength? The strength of 
our Nation is found in the fighting hearts 
and the spirit of sacrifices of our men in 
faraway Vietnam, The strength of our Na- 
tion is found in the strong minds and cou- 
rageous souls of the many millions of our 
men and women who carry the daily burdens 
of life who have faith in God and who put 
spiritual values first. The strength of our 
Nation is found in the unselfish service of 
our leaders, large and small, in every walk of 
Ute throughout our Nation who has faith 
in God and in our system of self-government 
and try to make it work. 

These are our strength. 

These things are all of the spirit. They 
will not pass. They will endure. 

Senator Cartson. Scripture reading from 
the New Testament by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Honorable Henry C. Fowler. 

Secretary Fowter. Mr. President, Senator 
Carison, friends of the Presidential prayer 
breakfast, the New Testament reading this 
morning is from the letter of Paul to the 
Romans, chapter 12. 

+ * > * * 


Senator Carison. Intercessory prayer for 
our Nation and our national leaders by Dr. 
Richard Halverson, 

Dr. HALVERSON. Mr. President, let us all rise 
together. Let us pray: 

Almighty God, from whom all blessings 
flow, we join our hearts in gratitude to Thee 
this morning for the bountiful benefits Thou 
hast lavished upon us as a people. Forgive 
us for the presumption and pride which 
causes us to behave as though we did it 
alone, as though we did not need God. 
Cleanse us from our personal, private sins. 
Remove our corporate guilt. Make us aware 
of the needs of those less fortunate. Sensi- 
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tize us to the wretchedness, the tragedy, the 
lovelessness, the loneliness of men, and grant 
us the love and the gentleness and the 
thoughtfulness that binds men's wounds and 
draws men together. i 

We join our hearts this morning in praying 
for our President, his family, his staff and 
colleagues, for all; who serve with him. 
Especially would we remember him in the 
lonely hours when, after all the counsel has 
been received, the final decision is his alone, 

Oh God, help us to understand what it 
means to be in this loneliness, where the 
destiny of the whole world rests with the de- 
cision he makes, and may we daily and hour- 
ly uphold him in these times. 

We remember the Vice President, as he 
journeys. We commend unto Thee his loved 
ones in his absence from them. Wilt Thou 
prosper his time with leaders of other na- 
tions. Wilt Thou communicate through him 
the desires of this Nation for justice and 
peace to all the peoples of the world. And 
wilt Thou return him safely to us in good 
health. 

We pray for every member of the Cabinet 
in their several responsibilities. We pray 
for the Members of Congress. We pray for the 
courts of our lands, for the Governors of 
our States and State legislatures, for all who 
are in authority. 

Oh God, may we know as never before that 
promotion cometh neither from the East, nor 
the West, nor the South, but the Lord is the 
judge. He puteth down one and puteth up 
another. And all authority is ordained of 
God. Send upon our Nation deep, corporate 
humility, that together we may seek the will 
of Almighty God to do it. 

Let They blessing abide upon us, oh Lord, 
not because we are worthy of it, because we 
need it, because we need in this hour of his- 
tory to be the people of God. And let Thy 
will be done in us, as it isin heaven. We ask 
this with thanksgiving, in the name of Him 
who loved us and gave himself for us, Jesus 
Christ, our Savior and Lord, who taught us 
when we pray to say: 

“Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed 
be Thy name. Thy kingdom come, Thy will 
be done in earth, as it is in heaven. Give us 
this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. And lead us not into temptation, 
but deliver us from evil: for Thine is the 
kingdom, and the power, and the glory, for- 
ever. Amen,” 

Senator CarRtson. We are delighted this 
morning to have with us a great Christian 
leader, a t tational and international 
leader, a friend of all of us. We always en- 
joy having him here, and it's a great privilege 
for me to present a personal friend of mine, 
Dr. Billy Graham. 

Dr. GRAHAM. Mr. President, Senator CARL- 
son, Mr. Speaker, distinguished guests, last 
night it was my privilege to go with the Presi- 
dent to Atlantic City, and in that magnificent 
speech that he made before about 30,000 edu- 
cators from all over America, he said this: 
“Our times are filled with peril.” And cer- 
tainly this generation has been called the 
tormented generation. And this is the gen- 
eration destined to live in the midst of crisis, 
danger, fear, war, and death. 

When we read of the scores of little wars 
in many parts of the world which rarely make 
headlines in America, when we read the 
threatening statements of some world lead- 
ers and the growing nuclear capabilities of 
several countries, we sense that something is 
about to happen. We know that things can- 
not go on as they are. History is about to 
reach an impasse. We are now on a collision 
course. Something is about to give. Hard, 
major decisions have to be made. The world 
crisis presses in around us. We wish we 
could escape. We wish that it was just a 
bad dream that would go away. But there 
is no escape. 


nature. 
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On that tragic November day in 1963, 
President Kennedy had prepared to say co 
the Dallas Citizens’ Council, “We in this gen- 
eration are by destiny, rather than by choice, 
watchmen on the walls of freedom.” 

And he was to close his speech, after review- 
ing. American military power, with these 
words: “Our strength is not in armament 
alone, but as was written long ago, ‘Except 
the Lord built the house, they labor in vain 
that build it.. 

There are two statements that Jesus Christ 
made 20 centuries ago that are relevant 
today but that are rarely quoted, even by 
clergymen. As a matter of fact, I’ve never 
heard a sermon on either one of these state- 
ments. Christ said in Luke 12:49, “I am 
come to set fire to the earth.” Have you 
ever heard a sermon on that? 

Then, in Matthew 10: 34, He made another 
Strange statement. He said, “Think not that 
I am come to send peace on the earth.” He 
said, “I came not to send peace, but a sword. 
For I am come to set a man at variance 
against his family, and a man's foes shall be 
they of his own household.” 

There are those who have tried to reduce 
Christ to the level of a genial and innocuous 
appeaser. But Jesus said, “You're wrong. I 
have come as a firesetter and a sword 
wielder.“ 

There were thousands of people in Christ's 
day who could not understand what He 
meant when He said He would come to set 
fire on the earth. They were goodhearted, 
kind people, who were anxious to have a 
better world. They were idealistic, but they 
were ignorant of the deep-seated disease of 
human nature. They looked at the world 
through rose-tinted glasses. 

They were like the mother of Lee Oswald, 
who said, “He was always such a good boy.” 
They were like the professors of Heidelberg 
University who praised the goodness and the 
character of Joseph Goebbels when he was 
getting his Ph. D. degree. They were like 
the people of Buenos Aires who thought that 
Eichmann was a model citizen. They were 
like the people whom John F, Kennedy de- 
scribed in While England Slept.” They 
could not believe the crisis was as deep as it 
was. 

The people of Jesus’ day did not know, as 
He did, the deep-seated evil within human 
They did not know how deeply 
fixed were the roots of pride, greed, selfish- 
ness and lust in human society. They could 
not believe that Jeremiah was right when he 
said, “The heart is deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked.” They could not be- 
lieve that the result of sin is spiritual death 
and that a holy God judges sin in nations 
as well as individuals. Their understanding 
of evil in the world was shallow and super- 
ficial. It seemed to them that everything 
could easily be put right by better under- 
standing. between peoples, by better educa- 
tion, and by social solutions alone. 

And that first Christmas night when the 
announcement to the shepherds was made, it 
seemed to indicate that the optimists were 
right when the angels said, “Glory to God in 
the highest, and on earth, peace, good will 
toward men.” 

However, they had ignored the 53d chapter 
of Isaiah, which declared that he would be 
despised and rejected of men. They had ig- 
nored the many prophecies that indicated 
that the world would rebel against him. 
They were certain that Jesus, with His won- 
derful personality and His gentle nature, had 
come to lead them. They were certain that 
all would soon be peace and happiness in the 
world. But they were making a tragic mis- 
take. And it's the same tragic mistake be- 
ing made by many well-meaning people to- 
day who have only a superficial knowledge of 
the Bible. And Jesus had to correct their 
easy optimism and warn them that His com- 
ing did not mean a quick utopia. He had 
to make clear to them that His coming, 
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far from meaning peace, meant war. Far 
from being a drug to sooth society to sleep 
with man's evil nature still smoldering and 
liable to explode at any time. His message 
was a fire that would set society ablaze with 
division and strife. He taught that His fire 
would eventually destroy the bonds of fear, 
ignorance, injustice, and racial prejudice. 
But He also warned that this will mean divi- 
sion and strife. 4 

Those who are dominated by selfishness; 
lust and prejudice are going to fight the 
change that Christ wants to bring to their 
lives, to their family, and to their world. 
Thus, he said, “There will be division and 
strife because of Me.” And this is the funda- 
mental truth, not only of the Bible, but of 
the conditions round about us in 1966, and 
we will only delude ouselves if we try to be 
more optimistic than Jesus Christ. 

The basic problem facing our world is not 
just social inequity, lack of education, or 
even physical hunger. We are finding that 
highly educated and well-fed people have 
greeds, hate, passions and lust that are not 
eliminated by any known means of educa- 
tion. The roots of sin in our hearts are ex- 
tremely deep, and this is the basic cause of 
the world’s problems, and only the fire of the 
Lord can burn them out. 

This is precisely what Christ came to do. 
He didn’t come to treat symptoms. He came 
to get at the very heart of man’s disease, and 
that’s what Good Friday and Easter are all 
about, and this is why former Chancellor 
Konrad Adenauer wrote an article few weeks 
ago urging the world to turn to God. He 
says that only in a return to God can we 
find peace. 

These statements about fire and the sword 
of Christ are probably a shock to many of 
you here this morning. We've been taught 
so long that Jesus Christ was the Prince of 
Peace, and indeed He was. We've been 
taught that He was the very incarnation of 
the everlasting love, and indeed He was. But 
we have misunderstood the divine definition 
of peace, and we've misunderstood the divine 
definition of love. Then how can this loving, 
peaceful Christ be reconciled with this flame- 
setting and sword-bearing Christ who comes 
to set the world on fire? There is no con- 
tradiction at all. : 

John Wesley, the founder of the Methodist 
Church, interpreted this quote of Christ as 
meaning, “I come to spread the fire of heav- 
enly love over all the earth.” There is a sense 
in which true love isa fire. Genuine love can 
never be complacent and passive. In the 
Bible it’s spoken of as a refiner’s fire. It is 
the man who loves his school the most that 
shouts the loudest for his team at a football 
game. It’s the man who loves his country 
the moŝt that will fight to preserve its free- 
dom. It is the man who loves his neighbor 
most who will fight against all that hurts, 
deprives, and oppresses his neighbor. 

“Who is offended,” shouted Paul the 
Apostle, “and I burn not.” Think how 
Christ, with righteous indignation, drove the 
moneychangers out of the temple, how he 
often rebuked the Pharisees for plundering 
widow’s houses. And those who have a love 
of freedom will do everything in their power 
to keep that freedom that they have. 

Patrick Henry was burning with love of 
freedom when he said, “Give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

George Washington was burning with love 
of country when he shivered from the cold 
and went hungry at Valley Forge. 

Those who hate tyranny and love freedom 
will, take sides when little nations suffer 
terror and aggression from those who seek to 
take their freedom from them. 

But Jesus warned, “When you take sides, 
you will be opposed by those who do not 
understand the deep problem of human 
nature and the true definition of love.“ To 
preserve some things, love must destroy 
others. Love is never, never, never neutral. 
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When Abraham Lincoln was 22 years of age, 
he visited New Orleans, and saw a slave girl 
being pinched, prodded, and trotted up and 
down a room like a horse to show what good 
merchandise she was. Lincoln’s heart bled. 
It was on this trip that he formed his opinion 
of slavery. It ran its searing iron into him 
then and there. Lincoln touched the arm of 
his companion and said tensely, “By God, 
boys, let's get away from this. If I ever get 
a chance to hit that thing, III hit it hard.” 

Lincoln loved men, whatever their color, 
with a deep love, and because he loved human 
beings ‘his soul blazed against the slave trade 
with an intense and relentless hatred. He 
fought against it with a passion that finally 
burned it out of existence in this country. 
However, his love for men did not bring peace 
and unity. It did not bring him a high 
popularity rating. Read his biographies. It 
created strife and division. It took a war, it 
took a bloodbath—because he hated tyranny, 
oppression, and prejudice. He was damned 
and criticized more than any President in 
American history. It eventually cost him 
his life.. However, it brought him the in- 
ward peace of conscience that a man can 
know only when he is morally right. And 
ultimately it brought him the admiration of 
the world, and it made a place for him in 
history unparalleled by any other American. 

Or, look at Winston Churchill. No man 
in history loved England more, but during 
the late 1930’s he was mercilessly criticized 
when he warned about the growing power 
and ambitions of Hitler. In the same way, 
the love of God will force us to take sides 
when we are confronted with moral evil. 

If we love the poor and underprivileged, we 
will want to destroy the slums and ghettoes 
that have no places in an affluent America. 
If we love the young people of America, we 
will do everything in our power to destroy the 
things that hurt their character and jeopard- 
ize their future. But that will bring us 
into immediate opposition. Even today, in 
this country, if you're a patriot, salute the 
flag, sing “The Star-Spangled Banner,” and 
Say you believe in America, you’re immedi- 
ately in conflict with those who are saying 
that patriotism is passé. 

Thus, we have found that, as Jesus taught, 
love of God, love of neighbor and love of 
country does not necessarily bring peace. 
And God's love is 10,000 times more intense 
than any human love can possibly be. The 
Bible says, “God so loved the world that He 
gave His only begotten son.” He came to 
burn out of the hearts of men and out of 
society lust, greed, selfishness and evil, and 
He met with opposition. He was despised 
and rejected. He was crucified. And the 
blackest picture of the human heart is the 
cross where evil Roman soldiers murdered 
Him. But though they killed Him, they 
could not destroy the fiame of His love. 

The Bible teaches that He rose again, and 
this Christ is in the world today with His 
sword and His fire fighting against evil and 
lust and selfishness, and jealousy and hate 
and oppression and tyranny. But Jesus said, 
in the Sermon on the Mount, “Blessed are 
those who are persecuted for righteousness’ 
sake.“ 

And it's my prayer today that we will re- 
cover our moral courage in this country. 
But if we recover our moral courage, it's 
going to take a moral and spiritual awaken- 
ing that must sweep this country from coast 
to coast like a prairie fire, and quickly. It 
could begin here this morning. It could 
begin in your heart. And I’m asking you 
today at this hour to come to the cross and 
rededicate yourself to Jesus Christ, who loved 
you so much that He was willing to die 
for you. 

The last verse of “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic” should challenge every one of us 
this morning: 

“He has sounded forth the trumpet that 
shall never call retreat. He is sifting out 
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the hearts of men before His judgment seat. 
Oh, be swift my soul to answer Him, be 
jubilant my feet. Our God is marching 
on.” ; 4 

Mr. President, in those hours of decision 
that you have to make, you have our prayers, 
our love, and our support. God bless you, 
sir. ri i 

Senator CAaRLSsSON.:The President of the 
United States. 

President Jounson. Dr. Graham, my be- 
loved friend, Senator Carison, distinguished 
guests at the head table, my dear friends, I 
am pleased to return again to our annual 
prayer breakfast and to be among so many 
of my old friends. In this room this morning 
we have been privileged to hear one of the 
great speakers and leaders of our time, and 
he has been heard by some of the great lead- 
ers of the most powerful nations in all the 
world. Yet, not a single one of us is ashamed 
to say, “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, 
from whence cometh my help," 

Just a few blocks from here, on the front 
of the National Archives, is an inscription: 
“The past is prologue.” As your President, 
I have had many occasions to realize the 
truth of that statement. Throughout our 
long history, our Presidents have struggled 
with recurring problems. The way they 
handle those problems and their successes 
or failures can guide us in the actions that 
we are called upon to take today. o} 

But there are some things that history 
cannot teach us, and among them is how 
to bear without pain the sending of our 
young Americans into battle, and how to fill 
the aching void as we wait for the news of 


‘their fate, and how to console the wife or 


the mother or the little children when that 
news is bad. ‘ 

These are the times when I recall the 
wisdom of Abraham Lincoln when he said: 
“I have been driven to my knees many times 
by the overwhelming conviction that I had 
nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and 
that of all about me seemed insufficient for 
the day.” In private prayer at unusual 
moments, I have found courage to meet an- 
other day in a world where peace on earth is 
still only an empty dream. 

The prophet Isaiah tells us, “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings 
as eagles; they shall run and not be weary; 
and they shall walk and not faint.” 

I believe that with all my heart. But in 
these troubled times I am sustained by much 
more than my own prayers. I am sustained 
by the prayers of hundreds of Americans 
who daily take the time to look up from 
their own problems in order to try to give 
me a little encouragement in mine. Not 
long ago I received a letter one morning 
from a mother whose son had been killed in 
Vietnam. She spoke of the pain and the loss 
and the tears that are ever ready to flow, 
but through all of this were words of en- 
couragement for me from this dear little 
lady, and in her letter she concluded: 

“Mr. President, I wish I could tell you 
all that I feel in my heart. There just aren't 
words. So we ask God to bless you and your 
little family, that He will guide you in all the 
terrible decisions that you must make. As 
long as we believe, our strength is in our 
faith in God, and He will never fail us.” 

My countrymen, in those words from that 
dear mother are to found the greatness of 
this Nation and also the strength of its Presi- 
dent. 4 

The benediction by Dr. Abraham Vereide, 
executive director of the International Coun- 
ell of Christian Leadership. 

Dr. VEREIDE. And now may He who has not 
given us the spirit of fear, but of power, of 
love and a sound mind, grant us the grace 
and strength to go out and translate into 
action and living what we have learned 
this morning. i 
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And now may the grace of our Lord, Jesus 
Christ, the love of God the Father and the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit grant an abid- 
ing presence to each one of us and through- 
out the world. Amen. 


THE 17TH ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 
PANCAKE DAY RACE 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, the 
17th annual International Pancake Day 
Race was run yesterday. It is a goodwill 
event between the housewives of Liberal, 
Kans., and Olney, England, and is always 
held on the Tuesday before Ash Wednes- 
day. I am proud to announce that the 
race yesterday was won by Rachel Crites 
of Liberal. She ran the course in 1:04.5 
minutes, setting a new record and put- 
ting the American girls ahead 9-8 in the 
annual Shrove Tuesday contest against 
the women of Olney. 

This race is sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of Liberal, for the 
promotion of international relations be- 
tween England and the United States. 

Some years ago the people of Liberal 
heard of this 500-year event of pancake 
racing over a 415-yard course from the 
town pump to the church. The city of 
Liberal challenged the women of Olney, 
England, to this race, and the challenge 
was accepted by Rev. R. C. Collins, the 
Vicar of Olney. 

In Old England, it was customary for 
the housewives to drop whatever they 
were doing and hurry to the church at 
the tolling of the bell, to be “shriven” of 
their sins. 

In 1445, a wife in Olney, England, 
started baking her pancakes rather late. 
They were not quite finished when the 
church bell rang, so she hurried off to the 
“shriving” carrying her griddle and pan- 
cakes with her. Thus the annual sport- 
ing event was born. 


TRIBUTE TO SENATOR DIRKSEN 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. President, our 
distinguished minority leader rendered 
an outstanding and valiant service re- 
cently in the Senate and to our great 
Nation in his efforts in opposing the re- 
peal of section 14(b) of the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act. 

Many editorials and articles have been 
written about his outstanding service. 
I have one editorial to present today. 
I wish to read one paragraph: 

DmxseEn’s triumph was a victory for the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, who warned 
that American democracy could survive only 
through preventing of such accumulations 
of power that could overwhelm the indi- 
vidual citizen. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this editorial from the Illinois 
State Journal, Springfield, Ill., of Satur- 
day, February 19, 1966, entitled “Why 
Dirksen Triumphed” be printed in the 
RECORD. 5 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE PEOPLE AGREED: WHY DIRKSEN 
‘TRIUMPHED 


Senator Everett M. Dirxsen's victory in 
blocking repeal of section 14(b) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act may someday rank in history as 
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the most significant action of the 1966 ses- 
sion of the U.S. Congress. 

This verdict may be returned because the 
DERKSEN triumph may eventually be recog- 
nized as a turning point in American affairs. 
History may record that it was during this 
session of Congress that heed was taken of 
the increasing concern about the growing 
concentrations of power that threaten the 
freedom of the individual American. 

For Senator DRESEN's monumental victory 
was a defeat not only for the vast and too- 
often abused power of labor unions, but a 
check at least on the spreading of Federal 
influence and control into those areas tradi- 
tionally preserved for the States. 

DieKsen’s triumph was a victory for the 
philosophy of Thomas Jefferson, who warned 
that American democracy could survive only 
through preventing of such accumulations 
of power that could overwhelm the individ- 
ual citizen. 

DERKSEN fought—almost alone—for a fun- 
damental principle that has made America 
great. That he won is in itself a tribute to 
the personal greatness of this man. It has 
been almost universally recognized that no 
other Member of the Senate could have pre- 
valled against odds so overwhelmingly 
against him. 

But Dirksen did win despite the storm of 
abuse raised against him and the often delib- 
erate distorting of his motives. An effort 
was made by extremists of the left to smear 
him as antiunion because he insisted on 
the right of individual States to enact right- 
to-work laws if they so desired. 

Such legislation has never been a serious 
issue in Illinois. This State has long pros- 
pered under conditions that encourage the 
formation of unions. 

But it was DirKsEn’s position that Illinois, 
no, more than any other State, should, 
through its representation in Congress, at- 
tempt to force other States to abolish legis- 
lation deemed of value to their own interests, 

If individual States could be forced to do 
this in the area of labor legislation, they 
could be so forced in other areas as well. 

Although Dirksen waged his fight almost 
single-handedly on the floor of the Senate, 
there were subtle signs that he was reen- 
forced by the force of public opinion that 
cast a great shadow over the proceedings. 

There appeared to be a firm grasp by lead- 
ers of the majority Democratic Party and by 
President Johnson himself that the majority 
of Americans understood what DimKsEN was 
trying to do and supported him in his cause. 

Had there not been this awareness it is 
probable that the power of the Presidency 
and the overwhelming Democratic majority 
in the Senate would have crushed DRESEN'S 
use of the filibuster, a time-honored congres- 
sional tool of the minority. 

The fact that these powers were not used 
testify to the righteousness of DIRKSEN’s 
cause and the recognition of the will of the 
American people. Through DIRKSEN’s efforts 
the latter have won a significant victory over 
the forces that favor centralized power. 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT GROUP OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr. President, last 
night an official of the Office of Economic 
Opportunity informed a member of my 
staff that a Headstart grant of $5.6 mil- 
lion had just been approved for the Child 
Development Group of Mississippi 
through Mary Holmes Junior College. 

This is the same group that last year 
was called to account for over one-third 
of a Headstart grant of $1.4 million. 

The approval of this grant, under the 
circumstances, fails to comply with the 
very strong insistence of the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee that recipients 
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of Federal poverty funds should be finan- 
cially responsible and capable of ad- 
ministering the funds given to them. 
In view of the facts of this case it shows, 
in my opinion, poor judgment or a com- 
plete disregard for the law passed by 
Congress. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee 
amended the 1966 poverty program ap- 
propriations bill which amendment was 
approved by the Congress and provided: 

That no part of the funds appropriated in 
this paragraph shall be available for any 
grant until the Director has determined that 
the grantee is qualified to administer the 
funds and 8 involved in the proposed 
grant 


In its report the Senate committee re- 
ferring to the poverty program stated: 

Perhaps the very nature of the circum- 
stances under which this crash program was 
originated and conducted made it inevitable 
that errors would result. However, many 
lessons should have been learned from the 
experiences of fiscal year 1965 and the 
errors should not be repeated. The com- 
mittee emphasizes that the mere fact that 
good has been accomplished by the entire 
poverty program does not excuse the unwar- 
ranted use of funds. 

Accordingly, the committee strongly feels 
that the Director of OEO in all instances 
should require a thorough examination to be 
made of each applicant to determine that 
the recipient is capable of properly admin- 
istering the grant and that the Director 
should make a continuing surveillance to 
determine that the terms of the grant are 
complied with. 

To accomplish this it is strongly recom- 
mended that the OEO make the following 
procedures a part of the administrative re- 
quirements and the rules and regulations: 

“(2) The community action programs 
should be operated only by responsible peo- 
ple of the local community wherever pos- 
sible and every effort should be made by 
personal contact if necessary to this end. 

“(3) Strict accounting controls should be 
insisted upon in connection with all money 
advanced.” ` 


In the hearings before the Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, to which I have 
previously referred, OEO Director Mr. 
Sargent Shriver placed in the record a 
list of expenditures by the Child Devel- 
opment Group which were questioned by 
the OEO. The list appears at page 591 
and totals over $500,000, an amount 
more than one-third of the total grant 
of $1.4 million. 

It was stated by OEO as part of the 
table that listed the questioned items 
that these items would be cleared and/or 
evaluated in the final audit by OEO. The 
final audit has now been completed, the 
date of the report being February 7, 1966. 

At my request and the request of the 
Senate Committee on Appropriations, 
Officials of the General Accounting Office 
made a comparison of the February 7 
audit with the OEO audit of last July. 
This comparison made by the General 
Accounting Office indicates that of the 
original 17 items questioned, only 2 or 3 
have been resolved. I have this com- 
parison in writing in my office, and a 
copy is in the files of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, as well. 

It is obvious from the General Ac- 
counting Office comparison that the 
Child Development Group of Mississippi 
has failed to account for tens of thou- 
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sands, perhaps hundreds of thousands, 
of dollars and that this group is no bet- 
ter prepared now nor is it any better 
qualified to properly account for and ad- 
minister the $5.6 million new grant than 
it was to account for and administer 
properly the first grant of $1.4 million. 

The management and the leaders of 
the Child Development Group remain 
virtually the same as when they were 
held to this accounting. The $1.4 mil- 
lion of new grant, as given them, is equal 
to exactly 4 times the amount of the 
original grant, as to which there were 
so many shortcomings. 

The Group is directed by virtually the 
same board of directors—the leaders are 
the same—that mismanaged or misspent 
one-third of the first grant. It is the 
same group that operated from Mount 
Beulah, at Edwards. They merely moved 
12 miles into the city of Jackson. 

To illustrate how irresponsible this 
group has been in the handling of Fed- 
eral money, I quote from the report of 
the Senate Committee on Appropriations 
investigators, made on July 14, 1965, 
after an inspection of the Child Develop- 
ment Group records: 

At best there appears to be a serious lack 
of fiscal responsibility attending the admin- 
istration of the whole project. 


An OEO audit report of the Child 
Development Group made July 31, 1965, 
stated: 


Our evaluation of CDGM accounting sys- 
tem disclosed various deficiencies which in- 
cluded the following: 

1. Accounting procedures—there exists no 
written description of the accounting sys- 
tem including the titles of various accounts, 
explanations of expense classifications, as 
well as the prescribed flow of financial docu- 
ments. To a great extent the unsatisfactory 
condition of records and related data are 
attributable to the lack of written account- 
ing procedures since the preparation of such 
procedures are usually a part of an account- 
ing engagement of this type. 

2. Internal controls—we found that the 
basic requirements for a sound system of 
internal controls were lacking, including the 
separation of voucher approval and the cash 
disbursing functions and the review of these 
functions by independent personnel. 

3. Accounting records—at the time of our 
audit the accouting records did not properly 
reflect the current status of OEO funds, 
supportable expenditures and the composi- 
tion of the non-Federal share. 

4. Property accounting—as of the date of 
our audit, no procedures or inventory con- 
trol records existed to account for furniture 
and supplies, which cost in excess of $106,000. 
The exact locations and balances of these 
assets are unknown. . 


The deficiencies and discrepancies that 
existed in the Child Development Group 
of Mississippi accounting system when 
the first audit was made in July of last 
year still existed in February of this 
year, less than 2 weeks ago, and I charge 
that they still exist. 

According to the final audit report of 
the Office of Economic Opportunity, 
dated February 7, 1966: 

No system had been established to control 
or account for purchased property. 


Further, the OEO audit report stated: 

Among some of the audit items still shown 
as outstanding on the February 7 audit: 

“1. $106,000 of property purchased but un- 
accounted for. 
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“2. An overpayment of $12,300 to a civil 
rights organization allegedly for room and 
board. 


“3. $3,850 in salaries to the grantee college, 
including several weeks salary at $150 per 
week to the college president for work which 
the OEO auditors say there is no evidence he 
performed any work or services. 

4. $180,000 local contributions which did 
not approach agreed amount or was over- 
valued.” 


OEO claims that these matters have 
now been resolved and all the discrepan- 
cies of major proportions have been 
satisfied. 

The truth is they were forgiven, not 
satisfied. 

Unauthorized purchases were waived 
by OEO after the fact, a clear violation 
of their own rules. 

The contract agreement was so 
ignored and abused to forgive the illegal 
and improper expenditures that this 
solemn agreement was made a sham and 
meaningless paper. If this case is to be 
a precedent, no contract with OEO has 
any meaning and provides no protection 
or assurance that Government money 
will be properly spent and accounted for. 

The people of Mississippi have re- 
sponded to the needs of the poverty 
stricken, and in recent months and years 
much progress has been made in this 
regard. Although they do not approve 
of some policies and regulations imposed 
upon them, local authorities and local 
private citizens of Mississippi have in 
good faith accepted the poverty program 
and conducted many successful and 
worthwhile projects. When the program 
has been sponsored and operated by re- 
sponsible local people there has been no 
trace of scandal or discord. At this 
moment many applications by com- 
petent organizations are now pending in 
OEO offices that would provide the train- 
ing proposed for some of the same chil- 
dren as is proposed in the Child Devel- 
opment Group grant. It is my opinion 
that some of these applications are being 
held deliberately, pending the approval 
of the Child Development Group and 
other grants that would supersede and 
overlap them, thus providing grounds for 
their disapproval. 

As the benefits of successful poverty 
programs become obvious, those who 
have been fearful and hesitant will shed 
their reluctance and skepticism and the 
benefits to the poor will spread through 
more and better projects. On the other 
hand, to award one-half the Headstart 
funds allotted to Mississippi in a grant 
to an organization that is financially 
irresponsible and whose leaders are gen- 
erally regarded at best as being incap- 
able to conduct a school for children 
would undermine and destroy the ac- 
complishments already made. 

To do so will play into the hands of 
extremists and will give weight to the 
argument made those who oppose the 
poverty program on the grounds it has 
no regard for the poor but is instead 
devoting millions of the taxpayers’ dol- 
lars to special groups and individuals 
who use the money for their own selfish 
interests. 

If the poverty program fails in Mis- 
sissippi, it will not be because respon- 
sible, honest, and capable local leader- 
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ship will not respond. It will fail be- 
cause responsible, honest, and capable 
local leadership has been bypassed and 
rejected by the national and regional ad- 
ministrators of the program. 

The pain and anguish of the poor who 
will suffer because they fail to receive 
funds that were squandered or misman- 
aged, or misspent, or misappropriated 
will not be on the hands and consciences 
of concerned Mississippians. Sound ca- 
pable leaders stand ready to respond. If 
these leaders are spurned in favor of the 
incompetent, failure of the poverty pro- 
gram will rest squarely on the irrespon- 
sible bureaucrats who fail to recognize or 
ignore irrefutable facts such as I have 
presented to the Senate today. 

Mr. President, I warn Senators to be- 
ware of voting for a bill or a provision 
in a bill which directly or indirectly ap- 
proves the expenditure of money on the 
basis of the way in which it has been 
shown the original $1.4 million grant to 
this group has been spent. I warn Sen- 
ators to be wary of approving an allow- 
ance of additional funds in the amount 
of $5.6 million—exactly four times the 
amount of the original grant—without a 
proper accounting for the expenditure of 
the first grant. 

I shall have something to say later for 
the enlightenment of the Senate, because 
I believe the Senate is entitled to receive 
the enlightenment, about the excessive 
salaries paid in this fleld of activity. 
This situation has existed in Mississippi 
and in Washington. 

The OEO was under tremendous pres- 
sure last year when it tried to correct the 
improper expenditures, about which I 
have spoken. Mr. Shriver, in all good 
faith, told me that he planned to move 
the headquarters of the organization last 
summer. When he undertook to do so, 
the workers in the headquarters more or 
less rebelled and refused to move and to 
comply with what was to have been his 
order. Under pressure from various civil 
rights influences and organizations, Mr. 
Shriver did not require that removal. 
Frankly, he promised the Committee on 
Appropriations that he would move them, 
and he has moved them out of that com- 
munity to nearby Jackson, 15 miles away. 
But the management, supervisors, and 
most of the controlling group remain ex- 
actly the same. 

In the face of the request of the Com. 
mittee on Appropriations and the addi- 
tional appropriation that was included in 
the law, I cannot, with all deference, see 
how in the world Mr. Shriver approved 
$5.6 million. I am determined to keep 
up with this situation, based on the law- 
ful expenditure of money—the ordinary, 
common, simple, honest, legal expendi- 
ture of hard dollars of appropriated 
funds, as to which Congress certainly has 
@ responsibility. 


LINCOLN DAY ADDRESS 


Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, during 
the Lincoln Day adjournment this year, 
I had the honor to speak before fellow 
Republicans at meetings in Los Angeles 
and Santa Ana. These meetings were 
held under the auspices of the Califor- 
nia Republican League. I spoke also at 
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meetings in San Francisco and Fresno 
held under the auspices of the Repub- 
lican County Committee. í 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a partial text of the remarks I 
delivered at the Los Angeles meeting be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the partial 
text was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


PARTIAL TEXT OF REMARKS BY U.S. SENATOB 
Tuomas H. KUCHEL, AT LINCOLN Day 
LUNCHEON, OF THE CALIFORNIA REPUBLICAN 
LEAGUE, LOS ANGELES, FEBRUARY 14, 1966 
This occasion is devotedly addressed to 

the memory of Abraham Lincoln, savior of a 
nation, emancipator of a race. In his spirit, 
you have established the California Repub- 
lican League, a volunteer party organiza- 
tion where great issues which confront our 
people may be debated and discussed. You 
seek to apply a rule of reason to complex 
questions upon which our people and our 
representatives must render judgments. 
You seek to revitalize our Republican Party, 
to make it a forward-looking and successful 
political instrumentality, to which Ameri- 
cans may once again turn and give their 
faith, I join you with enthusiasm in that 
worthy endeavor. 

Mr. Lincoln left an indelible stamp on our 
party as a national party of American 
progress. ’ 

“The dogmas of the quiet past,“ he said, 
“are Inadequate to the stormy present. The 
occasion is piled high with difficulty and we 
must rise with the occasion. As our case 
is new, so we must think anew and act 
anew. We must disenthrall ourselves.” 

The stormy present of the 1860’s was the 
fury of the Civil War. It did, indeed, make 
our country’s past in Lincoln’s time appear 
quiet. In the ebb and flow of human events, 
calm and qulet have given way in continu- 
ing cycle to squall and storm. As I meet 
with you here in California in 1966, over a 
century after the strife of Lincoln’s day, 
violence once again has begun to erupt 
around the world and, alas, is-in evidence 
‘among our own people at home. 

Once again, storm clouds are appearing. 
They cast their shadows on peoples who had 
fondly hoped that peace and plenty might 
finally be their lot. Science has made 
enormous strides which can unbelievably 
benefit us all. It has unlocked the doors 
to. terrible secrets available equally for good 
or evil. The tragedy is that man himself has 
not kept pace with these scientific mile- 
stones. He appears sometimes at a loss as to 
what to do. He enjoys very little wiser guid- 
ance than he Had a century ago. Lust for 
power, greed, fear and hate still compete 
with our belief in God, and in freedom, and 
in the brotherhood of man. 

Our own constitutionally guaranteed 
freedoms have lately been grossly abused as 
emotions seem to elbow reason out of the 
way. Respect for law has been arrogantly 
flouted. The memory of Watts hangs heavy 
on our conscience. The dignity of our 
judicial system has been undermined. A 
New York judge’s writ has been torn up be- 
fore TV cameras and so have draft cards. 
A Communist flag is unfurled on Penn- 
sylvania Avenue by those who side with 
North Vietnam. One beatnik contemp- 
tuously records anti-Amercian propaganda 
for use by Hanoi. And, at the other end of 
the political spectrum, a secret rightwing 
political organization, proudly proclaiming 
that it has adopted. Communist techniques, 
tries to pull down the temple by the amaz- 
ing assertion that our American Government 
is 60 to 80 percent Communist dominated. 
All these things, and many more, increase the 
difficulties which beset us today. 

The people, the plain ordinary people, 
about whom Lincoln was concerned, have a 
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duty, greater than ever before, to discharge 
their civic obligations as reasonable, ra- 
tional, thinking citizens. The future of this 
Republic rests largely in their hands. 

What a tremendous challenge to the Re- 
publican Party. Our two-party system has 
been traditionally one of the most effective 
checks and balances in our national life. 
That system is in danger. Republicans 
represent but a third of the Congress. .Only 
twice since 1932, has our party controlled 
our Federal Legislature. Democrats today 
outnumber Republicans in this State by 
about 1,400,000. Their registration is up 
109,000 from January a year ago, while ours 
is up but 64,000. In the country as a whole, 
53 percent of our people consider themselves 
Democrats, while only 25 percent classify 
themselves as Republicans. There is talk 
of a black man’s party, a white supremacy 
party, a labor party, and a self-styled con- 
servative party. Some people are demand- 
ing that the two major political parties re- 
constitute themselves, one into a so-called 
liberal party, the other into a so-called con- 
servative party. It will be good for the 
Nation, and for our party, if such a realine- 
ment does not occur. 

Tom Dewey set this argument to rest when 
he said: 

“These impractical theorists * * * want to 
drive all the moderates and liberals out of 
the Republican Party and have the remainder 
join forces with the conservative groups of 
the South. Then they would have everything 
neatly arranged indeed. The Democratic 
Party would be the liberal-to-radical party. 
The Republican Party would be the conserv- 
ative-to-reactionary party. The results 
would be neatly arranged too. The Republi- 
cans would lose every election, and the Dem- 
ocrats would win every election. It may be 
a perfect theory but it would result in a 
one-party system,” 

How best, my fellow Republicans, do we 
respond to this challenge to our party and its 
future in this time of upheaval? Do we not 
need to demonstrate that we believe in the 
best interests of the people as a whole, that 
we seek, constructively, to solve our current 
day dilemmas, that we open wide our doors 
to all Americans of good will? Must we not 
attract, by the Lincoln-Eisenhower philoso- 
phy, by the Hiram Johnson, Earl Warren, 
Goodwin Knight philosophy, men and women 
from all walks of life, from every color and 
creed? 

It is frightening to think that. political 
parties in America might be based on race. 
It is frightening to contemplate parties cre- 
ated on the sole basis of economic or social 
interests. A labor party, a businessman’s 
party, a farmer’s party, each claiming priority 
over other segments of our national ilfe is 
not a very good way to assure a happy future. 
It is our party which now must revitalize it- 
self. To serve this country, and, incidentally, 
to win elections, we need to represent a broad 
spectrum of our American society, to present 
a national point of view which reflects the 
national American interest, to rededicate 
ourselves to human freedom, to equal op- 
portunity under law for all Americans, to 
equal justice for all, not for just some, to a 
Republican Party to which rich and poor, 
high and low, black and white, Christian and 
Jew, men from labor and from business and 
farms may give their allegiance. This meet- 
ing here today includes almost every segment 
of our local society, I am happy to observe. 

Mr. Chairman, you do not make forward 
progress by walking backwards. You do not 
merit the people’s faith at the ballot box if 
you try to destroy the people’s faith all the 
rest of the time. In a world literally 
shrunken into a neighborhood, you cannot 
isolate yourself or your country. 

You do not step back from the abyss of 
nuclear obliteration by demanding that the 
test ban treaty be junked. You do not ad- 
vance towards the dream of a world of, law 
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by reviling the United Nations. You do not 
contribute to the defensive strength and 
power of our beloved country by urging that 
our constitutional tax provisions, which fur- 
nish the money for our military forces, be 
summarily repealed. You do not honor the 
American maxim of equal justice under law 
by demanding repeal of civil rights legisla- 
tion, largely written, incidentally, by Repub- 
licans in the Congress. You do not build a 
successful, vital Republican Party by seeking 
to make it an exclusive club. 

Lincoln gave us a guideline: “The legiti- 
mate object of government is to do for a 
community of people whatever they need to 
have done, but cannot do at all, or so well 
do for themselves, in their separate and 
individual capacities. In all that the people 
can individually do as well for themselves, 
government ought not to interfere.” 

Over the last 10 decades the Republican 
Party and its leaders from Lincoln and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt to Robert A. Taft and Dwight 
D. Eisenhower have been generally success- 
ful in striking the balance as to where our 
country’s needs are best served. From the 
preservation of the Union and the freedom of 
of the slaves a century ago, through the cre- 
ation of the Departments of, Agriculture, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor, the estab- 
lishment of the merit system for Federal em- 
ployees, antitrust regulation, conservation of 
our natural resorces, labor-management leg- 
islation, statutes providing incentives for 
States, local governments and private indus- 
try, to solve specific problems, to Elsenhow- 
er's fiscal integrity, his education and cul- 
tural exchanges and his treaties furthering 
peaceful cooperation, the record of Repub- 
lican achievements has been high. 

We are now in an era of increasing urban 
and suburban growth. By 1975, 80 percent 
of all Americans will be living in urban areas. 
And nowhere is mental sterility more ap- 
parent than in many of our major urban 
cities, too long controlled by Democratic po- 
litical bosses. Our major metropolitan areas 
continue to be clogged with slums, with traf- 
fic and with crime. Racial tensions remain. 
All the urban renewal and public housing in 
the world will not mean a better America 
unless we work to help people to become bet- 
ter. Houses alone will not cure the prob- 
lem. Money alone, no matter how bounti- 
fully expended, will not create morality. Leg- 
islation by itself cannot guarantee solutions. 
The stated goals of the war on poverty re- 
flect a national concern for the poor. But 
the administration of this Federal program 
has been gutted by Democratic Party politics. 
When Republicans in the Senate sought, by 
amendment, to apply the Hatch Act to the 
poverty legislation, we were defeated. We 
intend to try again. When we tried to pre- 
serve the traditional Federal-State relation- 
ship, by requiring that the Federal Govern- 
ment deal with the States rather than with 
individual cities, we were again defeated. 
Republicans do not oppose Federal action 
which seeks to eliminate slums or to help 
the destitute look forward to better days. 
But the position we took in trying to fashion 
better legislation ought to be a vigorous is- 
sue in the next campaign. i 

In urban redevelopment, the bulldozer ap- 
proach ought not to preempt the field. It 
is to the credit of Republicans in the Con- 
gress that we were able successfully to offer 
legislation by which rehabilitation of exist- 
ing structures may be accomplished when it 
vetter serves the public interest. Under 
such circumstances, neighborhoods may be 
preserved and the wholesale relocation of 
the poor may be avoided. And by the way, 
Republicans do not believe that $10,000 a 
year income families ought to receive Fed- 
eral rent subsidies, and we said so with our 
votes. 

Republicans have taken a lead in realistic 
Federal interests in air pollution and water 
pollution. I am glad to recall I am the 
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author of the first Federal air pollution 
statute enacted several years ago. Water 
pollution and water scarcity will be unsolved 
problems in which our country has an inter- 
est, and in which our party has an interest. 
If the rivers of America are not made pure 
in the next quarter of a century, water scarc- 
ity will be a nationwide problem. 

‘While population will increase one-third, 
water consumption will double. In the same 
period of time, additional water must be 
imported into the Pacific Southwest, in- 
cluding southern California, or our own fu- 
ture growth will become bleak. I think the 
chances of enacting a gigantic repayable 
reclamation bill importing water into the 
Lower Colorado River Basin are fairly bright. 

Our party has traditionally stood for hu- 
man freedom and for equal opportunity and 
equal dignity before the law for all of our 
citizens. The first legislation dealing with 
civil rights, since the Civil War, was enacted 
under the leadership of the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration. In 1964 and again in 1965 the 
Civil Rights Act and the Voting Rights Act 
were largely written in the office of the Re- 
publican leader of the Senate, EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN, and generally reflected the philosophy 
of Lincoln today. Republicans need to dem- 
onstrate that men of every race will feel at 
home in Lincoln’s house. 

Education is a matter of national concern 
and a matter of abiding concern to the Re- 
publican Party. The first so-called aid-to- 
education law was adopted in Mr. Lincoln’s 
administration, the land-grant college pro- 
gram, under which our own State university 
has grown to preeminence among all the 
schools of the world. In modern times, it 
was the late Bob Taft who successfully au- 
thored in the Senate the first bill to provide 
Federal assistance to public education in 
‘areas which needed assistance to meet the 
growing needs of their youth. 

Taft said it this way in the Senate: “In the 
matters affecting the necessities of life—and 
I should like to confine it so far as possible 
to the necessities of life; namely, to relief, 
to education, to health, to housing—I do not 
believe the Federal Government can say it 
has no interest and say to the people ‘Go 
your way and do the best you can’ * * * be- 
cause I think we have a responsibility to see 
if we cannot eliminate hardship, poverty, 
inequality of opportunity to the best of our 
ability.” 

Education concerns the youth of our land, 
and surely, it concerns the future of our 
country. 

The birth rate of the Second World War 
has provided the Republican Party with a 
unique opportunity. Last year 1 million 
more young Americans reached the age of 
18 than in 1964. The average yearly increase 
in America’s teenage labor force in the 1960's 
will be almost 6 times the average yearly in- 
crease in the 1950’s. By the 1968 presiden- 
tial election, the average age of our electorate 
will have dropped from 33 years in 1960 to 25 
years or less. 

Thus, the youth of our Nation enters po- 
litical life with a clean slate. For them the 
political battles of the 1930’s have faded, 
and receded into history. They are enter- 
ing a society where our Republican phi- 
losophy must be one of ever-expanding hori- 
zons for all, rather than merely dividing up 
what exists between the “haves” and the 
“have-nots.” They are entering a society 
with an awareness that all the slogans and 
imagery of the past, whether it be New Fron- 
tier, Fair Deal, New Deal, or Great Society, 
have not solved the problems of an urbanized 
America or of a deeply troubled world. 

Will you as active leaders of the Repub- 
lican Party encourage these young Americans 
to join our ranks by showing a receptiveness 
to new ideas and a willingness to reach out 
for people from all walks of life? Yours is an 
historic opportunity to strengthen our Na- 
tion and our party by bringing this energy 
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and this zeal to the service of the Republic 
through the Republican Party. If we fail, 
this Republic and this party will be in 
trouble. 

Far above every other qu m which 
deeply concerns the American people is the 
question of peace or war. Vietnam and all 
that it portends, or may portend, is upper- 
most in the minds of each of us. A USS. 
Senate committee is holding hearings on 
the whole spectrum of American foreign pol- 
icy in southeast Asia. It serves a highly use- 
ful public purpose by so doing. Members of 
the executive branch of Government have 
a duty to cooperate with the committee, to 
answer questions in open session on our 
policy, except, of course, in those instances 
where the security of the United States would 
be damaged by public disclosure. 

Whether you agree or disagree with our 
response to a call for help by South Viet- 
nam, the fact is that we are in that country 
with more than 200,000 young Americans 
risking and giving their lives, writing a new 
and moving chapter in American courage. 

A few weeks ago, on the campus of UCLA, 
I said that America and her allies are in 
South Vietnam today “only for the purpose 
of assuring, or helping to assure, a people’s 
freedom to chart their own course, unhin- 
dered by acts of aggression from without 
their borders. We have applied a measured 
force in seeking to obtain this limited ob- 
jective which surely stands for decency and 
integrity by which we wish our country to 
be guided.” 

I said then, and I repeat now, that we be- 
lieve disputes among nations ought to be 
settled at the conference table. I have no 
patience for politicians who publicly pic 
out their favorite bomb sites as their oa 
personal prescription for what they call vic- 
tory. s 

I have no patience for those who want 
us now to leave. The victory we seek is free- 
dom, independence and peace for South Viet- 
nam. I have no doubt that some of the 
North Vietnamese leaders feel assured that 
American resolve will not be constant and 
that time will bring success to their mis- 
named “war of liberation.” But time will 
demonstrate the fallacy of their opinion for 
we shall not run away. 

The doorway to peaceful discussion will 
remain open, as it should. We ardently pray 
for a just peace. America plots no war. We 
are not aggressors; nor, indeed is South Viet- 
nam. “Leave your neighbor alone” is all we 
say to the North Vietnamese Communist re- 
gime. We are a decent people, and we 
cherish the freedom of man. We are an hon- 
orable people and so we shall remain. And 
that, I think, is precisely the prescription for 
the Republican Party in the stern and press- 
ing days which lie ahead. 


NEW GEORGE WASHINGTON COM- 
MEMORATIVE STAMP 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, under 
a standing order of the Senate in effect 
since 1901, on Washington’s birthday, the 
Washington Farewell Address is read. 
There is a similar standing order in the 
House of Representatives. Yesterday, I 
was privileged to read that address in the 
Senate. 

Immediately after the reading of the 
address, there was a ceremony in the 
Vice President’s office for the dedication 
of a new 5-cent stamp, which bears a re- 
production of the famous Peale portrait 
of the first President that hangs in the 
President’s office. 

During the course of that ceremony, 
Richard J. Murphy, Assistant Postmaster 
General, gave a dedication speech; Rep- 
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resentative Mrink—who read Washing- 
ton's Farewell Address yesterday in the 
House of Representatives—made a talk, 
and I made a short speech. 

I ask unanimous consent that those 
ess be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the speeches 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF RICHARD J. MURPHY, ASSISTANT 
POSTMASTER GENERAL, AT THE DEDICATION OF 
THe GEORGE WASHINGTON Sramp, U.S, 
CAPITOL, WASHINGTON, D.C., FEBRUARY 22, 
1966 


I am greatly honored today to participate 
with Senator MeTcatr and Representative 
MINK in paying homage, on the 234th anni- 
versary of his birth, to the most universally 
admired and respected figure in our Nation’s 
illustrious history. 

This has become a pleasant tradition in the 
postal service, for not only was President 
Washington first in war, first in peace, and 
first in the hearts of his countrymen, but he 
was, together with his friend, Benjamin 
Franklin, the first to appear on an American 
postage stamp in 1847. Since then he has 
appeared on 74 different occasions—more 
often than any other person. Only 212 in- 
dividuals have ever been honored by appear- 
ing on U.S. stamps, and most of them only 
once, so the philatelic distinction accorded 
this remarkable patriot is indeed rare. 

It is no accident that public recognition 
should be so continuous and widespread 
for never has such a multitude of people 
owed to one individual a greater measure of 
appreciation for the blessings bestowed upon 
them. 

Oppressed colonists, yearning to breathe 
free, witnessed imminent defeat transformed 
into victory by the magnificence of his gen- 
eralship. A disorganized confederation, 
struggling with hard-won independence, was 
endowed with the Constitution which lives 
yet today under the guidance of his presiding 
talent. The fledgling Federal Republic be- 
came this American Nation, fathered during 
its infant years by his preeminent leadership. 

Any one of these tasks would have entitled 
this largely self-educated Virginia planter to 
a prominent niche of honor in the glories of 
our history. But for one individual, who by 
his own judgment inherited “inferior endow- 
ments from nature,” to have accomplished 
all this and more, is what gives an almost 
breathtakingly unreal quality to our Nation’s 
past. 

More than any citizen before or since, 
Washington symbolizes the basic national 
unity underlying the infinite diversity which 
is America. Not for words or for thoughts, 
nor for oratory, nor for appearance, nor even 
for talents is Washington accorded the first 
rank in historical honors, because in all of 
these he was clearly surpassed by many of 
his contemporaries. But for his deeds, for 
his acts of greatness, for solid accomplish- 
ments which time has not diminished is 
Washington universally acclaimed. 

In the latter half of the 18th century, there 
appeared in a fledging America, under the 
most unlikely of circumstances, an aggrega- 
tion of talent so remarkable as to be rarely 
witnessed in any other epoch in any other 
nation. Here among such giants as Benjamin 
Franklin, Thomas Jefferson, Alexander Ham- 
ilton, James Madison, and John Adams, 
Washington was chosen unanimously to lead 
the Nation and was recognized universally 
as the preeminent citizen of the Republic. 
No amount of acclaim by any subsequent 
generation could possibly equal that appro- 
bation. 

Washington stands today as a unique his- 
torical figure, symbolizing above all char- 
acter, duty, and patriotism to an age, which 
for all of its sophistication and worldliness, 
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still quietly prizes these qualities as most 
noble virtues. Bigger than the office he was 
about to enter, the only occupant never to 
actively seek the job, he gave the office the 
basic mold which forms it today. 

Just as few, if any, military commanders 
had ever faced greater odds against the 
achievement of victory, so, too, Washington 
as President faced the unbelievably difficult 
task of forging a Federal Government from 
an inheritance of roughly a dozen clerks, an 
empty Treasury and a slightly under 700- 
man army. The measure of success afforded 
his efforts is best attested by the fact that 
we gather here today, in the world’s most 
powerful nation, to reflect upon the stag- 
gering magnitude of that feat. 

Today as our Nation again faces external 
challenges fraught with peril, we would do 
well to ponder that Washington’s unique 
contribution was that he had the indomita- 
ble courage and resolute determination to 
meet the challenges that came to him in his 
time. As we encounter new challenges, 80 
must we devise new solutions to meet the 
needs of our day. This is a lesson which 
General Washington’s successors in the ex- 
ecutive branch, President Johnson and Vice 
President HUMPHREY, understand very well. 
As our leaders strive to secure for our gener- 
ation the liberty, peace, national unity, and 
institutions for the general diffusion of 
knowledge advocated by Washington in his 
Farewell Address, let them be comforted by 
the knowledge that even so enormous a fig- 
ure as the Father of our Nation was not 
without his severe detractors, but history 
has been more kindly disposed to his achieve- 
ments than to his opponents’ criticisms. 

Let the Nation be comforted by the fact 
that as the life of Washington attests, provi- 
dence has been good to us by providing us 
with the right man in the right place at the 
right time; and the shining example of tri- 
umph over adversity which is the story of the 
citizen-soldier from Mount Vernon remains 
forever a source of constant strength to his 
successors, 


REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE Patsy T. MINK 

The new George Washington stamp we are 
dedicating here today honors a man asso- 
ciated deeply with the early folklore of our 
young Nation. Yet, in spite of the legendary 
quality of this man, his career shows him 
to have been eminently a man of action and 
public affairs. 

George Washington was a member of the 
Virginia Assembly in colonial times, a soldier 
in the French and Indian War, a Member of 
the Continental Congress, commander of the 
Revolutionary armies, a member of the Con- 
vention that drafted the Constitution and 
President of that Convention, then finally 
the acclaimed first President of the Republic. 

Preeminently a man of his times and a 
man of history, George Washington has be- 
come to modern Americans a symbol of our 
traditions, which we renew today in the 
simple ceremony of dedicating a new stamp. 
Such a small thing to link us to our past 
and to renew in us a sense of our history. 

And yet, besides his historicity, George 
Washington was an amalgam of those vir- 
tues that truly belong to the roots of the 
great American spirit. Despite his scintillat- 
ing accomplishments as general and public 
official, he went to his New York inaugural 
full of doubts as to his own competence for 
the high office of the Presidency. Perhaps 
it was his devoted public service that earned 
for him the accolades of his countrymen, but 
not least was he loved for the life he lived in 
accord with one of his plain maxims: “Labor 
to keep alive in your breast that little spark 
of celestial fire, called conscience.” 

George Washington, riding by stagecoach 
to that inaugural ceremony, carried the con- 
science, the hopes, and virtues of a new land 
with him. Refusing higher titles of monarch 
or king which a grateful people might easily 
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have been persuaded to accord him, he re- 
mained true to the spirit of that Constitu- 
tion which he had helped draft. Washing- 
ton framed for us forever the vision of 
America when he said in his inaugural 
address: 

‘The preeminence of free government 
should be exemplified by all the attributes 
which can win the affections of its citizens 
and command the respect of the world. The 
preservation of the sacred fire of liberty and 
the destiny of the republican model of gov- 
ernment are justly considered, perhaps, as 
deeply, as finally, staked on the experiment 
entrusted to the hands of the American 
people.“ 

George Washington put his faith in the 
promise of that experiment and carried the 
dreams of a newly independent people with 
him. Truly he is uniquely American and 
our own, as perhaps no other figure in our 
history is, and no individual comes to mind 
so readily as he when one hears the words 
of Thomas Jefferson: “When a man assumes 
a public trust, he should consider himself 
as public property.” George Washington 
is the public property, the pride of all Amer- 
icans. Much of what we are has descended 
directly from him. 


REMARKS OF SENATOR METCALF 


It is an honor for me to participate in the 
dedication of this new 5-cent George Wash- 
ington stamp, a stamp that reproduces an 
original painting that hangs here in the Vice 
President's office. 

George Washington was not only the 
Father of our Country, but in a sense he is 
the father of one of the most effective in- 
struments of communication ever conceived: 
fhe postage stamp. The first series of U.S. 
postage stamps was issued in 1847, and, 
fittingly, one bore the portrait of George 
Washington, 

The use of postage stamps revolutionized 
our postal system, and today, as we adapt 
large-scale mechanization, involving sophis- 
ticated computers, optical readers, and other 
devices bringing the Post Office Department 
into its own too long delayed industrial 
revolution, I think it highly fitting that 
there be a new stamp honoring this tower- 
ing figure. For George Washington is a man 
who symbolizes beginnings—the beginning 
of our drive for liberty, the beginning of our 
country, the beginning of creating a tradi- 
tion of a powerful but responsive Chief 
Executive, and the beginning of the two- 
party system in our country. 

Today, on his birthday, it is traditional to 
read his Farewell Address, and I am proud 
that I was chosen to deliver this great ad- 
dress a few minutes ago in the Senate 
Chamber. 

Throughout that great address in which 
he bid goodbye to his countrymen as he left 
the high office he was the first to hold, is 
the admonition that this Nation must be 
unified. 

It runs like a golden thread throughout 
the fabric of the address. He warns against 
alienating any part of the country from the 
rest. He calls upon the North to work with 
the South and the East with the West. 

It was Washington’s great prestige, his 
parliamentary skill, and his patience as the 
President of the Constitutional Convention 
that held that body together at times when 
the conflicts appeared almost irreconcilable. 
The union of the 13 Colonies was dear to him 
and under his skillful direction the Consti- 
tution was written and our Nation estab- 
lished. 

One of the greatest sources of the solidarity 
of the great Nation that grew from the 
confederation of 13 Colonies is the postal 
system that has enabled citizens from Maine 
to Hawaii to keep in touch with each other. 
The history of our postal system is a history 
of growth with the Nation. In Washington’s 
day we had only the post roads but in the 
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Constitution he made it the obligation and 
responsibility of the new Nation that they 
be established and maintained. As the Na- 
tion grew to the west the pony express and 
the railroads took over the duties of carry- 
ing the mail. The remote areas were still 
tied to their home States in the East by the 
postal system. 

Today, of course, we have means and 
methods of communication of which the 
Founding Fathers never dreamed. But the 
basis of communication is still our postal 
system. American business is dependent 
upon it, law enrforcement relies upon it, it 
is still the greatest means of communication 
to make our country one Nation from Alaska 
to Florida. 

Therefore it is especially appropriate that 
on this 234th anniversary of Washington's 
birth, just after the reading of his classic 
farewell message in both Houses of Congress, 
we carry out the main tenet of his address 
with the issuance of a new stamp honoring 
the Father of our Country. 


DEMAND FOR ACTION TO RAISE 
THE MINIMUM WAGE AND EX- 
TEND THE COVERAGE OF THE 
FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I call to 
the attention of my fellow Senators a 
discussion which is now raging, appar- 
ently involving George Meany, the 
president of the AFL-CIO, who has come 
out in support of an increase in the 
minimum wage. Mr. Meany at the 
same time has said that the labor move- 
ment—of which he heads the largest 
unit—will not “toady” to any political 
party holding off on a needed minimum 
wage increase. 

Mr. President, a minimum wage in- 
crease is a proposal I have consistently 
supported. It is high time the Congress 
took action, even if the administration 
seems to be refusing to make up its 
mind. 

The labor movement, having lost this 
year’s battle to repeal 14(b), has turned 
to the administration in hopes that the 
President would this time come out 
strongly in support of a significant 
minimum wage increase. Labor knows 
only too well—as I have pointed out on 
numerous occasions—that the present 
$1.25 minimum is at least 25 cents per 
hour below the administration’s own 
definition of the “poverty level.” Yet 
the administration still refuses—and has 
refused for over a year—to support any 
specific increase in the minimum wage, 
and instead contents itself with general 
pronouncements that the minimum 
wage is, of course, much too low. 

The bill I introduced last year, on the 
other hand, would, if enacted, have given 
our working men and women a $1.50 
minimum wage right now—not at some 
uncertain future date when the admin- 
istration makes up its mind. 

I point out to Senators from industrial 
States like my own that a minimum 
wage increase would also give industry 
in our States some measure of protec- 
tion, as we have too long suffered from 
the unfair competition based on sub- 
standard wages and other labor condi- 
tions in effect in certain areas of the 
country—primarily in the South. 

We are now well into the 2d session 
of the 89th Congress, yet this most 
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pressing legislative matter seems to be 
perpetually bogged down. 

I would remind my colleagues on both 
sides of the aisle that we need not await 
a definitive policy statement from the 
administration. Where the need is 
clear, we have a responsibility to act in 
the public interest. 

I would also say to the Senators on 
my side of the aisle—the Republican 
side—that Mr. Meany has presented us 
with a very significant opportunity, for, 
when he says labor will not toady to 
any political party, he has gone back to 
the declaration of independence of the 
labor movement in the days of Samuel 
Gompers. Gompers insisted that labor 
cannot be taken for granted by either 
political party. Since 1932, it has been 
taken for granted. I welcome this re- 
statement of labor’s declaration of in- 
dependence, and express the hope that 
Senators on both sides of the aisle will 
see that here is a need which cries out 
to be met, that we will meet it, and that 
labor will feel free to seek our continued 
support of the legitimate objectives for 
which it is contending—on their indi- 
vidual merits, rather than on some nar- 
row partisan basis of being one way all 
the time, regardless of the merits. 


FEDERAL PROGRAM OF FELLOW- 
SHIPS IN HIGHWAY TRANSPOR- 
TATION ENGINEERING 


Mr. BIBLE. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 10, I introduced a bill to establish 
a Federal program of fellowships in 
highway transportation engineering. I 
said at the time that there exists a criti- 
cal shortage of trained men in this im- 
portant field. 

Because the quality of modern high- 
ways is closely involved in the growing 
problem of traffic safety, I proposed the 
Federal program to encourage more 
graduate students to pursue highway 
traffic engineering. : 

My points were underscored by a news 
item in the National Observer of Febru- 
ary 14. I ask unanimous consent that 
the story be printed in the Recorp fol- 
lowing my remarks to illustrate the need 
for my legislation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lack oF ENGINEERS Drives New Jersey To 
TRAIN Irs OWN 

TRENTON, N.J.—Federal aid has caused a 
boom in highway construction throughout 
the Nation. But, as New Jersey has discov- 
ered, there aren’t enough highway engineers 
to design and build the new roads and im. 
prove present roads. 

The shortage of trained personnel is ex- 
pected to get worse, and the department has 
taken the obvious course of stepping up its 
recruitment program to fill 100 openings. 
But it has found that colleges aren't turning 
out enough engineers, and private firms lure 
them away with higher pay. Last year, it 
was able to hire only 30 engineers. 

So, to supplement recruiting, the depart- 
ment has started to produce engineers itself. 
It has enrolled 86 of its nonprofessional en- 
gineering employees, such as draftsmen, map- 
readers, and engineering aids, in the first of 
a series of special night courses, 

It will take 5 years for a man to qualify 
for assistant highway engineer, by attending 
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classes 3 nights a week at three county 
vocational schools at State expense while 
maintaining full-time employment. The 
vocational schools were selected as less 
costly than accredited engineering schools. 
Courses, such as mathematics, soil mechan- 
ics, surveying, paving, and materials, were 
specifically programed for the department, 
and many of the instructors are highway de- 
partment engineers. The courses add up to 
the equivalent of 2 years of college. 

At the end of 5 years, the department will 
have new engineers and the men will have 
better jobs and higher salaries, with a po- 
tential of tripling their present pay. 


THE ATTACKS ON THE PROPOSED 
RAMPART CANYON DAM 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, one 
of the greatest of many resources of my 
State of Alaska which can be developed 
for the welfare and benefit of the econ- 
omy of the free world is an extraordi- 
narily fine damsite on the Yukon River, 
Alaska, at Rampart Canyon. The Corps 
of Engineers has estimated that 5 million 
kilowatts of hydroelectric power can be 
produced for delivery at tidewater at 
the very low cost of 2 to 3 mills per kilo- 
watt hour. This is the largest untapped 
source of hydroelectric power at the low- 
est cost of any power resource now 
known to be available to the United 
States. This is power which will, in- 
creasingly, be needed to meet the de- 
mands of an expanding American popu- 
lation and to power industries needed 
for the defense and economic growth of 
the free world. 

In the course of the last session of 
Congress and the session before that 
imaginative legislation has been enacted 
and strongly endorsed by the American 
people to root out the causes of poverty 
and eradicate the blight of economic 
insecurity from the Nation. 

Construction of the Rampart Canyon 
Dam could be one of the most signifi- 
cant attacks on poverty that can be 
imagined. The wise utilization of the 
waters of the Yukon for a new industrial 
complex in Alaska will provide thousands 
of jobs for people now lacking hope of 
economic stability and the promise of se- 
curity for their children. The construc- 
tive use of the Nation’s resources is a 
fundamental necessity in creating a cli- 
mate of economic progress in which the 
menace of poverty can be greatly dimin- 
ished. Alaskans and many students of 
economics and engineering who have in- 
vestigated the resources of the Yukon 
River believe Rampart can be a mighty 
contribution to the progress and pros- 
perity of America and that, for this rea- 
son, it must be built. 

Despite the undoubted wisdom of the 
plan for constructing Rampart Canyon 
Dam, this project has come under violent 
and unreasoning attack by certain vol- 
untary societies whose primary iterest 
is in conservation of wildlife resources. 
I am deeply sympathetic with the 
motives of individuals and groups who 
are concerned about possible losses of 
wildlife in Alaska as a result of construc- 
tion of the Rampart Dam. I am a fervent 
conservationist myself and am always 
alert to the dangers to our environment 
of wasteful destruction of wildlife. As 
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Governor of Alaska I put an end to the 
then existing bounty on the bald eagle 
and caused that noble bird to be protected 
thenceforth. I have enthusiastically 
supported the conservation measures in- 
troduced in Congress during my 6 years 
of service in the Senate. However, I 
believe it is entirely likely that construc- 
tion of Rampart Dam with the great 
reservoir to be created would greatly 
enhance the Alaska environment for all 
forms of wildlife and would permit intro- 
duction of new species not now existing 
there. I am certain that estimates of 
the loss of migratory fowl, fish, and fur- 
bearing animals which have been widely 
quoted are exaggerated and unreliable. 

The frenzied efforts of those whom I 
call “extremist” conservationists to pre- 
vent construction of Rampart Dam has 
taken on an air of irresponsibility and 
recklessness which I think must be ex- 
posed. The screeching and roaring 
against Rampart by those who call them- 
selves conservationists has repeatedly 
rent the ear of many public forums and 
has found expression in innumerable 
statements appearing in publications of 
the conservation societies. 

The latest exhibition of irresponsible 
criticism of Rampart appears in a par- 
ticularly shocking form. My attention 
has been called, as I believe has that of 
many Members of Congress, to an article 
in a publication entitled ‘Young Citizen,” 
of January 14, 1966, which presents the 
slanted opinion of Rampart which has 
been expressed by the extremely powerful 
lobbying groups interested in conserving 
ducks, geese, fish, and other forms of 
wildlife. This magazine, which is dis- 
tributed widely to schoolchildren, con- 
tains statements about the Rampart 
project which are entirely erroneous and 
which give a completely biased view of 
the importance of the project. 

Repeating the same statements that 
have been made by the conservation 
societies, the following are errors which 
appear in this article which fifth grade 
students are required by their teachers 
to study: 

First, that the “battle of Rampart 
Dam” is being fought “in the Halls of 
Congress.” In the first place I know of 
no “battle” over Rampart Dam. The 
Corps of Engineers is now endeavoring 
to complete its feasibility study of the 
project, this having been unduly delayed 
by the failure of the Secretary of the 
Interior to supply a recommendation re- 
quired by the corps before its report can 
be completed. This scientific and highly 
professional activity of the Corps of Engi- 
neers is no “battle.” In any case, no 
“battle” is being fought in the Halls of 
Congress since no legislation dealing with 
Rampart is now before any committee 
of Congress at all. 

Second, that the dam would cost about 
$1.3 billion in Federal money. This is 
entirely untrue. Every plan for con- 
struction of Rampart contemplates that 
every cent and more of the $1.3 billion 
invested for its construction would be 
repaid with interest to the U.S. Treasury. 
I am particularly dismayed that this 
erroneous statement is followed by the 
implication that this cost is why I sup- 
port construction of the Rampart Dam. 
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This is such an outrageous distortion of 
my position that I intend to make every 
effort to see that fifth grade children 
are not misled about the importance of 
Rampart. 

Third, there is no need for the vast 
amounts of electric power that it would 
produce. The Federal Power Commis- 
sion has estimated, in its study of na- 
tional power requirements completed in 
December 1964, that by 1980, less than 
15 years from now, the needs of this Na- 
tion for electricity will increase 212 times. 
Although Rampart Dam is now estimated 
to be the Nation’s single largest source 
of power, with its 5-million-kilowatt 
capacity, this would supply less than 1 
percent of the country’s needs in 1980. 
By 1990 the growth in population accom- 
panied by growth in needs for electricity 
will mean that every kilowatt of Rampart 
power will be needed even more urgently 
to supply requirements. 

Fourth, atomic power will probably be 
available by the time the dam is ready. 
This is clearly not the case. The study 
of the Federal Power Commission to 
which I have referred finds that nuclear 
power cannot be produced at a rate as 
low as that of Rampart power before 
the end of this century. Further, very 
serious problems concerning the safety 
of generation of nuclear power and dis- 
position of nuclear waste remain to be 
solved. In this connection, I would ad- 
vise the conservationists who glibly pro- 
pose substitution of nuclear power for 
Rampart power take note that the radio- 
active waste resulting from nuclear 
power production constitutes a truly 
serious problem with respect to conserva- 
tion of natural resources. Thus, sug- 
gestions of nuclear power in lieu of 
Rampart power are quite unrealistic. 

As I understand that a large number 
of Members of Congress have received 
communications from fifth-grade school- 
children protesting Rampart Dam be- 
cause of the article they read in a publi- 
cation authorized by the schools and 
assigned for reading, it is my hope that 
those who endeavor to answer these 
letters will obtain the facts concerning 
Rampart in order to give our school- 
children accurate information. 


WASHINGTON DAILY NEWS’ POWER- 
FUL PLEA FOR SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
Washington Daily News, in a recent edi- 
torial, has come out flatfootedly against 
the administration’s proposal to kill the 
school milk program. 

In as logical, as concise and as 
unanswerable an editorial as I have read 
in a long time, the News summarizes the 
arguments for continuation of the school 
milk program. r 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
editorial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INVESTMENT IN CHILDREN 


Every day, in 92,000 schools across America 
16 million children exchange a few pennies 
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for cartons of milk. The pennies are only 
part of the cost; the rest is paid by the 
Nation’s taxpayers. 

All this has been going on pleasantly for a 
dozen years until it’s as much a part of the 
school scene as homework. Now President 
Johnson proposes quite a change. 

He wants to cut the program 80 percent 
and to give what's left only to the needy. 
How this would happen, in the actuality of 
school lunch lines, is not explained. 

Nor is it explained what happens to the 
$80 million worth of milk the program rep- 
resents. Industry sources say the Govern- 
ment would have to buy the milk anyway 
as a surplus commodity. Then it would be 
stored expensively, as butter, cheese or dry 
milk. If that is the case, no real saving is 
indicated. 

The school milk program has been a rela- 
tively small public health investment in 
children at all economic levels. As long as 
the Government is in the subsidy business 
and up to its ears in surplus commodities, 
it seems better to keep the kids drinking 
milk than to put it in storage. 

If all agriculture price props were removed, 
that might be a different story. 


SCHOOL MILK CUTBACK GOES 
AGAINST THE GRAIN OF NEW SO- 
CIETY’S PROGRAMS 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, I am 
gratified to report that 37 of my Senate 
colleagues have already joined me in my 
efforts to maintain the special milk pro- 
gram for schoolchildren at its present 
level by joining me in sponsoring legisla- 
tion to make the present program perma- 
nent. 

It is not difficult to understand why 
the program is receiving such over- 
whelming support. It has proved itself 
over the years as a means of insuring 
proper nutrition for our Nation’s young- 
sters. The administration’s proposal to 
cut the program by 80 percent and utilize 
a means test in distributing milk under 
the program simply flies in the face of the 
facts. 

Frankly, I have difficulty in under- 
standing why an administration which 
has proposed and enacted such a vast 
amount of social legislation wishes to 
cripple the school milk program. The 
inconsistency of this proposal, when com- 
pared with the social legislation proposed 
by President Johnson and passed by Con- 
gress over the past 2 years, was brought 
home to me anew by two pieces of mail 
I received in my office recently. : 

The first was a pamphlet put out by the 
Office of Economic Opportunity describ- 
ing the way in which a Headstart pro- 
gram should be run. The pamphlet 
stated under the heading, “Improving 
Nutrition”: 

Midmorning and midafternoon snacks 
should be a part of the daily routine and 


should be planned to provide maximum 
nourishment, 


Yet the Department of Agriculture has 
stated before the House Agriculture Com- 
mittee that it is no longer appropriate 
to provide children “with additional milk 
service over and above that consumed 
with their complete lunch at reduced 
cost” unless these children pass a means 
test. 
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The second piece of mail was a letter 
I received from a young Wisconsin 
mother. This is what she wrote: 

As the mother of seven children I object 
strenuously to the proposed cutback to the 
milk subsidy program and aim it just for the 
needy. At present my children drink a com- 
bination of one-half powdered and one-half 
whole milk to the tune of 144 gallons per 
day (95 cents per day) ($6.65 per week). The 
four school age children fill in the rest of 
their needs at school in the milk program, 

We are a self-supporting family—one step 
ahead of poverty—but we need this milk pro- 
gram in order to insure the proper milk sup- 
ply for our children during the school year. 


Mr. President, this family probably 
would not qualify under a means test for 
free school milk. If it could qualify, it 
probably would be too proud to do so. 
But, as the letter states, this family is 
“one step ahead of poverty.” How can 
we reconcile the impact on this and lit- 
erally millions of other families of a cut- 
back in the school milk program with 
the importance of midmorning and mid- 
afternoon snacks as indicated in the 
Project Headstart pamphlet. I do not 
believe that we can. I hope the admin- 
istration will take a second look at the 
80-percent cutback proposal before they 
ask us to vote it up or down. 


THE LEGAL POSITION OF THE 
UNITED STATES IN SOUTH VIET- 
NAM 


Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, last January 25 an organization de- 
scribing itself as the Lawyer’s Committee 
on American Policy Towards Vietnam 
wrote to the President decrying the ac- 
tions of the United States in that country. 

The letter, subsequently described in 
the press at great length, said the com- 
mittee had reached the “regrettable but 
inescapable conclusion” that our actions 
“contravene the essential provisions of 
the United Nations Charter, to which we 
are bound by treaty; violate the Geneva 
accords, which we pledged to observe; are 
not sanctioned by the treaty creating the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization; and 
violate our own Constitution and the sys- 
tem of checks and balances which is at 
the heart of it.” 

On Monday, Mr. President, the house 
of delegates of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation unanimously repudiated the posi- 
tion taken by the Lawyer’s Committee on 
American Policy Towards Vietnam—a 
position that has been echoed by several 
Members of the Congress. 

This morning, the White House made 
available a letter from five of the coun- 
try’s most outstanding scholars of inter- 
national law: Prof. Louis B. Sohn, of 
Harvard; Prof. Myres McDougal, of Yale; 
Prof. William Bishop, of Michigan; Prof, 
Neill Alford, of Virginia; and Prof. Rich- 
ard Baxter, of Harvard. 

These distinguished students of the law 
conclude by saying: 

The legal position of the United States in 
South Vietnam is clearly defensible. It 
would, in fact, seem the legal position most 
compatible with protecting the genuine self- 


determination of the people of South Viet- 
nam. 
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Because this letter deals thoroughly— 
and, to my mind, conclusively—with the 
doubts raised by the Lawyer’s Commit- 
tee on American Policy Towards Viet- 
nam, I ask unanimous consent that it be 
included at this point in my remarks. 

I express the hope that it will be widely 
reported by the press, at least as widely 
as was the Lawyer’s Committee state- 
ment. I commend it to the attention of 
the Senate at a time when we are being 
asked to support those legal principles 
with the resources our soldiers need in 
Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA., 
February 14, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR PRESIDENT JOHNSON: The law profes- 
sors who sign this letter or whose names are 
appended to it are all currently teachers of 
international law or teachers maintaining an 
active professional interest in this subject. 
This letter is written to state our disagree- 
ment with the conclusion of the Lawyers 
Committee on American Policy Toward Viet- 
nam contained in its letter to you of Janu- 
ary 25, 1966. The lawyers committee con- 
cludes actions by the United States in Viet- 
nam “contravene the essential provisions of 
the United Nations Charter * * * violate the 
Geneva accords * * * are not sanctioned by 
the treaty creating the Southeast Treaty 
Organization * * (and violate) our own 
Constitution * * +” We comment upon the 
objection of the committee resting upon 
American constitutional grounds only to 
note that it turns upon a narrow construc- 
tion of Presidential power in foreign and 
military affairs, with little support in con- 
stitutional history, and apparently aban- 
doned in 1861 even by President Lincoln, to 
whom the committee twice refers, after his 
opposition as a Congressman in 1848 to the 
policies of President Polk in the war with 
Mexico. . 

Our principal concern is with the commit- 
tee’s erroneous analysis of the international 
legal position of the United States in its 
assistance to the Republic of South Vietnam. 
As many of us affirmed in our letter to you 
of November 20, 1965, initiated by Prof. E. 
Ernest Goldstein of the University of Texas 
Law School: 

“The presence of U.S. forces in South Viet- 
nam at the request of the Government of 
that country is lawful under general prin- 
ciples of international law and the United 
Nations Charter. The engagement of U.S. 
forces in hostilities at the request of the 
Government of South Vietnam is a legiti- 
mate use of force in defense of South Viet- 
nam against aggression. We believe that the 
evidence indicates that the United States 
and South Vietnam are taking action that 
attacks neither the territorial integrity nor 
the political independence of the People’s 
Republic of Vietnam—action that seeks only 
to terminate aggression originating in North 
Vietnam.” 

We reaffirm this statement. While we 
anticipate diverse views upon questions gen- 
erated by a policy as important as that of the 
United States in South Vietnam, and wel- 
come discussion of these issues, the letter of 
the lawyers committee contains such egre- 
gious errors that we consider necessary an 
immediate refutation of the most significant 
of these. 

The lawyers committee develops an exces- 
sively narrow construction of article 51 of 
the Charter of the United Nations. It mis- 
understands the difference between collective 
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security arrangements under article 51 of the 
charter and regional arrangements under 
article 52. The committee totally disregards 
the inherent right of individual or collective 
self-defense, in the sense of states aiding 
each other against attack by the invitation of 
their established governments, well estab- 
lished in international custom and recog- 
nized expressly or tacitly in a long succession 
of security treaties and in the Charter of the 
United Nations. 

These various errors which distort the 
perspective of the committee are accentuated 
by an apparent blindness toward the well- 
documented direct and indirect aggression 
by the Democratic Republic of North Viet- 
nam which the United States seeks to repel. 

We have not, as a group, read the 26-page 
memorandum, apparently endorsed by a 
number of our distinguished colleagues, and 
referred to by the committee as the basis for 
its letter. Our comments are based upon 
statements in the letter of the committee 
and in the article concerning the letter ap- 
pearing at page 6 of the New York Times of 
February 5, 1966. 

The committee’s apparent contention that 
a collective self-defense agreement between 
a member of the United Nations and a non- 
member is precluded by article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter has little basis. In- 
deed, the article refers to an inherent right 
which the charter does not purport to deny, 
and probably could not deny, a nonmember; 
this right having been affirmed in customary 
international law and recognized in a long 
succession of security treaties. 

The history of the article is well known. 
The article was framed principally to ac- 
commodate the obligations of the American 
Republics assumed under the Act of Chapul- 
tepec. There is nothing in the charter 
which might impair significantly the in- 
herent right of individual or collective self- 
defense. 

The territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of South Vietnam has been 
threatened by North Vietnam. Action taken 
by U.S. forces. has been proportional to 
aggression undertaken by North Vietnam and 
to attacks upon U.S. units. There have 
been no threats by the United States against 
the territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of North Vietnam: to the con- 
trary—promises of economic assistance have 
been made if it ceases its aggression. The 
policy of the United States has been con- 
sistently to shift the conflict from a coercive 
to a diplomatic context, using United Na- 
tions facilities to the extent that these are 
available. 

The United States can rely upon an in- 
herent right of individual and collective 
self-defense apart from the charter and not 
superseded by it. It is also important to 
insist that the United States, like other 
states, has the competence, upon the in- 
vitation of a particular state being subjected 
to aggression, to act until the United Na- 
tions can deal effectively with the kinds of 
aggression. characterizing conflicts of the 
type in South Vietnam. 

There is no requirement in the United 
Nations Charter, in any other international 
agreement or in international custom that 


parties to a collective security pact have 


regional identity, historically or geographi- 
cally. There is no apparent conflict between 
the U.S. action in South Vietnam and the 
SEATO (Manila) Treaty, the Saigon Govern- 
ment (“free territory uncer jurisdiction of 
the State of Vietnam”) having requested 
assistance. 

The contention by the lawyers committee 
that South Vietnam is not a state because 
described as a “temporary zone” in the 
Geneva accords of 1954 ignores the facts 
of 12 years during which South Vietnam has 
received widespread recognition. The sig- 
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natories to the Geneva accords could have 
had no competence forever to preclude oth- 
ers from recognizing South Vietnam as a 
state. The widespread recognition of South 
Vietnam likewise disposes of the argument 
that there is only one Vietnam and thus 
that the strife is purely civil. The Geneva 
accords of 1954 have been violated by the 
Communists with such regularity and aban- 
don and the conditions which the accords 
contemplated have changed so radically that 
many of their provisions, such as limitations 
upon troop reinforcements and supply im- 
ports, are now clearly obsolete. 

Your signatories share the interest of the 
lawyers committee and of the American bar 
generally in attaining world peace through 
law. They also share the desire that dip- 
lomatic rather than military instruments be 
used to attain this end. But although all 
signatories do not intend to imply that 
they approve of every U.S. action or policy 
relating to Vietnam, they agree that the 
legal position of the United States in South 
Vietnam is clearly defensible. It would, in 
fact, seem the legal position most compatible 
with protecting the genuine self-determina- 
tion of the peoples of South Vietnam. 

Very sincerely, 
Wm. W. Bisnop, Jr., 
Professor of Law, University of Michigan 
Law School. 
RICHARD R. BAXTER, 
Professor of Law, Harvard Law School. 
Myres S. McDoucat, 
Professor of Law, Yale Law School. 
Louis B. SOHN, 
Bemis Professor of International Law, 
Harvard Law School. 
NEL H. ALFORD, Jr., 
Professor of Law, University of Virginia. 


UTAH SUFFERS FROM FEDERAL 
SCHOOL FUNDS CUTBACK 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. President, the 
Johnson administration has proposed to 
cut drastically the funds for federally 
impacted schools during the coming fis- 
cal year. If this proposal is permitted 
by the Congress, Utah districts stand to 
lose more than $3 million in the next fis- 
cal year: 

This would result in a drastic slash in 
Federal aid to local school districts and 
may force these districts to curtail a wide 
variety of school services in Utah. 
School years may be shortened, salaries 
may be cut and operating programs cur- 
tailed. . 

The President has proposed the cut to 
help finance such programs as the war 
on poverty and others steeped in con- 
troversy, wild spending, and heavy in 
political patronage. Yet in an area 
where the Federal Government has a di- 
rect commitment—because, after all, it 
is responsible for creating a problem of a 
heavy influx of students that otherwise 
would not be there—the President has 
proposed a serious cut. 

Some districts such as Davis, in Utah, 
would be cut more than a million dol- 
lars; this at a time when 5,000 new em- 
ployees are being assigned to Hill Air 
Force Base located in Davis County. Mr. 
President, this cut would represent a loss 
of nearly half of its operating budget at 
a time when new federally connected 
students are being added. 

It is important that Congress restore 
Public Law 874 funds to the present au- 
thorized level. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed Budget Bureau cuts as compared 
to the Office of Education requests for 
fiscal year 1967 in Utah be listed at this 
point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


Utah districts Before cut | After cut 
Tooele County Distriet $614, 335 $261, 652 
„ 683. 454 
437, 179 27. 418 
Murray City School District.. 34,615 0 
Weber County School District. 673. 191 283, 009 
Board of Education of Ogden 

. 525, 174 197, 000 

FFC 
0 u- 

[RE cee 867 0 
Grand County District 72, 527 27. 900 
Kane County District 27, 140 10, 735 
Duchesne County Distri — 31, 119 1. 769 
Emery County District. 4 55, 594 19, 288 
D tt School Distriet 18,016 7, 962 
Was) m County District.. 43. 823 7, 845 
Cache County District 71, 096 12, 445 
Wayne Schoo! Distriet 16,317 5, 368 
Garfield County District 995 10, 409 
Morgan County School Dis- 

C— PETEN 36, 379 15, 100 


4, 761, 188 1, 670, 076 


BURIAL OF SGT. MICHAEL LAW- 
RENCE SHEA AT ARLINGTON CEM- 
ETERY, FEBRUARY 23, 1966 


Mr. PASTORE. Mr. President, today 
a soldier of World War I realized an 
American soldier’s dream of immortal- 
ity—to find his final resting place in that 
bivouac of the brave—Arlington Ceme- 
tery. 

Sgt. Michael Lawrence Shea, 109859, 
Company D, 102d Machinegun Battalion 
of the American Expeditionary Forces in 
France, a resident of Jamestown, R.I., 
had attained the age of 81 years. 

But the year of 1918—the halfway mark 
of his life—brought the badge of cour- 
age he was always proud to wear. 

If the stone that is to mark his resting 
place were spacious enough, Michael 
Shea’s younger comrades of the Ameri- 
can Legion and the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars would have inscribed upon it every 
word of the recommendation he had 
earned those bloody days of October 24- 
27, 1918. 

These younger men look beyond their 
own memories of Vietnam and Korea and 
the Pacific and European fronts of 
World War II to remember that heroism 
is the heritage of the American soldier in 
every decade. 

This is the recommendation: 

From: Commanding Officer, Company D, 
102d Machinegun Battalion. 

Subject: Recommendation, second lieuten- 
ant. 

1. The following noncommissioned officer 
has displayed marked qualities of leadership, 
bravery, and devotion to duty. Recom- 
mendation is hereby made that he be ap- 
pointed a second lieutenant. 

2. Sgt. Michael L. Shea, 109859. Company 
D, 102d Machinegun Battalion, displayed 
marked qualities of leadership, aggressive- 
ness, and devotion to duty during attack on 
enemy positions in the Bois d’Ormont, north- 
east of Ormont Farm, October 24-27, 1918. 
When the situation dictated the use of ex- 
posed positions in the face of intense artil- 
lery and machinegun fire, Sergeant Shea con- 
tinued to visit his gun squads, keeping them 
intact, advised of situation, and inspiring 
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confidence in them under the most trying 
circumstances by his nal example and 
performance of duty in the face of the great- 
est of danger. Continuous and effective 
sniping by Sergeant Shea’s guns from posi- 
tions established by him after personal ob- 
servation of possible target resulted in losses 
for the enemy. Sergeant Shea displayed ini- 
tiative and aggressiveness by making oppor- 
tunities for his guns that resulted in enemy 
losses, one entire machinegun crew being 
killed in an attempt to get in behind our in- 
fantry and another enemy gun being com- 
pletely silenced after its location had been 
ascertained. When an enemy shell landed 
near one of machinegun squads, killing or 
wounding the entire crew, Sergeant Shea, 
though himself painfully wounded, helped 
in every way possible to administer first aid 
and dress his men’s wounds, refusing all at- 
tention until after his men had been pro- 
vided for. 
JOHN C. MARROLL, 
First Lieutenant, Infantry, U.S. Army, 
Commanding. 


The treasured enlistment record of 
Sergeant Shea was a procession of peri- 
lous engagements: Chemin des Dames, 
February 11, 1918, to March 17, 1918; 
Toul Sectors, May 31, 1918, to June 6, 
1918, and June 20, 1918; Chateau-Thi- 
erry, July 18, 1918; St. Mihiel, September 
12, 1918; Meuse, September 24, 1918; Ar- 
gonne, October 15, 1918; and Verdun, 
October 27, 1918. 

These are names and places and dates 
for the history classes of our schools 
to record in terms of heroes—human 
heroes—who wrote those pages of his- 
tory in patriotic service and sacrifice. 
These are sacrifices to be remembered 
when the freedoms of mankind are at 
stake—when new generations must re- 
call the lives that made their liberties 
secure. 

To the devoted wife who survives 
Sergeant Shea—Mrs. Bertha Dannin 
Shea—goes the sympathy and apprecia- 
tion of an entire people. This was ex- 
pressed in the honors of Arlington as the 
young soldier of today draped the flag 
of our country over the casket of the 
soldier of yesterday—who is our soldier 
forever. 

So Sgt. Michael Lawrence Shea joins 
his Arlington comrades of many wars— 
old soldiers who will never die—as long 
as this land of our never forgets. 


INVESTIGATION OF AT. & T. BY 
THE FEDERAL COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMISSION 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the Subcommittee on Administrative 
Practice and Procedure has followed 
with intense interest the investigation of 
A.T. & T. by the Federal Communications 
Commission. One reason for our interest 
is that this is probably the most impor- 
tant single administrative proceeding in 
a decade. 

Second, and equally important, is the 
fact that the FCC has adopted a rather 
unusual procedural approach to the 
problem. 

A very pertinent analysis of this ap- 
proach was contained in an editorial in 
the Washington Evening Star of Janu- 
ary 29, 1966. S 

I ask unanimous consent that the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Evening Star, 
Jan. 29, 1966] 


AN ODD KIND OF COURT 


A private citizen haled into court might 
properly feel some uneasiness if he found 
the prosecutor privately meeting with the 
judge to suggest how the trial might be run, 
even to ruling on objections and tinkering 
with the way evidence could be submitted. 

Yet that is roughly the position in which 
the American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
finds itself in the current rate proceedings 
before the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion. True enough, a regulatory agency isn’t 
a court, and the affair is being billed as an in- 
vestigation, not a trial. But the whole busi- 
ness apparently is a close enough parallel to 
have brought a stinging objection from one 
of the FCC Commissioners, Lee Loevinger, to 
the way the agency plans to run the hearings. 

What disturbs both Mr, Loevinger and 
A.T. & T. is the role of the Common Carrier 
Bureau, an arm of the FCC. The Bureau 
not only has the rights of an investigator 
and prosecutor but also participates in some 
Commission decisions. 

As Mr. Loevinger put it, the FCC in effect 
“has authorized one of the adversary parties 
to this proceeding to rule upon objections 
filed by the other party, to suggest procedure 
to be followed, and to specify the issues and 
the order of consideration of evidence, all 
without notice or opportunity for comment 
from the other party.” 

Mr. Loevinger has described all this with 
such adjectives as unfair, inefficient, un- 
reasonable, and impractical. And while he 
has drawn the fire of one colleague who 
doesn’t think a rate hearing should be run 
precisely like a court trial, it seems to us the 
Commissioner has a point. 

There can be no quarrel with the FCC's 
investigation of the telephone company’s 
rates. The agency is well within its rights 
in ordering such a study. And although 
A.T. & T. stockholders have been displaying 
nervousness since the probe began, no dam- 
age to the company’s reputation is likely to 
eventuate. 

However, it is a matter of legitimate con- 
cern that the company should receive fair- 
play during the hearings to come. The way 
ground rules are set up now, the match looks 
pretty one sided. 


WHITNEY YOUNG ON THE GREAT 
JOB OF AMERICAN NEGROES IN 
VIETNAM 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, the 
course of civil rights legislation in the 
past 2 years has been so spectacular that 
many people have assumed that civil 
rights problems are now a thing of the 
past. This is especially true of an 
America in which Vietnam has yanked 
public attention away from almost every 
other subject and monopolized so much 
of public and government concern. 

Yet, as we know, the civil rights prob- 
lem is still as real and as deep as the 
prejudice which still blinds and sickens 
too many Americans. 

One development which I have found 
has done much to overcome racism in 
recent months has been the remarkable 
performance by Negroes serving their 
country in combat in Vietnam. 

The perceptive and able Whitney 
Young, whose syndicated column is car- 
ried throughout the country, recently 
wrote of the performance of Negro troops 
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in South Vietnam. He showed eloquent- 
ly that this patriotic demonstration is 
nothing new for Negroes. He concludes 
in a passage which all Americans should 
take to heart: 

But I suppose the point of all this is to 
stimulate us to accelerate the pace with 
which we close the gap between Negro citi- 
zens and other citizens in this country before 
those courageous veterans of Vietnam return 
to find that that for which they fought at 
great sacrifice thousands of miles from home 
is not yet a reality in their own communities. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the column written by Whitney 
Young be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WAR AND AFTERMATH 
(By Whitney M. Young, Jr.) 


Frederick Douglass said: “Once let the 
black man get up on his person the brass 
letters, U.S. Let him get an eagle on his 
button and a musket on his shoulder, and 
there is no power on earth which can deny 
that he has earned the right to citizenship 
in the United States.” 

I am reminded of this as I think of the 
role our Negro soldiers are playing in Viet- 
nam—and this apart from the controversies 
concerning the war and America’s involve- 
ment in it. 

There are, unfortunately, many Americans 
who remain unconvinced by the obvious 
imperatives to move swiftly and immedi- 
ately in the direction of equal opportunity. 

For these I recommend a hard look at the 
record of our fighting personnel in Vietnam 
where, to all intents and purposes, race is 
irrelevant. At that distant outpost in south- 
east Asia, in spite of dangers and loneliness, 
the muck and mire of a war-torn land, Negro 
soldiers fight and die courageously as repre- 
sentatives of all America. 

The Negro soldier is more integrated in 
this conflict than in any other, and more 
integrated in that setting than at any pres- 
ent-day American base. 

In the job to which he has been assigned 
the Negro soldier has demonstrated skill, 
courage, and loyalty equal to that exhibited 
by all others. It would seem that if there 
were any individual looking for reasons to 
evade this service, and who had any argu- 
ments for resisting participation, that in- 
dividual would be a Negro. But he has not 
done so, and for this reason—as well as for 
many others—every American who, in one 
way or another, has blocked fair and equal 
treatment for the Negro citizens here at home 
should engage in some soul searching and 
an analysis of his own attitudes and motiva- 
tions. 

In spite of brutal discrimination, humilia- 
tion, segregation—and even slavery—the Ne- 
gro has readily responded to the call of the 
colors and has given his all for his country 
in time of war, even when that country has 
given little indication that it considers him 
a first-class citizen. 

The records go far back into the American 
Revolution—where Crispus Attucks was the 
first American to give his life in the Boston 
massacre—the Civil War, the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War, and every other war that the Na- 
tion has fought. In a large percentage of 
cases he volunteered his services, and there 
Were even instances where he actually had 
to fight for the right to fight. Often his 
skills were underutilized, and various 
branches of the Armed Forces either would 
not give him opportunity to apply those 
skills or by official policy assigned him to 
only menial tasks. 

Today this has changed substantially. But 
not nearly as fast as it should; or as fast here, 
on the home bases, as in Vietnam. It is 
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still a rather tragic commentary on Ameri- 
can society that some Negro enlistees feel 
that a greater economic security, educa- 
tional opportunity, and dignity can be 
achieved in the Armed Forces than in the 
private sector of our lives. 

But I suppose the point of all this is to 
stimulate us to accelerate the pace with 
which we close the gap between Negro citi- 
zens and other citizens in this country be- 
fore these courageous veterans of Vietnam 
return to find that that for which they 
fought at great sacrifice thousands of miles 
from home is not yet a reality in their own 
communities. 


FOSTER GRANDPARENTS PROGRAM 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I 
would like to say a few words about a 
project being conducted in New Hamp- 
shire as a part of the war against pov- 
erty, a project which I think deserves & 
a real pat on the back. 

I refer to the foster grandparents pro- 
gram being conducted under the aus- 
pices of the New Hampshire Social Wel- 
fare Council. This project, which is part 
of a national antipovery demonstration 
program, has enlisted about 25 elderly 
persons with low incomes to serve as fos- 
ter grandparents to the extremely un- 
fortunate young children at the Laconia 
State School and, just recently, at St. 
Peter’s Orphanage in Manchester. Even- 
tually there will be as many as 38 elderly 
participants at these and perhaps other 
institutions. The foster grandparents 
earn $1.25 an hour for up to 20 hours 
of service per week to supplement ex- 
tremely meager resources—one of them 
had previously subsisted on $40 a month. 

Mr. President, there is no doubt that 
this project is accomplishing much that 
is worthwhile—both for the pathetic lit- 
tle children and the poor and lonely 
elderly participants. The children in- 
volved, all of whom are under 5 years of 
age, are terribly disadvantaged: Many 
are mentally retarded or extremely pal- 
sied; some are blind or deaf or both; 
some are tragically disfigured—and all 
are alone in the world. Most have never 
known real love and affection. At the 
Laconia State School, before this pro- 
gram began, each nurse had charge of 
19 youngsters, all of whom are inconti- 
nent and unable to feed themselves. The 
sheer physical task of feeding and clean- 
ing the children and cleaning the wards 
meant that many of the children simply 
lay on their beds all day long, except 
when being fed or cleaned, staring at 
the walls of their wards with blank eyes. 

Now these children are given personal, 
loving care by their foster grandparents. 
Little personalities are being developed. 
The children’s facial expressions are 
changing—smiles are replacing looks of 
fear—and previously unused limbs are 
being tested. In some cases, real prog- 
ress is being made. 

The previously lonely and largely des- 
titute foster grandparents have found 
new purpose in life, as well as a new 
source of income. So great is their en- 
thusiasm for their work that on the day 
following a recent snowstorm, when all 
State offices were closed and local busi- 
ness paralyzed, only 4 of 21 foster grand- 
parents failed to report for their regular 
tours of duty at the Laconia State School. 
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The feelings of the elderly participants 
can be summed up in the words of one 
foster grandmother, who says: 

We were lonely, and beginning to feel on 
the shelf, so to speak, and not really needed. 
These children have presented a challenge, 
and each day we look forward to going back. 
We're old and lame and stiff in the morning 
but by afternoon we've forgotten our ills and 
we feel a newness of life. To some of us 
who have been dependent on our own chil- 
dren to help in a financial way, this project 
has proved to be a blessing. We are grateful 
for this opportunity and wouldn't miss it 
for the world. 

Mr. President, this program strikes me 
as being an eminently worthwhile part 
of the war against poverty, and a real 
godsend to the little children and elderly 
persons who are participating. I want 
to take this opportunity, therefore, to 
highly commend the project and its di- 
rector, Mr. Vallance A. Wickens, and his 
fine staff, which includes Mrs. Pierrette 
Guay and Mrs. Pauline Sherman. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, the edi- 
tor and publisher of the Arizona Daily 
Star in Tucson, Mr. William R. Mathews, 
has traveled extensively throughout the 
Far East and has recently visited Viet- 
nam. He is an experienced and percep- 
tive observer of foreign affairs whose 
editorials have won him a distinguished 
reputation. 

On February 15, Mr. Mathews pub- 
lished an editorial about our Nation’s 
policies in Vietnam which I believe is 
most timely and well reasoned. I com- 
mend it to every Member of the Senate 
and ask unanimous consent that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Tucson (Ariz.) Daily Star, Feb. 
15, 1966] 
WHEN Peace ATTEMPTS Fan., Wan FOLLOWS 

Amid all of the public debate that is 
now going on throughout the country, there 
is one outstanding fact. Not a single thing 
new has been proposed. Practically all of 
the suggestions that critics have made have 
been tried over and over again by President 
Johnson. In every case, despite the Presi- 
dent’s urgent pleading, failure has resulted. 

Let us go down the list. 

The most recent suggestion is the one 
made by Gen. James Gavin to establish 
enclaves in and around the principal cities 
of South Vietnam. As the President has 
said correctly, that is going on right now, 
and has been going on. Every military opera- 
tion has been based on some important South 
Vietnam city. The big trouble in Vietnam 
is that on account of lack of troops and 
overly cautious leadership the current mili- 
tary operations amount to little more than 
reconnaissance forays into the countryside. 

The same might be said of George Ken- 
nan’s testimony before the Fulbright com- 
mittee. He wails about the danger of bomb- 
ing industrial targets. It might bring China 
into the war. He failed to mention that 
Peiping shouted warnings about bombing be- 
fore we began the bombing that is now 
going on daily. He conspicuously laments, 
as almost everybody in our entire Nation 
does, that the war is going badly. He offers 
not one feasible suggestion of a construc- 
tive character. 

No wonder the President said that we 
were already doing what these noted experts 
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said. He could have gone much further by 
recounting again and again how he has al- 
ready acted on the suggestions of other 
critics. He has gone repeatedly to the 
United Nations, and was urged by its Secre- 
tary General to cease bombing. 

He stopped the bombing for 37 days, be- 
cause he was told that if he did, it then 
would be possible to get negotiations started. 
He has used every influence he could find 
to try to persuade Hanoi to come to a con- 
ference table. He has made it plain, 
through his lack of vigor in prosecuting the 
war, and particularly in withholding the 
bombing of the industrial complexes in and 
around Hanoi and Haiphong, that he wants 
to get American troops out of South Viet- 
nam, 

Now the suggestion is made we should 
negotiate with the Vietcong. There has 
been no response from Hanoi, yet critics 
continue to blame the President. They 
seem to think he has some kind of magic 
that he refuses to use, and that Vietcong 
leaders in Hanoi are reasonable people. 

Suggestions are made that we should be- 
gin our political and economic work in the 
villages. Too little publicity, except in the 
Arizona Daily Star, has been given to the 
rapidly growing program that has been 
underway for months, if not years, of village 
help. The United States is furnishing raw 
materials and technical aid,, advice, and 
supervision. Enormous progress has been 
made reclaiming villages from the Vietcong. 
The educational program not only has in- 
volved building new schoolhouses and train- 
ing teachers, but also the printing of more 
than 2 million textbooks. 

If the President is to be criticized, he 
should be criticized for making war too 
cautiously. He has listened too much to 
his critics, as continued offers to negotiate 
and make peace show. The result is that 
Hanoi, Moscow, and Peiping see him as a 
weakling. They reject scornfully his pro- 
posals, because they see chances of a complete 
victory over a nation that fights a war as 
if it were a paper tiger. 

When an enemy rejects all offers to nego- 
tiate or ‘meet, there is only one thing left 
to do, and that is to take the offensive on 
the land, the sea, and the air, and hurt the 
enemy so badly that he will plead to make 
peace. 


THE MEAT AND POULTRY PROD- 
UCTS INSPECTION LAWS 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, I op- 
pose any amendment to the meat and 
poultry products inspection laws which 
would shift the cost of inspection from 
public funds to the -processor. These 
proposals are inconsistent with the 
philosophy of the inspection laws and 
would adversely affect the health and 
welfare of the American consumer as 
well as Maryland’s important. poultry 
industry and meatpacking industries. 

The purpose of Federal inspection is 
to protect the public safety by insuring 
that only healthy animals which have 
been processed under sanitary conditions 
move in interstate commerce. Like our 
pure food and drug laws, the meat and 
poultry inspection acts are for the bene- 
fit of the general public. To shift the 
cost of inspection to the producer might 
‘encourage some smaller producers to 
cease interstate shipments to avoid Fed- 
eral inspection costs and thereby jeop- 
ardize the health of purchasers in those 
States. This occurred in 1947, when 
meat inspection costs were shifted to 
packers, and 51 companies dropped Fed- 
eral meat inspection. As a result of 
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public outcry, the meat inspection costs 
were returned to the Federal Govern- 
ment 1 year later. 

Shifting the cost of inspection to meat 
and poultry processors would merely take 
this expense out of the Federal budget 
and shift it to consumers in the form of 
higher prices for meat and poultry. 
Such a price rise would force low-income 
families to eat more meatless meals. In 
effect, the cost of inspection would be 
partially borne by those families who 
can least afford it rather than by the 
entire taxpaying public. 

Finally, any reduction in meat and 
poultry consumption would have a severe 
adverse impact upon Maryland producers 
and packers. Poultry production is a 
highly competitive industry which is lo- 
cated in a part of our State that sorely 
lacks adequate employment opportuni- 
ties. To shift inspection costs to the 
poultry industry could seriously disturb 
the economy of our Eastern Shore and 
put productive people out of work. 


PROGRESS IN BUILDING CODES 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, the 
February issue of American County Gov- 
ernment, the, magazine. of the National 
Association of Counties, carries an ex- 
cellent editorial by Mr. Bernard F. Hil- 
lenbrand, the executive director of the 
association and the editor of the maga- 
zine. The editorial is entitled “Prog- 
ress in Building Codes—at Last.” The 
editorial commends the Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations 
for its recent adoption of a comprehen- 
sive report dealing with the moderniza- 
tion of building codes and the need for 
increased attention to the problem by 
all three levels of government. In the 
report the Commission submits a num- 
ber of recommendations for the consid- 
eration of the Congress and of State leg- 
islatures. 

Icommend Mr. Hillenbrand and his or- 
ganization for their interest in work- 
ing toward solutions of the many prob- 
lems, in this difficult field. I, ask 
unanimous consent that the text of the 
editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROGRESS IN BUILDING CopEs—-AT Last 

(By Bernard F. Hillenbrand) 

Congratulations to the Advisory Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations (ACIR) 
for its brandnew (January 13, 1966) report 
recommending a presidentially appointed 
building code drafting group to develop a 
Single model performance building code to 
be made available for optional adoption by 
States and localities. 

This is an enromously important first step 
to return some sort of order to the con- 
tinuing building code mess. It is estimated 
that there are 5,000 separate building codes 
in the United States. A great many com- 
munities have no codes at all. Most of the 
existing codes are specification codes. Many 
argue that these have restricted the free use 
of new and unproved products because many 
specification codes favor one product over 
another and thereby restrict competition. 

At present there are four major private 
proprietary codes sold to local subscribers. 
Manufacturers have pointed out that the 
variations between these codes and the re- 
strictions added by their subscribers have 
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made it difficult to apply fully mass manu- 
facturing techniques to the factory produc- 
tion and national sale of houses and building 
components. Such a mass process is com- 
parable to those which have given us the 
relatively inexpensive automobile and elec- 
trical appliance. One authoritative maga- 
zine has estimated that the code jungle may 
add $1,000 to the cost of a new house. 

At the ACIR hearing it was reported that 
three of the four proprietary code groups 
hoped to have a first draft of a uniform 
model code finished “by summer.” This 
would be wonderful news (1) if all four 
proprietary code groups were joining in the 
effort; (2) if the model were a performance 
code instead of a specification one; and (8) 
if this effort resulted in a real follow-through 
and is not a delaying tactic to thwart a na- 
tional model performance code, 

This effort to consolidate is a step that is 
decades overdue and, if properly developed, 
could make a major contribution to Ameri- 
can building, 

The ACIR report recommends that all lev- 
els of government and the proprietary code 
groups participate in the drafting of a model 
performance code. It recommends that the 
drafting be done by a separate group or as 
part of the program of the Temporary Na- 
tional Commission on Codes, Zoning and 
Taxation, and Development Standards rec- 
ommended by the President in his 1965 
message on urban areas. 

The ACIR report completely rejects the 
idea that the Federal Government develop a 
national building code and enforce it on the 
States and localities through the grant-in- 
aid device. It was the unanimous opinion of 
the Commission that the individual States 
should be the agencies to determine what 
code or codes will be adopted at the State and 
local level. 

In addition to the recommendations for a 
group to develop a model performance code, 
the Commission also recommends: 

1. That Federal agencies be instructed to 
develop and use a common set of standards 
in Federal construction. 

2. That Federal and State research on 
building» codes, specifications testing, and 
enforcement and procedures be expanded. 

3. That each State prepare and promulgate 
a comprehensive model building code for per- 
missive adoption by local political subdivi- 
sions,and establish a State building construc- 
tion review agency. 

4. That each State establish professional 
qualifications for building inspectors, license 
candidates, and establish State training 
programs. 

There are many sincere people who feel 
that a uniform model code would somehow 
be a violation of States rights and local home 
rule. The plain fact is, however, that we al- 
ready have single uniform model codes in 
such areas as electrical equipment, plumbing, 
and refrigeration. There really is no evidence 
that these single uniform model codes have 
in any way undermined State and local gov- 
ernment prerogatives. 

New York State has already demonstrated 
the value of the recommendations of the 
ACIR. Its 1951 performance code has been 
adopted by two-thirds of the codable commu- 
nities in that State and is working well. 

Every county interested in codes should 
read the ACIR report. NACO will be happy 
to provide a copy free of charge as soon as 
they are available from the printer. 

This may very well be the single most 
valuable as well as the most, controversial 
report produced to date by the Commission: 


NEW FRONT 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, to 
fight ideas one must use other ideas, and 
this is the other front on which we are 
fighting in Vietnam. 
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Only guns can hold back guns— 


The Atlanta Constitution has pointed 
out, adding— 
What happens behind the US. military 
shield is equally important in this new kind 
of warfare. 


The newspaper found hope in the ad- 
ministration’s new emphasis on an eco- 
nomic and social offensive, commenting 
that— 

The presence of the U.S. Secretaries of Ag- 
riculture and Health, Education, and Welfare 
at the President’s Hawaiian conference is as 
important as the presence of the generals. 


The newspaper states: 

The long, hard climb toward responsive 
government free of externally imposed dom- 
ination must be accelerated if the defense 
of South Vietnam is to mean anything. 


In the belief that this editorial from 
which I have quoted will shed light on a 
matter of great national and interna- 
tional concern I am asking permission of 
my colleagues to have it inserted in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed ir the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution, 

Feb. 8, 1966] 
THE War WIDENS 


The emphasis at Honolulu on an economic 
and social offensive in South Vietnam is en- 
couraging. 

Only guns can hold bac guns, of course. 
So long as the Communists reject peace and 
persist in attempts to take South Vietnam by 
force, they must be held back. 

What happens behind the U.S. military 
shield is equally important in this new kind 
of warfare, however. 

And the presence of the U.S. Secretaries of 
Agriculture and Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare at the President’s Hawaiian conference 
is as important as the presence of the gen- 
erals. 

United States aid efforts in South Vietnam 
have already introduced health, education, 
and agriculture innovations on a revolu- 
tionary scale. 

But the mere doubling of the rice crop, 
the construction of 12,000 hospitals and 
clinics, the creation of 5,000 classrooms, the 
supply of millions of textbooks and vac- 
cinations—all of this has been insufficient, 
for in Saigon there has been no political 
coordination. 

It is said that the new plans for social and 
economic offensives originate now in Saigon, 
however, and that is a hopeful sign. Still, 
the President would serve this country and 
the South Vietnamese people well if he would 
lay down some firm guidelines to the Saigon 
government in these current conversations 
so as to assure that they will take advice as 
well as aid dollars in the future. Adminis- 
trative skills are short in that embattled 
country. U.S. administrators could conceiv- 
ably guide the Saigon government in making 
itself effective without intruding into its 
internal prerogatives; certainly effectiveness 
has been lacking in the past despite the 
herculean U.S. efforts to aid the people. 

No sudden miracle, no full-blown U.S.- 
style democracy, can possibly spring out of 
the shellbursts and the poverty of South 
Vietnam. But the long, hard climb toward 
responsive government free of externally 
imposed domination must be accelerated if 
the defense of South Vietnam is to mean 
anything. We're glad the President is em- 
phasizing it at Hawail. 

And we can understand the warmth of his 
rebuke to those critics who, at times, do not 
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seem to comprehend what he is trying to do, 
much less credit it. It is not an entirely dis- 
honorable undertaking for this Nation to de- 
fend, with its own lives, and raise up, with its 
own wealth, an impoverished and embattled 
people from whom it wants nothing—and a 
people who, without such help, would be 
conquered by aggression and governed by 
force. It would be a more self-indulgent 
course for this rich Nation to look the other 
way and shun responsibility to help the 
South Vietnamese on grounds they are out- 
side the sphere of our selfish interest, which 
they are. But it would hardly be a more 
honorable course. 


THE CLEANUP OF THE SOUTH END 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, one of 
the most penetrating and well-written 
newspaper articles to appear on the newly 
created U.S. Water Pollution Adminis- 
tration’s first case—the cleanup of the 
south end of Lake Michigan—was Rich- 
ard Lewis’ article in the Chicago Daily 
News of February 3, 1966. 

I would like to have Mr. Lewis’ ar- 
ticle appear at this point in the RECORD 
as an indication of the fine work under- 
taken by this commission. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Chicago (II.) Sun-Times, 

Feb. 3, 1966] 


CLEANUP OF LAKE SET 
(By Richard Lewis) 


The newly created U.S. Water Pollution 
Control Administration has scored a signal 
victory in its first case—the cleanup of the 
south end of Lake Michigan. 

Under terms of an agreement with the 
biggest complex of steel, petroleum, and 
chemical plants in the world, the health 
agency said polluted lake areas should im- 
prove markedly by next summer. 

Clustered mainly in the South Chicago 
and Indiana-Calumet areas, the industries 
agreed to meet new water-quality standards 
by purifying waste discharges by December 
1968. This means some of them will spend 
millions of dollars on water purification 
equipment. Some already have. 

The agreement was announced at a press 
conference at the Bismarck Hotel Wednesday 
by Murray Stein, Chief Enforcement Officer 
of the WPCA. 

He characterized it as “a remarkable break- 
through” in water-pollution abatement. 

Unable to predict how long it would take 
to fully restore the lake waters, Stein left no 
doubt about the WPCA’s goal: 

“What we hope for ultimately is that these 
measures will return the lake to the con- 
dition it was in when the Indians were here— 
and with the same biota (fish and plants).” 

The Enforcement Chief referred to changes 
in plantlife of the lake produced by the 
dumping of phosphates and other chemical 
wastes. These changes have affected the fish 
population. 

Experts surveying Lake Michigan have pre- 
dicted that it may take a century for the 
south end of the lake to recover the purity 
and plant and animal life it had in pre- 
metropolitan times. 

Stein and Regional WPCA Director H. W. 
Poston said these three achievements have 
been made possible by the antipollution 
agreement: 

1. “We have a program that will save the 
lower end of Lake Michigan and preserve 
quality for present and future use.” 
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2. The restoration of the lake “will be ac- 
complished in a few years.” It’s not “one of 
those programs that await the millenium.” 

3. “The program is such that it can be 
lived with by State, municipal and industrial 
parties involved.” 

The last point indicated the technique the 
Federal agency employed to persuade indus- 
try and local government to spend money on 
pollution abatement engineering. 

Concealed by the agency’s kid-glove man- 
ner was the mailed fist of a tough antipollu- 
tion law, passed by Congress last year. The 
law empowers the new agency—which the 
new law created equal to the U.S. Public 
Health Service—to take recalcitrant polluters 
into a U.S. district court, where they could 
be fined. 

Stein and his chief deputy, Peter Kuh, a 
former Chicago Sanitary District attorney, 
opened the Federal drive to clean up the lake 
last spring. 

The agency called an antipollution confer- 
ence of all industries and governmental units 
concerned with the lower end of the lake. 
The result of the weeklong session was the 
appointment of a panel of experts to draw up 
“realistic” water quality standards for the 
lake and streams that feed it. 


ASKS COMPLIANCE 


These standards were unveiled at a re- 
sumption of the conference early in January. 
At that time, Stein asked industry when it 
would be able to comply. 

Although industry spokesmen agreed in 
principle with the standards, they were not 
ready to tell the agency when they would 
be able to meet them. 

Stein recessed the conference until last 
Monday. After 2 days of executive sessions, 
a time agreement was reached—the end of 
1968. By that time, all industries and gov- 
ernment units will absolutely control waste 
discharges to meet the new criteria it was 


agreed.. 
POLICING OUTLINED 


Policing of the agreement is to be done by 
the regional office of the agency and State 
agencies. The Federal Government retains 
supervision of scientific methods to deter- 
mine compliance. 

As a concession to industrial conferees, the 
Federal agency agreed that the water quality 
criteria would be subject to adjustment when 
justified by investigations or laboratory 
findings. 

Kuh said this provision was designed to 
deal with unusual situations that are likely 
to become temporarily troublesome., Some 
variation from the time schedule may be 
granted to a few industries by State and 
local antipollution agencies, with the con- 
currence of the Federal agency. 


DEADLINE ON WORKS 


Preliminary. engineering plans for waste 
control must be filed with the agency by the 
end of this year. Final engineering plans are 
due in June 1967. 

All antipollution engineering works neces- 
sary to meet water quality standards must 
be completed by December 1968. 

Bacteria counts and chemical pollutant 
criteria adopted last month for open water 
(the lake) equal or are higher than those 
recommended by the U.S. Public Health 
Service. 


THE 50-STAR FLAG AND THE 
POST OFFICE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. President, I 
should like to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues, all of whom have in 
their States that proud repository of 
the Nation’s mail, the post office, that 
there is apparently a breakdown in com- 
munication to certain of these edifices 
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regarding news of the admission of Alas- 
ka and Hawaii to our Republic. 

The Sheridan College Young Republi- 
cans of Sheridan, Wyo., called attention 
recently to the surprising fact that fly- 
ing over the U.S. post office at Sheri- 
dan was a flag bearing, not 50, but 48 
stars. The Young Republicans memo- 
rialized my State’s congressional delega- 
tion and soon after the 48-star flag was 
hastily withdrawn and replaced with the 
current national standard. 

Mr. President, I speak on this matter, 
not for the purpose of embarrassing the 
officials of this local post office or the 
Postmaster General, whom I have noti- 
fied of this situation by letter, but to 
alert my able colleagues to the recogni- 
tion gap that may very well be prevailing 
in post offices within their States. I 
have asked Postmaster General O'Brien 
to take steps to see that in the days of 
the Great Society the only lawfully rec- 
ognized U.S. flag be flown over each of 
this Nation’s post offices. 

I would suggest that if the moneys can- 
not be readily found to purchase 50-star 
flags, perhaps some funds from the so- 
called post office beautification program 
can be diverted to this good purpose. 
In this Senator’s opinion, the flag of the 
United States is a beautiful sight over 
any building, particularly a Federal 
building. 

I ask unanimous consent Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the petition of the Sheridan 
College Young Republicans and my let- 
ter to the Postmaster General be printed 
in the Recorp with my remarks. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and petition were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERIOR AND 
INSULAR AFFAIRS, 
February 21, 1966. 

Hon. Lawrence F. O’Brien, 

The Postmaster General, 

Post Office Department, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. POSTMASTER GENERAL: I should 
like to call your attention to a rather sur- 
prising omission which was found recently 
at the post office in Sheridan, Wyo.—or, more 
properly, above the postoffice. 

It has been years since our Union was en- 
larged to include the States of Alaska and 
Hawaii. We are a Nation now with 50 proud 
and coequal States. It thus seems strange 
that in 1966 a 48-star banner would be found 
“td over the post office in my State or any 


The matter was brought to my attention 
by the Sheridan College Young Republicans 
who, in a memorial sent to Wyoming’s con- 
gressional delegation, said, in part, The 48- 
star flag is still being flown at the Sheridan 
‘County Post Office, city of Sheridan, County 
of Sheridan, State of Wyoming.” 

Following publication of the memorial, the 
ae was replaced by the postmaster at Sheri- 

n. d 


I bring this matter to your. attention with 
the hope that you will take appropriate steps 
to see that all postal installations, however 
humble they might be, are provisioned with 
the correct national standard, for no Great 
Society can fail to acknowledge 2 of the 
50 States which it governs. 

I am enclosing for your perusal a copy 
of the aforementioned memorial. 

Sincerely yours, 
MILWARD L. SIMPSON, 
U.S. Senator. 
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MEMORIAL TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED ` 


STATES WITH REFERENCE To REPLACING THE 
NATIONAL FLAG THAT Is BEING FLOWN OVER 
THE POST OFFICE IN THE CITY OF SHERIDAN, 
Wyo. 


Whereas the national flag represents the 
living country and is considered to be a living 
thing emblematic of the respect and pride 
we have for our Nation; and 

Whereas the national flag represents the 
highest ideals of individual liberty, justice, 
and equal opportunity for all; and 

Whereas there are men who are dieing 
today protecting this Nation’s commitments; 
and 


Whereas the national flag was created by 
resolution of the Continental Congress in 
Philadelphia on June 14, 1777; and 

Whereas on April 4, 1818, Congress restored 
the design to the original 13 stripes and pro- 
vided that a star should be added to the blue 
field for each new State; and 

Whereas the States of Alaska and Hawaii 
have joined the Union since the 48-star na- 
tional flag was officially flown; and 

Whereas the 48-star flag is still being flown 
at the Sheridan County Post Office, city of 
Sheridan, county of Sheridan, State of 
Wyoming: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the members of the Sheridan 
College Young Republicans, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be and it hereby 
is memorialized to take such action as may 
be necessary to replace the national flag at 
the Sheridan County Post Office; be it further 

Resolved, That the present national flag 
flown at the Sheridan County Post Office 
be destroyed according to flag etiquette by 
private burning; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy hereof be promptly 
transmitted to U.S. Senator G. W. MCGEE, 
U.S. Senator Mrwarp L. Sumpson, and Rep- 
resentative in Congress TENO RONCALIO. 

For the SCYR: > 

VIRGINIA WELLS, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 
Sheridan College Young Republicans. 
JANUARY 25, 1966. 


THE MINTING OF HALF DOLLARS 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, on 
February 15, I brought to the attention 
of the very efficient Director of the Mint, 
Hon. Eva Adams, a news item from the 
February 12 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report that “half dollars are scarce— 
virtually nonexistent—in all cities.” In 
view of the fact that the mint had dis- 
tributed enough silver half dollars bear- 
ing the likeness of the late President 
Kennedy to provide three for every man, 
woman, and child in the United States 
and, yet, practically all of them had gone 
into the hands of either collectors or 
hoarders, I asked the Director of the 
Mint to let me know what the silver in 
the previous 50-cent piece is worth and 
what the silver in the 50-cent coins to 
be minted pursuant to the coinage bill 
that I sponsored last year is worth. 

The Director of the Mint replied that 
the silver in the 50-cent coins of 90-per- 
cent fineness have a value of about 46.8 
cents, but that the silver of the new half- 
dollars of 40-percent fineness would have 
a value of about 19.1 cents. I was fur- 
ther advised that the mint has plans to 
really flood the country with the new 
coins; and if the hoarding continues, I 
shall urge the mint to continue to step 
up production because the Government 
can make a profit of nearly 30 cents on 
each one of those coins bought and re- 
tired from circulation. 
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Of course, anybody can put any senti- 
mental value he pleases upon a coin that 
bears a good likeness of former Presi- 
dent Kennedy, but speculators who 
bought those coins with a view to melt- 
ing them into bar silver now face a sub- 
stantial loss, and those who find out the 
actual worth of the new 50-cent pieces 
will be more inclined to use them as cur- 
rency than as an investment in silver. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the full text of the letter from 
Hon. Eva Adams to me on this subject 
may be printed at this point in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

‘Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D.C., February 21, 1966. 
Hon. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
U.S. Senate, 


“Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR ROBERTSON: Thank you for 
your letter of February 15, 1966, concerning 
the 50-cent coins bearing the image of the 
late President Kennedy. 

You ask what the silver in a half dollar 
is now worth at the current silver prices. 
For your information, the current market 
price of silver, the Handy and Harman quo- 
tation, continues at $1.293 per troy ounce. 
This price has been unchanged since early 
September 1963, The value of silver in the 
half dollar minted under legislation previous 
to passage of the Coinage Act of 1965, and 
for the composition authorized under the 
1965 Act is compared as follows: (1) The 
half dollar of 90 percent fineness contains 
approximately 0.36+ fine ounce of silver; this 
quantity of silver at the current price would 
have a value of about 46.8 cents; (2) the new 


*clad half dollar authorized by the Coinage 


Act of 1965, with an overall fineness of 40 
percent, contains approximately 0.14+ fine 
ounce of silver; this quantity of silver at the 
current price would have a value of about 
19.1 cents. Thus the new coin would have 
about 27.7 cents less silver in it than the 
one of higher fineness. : 

The new half dollar is now being coined 
in quantity at the Denver Mint, and a large 
stock will be accumulated prior to release 
for circulation in the early spring. As you 
know, this coin, which bears the date 1965, 
otherwise closely resembles the first Kennedy 
design half dollar. In fact, except for the 
date change, the two types cannot be told 
apart by visual inspection. Because of this 
similarity in appearance, plus the fact that 
the mint will continue to make and issue 
them in great volume, leads us to believe 
that the general public will cease to 
regard the Kennedy design ‘coins chiefly as 
mementos. « 

We realize that some time is usually nec- 
essary for the public to become acquainted 
with new coins. However, since the half- 
dollars of lower fineness are substantiahy the 
same in appearance as the present ones they 
should be well received. And, with the gen- 
eral understanding that volume production 
will continue for many years in the future, 
the public should soon begin to use half 
dollars for the purpose for which they are 
intended, as a circulating medium of ex- 
change. We are also hopeful that in due 
time, the former halves of higher silver con- 
tent will come out of hiding and assist us in 
bringing to an end the current shortage of 
this denomination. 

I trust that this will provide the informa- 
tion you wish, Senator ROBERTSON. We ap- 
preciate so much your interest and concern 
in the matter. If you have further questions, 


please do not hesitate to get in touch with us. 


Sincerely, 
Eva ADAMS, 
Director of the, Mint. 
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PROPOSED RECOGNITION OF THE 
VIETCONG 


Mr. McGEE, Mr. President, there has 
been much talk in recent days, in this 
body and out of it, about recognizing the 
Vietcong and offering it participation in 
the Government of South Vietnam. But 
this is not what the North Vietnamese, 
the masters of the National Liberation 
Front in the South, are after. They in- 
sist, as the Washington Post points out 
in its lead editorial today, on recogni- 
tion of the NLF as the sole representa- 
tive of the people of South Vietnam. 
And this, as the Post says, is tantamount 
to insisting upon unconditional sur- 
render by the United States and the 
South Vietnamese. 

It is a surrender that would abandon 
American commitments now and imperil 
American ability, in the future, to continue 
any effective resistance to Communist ag- 
gression on the Asian mainland— 


The Post continued. Its point was em- 
phasized by a second offering, written 
from Bangkok by Joseph Alsop. This 
column clearly points up the present 
danger to Thailand, the next target in 
the Communist drive to capture all of 
southeast Asia. Preparations for the 
attempted takeover, Alsop writes, are 
“undoubted, well established facts.” 
And, he adds: ` 


There can be no doubt that the shock of 
an American retreat and surrender in Viet- 
nam would open the door wide for this at- 
tempted Communist takeover. 


I ask unanimous consent that both the 
lead editorial from today’s Washington 
Post and Mr. Alsop’s column be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SPEAKING OF SURRENDER 


It is being widely argued by those who 
oppose the Government’s policies in South 
Vietnam that we are making the surrender 
of North Vietnam a condition to negotia- 
tions. What the United States is asking of 
North Vietnam is the cessation of the ag- 
gression against South Vietnam—and that 
does not require any loss of territory, sur- 
render of forces, or impairment of sover- 
eignty. 

When North Vietnam insists that the 
United States recognize the National Libera- 
tion Front as the sole representative of the 
people of South Vietnam, however, it itself 
is asking for a surrender—an unconditional 
surrender by the United States and the South 
Vietnamese. On January 24, Ho Chi Minh 
sent to 14 Communist countries and other 
interested parties, the letter explicitly mak- 
‘ing this condition. He said: à 

“If the United States really wants peace, 
it must recognize the National Liberation 
Front of South Vietnam [the political arm 
of the Vietcong] as the sole genuine repre- 
sentative of the people of South Vietnam 
and engage in negotiations with it.” 

It is remarkable that this language has 
not been recognized by everyone as the equiv- 
alent of a surrender ultimatum. The NLF, 
from the beginning, has been only an arm 
of North Vietnam. As an Australian Govern- 
ment study pointed out last summer: “The 
National Liberation Front for the liberation 
of South Vietnam was established as the 
instrumentality of the Communist Party of 
Vietnam, the Lao Dong Party, itself the gov- 
erning party of North Vietnam.” New Zea- 
land’s white paper on Vietnam pointed out: 
“The Vietcong military and political appara- 
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tus in South Vietnam is an extension of an 
elaborate military and political structure in 
North Vietnam.” It concludes that “North 
Vietnam has committed aggression against 
the Republic of Vietnam under the guise of 
& ‘war of national liberation’.” 

It cannot be denied that the NLF, directed 
from Hanoi, has been able to get numbers 
of South Vietnamese to join the Vietcong. 
But it is an organization conceived in Hanoi, 
as an arm of the North Vietnamese Com- 
munist Party, and as an instrument of the 
North Vietnam state. Were the United States 
to agree to the NLF as the “sole” 
representative of South Vietnam, it would 
be tantamount to recognizing the Govern- 
ment of North Vietnam as the “sole” repre- 
sentative of South Vietnam. That, obvi- 
ously, would be a total surrender. 

One could look at such a capitulation in 
two ways. Those who say we have no stake 
in Asia and should never have intervened 
in South Vietnam, still would have to ac- 
knowledge that we did intervene and that 
we made clear commitments of our power 
by congressional enactment, by treaty and 
by the declaration of authorized officials. 
Capitulation of this kind would betray those 
commitments. 

Those who admit we have a stake in Asia 
and an interest in containing communism 
there would have to acknowledge the in- 
finite calamity of (in practical effect) sur- 
rendering in the field a force of 700,000 men 
willing to fight on our side in the continuing 
struggle against aggression in Asia. And 
that would be but the beginning of our 
losses. Many others now willing to fight 
with us, in the face of our withdrawal in 
South Vietnam, surely would make their 
accommodation with the forces of aggres- 
sion on the Asian mainland. 

The administration has been reproached 
for not mobilizing in Asia the sort of an in- 
ternational concert of powers we formed to 
contain Communist aggression in Europe. 
We ought to have more allies and more con- 
tributions from the allies we have. But we 
may be sure that whatever international 
help we now have, we would have less help 
and fewer allies from now on, in containing 
Communist aggression in Asia, if we with- 
drew from South Vietnam under conditions 
amounting to a surrender. 

The power that is demanding a “surren- 
der” in South Vietnam is North Vietnam, 
when it asks that we recognize the NLF as 
the “sole” representative of the South Viet- 
namese people. It is a surrender that would 
abandon American commitments now and 
imperil American ability, in the future, to 
continue any effective resistance to Com- 
munist aggression on the Asian mainland. 


MATTER OF FACT: ON A THEME From KENNAN 
(By Joseph Alsop) 

BANGKOK:.—Nearly 16 years ago, George F. 
Kennan, working at fever heat, dashed off 
the first draft of a famous policy paper. On 
the basis of the arguments therein set forth, 
President Truman made his tly 
courageous Korean decision, and a long chain 
reaction of Asian disasters was thus averted, 
albeit at heavy cost. 

If one can trust the transmitted versions 
of Kennan’s recent Senate testimony, he has 
by now forgotten just about all the argu- 
ments he assembled for presentation at the 
Korea meetings at Blair House. But with re- 
gard to this country, he is at least quoted 
as admitting that an American retreat and 
surrender in Vietnam would have an “un- 
fortunate” effect. 

“Unfortunate” is a pretty mild word for 
the reality. The Chinese Communist For- 
eign Minister, Chen Yi, has quite openly 
described Thailand as “next” on the agenda 
after Vietnam to at least one Western visitor 
in Peiping. And the preparations for an as- 
sault on Thailand’s independence are quite 
plain for anyone to see. 
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In order to grasp the nature of these 
preparations, it is first of all necessary to 
grasp the basic facts of Thailand’s geography. 
Briefly, the mountainous northeastern part 
of the country and the southern provinces on 
the Malay Peninsula are both fairly inac- 
cessible from the center, and both regions 
have non-Thai populations. 

The northeast, with its Lao and Vietnam- 
ese inhabitants, and the extreme south, with 
its Malays, have therefore been selected as 
the prime targets by the Communist plan- 
ners in Peiping and Hanoi. In the southern 
provinces, a base was provided by the Com- 
munist guerrillas who fled into the That 
jungles after the failure of the assault on 
Malaya. In the northeast, the Vietnamese 
who fled to Thailand during the French war 
also offered useful human raw material. 

A good deal has already been published 
about this Communist effort in Thailand, 
But its coldly calculated character has never 
been well conyeyed. In the southern prov- 
inces, for instance, secret jungle camps were 
organized, where recruits from the villages 
were intensively trained by the refugees from 
the Malayan war. 

Many scores of recruits from the north- 
eastern provinces were also conveyed in se- 
cret into the parts of Laos controlled by the 
North Vietnamese Army (from which solemn 
treaty obligations of course required the 
North Vietnamese troops to be totally with- 
drawn 4 years ago). A hundred or so of 
the most important agents were even taken 
by sea to Hong Kong, and thence into Chi- 
na, for advanced training. 

In this manner, quite serious though still 
limited guerrilla movements have by now 
been organized in both the target areas. The 
ruthless terrorism that is such a charac- 
teristic feature of “liberation” movements, 
has begun on a considerable scale. In short, 
the pattern is clear, down to the last de- 
tail. 

As of now, it is not an especially alarming 
pattern, since the Thai Government has or- 
ganized energetic countermeasures. But let 
the United States take the advice of George 
Kennan and his friends. Let the Vietnam- 
ese war end in a retreat and a surrender. 
Then anyone with the smallest knowledge of 
Asian affairs can foresee that the effect in 
Thailand will be quite dramatically “un- 
fortunate.” P 

To be sure, Senator FULBRIGHT’S antiad- 
ministration witnesses do not seem to have 
included many persons with any knowledge 
whatever of Asia. If one may judge from 
this distance, a good specimen witness was 
Prof. Hans Morgenthau, whose errors of basic 
historical fact, concerning southeast Asia 
have been so crude and glaring that his pose 
as an expert is in the nature of a comic 
turn. 

Yet the double standard that now pre- 
valls is still a bit bewildering. Think, for 
instance, of the outcry that would be heard 
from people of Morgenthau’s stamp, if the 
CIA were discovered to be attempting in 
North Korea, or even in North Vietnam, any- 
thing comparable to what the Chinese and 
North Vietnamese Communists are quite 
openly attempting here in Thailand. 

Even more bewildering, one must add, is 
the total carelessness of consequences and 
the flat refusal to face unpleasant facts, 
For these preparations for an attempted take- 
over in Thailand, please remember, are un- 
doubted, well-established facts. And there 
can be no doubt that the shock of an Amer- 
ican retreat and surrender in Vietnam would 
open the door wide for this attempted Com- 
munist takeover. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL SAFETY PATROL 
WEEK 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, it is a 
privilege for me to join our distinguished 
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colleague from Connecticut, Senator 
RusicorFr, in cosponsoring Senate Joint 
Resolution 130 to provide for the desig- 
nation of the week of May 8 to May 14, 
1966, as National School Safety Patrol 
Week. 

School safety-patrol programs have 
long played an important—indeed es- 
sential—role in inculcating the impor- 
tance of “stop, look, and listen” to young 
Americans. As Senator RIBICOFF rightly 
pointed out in his introductory remarks, 
the programs have been very successful. 
Since they began, the traffic death rate 
of schoolchildren has dropped by nearly 
one-half. 

Any recognition and encouragement 
which we can give to school safety 
patrols is not only well earned by these 
groups but also will serve to strengthen 
the program. The members of these 
groups and their classmates whom they 
protect and influence will be all too 
shortly wearing out the rubber on their 
automobile tires instead of the leather 
on their shoes. The rules learned now 
will be very useful in the future. 

If I may be permitted a personal ref- 
erence, Mr. President, I have some first- 
hand knowledge of the school safety 
patrol since my own children were active 
in it in their school years in Omaha. 
The serious, responsible way in which 
they approached their duties was, I am 
sure, typical. 

And any parent who has been fortu- 
nate enough to have a child in the patrol 
realizes that there is an almost imme- 
diate increase in attention to safety in 
that household. Carelessness, whether 
on the streets or in the home, is simply 
not tolerated. 

Mrs. Hruska and I have always been 
grateful for the training our children 
received from the patrol and we are con- 
vinced that they are better and more 
safety-conscious citizens because of it. 

The Cornhusker Motor Club, the Ne- 
braska affiliate of the American Automo- 
bile Association, has been providing 
equipment and know-how to patrols 
since the program’s inception in the 
early 1920’s. We in Nebraska are proud 
of their record: In almost 45 years of 
patrol operation, there has never been a 
traffic fatality at a corner guarded by a 
Nebraska school-patrol boy. 

I am indebted to Mr. Barclay Wade, 
editor of the Cornhusker Motor Club 
News, for the following anonymous poem 
which effectively tells the story of the 
unselfish contributions of the 6,000 boys 
and girls serving on patrols in the State 
of Nebraska and of the nearly 1 million 
who serve throughout the country: 

TRIBUTE TO THE SCHOOL PATROL 
The raindrops beat on the slippery street 
Under skies that are dull and gray, 


While the demon Skid lurks, shrewdly hid, 
To mangle a life away. 


But a youngster brave, with demeanor grave, 
Stands guard as the autos roll. 
And with watchful care guides his charges 
there, 
The boy of the school patrol. 


His eyes are bright as his belt of white 
As he peers through the daylight dim, 
And his emblem beams like his youthful 
dreams 
As he thinks of the trust in him. 
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For he knows, this lad, that each Mom and 
Dad - 


Would barter their very soul 
For each child he'll guide to the other side 
This boy of the school patrol. 


O parents wise, do you realize 
The part that these youngsters play, 
In rain or shine, in foul weather or fine, 
Four times every study day? 


Then at close of day, when you kneel and 


pray 
That your child may be safe and whole, 
Just say a prayer for his guardian there— 
The boy of the school patrol. 


It gives me great satisfaction to join 
in the praise of these young citizens and 
to cosponsor this proposal to designate a 
National School Safety Patrol Week. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, very recently, the Kentucky Con- 
stitution Revision Assembly included a 
prohibition on wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping in the proposed new Kentucky 
constitution. 

The leader in the adoption of this 
provision was Mr. George Street Boone, 
distinguished attorney of Elkton, Ky., 
and member of the assembly. 

At my request, Mr. Boone has supplied 
some of the background for this rather 
unusual and foresighted constitutional 
provision. 

I ask unanimous consent that Mr. 
Boone’s letter of January 18, 1966, be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ELKTON, KY., 
January 18, 1966. 
Hon. Epwarp V. LONG, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C, 

Dear SENATOR Lonc: I have your letter of 
January 3 about the wiretapping and eaves- 
dropping ban in the proposed new Kentucky 
constitution. 

It is gratifying to know that you are con- 
sidering legislation to extend protection for 
individual privacy, 

The objection of the Kentucky Constitu- 
tion Revision Assembly to wiretapping and 
eavesdropping is fundamental and philo- 
sophical. In my rural law practice I do not 
encounter the problem to the extent that 
it occurs in metropolitan centers, but like 
Mr. Justice Holmes, I feel such interception 
of communications is dirty business. 

The burgeoning population and the in- 
creasing number of advertisements of eaves- 
dropping equipment in national publications 
such as the New York Times has disturbed 
me. 

Since I first read it in law school days, it 
has seemed to me that the Dissent by Justice 
Brandeis in Olmstead v. United States (277 
U.S. 438, 72 L. Ed, 944) most cogently ex- 
pressed my concept of the dangers. The 
majority opinion in the case held, as you will 
recall, that wiretapping was not prohibited 
by the constitutional prohibition of unrea- 
sonable searches and seizures. But as Mr. 
Brandeis said, the greatest danger seems to 
come from the insidious encroachment by 
men of zeal, well meaning, but without 
understanding. 

It seems almost a principle of nature that 
one never knows the quality of what he has 
until it is gone. It appears that privacy 
is being seriously infringed and some action 
needs to be taken. 

It is my understanding that the constitu- 
tion of Puerto Rico provides that “wiretap- 
ping is prohibited.” No State constitution 
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has gone so far, but there is a provision giv- 
ing ground for some control in the Constitu- 
tion of the State of New York. In article I, 
section 12, of the New York constitution 
there is a prohibition of unreasonable inter- 
ception of communication. 

The “Model State Constitution,” published 
in 1963 by the National Municipal League, 47 
East 68th Street, New York, N.Y., suggests 
in article I, section 1.03, protection against 
unreasonable interception of communica- 
tions. 

Justice William O. Douglas discusses the 
situation in “The Right of the People,” pub- 
lished by Doubleday & Co. in 1958. This is 
illuminating. 

Senator WAYNE Morse delivered a series 
of very fine speeches before the Senate in 
1954 on the subject of wiretapping and pri- 
vacy. These contained excellent background 
material. 

Most of the prohibitions have dealt with 
wiretapping and it was our feeling that this 
was too narrow in view of the technological 
advances in the interception of communica- 
tions. 

Accordingly, the proposal as adopted by 
the Kentucky Constitution Revision Assem- 
bly reads as follows: 

“Prohibition of interception of communi- 
cations. The people shall be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and possessions from 
interception of telegraphic, telephonic, and 
other electronic means of communication, 
and from interception of oral and other com- 
munications by electric, electronic, or me- 
chanical means.” 

Vigorous criticism was directed at the 
breadth of this proposal. It was said it 
would interfere seriously with police activi- 
ties and would endanger national security. 
The assembly felt that national security was 
the obligation of the Federal Establishment, 
which would have the power to overrule any 
State constitutional prohibition. It also 
felt that police activity was essential for the 
benefit of the individual and his interest 
would best be protected by the absolute ban. 

The newspaper and magazine reports on 
the activities of State authorities in the fleld 
of national security were a cause for concern, 
It was believed this type of State investiga- 
tion should not be encouraged. 

The question was also raised as to whether 
the language in our draft was so broad as to 
prevent the use of hearing aids or eyeglasses. 
The distinction was accepted that these de- 
vices were primarily considered to be for re- 
ception of stimuli rather than their improper 
interception. 

The Louisville Courier Journal, our most 
influential newspaper, criticized the consti- 
tutional approach to the problem on the 
ground that wiretapping should be controlled 
by statute. The editorial writer suggested 
that any ban made in a constitution might 
be outmoded in a generation by advances in 
technology, but in regard to that point of 
view, desire for privacy was recognized at 
least by the code of Hammurabi over 4,000 
years ago. It was felt, the need was so fun- 
damental that our constitutional assembly 
should do its best to extend further protec- 
tion, even if we were unable to imagine and 
protect against all possible future invasions 
of the right. 

The assembly has finished its work and it 
is my great hope that the document we pre- 
pared will be accepted by the people. The 
sentiments I have heard expressed by the 
ordinary citizen seem to favor our prohibi- 
tion. I hope it is the sentiment of the ma- 
jority. 

Of course, battles in these fields are won, 
but the war is never finished. 

I wish my assistance could be substantial. 
Our action was the product of a democratic 
bias and a feeling that common decency 
could do no less. 

I applaud your concern and am grateful 
for what you are trying to accomplish to 
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secure protection for the privacy of man in 
this increasingly complex society. 
Yours very truly, 
GEORGE STREET Boone. 


THE CRUCIAL ISSUE OF VIETNAM 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, some- 
times it seems difficult for Americans to 
understand why only a small number of 
our allies are furnishing material sup- 
port to South Vietnam in its struggle to 
remain independent. One can count on 
the fingers of one hand the number of 
allies participating militarily alongside 
the United States and the South Viet- 
namese in the Vietnam hostilities. 

Let me point out, however, that sup- 
port of the cause of Vietnamese inde- 
pendence and of the right of a small 
country to work out its own destiny with- 
out outside interference cannot be meas- 
ured in military terms alone. Indeed, 
strong moral support can be just as sig- 
nificant as material support. 

A case in point with respect to the lat- 
ter proposition is the position taken by 
our good neighbor to the north, Canada. 
Canada, by virtue of her membership on 
the International Control Commission, 
which was established to police the im- 
plementation of the Geneva Accords of 
1954, has not committed troop units in 
Vietnam. Furthermore, as a middle 
power in the world community of na- 
tions, she cherishes her independence in 
world affairs and has repeatedly dem- 
onstrated that she is no puppet of her 
stronger and more populous neighbor 
to the south. Nevertheless, Canada 
strongly supports the view that the hos- 
tilities in Vietnam are the result of ag- 
gression planned, directed, encouraged, 
and supported by Hanoi, and she shares 
Washington’s assessment of the conse- 
quences of a Communist takeover of 
South Vietnam. 

Canada’s Foreign Minister, Paul Mar- 
tin, gave an articulate and eloquent ex- 
position of Canada’s position on “the 
crucial issue of Vietnam” in a statement 
in the House of Commons on January 25. 
The first part of his statement clearly 
describes the situation in Vietnam. 
Here Mr. Martin considers the points of 
the “indigenous” character of the Viet- 
cong, the nature and purpose of Hanoi’s 
aggression, and the consequences for 
Asia and the world if the current efforts 
to defend South Vietnam fail. The sec- 
ond part of his statement is an illumi- 
nating outline of Canada’s policy on 
Vietnam. 

I ask unanimous consent that the text 
of Mr. Martin’s remarks be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE CRUCIAL ISSUE OF VIETNAM 
(Statement by the Honorable Paul Martin, 

Secretary of State for External Affairs, in 

the House of Commons on January 25, 

1966) 


I trust that there will be an opportunity 
soon for the House to undertake a broad 
review of foreign affairs. Today, I thought 
I should like to confine my statement on 
behalf of the Government, to the crucial 
issue of Vietnam. No issue has so much 
preoccupied public opinion in Canada or 
the members of this House in recent months, 
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No issue has aroused greater misgivings or 
greater uncertainty about where the right 
course for Canada lies. Probably no issue 
has cast a darker shadow on the prospects 
of peaceful accommodation and peaceful co- 
operation in the world. 

The policy of the government in relation 
to the Vietnam problem is now a matter of 
record. It was stated before the External 
Affairs Committee on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, June 9 and 10. If I restate it today, 
it is because I regard it as right to do so 
at the outset of this new Parliament and 
in the light of recent significant develop- 
ments in the situation. 

In our view, the situation in Vietnam 
needs to be viewed from three separate per- 
spectives. First, there is what I might call 
the perspective of internal dissent in South 
Vietnam. This is something we must expect 
in any new country where the people live 
on the margin of subsistence. It exists be- 
cause the process of social and economic 
transformation that is the basis of any sig- 
nificant development is bound to involve 
dislocation and disruption. It exists in 
greater degree in a country like South Viet- 
nam because of the intervention from the 
outside. This, in turn, has made it impos- 
sible for successive governments in that 
country to lay a recognizable basis for po- 
litical stability. 

But let us not on that account equate 
that outside intervention with the desire 
for social and economic change. Let us 
remember that long before the conflict in 
South Vietnam erupted into open hostilities 
it was the agents of change—the adminis- 
trators, the teachers, the public health 
workers and others like them—who were 
the prime targets of terror. Let us remem- 
ber that, whatever the change of govern- 
ment in Saigon, and there have been many, 
the level of that terror did not abate. And 
let us also remember that, when the gov- 
ernment of President Diem was forcibly over- 
thrown in 1963, it was not overthrown by 
men or groups whose loyalty was pledged to 
the Vietcong. 

This is not to discount or to downgrade 
the hold which the Vietcong has by one 
means or another been able to establish over 
sections of South Vietnam and its people; it 
is merely to suggest that we should be en- 
tirely mistaken if we regarded the Vietcong 
as embodying a consensus of dissent in Viet- 
nam. So far as we know, none of the major 
groupings in South Vietnam, the Buddhists, 
the Catholics, the trade unions, the intellec- 
tuals, the students, are significantly repre- 
sented in the Vietcong movement. Certainly, 
there is nothing to suggest that there is any 
basis for the claim of the Vietcong to be the 
sole legitimate representatives of the people 
of South Vietnam. 

Second, there is the matter of outside in- 
tervention. Admittedly this is a difficult sit- 
uation to disentangle in a divided country. 
After all, it is often argued: What is the 
sense in speaking of intervention in a con- 
text where Vietnamese are involved on both 
sides? I suggest to the House that, whatever 
the circumstances in which these dividing 
lines were drawn, they have come to reflect 
political realities which it will take time to 
alter. They neither justify nor diminish the 
fact of aggression. 

What is happening in Vietnam may not be 
aggression in the classical sense of the term 
but it is aggression all the same, and it is 
aggression carried out in this case under the 
guise of a war of liberation. The aim of 
that aggression is to establish in South Viet- 
nam a form of political organization which 
we have no evidence to suggest that the 
people of South Vietnam would freely choose 
for themselves. 

We have said that in principle we appre- 
ciate and support the purposes and objectives 
of the policy of the United States. This was 
affirmed by the Prime Minister when the 
matter was first discussed in this House. We 
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have said that because, as the Prime Minister 
put it, we cannot in this nuclear world of 
ours “afford any permissible kinds of inter- 
national violence” of the kind by which the 
North Vietnamese are trying to achieve their 
objectives in the South. We have said this 
because we are of the view that the people 
of South Vietnam must be left to work out 
their own future free from outside pressure 
or intervention. We are not disposed to deny 
to the people of the South the right of self- 
determination which we have conceded to 
others in accordance with the solemn prin- 
ciples of the Charter of the United Nations. 

Third, there is an even more perspective, 
one from which I think the course of devel- 
opments in Vietnam has to be viewed. I do 
not want to urge on the House the “domino” 
or any other currently fashionable theory. 
But I do suggest to the House that we cannot 
look at the situation in Vietnam in isolation. 
In neighboring Laos, the country is to all 
intents and purposes partitioned, The part 
that is under Pathet Lao control is being 
freely used for the movement of men and 
materials from North to South Vietnam. 
Members of the armed forces of North Viet- 
nam have been engaged in open attacks 
against the armed forces of the Royal Goy- 
ernment of Laos. All this is in clear con- 
travention of the undertakings solemnly 
given in Geneva in 1962; and Canada was & 
member of that Conference, 

In northeastern and southern Thailand, 
there are the beginnings of the same kind 
of terror which marked the first phase of 
insurgency in South Vietnam. As in the 
case of South Vietnam, this is being aided 
and abetted from outside but with this dif- 
ference, that the Thai Patriotic Front, as it 
is called, is still operating from Peiping. It 
has within the past several weeks been joined 
by a new clandestine organization, the Na- 
tional Liberation League and Army of Malay- 
sia, which is dedicated to the overthrow by 
revolutionary means of the Government of 
Malaysia. 

Are we, then, seriously to assume that all 
these movements are coming into being be- 
cause the legitimate channels of local dis- 
sent in these countries have been closed? 
Or is this part of the pattern of permanent 
revolution which is being propagated in some 
quarters? I suggest to the House, on my 
responsibility as Secretary of State for Exter- 
nal Affairs, that these are questions which 
we must seriously ponder before we condemn 
US. policy in Vietnam. 

That is our assessment of the forces that 
are at work in the present conflict. There 
are those who would have us alter that as- 
sessment for the mere sake of giving the 
appearance of Canadian independence as 
though independence consisted only in 
taking positions which are necessarily against 
those of one's friends. Our policy in this 
situation represents our own honest assess- 
ment of the position and is not a reflection 
in any way of pressure imposed on us by 
the United States or by any other country. 
In this matter we are as independent as in 
Her Majesty’s government in the United 
Kingdom. I say to the House that, after 
more than 11 years of active involvement in 
the situation in Vietnam, we are perfectly 
capable of arriving at an independent as- 
sessment of that situation without having 
recourse to false credentials. The question 
we must surely ask ourselves is this: Can we 
ignore the challenge of the aggression by 
these Communist liberation fronts in Asia? 

Were we able to ignore the situation in 
Europe 20 years ago? I am not saying that 
the situation in Europe now is comparable 
with that existing at present in Asia. Un- 
doubtedly there is a détente in effect between 
the West and the Soviet Union in Europe. 
I am talking about the situation in Asia, 
where a different state of affairs prevails but 
where there are some comparisons to the 
history of the immediate postwar period in 
Europe. No one will deny that mistakes have 
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been made in Asia and I think some have 
been made by the United States. But there 
is, it seems to me, a parallel between the sit- 
uation in Asia and that in Europe following 
the end of the war. 

We must ask ourselves what the failure of 
US. efforts in Asia would mean to us as well 
as to that country. We must ask ourselves 
what it would mean to India, to Thailand, to 
the island countries, the Philippines, New 
Zealand, and Australia. We must ask our- 
selves what it would mean to many countries 
in Asia and Africa which, although critical 
of the United States, would be deeply con- 
cerned over a Communist victory in Vietnam. 
I ask what would be the concern of the So- 
viet Unfon, in these circumstances. I must 
ask the House whether Canada’s real inter- 
ests would be promoted by a US. defeat. I 
must ask the House what such a defeat would 
mean by way of encouragement to an aggres- 
sive brand of political action. It is because 
of these considerations for Canada and other 
countries that we cannot deny the impor- 
tance of this conflict in Vietnam to us all. 
I have given the House my assessment of the 
conflict. I shall now turn to the policy which 
we have thought it right for Canada to follow 
in relation to this conflict. 

In the first place, there is our membership 
on the International Commission. The House 
is well aware that this has been an increas- 
ingly frustrating commitment. The circum- 
stances facing the Commission today bear 
little resemblance to those envisaged when 
the Commission was given its mandate. Nev- 
ertheless, we have thought it right to main- 
tain a Canadian presence in Vietnam. We 
have done so because the Commission still 
has a function to perform in bringing its ob- 
jective judgment to bear on the facts of the 
situation, because the Commission continues 
to maintain, at least in symbolic form, the 
validity of the Geneva agreements on which, 
all the parties seem to agree, any fresh settle- 
ment of the Vietnam conflict must be con- 
structed, and because the Commission may 
still be able to play a part in the context of 
such a settlement, if not to serve as a channel 
of contact between the parties themselves. 

The charge is sometimes made that Canada 
has failed to act impartially in discharging 
its responsibilities on the Commission. This 
charge, in my judgment and on my examina- 
tion and on the advice of my officers in whom 
I have the fullest confidence, men who have 
served Canada in Indochina for 11 years, has 
no basis in fact. I reject it without any hesi- 
tation. We have acted impartially in relation 
to all the facts and all the evidence which 
has come before the Commission. Contrary 
to what is sometimes asserted, we have been 
associated with findings against South Viet- 
nam as we have been associated with findings 
against the north. We subscribed to the 
Commission's Special Report of June 1962 
because it represented a balanced presenta- 
tion of events in Vietnam. We also ap- 
pended a minority report to the Commis- 
sion’s special message of February 1965, not 
because we disputed the findings of the ma- 
jority but because it was our view that there 
were other factors which it was legitimate to 
include on the basis of all the evidence avail- 
able to us at that time. In all this, I think, 
we need make no apology to our Commission 
partners for the way in which we have inter- 
preted our responsibilities on the Commis- 
sion. 

To my knowledge, for example (and I 
state this not by way of criticism but by 
way of fact), our Polish colleagues on the 
Commission have never found occasion to 
support a finding against North Vietnam and 
have frequently refused even to participate 
in an investigation where such a finding 
Was likely to be the outcome. Yet it would 
be found that Canada, as a member of the 
Commission, did not hesitate where this was 
called for to criticize the actions of the Gov- 
ernment in the south. The Commission has 
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no authority to criticize any state not a sig- 
natory of the Geneva agreement but the im- 
plications are there for everyone to read and 
there was no reservation made in the Ca- 
nadian position with regard to the Commis- 
sion’s report of 1962. 

Then there is the matter of sending Cana- 
dian troops to Vietnam. We have made it 
as clear as it can be made that we should 
not regard such a course as being compatible 
without responsibilities on the International 
Commission in Vietnam. This is far from 
being the frivolous argument some have pro- 
fessed it to be. The Geneva cease-fire agree- 
ment, which the Commission is there to ad- 
minister, prohibits in its very terms the 
introduction of military forces into either 
part of Vietnam. It would scarcely be right 
for one of the powers which has been en- 
trusted with the supervision of the agree- 
ment to abet one of the parties in an infrac- 
tion of its terms. Any other position on our 
part would certainly have the gravest conse- 
quences to our ability to carry out peace- 
keeping functions not only in this area but 
more generally and in other contexts. I be- 
lieve we can all take pride in Canada’s 
achievements in this field of international 
activity and I believe it is imperative in the 
interests of international peacekeeping not 
to jeopardize our ability to contribute sig- 
nificantly to such activities. 

Altogether apart from membership on the 
Commission, however, the Government's 
policy, as I have stated it twice in this House 
and as it was reaffirmed by the Prime Min- 
ister the other day, is that the Government 
has no intention to recommend at any time 
the commitment of our forces to Asia unless 
pursuant to an obligation under the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

My next point is this. Our policy has been 
directed toward helping to bring the pres- 
ent conflict from the battlefield to the nego- 
tiating table. This has always been our 
position and it remains our objective. We 
have made it clear, and the Prime Minister 
did so again only the other day, that we do 
not look upon the present conflict as being 
amenable to a military solution alone. We 
have taken every opportunity available to us 
to probe the possibilities for peace and, in- 
deed, we are doing that at this very time. 
We proposed a pause in the bombing of 
North Vietnam last April, not because we 
looked to one side only to make conces- 
sions but because we hoped that such a pause 
might provide a climate in which it would 
prove easier for the other side to respond 
in a positive way. We have welcomed the 
current pause, which has now been in effect 
for an entire month, and the search for a 
peaceful conclusion of the conflict which 
has accompanied it. 

Although the absence of any positive re- 
sponse from the other side has been a mat- 
ter of deep disappointment to us, we have 
expressed the hope that the pause might 
be further extended until all reasonable pos- 
sibilities have been exhausted. I simply 
ask: Have all reasonable possibilities been 
exhausted? I should hope that the pause 
would continue as long as possible. I should 
hope that before any final steps were taken 
in this regard the most careful consideration 
would be given to an examination of any 
indication that North Vietnam was now se- 
riously engaged in examining the possibility 
of negotiations. In the final analysis, how- 
ever, we must recognize that it is not for 
Canada to take the crucial decisions which 
lie immediately ahead since we are not a 
party to the hostilities. On the other hand, 
we do think there may well be a contribu- 
tion which Canada can make to an ultimate 
settlement because of the long experience 
we have had of the problems at issue in this 
whole area. 

We have expressed our regret that, in a 
situation which so deeply engages the con- 
cern of the international community, the 
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United Nations has been prevented from 
playing any effective part, We recognize, as 
the Secretary General did again in his press 
conference on Thursday last, that there are 
reasons why the United Nations has been un- 
able to act in the present circumstances. 

It is clear that China could regard the 
Secretary General, I regret to say, as persona 
non grata. It is true that China is not a 
member of the United Nations. It is true 
that South and North Vietnam are not mem- 
bers. It has not been possible to use the 
United Nations fully and there has been a 
failure on the part of some nations to ap- 
preciate the great role that the office of the 
Secretary General affords in so delicate a 
situation. 

These are obvious reasons why the United 
Nations has been unable to act and why the 
Secretary General himself, has not been able 
to act as fully as he would have liked. But 
I hope he will continue to explore all the 
possibilities that may be open to him as 
Secretary General to encourage action that 
will set this conflict on a course of peace. 
I would also hope with him that there may 
yet be a role for the United Nations in secur- 
ing the terms of any settlement of the pres- 
ent conflict. If and when that time comes, 
I can assure the Secretary General and the 
House that the Canadian Government will 
do whatever it can to enable the United 
Nations to carry out its responsibilities in 
this area as it has done in similar circum- 
stances elsewhere. 

We have also directed our thinking toward 
the great task of rehabilitation in that whole 
area that will have to form a part of any 
durable settlement of the Vietnam conflict. 
We have resumed our pledge to participate 
in the works of the Mekong Development 
Committee. We have subscribed to the capi- 
tal of the Asian Development Bank, which 
has now been established. We are prepared 
to devote further substantial resources to 
regional development in southeast Asia, in 
which I hope both communities in Vietnam 
could play their full part and derive their 
full benefit. Indeed, I should go further 
and say that I should look toward this whole 
field of regional development as providing 
a framework within which these two com- 
munities might be able to establish a basis 
for mutual acceptance and cooperation. 

Over the past month efforts have been 
made by many countries to explore the op- 
portunities there may be for peace in Viet- 
nam. Canada alone, and Canada in con- 
cert with others, has done what it could do 
to try and bring about negotiations. The 
House will be aware of the efforts which 
have recently been made by the United 
States to reaffirm it readiness to negotiate 
an honorable conclusion to the present con- 
flict. We are satisfied beyond any doubt that 
the efforts of the United States during the 
past month through its Secretary of State, 
through its Vice President, through its dele- 
gate to the United Nations and through 
others, have been sincerely directed toward 
trying to bring about negotiations without 
any preconditions. 

It is regrettable that no response has been 
forthcoming, and I think it is only fair to 
point out that, whatever some may think 
of the course of action by our neighbor the 
fact is that no one can suggest that the 
United States has not sincerely sought to 
achieve negotiations. As I said in the United 
Nations, those who criticize the United States 
ought to engage in the same energetic pursuit 
to persuade North Vietnam and others that 
the time has come when we should have 
negotiations to establish peace. 

I cannot predict how much longer the pres- 
ent pause in the bombing of North Vietnam 
will last. I can assure the House that our 
views in this regard have been made known 
in a way which we believe, in the circum- 
stances to be the most effective way of 
presenting our point of view. What has 
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happened in conjunction with this pause 
was an effort by the United States to seek 


In the short run, there may well be an 
intensification of the level of military activ- 
ity in Vietnam. I should hope that, even 
at this hour, we could avoid that possibil- 
ity and that we should have some positive 
indication from Hanoi, as a result of the 
efforts that have been made during the 
course of the last weeks to try and bring 
about negotiations with the North con- 
sistent with the offer to negotiate that has 
been made. 

It is clear that the Geneva agreement is 
regarded by the parties as a suitable point 
of departure for any future settlement. I 
should not want to suggest to the House 
that there is formal agreement between the 
parties on this particular formulation. The 
Government of North Vietnam holds that its 
four points contains the essence of the mili- 
tary and political provisions agreed to at 
Geneva and must be accepted publicly by 
the United States before any political set- 
tlement of the Vietnam problem can be 
envisaged. What I am concerned to do is to 
state the minimum common ground on 
which there appears to be agreement and 
from which negotiation would necessarily 
have to proceed, 

There would also seem to be agreement 
between the parties that there should be a 
withdrawal of foreign military forces and a 
dismantling of foreign military bases in 
Vietnam. This is again a minimum formu- 
lation, The Government of North Vietnam 
would regard this as a prior condition to any 
settlement. For its part, the United States 
has made it clear that it wants neither a 
continuing military presence in South Viet- 
nam nor bases in southeast Asia. But it also 
has made it clear that this is on condition 
that there is peace in the area. 

So far as the internal affairs of South 
Vietnam are concerned, there is agreement 
on the basic proposition that these must be 
settled by the people of South Vietnam 
themselves without any foreign interference. 

I have said that we are not one of the bel- 
ligerents in this regrettable conflict. We re- 
gret that the United Nations is not capable of 
serving the function for which its charter 
provides, That is not the fault of a country 
like Canada or the fault of any one member 
of the United Nations. This is a situation 
involving grave issues and the Government 
has had to consider, in its assessment of the 
problem, the consequences in Asia which in 
the fullness of time could well provide the 
same effects as attended the end of the Sec- 
ond World War. 

I believe that our relations with the Soviet 
Union are now on a much firmer founda- 
tion. I believe that the threat of conflict be- 
tween the Soviet Union and the West has 
very considerably receded. However, we are 
now faced with a dangerous situation in 
Asia. Canada, as a member of the Interna- 
tional Commission, is doing its utmost to dis- 
charge its responsibilities. Canada is ready 
to do what it can to provide resources to help 
in bringing about economic improvement in 
this regrettably unstable region if only there 
can be peace, and peace is possible only if 
the parties to a dispute are willing to engage 
in a fruitful discussion, I can assure the 
House that this Government had done every- 
thing it could to bring about discussions 
leading to negotiations which we hope could 
bring peace in Indochina, 


THE JOHN BIRCH SOCIETY— 
STATEMENT BY THE ANTIDEF- 
AMATION LEAGUE OF B'NAI 
B'RITH 
Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, the Anti- 

defamation League of B’Nai B’rith—an 
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organization that has long been in the 
forefront of combating extremism— 
has recently compiled and published a 
comprehensive report on the activities, 
the scope, the philosophy, and the tactics 
of the John Birch Society. 

I am sure that other members of this 
body are like myself, constantly asked to 
supply information about this society. 
This report seems to me to be the most 
accurate and timely compendium of 
data that has thus far been made avail- 
able, and in order that my colleagues 
might avail themselves of this informa- 
tion I intend in the next few days to ask 
that various sections of the report be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Today, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first section of the report—“The 
Strength, Growth, and Thrust of the 
John Birch Society”—be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcoRrD, as follows: 

THE JOHN BIRCH Socrery—1966: STRENGTH, 
GROWTH, AND THRUST 

The middle of 1964 to the present has been 
& period of continued growth and expansion 
for the American radical right in general and 
for the John Birch Society in particular. In 
the 7 years since it was founded in Indian- 
apolis early in December 1958, the Birch 
Society has emerged as the spearhead of the 
radical right. It is the only group on the 
far right which is permanently organized all 
across the country at the grassroots level. It 
alone plans now to spend a million dollars a 
month. 

Among the major organizations of the 
radical right, only the John Birch Society 
has a nationwide paid staff of organizers and 
public relations men, a membership active 
and activated, a permanent recruiting pro- 
gram, a tightly controlled and generally 
efficient centralized direction, and a financial 
income which enables it to continue to ex- 
pand its nationwide organizational struc- 
ture. 

Starting from scratch at the beginning of 
1959, the Society has grown to a membership 
of about 80,000 in some 5,000 chapters across 
the country, and at the end of 1965, was 
pushing toward the 100,000 mark. Since 
1963 its membership has almost doubled; its 
cash income more than quadrupled. 

The 80,000 membership, directed by 
Founder Robert Welch, from the Belmont, 
Mass., headquarters of the society, just 
about equals the membership of the Com- 
munist Party when the Communists were 
at the peak of their strength in the United 
States in 1944. The society is, in fact, a 
movement and a propaganda and recruit- 
ment “apparatus” on the far right that is 
comparable to the Communist “apparatus” 
on the far left in the 1930’s and 1940’s. The 
earlier movement of the radical left preached 
communism while today’s Birch Society, on 
the radical right, claims to preach anti- 
communism. But in terms of organizational 
concept, structure, and tactics, the similari- 
ties between the two operations often appear 
more persuasive than the differences. 


INFILTRATION TACTICS 


The Birchers, like the Communists of 20 
and 30 years ago, are burrowing their way 
into the fabric and the grassroots of Amer- 
ican life and it is already clear that it will 
take a major effort by responsible forces to 
root them out. 

The overwhelming majority of Birch mem- 
bers still conceal their membership in the 
society. 

The Birch Society today has spawned 
scores of front groups, formed to lure un- 
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suspecting Americans into the Birch orbit 
and to ripen them up for eventual recruit- 
ment into the society by enlisting their sup- 
port for limited and high-sounding causes 
with whose slogans, at least, few would dis- 


agree. 7 

The Birchers have already infiltrated. the 
American political party structure and in 
some areas have secured footholds at the 
precinct level and a measurable degree of in- 
fluence in various arms of the political party 
apparatus. 

Like the Communists, the Birchers have 
been establishing local book stores all across 
the country which serve as distribution cen- 
ters for Birchite and other radical right prop- 
aganda, as gathering places for radical right- 
ists, and as focal points for Birchite activity, 
much as Communist bookstores in the 1930’s 
and 1940's served a similar function, 

The Birchers have available a large stable 
of speakers, ready, willing, and able to travel 
anywhere in the country to address local 
meetings, sponsored not only by Birch 
groups, but by local civic, political, and sery- 
ice organizations as well. 

Like the Communists, the Birchers have 
set up their own publishing house and are 
not only pumping their own books and pam- 
phlets into the Nation’s ideological blood- 
stream, but are reprinting the propaganda 
of like-minded radical rightists for whole- 
sale distribution to their own network of 
bookstores and to bookstores operated by 
other far rightists as well. 


CELL STRUCTURE 


The Birchers are organized into small units 
designed to operate as isolated islands, im- 
pervious to penetration by outsiders. The 
Communists called these units cells; the 
Birchers call them chapters. 

The Birch membership is supervised and 
directed by paid professional organizers, set 
up on an area, State, and local basis. These 
professionals were called organizers by the 
Communists; the Birchers call them coordi- 
nators. 

Like the Communists, the Birchers get 
their official “line” from a central headquar- 
ters. The Communists got their “line” from 
Moscow, via national party headquarters; 
the Birchers get their line from Founder 
Welch via Birch headquarters in Belmont. 

Like the Communists, the Birchers brook 
no deviation from the “line.” The Commu- 
nists expelled deviationists; the Birchers do 
the same, careful as always to refund pre- 
paid dues on a pro-rata basis. 

(Bircher applicants abjectly fill out a 
membership form that is a resignation signed 
in advance, agreeing when they join that the 
Society can drop them at any time and with- 
out any necessary explanation for doing so.) 

Like the Communists, Birchers are urged 
to take an active role in political and com- 
munity organizations. For instance, Robert 
Welch, in 1960, urged his followers to join 
their local PTAs at the start of the school 
year, to get their conservative friends to do 
likewise, and to go to work to take the PTAs 
over. 

AN IDEOLOGICAL CADRE 


The Birchers seek to accomplish their pur- 
poses by enlisting the support of a dedicated, 
zealous, disciplined, and thoroughly-indoc- 
trinated ideological cadre of workers—dis- 
tinctly a minority in their areas of opera 
tion, whether local, regional, or national. 

The Birch Society is not designed to mo- 
bilize anything close to a majority of the 
American national population. Like Lenin, 
Robert Welch of the John Birch Society be- 
lieves that a dedicated minority which knows 
what it wants, can move mountains. 

The Birchers’ target is the American mind. 
Like the Communists, their aim is to 
change—and eventually to control—Ameri- 
can political thinking. Their ultimate goal 
is political influence and political power. 
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The Communists of two and three decades 
ago pointed to the growing and—to them— 
extremist activities of big capital. According 
to the Communists, capitalism, then in its 
“last stages,” was evolving into fascism and 
imperialism. In the same spirit, Robert 
Welch analyzed, in mid-1965, the develop- 
ment of the forces against which he has 
allegedy alined his society: 

“(1) The Communist conspiratorial appara- 
tus is now closing in, with every conceivable 
pressure and deception, on all remaining re- 
sistance to the establishment of its police 
state over our country; (2) the only existing 
force that has any possible chance of pre- 
venting the completion of these Communist 
plans is the John Birch Society; (3) we have 
no chance of stopping and reversing the long 
patient progress of this conspiracy except— 
exactly as stated in the Blue Book 6 years 
ago—by measures which are fantastic enough 
to be realistic in proportion to the danger.” 

Fantastic measures—some of them ad- 
mitted by Welch to be mean and dirty! 
have become the trademark of Birch Society 
activity. And the wheels now are spinning. 
The active search for new members, after an 
initial policy of quiet recruitment, has been 
pushed with increasingly high pressure since 
1963. All during which time the Birchers 
have worked to clean up their public image 
while Welch engaged in some hard-headed 
planning for future political influence. 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership “explosion” that has 
vastly increased Birch membership rolls since 
the 1964 national political conventions was 
the result of many factors. Most of them 
were related to the Presidential elections 
campaign in which Birchers and other such 
extremists were active, welcomed, defended 
and, to a certain extent, triumphant. At the 
Republican convention, the Birch Society 
covered itself with a kind of respectability. 
Birchers misused the campaign as a vehicle 
to spread their own political propaganda and 
to recruit new members. 

Many Americans were swept into the Birch 
ranks on the emotional tide of the campaign 
period. Many others joined after election 
day, when the frustration of defeat made 
them ripe for recruitment and when the Birch 
Society’s postelection appeal to this group 
was summed up in the simple slogan: “Now 
Will You Join the John Birch Society?” 

From August through December, 1964, the 
Society set new membership records and early 
in 1965, the growth was described by a jubi- 
lant Welch as having been of “geometric” 
proportions. 

In 1965 membership growth continued, 
even though other factors were at work. For 
example: 

Many who joined during the exciting days 
of the 1964 campaign found the Society de- 
manded too much of their time, energy, and 
dedication. They either drifted away or were 
dropped from membership by the society it- 
self, for like the Communists, the Birch So- 
ciety does not tolerate dead wood” for long. 

Some of the 1964 recruits—especially Gold- 
water enthusiasts frustrated by the defeat of 
their champion—found the society too radi- 
cal for their basically conservative view- 
points. They walked away along with still 
gthers who found it too “moderate” or too 
“educational.” 

Those who remained faithful to Welch's 
leadership as 1965 turned to 1966 were, for 
the most part, the zealous, the dedicated, 
and the indoctrinated—eager to carry out 
the monthly instructions sent to them by 
Welch from the society's headquarters in 
Massachusetts. 


THE CALIFORNIA REPORTS 


The Birch Society continues to distribute 
(in packets designed for the indoctrination 
of prospective members) the report of a 1963 
investigation by the California Senate Fact- 
finding Subcommittee on Un-American Ac- 
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tivities. It found the organization to be 
neither secret, subversive nor antisemitic, 
Apparently because of the wide circulation 
of this 1963 report by the Birch Society, a 
second report was issued by the same com- 
mittee in 1965. For understandable rea- 
sons, it has been ignored by the Birch So- 
ciety. 

The more recent report found that Robert 
Welch’s organization “has attracted a lu- 
natic fringe that is now assuming serious 
proportions” and has been “beset by an in- 
flux of emotionally unstable people, some of 
whom have been prosecuted in the courts 
for their hoodlum tactics in disrupting 
meetings, and heckling speakers with whom 
they disagree.” 

The committee's 1965 report concluded: 

“We are more critical of the society now 
than we were then for the reason that it has, 
in our opinion, merited such criticism by 
reason of its activities exemplified by the ir- 
responsible articles by a member of its na- 
tional council, the republication of ‘The 
Politician,’ the inexcusable actions of its 
minority of irresponsible members, and a 
dangerous increase of antisemitism among 
a minority of its membership.” 

The members of the Birch Society are be- 
lievers in the “conspiracy theory” of history 
and in absolute political truth which they 
alone claim to possess. It is through the 
conspiracy theory of recent American his- 
tory that fear is aroused—fear, the essential 
ingredient of extremist strength. The op- 
erating premise of the John Birch Society, 
like that of the Communists, is that over 
all of our lives and over all the events of our 
time, there rules a powerful and protected 
establishment, perpetuated by a secret con- 
spiracy of vast dimensions. To the Birch- 
ers it is communism—by which they mean 
the establishment of the last 30 years, in- 
cluding the American Government, whether 
controlled by Republicans or Democrats, 
whether directed by liberals or conserva- 
tives. 

To each extreme, whether of the far left or 
the far right—to each “out” the other is 
“in” 

The John Birch Society has grown in di- 
rect proportion to the growth which its 
founder sees in the power and influence of 
“the enemy.” Welch has said his organiza- 
tion’s chances of success in saving the 
country increased from 1 in 10 in 1958 to 1 
in 4 today. Yet, paradoxically, he and his 
society claim that in the same period, 
“Communist influence and control” in the 
United States increased from 20 to 40 per- 
cent in 1958 to 60 to 80 percent today. 


THE SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. MONDALE. Mr. President, sey- 
eral days ago I protested the reduction 
in funds for the special milk program. 
Since then I have received a flood of 
telegrams, letters, and calls urging me 
to support both the school lunch and 
special milk programs, I intend to do 
so. The reduction in funds requested by 
the Budget Bureau ignores the facts that 
such a cut would harm the dairy indus- 
try, would harm the schoolchilden now 
receiving the benefits of these programs, 
and would make necessary a means test 
as a qualification for receiving milk or 
food under the programs. As Senator 
JOSEPH Tyres pointed out so well a few 
days ago, that if we thought a means test 
for receiving medical care benefits for the 
aged was demeaning and an insult, this 
would be even more true for children in 
school. 

I cannot ask that all the letters I have 
received be put in the Recorp. But I do 
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ask unanimous consent that a repre- 
sentative sampling be printed in the 
Recorp at this point reflecting the views 
of Minnesotans. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 7, 1966. 
The Honorable WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: During the last 
number of weeks we have received two tele- 
grams and a letter from the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture, copies of which are en- 
closed. 

Because of the many benefits that are 
provided to our schoolchildren under these 
programs and because of their contribution 
to the education, welfare and health of the 
participants, I feel the lowering of payments 
to the schools will have a great detrimental 
effect on the school lunch and special milk 
programs in our State. 

There is also a discriminatory feature in 
the cutback of funds as outlined in the sec- 
ond telegram that I feel worthy of men- 
tion. I would be concerned about the ad- 
ministrative arrangements for programs in 
Minnesota public schools in which special 
emphasis and direction were placed upon 
providing milk for needy children and chil- 
dren in schools without a food service pro- 
gram that would be above and beyond the 
efforts now being made by local school boards 
in taking care of these needs. 

In view of the significant appropriation 
of money for recently developed and new 
programs, it is difficult for me to understand 
why programs such as school lunch and spe- 
cial milk which have proven to be so worth- 
while in the schools of our State and the 
Nation and for which the needs are definitely 
known be curtailed in their appropriations. 

Because of the substantially worthwhile 
contributions of these two programs and 
the increased participation in them by 
schoolchildren, I urge you to do everything 
possible to reinstate the funds to their pres- 
ent level and increase them accordingly each 
year to provide for the improvement and ex- 
pansion of these excellent programs. 

Sincerely, 
DUANE J. MATTHEWS, 
Commissioner of Education. 


“CHICAGO, ILL., 
“January 27, 1966. 

“O. E. Hout, 

“School Lunch Section, Department of Edu- 
cation, St. Paul, Minn.: 

“For your information the President’s 
budget for 1967 requests total of $183 million 
for school lunch with breakdown as follows: 

“Cash payments, $129,415,000; section 11 
special assistance, $6,500,000; section 6, 
$45 million; administration, $2,085,000. 

“Request of $21 million for special milk 
program to be redirected to provide milk for 
needy children and children in schools with- 
out a food service. We will give you further 
details as quickly as they are available. 

“DENNIS M. DOYLE, 
“Food Distribution, USDA, Chicago.” 
“CHICAGO, ILL. 

“CARL Hout, 

“Director, School Lunch Section, State 
Department of Eđucation, St. Paul, 
Minn.: 

“In accordance with instructions from the 
Bureau of the Budget to hold expenditures 
under the special milk program to $1 billion 
inclusive of administrative costs for this fis- 
cal year you are hereby advised that th» 
current deduction of 5 percent will be in- 
creased to 10 percent beginning with claims 
for the month of February. Schools and 
child care institutions should be notified as 
promptly as possible. As provided in section 
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215.7(e) of the special milk regulations no 
deductions will be made in reimbursements 
to needy schools. 
“DENNIS M. DOYLE, 
“Director, Midwest Area, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture.” 


“U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
CONSUMER AND MARKETING SERV- 
ICE, Foop DISTRIBUTION, 
“Chicago, Ill., December 28, 1965. 
“Mr. C. E. HOLT, 
“Director, School Lunch Section, State De- 
partment of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

“DEAR Mr. Hott: This will supplement my 
wire of December 23 on the special milk 
program fund situation for the remainder 
of the fiscal year. 

“As you know, Congress appropriated 
$103 million for the special milk program 
this year. Based on preliminary estimates 
of expenditures for the year, however, we 
would need at least $102 million obligating 
authority in fiscal year 1966 if the present 
5-percent reduction is continued through the 
full year. In order to hold expenditures to 
$100 million as instructed by the Bureau of 
the Budget, it has become necessary to re- 
duce obligations for the last half of the year 
by $2 million. 

“Because the school year generally begins 
in September, about 40 percent of program 
obligations occur from February 1 to the end 
of the fiscal year. This, in order to reduce 
obligations by $2 million during the remain- 
ing 40 percent of the year, an additional 5- 
percent reduction in claims is necessary be- 
ginning with the claims for the month of 
February. 

“No restoration of funds which may be 
saved by the percentage reduction method 
will be made after the end of the fiscal year. 

“Although the wording of section 215.7(e) 
of the special milk program regulations, ef- 
fective December 1, 1965, is not spelled out 
as thoroughly as it was in the former sec- 
tion 215.8(e) of the prior regulations, the 
intent is the same. No percentage reduc- 
tion of reimbursement shall be applied to 
any part of claims submitted by needy 
schools approved for special assistance under 
the special milk program. 

“We hopë the overall impact of this sec- 
tion will not adversely affect program opera- 
tions. 

“Sincerely yours, 
“DENNIS M. DOYLE, 
“Director, Midwest Area.” 


MENTOR PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Mentor, Minn., January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: After much ex- 
posure to all the title programs, the pov- 
erty program, and colossal waste that will 
take place there; to know that the Federal 
Government is trying to give away money for 
endless “dreamed up” jobs for youth at $1.25 
per hour (we know, because we had to 
dream them up and furnish names of stu- 
dents); then to know vast amounts of 
foreign aid moneys are given away with no 
strings attached—and to read about the 
plans for school lunch in foreign countries 
at our expense, we superintendents have 
trouble with our temperatures when we read 
the enclosed news item. 

We have had to deduct 5 percent on each 
of our monthly lunch reports on the Fed- 
eral milk program—which seems silly. Re- 
cently I received a letter from the State de- 
partment of education stating that begin- 
ning with the February report 10 percent 
must be deducted. Every time I do this 
I think how picayunish the Government can 
be about established and proven programs 
and how unbelievably loose they can be on 
such programs as foreign aid. 

In light of some of the things mentioned 
above, isn’t it rather ridiculous that the 
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Federal Government should play the lunch 
program aids so closely? We should be get- 
ting more commodities—meat in particular. 
This year we have received considerably 
less. 

I have always gone along with the Demo- 
cratic Party but I am beginning to cool 
quite a bit. Let Congress and/or the execu- 
tive branch cut the school lunch program 
and it will be the biggest political mistake 
they ever made. This is one place where the 
money is not wasted on administrative costs. 
One party might blame the other, but the 
Democrats are in and must assume the re- 
sponsibility. It really makes one perturbed 
to think that a cut in lunch aids was even 
considered—say nothing about bringing it 
about. 

You will be smart if you work to in- 
crease lunch program aids to schools—not 
to decrease them. Cutting aids would be the 
biggest joke of the century. 

Sincerely yours, 
E. P. NEIBAUER, 
Superintendent. 
BLOOMINGTON, MINN. 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: I am writing to 
you to ask you to do all that you can to 
prevent the cut in the appropriations for 
the school lunch and special milk programs. 

If you could see how much good this milk 
does for some of the children in our schools, 
I am sure that you would not want to take 
this away from them. Also, the appropria- 
tions that cover the aid for our lunch pro- 
gram. We have children in our school that 
would be quite hungry in the evening if 
they were not able to eat here at school. 
And, if they had to pay more for their 
lunches, they would not be able to eat the 
good hot lunches that are prepared. It is 
important to keep our youngsters here in 
the United States well fed at a price that 
parents can afford. 

I would appreciate your efforts in prevent- 
ing this cut. 

Very truly yours, 
MUREL Ross. 


BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am a cook in one of our lunch- 
rooms, in Bloomington. I can see how much 
good our hot lunch does for our boys and 
girls. Please see what you can do, so our 
school lunch and milk money will not be 
cut. 

Sincerely, 
Erra MUNCHE. 
BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Hon. EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: Please do not cut the appro- 
priation for the school lunch and special 
milk programs. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. LEONA JUNEs. 


BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Hon. EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sirs: I am writing to you to ask you 
to do all that you can to prevent the cut in 
the appropriations for the school lunch and 
special milk programs. 
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If you could see how much good this milk 
does for some of the children in our schools, 
I am sure that you would not want to take 
this away from them. Also, the appropria- 
tions that cover the aid for our lunch pro- 
gram. We have children in our school that 
would be quite hungry in the evening if they 
were not able to eat here at school. And, if 
they had to pay more for their lunches, they 
would not be able to eat the good hot lunches 
that are prepared. It is important to keep 
our youngsters well-fed at a price that par- 
ents can afford. 

I would appreciate your efforts in prevent- 
ing this cut. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. GRACE LARSON. 
BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
February 4, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Hon, EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Sirs: I am writing you because of the 
proposed cut in funds for school lunch and 
special milk programs. I am hoping you and 
others will give this much consideration be- 
fore it is brought up before our lawmakers. 
If this cut is made, as proposed by President 
Johnson, it will mean the prices of lunch and 
milk will have to be raised. If the price of 
lunches are raised there will be less partici- 
pating in our lunch program. 

I am in hopes the proposed budget will 
be reconsidered by all persons who have the 
power to do so. 

Very sincerely, 
Mrs. FLORENCE RYMAN. 
Wavsun, MINN., 
February 2, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. MonpaLe: We are very much 
concerned with the proposed cut in the 
budget for the support of the school lunch 
program. Should a reduction take place in 
the amount of our reimbursement and also 
a reduction in commodities we receive, it 
would seriously impair our program. 

At the present time we are operating our 
school lunch program at a loss because we 
charge our students only 20 cents. If it be- 
came necessary for us to raise the price, many 
of our families would be unable to afford 
lunches for their children. 

The board of education and myself feel 
that the support of the lunch program is a 
very worthwhile program and we would cer- 
tainly not like to see a reduction in the sup- 
port of it In fact, if anything, an increase 
would be most helpful. This is a program 
that benefits all children and certainly is a 
very practical and humane way of making 
the very best use of any surplus agricultural 
products. 

Sincerely yours, 
Homer M. Bsornson, 
Superintendent. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
January 29, 1966. 
Mr. WALTER MONDALE, 
Minnesota Senator, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The Twin City Chapter of the 
Minnesota School Food Service Association 
met on Monday, January 24, at Richfield. 

This was the same day it was announced 
that the 1967 Federal budget recommended 
a cutback from $89 to $37 million for 
the school milk program. Also a reduction 
in the school lunch subsidy was announced. 

The 500 members of this chapter from the 
school districts of St. Paul, Minneapolis, West 
St. Paul, Richfield, Bloomington, Robbins- 
dale, Edina-Morningside, Columbia Heights, 
and White Bear Lake urges you to work for 
the restoration of these funds so that the 
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school milk and the school lunch 
program can continue to meet the needs of 
our schoolchildren. 

We trust that you and your colleagues will 
be able to execute economies in other areas 
rather than at the expense of the school food 
services. 

Thank you sincerely, 
MayMeE Moore, 
Secretary, Twin City School Food 
Service Association. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER MONDALE, 
and 
Hon. EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sirs: Please do not cut the appropriation 

for the school lunch and special milk pro- 


i Sincerely, 
Mrs. ALFRED NYBO. 


STILLWATER, MINN., 
? January 24, 1966. 
Senator WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: Regarding the milk fund and 
school lunch programs—either all students 
should benefit or none. Where can the line 
be drawn? Only the rich and poor will be 
able to survive the Great Society. 

We surely do not want the inspection costs 
added to the prices we already pay for meats 
and poultry. 

Very truly yours, 
Mr. and Mrs. VERNON HOPHAN. 
ARROWHEAD COOPERATIVE MILK 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, 
Duluth, Minn., January 21, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: We, members of 
Arrowhead Cooperative Milk Producers As- 
sociation, want you to do your utmost to 
restore any moneys that are being cut from 
the school milk program. 

This program is one of the best and should 
be encouraged more, as it gives “nature’s 
best food” milk, to the group that needs it 
most. It also supplies it to some who may 
not receive it otherwise. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 
Roy E. PETERSON, 
Manager-Operator. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN. 
January 26, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR MonpaLE: We are greatly 
disturbed over President Johnson's proposal 
to slash the school milk budget. We feel, as 
an average taxpayer, some other budget could 
be considered. Why do we always have to 
consider the needy, they receive plenty al- 
ready, and it is we who pay for it; or the 
Cuban exiles, who else but us, is paying 
their transportation costs, etc.; or that high- 
way beautification bill, is that as beneficial as 
a glass of milk? 

Please give due thought to this proposal. 

Gratefully, 
Mr. and Mrs. ROGER REICHEL. 


BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 31, 1966. 
The Honorable WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MoNDAaLE: Congratulations 
to you as our Senator from Minnesota. 

Are you a supporter of the school lunch 
program as your predecessor, Vice President 
HUMPHREY is? I sincerely hope you are as 
I have a request to make of you. 

I have worked in the school lunch program 
for 20 years and am aware of the benefits 
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gained by our children by learning to eat a 
variety of different foods. The President's 
proposed budget included large cuts in the 
special milk program and the school lunch 
program. These cuts, if allowed to pass, 
would mean an increase in price to the chil- 
dren and may well cause some to have to go 
without a school lunch. My request is that 
you lend your support to disallow the pro- 
posed cuts and keep our school lunch pro- 
gram a vital part of the Nation’s economy 
helping our future citizens grow up strong 
and healthy. 

A friend of yours, Mr. Leroy Johnson, with 
General Mills, mentioned last week that he 
too was going to tell you how important it 
is to support the school lunch program. 

Thank you for your consideration to this 
request, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. Davin V. JOHNSON. 
Sr. PAUL, MINN. 
January 25, 1966. 
The Honorable WALTER MONDALE, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR MONDALE: It was with con- 
siderable concern that we read that Presi- 
dent Johnson’s budget proposed reducing 
the sum spent on the school milk program 
to 37 million for 1967—and, further, that 
only needy children be allowed to buy milk 
at reduced cost. 

It is our considered judgment that these 
proposals are false economies to the extreme. 

In St. Paul where we sell milk at 1 cent 
to students bringing a lunch from home, 
we are certain that an increase to 4 cents 
(our cost) would seriously reduce partici- 
pation among the very students who are 
most in need of milk at noon from a nutri- 
tional standpoint. 

In secondary schools, which is our major 
service in St. Paul, it is difficult presently 
to meet the needs of all the underprivileged 
because such students will go to lengths to 
avoid being stigmatized as such. We feel 
certain that such is the case in most second- 
ary schools and only slightly less true in 
elementary grades. 

If the suggested reduction were applied 
to the school lunch program, it is likely that 
our lunch charge in St. Paul would be in- 
creased from its present 25 cents to 30 cents. 
We feel that such an increase would ad- 
versely affect participation among the very 
students most benefited by the program. 

We have worked hard—and have been 
greatly assisted by State and Federal aids— 
to increase participation in both the school 
milk program and the school lunch program, 
St. Paul has more than doubled such par- 
ticipation in the past 5 years. We are work- 
ing to continue this progress. 

We urge that you give full consideration to 
this suggested reduction and work for its 
reconsideration if you can do so in good 
conscience. 

Cordially, 
S. W. Dovcerre, 
Director, St. Paul School Cafeterias. 


BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
February 3, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Hon. EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: Please do not cut the appro- 
priation for the school lunch and special 
milk programs. 

Respectfully, 
Mrs, GERALD EVANS. 
WETTERGREN DAIRY, 
St. Peter, Minn., February 2, 1966. 
The Honorable Senator MONDALE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MONDALE: I read in the 

paper where the milk program for the schools 
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would be cut millions of dollars and just the 
needy would be the recipients. I don’t know. 
who is to do the classifying, etc., but I hope 
you will support the milk program on a full 
scale as is ANCHER NELSEN. 

I believe the milk that children get in the 
morning is the only breakfast that most of 
them get. 

I trust that you will check into this mat- 
ter, 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. WETTERGREN. 

P.S—I discussed this with Russell G. 
Schwandt, who was our speaker at Lions yes- 
terday at my request, and he said to contact 
you. 

BLOOMINGTON, MINN., 
January 27, 1966. 
Hon. WALTER F. MONDALE, 
Hon. EUGENE MCCARTHY, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sms: I am writing to you to ask you 
to do all that you can to prevent the cut in 
the appropriations for the school lunch 
and special milk programs. 

If you could see how much good this milk 
does for some of the children in our schools, 
I am sure that you would not want to take 
this away from them. Also, the appropria- 
tions that cover the aid for our lunch pro- 

We have children in our school that 
would be quite hungry in the evening if 
they were not able to eat here at school. 
And, if they had to pay more for their 
lunches, they would not be able to eat the 
good hot lunches that are prepared. It is 
important to keep our youngsters well fed 
at a price that parents can afford. 

I would appreciate your efforts in prevent- 
ing this cut. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. LILLIAN MADNIG. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., 
February 7, 1966. 
The Honorable WALTER F, MONDALE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I ask that you please reconsider 
the cut in appropriations for ool lunch 
and special milk programs. I h the cut 
will not be approved. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. FRANK MILLEREN. 


THE PRICE OF BIG GOVERNMENT 


Mr. STENNIS. Mr, President, the dis- 
tinguished senior Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Rosertson] delivered a masterful 
address on February 22, 1966, at the ban- 
quet of the Virginia branch of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of America 
at Hot Springs, Va. His subject was “The 
Price of Big Government.” 

This is another outstanding address by 
Senator Rosertson, who has demon- 
strated time and time again his wisdom 
and great value to Congress and to the 
Nation. 

As chairman of the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee and as one who 
has had many years of experience in 
fiscal affairs, Senator ROBERTSON is well 
qualified to speak on the subject. His 
service and efforts in behalf of fiscal re- 
sponsibility and in behalf of the free 
enterprise system has been of great bene- 
fit to the Nation. There is no one in the 
country more qualified to speak with au- 
thority and experience on this subject. 

I think the entire Nation will be re- 
warded by having an opportunity to read 
this wonderful address. I ask unanimous 
consent that the address of Senator Ros- 
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ERTSON, entitled The Price of Big Gov- 
ernment,” be printed in full in the body 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: ` 

THE PRICE oF BIG GOVERNMENT 


(Remarks of Senator A, WILLIS ROBERTSON 
at banquet of the Virginia branch, Asso- 
ciated General Contractors of America, at 
the Homestead, Hot Springs, Va., February 
22, 1966) 

In an effort to form a more perfect union, 
our Virginia ancestors sponsored a conven- 
tion to meet in Philadelphia in the summer 
of 1787. When it appeared that the efforts to 
agree upon a new Constitution would be 
wrecked over differences of opinion about the 
treatment in the new union of small States 
by large ones, the venerable Franklin sug- 
gested that a prayer be offered, asking the 
Father of light to illuminate their under- 
standing, adding that he had lived a long 
time and the longer he lived, the more con- 
vincing proof he saw of the fact that God 
governs in the affairs of men. 

As we meet tonight to discuss the effect 
upon our businesses and upon our lives of 
that “more perfect union” that was formed 
under the terms and provisions of the Phila- 
delphia Constitution, our first action should 
be to give thanks to the gracious Providence 
that gave us George Washington, the an- 
niversary of whose birth we celebrate today— 
the man who won our victory on the battle- 
field, the man largely responsible for the 
submerging of conflicting opinions at Phila- 
delphia and the drafting of an instrument, 
said to be the greatest ever struck off by 
the hand and purpose of man, and the man 
who successfully launched our ship of state 
upon the troubled waters of international 
conflict. Tonight, we should join with 
Thomas Jefferson in saying of Washing- 
ton: “* * * never did nature and fortune 
combine more perfectly to make a man great, 
and to place him in the same constellation 
with whatever worthies merited from man 
an everlasting remembrance.” 

I come to speak to you about States 
rights. Without Washington there would be 
no States rights. I come to speak to you 
about private enterprise. Without George 
Washington there would be no private en- 
terprise, as we have known it. 

Many of you probably know that my 
younger brother, Frank, was for many years 
a member of the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America. For 30-odd years, he 
headed a construction firm in Huntington, 
W. Va., that specialized in tunnel, railroad, 
and highway work. A few years ago, he con- 
centrated his activities on a subsidiary called 
the Robertson-Fowler Co., with headquar- 
ters in Salem, Va. I mention the fact that 
my brother has been a contractor to indicate 
my interest in that type of business and my 
knowledge of construction problems. 

While every Member of the Senate is com- 
pelled to touch base with a wide variety of 
problems, all of us attempt to specialize in 
some field, and especially is that true of the 
senior Members who become committee 
chairmen. For 10 years, as a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
I specialized in tariffs and taxes. For the 
past 20 years, as a Member of the Senate, I 
have specialized in legislation affecting finan- 
cial institutions although I serve on six sub- 
committees of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee that handle about 96 percent of 
the budget. 

My knowledge of the construction industry 
convinces me that contractors are just as 
much interested as bankers in sound fiscal 
and credit policies under which a business- 
Man can get credit at reasonable rates and 
can bid on a job, knowing that inflation 
before the job’s completion will not turn an 
estimated profit into an unexpected loss. 
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In addition to that, every Virginia contractor 
believes in the preservation of States rights 
because he knows the form of good govern- 
ment we have had in Virginia throughout our 
history and the protection that Virginia laws 
and Virginia law enforcement officers give 
to those engaged in the construction indus- 
try in the Old Dominion are dependent upon 
the preservation of our State sovereignty. 

I would be less than frank if I did not 
tell you tonight that there are clouds upon 
the horizon which, in my opinion, threaten 
the perpetuity, both in Virginia and the 
Nation at large, of our cherished system of 
private enterprise within the framework of 
American constitutional liberty. 

In the first place, our National Govern- 
ment is making concessions to pressure 
groups that tend to question respect for law 
and order on the one hand and to threaten 
price stability on the other. In the second 
place, in endeavoring to finance what some 
economists cal] a 2-percent war, simply be- 
cause the special costs (in additional to 
usual defense expenditures) are about 2 per- 
cent of what economists call the gross na- 
tional product, and, at the same time, ex- 
pand an unprecedented domestic program by 
more than $3 billion, the administration will 
accentuate present trends toward harmful 
Inflation. 

It may help our thinking about a so- 
called 2-percent war — meaning a war costing 
within 2 percent of a gross national product 
that exceeds $700 billion—if we will analyze 
what the economists mean by that pat 
phrase “gross national product.” 

The gross national product is defined as 
the total market value of all final goods pro- 
duced and services performed in the Nation 
during a given period. 

The gross national product is an imagi- 
nary figure. It includes all goods and serv- 
ices bought and sold and estimates for such 
things as rent on owned homes and food 
consumed by those who grow it. It includes 
goods and services consumed or used by con- 
sumers and also goods and services that go 
to public or private investment. It includes 
additions to business inventories and the 
net balance of exports over imports. It also 
includes all governmental activities. 

As you might expect from the kinds of 
things that are included in it, the gross 
national product is based on estimates— 
good, bad, and indifferent—it is based partly 
on wholesale prices and partly on retail 
prices, and it always involves problems of 
how to measure what it would be if prices 
did not change. 

Changes in the gross national product 
from year to year give some indication of 
the trend of the economy, at least to the 
extent that underlying changes in prices can 
be taken into consideration. And, from an 
overall point of view, the relation of military 
expenditures to the gross national product 
has considerable significance. The ratio of 
military expenditures to gross national prod- 
uct was very high during World War II— 
over 40 percent. After World War I it de- 
clined down to less than 5 percent, and it 
rose again during the Korean military build- 
up to about 12 percent, In 1965 the ratio 
was about 7½ percent. 

The additional cost of military operations 
in Vietnam is estimated at a little over $10 
billion, which is something less than 2 per- 
cent of the $700 billion gross national prod- 
uct. While 2 percent sounds like a very 
small figure, an additional $10 billion does 
not seem small. For one thing, it amounts 
to over 12 percent of the anticipated increase 
in the total output of our economy, which 
is operating at close to capacity. 

When this $10 billion is translated into 
specifics, the proportion increases fast. Set- 
asides of copper for the military now amount 
to 6 or 7 percent of overall copper produc- 
tion. And when we consider specific copper 
products, the problem gets worse—15 per- 
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cent of the production of magnet wire has 
been set aside for the military. In the case 
of flat rolled brass products, set-asides of 
17 to 26 percent of 1965 production of those 
products have been established for ammuni- 
tion strip alone. In the case of aluminum, 
set-asides come to about 10 percent overall, 
and all production of certain heavy alumi- 
num extrusions is scheduled for the military. 

Computing military needs on percentages 
of gross national product reminds me of the 
man who drowned crossing a river with an 
average depth of 3 feet. The average did not 
help him much when he got to the middle 
of the stream. 

It is the increase in the demand for spe- 
cific materials and specific equipment which 
creates shortages in the civilian market and 
which forces prices up. With the kinds of 
pressures I have indicated, it is understand- 
able that the price of copper threatened to 
go up to such an extent that the President 
felt compelled to release copper from the 
national defense stockpile to meet the 
demand. Aluminum was released from the 
Defense Production Act inventory because 
of increasing demand and threatened in- 
creases in prices. Every housewife knows 
that the cost of living is going up. The 
statistics show a 12-percent increase in 
wholesale prices of farm products during 
the past year, an 8-percent increase in 
processed food prices, and an overall average 
increase in wholesale prices of 4.6 percent. 
Every man seeking a new home knows that 
the price of houses is going up. The statis- 
tics show an increase in construction costs 
at the rate of 5 percent a year and in wages 
in the construction industry of 6 percent or 
more a year. These increases in prices and 
the disclosure in the Federal budget that 
obligational authority for the present fiscal 
year is 18 percent above that of the past year 
are far more important than the relation 
between the cost of Vietnam and the gross 
national product. 

We also know that the so-called 2-percent 
war in Vietnam may not stay indefinitely at 
that figure. At the present time, some 
200,000 men have been committed to that 
struggle. The estimate of future commit- 
ments run all the way from 300,000 to 
600,000 and the duration of the conflict from 
1 more year to 10 or more. 

While I intend to vote for every dollar the 
military needs to back up the brave Amer- 
icans who are trying to stem the tide of 
communism in the jungles of southeast 
Asia, I believe the Federal budget contains 
other programs which can and should be 
deferred. I will vote to cut domestic non- 
essentials rather than raise taxes. 

I did not believe Vietnam was the place 
to make a stand against communism, and in 
arriving at that conclusion I had the advice 
of the late Gen. Douglas MacArthur, an 
authority on the subject. 

But, now that we have chosen that course, 
we cannot withdraw until we have convinced 
the Communists that they cannot win. 
Then, they may be willing to discuss an hon- 
orable and just peace. I pray that day will 
come soon, for the sake of our boys who are 
fighting against disease as well as sniper bul- 
lets in that malaria-infested jungle country. 

As I have said, we face the dangers of in- 
flation because we have seen a rise in the 
general level of prices. Some economists 
claim that the creeping inflation which usu- 
ally accompanies the type of business expan- 
sion we have enjoyed for the past 10 years 
is a price the Nation can afford to pay for 
economic growth. 

The purchasing power of our dollar has 
declined 15 percent in the past 10 years. 
That decline in purchasing power is illus- 
trated by E bonds bought 10 years ago, the 
actual yield of which in present dollars is 
1% percent instead of 3½ percent. To 
stimulate sales, the President has increased 
the interest rate to 4.15 percent but the 
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was already paying more than that 
on marketable notes of 5 years or less. 

It is the slow but steady erosion of pur- 
chasing power that we call creeping inflation. 
In spite of the increase in the money supply 
two factors have held down price increases in 
recent years: (1) Few plants were operating 
at full capacity, and (2) increased produc- 
tion was running only somewhat ahead of an 
increase in the money supply. 

The type of inflation that goes beyond the 
creeping stage into the stage of acknowledged 
damage is the type called demand-pull. De- 
mand-pull inflation is created when the de- 
mand for goods and services outstrips the 
supply and additional money is being fed 
into the money stream to accentuate the 
pull. In recent years, production has been 
rising at the rate of about 4 percent per year. 
In the past year, output increased about 6 
percent while the total of bank deposits and 
currency increased by 8 percent and at a 
time when much of our production will be 
devoted to war supplies. 

There is a shortage of skilled workers in 
many industries and many of our factories 
are working at full capacity. In a situation 
of that type, to inject billions of dollars of 
borrowed money into the money stream, with 
a continuation of abundant credit, will un- 
doubtedly create serious price increases. No 
one knows exactly what the deficit for the 
current fiscal year will be, but it will be 
much larger than previously anticipated be- 
cause of war expenditures that will be in- 
cluded in fiscal 1966 instead of fiscal 1967. 

Some of the money that the Government 
will borrow this year may need to come from 
Federal Reserve banks and for each dollar 
of Government bonds that a Reserve bank 
acquires, $6 of new potential credit is created. 
Thus the money supply may be increased far 
above the amount of deficit spending. 

Another major problem for this session 
of the Congress will be bills to increase the 
powers of the Federal Government at the 
expense of the States. 

An example is the bill to repeal State right- 
to-work laws. 

I am not opposed to organized labor, and 
there is no evidence that these laws have 
injured unions. But I believe joining a 
union should be a voluntary decision of each 
worker and not something he is compelled 
by law to do under the threat of losing his 
job if he refuses. 

The Virginia law seeks only to preserve 
this freedom of choice by the individual, and 
it is just as explicit in guaranteeing a man’s 
right to join a union, as it is in protecting his 
right not to join. It is a freedom guaranteed 
by the Federal Constitution and the Con- 
gress has no authority to deny it. 

If those of us who opposed repeal of sec- 
tion 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley law were ask- 
ing, instead, for a Federal right-to-work law 
that would ban the union shops everywhere, 
organized labor might have reason to com- 

lain. 
x But all that section 14(b) does is to pre- 
serve the right of each State to decide this 
question for itself. The advocates of repeal 
are saying to the 19 right-to-work States, 
“You must go along with the 31 States which 
do not have such laws.” 

In short, the 14(b) repeal bill is just one 
more step in the steady process of destroying 
State sovereignty by centering all power in 
Washington. I am glad that we have de- 
feated the repeal bill for this session. 

But this is only one round in the almost 
endless battle to protect State sovereignty. 
We are faced with measures to Federalize 
unemployment compensation, to raise the 
$1.25 an hour minimum wage rate and ex- 
tend its coverage to purely intrastate activi- 
ties. Finally, we may even be asked to 
give the Federal Government control over 
the selection of juries in State courts. 

I shall oppose all of these proposals be- 
cause the remedies are worse than the alleged 
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ills to be cured. They threaten our basic 
form of government by converting 50 sov- 
ereign States into mere segments of a cen- 
tralized Federal Government. 

Payroll taxes to finance social reforms are 
rising steadily, and the end is not in sight. 

Only a few weeks ago the payroll levy on 
both employers and employees was increased 
to cover the cost of medicare and other 
changes made last year in the old-age retire- 
ment system. 

If this Congress passes a pending bill to 
establish a new system of supplementary 
Federal unemployment compensation, the 
separate payroll taxes for this purpose also 
would go up substantially, especially if the 
wage base on which this tax is levied goes 
up from $3,000 at present, to $6,600, as 
proposed. 

Unlike the old-age retirement, this tax 
is levied only on the employer. 

When Congress first passed the Social 
Security Act more than 30 years ago it 
levied a Federal tax to induce the States to 
pass unemployment compensation laws. But 
most of this tax was credited to the employer 
to meet his obligations under a State law. 

Although the pending bill would leave the 
State laws in operation, it would superimpose 
on those laws a schedule of Federal benefits 
to be paid after an employee had exhausted 
his period of State payments. My fear is 
that once we set up this machinery in 
Washington it will be only a matter of time 
until the unemployment compensation sys- 
tem is federalized completely. 

As long as I have the high honor and the 
coveted privilege to represent you in the 
Senate of the United States, I shall exert 
my best efforts in behalf of sound fiscal 
policies and for the preservation of those 
priceless principles of political and economic 
freedom, which were born of the brain and 
purchased with the blood of our colonial 
ancestors. And, as I have seen our Govern- 
ment grow from a $4 billion government 
when I first entered the Congress, to a $112 
billion government 33 years later, I share 
the sentiment of the man who said: “Any 
government big enough to give you all you 
want is big enough to take all that you have 
got.” 


THE REASON WE ARE THERE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I am very 
much troubled by the mounting national 
debate on Vietnam—not because I would 
dampen debate. On the contrary, I be- 
lieve debate is necessary for a full public 
understanding of any major issue. 

But I am troubled because I am so 
much in disagreement with those who 
counsel our Government to pull out of 
Vietnam, to stop bombings and wait for 
the other side to agree to meet at a con- 
ference table, to dig mole-like holes 
called enclaves and wait for the other 
side to attack us. 

My concern is deepened because—with 
the exception of the opportunists and 
rabble-rousers—many of those who 
counsel us to stop, pause, or hole up are 
people of sincerity and integrity. But I 
disagree with them all the same. 

Why? 

Because we are a nation born out of 
a historic struggle for freedom, a strug- 
gle predicated on the still controversial 
proposition that all men are created 
equal. 

For nearly 2 centuries Americans have 
lived by that proposition and have ex- 
tended it to mean that people who are 
created equal are also entitled to exer- 
cise their freedom through the orderly 
processes of self-government. 
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There has never been any question 
that Americans would defend their free- 
dom at home. They did it in the 1770’s 
and again in the 1860’s. ‘ 

But there have been many other con- 
frontations elsewhere and on other is- 
sues. The principal] issue in the War of 
1812 was freedom of the seas. Our con- 
cern under the Monroe Doctrine was 
with the freedom of other American 
nations and we have moved troops often 
to protect their freedom. Then twice 
during this century our Nation was in- 
volved in major world conflicts to de- 
fend freedom abroad against wholesale 
onslaughts by various aggressors. 

But since the Second World War our 
defense of freedom has had to change 
as the world grew smaller and as ag- 
gressors found new and more sophisti- 
cated ways to abridge the rights of man. 

At times it was naked aggression, as 
in Korea. But more often in was 
through insurgency, subversion, and in- 
timidation. And although the probing 
finger of the Communist attack has 
moved from point to point around the 
world, its effect has always been global 
and the United States could no more 
hide from it than could an ostrich whose 
head was in the sand. 

The spearhead of the Communist at- 
tack is now directed against South Viet- 
nam, that unfortunate land that is be- 
ing crossed and re-crossed by contend- 
ing armies. Our troops are fighting 
there to honor our general commitment 
to freedom and our specific commitment 
to the people of South Vietnam. Those 
commitments were not made hastily and 
they will not be broken easily. 

Meanwhile, the President of the United 
States has the awful duty—as did many 
Presidents before him—to decide when 
the guns shall fire and when the bombs 
shall drop. 

And we, who have many rights and 
privileges, also have certain duties. One 
is to support the commitment to free- 
dom. Another is to hope that our Armed 
Forces will accomplish their mission and 
return home. And another is to conduct 
our affairs at home so that nothing we 
do will interfere with the first two ob- 
jectives. 


SOUND ECONOMY 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, it is being 
said that the economy is as sound as a 
dollar. 

The President’s objective is full em- 
ployment without inflation. 

He has asked that wage and price 
policies of labor and business be responsi- 
ble, and he is promising that this admin- 
istration will be “fully responsible.” 

Commenting on the President’s com- 
prehensive Economic Report to Congress, 
the Philadelphia Inquirer recently said: 

It might even be said that the economy 
is as sound as a dollar. 

The Inquirer added: 


Economists are enthusiastically confident 
of the future. 


Because of the light that this editorial 
focuses on a matter of vital concern to 
us all, I hereby submit it for inclusion in 
the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Jan. 28, 
1966] 


PROFILE OF THE NATIONAL ECONOMY 


In his comprehensive economic report to 
Congress Thursday, President Johnson pro- 
nounced the state of the Union’s business 
and financial health to be good and sound. 

It might even be said that the economy is 
as sound as a dollar. 

The President did, in fact, temper his gen- 
erally glowing portrayal of American pros- 
perity with another timely warning about the 
continuing threat of inflation. He urged 
again that wage and price policies of labor 
and business be “responsible,” and he made 
a personal pledge that fiscal policies of his 
administration will be “fully responsible,” 

He emphasized that the Government has 
neither the authority nor the desire to impose 
statutory controls on wages and prices—but 
he appealed for public cooperation in exercis- 
ing voluntary restraints. 

This is advice worth heeding by all con- 
cerned. There also should be continuing 
voluntary cooperation by the business and 
financial community in preventing excessive 
flow of American dollars abroad, so that the 
deficit in this country's balance of interna- 
tional payments can be eliminated. 

We believe the American people are pre- 
pared to accept whatever tax adjustments 
may be required to do what needs to be done 
to defend the lines of freedom in Vietnam, 
or in any other place where this Nation’s 
courage and honor are put to test by the 
forces of Communist aggression. The Presi- 
dent has not yet asked for tax changes of a 
major nature that would demand substantial 
sacrifice or inflict real hardship upon the 
public. In time, however, he may find it 
necessary, in response to unpredictable 
events, to do so, 

Economists are enthusiastically confident 
of the future. The domestic indicators sup- 
port their forecasts. There is, though, the 
shadow of Vietnam hanging over all. 


WHAT A COMMUNIST TAKEOVER 
WOULD MEAN TO SOUTH VIETNAM 


Mr. McGEE. Mr. President, there 
has been much conjecture in the ongo- 
ing debate on our Vietnamese policy on 
how we would get along if the Com- 
munists should succeed in their ambi- 
tions to control all of that troubled 
land. Not too much thought has been 
given to what this event specifically 
would mean to the South Vietnamese. 

In a column which appeared in the 
Evening Star on Monday, Crosby S. 
Noyes rectified this situation with a very 
perceptive look at what a Communist 
takeover would mean to South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Feb. 21, 1966] 

FEASIBILITY VERSUS EXTERMINATION 
(By Crosby S. Noyes) 


Of all the issues to emerge so far from 
the great debate on Vietnam in the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, the one which 
causes most trouble might be called the 
question of feasibility. 

Critics of the American effort to contain 
Communist aggression in southeast Asia 
almost invariably start from the premise 
that it can’t be done. 
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Even if they are finally persuaded that 
the task is feasible from a military stand- 
point, they remain unconvinced about the 
possibility of ultimate success. How, they 
ask, can the United States possibly achieve a 
stable political solution in Vietnam under 
the leadership that now seems available? 

The question of feasibility, oddly enough, 
is never raised in connection with the Com- 
munist effort in South Vietnam. The mili- 
tary capacity of the Vietcong to “pacify” a 
country whose people, in the great majority, 
have resisted the Communist guerrilla 
forces bitterly for a decade is apparently 
never questioned. The ability of the leader- 
ship in Hanoi to absorb South Vietnam into 
the disciplined organization that exists in 
the north is apparently taken as a foregone 
conclusion. 

Critics who boggle at the price of winning 
the war never think of the price tag that 
would be attached to a Communist victory 
in Vietnam, Those who protest most loudly 
against occasional civilian casualties incurred 
in fighting the Vietcong would cheerfully 
condemn a whole population to the tender 
process which the Communists refer to as 
“anti-imperialist purification.” 

The price, conservatively, would be the 
death of well over a million people. It would 
mean the systematic destruction of all the 
major groupings in the South—Buddhists, 
Catholics, and other religious sects, trade 
unions, intellectuals and students—all of 
which have remained strongly anti-Com- 
munist. 

The purification process also would prove 
fatal to a large proportion of the leadership 
of South Vietnam, civilian and military. The 
landowners and urban bourgeoisie would suf- 
fer the fate of all such people with the take- 
over of a Communist regime. For the anti- 
Communists of South Vietnam, there would 
be no Formosa refuge. 

The methods used by the Hanoi regime to 
establish its hold on the people is a matter 
of historical record. Even in North Vietnam, 
already partially “purified” for communism 
by the flight to the South of more than 
au million refugees in 1954, the toll was im- 
pressive. Indeed, it reached the point in 
1956 that such a hardened revolutionary as 
Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap was moved to protest 
that the regime had “executed too many 
honest people” and “seeing enemies every- 
where, resorted to terror, which became far 
too widespread.” 

Moralists who agonize over the American 
effort in Vietnam might do well to ponder 
the morality of abandoning 15 million people 
to a painful reconciliation with their brothers 
to the North. The Communists, to be sure, 
have no qualms whatever about the feasibil- 
ity of attaining their objectives in the South. 
But in fact their problem is enormous, com- 
pared with the American problem of helping 
to restore order and stability in South Viet- 
nam once the military struggle is won. 

Under conditions of reasonable security, a 
stable and representative government in Sai- 
gon is by no means impossible. Remarkable 
progress in this direction was made between 
1954 and 1956. 

Stable government in South Vietnam was, 
in fact, an early casualty of the subversive 
war. The excesses of the Diem regime, his 
overthrow and the subsequent political up- 
heavals were all the indirect results of Com- 
munist pressure. The present government of 
Gen. Nguyen Cao Ky, which represents no 
more than a consensus of top military officers 
is recognized by everyone, including Ky him- 
self, as a temporary military necessity. 

The process of rebuilding, in the opinion of 
most experts on Vietnam, must be from the 
ground up, rather than from the top down. 
In many ways, the central administration in 
Saigon is less important to good government 
than the quality of leadership on the provin- 
cial, district, and village levels. 
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Election of top Government officials by 
universal suffrage is admittedly a difficult 
process in a country where the average per- 
son rarely ventures beyond the confines of 
his own village. A growing number of ex- 
perts believe that indirect elections, starting 
with the selection of village councils and 
progressing upward through the higher levels 
of administration to the final designation of 
national leaders provides the best guarantee 
of responsible representative government, 

Village elections held under the direction 
of the Ky government last year could repre- 
sent, then, the start of the political rebuild- 
ing process. Even in the midst of war, the 
Vietnamese themselves are taking steps to 
restore the legitimacy of their government. 
And despite the pessimists, there is reason- 
able hope in Washington for success. 


THE PROBLEMS OF WATER SUPPLY 
AND MANAGEMENT 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, today 
we Americans are facing a national chal- 
lenge in the mounting problems of water 
supply and management. 

Our water need now stands at 370 bil- 
lion gallons a day. In 1980—14 years 
from now—our water need will more 
than double. By the turn of the cen- 
tury—it will rise to triple what it is now. 

In meeting such a monumental chal- 
lenge we must consider and explore every 
possibility. 

One approach to the problem is the 
North American Water and Power Alli- 
ance, more popularly known as 
NAWAPA. 

Senator Frank Moss, my distinguished 
colleague from Utah, headed a Senate 
subcommittee that studied the 
NAWAPA concept, and when I was priv- 
ileged to be a member of that body, we 
recommended that further studies be 
made jointly by the United States and 
Canada. 

There is an excellent article about 
NAWAPA in the February 14 issue of the 
National Observer. Written by Pat- 
rick Young, I highly recommend it as a 
reference on a far-reaching resource 
problem. 

At this point, I ask unanimous consent 
that the article be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

{From the National Observer, Feb. 14, 1966] 

WATER Is THE Most EFFICIENT Crop THEY 

Can Harvest—A Dramatic PLAN To TAP 

Canapa’s RIVERS FOR A CONTINENT’s NEEDS 
(By Patrick Young) 

The deep, cool rivers of Canada are drawing 
covetous glances from some U.S. engineers, 
who talk of diverting Canadian streams to 
help slake rapidly expanding American de- 
mands for fresh water. And though our 
northern neighbors are responding to such 
proposals with the enthusiasm of a man 
told he must pay another's taxes, there is 
a growing feeling in the United States that 
Canada will eventually find water a profita- 
ble export, and agree to the diversion. 

This may be years in coming. But Can- 
ada’s reluctance to part with its water isn't 
stopping discussion of the proposed North 
American Water and Power Alliance 
(NAWAPA), an ambitious plan to reverse 
the flow of several subarctic rivers, and redis- 
tribute their waters in Canada, the United 
States, and Mexico. This fascinating pro- 
posal, vast enough to boggle the mind of a 
Jules Verne, would cost $100 billion over 
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30 years. Should it ever reach full develop- 
ment, it would bring major changes to North 
America’s topography. 

NAWAPA envisions an Alaskan dam 1,700 
feet high, a 500-mile-long reservoir high in 
the Rocky Mountains of British Columbia, 
a seaway for oceangoing vessels spanning 
Canada from the Great Lakes to the Pacific 
Ocean, and an 80-mile-long tunnel blasted 
through the Sangre de Cristo Mountains on 
the New Mexico-Colorado border. NAWAPA’s 
370 major projects would include 15 reser- 
voirs larger than Hoover Dam's Lake Mead, 
the Nation's largest manmade lake. 

Supporters contend the project would 
bring new life through irrigation to 86,300 
square miles of arid land—an area nearly 
equal in size to Utah; help flush pollution 
from the continent's waterways, generate 
enormous amounts of electric power, and 
earn $4 billion a year through the sale of 
water and electricity. This, they say, would 
pay for NAWAPA’s construction and operat- 
ing costs. 

In all, these backers say, the project would 
benefit directly one territory and 7 Provinces 
in Canada, 33 States in the United States, 
and Mexico’s 3 northern States, as well as 
bring an economic and recreation boom to 
all three nations. 

This concept of a continental redistribu- 
tion of water is only a few years old. Until 
the Ralph M. Parsons Co. advanced its pro- 
posal in 1964, U.S. water planners talked of 
transferring water from one river basin to 
another within the United States, but not of 
diverting Canadian water. 

The proposal often evokes the kind of 
skepticism people reserve for visionary proj- 
ects. But many people who have studied 
NAWAPA think it is feasible. 

“The concept is entirely practicable,” says 
Senator FRANK E. Moss, the Utah Democrat 
who headed a Senate subcommittee that 
studied the NAWAPA plan. “There have 
been enough engineering studies made in 
broad terms to establish that there is water 
available that can be transported and stored 
along the way, and that this is all within 
economic and engineering reach of our econ- 
omy right now.” 


WHY PARSONS IS INTERESTED 

Senator Moss’ subcommittee recommended 
that further studies, including detailed engi- 
neering and cost surveys, be made jointly 
by the United States and Canada. The sub- 
committee said many water projects pro- 
posed by both governments could be inte- 
grated into the NAWAPA plan, thus reduc- 
ing its cost. So far, however, the U.S. State 
Department has not formally proposed the 
NAWAPA concept to Canada. 

Parsons, of course, is greatly interested in 

seeing its project developed, and not for al- 
truistic reasons. “If they're going to spena 
a huge amount of money for construction, 
we're going to get a piece of it,“ says Ralph 
M: Parsons, chairman of the worldwide com- 
pany that bears his name. And there seems 
little doubt that something must be done 
about the Nation’s water needs, expected to 
double by 1980 and triple by the year 2000. 
These demands are particularly great in the 
Western United States. 
A water crisis is upon us. It will stead- 
ily worsen,” Senator Moss’ subcommittee 
said in its report last fall. So great is the 
problem and so important its solution that 
it now has become impervative that consid- 
eration be given to what at one time seemed 
unachievable proposals.” 

NAWAPA is just such a proposal. It is 
not, however, a detailed engineering study. 
The plan was drawn up, without field sur- 
veys, on the basis of available topographical 
and hydrological data. Everything that's 
been done has been done with maps,” says a 
Parsons executive. “It’s all swivel-chair engi- 

And Parsons engineers are the first 
to concede that their plan needs detailed 
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surveys to fully prove its practicability. “We 
don’t want this thing thought of as a de- 
veloped plan,” Mr. Parsons says. 


THE DAM ENVISIONED AT CHITINA 


NAWAPA proposes to utilize some of the 
water that now flows unused into the Bering 
Sea from the northwest section of North 
America. High dams in Alaska and Canada’s 
Yukon Territory would create a series of 
huge, interconnected reservoirs. One of these 
dams, on the Copper River near Chitina, 
Alaska, would tower 1,700 feet, nearly twice 
the height of the world’s highest dam (988 
feet) now abuilding in Russia. 

Water in these manmade lakes would be 
diverted through rivers, reservoirs, canals, 
and tunnels as far south as Mexico. For the 
most part, the flow would be downhill. But, 
when necessary, powerful pumps would lift 
the water over mountains and to higher 
elevations to begin again its downward surge. 

The key reservoir in the NAWAPA system 
would be a 500-mile-long lake in the Rocky 
Mountain Trench. This deep gorge, 3,000 
feet above sea level, would be dammed to 
form the world’s largest manmade lake, hold- 
ing 518,200,000 acre-feet of water or 16 times 
the capacity of Lake Mead. Branching off 
from this lake, the system’s major storage 
point, would be the Canadian-Great Lakes 
Waterway and the Fraser River. Together 
they would link the Great Lakes with Van- 
couver, British Columbia. 

Water from the Rocky Mountain Trench 
could be used to maintain a constant level 
in the Columbia River in the Pacific North- 
west. This would assure maximum year- 
round power output from generating plants 
on the river, as well as providing flood con- 
trol. 


ONE OF THE GREAT RECREATION LAKES 


The Rocky Mountain Trench is adjacent 
to Canada’s Banff and Jasper National Parks. 
“I see this as one of the greatest recreation 
lakes in the world,” Senator Moss says. “It 
would be up against the Canadian Rockies, 
one of the most spectacular ranges in the 
world. It could even be a good transporta- 
tion link between northern and southern 
British Columbia.” 

The southern tip of this reservoir would 
be in northern Montana. From here water 
would rush southward to be pushed over 
the mountains of central Idaho by six huge 
pumping stations. A canal 630 feet wide 
and 35 feet deep would carry the water into 
Utah, Nevada, and back into Utah where 
the water flow would split in two. The 
Colorado Basin aqueduct would carry water 
southwest into Nevada, California, and fin- 
ally Mexico. The southwest aqueduct would 
flow into Arizona and New Mexico, before 
branching off into Mexico and looping up 
into Colorado. 

All along this nation-spanning route, wa- 
ter would irrigate new farmland, serve in- 
dustry, and quench the thirst of cities. 
Enormous new lakes would be formed—one 
a few miles north of Las Vegas, another near 
the Grand Canyon, a third east of Denver. 
And the water, as it flowed beyond this Na- 
tion’s border, would enable Mexico to de- 
velop eight times the new farmland that 
Egypt’s high dam abuilding at Aswan will 
provide. 

“All three of the Northern States of Mex- 
ico are extremely arid, and suffer from a lack 
of water,” Senator Moss says. “If water 
can be brought here, their agriculture will 
blossom. And this would help alleviate some 
of the poverty.” 

Canada, too, would benefit from the 
NAWAPA proposal, Senator Moss believes. 
“First, there is the power produced,” he says. 
“The second thing is irrigation water in the 
Southern Provinces where they have a 
drought problem just like our Great Plains. 
The third is transportation.” 

The Canadian-Great Lakes Waterway 
would flow from the Canadian Rockies. 
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Coupled with the St. Lawrence River and 
the Great Lakes, this 730-foot-wide, 30- 
foot-deep canal would provide a seaway be- 
tween the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. Thus 
man would create the fabled Northwest Pas- 
sage, which early European explorers vainly 
sought. 

The waterway would flow into the south- 
ern tip of Manitoba’s Lake Winnipeg, before 
eventually emptying into Lake Superior. At 
Lake Winnipeg’s northern tip, the Hudson 
Bay Seaway would link the waterway with 
Hudson Bay. 


LINKING CANADA TO U.S. RIVERS 


A barge canal splitting off from the water- 
way northwest of Moose Jaw, Saskatchewan, 
would flow through North Dakota and Minne- 
sota to Minneapolis on the Mississippi River. 
This would link Canada to the Mississippi, 
Missouri, Tennessee, and Ohio Rivers. Wheat 
from Canada could flow to the grain eleva- 
tors of Minneapolis or St. Louis, and steel 
from Pittsburgh or petroleum products from 
the gulf coast could be shipped to Canada. 

Another segment of the NAWAPA proposal, 
which could be constructed separately, would 
harness the waters from rivers south and 
east of Hudson Bay. The James Bay Seaway 
would connect Hudson Bay with Lake Huron. 
Waters from dammed rivers in the mineral- 
rich Quebec northlands and diverted south- 
west would form the Knob Lake Barge Canal. 
The canal would join with the James Bay 
Seaway near the Quebec-Ontario border. 

Controlling the sprawling fingers of 
NAWAPA would be an immense task, requir- 
ing sophisticated analysis of meteorological 
information, and the water and power de- 
mands of various parts of the continent. 
Water for summer irrigation in Mexico, for 
example, would have to be released from 
high-altitude reservoirs in Canada and the 
northern United States sometime the previ- 
ous January or February. 

To solve these problems, the NAWAPA plan 
includes a central computer center with a 
complex network of microwave systems, land- 
lines, and relay stations covering two-thirds 
of North America. This system would relay 
the necessary instructions from the center's 
computers to deliver water when and where 
it’s needed. 

Yet even if this complex plan should be- 
come reality, it would not solve all this Na- 
tion’s water ills. “This is not an answer to 
all the aches and pains,” Mr. Parsons says. 
And Senator Moss agrees. “This concept 
isn’t designed to supplant or make unneces- 
sary efforts to clean up or use our water over 
again and again,” he says. 

NAWAPA supporters realize staggering 
problems must be solved if their plan is to 
be fulfilled. None will be more difficult than 
overcoming Canada’s reluctance to partici- 
pate. The Canadians say there is no such 
thing as continental water, and they aren't 
interested in supplying water to the United 
States if this means Canada might someday 
suffer. 

ACT LIKE SEPARATE KINGDOMS 

“While they're trying to make up their 
mind, they'll naturally barricade themselves 
behind a negative attitude,” says an Ameri- 
can long familiar with Canadian affairs. 
“But to talk about a continental approach to 
water is useless until you can get the 
Provinces to agree. They act like separate 
Kingdoms up there.” 

This, indeed, is particularly true regarding 
water. The 10 Provinces of Canada control 
the water within their borders, and they find 
it nearly impossible to work together in de- 
veloping this important resource. NAWAPA 
supporters, however, think at least part of 
the plan may soon take shape. This is the 
James Bay Seaway. A Canadian engineer, 
Thomas. Kierans, has proposed a similar 
project, and there is talk the two plans might 
be combined to take advantage of the best 
features of each. 
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There is yet another reason why some 
NAWAPA supporters are confident the Can- 
adians will eventually agree. ‘The almighty 
dollar always overcomes their prejudices,” 
one of them says. “As we look at this, water 
is the most efficient crop they can harvest, 
and it makes sense for them to join in a 
continental redistribution system.” 


BANKERS JOIN EDUCATORS IN OP- 
POSING ADMINISTRATION PRO- 
POSAL TO CUT OFF NDEA STU- 
DENT LOANS 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, President 
Johnson, in his budget message sub- 
mitted last month, indicated that the ad- 
ministration would propose legislation 
“to shift the National Defense Education 
Act student loan program to the newly 
authorized subsidized loan guarantee 

program” enacted as title IV, part B of 
the Higher Education Act of 1965—Pub- 
lic Law 89-329. An estimated $200 mil- 
lion will be borrowed under the National 
Defense Education Act student loan pro- 
gram during the next fiscal year. I fully 
favor the subsidized loan guarantee pro- 
gram established last year by the Higher 
Education Act, but believe the National 
Defense Education Act program must be 
funded and carried on, too. 

Educators and college administrators 
throughout the Nation have already 
voiced their objection to the administra- 
tion proposal which would oblige needy 
students to seek guaranteed bank loans 
to pursue their studies rather than ob- 
taining the necessary funds directly from 
the colleges administering the National 
Defense Education Act loan program. 

Now, the banking community has 
added its voice to the chorus of opposi- 
tion to the administration proposal. 
While banks are already committed and 
are supporting the guaranteed loan pro- 
visions of the Higher Education Act writ- 
ten into law last year, they are fearful 
that under the administration proposal 
“a situation could possibly develop which 
might jeopardize the inception of the 
guaranteed loan plan and at the same 
time not fully serve the important needs 
of the National Defense Education Act 
program.” 

The views of the American Bankers 
Association on this question have been 
detailed in a letter to me by Charles E. 
Walker, executive vice president of the 
American Bankers Association. 

J ask unanimous consent that this 
letter from the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, dated February 16, 1966, be 
printed in the Recorp at this point, 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THe AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N.Y. February 16, 1966. 

Hon. Jacos K. Javits, 

U.S. Senate, 

Washington, DO. ; 

DEAR SENATOR Javrrs: I am pleased to re- 
spond to your letter of January 27, seeking 
the views of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation with respect to the plan of the admin- 
istration, as announced in the President's 
budget message, to propose legislation shift- 
ing the National Defense Education Act stu- 
dent loan program to the guaranteed student 


loan program, which was authorized by the 
Higher Education Act of 1965. 
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As you are well aware, this association 
worked closely with those in the administra- 
tion and the Congress, including yourself, 
who were principally responsible for the de- 
velopment of the provisions in the Higher 
Education Act of 1965 authorizing the new 
program of guaranteed private loans for col- 
lege students. We are most interested in 
seeing that this program is successful and 
have firmly committed the resources of the 
association to that end. 

The administration’s proposal to transfer 
the student loan program of the National 
Defense Education Act to the new guarantee 
plan manifests a confidence in the private 
financial community which is most gratifying 
to the American Bankers Association. This 
expression of confidence in the capacity of 
the private sector to work with the Federal 
Government in meeting major national social 
needs should provide an added incentive for 
vigorous performance by financial institu- 
tions in meeting the loan demands arising 
from the new guarantee program. 

Despite our gratification with the philos- 
ophy underlying the administration’s rec- 
ommendation, it is our considered Judgment 
that implementation of that proposal at this 
time might not be in the best interests of 
either the National Defense Education Act 
program or the new guaranteed loan pro- 
gram. It is estimated that the guaranteed 
loan program may well generate student 
loan demand in the order of $500 million for 
the first academic year of operation. Meet- 
ing such an initial demand, with credit re- 
sources already under heavy pressure, is 
going to require a major effort on our part. 
If, additionally, the $200 million in antici- 
pated loan demand from the National De- 
fense Education Act program is shifted to the 
private credit sector, a situation could pos- 
sibly develop which might jeopardize the in- 
ception of the guaranteed loan plan and at 
the same time not fully serve the important 
needs of the National Defense Education Act 
program. In short it would seem that the 
better course would be for the private sec- 
tor to concentrate its energies and attention 
on a successful launching of the guaranteed 
loan program, and to withhold a decision on 
the proposed change in the National De- 
fense Education Act loan program until the 
guaranteed private loan program has gained 
some experience and maturity. 

I hope that these observations are re- 
sponsive to your question and will be of 
benefit to you in your consideration of this 
matter. 
Sincerely yours, . 
CHARLES E. WALKER. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON UNIVER- 
SITY PRESIDENT SPEAKS OUT 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, the George Washington Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C., bears a name 
long honored in our country, It is my 
belief that Dr. Lloyd H. Elliott, the new 
president of this justly famed. institu- 
tion of learning will administer his new 
duties in a manner which will add luster 
to its name and will continue and ad- 
vance the aims and traditions so long 
associated with its functions. 

Those persons not familiar with his 
background will be interested in learn- 
ing of Dr. Elliott’s intensive career in 
the area of education. ' 

He was born in Clay County, W. Va., 
and began his undergraduate work in 
education at West Virginia Institute of 
Technology in the town of Montgomery. 
He continued his studies at Glenville 
State College, Glenville, W. Va., receiv- 
ing his bachelor of arts degree from that 
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college in 1937. Afterward, he at- 
tended West Virginia University at 
Morgantown, where he earned his mas- 
ter’s degree in education. 

Dr. Elliott has been in the education 
field all of his life, with the exception of 
the period of his military service dur- 
ing World War II. He received his doc- 
torate from the University of Colorado 
in 1948, having received some financial 
assistance under educational provisions 
of the so-called GI bill of rights. 

Dr. Elliott came to the George Wash- 
ington University from the presidency 
of the University of Maine; and, in pre- 
senting his inaugural address on Mon- 
day, February 21, he spoke of the way 
in which many dissident elements of our 
present society have used universities in 
a manner not part of their historical 
heritage and not integral to their mis- 
sion. He forcefully stated the impera- 
tive need to reserve to our universities 
their primary reason for existence—the 
advancement of knowledge. 

West Virginia is proud of its native 
son, and I am confident that the citizens 
of my State join with me in commending 
him on the sound philosophy which he 
stated on the occasion of his assumption 
of the office of president of the George 
Washington University here in the Na- 
tion's Capital. 

I ask unanimous consent that his in- 
augural address be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS BY LLOYD H. ELLIOTT, 
FEBRUARY 21, 1966 

Those who build universities are involved 
in a task that is always incomplete; their 
fellow-laborers include members of all gen- 
erations, In joining that large group of men 
and women who have had a part down 
through the years in fashioning this distin- 
guished university, I pledge my every effort. 

The office to which you have elected me 
carries in itself a full measure of responsi- 
bility but, when coupled as it is with the 
founding of the Nation, the presidency of the 
George Washington University brings an 
even greater dimension of accountability. It 
was Washington’s hope, you will recall, that 
students from all parts of the country would 
acquire the habits of good citizenship while 
being instructed in the arts and sciences. 

In paying tribute again to the vision of the 
leader whose name this institution so proud- 
ly bears and, standing behind the seal which 
carries his profile, I join all friends of this 
university both far and near in working to 
realize now the greatness which it will one 
day attain. 

Much has been written in recent years of 
this instrument of society—the university— 
in which the George Washington University 
holds membership. Perhaps there is still 
room for further dialog. 

Tradition: , the university has been re- 
quired to defend itself against outside inter- 
vention. Through the years this interven- 
tion has taken different forms. No matter 
what its origin, it has been aimed generally 
at restricting academic freedom—the first 
standard of a university. Many of our insti- 
tutions must yet today fight continuing 
battles against such interference. Some of 
this interference is brought about by those 
who would make of the university a battle- 
ground for the dissident elements of our so- 
ciety.. This is not unusual. Opposing groups 


shave always sought to shift the debris of 
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strife from their own doorsteps, and univer- 
sities sometimes have been offered up on 
the sacrificial altar. 

The university cannot be a tool of govern- 
ment; it cannot be a servant of industry; it 
must not become the playground of the rich 
nor the caretaker of the poor—the university 
cannot, in short, become something it is 
not, and still remain a university. 

I suspect the greatest danger today stems 
from those who would like to turn the uni- 
versity into a battlefield for causes unrelated 
to academic freedom and the pursuit of 
knowledge. The necessities of the university 
remain the same, however, as in earlier years. 
They are the knowledge with which to con- 
sider the worthy life, the intellectual stimu- 
lation necessary to encourage the search, 
and the community of scholarship in which 
reason predominates. 

The university is, therefore, an inappro- 
priate home for the student who does not 
study, the professor who does not teach or 
search for knowledge, or the administrator 
who does not dedicate himself to the further- 
ance of the institution. 

Given these simple requirements, the uni- 
versity is the proper home for the man who 
is reaching for something nobler than him- 
self and, while reaching, wishes the guidance 
of accumulated knowledge and the inspira- 
tion of others who are dedicated to the same 
objective. 

There is some danger that today's disorder 
in the university may render sterile the 
nourishment that is the heart of intellectual 
growth. As in earlier days, the university 
must be protected from such circumvention 
of its basic purposes. 

For some time it has been recognized by 
most leaders in American society that to a 
very large degree what happens to America 
depends on what happens in American edu- 
cation. Business and industry, whether we 
speak of management training or antipov- 
erty programs, have accepted the economic 
soundness of this general principle. The 
principle, of course, is equally sound when 
applied to the whole world. Namely, to a 
yery great extent what happens to the world, 
depends upon what happens in educating 
the world’s peoples. We are now hearing 
voices which suggest that America’s relation- 
ship with the rest of the world, specifically 
its foreign aid programs, might appropriately 
be based on educating insofar as resources 
and personnel can be organized, the peoples 
of the world. The reasoning is rather sim- 
ple and direct. It suggests that understand- 
ing is the only real path to a better life; un- 
derstanding is to be gained through educa- 
tion; therefore, if we would achieve the nec- 
essary understanding, we must educate. To 
all the world we must ascribe our intellec- 
tual axiom that the truth will make you free. 

Only in this approach can peoples learn 
the relationship of population to food pro- 
duction, economic problems and cultural 
pursuits, and the meaning of freedom or jus- 
tice. Our foreign policy must somehow be 
extricated from the short-range “crisis to 
crisis,” “brush fire to brush fire” conditions 
which have plagued us for several decades, 

Here at home we are to recog- 
nize the promises of a broader base of edu- 
cation. The program labeled Headstart, 
the efforts in continuing and adult educa- 
tion, the program for retraining workers in 
our changing society, the multidisciplined 
centers being established in metropolitan 
areas, the special for school drop- 
outs, and the seminars on art and music are 
all evidences of a greater concern for educa- 
tion and training throughout our lives. A 
program, therefore, of domestic education 
based on knowledge of human behavior and 
human needs of all ages as being the most 
direct path to the Nation’s welfare, is gain- 
ing acceptance. 

Some years ago, we heard a philosophy of 
education which seemed to say that the for- 
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mal school, as organized, should be all things 
to all people. In practice we rejected that 
philosophy as we must do so today. But 
education in all its facets, the out-of-school 
forms coupled with the in-school programs, 
has emerged as society’s chief instrument 
for its own survival. Public policy, how- 
ever, is only beginning to recognize that fact. 
The anthropologist, Margaret Mead, put it 
in today’s perspective when she wrote: 

“We must rid ourselves of the idea that 
anybody can ever finish his education. We 
cannot give our young people a good educa- 
tion. We can give them some education. We 
need extended education, We need to set 
up a program into which people can come 
at any time in their lives and get as much 
education as they can take.” 

America’s economic base is now sufficient 
to release the manpower necessary for im- 
plementing a public policy of this kind and 
the productive power of our society is suf- 
ficient to provide the physical facilities and 
necessary equipment. That which remains 
is more challenging than that which has 
been achieved. We must decide now wheth- 
er we have the moral fortitude to forgo more 
private pleasures in order to provide for the 
greater public benefit. Let me turn to an- 
other student of contemporary life, this 
time Walter Lippmann, for the precise state- 
ment: 

“We must measure our educational effort 
as we do our military effort. That is to say, 
we must measure not by what it would be 
easy and convenient to do, but what it is 
necessary to do in order that the Nation 
may survive and flourish. We have learned 
that we are quite rich enough to defend our- 
selves, whatever the cost. We must now 
learn that we are quite rich enough to edu- 
cate ourselves as we need to be educated.” 

Having made a case thus far for both a do- 
mestic and an international policy based 
on the achievement of understanding 
through education, I must now ask the 
question: What is the objective of the so- 
ciety built on education—the pursuit of 
truth, wherever it may lead? Its objective 
is manifold. 

It includes a better life, adequate food and 
shelter, better health, greater control over 
nature’s upheavals, relief from boredom, and 
a release of man’s creative talents. While 
our objective may be broadly defined, it 
must rest on simple truths. Understanding 
comes from a great complex, but Shake- 
speare warned all when he wrote, “Who un- 
derstandeth thee not, loves thee not.” And 
while truths may be self-evident, sacred 
and undeniable, they do not make free those 
who lack understanding. 

This Nation’s responsibility to the world 
will require sacrifice and lives given in serv- 
ice to others; it will require humility, a long- 
term commitment, less emphasis on the ma- 
terial things ourselves, and a dedication to 
these objectives by example on the part of 
those who would teach the young, Of Amer- 
ica it is being asked: Did this Nation come 
to power too soon? Is the leadership of the 
world which has been thrust into the hands 
of this young Nation too much of a responsi- 
bility? Is America unable to understand 
and, therefore, to grasp this leadership? 
Will America be too slow? Will the United 
States fail? 

When George Washington urged the estab- 
lishment of a center of learning in the Na- 
tion’s Capital, did he dream that someday 
the world’s heartbeat would be centered on 
the banks of the Potomac? Did he foresee, 
even then, that the university must serve as 
the world’s center for the serious, critical 
pursuit of truth and knowledge? 

Washington was ahead of his time in 
many areas. It is not too much to believe 
that his ideas for a college were also in the 
front ranks. It remains, however, for each 
generation to preserve the freedom of the 
university, and to guarantee its health. 
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Having fashioned an instrument of. in- 
finite worth in service to humanity, it re- 
mains to be seen whether or not our self- 
indulgence and the pursuit of private pleas- 
ure will prove to be hurdles too great to 
surmount. Perhaps the real test of civiliza- 
tion is now before the citizens of this 
Nation. When the work of the few is sufi- 
cient to provide for the many, what will 
happen to enthusiasm, discipline, medita- 
tion? Will lives be filled with noise, drivel, 
and frivolity? Will America have leadership, 
service, sweat and tears to export when that 
day comes? What follows when the fatigue 
of work no longer requires rest? Many peo- 
ples of the world do not have such a choice. 
How will we use our choice? 

In order that people may make the rea- 
soned choices, the university must continue 
to serve as the center for truth and under- 
standing. As knowledge expands and ex- 
plodes the responsibility of the university 
for integrity—the responsibility to speak 
with the unbiased voice of accumulated 
wisdom—becomes the duality of burden and 
opporunity. 

As John Masefield wrote, “To be a mem- 
ber of one of these great societies must ever 
be a glad distinction.” 

To serve this noble institution is both an 
honor.and a burden; and for whatever period 
it may be my responsibility, I pledge an 
uncompromising effort to achieve that level 
of courage and integrity necessary to the 
highest fulfillment of the office of president 
of the George Washington University. 


CLEAN RIVERS DEMONSTRATION 
BILL 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
the President’s proposal for an attack on 
the water pollution problem on a river- 
basin basis offers an opportunity to take 
a giant step forward. 

Our present pollution control pro- 
grams are oriented toward the immediate 
needs of individual cities and munici- 
palities throughout the Nation. While 
these programs are important and have 
served a useful purpose, they do not go 
far enough. We need now a program 
that will provide Federal assistance in 
cleaning up an entire river. We can do 
this if the States and cities will coop- 
erate by taking the necessary action to be 
sure that the river, once clean, will 
remain clean. The Federal Government 
will help to take care of the backlog, so 
to speak; and the local agencies will then 
be in a position to control pollution in 
the future without further Federal 
assistance. 

The program offers great promise. 
Its success will depend, of course, on the 
willingness of the States and lotal agen- 
cies to cooperate and participate in this 
concentrated attack. They must make 
plans that are broader than their im- 
mediate local needs. They must plan 
for the entire river basin. Our growing 
population permits no other course. It 
will do little good for one city to control 
the pollutants it dumps into a river if 
the other cities and communities along 
the river do not take similar action. 


COLD WAR MYTHS 


Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, many 
observers in foreign countries find 
U.S. foreign policy out of joint with the 
times. Our policy strikes them like the 
clothing fashions of the forties might 
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strike us today: full of melancholy, but 
bulky, slightly humorous, and ill fitting. 

And indeed we are draping today’s 
realities in the raiment of yesterday, 
clothing uncomfortably complicated 
facts of life with a black and white view 
of the world which fit better in the 
forties than today. 

Ronald Steel, an American who has 
come to this conclusion from the per- 
spective of living in Europe while writ- 
ing a book about NATO, “The End of 
Alliance,” has contributed to numerous 
American and English journals. In the 
current issue of Commonweal, he dis- 
cusses the manner in which we have 
transferred an eminently successful 
policy for Europe to the far different cli- 
mate of Asia, bringing with us all the 
baggage of outmoded rhetoric. I believe 
Mr. Steel’s article deserves the attention 
of the Senate. I ask unanimous consent 
that the article, “Cold War Myths” be 
printed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

CoLD Wark MYTHS 
(By Ronald Steel) 

Empires crumble, great leaders rise and 
fall, but political dogmas carry on, burden- 
ing each new generation with the obsessions 
of the last. The cold war is no exception. 
With its own set of dogmas evolved in the 
late 1940's, it has proved remarkably re- 
silient to everything that has happened ever 
since. The world power structure has gone 
through an extraordinary upheaval during 
the past decade, but the popular mythology 
of the cold war remains solidly in place. 
Despite recent exercises in myth raking by 
Senators, journalists, and academicians, most 
of them are still unbowed, though perhaps a 
bit worse for wear, Our cold war slogans 
are comfortable, and like old sweaters, we 
hate to get rid of them even though they may 
be full of holes. 

Some, of course, like that old standby, the 
“Sino-Soviet bloc,” have had to be regret- 
fully abandoned now that Peiping and Mos- 
cow are making a public spectacle over their 
inheritance claims to the new Jerusalem. 
Others, like the “international Communist 
conspiracy.” although hopelessly. outdated, 
linger on as handy explanations for other- 
wise depressingly complicated problems. As 
such they are extremely useful for Republi- 
can conventions, Birchite handouts, and con- 
gressional joint resolutions, They are not, 
however, normally taken seriously at the 
highest levels of government. There a more 
sophisticated set of myths remains supreme. 
As we have learned most recently from the 
inspirational explanations of our involve- 
ment in Vietnam, it is an American responsi- 
bility to intervene in the universal struggle 
between “freedom and communism,” on 
whatever dubious or unfavorable terrain it 
may take place. 

This dogma has a stirring ring, and in 
touching the proper spirit of moral fervor, 
it sets all the patriotic glands going. But it 
also conceals more than it explains about 
the nature of some of our involvements. 
It tells us nothing about the new ground 
of common interest between Russia and 
America, about the mounting spirit of in- 
dependence in the satellites and the desire 
of Europeans on both sides of the Iron Cur- 
tain to shake themselves loose from their 
opposing protectors, about the tidal wave of 
anticolonialism which is sweeping the West- 
ern powers—America included—from their 
bridgeheads in Africa and Asia, about the 
eonvulsions going on within the Communist 
movement itself as nationalism takes prece- 
dence over the demands of Marxist ideology, 
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and about the fact that the “communism” 
espoused in Belgrade and Hanoi may be just 
as hostile to Russian or Chinese imperialism 
as it is to Western intervention. 

The conventional cold war labels conceal 
all this because they are rooted in a view of 
the world which has not changed to any real 
degree since 1948 when the Red army seemed 
ready to march to the channel and swoop 
a defenseless Western Europe into its paw. 
From this assumption, which seemed per- 
fectly valid at the time, but which no one 
any longer considers likely, sprang the NATO 
alliance, the rearming of Germany, the semi- 
permanent garrison of 400,000 American 
soldiers on the Continent, and periodic vi- 
sions of an Atlantic Community knitting 
Europe and America together in atomic wed- 
lock around the MLF. The belief that it is 
America's destiny to remain forever as the 
nursemaid of Western Europe has struck 
such deep roots on both sides of the Atlantic 
that, as pet astute observer of our national 
folklore, D. W. Brogan, has commented, “any- 
one who resists or even complains is, if not 
an actual traitor to Western civilization, at 
least a howling cad.” 

But even those emotionally chained to the 
idea of a little Europe divided at the Elbe 
and nestling obediently under America’s 
wing, are having a hard time reconciling this 
with the realities of a world which has 
changed profoundly since the Czech coup 
and the Korean war. With Europe no longer 
on her knees, with Russia no longer 80 
menacing, and America no longer invulner- 
able, the conditions which originally in- 
spired the alliance have disappeared. In 
their place are ambiguous and shifting rela- 
tions between three changing powers, Amer- 
ica, Europe, and Russia. Now that the two 
superpowers have become increasingly en- 
gaged by their dialog with one another 
and their preoccupation with a revived 
China, the Europeans are gradually moving 
toward a common approach to their own 
political problems that will of necessity in- 
volve a common defense no longer under 
American direction. 

As one of the last monuments to the prob- 
lems, and the rhetoric, of the late forties, 


NATO has been made largely irrelevant by its 


own success and the changing power struc- 
ture in Europe. Today the whole focus of 
American interests is switching away from 
Europe, where the job of containing Russia 
has been largely achieved and can be taken 
over by Europeans themselves, to an unstable 
Asia and a revolution-prone “third world.” 
There the sudden transition from colonialism 
to independence has been accompanied by 
virulent nationalism and civil disorders into 
which the great powers are drawn, or even 
fling. themselves, for fear of losing influence 
to their rivals. 

Consumed by our own quarrels with Rus- 
Sia, we could only see these disorders as part 
of the universal struggle between freedom 
andcommunism. And because that struggle 
had begun in Europe where the problem was 
one of defending weakened nations from a 
powerful Red army breathing down their 
necks, we let ourselves assume that the same 
situation applied everywhere else—ignoring 
that other nations might have reasons of 
their own for welcoming our military equip- 
ment.. A military numbers game quite out 
of touch with the realities of geography and 
politics, the pactomania of the fifties rested 
on an obsession with aggression in areas 
where it was often unlikely and frequently 
impossible. Trying to reproduce NATO in 
contexts where virtually none of its elements 
applied, we somehow never let it sink in that 
Peru was not really in danger of a Russian 
invasion, that the only enemies Pakistanis 
and Indians worried about were one another, 
or that the states of Indochina were not so 
much threatened by a Chinese invasion as by 
the conflict of the great powers that have 
divided them into rival spheres of influence. 
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Dulles’ pacts, for the most part, have been 
forgotten by all but that handful of diplo- 
mats and generals whose job it is to attend 
their yearly conferences in such agreeable 
places as Teheran and Rio. But the dogma 
that inspired them lives on untouched by the 
upheavals that have taken place since they 
were evolved some 15 years ago. The idea 
that all Communist governments are alike, 
all of them organized conspiracies equally 
hostile to American interests, is slowly being 
scuttled in Europe, but is not even chal- 
lenged in Asia. There, by treating such 
Communist nationalists as Ho Chi Minh as 
agents of Peiping, we have managed to rein- 
force the very Chinese influence in Vietnam 
we have been trying to combat. And by in- 
tervening with our military power in a civil 
war among Vietnamese, we have polarized 
the extremes, handed the Communists the 
banner of nationalism, and made it seem as 
though we had imperial designs of our own. 

The obsession with external aggression 
which burdened us so long in Europe has 
now changed its roost to Asia. The analysis 
is the same; only the object is different. 
Now that the Russians have begun to mel- 
low, and are joining forces with the West to 
slam the door on the nuclear club and keep 
an unruly tiers monde in line, the specter of 
Cossacks sweeping to the Channel is being 
replaced by the vision of Mao Tse-tung pick- 
ing up all the states of Asia from the Bay 
of Bengal to the Sea of Japan like falling 
dominoes. While this, to be sure, is an awful 
prospect, it is not a very likely one, since 
China has neither the means nor the free- 
dom of action to impose its will on all of 
Asia. If the Chinese should embark upon a 
policy of direct aggression against their 
neighbors, this can be met by a judicious 
application of American air and sea power 
perhaps joined by Russia, which has even 
more reason to contain China than we do, 
and other interested nations as well. But 
fomenting revolutions in unstable countries, 
however irritating and unfriendly, is not the 
same as direct aggression. And while the 
creation of stable, non-Communist govern- 
ments on the Asian mainland is an emi- 
nently desirable goal, it is not one which 
can be achieved by American military power. 


LINGERING DOGMA 


The futile attempt to do so in Vietnam 
is simply the most dramatic example of how 
the old dogma has lived on to haunt our 
rhetoric and defeat our diplomacy. Al- 
though the postwar world dominated by 
those twin symbols of intransigence, Dulles 
and Stalin, has largely been eroded, the fa- 
cade remains intact in the vocabulary of 
the outworn doctrines. Largely inappropri- 
ate to the political realities of the world of 
the sixties, the dogmas remain untouched 
because they alone explain a good many of 
our current involvements. Doubly mis- 
chievous, they not only inspire interventions 
of questionable wisdom, but provide the 
justifications for them once undertaken. 
“The di is,” as Richard Rovere has 
pointed out, “the basis for popular Congres- 
sional assent” to most of current American 
policy, since “almost everything that we do 
in the mid-sixties * * * must somehow be 
justified with the rhetoric of the late forties.” 

It is not only the public, but the policy- 
maker as well who suffers from this cultural 
lag, for those whose job it is to deal in reali- 
ties have, in fact, become prisoners of their 
own rhetoric. So used to explaining every 
American involvement anywhere in the 
world—whether it be furnishing Cuban exile 
pilots to Tshombe or sending a gymnastics 
instructor to Guatemala—as part of the 
struggle between freedom and communism, 
they end up believing themselves the cold 
war-pablum which they feed the public. The 
mythmaker becomes a mythmonger, as 
chained to his myth as Elvis Presley to his 
guitar, Even if he wanted to, he could not 
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scuttle the old dogma without seeming to 
betray the very principles which he has been 
proclaiming to Congress and the voters with 
such tiresome and predictable ardor. 

The mythmonger’s excuse for chanting the 
old dogma, insofar as he himself is aware of 
its irrelevancy, is that the public is too un- 
sophisticated to understand the nuances of 
foreign policy. But this, too, may be an old 
myth that has dragged on indecently long 
and should be given an early burial. The 
public is not as stupid as its leaders imagine, 
and in a good many instances—such as its 
favorable reception to Senator FULBRIGHT’S 
minor heresies, and even the more funda- 
mental criticisms of our Asian policy made 
more recently by Senators CHURCH, MORSE, 
GRUENING, MANSFIELD, and McGovern—may 
be ahead of official wisdom in its freedom 
from cant and self-justification. The voters 
are rarely as chained to any particular line of 
policy as are the professionals whose job and 
whose self-respect are attached to those 
policies, and they are often willing to con- 
sider a good many of the unthinkable 
thoughts still whispered furtively in the cor- 
ridors of the State Department. 

Perhaps we are barking up the wrong tree 
in blaming the public for hanging onto the 
old myths. In truth it seems to be the 
policymaker, not the voter, who sees his as- 
sumptions as the epitome of political wisdom. 
To get him to contemplate the possibility 
that some of these may be outdated, or ac- 
tually harmful, is to challenge much that he 
holds dear. “The really dangerous myths,” 
as Irving Kristol commented aptly, “are not 
to be found among the unenlightened popu- 
lace; they are lodged in the uppermost eche- 
lons of the government.” Prying them loose 
from that citadel is a task of heroic propor- 
tions. It is also one of urgent necessity, for 
with all the talk of new realities, the old 
and cherished myths hang on with dogged 
persistence. Obscuring the real world in & 
fog of tiresome rhetoric, they hobble the 
mythmonger even more than a dogma-weary 
public, and paralyze the vitally needed re- 
assessment of a foreign policy grown desper- 
ate and irrelevant. 


A STUDENT SPEAKS OUT ON WATER 
POLLUTION 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, Linda 
Olson, a student at the James Madison 
Junior High School in Appleton, Wis., 
has written an imaginative and charming 
essay dramatizing the water pollution 
crisis now facing this Nation. I com- 
mend Linda’s essay “Drippy the Rain 
Drop” to Senators and ask unanimous 
consent that it be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DRIPPY THE RAIN Drop 
(By Linda Olson) 

This is the story of my life. I used to be 
clean and nice, but now I’m dirty because 
I fell into the river and got all dirty like the 
other drips. They all told me that the water 
was getting dirty because of Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown owned a factory, and he dumped 
all the mill’s waste in the river. Then one 
day he turned on his water to get a drink, 
but it was all dirty. 

So he went down to the water company 
and said, “Why is my water all dirty?” Then 
the man at the company said, “You just 
make water dirty so why should we clean 
your water for you?” 

Then Mr. Brown said, “I will clean the 
Tiver if you will clean my water.” The man 
said, It's a deal.” 

The very next day he cleaned the river 
and now the river is clean, and all the drips 
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are, too. Now the sun comes out and gets 
water, and I'm one of the drips that came 
back up in the cloud. 


ALASKAN NATIVE LEADERS SUP- 
PORT SCHOOL INTEGRATION 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President on 
Monday I spoke of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs policy of de facto segregation as 
practiced in Alaska at the BIA-operated 
schools. I spoke of the need of regional 
high schools in Alaska’s outlying com- 
munities so that our native youth might 
have greater opportunities to attend 
high schools closer to their homes. I 
suggested that regional dormitories be 
constructed by the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs to house our native youth and in 
conjunction with the dormitories, con- 
struction of regional public high schools 
so that the Indians and Eskimos of 
Alaska could attend wholly integrated 
schools. 

In this morning’s mail, I received a 
letter from Mr. Arthur L. Nicholson, the 
mayor of Bethel, Alaska, which is one 
of the outlying communities I spoke of 
on Monday. Mayor Nicholson recently 
wrote 50 village chiefs in Kuskokwim 
and the lower Yukon area requesting 
their views on the matter of native edu- 
cation in Alaska. Mayor Nicholson 
drafted a model resolution protesting 
the expansion of the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs high schools in Alaska and asked 
the village chiefs and counsels to ex- 
press their feelings. 

Now, I do not agree with that portion 
of Mayor Nicholson’s letter that opposes 
expansion of the high school at Mount 
Edgecumbe. I do not agree for the rea- 
son that segregated facilities are better 
than no facilities at all, and as we have 
about 800 native children who are not 
afforded the opportunity to attend 
school anywhere, I strongly support this 
expansion of the Mount Edgecumbe 
facilities. This does not mean that I 
support the idea that Mount Edge- 
cumbe should remain a segregated 
facility. Within a few city blocks of 
the Mount Edgecumbe installation is 
the complete public school system of 
Sitka. These two school systems 
should be combined. These native 
youth should attend public school with 
their contemporaries and nonnative 
children should be admitted to Mount 
Edgecumbe. It does not make good 
sense to operate two separate school 
facilities side by side when a combina- 
tion of the two would provide integra- 
tion of the school and greater utilization 
of financial and professional resources 
available. This resolution was sent out 
to the villages on February 3 and within 
2 weeks replies were received from 10 
villages that had already approved the 
resolution. This occurred in an area 
where mail service is limited to weekly 
or biweekly deliveries if the weather 
permits any delivery at all. This action 
by those village councils reinforces the 
views I presented here on Monday. 
These villages and Mayor Nicholson 
should be commended most highly for 
their interest in the education of their 
children and their desire to change the 
system. 
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I ask unanimous consent that the 
letter sent to me by Mayor Nicholson, 
the letter Mayor Nicholson sent to the 
village chiefs, the draft resolution and 
the list of the village councils who have 
approved the resolution, be printed in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the letter, 
the draft resolution, and the list of 
villages, with dates and names of 
councilmen, were ordered to be print- 
ed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CITY OF BETHEL, 
Bethel, Alaska, February 18, 1966. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: In an effort to 
determine the consensus of opinion among 
the residents of the Kuskokwim and lower 
Yukon area regarding BIA secondary schools 
versus State-administered schools, the en- 
closed memorandum was mailed on Febru- 
ary 3, 1966, to 50 villages in this area along 
with a suggested resolution. 

Many of these villages consist of from 1 to 
not more than 10 families and do not have a 
village council. They were mailed copies 
anyway to try to keep them informed. 

We have received to this date resolutions 
from 10 villages. We are enclosing a list 
of the villages, date of approval, and coun- 
cimen who signed the resolution. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR L. NICHOLSON, 
Mayor, Bethel, Alaska. 


MEMORANDUM 
From: Arthur L. Nicholson, mayor, city of 

Bethel. 

To: All village chiefs—Kuskokwim and lower 

Yukon areas. 

Subject: Regional high school. 

DEAR VILLAGE CHIEF: The President’s budg- 
et just submitted to the Congress included 
over $7 million for the BIA for the expan- 
sion of the school at Mount Edgecumbe. 

I do not believe this is what the native 
people of Alaska want. Neither do I be- 
lieve it is to their best interest. If this hap- 
pens it means continuation of and expansion 
of the present policy of sending the young 
people away from their homes and families 
for their secondary education. 

I believe that State regional high schools 
located in the trade areas where these young 
people have grown up would be much more 
acceptable and would prepare them much 
better for a productive and happy life. 

The city of Fairbanks is striving for the 
location of a regional high school there. I 
believe this is an excellent idea if it is in- 
tended for students from that general area. 
It would be a replacement for the BIA schools 
and no doubt would offer better educational 
opportunities in an integrated school. If it 
is intended that it would serve the entire 
State this would still require that many of 
these students be taken away from their 
homes and families. 

I think it would be wise for all village 
councils to express their feelings on this 
matter to our State and Federal Government 
officials without delay. : 

I am enclosing a copy of a resolution that 
might be used to assist you. You may use 
it as it is written or change it any way you 
wish to express the views of the residents of 
your village. 

The State legislature and the. U.S, Con- 
gress are in session now and I encourage you 
to make them aware of your feelings at the 
earliest time possible. You may send copies 
directly to these officials yourself or if you 
wish you may send them to the city of 
Bethel and we will send them on, 
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If we are to get a regional high school lo- 
cated in this area, it means that we are all 
going to have to work together. I would 
appreciate any ideas you may have for devel- 
opment in the area and would be happy 
to discuss them with you when you are in 
Bethel. 

Very truly yours, 
ARTHUR L. NICHOLSON, 
Mayor. 
A RESOLUTION PROTESTING THE EXPANSION OF 

THE BUREAU OF INDIAN AFFAIRS HIGH 

SCHOOLS AND REQUESTING THAT ADEQUATE 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS BE PROVIDED BY THE 

STATE 

Whereas the Village Council of 
being aware of the educational needs of its 
young people, and 

Whereas the only secondary schools open 
to our young people are located great dis- 
tances from their homes and families, and 

Whereas to enroll into these schools in- 
volves a move away from the young students’ 
home area bringing about a feeling of 
strangeness which detracts from their aca- 
demic accomplishment, and 

Whereas the schools open are completely 
segregated and not sufficient to the need, 
either in enrollment or opportunity, and 

Whereas the State of Alaska being re- 
sponsible for the education of all its young 
people: Be it therefore 

Resolved by the Village Council of 7 
That: 

1, The U.S. congressional delegation from 
the State of Alaska be requested to oppose 
any further expansion of the BIA secondary 
schools for Alaska students but rather that 
any such funds be to the establishment of 
State-operated schools. 

2. The Governor of the State of Alaska 
and our legislative representatives be ad- 
vised of our feelings and requested to locate 
& State regional high school at Bethel at the 
earliest date possible for the benefit of the 
needy students of this area. 

Approved this — day of 


i ae 
Council President, 


1966. 


Councilman, 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 


Councilman. 


Villages who have approved the State ad- 
ministered school resolution: 

February 8, 1966, Napakiak, councilmen: 
James Willie, Robert Jimmy Ayagalria, Isaac 
Paul, Jack Kernak, Fetz Andrew, Allen 
Jimmy, secretary. 

February 10, 1966, Kasigluk, councilmen: 
Irvin Brink, Alexie Pavilla, Jr., Nick Martin, 
Yaho Tinker, Nicholai Pavilla, 'Kilila Slim. 

February 7, 1966, Kipnuk, councilmen: 
Luke Amik, Paul R. Kurnya, Jimmy J. 
Anoner, Carl Dock, Kay Sukoteuok, Yoku 
Pavila, David Martin. 

February 12, 1966, Crooked Creek, council- 
men; Miskka Andreanoff, Evan Wassily, 
Golga Sakar, Sr., Andrew Alexie, Onessia 
Phillips. 

February 11, 1966, Akaik, councilmen: 
John Phillips, vice president; Frank Deman- 
tle, Wassilie Evan. 

February 11, 1966, Tuntululiak, council- 
men: Willie M. Wasslie, John Enock, Katy 
Green, assistant secretary; Peter Luxie, Paul 
Andrew, Peter Miller. 

February 10, 1966, Platinum, councilmen: 
James Kassayulie, Robert R. Echuck, Willie 
Echuck, Henry Williams, Henry Bavilla, 
Moses Kilbuck. 
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February 8, 1966, Naspaskiak, councilmen: 
Alexie K. Evon, Peter Clark, Teddy Clark, 
Wasley Jones, Peter Pittuska, Zacharies 
Steven, Nicholas Steven. 

February 4, 1966, Kwigillingok, council- 
men: Henry K. Evon, Tommy Phillip, Jesse 
K. Igkurak, Evon Agean, Walter Wallen, 
Frank M. Andrew, Joe Evon, Roland Phillip. 

February 14, 1966, Kalskag, councilmen: 
Joe McKindy, Willie Pitka, Moses Vaska, Nick 
Passamika, Wassili Kameroff, Gulga Kame- 
roff, George Ony. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


Mr. McCARTHY. Mr. President, this 
week marks the 20th anniversary of the 
signing into law by President Harry 
Truman of the Employment Act of 1946. 

The significance of this law is not only 
in the procedures it established but also 
in ifs expression of the national con- 
cern that those able and willing to work 
should have an opportunity for employ- 
ment. 

The preamble of the act of 1946 
States: 

The Congress declares that it is the con- 
tinuing policy and responsibility of the Fed- 
eral Government to use all practicable means 
consistent with its needs and obligations 
and other essential considerations of na- 
tional policy, with the assistance and co- 
operation of industry, agriculture, labor, and 
State and local governments, to coordinate 
and utilize all its plans, functions, and re- 
sources for the purpose of creating and main- 
taining, in a manner calculated to foster and 
promote free competitive enterprise and the 
general welfare, conditions under which 
there will be afforded useful employment 
opportunities, including self-employment, 
for those able, willing and seeking to work, 
and to promote maximum employment, pro- 
duction and purchasing power. 


In this declaration of policy, the act 
stated the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment to review and evaluate economic 
developments, to analyze economic prob- 
lems and to recommend methods and 
procedures by which these problems 
could be met. 

The act established the Council of Ec- 
onomic Advisers, in the executive branch, 
and the Joint Economic Committee of 
the Congress, and these groups over the 
past 20 years have provided a contin- 
uing overall review and examination of 
economic problems and issues. 

The efforts to secure the employment 
objectives of the act have not been 
wholly successful. In the period 1949- 
58, the Nation experienced three reces- 
sions. After each of these the level of 
unemployment was higher than that be- 
fore the recession. 

These recessions indicated that exist- 
ing measures for restricting declines and 
aiding recovery were inadequate. For 
example, 2 years after the 1953 decline 
the production index had risen above the 
prerecession peak, but the rate of unem- 
ployment was 4.2 percent, compared 
with the prerecession rate of 2.6 percent. 
This same pattern of decline and in- 
complete recovery appeared in the 1957 
58 recession. By February 1959, pro- 
duction had returned to the prerecession 
high point, but the unemployment rate 
had climbed to 5.9 percent. 

Partly for this reason, the Senate, in 
1959, authorized the establishment of the 
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Special Committee on Unemployment 
Problems, of which I was chairman. 

In late 1959 and early 1960 this com- 
mittee held extensive hearings in 12 
States and had a number of studies made 
on various aspects of unemployment. 
Its report made in 1960 contained a num- 
ber of recommendations for legislative 
and executive action to deal with the 
problem of unemployment. Many of the 
recommendations of the committee have 
been enacted into law and others have 
formed the basis for new programs. 

Among the steps taken to improve em- 
ployment opportunities are the Man- 
power Development and Training Act 
of 1962; the Vocational Education Act of 
1963; the Civil Rights Act of 1964—title 
ViIl—and 1965; the Economic Opportu- 
nity Acts of 1964; and the Education Acts 
of 1964 and 1965. All bear both directly 
and indirectly upon the question of full 
employment. The Education Acts have 
special significance since the highest 
rates of unemployment have regularly 
been among the poorly educated and 
unskilled workers. There is a need for 
continuing and improving these pro- 
grams. 

Over the last 5 years the gross na- 
tional product has risen more than one- 
third. Total personal income has in- 
creased by 37 percent in this period. 
The number of persons holding jobs is 
higher by 7 million in the 5-year period, 
with an increase of 2.4 million in 1965. 
The weekly average manufacturing wage 
has risen by 26 percent. The rate of un- 
employment, now at about 4 percent, is 
at its lowest point since the mid-1950's, 
with the prediction that during 1966 the 
rate will drop to 3.5 percent, or possibly 
less. 

The wide range of economic and social 
measures enacted by Congress in the 
past 5 years taken together have gone 
far to attain the objectives of the Em- 
ployment Act. The tax reduction law 
of 1964 demonstrated substantially for 
the first time in our history that tax 
policy could be used to stimulate eco- 
nomic growth and expansion. It put to 
rest the shopworn theory that recessions 
and depressions in our economy are in- 
evitable and beyond reasonable action 
and control. The economic growth we 
have enjoyed over the past 5 years would 
not otherwise have been attained. The 
Trade Expansion Act of 1962 also con- 
tributed to economic growth and expan- 
sion as have a number of other measures, 

Although it is possible to be optimistic 
about decreasing the rate of unemploy- 
ment, the statistics may tend to conceal 
deeper problems—the number of areas 
in the United States where unemploy- 
ment has persisted at a high rate, the 
large numbers of persons who have been 
unemployed for 15 weeks or longer, the 
large number of young persons who are 
unable to find employment, and the 
large number of members of minorities 
among the unemployed. 

The issue of an acceptable or ir- 
reducible level of unemployment has fre- 
quently been the subject of discussion. 
I remember that this question came up 
several times during the hearings con- 
ducted by the Special Committee on Un- 
employment Problems in the testimony 
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given by specialists in labor economics 
and by representatives of labor and man- 
agement. One witness appeared to in- 
dicate that a certain undefined amount 
of unemployment was a positive eco- 
nomic good. There were references in 
the testimony to the very low levels of 
unemployment which existed at that 
time in some European countries, rates 
as low as 1 and 2 percent. While the 
question of the irreducible minimum 
has been raised, we have not yet given it 
the serious study and discussion that it 
must have if we are to achieve fully the 
objectives of the Employment Act of 
1946. 

I regret that one of the major recom- 
mendations of the Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems has not yet 
been acted upon—improvements in the 
unemployment compensation system. 

In this Congress I have introduced in 
the Senate, and Congressman MILLs in 
the House, the administration proposals 
to improve this program (S. 1991 and 
H.R. 8282). The Ways and Means 
Committee held hearings on the bill in 
the last session, and I am hopeful that 
the Congress will act this year to pro- 
vide the long overdue amendments, 

There have been no important adjust- 
ments in the Federal unemployment 
compensation law in the 30 years since 
it was initiated and the many significant 
changes in our economy are not reflected 
in the basic law. Some of the causes 
and effects of unemployment are na- 
tional in scope, and there is a Federal 
responsibility to meet the problem of the 
long-term unemployed. 

There is also a need to extend cover- 
age and to provide minimum standards 
for the duration and amount of benefits, 
as well as to improve the financing of 
the system. 

The importance of the Employment 
Act of 1946 cannot be measured simply 
by its relationship to levels of unem- 
ployment; rather, the act is part of the 
positive picture of the substantial 
growth of the employed civilian labor 
force over the past 20 years. 

The number of civilians employed in 
1946 was about 55.2 million. In 1955 
the number had increased to 62.9 mil- 
lion, and in 1965 employment in the 
civilian labor force stood at 72,179,000. 
There has, of course, been a proportion- 
ate growth in the national population 
during this period, but it has required a 
great effort to provide the capital, train- 
ing, skills, and also public policy to en- 
able the economy to absorb the increase 
in the labor force as well as it has. 

I believe that we can review the 20 
years since the enactment of the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 with respect for 
what has been accomplished, while we 
face the future with understanding that 
additional study and efforts are required 
to secure the full objectives of this im- 
portant law. 


TRUTH IN PACKAGING 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the big- 
gest problem that any American con- 
sumer faces these days is simply gather- 
ing the factual product information that 
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will allow him to make a rational buying 
decision. 

If he buys auto tires, he is often un- 
certain exactly what grade he is paying 
for. If he shops in a supermarket, he 
often finds that a product’s package 
poorly represents the true nature of its 
contents. 

And if he buys a television set, he can 
find it extremely difficult to judge the 
size of one set against another. 

The truth-in-packaging bill, as I am 
sure many of my colleagues are aware, 
is the answer that I hope Congress will 
offer for the consumer’s supermarket 
problems. 

The television set problem, happily, 
could be effectively solved with a simple 
Federal Trade Commission regulation, 
one that has already been proposed. 

Under the measuring system now used 
by the industry, the consumer can easily 
find himself bewildered. And his be- 
wilderment is understandable. 

Say he buys a set that is advertised as 
a 25-inch model. He has a right to ex- 
pect that the viewable picture will be 25 
inches across at some point. But it 
never is. 

And if he is trying to choose between, 
say, a 22-inch set and a 21-inch set, he 
has a right to expect that the picture of 
one will be an inch bigger than the pic- 
ture of the other. 

But this is not necessarily true, either. 
In fact, the 22-inch set may be only 
one-tenth of an inch larger that the 
21-incher. 

Confusing? No doubt about it. 

How has this come about? First of all, 
the industry determines the size of a 
television picture tube by measuring it 
diagonally. But it is not just the view- 
able picture that is measured—it is the 
outside dimension of the tube at its 
widest point. 

A tube with an overall diagonal meas- 
urement of 24.556 inches, for example, is 
rounded off to the nearest whole number 
and called a 25-incher, even though the 
size of the actual picture may be only 
23 inches. 

Under this measuring system, the 
temptation to flimfiam is obvious. For 
advertising and merchandising purposes, 
the manufacturer can boost the size of 
his set a full “inch” just by thickening 
the glass a little at the corners. 

For example, let us take a tube measur- 
ing 19.411 inches overall. That means it 
would have to be advertised as a 19-inch 
tube. But by adding one-tenth of an 
inch of glass, the diagonal distance 
would become 19.511 inches and the tube 
would be represented to the customer as 
a 20-incher, notwithstanding the fact 
that the actual picture size remains un- 
changed at 18 inches. 

The customer, after all, is interested 
in the inches of picture, not the inches of 
glass. 

The basic problem, once again, is mere- 
ly to give the customer the basic facts 
he needs to make a rational buying de- 
cision. 

Back in 1964, the FTC proposed a very 
simple ground rule to eliminate all this 
confusion. The suggested - regulation 
said simply that for merchandising pur- 
poses, TV tube sizes would be determined 
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simply by a diagonal measurement of 
that part of the tube on which a picture 
appears. 

This size designation then would bear 
some reasonable resemblance to what the 
customer sees before him in the store. 
Hearings were held on the proposal] in 
October 1964, but since then the idea has 
been shelved and no further action 
taken. 

The FTC at that time did prepare a 
chart showing how different-sized tubes 
would be designated under the current 
industry practice and under the proposed 
FTC order. I ask unanimous consent 
that the table be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Un inches} 


rule 


Overall | Viewable 


Tube diagonal 1 —— Industry based on 
reference | measure-| diagonal | practice | viewable 

ment | measure- —— 

ment jagonal 

measure- 

ment 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
8 ME 24. 566 23.031 25 23 
S 23. 373 22. 050 23 22 
. 21. 707 20.215 22 20 
D 21. 479 . 069 21 20 
E. 19. 411 18. 012 19 18 
F. 15, 748 14. 291 16 14 
t TA — “14.842 13. 554 15 

EE 10.215 1 10 


Mr. HART. Mr. President, the table 
shows how the present system can be 
be used to mislead purchasers. : 

Tube A is called a 25-inch tube but 
the picture the consumer sees is only 
23.031 inches. Tube C is called a 22-inch 
tube but the actual picture is only 20.215 
inches. 

A consumer might reasonably conclude 
that tube A, called a 25-incher, would 
be 2 inches larger than tube B, called 
23 inches. In fact, however, there is 
slightly less than 1 inch difference in 
the picture the consumer sees. 

Likewise, tube C, called 22 inches, is 
not 1 inch larger than the 21-inch tube 
D but is actually only about one-eighth 
of an inch longer, a difference almost in- 
discernable to the consumer. 

This problem is even worse for the 
buyers of color sets. 

In a black-and-white TV picture, the 
screen extends around the corners and 
up the sides of the funnel. This has no 
effect on the visible picture but color 
TV tubes are different. 

Technical considerations will not al- 
low the color picture to curve around 
the sides of the tube. Consequently, the 
viewable picture of a color set is smaller 
in relation to the overall tube than it is 
in a black and white set. 

One extreme result is demonstrated 
by a color set manufactured in Japan. 
One of these uses a tube with an over- 
all diagonal measurement of 8.937 inches. 
But the viewable picture has a diagonal 
measurement of only 6.811 inches. Yet, 
under present industry practice, the set 
could be advertised in this country as a 
9-inch model. 
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Even some industry leaders are ac- 
knowledging frankly that a sensible set 
of ground rules in this area would benefit 
everyone, manufacturers and consumers 
alike. 

Printers Ink magazine reports a speech 
made by S. R. Ted“ Herkes, president 
of Motorola Products, at a meeting of 
appliance dealers in Seattle. 

The article noted that color sets are 
already out in 19-, 21-, 23-, and 25-inch 
sizes and that one company has an- 
nounced its intention of building a 22- 
inch set. 

Then Mr. Herkes was quoted as saying 
this: 

Before things get out of hand, we en- 
courage you retailers to exercise your fran- 
chise by demanding that you are not sub- 
jected to being placed in the position of 
having to justify unnecessary products such 
as the 22-inch color tube. It would appear 
that self-styled leaders of the industry, hop- 
ing to reap rectangular color benefits, are 
gambling that through some unforeseen 
stroke of luck they may hit on a tube size 
not already existing which might interest 
the public. 

Such marketing moves ordinarily would be 
considered healthy competitive practices but 
when the difference between the 21-inch and 
the 22-inch tube is not easily discernible, if 
indeed possible to differentiate optically, 
then the motives of those propagating this 
new and unnecessary size must be questioned. 


Mr. Herkes warned that if the prac- 
tice was not ended it might “needlessly 
invite an investigation by Government 
agencies.” 

Mr. President, I am not particularly 
concerned about the number of different 
sizes on the market. I am, however, 
anxious to see that these sizes be accu- 
rately described. 

In short, Mr. President, I urge the 
Federal Trade Commission to proceed 
with whatever is necessary toward a reg- 
ulation requiring that TV size designa- 
tions be determined by measuring the 
viewable picture. 

This, it seems to me, just makes simple 
good sense. 

I think it would benefit the industry 
to have everyone playing by the same 
rules. And clearly, it would make buy- 
ing easier for the consumer, who—as al- 
most any shopper will testify—already 
has his hands full coping with the psy- 
chological traps and deliberate confu- 
sions he encounters at every turn. 


PROFITS IN “CONTINUING 
EDUCATION” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, my at- 
tention was called the other day to a 
most interesting article which appeared 
in the “U.S. Business” section of Time 
for February 18, 1966 under the heading 
of “Publishing,” entitled “Profits in 
‘Continuing Education’.” 

The article describes the manner in 
which corporate interest in education 
has grown and it describes the process 
by which, through amalgamation, there 
is a trend toward trying to meet, in a 
total fashion, the needs of every age limit 
for educational materials. 

In the annual report for 1964 of the 
Crowell-Collier Publishing Co., the or- 
ganization has stressed its interest in 
this total concept in the paragraph, en- 
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titled “Educational Planning and Devel- 
opment,” as follows: 


Although we presently deal primarily with 
printed products, our business is not print 
alone but the materials of information and 
education in whatever form they may be 
processed. 

It is generally accepted that more scientists 
and engineers are alive today than in all pre- 
vious recorded history. Scientific knowledge 
is doubling roughly every 10 years. Pres- 
sures for the development of more effective 
information storage and retrieval technology 
are unrelenting. The impact of innovation 
on our operations in the years ahead may be 
substantial. We intend to continue alert to 
our needs and to our opportunities. 

New media are under constant evaluation. 
Programed training courses are being tested 
in our own Collier-Macmillan Distribution 
Center in Riverside, N.J. We are introducing 
programed materials in our home study divi- 
sion. Initial results have been promising. 

We are continuing our investigation of the 
uses of audiovisual media in teaching. Dur- 
ing the year, a joint enterprise with channel 
13, WNDT, New York’s educational television 
outlet, led to publication of Ingles Para 
Todos, a study guide to accompany a televised 
course in English for Spanish-speaking 
adults. The course was successful and was 
repeated. 

Educational materials for preschool boys 
and girls, training materials for functional 
illiterates, and adult education are among 
the other areas in which we are particularly 
interested. 


Mr. President, I am very pleased to see 
that this fine publishing organization is 
looking toward the totality of the educa- 
tional endeavor and I wish to commend 
it, as I commend the other groups in this 
area such as the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Inc., and its affiliates, who are pur- 
suing parallel courses. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Time article to which I 
have alluded be printed at this point in 
my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROFITS IN “CONTINUING EDUCATION” 

Just before Christmas, 9 years ago, the 
bulletin board at the Crowell Collier Build- 
ing in New York carried a grimly humorous 
notice: “We regret to inform you that there 
is no Santa Claus.“ Crowell Collier was fold- 
ing its two mass-circulation magazines, Col- 
lier’s and Women's Home Companion, and 
dismissing its employees. There was specula- 
tion at the time that Crowell Collier would 
soon follow its magazines down the drain. 
Instead, says Chairman Raymond C. Hagel, 
49, the company has “gone through a whole 
life cycle in less than a decade.” Last week 
the company announced record profits of 
$9,292,000 on sales of $127,287,000 in 1965. 

Crowell Collier achieved its comeback by 
catering to the Nation’s evergrowing appe- 
tite for knowledge. In 1960 the company 
bought, for $8 million in cash and an undis- 
closed amount of stock, the Macmillan Co., 
the US. third largest college textbook 
publisher. 

‘Crowell Collier & Macmillan, Inc., as the 
firm is now known, currently commands 5.3 
percent of the $561 million textbook market. 
Chairman Hagel, a veteran of McGraw-Hill 
and the Scripps-Howard chain, who joined 
Crowell Collier as a consultant in 1957, next 
moved into another basic-education market- 
ing area: home study. For $3,194,000 he 
bought a 96-percent share of the LaSalle Ex- 
tension University of Chicago, a correspond- 
ence school, expanded its courses, and more 
than quadrupled sales by 1965. He went on 
to buy the Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., Ill., 
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and Science Materials, Inc.; he also invested 
in Famous Artists Schools of Westport, Es- 
quire, Inc., and in the book-publishing firm 
of Grosset & Dunlap. In 1962, for less than 
$1 million, he bought Brentano’s, the 16- 
store chain of bookstores. 

Two weeks ago, Hagel made another foray 
into what he describes as the field of life- 
time continuing education.” For about $5 
million, Crowell Collier bought the famed 
Berlitz Schools of Languages, and Berlitz 
Publications, Inc. Berlitz, which offers 
courses in 46 languages, is the innovator of 
a “total immersion” teaching technique that 
drowns a student with 13 hours a day of les- 
sons, even at mealtimes. American firms are 
sending more and more of their men to Ber- 
litz before sending them overseas, and now 
provide 40 percent of the firm’s business, 
which last year amounted to a tidy $5 million. 
In April, Berlitz plans to add a Far East divi- 
sion, starting in Tokyo, to its American 
chain. 

As for Crowell Collier, which hardly need 
worry about next Christmas, Hagel predicts 
more additions to the “continuing education” 
group. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 
ANNIVERSARY 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Delaware, Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp at this point 
a statement prepared on Estonian inde- 
pendence by the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
Lausch]. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR LAUSCHE 


I take pride in offering my congratulations 
to the people and friends of Estonia as they 
celebrate that nation’s 48th anniversary. 
Though the Soviet Union’s forceful occupa- 
tion of Estonia has continued since 1944, it 
is certain that Estonian patriots and their 
supporters in America still remain com- 
mitted to the goal of a free and independent 
Estonia. 

Estonia’s tragic fate is similar to that of 
other Baltic States which Communist greed 
and treachery have devoured. Held in cap- 
tivity by czarist Russia from 1721 to 1918, 
Estonian nationalism asserted itself until on 
February 24, 1918, the Estonian Parliament 
was able to proclaim the country a sover- 
eign and independent state. Germany and 
Russia refused to accept this declaration and 
immediately dispatched soldiers in an at- 
tempt to overthrow the fledgling state. Sac- 
rifice and dedication to freedom were the 
key factors which inspired Estonian patriots 
to repulse both invading armies. By 1920 
Russia realized it would have to pay an ex- 
ceedingly high price for continuing the fight 
against Estonia. In February 1920 Russia 
signed a peace treaty with Estonia renounc- 
ing all territorial claims to the state. 

Peace treaty or not, Estonian leaders knew 
the deceitful and greedy minds of the Com- 
munists and maintained a vigilant eye 
against new Russian incursions. By 1939 
their fears of a resurgence of Russian hostil- 
ity became a reality. And on June 16, 1940, 
the Soviets issued an ultimatum demanding 
a friendly government in Estonia, and in ad- 
dition, ordered thousands of Russian troops 
into the overwhelmed state. By July 1940 
Russia had succeeded in incorporating Es- 
tonia into the Soviet Union. Before fleeing 
the advancing German forces, Russian sol- 
diers left the country littered with dead men, 
women, and children, and had destroyed a 
large part of the towns and cities. Nazi 
treatment of the people was no better than 
that of the Soviets, and when they were ex- 
pelled by the end of 1944, Estonia had lost 
more than 70,000 of its population. 
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I emphasize the point that Soviet tyranny 
still continues. No, we do not read of mass 
executions or deportations or hunger in Es- 
tonia. But that is not to say that Russian 
rule has become any more benevolent. It 
is largely because news is close to impossible 
to get from behind the Iron Curtain. It 
has been and will continue to be my goal to 
assist in whatever way I can to see that Rus- 
sia’s Iron Curtain is pierced and Estonia’s 
people are given the right to exist in freedom 
and security. As her 48th anniversary is 
commemorated, let us all unite in our efforts 
to assist her in enjoying the fruits of free- 
dom. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, I want to 
join with many of my colleagues in ex- 
pressing congratulations to the Lithu- 
anian people on the 48th anniversary of 
Lithuanian independence. It is one of 
history’s great tragedies that the only 
Lithuanians who can freely celebrate 
this occasion are those no longer living 
in their native land. The Soviet dicta- 
torship, which now controls Lithuania 
and so many other once-free lands, for- 
bids the proper celebration of this his- 
toric holiday. 

Lithuania proclaimed it independence 
on February 16, 1918. Its two Baltic 
neighbors, Latvia and Estonia, pro- 
claimed their independence during the 
same year. Freedom flourished in these 
three small but proud and progressive 
nations for two decades. Then, during 
World War II, they were overrun by the 
Red Army and brutally incorporated into 
the Soviet Union. 

Although these peoples are still shack- 
led to the Soviet empire, the will to be 
free remains strong. They have known 
tyranny and despotism many times and 
they have overcome it. Their minds and 
hearts have never been conquered, and 
they know that one day they will over- 
come the Communist commissars who 
now rule over them. 

My own Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania has many citizens of Lithuanian, 
Latvian, and Estonian descent. They 
are part of America’s living link to these 
captive, but unconquered, nations. They 
have faith that their homelands will one 
day be free again to decide their own 
destinies. I share that faith. 


REDUCTION OF SCHOOL MILK 
PROGRAM 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I wish 
at this time to voice my opposition to any 
reduction in or elimination of the school 
milk program. 

The special milk program for children 
was first enacted in 1954 for the purpose 
of making available for children milk 
which otherwise would be purchased by 
the Government as dairy products in an 
effort to support milk prices for dairy 
farmers. 

During the 12-year period that the 
program has been in operation it has pro- 
vided a substantial fluid milk market for 
farmers. Last year, for example, 1.6 
billion pounds of milk was used in the 
special milk program for children, and 
all of it was marketed through commer- 
cial channels. This program therefore 
is an important public program because 
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it provides the basis for better nutrition 
among our children and because it in- 
stills in our children good nutrition 
habits, 

This program has been well received in 
each of the 50 States. The use of the 
program has grown with each succeeding 
year it has been in operation. Our 
school system, day camps, and child care 
centers have made the school milk pro- 
gram an important part of their own 
programs, and they have come to depend 
upon it for the benefit of the children 
under their care. 

Today, more than ever before, we need 
a strong nation. Our strength must be 
maintained through our children—the 
leaders of tomorrow. To insure their 
potential, these children must be physi- 
cally sound. One important way to de- 
velop healthy bodies is by a proper diet. 
Moreover, good nutrition relates to good 
academic performance. 

The cutback in the school milk pro- 
gram from $103 million to $21 million is 
a drastic reduction of about 80 percent. 
Public schools, summer camps, orphan- 
ages, and other nonprofit institutions 
providing care and training for children 
would suffer. 

Under the recommended budget, 700 
Maine schools and 85 nonprofit summer 
camps would be deprived of the bene- 
fits of the milk program. The States 
would be hard pressed to provide the 
necessary funds to subsidize their surplus 
milk, and I am sure would be unable to 
meet the costs of a school milk program, 

The Federal Government wishes to 
continue in the rehabilitation of the 
mentally retarded, in fighting juvenile 
delinquency, and in its war against pov- 
erty. It should not cripple the milk 
program which adds to the health of the 
individual child and the security of our 
Nation's future. 


SPRUCE KNOB-SENECA ROCKS 
NATIONAL RECREATION AREA 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, as the sponsor of legislation to 
establish the unique Spruce Knob- 
Seneca Rocks National Recreation Area 
in West Virginia, I feel a special pleasure 
in noting the excellent comments con- 
cerning congressional action in passing 
this legislation. 

On November 7, 1965, a newspaper 
article, written by Mr. Orr Kelly, Con- 
gress and Conservation: A Remarkable 
Record,” appeared in the Washington, 
D.C., Evening Star; and stated in it were 
remarks crediting the Congress with wis- 
dom and foresight in actions conserving 
various of our Nation’s resources, in- 
cluding the establishment of Spruce 
Knob-Seneca Rocks as the first national 
recreation area within the jurisdiction of 
the U.S. Forest Service. 

Also, on Sunday, November 7, 1965, the 
Potomac, the Sunday magazine supple- 
ment to the Washington, D.C., Post, car- 
ried an article by Mr. Aubrey Graves 
hailing the establishment of this na- 
tional recreation area as the realization 
of mountain lovers’ dreams. As part of 
this article, Mr. Graves quoted remarks 
by Mr. A, Lee Maynard, carried in the 
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publication, West Virginia Conservation, 
under the title, “Atop Spruce Knob.” 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
cl a be printed in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Star, Dec. 7, 
1965] 


CONGRESS AND CONSERVATION: A REMARKABLE 
RECORD 


(By Orr Kelly) 


To the surprise of almost everyone, more 
has been done by Congress this year to pro- 
tect and develop the Nation’s natural re- 
sources than in almost any other session in 
history. 

“This will go down in history as one of 
the most memorable sessions of the Congress 
from the conservation viewpoint,” according 
to the National Wildlife Federation. 

Legislation on conservation, like that on 
other subjects, tends to come in spurts. 

So when the last session of Congress ad- 
journed after having enacted the wilderness 
bill, the Land and Water Conservation Act 
and other major pieces of natural resource 
legislation, the elated conservationists were 
prepared to wait awhile before much more 
legislation was enacted. 

So they were amazed not only by the 
amount that was accomplished this year but 
also by the ease with which much of it has 
been accomplished. 

It hasn’t all been easy, of course. 

The water pollution control bill was tied up 
in a disagreement between the two Houses 
for months. But it has now been passed and 
signed by the President in a form that is 
stronger than either of two original versions. 

The proposal to ban billboards and junk- 
yards along more than a quarter of a million 
miles of highway took a drubbing in com- 
mittee. But, with a timely assist from the 
First Lady—and the First Man—a bill that 
is reasonably satisfactory to the conserva- 
tionists has become law. 

After years of controversy, Assateague Is- 
land on the Maryland-Virginia Eastern Shore 
has been set aside as a national seashore 
park, thus preserving a major recreational 
area. 

The beautiful 100,000-acre Spruce Knob- 
Seneca Rocks area of West Virginia has been 
made a national recreation area, the first 
such area to be established within the juris- 
diction of the Forest Service. 

The Water Resources Planning Act, which 
provides the machinery—and some of the 
money—for comprehensive planning to solve 
the Nation’s water problems, has been signed 
intolaw. In signing the bill, President John- 
son praised its sponsors for “an invaluable 
and farsighted contribution to America’s 
future.” 

One of the most significant pieces of con- 
servation legislation is a section of the Hous- 
ing Act that greatly increases the help the 
Federal Government can give local govern- 
ments in buying and developing urban open 
space. 

In the past, the Federal share of urban 
land costs has been limited to 30 percent 
and, this could be used only for undeveloped 
and. 

Now, $310 million has been made avail- 
able—on a 50-percent matching basis—and 
$64 million of this amount can be used for 
buying and clearing developed land. Another 
$36 million is provided for landscaping pub- 
lic property. 

“This means we can begin developing some 
open space in the inner cities—in the slums, 
where it is needed—rather than entirely out 
in the suburbs,” said Frank Gregg of the 
Conservation Foundation. 

“But I think the most exciting thing about 
this new provision is what it might do for 
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the waterfronts of our cities,” he added. 
“Every town ought to take a new look at its 
waterfront and see if it can’t be opened up 
now.” 

Another section of the Housing Act makes 
$700 million available on a 50-percent match- 
ing basis to help communities improve their 
sewage collection systems, a part of the Na- 
tion’s monstrous water pollution problem. 

The new Federal Water Projects Recreation 
Actis said to be like Einstein’s theory. Only 
two men understand it and they don’t agree. 

But, basically, it permits the Interior De- 
partment’s Bureau of Reclamation to build, 
operate, and maintain recreation facilities 
around its reservoirs. 

Because it has lacked this power in the 
past, many of the great reservoirs of the West 
have been left with undeveloped shorelines. 
Or, in some cases, the inability of the Bureau 
to develop the shorelines has led to the un- 
controlled growth of honky-tonk operations. 

A vast system of major reservoirs and aque- 
ducts would be planned for the Northeastern 
United States under a provision of the 
omnibus rivers and harbors bill. 

Potentially, this is the most far reaching of 
all the conservation measures this year— 
though some would question whether the 
building of dams on a massive scale is true 
conservation, 

With all that has been done this year and 
last, is there anything remaining to be done 
next year and the year after? 

The conservationists say there's still plen- 
ty to be done, especially in the cities, where 
the people are, rather than out in the woods 
where the interests of the conservationists 
has traditionally centered. 

And they fully intend to remind Congress 
and the President of his words in the mes- 
sage on natural beauty: 

“We must not only protect the countryside 
and save it from destruction, we must re- 
store what has been destroyed and salvage 
the beauty and charm of our cities. Our 
conservation must be not just the classic con- 
servation of protection and development, but 
a creative conservation of restoration and 
innovation. 

“Its concern is not with nature alone, but 
with the total relation between man and the 
world around him. Its object is not just 
man’s welfare, but the dignity of man’s 
spirit.” 


MOUNTAIN Lover’s DREAM NEARS REALITY 
(By Aubrey Graves) 
“ATOP SPRUCE KNOB 
“(By A. Lee Maynard) 

“Iam not a mountain climber. I have not 
driven the piton deep into the rock and 
swung out over hundreds of feet of nothing 
so that I might climb even higher. But, 
after Spruce Knob, I think I understand why 
some men climb mountains. 

“It is a rare and precious feeling to stand 
on the rooftop of West Virginia—to know 
that in all the State not a man stands above 
you. 

“Up there is wind to be tested; wind that 
has never before felt the face of man. It 
brushes past carelessly, intent only on its 
purpose of creating a symphony, whistling 
and moaning through the wind-shaped 
spruces, pushing and twisting the limbs into 
shapes and patterns that testify to the wind's 
softly powerful force. 

“There is practically nothing to see from 
this rooftop—nothing, that is, as long as 
sights are classified in terms of man-made 
objects. The hand of man is barely visible, 
and these visions are close at hand, easily 
left behind by moving down the trails and 
out of sight. In nature's classification, how- 
ever, there is much to see. The mountains 
stretch away in all directions, unimproved 
by any of man’s monuments to his own folly. 

“It is possible to drop off the mountain 
down into the valley of Seneca Creek where 
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careful eyes can spot native trout, perhaps 
for the first time. Campfires can burn 
brightly and quietly here, and the sound of 
rushing water provides a tranquilizer that 
will never be bottled—but may someday be 
stilled. 

“It took nature thousands of years to mold 
the ridge and valley that are Spruce Knob 
and Seneca Creek. It may take man less 
than a decade to destroy it.” 

As far as Spruce Knob and Seneca Rocks 
are concerned, Lee Maynard can allay his 
fears to a considerable extent. 

The Spruce Knob-Seneca Rocks National 
Recreation Area, encompassing 100,000 acres 
of the finest scenery and recreation poten- 
tials in West Virginia, became a reality when 
President Johnson affixed his signature to 
Senate bill 7 on September 28. 

The President, in signing the measure, 
noted that the area covers “some mighty 
spectacular country—a 22-mile canyon cut 
in the Alleghenies by the South Branch of 
the Potomac River; the jagged peaks of 
Seneca Rocks; fascinating rock formations 
on Spruce Knob.” 

The U.S. Forest Service plans to build ad- 
ditional camping grounds in the area, more 
and better trails and a scenic highway from 
Smoke Hole to Seneca Rocks—all as part of 
the President's program to make the Potomac 
River Basin a demonstration beauty spot for 
the Nation, with emphasis on recreation. 

Provisions in S. 7 do permit some mining, 
lumbering, and livestock grading in the area. 
A dam is envisioned. The concern for con- 
servationists now is to make certain that 
this will not be carried out in a manner that 
will destroy or damage the natural environ- 
ment. 

About 40 percent of the 100,000 acres is 
within Monongahela National Forest; some 
60 percent is privately owned. Four-fifths 
of the area is forested, about 4 percent is 
cleared bottomland and the remainder is 
mostly in ridgetop and hillside farms, some 
abandoned and some still utilized. 

Non-Federal lands are to be acquired at 
an estimated cost of $3.5 million, to be pro- 
vided by the Land and Water Conservation 
Fund. Development costs are figured now 
at $19.8 million. 

The area is divided into two parts: one 
containing 74,000 acres between Seneca Rocks 
and the Smoke Hole country; the other cov- 
ering 24,000 acres around and north of Spruce 
Knob. Both will provide recreation facilities 
for 27 million people living within a 150-mile 
radius and some 60 million living within a 
300-mile drive. 

Within it are the fast-flowing, clear 
streams of the south branch of the Potomac 
and its tributary, North Fork, which offers 
white-water canoeing and excellent fishing; 
the high mountain country around Spruce 
Knob and Spruce Mountain, with beautiful 
and extensive scenic views; the highly 
scenic sidewalls of the two main streams; 
the long vistas of North Mountain, Cave 
Mountain and other of the high ridges, 
which appeal to hikers, hunters and sight- 
seers. 

Abundant wildlife roams the forests and 
mountains. There are impressive geologic 
formations such as the spires of Seneca 
Rocks, rising 1,000 feet above the valley floor, 
also Blue Rock, Castle Rock and Eagle Rock, 
all popular with mountain climbers. 

Included are the intriguing Smoke Holes, 
over which a smoky haze hangs, and Seneca 
Caverns. Extensive opportunities exist for 
camping, picnicking, rock hounding and cave 
exploration. 

If the envisioned—and controversial—dam 
is built at Royal Glen on the South Branch, 
just below its confluence with the North 
Fork of the South Branch, it will create a 
2,800-acre reservoir on which, dam partisans 
say, boating would be permitted. 

In addition to serving recreational needs, 
development of the area will provide new 
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jobs and business opportunities in a section 
of high unemployment. 

By 1970, the Forest Service estimates, an- 
nual recreational use of the area will amount 
to 1 million visitor-days and will provide 
an annual income of from $6.5 to $10 million 
for a part of distressed Appalachia. 


DEATH OF ADM. CHESTER WILLIAM 
NIMITZ 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I know 
all in this Chamber were saddened over 
the death of Adm. Chester William 
Nimitz. Having had the pleasure of be- 
ing in charge of some of this Nation’s 
entertainment activities during World 
War II, I had the opportunity of becom- 
ing acquainted with this great man. 
During our visits to the Pacific, he could 
not have been more gracious and courte- 
ous despite the demands upon his time 
and the pressures of the war. 

Mr. President, Admiral Nimitz’ feats 
will certainly be enshrined in the annals 
of naval and American history. Given 
the awesome task of rebuilding our fleet 
following the devastating attack by the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor, he fired our 
men with new courage and took the steps 
necessary to assemble the greatest 
armada under one fiag in history. The 
rest is, although sounding legendary, 
history. 

The battles of the Coral Sea, Midway, 
and Guadalcanal come readily to mind. 
It was this last engagement that turned 
the tide of war against Japan, and, of 
course, led to the surrender of Japan on 
the battleship, Missouri, on September 2, 
1945. Admiral Nimitz rightfully partici- 
pated in that ceremony. 

Mr. President, upon returning to this 
country, Admiral Nimitz was given a tre- 
mendous welcome and invited to address 
Congress. In this address, he pointed 
out the importance of seapower in his- 
tory and, of course, these words cer- 
tainly have great significance today. 
Following the war, the five-star admiral 
was called upon to serve in various posi- 
tions of responsibility in the Government 
and also served 8 years on the board of 
regents of the University of California. 
Interestingly enough, he also acted as an 
adviser on the motion picture portray- 
ing the life of our great naval hero, John 
Paul Jones. Certainly, Mr. President, 
Admiral Nimitz carried on in the finest 
traditions of our country and the Navy. 
His life, like that of John Paul Jones, 
will serve to inspire countless midship- 
men as they continue in the great tradi- 
tion of the Naval Academy, which Ad- 
miral Nimitz loved so dearly. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial from the Los An- 
geles Times and an article from the 
Washington Post commending Admiral 
Nimitz be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Los Angeles (Calif.) Times, 

Feb. 22, 1966] 

Tue Wise LEGACY or ADMIRAL Nruirz 

Serenely, with the dignity that marked 
his life, Fleet Adm. Chester W, Nimitz died 
Sunday at his home on the naval reservation 
on Yerba Buena Island, in San Francisco 
Bay. 
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Here was a man, an intellect, a military 
leader, who led the mightiest fighting fleet 
ever known—and ruled an area greater than 
ever entrusted to any one commander. 

Admiral Nimitz, a submariner, supervised 
the Pacific underseas forces that brought 
Japan to its logistic knees in World War II, 
many months before the atom bomb admin- 
istered the coup de grace. He also directed 
the buildup of an array of land and sea- 
based airpower that wiped out the enemy’s 
fleets, and completed the devastation of its 
homeland. 

This soft-spoken, introspective officer, 
therefore, presided over the vast engines of 
destruction of what mankind hopes was the 
last of the total wars. (One more global 
conflict, of course, would indeed be the last.) 

Now that Admiral Nimitz has departed, at 
80, to the special Valhalla reserved for our 
national heroes, it might be well to ponder 
his legacy. To the day of his death, he was 
an abiding believer in seapower. But he 
realized, and often said, that seapower must 
meet the changing strategic needs of our 
times. 

For example, the major element of today’s 
Pacific Fleet stands guard off southeast Asia. 
Modernized, mobile, it is our reliable back- 
up for Vietnam land operations. Its com- 
mitment ranges from pole to pole. And it 
boasts the first nuclear-drlven vessels 
ordered for the Navy, including the superb 
carrier Enterprise. 

We have 56 nuclear submarines at sea; 
Polaris-armed submarines rim the world’s 
continents. 

Our Navy insures that supply lines will 
remain open between U.S. coastal ports and 
areas of conflict, large or small, actual or 
impending. 

There is a continuing need to keep the 
fleet modern, however, despite the exist- 
ence of missiles and rockets. As Repre- 
sentative CHET HoọoLIFIELD, Democrat, of 
Montebello, chairman of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Atomic Energy, has said: “We must 
be alert to assure that the reluctance of the 
Defense Department to invest in surface 
warships does not let our Navy lapse into 
obsolescence. We must build modern war- 
ships for our future Navy—warships with the 
proven advantages of nuclear propulsion.” 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 
21, 1966] 
ADM. CHESTER NIMITZ, 80, Dres—Lep History’s 
GREATEST 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 

Fleet Adm. Chester William Nimitz, the last 
of America’s five-star sailors who distin- 
guished themselves in World War II, died 
yesterday at his home on Yerba Buena Island, 
near San Francisco. He was 80. 

A Navy spokesman said Admiral Nimitz, 
who had suffered a cerebral hemorrhage Jan- 
uary 3 and was hospitalized for 2 weeks after- 
ward, died of “complications following a 
stroke.” 

He had undergone back surgery November 
9, 1964, and was in Oak Knoll Naval Hospital 
in Oakland, Calif., for a checkup when he 
suffered the stroke. President Johnson sent 
him a telegram at that time praising his 
“indomitable spirit that gave us hope 20 
years ago.” 

A graveside service and burial with military 
honors are scheduled for Thursday afternoon 
at Golden Gate Cemetery in nearby San 
Bruno. 

In World War II Admiral Nimitz had under 
his command the greatest armada under one 
flag in history—6,256 ships of all types, and 
14,847 combat aircraft. Besides the hundreds 
of thousands of officers and enlisted men 
needed to operate and maintain this great 
force, he had under his command six di- 
visions of U.S. marines. 

But this was in August 1945, at the time 
of Japan’s surrender in Tokyo Bay. 
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When Admiral Nimitz was assigned as 
commander in chief, Pacific Fleet, on De- 
cember 17, 1941, the large part of America’s 
seapower was a shambles. Ten days before 
this, Japanese bombers had attacked Pearl 
Harbor and sunk 18 ships, including 8 
battleships—all of the heavyweights that 
the United States had in the Pacific. 

Admiral Nimitz succeeded Adm. Hus- 
band Kimmel, who was relieved of his 
Pacific command after the Japanese attack. 
It was a painful duty for Nimitz since Kim- 
mel was an old and close friend. 

“It' might have happened to me,” he told 
the heartbroken Kimmel. 

Admiral Nimitz had a formidable job on 
his hands. He not only had to prevent the 
Japanese from taking advantage of their 
Pearl Harbor strike, but also to rob them of 
the initiative and go on the offensive. 
Fortunately, his aircraft carriers were at 
sea when the bombs fell on December 7. 

“I have just assumed a great responsibility 
which I shall do my utmost to discharge,” he 
said on taking command, 

He began to make good on that pledge in 
a spectacular way on May 4, 1942, when 
American and Japanese forces clashed in the 
Battle of the Coral Sea. The engagement 
lasted 5 days, and the consequence was that 
the Japanese were frustrated in an attempt 
to bring off a seaborne invasion of Port 
Moresby, New Guinea. 

The Battle of the Coral Sea was fought 
entirely by naval air forces; at no time was 
there contact between surface ships, which 
got into the action only to the extent of fir- 
ing their antiaircraft guns. The United 
States lost the aircraft carrier Lezington in 
the fighting, but the threat to Australia and 
New Zealand had been eliminated for the 
time being. 

A month later, June 4 to 6, came the Bat- 
tle of Midway in which American carrier 
planes sank four of Japan’s finest and largest 
carriers and a heavy cruiser. An estimated 
4,800 Japanese were killed or drowned. 

This battle ended Japan’s hopes of taking 
the Hawaiian Islands, and was a turning 
point in the war. Some time later, Admiral 
Nimitz said that after the Coral Sea and 
Midway victories, it “just became a ques- 
tion of time.” 

JUDGED CORRECTLY 


Naval historians always have considered 
the Battle of Midway a great test of Admiral 
Nimitz’s nerve and judgment. In ordering 
Adm. William F. Halsey to take his task 
force to the waters near Midway Island, he 
was risking a Japanese attack in some other 
area—but he had judged correctly that the 
enemy would strike toward the Central 
Pacific, and was waiting for him. 

In mid-November of 1942, the Americans 
met the Japanese in the Battle of the Solo- 
mons, a fierce and old-fashioned engage- 
ment that thwarted an enemy attempt to 
drive the Yanks off Guadalcanal and into 
the sea. 

The Japanese lost 2 battleships, a cruiser, 
2 destroyers, and 12 transports. Something 
like 24,000 Japanese soldiers aboard the 
transports were drowned. The United States 
lost two light cruisers and six destroyers. 

The tide of war turned against Japan 
with the final conquest of Guadalcanal. At 
this time, the commands of Admiral Nimitz 
and General of the Army Douglas Mac- 
Arthur were separated, with Nimitz con- 
trolling land as well as sea forces in his area 
and MacArthur commanding sea and land 
forces in the South Pacific. 

A ROYAL WELCOME 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff later reassigned 
the commands, with MacArthur in charge of 
all land forces and Nimitz directing sea forces 
as the drive went forward that finally brought 
Japan to her knees. 

Admiral Nimitz was aboard the battleship 
Missouri in Tokyo Bay on September 2, 
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1945, to witness the formal surrender of 
Japan. He then returned to the United 
States and on October 5 received from Wash- 
ington the greatest welcome the Nation's 
Capital had given a returning Navy hero 
since Adm. George Dewey came home after 
his victory in Manila Bay. 

Addressing a joint session of Congress, 
the tall, white-haired Nimitz talked about 
the reasons for Japan's defeat, saying: 

“Japan, a maritime nation dependent on 
food and materials from overseas, was 
stripped of her seapower” while the United 
States “had the seapower which made it 
possible to capture—and hold—the bases 
within Japan's system of inner defenses from 
which our Army's very long range bombers 
and other aircraft operated.” 

He urged Congress and his countrymen to 
maintain the Nation’s seapower that “we 
may continue to live as free men.” 

“Seapower is our birthright,” he said in 
another speech that year. “Without sea- 
power we would not be the victors today.” 

As a young officer, Admiral Nimitz spent 
much of his career on submarines, and 
throughout World War II his flag flew from 
the submarine Grayling at Pearl Harbor, 
amidst the wreckage of ships bombed by the 
Japanese. He hauled down his flag in giv- 
ing up his command, and on December 15, 
1945, succeeded Adm. Ernest J. King as Chief 
of Naval Operations, an assignment that 
lasted for 2 years. 


HEADED SECURITY GROUP 


In 1951, President Truman appointed Nim- 
itz as Chairman of a Commission on Internal 
Security and Individual Rights, an agency 
that grew out of charges made by Senator 
Joseph R. McCarthy, Republican, of Wiscon- 
sin, about Communists in Government. 

Admiral Nimitz also served for 8 years on 
the board of regents of the University of Cali- 
fornia, and acted as adviser on a motion pic- 
ture of the life of Revolutionary Naval Hero 
John Paul Jones. 

Chester William Nimitz was born in Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex., on February 24, 1885, the 
son of Chester Bernhard and Anna (Henke) 
Nimitz. His paternal great-grandparents, 
Charles Heinrich and Meta (Meirrotte) Nim- 
itz, came from Bremen, Germany, in 1843 and 
settled in Charleston, S.C. They later moved 
to Fredericksburg, a town with a large Ger- 
man population situated near the present 
site of President Lyndon B. Johnson's ranch. 


REARED IN TEXAS 


The future admiral’s father died before 
he was born, and he was reared by his grand- 
father at Kerrville, Tex. As a youth, he 
wanted to go to West Point, but went in- 
stead to the U.S. Naval Academy. He was 
graduated seventh in his cluss at Annapolis 
in 1905. 

He was assigned to the U.SS. Ohio, and 
sailed aboard her to the Far East, where 
she became the flagship of the Asiatic Fleet. 
In September 1906, he was transferred to 
the USS. Baltimore, and on January 31, 
1907, he was commissioned as an ensign. 
His progression in rank thereafter was steady, 
and he was promoted to rear admiral on 
June 23, 1938. 

In World War I, he was on submarine duty 
as aide and later chief of staff to Adm, Sam- 
uel S. Robison, commanding the submarine 
force of the Atlantic Fleet. Then in the post- 
war years came a course of instruction at the 
Naval War College in Newport, R.I., and var- 
ious sea assignments. 

In June 1939, Admiral Nimitz became 
Chief of the Bureau of Navigation of the 
Navy Department. He held this position 
at the time of the attack on Pearl Harbor. 
When President Franklin D. Roosevelt ap- 
pointed him commander in chief of the Pa- 
cific Fleet, he proceeded to Hawaii in the 
greatest secrecy, in civilian clothes and under 
an assumed name. ‘ 
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FIVE STARS IN 1944 

The ranks of admiral of the fleet and of 
general of the army, symbolized by five stars, 
were authgrized by Congress in December of 
1944. + 

Admiral Nimitz was the last of the four 
Navy men who achieved the rank. He was 
preceded in death by the others—Admirals 
King and Halsey and Adm. William D. Leahy, 
personal adviser to Presidents Roosevelt and 
Truman. 


Only two five-star generals remain of the 


five who held that rank: Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower and Omar Bradley. The others, now 
dead, were Generals George C. Marshall, 
Douglas MacArthur and H. H. (Hap) Arnold, 
who was in command of the wartime Army 
Air Corps. 


CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
unfinished business be laid before the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business which is S. 
2791. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, I rise 
to add my voice in support of this 
authorization bill. 

The bill is recommended unanimously 
by the 17 members of the Committee on 
Armed Services. 

These 17 members probably have some 
differences of opinion on whether we 
should have become committed in South 
Vietnam in the first instance and about 
what we should do to bring about an 
honorable end to the conflict there. 

The reporting of this bill without dis- 
sent is to me an indication that the com- 
mittee has looked upon it as a means of 
supporting the members of our Armed 
Forces and of making it possible for the 
President to negotiate from strength. 

If there are Senators who are thinking 
of opposing this bill to record their dis- 
pleasure with some aspect of the policies 
being followed in Vietnam, I urge them 
to consider how they would construe such 
opposition if they were on active duty 
in our Armed Forces and risking their 
lives in combat in southeast Asia. 

If there are some who are tempted to 
vote “no” in protest against a failure to 
follow one course or another, I ask that 
they contemplate how those hostile to us 
would react to a substantial vote against 
this bill. 

I submit that in such an event our ad- 
versaries are likely to be much more 
obdurate in their refusal to talk peace. 
If there is even a close vote, these ad- 
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versaries are much more likely to scorn 
the diligent efforts of the President to 
find a solution that maintains our na- 
tional honor. 

The procurement authorization in the 
pending bill would support appropria- 
tions to buy more aircraft, missiles and 
tracked combat vehicles. Some of these 
weapons are needed to replace losses al- 
ready incurred and others are sought to 
build our strength in case the Vietcong 
give us no choice except to continue to 
fight. 

The research and development authori- 

zation would support a more intense 
effort to combat the new kind of malaria 
our forces have encountered in Vietnam. 
Other research and development objec- 
tives include more protective clothing, 
transportable medical facilities, devices 
to warn of the presence of a stealthy 
enemy, better defensive fire for heli- 
copters, adaptations of aircraft to con- 
figurations useful in southeast Asia, and 
improved weapons and ordnance for the 
fleet. : 
The construction authorization would 
facilitate the movement of troops and 
supplies to southeast Asia and the un- 
loading of weapons and equipment there, 
and it would provide facilities for our 
forces stationed in that area and the 
weapons they must use. 

Iam convinced the President is relent- 
lessly pursuing an objective of peace with 
honor. If he succeeds, and we pray that 
he may, it would be a simple matter to 
stop the use of any funds authorized but 
no longer needed for their original pur- 
poses. But surely it is better to have the 
military potential this bill provides and 
not to need it than to need it and not 
have it. 

As the chairman has suggested, I hope 
every Member of the Senate will con- 
clude that this is a measure he can con- 
seientiously support without compromis- 
ing any convictions. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Mr. President, 
it is my intention to vote in favor of 
S. 2791, the bill authorizing supplemental 
military appropriations for fiscal year 
1966. Approximately one-third of the 
amount of the funds provided in the bill 
has already been spent by reason of the 
conflict in Vietnam. However, my vote 
will not be a vote approving the present 
policy of committing hundreds of thou- 
sands of our boys to the war in Vietnam. 

As a member of the Committee on 
Armed Services, I asked the Secretary of 
Defense, Mr. McNamara, when he was 
before our committee urging that we 
report the bill: 

Do you care to make a statement about 
how you personally, as Secretary of Defense, 
would regard this, whether you would re- 
gard this as congressional approval of further 
escalation of our fighting in South Vietnam? 


To my question, Secretary McNamara 
responded: 

Unless the legislation is drawn differently 
than the present draft or unless the legisla- 
tive situation develops differently than I 
believe it will, I would not believe this par- 
ticular action of Congress would affect the 
question of escalation. I would not consider 
that the Congress in this action has ex- 
pressed its will one way or the other, either 
in favor of or in opposition to escalation. 
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Also, the distinguished senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUssELL], the highly 
respected chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, stated that a vote in 
favor of the pending bill is not a vote in 
favor of escalating or expanding the 
conflict in Vietnam but is merely a vote 
to authorize funds for our men serving 
in Vietnam, and that some of that 
amount has already been spent. 

Many thousands of the finest young 
men who have ever served in our Armed 
Forces anywhere are now serving in 
Vietnam. I spent from September 28 to 
October 19, 1965, in southeast Asia. I 
visited every area of South Vietnam, in- 
cluding every Air Force base. I spoke 
with many Gl's from my State of Ohio. 
With deep sadness, I have written to 
the mothers, fathers, and wives of a 
number of these boys from Ohio who 
were later killed in Vietnam. 

Mr. President, those men did not ask 
to be sent overseas. Many of them have 
been killed or wounded or have been af- 
flicted with malaria in its most virulent 
form. They have been exposed to other 
tropical diseases against which we 
Americans seem to have little or no im- 
munity. They did not go over there of 
their free will. Therefore, we owe them 
the duty, so long as they are there, to 
provide them with the utmost support. 
That is the least we can do for those 
young men who are committed by this 
administration to conflict. It is better 
to provide those young men with more 
than they need rather than with less. 
So, of course I support measures for 
their welfare while they are involved in 
the fighting. 

At the same time, I repudiate any sug- 
gestion that Americans in Congress and 
out of Congress have no reason to be 
critical of the policies of President John- 
son and the militarists who seem to have 
had the President’s ear to a far greater 
degree than they had with his immediate 
predecessors in the White House. I re- 
pudiate any suggestion that we lack 
patriotism. 

By the way, a century and a quarter 
ago, a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, Abraham Lincoln, of Illinois, 
strongly and vehemently opposed a dec- 
laration of war by our Government 
against the Republic of Mexico. 

His was the leading voice in Congress 
at that time against the Mexican War. 
Lincoln was villified and denounced by 
the flag wavers in the House of Repre- 
sentatives who questioned his patriotism. 
Time and events have proved his great- 
ness. 

Last week, at Atlanta, Ga., Secretary 
of State Rusk made another “warhawk” 
speech. He announced that neither in- 
ternational opinion nor dissension at 
home would cause the United States to 
halt its present policy in Vietnam. He 
told those who attended the meeting that 
the United States has a commitment in 
Vietnam, a commitment signed by three 
Presidents. It is evident that he referred 
to Presidents Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson. But it has been stated many 
times in this Chamber, and can readily 
be proved, that President Eisenhower 
made no commitment whatever to in- 
volve our forces in combat overseas. On 
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the day he left the White House, the 
United States had only 685 military ad- 
visers in Vietnam. He distinctly stated, 
time and again, that it was the responsi- 
bility of the Government of South Viet- 
nam to prosecute the war there. 

Our initial commitment to South Viet- 
nam made by President Eisenhower in 
1954 in a letter to the President of South 
Vietnam stated: 

I am instructing the American Ambassador 
„ * * to examine with you * * how an 
intelligent program of American aid * * * 
can serve to assist Vietnam in its present 
hour of trial. 


He added: 

The purpose of this offer is to assist the 
Government of Vietnam in developing and 
maintaining a strong, viable state capable 
of resisting attempted subversion or aggres- 
sion through military means. * * * The 
U.S. Government hopes that such aid, com- 
bined with your own continuing efforts, will 
contribute effectively toward an independent 
Vietnam endowed with a strong government. 


Can anyone claim that Prime Minister 
Ky of South Vietnam, who himself was 
born and reared in Hanoi, heads a strong, 
viable state? He claims to control only 
700 of 2,600 villages in South Vietnam. 
He could not remain in power 1 month 
except for the operations of our Central 
Intelligence Agency and the support of 
our Armed Forces. 

It is historically incorrect to state that 
the United States was committed to com- 
bat in Vietnam by President Kennedy 
who said: 

Transforming Vietnam into a Western 
redoubt is ridiculous. 


Also, shortly before his assassination, 
our late great President, John F. Ken- 
nedy, said: 

I don’t think that unless a greater effort 
is made by the Government [of South Viet- 
nam] to win popular support that the war 
can be won out there. In the final analysis, 
it is their war. They are the ones who have 
to win it or lose it. We can help them, we 
can give them equipment, we can send our 
men out there as advisers, but they have 
to win it—the people of Vietnam—against 
the Communists. 

We are prepared to continue to assist them, 
but I don’t think that the war can be won 
unless the people support the effort and, 
in my opinion, in the last 2 months the 
Government had gotten out of touch’ with 
the people. 


There is no commitment whatever 
there. Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
is not being entirely truthful with the 
American people when he states that 
there is such a commitment. 

It occurs to me that I would sleep 
better at night if Dean Rusk were not the 
Secretary of State of the United States. 
I am perhaps paraphrasing the state- 
ment of Jack Valenti, special assistant 
to the President, a dedicated public 
servant and a very fine man, in a 
he made not long ago when I say that 
frankly, I would sleep better tonight and 
every night, if someone else were Secre- 
tary of State. I am sure that many 
thousands of American parents of the 
more than 210,000 boys presently in the 
poisonous jungles and rice paddies of 
Vietnam—a nation that is of no strategic 
importance whatever to the defense of 
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the United States—would sleep better at 
night if some outstanding American 
civilian leader were Secretary of State, 
rather than Dean Rusk, who is the lead- 
ing war hawk in the President’s Cabinet. 

Recently Secretary Rusk was asked: 

In connection with any conference for a 
cease-fire or an armistice in Vietnam, would 
you be agreeable to permitting representa- 
tives of the Vietcong to sit at the conference 
table? 


Dean Rusk said: 
I would have to consider that. 


He refused to answer that question. 
He has stated on other occasions that he 
would be opposed to such a course of 
action. Yet our President in recent ad- 
dresses has represented to the American 
people that he, in the quest for peace, 
will go anywhere and meet with anyone. 

Every knowledgeable person in the 
United States knows that there can be 
no cease-fire or armistice in Vietnam un- 
less the representatives of the Vietcong 
or National Liberation Front, so called, 
are included as delegates at that 
conference. 

They should be included not as part 
of the Hanoi delegation but as independ- 
ent delegates. 

I would sleep better at night if we had 
some outstanding American appointed 
by our President as Secretary of State, 
after the President wrote a “Dear Dean” 
letter to eliminate this warhawk Secre- 
tary of State from his Cabinet. 

I can name three outstanding Ameri- 
cans. I realize that it is perhaps ef- 
frontery for a humble Member of the 
legislative branch of the Government to 
make such a suggestion to our President. 

There are many outstanding Ameri- 
can civilian leaders, men of achievement, 
any one of whom would make a great 
Secretary of State. 

Averell Harriman would certainly be 
an excellent and outstanding Secretary 
of State. It is well known that three 
Presidents, President Truman, President 
Eisenhower, and the late great President 
John F. Kennedy, tried to secure a lim- 
ited nuclear test ban treaty. We failed 
to accomplish this until the matter was 
placed under the leadership of Averell 
Harriman. There has been no violation 
of that limited nuclear test ban treaty 
which was achieved by this great civilian 
leader, former Governor, man of attain- 
ment, and presently roving Ambassador 
at Large of the United States. 

Another great American civilian leader 
who would have the respect of our coun- 
try if he were Secretary of State would 
be the former Associate Justice of the 
Supreme Court, Ambassador Arthur 
Goldberg. 

Mr. President, there are a number of 
U.S. Senators whose life achievements 
and outstanding patriotism are so un- 
questioned that there is no doubt but 
that they would make fine Secretaries of 
State. One such U.S. Senator whose 
name occurs to me is the senior Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], chairman 
of the Armed Services Committee. 

Secretary of State Rusk has said re- 
peatedly—and I have heard him say it 
so many times I feel like telling him it 
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is time to stop playing his worn-out 
record: 

If the neighbors to the North will stop 
their aggression in South Vietnam, then im- 
mediately we will withdraw our Armed Forces 
from South Vietnam. 


I saw an officers’ club being erected at 
Cam Ranh Bay. It seems to me that the 
club now being constructed would last in 


-perpetuity. We are building permanent 


bases at Cam Ranh Bay and elsewhere 
in Vietnam and others in Thailand. It 
appears that we intend to be there for a 
long time. 

Mr. President, after 1 or 2 weeks in 
southeast Asia, what I observed there 
caused me to change my mind about 
many things. 

For example, I learned firsthand that 
the forees of the National Liberation 
Front, which is the official Vietcong or- 
ganization in South Vietnam, were not 
infiltrators from the north, and that the 
bulk of them were not Communists. 
The NLF has representatives in various 
Asiatic, African, and European capitals. 

Secretary Rusk, however, evades the 
question as to whether they should sit in 
a conference. Instead, his argument is 
that Hanoi represents the Vietcong, be- 
cause of the close ties between the Viet- 
cong and Hanoi. 

Mr. President, our American Revolu- 
tionary War could properly be termed a 
national war of liberation. According to 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk, George 
Washington, when he crossed the Dela- 
ware River with his forces on Christmas 
night, was guilty of making a sneak at- 
tack. In almost every public speech our 
warhawk Secretary of State has made, 
that I have read, he refers to “sneak 
attack”—‘“the sneak attack at Pleiku,” 
and sneak attacks elsewhere by the Viet- 
cong. 

Well, on Christmas night, in the dark- 
ness, Gen. George Washington took his 
little force across the Delaware River. 
We Americans do not consider that he 
made a sneak attack when he attacked 
the Hessians at Trenton, killed their 
leader, Colonel Rall, and captured 2,000 
of them. We Americans consider that a 
great victory, and a turning point of the 
revolution. 

I have suggested that I would sleep 
better at night if any one of three out- 
standing civilians in our country were 
Secretary of State instead of Dean Rusk. 
I see before me Senators whom I would 
like to see in that capacity. 

One is the distinguished chairman of 
the Armed Services Committee, the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
to whom I adverted a few moments ago, 
and whom I hold in highest admiration. 
But, of course, he has a sure and certain 
seat in the U.S. Senate. He is the 
greatest vote getter in the South. I 
happened to be in a delegation to a Dem- 
ocratic National Convention from my 
State of Ohio that cast some votes for 
him for nominee for Presdent of the 
United States some years ago. I know 
that his work is too important and he is 
too highly respected and honored by his 
Senate colleagues to consider leaving the 
Senate to serve as Secretary of State; 
but I am merely naming him as one of 
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three distinguished Americans who, I 
feel, would have the confidence of the 
American people. 

Secretary of State Rusk stated that 
the National Liberation Front was not 
duly elected by anyone in South Viet- 
nam. Was Prime Minister Ky, this 
flamboyant air marshal, so called, of 
the Saigon government of South Vietnam 
elected? He was made Prime Minister 
by 10 generals who overthrew the civil- 
ian authority in the Saigon government, 
and he has been in power since, bolstered 
up, of course, by our CIA and by the 
Armed Forces of the United States. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, would 
the Senator from Ohio mind yielding to 
me? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I hesitate to interrupt 
the Senator. I think he knows that he 
is one of the great sources of inspiration 
to the senior Senator from Oregon, and 
has been for a long, long time, partic- 
ularly in connection with the views of 
the Senator from Ohio on foreign policy. 
I have said out of his presence, and I say 
now in his presence, that he, the Senator 
from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING], whom I 
see on the floor, and certain other Sen- 
ators, have been my leaders in this field. 

I was particularly interested in the 
Senator’s comments about the position 
that the Secretary of State has taken in 
regard to the foreign policy of the United 
States in South Vietnam. 

Does the Senator from Ohio share my 
interpretation of the policies of the Sec- 
retary of State in connection with his 
testimony the other day, when he pointed 
out that we have some 40 security pact 
commitments around the world, and does 
he share my understanding, subject to 
further clarification by the Secretary of 
State, that he would have us move in 
with American troops to enforce those 
security pacts if, in any of those under- 
developed areas of the world, a civil war 
breaks out, there is some challenge to an 
existing government, and we decide to 
support that existing government? Does 
the Senator share my view that appar- 
ently the Secretary of State's doctrine, as 
Mr. Reston referred to it the other day 
as the “Rusk doctrine,” means that the 
people of our country can look forward 
to the commitment of thousands of 
American boys dying all around the 
world in case an issue is raised under any 
of those security pacts. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I share the 
Senator’s apprehension. I share his 
views. That is precisely the import of 
the Rusk doctrine which draws no dis- 
tinction whatsoever between powerful, 
industrial democratic states in Europe, 
and weak, underdeveloped, undemocratic 
states in Asia. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator will recall 
that the Secretary of State relies heavily 
upon the so-called Tonkin Bay resolu- 
tion of August 1964. The Senator will 
recall that I asked the Secretary of State 
if he thought the vote would have been 
the same in the Senate had the Senate 
known that instead of having 20,000 
troops there at the time of that resolu- 
tion, we would have 205,000 in South 
Vietnam today plus an additional many 
thousands, making a total of some 305,- 
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000, if we count the Navy personnel now 
in the waters of that area, and the troops 
we have in Thailand and other surround- 
ing areas. 

Does not the Senator share my view- 
point that if the Senate knew at that 
time, in the course of 18 months, that we 
would have in the neighborhood of 300,- 
000 American boys there, risking their 
lives in support of what the Senator has 
referred to as the South Vietnamese 
Government which is not even covered 
by the Geneva accords, that the vote 
might have been different? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I agree with the 
Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Ohio yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I am glad to 
yield to the Senator from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. In connection with 
the kind words of the Senator from Ohio 
concerning the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. RusskLLI, that he was part of an 
Ohio delegation which once voted for the 
Senator from Georgia for President, I 
would add that if the Senator from 
Georgia had been Secretary of State or 
President at that time, we would not 
now be in the mess we are in southeast 
Asia today, because he opposed our mili- 
tary commitment. However, he may feel, 
having been committed, that we would 
have to go ahead; but, at that time, he 
was utterly opposed and so stated on the 
floor of the Senate. The Senator from 
Georgia therefore deserves the congratu- 
lations and thanks of all of us for the 
stand which he would have exercised, 
had he been in power to do so. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I hope the Senator will permit me 
to express my humble thanks and deep 
appreciation for the very complimentary 
statements made about me. 

It is true that I did strongly oppose 
becoming involved in Vietnam, even in a 
limited war, at the outset. 

However, after we became involved, I 
must say in all candor that my views 
are completely different from those of the 
Senator from Ohio and the Senator from 
Alaska as to how we could extricate 
ourselves. 

I am looking for someone to come for- 
ward with a magic formula to permit us 
to get out of this situation with honor. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. Of course, Ihad 
knowledge of the views of the Senator 
from Georgia regarding our initial in- 
volvement in Vietnam. 

As a student of history, I know that at 
the time John Foster Dulles and Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had come to a meeting 
of the minds that we would send in our 
paratroopers and airplanes to the rescue 
of Dienbienphu, trying to make a last 
minute effort to save the French colonial 
empire, the Senator from Georgia's 
strong views against that operation pre- 
vailed. His strong views also had im- 
portant backers in Europe among our 
allies. Anthony Eden, then Foreign 
Minister of Great Britain, and Winston 
Churchill, Prime Minister, manifested a 
feeling of outrage that we would even 
think of sending in our Armed Forces at 
that time. 

We refused to sign the Geneva accords 
in 1954 which provided that there would 
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be an election in Vietnam—not in South 
Vietnam or in North Vietnam, but in 
Vietnam—and, it was agreed in that 
agreement that the line of the 17th 
parallel was not a boundary which sepa- 
rated the country but was an artificial 
demarcation line. The Geneva accords 
provided for a free election in Vietnam. 
Then, after the CIA and others got 
through, it was called off and that free 
election was never held. 

President Eisenhower, in his memoirs 
stated that had the election been held 
in accordance with the Geneva accords, 
then, in his opinion, Ho Chi Minh would 
have received 80 percent of the vote. 

Mr. President, recently, an argument 
has been advanced in the Senate and 
elsewhere which has no validity what- 
ever I believe, and this is another of the 
straws at which Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk has clutched. 

He refers to the SEATO treaty which 
this Nation entered into in 1954. The 
SEATO collective defense treaty was 
signed by eight nations. We signed. 
Australia and New Zealand were signers. 
Australia has sent 850 combat troops to 
our aid in Vietnam. New Zealand has 
sent a token force of 200 men. 

Pakistan, the Philippines, Thailand, 
France, and Great Britain, also signed 
that agreement, but not one of them has 
sent a combat soldier to our aid. The 
nations who are closest to the scene of 
the trouble and would have the most to 
fear if there were real aggression to face, 
have not sent in one soldier. 

Pakistan has refused and is unfriendly 
toward us. 

In the Republic of the Philippines re- 
cently, there were demonstrations 
against us. To date, they have not sent 
in any soldiers. 

The Kingdom of Thailand has not 
sent one soldier to our aid. 

From Great Britain, none. 

From France, none—nothing except 
hostility toward us. 

This treaty provides that “each party 
recognizes that aggression by means of 
armed attack in the treaty area against 
any of the parties, or against any state 
or territory which the parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter desig- 
nate, would endanger its own peace and 
safety.” 

Mr. President, it is noteworthy to 
mention that Vietnam is not a party to 
this treaty. It is also noteworthy to 
mention in passing that there have been 
no unanimous agreements entered into 
pursuant to the provisions of this 
treaty. It is noteworthy to mention 
that the SEATO Treaty has never been 
invoked with reference to Vietnam. 
This is an argument which just has no 
validity whatever. 

Here we are, the most powerful 
nation in the world, a nation whose Navy 
is greater and has more firepower than 
the navies of all the other nations of the 
world combined, an Air Force that is su- 
perior to that of all other nations com- 
bined; and yet there are some misguided 
people who seem to feel that Saigon is 
necessary to the defense of Seattle. Very 
definitely, Vietnam is of no strategic im- 
8 to the defense of the United 

8. 
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Mr. President, let us try to be opti- 
mistic. Let us hope that reason will pre- 
vail instead of the pronouncements of the 
warhawks such as Dean Rusk. Let us 
hope that there may be a conference 
and a cease-fire or armistice worked 
out, whether it is done under the aus- 
pices of the United Nations, the Inter- 
national Control Commission, or a recon- 
vened Geneva Conference. Of course, 
should there eventually be a free election 
in Vietnam under the supervision of one 
of these organizations, then we must 
abide by the results. 

When I was in Asia, there were anti- 
American riots raging in Japan, where 
we have spent $6 billion of American 
taxpayers’ money building up that 
nation, and where there are now 250,000 
men in her armed forces. They are 
rioting against us. They are telling the 
world through their newspapers that 
the United States is the only nation in 
the world that used the atomic bomb in 
warfare, and that it did not use it 
against the Germans, but used it 
against the yellow race. 

This is the kind of trouble we are in 
in Asia, because of the belligerence and 
the thoughtless attitudes of men like 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I yield. I yield 
the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. I thank the Senator 
from Ohio. The courageous voice of the 
Senator from Ohio has been raised once 
again, as he had raised it before, against 
the mistaken course of action of our 
country in southeast Asia. 

I said earlier he is a source of inspira- 
tion to me. This speech will be studied 
by American students of history after he 
and I have long left the scene; but it is 
appropriate today that his voice be raised 
again, because there are thunderous at- 
tempts being made, and being applied to 
the Senator from Ohio, the Senator from 
Alaska, the Senator from Oregon, and 
the rest of us who are protesting this ex- 
ecutive war of the United States in 
southeast Asia, which in our opinion, is 
against the public interest of this coun- 
try, to deny the American people our side 
of the case. 

But with fearless men such as the Sen- 
ator from Ohio speaking out on this sub- 
ject, I think many people are going to 
come to realize there is another side, and 
that the propaganda and pressure of the 
Johnson administration will not succeed 
in denying to the American people the 
chance to hear the other side on this 
issue, 

I want to thank the Senator from Ohio 
for his courage. I want to thank him for 
his comments, with which I associate 
myself. In my opinion, he has per- 
formed a service for this Republic by this 
fearless speech. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
support S. 2791 as reported by the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services, and I regret 
the delay which has attended the passage 
of this vital measure. 

Although I attended and participated 
in all of the hearings on S. 2791 held by 
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the Armed Services Committee, it had 
not been my original intention to speak 
on the floor of the Senate with regard to 
the bill. Time is an important factor in 
connection with this authorization, and 
I shall have more to say on this during 
this address. The report of the commit- 
tee on the bill is adequate and self-ex- 
planatory, and, as I had anticipated, the 
distinguished chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee of the Senate has 
ably managed this measure which the 
committee has recommended for pas- 
sage without dissent. 

In view of the course and tenor of the 
debate in the Senate since this measure 
was made the pending business, how- 
ever, I feel compelled to comment not 
only on the bill itself, but also, and par- 
ticularly, on some of the matters raised 
in the debate. 

Mr. President, S. 2791 is a military 
authorization bill. It is not a foreign 
policy declaration. It is designed to meet 
urgent needs of our Defense Establish- 
ment. It is necessitated because the reg- 
ular military authorization legislation 
for fiscal year 1966 proved to be inade- 
quate, and, indeed, was acknowledged 
to be inadequate at the time it was acted 
upon by the Congress. It was well known 
at the time the regular military author- 
ization for fiscal year 1966 was before the 
Congress last year that a very substan- 
tial supplemental authorization and ap- 
propriation would be necessary in the 
early part of this second session. 

The authorizations in S. 2791 are for 
fiscal year 1966, of which there are now 
only slighty more than 4 months remain- 
ing. Even after the authorization before 
us is passed, implementation cannot be 
accomplished until the supplemental ap- 
propriation is considered and passed also. 

In short, time is of the essence. 

In truth, the only relevant issue raised 
by S. 2791 is its adequacy. As the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the Preparedness 
Investigating Subcommittee has pointed 
out frequently in recent months, the sub- 
committee has found evidence that raises 
serious questions as to the sufficiency of 
military authorizations and appropria- 
tion requests in years prior to our Viet- 
nam buildup, for the attainment and 
maintenance of Army modernizations 
and readiness at the level then required 
by our commitments. This situation 
has been accentuated, to say the least, by 
the substantial increase in our force com- 
mitments in southeast Asia. 

Even when the situation in southeast 
Asia required only a token commitment 
of U.S. defense forces, we deemed it es- 
sential to maintain within the United 
States and in other areas of the world a 
very substantial Defense Establishment. 
The escalation of the war in Vietnam 
has in no way obviated the necessity for 
main these forces at the same 
level, over and above that portion of our 
Defense Establishment preoccupied with 
the war in southeast Asia. 

Not only is it necessary to provide in 
full measure the material required by 
our fighting men in southeast Asia, but 
it is also necessary that the material di- 
verted and withdrawn from stocks and 
from units not committed to Vietnam be 
replaced. It is also necessary to prepare 
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against the contingency that the war in 
southeast Asia will escalate further. It 
is well to hope for the best, but the only 
safe course is to prepare for the worst. 

As the hearings on S. 2791 reveal, pro- 
duction of military material has been 
increased in some areas, and will be in- 
creased in other areas as a consequence 
of this authorization and the supple- 
mental appropriation to follow. There 
is a serious question, however, as to 
whether our production base has been 
and is being broadened by the opening 
of additional production lines and al- 
ternate sources of procurement to the 
extent which probable future contin- 
gencies now appear to make prudent. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that a relevant news 
article written by Mr. Hanson Baldwin, 
entitled “U.S. Combat Forces Spread 
Thin,” which appeared in the New York 
Times of February 21, 1966, be printed 
in the Record at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
am of the opinion, based on the evidence 
which is available, that there have been 
serious shortcomings in our prepared- 
ness efforts in recent years which bear 
materially on our capability to meet our 
commitments in Vietnam and worldwide. 
I am also convinced that unless these 
shortcomings are corrected more rapid- 
ly and with a more acute appreciation of 
the peril caused by them than has been 
evidenced to date, we are likely to suf- 
fer substantially as a result. 

Despite the relevancy of the issue of 
the adequacy of this military authoriza- 
tion bill, I do not believe that it is appro- 
priate to debate this matter in any detail 
on the Senate floor in connection with 
the bill. Any such debate, if it were 
meaningful, would necessitate the dis- 
cussion of specifics, the revelation of 
which might well, and probably would, be 
of value and assistance to the enemy. 

So much for the issues which are rele- 
vant to the bill under consideration. 

There are many issues connected with 
the situation in Vietnam, which although 
not relevant to this bill, are on the minds 
and hearts of all Senators. Few, if any, 
of the Senators would probably concur 
in totality with all of the decisions made 
by our Government in connection with 
this war. 

Iam concerned that our military com- 
manders in the field have been unduly 
limited in the conduct of operations. I 
shudder at the extent to which profes- 
sional advice and recommendations of 
our senior military officers have been re- 
jected. 

I am convinced that a more realistic 
application of our air and sea power 
against military targets in North Viet- 
nam might well alleviate the requirement 
for so large a buildup of U.S. forces on 
the ground in South Vietnam, and also 
might minimize American casualties and 
should greatly hasten a termination of 
the war. 

I entertained the strongest misgivings 
about the lengths to which our Govern- 
ment took its most recent “peace offen- 
sive.” My apprehension was based on 
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the possibility and even probability that 
such intensive efforts for a negotiated 
settlement would be interpreted by the 
enemy as an expression of weakness on 
the part of the United States, thereby 
causing the enemy to persist in his ag- 
gression with renewed tenacity. 

On all these matters and others, I 
have expressed myself in executive ses- 
sions of appropriate committees. I have 
also given voice to my opinions on these 
matters to members of the executive 
branch, including the President, in pri- 
vate. And, within limitations, I have 
commented publicly on the war and its 
conduct, 

I am fully aware, Mr. President, of my 
right to debate all these matters fully 
on the Senate floor, and in other public 
forums, to give vent to my strongly felt 
opinions, and to voice my criticisms of 
the policies and decisions with which I 
disagree. 

I am just as conscious, Mr. President, 
that my right to criticize publicly carries 
with it a weighty and sacred responsi- 
bility to refrain from saying or doing 
anything that would give aid or comfort 
to the enemy, or contribute to a pro- 
traction of the war in southeast Asia. 

Whatever our individual opinions be 
about the advisability of our commit- 
ment in southeast Asia, or the precise 
nature of this commitment, the fact is 
that our Nation is at war in every prac- 
tical sense of the word. American men 
have been and are now facing enemy fire 
in Vietnam. More than 2,000 Ameri- 
cans have already made the supreme 
sacrifice. Thousands of other Americans 
have suffered wounds and the ravages 
of disease wrought by this conflict. 

We have a responsibility to authorize 
and appropriate funds for anything and 
everything needed by our Armed Forces 
in Vietnam. Our responsibility does not 
end there, however. We have an obliga- 
tion to balance carefully any public 
criticism of our Government’s policies in 
Vietnam which we are prone to utter, 
against our responsibility to keep the 
faith with those doing the fighting. It 
is inconceivable to me, and I feel sure 
to our men in southeast Asia, that we 
can keep faith with them if we say or 
do anything which gives useful informa- 
tion, aid, encouragement, or support to 
the enemy. 

Mr. President, it is not for me to act 
as conscience to the Senate, or to any 
Senator except myself, nor would I pre- 
sume to do so. I think it is fair com- 
ment, however, that the debate in the 
Senate in the past week has often indi- 
cated that far more attention has been 
paid by some to Senators’ rights than to 
Senators’ responsibilities. 

By this comment I neither seek nor 
intend to impugn the motives of anyone. 
There comes to mind, however, both 
General Sherman’s definition of war, 
and the familiar saying that “the road 
to hell is payed with good intentions.” 

It has been charged in the Senate that 
our Nation is an outlaw, acting contrary 
to international law and agreements and 
specifically that the United States is vio- 
lating the Geneva accords, which, I 
might add, neither the United States nor 
South Vietnam signed. Not only are 
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such charges grist for the Communist 
propaganda machines, but they are ab- 
surd. 

In 1928, the United States signed the 
Kellogg-Briand Treaty, by which all 
signators renounced war as an instru- 
ment of national policy. To charge that 
the United States is in violation of the 
Geneva accords has about as much 
validity as charging that the United 
States violated the Kellogg-Briand 
Treaty by declaring war on Japan when 
Pearl Harbor was attacked. 

It has been alleged in the Senate that 
the American people do not support our 
Nation’s commitment and operations in 
southeast Asia. This allegation is pat- 
ently false. For instance, opinion polls 
show that a majority of Americans ap- 
prove of our present conduct of the war, 
and of the remainder who would change 
our operations, almost three times the 
number favor doing more with air and 
sea power than favor withdrawing. Such 
false allegations mislead the enemy con- 
cerning our will to continue, undermine 
the faith of our allies in our national 
pledges, and jeopardize the morale of 
the Americans doing the fighting. 

Both our southeast Asian allies and 
our military men in the field are aware 
of the oft-repeated conclusion that the 
French lost the war not at Dienbien- 
phu, but in Paris. While I realize that 
the situation in Vietnam now and the 
French war in Indochina are not on a 
parallel, and I am not one of those pes- 
simists who believe that victory is im- 
possible, I do think we should ponder 
the thought that should we lose the war 
in southeast Asia, it is probable that the 
responsibility for the loss is more likely 
by far to be situated in Washington than 
with our fighting forces in the field. 

Our forces in Vietnam have been 
charged in the Senate with “aggression” 
and “military adventurism.” Once again, 
not only are the charges intemperate 
and ill advised, they are ridiculously 
false. 

If anything, our policies in southeast 
Asia, and our Government’s intentions 
and motives, are far more altruistic than 
the actual circumstances justify. It is 
the official position of our Government, 
as expressed by the President and his 
principal assistants, that this is South 
Vietnam’s war, and that the United 
States has the sole intention of assist- 
ing South Vietnam to oppose aggression 
and to maintain its independence. Our 
operations in Vietnam are severely, and 
at times, agonizingly, constricted to con- 
form to this position. We scrupulously 
avoid any action that might jeopardize 
the political institutions of North Viet- 
nam. We even eschew a unified military 
command with the South Vietnamese, 
although we learned from experience in 
Korea the advantage of such an orga- 
nization. 

Although our Nation's policies and op- 
erations are free of motives of aggran- 
dizement, and to that extent justifiably 
altruistic, in a larger sense, and to a far 
greater extent than our Government 
chooses to publicly admit, this is our 
war. We fight not just for the freedom 
of the Vietnamese, but also for our own 
freedom. 
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The conflict in southeast Asia is but 
one battle in the farflung war of ag- 
gression being waged against freedom, 
and of which war the United States is 
the ultimate and final target. It is not 
the first, nor is it likely to be the last, 
eruption into overt conflict in this war 
which is waged against us. Only last 
month in Havana, Cuba, Communists of 
all factions from some 82 countries met 
and established a permanent organiza- 
tion with the avowed purpose and inten- 
tion of aggression in the pattern of 
Vietnam on the continents of Asia, Af- 
rica, and Latin America. This Com- 
munist organization is to operate from 
Havana, Cuba. The highly publicized 
proceedings of the so-called “Triconti- 
nental Conference” in Havana leaves no 
doubt that the United States itself is 
the principal and ultimate target of ag- 
gression at which the so-called wars of 
liberation to be supported and coordi- 
nated by the Havana organization are 
aimed and directed. 

The fact is that the war in southeast 
Asia involves more than just an attack 
by Communist North Vietnam against 
South Vietnam. It is more, too, than 
an exhibition of the more violence-prone 
brand of communism pushed by the Red 
Chinese, of which we hear so much. The 
Soviet Union is supplying the major por- 
tion of the wherewithai with which the 
war is being fought by the Communists. 
The eastern European Communist coun- 
tries are making substantial contribu- 
tions to the aggression in Asia. What- 
ever the differences among Communists, 
they are all apparently agreed to assist- 
ing in the war of aggression in southeast 
Asia, just as they are agreed on starting 
new wars of this type in Asia, Africa, and 
Latin America. 

It is in this context that the antiwar 
criticisms and recommendations here in 
the Senate must be considered. It is in 
this context that the cries for U.S. with- 
drawals or surrender must be considered. 

For instance, to give the self-styled 
National Liberation Front, which is the 
instrument of the North Vietnamese, rep- 
resentation in the government of South 
Vietnam, would be equivalent to giving 
gangsters representation on a police 
force. The Vietcong do unquestionably 
have influence and control over as many 
or more people in South Vietnam as does 
the Government of the Republic of Viet- 
nam. The influence and control of the 
Vietcong was established and is main- 
tained, however, through tactics of ter- 
ror and military force of arms. 

Any proposal or agreement by the 
United States for the inclusion of the 
Vietcong in a coalition government in 
South Vietnam would constitute a re- 
ward by the United States of Communist 
aggression and a betrayal of our solemn 
commitments to the people of South 
Vietnam. Even more unthinkable, it 
would render vain the supreme sacrifices 
made by more than 2,000 American serv- 
icemen in southeast Asia, who have given 
their lives there for the cause of freedom. 

Americans would not be deceived. The 
foul odor of surrender, whether called by 
the name “coalition government” or 
labeled outright, remains the same, as 
do the shameful consequences. 
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By this time, Mr. President, it should 
be obvious even to the most naive, that 
there is no easy way out in Vietnam. 

There are risks involved in all of the 
decisions on the war. There are risks 
that the Red Chinese will come into the 
war overtly, and there are risks that the 
Soviet Union will come into the war; and 
although I personally believe these risks 
to be of small magnitude, it must be 
acknowledged that they do exist. 

It should also be noted, however, that 
there are also risks which attach to 
courses which involve retrenchment, 
withdrawal, or surrender, either directly 
or indirectly. The risks which attach to 
these courses are undeniably of great 
magnitude, particularly in terms of en- 
couragement of aggression by commu- 
nism in other areas of the world and on 
an even greater scale. The danger of a 
general war is not lessened by virtue of 
the fact that its likelihood or occurrence 
is postponed to a date in the future. We 
must face reality somewhere and some- 
time. 

Some of my colleagues appear to be 
distressed because the war in Vietnam is 
an unpopular war. It will be a time for 
real concern about our own people when 
any war is popular with them. 

Of far more relevance, the broad ma- 
jority of Americans support the commit- 
ment of our Nation to wage war in de- 
fense of freedom, despite its unpopular- 
ity. Also, despite the philosophical 
meanderings and high-flown speeches to 
which they are subjected from all official 
quarters, I suspect that the great ma- 
jority of the American people realize that 
it is their freedom, too, that is at stake, 
and are anxious to get on with winning 
the war and getting it over with. 

Accordingly, Mr. President, I suggest 
that the Senate should demonstrate its 
own sense of responsibility by passing 
this military authorization so that we 
can get on with winning and ending the 
war. 

EXHIBIT 1 
From the New York (N. T.) Times, 
Feb. 21, 1966] 

U.S. COMBAT Forces SPREAD THIN—READY 
Units AT Home LARGELY COMMITTED TO 
VIETNAM WAR— SHORTAGE APPEARS IN ITEMS 
OF CLOTHING AND AMMUNITION 

(By Hanson W. Baldwin) 

The Nation’s armed services have almost 
exhausted their trained and ready military 
units, with ail available forces spread danger- 
ously thin in Vietnam and elsewhere. 

This is the conclusion of a study of U.S. 
Regular and Reserves forces by this corre- 
spondent. 

Virtually all the combat-ready units in the 
United States have been committed to Viet- 
nam, and except for a few Army and Marine 
battalions and a few squadrons of the Tacti- 
cal Air Command no more units will be fully 
trained and equipped for a number of 
months. 

In addition to the shortages in trained 
military manpower and in fleld-grade officers, 
there are major existing shortages in uni- 
forms and clothing, and actual or potential 
shortages of various types of ammunition 
and equipment that are causing the services 
increasing concern. 

The commitment of more than 200,000 
men to Vietnam, supported by strong air and 
naval forces, and the maintenance of two 
divisions in Korea, more than five in Europe, 
and of smaller units elsewhere, including the 
Dominican Republic, have reduced the forces 
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in the United States to a training estab- 
lishment, 

The experience level of the Atlantic Fleet 
and of all other commands has been reduced 
to provide the needs of Vietnam. 

According to the services, the “squeeze” 
appears to be becoming worse instead of 
better. Gen. William C. Westmoreland, the 
U.S, Commander in Vietnam, is understood 
to have stated a requirement for some 
200,000 more men in Vietnam during the 
1966 calendar year, and a proportionate in- 
crease in air support. 

High-level decisions about whether and 
how to meet these needs are expected 
shortly. The Joint Chiefs of Staff has rec- 
ommended the limited mobilization of Re- 
serve forces ever since last spring, but Presi- 
dent Johnson and Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara ordered instead in- 
creased draft calis and voluntary enlistments 
to build up the Regular Forces. 

In recent weeks, the services have been 
conducting studies at various command 
levels to determine how best to meet General 
Westmoreland's 1966 requirements. The al- 
ternatives considered were continuation of 
the present slow buildup of the Regular 
Forces by increased draft calls and voluntary 
enlistments; transfer of troops from Europe, 
Panama, Alaska, and anywhere else available; 
or a selected callup of the National Guard 
and Reserves, 

The studies, as far as could be learned, have 
not yet been completed. But preliminary in- 
dications were that the first course—con- 
tinued dependence upon draft calls and en- 
listments—could fill only a fraction of Gen- 
eral Westmoreland’s requirements within the 
time he desired them and that the result 
would be what one officer called “a very slow 
and disorderly buildup” of the regular forces 
with a greater and greater lowering of the 
experience level and more and more bottle- 
necks. 

Transfer of troops from Europe and else- 
where would supply a greater proportion of 
General Westmoreland’s stated requirements, 
but not all of them. Even the mobilization 
of the Guard and Reserve might not supply 
all his stated needs, it was said, since various 
material shortages—as well as shortages in 
certain types of trained manpower—might 
develop by the end of the year. 

A recently retired officer, whose last active 
duty assignment was concerned with the 
Army’s mobilization base and strategic re- 
serve, said that “whatever the course of ac- 
tion [in Vietnam]—continued, escalated, or 
modified downward—vwe are in a situation of 
perilous insufficiency,” without much capa- 
bility of “a graduated response to any serious 
challenge.” 

The actual and potential trained man- 
power and material shortages are affecting all 
the regular services—particularly the Army 
and the Marines—and the Army National 
Guard and Reserves. One National Guard 
general said “there is not a Guard division 
in the United States today that could fight 
its way out of a paper bag.“ There are many 
reasons for the difficult situation in which 
the services now find themselves, officers say. 
Many of the officers in the services have long 
felt that many of Secretary McNamara’s cost- 
effectiveness formulas were too rigidly ap- 
plied and did not allow a sufficient “cushion” 
of supplies and equipment for emergencies. 

Some of the centralized control procedures 
instituted in the Defense Department have 
proved to be too inflexible or too slow in 
response to the needs of the services. 

For some years, even before Vietnam be- 
came acute, the services were tending to live 
off inventories, particularly in spare parts 
and ammunition, and full replacements were 
not provided. 


EQUIPMENT WITHDRAWN 


Equipment, particularly radios and auto- 
motive equipment, was withdrawn from Na- 
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tional Guard and Reserve units to supply 
Regular Army units and this has not yet 
been replaced. 

As the Vietnamese war became larger and 
larger the services were required until last 
year to fit the extraordinary expenses of the 
war into their regular budgets. The war 
was “unfunded” until last spring, and no 
special appropriation in any way commen- 
surate with the war’s expenditures was asked 
for until last month. 

Service requests for reopening production 
lines of aircraft and other items were rejected 
or postponed until the emergency became 
acute. The letting of contracts was thus de- 
layed and replacement of expended material 
was further delayed as available inventories 
became dangerously depleted. Officers point 
out that the administration’s defense re- 
quest for the fiscal year 1967, starting July 
1, contains many items that were requested 
and rejected a year ago. 

Other major reasons for today’s “squeeze” 
are several. Expenditure rates—particularly 
for certain types of ammunition and ord- 
nance and clothing—have been considerably 
higher in Vietnam than expected. 

The administration’s decision to depend 
upon the regular services, without calling up 
the Guard and the Reserves, increased tre- 
mendously the strain upon the Regular 
Army and the Marines. 


RESERVES IN PLAN 


The Army’s concept of mobilization had 
always been predicated upon the assumption 
that in case of any war as large as Vietnam 
the Reserves would be mobilized, and the 
supporting combat and supply units essen- 
tial to supply and sustain Regular Army 
combat units would be furnished by the 
Reserves. 

The concept also envisaged the replace- 
ment in the United States of Regular Army 
units transferred to the theater of war by 
mobilized Reserve units, thus maintaining 
the strategic reserve available for use in any 
emergency. 

The Marines also depended upon a fourth 
(Marine Reserve) division, well trained and 
equipped, to supplement their three regular 
divisions, which are already almost fully 
committed to Vietnam, the Western Pacific, 
the Caribbean and the Mediterranean, and 
to training duties. 

The Army’s problems have been further 
complicated by the fact that ever since the 
Korean war, the main thrust of the Army’s 
strategic planning had been based upon the 
assumption of a mechanized war in the 
European theater. A major war in an un- 
developed country, like Vietnam, with inade- 
quate ports, piers, airfields, roads and ware- 
houses, required considerably more special- 
ized units, such as engineer construction 
battalions, terminal service companies, port 
construction companies and, for the Navy, 
Seabee battalions, than were included in the 
peacetime force totals of the regular services. 


CADRES TRANSFERRED 


Without mobilization of the Reserves some 
of these specialized units had to be created 
from scratch, and the trained cadres for them 
had to be transferred from other units. 

Thus, the policy now in effect, of grad- 
ually building up the strength of the Regu- 
lar forces by increased draft calls and volun- 
tary enlistments, has resulted in very 
considerable reduction in overall experience 
levels and in constant “squeezes,” or as one 
officer put it, in “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” 

The trained manpower situation in the 
services today is as follows: 

REGULAR ARMY 


The last of the Army’s trained major 
units—the 25th Division in Hawaii—has just 
sent two of its brigades to Vietnam; the 
third is expected there shortly. No other 
major units in this country are immediately 
ready for service, although part of the 4th 
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Infantry Division at Fort Lewis, Wash., is 
expected to be trained shortly. About a 
third of the 10lst Airborne Division (Fort 
Campbell, Ky.) and a third of the 82d Air- 
borne Division (Fort Bragg, N.C.) are in 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic, re- 
spectively. 

The two other brigades of both divisions, 
which have been used to provide replace- 
ments for Vietnam and cadres for new units, 
will be filled up to strength soon, but except 
for a few battalions they cannot complete 
unit training for some weeks. 

They could, however; be sent overseas—as 
was the Ist Cavalry Division (airmobile)— 
without completion of unit training. The 
5th Infantry Division (mechanized) (Fort 
Carson, Colo.), like other Army units, has 
been attempting to ease the heavy burden 
on the Army’s crowded replacement training 
centers by training its own recruits; it can- 
not be ready for some months, 


TRAINING DIVISIONS 


The two armored divisions at Fort Hood, 
Tex.—the ist and 2d—are acting, in effect, 
as training divisions; they have almost com- 
pleted the training of one cycle of recruits 
who will be used to fill out new units or as 
Vietnam replacements and will start on a 
new cycle shortly. The III Armored Corps 
staff at Fort Hood was transferred bodily to 
Vietnam last year, and now a new corps staff, 
reformed and trained, has also been trans- 
ferred there. The Army’s new division, the 
9th Infantry, at Fort Riley, Kans., and one 
of the three new brigades authorized last 
year, the 196th at Fort Devens, Mass., have 
just been activated, and will not be ready 
for many months. Smaller combat and sup- 
port units are being filled up with new man- 
power and trained as rapidly as possible, 

In Europe, the combat strength of the 7th 
Army has been approximately maintained 
in numbers, but the experience level has 
dropped as specialists and individuals have 
been transferred to Vietnam. Supply and 
support units are at their lowest strength 
since before the Berlin crisis of 1961. 

The dimensions of the Army’s problem are 
illustrated by the fact that the Army took 
in almost 100,000 drafted men in November, 
December, and January and 46,533 volunteers. 

The training load for training centers, 
schools, etc., has climbed from 135,000 men 
in the month of January 1965 to 240,000 
men in January 1966. 

Scarcities in trained noncoms and in cer- 
tain officer grades are becoming acute. 

Officer candidate school graduates will 
climb from 2,319 in the fiscal year 1965 to 
4,091 in fiscal 1966, and to about 11,000 in the 
next fiscal year, starting July 1. 

In addition, Reserve Officer Training Corps 
graduates will provide almost 11,000 officers 
annually. However, these are all inexperi- 
“enced second lieutenants; there is no im- 
mediate prospect of eliminating the short- 
ages in major and lieutenant colonel rank 
unless the Army is authorized to call up 
individual reservists. 

The Army’s manpower problem will be- 
come more acute late this spring and summer, 
as the 1-year tour of duty of troops sent to 
Vietnam last year expires and thousands of 
troops must be replaced by trained men from 
this country. 

MARINES 

The Marines have been authorized an- 
other regular division, in addition to the 
three now in existence. The 3d Marine Di- 
vision and most of the 1st are now in Viet- 
nam, and the 2d Division at Camp Lejeune, 
N.C., is responsible for maintaining one bat- 
talion afloat with the 6th Fleet in the Medi- 
terranean and another in the Caribbean. 
The need for replacements for the Marines 
in Vietnam and for training cadres for the 
increased training load, will delay the acti- 
vation of the new regular Marine division 
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until late spring or early summer, and it 
cannot be ready for many months thereafter. 


NAVY 


The Atlantic Fleet is about up to strength 
in numbers of men, but the experience level 
has been greatly reduced by the transfer 
of 5,000 trained men and specialists to the 
Pacific. Ships in the Mediterranean and 
Carribean are kept as close as possible to full 
complement; the remainder of the ships in 
the Atlantic are to a large extent in a con- 
tinuous training cycle. One antisubmarine 
warfare carrier, minecraft, and other ships 
have been in reduced commission or reduced 
complement. 

The Navy has relieved some of its worst 
personnel problems by extending enlistments 
for 4 months, but this authorization. ends 
June 30. 

AIR FORCE 

The Tactical Air Command and Military 
Air Command are particularly affected. For 
a time, the Air Force rotated squadrons for 
temporary duty to Vietnam, but this system 
has been replaced by assigning pilots to 
1 year’s tour of duty in South Vietnam or, 
if flying over North Vietnam, to 100 missions. 

Squadrons that have been rotated to 
southeast Asia from the Tactical Air Com- 
mand in this country have now returned to 
the United States, or other home stations, 
leaving their equipment behind at the bases 
from which they operated. 

The F-105 fighter-bomber, being used by 
the Air Force against North Vietnam, is not 
in production; losses are being replaced by 
transferring F—105’s from Europe, and these 
in turn are being replaced by McDonnell 
F-4’s. But there is delay in the process and 
some of the returning squadrons find them- 
selves temporarily without planes. 

Some of the few Tactical Air Command 
squadrons remaining in the United States 
have been charged with a refresher training 
mission, in addition to attempts to maintain 
combat readiness. 

Pilots of B-47 medium bombers, phased 
out of the Strategic Air Command, are being 
trained in the F-105 as replacements for 
Vietnam. The Military Air Command, which 
has long been strained with the airlift to 
Vietnam, has been utilizing to an increasing 
degree planes and pilots of the Air National 
Guard on weekend flights or on missions 
of a few days’ duration. 


NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVES 


The Air National Guard, the Naval Air 
Reserve, and some units of the Naval Reserve 
are in relatively good condition, though few 
of them have really modern equipment. But 
the condition of readiness of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and of many units of the Army 
Reserve is lower than it has been in the past 
decade, according to many officers. Repeated 
withdrawal of equipment; the attempted 
merger by Secretary of Defense McNamara 
last year of the Reserves into the National 
Guard, a move opposed by Congress and still 
in abeyance; the inactivation of six Reserve 
divisions and the projected elimination of 
other Guard and Reserve units; the confu- 
sion resulting from the constant changes 
and reorganizations in the Reserve structure, 
and the saturation of the Army’ replacement 
training centers with Regular Army induc- 
tees have all contributed to the low state of 
readiness. 

Today, there are about 90,000 recruits of 
the National Guard and the Reserve waiting 
for 6 months’ training by the Army; some 
estimates are that this total will increase 
to 120,000 by the end of June. 

When Mr. McNamara deactivated the 6 
Reserve combat divisions last year, he an- 
nounced the creation of a select Reserve 
force of about 150,000 men, composed of 
3 National Guard divisions, each com- 
posed of units drawn from 3 different 
States, 6 independent brigades, and hun- 
dreds of smaller combat and support units 
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from the Guard and from the Reserves drawn 
from all 50 States. 

This new high-priority force was to be 
built up to 100-percent strength and trained 
and equipped by this coming summer. The 
Pentagon hoped that about 15 percent or 
more of the 87,000 reservists in the 6 dis- 
established tactical divisions of the Reserve 
would voluntarily join the Guard. 

Nevertheless, by virtue of its priority the 
select Reserve force is almost up to strength 
numerically, though several thousand of its 
men have not yet completed 6 months’ train- 
ing. The force is supposed to have com- 
pleted all basic training and unit training 
through battalion level by the end of June, 
but opinions differ about whether or not it 
will be able to do so. Some Guard officers say 
it will maintain its training schedule; others 
say that shortage of equipment and delay in 
training 6-month inductees will make it im- 
possible, 

New York State has only 1,600 National 
Guardsmen, plus Reservists, assigned to the 
Select Reserve Force. Maj. Gen. A. C. O'Hara, 
chief of staff to Governor Rockefeller, said 
recently that “there is no SRF unit in New 
York State at the moment prepared for in- 
tensive training.” 

Twenty other National Guard divisions, 
and other Guard and Reserve units, not in- 
cluded in the SRF, are the “low men on the 
totem pole“ in the military structure, and are 
many months away from readiness for de- 
ployment. 

ARMS, CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


There are worldwide scarcities or short- 
ages of many items. In Vietnam all the 
services have experienced temporary short- 
age or scarcities of many items, some of them 
due to the local shipping tieup and logisti- 
cal difficulties. These have not materially 
interfered, however, with combat operations. 

Clothing: Shortages of winter and sum- 
mer uniforms, overcoats, raincoats, fatigues, 
jungle boots, underwear, socks and other 
items are widely reported. The Army has 
reduced considerably the normal amount of 
clothing initially issued to recruits, and the 
Marines except to issue only “half a bag” 
soon unless the shortages are relieved. 

Some National Guard recruits have been 
temporarily drilling in civilian clothes until 
furnished with a suit of fatigues taken from 
the clothing allowance of other guardsmen, 
In some cases substitute items have been is- 
sued for standard ones. 

The Defense Supply Agency, a centralized 
agency under the Secretary of Defense, which 
is responsible for procuring common-use end 
items for the services, said, through a spokes- 
man, that there was a worldwide sh 
of uniforms and clothing but that the 
United States had enough on hand and on 
order to meet its needs, that all troops were 
“well clothed” and there had been no inter- 
ference with training. 

The agency said it had initiated accelerated 
uniform and clothing orders last June, and 
that uniform and clothing contracts had in- 
creased from $55 million in the last quarter 
of the 1965 fiscal year to $200 million in the 
first quarter of the current fiscal year. 

Officers pointed out, however, that in- 
creased clothing orders were not placed un- 
til after the start of the Vietnamese buildup 
and that inventories on hand were inade- 
quate to supply needs until the contracts 
had been fulfilled. 

Ammunition: Many different items of 
ground, air, and naval ordnance are in short 
supply. Reports that rifle ammunition 
shortages had interfered with the training of 
recruits are denied by the Army, but a 
spokesman said that at a few camps there 
had been temporary shortages, due appar- 
ently to maldistribution, which did not delay 
training more than 2 or 8 days. 

Some units of the Air National Guard have 
reported shortages of certain types of bombs 
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and other aircraft ordnance 
training. 

In Vietnam there has been no ammunition 
rationing as such, but many different items, 
including 5.56-millimeter ammunition for 
the M-16 rifle, 2.75-inch rockets, illuminating 
shells, and 750-pound bombs have been is- 
sued on an as available basis, which means 
these items are not always available without 
limitation. 

In part, these and other scarcities in Viet- 
nam are due to Vietnam’s inadequate port 
capacity and local supply problems. World- 
wide, there has been a major reduction in 
ammunition stockpiles, not yet compensated 
for by new production. 

Spare parts: Spare parts of every type for 
aircraft, helicopters, communication, and 
electronic equipment, engineering equip- 
ment, and motor transport are in short sup- 
ply everywhere; it is not uncommon for a 
Navy destroyer to wait for months for spares 
for missiles or generators. 

The Military Air Command, which had 
stocked spare parts adequate to sustain a 
peacetime tempo of operations, is finding it 
difficult to keep its planes flying on the accel- 
erated basis of the past year. 

Arms and weapons: Except for some of the 
newest items the Army denies that it has any 
major weapons shortages. However, some of 
its weapons are old and the National Guard 
has severe shortages. In New York State, ac- 
cording to an assessment by General O'Hara, 
Guard units, even in the Select Reserve 
Force, are “still utilizing the M-1 rifle and 
have never been issued any quantity of M-14 
or M-16 rifles.” 

“We do have,” he said, “a few M-60 ma- 
chineguns.” Old 14-ton trucks “are still be- 
ing used with parts becoming almost impos- 
sible to procure; major weapons systems 
are old.” Communications equipment is the 
“most critical” item in short supply, “and 
I foresee no immediate relief to this problem,” 

Many other items that are in short supply 
include generators of all types, batteries, tires 
for jeeps, trucks, and aircraft, engineer and 
material handling equipment such as fork- 
lifts, and, in Vietnam, barbed wire, sandbags 
and other field fortification material. 

Aircraft: There is no actual shortage of air- 
craft and so far the United States has been 
able to replace its combat losses in Vietnam 
and its operational losses all over the world. 
But the margin of production over expendi- 
ture is small, aircraft production rates are 
still small and are limited chiefly, for combat 
aircraft, to the McDonnell F-4, the Douglas 
A-4, and the Northrop F-5. Increased losses 
and an increased air effort in Vietnam could 
greatly intensify the problem of aircraft re- 
placement. 

The scarcities or actual or potential short- 
ages in trained manpower and equipment 
have caused considerable concern to the 
armed services, not only because of the in- 
creasing requirements of Vietnam and con- 
tinued commitments elsewhere in the world, 
but because of the restrictive effect of these 
factors upon U.S. capability to meet other 
emergencies that might arise. 
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RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
McNAMARA 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, within the 
past hour my senior colleague, Senator 
McNamara, has announced his decision 
not to seek reelection and to retire from 
the Senate at the end of this year. 

At a time like this, everyone expects 
one to express regret. Yet, in my case 
regret is a very meager word, a very 
inadequate expression of what I feel 
when an old friend and comrade at arms 
prepares to leave the field. 

I have read Senator McNamara’s re- 
tirement statement several times. Typi- 
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cally, it it succinct and honest. He 
states, among other things: “I make this 
decision with both reluctance and relief.” 
He is reluctant at leaving an exciting 
and personally gratifying and exciting 
job. He feels relief at having made a 
decision at a time when he was no longer 
sure that he could undertake the kind of 
workload he feels his State and Nation 
deserve. 

I believe that every Senator will agree 
with me that there is nothing in Par Mc- 
Namara’s history to indicate that his 
State or Nation have ever been short- 
changed by his efforts. 

There is no need for me to read the 
long list of significant legislation which 
he has offered, supported, and seen en- 
acted into law. Everyone here is aware 
of it. 

We will be deprived of a strong, effec- 
tive force in this body, but we shall miss 
more than that. 

We shall miss a colorful personality, a 
man who mixes crustiness and kindness, 
incisiveness and humor, pragmatism and 
idealism in an utterly charming manner. 
I am sure that charming is an adjective 
which my senior colleague perhaps would 
not select or approve. 

Pat is a man. who, after listening to 
2 hours of involved argument, can cut 
to the heart of a problem with about five 
well-chosen words. 

He is a man—as I well know—who will 
go to great lengths to do a good turn for 
a younger colleague and then gruffly 
wave off any attempt to express thanks. 

Pat is no respecter of the conventional 
wisdoms and whenever he runs across 
one, he seldom resists the temptation to 
violate it. 

In a profession that often regards per- 
sonal publicity as a key to survival, PAT 
McNamara is no publicity seeker. 

In a job where fence-straddling some- 
times holds attractions, Par MCNAMARA 
never leaves doubt about his position. 

In a city that puts a high premium on 
the diplomatic approach and the tactful 
answer, Pat McNamara speaks short, 
blunt truths. 

Perhaps that has been one of his 
greatest contributions: his puckish abil- 
ity to keep men and ideas from becoming 
overinflated. But, mind you, he does it 
with a blend of humor and tolerance 
that generates more laughter than anger, 
even within his targets. 

I know that I have dared to become 
long-winded in Par's presence on sev- 
eral occasions and I can testify that his 
retirement is a victory for every stuffed 
shirt in the Nation, in or out of the 
Senate. 

Senator McNamara has a great many 
friends in the Senate. Perhaps some are 
closer friends than I, but no one owes 
him more than I do. 

The State of Michigan is proud of his 
service. It is true that we find ourselves 
in agreement on most issues and per- 
sonalities. However, my regret at Pat’s 
decision, which I now seek without great 
success to voice, is not consciously 
affected by the fact that we are usually 
in agreement concerning public ques- 
tions and public figures. 

Pat just happens to be a solid, honest, 
and courageous Senator who will be 
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missed, I believe, by every man and 
woman in the Chamber. 

Iam proud to have served as his junior 
colleague. If he approaches his retire- 
ment with relief, it is certainly a well- 
deserved relief. 

Naturally, I want to say more, but I 
must bear in mind the sensibilities of my 
subject. He can tolerate a man who 
does not know how to begin a speech but 
he has very little patience with the 
man who does not know how to end one. 
I regret his retirement but it is largely 
a selfish regret because I shall miss him. 
All of us will. But we all know that he 
deserves—and will find—a pleasanter life 
than this job can offer him. And he will 
find some way to make his retirement a 
productive one. 

Meantime, in the months between now 
and his retirement, every citizen of this 
country owes him a sincere “thank you.” 
And I want to be first in line with mine. 

Mr. President, I ask to have printed 
in the Recorp at this point a statement 
issued a few minutes ago by Senator 
McNamara, which has been the basis for 
our expressions. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY SENATOR McNAMARA 

I have decided not to seek reelection to the 
U.S. Senate in November. 

After 2 terms, representing 12 years in 
the Senate, I make this decision with both 
reluctance and relief. 

I am, of course, reluctant to leave this 
body which has such a vital role to play in 
shaping our country for the present and the 
future. To have been an active participant 
in this effort has been exciting and person- 
ally gratifying. 

Yet, there also is a sense of relief in mak- 
ing this decision, especially when one is at 
an age when he must question whether he 
can continue to give the kind of service over 
the next 6 years that his job demands. 

As chairman of the Senate Public Works 
Committee and of several subcommittees, I 
have found that the responsibilities of han- 
dling legislation grow with each session of 
Congress, as do the services required of a 
Senator by his constituents. 

While my health is reasonably good, rela- 
tively minor ailments in the past year or so 
have served warning to me that I might not 
be able to do full justice to my Senate re- 
sponsibilities throughout another full term 
if I should seek and win reelection. 

The requirements of our State and Nation 
demand nothing less than full-time dedica- 
tion. Therefore, I have concluded that I 
should retire at the end of my present term 
rather than risk inability to meet my obliga- 
tions. 

The satisfactions of these years have been 
many. I am proud that many of the pro- 
grams on which I based my two successful 
campaigns for the Senate, and for which I 
have since worked, have become reality. 

These include Federal aid to education, 
health care for the elderly, new and 
strengthened civil rights laws, programs to 
build the economy toward full employment, 
and a beginning of the war on poverty. 

However, I will leave the Senate with the 
full knowledge that none of these jobs will 
ever be truly completed. I will miss not be- 
ing a part of the activity necessary to 
strengthen these programs and to develop 
new ideas to keep pace with a complex so- 
ciety. 

Finally, I express my sincere thanks to 
the people of Michigan for their honor and 
trust. I want nothing more to carry with 
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me into retirement than the conviction that 
I have been able to fulfill their confidence. 
Also, I am grateful for the privilege of havy- 
ing served under the banner of the 
Democratic Party of Michigan. One could 
wish for no greater support from a party, 
or for programs to champion that were more 
meaningful and responsible. 

The letters I have received urging me to 
run for reelection are heartwarming and ap- 
preciated, but my decision has been made: 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. HART. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE., Mr. President, I wish to 
take just a moment to join with the 
junior Senator from Michigan and share 
with him the sense of loss and the feel- 
ing of regret that he has expressed over 
the announcement today of Senator PAT 
McNamara that he has decided not to run 
for reelection. 

I know that Senator Hart, as well as 
other Senators, have tried to persuade 
Par McNamara not to make that deci- 
sion. 

I visited with Par McNamara over the 
lunch table over the last 10 days. He 
told me that this was his contemplated 
announcement. I tried to urge him not 
to do it. But, as the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart] has pointed out, when 
Pat McNamara makes up his mind, one 
can be sure that it has only been after 
very thorough and careful thought. He 
did reach this conclusion and made it 
clear that he was going to stand by it. 

I want to say very briefly, as a colleague 
of his, who has served as a member of 
his Subcommittee on Labor, and as one 
who has had the privilege of having him 
serve as a colleague of mine on my Sub- 
committee on Education, that I just can- 
not let this moment pass without express- 
ing for the Recorp my high regard not 
only for this great Senator's statesman- 
ship, but also for his dedication and 
service to the people of the State of 
Michigan. He has shown a dedication 
not only to the people of the State of 
Michigan but also to the U.S: Senate and 
to all people of the country. 

My testimony is that every boy and 
girl in every elementary and secondary 
school in America, public and private, 
and every college student in every college 
in America, public and private, not only 
now, but also for years to come, will owe 
a great debt of gratitude to Par Mc- 
Namara, of Michigan. 

Pat McNamara, from the very beginning 
of his service as a Senator 12 years ago, 
has stood shoulder to shoulder with those 
of us who have urged that we break 
through the barriers of opposition to 
Federal aid to education and get on with 
the job of the Federal Government living 
up to its obligations to the young people 
of the country. 

I notice that the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Javrrs], a member of my sub- 
committee, and the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], a member of the full 
committee, are in the Chamber. 

Every Senator on the subcommittee 
and on the full committee can give the 
same testimony that I now give concern- 
ing the contribution of Par McNamara to 
the Federal aid to education program 
that resulted in making it possible for 
President Kennedy, after the first year of 
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his term in office, to thank the members 
of my subcommittee, including the Sena- 
tor from Michigan [Mr. McNamara], for 
the support that we gave to him in get- 
ting started in breaking through the bar- 
riers to which I have just referred, and 
which resulted in President Johnson’s be- 
ing able to say, after we had completed 
action on 20 of the 24 segments of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s original omnibus bill on 
education, that “the 88th Congress will 
go down in history as the education Con- 
gress.” 

Already the 89th Congress has ex- 
ceeded the accomplishments of the 88th 
Congress in the field of Federal aid to 
education. I wish to testify that in my 
judgment, Par McNamara, of Michigan, 
deserves great credit for the success we 
have had in the field of education legisla- 
tion. 

Now as a member of his Subcommittee 
on Labor, I wish to say that every work- 
ing man and woman of the country, and 
every employer involved in the legisla- 
tion, owes Pat McNamara, also, a great 
debt of gratitude for his industrial states- 
manship in connection with legisla- 
tion dealing with the problems of labor- 
management relations. As is pointed out 
in his statement, he has worked on the 
health legislation. We all know of his 
leadership in the Senate on the medicare 
bill. In my judgment, had we not had the 
stubborn insistence of this great Senator 
from Michigan, we would not have today 
on the books the medicare law for the as- 
sistance of the elderly of this country. 
Every old person in America, now and in 
the years to come, owes PAT MCNAMARA 
a deep debt of gratitude. 

I wish to comment on his fight for civil 
rights. Who could have been more 
persistent, insistent, and consistent than 
the Senator from Michigan, Par Mc- 
Namara, as he stood here and battled 
shoulder to shoulder with us, over the 
years, to try to see to it that second-class 
citizenship in the United States be elimi- 
nated, at long last, from the history of 
this Republic? 

Then there is the matter he mentions 
in his statement of the work that he has 
done in connection with programs to 
build the economy of this country to full 
employment. Here again, we all owe 
him a vote of thanks. 

But the last point of many that I 
could mention I wish to make in behalf 
of the people of my State. For Pat 
McNamara, as chairman of the Senate 
Committee on Public Works, has done a 
great job of passing judgment on public 
works requests on their merits. Here 
was a Senator who would not tolerate 
pork barrel. Under his leadership of 
the Public Works Committee, anyone who 
sought to get anything that was not on 
its merits had short shrift, as far as his 
handling of such requests was concerned. 
I thank him in behalf of the people of 
my State for the fair, impartial consider- 
ation he has given to us on our requests 
for public works in the State of Oregon, 
on their merits. All he asked was, 
“What are the facts? What can you 
show on the cost-to-benefit ratio? What 
can you show from the standpoint of pub- 
lic necessity?” 

I have never asked for a public works 
authorization or appropriation except on 
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the basis of presenting such facts; and 
I know that the people of my State would 
want me, at this time, to express to Pat 
McNamara the heartfelt thanks of the 
people of Oregon for his recognition of 
the public works needs of our State, and 
for his appreciation of the fact that as 
we build up the economic productive 
power of our country—and that is what 
sound public works do—we strengthen 
the security of the Republic itself. 

These are only a few of the many items 
I could mention in connection with his 
great statesmanship as a Senator from 
Michigan; and I join with his junior 
colleague in expressing my sense of loss 
upon his retirement from the Senate at 
the close of the present term. 

Mr. HART. Mr. President, I am grate- 
ful to the Senator from Oregon for those 
remarks, most importantly because I 
think there is no Member of this body for 
whom Senator McNamara has a deeper 
affection—though on occasions it has 
been concealed. 

As the Senator from Oregon high- 
lighted some of the significant legislative 
achievements of Senator McNamara, it 
occurred to me that he was listing those 
things which identify a good society: 
concern for those who are full in years, 
and provision for opportunity for those 
who are yet to begin their life, and to 
make sure that each one, young, old, and 
in between, is judged as an individual 
who is good or bad, and not by reason 
of the way his name is spelled or the 
color with which God has marked him. 

In all of those areas, Senator Mc- 
Namara has given effective, successful 
leadership. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I, too, 
wish to join with Senator Hart and Sen- 
ator Morse in expressing my great regret 
that Pat McNamara has seen fit to retire. 

I hope he will not retire completely; he 
is too salty, too active, and too exciting 
a personality to retire in the literal sense 
of the term. I hope he will give his tal- 
ents and his great heart and great 
friendship—which is what I have per- 
sonally appreciated so much about him— 
to other causes, and that we will find him 
a frequent guest and friend right here on 
the floor of the Senate. 

I adopt what my colleagues have stated 
as to his service, which I think has been 
extraordinary, and tremendously grati- 
fying to the country and to the people of 
his State, and add to it that my personal 
experience with him as a man—we get to 
know men around here, of all the places 
on earth—has been that in his personal- 
ity, his character, his integrity, and his 
idealism, he measures up to all the ac- 
complishments with which he has so 
properly been charged, for credit of serv- 
ice to the people of his State and the peo- 
ple of the United States. I join with my 
fellow Senators in their warm sentiments 
and best wishes for many years of fruit- 
ful living to PAT McNamara. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I wish to 
associate myself also with the views that 
have been expressed about the coming 
retirement of the senior Senator from 
Michigan. I have been honored and de- 
lighted to serve on the same committee 
with him. 
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I have been particularly struck by his 
concern for all people, particularly little 
people, when they are young, through 
their working years, when they are 
middle aged, and when they are old; and 
I know the Senate will not be as fine a 
body in his absence as it has been with 
him. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, it is 
with great regret that I have learned of 
the decision of the distinguished senior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
not to seek reelection next November. 

In his two terms here, he has estab- 
lished an enviable position in the-esteem 
and affection of all of us. We respect his 
down-to-earth judgment. We respect 
his rugged honesty. We admire his abil- 
ity to get to the heart of an issue quickly 
and to state it unmistakably. 

He has been associated, as a sponsor 
and leader and legislative architect of 
programs of tremendous importance to 
our people and our country—education, 
civil rights, health care for the elderly, 
economic development, resources devel- 
opment and conservation, the war on 
poverty, and so many more. 

All of us in the Senate, I am sure, hope 
to make a solid contribution to the fu- 
ture of our country, to leave our mark 
on its policies and its capacity to serve 
its people: Pat McNamara has done that 
beyond doubt. 

Jam sure we all regret his decision for 
personal reasons. I have mine. I 
played a small part in each of nis cam- 
paigns for the Senate. I have been 
privileged to serve under his distin- 
guished and constructive leadership as 
chairman of the Committee on Public 
Works. I have been the recipient of his 
warm friendship and return it in full 
measure. . 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I 
should like to take this opportunity to 
associate myself with the remarks which 
have been made about the distinguished 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
upon the announcement, which we re- 
grettably heard today, that the distin- 
guished chairman of the Committee on 
Public Works will not seek reelection. 

. Although I am a freshman, I was suc- 
cessful this year in being assigned to the 
Committee on Public Works. I have en- 
joyed the opportunity to serve in the 
Senate with the Senator from Michigan. 

I can only reiterate the remarks which 
have been made concerning him. We 
hope, even though he does retire from the 
Senate, that his great ability, energy, and 
talents will not lie fallow and will be 
put to good use by the people of 
Michigan. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. President, I have 
just learned of the announcement of 
Senator Par McNamara that he will not 
be a candidate for reelection to the Sen- 
ate. I know this was a difficult decision 
for him to make, but one of the charac- 
teristics of Senator McNamara is his abil- 
ity to make decisions that he thinks best, 
no matter how they affect him person- 
ally. 
I have had the honor and the privilege 
of serving with Senator McNamara on 
the Senate Public Works Committee 
since 1957, and during the last 2½ years, 
I have served with him as the ranking 
Republican member of the committee. 
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In this capacity, I have had a close re- 
lationship with him in the considera- 
tion and disposition of legislation be- 
fore our committee. We have not al- 
ways agreed upon legislative measures, 
and this is natural. But I have been 
impressed by his fairness as chairman 
of the committee to all members of the 
committee, whether they be members of 
the majority or minority, 

Senator McNamara has always been 
willing and in fact has insisted that each 
member of the committee be given full 
opportunity to state his views and he has 
insisted that they be given full consider- 
ation. He has been large enough to ac- 
cept the views of members of the com- 
mittee when their reasoning convinced 
him. But at the same time, he has ex- 
pedited the work of the committee and 
worked to secure action by the commit- 
tee on the important measures before it. 

Although a strong representative of 
his own State, he has been sympathetic 
and understanding of the problems of 
other States in areas of our country. I 
could give many examples of this qual- 
ity; one that I will always remember 
was his interest in the problems of the 
Appalachian area, and the very fine way 
in which he devoted himself to the leg- 
islation, which is doing and will do so 
much for this region of our country. 

In a broader sense, Senator Mc- 
Namara’s work, through his work in fields 
of legislation concerning river and har- 
bor developments under the Corps of 
Engineers, highways, water, and air pol- 
lution control, economic development 
programs, and the TVA self-financing 
act has made major contributions to the 
economy and the strength of our Nation, 
and the welfare of the people. 

His basic kindness and consideration 
for others, his forthright way of making 
decisions and taking firm positions on 
legislation which he supported, are testi- 
monies to his character and quality as 
a human being. The Senate will miss 
Senator McNamara, and I shall miss him 
as a coworker and a friend. 

Mr, McNAMARA. Mr. President I 
wish to thank my good colleague [Mr. 
Hart], the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
Morse], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], and all the other Senators 
who have expressed themselves in over- 
generous remarks concerning my an- 
nouncement of today. 

Let me assure them that I expect to 
be in the Senate for some months yet, 
and will be able to continue working 
with them on the programs in which we 
mutually believe. 

I thank them again for their very flat- 
tering and overgenerous remarks about 
me. I appreciate them very, very much. 


U.S. COAST GUARD OBSERVES ITS 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 


Mr.PELL. Mr. President, 25 years ago, 
on February 19, 1941, the U.S. Coast 
Guard Reserve was established with the 
enactment of Public Law No. 8 by the 
Tith Congress. As a captain in the 
Coast Guard Reserve and one who en- 
listed in it as a seaman shortly after its 
inception, it is with distinct pride that 
I rise here today and take this oppor- 
tunity to honor this outstanding Reserve 
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component of our Armed Forces on the 
occasion of its 25th anniversary. 

Prior to the enactment of Public Law s 
the peak strength of the Coast Guard 
was somewhat less than 20,000 officers 
and men. They had no Organized Re- 
serve forces and as the clouds of war 
darkened Europe and headed toward our 
shores, the Coast Guard was called upon 
to perform many additional duties. They 
found it necessary to expand as rapidly 
as possible. 

The high caliber of its regular force, 
their complete devotion to duty and their 
gallantry in the face of danger are well 
known to the citizens of Rhode Island. 
Through the years our coastal waters and 
the ‘heavily traversed sealanes off our 
shores were constantly watched over by 
the Coast Guard and we viewed with a 
personal pride many of their heroic ex- 
ploits in that area. 

With the creation of a Reserve com- 
ponent it was but natural that we who 
felt so close to the regular Coast Guard 
service and to some extent regarded some 
of their units as our very own, would ex- 
pect nothing short of perfection and a 
similar high standard in performance of 
duty from the members of its Reserve 
force. Throughout World War II, that 
expectation proved fully justified as 
members of this newly created Coast 
Guard Reserve served .with distinction, 
on every front. ; 

From Guadalcanal to Okinawa in the 
Pacific, from North Africa to Normandy 
in the Atlantic—and they made all the 
stops in between—they manned troop 
transports, escort vessels, and landing 
craft, hitting the invasion beachheads 
with the troops and carrying on in noble 
fashion the proud tradition of their par- 
ent service. At the conclusion of the war 
the Coast Guard had 802 vessels of its 
own and in addition was manning 351 
Navy and 288 Army craft. 

Total Coast Guard personnel had 
reached a peak of about 174,000 and of 
that number more than 150,000, or 
nearly 90 percent, were members of the 
Coast Guard Reserve established by the 
enactment of Public Law 8 but a few brief 
years before. Less than 6 percent of this 
total Coast Guard force, both regular 
and reserve, were serving in shore billets 
as the war came to a close in August of 
1945. 

With its end, the Coast Guard was 
without funds to cover Reserve peace- 
time training. Additional legislation 
had to be enacted, Organized Reserve 
units established, and programs of regu- 
lar training set up. Before this could 
be accomplished, many of those reserv- 
ists who saw wartime service were dis- 
charged. Others, however, encouraged 
by the Coast Guard, organized them- 
selves in training groups and met regu- 
larly. each week without benefit of pay or 
other form of allowance until necessary 
legislation could be enacted and appro- 
priation of funds made for established 
Coast Guard Reserve training. 

Today, this program has been ex- 
panded to a point where there are pres- 
ently 146 Reserve port security units with 
more than 10,500 men attending regular 
weekly drills. Many of these reservists 
are also qualified for assignment to float- 
ing units should conditions dictate. 
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Other Organized Reserve training 
units are of a support nature, providing 
additional trained personnel for vessel 
augmentation and activation, search and 
rescue, aviation, electronics, coastal 
forces, and mobilization detachments. 
During the past 7 months 4,142 members 
of these organized units received 2 weeks’ 
active duty for training at the Coast 
Guard Reserve Training Center at York- 
town, Va.; another 1,031 at Alameda, 
Calif., while many more received their 2 
weeks’ training in their particular spe- 
cialty at regular Coast Guard units or at 
Coast Guard or other service schools. 

Currently, there are approximately 
15,952 reservists in Organized Reserve 
training units.. This is the maximum 
number that the present Coast Guard 
Reserve budget will support. Additional 
personnel, facilities and equipment 
are needed to meet mobilization 
requirements. 

However, I can state with a great deal 
of conviction that from my experience 
and association with the Coast Guard 
Reserve a personal knowledge of the type 
of training that they are now receiving 
and the caliber of its men, the Coast 
Guard Reserve will, within the limita- 
tions of its operating budget, be both 
ready and reliable should they be called 
upon at some future date to help defend 
this Nation. This is indeed fitting for 
a service whose motto is “Semper 
Paratus.” 

It is therefore a great pleasure for 
me to address this honorable body here 
today and to pay deserving tribute to this 
organization, one with which I am ex- 
ceedingly proud to be affiliated, the 
U.S. Coast Guard Reserve, on this oc- 
casion of its 25th anniversary. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNEDY 
OF NEW YORK ON VIETNAM POL- 
ICY HAS SERVED A USEFUL PUR- 
POSE 


Mr. PELL. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Vietnam statement of the junior 
Senator from New York [Mr. KENNEDY], 
has served a very real and useful pur- 
pose. When carefully read, it is appar- 
ent that the actual differences between 
his views and those of our administra- 
tion are slight. But what he has done is 
to thoroughly establish the irreducible 
minimums on each side and highlight 
the area where negotiations could be 
conducted. 

Essentially, what he has done is to nar- 
row the spectrum of negotiations, thus 
affording certain guarantees to both 
sides. It would seem to me that rather 
than postponing the time when they 
might come to the conference table, his 
statement might serve to shorten this 
period. 

Although I recognize that we may 
never get to a conference table, I would 
hope there would then eventually be 
a diminution of hostilities and a reduc- 
tion in terroristic acts by the Vietcong 
which, in turn, would mean we could re- 
duce the level of our military activity. 
In this connection, let us remember that 
time is on our side, and that the very 
passage of time without escalation of 
hostilities is in our favor. 
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I, for one, commend the Senator from 
New York on his thoughtful statement 
and also am delighted to see from the 
statements of General Taylor and Mr. 
Moyers that there is no great difference 
in viewpoint. 

I sympathize immensely with our Pres- 
ident in his problems, and I know that 
there is no man more intent on peace in 
the United States than he. However, we 
all recognize that the executive branch 
of the Government cannot express its 
views with the same freedom that we 
individual Members of the legislative 
branch do. And here is where we legis- 
lators, I believe, serve a useful role in 
giving some direction to our policy, and 
indications of where we hope to go. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OP- 
POSE. DIRKSEN AMENDMENT 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, after 
more than a year of careful study and 
evaluation of all aspects of State legis- 
lative apportionment, the League of 
Women Voters of the United States went 
on record last January in opposition to 
any amendment which would revoke or 
dilute the Supreme Court’s decision re- 
quiring the apportionment of both 
houses of State legislatures on the basis 
of substantial equality of population. 

The league found that the population 
standard for legislative apportionment is 
the “fairest and most equitable way of 
assuring that each man’s vote is of equal 
value in a democratic and representative 
form of- government.” 

In recent days, I have received letters 
from the president of the League of 
Women Voters of Maryland and officials 
of the League of Women Voters of various 
counties in Maryland. At least three of 
these letters came from the presidents of 
county organizations where the county 
today is substantially overrepresented 
in the Maryland State Legislature and 
will lose representation in a fair re- 
apportionment of the Maryland House 
of Delegates and Senate. 

I have also received letters from 
spokesmen of the League of Women 
Voters of the State of Tennessee, and the 
State of New Mexico, opposing the 
Dirksen amendment. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
letters printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF MARYLAND, 
Annapolis, Md., February 9, 1966. 
Senator Josh D. TyDINGs, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR Trias: Your Maryland 
constituents have watched with a good deal 
of interest your leadership in the fight 
against the Dirksen amendment and for 
equitable representation in State legisla- 
tures. We know that as a former member 
of the Maryland General Assembly, you are 
aware of the real implications of malappor- 
tioned legislatures and the deleterious ef- 
fect on the vigor of State government. 

The League of Women Voters of the United 
States believes that both houses of State 
legislatures should be apportioned on the 
basis of population, and that the U.S. Con- 
stitution should not be amended to allow 
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for factors other than population. The 
league in Maryland is happy to join the effort 
to defeat the Dirksen amendment and to 
support your efforts in any way that we can. 

Respectfully, 

Mrs. Howard Koss, President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD., 

Silver Spring, Md., February 12, 1966. 
Senator Joseru D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyDINGS: For Many years the 
League of Women Voters of Maryland have 
been concerned with reapportionment for our 
own State. Now, however, our position has 
become a national consensus of the league 
just as reapportionment has become a na- 
tional concern of all those interested in our. 
government following the design of the US. 
Constitution. 

We commend you on your leadership on 
this issue last summer, and hope that you 
will be equally successful in the next round. 
against the opponents of fair representation. 

Our consensus is that both houses of State 
legislatures should be apportioned according 
to population, and we oppose any constitu- 
tional amendment proposed to nullify the 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

If apportionment is not based on popula- 
tion, then one of our basic rights as citizens 
of this country is infringed upon, and the 
erosion may well not stop with an unequal 
voice in government. 

The league of this county was a solid part 
of the national consensus. You have our 
full support in your fight on the Senate floor, 
and our willingness to help in any way the 
league can, 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. WILLIAM N. Gannorr, 
President. 
LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF 
MONTGOMERY COUNTY, MD., 
Silver Spring, Md., February 12, 1966. 
Senator JosEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Typrncs: I am sure that you 
are well aware that the league in Maryland 
has had an intense interest in reapportion- 
ment for a long time. Now our Maryland 
consensus has been translated into a na- 
tional one after a year’s study by members 
across the Nation. As the time rapidly ap- 
proaches when the Congress will again be 
faced with this issue, we want you to know 
our consensus on this matter, and that you 
have our fullest support. 

We feel that both houses of State legis- 
latures should be apportioned according to 
population, and we oppose any constitutional 
amendment proposed to nullify the decision 
of the Supreme Court. 

Citizens should have an equal voice in 
government on any level, and any modifica- 
tion of this right is a restriction of our lib- 
erty. 

We wish to commend you for your out- 
standing fight for reapportionment last sum- 
mer, and to assure you of our willingness 
to help in any way our league can. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Mrs. JAMES A. DORSCH, 
State Item Chairman. 


SMITHSBURG, MD., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR TypiInes: The League of 
Women Voters of Washington County has 
studied the apportionment of State legisla- 
tures and agrees with you that representa- 
tion in both houses of State legislatures 
should be based substantially on population. 
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We oppose the efforts in the Congress to 
amend the U.S. Constitution to allow for fac- 
tors other than population to be considered 
as a basis for representation. 

We hope that State governments will be 
strengthened by having them more repre- 
sentative of the people, wherever they live. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. GEORGE W, COMSTOCK, 
President, League of Women Voters of 
Washington County. 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF FREDERICK COUNTY, MD., 
February 8, 1966. 
The Honorable JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: During the 7 years of our 
existence, the Frederick County League of 
Women Voters has been engaged in the study 
of and work for gaining the reapportion- 
ment of our State legislature on the basis 
of population. Just as it looked as if our 
local and State league effort was going to 
be rewarded, opposition activity began in 
Congress. The Frederick League joined in 
urging the National League of Women Voters 
to adopt apportionment as a special study 
item. This was done. Enclosed is the re- 
sulting position which represents the feel- 
ings of league members throughout the 
country, Frederick County members in- 
cluded. 

We hope this expression of our concern 
will be of value to you in acting upon this 
issue. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. BENJAMIN WARSHOWSKY, 
President. 
JANUARY 12, 1966. 
STATEMENT OF POSITION ON APPORTIONMENT 
OF STATE LEGISLATURES 
(As announced by the national board of the 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States, Jan. 12, 1966) 


The members of the League of Women 
Voters of the United States believe that both 
houses of State legislatures should be appor- 
tioned substantially on population. The 
league is convinced that this standard, es- 
tablished by recent apportionment decisions 
of the Supreme Court, should be maintained 
and that the U.S. Constitution should not be 
amended to allow for consideration of fac- 
tors other than population in apportioning 
either or both houses of State legislatures. 

Of overriding importance to the league in 
coming to this decision is the conviction that 
& population standard is the fairest and most 
equitable way of assuring that each man's 
vote is of equal value in a democratic and 
representative system of government. Other 
considerations influencing league decisions 
are that the U.S. Constitution should not be 
amended hastily or without due considera- 
tion because of an “unpopular” court de- 
cision, and that individual rights now pro- 
tected by the Constitution should not be 
weakened or abridged. 

Against the background of its longstand- 
ing interest in State government, the league 
also hopes that by maintaining a population 
standard State government may be strength- 
ened by insuring that State legislatures are 
more representative of people wherever they 
live. Finally, the league feels certain that 
the term “substantially” used in Supreme 
Court decisions allows adequate leeway for 
districting to provide for any necessary local 
diversities. 

THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
OF ALLEGANY COUNTY, MD., 
Frostburg, Md., February 17, 1966. 
Hon. JOSEPH TYDINGS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR TyDINGS: The League of 

Women Voters, after careful consideration 
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of other alternatives, has gone on record in 
support of the apportioning of both houses 
of our State legislatures on substantially a 
population basis. This is not merely the 
opinion of a majority of the members, but is 
the consensus of large and small leagues, ur- 
ban and rural alike, from all of the United 
States. 

The Allegany County League of Women 
Voters would like you to know that we con- 
cur in the league’s position and hope that 
you, as our representative, will do all you 
can in support of the principal of one man— 
one vote. 

Sincerely yours, 
Mary ELIZABETH H. VANNEWKIRK, ` 
President. 
LEAGUE OF. WOMEN VOTERS 
OF TENNESSEE, 
February 21, 1966. 
Senator JOSEPH D. TYDINGS, 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: Your speeches on State legisla- 
tive apportionment in the Senate, June 2, 
1965, and November 2, 1965, were most edi- 
fying. Your arguments in favor of the pop- 
ulation standard are well stated and no 
doubt the League of Women Voters of Ten- 
nessee will have occasion to quote from your 
analyzation of Senate Joint Resolution 103 
in the near future, as we take action in sup- 
port of the “Statement of Position on Ap- 
portionment of State Legislatures,” issued 
January 12, 1966, by the League of Women 
Voters of the United States. 

We note that Senators DOUGLAS, PROXMIRE, 
and others refer to you, Senator TYDINGS, as 
having taken leadership in opposing the so- 
called rotten-borough amendments. While 
we lack the financial affluence Senator 
Dirksen attributes to his Committee for 
Government of the People,” league members 
in Tennessee will oppose any amendment to 
the U.S. Constitution which would nullify 
the Supreme Court’s one-man, one-vote 
ruling. If Senator DIRKSEN again rewords 
his proposal for amendment, we should 
greatly appreciate receiving your comments, 
which will be distributed to the 12 local 
league chairmen on apportionment here in 
Tennessee. May we have extra copies, 12 if 
possible, of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
November 2, 1965, No. 200? 

In his news release of August 19, 1964, 
Tennessee Representative JAMES H. QUILLEN, 
said in support of the Tuck bill, “The Su- 
preme Court has seen fit to invade the func- 
tion of lawmaking. This bill simply re- 
stores to Congress its rightful responsibility 
to make the laws of the land.” Senator 
DIRKSEN, interviewed in U.S. News & World 
Report, January 17, 1966, devoted a good 
portion of his remarks on State legislative 
apportionment to checks and balances with- 
in the Federal Government. We would like 
your opinion of the possibility, as well as 
the plausibility, of legislation which would 
implement, rather than nullify, the Supreme 
Court decision. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. RICHARD SHERWIN, 
Apportionment Chairman, 


LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS 
or Las VEGas, N. MEX., 
Las Vegas, N. Mex., January 27, 1966. 
Senator JOSEPH D. Tyros, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR TyDINas: I should like to 
thank you for the collection of materials 
that you sent our league recently. We 
found the material most useful in our re- 
cent study of reapportionment. As you 
know, the National League of Women Voters 
made reapportionment an emergency study 
item less than a year ago. 

Here in New Mexico we had just com- 
pleted a State study on a similar topic, and 
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so this gave us a chance to review the whole 
problem. Our local league, and the na- 
tional league, recently arrived at consensus 
on this item, as you have undoubtedly heard 
from league members in your State, and we 
are supporting reapportionment of both 
houses of State legislatures on the basis of 
population—one-man, one yote. We are all 
opposed to any amendment to the Consti- 
tution making it possible to apportion 
either house on a basis other than popula- 
tion. 

We want to thank you again for assisting 
us in our study by making so much mate- 
rial available to us. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. THOMAS MALONEY, 
President. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vessels, and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, I wish 
to address myself to the problem before 
the Senate, the supplemental military 
appropriations bill. I believe that it is 
very important for Senators to state 
their position on this matter, because it 
will have an effect upon the policy of the 
Nation and what happens in the world. 
Inasmuch as I believe that, in terms of 
the relationship of the executive and 
legislative arms of the Government, we 
are coming to something of a confronta- 
tion on this subject, it seems to be appro- 
priate to speak now. 

There are three aspects of the Viet- 
namese situation which I believe trouble 
our people greatly. First, we are 
troubled by irresponsible criticism—un- 
just criticism, to make use of a milder 
word—of U.S. policy in Vietnam. We 
are troubled by those who assume that 
the United States is to blame for this: 
predicament, by those who ask us to 
concede all and achieve nothing, by those 
who confuse words with deeds, and pos- 
turing with policy. 

Second, we are troubled by the possi- 
bility of military overcommitment, the 
pouring of unlimited numbers of Ameri- 
can troops first into the quicksand of a 
largely guerrilla war—albeit an aggres- 
sion by North Vietnam—then into a ma- 
jor Asian war; by plans that would ex- 
pand the bombing of North Vietnam to 
punitive and not military targets alone, 
by those who believe escalation is a cure- 
all and by those who dream of military 
victory in a nuclear age where such vic- 
tory courts only disaster for all. 

Third, we are worried about the lack 
of clarity in our objectives, by the fact 
that the explanation of our goals is often 
in phrasemaking and not in specifics, 
by predictions that have invariably 
turned out to be overly optimistic—all 
this when clearness, steadiness, and con- 
sistency are called for. 

CRITICISM OF OUR POLICY 

The problem with much of the criti- 
cism of our policy in Vietnam is that 
it is most often destructive criticism. 
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Few of the critics have proposed viable 
alternatives to the policy they are at- 
tacking, and I have heard very few of 
the critics accuse Hanoi, Peiping, and 
the NLF with the same vehemence with 
which they have gone after our policy. 
Until the criticism on Vietnam takes on 
more balanced proportions and until it 
presents real alternatives, the value of 
the criticisms will not match the im- 
portance of its concern. 

But the criticism has followed a num- 
ber of paths that call out for refutation. 

One consistent theme of attack has 
been the historical argument, one that 
attempts to get at the so-called root of 
the present situation in Vietnam. Ac- 
cording to this view, the present struggle 
is merely a continuation of the Viet- 
namese struggle against colonialism, and 
the Vietcong are in the vanguard of a 
civil and revolutionary war; the people 
of Vietnam are said by this argument to 
regard the NLF as the true representa- 
tives of their desire for national dignity 
and independence. 

Mr. President, I might characterize 
this whole argument with the phrase: 
this is Ho Chi Minh as the George Wash- 
ington of Vietnam argument. The fur- 
ther charge is made that the United 
States would never be in this war today, 
were it not for our refusal to favor the 
holding of elections in South Vietnam 
in 1956, were it not for our helping Sai- 
gon to violate the 1954 Geneva accords, 
and were it not for our unwise backing 
of Diem and other dictators. 

I believe this reasoning to be both 
wrong and counterproductive. Even if 
the conflict in Vietnam did begin as some 
sort of revolutionary confrontation in 
1954, it quickly came under the command 
of Hanoi. 

Today—and I have been there, and 
many others have been there—there can 
be no disputing of the fact that in South 
Vietnam the Vietcong are directly sup- 
ported by troops and supplies from the 
North and are fighting in association 
with regular Hanoi troop units. More- 
over, it seems highly unlikely to me that 
the Vietcong ever represented the true 
desires of the South Vietnamese. Other- 
wise, why would the Vietcong have to 
systematically murder over 12,000 village 
chiefs and village officials? Is murder- 
ing the leadership a sign that the peo- 
ple are on your side? Are 600,000 re- 
fugees to the Saigon side evidence of 
the people’s support of the regime? 

I have no crystal ball, but neither do 
the proponents of this line of reasoning 
have any evidence to back up their 
claims. The only thing we can be sure 
that the South Vietnamese really want 
is peace without slavery. Finally I see no 
real point to focusing the present debate 
on history. 

To do so would be to go very wide of 
the mark. Even if the United States 
committed errors of judgment in the 
past, even if our vital interests were not 
initially involved, as they are now in 
Vietnam, certainly there is no turning 
back the clock. Vietnam is now a vital 
interest and it is to the present that 
debate must be drawn. 

Another source of criticism has been 
international law. The critics contend 
that the Charter of the United Nations 
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prohibits U.S. intervention in Vietnam 
without the approval of the Security 
Council and that, in any case, if there be 
any intervention at all, it must be under 
U.N. Security Council auspices. They 
also contend that U.S. commitments un- 
der the SEATO pact extend only to the 
obligation of consultation with other 
treaty members, not to military inter- 
vention. 

These legal arguments are specious on 
their face. Indeed, the American Bar 
Association’s House of Delegates found 
that to be the case. 

In the first place, article 51 of the 
U.N. Charter provides for the right of 
individual and collective self-defense and 
article 53 permits regional defense orga- 
nizations to function when the Security 
Council is duly notified. In the second 
place, while it is correct that the 
SEATO pact does not legally bind the 
United States to take military action in 
defense of what is called under the treaty 
a “protocol state,” we are morally and 
practically bound to take such action 
when we are convinced that aggression 
has occurred endangering the security 
of the treaty area. To say that we are 
not legaily obliged to intervene is not to 
say that it is not proper and right for us 
to intervene, and now we have. 

A third line of criticism has main- 
tained that our present line of action in 
Vietnam is likely to lead to Communist 
Chinese intervention and a full-scale 
Asian land war. 

The fact is that Red China has not 
moved to take any direct military hand 
in Vietnam to counter our military oper- 
ations. Even when we began bombing 
the supply lines in North Vietnam, Pei- 
ping did not intervene militarily as it 
threatened. That does not mean that 
Peiping may not react tomorrow—this is 
solely a matter of Red Chinese choice 
and the possibility of such intervention 
must always be taken into account. But 
our military commanders believe that so 
long as we stay in South Vietnam—and 
our plans certainly do not include any 
invasion of North Vietnam or even the 
overthrow of the government in Hanoi— 
Red China will refrain from intervening. 

Should Red China decide to come in, 
however, our military commanders in 
Vietnam believe that its supply lines both 
in the air and on the ground would be 
severely overextended. Given these lo- 
gistical problems and our own force-level 
projections, our commanders are con- 
fident that they can deal with the Red 
China military contingency. 

One point, however, must be empha- 
sized in this regard—we cannot shrink 
from defending our interests or protect- 
ing our allies, simply because of the pos- 
sibility of a Red Chinese countermove. 
We cannot let fear of an aggressor para- 
lyze our will. Every precaution should 
be taken to avoid Red Chinese interven- 
tion, but not at the price of sacrificing the 
cause for which we fight. 

Another school of criticism has cen- 
tered around the belief that we can end 
the conflict by a series of concessions to 
Hanoi and the Vietcong. Six months 
ago, this group was demanding that the 
United States cease bombing targets in 
the North. Bombing was halted for 37 
days—I agreed with that pause, but I 
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also agree that we had better learn from 
experience—and all we received from 
Hanoi was added defiance and a mili- 
tary buildup. Several weeks ago, they 
insisted on our bringing the Vietnam 
situation to the U.N. This too was done 
without receiving any positive response 
from Hanoi. Now these same people are 
rallying around the cry that the United 
States ought to try to force the govern- 
ment in Saigon to form a provisional 
coalition government with the Commu- 
nists prior to negotiations or free elec- 
tions. 

This is the proposal put forward by my 
colleague from New York [Mr. KEN- 
NEDY]. His proposal is entitled to 
thoughtful consideration by all. As I 
have read it and others have read it, it 
sought to bring about a coalition govern- 
ment in Saigon befcre negotiations as an 
inducement for negotiations. But ap- 
parently the author of the proposal says 
that is not what he has in mind at all. 
What he has in mind is that the Na- 
tional Liberation Front should be a party 
to the negotiations. I said that myself 
a week ago, as did many others. As to 
the point of a coalition government, I be- 
lieve, and Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
so testified before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee, that the United 
States will abide by all results of any 
genuinely free elections. Moreover, 
should future negotiations decide upon a 
provisional coalition preceding free elec- 
tions, I would support this as well. 

My point is, however, Why should we 
surrender in advance the question of 
what the composition of the provisional 
government should be until we find this 
concession to be warranted in the course 
of negotiations? In order to encourage 
Hanoi to the conference table, I too have 
proposed concessions; namely, to ac- 
cept the NLF as an independent negoti- 
ating party. In view of the fact that 
Hanoi has insisted upon a “decisive role” 
for the NLF in South Vietnam, Senator 
KENNEDY’s proposal is not likely to be 
enough of an inducement. The proposal 
would only open the door for further 
Hanoi demands for concessions. The 
line must be drawn somewhere. 

I believe we must make concessions to 
reality and not to fear, and also not to 
ungrounded hopes. In this regard I have 
urged the President to propose the inclu- 
sion of the NLF in any future negotia- 
tions on Vietnam as an independent 
group or party with a participating role. 
It is my impression, moreover, that Pres- 
ident Johnson is moving in this direction 
as evidenced by Averell Harriman’s press 
conference of 2 weeks ago in which he 
said that the NLF could attend talks “as 
an independent group who have an in- 
terest in the discussion.” It now remains 
for the President to make this policy 
public. 

Recognizing the NLF as an independ- 
ent negotiating group is a delicate diplo- 
matic matter with deep political and 
military implications. On this proposal 
rests the future stability of the present 
Saigon government, and the cause for 
which we fight. But, I believe that it is 
a necessary proposal and one that is su- 
perior to the alternatives of either insist- 
ing that the NLF attend the conference 
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only as part of the North Vietnamese 
delegation; or allowing the NLF to at- 
tend the conference as the decisive part 
of a newly constituted South Vietnamese 
Government as Ho Chi Minh demands. 
The former alternative is not likely to 
bring the Communists to the negotiating 
table and the latter would only serve to 
reward terror and aggression. Oppo- 
nents, like the Communists in Vietnam, 
who are capable of marshaling such large 
forces, have to be dealt with in peace ne- 
gotiations, but we cannot do so at the 
price of selling out an ally. The line I 
draw here takes account of the vast dif- 
ference between making the NLF a party 
to negotiations on the future of Vietnam 
and giving them a place in the Govern- 
ment before negotiations. The composi- 
tion of the Government in Saigon should 
be a matter for future negotiations, and 
should not be prejudged by any prior 
concessions at this time. 

Finally, I believe that it is irrespon- 
sible to criticize our posture in Vietnam 
from the assumption that the guilt is on 
the American side, that the reason a 
peace conference has not been called is 
due to some fault of our own sincerity, 
and that otherwise the Communists 
would jump at the chance to negotiate. 
It is one thing to question the judgment 
of the President; it is another to question 
his motives and intentions. There is no 
doubt in my mind that we are trying to 
seek peace in Vietnam, and that guilt for 
the continuation of the war rests not in 
Washington, but in Hanoi and Peiping. 

I have urged the Congress, since June 
1965, to conduct a full-scale debate on 
Vietnam and with Senator RANDOLPH 
have offered two resolutions for that pur- 
pose. I am not against debating the is- 
sues of Vietnam. I am not against at- 
tacking the judgments of the administra- 
tion when I think the President is wrong. 
Iam against forms of debate which score 
points, which exploit the peoples’ fears 
without giving them knowledge, and 
which criticize everything without offer- 
ing alternatives. 


THE MILITARY SITUATION 


Much attention of late has focused on 
the military situation in Vietnam, and I 
am disturbed by the fact that this debate 
has been dominated either by advocates 
of military passivism or by the advocates 
of open ended military expansionism. I 
believe that the consequences of passiv- 
ism would be a longer war and that the 
consequences of expansion would be a 
larger and more dangerous war. Neither 
is likely to lead to negotiations. 

First, the concept of confinement to set 
military enclaves in Vietnam, which is 
what General Gavin was first thought 
to have advocated, is untenable. But I 
agree with General Gavin that the ad- 
ministration should limit our commit- 
ment in South Vietnam to the forces 
we can deploy without general mobili- 
zation or material prejudice to our 
other military responsibilities in the 
world and this requires that primary 
consideration be given to the coastal 
area, the Mekong Delta, and the Saigon 
region in which 70 to 80 percent of the 
Vietnam population is to be found. The 
way to accomplish this is not to have 
U.S. troops consolidate in static defense 
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perimeters and wait for the Communist 
troops to attack them. 

Second, I reject the theory that we 
should punish the enemy into submis- 
sion by whatever military means appear 
expedient. The advocates of this theory 
do not understand the central fact of the 
nuclear age and they have failed to learn 
the lessons of history as well. In the 
nuclear age, “victory” on the battlefield 
in the sense of bringing the enemy to sub- 
mission is an illusory goal. Expansion 
begets counterexpansion, and the cost of 
the war spirals beyond any reasonable 
objective. Moreover, wars of the past 
demonstrate that the punishment of an 
enemy through all-out air attacks does 
not diminish greatly his will to fight on. 

I am opposed to bombing: First, the 
civilian populations in Hanoi and Hai- 
phong; second, dams that provide drink- 
ing water and irrigation; third, power- 
plants that serve only civilian purposes; 
and fourth, sources of food supply for the 
people of North Vietnam. These are not 
vital military targets; they are punitive 
targets. 

Mr, GRUENING. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield for a question? 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield to the Senator 
from Alaska. 

Mr. GRUENING. Does the Senator 
from New York feel it is possible to send 
100 planes daily to drop bombs without 
hitting a lot of civilians? Does the Sen- 
ator think that it is possible to confine 
ourselves to military targets? I do not 
believe it is possible. 

Mr. JAVITS. I think it is practical 
with the modern bombing techniques to 
pinpoint military targets. That does not 
mean that some civilians in the area of 
a military target might not be killed. 
But we cannot scramble this omelet 
without breaking some eggs. I cannot 
guarantee that kind of immunity in re- 
sponse to the question of the Senator. 

By confining our bombing to military 
targets we are showing our good faith; 
that we do not intend to punish the ci- 
vilian population in North Vietnam. 
That is all I am talking about. It rep- 
resents a military and not civilian 
bombardment. 

Mr. GRUENING. If the Senator will 
permit, I have one more observation. 

Mr. JAVITS. I yield for an observa- 
tion. 

Mr. GRUENING. I consider our 
bombing of North Vietnam thoroughly 
immoral and illegal. It is the kind of 
thing that does not bring honor to the 
United States. When Hitler and Musso- 
lini entered into Spain’s civil war and 
bombed Spanish towns, when Mussolini 
attacked Ethiopia and rained death from 
the air on its villages, when Goering 
bombed Rotterdam, there was profound 
revulsion in the United States. What 
we are doing now we condemned unspar- 
ingly on those previous occasions. It is 
outrageous that we should be doing the 
same thing now. 

Mr. JAVITS. I am sorry that I dis- 
agree with the Senator on that score. 

The Hanoi government and the Viet- 
cong, from all one can see, are engaged 
in a ruthless and murderous enterprise 
in Vietnam. 

Our military forces in Vietnam are 
there quite properly and legally, in my 
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opinion, and are entitled to be there by 
virtue of international law and treaty 
obligations. We have been, moreover, 
invited into South Vietnam by the legal- 
ly constituted Government of that coun- 
try—a government which is recognized 
by most of the world with the exception 
of the Communist bloc. I again refer 
you to the ABA brief of February 22, 
1966, which supports my argument. 

Mr. GRUENING. I think there was 
no legal justification for our being in 
South Vietnam in the first place. The 
allegations made by the administration 
that three Presidents have supported 
such a policy and that the United States 
has made a solemn national pledge to do 
what we are doing are not factual. Pres- 
ident Eisenhower offered economic. aid, 
and with conditions which were never 
fulfilled. President Kennedy merely 
sent military advisers. It is only within 
the last year that we have sent our 
troops into combat and started bombing. 

We are the strangers in that country. 
The others, north and south, are all 
Vietnamese. I think there is just as 
much evidence that we are aggressors 
as are those whom we charge with ag- 
gression. It is their country; we have 
no business there. Our intervention has 
never been authorized by Congress. 

Mr. JAVITS. On that theory, we 
might sell the whole thing out to the 
Communists and forget about Asia and 
the rest of the world, because it is possi- 
ble to dress up the national role of libera- 
tion anywhere one pleases. If the case 
is as impeccable as the Senator from 
Alaska says it is, the Communists have 
found the Achilles heel of the whole free 
world, and we are through. 

But I do not believe that. I believe 
people have a right to self-defense; and 
if they do not have the means to defend 
themselves because the other fellow is 
better prepared and disciplined—as the 
Communists are—they have a right to 
call on other free people to help to de- 
fend them. Someone will get hurt in the 
process, but someone always gets hurt 
when there is immorality, aggression, and 
murder in the world. I could not dis- 
agree more with the Senator from Alaska, 

I am also opposed to a vast buildup 
of American troops in Vietnam. Such a 
buildup would not only entail a general 
economic, military, and civilian mobili- 
zation in the United States; it would also 
have to be at the expense of defending 
other U.S. interests throughout the world. 
We must not lose sight of priorities of 
interest. We must not overcommit our 
troops where we have other responsibili- 
ties to uphold. 

Based upon my own observations in 
Vietnam and upon talks I have had with 
military commanders there. I believe 
that the military policy now being pur- 
sued in South Vietnam is, in general, a 
policy adaptable to a force with a ceiling 
of approximately 400,000 men. I invite 
the attention of Senators to page 55 of 
the hearings of the Committee on Armed 
Services on the bill which is before us, 
where the order of magnitude which is 
contemplated by this appropriation is 
discussed. The testimony is that of Sec- 
retary McNamara, so far as it can be 
made public commensurate with the in- 
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terest of security. Secretary McNamara 
said: 


The net increase we are asking above the 
original 1966 total is 452,843. 


I should like to read a question asked 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
ELLENDER] and the reply by Secretary 
McNamara: 

Senator ELLENDER. Well, of that 453,000, 
how many of those will be used in South 
Vietnam? — 

Secretary McNamara. Well, these are ad- 
ditions to the total U.S. military force, and it 
is not possible to say that any of those in 
particular will be used in South Vietnam. 
But in the net, all of them are being added 
because of the South Vietnam conflict. 


So I think it is fair to say, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that we are dealing with a troop 
strength of 450,000, as the policy upon 
which we are basing this appropriation. 

We are in the process of building up 
and consolidating our military positions 
on the coast up to the 17th parallel, 
around Saigon, and in the Mekong Delta, 
and we should continue to focus our 
pacification and construction efforts 
within these areas. The enclaves which 
we now have must be linked up into a 
stable, contiguous, and democratically 
run area. This area should then be used 
as a springboard for the application of 
power—for probes in the countryside, to 
keep the Communist forces on the move 
and to prevent them from consolidating. 

So our military strategy should always 
keep our global needs in mind. Most im- 
portantly, we should never allow battle- 
field commitments to limit or determine 
policy choices. The quicksand of a 
jungle guerrilla war can only be avoided 
by conscious and determined choices at 
policy levels, specifying limits within 
which we propose to proceed and the 
means which we propose to devote to the 
attainment of our goals. 

THE CLARITY OF U.S. OBJECTIVES 


It is an onerous task in hard and long 
struggle to keep objectives clear in the 
minds of the policymakers, in the minds 
of the American people, for the enemies, 
and for the world. It is difficult, but it 
must be done. Unless objectives are 
made clear and held firm, they become 
the targets for the forces of frustration 
and hysteria, and they become suspect 
even by those who want to believe. 

I would like to suggest that if the 
President is to continue to have the 
support of the American people, and my 
own support, as well, he must not waver 
or let the public become confused on six 
key points: 

First, that our interests are involved 
in Vietnam, and that it is a war to stop 
the expansion of communism by naked 
aggression; that the United States un- 
derstands the distinction between true 
revolutionary upheavals based upon 
popular discontent and so-called wars of 
national liberation. 

Second, the President should propose 
to include the National Liberation Front 
in future peace talks with a full partici- 
pating role. The time must come when 
the Saigon Government has to face this 
reality, and we must not lead them to 
believe otherwise. 

Third, we must never let ourselves or 
others believe that there is a final mili- 
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tary solution to this kind of war. The 
risks are too grave. Our purpose is to 
show that aggression does not pay. 

Fourth, the President should always 
keep the extent and nature of U.S. com- 
mitments in Vietnam before the people 
of the United States and subject to their 
approval. .There is some fear that new 
commitments were made between Wash- 
ington and Saigon in Honolulu, and the 
President should make it clear that no 
secret commitments were entered into. 

Fifth, one of our main goals in Viet- 
nam is to insure future elections in that 
country which will be genuinely free, and 
to allow the Vietnamese people to de- 
termine their own way; and this includes 
the question of reunification. We must 
leave no doubt in the minds of the world 
that the United States will accept the 
results of free elections, probably under 
United Nations control; and should the 
National Liberation Front be victorious 
at the polls, we will accept that, too. 

I have confidence, however, that free 
people in the future, as has been the case 
with free people in the past, will pre- 
fer freedom to slavery and will not, 
therefore, vote the Vietcong in as their 
rulers. 

Sixth, we must never lose sight of the 
fact that a real peace and true stability 
will have to await the evolution of social 
and economic justice within Vietnam, 
and that it is up to the United States 
to convince whoever are the leaders in 
Saigon that a real victory can come only 
when they successfully promote the dig- 
nity of their people and the decency of 
their lives. 


CONGRESS AND VIETNAM 


Before I conclude, I should like to deal 
with the meaning of the coming vote, 
which we hope will take place not later 
than this Friday. 

I believe it is important for each Sen- 
ator, without being offensive or disre- 
spectful, to serve notice on the President. 
I believe that the President is making a 
great mistake in not coming to Congress 
for another support resolution to replace 
the one of August 1964, which is com- 
pletely out of date and no longer rele- 
vant. He would thereby give us an op- 
portunity to join in developing what 
should be the policy of the United States. 

In voting for this supplemental mili- 
tary authorization bill, we in Congress 
must do so with our eyes open. We 
should understand that by approving this 
measure we are in effect ratifying the 
administration’s policy in Vietnam in its 
presently contemplated order of magni- 
tude. Unlike the debate on the previ- 
ous supplemental appropriation for Viet- 
nam of $700 million in May 1965, which 
did not involve such a decision, this one 
does. For at that time, it was not yet 
clear, as it is now, that the President 
does not intend to seek any additional 
authority from the Congress. 

It is necessary for the President to seek 
new authority. We cannot merely pass 
a resolution because, if we did, it would 
destroy the President’s position as the 
leader of the foreign policy of the Nation. 
This is an authority which he has under 
the Constitution. The President must 
give us the opportunity and must take 
the initiative. 
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The Constitution gives the President 
the initiative in matters of foreign policy 
and gives him enormous powers, not only 
as President, but also as Commander in 
Chief of the Army and Navy. At the 
same time, the most significant power 
given to Congress by the Constitution, 
in addition to the power to declare war, 
is the control over appropriations. Thus, 
Congress can use the power of the purse 
to. affect the power of the sword. 

I have decided to vote for this supple- 
mental authorization bill because I be- 
lieve that the order of magnitude con- 
templated by this bill is necessary to the 
cause for which we are fighting in Viet- 
nam. If I did not feel that way it seems 
to me that duty would compel me to seek 
to amend the bill. or to vote against it. 

I have specified the order of magni- 
tude, as indicated by Secretary McNam- 
ara’s testimony, as being approximately 
400,000 U.S. troops in Vietnam. 

However, in voting for the bill, I re- 
serve the right to vote against future 
authorization bills should I believe they 
would constitute an overcommitment of 
our resources, or if I find myself in dis- 
agreement with our fundamental policy. 

I emphasize these points because we 
often hear it said that the President’s 
executive power has grown to enormous 
proportions, and that Congress power has 
become subservient to it. But the essen- 
tial fact of this imbalance is not that the 
executive has grown too big, but that 
Congress has let itself become too small. 
Thus, if we truly do not believe in the 
President's course, this is the opportunity 
to assert our power. If we agree with 
it, this is the time to affirm our support. 

I have been arguing for nearly a year 
that the President should come to Con- 
gress with a new resolution to update the 
Bay of Tonkin resolution voted by Con- 
gress in August 1964. He has chosen not 
to do so. I believe this is a mistake on 
his part, but I recognize that in not doing 
so, he is exercising his prerogative and 
his powers to the fullest. 

Congress must be prepared to exercise 
its powers to the fullest also. We can 
pass a resolution on our own initiative 
if we choose to do so. And those who 
oppose the magnitude of the U.S com- 
mitment in Vietnam and who oppose the 
additional commitment contemplated by 
this authorization bill, have the oppor- 
tunity—and the duty, it seems to me— 
to seek to amend this bill accordingly. 
I do not agree with the Senator from 
Oregon on this matter, but I believe he 
is taking the proper course, as he sees it, 
in seeking to amend this bill, in order to 
rescind the Bay of Tonkin resolution. 
I respect him for taking that step, 
although I shall vote against his amend- 
ment. 

So let us not delude ourselves or the 
American people. The vote on this au- 
thorization bill does affect our policy in 
Vietnam. I intend to vote “yea” with my 
eyes open, because I believe in that policy, 
because I believe that our cause is just 
and because I believe the order of mili- 
tary magnitude contemplated by this au- 
thorization is worthy of that cause. 

I close by saying that I reserve the 
right to vote against future Vietnam 
bills if that is the only way the Presi- 
dent gives us to express agreement or 
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disagreement with U.S. policy. I express 
the hope that, in the interest of the 
Nation and in the interest of crystaliz- 
ing the country behind the President's 
policy, the President will ask us, as he 
did in August 1964, to join with him in a 
declaration of policy, which policy would 
then represent the policy of the United 
States. 

Mr. President, while I believe there is 
no deep division in the country con- 
cerning Vietnam, I believe that there is 
deep worry in the country. 

I believe that the President can go a 
long way toward relieving the American 
people of that deep worry by asking 
Congress to join with him, under the ad- 
vice and consent authority of Congress— 
and the Senate specifically—in declar- 
ing the determination of the United 
States to seek peace, to honor its com- 
mitments, and to pursue limited objec- 
tives by limited military means. 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I believe 
that the present debate should be brought 
to the earliest possible conclusion. I 
believe we should proceed to the consid- 
eration of the authorization bill with 
the greatest dispatch. I wish we could 
vote today. 

I believe the debate should be brought 
to an early conclusion. I intend to make 
my remarks very brief. 

In the light of what has been said in 
the Senate over the past few days, I feel 
that I must say something in my capacity 
as a member of the Armed Services Com- 
mittee, as one who has maintained an 
abiding interest in foreign affairs and in 
international politics, as one who has 
always been concerned with the state of 
preparedness of the United States, and 
as one who has had an opportunity to 
visit our forces in southeast Asia and to 
see the splendid work that our American 
boys are doing there. 

Mr. President, the debate over the va- 
lidity and correctness of Presidential 
policy in southeast Asia at this time is 
poorly timed. The debate should have 
been conducted on the basis of whether 
or not the additional funds are needed to 
sustain what we are doing. 

It is unfortunate that so many Mem- 
bers of Congress have seized on this par- 
ticular issue as a time and place to debate 
policy—indeed, “debate” is stretching 
the point—and to attack with great 
vitriol the basic policy of the adminis- 
tration, which puts us in southeast Asia 
today. 

I would be hypocritical if I did not 
point out that I have opposed the ad- 
ministration vigorously on many, many 
issues in this body. But I should like to 
note now that in his basic policy, in his 
announced intention to preserve the in- 
dependence of South Vietnam, in his 
apparent determination not to abandon 
southeast Asia to Communist conquest, I 
support my President 100 percent. 

Mr. President, I do not know of any 
time in previous wars—certainly not in 
my living memory—when Congress has 
been engaged in active debate over 
whether or not we should be at war, at 
a time when we actually are at war. 
The fact of the matter is we are cur- 
rently involved in Vietnam. Thousands 
of American boys are fighting there, 
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risking their lives daily, and unfortu- 
nately too many of them losing their 
lives. 

I wonder what kind of spectacle this 
debate presents to the boys in Vietnam 
who are suffering privation, disease, and 
discomfort, and risking death. I won- 
der what they think about it, though I 
do not wonder too much, because I have 
a pretty good idea. I have been out in 
the field and have talked to them; and 
I am sure this is not the greatest morale 
booster we could engage in. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that 
there are three alternatives available to 
us. The distinguished Senator from New 
York has pointed out that the critics of 
Presidential policy have hardly been con- 
structive, but have, on the other hand, 
been destructive. They have not pre- 
sented an alternative policy. 

As I say, it seems to me there are three 
alternatives. 

We can withdraw from southeast Asia. 
We can pull out all of our forces. But 
when we do so, we must understand that 
South Vietnam will surely be overrun by 
the Communists. It would, in very short 
order, be in the hands of the Vietcong 
and the North Vietnamese. 

Now, South Vietnam, taken alone, is 
perhaps not of great geographic or stra- 
tegic importance. But southeast Asia as 
a whole is of very great geographic and 
strategic importance. And if we with- 
draw from South Vietnam, we can expect 
that Laos would soon go, Cambodia 
would go, Thailand would be under se- 
vere pressures, and ultimately, unless we 
created a major troop buildup there, 
would fall under Communist domination, 
or at least suffer pressure to compel them 
to make an accommodation with the 
Communists. The way would be open 
for Communist adventures in Burma and 
the Indian subcontinent. If the domi- 
noes fell as they would like them to fall, 
they would eventually be free to work 
their evil will on Africa, and ultimately 
South America. That would be the con- 
sequence of withdrawal. 

We would, further, destroy, I believe, 
the will and determination of peoples 
everywhere to resist Communist aggres- 
sion by force. 

There is a second alternative. We 
could stand and fight a war of attrition, 
determining, perhaps, not to lose, but 
lacking in the determination to win. We 
could draw static defense perimeters 
around the coast, and sit there and wear 
out men and machines and waste mate- 
rial resources, year after year after year, 
in a war of attrition that would be very, 
very costly over the long pull, that would 
do nothing to convince the Communists 
of our determination to deal with dis- 
patch, decision, and resolution with so- 
called wars of national liberation. It 
would do nothing to discourage further 
military adventures by them. 

Then there is a third alternative. We 
can resolve to do what is necessary to 
win. 

I do not think we could win at the 
conference table right now, because I do 
not think that the Communists will be 
willing to make satisfactory terms as 
long as they are not convinced of our 
determination to use the very great mili- 
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tary power we possess. They have re- 
buffed our peace offensive. We sent our 
emissaries all over the world, trying to 
find a means to bring Hanoi and Peiping 
to the conference table with something 
approaching a reasonable attitude, and 
we were rebuffed. All we got for our 
pains were belligerent speeches from 
Hanoi and Peiping, and the manifesta- 
tion of their determination to keep the 
war going by infiltrating more troops 
and more supplies into South Vietnam. 

Therefore, Mr. President, we must use 
the very great power that we possess. 
We must use our military muscle to de- 
stroy the will of the enemy to wage war 
against South Vietnam, by destroying 
his capacity to wage war. When we 
prove to him that war is a costly instru- 
ment of national policy, indeed so costly 
an instrument that it is one he cannot 
resort to, then ultimately we can nego- 
tiate a reasonable peace with honor, and 
we can, in the process, I believe, discour- 
age the precipitation of any further so- 
called wars of national liberation, and 
we can convince the world that not only 
do we possess great power, but that we 
are willing to use it, if necessary, in the 
cause of preservation of the right of 
ie a everywhere to self-determina- 

on. i 

We hear a lot of claptrap about not 
having a popular-based government in 
Vietnam. Mr. President, I would like to 
know how we could really establish a 
popular-based government in Vietnam. 
There could not be a meaningful elec- 
tion in that unhappy country today. 
We could not send Dr. Gallup in to take 
a poll that would be meaningful. 

What we must do, of course, is use 
our influence to make the government 
that exists there as responsive to the 
needs of the people as possible. That 
we are doing, and we are doing it far 
more conscientiously, you may be sure, 
Mr, President, than North Vietnam 
would do if she exercised suzerainty 
over the South Vietnamese today. 

What is little known, apparently, 
about what is going on in Vietnam, is 
the fact that not only are our troops 
engaged in fighting there, they are 
engaged in constructive work, through 
civic action programs aimed at the re- 
habilitation of villages, the building of 
schools, the digging of wells for pure 
water supplies, the combating of dis- 
ease and infection; and most important, 
our boys are helping to develop leader- 
ship in the local and provincial level 
there. They are trying to instill into 
these people a sense of responsibility of 
and a knowledge of the art of self- 
government. We are trying to do what 
we can to help create a viable, demo- 
cratic society in South Vietnam today— 
a land which has great potential if it can 
ever be militarily secured. 

Too many critics of administration 
policy have not proposed any con- 
structive alternatives. I noted three 
alternatives a while ago, and I suggest 
that we follow the third, which I believe 
to be in harmony with the basic policy 
of the present administration. 

So far, I have not heard anyone pro- 
pose a realistic middle ground between 
withdrawal and victory which would as- 
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sure the independence of the South 
Vietnamese, that would stop Communist 
aggression, and at the same time save 
the lives of our soldiers and the South 
Vietnamese who are fighting today. I 
have seen no such proposal. 

There are those who say, “Well, we 
cannot be involved in a massive land war 
with Red China.” There is an assump- 
tion that using our military might to 
combat Communist aggression in Viet- 
nam today would automatically result in 
involvement of the United States in a 
massive ground war with Communist 
China—some even say a nuclear war 
with Communist China—which, to me, 
seems a little bit ridiculous, But, I be- 
lieve that this reflects two things: One, 
a failure to understand the facts; sec- 
ond, a haunting fear of the specter of a 
belligerent Red China involved in a mas- 
sive war with the United States, which 
fear is so great that men are moved to 
say, “Let us avoid any confrontation, 
even if it costs territory and the lives of 
human beings, even if it means that vital 
areas of the world must slip under Com- 
munist control.” 

Mr. President, under optimum condi- 
tions, the Red Chinese could not send 
great masses of ground troops into South 
Vietnam sufficient in number to beat a 
determined effort by South Vietnam, the 
United States, and their allies. The 
problems of logistics, the problems of 
supply and communication, and the 
problems of transportation are too great. 

We possess absolute air superiority. 
We could deny them any close air sup- 
port. We could, with the commission of 
great numbers of troops—and, of course, 
the necessity to increase the flow of sup- 
plies—interdict their supplies. 

We possess absolute naval superiority. 
The enemy could be denied support from 
the sea. And, too, Red China, I believe, 
understands that if she did involve her- 
self in a massive way in South Vietnam, 
we would not give her sanctuary, she 
would risk the loss of her embryo nuclear 
development through bombing, and we 
could blow her industries out of exist- 
ence, industries which only now are re- 
covering from the great leap forward. 
There is also the threat of a million and 
a quarter men under Chiang Kai-shek 
on her eastern flank. She would run the 
risk of getting deeply involved in a war 
that she could not win, to the extent that 
she would lose face and would lose 
ground in her rivalry with the Soviet 
Union for influence and power in the 
Communist bloc nations. 

Beyond that, Mr. President, are we al- 
ways going to check with Peiping and 
ask what they are going to do, before we 
resist Communist aggression? 

The best way to avoid involvement 
with Red China, the Soviet Union, or 
any of the Communist-bloc nations, I 
would say, would be to withdraw to for- 
tress America, to take all our forces in all 
parts of the world, where we might risk 
a direct confrontation, and bring them 
back to the United States and live with 
the fortress America concept, and re- 
turn to primitive isolationism, return to 
a policy which was advocated at one 
time by men who were called rightwing 
extremists. 
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Mr. President, I reject the notion that 
we can have a fortress America. 

It is incumbent upon us, if we are to 
preserve our own security, to maintain 
our defense perimeter as far away from 
our own shores as possible, and as close 
to the enemy’s shores as possible. 

We cannot do this by timorously with- 
drawing and avoiding a direct confron- 
tation every time Peiping rattles the 
saber. 

Mr. President, we are in Vietnam to- 
day because we must be there. 

As the strongest nation in the free 
world, we are the free world’s first line 
of defense. 

In every era of human history, it falls 
to the lot of some great nation to emerge 
as the leader of the world. It has fallen 
to our lot, in this era, to do so. It is our 
responsibility. -I trust that we will ac- 
cept it. 

We are in Vietnam because if we fail 
to meet Communist aggression with 
military force in this confined front, we 
will increase the likelihood that we will 
have to meet it on a much broader front 
later on, and at a greatly increased cost 
in human life and material resources. 

Mr. President, I do not believe in the 
use of war as an implement of national 
policy, unless we are forced to do so by 
a belligerent enemy who is an aggressor. 

I had the privilege of serving in the 
U.S, Navy in the Western Pacific during 
World War II, and I have had the op- 
portunity to see the splendid work our 
boys are doing now in Vietnam. Believe 
me, this is an even better generation of 
fighting Americans that America has 
produced than the one to which I 
belonged. 

I do not like to see these boys wounded 
or maimed. I do not like to see life ebb- 
ing away from them. 

We did not start this war, but if by our 
failure to meet aggression we convince 
the enemy that war is an altogether sat- 
isfactory and effective implement of na- 
tional policy, then perhaps we are go- 
ing to have to send another generation 
to be cannon fodder later on. 

I do not believe that Woodrow Wilson 
was too visionary when he thought that 
eventually we could achieve peace, and 
that men could beat their swords into 
plowshares and their spears into pruning 
hooks. I believe that it can be achieved, 
but it cannot be achieved if we appear to 
be weak. Regardless of how strong we 
are, we can appear to be weak if we show 
no willingness to use our strength, if 
necessary, even if we build up a mighty 
arsenal in an effort to deter war. We 
must think, Mr. President, in terms of 
the spectrum of deterrence. We need 
our missiles, our strategic bombers, and 
our Polaris submarines as a deterrent to 
global war, to thermonuclear war, but let 
us think in terms of the spectrum of de- 
terrence—big conventional wars, little 
conventional wars, small brush fire 
wars—let us try to deter any kind of war 
which could ultimately escalate into a 
general conflagration. 

I submit we should confine the war to 
the smallest possible front, by doing what 
is necessary to win it, by intensifying our 
effort, and not by “escalation”—which is 
a term opponents who have criticized the 
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administration’s policy use as a scare 
word—“escalation” implies broadening 
the front—using more sophisticated ef- 
forts. The efforts should be intensified 
to the smallest possible front. 

Perhaps someday we can leave a little 
better legacy to the generations that fol- 
low us than has been passed on to my 
generation or the generation now in Viet- 
nam, if we will show the determination 
to do so. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield to the Senator 
from Tennessee, 

Mr. GORE. I have listened to the 
very able and reasoned speech of the 
Senator from Texas. I wonder if he 
would mind indicating more fully the 
meaning of his reference to the need to 
destroy the capacity of the enemy to 
make war in South Vietnam. Whom 
did he refer to as the enemy? I would 
like to have more precisely his meaning. 

Mr. TOWER. The enemy in this par- 
ticular instance are the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese. Hanoi is actively 
waging a war of aggression against South 
Vietnam by infiltrating great numbers, in 
regimental and division strength, into 
South Vietnam. These are not shirttail 
militia; these are regulars. Hanoi is 
supplying them with the equipment nec- 
essary to wage an active war. This is 
the enemy. 

Of course, in an indirect way, Peiping 
is the enemy, because Peiping supplies 
the hardware. Of course, Peiping is not 
directly involved so far as troops or 
units of her armed services are con- 
cerned. By destroying the capacity to 
wage war, I mean to include specific 
military targets. This is to be deter- 
mined after careful study by the military 
profession, who know what valid mili- 
tary targets are and what are not. By 
that I mean destroy supply depots and 
their ability to supply the troops in 
South Vietnam, their ability to manu- 
facture armaments that might go into 
South Vietnam. In other words, by de- 
stroying anything that enhances their 
ability to make war. 

I would like to make it clear, and I 
have made it clear, I do not think it is 
necessary to bomb the civilian popula- 
tion. I do not think it is necessary to 
destroy civilians in large numbers. Ob- 
viously, if a military target is hit, certain 
civilians are going to be jeopardized. 
The Vietcong have engaged in wanton 
killing of civilians merely for the pur- 
pose of terrifying those citizens, I do 
not advocate that, but I advocate at- 
tacks against their ability to wage ag- 
gressive war against South Vietnam. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. The Senator is very help- 
ful. He has just said the effort should 
be to destroy their capacity to manu- 
facture weapons, to supply troops serv- 
ing in South Vietnam, and he has also 
indicated that, indirectly, China is the 
enemy. He indicated, thirdly, that sup- 
plies of hardware were coming from 
China. 

Now, adding those together, is the 
Senator advocating an attack upon the 
supply lines or factories in China? 
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Mr. TOWER. Let me hasten to assure 
the Senator I am not advocating any 
armed attack against China. What we 
should do is hit the lines of supply. The 
supplies manufactured in Red China 
should be destroyed after they get to 
North Vietnam, or South Vietnam, if 
that is possible. : 

No, I do not advocate destroying or 
waging an attack against Red China. 

There are some neutral countries that 
are supplying certain materials to North 
Vietnam. I do not advocate that we 
bomb them. But certainly I advocate 
that we destroy the lines of supply—that 
is to say, if we are going to conduct the 
war. It seems to me that is basic to all 
military operations. Napoleon said that 
an army travels on its stomach. I as- 
sume this also applies to all logistical 
operations. It was our ability to destroy 
their sources of supply when we were 
bombing Germany that resulted in our 
winning the war. Of course, we were able 
to attack home industry, because we were 
then at war with Germany. The same 
is true of Japan. It was our ability to 
destroy their lines of supply that resulted 
in winning the war. I think it is going to 
be necessary in this war. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator for 
his elucidation. It is my understanding 
that the Senator is advocating a limited 
war 

Mr. TOWER. As a matter of fact, I 
have said let us confine the front. I do 
not want us to be involved on a broader 
front, but I am afraid we are going to 
have to later on. The statement I was 
making is that if we allow the Commu- 
nists to push us More and more, eventual- 
ly we will have to resist them at some 
place, and it will be more costly then 
than it would be now. This is essentially 
the line I take. 

Mr. GORE. I am trying to discover 
where the line of demarcation would be, 
as compared to the views which the 
Senator from Tennessee has expressed. 
Ihave expressed the hope 

Mr. TOWER. I hope the Senator will 
state them, because I did not have the 
privilege of hearing his remarks. 

Mr. GORE. I have stated, if I may 
briefly recapitulate, that I thought our 
goal would be to limit hostilities within 
bounds which I thought would be reason- 
ably manageable and that our country’s 
goals in this conflict should be the 
achievement of a tolerable political set- 
tlement which would permit the dis- 
engagement of combat forces at the 
earliest feasible time. 

With that brief statement of the views 
I have expressed to the Senator, would 
he mind drawing some line of demar- 
cation? I wanted to have an expression. 
I assume the words mean the same to me 
as they do to him. 

Mr. TOWER. If I understand the 
Senator correctly, he is saying that the 
objectives are limited, that our goal is to 
achieve dis engagement 

Mr. GORE. Achieve a political settle- 


ment. 
Mr. TOWER. Achieve a political 
settlement. 


Mr. GORE. Which would permit our 
own disengagement of combat forces at 
the earliest feasible time. 
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Mr. TOWER. I would be perfectly 
willing to if we could work out a political 
settlement that would result in a dis- 
engagement, provided such settlement 
comprehended what I understand to be 
the minimum condition of the President 
as expressed in his speech in Baltimore 
last year, and that is to guarantee the 
independence of South Vietnam. 

I will settle for this by anyway we can 
achieve it. I believe that in the light of 
the failure of the peace offensive. It was 
not our fault that it failed, :ecause we 
tried. I believe we allowed our passions 
to be sorely tried in the process. We 
restrained ourselves from bombing Viet- 
nam in an effort to show good faith and 
that we genuinely wanted a peaceful re- 
sult. All that we got was belligerent 
words thrown back in our teeth. 

It appears we will now have to bring 
more military pressure to bear before we 
can achieve a climate that will result in 
disengagement. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. TOWER. I yield. 

Mr. GORE. I thank the Senator very 
much. He has added a great deal of 
clarity to the statement, so far as I am 
concerned. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. TOWER. I thank my distin- 
guished friend from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I wish to 
say that it is my fervent hope that the 
Senate will not delay this matter further 
and proceed to act on the supplemental 
authorization. This is the least that we 
can do for the boys who are fighting a 
dirty, rotten war and at the same time, 
through their compassion, trying to help 
the people of South Vietnam. They are 
men who understand their mission prob- 
ably more clearly than many men in 
public life in this country understand it; 
men who do not complain; who are 
proud of what they are doing; and who 
are reflecting so much credit on the 
United States. 

It is more important in this world that 
we be respected than that everybody ap- 
prove of what we do. 

Our motives are honest. We do not 
seek to impose our systems of politics or 
economics on any country that does not 
want them. We do not seek territorial 
aggrandizement. We are trying to create 
a climate in this world in which all 
peoples can aspire to self-determination, 
social and economic progress, and free- 
dom, and have some reasonable hope of 
realizing that aspiration. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that I may include certain docu- 
ments to record the activities of our 
troops describing exactly what civic ac- 
tion is and how our troops are going 
about it in aiding and helping the people 
of South Vietnam. 

There being no objection, the docu- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

[News release from U.S. Marine Corps] 
Puu Bar: MODEL OF COUNTERINSURGENCY 
WASHINGTON, September 9.—Marine activ- 

ity in the vicinity of the Phu Bai airstrip near 
Hue is a model of counterinsurgency opera- 
tions—a model being followed by marines in 
most village pacification activities. The pat- 
tern requires aggressiveness, patience, and 
understanding. 
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Near Phu Bai, marines have gone to work 
in five village complexes to develop the com- 
bination of confidence in the security from 
the Vietcong, and confidence in the good 
intentions of the marines. Security from 
the Vietcong is, as always, the basic first 
step. Marines have swept the area, and 
now conduct patrols and ambush operations 
on the periphery of their main area of opera- 
tions to keep the Vietcong off balance. Back 
in the villages, counterinsurgency activities 
are underway with vigor, and with good 
results. 

Medical, education, and engineering and 
other civic action programs have been under- 
taken. In addition, local popular forces are 
being trained by the marines—including a 
marine lieutenant who speaks Vietnamese, 
and several squads of marine infantrymen 
who are learning the language rapidly. The 
Vietnamese and Americans live, work, and 
eat together in this training outfit. The 
marines provide the popular forces with tac- 
tical instructions; the marines in turn are 
given valuable information on the local sit- 
uation—customs, language, religion, and 
terrain. There is a camaraderie among troops 
involved in this program based on mutual 
respect, and a sense of growing professional 
competence. 

The rapid development of this popular 
force is of particular interest when it is re- 
called that, at Le My, a village near Da Nang, 
internal security of the village is largely 
handled by popular forces trained in that 
village since the marines’ arrival in May. It 
is significant that the marines are accepted 
completely by the villagers and are accorded 
the same treatment by the local officials and 
merchants as the Vietnamese servicemen and 
local inhabitants receive. They confide in- 
formation concerning V: sympathizers 
and active Vietcong and willingly undertake 
to find out useful information about Viet- 
cong activities and intentions. 

The good relations are not achieved at the 
expense of the Government of Vietnam, how- 
ever. Marine civic actions are coordinated 
through the local and district officials, and 
relations with the Government and with 
Vietnamese Army units in the area are ex- 
cellent. The indications are encouraging. 
Le My was a classic operation which brought 
a village in a mere 4 months from under 
Vietcong domination to a positive, pro-Gov- 
ernment area in which the Vietcong are un- 
welcome. Near Phu Bai there are prospects 
of the same sort of achievement. There is 
no easy or quick path to success. 

These Vietnamese villages are small and 
there are many of them near our bases. The 
orderly process of pacification, achieved only 
with patience, is being accomplished in the 
3d Marine Amphibious Force areas. The 
problems of pacification are being identi- 
fied and solved, and each day the Vietcong 
can move freely in less and less of the coun- 
try. Each day they can impress a few less 
men. Each day peace, prosperity, and secu- 
rity loom up as a real possibility in Viet- 
namese villages where the meanings of these 
words have never been demonstrated to a 
child or teenager. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES IN VIETNAM 


It’s almost impossible for an American to 
visualize what the years of Vietcong terror 
and exploitation have done to the people of 
South Vietnam—the little people, farmers 
and fishermen, who have no thought of poli- 
tics and who just want to live in peace, It’s 
likewise almost impossible to realize how 
much our marines have done to bring them 
the security and peace that they want so 
badly. 

Every day we hear about the tactics, the 
air strikes, the casualty rates, and other top- 
ics from Vietnam. 

I'd like to spend a few moments discussing 
some less sensational activities in Vietnam. 
The Communists have repeatedly ‘stated the 
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importance of popular support for their so- 
called wars of national liberation. With- 
out the active support of the people, or at 
least without their tacit support, a guerrilla 
movement can’t hope to succeed. 

As you're aware, the little people caught 
up in the Vietnamese war will support the 
Vietcong as long as the Vietcong can coerce 
them into providing such support, and coer- 
cion becomes a relatively simple process if 
the people are convinced that their govern- 
ment can't give them the security and pro- 
tection they want so ardently. Once the 
people realize that their government is, in 
fact, protecting them from the Vietcong, 
their attitudes change dramatically. 

Let me give you an example of how such 
attitude changes are brought about. 

A few weeks ago, a Vietcong patrol forced 
a woman, in a village near DaNang known as 
Hao Lac, to serve as a guide for the patrol. 
She led them to a marine outpost and turned 
them in. 

Hao Lac was once a Vietcong-dominated 
village in a valley which had been controlled 
by the Vietcong for years. When the marines 
first entered the valley, half of the people of 
Hao Lac ran for the hills. The rest hid their 
possessions. The children watched silently 
in doorways when the marines passed. The 
adults remained indoors. The Vietcong had 
told the people that the Americans would be 
their oppressors and that of the Americans 
none were more cruel or terrible than the 
marines. 

The marines cleared the valley of Vietcong 
and then set the stage for a remarkable 
transition among the people. What changed 
the people from fleeing the Americans to 
turning Vietcong over to them? 

A few women put the health of their 
children above the influence of Vietcong 
propaganda and sought aid from our Navy 
medical corpsmen. Soon sick call in the 
yillage and nearby hamilets was a common 
practice. One corpsman stayed in the village 
for 2 months helping the people, and in 
the process learning Vietnamese. It is a sad 
footnote that he was later killed in action. 
Once they'd cleared the area, the marines 
cooperated with Vietnamese agencies in a 
program to restore the area which years of 
Vietcong control had leeched dry. 

The marketplace, closed for 5 years, was 
reopened. The school was repaired. And 
most important, with the area protected 
against the Vietcong, native Vietnamese ex- 

nurses, a teacher, and others—could 
once again work in safety. Other United 
States and Vietnamese service agencies were 
able to work in the valley after years of 
having to bypass it because of the Vietcong. 
The marines serving in the vicinity of the 
village treated the villagers and farmers with 
the consideration and kindness which comes 
so naturally to Americans, and which is 
absolutely essential to successful civic action. 
When equipment or aid in a reconstruction 
project was requested by the village chief, the 
marines provided it. 

The villagers of Hoa Lac who originally fled 
haye long since returned to the valley. They 
have removed the Vietcong booby traps 
which were once everywhere. Once she had 
security for her home and children it’s small 
wonder that the village woman turned those 
terrorists over to the same marines who were 
instrumental in bringing that security. 

In a letter to a Marine battalion com- 
mander, the Hoa Vang district representative 
observed: “We have particularly noted that 
all the marines of this battalion are inter- 
ested in their work and are very brave. They 
are very polite to the people of the area, and 
they haven't teased the girls.” Courtesy has 
always been a military virtue but I don’t 
really believe we've ever been in a war—be- 
fore this one—in which “teasing the girls” 
had any military significance one way or the 
other. This is truly a different kind of war. 
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There are many agencies, both Vietnamese 
and American, ready to come into a secure 
area and pick up where the troops leave off 
to establish a better life for the people. 
Security and civic action programs are only 
the initial steps. Once these first steps are 
taken, the better life comes for the people. 
It becomes increasingly evident to the 
people that the Vietcong—who have taken 
their food, exposed them to war, impressed 
their sons into service—have also denied 
them access to the fruits of orderly govern- 
ment and a decent life. 

We've enjoyed some modest successes in 
our programs to win the support of the Viet- 
namese villagers. In cooperation with Viet- 
namese armed forces we've instituted a pro- 
gram of protecting the farmers’ produce and 
rice crop from Vietcong expropriation, and 
assisting the more isolated farmers in getting 
their crops to market. 

In the four Marine coastal enclaves, about 
5,000 civilian patients a week are treated by 
Navy medical corpsmen. Most of the pa- 
tients are children who have never had any 
opportunity for treatment of any sort. The 
kids don’t know about vitamins; but, like 
youngsters anywhere, they'll take anything 
if a candy bribe comes with it. 

As the Vietnamese people—the little peo- 
ple in the hamlets and villages—come to 
recognize the marines as their friends and 
protectors, our flow of information about 
the Vietcong increases. As our intelligence 
gets better, we're able to eliminate more 
Vietcong. As Vietcong casualties rise we're 
able to bring a greater degree of security to 
the countryside which, in turn, once again 
increases the help we get from the people. 
So you see, all of our activities—from com- 
bat, through village rehabilitation and medi- 
cal assistance, to not teasing the girls— 
are designed to help the Vietnamese win this 
war of northern aggression. 


RECENT ACTIVITIES IN VIETNAM 


We're often asked about this thing called 
civic action in Vietnam and what our role 
is in the field of civic action and related 
activities. First of all, civic action, in its 
broadest sense, is any step taken by military 
units which contributes to social or eco- 
nomic development and, most importantly 
in a war of this nature, serves to improve the 
standing of military forces with the popu- 
lace. Civic action is conducted at all levels, 
from an individual marine teaching a child 
to read, all the way up the scale to the 
use of large units on projects which are 
national in scope. An example of a really 
large project would be the development of 
the Ohio River Valley by the U.S. Army Corps 
of Engineers. The extensive road net built 
by the Roman legions in the time of the 
Caesars is another example of a large-scale 
civic action project. Obviously, marines in 
Vietnam are not engaged in any such vast 
programs; however, I said that civic action 
is taken at every level and, in a campaign 
of the sort we're conducting in Vietnam, it’s 
often those individual or group local proj- 
ects which pay the biggest dividends. Let 
me give you a few examples of recent civic 
action projects and related activities of ma- 
rines in South Vietnam. 

About 2 months ago, Sgt. John D. Moss, a 
marine from Costa Mesa, Calif., who was sery- 
ing with a photo-recon squadron at the Da 
Nang airbase, bought a horse. Since then 
he’s been in the pony ride business. Almost 
any day of the week you'll find Vietnamese 
children waiting for him to appear with his 
horse. They don't know when, but they 
know he'll come whenever he has a little 
free time and then they'll have an afternoon 
of rides. As Sergeant Moss tells it, “They 
love the horse and for a little while each one 
of them is very happy. War is bad business, 
but taking these little ones for a ride makes 
them forget the ugly things for awhile. You 
know, when I get about 20 of these children 
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laughing and arguing about getting on 
‘Willie,’ I even forget the bad stuff myself.” 
A big thing? Hardly. Just one marine's 
way of helping kids forget the realities of 
their world for a few moments. Contrived? 
Hardly. Americans are known the world 
over for their love of children; this is just 
another minor example. What benefit do 
we derive from activities like Sergeant Moss? 

Who can tell? The Vietcong have done 
their best to paint us as invading barbarians. 
As long as the Vietnamese people believe 
these lies we can't hope to win their support. 
Sergeant Moss and his horse Willie are help- 
ing to prove them wrong. 

Last June, the members of the Ist Battal- 
ion, 3d Marine Regiment donated $200 of the 
battalion's Protestant church services fund 
to the villagers of Hoa My near Da Nang. 
The village had never had a Sunday school 
and the villagers wanted one. They were 
more than willing to provide the labor for 
construction, but they couldn’t afford the 
small amount of construction material which 
had to be purchased. Today Hoa My has its 
Sunday school. This is just another exam- 
ple of marines helping the people of Vietnam 
to help themselves. 

These activities aren’t all conducted by in- 
dividuals or small groups of marines. Many 
of them are conducted by units as a normal 
part of the unit's service in Vietnam. Last 
fall, a marine helicopter squadron evacuated 
an entire village of more than 1,500 
Vietnamese who had been stranded by 
rampaging floodwaters. The crewmen not 
only had to face the normal hazards of flying 
during the heavy rains but Vietcong sniper 
fire as well. Marines throughout the Pacific 
contributed blankets and clothing to assist 
the hapless villagers. With helicopters al- 
ways in demand, there are armchair tacti- 
cians who might say that using this vehicle 
for other than purely military purposes is 
a waste of resources. We don't think so. We 
believe that no effort is wasted if it serves 
to impress upon the Vietnamese villagers that 
their government, with our help, is striving 
to bring security and peace to the country- 
side. 

Few of these efforts have immediate, vis- 
ible results. For this reason, it is difficult to 
assess their value in concrete terms. We've 
seen some results, though, which tend to 
support our view of the value of serving and 
protecting the little people caught up in this 
war. 

One example of immediate results occur- 
red in the village of Le My which is about 
7 miles west of Da Nang. The marines had a 
lot of harassment in this area—sniping, 
booby traps, punji pits—that sort of thing. 
The villagers and the Vietcong would scat- 
ter when our daytime patrols approached: 
then at night, the Vietcong would move back 
into the village and resume control. In 
May, the 2d Battalion, 3d Marine Regiment, 
moved into the area lock, stock, and barrel. 
As part of a program of rural construction, 
these marines removed all of the punji pits 
from the paddies and the paths leading to 
them, making it safe for the villagers to 
work their fields once again. Charts were 
drawn up showing the villagers where fresh 
water was located. After a few days the vil- 
lagers started getting the message—the 
marines were there to protect and help them, 
not to suppress them as they’d been told by 
the Vietcong. Once they got the true pic- 
ture they commenced giving active support 
to the marines in their efforts to flush out 
the terrorists. One aged, bearded elder saved 
us a casualty by pointing out a booby trap 
to a patrol. Later, two women assisted a 
patrol by identifying a Vietcong trying to 
evade the search party. 

It’s the single, isolated, little acts such as 
these that convince us that our efforts are 
worth while. The dominant theme of our 
patrol actions is: Capture or kill the Viet- 
cong; make friends with and protect the 
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South Vietnamese. In this sort of war, the 
use of friendship is often as important as the 
use of rifles. 

Dr. Bernhard Fall, author of “Street With- 
out Joy” and “The Two Vietnams,” is fond of 
telling this story: An old sergeant was taking 
a training course in counterguerrilla opera- 
tions and the standard quotation by Mao 
Tse-tung concerning the guerrilla being a 
“fish who swims in a friendly sea” was used. 
The instructor had spent all morning im- 
pressing his students with the importance 
of depriving the guerrilla of his base of sup- 
port among the populace. Toward the end 
of the session, the instructor asked the 
sergeant to explain what actions could be 
taken by troops to dry up the friendly sea 
without which the guerrilla couldn’t op- 
erate, The grizzled veteran thought a while, 
then answered, “Be nice to the goddamned 
people.” Crude? Sure. True? Sure. 
That’s what the civic action program is all 
about. 

A question has come up in the last few 
weeks concerning civilian casualties as the 
result of Marine ground action in Vietnam. 
In its most common form the question is 
usually stated something like this: “If the 
success of the U.S. effort in Vietnam depends 
upon winning the support of the villagers 
for the Vietnamese Government, how can we 
hope to win this support if our troops cause 
casualties among the villagers and destroy 
their homes and fields?” 

First, it’s necessary to realize that we're 
in Vietnam to assist the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment in their efforts to eliminate the Com- 
munist Vietcong. In some areas the 
Vietcong have turned whole villages into 
fortified strongpoints. Our military actions 
in these areas lean more toward pure combat 
operations than to civic action operations. 
By combat operations, I mean the normal 
process of seizing the strongpoint and kill- 
ing or capturing any Vietcong who have 
chosen to remain in their fortified positions. 
Because of the nature of the war, we often 
put ourselves at a military disadvantage by 
warning the populace beforehand of the im- 
pending attack. These warnings consist of 
instructions to the villagers to evacuate, the 
safe areas in which they may congregate 
during the attack; and the purpose of the 
attack. Every effort is made to spare the 
aged, the women, and the children during an 
attack. Even those who, through fear, 
choose to remain in the village are enticed 
from hiding, if possible, and evacuated. 
When the attack begins, there is no great 
artillery or mortar preparation as in normal 
combat. Marine infantrymen advance with- 
out the benefit of covering fire, often in the 
open. If no hostile fire is received, they 
conduct a house-to-house search for Viet- 
cong, their weapons, fortifications, and sup- 
plies. When enemy material is discovered, 
it’s destroyed; as are any buildings which 
have been fortified. Nothing is destroyed 
which is of no military value to the Viet- 
cong. Marines do not destroy houses for 
the sake of punishment or the sake of im- 
pressing the villagers with the futility of 
assisting the terrorists. Since a great deal 
of effort is expended in village improvement 
once the village has been declared clear, our 
marines are careful about destruction of 
buildings. 

Occasionally, a few terrorists will choose 
to remain in a fortified village in the hope 
of killing a few marines. When this hap- 
pens, the village search often involves the 
exchange of small arms fire and the careful 
selective destruction of obviously fortified 
dwellings. Sometimes innocent villagers are 
flushed out by the shooting and are caught 
in the crossfire. Sometimes other innocent 
villagers who choose or were forced by the 
Vietcong to remain in the fortified build- 
ings or tunnels become casualties during the 
course of the attack. These casualties are 
as rare as the Marines can possibly make 
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them and still not hamstring their combat 
efforts. As the commanding general of the 
Marines in Vietnam has stated on this sub- 
ject: “We are taking all possible steps to 
avoid such occurrences.” 

We're in Vietnam to win. Winning re- 
quires the support of the people. Every ma- 
rine in Vietnam is aware of this fact. There 
have been civilian casualties in every war, 
sometimes massive casualties. This is not 
that kind of war and it won’t become that 
kind of war through any action on the part 
of U.S. marines. 


[From Pictorial Living, Feb. 13, 1966] 


LEATHERNECKS IN VIETNAM ARE WINNING 
FRIENDS IN A “War WITHIN A Wan“ 
(By Doug Storer) 

A few weeks ago, the mayor of Da Nang, 
the Vietnamese town where we have estab- 
lished our largest airbase, paid a surprise 
visit to a Marine field hospital there. With 
him was a local delegation laden with flowers, 
all come to thank the Americans for what 
they had done for Vietnam. Just as a formal 
speech was being made by the mayor, a little 
Vietnamese girl who was with the group 
broke away, darted up to the bedside of a 
wounded marine and placed in his hand a 
battered, much-loved plastic doll. Then, 
still without a word, the little girl ran shyly 
from the room. 

A touching gesture of gratitude? Very. 
But more important still, it was a singular 
victory for the Marine civic action program 
in Vietnam, 

I first heard of this remarkable program 
when I was in Vietnam recently. The Viet- 
namese war is a strange one. For us it is a 
counterguerrilla war, and success must be 
measured not only in land taken and Viet- 
cong killed, but in gaining the trust and 
confidence of the people, 

Both sides are battling for this same ob- 
jective with the result that there is now a 
“war within a war“ being fought in Viet- 
nam. Gen. Maxwell Taylor recently de- 
scribed it as a “desperate war” make neces- 
sary because “there is more than a military 
victory to be won in Vietnam.” 

This victory is for the minds of the people. 
To achieve it, the Vietcong follow up their 
military attacks with Communistic prop- 
aganda and terrorism; we follow ours with 
civic action. 

The strategy of civic action is simple. As 
soon as & village is occupied: help the suf- 
fering people, offer them friendship, bind up 
their wounds, provide them with what they 
need to get going again. 

This direct, humanitarian effort has made 
friends quickly for the marines in some 
parts of Vietnam, but in areas where the 
Vietcong had previously been long en- 
trenched, it has taken a lot of hard, patient 
work on the part of the weary leather- 
necks to win over the villagers made hostile 
by anti-American propaganda, Although 
terrified by the Vietcong, the people have 
been taught by the Communists to fear the 
coming of the Americans even more. 

“The Americans will steal your posses- 
sions,” the Communists have told them. 
“They will kill, cripple, and torture your 
people. Even take food from your children. 
And remember, of all savage Americans, none 
are more cruel, violent, and treacherous than 
the marines.” 

Civic action “weapons” to win the people 
are food, clothing, and medical supplies, 
building materials, and tools. But there are 
many others, some measured by “heart valve” 
alone, such as a little girl's first doll—the joy 
of learning simple numbers on the gun- 
callused hand of a big, kindly marine—a 
magical pair of glasses for an old man who 
thought dim eyes could never see again—a 
midwifery kit for an obscure hamlet where 
delivery and death, far too often, go hand in 
hand—the loan of a bulldozer to a poor 
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farmer to help him break ground for spring 
planting. 

Many of the “weapons” come from CARE 
packages—but they’re CARE packages with a 
difference. These are specially put together 
by that famed organization of marines who 
know exactly what is needed to win friends. 

These, and many more, are the varied 
“weapons” of kindness and compassion used 
by the marines in this humanitarian war—a 
war the marines are winning. 

The signs of victory in this war are not 
always sensational and might pass unnoticed 
by us, but they are unmistakable to the 
marines. 

They know, for instance, that civic action 
has achieved a victory when a Marine chap- 
lain is invited to give the first service in a 
little mission church which, after being 
bombed out by the Vietcong, the marines 
have rebuilt with funds from their own 
slender paychecks. 

In another case, a clinic which was set up 
under a thatched roof in a village square was 
ignored by the people for weeks; the medics 
waited but no one came. Then a young Viet- 
namese mother, wary still of the Americans 
she had been taught to hate, but desperate 
for her sick child, brought the baby to the 
clinic for treatment. A few injections » 
worked wonders, the mother ceased to hate, 
told others of her child’s recovery and in a 
little while the clinic was swamped with 
patients. 

Occasionally, there is a very dramatic vic- 
tory. Not long ago the marines finally occu- 
pied a village where the Vietcong had been 
in control for more than 2 years, The people 
of the village had been taught their lessons 
of hate and fear. 

However, the marines put civic action to 
work immediately and waited patiently for 
the program to win over the people. But al- 
though the people accepted the food, the 
supplies and the help, they showed no signs 
of friendship or trust. 

One day, though, while five village women 
were out fishing on the Han River in a sam- 
pan they were hailed by a Vietcong, a former 
Communist inhabitant of the village, who 
asked their help in smuggling him back into 
the village. 

Hoisting the man into the little boat the 
women slowly paddled back to the village. 
There they rowed along the bank until they 
spotted a marine sentry whereupon they 
boldly picked up the suprised Communist, 
dumped him into the water and signaled the 
sentry on shore with loud screams of “Viet- 
cong. Vietcong.” 

The action of these women in delivering a 
Vietcong to the marines was a great break- 
through and soon after the whole hard-core 
village fell to civic action and its humane 


rogram. 

Wherever the war to free Vietnam is 
fought, successes for the marine civic action 
program are occurring all over that unfor- 
tunate country. 

And the Vietcong are feeling the pinch. 
As friendship grows for the Americans among 
the Vietnamese people, the enemy guerrillas 
find fewer and fewer places in which to hide 
out. 

Up until recently, civic action—which the 
marines created as a voluntary program— 
has been supported mostly by the marines 
themselves. 

Now you can join these gallant men in 
this fight for freedom. All you have to do to 
help the marines help the people of Viet- 
nam is send a contribution, no matter how 
small, to The Marines CARE, 1028 Con- 
necticut Avenue NW., Washington, D.C., 
20036. 


[News Release from U.S. Marine Corps] 
A War WITHIN A War 


WASHINGTON, September 14.—A war within 
the Vietnam war is being fought by Amer- 
ican Marines, armed not with guns but with 
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simple, American-style kindness and under- 
standing. 

For the U.S. marines, Vietnam is a new 
kind of warfare. 
but with rules as old as mankind. It is a 
war that demands the cold-blooded courage 
to storm into battle; then the warmhearted 
kindness to comfort the victims—the hun- 
gry, naked children caught up in the night- 
mare of conflict. 

It is a war of frontline diplomacy where 
one careless act can have costly conse- 
quences. It’s a war where words backed up 
by deeds are equally as important as good 
marksmanship and brilliant battlefield tac- 
tics. 

Vietnam is a war where both sides are 
battling to win the minds of the people; 
where victory for either side depends on the 
good will of the people rather than the phys- 
ical occupation of land. 

There are no textbook answers for this 
kind of war. The marines are writing the 
manual for problems as complex as human 
nature itself. It is often frustrating and the 
Tesults are slow in showing. But it is begin- 
ning to pay of. | 

LeMy is a village complex which nestles 
along the south bank of the winding Ca De 
River about 7 miles north of Da Nang. The 
travelog narrator would describe it as a 
typical, sleepy little tropical community, 
graced by swaying palms and golden rice- 
fields. 

A few weeks ago, LeMy was a Communist 
stronghold—well entrenched and well booby- 
trapped. LeMy was the major Vietcong sup- 
ply center for.the entire valley leading in 
from the Ho Chi Minh infiltration trails. 

The Vietcong of LeMy were preparing for 
an all-out attack on the vital, bustling air- 
base at Da Nang, just as other Vietcong had 
already hit Bien Hoa and Pleiku to the south. 

President Johnson saw fit to call in the 
marines. The village of LeMy lived in fear 
of the day American marines would come. 
The Communists had told them how brutal 
the Americans were. The marines, they said, 
were the worst. 

As the point squad of the 2d Battalion, 3d 
Marines approached a single shot rang out. 
A marine, struck in the shoulder, buckled 
and fell to the ground. The sniper disap- 
peared. Not one villager had seen him. 

The guerrillas hid in bunkers as the 
marines came to give food and clothing to 
the villagers. One by one, the marines 
tripped mines and booby traps. One by one, 
the marines dragged the guerrillas from their 
holes, 

The villagers were startled to find mines in 
their front yards. They were startled to find 
the guerrillas living underneath their 
thatched huts. 

“Why can’t we just round up these people 
and march them through in front of us?” 
asked one frustrated squadleader. 

“That’s not the way we do it,” he was told. 
“We've got to win them over, then hope 
they'll point out the mines and the booby 
traps and the guerrillas.” 

Lt. Col. David Clement, commander of the 
battalion, decided to make his stand at LeMy. 
“Somebody's got to win the war,” he said. 
“To do that, we have to win the people. 
We've won a few around here. We'll win 
some more.” 

Clement’s marines patiently went on with 
the difficult task of making friends. It took 
time. And more than one marine died from 
a sniper’s shot while giving out food. But 
the Vietcong, by his fierce anti-American 
propaganda, unknowingly made the job 
easier. 

When the villagers got used to the smiling 
faces under camouflaged helmets; when their 
hunger was sated by the extra rice; when they 
saw their women were not raped; when their 
sores began to heal after the corpsmen doc- 
tored them, they began to change their 
minds. 


It is a war like no other, 
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LeMy Village today is the showcase of the 
Marine Corps. Clement's marines have re- 
built bridges destroyed by the Vietcong. 
They have reopened the school for the first 
time in 7 years; the marketplace, closed for 
5 years, is now open. 

Maj. Gen. Lewis Walt, the burly, quiet- 
natured Kansan who commands the Marines 
in Vietnam, believes the patience from the 
beginning is paying off. 

“We're reaping rewards we never really ex- 
pected,” he says. “Just a few weeks ago, 
Some 1,600 villagers west of here suddenly 
decided they wanted no more to do with the 
Vietcong. They wanted to leave their village 
and be resettled in a safe place. But they 
were afraid to start walking for fear the Viet- 
cong would start shooting them, 

“We took our helicopters out and they 
crawled aboard, carrying all they could, leav- 
ing most of their possessions behind. It was 
quite a sight. 

“Then, just the other day,” said Walt, “five 
women were out in a sampan when they were 
stopped by a Vietcong. He wanted a ride to 
their village. When they got to LeMy, they 
pushed him out and began screeming, ‘Viet- 
cong. Vietcong.“ 

The success at LeMy is enabling the 
marines to beat the Vietcong at his own 
game. When Clement’s marines patrol the 
jungles around LeMy, they leave stakeouts 
behind where the now friendly villagers have 
reported guerrilla activity. A fire team of 
three or four marines hides in the jungle 
for days at a time, waiting for the Vietcong 
to come out of his hole. 

Students of guerrilla warfare have long 
declared the importance of the people to the 
overall victory. The marines are taking les- 
sons from the masters. 

Red China's Mao Tse-tung summed it up 
decades ago: Ihe people,” he said, “are the 
water in which the partisan fish swim. The 
fish can flourish only if the temperature of 
the water is right.” 

Mao felt it important enough to admonish 
his guerrillas with “three rules and eight 
remarks” on dealing with the people: 

All actions are subject to command. 

“Do not steal from the people. 

“Be neither selfish nor unjust. 

“Replace the door when you leave ine 
house. 

“Roll up the ‘bedding on which you have 
slept. 

“Be courteous. 

“Be honest in your transactions. 

“Return what you borrow. 

“Replace what you break. 

“Do not bathe in the presence of women. 

“Do not without authority search the 
pocketbooks of those you arrest.” 

No successful guerrilla leader has failed 
to realize the importance of the people. 
One expert of another era, T. E. Lawrence 
(of Arabia), noted that the guerrilla “must 
have a friendly population, not actively 
friendly but sympathetic to the point of not 
betraying rebel movements to the enemy.” 

Another more recent expert, Gen. Vo Ngu- 
yen Giap, Hanoi’s defense minister and the 
victor at Dienbienphu, describes guerrilla 
warfare as “neither more nor less than the 
mobilization of the rural masses.” 

Giap, in the Indochina War, gained the 
will of the rural masses by giving them the 
land they worked, and by killing off the un- 
popular landlords and government tax col- 
lectors. 

Point nine of the Vietcong “oath of hon- 
or“ is “to help the people, respect the peo- 
ple, and defend the people in order to win 
their confidence and affection.” 

The Communist guerrilla goes a step 
farther to gain this all-important commu- 
nity support—terror. Communist leaders 
have written: Where voluntary community 
support is not spontaneously forthcoming 
at the outbreak of the struggle or cannot be 
sustained at the desired level, the guerrilla 
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movement must resort to terrorism to com- 
pel such support.” 

“Terror,” they say, “is the guerrilla lead- 
er’s most potent weapon.” Then they add, 
“The use of terror, to be effective, must be 
absolute.” 

Vietcong terror has been absolute. Liter- 
ally thousands of village chiefs, town may- 
ors, tax collectors, schoolteachers, and other 
government officials have been beheaded by 
the Vietcong, usually in full view of the 
helpless community. 

Even more peasants, farmers, fishermen, 
women, and children have died in terrorist 
bombings, on mined highways, and in 
wrecked trains. 

The Asian Communist counts on one 

The West, with deep-rooted humani- 
tarian ideals, reacts to bloodshed and pro- 
tracted violence with a troubled conscience. 
They will not meet terror with terror. 

American marines believe the concept of 
terror to be false. In the long run, they 
have found, Kindness is the most potent 
weapon against the guerrilla. The marines’ 
war within the Vietnam war is one of friend- 
ship. And it works. 

Maj. Ben Ferrell, a drawling, former Tyler, 
Tex., lawyer, is civil affairs officer for General 
Walt’s 3d Marine Amphibious Force. His job 
is making sure that 30,000 marines make 
friends with the Vietnamese. 

“We have no special setup for civil affairs,” 
he explains. “We work through the chain of 
command. Unit commanders go see the vil- 
lage chief and determine what the needs 
are—medical, public works, food, clothing. 

“While some marines protect the village 
against the Vietcong, others dig wells, make 
water points, build bridges, dikes, and roads. 

“Most readily accepted, I suppose, is med- 
ical aid. The people are a bit reluctant at 
first to come in for sick call. But give them 
a few days, and let a corpsman clean up a 
few dirty kids, and they come in droves.” 

The LeMy aid station, set up at almost the 
same spot where the first marine died in com- 
bat, is now treating some 200 Vietnamese 
patients a day. 

“Our Navy doctors and corpsmen,” says 
Ferrell, “are ambassadors with bandaids.” 

LeMy village near Da Nang is just one ex- 
ample of the marines’ war within the Viet- 
nam war. Walt’s command of 30,000 men 
stretches out over 200 miles, in four enclaves 
along the coast of South Vietnam. 

In the center of each enclave is an airbase, 
vital in the Vietnamese Government's war 
against the Vietcong. The airbases must be 
defended. 

Around each of these airbases are battal- 
ions of young American marines living in 
the mud of foxholes with no more than a 
rubber poncho for a roof. Their conditions 
are hardly as good as the refugees of the war 
they are fighting. But somehow, between 
skirmishes, the marines find time and energy 
to help these refugees. 

In the hills around Qui Nhon, 150 miles 
south of Da Nang, leathernecks of the Sec- 
ond Battalion, 7th Marines, have set up a 
roadside cafeteria offering free rice cooked to 
suit local taste. 

Fifty yards away a tent has been erected. 
It is manned by two Navy doctors, three med- 
ical assistants, and an ambulance driver. A 
few of the people are reluctant to stop and 
be treated for fear of Vietcong reprisal, but 
the crowd increases daily. 

Hospital Corpsman Kenneth Blackwell, of 
Fresno, Calif., says there were no people at 
all when the marines first arrived. As the 
days passed, he said, the villagers started to 
reappear—curious and afraid at first. They 
found the Americans friendly and they re- 
sponded. 

At the Hue-Phu Bai enclave, 40 miles 
north of Da Nang, the marines had added 
another orphanage to their long and grow- 
ing list. Some 200 pounds of clothing, col- 
lected by marine wives in Hawali, has been 
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delivered to the 500 children at the St. Paul 
de Charles Orphanage. 

A marine helicopter crewman who helped 
give out the clothes, said it is debatable who 
gets more satisfaction in the effort. 

“This time yesterday,” he said, “I was on 
a combat mission. Today, I’m giving clothes 
to kids. This job is more satisfying. Maybe 
it’s more important, too.” 

At Da Nang, Sgt. John Moss, of Costa 
Mesa, Calif., has found another way to wage 
this war of friendship. About 4 months ago, 
he bought a small horse. Since that time, he 
has been in the ponyride business. 

“When I show up with Willie, the horse,” 
he says, “kids come running from every- 
where. War is bad business, especially for 
the kids. Taking them for a ride. makes 
them forget the ugly things for a while. For 
a few moments, each one of them is very 
happy. 

“You know what?” he added, “I even for- 
get the bad stuff myself.” ; 

The marines are waging this war of friend- 
ship with every weapon they have. Friend- 
ship sometimes comes in a can—a can of C- 
rations in the outstretched hand of a ma- 
rine—for wars have traditionally produced 
scared, hungry people—and big, friendly 
marines. 

Friendship sometimes comes in a bottle of 
pills or sirup—a bottle of modern science 
to treat such things as pneumonia where a 
pack of herbs on a victim’s chest had been 
the remedy. 

Friendship comes in the battle-scarred 
hands of a marine infantryman, teaching a 
Vietnamese boy to count in English; or 
hands giving what is probably the first real 
doll to a little girl destined by the fate of 
guerrilla warfare to spend her youth in an 
orphanage. 

Friendship, the marines have learned, is 
the weapon to win this war within the Viet- 
nam war. 

_ “The Vietcong,” says Lt. Col. David Clem- 
ent, “have neither the firepower nor the 
reserve to counter us. When we can swim 
in the sea of people as well as they can, 
then we're going to win.” 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, in addi- 
tion I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a statement by Adm. 
Arleigh Burke, of the Center for Strategic 
Studies, which is perinent to the matter 
under discussion today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: Harty 


STATEMENT ON VIETNAM TO THE HOUSE FOR- 
EIGN AFFAIRS SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE FAR 
East AND THE PACIFIC BY ARLEIGH BURKE, 
FEBRUARY 9, 1966 
The North Vietnamese have failed to give 

any indications whatever of a willingness to 

negotiate the conflict in South Vietnam ex- 
cept on terms which would essentially re- 
quire the withdrawal of U.S. forces and in- 
fluence from southeast Asia, and specifically 

South Vietnam, and thereby abandon the 

free people of southeast Asia to eventual 

Communist domination. 

These conditions are, of course, unaccept- 
able to the United States because they are 
inimical to our national interests and secur- 
ity as well as to the interests of the free 
people of Asia. i 

And yet the North Vietnamese battalions 
which have been sent into South Vietnam 
have been badly mauled by the military 
power of South, Vietnam and the United 
States. The Vietcong, controlled by Hanol, 
have had most of their terrorist operations 
thwarted, although they have been successful 
in some of their terrorist activities against 
both the South Vietnamese and the United 
States and allied forces. 

North Vietnam is a small country whose 
war effort is supported by both the Soviet 
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Union and Communist China. North Viet- 
nam could not continue its aggressive pene- 
tration into South Vietnam without this 
heavy support. ' 

An examination of the relative power 
available to South Vietnam and the United 
States, and that available to North Vietnam 
and its Communist allies, clearly indicates 
that North Vietnam cannot hope to succeed 
in its efforts to conquer South Vietnam as 
long as both sides continue to fight. 

Under these circumstances, then, it is de- 
sirable to examine why it is that North Viet- 
nam continues in her efforts to take over 
South Vietnam when her prospects for suc- 
cess appear to be so small, 

It is evident from the events of the past 
seyeral months that the North Vietnamese 
have not been convinced that they cannot be 
successful. 

There are three possible reasons which 
Ho Chi Minh and his advisers may have for 
their conviction that if they fight hard 
enough and long enough, they will be suc- 
cessful, 

The first is that they may hope for a spec- 
tacular military disaster to some elements of 
the United States and allied forces now in 
South Vietnam. If military disaster should 
occur to our forces in South Vietnam, the 
North Vietnamese might expect that the peo- 
ple and the Government of the United States 
would be so shaken that they would with- 
draw our military forces in support of South 
Vietnam. 

This possibility, I believe, is remote. 

The second and more probable possibility 
is rooted in the history of Vietnam. The 
Vietnamese fought against.the French for 
years. In the first 7 or 8 years the Viet- 
namese were defeated time after time. After 
years of this seemingly hopeless struggle, 
they eventually defeated the French on the 
battlefield at Dienbienphu. : 

Dienbienphu has great significance. In 
this battle a European army was defeated 
by an oriental army. In this battle a mod- 
ern European army equipped with modern 
weapons was defeated by indigenous forces 
largely equipped with obsolete or captured 
weapons. In this battle an army of a nation 
which had both air and naval support was 
defeated by an army which had neither. 

The significant point of the eampaign ter- 
minating the battle of Dienbienphu was that 
the persistence, stamina, and will to win of 
the Vietnamese forced an ignominious defeat 
upon a powerful Western nation, 

But as has been pointed out by many 
writers, the French campaign in Indochina 
failed not primarily because of the combat 
conditions in Indochina, but because of the 
conditions in Paris. The French Government 
and the French people had lost their will to 
resist the Communist takeover of the Far 
East. The sacrifice of many gallant French 
soldiers was in vain because the French peo- 
ple and the French Government withdrew 
their support of the campaign in Indochina, 
and France was again defeated. 

The gradual reduction of the will to resist 
communism in France was not an accidental 
event. There were at that time many Com- 
munist organizations in France, the principal 
one being the Communist Party, which con- 
tinuously conducted psychological warfare on 
the French people and the French Govern- 
ment. They were ably supported by Com- 
munist- sponsored organizations in other 
countries. They were also supported by non- 
Communist organizations and people in 
France who unwittingly accepted the Com- 
munist propaganda as being true. Impor- 
tant segments of the French mass media 
supported for one reason or another the 
Communist-front groups in the manipulation 
of public opinion in order to reduce popular 
support of the Government’s resistance to 
Communist aggression. It is interesting to 
note that the insistence of the French Com- 
munist Party on giving in to the demands of 
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Ho Chi Minh led to their complete ouster 
from the French Government under Premier 
Ramadier. The French electorate apparently 
had enough of the Communists in 1947, but 
the continual governmental paralysis served 
to weaken the French commitment in Indo- 
china, The ultimate result was that as far 
as France was concerned, she eventually sur- 
rendered southeast Asia to the Communists, 

The important point here is that the North 
Vietnamese proved to themselves that if they 
continued aggressive military and terrorist 
operations against France, and at the same 
time the whole Communist apparatus. con- 
ducted psychological warfare in France 
against further resistance to Communist 
domination of Indochina, they would drive 
out the French. At first they failed. Even- 
tually they succeeded. 

Therefore, it is possible that Ho Chi Minh 
and his advisers are convinced that if they 
do fight hard enough and long enough and 
conduct a sufficient number of terrorist 
operations, and if at the same time the 
worldwide Communist movement conducts 
a global psychological warfare campaign di- 
rected at the United States and other free 
world nations, they will be able to repeat 
their victory over France, and the United 
States will eventually withdraw, with the 
consequences of their victory over the most 
powerful nation being inspiration for further 
aggressions with good chance of success. In 
short, they may believe that they have 
greater stamina than the United States, and 
that the losses they will surely suffer will be 
more than counterbalanced by the tremen- 
dous gains accruing to the Communists if 
the United States suffers military or diplo- 
matic defeat. 

The third possibility is that the North 
Vietnamese may be convinced that the 
United States will eventually negotiate on 
their terms, with perhaps some face-saving 
device for the United States and our allies. 
The United States has made extraordinary 
and unprecedented efforts to negotiate in 
South Vietnam. The United States has made 
many suggestions as to how these negotia- 
tions could take place, and all of them have 
been rudely rebuffed by Hanoi. The North 
Vietnamese may believe that if they continue 
their aggression and if the heavy propaganda 
is continued, the time will come when they 
can offer to negotiate under such conditions 
that South Vietnam will come under com- 
plete Communist control through negotia- 
tion, They may believe that the public 
demonstrations and many statements of 
prominent U.S. citizens indicate that even- 
tually the majority of the people of the 
United States and the U.S. Government will 
be willing to accept Communist domination 
of all of southeast Asia in the name of peace. 

Although the split between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China has been 
widened and intensified, it behooves us to 
be realistic about the reasons for the split. 
Both Communist hierarchies intend for com- 
munism to dominate the world, and as Hitler 
did, they have repeatedly said so. The So- 
viet Union believes that the most efficient 
way to accomplish this is through a détente 
and boring from within. The Chinese Com- 
munists believe that the only way is through 
violent revolution. 

It is probable that these differences of 
opinion will continue to intensify, and there 
may even be border clashes and actual com- 
bat between the Soviet Union and Red China. 
But as long as Russia and China are ruled 
by Communists, they will both attempt to 
destroy all non-Communist nations and to 
extend their control and domain over the 
world. Therefore I do not anticipate that 
the Soviet Union will, in any meaningful 
way, help us out in the long run. The So- 
viets may try to create conditions in which 
Red China and the United States are locked 
in direct conflict, in the hopes that we both 
will wear ourselves out, and the Soviet Union 
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could then, in our weakened condition, both 
take charge of the worldwide Communist 
movement and dominate most of the world. 

Is this be true, then the Soviet Union, as 
one of the principal patrons of the Viet- 
namese war, will be interested in keeping 
us embroiled in Vietnam for as long a period 
as possible. te 

Grave choices now confront the United 
States, but so they have for a number of 
years in Vietnam. If we withdraw from 
South Vietnam either because of a military 
defeat or by means of negotiation, and South 
Vietnam comes under the control of the 
Communists, we will soon have lost our 
leading position in the world. į 
; t if we escalate slowly, as has beer 
advocated? Slow escalation means protract- 
ing the war—not only timewise but cost- 
wise. If there is any one lesson of past 
cold war crises, that Is to act swiftly before 
the Communists compound and complicate 
the crisis, On the other hand, if we follow 
escalation a bit at a time, the total cost to 
the United States for eventually freeing 
South Vietnam from the Communists most 
likely will be greater in both men and 
resources. 
~ What is the alternative? It is to take the 
difficult step of not only increasing the in- 
tensity of the war on the ground, but also 
blockading North Vietnam, mining Haiphong 
harbor, destroying all the military installa- 
tions in North Vietnam regardless of their 
location, and using whatever means are 
necessary to prevent Communist supplies 
from coming into South Vietnam through 
Laos and Cambodia. 

Some say this course of action runs the 
risk of direct conflict with Red China. It 
does, but the present course does too. The 
new course would make it Red China’s clear- 
cut decision to initiate or not to initiate that 
conflict. The military operations can be 
suspended at any time if the North Viet- 
namese simply withdraw from their aggres- 
sive actions to take over their neighbor to the 
south, 

The present course of piecemeal escalation, 

however, runs a greater risk of bringing in 
8 China by piecemeal decisions on her 
part. 
Finally, there is one overwhelming conclu- 
sion about the war in southeast Asia: until 
the North Vietnamese and their sponsors are 
convinced that we really intend to prevent 
their takeover of South Vietnam, they will 
continue their aggression. 


Mr, SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
rise in support of S. 2791, a bill to au- 
thorize the supplemental appropriation 
of 84.8 billion for military procurement 
made necessary by the fighting in South 
Vietnam. 

This measure, as it has been outlined 
for us by the experienced, respected, and 
wise chairman of the Committee on 
Armed Services, would approve the 
appropriation of funds for the purchase 
of weapons; for military construction 
projects; and for various research, de- 
velopment, test and evaluation pro- 
grams. Of the $4.8 billion involved, 
$3.4 billion is needed immediately for 
aircraft, missiles, tracked vehicles, am- 
munition, spare parts, and other types 
of hardware used by our fighting men 
in southeast Asia. A large proportion 
of this equipment is required to replace 
materials already destroyed or expended 
in combat. 

Every member of the Committee on 
Armed Forces, after hearing expert 
testimony, agreed that this authorization 
was vital to our troops on the battle- 
field, if they are to carry out the mis- 
sions assigned to them. It is imperative 
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to eliminate the shortages that now 
exist and that will worsen if not quickly 
remedied. -If we delay further in the 
passage of this authorization, we will 
have to assume responsibility for an in- 
creased number of American wounded 
and dead. 

Mr. President, the Senate has been 
deliberating over S. 2791 since Wednes- 
day of last week. During that time, 
several Senators have pointed out the 
fact that there is no language in this 
measure either defending or challenging 
the current policies of the United States 
in southeast Asia. All that this par- 
ticular legislation seeks to do is to make 
possible the appropriation of the moneys 
required to maintain military personnel 
already operating in a perilous and 
dangerous combat zone. It would assure 
that those men have enough of the best 
equipment which we back home, can and 
must supply, in order that they can do 
the jobs assigned to them by their grate- 
ful Government. 

Is this not the least that we can do 
for those men who daily risk their lives? 
Is it too much to ask that we curb our 
tongues, suppress our desire to demon- 
strate our knowledge with respect to 
foreign policy matters, at least until this 
bread, butter, and guns bill is out of the 
way? Would the sacrifice we would be 
making be anywhere equivalent to that 
which our boys overseas are making? 
I think not. 

Today, over 200,000 American troops 
are stationed in South Vietnam; an ad- 
ditional 100,000 are based in Thailand 
and patrol the waters off the coast of 
southeast Asia. These young men are 
not architects of foreign policy. They 
are not privileged to sit in the councils 
that guide this Nation’s destiny. They 
are given orders by their superior officers, 
and in the highest tradition of service 
to their country, they carry those: orders 
out as efficiently and effectively as they 
can with that equipment which they 
have at hand. I say again, we supply 
that equipment and it is up to us, the 
Congress, to make certain that the sol- 
diers and sailors, airmen and marines, 
have in hand the tools to accomplish 
their assigned tasks with a minimum of 
personal risk and a maximum of 
effectiveness. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that I 
could stand to bear my share of the 
burden of guilt that would fall on the 
shoulders of Congress should we fail to 
discharge our responsibility to those men 
in southeast Asia who look to us for life- 
giving support. 

I cannot believe that any Member of 
this body would want to accept the snuff- 
ing out of an American life because a ma- 
rine ran out of ammunition or an infan- 
tryman could not be given sufficient air 
cover. 

For this reason alone, S. 2791 merits 
immediate and unequivocal Senate ap- 
proval. The chairman and members of 
the Committee on Armed Services have 
sculptured this measure so that it is able 
to stand by itself, divorced from ques- 
tions of our overall policy in Vietnam. 

But while I have the utmost respect 
and admiration for the distinguished 
gentleman from Georgia, I personally 
cannot dissociate this bill from the 
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South Vietnam. 

Mr. President, there is no question 
that Congress could bring about a direct 
confrontation with the President of the 
United States over the policy currently 
being followed in southeast Asia by re- 
fusing to raise the money required to 
maintain our military positions in South 
Vietnam. But, were we to do so, let us 
remember that we would make it impos- 
sible for the President to carry out his 
constitutional responsibilities of direct- 
ing this Nation’s foreign policy, and his 
equally. awesome responsibility of being 
this Nation’s Commander in Chief in 
time of limited or of total war. Should 
this irresponsible course be followed in 
this particular instance, it is clear be- 
yond the peradventure of a doubt that 
the real losers in such a clash would be 
the young men serving in Da Nang, in 
Chu Lai, in Cam Ranh Bay, the men of 
the Ist Cavalry, the men of the 3d Ma- 
rine Division, the pilots of helicopters 
and warplanes who—deprived of the 
means to wage battle—would be quickly 
driven into the sea by the onslaught of 
a determined and implacable enemy. 

Mr. President, it has been stated by 
some that the consideration of S. 2791 
offers the Senate a prime opportunity to 
question and attempt to change our pol- 
icies and programs in Vietnam. They 
believe this body should extend its de- 
liberations to criticize every facet of a 
policy that has already been scrupu- 
lously examined time and again by three 
Presidents, a host of administration of- 
ficials, and the Senate Committee on 
Foreign Relations and the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. A few Sen- 
ators would have us review again a 
course of action this country has been 
embarked upon since we adopted the 
program of aid to Greece and Turkey in 
1947, and—more specifically—since we 
put our hand and our seal to the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization in 1955. 

Even before this pending appropria- 
tion authorization was brought up, 
there had been countless hours of 
speeches delivered in this Chamber with 
respect to our position in Vietnam. In 
addition, there have been many days of 
nationally televised hearings before the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and 
every expert, every Senator, and every 
columnist has had his say, or has had 
his opportunity to have his say. With 
respect to those hearings, it seems to me, 
Mr. President; that from the discussions 
and the thousands of words which have 
been written by every real and every 
self-appointed expert on South Vietnam, 
there have merged only two conclusions. 
First, that the President and the critics 
of his policies in Vietnam, in truth and 
in fact, share basic common goals; sec- 
ond, that the critics of the President’s 
foreign policies have been able to find 
no shorter, no easier, no more logical 
paths to the goals which we all seek 
than the ones which the President is 
today pursuing. 

It goes without saying that today 
everybody wants a negotiated peace, and 
the President, if my memory serves me 
correctly, publicly and clearly made the 
point that he wanted a negotiated 
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peace—so long as we did not have one 
which would sell out the rights of the 
South Vietnamese people or abandon 
our principles in a wild and hysterical 
pursuit of peace at any price. It is 
obvious to all that the alternatives of 
abject surrender and retreat, on the one 
hand, and all-out nuclear war, on the 
other, are unacceptable. 

So far as I can determine, no one, 
from the President on down, likes the 
situation in which we find ourselves at 
the present time nor the situation which 
started developing in South Vietnam in 
1954, when the United States made its 
first commitment to the people of that 
country. Surely, the revered and re- 
spected President John F. Kennedy did 
not like the situation which he inherited 
in 1961, when the Communists began 
stepping up their activities against the 
people of South Vietnam. 

I should like to read some excerpts 
from the public papers of President 
Kennedy with respect to this subject. 

On September 12, 1963, at a news con- 
ference, President Kennedy was asked: 


Mr. President, in view of the prevailing 
confusion, is it possible to state today just 
what this Government’s policy is toward the 
current Government of South Vietnam? 


i President Kennedy responded as fol- 
ows: 


I think I have stated what my view is and 
we are for those things and those policies 
which help win the war there. That is why 
some 25,000 Americans have traveled 10,000 
miles to participate in that struggle. What 
helps to win the war, we support; what in- 
terferes with the war effort, we oppose. I 
have already made it clear that any action 
by either government which may handicap 
the winning of the war is inconsistent with 
our policy or our objectives. This is the test 
which I think every agency and official of the 
U.S. Government must apply to all of our 
actions, and we shall be applying that test in 
various ways in the coming months, although 
I do not think it desirable to state all of our 
views at this time. I think they will be made 
more clear as time goes on. 

But we have a very simple policy in that 
area, I think. In some ways I think the 
Vietnamese people and ourselves agree: we 
want the war to be won, the Communists to 
be contained, and the Americans to go home, 
That is our policy. I am sure it is the policy 
of the people of Vietnam. But we are not 
there to see a war lost, and we will follow 
the policy which I have indicated today of 
advancing those causes and issues which help 
win the war.” 


That was a statement by President 
Kennedy in 1963. It was about as un- 
equivocal a position as anyone could 
take. That was the President’s policy 
then; so far as the junior Senator from 
Florida is concerned, that is my policy 
today. 

Quoting again from the public papers 
of President Kennedy I read from a mes- 
sage to President Diem on the occasion 
of the eighth anniversary of the Republic 
of Vietnam. The message is dated Octo- 
ber 23, 1963, and is as follows: 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: On behalf of the 
American people I extend greetings and best 
wishes to the Republic of Vietnam on its 
eighth anniversary. On this occasion I wish 
once again to express the admiration of the 
American people for the unfailing courage of 
the Vietnamese people in their valiant strug- 
gle against the continuing efforts of com- 
munism to undermine and destroy Vietnam- 
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ese independence. The United States of 
America has confidence in the future of the 
Republic of Vietnam, in its ability both to 
overcome the present Communist threat to 
their independence, and to determine their 
own destiny. We look forward to the day 
when peace is restored and when the Viet- 
namese people can live in freedom and pros- 
perity. 
JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


I emphasize this line in particular: 

The United States of America has con- 
fidence in the future of the Republic of 
Vietnam, in its ability both to overcome the 
present Communist threat to their independ- 
ence, and to determine their own destiny. 


It would appear to me that the Presi- 
dent of the United States had no inten- 
tion of imposing on the people of South 
Vietnam any government that was not of 
their own choosing. 

I cite another quotation from Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s papers. At a press con- 
ference on November 14, 1963, the Presi- 
dent was asked: 

Would you give us your appraisal of the 
situation in South Vietnam now, since the 


coup, and the purposes for the Honolulu 
conference? 


The President replied as follows: 

The PRESIDENT. Because we do have a new 
situation there, and a new government, we 
hope, an increased effort in the war. The 
purpose of the meeting at Honolulu—Am- 
bassador Lodge will be there, General Harkins 
will be there, Secretary McNamara and 
others, and then, as you know, later Ambas- 
sador Lodge will come here—is to attempt 
to assess the situation; what American 
policy should be, and what our aid policy 
should be, how we can intensify the struggle, 
how we can bring Americans out of there. 

Now, that is our object, to bring Americans 
home, permit the South Vietnamese to main- 
tain themselves as a free and independent 
country and permit democratic forces within 
the country to operate—which they can, of 
course, much more freely when the assault 
from the inside, and which is manipulated 
from the north, is ended. So the purpose of 
the meeting in Honolulu is how to pursue 
these objectives. 


Under President Kennedy, in order to 
meet our commitments to SEATO and 
to the people of South Vietnam, we were 
forced to raise the level of our assistance 
and our manpower from a few hundred 
to over 25,000. 

Surely President Johnson did not like 
the situation which he inherited in late 
1963 and early 1964, when the Commu- 
nists, sensing and smelling a military 
victory, increased their pressure and 
their manpower moving from North 
Vietnam into South Vietnam. Again, 
more men were required to meet our 
commitments to South Vietnam and to 
freedom. 

It was obvious, and, in fact, I know of 
no men—even in the circles of retired 
military personnel—who contend that we 
would not have been driven out of South 
Vietnam and the people of South Viet- 
nam subjugated to the cruel tyranny of 
the Communists, had we not increased 
our manpower and our efforts to the level 
of above 200,000. 

I should think that every responsi- 
ble individual understands that America 
cannot simply abandon pledges that date 
back to the administration of Dwight 
Eisenhower. We cannot lay down our 
arms and abandon the people of South 
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Vietnam to bloody slavery merely be- 
cause it has become bothersome, expen- 
sive, or even difficult for us. 

Surely we have walked far beyond the 
“last mile“ in quest of an honorable 
peace in southeast Asia. American en- 
voys have traveled to all the major 
world capitals with which we maintain 
relations. In addition, they have gone to 
the capitals of smaller nations, and they 
have even made contacts with countries 
with which we do not normally have 
diplomatic relations in an effort to find 
some pathway, some partly opened door 
which might lead to the table where ne- 
gotiations for an honorable peace could 
be undertaken. 

At considerable risk to its men and to 
its tactical position, the United States 
ceased bombing North Vietnam for 37 
days while the first thrust of the peace 
offensive was launched. The only re- 
sponse to this pause was a demonstrable 
and provable increase in the infiltration 
of Communist men and arms from North 
Vietnam into South Vietnam, and an in- 
crease in the abuse and the invective 
poured upon this Government and upon 
its President. 

Mr. President, the government of 
Hanoi in the north, which is the father 
and sponsor of the Vietcong in the south, 
has left no doubt that it will continue its 
aggression until it has achieved its aim 
of conquering South Vietnam and driv- 
ing out the United States. They will 
pursue that course until they are finally 
convinced that we have placed a military 
victory over South Vietnam beyond their 
reach. 

Because we have seen that the carrot 
alone has no effect, we have been con- 
strained to reapply the stick. We have 
had to match force with force, to meet 
aggression with steadfastness and deter- 
mination. Our policy has revolved 
around this one, steady principle—that 
we will do whatever is required of us to 
preserve the right of self-determination 
of the people of South Vietnam. 

As the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations said on 
August 6, 1964, during the debate on the 
southeast Asia resolution: 

It should be made equally clear to these— 
meaning Communist—regimes, if it is not 
yet sufficiently clear, that their aggressive 
and expansionist ambitions, wherever ad- 
vanced, will meet precisely that degree of 


American opposition which is necessary to 
frustrate them. 


Mr. President, that was the statement 
of the distinguished chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee. 

The day after these words were spoken, 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, with only two dissenting votes, 
approved the southeast Asia resolution, 
which came to be known in some 
quarters as the Gulf of Tonkin resolu- 
tion. This resolution gave to the Presi- 
dent the support of Congress: 

To take all necessary steps, including the 
use of armed force, to assist any member or 
protocol state of the southeast Asia collec- 
tive defense treaty requesting assistance in 
defense of its freedom. 


Mr. President, I am convinced that 


Congress must affirm its support for the 
American fighting men in southeast 
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Asia—and for this Nation’s policies in 
that area—by passing S. 2791 immedi- 
ately and overwhelmingly. 

We must demonstrate conclusively 
once again, to both friend and foe, that 
the debate over American policy in Viet- 
nam does not show weakness or sharp 
divisions in our national resolve. We 
must prove and establish that, behind 
the clouds of discussion, there stands a 
strength of purpose and a unity of will 
that will not be shaken from within or 
from without. à 

Mr. President, there can be no greater 
indication of unwavering determination 
to keep our commitments, to live up to 
our written and spoken word, and to aid 
the people of South Vietnam, than quick 
and decisive action by the Senate of the 
United States on the passage of this mili- 
tary authorization program to assist our 
boys in South Vietnam. 

I believe that the overwhelming senti- 
ment of the Senate is as I have expressed 
it today, that the vast majority would 
like to get to an immediate vote for the 
reasons which I have outlined and for 
other reasons which I have not touched 
upon. 

When we do vote, I believe that it will 
be clearly and eloquently demonstrated 
that indeed a vast majority of the Sen- 
ators support our President and our 
policies in Vietnam, for, in my judgment, 
there will not be five votes against the 
measure. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the cur- 
rent debate on our Vietnam policy which 
has been continuing with increased con- 
fusion and dissention, demands, I be- 
lieve, that all Senators carefully assess 
the case that has been laid before us 
and reach that judgment which is re- 
quired of the Congress. 

We have pending a bill designed to 
provide the military means through 
which the thousands of American boys 
in southeast Asia can pursue our objec- 
tives there. Indeed, the funds sought 
involve their very safety and the success 
of their dangerous mission. 

It seems to me that there could have 
been a more appropriate vehicle for this 
debate. We could discuss a new Senate 
resolution rather than a supplemental 
military appropriation which involves 
the safety of our forces as well as the 
success of a military venture which will 
have a lasting effect on our global pol- 
icies and effectiveness. 

I do not wish to leave any doubt of my 
own position, which is based on expres- 
sions I have heard from my constituents, 
my work on the Armed Services Com- 
mittee and the Preparedness Subcom- 
mittee, and my personal observations of 
the situation in southeast Asia. 

Our commitment spans the adminis- 
trations of three Presidents. It is based 
on our sacred pledge to an ally, and is 
bolstered by the southeast Asia resolu- 
tion of August 10, 1964. 

My own conclusions are drawn from 
many factors, most important of which 
was my inspection of the critical points 
in Vietnam where we have constructed 
powerful installations, provided excellent 
facilities, and made plans for carrying 
this war to a successful conclusion. From 
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what I saw there, we are making great 
progress in aiding a people determined 
to preserve their freedom and in provid- 
ing a situation which will lend itself to 
the long-range political stability of the 
country. 

I believe the President has exhausted 
every honorable and peaceful recourse 
available to him in recent weeks. 

The 37-day moratorium on bombing 
North Vietnam was virtually unpre- 
cedented in the history of warfare. It 
made the alternatives crystal clear to the 
enemy and demonstrated our desire for 
negotiations to all the world. 

There were those who suggested to the 
President that there be additional delays 
in resumption of hostilities and addi- 
tional emphasis on our peace offensive. 
At that time I wrote to the President 
stating my views and commenting on the 
damage that was being done to our posi- 
tion by what seemed to be an indefinite 
but one-sided cessation of hostilities. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my letter to the President of 
January 28, 1966, be printed at this point 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It has been widely 
publicized that some Members of both 
Houses of the Congress have made written 
and verbal appeals to the Commander in 
Chief to continue the cessation of bombing 
in North Vietnam. These critics maintain 
that there are hopes for a peaceful resolu- 
tion of the conflict at this time, and that 
stoppage of bombing raids can further these 
hopes. If this would accomplish the desired 
results I would be in complete agreement. 

But every shred of responsible testimony 
that I have heard and studied and every ob- 
servation I have made personally in that part 
of the world, convinces me that these advo- 
cates of a soft approach in South and North 
Vietnam completely misread Communist in- 
tentions, strategy, and the will to continue 
a war which they belleve—perhaps rightly— 
they are winning. 

Our policy has suffered in South Vietnam, 
just as it suffered in Korea, from a too heavy 
reliance on civilian advice and a reluctance 
to permit the military commanders to ac- 
complish our limited military objectives. 

In my view, the opinions of virtually every 
responsible U.S. military commander are 
contrary to our present policy. They recog- 
nize, and I agree, that the present experi- 
ment in halting the prosecution of the war 
can prove extremely expensive in terms of 
American casualties. I strongly believe that 
we should resume bombing of targets more 
strategic than those that have thus far 
been hit, and that you give serious consid- 
eration to a port blockade of Haiphong 
which will partly seal out aid to North Viet- 
nam from the outside world. 

It is my further view that we cannot face 
the other alternatives, which to date have 
included suggestions which translate only 
into surrender and/or appeasement. 

Again I urge you to pursue strategic bomb- 
ing policies which will increase the pressure 
on the enemy to a degree sufficient to bring 
him to the conference table. 

Respectfully yours, * 
Howarp W. CAN NON. 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, what 


has happened since those 37 days? How 
confused our forces in Vietnam must be 
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to hear at this late date that the very 
reason for their sacrifices and risks is 
being strongly questioned at the highest 
responsible levels in Washington. How 
late an hour for some of us to rediscover 
the basic truths of the cold war and the 
basic nature of our adversary. 

The truth is that we are indeed facing 
a determined and capable adversary 
whose defeat will require far greater ef- 
fort and far greater sacrifices here at 
home and in the field than have been 
ventured to this date. 

This is the nature of the challenge to 
our will in Asia. We were tested in 
Berlin and in the Cuban missile crisis. 
Now our determination is again being 
tested. The stakes are different, but the 
game is the same. I believe that our 
response must continue to be firm if we 
are to continue our role in world leader- 
ship. 

I believe that, in the implementation 
of these policies, the course the Presi- 


_ dent is following is correct and inescapa- 


ble. Furthermore, in my judgment, the 
majority of the American people are 
behind the President. Americans are 
unwilling to write off the freedom of 
Asians to determine their own destiny. 

Our task for the present, then, should 
continue to be one advising the South 
Vietnamese in their drive to suppress 
aggression and to build their nation and 
their life as they choose. Concurrently, 
we should continue our initiatives to 
bring about the peace which is so essen- 
tial to progress in all of southeast Asia 
and the rest of the world. 

What we ask of the enemy in Vietnam 
is clear and simple. Secretary Rusk has 
put it aptly: 

We are not asking them to surrender a 
thing except their appetite to take over 
South Vietnam by force. 


Our objectives in Vietnam are limited. 
But our hopes for success are unlimited, 
for they reflect our hopes for our own 
people and for people everywhere. 

So, I urge my colleagues to suspend the 
argument of how we came to be in Viet- 
nam and instead vote on the bill at hand 
to provide our valiant fighting men who 
are giving their blood and their lives, 
the material and equipment necessary to 
do the job. 

I urge the Senate to take immediate 
action and pass the pending legislation, 
thereby supporting our American fight- 
ing men and affirming our support for 
the policy being followed by the Presi- 
dent. 

Mr. President, I submit we have 
reached the point where this debate—at 
this point in time—no longer serves a 
useful purpose. Let us be done with 
talking and get on with the more urgent, 
immediate need of supporting our mili- 
tary men in convincing our adversary 
that their aggression must be abandoned 
and the dispute settled by negotiation. 


OFFICE OF ECONOMIC OPPORTU- 
NITY GIVES POVERTY PROGRAM 
GRANT TO MARY HOLMES JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 
Mr. EASTLAND. Mtr. President, Mis- 

sissippi has been shocked over an an- 

nouncement from the Office of Economic 
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Opportunity that the Mary Holmes Jun- 
ior College has been given a poverty pro- 
gram grant of over $5 million for a so- 
called child development group. 

Mr. President, this is particularly 
shocking to Mississippi because this is 
the same organization, the same person- 
nel that so thoroughly discredited the 
poverty programs over the Nation in 1965. 
Out of a grant of $1,400,000 approxi- 
mately one-third was called into serious 
questioning by the U.S. Government au- 
ditors and has not yet been accounted 
for. 

Mr. President, I understand that this 
Mary Holmes Junior College is a shadow 
organization that is being used as a 
front to evade the necessity of consult- 
ing the Governor of my State upon those 
programs. It is also widely thought that 
this is a device to funnel funds into the 
extreme leftist civil rights and beatnik 
groups in our State, some of which have 
definite connections with Communist 
organizations. Mr. President, education 
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of children is the furthest thing from 
their minds. 

The Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee investigated this and made recom- 
mendations that these irregularities be 
thoroughly explored. It is my under- 
standing that the irregularities have not 
yet been resolved. Moreover, this ap- 
parently is a rival organization to other 
grants that have been made in Missis- 
sippi to reputable leadership. 

It is my opinion that if this grant is 
not recalled it will discredit the entire 
program not only in Mississippi but over 
the Nation. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, if there 
is no further business, I move that the 
Senate stand in adjournment until to- 
morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 
o’clock and 59 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Thursday, 
February 24, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the 
Senate February 23, 1966: 
IN THE Navy 
The following-named officers of the Naval 
Reserve for temporary promotion to the grade 
of rear admiral subject to qualifications 
therefor as provided by law: 
LINE 
Ralph S. Garrison John H. Hoefer 
Stewart W. Hopkins Jim K. Carpenter 
States M. Mead William S. Mailliard 
Chester H. Taylor, Jr. Alvin A. Peterson 
Edelen A. Parker Dallas F. Jordan 
MEDICAL CORPS 
Robert A. Conard, Jr. 
Richard H. Kiene 
Robert E. Switzer 
DENTAL CORPS 
Francis J. Fabrizio 
SUPPLY CORPS 
Charles W. Shattuck James E. Gay 
Leslie T. Maiman Paul N. Howell 
CHAPLAIN CORPS 
Ray C. Tindall 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Social Security Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation which would pro- 
vide for social security increases based 
on factors combining increases in the 
cost of living and the gross national 
product. 

I have long urged humanization of our 
social security system. The benefits we 
pay are just not enough. Sometimes the 
Congress just cannot keep up with chang- 
ing needs. 

My proposal is that we link social se- 
curity benefits to both increases in the 
cost of living and increases in the gross 
national product. The link to increases 
in the cost of living is obviously impor- 
tant to insure that our senior citizens 
are not hurt by inflation and declining 
purchasing power. I don’t believe it is 
enough just to guarantee senior citizens 
the status quo in purchasing power. 

I want to go beyond a cost-of-living 
rise. I want to have social security an- 
nuitants share in the American boom. 
I want them to share in the soaring 
American economy of the space age. 
The work they did in the thirties, the 
forties, and the fifties is an inseparable 
part of the soaring sixties. We should 
not forget our senior citizens. They laid 
ne 1 one for our present economic 

evel. 

The best way to have senior citizens 
share in the prosperity they helped cre- 
ate above and beyond maintaining their 
purchasing power is to link social secu- 
rity pensions to the rise in the gross na- 


tional product. The factor I would use 
is a 1-percent social security rise for 
every 2-percent increase in the gross na- 
tional product. This is because not all 
of the GNP translates into purchasing 
power increases for our people. 

I think that humanization of our social 
security structure along the lines of my 
legislation is an important aspect of 
creating a brave new tomorrow. 


Hon. Fred Ernst Busbey 
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HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. MURPHY of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, I was deeply shocked to learn of the 
sudden death of my very dear friend 
Fred Ernst Busbey, who represented the 
Third District of Illinois in the U.S. 
House of Representatives in the 78th, 
80th, 82d, and 83d Congresses. 

Fred Busbey was born in Tuscola, 
Douglas County, II., in 1895. He at- 
tended Armour Institute of Technology 
in Chicago, and Northwestern. Univer- 
sity in Evanston, III. He spent the ma- 
jority of his life in Chicago where he 
was engaged in the investment broker- 
age business until his retirement in 1958 
when he moved to Cocoa Beach in Flor- 
ida. 

Mr. Busbey was active in the Ameri- 
can Legion and Veterans of Foreign 
Wars programs, especially in American- 
ism and the fight against communism. 
As a member of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee, Congressman Bus- 
bey was labeled as a militant foe of 
communism. 


Fred Busbey’s dominant thought was 
the welfare of the Nation. He was al- 
ways an eager and able participant in 
the legislative proceedings in the House 
of Representatives and was held in the 
highest esteem by his colleagues. 

Mrs. Murphy, as well as the many 
friends in the Third Congressional Dis- 
trict, joins me in extending our heart- 
felt sympathy to Mrs. Busbey and family 
in their great hour of grief. 


Praise for LULAC 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to add to the praise already 
given to an organization which cele- 
brated its 37th anniversary this past 
week, the League of United Latin Amer- 
ican Citizens, commonly known as 
LULAC. I know, from personal experi- 
ence, of the fine work they are doing in 
promoting the welfare of U.S. citizens of 
Latin American ancestry. In my dis- 
trict, there are several active LULAC 
chapters which are especially distin- 
guished for their efforts to increase voter 
registration and participation among 
= members and in the community at 
arge. 

The members of LULAC in my district 
are also noteworthy for the strong social 
conscience which they manifest. They 
have often given voice to their concern 
about the general welfare at the local 
and State level, promoting not just the 
cause of their own members, but of all 
their fellow citizens. Their participa- 
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tion in Project Headstart in many com- 
munities is one example of their concern 
for all the members of our society. 

I would not want to forget, Mr. 
Speaker, the fiestas which the LULAC’s 
sponsor, which highlight the life of many 
communities and which not only enter- 
tain, but educate us all to the heritage 
which they possess. Such occasions 
serve a highly valuable function in pro- 
moting goodwill and respect among the 
peoples of differing ancestry who live 
together in our country. 

Mr. Speaker, I join with other Mem- 
bers of Congress in stating that the 
League of United Latin American Citi- 
zens is to be commended for the activities 
of the past 37 years and wished all possi- 
ble success for their future efforts. 


Watershed Projects Benefit Kentucky 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider the Watershed Protection and 
Flood Prevention Act, Public Law 566, 
to be one of the most popular and help- 
ful pieces of legislation enacted by Con- 
gress in recent years. 

In my home State of Kentucky, 143 
communities have requested assistance 
under the small watershed program au- 
thorized by the act. Thirty-five of these 
have been authorized for help in 
formulating a watershed project plan to 
improve resource use and prevent flood- 
ing of watershed lands. 

Twenty-three projects have been ap- 
proved for U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture help in installing the measures called 
for in their work plans, and the measures 
are now being accomplished. Two proj- 
ects, Twin Creek in Harrison County 
and Meadow Creek in Wayne County, 
have been completed. The 23 active 
projects involve a combined total of 1,- 
862,700 acres. Only three other States in 
the Nation have a larger acreage of 
watershed projects in operation. I be- 
lieve this record speaks well for my State, 
and it strengthens my longstanding sup- 
port of the program. 

I consider the record of accomplish- 
ments in the 23 projects to be unusually 
good. Of the 187 floodwater retarding 
structures planned, 70 have been com- 
pleted. In addition, 14 multiple-purpose 
structures have been planned, and 8 of 
these have been completed. Conserva- 
tion land treatment work is progressing 
well, too. In the Cypress Creek project 
in Union County, for example, more than 
90 percent of the farms are operated 
under conservation plans developed with 
the aid of the Union County Soil Con- 
servation District, and cooperating land- 
owners have applied nearly all of the 
measures needed for land stabilization 
and watershed protection. 

Total estimated cost of all the water- 
shed projects in operation in Kentucky— 
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both Public Law 566 and pilot—is $56,- 
301,000. More than 53 percent of the 
total is non-Federal costs. This impres- 
sive record of local financial participa- 
tion is conclusive evidence of the interest 
and willingness of local sponsors to use 
their resources to the fullest in develop- 
ing and carrying out project programs. 

Reduced flood damages and other di- 
rect benefits are plainly evident in the 
projects where some or all of the meas- 
ures have been applied. In addition, 
there are some important benefits from 
these projects that extend far beyond the 
watershed boundaries. For example, 
watershed activity in Kentucky has cre- 
ated more than 2,300 surface acres of 
water. These bodies of water have pro- 
vided more than 19,700 visitor-days of 
recreation since 1962. An estimated 349 
man-years of employment have resulted 
from watershed construction since 1960. 
Fifteen new industries or businesses em- 
ploying 774 people have sprung up be- 
cause of the watershed work. Another 
28 industries and businesses have ex- 
panded to give employment to more than 
800 additional people. 

These watershed project results are 
substantial contributions to the economy 
and general well-being of Kentucky resi- 
dents. I salute the local initiative and 
effort, and capable assistance from gov- 
ernment at all levels, that made these 
results possible. 


The Excise Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. TE NO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, when 
the Congress considered the question of 
removing certain excise taxes, I offered 
my wholehearted support, having intro- 
duced a bill to eliminate Federal excise 
taxes on communication services that 
would have infused an estimated $4 bil- 
lion into. our economy in the first year 
of operation. 

I supported this measure in the firm 
belief that Americans would rather see 
revenue made available by other means— 
by the resultant increased revenue from 
sales taxes or personal income taxes. 
This is especially true of the excise tax 
on telephone services and automobiles. 
The fact that these taxes require the 
greatest sacrifice from those lower in- 
come groups least able to meet this sac- 
rifice made me most enthusiastic about 
seeing the telephone and automobile 
taxes removed. In the hope that savings 
would be passed on to consumers, giving 
a solid boost to the economy, I voted for 
the massive cuts in excise taxes. 

Now this same Congress is being asked 
to restore the tax on automobiles and 
telephone services without taking any 
action on those taxes on furs, jewelry, 
cabarets and night clubs, television sets, 
sporting goods, and other more properly 
termed “luxury items.” 
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If additional revenue is required, why 
do we not turn to the untouched tax cuts 
on these less essential items? 

I cannot in good conscience vote 
against a measure I cosponsored a year 
ago when the same good reasons for 
eliminating communications taxes still 
exist. 

At a time when our Nation is being 
asked to exert every effort to finance our 
commitment in South Vietnam—at a 
time when the school milk program for 
our Nation’s youth is being reduced in 
the name of economy, it is inconceivable 
that the excise tax on mink coats will 
not be restored, 

Because the Congress is being asked to 
undo what was the greatest service in 
the recent excise tax cut, without similar 
action on the least necessary of cuts, I 
must vote against this restoration. 

If sacrifice is what is required, let us 
ask it of those who are best equipped to 
make that sacrifice. 

Unless amended, therefore, to reflect 
what I believe to be just, I am opposed 
to this bill. 


Estonian Independence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, on 
February 24, 1966, Estonians all over the 
world are recalling the re-creation of 
their free independent nation. Forty- 
eight years ago on this date the people 
of Estonia constituted the Republic of 
Estonia, and thus reestablished their na- 
tional independence which they had lost 
in the course of imperialist Russian ex- 
pansion toward the West. 

But the Estonian people were able to 
enjoy their freedom for merely two dec- 
ades. The new masters of Russia—the 
Communists—with their Red army over- 
ran and occupied the country during 
World War II. This flagrant assault 
against her peaceful neighbor initiated 
Soviet Union’s westward march for 
world domination. Thus, in it, the be- 
ginning of today’s international tensions 
and threat to peace may be found. 

Since this event, the Estonian people 
have been suffering under the oppressive 
yoke of their Communist taskmasters. 
Their lot under the Soviet neocolonialist 
rule has been of the vanquished; but 
they still have held fast to their con- 
fidence that Estonia will regain her free- 
dom and independence. Their hope for 
that rests in the main on the United 
States as the acknowledged leader of the 
free Western World. 

We recall Estonian Independence Day 
each year to reaffirm our friendship and 
support of the people in Estonia for 
whom freedom is still a memory and a 
dream. The Estonians who have come 
to the United States are a vital, con- 
tributing group of citizens. They know, 
as few can who have lived in freedom 
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all their lives, the speed and ease with 
which liberty can be stolen and the suf- 
fering endured until it is regained. 

Most of all, on this day we look to the 
future and resolve that we will never 
recognize the Soviet annexation of the 
Baltic States and we will never forget 
the true Estonia which must one day 
again be free. 


The Spirit of Estonia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
servance of the 48th anniversary of the 
declaration of independence of the Baltic 
nation of Estonia will be celebrated in 
the 12th Illinois Congressional ‘District 
on Saturday, February 26, 1966. One 
hundred or more Estonians will gather 
in Woodstock, Ill., to sing together, pray 
together, and to listen to speakers extol 
the great qualities of a people to whom 
tyranny and sacrifice are words written 
in lifeblood. 

It is my privilege to be listed among 
the speakers and to take to this patriotic 
gathering greetings from the legislative 
branch of the American Government. 
There is much I could say in the brief 
time allotted me about the history of 
their country in the four thousand and 
more years that it has existed. I might 
recall their stubborn resistance to the 
invaders who came from the north and 
from the east. I could recap their ex- 
istence as a part of Livonia, religious 
subjects of far-off Rome, and remark 
that their cities were members of the 
Hanseatic League when Estonia was part 
of the German domain. I could men- 
tion Tartu and Tallinn with the grand 
structures which date back to the 14th 
century or earlier and the impressive 
church edifices from which Communist 
overseers have forced the worshipers. 

But most of all will I think and speak 
of the spirit of the Estonians, that proud, 
free spirit which survives despite the 
terrors of conquest and subjugation, 
murder and rapine, and repeated re- 
prisals. I will speak of the great natural 
resources of Estonia, particularly the 
waters which surround it and the lakes 
which dot its surface. More than 1,500 
lakes are there, as well as the Baltic Sea 
and 2 of its arms, the Gulfs of Finland 
and of Riga. According to science “water 
is the major constituent of all living 
matter.” And so the people of Estonia 
survive and their spirits carry on in the 
pervasiveness of water—the patient, ir- 
resistible force of the tide above the 
surface and the ground waters which 
feed the springs, the fountains, and the 
geysers; waters which become waterfalis 
and rivers, gulfs, seas, and oceans which 
surround the continents. Water which is 
Self-fulfilling and lifegiving to others is 
the symbol of the Estonians. It may 
Serve both as a defender and protector 
and as a relentless enemy sweeping back 
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those who do not know its swift running 
currents and its unplumbed depths. 

To those Estonians, who will not hear 
me, I send greetings—wherever you 
are. I applaud your spirit and the in- 
ward strength which bears and buoys 
you as you work on, toward the ultimate 
freedom of your country. I applaud 
your great creative contributions to the 
countries and nations where you have 
gone to wait and work for that day of 
freedom. In my own congressional 
district are two young Estonians, Enno 
and Tiiu Nomm, who were admitted to 
the coveted Phi Beta Kappa chapter at 
the University of Illinois at the same 
time—a most unusual feat for a brother 
and sister of any background. But the 
spirit of free-flowing water is there and 
they sweep on. 

So may it be with you and your de- 
scendants, as you fulfill your destinies 
and share with your adopted countries 
the lifegiving energy with which you 
are endowed. 


Yeshiva Rambam Honors the Rabbinical 
Board of Flatbush 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on the 
occasion of its chai—18th—anniver- 
sary, Yeshiva Rambam recently honored 
the Rabbinical Board of Flatbush by 
conferring its scroll of appreciation and 
esteem. 

The Yeshiva Rambam is not a private 
institution. It is a school that belongs 
to the community which it serves faith- 
fully. In every congregation in the com- 
munity are to be found young boys and 
girls who acquired their knowledge of 
Judaism in that school. The Flatbush 
Jewish community feels the impact and 
carries the imprint of the scope and 
quality of its teaching. It is a living 
force that translates and gives meaning 
to the ancient wisdom of the Old Testa- 
ment for the use and guidance of modern 
Jewry. 

The Rabbinical Board of Flatbush 
consists of the spiritual leaders of con- 
gregations located in the Flatbush sec- 
tion of Brooklyn. Through the years the 
rabbinical board has supported the aims 
and purposes of Yeshiva Rambam. 
Every aspect of the school’s educational 
program is formulated and supervised by 
the rabbinical board in collaboration 
with Yeshiva Rambam. 

I look forward to a bright future and 
continued growth on the part of Yeshiva 
Rambam and share with them their high 
esteem and appreciation of the Rabbin- 
ical Board of Flatbush and the distin- 
guished spiritual leaders who constitute 
its members. 

My greeting to Rabbi Harezstark, ad- 
ministrator of Yeshiva Rambam, on the 
oceasion of this anniversary and the 
scroll of appreciation and esteem that 
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Yeshiva Rambam conferred upon the 
Rabbinical Board of Flatbush follow: 


Rabbi SIDNEY HARCSZTARK, 
Yeshiva Rambam, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Dear RABBI; It is a privilege and a pleasure 
to greet the supporters of Yeshiva Rambam 
on the occasion of its chai anniversary. 

Your institution was organized under try- 
ing circumstances at a time of great need. 
It has done a tremendously fine job and filled 
a great need in our community. 

It is only through religious instruction 
such as your institution provides that we 
can hope to eradicate crime and juvenile 
delinquency and promote ethics and morals, 

It is well that you use this occasion to 
honor the Rabbinical Board of Flatbush. 
Too frequently, our rabbis go unhonored and 
unsung, yet strive day in and day out to im- 
prove our well-being. I join you in extend- 
ing to them a hearty mazel tov and join in 
your prayer that the Lord may bless you and 
them so that your good work may redound to 
the benefit of mankind. 

Sincerely yours, 
ABRAHAM J, MULTER, 

Yeshiva Rambam is proud to confer this 
scroll of appreciation and esteem upon the 
Rabbinical Board of Flatbush. 

As a token of our high regard and gratitude 
and in recognition of their contribution to 
the strengthening of Jewish education in the 
Flatbush Jewish community. 

As ed members of the Rabbini- 
cal Board of Flatbush they have endeared 
themselves to their colleagues and the com- 
munity for meritorious performance and 
supreme devotion to the teachings of tradi- 
tional Torah Judaism. 

February 2, 1966. 

JOSEPH GREENBERG, 
Chairman, Board of Governors, 
SEYMOUR REINHARD, 
President. 
Isaac MOINESTER, 
Treasurer. 


“Candid Camera” Creates Comic Contro- 
versy in the Borough of Bath, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED B. ROONEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most popular tele- 
vision programs, “Candid Camera,” re- 
cently paid a visit to the beautiful little 
borough of Bath, Pa., in my congressional 
district, leaving in the wake of its visit 
some highly comic confusion and no 
little controversy. 

Last Sunday night, Bath and a small 
number of its residents appeared in 
filmed interviews on the nationwide pro- 
gram. The fanciful notion of the pro- 
gram's producers was simply to stage a 
public rendezvous between Mr. Ed 
Warnke, the popular and hard-working 
mailman who serves the borough's busi- 
ness district, and a lovely young lady in 
& flashy and expensive new convertible. 
The results were amusing when the pro- 
gram’s interviewers then began talking 
with some of the 1,736 people who inhabit 
Bath, checking on the rumors which 
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nearly always start in a small commu- 
nity when something like this happens. 

I am grateful for the national publicity 
“Candid Camera” gave to one of the fine 
communities in my district. And I here- 
with invite them to return, at any time, 
to take another look at the friendly, 
hospitable people who are the backbone 
of our American society. 


Action Needed To Put Interstate Highway 
Program Back on the Track 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
have introduced a bill to repeal the Byrd 
amendment and allow the highway trust 
fund to borrow from the Treasury to put 
the interstate highway program back on 
schedule for completion in 1972. The 
bill is a simple one. 

H.R. 13013 
A bill to amend the Highway Revenue Act of 
1956 by repealing section 209 (g) 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
209(g) of the Highway Revenue Act of 1956 
(23 U.S.C. 120, note) is hereby repealed. 


I am certain that most States are ex- 
periencing the same problem that our 
State of Minnesota is facing. The State 
department of highways is ready to go, 
but Federal funds are lagging behind. 

As a case history of the serious trouble 
facing our interstate construction pro- 
gram, I have unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp the following correspond- 
ence and report from John R. Jamieson, 
commissioner of highways, of the State 
of Minnesota. 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHWAYS, 
St. Paul, Minn., February 21, 1966. 
Hon. DONALD M. FRASER, 
Congress of the United States, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak Don: Thank you for your letter of 
February 9, in which you note that you will 
introduce a bill to repeal the Byrd amend- 
ment, This in our opinion is the most im- 
portant step that can be taken to put the 
construction of the Interstate and Defense 
Highway System on a realistic financial basis. 

A brief description of the status of the 
Interstate System in Minnesota is enclosed 
with this letter and will perhaps serve to 
emphasize the quandary in which we cur- 
rently find ourselves. 

The enclosure does not include the 5- 
month prolongation of the interstate con- 
struction program that now appears inevit- 
able, but this will have little effect on the 
problem that looms in Minnesota’s imme- 
diate future. As is indicated in column 8 
of the table on page 3 of the enclosure, siz- 
able Federal aid will be required during 1967 
and 1968 to finance the vastly increased con- 
struction activity programed for those years. 
Even with a limited extension current fund- 
ing procedures will make it impossible to im- 
plement this program. 
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During the next few years the Minnesota 
Highway Department is capable of complet- 
ing a great amount of highway construction 
if sufficient funds are made available. The 
first essential step which must be taken in 
making provision for adequate funding is re- 
peal of the Byrd amendment. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN R, JAMIESON, 
Commissioner. 
Enclosure. 
INTERSTATE HIGHWAY PROGRAM IN MINNE- 
SOTA, JANUARY 1, 1966 


There has been considerable information 
presented from time to time on the status 
of the interstate construction program, some 
showing the number of miles completed and 
open to traffic, miles under construction, and 
miles in the preliminary design stages. Most 
of these news releases make for interesting 
reading, but do not give the reader a clear 
picture of the status of the interstate pro- 
gram, as to the financing of the program or 
the possibility of the entire system being 
completed and open to traffic in accordance 
with the provisions of the 1956 Federal-Aid 
Highway Act which created the Interstate 
Highway System, as we know it today. 

In order to give a little better insight into 
what is taking place toward completion of 
the Interstate Highway System in Minnesota, 
a few statistics will be presented showing the 
status of Minnesota's interstate highways as 
of January 1, 1966: 

Miles 


Total miles of designated inter- 
state highways in Minnesota_ 


Open to traffic (includes 52.8 miles not 

completed to full standards) 5 
Under construction 
Preliminary engineering and/or right- 

of-way acquisition in progress 

This means, to complete on schedule, Min- 
nesota must complete and open to traffic an 
average of over 100 miles of interstate per 
year during the next 6 years. 

It should also be noted from these statis- 
tics that Minnesota has some work in prog- 
ress On every mile of the designated system 
in the State. 

The published construction program has 
been tailored to complete the entire Inter- 
state System in the State by the target date 
1972, after giving due consideration to the 
necessary staging in the more complex con- 
struction projects. The Minnesota Highway 
Department has the capability of placing this 
work under contract and supervising the 
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construction and it is confident the con- 
struction industry has the capability to do 
its part. The one element that is lacking in 
order to complete this huge and challenging 
assignment is an adequate supply of Federal- 
aid interstate funds as needed to maintain 
the construction schedule which has been set 
up to meet the 1972 completion date. 

As we see it, there are two things that 
must be done to make adequate Federal-aid 
interstate funds available when needed. 

1, Eliminate quarterly obligation controls 
to permit States to maintain an orderly con- 
struction contract letting schedule. 

2. Increased revenue for the Federal high- 
way trust fund so as to provide adequate 
funds to complete the Interstate Highway 
System on schedule and increase annual in- 
terstate apportionments to the States in such 
amounts as to permit the States to maintain 
realistic construction schedules. 

The present and future condition of 
Federal-aid interstate funds for Minnesota, 
as we see it, is as follows: 


Million 
Total Federal-aid interstate 
funds obligated as of Jan. 
— ee ee ee $514 
Balance, Federal-aid interstate funds re- 
quired to complete system 442 
Unobligated balance of 1967 fiscal year 
apportionment (Jan. 1, 1966) 157 
Estimated apportionment, 1968 fiscal 
OG. lee ook ae eee S E N 68 
Estimated apportionment, 1969 fiscal 
A) RE ͤ— epee ai ES TO 88 
Estimated apportionment, 1970 fiscal 
FFT. 1 A TR SS DSU e 70 
Estimated apportionment, 1971 fiscal 
Te peat SERS SS 18 eS IS RAE veo 67 
Total anticipated interstate Fed- 
eral aid which will be available 
to Minnesota under present 
funding setup 330 
Additional Federal-aid interstate 
needed to complete Interstate System 
in Minnesota. 24S 922 2 112 


1 Total 1967 fiscal year apportionment, $68 
million: first quarter allotment made avail- 
able Oct. 8, 1965; second quarter allotment 
made available Jan. 3, 1968; third quarter 
allotment expected on or about Apr. 4, 1968; 
fourth quarter allotment expected on or 
about June 80, 1966. Only three-fourths of 
annual apportionment will be available for 
obligation during this fiscal year (1966). 


Federal interstate funds needed to implement 5-year program 


[In millions of dollars] 
P. 
engineering, 
right-of-way, | Construction Total Apportion- | Accumula- 
railway, an contracts needed ment tive deficit 
utilities 
a) (2) (3) (4) (5) 
16 45 65 157 —4 
2⁴ 86 110 68 —46 
16 101 117 68 —95 
5 84 89 70 —114 
1 65 67 —112 


1 Balance, Jan. 1, 1966, 


A nominal 214-percent annual increase in 
construction costs would increase the $112 
million deficit by another $20 million. 

Attached copy of “Status of the Highway 
Trust Fund,” a part of a Department of 
Commerce, Bureau of Public Roads, news 
release, dated February 9, 1966, shows the 
balance in the trust fund on December 31, 
1965, to be less than $9 million, and expend- 


itures exceeded revenue by $266 million 
during the first half of fiscal year 1966 (July 
1—Dec. 31, 1965). 

Recommendations: (1) Immediate repeal 
of Byrd amendment, (2) adequate additional 
revenue be diverted to the highway trust 
fund to cover present cost estimates plus a 
reasonable increase in the construction cost 
index. 
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Taste IV.—Status of the highway trust fund 
[In thousands of dollars] 


Balance at beginning of 
period g 


Income: 
Tax revenue: 
Motor-fuel taxes (net 


after refunds) ..- 660, 624 1, 441, 651 
Less motorboat fuel 
revenue 1. 11,000 23, 400 
Net for highways.. 649, 624 1, 418, 251 
Trucks, buses, and 
trallers . 106, 102 241, 983 
Tires, tubes, and 
tread rubber 128. 395 254.054 
Vehicle use 10, 564 65, 103 
Total excise rev- 
b 804, 685 1,979, 391 
Interest earned 3 1,716 4,605 
era) ſund———— 70, 000 70, 000 
Total income 966, 401 2, 053, 996 
Disbursements for high- 
Vi | Cea oe aoe 1, 193, 131 2. 329. 971 
Balance at end of period... 8, 883 8, 883 


1 Transferred to the land and water conservation fund 
meg nce title II, sec. 202, Public Law 88-578, effective 
an. 1, 5 

The Federal share of the Federal-aid highway program 
is wholly financed by highway users on a pay-as-you- 
build basis. The Highway Revenue Act of 1956 (as 
since amended) levied or increased certain Federal excise 
taxes on motor fuel and automotive products, and ear- 
marked their revenue specifically to a highway trust 
fund, which is the source of money for Federal highway 
aid to the States both for the interstate and the ABC 
programs. The taxes earmarked to the trust fund and 
their rates (until Oct. 1, 1972) are: 

Motor fuel: 4 cents per gallon. 

New trucks, buses, and trailers: 10 percent on the 
manufacturer's wholesale price. 

Highway vehicle tires and tubes: 10 cents per pound. 

Other tires, and tread rubber: 5 cents per pound. 

Heavy vehicle use: $3 1,000 pounds annually on the 
total gross weight of vehicles rated at more than 26,000 
pounds gross weight. 

Under the Excise Tax Reduction Act of 1965 certain 
trucks and trailers were exempted from the truck excise 
after June 21, 1965; and beginning Jan. 1, 1966 the follow- 
ing taxes will also accrue to the highway trust fund: 

ubricating oil: 6 cents per gallon, if used for highway 
purposes. 

Parts and accessories: 8 percent on the manufacturer’s 
wholesale price of truck and bus parts and accessories. 


National Brotherhood Week, 1966 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr, CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
am sure all Members of this body are 
aware this is National Brotherhood 
Week. The national chairman of this 
year’s observance is a close personal 
friend of mine and a highly respected 
business and civic leader from Omaha, 
Nebr., Mr. V. J. Skutt, president and 
chairman of the board of Mutual of 
Omaha. I think Mr. Skutt clearly de- 
fined the purpose of brotherhood when 
he stated: 

Let us all, as Americans, join with one 
another and work together in a renewed 
sense of confidence and faith in our reli- 
gious beliefs and our national heritage. 


Brotherhood Week is sponsored by an 
organization dedicated to the highest 
ideals of our democratic society, the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and 
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Jews. This great civic group was 
founded in 1928, and seeks through edu- 
cation and discussion to promote mutual 
cooperation and understanding among 
the men and women of good will who 
belong to our beloved country’s many 
religious and ethnic groups. 

Its solemn purpose is to narrow the 
gap that separates the reality of our 
American society from our stated ideal 
of “one nation, under God, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all.” The 
National Conference of Christians and 
Jews is wholly supported by voluntary 
contributions from individual citizens, 
business firms, community organizations, 
and religious groups. 

One of the main objectives announced 
by the Conference for Brotherhood Week 
is a rededication to the basic ideal of 
respect for our fellow man. 

The President, in his Brotherhood 
Week Proclamation, has joined with all 
his fellow citizens in recognizing the im- 
portance of this observance. He has 
said: 

Brotherhood Week, 1966, brings with it for 
all Americans a poignant realization of our 
awesome moral responsibility to uproot 
* + + injustice. 


The conference began its Brotherhood 
Week observance back in 1934. It said 
then that: 

Brotherhood Week is not to deal with doc- 
trinal differences. It will not promote com- 
mon worship. It will deal with our rela- 
tionships as citizens. 


The first World Brotherhood Week was 
held in 1951. Now, the occasion is ob- 
served in thousands of communities, in- 
cluding many which adopted the idea 
even before the conference suggested 
that they do so. It is endorsed by the 
Governors of the 50 States, and the may- 
ors of most of our cities. 

Brotherhood has been described in 
these moving words by the poet, Joseph 
Auslander: 

Brotherhood is a dream we keep apart from 
cynic’s sneer and fool’s derision; 

Beyond the grasp of graph or chart. 

It is a hunger in the heart: 

And in the soul a vision.” 


Chester W. Nimitz 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD J. IRWIN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, Fleet Adm. 
Chester W. Nimitz was a man who served 
his country well. He took command of 
our Pacific Fleet at a time when its for- 
tunes were at their lowest ebb, only days 
after the attack on Pearl Harbor. He 
built that fieet into the mightiest the 
world had ever known and he led it to 
victory over the Japanese. When the 
surrender came that ended the war in 
the Pacific, it was Admiral Nimitz who 
signed for the United States. 

After the war, and even in recent years, 
Admiral Nimitz continued to serve his 
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country. Sunday he died. It is only 
right that we pause to pay tribute to this 
gallant man and to offer our sympathy 
to his family. 


Lincoln Day Oration of the Honorable F. 
Bradford Morse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, on Feb- 
ruary 12, the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Morse] delivered the annual 
Lincoln Day oration before the Middle- 
sex Club of Boston. In his eloquent ad- 
dress, Congressman Morse invoked the 
principles which inspired President Lin- 
coln and the Republican Party to na- 
tional leadership a century ago, and 
challenged all Republicans to carry forth 
the battle for freedom in our own era. 

In calling for a “new birth of free- 
dom” in these tangled and troubled 
times, Mr. Morse declared: 

We must recall that the keystone of free- 
dom is responsibility—and that the highest 
responsibility of a free political party is to 
govern—tor the people. 


Toward this goal, he called upon all 
Republicans to pursue Lincoln's vision of 
a party of the people, a great party of 
diverse men and women “joined together 
not because they share a common dogma, 
but because they share common goals.” 

Mr. Morse’s concise and compelling 
address merits the attention of all Amer- 
icans, and I would include it in the 
Recorp at this point: 


LINCOLN Day ORATION OF CONGRESSMAN F. 
BRADFORD MORSE BEFORE THE MIDDLESEX 
CLUB, BOSTON, FEBRUARY 12, 1966 


“Of strange, discordant, even hostile ele- 
ments we gathered from the four winds and 
fought the battle through—under the con- 
stant hot fire of a disciplined, proud and 
pampered enemy.” 

So said Lincoln in speaking of a Republican 
Party which was not then 3 years old. 

His words described the explosive emer- 
gence of a new force, made of shredded rem- 
nants of political failure, born to meet the 
troubled conscience of a troubled people, des- 
tined to preserve the integrity of a nation 
determined to destroy itself. 

“Did we brave all then to falter now? Now 
when that same enemy is wavering, dis- 
severed and belligerent.” 

These words, too, are golden with age, for 
though they challenge us today, Lincoln used 
them to chide Republicans a century ago. 

For Lincoln knew, as we must learn, that 
unity begets strength, that discord breeds 
disaster. 

Lincoln knew, as we must learn, that his 
party—our party—would deny its essential 
character and insure its own destruction 
were it to impose upon itself a discipline of 
ideological conformity. 

Lincoln knew, as we must learn, that in 
the rich soil of intellectual competition and 
honest dissent do free men grow and free in- 
stitutions flourish. 

Yet, Lincoln knew, as we know, that a 
house divided cannot stand. 

Lincoln knew, as we know, that a party 
partitioned cannot prevail. 
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Lincoln knew, as we have learned, that the 
Republican Party must never become narrow 
and exclusive—that it must include me- 
chanics and merchants, laborers and lawyers, 
teachers and tailors, farmers and financiers, 
men and women from great cities and small, 
whether their roots be in Europe, Asia, Africa 
or Latin America, joined together not because 
they share a common dogma, but because 
they share common goals. “* * * of strange, 
discordant and even hostile elements we 
(gather) from the four winds.” 

Can we pledge less than to form and fight 
the battle through for the goals we share— 
for the people, for the commonwealth, for 
the Nation? 

The road will not be easy. But we believe, 
as Lincoln told us, that the Republican 
Party is the best hope of the Nation and 
the world.” He warned our party that “their 
work is before them and from which they 
may not guiltlessly turn away.” 

Tonight we gather to pay tribute to our 
noblest son. Yet, as we honor his memory, 
we must respect his wisdom. As we salute 
his achievements, we must recall his ideals. 
As we invoke his spirit, we must heed his 
counsel. We must make Lincoln's dream our 
reality. For today, as a century ago, only a 
new birth of freedom can insure that a gov- 
ernment for the people shall prosper. 

We must free ourselves from ancient prej- 
udices which have shackled our past. 

We must free ourselves from archaic 
cliches which constrict the present. 

We must free ourselves from discredited 
notions which can but stifle our future. 

We must recall that the keystone of free- 
dom is responsibility—and that the highest 
responsibility of a free political party is to 
govern—for the people. 

We must, as Lincoln did, divine the aspira- 
tions of the people we seek to serve, and de- 
velop programs within basic Republic pre- 
cepts to meet these aspirations. 

Lincoln believed in the equality of all men 
before the law. And we can believe no less. 

Lincoln believed in providing for all Amer- 
icans an opportunity to achieve their high- 
est potential. And we can believe no less. 

Lincoln believed that government must 
seek to meet those needs of the people which 
they cannot themselves meet. And we, in 
this vastly more complex 20th century, can 
believe no less. 

For if we honor Lincoln, yet fail to respect 
him, if we salute, but fail to recall, if we in- 
voke but fail to heed, we desecrate his majes- 
tic memory. We dare not, we must not, we 
cannot, 

We must fulfill our pledge to the greatest 
Republican statesman to provide government 
for the people. 

As we go forward with our task, we echo 
the words of the poet Vachel Lindsay: 


“He cannot sleep upon his hillside now. 
He is among us—as in times before!” 


And we may not guiltlessly turn away. 


Hon. Fred E. Busbey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, we 
are all saddened to hear of the passing 
of our former colleague from Illinois, 
Fred E. Busbey. Mr. Busbey served with 
great distinction in the House for four 
terms and was recognized on both sides 
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of the aisle as an extremely conscien- 
tious, knowledgeable legislator. He was 
also cherished for his warm personality 
and the genuine respect which he had for 
his colleagues here in the House. 

During his service, Mr. Busbey repre- 
sented portions of the district which I 
am now honored to serve. He was 
always respected and remembered in 
governmental circles and in the various 
communities he represented in south 
suburban Cook County, and his untimely 
passing was noted with great regret by 
his constituents who still considered him 
to be an outstanding gentleman and 
warm friend. 


On a 4-Year Term for Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s recommendation to change 
the term of Members of the U.S. House 
of Representatives from 2 to 4 years has 
caused considerable discussion through- 
out the Nation. 

Public hearings are being held by the 
Committee on the Judiciary on the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution. 
This is a vital matter which should be 
fully debated, not only in the Halls of 
Congress but by the people across the 
country. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include my weekly news 
report to constituents of the Kansas 
4th Congressional District and two per- 
tinent editorials—one published by the 
Newton Kansan, and another by the 
Wichita Beacon. 

I commend these editorials to my col- 
leagues. 

CONGRESSMAN SHRIVER’s WEEKLY NEWS 

REPORT, FEBRUARY 10, 1966 

The President has recommended an 
amendment to the Constitution which 
would change the term of a Congressman 
from 2 to 4 years. 

This is not a new proposal. From 1789 to 
1960 there were 120 proposals introduced in 
Congress to change the term of office of Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives. Two- 
thirds of those resolutions called for a 4- 
year term for House Members. 

Legislation was again introduced early in 
1965 to extend the congressional term. None 
of these proposals have seen the light of day. 

However, the President’s recommendation 
has prompted new interest, and there is the 
promise of committee hearings. The pro- 
posal has stimulated a healthy discussion, 
both pro and con, throughout the Nation. 

During my 18 years of legislative service, I 
have learned something about both 2- and 
4-year terms. I held 2-year terms in the 
Kansas House and am serving my third 2- 
year term in the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives. Prior to coming to Congress, I served 
two 4-year terms in the Kansas Senate. 

The 4-year term does offer certain advan- 
tages. It permits more time to work on leg- 
islation. It gives continuity to the legisla- 
tive process. It reduces the time necessary 
to campaign for reelection. ` 
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However, the major concern here should 
not be for the Representative. The central 
questions should be: Would such a change 
really provide more effective representation 
for the people? Would it mean better gov- 
ernment? Would it strengthen the legisla- 
tive process? 

One of the principal objections to the 
President’s proposal is that the congressional 
term would run concurrently with the presi- 
dential term. A Congress elected on the pres- 
idential coattails would tend to be a rubber- 
stamp Congress, regardless of who might be 
President. 

This could downgrade further our doctrine 
of separation of powers and our system of 
checks and balances. 

The growing influence of the Executive to 
legislate as well as administer our laws is 
clearly evident by this very proposal. Leg- 
islation introduced a year ago by a Demo- 
crat won little attention from the committee 
or House leadership. But a bill recommend- 
ed by the President—drafted by the execu- 
tive branch and introduced in the House— 
promises to move. There are too many such 
examples. 

The primary consideration regarding the 
term of a Congressman today remains the 
same as when our country was founded. The 
legislative branch of Government must re- 
main close to the people and the Representa- 
tive must be responsible to the people who 
elect him. 


[From the Wichita (Kans.) Beacon] 
FOUR-YEAR TERMS? 


In 1787, in a series of articles now known 
as the Federalist Papers, James Madison 
wrote two articles advocating at least 3-year 
terms for Members of Congress. His argu- 
ments were much the same as those advanced 
by President Johnson in his state of the 
Union message when he advocated 4-year 
terms. 

Said Madison: 

“Some portion of the knowledge (of gov- 
ernment) may, no doubt, be acquired in a 
man’s closet, but some of it also can only be 
derived from the public sources of informa- 
tion and all of it will be acquired to best 
effect by a practical attention to the subject 
during periods of actual service in the legis- 
lature.” 

Said President Johnson: 

“The mark of government is far more com- 
plex than in our early years, requiring more 
time to learn and more time to master the 
technical tasks of legislation.” 

In the same year that Madison’s plea for 
long terms for Congressmen was printed the 
Constitutional Congress established congres- 
sional terms at 2 years. This represented a 
compromise between advocates of 1-year and 
3-year terms. 

The framers of the Constitution were 
vitally concerned that government should 
represent the will of the people. Thus, the 
elaborate system of checks and balances be- 
tween the executive, legislative, and judicial 
branches. 

Many political scientists and legislators 
have argued long and hard that the Consti- 
tutional Congress put too many checks on 
the efficient operation of government. Off- 
year elections have been deemed the nemesis 
of Presidential promises which have met 
Waterloos after midterm elections. 

To recount two: Franklin Roosevelt's pres- 
tige suffered a setback in the midterm elec- 
tions of 1938 and the Republican victories in 
the 1946 elections were a reaction to the fail- 
ure of Harry Truman to relax enough war- 
time restrictions in the early post-World War 
II months. 

Advocates of the President’s proposal note 
that it contains the advantages of a unified 
national government provided by parliamen- 
tary systems which elect both a legislature 
and a prime minister at the same time. 
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But the proposal does not provide for the 
principal check upon parliament—its ability 
to bring down a government and bring about 
elections at any time with a vote of no 
confidence. 

At the heart of the arguments is the prin- 
ciple of democracy. Proponents of 4-year 
terms argue that if democratic government is 
to succeed in today's complicated world Con- 
gressmen must have more time to devote to 
their legislative tasks and that Congress 
should work with the President rather than 
at cross-purposes with him. 

Under the President’s proposal, all House 
Members would be elected during presi- 
dential election years. This would tend to 
give a President a working majority in the 
House because presidential contests are the 
only national elections and usually the out- 
come of many congressional campaigns fol- 
lows the vote for President. 

Citizens should not be deceived about the 
fact that 4-year terms would change the en- 
tire complexion of American politics. The 
advantages and dangers should be weighed 
with full realization of their inevitable effect 
on American civilization. 


[From the Newton Kansan] 
Two-Year TERM BETTER 

President Johnson has proposed that the 
terms of Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives be extended from 2 to 4 years. 
One of the arguments for the change is that 
Representatives have to spend so much time 
worrying about being reelected that they 
can’t give their full attention to legislative 
matters. 

This argument, of course, has its merits. 
Seeking reelection every 2 years does impose 
hardships, both financial and physical, on 
Members of the House. 

But there are arguments on the other side 
that overbalance this one. 

Were Representatives to be elected every 4 
years during the presidential election many 
inepts whose sole qualification to office would 
be that they belong to the same party as 
the successful presidential candidate would 
be elected. This is true now, but it is also 
true that they can be tossed out by the 
voters 2 years later when they can't tie them- 
selves to the coattails of a popular Presi- 
dent. 

The 2-year term keeps the people in charge 
of one House of the Congress. Each election 
they can exercise their right to either ap- 
prove or disapprove what Congress has done 
during the past 2 years. And at the Presi- 
dent’s midterm they can do this without 
being influenced by the popularity of a candi- 
date for President. 

It is easy to see why the executive branch 
would like to see the terms of Members of 
the House coincide with the term of the 
President. 

But the framers of the Constitution built 
in a number of checks and balances and the 
2-year term for Members of the House is one 
of these devices. 


Commemorate Armenian Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN R. SCHMIDHAUSER 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. SCHMIDHAUSER. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to take this opportunity to 
commemorate the 45th anniversary of 
the revolt of the Armenian people 
against the Soviet Union. In 1921, there 
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was an uprising in Armenia against the 
Soviets who had a few months earlier 
taken the country into protective cus- 
tody, so to speak. Unfortunately, the 
strength of the uprising was not suff- 
cient to overcome Soviet power and it 
failed. Since then, Armenia has been 
subject to the rule of the U.S.S.R. 

It is always unfortunate, Mr. Speaker, 
when the aspirations of any people for 
self-government are denied expression. 
Surely in a democracy, we must always 
salute the efforts of those who seek free- 
dom and mourn any failures which occur. 
In that spirit, I join my fellow Congress- 
men in commemorating the 45th anni- 
versary of the Armenian uprising and in 
looking forward to the day when self- 
determination will be a reality for all 
peoples. 


Aaron J. Racusin, Deputy Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Air Force for Procurement 
Management 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee for Govern- 
ment Procurement, House Committee on 
Small Business, I have watched very 
closely the small business programs of 
the executive agencies. Since the De- 
fense portion of the national budget 
continues to overshadow all others, I 
have given particular attention to the 
services which are charged with the pro- 
curement of our defense needs. 

For many years I have been impressed 
by the energetic efforts of one individual 
who continues to give impetus to the Air 
Force small business program. Mr. 
Aaron J. Racusin, in a large measure, 
deserves the credit for the success of a 
dynamic program of the Department of 
the Air Foree. Such success can be at- 
tributed to the fact that he is an intelli- 
gent and extremely well-informed 
individual of unusual ability. Of great- 
er importance, however, has been his 
tenacity of purpose as reflected in the 
manner in which he has dedicated him- 
self to insuring that the small business 
community throughout the Nation gets 
a fair share of the Air Force procure- 
ment dollar. 

Mr. Racusin, originally a native of 
New York City, obtained his bachelor’s 
degree at College of the City of New 
York and a law degree at St. Lawrence 
University—Brooklyn Law School. He 
practiced law in New York City before 
serving in the Army Air Force. After 
discharge he served as an attorney in 
the procurement division, Air Materiel 
Command, at Wright-Patterson, Ohio. 
Thereafter, he served with the director 
of procurement at Air Force headquar- 
ters and later as Deputy for Procure- 
ment Management in the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Air Force. 

I join with Mr. Racusin’s many 
friends in extending best wishes to him 
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on his new appointment as Deputy As- 
sistant Secretary of the Air Force for 
Procurement Management. 


Keep Small Communities Alive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TENO RONCALIO 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I al- 
ways welcome an opportunity to call at- 
tention to new industry in Wyoming, 
particularly when its operation gives in- 
dication of the vast potential of the 
State’s attractive natural and business 
climate. 

Just this week, I had occasion to dis- 
tribute to visitors in my office samples 
of Wyoming cheese, handiwork of a 
flourishing dairy industry in Torrington. 

Perhaps the most remarkable aspect of 
this new dairy plant in Wyoming is the 
guiding philosophy of Einer Pedersen, 
general manager and treasurer of Wyo- 
ming Dairy Foods, Inc. 

Pedersen has given much thought to 
the development and growth of small 
communities and has said: 

It is important to keep the small commu- 
nity alive, and the way to do it is to develop 
homegrown industry that these communi- 
ties can handle. 


Naturally, there are limitations to the 
industry a small community can handle, 
but certainly the possibilities in agricul- 
ture-related industries have not been 
fully developed. The admirable growth 
record of Wyoming Dairy Foods Inc. is 
ample proof that a local community, 
working largely with local capital, can 
establish a solid, homegrown industry. 

Wyoming Dairy Foods, Inc., is a com- 
parative newcomer to the State scene, 
having begun operation in May of 1964 
with a total complement of three em- 
ployees. Within 16 months, it had ad- 
vanced to a staff of 23 with an annual 
payroll of $70,000—a boost to the econ- 
omy of Torrington and the entire State. 

The extraordinary product has won a 
reputation from coast to coast for its 
distinctive taste. 

The secret processes for Runesten, 
Wyoming Gold and Snowy Range cheese 
are stored in the corporation vault and 
in the mind of their originator, Mr. Ped- 
ersen, whose experience in cheesemaking 
dates from his native Denmark where he 
studied dairy bacteriology first at the 
University of Denmark, then as an ex- 
change student at the University of 
Minnesota. 

In 1933, Pedersen won his bachelor of 
science degree and soon entered the 
cheese business in Minnesota and then 
South Dakota. He first visited Wyoming 
in 1939 and went into the dairy business, 
moving to Cody where he developed his 
Runesten, a cheese he describes as “the 
Danish version of swiss cheese,” 

Pedersen moved to Torrington in 1964 
where he and other Wyoming residents 
formed Wyoming Dairy Foods, Inc. Here 
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he developed his Wyoming Gold and 
Snowy Range varieties. He says Wy- 
oming Gold is excellent for cooking and 
Snowy Range “a fine sandwich filler and 
good with pumpernickel.” 

Perhaps the most unique product is the 
cheese stick—about 4 inches long and 1 
inch square, covered with a protective 
wax coating and available in all three 
varieties. This is such a popular item 
that the Torrington plant is unable to 
keep up with orders. 

An estimated 50,000 pounds of milk is 
processed a day at Wyoming Dairy Foods 
and on a peak day as much as 3 tons of 
cheese have been made. 

Mr. Speaker, Wyoming is proud of Mr. 
Pedersen, the good people of Wyoming 
who have invested in this homegrown 
industry, and his fine product. Wy- 
oming Dairy Foods has done more than 
demonstrate Wyoming’s dairy poten- 
tial—it serves as a living example of the 
strength and promise of our smaller com- 
munities. The example merits the at- 
tention of other small communities who 
are determined not only to stay alive— 
but grow. 


Remarks by the President Before the 
Convention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. GILLIGAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. GILLIGAN. Mr. Speaker, Presi- 
dent Johnson in another moving speech, 
has given imaginative aim to his pro- 
grams for a Great Society. 

In a speech February 16 at Atlantic 
City to the American Association of 
School Administrators, he outlined the 
historic legislation of the Congress in 
1965 and then concentrated on educa- 
tion. 

He said he would send to Congress pri- 
ority requests to enlarge Secondary Edu- 
cation Act programs; double funds for 
Operation Headstart; obtain funds for 
the National Teachers Corps; pass a 
Child Nutrition Act which will help pay 
for school breakfasts for children. 

He also said: 

If education is to achieve its promise in 
America, it can not be done in Washington 
alone. Each State and each community must 
fashion its own design and shape its own 
institutions. 


The President sees a new and enlarged 
roll for our schools as the center of com- 
munity life. I share his hope that more 
adequate and expanded use of our 
schools can be made. 

He said in a significant paragraph: 

It will provide formal education for all 
citizens—and it will not close its doors at 
3 o'clock. It will employ its buildings round 
the clock and its teachers round the year. 
We can not afford to have an $85 billion 
plant in this country open less than 30 per- 
cent of the time. P 
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The text of the speech follows: 


REMARKS BY THE PRESIDENT BEFORE THE CON- 
VENTION OF THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS, ATLANTIC CITY, 
N.J., FEBRUARY 16, 1966 
I am honored to accept your award and 

happy to be here with the big brass of Amer- 

ican education. I might have been with you 

tonight under other auspices—except that 30 

years ago I left teaching for a different pur- 

suit. 

Tonight, our professions differ, but we have 
the same task: to build a society worthy of 
freemen. Two hundred years ago, our 
fathers laid the foundations. Two years ago, 
I challenged my fellow citizens to get on with 
the job. I said that we must build the Great 
Society in our cities, in our countryside— 
and in our classrooms. 

Tonight our work is underway. Much of 
the needed legislation has been enacted: 
more than a score of landmark measures in 
the field of education alone. 

It is a thrill to me to read the rollcall of 
these historic acts: the Economic Opportu- 
nity Act of 1964, the civil rights laws of 
1964 and 1965, medicare, the Natural Beauty 
Act, the Higher Education Act of 1965. 

And—not last and not least—the Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Education Act of 1965. 

Laws are only designs for achievement. 
The barriers we must overcome do not yield 
merely because Congress takes a vote or the 
President signs a bill. 

Two barriers are the most unyielding, each 
reinforcing the other in blocking our prog- 
ress, 

The first is poverty. We who have worked 
in schools know what it means for someone 
who starts life as a victim of poverty. It is 
a hard to teach a hungry child. Poverty 
breeds handicaps of mind and body which 
cripple him before he has a chance to get 
ahead. And we have learned all too well that 
poverty passes on its curse generation to gen- 
eration. 

The second barrier is racial discrimination. 
Because of it, children grow up aliens in 
their native land. For a ghetto—whether 
white or black or brown—is less than half 
a world. No child can be fully educated un- 
less his life is opened up to the wonderful 
variety this world affords. 

Two weeks ago, I called for the Interna- 
tional Education Act of 1966 to promote the 
worldwide commerce of knowledge—to de- 
clare that learning is not a commodity which 
can be confined at the water’s edge. 

Yet within our own country there are still 
racial walls against hope and opportunity. 
Between the slums of the inner cities and 
their spreading suburbs, there are gulfs as 
deep and wide as any ocean. 

If education is to be worthy of its good 
name, we must find ways to span these gulfs. 

I pledge to you that the Federal Govern- 
ment will not be a silent partner in this 
enterprise. 

I am sending Congress five top priority 
requests: 

To enlarge each one of the programs in the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act— 
and to make them run through 1970; 

To double funds for our imaginative and 
precedent-breaking Operation Headstart 
which will next year help more than 700,000 
youngsters from poor homes get ready for 
the rigors of learning; 

To fund the new National Teachers Corps 
so that our best college graduates can be 
recruited to work in our worst schools; 

To pass the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 to 
help pay for school lunches for those who 
really need them, without subsidizing those 
who can afford to buy their own. We also 
want school breakfasts for children who 
would otherwise start the day with empty 
stomachs. 

Finally—and this summarizes reams of 
recommendations in a single sentence—my 
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budget this year proposes a $10 billion Fed- 
eral investment in education and training. 
In 1960 the Government was spending only 
a third this much. The Office of Education 
alone will spend on programs six times as 
much as it did 6 years ago. 

And I promise you that this is only the 
beginning. 

Almost 200 years ago, James Madison de- 
clared that Federal and State governments 
“are in fact but different agents and trustees 
of the people, constituted with different 
powers, and designed for different purposes.” 
They are not “mutual rivals and enemies.” 
They are partners. 

Madison's definition has not changed, 
though the partnership grows closer and 
more creative. 

If education is to achieve its promise in 
America, it cannot be done in Washington 
alone. Each State and each community must 
fashion its own design and shape its own 
institutions. 

But we will need a common vision to 
build schools to match our common hopes 
for the future. 

Every school will be different, but the 
differences will not range as they do today 
between satisfactory and shocking, We will 
have instead a diversity of excellence. 

Tomorrow's school will be a school with- 
out walls—a school built of doors which open 
to the entire community. 

Tomorrow's school will reach out to the 
places that enrich the human spirit: to the 
museums, the theaters, the art galleries, to 
the parks and rivers and mountains. 

It will ally itself with the city, its busy 
streets and factories, its assembly lines and 
laboratories—so that the world of work does 
not seem an alien place for the student. 

It will be the center of community life, 
for grownups as well as children: “a shop- 
ping center of human services.” It might 
have a community health clinic, a public li- 
brary, a theater and recreation facilities. 

It will provide formal education for all 
eltizens—and it will not close its doors at 3 
o'clock, It will employ its buildings round 
the clock and its teachers round the year. 
We cannot afford to have an $85 billion 
plant in this country open less than 30 per- 
cent of the time. 

In every past age, leisure has been a privi- 
lege enjoyed by the few at the expense of the 
many. But in the age waiting to be born, 
leisure will belong to the many at the ex- 
pense of none, Our people must learn to use 
this gift of time—and that means one more 
challenge for tomorrow’s schools. 

I am not describing a distant utopia, but 
the kind of education which must be the 
great and urgent work of our time. By the 
end of this decade, unless the work is well 
along, our opportunity will have slipped 
away. 

Many people, as William James once said, 
shed tears for justice, generosity, and 
beauty—but never recognize those virtues 
when they meet them in the street. 

Some people are this way about rebuilding 
our society. They love the idea. But in 
the heat and grime, somehow they lose their 
zeal. They discover that progress is a bat- 
tle, not a parade—and they fall away from 
the line of march, 

You know that the job of building a better 
school and a better nation is hard, often 
thankless, work. Someone must take on the 
perilous task of leadership. Someone in 
shirtsleeves must turn ideas into actions, 
dollars into programs. Someone must fight 
the lonely battles in each community—make 
the accommodations, win the supporters, get 
the results. 

Many of you have endured this hard jour- 
ney from hope to reality—when the applause 
died, the crowd thinned out, and you were 
alone with the dull administrative details 
still to be done. 
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But this is how a Great Society must be 
built: brick by brick, and in the toil and 
noise of each day. 

We have so little reason to be discouraged. 
Others face tasks so much more difficult than 
ours. Only last week I sat across the table 
from the very young leader of South Vietnam 
and heard him say of his country: “We were 
deluding ourselves with the idea that our 
weaknesses could not be remedied while we 
were fighting a war. * * * We will not com- 
pletely drive out the aggressor until we make 
& start at eliminating these political and 
social defects.” 

The work of his government will not be 
easy. But these are not timid men. They 
have learned that government must meet the 
outreach of its people’s hopes. 

There at Honolulu, I pledged support to 
their plans for education in their country. 
This year alone we will help them build 2,800 
classrooms, nearly three times the average for 
the last 10 years. 

We will help them train 13,400 teachers, 
8 times the yearly average of the last decade. 

We will help them distribute nearly 6 
million textbooks. 

And we will help them educate almost a 
fourth as many doctors as the total number 
they now have. 

This little country maintains 700,000 men 
in its armed forces, over 2½ times as many 
for its size as we have. 

Yet, these leaders voiced no weariness be- 
fore the task of getting on with reforms in 
education and health and agriculture. If 
they keep their commitment, they will be the 
real revolutionaries of Asia. For the real 
revolution is to build schools, and through 
them, to build a nation. 

What they are committed to do, with our 
help, must be done under the most brutal 
conditions imaginable. Their civilian popu- 
lation lives in constant danger of terror and 
death at the hands of the Vietcong. 

Last year over 12,000 civilians were kid- 
napped or killed by Communist terrorists. 
There were more than 36,000 incidents of 
terror—an increase of 10,000 over 1964. Two 
days ago, the Vietcong killed 89 civilians and 
wounded 7 others as they rode on buses. 

Terrorism—deliberately planned and coldly 
carried out—continues to be the chef instru- 
ment of Vietcong aggression in South Viet- 
nam. It is not just a byproduct of their 
military action; it is the way they hope to 
win the war. 

Who—and what—are their targets? 
Schoolteachers and school administrators, 
health officials, village leaders, schools, hos- 
pitals, research stations, medical clinics—all 
of those people and places essential to the 
growth of a healthy, free society. 

This is the terrible scarred face of the war 
too seldom seen and too little understood. 
Often it is not even reported by our journals 
most concerned about the war in Vietnam. 
These incidents usually happen in rural areas 
remote from the camera’s eye. Observers are 
not invited when the Vietcong murder 
the mother of an officer in the Army of Viet- 
nam as reprisal against her son—or torture 
and dismember the master of a local school. 

But people who hate war ought not ignore 
this strategy of terror. 

What is its purpose? It is through fear 
and death to force the people of South Viet- 
nam into submission. It is as simple, and 
as grim, as that. 

And it must not succeed. 

If these tactics prevail in Vietnam, they 
will prevail elsewhere. 

If the takeover of Vietnam can be achieved 
by a highly organized Communist force em- 
ploying violence against a civilian popula- 
tion, it can be achieved in another country, 
at another time, with an even greater cost to 
freedom. à 

If this “war of liberation” triumphs, who 
will be “liberated” next? 
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There is a job of liberation in South Viet- 
nam. It is liberation from terror, liberation 
from disease, liberation from hunger, and 
liberation from ignorance. 

Unless this job is done, a military victory 
in South Vietnam would be no victory at 
all—only a brief delay until the aggressor 
returns to feed on the continuing misery of 
the people. 

We have the military strength to convince 
the Communists they cannot achieve the 
conquest of South Vietnam by force, 

But the building of a better society is the 
main test of our strength—our basic purpose. 
Until the people of the villages and farms 
of that. unhappy country know that they per- 
sonally count, that they are cared about, 
that their future is their own—only then will 
we know that real victory is possible. 

I came away from Honolulu filled with new 
hope and energy. I came away convinced 
that we cannot raise a double standard to 
the world. We cannot hold freedom less dear 
in Asia than in Europe or to be less willing 
to sacrifice for men whose skin is a different 
color. 

If this young nation—ridden with danger 
can show such determination, we, with all 
our wealth and promise, must be no less 
determined. 

Our time is filled with peril. So it has 
been every time freedom has been tested. 

Our tasks are enormous. But so are our 
resources. 

Our burdens are heavy and will grow 
heavier. But the Bible counsels that we “be 
not weary in well-doing.” The house of 
freedom may never be completed, but it will 
never fall—so long as you and I and those 
who share our commitment keep this vision 
of what we seek to build. 


Aaron J. Racusin 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. SMATHERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD remarks 
which I have prepared concerning the 
recent elevation of Mr. Aaron J. Racusin 
to the position of Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of the Air Force for Procure- 
ment Management. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STATEMENT BY SENATOR SMATHERS: AARON J. 
Racusin, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
THE AIR FORCE FOR PROCUREMENT MANAGE- 
MENT 
Recently an appointment was made in the 

Department of the Air Force elevating Mr. 

Aaron J. Racusin to the position of Deputy 

Assistant Secretary of the Air Force for 

Procurement Management. This appoint- 

ment results from recognition of experience, 

dedication, and unusual ability as demon- 
strated by a most deserving public servant. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Goy- 
ernment Procurement, Senate Committee on 

Small Business, I have been aware, for many 

years, of Mr. Racusin’s contribution to the 

small business community. With Mr. Ra- 
cusin in this new position, I am certain that 
the Air Force small business program will 
continue to grow and the small business- 
man’s interests will be carefully safeguarded. 

It is heartening to note that Mr. Racusin, 
a career civil servant who har worked at all 
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steps of the procurement ladder and whose 
experience and knowledge have made him 
particularly accredited, has been elevated 
to this high post. I am equally pleased that 
the Air Force has shown unusual wisdom in 
selecting a man of Mr. Racusin's caliber to 
implement the congressional mandate in 
behalf of the small businessman. 


The World War on Hunger 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, seldom 
do I include in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp testimony which has been presented 
before the Committee on Agriculture, 
but I am doing so today. The Secretary 
of Agriculture appeared before the com- 
mittee today in support of the concept 
of a world war on hunger and I feel that 
what he had to say is of such importance 
and such general interest that it should 
be made available at once to all the 
Members of the House and all those who 
read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The testimony follows: 


STATEMENT OF THE SECRETARY OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ORVILLE L, FREEMAN, BEFORE THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE, FEB- 
RUARY 23, 1966 


Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, 
President Johnson, in his message on food 
for freedom less than 2 weeks ago, proposed 
that “the United States lead the world in a 
war on hunger.” You, in this committee 
today, are beginning to mobilize our forces 
in that war. 

I sincerely believe that, as you begin your 
deliberations today, you have the opportu- 
nity to set in motion a policy and a program 
that will be heralded in the years ahead as 
one of history’s greatest steps forward. This 
policy, if carried out successfully, will do 
much to advance and insure a bright future 
for American agriculture. It will provide 
continued assurance of abundant supplies 
of high quality food and fiber at fair prices 
for all Americans. And it will firmly estab- 
lish the United States of America on a course 
of world leadership toward total victory in 
the war against hunger—a war against the 
enemy of all mankind. 

Victory in this war will save more lives 
than have been lost in all the wars of his- 
tory. In opening the door to achieving the 
potential of enough food and fiber to meet 
the needs of all people in all nations it will 
open the door to progress in every other 
aspect of their lives. 

To the millions of people in the newly 
independent and developing nations of the 
world, victory in this war means the oppor- 
tunity to realize deep and urgent aspirations 
for higher levels of living under freedom. 

To those in the highly developed nations 
that already enjoy material prosperity in a 
free society, it means continued growth in 
the future under conditions that make their 
freedom more secure. 

I suggest that never before have the Agri- 
culture Committees of the Congress of the 
United States had so great an opportunity 
to launch a policy and a program that means 
so much to so many. 


A NEW PROGRAM 


In this opening testimony on the food- 
for-freedom bill recommended by the Presi- 
dent of the United States I should like to 
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review with you the basic reasons for this 
new program. 

These reasons are to be found in problems 
facing the world. They are to be found in 
new conditions prevailing here in the 
United States of America. 


THE THREAT OF HUNGER 


The worldwide problem, only recently 
commanding widespread public attention, 
has been highlighted as a race between pop- 
ulation and food supply. There can be no 
better tribute to the breadth of vision and 
the high sense of responsibility of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Chairman, than the fact that 
you have devoted your first week of hear- 
ings to testimony on the nature and magni- 
tude of this problem from some of this 
Nation's most distinguished and competent 
authorities. 

You have heard lucid and compelling de- 
scriptions of the population explosion that 
has come upon us only recently as death 
rates in developing countries have sharply 
declined, 

You have heard how millions of lives that 
have been saved by successful public health 
measures are now threatened by hunger. 
Improved food production in these countries 
has not kept pace with increased needs. 

You have been told of the urgent impor- 
tance of policies and measures to control 
population growth in the developing coun- 
tries. But even if such policies succeed as 
Well as can be reasonably expected, there 
will remain an urgently critical need for 
food for at least one or two decades ahead. 

Some of the authorities to whom you have 
listened have been less pessimistic than 
others. But all who have given serious 
study to the problem are agreed that unless 
present trends are altered much of the world 
will face famine of massive proportions 
within the next two decades. 

Those trends, therefore, must be changed. 

President Johnson, in his message on for- 
eign aid and on education and health, ex- 
pressed this administration’s determination 
to offer help to those countries that seek to 
develop effective programs of population 
control. 

And, in his message on food for freedom, 
the President charted the course for help to 
those countries determined to become more 
self-reliant in providing enough food for 
their people. 

If these policies and programs are adopted, 
and if the developing nations will do their 
part, the trends that forecast the dark sha- 
dow of famine can be reversed. 

The population trend can be altered 
downward. 

The food production trend can be altered 
upward. 

It is with the latter that we are primarily 
concerned today. We are concerned with it 
in terms of its import for a world in which 
peace and freedom can prevail. And we are 
concerned with it in terms of its meaning 
for American agriculture. 


USDA’S CONCERN 


Long before American newspapers and 
magazines publicized world food needs in 
black headlines with even blacker forecasts, 
the Department of Agriculture was seriously 
concerned. 

For more than a decade the USDA has 
been involved in helping to meet the food 
needs of some 70 countries under Public 
Law 480. True, the extent to which our 
agricultural abundance could be used for 
this purpose was measured by that which 
could be termed surplus. Yet the $14 bil- 
lion we have spent in providing food and 
fiber to developing nations have done more 
than any other program in history to avert 
hunger, malnutrition and famine. 

Our Public Law 480 program has been in- 
creasingly directed toward encouraging eco- 
nomic development. We have consistently 
used our agricultural surpluses for assist- 
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ance to developing countries to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible under existing 
conditions at home and abroad. 

Five years ago, when I assumed the re- 
sponsibilities of this office, one of my major 
concerns was to insure that the unparalleled 
productivity of our American farms would 
be used most effectively—not only to provide 
a fair reward to the American farmer and 
abundant supplies to the American consum- 
er—but also to alleviate hunger and want 
in less fortunate countries. I have never 
been able to accept the idea that there was 
any real surplus, in human terms, as long 
as human beings, even on the other side of 
the globe, suffer for want of food and cloth- 
ing 


One of my first inquiries, back in 1961, 
was for an assessment of the extent of the 
need in the years immediately ahead. When 
I found that there was no ready answer I 
requested the Economic Research Service 
to make a careful study of world food needs. 
In October 1961 we published the World 
Food Budget, 1962 and 1966, 

This provided our first comprehensive 
study of world food needs. It helped to 
guide our programs to expand commercial 
markets for the products of American farms. 
It helped us to plan exports under our food- 
for-peace program. It highlighted the op- 
portunity for using food abundance to help 
build self-sustaining economies in countries 
receiving food aid. 

This effort was only a In Oc- 
tober 1964 we published the World Food 
Budget, 1970. This study presents the re- 
sults of an expanded effort to examine the 
supply and utilization of food commodities 
throughout the world. It assesses world 
food needs and highlights the food deficit 
that prevails in two-thirds of the world. 
It evaluates the possibilities of closing the 
food gap. And it outlines the problems in- 
volved in that effort. 

In its closing paragraph, the World Food 
Budget, 1970, presents the following conclu- 
sion: “While U.S. food aid will likely con- 
tinue to play an important role in helping 
developing countries meet emergency needs 
and achieve more rapid economic growth, 
food aid is at best a temporary and inade- 
quate measure. Higher food production is 
the only permanent way to overcome the 
food gap in most diet-deficlent countries, 
although in some countries, development of 
nonfarm resources will result in foreign ex- 
change earnings that can be used to pay for 
commercial imports of food.” 

PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S CHARGE 


A few months after the publication of the 
World Food Budget, 1970, President Johnson 
presented his 1965 farm message to the Con- 
gress. He said then: 

“The disturbing downward trends in food 
output per person in both Asia and Latin 
America in recent years must be reversed. 
And these trends can be arrested and re- 
versed only by a massive mobilization of 
resources in both the food-deficit countries 
and the advanced countries of the industrial 
West. 

“We must use both our agricultural abun- 
dance and our technical skills in agriculture 
to assist the developing nations to stand on 
their own feet. Under our assistance pro- 
grams we will make full use of the agricul- 
tural know-how in the Department of Agri- 
culture and in the land-grant colleges and 
State universities. We will enlist the sup- 
port and cooperation of private agencies and 
enterprises of all kinds. 

“I am asking the Secretary of Agriculture 
and others concerned to study and recom- 
mend changes in agricultural policy that may 
be needed to accomplish these goals.” 

These were the guidelines under which we 
have carried out studies to determine what 
legislation ought to be proposed as the cur- 
rent Public Law 480 expires at the end of the 
year. We studied the question in coopera- 
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tion with the Agency for International De- 
velopment and other agencies and depart- 
ments concerned. The President’s recom- 
mendations for a new bill are made in the 
light of two major changes that have taken 
place since Public Law 480 was enacted back 
in 1954. 


FOOD NEEDS INCREASE SHARPLY—SURPLUSES 
DECLINE 

The first of these changes I have already 
noted. The world situation in terms of food 
needs is much more alarming today than it 
Wes 12 years ago. 

The second change arises out of the success 
of our domestic farm commodity programs. 
With the legislation you enacted last year, 
and the laws already on the books, we have 
succeeded in supporting farm income while 
gradually eliminating unwanted surpluses. 
We now expect that within a few years avail- 
able stocks of most agricultural commodities 
will have declined to a level no higher than 
need for an ever- normal granary. It is there- 
fore no longer possible to envisage an effec- 
tive program of food aid based on surplus 
commodities. 

Our first task in developing a new program 
to meet these s was to examine, in as 
specific quantitative terms as possible, the 
extent of food needs that can be expected to 
occur in aid-recipient countries in the years 
immediately ahead. In this task we built on 
the information that has been brought to- 
gether in the World Food Budget, 1970, but 
we projected our estimates forward to 1975 
and beyond. We then related the needs thus 
projected to America’s capacity to produce. 

MEASURING THE FOOD DEFICIT 


In estimating the magnitude of the food 
gap we used grain as an indicator to simplify 
our projections. On the production side we 
based our assumptions on a continuation of 
recent trends in grain production in the de- 
veloping countries—rising at a rate of about 
2.6 percent annually, barely keeping up with 
population growth. 

On the consumption side, however, we 
recognized that recent trends are unaccept- 
able. Per capita consumption—now aver- 
aging 10 percent below minimum standards— 
has been increasing only about one-third of 1 
percent a year. At this rate it would take 
three decades to bring the calorie content of 
consumption up to bare minimum standards. 

This rate is clearly unacceptable to the 
hungry nations themselves. 

It is morally unacceptable to us. 

We therefore based our estimates on a more 
acceptable target that is within reach—the 
achievement within one decade of an average 
per capita consumption that would meet 
minimum standards, 

If agriculture in these countries fails to 
improve any faster than its present rate they 
would experience very little overall economic 
growth—because so large a proportion of 
their total output comes from the agricul- 
tural sector. This means that these coun- 
tries could not afford to pay for imports of 
food to fill that gap. It would have to be 
provided by food aid. Let's look at the mag- 
nitude of that food aid. 

Beginning at a little over 18 million tons, it 
would reach 25 million tons by 1970, 42 mil- 
lion tons by 1975, and 62 million tons by 
1980. 

CAN U.S. FOOD FILL THE GAP? 

Now let’s turn to the supply side. This 
represents the amount of grain that would be 
available for food aid—over and above all 
domestic uses and commercial exports—if 
American farmers were to bring back into 
production all of the acres now diverted. 
This is based on expected yields under cur- 
rent price levels, and therefore represents 
more feed grains than wheat, even though 
wheat is most useful as food aid. 

This study assumes that if diversion pro- 
grams were ended all diverted acres would 
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probably be back in production by 1970. 
That accounts for the sharp rise in avail- 
ability shown for the first 3 years. After 
1970 the more gradual rise represents an ex- 
pected increase in yields per acre. 

If we were to follow this pattern, by 1970 
we would be producing 44 million tons more 
than food aid requirements. By 1975 we 
would still have an annual surplus of 30 mil- 
lion tons, (Where would we put it?) By 
1980 there would still be a small annual 
surplus. 

By 1985 there would be no way to fill the 
gap. As President Johnson said in his food- 
for-freedom message, “the time is not far 
off when all the combined production, on all 
of the acres, of all the agriculturally pro- 
ductive nations, will not meet the food needs 
of the developing nations—unless present 
trends are changed.” 

This disaster cannot be averted by calling 
back into production all of our diverted 
acres and shipping the surplus to the hungry 
world. It is true that we could put these 
acres back into production. We could use 
them to produce some 60 million more tons 
of grain for use in food aid programs. If our 
commodity programs were adjusted so that 
at least two-thirds of this grain would be 
wheat (which now constitutes nearly 90 per- 
cent of our grain shipments under Public 
Law 480) the cost would be at least $2 billion 
higher than present programs. (This is as- 
suming that we would maintain farm income 
at its present level.) This estimate does not 
include the high cost of constructing in 
recipient countries the port and related fa- 
cilities that would be necessary to handle 
such an increased volume of food aid. 

But even at this cost we could only post- 
pone the disaster for a few years. The 
greatest cost would be the lost years—the 
years during which those massive amounts 
of our grain would serve as a crutch—as a 
deterrent to delay action on the part of re- 
cipient countries to help themselves. We 
would be contributing to, rather than work- 
ing to prevent, that disaster. 


ONLY ONE SOLUTION 


The disaster can be averted in only one 
way—by greatly accelerating the expansion 
of food production within the hungry na- 
tions themselves. 

There is no time to be lost. The hungry 
nations are faced with a tremendous task in 
increasing their agricultural productivity. 
Those most densely populated will have to 
do it the hard way by increasing yields, for 
they already have under cultivation most of 
their available acres. 

Their efforts to increase yields face many 
serious roadblocks. Some of them even lack 
sufficient government stability for the estab- 
lishment of effective policies. Most of them 
lack incentives adequate to make it worth 
while for farmers to make any great effort to 
produce more. They face low rates of 
literacy, lack of know-how, and the absence 
of means by which to help farmers use 
new and better methods. Essential pur- 
chased inputs (fertilizer and other chemi- 
cals, machines, and tools) are scarce, and the 
hungry nations have little foreign exchange 
with which to buy them. Lack of roads, 
marketing facilities, farmers’ cooperatives, 
and sources of credit are other handicaps. 
Most of them are in tropical regions where 
agricultural research and technological ad- 
vance lag far behind that which has de- 
veloped in the temperate regions of the 
world, 

With all these handicaps, these hungry na- 
tions will need to increase their agricultural 
productivity at a rate higher than that ever 
achieved by the agriculturally productive na- 
tions. Clearly the task cannot—must not— 
be delayed. 


HELPING NATIONS TO HELP THEMSELVES 


This is why the food-for-freedom program 
places highest emphasis on self-help. 
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We can and will provide technical and 
capital assistance to help those countries 
that undertake effective pro to in- 
crease their own ability to provide food for 
their people. 

We can and will help to fill the gap in 
their food and fiber needs as they pursue 
those self-help efforts and until they reach a 
level of self-reliance where they can either 
produce or buy what they need. 

The task is difficult, but not impossible. 

The Department of Agriculture has studied 
in detail increases in agricultural productiv- 
ity over the years 1948 to 1963 of 26 develop- 
ing countries, some in each of the major geo- 
graphic regions of the world. Twelve out of 
the twenty-six have increased their agricul- 
tural production at annual compound rates 
of more than 4 percent per year. This sur- 
passes rates ever achieved by the new eco- 
nomically advanced nations over comparable 
periods of time. 

Many factors have contributed in varying 
degrees to their success. The 12 countries 
differ widely in climate, literacy rates, land 
resources, culture, and governmental sys- 
tems. They had only one factor in com- 
mon—a national determination to carry out 
self-help policies to improve their food pro- 
duction. 

With similar determination and with as- 
sistance from highly developed nations, other 
countries can do as well. An annual average 
increase in agricultural production of 4 or 
5 percent would go a long way toward de- 
feating hunger in the decade ahead, 

The food-for-freedom program is directed 
toward that goal. It is directed also toward 
one aspect of that goal that deals with qual- 
ity as well as quantities of food. 

One of the most serious manifestations of 
hunger in the developing nations lies in nu- 
tritional deficiencies, particularly the lack of 
proteins and vitamins, among infants and 
young children. It is estimated that in the 
developing nations of the free world some 171 
million children under 6 years of age and 98 
million between the ages of 6 and 14 suffer 
seriously from malnutrition. Millions die be- 
cause malnutrition has sapped their resist- 
ance to childhood diseases. Millions who sur- 
vive are permanently handicapped, physically 
and/or mentally. Progress in education as 
well as the nation’s capacity to carry on vig- 
orous economic development are seriously 
retarded by the degree of malnutrition that 
prevails in many parts of the world. 

Today we know how to meet such nutri- 
tional deficiencies. We have developed new 
methods by which essential food require- 
ments can be produced and processed at low 
cost. In the Department of Agriculture we 
are stepping up our own activities to meet 
the problem of malnutrition. 

Other agencies of the U.S, Government are 
also attacking this problem. The AID is al- 
ready fortifying donations under its Public 
Law 480 programs. I know that you will hear 
more about this aspect of the war on hunger 
when Mr. Bell presents his testimony. 


WAR ON MANY FRONTS 


Our Government is mobilizing for the war 
on hunger on many fronts. One of these 
fronts was described by President Johnson 
in his message on foreign aid. He proposed 
that the Agency for International Develop- 
ment increase its effort in the field of agri- 
culture by more than one-third, to a total 
of nearly $500 million. One-third of this 
total will finance imports of fertilizer from 
the United States. The remainder will fi- 
nance: Transfer of efficient farming tech- 
niques; improvement of roads, marketing and 
irrigation facilities; establishment of exten- 
sion services, cooperatives and credit facili- 
ties; purchases of American farm equipment 
and pesticides; research on soil and seed im- 
provements. I am sure that Mr. Bell will 
emphasize the importance of this effort to 
assist these nations to help themselves. 
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The President's message on health anded- 
ucation likewise offers intensive new pro- 
grams, many of which will either directly or 
indirectly benefit the agriculture of the de- 
veloping countries and help to win the war 
on hunger. 


THE FOOD FOR FREEDOM ACT 


You in this committee are now taking un- 
der consideration a major front in this war. 
Two companion bills are before you, one to 
authorize a new 5-year food aid program to 
replace Public Law 480 when it expires on 
December 31, 1966, and one to provide for 
an “ever-normal granary” by setting up com- 
modity reserves. 

The Food for Freedom Act of 1966 has two 
new features of utmost importance. 


FOOD AID LINKED TO SELF-HELP 


The first is the emphasis on self-help. 
This principle is referred to, four times in 
the bill itself. It becomes an integral part 
of our food-aid program. 

This link between self-help and food aid 
is essential to economic progress and growth 
in recipient countries. Instead of becoming 
increasingly dependent upon the United 
States they can build toward the freedom 
that comes only with self-reliance. Instead 
of an economy whose growth is seriously 
held back because the great majority of the 
people in rural areas are still outside the 
market economy, the recipient nation can 
look forward to the overall economic progress 
that follows when agriculture becomes more 
progressive and prosperous. Only when 
farm people begin to both buy and sell will 
these countries really begin to move their 
economies forward. 

The link between self-help and food aid is 
likewise important to the people of the 
United States. Paradoxical as it may seem, 
agricultural development in the poor and 
hungry nations offers to us the best oppor- 
tunity for expanding exports of the products 
of our farms and factories. 

We know that economie development is 
the basis for expanded commercial trade. 
We have seen proof of that many times in 
recent years as we have observed how dollar 
sales of U.S. farm products have climbed in 
countries where economic growth is taking 
Place most rapidly. For example, dollar ex- 
ports of U.S. farm products in the 5 fiscal 
years 1961-65 increased over the 5 years 
1955-59 by 16 times in Greece; by 13 times 
in Taiwan; by 10 times in Spain. They al- 
most doubled in Israel, and increased by 
one and one-half times in Hong Kong. We 
have further observed that for every 10- 
percent increase in incomes in developing 
countries we can expect their imports of our 
agricultural products on commercial terms 
to increase by 16 percent. 

And since economic development in the 
hungry nations depends so much on in- 
creased agricultural progress, it is only by 
hastening that progress that we can hope to 
begin to tap the great potential market that 
les dormant in the underdeveloped world. 

Finally, the link between self-help and 
food aid is of paramount importance because 
it is the only way to insure victory in the war 
against hunger. By means of this link, food 
from American farms today can help to in- 
sure that, by that time in the future when 
needs would be so great they could not pos- 
sibly be met by American productivity, pro- 
ductivity in the developing world will have 
increased enough to meet the need. It is 
only by this link with self-help that Ameri- 
can food aid can make its major contribution 
to banishing famine from the face of the 
earth. 

END OF SURPLUS CONCEPT 


The second new feature of importance in 
the Food for Freedom Act is the elimination 
of the surplus requirement. Commodities 
to be furnished would be those determined 
to be available by the Secretary of Agricul- 
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ture, taking into account productive capac- 
ity, domestic requirements, farm and con- 
sumer price levels, commercial exports, and 
adequate carryover. 

Food-for-freedom needs would be taken 
into account by the Secretary when he exer- 
cises his responsibilities under domestic 
farm programs. These programs are flexible 
enough so that production can now be geared 
to potential use. They will be administered 
so that American agriculture will produce 
enough food and fiber to meet domestic 
needs, commercial exports, food aid for those 
developing countries that are determined to 
help themselves, and reserves adequate to 
meet any emergency and to insure price 
stability. 

Commodities available to food recipient 
countries will no longer be as limited as 
they have been in the past. The commodity 
“mix” sent abroad under concessional pro- 
grams will be geared to the kind needed 
rather than circumscribed by the kinds held 
in stocks. We can expect the trend to be in 
the direction of commodities with special 
nutritional values. 

Other features of the Food for Freedom 
Act refiect the best provisions of Public Law 
480. 

Emphasis on expanding international 
trade and building markets for American 
farm products is continued, with special 
emphasis on the long-term development of 
markets expanding under the impact of eco- 
nomic growth. Financing will continue 
under the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Private trade channels will be used to the 
maximum extent practicable. Usual mar- 
ketings will continue to be safeguarded. 
Donation programs through voluntary agen- 
cies will continue. There will be increased 
emphasis on combating malnutrition both 
in terms of selection of the commodities and 
in the authorization of the CCC to finance 
the enrichment of foods. 

In the proposed act all sales, whether for 
foreign currencies or for dollars on credit 
terms, are placed under title I. The policy 
is established to shift from foreign currency 
sales to dollar credit sales at a progressive 
rate, so that the transition can be completed 
by December 31, 1971, except for U.S. require- 
ments for foreign currencies. 

All donation programs will be under title 

II of the act. Donations are authorized for 
such purposes as to meet emergency food 
needs, to provide food-for-work community 
and economic development programs and to 
carry out the U.S. pledge to the world food 
program. 
Title III provides for uses that may be 
made of foreign currencies that accrue from 
foreign currency sales. Among the author- 
ized purposes are: To finance U.S. expenses 
abroad; to develop new markets for U.S. 
agricultural commodities; to procure equip- 
ment for common defense; to promote eco- 
nomic development; to finance educational 
exchange programs; to make Cooley loans; 
and to finance research. Any U.S. agency 
having authority to operate abroad can use 
those currencies to carry out its programs. 

I know you will study this bill carefully. 
I will be glad to go over it with you to an- 
swer any specific questions you may have. 


FOOD AND FIBER RESERVES 


The companion bill recommended by the 
President would authorize establishment and 
maintenance of reserves of farm commodi- 
ties. This bill is important to the people 
of the United States as consumers, to our 
customers abroad, and to those developing 
countries who must depend on our food for 
a few more years. 

For many years, the need for such reserve 
policy has been overshadowed by concern 
with excessive supplies of agricultural prod- 
ucts. But wise legislation, improved ad- 
ministration of our farm programs and in- 
creased foreign demands have now depleted 
the stocks of most farm commodities. We 
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do not want to permit the inventories of 
key food commodities to decrease to the 
point that we cannot meet our domestic, 
export and food-for-freedom commitments 
and still have a safeguard against an un- 
foreseeable increase in demand or an un- 
expected reduction in supply. 

The bill would authorize the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to establish and main- 
tain reserves of agricultural commodities 
primarily to assure a continuous, adequate, 
and stable supply to meet domestic require- 
ments at fair and reasonable prices, and also 
to meet the requirements of commercial ex- 
ports, domestic food programs, and the 
food-for-freedom program. 

The commodities to be reserved and the re- 
serve quantities for each marketing year 
would be determined by the Secretary of Ag- 
riculture after consultation with other inter- 
ested agencies such as the Departments of 
Defense and State. They would be an- 
nounced in advance of the marketing year. 
The Secretary would be authorized to adjust 
support prices, acreage allotments, and mar- 
keting quotas to achieve the production 
necessary to establish and maintain reserves. 
Commodities in the reserve would be avail- 
able for disposal through sales, barter, dona- 
tions, or redemption of payment-in-kind cer- 
tificates. 

Such a reserve is not a new idea—it was 
the basic principle of the ever-normal gra- 
nary. In periods when supplies exceed expec- 
tations and needs, we set aside a reserve for 
periods of unusual demand or a short crop. 

Actually, public concern over reserve levels 
for agricultural products goes back nearly 15 
years to a report entitled, “Reserve Levels for 
Storable Farm Products,” published in 1952 
as Senate Document No. 130. 

Department specialists estimated at that 
time that a reserve of 350 to 400 million 
bushels of wheat held by CCC, in addition to 
normal working stocks of around 100 million 
bushels held by the trade, would have been 
sufficient to offset the effects of one serious 
drought year followed by a moderate drought 
year. 

For corn and other feed grains, a reserve 
supply of 700 to 800 million bushels would 
have been sufficient, in addition to normal 
working stocks of around 300 million bushels 
held in trade channels. 

Since that time, we have done additional 
research on this problem, much of which 
contributed to the 1964 report of the Na- 
tional Agricultural Advisory Commission on 
the subject. 

Under present law, the Commodity Credit 
Corporation is under a mandate to dispose 
of its stocks as rapidly as possible consistent 
with its price-support program and orderly 
market. The proposed legislation would per- 
mit us to stop short of total disposition of 
our inventories, to use the reserve to meet 
priority needs, and to encourage production 
of those items for which larger reserves are 
needed. 

Wheat and dairy products offer current ex- 
amples of how this authority might be used. 
Our wheat stocks will have been reduced to 
about a reserve level by next June 30. We 
have advised spring wheatgrowers that there 
will not be a program to reduce 1966 acreages 
below allotments. If it appears by midyear 
that the June 30, 1967, stocks will be below 
reserve needs, we may wish to increase wheat 
allotments by enough to build our stocks to 
reserve levels by mid-1968. 

Dairy products are currently in short sup- 
ply. We have virtually no inventory, al- 
though we expect to acquire some products 
again this spring. We have already an- 
nounced our offer to purchase dairy products 
for school lunch programs at market prices 
above support levels. Under this bill, au- 
thority would be provided to take actions to 
build up reserve stocks if that course of ac- 
tion seemed to be required to assure adequate 
supplies and stable prices. 
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CCC inventories of rice, fats and oils, and 
nonfat dry milk, are presently low, but some 
of these commodities may be increased as a 
result of 1966 production. 

To the extent possible, reserve commodities 
would be maintained as a part of the Com- 
modity Credit Corporation’s overall inven- 
tory for the particular commodity without 
individual lot specification. Government- 
owned stocks of reserve commodities in most 
cases would be stored under existing Com- 
modity Credit Corporation storage contracts, 
and handled in the same manner as price- 
support commodities—utilizing the usual 
and customary channels of trade. Reserve 
inventories would be stored in or as near the 
area of production as possible so as to mini- 
mize the cost of transportation and handling 
and to permit greater flexibility in making 
dispositions. 

Our aims would be to use the reserve agri- 
cultural commodities in the national interest. 
Under emergency conditions, the nature and 
extent of the emergency would dictate the 
disposal procedures to be followed. Under 
normal circumstances, dispositions from the 
reserve would be made under procedures 
now used for disposition of Commodity Credit 
Corporation price support inventories. We 
would plan to announce our procedures as 
far in.advance as possible, so that producers 
and the trade could make their plans for the 
year. 

This is an important bill at a crucial time. 
We need it to protect our consumers at home. 
We may need it to meet commitments 
abroad. 

It will supplement the food for freedom 
program. 

THE OPERATION OF THE NEW PROGRAM 

In many ways, the new food-for-freedom 
program will operate in a manner similar to 
the operation of our food-for-peace program 
under Public Law 480. But the new legisla- 
tion, designed to meet new conditions and 
urgent needs in the years ahead, will call 
for some significant modifications in the 
operation of the program. We expect that 
these will evolve with experience. But I know 
you are interested in our expectation as to 
how the new features of the program will 
be implemented. I will try to summarize 
some of the highlights of these new features. 


GREATER RESPONSIBILITY 


Food-for-freedom programs and domestic 
farm commodity programs, while not depend- 
ent upon each other, must complement each 
other. This will add to the responsibility 
of the Secretary of Agriculture, who will be 
called upon to administer commodity pro- 
grams in a manner that will assure the avail- 
ability of commodities needed for food aid 
as well as to meet all domestic requirements 
and commercial exports. 

Our commodity programs are flexible 
enough for us to meet that requirement, 
especially when buttressed by legislation for 
the establishment. of commodity reserves. 
We expect that quantities needed for food aid 
may increase in the years ahead. As needs 
increase we can call back into production 
some of the acres now diverted. 

Obviously, if this is to be done respon- 
sibly and effectively it will require more for- 
ward planning, a more careful evaluation of 
prospective needs and probable supplies, than 
was required when food aid was generally 
limited to “surplus” commodities, The re- 
sources and procedures of the Department 
of Agriculture, as well as those of the Agency 
for International Development, for estimat- 
ing needs on both a short- and long-range 
basis will need to be expanded. The Secre- 
tary of Agriculture will need to take into ac- 
count the foreign policy aspects of food aid 
and the degree of success of self-help efforts 
in recipient countries before he can make 
final determination about commodity pro- 


grams. 
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ADAPTATION OF EXISTING INTERAGENCY 
PROCEDURES 

A higher level of interagency coordination 
will be further implemented by adapting ex- 
isting interagency operating procedures that 
have worked well under the old program. 

Coordination under Public Law 480 has 
been carried out through the Interagency 
Staff Committee, on which representatives of 
Agriculture, State, AID, Defense, Treasury, 
Commerce, and the Bureau of the Budget 
meet under the chairmanship of the USDA. 
I would expect something like this inter- 
agency structure to continue, but that its 
increased responsibilities would enhance its 
importance, 


CLOSER COORDINATION OF FOOD AID WITH OTHER 
ASSISTANCE PROGRAMS 


The new food-for-freedom program con- 
templates closer coordination of food aid 
with other assistance programs directed 
toward food and agriculture in recipient 
countries. President Johnson, in his message 
on food for freedom, emphasized the need 
for a unified effort. He said: “To strengthen 
these programs our food aid and economic 
assistance must be closely linked. Together 
they must relate to efforts in developing 
countries to improve their own agriculture. 
The Departments of State and Agriculture 
and the Agency for International Develop- 
ment will work together even more closely 
than they have in the past in the planning 
and implementation of coordinated pro- 


grams. 

The Department of Agriculture and the 
AID have for several years been developing 
closer working relationships with each other 
in the food aid part of U.S. assistance pro- 
grams. But the kind of unified effort to 
which the President referred means that 
Agriculture will also be called upon to par- 
ticipate in the planning of agricultural as- 
sistance activities and in reviewing the 
progress made in agricultural development. 

This means that we are called upon to 
develop closer interagency operating rela- 
tionships that will involve the Department 
of Agriculture in a shared concern for—not 
only the food component of assistance pro- 
grams—but also that part of economic as- 
sistance that relates to self-help in the agri- 
culture related sectors of developing nations. 

This planning is primarily the responsibil- 
ity of the AID. In discussing this problem 
with the Administrator, Mr. Bell and I have 
agreed that both the AID and the USDA 
could carry out their respective responsibil- 
ities most constructively if representatives 
of the Department of Agriculture accepted 
AID’s invitation to participate in the 
planning—particularly for those major aid- 
recipient countries where problems of food 
and agriculture are of critical importance. 

Specific procedures will be worked out 
under which such participation in agricul- 
tural planning can be carried out effectively. 
Through such participation the Secretary 
would be currently informed about the level 
of success of self-help efforts, and of needs 
which Agriculture might be called upon to 
meet. 


INCREASED TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE FROM USDA 


President Johnson also pointed out that 
AID’s policy of “calling upon the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture to assume increasing 
responsibilities through its International 
Agricultural Development Service” would 
“become even more important as we in- 
crease our emphasis on assisting developing 
nations to help themselves.” 

Mr. Bell has indicated his hope that the 
USDA will be increasingly helpful in this 
area. We have just signed a new inter- 
agency agreement under which AID seeks to 
“enlist as fully and effectively as possible on 
a partnership basis the pertinent resources 
of the Department in planning, executing 
and evaluating those portions of the foreign 
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assistance program in which it has special 
competence.” Under this agreement we ex- 
pect to expand USDA's participation through 
participating agency service agreements with 
the AID. 

The Department of Agriculture will thus 
become increasingly involved in providing 
technical assistance in agriculture and re- 
lated fields. We will be able to, as the Pres- 
ident said, “extend to world problems in food 
and agriculture the kind of cooperative re- 
lationships we have developed with the 
States, universities, farm organizations, and 
private industry.” 

EFFECTIVE ENCOURAGEMENT OF SELF-HELP 

The new food-for-freedom program can 
truly be an instrument under which the mil- 
lions of lives that are now threatened by 
famine under present trends can be saved. 
But this will result only if it proves effective 
in changing those trends by stimulating, en- 
couraging, and—if necessary—insisting on 
effective self-help measures. This may mean 
agreements for no longer than 1 year, with 
provisions for periodic reviews of progress 
made toward self-reliance. 


A FORECAST 


I should like to conclude this testimony 
by sharing with you my own forecast of the 
course of this new war against hunger—a 
view of the potential outcome of the fright- 
ening race between population and food 
supply. 

I make this forecast in the light of an- 
other explosion that has taken place in our 
generation—one that can hold far greater 
meaning, and that certainly holds far 
greater hope, than the explosion of popula- 
tion. I refer to the explosion of knowledge 
that characterizes our times, 

Science and technology have progressed so 
far that it is now physically possible to pro- 
duce enough for abundance for all. 

But science and technology have likewise 
progressed so fast in the physical and ma- 
terial fields that our knowledge about the 
social, economic, and political relationships 
necessary to realize that abundance has not 
caught up. 

This gap lies behind one of the most sig- 
nificant statements that I find in the World 
Food Budget, 1970: “The race is not so much 
one between population and food supply but 
a race between what could be done and what 
will be done.” 

What could be done has been largely de- 
termined by scientific and technological 
progress. 

What will be done can be influenced in a 
large measure by how you, in this committee, 
take the lead in launching an all-out war 
on hunger by passing the Food for Freedom 
Act of 1966. 

Under this food-for-freedom program, I 
foresee, in the years ahead: 

A likely increase in our food aid programs, 
as they are used to meet the deficit in de- 
veloping countries making a major effort to 
increase their own food production, 

A consequent corresponding increase in 
American farm production, responsibly car- 
ried out under our flexible farm programs. 
As I see it, some, but not all, of our diverted 
acres will be needed in the years immediately 
ahead. 

A gradual shift from aid to trade, under 
which our declining exports for food for free- 
dom would be more than made up by in- 
creasing exports on commercial terms. These 
increased exports for dollars would be a 
product of the development that our food 
aid had helped to bring about, 

As agricultural progress would stimulate 
accelerated economic growth in the develop- 
ing nations I would hope to see higher stand- 
ards of living, rising incomes, and a growing 
volume of international trade. As poverty, 
dependence, and insecurity decline, and as 
more of the developing nations become able 
to stand on their own feet and enter the in- 
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ternational commercial market, I would ex- 
pect a more rational pattern of international 
trade to develop. That would mean, for the 
American farmer, a very substantial increase 
in our exports of those commodities for which 
we have a real comparative advantage. 

Most important of all, I would look for- 
ward hopefully to a future of peace and free- 
dom, where peace would be more secure and 
freedom more widely cherished because the 
fear of hunger no longer threatened the peo- 
ple of any nation. i 

The food-for-freedom program proposed by 
President Johnson less than 2 weeks ago is 
directed toward that goal. Its appeal has 
already aroused deep interest around the 
world. 

I have seen cables and reports telling of 
that appeal. I have personally seen the hope 
that kind of program offers to the peasants 
in Vietnam, 

The United States of America today has an 
unparalleled opportunity to use its abun- 
dance to the benefit of all, 

Mr. Chairman, and members of this com- 
mittee, the bill-and the opportunity—are 
in your hands, 


Peace Corps Volunteers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WESTON E. VIVIAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966 


Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, on Decem- 
ber 27, 1965, two Peace Corps volun- 
teers—Miss Karen Ann Hiner and Mr. 
Arthur G. Webster Itl—celebrated their 
wedding ceremony while on duty in 
Eastern Nigeria. The bride is a con- 
stituent of the Honorable WILLIAM S. 
Ayres, of Ohio, while the groom resides 
in the Second District of Michigan, which 
I am privileged to represent in this 
House. 

The couple met in training last sum- 
mer at Western Michigan University in 
Kalamazoo, where their contingent spent 
11 weeks preparing to teach in Nigeria. 

The wedding was conducted in Enugu, 
the capital of Eastern Nigeria. The wed- 
ding party was dressed in traditional Ni- 
gerian attire for the ceremony. 

Following completion of their Peace 
Corps service in 1967, Mr. and Mrs. Web- 
ster plan to pursue university teaching 
careers, and hope to return to the Uni- 
versity of Nigeria after further study 
in the United States. Both are enthu- 
siastic about the stimulating atmosphere 
of the new university, built with U.S. aid. 
The University of Nigeria is presently 
a partner school of Michigan State Uni- 
versity, and participates in the interna- 
tional exchange program of American 
and Nigerian students and faculty. 

Karen and Gary have expressed their 
hope that more projects of this type will 
arise as part of America’s program of 
aid-in-self-development to the new Afri- 
can States. I am proud of their service; 
it symbolizes the dedication of some 9,000 
Peace Corps volunteers, serving in every 
quarter of the globe. I know that my 
colleagues join me in wishing Mr. and 
Mrs. Webster a long and happy life to- 
gether. 
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THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o'clock merid- 
ian, and was called to order by the Act- 
ing President pro tempore (Mr. MET- 
CALF). 

Rev. John C. Mayne, associate min- 
ister, Foundry Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following 
prayer: 


God of our fathers, in this hour we 
would pray for Thy loving kindness and 
tender mercy upon this our Nation, and 
wes the leaders here assembled on this 

ay. 

We are conscious of the awesome bur- 
dens upon the Chief Executive of our 
land, and the heavy decisions which rest 
upon those who make our laws, and the 
dangers which beset those who protect 
our Nation. We are thankful that Thy 
protecting arms have been around the 
President of this Senate in his journey 
of understanding and reconciliation. 

O God, it is our fervent prayer that— 
through the fog of confusion we may 
see a pathway made straight; amidst 
the clouds of conflict we may view the 
sunlight of peace. 

Great Father of mankind, in Thy 
wisdom Thou gavest Thy Son to teach 
us how to live in peace and love. 

O Lord and Master, suffer us never to 
be complacent in the face of wrong; 
stab our conscience as long as little chil- 
dren starve in our slums or aging peas- 
ants suffer in the burning jungles of 
the East. And may that ancient free- 
dom to voice concern for our America 
never cease. May discord of debate and 
confrontation never destroy the unity 
of purpose nor sever the strong cords 
which bind us together as brothers in 
this blessed Nation. 

And now, stir our hearts with har- 
monies of majestic song— 

“Long may our land be bright, 
With freedom’s holy light 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King.” 


Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966, was dis- 
pensed with. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 
On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 

and by unanimous consent, statements 

during the transaction of routine morn- 

ing business were ordered limited to 3 

minutes. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION TODAY 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Aeronautical and Space 
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Sciences be authorized to meet during 
the session of the Senate today. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
8 Without objection, it is so or- 
ered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, for purposes of discussion, I should 
like to suggest a unanimous-consent re- 
quest, that on Friday, debate on each 
amendment be limited to 2 hours, to be 
equally divided between the sponsor of 
the amendment and the acting majority 
leader; and, further, that debate on the 
25 be limited to 4 hours, 2 hours on each 

de. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object. 

y Me MORSE. Mr. President, I ob- 
ect. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore announced that on today, February 
24, 1966, the Vice President had signed 
the enrolled bill (S. 1904) to authorize 
the Secretary of the Interior to give to 
the Indians of the pueblos of Acoma, 
Santa Ana, and Zia the beneficial inter- 
est in certain federally owned lands here- 
tofore set aside for school or administra- 
tive purposes, which had previously been 
signed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore laid before the Senate the following 
letters, which were referred as indicated: 


REPORT ON LIQUIDATION OF STOCKS OF AGRI- 
CULTURAL COMMODITIES HELD BY COMMOD- 
ITY CREDIT CORPORATION 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant to law, 

a report on the orderly liquidation of stocks 

of agricultural commodities held by the 

Commodity Credit Corporation and the ex- 

pansion of markets for surplus agricultural 

commodities, dated January 1966 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 

Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON TITLE I AGREEMENTS UNDER AGRI- 
CULTURAL TRADE DEVELOPMENT AND ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT OF 1954 
A letter from the Associate Administra- 

tor, Foreign Agricultural Service, Depart- 

ment of Agriculture, transmitting, pursuant 
to law, a report on title I agreements under 
the Agricultural Trade Development and 

Assistance Act of 1954, for January 1966 

(with an accompanying report); to the 

Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

REPORT ON FINAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIM OF 

CERTAIN INDIANS 
A letter from the Chief Commissioner, 

Indian Claims Commission, Washington, 

D.C., reporting, pursuant to law, that pro- 

ceedings have been finally concluded with 

respect to the claim of the Seminole Nation, 

Docket No. 248 (with accompanying papers); 

to the Committee on Appropriations. 

REPORT ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

PROCUREMENT ACTIONS 
A letter from the Assistant Chief of Naval 

Material (Procurement), transmitting, pur- 

suant to law, a report on research and 
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development procurement actions of $50,000 
and over, for the 6-month period ended 
December 31, 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Armed 
Services. 


AMENDMENT OF TITLE III oF FEDERAL CrvIL 
DEFENSE Act or 1950 

A letter from the Acting Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to amend the provisions of title 
III of the Federal Civil Defense Act of 1950, as 
amended (with an accompanying ] Raper): to 
the Committee on Armed Servi 
EXTENSION OF DEFENSE ok aati ACT OF 

1950 

A letter from the Acting Director, Office of 
Emergency Planning, Executive Office of the 
President, transmitting a draft of proposed 
legislation to extend the Defense Production 
Act of 1950, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses (with an accompanying paper); to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 
HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT AMEND- 

MENTS OF 1966 

A letter from the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend and extend laws relating to hous- 
ing and urban development (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 


A letter from the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to provide incentives to planned metropoli- 
tan development and to otherwise assist 
urban development (with an accompanying 
paper); to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

AMENDMENT OF COMMUNICATIONS ACT OF 1934 
A letter from the Chairman, Federal Com- 

munications Commission, Washington, D.C., 
transmitting a draft of proposed legislation 
to amend the Communications Act of 1934, 
as amended, to give the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission certain additional regu- 
latory authority over communication com- 
mon carriers (with accompanying papers); 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

REPORT or U.S. ADVISORY COMMISSION ON 
INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AND CULTURAL 
AFFAIRS 
A letter from the Chairman, the U.S. Ad- 

visory Commission on International Educa- 

tional and Cultural Affairs, ‘transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a report of that Commis- 
sion, entitled “Open Hearts Open Minds— 

How America Welcomes Foreign Visitors” 

(with an accompanying report); to the Com- 

mittee on Foreign Relations. 

REPORT ON PERSONAL AND REAL PROPERTY RE- 
CEIVED BY STATE SURPLUS PROPERTY AGEN- 
CIES FoR DISTRIBUTION TO PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
A letter from the Acting Secretary of 

Health, Education, and Welfare, transmit- 

ting, pursuant to law, a report on personal 

and real property received by State surplus 
property agencies for distribution to public 
health and educational institutions and civil 
defense organizations, for the 6-month pe- 
riod ended December 31, 1965 (with an ac- 
companying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 
Reports OF ACTING COMPTROLLER GENERAL 


A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a confidential report on po- 
tential savings through direct procurement 
of components used in production of varia- 
ble timing fuses (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 
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A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on review of approval 
of mortgage insurance on housing project 
for the elderly in Houston, Tex., Federal 
Housing Administration, Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, dated 
February 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on pricing of recorders 
purchased from Midwestern Instruments, 
Inc., Tulsa, Okla.. Department of the Air 
Force, dated February 1966 (with an accom- 
panying report); to the Committee on Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on need to reexamine 
planned replacement and augmentation of 
high-endurance vessels, western area, U.S. 
Coast Guard, Treasury Department, dated 
February 1966 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 

rations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on information relat- 
ing to local employment created by the 
accelerated public works program, Area De- 
velopment Administration, Department of 
Commerce, dated February 1966 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on actions being taken 
to achieve greater utilization of limited- 
life and long-supply items in civil defense 
medical stockpile managed by Public Health 
Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, dated February 1966 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on review of cost-shar- 
ing arrangements with the State of Oregon 
for the operations of fish hatcheries, Bureau 
of Commercial Fisheries, U.S. Fish and Wild- 
life Service, Department of the Interior, 
dated February 1966 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on inclusion of bal- 
conies and use of high-cost brick in con- 
structing low-rent public housing projects, 
Public Housing Administration, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, dated 
February. 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations, 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on allocation of school 
facility costs to five federally assisted urban 
renewal projects in New Jersey and Illinois, 
Urban Renewal Administration, Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, dated 
February 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government 
Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on need to strengthen 
supervision over city delivery carriers, Post 
Office Department, dated February 1966 (with 
an accompanying report); to the Committee 
on Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on need to consider 
storing processed commodities on a daily- 
rate basis, Commodity Credit Corporation, 
Department of Agriculture, dated February 
1966 (with an accompanying report); to the 
Committee on Government Operations. 
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A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on review of the ap- 
proval of mortgage insurance for a housing 
project for the elderly located near Fort 
Worth, Tex., Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, dated February 1966 (with an 
accompanying report); to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

A letter from the Acting Comptroller Gen- 
eral of the United States, transmitting, pur- 
suant to law, a report on audit of Farm 
Credit Administration, fiscal year 1965, dated 
February 1966 (with an accompanying re- 
port); to the Committee on Government Op- 
erations. 


REPORT ON EXTENSION OF CERTAIN CONCESSION 
CONTRACTS AND PERMITS 


A letter from the Assistant Secretary of 
the Interior, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report on the extension of certain conces- 
sion contracts and permits (with accompany- 
ing papers); to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 


REPORTS ON PETITIONS GRANTING THIRD AND 
SIXTH PREFERENCE CLASSIFICATION TO CER- 
TAIN ALIENS 


A letter from the Commissioner, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, Department 
of Justice, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
reports concerning visa petitions approved 
according the beneficiaries of such petitions 
third preference and sixth preference classi- 
fication (with accompanying papers); to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Cost ASCERTAINMENT REPORT, 
DEPARTMENT 


A letter from the Postmaster General, 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a cost ascer- 
tainment report of that Department, for 
the fiscal year 1965 (with an accompanying 
report); to the Committee on Post Office and 
Civil Service. 


Post OFFICE 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Petitions, etc., were laid before the 
Senate, or presented, and referred as in- 
dicated: 


By the ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore: 
A concurrent resolution of the Legislature 
of the State of Delaware; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary: 


“House CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 22 


“Concurrent resolution relative to the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States relating to succession to 
the presidency and vice-presidency and to 
cases where the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office 
“Whereas at the Ist Session of the 89th 

Congress of the United States, begun and 

held at the city of Washington on Wednes- 

day, the 4th day of January 1965, it was 
resolved by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States in Congress 
assembled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), that the following article 
be proposed as an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States, which, when 
ratified by the legislatures of three-fourths 
of the several States, shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the said 
Constitution, viz: 
“ “ARTICLE — 

“SECTION 1. In case of the removal of the 
President from office or of his death or resig- 
nation, the Vice President shall become Pres- 
ident. 

““Srec. 2, Whenever there is a vacancy in 
the office of the Vice President, the President 
shall nominate a Vice President who shall 
take office upon confirmation by a majority 
vote of both Houses of Congress. 
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“ ‘Sec. 3. Whenever the President trans- 
mits to the President pro tempore of the 
Senate and the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives his written declaration that he 
is unable to discharge the powers and duties 
of his office, and until he transmits to them 
a written declaration to the contrary, such 
powers and duties shall be discharged by the 
Vice President as Acting President. 

“Sec. 4. Whenever the Vice President and 
a majority of either the principal officers of 
the executive departments or of such other 
body as Congress may by law provide, trans- 
mit to the President pro tempore of the Sen- 
ate and the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives their written declaration that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office, the Vice President 
shall immediately assume the powers and 
duties of the office as Acting President. 

“Thereafter, when the President transmits 
to the President pro tempore of the Senate 
and the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives his written declaration that no in- 
ability exists, he shall resume the powers and 
duties of his office unless the Vice President 
and a majority of either the principal officers 
of the executive department or of such other 
body as Congress may by law provide, trans- 
mit within four days to the President pro 
tempore of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives their written decla- 
ration that the President is unable to dis- 
charge the powers and duties of his office. 
Thereupon Congress shall decide the issue, 
assembling within forty-eight hours for that 
purpose if not in session. If the Congress, 
within twenty-one days after receipt of the 
latter written declaration, or, if Congress is 
not in session, within twenty-one days after 
Congress is required to assemble, determines 
by two-thirds vote of both Houses that the 
President is unable to discharge the powers 
and duties of his office, the Vice President 
shall continue to discharge the same as Act- 
ing President; otherwise, the President shall 
resume the powers and duties of his office.“: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the House of Representatives 
of the 123d General Assembly of the State of 
Delaware (the Senate concurring therein) : 

“SECTION 1. That the said proposed amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States 
of America be, and the same is hereby rati- 
fled by the General Assembly of the State of 
Delaware and shall be to all intents and pur- 
poses a part of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

“Sec. 2. That certified copies of this pre- 
amble and concurrent resolution shall be for- 
warded by the Governor of this State to the 
Secretary of State of the United States, to 
the Presiding Officer of the U.S. Senate, to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
of the United States, and to the Administra- 
tor, General Services Administration, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

“Src. 3. That the clerk of the house of 
representatives and the secretary of the 
senate be, and they are hereby directed, to 
deliver to the said Governor certified copies 
of this resolution at their earliest conven- 
lence.” 

A resolution adopted by the East Central 
Florida Regional Planning Council, favor- 
ing a careful reconsideration of the proposed 
site change of the manned orbital laboratory 
program from Cape Kennedy; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Minneapolis, Minn., favoring 
the selection of that city as a demonstration 
city; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

A resolution adopted by the Spokane Tribe 
of Indians, opposing any change in the posi- 
tion of Commissioner of Indian Affairs; to 
the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

A resolution adopted at a convention of 
the diocese of Washington of the Episcopal 
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Church, District of Columbia, relating to 
security under the law; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The petition of John F. Bradley, of Wil- 
mington, Del., relating to the terms of Presi- 
dent and Vice President and Congressmen; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A resolution adopted by the Board of 
County Commissioners of St. Louis County, 
Minn., urging reconsideration of the proposal 
that a reduction be made in the appropria- 
tion for aid to impacted areas; to the Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

A resolution adopted by Auke Bay Post 
No. 25, the American Legion, Auke Bay, 
Alaska, commending the Senator from Alaska 
[Mr. GRUENING] for the service rendered by 
him to bring about the enactment of the so- 
called cold war GI bill of rights bill; ordered 
to lie on the table. 

A resolution adopted by the City Council 
of the City of Parma, Ohio, expressing ap- 
preciation to Vice President HUMPHREY for 
his recent visit to that city; ordered to lie on 
the table. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 


By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 9883. An act to amend subchapter S 
of chapter 1 of the Internal Revenue Code 
of 1954, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 
1007). 

By Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Committee 
on Foreign Relations, without amendment: 

H.R. 12563. An act to provide for the par- 
ticipation of the United States in the Asian 
Development Bank (Rept. No. 1008). 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were intro- 
duced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and re- 
ferred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARK: 

S. 2973. A bill to permit Edward C. Bower 
to serve as a director of the Virgin Islands 
National Bank prior to his obtaining U.S. 
citizenship; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. CLARE (for himself and Mr. 
KENNEDY of New York): 

S. 2974. A bill to amend the Wagner- 
Peyser Act so as to provide for more effective 
development and utilization of the Nation's 
manpower resources by expanding, modern- 
izing, and improving operations under such 
act at both State and Federal levels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. CLARK when he in- 
troduced the above bill, which appear under a 
separate heading.) 

By Mr. SMATHERS: 

S. 2975. A bill to amend the Universal 
Military Training and Service Act, as amend- 
ed, in order to make unlawful certain actions 
designed to infiuence individuals to refuse 
or evade registration or service in the Armed 
Forces, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SMATHERS when he 
introduced the above bill, which appear under 
& separate heading.) 

By Mr. CURTIS (for himself and Mr. 
HRUSKA) : 

S. 2976. A bill to provide for the construc- 
tion of wells and other facilities necessary 
to provide a supplemental water supply to 
the lands of the Mirage Flats Irrigation Dis- 
trict, Mirage Flats project, Nebraska, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. 
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By Mr. SPARKMAN: 

S. 2977. A bill to provide incentives to 
planned metropolitan development and to 
otherwise assist urban development; and 

S. 2978. A bill to amend and extend laws 
relating to housing and urban development; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

(See the remarks of Mr. SPARKMAN when 
he introduced the above bills, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. SPARKMAN (for himself, Mr. 
Ervin, Mr. Dopp, and Mr. SALTON- 
STALL) : 

S.J. Res. 138. Joint resolution proposing an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States providing for the election of President 
and Vice President; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Envrx concerning 
the above joint resolution, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 


MANPOWER SERVICES ACT OF 1966 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Kennepy] and myself, I intro- 
duce for appropriate reference, a bill to 
amend the Wagner-Peyser Act so as to 
provide for more effective development 
and utilization of the Nation’s manpower 
resources by expanding, modernizing, 
and improving operations under such act 
at both State and Federal levels, and for 
other purposes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2974) to amend the Wag- 
ner-Peyser Act so as to provide for more 
effective development and utilization of 
the Nation’s manpower resources by ex- 
panding, modernizing, and improving 
operations under such act at both State 
and Federal levels, and for other pur- 
poses, introduced by Mr. CLARK (for him- 
self and Mr. Kennepy of New York), was 
received, read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, a pri- 
mary goal of this Nation’s economic and 
manpower policies is the full and efficient 
development and utilization of its man- 
power resources. During the Kennedy 
and Johnson administrations, our com- 
mitment to these goals has taken on new 
meaning. We have begun to experi- 
ment with the full utilization of mone- 
tary and fiscal policies which are essential 
for the rapid economic growth necessary 
to achieve and maintain full employment. 
In addition, we have complemented this 
monetary and fiscal policy with legisla- 
tion designed to promote an active and 
aggressive manpower policy. The results 
of these efforts are everywhere appar- 
ent—unemployment which was 6.7 per- 
cent in 1961 has fallen to 4 percent; 
gross national product which was $520 
billion in 1961 rose to $675 billion in 1965. 

The results are encouraging and the 
lessons are instructive, but our efforts 
represent only a beginning and we must 
go forward. This Nation cannot be 
satisfied while 32 million of her citizens 
remain in poverty, while Negro unem- 
ployment remains twice that of whites 
and teenage unemployment thrice that of 
others, and while countless millions have 
been deprived of the opportunity to real- 
ize their full potential. 
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Our continuing efforts to ereate full 
and efficient development and utilization 
of our human resources are dependent 
upon the implementation of our major 
legislation at the local community level. 
This implementation can be only as ef- 
fective as the institutions which operate 
at this level. 

One of these agencies is the Federal- 
State employment service. With its 
2,000 local offices, the employment serv- 
ice reaches into the core of every city and 
rural area. It provides the facilities for 
those who seek assistance in choosing 
careers and finding new or better jobs. 

The Employment Service has been 
given increased responsibilities in recent 
years. Already more than 20 pieces of 
major legislation are implemented, in 
whole or in part, by or through the Em- 
ployment Service. 

Much has happened in the more than 
three decades which have elapsed since 
the passage of the Wagner-Peyser Act of 
1933 which created the Employment 
Service. During this period, the Em- 
ployment Service has been transformed 
from a labor exchange into our front- 
line agency for translating manpower 
policy and legislation into operational 
reality. It now provides comprehensive 
manpower services to all jobseekers. 

These services include interviewing, 
testing, occupational counseling, referral 
for vocational education and on-the-job 
training, and job development and place- 
ment. 

These direct personal services, in turn, 
depend upon the collection, analysis, 
dissemination, and immediate availabil- 
ity of current labor market information. 

Information must be available, not 
just for local job placement but for the 
matching of men and jobs across State 
lines and from one labor market to an- 
other. 

There must also be information on 
employment trends, technological de- 
velopments, and local, regional, and na- 
tional economic changes, 

Finally, the employment interviewer 
and counselor must have occupational 
guidance and career development infor- 
mation. 

To provide these services on a nation- 
wide basis requires no less than a mod- 
ern automatic data processing system 
joining every employment center 
throughout the country. 

To fulfill its assigned mission, the Em- 
Ployment Service must have qualified, 
well-paid professional and administra- 
tive personnel at all levels. Minimum 
professional standards and salaries 
should be established for Employment 
Service personnel. 

Mr. President, these are but a few of 
the requirements of a modern manpower 
services agency. 

The time has come to update the man- 
date of the Employment Service and to 
more clearly define its functions and 
responsibilities. The bill which I send 
to the desk contains this updated man- 
date and provides the Secretary of Labor 
with the tools necessary to transform the 
Employment Service into a manpower 
services agency which is so vitally needed 
if we are to continue to meet the human 
commitments of the Great Society. 
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Mr, President, I am pleased to note that 
Senator KENNEDY of New York, has 
joined in sponsoring the Manpower Serv- 
ices Act of 1966 and that Representative 
ELMER J. HOLLAND, of Pennsylvania, of 
the House Select Subcommittee on Labor 
is introducing identical legislation today 
in the House. 

The Holland subcommittee and the 
Subcommittee on Employment and Man- 
power of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare have scheduled joint 
hearings on the Manpower Services Act 
beginning March 7. 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION TO FUR- 
THER AMEND THE UNIVERSAL 
MILITARY TRAINING AND SERV- 
ICE ACT 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
which would amend the Universal Mili- 
tary Training and Service Act in order to 
make unlawful certain actions by any 
person or persons designed to infiuence 
individuals to refuse or evade registra- 
tion or service in the Armed Forces. 

Briefly, the measure would prohibit 
such practices as calling upon students 
to ignore the directives of their local 
draft boards, as well as urging members 
of our Armed Forces in Vietnam to lay 
down their arms and come home. 

It is also designed to outlaw harassing 
telephone calls to members of our Armed 
Forces and their families, as well as the 
activities of individuals like Ronald 
Ramsay, who by his own admission has 
been making tape recordings for Radio 
Hanoi exhorting American servicemen to 
cease carrying out their duties in South 
Vietnam. 

Several measures have already been in- 
troduced, some of which are questionable 
from the standpoint of whether or not 
they violate legitimate discussions of 
the issues under the doctrine of free 
Speech guaranteed under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. I believe that 
the proposed measure corrects these de- 
fects while at the same time permitting 
legitimate discussion of the issues. 

This is a sincere effort to take care of 
the problem, while not stifling honest de- 
bate or legitimate discussions of issues 
that could produce constructive sugges- 
tions for the Nation’s policymakers. It 
is solely designed to prohibit dangerous, 
seditious actions that undermine and 
subvert the effectiveness of our Armed 
Forces and threaten the very existence of 
the framework of law around which our 
society is constructed. 

There are those among us who do not 
agree with the policies America is pur- 
suing in Vietnam, and counsel against 
this Nation’s participation in that con- 
flict. But the vast majority of these in- 
dividuals recognize that one can propose 
a policy and attempt to change it without 
subverting the best interests of this 
Nation. 

The purpose of the measure, as I have 
previously stated, is designed solely to 
prevent activities on the part of any 
person or persons which go beyond legiti- 
mate diseussion of the issues. Threaten- 
ing telephone calls to the family of a 
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serviceman in Vietnam, radio programs, 
recorded for use by a government that 
is killing Americans every day on the 
battlefields of southeast Asia, or a voice 
that attacks the very foundation stones 
of the community by inciting open law- 
breaking certainly are matters beyond 
the realm of free speech. 

The proposed measure is aimed at 
making such actions unlawful while at 
the same time upholding the constitu- 
tional freedom guaranteed individuals. 

I sincerely trust that the committee to 
which this measure is referred will act 
promptly and favorably so that it can be 
enacted into law in this session of the 
Congress. It is, in my opinion, much 
needed legislation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed measure be printed in the RECORD 
at this point in my remarks. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The bill will be received and ap- 
propriately referred; and, without ob- 
jection, the bill will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2975) to amend the Uni- 
versal Military Training and Service 
Act, as amended, in order to make unlaw- 
ful certain actions designed to influence 
individuals to refuse or evade registra- 
tion or service in the Armed Forces, and 
for other purposes, introduced by Mr. 
SMATHERS, Was received, read twice by its 
title, referred to the Committee on 
Armed Services, and ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 

S. 2975 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That section 
12 of the Universal Military Training and 
Service Act, as amended (50 App. U.S.C. 452), 
is amended by inserting immediately before 
„ or who conspires to commit any one or 
more of such offenses”, the following: “or 
any person or persons who distribute or at- 
tempt to distribute any written or printed 
matter which counsels, advises or urges in- 
dividuals subject to the provisions of this 
title to evade or refuse registration or service 
in the armed forces, or to refuse to comply 
with or evade any of the requirements of this 
title, or of any rule, regulation, or direction 
issued pursuant to this title, or who know- 
ingly counsel, advise, or urge the parent, 
guardian, or wife of an individual subject to 
the provisions of this title to counsel, advise, 
or urge such individual to refuse or evade 
registration or service in the armed forces, or 
to refuse to comply with or evade any of the 
requirements of this title, or of any rule, 
regulation, or direction issued pursuant to 
this title, or who distribute or attempt to dis- 
tribute any written or printed matter which 
counsels, advises, or urges the parent, guard- 
ian, or wife of any individual subject to the 
provisions of this title to counsel, advise, or 
urge such individual to refuse or evade regis- 
tration or service in the armed forces, or 
to refuse to comply with or evade any of the 
requirements of this title, or of any rule, 
regulation, or direction issued pursuant to 
this title, or who knowingly counsels, advises, 
or urges any individual or individuals sub- 
ject to the provisions of this title to refuse 
or evade registration or service in the armed 
forces, or to refuse to comply with or evade 
any of the requirements of this title, or any 
rule, regulation, or direction issued pursuant 
to this title, whether such counseling, ad- 
vising, or urging is directed to a particular 
individual or individuals or is directed to all 
individuals, or any class or group thereof, 
subject to the provisions of this title,“. 
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PROPOSED LEGISLATION RELATING 
TO URBAN DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, I 
introduce, for appropriate reference, two 
bills, one titled “The Urban Development 
Act” and the other the “Housing and 
Urban Development Amendments of 
1966.” These are administration bills 
which the President has requested as 
part of his 1966 housing program. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have each of these bills with 
a section-by-section summary thereof 
printed in the Rxconp at the end of my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
CuourcH in the chair). Without objec- 
tion, it is so ordered. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. President, the 
President’s housing program is a most 
ambitious one and involves several new 
and different individual programs which 
have a great deal of merit and in fact 
may represent new milestones in our 
search for effective programs to meet na- 
tional housing goals. However, the very 
nature of these new programs, involving 
as they do the coordination of a variety 
of Federal and local activities, will re- 
quire a great deal of study and consid- 
eration and extensive perfecting lan- 
guage and amendments before they will 
be ready for approval by the Congress, 

There are several provisions in these 
bills which I do not approve but never- 
theless I feel that they desire full hear- 
ings and consideration of the Senate, and 
I am therefore introducing them as sub- 
mitted by the administration. 

The general purpose of the urban de- 
velopment bill is to promote good and 
effective metropolitan development and 
to make more efficient the myriad of 
government services, State, local, and 
Federal, now available to growing urban 
areas. This is indeed a most commend- 
able purpose and I fully endorse pro- 
posals to meet such an objective. 

One of the titles of this bill authoriz- 
ing FHA insurance for financing the de- 
velopment of new communities and loans 
to land development agencies contains 
almost the same language which was 
proposed last year and which the Con- 
gress turned down for further study. I 
have not had time to review the new 
proposal in detail but I am willing to give 
the administration an opportunity to 
testify on the matter and to justify its 
requests, I assume based on new in- 
formation. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania will 
recall that we felt last year that it had 
not had sufficient study at that time— 
the “new town” proposal. 

Mr. CLARK. I do indeed. I remem- 
ber, however, that last year we passed 
probably the most effective and far- 
reaching housing act in our history, cer- 
tainly since I have been in the Senate, 
under the leadership of the Senator from 
Alabama. 

Mr. SPARKMAN. I thank the Sen- 
ator. I certainly agree with the Senator 
that it was a tremendous housing act. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania, who for 
many years served as a member of the 
Housing Subcommittee, helped things 
along. 
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Another section of the bill would in- 
crease the authorization for mass trans- 
portation assistance and add further 
funds for research and development. 
This would be no more than a continua- 
tion of existing law to keep the program 
going at present levels. 

Another provision included in the bill 
would establish a new program of grants 
to States and metropolitan area agencies 
to help finance urban information cen- 
ters. This provision has as its purpose 
the development of more data and in- 
formation on existing programs and ac- 
tivities related to solutions of urban 
problems, all of which are highly desir- 
able. However, I believe that here again 
we need to know in more detail what the 
President has in mind and how such a 
program will fit in with existing data 
collecting and information distribution 
programs already operating. We will 
look forward to receiving the details in 
hearings to be scheduled later. 

The second bill entitled “The Housing 
and Urban Development Amendments of 
1966” is a typical bill on amendments to 
existing housing laws in order to improve 
and perfect existing FHA, urban renewal, 
and other urban development programs. 

Mr. President, I had hoped after pas- 
sage of the omnibus housing bill of 1965 
that the Congress would not need to take 
any action on housing programs for some 
time. However, the President has come 
forward with new proposals which in 
their depth of comprehension and poten- 
tial accomplishment could have an im- 
pact on housing and urban development 
as significant as some of the great hous- 
ing acts of the past. It is clear to me 
that a program of this magnitude should 
not be adopted without full consideration 
and debate by Members of Congress and 
all concerned. 

I plan full and extensive hearings on 
these bills and all other bills pending be- 
fore the subcommittee including S. 2842, 
the “Demonstration Cities Act of 1966” 
introduced by Senator DovcLas, and S. 
2804 on mass transportation, introduced 
by Senator WILLIAMS of New Jersey, and, 
I may add, also a bill—introduced by the 
Senator from Alaska [Mr. BARTLETT] re- 
lating to housing in Alaska, S. 1915. 

The date for the hearings will be an- 
nounced as soon as the schedule is set. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bills will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection, the bills 
and section-by-section summaries will be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. SPARKMAN, 
were received, read twice by their titles, 
referred to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

S. 2977 
A bill to provide incentives to planned metro- 
politan development and to otherwise as- 
sist urban development 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Urban Develop- 
ment Act“. 

TITLE I—GRANTS TO ASSIST IN PLANNED 
METROPOLITAN DEVELOPMENT 
Findings and declaration of purpose 

Sec. 101. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that the welfare of the Nation and of its 
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people is directly dependent upon the effec- 
tive organization and functioning of the 
metropolitan areas in which two-thirds of 
its people live and work. 

It further finds that the continuing rapid 
growth of these areas makes it essential that 
they prepare, keep current, and actually 
carry out comprehensive plans and programs 
for their orderly physical development with 
a view to efficiently meeting all their eco- 
nomic and social needs. 

It further finds that metropolitan areas 
are especially handicapped in this task by 
the complexity and scope of governmental 
services required in such rapidly growing 
areas, the multiplicity of political jurisdic- 
tions and agencies involved, and the in- 
adequacy of the operational and adminis- 
trative arrangements available for coopera- 
tion among them. 

It further finds that present requirements 
for areawide planning and programming in 
connection with various Federal programs 
have materially assisted in the solution of 
metropolitan problems, but that additional 
participation and cooperation are needed 
from the States and localities in perfecting 
and carrying out such areawide efforts. 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to pro- 
vide additional encouragement and assist- 
ance to States and localities, through sup- 
plementary grants for certain Federally-as- 
sisted development projects, for making 
effective comprehensive metropolitan plan- 
ning and programming. 

Grant authority 


Sec. 102. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make supplementary grants to applicant 
State and local public bodies and agencies 
carrying out, or assisting in carrying out, 
development projects meeting the require- 
ment of this title. 

(b) Grants may be made under this title 
only for development projects in metropoli- 
tan areas for which it has been demon- 
strated, to the satisfaction of the Secretary, 
that— 

(1) metropolitanwide comprehensive plan- 
ning and programing provide an ade- 
quate basis fo revaluating (A) the location, 
financing, and scheduling of individual pub- 
lic facility projects (including, but not 
limited to, sewer, water, and sewage treat- 
ment facilities; highway, mass transit, air- 
port, and other transportation facilities; and 
recreation and other open-space areas) 
whether or not federally assisted; and (B) 
other proposed land development or uses, 
which projects or uses, because of their size, 
density, type, or location, have public metro- 
politanwide or interjurisdictional signifi- 
cance; 

(2) adequate metropolitanwide institu- 
tional or other arrangements exists for co- 
ordinating, on the basis of such metropoli- 
tanwide comprehensive planning and pro- 
graming, local public policies and activities 
affecting the development of the area; and 

(3) public facility projects and other land 
development or uses which have a major 
impact on the development of the area are, 
in fact, being carried out in accord with 
such metropolitanwide comprehensive plan- 
ning and programing. 

(c) Where the applicant for a grant under 
this title is a county, municipality, or other 
general-purpose unit of local government, 
it must demonstrate, to the satisfaction of 
the Secretary, that taking into con- 
sideration the scope of its authority 
and responsibilities it is adequately as- 
suring that public facility projects and other 
land development or uses of public metro- 
politanwide or interjurisdictional signifi- 
cance are being, and will be, carried out in 
accord with metropolitan planning and 
programing meeting the requirements of sub- 
section (b). In making this determination 
the Secretary shall give special consideration 
to whether the applicant is effectively as- 
sisting in, and conforming to, metropolitan 
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planning and programing through (1) the 
location and scheduling of public facility 
projects, whether or not federally assisted; 
and (2) the establishment and consistent 
administration of zoning codes, subdivision 
regulations, and similar land-use and density 
controls. 

Where the applicant for a grant under this 
title is not a general-purpose unit of local 
government, both it and the general-purpose 
unit of local government having jurisdiction 
over the location of the project must meet 
requirements of this subsection. 

(d) In making the determinations required 
under this section, the Secretary shall obtain, 
and give full consideration to, the comments 
of the body or bodies (State or local) respon- 
sible for planning and programing for the 
metropolitan area. 

(e) No grant shall be made under this title 
with respect to a development project for 
which a Federal grant has been made, or a 
contract of assistance has been entered into, 
under the legislation referred to in clause 1 
of section 105 prior to February 21, 1966, or 
more than one year prior to the date on 
which the Secretary has made the determina- 
tions required under this section with respect 
to the applicant and to the area in which the 
project is located: Provided, That in the case 
of a project for which a contract of assistance 
under the legislation referred to in clause 1 
of section 105 has been entered into after 
June 30, 1967, no grant shall be made under 
this title unless an application for such grant 
has been made on or before the date of such 
contract. 

Extent of grant 

Sec. 103. (a) A grant under this title shall 
not exceed (1) 20 per centum of the cost of 
the project for which the grant is made; nor 
(2) the Federal grant made with respect to 
the project under the legislation referred to 
in clause 1 of section 105. In no case shall 
the total Federal contributions to the cost of 
such project be more than 80 per centum. 
Notwithstanding any other provision of law, 
including requirements with respect to non- 
Federal contributions, grants under this title 
shall be eligible for inclusion (directly or 
through refunds or credits) as part of the 
financing for such projects: Provided, That 
projects or activities on the basis of which 
assistance is provided under section 6(c) of 
the Demonstration Cities Act of 1966 shall 
not be eligible for assistance under this title. 

(b) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be neces- 
sary to carry out the provisions of this title. 
Appropriations authorized under this title 
shall remain available until expended when 
so provided in appropriations Acts. 


Consultation and certification 


Sec. 104. In carrying out the provisions 
of this title, including the issuance of regu- 
lations, the Secretary shall consult with the 
Department of the Interior; the Department 
of Commerce; the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Federal 
Aviation Agency with respect to development 
projects assisted by those departments and 
agencies; and he shall, for the purpose of 
section 103, accept their respective certifica- 
tions as to the cost of those projects and 
the amount of the non-Federal contribu- 
tion paid or to be paid to that cost. 


Definitions 


Sec. 105. As used in this title 

(1) “development project” means a proje 
ect assisted or to be assisted under section 
702 of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965; section 8 of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act; section 120(a) of title 
23, United States Code; section 9 of the 
Federal Airport Act; section 3 of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964; title VII 
of the Housing Act of 1961; section 5(e) of 
the Land and Water Conservation Fund Act 
of 1965; or section 101(a)(1) of the Public 
Works and Economic Development Act of 
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1965 (for a project of a type which the 
Secretary determines to be eligible for 
assistance under other of the provisions list- 
ed above); 

(2) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, or an agency or instru- 
mentality of any of the foregoing; 

(3) “metropolitan area” means a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget, subject, how- 
ever, to such modifications and extensions 
as the Secretary may determine to be ap- 
propriate; and 

(4) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

TITLE II—LAND DEVELOPMENT AND NEW 
COMMUNITIES 


Mortgage insurance for new communities 
Sec. 201. Title X of the National Housing 
Act is amended by inserting after section 
1003 the following new section 1004 and re- 
designating the remaining sections 
accordingly: 
“New communities 


“Sec. 1004. (a) New communities consist- 
ing of developments, satisfying all other re- 
quirements under this title, may be approved 
under this section by the Secretary for 
mortgage insurance if they meet the require- 
ments of subsection (b) of this section. 

“(b) A development shall be eligible for 
approval as a new community if the Secre- 
tary determines it will, in view of its size 
and scope, make a substantial contribution 
to the sound and economic growth of the 
area within which it is located in the form 
of— 

“(1) substantial economies, made possible 
through large-scale development, in the pro- 
vision of improved residential sites; 

“(2) adequate housing to be provided for 
those who would be employed in the ccm- 
munity or the surrounding area; 

“(3) maximum accessibility from the new 
residential sites to industrial or other em- 
ployment centers and commercial, recrea- 
tional, and cultural facilities in or near the 
community; and 

“(4) maximum accessibility to any major 
central city in the area”. 


Mortgage amount and term 


Sec. 202. (a) Section 1002(c) of such Act 
is amended by striking out “$10,900,000” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “$25,000,000”. 

(b) Section 1002(d)(1) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(1) contain repayment provisions satis- 
factory to the Secretary and have a maturity 
not to exceed seven years, or such longer 
maturity as the Secretary deems reasonable 
(A) in the case of a privately owned system 
for water or sewerage, and (B) in the case of 
a new community approved under section 
1004;". 

Encouragement of small builders 

Sec. 203. Section 1004 of such Act (re- 
designated as section 1005) is amended by 
adding after “broad participation by build- 
ers,” the words “particularly small builders,”. 


Water and sewerage facilities 


Sec. 204. Section 1005 of such Act (re- 
designated as section 1006) is amended by 
adding the following: “In the case of a new 
community approved by the Secretary pur- 
suant to section 1004, the land shall be 
served, after its development, by— 

“(a) public systems for water and sewer- 
age which are consistent with other existing 
or prospective systems within the area; or 

“(b) existing privately or cooperatively 
owned systems (including reasonable exten- 
sions thereto) which are approved as ade- 
quate by the Secretary and are regulated in a 
manner acceptable to him; or 

“(c) if it is necessary to develop a new 
system and the Secretary determines that 
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public ownership of such a system is not 
feasible, an adequate privately or coopera- 
tively owned new system (1) which he finds 
consistent with other existing or prospec- 
tive systems within the area; (2) which will 
be regulated, during the period of such own- 
ership, in a manner acceptable to him with 
respect to user rates and charges, capital 
structure, methods of operation, and rate of 
return; and (3) regarding which he receives 
assurances, satisfactory to him, with respect 
to eventual public ownership and operation 
of the system and with respect to the con- 
ditions and terms of any sale or transfer.” 


Federal National Mortgage Association 
special assistance for new communities 


Sec. 205. Section 302(b) of such Act is 
amended by inserting after “or title VIII,” 
in the proviso the following: “or under title 
X with respect to a new community ap- 
proved under section 1004 thereof,”. 


Urban planning grants 


Sec. 206. Section 701(a) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 is amended by inserting the fol- 
lowing before the semicolon in paragraph 
(4): “, or for areas where rapid urbanization 
is expected to result on land acquired or to 
be acquired by land development agencies 
with assistance under section 202(b)(1) of 
the Housing Amendments of 1955, or on land 
developed or to be developed as a new com- 
munity approved under section 1004 of the 
National Housing Act”. 


Public facility loans 


Sec. 207. Section 202(b) (redesignated 
below as section 202(c)) of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by adding 
the following before the period at the end 
of the second sentence of paragraph (4): “, 
or (iii) to be provided in connection with the 
establishment of a new community approved 
under section 1004 of the National Housing 
Act”. 


Loans to land development agencies 


Sec. 208. (a) Section 202 of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by inserting 
after subsection (a) the following new sub- 
section (b) and redesignating the remaining 
subsections accordingly: 

“(b)(1) In order to encourage and assist 
in the timely acquisition of open or predomi- 
nantly undeveloped land to be utilized in 
connection with the development of well- 
planned residential neighborhoods, subdivi- 
sions, and communities, the Secretary is 
authorized to purchase the securities and 
obligations of, or make loans to, land de- 
velopment agencies to finance the acquisition 
of a fee simple or other interest in such land 
for subsequent sale in accordance with this 
subsection. A loan under this subsection 
may be in an amount which shall not exceed 
the total cost, as approved by the Secretary, 
of acquiring such interest; shall be reason- 
ably secured; shall be repaid in such manner 
and within such period, not exceeding fifteen 
years, as may be determined by the Secretary; 
and shall bear interest at the rate prescribed 
for financial assistance extended under sub- 
section (a) of this section. As used in this 
subsection, ‘land development agencies’ 
means public corporations, including muni- 
cipalities, authorized to carry out, and 
created or designated by or pursuant to State 
law for the purpose of carrying out, the func- 
tions for which financial assistance is avail- 
able under this subsection. 

“(2) The Secretary shall not extend any 
financial assistance for the acquisition of 
land under this subsection unless he de- 
termines that (A) the financial assistance 
applied for is not otherwise available on 
reasonable terms, (B) the development of a 
well-planned residential neighborhood, sub- 
division, or community on such land would 
be consistent with a comprehensive plan or 
comprehensive planning, meeting criteria 
established by the Secretary, for the area in 
which the land is located, and (C) a prelimi- 
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nary development plan for the use of the 
land meets criteria established by the Secre- 
tary for such preliminary plans. 

“(3) Land acquired with financial assist- 
ance under this subsection shall be disposed 
of for development in accordance with a 
current development plan for the land which 
has been approved by the Secretary as con- 
sistent with provisions of the loan agreement, 
and shall not be sold or otherwise disposed 
of for less than its fair value for uses in 
accord with such development plan. Such 
plan shall, wherever feasible in the light of 
current conditions, encourage the provision 
of sites providing a proper balance of types 
of housing to serve families having a broad 
range of incomes, The Secretary shall adopt 
such requirements as he deems necessary to 
encourage the maintenance of a diversified 
local homebuilding industry and broad par- 
ticipation by builders, particularly small 
builders.” 

(b) The proviso in section 203(a) of the 
Housing Amendments of 1955 is amended by 

(1) striking out “section 202 (a)“ and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “section 202(a) and 
pursuant to section 202(b)”; and 

(2) striking out “of such section” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “of section 202(a)”. 


TITLE W- Un HAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 
Increase in grant authorization 


Sec. 301. (a) Section 4(b) of the Urban 
Mass Transportation Act of 1964 is amended 
by striking out “and $150,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1967” and substituting ‘“$150,000,000 for 
fiscal year 1967; and $95,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1968”. 

(b) Section 6(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “and to $30,000,000 on July 
1, 1966” and substituting “$30,000,000 on 
2 1, 1966; and to $40,000,000 on July 1, 
1967”. 


TITLE IV—GRANTS FOR URBAN INFORMATION 
CENTERS 


Findings and purpose 


Sec. 401. (a) The Congress hereby finds 
that one of the principal impediments to co- 
ordinated and effective Federal, State, and 
local efforts in solving the problems of metro- 
politan and other urban areas is the lack of 
ready availability of information 
the public and private programs and activi- 
ties directed to their solution. The Congress 
further finds that the establishment of cen- 
ters providing information on urban pro- 
grams and resources would increase the ef- 
fectiveness of present Federal, State, and 
local efforts to solve urban problems. 

(b) It is the purpose of this title to assist 
States and metropolitan areas in demonstrat- 
ing the value of improved and increased 
efforts in assembling and making available 
information and data on urban needs and 
assistance programs and activities through 
centers established for such purpose. 


Grant authority 


Sec. 402. (a) The Secretary is authorized 
to make grants to States and metropolitan- 
area agencies to help finance demonstration 
programs for the assembly, correlation, and 
dissemination of information and data 
needed for improving, coordinating, and more 
effectively utilizing governmental and other 
programs and activities available for the so- 
lution of local urban problems. Such 
demonstration programs shall include: 

(1) the planning, establishment, and oper- 
ation of urban information centers; and 

(2) the assembly, correlation, and dis- 
semination of urban physical, social, and 
economic development information and data 
through such centers for the purposes of: 

(A) informing local governments, orga- 
nizations, and individuals of the availability 
and status of Federal, State, and local pro- 
grams and other resources for the solution 
of urban problems; 

(B) providing Federal, State, and local 
governments with information useful and 
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necessary to planning, programing, budg- 
eting, and coordinating urban programs; or 

(C) providing other information and data 
needed for public and private urban physical, 
social, and economic development activities. 

(b) A demonstration program assisted un- 
der this section shall: 

(1) specify the activities to be carried on 
and the kinds of information to be assem- 
bled and distributed; 

(2) adequately justify its choice of activi- 
ties, in terms of specified urban physical, so- 
cial, and economic information needs and 
objectives, including comparisons of cost 
and usefulness where appropriate; 

(3) represent substantially increased or 
improved activities on the part of the appli- 
cant State or metropolitan-area agency; 

(4) contain a detailed budget together 
with procedures for adequate fiscal control, 
fund accounting, and auditing; 

(5) be closely coordinated with related 
Federal, State, and local informational activi- 
ties, including those receiving assistance 
under section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, 
title I of the Higher Education Act of 1965, 
title VI of the Economic Opportunity Act of 
1964, and other Federal programs; 

(6) not include any activity receiving as- 
sistance under other Federal programs; and 

(7) meet such other requirements as the 
Secretary may establish to carry out the 
purpose of this title. 

Extent of activities 

Sec. 403. (a) An urban information center 
established by a metropolitan-area agency 
under this title shall be directed primarily 
to the provision of informational services of 
general metropolitanwide utility or of 
utility to the communities within that 
metropolitan area. 

(b) An urban information center estab- 
lished by a State under this title shall be 
directed primarily to the provision of infor- 
mational services of general statewide utility 
or of utility to communities not within 
metropolitan areas for which information 
centers have been established under this 
title. 

Amount of grant 

Sec, 404. (a) A grant under this section 
shall not exceed 50 per centum of the cost of 
the activities carried on under an approved 
program during one year. 

(b) No grant shall be made under this title 
to assist in assembling data, or providing 
information, to be used primarily in the day- 
to-day operations of State or local governing 
bodies and agencies. 


Federal information activities 


Sec. 405. (a) Federal departments and 
agencies shall cooperate with States and 
metropolitan-area agencies in providing in- 
formation to assist in carrying out the pur- 
pose of this title. 

(b) The President shall undertake such 
studies to improve Federal agency program 
information capability and coordination as 
he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 


Evaluation of program 


Src. 406. The Secretary shall, as soon as 
practicable but not later than June 30, 1971, 
report to the President as to the effective- 
ness of the assistance provided under this 
title, and submit recommendations and ap- 
propriate legislative proposals regarding its 
termination or continuance. 

Definitions 

Sec, 407. As used in this title 

(1) “State” means any State of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, or an agency or instru- 
mentality designated by the chief executive 
of any of the foregoing; 

(2) “metropolitan area” means a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget, subject how- 
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ever to such modifications and extensions 
as the Secretary may determine to be 
appropriate; 

(3) “metropolitan-area agency” means 
(A) an organization or body composed of 
public officials which the Secretary deter- 
mines to be representative of the political 
jurisdictions encompassing a metropolitan 
area; or (B) where no such organization 
exists and can qualify for a grant under this 
title, a public body or agency (i) designated 
by the governing body of that political ju- 
risdiction within the area which contains the 
largest population, according to the most 
recent decennial census, and (ii) concurred 
in by other local political jurisdictions 
which, together with the designating juris- 
diction, contain at least two-thirds of the 
population of the area; and 

(4) “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


Appropriations 


Sec. 408. There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this title: 
Provided, That such appropriations shall 
not exceed $5,000,000 before July 1, 1967, nor 
exceed $10,000,000 before July 1, 1968. Ap- 
propriations authorized under this title shall 
remain available until expended when so 
provided in appropriations acts. 


The section-by-section summary ac- 
companying Senate bill 2977 is as fol- 
lows: 


SEcTION-BY-SEcTION SUMMARY OF URBAN 
DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Section 1. Short title: The bill would be 
cited as the “Urban Development Act.” 


TITLE I. GRANTS TO ASSIST IN PLANNED METRO- 
POLITAN DEVELOPMENT 


This title would provide the incentives for 
effective metropolitan planning and develop- 
ment recommended by the President in his 
recent message on city demostration pro- 
grams. The major new objective is assurance 
of actual physical development of projects 
in the metropolitan area in accordance with 
the planning. The incentive consists of in- 
creased aid to federally assisted projects of 
a type Which generally affect the growth of 
such area. This incentive would be given 
only where all public and private develop- 
ment in the area having a major regional 
impact is consistent with planned metropoli- 
tan development. 

Section 101. Findings and declaration of 
purpose: Subsection (a) of this section would 
set forth congressional findings (1) that it 
is essential that metropolitan areas prepare, 
keep current, and actually carry out com- 
prehensive plans and programs for their or- 
derly physical development; (2) that these 
areas are especially handicapped by the com- 
plexity and scope of governmental services 
required, the multiplicity of political juris- 
dictions and agencies involved, and the in- 
adequacy of the operational and adminis- 
trative arrangements available for coopera- 
tion among them; (3) that present require- 
ments for areawide planning and program- 
ing in connection with various Federal pro- 
grams have materially assisted in the solution 
of metropolitan problems; but (4) that ad- 
ditional participation and cooperation are 
needed from the States and localities in per- 
fecting and carrying out such areawide 
efforts. 

Subsection (b) of this section would de- 
clare that the purpose of this title is to pro- 
vide additional encouragement and assist- 
ance to States and localities, through sup- 
plementary grants for certain federally as- 
sisted development projects, for making ef- 
fective comprehensive metropolitan planning 
and programing. 

Section 102. Grant authority: Subsection 
(a) of this section would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
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to make supplementary grants to applicant 
State ard local public bodies and agencies 
carrying out, or assisting in carrying out, de- 
velopment projects meeting the requirements 
of this title. 

Subsection (b) of this section would 
specify that grants may be made under this 
title only for development projects in metro- 
politan areas for which it has been demon- 
strated, to the satisfaction of the Secretary, 
that metropolitanwide comprehensive plan- 
ning and programing provide an adequate 
basis for evaluating as to consistency (A) the 
location, financing, and scheduling of indi- 
vidual public facility projects (including, but 
not limited to, sewer, water, and sewage 
treatment facilities; highway, mass transit, 
airport, and other transportation facilities; 
and recreation and other open-space areas) 
whether or not federally assisted; and 83 
other proposed land development or uses, 
which projects or uses, because of their size, 
density, type, or location, have public metro- 
politanwide or interjurisdictional signifi- 
cance. 

In addition, no metropolitan area would be 
eligible for the grants unless it is demon- 
strated to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
that adequate metropolitanwide institutional 
or other arrangements, such as a metropoli- 
tan council of governments, exist for coordi- 
nating local public development policies and 
activities on the basis of the metropolitan- 
wide comprehensive planning and program- 
ing; and that public facility projects and 
other land development or uses (public or 
private) which have a major impact on the 
development of the area are, in fact, being 
carried out in accord with the metropolitan- 
wide comprehensive planning and program- 


Subsection (c) of this section would specify 
that where the applicant for a grant under 
this title is a county, municipality, or other 
general-purpose unit of local government, it 
must demonstrate, to the satisfaction of the 
Secretary that taking into consideration the 
scope of its authority and responsibilities 
it is adequately assuring that public facility 
projects and other land development or uses 
of public metropolitanwide or interjurisdic- 
tional significance are being, and will be, car- 
ried out in accord with metropolitan plan- 
ning and programing meeting the require- 
ments of subsection (b). In making this de- 
termination the Secretary is to give special 
consideration to whether the applicant is ef- 
fectively assisting in, and conforming to, 
metropolitan planning and programing 
through (1) the location and scheduling of 
public facility projects (including, but not 
limited to, sewer, water, and sewage treat- 
ment facilities; highway, mass transit, air- 
port, and other transportation facilities; and 
recreation and other open-space areas) 
whether or not federally assisted; and (2) 
its establishment and consistent adminis- 
tration of zoning codes, subdivision regula- 
tions, and similar land-use and density con- 
trols. 

This subsection would further specify that 
where the applicant for a grant under this 
title is not a general-purpose unit of local 
government, both it and the general-purpose 
unit of local government having jurisdiction 
over the location of the project must meet 
the requirements of this subsection. 

Under subsection (c) of this section, a po- 
litical jurisdiction could receive these sup- 
plementary grants although some of its 
neighboring jurisdictions in the metropoli- 
tan area are ineligible for the aid because of 
departures from comprehensive metropolitan 
planning. However, under subsection (b), 
where such a departure by any jurisdiction 
in the metropolitan area has a major impact 
on the development of the metropolitan 
area, no jurisdiction in that area would be 
eligible for the supplementary grants under 
this title. 
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Subsection (d) of this section would spe- 
cify that, in making the determination re- 
quired under this section, the Secretary is 
to obtain, and give full consideration to, the 
comments of the body or bodies (State or 
local) responsible for planning and program- 
ing for the metropolitan area. 

Subsection (e) of this section would pro- 
vide that no grant may be made under this 
title with respect to a development project 
for which a Federal grant has been made, or 
a contract of assistance has been entered 
into, under the legislation referred to in 
clause 1 of section 105 prior to February —, 
1966 (date of introduction), or more than 1 
year prior to the date on which the Secretary 
has made the determinations required under 
this section with respect to the applicant and 
to the area in which the project is located. 
In the case of a project for which a contract 
of assistance under the legislation referred 
to in clause 1 of section 105 has been entered 
into after June 30, 1967, there is a further 
provision that no grant may be made under 
this title unless an application for such 
grant has been made on or before the date of 
such contract. 

Section 103. Extent of grant: Subsection 
(a) of this section would limit a grant under 
this title to 20 percent of the cost of the proj- 
ect for which the grant is made. Also, the 
grant under this title could never exceed the 
Federal grant made to the project under 
other legislation. In no case are the total 
Federal contributions to the cost of such 
projects to be more than 80 percent. 

It would be specified that, notwithstand- 
ing any other provision of law, including 
requirements with respect to non-Federal 
contributions, grants under this title would 
be eligible for inclusion (directly or through 
refunds or credits when a portion of the 
local share has meanwhile been paid in) as 
a part of the financing for such projects. 
Projects or activities on the basis of which 
assistance is received under section 6(c) of 
the Demonstration Cities Act of 1966 are 
not to be eligible for assistance under this 
title. 

Subsection (b) of this section would au- 
thorize the appropriation of such sums as 
may be necessary to carry out the provisions 
of this title. Such appropriations would re- 
main available until expended, when so pro- 
vided in appropriations acts. 

Section 104. Consultation and certifica- 
tion: This section would require the Secre- 
tary, in carrying out the provisions of this 
title, including the issuance of regulations, 
to consult with the Department of the In- 
terior, the Department of Commerce, the 
Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare, and the Federal Aviation Agency with 
respect to development projects assisted by 
those departments and agencies and, for the 
purpose of section 103 of this title, to ac- 
cept their respective certifications as to the 
cost of those projects and the amount of the 
non-Federal contribution paid or to be paid 
to that cost. 

Section 105. Definitions: This section 
would define certain terms used in the title: 

1. “Development project” is defined to 
mean a State or local project assisted under 
certain specified Federal programs. (These 
programs are those which most often in- 
volve projects affecting the pattern of local 
land use and local growth.) The specified 
programs are— 

(a) Grants for basic water and sewer fa- 
cilities, administered by the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development under sec- 
tion 702 of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965; 

(b) Grants for construction of sewage 
treatment works, administered by the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
under section 8 of the Federal Water Pollu- 
tion Control Act; 

(c) Grants for highway construction 
(Federal-aid primary and secondary systems, 
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but not the Interstate System) administered 
by the Department of Commerce under sec- 
tion 120(a) of title 23, United States Code; 

(d) Grants for airport development, ad- 
ministered by the Federal Aviation Agency 
under section 9 of the Federal Airport Act; 

(e) Grants for urban mass transportation 
facilities and equipment, administered by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment under section 3 of the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964; 

(f) Grants for acquisition and develop- 
ment of open space, or for beautification and 
improvement of public land, administered by 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment under title VII of the Housing Act 
of 1961; 

(g) Grants for the acquisition and devel- 
opment of lands and waters for recreational 
purposes, administered by the Department 
of the Interior under section 5(e) of the 
Land and Water Conservation Fund Act of 
1965; and 

(h) Grants for public works and facilities, 
administered by the Department of Com- 
merce under section 101(a)(1) of the Pub- 
lic Works and Economic Development Act of 
1965 (but only if they involve works or fa- 
cilities of a type which the Secretary deter- 
mines to be eligible under sections (a) 
through (g) above). 

2. “State” means any State of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, or an agency or instru- 
mentality of any of the foregoing. 

3. “Metropolitan area“ means a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget, subject how- 
ever to such modifications and extensions as 
the Secretary may determine to be appropri- 
ate. 

4. “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 


TITLE II. LAND DEVELOPMENT AND NEW 
COMMUNITIES 


This title would expand the FHA mortgage 
insurance program for privately financed 
land development under title X of the Na- 
tional Housing Act (which was enacted as 
part of the Housing and Urban Development 
Act of 1965). It would authorize the Secre- 
tary to approve “new communities" for which 
certain special aids would be available, and 
would increase from $10 million to $25 mil- 
lion the maximum outstanding m 
amount permitted under title X. In addi- 
tion, this title would (in section 208) author- 
ize loans by the Secretary to State or local 
land development agencies (which would be 
public corporations, including municipali- 
ties) to finance the acquisition of land to be 
utilized in connection with the development 
of well-planned residential neighborhoods, 
subdivisions, and communities. 

Section 201. Mortgage insurance for new 
communities: This section would authorize 
the Secretary to approve a category of “new 
communities” for mortgage insurance under 
title X. These would consist of land de- 
velopments, satisfying all other requirements 
under the title, which meet the special re- 
quirements of the section. (Subsequent sec- 
tions of this title would authorize longer 
mortgage maturities and FNMA special as- 
sistance for this category of land develop- 
ment which would not be available to land 
developments, even though very extensive, 
which are not approved as meeting the spe- 
cial requirements.) 

A development would be eligible for ap- 
proval as a new community if the Secretary 
determines it will, in view of its size and 
scope, make a substantial contribution to the 
sound and economic growth of the area 
within which it is located. Such contribu- 
tion would be in the form of— 

1. Substantial economies, made possible 
through large-scale development, in the pro- 
vision of improved residential sites; 
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2. Adequate housing to be provided for 
those who would be employed in the com- 
munity or the surrounding area; 

8. Maximum accessibility from the new 
residential sites to industrial or other em- 
ployment centers and commercial, recrea- 
tional, and cultural facilities in or near the 
community; and 

4. Maximum accessibility to any major 
central city in the area. 

This section contemplates development 
planned to provide a wide range of urban 
facilities and services, while maintaining 
close ties with any nearby major city. 

The objectives and planning criteria for 
the existing land development program 
would also be applicable with respect to new 
communities. The Secretary would, under 
already enacted provisions of title X, review 
the site development plan to determine that 
it was consistent with overall comprehensive 
plans or planning actually being carried out 
for the area in which the community is to 
be located. 

Section 202. Mortgage amount and term: 
This section would increase from $10 million 
to $25 million the maximum mortgage 
amount permitted at any one time for a 
single land development under title X. This 
increase would provide the flexibility needed 
to assure sufficient credit assistance for very 
large developments, including new communi- 
ties or very large subdivisions. 

The section would also exempt new com- 
munities approved by the Secretary from the 
7-year maximum mortgage maturity gener- 
ally applicable under existing law to mort- 
gages under the land development program. 
Such an exemption is already provided in the 
case of privately owned water or sewerage 
systems. 

Section 203. Encouragement of small 
builders: This section would make it clear 
that the present requirements for encour- 
aging broad participation by builders in the 
land development program are intended par- 
ticularly to encourage participation by small 
builders. 

Section 204. Water and sewerage facilities: 
This section would require that in the case 
of a new community approved by the Secre- 
tary, the land shall be served, after its devel- 
opment, by (1) public systems for water and 
sewerage which are consistent with other 
existing or prospective systems in the area, 
or (2) by existing privately or cooperatively 
owned systems (including reasonable exten- 
sions thereto) which are approved by the 
Secretary and are regulated in a manner 
acceptable tohim. However, the section also 
provides that, where there is no existing sys- 
tem that can serve the area and the Secre- 
tary determines that public ownership of a 
new system is not feasible, the land may be 
served by an adequate privately or coopera- 
tively owned new system, under the follow- 
ing conditions: 

1. The Secretary finds the system con- 
sistent with other existing or prospective 
systems within the area; 

2. The system will be ted, during 
the period of such private or cooperative 
ownership, in a manner acceptable to the 
Secretary with respect to user rates and 
charges, capital structure, methods of opera- 
tion, and rate of return; and 

3. The Secretary receives assurances, satis- 
factory to him, with respect to eventual pub- 
lic ownership and operation of the system 
and with respect to the conditions and terms 
of any sale or transfer. 

Section 205. Federal National Mortgage 
Association special assistance for new com- 
munities: This section would, where the aid 
is needed, make FHA-insured mortgages with 
respect to new communities eligible for pur- 
chase by the Federal National Mortgage As- 
sociation under its special assistance pro- 
gram. FHA-insured land development mort- 
gages are now eligible for FNMA purchase 
under its secondary market program. 
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Section 206. Urban planning grants: This 
section would make urban planning grants 
under section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954 
available to official governmental planning 
agencies for areas where new communities 
are to be developed with mortgage insurance 
assistance or where land is being acquired 
by land development agencies designated or 
created pursuant to State law. (Federal 
grants to local planning agencies for such 
planning are now available for metropolitan 
areas, depressed areas, and federally impacted 
areas.) 

Section 207. Public facility loans: This 
section would waive the population limit 
(50,000) on the political jurisdiction eligible 
to receive public facility loans under title II 
of the Housing Amendments of 1955 in the 
case of public facilities serving new commu- 
nities within such large jurisdictions. 

Section 208. Loans to land development 
agencies: This section would authorize the 
Secretary to make loans to land development 
agencies to finance the acquisition of land 
to be utilized in connection with the devel- 
opment of well-planned residential neigh- 
borhoods, subdivisions, and communities. 
These land development agencies would in- 
clude municipalities and other public corpo- 
rations which are designated or created pur- 
suant to State law. The land acquired would 
be sold to private builders, possibly after in- 
stallation of basic public facilities, for the 
construction of well-planned developments. 
These could be residential neighborhoods, 
housing subdivisions, or more extensive de- 
velopments, including new communities. 
The land could be developed by the private 
owners with or without the mortgage insur- 
ance assistance available under title X of 
the National Housing Act. 

The loans would be limited to an amount 
not exceeding the total cost, as approved by 
the Secretary, of the acquisition of a fee sim- 
ple or other interest in the land. The loans 
would be required to be reasonably secured 
and would be repayable within a period not 
exceeding 15 years at an interest rate of not 
more than the average annual interest rate 
on all interest-bearing obligations of the 
United States forming a part of the public 
debt, adjusted to the nearest one-eighth per- 
cent, plus one-half percent. For the current 
fiscal year this formula produces an interest 
rate of 4 percent. 

Loans for land acquisition would not be 
made unless the Secretary determines that: 

1. Private financing is not otherwise avail- 
able on reasonable terms; 

2. The development of a well-planned resi- 
dential neighborhood, housing subdivision, 
or community on the land would be consist- 
ent with a comprehensive plan or with com- 
prehensive planning, meeting criteria estab- 
lished by the Secretary, for the area in which 
the land is located; and 

8. A preliminary development plan for the 
use of the land meets criteria which he has 
established. 

The criteria for comprehensive planning 
would include criteria designed to assure 
maximum accessibility of the planned devel- 
opments to any major central cities in the 
area. 

The land acquired would be required to be 
developed in accordance with a development 
plan approved by the Secretary as consistent 
with the provisions of the loan agreement. 
Sales of the land to private persons could not 
be for less than its fair value for uses in ac- 
cord with the approved development plan. 
A development plan, wherever feasible in the 
light of current conditions, would be re- 
quired to encourage the provision of sites 
providing a proper balance of types of hous- 
ing to serve families having a broad range 
of incomes, The Secretary would adopt re- 
quirements necessary to encourage the main- 
tenance of a diversified local homebuilding 
industry and broad participation by builders, 
particularly small builders. 
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This program would assist the State gov- 
ernments that wish to establish land devel- 
opment agencies in order to take advantage 
of the State government’s unique powers to 
promote the planned development of future 
urban growth. Cities, counties, and other 
political subdivisions could be designated by 
or under State law as land development agen- 
cies to participate in this program. 

The loans authorized would be made from 
the revolving fund established by title II of 
the Housing Amendments of 1955 to finance 
the public facility loans program. No addi- 
tional authorization is now necessary. It is 
estimated that during the first full year of 
operations the amount of Federal funds 
committed for these new loans would not ex- 
ceed $25 million. 


TITLE III. URBAN MASS TRANSPORTATION 


Section 301. Increase in grant authoriza- 
tion: Subsection (a) would increase by $95 
million the authorization for grants under 
the Urban Mass Transportation Act of 1964. 
This act presently authorizes the appropria- 
tion of $75 million for grants for fiscal year 
1965 and $150 million for each of fiscal years 
1966 and 1967. Amounts authorized for a 
particular year but not appropriated may 
instead be appropriated for any later year. 

Only $320 million of the present $375 mil- 
lion authorization has been appropriated, 
including $130 million provided, by “advance 
appropriation,” for fiscal year 1967. The re- 
maining $55 million authorization, plus the 
proposed additional $95 million, will be 
needed for the $150 million program level 
proposed for fiscal year 1968. 

Appropriations are needed now for fiscal 
1968 in order to continue the present policy 
of providing advance appropriations for this 
program, at least a year ahead of the current 
fscal year. Such advance appropriations 
provide necessary assurance to the urban 
areas making use of these grants that Fed- 
eral funds will in fact be available for local 
projects when needed. These projects fre- 
quently take several years to plan and in- 
stitute, and it is greatly in the Federal in- 
terest to encourage, rather than discourage, 
adequate planning for them. 

Subsection (b) would make a correspond- 
ing change in the provision in the act au- 
thorizing up to $10 million per year for re- 
search, development and demonstration 
projects. An additional $10 million would be 
authorized for such projects, during fiscal 
year 1968. 


TITLE IV. GRANTS FOR URBAN INFORMATION 
CENTERS 


Section 401. Findings and purpose: Sub- 
section (a) of this section would set forth 
congressional findings that one of the prin- 
cipal impediments to coordinated and effec- 
tive Federal, State, and local efforts in solv- 
ing the problems of metropolitan and other 
urban areas is the lack of ready availability of 
information respecting the public and private 
programs and activities directed to their 
solution; and that the establishment of cen- 
ters providing information on urban pro- 
grams and resources would increase the ef- 
fectiveness of present Federal, State, and lo- 
cal efforts to solve urban problems. 

Subsection (b) of this section would de- 
clare the purpose of this title to be to assist 
States and metropolitan areas in demonstrat- 
ing the value of improved and increased ef- 
forts in assembling and making available in- 
formation and data on urban needs and as- 
sistance programs and activities through cen- 
ters established for such purposes. 

Section 402. Grant authority: Subsection 
(a) of this section would authorize the Sec- 
retary to make grants to States and metro- 
Ppolitan-area agencies to help finance dem- 
onstration programs for the assembly, cor- 
relation, and dissemination of information 
and data needed for improving, coordinating, 
and more effectively utilizing governmental 
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and other programs and activities available 
for the solution of local urban problems. 
These demonstration programs are to include 
the planning, establishment, and operation 
of urban information centers; and the as- 
sembly, correlation, and dissemination of 
urban physical, social, and economic develop- 
ment information and data through such 
centers for the purposes of: 

1. Informing local governments, organiza- 
tions, and individuals of the availability and 
status of Federal, State, and local programs 
and other resources for the solution of urban 
problems; : 

2. Providing Federal, State, and local gov- 
ernments with information useful and neces- 
sary to planning, programing, budgeting, and 
coordinating urban programs; or 

3. Providing other information and data 
needed for public and private urban physical, 
social, and economic development activities. 

The programs would not include collecting 
original data, such as population data. 

Subsection (b) of this section would re- 
quire a demonstration program assisted un- 
der this section to: 

1. Specify the activities to be carried on 
and the kinds of information to be assembled 
and distributed; 

2. Adequately justify its choice of activi- 
ties, in terms of specified urban physical, 
social, and economic information needs and 
objectives, including comparisons of cost and 
usefulness where appropriate; 

3. Represent substantially increased or 
improved activities on the part of the appli- 
cant State or metropolitan-area agency; 

4. Contain a detailed budget together with 
procedures for adequate fiscal control, fund 
accounting, and auditing; 

5. Be closely coordinated with related Fed- 
eral, State, and local informational activities, 
including those receiving assistance under 
section 701 of the Housing Act of 1954, title I 
of the Higher Education Act of 1965, title VI 
of the Economic Opportunity Act of 1964, 
and other Federal programs; 

6. Not include any activity receiving as- 
sistance under other Federal programs; and 

7. Meet such other requirements as the 
Secretary may establish to carry out the pur- 
pose of this title. 

Section 403. Extent of activities: Subsec- 
tion (a) of this section would require an 
urban information center established by a 
metropolitan-area agency under this title to 
be directed primarily to the provision of in- 
formational services of general metropolitan- 
wide utility or of utility to the communities 
within that metropolitan area. 

Subsection (b) of this section would re- 
quire an urban information center estab- 
lished by a State under this title to be di- 
rected primarily to the provision of informa- 
tional services of general statewide utility or 
of utility to communities not within metro- 
politan areas for which information centers 
have been established under this title. 

Section 404. Amount of grant: Subsection 
(a) of this section would limit a grant under 
this section to 50 percent of the cost of the 
activities carried on under an approved pro- 
gram during 1 year. 

Subsection (b) of this section would pro- 
hibit grants under this title to assist in as- 
sembling data or providing information, to 
be used primarily in the day-to-day opera- 
tions of State or local governing bodies and 
agencies. 

Section 405. Federal information activi- 
ties: Subsection (a) of this section would 
require Federal departments and agencies to 
cooperate with States and metropolitan-area 
agencies in providing information to assist in 
carrying out the purpose of this title. 

Subsection (b) of this section would re- 
quire the President to undertake such stud- 
ies to improve Federal agency program in- 
formation capability and coordination as 
he may deem necessary to carry out the 
purposes of this section. 
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Section 406. Evaluation of program: This 
section would require the Secretary, as soon 
as practicable but not later than June 30, 
1971, to report to the President as to the 
effectiveness of the assistance provided under 
this title, and to submit recommendations 
and appropriate legislative proposals regard- 
ing its termination or continuance. 

Section 407. Definitions: This section 
would specify that, as used in this title— 

1. “State” means any State of the United 
States, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
the Virgin Islands, or an agency or instru- 
mentality designated by the chief executive 
of any of the foregoing; 

2. “metropolitan area” means a standard 
metropolitan statistical area as established 
by the Bureau of the Budget, subject how- 
ever to such modifications and extensions 
as the Secretary may determine to be ap- 
propriate; 

8. “metropolitan-area agency” means (A) 
an organization or body composed of public 
officials which the Secretary determines to 
be representative of the political jurisdic- 
tions encompassing a metropolitan area; 
or (B) where no such organization exists 
and can qualify for a grant under this title, 
a public body or agency (i) designated by 
the governing body of that political juris- 
diction within the area which contains the 
largest population, according to the most 
recent decennial census, and (ii) concurred 
in by other local political jurisdictions 
which, together with the designating juris- 
diction, contain at least two-thirds of the 
population of the area; and 

4. “Secretary” means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development. 

Section 408. Appropriations: This section 
would authorize the appropriation of such 
sums as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this title. However, such ap- 
propriations are not to exceed $5 million be- 
fore July 1. 1967, nor exceed $10 million 
before July 1, 1968. Appropriations au- 
thorized under this title are to remain avail- 
able until expended when so provided in 
appropriations acts. 
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A bill to amend and extend laws relating 
to housing and urban development 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled; That this 
Act may be cited as the “Housing and Urban 
Development Amendments of 1966”. 


TITLE I—HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM AMENDMENTS 
FHA-insured property improvement loans 

Sec. 101. Section 2 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by adding at the end of 
subsection (f) a new sentence as follows: 
“The amount of such premium charge with 
respect to loans made or refinanced within 
one year after the date of enactment of the 
Housing and Urban Development Amend- 
ments of 1966 may be included in computing 
the cost of improvements or of refinancing 
and may be deducted by the lender from the 
loan proceeds.”. 

Cooperative housing insurance fund 

Sec. 102. Section 213 of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by 

(1) striking out “, but only in cases where 
the consent of the mortgagee or lender to 
the transfer is obtained or a request by the 
mortgagee or lender for the transfer is re- 
ceived by the Commissioner within such pe- 
riod of time after the date of the enactment 
of this subsection as the Commissioner shall 
prescribe” preceding the colon before the 
proviso in subsection (m); 

(2) striking out “insured under this sec- 
tion and sections 207, 231 and 232” in sub- 
section (n) and inserting in lieu thereof “the 
insurance of which is the obligation of either 
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the Management Fund or the General Insur- 
ance Fund”; and 

(3) adding a new sentence at the end of 
subsection (n) as follows: “Premium charges 
on the insurance of mortgages or loans 
transferred to the Management Fund or 
insured pursuant to commitments trans- 
ferred to the Management Fund may be 
payable in debentures which are the obliga- 
tion of either the Management Fund or of 
the General Insurance Fund,” 


Mortgage limits for homes under section 
221(d) (2) 

Sec. 103. Section 221 (d) (2) (A) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “$11,000” and “$18,000” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “$12,500” and “$20,000”, respec- 
tively. 


Low-rent housing for displaced families— 
Term of lease 

Sec. 104. Section 23(d) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out the period at the end thereof 
and inserting a colon and the following: 
“Provided, That the term may exceed thirty- 
six months where the public housing agency 
determines that the housing leased under 
this section is needed for displaced families.” 


Low-rent housing—Use of newly constructed 
private housing 


Sec. 105. (a) Section 10(c) of the United 
States Housing Act of 1937 is amended by 
striking out “existing structures” in the last 
proviso, and inserting in lieu thereof pri- 
vate accommodations”. 

(b) Section 238(a)(3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out from the first clause 
thereof the words “an existing” and inserting 
in lieu thereof the word “a”. 


Applying advances in technology to housing 
and urban development 

Sec. 106. (a) To encourage and assist the 
housing industry to continue to reduce the 
cost and improve the quality of housing by 
the application to home construction of ad- 
vances in technology, and to encourage and 
assist the application of advances in tech- 
nology to urban development activities, the 
Secretary is directed to— 

(1) conduct research and studies to test 
and demonstrate new and improved techni- 
ques and methods of applying advances in 
technology to housing construction, rehabili- 
tation and maintenance, and urban develop- 
ment activities; and 

(2) encourage and promote the acceptance 
and application of new and improved tech- 
niques and methods of constructing, rehabil- 
itating and maintaining housing and the 
application of advances in technology to 
urban development activities by all segments 
of the housing industry, communities, indus- 
tries engaged in urban development activities 
and the general public. 

(b) Research and studies conducted 
under this section shall be designed to test 
and demonstrate the applicability to hous- 
ing construction, rehabilitation, and mainte- 
nance, and urban development activities, of 
advances in technology relating to (1) design 
concepts, (2) construction and rehabilitation 
methods, (3) manufacturing processes, (4) 
materials and products, and (5) building 
components, 

(c) The Secretary is authorized to carry 
out the research and studies authorized by 
this section either directly or by contract 
with public or private bodies or agenices, or 
by working agreement with departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government, as he 
may determine to be desirable. Contracts 
may be made by the Secretary for research 
and studies authorized by this section for 
work to continue not more than two years 
from the date of any such contract. 

(d) There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated such sums as may be necessary 
to carry out the provisions of this section, 
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All funds so appropriated shall remain avail- 
able until expended when so provided in 
appropriation acts. 

(e) Nothing contained in this section shall 
limit any authority of the Secretary under 
title III of the Housing Act of 1948, section 
602 of the Housing Act of 1956, or any other 
provision of law. 


Rehabilitation and code enforcement grants 


Sec. 107. The second proviso under the 
head “Urban Renewal Administration” in the 
Supplemental Appropriation Act, 1966, is 
repealed. 


Mortgage insurance for land development— 
Clarifying amendment 


Src. 108. (a) Section 1001(c) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act is amended by striking 
out “‘mortgage’” and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘mortgagee’ ”’. 

(b) Section 1001(d) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended— 

(1) by inserting after the words “sewerage 
disposal installations,” the following: “steam, 
gas, and electric lines and installations,”; 

(2) by striking out the semicolon after 
“or common use”, and inserting in lieu there- 
of a period and the following new sentence: 
“Related uses may include industrial uses, 
with sites for such uses to be in proper pro- 
portion to the size and scope of the develop- 
ment.“: 

(3) by striking out but such term“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof; The term improve- 
ments”; and 

(4) by inserting after “sewage disposal in- 
stallation,” in clause (1) the following: “or 
a steam, gas, or electric line or installation,”. 

(c) Section 512 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “or IX” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “IX, or X”. 


Repeal of provision for sale of Forest Hills 
Project, Paducah 
Sec. 109. Section 1005 of the Housing Act 
of 1964 is hereby repealed. 


Technical amendments 


Sec. 110. (a) Section 106(d) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1949 is repealed. 

(b) Section 113(a) of the Housing Act of 
1949 and section 701(a)(3) of the Housing 
Act of 1954 are amended by inserting “(or 
any act supplementary thereto)” after “Area 
Redevelopment Act”. 

(c) Section 227(a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by striking out “subsec- 
tion (b) (2)“ in clause (vi) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “subsection (b)“. 

(d) Section 304(a) of the National Hous- 
ing Act is amended by striking out “and the 
Association shall not purchase any mortgage 
insured or guaranteed prior to the effective 
date of the Housing Act of 1954”, 

(e) The last sentence of section 305(e) of 
the National Housing Act is amended by 
striking out “supplementing” and inserting 
in lieu thereof “supplementary”. 

(f£) Section 308 of the National Housing 
Act is amended by striking out “(a)”. 


TITLE II-—CONFORMING NOMENCLATURE IN 
STATUTES TO DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 


Sec. 201, (a) The National Housing Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Department of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development”; 

(3) by striking out “Commissioner” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Secretary”; and 

(4) by striking out “Commissioner's” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary's”. 

(b) The heading appearing above section 
1 of such Act is amended by striking out 
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“Creation of Federal Housing Administra- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof Admin- 
istrative Provisions”. 

(c) Section 1 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out the first paragraph; 

(2) by adding after “Secretary” where it 
first appears in the second paragraph the 
following: “(hereinafter referred to as the 
‘Secretary’)”; and 

(8) by striking out “Administration” in 
the last sentence of the second paragraph 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Department”. 

(d) Sections 2(c) (2), 204(g), 604(g) and 
904(f) of such Act are amended by striking 
out “the Commissioner or by any Assistant 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“an officer”. 

(e) The first sentence of section 206 of 
such Act is amended by striking out “shall 
be deposited” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“related to insurance under section 203 shall 
be deposited”. 

(f) The first sentence of section 209 of 
such Act is amended by adding “in connec- 
tion with the insurance programs” after 
“made”. 

(g) Section 220(d)(1)(A) of such Act is 
amended— 7 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; 

(3) by striking out “certification to the 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“determination”; and 

(4) by striking out each place it appears 
“certified to the Commissioner” and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “determined”, 

(h) Section 223(a)(2) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; 

(2) by striking out “said Administration” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(i) The heading appearing above section 
226 of such Act is amended by striking out 
“FHA”. 

(j) Section 302(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “a constituent agency of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency” and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “in the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(k) Sections 302(c) and 306(e) are amend- 
ed by striking out “House and Home Fi- 
nance Agency or its Administrator, or by such 
Agency’s constituent units or agencies or 
the heads thereof” and inserting in leu 
thereof Department of Housing and Urban 
Development or its Secretary”. 

() Sections 303(g) and 308 of such Act are 
amended by striking out Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

(m) Section 308 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out Administrator“ 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

(n) The third paragraph of section 603(a) 
is amended by striking out “in any field of- 
fice of” and inserting in lieu thereof “by”. 

(o) The second paragraph of section 610 
of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration“ and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; and 

(2) by striking out “said Administration” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(p) Section 803(b)(2) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out Secretary or his des- 
ignee” in the first sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “Secretary of Defense or his 
designee”; 
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(2) by striking out “certified by the Sec- 
retary” in the third sentence and inserting 
in lieu thereof “certified by the Secretary of 
Defense”; 

(3) by striking out “require the Secre- 
tary” in the third sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “require the Secretary of De- 
tense“; and 

(4) by striking out “Secretary to guaran- 
tee” in the fourth sentence and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Defense to guar- 
antee”. 

(q) Section 807 of such Act is amended by 
striking out the second sentence. 

(r) Section 809 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Secretary or his des- 
ignee” in subsections (a) and (b) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Defense 
or his designee”; 

(2) by striking out “Secretary to guaran- 
tee” in subsection (b) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Defense to guarantee”; 

(3) by striking out “ ‘Secretary or his des- 
ignee’, and Secretary“ in subsection (g) 
(2) (i) and inserting in lieu thereof ‘Sec- 
retary of Defense or his designee’, and ‘Sec- 
retary of Defense“; and 

(4) by striking out “such Administration” 
in both places it appears in subsection (g) 
(2) (iii) and inserting in lieu thereof Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion”. 

(8) Section 903 (a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment“. 

(t) Section 903 (d) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “, with the approval of the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator,” 

(u) Section 1003 (b) (3) of such Act is 
amended by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

Sec. 202. (a) The United States Housing 
Act of 1937 is amended by striking out “Ad- 
ministrator” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(b) Section 3 of such Act is amended 
by— 

(1) striking out “Department of the In- 
terior” in subsection (a) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Department of Housing and 
Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “an Administrator,” 
and all that follows in subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the Secretary.”; 

(3) by striking out the first sentence of 
subsection (c); and 

(4) by striking out “neither the adminis- 
trator nor any” in subsection (e) and insert- 


Ing in lieu thereof “no”. 


(c) Section 4 of such Act is amended by 
striking out subsections (a) and (b) and re- 
designating subsections (c) and (d) as (a) 
and (b). 

(d) Section 5(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “shall sue” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “may sue”. 

(e) Subsection (c) of section 5 of such 
Act is deleted and subsections (d) and (e) 
are redesignated as (c) and (d), respectively. 

() Section 7(b) of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”; and 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”, 

(g) Section 13 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “4(d)” in subsection (b) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “4(b)”. 

(h) Section 16(1) of such Act is amended 
by striking out in the proviso “suits shall” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “suits may”. 

(1) Subsections (3) and (4) of section 16 
of such Act are deleted and subsection (5) is 
redesignated as (3). 
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(j) Section 22 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “first” in the proviso at the end 
of subsection (b). 

Sec. 203. Section 20 of the District of Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment Act is amended— 

(a) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereinafter in this 
section referred to as the Administrator)” in 
subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment (hereinafter in this section referred to 
as the Secretary)”; and 

(b) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

Sec. 204. Section 101 of the Government 
Corporation Control Act is amended by strik- 
ing out “Federal Public Housing Authority 
(or Public Housing Administration)” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “United States 
Housing Authority”. 

Sec. 205. (a) Section 301 of the Housing 
Act of 1948 is amended— 

(1) by striking out Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears in subsections (a) and (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”; 
and 

(3) by striking out the last two sentences 
of subsection (a). 

(b) Section 302 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Administrator” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

(c) Section 304 of such Act is repealed. 

(d) Section 502 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”; 

(3) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” each place it appears in the 
first and fourth sentences of subsection (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “United States 
Housing Authority”; 

(4) by striking out “Administration” each 
place it appears in the third sentence of 
subsection (b) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Authority”; 

(5) by striking out “shall sue” in the first 
sentence of subsection (b) and inserting in 
lieu thereof may sue”; 

(6) by striking out the second sentence 
of subsection (b); 

(7) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator, the Home Loan Bank 
Board” at the beginning of subsection (c) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board”; 

(8) by striking out in subsection (c) 
“Home Loan Bank Board) the Federal Hous- 
ing Commissioner, and the Public Housing 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Federal Home Loan Bank Board)”; 

(9) by striking out in subsection (c) (3) 
“Housing and Home Finance Administrator, 
the Home Loan Bank Board, the Federal 
Housing Commissioner, and the Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment and the Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board”; 

(10) by striking out in subsection (c) (3) 
“said officers or agencies” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “said officer or agency”; 

(11) by striking out in subsection (d) 
“Housing and Home Finance Administrator, 
the Federal Housing Commissioner, and the 
Public Housing Commissioner, respectively, 
may utilize funds made available to them” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development may utilize 
funds made available to him“; and 
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(12) by striking out in subsection (d) “of 
the respective agencies.” 

Sec. 206. (a) Section 2 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out “The 
Housing and Home Finance Agency and its 
constituent agencies” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “The Department of Housing and 
Urban Development”, 

(b) Title I of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Administrator” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof See- 
retary”. 

(e) Section 101 (e) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “to the constituent agencies 
affected”. 

(d) Section 106(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out paragraph (1) and redesig- 
nating paragraphs (2) and (3) as (1) and 
(2). 

(e) Section 107(b) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Public Housing Commis- 
sioner” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(f) Section 110(j) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: (J) ‘Secretary’ means 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(g) Section 601 of such Act is amended 
by striking out The Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Administrator and the head of each 
constituent agency of the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “The Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

(h) The heading above section 605 is re- 
pealed. 

(i) Section 605 is repealed. 

(j) Section 612 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Agency” each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 207. Section 602(d)(11) of the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services 
Act of 1949 is amended by striking out “the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, or any 
officer or constituent agency therein,” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development or any 
offcer”. 

Sec. 208. (a) Title IV of the Housing Act 
of 1950 is amended by striking out “Ad- 
ministrator“ each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(b) Section 402(c)(2) of such Act 18 
amended by striking out “Federal Security 
Agency” and inserting in lieu thereof De- 
partment of Health, Education, and Wel- 
fare”. 

(c) Section 404 of such Act is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(f) ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(d) Section 507 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”, and 

(2) by striking out “Administration” and 
inserting in lieu thereof Department“. 

(e) Section 508 of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner” and inserting in lieu thereof Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 209. Section 304 of the Territorial En- 
abling Act of 1950 is amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Admin- 
istrator” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 210. (a) Sections 312, 314, 701, and 
702 of the Housing Act of 1954 are amended 
by striking out “Administrator” each place 
it appears and inserting in lieu thereof Sec- 
retary”. 

(b) Section 125 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Commissioner” in both places 
where it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”. 

(e) Section 314(a) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
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Administrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment“. 

(d) Section 703 of such Act is amended by 
striking out clause (2) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “(2) the term ‘Secretary’ shall mean 
the Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment;“. 

(e) Section 801 (a) and (b) of such Act 
is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” each place it appears and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Commissioner” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

(£) Section 802(a) of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “FHA”; 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”; and 

(3) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”. 

(g) Section 811 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, including its constituent agencies” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Department of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(h) Section 814 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” and inserting in leu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (or any official or constituent 
thereof)” and inserting in lieu thereof “De- 
partment of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; 

(3) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency (or such official or con- 
stituent thereof)” and inserting in lieu there- 
of “Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”; and 

(4) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency or any official or constituent 
agency thereof” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(i) Section 816 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Public Housing Commissioner” 
and inserting in Meu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(j) Section 817 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment”; and 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

Sec. 211. Sections 32 and 62(a) of the 
Atomic Energy Community Act of 1955 are 
amended by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 212. (a) Title II of the Housing 
Amendments of 1955 is amended by striking 
out “Administrator” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(b) Section 102 of such Amendments is 
amended by striking out subsection (h). 

(c) Section 113 of such Act is repealed. 

(d) Section 202 of such Amendments is 
amended by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in Meu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(e) Section 403 of such Amendments is 
amended by striking out “Commissioner” 
each place it appears and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”, 

(f) Section 404 of such Amendments is 
amended— 
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(1) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” each place it appears and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Commissioner” each 
place it appears in subsection (a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”. 

(g) Section 406 of such Amendments is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment“; and 

(3) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

Sec, 213. (a) Section 104(d) of the Hous- 
ing Act of 1956 is amended by striking out 
“Housing and Home Finance Administrator” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(b) Section 602 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; and 

(3) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” in subsection (c) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development”, 

Sec. 214. (a) Section 104 of the Housing 
Act of 1957 is amended by striking out “Fed- 
eral Housing Commissioner” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”. 

(b) Section 604 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Agency” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(c) Section 605 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; and 

(2) by striking out “Commissioner” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

Sec. 215. (a) Sections 52, 53 and 56 of the 
Alaska Omnibus Act are amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Administra- 
tor” and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(b) Section 53 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out “Administrator” in 
the second paragraph and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary”. 

Sec. 216. (a) Section 202 of the Housing 
Act of 1959 is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”; 

(2) by striking out the comma and the 
clause beginning with “except” at the end 
of subsection (c) (2); and 

(3) by striking out subsection (d)(6) and 
inserting in lieu thereof “(6) The term ‘Sec- 
retary’ means the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development”. 

(b) Section 306(b) of 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Administrator” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(c) Sections 802(a) and 808 are amended 
by striking out Housing and Home Finance 
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Administrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment“. 

Src. 217. Section 5 of the Act of Septem- 
ber 8, 1960, is amended by striking out 
“Housing and Homie Finance Administrator” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 218. (a) Sections 207 and 312 of the 
Housing Act of 1961 are amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Adminis- 
trator” and inserting in lieu thereof Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(b) Title VII of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Administrator” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 


(c) Section 312 of such Act is further 
amended by striking out Administrator“ and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(d) Section 702 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Administrator’)” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Secretary’)”; and 

(2) by striking out “Secretary from time 
to time” in subsection (e) and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Interior from time 
to time”. 

(e) Section 905 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator and the Public Hous- 
ing Administration are” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development is”; and 

(2) by striking out “Administration” both 
places it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

Sec. 219. The Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961 is amended by striking out “Federal 
Housing Administration” in section 224(b) 
(1) and inserting in lieu thereof Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development“. 

Sec. 220. Section 2 of the Senior Citizens 
Housing Act of 1962 is amended by striking 
out “Housing and Home Finance Agency” in 
the second sentence and inserting in lieu 
thereof "Department of Housing and Urban 
Development“. 

Sec. 221. (a) The Urban Mass Transporta- 
tion Act of 1964 is amended by striking out 
“Administrator” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(b) Section 9(c)(8) of such Act is 
amended to read as follows: 

“(3) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development;”. 

(c) The title of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

Sec. 222. (a) Section 312 and Title VIII of 
the Housing Act of 1964 are amended by 
striking out “Administrator” each place it 
appears and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
re 22 
(b) Section 107 (g) of such Act is amended 
by striking out “Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(c) Section 312 of such Act is further 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” im subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary ot 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out subsection (b) (4) and 
inserting in lieu thereof, (4) the term ‘Sec- 
retary’ means the Secretary of Housing and 
Urban Development”; and 

(3) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” in subsection (c)(4)(A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”. 

(d) Section 318 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
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“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(e) Section 805 of such Act is amended by 
striking out ‘Administrator’ means the 
Housing and Home Finance Administrator” 
in subsection (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“ ‘Secretary’ means the Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”. 

(f) Section 810 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” in subsections (a) and (b) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(g) Section 1005 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development”; 
and 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(h) Section 1006 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Public Housing Commissioner” 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”. 

(1) Section 1007 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator and the Public Hous- 
ing Commissioner are” each place it appears 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development is”; and 

(2) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secre 

Sec. 223. (a) The Housing and Urban De- 
velopment Act of 1965 is amended by striking 
out “Administrator” each place it appears in 
sections 101(c), (d), (e) and (g); 301 (b); 
313(b); 315 (a) (8); 402 and 404(a) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(b) Title VII of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Administrator” each place it ap- 
pears and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 


(c) Section 101 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator (hereinafter referred 
to as the ‘Administrator’)” in subsection (a) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development (herein- 
after referred to as the ‘Secretary’)"”; and 

(2) by striking out all of the second sen- 
tence of subsection (g) and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Nothing contained in this section 
shall affect the authority of the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development with re- 
spect to any housing assisted under this sec- 
tion, sections 221(d)(3) and 231(c)(3) of 
the National Housing Act, and section 202 of 
the Housing Act of 1959, including the au- 
thority to prescribe occupancy requirements 
under other provisions of law or to determine 
the portion of such housing which may be 
occupied by qualified tenants. 

(d) Section 107 of such Act is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” in subsection (a)(2)(A) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”; and 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner” each place it appears in subsec- 
tion (e) and inserting in lieu thereof Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(e) Section 108(d) of such Act is 
amended— 

(1) by striking out “Federal Housing Com- 
missioner, and the Federal Housing Commis- 
sioner” and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development, 
and the Secretary”; and 

(2) by striking out “Commissioner” and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(f) Section 301 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator” in the third sentence of sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

(g) Section 315 of such Act is amended— 
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(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” in subsection (a) (8) 
and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development”; 

(2) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator and Public Housing 
Commissioner are” in subsections (b) (1) 
and (2) and inserting in lieu thereof “Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development is”; 
and 

(3) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” in subsection (b) (1) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary”. 

(h) Section 401(5) of such Act is amended 
to read as follows: 

“(5) the term ‘Secretary’ means the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(i) Section 702 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance 
Administrator (hereinafter in this title re- 
ferred to as the Administrator“) in sub- 
section (a) and inserting in lieu thereof Sec- 
retary of Housing and Urban Development 
(hereinafter in this title referred to as the 
‘Secre mt Sal 

(j) Section 1113 of such Act is amended by 
striking out “Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
aa of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment” 

Sec. 224. Section 501 of the Military Con- 
struction Authorization Act, 1966 is 
amended— 

(a) by striking out “Administrator, Hous- 
ing and Home Finance Agency” in the first 
sentence and inserting in lieu thereof “Sec- 
17 of Housing and Urban Development”; 
an 

(b) by striking out “Administrator” in the 
second sentence and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”. 

Sec. 225. (a) Sections 493, 657 and 1006 of 
Title 18, United States Code, are amended by 
striking out “Federal Housing Administra- 
tion” and inserting in lieu thereof Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban Development”. 

(b) The eighth paragraph of section 709 
of such Title is amended to read as follows: 

“Whoever uses as a firm or business name 
the words ‘Department of Housing and Ur- 
ban Development’, ‘Housing and Home 
Finance Agency’, ‘Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration’, ‘Federal National Mortgage Asso- 
ciation’, ‘United States Housing Authority’ 
or ‘Public Housing Administration’ or the 
letters ‘HUD’, ‘FHA’, ‘PHA’, ‘USHA’, or 
any combination or variation of those words 
or the letters ‘HUD’, ‘FHA’, ‘PHA’, or 
‘USHA’ alone or with other words or letters 
reasonably calculated to convey the false im- 
pression that such name or business has 
some connection with, or authorization from, 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, the Federal Housing Administration, 
the Federal National Mortgage Association, 
the United States Housing Authority, the 
Public Housing Administration, the Govern- 
ment of the United States or any agency 
thereof, which does not in fact exist, or false- 
ly claims that any repair, improvement, or 
alteration of any existing structure is re- 
quired or recommended by the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development, the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, the Federal 
National Mortgage Association, the United 
States Housing Authority, the Public Hous- 
ing Administration, the Government of the 
United States or any agency thereof, for the 
purpose of inducing any person to enter into 
a contract for the making of such repairs, 
alterations, or improvements, or falsely ad- 
vertises or falsely represents by any device 
whatsoever that any housing unit, project, 
business, or product has been in any way 
endorsed, authorized, inspected, appraised, or 
approved by the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Housing and Home 
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Finance Agency, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, the United States Housing Au- 
thority, the Public Housing Administration, 
the Government of the United States or any 
Agency thereof; or” 

(c) Section 1010 of such Title is amended— 

(1) by striking out the caption and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development and Federal 
Housing Administration transactions”; 

(2) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment”; and 

(3) by striking out “Administration” both 
places it appears and inserting in lieu there- 
of Department“. 

(d) Section 1012 of such Title is amend- 


ed— 

(1) by striking out the caption and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development transactions”; 

(2) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Department of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment”; and 

(3) by striking out “Administration” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
Department“. 

(e) The analysis of chapter 47, title 18, 
United States Code, immediately preceding 
section 1001, is amended— 

(1) by striking out item 1010 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1010. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development and Fed- 
eral Housing Administration transactions”; 
and 

(2) by striking out item 1012 and insert- 
ing in lieu thereof “1012. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development transac- 
ti ” 


ons“. 

Sxc. 226. Title 38, United States Code, is 
amended— 

(a) by striking out “Federal Housing 
Commissioner” in section 1804(b), (d) and 
(e) and inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary 
of Housing and Urban Development”; and 

(b) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration approved mortgagee designated 
by the Federal Housing Commissioner” in 
section 1802(d) and inserting in lieu thereof 
“mortgagee approved by the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development and desig- 
nated by him”. 

SEC. 227. Section 24 of the Federal Reserve 
Act is amended by striking out “Housing 
and Home Finance Administrator” in the 
first sentence of the fourth paragraph and 
inserting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development”. 

Sec. 228. (a) The penultimate sentence of 
paragraph 7 of section 5136 of the Revised 
Statutes is amended— 

(1) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in 
lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development“; 

(2) by striking out Administrator“ each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”: 

(3) by striking out “Federal Housing Ad- 
ministrator” and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment”; and 

(4) by striking out “Public Housing Ad- 
ministration” each place it appears and in- 
serting in lieu thereof “Secretary of Housing 
and Urban Development”. 

(b) Paragraph (11) of section 5200 of the 
Revised Statutes is amended— 

(1) by striking out “or the Public Housing 
Administration”; 

(2) by striking out or Administration” in 
both places it appears; 

(3) by striking out “Housing and Home 
Finance Administrator” and inserting in lieu 
thereof “Secretary of Housing and Urban 
Development”; and 
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(4) by striking out “Administrator” each 
place it appears and inserting in lieu thereof 
“Secretary”. 

Sec. 229. Any function or authority vested 
in or exercisable by the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Board, the Chairman thereof, or the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration immediately before the enactment 
of this title shall not by this title or any- 
thing therein be affected or impaired, or 
subjected to any restriction or limitation to 
which it was not then subject. 


The section-by-section summary ac- 
companying Senate bill 2978 is as 
follows: 


SECTION-BY-SECTION SUMMARY OF THE HOUS- 
ING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT AMENDMENTS 
or 1966 


Section 1. Short title: The bill would be 
cited as the “Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Amendments of 1966.” 


TITLE I—HOUSING AND URBAN DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAM AMENDMENTS 

Section 101. FHA-insured property im- 
provement loans; This section would, with 
respect to loans made or refinanced within 
1 year, permit the insurance premium 
charged by FHA for a title I property im- 
provement loan to be paid by the borrower. 

Section 102, Cooperative housing insurance 
fund: This section would remove certain 
technical obstacles to management-type FHA 
cooperative housing insured mortgages being 
transferred to a mutual insurance basis. 
This would thus facilitate use of the au- 
thority in the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 which authorized such 
transfers, 

It would permit mortgagees to use FHA’s 
general insurance fund debentures for pay- 
ing the mortgage insurance premiums on 
mortgages covering cooperative housing 
where the mortgages have been transferred 
to the cooperative housing mutual fund 
(management fund). In addition, mort- 
gagees would be permitted to use any man- 
agement fund debentures issued in connec- 
tion with the mortgages transferred to the 
management fund for the payment of gen- 
eral insurance fund premiums. 

Because these changes would remove any 
basis for objection by mortgagees to a trans- 
fer of insurance, a provision in the present 
law would be removed which requires the 
consent of a mortgagee before FHA can trans- 
fer cooperative housing mortgage insurance 
to the mutual fund. That is, in some in- 
stances, mortgagees have been reluctant to 
agree to the transfer because it would result 
in preventing their use of general insurance 
fund debentures for paying mortgage in- 
surance premiums after the insurance is 
transferred. The amendments would per- 
mit such use of the debentures. In addition, 
all outstanding insurance on management- 
type cooperative housing projects would be 
authorized to be transferred to the mutual 
fund. 

Section 103. Mortgage limits for homes 
under section 221(d) (2): This section would 
increase from $11,000 to $12,500 the maxi- 
mum mortgage amount on a single family 
dwelling under the FHA home mortgage in- 
surance program for moderate-income and 
displaced families (sec. 221(d)(2)). The 
mortgage limit on a two-family residence 
would be increased from $18,000 to $20,000. 

These larger mortgage amounts are neces- 
sary because of increased housing costs, and 
the amendment is consistent with a similar 
change already made by the Congress in 
section 203 (1) of the National Housing Act. 

Section 104, Low-rent housing for dis- 
placed families—term of lease: This section 
would permit local housing authorities to 
lease dwellings without regard to the 1- to 
8-year limitation provision contained in the 
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present law, where the housing is needed’ to 
rehouse low-income families displaced by 
governmental action. The leasing program 
is an important relocation tool because it 
provides low-rent housing more quickly than 
new construction, especially for large fami- 
lies. 

Families who are forced to relocate by rea+ 
son of public projects are especially subject 
to the fear of further forced removals. For 
such families, relocation into housing which 
is held under a short-term tenure (such as 
3 years) may serve only as a source of further 
insecurity and of actual hardship. By per- 
mitting local housing authorities to lease 
units for longer terms, where the housing is 
needed for displaced famiiles, the local au- 
thorities will be enabled to make more ade- 
quate use of this provision toward meeting 
the needs of the very families it was pri- 
marily designed to help. 

Section 105. Low-rent housing—use of 
newly constructed private housing: Prior to 
the 1965 act public housing could be con- 
structed or acquired only on a long-term 
(about 40-year) basis because the Federal 
annual contribution, which is uséd both for 
subsidy and to amortize the capital cost 
through payment of annual debt service on 
the housing authority bonds, was in terms of 
a specified percentage of the development or 
acquisition cost, and this percentage con- 
templated about 40-year financing. Since 
the capital cost is substantially less in the 
case of acquired older housing, and since 
there is no capital cost in the case of leased 
privately owned housing, the “flexible for- 
mula” amendment was enacted to permit up 
to the same annual contribution to be paid 
as would be paid with respect to newly con- 
structed public housing in the area regard- 
less of the size of the capital cost or its non- 
existence in the case of leased housing. This 
change was necessary in order to provide 
a sufficiently large annual contribution to 
permit the housing of low-income families 
in acquired or leased dwellings. This flex- 
ible formula” was added to section 10(c) 
of the U.S. Housing Act of 1937 by the 1965 
act. 

At the same time, the Congress enacted a 
separate comprehensive section 23 of the 
United States Housing Act for short-term 
(1 to 3 years, renewable) leasing of privately 
owned existing housing. This incorporates 
the same flexible formula limitation on 
the maximum amount of annual contribu- 
tion or annual subsidy that could be pro- 
vided with respect to such leased dwellings. 

Thus, both section 10(c) and section 23 
contain flexible formula provisions which 
permit paying the same annual subsidy with 
respect to leased or acquired existing hous- 
ing as would be payable for newly con- 
structed public housing in the community. 

This amendment in this section would 
make it clear that the same flexible formula 
provisions could be used for the leasing of 
housing to be constructed as well as for the 
leasing or acquisition of existing housing. 
Important additional benefits would be de- 
rived from the flexible formula provisions in 
respect to leasing if they could be applied 
to proposed privately owned new construc- 
tion as well as to privately owned existing 
housing. 

This would be particularly true in the 
very promising prospects of joint ventures 
between public housing authorities and pri- 
vate owners in creating low- and middle- 
income developments. Presently such 
developments of new construction may only 
be financed under the 40-year standard low- 
rent financing provisions. These provisions 
are not suitable for leasing at desirable 
shorter terms, which are often the only 
terms available. 

Section 106. Applying advances in tech- 
nology to housing and urban development: 
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This section would establish a program to 
encourage and assist the housing industry 
to reduce the cost and improve the quality 
of housing through the application to home 
construction and rehabilitation of advances 
in technology, and to encourage and assist 
the application of advances in technology to 
urban development activities. 

The Secretary of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment would be directed to (1) conduct 
research and studies to test and demon- 
strate new and improved techniques, ma- 
terials, and methods of applying advances 
in technology to housing construction, re- 
habilitation, and maintenance, and urban 
development activities, and (2) encourage 
and promote the acceptance and application 
of the new and improved techniques and 
methods of constructing, rehabilitating, and 
maintaining housing, and the application of 
advances in technology to urban development 
activities, by all segments of the housing in- 
dustry, communities, industries engaged in 
urban development activities, and the gen- 
eral public. Research and studies conducted 
would be designed to develop and demon- 
strate the applicability to housing construc- 
tion, rehabilitation and maintenance, and 
urban development activities, of advances in 
technology relating to design concepts, con- 
struction and rehabilitation methods, man- 
ufacturing processes, materials and products 
and building components. 

Research and study projects could be un- 
dertaken either directly by the Secretary or 
by contract with public or private bodies or 
agencies, or working agreements with other 
Federal departments or agencies. Projects 
would be required to be completed within 2 
years. s 

Provisions of title III of the Housing Act of 
1948 and section 602 of the Housing Act of 
1956 presently authorize the Secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development to under- 
take and conduct studies relating to the re- 
duction of housing construction costs 
through the use of new and improved tech- 
niques, materials and methods. However, 
these existing provisions authorize such 
studies to be undertaken as part of broader 
research functions such as the collection and 
dissemination of data relating to market 
analyses, housing inventories, mortgage mar- 
ket problems, and the housing needs of spe- 
cial groups such as the elderly. 

This section recognizes the importance of 
a program designed specifically to (1) reduce 
housing costs through application to home 
construction of technological advances, and 
(2) assist and encourage the application of 
advances in technology to urban develop- 
ment activities, by directing the Secretary 
to undertake such a program and authoriz- 
ing specific appropriations for that purpose. 

Funds necessary to carry out the provisions 
of the section would be authorized to be 
appropriated. 

Section 107. Rehabilitation and code en- 
forcement grants: This section would repeal 
a provision in the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion Act, 1966, which limits the amount of 
urban renewal grant authority that can be 
used in fiscal years 1966 and 1967 for grants 
for rehabilitation and code enforcement. 

The limitation that would be repealed is 
inconsistent with the general purpose of the 
rehabilitation and code enforcement grants. 
Authority for these grants was added to the 
Federal urban renewal law by the Housing 
and Urban Development Act of 1965 to en- 
courage more conservation and rehabilitation 
and thus lessen the need for large-scale 
slum clearance and redevelopment. The 
limitation in the appropriation act limiting 
the total amount of these grants hampers 
the achievement of this purpose. 

Section 108. Mortgage insurance for land 
development—clarifying amendment: Sub- 
section (a) of this section would correct a 
technical error in section 1001(c) of the Na- 
tional Housing Act. 
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Subsection (b) would provide clarification 
regarding the types of improvements that 
may be covered by mortgages insured by FHA 
under the land development program (title 
X of the National Housing Act). The types 
of improvements permitted under title X are 
those deemed necessary or desirable to pre- 
pare land primarily for residential and re- 
lated uses or to provide facilities for public 
or common use. This subsection would make 
no substantive change in this regard. It 
would resolve questions concerning the eligi- 
bility of specific types of improvements under 
title X. The subsection would expressly pro- 
vide that steam, gas, and electric lines and 
installations are permissible improvements 
under title X, and would make it clear that 
industrial uses are included as related uses, 
with the industrial sites to be in proper pro- 
portion to the size and scope of the develop- 
ment. 

Subsection (c) would add the title X land 
development mortgage insurance program to 
the provisions in section 512 of the National 
Housing Act. That section provides penalties 
for violations of the act by lenders, borrowers, 
builders, or others who may receive the bene- 
fits of the loan insurance programs. The 
amendment would include the land develop- 
ment program among those that could not be 
used by persons subject to the penalties. 

Section 109. Repeal of provision for sale of 
Forest Hills project, Paducah: This section 
would repeal section 1005 of the Housing Act 
of 1964, because it cannot be put into effect. 

That section directed the sale of an FHA- 
acquired rental housing project in Paducah, 
Ky., to the Paducah-McCracken County De- 
velopment Council for use as a dormitory by 
the Paducah Junior College. The college has 
received private land donations and does not 
want the project. 

Section 110. Technical amendments: Sub- 
section (a) would repeal a requirement in the 
Federal urban renewal law that contracts for 
supplies or services which exceed the amount 
of $1,000 may be made or entered into only 
after advertising for bids. 

The provision that would be repealed is in- 
consistent with a general Federal statute 
which imposes the advertising requirement 
on all Federal contracts of this type which 
exceed $2,500 in amount. The repeal of the 
provision in the urban renewal law would 
remove this inconsistency. 

Subsection (b) would amend provisions in 
the urban renewal law and the urban plan- 
ning grant law to make it clear that refer- 
ences in those laws to the Area, Redevelop- 
ment Act include also references to laws 
which are supplementary to that Act. These 
amendments were inadvertent omissions from 
the Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965. 

Subsection (c)—technical. 

Subsection (d) would repeal the 1954 pro- 
hibition against FNMA’s purchasing loans 
insured or guaranteed prior to August 2, 1954. 
This provision was appropriate in 1954, as it 
protected the fledgling Secondary Market 
Operations from being inundated by offers 
of existing mortgages. However, it no longer 
serves this purpose. While repeal of this 
provision would make eligible for purchase a 
few mortgages of an age of 12 years and up- 
ward which are now not eligible, the num- 
ber involved is negligible. 

Subsection (e)—technical. 

Subsection (f)—technical. 


TITLE II—CONFORMING NOMENCLATURE IN 
STATUTES TO DEPARTMENT OF HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT ACT 
This title has no legal significance except 

to correct the wording of certain statutes to 

conform to existing law as provided in the 

Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 

ment Act. 

The title would make technical amend- 
ments in the Federal statutes authorizing 
the programs of the Department of Housing 
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and Urban Development and other related 
Federal laws to make the nomenclature in 
those laws conform to the provisions of the 
Department of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act. The amendments would make no 
substantive changes whatsoever in the provi- 
sions of the laws. 

For example, under the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development Act, all 
functions and powers of the Department are 
vested in the Secretary of the Department. 
This title of the bill would therefore change 
the titles Housing and Home Finance Ad- 
ministrator, Public Housing Commissioner, 
and Federal Housing Commissioner, wher- 
ever they appear in the Federal laws, to the 
Secretary of Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment. Likewise, the term “Housing and 
Home Finance Agency” would be changed to 
the Department of Housing and Urban De- 
velopment. 


ELECTORAL COLLEGE REFORM 


Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am join- 
ing today the distinguished junior Sen- 
ator from Alabama [Mr. Sparkman], the 
distinguished senior Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. SALTONSTALL], and the 
distinguished senior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Dopp], in sponsoring a 
joint resolution (S.J. Res. 138) to abolish 
the electoral college and institute a pro- 
portional method of casting electoral 
votes. 

This proposal is substantially similar 
to other measures which we have in- 
troduced individually in the past. How- 
ever, none of us claims pride of author- 
ship since this is much the same resolu- 
tion as the so-called Lodge-Gosset 
amendment, which passed the Senate by 
an overwhelming margin in 1950, only 
to die later in the House Rules Commit- 
tee. Iam most gratified that the four of 
us who have supported the Lodge-Gosset 
principle over the years have resolved 
minor differences and can now support 
the same resolution. I hope this unity 
will provide the strength to see it passed, 
for the years which I have devoted to 
studying this problem have convinced 
me ours is the best obtainable solution. 

Our proposal will accomplish a num- 
ber of reforms while avoiding the pitfalls 
inherent in each of the other resolutions 
that have been introduced. 

First, we would abolish the electoral 
college which has been a useless append- 
age to our governmental institutions 
since the rise of political parties. Le- 
gally, the elector still stands where the 
Constitution placed him: an officer in 
whom rests the awesome discretion as 
to who shall lead the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. In many States, how- 
ever, the elector is nothing more or less 
than the recipient of an empty honor 
gratefully given for long and faithful 
service to a political party. But what- 
ever the qualifications of the electors, 
few of us now believe that any man or 
any few hundred men, no matter how 
wise or faithful, should be entrusted to 
make our greatest decision. We, there- 
fore, assume that the electors are under 
@ moral obligation to vote for their 
party’s nominees. But ours is a nation 
of written laws and not of moral impera- 
tives, and the language of the Constitu- 
tion should be made to conform to what 
the overwhelming majority of citizens 
know is correct. 
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Second, we would also abolish the unit- 
rule system of counting electoral votes. 
This system, which completely disfran- 
chises those who do not vote for the win- 
ner within their State, is indefensible. 
It requires candidates to concentrate on 
the large, pivotal States where elections 
are historically closely contested to the 
exclusion of smaller States and one- 
party States. It encourages the forma- 
tion of third parties and of bloc voting 
since a small group can often determine 
the course of the entire electoral vote of 
a large State. This is precisely the same 
unit-rule system which many found in- 
vidious in Georgia. I personally feel 
that Georgians are perfectly capable of 
deciding what is best for themselves, but 
it is for us to propose what we think is 
best for the country. In a case challeng- 
ing Georgia’s unit rule, the courts found 
that the system was a denial of equal 
protection of laws. Certainly those who 
hailed that decision should support this 
amendment. Since it provides that elec- 
toral votes would be cast in proportion to 
the popular vote in each State, every 
man would have a voice in the election, 
and candidates would solicit the vote of 
every man in every State. 

In 1956, the late President Kennedy 
led the eloquent and successful Senate 
opposition to an earlier version of this 
amendment. At that time, he frankly 
admitted our present system forces can- 
didates to look to the large States in 
drafting platforms, nominating candi- 
dates and running campaigns. It was 
his thesis that urban interests are justi- 
fied in having this power because State 
legislatures and the National House of 
Representatives were, allegedly, through 
gerrymandering, far overbalanced in 
favor of rural interests. Whatever the 
validity of this argument may have been 
in 1956, one man, one vote is clearly the 
law of the land today, and population is 
the only constitutionally permissible con- 
sideration a State may use in drawing 
districts for either house of its own leg- 
islature or for the seats of its congres- 
sional delegation. Since the objection 
that was raised in 1956 is no longer valid, 
I would trust and hope that those who 
embraced it then will join us now. 

Third, our resolution proposes that if 
no candidate receives 40 percent of the 
total electoral votes, the election would 
be decided by the Senate and House in 
joint session, with each Senator and 
Representative having one vote. This 
would eliminate the undemocratic and 
unfair method according to which each 
State delegation—no matter how large 
or small the State may be—would have 
one vote in elections thrown into the 
House. By the reduction of the percent- 
age of electoral votes required for elec- 
tion, we would also reduce the threat of 
elections being decided by Congress in- 
stead of the people and the threat of 
multiple parties. 

Before concluding, Mr. President, I 
would like to mention three other pro- 
posals which have received serious con- 
sideration over the years. One of the 
most appealing, on its face, and the one 
closest to ours in principle is the direct 
election approach. Except to say that 
our amendment has the advantage of 
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preserving the identity of the States in 
the presidential electoral process, I will 
not discuss the merits of direct election 
because, frankly, I believe there is no 
chance of ratification. The legislatures 
of three-fourths of the States are not go- 
ing to vote away the added advantage of 
the two additional electoral votes granted 
them by reason of senatorial representa- 
tion which benefit the great majority of 
States. 

The district method, by which it is pro- 
posed that one electoral vote be given to 
each congressional district and two to 
the State at large is preferable to the 
present system, but it has two defects. 

First, gerrymandering—which is in the 
ancient, if not honorable, American 
political tradition—could be used to 
thwart the will of the majority. Second, 
the votes of those not voting for the 
winner in a particular district would still 
not be registered in an election. 

The administration has suggested an- 
other alternative, one which would 
abolish the electoral college and change 
the method of selection when no candi- 
date receives a majority of the electoral 
votes, but one which leaves the unit-rule 
system intact and untouched. It is this 
latter inequity—ignored by the adminis- 
tration—which is the most important and 
whose evils we must face every 4 years. 
This proposal, if ratified, may never have 
a bearing on any election. Indeed, it is 
hardly worth cranking up the complex 
and protracted amendment process to 
accomplish so little—it would be almost 
like chasing a fly with an elephant gun. 

Mr. President, it may well be that there 
is much that can be done to improve our 
proposal in style, in language, or in pro- 
cedure. I am convinced, however, that 
the approach is the soundest and has the 
best chance of ratification. I hope this 
is the one which will be reported from 
the Senate committee back to this body 
for debate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an editorial entitled Reform 
the Electoral College” from the January 
23. 1966, edition of the New York Times 
be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Jan. 23, 1966] 
REFORM THE ELECTORAL COLLEGE 

President Johnson has made a convincing 
case for a constitutional amendment to re- 
form the electoral college. Never the inde- 
pendent deliberate body the framers of 
the Constitution intended, the electoral col- 
lege developed almost from the beginning 
into a useless, even dangerous appendix in 
the body politic. 

As recently as 1960, electors in Southern 
States attempted to exploit their technical 
right of independence to throw the contest 
into the House of Representatives. That 
is the principal difficulty, but Mr. Johnson 
calls attention to other potentially trouble- 
some anomalies. If the election were decided 
in the House, each State would have only 
one vote, thereby giving Delaware or Vermont 
as much weight as New York or California. 
Since the House would choose the President 
and the Senaté would choose the Vice Pres- 
ident, the possibility exists that they would 
be picked from rival parties. 

The reform which Mr. Johnson favors 
would require that the electoral vote of 
each State be cast automatically for the 
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candidate who polled the most popular votes 
in that State. Such a change would improve 
the existing arrangement, but it would not. 
eliminate the possibility that a candidate 
who polled a minority of the popular vote 
throughout the Nation could win because he 
carried the States which had a majority of 
the electoral votes. That did happen twice 
in the 19th century. 

We believe that Congress should choose 
between two other proposals. One is the 
Lodge-Gossett plan which the Senate ap- 
proved but the House rejected in 1950; it 
would divide the electoral vote of each 
State in exact proportion to the popular 
vote. The other provides for abolition of 
the electoral vote system entirely, placing the 
election on a straight population basis. 
Either of these methods would have the great. 
merit of making certain that the outcome 
of a presidential election accurately reflected 
public preference on the one-man, one- vote 
basis. 

In the past the cities helped defeat the 
Lodge-Gossett plan because it weakened 
their power in the electoral college; the 
small States were able to block the other 
plan because it would weaken theirs. The 
changes in apportionment, the rise of the 
suburbs and the increased mobility of the 
population have rendered these opposing 
fears obsolete. We think either of these two 
plans would be preferable to the Johnson 
proposal, but the latter is certainly preferable 
to no change at all. 8 


NOTICE OF REPRINTING OF RE- 
MARKS BY MEMBERS OF CON- 
GRESS ON UKRAINIAN PROCLA- 
MATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, a private 
order is being submitted for a reprint 
publication of all statements made by 
Senators concerning observance of the 
48th anniversary of the Ukrainian proc- 
lamation of independence. If any Mem- 
bers of the Senate object to the reprint- 
ing of their remarks, kindly contact Mr. 
Raymond F. Noyes, the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp clerk. The purpose of this state- 
ment is to conform to the rules of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. 


CHANGE IN HEARING ROOM FOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON IMPROVE- 
MENTS IN JUDICIAL MACHINERY 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, as 
chairman of the Judiciary Committee's 
Subcommittee on Improvements in Judi- 
cial Machinery, I wish to announce a 
change in the hearings on S, 2722. The 
original announcement of the hearings 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
at page 3359, on February 17, 1966. 
The hearings are still scheduled for 
March 1, at 11:30 a.m., and March 2, at 
9:30 a.m. The hearings on March 1 will 
be held in room 6226, New Senate Office 
Building. On March 2 the site of the 
hearings will be room 6202, New Senate 
Office Building. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, I pre- 
sent for the Recorp the names of addi- 
tional cosponsors of the bill (S. 2908) 
to amend the Economic Opportunity Act 
of 1964 to prevent certain employees of 
community action agencies and VISTA 
volunteers from engaging in pernicious 
political activities. 
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The names were left off the bill as co- 
sponsors due to a misunderstanding as 
to the time allowed to obtain them. For 
that reason, Mr. President, and only for 
that reason, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be reprinted with the names 
as cosponsors as indicated on the follow- 
ing list: 

S. 2908, introduced by Mr. MurPHY (for 
himself and Mr. PROUTY) : 
COSPONSORS 

Myr. ALLOTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Cooper, Mr. 
Corron, Mr. Dominick, Mr, FANNIN, Mr. 
Fonc, Mr. HARTKE, Mr. HICKENLOOPER, Mr. 
Hruska, Mr. Javrrs, Mr. Jorpan of Idaho, Mr. 
KUCHEL, Mr. LAUSCHE, Mr MILLER, Mr. Mor- 
TON, Mr. MUNDT, Mr. PEARSON, Mr. Scorr, Mr. 
SALTONSTALL, Mr. SIMPSON, Mr. THURMOND, 
Mr. Tower, and Mr. WILLIAM s of Delaware. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, at its next 
printing, I ask unanimous consent that 
my name be added as a cosponsor of 
the bill (S. 2911) to amend section 301 
of the Tariff Act of 1930, as amended, 
introduced by the Senator from Georgia 
(Mr. TaLNMADOGEI, for himself and other 
Senators on February 9, 1966. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CHURCH subsequently said: Mr. 
President, at its next printing, I ask 
unanimous consent that my name be 
added as a cosponsor of the bill (S. 2911) 
to amend section 301 of the Tariff Act 
of 1930, as amended. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS OF BILLS 


Under authority of the orders of the 
Senate, as indicated below, the following 
names have been added as additional 
cosponsors for the following bills: 

Authority of February 8, 1966: 

S. 2888. A bill to insure that children par- 
ticipating in domestic nonprofit school lunch 
programs will be assured of adequate sup- 
plies of nutritious dairy products: Mr. 
ALLoTT, Mr. BENNETT, Mr. Carison, Mr. 
DOMINICK, Mr. EASTLAND, Mr. Fonc, Mr. HART, 
Mr. Javrrs, Mr. JORDAN of Idaho, Mr. METCALF, 
Mr. Moss, Mr. Pearson, Mr. Prouty, and Mr. 
PROXMIRE. 

Authority of February 10, 1966: 

S. 2915. A bill to authorize the Secretary 
of Commerce to grant fellowships for grad- 
uate study in highway transportation engi- 
neering: Mr. Barn, Mr. Ervin, and Mr. 
METCALF, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Bartlett, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had disagreed to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H.R. 6845) to 
correct inequities with respect to the 
basic compensation of teachers and 
teaching positions under the Defense 
Department Overseas Teachers Pay and 
Personnel Practices Act; asked a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and 
that Mr. Murray, Mr. Morrison, Mr. 
UDALL, Mr. CORBETT, and Mr. BROYHILL 
of North Carolina were appointed man- 
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agers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 

The message also announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 12752) to 
provide for graduated withholding of 
income tax from wages, to require decla- 
rations of estimated tax with respect to 
self-employment income, to accelerate 
current payments of estimated income 
tax by corporations, to postpone certain 
excise tax rate reductions, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12752) to provide for 
graduated withholding of income tax 
from wages, to require declarations of 
estimated tax with respect to self-em- 
ployment income, to accelerate current 
payments of estimated income tax by 
corporations, to postpone certain excise 
tax rate reductions, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 


ST. LOUIS STUDY SHOWS CUT IN 
SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM HURTS 
POOREST FIRST 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr, President, the 
Department of Agriculture’s plans to cut 
the special milk program by 80 percent 
have raised a storm of controversy in 
this Chamber. Objections to this pro- 
posed cutback have been voiced from 
both sides of the aisle from Senators 
representing both milk producing and 
milk consuming States. 

Why this massive protest to the ad- 
ministration’s plans? The principal 
reason, Mr. President, is that anyone 
who takes a clear, realistic look at the 
administration’s proposal realizes that it 
will hurt, not help, the poor children of 
our Nation. 

Now the administration proposes to 
limit Federal support for school milk to 
those children who are designated as 
needy by a school administrator as well 
as those schools which do not have a 
school lunch program. I have already 
spelled out in some detail the onerous 
means tests the needy will be forced to 
pass to qualify for federally subsidized 
school milk. These tests are currently 
being used under the school lunch pro- 
gram and administrators find them to 
be quite unsatisfactory in pinpointing 
the needy. 

Furthermore there is a large gray area 
of need which simply cannot be reached 
by a means test.. There are parents too 
proud to accept a Federal handout for 
their children and thus be singled out as 
needy. There are parents too unschooled 
themselves to know how to qualify for 
free milk for their children. And finally 
there are parents who may be able to 
provide milk for their children in school 
but only at subtantial cost to them- 
selves—parents who just are not willing 
to make the sacrifice for children who 
would rather drink soda pop at home 
than milk in school. 

I might say, Mr. President, this in- 
volves literally millions and millions of 
children, because the time when the 
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burden is greatest on almost any family 
is when the little children are in school. 
The mother has to be at home, and can- 
not be helping supplement the family 
income. 

The sad thing about the administra- 
tion’s proposed cut is that these “gray 
area poor” will be hurt first and their 
children will be hardest hit. This is 
amply illustrated by a study which took 
place in the St. Louis schools way back 
in 1954-56. This study was conducted 
to relate consumption of milk under the 
school milk program to factors of family 
income. From the 1954-55 school year 
to the 1955-56 school year the price of 
milk was reduced 60 percent from 744 
to 3 cents per half pint. Here is what 
happened: 

Children from low-income families 
increased their milk consumption by 367 
percent. Think of it—an increase in 
consumption of 34% times the previous 
level. Those from middle-income fam- 
ilies increased consumption by 133 per- 
cent. Even in the middle-income group 
consumption doubled. Those children 
from high-income families drank 86 per- 
cent more milk—only one-fourth of the 
increase among the poor. 

What does all this mean? It indicates 
to me beyond a shadow of a doubt that 
those poor income families that cannot 
or will not qualify themselves for milk 
for the needy will be hardest hit by the 
80 percent cut in the school milk 
program. 


WAR ON POVERTY GRANT TO MIS- 
SISSIPPI FOR LARGEST HEAD- 
START PROGRAM 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, the $5.6 
million war on poverty grant which was 
announced yesterday to Mississippi for 
one of the country’s largest Headstart 
programs, will enable more than 9,100 
poor children to start their schooling 
with the same advantages of education, 
health, and family guidance enjoyed by 
children from higher income families. 

That grant, announced on Tuesday by 
Sargent Shriver, was awarded to Mary 
Holmes Junior College for a project to be 
administered by the Child Development 
Group of Mississippi. The Child Devel- 
opment Group conducted a Headstart 
program last summer for more than 6,000 
disadvantaged children who are now 
started on their way to more useful and 
happier lives. The summer’s project was 
experimental and new, testing an educa- 
tional program whose methods were un- 
tried but whose promise was great. The 
Office of Economic Opportunity is satis- 
fied that the experiment was a success, 
that the work of child development for 
poor families should continue in 
Mississippi. 

Last summer’s lesson has enabled the 
OEO, Mary Holmes Junior College, and 
the Child Development Group to incor- 
porate improvements in the program 
which will insure that the new effort will 
be an even greater success than the first. 
The financial difficulties encountered 
in the summer will be resolved by more 
exacting procedures and the assistance of 
a national and widely respected ac- 
counting firm, Ernst and Ernst. New 
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staff and board members have been 
brought into the program and new per- 
sonnel procedures have been adopted to 
improve hiring practices. 

We will watch this project with par- 
ticular interest because it is involved 
with the humane work of erasing the 
plight of American children. And we 
can observe the program with special 
satisfaction because its promises for suc- 
cess are considerable. 

Mississippi is providing examples for 
the entire Nation of what can be done 
when the resources of a State are united 
in accelerating the antipoverty effort. 
In the last 30 days alone, Mississippi has 
received more than $14 million in Fed- 
eral funds for combating the roots and 
the effects of poverty. This money along 
with additional Federal funds, will fi- 
nance sound and imaginative programs 
to help Mississippi redeem its economic 
and human potential. 


POPULATION CONTROL 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, one of 
the serious problems which has con- 
fronted the country in increasing urgency 
is: Can we achieve a consensus in the 
country which will make it possible to 
move forward in the area of population 
control and the concomitant phase of 
birth control which deals with the same 
problem? 

There has been concern as to the at- 
titude of the Catholic community to- 
ward this problem. From time to time, 
I have noted on the floor of the Senate 
what appeared to be a gradual conviction 
of the Catholic community that popula- 
tion contro] measures were essential both 
at home and abroad. 

I was much heartened to note the re- 
sults of a poll taken by the George Gal- 
lup Organization, Inc., on this subject. 
The results were presented in an article 
published in the New York Times on 
Thursday, February 17, under the byline 
of John W. Finney entitled “Poll Finds 
Catholics Back Birth Curb Aid.” 

Mr. President, the statistics are fas- 
cinating and I invite the careful atten- 
tion of the Senate to them. I ask unan- 
imous consent to have the article printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

POLL FINDS CATHOLICS Back 
BIRTH CURB AID 
(By John W. Finney) 

WasHINGTON, February 16.—Most Ameri- 
cans, including Catholics, favor Federal aid 
to States, cities, and foreign governments for 


birth control programs, according to a recent 
poll. 

The survey also shows that most Catholics 
in the United States believe that the Roman 
Catholic Church should modify its opposition 
to many forms of birth control. 

They also believe that birth control infor- 
mation should be easily available to any 
married person who wants it, the poll found. 

The survey into American attitudes on 
population policy was conducted last fall by 
the Gallup Organization, Inc., headed by 
George Gallup. It was taken for the Popu- 
lation Council, a nonprofit foundation that 
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has been active in promoting population con- 
trol programs at home and abroad. 

The results of the survey, which is believed 
by population planners to be the most defini- 
tive yet conducted on the politically touchy 
subject of birth control, will be published 
soon, 

The survey was based on a scientific sam- 
pling of 3,205 persons. By public opinion 
survey standards, this was a large cross-sec- 
tion. The Government's monthly unemploy- 
ment report, for example, is based on a sam- 
pling of 3,500 persons. 

The number of Catholics polled in the 
Gallup survey was not given, but in a proba- 
bility sample such as is used in public opin- 
ion surveys, steps are taken to be sure of an 
adequate cross section of all groups. 

The poll may have a considerable political 
impact; the administration is running into 
its first political difficulties in its quiet but 
deliberate move of the last year to extend 
Federal assistance to birth control programs 
at home and abroad. 

Under a policy laid down by President 
Johnson a year ago, the Agency for Inter- 
national Development has begun extending 
assistance to foreign governments for direct 
support of birth control programs. 

This policy has recently been challenged 
by Representative CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI, of 
Wisconsin, who represents a district with a 
large Catholic vote in Milwaukee County. 

In letters to AID, Mr. ZABLOCKI has asked 
whether the agency, in its new policy, was 
not violating congressional intent. He 
argued that Congress meant to limit Goy- 
ernment assistance to demographic and socio- 
logical studies rather than authorize out- 
right support of birth control programs. 

In view of Mr. Zas.Lockr’s influential posi- 
tion as ranking Democrat on the House For- 
eign Affairs Committee, his letters have 
caused considerable concern among AID 
Officials, who were already hesitant about 
pushing too fast into the politically sensitive 
area of birth control. 


SUPPORT INDICATED 


But the main finding to emerge from the 
poll was that the voters would strongly sup- 
port any move by the administration to assist 
State or local governments or foreign coun- 
tries in birth control programs. 

In response to the question “Do you feel 
that the U.S. Government should give aid to 
States and cities for birth control programs 
if they request it?” 63 percent responded 
“yes,” 28 percent “no” and 9 percent don't 
know.“ 

To the question Do you think our Govern- 
ment should help other countries with their 
birth control programs if they ask us?“ 58 
percent said “yes,” 34 percent “no” and 8 
percent “don’t know.” 

Of the 58 percent supporting foreign assis- 
tance, 62 percent—or a minority of the total 
sample—favored going beyond administra- 
tion policy by furnishing birth control sup- 
plies. The present policy is limited to tech- 
nical and financial assistance for family plan- 
ning programs. 

The church now opposes all chemical or 
mechanical methods of contraception but 
does condone the rhythm method in which 
intercourse is limited to the nonfertile periods 
of a woman’s monthly cycle. 

Among the Catholics polled, 56 percent 
favored a change in the church’s policy, com- 
pared with 53 percent among non-Catholics, 
and 33 percent were opposed, compared with 
22 percent among non-Catholics. The Cath- 
olic support for a change in policy was par- 
ticularly strong among the younger genera- 
tion; among those Catholics 60 or older, only 
39 percent favored a shift in the church’s 
position. 
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The poll showed that Catholics as well as 
non-Catholics were overwhelmingly in sup- 
port of providing birth control information 
to married couples. 

In response to the question “Do you believe 
that information about birth control ought 
to be easily available to any married person 
who wants it?” 86 percent of the non-Cath- 
olics and 81 percent of the Catholics replied 
“yes.” 

But a difference developed on the question 
whether such information should be easily 
available to any single adult person who 
wants it. A slight majority of non-Cath- 
olics—52 percent—favored such a policy, but 
it was supported by only 43 percent of the 
Catholics. 

By coincidence, the survey was conducted 
in two periods immediately before and after 
Pope Paul VI’s visit to the United States last 
October. In his speech before the United 
Nations, the Pope appeared to reaffirm the 
church’s position on birth control. 


PURPOSE OF THE NATIONAL 
TEACHER CORPS 


Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I have 
long been a supporter of the National 
Teacher Corps and was much disap- 
pointed when the Appropriations Com- 
mittee refused, last year, to fund the 
National Teacher Corps program as it 
was recommended by President Johnson 
and approved by both the Senate and the 
House. 

In the words of President Johnson, the 
National Teacher Corps “draws on that 
spirit of dedication of Americans which 
has been demonstrated time and again 
in peace and war, by young and old, at 
home and abroad. It will provide a chal- 
lenge and an opportunity for teachers 
with a sense of mission, those best suited 
to the momentous task this Nation faces 
in improving education.” 

The National Teacher Corps will re- 
vitalize the education system in low- 
income areas by attracting dedicated and 
gifted teachers to serve for 2 years in 
those places in our Nation where they 
are needed most. Hopefully, they will 
continue to serve for many years. The 
children they teach will have more dedi- 
cated educational leadership. The quality 
of the teaching staffs will be improved. 
The tenure of the teaching staff can be- 
come more stable. The morale of the 
teaching profession will be strengthened. 

In short, there will be quality teachers 
where quality teaching is most needed. 

The Teacher Corps will be set up in a 
way that provides immediate benefits to 
local school systems and long-range 
benefits that will result from the train- 
ing that Teacher Corps members will re- 
ceive. Colleges and universities will be 
given the responsibility for both pre- 
service training and the on-going 2-year 
training program. 

This phase of the National Teacher 
Corps will benefit not only the corpsmen 
trained and the schools involved, but will 
encourage all colleges and universities 
to broaden their regular teacher-prepa- 
ration programs to include the kind of 
training needed for the successful teach- 
ing of the children of poverty. 

All that is required to set this excellent 
program in motion is passage of the ap- 
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propriation bill now before us. I urge 
the committee to recommend and the 
Senate to approve the full amount re- 
quested by the administration. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR FLEET 
ADM. CHESTER W. NIMITZ 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, I wish to 
announce to the Senate that memorial 
services for Fleet Adm. Chester W. 
Nimitz will be held at Washington 
Cathedral on Friday, February 25, at 2 
p.m. 

I should also like to mention that I 
have sent a letter to the Secretary of 
the Navy urging him to name one of our 
coming new nuclear-powered carriers 
in honor of Admiral Nimitz. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this 
letter printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

U.S. SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON ARMED SERVICES, 
February 24, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL H. NITZE, 
Secretary of the Navy, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. SECRETARY: In view of the dis- 
tinguished career and service of Adm. Ches- 
ter Nimitz, I hope the Navy will give serious 
consideration to naming one of the coming 
CVN’s (nuclear-powered carriers) in his 
honor and memory. 

I can think of no more fitting memorial to 
this man who championed seapower, fought 
constantly for peace, and served his Nation 
so long and so well. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOHN G. TOWER. 


BIG SPRING, TEX., YOUTH FOR 
FREEDOM IN VIETNAM PETITION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, the Big 

Spring Youth for Freedom in Vietnam, 
Big Spring, Tex., recently circulated a 
petition supporting our policy in Viet- 
nam. 
Since this group is representative of 
many of our young people, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have a newspaper ar- 
ticle about their efforts printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

[From the Big Spring (Tex.) Herald, 
Jan. 30, 1966] 
YOUNGSTERS Favorinc U.S. VIETNAM POLICY 
(By Tom Barry) 

The effects of the war in Vietnam can be 
felt thousands of miles away—by politicians, 
the electorate, demonstrators pro and con— 
and in Big Spring, where vibrations have 
reached into Big Spring High School. 

Reaction to the war and its implications 
recently came from three Big Spring High 
junior classmen, David Thomas, Larry Arn- 
hart, and Dale Pless. They were discussing, 
these 16-year-olds, Vietnam over the noon 
meal at the school cafeteria. More particu- 
larly, they were discussing draft card burn- 
ers, beatniks, and the image given by a loud- 
mouthed minority to the majority of teen- 
agers. These boys felt something should be 
done. 
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PETITION PLAN 


Others were listening to the discussion. 
Ten in all decided that the thing to do was 
to get 500 students to sign petitions saying 
they, even though nonvoting teenagers, sup- 
port the present policy of the United States 
in Vietnam. When signed, the petitions will 
be sent to Members of Congress. 

Forms were printed, permission of school 
authorities was granted to pass them out 
and post them on the bulletin board, and by 
Friday more than the original goal of 500 
signatures of students had been obtained. 

Also, the group gave itself a name—Big 
Spring Youth for Freedom in Vietnam. 

Five hundred students represent more 
than one-third of the entire student body of 
the high school, according to the youthful 
chairman of the organization, David Thomas. 

“We expect more, and will not close our 
signature drive until Tuesday,“ he said. 
We have had surprisingly little opposition 
to the drive,” he continued, We've had 
more trouble with students signing two or 
more petitions each than with those who re- 
fuse to sign.” 

David said only three students have re- 
fused to sign the petition because they favor 
getting the United States out of Vietnam; 
and a few more refused to sign because they 
think the war ought to be accelerated. 

Four purposes unite the 10 members of the 
organization to disavow the draft card 
burners; to show the adult world how they 
feel; to encourage representatives in Gov- 
ernment; and to support the present policy 
in Vietnam. Some of the members of the 
group, like young Thomas, are strongly con- 
servative in their political views; others are 
on the left side of the fence; and there are 
some who are middle-of-the-roaders. 

After the petitions are signed, they will be 
divided into three groups of about equal 
numbers and mailed to Senator JoHN 
TOWER, OMAR BURLESON, representing the 
17th District, and GEORGE Manon, formerly 
representing the 19th District. 

“We hope we have a better chance of the 
petitions having more weight by sending 
them to the three individuals rather than to 
President Johnson,” Thomas said, “after all, 
in a few years we'll be the ones fighting in 
Vietnam if the war goes on, and it is an elec- 
tion year, even though we can't vote yet.” 

About 12 teachers are helping the group in 
one way or another, Thomas said, putting 
petitions up in classrooms and passing them 
around in government classes, 

Will the petitions do any good? 

“Well,” Thomas said, “let’s say our hopes 
are moderate.” 

“We thought we should do something,” 
Thomas said. “We are hardly the type to 
demonstrate in the streets, and we know that 
petitions don't normally get a lot of results, 
but we wanted to speak our piece,” 

The vigor with which the 10 members of 
the organization are presenting their case for 
the majority of teenagers (already several 
teachers have announced open support of 
the campaign, according to Thomas) indi- 
cates that something beyond ignoring the 
normally quiet, “average” teenager, should 
result. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION 


Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Miss 
Kathy Allen, an outstanding student of 
Dumas High School, in Texas, has writ- 
ten an excellent essay about the im- 
portance of water conservation. This 
is a most perceptive article. 

Since the matter of water conserva- 
tion is of vital importance to us all, I ask 
unanimous consent to have the article 
printed in the RECORD. 
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There being no objection, the essay 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the North Plains Water News] 


Wuy Is WATER CONSERVATION CALLED VITAL? 
We Can’r Live WITHOUT Ir 


WHY THE IMPORTANCE OF WATER 
CONSERVATION? 

(By Kathy Allen, Dumas High School) 

(Norx.— Kathy Allen, 18-year-old daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Orval Allen, 1203 NE. 4th in 
Dumas, is the author of the essay printed in 
this issue of the North Plains Water News. 

(Kathy is a graduate of Dumas High 
School, class of 1965, She was salutatorian of 
her class, finalist in the National Merit Schol- 
arship Contest, State winner in one-act play- 
writing, district winner American Legion 
Oratorical Contest. She was active in speech, 
drama, math, debate, and National Honor 
Society. At the present time Kathy is a 
student at West Texas State University, ma- 
joring in speech and math. 

(We are proud of Kathy's essay for two rea- 
sons. First, we thought it was an outstand- 
ing essay and, second, she is the daughter of 
our field representative, Orval Allen.) 

All of the greatest and most complex rea- 
sons why we should be concerned about 
water can be summed up in one statement. 
We could not live without it. We could work 
for years listing the uses we have for water 
and still not have listed all of them. Almost 
every human activity on earth involves water 
to some degree. Scientists concerned with 
space travel immediately rule out the possi- 
bility of inhabiting any planet which does 
not show signs of the existence of water. 
Water is just this important to us. Al- 
though we cannot list every use we make of 
water, we can give some general uses. In 
this way, we can begin to realize how much 
we depend on water. 

We are mainly concerned with water for 
our personal use. We drink it and, due to 
Nature’s mystery, we would die without it. 
We use it in our cooking. It keeps us clean, 
and we use it to clean our clothes, houses, 
and other belongings. This explains why 
settlers first considered a water supply when 
establishing a settlement. And as more and 
more people crowded into cities, and as mod- 
ern appliances have been invented, our rate 
of personal use of water has steadily in- 
creased. 

Industries use tons of water every day. 
For example, it is estimated that it takes 
70,000 gallons of water to produce 1 ton of 
paper. These industries use water in other 
ways, too. It is used to carry away waste, 
and it is used in their research laboratories. 

Americans have made extensive use of our 
water resources for recreational purposes. 
Boating and water skiing are two sports 
which are enjoying ever-increasing popu- 
larity. Almost every town has its municipal 
swimming pool, and pools are finding their 
ways to more and more back yards. Skin- 
diving, a comparatively new sport is also 
catching on. Surfing and fishing are equally 
popular. Thus, we can see that water plays 
an important part in our recreational activi- 
ties. 

These are only a fraction of the uses we 
have for water. Rivers are also used for 
transportation. Water is used to generate 
electricity, and anyone who has seen Niagara 
Falls can testify that water in the form of 
falls, rushing streams, or glistening lakes 
provides some beautiful scenery. 

Now that we have a look at the importance 
of water to us, we can better realize that we 
should be concerned about our sources of 
water, However, one additional fact should 
make our interest more acute. We are fast 
depleting our water supply. To get a clearer 
understanding of just how we are losing wa- 
ter, we must understand the water cycle. 
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In nature, there is a continuous movement 
of water called the water cycle. As we know, 
all water runs downhill. Thus the majority 
of our water runs to the sea. This includes 
rivers and our water table. The other small 
percent runs into lakes or basins. If water 
remained here, we would have lost all of 
our water by now. But water does not stay 
there. The water in the oceans or lakes 
evaporates and is carried by air masses back 
over the land. As these air masses cool, the 
water vapor falls as rain, snow, or some other 
precipitation. This water again drains to 
lakes or to the seas, and the cycle continues. 

A quick look at this cycle will tell us that 
we must catch this water between the time 
it falls as rain and the time it returns to 
the seas. Some regions, of course, receive 
more precipitation than others. This can 
easily be explained by the fact that air 
masses move from west to east. Laden with 
moisture, they rise over mountain ranges. 
As they cool, the moisture condenses and 
falls as rain, snow, or some other form of 
precipitation. By the time these air masses 
reach areas such as ours, they have lost the 
significant portion of the moisture they 
started with. Nature alone, of course, does 
not suffer, but when people crowd into these 
areas, make use of modern dishwashers and 
other conveniences, and draw gallons of 
water from the land for irrigation, a serious 
problem develops. Water problems are not 
limited to our area, either. As the water 
sources in other areas become unfit for 
use due to waste, dumping, or the like, these 
people, too, have a problem. 

The evidence is clear and unmistakable. 
We cannot do without it, and yet, we are 
depleting our supply steadily each day. Let’s 
consider the inevitable outcome of our fail- 
ure to act. Picture with me a nation in the 
future. What was once fertile plains is now 
a barren desert. People can no longer live 
here. They are crowded around the Nation’s 
few remaining water sources. The Nation’s 
economy is at a standstill, 

Perhaps this picture seems entirely un- 
real. You might think that such a thing is 
not at all possible. If so, you join the large 
group of Americans who are ignorant of the 
necessity of water conservation. These peo- 
ple need to wake up to the fact that our 
valuable water resources must be handled 
wisely. 

Our situation at present is by no means 
hopeless. There is still time if we act now. 
Evidence of what can be done is the progress 
that has already been made. Industries, 
realizing the problem, have done extensive re- 
search on the treatment of waste. Experi- 
ments have been carried out in which chem- 
icals were sprayed on shallow ponds to pre- 
vent evaporation. In some instances, these 
shallow ponds were made deeper to reduce 
the surface area. Experiments have been 
carried out to induce rain. Dams have been 
built to catch water and put it to better use. 
As slow as progress has been, it is still a step 
in the right direction. 

Much remains to be done. The biggest 
and most important task ahead is the educa- 
tion of the American people. No water con- 
servation project can be successful without 
the understanding and support of the peo- 
ple. A start has been made in our schools, 
but this is not enough. The welfare of our 
people, the economy of our Nation, and our 
very existence depend on a resource that we 
are wasting. Although the serious problem 
is not immediate, we cannot risk a delay in 
action. We must begin now to insure the 
conservation of a priceless resource—water. 


OUR MONETARY POLICY IN A 
PROSPEROUS ECONOMY 

Mr. TOWER. Mr. President, Mr. 

Charles N. Shepardson, member of the 

Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
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serve System, delivered some very excel- 
lent remarks entitled “Monetary Policy 
in a Prosperous Economy,” at the 73d an- 
nual convention of the Mountain States 
Lumber Dealers Association. 

I ask unanimous consent to have these 
remarks printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MONETARY POLICY IN A PROSPEROUS ECONOMY 


(By Charles N. Shepardson, member of the 
Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve 
System at the 73d annual convention of the 
Mountain States Lumber Dealers Associa- 
tion, Denver, Colo., January 29, 1966) 


It is always a pleasure to come home. And 
today I come home again to Colorado, 

But I must admit that pleasure is mixed 
with a little apprehension, apprehension in 
speaking to an industrial group like yours. 
If I'm an expert on anything, it’s agricul- 
ture, not industry. And to compound my 
apprehension, today I'm not going to talk 
about either industry or agriculture. Rather 
I'm going to talk about the developing eco- 
nomic prosperity that we've been experienc- 
ing here in the United States for the last 
few years, and the problems it’s beginning 
to pose for us, particularly those of us in 
the Federal Reserve System who have the 
responsibility of administering monetary 
policy. 

A GLANCE BACKWARD 

The economic scene: 1965 was a year in 
which we were bigger and better than ever 
according to most all of the broad indicators 
we use to measure our economy’s perform- 
ance. Industrial production grew 8 percent. 
The dollar value of our total national prod- 
uct increased 7½ percent. And all this came 
after 4 previous years of steady and sub- 
stantial economic growth. 

Employment in 1965 was the highest in 
years. We also made at least some progress 
toward solving our serious balance-of-pay- 
ments problem. 

Business and consumer confidence re- 
mained high. Businesses spent 15 percent 
more on new plants and equipment than 
they did in 1964, and they plan another 
large increase this year. As total income 
rose, consumer expenditures for autos, other 
durable goods, services, and eyen nondura- 
ble goods—for just about everything except 
houses—also rose sharply, even though they 
saved about the same share of income as in 
other recent years. 

So—with almost everybody working, mak- 
ing higher incomes than ever, saving and 
spending unprecedented amounts, and con- 
fident about the future—what in the world 
was there to worry about? 

One thing to worry about was that there 
were signs of imbalance and threats of un- 
sustainability in the expansion developing. 
In an economy as diverse as ours, pressures 
and imbalances can exist in critical areas 
long before they show up in the overall 
statistics. In fact, by the time they do 
show up there, it may be too late to do very 
much about them. Ours is a very adaptable 
economy, but sometimes we are too sanguine 
about the insignificance of problems, so long 
as they remain selective and the overall 
picture continues to look good. 

There was increasing evidence, as 1965 
progressed, that at the high average rate 
at which human and national resources 
were being utilized, some critical resources 
were being badly strained. During the year 
we effected a further reduction in our un- 
employment rate, which had been too high 
for too long. We finally got close to the ad- 
ministration's interim target of 4 percent. 
But serious shortages of some kinds of skilled 
workers were developing even though among 
some groups of our people there continued 
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to be altogether too many who could not 
find jobs. 

By December, the overall jobless rate was 
down to 4.1 percent—the lowest since May 
1957. In such Great Lakes industrial cen- 
ters as Chicago, Detroit, Milwaukee, Cin- 
cinnati, and Cleveland, unemployment rates 
went below 2½ percent. There, with vir- 
tually the only workers idle those moving 
from one job to another, the supply of labor 
was really tight. Around the country, fac- 
tories were pressed for skilled workers such 
as tool and die makers, machinists, and 
sheet metal workers, and overtime for fac- 
tory workers was the highest in the 10 years 
that records have been kept. 

These scattered but critical labor shortages 
did not develop overnight. Manufacturers 
‘were operating at an average rate of 90 per- 
cent of capacity throughout the year and the 
rate in some industries was well over 90 per- 
cent. At such high levels of operations, la- 
bor shortages develop, overtime becomes 
necessary, older and less efficient plant is 
brought into operation, costs rise, and 
productivity declines. 

There are also consequences elsewhere from 
the kinds of strain that develop when labor 
and capacity are inadequate for the demands 
put on them. As operating costs rise, busi- 
nesses feel justified in raising their prices 
and, as you know, some have done so. More- 
over, as availability of certain skills becomes 
more crucial to meeting the demands of cus- 
tomers, labor feels justified in demanding 
more generous wage settlements and, after 
4 years of wage increases that kept pace with 
rising productivity, some settlements last 
year exceeded the administration's guide- 
posts. 

Eventually, training of new workers and 
additional investment in plant and equip- 
ment will ease the strains on our physical re- 
sources, but they don’t help much over the 
short-run. In fact, the step-up in business 
capital expenditures last year, with all the 
demands it created for steel, machine tools, 
and the other labor and materials that go 
into new plants added significantly to the 
pressure on existing resources. 

The kinds of pressures that developed last 
year had not been expected at the start of 
the year. In addition to the stepped-up pace 
of Government spending, private demands for 
goods and services turned out to be sur- 
prisingly large. There was a great flurry of 
activity early in the year which was expected 
to be temporary, since it reflected both the 
aftermath of the auto strikes in late 1964 and 
efforts of steel-using businesses to build up 
inventories in advance of an expected steel 
strike. But consumers continued to pur- 
chase autos and other consumer goods in rec- 
ord volume and, though businesses stopped 
spending quite so much for inventories, they 
began to spend more and more for new plants 
and machinery. Every time the Government 
asked them about their capital expenditure 
plans, the total planned for 1965 came out 
larger. It now appears that they spent $2 
billion more for plant and equipment last 
year than they had been expected to at the 
start of the year—and the final figures aren't 
yet in. 

The financial scene: So far I have been 
talking about the squeeze on resources of 
labor and productive capacity. Financial 
resources were also under increasing pres- 
sure last year. Both consumers and busi- 
nesses increased their spending at a faster 
rate than their incomes were rising. They 
were able to do so only by relying heavily 
on borrowed funds. Debt expansion was 
substantial in 1965, so substantial as to raise 
serious doubts as to whether it was either 
sound or sustainable. 

Consumer credit and business borrowing 
at banks accounted for the largest part of 
the increased credit flows, and did so right 
from the start of the year. Business loans 
at banks, for example, grew at an annual 
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rate of 26 percent in the first quarter of 1965. 
‘This extraordinary increase reflected not just 
the financing required to rebuild dealers’ 
stocks of autos and the accumulation of 
steel inventories, but also the funds needed 
by exporters and importers to hold inven- 
tories they could not move during the dock 
strike. It also included a very heavy volume 
of lending to foreign businesses, partly con- 
nected with earlier commitments. Things 
were expected to calm down once the auto 
and steel inventory buildups were com- 
pleted, the dock strike was settled, and the 
President’s February balance-of-payments 
program was underway. 

But they didn’t calm down. Businesses 
continued to borrow rather large amounts 
from banks, though less than in the early 
part of the year and less to finance their 
foreign activities. Financing in the security 
markets also increased sharply. Credit flows 
to business corporations over last year as a 
whole were nearly 50 percent larger than 
they were the year before. Internal funds 
available to them from undistributed profits 
and depreciation allowances, on the other 
hand, rose only 12 percent. 

Rapid expansion of debt such as occurred 
last year tends to create two kinds of imbal- 
ances, both of considerable concern to us. 
It almost goes without saying, of course, that 
an expanding economy requires and can 
handle increasing amounts of debt, and we 
could hardly have sound and sustainable eco- 
nomic growth without a steady flow of appro- 
priate amounts of debt. But as debt con- 
tinues to mount in the economy as a whole, 
and especially as it appears to be financing 
an exceptionally large proportion of total 
spending, one begins to suspect that some 
businesses and consumers are taking on 
more debt than they can handle, that the 
quality of credit is declining, and that debt 
burdens for some are becoming dangerously 
high. One begins to worry about what hap- 
pens to spending when, after this debt- 
financed binge, the debt must be repaid. 

Sustainable growth in our economy re- 
quires that we not try to do too much at 
once. Excessive borrowing to support spend- 
ing on goods and services that are in short 
supply is most likely both to add dangerously 
to wage and price pressures at the time and 
to require a sharp cutback in spending while 
the debts are worked off—the boom and bust 
we all want to avoid. This is one kind of 
imbalance that threatens the health of the 
economy through its effect on the financial 
position of borrowers and their spending 
plans, 

A second imbalance—which is simply the 
other side of the same coin as excessive debt 
expansion—was the imbalance that arose 
in credit markets because demands for credit 
were running ahead of the supply of saving. 
The situation last year was compounded by 
several factors. The increased expansion in 
credit occurred at a time when there was 
virtually no increase in the total volume of 
funds flowing to savings institutions. Also, 
business corporations were so pressed for 
liquidity that they found it difficult to pro- 
vide funds to others by adding to their hold- 
ings of bank deposits, U.S. Government se- 
curities, finance company paper, and other 
short-term securities. The surge in demand 
for a limited supply of investment funds 
resulted both in sharp increases in market 
interest rates—that is, in those rates that 
were free to move up—and very heavy de- 
mands on commercial banks. 

Throughout the expansion period, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has acted to supply banks with 
enough reserves to accommodate the needs 
of a growing domestic economy but hope- 
fully not so much as to promote excessive 
and inflationary use of credit at home or to 
contribute to a worsening balance-of-pay- 
ments situation internationally. For 4 years, 
this relatively easy monetary policy, together 
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with expanding flows of savings, permitted 
substantial credit growth at interest rates 
that remained below their recent earlier high 
that occurred in 1960. But as 1965 pro- 
gressed, provision of enough reserves to sup- 
port a strong rise in the money supply was 
still not enough to prevent market rates of 
interest from rising considerably. 

It became increasingly clear that an ex- 
cessively large volume of bank reserves would 
have been needed to have halted the upward 
pressure on interest rates and to have re- 
versed the trends that had carried money 
market rates above the discount rate and 
pushed time deposit rates against their ceil- 
ings. There was also growing evidence that 
heavy demands for credit were likely to be 
with us for some time to come. This in- 
creased the inflationary risks of coping with 
the situation through a large additional in- 
crease in bank reserves. 

The problem as it related to bank credit 
expansion was that banks, faced with heavy 
demands for credit, were handicapped by 
the existing maximum ceilings payable on 
time deposits in their efforts to compete for 
such deposits. 

The most appropriate solution to this situ- 
ation appeared to us to be threefold: (1) To 
continue to supply a reasonable amount of 
bank reserves through open market pur- 
chases of Government securities; (2) to in- 
crease the discount rate, both to bring it 
into line with money market rates and indi- 
rectly to moderate the expansion of bank 
credit and money through increasing the 
cost of borrowed bank reserves; and (3) to 
raise the permissible maximum rate on time 
deposits so that banks would be better able 
to compete for money market funds needed 
to enable them to meet their large loan de- 
mands. 

The threefold approach to reducing the 
distortion in credit markets recognizes the 
appropriateness of higher interest rates as a 
deterrent to excessive credit expansion in an 
economy that has absorbed most of its previ- 
ous slack. The intent is not to cut off the 
expansion, but simply to keep it from accel- 
erating to an unsustainable pace—to encour- 
age both borrowers and lenders to examine 
proposed debt-financed expenditures a little 
more carefully and to screen and postpone 
some marginal projects. 

In the 8 weeks since these actions were 
taken, new information that has become 
available has confirmed our judgment of the 
underlying situation. I am thinking here of 
the large upward revision in business plant 
and equipment expenditures in the last half 
of last year and in planned spending in the 
first half of 1966. There has also been a sig- 
nificant upward revision in the estimates of 
gross national product for the first three 
quarters of 1965 and a consequent raising of 
sights for the fourth quarter and the year 
ahead. In December, industrial production, 
personal incomes, wholesale prices, housing 
starts, new orders for durable goods, bank 
credit, and the money supply all showed 
sharp increases. And on top of all this 
came the need for greater military expendi- 
tures to finance the fighting in Vietnam. 


A LOOK AHEAD 


All these pieces of additional information 
suggest that the pressures on resources—hu- 
man, material, and financial—that were de- 
veloping last year could be even more intense 
this year. Price pressures and labor short- 
ages are likely to increase with further ex- 
pansion in activity and increased transfer of 
manpower to the needs of our military effort. 
Business demands for credit, which ac- 
counted for much of the increased credit ex- 
pansion in 1965, are likely to remain very 
large. In addition to the big planned in- 
crease in plant and equipment expenditures, 
spending for inventories is likely to rise now 
that liquidation of steel inventories is about 
completed, and corporate profits, which bene- 
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fited from a tax cut last year, may not rise 
much further this year. 

Our balance-of-payments problem is still 
not solved. Though we have made some wel- 
come progress toward equilibrium, we have a 
way to go yet. The last billion and a half 
of the deficit may be the hardest to eliminate. 
There is no easy way to improve the situa- 
tion further, given our commitments to 
spend heavily for defense abroad, except to 
request financial institutions and non- 
financial corporations to continue to curtail, 
for the time being, their foreign lending and 
investing. 

Military expenditures which were already 
accelerating last year are, as we all know, go- 
ing to be even larger over the remainder of 
this fiscal year and are currently expected 
to be even larger in fiscal 1967, In the happy 
event that peace breaks out in Vietnam and 
such heavy military expenditures prove to be 
unnecessary, an intensification of the war on 
Poverty and increased outlays for other 
needed domestic programs can be expected. 

It is quite impossible to say what changes 
in monetary policy may be required from 
here on. Such changes will depend on many 
things—particularly on the full effects, 
which are as yet unknown, of the actions we 
have already taken, and on the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s fiscal and debt management poli- 
cies. In the area of fiscal policy, the Presi- 
dent's recent messages indicate that, al- 
though a large increase in spending is 
planned, a large increase in revenues is also 
expected—partly because of the continued 
rise in incomes and partly because of plans 
for an acceleration in the timing of receipts, 
which it is hoped will moderate not only 
Federal borrowing but also private spending. 

Thus, it remains to be seen in what degree, 
and even in what direction, monetary policy 
may need to move in order best to promote 
the sustained and healthy growth of our 
economy. Monetary policy is a flexible in- 
strument, and I can assure you we will be 
using it to the best of our ability to help 
bring about a continuation of a sound and 
sustainable economic expansion. 


CONCLUSION 


Now, in conclusion, what does all this 
mean to your business? What does it mean 
for construction and real estate finance? 

You will note that it was the discount rate 
and maximum rates payable by commercial 
banks on time deposits that were raised in 
December. The ceiling rate on passbook sav- 
ings was not raised. In the first place, such 
savings are in practice available on demand 
and, therefore, do not warrant as high an in- 
terest rate as time deposits with fixed ma- 
turities. Also, we did not want to disrupt 
the usual flow of individual saving to the 
variety of financial institutions and sayings 
instruments. 

Our actions raising time deposit ceiling 
rates are but another step in a series we have 
been in recent years to improve the 
functioning of financial markets. Fora long 
time commercial banks were at a disadvan- 
tage relative to other financial institutions in 
competing for savings and money market 
funds. That disadvantage is being reduced, 
not by curbing other institutions but by 
eliminating unnecessary limitations on the 
banks. Hopefully, the end result will be 
freer and fuller functioning money and capi- 
tal markets. 

Evidence we have received to date suggests 
that banks have been using ther new found 
freedom in competing for funds wisely. 
There has been no great rush to raise rates 
or to compete too aggressively for funds. 

Moreover, there has been no great shifting 
of savings among various institutions. Com- 
mercial bank time and savings deposits, in 
fact, have risen less sharply since the change 
in Regulation Q ceilings than they did before. 
And flows of funds to other savings institu- 
tions have not been greatly affected. 
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Having said all this, although we expect a 
continued ample flow of funds into mort- 
gages and residential construction this year, 
that flow will no doubt be dampened by our 
recent actions. But this, it seems to me, is 
warranted by the likely overall economic 
situation and, indeed, by the construction 
industry itself. 

I have been struck by the fact that we 
have been experiencing inflation in your 
industry for some years. Land values, con- 
struction wages, and construction costs in 
general have risen steadily and substantially. 
With the general economy likely to be under 
increased wage and price pressures this year, 
it is appropriate for some moderate addi- 
tional restraint to be put on construction 
activity if disrupting price and wage pres- 
sures are to be prevented. 

The longer run needs of the economy for 
houses and construction of all kinds are very 
large. We want to do all in our power—both 
you in the industry and we in Government— 
to keep activity growing, but on a sound and 
sustainable basis. 


WATER RESOURCES DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. President, I 
wish to congratulate the senior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER] for plac- 
ing in the Recorp a statement of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. HOLLAND] 
relative to the water resources develop- 
ment of this Nation of ours. Specifi- 
cally, I was attracted by a statement that 
the Senator from Florida made relative 
to the criteria that the Corps of Engi- 
neers is now using in connection with the 
justification of navigation projects. To 
be sure that no Senators miss this im- 
portant statement, I should like to repeat 
a few paragraphs from the statement of 
the Senator from Florida: 


You are all familiar with the efforts of the 
Corps of Engineers, and I say this in all 
candor as I know the engineers must take 
policy guidance from the Bureau of the 
Budget, to improve their methods of evalu- 
ating navigation benefits in carrying out 
the instructions issued by the Chief of Engi- 
neers under date of November 20, 1964, 
subject: “Waterway Improvement Studies— 
Navigation Benefits.” 

Most of you are aware of the method that 
has been used in the past to calculate the 
so-called cost-benefit ratio of a project. 
Under the old and proven method, a survey 
of the resources of an area would be made 
to determine the products and tonnage that 
would be generated to move on a waterway, 
and the difference in the rate between the 
existing freight rate and the barge rate would 
be the savings attributable to the project. 
If the total of these annual benefits exceeded 
the annual total costs, including amortiza- 
tion and operation and maintenance, the 
project had a favorable benefit-to-cost ratio 
and was considered feasible; and the higher 
the ratio, the more desirable the project, 
therefore placing the project in an excellent 
position for congressional approval. 

Now comes the new criteria as prescribed 
by the Bureau of the Budget policy. In 
essence, the proposal would compare the 
barge rate with a theoretical rate that the 
competing modes of transportation might be 
compelled to adopt if a waterway were 
placed in operation. Of course, such a thing 
as this would tend to greatly reduce the 
benefits and frequently result in an un- 
favorable report. 

Should the competing forms of trans- 
portation place such theoretical rates into 
permanent effect there could be no argu- 
ment, but they are not required to do so nor 
do they anticipate doing so. 
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The new directive provides: 

“The traffic that would move over a con- 
sidered waterway improvement will depend 
on the competitive rates by barge and alter- 
native means that would likely be in effect 
with the waterway improvement. There- 
fore, estimates of waterway traffic will be 
prepared on the basis of projected ‘water 
compelled’ rates with consideration of all 
data and factors that are likely to modify 
current rates to take account of the com- 
petitive ‘situation anticipated with the 
waterway in-being, and foreseeable techno- 
logical developments applicable to the 
several transport media. 

“The benefits for the traffic (estimated as 
in above) that would move over an improved 
waterway will be computed as the difference 
in the projected competitive rates or 
charges for the movement by the alternative 
means that would be used in the absence of 
the waterway and the projected rates and 
charges utilizing the waterway. In develop- 
ing the projected rates or charges, considera- 
tion will be given to all pertinent data and 
factors, including the competitive situation 
in the absence of the waterway, current 
rates, and foreseeable technological develop- 
ments applicable to the several transport 
media. The benefits determined in this 
manner will be used in project justification 
and in the benefit-cost ratio. 

“In addition, reports will include an esti- 
mate of benefits obtained by applying unit 
savings based on the rates prevailing at the 
time of the study to the waterway traffic 
also estimated on the basis of rates prevail- 
ing at the time of the study.” 

Based on this criteria, which seems absurd 
to me, a railroad might very easily fix rates 
in an area of a proposed project to discourage 
waterway traffic and thereafter raise the rates 
to the original level. Therefore, if on the 
basis of projected water compelled rates the 
benefits from an otherwise justifiable navi- 
gation project can be so depressed as to re- 
sult in its rejection by the Engineers, the 
railroads can practically control the develop- 
ment of our inland waterways for navigation 
purpose by simply projecting totally unreal- 
istic rates. 

The new directive is so ambiguous that 
few engineers can agree on its interpreta- 
tion and to me it seems to be a shortsighted 
policy to insist on criteria which would tend 
to perpetuate a static or “no growth” cli- 
mate for industrial development by continu- 
ing high transportation rates that the project 
would materially reduce. 

Incidentally, it is my understanding that 
no new projects have been approved under 
the new criteria, that is, since November, 
1964, and that a review of many approved 
projects—with which we are in complete 
accord as being feasible and justified—under 
the new criteria would find them wanting for 
lack of a favorable cost-benefit ratio. 


I am glad to associate myself with the 
Senator from Florida and the Senator 
from Louisiana, and many other Sen- 
ators, in connection with the forthright 
statement which the Senator from 
Florida has made. 

On January 14, Representative JIM 
WriGHT, an outstanding Member of the 
‘House, addressed the Oklahoma City 
Chamber of Commerce. He, too, pointed 
out the fallacy of the formula that is 
now being forced upon good navigation 
projects. Representative WRIGHT said 
in part: 

During the past decade, your State has 
led the Nation in the development and con- 
servation of your water supply. My hat is 
off to the citizens of Oklahoma City and of 
the western part of this State who have in- 
spired the Nation with their display of states- 
manship and vision in so actively support- 
ing the Arkansas River project, even though 
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thus far its tangible benefits have extended 
only to the eastern section of your State. 

And, despite the initial disappointment 
which all of us have felt over the some- 
what negative report of the board of en- 
gineers for rivers and harbors, with men 
like MIKE MONRONEY, FRED Harris, and Ep 
EDMONDSON plying the skill and resource- 
fulness and persuasion for which they are 
known, I firmly predict that no amount of 
obstruction will be able to hold back in- 
definitely the coming reality of the central 
Oklahoma project. 

As one Congressman from a neighboring 
State, I pledge to you that—as long as I 
have the privilege to serve on the Public 
Works Committee—this practical and neces- 
sary development will have my hand and my 
heart, my voice and my vote, and whatever 
help that I can give. 

The time is rapidly coming in the United 
States when that area blessed with a maxi- 
mum development of its water resources will 
be better off by far than if it had oil or gold 
or uranium, or any other resource of the 
earth, but lacked water. I have never heard 
a more ridiculous or more specious argument 
than that forced upon the Corps of Engi- 
neers by the Bureau of the Budget that a 
better set of freight rates through other 
modes of transportation, brought about by a 
navigation project, should be considered as 
a cost rather than a benefit factor. 

It is obvious that the better rates will not 
come unless the canal is built. And if they 
should come as its competitive result, then 
I can't count that as anything but an addi- 
tional benefit to the people. 

Development of our waterways was one of 
the first functions of government recognized 
by the Congress in the Ist decade of the 
19th century. But the history of their de- 
velopment has been a history of thinking too 
small and acting too slowly. 

Not Oklahoma alone, but the Nation, will 
benefit by the central Oklahoma project. 
The best homiletic I have ever read on the 
subject was delivered on the floor of the U.S. 
House of Representatives in 1848 by a young 
Congressman named Abraham Lincoln. He 
was speaking out against a Presidential veto 
of an omnibus public works measure. 

Lincoln demonstrated through the flawless 
logic that came to be his hallmark that, be- 
cause of an inland waterway in remote Illi- 
nois, the sugar merchant in New Orleans sold 
his wares a “little dearer” and the housewife 
in Buffalo, N.Y., sugared her husband’s coffee 
a “little cheaper.” 

The history of that splendid professional 
group known as the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers has been a history of cautious calcula- 
tions and conservative estimates to tonnages. 

The Engineers’ projection on the Missis- 
sippi waterway was 9 million tons a year. In 
1963, it carried almost 40 million tons—or 
344 percent of the estimated volume. 

The Engineers projected 9 million tons a 
year for the Ohio waterway. In 1963, it was 
carrying 88 million tons, or almost 9 times 
the estimated amount, and the locks were 
having to be rebuilt to accommodate the 
burgeoning volume of usage: 

The original estimate, just a very few years 
ago, for the Gulf Intracoastal Waterway be- 
tween New Orleans and Corpus Christi was 
only 7 million tons a year. That canal last 
year exceeded the official estimates by more 
than 10 times. 

But the value of water resource develop- 
ment cannot be written in tonnages alone. 
The great complex of industrial development 
in the United States has grown up primarily 
along our inland waterways system, and from 
this the Nation has benefited beyond 
measure. 

Last year, some 300 new industries sprang 
up along the banks of our Nation's navigable 
streams. This development not only creates 
a tax base for the local communities, it pro- 
vides the payroll which generates other eco- 
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nomic activities ad infinitum. In context 
with all we have been discussing, this may be 
far more important for the future than we 
realize. 


Mr. President, the central Oklahoma 
project, an extension of navigation from 
the Arkansas River to the vicinity of 
Oklahoma City, has recently undergone 
emasculation due to the application of 
this formula. Although the district en- 
gineer and the division engineer recom- 
mended to the chief of engineers the au- 
thorization of the central Oklahoma 
project, the Board of Engineers for Riv- 
ers and Harbors, after reviewing the 
project and applying the new formula, 
recommended deferment of navigation 
until a demonstration of its worth could 
be made. We had been told repeatedly 
that the central Oklahoma project was 
one of the best, if not the best, of the 
navigation projects the corps had before 
it for consideration. 

It is my understanding that this new 
criteria will result in no more navigation 
projects being built in the United States 
until the Congress or the executive agen- 
cies of this Government determine that 
the developing of the water resources of 
this country is of such importance to our 
growth and economy that they will re- 
turn to the criteria which built the in- 
land waterways of the country and pro- 
vided the basis for billions of dollars of 
new industry along these waterways. 

Mr. President, I join with others of this 
body in resisting a policy that is a detri- 
ment to the development of our country. 


VIETNAM—PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S 
SPEECH OF LAST NIGHT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT HUMPHREY’S RECENT 
TRIP TO THE FAR EAST 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it was my privilege to hear the 
television broadcast of the President's 
speech last night. He spoke the senti- 
ments of the overwhelming majority of 
the American people in support of our 
Nation’s position and in support of our 
men who are fighting in Vietnam at this 
very hour. 

This morning it was my privilege, 
along with other Senators, to hear the 
Vice President speak about his trip to 
the Far East—Vietnam and other nations 
in that area—and his discussions with 
heads of governments there. In my 
opinion, that was one of the most 
eloquent and impressive statements 
which this Senator has had the privilege 
of hearing in a great number of years. 

It is my hope that in due course the 
Vice President, while eliminating from 
his statement items that are necessarily 
confidential and secret, will make avail- 
able to the American people information 
about his experiences and his conclusions 
as the result of his trip to that area. 

Our Vice President exposed himself to 
considerable danger in order to visit our 
men on the battlefield, and in order to 
discuss with many leaders of foreign na- 
tions the desirability of stepping up aid 
they are giving this Nation, and also the 
desirability of working together toward 
social and economic reforms. 

It would be best for the Vice President 
to speak for himself in these matters. 
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Any Senator did not hear the Vice Presi- 
dent this morning would be well advised 
to seek the opinion of the Vice President 
and let him explain what were his ex- 
periences and what his conclusions were. 

Senators, of course, are privileged to 
know a great deal of secret information 
that the Vice President would not be 
privileged to give to the Nation as a 
whole. 

One fortunate thing about our Vice 
President is that he is not inarticulate. 
He is very well able to explain his views 
and get across his ideas, even though 
some of the information he might like 
to marshal on which his conclusions are 
based might be of such secret or con- 
fidential nature that it cannot be made 
available generally. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
time of the Senator has expired. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for 1 additional 
minute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I repeat, as 
one who was fortunate enough to hear 
the Vice President this morning, I was 
extremely impressed. I hope all Sen- 
ators who, for one reason or another, did 
not have occasion to hear him will have 
occasion to speak with him. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of 
executive business and take up certain 
nominations on the Executive Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to; and the 
Senate proceeded to consider executive 
business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS OF 
COMMITTEES 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 

George A. Avery, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Public Service 
Commission of the District of Columbia; and 

Brig. Gen. Charles M. Duke, U.S. Army, 
and Paul L. Sitton, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be members of the Advisory Board of 
the Nationa] Capital Transportation Agency. 

By Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia, from the 
Committee on Armed Services: 

Irma V. Bouton, and sundry other officers, 
for promotion in the Regular Army of the 
United States. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
nominations on the Executive Calendar 
will be stated. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that we 
pass all matters on the Executive Calen- 
dar and start with the nomination of 
Lee C. White to be a member of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lee C. White, of Nebraska, to be 
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a member of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination will be con- 
sidered; and, without objection, the 
nomination is confirmed. 


NOMINATIONS PLACED ON THE 
SECRETARY’S DESK 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
routine nominations placed on the Sec- 
retary’s desk in the Environmental Sci- 
ence Services Administration and in the 
Coast Guard. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and they are confirmed. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask that the President be immedi- 
ately notified of the nominations con- 
firmed today. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate return to legislative session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR 
McNAMARA OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, today 
I wish to add my own personal comments 
to those of my colleagues who have re- 
cited the accomplishments of retiring 
Senator Par McNamara, 

Since I came to the Senate 4 years ago 
I have had the distinct personal privilege 
of serving on the Public Works Commit- 
tee with the distinguished Michigan Sen- 
ator as chairman. Our committee has 
made considerable progress in the last 4 
years, and I wish to echo the comments 
of other Senators when I say that Pat 
McNamara’s leadership and guidance will 
be missed. His 12 years of dedicated 
and progressive service to the Nation 
shall never be forgotten. 


RENT SUBSIDIES 


Mr. FANNIN. Mr. President, on Feb- 
ruary 6, the Arizona Republic in 
Phoenix—the largest daily newspaper 
published in my State—published a 
thoughtful and well-reasoned editorial 
on some of the dangers inherent in a 
program of rent subsidies. I believe this 
editorial deserves a wider audience and 
I therefore ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 

{From the Arizona Republic, Feb. 6, 1966] 


RENT SUBSIDY PLAN 
One of the more controversial Great So- 
ciety proposals is that of rent subsidies for 
those who do not otherwise qualify for public 
housing. 
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Last year Congress approved such a plan, 
but then the legislators refused to vote the 
necessary funds, charging that eligibility 
rules were so vague that persons who were 
not poor would qualify for subsidies. Where- 
upon L.B.J. came right back this year, asking 
for $30 million for rent subsidies in the fiscal 
year ending June 30, and requesting that the 
yearly payments be increased over 4 years 
to an annual rate of $150 million. 

Under the plan, tenants would pay a quar- 
ter of their wages for rent, the Federal Goy- 
ernment would subsidize the remainder. If 
the family’s income increases, the rent sub- 
sidy will be reduced proportionately, Unlike 
public housing, which requires families to 
move after their income reaches a certain 
level, these families can continue living in 
their apartments whatever their income level, 
although they will not qualify for a subsidy 
if their income exceeds a specified ceiling. 

Few would deny the need for rich America 
to provide adequate housing for its im- 
poverished. And perhaps the rent subsidy 
plan will succeed where public housing, for 
all its good intentions, has not. But we 
would hope that Congress examines the pro- 
posal with a cold eye, to insure that it does 
not become a carrot for politicians to dangle 
before voters. 

If such a possibility seems farfetched, we 
need only point to the experience of rent 
controls, which clearly were used as political 
bait to curry votes at the expense of a rela- 
tively small minority (i.e., the house and 
apartment owner). 

In an incisive recent book, “Welfare, Free- 
dom, and Inflation,” world-famed economist 
Wilhelm Ropke noted: 

“We have reached a stage when, to many 
people, it sounds strange when we ask the 
question why the earlier rule no longer holds 
good; that anyone who can afford to buy his 
suit out of his own pocket at the economic 
price, should also pay an economic price for 
his lodging. 

“How does it come about that an otherwise 
perfectly reasonable citizen, who would be 
ashamed to let anybody else pay for his re- 
frigerator, his motorcycle, or his lunch, has 
come to look on it as his unassailable right 
to shift part of the burden of the economic 
cost of his lodging onto someone else’s 
shoulders?” 

Professor Ropke was not, of course, refer- 
ring to the truly poor, those whose impov- 
erished condition puts them at the mercy 
of the state. He meant those greedy citi- 
zens who agitate for handouts or subsidies 
because they believe, or choose to believe, 
that nobody pays for anything that comes 
from the Government—that a handout or a 
subsidy is “free.” 

By all means, Congress should make pro- 
visions for those who genuinely need hous- 
ing assistance. But it must take pains to ex- 
clude from the Government watering trough 
those who merely have their hands out in 
hope of something for nothing. 


CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, 48 
years ago on February 16, the people of 
Lithuania declared their independence. 
Latvia and Estonia also proclaimed their 
independence the same year. In the two 
decades of freedom that they enjoyed 
great progress was made. Agrarian re- 
form was brought about, culture flour- 
ished, foreign trade was expanded, stable 
currency was introduced and other 
needed social reforms occurred. In 
short, the outlook for these small nations 
was bright. Independence and freedom, 
unfortunately, were too short-lived, for 
in 1940, these small Baltic States were 
ruthlessly overrun by Soviet aggression. 
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In addition to exercising totalitarian po- 
litical control, the Soviet Union has ex- 
ploited the economic resources, stifled 
cultural development and has attempted 
to substitute athestic communistic cere- 
monies for the deeply religious feelings 
of these brave people in the Baltic States. 

Naturally, Mr. President, the sons and 
daughters of these captive nations who 
immigrated to the United States vigor- 
ously reacted to the destruction of free- 
dom in their former native lands. De- 
scendants of the peoples of the Baltic 
States continue to point out to the world 
this oppression under Soviet rule. All 
Americans resent the subjugation of 
these small nations. The policy of our 
Government reflects these sentiments, 
for our Government fails to recognize 
the cruel annexation of the small coun- 
tries by the Soviet Union. 

Mr. President, I know free people 
everywhere join me today in hoping that 
the 25 years of enslavement of the Lithu- 
anian, Latvian, and Estonian people will 
someday be ended and that these small 
countries together with all the nations 
of the world will be able to determine 
for themselves their own destiny. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF SCIENCE AND 
TECHNOLOGY TO LEGISLATIVE 
BODIES 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, last 
November when the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference met in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, which I attended as president of 
the U.S. delegation, a most interesting 
and informative address was delivered to 
the group by Edward Wenk, Jr., of the 
Library of Congress on the increasing 
importance of science and technology to 
legislative bodies in the world today. 

Mr. Wenk made a scholarly and in- 
formative presentation, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this address be printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


INFORMATION REQUIRED BY PARLIAMENTS IN A 
WORLD INCREASINGLY DEPENDENT UPON SCI- 
ENCE 


(An address before the Interparliamentary 
Union Conference, Geneva, Switzerland, 
Nov. 5, 1965, by Edward Wenk, Jr., 
Chief, Science Policy Research Division, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress) 

Mr, President, Mr. Secretary General, ladies 
and gentlemen, it is a very great privilege to 
have been invited to participate in this sym- 
posium of the Interparliamentary Union. 
And it is all the more an honor to represent 
the scientific community at this auspicious 
dedication of the Union’s new home. 

The long history and high purpose of this 
body in seeking world peace and enhance- 
ment of the democratic process are well 
known. Especially in Geneva, the city of 
peace, I felt it all the more appropriate to 
recall the basic relationships of science and 
politics that constitute the theme of my 
assignment. Science knows no national 
boundaries. In a troubled world, communi- 
cations between scientists have often supple- 
mented and aided international understand- 
ing when political solutions seemed remote, 

In the United States, we have a long tradi- 
tion of recognizing that politics and science 
mix. Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son actively sought advancement and appli- 
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cations of science to serve public purposes— 
then to help a newly developing nation, 

Science and the democratic process were 
found to blend easily. They still do today. 
Both reflect a common striving for progress; 
both test emerging truths through the proc- 
ess of critical inquiry; both are subject to 
constant revision and to revitalization—not 
by edicts of a few but by contributions of 
many. 

We recognize more today than ever before, 
however, that science is itself passive. Even 
technology is amoral, for the deliberate use 
of science for practical purposes may pro- 
duce adverse as well as beneficial effects. 
What results depends much more on deci- 
sions of the politician and parliamentarians 
than on decisions of scientists or engineers. 
This, in fact, is science policy. 

We are then faced with the question of 
what information is required for.policy deci- 
sions. 

If all history were recorded, we would 
probably find that emperors and empires 
failed for want of some specific piece of in- 
formation. In our own technological era, 
satirists picture governments going down to 
defeat, or at least paralyzed not by too little 
information but by too much, 

The scientific world also views with alarm 
problems arising from an exponential growth 
in literature that seems to propagate faster 
than a colony of rabbits. This topic of In- 
formation Required by Parliaments in a 
World Increasingly Dependent Upon Science“ 
thus invites opportunities to view the double 
calamity when two information-rich uni- 
verses meet. 

Rather than deal with the obvious, I should 
like to pose the thesis that additional bur- 
dens imposed on representative government 
by questions of public policy involving 
science can be met by the improved quality 
and structuring of information for delibera- 
tion and decisionmaking. And although this 
notion is discussed with principal reference 
to the U.S. Government, we may find 
a note of optimism: that all parlia- 
ments may find science a source of remedies 
as well as of problems—a means for fulfill- 
ing their modern basic functions in a 
democracy. 


SCIENCE CONFOUNDS POLICYMAKING 


Every parliament has a fundamental need 
for information to aid in the making of in- 
telligent choices. The growing agenda about 
science and technology has sharply inten- 
sified that need. The pace of scientific dis- 
covery and engineering application has ac- 
celerated. Subject matter has become more 
complex. Relationships among Government, 
universities, and private enterprise have be- 
come more intertwined. Budgets have grown 
sharply, and policy decisions affect more peo- 
ple, more quickly and more continually than 
ever before. 

To make these decisions, we have a critical 
need for information that is authentic, com- 
plete, and timely. And it must be available 
in a form suitable for comprehension and 
employment by a policymaker. 

Delegates to this symposium of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union do not need to be re- 
minded that the primary involvement of 
parliaments with science arises not from 
science for its own sake, but from the poten- 
tial contribution of science to serve society. 
We know from recent experience that tech- 
nology and science may strengthen national 
security, stimulate economic growth, provide 
food and fiber, counter disability and disease, 
and alter the qualities of natural environ- 
ment. 

This last concern refers not only to chemi- 
cal pollution of air and water, but also to 
esthetic pollution of our cities from urban 
crowding amidst tasteless architecture, and 
acoustical pollution from noise. We have 
learned from the energetic application of 
science to military affairs that the conse- 
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quences of science are critically influenced 
by policy decisions in the pubiic domain. 
Thus, to maintain an environment salu- 
brious to both body and spirit, the policy- 
maker must seek a continuous partnership 
with science. 

FIVE CLASSES OF ISSUES 

Science-related decisions by the policy- 
maker involve five classes of issues: (a) Iden- 
tifying goals; (b) assigning priorities be- 
tween competing goals (usually through ap- 
propriations); (e) determining the scope and 
direction of Federal involvement, in relation 
to State and private initiatives; (d) match- 
ing manpower, facilities, and information 
transfer facilities to goals, and (e) designat- 
ing responsibility and authority to Federal 
agencies. All of these steps may be in- 
fluenced by opportunities afforded by science. 

INFORMATION ILLUMINATES ALTERNATIVES 

Information about progress through 
science is then needed for three functions: 
to illuminate alternatives; to provide cri- 
teria for choice; and to facilitate political 
strategy. 

The first role of information is to illumi- 
nate choices—not scientific choices, but po- 
litical choices. Here, considerations of 
science must be integrated with economics, 
political processes, domestic and social poli- 
cies, and institutional relationships. 

Because resources are inevitably limited, 
choices must be made between alternative 
goals—as between funds for manned explora- 
tion of Mars or an accelerated search for 
cancer cure. Choices must be made between 
alternative means to reach the same goal— 
such as between manned bombers or sub- 
marine-based missiles. 

INFORMATION PROVIDES CRITERIA FOR CHOICE 

Information also forms the basis of ra- 
tional criteria for choice. Cost-effectiveness 
indexes comprise one set of yardsticks for 
which data are required to assess both the 
costs and the benefits. As methodology for 
long-range planning improves, criteria will 
take into account total as well as initial 
costs, and also manpower requirements. Ef- 
fects on society will also become a factor in 
choice, more and more amenable to rational 
actions as we conduct research in behavioral 
sciences as intently as we do in the natural 
sciences. 

What is an acceptable level for sonic boom? 
Someday, we may adopt quantified criteria 
for such political questions in a democracy, 
based on the proposition that actions in the 
long run must increase options for the great- 
est number of individuals. 

INFORMATION FACILITATES STRATEGIES 

Every policymaker knows that correct de- 
cisions depend as much on timing and on 
effective implementation as on the original 
choice. Such a decision thus depends on 
balance between short-range and long-range 
factors, between investment and opportu- 
nistic exploitation. Because of the high 
costs and high risks that attend development 
of say a new supersonic transport or nuclear 
powered ships, there is clearly a need to avoid 
premature decisions. To defer commitment, 
to maximize options, to make the U-turn 
when at a deadend street, are well-known 
strategies for the effective exercise of politi- 
cal power and responsibility. All of these 
qualities of flexibility become more viable in 
the presence of scientific facts. 


TYPICAL SCIENCE POLICY ISSUES 


This informational framework for policy- 
making assumes real dimensions when con- 
sidering science policy issues concerning 
both “ends” and “means.” The first session 
of the 89th Congress was confronted with 
such questions as: authorizing of $5.4 bil- 
lion for space exploration; long-range plan- 
ning for space activities following the 1970 
manned lunar landing; establishing goals 
for marine exploration and resources de- 
velopment, and improving coordination of 20 
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agencies engaged in oceanography; abating 
air pollution; expanding fresh water re- 
sources; conducting research on and de- 
veloping a supersonic transport and high- 
speed rail transportation between Boston 
and Washington; establishing a new En- 
vironmental Science Services Administra- 
tion; specifying requirements for academi- 
cally related basis research, and for support 
of graduate students; defining needs to in- 
crease the number and geographical distri- 
bution of centers of research and educa- 
tional excellence; facilitating the transfer of 
science to civilian-based technology; defin- 
ing criteria for site selection for a new 200 
Bev accelerator; studying economic implica- 
tions of U.S. conversion to the metric sys- 
tem; appropriating over $16 billion for fed- 
erally sponsored research and development, 
nearly half related to military security, but 
an even larger amount devoted to such tech- 
nology-based activities as public works. 

The list only suggests the diversity and 
complexity of questions involving science 
and technology—the relevance to a vast 
number of public purposes that become re- 
flected, incidentally, in the jurisdiction of a 
large number of different congressional com- 
mittees. 


CONGRESSIONAL CONCERN FOR ADEQUATE 
SCIENCE ADVICE 

In the United States, the White House 
moved late in 1957 to meet the unprece- 
dented challenge of science-based issues. 
The President has now available a four- 
component advisory apparatus of experts: 
the office of Special Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for Science and Technology and the 
President’s Science Advisory Committee; in 
1959, the Federal Council for Science and 
Technology; and in 1962, the statutory Of- 
fice of Science and Technology. 

These initiatives found our Congress, 
already “outmanned and outgunned,” at an 
even further disadvantage in maintaining 
some degree of parity in technical compe- 
tence for policymaking. The Congress is 
continually the target of much unsolicited 
information. Some information originates 
from parties at interest, some from the ex- 
ecutive branch. Frequently, the informa- 
tion is flavored by advocacy. While such 
contributions are essential to democratic 
political process for the Congress to be a 
mirror of consensus, the purification of in- 
formation by impartial analysis, “to sepa- 
rate the signal from the noise,” vastly in- 
creases value of information to the policy- 
maker. 

In 1963, Senators MONRONEY, ANDERSON, 
and BARTLETT, and Congressmen MILLER, 
Dappario, and Sibal, proposed a variety of 
steps that ranged from strengthening exist- 
ing staff elements to creating entirely new 
legislative agencies patterned after the Of- 
fice of Science and Technology. 

All of these proposals reflect the desire for 
better rather than more science-related in- 
formation. Even more significantly, these 
proposals implied informational resources 
made more useful through analysis. De- 
cisionmakers always want access to raw 
data—but they now demanded access to 
powerful staff resources where the only loy- 
alty is to objective interpretation. By this 
means, the Congress, like the President, may 
ask the right questions. 


STRENGTHENED SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


Many new sources have been developed. 
The Congress now looks to the President’s 
Office of Science and Technology for gov- 
ernmentwide information on such inter- 
agency programs as weather services, ocean- 
ography, and science information. Other- 
wise, in crossing agency lines and committee 
jurisdiction, these programs tend to be frag- 
mented so as to go beyond rational assess- 
ment. 

The Congress also looks to the National 
Science Foundation as a source of statistics 
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and analysis concerning funds for research 
and development, scientific and technical 
manpower and facilities. Such data are 
categorized so as to show the distribution by 
field, by agency, by performer, and even by 
geographical distribution. 

The Congress has also recognized the func- 
tion of the National Academy of Sciences to 
advise the Congress as well as the executive 
branch on special topics, but especially on 
the needs and opportunities of science itself. 
A new Academy of Engineering may soon be 
an additional source of counsel, 

Congress has long sought the advice of 
competent outsiders. Greater use is being 
made of expert witnesses whose testimony is 
solicited singly or in concert to explain im- 
plications of scientific developments, rather 
than to invite a position on an issue. 

These sources are increasingly effective as 
the Members inform themselves in order to 
break through the monolithic views of ad- 
ministration witnesses, and to identify al- 
ternatives from which the final decision was 
made—a decision often propounded with 
such energy as to make it appear that only 
one choice was available. Ultimately, how- 
ever, the Congress has had to reinforce its 
own committee organization, its committee 
staff, and the Legislative Reference Service 
of the Library of Congress as primary re- 
sources for gathering facts, for helping to 
identify issues, for obtaining testimony at 
hearings, and for identifying pros and cons 
of alternative actions, 


NEW CONGRESSIONAL COMMITTEE 


When congressional apprehension rose in 
1963 over the lack of control over growing 
research budgets, the House established a 
new Select Committee on Government Re- 
search. In its 1 year of operation, it de- 
veloped a broad base of statistics and find- 
ings primarily on administrative elements of 
Federal research and development. Inter- 
estingly enough, its major recommendation 
for action applied to the Congress rather than 
to the Executive—to establish a new Joint 
Congressional Committee on Research Policy. 

And also established in 1963 was a new 
Subcommittee on Science, Research, and De- 
velopment, chaired by Congressman EMILIO 
Q. DADDARIO, one of the U.S. delegates to this 
symposium. His subcommittee opened with 
a series of “posture” hearings, and has con- 
tinued even more. intensified activity since. 
During this last session, the subcommittee 
held hearings on the present and future 
role of the National Science Foundation to 
assure the quantity and quality of the Na- 
tion’s science resources to meet foreseeable 
national needs. Amendments to the Organic 
Act are being prepared. 

In the 89th Congress, a new Subcommit- 
tee on Research and Technical Programs was 
established in the House Government Oper- 
ations Committee under Congressman HENRY 
Reuss that has focused on conflicts between 
Federal research and education. A Senate 
Subcommittee on Employment and Manpow- 
er under Senator GAYLORD NELSON held ex- 
tensive hearings on the implications of undue 
localization of Federal research funds, while 
a new Subcommittee on Government Re- 
search has been estabilshed under Senator 
FRED Harris with a yet undisclosed agenda. 

As suggested by the sample of actions of 
the 89th Congress mentioned earlier, many 
substantive and appropriation committees 
have been looking at how science serves ex- 
plicit public purposes. 

SCIENCE POLICY RESEARCH DIVISION 


The major new step to expand the base of 
information and advice needed by the entire 
Congress to deal with science-related issues 
was establishment of the Science Policy Re- 
search Division (SPRD) in the fall of 1964. 
Following patterns enunciated through the 
La Follette-Monroney Reorganization Act of 
1946 in such fields as international affairs, 
conservation, and social welfare, this new unit 
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was established in the Legislative Reference 
Service by appointment of a number of tech- 
nical specialists to serve all Members of both 
parties and all committees. The division 
deals with two sets of issues: concerning 
deliberate exploitation of scientific discovery 
to serve public purposes, and concerning the 
allocation or development of funds and man- 
power required to fuel the Nation's scientific 
enterprise. 

Emphasis in the new unit was placed more 
on policy-type research than on reference- 
type inquiries and 1 year of operating ex- 
perience strongly confirms congressional 
interest in utilizing this new capabillty at 
its highest intellectual potential. In operat- 

terms, it functions much like the Presi- 
dent’s Office of Science and Technology. 
Issues are virtually the same. The main 
difference lies in SPRD having to avoid parti- 
san advocacy and in haying no responsibility 
to operate as does OST in carrying out co- 
ordination of interagency programs for the 
President. 

During its first year, the division received 
more than 600 legislative-related inquiries— 
from 48 different Senators and 105 Congress- 
men, and from some 16 standing subcommit- 
tees in the 2 Houses. Assistance was 
furnished for 8 different committee hear- 
ings; 60 analytical studies were prepared, 10 
of which were of 75 or more pages. Two 
major studies have been released with ac- 
knowledgment of SPRD authorship: Goy- 
ernment Weather Programs,” a report of 203 
pages for the House Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations, and “The National Science 
Foundation—a General Review of Its First 
15 Years,” a report of 286 pages prepared for 
the House Science and Astronautics Com- 
mittee. The division also filled 30 requests 
for major addresses or statements; 175 for 
personal consultation; 118 for factual ma- 
terials. It monitored over 450 requests for 
scientific information unrelated to policy. 


NEW TECHNIQUES 


One of the most important functions of the 
new division in dealing with science policy is 
the structuring of information to reveal rela- 
tionships that often escape notice but that 
become increasingly significant because of 
implicit if not explicit impact of a decision 
on elements not conspicuously related to the 
issue. Arrays of facts make visible the in- 
consistencies between policies and programs 
of different agencies; time series show trends 
of budgetary commitments where past de- 
cisions may preempt future options. 

This approach has been extended to be- 
come a systems analysis mode of problem 
solving. And here, it becomes possible to 
treat in a policy sense all elements related to 
one objective, for example, such as low-cost 
transportation. Otherwise, treatment as 
single elements of rail, ship, and/or truck 
could result in contradictory and self-de- 
feating policies. A similar treatment proves 
necessary when dealing with management of 
human ecology where goals of high agricul- 
tural productivity enhanced by use of pesti- 
cides collide with other goals of protecting 
human health. 

These steps—from fact, to one dimensional 
interpretation of fact, to a multidimensional 
analysis—are essential if information for 
science-based questions is to receive maxi- 
mum utility. 

NEW TOOLS 

A collateral step yet to come is to employ 
modern automatic data processing equip- 
ment to store and retrieve selectively such 
facts as may be desired and, through experi- 
mental permutations, to search for subtle 
relationships not otherwise readily disclosed. 
Such equipment has been proposed to facili- 
tate housekeeping chores of legislatures—to 
permit rapid readout of budget data or to 
determine status of pending legislation; to 
record votes, or to locate documents as their 
numbers increase. But such equipment also 
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makes it possible to keep track of contract 
awards, the status of the Nation’s man- 
power—and to test on paper through techno- 
economic models the quantitative merits of 
alternatives, say between two techniques for 
flood control, Such tools will be no panacea 
for dealing with science-related issues, but 
they will help meet problems of complexity 
and change, especially to permit a legisla- 
ture to meet the expertise of the executive 
branch with some informed but independent 
judgments of their own. 

Such tools must be servants, not masters. 
They should not be permitted to hasten the 
political process beyond the speed of human 
deliberation, or beyond the rate of reciprocal 
communication between parliaments and the 

of consensus. 

Staff of a very special kind are required 
for legislative research and for effective em- 
ployment of new informational tools dealing 
with science. Expertise in scientific disci- 
plines is necessary, but not sufficient. Other 
background is necessary in legislative process, 
public law, economics, foreign affairs. Per- 
sonal qualities are required of objectivity 
and ability to sense and solve problems, think 
logically and structure ideas. Staff are 
needed who combine muscular skepticism 
with a humanistic approach to science and 
technology—who, like the language trans- 
lator, must speak two languages—that of 
science or engineering, and that of politics. 

Blending science with public policy is so 
new that no readymade academic training 
ground exists for recruitment. Also, most 
candidates in this area began their pro- 
fessional development “at the bench” and 
usually view policy research as a diversion 
from their career. It has thus been neces- 
sary in the Science Policy Research Division 
to develop new policy staff at the same time 
that the analytical needs of the Congress 
were being satisfied. 


NEW CONGRESSIONAL INITIATIVES 


The 89th Congress has developed a new 
confidence in dealing with these issues in 
science and technology. There has been se- 
lective, critical probing; review of arguments 
of the Executive; action to end fence strad- 
dling, for example in a move toward more 
institutional grants for research as compared 
with project grants. 

In the case of oceanography, the Congress 
has taken initiative over a wide front of ac- 
tion ranging from improved coordination to 
establishment of marine exploration as a 
new public purpose. 

But involyement of the U.S. Congress in 
science policy affairs is intensifying, because 
the issues themselves are changing: after a 
vigorous growth of Federal science mainly to 
serve military security needs, more stabilized 
international relations and the growing con- 
cern about economic and social problems are 
accelerating a transition to a new mode of 
Federal technology. The present plateau in 
U.S. spending for research and development 
provides an opportunity to build a far more 
durable base for the present science-tech- 
nology enterprise. A major problem, there- 
fore, arises on how to employ and dispose the 
capabilities developed for security objectives 
for the continued benefit of man, how to 
integrate this composite of ideas and talent 
with the other significant elements in a free 
enterprise, pluralistic society of capital and 
entrepreneurship which have been the key 
to vigorous extension of our democratic 
ideals. 

We thus pose a new set of science policy is- 
sues that pivot on the old questions of 
“Whether?” and How?“ Such questions 
were historically raised in relation to the 
scientific projects of military significance. 
But these past decisions did not have the 
economic, legal, and geopolitical implications 
of those being raised today. 

Because the new issues cannot be handled 
on faith, protected by necessary considera- 
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tions of military security, the funding and 
the legislative actions on science-related is- 
sues in the future must be far more carefully 
tuned to public support than may have been 
possible in the past. The Congress may ex- 
tend its activities to new areas as they have 
previously in agricultural and health re- 
search. Recent action in the water resources, 
transportation, and pollution fields may well 
signal this trend. 

To accomplish this transition, however, the 
U.S. Congress, as a mirror of consensus, is ex- 
pecting to play an even stronger role in link- 
ing science to public policy, in blending engi- 
neering, economics, law and politics, funds 
and organization—the essential ingredients 
of technology. Federal structure for science 
and technology, at all levels, is being evalu- 
ated to update missions and roles, and legis- 
lation is being considered to meet the rapid 
obsolescence of science-based Federal agen- 
cies. But special interests and the general 
public must become better informed and 
more energetic participants in the democratic 
system, by conducting science policy research 
of their own. 

SUMMARY 

If parliaments are to maintain their basic 
functions in a democracy, they must provide 
for science to serve society. Better informa- 
tion is needed in dealing with science-related 
issues in order that they fulfill their co- 
ordinate role in poli g—to identify 
public purposes; assign priorities; determine 
scope of Federal involvement; match re- 
sources to goals; and assure prudent Federal 
Management. Such information must re- 
veal alternatives of action as well as the 
criteria for choice and appropriate political 
strategies. 

What we need is better information—not 
necessarily more. We must draw on the 
entire base of scientific discovery and on 
technology. We must also draw on the body 
of literature dealing with economics, law, 
public administration, and foreign affairs, 
Numerous devices to elicit information are 
available. But for information to be of 
maximum value for use by policymakers, it 
must be structured, analyzed, and arrayed to 
reveal complex, subtle, yet vital, relation- 
ships. 

While these analyses for parliaments draw 
primarily on contributions of authorities in 
many fields, they may require a new family 
of staff resources. In the United States, a 
Science Policy Research Division has been 
established to serve the U.S. Congress. Its 
functions are similar to those of the Presi- 
dent’s Office of Science and Technology. 
But here, a policy research staff has been 
insulated from political involvement so that 
as advisers, their only loyalty is to profes- 
sional objectivity. Their main role is thus 
to help the Congress ask the right questions. 

Modern automatic data processing equip- 
ment and new information handling tech- 
niques will be increasingly utilized to meet 
the complexity and pace of modern decision- 
making. But these tools must never be 
viewed as substitutes for shrewd, informed 
political judgment. 

Finally, in a representative government, it 
is increasingly apparent that parliaments 
must be not only recipients of science-based 
information. Parliaments must also be the 
source of information and interpretation— 
to illuminate the issues and alternatives be- 
fore the Nation. Only by this step can we 
assure adequate exchange of views with the 
constituency, for parliamentary action to 
indeed be “the people's choice.” 


GOODNESS IS AS GOODNESS DOES 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, Dr. 
James A. McCain, president of Kansas 
State University, delivered the com- 
mencement address at Marymount Col- 
lege on May 30, 1965. 
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This address displayed a remarkable 
insight and understanding concerning 
America’s image abroad. This evalua- 
tion entitled “Goodness Is as Goodness 
Does” is built upon the central theme of 
our personal and national preoccupation 
with our image both at home and abroad. 

Describing this as disturbing, Dr. Mc- 
Cain states: 


It reflects far more anxiety over how we 
appear than how we are, over form rather 
than substance, over avoiding the appear- 
ance of evil rather than evil itself. 


His suggestions in contrasting Ameri- 
can with European education are most 
helpful and because this address forms 
such a steady guide in these days, I ask 
unanimous consent that the speech be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


GOODNESS Is As GOODNESS DOES 


Americans, like Narcissus of the Greek 
legend, have suddenly discovered their image. 
But unlike Narcissus, they are distressed by 
what they see. National associations of 
doctors, lawyers, and teachers, for example, 
are employing public information programs 
to change bad public images of their re- 
spective professions. Chambers of commerce 
have turned to Madison Avenue advertising 
experts to alter negative aspects of their 
images that hinder economic growth of their 
respective communities, 

In fact, America's image abroad was a 
major issue in the last two national elections. 

All of this is disturbing. It reflects far 
more anxiety over how we appear than how 
we are, over form rather than substance, 
over avoiding the appearance of evil rather 
than evil itself. 

You college graduates of 1965, departing 
the groves of academe to enter an image- 
ridden society, would do well to apply the 
superior sense of values and intellectual in- 
sights provided by your education to the 
task of redressing the balance. More specifi- 
cally, we should be more energetic in remov- 
ing shortcomings than making it appear we 
don't have any. 

Take the problem of America’s image 
abroad as a case in point. We have been 
shocked by mob assaults on U.S. embassies 
throughout Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
in protest against our military actions in 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic. How- 
ever, I can assure you from personal experi- 
ence that overt hostility toward the United 
States is by no means a recent development 
but has flourished for many years in these 
same nations. 

Much of this attitude is a compound of 
Communist propaganda and an altogether 
too human disposition to be resentful of a 
rich uncle who lives on the other side of the 
tracks. However, from visits I made during 
the past 7 years to some 50 universities in 
Europe, Asia, and the Near East and con- 
ferences with scores of Latin American stu- 
dents and professors, I assess this image as 
basically intellectual and social, rather than 
political, in character. 

Outside the United States, universities are 
more influential in molding public opinion 
and refiecting the attitudes they mold than 
is the case here. The United States, accord- 
ing to the majority opinion I encountered, is 
equated with materialism, anti-intellectual- 
ism, and racial intolerance. 

Our image abroad has been done grievous 
damage by race relations and civil rights 
crises in Arkansas, and more recently in Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, and Mississippi. In Europe, 
in the spring of 1957, I found communism 
universally stigmatized by the brutal sup- 
pression of the Hungarian revolt by Russian 
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tanks and troops. Just a few months later 
our Little Rock crisis more than offset what- 
ever propaganda advantage we derived from 
Hungary. 

On the same trip I was shocked to learn 
that Scandinavian mothers dreaded the pos- 
sible Americanizing of their children much 
as we abhor juvenile delinquency. Comic 
books, bubble gum, and rock and roll music 
were the hallmarks of the American influ- 
ence. 

European professors and students who had 
visited American campuses acknowledged the 
excellence of American scholarship in the 
major disciplines and the first-rate quality 
of our university Ph. D. programs. However, 
they were stunned by hyperthyroid student 
activity programs which undeniably depress 
undergraduate academic achievement with a 
resulting quality of education considerably 
below minimum European standards. 

Unfortunate as this image is, I find even 
more distressing the proposals for correcting 
it. One extensive public opinion probe in- 
dicated that twenty percent of our people 
had no remedy to offer and the remainder 
favored more foreign aid, less foreign aid, 
or firing the Secretary of State. Apparently 
no one thought of remedying the conditions 
responsible for the image. 

Now, how Americans are regarded by other 
people is a matter of vital concern to all of 
us. In “This Little Village We Call the 
World”, to borrow a happy phrase from Adlai 
Stevenson, our economic welfare is condi- 
tioned by the rapport we can maintain with 
the common market or our capacity to per- 
suade Nigerians to add wheat to their diet, 

More important, victory in the cold war 
may well be decided by whether we or the 
Communists win the loyalties of some one 
and a third billion uncommitted peoples. 

Obviously our self-interest requires that 
we zealously cultivate a favorable public im- 
age abroad. To do so successfully we must 
deal first with whatever shortcomings earn 
us a bad reputation, not the reputation itself. 

Are we, as charged, a materialistic people 
more concerned with creature comforts than 
creative arts? By way of denial, we can cite 
our hundreds of symphony orchestras and art 
museums, unprecedented sales of paperback 
books and classical phonograph records. Un- 
fortunately, however, the “Beverly Hillbillies” 
are a regrettably accurate measure of pub- 
lic taste in television, Mr. Minow's intel- 
lectual wasteland, and studies reveal that 
only 17 percent of Americans can be found 
reading a book at any given time in con- 
trast with 40 percent of the people of many 
European nations. The Hollywood films 
which attract the largest audiences at home 
and give us such a lurid reputation abroad 
are usually sensational and utterly taste- 
less. 

In contrast with the high humanitarian 
principles we profess, we must admit to a 
distressing degree of racial prejudice and 
discrimination. True enough, recent civil 
rights legislation by our Federal Government 
and the imminent prospect of legislation to 
remove racial barriers to voter registration 
are major steps toward solving these prob- 
lems. Nevertheless, intolerance still poisons 
the hearts and minds of many of our peo- 
ple and still finds overt expression not only 
in the South but in other parts of the Na- 
tion as well. 

I know that many of you in this graduat- 
ing class have prepared for the teaching pro- 
fession. If education is to contribute more 
effectively to cultural and intellectual en- 
richment, as teachers you must accept for 
yourselves and exact from your students un- 
precedented standards of excellence. 

We have witnessed a gradual erosion of the 
image of the teacher as a person of profound 
knowledge. Chaucer’s clerk of Oxford 600 
years ago had “At his beddes heed twenty 
bokes, clad in blak and reed of Aristotle and 
his philosophye of a pedagogue in the eight- 
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eeneth century, Goldsmith rhapsodized and 
still the wonder grew that one small head 
could carry all he knew.” 

Too often today, by contrast, public opin- 
ion accords the teacher a weak third place, 
after the doctor and lawyer, on the totem 
pole of erudition. 

I know from personal experience that a 
distinguished college such as Marymount re- 
quires of those preparing to teach a broad 
liberal education including exposure to one 
or more of the fine arts. A principal measure 
of the success of these studies will be the 
extent to which you continue to cultivate 
them now that the compulsions of class at- 
tendance and grades are removed. 

I think it both timely and fitting to recom- 
mend to the teachers a vigorous pursuit of 
new knowledge through avid reading of first- 
rate books and magazines, and no less so 
that they become patrons and supporters of 
the arts. 

With the teacher thus fortified, the stu- 
dent's sights should be raised to a com- 
parable degree. Four suggestions occur to 
me as I contrast American with European 
education, 

First, high scholastic achievement should 

be enthroned as the distinction most to be 
cherished. In Sweden at the close of each 
high school academic year those students 
scoring highest on examinations are paraded 
through town on the shoulders of their fel- 
lows and earn the right to wear a distinc- 
tive cap to herald their achievement. In 
America such accolades are too often con- 
fined to beauty queens or, in schools such 
as mine, to quarterbacks or 6-foot-9 pivot 
men. 
Secondly, a minimum requirement for 
high school graduation should be compe- 
tence in the use of oral and written English. 
Ours are the world’s only universities which 
admit students still in need of basic instruc- 
tion in their mother tongue. 

Third, I would revive the old-fashioned 
notion that a sound education is literary in 
character. Former Chancellor Hutchins of 
the University of Chicago deplored the fact 
that one can attend many American col- 
leges for 4 years and earn a degree without 
having been required to read one good book 
in its entirety. This criticism is applicable 
with even more validity to many of our 
secondary schools. To cultivate enthusiasm 
for good reading should be a central aim of 
instruction. 

Finally, compositions by the masters 
should have a major place on the programs 
of musicians and musical groups. Certainly 
no reasonable person would ban popular 
music or the stirring marches of the band 
from the high school scene. But to em- 
phasize these at the expense of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Mozart is to distort the ends of 
education. 

Of course, college graduates generally, 
whether teachers or members of other 
learned professions, must accept major re- 
sponsibilities for sharpening America for her 
growing role of world leadership. 

The task of stamping out intolerance will 
require the combined efforts of home, school, 
church, and the law, with the leadership and 
example supplied by college-educated men 
and women. False racist doctrines must be 
exposed to the light of scientific fact at every 
opportunity. 

Persons of influence must help persuade 
the general public that not only our self- 
respect but our security demands a solution 
of this problem. The nonwhite nations of 
Asia, Africa, and South America will inevita- 
bly be more impressed by the treatment of 
our nonwhite minority at home than the 
idealism we profess abroad, and to win the 
loyalty of these nations is a major aim of 
the U.S. foreign policy. 

Similarly, I would enlist your support for 
these various international programs 
through which America is so magnificently 
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redeeming a responsibility for world leader- 
shi 


p. 

After a shaky start, the Peace Corps has 

discovered and put to excellent use an un- 

ted reservoir of idealism among Amer- 
ican youth, so long regarded as frivolous and 
self-seeking. 

Through people to people, educational ex- 
change, and foreign aid programs, we have 
extended the hand of friendship and shared 
our plenty with less privileged people all over 
the globe. 

‘Thus the typical American of the 1960’s is 
no longer the smug isolationist lampooned 
in the foreign press prior to World War II, 
and you can be certain that our image abroad 
has improved accordingly. 

What Americans are, then, is the essence; 
the image we convey is only incidental. Our 
greatness as a nation is exceeded only by our 
aspirations. College graduates have an obli- 
gation stronger than most to seek the real- 
ization of those aspirations. The image will 
follow the achievement as the night follows 
the day. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, to- 
day marks the 48th year since the Es- 
tonian—Diet—declared Estonia an inde- 
pendent state. I wish to take this 
opportunity to offer warm congratula- 
tions to the Estonian people and their 
thousands of friends in America upon 
commemorating that event. 

But Estonia today is no longer inde- 
pendent—it saddens us to reflect that 
this proud nation has fallen under the 
yoke of the Soviet Union. In fact, it has 
been incorporated into the Soviet Union 
as one of the constituent republics. This 
was accomplished contrary to the will of 
the Estonian people during World War II. 
Although the Estonians do not relish 
their present imprisonment by Russia, 
they view occupation somewhat as an old 
phenomenon. Czarist Russia once oc- 
cupied the country for almost 200 years, 
from 1721 to 1918. Yet even as Russian 
domination existed and as Russia at- 
tempted to replace Estonian culture with 
that of the Russians, Estonian national- 
ist fervor flourished and ultimately led 
to independence. That nationalistic 
spirit remains strong today. 

World War I provided Estonia with the 

first genuine opportunity at self-deter- 
mination. She took advantage of it and 
proclaimed her independence. After 
fending off numerous attacks by the 
Communists, she was able to enjoy ap- 
proximately 22 years of relative inde- 
pendence. Her domestic program of in- 
creasing educational opportunities and 
agricultural and industrial output were 
summarily halted when Russia reoccu- 
pied her in June 1940. By July 1940 a 
Russian-sponsored Estonian Government 
had declared Estonia a member of the 
Soviet Union—an example of peaceful 
coexistence in action. 
Born largely as a result of one war 
and imprisoned 22 years later after the 
outbreak of another war, Estonia’s peo- 
ple have proved their hardiness through 
enduring so many years of turmoil and 
pain. But even these tragic circum- 
stances have not compromised Estonia’s 
desire for freedom and self-determina- 
tion. This is truly a tribute to a brave 
and selfless people. 
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As we offer congratulations and cite 
Estonia’s past achievements, let us also 
consider her future. Let us pledge anew 
our promise to aid her in her quest for 
freedom and independence. Estonia’s 
plight must become the concern of all 
freemen. 


FEDERAL DEPARTMENT OF 
TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, ever since 
1961 I have sponsored legislation to es- 
tablish a Federal Department of Trans- 
portation. 

I am deeply concerned that a nation 
so heavily dependent on transportation 
continues to rely upon a transportation 
system that is in a state of chaos. 

According to the President, our na- 
tional transportation policies and pro- 
grams are spread across 35 agencies and 
cost about $5 billion a year. Yet, there 
is now no central responsibility in the 
executive branch for developing unified 
transportation policy and little, if any, 
coordination among the hodge-podge of 
programs which subsidize or promote 
the various modes. 

There is a pressing need, in the inter- 
ests of a balanced, effective transporta- 
tion system, to bring order out of this 
situation. A transportation department 
could help fulfill this need and, undoubt- 
edly, save the taxpayers a lot of money. 

I was glad, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent has come to share my view about 
this matter. In his state of the Union 
message he proposed creation of a sep- 
arate cabinet department on transpor- 
tation. 

In an article in the February 18 issue 
of Commonweal, the perceptive and able 
writer, Mr. William V. Shannon, suc- 
cinctly spells out the dimensions of the 
transportation problem confronting our 
country. He points out the creation of a 
Federal Transportation Department is 
“only a modest, first step” toward the 
rationalization of transportation policies 
and programs that is so urgently needed. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle by William V. Shannon be printed in 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


THE TRANSPORTATION TANGLE 


One of the surprises in President Johnson’s 
state of the Union message last month was 
his request for a Cabinet-level Department 
of Transportation. This has been a favorite 
idea of reformers interested in transportation 
problems; Senator CLIFFORD Case, New Jersey 
Republican, and other Members of Congress 
have from time to time introduced bills to 
create such a department, but no one ex- 
pected President Johnson to espouse the 
change this year. 

A British friend of mine who works at the 
World Bank expressed mystification that 
such a department had not been set up long 
ago or that its proposal now should be ex- 
pected to stir any controversy. “Whenever 
the Bank sends a mission to even the most 
underdeveloped country, we assume as a 
matter of course that it will have a ministry 
of transport. Why doesn't the United States 
as the most developed country in the world 
have one?” 

The principal answer is that ours is the 
only country in the world in which all the 
major forms of transportation —railroads, atr- 
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lines, trucking, buses, barge lines, and mer- 
chant marine—are in private ownership. 
Each of them has at various times received 
enormous subsidies: land grants for the rail- 
roads, mail subsidies and the construction of 
airports for the airlines. Government-built 
superhighways for the trucks and buses, 
canals for the barges, and construction sub- 
sidies for the merchant marine. But when 
planning and regulation are under considera- 
tion, this public largess is forgotten. It is 
not in the interest of the various private 
operators to call it to anyone's attention, and 
the public tends to accept the myth that a 
railroad or an airline is a private enterprise 
quite like any other. 

If most or all of these transportation ele- 
ments were Government-owned, it would 
clarify the nature of the Nation’s transpor- 
tation problems. It would then be apparent 
that the genuine competition is not between 
rival airlines (such as United v. TWA) or be- 
tween rival railroads (the Pennsylvania v. 
the New York Central) but between the dif- 
ferent types of rt. The railroads 
compete with the airlines and buses for pas- 
senger traffic; they compete with the barge 
lines for certain freight business and with 
the trucks for other kinds. The wave of 
railroad mergers which started more than a 
decade ago and which is still underway 
makes this clear; only merged railroads are 
financially strong enough to withstand the 
competition of the truckers and other rivals. 
The discontinuance of passenger service also 
points to the same direction. The retreat 
from the passenger business represents a 
confession that the railroads cannot effec- 
tively compete for passengers under circum- 
stances as they now exist. But both the 
mergers and the reductions in service are 
erratic moves decided upon solely on the 
basis of the financial circumstances of par- 
ticular railroad companies. The interests of 
bondholders and stockholders get more at- 
tention than the public interest. Although 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has to 
approve specific mergers and cutbacks in 
service, there is at present no way for the 
Government to relate these moves to the 
rest of the transportation industry or to any 
coherent plan. 

At the State level, Government has been 
edging toward public ownership. Thus, the 
State of New York controls the Long Island 
Railroad and is now negotiating an agree- 
ment with Connecticut for joint ownership 
of the passenger service of the New Haven 
Railroad in the bistate metropolitan area. 
Somewhat similar quasi-public arrange- 
ments for commuter railroad service exist in 
Boston and Philadelphia. At the Federal 
level, however, there is reluctance to develop 
concerted transportation policies, much less 
adopt any course of action that smacks of 
socialism. The result is that odd gaps and 
anomalies have begun to develop in the Na- 
tion’s transportation network. It is impos- 
sible, for example, to travel by train between 
two such sizable cities as Boston, Mass., 
and Portland, Maine; indeed, there is 
no passenger railroad service at all in the 
State of Maine. There are already a half- 
dozen State capitals in this country which 
cannot be reached by train. Northeast, the 
airline that serves New England, is not 
profitable; the effort to make it so by cutting 
it in on the New York-to-Miami run already 
shared by two other airlines failed to gen- 
erate enough additional revenues. Other air- 
lines serving regional markets are healthier 
than Northeast but some are still economi- 
cally marginal. 

What would a “systems analysis” recom- 
mend in place of this jerry-built corporate 
structure in transportation? The densely 
populated corridor from Boston to Wash- 
ington, D.C., provides an example. The 
hourly shuttle service by jet makes no sense 
for safety reasons; the airspace has become 
-sọ crowded in this corridor that pilots have 
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to take evasive action on almost every trip 
to avoid midair collisions. Travel by bus 
and private automobile does not make sense 
either for reasons of time and efficiency. 
Buses, even though breaking speed limits, 
still take more than 3 hours to drive 
from New York to Washington; private auto- 
mobiles take about an hour longer. The 
logical way—safe, fast, and efficient—would 
be to travel from Boston to New York or 
New York to Washington by train. 

It is now technologically possible to make 
either of these trips by train in less than 
2 hours, Jet service should be reserved 
for long trips of 500 miles.or more where 
the greater distance makes the use of jets 
reasonable and economic. Automobiles 
should be reserved for pleasure trips to the 
mountains and other relatively inaccessible 
places and for travel in and around towns 
and metropolitan suburbs where space on 
roads and in parking lots is still available; 
they ought not to be used for travel between 
major cities or into the congested centers 
of those cities. A rational allocation of 
patronage along these lines would eliminate 
any need for the fourth airport now being 
urged for Metropolitan New York (in addi- 
tion to Kennedy, La Guardia, and Newark), 
or for the four extra lanes now being planned 
for the New Jersey Turnpike, or for the mon- 
strous 10-mile bridge across Long Island 
Sound from Long Island to Connecticut be- 
ing urged by superbuilder Robert Moses. 
It would also sharply reduce the fatalities 
from automobile accidents (nearly 50,000 
persons. were killed last year) and would 
make air travel safer by thinning out the 
traffic in the airlanes. 

Similar reallocations would have bene- 
ficial effects if applied to freight. 
Trucks are ideal for lightweight cargo such 
as transistors and electronic parts and for 
transport between local points, but the 
trucking of heavy freight and over long dis- 
tances is socially wasteful; such freight be- 
longs. on the railroads. Few motorists or 
taxpayers realize that highways would be 
considerably cheaper to build and would last 
much longer without major repairs if they 
were only used by automobiles; it is the 
heavy trucks pounding them day and night 
with the burden of tons of freight that wear 
out the Nation’s highways. 

The need also exists for many more merg- 
ers in both the railroad and airline indus- 
tries with the stronger, moneymaking car- 
riers eliminating wasteful competition with 
one another on profitable routes and absorb- 
ing the weaker, money-losing carriers. 
Transportation is a public utility just as are 
water, electricity, and telephone service; 
fast, efficient, safe, and dependable transpor- 
tation for passengers and for freight ought 
to be available in all sections of the country 
whether they are rich or poor, densely popu- 
lated or thinly populated, profitable or un- 
profitable. 

Any effort to rationalize the Nation's trans- 
portation network will jeopardize the exist- 
ing congeries of private interests. President 
Johnson's proposal for a Cabinet Department 
of Transportation is only a modest, first step 
toward rationalization, but it is sure to be 
resisted for that very reason. 


COMMEMORATIVE POLISH MILLEN- 
NIUM U.S. POSTAGE STAMP 


Mr. DOUGLAS, Mr. President, I have 
just received word from the Postmaster 
General that a special postage stamp will 
be issued this year to commemorate the 
Polish millennium, as I requested in a 
letter to him on February 18. I am very 
pleased by this news and I ask unani- 
mous consent that my letter and Post- 
master General O’Brien’s affirmative re- 
sponse be printed in the Recorp. 
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There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

FEBRUARY 18, 1966. 
Hon. LAWRENCE F. O'BRIEN, 
Post Office Department, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Larry: I appreciate your assurance 
that the suggested Polish millennium stamp 
is under consideration as the last commem- 
oratives for 1966 are being selected. 

In writing now, I want to reaffirm my in- 
terest in this stamp and suggest how very 
meaningful it would be to the American 
people. 

Poland has long been a beleaguered land. 
But her creative, strong-willed people have 
endured partition, tyranny, war, and now 
the oppression of communism, maintaining 
their love of beauty, their spiritual strength, 
and intense pride in their Polish heritage. 

Our society has been nourished by the 
Polish people who have come to the United 
States and taught us to appreciate more than 
we might otherwise have learned of the re- 
markable culture now trapped behind the 
Iron Curtain. A stamp to commemorate the 
Polish millennium will awaken even more 
interest in the glory of Poland’s ancient 
heritage. I very much hope that it will be 
approved. 

With thanks for your consideration, and 
best wishes. 

Faithfully yours, 
PauL H. DOUGLAS. 
THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D.C., February 23, 1966. 
Hon. PAUL H. DOUGLAS, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: It gives me great pleasure 
to advise you that I have approved a com- 
memorative stamp to mark 1,000 years of 
Polish culture. 

Because of your personal interest in this 
subject, I thought you would like to know 
about the stamp in advance of the public 
announcement. The date and place of first- 
day sale have not been determined at this 
time. 

Your. endorsement contributed signif- 
cantly to my decision to issue a stamp for 
this important anniversary. 

Sincerely yours, 
LAWRENCE F, O'BRIEN. 


THE EDUCATION SECTIONS 
OF THE BUDGET 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, among 
the most important proposals the Con- 
gress shall act upon this year are those 
affecting our commitments to a myriad 
of education programs. 

In just a few years we have made great 
strides toward insuring the best possible 
education for all Americans The land- 
mark legislation passed in the most re- 
cent sessions earned Congress the title, 
“The Education Congress.” 

Just last month, I was extremely 
pleased to hear the elected leader of a 
great people tell us of his unlimited con- 
fidence in this Nation. He told us that 
we were strong and wealthy enough so 
that our commitments abroad need not 
curtail our progress at home He said 
specifically he would ask this Congress 
to “provide the resources to carry for- 
ward, with full vigor, the great health 
and education programs enacted last 
year.” I associated myself fully with 
those remarks then, and I believe in them 
now. 

But I am disheartened by a discrep- 
ancy between our vital education goals 
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and certain proposals which are con- 
tained in the education sections of the 
new budget 

The budget, indeed, calls for the re- 
sources to carry forward the education 
programs we enacted last year; but it 
also calls for a radical retrenchment in 
the federally impacted areas programs 
and a severe slash in funds for our land 
grant colleges. Several other long- 
standing education programs also are 
earmarked for substantial reductions. 

Although I wish to address myself to- 
day to the proposed cutback in the im- 
pacted areas programs, I want to make 
it clear that the severe reductions in 
education programs which have demon- 
strated their effectiveness and value, if 
carried out, would result in a great set- 
back for education in the United States. 

There is no justification for reducing 
our commitments to progress in educa- 
tion. To reduce education programs 
solely because it was decided that money 
must be saved somewhere would be the 
worst form of false economy and could 
seriously affect the plans and budgets of 
thousands of school districts throughout 
the country. 

The impacted areas program, Mr. 
President, since its inception in 1950, has 
been a model of efficient Federal cooper- 
ation in our country’s educational en- 
deavors. 

For fiscal year 1966, the budget called 
for an appropriation of $347 million to 
support the program of payments to 
federally impacted school districts under 
Public Law 874, and of $50 million for 
assistance to school districts under 
Public Law 815. The new budget re- 
quests $183.4 million and $22.9 million, 
respectively, for these programs. Thus, 
the two programs have been hit upon as 
a likely area for an economy drive, which, 
if successful, would result in a savings of 
$190.7 million. It is my conviction, how- 
ever, that savings of this scope would be 
neither justifiable nor advisable. 

The budget states that the proposed 
cutbacks are justified in light of the im- 
pact of the large new Federal assistance 
programs on the schools. The document 
goes on to say that 874-815 assistance 
should be adjusted periodically to reflect 
the growth of assistance under Public 
Law 89-10, the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965. I am not at 
all convinced of the soundness of the rea- 
soning in those two statements. 

It must not be forgotten that Public 
Law 815-874 are special programs of 
education assistance with very special 
reasons behind them. They may be said 
to have a dual purpose: to compensate 
for the weakened tax base which results 
when a good portion of the real property 
in a school district is federally owned, 
and thus not subject to local property 
taxes; and to help local districts to 
manage the increased outlay necessary 
for making good schools available to the 
children of Federal employees. With re- 
spect to the former, it should be noted 
that about 87 percent of the land in 
Nevada is federally owned. 

On the other hand, the programs of 
aid under the 1965 elementary and 
secondary act have nothing to do with 
federally affected areas. They are in- 
tended to raise the quality of educational 
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opportunity in general, and especially in 
economically deficient areas. 

The key to the 815-874 programs is 
Federal burden. The key to the other 
program is a more complex concept in- 
volving overall educational standards 
and poverty. 

Since the purpose of the programs are 
manifestly not the same, I see no reason 
why increase in assistance under Public 
Law 89-10 should be taken as justifica- 
tion for decreases under Public Law 
815-874. 

The effect of the proposed impacted 
area program reduction on the State of 
Nevada, Mr. President, illustrates the 
lack of wisdom of the cutbacks. Nevada 
would lose about $2 million a year in 
impacted area assistance—about the 
same amount it receives under the 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act of 1965. The result of the reduction, 
then, would be that little or no more 
Federal assistance for Nevada education 
would be avaliable than there was before 
the great educational programs enacted 
in the last few years. Funds under Pub- 
lic Law 89-10 will not by any means com- 
pensate for the loss of impacted area 
funds. 

This would clearly mean a step back- 
ward for education in Nevada and some 
other States which would not be sharing 
in the education funds they expect and 
vitally need to finance a number of 
worthwhile programs to improve the 
caliber of American education. 

Thirteen of Nevada’s seventeen coun- 
ties rely on impacted area assistance for 
operation and maintenance, construc- 
tion and teachers’ salaries. For most of 
the 13 counties, the impacted areas as- 
sistance comprises a very significant 
portion of the education budget, and 
Nevada educators are unanimous in 
stating that they cannot operate their 
education programs at the same high 
level without a continuation of the pro- 
gram. 

They are equally unanimous in their 
observation that the Elementary and 
Secondary Education Act will in no 
way fill the void which would be created 
by approval of the proposal to slash the 
impact program. 

To illustrate the feelings of local edu- 
cators on this most important matter, 
Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
that excerpts from some of the many 
letters I have received from Nevada 
school superintendents and other Nev- 
ada educators be included in the Recorp 
at this point: 

It is an error to assume that funds from 
the Elementary and Secondary Act will com- 
pensate for Public Law 874 funds for im- 
pacted areas. Title I, I, and III of the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Act call for 
new programs, exemplary programs and in- 
novations in teaching which are above and 
beyond the present education effort in the 
school, The Public Law 874 funds for im- 
pacted areas are funds for basic educational 
needs, and, if taken away, there are no funds 
available to replace the reduction. As a 
result the schools will suffer a drastic cut- 
back in school services. 

ROBERT BEST, 
Superintendent, Lyon County School 
District. 

Under Public Law 874, we will receive ap- 

proximately $225,000, while under the Ele- 
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mentary and Secondary Act of 1965 we would 
receive only approximately $30,000. Also, the 
Elementary and Secondary Education Act of 
1965 expects us to expend over and above 
our present program, which we would be un- 
able to do if we did not receive Public Law 
874 money. 
FLOYD SMALLEY, 
Superintendent, Mineral County 
School District. 

Certainly funds accruing to school dis- 
tricts under impact legislation will, in no 
way, be supplanted by the provisions of the 
Elementary and Secondary Act. We will all 
continue to need impacted funds for those 
areas where there is no appropriate base for 
tax support and maintenance of schools. 

If we should lose the funds now identified 
to come to us under Public Law 874 it would 
mean the necessity of finding income from 
local sources, which would require a mini- 
mum of 12 cents on the tax rate of which 
there is presently no leeway. Add to this 
the fact that the school district is asking 
for a bond issue of $5,200,000 for construc- 
tion in the next 5 years, which, in 1967 will 
cost a minimum of an additional 11 cents, 
and you can see a rather gloomy financial 
picture for Elko County.” 

BURNELL LARSON, 
Superintendent, Elko County School 
District. 

The idea that funds provided under the 
Elementary and Secondary Act would sup- 
plant the losses under 874 is ridiculous. The 
only way funds are available under the Ele- 
mentary and Secondary Act is in proposals 
over and above the present programs. There- 
fore, any curtailment of funds for operation 
of the present program would result in cur- 
tailment of the present program. 

W. V. OLDS, 
Superintendent, Churchill County 
School District. 

Tre Elementary and Secondary Act of 1965 
does not apply to the same pupils to which 
the impact laws apply. The impact laws are 
vital to many districts, and the popularity 
among Congressmen prompted the Federal 
administration to hang Public Law 89-10 in 
the framework of Public Law 874 to help 
secure its passage. Now it seems that Pub- 
lic Law 874 has embraced a Trojan Horse. 

GEORGE E. Harris, 
Administrator, Federal Projects, Clark 
County School District. 

The (reduced funds are) inadequate to, at 
the very minimum, maintain the type and 
standard of education we are obligated to 
offer the young people of this State. The 
funds we will receive under the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act will not com- 
pensate.” 

Ray TENNANT, 
Superintendent, Nye County School 
District. 

A move away from support of the impacted 
areas program to other Federal programs 
would be disadvantageous to Nevada at this 
time.” 

JAMES T. BUTLER, 
Executive Secretary, Nevada State 
Education Association. 


MISS RACHEL CRITES, SHROVE 
TUESDAY PANCAKE RACE CHAM- 
PION 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, I take 
special pleasure in joining my distin- 
guished colleague from Kansas in prais- 
ing the achievement of Miss Rachel 
Crites—the new champion in the tradi- 
tional Shrove Tuesday pancake race. 
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Those of us who are continually on the 
run might well take note of this young 
lady’s prowess. For on Tuesday last, she 
sprinted a 415-yard course in 1 minute 
4.5 seconds, flipping a pancake in her 
skillet along the way. 

Her time set a new record in the event 
held each year in Liberal, Kans., and 
Olney, England. 

The 18-year-old lady, an aircraft plant 
receptionist, proved her groundspeed and 
ability with a skillet were more than 
equal to the occasion, considering that 
Miss Crites has given Kansas the edge in 
this 17-year event, with a total of 9 vic- 
tories. 


OREGON SMALL BUSINESS EXPORT 
PROGRAM COULD BE A MODEL 
FOR THE NATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I would 
like to invite attention to the outstand- 
ing work being done in my State to bridge 
the gap between theory and practice in 
stimulating exports. 

An article in the January 17 issue of 
International Commerce magazine dis- 
cusses a recent short course on exporting 
which was held in Oregon’s Willamette 
Valley. It was organized through the 
cooperative efforts of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce; Mr. Willem Winter, 
head of the international department of 
Portland’s First National Bank; Ray 
Teal, of the Oregon State University’s 
cooperative extension service, and other 
Oregon businessmen. 

As a result of thorough groundwork 
by the university’s local extension 
agents, the audience which attended the 
session included more than 80 small busi- 
ness manufacturing firms, less than one- 
half of which had ever exported. 

The consequences of this program were 
noteworthy. The article reports that on 
the following day, four businessmen re- 
quested specific information to enable 
them to get started marketing their 
products in the export trade. 

As the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
SPARKMAN] has pointed out to this body 
many times, about one-half of our States 
border the oceans and the seaways, and 
thus are in a position to benefit directly 
from the development of international 
trade. In addition, exports of U.S. mer- 
chandise serve high national purposes by 
contributing to the balance of payments 
and thus strengthening the dollar at 
home and abroad. 

Our Government has been advocating 
export expansion for some time and 
the Senate Small Business Committee 
has since 1959 actively encouraged the 
small business community to take fur- 
ther advantage of the new world of op- 
portunity. Since small firms constitute 
94 percent of the country’s manufactur- 
ing and probably even a greater percent- 
age of its agricultural enterprise, ex- 
panding small business exports appears 
to hold a significant potential for both 
private and public benefit. 

However, to bring home to businesses 
at the grassroots the tools and informa- 
tion which they need to actually enter 
international trade is a difficult task. 
Therefore, in my opinion, meetings such 
as the Willamette Valley course, which 
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combined high qualities of organization 

and execution, offer great promise of 

being able to do this job. 

I heartily commend the Department 
of Commerce and the Oregonians in- 
volved for the success of their program, 
and hope and advocate that it will serve 
as a model for many other programs 
throughout the country. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article from the Depart- 
ment of Commerce magazine be printed 
for the information of all concerned fol- 
lowing my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SESSIONS ON INTERNATIONAL TRADE Hap 
COUNTY AGENTS AS RECRUITERS—COOPERA- 
TIVE EFFORTS OF FIELD OFFICE, BANK, UNI- 
VERSITY EXTENSION OFFICIALS Focus ATTEN- 
TION ON ADVANTAGES OF TRADING ABROAD 


Thanks largely to four Oregon county ex- 
tension agents, the recent Willamette Valley 
International Business Short Course at- 
tracted to its opening session just the kind 
of student body its sponsors had sought. 
More than 80 small manufacturing firms, 
other businessmen, county commissioners 
and farmers were represented at the first of 
several sessions scheduled throughout the 
State. 

The course was meant particularly to 
reach the small Oregon businessman inter- 
ested in exporting but needing the impetus 
for the first step. Officials of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce field office in Portland, 
the First National Bank of Oregon’s inter- 
national department and the State uni- 
versity’s cooperative extension service orga- 
nized the course, determined to take the 
information to the people and not end up 
with experts talking to one another. The 
extension agents, each thoroughly familiar 
with his county, pitched in as recruiters. 

As a result, the audience included a ma- 
jority of people who had never exported. 


POTENTIAL PROFITS 


Ray Teal, marketing specialist with the 
service and a member of the Regional Export 
Expansion Council, opened the first session, 
making the farm segment of the audience 
feel right at home. 

He was followed by Lloyd Porter, interna- 
tional trade specialist with the Commerce 
Department, who pointed out that the U.S. 
merchandise shipments abroad have doubled 
since 1950. 

Willem Winter, assistant vice president for 
international banking at the First National 
Bank, explained methods for assuring pay- 
ment when merchandise is sold overseas. 


ASIAN MARKET 


George Nakata, Pacific Supply Cooperative 
at Portland, cited Japan as a large and grow- 
ing market for U.S. goods and pointed out 
that 67 percent of exports through the Ore- 
gon Customs District go to Asia with the 
major portion to Japan. 

Freight forwarders were represented by 
H. V. Plimpton, of Harper, Robinson & 
Co., who outlined some ways in which ex- 
porters can ship merchandise without the 
usual headaches, through delegation of the 
job to a freight forwarder. 

The field office reported that on the day 
following the session, four businessmen in- 
quired after specific information to allow 
them to get started marketing products 
internationally. 


REPORT ON ACTIVITY UNDER THE 
ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. President, the 
Members of the Senate will recall that 
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on Good Friday, March 27, 1964, a tragic 
earthquake and seismic wave struck 
south-central Alaska, leaving some 115 
persons dead and causing hundreds of 
millions of dollars worth of damage. 
Approximately half of the State’s popu- 
lation lived in the stricken area, and the 
property in it constituted over half of 
Alaska’s tax base. 

Proportionately, no State of the Union 
ever suffered such devastation from a 
natural disaster. 

The Federal Government moved 
swiftly to aid the State and its citizens 
in their hour of need. We in Congress 
promptly passed S. 2772, an emergency 
relief measure, which I had the honor of 
sponsoring, to aid the State and its pub- 
lic agencies. This measure became 
Public Law 88-311. 

Then, to aid the State and our fellow 
citizens in the long, difficult task of re- 
building and rehabilitation, we enacted 
into law S. 2881, a far-reaching measure 
based on the findings and recommenda- 
tions of the Federal Reconstruction and 
Development Planning Commission, of 
which the distinguished senior Senator 
from New Mexico, Senator ANDERSON, 
was chairman. This measure became 
Public Law 88-451, and I ask, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that a report on activities and 
attainments under this law appear at 
this point in the Recorp. This report 
was transmitted to Congress by Presi- 
dent Johnson, and I ask that the Presi- 
dent’s letter of transmittal precede the 
text of the report. 

Mr. President, all of us can echo Presi- 
dent Johnson when he describes the 
achievements under this law as “a trib- 
ute to the Congress, to the individual 
citizens of the State, and to the thou- 
sands of State and Federal personnel 
who worked so diligently following the 
disaster.” 

There being no objection, the letter 
and report were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

THE Wurre HoUsE, 
Washington, February 16, 1966. 
Hon. HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: I have the honor to 
transmit a report of activity under authority 
of Public Law 88-451, describing the ef- 
forts of five Federal departments and agen- 
cies to assist in the recovery of Alaska fol- 
lowing the earthquake of March 27, 1964. 

The act, entitled “1964 Amendments to 
the Alaska Omnibus Act” was designed to 
speed reconstruction of the areas devastated 
by the earthquake. 

This report covers the period from July 
1, 1965, through December 31, 1965. It 
clearly indicates that most of the actions 
authorized by Public Law 88-451 had been 
completed prior to this 6-month period. 
Only about $8 million was furnished 
through the grant and loan programs au- 
thorized by the act, while the total cumula- 
tive amount during the 18 months the 
amendments have been in effect approxi- 
mates $60 million, Even this latter figure 
represents only a small part of the total re- 
covery programs provided by the Federal 
Government under the various disaster re- 
lief authorities. 

As of this date, more than $344 million 
in total Federal aid has been provided for 
the State, its communities, and its people. 
Of this amount nearly $169 million has 
been in the form of direct grants. More 
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than $93 million was provided in the form 
of loans to individuals, business concerns, 
and other organizations. The balance 
represents the cost of repairs to damaged 
Federal facilities. 

It is a tribute to the Congress, to the 
individual citizens of the State, and to the 
thousands of State and Federal personnel 
who worked so diligently following the dis- 
aster that Alaska has today substantially re- 
covered from the earthquake that devastated 
her cities less than 2 years ago. 

Sincerely, 
LYNDON B. JOHNSON. 


THIRD SEMIANNUAL REPORT TO THE CON- 
GRESs—PUBLIc Law 88-451—“1964 AMEND- 
MENTS TO THE ALASKA OMNIBUS ACT” 


This report, required by section 7 of Public 
Law 88-451, covers actions taken by the Fed- 
eral agencies under authority of the act dur- 
ing the period from July 1, 1965, through 
December 31, 1965. 

Section 21 of the Alaska Omnibus Act, 73 
Stat. 145 (1959), 48 U.S.C. prec. 21 nt., was 
amended to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to make emergency fund expenditures 
which would provide more liberal Federal as- 
sistance to Alaska for the repair or recon- 
struction of earthquake-damaged highways 
in the Federal-aid highway system. An in- 
crease in the Federal contribution was au- 
thorized. This increase in Federal cost was 
limited to $15 million. 

Action taken: Between July 1 and Decem- 
ber 31, 1965, the Department of Commerce 
confined its action in Alaska under Public 
Law 88-451 to one project. It authorized 
construction of 3.37 miles of the Seward- 
Anchorage Highway in the vicinity of Turn- 
again Arm. The project cost $1,886,000, of 
which $849,077 was financed from Public Law 
88-451 funds. This raised to $5,930,931 the 
amount of such funds that were allotted for 
repair of Alaskan highways and bridges dam- 
aged by the March 27, 1964, earthquake. 

Section 51 was added to the Alaska Omni- 
bus Act to authorize the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to: 

(a) Compromise or release part or all of a 
borrower's indebtedness under programs ad- 
ministered by the Farmers Home Administra- 
tion in Alaska and refinance outstanding 
indebtedness of applicants in Alaska who 
suffered earthquake damage or loss and wish 
to repair or rebuild dwellings or farm build- 
ings or, when necessary, to purchase new 
building sites. 

Action taken: Two loans totaling $11,500 
were made under section 502 of the Housing 
Act of 1949 for the purpose of refinancing 
outstanding indebtedness. 

(b) Compromise or release indebtedness 
under program administered by the Rural 
Electrification Administration in Alaska 
where borrowers suffered damage or loss as 
a result of the earthquake. 

Action taken: No actions have been taken 
by REA under the authorities of this act. 
Borrowers are being assisted within the au- 
thority of the Rural Electrification Act and 
at present it appears that no action under 
the Alaska Omnibus Act will be required. 

Section 52, added to the Alaska Omnibus 
Act, provided authority for the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to compromise 
or release a part or all of any obligation un- 
der the public facility loan program where 
the facility securing the obligation had been 
damaged. 

Action taken: All necessary compromise 
and release actions possible under this sec- 
tion were accomplished during 1964. 

Section 53 authorizes the Housing and 
Home Finance Administrator to enter into 
contracts for grants not exceeding $25 mil- 
lion for disaster-related urban renewal proj- 
ects in Alaska, including open land proj- 
ects. This authority is in addition to and 
separate from grant authorization contained 
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in other acts, and provides that the Admin- 
istrator may increase the capital grants un- 
der this authority up to 90 percent of the 
net project costs. 


Project 
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The following provides highlights regard- 
ing selected projects financed under section 
53: 


R-19(c) Kodiak: Formal acceptance of the 
stage 1 site improvements, completed under 
the S. S. Mullen contract, and administered 
by the U.S. Navy Bureau of Yards and Docks 
was accomplished and transferred to the city 
of Kodiak on October 29, 1965.. The work 
included land fill, utilities, storm drainage, 
sidewalks and the paving of Marine Way. As 
of November 1965, the new ferry dock was 50 
percent complete. 

R-20(c) Anchorage downtown: The con- 
tract for buttressing a 10-block length of hill- 
side north of Fourth Avenue was awarded in 
December 1965, to Stewart-Erickson Co. of 
Seattle for $4,716,437. Plans call for earth- 
filled buttresses; subdrains and grading; 
curbs, gutters, and sidewalks, storm and sani- 
tary sewer systems; a water distribution sys- 
tem; street lighting, etc. All unsuitable ma- 
terial at the base of the slide area will be 
removed and filled with compacted gravel. 
Completion date is set for 600 calendar days 
after the notice to proceed. Approximately 
12 acres of land have been acquired by the 
Alaska State Housing Authority (ASHA) 
which is the urban renewal agency. 

R-21(c) Seward: In October 1965, a con- 
tract was awarded to Rogers Construction Co. 
and Babler Bros., Anchorage and Portland 
contracting firms, for road construction, 
street paving, curb, gutter, and sidewalk in- 
stallation in the small boat harbor and D 
Street. Water and sewer mains will be laid 
in the small boat harbor area. Total esti- 
mated cost of the work is $319,530 with com- 
pletion scheduled for October 1966. Im- 
provements to the small boat harbor will help 
in rebuilding the city’s tourist industry. Ap- 
proximately 2 acres of land have been ac- 
quired by ASHA. 

Valdez R-22 (6e) Old Townsite and R-25 (c) 
Mineral Creek: In the Old Townsite urban 
renewal area, acquisition is approximately 
40 percent complete and relocation is geared 
to how quickly residential construction pro- 
ceeds in the Mineral Creek urban renewal 
area. Families are expected to move to the 
new townsite during this calendar year. 

In the Mineral Creek urban renewal area, 
out of a total of 250 lots, 174 residential and 
4 commercial lots have been sold. Construc- 
tion of an elementary school was completed 
in 1965 and construction of a high school is 
almost finished. A State highway complex 
is nearing completion and the contract for 
construction of a mental hospital was re- 
cently awarded. 

Section 54 allows a 30-year maturity pe- 
riod for Small Business Administration loans 
made to repair or replace earthquake-dam- 
aged dwellings in Alaska. 

Action taken: During this reporting pe- 
riod, SBA approved 69 loans to homeowners 
in Alaska in the total dollar amount of 
$1,595,865, 

Section 55 of the act authorizes the Chief 
of Engineers to make such modifications to 
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Action taken: The following summarizes, 
in tabular form, the status of projects which 
were financed under provisions of this sec- 
tion, as of December 31, 1965: 


Cumulative capital grants | July to Dec. 31, 1965, capital 
grants 


Approved Disbursed Approved Disbursed 
$24, 945, 978 85, 449, 178 $5, 449, 176 
10, 000, 000 1, 490, 032 
6, 132, 765 A 990 
3, 538, 034 716, 452 
1. 511, 753 „ 
2, 171. 439 701, 918 
1, 591, 987 


previously authorized civil works projects in 
Alaska adversely affected by the 1964 earth- 
quake and subsequent seismic waves as he 
finds necessary to meet changed conditions 
and to provide for current and reasonably 
prospective requirements of the communities 
they serve. 

Action taken: Pursuant to the authority 
of the act, modifications were made to the 
authorized small boat harbors at Homer, 
Seward, Valdez, and Cordova. The Supple- 
mental Appropriation Act of 1965 provided 
$2 million for this purpose. Actions taken 
at these harbors were as follows: 

Homer Small Boat Harbor: The modifica- 
tion provides for enlarging the harbor area 
by 6.2 acres, a change in the existing break- 
water, and extension of the north break- 
water. Construction funds in the amount of 
$640,000 were allotted in October 1964. The 
work was placed under contract on November 
5, 1964, and completed in July 1965. 

Seward Small Boat Harbor: The modifica- 
tion provides for enlarging the anchorage 
by 12.45 acres. Construction funds in the 
amount of $400,000 were allotted in October 
1964. The enlargement was part of a dredg- 
ing contract. Under the contract, the small 
boat basin, the city dock, and the Alaska 
Railroad areas were dredged. The final in- 
crement for the expansion phase dredging 
of the small boat basin was completed in 
November 1965. 

Valdez Small Boat Harbor: The modifica- 
tion provides for enlarging the anchorage 
area by 7 acres. Construction funds in the 
amount of $420,000 were allotted in October 
1964, The work was placed under contract 
on October 28, 1964. Final inspection of the 
completed basin was held on June 9, 1965, 
and the facilities turned over to the city. 

Cordova Small Boat Harbor: The modifica- 
tion provides for enlarging the mooring area 
by about 10 acres. Construction funds in the 
amount of $540,000 were allotted in October 
1964, Enlargement of the small boat harbor 
was completed in May 1965. 

Section 56. This section authorized the 
HHFA Administrator to purchase securities 
and obligations of, or to make loans to, the 
State of Alaska to finance any part of the 
programs needed to carry out reconstruction 
activities in Alaska related to the 1964 earth- 
quake or subsequent seismic waves, or to 
complete capital improvements begun prior 
to the earthquake. The amount of purchase 
or loan is limited to $25 million. The proj- 
ects covered under this assistance program 
are of the community facility type, and the 
program is administered by the Community 
Facilities Administration, a constituent 
agency of HHFA (HUD). 

Action taken: On January 7, 1965, the State 
of Alaska accepted the offer of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment to purchase $25 million worth of 
bonds, at 334 percent interest, as authorized 
under this section. This would include $19.5 
million in series B bonds, with maturity be- 
tween 1970-94 and $5.5 million of series 
A bonds with maturity between 1955-2004. 


February 24, 1966 


This guarantee has made it possible for the 
State to sell temporary notes at a reason- 
able rate of interest, and funds obtained from 
these sales have financed recovery programs 
in Anchorage, Valdez, Cordova, Kodiak, Sel- 
dovia, and Seward. 

The following describes the status of these 
two separate issues: 

Nineteen and one-half million dollars in 
series B bonds: There have been no further 
developments with respect to these bonds 
since February 3, 1965, when the State of 
Alaska sold bond anticipation notes 
$19,104,100 at 2.29 percent. The supporting 
bond issue must be delivered to the ultimate 
purchasers not later than October 1, 1968. 

Five and one-half million dollars, series 
A bonds: As indicated in the report for the 
previous period, judicial determinations were 
required before this part of the loan could 
be finalized. We are advised by bond coun- 
sel engaged by the State—Hawkins, Delafield 
& Wood—that action to secure determina- 
tion as to the validity of the sale of these 
bonds was filed in the Superior Court of 
Alaska in September 1965. Briefs have been 
filed by both appellants and appellees in the 
Supreme Court of the State of Alaska. Bond 
counsel reports that notice was received on 
November 26, 1965, that the case is scheduled 
for oral argument on February 1 and 2, 1966, 
in the Supreme Court of Alaska. 

Section 57. This section provides Federal 
financial assistance to the State of Alaska to 
support a mortgage indemnification program 
to retire or adjust outstanding home mort- 
gage obligations upon one- to four-family 
homes, that were severely damaged or 
destroyed by the 1964 earthquake or 
subsequent selsmic wave. Authorization 
for a $5.5 million grant by the Federal 
Government is established, to be matched 
by an equal amount to be contributed 
by the State of Alaska. Federal responsi- 
bilities under this pi have been 
delegated to the Federal National Mortgage 
Association, a constituent agency of HHFA 
(HUD). 

Action taken: As of June 30, 1965, it was 
reported that the formal Alaska mortgage 
adjustment plan was in the Gourse of being 
amended to change the date before which 
all claims must be filed from July 1, 1965, 
to July 1, 1966. On July 6, 1965, the executed 
amendment was received by Federal National 
Mortgage Association, the agency represent- 
ing the HHFA Administrator in the. per- 
formance of duties delegated to him by the 
President in Executive Orders 11184 and 
11196. The amendment had been executed 
by the HHFA Administrator on June 24, 1965, 
and by the Governor of Alaska on June 29, 
1965, 

The suit in the State courts of Alaska test- 
ing the constitutional validity of the State's 
prospective issue of series C bonds for financ- 
ing the State’s contribution to the Alaska 
mortgage adjustment fund has proceeded to 
final decree in the trial court. The decree 
affirmed that the Alaska mortgage adjust- 
ment plan, the amendment thereto, the spe- 
cial session laws of Alaska implementing the 
plan, and the program of borrowing and ex- 
pending money of the State, authorized pur- 
suant to said plan and said statutes, are legal, 
constitutional and yalid in every respect. The 
decree was entered on July 13, 1965. 

An appeal to the Supreme Court of Alaska 
has been perfected and it is now expected 
that the matter will be considered and ad- 
judicated by the supreme court in early 1966. 

Regulations of the Alaska Mortgage Adjust- 
ment Agency, with amendments as required 
by the HHFA Administrator, are to be ap- 
proved and issued when the plan is put into 
operation. Two things remain as prereq- 
uisites before the plan can be put into 
operation. They are (1) an appropriation 
by Congress and (2) a favorable ruling by 
the Supreme Court of Alaska. 
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THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE AND 
VIETNAM 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
Reverend Duncan Howlett, minister of 
the All Souls Unitarian Church of Wash- 
ington, recently preached an able ser- 
mon on the American conscience and 
Vietnam. Mr. Howlett is in no sense a 
war hawk. He appreciates the feelings 
of many conscientious Americans that 
we should withdraw in order to reduce 
immediate bloodshed. But he correctly 
points out that if North Vietnam were 
permitted to take over South Vietnam by 
force, a reign of terror would follow. 
Santayana once observed that those who 
refused to learn from history were con- 
demned to repeat it. This, in my judg- 
ment, applies to the present situation. 
To allow the police state of communism 
to sweep on unchecked is to reenact a 
second Munich and to assist in a cumu- 
lative ascent to power of tyrannical 
forces. 

Dr. Howlett is to be commended for his 
vigorous and brave defense of freedom. 
I believe that as the issues become more 
clearly understood, the liberal and re- 
ligious forces of the Nation will more 
and more agree with President Johnson’s 
program for South Vietnam: 

First. To resist and root out Commu- 
nist attempts to take over South Viet- 
nam by force and terror. 

Second.. To resist efforts to widen and 
deepen the war and to bomb the city of 
Hanoi. This would kill tens of thou- 
sands of innocent men, women, and chil- 
dren, set the public opinion of the world 
against us, and run the danger of bring- 
ing first China and then Russia into the 
war. If this last development were to 
happen, a nuclear war would almost in- 
evitably result. 

Third. As fast as territory is cleared 
from the Communists, to introduce land 
reform, the furnishing of seed and work 
animals. 

In any event, Dr. Howlett's sermon is 
worthy of careful reading. I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in the 
Recor at this point. 

There being no objection, the sermon 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE AMERICAN CONSCIENCE AND VIETNAM 

There are two sermons I have owed you 
for a long time, one on the sex revolution, 
which comes next week; the other on Viet- 
nam, to which we come today. Few ques- 
tions have troubled me as much during my 
years in the ministry and none any more 
than these two. There is no unanimity in 
the congregation on either issue. On both, 
feelings run high and convictions lie very 
deep. According to our tradition I shall not 
attempt to resolve either question on your 
behalf. Having thought each through as 
far as I can, I set the result before you in 
the hope that it may be of some use to you 
as the many people with whom I have talked 
and the many things I have read have helped 
me. 

Perhaps never in our history have we, the 
people of the United States, wrestled with 
our conscience as people as we are doing 
today over the war in Vietnam. To begin 
with, it is not even a war in the technical 
sense that it has never been declared. Yet, 
because of the size of our military commit- 
ment, everybody, with full justification, 
speaks of the struggle as a war. Moreover, 
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we are a peace-loving people and we always 
have been, We have our hawks and doves, 
to be sure, but as in the kingdom of birds, 
the doves far, far outnumber the hawks. 
Our blood, curdles at pictures of wounded 
and dead Americans, wounded and dead 
Vietnamese, North, South and the Vietcong. 
We cannot bear to look at the pictures of 
wounded children, helpless victims of a con- 
flict of which they know nothing. 

As civilians, safely at home, comfortably 
housed, secure from ambush and terror, we 
nevertheless cannot quite escape the war, 
among other reasons just because it is not a 
war, Officially speaking. With no censorship 
as in wartime, the news media, in particular 
the TV cameras, constantly thrust the hor- 
rors of the conflict before us. The Second 
World War, infinitely worse, at least in mag- 
nitude, was carefully screened from us at the 
time, except insofar as the suffering it caused 
could be used to inflame our passions against 
the enemy. But now for the first time we 
are permitted to see what war is like while it 
is going on, to know what American soldiers 
look like when they have been hit by enemy 
fire, and to see pictures of little children 
maimed for life by our machines of destruc- 
tion. We see, and we turn away, our con- 
science as a people seared by the wrong that 
we do. 

“In God's name stop it,” cried a group of 
clergymen and others in a New York Times 
ad 2 years ago, after seeing some of these 
pictures. “Get out of Vietnam,” cried an- 
other group unable to tolerate any longer for 
any reason American bombing of Vietnam 
villages and American killing, even of Viet- 
cong soldiers. Since American soldiers first 
moved from advising to fighting, the call for 
a ceasefire has mounted steadily. Now we 
hear it in Congress as well as in teach-ins 
and peace marches across the land. Nego- 
tiate. To the peace table. Now.” And this 
cry, echoing up and down the United States, 
echoes and reechoes around the world, 

Except for a few hawks who would like to 
tackle China before she becomes a full- 
fledged nuclear power, most of the American 
people agree with these sentiments. We want 
a world as peaceful and as prosperous as our 
own country. We believe such a world is 
possible. But we believe that it can come 
only as the democratic ideal itself is made 
real among the nations of the earth. As 
Clarence Streit reminded us before the Sec- 
ond World War, democracy has brought peace 
wherever it has gone. Wars of aggression 
always come from tyranny and dictatorship. 
The people, given the chance to make their 
views known, demand peace. The truth of 
Streit’s observation has been demonstrated 
over and over since he first made it 30 years 
ago. 

But the two ideals, democracy and peace, 
are not necessarily consistent. They were not 
when we entered World War I: they were not 
when we entered World War H, or the 
Korean war, and they are not now. Other- 
wise we should have no problem in Vietnam. 
If peace and democracy required the same 
course of action, we should call an immediate 
ceasefire and go forthwith to the conference 
table. But this is not the case in Vietnam. 
Neither the Vietcong nor North Vietnam ac- 
cept the democratic ideal. South Vietnam 
does, although even there it is an ideal far 
from being fully realized. If the Vietcong 
and North Vietnam took over South Vietnam, 
as they would do if American forces were 
withdrawn, world democracy would shrink 
and, world dictatorship would advance by 
that much, This is the American dilemma. 
In Vietnam today the two ideals of peace and 
freedom dictate two quite different courses 
of action. 

Most of the argument raging about the 
Vietnam war has to do with detail: to bomb 
or not to bomb; the effect bombing has for 
and against our cause; when, where, how 
often to bomb, with what kind, and so on. 
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Should we return to the Geneva accord of 
1954? Should there be a new Geneva con- 
ference? or some other kind of peace talks 
with Hanoi? or the National Liberation 
Front? with whom, on what, when, where, 
under what conditions, if any, and so on, 
The proposals can be numbered by the dozen. 
Should our policy be one of containment? 
or enclaves? or all-out attack with inva- 
sion of North Vietnam? Shall we use nu- 
clear weapons? What about the U.N.? the 
efforts of the Pope and other intermediaries? 
I would not minimize the importance of 
any of these considerations. Decisions of 
many kinds must be made and in great 
detail. But if the average citizen like you 
and me is to talk intelligently on these 
questions, he has first to make up his mind 
on the central issues. Having done so, he 
can then more profitably move to the debate 
on the specifics. Do we choose peace or do 
we choose freedom? Here the battle on 
the facts begins and the basic issue is soon 
forgotten. Those who choose peace say that 
it will eventually lead to freedom, and those 
who choose freedom say it can only be estab- 
lished by driving out the Vietcong and the 
North Vietnamese. What is the truth? 
The administration has chosen freedom 
and has been pursuing it by military in- 
tervention of ever increasing size, scope, and 
cost in human lives on both sides. If you 
project where we are to be 5 years hence 
from the distance we have come in the last 
5 years, you might find us at war with 
China, Is this the intent of the Govern- 
ment? The American people want to know. 
We are aware that there is a political and 
social revolution in process in Vietnam to- 
day and that this revolution is but an aspect 
of the movement of peoples everywhere from 
traditional cultures, centuries old, into the 
commercial, industrial, technological ciy- 
ilization of the 20th century. In Vietnam and 
everywhere, this movement is accompanied 
by an equally basic political turnover—the 
emergence of millions from colonialism to 
self-government, whether by democracy or 
dictatorship. We are aware, too, that our 
inyolvement in Vietham has no meaning 
apart from our involvement in the world 
struggle for power. i 
The President has seemed to say on more 
than one occasion that because of this, 
he and the military had a virtual blank 
check to do what they thought necessary in 
Vietnam. He has steadfastly refused to say 
how far he would go. But the clamor of 
public opinion in the teach-ins, peace 
marches, and public statements, backed up 
by the Senate hearings, demanded that the 
President more sharply define his objectives 
and the methods he will use to achieve them. 
It is all to the good. The American peo- 
ple on the whole want to get off the war 
escalator. It has, they feel, gone far enough. 
Only the war hawks, of whom there are al- 
ways some around, want to go to Peiping. 
But our military presence in Vietnam 
raises a deeper question. Even though we 
escalate the war no further: even though 
we adopt General Gavin’s and Ambassador 
Kennan’s enclave formula, have we any 
right to be in Vietnam at all? Can we sup- 
port this war in any moral sense? What is 
the national conscience on the more basic 
issue of war itself? We can answer this ques- 
tion, like the others, only by arguing it out 
with each other as we are now doing. In 
my mind the debate that has been going 
on for several years, now mounting to a 
climax through the nationally televised hear- 
ings of the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, is a great thing. For in this debate, 
as in all things, we are united as a people, 
not because we agree as to the course we 
should follow, but because we agree on the 
ideals in accordance with which we shall 
decide what to do. 
One of the favorite ways of attempting to 
solve the problem is by historical analogy, in 
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particular with the thirties, when Hitler 
was rapidly gaining strength, and Europe 
had to decide whether to let him go on gob- 
bling up territory or to risk war in an at- 
tempt to stop him. From the second alterna- 
tive Europe turned away, for the suffering, 
death and destruction of the First World 
War were still too vivid in the minds of 
everyone. There was much talk even then 
that another war would bring an end to 
civilization. Almost any alternative seemed 
better than to resort to arms. 

Most observers quite properly dismiss this 
analogy as too facile. But to reject the 
Munich accord analogy is not to dismiss all 
history as worthless in this instance or any 
other. Surely history can help us to profit 
by our mistakes. And certainly it can help 
us to understand current thought trends by 
tracing them back to their roots. In my 
mind, the present torrent of declarations by 
churchmen, educators, and others on the war 
in Vietnam is understandable only in terms 
of the background out of which they come. 
The most immediate and therefore the most 
cbvious of these origins is the civil rights 
movement, 

The remarkable involvement of the clergy, 
and to a lesser degree students, educators, 
and others, in the civil rights movement in 
the last 3 or 4 years did two things. It gave 
thousands of individuals a chance to par- 
ticipate actively in social change, when here- 
tofore they had been, at best, commentators 
upon it. Secondly, it gave them a sense of 
power. No one doubts that the physical 
participation in freedom marches by men 
and women from all walks of life had much 
to do with the progress we have made in 
civil rights legislation and practice. The 
peace-now people who were active in the civil 
rights movement naturally feel that their 
views on Vietnam might be as successfully 
advanced by peace marches as their views 
on race were advanced by freedom marches. 

There is, however, a profound difference 
beneath the superficial similarity between the 
two movements. The civil rights protests 
were directed against an intransigent gov- 
ernment by an oppressed segment of our 
people. When the protests failed, as they did 
at first, citizens who were not oppressed be- 
gan to join in the demonstrations. They 
joined in ever greater numbers until at last 
the Government began to mend its ways. By 
last year, solid citizens were marching in 
America’s streets for freedom for the Negro, 
who would have been appalled at such an idea 
not long before. 

The Vietnam protests are different. To say 
this is not to deny the right to stage peace 
protest demonstrations. But it is to em- 
phasize the fact that these are not protests 
made in the streets, because they can be 
heard nowhere else. The demand for civil 
rights went almost unheeded until the 
American people took to the streets in great 
numbers. This is not true of American for- 
eign policy in Vietnam. Protests against it 
have constantly been heard, weighed, and 
considered in high places. The organized de- 
mand that we get out of Vietnam goes back 
far beyond the civil rights movement. It has 
its roots in the peace movement itself as it 
emerged among clergyman and others in this 
country during the latter part of the 19th 
and early 20th centuries. This was the pe- 
riod of the establishment of the Hague Peace 
Conferences, and the International Court of 
Justice. At that time many ministers took 
the position publicly that all war was wrong. 
Many held to that position when war broke 
out in Europe in 1914. But when the United 
States became one of the belligerents in 1917, 
almost to a man the clergy repudiated their 
former position and led the call for the rais- 
ing of arms and men to defeat “the Beast of 
Berlin,” in that instance Kaiser Wilhelm II. 

When the war was over and the world 
had been made “safe for democracy,” in 
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Woodrow Wilson’s words, the denouement 
came, and it was shattering. The war to end 
war had not brought war to an end, for fight- 
ing continued in various parts of the world. 
Neither was the world safe for democracy, 
for communism and dictatorship was now on 
the march. Nor was it any longer so clear 
that the Kaiser alone had brought on the 
war. Historians began to point out that the 
economic and political rivalry of France, 
Germany and England, and to a lesser degree 
Italy, Austria and Russia, had been basic 
factors in bringing the nations to a test of 
arms. Many of the atrocity stories that had 
aroused the ire of the Americans were shown 
to have been pure propaganda. The com- 
plete turnaround of the clergy was then 
documented in a biting volume, “Preachers 
Present Arms” by Ray Abrams. Many a 
minister was truly ashamed to think that he 
had been so easily led to abandon his prin- 
ciples. In a wave of repentance, many signed 
peace pledges renouncing all war as an evil in 
and of itself. As a result, during the years 
when Hitler strode to power in Europe, the 
American Protestant clergy, to a marked de- 
gree, took the high-principled but simplistic 
position that all war is wrong. They called, 
not for resistance to nazism, but for negotia- 
tion looking toward keeping the peace. 

The revelations following the Second World 
War were opposite to those that followed the 
first. We learned in the late forties that 
the worst atrocity stories we had heard about 
nazism were not half as bad as the truth. 
Far from being the victims of propaganda 
as we had been in World War I, during World 
War II we had neither known nor believed 
when we heard the depths of bestiality to 
which the Nazis had sunk. 

These revelations had a profound effect 
upon the group we used to call the absolute 
pacifists. And again there was a change of 
heart. There were few now to say that war 
against another Hitler might not be justi- 
fied. It is one of the dogmas of our age— 
one to which I fully subscribe—that the Nazi 
regime was the personification of evil, and 
that since it employed force to seek its ends, 
only force could have deposed it. There- 
fore such a war is justified. In this I wholly 
concur. As a result we are more sophisti- 
cated today, and there are few to say that 
they would never fight a war under any cir- 
cumstances. What the Nazis actually did 
virtually destroyed the power of the pacifist 
arguments of the 19307. 

Nevertheless we hear today the same sim- 
plistic approach to the problem of peace we 
heard before the First and Second World 
Wars. Today again we hear the demand for 
peace on the part of high-minded people who 
find it intolerable to be citizens of a nation 
that visits the horrors of war upon another 
people. There might be war that could be 
justified, they say, but this is not one of 
them. 

I share their sense of shame and guilt. 
I face the fact, as we all must, that every 
bomb that is dropped in Vietnam, I drop; 
every child that is hurt, I hurt; every vil- 
lage that is destroyed, I destroy. I settled 
for that back in the thirties, when in the 
face of the rising Nazi menace, I parted com- 
pany with the pacifists forever. I first faced 
the fact then, and I hold to it today, that my 
guilt is not lessened by becoming a conscien- 
tious objector, and my hands are not kept 
clean because I personally do not wield a 
knife or discharge a gun against the enemy. 
While I enjoy the peace and safety of this 
country, I kill and destroy with the Armed 
Forces that keep this country safe from sub- 
version at home and safe from invasion from 
abroad. 

Can I then assuage my guilt for the havoc 
wrought by American arms in Vietnam by 
seeking to force the administration to ter- 
minate the war? Like everyone else, I de- 
voutly desire peace, and think we should 
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pursue it by every means possible. But here, 
it seems to me, history does have something 
to say to us. It can remind us that the 
simple way of peace was wrong in 1916, It 
was wrong in 1939, and I would say that for 
the same reason it is wrong in 1966. If 
peace is right now, then we never had any 
business in Vietnam in the first place. Some 
say we didn’t. How you resolve this ques- 
tion depends upon your view of the role of 
the United States in the contemporary world. 
Are you one who thinks we should stay 
home and mind our own business? Or 
should we take a hand in the political af- 
fairs of the world? Should we withdraw 
from Germany? From our military bases 
around the world? If not, then why from 
Vietnam? The one question we must an- 
swer is: Where shall we take our stand for 
freedom, even if we have to fight? Where 
shall we say to those who would subvert 
a nation through terror: Beyond this point 
you shall not go. 

We would all say it, I suppose—or almost 
all of us—should terrorists appear in the 
United States, whose purpose was to claim 
this country for the Communists, the Amer- 
ica Firsters, or the Ku Klux Klan. We have 
asserted the right to do this in Europe, and 
there have been few to complain chiefly 
perhaps because we have not had to fight 
in order to doit. Do we draw the line there? 
At the moment we are saying to the Viet- 
cong in Vietnam, “This land you shall not 
bend to your will by terrorizing its people.” 
The origin of the liberation front in the 
revolt against the Diem regime does not alter 
the situation that exists now. The justice 
of the cause that brought the liberation 
front into being does not justify either the 
presence or the methods of the Vietcong and 
the North Vietnamese in South Vietnam 
now. 

We have chosen freedom in Vietnam 
rather than peace. But the trouble is, it 
has never been really clear that our choice 
was freedom for the Vietnamese. It has 
never been clear that we were doing more 
there than fending off the ultimate Commu- 
nist threat to ourselves, with little or no 
thought for the Vietnamese themselves. To 
many, it looked as though we were trying to 
impose a new kind of colonialism on Viet- 
nam as intolerable to most Americans as to 
the Vietnamese. As the weeks and months 
went by, as the war steadily escalated and 
the bombing of North Vietnam increased, 
stopped, and began again, the conscience of 
the American people was increasingly 
troubled. 

Then came the Honolulu declaration. If, 
as that declaration stated, the reconstruc- 
tion of the economy of Vietnam is our aim, 
if a free and independent Vietnam is our 
goal, then we have a role to play in that 
unhappy country that we can defend on prin- 
ciple and point to with pride. 

The administration would have been in a 
far stronger position if it had formulated 
these policies and declared them definitively 
long ago, rather than now, as it appears, 
under the duress of an aroused public 
opinion. But the administration has now 
stated its objectives in Vietnam and now we 
know what they are: (1) to drive out the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese, and (2) 
to help the South Vietnamese to live in free- 
dom, in peace, and in prosperity. We have 
long been engaged in both endeavors and our 
growing success may be seen in the increas- 
ing number of Vietcong defectors now com- 
ing over to the South Vietnam side. These 
defections show that the Vietnamese want 
what we all want—a chance to live in peace 
under a regime stable enough to maintain 
it. 

We have now to remain true to these two 
specific goals, whatever the cost. While the 
military are driving the North Vietnamese 
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and the Vietcong out, let us proceed with 
our program of hospitals, schools, dams, and 
factories. This program we can support with 
all our moral conviction. For every soldier 
we send to Vietnam, let us send a worker for 
AID or one of the several voluntary agencies 
now helping there. For every rifle, let us 
send a plow, for every round of ammunition 
a set of handtools. Let the buildup of 
arms be matched by the buildup of econe 
omy. Let an ever-widening stable social 
order be established in the wake of our 
military successes. Let the world see by 
what we do that we are in Vietnam, not for 
our own good primarily, but for the good of 
the free world as a whole. 

If the Honolulu declaration is our blue- 
print, then our conscience as a people is set 
free again. In the light of that statement, 
amplified by testimony at the Senate hear- 
ings last week, we can support administra- 
tion policiés, despite our abhorrence of war 
and the suffering it brings. We can do so 
because we have been offered a course of 
action dictated by harsh reality, but guided 
by the humanitarian ideals for which we, as 
a people, have always stood. In Vietnam 
today, as so often in the past, we have 
chosen freedom, even in the face of war. 
We have done it because we believe it to be 
the only road to a final lasting peace. 

Prayer: God of men and of nations, lead 
us to the right whence both peace and 
freedom flow. Amen. 


PROPOSED REDUCTION IN THE 
SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, at this 
time I wish to state my opposition to any 
reduction in the school milk program. 

T feel it is an efficient but effective way 
of helping provide a soundly nourished 
youth. in this country. 

In the past decade attention has been 
brought to the need for a healthy young 
America. We have initiated all manner 
of programs, on Capitol Hill and else- 
where, aimed at improving the overall 
physical condition of the Nation’s young- 
sters. 

The school milk program has certainly 
contributed to this. 

For whether we like it or not, too often 
youths not considered financially needy 
are nevertheless nutritionally needy. 
Cash in the pocket does not always mean 
calories in the body. 

The cost of this program is not of such 
magnitude to forestall other major pro- 
grams of importance. The program, in 
fact, is one expenditure where there is 
definitely great value received for the 
dollars spent. 

According to the President's proposal, 
the current appropriation of $103 mil- 
lion for the school milk program across 
the Nation would be reduced $21 mil- 
lion—an 80-percent cutback. 

The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates for this year indicate this program 
will help provide 36.6 million half pints 
of milk for Kansas schoolchildren. Un- 
der next year’s proposal this would be 
reduced drastically—and thousands of 
children would be excluded from it. 

Looking at it financially, it would cost 
Kansas taxpayers nearly $1 million in 
additional revenue to maintain the pro- 
gram as it now operates. 

Here we have a program that is oper- 
ating effectively and without problems, 
and it should be retained. 
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REORGANIZATION OF GOVERN- 
MENT EFFORTS: POLLUTION 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
President yesterday called upon the 
Congress to do something about restor- 
ing the quality of the American environ- 
ment. It was a strong message, but it 
certainly did not exaggerate the urgency 
of this need. It would be impossible for 
that need to be overstated. 

The deterioration of our environment 
has become an extremely serious matter. 
It is something we may have been able 
to ignore or overlook in the past, but it 
is a problem we can ignore no longer. 

For we now possess means to eliminate 
the human race. We normally think of 
this awesome possibility in terms of the 
atomic bomb. Thousands of words have 
been written and spoken about the 
dangers inherent in our use of atomic 
fission. But the poet who said that the 
world will end, “not with a bang, but a 
whimper,” he may have been more 
prophetic than he knew. 

The simple fact is that we now pos- 
sess means more insidious than: the 
atomic bomb to eliminate ourselves from 
the face of the earth. More insidious be- 
cause they are less dramatic, less ob- 
vious, more pervasive, more subtle, more 
a part of our daily existence. The auto- 
mobile, the powerplant, the diesel en- 
gine, and the rest of our industrial 
complex, as it expands to meet the needs 
of increased population, threatens our 
very existence. 

If it is to be used wisely, and by the 
very nature of water itself the attack 
upon pollution must be carried on in the 
context of a unified water conservation 
program. The Department of the In- 
terior has traditionally been concerned 
with the wise conservation and develop- 
ment of our water resources. Assigning 
the war on pollution to the Department 
will complete the gearing up process. 
The full, comprehensive, and concen- 
trated fight to clean up our rivers can 
now begin. 


REPORT BY THE ADVISORY COM- 
MISSION ON £INTERGOVERN- 
MENTAL RELATIONS 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, the re- 
cently issued seventh annual report of 
the Advisory Commission on Intergov- 
ernmental Relations has been receiving 
considerable attention around the coun- 
try. The Commission is a bipartisan 
group charged with exploring problems 
and relations among Federal, State, and 
local governments. It has been my 
pleasure to serve as one of the three Sen- 
ate members of the Commission since its 
inception, along with the junior Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Musxre] and the senior 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Ervin]. 

One of the major dilemmas of our 
Federal system as highlighted in the re- 
cent report of the Commission is de- 
scribed in a recent article in the Idaho 
Evening Statesman by Mr. John Corlett. 
He pleads for greater compassion by the 
Congress towarc the States in the light 
of the efforts they are making to meet 
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their problems. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to place the text of the article at 
this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Idaho Evening Statesman, Feb. 1, 
1966] 


STATES Must SEEK To BE PARTNERS IN FED- 
ERALLY AIDED PROGRAMS 
(By John Corlett) 

The Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations was created 7 years ago by 
Congress with the avowed purpose of creating 
a climate of cooperation among National, 
State, and local units of government. 

It was hoped that the Commission would 
serve as the forum for strengthening the fed- 
eral system whereby there would be a balance 
of power among the Federal, State, and local 
governments. 

The Commission has moved strongly in 
this direction, but in its seventh annual re- 
port, just off the press, it notes that the last 
Congress made some giant steps toward fed- 
eralism by which the National Government 
assumed greater powers. This, of course, 
serves to unbalance the federal system. 

The report noted that the National Gov- 
ernment, by congressional action, moved into 
three fields in which the States heretofore 
held nearly unlimited autonomy—voting 
rights, financing, and administration of the 
public schools, and law enforcement, In ad- 
dition, a bill has been introduced which 
would place the Federal Government squarely 
in the field of State taxation. This would be 
done in the name of “interstate taxation,” 
but the States would lose many of the pow- 
ers they now hold in assessing taxes within 
their own borders. 

The last Congress enacted some 25 grants- 
in-aid programs or major expansions of ex- 
isting programs, including the National Gov- 
ernment’s advent into the three new fields 
listed above. 

It is no wonder that the Commission views 
these steps with some alarm, particularly 
since they all were consummated in such & 
short period of time. 

In the short time it has been in existence, 
the Commission has sought to develop stud- 
ies and programs in which roles of National 
Government, the States, the counties, and the 
municipalities are clearly outlined. The 
Commission, by its very makeup, is not anti- 
Federal or anti-State. Instead its research 
programs are based on the assumption that 
in governmental fields where the Federal 
Government should be supreme, the States 
have no place in them. And conversely, if 
the States have unquestioned dominance in 
other fields, the Federal Government ought 
to stay out. 

But there are so many fields in which all 
the segments of government can play their 
roles in a cooperative manner for the bene- 
fit of the people. The Commission has 
sought above all else to promote these pro- 
grams in order to vitalize the federal system. 

Undoubtedly, the Commission will soon be 
making inquiries into the three fields in 
which the Federal Government has ousted 
the States as lone administrators, with the 
intent of making sure that the States and 
the local units of government retain as much 
Say as possible in them. 

It does no good to moan that the Federal 
Government should not be in these three 
areas because the moves were made with- 
out great outcry from the States and the 
people themselves. 

The Commission, if it is to be effective in 
its avowed purpose of trying to strengthen 
the federal system, must receive all the 
moral support possible from the States, the 
counties, and the cities. 
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Legislatures, county commissioners, and 
the city councils must begin fighting for re- 
tention of their powers and build the neces- 
sary public support for themselves. Con- 
gress listens to strongly expressed public 
opinion. 

This doesn’t mean that the States must 
take an “anti-Federal” stand, but they must, 
as the Commission's report pointed out, seek 
to be “real partners” in the federal system. 

More importantly, they cannot look to the 
Federal Government exclusively for funds 
for public programs, no matter what they 
be, but must share with the Federal Gov- 
ernment in program costs. 

“If the States stand aside and do not 
participate in a massive financial way in 
these p „the Commission said, “the 
problems to which the funds are directed will 
eventually come to be viewed as primarily a 
Federal responsibility.” 

The States have been assuming a greater 
responsibility in the solving of problems in 
this growing age of urbanization. Most 
States are taxing almost to their limit and 
are making far-reaching changes in their 
governmental form. This Congress must be 
made to understand. 


BOB HOPE 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, for 
many years, Bob Hope has been touring 
areas all over the world bringing laugh- 
ter, entertainment, and an all-too-brief 
moment of pleasure to our men, who man 
freedom's battle stations throughout the 
world. 

These trips have been conducted dur- 
ing the Christmas season at a time when 
all of us like to be at home with our 
families. With the lovely family that he 
has, I know it is not easy for Bob to be 
away. Fortunately for our troops, his 
wife and family are most understanding. 

The Congress of the United States, of 
course, is very much aware of Bob’s 
great contributions, and in 1962 enacted 
Public Law 87-478, authorizing the is- 
suance of a gold medal to him in recog- 
nition of his services to the country and 
his work for peace. I would like to ask 
unanimous consent that the law be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 

As all my colleagues know, Bob’s most 
recent trip was to southeast Asia where 
he entertained our young men who are 
doing such an outstanding job resisting 
Communist aggression. Joining Bob 
and also to be congratulated were Jerry 
Colonna, Les Brown and his band, Anita 
Bryant, Jack Jones, Peter Leeds, Kaye 
Stevens, Carroll Baker, Joey Heatherton, 
Dianna Lynn Batts, Fayard Antonio 
Nicholas, and Harold Lloyd Nicholas. 
This trip was a great success and I know 
it helped to convey to our fighting men 
the appreciation of the American people 
for what they are doing. 

The San Diego Union editorially com- 
mented on the Christmas 1965 trip and 
made particular note of Bob’s closing 
words on the Chrysler television special, 
which highlighted the trip. Because I 
believe as did the editorial that Bob’s elo- 
quent concluding statement penetrated 
the confusion that exists in this country 
regarding the role of the United States 
in Vietnam, I requested a complete tran- 
script of his closing remarks so that my 
colleagues and the Nation might benefit 
from them. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial from the San 
Diego Union together with the closing 
television remarks of Mr. Hope be printed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

S.J. Res. 88 


Joint resolution authorizing the issuance of 
a gold medal to Bob Hope 

Whereas moments enriched by humor are 
moments free from hate and conflict, and 
therefore valued by mankind; and 

Whereas Bob Hope has given to us and to 
the world many such treasured moments; 
and 

Whereas he has done so unstintingly and 
unselfishly, with heavy demands on his time, 
talent, and energy; and 

Whereas his contributions over a long 
period of years to the morale of millions of 
members of the United States armed services, 
in addition to those of our friends and allies, 
have been of immediate and enduring value; 
and 

Whereas these contributions have been 
made during Christmas and at other times 
by personal contact in countless miles of 
travel around the globe, to the farthest out- 
posts manned by American youth, during 
times of peace and war, often under danger- 
ous conditions and at great personal risk; 
and 

Whereas while at home he has given firm 
and imaginative support to humanitarian 
causes of every description; and 

Whereas in all this Bob Hope has ren- 
dered an outstanding service to the cause 
of democracy, as America’s most prized “Am- 
bassador of Good Will” throughout the 
world: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, 'That the President is 
authorized to present in the name of the 
people of the United States of America a gold 
medal of appropriate design to Bob Hope in 
recognition of his aforesaid services to his 
country and to the cause of world peace. 

The Secretary of the Treasury shall cause 
such a medal to be struck and furnished to 
the President. ‘There is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated the sum of $2,500 for this 
P 


purpose. 
Approved June 8, 1962. 


[From the San Diego (Calif.) Union, Jan. 24, 
1966] 


THANKS FOR MEMORIES 


About 30 years ago when Will Rogers, en- 
tertainment’s early-day Art Buchwald, died 
in a plane crash, a fellow named Bob Hope 
was breaking into show business in vaude- 

le. 

Today, Hope stands tallest among show 
business personalities with the GI's and 
ex-GI's who look back on dark days the 
comedian filled with laughter—World War II, 
the Berlin airlift, Korea, and the Vietnam 
war—accompanied by Johnny Grant and 
Jerry Colonna, who along with Hope have 
sacrified their holidays over the years. 

Generals, the food, jungle living conditions 
and pretty girls all are foils, and Hope plays 
them like a concert-master as an almost rev- 
erent hush falls over the audience. 

Bob Hope, the true American patriot, came 
through best, however, as he concluded his 
Christmas television special, filmed in Viet- 
nam, to explain his country’s reasons for 
being committed to battle. 

The United States of America is taking a 
firm stand so that all of southeast Asia will 
not be turned into what Bob Hope terms a 
gigantic “cafeteria for communism.” 

Hope expressed the sentiments of the over- 
whelming majority of Americans, chiding de- 
tractors in humorist Will Rogers’ style, as he 
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alternately praised and thanked his GI audi- 
ences for sacrifices they are making for 
freedom. 

He articulated the feelings of all thinking 
Americans, extending most tastefully our 
gratitude to all our fighting forces for their 
perseverance toward a just victory over mili- 
tant Communists trying to impose their will 
on a free people in South Vietnam. 


REMARKS OF Bos HOPE 


You hear a few people say, “Get out of 
Vietnam.” Here are some of our kids who 
are getting out the hard way. You get a 
feeling of humility when you walk through 
these wards and say “hello” to these men. 

This was Christmas Eve at the 3d field hos- 
pital at Tan Son Nhut. And I said to this 
boy, CWO Robert Johnston, from Gordons- 
ville, Va.: * * * “Are you all right?” And he 
pointed to his shot-up leg and said, “I just 
got my Christmas present—I’m going home.” 
We heard none of them complain. It was a 
king-size study in courage. 

And so, we’re on our way home with excit- 
ing memories. We want to thank the De- 
fense Department and the U.S.O. for the 
privilege of meeting some wonderful kids— 
kids who seem to be a lot more optimistic 
about this commitment than a lot of citizens 
here at home. In their everyday job of fight- 
ing this treacherous war, they know there's 
no alternative. They know that in this 
shrinking world the perimeter of war is 
boundless. They know that if they backed 
off from this fight it would leave all of Asia 
like a big cafeteria for the Communists to go 
in and pick up a country at a time. There 
are no reservations in their dedication. Our 
fighting men have confidence in the decisions 
of their leaders. 

It’s hard for them to hear the rumblings 
of peace over the gunfire, but when peace 
comes, they will welcome it. For nothing 
would give them greater joy than to bring 
the gift of freedom to the people of Vietnam. 

Until then, they're ready to lay down their 
lives because they know how lucky we are to 
be Americans—and how very much we have 
to protect. 

It made us proud that we could share our 
Christmas with them. 


FLUORIDATION 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
on the weekend of February 6-8, the Na- 
tional Dental Health Assembly sponsored 
a conference to encourage widespread 
adoption of fluoridation of public water 
supplies in our communities. It brought 
together over 400 national authorities 
representing public affairs, engineering, 
the social sciences, communications, law, 
public health, medicine, and dentistry. 

Sixty million persons live in communi- 
ties that enjoy the benefits of controlled 
fluoridation; yet over two-thirds of the 
Nation’s community water supplies are 
still not treated. Children in fluoridated 
areas have up to 60 percent less tooth 
decay than their counterparts living in 
nonfluoridated communities. 

Among the reports presented at the 
symposium, one was delivered by pollster 
Louis Harris. In his talk, “Controversy 
and Opinions,” Harris analyzes the puz- 
zling question of why community accept- 
ance of fluoridation is discouragingly 
slow despite the fact that a majority of 
the public prefer it. Most polls, accord- 
ing to Harris, show roughly four-fifths 
of the public favoring fluoridation. 

Because by every measure of public opinion 
as we know it, you start out with a vast 
majority in favor of fluoridation—81 percent 
have heard of fluoridation—though I must 
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say only 56 percent think it helps teeth— 
another 23 percent think it purifies water. 
But those who do know about it prefer fluori- 
dation. That is, they think it’s desirable by 
a count of roughly 80 to 20. The National 
Opinion Research Center survey (taken late 
last year) —it's 84 to 16. The Gallup sur- 
vey * * there's a 76 to 24 margin for it. 
And among those who have fluoridation the 
margin rises to 7 to 1. 


What pattern is followed by communi- 
ties faced with the fluoridation issue? 
Social science research, submits Harris, 
has contributed to the understanding of 
this phenomenon. 

First, a profile which I’m sure you're 
familiar with—people who are for fluorida- 
tion are upper-income people, people with a 
rising income, professionals, skilled labor, 
those who are politically aware and active, 
people who are younger in age, men, and 
people with children. Who are less for it? 
People in the lower income groups, people 
with static income from the white-collar 
groups, unskilled labor, people who aren't 
politically aware or active, older people, 
women, and those with no children. 


Harris goes on to say there is “high 
emotion from the opposition” and “low 
emotional appeal” for the supporters of 
fluoridation. He points out that older 
people will always be against fluoridation 
because there is no obvious benefit for 
them. There are other resistances: the 
belief that it is revulsion against the 
scientific revolution is one. Another re- 
sistance, according to Harris, is the op- 
portunity to contest community leader- 
ship, or to combating the establish- 
ment.” The feeling that it is too early 
to accept fluoridation is another point 
often expressed. 

However emotional and intense the 
subject of fluoridation may be, it has 
thus far remained a nonpartisan issue. 
Harris cites a 1964 study which reveals 
that antifluoridation decisions were most 
likely to take place where local govern- 
ments were nonpartisan. He goes on to 
say that the more partisan the govern- 
ment, the more likely referendums would 
pass. 

Conversely, the more partisan the govern- 
ment, where you had referendums, you were 
likely to pass it. Meaning that those whose 
roots go to the political process are more 
likely to take on fluoridation when they 
know darn well they can pass it—and that 
therefore they know how to deliver the goods 
because that’s what they grew up learning 
and that’s how they stay in power. The 
more nonpartisan types tend to feel they 
survive by more nonpartisanship and as a 
consequence don’t really get into the battle. 
Their battling is done behind the scenes and 
not out in the open and unfortunately or not 
most of the fluoridation fights have been out 
in the open. 


In conclusion, Harris recommended 
the use of public opinion research in 
campaigning for the adoption of fluori- 
dation. 


I don't think you've used research prop- 
erly. I don't mean your scientific research; 
you’ve not used public opinion research 
properly * * *. Every election is different. 
I think it’s nonsensical to try to draw a con- 
clusion that all fights for fluoridation are the 
same; each election must be approached as 
different. And once you take that assump- 
tion—that you draw on a cumulative draw- 
ing experience—you'll find you can beat the 
opposition. 
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DR. FLEMMING SUPPORTS FLUORIDATION 


Mr. President, another distinguished 
participant in the conference is a for- 
mer Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, now president of the University 
of Oregon, Dr. Arthur Flemming. As 
both national statesman and community 
leader, Dr. Flemming has been an articu- 
late spokesman in the fight for fluorida- 
tion. He relates briefly the struggle 
fluoridation supporters face in his own 
hometown of Eugene, Oreg. 

Community understanding and accept- 
ance of fluoridation cannot be accom- 
plished solely by support of national or- 
ganizations and conventions. Dr. Flem- 
ming rightly points to “an increased in- 
vestment of time, energy, and money, in 
an educational program at the grass- 
roots.” Characteristics of such a pro- 
gram should include a continuing and in- 
tensive program of education. Dr. 
Flemming warns that too often we dis- 
continue our efforts after an election 
where opponents of fluoridation continue 
an intensive indoctrination campaign. 
Another suggestion, submits Dr. Flem- 
ming, is to extend the educational pro- 
gram to our schools. He recommends 
having the question of fluoridation of 
water supplies used as a national high 
school debate topic. Dr. Flemming 
stresses the importance of promoting 
open debate as being essential to the 
community’s understanding and accept- 
ance of fluoridation. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Dr. Flemming’s address be in- 
cluded in the Record following my re- 
marks. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


TOWARD A NATION oF HEALTH LITERATES 
(By Arthur Flemming, Ph. D.) 


Dr. Diefenbach, Dr. Rhyne, and friends: 
First of all, may I express my very deep ap- 
preciation to those who are responsible for 
developing this program for the opportunity 
of coming here and participating in what is 
certainly a very significant conference. I 
am delighted that I have had the privilege, 
as you have had, of listening to Mr. Rhyne's 
presentation. It seems to me that he has 
underlined points that need to be under- 
lined. He is a very effective advocate in 
behalf of fluoridation. But as I think of 
him, and as I think of the contribution he 
is making to the life of our day, I also like 
to think of him as probably our Nation's, if 
not the world’s most effective advocate of 
world peace through world law, and I am 
sure that many of you have noted the leader- 
ship that he has provided to this movement 
at a very critical time in our history. 

As Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, I backed the Public Health Service 
program for fluoridation of the Nation’s 
water supplies. I was convinced, on the 
basis of the evidence that was presented to 
me, that it would prevent disease. I was 
likewise convinced that it would not impair 
the health of anyone. As I left office, I said 
that I would try to respond affirmatively to 
opportunities that might be presented to me 
to give expression to these convictions. 
This is why Iam very happy to be here with 
you today. 

As a resident of Eugene, Oreg., I soon dis- 
covered that there were many persons at the 
grassroots who did not share my convictions. 
Just before I became a citizen of the com- 
munity, the voters had refused to approve a 
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fluoridation program. In November 1964, 
28,007 of the citizens of Eugene voted on a 
fluoridation proposal, and it was approved by 
a majority of 1,263. But, within a few weeks, 
the opponents succeeded in having the issue 
voted on again at a special election in Sep- 
tember 1965, at which time a majority of 628 
out of a total vote of 11,350 voted against 
fluoridation of our water supply. I might 
just parenthetically say that I was invited to 
participate in a panel discussion on this the 
evening before the first election, but I was 
out of the State and couldn't do it. I was 
then invited to participate in a panel dis- 
cussion on the evening before the second 
election; I was in the city, and I did it. Now 
you can draw your own conclusions. I really 
think it suggests something—and that is, 
that there is some resentment on the part of 
the citizens at the grassroots at what they 
think are the efforts of some of us related 
to the national scene to impose something 
on them. And I think that this is a matter 
that has to be weighed carefully as we carry 
forward our campaign. 

I agree with Mr. Rhyne that we have not 
raised the issue as often as we should as to 
whether or not it is appropriate to subject 
this issue to a referendum. However, I am 
afraid that in the State of Oregon, com- 
mitted as it is to the concept of popular 
government, that we might have a little 
trouble with that issue even in the courts of 
Oregon. You know, in our State, if the leg- 
islature increases taxes in order to get addi- 
tional revenue, the bill does not become law 
until 90 days after the Governor has signed 
it. There’s no such thing as an emergency 
clause, and within that period of time, a 
comparatively small number of voters can 
make sure of the fact that this is voted on 
either at a special election or at the next 
regular election. And as one who is inter- 
ested in the revenues of the State of Oregon, 
from the standpoint of the University of 
Oregon, I can assure you that from time to 
time we find this a little difficult. 

But in any event, let’s take a look at our 
situation from this standpoint of the poor 
results, nationwide, that we have had on ref- 
erendum. What's wrong? To me the an- 
swer is clear. While those of us who believe 
in fluoridation have been obtaining the sup- 
port of national organizations and have been 
talking to one another at conventions, our 
opponents have been doing a more effective 
job at the grassroots. And I believe that we 
must counter, with an increased investment. 
of time, energy, and money, in an educa- 
tional program at the grassroots. 

What should be some of the characteris- 
tics of this program? First of all, I believe 
it should be a continuing program. If the 
issue is going to be on the ballot at a regular 
or special election, we do a pretty good job 
in carrying on an intensive program of edu- 
cation. But after the election, whether we 
win or lose, we drop our educational pro- 
gram for oftentimes a long period of time. 
Our opponents, however, pick up just where 
they left off the day before the election. 
That’s just what happened in Eugene. Our 
opponents were defeated in November 1964, 
and they were at work the day after elec- 
tion, beginning to circulate petitions de- 
signed to get it back on the ballot at a spe- 
cial election. 

I believe that we must do likewise. We 
need to insert advertisements in our news- 
papers and buy time on radio and TV 
throughout the year—not just in connection 
with a regular or special election. We need 
to bring qualified witnesses to our communi- 
ties to speak on the subject on a continuing 
basis. We need the cumulative impact of a 
365-day-a-year educational program, and 
until we carry forward such a program, we 
are not going to improve our batting average 
as far as referendums are concerned. 
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Now the second thing I would like to say 
about this educational program is this: I be- 
lieve that we must develop special educa- 
tional programs for the schools of our com- 
munities. In 1950, the late Senator Taft was 
engaged in a vigorous and intensive campaign 
for reelection in the State of Ohio. I was 
participating with him to some degree in 
that campaign. And I noted that he was 
spending a good deal of time in the last few 
weeks of the campaign speaking at high 
school assemblies. One evening when I was 
with him, I asked him why he was using his 
time in this way. He replied, “I know that 
in many instances the high school students 
will go home and talk at the dinner table 
about some of the points I underlined in my 
talk. I know of no more effective way of 
reaching the voters.” 

I believe that he was right, and I believe 
that the point that he was underlining is 
one that we still need to keep in mind, and 
certainly those of us who are interested in 
fluoridation of water supplies should keep 
it in mind. But at the same time, we must 
keep in mind that we are asking the schools 
to become involved in a very controversial 
and emotional issue within our communities. 
If our side is to be presented, we must help 
the schools make sure that the other side is 
likewise presented. If both sides are fairly 
presented, I have no doubt about the way in 
which the discussion will be directed at the 
family dinner table. 

Why not try, for example, to have the 
question of fluoridation of water supplies 
used as the national high school debate topic 
sometime soon? Some of you will recall that 
the question of health care for the aged was 
used as the national high school debate topic 
in 1963. I believe that this played a major 
role in bringing many persons to the place 
where they demanded action in this area. 
You know, when a topic is selected, a very 
thorough, workmanlike job is done of bring- 
ing together a manual which presents ma- 
terial on both sides of the issue. I think 
that 1 year’s debate on the merits of fluori- 
dation of water in most of the high schools 
of the country would result in large num- 
bers demanding action—not resisting ac- 
tion—on the part of our communities. And, 
of course, comparable efforts should be made 
to introduce the issue to students who are 
attending our colleges and universities. Like- 
wise, I believe that our professional students 
in dental and medical schools should be in- 
troduced to a much greater degree than is 
the case at the present time to facets of 
health education, because they are key peo- 
ple in our communities and oftentimes it 
seems to me they have not been introduced 
as well as they might be to effective methods 
of health education. 

Returning to our educational program 
within the community, I also believe that we 
must arrange for debates on the merits of 
fluoridated water between citizens of our 
communities. I do not believe that we can 
afford to ignore our opposition. I believe 
that we gain nothing—in fact, I think we 
lose—by attempting to ridicule the opposi- 
tion. Some of their arguments have made 
an impact on large numbers of our citizens, 
and we must deal with them on their merits. 

For example, some of our citizens who are 
active in the cause of civil liberties have 
decided to oppose the fluoridation of water 
supplies because they have aceepted the 
argument that it is forced medication. I 
know that within our community you can’t 
assume that the only people who are oppos- 
ing fluoridation of water supplies are the 
extreme right, and that what might be 
termed the liberal element of the com- 
munity are automatically for fluoridation of 
water supplies. I know of one leader in our 
community, who is highly respected, we lost 
at the last election because of her belief 
that there is a conflict between this and her 
concept of civil liberty. The kind of material 
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that Mr. Rhyne has presented to us this 
morning is the kind of material that we must 
present to the citizens of our communities— 
some of them thoughtful, effective leaders 
within our communities. And I believe that 
if we are willing to meet our opponents in 
open, well-run public debates, we can ac- 
complish a number of objectives. 

We can do a better job of introducing our 
citizens to the individuals and organizations 
that support fluoridated water. I feel that 
too often we try to overpower Mr. Average 
Citizen with our impressive endorsement. 
I would like to see us, for example, take more 
time to tell our citizens about the U.S. Pub- 
lic Health Service, the causes in which it 
has been involved, the dedicated services of 
its career personnel, and its 30 years of in- 
vestigation of fluoridated water. We need a 
TV program entitled “The Public Health 
Service Story,” just as we need TV programs 
to tell the story of other agencies of the 
Government. Public Health Service is just 
a name to many of our citizens, instead of 
representing a group of dedicated workers 
who are giving the best years of their lives 
to improve the health of the people of this 
Nation. 

I feel that we can, in open debate, do a 
more effective job of providing the main 
reasons for supporting fluoridated water. 
Our willingness to do it in open debate car- 
ries conviction. Our opponents will ignore 
most of our reasons, because they will not 
be able to refute them. And this will con- 
vey its own message to our listeners, 

Also, I believe that in open debate we 
can do a more effective job of refuting the 
claims of our opponents. We can expose 
their case histories of alleged harm to the 
health of individuals who have lived in com- 
munities wtih fluoridated water. We can 
meet head on the claim that this is “forced 
medication” by using the kind of presenta- 
tion that Mr, Rhyne has given to us. I 
know of no other controversial issue that has 
the kind of court record back of it that this 
one has. Just imagine, 30 times it has been 
tried out in the courts—30 times the courts 
have arrived at the same conclusion. We 
can use that. We can use it more effectively 
than we have, particularly if we acquaint 
ourselves with some of the reasons why the 
courts did arrive at this conclusion. 

Finally, as I think of our educational pro- 
gram, I believe that we must do a better 
job of tailoring our educational programs 
to the conditions that confront us in our 
respective communities. No two communi- 
ties are alike when it comes to dealing with 
this issue. This means that we must in- 
vest money in research which will bring to 
light the behavioral patterns in our com- 
munities. It also means that we must be 
willing to set aside our prejudices as to the 
best way in which to deal with this prob- 
lem and accept the results of research that 
is conducted in our communities designed 
to identify the best approaches that we can 
take in order to achieve the desired re- 
sults. 

Emma Carr Bivins, in her article, “People 
Are Giving Us the Answers,” in the November 
issue of the Journal of the American Dental 
Association, said: “If today’s town can win 
on fluoridation, it may possess the capacity 
to achieve almost any other advance or inno- 
vation it desires.” I agree. I think it’s one 
of the toughest problems that we have in our 
communities today, and if we can solve it, 
it’s going to help us deal with many other 
issues within our communities in a more 
effective manner. 

There isn’t any question in my mind at all 
but that we must move forward in our ef- 
forts to attain fluoridation of the Nation’s 
water supply. We must do so in the interest 
of the health of the citizens of our commu- 
nity; we must do so in order to demonstrate 
that under our form of government, truth 
can and will prevail. 
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May I express, as a citizen, my appreciation 
to each one of you for your ess to 
give the time that you are giving in poo to 
become better prepared to carry forward what 
is certainly a very important crusade as far 
as our Nation is concerned. 


NACD SUPPORTS PROPOSED COM- 
MUNITY DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT 
ACT 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. President, an out- 
standing organization working to con- 
serve our soil and water resources has 
endorsed the new approach to rural 
planning and development proposed in 
the President’s community development 
message and introduced in the Senate 
by Senator ELLENDER. 

The National Association of Soil and 
Water Conservation Districts, in a reso- 
lution at its annual convention February 
6 through 10 in New Orleans, urged early 
and favorable consideration of this leg- 
islation. It noted that the objectives of 
the proposal are consistent with the 
broad conservation and resource goals 
of our soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts throughout the country. 

The district supervisors who are mem- 
bers of this organization are familiar 
with all the problems of local planning 
on a district basis and an endorsement 
from them is highly significant. 

As a cosponsor of this legislation, I 
would like to call this resolution to the 
attention of my colleagues. I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


RESOLUTION 13 


PROPOSED COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT DISTRICT 
ACT OF 1966 


President Johnson has recommended to 
Congress the enactment of legislation en- 
titled “The Community Development District 
Act of 1966.” This would authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to designate, upon re- 
quest, community development districts 
composed of towns and the surrounding rural 
area within normal commuting distance. 

The purpose of these districts—to be gov- 
erned by a board representing county and 
municipal governments concerned—would 
be to coordinate broad community planning 
efforts. They would be eligible for grants 
from the Department of Housing and Urban 
Development and other Federal assistance 
in order to: 

(a) Provide for more equitable participa- 
tion in community development activities 
by all segments of the community; 

(b) Increase the efficiency of the use of 
natural resources on a regional basis; 

(c) Provide for full representation of lo- 
cal governmental units in community plan- 
ning efforts; { 

(d) Improve the relationships between 
rural and urban areas; and 

(e) Facilitate cooperation between all 
public and private organizations engaged and 
interested in community development. 

These goals are in harmony with the broad 
conservation and resource development ob- 
jectives of soil and water conservation dis- 
tricts. 

Furthermore, the establishment of com- 
munity development districts would pro- 
vide a means by which local governments 
could secure comprehensive planning serv- 
ices and special assistance from the Federal 
Government that would enable them to focus 
on natural resource development, as well as 
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other important community needs, and 
make better utilization of the skills, infor- 
mation, resources, and assistance of local 
soil and water conservation districts. 

The NACD supports the passage of this 
legislation and urges early consideration, 
with districts and by the governmental agen- 
cies concerned, of the manner in which soil 
and water conservation districts can most 
usefully contribute to the achievement of 
the objective of this program. 


PROPOSED EXTENSION OF THE 
HATCH ACT TO THE COMMUNITY 
ACTION AND VISTA PROGRAMS 


Mr. MURPHY. Mr. President, on 
February 9, I introduced an amendment 
to the Economic Opportunity Act ex- 
tending the Hatch Act’s prohibitions on 
political activity to the employees of the 
community action and VISTA programs, 
who receive the principal part of their 
salaries from Federal funds. 

As I previously stated, this amend- 
ment was unanimously approved by the 
members of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee and was subsequently 
passed by the Senate during the first 
session. The conference committee un- 
fortunately rejected the amendment. 
Any doubts that members of the confer- 
ence committee had regarding my 
amendment last year should now be re- 
moved, for as the San Diego Evening 
Tribune commented: 

The extra year of experience since Con- 
gress eliminated Murphy’s amendment last 
year should provide ample grounds for keep- 
ing it intact at this time. 


This experience clearly indicates that 
the problem will not vanish on its own 
and action is necessary if we do not want 
to see the program become frustrated by 
political maneuverings. 

In my own State, the problem per- 
sists. In the February 7 edition of the 
Economie Opportunity Report, there is 
an article about the poverty program in 
Los Angeles. This report, Mr. President, 
is prepared by Capitol Publications, 
which is a private independent organiza- 
tion which hopes to become a source for 
information regarding the many pro- 
grams and agencies involved in the eco- 
nomic opportunity program. I wish 
them success, for certainly it will not be 
an easy task to penetrate this maze. I 
ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that an article from the Economic Op- 
portunity Report be printed following 
my remarks. 

Mr. President, I am most encouraged 
with the favorable reception that my 
amendment has received. Particularly 
encouraging is the favorable editorial 
comment. I share the sentiments of the 
Los Angeles Times that the program 
should not be “jeopardized by political 
finagling.“ The Times further states: 

The Johnson administration has indicated 
a desire to divorce the program from politics. 
If that is, indeed, the case, it should have no 
opposition to barring those that operate the 
program from political activity. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the cogent editorials that ap- 
peared in the San Diego Evening Trib- 
une and the Los Angeles Times be 
printed in full at the conclusion of my 
remarks. 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Economic Opportunity Report, 
Feb. 7, 1966] 


Los ANGELES VoTEes To CUT POVERTY PROGRAM 


Los Angeles County supervisors have voted 
to oppose an increase of local funds for the 
poverty program scheduled to take place July 
1, 1967. Growing conflict between the poor 
and the local government over representa- 
tion of the poor in administration.of the 
local community action agency (economic 
and youth opportunity agency) is seen as 
a major cause behind this decision. 

Under existing provisions of the Economic 
Opportunity Act, Los Angeles County is re- 
quired to increase its share of financial back- 
ing for the economic and youth oppor- 
tunity agency from a current 10-percent 
rate to 50 percent after July 1, 1967. County 
supervisors have opposed this increase, claim- 
ing they do not have sufficient funds avail- 
able. 

Behind the supervisors’ decision is a long 
series of clashes dating back to the Watts 
riot, in what seems an unending struggle 
for control of the poverty program in Los 
Angeles. The various groups involved 
political, racial, and ideological—accuse each 
other of trying to use control of the program 
to take political advantage of the poor. The 
final showdown may well come on March 1 
when 1 million poor people in the county will 
go to the polls to elect 7 representatives from 
among their number to serve on the 23-mem- 
ber EYOA board, 

Mayor Yorty, of Los Angeles, has sup- 
ported the move by the county supervisors 
saying the city just doesn’t have the funds 
to afford the increase of 50 percent. Repre- 
sentative AucusTUs Hawxtvs, Democrat, of 
California, whose district includes the Watts 
area, however, claims that Yorty and the 
county supervisors are grasping for control 
of the program without being willing to 
accept the responsibility that accompanies 
control. He added that the city should have 
funds available through savings gained as 
the program takes people off city relief rolls. 
If the city does not use these savings toward 
the program, he continued, then it is using 
poverty funds to subsidize local government. 
Should the county be unwilling to increase 
its commitment, Representative HAWKINS 
foresees a possible decrease to Federal funds 

to the local community action 
project and an increase in other programs 
which are controlled directly by the Federal 
Government through the Office of Economic 
Opportunity. 
[From the San Diego (Calif.) Evening 
Tribune, Feb. 12, 1966] 


POLITICS AND POVERTY PROGRAM 


Senator GEORGE MURPHY, Republican, of 
California, has taken a commendable step 
toward keeping politics out of the poverty 
program. 

He has introduced an amendment to the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 which 
would place executives who receive the prin- 
cipal part of their salaries from Federal pov- 
erty funds under the Hatch Act. This act is 
supposed to prevent politicking by Federal 
employees. 

The Murphy amendment needs to stick 
this time. He introduced a similar proposal 
last year. It was accepted unanimously by 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee and passed the Senate without a dis- 
senting vote. But this much-needed protec- 
tion was cut out in conference. 

The need for keeping politics out of the 
poverty program is plain to see. As Murphy 
said in a letter to his colleagues soliciting 
their support: 

“The war on poverty is in danger of be- 


coming bogged down by bickering and parti- 
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san political activities. This, of course, is 
most regrettable, and I am convinced that 
unless steps are taken to keep the program 
free from politics, the poor will benefit little, 
if any, from the program.” 

The extra year of experience since Congress 
eliminated Murphy’s amendment last year 
should provide ample grounds for keeping it 
intact this time. 


[From the Los Angeles Times, Feb. 14, 1966] 
PROGRAM FOR Poor, Nor PoLTTICOS 


Poverty program personnel would be barred 
from, political activity under a proposal 
offered by Senator GEORGE MURPHY. 

The Senator would amend the Economic 
Opportunity Act to provide that community 
action agency employees who receive more 
than half their salary from Federal poverty 
funds, and employees of the Volunteers in 
Service to America (VISTA) program would 
be placed under the Hatch Act. 

Although the Senator’s concern is pri- 
marily with the community action programs, 
VISTA personnel were included at the sug- 
gestion of other members of the Senate Labor 
and Public Welfare Committee. 

The amendment was approved unanimous- 
ly by the committee last year and passed the 
Senate without dissenting vote. It died, 
however, in conference committees, ostensi- 
bly as the result of White House pressures. 

In the meantime, dissatisfaction with 
functioning of the poverty program has in- 
creased and complaints over unwarranted 
politicking are growing. 

The Johnson administration has indicated 
a desire to divorce the program from politics. 
If that is, indeed, the case it should have no 
objection to barring those who operate the 
program from political activity. 

The Job Corps, which operates under the 
Hatch Act, has largely avoided getting bogged 
down in politics. It would seem logical that 
restrictions imposed on that agency would 
serve an equally useful purpose in the poverty 


program. 

The war on poverty is too important to be 
jeopardized by political finagling. As Sena- 
tor MurPHy emphasizes, the program should 
not be used to enhance the political fortunes 
of a few politicians or a political party. 

Putting poverty workers under the Hatch 
Act will not solve all the problems of the 
program, but it should have a beneficial 
effect. 

Adoption of the Murphy amendment would 
serve notice on poverty program personnel 
that they are there to help the poor, not the 
politicians. 


THE PROPOSED REDUCTION OF THE 
SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, during 
the past month many of us in this Cham- 
ber have spoken out against President 
Johnson’s plans to cut back the school 
milk program for the next fiscal year. 
We have pointed out that to cut back 
such a worthwhile program by 80 per- 
cent simply to finance his war on poverty 
is to take from that which is worthy and 
tried and give to that which is untried 
and may not be worthy. 

Recently we have received notifica- 
tion that the President also reduced the 
funds available for federally impacted 
schools. It is beginning to appear that. 
the President is not leading a war on 
poverty as much as he is leading a war 
on children. 

According to figures released by the 
Department of HEW, Office of Education, 
substantial reductions will be made in 
Public Law 874 funds. These funds are 
used for the operation and maintenance 
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of schools in districts impacted by Fed- 
eral military and civilian activities. In 
South Dakota alone the reduction is 
over $1 million. 

If these proposed cuts go through, 
many of the school districts now operat- 
ing would be forced to eliminate or cut 
back services that they are presently of- 
fering their students. Indeed, it is pos- 
sible that some districts might have to 
close down completely. 

Ellsworth Air Force Base in Rapid 
City, S. Dak., for example, is directly re- 
sponsible for the size of Douglas Inde- 
pendent School District No. 3. Under 
the projected figures this school district 
would stand to lose $223,963. It has been 
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estimated that the figure is four times 
the local ability to raise money to sup- 
port their school program. 

Mr, President, I fail to see any reason- 
able justification for this drastic cut in 
funds. All I can see is injustice tem- 
pered with politics. I see politics be- 
cause these missing funds will ultimately 
end up financing some aspect of the 
poverty program in the vote-heavy 
urban areas. I see injustice because the 
President is penalizing the children and 
the families of those who have already 
made sacrifices. We must keep in mind 
that many of these children are not in 
impacted schools by choice. They are 
in impacted schools because their father 
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serves his country and is stationed at a 
military installation. Or, even worse, 
they have remained behind at the instal- 
lation while their father has gone to 
defend our freedom in Vietman. I would 
hope that the Senate will not allow such 
an injustice to occur and will restore 
the Public Law 874 funds to the present 
authorized level. 

I ask unanimous consent that the pro- 
posed Budget Bureau cuts as compared 
to the Office of Education requests for 
fiscal year 1967 in South Dakota be listed 
at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the table 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Estimated Estimated 
entitle- entitle- 
1967 ments 1967 ments 
Con- ree a, Looe Con- re tae] under 
en pro) entitle- ‘oposed 
Name of school district sonal ments amend- Name of school district É tani ments 8 
dis- under ments dis- under ments 
trict | Publie | to Public trict | Publie | to Public 
Law 874 are in Law 874 | Law 874 in 
y fiscal year 
1967 budget 1967 budget 
Flandreau Paope Sa 1 District No. 3, Moody. 1| $30,612 $10,779 || Hill oe Independent Schoo! District No. 10, Pen- 
-Pierre Independent School trict No. 1, Hughes 1 85, 788 ALBH; nee ak Sa ee idan 2| $11,732 $6, 159 
Ravinia ag Plain Center e ‘School Dis- Cleghorn Common School District No. 85, Penning- 
trict No. 98, Charles Min.. 1 9, 349 r ne se aaa Oana} 2 2, 566 462 
Lake Andes ‘Independent School District, Charles 5 10 6m 8 esi Shannon County Independent School District No. 1 1 pi 
r ER ere acs TE ee ee . 1 853 
Picksto' Independent School District No. 96, Washabaugh Unorganized CSD, Washabaug! 2 15, 948 10,1 
855 harles Mix = NR Rta AT sek RE Ae Rect 1 74, 422 60, 666 || Eagle Butte Independent School Dine No. 3, 5, sah od 
ambesten Independent come District, Brule 1 495 20, 634 C 2) 83,587 , 206 
Buckeye Consolidated No. 13, Hughes . . 1 0 0 || Interior Independent School District No. 55, Jackson. 2] 11,182 8, 161 
Sisseton Independent School D: No. 1, Roberts.. 1 19, 981 6, 467 Bonnett — Independent High School District, 
W. Independent School District No. 98, Charles . Bennett 222202 e ell 2 10, 265 6, 159 
Mix. gb ts ree einige ELT Ren Ee Ap aed een EA 1 7,699 2, 002 white "iver Independent Schoo] District No. 29, 
Blunt Independent School District No. 2, Hughes 1 2, 200 ey pte lee a eS Se ee eee eae 2 42, 894 642 
Harrold Independent School District No. 3, Hughes 1 0 0 Martin —— School District No. 2, Bennett 2 30,979 19, 247 
Pettyabarg ndependent School District No. 1, 1 44.17 be e Independent School District No. 2 7 * 
T „ . RITE ee 2,155 
price Independent School District No. 13, Wal- wodi Independent School District No. 2 * 583 
mat age ETR 3 3 8 > Hr 10; hag ye se Independent School District No. N. yg 
— Common School District No. 83. Charles Mix. 1 13. 18 10, 778 Sorson . car - 1, 408 190 
1 Township Independent School Butriel N No. E Mcintosh Independent School District No. 1, Corson. 2 57,742 x 419 
iy eh a ae yea egal natn elas areas 1 10, 632 7,083 ame indepen: t School District No. 4, Corson... 2 340 49, 118 
Victory Common School District No. 8, Buffalo 1 0 0 t. Charles Common School District No. 101, Greg Gregory. 2 17. 231 242 
SS Ev Se Bi i Poe a te 
Bı mdent 0 or iver ict No, 16, Ziebach......__. 583 
pia Bin Di Na i ipee 85 gis Independent School District No. 36, Fall ‘ 8 aS 
Highmore Independent trict No. e. 0915 lai A [he RIV OP . talnanna 182, 633 142, 204 
Wessington 8 Springs I Independent School District Washington Common School District No. 26, Mellette. 2 s> 849 2 772 
18, Jerauld - . 1 0 0 . — Independent School Distriet No. 37, Fall 2 40805 icto 
Platte pendent 00) 0.07, Charles! [RN 
Mix. ae 00 eel 1 2, 383 0 || Wall Independent School District No. 58, Pennington. 2 3, 300 6; 0 
Keystone Common School District No. 2, Penning- 
Congressional district total 360, 200 174, 302 ton. 2 1 = 2 464 
» 242 
Eo qae Independent School District No. 10, 5 2 4, 949 2250 
al , 
Piedmont School District No. 34, Meade. 2 „ 154 Lawre 2 12, 465 0 
Ra) id icity Independent School District N Oral School District, No. 34, Fall River. P 2 248 1, 693 
Bs Bag Bes ae Erte ey a oA SO 2| 271,299 109, 480 || New Ideal School District No. 112 8 Eyi 2 2 5, 499 4,312 
8 * ndent School District No. 12, Meade 2 101,736 51, 430 |} Reliance Public School District No. 9, Lyman 2 6, 966 3, 388 
Fort Pierre Independent School District No. 1, Stan- z 11000 8 205 Hot Sp Springs Common School District . 1, Fall à 550 . 
Col ‘Brook School District No. 27, Custer- 2| 4.216 3, Deadwood d ‘Independent School District Wo. lüb 7 i 
Todd County Independent School District, Todd. 21 282,291 FIZ, G0 Wh BWC. 5 e 2 
Douglas Independent School District No. 3, Pen- 
LN ee coll TREE SR ST ES LEA 2 1. 002, 313 778, 350 Congressional district total 
Newall Independent School District No. 37, Butte... 2 10,815 3, 388 
Custer Independent School District, Custer 2 18, 514 6, 159 Total, South Dakota. 
“Rapid Valley School District No. 4, Penningto 2 8, 61 3, 541 


JOHN F. KENNEDY ON EDUCATION 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the publi- 
cation today of a most useful book 
serves to remind us of the great strides 
which have been made in education dur- 
ing the past few years. 

The book is entitled “John F. Kennedy 
on Education” and is a definitive com- 


pilation of the late President's speeches 
and writings on that and related subjects 
from his days as a young Massachusetts 
Congressman to his untimely death. 
Mr. O’Hara, assistant dean of the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut School of Law, has 


rendered considerable service in bringing 
together President Kennedy’s many writ- 
ings. He has also ably traced the edu- 
cational influences on his early life and 
the varied actions which Congressman, 
Senator, and finally President Kennedy 
took on behalf of education. 

Our distinguished colleague in the 
House of Representatives, Representa- 
tive JOHN BRADEMAS, of Indiana, has writ- 
ten a preface to this excellent book. 
Since the preface, written by a Repre- 
sentative with a compelling interest in 
improving American education, is a val- 
uable summary of “John F. Kennedy on 


Education,” Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the preface to which 
I have alluded be included at this point 
in my remarks 
There being no objection, the preface 
to the book was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
PREFACE BY CONGRESSMAN JOHN BRADEMAS, 
OF INDIANA 
“Education is the keystone in the arch of 
freedom and progress,” President John F. 
Kennedy told Congress as he began his spe- 
cial message on education of January 29, 
1963. Kennedy went on to present the most 
sweeping program for Federal help to edu- 
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cation ever advocated by an American Presi- 
dent. 

Yet, as Arthur Schlesinger has recently 
reminded us, “Little disappointed the Ken- 
nedys more in domestic policy than their 
failure to make significant progress in Fed- 
eral aid to education.” “A Thousand Days: 
John F. Kennedy in the White House,” 
Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston, 1965, page 662. 

Schlesinger’s judgment, while accurate, 
must be tempered. For less than 3 years 
after Kennedy’s 1963 message, nearly every 
education measure which he had then pressed 
Congress to enact had become law. 

President Johnson's leadership, substan- 
tial margins in Congress committed to edu- 
cation and wideswept public support—all 
these factors helped produce the extraor- 
dinary record of education legislation of 
1963-65: the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, the Higher Education Acts of 
1963 and 1965, the Health Professions Educa- 
tional Assistance Act, and major amendments 
to the Vocational Education and National 
Defense Education Acts, to cite only a few 
of the principal measures. 

William O’Hara’s book, John F. Kennedy 
on Education,” is a valuable documentation 
of the contribution of President Kennedy’s 
leadership to the remarkable educational 
achievements of the 88th and 89th Con- 


gresses. 

For despite the tragedy of the assassina- 
tion and despite the hurdles which frustrated 
the passage of education bills during the 3 
years of his Presidency, Kennedy, by his 
vigorous advocacy of increased Federal sup- 
port of education, helped make possible the 
later achievements. 

By providing excerpts from Kennedy’s pub- 
lic statements on education during his years 
as a Representative and Senator as well as 
during the 1960 campaign and the Presiden- 
tial period, Mr. O’Hara has illumined a sig- 
nificant aspect of Kennedy’s entire political 
career. These speeches and articles reveal 
Kennedy’s continuing interest in education, 
in the broadest sense of the word. They re- 
flect his profound concern with the quality 
of American life, his respect for intelligence 
and ideas, his rapport with the academic 
community, and his preoccupation with the 
problems of young people. 

Again and again Kennedy speaks of im- 
proving the dialog between the politician 
and the scholar, of the responsibility of the 
young to prepare for leadership in a democ- 
racy, of the value of education not only as a 
national resource in the cold war but as 
essential in enhancing the quality of the 
life of the individual. 

Mr. O'Hara, now assistant dean of the 
University of Connecticut Law School, was, 
as counsel to the special subcommittee of 
the House Education and Labor Committee 
from April 1962 to November 1963, a direct 
participant in work on most of the education 
bills Congress considered during President 
Kennedy’s administration and is therefore 
well qualified to undertake this highly useful 
compilation, 

Kennedy’s interest in education as a pub- 
lic issue grew and matured over the years— 
from the Congressman’s proposal to improve 
selection procedures for service academy ap- 
pointments to the Senator’s opposition to the 
loyalty oath requirement in the National 
Defense Education Act to the President’s plea 
to Congress for Federal aid to education 
over a broad spectrum. As a member of the 
two congressional committees with primary 
jurisdiction over education bills, the House 
Committee on Education and Labor and the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Commit- 
tee, Kennedy was exceptionally well schooled 
in the politics of education by the time he 
came to the Presidency. As a legislator, he 
saw firsthand the major obstacles confront- 
ing advocates of education bills: the issues 
of civil rights, aid to church-related schools, 
and Federal control. 
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All these issues are, in one way or another, 
still with us but all have, in at least one 
respect, been overcome: Congress is passing 
major education bills and the role of the 
Federal Government in support of American 
education has grown substantially in the 
last few years. Indeed, during my four 
terms in Congress, especially as a member of 
Congressman Kennedy’s old committee, Ed- 
ucation and Labor (and presently holder of 
his old seat as second ranking member of 
the subcommittee which handles elementary 
and secondary school bills), I have myself 
witnessed this significant change. 

Congress and the American people have 
been taking seriously President Kennedy’s 
observation in his first message to Congress 
on education, on February 20, 1961, “The 
human mind is our fundamental resource.” 
President Johnson has long shared this con- 
viction and the Nation is now investing more 
in this most valuable of all our resources. 
Mr. O’Hara’s book traces the Kennedy com- 
mitment to that investment. 

The book moves from the congressional 
years to the 1960 campaign, and the Presi- 
dential years and concludes with a section 
on that most successful of all John F. Ken- 
nedy’s appeals to American youth, the Peace 


The appendices will be useful to students 
of Kennedy’s domestic policies. They list 
education bills he introduced while in Con- 
gress and those enacted into law during his 
administration. 


A NEW PLANT FOR THE GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE 


Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, 
there has been some discussion recently 
on the Government Printing Office’s an- 
nouncement of plans to construct a new 
plant away from downtown Washington. 

As I am in favor of this decision, I 
should like to call attention to an article 
printed in the ITU Review on January 
27. This article points out in very clear 
and reasonable terms the fact that the 
new plant will serve the interests of 
efficiency and long-term saving. A 
study made by the International Typo- 
graphical Union has revealed that a 
saving of $4.5 million can be made an- 
nually by concentrating GPO activities 
in one building located where more elbow 
room would be available. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in the ITU Review 
of January 27, 1966, entitled “Logic Sup- 
ports New Building for Government 
Printing Office” be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Locic Supports NEw BUILDING FOR GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING OFFICE 

A heated controversy is presently raging in 
Washington, D.C., regarding the Government 
Printing Office. The Public Printer has 
logically outlined plans for abandoning the 
GPo's obsolete four-building complex and 
constructing a new plant away from the 
downtown congestion. 

Opposed to construction of the new build- 
ing is the master printers (nonunion) section 
of Printing Industry of America and, un- 
doubtedly, many agencies of the Government 
which are doing some of their own printing 
and proofreading. The jobs of many of the 
1,800 ITU members employed at the GPO 
are at stake. 

A statement on the proposed GPO reloca- 
tion included the following facts which it 
seems will be of benefit to all ITU members. 
The U.S. Government bureaus, like bureau- 
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crats everywhere, it must be remembered; 
exert a constant pressure for expansion from 
within. Each agency would like to do its 
own printing. They would use clerks, ste- 
nographers, and a miscellaneous potpourri of 
unskilled and semiskilled help to produce 
work of a questionable quality. 

Government Printing Office operations are 
now conducted in a crowded, multistory, 
four-building complex in a congested-traffic 
area and in a location wholly incompatible 
with an industrial operation of this size. 
Insufficient floor space, restricted floor-load- 
ing capacities, limited ceiling heights, and 
narrow columnar spacing prohibit efficient 
placement of key production equipment, 
restrict the free flow of work in progress, 
and prevent raw-stock storage and interim 
storage at, or near, production points. 


TENUOUS MATERIALS HANDLING 


Because of insufficient warehouse space at 
this site, about half of the GPO’s daily stock 
intake of from 16 to 18 freightcar loads of 
paper are received and rehandled from a 
warehouse located 15 miles from the GPO, 
and also from two other locations in the 
metropolitan area of the city. These factors 
impose an almost insolvable logistic problem, 
faced every working day, but the worst is 
yet to come, 

The major portion of paper received at the 
main plant must be lowered five levels and 
power-trucked through a tunnel under North 
Capitol Street connecting the receiving ware- 
house with production areas in Building No. 
3. Here it must be elevator-lifted as many 
as six levels before being placed at points of 
use in this building. 

A careful study was conducted to analyze 
the possibility of acquiring additional space 
at the present location of the GPO. This 
study revealed that while more room was 
available, raw materials would still have to 
be handled from the receiving point in the 
warehouse building across North Capitol 
Street and trucked under the street and 
thence to points of use at the space added at 
this location. 


NEED 27 FREIGHT ELEVATORS NOW 


Complete dependence upon 27 freight 
elevators for movement of paper and partially 
completed work significantly retards efforts 
to streamline production operations. Safety 
hazards and greater than normal spoilage of 
both materials and products are created by 
multiple movements of paper and crowding 
skid storage into work areas. It was deter- 
mined, after analyzing the results of this 
study, that the only permanent and practica- 
ble answer to the GPO’s perplexing space and 
logistics problems would be relocation to an 
efficiently designed and engineered two-story 
facility. 

Therefore, in 1963, the Public Printer sub- 
mitted to the Joint Committee on Printing 
plans for such relocation, and asked that the 
$6,450,000 which the Congress had author- 
ized for an annex to the present four- 
building complex be returned to the Treasury. 

With the new building, as proposed by the 
Public Printer, all materials handling would 
be confined to the ground level. Transpor- 
tation of stock, therefore, would be only on 
a horizontal plane from receipt of paper 
through succeeding printing and binding 
operations and, finally, to shipping and de- 
livery. This is the key factor to the sub- 
stantial savings expected of this plan. 

RECOMMENDED BY PUBLIC PRINTER 

Lighter supporting operations, including 
administrative offices, could then be ar- 
ranged over this area on the second level. 
Because of the economies which could be 
realized by operating in a two-story build- 
ing, the Public Printer felt it was incumbent 
upon him to recommend this course of 
action. 

The cost of new facilities for the GPO, in- 
cluding the two-story. building, is estimated 
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at about $47 million. An annual saving of 
$3 million is anticipated in comparing pres- 
ent operating costs with the costs of produc- 
tion in the two-story building. An addi- 
tional fringe benefit, that of vacating much 
needed downtown office space for more ap- 
propriate use, is estimated to be worth an 
additional $1.5 million. This makes a total 
of $4.5 million that can be saved annually 
by moving the GPO to an area where elbow 
room would be available. 

Cost of the project would be recovered 
from the savings in about 10 years. And 
after the cost was recovered, the savings 
would continue to be returned for many 
years tocome. The project, incidentally, has 
been authorized by both the House and Sen- 
ate Public Works Committees. 

The GPO expects to continue its long-es- 
tablished policy of buying specialty printing, 
and book and job printing which lends it- 
self to procurement from commercial sources, 
consistent with law and the prudent expend- 
iture of public funds. In the last fiscal year, 
more than 40 percent of the total volume of 
printing and binding ordered from the GPO 
was obtained from the commercial printing 
industry. 

Whether the GPO moves to a new build- 
ing or stays in the present complex there will 
be no change in the GPO’s procurement of 
commercial printing. The question is simply 
whether to continue to operate in the pres- 
ent inadequate and obsolete plant, with its 
concomitant needless loss of $4.5 million 
per year, or construct a modernly designed 
and engineered building and effect that sav- 
ing. 


Has AGRICULTURE COME TO A 
TURN IN THE ROAD? 


Mr. HRUSKA. Mr. President, during 
the past week, it was my privilege to 
share the speaking platform at the 1966 
annual convention of the National Live- 
stock Feeders Association in Omaha with 
Mr. Carroll P. Streeter, editor of the 
Farm Journal. 

As most Members of the Senate know, 
the Farm Journal is one of America’s 
outstanding agricultural publications. 
Its large circulation and the high respect 
for its accuracy and objectivity make its 
editorial voice one of the most authori- 
tative in its field. 

Mr. Streeter’s thoughtful address, 
“Have We Come to a Turn in the Road?” 
left a deep impression on those at the 
convention, including this Senator. 

Based on his 39 years of experience as 
a reporter and editor of this highly re- 
spected publication, Mr. Streeter was able 
to present an accurate and revealing de- 
scription of agriculture in our country to- 
day and its prospects for the future. 

He laid particular stress on the fact 
that farm surpluses, a problem which has 
been plaguing American agriculture for 
decades, have largely disappeared. In 
fact, just the reverse is happening, short- 
ages are beginning to appear. Mr. 
Streeter then made a thorough analysis 
of the conditions which have resulted in 
this dramatic turn of events. 

In detailing world agricultural produc- 
tion trends and contrasting them with 
world population trends and projected 
needs for food, Mr. Streeter brought 
home a point which presents our coun- 
try and the Congress with a most seri- 
ous and challenging situation. He said: 

The people who control farming in the 
United States are going to do much to shape 
the destiny of the world. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Mr. Streeter’s remarks entitled, 
“Have We Come to a Turn in the Road?” 
be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 

Have WE CoME To A TURN IN THE ROAD? 
(By Carroll P. Streeter) 

(Eorron's Nore.—An address by Carroll P. 
Streeter, editor of Farm Journal, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., at the 1966 annual convention of 
the National Livestock Feeders Association, 
Omaha, Nebr., February 16, 1966.) 

The title of my talk, “Have We Come to a 
Turn in the Road?” is phrased as a question. 
But actually there is no doubt about it. We 
have come to a turn, all right, and it’s a 
momentous one. 

On the one hand, farming in this country 
is coming over the top of the hill, and pros- 
pects have never looked so bright. At the 
same time millions of people in half the 
world face the very real threat, not too far 
off, not just of continued hunger but of 
actual starvation. 

I want to discuss both the bright and the 
dark sides of the picture and then suggest 
some things I believe we need do if we are 
to keep either our own prosperity or help 
others. 

On the domestic farm scene when have we 
ever done better? In a business as big as 
agriculture, extending to every nook and 
corner of the United States and involving 
some 250 commercial products or more, 
things are never good all over at the same 
time. But neither are they bad all over at 
once. In the 89 years I've been roaming 
over this country as a farm magazine man 
I've never seen sO many farmers and ranch- 
men doing so well at any one moment as 
this morning in February of 1966. 

Farm income is at record heights. 

The surpluses of food we've worried so 
much about in recent years have largely dis- 
appeared; some have vanished completely. 
We're short right now of dried milk, rice and 
anything containing protein (except soybeans 
where we might have a small carryover). 
Feed grains, of which we had an 85 million 
ton excess in 1961 have been fed down to 
55 to 60 million tons by now—not far above 
what we should prudently carry as a reserve. 

Something dramatic has happened to 
wheat, which for years has been the big 
villain in the food surplus picture. 

About a year ago Farm Journal carried an 
article by Karl Hobson, of Washington State 
University, a leading authority on the wheat 
situation, reporting that the world wheat 
surplus was disappearing. It was news that 
surprised most of us. 

In a recent dispatch to us Hobson now 
warns that the day of a severe shortage is 
drawing closer. In fact, he says, “the world 
right now is eating on borrowed time.” For 
6 years now the world has been consuming 
wheat faster than it raised it. The carryover 
in the four major exporting countries—the 
United States, Canada, Australia and Argen- 
tina—will be 1.2 billion bushels, nearly all of 
this in the United States and Canada. 

“In the view of many,” says Hobson, “this 
is about as low as we dare let the carryover 
get in today’s world. 

“As for the United States,” he continues, 
“our carryover next July 1 (providing ship- 
ping restrictions are removed) is likely to be 
about 650 million bushels. This is about 
what we need for a strategic reserve, an 
amount below which we should never allow 
our stocks to fall.” 

So that’s what’s happening to our sur- 
pluses. 

Meanwhile our exports, both for dollars and 
for free, are at record heights and before 
long should hit $7 billion a year. Right now 
we export the produce from one acre in every 
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four of our cultivated land. In fact, it may 
well be that the best possibilities for growth 
in American agriculture from here on will 
lie abroad, not in the United States—a fact 
that more farmers need to wake up to. 

In recent decades there has been a heavy 
exodus of people out of farming, and it is 
well known that by now farmers constitute 
only 7 percent of the population. To hear 
some people tell it you’d think this had been 
a calamity. Actually it has been for some, 
but for those who are left it has been a boon. 
It has simply meant fewer people cutting up 
an ever larger pie and getting larger slices. 

Meanwhile the pie itself gets bigger every 
year. It has to, of course, when we have some 
8,000 more people in this country sitting 
down to the breakfast table every morning— 
to say nothing of huge numbers abroad. 

You know how bright the prospects look 
in the livestock business. Supplies are not 
only moderate but appear likely to stay that 
way, particularly in the beef world. For 
the present and the immediate future there’s 
no threat of consequence from imports. De- 
mand is at record levels not only here but 
in Western Europe and England. The live- 
stock economy as a whole is robust, with 
nothing but good times immediately ahead. 

The fact is, then, that farming in this 
country is coming into a new day. Not only 
is it a growth industry, but it is moving 
into stronger hands every day. There will 
be ups and downs, as there always have 
been, but if we can avoid a depression, a 
calamitous drought, serious inflation, or a 
major war the future is brighter than it ever 
has been for farmers who have the intelli- 
gence and the capital to stay in the game. 

Contrast that with what's happening in 
the hungry half of the world. While we sit 
here in the glow of good times there’s a 
crisis of truly alarming proportions loom- 
ing in most of Asia, Africa, and the northern 
part of Latin America, where over half the 
world’s people live. And it's going to affect 
each one of us, even though we live here 
and have plenty to eat. 

These people aren't going to starve quiet- 
ly. The desperate chaos that would result 
would make Vietnam look like a neighbor- 
hood argument. Some of you have boys in 
Vietnam this morning. You don't have to be 
told that what happens half way around 
the world affects you. You not only send 
boys to fight in a far-off jungle; you send a 
lot of tax money to support both a war 
and a food-aid program. And if the Com- 
munists, who thrive on this kind of misery, 
can take over huge chunks of the world, a 
piece at a time, someday our own security 
right here is threatened. 

What's happened to pose this threat of 
mass starvation? We haven't been hearing 
about it, until lately anyway, and even now 
most of us haven’t waked up to it. 

In the 1950's we seemed to be making some 
gain in the race to feed the world’s peo- 
ple. We know now that the gain was tempo- 
rary. DDT had killed malaria mosquitos 
and thus opened up farming in large regions. 
Big irrigation projects had brought other 
land into production. The benefits of both 
were realized some years ago. 

About the year 1958 the tide began to 
turn. By 1960 we were definitely losing in 
per capita food production in the world, 
and the gap is steadily widening. The far- 
ther into the sixties we get the more fright- 
ening the picture becomes. 

Opening up new land has always been the 
chief means of getting more food in needy 
areas. But now the hungry half of the 
world is running out of new land to farm. 
That’s the first big happening. The second 
is that since World War II the boom in popu- 
lation—in the same part of the world that’s 
out of land—has been fantastic. Much lower 
death rates plus higher birth rates account 
for it. 
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This statement from Lester Brown, staff 
economist in the USDA and an expert in 
these matters, makes the picture clear: 

“From the beginning of the human race 
until 1960,” says Dr. Brown, “world popula- 
tion built up a little more than 3 billion 
people. Barring something drastic, by the 
year 2,000—34 years from now— we'll have 
another 3 billion. We will double what it 
took millennia to produce. In just 34 years, 
then, we will need to double world food out- 
put, even to continue at today's inadequate 
dietary levels.” 

We might do it if the land were where the 
people will be, but it isn’t. Asia, for ex- 
ample, has 56 percent of the world’s people, 
only 31 percent of its arable land. The 
productive part of the world is in the North 
and South temperate zones, but both the 
density of population and the lowest-yield- 
ing agriculture happen to be in the tropics. 

The tropical parts of the world have in- 
creased yields per acre only 7 percent, as com- 
pared with 107 percent in North America. In 
the 1930s six big regions had grain to export. 
Today only two have any to spare—North 
America and Australia-New Zealand. 

It’s a sobering thought, and one that hasn’t 
occurred to most of us, that the United 
States has about the only surplus of good 
land anywhere in the world. The 57 million 
acres that we have on the shelf, either 
through a Soil Bank or annual crop-control 
programs, constitutes the world’s only safety 
valve. 

The people who control farming in the 
United States are going to do much to shape 
the destiny of the world. Had you realized 
that this is you? 

We're hearing a great deal these days—and 
will hear more—about taking this idle land 
back into production to feed the world’s 
hungry. Many people are saying that it’s 
ridiculous, even criminal, to let this good 
farm land sit here doing nothing when the 
world is so short of food. 

Senator McGovern of South Dakota and 
Congressman HAROLD COOLEY, chairman of 
the House Agriculture Committee, are among 
the leaders in Congress who are talking about 
this. 

It’s an appealing idea of course: put this 
land back into production thus increasing 
our own business; get rid of the Government 
controls nobody likes; possibly spend no more 
money than present farm programs cost us; 
and feed the hungry. There's something 
here to appeal to just about everybody. 

The trouble is the answer isn’t that sim- 
ple—it would be nice if it were. 

For one thing, the hungry countries can’t 
presently take in and distribute much more 
food than we are sending now. No country 
that can use more food is going without it. 
Before these nations can use more they'll 
have to develop ports, transportation facili- 
ties, and a distributive setup. 

Indiscriminate dumping of huge quanti- 
ties of our surplus foods could well do more 
long-range harm than good. It could 
smother markets over there just when farm- 
ers of these countries are struggling to get 
on their feet. Furthermore it could encour- 
age some of these nations to go right on 
depending on us for food while continuing 
to turn their own scant resources to military 
buildups and attempts at industrialization. 
That's been one of the problems thus far. 

What then is to be done? 

Well first, we'll have to continue to send 
food from here—better food, enriched with 
vitamins and minerals, and probably even 
more of it than now. It should be the food 
people need—not just what we want to get 
rid of. It should be food especially for chil- 
dren, for nutritionists say that a child seri- 
ously malnourished up to age 6 is maimed 
for life, mentally as well as physically. 

Second we'll need to do a lot more than 
we're doing already to step-up food produc- 
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tion over there, where the hungry people 
are. That's the only real answer, for we 
certainly can’t feed the world from here. 
If there’s not much more new land that can 
be brought in, the only answer is to increase 
production per acre on the land there is. 
It will be a long, slow process, for it involves 
more than seed fertilizer, machinery and 
technical know-how. Those things can be 
supplied fairly easily. It depends first on 
such things as achieving stable government; 
a private enterprise system; a market econ- 
omy in which a farmer can sell something, 
not just raise enough for his own subsist- 
ence; education; health; credit; roads and 
waterways. It means changing attitudes, 
traditions, and taboos built up over the cen- 
turies. 

Because the process will be slow and be- 
cause the need is so imminent, there’s not a 
moment to be lost. Within 10 or 15 years 
we may need all of our own idle land back 
in production—those 57 million acres men- 
tioned a moment ago that are the world’s 
only land in reserve. By that time we've 
got to have agriculture in the hungry world 
on its own feet if a very large number of our 
fellow human beings are to escape starvation. 
That’s the span of time we have to work 
with. It isn’t much and it may not be 
enough. 

This is one reason why we're going to have 
to be a lot tougher in dispensing foreign aid 
than we have been. Too often we have said 
in effect, “Here it is, take it and do what you 
want with it.” From now on we are going 
to have to require, in return for our help, 
that the hungry countries turn their first 
energies to building up their own agriculture. 
You wouldn’t think they would have to be 
forced to do it, but apparently that’s the 
case. I’m glad to say that at long last, we 
have begun to toughen our give-away pro- 
grams: It certainly seems high time. 

There’s a third big thing to be done and 
that’s slow down population growth. It’s 
as important as stepping up food production. 
I am happy that here there is something 
encouraging to report. 

Maybe you saw an article in the February 
Farm Journal entitled “A Loop That Can 
Shake the World.” If you didn’t, let me take 
just a minute to tell you about it. 

The Lippes Loop, as it’s called, is a ridicu- 
lously simple, inexpensive contraceptive that 
even the poorest and most illiterate and most 
undisciplined people in the world can use. 
It is named after a young American doctor, 
Dr. Jack Lippes, of the University of Buffalo. 

Actually it is nothing but a little zig-zag 
piece of plastic, an inch and a half long that 
looks about like a piece of doorbell wire. A 
doctor inserts it in a woman's uterus and as 
long as it’s there she will not conceive. If 
she want children later she simply has the 
doctor take the loop out and she can have 
them. About 15 percent of women can't 
retain the loop or must have it removed but 
for the remainder it is 98 percent effective. 
It requires no attention, causes no discom- 
fort, and there’s no danger to health. It can 
be put in and forgot about. And it costs 
only a dime. Contraceptive pills, on the 
other hand, cost about $24 a year, and have 
to be taken regularly. 

We said in Farm Journal that perhaps 
this little loop will have more impact on the 
world than the atom bomb—and it just 
might. 

Indian Government officials think that it 
could bring India’s population problem under 
control in 10 years. There’s a factory there 
now turning out 14,000 a day. 

In Korea, Formosa, Chile, Jamaica, Nepal, 
and many other overpopulated parts of the 
world hundreds of thousands of these loops 
are in use today, and millions will be to- 
morrow. They're even being used to limit 
the number of sacred cows which are such 
a scourge in India. 
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So far in this talk we have talked about 
our own booming farm economy and the dire 
food picture in the hungry world. But what 
do we need do at this juncture to keep 
America strong? Unless this country stays 
sound and vigorous we can neither protect 
what we have nor effectively be our brother's 
keeper elsewhere. 

There are three distinct threats that I 
believe you as livestock men, and everybody 
else in rural America, need be concerned 
about. Certainly they should interest you as 
citizens, but also as livestock feeders, for 
sooner or later they will affect your business. 

The first is the reapportionment fight now 
going on in Congress. 

Until recently you had the right to decide 
how to choose your own legislatures—a priv- 
ilege Americans have enjoyed since the 
founding of the Constitution. But on June 
15, 1964, the Supreme Court of the United 
States took away your right to choose. It 
said that henceforth both houses of State 
legislatures must be apportioned on the 
basis of population. No longer would geog- 
raphy count for anything in selecting the 
State senate. 

Now it may be that the people of some 
States will want it that way. But it may 
also be that the citizens of some States won't. 
The point is they won't get to decide. A 
Court down in Washington has decided it 
for them. 

Senator DRKSEN, of Illinois, now has a 
constitutional amendment before the Sen- 
ate to let the people decide in a popular 
referendum how they want their own legis- 
latures constituted. “In a country such as 
America,” he asks, “is there something wrong 
with letting the people decide?” Well, is 
there? 

If you are interested in protecting one of 
your most basic rights, write to your Senators 
and Congressmen and tell them you want 
them to vote for the Dirksen amendment. 
And do it right now. 

A second threat I would mention is infia- 
tion which, if we get enough of it, could 
wreck our economy and the livestock busi- 
ness right along with it. The cause of in- 
fiation is simple: It’s too much money and 
credit chasing too few goods. Too much 
money is caused largely by Government 
deficit spending. Too much credit is due to 
making borrowed money too cheap. The 
Goverment can cure the first by cutting 
down its spending on things that we can 
either forgo or at least postpone. The Fed- 
eral Reserve System can control the second 
with tighter fiscal policies. 

The economy is near the bursting point 
right now. Unemployment is at an alltime 
low. Many industries are running at 
capacity. Besides which we happen to have 
an expensive war on our hands, and it’s get- 
ting more expensive every day. We hear 
about the war on poverty, but isn’t one 
war at a time enough? 

Wouldn't it be only sensible under such 
conditions to let most of the Great Society 
projects wait? If you think so, that’s an- 
other thing you can tell your Senators and 
Congressmen. You can take care of that and 
reapportionment for the price of one postage 
stamp. 

The third threat creeps up on us gradually, 
yet as inexorably as an incoming tide. It is 
the steady trend toward a paternalistic gov- 
ernment—or, as somebody called it, the all- 
mothering state—which would take over our 
problems and us right along with it. 

An amazingly perceptive French philos- 
opher named deTocqueville saw the danger 
when he came over here to study democracy 
in America a good many years ago. When 
citizens become wards of the state, he 
warned (and I quote) “the will of man is 
not shattered, but softened, bent, and 
guided. Such a power,” he said, “does not 
destroy but it enervates, extinguishes and 
stupifies a people till the nation is reduced 
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to nothing but a flock of timid and indus- 
trious animals of which the government is 
the shepherd.” 

If you think he was exaggerating look 
around and see what is happening today, 
You won't need to look further than agricul- 
ture, where more and more farmers continue 
to get more and more of their income from 
Government. With one hand the Secretary 
of Agriculture beats down market prices for 
grain by dumping Government stocks while 
offering farmers bigger Government hand- 
outs in the form of direct payments with the 
other. A little at a time he gets a little 
stronger grip on American agriculture. He is 
more firmly in control of more farmers this 
year than he was last year. Even livestock 
feeders are affected. The Secretary has a lot 
to do with what they pay for feed. 

Most all of us agree that everybody in this 
country should have a fair chance at health, 
education, and a job. We've accepted social 
security for the aged as a good thing. We 
know there are some social programs such as 
education, public health, and care of the poor 
that the individual cannot provide for him- 
self that Government has to. Most of us 
believe in Government supports in agricul- 
ture to stabilize grain markets from tem- 
porary gluts and to stabilize markets tem- 
porarily. 

But beyond that what? Do you want to 
go on down the path—which we are unde- 
niably on now—toward the welfare state and 
socialism? Or do you want, enough to fight 
for it, a country in which the individual 
citizen stands on his own two feet, makes his 
own decisions, controls his own business and 
keeps government servant not master? 
Which turn of the road do you prefer for you 
and your children from this point on? 

That, gentlemen, just may be the most 
important question of all. 


TROUBLE AHEAD IN LATIN 
AMERICA? 


Mr. CHURCH, Mr. President, a re- 
spected Catholic journalist, who has 
written about Latin America for many 
years, interviewed scores of Latin Amer- 
ican bishops, advisers to bishops, and 
newsmen at the recently concluded Vat- 
ican Council and during an earlier tour 
of Latin America. He reports a very 
widespread anti-American feeling with 
the right, center, and left of the Latin 
political spectrum. 

What accounts for such a widespread 
alienation? The writer, Mr. Gary Mac- 
Eoin, sums it up as follows: 

What [Latins] do not understand is how 
Washington can confine its concern to the 
military elements of the equation “The dic- 
tatorship holds back the explosion, but if 
the social and population pressures con- 
tinue to mount, as they are mounting, the 
day of the catastrophic release has to come,” 
one bishop told me. 

You provide a breathing space in which 
to work frantically for social progress, and 
then you fritter it away in business as usual. 


It may be, Mr. President, that the ob- 
servers whom Mr. MacEoin quotes have 
our policy somewhat out of focus, but if 
politics is the art of the possible at 
home, it is also the art of the realistic 
abroad, and part of this realism should 
be to see ourselves as others see us. 

The salient fact is that our Latin 
friends are concerned, and they have 
reason to be. As Mr. MacEoin says, 
“They find the U.S. public bored with 
Latin America while concerned about 
less urgent problems of their own coun- 
try and the other continents.” 
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Mr, President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article, “Have We a Latin 
American Policy?” which appeared in 
the February 11 issue of the newspaper 
of the Catholic Diocese of Boise, the 
Idaho Register, be printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Have WE A LATIN AMERICAN POLICY? 
(By Gary MacEoin) 

“Virtually everywhere, from the top to the 
bottom and from the right to the left 
a general distrust and suspicion of the John- 
son administration and a very wide anti- 
American feeling.” 

That is what Columnist Walter Lippmann 
found on a recent trip to South America. 
Our relations with the Latin Americans con- 
tinue to deteriorate, he sums up. There is 
“an urgent, almost desperate, need for change 
at the highest levels in Washington.” 

In Rome, during the last session of the 
council, I talked to scores of Latin American 
bishops, advisers to bishops, and newsmen. 
Almost without exception, the views they 
expressed to me confirm the conclusion 
which Lippmann has now reached. They 
find Washington talking rapid social prog- 
ress while ready to use force to block social 
change. 

They find the U.S. public bored with Latin 
America while concerned about less urgent 
problems of their own country and the other 
continents. Earlier in 1965, I had made a 2- 
month tour of nine Latin American coun- 
tries, and what I then saw and heard fell into 
the same pattern. 

The intensified anti-U.S. sentiment does 
not flow merely from our sponsorship and 
support of military dictatorships. Many are 
willing to concede that tough controls are 
needed to end inflation and corruption, and 
to accumulate capital by curbing the anti- 
social spending of the wealthy. 

What they do not understand is how Wash- 
ington can confine its concern to the military 
elements of the equation. “The dictatorship 
holds back the explosion, but if the social 
and population pressures continue to mount, 
as they are mounting, the day of the cata- 
strophic release has come,” one bishop 
said to me, 

“You provide a breathing space in which 
to work frantically for social progress, and 
then you fritter it away in business as usual.” 

As for the Alliance for Progress, few take it 
seriously these days. “Try to look honestly 
at the economic facts,” another bishop said 
to me. “The aid you offer bears no realistic 
relationship to the needs nor, indeed, to your 
ability to help. The strings attached have 
become chains. 

“Only US. big business benefits. Each 
year the gap between our living stand- 
ards and yours grows wider. Each year, you 
withdraw more capital in interest, dividends, 
repatriation of principal and inflated prices 
for the goods we must import than we get 
for our exports plus Alliance aid. 

“Our capital needs for development grow. 
Our available capital diminishes, This is 
something we long suspected, but now it is 
fully documented by United Nations studies.” 

The mood of these and other speakers was 
one of sorrow more than anger. “We are 
going to transform Latin America,” one said 
to me. 

“We have no choice. If you lack the en- 
lightened self-interest to help us, we'll do it 
in spite of you and—if necessary—against 
you.” 

The confidence that Latin America can 
transform itself by its own efforts is some- 
thing new. Several bishops expressed it to 
me, usually in the context of what the Coun- 
cil said in Schema 13 on man’s new realiza- 
tion of his powers, of what the Brazilians 
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call conscientizacao, 
group awareness, 

“Passivity is a thing of the past,” an arch- 
bishop told me. “Even at the lowest levels, 
people are rapidly growing aware of what is 
happening in the world and what can hap- 
pen in their own backyard.” 

“If the people in the United States ever 
find that out,” I suggested, “they will be 
mightily relieved to know they don't have 
to underwrite the transformation.” 

“That is for them to decide,” he answered, 

“They have at least two case histories in 
this century of rapid development without 
external help. A preliminary step is to seize 
all fixed assets and to suspend practically all 
trading with the outside, Your businessmen 
won't like that. 

“Next comes the stage of zenophobia, then 
that of aggressiveness, then the need for 
nuclear bombs along with the ability to 
manufacture them. No, I don’t think there 
is much reason to be relieved at the pros- 
pect.” 


the development of 


RETREAT ON REDWOODS 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, this 
morning’s New York Times carries an 
editorial, “Retreat on Redwoods,” con- 
cerning S. 2962, the administration’s bill 
to create a Redwood National Park, in- 
troduced Wednesday by the distinguished 
senior Senator from California [Mr. 
KucHEL]. I wish to comment on the edi- 
torial and on the issue but first I ask 
unanimous consent to insert the editorial 
at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RETREAT ON REDWOODS 


In his message on conservation yesterday, 
President Johnson put forward an excellent 
program to combat water pollution, on which 
we will comment later, and he reaffirmed 
his support for several desirable bills now 
pending for national parks and seashores. 

But on one of the most controversial of 
current issues in this fleld—the size of the 
proposed Redwood National Park in north- 
ern California—his stand is a sharp dis- 
appointment. 

For some months the administration has 
been wavering between two plans. One, 
embodied in a bill by Representative 
CoHELAN, of California, would establish a 
90,000-acre park. More than a score of House 
Members have introduced similar bills. The 
alternative plan drafted within the Interior 
Department provided for a drastically smaller 
park. It would have afforded no protection 
to Redwood Creek Valley, which has the best 
surviving stand of primeval redwoods. But 
it would have been much more acceptable 
to the commercial interests that want to saw 
these ancient trees—some of them more than 
2,000 years old—into lumber for use as build- 
ing material, fenceposts, and similar pur- 
poses. 

Public protests against this timidly con- 
ceived, grossly inadequate plan led to the 
last-minute “compromise” which the ad- 
ministration sent to Congress yesterday. It 
is a compromise that will satisfy no one who 
understands the values at stake in the pres- 
ervation for all time of these unique, mag- 
nificent trees. We note with surprise and 
regret that Senator KucHe. of California 
has agreed to sponsor this highly unsatis- 
factory bill, and with even more surprise 
and regret that Secretary Udall lends his 
reputation as a conservationist to such an 
unworthy compromise, 

Only 43,000 acres are to be included in 
this proposed park. Since this acreage in- 
cludes two existing State parks, little more 
than half of the land would be newly pro- 
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tected. Moreover, fewer than 7,000 acres 
would consist of primeval redwoods. The 
Redwood Creek Valley would remain avail- 
able for private exploitation—except for one 
pathetically small enclosure of 1,400 acres, 
isolated from the rest of the park, 

Buying up these redwood lands from pri- 
vate owners would be expensive, but dollars 
cannot be decisive when the asset is irre- 
placeable. As President Johnson so elo- 
quently said in his message, “Despite all of 
our wealth and knowledge, we cannot create 
a redwood forest, a wild river, or a gleaming 
seashore.” We urge Congress to take the 
President at his word and to create a Red- 
wood National Park worthy of his rhetoric 
and of the great trees that are an indescrib- 
ably beautiful part of America’s natural 
heritage. 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, im- 
mediately after S. 2962 was sent to the 
desk I introduced an amendment—No. 
487—to S. 2962 on behalf of myself and 
Senator CLARK, Senator Douctas, Sena- 
tor GRUENING, Senator Inovye, Senator 
KENNEDY of New York, Senator KEN- 
NEDY of Massachusetts, Senator Mc- 
Cartuy, Senator McGee, Senator Mc- 
Govern, Senator Muskie, Senator 
NELSON, Senator NEUBERGER, Senator 
Risicorr, Senator Typincs, and Senator 
Youne of Ohio. Amendment 487 is 
identical to the Cohelan bill (H.R. 11723) 
which the Times correctly, in my opin- 
ion, views as preferable to the adminis- 
tration proposal. My description of the 
main features of amendment 487, and 
the organizations which support it, ap- 
pear on pages 3823 and 3824 of the Feb- 
ruary 23 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Those pages of the Recorp also carry 
Senator Kuchzr's and my colloquy 
which indicates our general agreement 
on the need for a Redwood National Park 
although the bill and amendment 487 
differ in important respects. We also 
indicated in our colloquy the desirability 
of hearings at which different viewpoints 
will be presented, and the. committee 
members can make a judgment as to 
how best to serve the public interest. 


SNCC PLANS “FREE D.C. MOVEMENT” 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, earlier this week the director 
of the Washington office of the Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee— 
SNCC—Marion Barry, Jr., issued a press 
release at a news conference saying that 
a new program was being launched here 
in the District of Columbia in support of 
home rule. The District of Columbia is 
still in political slavery,” Mr. Barry 
stated, and he added that the “Free D.C. 
Movement” intended to launch a “grass- 
roots and communitywide” campaign to 
protest the lack of the right to vote in 
the District of Columbia. Buttons and 
bumper strips are to be sold and dis- 
tributed, and rallies are to be held on 
the streets, in churches, and in people’s 
homes all over the city. 

Every merchant and businessman will 
be asked, according to the Washington 
Evening Star of Tuesday, February 22, to 
first, sign petitions for home rule; second, 
send telegrams to the President and Con- 
gress urging passage of home rule legis- 
lation; third, display “Free D.C.” em- 
blems, and, fourth, raise $100,000 in con- 
tributions for a new Merchants’ and 
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Businessmen’s Committee To Free D.C.” 
According to the Star: 

All merchants who fail to participate in 
all 4 steps of the campaign, will be listed 
in some 100,000 leaflets to be distributed in 
the District and residents would be asked to 
boycott them. 


The Star article also stated: 

Senator RoBERT Byrd, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, Joun L. McMrxan, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, and the board of trade were 
singled out as special targets for their opposi- 
tion to home rule by Marion Barry, SNCC 
director. 


The Washington Post of Tuesday, Feb- 
ruary 22, stated that the group “made 
its first calls yesterday under plans to 
visit the owners of some 7,000 businesses 
in Washington.” The Post said that 
each merchant “will be asked to sign a 
petition in support of home rule” and 
to display a “Free D.C.” sticker on his 
window as well as “make a contribution 
to a fund to be used to publicize this 
year’s home rule drive.” According to 
the Post, merchants who refuse will be 
named by the movement in its call for 
a boycott, and, Barry was quoted by the 
Post as saying: 

We will not waste any time begging these 
businessmen to sign. 


The article stated that Barry indicated 
that the first of the merchants who re- 
fused will be identified “at another press 
conference later this week, probably on 
Thursday.” 

The Post said that support for the 
group was “pledged by the Reverend 
Walter E. Fauntroy and Suffragan 
Bishop Paul Moore, Jr., of the Episcopal 
diocese here. Bishop Moore, according 
to the Post, stressed that the matter “is 
not a black-white issue, but one that has 
to do with freedom and justice.” 

Mr. Barry, in his press release said: 

We want to free District of Columbia from 
our enemies—the people who make it im- 
possible for us to do anything about lousy 
schools, brutal cops, welfare investigators 
who go on midnight raids— 


And he went on to say: 

The people in this city are tired of gestapo 
cops who break into their homes illegally 
and arrest them on flimsy charges 
tired of a school system that causes 18,000 
students to drop out of school in 5 years 
while during that same period only 15,000 
students graduated * * * tired of Senator 
Rosert BYRD taking bread away from hungry 
children by making it almost impossible for 
families to receive welfare aid in District of 
Columbia. 


A statement was also issued by John 
W. Diggs, chairman of the self-styled 
Merchants and Businessmen’s Commit- 
tee To Free District of Columbia, saying 
that he had “decided to head a commit- 
tee of the merchants and businessmen to 
help free District of Columbia and get 
the vote here” and that each merchant 
and businessman would be asked to 
“send telegrams in support of the right 
to vote to President Johnson, Congress- 
man JoHN McMILLAN, Senator ROBERT 
Byrp, and House Speaker JoHN Mc- 
Cormack.” Mr. Diggs said that the 
committee has “set its goal at $100,000,” 
which will be used to “run ads here in 
Washington and across the country” 
and “to do a number of other things in 
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our right-to-vote campaign.” Merchants 
will be asked to make contributions to 
the committee, and those who refuse to 
sign petitions in support of the campaign 
will be boycotted. He said: 

This is what we intend to do and what we 
are going to do. 


The petition which merchants and 
businessmen of the metropolitan Wash- 
ington area will be coerced into signing 
will urge the Congress to grant to citi- 
zens of the District of Columbia the right 
to vote and the right to elect a mayor 
and city council as the governing body 
of the Nation’s Capital City. 

Mr. President, I see nothing wrong 
with a group of citizens banding them- 
selves together in a movement to press 
for legislation which they deem desirable. 
I see nothing wrong in their petitioning 
the President and Members of Congress 
urging that certain legislation be passed. 
The sending of telegrams to the offices of 
Members of Congress is something which 


‘occurs daily. The solicitation of con- 


tributions in support of a political ob- 
jective is nothing new. 

If the activities of the announced new 
movement were to be confined to the 
foregoing, I do not see how any fault 
could be found with such a program. 
However, the movement is reportedly not 
intended or designed to stop here; the 
announcements of the leaders of the 
movement indicate that a campaign of 
extortion, intimidation, and coercion 
will be leveled against all businessmen 
and merchants—large and small, Negro 
and white—who refuse to sign the peti- 
tion and place cold cash into the hands 
of the newly formed committee. In 
other words, while the leaders of this 
movement speak of the right to vote, 


they publicly deny the individual mér- 


chant’s right to his own opinion about 
home rule. They loudly proclaim them- 
selves the self-styled liberators of the 
city from political slavery, and, in the 
same voice, announce their intentions to 
crush, by resorting to an economic boy- 
cott, the individual merchant’s right to 
his own viewpoint. The leader of SNCC 
says, “We can’t hurt MeMnram and 
Byrp, but we can hurt the moneylord 
merchants of this city.” This threat is 
ominously reminiscent of Los Angeles. 
One wonders if the SNCC leader has 
paused to consider that anything which 
hurts the moneylord merchants and 
businessmen of this city will hurt the 
people who make up the membership of 
SNCC. The SNCC leader says that The 
merchants are in business because we 
support them with our money,” and, “if 
we withdraw our support then they will 
no longer be around to oppose us.” Has 
SNCC’s leader contemplated the lot of 
some of his own followers should the day 
come when the merchants and business- 
men would “no longer be around?” 
SNCC’s leader speaks of a school sys- 
tem that “causes 18,000 students to drop 
out of school in 5 years while during that 
same period only 15,000 students grad- 
uated.” My office only this morning re- 
ceived information from Mr. John Riecks 
of the District of Columbia Board of 
Education, to the effect that, for the 
period 1961. through 1965, inclusive, the 
total number of dropouts in junior and 
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senior high schools was 10,682, while the 
total number of 12th grade graduates 
was 18,245. Apparently, Mr. Barry used 
the number of students who dropped out 
of school from the 1st to the 12th grades, 
which would include those who trans- 
ferred to private schools and those who 
left the city and transferred to new 
schools. In any event, a school system 
does not cause students to drop out of 
school; the fault lies elsewhere with 
dropouts. In many instances, students 
are simply dropouts by nature, and they 
will continue to be dropouts through life. 
It is convenient in these days to blame 
the school system or to blame society for 
school dropouts, for misfits, for sexual 
perverts, for youthful criminals, but 
may not the blame lie elsewhere? 

The SNCC spokesman refers to 
“gestapo cops” who break into people’s 
homes “illegally.” If cops are breaking 
into homes illegally, procedures are 
available for adequate redress, but what 
evidence is there to support this extrem- 
ist charge? He refers to lousy schools“ 
but chooses to say nothing of the 27,689 
windowpanes smashed in District of Co- 
lumbia schools by rock throwers, the re- 
placement of which cost the taxpayers 
$112,868. These were the figures given 
at last year’s hearings. He refers to 
brutal cops’ but ignores the brutality of 
mobs which converge upon police sta- 
tions to threaten and abuse cops for 
having done their duty, as happened last 
September in the 10th precinct. 

Such banal statements as these from 
a SNCC spokesman have become so com- 
monplace, Mr. President, as to be almost 
unworthy of comment. 

What should cause serious soul- 
searching, however, is the support given 
to such an irresponsible, questionable, 
and dangerous movement by certain 
members of the clergy who were present 
at the press conference. In particular, 
I am concerned with the radical state- 
ments attributed to the Episcopal 
Bishop Moore, and I quote from the 
Post: 

He said he was “sorry that this kind of 
militancy is necessary” but that all other 
methods of dealing with the problem had 
failed. 


In other words, you do what he directs 
or he will apply militancy tactics. This 
does not sound like the religious leader- 
ship, understanding, and tolerance that 
give significance to our Christian in- 
heritance. 

Mr. President, anyone who cares to 
look the facts in the eye cannot fail to 
be impressed with the utter arrogance of 
these self-styled and self-imposed leaders 
who intend to cow or overawe all who 
do not immediately fall into line, even 
against an individual’s own better judg- 
ment as to what is best for himself and 
his own city. The demand for a con- 
tribution, with the threat of an economic 
boycott hanging over the merchant vic- 
tims’ head, constitutes nothing short of 
a high-handed shakedown. Those mer- 
chants who may have the courage of 
their convictions and whose considered 
judgment leads them to believe that 
home rule is not in the best interests of 
the Nation’s Capital, may get their win- 
dows smashed for their pains, and the 
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very least injury that can befall them will 
be the attempted economic destruction 
of their businesses. In other words, any 
means to an end, and, if force is required, 
use it. This would appear to be the 
order of the day. 

Mr. President, who will be held respon- 
sible for the handling and dispensing of 
the contributions that are expected to 
pour in under duress? How will even the 
merchant who conscientiously supports 
home rule be assured that his dollars will 
be spent in behalf of the cause? The 
“Free D.C.” committee says that it in- 
tends to match the moneys which the 
Board of Trade is purportedly planning 
to spend against home rule. I know 
nothing about the Washington Board of 
Trade’s plans in this regard. But, if 
the Board of Trade does intend to spend 
money in opposition to home rule, at 
least there is no indication that it pro- 
poses to blackjack merchants into mak- 
ing contributions under duress and un- 
der the threat of an economic blitzkrieg. 
If the “Free D.C.” committee can extort 
money for this cause, if it can blackmail 
merchants and businessmen into com- 
plying with its brazen demands, what can 
it do next? Who will be the target of its 
next ultimatum? What will be the next 
cause celebre for which it may exact 
money tribute? 

Who will be held to an accounting of 
the ways in which one-tenth of a million 
dollars is to be spent? Who will be 
bonded? What books will be audited 
and who will do the auditing? Are 
those persons who are forced to con- 
tribute against their will, to have a voice 
in determining how their moneys are 
to be spent? 

Mr. President, the actions of this 
SNCC group and its allies should now 
make it crystal clear, even to the blindest 
man, that, if home rule ever comes again 
to the District of Columbia, it probably 
will not, in reality, be home rule, but, 
rather, it may be rule by pressure group. 
The very thing I am talking about here 
today is a case in point. The Nation’s 
Capital was recently subjected to a bus 
boycott, of which, according to the Eve- 
ning Star of January 25, Mr. Barry was 
the main sponsor. That boycott was 
termed an overwhelming success by its 
promoters. Now, an economic boycott is 
going to be used as the ultimate weapon 
against merchants and businessmen who 
are bold enough to differ in their view- 
points from those expressed by leaders of 
the pressure movement. What clear and 
more convincing example is needed to 
show the people of the Nation what their 
Capital City is in for, if home rule comes 
to this city, than the example of this 
Damocles sword being dangled over the 
hapless heads of Washington business- 
men by these self-crowned liberators 
from political slavery who have launched 
a campaign of coercion and intimidation 
to achieve their self-declared objectives? 

Mr. President, the most unfortunate 
aspect of this battle cry of SNCC is its ir- 
responsible flouting of the democratic 
processes of government. We all accept 
the exertion of legitimate pressures upon 
us as legislators from the various seg- 
ments of the population, and telegrams 
and other expressions of opinion are 
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normal to the right of petition and the 
legislative process, but we are witnessing 
here attempts to influence government by 
intimidation and coercion. By singling 
out Members of the Congress, including 
myself, who have important respon- 
sibilities in the handling of the affairs of 
the District of Columbia, and by pro- 
posing to force unwilling businessmen to 
contribute or be subjected to economic 
boycott, SNCC and its allies have resorted 
to the most blatant and unfair type of 
coercion. One cannot accept these ac- 
tions as morally justifiable. I cannot be- 
lieve that legislation enacted in such 
an atmosphere would be in the best in- 
terests of the District. Above all, a cam- 
paign to get a war chest of $100,000 to 
be raised by calls on businessmen sounds 
ominously like Chicago in the days of Al 
Capone’s extortion rackets. It is shock- 
ing to see a repetition of this today in 
the Capital of the United States. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Record the 
article written by Larry A. Still, entitled 
“Businesses Face Threat of Home Rule 
Boycott,” published in the Evening Star 
of February 22, 1966; the article pub- 
lished in the Washington Post for Feb- 
ruary 22, 1966, entitled “Store Boycott 
Planned by New Rights Group Support- 
ing Home Rule;” the press release of 
February 21, 1966, put out by the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Commit- 
tee, on the statement by Marion Barry, 
Jr.; and a statement and petition of 
February 21, 1966, on this subject. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[Prom the Evening Star, Feb. 22, 1966] 


BUSINESSES Face THREAT OF HOME RULE 
Boyrcorr 
(By Larry A. Still) 

Details of a plan to coerce District busi- 
nessmen into supporting home rule legisla- 
tion by threatening them with a boycott 
were announced yesterday by three local civil 
rights groups. 

Rt. Rev. Paul Moore, Suffragan Episco- 
pal bishop, joined spokesmen from the Stu- 
dent Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People and the D.C. Coali- 
tion of Conscience in urging support of the 
campaign among 7,000 District merchants. 


TO ANNOUNCE TARGETS 


“We are sorry this kind of militancy is 
necessary to bring to people the right to 
vote,” Bishop Moore declared, “but all other 
methods have failed. We have tried lobby- 
ing, polite talk and even picketing and dem- 
onstrations.“ 

Banding together as the Free D.C. Move- 
ment,” spokesmen for the groups said busi- 
nessmen will be asked to (1) sign petitions 
for home rule, (2) send telegrams to the 
President and Congress urging passage of 
home rule legislation, (3) display “Free D.C.” 
emblems and (4) raise $100,000 in contribu- 
tions to a new “Merchants and Business- 
men’s Committee to Free D.C.” 

John W. Diggs, a northeast barber and 
chairman of the committee, said the first 
targets of the boycott will be announced 
Thursday after a conference with the repre- 
sentatives of a major department store and a 
large grocery chain. 

All merchants who fail to participate in all 
four steps of the campaign will be listed in 
some 100,000 leafiets to be distributed in the 
District, and residents would be asked to boy- 
cott them “step by step,” Diggs said. 
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Diggs said the $100,000 was being sought to 
run advertisements in newspapers across the 
country “to counteract” a Board of Trade 
campaign against home rule. 

Senator ROBERT Brno, Democrat, of West 
Virginia, Representative JOHN L. MCMILLAN, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, and the Board 
of Trade were singled out as special targets 
for their opposition to home rule by Marion 
Barry, SNCC director. 


CITES WHITE SUPPORT 


In endorsing the boycott tactic, Bishop 
Moore declared: “I want to make it crystal 
clear this is not a black and white issue. 
There are a number of District residents,” 
he added, “who are white and clearly support 
this issue.” 

He said the campaign was decided on be- 
cause “the business community has been 
using the money of the community to fight 
against justice and citizenship for the people 
who live in the community.” 


[From the Washington Post, Feb. 22, 1966] 
STORE BOYCOTT PLANNED BY NEW RIGHTS 
Group SUPPORTING HOME RULE 


Plans to call a consumer boycott against 
all Washington merchants who refuse to sup- 
port District home rule were announced yes- 
terday by a new civil rights group. 

The aims of the new Free District of Co- 
lumbia Movement were described at a press 
conference by Marion Barry, Jr., director of 
the Washington office of the Student Non- 
violent Coordinating Committee. 

Support for the group was pledged by 
Rev. Walter E. Fauntroy and Suffragan 
Bishop Paul Moore, Jr., of the Episcopal Dio- 
cese here, cochairman of the District of Co- 
lumbia Coalition of Conscience, and by Rev. 
Edward A. Hailes, executive director of the 
Washington NAACP branch. 

Barry said the movement will work against 
those he termed “moneylord merchants” who 
have teamed with “white segregationists” in 
Congress to block passage of home rule legis- 
lation. 

The group made its first calls yesterday 
under plans to visit the owners of some 7,000 
businesses in Washington. 


SUPPORT DEMANDED 


Each merchant will be asked to sign a peti- 
tion in support of home rule; to send tele- 
grams supporting it to President Johnson 
and certain Members of Congress; to display 
a “Free District of Columbia” sticker on his 
window, and to make a contribution to a 
fund to be used to publicize this year’s home 
rule drive. 

Merchants who refuse will be named by 
the movement in its call for a boycott. 

“We will not waste any time begging these 
businessmen to sign,” Barry said, adding that 
the first of the merchants who refuse will be 
identified at another press conference later 
this week, probably on Thursday. 

Actual contact with the 7,000 businesses 
and solicitation of funds will be done by the 
Merchants and Businessmen’s Committee To 
Free D.C., headed by John W. Diggs, owner 
of a barbershop and beauty salon in Wash- 
ington. 

BOARD OF TRADE HIT 

Diggs said that the Metropolitan Washing- 
ton Board of Trade is raising $100,000 to 
fight home rule this year and that the same 
amount is therefore being sought from mer- 
chants who favor self-government for 
Washington. 

A spokesman for the board of trade denied 
that the organization is building up a fund 
to combat home rule. He had no comment 
on the boycott proposal. 

Barry charged that those who oppose giv- 
ing Washingtonians the right to elect their 
own Officials are keeping the city in politi- 
cal slavery.” 

“We want to free District of Columbia from 
our enemies—the people who make it im- 
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possible for us to do anything about lousy 
schools, brutal cops, slumlords, welfare in- 
vestigators who go on midnight raids, em- 
ployers who discriminate in hiring and a host 
of other ills that run rampant through our 
city,” he said. j 

Bishop Moore stressed that the matter “is 
not a black-white issue, but one that has 
to do with freedom and justice.” 

He said he was “sorry that this kind of 
militancy is necessary” but that all other 
methods of dealing with the problem had 
failed. 

Mr. Fauntroy, pastor of New Bethel Baptist 
Church at 1739 S Street NW., where the press 
conference was held, declared that opposition 
to home rule is centered “in a small group 
of businessmen who do not wish to relin- 
quish the inordinant power over the city 
which they have under the present system,” 


[Press release of the Student Nonviolent 
Coordinating Committee, Washington, D.C., 
Feb. 21, 1966] 

STATEMENT BY MARION BARRY, JR. 


Ladies and gentlemen of the press, I am 
Marion Barry, Jr., director of the Washing- 
ton office of the Student Nonviolent Coordi- 
nating Committee (SNCC). The purpose of 
this news conference is to give some details 
about a new program that is being launched 
here in the District of Columbia—a grass- 
roots and communitywide campaign for the 
right to vote for District of Columbia resi- 
dents. 

Washington, D.C., the capital of the Na- 
tion, is the only place in this country that 
is governed solely by Congress and where 
900,000 people do not have the legal right to 
elect their own local government. This is 
political slavery. g 

Negroes and whites have been beaten, 
jailed and even killed for trying to get the 
right to vote in the South—and for trying to 
get Congress to pass the Voting Rights Act 
of 1965, But, that act has no meaning for 
the District of Columbia. The President ap- 
points the Commissioners and the District 
judges; and, the judges in turn appoint the 
District school board; 900,000 district resi- 
dents have no voice in District affairs. Dis- 
trict of Columbia is still in political slavery. 

The House of Representatives, led by a 
racist from South Carolina—JoHN McMIīL- 
LAN, has refused to free us. The House of 
Representatives has refused to give the right 
to vote to 900,000 District residents. There- 
fore we are launching a campaign to free 
District of Columbia. 

We want to free District of Columbia from 
our enemies—the people who make it impos- 
sible for us to do anything about lousy 
schools, brutal cops, slumlords, welfare in- 
vestigators who go on midnight raids, em- 
ployers who discriminate in hiring, and a 
host of other ills that run rampant through 
our city. 

The people in this city are tired of gestapo 
cops who break into their homes illegally and 
arrest them on flimsy charges. 

The people in this city are tired of a school 
system that causes 18,000 students to 
out of school in 5 years while during that 
some period only 15,000 students graduated. 

The people in this city are tired of the way 
that landlord and tenant court is run. They 
are tired of the court being run for the bene- 
fit of the slumlords and not for the tenants. 

The people in this city are tired of Senator 
Roszert Bxnn taking bread away from hungry 
children by making it all but impossible for 
families to receive welfare aid in the District 
of Columbia. 

But, being tired is not enough. Talk is 
not enough. It takes more than that and 
we do intend to do more. 

Who is it that keeps the District of Colum- 
bia in political slavery? The southern white 
segregationists led by JOHN McMILLAN have 
gotten together with the moneylord mer- 
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chants of this city to oppose our right to 

vote. Congressman McMILLAN praises Mr. 

Davis, head of the Board of Trade, for op- 

posing our right to vote. The moneylord 

merchants want to keep control of the city; 
they don’t want the people to control their 
city. 

We can't hurt Congressman MCMILLAN or 
Senator Brno but we can hurt the money- 
lord merchants of this city. The merchants 
are in business because we support them 
with our money. If we withdraw our sup- 
port then they will no longer be around to 
oppose us. If the merchants who oppose our 
right to vote are our enemies, then why 
should we continue to support our enemies? 

We have formed a movement for a free 
District of Columbia. This Free D.C. Move- 
ment will launch a campaign to protest the 
lack of the right to vote in the District of 
Columbia. We will distribute 75,000 to 
100,000 leaflets with the following cartoon. 
We will sell and distribute buttons, bumper 
strips with the following design and we will 
hold rallies—on the streets, in churches and 
people’s homes—in all sections of the city. 

The Free D.C. Movement is going to work 
very closely with Mr. John W. Diggs, chair- 
man of the Merchants and Businessmen’s 
Committee to Free D.C. The merchant’s 
committee will begin immediately to circu- 
late a merchants petition to free the District 
of Columbia (Mr. Diggs will talk about that 
himself a bit later). The Free D.C. Move- 
ment has agreed to launch a boycott against 
those merchants who do not sign the free 
District of Columbia petition and display the 
free District of Columbia emblem in their 
windows, 

We don’t intend to wait; we are going to 
begin this program now. Our enemies are 
going to make this seem like a black-white 
issue, but it is not. This is a fight between 
those who want the right to vote and those 
who would keep us in political slavery—be 
they black or white. 

Finally, there are rumors presently circu- 
lating that I am interested in political office 
in this city. I want to make it very clear 
that I am not interested in political office 
and that I have no desire to run for any 
office here or in any other city. I am inter- 
ested in and will work for the day when resi- 
dents of the District of Columbia have the 
right to vote. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN W. Diccs, CHAIRMAN, 
MERCHANTS AND BUSINESSMEN’S COMMITTEE 
To Free D.C., FEBRUARY 21, 1966 
Ladies and gentlemen, my name is John W. 

. Iam 50 years old and have lived in 
the District for 25 years. I own and operate 
the River Terrace Barber Shop at 3425 Ben- 
ning Road NE. and Margo’s Beauty Salon at 

808 Riggs Road NE. I would consider my- 

self a small businessman. 

There is no question in my mind that the 
majority of the citizens in this community 
want the right to elect their own local offi- 
cials—the right of self-government—and they 
want it now. Furthermore, I feel that a 
large segment of the business community 
also would like self-government for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

I agree wholeheartedly with Mr. Barry 
when he says that we should support our 
friends and withdraw our support from those 
who oppose our right to vote. Therefore I 
have decided to head a committee of mer- 
chants and businessmen to help free the 
District of Columbia and get the vote here. 

In order for us to find out who our friends 
are, the committee will do the following: 
Circulate a petition. 

In addition, the committee will ask each 
merchant and businessman to: 

1. Send telegrams in support of the right 
to vote to President Johnson, Congressman 
JoHN McMruian, Senator Rosert BYRD, and 
House Speaker JOHN MCCORMACK. 
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2. Make a contribution to the Merchants 
and Businessmen's Committee To Free D.C. 

I would like to explain the last point. It 
is my understanding that the board of trade 
is raising or has raised $100,000 to oppose our 
right to vote. Therefore, we have to raise 
money to counteract this force and to fight 
for our right to vote. We will need money to 
run ads here in Washington and across the 
country. We will need money to do a num- 
ber of other things in our right-to-vote cam- 
paign. Since the board of trade raises its 
money from its members, it seems only 
proper that the money to support the Mer- 
chants and Businessmen’s Committee To 
Free D.C, should come from merchants and 
businessmen. We will ask each merchant 
who agrees with us to make a contribution 
in proportion to the size of his business. In 
other words, larger businessmen would be 
expected to give more than, say, the small 
grocery owner. The Merchants and Busi- 
nessmen’s Committee To Free D.C. has set its 
goal at $100,000. If a merchant or business- 
man agrees to the above, he will get a “Free 
D.C.” sticker that he would put on his door 
or window. This would show he is our 
friend. 

If a merchant or businessman doesn’t sign, 
then we would turn his name over to the 
Free D.C. Movement. The Free D.C. Move- 
ment has agreed to work closely with us and 
would call a boycott of the merchants that 
don't support us. 

This is what we intend to do and what we 
are going to do. 

METROPOLITAN WASHINGTON MERCHANTS AND 
BUSINESSMEN’S PETITION TO CONGRESS IN 
Support OF SELF-GOVERNMENT FOR THE 
District OF COLUMBIA 


We, the undersigned merchants and busi- 
nessmen of the Metropolitan Washington 
area, hereby petition the Congress of the 
United States to pass legislation during the 
first months of the 2d session of the 
89th Congress to grant to the citizens of the 
District of Columbia the right to vote, the 
right to elect a mayor and city council as the 
governing body of the Nation’s Capital City. 

We, the undersigned merchants and busi- 
nessmen of the Metropolitan Washington 
area, wish to express to the Congress of the 
United States our sentiment and our sup- 
port for the rights of the citizens of all parts 
of our country and we wish to express our 
extreme resentment of those who have pro- 
fessed to speak for the business community 
of this great Capital City of our society on 
this crucial issue, the right to vote, the right 
to freedom. 

We, the undersigned merchants and busi- 
nessmen of the Metropolitan Washington 
area, decry the cruel disenfranchisement of 
the citizens of the Nation’s Capital and the 
Shame and disgrace which this disenfran- 
chisement brings to our great country 
throughout the world. We wish to bring to 
the attention of the Congress that this Na- 
tion was founded by those men who had the 
courage of their convictions and who pro- 
tested and demanded that taxation without 
representation end forever between the 
shores of the Atlantic and the Pacific Oceans. 
We demand that the Congress wipe forever 
from the unfortunate deeds and acts of our 
country this blot, this inequity against its 
people. 

Therefore, we, the undersigned merchants 
and businessmen of the Metropolitan Wash- 
ington area, hereby pledge our complete 
physical and financial support to this great 
cause. We proudly add our name to the long 
list of those leaders of our community who 
have joined in this common cause. 


JoHN W. Dices, 
Chairman, the Merchants and Business- 
men’s Committee To Free D.C. 
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CONCLUSION OF MORNING 
BUSINESS 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, 
morning business is closed. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Chair lay before the Senate the unfin- 
ished business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is S. 
2791. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, lying 
on the desk is my amendment No. 481, 
cosponsored by the distinguished senior 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] to the 
pending bill, S. 2791. 

This amendment relates to the need 
for congressional approval for the send- 
ing of draftees to southeast Asia involun- 
tarily. The consent of Congress would 
be required in order to have draftees sent 
to southeast Asia. 

My amendment reads as follows: 

On page 3, after line 8, add the following 
new section: 

“Sec. 302. During any period that any 
armed force of the United States is engaged 
in armed conflict or hostilities in southeast 
Asia, no person who is a member of that 
armed force serving on active duty by virtue 
of involuntary induction under the Univer- 
sal Military Training and Service Act shall 
be assigned to perform duty in such area, 
unless (1) such person volunteers for service 
in such area, or (2) the Congress hereafter 
authorizes by law the assignment to duty in 
southeast Asia of persons involuntarily in- 
ducted into such armed forces.” 


At the appropriate time, I shall call 
up my amendment and ask for the yeas 
and nays on it so that the American 
people can have—as they deserve to 
have—a clear expression of congres- 
sional intent on the use of draftees in the 
present undeclared war in Vietnam. 

I appreciate the fact that this subject 
came up for discussion during the hear- 
ings, on the pending measure, before the 
Senate Committee on Armed Services 
and the Subcommittee on Department 
os Defense of the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations. On this point the hear- 
ing record of this joint committee is most 
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interesting in that it discloses that while 
the question was repeatedly raised as to 
why draftees are being sent to Vietnam 
while the reserves remain untouched and 
while we maintain a force of over 350,000 
trained men in Europe, the answers sup- 
plied by the Department of Defense are 
completely unsatisfactory as will be seen 
when I analyze them presently. 

It seems to me that this is a question 
cn which the parents of draftees and 
potential draftees—and the draftees and 
potential draftees themselves—have a 
right to have the fullest possible debate 
in Congress and which Congress itself 
should decide. 

Before I proceed to the analysis, I 
shall review briefly the facts with re- 
spect to the proposed legislation. I have 
stated them on the floor of the Senate 
before, but I believe they deserve a re- 
view now. 

I had intended to offer a similar 
amendment to the defense appropria- 
tion bill, then pending in the Senate, 
some 6 months ago, almost to the day, on 
August 20, 1965. That morning the 
President asked to see me at the White 
House. The purpose of our meeting was 
to enable me to explain to the President 
in detail my opposition to our military 
involvement in Vietnam, which I had 
been voicing on the floor of the Senate 
for a year and a half. 

I told the President that I disagreed 
completely with his administration’s 
position; namely, that three Presidents 
had pledged support to this policy—that 
there was in fact no national pledge or 
an unavoidable commitment—that we 
had in fact asked ourselves into Vietnam. 
I also elaborated on my other reasons 
for believing that our involvement was 
folly—that it was a war we could not 
win—that continuation there would lead 
to greater and greater disaster. 

While there, after I expressed my 
views, I told him I intended to introduce 
an amendment that very afternoon for- 
bidding draftees to be sent to southeast 
Asia involuntarily without the consent 
of the Congress. The President ear- 
nestly urged me not to introduce the 
amendment. He said that in any event 
no draftees would be sent to Vietnam be- 
fore January. After repeating his re- 
quest that I take no such action, he said 
that if we were not out of Vietnam by 
January, I would be free to do anything 
I pleased. Of course, I would be free in 
any event, without his permission; but 
under those circumstances, and in ac- 
cordance with the President’s urgent re- 
quest that I not offer the amendment at 
that time, and his hopeful expectation 
that our troops would be out of Vietnam 
by January, I naturally refrained from 
submitting the amendment. 

Immediately upon returning to my 
office, I sent the President, by special 
messenger, a copy of my proposed 
amendment and the remarks I had pre- 
pared to make in support of it on that 
afternoon. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at the conclusion 
of my remarks my letter of August 20, 
1965, to the President. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, 6 
months have now elapsed. We are still 
bogged down in an undeclared war in 
Vietnam which threatens to escalate into 
a third world war, and the price of which 
in any event, in lives and other costs, 
would be staggering. 

While I disapprove entirely of our 
military involvement in Vietnam, it be- 
comes clear that those who have en- 
listed in any of the Armed Forces—the 
so-called Regulars—have an obligation 
to go where their Commander in Chief 
sends them. As in the case of the 600 
gallant men who took part in the Charge 
of the Light Brigade: 

Theirs not to reason why: 
Theirs but to do and die. 


But an entirely different situation pre- 
vails when we reach into millions of 
American families and conscript these 
youths to fight involuntarily in this 
hopeless mess. 

Since there apparently is no intention 
to ask for a declaration of war, this 
amendment will serve as a vehicle for 
Members of Congress to express them- 
selves on an issue which strikes home in 
a literal sense. 

Mr. President, I now analyze the testi- 
mony which took place in the hearings 
of the Committee on Armed Services and 
the Committee on Appropriations on this 
subject matter. 

As I said, the answers were rather un- 
satisfactory. I shall read portions of the 
testimony. It states: 

Senator SrENNTS.— 


There is then the word “deleted” in 
brackets. There are some 900 deletions 
in the testimony presented at this hear- 
ing which lasted 5 days. That makes it 
rather difficult for those who were not 
present at the hearings to find out what 
the specific answers to definite questions 
posed by committee members were. 


AUGMENTATION OF FORCES 


Senator STENNIS. [Deleted.] On person- 
nel, you are calling in 300,000 extra men, that 
is, augmenting our Regular Forces by that 
many. Let me put it this way. We have 
around 2 million reserves in all, do we not, 
in round numbers? 

Secretary McNamara. About 1 million on 
paid status. 

Senator STENNIS. And we are having to 
augment these other forces by an increased 
draft. 


CALL-UP OF RESERVE FORCES 


Why don't we call up some of these Reserve 
units? Many of them are trained, and we 
have spent money on them. 

Secretary McNamara. Yes, I think that is 
a very fundamental question, Senator STEN- 
Nis, and we have considered it and decided 
not to for two reasons: One, we think it is 
more equitable under present circumstances 
to use the draft, and to use men who have not 
fulfilled their obligated service. About 70 
percent of the officers of the Reserve and 
Guard Forces, for example, if I recall cor- 
rectly, have completed obligated service and 
if they were to be called back would be ful- 
filling military service for terms in excess of 
those that others in our society have com- 
pleted. Therefore, from a point of view of 
equity, it seemed wise to avoid use of the 
Reserves if we could. 
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I shall presently introduce an article 
from this morning’s New York Times 
concerning this statement. It appears 
that in the short interval since Secretary 
McNamara testified 3 weeks ago, he may 
have changed his mind and is now think- 
ing about calling up the Armed Reserves. 

I continue to read: 


Two, the Reserves, under the conditions 
under which we would be allowed to call 
them up, would probably be a perishable 
commodity. You may remember that in 
1961 when the Reserves were called up, they 
were called for a term of 1 year under the pro- 
visions of the law. In this instance, if they 
were called for 1 year, it would be necessary, 
simultaneously, to activate new units in the 
Regular Forces so that we could replace the 
Reserves at the end of the year, and for that 
reason it seemed undesirable to call the 
Reserves. 

Senator Stennis. You haye no plans to call 
any of them now, not even specialist units? 

Secretary McNamara. Not unless the re- 
quirements exceed the levels that we are 
now planning upon, But in anticipation 
that they might exceed those levels and, 
therefore, that it might be necessary to call 
Reserves, we have, as you know, undertaken 
to increase the strength of certain units 
known as “Selected Forces” so as to raise 
their combat readiness and have them pre- 
pared for duty if that becomes necessary 
in the future. But at present we have no 
plans to call them. 

Senator STENNIS. Well, to consider the 
equities of the situation, it is not particularly 
pleasant under any circumstances for any- 
body to be called, but these men you are 
talking about, 70 percent of them at least, 
went into this voluntarily beyond their or- 
dinary military service, did they not? 

Secretary McNamara. Oh, yes; you are 
quite right. They have volunteered for it. 


FUNCTION OF RESERVE FORCES 


Senator STENNIS, I thought that is what 
Reserves were for. It is part of our military 
strength, what we provide for every year. 

Secretary McNamara. I think it was felt 
the primary purpose of the Reserve was to 
fulfill a need that we couldn’t fulfill by the 
draft or by volunteers. We think that we 
can accomplish our present force goals and 
deployments without recalling Reserves, by 
relying on the draft and volunteers. 


USE OF RESERVES IN NONACTIVE STATUS 


Senator STENNIS. What about the hun- 
dred thousand men who have volunteered 
for the Reserye program in lieu of being in- 
ducted? They are inductees to a degree. 
They are put in the Reserve and they are 
now in a nonactive status. You say you have 
no facilities to train them. 

Secretary McNamara. Ves. 

Senator STENNIS. You have about a hun- 
dred thousand; isn’t that right? 

Secretary McNamara. Let me check it. 

Senator Stennis. Around that number, 

What are your plans for them? 

Secretary McNamara. Well, the number as 
of the end of fiscal year 1966, a few months 
from now, we think will be about 135,000. 

Senator STENNIs. Yes. 

Secretary McNamara, At the end of last 
fiscal year it was about 32,000. Our plan is 
to train them as rapidly as our training sys- 
tem can accept them. The untrained back- 
log was 46,000 at the end of fiscal 1964 and 
at the end of 1967 it is anticipated it could 
grow perhaps 11,000 over the 135,000 now an- 
ticipated for end fiscal year 1966, depending 
upon the training system capacity in 1967. 
Currently we plan on training 52,000 of these 
men in fiscal year 1966 and 135,000 in fiscal 
year 1967. 

Senator STENNIS. Isn’t there some way to 
reach those men and put them in active 
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service? They have not served a day's active 
duty; have they? 

Secretary McNamara. That is right. 

Senator STENNIS. Or even training? 

Secretary McNamara. The point is that we 
don’t need them in the Active Force now. We 
are taking all the men we can absorb in our 
training system for the Active Force at the 
present time. These are men that have a 
right to volunteer so long as we have a re- 
quirement for them, and under the terms of 
the present legislation, we are required to 
raise the force level of the Reserve and 
Guard and, therefore, we have to accept their 
enlistments. Bu 

Senator Stennis. You have to accept their 
enlistment? 

Secretary McNamara. In order to fill our 
present prescribed totals of 270,000 and 380,- 
000 men for the Army Reserve and Guard, 
respectively. Moreover, we don’t wish to 
push them into the Active Force at this time 
for training because to do so would mean 
we would have to set up more cadres. To 
set up these training cadres, we would have 
to tear down the combat units of the Active 
Force. That is why our training capacity is 
limited at the present time and that is why 
these men will be trained in 1967 rather than 
in 1966. 

RESERVE ACTIVATION 

Senator Munpt. Have you been asked to 
answer—it may have happened when I was 
out of the room—questions about any plans 
you have for the possible activation of the 
Reserve? 

Secretary McNamara. I was asked if we 
planned to call Reserves at any time in the 
near future and I answered, no. We have 
no intentions of calling them at any time 
in the near future but we recognize that cir- 
cumstances may change and may make such 
a call desirable. In anticipation of that, we 
ask authority of the Congress to expend 
funds to increase the combat readiness of 
selected Reserve Force units and additional 
funds for that purpose are provided in this 
supplemental. 

Senator Murr. I ask it only because I 
have heard from a couple of reservists who 
think, should they sell their business or do 
something, there is no reason they should 
change their economic lives 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir. 

Senator Munprt. Because of the imminence 
of that? 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir; there is not, 
with the qualification that circumstances 
may change and we may have to call them. 


ARMY AND MARINE POSITION ON DRAFT VERSUS 
RESERVE CALLUP 


Senator THURMOND. Mr. Secretary, does 
the Army agree with you it is most desirable 
to increase the manpower by using the draft 
enlistments rather than by calling up the 
Reserves? 

Secretary McNamara, In the first place, 
let me say that up to the present time we 
have met all of General Westmoreland's re- 
quirements, on time, with the exception of 
about [deleted] men [deleted]. 

I think the Army leaders might have pre- 
ferred to call up certain selected personnel, 
but not including major combat units. 

The Marines, in particular, opposed the 
callup of the Marine Reserve division unless 
it were to be sent into combat in Vietnam, 
Were that to be done, of course, and assum- 
ing it were called up under legislation simi- 
lar to that passed in 1961 it would be a per- 
ishable asset because the reserves were called 
for only a 1-year period. And neither I nor 
the Chiefs would want to send a division to 
Vietnam if we could anticipate only 12 
months of service from the time it was called 
up to the time it had to be returned to re- 
serve status. So generally speaking, I think 
that up to the present time we are better off 
having relied upon the draft and volunteers 
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than we would have been had we called the 
Reserves. 

Senator THurMoND. Does the Army agree 
with you that it is more desirable to increase 
the manpower by using the draft and enlist- 
ments rather than calling up the Reserves? 

Secretary McNamara. Without question, I 
think they agree on the major combat units. 
With respect to some specialists I think they 
might have preferred to call Reserves. 


Mr. President, I submit that that is an 
unsatisfactory and inadequate explana- 
tion of why we have called in draftees. 

In Parade magazine for January 30, 
1966, distributed with the Washington 
Post, there appeared a brief description 
of draft practices in a number of other 
countries. I ask unanimous consent that 
this description be printed in the RECORD 
at the conclusion of my remarks. y 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, with 
respect to sending draftees to Vietnam, 
the following is indeed significant: 

In South Vietnam all men, 18-35, face 3 
years of military service. A large percentage 
of South Vietnamese conscripts desert each 
year. South Vietnam hires mercenaries to 
fight against the Vietcong. We support the 
South Vietnamese economy. Without us 
that country would go broke. Whether in- 
directly we are paying the South Vietnamese 
mercenaries is a question Washington de- 
clines to answer. 


Mr. President, of course we pay for the 
mercenaries. 

In connection with these mercenaries, 
we read in this morning’s New York 
Times an article headed “1965 Desertions 
Up in Saigon Forces—Total Is Put Above 
96,000—U.S, Aides Concerned.” The ar- 
ticle is dated Saigon, February 23. It is 
written by Neil Sheehan, in a special dis- 
patch to the New York Times. The ar- 
ticle begins: 

About 96,000 men deserted from the South 
Vietmamese armed forces last year, a total 
equivalent to nearly half of the American 
force that has been committed to the defense 
of this country. 


So while we are reaching into every 
American home, taking our young men as 
draftees and sending them to the 
slaughter in southeast Asia, 96,000 of the 
South Vietnamese forces have deserted in 
the last year. This is the kind of war we 
are asked to fight with the blood of our 
young men, when the people in the armed 
forces there are unwilling to defend their 
own country, and are leaving the ranks 
and deserting by the tens of thousands. 
Of course, no punishment is meted out to 
them, and we Americans continue to pay 
those who remain in the service. This is 
a shocking situation. 

I ask unanimous consent that the en- 
tire article, “1965 Desertions Up in Saigon 
Forces—Total Is Put Above 96,000,” be 
printed in the Recor at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. GRUENING. I likewise ask unan- 
imous consent, in connection with Sec- 
retary McNamara’s positive statements 
at the recent hearings on S. 2791 that 
there was no intention of calling up the 
Reserves at this time, that an article 
published likewise in today’s New York 
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Times, Thursday, February 24, headed 
“McNamara Hints Call-Up of Reservists 
for Vietnam”—indicating that there is 
little stability or assurance that the as- 
surances and the promises made in one 
week are not going to be reversed in the 
next—be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. GRUENING. It is, of course, ob- 
vious, since Vietnam is receiving budget 
support in large amounts from the Unit- 
ed States, that the United States is foot- 
ing the bill for such of these mercenaries 
as have not deserted. It is a sad com- 
mentary indeed that Vietnamese must 
be paid to defend the so-called freedoms 
of their own country while we are con- 
scripting draftees here in the United 
States to send to Vietnam to fight side 
by side with these mercenaries, and to 
take the places of those who are desert- 
ing the Army presumably fighting the 
cause of their own country. 

It should be noted that when France 
was fighting in Vietnam to recolonize 
that country, it used no draftees. By 
an amendment to the French budget law 
of 1950, draftees raised under the French 
military draft were not permitted to be 
used outside of the territory of the 
French Republic except under a situa- 
tion of declared war. No draftees were 
used in Indochina at all after 1949. 

The United States with respect to wag- 
ing an undeclared war in Vietnam is in 
the same position as France until the 
fifties and, absent a declaration of war 
or a clear expression of congressional 
intent in lieu thereof, draftees should not 
be sent to Vietnam involuntarily. 

Mr. President, I have received a tre- 
mendous amount of correspondence on 
this subject since it was first known that 
I was planning to offer my proposed 
amendment. I have received hundreds 
of letters which reveal great alarm and 
distress. They come from every part of 
the country. 

I do not intend to put all of them in 
the Record, but I shall read from a few 
of them, to give Congress and the peo- 
ple of the United States an idea of the 
deep concern and worry that exists in 
the hearts of the American people con- 
cerning the proposal to conscript draf- 
tees and send them to South Vietnam. 

It is my hope that Congress, under 
my amendment, will have a chance to 
register its views, and let the people of 
the United States know just where each 
Member stands. 

Here is a letter from Fordham Uni- 
versity, New York. It says: 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I have just read 
a corrected description in the Times on your 
proposed amendment to the supplemental 
defense appropriations bill, and want you 
to know I wholeheartedly support the meas- 
ure. Legalized involuntary servitude is per- 
haps the greatest offense against civil liberty 
possible in a free society such as ours; and 
for the Government to coerce a man into 
fighting a war he does not support is clearly 
a violation of the 13th amendment to the 
Constitution prohibiting involuntary servi- 
tude. The complexity and seeming hope- 
lessness of the Vietnam situation only ag- 


gravate such infringements of personal 
liberty. 
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Thank you for proposing the amendment; 
I hope your proposal gets the widespread 
Senate approval which it certainly deserves. 
I would appreciate your informing me of 
the progress of your amendment in the days 
to come. 
Very truly yours, 


Here is a letter from a housewife ‘in 
Vancouver, Wash.: 


DEAR SENATOR: As a lifelong Democrat, I 
am fast becoming an admirer of yours and 
always have been of Senator Morse, and I 
wondered if you were aware—I bet you are 
of the high wages paid civilian employers in 
Vietnam. 

A member of my family who has a prison 
record, and won't be drafted, is a second-rate 
welder. 

He has signed up to go to Vietnam for 
3 years with some contractor banking $55,000 
for him. The Government can turn around 
and draft my son, 20, who has worked his 
way through 2 years of college (still going) 
and has never been in trouble in his life. 
He has also never lived as he hasn’t been 
able to afford to date a girl since his senior 
year in high school. He hasn’t been able to 
find a part-time job that doesn’t interfere 
with his classes, and if he did, he probably 
couldn't keep his grades up. 

His ambition has always been to be a his- 
tory teacher—which he has always done “A” 
work in. Now I read that the Army will take 
the history and English majors before math- 
ematics and science majors. He and I both 
feel Vietnam is sure suicide, It isn't some- 
thing to die for, We would both fight for 
our country, but we feel this war is wrong. 
I have three sons, no education, work hard 
to just give my kids room and board. 

It’s one thing to die for a cause you believe 
in, another to throw away all your dreams 
for a better life for nothing. 

I can’t get a decent job because of my 
education (ninth grade). I’m 36 years old 
and I can’t afford to go to school nights be- 
cause it takes all my husband makes just to 
feed six people. Yet we need two paychecks 
to make ends meet and then to read about 
a civilian employee's wife in Vietnam sending 
home $36,000 in money orders in 6 months 
is too much. 


Here is a letter from Arlington Heights, 
III.: 


Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Sm: I am a liberal, a Democrat and 
an ardent supporter of the President, but I 
applaud your stand to bar the use of draftees 
in Vietnam. 

I believe our involvement there is a diplo- 
matic disaster and a moral tragedy as well. 
And, as everyone knows, we have failed mili- 
tarily, which is not surprising since we can’t 
possibly win (or even survive) a land war 
in Asia. Therefore, I urge you to do every- 
thing within your power to influence the ad- 
ministration to withdraw our forces. 

These days one has to listen closely to 
hear the voices of reason amid the clamor for 
bombs. But men like you and Senators 
CLARK, MORSE, and FULBRIGHT have more sup- 
port than you may realize. What the ad- 
ministration fondly interprets as support of 
the Vietnam war is not that at all. It is 
merely a quiet tolerance sustained by a 
booming economy. 

I work for a large corporation and live in a 
suburban, middle-class neighborhood. I 
have a college education, a wife and three 
children, so I hardly represent the long- 
haired, “ban the bomb” crowd. And I have 
yet to meet a single person among my friends 
who supports our policy in Vietnam. 

My best wishes to you in the difficult days 
ahead. 

Sincerely, 
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Here is a letter from Orlando, Fla.: 


Senator GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR: I wish to thank you for 
joining your small group of erudite, clear- 
thinking Senators who are unafraid to ex- 
press their views in the face of all the jingo- 
istic hoopla of the hawks and “me tooers."” 
It takes courage to leave political expediency 
and stick to one’s honest convictions. Sena- 
tors FULBRIGHT, MORSE, CHURCH, MCGOVERN, 
and you, and a few more of your colleagues 
are truly outstanding men, and to be con- 
gratulated for your honesty and logical 
minds. 

Eisenhower naively spoke the truth when 
he spoke at the Governors’ Conference in 
November 1954: “Whoever maintains the 
sphere of influence in southeast Asia controls 
the tin, tungsten, rubber, oil, etc.” Therein 
lies the raison d’etre—freedom? Humani- 
tarianism? Commitments to whom or to 
what? 

Sincerely, 


— ——_—_, 


Here is a letter from Kansas City, 


Dear SENATOR: I am certainly in favor of 
your bill not to send draftees to Vietnam or 
any foreign wars. Being the mother of five 
sons, two of whom are already in the serv- 
ice—one just 19 in January—I do not wish to 
see them sacrificed after 16 weeks training. 
Boys sent to fight a man’s war, when we have 
men in Reserve units who are well trained 
for these wars. 

We have a unit of brokenhearted mothers 
ready to wage war. 


Here is a letter from Villanova, Pa., 
from a physician: 

DEAR Senator: In these dark days with 
our Nation committed to an illegal, immoral, 
and militarily psychotic war, it is most en- 
couraging to see that some true Americans 
in public life will stand up and be counted. 
Your stand on dragging this issue out into 
the open and in regard to draftees being 
sent to southeast Asia are most commend- 
able. Most of all I admire you for standing 
up and being counted in these days when 
powerful people think that consensus is 
more important than truth. Thank you 
from the bottom of my heart for all that you 
are doing. 

Very truly yours, 


Here is a letter from Fort Wayne, Ind.: 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: The recent legis- 
lation you have introduced to prohibit the 
involuntary assignment of draftees to fight 
in Vietnam is without a doubt the most 
intelligent action to be taken in this dis- 
graceful mess. 

I have personally conducted a survey and 
have talked to hundreds of people in all 
walks Of life in this area, and the response 
has been 100 percent in opposition to the 
administration’s present policy in Vietnam 
and especially the drafting of our young 
men for this service. 

Considering this as a basis I feel that the 
people of America as a whole will support 
you in your noble effort. 

The most regrettable situation existing in 
our State, is the fact that our representatives 
evidently favor this warmongering giveaway 
program of human life against the will of the 
people. 

I feel certain that I speak for the people 
of America in commending you and Senator 
Wayne Morse for your effort. May God be 
with you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Here is a letter from Berkeley, Calif.: 
SENATOR GRUENING: This is a note of sup- 
port for legislation you have introduced to 
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prohibit the involuntary assignment of draf- 
tees to Vietnam. 

As a Korean war veteran, I can testify to 
the fact that a rudimentary knowledge of 
the army game and a sprinkling of luck is 
usually sufficient to keep a person out of a 
combat zone. Most draftees neither have 
the sophistication nor the opportunity to 
play the army game due to the rapidity at 
which they are assigned to combat divisions. 

Regular Army men are quick to defend 
military action and to define themselves as 
soldiers in every sense of the word. They 
should be given the opportunity to practice 
their chosen profession. It is incongruous to 
have civilian conscripts in the Infantry in 
Vietnam and soldiers in quartermaster 
depots in the States. With proper training 
the draftee is capable of supplying the sol- 
dler's needs in the field. In a war of the 
nature of Vietnam, where there is consider- 
able question as to the extent to which 
American soil and institutions are threat- 
ened, this is certainly all the draftee should 
be compelled to do. 

It might be mentioned in passing that if 
military service in the lower grades could be 
made more palatable it is possible fewer 
draftees would be needed. 

Your speeches and comments concerning 
Vietnam are one of the few lights of reason 
shining through the present fog of World 
War II cliches. 


Here is a letter from a soldier on 
active service. His name and unit have 
been deleted, for obvious reasons. I do 
not wish to get him into trouble. 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Recently I read 
of your efforts to introduce legislation de- 
signed to prohibit the involuntary assign- 
ment of draftees to Vietnam, supplemented 
by your three logical and intelligent amend- 
ments. This letter in support of your legis- 
lative efforts which I consider to be of the 
highest order in the protection of individual 
freedom and which keeps a man from being 
reduced to the role of a mere pawn in the 
hands of statesmen, may have the insignifi- 
cance in determining the successful outcome 
of your bill as my vote in determining the 
President in a national election, yet I offer 
you my support because symbolically it 
means as much in its little way in the tra- 
dition of American democracy as, on the 
other hand, the actual importance of your 
proposal does in defending and propagating 
that tradition. 

Men I have known and served with in 
units during my one and three-quarter years 
in the military have volunteered and gone 
to fight in Vietnam, some for patriotic rea- 
sons, some for personal reasons. I admire 
their courage and their convictions; but for 
those whose values and political opinions 
do not lead them to this action your legisla- 
tion is the means whereby they may express 
their choice and exercise their liberty. 


Here is another letter from a soldier in 
uniform, likewise, whose name and unit 
are likewise deleted: 

SENATOR GRUENING: Today it was an- 
nounced on the radio that you and Senator 
Morse are sponsoring a bill before the present 
session of Congress which advocates con- 
gressional approval of any Presidential action 
committing draftees abroad. If this is the 
case I would like to express my unconditional 
support. 

For the past year or so I have followed with 
great interest the course of our Vietnam in- 
volvement. I have also read some excerpts 
from speeches by you and Senator MORSE, 
among others, on this involvement and I 
think that I am in complete agreement with 
you and Senator Morse. 

In summary I am dissatisfied with the 
present involvement as I think that: firstly, 
the United States became involved there 
under a President and Secretary of State who 
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were overcome with their own anti-Com- 
munist involvements and acted not on what 
was there but what they thought was there; 
secondly, because our involvement seems to 
me a violation of the U.N. Charter and the 
1954 Geneva agreements, and thirdly, be- 
cause we are supporting there a regime (or 
regimes) that in effect is a dictatorship and 
seemingly unrepresentative of the Vietna- 
mese people. Thus the same points that we 
accuse the NLF and North Vietnam of vio- 
lating are exactly the ones that we and our 
allies there have and are violating. 

I have not up onto this time expressed my 
opinion to any of our elected representatives 
mainly because I felt that it would do no 
good. I must at this time, at least, attempt 
to clear my own conscience. 

Please let me express my support again for 
your course on the Vietnam question and 
wish you luck in this course you have 
elected to follow. 


Here is a letter from Chicago, Ill.: 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Congratulations 
on your proposed amendments to Senate bills 
2791, 2792, and 2793 which would provide that 
persons drafted into the armed services 
should not be sent to southeast Asia in- 
voluntarily without congressional approval. 
It will certainly let the Senators stand up and 
be counted and let the people know how their 
representatives feel about this highly con- 
troversial issue of Vietnam, especially the 
parents of the young men who are being 
drafted or shortly face the draft. Senator 
Morse and yourself have the appreciation and 
gratitude of many thousands who feel their 
representatives have somehow forgotten or 
ignored their constituents in this matter. 

It is also urged that there be an open and 
prolonged debate on the floor of the Senate 
on every single aspect of the crisis in Viet- 
nam, including how we became involved 
there and whether we have exhausted every 
single legal avenue in our search for peace. 

Again I say, thank God the American 
people have a few courageous spokesmen who 
seek a policy that is just. 


Here is a letter from Milwaukee, Wis.: 

My Dear SENATOR GRUENING: This is to 
express my enthusiasm for your draft legis- 
lation concerning making service in Vietnam 
voluntary. 

I was chief of the communications, media 
division of the ICA mission in Cambodia for 
214 years, leaving in late 1961. Ten of the 
people who worked under me in the divi- 
sion were Vietnamese and I went fairly often 
to Saigon. My opposite number in Saigon 
was through his duties well acquainted with 
the internal situation. 

Here I have talked recently to young peo- 
ple and church groups in sort of general dis- 
cussions resembling a little a teach in. There 
is real doubt regarding the morality of this 
war. People are not cocksure in either sup- 
porting or opposing it but there is a real 
moral crisis. Young men sincerely hold— 
some of them—that we are more or less the 
aggressor. 

It is not a case of they not wanting to sac- 
rifice their lives or health or eyesight or hear- 
ing and so on in what they doubt is really 
a just cause. It is that they do not believe 
one should kill when one’s own country is 
only in a theoretical and possibly farfetched 
sense in danger. The history of this war is 
getting somewhat better known. I think 
many young men feel as they hear about the 
history of the war or read about it that 
they would have had to be fighting against 
the Prench if they were Vietnamese. There- 
fore they feel they would probably continue 
to fight against the successor to the French 
if they were Vietnamese. 

The moral issue is very serious. We can- 
not just put it off on the State. We are re- 
sponsible before God, each of us. To kill in 
the conviction that it is unjust to do so is 
murder. Nationality is only an incident in 
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time in any case. Our moral responsibility is 
related to things eternal. 

In my lifetime, and I am 60, I have never 
known this Nation to be so sharply and 
openly divided. I am glad it is divided. 

The circumstance is proof that we are 
not morally bankrupt. 

Man does not live by victory alone. 

Most sincerely yours, 


Here is a letter from Bridgeport, 
Conn.—they come from all parts of the 
country: 

Dran Sm: Thank you for upholding the 
ideals of peace, integrity, good judgment, 
and democracy. While we are supposedly 
fighting communism thousands of miles 
from home our own people are beginning to 
wonder what has happened to our demo- 
cratic processes here at home. The Ameri- 
can people don't want war but we have it; 
the American people abhor this war and 
want a negotiated peace right away but our 
President speaks out continually for more 
men to die in Vietnam, for more billions 
to be delegated to destruction and horror. 
The American people are being pushed into a 
war that they do not want, billions of dol- 
lars are being spent on war while millions 
of our own people are in want, thousands 
upon thousands of young men are being 
dragged from school to fight a war in which 
they do not believe. I love America and 
have always felt proud of my Nation but I 
am aghast and terrified by the evidence of 
dictatorial power that seems to be overriding 
the will and moral questioning of the good 
people of this country. 

Something must be done to turn this tide 
before the United States involves the entire 
world in nuclear destruction. 

You and a few other thinking legislators 
seem to be the only men with courage enough 
to speak for what is right. Please keep it 
up. Peace has to be our only aim if we and 
the world are to survive. Think of what 
could be accomplished in Asia with $12 bil- 
lion in food and medical help as opposed 
to bombs. 

I hope you will press for your amendment 
to forbid sending draftees to South Vietnam 
against their will. In the light of all the 
mixed, moral feelings of the people in re- 
gard to this ill-advised and horrendous mess, 
it seems the only just thing to do. 

I hope you will press further for a recall 
of unlimited powers such as President John- 
son seems to think he should possess. Viet- 
nam could be repeated throughout the world. 
Dictators have this prerogative; presidents of 
a democracy should not. 


Here is a letter from Power, Mont.: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We support, re- 
spect, and thank you for the stand you have 
taken on peace at a time when people are 
not fully aware of the truth or the con- 
sequences. The Senate hearings must go on 
and must be televised and reported to the 
American people. The first day the debate 
on Vietnam in the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee room was on television we were 
so glued to our sets that we were unable 
to do any work except the bare essentials. 

We support wholeheartedly your bill to 
amend the draft law so as to prohibit draftees 
be sent to Vietnam against their wish unless 
Congress approves. Thank you. 

Sincerely yours, 


Here is a letter from Eugene, Oreg.: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I have just 
learned, by mere chance, this morning that 
you have proposed an amendment or resolu- 
tion in connection with the military assist- 
ance bill that would give draftees the op- 
portunity to volunteer to fight in Vietnam 
rather than to be sent there under orders. 
It seems to me to be an inspired way to in- 
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dicate opposition to the present policy of 
open-ended escalation of the war in Vietnam, 
as well as humane. 

It is very odd that one has to depend on 
word of mouth for important news such as 
this. I have followed the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee hearings on television 
almost in their entirety and have paid par- 
ticular attention to reports on related mat- 
ters in the press. Not one word have I seen 
of your proposal with regard to the draft, 
It is only because, in a reply to a letter to 
you written by an acquaintance you en- 
closed a copy of your amendment, and that 
I chanced to speak to her today, that I 
learned of it. No doubt you regret even more 
strongly than we do the seemingly total si- 
lence that has greeted your proposal. 

My husband and I thank you deeply for 
this effort, as well as for your many others, 
to force reassessment of our policy in Viet- 
nam. We have long admired you for your 
attempts, along with Senator Morse’s, to in- 
ject reason into our foreign policy. We hope 
you will continue. 

Sincerely yours, 


Here is one from New York City: 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: While you are 
not “my” [New York] Senator, your efforts 
on behalf of peace and rational behavior are 
really universal. 

It is in this context that we write you to 
thank you and tell you we feel encouraged 
by leaders of your ilk—attempting to hold 
the future for us—and our children. 

Please accept our warm thanks and appre- 
ciation for all that you do on behalf of an 
adult and mature society. 

Cordially, 


—— ————_. 


Here is one from Oakland, Calif.: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: May I compli- 
ment you on your suggested amendment to 
the millitary pay bill—concerning the assign- 
ment of draftees to Vietnam without con- 
gressional consent. 

According to the newspaper accounts which 
I found the reasoning which you've advanced 
is very sound and I hope that others in the 
Senate will join with you in support of this 
proposed amendment. 

I do hope that we will be hearing more of 
this amendment and I must tell you that I 
always find your statements con for- 
eign and internal policy extremely incisive 
and thought provoking. Will continue to 
look for them with great interest. 

Sincerely, 


Here is one from neighboring Virginia; 
McLean, Va.: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I have read about 
your proposed bill which would make it nec- 
essary for men who have enlisted in the U.S. 
services to make this their career, or way to 
earn a living or way of life, to go to Vietnam 
before sending fresh, new draftees who have 
no choice but to do as told. 

May I say that this makes sense to me, and 
as a U.S. citizen, I support this bill whole- 
heartedly, and will write to support such a 
bill to anyone that you would feel would be 
of influence in its passage. 


. 


Here is one from Seven Valleys, Pa.: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I am writing to 
applaud your proposal that only volunteers 
and not draftees be sent to Vietnam without 
the consent of Congress. 

I am also writing as a member of the 
Women's International League for Peace and 
Freedom who attended the legislative semi- 
nar this past week and the legislative lunch- 
eon Wednesday and greatly appreciated your 
statements there. 


February 24, 1966 


Your record of opposition to this horrify- 
ing war is so outstanding that repetitive 
applause seems redundant, yet I feel it is 
important that you know that you have the 
support of many—and I believe of many you 
have not heard from. I have been doing a 
considerable amount of traveling by bus 
lately and wearing peace buttons, find myself 
conversing with strangers about the war. 
These conversations seem invariably to be 
with people who don’t write to the Govern- 
ment, but who are extremely distressed at 
the war and anxious for a rapid peaceful 
settlement. 

I might add that I do what I can to broaden 
the knowledge of the war of as many people 
as I can and any reprints of your speeches 
you could send me would be put to use and 
greatly appreciated. 

In any case, thanks again from a grateful 
citizen. 

Sincerely, 


Here is one from Chicago: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I want to thank 
you and encourage you in your attempts to 
bring a little sense into our Vietnam policy. 
Your bill which prohibits sending unwilling 
draftees without the approval of Congress 
into this conflict is an admirable measure. 

There are young men who see some point 
in this war and can risk their lives in it 
without risking the moral foundations of 
their lives. There are others, however, who, 
for very good reasons, are convinced that 
the campaign in Vietnam is wholly destruc- 
tive to the Vietnamese people, and there- 
fore unjust and detrimental to our proper 
goals as a nation. Forcing these young men 
to die in Vietnam amounts to forcing them 
to give up the usefulness and meaning of 
their promising lives, and to see themselves 
as marked for a stupid, useless, and mean- 
ingless death. No government should be 
permitted to do such violence to the moral 
fiber of those it represents. 

Thank you and thank you again, for real- 
izing this, and good luck in your efforts to 
make others accept it. 

Sincerely, 


Here is one from Rocky River, Ohio: 
Dear S: I hereby wish to express com- 
plete approval of your proposal to bar the 
sending of draftees to southeast Asia without 
ngressional consent. 
oT Respectfully yours, 


Here is one from Madison, Wis.: 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: For the last year 
or so I have been following your statements 
about the war in Vietnam and have been 
very much encouraged by what you have 
said. Your recent proposal which is coming 
up before the Senate soon to keep any draft- 
ees from being sent to Vietnam without the 
consent of Congress again gave me hope that 
perhaps there can be found a peaceful set- 
tlement for the war in the immediate future. 

I only wish that more Senators and Con- 
gressmen for that matter, would have the 
courage to speak against the policy of our 
Government in southeast Asia, which can 
only lead to more bloodshed and to further 
slighting of much more important world and 
domestic problems. 


Here is one from Denison University, 
in Granville, Ohio: 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: You are to be 
very highly commended for introducing leg- 
islation that would prevent the sending of 
draftees to Vietnam against their wills with- 
out congressional approval. I should also 
like more generally to commend you for your 
outspokenness against our country’s position 
in Vietnam. 


February 24, 1966 


My own position is that our military in- 
tervention in the affairs of Vietnam is cruel 
and totally unjustifiable in moral terms 
and that we should withdraw our troops and 
military commitment unilaterally and im- 
mediately. I am not for withdrawal in the 
sense of noncommitment, however, for I be- 
lieve our country should offer nonmilitary 
aid to all of Vietnam and to all Vietnamese, 
whether their allegiance be with Saigon, 
Hanoi, or the Vietcong. 

I’m glad there are people like you in the 
Senate; I only wish there were more of you. 
Keep up the good (nonviolent) fight. 

Sincerely yours, 


Here is one from Tillamook, Oreg.: 


My Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I am address- 
ing this letter to you because of the hope 
you have stirred in my heart when I read in 
our daily newspaper you would oppose send- 
ing our boys to Vietnam as draftees. 

There has not been much hope in my 
heart for a good many months. We moth- 
ers of boys endangered by the draft don’t 
really live. We just exist. During the last 
war my brothers (dedicated, purposeful, 
scholarly young men) served long and faith- 
fully. I watched my wonderful mother fail 
before our very eyes as the war years took 
their toll. I have since then shelved these 
hellish memories in the deepest, darkest re- 
cesses of my mind wishing that such a world 
of sorrowing could somehow serve some use- 
ful purpose. We can’t live in the past. But 
that is exactly what our President and cer- 
tain others have condemned us to. To broad- 
cast a message of peace and then refuse to 
discuss peace with the enemy. To send out 
our boys to fight and die when the President 
will not meet and amicably discuss peace- 
able settlement of our problems. We as a 
nation may be leaders in industry, commerce, 
or military might but we are not a truly 
great nation until we clothe ourselves in the 
raiment of humility and lead all nations in 
the quest for peace—that priceless goal 
worthy of all men’s hearts. 

As a mother and a hardworking officer in 
the Democratic Party I beg your every effort 
be directed toward removing ourselves from 
Vietnam where we stand despised by all our 
fellowmen. We have erred and greatness 
lies in how we face our problems now. His- 
tory will record those who stand steadfast 
and courageously in the great battle for 
peace not military victory. 

God bless you. 

Very truly yours, 


I think that is a very wonderful letter 
from a constituent of the Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. Morse], written from the 
heart. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. GRUENING. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I did not want to in- 
terrupt the Senator from Alaska, but 
just listen. However, the comment he 
has made about the letter from a con- 
stituent of mine from Tillamook, Oreg., 
and one from Eugene, Oreg.—and there 
are many similar letters in my files— 
cause me to take only a moment to tell 
the Senator and to tell the people of the 
country, through this Recorp, why I was 
proud to join in cosponsoring his amend- 
ment. Many people do not understand 
that the Senator from Alaska and the 
Senator from Oregon take the position 
that a line of demarcation is justifiably 
drawn between enlisted men and drafted 
men. I think it is most unfortunate 
that we have any enlisted men at all over 
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there, for reasons I shall set forth in just 
a moment. 

But the Senator from Alaska this 
morning has made the Recorp crystal 
clear. We are drafting men also. 
Drafted men are not volunteering. These 
men are being taken in by conscription 
under a draft law. They are being sent 
into a war zone where we have no right 
to be, and never have had any right to 
be. We are sending boys to their death 
without a declaration of war in open 
violation of article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution. 

The Senator from Alaska and the 
Senator from Oregon have urged that at 
least sending men to war ought to be 
regularized. Congress ought to make 
up its mind whether we are going to de- 
clare war or not declare war. The Presi- 
dent should make up his mind whether 
or not he is going to send us a war 
message, as Woodrow Wilson did on 
April 2, 1917, when he sent one to a joint 
session of Congress recommending war 
against Germany. At the beginning of 
the message Woodrow Wilson said he 
was without constitutional authority to 
make war in the absence of a declaration 
of war. 

This is an elementary principle of con- 
stitutional law. 

Then, Franklin Delano Roosevelt, fol- 
lowing Pearl Harbor, sent Congress a war 
message asking for a declaration of war. 

That is the position of the senior Sen- 
ator from Oregon, and I know it is the 
position of the Senator from Alaska [Mr. 
GRUENING], who really has been my 
leader and teacher in this historie debate 
that has been going on now well over 2 
years. He and I, now joined by a few 
others, have stood on this floor week after 
week and protested the course of action 
that our Government is following in 
American foreign policy. 

We are saying by this amendment: If 
you are going to draft these boys and 
send them into war, then declare war. 
I believe the American people are en- 
titled to have this administration take 
that course of action. 

But, then, I point out also that this 
war has greatly divided this country, in 
spite of the apologists for this admin- 
istration in and out of the Senate. This 
war is causing a great rift among our 
people at the grassroots of America. 

I wish to say again to my President, as 
I have said so many times, I love him, 
but I love my country more. 

In my judgment, my President needs 
to clarify this situation by making per- 
fectly clear to our country what his ob- 
jectives are. He completely failed to 
make those objectives clear in New York 
City last night. He spoke in terms of 
semantic emotional sanctions but not in 
terms of specific proposals for ending 
the war. 

As I will say tomorrow when I make 
my speech in opposition to the pending 
legislation, the very terms of the pending 
bill authorizes an escalated war. The 
American people need to be told that the 
administration has in that bill—but they 
are not boasting or talking about it—the 
funds for escalating the war at any time 
the President decides to escalate it. I 
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do not propose to vote to give my Presi- 
dent that power. 

In my judgment, that kind of arbitrary 
discretion should not be vested in any 
President at any time. 

Then, what needs to be asked, of 
course, in talking about supporting a 
government in South Vietnam, is how did 
it happen that we decided to support a 
puppet government in South Vietnam? 
The government that we, the United 
States, created in open opposition and in 
violation of the Geneva accords of 1954 
is the government which we seek to en- 
trench in South Vietnam. We did not 
have the slightest right to set up a puppet 
government in South Vietnam and we 
now say to the world that we are going to 
support that government. 

South Vietnam does not belong to the 
United States. South Vietnam does not 
belong to this little puppet that we are 
supporting by the name of Ky, either. 
South Vietnam and North Vietnam be- 
long to all of the Vietnamese people both 
north and south. 

Do not forget that the Geneva accords 
proposed that there be a 2-year period 
after the line of military demarcation 
was drawn separating the military forces 
of Vietminh and the military forces of 
the French in bringing about a reuni- 
fication of Vietnam both north and 
south into one country. 

They were to take 2 years to work out 
a program for reunifying Vietnam. That 
is what was provided. Who stopped it? 
The United States. That is going to be 
the sad, sordid, black record of history 
that will be written against our country 
for future generations of American boys 
and girls to see. 

The amendment of the Senator from 
Alaska goes to the very core of this mat- 
ter. It goes to the issue and the right of 
our country to be there in the first place. 
We had no right. If we had none in 
the first place, we have none now. What 
are we going to do? Are we going to 
support this regime in South Vietnam 
and impose this regime on North Viet- 
nam? Do the American people know the 
plan is for the Ky regime to take over 
all of Vietnam? 

We are headed for one of the bloodiest 
holocausts in the history of mankind if 
other nations of the world do not stop the 
United States. . 

It makes me unhappy to have to say 
this. 

The fact is that every noncombatant 
nation of the world that is a member of 
the United Nations has a great and his- 
toric obligation to say to the United 
States, “Stop your war, for you are en- 
dangering the world.” 

The course of action that we are fol- 
lowing in Vietnam makes our country 
the most dangerous threat to the peace 
of the world existing on the globe. We 
are following a completely improper 
course of action. 

It is a sad thing that the other signa- 
tories to the United Nations are not fol- 
lowing their commitment and obligation. 
What is needed is for them to stop talk- 
ing behind the scenes in New York City 
and get the issue into the open before 
the Security Council and make up their 
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minds whether they are going to assume 
their peacekeeping functions. If not, 
we should go to the General Assembly, 
where I am satisfied that 80 nations 
would proceed if it is put to them to do 
the peacekeeping. 

What is needed is that the other na- 
tions of the world send whatever num- 
ber of divisions of men are necessary to 
separate the United States and South 
Vietnam on the one side and North Viet- 
nam and the Vietcong on the other. 

South Vietnam should be turned into 
a checkerboard of buffer zones, with 
division after division of men from non- 
combatant nations being sent in, not to 
keep the war going, but to stop the fight- 
ing and to enforce a cease-fire imposed 
on the United States and the Vietcong. 

Let me say to the world, “If you wish 
to avoid the great danger of an Asian 
holocaust you must make clear to my 
country that it must obey a cease-fire to 
be imposed upon us by the noncombatant 
nations of the world, in keeping with the 
provisions of the United Nations Char- 
ter.” 

It may not work, but we better try; 
because one thing is certain if we follow 
our present course of action we will end 
up in a massive war in Asia. Yes, I lis- 
tened to the Vice President this morn- 
ing. I do not share the views of the 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Lone] at 
all. I listened to the Vice President. In 
my opinion he has lost all of his persua- 
sive influence among thinking people 
who are willing to think about the great 
obligations of war and peace. 

I never expected to hear my Vice 
President make this plea for war that 
he is making. Do not be fooled by his 
semantics. If we follow the course of 
action of the President of the United 
States and the Vice President as he is 
talking these hours, we are on the way 
to a major war in Asia. 

That is why we say, in submitting the 
amendment, that we believe we had 
better come to grips with the question as 
to whether we shall send conscripted 
American boys to die in a war that has 
not been officially declared. 

I well know that the speech I have just 
made, as well as others I have made, will 
bring down upon my head strong castiga- 
tions and charges of disloyalty. In fact, 
last Sunday I was supposed to be boy- 
cotted by the American Legion at a 
speech I made at Harrisburg, Pa. Yet 
American legionnaire after legionnaire 
came to compliment me. One of them, 
introducing me to his 12-year-old and 
14-year-old boys, said that when he 
heard on the radio that the American 
Legion was asking its members to boycott 
my speech, he drove 100 miles to be there, 
because, as he said: 

They are not going to tell me in free Amer- 
ica—and we hope it will remain free—whom 
I can hear and whom I can’t hear. 


Of course, the attempted boycott by 
the American Legion provided me with 
an audience much larger than I other- 
wise would have had, because at the 
grassroots of America the people are con- 
cerned about what is happening in Viet- 
nam. 

Last Saturday afternoon, at 1 o’clock, 
I spoke at a high school in Madison, Wis. 
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The sponsors of the meeting said that 
more than 3,600 persons were in attend- 
ance and that it was necessary to use 
closed television circuits to enable the 
overfiow audiences that could not enter 
the auditorium to hear my speech. 

Yes, Mr. President, at the grassroots of 
America the people are disturbed because 
they know we are not marching down the 
road to peace but are marching down the 
road toward more war. 

The Senate has before it a bill which 
some of our colleagues say involves no 
question of policy. They say it concerns 
merely the question whether we shall 
provide materiel for the boys in Viet- 
nam. But I say again, as I said yester- 
day, that the boys are not suffering from 
a lack of materiel over there. That was 
admitted again this morning by spokes- 
men for the administration. There is 
not one of us who would want to deny 
a single bullet or a single safeguard that 
a single boy needs, because they are not 
in Vietnam because they wanted to go 
there, but because their Government sent 
them there. 

In these historic hours of this debate, 
we ought to take a look at the policy that 
is involved in the bill. The bill contains 
a bad policy, a policy that permits the 
carrying on of a greatly enlarged war if 
the President decides to enlarge it. I do 
not believe our country should risk that 
exercise of arbitrary discretion. The 
people of the country are entitled to 
know whether we are going to war under 
article I, section 8, or not. 

So again I ask my President: Why 
don’t you send up a war message, and 
then ask Congress to decide whether it 
wants to declare war?” Such a proposal 
would arouse a public debate that is 
sorely needed in this country at every 
community level. 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
continue to read from this outpouring of 
expression from the American people. I 
read a letter from historic Charlottes- 
ville, Va.: 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Congratulations 
on your continued, articulate opposition to 
our “holy war” in Vietnam. Like the holy 
wars of history, barbarity of indescribable 
dimension accompanies its execution. Un- 
like those wars, its continued execution 
threatens the security of the entire world. 
It also creates the most brutal selection of 
national priorities. Nothing can be more 
important to the crusader that the growing 
ability to slaughter the Asians—to divert 
public moneys from the feeding of the starv- 
ing, the medication of the dying, the protec- 
tion of the oppressed—to the ever more re- 
lentless and ruthless destruction and 
violation of life and property in a most in- 
discriminate manner. 

I applaud your amendment to the war bill 
to make the assignment of inductees to Viet- 
nam subject to congressional approval a mat- 


ter of option. I wish you every success in 
that matter. 


Please exert your influence to bring Secre- 
tary of War Dean Rusk— 


The writer has slightly confused the 
Secretary’s title— 


back to reality from the schizophrenically, 
moralistic hallucination which he takes to 
be the real world. In my own view, he is the 
most dangerous man to the progress of peace 
in the entire world. He appears determined 
to have his “war of attrition” with China 
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which he so woodenly adyocated when he 
sided with MacArthur in 1951. 
Please continue to voice your opposition to 
the war. 
Sincerely yours, 


I read next from a letter I received 
from a minister in Mound City, III.: 


My Dear Sm: The Globe-Democrat says 
that you are back of a resolution that would 
give those who are to go to Vietnam, the 
right to express their opinions on this 
matter. 

As I see it the overwhelming majority of 
the people who have not expressed them- 
selves in public demonstrations, are a long 
way from being satisfied with our entangle- 
ment in Vietnam, that according to figures 
has already cost 1,700 of the promising blood 
of America. 

If we are so much concerned with the 
freedom of people from Communist aggres- 
sion, why did we turn a deaf ear to Cuba, 
when Castro took over lock, stock, and 
barrel? 

Recalling past history, I am convinced that 
the time has come for the young men to have 
something to say about their destiny. 
Their's has been too long, to do and die, and 
not to ask why.” I am with you in your 
efforts. 

I am, 

Very truly yours, 


The next letter is from Kirkwood, Mo.: 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
all of your good work on the conflict in Viet- 
nam, and for your forthcoming resolution 
with respect to draftees in that connection, 
We shall be watching the outcome of the de- 
bate with interest, 


I read next a letter from Kirkland, 
Wash.: 


Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Thank you with all my heart for in- 
troducing the bill against requiring draftees 
to fight in Vietnam without the consent of 
Congress. 

Iam a longtime admirer of your courageous 
stand against our policy in Vietnam. 

I feel that draftees should not be required 
to fight in Vietnam. Many are as against 
what we are doing there as are those who 
have been classified conscientious objectors. 
One's conscience may allow him to fight ina 
defensive war but not in this situation where 
innocent men, women, and children are be- 
ing killed. I cannot believe that our men 
are defending our country when it has not 
been attacked. Young men, whose parents 
never thought we would fight an aggressive 
war, were taught to value human life, and 
now they must go against their consciences. 

Aside from objecting on moral grounds, 
they may also feel, as I do, that what we are 
doing in Vietnam is harmful] to our country, 
that we are precipitating a world nuclear war 
that could devastate our country as well as 
most of the world. 

The only hope I see for our country, and 
the world, is in you and the other few lead- 
ers who have the insight and courage to speak 
out for the right on this issue. We ordinary 
people are not being heard. Many are afraid 
to speak out because they are so misunder- 
stood, called traitors or draft dodgers. The 
issue doesn’t come to us to vote on. We 
thought we were voting against escalation 
when we voted against Senator Goldwater, 
only to learn now that President Johnson was 
planning similar escalation when he was 
campaigning, but didn’t say so, so we really 
had no choice. 

Respectfully and gratefully yours, 
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The next letter I shall read is from 
Bellingham, Wash.: 

Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: It is noted that 
you have introduced legislation to prohibit 
this Government from committing draftees 
to the Vietnam situation without the con- 
sent of Congress. Once again, I wish to ex- 
press my personal gratitude to you for your 
efforts to turn the tide from control of the 
“war at whim” people. 

It is inconceivable to me that the sort of 
thinking which drives us into such errors as 
Vietnam can have any ultimate effect other 
than to alienate decent people and drive 
them to the very extreme which we assert 
we are fighting to avoid. Overtaxation, 
degradation, and conscription of their chil- 
dren finally drove the Chinese to commu- 
nism; the result will be the same here if our 
“leadership” refuses to come to terms with 
human decency. 

Very truly yours, 


The next letter, from Philadelphia, 
Pa., reads: 


Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Our morning 
paper carries word of your having proposed 
legislation to prohibit the involuntary as- 
signment of draftees to fight in South Viet- 
nam until Congress authorizes such assign- 
ments. 

Short of a declaration of peace, this is the 
best news the concerned, thinking Americans 
could hope for. It is only regrettable that 
delaying tactics of the Administration held 
off the move for so long. 

My husband joins me in extending con- 
gratulations to you on your wise and coura- 
geous move. May the bill very speedily be- 
come law. 

Sincerely yours, 


Here is a letter from Brooklyn, N.Y. 
It reads: 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Too frequently 
I find myself writing to Government officials 
and Members of Congress because I disagree 
with them, and much too rarely do I take 
time out these busy days to thank them for 
something well said or done. Let me at least 
partly correct this for myself by thanking you 
for the foresight, statesmanship, and the 
courage you have shown as one of the lonely 
voices opposed to the madness that is taking 
place in Vietnam, and even more particu- 
larly for your recent proposal not to permit 
draftees to be sent to Vietnam unless this 
is their choice and Congress so votes. 

Thank you for your wisdom and your 


courage. 


Here is a letter from Bellingham, Wash. 
It reads: 

Deak SENATOR GRUENING: I was most 
pleased to read in tonight’s Bellingham Her- 
ald the AP report of the amendments that 
you and Senator Morse have offered to the 
administration’s defense appropriation bill. 
The prohibition of involuntary assignment 
of draftees to fight in South Vietnam will, 
I hope, receive the support that it deserves. 
I respect you for continuing your efforts in 
behalf of an unpopular cause. 

Sincerely, 


Here is a letter from Berkeley, Calif. 
It reads: 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: My entire family 
(two sons of voting age, two daughters al- 
most voting age, my wife and myself) all 
strongly admire your brave and intelligent 
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stand on the Vietnam issues. We have read 
from time to time the newspaper reports of 
your statements in Congress and just today 
the San Francisco Chronicle carried another 
story about the amendment you have pro- 
posed to the defense supplement bill for 
Vietnam. Please keep up your efforts in the 
name of sanity and morality. 

The whole Nation owes you a debt of grati- 
tude for your brave stand on Vietnam. I 
am sure that the war hawks are putting all 
sorts of pressure on the President and on 
the few brave Senators who speak out against 
intensification of the war. But I am equally 
sure that there are millions upon millions of 
us who ardently pray for a peaceful solution 
to this seemingly impossible situation, and 
we all are grateful to you, Senator GRUEN- 
ING. 

I have thought that one possible solution 
would be to announce to the whole world 
and to the United Nations that we would 
accept any solution worked out by an im- 
partial United Nations commission, with no 
strings or preconditions whatever. I believe 
this is the only way out for several reasons. 
One, the Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
could hardly refuse such an offer, and I am 
sure that world opinion would support such 
a move (while almost no opinion in other 
countries supports our present position). 
Second, I believe that no matter how or what 
the U.N. commission decided the issues, noth- 
ing—no matter what—would be so bad for 
us and the world as to continue to escalate 
the war. Any decision, however bad, would 
be less bad than a world war. 

Again, may I tell you that you have our 
heartfelt admiration and highest esteem. 


Here is a letter from Clovis, Calif. It 
reads: 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: We were very 
pleased to hear of the amendment you wish 
to offer that would prohibit sending draftees 
to Vietnam without prior consent of Con- 
gress. We wish you every success in getting 
it passed. 

We also hope you are able to stage public 
hearings on U.S. policy in Vietnam. We were 
very glad, and heartened, to read of your 
attitudes on Vietnam, as we have been very 
distressed concerning this issue, and sin- 
cerely hope somehow it can begin to be 
righted. 

Sincerely, 


Here is a letter from Freeport, N.Y. 
It reads: 


Dear SENATOR GRUENING: What a wonder- 
ful world this would be if there were more 
Senator GRUENINGS. You have my un- 
bounded admiration and every time I read 
of your views in the newspapers my faith in 
human nature is restored. 

Your solution to the draft problem regard- 
ing Vietnam is something long overdue. 
Our neighbor Canada is a good example for 
us—Canadians can be drafted to protect the 
country if it is attacked but cannot be sent 
overseas. When you are asked to kill, this 
seems the solution to the problem—one 
shouldn’t be made to kill against his beliefs. 

Keep up your great work. 

Sincerely, 


Here is a letter from Danville, Pa. It 
reads: 

My Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I saw in 
today’s paper—the Philadelphia Inquirer— 
that you introduced legislation that the 
draftees should not be forced into going into 
Vietnam without the approval of Congress. 

Please, please do everything in your power 
to bring it about. You will gain the un- 
dying gratitude of thousands of American 
parents if you do. Many sleepless nights are 
spent worrying about this very thing. These 
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young boys are forced into the service and 
after only 8 to 12 weeks of training they are 
sent into the jungles and swamps of Vietnam 
and expected to defend themselyes. This is 
inhuman and very unfair. 

The older and more experienced men hold 
down the jobs back of the fighting areas. 

I have a young son who will soon be called 
up for service (drafted) and it almost drives 
me out of my mind thinking he may be sent 
to Vietnam with so little preparation. 

It seems to me the draftees are being 
penalized for not volunteering for the service, 
just as all the men in our country who do 
not go to college are penalized. 

So please do whatever you can to help us 
in this matter. 

Thank you. 


Here is a letter from Bridgewater, 
Conn. It reads: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: For the first time 
in my life I wished I lived in Alaska, so that 
I could be one of your constituents. Your 
proposal that only draftees who wish to 
serve in Vietnam be sent there, is the most 
sensible thing I have heard yet in connec- 
tion with this war—if this war is to go on. 

I do not believe in this undeclared war. 
I think it is pointless, horrible and tragic. 
Yet if some wish to fight it let those be the 
ones to do it. 

Blessings and luck in your amendment to 
the supplemental defense appropriation bill. 


Ihave a telegram from Lothar Stewart, 

of Moorhead, Minn. It reads as follows: 
MOORHEAD, MINN., 
January 26, 1966. 

Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Support proposed draftee amendments to 
pending Vietnam defense bill. Urge imme- 
diate end to involvement. 


I have a letter from Baraboo, Wis. It 
reads: 


Dear SENATOR: May we commend you for 
your honest remarks concerning the vol- 
untary service in the phony war in Viet- 
nam. If we could get legislation passed to 
do that as well as conscript wealth and war 
profits, perhaps the military couldn’t have 
the power it does and we could use the vast 
sums to make living better for some of our 
unfortunate citizens. We have watched your 
voting record and work in Washington and 
would we have more statesmen like you. 


These are merely a few of the hun- 
dreds of letters which I have received. 
However, these letters illustrate the deep 
and heartfelt concern and worry among 
the American people. I believe that if 
their message or their pleas could be 
presented to our colleagues we would 
have an affirmative vote in favor of the 
amendment. 

There are many other communications 
that I could read. However, I shall read 
only a few more of these letters. 

It is rather striking—and this cannot 
be emphasized too strongly—that we are 
sending these young men to Vietnam 
and taking them away from their fam- 
ilies while a South Vietnamese force 
equivalent to virtually one-half of the 
total U.S. force of 200,000 that we have 
sent there—96,000 of the South Viet- 
namese soldiers—has deserted in the past 
year. Yet we are sending our young 
boys to die and to take the place of those 
men who will not fight for their own 
country. 
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‘That to me is one of the most dis- 
graceful situations imaginable. It should 
be unthinkable that in this body and 
elsewhere our colleagues will support 
the sending of our young men to die in 
a foreign land whose people will not 
fight for themselves. The evidence of 
this appears in today’s New York Times 
in a story describing how there have been 
96,000 desertions this year. Yet we have 
been hearing all the official propaganda 
that with our growing troop involve- 
ment the morale of the South Viet- 
namese has vastly improved. 

The evidence is overwhelming that we 
have gradually had to take over the 
entire conduct of this war. The situa- 
tion has changed greatly since the time 
when President Kennedy, a few weeks 
before his death, said that: 

This is their war. We can give them assist- 
ance, but they are the ones who have got 
to fight. They are the ones who have got to 
win it. 


Since that time it has become evident 
that there is little will on the part of 
our South Vietnamese so-called “allies” 
to fight this war, certainly not among 
the leaders, the corrupt grafters whom 
we support, 

The evidence of corruption which con- 
firms what has long been known, is 
contained in an article from today’s 
Washington Post which I am having 
printed in today’s Recorp. The article 
describes how the entire government is 
corrupt. It indicates that one of the 
biggest jokes in South Vietnam is that 
we are telling the corruptors and 
grafters in charge to stop corruption. 
That must be one of the biggest laughs 
they have. We would all be laughing if 
it were not so tragic. I ask unanimous 
consent that the article by Stanley Kar- 
now in today’s Washington Post en- 
titled “ ‘Mr. Nguyer,’ Saigon Employee, 
Chuckles Over Curbs on Graft” be 
printed in the Recorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

“Mr. NGUYEN,” SAIGON EMPLOYEE, CHUCKLES 
Over CURBS ON GRAFT 
(By Stanley Karnow) 

Satcon, February 23.—The official an- 
nouncement here yesterday that the South 
Vietnamese Government is creating a special 
court to try profiteers and graf ters drew a 
chuckle from Mr. Nguyen. 

“If that court does its job properly,” he 
observed, “it will have to put almost the en- 
tire administration behind bars.” 

Mr. Nguyen, whose real name cannot be 
revealed, would know. He is deputy director 
of a key Saigon ministry that deals with the 
personnel problems of South Vietnam's 
120,000 civil servants. By his own admission, 
Mr. Nguyen himself is up to his elbows in 
influence peddling, bribery and several less 
larcenous forms of moneymaking. Nguyen 
believes that nearly every other state em- 
ployee must be so engaged, too. 

Profitable sideline activities are so wide- 
spread, in Mr. Nguyen’s view, that most Viet- 
namese civil servants can find little time to 
handle their regular functions. This partly 
explains why many American officials here, 
designated to work with the local adminis- 
tration, lead lives of quiet desperation. 
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It is not uncommon for a Vietnamese clerk 
to devote 3 or 4 hours a day to his Govern- 
ment job, then spend the rest of his time 
selling favors, speculating on imported com- 
modities or arranging real estate deals. Mr. 
Nguyen, a true patriot, puts in a full official 
day and does his trafficking in the evening. 

In large measure, this semblance of cor- 
ruption stems from the fact that Vietnam 
is Asia, where public office has been tradi- 
tionally used for private gain. More impor- 
tant, however, is the fact that the average 
civil servant here must resort to some kind 
of illegal operation if he wants to avoid 
starvation, 

Except for an insignificant raise 2 years 
ago, civil service salaries have not changed 
since 1954, when South Vietnam attained its 
independence. In contrast, prices have spi- 
raled astronomically over the past decade. 

Thus a Government stenographer earns the 
equivalent of about $20 a month—roughly 
what a couple of Americans here spend on 
an ordinary dinner. Mr. Nguyen, whose of- 
ficial walls are covered with diplomas rom 
French universities, makes $100 a month, 
the third highest salary in his ministry. He 
receives an additional $18 a month in spe- 
cial allocations. 

To make ends meet, state employees in- 
dulge in various tricks. Those of a higher 
order can obtain privileged purchasing rights 
permitting them to buy wholesale quantities 
of merchandise for resale. 

Contractors often find civil servants handy 
and willing intermediaries for sealing deals 
with the Government, and they pay tidy 
commissions for the service. Manufacturers 
frequently offer certain Government em- 
ployees lucrative opportunities to win their 
sympathy for the future. A current offer in 
one ministry is 2,500 sacks of cement, which 
can be turned over at a 35-percent profit. 

Lowlier civil servants must rely on more 
pedestrian techniques. Internal revenue 
department employees speed up the delivery 
of tax clearances for an additional 200 
piasters, and exit visas can be processed 
quickly for an extra 1,000 piasters. Office 
boys and other menials simply swipe Govern- 
ment pencils and stationery for sale on the 
black market. 

For Mr. Nguyen, making ends meet is con- 
siderably more complex. In line with his 
upper bourgeois standing, he supports four 
childen in private schools, occasionally en- 
dows his wife with jewelry, and wears a 
clean white shirt every day. His expenses 
run to the equivalent of $350 a month, or 
more than triple his official salary. 

One of his most successful sources of in- 
come is the used car trade. He buys auto- 
mobiles from departing Americans and sells 
them to wealthy Vietnamese, and he can 
gross from 50- to 100-percent profit on each 
transaction, 

This business tangentially leads Mr. 
Nguyen into somewhat shadier realms. To 
pay the Americans with meaningful money 
he must find dollars, which gets him into 
black market currency deals. Moreover, he 
has to legalize the sales of automobiles from 
foreigners to Vietnamese, which entails 
greasing the palms of customs officials. 

From time to time, Mr. Nguyen has to 
repair or refurbish his used cars with rare 
spare parts, available only through smug- 
glers. And while he is at it, he may, on an 
ad hoc basis, handle whatever other con- 
traband items that promise to yield a fast 
piaster. 

His commercial acumen is such that, just 
moonlighting, Mr. Nguyen may well be 
quadrupling or quintupling his wage as a 
civil servant. He has pondered the possi- 
bility of quitting his Government job to en- 
gage in the used car trade full time. 

His Government position is a good fulcrum 
from which to operate commercially, how- 
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ever. So Mr. Nguyen is sticking to it. Be- 
sides,” he will insist, “I want to do some- 
thing for my country.” 


Mr. GRUENING. I read further, here 
is a letter from Urbana, Ill. It reads: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Our evening 
paper reports that you and Senator Morse 
have introduced an amendment to the mili- 
tary appropriation bill prohibiting the draft- 
ing of men for service in Vietnam without 
the approval of Congress. 

Thank you for that. Although I am far 
past the draft age, and am not myself af- 
fected by the bill, I feel it is morally repre- 
hensible for a country to draft men to fight 
in a war that they believe is morally wrong, 
as is true of many men of draft age. 

I hope that you feel free now to renew 
your opposition to the war in Vietnam. 
Opposition to the war is greatest among 
persons who know most about the situation. 

Very gratefully yours, 


Here is a letter from Los Angeles, Calif. 
It reads: 


Dear SENATOR: While I am not one of your 
constituents, I do wish to congratulate you 
on your amendments designed to bar the 
sending of draftees to South Vietnam with- 
out the consent of Congress. Even if my 
own son were not being drafted next Tues- 
day, I would commend you for your stand, as 
I consider the involvement of the United 
States of America in Vietnam a disaster, 
stemming from a series of serious mistakes 
on the parts of all our Presidents since 
Roosevelt. While I do not blame President 
Johnson for the war, I do consider him re- 
sponsible for the decision to bomb North 
Vietnam, 

This mistake has apparently brought about 
the increased involvement of North Viet- 
nam, increased determination of the ma- 
jority of the Vietnamese people to rid their 
soil of the white man, increased dislike and 
distrust of us on the part of all the other 
nations of the world, Communist and non- 
Communist. I see our present path in Asia 
as national suicide. 

I urge you to do all you possibly can to 
persuade the President and Congress to con- 
tinue the efforts toward peaceful negotia- 
tions, even if they do not bear immediate 
fruit, and to bend all efforts toward convinc- 
ing Ho Chi Minh of our sincerity in willing- 
ness to return to the Geneva accords of 1954, 

I also urge you to use your power to 
strengthen the United Nations so that it may 
shoulder the responsibilities which only a 
world organization can carry out—maintain- 
ing peace and settling disputes among na- 
tions, large and small. 

Sincerely, 


Here is a letter from Arlington, Va., 
just across the Potomac River. It reads: 
Hon, Ernest GRUENING, 

U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I read yes- 
terday evening in the Star of the excellent 
proposal by you and Senator Morse to make 
service in Vietmam by our boys voluntary 
and not compulsory. This is a fine and long- 
needed move, As of now, our sons, hus- 
bands, nephews, and others, are willy-nilly 
sent to the Vietnam blood bath. 

It is unthinkable really, that our foreign 
policy in its essence means the lives of our 
finest young men. Also, strange is the policy 
that our youths must police and protect 
nations and peoples all over the world. 

It is a pity that our citizens are not more 
articulate in protest against all this. 
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You might be interested to know what 
the voters are saying about the war in many 
sections of the country. 


Here is a letter from Bridgeville, Pa. 


It reads: 

x BRIDGEVILLE, PA. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Sm: Keep up your good work against 
this unnecessary involvement in Vietnam 
and your proposal against involuntary serv- 
ice for draftees without congressional ap- 
proval. 

Sincerely, 


Here is a letter from Morehead, Minn. 
It reads: 


DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: You seem to be 
one of the few Senators who has the cour- 
age to disagree with the President. Con- 
gratulations. Your proposal that draftees 
should not fight in Vietnam without the 
consent of Congress gets my wholehearted 
support, and I urge you to propose a few 
more things, such as bringing this problem 
to the United Nations for solution, and call- 
ing for a complete congressional investiga- 
tion into our involvement in this war, the 
uses to which our foreign aid in South Viet- 
nam has been put, the bombing of the 
villagers and peasants about whose right to 
vote we are so concerned, and many other 
matters about which there have been rumors 
and conjectures. Perhaps if enough Senators 
chorus together, they can be heard above 
the booming of the generals. Thank you, 


—— 


Here is one from El Cerrito, Calif.: 

I heartily commend you in your consistent 
opposition to the Vietnamese undeclared 
war. I consider it highly immoral in that 
we have broken the Geneva agreements 
about free elections and foreign soldiers in 
Vietnam while Johnson and the State De- 
partment lay unctuously the blame on 
North Vietnam for breaking the 
These are real totalitarian techniques, I feel. 

I heartily concur in your proposal that no 
draftee should be sent to Vietnam without 
the consent of Congress. 


Here is one from Hoodsport, Wash.: 

We wish to express our agreement and sup- 
port of your legislation to prohibit the in- 
voluntary assignment of draftees to Viet- 
nam without the consent of Congress. 

In addition, we wish to protest the ex- 
cesses of pettiness and arbitrariness prac- 
ticed by the Selective Service. An illustra- 
tion of this is contained in the enclosed 
newspaper clipping. 

It is our hope that current Selective Serv- 
ice procedures will be subjected to investi- 
gation and reform. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the contents of the clipping en- 
closed with that letter, entitled “Father 
Drafted Hours After Physical for Failing 
to Report New Address,” be printed in 
the Recorp at this point. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FATHER DRAFTED Hours AFTER PHYSICAL FOR 
FAILING To Report NEw ADDRESS 

A 25-year-old Madras man, married, and 
father of four children, was drafted into the 
Marines Wednesday, after failing to report 
change of address to the Selective Service. 
He was inducted and flown to San Diego 
within 24 hours of taking his Marine Corps 
physical. 
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Robert W. Swan said after his induction 
that he first registered for the draft 7 years 
ago in Milwaukee, while he was living in 
Gladstone. He got married the following 
year, and didn’t hear from the draft board 
again until last November. 

Meanwhile, he had moved from Gladstone 
to two different residences in Portland, then 
to Madras. He reported the Portland ad- 
dress to the draft board, but he told the 
Oregonian he forgot to report the second 
Portland address and Madras address. 

In November, Swan got a letter asking him 
to take a physical from his family doctor 
and send the results promptly to the draft 
board. 

Because the letter was delayed in being 
forwarded from Swan's old address in Port- 
land to his current one in Madras, he was 
unable to report the results of the physical 
on time. This is how the draft board learned 
Swan had been delinquent in reporting his 
changes of address, Swan said. 

In January, the draft board sent him an- 
other order to take a physical—but this 
time, at the induction center on Southwest 
Taylor Street. Swan took the physical 
Wednesday, passed it, and found himself in- 
ducted into the Marine Corps in a matter of 
hours. 

He left Portland Airport for San Diego 
at midnight, less than 24 hours after passing 
the physical. He left behind his wife Norma 
and four children, who will receive a $145- 
a-month family allowance from the Marine 
Corps. 

The Selective Service headquarters said 
that any delinquent registrant may be proc- 
essed for induction despite his family status. 


Mr. GRUENING. Here is one from 
Chicago: 

I am writing to commend you for your 
strong opposition to President Johnson’s war 
policy in Vietmam. I was glad to read of 
your proposed bill that would prohibit the 
involuntary assignment of draftees to serve 
in Vietnam without congressional approval. 

I see that President Johnson is contending 
that the resolution passed by Congress in 
August, 1964, gives him authority to take 
whatever action he may choose in Vietnam. 
It seems to me that the time has come for 
Congress to reconsider this resolution. I 
know you voted against it at the time it was 

I understand Senator Morse is in- 
troducing a resolution to rescind this resolu- 
tion. Iam sure you will give it your support. 


Here is another one from Los Angeles: 

According to a report in today's issue of 
the Los Angeles Times you are introducing 
legislation. to prohibit the Armed Forces from 
assigning draftees to Vietnam against their 
will 


I wish to congratulate you on this meas- 
ure. It is a step in the right direction. 

Having lived for nearly 8 years in the Far 
East, I greatly deplore Mr. Johnson's Viet- 
nam policy. In fact, I consider it the great- 
est disaster for our beloved country. 

May your efforts be successful. 


Mr. President, I think these letters—a 
small sampling—demonstrate that the 
concern of the American people is deep- 
seated and overwhelming; and I ask 
unanimous consent that the remainder of 
these letters be printed in the RECORD 
following the others I have read. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, reserving the right to object, how 
many letters does the Senator wish to 
put in the Recorp? 

Mr. GRUENING. I should say there 
are about 25 more. 
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Young of Ohio in the chair). Is there 


objection? 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

KENTFIELD, CALIF., 
January 26, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We are very 
much in favor of your legislation to prohibit 
the involuntary assignment of draftees to 
fight in South Vietnam without the approval 
of Congress. Also not to resume bombing 
North Vietnam. Better yet get out of Viet- 
nam. 

Thank you, 


SELAH, WASH., 
January 27, 1966. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I wish to com- 
mend you for your action in offering the 
amendments to prevent young American men 
being drafted and sent to fight in Vietnam 
unless Congress affirms. It is good to know 
that there are still men who are not afraid 
to stand up and be counted, when they feel 
the country is being led down the wrong 

th. 

I feel that our entry into the Vietnam situ- 
ation was poorly justified, and wonder if we 
may not yet discover that the same Vietcong 
we are trying to drum up such a hatred for, 
will not turn out to be the true patriots of 
their country. These are the same people 
who fought for their freedom from an ad- 
mittedly short-sighted colonialist govern- 
ment. 

Why are we in Vietnam? Isit to protect a 
notoriously graft-ridden government that we 
are risking the very finest our country has 
produced? I pray that this is not the case, 
and that if we are wrong, we have leaders 
strong enough to admit it, and soon. 

I am the mother of four sons, and have 
watched fearfully as our asinine foreign pol- 
icy has been allowed, like Topsy, to “just 


grow. 
I pray for your continued courage and 


Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: This is to express my deep 
and sincere appreciation for the legislation 
which you have introduced to prohibit the 
involuntary assignment of draftees to fight 
in Vietnam, I am sure there are millions of 
real Americans who agree with you even 
though you may not hear from them. 

Something must be done to bring this war 
to an early end. The life of one of our fine 
young men is worth more than the entire 
enemy. Our leaders should take a lesson 
from the policies of nations such as Sweden 
(no war since 1814) and Switzerland. 

We are taking in Cuban refugees. Why not 
move the friendly Vietnamese to other lands 
where they would be safe. Surely there are 
countries that would willingly absorb these 
people, including our own United States. 
The cost hardly could be as great as the 
billions now being wasted in carrying on this 
present conflict. And, precious lives would 
be saved. I assume that our objective is to 
protect the inhabitants (not the land) from 
the Communist enemy. 

Sincerely yours, 


SEAL BEACH, CALIF, 

P.S.—I am 79, have lived through three 
terrible wars. Iam opposed to war except in 
defense of our country. 
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Irmaca, N.Y. 
Senator ERNEST E. GRUENING, 
Senate Office eye 
‘ashington, D.C.: 
cesta ms support your amendment whereby 
draftees not be sent to southeast Asia in- 
voluntarily without congressional approval. 


Crrrus HEIGHTS, CALIF. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING. 

Dear Sm: I have just read in the news- 

per that you introduced legislation today 
to prohibit the involuntary assignment of 
draftees to fight in South Vietnam, That 
makes me very, very happy. I cannot be- 
lieve that our President legally has the right 
to send our men to another country to kill 
and be killed where there is no formal dec- 
laration of war. The President says we are 
fighting for freedom and our way of life. 
What freedom do our men have when they 
are forced to leave their wives and homes, 
forced into Army camps, then taken, against 
their will, to another country to be mis- 
treated, and suffer, then perhaps killed? 
Where is there any freedom in that? 

Right now I am not too proud of being an 
American citizen. 

Please, please, do what you can to stop 
this sending our men to Vietnam. I am just 
a poor working mother but please tell me 
what I can do to help you. 

Sincerely, 


Curcaco, ILL. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. GRUENING: We wish to commend 
you for introducing amendments to Senate 
bills 2791, 2792, 2793, bills now under con- 
sideration by the Senate Committee on the 
Armed Services and Foreign Relations, bills 
that would authorize additional military 
and AID programs for Vietnam. 

For a long time you have shown much 
courage and a high sense of responsibility in 
your opposition to the undeclared war we 
are fighting in Vietnam. 

For much too long our young men have 
been sent to Vietnam, by three presidents, 
for reasons that are highly ambiguous and 
whose legal right to do so is suspect. 

When you do introduce your amendments 
we hope there are enough men in the Senate 
who will “stand up and be counted.” 

Sincerely, 


Hon. Senator ERNEST GRUENING: 

I read an article in the January 26 Daily 
News of your proposal to forbid sending 
draftees to Vietnam without the consent of 
Congress. 

I am definitely in favor of this prosposal 
and I hope it will be passed. 

Yours sincerely, 

BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


DECATUR, GA., 
January 31, 1966. 
Dear Mr. GRUENING: Let me thank you for 

proposing legislation for not sending draftees 
into southeast Asia. I thoroughly agree with 
your ideas as expressed in the January 26th 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. I would like very 
much to see the draft replaced by alternative 
service, Peace Corps work, or meaningful em- 
ployment. Too many of our youth lose hope 
and desire to make of themselves anything 
worthwhile as they are pressured by so many 
people to go into military service. It seems 
to me an exploitation of youth and military 
conscription is for Communist countries, not 
a democracy. Has there been any desire for 
this kind of legislation by any individuals 
or groups? 
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Iam very proud there are men like you and 
Mr. Morse in Washington. It is too bad that 
there are not more who are as strong and 
morally right. 

Sincerely, 


San FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We read of your proposed 
amendments to pending bills for additional 
appropriations for the war in Vietnam, to 
wit; that military service in Vietnam be on 
a voluntary basis, and we wish to express our 
full agreement with the proposed amend- 
ments. 

We have written to our Congressman and 
to our Senator requesting them to give all 
possible support to these amendments. 

We further wish to thank you for the good 
fight you are making to bring this illegal, 
immoral, and brutal war to an end. It has 
disgraced and dishonored our country long 
enough. 

Respectfully, 


DAVENPORT, WASH. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
decision to sponsor a bill to prohibit sending 
draftees to Vietnam. 

I hope that such courageous action by 
responsible leaders, such as yourself, will give 
our Government cause to reexamine our 
policy in that area. 

Sincerely, 


Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: It was good to 
learn that the President gave you permission 
to do as you thought best in 1966 in regard 
to making suggestions for the conduct of the 
Vietnamese war. As of now it seems incon- 
ceivable that he thought the war would be 
over by last December. 

Your suggestion of not sending into jungle 
warfare the recent draftees (many of them 
very young) seems to me very sensible, not 
to say humane. Lacking training and ex- 
perience, they could most quickly become 
casualties. 

To my mind, our deep involvement in 
southeast Asia is deplorable—and very dif- 
ficult to improve. 


Respectfully yours, 


Senator GRUENING, 
Alaska. 

Dear Sm: You have my warm approval for 
your proposal to cease sending of draftees to 
Vietnam. It looks like you men in Congress 
are the only ones capable of exercising the 
restraint we so vitally need in this dangerous 
situation, 

Sincerely, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

TUCSON, ARIZ. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We wish to as- 
sure you of our support for your bill which 
would prohibit the drafting of young men for 
the war in Vietnam. 

We hope there is a feeling strong enough 
in the Senate to pass the bill recently in- 
troduced by Senator Morse, to take back the 
power which was given to the President to 
prosecute this war. It is our feeling that the 
Congress did not have the constitutional 
right to abrogate its own power to declare 
war. 

We are certain that unless President John- 
son’s powers are curtailed he will push us 
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further and further toward a nuclear holo- 
caust. 
Sincerely yours, 


MabDIson, WIS. 
Hon. Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I read with in- 
terest of your proposed bill to bar the Armed 
Forces from sending draftees to Vietnam 
without their consent unless Congress so 
orders. To force a man to fight a war which 
he believes is wrong is even more immoral 
than war itself. I support such a bill 
unequivocally. 

As I write this the President has so far 
resisted the pressures to resume the bomb- 
ing of North Vietnam. For the sake of the 
slim hopes which remain for peace, I hope 
he will continue to do so. I simply cannot 
understand how supposedly responsible pub- 
lic figures can advocate renewed bombing 
as the means to a cheap victory. It did not 
work in Korea, and it will not work in Viet- 
nam. It will only unite the North Viet- 
namese in their determination to drive what 
they believe—rightly or wrongly—to be the 
foreign aggressors out of Vietnam, and will 
further dissipate what little the United 
States has retained of the world’s respect. 

I admire the courage and determination of 
the Senators and Congressmen such as your- 
self and Senators Morse and FULBRIGHT who 
are resisting the current war hysteria to op- 
pose our unrealistic and ultimately self- 
defeating Vietnam policy. Please continue 
to represent all the people, from all over 
the country, who, like myself, oppose what 
our country—despite our claims of defend- 
ing freedom—ts actually doing in Vietnam. 

Yours very sincerely, 


AMERICA—LAND OF THE FREE? 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Your Senate 
speech, moving to keep draftees out of Viet- 
nam, was summarized in the Chicago news- 
Papers a few days ago. 

While I have been a Republican for many 
years, I regret that I am not one of your con- 
stituents so I could vote for you. Being so 
logical on this point must mean that you also 
use sound commonsense on other Senate 
matters. 

To me it is ironical that America, which is 
supposed to be the land of freedom, arbi- 
trarily takes such freedom away from our 
young men, without recourse, and forces 
them (in some respects no different from a 
Russian slave labor camp) to fight 9,000 miles 
away with no hope for any permanent suc- 
cess. 

I have in mind the case of a son of one of 
my neighbors—a Catholic family. The 
young man spent 2 years studying to enter 
the priesthood. When he decided not to con- 
tinue, he was drafted last July and is now on 
his way to Vietnam. Here is just one in- 
stance of a boy of high character who, against 
his will and natural instincts, is being forced 
into the position of killing other humans 
whom he will never know. And may in turn 
sacrifice his life to no good purpose. The 
tragedy is that even though he makes the 
supreme sacrifice it is highly debatable 
whether he is actually defending America in 
Vietnam. 

Our State Department and other do-good- 
ers start out with the highly questionable 
premise that our national security is im- 
periled if Vietnam and all of southeast Asia 
goes communistic. Highly questionable be- 
cause such countries are 9,000 miles away, 
whereas Cuba is only a short distance away. 
Yet the United States isn’t seriously imper- 
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iled even though Cuba now is communistic. 
A nuisance but not a deadly threat. 

It is said we are merely fulfilling our obli- 
gations as a member of SEATO. But where 
are all of the other SEATO countries who 
should be vitally interested if there is any 
real merit in our being in Vietnam? Aside 
from token forces from Australia, the Philip- 
pines, and Korea, the SEATO countries are 
not there. Primarily because they are orien- 
tal and don’t care whether our boys live or 
die. In other words, fight to the last Ameri- 
can. The Buddhists and the rest of the 
people won't work together for a stable gov- 
ernment in Vietnam. The oppression of the 
government of Ngo Dinh Diem and the sub- 
sequent murders are incontrovertible evi- 
dence. So maybe a lot of their people don’t 
care who rules their country. 

Personally, I am of the firm opinion that 
all of southeast Asia could go communistic, 
and our national interests, if we stay clear, 
will be benefited rather than impaired. As 
someone recently wrote—socialism (i.e., com- 
munism) and famine go hand in hand. 
Recently U.S. News & World Report pointed 
out that in 1964 wheat sales from Australia, 
Canada, and the United States of America fed 
one out of nine Communists. This may be a 
completely erroneous ratio, but under any 
ratio our food supplies are vital to them. On 
this basis, within 10 or 15 years most of 
southeast Asia and China and India, whether 
communistic or not, will be sorely in need of 
our help to avoid starvation because of the 
continuing population explosion. 

If we can only be sensible enough not to 
become involved in Asia, it seems inevitable 
that within the next 50 years Russia and 
China will be fighting. My own guess is that 
it will be much sooner because of the Chinese 
exploding population which already is over- 
flowing into territory adjacent to Russia. As 
you know, there have been reports of nu- 
merous local border skirmishes between 
Russian and Chinese military forces. Just 
give them time. 

So, Mr. Senator, this one citizen and voter 
salutes you. May you continue your efforts 
to keep our draftees—and the Regular 
Army—from ending up as cannon fodder in 
a large-scale land war across the world where 
we should not be involved under any cir- 
cumstances. We talk about the reluctance of 
the Chinese and other orientals to lose 
“face.” But our own war hawks insist that 
we must keep face and not pull out under 
any circumstances. Far better that we admit 
we made a stupid mistake in taking such 
unilateral action instead of asking the 
United Nations to handle the matter and 
save many American lives. 

When we read about the student protests 
against involvement in Vietnam, many of 
us automatically think of beatniks and com- 
munistic leadership. This undoubtedly is 
true in some cases. But maybe there is a 
large undercurrent of student opinion re- 
sentful about being forced to kill and be 
Killed where America’s vital interests are 
actually not at stake. Someday these same 
students may be the nucleus of a youth party 
which will carry a swing vote that will be 
essential to the Democrats and the Repub- 
licans, Let’s hope that more of your col- 
leagues will begin to utilize your own good 
commonsense in this matter. 

Yours very truly, 


WILMETTE, ILL. 


Hominy, OKLA. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: Thank you for introduc- 
ing legislation which would permit the 
sending of volunteers only to Vietnam. 
Your actions and expressed attitudes on the 
war in Vietnam makes the growing despair 
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over the course the President has taken in 
Vietnam more bearable. I am writing to our 
representatives to plead for support for your 
bill. 

I contend that American women have had 
no part in helping to shape foreign policy 
although they make up 51 percent of the 
electorate. According to a Harris poll in 
September, 1964, they were voting for Mr. 
Johnson on the issue of peace. The enclosed 
is a copy of a news item from Newsweek 
which I placed on the bulletin board in our 
Democratic headquarters during the presi- 
dential campaign. I helped organize our 
local Democratic women’s club, and now 
serve as its reporter. I find no strong sup- 
port here for our involvement in Vietnam, 
but mostly confusion and disappointment. 

You have earned our praise and admira- 
tion for your actions on behalf of what we 
believe to be the true feeling of the Amer- 
ican people. (According to Theodore White 
and other political experts war and peace 
was uppermost in their minds when they 
went to the polls in 1964.) The candidate 
who advocated doing what President John- 
son has now adopted was repudiated by the 
American electorate. 

Many of our young people are well aware 
that responsible members of our society, 
including the last three Presidents, have 
expressed the opinion that American boys 
should not be sent to fight as ground troops 
for the South Vietnamese Government. 
How cruel and inhumane are we in this Na- 
tion that we could force our young people 
to be sacrificed on the altar of national 
pride, because the measures undertaken by 
President Eisenhower in 1954 proved to be 
self-defeating? 

As an American woman I feel betrayed by 
these policies which never had the American 
woman’s hand in their making. The Presi- 
dent and his advisers, some of whom never 
have had to go to the people for approval or 
disapproval, surely did not take into account 
the woman’s point of vieW on war and peace. 
It was American women who first proposed 
voting rights for womanhood. I contend 
that they have come of age politically, and 
that a better foreign policy will emerge when 
their views become reflected in its making. 

Yours very truly, 


New Yor«, N.Y., 
January 28, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST H. GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I am writing to 
assure you of the gratitude of many of us 
who deplore the ugly war in Vietnam for 
your undaunted and principled opposition to 
the present Government policy. 

I am sympathetic to the difficulties which 
political method opposes to uncompromised 
idealism; however, I feel, as you obviously 
do, that there are times when the immensity 
of a moral outrage overcomes the usual and 
various considerations which determine our 
actions. 

Your proposed bill to send only volunteer 
draftees into Vietnam is welcome and forces 
the burden of decision on Congress in lieu of 
the declaration of war which President John- 
son refuses to ask. 

I believe that yours will be remembered as 
a voice of honor in a shameful period of 
American history. 

Respectfully yours, 


P.S.—No reply necessary or expected. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 

Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I want to thank 
you and pledge my wholehearted support for 
your resolution concerning the sending of 
draftees to Vietnam. 
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I think the entire issue of Vietnam should 
be taken to the United Nations. As long as 
the United States is in Vietnam with troops, 
planes, munitions, actively engaged in the 
struggle, it will be extremely difficult to work 
out any settlement. 

If we have a commitment in Vietnam it is 
time that this commitment be reexamined 
in the light of world peace, 

Sincerely, ae 


SEATTLE, WASH. 
Thank you again for your work for peace, 
ASTORIA, OREG., 
i January 27, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Greatness in a 
man is the trait which compels him to take 
what may be considered an unpopular stand 
because he has examined himself within and 
the issue from without. Such is yours on 
the issue of the draft as it relates to the 
Vietnam situation. I concur wholeheartedly 
with your analysis of the situation and will 
give you all the moral support possible. It 
is fortunate for the whole world that men 
such as you are willing to stand for what 
is right and are willing to be counted. 

The demagogs may get you—but you are 
aman. 

Sincerely yours, 


Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
your stand regarding the Vietnam situation. 
A recent article in the local newspaper 
tells of your three amendments, all designed 
to bar the sending of draftees to South Viet- 
nam unless they volunteer for such services. 
There is so little we at home can do, but 
to tell those of you working so valiantly to 
end this terrible war, that we are with you 
in thought and prayer. 


NORTH NEWTON, Kans. 
WEST ORANGE, N.J. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I want to com- 
mend you not only for your petition to the 
President to extend the bombing pause but 
also for your proposal to stop draftees from 
being sent to southeast Asia. It is indeed 
refreshing to hear a voice raised against the 
“consensus,” As I have stated in letters to 
the President, there are many of us in con- 
sensusland who believe the United States is 
waging an unholy war against the Vietnam- 
ese. The tragedy of this war is that many 
innocents are losing their lives, both Viet- 
namese and American, because of decisions 
which are, at best, debatable. At least you 
have given me some hope that even if the 
war is to continue, there is a possibility that 
some lives can be spared. 

Sincerely, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIF. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
proposing an amendment to bar the sending 
of draftees to South Vietnam unless they 
volunteer for such service. 

Best wishes and heartfelt thanks for your 
work toward, as Walter Lippmann said (Jan- 
uary 25, 1966), “liquidating a mistake, for 
ending a war that cannot be won at any tol- 
erable price, for cutting our losses before 
they escalate into bankruptcy, and for lis- 
tening to commonsense rather than to war 
whoops and tom-toms.” 

Godspeed. 

Sincerely yours, 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Hon. Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The January 28 edition of the 
Cleveland Press stated that you and Senator 
Wayne Morse introduced legislation to for- 
bid draftees to South Vietnam 
against their will without specific congres- 
sional approval. May we express our heart- 
felt endorsement of such a measure. 

The same edition carried the letter signed 
by 15 Senators including our conscientious 
Senator STEPHEN M. Young, asking the Presi- 
dent not to resume bombing at this time, 
and a column by Henry J. Taylor stating 
that McNamara should resign “on his record 
in the big questions that really count most.” 
The article was titled “McNamara Com- 
puters Missed on Ships.” It is no wonder 
ordinary citizens are confused if those in 
the inner circle of the Government are not 
agreed on the issues involved let alone the 
solution. 

Why should our finest youths just starting 
to live die for such a muddled cause? How 
can we contemplate an allout war with Red 
China if we are unable to get supplies and 
men to even one spot as Vietnam? 

Please do all in your power to continue 
pressing for peace negotiations. You have 
the support and well wishes of many people 
who love their country and their sons and 
do not want either destroyed in a senseless 
war which will not solve any problems that 
cannot be solved more effectively and effi- 
ciently at the conference table. 

Respectfully yours, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Tonight I heard 
that you and Senator Morse are proposing a 
method of preventing the sending to Viet- 
nam of men drafted into our Armed Forces. 
I support that proposal. I should like to 
see the defeat of all appropriations bills for 
the support of that illegal war. 

I have informed my Representative that I 
shall not vote for anyone in the 1966 elec- 
tion who supports this monstrous war. 

I hope Mr. Johnson’s proposal to extend 
the term of office of Representatives will fail. 
I consider it a typical Johnsonian trick to 
upset the present balance of power which 
makes it necessary for Representatives to 
lend an ear to their constituencies at least 
once in 2 years if at no other time. 

Yours truly, 


ALBANY, CALIF. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator from Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: May I express my 
concurrence with the amendment which has 
been submitted prohibiting the involuntary 
assignment of draftees to fight in South 
Vietnam. It appears to me that since this 
is a war not legally declared by the Senate 
and House of Representatives then each 
draftee should have the moral right to decide 
whether his services should be in Vietnam. 
If such a decision were possible I think it 
would surprise the administration as to the 
number of young men who are not convinced 
that the Vietnam conflict is necessary to the 
security of the United States and the peace 
of the world. 

In my discussions with parents of boys of 
draftable age I have found none who feel 
that sending their sons to Vietnam is either 
necessary to the security of the United States 
nor the most desirable way to preserve the 
peace. This is a war into which we never 
should have gotten and to allow its escala- 
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tion by sending hundreds of thousands of 
unwilling American boys to fight in Vietnam 
can only lead to a greater disaster. 

A final and interesting comment concern- 
ing the publicity given your proposed amend- 
ment. It appeared, even in the liberal San 
Francisco Chronicle, on a back page while 
the testimony of Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara before the House Armed Services Com- 
mittee was given front-page headlines. He 
reported that we had a missile force power- 
Tul enough to destroy both the Soviet Union 
and Communist China simultaneously. 
What a happy thought. 

Sincerely yours, 


ELKMOUND, WIS. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Heartily support amendment limiting con- 
scription without war declaration. Grateful 
for all your work toward negotiation. 


Hon. Senator ERNEST GRUENING: 

I read in January 26 newspapers of your 
proposed legislation to forbid sending draft- 
ees to Vietnam against their will, unless Con- 
gress specifically approves. 

I am very much in favor of this legislation. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 


BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


Dear SENATOR: This clipping appeared in 
our paper last night and I just want to say 
that I really admire you for your stand on 
draftees. Our son (being married and an 
expectant father), has received his notice 
for his physical. This has been his second 
time that he has been called for a physical. 
He has a good position and is a good son and 
husband so you can see why we are in full 
accord on your stand. We hope and pray 
that you and others like you will be able 
to get this proposal through. Good luck and 
may God bless you. 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 


BAN ON ORDERING DRAFTEES TO VIETNAM 
PROPOSED 


that he was free of a Presidential 
restriction imposed last August, Senator 
ERNEST GRUENING, Democrat of Alaska, in- 
troduced legislation today to prohibit the in- 
voluntary assignment of draftees to fight in 
South Vietnam. 

Senator GRUENING said that President 
Johnson told him at a White House confer- 
ence August 26 that “if we were not out of 
Vietnam by January, I would be free to do 
anything I pleased.” 

Senator GRUENING offered three separate 
amendments, all designed to bar the sending 
of draftees to South Vietnam unless they vol- 
unteered for such service or Congress later 
authorizes “the assignment to duty in south- 
east Asia of persons involuntarily inducted” 
into the Armed Forces. 

He was joined by Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
Democrat of Oregon. 

The proposals were offered as amendments 
to the pending $12.8 billion defense supple- 
mental bill for Vietnam. 

Senator GRUENING said that he told Mr. 
Johnson at the August 26 meeting that 
United States involvement in the Vietnam 
fighting was “folly—that it was a war we 
could not win—that continuation there 
would lead to greater and greater disaster.” 

“The President earnestly urged me not to 
introduce the amendment,” Senator GRUEN- 
ING said. “He said that in any event no 
draftees would be sent to Vietnam before 
January. After repeating his request that 
I take no such action, he said that if we were 
not out of Vietnam by January, I would be 
free to do anything I pleased.” 
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NORTH ANDOVER, MASS., 
January 26, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I read, with the 
first faint ray of hope, this article enclosed, 
in yesterday’s Lawrence Eagle-Tribune. As 
this horrible war in Vietnam escalates and 
our boys die in ever-increasing thousands, 
you seem to be one of the few in Washington 
who cares about that. We realize with hor- 
ror that Washington does not want to end 
the war; it only wants to talk about ending 
it. If there were no money, there would be 
no war, yet Congress is forcing taxpayers to 
see their money spent to slaughter their 
sons—all that makes life worth living for 
them. 

In November 1964 the people voted for 
what we thought was peace; the vote was 
overwhelming. It was the only issue. This 
secret and most accurate poll of all said that 
61 percent of the voters, Republicans and 
Democrats alike, did not want a war in Viet- 
nam. Yet Washington turned a deaf ear to 
this voice of the people. Why? 

In less than 25 years we have had three 
wars. Our losses in World War II are still 
open wounds. Then came the fiasco that was 
Korea which produced 160,000 casualties and 
left things just where they started. Now 
Vietnam, the cruelest war of all—one that 
cannot be won by fighting and dying—a civil 
war. And our boys are being sent to sense- 
less slaughter by the hundreds of thousands 
to die in rice paddies of a people who does 
not want us there, helpless pawns of a gov- 
ernment which would not listen to the voice 
of the people. Perhaps Washington thinks 
it is fighting communism but with Cuba 
90 miles off our shores and communism run- 
ning rampant in South America and the 
Supreme Court ruling that Communists do 
not have to register in this country, it just 
doesn’t make sense. At least the men in 
World War II believed in what they were 
fighting for but these helpless pawns do not 
have even that to sustain them. 

Washington has its volunteers—the 
Reserves. They chose to join. Yet our boys 
are being forced (drafted) to die before they 
reach the age of 26—nothing but a foreign 
legion. They are yanked from college be- 
fore the ink is dry on their diplomas (if they 
are lucky enough to be allowed to finish) 
and sent 9,000 miles from home to die for 
a cause in which neither they nor we have 
any belief. This slaughter is fomenting a 
voleano of anger and resentment among 
parents, black, white, and yellow all across 
the Nation. These boys are not machines 
which can be replaced. They are the dearest 
possessions of parents, their hope of any 
future. 

A better life—medicare, jobs, money, hous- 
ing, reduced taxes—we do want these things 
for our sons. Slaughter them and all our 
reason for living and working is gone. Only 
bitter resentment is left. 

Sincerely, 


BILL ALLOWS VIETNAM OBJECTORS 


WASHINGTON.—Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Democrat, of Alaska, proposed legislation 
Tuesday to forbid sending draftees to Viet- 
nam against their will without specific con- 
gressional approval. 

The Alaska Democrat was joined by Sena- 
tor WAYNE L. Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, a 
member of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, in sponsoring the proposal. The 
ban was offered in the form of amendments 
to legislation to provide more money and 
more economic aid authority for South 
Vietnam. 

GRUENING and Morse are two of the lead- 
ing critics of U.S. policies in Vietnam. 
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GRUENING said he had planned a similar 
amendment to the defense money Dill last 
August but held off at President Johnson’s 
urging 


However, GRUENING said, the President 
“said that if we were not out of Vietnam 
by January, I would be free to do anything 
I pleased.” 

He said “more than 5 months have now 
elapsed. We are still bogged down in an 
undeclared war in Vietnam which threatens 
to escalate into a third world war and the 
price of which in any event in lives and 
others costs would be staggering.” 

GRUENING said enlistees had no recourse 
but to go where they are ordered. 

But an entirely different situation prevails 
when we reach into millions of American 
families and conscript these youths to fight 
involuntarily in this hopeless mess,” he said. 


WAPPINGERS FALLs, N.Y., 
February 7, 1966. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I am a retired 
country newspaperman, a Democrat who 
shares your views about the southeast Asia 
involvement. It was most gratifying to be 
able to hear you express your views on the 
television Saturday afternoon when you ap- 
peared on the “Youth Wants To Know” 
program. 

It seems to me that the President by 
usurpation of power beyond that given him 
by constitutional authority has. put our 
country in the position of a violator of in- 
ternational law, to say nothing of the obvious 
violation of our Federal Constitution. Un- 
less the Congress moves rapidly to exercise 
the powers vested in it by the Constitution 
we will be well along the road to totalitarian 
government. 

I am heartily in accord with the bill you 
propose to introduce to forbid the sending 
of conscripts to Vietnam. It has always 
puzzled me how the entire conscription ma- 
chinery squares with the 13th amendment 
which forbids involuntary servitude in the 
United States for any reason except for pun- 
ishment for crime. Since the Government 
is the only authority empowered to punish 
crime (private individuals cannot) it would 
seem to spell out the limit of Government to 
require such involuntary servitude. 

It is my opinion that in contradiction to 
the contention of the administration it is a 
minority and not a majority of Americans 
who favor thts Vietnam involvement. Wit- 
ness the tremendous concern evident in the 
columns of the daily newspapers, the dem- 
onstrations taking place everywhere and the 
tone of letters written to editors of news- 
papers. Surely the election of 1964, if it 
had any significance, meant that the people 
did not want to disturb the peace of the 
world as they feared a Goldwater victory 
might result in. 

President Johnson, speaking in Hawail, said 
yesterday that we were in Vietnam to see 
that South Vietnam emerged a free country 
with a free government. Who appointed the 
United States to this role? The concerned 
peoples agreed at Geneva on free elections 
to determine this matter with such elections 
to facilitate the unification of the Vietnams. 
Whence is the authority for the United 
States to determine the future of South 
Vietnam in particular. Are we not here 
similar to Russia in preventing the reuni- 
fication of Germany? 

Please keep up the work you are doing 
which strengthens the integrity of the Con- 
gress. Congress can keep in check this 
reckless, irresponsible administration, if it 
will, by withholding the funds which it 
must have to operate. 

Sincerely yours, 
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CANTON, Mass., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING. 

Dear Sm: Please continue the good fight 
as to the decision of draftees as to whether 
they will fight in Vietnam or serve their 
country in some other way. I am strongly 
opposed to this bloody, futile war, and hope 
you will oppose it in every way possible. 

Yours very truly, 


DUBLIN, N.Y. 
February 1, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
your courage in opposing this terrible re- 
liance upon violence. God bless you and give 
you strength to continue your efforts toward 
peace. 

We support you in your resolution to de- 
prive the President of authority to send 
draftees to southeast Asia (see New York 
Times editorial, Jan. 31). 

We must negotiate with the NLF and 
stop this evil war. 

Sincerely, 


LAFAYETTE, IND., 
February 3, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I am writing to 
express my strong support for your sugges- 
tion that the approval of the Congress be re- 
quired before inducted servicemen be sent to 
Vietnam. It would seem to me that, in a 
situation where the Congress has not de- 
clared war, the public should, through its 
representatives, have the right of deciding 
whether or not large numbers of inductees 
are to be sent into battle. I would hope that 
you will press this point in the Senate. 

In a war such as this to which a great 
many people are opposed, it would seem more 
just to use inducted men in support and 
supply positions rather than as combat 
troops. I am particularly opposed to send- 
ing married men to the frontlines. (Inci- 
dentally, I am not married myself.) 

I also feel that any attempt on the part of 
the administration to expand the war must 
be strongly and loudly resisted. The argu- 
ments put forth in favor of our participation 
in this war are not very good, to say the least. 
Any enlargement of the present war can only 
result in an increase in the number of lives 
pointlessly sacrificed. 

Very truly yours, 


New Haven, Conn., 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, - 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: We would like to 
support your efforts to force discussion of 
the Vietnam war through your amendment 
to prevent draftees from being sent to south- 
east Asia without congressional approval. 
We are shocked by President Johnson’s arbi- 
trary use of power and lack of candor in the 
conduct of the war, and by the absence of 
congressional debate. 

You are one of the few Senators who have 
earned the respect of the voters who elected 
them. 

Sincerely, 


February 4, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I am writing to 
you because the Senators from my own State 
do not seem to be the least bit interested 
in their constituents opinions. 

However, I have written to them asking 
that they give their support to your bill for 
keeping draftees in the United States. 
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You see my husband has been drafted, 
and I think I am pregnant, and I think that 
we deserve a future. If my husband is sent 
to Vietnam, the future doesn't look too good. 

You and Senator Morse seem to be a rare 
minority in that you care about the people 
in the United States. President Johnson 
seems to care only about people in other 
countries and the poor people here. 

Well, now that Charles has been drafted, 
I'll be poor, because the allotment isn't any- 
thing to live off of, and I work for the SSA, 
and the Government doesn’t pay well either. 

Today we listened to your interview with 
Senator PELL. It seems to be the first time 
an attempt has been made to give the peo- 
ple even a hint of what is really going on 
in Vietnam, and even after all the talk on the 
program, it still isn't clear. 

Please keep trying to get that bill through 
and keep up the fine job you've been doing. 
I wish there were more Senators like you. 

Sincerely, 


LONDON, ENGLAND, 
February 4, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: As Americans 
temporarily living in England where U.S. 
prestige is low because of our involvement 
in the Veitnamese war, we are proud of your 
continuing efforts to stop escalation of this 
terrible conflict. 

We especially wish you well with your 
amendment providing that no draftees be 
sent to southeast Asia without congressional 
approval. 

Sincerely, 


PALO ALTO, CALIF., 
February 6, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I urge you to 
withhold your support for further war ap- 
propriations until open and complete hear- 
ings have been held. 

I commend you for your continued and 
forthright opposition to this immoral and 
illegal war. Never in history has one nation 
been quite so wrong as are we, now. 

Most sincerely, 


RENTON, WASH., 
February 4, 1966. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We read about 
your amendment on not sending draftees to 
Vietnam, 

We deeply appreciate your efforts in the 
behalf of our boys and also the poor people 
of Vietnam caught in a war that is not of 
their making and must be horrible beyond 
all imagination in this day of modern war- 
fare. 

We want to thank you again and also 
Senator Morse in your fight to bring some 
kind of reason to the world today. 

Will you please convey our thanks to 
Senator Morse? 

Sincerely, 


JERICHO, N.Y., 
February 2, 1966, 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I hope I spelled 
your name properly. Just want you to know 
that I am just one of the people out of many 
that are in favor of your bill which you sent 
to the legislature 2 weeks ago. Draftees 
should not be sent to Vietnam unless they 
volunteer. 

We have not been a family who have 
shirked their duty to their country when it 
has been needed. 

My father-in-law served in World War II. 
He had three Purple Hearts. 

My husband was in the Battle of the Bulge. 
He has three Purple Hearts. 

My 20-year-old brother was killed in World 
War II. He was an only son. 
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Both my brothers-in-law served in World 
War II. One stayed in the Air Force for 20 
years. 

My son was drafted in October. He was 
working 40 hours a week at the time. This 
was to enable him to go to night college and 
when he had enough saved to matriculate to 
days. Since his country needed him he 
had to put his plans aside. He made up his 
mind he would do the best he could for his 
country. 

It is a heartbreak for every mother, father, 
grandfather and grandmother to see these 
young boys go. They might as well send 
us with them when they send them to Viet- 
nam. We have been through so many years 
of war. If these young men were given a 
choice I don’t think it would be quite so 
hard on the parents. I also think it might 
help to do away with some of the demonstra- 
tions we’ve been having especially with the 
college students. I know if my son was 
given the choice and it was his decision to 
go I would feel better because I would 
know this is what he wanted and believed 
in. A lot of the boys with my son have had 
quite a bit of college. It seems so horrible 
to be making foot soldiers out of them and 
sending them to the slaughter like this with- 
out a choice. Now for the ones that don't 
want to go, there are many other jobs they 
can serve their country doing. There is no 
declared war in Vietnam. Most of the draf- 
tees are fine young boys with good educa- 
tions. Who is going to run this country 20 
years from now? The way they are going, all 
that is going to be left here is the morons 
that the service doesn’t want. It takes a 
lot of educated men to run a country like 
this as well as soldiers to protect it. I hope 
these boys are given a chance to make a 
choice. I sincerely hope like many other 
people your bill goes through. 

Respectfully yours, 


P.S.—When a draftee is sent by choice he 
can do more for his country than 10 that are 
sent by force. 

San MATEO, CALIF., 
February 14, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR. GRUENING: I wish to ex- 
press to you my sincere thanks for your 
amendments 481, 482, and 483 to Senate 
bills Nos. 2791, 2792, and 2793. I have writ- 
ten Senators EucHEL and MURPHY from my 
State of California, urging them to support 
your amendments. 

I have the firm conviction that it is dead 
wrong, grossly immoral, and diametrically 
opposed to the principle of constitutional, 
democratic government that our President 
should be allowed to send our soldiers into 
battle of the magnitude of that in Vietnam 
without specific authorization by the Con- 
gress. And it is high time that the terrible 
mistake of cur deepening involvement in 
Vietnam be thoroughly examined, publicly, 
by the Senate, and all of Congress. The 
adoption of your amendments would force 
such an examination. 

I also feel that it is high time that Con- 
gress and the President, and the adminis- 
tration, put a little less stress on the state 
of the economy and the stock market, and a 
little more on the sanctity of human life— 
even that of our alleged enemies. 

Again, my sincere thanks to you, Senator 
GRUENING. Keep up the good work. 

Very truly yours, 


BETHESDA, MD. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear SENATOR GRUENING: For some time I 
have admired your forthright statements on 
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the U.S. involvement in Vietnam. Now I 
think you deserve commendation particularly 
for the introduction of legislation to pro- 
hibit the involuntary assignment of draftees 
to South Vietnam. This is undoubtedly the 
most democratic and American move that 
could be made to help solve our difficulties 
there. If your bill should become law, we 
would all very quickly see who sincerely be- 
lieves the sacrifices of American men and 
money in Vietnam are worthwhile. I thank 
God that there is a person of your intelli- 
gence and courage in the U.S. Senate. 

I am writing to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives from my own State of Maryland 
asking them to support your bill, and if there 
is any other way in which I could help you 
in your work I would be only too glad to do 
anything within my ability. 

Sincerely yours, 


San Jose, CALIF, 
Hon, ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senator, State of Alaska, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I was greatly 
cheered to learn in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle of January 26, 1966, that you have offered 
three amendments to bar the involuntary 
assignment of draftees to fight in South 
Vietnam. 

While I realize that the chance of any 
amendment of this type to be adopted is ex- 
tremely low, I am happy to know that at 
least two Senators, you and Senator MORSE, 
represent my view on this question. 

Very, recently, I attended a special meeting 
for parents at our church in which our min- 
ister explained the current draft law with 
regard to objectors. I came away deeply 
disturbed and angry after learning that, at 
present, the chances for an alternative to 
combat service are good if the boy is abso- 
lutely against war under all conditions; how- 
ever, if he objects to the Vietnam war, but 
not to defensive war, he has only the choice 
of accepting military service or going to jail 
for 5 years with loss of certain civil rights 
following release. 

I asked how this condition differed from 
that of a German boy’s choice under Hitler 
or a Roman during the imperial period. Our 
minister felt that a 5-year prison sentence 
is a milder punishment than could be ex- 
pected in Hitler’s Germany or imperial Rome. 

I am far from satisfied that the choice of 
surrender of conscience or surrender to prison 
is good enough for an American boy when 
our country is not at war, nor is being 
threatened in any way. To present to a boy 
at age 18 this requirement for corpse-like 
obedience is to deny freedom of thought and 
action that his teachers have trained him to 
consider his American heritage. 

If a path consistent with justice and good 
conscience is not to be found, the result will 
be corrupting in some form. Passivity, resig- 
nation, cynicism, hostility, rebellion, out- 
right disloyalty are examples of many 
negative attitudes that could develop from 
repressed conscientious dissent. 

I think that a free America would not treat 
its sons this way because it is wrong to do so. 
I think that a strong America (able to de- 
stroy Russia and China simultaneously) 
should not destroy the spirit of its youth this 
way because it is unnecessary in view of 
these circumstances: 

1. So far, President Johnson has not 
thought it necessary to ask Congress for a 
declaration of war. 

2. The armed services have not considered 
that an emergency exists which requires call- 
ing up reserves. 

3. Soldiers in Vietnam return to the United 
States when their enlistment is over (even 
just after arrival there according to reports) 
indicating that total exposure both to the 
Army indoctrination and to the Vietnamese 
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situation has not convinced them that they 
have any duty in Vietnam that conscience 
dictates. (The French would not support a 
heavier draft during their period of fighting 
there even though the alternative was the 
loss of all of Indochina.) 

4. I have never felt that the armed services 
and Congress have fully exploited the pos- 
sibility of maintaining peacetime strength 
by voluntary enlistment. If we are to be a 
worldwide police force, our policemen should 
be recruited as are those in cities and States, 
by adequate inducements to compensate for 
risks and hardships involved. 

Besides being both wrong and unneces- 
sary to deny freedom of choice 
service in Vietnam, this denial threatens the 
welfare of the United States. The aliena- 
tion of a reluctant soldier, his family, friends, 
and sympathizers may harm the United 
States much more than the soldier could 
hurt the Vietnamese. Paul Potter has sum- 
marized the convictions of many less arti- 
culate when he declares that, “To live de- 
cently in this society, to do what you believe 
is right, is self-destructive.” How much of 
this despair lies below the surface phenom- 
ena of drug use, sexual liberatinism, al- 
coholism, the defiant style of dress and ap- 
pearance which offend and bewilder conven- 
tional people? 

My only hope is that courageous men such 
as you and Senator Morse will gradually per- 
suade more people at all levels to your point 
of view and we will halt our drift toward 
our version of Roman imperialism before 
either internal rot or external reprisal have 
destroyed us. 

Very truly yours, 


TRANQUILLITY, N.J., 
February 12, 1966. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I have de- 
layed far too long in expressing my apprecia- 
tion for your outspoken criticism of the ad- 
ministration’s policy on Vietnam. 

I am enclosing a copy of a letter which I 
am sending to the President. It is not neces- 
sary to rehearse any of the arguments which 
I have presented to him. Let me, simply, 
express my hope that you, together with 
some of your colleagues, will be able to find 
a way to convince the President that there 
is far more dissatisfaction with his policy 
than he seems willing to recognize; and, 
further, that the Senate will msist on re- 
asserting the constitutional demand that 
Congress shall have a voice in determining 
whether or not this country shall carry on 
& war. 

Let me, further, express my support for 
your amendment to prohibit sending draftees 
to Vietnam except as volunteers without the 
consent of Congress. I am sure, further- 
more, that you will oppose any measures 
which Mr. Johnson can interpret as endorse- 
ment of, or support for, his policy, or as a 
blank check for further action. 

Respectfully yours, 


FEBRUARY 12, 1966. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: With millions of 
people in all parts of the world, I was en- 
couraged by your action in taking the prob- 
lem of Vietnam to the Security Council of 
the United Nations; and by your continued 
expressions of determination to seek for a 
negotiated end to the war. Inasmuch as 
American intervention has vastly exceeded 
in quantity and quality of troops and arms 
the intervention by North Vietnam, the 
United States may well take the initiative to 
set the example for radical deescalation of 
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the conflict. I urge, therefore, that we de- 
escalate the conflict and make clear our 
readiness to negotiate not only with Hanoi, 
but with the NLF as a principal party to any 
settlement, inasmuch as the war was origi- 
nally, in essence, a civil war. 

That there may well be risks.in this, I rec- 
ognize; but I am sure that they are not as 
dangerous as the certainties which are en- 
tailed by continued escalation of the conflict. 
For this reason, I deplore your order to re- 
sume the bombing in North Vietnam, as a 
threat to world peace. One thing has been 
demonstrated by this policy initiated a year 
ago: it has served, as nothing else has done, 
to solidify the Government of Hanoi and the 
people of North Vietnam in their determina- 
tion to fight. That.this could have been ex- 
pected has been demonstrated again and 
again throughout history: e.g., in the re- 
sponse of England to the German bombing in 
World War II. 

As our Government has repeatedly stated, 
throughout three administrations, in respect 
to various declarations by the U.S.S.R. con- 
cerning peaceful intentions, it must be ac- 
tions, not words, that count. To declare 
that we seek peace while intensifying the 
war, can only result in our professions 
carrying no weight but being under suspi- 
cion. Declarations by the Secretaries of 
State and Defense, by the military, as well 
as your own statement, have interpreted our 
actions as being motivated, controlled, and 
made necessary only for the purpose of stop- 
ping the aggression and protecting the free- 
dom of the South Vietnamese people. How- 
ever, may I respectfully call your attention 
to the sequence of developments following 
1954, which I am sure are quite familiar to 
you (although they have been frequently 
ignored or distorted in statements to the 
people) which do not substantiate our 
claims? Rather, aggressive military action 
by North Vietnam has been demonstrated (as 
in the facts of the white paper by the State 
Department last spring) to have been largely 
in response to our action. 

Allow me, Mr. President, respectfully but 
most urgently to protest against the policy 
which our Government is pursuing in Viet- 
nam, in spite of clear demonstration of 
mounting dissatisfaction with that policy, 
not only by the people at large but by many 
of the most competent leaders of your party 
in Congress. It is my conviction that to per- 
sist in our present course will not only lead 
to world war, but will earn for the United 
States the loss of respect of much of the 
world. It would be ironic, and unfair to you, 
with your demonstrated concern, and con- 
sistent efforts, for the kind of society which 
will make possible a better life for all men, if 

Fou should continue to be imprisoned by the 
kind of policy initiated by Mr. Dulles (and 
persisted in by Mr. Rusk). It was this policy 
which was a part of the total outlook which 
was repudiated by the people in 1960 and 
even more emphatically in 1964. 

ORANGE, CALIF., 
February 9, 1966. 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: We fully support 
the legislation introduced by you last week 
and supported by Senator WAYNE MORSE, 
prohibiting the involuntary assignment of 
draftees to Vietnam. Let those who feel 
strongly about forcing American freedom 
on the Vietnamese people go forth and do 
the fighting. Those who feel it is an un- 
just war should not be forced to defend our 
freedoms on someone else’s soil. 

We feel the Geneva agreements should be 
lived up to and all foreign troops be with- 
drawn from Vietnam. Let them have their 
free elections as was proposed in the Geneva 
agreements, but let them be free of foreign 
intervention and domination. We are also 
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in favor of foreign aid to Vietnam after our 
troops are withdrawn and some responsible 
person be in charge of administering the 
foreign aid so as to prevent the aid from 
getting into the hands of enemies of the 
people, so the people can rebuild their 
economy. 
Yours truly, 


Pato ALTO, CALIF., 
February 10,1966. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Allow me to con- 
gratulate you on your amendments to the 
Vietnam aid bill—that I understand would 
prohibit sending our fine young American 
boys into southeast Asia against their will, 
without the approval of Congress, inasmuch 
as the war there is not authorized by the 
U.S. Congress. 

Sincerely, 


San Francisco, CALIF., 
February 5, 1966. 

ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

We support your amendment concerning 
the necessity of congressional approval for 
draftee shipment to Vietnam. ` 


WINNETKA, ILL., 
: January 26, 1966. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, š 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Congratulations on your proposal to make 
Vietnam service voluntary. 


New York,, N.Y., 
January 26, 1966. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Washington, D.C.: 
Thank you, bless you for your efforts to 
change backward, shameful, Rusk Vietnam 
policy. Your draftee idea is great. 


NEWINGTON, CONN., 
January 29, 1966. 

Dear SENATOR GRUENING: I read in the 
paper on how you don’t want the draftees to 
go fight in Vietnam unless Congress approves. 
I hope you keep up the fight as all the 
mothers are with you 100 percent. 

As a mother I am in favor of it as my son 
just left for the Army. It was just 22 years 
ago I sent my husband and brothers off to 
war. I never thought I'd live to see the day 
my son would be in uniform to do the job. 
I thought his father and uncles had finished 
the job. Our joy was short lived. 

I am an American and if I could see why 
we are there maybe I wouldn't feel this way. 
But I have never had a clear picture of why 
we are in Vietnam. é í 

We:should clean up our own country of 
Commies before we try to do it somewhere 
else. 

Everyone I have talked to and that is 
many people are not in favor of this conflict. 
When you say war they disagree with you as 
its a police action like Korea, they tell me. 
I told them to ask a mother who lost a son 
and see what she'd tell them. 

Something else I can’t understand is why 
we are there and not the United Nations. I 
thought that was formed to try and keep 
peace. How come we are the only country 
there. I thought that was the whole idea of 
it being. 

They take a. boy 18 or 19 away from home. 
He can’t vote and his parents are responsible 
for him. Tet the Army takes him, sends him 
where they want to and the parents don’t 
even Know where. Is this the country that 
we fought so hard for or is this just some- 
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thing I imagined. Where my son is right 
now, I don't know. My husband has a heart 
condition and he is not to worry but he is as 
upset as I am only he don’t want me to 
know. 

You keep up with your good work and I 
hope God is on both our sides. 

Yours truly, 


YAKIMA, WASH. 

Dear SENATOR: Congratulations on your 
stand re: draftees. These men, my son in- 
cluded, are not unpatriotic, there are very 
few draft-card burners among them—they 
simply find themselves thrown into a so- 
called political war which somehow re- 
quires the presence of 400,000 men (pro- 
jected) to enforce this political ideology. 

My son, and dozens of others I know, go 
reluctantly, but with that indomitable 
spirit of indestructibility, that enviable as- 
surance that come what.may, each will come 
out all right. As you well know, this has 
not and will not be so—let the professional 
soldier, the volunteer—fight in Vietnam. 
Don’t force our sons who have been drafted 
march involuntarily to their deaths in a 
land 12,000 miles away; a land they know 
and care little about. 

As you know, our position in Vietnam is 
untenable, ill-advised and contrary to our 
democratic beliefs. 

Please do all you can to enact legislation 
to keep our draftees home where they be- 
long—with millions of trained men, we can 
then withstand, even overcome any overt 
acts of direct aggression. 

Sincerely, 


SENATOR ASKS DRAFTEE BAN IN VIETNAM 


WASHINGTON. —Asserting he was free of a 
Presidential restriction imposed last August, 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, Democrat, of 
Alaska, introduced legislation today to pro- 
hibit the involuntary assignment of draftees 
to fight in South Vietnam. 

In a Senate speech, GRUENING said Presi- 
dent Johnson told him at a White House con- 
ference August 26 that “if we were not out of 
Vietnam by January, I would be free to do 
anything I pleased.” 

GrRUENING offered three separate amend- 
ments, all designed to bar the sending of 
draftees to South Vietnam unless they vol- 
unteer for such service or Congress later 
authorizes the assignment to duty in south- 
east Asia of persons involuntarily inducted 
into the Armed Forces. 

He and Senator WAYNE Morse, Democrat, 
of Oregon, offered the proposals as amend- 
ments to the pending $12.3 billion defense 
supplemental bill for Vietnam. 

GRUENING said he told Johnson at the Au- 
gust 26 meeting that U.S. involvement in the 
Vietnam fighting was folly; that it was a war 
we could not win; that continuation there 
would lead to greater and greater disaster. 

“The President earnestly urged me not to 
introduce the amendment,” GRUENING said. 


PACIFIC Grove, CALIF., 
January 30, 1966. 
Hon. ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. . 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: Thank you for 
your part in challenging the President’s au- 
thority, assumed under the southeast Asia 
resolution, to wage an expanding undeclared 
war in southeast Asia. Thank you also for 
your proposal to make service in Vietnam on 
a voluntary basis. (This does not affect me, 
as I am above the draft age—60.) 

I have been grieved and concerned for a 
long time about our Nation’s policies and 
actions in Vietnam. Reading Senator ED- 
warp KENNEDY’s Fresh Look at Vietnam“ in 
the current issue of Look magazine has 
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deepened my concern, and I hope it has that 
effect on his fellow Senators. 
Respectfully yours, 


MapIson, WIS. 
Senator Ernest GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: As potential 
draftees, and as citizens of the United States 
who are opposed to the war in Vietnam, we 
would like to give our full support to your 
amendment that would bar the use of 
draftees in this unjust and unnecessary war. 
When 200,000-plus soldiers are fighting in a 
war that has never been declared as such, 
the absence of any substantial senatorial 
criticism is truly criminal. It is heartening 
to see that you and a few others have the 
courage to stand up against this war. 

We hope that you continue in your posl- 
tion, and defend it as adamantly as you have 
in the past. 

Sincerely, 


PORTLAND, OREG, 
Senator ERNEST GRUENING, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I am writing to 
encourage you in your fight for your legisla- 
tion to prohibit the involuntary assignment 
of draftees to fight in South Vietnam. 

I certainly hope you will succeed in getting 
this legislation through at once and will thus 
give those who wish to fight in Vietnam, 
along with the regular military personnel, an 
opportunity to do so. Yesterday’s Oregonian 
suggested that soon the Korean war policy 
would begin to operate here. It means sim- 
ply that the lower half of the freshman 
classes at various colleges would be removed 
for the draft, and it would continue on up 
to the lower quarter of the junior class. 
This seems very unjust to me, and a bit 
insane, too. If a student is serious in his 
pursuit of a degree in a vital profession, why 
not allow him to complete his education 
first? Then let him take his place among the 
ranks, too, or use him wherever his educa- 
tion can do the most good. But in the mean- 
time, why not use the reservists first who are 
being trained and paid to fight when needed? 

I do hope your sane and just proposal, as 
well as your good judgment, will prevail. 

Sincerely yours, 


SWITZERLAND, 
February 4, 1966. 
Senator E. GRUENING, 
The Senate of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR GRUENING: I should like to 
express my deep approval of your resolution 
to deprive President Johnson of authority to 
send draftees to southeast Asia. As the 
mother of an all too soon to be draft age son 
I am most personally interested in the draft 
situation. As an American citizen I am ex- 
ceedingly distressed by the war in Vietnam 
which I consider an outrage against the 
people of that country and against the very 
principles for which we say we stand— 
brought about without the consent of the 
citizens and slowly and dishonestly escalated 
into catastrophic proportions. 

President Johnson has ignored the justified 
demand from Hanoi to include the Vietcong 
in discussions and his peace feelers have 
come to naught—as was to have been ex- 
pected. With the resumption of bombard- 
ments by the United States we have entered 
once again into a state of Alice-in-Wonder- 
land logic—a topsy-turvey reasoning that we 
can save a country and its people by smashing 
them to death. 

I hope you, and such honest and outspoken 
critics of current U.S. foreign policy as Sen- 
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ator Morse, will continue to act for the 
establishment of peace and for the protection 
of innocent victims of this cruel war—both 
American and Vietnamese. 

Very sincerely, 


MILLBRAE, CALIF. 
Senator ErNest GRUENING, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sm: A request. Will you 
please suggest a solution to the Vietnam 
problem that will appeal to American 
conscience, 

I belong to a group called Concerned Citi- 
zens of San Mateo County. The group feels 
that if we had something that would really 
move the general run of Americans, we would 
go allout to contact people. 

If I had something mimeographed on a 
card (about the size of a postcard)—it could 
be printed on both sides—I could carry 50 or 
so in my pocket and give them out each day. 

What do you think? 

Sincerely, 


P.S.—We could flood the country with a 
mail-in. 


Mr. GRUENING. So, Mr. President, 
we are confronting perhaps the gravest 
crisis in the history of our Nation. I say 
“perhaps the gravest crisis” because, in 
times past, when our Nation went to war, 
there was a large degree of unity, there 
was widespread patriotic support, based 
on real and justified conviction that our 
safety, our lives, our way of life, and 
everything that America stood for and 
holds dear were in grave danger. Under 
those circumstances, our people willingly 
marched to war. 

That is not the situation today in 
regard to southeast Asia. I repeat my 
view that our alleged commitment lacks 
reality, is not based on any sound foun- 
dation, is in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Now the myth that we were asked 
in there by a friendly government, and 
acceded to that request, that three Presi- 
dents have supported that commitment, 
and that it has become a solemn na- 
tional pledge has been pretty well dis- 
posed of by elucidation of the true 
facts. These facts are that we asked 
ourselves in, that President Eisenhower 
did not promise, but merely offered eco- 
nomic aid—and that with many condi- 
tions, none of which were ever fulfilled— 
and that President Kennedy merely 
added to our advisory role by sending 
some 15,000 to 20,000 advisers. But it is 
only in the last year or so that we have 
sent our men into combat, that we have 
made war without a declaration of war 
voted by the Congress. The latest jus- 
tification, now being refurbished, stems 
back to the SEATO treaty, in which it is 
alleged we made a commitment to do 
what we are doing. 

But when one examines the SEATO 
treaty one finds that in the first place, 
we are in violation of that treaty, be- 
cause in article 1, the very first article, 
it says: 

The parties undertake, as set forth in the 
charter of the United Nations, to settle any 
international disputes in which they may be 
involved by peaceful means ip such a man- 
ner that international peace and security 
and justice are not endangered, and re- 
frain in their international relations from 
the threat or use of force in any manner 


inconsistent with the purposes of the United 
Nations. 
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Therefore, as we have gone to war, as 
we have used armed force, we are in vio- 
lation of the very treaty which is now 
invoked as a justification for our actions. 

It is pleaded by those who use this 
SEATO Treaty as a later justification for 
action that article 4 says: 

Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties or against any 
state or territory which the parties by unani- 
mous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, and 
agrees that it will in that event act to meet 
the common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes. 


In other words, if we are to fulfill the 
obligations such as they are now alleged 
to be under the SEATO Treaty, we would 
have had to go to Congress and ask for a 
declaration of war, which we have not 
done, for that way, and only that way 
would we be acting “in accordance with” 
our “constitutional processes.” 

Consequently, this later argument, 
now dredged up, when the previous argu- 
ments are shown to be mythical, also falls 
to the ground. 

It is a tragic situation for those of us 
who deeply love our country, who have 
been steeped in its ideals and traditions, 
to have to stand by and see the course 
we are following. That course can only 
lead to disaster. It is already disaster. 
It is time we confessed to error—the 
greatest, most tragic error we have made 
in our history—and use every decent 
means to get out at the earliest possible 
moment. Any withdrawal which will 
stop the useless slaughter of American 
boys and the killing of civilians would be 
preferable to continuation of the course 
in which we are now involved. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

ExHIBIT 1 
Aucust 20, 1965. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: It was very good of 
you to see me yesterday and to give me the 
opportunity to present to you my views on 
the present situation in Vietnam. 

Enclosed is a copy of the speech I had on 
my desk when I spoke to you yesterday. 
This was prepared for delivery yesterday and 
in it I offered an amendment to the defense 
appropriation bill prohibiting the sending of 
draftees, without their consent, to southeast 
Asia. You will recall I spoke to you twice 
about this, and that at your earnest request 
I agreed not to introduce this amendment. 

In compliance with your wish, I shall not 
introduce this amendment at this time, al- 
though I feel deeply that at the very least 
the Congress should pass on the sending of 
our draftees into the war in southeast Asia. 

However, as I suggested to you at our 
meeting, I strongly urge you to announce 
publicly that—at least until there has been 
a review of the entire situation after the 
Congress returns in January or unless a 
grave national emergency develops—draftees 
will not be sent to southeast Asia unless they 
volunteer for such duty. Such a public an- 
nouncement from you would do much to re- 
assure the people of the United States. 

I was pleased to hear from both you and 
Ambassador Goldberg of the strenuous ef- 
forts to secure peace in southeast Asia. As 
I told you, I was particularly gratified to 
notice your clarification of your position 
since your Johns Hopkins speech. Your 
announcement at your press conference on 
July 28, 1965, that there would be no par- 
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ticular problem in bringing the Vietcong 
and the National Liberation Front to the 
conference table, as I had been urging for 
some time, was most reassuring. 

I was also pleased to hear your changed 
stand on the reunification of Vietnam 
through internationally supervised elections 
as provided for in the Geneva Conventions 
of 1954. Of course, as I said, it is difficult 
to convince those with whom we are seeking 
to arrange a cessation of hostilities of our 
bona fides while we continue the bombing of 
North Vietnam. 

With best wishes, Iam, 


Cordially yours, 
ERNEST GRUENING, 
U.S. Senator. 
EXHIBIT 2 


[Parade, the Washington Post, Jan. 30, 1966] 

Universal draft. Young men the world 
over are facing the same problem: military 
conscription. Britain (alone of the great 
powers), India, and Pakistan are among the 
few large countries relying solely upon vol- 
untary enlistment in this deeply divided 
world. Poverty is so rampant in India and 
Pakistan that there are more volunteers than 
military facilities to house, clothe, and feed 
them. 

Elsewhere the rule is conscription. In the 
Soviet Union all youths 17 and 18 who have 
completed secondary school are inducted. 
Service ranges from 2 to 5 years with leave 
only for emergency or outstanding service. 
Pay is $3.30 per month. Israel, surrounded 
by hostile Arab nations, requires military 
training of all men and unmarried women, 
18 to 26. Reserve duties are obligatory for 
men until age 49, for childless women un- 
til age 34. In Red China which has a vir- 
tually bottomless pool of manpower, every 
man according to Maoist theory, is con- 
sidered a soldier. In South Vietnam all men, 
18 to 35, face 3 years of military service. A 
large percentage of South Vietnamese con- 
scripts desert each year. South Vietnam 
hires mercenaries to fight against the Viet- 
cong. We support the South Vietnamese 
economy. Without us that country would go 
broke. Whether indirectly we are paying 
the South Vietnamese mercenaries is a ques- 
tion W. declines to answer. 

Certainly we have fought side by side with 
mercenaries, employed their aid and infor- 
mation. France, Germany, and Italy all use 
conscription to supplement their regular 
forces. In West Germany every youth at 
18 is liable for 18 months of service. In 
France boys are drafted at age 19 for 18 
months active duty, 40 months availability, 
12 years of reserve duty. 

On the U.S. borders things are not so 
stringent. Canada has no conscription. In 
Mexico the young man chooses a white ball 
or a black ball. The white ball permits him 
to perform his military service by march- 
ing each Sunday for a year. The black ball 
puts him in the barracks and regular army 
duty for 1 year. Argentina uses a lottery 
system to select the unlucky few. 


EXHIBIT 3 


Tora, Is Pur Asove 96,000—U.S. Ams Con- 
CERNED: 1965 DESERTIONS UP IN SAIGON 
Forces 

(By Neil Sheehan) 

Satcon, February 23.—About 96,000 men 
deserted from the South Vietnamese armed 
forces last year, a total equivalent to nearly 
half of the American force that has been 
committed to the defense of this country. 

Actually the figure reported by the South 
Vietnamese Government was higher, but in- 
formed sources said it did not take into ac- 
count the fact that some of the deserters had 
later reenlisted. In addition, the figures are 
considered less than completely accurate be- 
cause of the crude administrative procedures 
of the Armed Forces. 
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Nevertheless, the sources said, U.S. military 
Officials consider the desertion rate very high 
and are deeply concerned about it. 

Total desertions for 1965 were put at 113,- 
000. Of these, 47,000 were from the regular 
Armed Forces—Army, Navy, and Air Force— 
and 17,000 were from the Regional Forces, 
equivalent of the U.S. National Guard; 49,- 
000 were from the Popular Forces, or local 
militia, 

The sources could offer no specific reasons 
for the high rate of Government desertions 
other than the intensification of the fight- 
ing and a general war weariness that has 
overtaken the country. 

Most of the men who desert, the sources 
said, do so either while still in training 
camps or while moving to their first assign- 
ments, 

Figures were not available for desertions 
during 1964, but it was understood that they 
had been substantially below the 1965 
figures. 

Desertions from the regular Armed Forces 
nearly doubled during the last year, reaching 
about 14 percent of their total strength. 
Desertions from the 270,000-man army, 
which forms the great bulk of the regular 
Armed Forces, showed a gradual increase 
during the year. They ran near 18 percent 
of total strength in December. 

The Armed Forces discharged 48,000 men 
for various reasons in 1965 and suffered 13,- 
000 killed, 23,000 wounded, and 6,000 missing 
in action or captured. 


OVERALL FORCE INCREASES 


Despite the high desertions and other 
losses, the Government relied on intensive 
recruiting, more stringent conscription 
methods, and the return of wounded to duty 
to increase the overall strength of the 
Armed forces from 510,000 men in December 
1964, to 571,000 in December 1965. 

The regular armed forces, for example, in- 
ducted 114,000 men during the year—77,000 
volunteers and 37,000 conscripts. 

Most of the deserters were men who had 
originally volunteered for service. The 
Regional Forces and Popular Forces—two 
militia units heavily affected—are composed 
entirely of volunteers. A majority of men 
in the regular armed forces also enlisted. 

Most deserters, qualified sources suggest, 
do not defect to the Vietcong, but return to 
their homes in the villages, go into hiding 
or drift into the cities to look for civilian 
jobs. 6 
Vietcong defections to the Government 
during 1965 totaled about 11,000. No esti- 
mates are available for guerrillas who de- 
serted from Government units and did not 
report to Government authorities, but the 
number is believed to equal only a fraction 
of the desertions from the Government arnied 
forces because the Vietcong usually exercise 
tighter control over their areas. 

FOE STILL OUTNUMBERED 

Although Government forces still out- 
number the enemy by more than 2 to 1, the 
Vietcong have shown an ability to increase 
their overall strength more quickly than the 
Government. The total enemy force in- 
creased in the last year from 103,000 at the 
beginning of 1965 to 230,000 in December. 

About 20,000 troops were North Vietnamese 
regulars who had infiltrated the south since 
last winter. About 40,000 more are political 
and administrative workers who do little 
fighting. 

In another report made available here to- 
day, a U.S. military spokesman said that in 
the week that ended Saturday, 83 American 
servicemen were killed in South Vietnam, 354 
wounded, and 4 reported missing in action. 
Twelve South Koreans and Australians were 
also killed, 17 wounded, and 1 reported 
missing. 

In the same period, 197 South Vietnamese 
troops were killed. 
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The Vietcong guerrillas suffered 1,357 dead 
and 122 captured, according to the spokes- 
man, 


EXHIBIT 4 
[From the New York Times, Feb. 24, 1966] 


McNamara HINTS CALL-UP OF RESERVISTS FOR 
VIETNAM 
(By Jack Raymond) 

WasuınctToN, February 23.—Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara told Congress 
today that partial mobilization and a Reserve 
call-up would be necessary if the enemy in 
South Vietnam widened the war. The thrust 
of his remarks indicated he thought these 
actions would be required. 

The Secretary pointed out, in a 220-page 
“posture” statement on U.S. global defenses, 
that the administration had not wanted to 
call Reserves, preferring to rely on the draft. 

But he also called attention to growing 
strength of Vietcong and North Vietnamese 
regular army forces in South Vietnam and 
to what he described as Communist China's 
increasing militancy. 

Mr. McNamara emphasized evidence that 
the Peiping Government had undertaken 
serious insurgency in Thailand, similar to 
that in Vietnam. 


HEARING IN SENATE 


Appearing before a joint session of the 
Senate Armed Services Committee and the 
Senate Subcommittee on Defense Appropria- 
tions, ‘he said: 

“In view of the continued buildup of Viet- 
cong and North Vietnamese forces in South 
Vietnam, we now believe we should be pre- 
pared to deploy promptly additional forces 
to that area if required. 

“President Johnson has stated categorically 
that we will give our commanders in Vietnam 
all the resources they need to carry out their 
mission. The deployment of additional 
forces to southeast Asia would require some 
further increases in our force structure and 
military strength.” 

After outlining impending increases, most 
of which had been previously announced, 
Secretary McNamara went on: 

“Although the President has repeatedly 
stated that the United States has no desire 
to widen the war in southeast Asia, we can- 
not preclude the possibility that our oppo- 
nents will nevertheless choose to do s0. 

“Such a contingency would necessitate at 
least a partial mobilization including the 
callup of some or all our Reserve forces and 
the extension of active duty tours.” 

Mr. McNamara spoke to the Senate panels 
in closed session, but a censored transcript 
of his report was released. Annually it has 
constituted the most comprehensive review 
of U.S. foreign policies and military commit- 
ments and plans by any Government official. 

As Mr. McNamara testified, the Pentagon 
announced a call to Selective Service head- 
quarters for the drafting of 900 male nurses 
beginning in April. 

The Defense Department said the con- 
scription of male nurses was necessary be- 
cause of additional medical ‘services needed 
for the treatment of casualties from Vietnam 
and also because of the general increase in 
the size of the Armed Forces. 

Selective Service headquarters announced 
that the first deadline for student registra- 
tion for planned draft deferment tests would 
probably come in late April. 

Selective Service said it expected to sign 
within a few days a contract with a testing 
agency to prepare qualification tests similar 
to those used during the Korean war. 

In these tests students seeking deferment, 
who believe that their local draft board 
might regard their standing in class as too 
low to be considered “satisfactory” under 
the draft law and thus not warranting defer- 
ment, may take a test. Their grades on the 
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test may be submitted as evidence of satis- 
factory educational progress. 


DENIES TIMES REPORT 


Secretary McNamara, who was accompanied 
to the Senate hearing by General Earle G. 
Wheeler, chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, talked briefly to newsmen after a 2- 
hour morning session in the committee 
room. 

He denied a report published in the New 
York Times on Monday that the United 
States had spread thin its trained military 
manpower because of the demands of the 
war in Vietnam and elsewhere. The defense 
Secretary, when questioned about the article, 
asked General Wheeler to comment first. 

General Wheeler said he did not agree 
with the article but acknowledged that 
there had been what he called a “draw down” 
of some U.S, forces because of Vietnam. 

Secretary McNamara then said: “It is ab- 
solutely false to say that we are overextended 
and that we cannot fulfill our military re- 
quirements. 

“We have never been better prepared.” 

In his formal statement to the Senate 
committees, Mr. McNamara devoted a 
lengthy section to rebutting allegations of 
shortages of arms and other military 
equipment 

After reviewing his logistics policies and 
reporting on experiences in the Vietnam 
war, the Secretary went on: 

“This is not to say that every one of the 
tens of thousands of Defense Department 
supply points is without a single inventory 
shortage. Anyone who has had experience 
with large supply systems knows that some- 
where, sometime, something will be lack- 
ing.” 

The question of shortages 
viewed in perspective,” he said. 

“The acid test of our logistics system is 
the ability of our forces to take the field and 
engage in combat,” he asserted. 

“Never before has this country been able 
to field and support in combat so large a 
force in so short a time over so great a dis- 
tance, without calling up reserves and with- 
out applying price, wage and material con- 
trols to our civilian economy.” 

In his assessment of the international sit- 
uation, Secretary McNamara noted that “the 
focus of the U.S. defense problem has shifted 
perceptibly toward the Far East.” 

He emphasized time and again the admin- 
istration’s concern over Communist China. 
In his report he included an appendix con- 
taining excerpts of a policy statement by 
the Communist Chinese Minister of De- 
fense, Lin Piao, last September and quoted 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s characteriza- 
tion of it as being “as candid as Hitler's 
‘Mein Kamp.“ 

The war in Vietnam is a test case in a 
Communist Chinese “version of the so-called 
wars of national liberation, one of a series 
of conflicts the Chinese hope will sweep the 
world.“ the Secretary told the Senators. 

Were the effort to bring about Communist 
takeover through “subversion, political ās- 
sassination, and other forms of terrorism” 
successful in Vietnam, Mr. McNamara said, 
Peiping would “move forward with increased 
confidence and determination” elsewhere. 

“Indeed,” he said, “even without such a 
success, Communist China already has named 
Thailand as its next victim.” 

The Secretary described the insurgency 
start in Thailand as follows: 

“A Thailand Independence Movement and 
Thailand Patriotic Front have already been 
established. The first is, apparently, in- 
tended to be the equivalent of the Vietcong 
and the second of the National Liberation 
Front in South Vietnam. Large sums of 
Thai currency have been purchased by 
Peiping in Hong Kong, and the study of the 
Thai language is now being se pane in 
Communist China. 
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“In recent months a number of village offi- 
cials and policemen have been assassinated 
in the northeastern areas of Thailand. 
Clashes have occurred with small bands of 
armed Communists, seemingly well equipped 
and trained; and a Voice of Free Thailand 
radio station has apparently been established 
in Communist China. Obviously the appa- 
ratus for the war of liberation in Thailand is 
being created.” 

Mr, McNamara said that the Soviet Union’s 
leaders “fully appreciate” the perils of local 
wars that might escalate to nuclear war and 
that he believed the Communist Chinese were 
“reluctant to challenge the full weight of our 
military power.“ 

“But it is clear,” he said, “that we have 
yet to convince the Chinese Communists that 
their new drive for world revolution, using 
what they euphemistically call people’s wars, 
will not succeed. But convince them we 
must.” 

He repeated his conviction that if Peiping’s 
“challenge in southeast Asia’’ were not met 
the United States would be confronted with 
it later “under even more disadvantageous 
conditions.” 

He emphasized the administration's readi- 
ness to “cope with any further escalation of 
the conflict on their part” and at the same 
time its readiness “for a just settlement.” 

“But we have no intention of negotiating 
the surrender of South Vietnam,” he said. 

Mr. McNamara hinted that Communist 
China's aggressive attitude and her develop- 
ing nuclear capability might compel the 
United States to develop and install an anti- 
missile defense system geared to a nuclear 
attack threat from Asia. 

The Defense Secretary has been doubtful 
in the past on proposals for establishing an 
antimissile defense system against a Soviet 
nuclear threat, on the ground that it would 
prove prohibitively expensive for the defense 
it would provide. 

However, it has been indicated that he be- 
lieves an antimissile system against Commu- 
nist China might be feasible because of the 
more rudimentary nature of the Peiping 
government’s nuclear arsenal. 

Mr. McNamara in other portions of his 
miiltary planning treatise indicated he was 
considering recommending three rather than 
one more nuclear-powered aircraft carrier. 
He also disclosed plans for purchases for the 
Air Force of the Navy’s A-7 attack aircraft 
as a weapon in Vietnam. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, do I understand the burden of the 
Senator’s argument to be that we should 
send the Reserves. before this Nation 
sends any more draftees, or is his argu- 
ment that we should not send anybody? 

Mr. GRUENING. My argument is 
that we should not send the draftees 
without the consent of Congress. That 
is all my amendment does. 

I think it is about time Congress took 
a little responsibility for involvement 
down there, and that is what my amend- 
ment seeks to accomplish. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My feeling 
was that we gave the President. the au- 
thority when we authorized him, in Au- 
gust of 1964, to take whatever steps he 
found necessary to resist aggression in 
that area of the world. That was cer- 
tainly, in my judgment, broad enough to 
cover putting troops in there, when the 
North Vietnamese sent their troops in. 

The Senator has dwelt at considerable 
length on the question of the Reserves, 
and I just wondered if he is advocating 
that the Reserves be sent; or is he ad- 
vocating that neither Reserves nor 
draftees should be sent? 
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Mr. GRUENING. Iam not advocating 
the method of fighting this war. Sec- 
retary McNamara, in the hearings before 
the Armed Services Committee, stated— 
and I have read extracts from the hear- 
ings—that there was very little likelihood 
of their being sent. 

That was only a few weeks ago, and 
yet today a leading front page story in 
the New York Times indicates that he 
has changed his mind. 

I am not prepared to argue that this 
is desirable or undesirable. I am stick- 
ing to the fact which is the basis of my 
amendment, that I think that Congress 
should take a position on the matter. 
I think we should vote it up or down; 
and that Members of Congress should 
have a greater inclusion. 

As the Senator from Louisiana knows, 
I was one of two Senators who voted 
against that resolution at the time of 
the Tonkin Gulf incident. I have no 
criticism of my fellow Senators who did 
not agree with me, but I think there is 
no question but that a great many Sen- 
ators—and I think the Senator from 
Louisiana will agree with me—who voted 
for that resolution did not realize at 
the time that it would involve such a 
large escalation and increase of activ- 
ities. 

There are many Senators who would 
like to have a reaffirmation of the power 
of the President, or some variation to 
bring that authorization up to date. 

I do not know whether the Senator 
from Louisiana anticipated such a large 
involvement as a result of his support of 
the resolution. 

Maybe he did. Maybe he was more 
foresighted than others, but I think the 
issue now is that the draftees, at least 
in my judgment, are in a somewhat dif- 
ferent category from those who entered 
the service voluntarily, have been paid 
for it, and are now part of what we might 
call the regular Military Establishment. 
If Congress decided it wishes the draftees 
to go, then it should vote accordingly. 
If Congress does not decide it wishes the 
draftees to go as volunteers, then it 
should vote accordingly. My amend- 
ment is an effort to get Congress to ex- 
press itself and to participate in this 
great and vital, major undertaking that 
we have got into. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
has stated that this is an illegal war. 
Is he familiar with article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter, which explicitly 
states that nothing in that charter denies 
any nation the right of collective self- 
defense until such time as the Security 
Council of the United Nations has acted 
and taken steps to relieve that necessity 
of collective self-defense? 

Mr. GRUENING. Before we get to 
article 51, there are articles 1, 2, 33, and 
38 which forbid the use of armed forces 
in situations of this kind. I also wonder 
whether the Senator means that this is 
a war of self-defense for the United 
States. I do not consider it so. I be- 
lieve that we have intruded into an- 
other country which is taking part in a 
civil war and we are fighting their war 
in a civil war. The question of self- 
defense is not involved in the ‘slightest 
degree, in my judgment. 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Article 4 of 
the SEATO Treaty and the protocol to 
the SEATO Treaty which refers to arti- 
cle 4 are definitely, collective defense ar- 
rangements to which we are committed. 
We are there in compliance not only with 
that treaty but also in compliance with 
a resolution which Congress passed last 
year. The Senator from Alaska voted 
against that resolution. That was his 
privilege: Since that time, he has made 
speeches against it about once a week. 
Sometimes he has done so once a day 
ever since he voted against it. 

Mr. GRUENING. I believe that, the 
Senator from Louisiana overestimates 
my capacities. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The vote on 
the resolution was voted by 416 to 0 in 
the House; and 88 to 2 in the Senate. 
The Senator was one of the two who 
voted against it, and has since spoken 
against it. This vote represents 99 per- 
cent of Congress, yet at least approxi- 
mately once a week and sometimes once 
a day, sometimes twice a day, the Sen- 
ator from Alaska has spoken against it. 

Mr. GRUENING. That is because 
there were 504 votes on the other side. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The overall 
vote exceeded 99 percent. Congress 
passed its resolution in both Houses and 
it was signed by the President. We said 
that we feel the SEATO.: Treaty applies 
here, that this is a collective defense 
treaty, and that we are obligated to help 
these people who are defending them- 
selves. We also said that the President 
should take whatever steps he deems to 
be necessary to resist aggression in the 
area. 

When we said that, we gave the Presi- 
dent a mandate to do whatever would be 
necessary to resist aggression.. When the 
North Vietnamese troops marched down, 
we felt—and I feel now and am ready 
and prepared to say so—that the over- 
whelming majority of Congress had ex- 
actly that kind of mandate for the Presi- 
dent in mind that when the North Viet- 
namese marched in their troops, that the 
President has the power—indeed, the 
duty—to resist aggression and to send 
in our troops if he thought it to be neces- 
sary to meet that aggression. 

The Senator from Aaska has declared 
that this war is illegal. Is he familiar 
with the fact that outstanding law pro- 
fessors of international law, at Harvard, 
Yale, and in schools all over the country, 
signed a resolution some time ago de- 
claring that in their minds there is no 
doubt that not only is U.S. action in 
compliance with the United Nations 
Charter, but it is also in compliance with 
our obligations under the SEATO agree- 
ment, and in compliance with the resolu- 
tion of Congress? 

The President did not even really need 
the resolution. He had the power any- 
way as Commander in Chief of the Army 
and Navy. Presidents have done that 
more than 125 times in the history of 
the country—even in the absence of a 
congressional declaration, or a treaty 
requiring us to do so. 

Mr. GRUENING Let me say, in re- 
sponse to the Senator’s comments, that 
there are a great many lawyers in this 
country who regard it as unconstitu- 
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tional and illegal. -I placed a brief in 
the Recorp a few days ago, signed by a 
number of distinguished law school 
deans, to which I invite the attention 
of the Senator from Louisiana. But, let 
us go back to the claim that the SEATO 
Treaty justifies what we are doing. 

Article 4 states in part: 

1. Each Party recognizes that aggression 
by means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the Parties or against any 
State or territory which the Parties by unan- 
imous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in Lae gooey with 
its constitutional processes. 


We are not meeting in accordance 
with the constitutional process. Our 
Constitution provides that only Congress 
can declare war. That we have not done. 
Another thing, this is supposed to be a 
collective defense treaty, but where are 
the cosigners? France is not there. 
They are violently, opposed to it. 
Pakistan is not there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How about 
the other five countries? They are there. 

Mr. GRUENING. They are. there, 
feebly and belatedly, after much prod- 
ding on our part. They did not come in 
jointly with us at the beginning. We did 
not call any meeting of the seven nations 
saying, Come on, boys, let us go in to- 
gether.” We knew they would not go 
along. It took us all these years to get 
those few nations to make token con- 
tributions. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us discuss 
the legality of what we are doing in Viet- 
nam. A few days ago the American Bar 
Association considered the question. A 
distinguished Member of this body sug- 
gested on television that our conduct 
was immoral, illegal, and that America 
was an international outlaw. 

The American Bar Association is sup- 
posed to understand this sort of thing; 
and after studying the problem they 
voted 279 to 0, if I recall correctly that 
what we were doing in Vietnam was en- 
tirely legal, in line with precedents, in 
line with international law, and in line 
with the charter of the United Nations. 
They specifically referred to article 51, 
which states that nothing whatever in 
the U.N. Charter would deny the right of 
self-defense, individually or collectively. 

This is collective self-defense we are 
talking about. 

The Senator from Oregon has not seen 
that resolution. I read somewhere in the 
press, that the Senator from Oregon said 
that the whole group which had agreed 
unanimously should take a refresher 
course in international law. 

Well, now, if they are going to have to 
take a refresher course in international 
law, where would they go to take it? I 
hope they would go to an outstanding 
university where they teach interna- 
tional law. 

Mr. GRUENING. I will tell the Sena- 
tor where they could go, to some of the 
law schools whose deans have taken the 
opposite position. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
may state that there are deans of law 
schools who are opposed to the U.S. po- 
sition, but the Senator knows that there 
are not many schools which teach inter- 
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national law. I happen to be a graduate 
of Louisiana State University. We do 
not practice much international law 
down there. At LSU we do not teach 
it. Thus, if you wish to study interna- 
tional law, you have to go somewhere 
else, or buy a law book and read about 
it. If you want to study international 
law, a good place would be Harvard. 
They have been teaching it there for a 
great. many years. 

Here is the professor. of international 
law at Harvard—he teaches interna- 
tional law—and he wrote a second let- 
ter to the President reaffirming his 
position, that what we are doing is entire- 
ly legal, and that the unanimous vote 
of the American Bar Association, 279 
to 0, is correct. Here is a man who 
teaches international law at Yale Uni- 
versity. That is a good law school. They 
teach international law there. They 
agree with us. 

Here is a fellow who teaches interna- 
tional law at the University of Michi- 
gan. I know about that university. I 
have read their Law Review many times. 

Here is a professor who teaches in- 
ternational law at the University of 
Virginia, where they have taught inter- 
national law for a. considerable period 
of time. 

Thus, when we really get down to it, 
if we are to take a refresher course in 
international law as was suggested to 
the entire American Bar Association— 
I repeat, the entire American Bar As- 
sociation—we had better not go back 
to law schools that have a longstand- 
ing reputation in the field, or we will 
have to be prepared to be in disagree- 
ment with the Senator from Alaska and 
the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. GRUENING. Let me ask the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, was it not the 
American Bar Association from which 
the Chief Justice resigned in disgust a 
few years ago? 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. Let me say 
to the Senator from Alaska, if he has any 
doubts about the matter, I wish he would 
make some effort to see what the Chief 
Justice thinks about the issue here, be- 
cause he was on television last night ap- 
plauding the President—I saw it with my 
own eyes—when the President was mak- 
ing his speech in support of this Nation’s 
position. Whom else is the Senator 
from Alaska going to rely upon besides 
himself and one other Senator? There 
is hardly an international lawyer in 
America who agrees with him. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator from 
Louisiana does not know many lawyers, 
then. There are many who disagree. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I know a 
great number of them. Let me say to 
the Senator that there are several right 
here in the Senate. Two-thirds of Sen- 
ators are lawyers. Sitting in the Cham- 
ber at this moment is the distinguished 
Senator from North Carolina IMr. 
Ervin], a distinguished Senator and a 
distinguished judge. He is sitting right 
beside me. 

I had occasion to be a delegate to the 
United Nations to consider these matters. 
All the Senator has to do is to read arti- 
cle 51 of the United Nations Charter, and 
he will see very clearly that we have a 
right to engage in collective self-defense. 
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That is what the treaty permits, so far 
as United Nations Charter is concerned. 
Some have suggested that the issue be 
taken to the United Nations. All right. 
We knew that very little would be 
achieved, but we did go up there. 

What was achieved? That and zero 
are the same thing. That being the case, 
we have the responsibility to maintain 
our position in Vietnam. 

Does the Senator want to respond? 
He had the floor. I will yield to him to 
respond. 

Mr. GRUENING. Ishall be glad to re- 
spond to anything the junior Senator 
from Louisiana wishes to have me re- 
spond to. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Might I sug- 
gest to the Senator that what the Sena- 
tor from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING] sug- 
gests is what could properly be described 
as a surrender at Washington resolution. 
It is said that the French were not de- 
feated at Dienbienphu but at Paris, be- 
cause the French Government did not 
have the courage to give their courageous 
volunteer fighting men the help they 
needed. They would not draft men to 
send there. They had a number of cou- 
rageous volunteers who were fighting 
there for the honor and position of their 
country. But when they were sur- 
rounded, no one else came to help the 
French troops who were already there. 

We have sent to South Vietnam some 
of the finest fighting men in the uniform 
of the United States, some of which divi- 
sions have fought for the United States 
ever since its foundation, practically. 
The ist Division is as old as the coun- 
try. The Ist Cavalry is practically as 
old. The 1st Marine Division is an old 
division. We have the 101st Airborne 
Division there. We have some special 
forces. The 25th Division is there. 
These are among the best fighting men 
we have ever had. 

I would be embarrassed to have Con- 
gress vote that these divisions, which 
have never been defeated, when they 
might be confronted by an enemy 
force, would have no help coming for 
them if help were needed. It would be 
a great disservice to men in divisions 
that marched behind George Washing- 
ton, to those whose division raised the 
flag at Mount Suribachi on Iwo Jima—a 
monument commemorating that battle 
is close by across the Potomac River—to 
say that no help would be sent them if 
they were confronted by an overwhelm- 
ing force. That would not be in accord- 
ance with American traditions, because 
we do not run out on our allies, and cer- 
tainly we do not run out on our own boys. 

Mr. GRUENING. I think the sequel, 
the subsequent remarks of the Senator 
from Louisiana, are not particularly 
pertinent to the subject we are discuss- 
ing. We are discussing the issue of 
whether draftees shall be sent to South 
Vietnam without consent of Congress. I 
do not question the gallantry or the 
courage, and all the rest of the superla- 
tive qualities, of our men who are there. 
That is admitted. Nobody questions 
that. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. How about 
the draftees who are there now? Sup- 
pose they were confronted by over- 
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whelming odds, by an overwhelming 
number of men who came down from 
North Vietnam and surrounded them, 
as happened to the French at Dienbien- 
phu. This country is 190 million strong. 
Does the Senator propose to leave those 
men there when they are faced with su- 
perior numbers, and say we will not send 
them any help? 

Mr. GRUENING. That is not the is- 
sue. They should not have been sent 
there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. But they are 
there. The Senator would not have sent 
them there. He voted against the reso- 
lution. But they are there. They are 
our own boys. Are we to leave them 
there to be surrounded by superior 
enemy forces? 

Mr. GRUENING. Nobody is going to 
leave them there. That is not a relevant 
argument. 

Mr, LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
is saying, “We will send no more boys.” 
If they are surrounded, what will we do? 

Mr. GRUENING. No; I say Congress 
ought to stand up and be on record, and 
if they want to send more boys, vote 
against the amendment. My idea is that 
Congress should be on record on an issue 
of this importance. The only thing on 
record is the Gulf of Tonkin resolution, 
which many Senators voted for not 
knowing what it meant. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Let us see 
what the Senator’s amendment provides. 
Am I to understand the Senator is say- 
ing that no boys will go over there un- 
less they volunteer? So if a wife or 
mother says, “Don’t go, don’t go, par- 
ticularly don’t go, because if you do no- 
body will help you,” what do we do with 
the boys who are left over there? Does 
the Senator want to get the boys out of 
there as fast as they can get out, turn 
tail, or will they have to stay there with- 
out help and die for their country which 
is capable of sending 100 times their 
number if need be? Are we going to say 
that we are not going to help men in the 
Ist Division, the Ist Cavalry, the Ist Ma- 
rine, the Airborne troops, if they are 
faced with an overwhelming force, and, 
if they are surrounded, leave them, as the 
French left their troops at Dienbienphu, 
or would the Senator rather say that we 
are a nation of 190 million people, and an 
enemy should not take us on unless he 
realizes that we are strong and have the 
courage to stand behind our fighting 
men? 

Mr. GRUENING. We have more than 
300,000 troops in Europe, who are trained, 
many of whom have enlisted, and they 
could be sent. That is what an explana- 
tion of this proposed amendment will 
show. Nobody wants to do what the able 
Senator from Louisiana is suggesting. 
Nobody wants to leave those boys there. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I was at Fort 
Polk a couple of weeks ago. I saw some 
of these boys being trained. Many of 
them were 20 years old. I felt a little 
sorry for them, thinking how young they 
seemed. But then I did not feel so sorry 
when I remembered that my crew which 
volunteered to take the first boat of its 
kind to the beaches of south France in 
World War II, was about the same age 
at the time. 
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As a reservist myself, when I saw some 
of these young men, sorry though I may 
have felt, I would not want to take any of 
them on in a free-for-all fight, because 
they are to the man well able to take 
care of themselves. 

They are not timorous. They are 
satisfied they will be successful. 

The only thing that would worry them 
would be to have Congress adopt a law 
that would result in leaving them there 
and having them decimated, as the 
French were in Dienbienphu, when the 
French Chamber of Deputies did not 
have the courage to draft men to send 
over there. 

Mr. GRUENING. I would like merely 
to reply that there would be no question 
of the united, 100-percent support of 
any action necessary to defend our coun- 
try. We are not, in my judgment, de- 
fending our country. We have barged 
into a country which, we are told, has 
had 96,000 desertions from their own 
forces, and to defend that country we 
are sending our own troops to take the 
place of the deserters from their own 
country. That is all I am talking about. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

Mr. ERVIN. I rise to ask a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does 
the Senator from Alaska yield to the 
Senator from North Carolina? 

F Mr. GRUENING. I have yielded the 
oor. 

Mr. ERVIN. Well, then I shall ask 
my question of one and all. I had the 
honor at one time of wearing the red “1” 
patch of the First Division on my left 
shoulder. The boys who belong to that 
division now are fighting in Vietnam, 
They were sent there by the Government 
of the United States. What I am inter- 
ested in is giving those boys whatever 
help they need. What I want to know is 
when I am going to be given the oppor- 
tunity to vote to aid them. 

If the Senator from Louisiana can 
answer that question, I would certainly 
appreciate it, because I have two speak- 
ing engagements in North Carolina to- 
morrow. I am supposed to attend a 
Jackson Day dinner in North Carolina 
on Saturday also. I wonder whether 
I should stay here in order to vote to 
aid those boys who wear the red “1” on 
their left shoulder, or whether I can keep 
those speaking engagements, and attend 
the Jackson Day dinner. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I wish I 
could say to the Senator that we will 
vote tonight, or right now. However, 
those who oppose the position of their 
Nation do not appear to be willing to 
vote. They want to make more speeches. 
They certainly have that privilege, as 
the Senator well knows. 

From a parliamentary standpoint, the 
amendment has not yet been offered. I 
wish the amendment were offered, so 
that I could speak against it and vote 
against it. It is inappropriate to speak 
against an amendment that has not been 
offered, and certainly one cannot vote 
against it until it has been offered. 

One cannot even move to table the 
amendment until it is offered. I hope 
the Senator from Alaska will offer his 
amendment. He said he wants to go on 
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record on this subject. I want to go on 
record, too. 

Mr.GRUENING. It will be offered. 

Mr. ERVIN. I share the position of 
the Senator from Louisiana on the 
amendment that has been suggested by 
my friend from Alaska [Mr. GRUENING]. 
Personally, I can see no reason for draft- 
ing men into the armed services if they 
are not to be sent to fight. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My reaction 
to this whole matter is shared by the 
people of the State of Louisiana. Many 
of them are confused as to how we got 
there, but they say, “While I do not un- 
derstand how we came to be there, the 
fact is we are there.” 

My people say that we should either 
go all out or get out. The people say 
they prefer to go all out. The men haye 
not been defeated, and they say that if 
our Nation’s honor is committed, go 
ahead and fight. They believe in fight- 
ing to win, not fighting to lose. Amer- 
icans do not surrender if they have not 
been defeated. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I have 
not supported many of the foreign aid 
programs, which were passed on the 
theory that someone else will fight for 
us when the chips are down. I have not 
been in favor of the United SeS polic- 
ing the entire universe. 

The question before Congress now, as I 
see it, is not whether we ought to be in 
South Vietnam. As Grover Cleveland 
would say, we are confronted by a condi- 
tion, not a theory. 

We are there. Our boys are there. As 
I see it, the American Government and 
the Congress should give them all of the 
support they need. When all is said, 
there is only one of three things we can 
do. The first is to settle the controversy 
in South Vietnam by negotiation. Ap- 
parently the President has been willing 
to negotiate with anybody on the face 
of the earth, but nobody who can put an 
end to the fighting is willing to negotiate. 
Hence, negotiation is out the window for 
the time being. We have only two al- 
ternatives remaining: one is to fight and 
the other is to withdraw. 

I believe that if we were to withdraw 
from South Vietnam, all of Asia would 
fall into the hands of the Communists. 
We then would be confronted by the 
questions of whether we would stand and 
fight in Japan, whether we would stand 
and fight in the Philippines, or whether 
we would stand and fight in Malaysia or 
in Australia, or whether we would ulti- 
mately have to fight, on the American 
mainland to defend our liberty. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I agree with 
the Senator. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. If I may have the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Louisiana and 
the Senator from Illinois. The Senator 
from Illinois stepped out. He may be 
back shortly. 

I believe the Senator asked a proper 
question to get an answer as to what 
the Senator thinks the prospects are so 
far as the schedule of Senators is con- 
cerned on this debate. 
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The Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Lone], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], and I had a conversation this 
morning, at their request, as to what we 
thought the prospects are of having a 
final vote on this matter. 

I am certain the Senator from Louisi- 
ana would not think it improper for me 
to disclose that it was pointed out by the 
minority leader—and that is why I wish 
he were here—that several Senators on 
their side and several Senators on this 
side, whom we all know about, are not 
going to be here tomorrow and Saturday. 

I had said yesterday, and I meant it 
then and I mean it now, that if the bill 
went through its regular course of de- 
bate, the probabilities were that we could 
vote by the end of this week. I thought 
so then. I do wish to say that after the 
colloquy on the floor of the Senate yester- 
day I was quite surprised to learn that 
there are substantially a larger number 
of speeches to be given on the bill than 
I was aware of yesterday, when I said 
in the regular course of debate that we 
could probably vote this week. 

But even taking those speeches into 
consideration, I wish to say to the Sen- 
ator from North Carolina, I am just as 
certain as I can be of anything that has 
uncertainty connected with it—and in 
debate on the floor of the Senate there 
is always some uncertainty as to the 
length of debate—I cannot imagine go- 
ing beyond Tuesday night on the assump- 
tion that because of the absentees on 
Saturday there probably would not be a 
Saturday session. But that has not been 
decided yet, as the acting majority leader 
will probably tell us in a moment. 

Inasmuch as I have been involved in 
this debate as one who is considered to 
be among those opposed to the bill, the 
Senate is entitled to know my plans. My 
plans are to make my major speech to- 
morrow. As soon as we call for a quorum 
it will be a signal for the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CLARK] to come to the 
Chamber to make his major speech this 
afternoon. I believe there are one or two 
other speeches today. 

Then, I intend to present my amend- 
ment on Monday because I have been as- 
sured Senators will be back on Monday. 
I am willing to have my amendment 
brought up on Monday. 

The difficult matter, the so-called 
delicate matter, is that some would like 
to have a unanimous-consent agreement 
to fix the time to vote. I will not agree 
to that. A matter of the historic im- 
portance of this bill should be handled 
in regular debate. I will be no party to 
dilatory tactics. If there ever is any in- 
dication that anybody is engaging in 
filibuster tactics, I will sign a cloture 
petition. 

After this matter is decided and Con- 
gress speaks, there is no question that we 
have to proceed to see to it that our sup- 
ply lines are maintained. 

I believe the Senator from Louisiana 
will not think that I am in any way vi- 
olating any confidence when I say that 
the information presented to us from the 
administration is that right now there 
is no shortage of supplies. But one can- 
not go on indefinitely without having 
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shortages of supplies, and no one could 
justify that situation. 

Limiting myself to the matter of 
schedule, it is my suggestion for what- 
ever it is worth, that we proceed with 
debate today and tomorrow. I will offer 
my amendment on Monday, and we can 
proceed with whatever discussion there 
may be. I will have bespoken myself on 
the amendment on Monday. It will take 
me only 5 or 10 minutes to recapitulate. 

Then, I assume the Senator from 
Alaska will offer his amendment. There 
may be other amendments. I do not 
know. I cannot imagine not having this 
disposed of by Tuesday. 

Mr. ERVIN. I fully understand the 
position of the Senator from Oregon. I 
believe that the safety of our Republic 
is dependent upon Senators standing on 
the floor of the Senate and expressing 
their honest convictions concerning mat- 
ters pending before the Senate. 

For this reason, I do not advocate 
prematurely setting any time for voting. 

I believe that so long as a Senator feels 
he has something to say which his con- 
science dictates, it is not only his right, 
but his duty, to say it. 

In view of what the Senator has said, 
could we reach some agreement not to 
vote before Monday? Such an agree- 
ment would not forestall debate or inter- 
fere in any way with adequate presenta- 
tion on both sides of this matter? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the suggestion that the Senator 
from Louisiana urges most strongly is 
that if Senators wish to make speeches 
to please come to the Chamber and make 
the speeches. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. Morse] 
has been most considerate on many oc- 
casions when he felt that he wanted to 
discuss something at considerable length 
and felt that it might inconvenience 
other Senators in getting on with bills 
that they were trying to have passed. 
He would, on occasion, come to the 
Chamber on a Friday afternoon and talk 
at considerable length. 

I remember when the Senator from 
Oregon was the lone spokesman for the 
Independent Party of the Senate. I vol- 
unteered to sit in the Chamber on Friday 
afternoons because I know a lot of people 
like to go away and have a long week- 
end—as part of the TGIF crowd, “thank 
God it’s Friday’—and like to get away 
ahead of the crowd to take a weekend 
rest. 

The Senator from Louisiana volun- 
teered to preside and to listen to the Sen- 
ator’s speeches. I thought they were 
good speeches. I learned something 
from them. Even when I did not agree 
with the Senator from Oregon, his 
speeches were still good speeches for his 
point of view. He made his record with- 
out impeding the conduct of the Nation’s 
business. 

It is not within the power of the ma- 
jority leader or the minority leader to 
compel a large number of Senators to 
be present to hear speeches. If Sena- 
tors become interested and their atten- 
tion is attracted, perhaps they will stay; 
but it is not in the province of the lead- 
ers to compel other Senators to come to 
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the Chamber to make speeches or to hear 
speeches made by other Senators. 

The speeches appear in the RECORD, 
If a Senator makes a good speech, other 
Senators will read it. If it is not a good 
speech, they will make short shrift of 
it. If it is an impressive speech, it will 
attract the attention of the Nation, even 
though a relatively small number of 
Senators were in the Chamber. 

The debate on the pending bill has 
been going on for many days,. The bill 
has been before the Senate for 2 weeks. 
We have been debating it for 7 days on 
the Senate floor. If Senators desire to 
make speeches, they should come to the 
Chamber and make them. They ought 
to be willing to make them today or 
tomorrow. 

If a filibuster is not taking place, Sena- 
tors should not insist that.a quorum be 
present to hear their speeches on Satur- 
day. Senators ought to come to the 
Chamber and make their speeches. -The 
bill has been before the Senate for 2 
weeks. It was announced 3 days prior 
to its consideration that it would be the 
next measure to be taken up. Senators 
should not require additional time to 
compose their remarks; they ought to be 
ready to come to the Chamber and speak 
on behalf of their position. If they wish 
to take a stand one way or the other, 
they ought to come to the Chamber and 
take it, so that the Senate can reach a 
vote. 

The bill was taken up following the 
conclusion of a successful filibuster. 
Now Senators are holding up the con- 
sideration of other important bills. An- 
other urgent bill will shortly be reported 
by the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
The tax bill now in the Committee on 
Finance will be reported.next week. The 
Government loses $8 million every day 
that Congress fails to pass the tax bill 
that will help to pay not only the cost 
of the war in Vietnam, but also the cost 
of the Government in general. 

So once again, I say that if Senators 
wish to make speeches, they ought to 
come to the Chamber and make them. 
I hope the Senate will remain in session 
until 7 o’clock tonight. I shall endeavor 
to be present. Senators who wish to 
make speeches should not continue to 
hold up authorizations and other meas- 
ures that are needed to help our boys who 
are fighting for our country today and 
our allies who are seeking to come to our 
aid. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I am not 
in disagreement with anything the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana has said. I do not 
desire to make a speech on the floor of 
the Senate, but I have assumed the ob- 
ligation of making two speeches in North 
Carolina tomorrow. All I am trying to 
find out is whether I can go to North 
Carolina and make the speeches, or 
whether I should cancel them. 

Furthermore, I told the Senator from 
Louisiana a moment ago that as one who 
at one time had the honor of wearing 
the big red “1” on my left shoulder, I 
am ready to vote at any time the cir- 
cumstances permit to send aid to the 
boys of my old division who are fighting 
in Vietnam. 
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I am also interested in getting some 
strength for the Democratic Party in 
North Carolina. A Jackson Day dinner 
is scheduled in Raleigh on Saturday. I 
am trying to find out from the Senator 
from Oregon whether, in his judgment, 
there is any possibility of a vote being 
taken on this issue, or any amendment 
to it, prior to Monday. 

I merely wondered whether the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana, as the assistant ma- 
jority leader, and also as acting majority 
leader, would not reach a unanimous- 
consent agreement that there would not 
be a vote on this issue before Monday. 
If he should do so, I could make some 
speeches, not on the Senate floor, but 
in the great State of North Carolina. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I cannot 
give the Senator from North Carolina 
any such assurance, but I can make a 
pretty good prediction of what is likely 
to happen in the next couple of days. 
I cannot give the Senator any assurance 
because, so far as I am concerned, we 
ought to be voting on the measure—if 
Senators will seek to press for a vote to 
bring an end to talking—so that people 
around the world will know where we 
stand on this issue. 

But it is not within my power to make 
Senators stop talking. That being the 
case, we are in for more conversation. 
The Senator from Oregon has informed 
us that he wishes to speak on this sub- 
ject. I heard by the grapevine that he 
is thinking about talking for 10 hours. 
I am fully confident that he can talk 
that long; I have heard him do so. If 
the Senator from Oregon plans to make 
a 10-hour speech tomorrow, my view is 
that the Senator from North Carolina 
can safely go home. 

Mr. MORSE. That grapevine had no 
grapes on it. I have no idea where any- 
one got the idea that I was planning to 
speak for 10 hours. 

Mr. ERVIN: Perhaps the Senator 
from Louisiana can help me out of a 
quandry. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there be no vote on the pending 
measure or any amendment to the pend- 
ing measure prior to Monday of next 
week. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objec- 
tion is heard. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from North Carolina yield? 

Mr. ERVIN. I gladly yield: 

Mr. DIRKSEN. We discussed the sub- 
ject at great length this morning. The 
distinguished Senator from Oregon was 
as cooperative as I thought he could be 
under the circumstances. I read into the 
conversation an assurance that there 
will certainly be no vote on the bill before 
Monday. 

I discussed the situation with the act- 
ing majority leader at considerable 
length not only today, but yesterday, as 
well. On the bas's of that conversation, 
I am quite sure that there will be no 
vote before Monday. 

I have taken unto myself the liberty 
to say to Senators on the minority side 
that they are free to go home this week- 
end to make speeches, to pursue their 
campaigns, and to do what ever else is 
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necessary, with a free and easy con- 
science, and with no apprehension that 
there will be a vote. 

Mr. ERVIN. I have the assurance of 
the Senator from Illinois; but I find it 
impossible to get the assurance of the 
Senator from Louisiana. Under these 
circumstances, I intend to back up those 
who are fighting the war in Vietnam. 
They are not forsaking their posts of 
duty; I do not feel, under the circum- 
stances, that I can forsake my post of 
duty. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. The distinguished 
Senator from Louisiana and the distin- 
guished Senator from Oregon were most 
considerate of the dilemma that con- 
fronts the minority leader. It is one of 
those things that happen about once in 
25 years. They have been most sympa- 
thetic, almost to the point where they 
wept over my difficulties. Iam sure that 
that weeping will endure for more than 
a night, as the Scripture does not quite 
Say. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
from North Carolina is one of the most 
diligent attendants and most indefatig- 
able Members of this body. I am sure 
he realizes that we who wish to pass the 
measure should try to bring it to a vote 
as soon as we can. The Senator himself 
has so indicated by saying that the boys 
in Vietnam are not working bankers’ 
hours; they are not taking off weekends. 
If they took off weekends, the Com- 
munists would likely clobber them on 
those weekends. The fact that Ameri- 
can soldiers are fighting in Vietnam 
means that we should try to back them 
up; we should press as far as we can 
99 7535 diligence toward the passage of the 

ill. 

If the Senator from North Carolina 
feels that it is necessary for him to re- 
turn to his State, I suggest that we will 
try to obtain a pair for him, or that we 
will try to have him return before the 
vote, in the event that a vote appears to 
be imminent. We shall cooperate with 
him in every possible way that we can. 
At the same time, I feel that we ought, 
to the best of our ability, seek to bring 
the discussion to an end without denying 
any Senator his right to make a speech, 
so that we may then move ahead with the 
Nation’s business. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I appre- 
ciate what the Senator from Louisiana 
has said. However, his statement does 
not give me any assurance that I shall 
not miss a vote on a bill which I deem 
to be a bill of major importance. 

It seems to me, from what the Senator 
from Illinois has said, that this is a situa- 
tion in which the Senator from Louis- 
iana might very well adopt the wise pol- 
icy of cooperating with the inevitable 
and agreeing that there will not be any 
vote prior to Monday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I have been 
trying for the last 8 years to restore the 
respectability of the live pair. Back in 
the old days, Senators used to have 
standing pairs. If a Senator found it 
necessary to be absent for a week, he 
would make arrangements with another 
Senator. When a vote was had, a Sen- 
ator from the other side of the aisle 
would simply say: “I have a pair with 
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such and sucha Senator. I do not know 
how he would vote, but since we are 
paired, I withhold my vote.“ The pair 
would be so recorded. Neither side 
would be recorded as to how they would 
have voted. Neither of the Senators 
voted at all. 

That would be taking it to the extreme, 
but it would seem to me that, with the 
telephone service being what it is today, 
we should be able to say that if a Sen- 
ator has commitments which would keep 
him away, we could accord him a live 
pair, and that pair could be recorded as 
if he were present and voting. 

Mr. ERVIN. Mr. President, I appreci- 
ate that. However, those in Vietnam 
cannot get a live pair. I cannot see any- 
thing to do under the circumstances 
other than to cancel out my plans. My 
primary duty is to remain on the Senate 
floor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. "My calcu- 
lated guess would be that we shall not 
vote. However, I hope that we shall. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr.MORSE. Mr. President, the pros- 
pect stares us in the face as clearly as 
anything can that we shall not vote un- 
til Monday. I have tried to cooperate. 
I could bring up my amendment on Mon- 
day and start on Monday. 

The minority leader has already said 
that he has advised people on that side 
of the aisle that if they have engage- 
ments over the weekend they should feel 
free to keep the engagements, if I under- 
stood him correctly. I believe that is the 
meaning of what he has said. 

As the Senator knows, several Sena- 
tors on this side of the aisle have already 
made it clear that they cannot be present 
on Saturday. Some of these Senators 
want to get away tomorrow. I am not so 
sure that we can get a quorum on Sat- 
urday. 

I believe that we shall save more time 
in the long run if we go through with 
our regular schedule on tomorrow and 
adjourn or recess until Monday. We 
could find out when the Senators will 
get back. I believe that most of them 
will be back by Monday morning. We 
could go ahead on Monday or Tuesday 
and get this out of the way. 

It is for the Senator from Louisiana 
to decide. However, in my judgment, 
under these circumstances, there will 
be other Senators who will want to be 
present. I do not believe that we would 
profit by holding those Senators here 
who have other engagements. 

I believe that we should go over to 
Monday. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I appreciate 
the view of the Senator from Oregon. 
However, I have noted that when an 
announcement has been made in the 
past that there would not be a vote or 
that nothing would happen, Senators 
who had intended to make a speech 
would tend to postpone their speeches 
until the Senate reconvened. They did 
this because they felt there would not 
be the proper atmosphere when many 
Senators were at home, and people 
could not care less about what was said 
on the Senate floor. 
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If we proceed on the basis that a vote 
is not likely but might happen, the in- 
terest. in the debate will be greater. 
There would be a better chance of per- 
suading Senators to go ahead and make 
their speeches. 

I know that we shall not vote right 
now. I cherish that hope, but I know 
that it will not happen, 

I should prefer for Senators to make 
their speeches. I should hope that we 
might vote tonight. If we do not do so, 
I shall accept that result. However, if I 
were to announce that there would not 
be a vote, Senators would go home say- 
ing: “I shall wait until we are ready to 
vote, and then I shall make my speech.” 

That being the case, I hope that we 
shall persevere in the matter and come 
to a vote. 

Senators can find out what will hap- 
pen in the next day or so. The prospects 
of voting soon do not appear to be very 
good. 

I do not want to make a commitment 
that we will not vote at this time be- 
cause Senators would put off their 
speeches. I hope that Senators will 
make their speeches, and, I am not try- 
ing to cut off any Senator from making 
speeches, but the Nation cannot wait 
on them indefinitely. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I un- 
derstand the situation of the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina. 
However, I also understand the situa- 
tion of the acting majority leader. Is 
the acting majority leader able to give 
the Senator from North Carolina and 
other Senators assurance as to whether 
it is his intention to attempt to call the 
Senate into session on Saturday? It 
seems to me that would clear the matter 
up. 

If I were acting in the position of the 
distinguished Senator from Louisiana, 
I should not make an agreement either. 
This is too vital a matter. As has been 
stated, the boys out there do not have 
any pairs. 

I am sure that it would be of assist- 
ance to the Senator from North Carolina 
if it were known that we would not have 
a Saturday session. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have sometimes given assurance 
to Senators on my own, not as the major- 
ity whip or as acting majority leader. I 
recall one occasion when I was making 
a rather lengthy speech on the floor of 
the Senate at a time when I was out- 
raged about what was being passed 
through this body. Some Senators said 
they had engagements. They asked me 
whether they could leave. I told them: 
“Go right ahead. I will give you my 
firm assurance that nothing will happen 
before midnight tonight.” 

Senators can assure one another that 
before a vote is had on Monday, they 
will make a speech and hold the floor 
for such a length of time that no vote 
will occur. 

I do not want to take the responsibil- 
ity of making such a commitment at 
this time. This is an important measure. 
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Those who say that we must not vote 
may go ahead and make their speeches. 
I hope that no one will tell us that we 
should not vote because they have other 
commitments that we should hold up 
an important measure such as this until 
they can make a speech somewhere or 
leave for the week end and then come 
back. 

I shall cooperate in every way that I 
can and try to give the necessary notice 
for Senators to return. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr, RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, I have listened with interest to the 
remarks of the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader. I do not know what the 
prospects are of a vote on the bill, I 
hope that we might have a vote at least 
on some of the amendments to the bill 
this afternoon or this evening. 

What are the plans of the Senator as 
to the length of the session today? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I hope that we shall be in session 
until 7 o’clock tonight. We could at least 
get some more speeches out of the way. 
I hope that Senators will make their 
plans, in the event we have a quorum 
call as late as 6 o’clock, to be available. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, no one is more dedicated to the 
right of full and free debate in the Sen- 
ate than is the Senator from Georgia. 
However, I hope that the Senator will 
give us an opportunity to have ample, 
full, and free debate. I hope, if we are 
not going to vote this week, that we will 
have lengthy sessions next week and that 
we will get away from this rather des- 
ultory system that we have employed 
until now of addressing ourselves to this 
bill, and will actually get down to offer- 
ing some amendments and bringing them 
to a vote. 

This is a very important measure. It 
does not loom large in the fiscal sense 
when compared with some others that 
we see. However, some items involved 
in the bill are of tremendous importance 
to the more than 300,000 men who are 
engaged in this conflict in the Far East. 

I hope that the Senator will, as acting 
majority leader, notify Senators to pre- 
pare themselves next week for lengthy 
sessions in an effort to bring about a vote 
on at least some of these amendments. 

I would not cut off any Senator from 
the right to have full and free expres- 
sion here. I doubt whether we will 
change the minds of many Senators. 

We have carried this issue—in ac- 
cordance with the purpose of those who 
oppose the measure—to the American 
people. They have had some week or 
10 days in which to make up their minds. 
They have had all of this matter gone 
over in detail by conflicting witnesses on 
the television, the radio, and in the press. 
at great length. 

I believe that the jury is about ready 
to render its verdict, as far as the people 
are concerned, if counsel for the oppos- 
ing party will let us have a chance to 
vote. 

I hope that the Senator will serve no- 
tice that if we do not get a vote this 
afternoon, we will have lengthy sessions 
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next week until we are at least able to 
have a test somewhere along the line as 
to the sentiment in the Senate on this 
measure. 

Until now many of those who are fight- 
ing and killing our boys in South Viet- 
nam might be of the opinion that Con- 
gress is likely to adopt a defeatist at- 
titude and refuse to support our troops 
there and that it might be necessary 
to scuttle and run, leaving Vietnam un- 
der other than honorable conditions. 

It would be very tragic for that im- 
pression to become widespread among 
those who are waging war against our 
allies, the South Vietnamese, and the 
force that we have sent to support the 
South Vietnamese. It might mean that 
the lives of American boys will be spared 
if we can get the message home to Viet- 
nam that we have put our hands to the 
plow and do not intend to turn back. 
If we give them more indication of the 
tremendous military power of this coun- 
try, I think we might see a greater will- 
ingness to transfer this fight from the 
rice paddies and the jungles to the con- 
ference table. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is our intention to have long 
sessions if this matter has not been voted 
on by Monday. I hoped that we could 
vote on it by Monday, but I do not see 
that in prospect. I hope that Senators 
will not make plans that will keep them 
from being here past the dinner hour. 
We can arrange to have dinner available 
here in the Capitol, and Senators can 
make their plans accordingly, and keep 
the Senate in session long hours starting 
on Monday. 

If this Senator is in charge as acting 
majority leader at that time, that will 
be the course he will pursue; and I hope 
that the minority leader will give us his 
cooperation, and will recognize that on 
tomorrow and on Saturday, it will be 
very difficult to keep the Senate in ses- 
sion long hours. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. I think the acting 
majority leader is correct; and we will 
cooperate for reasonably long hours. 

As I indicated yesterday, I think the 
time for discussion is passed and we 
should be taking action. I concur in the 
statement of the Senator from Georgia; 
that is the reason I did not think debate 
could be concluded this week, and I 
thought a Saturday session would be 
rather abortive, because there are a good 
many Senators gone already, the num- 
ber will increase very significantly this 
afternoon, and keeping a quorum here 
on Saturday will be no easy chore. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. As I said earlier, I 
think we ought to start with morning 
sessions on Monday, we ought to go right 
through with morning sessions, and stay 
a reasonable period each night, until we 
get this out of the way. 

The only difference I have with my 
acting majority leader, and I have not 
been able to persuade him, is that I do 
not think you help at all by simply say- 
ing, “I am not going to tell you that you 
can go.” They are going to go; we are 
going to lose a lot of Senators, in my 
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judgment, between now and Friday 
night. 

Get these speeches out of the way 
today and tomorrow; we will have most 
of the major speeches out of the way by 
tomorrow night, and we can start then 
with amendments and short speeches on 
the amendments Monday and Tuesday. 
But I say, most respectfully, I do not 
think you are helping to solve this prob- 
lem by not being willing to agree to say, 
“We will start on Monday with the 
amendments; get your speeches over 
Thursday and Friday, and forget about a 
Saturday meeting.” I do not think we 
can get a live quorum on Saturday. 

During the delivery of Mr. GRUENING’s 
speech, 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield to me briefly? 

Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, I 
am happy to yield to the distinguished 
Senator from New Hampshire with the 
understanding that his remarks will fol- 
low mine and that I shall not lose my 
right to the floor. 

Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I am 
not surprised to note in a news story 
carried in the Washington Daily News 
yesterday that: 

The Defense Department has censored in 
its entirety a highly critical report by the 
Senate Preparedness Committee which 
charges the Army has serious deficiencies in 
manpower, training, and equipment. 


There may be justification for making 
this entire report secret and classified. 
It might well disclose and specify situa- 
tions which should not be known to this 
Nation’s enemies and rivals. 

I wish to emphasize, however, that this 
is just one further instance of the cloak 
of secrecy that is thrown around both 
our military and diplomatic situation 
throughout the world and particularly 
with respect to the Vietnam war. 

Obviously, any facts relating to mili- 
tary plans and movements should be 
closely guarded. I, for one, do not wish 
to know them. 

However, there is an aspect of our 
present situation from the standpoint of 
Senators and Members of Congress that 
would be amusing if it did not involve 
such grave and critical matters. I re- 
cently listened to a pep talk addressed 
to a group of Senators and Congressmen 
by a high official in our Government. 
He stressed the need of our Nation’s pre- 
senting a united front. He urged us to 
impress our people with the justice of 
our cause, the efficiency and wisdom with 
which the war is being pursued, and the 
prospect of ultimate victory. I believe 
that his closing words were “go out and 
preach the gospel.” Of course, that is 
based on the admonition of the Master 
to the Apostles. He said, “Go preach 
the Gospel,” but he did not add, “re- 
member it’s all classified.” 

Members of the Senate are permitted 
to read the testimony presented to com- 
mittees and subcommittees in executive 
session. Obviously, it is all classified, 
and once a Senator reads it his lips are 
sealed on every detail. He may be sub- 
ject to suspicion if he uses any of the 
information after having received it 
from some other source. 
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This shroud of secrecy has prevailed 
ever since Secretary McNamara took over 
the Department of Defense. It pertained 
to matters of military housekeeping even 
before Vietnam. I have never read the 
recommendations of a committee to the 
Defense Secretary which led to an order 
to phase out an important installation in 
my State. After considerable difficulty 
I was told I could do so, but every word 
of it was classified. I cannot imagine 
that conclusions about the relative ad- 
vantages of climate, labor availability, 
accessibility, and costs as between Ports- 
mouth, N.H., and Philadelphia would for- 
tify the Soviets or even particularly in- 
terest them. I refused to read the report 
because I would thereafter be gagged on 
every detail. 

Our people want answers on the broad 
aspects of the situation which confronts 
us. They want general policies justified. 
The letters that pour into my office show 
frustration, bewilderment, and doubt. 
How can we reassure them or even re- 
spond to them if part of the facts are 
kept from us and our lips are sealed on 
the rest? 

They are not satisfied with a simple 
statement that the President is the Com- 
mander in Chief, has access to all the 
facts, and we are sure he is thinking hard 
about them. 

Referring to the report on the condi- 
tion of our defense that the Pentagon 
has just suppressed, Moscow and Peiping 
probably already know most of it. Some 
of it should be revealed to the American 
people. Remember the Truman com- 
mittee, with the express permission of 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, inves- 
tigated and reported on our defense pos- 
ture beginning right after Pearl Harbor 
2 continuing throughout World War 

I strongly suspect that if this report is 
given to the people, it will be a revela- 
tion of glaring errors by the present Sec- 
retary of Defense, Mr. McNamara. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp an article entitled “Pentagon 
Suppresses Hill Report on Army,” writ- 
ten by Jack Steele and published in the 
ah Daily News of February 23, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PROBERS FouND SERIOUS FAILINGS AT HOME 
AND ABROAD—PENTAGON SUPRESSES HILL 
REPORT ON ARMY 

(By Jack Steele) 

The Defense Department has censored in 
its entirety a highly critical report by the 
Senate Preparedness Subcommittee which 
charges the Army has serious deficiencies in 
manpower, training, and equipment. 

The secret report, according to informed 
sources, raises serious questions about the 
Army's readiness—in view of these short- 
ages—to cope with both a further accelera- 
tion of the war in Vietnam and the Nation's 
other worldwide military commitments. 

The report is based on an inquiry begun 
by the subcommittee last autumn. Its in- 
vestigators toured Vietnam and Europe and 
inspected Army camps and training centers 
in this country. 
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SANITIZING 


Completed more than 2 months ago the 
report was sent to the Defense Department 
for customary security review. Usually, the 
Department deletes what it rules is classi- 
fied information from such reports and clears 
what is left for public release—a process 
known as “sanitizing.” 

But in this case, the Department has 
stamped the entire report “classified” and 
informed the subcommittee none of its con- 
tents can be made public—presumably on 
grounds it would give vital information, as 
well as aid and comfort, to present or po- 
tential enemies. 

Chairman JoHN STENNIS, Democrat, of 
Mississippi, is reportedly still battling with 
Secretary Robert S. McNamara and other 
Defense officials to get the report cleared 
thus far without success. 

SAID NOTHING 

Senator STENNIS and other subcommittee 
members have said nothing publicly about 
the Pentagon's suppression of the report— 
although its investigation of the Army’s 
readiness to meet the Vietnam war buildup 
was well publicized when it was started last 
September. 

But some subcommittee members are 
known to be irked over what they regard as 
the Defense Department’s use of its power to 
classify vital military secrets to cover up past 
mistakes which cut the Army too thin in 
both men and equipment to meet an 
emergency. 

Some privately accuse Mr. McNamara of 
holding up release of the report until the 
Army can claim that the manpower, training, 
and equipment shortages cited in the report 
have been corrected. 

MORE CRITICAL 

They note that, while the subcommittee’s 
investigation began nearly 6 months ago, 
the Army deficiencies it uncovered may be 
even more critical today as a result of the 
rapid buildup of US. ground forces in Viet- 
nam and the recent acceleration of the war. 

Senator STENNIS, without mentioning the 
investigation or report, has called in recent 
weeks for both stepped up draft calls and 
at least a partial call-up of Reserve and 
National Guard forces to meet fast-growing 
manpower needs. 

In a speech last Friday, he warned that 
the buildup in Vietnam should not be per- 
mitted to weaken U.S. forces elsewhere in 
the world to the point where they might not 
be able to respond to aggression if it should 
occur. 

Senator STENNIS and Chairman RICHARD 
B. RUSSELL, Democrat, of Georgia, of the sub- 
committee’s parent Senate Armed Services 
Committee also have taken the lead in urg- 
ing the Senate to act quickly on the Presi- 
dent's request for additional funds for the 
Vietnam war. 

Mr. McNamara and other Defense officials 
presumably will be questioned closely about 
the Army’s readiness at closed-door hear- 
ings of the Senate and House Armed Services 
and Appropriations Committees on next 
year’s Defense budget. 

; But all such testimony presumably will 
be heavily censored before reports on these 
hearings are made public. 


Mr. COTTON. Mr. President, I desire 
to thank the distinguished Senator from 
Alaska for his courtesy in yielding to me. 

Mr. GRUENING. The Senator from 
New Hampshire has made a distin- 
guished contribution to the debate. 

Mr. BREWSTER. Mr. President, I 
rise as a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee to support the sup- 
plemental military authorization bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
Senate will be in order. 
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Vicon Senator from Maryland may con- 
ue. 

Mr. BREWSTER. It is abundantly 
clear to me that the United States is de- 
termined that the security of this coun- 
try is involved in our position in south- 
east Asia. In support of that position, 
we now have ashore in Vietnam some 
200,000 men in 5 major Army units and 
1 Marine unit. We have some 50,000 
men in the 7th Fleet at the Dixie and 
Yankee stations off the coast of Vietnam. 

In supporting this measure and the 
policy of this administration, let me say, 
following up the colloquy we have just 
heard, that I should like to vote at this 
moment; and if we had a chance to vote, 
this speech would not be made. 

But it is clear that we will not have 
the chance to vote, and therefore the 
senior Senator from Maryland would put 
himself on record as supporting the prop- 
osition that if we are going to send men 
overseas and into battle, and accept the 
casualties that they are now sustaining, 
then we must be prepared to back 
them up. 

Mr. President, with all Senators, I 
have followed closely the recent testi- 
mony before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee. I was particularly 
struck with the theme developed by Sec- 
retary Rusk and General Taylor, as to 
the difference between United States and 
Communist objectives and policies in 
Vietnam. 

Today I should like to expand that 
point. For the information of my fellow 
Senators, my words will take about half 
an hour, and I can cut them short if the 
leadership asks me to do so, should there 
be any chance that we can vote on any 
amendment or on the pending measure 
at any time. 

Consider first the contrast in the ob- 
jectives of the parties to the conflict. 
Time and time again, Communist leaders 
in Red China and Vietnam have made it 
clear what they hope to accomplish in 
southeast Asia. I would note, for ex- 
ample, the recent statement of the Chi- 
nese Defense Minister. He said bluntly 
that the seizure of power by armed 
force, the settlement of all issues by war, 
is the central task and the highest form 
of revolution, and that it holds good uni- 
formly for China and for all other coun- 
tries. Just as communism in China, he 
said, succeeded by capturing the country- 
side and then encircling and defeating 
the cities, so the global Communist move- 
ment will ultimately succeed, first by 
capturing Asia, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica—thereby encircling North America 
and Western Europe—and then by 
finally and decisively defeating the 
United States and our Western Allies. 

And where is this to begin? the Chinese 
defense minister asks. 

It has already begun, he replies. And 
the principal place in which it is already 
underway is Vietnam. 

Vietnam is now the focus of the revo- 
lutionary movement against the United 
States. No matter what action America 
may take in Vietnam, the Communist 
Chinese are unshakable, as of now, in 
their determination to drive the United 
States out. 

Compare the Communist objectives 
with those of the United States. I al- 
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most hesitate to recount U.S. objectives 
because they have been so clearly stated 
so many times by the President, and more 
recently by Secretary Rusk and General 
Taylor. Concisely, they are: 

First. The preservation of the freedom 
of the South Vietnamese people to de- 
velop as they see fit, without external 
interference and without serving the pol- 
icy of any other nation. 

Second. A cessation of the fighting 
and bloodshed in Vietnam. 

Third. Protection of the rights and 

authority of the free Republic of Viet- 
nam. 
Fourth. Demonstration to the Com- 
munist bloc that indirect aggression 
through so-called wars of national lib- 
eration cannot succeed and to the free 
world that the United States stands by 
its commitments. 

The central objective of the Presi- 
dent’s policy, then, is independence for 
South Vietnam and freedom for its peo- 
ple to live in peace. I support that pol- 
icy. Realization of this objective is nec- 
essary to the broader goal of creating 
conditions of stability throughout south- 
east Asia sufficient to permit a broad de- 
velopment program to which, as the 
President has stated, we should be pre- 
pared to contribute substantially. 

We seek this objective in Vietnam in 
our own national interest. To abandon 
Vietnam, which the Communists have 
made the principal current testing 
ground for their theories of conquest 
through externally supported rebellion 
or wars of national liberation, would 
embolden the Communists and danger- 
ously weaken the confidence in us of 
many free nations, with whom we are 
joined in mutual defense or economic 
development arrangements. It would 
mean confronting the same challenge in 
other places, probably under even less 
favorable circumstances. 

The absence of peace and freedom in 
South Vietnam is due to aggression from 
the north and support by the regime in 
Hanoi for the Communists in the south 
who are seeking to overthrow their own 
government. Communist China has 
been increasingly open in pressing Hanoi 
to continue its aggressive policy. 

It is American policy, constant under 
three administrations since 1954, to sup- 
port the Government of South Vietnam 
in its efforts to defend itself and its peo- 
ple against this assault. We are pledged 
to provide all appropriate support for as 
long as is required to bring Communist 
aggression and terror under control. 

Not so long ago, I stood on the floor of 
the Senate at the time of the Gulf of 
Tonkin incident and voted to support 
the President in using such force as was 
necessary to protect the interests of 
the United States in this theater of war. 

In light of espoused objectives of both 
sides in this struggle, I see no reasonable 
ground on which to question the validity 
or, indeed, the essentiality of the Amer- 
ican commitment. 

If the stated Communist objectives 
were not convincing, consider the meas- 
ures employed by them to reach these 
previously stated objectives. 

Despite the buildup of U.S. forces, 
which I shall discuss later, there has been 
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no indication of any significant change 
in Communist strategy. Their strategy 
seeks to: 

First. Annihilate and disperse the 
Vietnamese, United States and other free 
world forces, while building up the 
Vietcong. 

Second. Intensify military activity 
around the urban areas, particularly 
Saigon. 

Third. Expand Vietcong controlled 
areas and consolidate control of the 
countryside. 

Fourth. Organize rural support in or- 
der to contro] the jungle. 

Fifth. Intensify economic warfare 
against the Government of South Viet- 
nam. 

How do they hope to accomplish these 
objectives? The Vietcong have a set of 
simple guidelines which emphasize the 
following courses of action: guerrilla 
warfare, evasion, ambush, small anni- 
hilation squads, and when possible, large 
scale operations. 

And always terrorism in the night. 
Basic to all of these has been the use of 
terror and intimidation. By terror, the 
Vietcong attempt to cut off what lines 
the government has managed to build 
between itself and the people. They kid- 
nap and murder land reform workers, 
rural credit agents, village chiefs, school- 
teachers, and malaria workers. They 
threaten families in order to intimidate 
and induce cooperation from workers and 
officials. 

They have no reluctance whatsoever 
to “gut,” to disembowel, or to shoot those 
who choose not to cooperate. This is a 
statement of fact. In 1965 alone, the 
Vietcong murdered over 1,800 civilians in 
terrorist acts and kidnaped over 10,000. 

Behind all this terror lies an even more 
dangerous threat to the freedom of 
South Vietnam—aggression from with- 
out. The case against North Vietnam 
has been documented too often for me to 
need to dwell on it at length here. Sim- 
ply put, the war which the Vietcong are 
waging against the south is directed and 
supported politically and militarily from 
Hanoi, the capital of North Vietnam. It 
is commanded on the spot by leaders and 
specialists infiltrated from north of the 
17th parallel—i9,000 last year alone. It 
is largely supplied by weapons and equip- 
ment sent by North Vietnam, which in 
turn is supported by Red China. 

In addition to hard core leaders and 
technicians, some 11,000 personnel from 
the regular North Vietnamese Army were 
sent south last year. The United States 
is not, as is charged from time to time, 
interfering in what is a local civil war. 

The actions of the Communists in Viet- 
nam are pure, unembellished aggression. 
As Secretary Rusk stated recently, ag- 
gression itself is the principal enemy of 
all civilized world orders and of all those 
countries, like the United States, which 
support world order under law—and not 
under force—and through the United 
Nations. 

Contrary to those who say that the 
United States has no obligation to meet 
this aggression, I strongly believe that 
the course the United States has taken 
in southeast Asia is entirely proper and 
the only honorable one we can take. 
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- Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Maryland 
yield? 

Mr. BREWSTER. Iam happy to yield 
to. the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Is the Sena- 
tor aware of the fact that on the point of 
legality, the American Bar Association 
considered the matter and, I assume, 
being good lawyers that they are, and 
most senior members of law firms be- 
longing, they discussed and considered 
the question and voted 279 to 0 that what 
we were doing in Vietnam is entirely 
legal and consistent with the United Na- 
‘tions Charter, particularly article 51, 
which declares that nothing in the char- 
ter would deny any nation the right of 
collective self-defense. 

Mr. BREWSTER. The Senator from 
Louisiana is correct. Asa lawyer myself, 
I am convinced that to the extent we 
have international law, the United States 
is following a legal course of action and 
that we should and can under law par- 
ticipate realistically as responsible mem- 
bers of the United Nations organization. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Further- 
more, recently I placed in the RECORD a 
letter signed by 21 professors of interna- 
tional law at our universities and col- 
leges, headed by professors at Yale and 
Harvard—keeping in mind that a great 
number of universities do not teach in- 
ternational law, because their graduates 
have very little need of it for their prac- 
tice. But these 21 professors of interna- 
tional law agreed to a man that the 
United States proceeded exactly as it 
should. I understand since that time 10 
other professors of international law 
have added their names to that list. 

So far as I know, there is no professor 
of international law who has taken a con- 
trary view that this course of action is 
not inconsistent with our obligations un- 
der the charter of the United Nations. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana for his comments. I 
agree completely. If, as a responsible in- 
ternational citizen, we abandoned the 
world only to those who would apply 
force, then we would have no law at all. 
I only wish we had truly enforceable in- 
ternational law. We do have the spirit 
and fabric of international law, but we 
must seek to implement this law in sup- 
port of government by law and not by 
force. 

I argue that unless we face the Com- 
munists over there, the last remnants of 
stability in this already unstable world 
will begin to disappear. Our reasons for 
meeting force with force are basically 
twofold: First, it is in our own national 
interest to do so; and second, it is the 
only prudent and honorable thing to do, 
given the commitments we have made 
stretching back through three presi- 
dential administrations of both political 
parties. 

Let me turn now to a brief discussion 
of the actions we have taken to meet 
this obligation. 

After the signing of the Geneva ac- 
cords of 1954 and contrary to the pro- 
vision of those accords, that Communist 
forces regroup to the north of the 17th 
parallel, some of the best Vietcong guer- 
rilla units were ordered to remote and 
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inaccessible regions of South Vietnam. 
An estimated 10,000 Vietcong faded into 
the peasant population. Further evi- 
dence of these violations were the large 
numbers of arms and munitions hidden 
in South Vietnam by the Communist 
cadres left behind. 

By 1956 it had become apparent that 
the Republic of Vietnam was a viable 
and increasingly prosperous state that 
would not fall peaceably under Hanoi's 
control. North Vietnam, therefore, be- 
gan to rebuild and expand its covert 
apparatus in the south. From 1957 to 
1959, over 1,000 civilians are believed to 
have been assassinated or kidnaped by 
the Vietcong. Terrorism and armed 
attacks greatly increased between 1959 
and 1961. This is the record. During 
all this period the American Military Ad- 
visory Assistance Command in Vietnam 
consisted of less than 800 personnel. 
Finally, in December 1961, President 
Kennedy in response to a request by the 
Government of Vietnam increased U.S. 
strength to almost 2,000. At this point 
the Americans began for the first time to 
act as advisers at the battalion level in 
addition to performing logistic and sup- 
porting functions. As the level of Viet- 
cong terror increased, so too did Amer- 
ican military support, until the number 
reached 10,000 in 1962. 

Note that the history of escalation in 
Vietnam was not the result of unilateral 
U.S. initiatives. What confronts the 
Communists today is the end-product of 
their own aggressive military activity. 

I need not recount the events of 1965. 
They are fresh in the minds of us all— 
the increased infiltration, the introduc- 
tion of regular North Vietnamese forces, 
the Vietcong attacks on American bases 
and installations, the buildup of Vietcong 
forces in preparation for a monsoon 
offensive, and the continued atrocities 
against the South Vietnamese populace. 
So too is the tremendous and rapid build- 
up of United States forces to over 200,000 
that we have there today. 

We should all keep in mind that our 
response has not been entirely military 
at all. The military gets the headlines, 
but the efforts we make in the social and 
economic fields are supported with equal 
vigor, and greeted with even more 
enthusiasm. The theme of the recent 
Honolulu Conference was on the build- 
ing of a better life for the Vietnamese 
civilian. Significant progress has al- 
ready been made in the economic and 
social spheres. 

As a member of the Senate Armed 
Services Committee, I visited that tor- 
tured country and saw the active effort 
we are making in social and economic 
areas—building schools, increasing agri- 
cultural production, training doctors 
and nurses, expanding medical facilities. 
To be sure, much more needs to be done, 
and the President has promised that it 
will be done. I heartily support these 
endeavors, without which military suc- 
cess would be without meaning. I am 
reminded of the few days I spent with 
the 3d Marine Division in Da Nang and 
in Hue Phu Bai. I went with the men— 
in wet, dirty dungarees. I saw them 
greeted with wide enthusiasm. At the 
platoon level, during sick call, the 
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American doctors spent a great deal of 
time treating the civilian population 
after they cared for our own men. 
Apart from this, through numerous eco- 
nomic programs, our military equipment 
is being used to construct canals, roads, 
bridges, marketplaces throughout the 
countryside. 

But now, looking beyond our present 
military and nonmilitary programs, we 
have an even more important responsi- 
bility, the paramount responsibility, of 
achieving and bringing about an honor- 
able peace; not peace at any price, but 
peace with honor—a peace that would 
enable the people of South Vietnam to 
resume their position among the sover- 
eign and independent peoples of the 
world without fear of outside aggression. 
If we could be assured of such a peace, 
we would waste no time withdrawing our 
military forces. 

We would prefer to see our troops at 
home rather than in the swamps, 
jungles, and rice paddies of Vietnam. I 
am satisfied that every responsible offi- 
cial in our Government would prefer to 
use our resources for the economic de- 
velopment of southeast Asia, not for its 
destruction. 

Unfortunately for us, indeed unfor- 
tunately for all mankind, our efforts to 
achieve this peace have thus far been 
tono avail. Representatives of our Gov- 
ernment have gone to every corner of 
the world; they have talked to countless 
officials of foreign governments—friendly 
and nonfriendly. All efforts have been 
rebuffed, in fact, scorned would be a 
better word. 

The President said at Johns Hopkins 
University in Maryland last April that 
we were prepared to meet with anybody 
at any time at any place to discuss any 
issue, and that pledge still stands. We 
have not been taken up on it. 

Recall what occurred during the re- 
cent pause in the bombing of North Viet- 
nam. Vietcong activity in South Viet- 
nam continued at a higher than average 
rate during the pause, terroristic acts 
against civilians continued, and infiltra- 
tion increased under cover of the bomb- 
ing lull. 

Does this indicate a readiness to dis- 
cuss peace on the part of the Commu- 
nists? I think not. 

And so the war continues, as indeed 
it must in the absence of prospects for 
an honorable peace. 

But the question is justifiably asked, 
is success in the struggle in Vietnam of 
concern only to.the United States and 
the Vietnamese? I think not. In my 
opinion, one of the most disturbing 
aspects of the war in Vietnam is the 
failure of most of our allies to join hands 
with us in the fight against Communist 
aggression. I feel strongly that an effec- 
tive, lasting peace could be arrived at 
faster if more of our allies—and I speak 
with special reference to the sophisti- 
cated, modern nations of western Eu- 
rope—were to share with us the massive 
burden of helping the people of South 
Vietnam. In view of our own actions 
during the last 25 years, the sight of so 
many of our friends standing idly by 
watching us, or, what is worse, openly 
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criticizing us, while we fight, leaves me 
perplexed and unhappy. 

At a later date I will address myself to 
the fact that many of our friends are 
openly trading with North Vietnam. 
This is reprehensible to me, and it must 
end. 

At a time like this, a passive attitude 
on the part of our allies is both short- 
sighted and harmful. We are helping 
the South Vietnamese, because it is in 
our interest, and because we are able to 
do so. Others should help, because it is 
in their interest, and they are able. The 
attainment of stability and freedom from 
aggression in South Vietnam serves not 
only the interests of ourselves and the 
South Vietnamese, but of the entire free 
world. All of our allies should realize 
that they have a definite part to play in 
this conflict, and that what happens in 
South Vietnam will have an effect on 
their own destinies. 

Some countries have already recog- 
nized this fact. Australia, New Zealand, 
and South Korea now have many battle 
units fighting shoulder to shoulder beside 
our own troops. The Government of 
Thailand has given consistently firm 
support to our policy and to the require- 
ments for logistic preparations in their 
country, This kind of support is both 
helpful and heartwarming. It is not too 
late for other nations to follow suit. As 
we pledge our continuing support, it is 
reasonable to hope that the Vietnamese 
Government, and indeed our own, will 
continue to urge in many capitals a com- 
mon response to our common threat. 

Let me close with a personal summary 
of where I believe we stand concerning 
the most real and immediate threat to 
world peace—the struggle in Vietnam. 

The U.S. view of the struggle as es- 
sentially one of aggression mounted, di- 
rected, supplied, and supported by North 
Vietnam has been reinforced during the 
last year by the increasing direct par- 
ticipation of the North Vietnamese in 
the war and the demonstrated inability 
of the Vietcong to mobilize the popular 
support they have long claimed. 

The Chinese Communists, through 
Marshal Lin Piao’s recent statement, 
have made their view of this struggle still 
more explicit under a doctrine calling for 
the expansion of Communist power by 
similar aggressive means throughout the 
world. . 

The immediate implications for the 
rest of Asia of a failure to suppress Com- 
munist aggression in Vietnam remain as 
clear and ominous as they always have 
been. In this connection it is not in- 
appropriate to note the increasing sub- 
versive efforts being directed against 
Laos, Thailand, and Cambodia by the 
Communists and Chinese. 

If all small nations on the periphery 
of Communist power are to retain their 
faith, that the cause of their independ- 
ence and freedom is one to which the 
free world is devoted, we must continue 
to resist aggression in Vietnam. 

If we were to cave in, we would let them 
down, and our troubles would only 
mount in the future. 

With some degree of accuracy I would 
like to point to the lessons learned in 
Manchuria, Ethiopia, in the Rhineland 
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and at Munich where force applied at 
the appropriate time would have pre- 
vented terrible destruction. 

Our goal remains one of a peaceful 
settlement that will bring an end to the 
aggression, secure freedom of choice for 
South Vietnam, allow for the withdrawal 
of U.S. forces, and permit the direction 
of all our energies to the constructive 
purposes of ecohomic and social devel- 
opment in southeast Asia. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I compli- 
ment the Senator on the very fine state- 
ment he has made. 

Everybody is well aware of the mag- 
nificent record of the Senator as a ma- 
rine officer serving his Nation on the 
field of battle. 

May I say that the speech of the Sen- 
ator is in keeping with his past record, 
as well as the service he has rendered in 
this body. It is an inspiring address. 
As one Member of the Senate I appre- 
ciate it very much. 

Mr. BREWSTER. I thank the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Louisiana. 

I remember that during the same 
years that I wore the Marine Corps uni- 
form he wore the uniform of the U.S. 
Navy. We fought in our way at that 
time for the same cause that men are 
now fighting for in Vietnam, the cause 
of freedom in opposition to totalitarian- 
ism, or whatever name one may give it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I thank the 
Senator. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I am prepared to suggest the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

I understand that the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. Attorr] has a matter 
that can be disposed of expeditiously. 

I would be willing to yield provided I 
might retain my right to the floor and 
insist on my right if I find it necessary 
to insist on retaining the floor. 

I yield on the condition that I may 
regain my right to the floor. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object, I should like the 
Recorp to show that I have been seek- 
ing the floor and that the acting ma- 
jority leader has refused to yield it until 
he calls for a live quorum. I do not 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 


CANCELLATION OF UNPAID RE- 
IMBURSABLE CONSTRUCTION 
COSTS OF WIND RIVER INDIAN 
IRRIGATION PROJECT, WYO- 
MING, CHARGEABLE AGAINST 
CERTAIN NON-INDIAN LANDS 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, on 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966, the House 
of Representatives approved, with an 
amendment, Senate Joint Resolution 9, 
eoncerning certain reimbursable con- 
struction costs of the Wind River Indian 
irrigation project in the State of Wyo- 
ming. Therefore, at the request of the 
chairman of the Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs, I ask that the Chair 
lay before the Senate the message from 
the House on Senate Joint Resolution 9, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Youne of Ohio in the chair) laid before 
the Senate the amendment of the House 
of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S.J. Res. 9) to cancel any unpaid reim- 
bursable construction costs of the Wind 
River Indian irrigation project, Wyo- 
ming, chargeable against certain non- 
Indian lands, which was, to strike out 
all after the resolving clause, and insert: 


That (a) all reimbursable construction 
costs heretofore incurred at the Wind River 
Indian irrigation project, Wyoming, shall 
be allocated against the total irrigable 
acreage in the project according to the 
present land classifications. 

(b) The costs so allocated to land that 
passed out of Indian ownership prior to 
March 7, 1928, shall be canceled by the 
Secretary of the Interior if the patent from 
the United States contained no recital to 
the effect that the land is subject to irriga- 
tion construction charges, and the purchaser 
did not sign a contract to pay construction 
charges. Such cancellation, however, shall 
take effect with respect to any individual 
landowner when and only when the said 
owner obligates himself, his heirs, and as- 
signs by contract satisfactory in form and 
substance to the Secretary that he will pay 
all reasonable construction charges incurred 
after the date of this Act in connection with 
the Wind River Indian irrigation project 
which are allocated to his land as provided 
in this Act and that such charges, if not 
paid, shall be a lien against the land. 

(c) Land that passed out of Indian owner- 
ship prior to March 7, 1928, shall, if the 
patent from the United States contains a 
recital to the effect that the land is sub- 
ject to irrigation construction charges, either 
past or future, be subject to a lien in favor 
of the United States for such charges. 

(d) Reimbursable construction charges 
hereafter incurred at the Wind River Indian 
irrigation project, Wyoming, shall be al- 
located against all irrigable acreage in the 
project according to land classifications then 
in effect, shall be a lien against the land, 
and shall not be subject to cancellation on 
the ground that the land was conveyed with 
a paid-up construction charge. Any such 
paid-up construction charge shall be deemed 
to mean a construction charge incurred prior 
to the date of this Act. 


Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I should 
say also that this matter has been 
cleared with both Senators from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. McGee and Mr. Simpson]. 
I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, I ex- 
press appreciation to the acting majority 
leader for yielding so that this matter 
could be considered. It will be of great 
help to the Wind River Indian irrigation 
project. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I shall insist upon a live quorum. 
I now suggest the absence of a quorum. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 

[No. 36 Leg.] 


Allott Kennedy, Mass, Prouty 

Boggs Kennedy, N.Y. Simpson 
Brewster Kuchel Symington 
Church Long, La. Talmaage 
Clark McGee Thurmond 
Ervin Metcalf Williams, Del. 
Gore Monroney Young, Ohio 
Gruening Morse 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Bass], the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
BayH], and the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. JorpAN] are absent on 
official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
Indiana [Mr. HARTKE], the Senator from 
Ohio (Mr. LauscHe], the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. MansFIEeLp], the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. McCietian], the 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. MON- 
TOYA], the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss], the Senator from Connecticut 
(Mr. Rrstcorr], the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], and the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. WILLIAMS] are 
necessarily absent. 

Mr. KUCHEL. I announce that the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARLSON], the 
Senator from Hawaii [Mr. Fone], and 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Javits] 
are absent on official business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quo- 
rum is not present. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I move 
that the Sergeant at Arms be requested 
to direct the attendance of absent 
Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is on agreeing to the motion of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

The motion was agreed to. 

After a little delay, the following Sen- 
ators entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names: 


Aiken Harris Muskie 
Anderson Hart Nelson 
Bartlett Hayden Neuberger 
Bennett Hickenlooper Pastore 
Bible Hill Pearson 
Burdick Holland Pell 
Byrd, Va. Hruska Proxmire 
, W. Va. Inouye Randolph 

Cannon ackson Robertson 
Case Jordan, Idaho Russell, Ga. 
Cooper Long, Mo. Saltonstall 
Cotton Magnuson tt 
Curtis McCarthy Smathers 
Dirksen McGovern Smith 

d McIntyre Sparkman 
Dominick McNamara Stennis 
Douglas Miller Tower 
Eastland Mondale Tydings 
Ellender Morton Yarborough 
Fannin Mundt Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Murphy 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Harris in the chair). 
present. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania is rec- 
ognized. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I would 
like the Recorp to show it was not I, 
but the acting majority leader, who de- 
manded the live quorum which has just 
been concluded. 

I wish to discuss the present situation 
in Vietnam. 

The Senate of the United States has 
often been called the greatest delibera- 
tive body in the world. On many occa- 
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sions that reputation has seemed ill de- 
served—as when we permitted ourselves 
not long ago to become bogged down in 
a full dress debate on the question of 
amending the Senate Journal to include 
the Chaplain’s prayer. 

But there are also times when the 
Senate does function in a way which 
makes it the envy of all the other legis- 
latures of the world. This, I believe, 
is such a time—and the debate on Viet- 
nam which we are now conducting dem- 
onstrates how great a body this can be 
when it does its best. 

There is one point which has become 
increasingly clear to me during the 
course of this debate: 

The United States should never have 
become involved in a ground war on the 
land mass of Asia. 

For the 11 years since the French 
withdrawal from Vietnam, the United 
States has been gradually sucked into a 
situation where 200,000 American troops 
are presently fighting what is essentially 
an American war on the Asian mainland. 
Originally, and indeed until the end of 
1963, American policy was to call upon 
various South Vietnamese governments 
to win or lose their own war. As Presi- 
dent Kennedy said in September of 1963: 

In the final analysis, it’s their war. 
They’re the ones who have to win it or lose 
it. We can send our men out there as ad- 
visers, but they have to win it. 


As late as the fall of 1964 this was still 
our policy. President Johnson said, dur- 
ing the course of the Presidential cam- 
paign that he did not like to be called 
upon “to send American boys to do the 
job that Asian boys ought to do.” 

The State and the Defense Depart- 
ments still insist today that primarily 
this is a war for the South Vietnamese 
to win; but it is becoming increasingly 
obvious that the 200,000 American troops 
now in combat have the primary mission 
of destroying and defeating the Vietcong 
and those parts of the regular North 
Vietnamese army which have been com- 
mitted to battle. 

Thus, for the second time in 15 years, 
we have ignored the sound advice of Gen- 
erals MacArthur, Eisenhower, and Ridge- 
way and committed American ground 
troops in Asia in what is essentially an 
American war. 

In the fall of 1963 there were only 
10,000 Americans in uniform in South 
Vietnam, all acting as advisers to the 
South Vietnamese armed forces. Today 
the number exceeds 200,000 and there is 
talk in the Pentagon and in the Senate 
Armed Services Committee to the effect 
that the number may soon rise to 600,000. 

If we had learned from the experience 
in Burma or the Philippines or, even 
more recently, in Indonesia, we would 
have avoided the error we have commit- 
ted. In none of these cases did our fail- 
ure to intervene in support of non- 
Communist governments bring the so- 
called domino theory into effect. In all 
three instances the Communist advance 
was repelled by native Asian govern- 
ments which scorned to call on the 
United States for assistance. In fact, U 
Thant, the sagacious Burmese Secre- 
tary General of the United Nations, re- 
cently said that had Burma requested 
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American military assistance there would 
now be either a Communist takeover in 
that country or a civil war equivalent in 
violence to the hostilities in South 
Vietnam. 

Our sound position should have been 
to base our air and naval power on the 
island chain running from Japan to Oki- 
nawa, Taiwan, the Philippines, Indo- 
nesia, and Borneo to Australia and New 
Zealand. It is nonsense to think that 
our only stopping place if we lose Viet- 
nam is the beach at Waikiki. 

A sound policy would rest our Pacific 
defenses on this island chain, rather 
than permitting our superb fighting 
forces to get mired down in the mud and 
jungles of southeast Asia. 

Let us consider the capabilities and in- 
tentions of the Vietcong, the Hanoi gov- 
ernment, and Red China. 

It is difficult to know for certain what 
the intentions or capabilities of any of 
these three parties are. On the one 
hand, the Vietcong have recently been 
taking severe losses. It is said that their 
desertion rate is increasing, that they 
are losing their will to win. It is said 
also that Hanoi, having committed a 
significant part of its well-trained regu- 
lar army to battle in South Vietnam, is 
having second thoughts as the determi- 
nation of the South Vietnamese and the 
Americans increases. Assuredly, both 
the Vietcong and the North Vietnamese 
forces are under considerably heavier 
pressure than they were a year ago. 

Similarly, China is essentially with- 
out air or sea power. There is grave 
question as to whether the Chinese Army 
can fight effectively as far away from 
their national boundary as the Mekong 
Delta. China has suffered a series of 
diplomatic reverses. Mao Tse-tung must 
be concerned at the threat of an Ameri- 
can offensive, possibly nuclear in form, 
against his homeland. 

It is not beyond the bounds of pos- 
sibility that our adversaries will shortly 
be prepared to turn to the negotiating 
table under a cease-fire arrangement by 
neutral powers. 

On the other hand, there is not the 
slightest present indication of a desire 
on the part of our adversaries to stop the 
shooting. The Vietcong, with the aid of 
Hanoi, have either themselves occupied 
or rendered untenable to the South Viet- 
namese a majority of the land mass of 
South Vietnam. While perhaps a ma- 
jority of the people of South Vietnam 
are still under the jurisdiction of the Ky 
government in Saigon, most of them are 
huddled together in cities and towns 
overcrowded with refugees. And in that 
part of the countryside still under South 
Vietnamese control, there is increasing 
resentment against the totalitarian form 
the Ky government takes. The Viet- 
cong appear well on their way to acquir- 
ing effective control over most of the peo- 
ple of South Vietnam still living in the 
countryside. And it is no answer to say 
that this has, to a substantial extent, 
been achieved by terror. It is, never- 
theless, the case. . 

While the rate of desertion among the 
Vietcong is significant, desertions from 
the South Vietnamese Army are heavy, 
too. As their losses increase, as they 
have done during the last year, it is be- 
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coming increasingly doubtful how much 
longer the South Vietnamese Army will 
remain capable of carrying the brunt 
of defeating the Vietcong. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I re- 
fer to an article from the New York 
Times of this morning entitled, “1965 
Desertions Up in Saigon Forces—Total Is 
Put Above 96,000—U.S. Aides Con- 
cerned.” 

I ask unanimous consent that a copy 
of the article may be printed in the 
Recorp at the conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, it seems 
clear that the Vietcong, Hanoi, and Pei- 
ping are still convinced they are winning 
the war in South Vietnam and that ac- 
cordingly they believe there is no need to 
go to the conference table. 

Nor, despite the assertions of Secre- 
tary Rusk to the contrary, is it clear to 
what extent, if at all, the Vietcong are 
controlled by Hanoi, or Hanoi is con- 
trolled by mainland China. What seems 
certain is that further escalation of the 
American war effort, particularly a step- 
ping up of the bombing of North Vietnam 
or a commencement of the bombing of 
Communist China will bring all three of 
our adversaries closer together. In my 
judgment, the risks of further American 
escalation in the light of the capabilities 
and intentions of our three adversaries, 
are not worth running in view of the 
chance of success which such escalation 
would create. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Idaho. I am glad to 
have the Senator in the Chamber on this 
important matter. 

Mr. CHURCH. Icongratulate the dis- 
tinguished Senator on the address he is 
making. 

The Senator raised the question of es- 
calation. Iwas wondering if the Senator 
had not been encouraged by the remarks 
of the President on the subject of escala- 
lation in his address in New York last 
evening. 

Mr. CLARK. I was very much encour- 
aged. In fact, with the exception of the 
last portion of the President’s address, in 
which he raises the question of whether 
what we are doing in South Vietnam is 
worthwhile, I believe it was a most help- 
ful statement of the American position. 

The address indicates a disinclination 
to escalation and continued willingness 
to negotiate. 

Mr. President, I ask that a copy of the 
text of the President’s remarks may be 
printed in the Recor at the end of my 
speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 2.) 

Mr. CLARK. I thank the distin- 
guished Senator from Idaho for calling 
this matter to my attention. 

The tactical military situation in Viet- 
nam is worse than most of the American 
people think. Neither the State Depart- 
ment nor the Pentagon have yet been 
willing to furnish an unclassified map 
from which the American people could 
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determine just how badly the ground war 
in South Vietnam has been going in re- 
cent years. But maps whose authentic- 
ity has not, so far as I know, been de- 
nied, showing the steady deterioration 
of the South Vietnamese-American po- 
sition since 1962 have been printed 
widely in American newspapers and 


magazines. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I apologize for not 


having intervened immediately follow- 
ing the question of the distinguished 
Senator from Idaho. I wish to ask an- 
other question of the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania ex- 
presses satisfaction with the President's 
speech of last night, with the exception 
that he has noted. 

Does the Senator feel that the Presi- 
dent’s explanation of his policy in South 
Vietnam, especially relative to escalation 
and restraint of our military effort, re- 
flects a change or constitutes a change 
from our policy, as the Senator previ- 
ously understood it? 

Mr. CLARK. I have difficulty answer- 
ing that question categorically because 
this administration speaks with so many 
different voices from time to time that 
no one can be certain who is making the 
uncertain note on the trumpet. 

I would say that since the President is 
the Commander in Chief and the Chief 
Executive of the United States his word 
should be the last word. 

We heard from a Member of this body 
that testimony has been received in the 
Armed Services Committee that in the 
foreseeable future we might well increase 
our forces in Vietnam from 200,000 to 
600,000. 

We have had some fairly strong state- 
ments from the Secretary of State. 
Yesterday Secretary of Defense McNa- 
mara indicated the possibility of calling 
up the Reserves. 

Hanson Baldwin—and if I may be 
mildly facetious for a moment, he is a 
fairly faithful exponent of Pentagon 
opinion—indicates that we are spread so 
thin that we may have to have massive 
troops called to the colors. 

The President’s statement of yesterday 
was helpful. I have great sympathy for 
the position in which he finds himself. 
I know he is subjected to differing views. 
I know that he listens carefully before he 
makes up his mind. 

The President’s speech of last night 
does tend to clarify matters in a most 
helpful way. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield further? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I believe it is true in 
this debate, to a greater degree than 
other debates, that words get in the way 
of understanding. 

Mr. CLARK. One of the real problems 
is semantics. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator is correct. 

It strikes me, and I would like to have 
the reaction of the Senator, that the 
principal concern that resulted in that 
surge of alarm and present debate on 
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Vietnam policy is not attributable so 
much to our ability to manage a war in 
South Vietnam, as such, as the fear that 
what we do there may or may not trig- 
ger a direct Red Chinese intervention 
which would lead to an Asian war. Is 
this the impression of the Senator? 

Mr. CLARK. I am afraid that I could 
not agree with that. I do agree that the 
concern over getting into a wider war 
with China is a real and deep one. I 
believe there is a similar or greater con- 
cern about our commitment in Vietnam. 
. My feeling is that we should not have 
gotten in there, and until the Baltimore 
speech of last spring we did not make a 
serious effort to get out. 

I mention again the figures which I 
cited before the Senator came into the 
Chamber. At the time of President 
Kennedy's assassination we had only 10,- 
000 American soldiers in South Vietnam, 
all of whom were engaged in advisory 
missions, Now, we have over 200,000 
troops there. 

The answer given is that South Viet- 
nam might have been overrun by the 
Vietcong if we had not done that. Then, 
I say, was the game worth the candle? 
I doubt it. 

I say further to my friend from Maine 
that the inevitable result of escalation 
from 10,000 men to 200,000 men is an 
increase in the rate of American cas- 
ualties in a cause which I cannot con- 
vince myself is essential to our national 
security or the defense of our national 
honor. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I understand, of course, 
that there may be differences of opinion, 
although not to the extent that there 
might have been a few years ago, as to 
whether we should have been involved 
in the first place. If we were to debate 
that question today, in terms of the situa- 
tion when we first became involved in 
South Vietnam, I suspect that there 
might be quite a broad consensus as to 
what our policy is today. 

Mr. CLARK. As to what our policy 
should have been. 

Mr. MUSKIE. As to what our policy 
should have been. As of today, I still 
feel—and I am merely conveying to the 
Senator my view—that the great concern 
that grips the country so obviously and 
clearly today is not related to any doubts 
as to our ability, eventually, to get out of 
South Vietnam—if our problem were 
confined to South Vietnam—with honor 
and still to leave the situation subject to 
the control of indigenous elements in 
Vietnam. I think we could manage this. 
But my concern is that the means we 
may have to use in order to achieve that 
objective may at some point trigger a 
larger war. This is where my concern 
focuses, whatever the questions I might 
have had earlier, about our involvement 
in Vietnam. 

Mr. CLARK. i share the Senator’s 
concern deeply. 

The Senator said something a moment 
ago about the problem we have about 
words. I agree with him. What do we 
mean by “getting out of Vietnam with 
honor”? What is honor? The Senator 
and I could discuss that for a long time 
without coming to any obvious solution. 
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Mr. MUSKIE. We get some light 
thrown on that question—at least, I do 
when we realize that there are few in this 
body, or in Congress as a whole or in the 
country as a whole, who defend uncondi- 
tional, unilateral withdrawal from Viet- 
nam. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not think there is 
anybody who does. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So, at least, honor 
means that we must get something out 
of our withdrawal that will serve the 
national elements, the freedom elements, 
and the independence elements in South 
Vietnam. 

Mr. CLARK. Let me pose a question 
to the Senator: Does the Senator believe 
that we could negotiate with the Viet- 
cong and still get out of Vietnam with 
honor? Would that be an honorable 
thing to do in the light of the terror and 
the murders of the Vietcong, and their 
determination to install a Communist 
regime? Can we tie up our ideas of 
honor with negotiation with the one peo- 
ple who are fighting with us? 

Mr. MUSKIE. The role that the Viet- 
cong would play at the conference table, 
if we were to get that far, is a sticky 
problem. If we gave the Vietcong too 
large a role before we negotiated, we 
might hamper the ability of whatever 
government emerged in South Vietnam 
to develop viability, independence, and 
the ability to decide its own country’s 
destiny. 

Mr. CLARK. T agree with that. 

Mr. MUSKIE. So we are concerned 
about that. Second, we are not really 
sure—and this has been the point of 
great debate in the Senate and through- 
cut the country—as to what the Viet- 
cong will do in South Vietnam. To what 
extent is the Vietcong wholly the agent 
of North Vietnam? To what extent is 
the Vietcong made up of indigenous ele- 
ments in South Vietnam who would truly 
like to play a role in the destiny of their 
own country? 

Mr. CLARK. It occurs to me that 
there are both kinds. It is fairly obvious, 
despite the view of Secretary Rusk to the 
contrary, that a large part of the Viet- 
cong are indigenous South Vietnamese, 
sincerely, although mistakenly, believing 
they are fighting for the freedom of their 
own country, which they think includes 
North Vietnam—and it used to—in order 
to repel the white invader from their 
shores. 

Mr. MUSKIE. The Senator would 
agree, would he not, that this is a point 
on which we cannot be enlightened un- 
der conditions of war? 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. MUSKIE. It is not possible to 
conduct a Gallup poll to establish that 
point to our satisfaction. This is why I 
believe there is some reservation on the 
part of our policymaking leaders in de- 
termining the role the Vietcong ought to 
play, first at the conference table, and 
then in the subsequent Government of 
South Vietnam. 

Mr. CLARK. If we are ever going to 
have the shooting stop, that is a problem 
we shall have to face up to. Even though 
our policymakers may not be willing to 
disclose their hand, they will have to 
think the problem through and deter- 
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mine whether they are going to demand 
unconditional surrender by the Vietcong 
or will sit down and talk with them. 

Mr. MUSKIE. From my point of view, 
we would be in a better position to refine 
our policy on that score if we were to get 
— kind of response from the other 
side. 

Mr. CLARK. I could not agree more. 

Mr. MUSKIE. I thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania for this exchange. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. I have found the discus- 
sion very interesting, indeed. Was not 
the first government of France, follow- 
ing the end of World War II, a coalition 
government? 

Mr. CLARK. It was called a popular 
front, and my recollection is that the 
Prime Minister was a Socialist, Mr. Blum. 

Mr. GORE. Did not, in his previous 
term, General de Gaulle head a coalition 
government? 

Mr. CLARK. He did. Actually, he 
had a good deal of trouble in preventing 
the Communists from taking over that 
government at the time he first went 
back into Paris. 

Mr. GORE. If the Vietcong is the 
principal element of our adversary in 
South Vietnam, would it be possible, in 
order to get a negotiated settlement, to 
ignore a principal element of opposi- 
tion? 

Mr. CLARK. I do not see how it 
would. This is where I find myself, un- 
fortunately, in strong disagreement with 
the Secretary of State, who takes what 
I consider to be the oversimplified view 
that the Vietcong is merely an arm of 
the North Vietnamese Government, and 
that we do not have to deal with them 
directly; that we have to deal only with 
Hanoi and perhaps with Peiping. To 
me, that is utterly unrealistic. 

Mr. GORE. Does the Vietcong con- 
stitute some 80 percent of the fighting 
force in South Vietnam? 

Mr. CLARK. Of the fighting force 
against us. 

Mr. GORE. Of the fighting force 
against us. 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that while there are several regiments, 
perhaps as much as one division, of 
North Vietnamese troops fighting us, the 
Senator’s statistics are correct. 

Mr. GORE. Is the Vietcong a force 
that is indigenous to South Vietnam? 

Mr. CLARK. It is my understanding 
that it is. The Vietcong have estab- 
lished diplomatic posts abroad in vari- 
ous capitals. I am not aware as to who 
their leaders in South Vietnam are; but 
there is not a shadow of a doubt, in my 
mind, that many Vietcong are indig- 
enous South Vietnamese who just do 
not like what they consider to be the 
tyrannical and totalitarian government 
of General Ky. 

Mr. GORE. Has there been a coali- 
tion government in Italy in recent years? 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; but I do not be- 
lieve Communists have participated in 
it. The same has been true of recent 
governments in France. The Senator 
may recall that the Communist Party 
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is the largest party in Italy and the 
second largest in France. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield for one observation that 
bears upon that point? 


Mr. GORE. Will the Senator yield 


to permit me to make one further ob- 
servation? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield first to the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee, then I shall yield to 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. GORE. Following up these ques- 
tions, will it not be acknowledged that 
there are dangers in coalition govern- 
ments if a part of the coalition is a Com- 
munist force? 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit me to interrupt him, history shows 
very clearly that that is so. 

Mr. GORE. But history is not unani- 
mous in that regard, is it? 

Mr. CLARK, No; but I invite the 
Senator's attention to the fact that very 
dangerous. coalition governments which 
were set up initially in certain countries 
in Europe contained Communists who 
succeeded in getting hold of ministries 
of the interior. Czechoslovakia is a good 
example. iis 

Mr. GORE Whenever Communists in 
a coalition government have succeeded 
in obtaining control of the ministries: of 
propaganda and police, and perhaps the 
ministry of defense—but at least the 
former two—that has proved to be 
almost without exception, so far as I re- 
call, a coalition fatal to freedom. 

If on the other hand, the head of the 
government succeeds, as I believe did the 
head of the French coalition, in giving to 
the communistic element within the gov- 
ernment, welfare, social security, or some 
ministry that does not give them control 
of a vital ministry, or public information, 
propaganda, police, or military author- 
ity, then it has not proven fatal. 

I am not so concerned about who the 
parties to a negotiation may be, As I 
understand, President Johnson has said 
that there will be no insurmountable 
problem so far as this is concerned. I 
believe the President is maintaining com- 
mendable flexibility in this regard. 

The structure of the government that 
may follow the cease-fire negotiation is, 
in my opinion, very important. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr, President, does not 
the Senator agree that ‘there are two 
quite different things involved here? 
First, who does one talk to in order to 
arrange a cease-fire and establish a 
truce? Second, what will the composi- 
tion of the interim government be while 
an attempt is being made to hold free 
elections? The questions are not the 
same at all. 

x Mr. GORE. I agree. Free elections in 

the circumstances that prevail in Viet- 
nam is another subject. However, lest I 
delay the thoughtful intervention of the 
Senator from Maine, I desist. 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I believe 
that the Senator is correct in distin- 
guishing between whom we talk to and 
the composition of the government. 
However, the question of whom we talk 
to must be subdivided. It depends on the 
role we are willing to accept for the 
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Vietcong in the conference. If we accept 
them merely as a participant in the war, 
entitled to a place at the conference ta- 
ble and entitled to engage in the discus- 
sion, I believe that would create very lit- 
tle difficulty. However, if we are asked, 
as the North Vietnamese have insisted, 
to consider them to be representative of 
South Vietnam at the conference table, 
that is another extreme. 

There is a sticky situation somewhere 
in between. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I call the 
attention of the Senator from Maine to 
another solution. One solution might be 
that neither we nor the Chinese Com- 
munists go to the conference table, but 
that the Vietnamese people settle their 
problem for themselves. That may be 
the best way to do it, but it might not be 
practical. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, in the 
New York Herald Tribune of Monday, 
February 21, 1966, there appeared an ar- 
ticle by Ferenc Nagy, former Prime Min- 
ister of Hungary.’ 

The Senator may have seen this ar- 
ticle. 

Mr. CLARK. Idid not. 

Mr. MUSKIE. In this article Mr. Nagy 
said: 

As far as I know I am the only former 
political leader in exile in America who was 
the head of a coalition government in Central 
Eastern Europe after World War II. 

On the basis of my experiences in my own 
country and observations in the whole cen- 
tral and Eastern European area I would like 
to comment on Senator ROBERT KENNEDY'S 
proposition of a coalition government for 
South Vietnam. 


In an aside, I suggest that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY] has since 
refined his position on those points. 
However, at the time the article was 
written, he had not. 

I continue to read from Mr. Nagy’s 
article: 

The first thing to know is that if a coall- 
tion in an ideologically troubled country is 
established with the assistance of outside 
power or powers, then the strength and en- 
durance of the participating political parties 
or groups is not dependent at all.on domes- 
tic popular support but on the help of the 
outside great powers which are behind them 
politically. 

In my government the Communist Party 
had only 17 percent of popular support while 
my party alone was supported by more than 
60 percent of the voters and the Parlia- 
ment. Still the Communist Party could get 
in power in 2 years because they were sup- 
ported by the Soviet Union and I was over- 
thrown because no outside power gave me 
any help. 

I believe this is a very interesting and 
useful illustration of the problem of a 
coalition government. 

Mr. CLARK. I believe that it is, too. 

I have many serious doubts about 
whether a coalition government could 
be successful in South Vietnam. How- 
ever, I point out that the situation which 


existed in Eastern Europe is really en- 
tirely different from the situation in 
South Vietnam at the moment. We had 
no American presence in Hungary. We 
have a big American presence in Viet- 
nam, a much bigger American presence 
than Red China has. 
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The need for leaving the President 
great flexibility is clear. There are all 
kinds of possibilities; it might be feasi- 
ble to have a coalition government of 
the sort suggested by the Senator from 
Tennessee, and not unlike the one we 
now have in Laos. With the éxisting 
power concentration, and the American 
physical presence, it would not be nearly 
so dangerous as the situation which 
existed in Hungary when we were a long 
way off. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, what we 
are discussing is the integrity of a coali- 
tion government after the American 
presence is withdrawn. This is the prob- 
lem which we are discussing. 

Mr. CLARK. I would not for a min- 
ute advocate a withdrawal of the Amer- 
ican presence until after a free election 
had determined the composition of gov- 
ernment that the people of South Viet- 
nam wanted, and whether it was to be 
independent, a federation or, indeed, a 
unified government with North Vietham. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will. she 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I yield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, in con- 
nection with the exchange that has just 
occurred, does not the Senator from 
Pennsylvania feel that there might quite 
properly develop a role for the United 
Nations or some other specially estab- 
lished international commission, that 
could have governing significance in the 
interim period so that, pending elections, 
we might be certain that no single ele- 
ment in South Vietnam could come to 
dominate. In other words, does not the 
Senator from Pennsylvania see the pos- 
sibility of a role developing for the United 
Nations which might even substitute for 
a time for a local government in preserv- 
ing the requisite order and in supervising 
the conduct of the requisite elections, on 
which an indigenous government could 
thereafter be formed? 

Mr. CLARK. I should hope so. But, 
frankly, although I was gratified by our 
decision to go to the United Nations with 
the Vietnamese problem, we must re- 
member that our adversaries are not 
members of the United Nations. If we 
were to have a cease-fire, both parties 
would have to agree. If we were to have 
international machinery to supervise an 
election, both parties would have to agree. 

I should be somewhat skeptical as to 
whether Hanoi—or Peiping, if they were 
to inject themselves into the situation, as 
they well might—would be willing to turn 
the conduct of an election over to a 
United Nations team. 

It occurs to me that a far more hope- 
ful course would be to go back to the 
Geneva Conference or, in the alternative, 
to the Internationa] Control Commission, 
consisting of, I believe, India, Canada, 
and Poland, as the international agency 
for supervision. 

Mr. CHURCH: That might be the 
kind of international commission that 
in the end would emerge, but I do think 
that an article which appeared in a re- 
cent edition of the Nation magazine, 
captioned, “The Tactics of a Truce,” 
written by Jack D. Forbes, is worthy of 
the consideration of the Senate. 
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It envisions a supervisory role by the 
United Nations, though the article could 
be read in such a way as to substitute 
some other suitable international com- 
mission for the United Nations wherever 
that term appears. 

Since the article specifies steps that 
might be taken toward a satisfactory 
truce, and ultimately toward self-deter- 
mination for the people of South Viet- 
nam, and since it is, in spirit, an article 
that conforms to the character and 
thrust of the excellent address that the 
Senator from Pennsylvania is giving this 
afternoon, I wonder if the Senator would 
mind if I asked unanimous consent to 
have the article published in the Recorp 
at a point following the conclusion of the 
Senator’s remarks? 

Mr. CLARK. I should be very happy 
to have that done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 3.) 

Mr. CLARK. I yield to the Senator 
from Rhode Island. 

Mr. PELL. Mr. President, there have 
been several references to Eastern Eu- 
rope, and particularly to Czechoslovakia. 
I suppose I have probably had more 
nuts-and-bolts experience there than 
any other Senator, because I was in 
charge of the consulate general in Slo- 
vakia at the time of the Communist 
putsch in 1948. 

I remember at that time, or a few 
months earlier, thinking that this putsch 
would occur, because an election was 
about to be held, and one knew that the 
Communists could not afford the results 
of an election, because they would have 
lost ground. 

One also knew that when Jan Masaryk 
indicated that he would like to join the 
Marshall plan, that would be strong 
medicine for the Soviets, their immediate 
neighbors to the east. 

So I remember, about 6 weeks before 
the putsch, I predicted that there would 
be a putsch, because the Communists 
could not accept a loss of power through 
election, which would be the inevitable 
result. + 

The powers that be above me in the 
State Department chain of command did 
not agree, and thought that the election 
could be held and all would work itself 
out. Lo and behold, when the time 
came, the Communists preferred the 
putsch to waiting for and abiding by an 
election. 

The governing factor here is whether 
or not a strong presence would remain 
to enforce election results. If that pres- 
ence were there to enforce the elections, 
one would not worry too much about the 
results of the election. 

Mr. CLARK. If the Senator will per- 
mit an interjection, I would worry very 
much about them. 

Mr, PELL. The Senator is probably 
more experienced in the Far East. I 
know he was in the Far East in the war. 
But from my experience in eastern Eu- 
rope, in most of the countries there, the 
public will did not seem to go in the 
Communist direction when there was a 
truly free election. 

Mr. CLARK. I merely point out that 
if for 11 years you support a totalitarian 
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government, and then you go in with 
B-52 bombers and heavy artillery and 
small arms and shoot up the villages; 
and the other side does the same thing, 
with terroristic tactics, I think it is a 
pretty close question who the poor people 
are going to vote for if they once get a 
chance to vote. 

Mr. President, I return to the subject 
I was discussing before this most inter- 
esting colloquy, and I thank my col- 
leagues for their intervention. That was 
the question of why we cannot get an 
accurate map out of either the State De- 
partment, or the Defense’ Department, 
which will show the territory either con- 
trolled by the Vietcong or contested by 
them. 

I was pointing out that they give us 
classified maps, small in scale, which 
purport to show some of this informa- 
tion, but then tell us we cannot use them 
to alert the American people to the sit- 
uation. 

We have seen many of these maps in 
news magazines and in the daily news- 
papers, but when I called one of them to 
the attention of Mr. David Bell in open 
session the other day before the Foreign 
Relations Committee, he said the map 
I was showing him was not accurate, and 
that he would give me an accurate map, 
but I could not use it. 

I hope that when Secretary McNamara 
comes before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee next week, he will be prepared 
to bring with him a meaningful map, 
and I would hope it would be unclassi- 
fied. But even if he insists on classi- 
fying it, on the ground that this might 
give aid and comfort to the enemy be- 
cause it would show them that we know 
where they are, at least he might let us 
have a classified map, so some of us on 
the committee can have some real un- 
derstanding of what the military situa- 
tion in Vietnam is with respect to the 
holding of real estate. If you do not 
hold the real estate, how can you go 
through with a social and economic pro- 
gram that is anything more than a res- 
cue operation for refugees and the 
dwellers in a few overcrowded cities? 

Mr. MUSKIE. Will the Senator yield 
on that point? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Simply for clarifica- 
tion. As the Senator knows, like many 
Members of Congress, this year, I spent 
some time in Vietnam. While there, we 
pressed for some enlightenment on the 
very point the Senator is discussing; in 
other words, to give us as accurate and 
precise a pictorial impression as possible 
as regards the state of control of real 
estate. 

We were told over and over again that 
although we could be given something 
that might approximate the situation at 
a given instant of time, the nature of the 
war there is so fluid that almost any map 
that might be offered would in a sense 
be misleading as to what the situation 
is at the moment the beholder might be 
looking at it. 

So when we were given maps, we were 
asked to withhold them, for the reason 
that they might be misleading at such 
time as we released them. 
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This may be too great a sensitivity on 
this point. I think the Senator is right 
in raising it, but I simply wished to state 
what we learned when we were there, 
and match it against what the Senator 


has been told. 


Mr. CLARK. I thank the Senator for 
his information. I have been told exact- 
ly the same thing. 

Perhaps I am dealing more in logic 
than in common sense, but I do not see 
why one cannot draw a map which says, 
“We hold this particular -province so 
firmly that we can go in there and build 
a school building, or a rural electrifica- 
tion plant, give fertilizer to the peasants, 
help them harvest their crops, and no- 
body is going to change it; that is our 
backyard. Here is another area where 
the control of the province changes back 
and forth; perhaps the Vietcong control 
it at night, we control it in the day- 
time.” 

We had an interesting example the 
other day of what happens when we 
build. these schools. Sometimes the 
Vietcong burn them down, if they are 
built by the Saigon government. If the 
local people participate in building 
them, the Vietcong do not burn them 
down; they use them for evening meet- 
ings, at which they teach the children 
to sing Vietcong songs. Sometimes they 
use them as sanctuaries, because when 
there is an attack on a particular ham- 
let, they are pretty sure our troops or 
the South Vietnamese will not attack 
the little red schoolhouses. Then, as 
soon as the attack is over, they open fire 
from the schoolhouses. 

Maps would also show that there are 
other areas which are all jungle and ele- 
phant grass, and are virtually unin- 
habited. 

That kind of map, I think, considering 
our position in having to determine how 
much to vote in the way of social and 
economic aid for South Vietnam, is an 
important source of information to 
which I think we are entitled. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Yet there is no way of 
determining whether an area identified 
as a secure area on the map is indeed 
secure, or controlled to the point where 
we cannot suffer damage. For exam- 
ple, Saigon itself is a secure area, but 
there is terrorism going on there all the 
time. When we were there, a hotel 
housing American servicemen was 
blown up. 

Mr. CLARK. There is a strong school 
of thought—I believe this was mentioned 
in the Mansfield report—that Saigon is a 
hostage for Hanoi, and vice versa. 

Mr. MUSKIE. There is a school of 
thought to that effect. My own feeling 
is that the reason the Vietcong do not 
move in on Saigon with greater force is 
that they are not in a position to do so, 
not because of any inhibitions tied to the 
protection of Hanoi. I doubt very much 
that they consider them mutual hos- 
tages, but I understand there is that view 
held by many people on our side. 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. GORE. Mr. President, more or 
less attention is being directed to the 
problem of the Vietcong. Indeed, that 
seems to be the principal problem. 
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Now, should our goal be similar to 
intimations the Senator and I heard ear- 
lier today, suggesting the extermination 
of the Vietcong? 

Mr. CLARK. I believe that is a hope- 
less objective. I do not believe we can 
ever do it. They can quit, of course. 
But I saw in the newspapers the other 
day that we have shot off 25,000 bullets 
for every Vietcong we have killed. That 
is not an effective method of warfare, 
in my opinion. 

Mr. GORE. Just what is to be done, 
then, if the Vietcong are not to be ad- 
mitted to negotiations, are not to have 
a part in the government, are not to be 
permitted to exist? What kind of war 
is this? What kind of war would it be 
necessary to wage to achieve the goal 
of extermination of the Vietcong in 
South Vietnam? 

Mr. CLARK. I can see no other course 
but to demand unconditional surrender, 
which I deplore as being neither wise 
nor feasible. This is a problem which 
the administration must face. 

Mr. GORE. In asking these ques- 
tions, please understand that I have no 
fixed conclusions as to how the problem 
of Vietcong insurgency in South Viet- 
nam should be handled. I doubt 
whether those who wish merely to ig- 
nore it, or to exterminate them, realize 
the extent of the areas held, according 
to such maps as the Senator and I have 
been privileged to see; and I doubt 
whether the problem is quite so simple 
as that. No attempt was made to ex- 
terminate the Communists in France 
after World War II because of their 
political affiliations. No attempt was 
made to exterminate Communist sym- 
pathizers in Laos before this settlement 
was reached, 

I raise these questions only for con- 
templation, not to make an assertion 
myself as to how it should be done; but, 
it seems to me, that some of the senti- 
ments which the Senator and I and oth- 
ers have been hearing recently are cer- 
tainly unrealistic and not quite relative 
to the problem that prevails in South 
Vietnam, . 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Sen- 
ator; yet, in all candor, one has to give 
some thought to the analogy in Malaya 
after the war where, for 7 years, the 
British and the Malayans fought against 
the infiltration of Chinese Communists 
and, finally, exterminated them or per- 
suaded them that they had so little 
chance to succeed that they returned to 


We know of the present efforts of the 
Belaunde government in Peru to exter- 
minate the Communists in the Andes. 
They seem to be doing rather well. The 
Betancourt government in Venezuela 
has been successful recently in exter- 
minating the Communist minority. 
Therefore, I agree fundamentally with 
the Senator since I do not believe that 
we can do this in South Vietnam. We 
must examine these analogies with great 
care, 

Mr. GORE. The disturbing prob- 
lem—which I believe it truly to be—is 
that apparently some of our colleagues 
have easy and simple solutions to exter- 
minate the Vietcong. I do not believe 
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that is quite so easy as some appear to 
think it to be. 

Mr. CLARK. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. President, a few final thoughts 
about the maps. In my judgment, these 
maps are substantially accurate. They 
show, as stated above, that most of the 
food producing area in South Vietnam 
and, indeed, most of the villages and 
hamlets are either completely under 
control of the Vietcong or so subject to 
raids which requisition the crops or, in 
the alternative, collect heavy taxes as a 
condition to permitting the peasants to 
harvest them, that South Vietnam, once 
a rice exporting country, is now import- 
ing at heavy cost a substantial part of its 
food supply. Moreover, the writ of the 
Saigon government runs feebly, if at all, 
to the overwhelming majority of the 
areas where the peasants live and culti- 
vate their fields. 

Nor do the present military tactics 
pursued by the American troops hold 
much prospect of success. ‘ 

Mr. President, here one must be cau- 
tious, because I do not purport to be 
a military expert. A few moments ago, 
one or two of our colleagues congratu- 
lated themselves on having served with 
distinction in the Armed Forces of our 
country during World War IT. Many of 
us served. I do not believe that makes 
any of us a military expert. However, as 
legislators, charged with the responsibil- 
ity for voting authorization of funds for 
a war so far away from our shores, we 
have a duty, at least as civilians, to look 
at the facts. In my opinion, the search- 
and-destroy tactics are not a sound and 
feasible way to win the war. 

Indeed, as Walter Lippmann has well 
said, these tactics are much like punch- 
ing water. The “search and destroy” 
policy of killing Vietcong and North Viet- 
namese soldiers is a sterile one. The end 
result is an unnecessary increase in 
American casualties without any real 
countervailing advantage. Moreover it 
requires the investment of a fortune in 
terms of equipment and ammunition ex- 
pended in bombing raids, amphibious 
expeditions, and the direction of our 
enormous firepower into the elephant 
grass and the jungles in efforts, often 
fruitless, to find and kill the enemy. 
In all too many cases, the enemy slips 
out of the traps we so elaborately lay 
for them. And once a contested area has 
been secured by American might, it is 
only a short time before our troops with- 
draw and the Vietcong come right back 
into the area where the battle took place. 

In the course of all this, hundreds, if 
not thousands, of innocent women and 
children, as well as South Vietnamese 
farmers, are killed or rendered homeless. 
Surely this policy is certain to lose the 
hearts and minds of the very individuals 
we are trying to get on our side. 

A good example of this was the recent 
highly publicized American offensive in 
Binh Dinh and Quang Ngai provinces. 
These provinces are densely inhabited, 
rich in rice, and have been largely under 
Communist control for the last year and 
a half. The major offensive against 
them was aimed at four North Viet- 
namese regiments which, with minor ex- 
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ceptions, refused to stand and fight. 
Having failed to corner the enemy, but 
having killed an unknown number of 
civilians, the Americans are now. with- 
drawing, leaving devastation, destruc- 
tion, and curses, not loud but deep, 
behind them. 

One may ask concerning this “search 
and destroy” policy: How many Viet- 
cong must we kill to persuade them to 
give up? How many Americans must 
die in the effort? How many South 
Vietnamese must also die, including in- 
nocent men, women, and children not 
engaged in the battle? What will the 
country look like after the engagements 
are over? Is this the way to secure the 
loyalty of the local population? And 
can we hold the real estate we reconquer 
in the course of the search and destroy 
offensives? 

Additional unanswered questions, of 
course are: Cannot the Vietcong with 
Hanoi’s support continue guerrilla war- 
fare indefinitely; gradually, with our un- 
willing collaboration, bringing about the 
destruction. of the economy and the 
countryside of South Vietnam? Perhaps 
more important, how much treasure and 


` manpower, in the light of our other 


global commitments, will the military re- 
quest from the White House in order to 
keep this kind of unrewarding warfare 
going? 

A word about the political, economic, 
and social situation in South Vietnam. 
Ever since the French departed 11 years 
ago, we have been urging a series of 
frequently changing South Vietnamese 
Governments to establish a free demo- 
cratic society in that part of their coun- 
try not under Vietcong control. Several 
abortive efforts to achieve this result 
were, in truth, made, but every one of 
them has failed. Now it appears from 
the Honolulu Conference that still an- 
other effort will be attempted. The 
totalitarian Ky government has com- 
mitted itself to reforming its habits and 
customs and installing social, economic, 
and political justice in the countryside 
under its control. 

Yet dispatches from South Vietnam 
make clear that there is little oppor- 
tunity for the average South Vietnamese 
peasant to participate in.any significant 
way in the Government of his own coun- 
try or, indeed, to rise in the ranks of that 
Government. Educational requirements 
and an inbred autocratic oligarchical so- 
ciety, confine positions of honor and good 
pay to the military, the civil servants, and 
the families of the landlords who still 
control the overwhelming proportion of 
the real estate in areas in which the writ 
of the Ky government still runs. More- 
over, the age-long quarrels between 
Catholics, Buddhists, the various other 
religious sects, and long-standing jeal- 
ousy between families originating in 
South Vietnam towards families from the 
north create a complicated social picture 
which gives little opportunity for a 
democratic solution in freedom. Over 
and above all these, Ho Chi Minh is still 
the father figure to most of the Viet- 
namese, North and South, who think in 
national terms. There is no comparable 
individual around whom the South Viet- 
namese can rally. 
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A good example of the difficulties con- 
fronting the efforts to bring social jus- 
tice to South Vietnam appears in the 
New York Times for Monday, February 
21, in an article by Charles Mohr under 
the headline “Saigon Social Ills Worry 
U.S. Aids.” The heart of the article 
appears in the first two paragraphs, 
which read as follows: 

Many of the Americans who work in the 
South Vietnamese countryside believe that 
nothing short of major changes in the coun- 
try’s social system and in the performance of 
the Government can ever produce the polit- 
ical conditions necessary for yictory over the 
Vietcong. 

They hope desperately—but skeptically— 
that Vice President HUMPHREY was right 
when he said with exuberance in Saigon re- 
cently that it was “our side,” not the Viet- 
cong, that would make a true social revolu- 
tion in South Vietnam. 


The article then points out the typical 
difficulties which arise in Kienhoa Prov- 
ince in the Mekong River Delta where, 
despite earnest efforts of American and 
South Vietnamese officials, there seems 
little hope that the 1966 pacification plan 
can succeed, In this area the Govern- 


ment controls only 30 percent of the ter- 


rain and a little more than a third of 
the population. Despite the B-52 bomb- 
ings and wide military operations against 
them, the Vietcong guerrillas have tight- 
ened their hold on the countryside. As 
one American official was quoted as say- 
ing: 

The truth is, we are not offering these 
people any very good reason to switch sides. 


Both because we and our South Viet- 
namese allies hold so little of the real 
estate, and because the ‘whole social, 
economic, and political system in South 
Vietnam requires a drastic revision, al- 
most impossible to accomplish in less 
than a generation, I have little confi- 
dence that our aid program will be any 
more successful in the future than it has 
been in the past. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from South Dakota. 

Mr. McGOVERN. If the Senator 
would prefer to complete his remarks 
without my interrupting them, I would 
be pleased to withhold my request. 

Mr. CLARK. No. The speech has 
been chopped up already. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I am sorry another 
commitment will prevent my hearing all 
of the Senator’s speech, but I have read 
most of the statement that he is making 
today. I think it is one of the most 
thoughtful and constructive statements 
yet offered on the Vietnam crisis. I 
hope very much that it. will be carefully 
read by our officials in the State Depart- 
ment and the executive branch. 

Mr. CLARK. I hope so, too, I may say 
to my friend, but I have some doubts 
about it. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I know the Senator 
is highly regarded in the Government. I 
suspect that what he has to say is very 
carefully read, although not always fol- 
lowed as fully as it should be. 

I share the Senator’s conviction that 
the President of the United States very 
much wants to achieve a negotiated set- 
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tlement of this conflict. I have never for 
one moment doubted the President’s 
very real desire to achieve a peaceful and 
honorable settlement of this conflict. I 
think perhaps more than any one of us, 
he is concerned about the bloodshed and 
the sacrifice of American lives in that 
part of the world, and that he has a very 
strong and clear desire to move the con- 
flict from the battlefield to the negotiat- 
ing table. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I have thought 
about what prevents the other side from 
accepting the invitation to negotiations 
and it seems to me there may be at least 
three factors that explain this unfortu- 
nate situation. 

I think the first factor has been the 
reluctance of the administration to state 
clearly that it is willing to enter into 
direct negotiations with the National 
Liberation Front. 

As the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said, while it is an unpleasant fact, that 
political, group nevertheless controls a 
major portion of the countryside. It is 
an effective political and military force 
in South Vietnam. It is the force that 
has been shooting and killing the Gov- 
ernment troops in South Vietnam. It 
is the force that has been shooting at our 
own men there. So, unpleasant as it may 
be, they represent a power to be dealt 
with and not merely as an appendage to 
Hanoi. 

Second, I think we must state our will- 
ingness to permit that front some share 
in whatever provisional government is 
established. The Saigon government 
has, of course, a voice in this matter too 
as do other interested groups. But we 
must indicate our willingness to have the 
National Liberation Front involved in 
any kind of provisional government that 
is established before elections are held: 

The third factor that I think stands in 
the way of negotiations is that every 
time we have expressed a desire for ne- 
gotiations, we have stepped up the mili- 
tary operations. There have been more 
search and destroy operations, or more 
bombing attacks. Those offensive activ- 
ities are doubtless interpreted by the 
other side as an indication of lack of 
good faith on our side to negotiate. We 
should be able to understand that, be- 
cause various officials in our own Gov- 
ernment have said that the other side 
did not seem to be interested in negotia- 
tions when they have accelerated their 
military activities. 

I wonder if the Senator agrees with 
me that these three factors are pertinent. 
There may be others, but are they not 
factors which make the other side reluc- 
tant to enter negotiations? 

Mr. CLARK. Tagree. We cannot ex- 
pect the other side to come to the ne- 
gotiating table while we are engaging in 
military attacks. 

There is an additional factor involved, 
which I think is important, and I won- 
der if the Senator will agree with me. 
The other side still thinks it is going to 
win. I have been accused of being a 
dove, and in some respects I am. I do 
not think we can permit them to think we 
are tired. I think we must stay to con- 
vince them that we mean what we say. 
I do think we should try to minimize the 
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casualties. But we must remember that 
they think they are going to win, that we 
are not. going to win, that we will get 
tired and that we will get out. 

I would like to point out for the RECORD 
that there is not a single U.S. Senator 
who wants us to get out of Vietnam uni- 
laterally. 

Mr. McGOVERN. I have never rec- 
ommended U.S. withdrawal before an 
honorable settlement and I know of no 
other Senator who has. 

I do not believe either side can win a 
military victory. The cost of a clear- 
cut victory on either side is so high that 
it is beyond any interest that either they 
or we might have. This is not a war in 
which military victory is feasible for 
either side. 

We have enough firepower in Vietnam 
so that we are not going to be pushed 
out. By the same token if we were to 
use that firepower to try to score what 
some call a victory, we would have to kill 
3, 4, or 5 times as many innocent civilians 
as the number of guerrillas that would be 
killed. 

We haye reached what amounts to a 
military stalemate in the war, and that 
leaves no reasonable alternative other 
than a negotiated settlement. 

Mr. CLARK. Does the Senator from 
South Dakota not agree that the Presi- 
dent expressed the point very well yes- 
terday in New York, and that what he 
said there is applicable to us as well as 
to the other side? I quote the President: 

We can live with anger in word as long as 
it is matched with caution in deed. 


Mr. McGOVERN. I believe that is an 
excellent point. It is a more eloquent 
way of stating that old rhyme we used 
to state in childhood: 


Sticks and stones will break my bones but 
names will never hurt me. 


Mr. CLARK. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. McGOVERN. Many times the 
words, particularly those of the Chinese, 
are phrased in much more belligerent 
terms than their actions. 

Mr. CLARK. Iagree. 

* Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, I 
commend the Senator on his excellent 
address. 

Mr. CLARK. -I thank the Senator for 
his intervention. 

Mr. President, I wish to speak for a 
moment about American capability. If 
we go for all-out war we could, of course, 
with our enormous firepower and the 
interjection of several hundred thousand 
additional American ground troops, to- 
gether with a stepping up of our bombing 
in the south, wipe out the Vietcong; but 
we would wipe out South Vietnam with 
it and earn the undying enmity of those 
still living after the assaults had termi- 
nated. 

We could also destroy the economy of 
North Vietnam and kill a good part of 
its population in order to induce sur- 
render. 

If China were to come in as a result 
of all this, we could win a war against 
China. 

In short, to paraphrase the words of 
the well-known poem, it would be indeed 
a famous victory. But what would be 
left afterward? 
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None but madmen would advocate such 
a solution. There are limitations on the 
cost we can pay for total victory. Asa 


civilized nation, there must be some limit 


to the number of people we are willing to 
kill and the amount of havoc we are pre- 
pared to wreak on a fundamentally in- 
nocent and, until recently, friendly peo- 
ple. There are limitations on our war 
capabilities in South Vietnam even short 
of a war with China. Among them, and 
they are important indeed, are, first, the 
number of American coffins our admin- 
istration is prepared to see come home 
while the war is escalated and, second, 
the cost in terms of moving forward with 
our Great Society program, redressing 
the balance of our international pay- 
ments, maintaining our friendly posture 
with the other nations of the world and, 
indeed, our own self-respect. 

In the light of the foregoing, what 
should be American policy? Our pres- 
ent Vietnamese policy has: First, alien- 
ated most of our allies; second, impeded 
the conduct of our overall foreign policy; 
third, spread American military power 
too thin for our own safety; fourth, set 
back, for the foreseeable future, any 
prospect of a detente with Russia; fifth, 
set back the pacification of China and 
the bringing of that country into the 
family of nations; and, sixth, seriously 
damaged our hopes for arms control and 
disarmament. 

On the domestic front, the costs of an 
expanded war will mean abandonment 
of the Great Society program or, in the 
alternative, a substantial increase in Fed- 
eral taxes. Our problems in balancing 
our international payments have been 
substantially increased. So has the 
threat of inflation. There is a danger 
that measures may shortly have to be 
taken to combat inflation which could 
bring an end to the 5 consecutive years 
of prosperity the country has enjoyed. 

And perhaps the most frustrating part 
of the unhappy position in which we find 
ourselves is that no one can be sure 
whether our present policy may not suc- 
ceed before we realize it. It is entirely 
conceivable that the Vietcong, with the 
acquiescence of Hanoi and Peiping, may 
give up tomorrow. Vet I, for one, am un- 
willing to see us put all our chips on that 
possibility. It is true that our opponents 
are not 10 feet tall. It is true that they 
have grave weaknesses. But it is equally 
true that the creeping escalation into 
which our country has been sucked holds 
grave dangers for all Americans if it is 
further pursued. The time has come for 
us to draw up a balance sheet, and look 
at the advantages of further escalation, 
if there are any, as against the costs. 

Before presenting my own view, I 
should like to say a word about the func- 
tion of the Senate. There are Members 
of this body and many outside, both in 
and out of the administration, who be- 
lieve that Senators should remain silent 
in the face of these critical problems lest 
by speaking out we give aid and comfort 
to the enemies of our country. But tome 
this is a primitive and wholly unaccept- 
able view. In our pluralistic and demo- 
eratic society the right of dissent is se- 
cured. Under our Constitution the 
Senate is required to give its advice and 
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consent in matters of foreign policy. In 
my judgment, both the current hearings 
before the Foreign Relations Committee 
and the debate now going on on the floor 
of the Senate provide an important na- 
tional service. In fact, I believe it my 
duty, as well as that of other Senators, 
to speak out on the subject of Vietnam. 

Already the debate has accomplished 
much. We have forced the administra- 
tion to carry out an “agonizing reap- 
praisal,” to borrow an old phrase, of its 
basic assumptions about our involvement 
in Vietnam. We have helped to sharpen 
the issues for the American people. We 
have pinpointed the dangers of following 
the belligerent course advocated by some 
administration leaders as well as some 
highly respected Senators. And in the 
end I hope we shall be successful in 
shaping a new course of action which 
will produce an honorable negotiated 
settlement. 

What, then, should our course be? I 
conclude: 

First. Viewing Vietnam in the light of 
our global commitments and our na- 
tional capabilities, the military realities 
are such that the cost in casualties and 
money of further escalating the war in 
order to crush the enemy, to retake lost 
real estate and to pacify the country are 
too high to be acceptable. 

Second. More and bigger bombing or 
a substantial buildup of American ground 
forces cannot change the military reali- 
ties in our favor without unacceptable 
casualties and the expenditure of billions 
of dollars badly needed elsewhere. The 
forces arrayed against us can be in- 
creased indefinitely. The notion that we 
can achieve a decisive military superior- 
ity in South Vietnam is a dangerous 
fantasy because the adversary land 
powers of Asia, with substantially greater 
military manpower, will not permit us to 
do so except at the cost of entirely de- 
stroying the country and leaving nothing 
but devastation and ruin as the result 
of our efforts. i ; 

Third. The real problem is to achieve 
a settlement consistent with the military 
realities. While efforts are going for- 
ward at the United Nations and else- 
where to bring the shooting to an end, 
we should stay where we are in South 
Vietnam with what we have in terms of 
naval, air, and land power. We should 
increase our forces, our armaments, and 
our financial commitment only to the 
extent necessary to maintain our present 
position. We should require that the 
major burden of any effort to retake 
enemy-held territory should fall on the 
South Vietnamese, not on us. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Pennsylvania yield? 

Mr. CLARK. I am happy to yield to 
my friend from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is probably 
going to say it; therefore, I may be in- 
tervening unnecessarily. As the Sen- 
ator knows, I have not listened to all of 
his speech, but he has favored me with 
the text of it, and I find myself in gen- 
eral accord with it. I am proud to tell 
him this because he and I have agreed 
on major objectives. We have had 
variances of opinion as to how to imple- 
ment the objectives we have in mind. 
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The Senator’s descendants will have 
every reason to be proud of the record 
he is leaving behind today in his speech 
in this historic debate. In my judgment, 
it is a magnificent speech. 

Iam proud to be associated with the 
Senator in the advancement of some of 
our reasons for urging some modifica- 
tion of our Government's policy. 

When the Senator makes the sugges- 
tions that he started to make as to what 
our policy ought to be, this does not 
mean that we are in any way going to 
risk our position in South Vietnam mili- 
tarily. It does not mean that we are 
going to jeopardize the welfare of our 
boys over there. I think it means that 
we are going to save the lives of many of 
them who otherwise would be killed. 

So far as I am concerned, I am proud 
to say that I wholeheartedly support 
General Gavin and his definition of an 
enclave program in South Vietnam. I 
strongly urge my Government to accept 
that program. 

But the point I want to make is that 
we now hold this position, which means 
that the Vietcong cannot takeover. It 
means they cannot succeed in advane- 
ing. Many people get the idea that the 
enclave theory means some kind of re- 
treat or some kind of surrender. That 
is pure nonsense. It does mean that in 
the holding operation we, I think, 
strengthen the possibility of other na- 
tions moving in with an entirely differ- 
ent status and for an entirely different 
purpose—the purpose of peacekeeping; 
the purpose of trying to work out a 
cease-fire; the purpose of trying to work 
out a negotiated settlement, not to be 
carried on under a bilateral arrange- 
ment between the United States and 
South Vietnam, on the one hand, and 
the Vietcong and North Vietnam, on the 
other; but with noncombatants sitting 
at the head of the table, leading the 
parties to an honorable and negotiated 
settlement. That must be the approach, 

I shall stop now. The Senator has 
heard me say this many times. We have 
to play for that period of time when we 
can get multilateral participation in a 
settlement of this problem. It cannot be 
done, in my judgment, under the pro- 
gram that our administration has out- 
lined. 

Mr. CLARK. I quite agree with the 
Senator from Oregon and thank him for 
his helpful intervention. 

I return to a discussion of my third 
point, which is what our course should be 
for the future. I had started to say that 
the real problem is to achieve a settle- 
ment consistent with the military 
realities. 

I believe that from our present military 
position we should give our military com- 
manders complete flexibility to utilize 
their present forces to the maximum ex- 
tent consistent with an acceptable rate 
of casualties; and, in my judgment, such 
an acceptable rate would be very low 
indeed. 

Fifth. In our search for a cease-fire 
and a peaceful settlement we must be 
prepared to deal at the conference table 
with the Vietcong. 

I think it is generally agreed that our 
goal in Vietnam should not be uncondi- 
tional surrender by our opponents. The 
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President has stressed, over and over 
again, that our aim is an honorable 
peace, not total victory. 

But by pretending that the Vietcong 
do not exist—except as a sort of North 
Vietnamese expenditionary force—we 
are, in effect, demanding their uncondi- 
tional surrender. 

True, we are not seeking total victory 
over North Vietnam. It is not our aim to 
invade North Vietnam and occupy Hanoi. 
But this does not change the situation 
in the south. 

It is absurd to contend, as the North 
Vietnamese do, that the National Libera- 
tion Front is the “sole” representative of 
the people of South Vietnam. In order 
to make that assertion a fact, the Viet- 
cong and their allies from the north 
would have to achieve a total victory over 
the Saigon government. This we can 
never permit, either on the battlefield or 
at the conference table. 

But if our position is that the Saigon 
government is the sole representative of 
the South Vietnamese people, then our 
objective must be that the Vietcong lay 
down their arms and submit to the 
Saigon government—in other words, to- 
tal victory for General Ky. There is a 
difference between negotiating a com- 
promise settlement which is not fully ac- 
ceptable to either side, but not unaccept- 
able to either side, and simply negotiat- 
ing about where the Vietcong are to stack 
their arms before heading to the prison 
camp. The first type properly deserves 
to be called a negotiation; the second 
sort is not negotiation at all—it is simply 
settling the details on an unconditional 
surrender. And obviously nobody would 
agree to a so-called negotiation of the 
latter sort unless they were thoroughly 
beaten. 

The one salient point in the Mansfield 
report—in which I understand there is 
general agreement—is that this is an 
“open ended” war. In other words, if 
our goal is to defeat the Vietcong to the 
extent that they are willing to come to 
a conference merely to settle the terms 
of their surrender, then we are in for a 
much larger war, because the other side 
can match us man for man into the 
hundreds of thousands, even without 
Chinese intervention. I hope we all 
appreciate the dangers of a war with 

nd perhaps ultimately with 
Russia—if this escalation should occur. 

However, if our goal is a genuine nego- 
tiation—and not just a negotiated Viet- 
cong surrender—then I think we should 
say so plainly to the other side. Of 
course, we should not reveal our mini- 
mum bargaining position; there is not 
much room left for bargaining if we do 
that. But we should make it plain that 
our objective is not the unconditional 
surrender of the Vietcong, and the best 
way to do that is to make it plain that 
we expect them to come to the bargaining 
table in their own right. So long as 
they are under the impression that we 
expect them to stack arms and surrender, 
one could hardly expect them to take a 
positive view about our “‘peace offensive.” 

If we are really interested in a genuine 
negotiation—and not just a negotiated 
surrender by the Vietcong—what can we 
expect the negotiators to talk about? 
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The answer is simple—setting the condi- 
tions under which the wounds of the 
war can be healed and the people of 
South Vietnam can achieve some meas- 
ure of democracy and self-determination. 
It is essential that we not commit our- 
selves to any specific formula, and that 
we not bar any formula which might 
achieve this result, because the formula 
is what we will be negotiating. 

We should be canvassing—and I hope 
our State Department planners are now 
studying—a variety of alternatives. It 
is likely that some sort of provisional 
government will have to be set up. I 
think it is most important that a defi- 
nite date for the holding of free elections 
be established, that all the negotiating 
parties pledge themselves to guarantee 
the holding of such elections—unlike the 
prior Geneva accords, which the United 
States did not sign—and that a strong 
international force be sent into the coun- 
try to enforce a cease-fire and to assure 
that the election, when held, is as free 
as it can be made. 

The International Control Commission 
from the 1954 accords, made up of India, 
Canada, and Poland, still exists; perhaps 
it could do the job, given a sizable in- 
crease in manpower. Perhaps a new 
all-Asian International Control Com- 
mission should be set up, in which coun- 
tries such as Burma, Malaysia, and the 
Philippines might participate. This is 
obviously a proper subject for negotia- 
tions. 

If a decision should be taken to set up 
a provisional government which would 
have the duty of governing South Viet- 
nam until free elections under interna- 
tional controls are held, obviously one 
of the toughest jobs for the negotiators— 
which would have to include the Saigon 
Government and the Vietcong as well as 
North Vietnam and ourselves—will be 
determining the makeup of the govern- 
ment. Since the establishment of some 
kind of government is an essential pre- 
condition to the holding of free elections, 
there is no way of avoiding the painful 
job of negotiating such a provisional ar- 
rangement. 

It is most vital that we not walk into 
the bargaining session with inflexible at- 
titudes and firm preconditions on this 
point. 

To my regret, I note that a really in- 
flexible position is still held by some 
people high in the administration. It 
may be possible to work out some form 
of international custodial government 
which could run and pacify the country 
until the holding of elections; this might 
be the best way out of the dilemma. 

The negotiators might favor a hybrid 
arrangement for a provisional govern- 
ment with certain key functions—such 
as police, information, and justice—un- 
der temporary international control, and 
with other functions under South Viet- 
namese control. Or they might come 
up with a plan for an all-South Vietnam- 
ese provisional government, with the 
International Control Commission stay- 
ing in the background and merely keep- 
ing the peace and guaranteeing the free- 
dom of the elections, including, of course, 
the freedom to organize for political 
activity and campaign for office. 
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I think we have a right to expect that 
the other side will not take an adamant 
position requiring the exclusion of rep- 

* resentatives of the Saigon Government 
in such a provisional arrangement. But, 
by the same token, I think they have a 
right to expect that we will not prejudge 
their claims for NLF participation. 

So far as I can determine, and I con- 
fess the recent rash of confusing state- 
ments has tended to cloud the atmos- 
phere, this is precisely what President 
Johnson’s position is. 

While he did not deal at any depth 
with the subject in his speech in New 
York last night, yet I think everything 
that I have said is consistent with the 
position he summarized during that talk. 

According to press reports I have seen, 
Press Secretary Moyers has expressly 
declared “that kind of question is one 
that should be decided at the negotiating 
table.” This statement was apparently 
made in response to a request for com- 
ment on the proposal that the United 
States keep the door open to the possi- 
bility of participation by the National 
Liberation Front in any provisional gov- 
ernment which may be set up as a result 
of peace talks before free elections are 
held. 

As one Senator who has long support- 
ed the President’s efforts to achieve an 
honorable negotiated settlement, I am 
quite frankly grateful to the White House 
for this much needed clarification. I hope 
the President will seize every opportunity 
to bring this message home, and help to 
dispel the confusion which exists both 
here in the United States, and in Hanoi, 
about our aims. For I am one of those 
who continue to hope that when the 
Vietcong and the North Vietnamese have 
become convinced of our desire to achieve 
a settlement which is honorable without 
being unrealistic, the negotiations for 
which we have sought so long can begin. 

I close my remarks with the hope that 
the President and his principal military 
and civilian advisers will give prayerful 
thought to the point of view which I 
have expressed this afternoon, and will 
refrain from further escalating the war 
in what, in my judgment, would be a 
vain effort to achieve that most elusive 
of objectives, military victory. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that there may be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks a series of 
editorials, columns, and comments by 
the editors of the New York Times, Mr. 
James Reston, Mr. Joseph Kraft, Mr. 
Walter Lippmann, and Mr. Max Frankel, 
from which documents I have drawn 
much of the inspiration for this speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

(See exhibit 4.) 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. CLARE. I vield. 

Mr. CHURCH. Mr. President, I have 
listened to the address of the Senator 
this afternoon with attention and with 
admiration. He continues to display in- 
dependence of thought. 

I believe that he has made a most con- 
structive contribution to the continuing 
dialog on Vietnam. 
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I commend him very strongly for the 
forthright and courageous address he 
has given this afternoon. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I thank 
my friend for his kind words. As he 
knows, he and I have stood pretty much 
together in this matter over the last sev- 
eral months. 

Mr. CHURCH. I especially congratu- 
late the Senator for his determination to 
advance the discussion in a dispassionate 
way, since we are searching for light in- 
stead of heat. This is obviously the need 
of the moment if our country’s best in- 
terests are to be served. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, I yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I understand the views of the Sen- 
ator from Pennsylvania and he under- 
stands mine. However, I disagree with 
the views of the Senator. 

I ask the Senator what his judgment 
is concerning the legality of the position 
of the United States. Is the Senator 
one of those who believe that this Na- 
tion at present does not have the power 
to put troops there, that the authoriza- 
tion given the President in August is not 
sufficiently broad to empower the Presi- 
dent to put those troops there, or that 
we are in violation of our United Na- 
tions Charter and treaty commitment? 

Mr. CLARK. I have mixed views about 
that. I really have not attempted to firm 
up any definitive view. This is a rather 
secondary matter. 

I do not believe that the Tonkin Gulf 
resolution added a single thing to the 
powers that the President had as Com- 
mander in Chief. 

I do not think the repeal of that reso- 
lution or its modification would take 
away any of the powers which he had. 
Yet, from a purely legalistic point of 
view, I believe that a very good case can 
be made for the position that we find 
ourselves in a state of war, an obvious 
war, without that war having been de- 
clared by Congress as the Constitution 
requires. But I do not want to get legal- 
istic about it because there are very many 
reasons, with many of which I sympa- 
thize, why it did not seem either feasible 
or wise to come to Congress to request a 
declaration of war. 

The whole character of war has 
changed since our Constitution was 
framed. When we deal with so-called 
wars of national liberation, subversion, 
and sabotage, I am not at all sure that 
the strict constitutional requirement— 
which I believe has been violated—should 
nonetheless prevail. 

With respect to the SEATO Treaty, 
only recently stressed by the Secretary of 
State, I do not believe that we have any 
obligation under that treaty to commit 
200,000 men to the jungles of South Viet- 
nam. On the other hand, I agree that we 
have the right. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am sure I 
agree at least in part with what the 
Senator has said here. 

When President Eisenhower occupied 
the White House and John Foster Dulles 
was urging us to vote for a Near East or 
Middle East resolution, this Senator in- 
sisted that the President had the right 
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to send troops to the Near East in the 
absence of any declaration by Congress. 

It was the judgment of the Senator 
from Louisiana at that time that the 
necessity and wisdom of the President in 
sending the troops would be best declared 
after the event occurred, or after the 
provocation occurred, rather than in ad- 
vance. 

Mr. CLARK. The Senator could make 
a very good case for that, and I would 
not necessarily quarrel with him. How- 
ever, trying to put oneself in the position 
of the President of the United States, one 
would be very reluctant to take massive 
military action without reassuring him- 
self that the Congress was not going to 
shoot him down from behind. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We fought 
the Korean war that way, though, as the 
Senator very well knows. 

Mr. CLARK. Yes; we did. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Presi- 
dent declared that such was our duty un- 
der the United Nations Treaty, and put 
troops in there, and Senator Taft of Ohio 
repeatedly criticized the President for 
not coming to Congress and seeking a 
resolution. We fought that war to a con- 
clusion, such as it was, on that basis. 

Mr. CLARK. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. There have 
been 125 times, at least, if not more, 
when Presidents have undertaken to put 
the Armed Forces into action, either in 
defense of a position or to take a posi- 
tion, without a declaration of war. 

The Constitution says that Congress 
shall declare war, but it does not deny 
the President, as the Commander in 
Chief, the right to put the Armed Forces 
of the United States into action prior 
to a declaration of war. 

In this case, the President of the 
United States, recalling the Korean sit- 
uation and Senator Taft’s criticism of 
what happened, came and asked Con- 
gress for approval of what he had done; 
and those of us who voted on it—that is, 
many of us—clearly understood the 
meaning of those last words, which said 
that he would take whatever steps were 
necessary to prevent further aggression. 

My thought at that time, as the Senate 
was voting on it, was that we could ex- 
pect that the North Vietnamese might 
react violently to our response to their 
attack in the Tonkin Gulf, and that if 
that should happen, we proposed to 
counter whatever they would do there- 
after; and it was my belief that when 
we sent troops down there, the President 
had the necessary authorization. 

The Senator, of course, is familiar with 
Article 51 of the United Nations Charter, 
the so-called Vandenberg proposal, 
which says that nothing in the United 
Nations Charter would impair the right 
of any nation to act in individual or 
collective self-defense. 

Inasmuch as we had a treaty, we cer- 
tainly had the right to construe that 
treaty—as we did with the August res- 
olution last year—as requiring us to act 
to meet aggression. 

In view of that, it would seem to this 
Senator, just as it seemed to the Amer- 
ican Bar Association by a unanimous 
vote—I think it was 279 to 0—that we 
had a treaty obligation, and we had an 
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act of Congress telling the President that 
“We think the treaty obligation is in- 
volved here, we have been attacked, we 
have struck back, we have anticipated 
further aggression,” and we authorized 
the President to take whatever steps he 
deemed necessary to meet further ag- 
gression. 

While I appreciate the Senator’s argu- 
ment, in the last analysis, it would seem 
to me that it would be the President, 
in compliance with that resolution, who 
would determine what he thought was 
necessary to meet that aggression, not 
the Congress, because the resolution ex- 
plicitly states he should take the steps he 
aa necessary to meet the aggres- 

on. 

Mr. CLARK. I do not wish to become 
involved in an argument with the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana, because I think he 
can make a pretty good legal argument; 
in fact, he has just done so. I know 
that my friend the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse] does not agree with him, 
and perhaps he will speak up in a 
moment. 

But to me, the problem involved here 
is not the right of what the President 
did; it is the wisdom. We have a right 
to do a great many things which are not 
very wise. 

It is in this area that, with deep re- 
luctance, I find myself in some disagree- 
ment with what has been done. But I 
say again, as I said earlier in my speech 
I hope we are on the way to correct that 
situation. 

I have put in the Recorp the Presi- 
dent’s speech in New York last night. I 
do not agree with the 10th point, about 
whether what we are doing there is 
worthwhile, but I think the rest of it was 
a temporate statement of a position 
which is opposed to escalation, and 
shows determination that we will not 
be thrown out; and I am in accord with 
that. 

Mr. President, I yield the floor. 

EXHIBIT 1 
THE 1965 DESERTIONS UP IN SAIGON Forces— 
Toran Is Pur Asove 96,000—U.S. Ams 
CONCERNED 
(By Neil Sheehan) 

SarcoN, February 23.—About 96,000 men 
deserted from the South Vietnamese armed 
forces last year, a total equivalent to nearly 
half of the American force that has been 
committed to the defense of this country. 

Actually, the figure reported by the South 
Vietnamese Government was higher, but in- 
formed sources said it did not take into ac- 
count the fact that some of the deserters had 
later reenlisted. In addition, the figures are 
considered less than completely accurate be- 
cause of the crude administrative procedures 
of the armed forces. 

Nevertheless, the sources said, U.S. mili- 
tary officials consider the desertion rate very 
high and are deeply concerned about it. 

Total desertions for 1965 were put at 
113,000. Of these, 47,000 were from the regu- 
lar armed forces—army, navy, and air force— 
and 17,000 were from the regional forces, 
equivalent of the U.S. National Guard; 49,000 
were from the popular forces, or local militia. 

The sources could offer no specific reasons 
for the high rate of Government desertions 
other than the intensification of the fighting 
and a general war weariness that has over- 
taken the country. 

Most of the men who desert, the sources 
said, do so either while still in training 
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camps or while moving to their first assign- 
ments. 

Figures were not available for desertions 
during 1964, but it was understood that they 
had been substantially below the 1965 
figures. 

Desertions from the regular armed forces 
nearly doubled during the last year, reaching 
about 14 percent of their total strength. 
Desertions from the 270,000-man army. 
which forms the great bulk of the regular 
armed forces, showed a gradual increase dur- 
ing the year. They ran near 18 percent of 
total strength in December. 

The armed forces discharged 48,000 men 
for various reasons in 1965 and’ suffered 
13,000 killed, 23,000 wounded, and 6,000 miss- 
ing in action or captured. 


OVERALL FORCE INCREASES 


Despite the high desertions and other 
losses, the Government relied on intensive 
recruiting, more stringent conscription 
methods and the return of wounded to duty 
to increase the overall strength of the Armed 
Forces from 510,000 men in December 1964, 
to 571,000 in December 1965. 

The regular Armed Forces, for example, in- 
ducted 114,000 men during the year—77,000 
volunteers and 37,000 conscripts. 

Most of the deserters were men who had 
originally volunteered for service. The re- 
gional forces and popular forces—two militia 
units heavily affected—are composed entire- 
ly of volunteers. A majority of men in the 
regular Armed Forces also enlisted. 

Most deserters, qualified sources suggest, 
do not defect to the Vietcong, but return to 
their homes in the villages, go into hiding 
or drift into the cities to look for civilian 
jobs. 

Vietcong defections to the Government 
during 1965 totaled about 11,000. No esti- 
mates are available for guerrillas who de- 
serted from Communist units and did not re- 
port to Government authorities, but the 
number is believed to equal only a fraction 
of the desertions from the Government 
Armed Forces because the Vietcong usually 
exercise tighter control over their areas. 


FOE STILL OUTNUMBERED 


Although Government forces still outnum- 
ber the enemy by more than 2 to 1, the Viet- 
cong have shown an ability to increase their 
Overall strength more quickly than the Gov- 
ernment. The total enemy force increased 
in the last year from 103,000 at the begin- 
ning of 1965 to 230,000 in December, 

About 20,000 ‘troops were North Viet- 
namese regulars who had infiltrated the 
south since last winter. About 40,000 more 
are political and administrative workers who 
do little fighting. 

In another report made available here to- 
day, a U.S. military spokesman said that in 
the week that ended Saturday, 83 American 
servicemen were killed in South Vietnam, 
354 wounded and 4 reported missing in ac- 
tion, Twelve South Koreans and Australians 
were also killed, 17 wounded and 1 reported 
missin: . 


g. ; 
In the same period, 197 South Vietnamese 
troops were killed. 
The Vietcong guerrillas suffered 1, 357 dead 
and 122 captured, according to the. spokes- 
man, y 


EXHIBIT 2 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 24, 
1966] 
TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S REMARKS IN THE 
FREEDOM Awarps 

Twenty-five years ago—to a world dark- 
ened by war—President Franklin Roosevelt 
described the four freedoms of mankind: 

Freedom of speech and expression. 

Freedom of every person to worship God 
in his own way. 

Freedom from want. 

Freedom from fear. 
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Franklin Roosevelt knew that these free- 
doms could not be the province of one peo- 
ple alone. He called on his countrymen to 
assist those who endured the tyrant’s bombs 
and suffered his oppression. 

He called for courage—for generosity—for 
resolution in the face of terror. He said 
that: 

“Freedom means the supremacy of human 
rights everywhere. Our support goes to those 
who struggle to gain those rights—or keep 
them,” 

Wendell Willkie—Franklin Roosevelt’s op- 
ponent in the campaign of 1940—shared his 
belief that freedom could not be founded 
only on American shores or only for those 
whose skin is white, “Freedom is an indi- 
visible word,” he said. “If we want to enjoy 
it, and fight for it, we must be prepared to 
extend it to everyone, whether they are rich 
or poor, whether they agree with us or not, 
no matter what their race or the color of 
their skin.” 

That was Republican policy 25 years ago. 
It was Democratic policy 25 years ago. It is 
American policy tonight. 

How well have we done in our time in 
making the four freedoms real for our peo- 
ple, and for the people of the world? 

Here in America we accord every man the 

right to worship as he wills. I believe. we 
are more tolerant of religious or sectional 
differences than we were a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The majority of our people be- 
lieve that a qualified man or woman—of any 
race—any religion—any sectfon—could hold 
any office in the land. This was not so clear 
in 1940. 

We are committed, now—however great the 
trial and tension—to protecting the right of 
free expression and peaceful dissent. We 
have learned to despise the witch hunt—the 
unprincipled harassment of a man’s integrity 
and his right to be different. We have gained 
in tolerance—and I am determined to use 
the high office I hold to protect and encour- 
age that tolerance. 

I do not mean to say that I will remain 
altogether silent on the critical issues of our 
day. For just as strongly as I believe in 
other men’s freedom to disagree, so do I be- 
lieve in the President's freedom to persuade. 
Let me assure you that I will do everything 
in my power to defend both. 


AMERICAN RECORD 


Twenty-five years ago freedom from want” 
had the ring of urgency for our people. The 
unemployment rate stood at 14% percent. 
Millions of Americans had spent the last 
decade in the breadlines or on farms where 
the winds howled away any chance for a de- 
cent life. 

Tonight there are still millions whose pov- 

erty haunts our conscience, There are still 
fathers without jobs and children without 
hope. 
Yet for the vast majority of Americans, 
these are times when the hand of plenty has 
replaced the grip of want. For the first time 
in almost 9 years, the unemployment rate 
has fallen to 4 percent. 

This liberation from’ want—for which we 
thank God—is a testimony to the enduring 
vitality of our competitive economy. 

It is a testimony also to an enlightened 
public policy, established by Franklin Roose- 
velt and strengthened by every administra- 
tion since his death. 

That policy has freed Americans for more 
hopeful, more productive lives. 

It has relieved their fears of growing old 
by social security and medicare. 

It has inspired them with hope for their 
children—by: aid to elementary and higher 
education, 

It has helped to create economic oppor- 
tunity—by enlightened fiscal policies. 

It has granted to millions, born into hope- 
less deprivation, the chance of a new start in 
life—by public works, private incentive, and 
poverty programs. 
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For the Negro American, it nas opened the 
door—after centuries of enslavement and 
discrimination—to the blessings America 
offers to those willing and able to earn them. 

Thus we address the spirit of Franklin 
Roosevelt, 25 years after his message to 
America and the world, with confidence and 
with an unflagging determination. We have 
served his vision of the four freedoms essen- 
bese to mankind—here in America, 

DENIED ELSEWHERE 

Yet we know he did not speak only for 
America. We know that the four freedoms 
are not secure in America when they are vio- 
lently denied elsewhere in the world. 

We know, too, that it requires more than 
speeches to resist the international enemies 
of freedom. We know that men respond to 
deeds when they are deaf to words. Even 
the precious word “freedom” may become 
empty to those without the means to use it. 

For what does freedom mean when famine 
chokes the land; when new millions crowd 
upon already strained resources; when nar- 
row privilege is entrenched behind law and 
custom; when all conspires to teach men that 
ay. cannot change the conditions of their 
ives? 

I do not need to tell you how five admin- 
istrations have labored to give real meaning 
to freedom—in a world where it is often 
merely a phrase that conceals oppression and 
neglect, 

Men in this room—men throughout 
America—have given their skills and treas- 
ure to that work. You have warned our peo- 
ple how insatiable is aggression—and how 
it thrives on human misery. 

You have carried the word—that without 
the sense that they can change the condi- 
tions of their lives, nothing can avail the 
oppressed of this earth—neither good will, 
nor national sovereignty, hor massive grants 
of aid from their more fortunate brothers. 

You have known, too, that men who be- 
lieve they can change their destinies will 
change them. 

Armed with that belief, they will be wil- 
ling—yes, eager—to make the sacrifices that 
freedom demands. They will be anxious to 
shoulder the responsibilities that are in- 
separably bound to freedom. 

They will be able to look beyond the four 
essential freedoms: 

To the freedom to learn, to master new 
skills, to acquaint themselves with the lore 
of man and nature. 

To the freedom to grow, to become the 
best that is within them to become, to cast 
off the yoke of discrimination and disease. 

To the freedom to hope, and to build on 
that hope, lives of integrity and well-being. 

This is what our struggle in Vietnam is 
about. This is what our struggle for equal 
rights in this country is about, 

We seek to create that climate—at home 
and abroad—where unlettered men can 
learn, where deprived children can grow, 
where hopeless millions can be inspired to 
change the terms of their existence for the 
better. 

_THREAT OF TERROR 

The climate cannot be created where ter- 
ror fills the air. 

Children cannot learn—men cannot earn 
their bread—women cannot heal the sick— 
where the night of violence has blotted out 
the sun. 

Whether in the cities and hamlets of Viet- 
nam, or in the ghettoes of our own cities, 
the struggle is the same. It is to end the 
violence against the human mind and body— 
so that the work of peace may be done, and 
the fruits of freedom won. 

We are pitting the resources of the law— 
of education and training—of our vision and 
our compassion—against that violence, here 
at home. And we shall end it—in our time. 

On the other side of the earth, we are no 
less committed to ending violence against 
men who are struggling to be free. 
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It is about that commitment that I wish 
to speak now. 

Tonight, in Vietnam, more than 200,000 
young Americans fight for freedom. Tonight 
our people are determined that these men 
shall have whatever help they need and that 
their cause—which is our cause—shall be 
sustained. 

But in these last days there have been 
questions about what we are doing in Viet- 
nam, and these questions have been an- 
swered loudly and clearly for every citizen 
to see and hear. The strength of America 
can never be sapped by discussion—and we 
have no better or stronger tradition than 
open debate in hours of danger. We believe, 
with Macaulay, that men are never so likely 
to settle a question rightly as when they 
discuss it freely. 

We are united in our commitment to free 
discussion. So also we are united in our 
determination that no foe anywhere should 
mistake our arguments for indecision—or 
our debates for weakness. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


What are the questions that are still be- 
ing asked? 

First, some ask if this is a war for un- 
limited objectives. The answer is plain: It 
is No.“ Our purpose in Vietnam is to 
prevent the success of aggression. It is not 
conquest; it is not empire; it is not foreign 
bases; it is not domination. 

It is to prevent the forceful conquest of 
South Vietnam by North Vietnam. 

Second, some ask if we are caught in a 
blind escalation of force that is pulling us 
headlong toward a wider war that no one 
wants. The answer—again—is “No.” We 
are using that force—and only that force 
necessary to stop the aggression. Our fight- 
ing men are in Vietnam because tens of 
thousands of invaders came South before 
them, Our numbers have increased—be- 
cause the aggression of others has increased. 
The high hopes of the aggressor have been 
dimmed, and the tide of the battle has 
turned. Our measured use of force must be 
continued. But this is prudent firmness 
under careful control. There is not, and 
there will not be, a mindless escalation. 

Third, others ask if our fighting men are 
to be denied the help they need. The an- 
swer is again, and will be, a resounding “No.” 
Our great Military Establishment has moved 
200,000 men across 10,000 miles since last 
spring. 

These men have, and will have, what they 
need to fight the aggressor. They have al- 
ready performed miracles in combat. The 
men behind them have worked miracles of 
supply—building new ports, transporting 
new equipment, opening new roads. 

The American forces of freedom are strong 
today in South Vietnam. And we will keep 
them so. They are led by a brilliant and re- 
sourceful commander—Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland. He knows the needs of war 
and he supports the works of peace. When 
he asks for more Americans to help the men 
he has, his requests will be immediately 
studied, and, as I promised last July, his 
needs will be met. 

Fourth, some ask if our men go alone to 
Vietnam—if we alone respect our great com- 
mitment in the Southeast Asia Treaty. Still 
again the answer is “No.” We have seven 
allies in SEATO and five of them are giving 
vital support, each with his own strength 
and in his own way, to the cause of free- 
dom in southeast Asia. 

Fifth, some ask about the risk of wider 
war—perhaps against the vast land armies of 
Red China. And again the answer is “No,” 
never by any act of ours—and not if there 
is any reason left behind the wild words from 
Peiping. 

We have threatened no one—and we will 
not. 

We seek the end of no regime —and we will 
not. 
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Our purpose is solely to defend against ag- 
gression. To any armed attack, we will reply. 
We have measured the strength—and the 
weakness—of others, and we know our own. 
We observe in ourselves—and we applaud in 
others—a careful restraint in action. We 
can live with anger in word as long as it is 
matched by caution in deed. 

Sixth, men ask if we rely on guns alone. 
Still again the answer is “No.” From our 
Honolulu meeting, from the clear pledge 


which joins us with our allies in Saigon, 


there has emerged a common dedication to 
the peaceful progress of the people of Viet- 
nam—to schools for their children, to care 
for their health, to hope and bounty for 
their land. 

The Vice President returned today from his 
constructive and highly successful visit to 
Saigon and other capitals, and he tells me 
that he and Ambassador Lodge have found a 
new conviction and purpose in South Viet- 
nam—for the battle against want and in- 
justice as well as the battle against ag- 
gression. 

So the pledge of Honolulu will be kept, 
and the pledge of Baltimore stands open— 
to help the men of the North when they 
have the wisdom to be ready. 

We Americans must understand how 
fundamental is the meaning of this second 
war—the war on want. I talked on my farm 
last fall with Secretary Freeman, and in my 
office last week with Secretary Gardner— 
making, over and over again, the same cen- 
tral point: The breeding ground of war is 
human misery. If we are not to fight for- 
ever in faraway places—in Europe, or the 
Far Pacific, or the jungles of Africa, or the 
suburbs of Santo Domingo, then we must 
learn to get at the roots of violence. As a 
nation, we must magnify our struggle 
against world hunger and illiteracy and 
disease. We must bring hope to men whose 
lives now end at twoscore or less. Without 
that hope—without progress in this war on 
want—we will be called to fight again and 
again, as we must today. 

Seventh, men ask who has a right to rule 
in South Vietnam. Our answer there is what 
it has been here for 200 years: The people 
must have this right—the South Vietnamese 
people—and no one else. Washington will 
not impose upon the people of South Viet- 
nam a government not of their choice. 
Hanoi shall not impose upon the people of 
South Vietnam a government not of their 
choice. We will insist for ourselves on what 
we require from Hanoi: respect for the prin- 
ciple of government by the consent of the 
governed. We stand for self-determina- 
tion—for free elections—and we will honor 
their result. 

Eighth, men ask if we are neglecting any 
hopeful chance of peace. And the answer 
is “No.” A great servant of peace, Secretary 
Rusk, has sent the message of peace on 
every wire and by every hand to every con- 
tinent. A great pleader for peace, Arthur 
Goldberg, has worked at home and abroad 
in this same cause. Their undiscouraged 
efforts will continue. How much wiser it 
would have been, how much more compas- 
sionate toward its own people, if Hanoi had 
come to the bargaining table at the close 
of the year. Then the 7,000 Communist 
troops who have died in battle since January 
1—and the many thousands who have 
been wounded in that same period—could 
have lived at peace with their fellow men. 
Today—as then—Hanoi has the opportunity 
to end the increasing toll the war is taking 
on those under its command. 

Ninth, some ask how long we must bear 
this burden. To that question—in all hon- 
esty—I can give no answer tonight. During 
the Battle of Britain when that nation stood 
alone in 1940, Winston Ghurchill gave no 
answer to that question. When the forces 
of freedom were driven from the Philippines, 
President Roosevelt could not and did not 
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name the date we would return. If the 
aggressor persists in Vietnam, the struggle 
may be long. Our men in battle know and 
accept this hard fact. We who are at home 
can do as much. There is no computer that 
can tell the hour and day of peace, but we 
do know that it will come only to the stead- 
fast—never to the weak in heart. 

Tenth, and finally, men ask if it is worth 
it. I think you know the answer. It is the 
answer that Americans have given for a 
quarter of a century, wherever American 
strength has been pledged to prevent ag- 
gression. The contest in Vietnam is con- 
fused and hard, and many of its forms are 
new. Yet our purpose and policy are un- 
changed. 

Our men in Vietnam are there to keep a 
promise made 12 years ago. The Southeast 
Asia Treaty promised—as Secretary John 
Foster Dulles said for the United States— 
“that an attack upon the treaty area would 
occasion a reaction so united, so strong, and 
so well placed that the aggressor would lose 
more than it could hope to gain.” But we 
keep more than a specific treaty promise in 
Vietnam. We keep the faith for freedom. 

PRESIDENTS’ PLEDGES 

Four Presidents have pledged to keep that 
faith. 

The first was Franklin D, Roosevelt, in his 
state of the Union message 25 years ago, He 
said: “* * * we are committed to the propo- 
sition that principles of morality and consid- 
erations for our own security will never per- 
mit us to acquiesce in a peace dictated by 
aggressors and sponsored by appeasers. We 
know that enduring peace cannot be bought 
at the cost of other people’s freedom.” 

The second was Harry S. Truman, in 1947, 
at a historic turning point in the history of 
guerrilla warfare—and of Greece and Turkey 
and the United States. These were his 
words: 

“I believe that it must be the policy of the 
United States to support free peoples who 
are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

“I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their own 
way.” 

The third was Dwight D. Eisenhower, in his 
first inaugural address. He promised this: 
“Realizing that common sense and common 
decency alike dictate the futility of appease- 
ment, we shall never try to placate an ag- 
gressor by the false and wicked bargain of 
trading honor for security. Americans, in- 
deed, all freemen, remember that in the 
final choice a soldier’s pack is not so heavy 
a burden as a prisoner’s chains.” 

And then 5 years ago, John F. Kennedy, on 
the cold bright noon of his first. day in office, 
proclaimed: 

“Let the word go forth from this time and 
place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch 
has been passed to a new generation of 
Americans—born in this century, tempered 
by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter 
peace, proud of our ancient heritage—and 
unwilling to witness or permit the slow un- 
doing of those human rights to which this 
Nation has always been committed, and to 
which we are committed today at home and 
around the world. 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and the success of liberty.” 

This is the American tradition. Built in 
free discussion, proven on a hundred battle- 
fields, rewarded by a progress at home that 
has no match in history, it beckons us for- 
ward now to the work of peace in Vietnam. 

We will build freedom while we fight, and 
we will seek peace every day by every hon- 
orable means. But we will persevere along 
the high hard road of freedom. We are too 
old to be foolhardy and too young to be 
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tired—too strong for fear and too deter- 
mined for retreat. 

Each evening when I retire, I take up— 
from a bedside table—reports from the bat- 
tlefront and from the capitals of the world. 
They tell me how our men have fared that 
day in the hills and valleys of Vietnam. They 
tell me what hope there seems to be that 
the message of peace will be heard, and this 
tragic war ended. 

I read of individual acts of heroism—of 
dedicated men and women whose valor 
matches that of any generation that has 
gone before. I read of men risking their 
lives to save others—of men giving their lives 
for freedom. 

Always among these reports are a few 
letters from the men themselves. 

If there is doubt amiong some here at home 
about our purposes in Vietnam, I do not find 
it reflected in these letters. Our soldiers, our 
marines, our airmen, our sailors, know why 
they are in Vietnam. They know—as five 
Presidents have known—how inseparably 
bound together are America’s freedom and 
the freedom of her friends in the world. 

Tonight I ask each citizen to join me—in 
the homes and meeting places our men are 
fighting to keep free from oppression—in a 
prayer for their safety. 

I ask you to join me in a pledge to the 
cause for which they fight—the cause of 
human freedom. 

I ask you for your help—for your under- 
standing and your commitment—so that this 
united people may show forth to the world 
that America has not ended the only struggle 
worthy of man’s unceasing sacrifice—the 
struggle to be free. 


EXHIBIT 3 
Tue Tactics or A TRUCE 
(By Jack D. Forbes) 


To one degree or another all the parties 
engaged in the Vietnamese civil war profess 
a desire for peace, and yet the war continues. 
In part this is because no peace proposals 
made by either side have thus far included 
guarantees to protect the interests of all 
participants. The North Vietnamese and 
the National Liberation Front appear to de- 
sire conditions very unfavorable to the 
Saigon junta and the United States, while 
the latter groups appear intent upon the 
annihilation or disappearance of the NLF. 
No peace can be arranged until conditions 
are set forth which recognize the interests 
of all Vietnamese factions, including tribal 
groups, Buddhists, and neutralists. 

In making any peace proposal, it must be 
assumed that all parties truly desire an end 
to hostilities, providing only that their rela- 
tive positions of strength are not diminished 
by the immediate postwar stage of develop- 
ments. Any serious peace proposal must 
realistically respect that condition. 

The first step in any move toward peace 
would be the recognition by the United 
States that the Vietnamese war is a civil 
war, that the several most interested partic- 
ipants—NLF, Buddhists, tribesmen, neutral- 
ists, Saigon junta leaders, North Vietnamese, 
Catholics, et al—deserve recognition as le- 
gitimately concerned groups and that no 
one of these parties can pretend to speak 
for the South Vietnamese or the Vietnamese 
as a whole. The United States must also 
face the quite obvious fact that the Saigon 
junta has no claim to call itself a legitimate 
government, being merely the end result of 
numerous unconstitutional seizures of 
power. It has no more claim to represent 
the South Vietnamese people than does the 
NLF or FULRO (the tribal alliance). In 
brief, there is no government in South Viet- 
nam, but rather several factions engaged in 
a military-political struggle. And the 
United States must admit that it is the only 
significant non-Vietnamese participant in 
the civil war and that if it were not for the 
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U.S. intervention the war would doubtless 
involve only Vietnamese. 

Any serious peace proposal must, I be- 
lieve, rest upon the following principles: (1) 
that a cease-fire must be arranged as a pre- 
condition for real negotiations under United 
Nations supervision; (2) that only the 
United Nations can properly supervise the 
transition to peace; (3) that South Vietnam 
will have to be under international control 
for a number of years to prevent a resump- 
tion of the civil war or the seizure of power 
by one faction; and (4) that all interested 
parties must not only be involved in the 
peace negotiations but must be provided 
with face-saving arrangements which will 
give all groups the opportunity for claiming 
@ moral if not a military victory. I believe 
that the following proposal meets these con- 
ditions. 

A cease fire should immediately be ar- 
ranged, on the basis of existing “fronts,” no 
matter how complicated the boundaries may 
be. Second, all military units in South Viet- 
nam should be immediately placed under 
United Nations command and all non-Viet- 
namese (principally United States) and 
North Vietnamese troops should be with- 
drawn under United Nations supervision ac- 
cording to a carefully arranged schedule. 

At the same time that United States, North 
Vietnamese, Australian and South Korean 
troops are evacuated, equivalent numbers of 
United Nations units, derived from neutral- 
ist or nonalined nations, should be intro- 
duced, Once all foreign and North Viet- 
namese troops have been replaced, a coali- 
tion government should be created, repre- 
senting all factions, including tribal groups 
and non-Vietnamese minorities. As soon as 
conditions are appropriate, within perhaps 
6 months, free elections should be held un- 
der the close supervision of United Nations 
authorities. Proportional representation for 
ali parties and factions should be guaran- 
teed, so as to insure the participation of all 
groups. 

The United Nations forces should remain 
in South Vietnam for a period of at least 5 
years subsequent to the first free elections 
and at least 1 year after the second free elec? 
tions in order to guarantee that no powerful 
faction violates constitutional guarantees 
in the interim. Such a United Nations 
presence should also guarantee full freedom 
of speech and political activity. 

During the 5-year (minimum) period of 
United Nations supervision, the armed forces 
of all South Vietnamese factions should be 
demobilized and replaced by a minimum- 
sized police force under civilian control. 
Likewise, the Mekong River project (or a 
similar scheme of economic development) 
should be implemented. The United States 
should—as it easily can—bear much of the 
cost of both the U.N. operation and the Me- 
kong project. 

Such a procedure as proposed above would, 
I believe, provide adequate protection for all 
factional interests. It would avoid further 
bloodshed and allow the South Vietnamese 
time in which to determine their own des- 
tiny. It would make full use of the United 
Nations, the only agency designed to settle 
a conflict such as exists in Vietnam. Finally, 
it would set a precedent for United Nations 
interim control of contested regions which 
might well be useful in Laos, Korea, Ger- 
many, and elsewhere. 


EXHIBIT 4 
[From the New York Times, Feb, 18, 1966] 
“Bur ’Twas A Famous VICTORY” 
General Wheeler, Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, told two groups of Senators 
that “in the long term, we can achieve mili- 
tary victory” in Vietnam. But President 
Johnson has said: “We know, as our adver- 
saries should also know, that there is no 
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purely military solution in sight for elther 
side.” 

It is being asked here and abroad: What 
is American policy? The American military 
men, on the whole, believe that the United 
States can and should achieve what they 
call a victory in Vietnam. The aim, as Pres- 
ident Johnson has usually—but not always— 
expressed it, is that of a limited war proving 
that the United States cannot and will not 
be driven from South Vietnam. However, 
Secretary McNamara says he knows of no 
military expert in the De ent of De- 
fense who supports the “enclave,” or limited 
strategy, concept; and after hearing Gen. 
Maxwell Taylor’s testimony yesterday, Sena- 
tor FULBRIGHT concluded that present U.S. 
policy “logically leads to unconditional sur- 
render” and “to unlimited commitment.” 

The war cannot be won on the military 
front, and it is deceptive to let Americans 
and South Vietnamese believe that it can. 
Of course, the United States has the man- 
power and the firepower to destroy the Viet- 
cong—but only by destroying all of South 
Vietnam in the process. 

A “victory” that kills a few hundred Viet- 
cong and at the same time destroys whole 
fertile valleys with their crops, their pitiful 
villages and huts and many of their inno- 
cent men, women, and children, is not going 
to “win” the war in Vietnam for anybody. 
Yet, as the Times correspondent Neil Shee- 
han showed in a vivid description, this is 
exactly what happened in Binhdinh Prov- 
ince in the recent massive allied sweep. 

No one wins in such a victory. Everybody 
loses. Multiply the experience of Binhdinh 
Province a hundred times; spread it over 
all of South and North Vietnam, and what 
will the United States then proudly show to 
the world and to history? “A famous 
victory"? 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 20, 1966] 
WASHINGTON: THE RUSK DOCTRINE 
(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, February 19.—Secretary of 
State Rusk has put a grim doctrine before 
the people of this country. He was a re- 
sponsive and forthright witness before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee and it 
is important that we understand what he 
thinks our duties and responsibilities are 
in the world. 

First, in Vietnam, we are to commit to 
the battle whatever is necessary to end the 
aggression and bring about the freedom and 
security of South Vietnam. 

What this means, he conceded, depends 
primarily on what the enemy commits (the 
Chinese committed 1 million men to the 
battle in Korea). He would not say there 
was no limit to the men and material the 
United States would send to Vietnam, but 
he stuck to his proposition that we would 
maintain military superiority there no mat- 
ter how long it took to stop the fighting. 


RUSK’'S OBJECTIVE 


This objective, it should be noted, was not 
made conditional on what the South Viet- 
namese or any of the other allies contributed 
to the fighting. There is no longer much 
talk here of victory depending primarily on 
the South Vietnamese Army. Mr. Rusk 
discussed the freedom of South Vietnam as 
a vital American interest, essential to our 
own security and critical to all the other 
security commitments we have taken to 
over 40 other countries. This is a formidable 
doctrine. 

Second, the Secretary of State gave an in- 
teresting interpretation of America’s obliga- 
tions as a member of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization. In the event of armed 
aggression against the territory covered by 
that treaty, he said, America’s obligation to 
oppose the aggression did not depend on all 
the members ing to oppose it, but it 
was America’s duty to do so regardless of 
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what the others did (which in Vietnam is 
very little). 
THE AMERICAN COMMITMENTS 

This did not mean, Secretary Rusk re- 
marked, that the United States was obligat- 
ed to oppose Communist aggression every- 
where in the world or that we were going 
around looking for fights to put down. For 
example, we did not oppose Communist 
China’s aggression in Tibet or the Soviet 
Union's aggression in Hungary, for we had 
not taken any commitment to do so, but 
this still leaves us with commitments the like 
of which no sovereign nation ever took in the 
history of the world. 

For the United States is committed to op- 
pose Communist aggression all along the 
periphery of the Communist nations from the 
North Cape of Norway through the heart of 
Europe to Greece and Turkey (NATO); along 
the southern frontier of the Soviet Union in 
the Near and Middle East (the Eisenhower 
resolution); and thence through southeast 
Asia (SEATO) to Australia, New Zealand, the 
Philippines, Japan and Korea. And if you 
add our obligations under the Organization 
of American States and our obligations under 
the United Nations, you take in most of the 
rest of the world. 

The Rusk doctrine makes the Monroe Doc- 
trine or the Truman doctrine seem rather 
cheap. Monroe limited his commitments to 
the Western Hemisphere. Truman wanted to 
oppose communism primarily by economic 
means. And even John Foster Dulles, who 
was not a timid man, thought each alliance 
should stand on its own terms and depend 
to some degree on what the other members 
of the alliance did. 

But the Rusk doctrine draws no distinction 
between powerful industrial democratic 
states in Europe and weak undemocratic 
states in Asia, His view seems to be that 
the United States must redeem the promises 
of every alliance it has signed regardless of 
what the other signatories do, and that fail- 
ure to keep everybody’s promise in one alli- 
ance will destroy the confidence of the world 
in all other alliances we have signed. 


THAT BLANK CHECK 


If this is true, it is odd that most of our 
allies in Europe, the Middle East and even in 
Japan are critical of our operations in Viet- 
nam, but this is the thesis Mr. Rusk placed 
before the Foreign Relations Committee. 

And the interesting thing is that the Sen- 
ators cannot really do much about it, which 
accounts for all the frustration they have 
demonstrated on the TV screens in the last 
few days. For in the moment of crisis dur- 
ing the Communist attack on our ships in 
the Gulf of Tonkin, President Johnson asked 
for a blank check to deal with aggression 
all over southeast Asia—including the right 
to use any force “he” deemed necessary— 
and once he had published that request, the 
Congress had no choice but to grant it to 
him or—what was unthinkable—repudiate 
him in the face of the enemy. 


THE SENATE'S DILEMMA 


Nor can the Senate do anything to take 
back this promise under present circum- 
stances. If Senator Morse presses his reso- 
lution to withdraw the Tonkin Gulf resolu- 
tion, obviously few if any Congressmen are 
going to vote with him and turn their backs 
on the 200,000 Americans now fighting in 
Vietnam. 

But their helplessness merely emphasizes 
the transformation that has taken place in 
American and world politics. The President, 
if he chooses his time carefully, can obvi- 
ously get almost any commitment he likes 
from the Congress in the moment of crisis, 
and under the Rusk doctrine, we are then 
obliged to redeem each commitment, re- 
gardless of what the other parties to the 
agreement do, or risk the destruction of the 
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entire system of American alliances created 
since the last war. 

All this goes well beyond Vietnam in space 
and time, Mr. Rusk has asked the Senate to 
contain the expansion of communism all 
along the periphery of the Communist em- 
pire, by force of arms and without allies if 
necessary, and the Congress cannot oppose 
him in present circumstances without oppos- 
ing its own men in Vietnam, which it ob- 
viously will not do. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
THE AGNOSTIC VOICE 
(By Joseph Kraft) 

One voice, it seems to me, has been missing 
from the clamor over whether or not to re- 
sume bombing North Vietnam. It is the voice 
of those who don’t know, and know they 
don’t know—the voice of the agnostics. 

Perhaps above all others, however, the 
agnostic voice deserves to be heard. For 
while dogmatic assertions are expressed in all 
quarters at all times, the fact is that Ameri- 
can policy in Vietnam is largely grounded on 
hunches, guesses, prejudices, and assump- 
tions—on propositions that are unknown 
and unknowable, untested and untestable. 

For example, there is the assumption that 
the National Liberation Front, or Vietcong 
insurgent movement, is the pure puppet of 
the Hanoi government in North Vietnam. 
To hear the Secretary of State tell it, no 
doubt on that score can even be admitted. 

But the U.S. Government knows next to 
nothing about the politics of the Vietcong. 
Systematic investigation was not even begun 
until late last summer. The study that re- 
sulted offers no explanation of why the Viet- 
cong changed its secretary general three 
times in less than a year—a critical develop- 
ment. It does not indicate why the admit- 
tedly Communist element of the front, the 
People’s Revolutionary Party was not set up 
until 1962, or why it was set up then—an- 
other critical development. It asserts that 
the secretary general of the Communist wing 
of the front is a man who has been for the 
last 3 years in Algiers—a manifest absurdity. 

A second assumption in Washington is 
that there is no interest in negotiating on 
the part of the Hanoi government. That 
view is now supplemented by confident as- 
sertions that such experienced and Western- 
oriented leaders as President Ho Chi Minh 
and Premier Pham Van Dong have lost power 
to a Chinese-oriented hard-liner—Le Duan, 
the secretary general of the North Vietnam- 
ese Communist Party. 

But that whole story finds its source in 
an English scholar, P. J. Honey: -Mr. Honey 
has been out of North Vietnam for years. He 
has argued that since Ho Chi Minh is a clever 
fellow who would not work his country into 
a box, and that since North Vietnam is now 
plainly in a bad box, Ho Chi Minh cannot 
possibly be running the country. That 
theory, even if it had a respectable base in 
logic, is at least put into question by several 
visitors who have seen Ho Chi Minh in Hanoi 
during the last 2 months. 

As to the notion that Le Duan is a Chinese- 
oriented hard-liner, it is pure speculation. 
It is matched by an equally justified specula- 
tion that Le Duan takes a middle position 
between those in Hanoi who look toward 
Moscow and those who look toward Peiping. 

Still a third Washington assumption is that 
the Vietnamese struggle is a first step in a 
long-range Communist Chinese program for 
world domination. In support of that view 
Secretary of State Rusk and, following his 
lead, Secretary of Defense McNamara, have 
cited as the “Chinese Mein Kampf” a long 
article on strategic doctrine written by the 
Chinese defense minister, Lin Piao, last fall. 

But as a recent study of the article by the 
Rand Corp. indicates, the Lin Piao statement 
can be read as a move by Peiping to wash its 
hands of the Vietnamese war. And to me, 
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at least, there are indications both in the Lin 
Piao statement and in the important speech 
made recently by the political director of the 
Chinese army, Hsiao Hua, that the true point 
at issue is a struggle between Hanoi and Peip- 
ing for control over the Vietcong. 

It may be, of course, that all the ruling 
official assumptions in Washington are right. 
But that is not the point. The point is that 
they rest on a foundation of guesswork. This 
country cannot be certain, or even close to 
certain, about any of the central political 
relations on the other side. 

In this circumstance, agnosticism seems to 
me a healthy state of mind. And if it does 
not solve the question whether or not to 
bomb, it suggests the wisdom of caution; 
of not moving except when absolutely neces- 
sary; of a modest no-lose, as against an 
ambitious win; strategy; of small steps by 
small things. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post] 
THE PRESIDENT AND GENERAL Ky 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The Honolulu meeting has a critical bear- 
ing on the attempts to bring about some kind 
of negotiation. There are several parallel at- 
tempts now underway—by the Secretary 
General of the United Nations, by the Pope, 
by a group of unalined governments, as well 
as various private diplomatic explorations. 
The status and the role of the Vietcong or 
as it calls itself, the National Liberation 
Front, in the negotiations is the key prob- 
lem which must be solved in order that any 
kind of talks can begin. For inasmuch as 
the Vietcong is in military control of a large 
part of South Vietnam, a peace cannot be 
negotiated if the Vietcong does not partic- 
ipate in the negotiations. 

There are, I understand, under considera- 
tion two formulas for dealing with the Viet- 
cong. One is that a reconvened Geneva Con- 
ference should consist of the five great 
powers—China, the Soviet Union, the United 
States, France, and Great Britain, plus repre- 
sentatives of the North Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment, plus two delegations from South 
Vietnam, one representing the Saigon gov- 
ernment and the other the Vietcong. This 
formula reflects the actual military situation. 
For there are in being two powers in South 
Vietnam. Neither can be ignored in the mak- 
ing of peace. 

This formula has been vetoed by the Unit- 
ed States because it refuses to give the Viet- 
cong any recognition as a government. There 
is now under consideration, therefore, a sec- 
ond formula. The reconvened Geneva Con- 
ference would consist of the Big Five, the two 
governments in Hanoi and Saigon, plus & 
delegation from the Vietcong. It may be as 
Ambassador Harriman seemed to suggest in 
& radio interview on Sunday, that this for- 
mula would be acceptable to the Adminis- 
tration. It would be very good news indeed 
if it were also acceptable to the other gov- 
ernments concerned. 

In any event, since we are informed that 
no new important military decisions are being 
taken in Honolulu, the most important thing 
we need to know is what understanding the 
President reaches with General Ky about 
the format of the negotiations which we have 
asked the U.N. to promote. The fanfare of 
the reception could mean that the President 
has decided to commit this country to liqui- 
date the Vietcong and to establish undis- 
puted rule by General Ky or his successors 
over all of South Vietnam. But it might also 
conceivably mean that the President is talk- 
ing turkey with General Ky and is telling 
him to get ready for the readjustment of 
U.S. policy in accordance with the real mili- 
tary prospects in Vietnam. 

What, in short, has General Ky been prom- 
ised? That is the question which will have 
to be answered if the American people do 
indeed have the right to know what they 
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are fighting for and what kind of war they 
are involved in. 

The President’s speech of welcome to the 
two Vietnamese leaders was full of righteous 
indignation and scorn for those of us who 
still adhere to the long-established American 
military doctrine, followed by every President 
until Lyndon Johnson, that we must refrain 
from becoming involved in a land war fought 
predominantly by Americans against Asians 
on the Asian Continent. They believe, as 
Winston Churchill is reported to have said, 
that we must not jump into the water to 
fight the sharks. 

Even General MacArthur, who fought the 
Korean land war, insisted repeatedly that the 
old American doctrine was sound. This was 
also the view of General Ridgway and of 
General Gavin, and of their Commander in 
Chief, President Eisenhower. No one needs 
to be abashed because he adheres to this 
doctrine. Nor need he refrain from pointing 
out that what is going on in Vietnam has 
been demonstrating that the doctrine is 
sound. 1 

I do not think the President is a good 
historian when he says that those who are 
looking for ways to liquidate as humanely 
and honorably as possible what has proven 
to be a gigantic mistake belong to a group 
that has always been blind to experience 
and deaf to hope.” The historical truth of 
the matter is that those who think the Presi- 
dent is mistaken base their conviction on a 
reading of the history of our era, particularly 
on the relations between the Western white 
governments and the peoples of Asia. In 
this historical perspective it is Lyndon John- 
son who has broken not only with the old 
American wisdom but also with the new 
knowledge of the world as it is. 

“We cannot accept their logic,” said the 
President, “that tyranny 10,000 miles away 
is not tyranny to concern us.” The Presi- 
dent’s critics are not saying that tyranny 
10,000 miles away does not concern us. They 
are saying that we cannot and should not 
set up alone as judges, juries, and policemen 
wherever there is tyranny on the face of the 
globe. They are saying that we have enough 
to do within the undoubted areas of our vital 
interests in Europe and in this hemisphere 
and in the Pacific and that we should not 
pretend to omnipotence and omniscience. 

The President's hot and unexamined gen- 
eralities are a moral commitment to endless 
crusading in all the continents. As one who 
has never been an isolationist or a pacifist, 
I am dismayed by the exaggerations and gen- 
eralizations which have been allowed to grow 
out of the great debate about isolation. 


[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 1, 
1966] 


THE PRESIDENT’S SEARCH FOR PEACE 
(By Walter Lippmann) 

The resumption of bombing in North Viet- 
nam is not a surprise, indeed it has been in- 
evitable since the diplomatic content of the 
peace offensive was set. For on neither side 
has there been any overt effort to find the 
terms of a truce which reflect correctly the 
actual military situation. On both sides 
there has been some suggestion of softening 
the demands a little. But the basic objec- 
tive of our adversaries remains the ascend- 
ancy of the Vietcong in South Vietnam, and 
our basic objective, as articulated repeatedly 
by Secretary Rusk, is the liquidation of the 
Vietcong and the ascendancy of General Ky 
and his successors in Saigon. 

The whole worldwide attempt to end the 
fighting by negotiations is stalled on this 
disparity. The essential fact about the con- 
filct of aims is that each side has a political 
objective which is beyond its military capac- 
ity. Insofar as Hanoi, and more certainly 
Peiping, are demanding the withdrawal of 
the U.S. forces before there is a political 
settlement in Indochina, they are demanding 
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more than they have the military power to 
achieve. The United States is able to stand 
fast and hold on. 

On the other hand, insofar as we are tied 
to Secretary Rusk's objectives, to defeat and 
eliminate the Vietcong, to keep the 2,800 
villages permanently secured against the 
Vietcong, and to create a government in Sai- 
gon that, without being an American colonial 
government, is the ruler of the whole of 
South Vietnam—insofar as these are our 
purposes in Vietnam, we are fighting a war 
which is far beyond our or anyone else’s 
military and political capacity. 

The search for peace, to which the Presi- 
dent rededicated himself as he announced 
the end of the bombing pause, will succeed 
or fail as we and they bring war aims into 
balance with military capacity. This will 
certainly not be done simultaneously by both 
sides. But if one side makes the first move, 
it will be difficult for the other not to follow 
suit. 

Thus, if Hanoi says clearly, what it has 
hinted at vaguely, that the American forces 
need not withdraw before negotiations bring 
about an agreed settlement, it would be 
difficult, indeed impossible in the long run, 
for the administration to deny that the Viet- 
cong must in fact be a principal party to a 
negotiated truce. 

It is also within our power to break the 
deadlock which has caused the peace of- 
fensive to fail. And as we are the stronger 
power, the more invulnerable, it is both 
our duty and our interest to take the initia- 
tive. No one. I suppose, imagines any longer 
that the deadlock can be broken by bombing, 
by a little bombing or by a lot of bombing. 
And there are few observers of the war who 
think that the deadlock can be broken by 
doubling or tripling our forces. The way to 
break the deadlock is to adopt a military 
strategy which, because it has a limited ob- 
jective, can be made to prevail by limited 
means. Thus, when and if we move to a 
holding strategy, we shall have revised and 
reduced our war aims to something more 
modest but more credible than Mr. Rusk’s 
unattainable pursuit of the independence 
of the whole of South Vietnam under Gen- 
eral Ky and his successors in Saigon. 

I regard both the bombing pause and the 
resumption of the bombing as irrevelant to 
the real problem, which is how to make a 
truce which is consistent with the military 
realities, Some will say that by more and 
bigger bombing and by a big buildup of 
troops we shall be able to change the military 
realities in our favor. Experience and the 
history of this wretched war are against that 
hope. For the forces against us can be in- 
creased indefinitely, and the notion of a de- 
cisive military superiority over the land 
powers of Asia is a dangerous fantasy. 


[From the New York Times, Feb. 17, 1966] 


New LIGHT on U.S. POLICY—GENERAL TAYLOR 
Says Arm Is To COMPEL ACCEPTANCE OF A 
Free SOUTH VIETNAM 


(By Max Frankel) 


WASHINGTON, February 17.—Gen. Maxwell 
D. Taylor brought out in public today what 
other high officials here have made increas- 
ingly plain in private—namely that the U.S. 
terms for peace in Vietnam are much stiffer 
than the offer of “unconditional” negotia- 
tions has implied. Though caught up in 
a debate with some members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee about whether 
the administration’s goals were “limited” or 
“unlimited,” General Taylor left little doubt 
about what those goals are. He said the 
United States could, should and would 
achieve military and political successes of 
sufficient magnitude to force the Communists 
to accept an independent and non-Com- 
munist South Vietnam. 

The Johnson administration has never 
wavered in the pursuit of that objective. 
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Nor has it said anything to contradict the 
retired general’s assertion that his personal 
testimony was wholly consistent with official 
policy. 

Many observers and diplomats here and 
abroad, however, have misinterpreted the ad- 
ministration’s offer to negotiate as an offer 
to compromise with the Vietcong in South 
Vietnam. General Taylor's testimony should 
have made it clear that such a compromise 
is not anticipated here. 

That clarification was explicitly recognized 
at the end of the long hearing today by 
Senator J. M. FULBRIGHT, the committee 
chairman, The Arkansas Democrat said it 
seemed to him, in the language of the Ozarks, 
that the United States intended to apply 
the pressure until the Communists “holler 
enuff,” 

He said he wished instead that the admin- 
istration was ready to deal with its principal 
adversary, the Vietcong, to seek “a com- 
promise to stop the slaughter” and to give 
up the policy of waging a war that can end 
only it all the Vietcong would go home and 
go north.“ 

THE BASIC QUESTION 


General Taylor did not dispute this sum- 
mation of the essence of the argument be- 
tween the administration and its critics, If 
the Vietcong would in fact go home and 
stop trying to take over South Vietnam, he 
said, they could at least obtain “compensa- 
tion“ - presumably in economic aid to North 
Vietnam. But his basic reply was a question 
“How do you compromise the freedom of 15 
million South Vietnamese people?” 

Compromise has had no appeal here be- 
cause the administration concluded long ago 
that the non-Communist forces of South 
Vietnam could not long survive in a Saigon 
coalition with Communists. It is for that 
reason—and not because of an excessively 
rigid sense of protocol—that Washington has 
steadfastly refused to deal with the Viet- 
cong or to recognize them as an independent 
political force. 

It has offered to consider the Vietcong's 
“views” in negotiations and even to let the 
Vietcong sit in the delegation of North Viet- 
nam, whose agents it says they are. Wash- 
ington's purpose at such negotiations would 
be to ratify the end of the Communist threat 
to South Vietnam and not to compromise on 
the basis of the existing military balance. 

As General Taylor reiterated, the admin- 
istration believes the Communists have not 
been hurt sufficiently on the battlefield to 
enter into the kind of negotiations that have 
been offered. Privately, officials here agree 
with this presumed Communist assessment. 
They believe the Communists would now 
negotiate or give up only if they were pre- 
pared to honor the potential force that the 
United States can bring to bear. 

As General Taylor also made clear, even the 
potential American military might is not 
enough to assure success. Force on the 
ground must be used to put the Communists 
into a “highly unfavorable” situation in 
South Vietnam, he said, while force in the 
air is used to inflict increasing loss and pain 
in North Vietnam. 


NEED FOR VIABLE REGIME 


In addition, he emphasized, the United 
States must construct a reasonably viable 
and stable government in South Vietnam 
and demonstrate a determination at home 
to see the struggle through. 

The general said he was convinced that 
when all four conditions were met, North 
Vietnam would have been brought to the 
point where it was willing to talk. The pur- 
pose of the talks, he stressed, would be to 
“free South Vietnam from the Vietcong” and 
the essential ingredient is to “have them so 
beaten they’d be glad to come in and accept 
an amnesty.” 

These goals are not only “limited” but 
realistic, the general contended, although he 
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would not be pinned down on.the number 
of American troops that might have to be- 
come involved. The present 205,000 are not 
enough, he said, and 800,000 would be fan- 
tastic” and unnecessary. 

It is the realism of this assessment that 
troubled most of the administration’s critics 
on the committee. They fear that no limits 
to the American involvement are in sight 
and that it could lead to an even more costly 
war with Communist China. Some seek 
more precise estimates of the ultimate cost, 
while others would prefer a reduction of the 
objectives—in other words, a compromise on 
the basis of present military and political 
strength. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. What is 
the will of the Senate? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would hope that other Senators 
desiring to speak on this subject would 
make themselves available to discuss it. 
I realize the difficulty of bringing Sena- 
tors in, particularly those who have gone 
home in the snow, at this time of the 
evening. I had hoped that at least until 
7 o’clock this evening, those who wanted 
to discuss the resolution would discuss it. 
I was about to suggest the absence of a 
quorum, and try to send word to all those 
desirous of making speeches that we 
would appreciate it if they would come 
and get their speeches made. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I am willing to tender 
my judgment and the information I have 
received, but it is certainly not informa- 
tion involving all Senators; it is informa- 
tion, apparently involving those who are 
opposed to the bill, or think they wish to 
make some qualifying statements before 
they vote on it, that none of those are 
ready to make any speeches tonight, but 
that they will be here to make speeches 
tomorrow. I do not think, unless there 
are some in favor of the bill who wish 
to make speeches, that we will be very 
successful in getting any more speeches 
tonight. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I doubt very 
much that we will. My only feeling 
about the matter is—and I do not expect 
to vote tonight—that I would like to get 
the speeches made; and so I think it 
might be well to let the clerk call the roll, 
and while he is doing it, undertake to 
ascertain if any Senators desirous of 
making speeches are ready to make them. 

I would urge Senators who wish to 
speak to make their speeches, so that we 
can proceed to a vote. They have been 
on notice now for at least 17 days that 
this matter was going to be before the 
Senate. We have had at least 7 days of 
debate. There have been 7 days that 
have intervened in between, when Sena- 
tors had time to prepare their speeches; 
and I would hope that those who wish to 
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make speeches would come and make 
them. 

So I now suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. CLARK. Mr. President, will the 
Senator withhold his suggestion for one 
moment? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Yes; I yield 
to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CLARK. I plead with the Sen- 
ator to recognize the existence of the 
snowstorm, the lateness of the hour, and 
the fact that there are still several Sen- 
ators who desire to make speeches who 
were not advised that we might be held 
in late tonight. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the 
custom of the majority leader in this re- 
gard, and express the very friendly hope 
that he will be willing to adjourn the 
Senate now, and come back in tomorrow. 
If he wishes to come back earlier to- 
morrow, that is all right, but—— 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I do not plan 
earlier than usual. As a matter of fact, 
may I say to the Senator that I hope to 
make some progress with the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee tomorrow; it is my 
thought that we might make some head- 
way there, even if we fail to do so here. 

I am on notice that a request to permit 
the Committee on Finance to meet while 
the Senate is in session would also meet 
with objection and, therefore, I do not 
propose that the Senate come in until 
noon tomorrow; but, I am merely trying 
to ascertain if there are any Senators 
available who desire to make speeches 
and put themselves on record on this 
matter. If none are available, then we 
will adjourn and meet tomorrow. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I cer- 
tainly wish to cooperate with the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana. I was off the floor. 
I had to go over to my office for a manu- 
seript-judging program. I am one of 
three judges on projects for some honors; 
but while I was there, I got in touch with 
two Senators who I know are going to 
speak on the bill. I asked each one of 
them if there was any chance of their 
making speeches tonight, and both told 
me that they had not gotten them “out 
of the typewriter” yet. Therefore, they 
cannot possibly make them until tomor- 
row. Of course, I can speak only for 
those two Senators. They will be given 
tomorrow. I do not know about the 
others. I believe that the Senator will 
find—as I told him earlier—that the 
speeches will probably all be delivered by 
late Tuesday, and the Senate can begin 
to vote. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon predicted some time 
ago, if I recall correctly, that the Sen- 
ate would be able to vote on this meas- 
ure this week. I know that he made that 
prediction in good faith. I am sure that 
he will, in all probability, conclude the 
speeches he wishes to make on the sub- 
ject this week. 

However, I cannot bind other Senators. 
They are entitled to come in and be 
heard, make their views available for the 
Recorp, explain how they will vote and 
why they will vote, and how they believe 
others should vote. 

I am therefore merely going to suggest 
the absence of a quorum in order that 
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anyone who might wish to make a speech 
will be able to make it. If a Senator has, 


by this time, managed to get his speech 
“out of the typewriter,” we would appre- 
ciate it if he would come on over and 
make it. Therefore, Mr, President, for 
those reasons, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
Monpvate in the chair). The clerk will 
call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have made the effort to determine 
if there are any other Senators who de- 
sire to make speeches tonight and are 
available to make them. My best infor- 
mation is that no one is available to make 
speeches this evening. 

I would hope that one of these days 
we could find the answer to the problem 
of Senators who wish to make speeches 
and ask the leadership to hold up the 
Nation’s business because they are not 
ready, when we have given them more 
than 2½ weeks to get prepared, Fur- 
ther, I would hope, one of these days, 
that we could work out some modifica- 
tion of the rules of the Senate so that 
we would not have requests by Senators 
that the Senate not vote because they 
have made commitments in their States, 
or elsewhere, and cannot be in the Cham- 
ber at the time of voting on a very im- 
portant matter. 

It occurs to me that perhaps one an- 
swer to the latter problem would be that 
we might agree to a modification of the 
rules of the Senate so that, let us say, 
on 5 days out of the year a Senator could, 
by unanimous consent, have a live pair 
arranged, so that he could be absent, 
and the person who agreed to give him 
the live pair could ask unanimous con- 
sent that both he and the absentee Sena- 
tor be paired and be recorded as voting, 
rather than being recorded as not voting. 

If that could be done, it would expedite 
the work of the Senate. It would be 
convenient to Senators and would help 
the Senate get on with the Nation’s busi- 
ness. It would also greatly reduce the re- 
quests upon Members of this body, par- 
ticularly at the leadership level, to keep 
the Senate in session because they could 
not be in the Chamber for a particular 
vote and did not wish anything to happen 
until they got back. 

Mr. President, I know that Senators 
make these commitments and wish to be 
present and recorded as voting. We 
should, in my judgment, seek to restore 
respectability to the live pair as it existed 
in the Senate 30 years ago. We should 
also seek to restore some of our fine old 
traditions, and establish new ones, in 
order to carry on more efficiently the 
Nation’s business. 

My thought would be that, if we could 
arrange it so that—without abusing the 
privilege—if a Senator could not be pres- 
ent, he could be recorded as voting 
rather than as not voting, by unanimous 
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consent of the Senate, it would very 
much expedite the procedures of the 
Senate. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that there are 
Senators who are still disposed to make 
speeches, although they are not prepared 
to make them at this time, I now move 
that the Senate stand adjourned until 
12 o’clock tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 20 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1966, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 

the Senate February 24, 1966: 
FEDERAL POWER COMMISSION 

Lee C. White, of Nebraska, to be a member 
of the Federal Power Commission for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring June 22, 1970. 

ENVIRONMENTAL SCIENCE SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 

The nominations beginning Clinton D. 
Upham, to be commander, and ending John 
K. Callahan, Jr., to be ensign, which nomi- 
nations were received by the Senate and ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1966. 

In THE COAST GUARD 

The nominations beginning David Gersh- 
owitz, to be captain, and ending Charles 
R. Polly, to be chief warrant officer, W-3, 
which nominations were received by the Sen- 
ate and appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD on February 18, 1966. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 24, 1966 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

Rev. Clarence W. Cranford, DD, 
Calvary Baptist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


“For as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneth not 
thither, but watereth the earth, and 
maketh it bring forth and bud, that it 
may give seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater; so shall My word be that 
goeth forth out of My mouth,” saith the 
Lord.—isaiah 55: 10-11. 

We thank Thee, O Lord, that as the 
snow settles upon the earth, so Thy word 
can settle in our minds and hearts. 
Grant, O God, that as that word pene- 
trates our thinking, it may bring forth 
the fruit of wise decisions and right 
actions. 

We thank Thee today for him who, 
over the last several years, has led this 
body so oftenin prayer. We thank Thee 
for his witness and continuing influence. 
Grant Thy blessing upon his loved ones. 
May they be comforted by their memo- 
ries of his life, and by their hope for the 
life to come. ne 

We pray for the Nation for whom he 
prayed so often. We love our Nation, 
Lord. We thank Thee for its ideal of 
“liberty and justice for all.“ We con- 
fess we have not fully achieved the 
ideal, but, O God, keep us always moving 
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in that direction. May no selfishness on 
our part, or lack of understanding, keep 
us from working for our Nation’s wel- 
fare. We pray for Thy name’s sake. 
Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


The Journal of the proceedings of yes- 
terday was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. 
Arrington, one of its clerks, announced 
that the Senate agrees to the amend- 
ment of the House with an amendment to 
the bill S. 251, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of the Cape Lookout National 
Seashore in the State of North Carolina, 
and for other purposes, in which con- 
currence of the House is requested. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
MaGnuson, chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, pursuant to title 46, 
United States Code, section 1126c, ap- 
pointed Mr. BARTLETT and Mr. Proury 
to be members of the Board of Visitors to 
the U.S. Merchant Marine Academy. 

The message also announced that Mr. 
Macnuson, chairman of the Committee 
on Commerce, pursuant to title 14, 
United States Code, section 194(a), ap- 
pointed Mr. Bass and Mr. PEARSON to be 
members of the Board of Visitors to the 
U.S. Coast Guard Academy. 


COMPENSATION OF TEACHERS AND 
TEACHING POSITIONS UNDER THE 
DEFENSE DEPARTMENT OVER- 
SEAS TEACHERS PAY AND PER- 
SONNEL PRACTICES ACT 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to take from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (H.R. 6845) to 
correct inequities with respect to the 
basic compensation of teachers and 
teaching positions under the Defense 
Department Overseas Teachers Pay and 
Personnel Practices Act, and disagree to 
the amendments of the Senate and re- 
quest a conference. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Ari- 
zona? The Chair hears none, and ap- 
points the following conferees: Messrs. 
MURRAY, Morrison, UDALL, CORBETT, and 
BROYHILL of North Carolina, 


PROPER LAND USE PROMISES 
LASTING BENEFIT 


Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MACKAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
rapidly expanding urban and industrial 
area around Atlanta, we have come to 
appreciate the importance of wise land 
use planning to protect the community’s 
valuable soil and water resources, and 
for the long-term benefit of investors in 
the Atlanta economy. 
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The Atlanta region is experiencing the 
same land use problems as those found in 
other dynamic metropolitan areas in the 
Nation. The answers to these problems 
are much the same everywhere. They 
are based on proper evaluation of the 
soils; following through with develop- 
ment programs that the particular type 
of soil will adequately support; taking 
the necessary steps to protect against 
erosion from land under development, 
and stabilizing the soil immediately fol- 
lowing development. 

Local governments, institutions, and 
urban and industrial developers in the 
Atlanta region have wisely sought, and 
have received, expert help from qualified 
soil and water conservation technicians 
in planning the best possible use of land 
under development. 

The Soil Conservation Service of the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, in co- 
operation with the State of Georgia, has 
provided vital technical assistance on soil 
and water conservation problems. In 
the State as a whole, SCS soil scientists 
last year completed soil surveys on about 
1,870,000 acres of land. 

I am confident that soil surveys will be 
used increasingly in Georgia’s Fourth 
District to determine the best possible 
use of the land in a developing economy; 
to protect the land from erosion, the riv- 
ers and streams in the area from silta- 
tion, and those who buy and build on the 
land from loss due to building on soil 
that is not suited to the purpose. 

I heartily commend the Federal, State, 
and local cooperation which has made 
possible the soil surveys and other soil 
and water conservation measures in the 
Atlanta area and throughout Georgia’s 
Fourth Congressional District, Through 
experience, we have come to appreciate 
the immense value of these services—for 
the lasting benefit of this important and 
rapidly growing region of the American 
Southland. 


HEARINGS IN REGARD TO THE B-727 
AIRPLANE 


Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
West Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAGGERS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time today to announce that next 
Tuesday, the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce will have before 
it in executive session the Chairman of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and the Ad- 
ministrator of the Federal Aviation 
Agency to discuss the subject of the 
B-727 airplane. 

All of us are aware that in the past few 
months there have been several regret- 
table accidents involving this type of 
aircraft. Many Members of the House 
have indicated to me their rightful con- 
cern over what has happened and what 
is being done to avoid repetition. 

I wish to indicate that the formal in- 
vestigations of the aviation authorities 
are going forward to determine what may 
have been the causes of the accidents and 
the steps that need to be taken to prevent 
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recurrence. The record is not yet com- 
plete and definitive conclusions have not 
yet been reached. 

The committee has no desire to 
anticipate what may be the findings, nor 
jump to any hasty opinions. We cannot 
overlook, however, our responsibilities to 
the people and to the Members of the 
House in the field of aviation operations 
and safety, as to what, if anything, 
should be done in the meantime. Ac- 
cordingly, we are having these executive 
meetings so that we may be assured 
ourselves and in turn assure the Mem- 
bers that the proper measures have been 
and are being taken adequately to pro- 
tect the public. 


SPECIAL SUBCOMMITTEE ON THE 
INVESTIGATION OF THE NORTH- 
EAST POWER FAILURE 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the Spe- 
cial Subcommittee on the Investigation 
of the Northeast Power Failure be per- 
mitted to sit during general debate this 
afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE ON MANNED SPACE 
FLIGHT OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
SCIENCE AND ASTRONAUTICS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on behalf 
of the gentleman from Connecticut 
{Mr. Dapparto], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Subcommittee on Manned 
Space Flight of the Committee on Sci- 
ence and Astronautics be permitted to 
sit during general debate today. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, on be- 
half of the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. CooLEy], I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Agriculture 
may have until midnight tonight to file 
certain reports. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES FOR ADMIRAL 
NIMITZ 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time first to advise the House that 
memorial services for Admiral Nimitz 
will be held in the Washington National 
Cathedral at 2 o’clock tomorrow after- 
noon, February 25. 
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CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr.GROSS. Mr. Speaker, I make the 
point of order that a quorum is not pres- 
ent. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I move 
& call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their 
names: 


[Roll No. 21] 

Bandstra Farnsley Powell 
Baring Fisher Reuss 
Blatnik Hagan, Ga. Rivers, S.C. 
Burleson Hagen, Calif. Roudebush 

Hansen, Iowa Scott 
Cederberg Harvey, Ind Smith, Iowa 
Chelf Hébert Taylor 
Cohelan Jacobs Teague, Tex 
Dawson Kee Toll 
Derwinski Martin, Ala Vigorito 
Dorn Matthews Walker, Miss. 
Dowdy Miller White, Idaho 
Dyal Moorhead Willis 
Edwards, La. Pool Zablocki 


The SPEAKER. On this rollcall 390 
Members have answered to their names, 
a quorum. 

By unanimous consent, further pro- 
ceedings under the call were dispensed 
with. 


SUPPLEMENTAL FOREIGN ASSIST- 
ANCE AUTHORIZATION, FISCAL 
YEAR 1966 


Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules, I call up House Resolution 
742, and ask for its immediate consider- 
ation. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as fol- 
lows: 

H. Res. 742 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this 
resolution it shall be in order to move that 
the House resolve itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the State of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H.R. 
12169) to amend further the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, and all points of order against 
said bill are hereby waived. After general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill 
and shall continue not to exceed three hours, 
to be equally divided and controlled by the 
chairman and ranking minority member of 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the five- 
minute rule. It shall be in order to consider 
without the intervention of any point of 
order the amendment recommended by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs now printed in 
the bill. At the conclusion of the consid- 
eration of the bill for amendment, the Com- 
mittee shall rise and report the bill to the 
House with such amendments as may have 
been adopted and the previous question 
shall be considered as ordered on the bill 
and amendments thereto to final passage 
without intervening motion except one mo- 
tion to recommit. 


Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may use and yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from California [Mr. SMITH]. 

Mr. Speaker, I move adoption of the 
rule on H.R. 12169 providing for 3 hours 
of debate. 

H.R. 12169 will authorize the appro- 
priation of $415 million in supplemental 
funds for the economic assistance pro- 
gram of the Agency for International 
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Development during the remainder of 
fiscal year 1966. 

This authorization is essential to carry 
forward U.S. efforts to resist Communist 
aggression in South Vietnam and else- 
where in southeast Asia and to build 
stability in the Dominican Republic. In 
addition, the authorization will replenish 
the contingency fund which provides 
funds to the President for use in unfore- 
seen and emergency situations where 
vital U.S. interests are at stake. 

H.R. 12169 provides $315 million in 
new authority for supporting assistance, 
of which $275 million is for Vietnam; $15 
million for Laos and Thailand; $25 
million for the Dominican Republic; and 
$100 million for the contingency fund, 
for use in any part of the world where 
emergencies might arise. 

There is a clear need for these funds. 
Appropriations now available for use in 
Vietnam and the Dominican Republic are 
exhausted. The contingency fund is ex- 
hausted. In fact, AID has had to “bor- 
row” from other funding categories to 
finance our efforts in Vietnam. These 
“borrowings” must be paid back. 

I am assured by AID that there are no 
further sources of funds and, in fact, 
funds for Vietnam are dangerously low. 
Any delay or any cut in the authorization 
now before the House would seriously 


" hinder our efforts to defeat the Commu- 


nists in the crucial struggle for south- 
east Asia. 

The $275 million of supporting assist- 
ance for South Vietnam can be divided 
into two main elements. The first is 
$175 million to finance commodity im- 
ports which will help to fight inflation. 
I think all my colleagues would agree 
rampant inflation poses a major threat 
to economic and political stability wher- 
ever it occurs. But in a war situation 
such as Vietnam, the effects are even 
more serious and an integral part of our 
program is designed to bring more goods 
into the economy to keep the forces of 
inflation in check. 

The second major element of the pro- 
gram in Vietnam to be financed from the 
funds authorized in H.R. 12169 is $100 
million for counterinsurgency and rural 
construction. Included in these pro- 
grams are public safety, logistic man- 
agement, public works, refugee relief, 
agriculture and welfare, and develop- 
ment projects. As you can see from this 
brief listing, these funds will have a di- 
rect impact on the people of that war- 
torn land. These funds will support the 
outstanding work of the Agency for In- 
ternational Development in helping to 
build a better life and to give the Viet- 
namese hope for the future. 

Approval of these funds will help sup- 
port the military efforts in Vietnam and 
carry forward the pledge made in the 
declaration of Honolulu to win the cru- 
cial battle against disease, ignorance, 
and poverty in South Vietnam. 

The expanded AID program in Viet- 
nam entails increased administrative ex- 
penses. AID has estimated that approx- 
imately $1.4 million will be required to 
meet recruitment costs and pay for other 
administrative and support services. 
Therefore, the committee has included 
authority to use up to $1.4 million of 
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supporting assistance funds for admin- 
istrative expenses incurred only in con- 
nection with Vietnam programs. This 
authority would require a determination 
by the President that such a transfer is 
necessary, which determination would be 
reported to the Congress. 

The bill before the House also con- 
tains $15 million to support counterin- 
surgency and rural development efforts 
in Thailand and Laos. The battle for 
these areas of southeast Asia has been 
increasing in tempo in recent months. 
Communist subversion is being stepped 
up and we must meet it. 

H.R. 12169 thus will provide support 
for efforts to meet aggression and resist 
subversion in these key countries of 
southeast Asia—Vietnam, Thailand, and 
Laos. The funds being requested are 
small in comparison to our military ef- 
forts, but they are not less important. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before the House 
will help in the short-run’ struggle 
against communism and the long-run 
battle against the ancient enemies of 
man. 

As President Johnson said in his for- 
eign aid message to the Congress: 

We extend assistance to nations because it 
is in the highest traditions of our heritage 
and our humanity. But even more because 
we are concerned with the kind of world our 
children will live in. 


I urge all my colleagues to support 
H.R. 12169, which will provide one more 
step toward a world of stability, peace, 
and freedom. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that the rule is 
adopted, and I would now like to yield to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. 
SMITH]. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tleman yield to me for a point on the 
rule? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. I 
yield to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I appreci- 
ate the gentleman yielding and for his 
explanation of the bill which is to be con- 
sidered here, H.R. 12169, as made in or- 
der by House Resolution 742. My ques- 
tion pertains to the rules of procedure of 
the House and particularly to lines 6 and 
7 of the resolution, where “all points of 
order against that bill are hereby 
waived.” 

Would the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts advise me, in his wisdom and that 
of the Committee on Rules, what there 
is in this bill that might be subject to a 
point of order and, secondly, who made 
the request that this be included in this 
rule and, thirdly, why it is good proced- 
ure under these particular circum- 
stances? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Actu- 
ally, I do not know where a point of or- 
der lies. All I do know is it is the pro- 
cedure of the Committee on Rules, when 
we have a rule to write we tell the Par- 
liamentarian and he writes it for us, and 
we go on from there. I do not know 
whether there is a point of order that lies 
against the bill. As I recall it, yesterday 
the chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs said, having gone over the 
bill with the Parliamentarian, that he 
knew of no points of order but that they 
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thought it was best because of the im- 
portance of the bill that they waive 
points of order so, in case there is a tech- 
nicality ruled against it, it would pro- 
tect it. 

Mr. HALL. I thank the gentleman. 
But, is the distinguished gentleman tell- 
ing the House that the Committee on 
Rules does not write the rules under 
which we consider legislation in this 
House? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Of 
course, we have as an adviser on matters 
of this nature the Parliamentarian, as 
do all the Members of the House. 

Mr. HALL. Is there any question in 
the gentleman’s mind as to whether or 
not there is anything in this bill that is 
not germane? Was any point submitted 
that would require waiver of all points of 
order against the bill? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. No. 
I would submit there was not. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I submit that 
this is a poor way to legislate. We have 
adequate rules of procedure which are 
updated every 2 years and which have 
been our rules since the time of Jefferson 
for the handling of matters pertaining 
to rules of germaneness, the Ramseyer 
rule, and every other indication that we 
ordinarily concern ourselves with con- 
cerning points of order. If they are to 


* come in here, as they did indeed yester- 


day, when we had a protest vote against 
the rule requested by the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and, if all supplement- 
als or deficiencies and appropriations 
come in with waivers of points of order 
and “gag rules” preventing amend- 
ment—and this is a perfectly good rule 
here except for the waiver of all points 
of order—there are bound to be objec- 
tions, no action “without objection,” and 
none will be considered under unanimous 
consent, and I place the House on notice 
that there will be protest votes all along. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. All I 
can say to the gentleman from Missouri 
is that to my knowledge there are no 
points of order in this legislation. How- 
ever, the committee felt that the bill was 
of such import that it did not want to 
take any chances, and so the waiver of 
points of order was placed in the bill. 

Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, if the gen- 
tleman will yield further, I understand 
what the gentleman from Massachusetts 
is saying—this was inserted by the Par- 
liamentarian or by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and it was passed rou- 
tinely, without consideration by the 
Committee on Rules. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. It 
was suggested by the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. HALL. And, Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, there is 
nothing in the bill itself that might be 
subject to a point of order? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. It was 
inserted by the Committee on Rules at 
the suggestion of the Parliamentarian. 

Mr. HALL. Well, Mr. Speaker, the 
House in its wisdom can determine later 
whether the bill contains areas therein 
and whether it might be subject to a 
point of order. But with this resolution 
passing as written we have no right to 
work our will under these circumstances. 
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Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. Yes, 
I yield to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr..GROSS. Mr. Speaker, with all 
due respect to the gentleman presently 
in the well of the House, and the Com- 
mittee on Rules, am I to believe now 
that it is becoming fashionable to simply 
write waivers of points of order in the 
rules clearing bills to the House floor? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. There 
was a request that this be done. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, is it just fashionable to 
do it? 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Iowa was in the Com- 
mittee on Rules when the debate trans- 
pired yesterday. The gentleman was 
there, and he knows that the chair- 
man of the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs asked for this particular rule, after 
he had talked with the Parliamentarian. 
At that time the gentleman could have, 
if he so desired, opposed the rule and 
the granting of the waiving of points of 
order that the gentleman’s chairman 
offered before the Committee on Rules, 
but the gentleman sat there mute. 

Mr. GROSS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, let us get the record 
straight. I sat immediately back of the 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, and the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania said he did not know of 
any reason why points of order should 
be waived on the bill, and I thought that 
was sufficient. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. 
nevertheless, he asked for this rule. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is “he” who asked 
for a waiver of points of order? 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. The 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Morcan]. I presume he was speaking 
for the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Mr. GROSS. Who is “he”? The 
chairman of the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee? The chairman of that commit- 
tee said that he was not asking that the 
points of order be waived. 

Mr. O’NEILL of Massachusetts. But 
Dr. Morcan explained to us that he had 
requested the rule that was suggested to 
him, after he had consultation with the 
Parliamentarian. For that reason he 
was offering that rule, and that is why 
we adopted it. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I do not 
know when that happened, and I insist 
he did not make such a request. If there 
is a rollcall vote on the rule I will vote 
against adoption for the reason that no 
case has been made for a waiver of 
points of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. 
Murpuy of New York). The time of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I yield myself such time as I 
may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 742 
provides for a 3-hour rule for the con- 
sideration of H.R. 12169, which is a bill 
to amend the Foreign Assistance Act of 


But, 
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1961. It does waive points of order, but 
it is open for amendment. 

The bill, Mr. Speaker, authorizes the 
appropriation or $415 million for the re- 
mainder of fiscal 1966 to support U.S. 
operations in southeast Asia and the 
Dominican Republic, and to build up the 
contingency fund. None of the money 
is for military assistance. 

Mr. Speaker, the funds are intended 
for the following purposes: $275 million 
for Vietnam, $7.5 million for Laos, $7.5 
for Thailand, $25 million for the Do- 
minican Republic, and $100 million for 
the contingency fund, which makes a 
total of $415 million. 

Mr. Speaker, of these funds for Viet- 
nam, $175 million will be used to import 
essential consumer goods and industrial 
materials required to keep the economy 
going. The remaining $100 million is for 
the rebuilding of war-damaged villages, 
roads and bridges, increased refugee re- 
lief, and to finance increased counter- 
insurgency operations. 

Mr. Speaker, the $7.5 million for Laos 
will be used to finance a civilian air 
transport to outlying areas cut off from 
direct government contact, and to pur- 
oe the supplies carried in by the air- 

ft 

Mr. Speaker, the $7.5 million ear- 
marked for Thailand is to be used to 
expand programs aimed at strengthen- 
ing the exposed northeast area against 
Communist subversion from neighboring 
Laos just across the Mekong, River. 
Training of local police improved com- 
munications and expanded health, edu- 
cation, and agriculture programs are 
planned. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill provides $25 mil- 
lion for the Dominican Republic. The 
sum of $15 million will be used to help 
finance the Government and the re- 
maining $10 million is earmarked to 
continue such projects as road repairs, 
community development, and irrigation 


programs. 

Finally, Mr. Speaker, the bill au- 
thorizes $100 million to be added to the 
contingency fund for use in the last 3 
months of fiscal 1966. The funds are 
to meet unexpected needs, not known 
ones, or programs Congress has previ- 
ously rejected. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the adoption of 
the rule. 

I say to the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, I do not have any requests for 
time but do reserve the balance of my 
time. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr, O'NEILL]. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I have no further requests for 
time. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on 
the motion offered by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts to order the previ- 
ous question. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to revise and extend my 
remarks previously made. 

The SPEAKER. Without. objection, 
it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I 
make a point of order that a quorum is 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
a call of the House. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I was 
going to object to the vote on the resolu- 
tion on the ground that a quorum was 
not present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had de- 
clared the resolution was agreed to and 
a motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB... Mr. Speaker, I was 
on my feet and I want to object to the 
vote on the resolution on the ground 
that a quorum is not present, and make 
the point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wants to 
be fair and wants to protect the rights 
of Members. Since the gentleman states 
that he was on his feet for that purpose, 
without objection the actions by-which 
the resolution was agreed to and the mo- 


tion to reconsider was laid on the table 
are vacated. 
thank the 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. I 
Speaker. 

Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on 
the resolution on the ground that a 
quorum is not present and make the 
point of order that a quorum is not 
present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently, a quorum 
is not present. 

The Doorkeeper will close the doors, 
the Sergeant at Arms will notify absent 
Members and the Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 360, nays 11, not voting 61, as 


follows: 
[Roll No. 22] 


YEAS—360 

Abbitt Boland Collier 
Abernethy Bolling Colmer 
Adair Bolton Conable 
Adams Bow Conte 
Addabbo Brademas Conyers 
Albert Bray Corbett 
Anderson, Ii. Brock Craley 
Anderson, Brooks Cramer 

Tenn. Broomfield Culver 
Andrews, Brown, Ohio Cunningham 

George W Broyhill, N.C. Curtin 
Andrews, Broyhill, Va. Curtis 

N. Dak. Buchanan Daddario 
Annunzio Burke Dague 
Arends Burton, Calif. Daniels 
Ashmore Burton, Utah Davis, Ga. 
Aspinall Byrne, Pa Davis, Wis. 
Ayres Byrnes, Wis dela Garza 
Baldwin Cabell Delaney 
Baring Cahill Dent 
Barrett Callan Denton 
Bates Callaway Derwinski 
Battin . Cameron Devine 
Beckworth Carey Diggs 
Belcher Dingell 
Bell Celler Dole 
Bennett Chamberlain Donohue 

rry Clancy Dow 
Betts Clark Downing 
Bingham Clawson, Del Dulski’ 
Boggs Clevenger Duncan, Oreg. 
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Duncan, Tenn. Kluczynski Reuss 
er Kornegay Rhodes, Ariz. 
Edmondson Krebs Rhodes, Pa. 
Edwards, Ala, Kunkel Rivers, Alaska 
Edwards; Calif. Kupferman Roberts 
Ellsworth Robison 
Erlenborn Langen Rodino 
Evans, Colo. Latta Rogers, Colo 
Everett Leggett Rogers, Fla 
Evins, Tenn. Lennon Ronan 
Fallon Lipscomb Roncalio 
Farbstein Long. La Rooney, N. V. 
Farnum ve Rooney, Pa. 
Fascell McCarthy 
Feighan Melo Rostenkowski 
Findley McCulloch RO 
ood McDade Roybal 
Flynt McDowell Rumsfeld 
Fogarty McEwen Ryan 
Foley McFall Satterfield 
Ford, Gerald R. McGrath St Germain 
Ford, McMillan. St. Onge 
Willam D. McVicker Saylor 
Fountain Macdonald Scheuer 
Fraser MacGregor Schisler 
Frelinghuysen Machen Schmidhauser 
Frièdel Mackay Schneebeli 
Fulton, Pa. Mackie Schweiker 
Puqua Madden Secrest 
Gallagher Mahon Selden 
Garmatz Mallliard Shipley 
Gathings Shriver 
Gettys Martin, Ala. Sickles 
Giaimo è Sikes 
Gibbons Martin, Nebr. Sisk 
Gilbert ias Skubitz 
Gilligan Matsunaga Slack 
Gonzalez May Smith, Calif 
Gray Meeds Smith, N.Y. 
Green, Oreg. Michel Smith, Va 
Green, Pa. Mills Springer 
Greigg Minish Stafford 
Grider Mink Staggers 
riffin Minshall Stalbaum 
Griffiths Mize Stanton 
Hagen, Calif. Moeller Steed 
ey Monagan Stephens 
Halpern Moore Stratton 
Hamilton Morgan Stubblefield 
Hanley rris Sullivan 
Hansen, Idaho Morrison Sweeney 
Hansen, Wash. Morse Talcott 
Hardy Morton Taylor 
Harsha Mosher Teague, Calif. 
Harvey, Mich. Moss Tenzer 
Hathaway Murphy, D1 Thompson, N.J. 
Hawkins Murphy, N.Y. Thompson, Tex. 
Hechler Murray Thomson, Wis. 
Helstoski Natcher Todd 
Henderson Nedzi Trimble 
Herlong Nelsen Tuck 
icks Nix Tunney 
Holland O'Brien Tupper 
Horton O'Hara, III Tuten 
Hosmer O’Hara, Mich. Udall 
Howard O’Konski Uliman 
Hull Olsen, Mont. Utt 
Hungate O'Neal, Ga Van Deerlin 
Huot O'Neill, Mass. Vanik 
Hutchinson Ottinger Vivian 
Ichord Patman Waggonner 
Jacobs Patten Walker, N. Mex. 
Jarman Pelly Watkins 
Jennings Perkins Watts 
Joelson Philbin Weltner 
Johnson, Calif. Pickle Whalley 
Johnson, Okla. Pike White, Tex. 
Johnson, Pa. Pirnie Whitener 
Jonas Poage Whitten 
Jones, Ala. Poff Widnall 
Jones, Mo, Price will 
Jones, N. O. Pucinski Wilson, Bob 
Karsten Quie Wolff 
Karth Race Wright 
Kastenmeler Randall Wyatt 
Keit. in Wydler 
Kelly Rees Yates 
Keogh Reid, III Young 
King, Calif. Reid, N.Y, Younger 
King, N.Y. Reifel 
King, Utah Reinecke 
NAYS—11 
Andrews, Gross Pool 
Glenn Gurney Quillen 
Ashbrook Hall Rogers, Tex. 
Dickinson Passman Watson 
NOT VOTING—61 
Ashiey Casey Cleveland 
Bandstra Cederberg Cohelan 
Biatnik Cheift Cooley 
Brown, Calif. Clausen, Corman 
Burleson Don H. Dawson 


Harvey, Ind. 
Ha 


Dowdy ys Resnick 
Dyal Hébert Rivers, S.C. 
Edwards, La. Holifield Roudebush 
Farnsley Irwin Scott 

Fino Kee Senner 
Fisher Kirwan Smith, Iowa 
Fulton, Tenn. Landrum Teague, Tex 
Goodell Long, Md. Toll 
Grabowski Matthews Vigorito 
Grover Miller Walker, Miss 
Gubser Moorhead White, Idaho 
Hagan, Ga Multer Willis 
Halleck Olson, Minn Wilson, 
Hanna Pepper Charles H 
Hansen, Iowa Powell Zablocki 


So the resolution was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

Mr. Miller with Mr. Grover. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Cleveland. 

Mr. Hébert with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Brown of California with Mr. Ceder- 
berg. N 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Roude- 
bush. 

Mr. Toll with Mr. Goodell. 

Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Harvey of 
Indiana. ; 

Mr. Hays with Mr. Fino. 

Mr. Rivers of South Carolina with Mr. 
Gubser. 

Mr. Cooley with Mr. Walker of Mississippi, 

Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Don H. Clausen. 

Mr. Holifield with Mr. Scott. 

Mr. Kirwan with Mr. Kee. 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Olson of Minnesota. 

Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Dowdy. 

Mr. Corman with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr Irwin. 

Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Ashley. 

Mr. Grabowski with Mr. Casey. 

Mr. Pepper with Mr. Hanna. 

Mr. Matthews with Mr. Long of Maryland. 

Mr. Landrum with Mr. Teague of Texas. 

Mr. Zablocki with Mr. Dorn. 

Mr, Vigorito with Hr. Hansen of Iowa. 

Mr. Willis with Mr. Farnsley. 

Mr. Blatnik with Mr. Fisher. 

Mr. Fulton of Tennessee with Mr. Purcell. 

Mr. Senner with Mr. Powell. 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia with Mr. Resnick. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. At- 
BERT). The Chair recognizes the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
that the House resolve itself into the 
Committee of the Whole House on the 
State of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H.R. 12169) to amend further 
the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, as 
amended, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 


IN COMMITTEE OF THE WHOLE 


Accordingly, the House resolved itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House 
on the State of the Union for the consid- 
eration of the bill, H.R. 12169, with Mr. 
THOMPSON of Texas in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the first read- 
ing of the bill was dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
gentieman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Mor- 
GAN] will be recognized for 1½ hours and 
the gentlewoman from Ohio [Mrs. BOL- 
TON] will be recognized for 1½ hours. 

The Chair recognizes the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. MORGAN]. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 10 minutes. 
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Mr. Chairman, H.R. 12169 authorizes 
$415 million of additional funds for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1966. Most 
of this money is for Vietnam, and I be- 
lieve it is fair to say that if it were not 
for the war in Vietnam, we would not 
have this bill before us. 

Now I know that there are some of us 
who disagree with the policy our Gov- 
ernment is following in Vietnam, but I 
do not believe that even those who dis- 
agree with our policy will find themselves 
in opposition to this bill. 

As far as I am aware, none of the 
critics of our policy has advocated an 
immediate pullout of U.S. forces and 
termination of U.S. assistance. 

I believe everyone will agree that as 
long as our boys are fighting in Vietnam, 
we must back them up, and, although this 
bill provides no military assistance, the 
funds which it authorizes are absolutely 
essential if the civilian population is to 
cope with the devastation of war and the 
demoralization caused by inflation in 
that country. 

The funds authorized by this bill are to 
be used as follows: 

For Vietnam 


For the Dominican Republic.. 25, 000, 000 
To replenish the contingency 

und.... nc lee 100, 000, 000 

71000 SN TSR i I 415, 000, 000 


VIETNAM 


It is not necessary for me to describe 
the effect which the war has had on the 
economy of Vietnam. Villages, roads, 
and bridges have been destroyed. Crops 
have been damaged and the movement of 
rice to markets has been interrupted. 
The Government is not able to collect its 
normal revenues, and it needs more 
money than ever to carry on the war 
effort. 

This bill authorizes funds to assist 
the rural population to deal with war 
devastation and to finance the import of 
additional supplies of very essential com- 
modities. The sale of these commodi- 
ties will absorb some of the rapidly 
expanding purchasing power resulting 
from the presence of U.S. personnel and 
the large-scale construction program 
made necessary to supply and to shelter 
our forces in that country. 

At the same time, the proceeds of the 
sale of these commodities will augment 
the war budget of the Government: of 
Vietnam. i 

As I pointed out a minute ago, there 
is no money in this bill for military as- 
sistance. The organization and proce- 
dures of the military assistance program 
are not designed to support combat 
operations. The Committee on Foreign 
Affairs agrees with the recommendation 
of the President that the supply of mili- 
tary equipment and services to the Viet- 
nam forces should be at the discretion 
of our commander in the field and that 
the same logistics system should serve 
both United States and Vietnam forces 
while this present war is going on. Au- 
thorization of the funds to finance mili- 
tary equipment for the use of our own 
forces in Vietnam and for the Vietnam- 
ese forces is now under consideration by 
the Committee on Armed Services. 
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Just yesterday morning I appeared be- 
fore the Committee on Rules at the same 
time the Armed Forces representatives 
appeared, and a rule was granted on their 
bill. I am sure under the leadership of 
the House, it will be up for discussion 
next week. 

LAOS 

The $7,500,000 for Laos is needed pri- 
marily to meet the problems of supply- 
ing the civilian population of that war- 
torn country. There are a considerable 
number of refugees who have to be taken 
care of, and many villages inhabited by 
people who are strongly anti-Communist 
are cut off except for air transport. The 
United States finances civilian air trans- 
port to supply these people and the ex- 
pansion of airport facilities in order to 
carry the load. 

1 THAILAND 

The Communist campaign of terrorism 
and subversion in Thailand has been ac- 
celerated, particularly in the northeast 
and the extreme south. The $7,500,000 
provided for Thailand is to finance the 
expansion of the civil police, including 
additional helicopters and a village radio 
network, and to extend the rural de- 
velopment program to more villages. 

DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


The funds authorized in the bill will 
provide $25 million for the Dominican 
Republic. Most of it will go to pay sal- 
aries and other expenses to keep govern- 
ment services going until the revenues 
of the Government of the Dominican 
Republic can be restored, and the rest 
to finance such essential economic pro- 
grams as road maintenance, repair of 
irrigation ditches, and community de- 
velopment. 

CONTINGENCY FUND 


The large item in this bill that is not 
programed is the contingency fund. 

The bill authorizes $100 million to 
replenish the contingency fund. Last 
summer, the President requested and 
Congress voted $50. million for the con- 
tingency fund. This was the first time 
in 10 years that the Executive had asked 
for less than $150 million for the con- 
tingency fund, although in some years 
the actual drawings on the contingency 
fund were substantially lower. 

The $50 million has not been enough 
to meet the demands on the contingency 
fund this year. It has all been pro- 
gramed, and the bill provides $100 mil- 
lion to take care of unforeseen situations 
or to deal with problems which are 
known to exist but where the amount of 
money required cannot yet be deter- 
mined. 

The Congress has established the pol- 
icy, which is accepted by the Executive, 
that the contingency fund will not be 
used to finance projects or operations 
which are already programed or for 
which Congress has refused to provide 
funds, 

There is no way we can tell whether 
$100 million will be enough or whether 
it will be too much. The Agency for 
International Development has in recent 
years made a good record of returning to 
the Treasury any unneeded portion of 
the contingency fund. 

The committee believes that, con- 
sidering the present world situation, it 
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is in the national interest to provide the 
full amount requested, with the under- 
standing that if all the money is not 
needed, it will not be spent. 

The expanded Vietnam program has 
increased the cost of administration to 
pay the salaries of additional personnel, 
to meet the cost of recruiting the limited 
number of people with the necessary 
qualifications who are available for serv- 
ice in Vietnam and provide the necessary 
office space, equipment, and rental of 
quarters. 

Section 610b) of existing law pro- 
hibits the use of the transfer authority 
or other discretionary authority con- 
tained in the Foreign Assistance Act to 
augment appropriations for administra- 
tive expenses. For this reason, an addi- 
tional authorization is required for this 
purpose, and the bill makes $1,400,000 
available for such use. 

Mr. Chairman, this bill is very, very 
important to our effort in South Vietnam. 
As I said before, no military assistance is 
provided in the bill, but it is important 
to carry on our effort there. I hope that 
the House will pass the bill. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished chairman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is it not true that this 
money is being requested and author- 
ized on an “illustrative” basis, in that if 
the administration does not need this 
money for southeast Asia, it could be allo- 
cated to and spent in any other country 
in any part of the world where we have 
an AID program or even in countries 
where we do not have an AID program 
at the present time? 

Mr. MORGAN. I am sure if the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana will read the 
hearings conducted by the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, he will find that the 
President has already had to draw on 
funds temporarily unused to the amount 
of $64 million to keep the program going. 
The money in this bill will have to re- 
place what has already been drawn and 
spent. The money is actually needed 
right now.: 

Mr. PASSMAN. I appreciate the gen- 

tleman’s response; but is it not true that 
this money in this bill is being requested 
on an “illustrative” basis, and that it is 
not earmarked for South Vietnam or any 
other country? It is not like all other 
foreign aid: It is on an “illustrative” 
basis and may be spent wherever the 
AID agency pleases? If it is not true, 
please point out where in this bill you 
have earmarked money for South Viet- 
nam, 
Mr. MORGAN. I have already pointed 
out to the gentleman from Louisiana that 
$64 million is earmarked to replace funds 
already spent. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is that provision in 
this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. It has already been 
spent. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Is there such a pro- 
vision in this bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. It has been explained 
in the hearings. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I am talking about 
this specific bill. The program is on an 
“illustrative” basis. I have been han- 
dling the appropriations bill for this pro- 
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gram fora long, long time, and it is still 
on an “illustrative” basis. Funds in the 
annual appropriation and in this bill are 
not earmarked for any particular coun- 
try. Also the contingency fund of $100 
million can be used in any country 
around the world. In fact, AID testified 
before my subcommittee that they may 
not need it and may not spend it. I 
thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I thank the 
chairman for yielding to me. Is it not 
a fact that the appropriation bill con- 
sidered by the gentleman from Louisi- 
ana is also on an illustrative basis and 
pre it does give transferability author- 

ty? 

Mr. MORGAN. This particular au- 
thorization has been justified on the 
basis that the need exists in South Viet- 
nam and in the neighboring countries of 
Laos and Thailand. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I always seem to get 
this monstrosity of a program through 
the House on that basis. But when you, 
the authorization committee, make it 
legal to appropriate on an illustrative 
basis, we have no other alternative other 
than to go along with such a flexible 
procedure. 

This is just another piece of the give- 
away program. If you earmark these 
funds for South Vietnam, I will vote for 
it and apologize to this House for making 
this statement. You are not going to 
earmark these funds, and AID will have 
the right to spend it wherever they 
please. 5 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, if 
the gentleman, who has not always been 
a supporter of the program, has not been 
able to earmark it down through the 
years, I believe that what we must do is 
trust the administration now, as we have 


in the past. 
Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman has 
made my point forme. I want to thank 


him for it. We understand it is not ear- 
marked, and you have no assurance that 
15 cents of it will be spent in South 
Vietnam, so far as the language of the 
bill is concerned. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The gentleman’s 
own bill is always set up on an illustra- 
tive basis. I believe the chairman made 
a point that the money has already been 
borrowed from other areas in order to 
fund the activities in South Vietnam. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I read the hearings, 
and I still do not know where the money 
12 been spent. It is the same old cab- 

„ 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. _Mr. Chairman, is it not 
true that if the contingency fund in the 
amount of $100 million is approved it 
can be spent in Indonesia or on behalf 
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of Nasser or Sukarno, or in any other 
place around the world? 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman un- 
derstands the definition of “contingency 
fund.” Of course, it can be used any- 
where there are unforeseen emergencies, 
anywhere around the world. The gen- 
tleman knows, as I know, that in the 
bill of last year we established a special 
contingency fund for South Vietnam in 
the amount of $89 million. It has all 
been allocated to that area. This is the 
reason why none of the $50 million from 
the contingency fund was used in South 
Vietnam. The gentleman can be sure, 
without that special contingency fund 
for South Vietnam, the $50 million would 
have been used in South Vietnam. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. ADAIR]. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, the bill 
before us today presents a very serious 
question for many people, including my- - 
self, who have been critical of our for- 
eign aid programs for many years. If 
this bill is to be supported—and I think 
it should be—it should be supported on 
the basis of the fact that we are in Viet- 
nam. Whether we like it or not, we are 
there. If we are there, we should provide 
every resource, every facility for our 
fighting men there. 

It may be said, perhaps, that in this 
bill we are being overgenerous. I think 
we are. In my judgment there is a place 
where this bill can be reduced and should 
be reduced. But we must not err on the 
side of denying any dollars to the ac- 
tivity in Vietnam which will lead to its 
speedier conclusion and may in any sense 
result in the saving of lives. Upon that 
sober basis, I think this legislation should 
be considered. 

Mr. Chairman, this legislation is not 
perfect. It is not without fault. It does 
not do many of the things that ought 
to be done. It leaves unanswered certain 
questions. 

However, it is a step in the right direc- 
tion and possibly, only possibly, the best 
step that we can take at this time. 
There are areas about which several of 
us on the committee who filed supple- 
mental views were deeply concerned. 
First of all, we are concerned that ships 
of friendly nations, ships of countries 
to which we have given assistance, are 
even now continuing to carry goods and 
cargoes into North Vietnam, into the 
harbor at Haiphong. We feel something 
should be done about that, something 
far more than has been done and is be- 
ing done. 

Secondly, although we did not go into 
this in the supplemental views, we are 
aware that great delays are being en- 
countered in the offloading of cargos at 
Saigon and Da Nang and elsewhere. We 
think this is inexcusable. If, during 
World War II, we could, by the use of 
breakwaters and otherwise, unload fan- 
tastic amounts of cargo and great num- 
bers of men onto the Normandy beaches 
in a combat situation, then there is ab- 
solutely no excuse, Mr. Chairman, for the 
fact that cargo ships are lined up wait- 
ing to be offloaded in Saigon and else- 
where in Vietnam. This, I say, is inex- 
cusable. 
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Thirdly, Mr. Chairman, everyone who 
has visited Vietnam comes back with re- 
ports that.there is a black market there. 
Admittedly; in a wartime economy, it is 
difficult to stop black-market operations, 
but if they cannot be stopped entirely, at 
least they can be limited. We who filed 
supplemental views suggested a means 
by which this could be done. We sug- 
gested that all civilian dependents be 
sent home. There are no civilian de- 
pendents there now of U.S. Government 
personnel, military and civilian, but 
there are some contractors’ civilian de- 
pendents there. We have reason to be- 
lieve that if these dependents were sent 
home, at least one type of black-market 
operation would be curtailed, if indeed 
not done away with completely. 

Reference has been made to the con- 
tingency fund. For this fiscal year there 
was provided $50 million, which was all 
committed or at least earmarked in the 
first 7 months of the fiscal year, none of 
it for Vietnam, 

At the request of the President, special 
funds for southeast Asia were made 
available which were or are being used in 
Vietnam. Now we are asked to provide 
another $100 million in contingency 
funds for the balance of this fiscal year. 
At the maximum this will only be 4 
months. I think that is far too much. 
In a period when we are tightening our 
belts and we are trying to continue pro- 
grams here at home and do a great deal 
for people abroad the contingency fund 
should be and can be severely limited. I 
am sure that an opportunity will be of- 
fered to the Members of this House to do 
so. 

Mr. Chairman, I conclude as I began 
by saying that although this bill before 
us is one which presents many questions 
and raises many doubts and leaves is- 
sues unanswered, if we take the position 
that the war in Vietnam must be won, if 
we take the position that we cannot deny 
anything which will contribute either di- 
rectly or indirectly to victory there, then 
I think we must support this bill. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADAIR. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Chairman, 
first I would like to compliment the gen- 
tleman from Indiana for his very excel- 
lent statement as to his reasons for sup- 
porting this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 

H.R, 12169. 
ZI “fail to see how Congress could do 
otherwise, any more than it could fail to 
authorize payment of the water bill for 
the fire department while it was in the 
midst of attempting to stamp out dan- 
gerous fires in many parts of the city. 

The bill before us today is emergency 
legislation. It is designed to authorize 
the expenditure of $415 million in tax 
dollars, most of it to be spent in the short 
Space of the next 4 months, in order to 
repair the damages caused in many parts 
of the world by ignorance, by unconcern, 
Py miscalculation and misunderstand- 
ng. 

It even provides an additional $100 
million for our $50 million “petty cash 
drawer” in case dollars are ‘needed to 
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sprinkle on other brush. fires which 
might erupt in any part of the world. 

I am sure that the Congress will en- 
act this bill into law rapidly, as it should. 
This money is needed, and quickly, in 
such places as South Vietnam, Laos, the 
Dominican Republic and Thailand. 

But throwing dollars at our problems 
is not a solution to them, no matter how 
many dollars we have and however 
tempting this solution may appear. The 
best that dollars can buy is time. The 
worst is complacency and the failure to 
even see problems as they develop. 

We need more fire prevention as well 
as fire control in the world, and we can't 
have it unless and until we start using 
these dollars as tools to implement for- 
eign policy rather than as replacements 
for a foreign policy. 

Unfortunately, the funds we are au- 
thorizing today are not tools, not imple- 
ments, but payments for mistakes. Let 
us hope we have fewer of them in the 
future. i 

Mr. MIZE: Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ADAIR. Yes. I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. MIZE. Will the gentleman in the 
well please give me a few hypothetical 
illustrations on which this money from 
the $100 million contingency fund could 
be spent? 

Mr. ADAIR. I think the chairman of 
the committee answered that a little ear- 
lier. I could only use generally the same 
illustrations. A contingency fund is, as 
its name implies, a fund to be used for 
unseen eventualities. We in the Con- 
gress and particularly in the House and 
those of us on the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs have been in the past—and I 
count myself among those—particularly 
critical of the way that the contingency 
fund can be used, but there are—and I 
will say to.the gentleman very few—lim- 
itations, as long as it falls within the 
broadest outlines of foreign aid, on the 
manner in which this fund can be used. 
It can be used for situations which arise, 
for example, in a country which is newly 
threatened with revolt. It can be used 
for problems which present themselves in 
the field of education or matters of that 
sort. It is subject to the very widest use. 

Mr. MIZE. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
N yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from ‘Missouri, 

Mr. CURTIS. The gentleman heard 
the remarks of the gentleman from Lou- 
isiana, the Chairman of the Subcommit- 
tee of the Committee on Appropriations 
for foreign aid. Is it accurate that these 
funds are not tied down or that this au- 
thorization of funds is not tied down to 
Vietnam? 

Mr. ADAIR. It is true that by the 
terms of this bill it is not tied down to 
Vietnam nor indeed to southeast Asia. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, could I 
ask the gentleman one further question? 

Mr. ADAIR. Let me continue. How- 
ever, if you read the record of the hear- 
ings, and if you consult the report, there 
is no question as to the intent. Since 
the gentleman’ has opened the question 
let me state that we are acting upon 
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this as a measure apart from some money 
for the Dominican Republic, a measure 
basically for southeast Asia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, T yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. 

Accordingly, I would think that the 
administration which has presented it to 
the Congress in that way as a measure to 
contribute to stability in southeast Asia 
would feel bound to use it for that pur- 


pose. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, why would 
not the administration have this in this 
bill? 

Mr. ADAIR. That is a question which 
the gentleman, I believe, should address 
to the author of the bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CURTIS. I am quite interested 
in this question. 

Mr. ADAIR. T yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I am very happy 
to point out that of the money which 
has been earmarked, $275 million of this 
request has been justified on the basis of 
its need in South Vietnam. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further, yes, but—no, no, if I could 
interrupt there just a minute. You are 


not responsive to the issue. You say 
“earmarked,” and that struck my 
interest. 


But then you go on, as has just been 
talked about, and say something else. I 
want to find out why it is not actually 
tied down and actually earmarked by 
language, and not on the basis of just 
these statements. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. If the gentleman 
will yield further, it has never been ear- 
marked in such fashion in any of the 
history of the foreign aid bill. During 
the history of the foreign aid bill it has 
never been specifically earmarked. 

Mr. CURTIS. I know, and that is one 
of the troubles with this bill. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Or any other 
appropriation. 

Mr. MORGAN. Or in the appropria- 
tion bill. The gentleman from Missouri 
wants to change the rules on matters of 
this kind. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I believe 
that is one reason our foreign aid pro- 
grams have been so poor, if I may draw 
that conclusion. Certainly, to come here 
at a time when we are in war over there, 
and say that this is for Vietnam and if 
you expect to get the vote on the assur- 
ance that that is what it is, I certainly 
believe that this rule should be changed 
and we should tie it down. 

Mr. Chairman, I doubt if I will vote 
for this unless it is tied down, because I 
have seen instances in these programs 
and I am about to conclude that the 
administration does not follow what it 
says in those examples which it gives 
as to where the money is to be spent. We 
could not rely upon this. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana’ has again ex- 
pired. i 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself 2 additional minutes. I say in 
response to the remarks of the gentleman 
from Missouri that it is my understand- 
ing we will have an opportunity to con- 
nect these more closely and explicitly 
with Vietnam and southeast Asia. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, will a pos- 
sible amendment be offered? 

Mr. ADAIR. I understand that such is 
the case. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman will yield further, I want to 
develop one other point, if I may. I 
was trying to find—and I have not had 
an opportunity to look through all of the 
hearings, although I have read the re- 
port—I was interested in seeing what 
balances we have not just in the foreign 
aid funds, but Public Law 480 funds, and 
how this money that we recently voted 
for the Asian Bank, which I hope will 
be available particularly in Vietnam, 
how this is coordinated. But I find no 
discussion of it contained in the report. 
As I stated earlier, insofar as I have been 
able to ascertain from the report, and I 


have not read the hearings, there has 


been no interrogation on this point. 

Could the gentleman tell me whether 
the committee did go into all aspects of 
financing that is available in Vietnam, 
not just through this bill, but through 
the use of Public Law 480 funds, the lend- 
ing that might be available in the Asian 
Bank, and so forth? 

Mr. ADAIR. Having in mind the great 
multiplicity of lending institutions that 
are available for activities here and else- 
where, I would have to say to the gen- 
tleman, it would be almost impossible 
to go into all of them. Some of them do 
not even come within the purview of the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. We did 
give some consideration—perhaps not 
enough—to the general subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, if the 
gentleman would permit me to make this 
observation before he yields further, it 
seems to me that is what we would ex- 
pect the Committee on Foreign Affairs 
to do even though it is not within their 
jurisdiction—at least to have a knowl- 
edge of the funds that would be going 
in to hit at the same problem so at least 
there would be some consensus of this 
whole problem that the House could 
consider. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. There is a com- 
plete report on all of the expenditures 
available for all Members. But if I 
might follow up what the gentleman 


from Indiana has already said and nail 


it down, we are talking about funds pri- 
marily to be used in Vietnam. For in- 
stance, the $100 million of this request 
is for additional economic assistance 
that will be used for rural construc- 
tion and counterinsurgency activities. 
AID needs $175 million for Vietnam 
to help finance the import of essential 
commodities in order to. help combat 
inflation. 

Rice imports needs $21 million. 

Medicines and pharmaceuticals re- 
quires $9 million. 
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Needed for petroleum products, $12 
million. 

Needed for iron and steel, $50 million. 

Needed for. fertilizer imports, $4.5 
million. 

Mr. Chairman, over half of these com- 
modities will be utilized in areas outside 
of Saigon. All of the $275 million is pin- 
pointed for use in Vietnam. 

Mr. CURTIS. In what way is this tied 
down? This is simply a statement. How 
can the Congress know that this actually 
is the way this money will be spent? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. We would assume, 
of course, that the administration is tell- 
ing the truth, as we have during all the 
time that we have had this program in 
operation. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the gentleman will 
yield further just for this observation, 
that is the whole point that the gentle- 
man from Louisiana made, as I under- 
stand it, and to the extent that I have 
been able to study this matter of ex- 
penditures, the administration—and this 
is not just this administration, it was 
true in the Eisenhower administration as 
well. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is right. 

Mr. CURTIS. There was not this 
kind of followthrough on how they spent 
the money. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. There has been 
that kind of followthrough and that is 
why we have confidence that the money 
will be properly used. 

Mr.. CURTIS. In other words, the 
gentleman is saying that he feels I am in 
error in concluding that there has not 
been a followthrough? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes; I would con- 
clude that the gentleman is in error if 
he says that there has not been a follow- 
through on this. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. The gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. Curtis] raised the ques- 
tion of committee consideration of the 
Southeast Asian Development Bank. 
That was subsequent to the hearings held 
by the committee on this bill. More- 
over, we are never consulted by the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency, so far 
as I know, with respect to financing any 
of these wonderful giveaways around the 
world that they get into. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 4 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentleman 
from New Jersey. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, can the 
gentleman tell us whether or not. there 
is any existing statutory authority at 
the present time to permit the President 
or someone to order the dependents of 
the U.S. citizens back home? 

Mr. ADAIR. The President in my 
opinion has the authority. I think 
there is no doubt about it. It has been 
exercised, I am told, in a number of in- 
stances. 

Mr. CAHILL. Can the gentleman ad- 
vance any logical reason as to why this 
authority would be utilized as far as 
military personnel are concerhed and 
not so far as civilian dependents are 
concerned. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Not at all. That is the 
point I was trying to make earlier and 
I appreciate the gentleman’s concur- 
rence in my views. 

Mr. CAHILL. I think the gentleman 
is making an excellent point. One of 
the things that I have observed is that 
there is a tremendous housing shortage 
in Saigon particularly. I think this is 
one of the elements involved in the black 
market and certainly it is something 
that needs looking into. I think the 
gentleman has made a very valuable 
contribution to the discussion of these 
problems. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 

man. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to 
point out that all civilian personnel of 
the Government have been ordered 
home. The only civilian personnel re- 
maining there, or family of personnel, are 
the wives and families of the private 
contractors who are there. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADAIR. I yield to the gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I take 
this time to compliment the gentleman 
from Indiana for his constructive criti- 
cism. I have always had a great deal of 
respect for his position in this regard 
and for his sincere endeavor. I would 
like to ask the gentleman a question at 
this point. Is it not true that the criti- 
cism that you have brought out on the 
floor at this time regarding civilian de- 
pendents and supplies was thoroughly 
discussed by us in the consideration of 


this bill and that at the present time we 


have the statements to the effect that the 
supplies have been speeded up and that 
we might take up the problem of civilian 
dependents? 

Mr. ADAIR. The gentlewoman is cor- 
rect. Efforts are being made. My point 
is that they are tardy and far too little. 
If we can get cargoes across beaches un- 
der combat conditions, I see no reason 
why we cannot do the same in areas 
where there is no danger of aerial attack. 

Mrs. KELLY. I agree with the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 3 minutes to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. RESNICK]. 

Mr.. RESNICK. Mr. Chairman, I 
think we sometimes tend to forget, when 
we talk about AID appropriations, and 
funding, and economic development, and 
all the other technical jargon, that at 
the grassroots, out where the action is, 
the AID program means people. at 
work—dedicated people; people with a 
job to do; people who get tired and 
scared and shot at, and worried, and who 
keep right on doing their jobs the best 
way they can. I would like to tell you 
about just one of these men I met dur- 
ing my recent trip to Vietnam. 

I spent 1 day in the Mekong Delta with 
the U.S. operations mission there. I 
could not get in the area I was supposed 
to visit because they were afraid for my 
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safety. The man running that area was 
Eduardo Navarro. 

Eduardo Navarro is a retired US. 
Army colonel. He knows how to use a 
gun if he has to but he does not carry 
one. He is a civilian working for the 
Agency for International Development as 
a Provincial representative in Vietnam 
near the Cambodian border. He is con- 
cerned with the welfare of 250,000 Viet- 
namese in an area infested with Viet- 
cong. After being ambushed several 
times on the road to Saigon, he finally 
gave up driving. He has had several 
narrow escapes from daytime bombings 
in the streets of the city. 

The villagers regard Ed Navarro as 
their friend. He works closely with the 
Province chief and American and Viet- 
namese military personnel to improve 
life in the Province while maintaining 
the best possible security. About 30 of 
his villages are considered secure and 
have qualified for Government help by 
routing out the Vietcong and agreeing to 
carry out self-help projects. 

He is proud of the more than 100 
schools which have been built by the 
village parents with cement and roofing 
supplied by AID. Nearly 200 teachers 
have been trained in short courses. 
Several clinics have been built and 
stocked with medical supplies from the 
AID commodity import program. Occa- 
sionally, the Vietcong steal them but the 
people know where they come from. 

He uses his warehouse of food-for- 
peace wheat, oils, and dried milk as pay- 
ment for work to benefit the community 
and make life worth fighting for. 

On a demonstration farm 2 miles out 
of town, production is being increased by 
use of fertilizer and new seed. The 
Provincial hospital has a new surgical 
wing built by AID, staffed by a team of 
Filipino doctors and nurses paid by their 
own Government. 

In fact, no aspect of life is overlooked. 
All the resources of AID in Vietnam are 
available to Eduardo Navarro to help the 
Vietnamese people build a better life. 
Not many Americans will ever hear of 
Ed Navarro or of his counterparts in 
every Vietnamese Province. But we in 
the Congress must not only know of 
what they are doing, we must support 
them. Perhaps this war cannot be won 
by civilians armed with seed, cement, 
and goodwill, but neither can it be won 
without them. 

I believe the budget requests for AID 
are minimal and I call for their speedy 
approval. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield. 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I would 
address a question to the chairman of 
the committee, if I might have his atten- 
tion. This bill, as I understand it, and 
as I believe the Members of the House 
understand it, is to provide additional 
funds for economic aid to the Viet- 
namese and contiguous territory, plus 
$25 million for the Dominican Republic. 

Mr. MORGAN. Plus $100 million for 
the contingency fund. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes. But is not the bill 
designed for the purpose of aid to Viet- 
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nam? There is nothing whatever for 
the military effort. 

Mr. MORGAN, Seventy percent of 
the funds in the bill are designed to sup- 
port the war effort in South Vietnam. 

Mr. GROSS. Then why should we be 
dealing in this supplemental with any 
other areas other than those enumerated 
in the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. We are not. That 
is my opinion. I understand that all of 
the supplemental appropriations re- 
quested in this bill are for areas that 
are of vital importance to the security 
of this country. 

Mr. GROSS. Will not the distin- 
guished chairman agree with me that 
there is nothing whatever in the lan- 
guage of this bill that holds its provi- 
sions to Vietnam or any other specific 
place in the world? 

Mr. MORGAN. As the gentleman 
knows, this is a supplemental authoriza- 
tion and is an amendment to the regular 
foreign aid bill. 

Mr. GROSS. Yes; it is an addition to 
the regular foreign handout. 

Mr. MORGAN. This is the procedure. 
Any other method would require us to 
bring out a separate AID bill for South 
Vietnam. Is that what the gentleman 
is suggesting? This is an amendment to 
the regular AID bill. 

Mr. GROSS. I think a substantial 
number of the Members of the House are 
willing to vote for a bill today supple- 
menting the foreign aid appropriations 
where such funds are designated for the 
purpose of doing something about aiding 
and bringing about a successful conclu- 
sion of the Vietnamese situation and 
sorry state of affairs in the Dominican 
Republic. It will be my purpose later 
on to offer an amendment to the bill to 
restrict the expenditures to those areas. 
It will be my further purpose to move to 
strike out all of the contingency fund in- 
crease, and I will argue that point later, 
because as the supplementary views in 
the report clearly show, not one dime of 
the $50 million previously appropriated— 
and this was the statement of the dis- 
tinguished chairman before the Rules 
Committee yesterday—was used in Viet- 
nam. So it is incredible that we should 
be called upon today to provide $100 
million to beef up the contingency fund 
when we are dealing with a bill specifi- 
cally designed to take care of the situa- 
tions in the Dominican Republic, in Viet- 
nam, Laos, and Thailand. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is it the gentleman’s 


‘intention, on Tuesday next, when H.R. 


12335 comes to the House, containing 
approximately $4 billion for military use 
in southeast Asia planning, to do the 
same thing and to pinpoint it in the same 
way? 

Mr. GROSS. There is a great differ- 
ence between military assistance and the 
giveaway program. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not believe there 
is. It is all part of the same thing. 

Mr. GROSS. Especially when the 
giveaway program can go to any country 
in the world under the terms of this bill 
to any country in the world. 
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Mr. MORGAN. Is it the gentleman's 
intention to pinpoint each item in the 
military authorization for Vietnam? 

Mr. GROSS. Surely the gentleman is 
not trying to compare military assistance 
with this bill, which happens to come 
from the committee of which I am a 
member. I know a little something about 
this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman is 
making an argument about the economic 
portion of the bill, but I still would like 
to have an answer to my question in re- 
gard to military funds authorized for the 
same area. 

Mr. GROSS. I happen to know some- 
thing about this bill. I am not a member 
of the Armed Services Committee and, 
therefore, I cannot say that I know as 
much about military assistance needs in 
the areas covered by this bill. 

Does the gentleman know about the 
military bill? I shall be glad to support 
amendments, if the gentleman will offer 
them, with regard to military assistance, 
if he can find anyplace where we are 
going to give military assistance to any- 
one outside the southeast Asia area un- 
less that country is fighting in Vietnam. 

Mr. MORGAN. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania has no intention to offer 
amendments. What I am trying to say 
to you, Mr. Gross, is that I have con- 
fidence in my President. When he says 
he is going to spend $275 million in Viet- 
nam I have confidence that he is going 
to spend it in Vietnam. 

Mr. GROSS. Then suppose you tell 
me what happened to the $50 million in 
the contingency fund which was ex- 
pended last year? Suppose you tell me 
where the President is going to use the 
$100 million in 120 days or less. Suppose 
you give me some idea as to that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Gross, there was 
a contingency fund every year of the 
Eisenhower administration and every 
year since, and not one dime of this 
authorization has ever been programed 
in advance. If you will allow me the 
time, I will read that information into 
the RECORD. 

Mr. GROSS. No; the gentleman con- 
trols ample time for that. 

Mr. MORGAN. As to all of the ex- 
penses since 1956. 

Mr. GROSS. Just a minute, now. 
You have ample time or time of your 
own. 

Mr. MORGAN. And not one dime out 
of the contingency fund has been pro- 
gramed. You know the definition of 
“contingency fund” and I know it. It is 
for unforeseen emergencies. 

I do not know today where one dime 
of this money is going to be spent, and 
I do not believe the administration does. 

Mr. GROSS. We put $50 million into 
the contingency fund last year. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; and I know 
where every dime of it was spent. So 
do you. 

Mr. GROSS. Let us get it in 
RECORD. 

Mr. MORGAN. You know and I know 
that security is involved, and we cannot 
introduce it in the RECORD. 

Mr. GROSS. Much of it ought to go 
in the Recorp. Much of it should not 
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be classified. It should be made avail- 
able to the people who pay the bills. 

Mr. MORGAN. You know very well 
that it cannot be put in the RECORD. 

Mr. GROSS. You know that there is 
plenty of it that ought to be put in the 
RECORD. 

I believe we ought to take a look at the 
help we are not getting in Vietnam these 
days, along with the tremendous ex- 
penditure of money we are making and 
being called upon to make under the 
terms of this bill. 

So far as I know, there are only three 
countries—Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Korea—which are supplying any 
combat troops at all. New Zealand is 
supplying one battery of artillery. Aus- 
tralia is supplying a battalion of combat 
troops. And South Korea, on the basis 
of the last information I have is supply- 
ing a division of combat troops. 

I have not seen any figures with regard 
to casualties of Koreans. I suppose they 
are engaged somewhere in Vietnam, but 
the newspapers do not provide us with 
the casualty figures insofar as the 
Koreans, the Australians, and the New 
Zealanders are concerned. 

Otherwise they are deeply gratified— 
as Henry Cabot Lodge said when he ap- 
peared before the committee not too long 
ago—the other countries of the world are 
deeply gratified that we are doing the 
fighting and dying in Vietnam, along 
with the South Vietnamese. 

Let us consider the Philippines, for 
instance. At present the Philippines 
have 70 personnel in Vietnam. These 
consist of military and civilian medical 
teams and a military psychological war- 
fare detachment. Would one not believe 
that the Philippines could make some 
kind of combat contribution to the war 
in Vietnam, to some of the fighting and 
dying going on over there? 

Japan has provided over $55 million 
worth of economic assistance to Viet- 
nam. This is money. We are talking 
about money exclusively now. This is 
reparations money they owe the Viet- 
namese as a result of their defeat in 
World War II that they would pay under 
any circumstances. Yet the State De- 
partment has the colossal gall to hand 
out a statement of this kind indicating 
that the Japanese are making a contribu- 
tion in Vietnam when they give them 
$55 million of money which they owe 
them as reparations for damage when 
they occupied the country in the last war. 

You talk about having confidence in 
people. Let us have a decent and a fair 
story from some of these people in the 
State Department and in the White 
House. 

Greece has contributed medical sup- 
plies. I do not know how much. This 
is the State Department report which 
says Greece has contributed medical sup- 
plies. I hope it is remembered that we 
put a lot of money into Greece in other 
years, yet we get no real help in stop- 
ping communism elsewhere. 

Turkey has provided medicines and 
has also offered to provide some cement. 
Some cement—no troops. 

Iran has contributed 1,000 tons of 
petroleum products to Vietnam and has 
dispatched a medical team. 
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Hundreds of millions of American dol- 
lars are going into India, a country that 
had 5 million or more under arms in 
World War II yet it will not provide a 
single combat soldier to help us out in 
Vietnam. India has provided cloth for 
flood relief, says the State Department, 
and has under study the creation in 
Vietnam of a factory for the preparation 
of tea and another for sugar so they 
will have tea with their sugar and sugar 
with their tea. This is within the 
framework of a program of technical 
assistance and economic cooperation. 
India is also considering providing 
equipment for what? For a_ blood 
transfusion center. They do not offer 
to give any blood, but will provide the 
center for somebody else to give their 
blood. How nice. Pakistan. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the gentlewoman from Ohio for yielding 
me the additional time. 

Pakistan has contributed some finan- 
cial relief for flood victims, and it, too, 
donated some clothing to Vietnam. No 
troops. 

Israel made a gift of pharmaceutical 
supplies and has offered to train Viet- 
namese in Israel in various fields, what- 
ever that means. No troops. 

Belgium provided medicines. How 
much? The State Department does not 
say. No troops. 

Canada is providing a professor of 
orthopedics at Saigon University. A big 
help. Also about 200 scholarships both 
academic and technical. They are also 
providing about $150,000 worth of flour. 
If I remember correctly, Canada has 
been selling about $400 million worth of 
wheat a year to Red China, but they 
cannot afford to get into Vietnam on a 
bloodletting basis. So, no troops. I al- 
most forgot—Canada has agreed to con- 
struct an auditorium for the Faculty of 
Sciences at Vietnam’s Hue University. 

Denmark has provided medical sup- 
plies and is willing to train Vietnamese 
nurses in Denmark. No troops. 

France since 1956, says the State De- 
partment, contributed $111 million in 
assistance to South Vietnam. That is 
since 1956. A big contribution. No 
troops. 

Germany has provided 12 personnel in 
Vietnam and has agreed to provide 14 
more for a total of 26. They, too, are 
providing a large amount of help. No 
troops. N 

Ireland has contributed 1.000 pounds 
to Vietnam through their Red Cross. No 
troops. 

Italy, where we have dumped more bil- 
lions of dollars—and I mean billions— 
have provided a nine-man surgical team 
and are providing science scholarships. 
No troops. 

The Netherlands. The Dutch have 
given antibiotics. No troops. 

Spain has provided 800 pounds of med- 
icines and has agreed to send a military 
medical team to Vietnam. No troops. 

Switzerland, the home of a lot of our 
gold and bank accounts. I wish there 
were some way we could find out how 
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many of the black marketeers and cor- 
ruptionists in Vietnam have unnumbered 
bank accounts in Switzerland as well as 
some other people. However, the Swiss 
have provided microscopes for the Uni- 
versity of Saigon. No troops. 

Now we get down to Britain, which is 
threatening to invade little Rhodesia and 
bring that friendly country to its knees. 
In one of the most outrageous enter- 
prises in the history of this country, 
President Johnson has joined the British 
in their boycott of Rhodesia. The Brit- 
ish have provided six civilians for the 
British advisory mission in Vietnam and 
a professor of English at Hue University. 
With 8 Vietnamese already in training 
in England, Britain has agreed to provide 
for 12 more this year. 

That is the British Empire or what is 
left of it. They are perfectly willing, 
apparently, if all else fails and they are 
losing their boycott of Rhodesia—they 
are perfectly willing it seems to send two 
divisions there to beat that little country 
down and stir up more ferment and more 
trouble in Africa in the process. Appar- 
ently the explosion and massacres in 
Nigeria have not given the United States 
enough to handle for awhile, so this 
administration has to help stir up more 
trouble in Rhodesia. 

Now getting to Latin America, the Ar- 
gentines have sent two observers to Viet- 
nam to examine the possibilities for Ar- 
gentine assistance, They are going to 
send some observers down to find out 
whether there is any place for them to 
do any fighting or dying in Vietnam. 

Brazil has provided coffee and medical 
supplies. No troops. 

In the Dominican Republic they are 
having their own troubles, but they have 
offered some cement. 

So it goes around the world where we 
have frittered away at least $130 billion 
trying to buy friends and influence peo- 
ple. Yes, as Lodge reports, most of the 
rest of the world is deeply gratified that 
we are fighting and financing the war in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. KING of Utah. Mr. Chairman, 
there are some who may be reluctant 
to approve further public funds for non- 
military purposes in South Vietnam until 
they are assured that private philan- 
thropic agencies are also given a full op- 
portunity to assist. Let me assure the 
members of this committee that private 
philanthropic groups are giving valuable 
assistance in South Vietnam. Their 
story is a noble one, that deserves to be 
told. 

A recent on-the-spot survey by repre- 
sentatives of the American Council of 
Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service 
reported that “the refugee situation in 
Vietnam is in good hands.” They found 
43 voluntary agencies with either opera- 
tional or supporting interest in Vietnam. 
Their varied programs are supplement- 
ing that of the Government of Vietnam 
and the Agency for International De- 
velopment. These nongovernmental 
groups serve special needs and establish 
direct person-to-person relationships 
where Government programs cannot 
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operate so easily. Twenty-eight private 
agencies were running refugee relief 
programs. 

For example: CARE is distributing 
packages financed by donations of the 
American people, including school sup- 
plies, tools, and seeds; needle trade kits 
to accompany sewing machines, and rice, 
salt, and fish, purchased locally. 

Catholic Relief Services is expanding 
its services by 2 percent for school lunch 
programs, family feeding stations, and 
relief of war victims. It will quadruple 
its shipments of medicines, expand its 
vocational schools and cooperatives, and 
increase orphanages and social welfare 
services. 

Church World Service took part in 
the initial refugee program in 1954 when 
800,000 Vietnamese fied south. It has re- 
turned to Vietnam to serve the new in- 
flux of refugees, providing nurses and 
medical units, community development 
and agricultural teams, and some sup- 
plies for direct relief. 

Other church-related agencies provid- 
ing similar services and supplies include 
the Christian Children’s Fund, the Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee, and the 
Mennonite Central Committee. Other 
agencies with special competence are 
helping with the blind, lepers, orphans, 
foster parents, public health, and rural 
electrification. 

The International Rescue Committee, 
in cooperation with AID, has accepted the 
responsibility for six medical teams to be 
assigned to refugee areas. Leading 
American drug companies already have 
donated a substantial supply of drugs for 
civilian use, and the Medical Civic Action 
Program will distribute them throughout 
Vietnam. 

International Voluntary Services has 
been operating a program in Vietnam 
since 1957. Under an AID contract, IVS 
has 50 young men serving throughout 
the rural regions, working on projects in 
agriculture, science education, teaching 
English, and in work with youth and 
refugees. 

The number of refugees will soon ex- 
ceed a million, and will seriously tax the 
resources of all agencies. The most 
pressing need, according to the American 
Council of Voluntary Agencies, is for 
more personnel. Supplies there are, but 
people are needed to help in the camps 
where 450,000 refugees are now being 
cared for, and in the villages to which 
they return or are resettled. Doctors, 
nurses, administrators, social welfare, 
and community development experts are 
wanted on short- and long-term assign- 
ments both by voluntary agencies and by 

In spite of all the difficulties, the ref- 
ugee problem in Vietnam is being han- 
dled with vigor, and great self-sacrifice. 
I, for one, want to see that every cent of 
the 2a request is provided for this vital 
work. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KING of Utah. I yield to the 
distinguished gentleman from Florida. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to compliment and commend the gen- 
tleman from Utah for pointing out to 
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the Members of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the State of the Union, 
and to the country, the splendid effort 
being made by the private, voluntary, 
and religious organizations in Vietnam 
and in the rest of the world. 

Mr. Chairman, I would add to the 
remarks of the gentleman, if I may, that 
our Subcommittee on International Or- 
ganizations and Movements has studied 
the scope of organizational contributions 
to human betterment, in the areas of 
economic well-being, education, health, 
and all others. Our study fully corrobo- 
rates what the gentleman has reported 
about the voluntary agency and religious 
group effort to help in South Vietnam. 
The report shows that there are several 
thousand such organizations in the 
United States helping throughout the 
entire world, and it is estimated that 
such private assistance amounts to about 
$600 million a year. 

This represents a substantial and 
knowledgeable effort on the part of U.S. 
citizens to express their interest in the 
welfare and freedom of other people of 
the world. 

This is a story which ought to be 
told more frequently. It is a story that 
all of the American people ought to un- 
derstand and in which they ought to 
take great pride. 

Mr. KING of Utah. I thank the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I rise in support of this legis- 
lation because I believe it is necessary 
that the U.S. Congress provide all neces- 
sary funds for Vietnam and southeast 


We people on the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House have had adequate 
hearings and have discussed this legis- 
lation and the need for it. I would say 
to the House, I believe this is a good bill 
and should be passed so that there will 
be adequate supplemental foreign assist- 
ance authorization for the fiscal year 1966 
under H.R. 12169. 

I have several amendments I think 
should be placed in the legislation. The 
first one refers to the $25 million for the 
Dominican Republic which is shown on 
page 3 of the section-by-section analysis 
of H.R. 12169. 

I recommend that item should be spe- 
cifically made by the United States not 
as a grant, but on a loan basis. The rea- 
son being this item is not just for current 
expenses but is to help on capital budget 
costs in the Dominican Republic. Capi- 
tal expenditures should as a policy be ad- 
vanced on a short- or long-term basis. 

As a matter of fact, in the hearings we 
had the statement from Mr. Bell of AID 
as follows: 

Our money has been going to an increas- 
ing extent to capital development, to techni- 
cal assistance and to more permanent con- 
struction and long-range efforts to establish 
a stronger economy in the Dominican Re- 
public, 
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When the purpose of the $25 million is 
for longtime capital purpose, then I be- 
lieve Congress should specify it should 
be on a loan. 

But you say to me—FULTON, are we go- 
ing to be depriving the Dominican Re- 
public Government of needed assistance? 
The answer is No.“ 

If you will look at page 20 of the com- 
mittee hearings, you will find that since 
the date of the revolution which occurred 
on April 24, 1965, through January 10, 
1966, the great U.S. Government and the 
greater U.S. taxpayers have put in $86.3 
million as grants to the Dominican Re- 
public. These were supporting assist- 
ance grants for Government operations 
and maintenance. 

In addition to that, there is $50 million 
current 1966 authorized money in the 
President’s contingency fund plus $4.1 
million carryover from 1965. I am not 
allowed to give you the details of it, but 
there is an allocation of $37.3 million to 
the Dominican Republic out of $54.1 mil- 
lion remaining in that contingency fund 
as of this time. That is not obligation— 
that is allocation. So that adding the 
$86.3 million makes a total of $123.6 mil- 
lion that the United States is providing 
now to the Dominican Republic. 

The President now proposes to add $25 
million more as a grant. So this addi- 
tion will mean since April 24, 1965, U.S. 
grants of $148,622,000. 

I believe that is one of the highest 
rates of grants we have ever had to a 
country of this size. 

But you say to me—How about the 
present loans of the Dominican Repub- 
lic? They have some loans under 1 
year—$30 million worth of loans due 
under 1 year. Those loans are owed to 
foreign banks. So we in Congress are 
just simply going to pick up the $25 mil- 
lion of commercial foreign bank loans. 

The Dominican Republic Government 
owes $153.5 million on loans that are 
from 1 to 8 years maturity. The United 
States could make a 40-year loan to the 
Dominican Republic with 1-percent in- 
terest for 10 years, and 2% -percent in- 
terest for 30 years. This type of loan is 
authorized under present Federal acts. 
So that if the United States gives the 
Dominican Republic $25 million as a 
loan on a long-term basis, they are not 
in such bad shape, as the United States 
has really given wonderful help to the 
Dominican people as follows: 

U.S. assistance to the Dominican Republic, 
Apr. 24, 1965, to Jan. 10, 1966 
Supporting assistance grants for 
Government operations and 


maintenance 886, 300, 000 
Administered through OAS. 57, 000, 000 
Administered through AD. . 29,300, 000 


Approximately $40 million of these funds 
have been used to pay salaries of employees 
who were on Government payrolls, or were 
employed by municipalities or Government- 
owned corporations before April 24, 1965; $12 
million was made available to the Govern- 
ment-owned sugar corporation through a 
loan by the Organization of American States. 
The balance was provided for disaster relief 
including food and medical supplies and 
emergency public works activities which are 
being undertaken by the provisional Govern- 
ment and AID, 
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Technical assistance grants 
n!! eee cpa Sera $4, 438, 000 

711. a Sa EE 941, 000 

C 396, 000 

Transportation 212, 000 

Public administration 1, 161, 000 

Community development 128, 000 

Other projects — 1, 600, 000 
Development loans authorized: 

National Housing Ban 5, 000, 000 
Food for pesce „„ 7, 858, 000 
Title II emergency program 3, 007, 000 
Title III approved fiscal year 

196 (ee eRe eE epee y paboceanet dy 4, 851, 000 


Another question you should ask me is 
who are the creditors of the Dominican 
Government and to whom are those loans 
owed? Obligations from 1- to 8-year 
maturity are owed to the International 
Monetary Fund, the International Bank, 
and the U.S. Treasury. 

On loans over 8 years, obligations of 
the Dominican Republic Government 
are owed to the International Bank, 
AID, Export-Import Bank, and to the 
U.S. Treasury under Public Law 480, title 
IV. 
Why should the United States adopt 
a business basis and free enterprise 
policy toward the Dominican Republic 
at this time? The reason is that the 
Dominican Government is holding many 
businesses that are now Government 
owned and Government operated. These 
businesses are being operated at a deficit. 
The Dominican economic situation is 
this. First, there is a low rate of savings 
and investment. Nobody much in the 
Dominican Republic is saving or trying 
to help their government by avoiding in- 
flation and seeking stable economic con- 
ditions. 

Second, the Dominican exports are 
still being emphasized on commodities 
like sugar and cocoa which are in great 
oversupply at the present time and low 
priced on the international markets. 
The Dominicans have not changed their 
agricultural programs to realism and ef- 
fective demand. This should be done at 
once both at home and abroad. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 2 additional minutes to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Let us 
face it. Too large a share of the econ- 
omy of the Dominican Republic is owned 
and operated by the Government at a 
loss. If we will simply insist in this Con- 
gress that the Dominican Republic 
change over and make immediate plans 
for changing to a private economy, the 
U.S. taxpayers will be much better off, 
rather than financing indefinitely the 
$5 million a month Government deficit, 
and deficiencies in foreign trade because 
of inflation at home and continued defi- 
cits caused by excessive imports com- 
pared to exports. 

My other point is this: I propose to 
offer an amendment to cut the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund for from $150 
million, which it would be if Congress 
adds $100 million more under this bill, 
to $100 million total for the 3-month 
period to the end of the current fiscal 
year or June 30, 1964. As has been 
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pointed out, this contingency fund will 
be spent over a 3-month period—over 
April, May, and June of this year—so 
that if the President has $50 million 
added on by this bill as I propose he 
will be getting undesignated contingency 
funds at the rate of $200 million a year. 
This is in addition to the $89 million 
special contingency fund for southeast 
Asia we in Congress have given the Presi- 
dent for use in this current fiscal year, 
which is all the President asked. 

In the current fiscal year we have in 
the contingency fund $50 million cur- 
rently authorized and appropriated, and 
allocated but not yet obligated. In this 
fiscal year 1966 we have also $4.1 million 
of contingency funds carried over from 
1965. That means a total of $54.1 mil- 
lion presidential contingency funds on 
hand now, of which about $37 million 
has been allocated to the Dominican Re- 
public and the rest to other places, which 
I should not give specifically. 

My amendment will give the President 
$50 million more for the remaining 3 
months of this fiscal year, until June 30, 
and I believe that is enough. If it is any 
larger, if the crisis anywhere abroad is 
any larger, I believe the President should 
come to Congress and get an authoriza- 
tion. 

So I would say to this House of Rep- 
resentatives that we should hold the 
purse strings and watch expenditures 
closely. We should not move this con- 
tingency fund back up to the $200 mil- 
lion contingency fund annually as it 
had been some time previously, several 
years ago, when the amount authorized 
and appropriated was not fully used. 

The reason I say that is as follows: 
In fiscal year 1965, $150 million was au- 
thorized for the President’s contingency 
fund; $99.2 million was appropriated 
and, as a matter of fact, the obligations 
were only $57 million. In 1966 there was 
$50 million authorized and appropriated, 
which appears to have carried the con- 
tingency fund for 9 months. So I believe 
$100 million extra added on for a 3- 
month period is at too great a rate for 
the President’s contingency fund. I 
therefore recommend by my amendment 
that $50 million now be added by the 
Congress to the President’s contingency 
fund for the remaining 3 months after 
enactment until June 30, 1966. This will 
result by my amendment in a budget 
saving of $50 million. 

I do not favor Congress blindly au- 
thorizing and appropriating large sums 
of undesignated, unallocated, and un- 
programed funds. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to our distinguished majority 
leader, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
(Mr. ALBERT]. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, the dis- 
tinguished chairman of this committee, 
with his typically accurate and effec- 
tive argument, has stated the basic rea- 
sons for this legislation. Most of the 
money in this bill is for the economic 
support of South Vietnam. This little 
country is wartorn and threatened with 
runaway inflation. She has committed 
thousands and tens of thousands of her 
sons to battle, and all reports that have 
come to my attention have indicated 
that her men are fighting with ever-in- 
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creasing effectiveness, and that they are 
giving magnificent accounts of them- 
selves in the field. 

But this bill is also a part of a wider 
effort about which our President spoke 
in his great address in New York City 
last night. He said: 

The strength of America can never be 
sapped by discussion—we are united in our 
commitment to free discussion. So also we 
are united in our determination that no foe 
anywhere should mistake our arguments for 
indecision—or our debates for weakness, 


As this House acts on supplemental 
legislation for supporting our civilian 
and military men in Vietnam, I have no 
doubt that there will be vigorous debate. 
But let there be no mistake about our 
determination to resist Communist ag- 
gression in Vietnam. We have not sacri- 
ficed in Western Europe, in Berlin, in 
Greece and Turkey, in Korea, in the 
China Straits, in the missile crisis in 
Cuba, and now in Vietnam in vain. We 
are going to be true to our great prin- 
ciples of freedom, and to our commit- 
ments to help others preserve their in- 
dependence. 

I have heard it said that this is not a 
popular war, as if any war were popular. 
Some say the public does not under- 
stand why we are fighting—why we have 
such a vital interest in southeast Asia. 
And I say, as the President said last 
night—if you do not know, if you are 
not sure, ask the men who are there. 
They know. 

Or ask the South Vietnamese, who 
have fought so valiantly to defend them- 
selves. Ask the widows of the village 
chiefs who have been murdered by the 
Communists. Ask their sons and 
daughters. And they will tell you what 
Communist terror really means. 

Or go through southeast Asia and ask 
leaders of Thailand, Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, Japan, why the war in Vietnam 
is important, and they will tell you. 

Or, if you still do not believe, ask the 
Communists. They know what they 
are doing. They are not just fighting to 
win in Vietnam. They are fighting a 
so-called war of liberation which is a 
prelude to similar wars in every other 
underdeveloped country in the world. 
As the commanding general of North 
Vietnam said recently: 

If the special warfare that the U.S. im- 
perialists are testing in South Vietnam is 
overcome, then it can be defeated everywhere 
in the world. 


Let us be clear on this point—we are 
not fighting against a Democratic rev- 
olution within South Vietnam. We are 
not even fighting just the Vietcong. We 
are fighting Communist aggression. It 
is a different form of aggression than we 
faced in Berlin or Korea, or Cuba, but 
for that reason it is even more dan- 
gerous. Earlier forms of Communist ag- 
gression were easier to combat. Peo- 
ple’s emotions are more ‘readily aroused 
in a war of invasion than they are in a 
war of infiltration. The Communists 
know that, and they are counting on us 
not to have the will to fight. 

By passing this legislation by an over- 
whelming vote the House will demon- 
strate once again to the entire world, 
and especially to the Communists, the 
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resolve of our country to stand firm 
against communism, 

As the most powerful democratic na- 
tion on earth, we must bear the heavy 
responsibilities and burdens of leader- 
ship. The price of leadership is sacri- 
fice—of men, of resources, of the normal 
pursuits of life. But these are small com- 
pared to the costs of failure. We have 
shouldered burdens before, and there is a 
long, hard road ahead. 

But there is a human greatness in the 
democratic spirit, and in the soul of 
America, which will sustain us now as 
it has in the past. Without heroics, but 
with quiet courage and determination, 
Vietnamese and American men and 
women are proving once more the 
strength of free societies. 

Sergeant Walling, U.S. Army, was such 
a man. You may remember what the 
President said about him: 


On the 19th day of June, this year, a young 
and brave American set out into the jungles 
of a distant land—half a world away. He 
walked at the side of a patrol of young and 
brave Vietnamese. 

Their purpose—and his—was to defend 
freedom against its aggressors. 

The name of that American was Harry A. 
Walling. 

He was a sergeant of the U.S. Army—and a 
proud member of the proud Special Forces 
who wear the green beret. 

When the Vietnamese patrol came under 
attack, the only thought of Sergeant Walling 
was for the patrol—and its success. He gave 
no thought to safety or to self. Those who 
recovered his body found that, before he 
died, Sergeant Walling had fired his every 
round of ammunition. 

We have come today to bestow upon Ser- 
geant Walling one of our country’s highest 
honors. No medal, no words, no eulogies of 
ours can honor him so highly as he has hon- 
ored our country and our cause. 

But we can—and we must always—honor 
ourselves by working everywhere we can, in 
every way we can, for a world of peace in 
which the young and the brave need not die 
in war. 

When Sergeant Walling fell, he left behind 
his young widow and three young children— 
the oldest age 3, the youngest now 4 months. 
Mrs. Walling’s bravery is no less than her 
husband's. y 

Two nights after she learned her husband 
would never return, Mrs. Walling wrote out 
a message to the other wives of her hus- 
band’s unit. That remarkable letter has 
deeply touched all who have read it—includ- 
ing the Commander in Chief. I would like 
to read these lines from it: 

“I know you are all afraid for your hus- 
bands and love them as much as I loved my 
husband. He loved me just as your husbands 
do you, and he didn’t want to die. He had so 
much to live for. But he was a brave man 
and a fighting man. My husband died for 
what he believed in, and if he had a choice 
of where and how he would die, he would 
choose the same place—fighting for a decent 
world for his children to grow up in. 

“So don’t let the world, the loneliness, the 
despair, and the fear get you down. Stand 
as tall as that man of yours who wears the 
beret and thank God you got him * * * my 
prayers are that all of your husbands come 
home to you safe and well.” 

I am proud now on behalf of the Nation 
to bestow the Silver Star posthumously upon 
Sgt. Harry A. Walling. 


Mr. Chairman, Sergeant Walling knew 
why he was in Vietnam. Now is the time 
for this House to show, once again, that 
it does too. 
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Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr: Chair- 
man, will the distinguished majority 
leader yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I gladly yield to the 
Cistinguished minority leader of the 
House. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I appreciate the distinguished ma- 
jority leader’s yielding to me at this 
point. I subscribe almost entirely to 
what the gentleman from Oklahoma has 
just said. I want to emphasize that we 
on our side of the aisle strongly favor a 
position of strength against Communist 
aggression in South Vietnam, southeast 
Asia, Berlin, or anywhere else through- 
out the world. We have in the past and 
will in the future. 

I am proud of the fact that the House 
of Representatives is taking up this im- 
portant legislation today, acting upon it, 
I believe, constructively, acting upon it 
promptly, with a minimum of contro- 
versy and, I trust, with a minimum of 
opposition. 

It does deeply disturb me, however, 
that some Senators at the other end of 
the Capitol—I do not question their mo- 
tives—are delaying the consideration of 
and the approval of legislation that is 
important to the execution of a policy 
of strength in southeast Asia. The en- 
actment of this legislation will have an 
important impact, a favorable one, on 
the morale of our troops and our South 
Vietnam allies. Prompt action in the 
Congress will demonstrate to our en- 
emies that the elected representatives 
of the American people can act affirma- 
tively and constructively with the back- 
ing of a majority of the citizens in this 
great country. 

Mr. ALBERT. I thank the distin- 
guished gentleman for what he has said. 
Certainly the House can demonstrate 
this afternoon, by the size of its vote 
and by the expeditious manner in which 
it acts, how it stands on this matter. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Illinois 
(Mr, DERWINSKI]. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, it 
is my intention to direct constructive 
criticism toward this bill and the gen- 
eral problem which we face. I first wish 
to compliment the chairman of our com- 
mittee for the very scholarly, the very 
distinguished, and the very statesmanlike 
manner in which he has conducted the 
operations on this side of the Congress. 
I would think the very least I could say 
about this bill as we process it this after- 
noon is that we are proceeding in a more 
practical way than our counterpart com- 
mittee on the other side of the Congress 
and in a more practicable and reasonable 
fashion. I do commend the chairman, 
therefore, for his leadership and his sob- 
erness, even though I may not always 
agree with where he is leading us. 

I should like to point out that there 
is really no argument for the passage of 
this bill. It is a $415 million blank check 
for 4 months; that is, for the remaining 
4 months of this fiscal year. If we had 
assurance that this money was intended 
entirely for South Vietnam in direct and 
practical support of our efforts there, 
I would have no criticism of it, but the 
fact of the matter is, as it was brought 
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out in the discussion earlier by the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana [Mr. Passman] 
and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ADAIR], that there is not a single dollar 
of this that must reach Vietnam. It 
could be diverted to any place in the 
world. 

For the Congress to hand the AID 
agency or the State Department a blank 
check for $415 million is, in my opinion, 
an abdication of legislative responsibil- 
ity. If we were to pin this money down 
without any doubt and were in effect to 
say to the American public the situation 
in Vietnam is so complicated and so dan- 
gerous in all its ramifications that we ab- 
solutely need $415 million for that world 
trouble spot, then I would not object. 
But that is not what we are saying here 
this afternoon. I suppose it would be 
asking too much for the Members to have 
their attention directed to the supple- 
mental views. However, if you will note, 
this report was written because we 
wanted to provide some constructive sug- 
gestions and voice some practical ideas 
on how this bill should be analyzed by the 
Members. I should like to reemphasize 
a number of points. For example, the 
question of AID borrowing millions of 
dollars from other sources supposedly to 
assist programs in Vietnam; the com- 
pletely loose bookkeeping procedures fol- 
lowed in the various agencies with which 
we are working. None of these charges 
in the supplemental views have been an- 
swered because they cannot be answered. 
At the same time I am sure the Members 
are not really asking for an answer. 
From what I have gathered, the deter- 
mination of the President—and I am 
commending him in it—has been greatly 
fortified by the return of the Vice Presi- 
dent from a recent trip to eight capitals 
where he was received enthusiastically 
and some degree of at least verbal, if not 
actual, support was given to our efforts. 
I would certainly hope that any vote here 
this afternoon would be interpreted as 
support of the basic position of our coun- 
try as outlined by the President and not 
the unfortunate and headline-hunting 
type of procedure followed by the other 
body. But I do not think it is at all prac- 
tical or wise for the House of Representa- 
tives to have its action interpreted as 
handing the AID agency $415 million to 
spend as they please. In the atmosphere 
of the crisis in Vietnam, we are giving 
this agency, which probably has the poor- 
est overall record for efficiency and ef- 
fectiveness, this huge sum without any 
practical conditions attached. I do not 
believe any sober reflection could sus- 
tain this. I do hope when we finally get 
to the bill for fiscal 1967, there we em- 
phasize the fact that we ought to keep 
stringent congressional control of these 
funds. Secondly, we ought to study 
these funds in the light of their practical 
use and not the blind support which is 
demanded by the executive branch. 

We could do a far more reasonable task 
of supporting the President if we would 
ask more constructive and necessary 
questions, not in the spirit of unnecessary 
criticism but in the spirit of helpful criti- 
cism, which he sorely needs. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DERWINSKI. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
not to invoke an unharmonious note into 
this discussion, I do not want the RECORD 
to state, as indicated, that the majority 
view was less than sober, as the gentle- 
man has said, and to reflect here and 
there upon the sobriety of the decision of 
the majority members of the committee. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I would like to cor- 
rect that impression. No agency in the 
history of our Government has been more 
closely scrutinized, down through the 
years, than has the AID agency. To say 
it has the poorest record in efficiency is 
not quite accurate, All of us look it over 
very carefully. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Passman], looks at it very 
thoroughly, this House reviews it very 
thoroughly. I believe the record of effi- 
ciency of the AID agency is really one of 
the high-water marks of governmental 
efficiency, especially under the able di- 
rection of Mr. David Bell. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Chairman, 
may I say when I used the term “sober,” 
it is to compare our actions with those 
of the committee of the other body, That 
is the context in which it is used. 

However, Mr. Chairman, when we 
think of this $415 million blank check 
and the fact that it is being requested to 
support a war effort in South Vietnam, 
it raises many other additional questions, 
I relate an incident which supposedly 
occurred in a parliament of a so-called 
friendly country. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems that during 
debate in this parliamentary body, one 
of the parliamentarians rose with a reso- 
lution asking or demanding that its 
government declare war on the United 
States. When the shocked members 
wanted to know why, he explained it 
thusly: That their government was bank- 
rupt, their people were grumbling at the 
lack of progress and comfort, and he felt 
that by declaring war on the United 
States and immediately losing the war, 
the country would then qualify for mas- 
sive rehabilitation at U.S. expense. 

Mr. Chairman, it appears that this 
resolution was going to pass in this par- 
liamentary body and that they would 
have declared war on the United States, 
as to reap the benefits which they 
hoped would follow. At that point a 
very astute member of that body rose 
and raised one question. This question 
was: What will we do if we win the war? 

Mr. Chairman, what will it take to put 
South Vietnam back into its normal, 
quiet, sleepy, traditional basis? I do not 
believe it is at all realistic for the United 
States to be pumping these millions of 
dollars into dubious domestic programs 
in South Vietnam, when their economy, 
their traditions, and everything else in- 
volved in the history of that country, will 
show that they are not equipped to ab- 
sorb it. 

To sum it up, logical support of the 
President is an act of statesmanship. 
This blank check is irresponsibility. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. GRIDER]. 
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COMMODITY IMPORTS 


Mr. GRIDER. Mr. Chairman, the 
Congress has before it an urgent sup- 
plemental request from the Agency for 
International Development for $275 mil- 
lion in order to carry on its program of 
supporting assistance in Vietnam. 

The bulk of this appropriation will be 
used to finance imports of essential 
commodities. 

During 1966 it will be critically im- 
portant to step up the export of Amer- 
ican steel, oil, medicine, building 
supplies, and machinery to support the 
general economy and avoid disastrous 
inflation in South Vietnam. 

Inflationary pressures will mount in 
1966 unless Vietnam can import roughly 
double its 1965 imports and unless other 
stabilization measures are taken. If not 
checked, runaway inflation in Vietnam 
could cancel many of our most important 
gains. 

We must see to it that the shoe is not 
lost for want of a nail. 

With a war-disrupted economy, South 
Vietnam has been unable to earn the for- 
eign exchange needed to pay for these 
imports. Without them, the economy 
cannot function. Without enough of 
them, the already serious burden of in- 
flation would become backbreaking. 

Most of the commodity imports fi- 
nanced by AID move through regular 
commercial channels—meaning about 
2,000 licensed importers in Vietnam. 
These merchants pay for aid-financed 
imports with their own currency, the 
piaster. The payment goes to the Viet- 
namese Government which uses the 
money to finance the war effort. AID re- 
quires that these imports be American 
made and that the American supplier be 
paid in dollars by AID when he ships his 
merchandise to Vietnam. Thus, AID is 
not providing dollars to Vietnam that 
can feed a black market in currency. 

There is a black market in Vietnam, 
but it is not being fed by our aid. U.S. 
personnel in Vietnam, both civilian and 
military, are paid in script to avoid cur- 
rency inflation. But in any country 
where foreign exchange is rationed for 
essential purposes, there are those who 
seek to obtain hard currencies for their 
personal use and are willing to pay high 
prices for dollars or pounds or francs. 
American officials and the South Viet- 
namese Government are attacking these 
problems at their source, and the im- 
provement of the Vietnamese adminis- 
trative ability and strengthening of con- 
trols will tend to dry up black market 
operations. 

But the surest way to eliminate such 
operations is to bring supply more nearly 
in balance with demand—and this is 
what the commodity import program is 
designed to do. It may seem a small 
part, but let me assure you it is an ex- 
tremely important part—of the total ef- 
fort to help repel Communist aggression 
and to help the Government of Vietnam 
develop a society resistant to subversion 
and capable of independent progress. 

AID’s commodity import program for 
Vietnam may be as important to our 
ultimate success as any of our military 
weaponry. I fully support the supple- 
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mental request to carry this program 
forward. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIDER. I yield to the gentle- 
man, 

Mr. MacGREGOR. In light of the 
statement that the gentleman has made 
about the commodity import program 
strengthening the Cao Ky government, I 
wonder if the gentleman would comment 
on the testimony of Mr. Bell, the AID 
administrator, which is found on page 8 
of the hearings where Mr. Bell stated: 

But I would not argue in the slightest there 
is not some diversion. both in the sense of 
people putting money outside the country 
in Hong Kong and Switzerland, and in the 
sense of significant amounts of resources 
being obtained by the Vietcong from Saigon 
and the import system. 


I assume he was referring to the fact 
that we are not dealing here in the com- 
modity import program with the South 
Vietnamese Government but rather with 
private importers who may in many cases 
misuse the privilege they have of ex- 
changing piasters for military pay certif- 
icates at very profitable rates. 

Mr. GRIDER. Iwill say to the gentle- 
man, this of course is a possibility. I 
mentioned in my remarks that this con- 
dition was being improved. I would not 
suggest, and I do not think the gentle- 
man would suggest that the whole import 
program be turned over to the Govern- 
ment. We are trying to stimulate pri- 
vate enterprise in South Vietnam. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. I am glad to hear 
the gentleman say that. The gentleman 
indicated in his statement that the 
recipient of this aid is the Government 
of South Vietnam. It is my understand- 
ing that the direct recipient, and prop- 
erly so if we are going to recognize the 
value of the profit motive, is the private 
business sector in South Vietnam. That 
sector, of course, pays taxes on many of 
these commodities—rice is not one of 
them—but on many of these items in- 
cluded in the commodity import pro- 
gram. Is that not a correct statement 
of how the commodity import program 
works? 

Mr. GRIDER. That is not to say that 
we should abandon the program because 
some of the people importing have been 
guilty of misfeasance; no. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. And that the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota did not say or 
suggest. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. REID]. 

Mr. REID of New York. Mr. Chair- 
man, I rise in support of H.R. 12169, the 
supplemental foreign assistance au- 
thorization for fiscal year 1966. 

Having just returned from an official 
but brief trip to South Vietnam for the 
Committee on Government Operations 
of the House of Representatives, I believe 
it is important to report briefly on a few 
of the matters before the House today. 

It is correct that this overall author- 
ization of $415 million is essential to the 
success of our joint efforts in South Viet- 
nam—for financing the import of essen- 
tial commodities, for rural construction, 
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for port expansion, for refugee relief, and 
for general development. 

The conflict in Vietnam cannot be won 
by military means alone because the mil- 
itary operations there are important 
largely as they allow the country to pro- 
ceed with its social and economic recon- 
struction programs. Given the defeat of 
the Vietcong and North Vietnamese main 
force units, the civil actions programs in 
the villages and hamlets may have the 
security with which to proceed. 

I would like to stress to my colleagues, 
Mr. Chairman, the seriousness and the 
magnitude of the problem—and the 
major job that has to be done. 

First, a word about the general logistic 
situation and the port of Saigon. We 
are some 3 to 4 months behind 
in catching up with our supply effort and 
our logistic needs. This has not been 
clearly stated, and I think it should be. 
The administration did not anticipate— 
even though this may have been difficult 
to foresee—the magnitude of the supply 
buildup. They did not get on top of it 
fast enough nor establish clear priorities. 

Moreover, the Government in Saigon 
has been very slow to organize and direct 
the actual port operations. For many 
years there have been six or more differ- 
ent agencies involved—a system that is 
inefficient if not worse. At last I think 
we have had some serious discussions 
with the Government in Saigon on the 
need for single port management, and we 
are now starting to take corrective and 
vigorous measures to catch up. The new 
port at Cam Ranh Bay is encouraging, 
and new port and airfield facilities now 
under construction will markedly help. 
However, it is still a major problem. 

Second, the question of inflation is 
real. During the past year the price of 
rice to the consumer in Saigon has gone 
up about 40 percent. Hopefully Prime 
Minister Ky, with a budget of 55 billion 
piasters, will try to keep expenses in line. 

It is something of a commentary on the 
conflict in South Vietnam, and also an 
element in this import financing pro- 
gram, to note that a few years ago South 
Vietnam exported about 300,000 tons of 
rice. It was a significant part of the rice 
bowl in southeast Asia. 

Today, because of Vietcong terrorism 
and the actions of main force units, Sai- 
gon has to import about 400,000 tons of 
rice. This is a measure of the problem. 

The real job ahead, however, lies in the 
rural areas; in the villages and hamlets 
of South Vietnam representing about 80 
percent of the people. We should recog- 
nize in this House that this is very nearly 
a lost revolution. For almost 20 years or 
more, very little has been done by the 
Government in Saigon to meet the revo- 
lution of rising expectations, to reach 
and work with the people in the villages, 
to offer them genuine participation in 
their Government and their future. 

Hopefully, and at last, a program has 
been started that will give the people of 
South Vietnam some hope that the Gov- 
ernment cares about their concerns, 
is going to work with them, and is going 
to meet the problem. During my recent 
trip I visited a village where the civil 
action program is in operation and a 
camp where political action workers are 
being trained. In the camp there are 
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3,000 students enrolled. The women are 
being trained in first aid, teaching, and 
health education; and the men are be- 
ing taught construction and trade skills, 
the elements of rebuilding hamlet gov- 
ernment, and necessary paramilitary 
skills. 

Once trained, the students are divided 
into teams of approximately 40 members 
and sent back into the province from 
where they were recruited by the South 
Vietnamese province chief. They will 
work, live, and sleep in their villages. 
All too often in the past because of the 
Vietcong terror, village and hamlet 
chiefs left their village in time of peril 
to seek sanctuary in the district of pro- 
vincial capital. Needless to say, this did 
not always enhance respect for them 
in their own villages. By the end of 1966 
it is expected that civil action teams will 
be in 1,000 of the country’s 12,000 vil- 
lages and hamlets in four areas. 

But I do not think we should kid our- 
selves about the nature, the character, 
or the extent of this commitment. We 
are dealing with a situation that is politi- 
cal and military—unless there is real 
security in the villages and hamlets, the 
pacification program will not really get 
off the ground. Over 20,000 village and 
hamlet chiefs have been assassinated in 
the last 3 years—one of the most recent 
was the tragic assassination of the popu- 
lar mayor of Ap Quang Nam, a quiet, 
peaceful village which appeared to be 
on the road to pacification. 

Equally the civil action program and 
rural reconstruction are long range and 
will take at least 5 years—possibly 10 or 
more. 

Furthermore, Mr. Chairman, I would 
state that unless the central government 
in Saigon initiates genuine and far- 
reaching reforms in education, in land 
reform, in opening opportunities to the 
refugees, and in creating a sense and a 
conviction as to opportunity and partici- 
pation for all people in South Vietnam, 
the work in the villages will not be sup- 
ported and hope will be dashed. 

We and our allies are committed in 
South Vietnam. We must fully back our 
men in the field—whose morale is mag- 
nificent—and we must do all we can to 
encourage South Vietnamese efforts at 
reform and reconstruction. Hence the 
need for this authorization which I sup- 
port today. 

And at all times we must utilize every 
resource of diplomacy—including the 
United Nations—to reach the conference 
table and an honorable peace. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Florida 
(Mr. FASCELL]. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, if I 
have been surprised by anything in this 
discussion today, I must confess that 
what surprises me most is the unanimity 
of opinion that seems to be apparent. If 
I had a hat, I think I would take it off 
in salute to those gentlemen who have 
joined in a bipartisan foreign policy ef- 
fort which is so vital to the security of 
the United States and to the free world. 
I would trust that we would have more 
of this kind of support of our effort on 
the part of both sides of the aisle. 

I am a strong one for dissent, and I 
am a firm believer in discussion. I 
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think the discussion here today, how- 
ever, has made it extremely clear—at 
least to me—that everyone recognizes 
full well the depth of the crisis. We 
might have doubts; we might have res- 
ervations; we might have wishes; we 
might have our druthers“; but it looks 
like what we are going to do is to sup- 
port this authorization as a matter of 
correct policy for the United States of 
America just as we supported the res- 
olution giving the President the full au- 
thority in 1964 to use armed force in 
Vietnam. And we ought to support this 
authorization because it is the right 
thing to do. 

I do not know what is going to happen 
in the other body or what kind of debate 
will take place in the other body from 
this time forward. But for me here to- 
day I am perfectly satisfied with the dis- 
cussion and the debate which has trans- 
pired in behalf of the American people. 

We have been holding hearings in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee almost daily 
since we reconvened this year. We have 
had full debate and discussion either in 
the full committee on the authorization 
or in one subcommittee or another on 
this entire subject of southeast Asia, in- 
cluding Vietnam. Everyone has had 
ample opportunity to get their viewpoint 
across, to be heard, to criticize, to delve, 
to contradict, to distract, or to do any- 
thing they want to do. 

All members certainly have ample op- 
portunity here on the floor, to say any- 
thing they wanted to about the policy of 
this country. But we are at the crux of 
United States-Vietnam policy today with 
the vote on this particular authorization. 
With the transpiring of the events since 
we last convened here in this body, we 
know a major change has taken place 
not only in Vietnam and around the 
world but also in the thinking of the 
American people. That is why this vote 
is important. 

When we vote today we give a re- 
sounding vote of support to the Presi- 
dent, and we are giving a resounding 
vote of support to the policy of this 
country. 

I shall support this authorization and 
the necessary appropriation and the sub- 
sequent defense supplemental authoriza- 
tion and appropriation, because, as far 
as I am concerned, the military effort 
and the economic effort in Vietnam are 
inseparable in the policy of the United 
States in dealing with the problem of 
Vietnam, southeast Asia, the free world, 
and the security of the United States. 

I am delighted at the courageous 
statement on the part of the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Aparr], who says he 
will support, if I understood him cor- 
rectly, this authorization for those very 
same reasons. 

We all have recognized the tremen- 
dous cost of doing a job that needs to 
be done and that has never been done 
before in the history of the world, in 
waging the kind of fight we are fighting 
in Vietnam and at the same time trying 
to help in maintaining a government and 
reconstruct the country while the war- 
fare is going on. This only points out 
what we should have recognized and do 
now recognize, that we—the United 
States and the free world—must have a 
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nonmilitary answer to the subversive 
thrusts of communism anywhere in the 
world. 

I disagree with those who say that we 
ought to always support the status quo, 
or that we should let people stew in their 
own juice, or that we should let the rest 
of the people of the world wallow in the 
depths of their own misery. This indi- 
cates to me a kind of blindspot, that 
we in the United States can live in some- 
way apart from the rest of the world, 
and that we can bulldoze our allies into 
doing what we want to do when we want 
to do it, as if they have no sovereign 
rights, no right to independent thought, 
no right to independent action. 

Certainly I get aggravated because 
other countries do not agree with me 
and my country at a time when I think 
they ought to. But is this not the very 
strength of our free and democratic sys- 
tem? The United States makes no claim 
of having a totalitarian hold on the rest 
of the free world. We act in concert but 
do so voluntarily. Is not this the kind of 
freedom we fight for? We are trying 
now to help the people of South Vietnam, 
who have fought for 100 years to throw 
off the yoke of oppression. Is this not 
what we are trying to do? Of course 
it is. We know it—the whole world 
knows it. 

Most of the American people care, 
support this principle, and the price not 
only to assure the security of the United 
States, but also to assure that freedom 
as such—the concepts that we hold so 
dear and that we have fought for and 
that we are fighting for right now—have 
a chance to live. Because without that, 
then the money does not have any 
meaning. 

So I want to join all of you today on 
the floor of this House who say: “We 
trust our President, our military and 
political leaders who support this re- 
quest pending here.” I believe that we 
have to do what is necessary, in what 
is a war zone, not only in the military 
sense but in the political sense. 

Mr. Chairman, I have one concluding 
thought, I trust this authorization will 
be overwhelmingly approved. It should 


be. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I am 
very happy to yield 2 minutes to the dis- 
tinguished gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. CAHILL]. 

Mr. CAHILL. Mr. Chairman, my 
participation in this debate, completely 
unexpected, was prompted by the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Iowa 
(Mr. Gross], who made a disclosure on 
the floor of this House which, to say the 
least, surprised if not amazed me, when 
he recited the participation of other na- 
tions to the war in Vietnam. 

Now let it be known, I have supported 
the administration completely in its 
views on Vietnam because I believe if 
Vietnam falls, so does all of Asia fall. I 
also believe that our Nation should keep 
its word. We were a signator to the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty. I quote from that treaty. 
Article IV reads: 

Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties or against any 
State or territory which the parties by 
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unanimous agreement may hereafter desig- 
nate, would endanger its own peace and 
safety, and agrees that it will in that event 
act to meet the common danger, etc. 


This document is one of the legal 
and moral bases for our involvement. 
We are keeping our pledge. But what 
about the other signators to the treaty? 
What about the other nations in Asia 
who are so vitally affected? 

I would like to propound three ques- 
tions either to the Chairman or to any 
member of the Committee. In view of 
the reasons advanced as to why we are 
in Vietnam I would like to know, first, 
what are the Asian countries doing to 
protect Asia? It seems to me that if 
there were a flood in Pennsylvania and 
I were asked to come over and help the 
people of Pennsylvania to still the fiood- 
waters, I would expect every Pennsyl- 
vanian to be there helping me. Our 
people want to know why Asia is not 
helping Asia. 

The second question is this: What are 
the other signatories to this treaty do- 
ing to help implement the treaty and to 
carry out their word of honor that they 
would participate and oppose aggression? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has again expired. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 2 additional minutes. 

Mr. CAHILL, Third, and I guess the 
most important question, because I think 
the first two questions are already an- 
swered by the disclosures’ of the gentle- 
man from Iowa—the most important 
question is this, in my judgment, and I 
believe it is in the judgment of the Amer- 
ican people: What is the administration 
doing to—and for want of a better word 
I say—to persuade the Asian countries 
and the signatories under this treaty to 
make a comparable—if not an equal at 
least a comparable—contribution to the 
one which we are making by giving each 
day that goes by our men in order to 
save southeast Asia for the Asian coun- 
tries and for the world and to carry out 
our pledge? 

I yield to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. GALLAGHER] for an answer 
to those questions. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
would like to point out that there is a 
considerable effort being made on the 
part of our allies to bring stability and 
peace to southeast Asia. While one of 
the gentlemen on the other side has 
derided the efforts of some of these na- 
tions, nevertheless Australia is making 
a substantial contribution. Australia 
has sustained casualties and men have 
been killed. South Korea is making a 
substantial contribution. They have 
20,000 troops there and there is an addi- 
tional troop contingent earmarked for 
Vietnam. The British, as signatories to 
the treaty, have 50,000 troops in Ma- 
laysia fighting the same kind of problem 
which we have. We have significant 
forces in Japan. The Philippines are 
our great friend and ally. They are 
sending troops. 

I am sure history will record that 
Thailand is making one of the great and 
valiant contributions to the activities in 
Vietnam. New Zealand has troops 
there. India and Pakistan, of course, 
we recognize have problems of their own, 
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but by and large there is a great contri- 
bution being made by our ‘allies there. 

I think our Secretary of State and our 
Vice President, on the recent trip he 
made, have had some encouraging re- 
ports on the contribution which is going 
to be made on the part of our allies. I 
think we should start to focus on what is 
hare done instead of what is not being 

one. 

Mr. CAHILL. If I may, Mr. Chair- 
man, I would just like to finish the last 
minute by making this observation. I 
have particular reference to the signa- 
tories to the treaty. The United King- 
dom, New Zealand, France, Australia, 
Pakistan, and, of course, what the gen- 
tleman from Iowa put into the RECORD 
which is represented by him at least to 
have come from the State Department 
delineating what their contributions are. 
My only point is this, Mr. GALLAGHER. 
I, of course, as I say, have supported the 
administration but I think there ought 
to be a greater effort made on the part 
of the administration to bring to the 
attention of these countries in southeast 
Asia the great danger which is facing 
them. They should be urged, if not 
persuaded, to make a contribution of 
military forces. I think the signatories 
to this treaty also ought to be urged to 
do likewise, because until they do that 
our people at home do not realize and 
do not appreciate that they are making 
what should be one of the real contri- 
butions to this overall effort. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. Ryan]. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, today, as 
we all know, some 200,000 American men 
are engaged in a war on the mainland of 
Asia, some 10,000 miles from our shores. 
Last night the President of the United 
States said he could not predict how 
long we would bear this burden. There 
is mounting evidence that the more men 
we involve in the jungles of Vietnam, 
the more men North Vietnam and the 
Vietcong are committing. 

The escalation continues. 

Mr. Chairman, it is reliably reported 
that the United States may have to 
double its manpower in Vietnam to 400,- 
000 men, or even 600,000 men, in order 
to stabilize the situation and to bring 
under control any significant part of the 
territory of South Vietnam. 

The callup of Reserves appears to be 
imminent. 

Mr. Chairman, on past occasions on 
the floor of this House I have expressed 
my reservations and my misgivings 
about our policy in southeast Asia. I 
have proposed alternatives. On June 10, 
1964, during debate on the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1964, I urged a negotiated 
settlement and spelled out specific pro- 
posals. I pointed out then that any solu- 
tion must be accompanied by genuine 
economic and political reform. Now we 
are engaged in a land war in Asia, a war 
that prominent U.S. military experts 
have advised us against. Since May 5 
of last year when I opposed the $700 
million supplemental appropriation for 
military activities in Vietnam, a war in 
which we were supposedly performing 
an advisory capacity under the military 
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assistance program, has been converted 
to an American war which we are in fact 
waging on a much larger scale. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe it has been a 
fundamental error to rely, as we have, 
upon a military solution and to have 
underestimated the economic aspects, 
the social aspects, and the political 
aspects of this struggle. 

We are today considering a bill which 
is concerned with the economic aspects, 
concerned with the social aspects, and 
concerned with the political aspects of 
this struggle. It provides $175 million 
for the commercial import assistance 
program, which in effect is a program to 
support the war-torn economy. It pro- 
vides $100 million for what is called 
rural construction. 

In the past our AID programs have 
not put sufficient emphasis on this rural 
construction effort. They have not given 
enough attention to the need to reach 
the people out in the countryside. 

Mr. Chairman, I support this bill. I 
do so even though much of the money 
and effort will be drained off by the 
growing conflict. 

I hope we will be able to see some day- 
light in reaching into the hearts and 
the minds of the people in South Viet- 
nam. 

This is a struggle which, if it is going 
to be won, is going to have to be won 
politically; it is going to have to be won 
diplomatically, and in terms which the 
people themselves will be able to under- 
stand. 

However, as long as the war escalates, 
our economic assistance program tends 
to become an extension of the military 
program since it is used to meet the 
effects of the war, not to develop a future 
peacetime economy. 

U.S. military expenses in Vietnam are 
running at about $10 billion a year, while 
economic aid for Vietnam is costing 
about half a billion dollars a year. 

In yesterday’s New York Times, Sey- 
mour Topping, respected southeast Asia 
correspondent, writes: 

The South Vietnamese population is, ac- 
cording to all accounts, suffering more from 
military operations, terrorism, economic 
dislocation and corruption than at any other 
time during more than two decades of 
intermittent war. 


He goes on to say that the social fabric 
of the country “seems to be unraveling.” 

We should recognize that the $275 
million increase in AID funds are un- 
likely to bring about significant changes 
in the dreary and frustrating picture de- 
scribed by the New York Times corre- 
spondent as long as the war continues to 
expand. 

The American people should not be 
misled into thinking that our AID dollars 
will build a Great Society in South Viet- 
nam. The fact is that, of necessity, 
more, and more AID money is going into 
the support of the war economy and not 
on economic development that will have 
long-range benefits for the Vietnamese 
people. 

Eighty percent of the population lives 
in rural villages, but AID, because of the 
war, can take only token steps to im- 
prove the lot of the peasants. 
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In appearing before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee on January 26, Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk said: 

The free Vietnam we seek to preserve 
through military efforts and sacrifices must 
not be undermined by economic and social 
chaos and despair. The expanding scale of 
Communist aggression and military response 
have added new dimensions to the task of 
AID. 


He added that he regarded economic 
assistance programs in Vietnam as of 
equal importance with military assist- 
ance efforts. 

An increasingly larger share of AID 
funds will have to be directed to the task 
of keeping the Vietnam economy from 
collapsing under the inflationary pres- 
sures produced by the war. Rural con- 
struction programs in the villages and 
rural areas to develop school systems, 
water supplies, health stations, and agri- 
cultural know-how will be affected by 
the need to use funds to check the run- 
away inflation and by the realities of 
the military situation. Vietcong terror 
and destruction will prevent their im- 
plementation in 75 percent of the coun- 
try. 

David E. Bell, Administrator of AID, 
in appearing before the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, stated that our sup- 
porting assistance obligations had 
reached $235 million by the end of 1965. 
This is almost the entire amount—$255 
million—appropriated for fiscal 1966. 

To cope with rampant inflation, AID 
has expanded the financing of commer- 
cial imports. Of the additional $275 
million that is sought, a total of $175 
million will be allocated to this import 
program. And Mr. Bell states that he 
expects these inflationary pressures to be 
far more severe in 1966. 

Assuming the supplemental funds au- 
thorized by the bill before us are appro- 
priated, it is estimated that some $370 
million of the total $530 million AID 
funds for Vietnam for fiscal year 1966 
will be used for this import program. 
For fiscal 1967 this figure is expected to 
increase to $420 million. 

This program finances the import of 
both consumer goods and industrial ma- 
terials to keep manufacturing and con- 
struction going, and to absorb the 
increased purchasing power. The dis- 
ruption of the economy by the war ne- 
cessitates this expanded assistance. 

In addition to the $175 million to fi- 
nance an expanded import program, a 
total of $100 million is asked for an ex- 
pansion of counterinsurgency efforts 
or for “logistics, construction, welfare, 
and development projects.” Here again, 
it is clear that these efforts for the most 
part are related to the military situation 
in the country and are war-support 
measures, involving construction proj- 
ects to ease critical problems caused by 
damaged bridges, highways, clogged 
ports and warehouses. Also some $20 
million is needed to operate the growing 
refugee program, again a war-related 
project. 

Only about $50 million of the total 
$530 million available is intended for 
the rural pacification or rural construc- 
tion programs that attempt to satisfy 
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some of the basic needs of the 13 million 
Vietnamese peasants. 

It has been reliably estimated that at 
least $390 million of the total $530 mil- 
lion will be spent on programs and proj- 
ects that can be attributed to the de- 
terioration of the Vietnam economy 
because of the war. Therefore, only 
some $140 million is to be used for eco- 
nomic development programs, either 
of the rural variety or of the type involv- 
ing the construction of highways or the 
training of teachers. 

While I support this supplementary 
authorization, we should not be deluded 
into believing that these funds will 
somehow open up a new era in the eco- 
nomic development of Vietnam and that 
this will turn the military tide. 

Can war be waged and meaningful, 
grassroot economic development of a 
peasant economy be carried out con- 
currently? More than $2.7 billion has 
been poured into economic assistance 
programs in Vietnam in the last decade. 
Because it has mainly been used to sup- 
port the savage war, there are precious 
few results to show for our munificence. 

Let us not expect any dramatic results 
from the $275 million that we are asked 
to approve for Vietnam today. Let us 
be frank with ourselves and with our 
fellow Americans. 

The war in Vietnam has claimed many 
victims, including Great Society pro- 
grams at home. The long-range pur- 
pose of the AID program is one of the 
casualties. I fear that this will continue 
to be the case until there is peace in that 
war-torn country or at the very least 
until there is a cessation of hostilities. 

The goals outlined by the President at 
the Honolulu conference are both admir- 
able and praiseworthy. Plans were ar- 
ticulated for more intensive efforts to 
pacify the countryside by economic and 
political means so that a government 
apparatus can be set up that might be 
responsive to the needs of the vast ma- 
jority of the population. 

President Johnson has said: 

The war we are helping them fight must 
be won on two fronts. One is military. The 
other front is the struggle against social 
injustice; against hunger, disease, and ig- 
9. — against political apathy and indif- 

erence, 


Of course, we ought to direct our en- 
ergies and efforts to the second front 
that the President talks about. 

However, it is going to be almost im- 
possible to succeed against political 
apathy and indifference while the Viet- 
namese peasant is trapped and buffeted 
by this war. One day the Vietcong at- 
tack his village and destroy his home; 
the next day American bombers wreak 
havoc in his hamlet, in quest of the Viet- 
cong. 

The limited rural pacification program 
that AID is undertaking may be about all 
that can be done in the incredibly dif- 
ficult circumstances of a full-scale land 
war. If the Vietnamese peasant is to be 
persuaded, if imaginative programs con- 
cerned with the welfare of the Viet- 
namese people are to be set up in the 
provinces, then first a way to end the 
fighting will have to be found. Only 
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then can meaningful economic develop- 
ment of the country be carried out. 

If the Saigon Government hopes to be 
successful when free elections are finally 
held, it must forge firm political, eco- 
nomic, and social links with the people. 

Mr. Chairman, the United States is 
now encouraging the central government 
to adopt a program which will build 
hospitals, and health stations and 
schools, and help with the development 
of the agricultural economy. This, the 
President talked about at Honolulu as 
the second front in this war. But let us 
face the fact that we are really not going 
to be able to succeed with this second 
front so long as it is operated concur- 
rently with an enlarged and escalated 
military effort. 

The second front to gain the support 
of the people, the war to conquer disease 
and hunger in South Vietnam, is ham- 
strung by this total involvement in mili- 
tary operations. As long as the South 
Vietnamese peasant is caught between 
the Vietcong on the one hand and the 
U.S. military forces on the other, he sim- 
ply is not going to have an opportunity 
to develop the relationship which is 
needed with his own government. 

So, Mr. Chairman, while it is necessary 
to expand and extend our economic as- 
sistance, nevertheless, we should not be- 
lieve that this will open up any Great 
Society for the people of South Vietnam. 
This is doing nothing more than en- 
abling them to keep their heads above 
water economically. It should be rec- 
ognized and supported for what it is. 

It is imperative that we spare no effort 
and leave no stone unturned to reach a 
peaceful solution of this tragic conflict. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from New York has expired. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
the gentleman 1 additional minute. 

Mr. RYAN. Mr. Chairman, I thank 
the distinguished chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs for yielding me 
the additional time. 

In summary, I believe the objectives of 
this proposal, particularly of the rural 
construction program, are meaningful 
objectives, and I hope that from this 
point on a great deal more effort will be 
put into political and social programs 
which should, if properly carried out, 
reach the people. This is a struggle for 
the hearts and minds of men. In the 
long run it will be won by the power of 
our ideals. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN]. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, the discussion today has indicated 
quite clearly why we can be confident 
that there will be virtual unanimity in 
favor of this bill. I surely hope that will 
be the case because in my opinion, this 
is a most important bill. It is important 
also that we move with reasonable speed. 

There has been some indication dur- 
ing the debate today about whether or 
not we are wise in mounting the mili- 
tary effort that we have been making in 
Vietnam. However, there can be little 
debate on the advisability of the funds 
which are being sought in this bill. 
These funds are not being requested to 
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prosecute a war, although they are, as 
President Johnson indicated, of equal 
basic importance to our military effort 
there. Unquestionably, the aid which 
will be provided in this bill will be used 
to help provide a strong front against 
aggression. As Vice President Hum- 
PHREY said at a briefing at the White 
House today, we are concerned both with 
a war against aggression and a war on 
misery. 

Quite briefly, these funds are to help 
us in the latter struggle. 

I should like very briefly to report 
what the Secretary of State said before 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs when 
he justified the funds. I quote: 

The free Vietnam we seek to preserve 
through military efforts and sacrifices must 
not be undermined by economic and social 
chaos and despair. The expanding scale of 
Communist aggression and our military re- 
sponse have added new dimensions to the 
task of AID. Without our AID programs we 
could win the major military battles in Viet- 
nam and still lose the war and the peace. 

For this reason I regard our economic as- 
sistance programs in Vietnam as equal in 
importance, although not nearly so large in 
scale, with our military assistance. 


I should also like to give the two major 
reasons why the Secretary of State ap- 
pealed for these funds. 

He says the first reason is to meet, and 
I quote: 

First, to meet the rising and severe threat 
of inflationary pressures, additional funds are 
needed to finance imported goods; $175 mil- 
lion are now needed to finance importation 
for commercial sale of goods such as rice, 
construction materials, petroleum products, 
fertilizer, drugs, and many other commodi- 
ties. In this way we contribute to economic 
and political stability, by offsetting shortages 
in local production and maintaining morale 
essential to the entire effort. 

Second, $100 million is needed to fund new 
or expanded activities to strengthen the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam's work in contested rural 
areas. These AID operations include refugee 
relief— 


And we have heard of the many hun- 
dreds of thousands of refugees who are 
presently in South Vietnam— 
provision of medical teams and individual 
doctors and nurses; building or repairing of 
hospitals and veterans’ rehabilitation cen- 
ters; leasing of ships for coastal and ocean 
supply operations; expanding civil airlift ca- 
pacity; building of warehouses, bridges, 
roads; repair of war-damaged rail and other 
facilities; installation of temporary and per- 
manent electric power services; construction 
of workers’ housing and training centers; 
police equipment and training— 


Quite obviously, the list is long. The 
needs of South Vietnam are tremendous. 
It is quite evident that if we do authorize 
the money, it will be spent in that coun- 
try and, of course, in the countries 
around Vietnam in the amounts which 
have been requested. 

I myself believe that an argument can 
be made to support earmarking funds in 
a foreign aid bill. In this case, however, 
it is unrealistic for us to argue that there 
is any need to earmark these particular 
funds. It is quite obvious that the basic 
necessity is there. The necessity is obvi- 
ous from the fact that we have already 
borrowed almost $64 million from other 
funds within the foreign aid program. 
From the amount being requested, that 
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sum must be reimbursed. So the basic 
issue should be, not how much might be 
diverted to areas not of primary concern 
such as Vietnam, but how much more will 
be needed in that country. 

Whether or not language is put in the 
bill to require earmarking, it is quite 
clear the administration will do as it 
has indicated. We have every reason to 
trust them. 

One final point, Mr. Chairman, There 
has been some indication of dissatisfac- 
tion with the contributions of our allies 
to the effort we are making in Vietnam. 
Of course, our effort is tremendous. Of 
course, every effort should be made to 
have that burden shared with our friends 
and allies and others who have an inter- 
est in southeast Asia. Yet we do our- 
selves no good and we surely are not 
recognizing the contributions that our 
allies have made, or that they might 
make, by in effect belittling and sneering 
at what they have done. 

In many cases these countries are poor 
and primarily concerned with their own 
problems. In many cases there has been 
a substantial contribution already made, 
and more are evidently in the works. 
Without any question the neighbors of 
Vietnam realize the importance of what 
is going on there. There is an increasing 
awareness of the practical problem that 
we have faced up to so deliberately. 

Quite practically, one of the reasons 
why some of our small allies or our less 
wealthy allies have not done more may be 
because they are somewhat intimidated 
by the nature and the size of the effort 
of the United States. When we can 
afford to pour the billions of dollars that 
we do into this effort of ours—and it is 
primarily our effort—it does make any 
minor contribution from a small country 
seem like very little. Yet the sacrifices 
involved in order to make those small 
contributions should, I believe, not only 
be recognized but should be received with 
thankfulness. 

In conclusion I should simply like to 
reiterate that the funds we are request- 
ing here today are a relatively small part 
of the fight and the effort which we are 
making in southeast Asia. But these 
funds are of equal importance and sig- 
nificance to our military efforts in the 
success of our efforts. I hope we are 
ey unanimous in supporting the 


I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Hawaii 
(Mr. MATSUNAGA]. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, I 
am not a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, but I had the good fortune 
of going on a study mission to the Orient 
during the last congressional recess. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of 
H.R. 12169. I do so because I have seen 
what our dedicated AID people have 
done and are continuing to do in our 
friendly Asian countries. They have 
performed and are continuing to per- 
form near miracles in helping our Asian 
friends to help themselves. 

In Taiwan, for example, our AID 
people have helped to create such a vi- 
able agricultural economy that the farm- 
er and the farmworker enjoy a higher 
income than the factory worker. 
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In Korea, our AID program under 
Public Law 480 has been so successful 
that we have virtually wiped out hunger 
and so-called spring scarcity in Suwon 
Valley and other once poverty stricken 
areas. I was never so proud of being an 
American as I was last November, as 
I stood atop a knoll overlooking the 
rice fields of Suwon Valley, and the 
Governor of Kyonggi Province pinned a 
medal on my chest as he conferred an 
honorary citizenship on me. I knew 
then that I was being so honored, not 
because I looked like one of them, or 
because I spoke their language, but be- 
cause I was an American and repre- 
sented that country which had helped 
them to live the better life that they are 
now enjoying. 

Mr. Chairman, the people of Korea are 
truly grateful for what we have done to 
help them through our AID programs. 

And so are the people of Japan, Oki- 
nawa, the Philippines, Taiwan, Thai- 
land; and South Vietnam. But there is 
much more that needs to be done and 
must be done, if we are to win the peace, 
especially in South Vietnam. 

In South Vietnam the farmer culti- 
vates a land capable of great produc- 
tivity. Despite a primitive system of 
agriculture, inadequate tools, and lack of 
technical knowledge, South Vietnam used 
to be the rice bowl of southeast Asia. 
The Vietcong with their acts of terrorism 
have changed it from a land of abun- 
dance to a land of hunger. 

Plagued by mass murders, fire, and de- 
struction, South Vietnam has become an 
importer instead of an exporter of rice. 

With the assistance of American AID 
programs the people of South Vietnam 
are striving to make the land productive 
once more in the midst of war. AID seeks 
to give the Vietnamese farmer a stake 
in his country and a chance to live in 
peace and security. More than 1,000 
agricultural extension agents have been 
trained with U.S. help since 1955. More 
than 800 of these are working in the 
rural areas of the country. Three new 
vocational agriculture schools have more 
than 1,500 students enrolled. And an in- 
creasing number of skilled specialists 
have been graduated from agricultural 
colleges since 1962. Experimental sta- 
tions in agriculture have been established 
with U.S. help in a nationwide network. 

A national seed board has been orga- 
nized to plan and expedite the multipli- 
cation of superior seed varieties, tested 
and produced by the experimental sta- 
tions. Improved rice seed has been dis- 
tributed to more than 50,000 families. 
Where fertilizer has been distributed, 
crop yields have increased by as much as 
40 percent; and these programs are con- 
tinuing. Pesticides, too, are helping the 
farmer increase his yields—he can take 
advantage of these benefits through lib- 
eral credit programs—and he does. 

He has been able to get breeder pigs, 
corn to fatten them, and concrete to 
build sties. An ATID-sponsored veteri- 
nary program has eliminated hog chol- 
era—a serious killer disease, and the 
farmer now has new income from the 
sale of his pigs, and he can continue mov- 
ing toward a better life. 

Until peace comes to the land, how- 
ever, its fullest productivity cannot be 
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realized. And so, we give to our allies in 
South Vietnam the benefits of crops 
grown in our own land. Through the 
food-for-peace program, in what must be 
the most graphic illustration of what the 
program can mean, we are making a 
number of our products—such as sweet- 
ened condensed milk, wheat flour, rice, 
and vegetable oil—available to supple- 
ment the produce of South Vietnam. 

Progress has been made in the fishing 
industry, too. At least 14 major fish 
markets and wharves have been built and 
put into operation. More than 10,000 
boats have been equipped with motors, 
and all time highs are being reached in 
the catches. Thus fishing is becoming a 
major source of income and the increase 
means that food is available at lower 
cost to the Vietnamese consumer. 

Mr. Chairman, through AID programs 
we have been able to show the South 
Vietnamese that he now has a stake in 
the outcome of the war. By helping 
himself and learning new and better 
methods, the Vietnamese farmer realizes 
now that he is building for a better fu- 
ture for himself and his loved ones. 

If we are to win the war in Vietnam we 
must continue to expand our efforts to 
improve Vietnamese agriculture and pro- 
vide a solid basis of security for the 
Vietnamese people. If we are to win the 
peace we must increase our efforts to ex- 
port our know-how and show-how to 
those in need. This our dedicateq AID 
people have done most commendably, 
and through the support of Congress 
must continue to do. 

Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Chair- 
man, I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. FUL- 
TON] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I wish 
to congratulate the distinguished gentle- 
man from Hawaii [Mr. MATSUNAGA] for 
his excellent statement. It is a pleasure 
to report to the House on the great serv- 
ice that he rendered our country on his 
tour of the Far East during the congres- 
sional recess. He was certainly a one- 
man ambassador of good will for the 
United States and the American people 
in all the friendly Asian countries we on 
the committee visited. 

Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
myself such time as I may require. 

I have been deeply interested through 
all of this debate, interested particularly 
in the unanimity that seems to pervade 
this Chamber. We do not agree on all of 
this bill, and a good many of us would 
like to see the contingency fund changed. 
We will see what happens when the 
amendments are suggested. 

The war there is something that we are 
quite unable to understand unless we 
have been fortunate enough to have gone 
over there, as I was fortunate enough to 
go to Europe during the war, and to have 
seen the way things really happen. 

You have seen what it does to our men. 
I hope you saw what I have had told to 
me so many times—the tremendous 
courage of our soldiers and their cer- 
tainty that they are fighting the fight for 
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right, for freedom, for everything that 
matters in living, and that they propose 
to win. x 

I hope this bill will make possible in 
our explanation of it to our people at 
home, and of the use that is made of the 
money—that we will be able to demon- 
strate more and more each day that we 
are there because we were invited; that 
we are still there because we cannot be- 
tray those people over there and leave 
them to the Communists. 

It is my earnest hope, Mr. Chairman, 
that this bill may be passed practically, 
if not entirely, unanimously. 

Mr.MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
5 minutes to the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Monacan]. 

Mr. MONAGAN. Mr. Chairman, Iam 
delighted to share in this rising tide 
of unanimity and to announce my sup- 
port of this legislation that we are con- 
sidering here today. 

I, too, want to compliment those Mem- 
bers on the other side of the aisle who 
have recognized that support of our 
country and support of the President in 
these difficult days does require that we 
join together at times like this with the 
objective of backing up our men in uni- 
form and our civilian administrators 
who are in the field in southeast Asia 
and at the same time helping to 
strengthen the social fabric of our 
friends in South Vietnam. 

It is particularly important in consid- 
ering this legislation to see just what it 
does in its significant sections. 

Mention has already been made of the 
$175 million that would go for the financ- 
ing of additional imports, but it is in 
the $100 million section, I think, that 
most of the impact resides. This sec- 
tion affects people. It involves refugee 
relief. It involves activities to improve 
conditions in rural areas. It involves 
the provision of doctors and nurses and 
medical teams. It involves the con- 
struction or the repair of bridges, roads, 
and rail facilities. It involves the con- 
struction of hospitals and workers’ hous- 

Finally, it involves training of 
police and security forces who will help 
to bring to the countryside and to the 
people protection from the depredations 
of the Vietcong which have terrorized 
them for so long. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Ryan] said that we are not going to build 
a great society with this program. That 
is true, but I am sure that no one con- 
nected with this bill at any stage had any 
idea that we would do such a thing. First 
of all this is an emergency program and 
is limited in scope. Second, the ele- 
ment that has been preventing us from 
moving into the field of assistance where 
we could consider cooperation on a 
peacetime program has not been any ac- 
tivity of ours but the aggression of North 
Vietnam and the terroristic activities of 
the Vietcong. Certainly we could co- 
operate in a peacetime constructive pro- 
gram if these destructive activities were 
curtailed or eliminated. 

This then is foreign aid, but it is for- 
eign aid that is specialized and limited. 
I certainly have no doubt, even though 
doubt has been expressed here today by 
some people, as to what will be the des- 
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tination of the funds that are authorized 
in this legislation. There is no ques- 
tion in my mind that not only these 
funds but several times the amount of 
the funds provided in this authorization 
could be and will be probably used in a 
relatively brief time in South Vietnam. 

Of course, we are dealing through this 
bill and through the defense appropria- 
tion bill which will come to us very 
shortly with the aggressive Communist 
imperialism. Certainly we want to do 
Sones we can to repel this imperial- 


Incidentally, in considering the activi- 
ties and contributions of some of our 
allies and associates I should like to add 
to what the gentleman from New Jersey 
(Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN], said about some 
of them; namely that there are two 
other countries who have very sub- 
stantial problems of their own and are 
still dealing with them. One of these is 

-Malaysia where the British have contrib- 
uted 50,000 troops, and the other is 
Indonesia which is going through revo- 
lutionary throes now because of the 
Communist aggression in that country. 

So I think this legislation does say 
that this program is important. It does 
say that it is needed now. It does say 
that it is so important that it cannot 
wait for regular legislation to be taken 
up in the normal process of things. It is 
serving a vital program of our Nation. 
It is backing up the 500,000 men of the 
Republic of South Vietnam who are in 
the field and are saying by their presence 
there that they are worthy of our sup- 
port. I am sure that the House will do 
no less than give its overwhelming and I 
hope unanimous backing to this bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield 5 minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Hays]. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman I, too, 
want to say that I am pleased’ at the 
unanimity that is shown here this after- 
noon on this particular piere of legis- 
lation. There may be disagreements on 
some elements of it. I think the House 
is aware of the fact that I have been as 
much of a critic and watchdog of the AID 
administration as most anybody in the 
House. I asked the Secretary of State 
when he was testifying before our com- 
mittee on this bill about the black mar- 
keting in Saigon. I pointed out that 
when the staff director of our committee 
and I were there we had been apprised of 
one person who sent a substantial sum 
of money back to the United States. 
The Secretary assured us that day he 
would have the matter looked into very 
closely, I have learned only today that 
one civilian employee of a contractor 
out there has been ordered out of the 
country and has had his passport invali- 
dated because he sent back $30,000 to 
the United States and could not explain 
how he got it. 

This’ sort of thing is, unfortunately, 
almost inevitable in a situation like this, 
but I am delighted to be able to say that 
the people responsible for the AID pro- 
gram and for our conduct out there are 
alert and that when these matters are 
brought to their attention they do some- 
thing about them. I believe that is a 
helpful thing, as far as I am personally 
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concerned, and should be as far as the 
House of Representatives is concerned. 

Mr. Chairman, there is one other mat- 
ter that I would like to mention. I would 
like to sort of apologize to the House of 
Representatives. There have been a lot 
of remarks made on the other side of 
this building which I believe have aided 
our enemies out there, because I believe 
they are hoping for us to get tired of 
this war and quit. I further believe that 
is the reason they think they are win- 
ning. 

Mr. Chairman, yesterday the junior 
Senator from my State made a personal 
attack upon the Secretary of State and 
said that he ought to resign. On be- 
half of the people of my district I want 
to apologize, because I supported the 
junior Senator a year ago last fall. He 
ran 1,025,000 votes behind the President 
in Ohio, the junior Senator’s majority 
in the entire State of Ohio was 16,000 
votes. He received a larger majority 
than that in my district. 

So, Mr. Chairman, on behalf of my 
constituents I want to apologize for his 
intemperate attack upon the Secretary of 
State, whom I think is doing a great job 
under very difficult circumstances. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I am delighted to yield to 
my fine colleague from Ohio, the Con- 
gressman at Large, and who represents 
all of the State of Ohio. 

Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Chairman, I 
want to commend the distinguished 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Hays] for 
the courageous position he has taken 
here today in offering an apology to the 
House of Representatives and to the 
Nation for the quite intemperate re- 
marks of the junior Senator from the 
State of Ohio made in the other body 
here yesterday. 

Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the people 
of the State of Ohio, I would like to join 
with the gentleman from Ohio. I feel 
we can be doves and hawks and of var- 
ious opinions without resorting to such 
disagreeable tones. 

Mr. Chairman, as the distinguished 
gentleman from the State of Florida 
[Mr. Fasceti] said earlier this after- 
noon, these are times when great una- 
nimity must be displayed by those of us 
on the side of freedom. 

I feel that the intemperate personal 
attack upon the most distinguished for- 
eign minister this Republic has had in 
many years is certainly out of order, 
and I certainly offer an extreme apology 
on the part of the people of the Buckeye 
State. 

Mr. HAYS. I thank the distinguished 
and hard-working gentleman for his 
contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say that I 
support this legislation, and I support 
the President’s position. As I told a 
member of the administration today, 
the gentlemen on the other side of the 
Capitol who are attacking us, who are 
attacking our being in South Vietnam, 
have nothing to lose politically, because 
if we win this thing they have 4 or 5 
years to go before they are up for elec- 
tion, and everyone will forget their 
position. 
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Mr. Chairman, if, God forbid, we 
should lose it, they can say “I told you 
so ” 


So, Mr. Chairman, they have nothing 
to lose politically; they cannot lose. 

In. conclusion, I would like to allude 
to one remark that our junior Senator 
made. He said he would sleep better at 
night if somebody else were Secretary of 
State. Well, if he sleeps at the switch 
much more than he does now, he will be 
asleep 24 hours a day. 

Mr. TUNNEY. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to make a statement on H.R. 12169, a 
bill to authorize the appropriation of 
supplemental funds for fiscal year 1966 
AID economic assistance programs total- 
ing $415 million. 

A significant portion of this supple- 
mental request, $275 million, is designed 

«for use in South Vietnam. I traveled to 
Vietnam after the ist session of the 
89th Congress adjourned last year be- 
cause I wanted to see for myself the ex- 
isting conditions in this distant land 
where our servicemen are fighting to 
preserve and protect the freedom of the 
people of South Vietnam. 

It is apparent that the mood of good 
will which prevailed when American 
troops first landed is showing definite 
signs of deterioration. There is a pos- 
sibility that our relationship with the 
South Vietnamese people could further 
deteriorate as the full impact of Amer- 
ican spending hits the economy and 
more of the technically skilled South 
Vietnamese move to cities adjacent to 
U.S. military installations where huge 
construction projects are being pushed 
to provide logistical support for our com- 
bat troops. One Cabinet Minister in the 
South Vietnam Government told me 
with a trace of irony in his voice, “An 
American staff sergeant earns more per 
month than I do.” 

In my opinion, the only way the war 
in South Vietnam can be won is to win 
the battle for the hearts and the minds 
of the people. 

The past year has demonstrated that 
a clear and unequivocal military policy 
by the United States could produce a 
rapport with the South Vietnamese Goy- 
ernment for the benefit of the country. 
If our policy is just as clear with respect 
to the South Vietnamese Government 
instituting social, politicai, and economic 
reforms, can we not expect a greater 
response in this direction than ever has 
occurred in the past? I think that the 
United States must not only implore, 
but demand, that the Ky government 
overhaul its policies and the apparatus 
of its administration to guarantee a 
maximum of public acceptance and 
identification with the national govern- 
ment in Saigon. We must insist on gen- 
eral elections at the earliest possible 
time. We should not be satisfied with 
lip service being given to reform. We 
should insist that positive steps be taken. 

It is not an easy task to remake a poor 
nation into a developed nation. Nor is 
it easy for the government of a poor na- 
tion to gain the confidence of its people. 
I was told by US. officials in Vietnam 
that 70 percent of the people are illiter- 
ate. A majority of South Vietnam’s 1514 
million population is tied to the land 
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in little better than subsistence agricul- 
ture. Only 18 percent of the children 
who complete primary school go on to 
secondary school and a significant pro- 
portion of the children never go to school 
at all. There are over 1 million refugees 
from the combat zones banded together 
in numerous camps awaiting relocation 
of the cessation of hostilities to return 
to their own farms and villages. There 
are few schools available for children of 
refugees and sanitation conditions in the 
camps are primitive at best. Disease is 
widespread throughout the country. One 
Navy corpsman told me that if there 
were enough soap available for the peo- 
ple in the villages and if they would use 
it, disease could be cut down 50 percent. 

The people do not have a sense of 
national identity the way Americans do. 
The nation-state is for us the focal point 
of political loyalty, economic strength, 
social order, and defense against foreign 
enemies. The Vietnamese have social 
and cultural homogeneity; but never 
having known true statehood, and after 
being a colony of France from 1885 to 
1954, they have but limited loyalty to 
the National Government. An over- 
whelming majority of village dwellers in 
the countryside have never seen a high 
National Government official, let alone 
never having voted for one. Too often 
the only contact the people have with 
the Federal Government is the payment 
of taxes, with no services or security 
being provided in return. Living as many 
of them do in wretched physical circum- 
stances, they are relatively easy targets 
for Communist propaganda and prom- 
ises. There is no way of avoiding the 
fact that 22 percent of the population 
and over 50 percent of the land in South 
Vietnam would not be under the control 
of the Vietcong if the people themselves 
were not actively or tacitly accepting 
the Communist presence. The problem 
is intensified because of poor communi- 
cations between villages. Roads are few 
in number and travel is made hazard- 
ous as a result of repeated Vietcong am- 
bushes along the highways. Telephones 
and telegraph are nonexistent in many 
parts of the countryside. The fact that 
the people have no national identity does 
not mean this must always be so. 

The United States has entered into a 
substantial economic aid program for 
Vietnam. In fiscal year 1965, we con- 
tributed $283.2 million. We have already 
obligated all of the $255.5 million appro- 
priated for fiscal year 1966 and we are 
asking for supplemental funds in the 
amount of $275 million. The object of 
our program is to develop the resources 
of the country and to give the rural and 
urban. population a feeling that there is 
a better life obtainable in the future and 
that their own government is better able 
to provide it than the Communists. 
Among other things, the Uni States 
is supplying agriculture extension serv- 
ices, fertilizers, pesticides, and medical 
care; building roads, schools, and hos- 
pitals, and helping develop local govern- 
ment administration in rural areas. 

In my opinion, we are not doing enough 
for the approximately 800,000 refugees 
that are currently in the South Vietnam 
Government controlled areas. I visited 
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a number of camps where the conditions 
were very poor. Sanitation facilities are 
often nonexistent and educational oppor- 
tunities for the children are totally un- 
satisfactory. A small vocational training 
course has been initiated to provide tech- 
nical training for less than 1,500 persons. 
This is insufficient to have any real im- 
pact upon the refugee population. There 
is no question that South Vietnam is 
going to need an increasingly large num- 
ber of trained technicians to support 
industrial growth. An effort should be 
made to train these refugees who sit in 
their camps all day without work. By 
doing so, many of these homeless people 
could be kept temporarily occupied and 
made productive members of the society, 
rather than charity cases draining off an 
inordinant amount of the nation’s lim- 
ited capital resources to keep them alive. 
It is commonly pointed out by AID 
officials that most of the refugees are 
women and children who are waiting to 
return to their villages and to their agri- 
cultural way of life. This does not mean, 
however, that many of these refugees 
would not prefer an education and voca- 
tional training so that they could take up 
a new life in the urban areas. 

It has also been suggested by AID 
Officials that if life is made too pleasant 
in the refugee camps that the refugees 
will not want to go back to their farms 
and work for a living. No one is suggest- 
ing that the refugees be made permanent 
welfare cases. What Iam saying is that 
the refugee children should be able to 
receive as good an education as other 
children in the country.. To date the 
children of the refugees are offered a 
substantially. inferior education, with 
many refugee camps not providing any 
schools at all. Only an infinitesimal per- 
centage go to secondary school upon the 
completion of primary school. This sit- 
uation must be corrected. 

Iam disappointed that of the $275 mil- 
lion requested for supplemental economic 
assistance to South Vietnam in a cur- 
rent fiscal year, only $11.6 million is 
allocated to refugee programs. What is 
more, $10 million of the $11.6 million is 
already obligated to pay past. debts. 
This leaves only 81% million in fiscal 
year 1966 to finance programs designed 
to aid approximately 800,000 refugees. 
This is dangerously insufficient to ease 
their. condition and to promote their 
allegiance to the Government of South 
Vietnam. 

It is significant that the refugees are 
made homeless by terrorist activities of 
the Vietcong, American, and South Viet- 
namese bombardment and combat in and 
around their villages. The refugees have 
made a positive commitment to come 
over to the side of the South Vietnamese 
Government. They did not go to the 
Vietcong secured areas. We must not 
allow this large population of tired, 
frightened, and homeless people to be- 
come so frustrated in their refugee camps 
by lack of concern for their well-being 
and inability to carry on productive lives 
that they become a force for sedition 
rather than a force in support of the 
South Vietnamese Government. There 
can be no excuse for failure to take posi- 
tive action regarding the present condi- 
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tion and future destiny of the 800,000 
refugees in South Vietnam today. 

I am voting in favor of this supple- 
mental appropriation bill because I feel 
that it is needed. It is essential that an 
economic and social revolution accom- 
pany our military efforts in Vietnam. 
Our economic assistance is the critical 
prerequisite to such a revolution taking 
place. Although we know there is a cor- 
ruption in South Vietnam and although 
we know that much of our AID funds are 
siphoned off to the personal advantage 
of numerous corrupt officials, still the 
program is necessary. We must work to 
tighten up the administration of the pro- 
gram, but we must not sacrifice the pro- 
gram itself because of certain failures in 
that administration. I would like to say 
in conclusion that I think that David 
Bell, the Director of AID, has done a 
magnificent job in bringing new imagi- 
nation, talent, and leadership to our eco- 
nomic assistance program. I am con- 
fident that he has the ability, if any man 
has it, to insure the success of the AID 
program in South Vietnam. 

Mr. McVICKER. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to join with my colleague in 
urging favorable consideration of the 
supplemental appropriation bill before 
us. I should like to speak particularly 
on behalf of the $25 million amount con- 
tained in that bill for assistance to the 
Dominican Republic. 

It is worth noting, that the provisional 
government of Hector Godoy operates 
under the most severe handicaps. Thirty 
years of dictatorship followed by politi- 
cal instability and the destruction and 
hatred of civil war have left the Domini- 
can Republic ill prepared to create a 
democratic society. 

Yet, that is what the Organization of 
American States, the United States and 
Dominicans of good faith are committed 
to today. Elements of both left and right 
would exploit the heritage of tyranny 
and the present unrest to gain control 
for themselves, but the provisional gov- 
ernment is determined to steer a course 
toward democracy, and it is in this, that 
additional assistance is needed from the 
United States. 

Support of the provisional government 
and of the Organization of American 
States by the United States has helped 
to prevent anarchy in the country. 
Gradually, that assistance is being shift- 
ed from emergency stopgap aid to devel- 
opment assistance that will build a 
foundation upon which the people of the 
Dominican Republic can create a demo- 
cratic society. 

The provisional government has had 
the support of OAS troops from the 
United States and Latin American coun- 
tries. Technical and economic assist- 
ance has been given to prevent economic 
deterioration and to give the Domini- 
cans themselves time to raise from the 
ashes a new society. ; 

The cost has been great. Yet, if dol- 
lars, and technical assistance, and an 
understanding heart can be substituted 
for bloodshed and destruction, we must 
be prepared to pay the price. A hemi- 
sphere at peace, where men may lead 
good lives and may know social justice 
is our goal. It was the goal of the na- 
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tions that met at Punta del Este in 1961. 
It is the goal of the Alliance for Progress. 
It must remain our goal until every ves- 
tige of hopelessness and violence born 
of desperation is banished from our 
hemisphere. 

We are asked now to do that which is 
deemed necessary to give the Domini- 
cans time to conduct an orderly election 
in June and to install a democratic gov- 
ernment. For now, I am convinced that 
the immediate task of supporting the 
provisional government warrants our 
making available the supplementary 
amount requested by the President 

I urge my colleagues to approve the 
supplemental appropriation that is be- 
fore us. 

Mr. FULTON of Tennessee. Mr. 
Chairman, I support the administration’s 
request for a $25 million supplemental 
appropriation for the Dominican 
Republic. : 

The Dominican economy has been be- 
set with a number of enormous problems 

_in recent years. Following the fall of 
Trujillo, the Dominican people demanded 

aà better way of life and something more 
than a subsistence wage. High wage 
levels, however, created increased de- 
mands for imports, the meeting of which 
created balance-of-payments difficulties. 
Spending for consumption of imported 
goods left little for capital investments, 
public or private. 

In 1964, this situation was further 
complicated by a spectacular drop in 
sugar prices, in which the economic 
health of the country rests. 

The civil war has severely dislocated 
economic activity in the country. Total 
production of goods and services has de- 
clined and unemployment has increased. 
Commercial activity in Santo Domingo 
still suffers from the turmoil of last 
April. Strikes and other disturbances 
continue to plague the country. 

The U.S. objective in assisting the Do- 
minican Republic is twofold. On the one 
hand we are providing aid to relieve 
immediate suffering, to build stable con- 
ditions conducive to the holding of free 
elections, and get a society moving again. 
One example is assistance to repair of 
irrigation ditches which both liberates a 
material resource and provides the op- 
portunity to put human resources to 
work again. To this effort other nations 
of the hemisphere have contributed 
medical personnel and emergency food 
supplies. 

At the same time, we are looking be- 
yond immediate measures in an effort to 
help the Dominicans start the task of 
building for the long-term growth of 
their country. The United States is pro- 
viding technical cooperation to advise the 
Dominican Government in long-range 
problems of administrative, fiscal, and 
monetary reform. We are assisting the 
stimulation and expansion of food crops 
and the diversification of agriculture. 
We are helping community development 
projects including rural access roads, re- 
forestration, and community centers, in 
all of which the great part of the job is 
borne by the local populace. Teacher 
training and vocational education are 
also being assisted in other efforts to 
reach the people directly. 
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While today, the most immediate need 
is for short-term assistance, assistance 
which has to date directly affected more 
than 200,000 people, this effort is a step 
only in a long-term drive to help a nation 
help itself. I urge support of this appro- 
priation as a measure vital not in putting 
out a fire but as a link in a program to 
build an environment in which fires will 
become less likely. 

The threat of Communist subversion is 
still very real in the Dominican Republic. 
Cuba stands in the Caribbean as a con- 
stant reminder of Communist ability to 
seize power by force and fraud. 

Economic stability in the Dominican 
Republic and throughout Latin America 
is the best possible insurance against 
communism and that is the purpose of 
this appropriation. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
for the past several years I have voted 
against foreign aid legislation. My rea- 
son has had a single purpose; namely, to 
register a protest against a program 
which in sum has been too often poorly 
conceived and poorly administered. By 
this I do not mean to say that there has 
been no good in our foreign aid programs. 
But I determined some time ago that the 
only way to encourage the necessary re- 
forms was to put the executive branch 
on notice that there were those in Con- 
gress who are dissatisfied enough with 
its overall operation to give it a vote of 
no confidence. 

The bill before the House today is a 
supplemental request to the bill which I 
voted against last session. Its basic pur- 
pose is to support our efforts in southeast 
Asia and especially in South Vietnam. 
While I am certain there are many as- 
pects of this program that could and 
should be improved, I do not believe that 
this crucial hour with so many boys in 
daily combat is the time to register a pro- 
test which might in any way be construed 
to indicate a lack of support on my part 
for our overall effort in South Vietnam. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
because the attention of the American 
people is generally focused on reports 
from the war front in Vietnam, little is 
known of our fight to provide a perma- 
nent line of defense in the struggle for 
men’s minds in Vietnam. 

With cement, roofing materials, and 
technical assistance supplied by AID, the 
people of Vietnam are building thousands 
of classrooms throughout the country- 
side. Of 9,000 classrooms constructed 
in the last 5 years, 1,600 were put to- 
gether by the villagers themselves—a 
fact which has not been lost on the Viet- 
cong. Knowing the value that the Viet- 
namese people place on the education 
of their children, the Communist guer- 
rillas hesitate to destroy these new 
schools. 

The steady accumulation of teaching 
facilities—made possible by the assist- 
ance of U.S. aid—now embraces half of 
all the primary school age children of 
the country. And AID is introducing 
practical subjects into the public school 
system to help the people solve their 
immediate problems; to grow better 
crops, improve their health, and raise 
standards of nutrition. 

More than 14 million textbooks have 
been distributed by AID, and in the na- 
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tion’s four normal schools and 21 indus- 
trial schools, AID is helping to train 
teachers in new techniques of practical 
instruction. The normal schools are now 
graduating more than 2,000 teachers a 


year. 

In addition to equipping and improv- 
ing these permanent training institu- 
tions, AID is helping to set up rural 
training programs to meet the demand 
for teachers in the villages. Local citi- 
zens are being prepared to take over 
classrooms after 3 months of intensive 
instruction. In one region of the coun- 
try, the emergency sessions have pro- 
vided nearly 600 new teachers. By way 
of incentive, the Vietnamese Government 
has increased the monthly rate of pay 
from $6 to $14—well above the average 
per capita income of the people as a 
whole. 

A US.-financed television network is 
being set up to extend public education 
to every hamlet in the country. “Air- 
borne classrooms” will be broadcasting 
courses to television receivers in commu- 
nity centers around the country. This 
new TV circuit represents an important 
advance in the war on ignorance as well 
as a way of answering the Communist 
propaganda being circulated by the Viet- 
cong. 

These are additional reasons why we 
must support H.R. 12169—to win the 
peace in southeast Asia. 

Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Chairman, the 
request for supplemental AID appropria- 
tions which we are considering today will 
make possible the expansion of certain 
AID programs, particularly in the field 
of agriculture. 

As a result of the President’s Honolulu 
meeting with Premier Ky and the Vice 
President’s tour through southeast Asia, 
the United States is planning to step up 
its programs of assistance to the rural 
areas of Vietnam. 

In addition to the food-for-freedom 
program, AID is already conducting 
numerous other programs to help raise 
the level of living of rural people in Viet- 
nam. These existing programs will form 
the basis of the expanded programs. 

In Vietnam today, AID is conducting 
programs in four agricultural subject- 
matter areas as follows: First, agricul- 
tural service and extension; second, crops 
and livestock production; third, credit 
and cooperatives; and fourth, agricul- 
tural resources development. 

Some accomplishments to date are: 

First, Extension training: The 1,004 
Vietnamese agricultural extension agents 
have received valuable training from AID 
specialists through a systematic in-serv- 
ice training program. After having their 
own skills upgraded, these Vietnamese 
extension workers have assisted 1 million 
farmers in increasing their agricultural 
production and in raising their level of 
living. 

Second. Assistance to youth: During 
1965, the number of T club members 
reached 46,454 in 1,200 clubs. These are 
the equivalent of 4-H Clubs in this 
country. 

Third. Agricultural research: Since 
1962, agricultural research stations re- 
leased more than 20 high-yielding varie- 
ties of field crops and vegetables. 
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Fourth. Participant training: Between 
1951 and 1965, 611 Vietnamese received 
special agricultural training in the 
United States or in a third country under 
the AID participant training program. 

Fifth. Information program: In 1965, 
AID assisted the GVN in producing over 
3 million leaflets and booklets and over 


230,000 posters and wall newspapers. 


i 


Also, AID helped to produce 45 radio 
tapes, 514 radio broadcasts, and 22,000 
technical magazines for use by profes- 
sional agricultural workers. 

Sixth. Sewing machines: In 1965, our 
AID mission distributed 1,000 sewing 
machines to needy rural families and 
leaders. 

Seventh. Fisheries: In the fisheries 
program, AID assisted in establishing 79 
fishing cooperatives with 17,000 mem- 
bers. Also, fish production has increased 
from 52,000 tons in 1955, valued at VN$3.3 
billion, to 368,000 tons in 1965, valued at 
VN$15 billion. Approximately 10,500 
powered junks are now in operation, an 
increase of 6,900 since 1962, and 50,000 
sets of improved fishing gear have been 
distributed. There are now 15 fish- 
landing facilities to assist marine fisher- 
men. : 

Eighth. Livestock: Swine production 
increased from 1,694,000 head in 1955 to 
3,600,000 in 1964. The chicken popula- 
tion increased from 16,655,000 in 1960 
to 22,401,000 in 1964. About 33,000 im- 
proved chickens and 315,000 hatching 
eggs were distributed or sold at nominal 


prices from January 1964 to May 1965. 


There are 27 commercial farms with an 
average flock of 5,000 birds each. 

Ninth. Fertilizer: Approximately 276,- 
000 metric tons of fertilizer were im- 
ported in fiscal year 1965 as compared 
to 42,877 metric tons in 1955. This fer- 
tilizer was used by 700,000 farmers on 
about 2 million acres and provided ap- 
proximately VN$1.5 million additional 
farm income. : 

Tenth. Plant protection: For the pur- 
pose of increasing agricultural produc- 
tion, assistance was given in setting up 
a plant protection service, training the 
local staff, and providing necessary 
equipment. Through this system, crop 
losses from insects, diseases, and rats 


- were reduced by 50 percent between 1961 


and 1965. About 360,000 farmers par- 
ticipated in antirat campaigns in 1964 
using 39,000 tons of rat poison. They 
killed an estimated 38 million rats, sav- 
ing about 95,000 tons of food. In 1964, 
about 600 tons of insecticides were used 
by 500,000 rice farmers and 2,000 vege- 
table farmers. The program saved about 
150,000 tons of rice. 

Eleventh. Irrigation and water re- 
sources: Since 1954, improved practices 
in irrigation canals, flood protection, and 
salt water control have been applied to 
610,000 acres. In 1965, approximately 
24 miles of new irrigation canals were 
completed and 5 miles rehabilitated; 42 
dams were built or restored which bene- 
fited 27,740 acres of land. 

These accomplishments under existing 
AID agricultural programs should be a 
source of pride and satisfaction to all of 
us. Our affirmative vote on this request 
for supplemental appropriations will 
make possible the expansion of these 
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vital programs and bring new hope and 
progress to the rural people of Vietnam. 
Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 


support of the measure before the House 


of Representatives, H.R. 12169 to au- 
thorize appropriations of supplemental 
funds of $415 million for fiscal year 1966 
for economic assistance programs. 

The funds previously appropriated to 
AID for this fiscal year have not met the 
needs in a few of the important danger 
areas of the world, particularly Vietnam, 
for which the bill now under considera- 
tion provides $275 million in supporting 
assistance funds. 

We know that the problem in South 
Vietnam is the determined effort of 
North Vietnam to impose its will by force. 
We know that Hanoi has sent arms, and 
tens of thousands of armed and trained 
men—including units of the North Viet- 
namese Regular Army—into South Viet- 
nam. This is why U.S. forces are in that 
country. We will continue to repel this 
aggression while we persist in our efforts 
toward a peaceful solution. These ef- 
forts to date have been numerous, and in 
the past months have been carried into 
every major capital of the world. They 
have brought no encouraging response 
from Hanoi. Even while we halted our 
bombing of North Vietnam, the military 
operations of the north continued. 

The expansion of Communist aggres- 
sion has called for the increased military 
response of the United States and, thus, 
added to the task of AID. Our economic 
assistance programs in South Vietnam 
are as important as our military assist- 
ance. We must, together with other free 
nations of the world, reinforce economic 
and social progress in that country, so 
that a social revolution—as well as peace 
and freedom—can be obtained in south- 
east Asia. 

I have said that the funds appropriated 
by Congress have not met the needs of 
AID; in fact, they do not cover even one- 
half of the currently estimated require- 
ments for fiscal year 1966. Two princi- 
pal elements are involved in the request 
for supplemental funds: First, to meet 
the rising threat of inflation, $175 million 
is needed to finance the importation of 
food, drugs, and other commodities; and 
second, $100 million is required for new 
or enlarged Government activities in 
rural areas. 

I also support the request for the fol- 
lowing additional funds included in H.R. 
12169: First, $7.5 million each in sup- 
porting assistance for Thailand and 
Laos, to assist them in developing and 
maintaining economic and political sta- 
bility, and to withstand increasing Com- 
munist pressures; second, $25 million 
for the Dominican Republic, where last 
April’s revolution resulted in economic 
and political instability, and where we— 
with the Organization of American 
States—are determined to help the pro- 
visional government reach a stable en- 
vironment prior to the coming elections; 
and third, $100 million to replenish the 
now-exhausted AID contingency fund. 

I urge my colleagues to support this 
measure in its entirety. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Chairman, the Re- 
public of Vietnam is presently engaged 
in a courageous struggle for survival 
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against the threat of Communist sub- 
version. Despite the long and difficult 
war, the Vietnamese are determined to 
create a new nation, and the institutions 
essential to sustain that nation, during 
the years ahead. Whether you talk toa 
farmer working in the ricefields or to a 
high Government official, you will quickly 
learn that the people of Vietnam place a 
high value upon educational oppor- 
tunity. Consequently, the war against 
the Vietcong has not obliterated this 
goal or weakened the resolve of the peo- 
ple to improve educational opportunity. 
Instead, it has created a strong sense of 
urgency which is shared by both the 
Vietnamese Ministry of Education and 
the AID mission. 

The program of educational assist- 
ance, which was conceived jointly by the 
representatives of Vietnam and the 
United States, has been characterized by 
two approaches. First, a long-range 
program was organized to develop a sys- 
tem of education which will produce the 
trained manpower required for social 
and economic progress. This system is 
planned not only to facilitate the trans- 
fer of knowledge and the training of. 
skills, but also to assist in creating a so- 
ciety which will initiate and successfully 
absorb social and economic change. 

A second major thrust has been the 
development of a special-impact pro- 
gram which offers the benefits of educa- 
tion to rural people. This program has 
limited, immediately attainable goals and 
will offer tangible evidence to the Viet- 
namese villagers that their government 
is interested in their welfare and is 
utilizing its resources and personnel to 
meet their needs. 

With these two approaches in mind, 
AID’s educational assistance to the Re- 
public of Vietnam has been largely con- 
centrated in four principal projects: 
First, hamlet schools; second, instruc- 
tional materials; third, vocational edu- 
cation; and fourth, teacher training. 

The hamlet school program was initi- 
ated in 1963 to expand elementary educa- 
tional opportunities as rapidly as possible. 
This grassroots project has resulted in 
3,203 classrooms in addition to 1,600 self- 
help classrooms that were constructed by 
the villagers themselves. More than 
5,000 teachers have been trained through 
special 90-day courses. Programs for 
1966, 1967, and 1968 call for annual goals 
of 2,500 classrooms and 4,000 teachers. 
At the ratio of 60 children per class- 
room—the typical class size in Vietnam— 
this program has provided schooling for 
320,000 Vietnamese boys and girls. In 
the future, thanks to the AID program, 
many thousands more will have their 
first opportunity to attend school. 

In a typical Vietnamese classroom, the 
children do not have books. To correct 
this situation, an instructional materials 
project was organized to provide text- 
books and other educational aids such as 
maps and charts. Committees composed 
of Vietnamese teachers, artists, and edi- 
tors, with an American adviser, have pro- 
duced manuscripts at a phenomenal rate 
in fields such as arithmetic, health, his- 
tory, and geography. These books were 
printed in Manila, Hong Kong, and Sai- 
gon. The Republic of China has printed 
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500,000. Australia will print and deliver 
1,200,000 this spring. All together, more 
than 7 million books have been printed 
and shipped to Vietnam. In 1966, an 
additional 5 million will be printed and 
delivered. For an average of 22 cents 
per copy, more than 1,600,000 Vietnamese 
children will carry these books into ham- 
lets and homes throughout the 43 prov- 
inces of Vietnam, offering visible proof 
to their inhabitants that the Government 
of Vietnam and the people of the United 
States share a deep concern for their 
future. 

Within the framework of vocational 
education, the Republic of Vietnam has 
been assisted in four major divisions of 
training. In the trade-technical pro- 
gram, AID has constructed, equipped, 
and developed four polytechnic schools 
which will each accommodate 800 stu- 
dents. These schools offer courses in 
fields such as forging and welding, ma- 
chine shop, auto mechanics, electricity, 
woodworking, drafting; and diesel me- 
chanics. More than 3,000 students are 
enrolled in these schools. 

At the Phu Tho Polytechnic School in 
Saigon, 4-year and. 2-year college-level 
teacher training courses have been es- 
tablished, under the competent advisory 
assistance of the Southern Illinois Uni- 
versity contract team, which will make 
Vietnam largely self-sufficient in the 
training of vocational teachers and elim- 
inate the need for an extensive program 
of study in the United States. 

More than 6,635 Vietnamese students 
are enrolled in all types of secondary 
level trade and technical schools. With 
continued support of the existing pro- 
grams, and the development of short- 
term trade training programs, over 
10,000 students will be provided with an 
opportunity to acquire useful skills. 

In the field of agriculture, 3 sec- 
ondary schools—with an enrollment of 
1,300 students—have been established 
with AID assistance. In Saigon, a col- 
lege of agriculture, with an enrollment 
of 320 students, offers a 4-year curricu- 
lum which includes courses in the gen- 
eral fields of animal husbandry, horti- 
culture, agronomy and agricultural engi- 
neering. These schools will be expanded 
and improved in future years. 

‘Presently under construction are 20 
2-year rural trade schools which will 
offer courses to elementary school grad- 
uates as well as short-term courses for 
adults and out-of-school youths in car- 
pentry, metalworking, bricklaying, ma- 
sonry, engine mechanics, and handi- 
crafts. The basic purpose of these 
schools will be to meet local community 
needs rather than to follow a stereotyped 
national curriculum. Provision is made, 
however, for students to follow an edu- 
cational program leading to secondary 
and higher education. 

The Ban Me Thuot technical school, 
which is part of this program, offers a 4- 
year trade training program to elemen- 
tary school graduates from the mountain 
Provinces of Kontum, Pleiku, Phu Bon, 
and Darlac. These courses are patterned 
to meet the unique needs of the Montag- 
nards. Seventeen schools are now under 
construction with one, the Long Xuyen 
rural trade school, completed and in op- 
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eration. Each school will have an en- 
rollment capacity of 300 to 400 students. 

At present, there is only one engineer 
training institution in Vietnam, located 
at the National Technical Center at Phu 
Tho, Saigon. A 4-year curriculum is 
offered in electrical, civil, and mechanical 
engineering as well as a 3-year tech- 
nician training program in these same 
areas. A 4-year marine navigation 
course is also offered. A new 3-year 
technician training course in chemical 
technology was opened in fiscal year 
1964. Currently, there are 792 students 
enrolled in the entire college. A survey 
of engineering has been completed, and 
a program to improve the quality and 
quantity of the courses is now being 
considered. 

Vietnam has received substantial as- 
sistance from AID in the field of teacher 
training. Four normal schools, which 
are capable of enrolling 2,100 prospec- 
tive elementary teachers, have been built 
and equipped. A laboratory elementary 
school enrolling 450 children and an in- 
service center designed to upgrade 
teachers and administrators have also 
been completed. The teacher training 
program has been improved and ex- 
panded from a 1- to a 2-year program. 

In the area of secondary education, im- 
provements include the construction of 
new colleges of education, for training 
teachers, and attached model demon- 
stration high schools at the Universities 
of Hue and Saigon. Now in full opera- 
tion, these facilities will graduate over 
500 new teachers annually. They will 
also provide comprehensive secondary 
school opportunities for more than 1,800 
high school students in an environment 
featuring better methods of teaching, 
new approaches to curriculum, and in- 
novations in administrative practices. 
Currently, 190 teaching candidates are 
enrolled in a special 1-year training pro- 
gram at the University of Saigon in an 
effort to expand educational opportuni- 
ties in the first year of the secondary 
school program. 

Despite the ravages of war, consider- 
able progress has been made through the 
AID program in expanding and improv- 
ing the educational opportunities of Viet- 
namese youth. It is obvious that addi- 
tional efforts will be required if we are to 
fulfill the task of providing the human 
foundations to support the survival and 
growth of the courageous Vietnamese na- 
tion. I believe every American will wel- 
pus the opportunity to share in this 

sk. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
to speak in favor of the supplemental 
economic aid appropriation for Vietnam. 
In our efforts to combat the so-called 
“wars of national liberation,” those 
thinly disguised but effective tools of the 
international Communist conspiracy to 
take over developing countries, we have 
come to realize that economic and social 
measures are equally, if not more impor- 
tant than military measures. This 
means that a very heavy responsibility 
devolves upon the civilian programs of 
counterinsurgency. The Agency for In- 
ternational Development has the largest 
share of this civilian responsibility. It 
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deals with the very roots of insurgency in 
working to alleviate the grievances of the 
people on which the Communists capi- 
talize in seeking and gaining support of 
the population in these “wars of national 
liberation.” 

In preventing, as well as in stopping, 
these Communist-operated political 
wars, the efforts of the AID are indis- 
pensable. In Vietnam, the AID has a 
specially designed and unique program 
for reinforcing our political and military 
efforts. Not only does it alleviate the 
suffering of hundreds of thousands of 
refugees, but it has programs for assist- 
ing the Government to be more respon- 
sive to the needs of its people and there- 
by demonstrate that our way of life in 
the free world offers a better alternative 
than communism. 

Such things as self-help projects and 
medical care in the rural areas, in the 
districts and in the provinces, constitute 
an orderly social revolution and a rein- 
forcement of the essential political de- 
velopment which is required to sustain 
military victory. Indeed, if we attain 
military victories, as we expect to con- 
tinue to do, they are in danger of going 
for naught, after blood and suffering on 
the part of our noble U.S. servicemen 
and the valiant armed forces of the Gov- 
ernment of Vietnam, unless economic 
and social progress, such as that which 
is supported by the AID, is not only con- 
tinued but accelerated. That would be 
made possible by our affirmative action 
on this supplemental appropriation for 
Vietnam. 

Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, for the 
first time since I was elected to Congress 
I am going to support a foreign aid au- 
thorization bill. 

When a nation is at war then it be- 
comes mandatory we make every effort 
to win that war. I consider this bill an 
integral part of our effort to achieve 
peace in Vietnam. 

In my mind these funds are essential 
to the success of our operations in Viet- 
nam. I am convinced that to withhold 
such funds would mean a lessening of 
our chances of success. These funds are 
for import financing, for rural construc- 
tion, for port expansion, for refugee re- 
lief, and for development. They have 
equal importance with our military effort 
itself. % 

The casting of this vote does not mean 
I have changed my view concerning 
many aspects of foreign aid. To the 
contrary, most of the criticisms I have 
made in the past years are still valid. 

This vote is cast to support an extraor- 
dinary effort which our country is mak- 
ing and reflects extraordinary support 
of that effort. 

Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Chairman, in con- 
sidering the present legislation, I would 
like to point out what appears to be a 
significant and encouraging new U.S. 
foreign policy emphasis on active assist- 
ance in the process of peaceful social 
and political reform and economic de- 
velopment in southeast Asia. 

Most Americans, I am sure, will ap- 
plaud this hopeful sign of our determi- 
nation to provide forward-looking lead- 
ership in that troubled part of the world 
for the struggle to conquer the age-old 
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enemies of hunger, disease, and igno- 
rance, and to build the basis for demo- 
cratic institutions and free elections. 

This more positive attitude toward 
solving the problems of the underdevel- 
oped world is certainly welcome, for it 
seems to represent a major public shift 
in our foreign policy approach. And it 
could well mean a move away from what 
had come to be viewed as a basically de- 
fensive post-Korean conflict stance— 
aimed primarily at stabilizing the status 
quo in Asia. 

The new approach calls for a more dy- 
namic attitude designed to help meet 
the rising expectations of Asia’s restless 
millions by providing urgently needed 
self-help assistance in such important 
fields as education, health, agricultural 
production, industrial development, com- 
munity water and sewage facilities, vil- 
lage security, refugee resettlement, and 
tax and land reform. 

In addition, we are now actively pro- 
moting the spirit of regional coopera- 
tion in southeast Asia by participating 
in the huge Mekong River development 
project, which will provide tremendous 
power, irrigation, flood control, and re- 
lated economic” benefits to each of the 
neighboring Mekong Basin countries of 
Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, and Vietnam. 

Another very promising endeavor 
which we are fully backing is the newly 
created 27-nation Asian Development 
Bank with headquarters in Manila. This 
further example of worthwhile regional 
cooperation may prove to be one of the 
most effective long-range financial tools 
to develop Asia’s virtually boundless hu- 
man and natural resources—and help 
lift the burden of poverty that has been 
her lot since ancient times. 

A fourth new U.S. foreign policy initi- 
ative is also designed to meet the 
turbulent challenge of the emerging 
nations. This is the recently announced 
food-for-freedom program to greatly in- 
crease American agricultural exports to 
food-shortage countries. 

Besides harnessing our own amazing 
food-producing capacity to help fulfill 
the immediate pressing needs of an ex- 
ploding world population, this program 
will also serve as a means to stimulate 
expanded local food production in the 
underdeveloped nations themselves. 

As a member of the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee, I am, of course, vitally 
concerned with these significant events 
on the international scene, for they seem 
to foreshadow a more dynamic American 
leadership role in promoting the cause 
of freedom. 

Success in this progressive and for- 

ward-looking program of social reform 
and economic development, together with 
an end to the conflict in Vietnam, could 
help build strong and firm foundations 
for peace among all the nations of the 
world. 
_ For that reason, I strongly urge my 
colleagues to give their overwhelming 
support to the supplemental foreign as- 
sistance authorization measure presently 
before the House—as an expression of 
endorsement for this hopeful and en- 
couraging development in American 
foreign policy. 
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Mr. ADAIR. Mr. Chairman, I yield 
back the balance of our time on this 
side. 

Mr, MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I have 
no further requests for time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That sec- 
tion 402 of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, which relates to support- 
ing assistance, is amended as follows: 

(a) Strike out “$369,200,000" and substi- 
tute “$684,200,000". 

(b) In the first sentence, after “President” 
insert, without regard to section 649,”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: On 
the first page, immediately after line 9, in- 
sert the following: 

“(c) Immediately after the first sentence, 
insert the following: 

Funds appropriated under this section 
after January 1, 1966, for the fiscal year 1966, 
shall be ayallable solely for use in the fol- 
lowing countries and within the following 
dollar limitations: Not to exceed $275,000,000 
shall be available solely for use in Vietnam, 
not to exceed $7,500,000 shall be available 
solely for use in Laos, not to exceed $7,500,- 
000 shall be available solely for use in Thai- 
land, and not to exceed $25,000,000 shall be 
available solely for use in the Dominican 
Republic.“ 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized in support of his 
amendment. j 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing whatever complicated about this 
amendment. It neither takes from nor 
adds to the dollar amounts. It simply 
earmarks the bulk of the funds contained 
in this bill for spending in southeast Asia 
and the Dominican Republic, and not 
somewhere else in the world. 

I call your attention again to the fact 
that in this bill there is not one word 
which designates the purpose for which 
these funds should be spent—the pur- 
pose that I am sure we in the House of 
Representatives intend that they should 
be spent. 

It has been said it would be unrealistic 
to designate where these funds ought to 
be expanded. Well, nothing could be 
more realistic than to designate where 
they are to be expended. I would say to 
the gentleman who made that remark 
only a few moments ago that he serves 
on a committee which authorizes the ex- 
penditure of a good deal of money, I 
have heard him quite often criticize the 
flexibility and castigate those on the 
majority side for failing to write into 
legislation restrictions on the expendi- 
ture of funds. I am surprised that here 
today that he would say it is unrealistic 
to specify where these funds are to be 
spent. 3 

One of the purposes of this bill and one 
of the purposes of all bills authorizing 
the expenditure of funds is to direct how 
and where the money shall be spent. 
That is all my amendment does. Any- 
thing less than that is an abdication of 
control on the part of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 
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So I offer my amendment in the hope 
that the chairman will accept it and then 
we can go on from here. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish the gentleman 
would examine very carefully what is 
involved here. I am sure he did not 
when he drew up his amendment con- 
sider the borrowed money, $63 million 
and some hundred thousand that has 
already been borrowed in this program, 
$27,700,000 from the International or- 
ganizations and $36 million from sup- 
porting assistance funds in other coun- 
tries in southeast Asia. Now with the 
limitation imposed by the gentleman’s 
amendment, you are going to bar ab- 
solutely the repayment of these bor- 
rowed funds amounting to almost $64 
million. 

Mr. GROSS. This amendment makes 
available exactly the same amount of 
money as is made available in the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, but you put a 
limitation on it. 

Mr. GROSS. All it does is to prohibit 
transferability, and put it to the use for 
which it is intended. 

Mr. MORGAN. The way I read the 
gentleman’s amendment, you provide not 
to exceed $275 million solely for use in 
Vietnam, $7.5 million for Laos and $7.5 
million in Thailand and not to exceed 
$25 million to be available solely for use 
in the Dominican Republic. You have 
it tied down tight. 

Mr.GROSS. Why not? 

Mr. MORGAN. What are you going 
to do about the repayment of borrowed 
money? 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. Of course, I yield to the 
gentleman. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. The gentle- 
man from Iowa knows my position gen- 
erally on the question of mutual security 
legislation throughout the years. He and 
I have had some differences in this re- 
gard. I am going to support this legis- 
lation, but I think the gentleman's 
amendment is sound and proper. 

If I could make a suggestion to the 
distinguished chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs on the question 
that he -raises—how would the AID 
agency repay to the one or more of the 
other programs from which funds have 
been borrowed to support the effort in 
Vietnam, I would suggest that the AID 
agency over the years has been very 
prolific in deobligating funds and reobli- 
gating them for other programs. This 
is not an uncommon thing. This has 
been done many, many times. So I am 
certain that in this instance here, they 
could deobligate and they could reobli- 
gate from the funds that are then made 
available: This is done a hundred times 
a year or more by AID. I think it can 
be done here in these circumstances. I 
think in all honesty the gentleman from 
Iowa’s amendment is a good one. It 
would more clearly identify specifically 
and spotlight where we are putting the 
money. I hope the gentleman will ac- 
cept the amendment. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for 1 addi- 
tional minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentleman 
from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN, I should like to ask 
the gentleman—how can you borrow 
from an account when in the beginning 
it is appropriated in a lump sum and not 
earmarked for any project anywhere on 
the face of the earth? It is a lump sum 
appropriation and the administration 
could borrow from one fund to transfer 
from one fund. In reality under this ap- 
propriation they could justify the funds 
for a project in Vietnam and yet take it 
and build a summer resort in Morocco. 
Where are they borrowing from inas- 
much as the funds are not earmarked to 
start with? What are you borrowing 
from? I think that is a question that 
should be answered. y 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GROSS. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. GERALD R, FORD. Far be it 
from me to try to answer when there are 
Members here who are more expert than 
I am, but I believe the gentleman from 
Louisiana knows better than. anybody 
that the $3.2 billion—whatever the exact 
amount was that was made available for 
fiscal year 1966—was not all in one ac- 
count. It was in several accounts and 
they do have the right to transfer from 
one to another. Perhaps that is what 
the chairman of the committee was re- 
ferring to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent that general debate 
proceed for an additional minute. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I will 
agree to the request for the additional 
time, but if there are any further re- 
quests for extension of time, I shall 
object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Louisiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PASSMAN. We do know that 
these funds are appropriated in lump- 
sum amounts. They are appropriated on 
an illustrative basis. The agency says, 
“We believe we need the money for these 
particular projects and these particular 
countries, but we have the right to spend 
the money anywhere we want to.” Iam 
making that as a statement of fact. In- 
asmuch as you do not allocate the funds, 
from what account are you going to bor- 
row? I want that question answered, if 
I can get an answer. 

Mr. GROSS. I am sure the chair- 
man of the committee will want to an- 
swer the question. 

Mr. PASSMAN. 
that he does. 


It does not appear 
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Mr. GROSS. If the expenditure is not 
nailed down here and now they may well 
be borrowing this money for other pur- 
poses. As the gentleman has suggested, 
they may be borrowing it for the pur- 
pose of building summer resorts in 
Morocco. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Ohio is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, I rise in 
opposition to the amendment. I think 
we would be establishing a very bad 
precedent here if we agreed to the 
amendment of the gentleman from Iowa, 
because down through the years in the 
foreign aid bill we have never specifically 
authorized x number of dollars for this 
country and y number of dollars for an- 
other and z number of dollars for another 
country. 

If we start this, I promise you that 
there will be lobbyists around here lobby- 
ing for amounts of money for their coun- 
tries the like of which we have never 
seen. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr, Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS. I yield briefly to the gen. 
tleman from Michigan. : 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. I am sure 
that the gentleman recalls that a few 
years ago we did earmark money for 
Spain. 

Mr. HAYS. That is correct, but I 
think it was a mistake. I think I voted 
for it at the time. Experience taught me 
that we ought not to do it, because the 
next year—I do not want to mention the 
countries by name—ambassadors from 
a half dozen other countries came to see 
me in an effort to earmark an amount of 
money for their countries. If we do so 
again, we will have lobbyists around here 
the like of which we have not seen before. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr HAYS. I yield briefly to the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. Do you not think it 
would be better to have the lobbyists here 
than over in the State Department? 

Mr. HAYS. No; and I will tell you 
why. First, I do not think they are over 
there. Second, Iam even more interested 
in another point about the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

I was out there, and I am very much 
worried about what is going to happen 
in Thailand, because that is the next 
target. In fact, they are moving in there 
right now. They are moving in from 
the north and from the south. I do not 
know whether $7.5 million is enough for 
Thailand or whether it is not: But I do 
not want to tie the hands of the adminis- 
tration so that if they decide they have 
to meet this threat and they have to meet 
it fast, they cannot do it. 

We might very well want to take some 
of this $275 million that the gentleman 
wants to earmark for South Vietnam and 
use it in Thailand. 

I give the Thais pretty high marks be- 
cause they have stood up against the 
Communists. They have really stood up 
against China. 

There was a cartoon not long ago in a 
magazine that showed Chou En Lai and 
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Mao Tse-tung looking at each other. 
One of them said, “I don’t trust these 
Russians. They are too oriental.” 

I give the Thais high marks on that, 
too, because when the Chinese Ambassa- 
dor—or at least I read this in the news- 
paper—called on the Prime Minister of 
Thailand to protest the use of the bases 
in Thailand for our Air Force, the Prime 
Minister looked at him straight in the 
eye and said, “You had better get some 
new spies. They are giving you wrong 
information. There are no American 
planes in this country.” 

In other words, he gave them back 
some of their own propaganda medicine, 
and I think it was good for them. 

Of all the places I visited out there I 
was impressed about as much by the atti- 
tude of the Thais, who are a little coun- 
try, who are close to the common frontier 
with the Chinese Communists, and who 
have not hesitated to stand up and be 
counted on our side. I do not want any 
amendments that will hamstring us if we 
in an emergency haye to give them more 
than this amendment would earmark for 
them. 

Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAYS, I yield to the gentle- 
woman from New York. 

Mrs. KELLY. Is it not true that as far 
as the borrowing is concerned, this 
money was borrowed from projects al- 
ready programed and not expended? 

Mr. HAYS. That is exactly correct. 

Mrs. KELLY. Following that up, is it 
not possible that if agreed to, the amend- 
ment would limit any further appropria- 
tion or authorization under this basic 
law for the rest of this year? 

Mr. HAYS. It would certainly limit 
it, and it might put more money than the 
gentleman from Iowa wants in the one 
place and less in another, depending on 
how much they have borrowed from 
these obligated funds and already obli- 
gated somewhere else. I do not think 
this is a very complicated situation. 

Mr. ADAIR. There has been concern 
expressed here earlier today lest this 
money which is to go to southeast Asia 
should be diverted elsewhere. It is not 
the intent of the gentleman from Ohio 
that this money is in fact to be used in 
southeast Asia in furtherance of our 
effort? 

Mr. HAYS. Certainly it is my intent 
that it is to be used in southeast Asia. I 
do not go so far on any appropriation as 
to say that, if the Chinese Communists 
attack in India, which is in southeast 
Asia, we could not use some of it there. 
It is not mentioned here, but we might. 
But I am sure it is the intent of all of us 
that it be used in southeast Asia, and in 
the Dominican Republic, which has been 
mentioned. But certainly I do not think 
that we ought to tie it down country by 
country and say “You are going to get so 
much” and “You are going to get so 
much.” 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New Jersey? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
the bill now before us—an AID supple- 
mental request for $415 million—involves 
economic assistance funds. Because of 
the saddening death of Admiral Nimitz, 
we are not now considering the Depart- 
ment of Defense supplemental request. 

Most of the funds requested—$275 mil- 
lion in supporting assistance—will be 
used in Vietnam. While this is a much 
smaller amount than the funds required 
to continue our military effort, it is every 
bit as important. 

The challenge in Vietnam is not simply 
a military challenge; it is economic and 
political. The brave people of South 
Vietnam must know that their hard 
struggle will result in a better future— 
their future and their children’s future. 

The farmers, schoolteachers, mer- 
chants, workers, mothers, students and 
soldiers must see that the seductions of 
the Communists are illusory; they must 
see that a future in independence and 
freedom will secure the benefits of social 
justice and growing prosperity—more 
schools, better health facilities, thriving 
farms, rising incomes and opportunity 
to advance. 

I regard the additional funds requested 
by AID for use in Vietnam as indispen- 
sable to the efforts by the South Viet- 
namese themselves to secure this future. 

Secretary Rusk has already testified to 
the Foreign Affairs Committee: 

Without our AID programs we could win 


the major military battles in Vietnam and 
still lose the war and the peace. 


Secretary Rusk added: 

For this reason I regard our economic as- 
sistance program, although not nearly so 
large in scale, as equal in importance with 
our military assistance. We fully intend to 
reinforce the economic and social progress 
that South Vietnam has been making during 
a brutal war and in spite of unremitting de- 
structive efforts by the enemy. 


One hundred million dollars of this 
request for additional economic assist- 
ance funds for Vietnam is for rural con- 
struction and counterinsurgency activi- 
ties. More than two-thirds of the funds 
for these projects will be used for activi- 
ties outside Saigon. 

These funds will be used for a variety 
of provincial operations. They are ad- 
ministered under exceedingly dangerous 
circumstances by some very brave AID 
representatives. 

These funds will be used for rural 
schools, to complete the construction of 
15 rural trade schools, and about 830 
hamlet school classrooms. They will be 
used to repair many other schools which 
have been either destroyed or damaged 
by the Vietcong. AID expects that dur- 
ing the next 3 years, it will be possible to 
build 3,700 new classrooms and train 
12,000 teachers. I cannot imagine a bet- 
ter way to demonstrate to the Vietnam- 
ese the benefits of a free and secure 
future. 

About $9 million is needed for the ex- 
pansion of rural health facilities in Viet- 
nam. Most hospitals in the ‘provinces 
are simply inadequate. They are old, 
outmoded or deficient in essential re- 
quirements. Through AID programs, 
new hospitals are built. Additional 
funds are needed to support surgical 
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teams on detail to AID to assist provin- 
cial hospital operations. 

Expanded assistance for agricultural 
improvements is also required. Our 
efforts in this area is one of the key tools 
in the campaign to win the support of 
the people. Agriculture and agricultural 
programs have suffered terribly from the 
savagery of the war. The Vietnamese 
farmers’ land is often the battle scene; 
the agricultural technicians’ access to 
the farmer is often limited by Vietcong 
activities. In spite of these great 
obstacles, some remarkable successes are 
being achieved through AID programs; 
progress must continue. 

The list of AID efforts to improve the 
lives of the Vietnamese and support the 
war effort is long. Funds are needed for 
basic improvements in several municipal 
centers of South Vietnam, such as low- 
cost housing and sewerage and drainage 
requirements. Relief for refugees must 
be expanded. Warehouses must be built 
and ships leased for coastal and ocean 
supply operations; war-damaged rail 
facilities must be repaired; it is neces- 
sary to install temporary and permanent 
electric power services and construct 
workers’ housing and training centers. 
Public safety and police improvement 
activities must be accelerated to help 
establish adequate levels of physical 
security for the Vietnamese people. 

The $175 million is also needed by 
AID in this fiscal year to help finance 
commodity imports to combat inflation. 
To cope with the severe inflationary 
pressures which threaten economic and 
political stability, the United States must 
expand the financing of commercial im- 
ports. For example, $21 million is need- 
ed for rice imports; $9 million for medi- 
cines and pharmaceuticals; $12 million 
for petroleum products; $50 million for 
iron and steel, and $4.5 million for ferti- 
lizer imports. Over half of these com- 
modities will be utilized in areas outside 
Saigon. Without this vital assistance, 
destructive inflation would overcome our 
efforts to maintain a sound economy in 
Vietnam in the midst of the war. 

It cannot be denied that all of these 
requirements are expensive. It likewise 
cannot be denied that they are neces- 
sary if we are faithfully to support the 
aspirations of the Vietnamese people for 
a better life and support the valiant ef- 
forts of our own fighting men in Vietnam 
to win this future. There is no alterna- 
tive—except defeat and surrender in this 
beleaguered land—to meeting this situa- 
tion by providing the President the funds 
which are needed to do the job now. 

The bill before you also contains re- 
quests for supporting assistance funds 
for three other troubled lands: Thailand, 
Laos, and the Dominican Republic—$7.5 
million are needed for Laos and Thailand 
each. In these countries, the peoples 
are faced: with increasingly menacing 
Communist pressures. Funds are needed 
now to meet these threats by increasing 
non-military security activities financed 
by AID and intensifying rural develop- 
ment projects in vulnerable areas. In 
Thailand additional funds are required 
now to assist the Government of Thai- 
land in its major expansion of the civil 
police program. To improve the effec- 
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tiveness of the border patrol and pro- 
vincial police in combating Communist 
infiltration, additional helicopter, radio 
communications and weapons support is 
needed. Steps are also being taken to 
meet increasingly the needs of the rural 
populace, especially in the threatened 
northeast area of Thailand, by, for ex- 
ample, bringing potable water facilities 
to the villages there. This surely is the 
way to build the foundations of resis- 
tance to Communist intrusions, 

In Laos new moneys are needed to at- 
tend to a variety of unanticipated needs. 
Refugee relief must be accelerated, air- 
lift operations stepped up, and airport 
facilities improved. Additional funds for 
this year are needed to help the Gov- 
ernment of Laos stabilize its influence 
and control in contested areas, especially 
through work with rural peoples. 

In the Dominican Republic the United 
States has a vital interest in the realiza- 
tion of the elections which are now 
planned for June. The United States has 
provided large amounts of assistance to 
prevent the aggravation of the economic 
and political instability which followed 
last year’s revolution. We must continue 
to provide budget support if we are to 
help the provisional government avoid 
the kind of chaos which would destroy 
the possibility of meaningful elections— 
$25 million are needed in the next 4 
months to foster a stable environment in 
the Dominican Republic. 

The President has also requested Con- 
gress to provide AID with $100 million in 
contingency funds to replenish funds al- 
ready exhausted through use in emer- 
gency and trouble spots around the 
world. I heard Secretary Rusk when he 
testified: 

It is absolutely essential that a sufficient 
amount of contingency funds be on hand for 
the remainder of this fiscal year to permit us 
to respond immediately and effectively to 
emergency situations or unforeseen require- 
ments which engage the interests of the 
United States. 


It is impossible to predict precisely if 
all these funds will be used or where they 
will be used. The point is that we must 
be prepared to deal decisively with un- 
foreseen crises in southeast Asia, Africa, 
Latin America, or wherever. 

I would like to comment briefiy on 
some of the supplemental views expressed 
by five minority members of the com- 
mittee. 

These gentlemen express concern 
about “graft, corruption and black mar- 
ket activities.” These are real problems 
in the wartime situation of Vietnam. 
But the impression should not remain 
that the Vietnamese leadership is cor- 
rupt or indifferent to crime or that the 
management of U.S. military or AID 
efforts in Vietnam is lax. There are two 
distinct types of problems which occur 
in a large-scale war effort such as now 
exists in Vietnam. First is diversion or 
corruption involving our assistance pro- 
grams. AID’s auditors and end-use in- 
spectors are in Vietnam working to keep 
such diversion to a minimum. Their 
record is good. As a matter of fact, the 
Controller of the Agency is in Vietnam 
right now reviewing and improving audit 
and inspection procedures. 
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The second type of problem is profit- 
eering, black market operations and cor- 
ruption in the economy itself. Many of 
the charges and reports concern this 
type of problem. Vietnamese civil au- 
thorities are being assisted by American 
police advisers in a major campaign to 
deal with such corruption. It is occur- 
ring—but it is being vigorously attacked. 

The supplemental views question the 
need for additional funds for the con- 
tingency fund. They point out that none 
of the original $50 million has been used 
in Vietnam. They do not mention the 
$89 million special fiscal year 1966 con- 
tingency fund for southeast Asia— 
which has been needed and used in Viet- 
nam—and which has been exhausted. 
I am sure that criticism would not be 
slow to come if the United States were 
not to deal effectively and promptly 
with emergencies and crises which might 
arise during the remainder of the year. 
As the supplemental views admit, con- 
tingency funds are not always fully used. 
As a matter of fact, AID has a good 
record since 1961 of not using contin- 
gency funds if they are not needed. If 
funds are left over, it is up to the Con- 
gress to reappropriate or not—and I am 
sure we can make that choice when the 
time comes. 

The supplemental views complain of 
manipulation of funds by AID’s borrow- 
ings from other programs to meet needs 
in Vietnam. They suggest that borrow- 
ing is evidence of over-funding of other 
programs. This is simply not the case. 

What AID has done is “borrow” from 
programs where funds were not needed 
until the last part of the year. These 
borrowed funds will need to be replen- 
ished—some of them by the end of 
March. 

The borrowing that has been done is 
in full compliance with the provisions 
of the Foreign Assistance Act—provisions 
enacted by the Congress. Each of these 
has required a determination by the 
President that the transfer is necessary. 
And who can dispute the necessity of 
meeting urgent requirements in Vietnam. 

I am pleased to note—at least from 
their statement that they are “in agree- 
ment with the majority of our col- 
leagues”—that these gentlemen do in- 
tend to vote in favor of a foreign aid au- 
thorization. I commend them for it. 

Mr. Chairman, the world we inhabit is 
precarious and fragile. Most all of us 
recognize the world responsibility as a 
world climate of stability and security, of 
progress and hope. We also recognize 
that the price for bearing these responsi- 
bilities is not cheap, and the best evi- 
dence of this recognition would be a vote 
in favor of the supplemental request at 
hand. Those funds for economic assist- 
ance support in the truest sense our own 
best aspirations for the world in which 
we live. 

The cruel dilemma of Vietnam hangs 
heavy over our Nation. It hangs heav- 
iest over the head of President Johnson. 
Everyone can criticize or offer sugges- 
tions as to what should or can be done. 
However in the end the burden is his. 
The people of this country elected him 
our President and our Commander in 
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Chief. His judgment has never proven 
unworthy of the trust which the people 
of this country placed in him. 

Some ask how did we get to Vietnam 
and this is a fair question that should 
be answered. Perhaps it is a time to 
trace the course which lead to Vietnam 
and place it in its proper perspective. 

The Eisenhower administration on 
numerous occasions stated unequivo- 
cally that southeast Asia was of prime 
strategic meaning to the United States 
and that a threat to that region or to 
any one of the component countries, 
would also represent a threat to the 
security of the United States. In that 
period, when the Korean experience was 
quite fresh, aggressions against south- 
east Asia or Indochina were equated with 
the aggression against Korea in terms of 
significance to the United States and the 
free world. 

In September of 1953 Secretary Dulles 
declared that the outcome of the struggle 
in Indochina “affects our own vital in- 
terests in the Western Pacific.” In a 
speech 6 months later, Dulles referred 
first to the resources of southeast Asia 
and then stated: 

The area has great strategic value. South- 
east Asia is astride the most direct and best 
developed sea and air routes between the 
Pacific and south Asia, It has major naval 
and air bases. Communist control of south- 
east Asia would carry a grave threat to the 
Philippines, Australia, and New Zealand, with 
whom we have treaties of mutual assistance. 
The entire Western Pacific area, including 
the so-called offshore island chain, would be 
strategically endangered. 

President Eisenhower appraised the situa- 
tion last Wednesday (March 24) when he 
said that the area is of “transcendent im- 
portance.” 


A little later, Dulles stated that Com- 
munist conquest of southeast Asia “would 
seriously imperil the free world position 
in the Western Pacific” and he then ex- 
plained the importance of Vietnam to 
southeast Asia as a whole: 

We realized that if Vietnam fell into hostile 
hands, and if the neighboring countries re- 
mained weak and divided, then the Commu- 
nists could move on into all of southeast 
Asia. For these reasons, the Eisenhower ad- 
ministration from the outset gave particular 
attention to the problem of southeast Asia. 


Secretary Dulles in subsequent 
speeches put his position even more clear- 
ly when he said on one occasion that 
Chinese Communist aggression in rela- 
tion to the Pacific or southeast Asia area 
“would be a deliberate threat to the 
United States itself,” and on another oc- 
casion: 

Communist armed aggression in southeast 
Asia would in fact endanger our peace and 
security and call for counteraction on our 
part. 


Somewhat later, toward the end of 1954 
the Secretary, speaking on the SEATO 
Treaty before the Senate Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee said that it would be 
reasonable to conclude if the Commu- 
nists turned to armed attack in that re- 
gion they were starting on a course of 
action which is directly aimed at the 
United States; that we are the target.” 
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Once more in 1959, when evidence be- 
gan to come to light that North Vietnam 
was renewing its efforts to take over the 
south, President Eisenhower said: 

The loss of South Vietnam would set in 
motion a crumbling process that could, as it 
progressed, have grave consequences for us 
and for freedom * * *. Our own national 
interests demand some help from us in sus- 
taining in Vietnam the morale, the economic 
progress, and the military strength necessary 
to its continued existence in freedom. 


It was in an awareness of this real in- 
terrelation of the security of the 
United States with that of south- 
east Asia that the U.S. Government 
negotiated and concluded the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense—Ma- 
nila—Treaty in 1954. This treaty which 
established the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization, with Thailand, the Philip- 
pines, Pakistan, Australia, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, France, and the 
United States as members, was under- 
taken as a contract to defend southeast 
Asia. The nature of this contract will 
be discussed below. 

The signers of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty for the United 
States were John Foster Dulles, H. Alex- 
ander Smith, and Mrxe J. MANSFIELD. 
With the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, the treaty was ratified by the Presi- 
dent on February 4, 1955, and entered 
into force on February 19, 1955. 

Article IV of the treaty provides: 

1. Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties or against any 
state or territory which the parties by 
unanimous agreement may hereafter desig- 
nate, would endanger its own peace and 
safety, and agrees that it will in that event 
act to meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes. Meas- 
ures taken under this paragraph shall be 


immediately reported to the Security Coun- 
cil of United Nations. 

2. If, in the opinion of any of the parties, 
the inviolability or the integrity of the terri- 
tory or the sovereignty or political independ- 
ence of any party in the treaty area or of 
any other state or territory to which the 
provisions of paragraph 1 of this article from 
time to time apply is threatened in any way 
other than by armed attack or is affected or 
threatened by any fact or situation which 
might endanger the peace of the area, the 
parties shall consult immediately in order to 
agree on the measures which should be taken 
for the common defense. 

3. It is understood that no action on the 
territory of any state designated by unani- 
mous agreement under paragraph 1 of this 
article or on any territory so designated shall 
be taken except at the invitation or with the 
consent of the government concerned. 


In a protocol entered into simultane- 
ously the parties unanimously designated 
“for the purposes of article IV of the 
treaty the States of Cambodia and Laos 
and the free territory under the juris- 
diction of the State of Vietnam.” 

The United States, in a special under- 
Standing set forth in the treaty, limited 
its obligation “to act” under article IV(1) 
to cases of Communist aggression, in- 
cluding armed attacks by “the regime of 
Ho Chi Minh in North Vietnam.“ The 
United States agreed in the event of 
other aggression or armed attack to con- 
sult under the provisions of article IV (2). 
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OBLIGATION TO ACT—INDIVIDUAL AND COLLECTIVE 


In the event of armed attack as in 
Vietnam, each party is bound under ar- 
ticle IV(1) to act “to meet the common 
danger.” Article IV(2) “applies pri- 
marily to the threat of overthrow by sub- 
versive measures, internal revolution 
which might, perhaps, be inspired from 
without, but which does not involve open 
interference from without.” This obli- 
gation is individual, as well as collective, 
and does not depend on consultations or 
agreement. This interpretation of the 
treaty obligation, widely held by the 
SEATO parties, was given formal expres- 
sion in a joint communique issued by 
Secretary Rusk and Foreign Minister 
Thanat Khoman of Thailand on March 6, 
1962: 

The agreement of each of the parties to act 
to meet the common danger “in accordance 
with its constitutional processes” leaves to 
the judgment of each country the type of 
action to be taken in the event an armed 
attack occurs. 


But each party is committed to act on 
its judgment that an armed attack has 
occurred: 

The Secretary of State assured the Foreign 
Minister that in the event of such aggres- 
sion, the United States intends to give full 
effect to its obligations under the treaty to 
act to meet the common danger in accord- 
ance with its constitutional processes. The 
Secretary of State reaffirmed that this obliga- 
tion of the United States does not depend on 
the prior agreement of all other parties to 
the treaty, since this treaty obligation is in- 
dividual as well as collective. 


Almost all the SEATO parties have en- 
dorsed this statement. None has regis- 
tered objection. 

In the current hostilities, the Republic 
of Vietnam has not requested formal col- 
lective action by the SEATO Council. 
However, at Vietnam’s request, the 
United States has acted individually, and 
collectively with other countries, includ- 
ing several SEATO allies, to meet the 
common danger arising from the armed 
attack against “the free territory under 
the jurisdiction of the State of Vietnam.” 
These measures are not actions by the 
SEATO Council, but they are actions 
in discharge of parties’ obligations under 
the treaty. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA-U.S, PEACE AND SECURITY 


The meaning of the treaty commit- 
ment was underscored by Secretary 
Dulles in his report to the President: 


The purpose of the Southeast Asia Col- 
lective Defense Treaty is the creation of 
unity for security and peace in southeast 
Asia and the Southwestern Pacific. * * * 
Although the United States has no direct 
territorial interest in southeast Asia, we 
have much in common with the people and 
governments of this area and are united in 
the face of a common danger that stems from 
international communism. 


A week after the treaty was signed, 
rie Sige Dulles explained to the Na- 

on: 

Any significant expansion of the Com- 
munist world would, indeed, be a danger to 
the United States, because international 
communism thinks in terms of ultimately 
using its power position against the United 
States. Therefore, we could honestly 
say * * that Communist armed aggres- 
sion in southeast Asia would, in fact, en- 
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danger our peace and security and call for 
counteraction on our part. 


Testifying before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, Secretary Dul- 
les said: 

The language used here which has now 
become, I would say, almost conventional 
with reference to these treaties, makes per- 
fectly clear the determination of our Na- 
tion to react to [Communist] armed at- 
tack, 


The Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations reported the treaty and proto- 
col by a vote of 14 to 1. In its report, the 
committee made clear its understanding 
of the importance of the new commit- 
ment: 

This treaty constitutes an important step 
in the evolution of U.S. policy to create a 
system of collective security in the West 
Pacific area. It is the latest addition to 
the protective network of the mutual de- 
fense treaties which have been concluded by 
the United States with Japan, Australia and 
New Zealand, the Philippines and Korea. 

* * + * * 


Designed to promote security and to 
strengthen the fabric of peace in southeast 
Asia and the Southwest Pacific, the treaty is 
intended to deter aggression in that area by 
warning potential aggressors that an open 
armed attack upon the territory of any of the 
parties will be regarded by each of them as 
dangerous to its own peace and safety. 

The principle underlying this treaty is 
that advance notice of our intentions and the 
intentions of the nations associated with us 
may serve to deter potential aggressors from 
reckless action that could plunge the Pacific 
into war. To that end, the treaty makes it 
clear that the United States will not remain 
indifferent to conduct threatening the peace 
of southeast Asia. 

* * . * * 

The committee is not impervious to the 
risks which this treaty entails. It fully 
appreciates that acceptance of these obliga- 
tions commits the United States to a course 
of action over a vast expanse of the Pacific. 
Yet these risks are consistent with our own 
highest interests. There are greater hazards 
in not advising a potential enemy of what 
he can expect of us, and in failing to dis- 
abuse him of assumptions which might lead 
to a miscalculation of our intentions. 

For these reasons, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations urges the Senate to give its 
advice and consent to the ratification of this 
treaty. 


On February 1, 1955, the U.S. Senate 
approved the Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty by a vote of 82 to 1. 
Senator Langer cast the lone negative 
vote. Thirteen Senators were absent 
and not voting, but with respect to each 
it was announced that if present and 
voting, he would vote “yea.” Among the 
13, 2 Senators were absent for illness: 
Lyndon B. Johnson and John F. Ken- 
nedy. The others were Barkley, BEN- 
NETT, Chavez, Daniel, DIRKSEN, Hen- 
nings, Hruska, McCarthy, MONRONEY, 
Potter, and Young. 

The commitment to protect the Indo- 
china states from Communist aggression 
was a central consideration emphasized 
by each of the four principal speakers 
in debate on the floor of the Senate sup- 
porting the treaty: 

Senator GEORGE. The nations of the free 
world sustained a serious setback with the 
loss of northern Vietnam to the Commu- 
nists. The peril to the southern area, the 
free territory of Vietnam, as well as to the 
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remaining associated states, Laos and Cam- 
bodia, is serious, continuing, and unrelent- 
ing. It is important that our Government 
should act promptly to give approval-to this 
treaty as an act of confidence in the deter- 
mination of other governments in the area 
to defend their freedom, individual liberty, 
and independence. 

Senator SMITH. The net effect of this pro- 
vision is to serve notice now and for the 
future to the Chinese Communists—and, I 
may say, to any Communists in the area * * * 
that they shall not encroach further on this 
area of free nations. They are no longer free 
to isolate and absorb the countries of south- 
east Asia, one by one. Laos or Cambodia or 
South Vietnam or Thailand cease to be indi- 
vidual entries on their timetable of conquest. 
That was taken care of by the special pro- 
tocol which was added to the treaty at the 
time it was signed. 

Senator MANSFIELD. The Southeast Asian 
Treaty is another part in the total pattern 
of strength which we have been trying to 
create throughout the free world. The arm- 
istice agreements at Geneva did not end the 
need for a pact in the southeast Pacific 
area; rather it emphasized it. 

* . * * * 

The treaty area is defined in the treaty 
itself and also in a protocol to the treaty 
which brings in Laos, Cambodia, and the 
free portion of Vietnam as treaty territory 
which, if attacked, would be under the pro- 
tection of the treaty * * * those states wel- 
comed the fact that the mantle of protection 
of the treaty was thrown around this area. 

Senator WET. We all know what the loss 
of that part of the globe would mean to our 
own security. And we must not weaken 
our own resolve at this critical moment. 
Recent information, in contrast with pessi- 
mistic advice received earlier, appears to offer 
greater hope for a favorable outcome in free 
Vietnam. Surely now is not the time to 
dampen the morale of its people and its 
leaders. 


INDOCHINA 


The Manila Pact was negotiated in the 
shadow of the 1954 Geneva Conference 
on Korea and Indochina. When the 
Geneva Agreements on Indochina were 
signed by the French military command 
and the Communist Vietminh, the threat 
was clear that the Communists might 
attempt to take over the whole of Viet- 
nam by internal subversion or armed 
aggression. At the conclusion of the 
Geneva Conference President Eisenhower 
declared that the United States would 
“not use force to disturb the settlement,” 
but he warned “that any renewal of 
Communist aggression would be viewed 
by us as a matter of grave concern.” 
The formal declaration by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment at the 1954 Geneva Conference 
was worded more strongly. It stated we 
“would view any renewal of aggression 
in violation of the aforesaid agreements 
with grave concern and as seriously 
threatening international peace and 
security.” 

At Manila, Secretary Dulles warned 
the conference of the insatiable ambition 
of international communism: 

We know that wherever it makes gains, as 
in Indochina, these gains are looked on not 


as final solutions, but as bridgeheads for 
further gains. 


It was to contain this bridgehead that 
the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty was negotiated. 

Secretary Dulles acknowledged that 
President Eisenhower and he “had hoped 
that unity would be forged in time to 
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strengthen the negotiating position of 
the free nations during the Indochina 
phase of the Geneva Conference. How- 
ever, this proved impracticable. The 
Geneva outcome did, however, confirm 
the need for unity.” The Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty was fashioned 
to meet this need. 
REAFFIRMATION OF THE COMMITMENT 


The U.S. commitment to the defense 
of South Vietnam derives from a basic 
conviction that the vital interests of the 
United States are engaged in the 
struggle of the peoples of southeast Asia 
to build societies in their own way free 
from aggression from the Communist 
powers. This commitment has been re- 
affirmed by three Presidents. With the 
support of Congress, each took the ac- 
tion that was necessary in his time to 
honor that commitment. 

As early as October 1, 1954, President 
Eisenhower undertook to provide direct 
assistance to help make South Vietnam 
“capable of resisting attempted subver- 
sion or aggression through military 
means.” On May 11, 1957, President 
Eisenhower and Ngo Dinh Diem, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Vietnam, issued 
a joint statement which noted “the 
large buildup of Vietnamese Communist 
military forces in North Vietnam” and 
stated, inter alia: 

Noting that the Republic of Vietnam is 
covered by article IV of the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty, President Eisen- 
hower and President Ngo Dinh Diem agreed 
that aggression or subversion threatening 
the political independence of the Republic 
of Vietnam would be considered as endan- 
gering peace and stability. 


The two Presidents “looked forward 
to an end of the unhappy division of the 
Vietnamese people and confirmed the 
determination of the two Governments 
to work together to seek suitable means 
to bring about the peaceful unification 
of Vietnam in freedom in accordance 
with the purpose and principles of the 
United Nations Charter.” 

As North Vietnam’s aggression 
mounted, President Kennedy declared, 
on August 2, 1961: 

The United States is determined that the 
Republic of Vietnam shall not be lost to 
the Communists for lack of any support 
which the United States can render. 


On December 7, 1961, President Diem 
appealed for additional support to meet 
North Vietnam’s efforts to impose a 
Communist regime. In his reply of 
December 14, 1961 President Kennedy 
recalled the U.S. Declaration at the Ge- 
neva Conference of 1954 and reaffirmed 
that the United States was “prepared 
to help the Republic of Vietnam to pro- 
tect its people and to preserve its inde- 
pendence.” 

THE JOINT RESOLUTION OF AUGUST 7, 1964 


President Johnson has reaffirmed 
these commitments many times, and, on 
August 7, 1964, the Congress adopted, 
by vote of 504 to 2, a joint resolution 
which stated the commitments as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
Congress approves and supports the deter- 
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mination of the President, as Commander 
in Chief, to take all necessary measures to 
repel any armed attack against the forces 
of the United States and to prevent further 
aggression. 

Sec. z. she United States regards as vital 
to its national interest and to world peace 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security in Southeast Asia. Consonant 
with the Constitution of the United States 
and the Charter of the United Nations and 
in accordance with its obligations under the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
the United States is, therefore, prepared, as 
the President determines, to take all neces- 
sary steps, including the use of armed force, 
to assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty 
requesting assistance in defense of its free- 
dom. 

Sec. 3. This resolution shall expire when 
the President shall determine that the peace 
and security of the area is reasonably as- 
sured by international conditions created 
by action of the United Nations or otherwise, 
except that it may be terminated earlier by 
concurrent resolution of the Congress, 


During the floor debate, the chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
was asked by Senator Cooper whether the 
joint resolution fulfilled the requirement 
of the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty that the United States act by con- 
stitutional processes: 

In other words, are we now giving the 
President advance authority to take whatever 
action he may deem necessary respecting 
South Vietnam and its defense, or with re- 
spect to the defense of any other country 
included in the treaty? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT answered directly: 

I think that is correct. 

Mr. Coorrer. Then, looking ahead, if the 
President decided it was necessary to use 
such force as could lead into war, we will give 
that authority by this resolution? 

Mr, FULBRIGHT. That is the way I would 
interpret it. 

This provision is intended to give clear- 
ance to the President to use his discretion. 
We all hope and believe that the President 
will not use this discretion arbitrarily or 
irresponsibly. We know that he is accus- 
tomed to consulting with the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and with congressional leaders. But 
he does not have to do that * *, Ihave no 
doubt that the President will consult with 
Congress in case a major change in present 
policy becomes necessary. 


The joint resolution of August 1964 
decided that the United States is pre- 
pared “as the President determines, to 
take all necessary steps, including the 
use of armed force, to assist any mem- 
ber or protocol state of the Southeast 
Asia Collective Defense Treaty request- 
ing assistance in defense of its freedom.” 
South Vietnam has asked for that as- 
sistance, and the President has taken the 
necessary steps in consultation with the 
Congress. 

MUTUAL DEFENSE AGREEMENTS IN THE PACIFIC 


The Manila Pact is only one of a num- 
ber of bilateral and multilateral arrange- 
ments made to facilitate the exercise of 
the inherent right of collective self-de- 
fense acknowledged in article 51 of the 
United Nations Charter. The United 
States has entered into bilateral mutual 
defense treaties in the Pacific with Ja- 
pan—most recently in 1960—Korea, 
1953; the Philippines, 1954; and China, 
1954; and it is a member of the tri- 
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partite Anzus pact with Australia and 
New Zealand, 1952. 

Everyone of these treaties obligates 
the United States to act to meet the 
common danger in accordance with its 
constitutional processes—the formula 
used in the Manila Pact. This U.S. com- 
mitment, given in advance, to act in ac- 
cordance with its constitutional processes 
in the event of Communist armed attack, 
is the linch-pin of the free world col- 
lective security system. 

Thus U.S. commitment in South Viet- 
nam, growing out of the Manila treaty 
and its protocol, must be met, in view of 
the aggression which is being mounted 
from North Vietnam, if the Manila 
treaty is to be regarded as a credible 
commitment. Were we not to help 
South Vietnam to defend itself, each one 
of the other SEATO nations which is 
under threat would most probably con- 
clude that it could not count on Amer- 
ican support, and we could expect to see 
accommodations being made to an ag- 
gressive communism which no one of the 
countries of southeast Asia could resist 
standing alone. Since our understand- 
ings with other allied countries in East 
and southeast Asia are stated in terms 
which are virtually identical to those in 
the Manila treaty, it is reasonable to as- 
sume that those countries too would feel 
obliged to reappraise their basic policies 
on the basis of a much more doubtful 
assumption of U.S. help in case they 
come under attack. 

Under these circumstances we would 
have to assume that with the passage 
of time the bases in the Western Pacific 
to which we now have access would be 
shut off from us and that much terri- 
tory and many resources now in friendly 
hands would no longer be so. Not only 
in that region but around the world the 
firm basis for the free world’s system of 
collective security would have been badly 
if not irreparably shaken. 

I think the vote today will demon- 
strate while we all seek peace we also 
possess an awareness of the commitment 
of this country. We have also a com- 
mitment to those young men who are 
doing the fighting that validates this 
commitment. They are entitled to our 
support. 

The very risk that makes a treaty 
necessary in the first place carries with 
it the possibility that some day it may 
become operative. So too our respon- 
sibility becomes greater when our troops 
are committed to battle. Let us con- 
tinue to discuss, let us continue to seek 
honorable negotiations but let us recog- 
nize*that the answer to this challenge by 
communism like all its many challenges 
rests not with them. It rests with us. 

Shall we continue to believe in our- 
selves? Shall we retain the faith of our 
convictions possessed of the knowledge 
that our ideals are more meaningful 
than our armies? Shall we retain our 
courage? For if we do then there is hope 
that Vietnam may be the dawn of a last- 
ing peace in a world where men shall 
only fight their real enemies, misery, 
poverty, disease, and ignorance. I think 
we do. 

Mr. DOW. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike the requisite number of words. 
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Mr. Chairman, I do not intend: to use 
the allotted time. I merely want to say,. 
and I would like to add a footnote, that 
I have not studied this bill in detail. I 
do not know the fine points of it. Iam 
not a member of the committee. But 
as I came in the door I heard the gentle- 
man from Ohio make some remarks 
about the junior Senator from New York, 
and I might say that I am a good friend 
of the Senator from New York—— 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOW. I yield to the gentleman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. HAYS. The gentleman did not 
hear me correctly. I said the junior Sen- 
ator from my own State. I do not bear 
any responsibility for the junior Senator 
from New York. I am a good friend of 
his, too. 

Mr. DOW. Then J apologize. 

Mr. HAYS. It is the junior Senator 
from Ohio that I was talking about. 

Mr.PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

I question the wisdom of my getting 
into this debate. I have profound re- 
spect for the distinguished chairman of 
this committee and every member of the 
subcommittee. It is his responsibility to 
get the authorization bill approved. Sub- 
sequently the Committee on Appropria- 
tions will have to consider the authori- 
zation. 

I would like to be corrected if I am 
wrong. There is actually no borrowing 
going on anywhere. We may use the 
term “borrowing,” but the allocation that 
the President made out of the United Or- 
ganization funds is money that was un- 
obligated. Had these funds been obli- 
gated, they could not have been retrieved. 
It was unobligated funds that the ad- 
ministration used, that is if they have 
been used. I am making a statement of 
fact, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course this money 
is already appropriated. The gentle- 
man’s bill appropriated it. 

Mr. PASSMAN. That is not the ques- 
tion. Had it been allocated to specific 
projects? 

Mr. MORGAN. Of course it has not 
been allocated to specific projects. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Then you are not þor- 
rowing it, you are merely using funds 
that have not been obligated. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am reading from 
the gentleman’s own bill. International 
organization programs authorized by 
section 302, $144,755,000. This is a pro- 
gram that they borrowed from. 

I am reading now from the executive 
branch’s section-by-section analysis that 
came up to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

AID has already “borrowed” $36 million of 
essential supporting assistance programs and 
programs financed by the special southeast 
Asian contingency fund. In addition, $27,- 
700,000 has been temporarily transferred to 
supporting assistance from funds appropri- 
ated for volunteer contributions for inter- 
national organizations, 


Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, that 
is correct, but what you are actually do- 
ing is obligating funds for projects in 
South Vietnam from money that had 
not been obligated or turned over to 
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international organizations. I repeat, if 
the funds had been turned over to these 
international organizations they could 
not have been recalled or deobligated 
and reobligated as is the case with a 
multitude of other funds that are al- 
located or obligated on a bilateral basis, 
by the AID agency through the country 
and projects. 

I just had a look at the budget. In 
the budget there are 15 different requests 
for foreign assistance of some type for 
fiscal year 1967. The total amount is 
$8,505 million. I can assure the gentle- 
man that this does not include any part 
of the Defense budget other than mutual 
security military assistance. May I say 
the total of unexpended funds from 
these 15 bills, to be dispersed in the 
future may exceed $20 billion. The 
authorization request before you will 
merely enable the administration to in- 
crease the pipeline and I dare say not a 
dime authorized by this bill would 
actually be expended until 1968, if then. 

The President laid the foundation for 
this supplemental when he came before 
the Congress last year. Read his mes- 
sage. He said that at some subsequent 
date, if we need the funds, we are going 
to ask Congress to appropriate them. I 
predicted at that time that there would 
be a supplemental in excess of $1 billion, 
which would make it the largest foreign 
aid bill in the history of America if you 
picked up the international organiza- 
tions and the other facets of foreign aid. 

If the gentleman will accept this 
amendment and earmark these funds 
specifically for South Vietnam, for the 
first time since I have been a Member 
of Congress I will vote loud and clear for 
this particular authorization, but you 
have struck it out of the bill somewhere 
along the way. Some of you had the 
idea that you should earmark the funds 
in reading your own bill before the com- 
mittee, but it has been stricken and 
again you are asking for an open end 
appropriation whereby you could or 
could not allocate and spend these funds 
in South Vietnam. Again it is on an 
illustrative basis. We may spend it 
there, but again we may not. So, if the 
gentleman will accept this amendment, 
inasmuch as he has made his case on 
the basis that the money was needed for 
South Vietnam, you will give some of 
us an opportunity to use the propaganda 
that is being used downtown that we 
are doing this on account of the war in 
South Vietnam. If that be true, then 
let us allocate it and let us put in the 
supplemental in the other body when it 
goes over sufficient money to pay back 
the pittance of $64 million which you 
said we had borrowed. You have not 
borrowed it but have spent it. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I shall try to bring this 
argument back into focus. This amend- 
ment was never considered in committee. 
No one introduced it, including anyone 
in the minority. The gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Passman] is inaccurate 
in that particular statement. 

Now let me say this: The programs 
had been scheduled on a 12-month basis. 
We still have 4 months to go. Ninety- 
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six million dollars has already been bor- 
rowed, from programs that have been 
scheduled. Twenty-seven million dol- 
lars has been scheduled for the 12-month 
program of the international organiza- 
tions. This includes a multitude of or- 
ganizations that would be unfunded for 
the balance of the 4 months if. this 
amendment were adopted. Second, $60 
million has been borrowed from the 
Korean funds. a 

Now, it makes no sense to talk about 
fighting communism in South Vietnam 
if we allow programs in Korea to go un- 
funded. The rigidity of this amendment 
would preclude the transferability of the 
funds that we have here and have bor- 
rowed under previously allotted sums of 
money for programs of supporting as- 
sistance that would be used in Korea. 
Further, barring unforeseen circum- 
stances, these funds will be used for the 
purpose stated by the administration; 
that is, the United Nations, Laos, Thai- 
land, the Dominican Republic, and to 
reimburse funds previously borrowed, as 
I have stated. 

This is a tremendously rigid amend- 
ment which has never been passed by 
any previous Congress that has con- 
sidered the foreign aid bill. It is possible 
emergency situations in Laos or Thai- 
land might require some transfer of 
funds. If we adopted this particular 
amendment, we would be unable to shift 
funds from Thailand to Laos or from 
Vietnam to Laos or Thailand. We would 
be unable to shift funds to the Domini- 
can Republic or, if we had no further 
need for funds in the Dominican Repub- 
lic and had a greater need in South Viet- 
nam for them, we would be unable to do 
that. So, to reimburse the $96 million 
we have already borrowed and which 
the committee of the gentleman from 
Louisiana has appropriated, it seems to 
me we cannot adopt this amendment. 
Even if we were thinking about it, what 
we would be doing is starting down an 
entirely new path and setting rigid 
precedents that have never been imposed 
on any President in any previous ad- 
ministration. So this has not been a well 
thought out amendment. I am sure the 
purposes are sincere. We are voting to 
support our effort in South Vietnam, but 
let it not be so rigid that we cannot 
fight communism wherever the emer- 
gency arises. By adopting this amend- 
ment what we would be doing is putting 
some programs on an 8-month basis 
when they have been scheduled and 
programed on a 12-month basis. 

Mr. PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Yes, I yield to the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I state again, and I 
am not quarreling with the gentleman, 
but the facts should be made known: 
You are not borrowing; you are merely 
allocating funds from previously appro- 
priated, unobligated funds. You have 
nothing to pay back. I shall set forth 
that at the proper time. 

If the gentleman will yield further, I 
want to ask one question: Using it in the 
extreme—I would not want to get into 
the hearings that are yet to be pub- 
lished—under the bill that is being con- 
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sidered, the authorization bill, if ap- 
proved, funds out of this authorization 
could be allocated to Egypt, Indonesia, or 
any other of the 98 nations where foreign 
aid is being or could be dispersed in fiscal 
1966, if the administration should so 
desire. 

Is that not a statement of fact? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to 
answer the gentlemah to the effect that 
the gentleman from Louisiana is quite 
aware of the program. But what we 
have done, in effect, is that while we 
might not have obligated these funds— 
and we are getting involved in semantics 
here—the fact of the matter is we have 
projected our program in Korea on a 
12-month basis. We have borrowed $60 
million from that program. If we 
adopt this amendment, the rigidity of 
this amendment would preclude our pay- 
ing back the supporting assistance fund 
in Korea the funds that we have already 
taken out of that fund to support our 
effort in South Vietnam. That is just 
how simple it is. 

Mr. PASSMAN. The gentleman did 
not answer my question, which is this: 

Could these funds be allocated to 
Egypt and to Indonesia? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. The question is 
that they could be allocated to Korea. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I thank the gentle- 
man. The gentleman has made my 
point. 

Mr. ICHORD. Mr. Chairman, I move 
to strike the requisite number of words. 

Mr. Chairman, I rise in favor of the 
amendment, 

I came over to the floor of the House 
this afternoon with the intention of vot- 
ing for H.R. 12169. But I find, without 
the amendment, it will be impossible for 
me to vote for the measure. 

Mr. Chairman, I thought that this 
money was earmarked for South Viet- 
nam or at least for southeast Asia. But 
instead of earmarking the authorization, 
the Committee has merely amended sec- 
tion 402 of the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961 by raising supporting assistance 
from $369,200,000 to $684,200,000. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe the gentleman 
from Louisiana [Mr. Passman], has 
raised a very valid objection. I have 
heard the gentleman from Louisiana say 
that the AID, the State Department, can 
obligate, reobligate, and deobligate all 
in the same day. If we pass this measure 
without earmarking the $315 million for 
use in southeast. Asia, the war in South 
Vietnam could end tomorrow and the 
State Department could spend all of the 
funds in Timbuktu the following week. 

Mr. Chairman, reference has been 
made to the authorization next week 
coming out of the House Committee on 
Armed Services. I serve on the House 
Committee on Armed Services. I raised 
a similar objection to the authorization 
in that committee. I feel that this is one 
of the valid objections to the operations 
of the foreign aid program. The Con- 
gress just does not exercise control over 
the operations of the foreign aid pro- 
gram. If this money is for use in south- 
east Asia, why should there be any ob- 
jection to earmarking. 

In my opinion—and I have been 
watching this for 6 years now in the 
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House of Representatives—it is an abso- 
lute exercise in futility for us to go 
through the procedure of authorizing 
and appropriating, when the State De- 
partment can obligate, deobligate, and 
reobligate all in the same day. 

Further, Mr. Chairman, I would say 
that we have the same problem with 
reference to the defense apppropriation, 
because the Pentagon and the Defense 
Department is doing the same thing 
through the process of reprograming. 

Now I did vote for the authorization 
in the Committee on Armed Services. 
That will be before the committee next 
week, but the problems are completely 
different. You can buy a bomb in the 
United States but you do not know 
whether it will be dropped in North 
Vietnam, South Vietnam, or Laos. But 
here we can exercise control at least to 
the extent of having it spent in Laos and 
Thailand and South Vietnam, which is 
the reason why the President has asked 
for this authorization. 

Mr, PASSMAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. PASSMAN. I would like to have 
one more clarification of this bill. I re- 
spect this great committee but as I un- 
derstand the situation, no money has 
been “borrowed.” I am familiar with 
this procedure. Actually what has hap- 
pened and what does happen is that 
they allocated money or funded pro- 
grams for South Vietnam that would 
have normally been allocated to other 
projects, programs, or countries. It is 
just a question now of whether you are 
going to get more money to allocate funds 
to Korea and to other programs that 
have been temporarily underfunded. 
Had the money been obligated then, of 
course, they could not have allocated it 
to another program or country. In re- 
ality the AID has not borrowed money. 
It makes a good case of argument but it 
is not factual. The AID is merely allo- 
cating funds that normally would have 
gone to some other country. If this au- 
thorization bill is approved, they will 
merely fund these programs at a sub- 
sequent date. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ICHORD. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. MORGAN. Do I understand the 
gentleman to say during the gentleman’s 
discussion of this amendment that he is 
going to favor the same kind of amend- 
ment to the bill, H.R. 12335, when it 
comes on the floor Tueday? 

Mr. ICHORD. No. I do not think 
you could possibly limit the effort in 
fighting a war. I do think we should try 
to exercise more control even in the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services. But when 
you are spending money for construc- 
tion of airfields and for the purchase of 
numerous weapons and many new weap- 
ons that we are going to have come into 
play in South Vietnam, I do not think we 
can possibly earmark our authorization. 
We have made some progress, I will say 
to the gentleman, in the Committee on 
Armed Services. We did extend last 
year the authorization for line items to 
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include track ‘vehicles. Previously we 
only authorized specifically for missiles, 
aircraft, ships, and other large items of 
hardware. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike out the last word. 

Mr. Chairman, for 12 years I was a 
member of the Foreign Operations Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. Each year we had to consider 
the necessary appropriations for the 
funding of the total mutual security 
and/or AID program. In the process of 
considering this program, every year you 
ran into these kinds of terms. The ex- 
ecutive branch of the Government would 
come before the committee and say, On 
an illustrative basis we are asking for 
this much money. 

They could not be specific in pointing 
out the precise dollars for a precise proj- 
ect. The presentation was always illus- 
trative. Each would also tell us that 
after the money was made available or 
the obligational authority was forth- 
coming, then they would program some- 
thing—the precise dollar against a pre- 
cise program. 

Then they would eventually obligate 
the precise obligational authority against 
the project in a country. This was 
normal procedure. Then, of course, it 
was just as normal to deobligate if a 
project fell through or if its justification 
was not warranted after further con- 
sideration. Then that ol tional au- 
thority would be made available for an- 
other project in another country and 
there would be a reobligation. 

Now when comments are made that 
money is borrowed from one program or 
project from one country or another, I 
suspect—and I would like to see the 
books—that they had gone no further 
than programing at this stage of the fis- 
cal year. Even if they had, knowing full 
well they will get this authorization and 
this appropriation—and I am for them— 
they can deobligate and they can reob- 
ligate. The net result will be purely a 
bookkeeping transaction. 

It would be very interesting if the 
books were up here and we had people 
to look at them. I suspect the facts are 
they have gone no further than the pro- 
graming. Even though they have 
they can deobligate and if they can de- 
obligate, they can reobligate. 

Let me just conclude with this observa- 
tion, Mr. Chairman. It has been pointed 
out by the distinguished gentleman from 
Ohio that this is an unusual circum- 
stance. I agree. Maybe the fact that 
it is an unusual circumstance is the rea- 
son why we should earmark. It would 
justify earmarking here when we have 
not done so in the past. We are seek- 
ing on this occasion to indicate our full 
support for our program in Vietnam and 
in a associated areas in southeast 
Asia. 

There is no better way in my judg- 
ment than to be specific with the ear- 
marking as long as we are convinced that 
the earmarking will in no way interfere 
with the operation of the program. 

I am confident if the books were laid 
right out on the table in the well of the 
House, the facts would be—yes the facts 
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would be—that they have not gone any 
further than the programing. If they 
had, they can deobligate and reobligate 
to take care of any borrowing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr.Chairman, I move 
to strike out the last word and rise in 
opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, first of all as far as the 
semantics are concerned with respect to 
resupplying existing programs. We have 
authorized and appropriated funds on an 
illustrative basis for programs for the 
present fiscal year under the regular pro- 
gram. If it becomes necessary, even as 
a contingency, that it may be required to 
use some of these funds to finish out the 
present fiscal year, it would be my pur- 
pose in supporting this authorization to 
be sure that those funds previously au- 
thorized and appropriated would not be 
disturbed or that we would have to 
modify existing previously approved pro- 
grams. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to our distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I rise only for the pur- 
pose of trying to clarify the general situa- 
tion here. I have not worked with these 
figures as many Members have. But it 
is my understanding that this so-called 
loan or deobligation or whatever it is was 
made from the Fund for International 
Organizations and Programs, and that 
the sum total of that Fund, if I read the 
correct figure, is $144 million-plus. I 
also understand that that Fund involves 
obligations of the U.S. Government in 
connection with our contributions to 
various agencies and that these obliga- 
tions are fixed. 

If that is true—and I am merely rising 
for information—we would want to put 
the money back as contemplated in this 
bill. 


Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman from Florida 
yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished minority leader, the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. To a degree 
I am asking for information, too. It is 
my best recollection that the appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year 1966 for the in- 
ternational organizations were—and this 
was a separate amount—100 million- 
plus—and that that money could not be 
transferred out of that to help fund to 
the extent of the full amount. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman from Florida yield further? 

Mr. FASCELL. I yield to the distin- 
guished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. I understand that that 
$27.6 million was taken from that spe- 
cific fund, the entire amount of which is 
an obligation to the United States. That 
is my understanding. 

Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. Mr. Chair- 
man, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FASCELL. I will yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey because I 
promised him I would do so, but I would 
like to proceed with what I started to 
say on my own time. 
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Mr. FRELINGHUYSEN. The debate 
today indicates what I said earlier, and 
that is we are being unrealistic if we are 
suggesting that there is any necessity 
right now to earmark these particular 
funds in the way that is being proposed 
by this amendment. I think we might 
have less reason to hesitate about ear- 
marking them than we have had. But 
there is no need for it in this case. We 
are talking about a 4-month pro- 
gram. That means surely there will be 
a dislocation of existing programs if we 
do not have the fiexibility which so- 
called open-ended authorization would 
provide in this 4-month period. Had 
we had discussion like this in the com- 
mittee, we might have come up with a 
different conclusion. More difficulty 
would arise if we should now say that 
these funds can only be allocated in 
certain amounts as to certain countries. 

Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Chairman, I 
should like to complete what I intended 
to say, and if there is any time remain- 
ing, I shall be glad to yield to those 
desiring me to do so. I understood the 
statement to be made on the floor that 
the committee had earmarked funds for 
a particular country in this bill for the 
general program and that subsequently 
we struck that out. I cannot find that 
language anywhere in this bill. It was 
not brought up in committee, and there 
was no amendment to that effect. We 
did have a country earmarking with re- 
spect to administrative expenses and the 
transferability for that purpose. We 
put a ceiling and a limitation on those 
funds, but not on the others. In my 
judgment, this is no time to talk about 
changing the whole concept of author- 
ization and appropriation, at a time 
when it is clear we do not need it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

The question is on the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
Gross]. 

The question was taken; and on a di- 
vision (demanded by Mr. Gross) there 
were—ayes 52, noes 71. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the chair- 
man appointed as tellers Mr. Gross and 
Mr. GALLAGHER. 

The Committee again divided, and the 
tellers reported that there were—ayes 
73, noes 142. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FULTON OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania: On the first page, immedi- 
ately after line 9, insert the following: 

“Sec. 2. Of the funds appropriated under 
the amendment made by the first section of 
this act not to exceed $25 million shall be 
available for use in the Dominican Republic 
on a loan basis.” 

And renumber the following sections ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the purpose of my amend- 
ment is not to change the amount but 
simply to see that the amount listed in 
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the report and hearings for the Domini- 
can Republic should be certain to be on a 
loan basis. By that I mean the adoption 
by Congress of a loan rather than a 
grant policy for capital expenditures on 
U.S. foreign aid. The question comes up 
as to how much has the Dominican Re- 
public received from the United States 
in grants and loans from the time of the 
revolution. Since the date of the revolu- 
tion, on April 24, 1965, the United States 
has made available to the Dominican 
Republic $86.3 million until January 10 
of 1966. 

There is now in the current President’s 
contingency fund $54.1 million of un- 
obligated funds. As of now, $37,322,000 
of this current contingency fund has 
been allocated to the Dominican Repub- 
lic, most of which is for their budget use 
for the Government. I am not allowed 
to give you the specific amounts as dis- 
tributed in the Dominican Republic, al- 
though I can hardly see why the infor- 
mation is confidential when the Vietnam 
listing by category is given and the 
United States is at war there. 

This makes a total already of $123,- 
622,000 U.S. credits made available to 
the Dominican Republic since April 24, 
1965. That is pretty good financing for 
@ revolution in these short months. 

The President now requests for the 
Dominican Republic another authoriza- 
tion of $25 million. The question is 
should Congress make this a grant or a 
loan by specific designation, or just leave 
the question open? My position is that 
these funds should be a loan. The 
reasons for that position are these: First, 
they have a low rate of savings and in- 
vestments in the Dominican Republic. 
The people are not seriously helping 
themselves, and we U.S. taxpayers should 
insist on their doing so. 

The second point is that the Domini- 
can Republic has not yet changed their 
agricultural program to meet present 
realities and market conditions, so that 
they vary their Dominican exports. 
They are still emphasizing sugar heavily 
and cocoa, which is in excess and over- 
abundant supply at world market prices 
that are low. 

The third point is that the U.S. tax- 
payers should insist that the Government 
of the Dominican Republic emphasize 
the free enterprise system and get out of 
its many businesses. There are too 
many businesses in the Dominican Re- 
public that are owned and operated by 
the Dominican Republic. Too large a 
part of the businesses are government- 
owned or operated. My position is: Con- 
gress should definitely state the U.S. 
policy that this $25 million is a loan. 
We can make it on a 40-year basis from 
the U.S. Treasury, the first 10 years at 1 
percent interest and the remaining 30 
years at 21⁄2 percent interest. The U.S. 
statutes already authorize that proce- 
dure generally. 

As to the current Dominican budget 
and their loans, of June 30, 1965, the 
Government owes $30 million to foreign 
commercial banks on terms of 1 year or 
less. On a 1-to-8-year basis of maturi- 
ties, the Dominican Government owes 
approximately $153.5 million. If Con- 
gress or the administration puts the $25 
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million in cash as a grant to the 
Dominican Republic, all the U.S. tax- 
payers are doing is picking up the tab for 
$25 million of the $30 million of the 
loans of the foreign banks which are due 
on the current under-1-year basis. 

How about Dominican foreign loans 
that have maturities over 1 to 8 years? 
On those loans there is money owed to 
the U.S. Treasury, the International 
Bank, and the International Monetary 
Fund. On Dominican loans with over 8 
years maturity, there is money owing, 
but that is to U.S. AID, the Inter-Ameri- 
can Bank, U.S. Treasury under Public 
Law 480, section 4, and also the Export- 
Import Bank. So actually U.S. institu- 
tions are owed most of the long-term 
Dominican obligations. My object is to 
serve notice to the Dominican people and 
their Government to get their economic 
and budget houses in order. Revolutions 
are expensive. 

My question is, Why, when it is stated 
that this $25 million is for capital funds 
in large part, capital budget expendi- 
tures, does Congress not specifically label 
and treat it then as capital investment? 
Mr. Bell, Director of U.S. AID, stated on 
page 20 of the hearings, regarding Do- 
minican aid: 

Our money has been going to an increasing 
extent to capital development, to technical 
assistance, etc. 


Under those circumstances, as this is 
capital investment, then Congress should 
specifically treat the $25 million as a 
capital loan and lend it on a long-term, 


40-year basis. 
Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I will 
be glad to yield to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wonder what is the 
reason for the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania. I am read- 
ing from page 100 of the hearings and 
from the colloquy between the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON] 
and Mr. Sternfeld, who came up to tes- 
tify before us: 

Mr. FULTON. The question comes whether 
Congress should not now, at this time, make 
U.S. supporting assistance on a loan, rather 
than a grant base, rather than adopt the 
policy to have loans in the future after these 
grants. 

Mr. STERNFELD. That is our proposition, Mr. 
FuLTON. It is our intention that the $25 
million we are requesting here will be pro- 
vided to the Government on a loan basis, at 
this time. 

Mr. FULTON. So that there is no more aid 
going to the Dominican Republic on a grant 

asis? 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 2 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORGAN. I just cannot under- 
stand why the gentleman himself, since 
he raised this at the hearings, would ap- 
pear on the fioor and offer an amend- 
ment to this effect. 
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Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Well, 
the answer to it is this: Unless we in 
Congress specifically say that this loan 
policy is the intent of the Congress, I 
think they will change it and move it 
around and make it on a grant basis. 
So I am simply tying this commitment 
down based upon what the administra- 
tion said in answer to me, that it will 
be a loan, and that we in Congress adopt 
a policy right now of having loans for 
the Dominican Republic for capital ex- 
penditures, and that we say it directly. 

So. I am really just outlining the in- 
tention of Congress and really outlining 
the intent of what Mr. Bell says on page 
20 when he says: 

Our money has been going to an increas- 
ing extent to capital development. 


When it is capital development, Mr. 
Chairman, I agree with you that it 
should then be on a loan basis. 

If this is the specific legislative intent 
as you state, then I withdraw the 
amendment. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I yield 
further to my good friend and chairman, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MORGAN. During the hearings 
it was definitely and specifically stated 
on three occasions by Mr. Sternfeld, the 
witness, that this aid to the Dominican 
Republic would be on a loan basis. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. I 
thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 
That makes the legislative intent com- 
plete. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection 
the amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Section 451 (a) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, which re- 
lates to the contingency fund, is amended 
by striking out “$50,000,000” and substitut- 
ing “$150,000,000”. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. FULTON OF 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FULTON of 
Pennsylvania: On page 2, line 3, strike out 
“$150,000,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“$100,000,000”. 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, the Members of the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the State of 
the Union will note that by the bill 
there is added $100 million as an addi- 
tion to the President’s contingency fund 
for the current year, that is, the fiscal 
year expiring on June 30. There are 
3 months remaining after the enactment 
of this bill authorizing this money. So 
such authorization for the President’s 
contingency fund will be at a rate, if we 
calculate it annually, of $400 million, be- 
cause this present $100 million increase 
is only for 90 days. Therefore we are 
increasing the President’s contingency 
fund at a rate of $400 million a year. 
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This is too much undesignated funds by 
blanket authorization of Congress. 

That is too much of a rate of expendi- 
ture, without designation or request by 
the President for Congress approval; my 
amendment would say to the President, 
“We will give you $50 million more in 
the current fiscal year to spend until 
June 30, in addition to the $54 million 
you already have in your contingency 
fund.” 

Mr. Chairman, the President right now 
has a contingency fund of $54.1 mil- 
lion; $4.1 million is the carryover from 
fiscal year 1965; $50 million is author- 
ized and allocated already in the 1966 
fiscal year in which we are now operat- 
ing, and which expires on June 30. That 
has been allocated, I might say, but not 
obligated. That means it has only been 
tentatively programed, and can he 
changed by a bookkeeping entry, alone. 

Now, the question comes up: Will Con- 
gress increase the contingency fund by 
$100 million more? My answer to that 
question is this: “Mr. President, I think 
if we give you a contingency fund where- 
by you can spend $50 million in the next 
90 days after you get this money, until 
June 30, 1966, that is a very good rate, 
because it is equivalent to giving you 
$200 million for your fund for a year.” 
That is quite a rate of spending by one 
Government source, without designation 
or authorization by Congress. 

In the 1965 fiscal year the appropria- 
tion for the contingency fund was $99.2 
million, and the amount obligated or 
used was only $57.2 million. In this 
fiscal year the authorization is $50 mil- 
lion and the amount appropriated is $50 
million. But I do believe if the President 
has contingency funds to the extent that 
he will have $100 million that is not ob- 
ligated between now and June 30 in his 
special contingency fund to spend as he 
wants, that is sufficient. 

You might say, was this contingency 
fund in any respect for the military? 
No; no part of it is for the military. 

Second, is any part of it designated? 
No; no part of it is designated. 

Third, are there enough funds for 
southeast Asia? Yes; the amount pres- 
ently programed by this bill is $415 mil- 
lion, of which $350 million is for south- 
east Asia, and only $25 million for the 
Dominican Republic. We must remem- 
ber also that this Congress gave the 
President an extra and special contin- 
gency fund of $89 million specifically for 
southeast Asia last year for use until the 
end of this fiscal year, June 30, 1966. 

So what Congress will be doing is this. 
My amendment will be adding $50 mil- 
lion more to the President's present con- 
tingency fund of $54.1 million. So he will 
have in his pocket, unspent as of this 
time, to spend between now and June 
30, 1966, $104.1 million. I think if there 
develops anywhere in the world, a new, 
unforeseen, and a bigger emergency than 
that, the administration should come 
back to the Congress with a specific re- 
quest for authorization and then Con- 
gress would promptly give them the 
money. My point is that Congress 
should be consulted. 

This contingency fund can be used any 
place. So if the Congress wants to keep 
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its authority and wants to keep its hand 
on the till and wants to be told what 
these emergencies and contingencies are, 
then I think we have to make the ad- 
ministration come back here for authori- 
zation and study of policies by the com- 
mittees of Congress who have jurisdic- 
tion. 

So I recommend that my amendment 
be adopted giving the President $50 mil- 
lion for his contingency fund for the 
90 days after enactment, to June 30, 
1966. My amendment carries the figure 
of $100 million because there is $50 mil- 
lion there now and I increase it $50 
million more so it makes it $100 million, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. For- 
TON] has expired. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment. 

Mr. GROSS, Mr. Chairman, I have 
a substitute amendment and if the 
gentleman from New Jersey will yield so 
that I may offer my substitute amend- 
ment, he can then speak to both amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
will yield the floor. 

SUBSTITUTE AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. 

GROSS 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer a 
substitute amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Gross as a sub- 
stitute for the amendment offered by Mr. 
FuLTON of Pennsylvania: On the first page, 
strike out line 10 and all that follows down 
through line 3 on page 2. 

And renumber the following section ac- 
cordingly. 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, there is 
nothing complicated about this. I try 
always to offer amendments that are eas- 
ily understood. 

This amendment would simply strike 
out anything for the contingency fund. 
I offer the amendment for the reason, 
as the gentleman from Pennsylvania has 
said in part, that there was $50 million 
for the contingency fund in the regular 
appropriation bill for this year but not 
one dime was expended in Vietnam. 
This bill deals with Vietnam. Moreover, 
under the terms of this bill the contin- 
gency fund, if you vote $100 million more, 
can be spent anywhere in the world for 
anything at any time and at any place. 
There is nothing in this bill that would 
prohibit it. It can be used to pay the 
accounts of the deadbeats in the United 
Nations, for instance. Why I can think 
of 100 similar examples of how the money 
could be used. There is no limit. 

There is no reason in the world why 
we should vote $100 million to beef up 
the contingency fund for a period of only 
120 days, or until the end of the fiscal 
year. 

How foolish could we possibly be, to 
vote a $100 million contingency fund 
here today in view of the fact that only 
$50 million was approved for this entire 
fiscal year and it was not necessary to 
spend a dime or a dollar of that amount 
in Vietnam. 

Let reason prevail. 
of my amendment. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, I 
rise in opposition to the amendment of- 


I urge adoption 
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fered by the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania and to the substitute amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

Mr. Chairman, the reason no money 
was expended on Vietnam under the con- 
tingency this year was that we had a 
special contingency fund provided under 
section 451 of $89 million specifically 
obligated for Vietnam last year. That 
has all been used and all of it has been 
used in Vietnam. The additional $54 
million which was in the contingency 
fund has already been programed. There 
is no money remaining in that fund 
whatsoever. 

If we adopt this amendment, it would 
be the first time a President of the 
pr States did not have a contingency 

und. 

In 1956 we had a $100 million con- 
tingency fund. 

In 1957 we had a $100 million con- 
tingency fund. 

In 1959 there was a $200 million con- 
tingency fund. : 

In 1960 there was a $155 million 
contingency fund. 

In 1961 there was a $250 million con- 
tingency fund. 

In 1962 there was a $300 million 
contingency fund. 

These were the authorizations. I 
might say too that the Congress has 
language in the act now which states 
that if the President does not use the 
money for the purposes outlined or de- 
fined as a contingency, it must be re- 
turned to the Treasury. 

In 1963 when the contingency fund 
was not completely used, $127 million 
was returned to the Treasury. 

The fact of the matter is if we adopt 
this amendment, the President would be 
without any funds whatsoever to take 
care of any contingency that might arise 
in the Dominican Republie or in Viet- 
nam or in any of the dozen flash points 
throughout the world. This would be 
the first time that the President of the 
United States would not be provided 
with a contingency fund by the Congress. 
I think that is not the intent of this 
body. We have never done it before to 
any President regardless of party, and 
I do not think we should start now. 
There is no money in the contingency 
fund now and I do think we owe it to the 
President and to ourselves to put this 
amount in the bill so that the President 
will have the money to provide for the 
security of our country. 

The . The question is on 
the substitute amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Gross] to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

The amendment to the amendment 
was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. FULTON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR. GROSS 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gross: Page 
2, line 3, strike out the period and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: “and by insert- 
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ing immediately after the first sentence 
thereof the following new sentence: Funds 
appropriated under this subsection after 
January 1, 1966, for the fiscal year 1966, shall 
be available solely for use in Vietnam’.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
from Iowa is recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, if this 
bill is for the purpose of taking care of 
Vietnam, then let us take care of Viet- 
nam. Let us not have any shilly-shally- 
ing around here. Unless you limit this, 
the money can be used to pay the dues, 
as I have said before of the deadbeats in 
the United Nations. It could be used to 
underwrite, so far as I know, the million 
dollars that the U.N. is extracting from 
American taxpayers to support the 
Technical College in Havana which is 
training Communists to carry out sub- 
version and guerrilla warfare in Latin 
America. 

This contingency fund, I say to you 
again, is wide open to be used in any 
part of the world at any time. If you 
mean what you say and say what you 
mean, adopt this amendment and at 
least see that the money is used in 
Vietnam. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, I rise 
in opposition to the amendment. This 
again is a limiting amendment which 
would tie the President’s hands. 

The definition of “contingency fund” 
since 1956, when Eisenhower was Presi- 
dent, has limited the contingency fund to 
unforeseen emergencies. It has never 
been limited to any country any place in 
the world. The contingency fund has 
been available wherever the emergency 
occurred. 

There has never been any limitation 
on the use of the contingency fund— 
never. If you are going to handcuff the 
President we might as well not even vote 
for this bill. 

We are in a war. This money is 
needed. Let us trust our President with 
this money. Let us get ahead with our 
job so that the boys over there can go on 
with the job of winning this war. 

Mr. HAYS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield. 

Mr. HAYS. I agree with everything 
that our Chairman has said. I would 
like to point out this situation. Suppose 
North Vietnam decided to send a divi- 
sion of troops into Thailand tomorrow 
or the day after tomorrow. We might 
then want some of this contingency fund 
in order to rush some reinforcement 
there. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

Mr. GROSS. I shall give you another 
example of how the contingency fund 
today is being used, and that is to finance 
the boycott of Rhodesia. I cannot help 
but wonder if we put $100 million into 
this fund, if the British decided to use 
military force in Rhodesia, whether the 
contingency fund would not be tapped 
either to finance them in that enter- 
prise or to send American troops over 
there. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have not investi- 
gated the situation of Rhodesia. This 
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measure has nothing to do with Rho- 
desia. The contingency fund might be 
used to help the neighbors around Rho- 
desia, but it has nothing to do with the 
boycott of Rhodesia. 

Mr. GROSS. It could be used to sup- 
por the British in their boycott of Rho- 
desia. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from New Jersey. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. In addition to 
what the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Hays] pointed out, if there was no money 
in this contingency fund, we would not 
have it available to support troops if we 
had to send them into Thailand. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MORGAN. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. The 
question has come up as to whether at 
any time the contingency fund was spe- 
cifically designated. I would point out 
that last year in chapter 5, contingency 
fund, section 451, the following statement 
appears: 

In addition, there is hereby authorized to 
be appropriated to the President for use in 
southeast Asia such sums not to exceed $89 
million as may be necessary in the fiscal year 
1966 for programs authorized for parts I and 
II of this act. 


So there has been a designation of a 
contingency fund by section on the $89 
million bill we passed last year. So why 
the objection this year? 

Mr. GALLAGHER. That is exactly 
the section I read to the gentleman when 
I opposed his amendment. 

That was an additional sum. If he 
wants to earmark an additional sum for 
Vietnam, let us do it. All of that has 


been explained. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. That 
is not the point. 

Mr. GALLAGHER.. I read that to the 


gentleman before. This was an addi- 
tional amount. 

Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. * The 
Chairman had said vhat there was no 
special designation. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. I would like to 
read it again. I have read it twice al- 
ready. But if the gentleman wants to 
earmark a sum for Vietnam, let us do it, 
but let us not limit the President’s au- 
thority to meet emergencies in other 
parts of the world. 

Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Chair- 
man, I move to strike the requisite num- 
ber of words. * i 

Mr. Chairman, I have not participated 
in this debate, and in the pleasant eli- 
mate of unanimity that seemed to pre- 
vail it had been my intention to remain 
silent, contenting myself with voting for 
the bill after the shouting was over. 

But when my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Iowa, brought Rhodesia into 
the framework of the discussion, imply- 
ing that there was something evil in our 
insistence upon equality among the peo- 
ple of that unhappy country, I could not 
in good conscience, continue to maintain 
my silence. Virtue, Mr. Chairman, is not 
something that is up for barter. Moral- 
ity is not among the wares in the mar- 
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ketplace. Our position as regards Rho- 
desia is based upon our national morality 
and our sense of virtue, and it is cer- 
tainly not a stance we have taken to 
please England or anyone else. It is the 
position that conforms to the still voice 
of conscience within our own people. 

Our virtues and our moralities do not 
change with the scenery of different 
parts of the world. What we stand for, 
and fight for, and for which we give to 
the utmost in Vietnam, is that for which 
we stand and fight and give in Rhodesia. 

It is the right of self-determination of 
peoples everywhere, their right them- 
selves to determine by the will of the 
majority the kind of government under 
which they will live and the kind of lives 
they will make for themselves and their 
children. 

I cannot make it too clear that the is- 
sue in Rhodesia is essentially the same 
as the issue in Vietnam. The brutal fact 
is that in Rhodesia the great majority of 
the men, women and children, the Afri- 
cans by race and ancestry, are not 
permitted the right of suffrage and are 
denied equality of opportunity. That is 
a condition we as Americans cannot 
condone. It has no part in the world of 
freedom to which we belong and for 
which we are risking so much in Viet- 
nam and elsewhere. 

We are happy that the Government of 
Great Britain is similarly minded as to 
Rhodesia, and the right of the majority 
of the people of that country to control 
their own destiny. But we are not be- 
holden to Britain, nor Britain to the 
United States, because our two countries 
think alike and act with similar response 
when the virtues and the moralities are 
in issue. 

The United States stands for the right 
of self-determination in Vietnam and in 
Rhodesia, and all the world around. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. I give back 
the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross]. 

The amendment was rejected. 
AMENDMENT OFFERED BY MR, CHAMBERLAIN 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I offer an amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: 
Page 2, line 3, strike out the period and in- 
sert in lieu thereof the following: “and by 
inserting immediately after the first sen- 
tence thereof the following new sentence: 
‘No part of the funds appropriated under the 
preceding sentence after January 1, 1966, for 
the fiscal year 1966, shall be used to provide 
assistance to any country which permits any 
ship or aircraft under its registry to trans- 
port any equipment, materials, or commod- 
ities to or from North Vietnam unless the 
President determines that the withholding 
of such assistance would be contrary to the 
national interest’ of the United States and 
reports such determination to the Con- 
gress.” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
the amendment which I have offered is 
one which eliminates a glaring loophole 
in existing legislation. It is my hope 
that Members of both sides-of the aisle 
will join me in this effort to make clear, 
beyond doubt, the intent of the Congress 
to use the economic power of our Nation 
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in support of the servicemen whom the 
Nation has sent to the south Asian 
theater. 

This amendment is comprehensive in 
scope. It denies assistance from the 
United States to any nation that permits 
its vessels or aircraft to transport any 
goods of any kind to North Vietnam. It 
means simply that the U.S. taxpayer will 
not be providing support to any nation 
that is involved in the business of trans- 
porting goods to our enemies in this bitter 
struggle, 

Under existing law, foreign aid provid- 
ed by our taxpayers is withheld from na- 
tions whose ships transport strategic 
goods or items of economic assistance to 
North Vietnam. The present law is thus 
restricted to certain types of commodi- 
ties. It does not prohibit the grant of 
assistance by the United States to a na- 
tion whose ships transport to North Viet- 
nam nonstrategic articles which are sold 
on ordinary commercial terms. 

I think it important that the intent 
of Congress be made clear by the adop- 
tion of this amendment. By its adoption 
the Congress issues a warning to the 
other nations of the world that they can 
expect no further help from the United 
States unless they cease carrying goods 
to North Vietnam. f 

The amendment which I am offering 
leaves an escape hatch for the President 
if he cares to use it. The amendment, 
following the provisions of existing legis- 
lation permits the President to waive its 
prohibition if he determines that with- 
holding of assistance to any country af- 
fected by the amendment would be con- 
trary to the national interest of the 
United States and reports such determi- 
nation to the Congress. To avoid con- 
troversy at this time on the question of 
the latitude which the President should 
enjoy in the conduct of foreign relations, 
and after discussions with the distin- 
guished chairman, I include this clause 
in the text of the amendment. 

I recognize that attaching this amend- 
ment to this particular bill is in a sense 
a symbolic act since this measure pro- 
vides assistance to only a few nations. 
None of the nations specified in the bill 
would, to my knowledge, be affected by 
the prohibition contained in my amend- 
ment. The measure, however, does pro- 
vide a contingency fund, and my amend- 
ment could operate to prevent the grant 
of aid to some nations from this fund. 
Though the adoption of this amendment 
may be symbolic, it is important. It is 
important above all for the Congress to 
let Americans who are fighting in Viet- 
nam know that they are sunported by the 
full economic power of the Nation. 

“Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely essential 
that we make the whole world aware of 
this country’s unrelenting cetermination 
to bring an end to free world trade with 
Hanoi. The most recent report of the 
State Department, all but claiming elim- 
ination of this trade, is unfortunately 
premature. During last month, for in- 
stance, the unclassified report I received 
from the Department of Defense ac- 
knowledges that there were seven free 
world vessels in North Vietnam. But let 
no one take comfort in this figure for the 
truth is more than double that. We are, 
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it would appear, returning to the level of 
traffic that existed 6 months ago. 

We, especially here in Congress, must 
not let a single opportunity pass that of- 
fers the prospect of creating a roadblock 
for those who would profiteer while oth- 
ers die to safeguard freedom. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANDALL. Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause H.R. 12169 is described as a supple- 
mental foreign assistance authorization, 
it is most necessary for some of us who 
have over the years opposed foreign aid 
to express our views on this bill for the 
record. 

If this were just another broad pro- 
gram of foreign aid I would have no re- 
course but to oppose such an authoriza- 
tion. The question must be put bluntly, 
Is this only another worldwide foreign 
aid program? The report accompany- 
ing this bill written by the chairman of 
our Committee on Foreign Affairs makes 
it very clear and plain that what is in- 
volved here are additional funds primar- 
ily for Vietnam, closely related to our war 
effort there. 

As we read the provisions of the bill 
itself it becomes apparent that to reach 
the objective stated in the report it must 
be amended to certain sections of the 
1961 act. For the reason that there are 
no limitations spelled out in the bill ear- 
marking these funds for Vietnam, Laos, 
and Thailand it would seem that the pur- 
pose contained in the report should be 
included with equal particularity in the 
bill itself. It is for such reason that I 
have supported the amendment which 
circumscribes the great bulk of these 
funds for Vietnam, Laos, and Thailand 
and I am hopeful that through some par- 
Hamentary procedure, perhaps by a mo- 
tion to recommit, there may be a record 
vote that would leave no doubt that these 
funds are not simply more foreign aid 
funds but instead special purpose fund- 
ing for use in the war in southeast Asia. 

This morning it was my privilege as a 
member of the House Armed Services 
Committee to hear a report from Vice 
President HUBERT H. HUMPHREY who had 
returned only last evening from an ex- 
tended trip to Vietnam, Australia, In- 
dia, and the Philippines. The Vice 
President emphasized that the recent 
Honolulu conference was a turning point 
because there a determination was 
reached that we should not only con- 
tinue to wage the military struggle 
against the Vietcong and the North Viet- 
namese but at Honolulu we committed 
ourselves to carry on another war 
against. misery, hunger, illiteracy, pov- 
erty, and disease throughout South Viet- 
nam. I came away from this briefing 
convinced that we have an aggravated 
problem to deal with in South Vietnam 
that ranks almost equal in importance to 
our military effort to stop the Communist 
aggression. 

The funds authorized by this bill are 
for such worthwhile projects as port ex- 
pansion, refugee relief, and rural recon- 
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struction. Who can say these activities 
are anything but just another face of the 
war. Along with many others I have 
opposed foreign aid consistently and re- 
peatedly over the past several years. It 
is my intention to oppose indiscriminate 
handouts in the future. It should be 
clear enough that there is a sharp dif- 
ference between peacetime economic as- 
sistance to the Middle East, Africa, and 
Latin America, on the one hand and 
special wartime help to Vietnam, Laos, 
and Thailand. 

One of the differences which im- 
mediately rises to the surface of any dis- 
cussion is the fact that frequently in the 
past we have left behind a package of 
aid without adequate administrative 
personnel to direct or maintain an over- 
sight of its use. On the contrary, in 
Vietnam and the neighboring countries 
of Laos and Thailand this present aid 
will be completely geared or meshed to 
the military effort. Much of the opposi- 
tion to foreign aid in so many parts of 
the world has been based on its malad- 
ministration, for many long years. Op- 
position has been outspoken because 
military assistance has been contained 
in the same package with economic aid. 
It has never made very good sense to me 
for military assistance to be admin- 
istered by the State Department rather 
than by qualified, experienced military 
personnel. It was good news to learn 
the President has recommended that in 
the future no military operations be 
financed by the Foreign Assistance Act. 
Notwithstanding this pronouncement for 
the future, it seems to me we have some 
good assurance because of the presence 
of our topflight military commanders in 
southeast Asia that this special or par- 
ticular allocation of foreign assistance 
will in fact be just as much military 
assistance as if so titled or labeled. 

We must remind ourselves anew that 
it is the presence of our military forces 
that have created some of the problems 
of the Vietnamese people. Their govern- 
ment is completely helpless to expand its 
revenues by taxation, yet they are faced 
with vital work of repairing war damage 
to their bridges and highways. They 
Sie a huge refugee bill that must be 
met. 

Equally as important as the repair of 
damage is the counterinsurgency meas- 
ures such as restoring of farms, and com- 
bating disease, in order that the rural 
population may be given a renewed will 
to carry on their resistance against the 
Vietcong. 

In Laos there are areas that are now 
being contested by the Communists and 
some must be supplied by air. In por- 
tions of northeast Thailand the civilian 
population is being subjected to virtually 
the same terrorist tactics of murder and 
assassination asin South Vietnam. Who 
can argue that funds to strengthen the 
police units patrolling these besieged 
northeast Thailand communities is any- 
thing but a military effort? 

In a word, under the circumstances of 
the present moment the real justification 
for H.R. 12169 is embodied in the prop- 
osition that if we don’t send this $275 
million to Vietnam and the additional 
$15 million to Laos and Thailand, then 
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the remaining alternative is that we are 
going to have to send more American 
troops. The choice between our alterna- 
tives is made easy. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. I am happy to 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. MORGAN. I just want to say that 
I have followed the gentleman’s work on 
this amendment since early last year, I 
know he has devoted a great deal of time 
and study to the ships going to North 
Vietnam. I have read with interest the 
last several insertions and speeches he 
has put in the Recor on this subject. ` 

I have examined the amendment very 
carefully, and it conforms with the so- 
called Castro-Cuban amendment. I 
think it is a good amendment and, speak- 
ing for the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
we will accept it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, 
I would like to extend my thanks to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MOR- 
GAN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CHAMBERLAIN], 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Funds made available pursuant to 
section 1 of this Act shall be available for 
transfer for expenses authorized by section 
637(a) of the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and incurred in connection 
with programs in the Republic of Vietnam. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will re- 
port the committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 3. Section 610(b) of such Act, which 
relates to transfer between accoùnts, is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
following: “Not to exceed $1,400,000 of the 
funds appropriated under section 402 of this 
Act after January 1, 1966, for the fiscal year 
1966, may be transferred to and consolidated 
with appropriations made under section 637 
(a) of this Act for such fiscal year, subject 
to the limitations of subsection (a) of this 
section and subject to the further limita- 
tion that funds so transferred shall be avail- 
able solely for administrative expenses in- 
curred in connection with programs in the 
Republic of Vietnam.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed 
to 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the 
Committee rises. : 

Accordingly, the Committee rose; and 
the Speaker having resumed the chair, 
Mr. THompson of Texas, Chairman of 
the Committee of the Whole House on 
the State of the Union, reported that 
that Committee, having had under con- 
sideration the bill (H.R. 12169) to amend 
further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other pur- 
poses, pursuant to House Resolution 
742, he reported the bill back to the House 
with sundry amendments adopted by the 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule, the 
previous question is ordered. 

Is a separate vote demanded on any 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put 
then en gros, 

The amendments were agreed to. 
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The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the engrossment and third reading of 
the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed 
and read a third time and was read the 
third time: 

7 MOTION TO RECOMMIT 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I offer 
a motion to recommit. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman op- 
posed to the bill? 

Mr. DERWINSKI. I am, Mr. Speaker, 
in its present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report 
the motion to recommit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. DERWINSKI moves to recommit the pill 
(H.R. 12169) to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs with instructions to report the same 
to the House forthwith with the following 
amendment: On the first page, immediately 
after line 9, insert the following: 

“(c) Immediately after the first sentence, 
insert the following: ‘Funds appropriated 
under this section after January 1, 1966, for 
the fiscal year 1966, shall be available solely 
for use in the following countries and within 
the following dollar limitations: Not to ex- 
ceed $275.000.000 shall be available solely for 
use in Vietnam, not to exceed $7,500,000 
shall be available solely for use in Laos, not 
to exceed $7,500,000 shall be available solely 
for use in Thailand, and not to exceed 
$25,000,000 shall be available solely for use 
in the Dominican Republic.“ 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I move 
the previous question on the motion to 
recommit. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the motion to recommit. 

Mr. GERALD R. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 169, nays 213, not voting 50, 
as follows: 


[Roll No. 23] 
YEAS—169 
Abbitt Cramer Johnson, Pa. 
Abernethy Cunningham Jonas 
Adair Curtin Jones, Mo. 
Anderson, Ul. Curtis Jones, N.C. 
Andrews, Davis, Ga Keith 
George W. Davis, Wis. Kunkel 
Andrews, rd 
Glenn Devine Langen 
Andrews, Dickinson Latta 
N. Dak. Dole Lennon 
Arends Downing Lipscomb 
Ashmore Dulski Long, La 
Ayres Duncan, Tenn. McClory 
Baring er cCulloch 
Bates Edwards, Ala. McDade 
Battin Elisworth McEwen 
Belcher Erlenborn McMillan 
Bennett Everett MacGregor 
Findley 
Betts o Martin, Ala, 
Bolton Ford, Gerald R S * 
Bow Fulton, Pa. Martin, Nebr. 
Bray Fuqua May 
Brock Gettys Michel 
Broomfield Goodell 
Brown, Ohio Gross , Mize 
Broyhill, N.C. Gurney Moeller 
Broyhill, Va Hagen, Calif. Moore 
Bu ey Morton 
Burton, Utah Mosher 
Byrnes, Wis. Hansen, Idaho Murray 
Callaway Nelsen 
Carter Henderson O’Konski 
Chamberlain Herlong O'Neal, Ga. 
Clancy Horton Passman 
“Clawson, Del Hosmer Pelly 
Cleveland Hull Pike 
Collier Hutchinson Pirnie 
-Colmer Ichord Poff 
Conable Jarman Pool 
Conte Jennings Quie 
Corbett Johnson, Okla. Quillen 


Randall Sikes Walker, Miss. 
Reid, II. Skubitz Walker, N. Mex. 
1 Smith, Calif. Watkins 
ecke Smith, N.Y. Watson 
Rhodes, Ariz. Smith, Va. Whalley 
Roberts Springer Whitener 
Robison Stafford Whitten 
5 Stanton Widnall 
Rogers, Tex Stephens Williams 
Rumsfeld Talcott Wilson, Bob 
Satterfield Taylor Wolff 
Schneebeli © Teague, Calif. Wyatt 
Schweiker Thomson, Wis. Wydler 
Secrest Tuck Younger 
Shipley Utt 
Shriver Waggonner a 
NAYS—213 
Adams Gonzalez Nix 
Addabbo Grabowski O'Brien 
bert Gray * „ III. 
Anderson, Green, Oreg. O'Hara, Mich. 
Tenn. Green, Pa. Olsen, Mont. 
Annunzio Greigg Olson, Minn. 
Ashley Griffin O'Neill, Mass. 
Aspinall Griffiths Ottinger 
Barrett Grover Patman 
Beckworth Halpern Patten 
Bell Hamilton Pepper 
Bingham Hanley Perkins 
Blatnik Philbin 
Boggs Hardy Pickle 
Boland Harvey, Mich, Poage 
Brademas Hathaway Powell 
Brooks Hawkins Price 
Brown, Calif. Hays Pucinski 
Burke Hechler 
Burton, Calif. Helstoski Race 
Byrne, Pa Hicks Redlin 
Cabell Holifield Rees 
Cahill Holland Reid, N.Y. 
Callan Howard Resnick 
Cameron Hungate Reuss 
Carey Huot. Rhodes, Pa. 
Celler Irwin Rivers, Alaska 
Clark Jacobs Rodino 
Clevenger Joelson Rogers, Colo. 
Conyers Johnson, Calif. Ronan 
Cooley Jones, Ala Roncalio 
Corman Rooney, N.Y. 
Craley Rooney, 
Culver Kastenmeler Rosen 
Daddario Kelly Roush 
Daniels K Roybal 
de la Garza King, Calif. Ryan 
Delaney King, Utah St Germain 
Dent an St. Onge 
Denton Kluczynski Scheuer 
Diggs Krebs Schisler 
Dingell Kupferman Schmidhauser 
Donohue Leggett Selden 
Dow Long, Md. Sickles 
Duncan, Oreg. Love Sisk 
Edmondson McCarthy Slack 
Edwards, Calif. McDowell S 
4 Fall Stalbaum 
Evins, Tenn McGrath Steed 
Fallon McVicker Stratton 
Farbstein Stubblefield 
“Farnum Machen Sullivan 
Fascell Mackie Sweeney 
Feighan . Madden Tenzer 
ood Mahon Thompson, N.J. 
Flynt Mallliard Thompson, Tex. 
Mathias Todd z 
Foley Matsunaga Trimble 
Ford, Meeds Tunney 
William D Mills Tupper 
Fountain Minish Tuten 
Fraser Mink Udall 
Frelinghuysen Monagan Uliman 
Friedel organ Van Deerlin 
Fulton, Tenn. Morris Vanik 
Gallagher Morrison Vivian 
Garmatz Morse Weltner 
Gathings Moss White, Tex. 
Giaimo Murphy, III Wright 
Gibbons Murphy, N.Y. Yates 
Gilbert Natcher Young 
Gilligan Nedzi 
NOT VOTING—50 
Ashbrook Dorn Hébert 
Baldwin Dowdy Kee 
Bandstra King, N.Y. 
Bolling Edwards, La. Kornegay 
Burleson Farnsley Landrum 
Casey Fisher Mackay 
Cederberg Grider Matthews 
Chelf Gubser er 
Clausen, Hagan, Ga. Moorhead 
Don H. Halleck Multer 
Cohelan Hansen, Iowa Rivers. S. O0. 
Hansen, Wash. 
Dawson Harvey, Ind. Roudebush 
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Saylor Toll Wilson, 
Scott Vigorito Charies H. 
Senner Watts locki 
Smith, Iowa White, Idaho" 
Teague, Tex, Willis 

So the motion to recommit was re- 
jected. 


The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: ; 

On this vote: 

Mr, Hébert for, with Mr. White of Idaho 
against. 

Mr. Fisher for, with Mr. Senner against. 

Mr. Dowdy for, with Mr. Charles H. Wilson 


against. 
Mr Scott for, with Mr. Grider against. 


Mr. Saylor for, with Mr. Zablocki against. 

Mr. ey of Indiana for, with Mr. Co- 
helan against. Í 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Rosten- 
kowski against. 

Mr. Roudebush for, with Mr. Hansen of 
Iowa against. 


Mr. Cederberg for, with Mr. Toll against. 

Mr. Don H. Clausen for, with Mr. Mackay 
against. ‘ 

Mr. Hagan of Georgia for, with Mr. Miller 
against. 


Until further notice: 

Mr. Multer with Mr. Dague. 

Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Baldwin. 

Mr. Kornegay with Mr. Ashbrook. 

Mr. Matthews with Mr. Halleck. 

Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Gubser. 

Mr. Casey with Mr. Smith of Iowa. 

Mr. Teague of Texas with Mr. Watts. 

Mr. Dorn with Mr. Farnsley. 

Mrs. Hansen of Washington with Mr. Rivers 
of South Carolina. 

Mr, Landrum with Mr, Kee. 

Mr. Chelf with Mr. Willis. 

Mr. Vigorito with Mr. Dawson. 

Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Dyal. 


The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on 
the passage of the bill, 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on that 
I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there 
were—yeas 350, nays 27, answered 
“present” 3, not voting 52, as follows: 


{Roll No. 24] 
YEAS—350 

Abernethy Bray Daddario 
Adair Brock Daniels 
Adams Brooks Davis, Wis. 
Addabbo Broomfield de la Garza 
Albert Brown, Ohio 
Anderson, Ill. Broyhill, N.C. Dent 
Anderson, Broyhill, Va. Denton 

Tenn. Bu Devine 
Andrews, Burke Dingell 

George W Burton, Calif le 
Andrews, Burton, Utah Donohue 

Glenn Byrne, Pa. wW 
Andrews, Byrnes, Wis. Downing 

N. Dak. Cabell Dulski 
Annunzio ill Duncan, Oreg. 
Arends Callan Duncan, Tenn. 
Ashley Callaway Dwyer 
Aspinall Cameron Edmondson 
Ayres Celler Edwards, 
Baring Chamberlain Edwards, Calif. 
Barrett Clancy 
Bates Clark Erlenborn 
Battin Clawson, Del Evans, Colo. 
Beckworth Cley Everett 
Belcher Clevenger Evins, Tenn 
Bell Collier Fallon 
Bennett Conable Farbstein 
Berry Conte Farnum 
Betts Cooley Fascell 
Bingham Corbett Felghan 
Blatnik Corman Findley 

Craley Fino 

Boland Cramer Flood 
Bolton Culver — — 
Brademas Curtin Foley 


Ford, Gerald R. Long, La. Resnick 
Ford, Long, Md. Reuss 
William D. Love Rhodes, Ariz. 
Fountain McCarthy Rhodes, Pa. 
Fraser McClory Rivers, Alaska 
Frelinghuysen McCulloch Rivers, S.C. 
Friedel McDade Roberts 
Fulton, Pa. McDowell Robison 
Fulton, Tenn. McEwen Rodino 
Gallagher McFall “ Rogers, Colo. 
Garmatz McGrath Rogers, Fla. 
Gathings McMillan Ronan 
Gettys McVicker Roncalio 
Giaimo Macdonald Rooney, N.Y. 
Gibbons MacGregor Rooney, Pa. 
Gilbert Machen Rosenthal 
Gilligan Mackie Roush 
Gonzalez Madden Roybal 
Goodell Mahon Rumsfeld 
Grabowski Mailliard Ryan 2 
y rsh St Germain 
Green, Oreg. Martin, Ala St. Onge ; 
Green, Pa. Martin, Mass. Scheuer 
Greigg Martin, Nebr, Schisler 
Griffin Mathias Schmidhauser 
Griffiths Matsunaga Schneebeli 
Grover y Schweiker 
Hagen, Calif. Meeds Secrest 
pern Michel Selden 
Hamilton Mills Shriver 
ey Minish Sickles 
Hanna Mink Sikes 
Hansen, Idaho Minshall Sisk 
Hardy Moeller Skubitz 
Harsha Monagan Slack 
Harvey, Mich. Moore Smith, Calif. 
Hathaway Morgan Smith, N.Y. 
Hawkins Morris Springer 
Hays Morrison _ Stafford 
Hechler Morse “Staggers 
Helstoski Morton Stalbaum 
Henderson Mosher Stanton 
Herlong Moss y 
cks Multer Stratton 
Holifield Murphy, III Stubblefield: 
Holland Murphy, N.Y. Sullivan 
Horton Murray Sweeney 
Hosmer Natcher “Talcott 
Howard Nedzi Taylor 
Hull Nelsen Teague, Calif. 
Hungate Nix Tenzer 
Huot O'Brien Thompson, N.J, 
Hutchinson O'Hara, Il Thompson. Tex. 
Irwin O'Hara, Mich, Thomson, Wis. 
Jacobs O'Konski Todd 
Jarman Olsen, Mont Trimble 
Jennings Olson, Minn. Tunney 
Joelson O'Neill, Mass. Tupper 
Johnson, Calif. Ottinger Tuten 
Johnson, Okla. Patman Udall 
Johnson, Pa. Patten Ullman 
Jonas Pelly Utt 
Jones, Ala Pepper Van Deerlin 
Jones, Mo. Perkins Vanik 
Jones, N.C Philbin Vivian. 

n Pickle Waggonner 
Karth ke Watson 
Kastenmeier Pirnie Weltner 
Keith oage Whalley 
Kelly Poft White, Tex. 
Keogh Price Whitener 
King, Calif. Pucinski Whitten 
King, Utah Purcell Widnall 
Kirwan Quie Wilson, Bob 
Kluczynski Quillen Wolff 

ebs ce Wright 
Kunkel Randall Wyatt 
Kupferman Redlin Wydler 
8 Yates 
Langen Reid, III Young 
Latta Reid, N.Y. Younger 
Leggett Reifel 
Lipscomb Reinecke 
NAYS—27 
Abbitt Gurney . Satterfield 
ore Haley Shipley 
Brown, Calif. Hall Smith, Va. 
is Ichord Stephens 
Davis, Ga Lennon Tuck 
Derwinski O'Neal, Ga. Walker, Miss. 
Dickinson an Walker, N, Mex, 
Puqua Pool Watkins 
Rogers, Tex Williams 
Conyers Diggs Powell 
NOT VOTING—52 
Ashbrook Carter Cohelan 
Baldwin Casey Colmer 
Bandstra Cederberg Dague 
Bolling Chelf Dawson 
Burleson Clausen, Dorn 
Carey Don H Dowdy 
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al Scott 
Edwards, La King, N.Y Senner 
Farnsley Kornegay Smith, Iowa 
Fisher Landrum Teague, Tex. 
Grider Mackay Toll 
Gubser Matthews Vigorito 
Hagan, Ga Miller Watts 
Halleck Mize White, Idaho 
Hansen, Iowa Moorhead Willis 
Hansen, Wash. Rostenkowski Wilson, 
Harvey, Ind, Roudebush Charles H. 
Hébert Saylor Zablocki 


So the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announced the following 
pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Hébert for, with Mr. Fisher against, 

Mr. Zablocki for, with Mr, Dowdy against. 

Mr. Miller for, with Mr. Scott against. 

Mr. Dyal for, with Mr. Colmer against. 

Mr. Cederberg for, with Mrs. Roudebush 


against. 

Mr. King of New York for, with Mr. Saylor 
against. 

Mr. Don H. Clausen for, with Mr. Harvey of 
Indiana against. 

Mr. Kornegay for, with Mr. Hagan of Geor- 
gia’ against. 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Charles H. Wilson with Mr. Baldwin. 
Mr. White of Idaho with Mr. Mize. 
Mr. Rostenkowski with Mr; Halleck. 
Mr. Mackay with Mr. Carter. 
Mr. Edwards of Louisiana with Mr. Ash- 
brook. 
Mr. Bandstra with Mr. Gubser. 
Mr. Moorhead with Mr. Dague. 
Mr. Watts with Mr. Dorn. 
Mr. Cohelan with Mr. Smith of Iowa, 
Mr. Senner with Mr. Teague of Texas, 
. Toll with Mr. Kee. 
. Carey with Mr. Casey. 
. Farnsley with Mr. Chelf. 
. Landrum with Mr. Matthews. 
. Grider with Mrs. Hansen of Washing- 


Mr. Willis with Mr. Vigorito. 
Mr. Hansen of Iowa with Mr. Dawson. 


Mr. ABERNETHY changed his vote 
from “nay” to “yea.” ; 

The result of the vote was announced 
as above recorded. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on 
the table. 


GENERAL LEAVE TO EXTEND 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous. consent that all Members 
may have 5 legislative days in which to 
extend their remarks on the bill just 
passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania? 

There was no objection. 


ADDRESS BY PRESIDENT JOHNSON 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. ALBERT: Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to call the attention of the Members of 
the House to the address by the Presi- 
dent of the United States last night on 
the occasion of receiving the National 
Freedom Award in New York City. The 
President delivered one of his greatest 
speeches, a speech which manifested not 
only strength but also the resolution of 
the President of the United States, which 
is shared by this House and by the peo- 
ple of this country, to the cause of hu- 
man freedom. 


February 24, 1966 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. ALBERT. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, I would 

like to commend the majority leader for 
calling to the attention of the House 
the magnificent address made by the 
President of the United States last 
evening in New York. It spells out with 
great clarity why we are in Vietnam and 
what our objectives are. 
While I am on my feet, Mr. Speaker, 
I should also like to commend the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives on 
both sides of the aisle for the responsible 
attitude that they have taken as Ameri- 
cans and not as Republicans or Demo- 
crats in supporting our Nation’s deter- 
mination to resist naked Communist ag- 
gression in southeast Asia. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I appre- 
ciate what the gentleman from Louisiana 
has said, and I associate myself with his 
remarks. I do not know whether it is 
as well known as it should be around 
the country, but I can assert with com- 
plete confidence that the House of Rep- 
resentatives and its Members in over- 
whelming numbers support the policy of 
the United States in South Vietnam. We 
have whatever will, whatever determina- 
tion is required to see the job through to 
a victorious conclusion. We will not 
falter. We will not fail. i 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may insert with my remarks the 
text of the President’s message in the 
body of the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, 
Feb. 24, 1966] 
TEXT OF PRESIDENT’S REMARKS AT THE 
FREEDOM AWARDS 

Twenty-five years ago—to a world dark- 
ened by war—President Franklin Roosevelt 
described the Four Freedoms of mankind: 

Freedom of speech and expression. 

Freedom of every person to worship God 
in his own way. 

Freedom from want. 

Freedom from fear. 

Franklin Roosevelt knew that these free- 
doms could not be the province of one people 
alone. He called on his countrymen to 
assist those who endured the tyrant’s bombs 
and suffered his oppression. 

He called for courage—for generosity—for 
resolution in the face of terror. He said 
that: 

Freedom means the supremacy of human 
rights everywhere. Our support goes to those 
2 struggle to gain those rights—or keep 

em.“ 

Wendell Willkie— Franklin Roosevelt's op- 
ponent in the campaign of 1940 —shared his 
belief that freedom could not be founded 
only on American shores or only for those 
whose skin is white. “Freedom is an indi- 
visible word,” he said. If we want to enjoy 
it, and fight for it, we must be prepared to 
extend it to everyone, whether they are 
rich or poor, whether they agree with us or 
not, no matter what their race or the color 
of their skin.” 

That was Republican policy 25 years ago. 
It was Democratic policy 25 years ago. It is 
American policy tonight. 

How well have we done in our time in mak- 
ing the four freedoms real for our people, 
and for the people of the world? 
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Here in America we accord every man the 
right to worship as he wills. I believe we 
are more tolerant of religious or sectional 
differences than we were a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. The majority of our people believe 
that a qualified man or woman—of any 
race—any religion—any section—could hold 
any office in the land. This was not so clear 
in 1940. 

We are committed, now—however great the 
trial and tension—to protecting the right 
of free expression and peaceful dissent. We 
have learned to despise the witch hunt—the 
unprincipled harassment of a man’s integ- 
rity and his right to be different. We have 
gained in tolerance—and I am determined 
to use the high office I hold to protect and 
encourage that tolerance. 

I do not mean to say that I will remain 
altogether silent on the critical issues of our 
day. For just as strongly as I believe in 
other men’s freedom to disagree, so do I be- 
lieve in the President’s freedom to persuade. 
Let me assure you that I will do everything 
in my power to defend both. 


AMERICAN RECORD 


Twenty-five years ago “freedom from want” 
had the ring of urgency for our people. The 
unemployment rate stood at 14% percent. 
Millions of Americans had spent the last 
decade in the breadlines or on farms where 
the winds howled away any chance for a 
decent life. 

Tonight there are still millions whose 
poverty haunts our conscience. There are 
still fathers without jobs and children with- 
out hope. 

Yet for the vast majority of Americans, 
these are times when the hand of plenty has 
replaced the grip of want. For the first time 
in almost 9 years, the unemployment rate 
has fallen to 4 percent. 

This liberation from want—for which we 
thank God—is a testimony to the enduring 
vitality of our competitive economy. 

It is a testimony also to an enlightened 
public policy, established by Franklin Roose- 
velt and strengthened by every administra- 
tion since his death. 

That policy has freed Americans for more 
hopeful, more productive lives. 

It has relieved their fears of growing old— 
by social security and medicare. 

It has inspired them with hope for their 
children—by aid to elementary and higher 
education. 

It has helped to create economic opportu- 
nity—by enlightened fiscal policies. 

It has granted to millions, born into hope- 
less deprivation, the chance of a new start 
in life—by public works, private incentive, 
and poverty programs, 

For the Negro American, it has opened the 
door—after centuries of enslavement and 
discrimination—to the blessings America 
offers to those willing and able to earn them. 

Thus we address the spirit of Franklin 
Roosevelt, 25 years after his message to 
America and the world, with confidence and 
with an unflagging determination. We have 
served his vision of the four freedoms essen- 
tial to mankind—here in America. 


DENIED ELSEWHERE 


Yet we know he did not speak only for 
America. We know that the four freedoms 
are not secure in America when they are 
violently denied elsewhere in the world. 

We know, too, that it requires more than 
speeches to resist the international enemies 
of freedom. We know that men respond to 
deeds when they are deaf to words. Even 
the precious word “freedom” may become 
empty to those without the means to use it. 

For what does freedom mean when famine 
chokes the land; when new millions crowd 
upon already strained resources; when nar- 
row privilege is entrenched behind law and 
custom; when all conspires to teach men that 
they cannot change the conditions of their 
lives? 
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I do not need to tell you how five admin- 
istrations have labored to give real meaning 
to freedom! —in a world where it is often 
merely a phrase that conceals oppression 
and neglect. 

Men in this room—men throughout Amer- 
ica—have given their skills and treasure to 
that work. You have warned our people 
how insatiable is aggression—and how it 
thrives on human misery. 

You have carried the word—that without 
the sense that they can change the condi- 
tions of their lives, nothing can avail the 
oppressed of this earth—neither good will, 
nor national sovereignty, nor massive grants 
of aid from their more fortunate brothers. 

You have known, too, that men who be- 
lieve they can change their destinies will 
change them. 

Armed with that belief, they will be will- 
ing—yes, eager—to make the sacrifices that 
freedom demands. They will be anxious to 
shoulder the responsibilities that are insep- 
arably bound to freedom. 

They will be able to look beyond the four 
essential freedoms: 

To the freedom to learn, to master new 
skills, to acquaint themselves with the lore 
of man and nature. 

To the freedom to grow, to become the best 
that is within them to become, to cast off 
the yoke of discrimination and disease. 

To the freedom to hope, and to build on 
that hope, lives of integrity and well-being. 

This is what our struggle in Vietnam is 
about. This is what our struggle for equal 
rights in this country is about. 

We seek to create that climate—at home 
and abroad—where unlettered men can learn, 
where deprived children can grow, where 
hopeless millions can be inspired to change 
the terms of their existence for the better. 


THREAT OF TERROR 


That climate cannot be created where ter- 
ror fills the air. 

Children cannot learn—men cannot earn 
their bread—women cannot heal the sick— 
where the night of violence has blotted out 
the sun. 

Whether in the cities and hamlets of Viet- 
nam, or in the ghettoes of our own cities, the 
struggle is the same. It is to end the violence 
against the human mind and body—so that 
the work of peace may be done, and the 
fruits of freedom won. 

We are pitting the resources of the law— 
of education and training—of our vision and 
our compassion—against that violence here 
at home. And we shall end it—in our time. 

On the other side of the earth, we are no 
less committed to ending violence against 
men who are struggling to be free. 

It is about that commitment that I wish 
to speak now. 

Tonight, in Vietnam, more than 200,000 
young Americans fight for freedom. Tonight 
our people are determined that these men 
shall have whatever help they need and that 
their cause—which is our cause—shall be 
sustained. 

But in these last days there have been 
questions about what we are doing in Viet- 
nam, and these questions have been answered 
loudly and clearly for every citizen to see 
and hear. The strength of America can never 
be sapped by discussion—and we have no 
better or stronger tradition than open debate 
in hours of danger. We believe, with 
Macaulay, that men are never so likely to 
settle a question rightly as when they discuss 
it freely. 

We are united in our commitment to free 
discussion. So also we are united in our 
determination that no foe anywhere should 
mistake our arguments for indecision—or our 
debates for weakness. 

QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 

What are the questions that are still being 

asked? 
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First, some ask if this is a war for un- 
limited objectives. The answer is plain: 
It is No.“ Our purpose in Vietnam is to 
prevent the success of aggression. It is 
not conquest; it is not empire; it is not 
foreign bases; it is not domination. 

It is to prevent the forceful conquest of 
South Vietnam by North Vietnam. 

Second, some ask if we are caught in a 
blind escalation of force that is pulling us 
headlong toward a wider war that no one 
wants. The answer—again—is “No.” We 
are using that force—and only that force— 
necessary to stop the aggression. Our fight- 
ing men are in Vietnam because tens of 
thousands of invaders came south before 
them. Our numbers have increased—be- 
cause the aggression of others has increased. 
The high hopes of the aggressor have been 
dimmed, and the tide of the battle has 
turned. Our measured use of force must 
be continued. But this is prudent firmness 
under careful control. There is not, and 
there will not be, a mindless escalation. 

Third, others ask if our fighting men are 
to be denied the help they need. The an- 
swer is again, and will be, a resounding “No.” 
Our great Military Establishment has moved 
200,000 men across 10,000 miles since last 
spring. 

These men have, and will have, what they 
need to fight the aggressor. They have al- 
ready performed miracles in combat. The 
men behind them have worked miracles of 
supply—building new ports, transporting 
new equipment, opening new roads. 

The American forces of freedom are strong 
today in South Vietnam. And we will keep 
them so. They are led by a brilliant and 
resourceful commander—Gen. William C. 
Westmoreland. He knows the needs of war 
and he supports the works of peace. When 
he asks for more Americans to help the men 
he has, his requests will be immediately 
studied, and, as I promised last July, his 
needs will be met. 

Fourth, some ask if our men go alone to 
Vietnam—if we alone respect our great com- 
mitment in the southeast Asia treaty. Still 
again the answer is “No.” We have seven 
allies in SEATO and five of them are giving 
vital support, each with his own strength 
and in his own way, to the cause of freedom 
in southeast Asia. 

Fifth, some ask about the risk of wider 
war—perhaps against the vast land armies 
of Red China. And again the answer is 
“No,” never by any act of ours—and not if 
there is any reason left behind the wild words 
from Peiping. 2 

We have threatened no one—and we will 
not. 

We seek the end of no regime—and we will 
not. 

Our purpose is solely to defend against ag- 
gression. To any armed attack, we will re- 
ply. We have measured the strength—and 
the weakness—of others, and we know our 
own. We observe in ourselves—and we ap- 
plaud in others—a careful restraint in ac- 
tion. We can live with anger in word as 
long as it is matched by caution in deed. 

Sixth, men ask if we rely on guns alone. 
Still again the answer is “No.” From our 
Honolulu meeting, from the clear pledge 
which joins us with our allies in Saigon, 
there has emerged a common dedication to 
the peaceful progress of the people of Viet- 
nam—to schools for their children, to care 
for their health, to hope and bounty for their 
land. 

The Vice President returned today from 
his constructive and highly successful -visit 
to Saigon and other capitals, and he tells me 
that he and Ambassador Lodge have found 
a new conviction and purpose in South Viet- 
nam—tor the battle against want and injus- 
tice as well as the battle against aggression. 

So the pledge of Honolulu will be kept, 
and the pledge of Baltimore stands open—to 
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help the men of the North when they have 
the wisdom to be ready. 

We Americans must understand how fun- 
damental is the meaning of this second 
war—the war on want. I talked on my farm 
last fall with Secretary Freeman, and in my 
office last week with Secretary Gardner— 
making, over and over again, the same cen- 
tral point: The breeding ground of war is 
human misery. If we are not to fight for- 
ever in faraway places—in Europe, or the 
far Pacific, or the jungles of Africa, or the 
suburbs of Santo Domingo, then we must 
learn to get at the roots of violence. As a 
nation we must magnify our struggle against 
world hunger and illiteracy and disease. We 
must bring hope to men whose lives now 
end at two score or less. Without that 
hope—without progress in this war on 
want—we will be called to fight again and 
again, as we must today. 

Seventh, men ask who has a right to rule 
in South Vietnam. Our answer there is 
what it has been here for 200 years: The 
people must have this right—the South Viet- 
namese people—and no one else. Washing- 
ton will not impose upon the people of 
South Vietnam a government not of their 
choice. Hanoi shall not impose upon the 
people of South Vietnam a government not 
of their choice. We will insist for ourselves 
on what we require from Hanoi: respect for 
the principle of government by the consent 
of the governed. We stand for self-deter- 
mination—for free elections—and we will 
honor their result. 

Eighth, men ask if we are neglecting any 
hopeful chance of peace. And the answer 
is No.“ A great servant of peace, Secretary 
Rusk, has sent the message of peace on every 
wire and by every hand to every continent. 
A great pleader for peace, Arthur Goldberg, 
has worked at home and abroad in this same 
cause. Their undiscouraged efforts will con- 
tinue. How much wiser it would have been, 
how much more compassionate toward its 
own people, if Hanoi had come to the bar- 
gaining table at the close of the year. Then 
the 7,000 Communist troops who have died in 
battle since January I—and the many 
thousands who have been wounded in that 
same period—could have lived at peace with 
their fellow men. Today—as then—Hanoi 
has the opportunity to end the increasing 
toll the war is taking on those under its 
command. 

Ninth. Some ask how long we must bear 
this burden. To that question—in all hon- 
esty—I can give no answer tonight. During 
the Battle of Britain, when that nation stood 
alone in 1940, Winston Churchill gave no 
answer to that question. When the forces of 
freedom were driven from the Philippines, 
President Roosevelt could not and did not 
name the date we would return. If the ag- 
gressor persists in Vietnam, the struggle may 
be long. Our men in battle know and accept 
this hard fact. We who are at home can do 
as much. There is no computer that can tell 
the hour and day of peace, but we do know 
that it will come only to the steadfast— 
never to the weak in heart. 

Tenth. And finally, men ask if it is worth 
it. I think you know the answer. It is the 
answer that Americans have given for a 
quarter of a century, wherever American 
strength has been pledged to prevent aggres- 
sion. The contest in Vietnam is confused 
and hard, and many of its forms are new. 
Yet our purpose and policy are unchanged. 

Our men in Vietnam are there to keep a 
promise made 12 years ago. The Southeast 
Asia Treaty promised—as Secretary John 
Foster Dulles said for the United States— 
“that an attack upon the treaty area would 
oecasion a reaction so united, so strong, and 
so well placed that the aggressor would lose 
more than it could hope to gain.” But we 
keep more than a specific treaty promise in 
Vietnam: We keep the faith for freedom. 
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PRESIDENTS’ PLEDGES 

Four Presidents have pledged to keep that 
faith. 

The first was Franklin D. Roosevelt, in his 
state of the Union message 25 years ago. He 
said: 

“We are committed to the proposition that 
principles of morality and considerations for 
our own security will never permit us to ac- 
quiesce in a peace dictated by aggressors and 
sponsored by appeasers. We know that en- 
during peace cannot be bought at the cost of 
other people’s freedom.” 

The second was Harry S. Truman, in 1947, 
at a historic turning point in the history 
of guerrilla warfare—and of Greece and 
Turkey and the United States. These were 
his words: 

“I believe that it must be the policy of 
the United States to support free peoples 
who are resisting attempted subjugation by 
armed minorities or by outside pressures. 

“I believe that we must assist free peoples 
to work out their own destinies in their 
own way.” 

The third was Dwight D. Eisenhower, in 
his first inaugural address. He promised 
this: 

“Realizing that commonsense and com- 
mon decency alike dictate the futility of ap- 
peasement, we shall never try to placate an 
aggressor by the false and wicked bargain of 
trading honor for security. Americans, in- 
deed, all freemen, remember that in the 
final choice a soldier’s pack is not so heavy 
a burden as a prisoner’s chains.” 

And then 5 years ago, John F. Kennedy, 
on the cold bright noon of his first day in 
Office, proclaimed: 

“Let the word go forth from this time and 
place, to friend and foe alike, that the torch 
has been passed to a new generation of 
Americans—born in this century, tempered 
by war, disciplined by a hard and bitter peace, 
proud of our ancient heritage—and unwill- 
ing to witness or permit the slow undoing of 
those human rights to which this Nation has 
alweys been committed, and to which we are 
committed today at home and around the 
world. 

“Let every nation know, whether it wishes 
us well or ill, that we shall pay any price, 
bear any burden, meet any hardship, sup- 
port any friend, oppose any foe to assure 
the survival and the success of liberty.” 

This is the American tradition. Built in 
free discussion, proven on a hundred battle- 
fields, rewarded by a progress at home that 
has no match in history, it beckons us for- 
ward now to the work of peace in Vietnam. 

We will build freedom while we fight, and 
we will seek peace every day by every hon- 
orable means. But we will persevere along 
the high hard road of freedom. We are too 
old to be foolhardy and too young to be 
tired—too strong for fear and too determined 
for retreat. 

Each evening when I retire, I take up— 
from a bedside table—reports from the bat- 
tlefront and from the capitals of the world. 
They tell me how our men have fared that 
day in the hills and valleys of Vietnam. They 
tell me what hope there seems to be that the 
message of peace will be heard, and this 
tragic war ended. 

I read of individual acts of heroism—of 
dedicated men and women whose valor 
matches that of any generation that has 
gone before, I read of men risking their lives 
to save others—of men giving their lives for 
freedom. 

Always among these reports are a few 
letters from the men themselves. 

If there is doubt among some here at home 
about our purposes in Vietnam, I do not find 
it reflected in these letters. Our soldiers, 
our marines, our airmen, our sailors, know 
why they are in Vietnam. They know—as 
five Presidents have known—how inseparably 
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bound together are America’s freedom and 
the freedom of her friends in the world. 

Tonight I ask each citizen to join me— 
in the homes and meeting places our men 
are fighting to keep free from oppression—in 
a prayer for their safety. 

I ask you to join me in a pledge to the 
cause for which they fight—the cause of 
human freedom. 

I ask you for your help—for your under- 
standing and your commitment—so that this 
united people may show forth to the world 
that America has not ended the only strug- 
gle worthy of man’s unceasing sacrifice—the 
struggle to be free. 


SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RACE. Mr. Speaker, I rise today 
to sponsor legislation that would make 
permanent the school milk program. 
This act may be cited as the Children’s 
Special Milk Act. 

I include myself among that large 
group of Members of this body who were 
shocked at the proposed slash of $82 
million in the school milk program. 

In the President’s budget message of 
January 24, we were told that “many 
older and lower priority activities” would 
have to be reduced or eliminated “in 
order to finance the costs of our efforts in 
southeast Asia.” 

It is obvious that a certain belt- 
tightening is in order as a result of our 
grave obligations in southeast Asia. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I submit that the 
health and nutrition of our Nation’s 
youngsters, cannot and must not be a 
matter of lower priority in the wide 
ranging concerns of our National 
Government. 

I do not intend to belabor my col- 
leagues with a statistical-studded brief 
on the acceptance and growth of the 
school milk program, how much true 
good it has accomplished, and how vital 
it is to millions of schoolchildren. 

However, an eloquent insight to the 
value of this program can be obtained 
from the following letter I received from 
B. T. Smith, administrator of a school 
district in northern Wisconsin. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include Mr. Smith’s letter at this 
point in my remarks: 

JOINT School District No. 1. 
Winter, Wis., February 17, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN RACE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE Race: Communica- 
tions are coming in to me with regard to the 
possibility of cutting off a good percentage 
of the funds for Public Law 874, for National 
Defense Education Act, and for the school 
milk program. All these programs are of 
great concern to us here in northern Wis- 
consin—as I suspect they are in other com- 
munities where the income per family is very 
low. ' 

Our school district for which we are di- 
rectly concerned is made up largely from low- 
income families. We have 30 or more chil- 
dren from families living on nontaxable 
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lands. These families contribute nothing 
in helping to finance the cost of schools or 
their municipal governments. Yet their 
children need and deserve an education— 
and they need food. Some of these families 
have insufficient income to proyide family 
necessities. 

Much is being done in this, our country to 
combat poverty—but on the other hand, the 
young people in our area have been denied 
work programs. To take away the aid from 
Public Law 874 means that others in our 
area will have to provide school lunches for 
the children of needy parents and they will 
also have to furnish them with teachers. 

The pr I have mentioned above have 
helped us a great deal but to take them away 
will hurt not only the children of the area— 
it will hurt all of us. Our school taxes are 
up to the limit now so cutting down on the 
pi , National Defense Education Act, 
Public Law 874, and the school milk pro- 
gram, will mean a definite problem for us. 

If there is a desire to help people who have 
low incomes, or are impoverished, the pro- 
grams as they now stand have helped. The 
other antipoverty programs have not helped 
us in any way. 

Our board of education met last evening 
and each member was much concerned about 
the possible legislation to cut the aids men- 
tioned above. 

I am sure that you, as Representative, will 
realize that these losses will affect your 
areas, too. 

I hope that you can find it in your heart 
to move against any bill to cut these funds. 

My best regards to you. 

B. T. SMITH, 
Administrator. 


Yes, I do find it in my heart to move 
against any bill that would scuttle a pro- 
gram that has proved itself so valuable 
to children and their families in every 
State of our Nation. 

I think I can say without contradic- 
tion that I represent a district which 
ranks as one of the top three of four 
districts in this country in milk produc- 
tion. We in the Sixth District of Wis- 
consin—a district that has more cows 
than people—are fully aware of the nu- 
tritional values of milk and dairy 
products. 

For generation after generation the 
people of my district have been produc- 
ing milk products for the Nation. The 
people of my district have contributed 
enormously to the health and vitality of 
all Americans, all too often at the ex- 
pense of a full share of our national 
prosperity. 

Thousands of Wisconsin dairy farmers 
have continued to serve the Nation’s 
needs, hoping against hope it seems, that 
sooner or later the Nation would take 
them in as equal sharers in our 
prosperity. 

Many thousands of others have been 
forced to abandon that hope and are now 
leaving their farms at alarming rates. 
Now, our National Government seems to 
be trying to kick them off the farms, at 
the very time it should be taking drastic 
measures to halt the bolt. 

Has our Government grown so big, 
and so calloused, and so out-of-touch 
with reality that we have come to the 
incredible situation of having some 
budget bureaucrat, or even computer, sit 
in an office here in Washington and an- 
nounce that hereafter little children no 
longer need milk? That the Nation no 
longer needs dairy farmers? That bul- 
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lets and bombs for southeast Asia are 
more important than the health of our 
Nation’s youngsters? 

I pray that such a time and circum- 
stance never occur in this country. 

Yes, I represent thousands of dairy 
farmers. 

But I also represent in this Congress 
of the United States the interests of my 
Nation and its people. 

For these reasons, Mr. Speaker, I serve 
notice that I will not and cannot go 
along with a budget bureaucrat’s deci- 
sion to strangle the school milk program. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I include in 
the Recorp my bill which would make 
the school milk program a permanent 
program, with a funding of $110 million 
for fiscal 1957. 

H.R. — 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this 
Act may be cited as the “Children’s Special 
Milk Act”. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of Agriculture is here- 
by authorized and directed, under such rules 
and regulations as he may deem in the public 
interest, to encourage the consumption of 
fluid milk by children in the United States 
in (1) nonprofit schools of high school grade 
and under, and (2) nonprofit nursery schools, 
child-care centers, settlement houses, sum- 
mer camps, and similar nonprofit institutions 
devoted to the care and training of children. 
For the purposes of this Act “United States” 
means the fifty States, the District of Colum- 
bia, the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, Guam, and American Samoa. 

Sec. 3. All sums appropriated under this 
Act, less such amounts as the Secretary shall 
determine to be reasonable and necessary for 
his administrative costs and reserves, shall 
be allocated at the earliest possible date for 
the use of nonprofit schools and other non- 
profit institutions desiring to participate in 
the program and shall be used to reimburse 
such nonprofit schools and other nonprofit 
institutions for fluid milk served to children. 
Any such allocation, or portion thereof, 
which the Secretary shall determine will not 
be fully utilized by any such nonprofit school 
or other nonprofit institution as then al- 
located, shall be reallocated by the Secretary 
so as to accomplish maximum use of such 
funds, 

Sec. 4. For the purpose of carrying out this 
Act, there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1967, not less than $110,000,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1968, not less than 
$115,000,000; and for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1969, and each succeeding fiscal 
year thereafter, not less than $120,000,000. 


Mr. Speaker, at this point, under 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, I submit certain communi- 
cations I have received on the subject of 
the proposed curtailment of funds for 
the school milk program: 

MILK INDUSTRY FOUNDATION, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN A. RACE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Race: We solicit your 
support for continuance of the special milk 
program which in fiscal year 1965 was used 
by 92,005 schools and child care institutions 
where 2,966,800,000 half pints of milk were 
consumed, By comparison, 70,132 schools 
participated in the national school lunch 
program and used 2,876,150,103 half pints of 
milk in fiscal 1965. 

This usage of milk aggregated nearly 3 
billion pounds. Had this milk not been so 
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used, there can be little doubt that it would 
have been acquired by the Commodity Credit 
Corporation in the form of nonfat dry milk, 
butter, and cheese, since approximately 5.7 
billion pounds on a milk equivalent basis was 
actually acquired. The direct cost at the 
present support price would have been $103 
million, the exact amount Congress appro- 
priated for the special milk program for fiscal 
1966. In addition, there would have been the 
cost of acquiring, handling, packaging, and 
transporting the products which would have 
been made from the 3 billion pounds of milk 
used in the school lunch and school milk 
programs. 

While commercial consumption has shown 
a gain during the past year and some fur- 
ther gain is expected this year, it now ap- 
pears that an estimated 3 to 4 billion pounds 
of milk in the form of nonfat dry milk, but- 
ter and cheese will be acquired under the 
price support program in 1966. 

In the light of these circumstances it 
makes extremely good sense to continue the 
special milk program. Nearly 22,000 more 
schools and child care institutions use this 
program than use the school lunch program. 
More children are benefited by having a 
nutritious energy-giving food in the form of 
milk. 


At a time when our Government is spend- 
ing millions of dollars to rehabilitate school 
dropouts, is enlarging the food stamp pro- 
gram, and carrying on a war against poverty, 
it is inconsistent to curtail a program that 
adds to the health, energy, and vitality of 
children who are in school and thereby helps 
them to stay in school. This is especially 
true with respect to the 22,000 schools and 
institutions which, because of lack of fa- 
cilities, funds, or for other reasons do not 
have a school lunch program. 

We of the Milk Industry Foundation, a 
trade association of milk processors having 
members doing business in every State of the 
Nation, including of course your State, re- 
spectfully request your help in maintaining 
the special milk program at a level where 
all schools and child institutions wishing to 
participate may do so. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT H. NORTH, 
Executive Director. 


WISCONSIN CoUNCIL OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COOPERATIVES, 
Madison, Wis., February 11, 1966. 
Congressman JOHN A. RACE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Race: The Wisconsin 
Council of Agricultural Cooperatives strongly 
protests the proposed unprecedented 1967 
budget cut of $82 million for the special milk 
program for schoolchildren. We urge that 
the special milk program budgets be restored 
to $103 million, the current appropriation; 
preferably funds for this program should be 
authorized at $115 million. 

The proposed reduction of $19 million in 
the school lunch program should also be re- 
stored by Congress. 

A reduction of the size proposed is tan- 
tamount to complete elimination of the spe- 
cial milk program. Complete elimination 
would divert about 1.5 billion pounds of milk 
now consumed as fluid milk into manufac- 
tured dairy products. 

USDA reports indicate the price for milk 
eligible for fluid consumption was $4.63 per 
cwt. in 1965—compared to $3.33 for milk used 
for manufacturing. The difference in the 
two prices is $1.30 per cwt. The 1.5 billion 
pounds of milk times $1.30 per cwt. would 
mean a loss of $19.5 million in dairy farmers’ 
purchasing power. 

The special milk program is one of our 
most effective vehicles for insuring good eat- 
ing habits and at the same time improving 
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diets of all children. Certainly this impor- 
tant aspect of the program should not be 
based on ability to pay. 

Does the administration realize how much 
milk consumption in schools will decline if 
the cost per half-pint is increased? A study 
in Chicago schools revealed that an increase 
ot 1 cent per half-pint on white milk and 
chocolate milk reduced consumption by 40 
percent, This fact alone should give cause 
for serious reconsideration of the proposed 
action. 

We urgently request that you do your 
utmost to combat efforts to reduce the spe- 
cial milk program appropriations. The pro- 
gram, as we know it, has the support of not 
only dairy farmers but the general public as 
well. Our younger generation would be dealt 
a disservice by the U.S. Congress if appropri- 
ations for this program are dropped below 
the current level. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. Farr, 
Dairy Economist. 


WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF AGRICUL- 
TURAL COOPERATIVES, 
Madison, Wis., February 11, 1966. 
Congressman JOHN A. RACE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Race: The Wisconsin 
Council of Agricultural Cooperatives directs 
your attention to the serious situation facing 
dairy farmers in Wisconsin. Now underway 
is a serious downtrend in the Nation’s milk 
production—resulting from farmers leaving 
dairying, severe culling of cows and inferior 
quality feed. The situation could be allevi- 
ated by increasing the level of the support 
price for manufactured grade milk (cur- 
rently at $3.24 per cwt. for 3.72 percent but- 
terfat milk). The increase in the support 
price for milk would be achieved by increas- 
ing the purchase prices for butter, cheese, 
and powder at which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation would pay for dairy products 
under the price support program. 

U.S. milk production for October 1965 was 
2.3 percent under the previous year; No- 
vember, 3 percent; and December, 4 percent. 
Total production for this period in 1965 to- 
taled 28.2 billion pounds; the lowest since 
1960 when production for the same period 
was 27.7 billion pounds. If milk deliveries 
continue at these levels for 1966, total pro- 
duction could approximate 123 billion 
pounds—down 2.5 billion pounds from 1965. 
A decline in milk production on U.S. farms 
of this magnitude would reduce supplies to 
minimum levels. 

Support purchases of dairy products for 
1965 accounted for 5.7 billion pounds of milk 
equivalent—compared to 7.7 billion pounds 
in 1964. The 1965 figures are the lowest 
since 1960 when purchases amounted to 3 
billion pounds of milk equivalent. If the 
decline in farm production materializes and 
commercial demand continues upward, there 
will not be adequate stocks of dairy prod- 
ucts available to meet total demand for prod- 
ucts in the fall months. Thus, support pur- 
chases would be nonexistent except for the 
flush (spring) months of production. 

Dairy farmers’ income would be improved 
through the increase in support price. Thus, 
dairy farmers would be in a stronger position 
to meet the ever rising production costs and 
the Nation would haye ample supplies of 
milk and dairy products—essential for an 
adequate diet. 

An immediate increase in the support price 
for miik is vital to the butter-powder indus- 
try. Currently, the butter and powder prices 
are near support levels and the gross return 
to a dairy plant for 100 pounds of 3.5 per- 
cent butterfat milk processed into butter- 
powder is approximately $3.68 (59.33 cents 
times 4.2 pounds butter plus 14.54 cents 
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times 8.2 pounds powder). However, because 
of the strong cheese market, Wisconsin but- 
ter-powder plants report paying prices from 
$3.60 to 3.75 per hundredweight for farm bulk 
tank manufactured milk. Margins are barely 
adequate, if adequate, for defraying produc- 
tion costs (labor, depreciation, and supplies). 
Immediate relief is needed or many persons 
will suffer financial losses, plants will close, 
jobs will be lost, and farmers will be without 
markets. 

The current cheddar cheese price is quoted 
at 41.75 cents per pound for 40-pound 
blocks—compared to a support price of 36.1 
cents per pound. Thus, an upward adjust- 
ment in the support price will have no im- 
mediate effect on the cheese market, but 
will improve the financial position of the 
butter-powder plants. 

If the dairy industry develops an export 
market (commercial and payment in kind) 
and the Government fulfills its obligation 
for dairy products in foreign lands, a steady 
supply is essential. 

Supplemental to the price support program 
is the authority given to the Secretary of 
Agriculture in section 709 of the 1965 act 
to purchase dairy products on the open mar- 
ket to fulfill commitments. 

We cannot stress strongly enough the ur- 
gency of the depressed and chaotic condi- 
tions facing dairy farmers, the dairy indus- 
try and the economy of Wisconsin. There- 
fore, your deliberate and forthright action 
in raising the level of the support price for 
manufactured milk is solicited. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES L. Farr, 
Dairy Economist. 


THE DART COUNCIL OF MILWAUKEE, 
Brookfield, Wis., February 15, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN RACE, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CoNGRESsMAN Race: America’s fu- 
ture rests squarely on the youth of today. 
To insure a steady growth in a strong, 
healthy, vigorous America, we must develop 
a strong, healthy, vigorous group of junior 
citizens. No other Federal programs have 
proven themselves like the school lunch and 
the school milk programs have, in provid- 
ing the nutrition and proper diet, so neces- 
sary to the development of fertile minds 
and healthy bodies. 

The proposed reduction in funds for the 
school lunch and school milk programs in 
the national budget, does not appear to be 
congruous with an increase in the budget 
for the poverty program and foreign aid. 
It is false reasoning to deprive schoolchil- 
dren of the nutritional benefits of their 
programs which have no readymade distri- 
bution supervision. 

We urge you to use every avenue open to 
you to restore the budget on the school lunch 
and school milk programs to adequate levels. 

Sincerely yours, 
THE Dairy COUNCIL OF MILWAUKEE, 
EDWIN SCHMIDT, Secretary. 
ALLENTON, WIS., 
January 26, 1966. 
Hon. JOHN A. RACE, 
U.S. Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Race: I am a dairy farmer in the 
town of Wayne, Washington County, Wis., 
and I urgently plead with you to make avail- 
able sufficient funds for the school milk and 
lunch program. The cut in the budget is 
surely going to hurt the farmer and is not 
good for the youngsters in school. Milk is 
I'm sure it’s money well 
spent. 

Sincerely, 
PAUL L. SCHMITT. 
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Pure MILK PropucTs COOPERATIVE, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., January 26, 1966. 

Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: In behalf of some 15,000 dairy farmer 
members of Pure Milk Products Cooperative 
and hundreds of thousands of other farmers, 


‘school systems, children and their parents, 


this letter is to inform you that there is deep 
concern everywhere at efforts on the part of 
the executive branch of our Government to 
bring about the announced sharp reduction 
in the school lunch and school milk 
programs. 

We are greatly concerned with the budget 
proposal which would cut the school milk 
appropriation for the coming fiscal year to 
little more than a third of current appro- 
priations and reduce sharply the school lunch 
funds. 

These programs have provided vital con- 
tributions to the nourishment of millions of 
schoolchildren who might otherwise suffer 
from malnutrition or lack of an adequate 
and balanced diet. To curtail these impor- 
tant programs, is to shortchange the chil- 
dren of our Nation, and to further encourage 
a lack of physical fitness on the part of youth 
of our country. It is inconceivable that we 
should shortchange our own children under 
the pretext of a balanced budget, while de- 
voting hundreds of millions of dollars to 
foreign aid programs. 

Not only are these school milk and school 
lunch programs important in meeting the 
nutritional needs of our children, they are 
also important factors in the building of 
proper diet habits in citizens of the future, 
and in establishing and maintaining markets 
present and in the future for the hard- 
pressed dairy farmers who are the backbone 
of American agriculture. Reduction of these 
programs is another slap in the face of this 
important segment of agriculture. They, the 
dairy farmers and dairy industry are still 
dazed by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture's efforts to drive milk prices downward 
by the purchase of oleomargarine instead of 
butter for use in the diets of needy Ameri- 
cans and to fill domestic commitments. 

We understand that the Bureau of the 
Budget has issued a directive to the USDA 
to withhold several million dollars of the 
money which Congress had already appro- 
priated for use in the school milk program 
for the current year. We consider this a 
serious shortchanging of millions of under- 
privileged and improperly nourished school- 
children. In addition, it thwarts the deci- 
sions in which Congress took acton to provide 
proper funds for these programs. 

We urge immediate action to correct the 
flagrant departures from the stated objec- 
tives of the Great Society program. This 
can be done by restoring to the programs 
the funds appropriated by Congress, and by 
restoring to the budget for the coming fiscal 
years the money necessary to maintain both 
the school milk and the school lunch pro- 
grams at current operating levels. 

Sincerely, 
Wm. C. EcKLEs, 
General Manager. 


VIETNAM 


Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute, to revise and extend my re- 
marks, and to include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CABELL. Mr. Speaker, it is the 
sourċe of no little satisfaction to a Mem- 
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ber of Congress who supports his Presi- 
dent on a matter of national urgency, to 
know that the people and the responsible 
press of his district also give the Presi- 
dent their support. 

On successive days, February 8 and 
February 9, two of the Nation’s great 
newspapers editorially expressed such 
support. The two editorials spoke of two 
vital questions involved: 

First, our justification for being in 
Vietnam, and the attitude of the Viet- 
namese, and second, the two-dimension- 
al aspects of the conflict. 

In its editorial, the Dallas Morning 
News supported wholeheartedly the 
President's statement that were the 
Communist aggressors to win in Vietnam, 
they would know they can accomplish 
through so-called wars of national lib- 
eration what they could not accomplish 
through naked aggression in Korea—or 
insurgency in the Philippines, Greece, 
and Malaya—or the threat of aggression 
in Turkey—or in a free election any- 
where in the world.” 

The News went on to say, “South Viet- 
namese have given the lie to the earlier 
claims by the peaceniks that their hearts 
were not in the fight for independence.” 

The following afternoon, the Dallas 
Times Herald editorially commented on 
the President’s conference in Hawaii and 
his statements, adding: 

We must work as diligently at easing 
hardships and improving the peasants’ lives 
as we have at formulating military strategy. 


And— 


Judging from President Johnson’s insist- 
ence in Hawaii, the largely one-sided battle 
will gain this needed second dimension. 


Iam sure that many of my colleagues 
would like to read these excellent edi- 
torials in their entirety, and I am, there- 
fore, attaching them to these remarks 
for the RECORD. 

[From the Dallas Morning News, Feb. 8, 1966] 
THE REASON WHY 


The President’s speech in welcome to 
South Vietnam’s Premier represented pure 
Johnson. It was a tough, succinct, hard- 
hitting speech. 

President Johnson used the occasion to 
blast those “special pleaders” who urge the 
country to sell out the South Vietnamese 
and our own troops. He used it to sum up, 
briefly and well, the reason why the defense 
of Vietnamese integrity is of critical impor- 
tance to this country and to the world, The 
speech he made got the job done. 

The South Vietnamese have given the lie 
to the earlier claims by peaceniks that their 
hearts were not in the fight for independence. 
They have continued to fight and die by the 
thousands in a war that seems to have no 
limits and no end. They fight, not only as 
soldiers, but as civil officials and administra- 
tors, who go to posts in Red-plagued areas 
where they are lucky to live for a month. 
The villagers themselves, whose lot is often 
harder and more terrifying than that of the 
soldiers, have continued to resist. 

“They fight,” the President said, “for the 
essential rights of human existence—and 
only the callous or timid can ignore their 
cause.“ 

Unfortunately, there are some of both in 
the President's own country and he had 
some choice words for them: 

“There are special pleaders who counsel 
retreat in Vietnam. They belong to a group 
that has always been blind to experience 
and deaf to hope. Were we to follow their 
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course, how many nations might fall before 
the aggressor? Where would our treaties be 
respected, our word honored, our commit- 
ment believed?” 

Over and over again these special pleaders 
have asked: “Why are we in Vietnam?” 

If the Vietnam critics were listening to 
the President's speech, they heard the reason 
explained to them, But it seems doubtful 
that they were because, as he pointed out, 
they are deaf to all save the gloomy sounds 
made by themselves and their kind. 

However, the reason that this country has 
given the lives of more than 1,300 of its 
young men to defend Vietnam is a valid one, 
and the President stated it well. He said: 

“Were the Communist aggressors to win 
in Vietnam, they would know they can ac- 
complish through so-called wars of national 
liberation what they could not accomplish 
through naked aggression in Korea—or in- 
surgency in the Philippines, Greece, and 
Malaya—or the threat of aggression in Tur- 
key—or in a free election anywhere in the 
world,” 


[From the Dallas Times Herald, Feb. 9, 1966] 
A Two-DIMENSIONAL WAR 


The degree of mutual understanding ap- 
parently achieved between President Johnson 
and South Vietnamese Premier Ky at their 
amicable Hawaii conference is encouraging. 
The two leaders may still differ on emphasis 
in the anti-Communist war, but fertile areas 
of agreement also have been found, judging 
from official statements, for a positive, grass- 
roots program to aid the Vietnamese people 
and thereby win their support for the Ky 
government, 

The Saigon leadership still prefers to talk 
more of escalated military action than about 
the civilian reforms needed to win the ulti- 
mate struggle with the Vietcong at the in- 
dividual and village level. But Ky and his 
aids have shown encouraging cooperative- 
ness in Honolulu to President Johnson’s 
insistence that more emphasis be placed on 
improving the conditions in all areas as they 
become secured from rebel terror by military 
conquest, This undertaking will be even 
more difficult—and less dramatic—than suc- 
cessful combat “search and clear” operations. 
But realistically, it will be impossible eyer to 
win anything but a tenuous temporary hold 
on any portion of Vietnam but a handful 
of cities by military means alone. 

This is the paradox of the conflict: It can 
be lost through military weakness, but it 
cannot be won purely by military strength. 
The succession of Saigon governments domi- 
nated by military men have too long failed 
to face this reality of the dual struggle, and 
so have many American assistance strategists. 
Now, judging from President Johnson’s in- 
sistence in Hawaii, the largely one-sided 
battle will gain this needed second dimension. 

There can be no cause for overoptimism 
about the chances of quick success in the 
tedious task ahead in the villages. Similar 
efforts have been made before, with dismal 
results. But the critical situation demands 
a new and broader attempt, aimed at building 
model facilities for giving the backward, war- 
weary Vietnamese populace every reason to 
prefer Saigon leadership to Vietcong occupa- 
tion. Ample American aid and know-how, 
skillfully applied, could still work wonders. 

The United States has helped establish 
showcases of superior Western culture and 
living standards elsewhere, as in West Ber- 
lin—where the contrast with communism’s 
meager offerings was so painful the Reds had 
to wall in their people to keep them from 
flocking to it. Admittedly the job is more 
difficult in a remote agrarian Asian setting— 
but so is fighting a war. We must work as 
diligently at easing hardships and improv- 
ing the peasants’ lives as we have at formu- 
lating military strategy. At the technological 
level, the Vietcong can’t compete. We are 
not making fullest use of the best weapons 
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we have for winning over the people who are 
real pawns in this struggle—and keeping 
them “won.” 


PROPOSED CODE OF ETHICS FOR 
CONGRESS 


Mr. RESNICK. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend my 
remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RESNICK. Mr, Speaker, I rise 
with some hesitation and reluctance to 
discuss a matter that to me is both un- 
pleasant and embarrassing. Perhaps I 
am breaking an unwritten rule. But 
the issue is of such burning importance 
that I hope I will be forgiven if my 
words seem out of order or improper in 
any way. 

For the past few weeks I have been 
shocked to read a series of columns by 
Drew Pearson and Jack Anderson which 
have made serious charges against the 
alleged activities of a Member of the 
other body, and his alleged relationship 
with Julius Klein, a public relations 
man, lobbyist, and registered agent for 
Germany. 

What I found particularly painful in 
these columns was the nature of the 
charges made. It was not easy for me 
to read that a Member of the other 
body stood accused of carrying out as- 
signments for a registered foreign agent 
in behalf of a foreign government. 

In other words, these columns pur- 
port to show that a strange and unex- 
plained relationship existed—or still ex- 
ists—between these two men. 

One letter, which I found particularly 
offensive, was written by a Member of 
the other body to a member of the 
German Cabinet. It strongly suggested 
that Members of the Congress, both Re- 
publican and Democrat, endorsed Mr. 
Klein and habitually seek his advice. I 
considered this presumptuous statement 
an insult to me and many of my col- 
leagues, since it presumed to speak for 
me and was totally untrue. 

I found the stories related in these 
columns so hard to believe, as a matter 
of fact, that I telephoned Jack Ander- 
son and demanded to see evidence of 
these charges. Mr. Anderson invited 
me to his office to inspect his files. I 
sent a member of my staff to Mr. An- 
derson’s office. He was received cor- 
dially and given full cooperation. As a 
matter of fact, he spent over 3 hours 
going through Mr. Anderson’s files, 
which consisted of copies of correspond- 
ence, telegrams, and memos between the 
two men, as well as the reports of pri- 
vate investigators. My assistant saw all 
of the original material quoted in the 
columns, all of which he told me was 
unquestionable authentic. He also saw 
material which has not yet appeared in 
print, and which he assures me is even 
stronger and more sensational than 
what has already been printed in the 
newspapers. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not here to judge 
or condemn other people. But it seems 
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to me on the basis of what I have seen, 
and in the absence of refutations or 
denials by the parties concerned, that 
these newspaper accounts might indeed 
be true. And if they are, one cannot 
avoid speculating on their implications. 

The American people have had their 
faith shaken in the past. Only a few 
months ago Congress received a very bad 
press when armies of lobbyists invaded 
Capitol Hill to get sugar quotas for their 
clients. And, of course, before that there 
was the Bobby Baker scandal, which 
needs no further amplification from me. 
Over the years, influence peddling and 
conflicts of interest have always been un- 
welcome—but hardly unknown—intrud- 
ers in Washington. 

No one questions the right—rather, I 
should say the absolute duty—of a Con- 
gressman to fight for the legitimate in- 
terests of his home district and his con- 
stituents. That is one of the reasons we 
are here. But we must all be constantly 
aware of the dangers of developing too 
close a relationship with people or com- 
panies, and being drawn into the web of 
opportunity. 

These situations, and the suspicion and 
shame they bring to Congress, empha- 
size the need for a congressional code of 
ethics. The nature of the position of a 
Member of the Congress of the United 
States gives him virtually unlimited free- 
dom of action. He should not be left 
completely to his own judgment—be- 
cause judgment is elastic, and varies be- 
tween individuals. 

Once having established such a code, 
Congress must enforce it. Why should 
we wait until a newspaperman or some 
investigative agency blows the whistle. 

It is the responsibility of Congress to 
draw the line and define the boundaries 
of proper behavior for its Members. It 
has shirked this responsibility for too 
long. According to the present system, 
Congress avoids scrutinizing its Mem- 
bers’ activities too closely. The most 
flagrant violations of the public trust are 
overlooked, in strict accordance with 
traditional “club” rules. 

This is wrong. I would like to remind 
every one of my colleagues that none of 
us is an innocent bystander. When the 
mud flies, it gets all of us dirty. We all 
live in one House, under one roof, and 
we are judged collectively by the people. 

No one questions the fact that the 
overwhelming majority of the Members 
of the Congress of the United States are 
dedicated and highly principled people, 
motivated by the finest instincts. As a 
matter of fact, the same Jack Anderson 
devoted a full column last Sunday to a 
series of short profiles of a number of 
Congressmen who are scrupulous almost 
to a fault. 

A popular song proclaims, “Happiness 
is different things to different people.” I 
submit that ethical behavior is in the 
same category. With Congress setting a 
standard—and enforcing it with deter- 
mination—all of us will feel a little more 
comfortable knowing that we must all 
measure up to the very same standard of 
proper behavior. 

I firmly believe that the time of deci- 
sion has arrived for us to look deeply in- 
side ourselves, individually and as a 
body. Past and recent events have made 
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it clear that one Congressman’s ethical 
standard may not be quite exactly the 
same as another’s. And so, for the pro- 
tection of both of them, and for the Na- 
tion as a whole, I urgently request at this 
time that Congress give priority atten- 
tion to the establishment of a code of 
ethical behavior for the guidance of its 
Members. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to address the House 
for 1 minute and to revise and extend 
my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, while the 
battle for freedom continues in Vietnam, 
the United States and the Government 
of South Vietnam are making serious 
efforts to improve conditions in the ham- 
lets and villages. Too often, however, 
the good we have done—and are doing— 
in the field of community development is 
obscured by the smoke of the battle- 
field. 

It is about time we told the world 
more about the less visible war in South 
Vietnam. 

The Agency for International Develop- 
ment provides cement, steel, building ma- 
terials, equipment, food, books, and other 
needed materials. But just as important, 
it provides people—American specialists 
in community building. They go there 
of their own volition; they are staying 
of their own volition. Usually, the Viet- 
cong leave the AID technicians alone. 
They know that the villagers are ready 
and willing to protect their American 
friends and the the things they have 
built together. 

Few Americans can realize what it 
means to a village to receive help in 
digging a well or making a more efficient 
windmill. Few Americans know what it 
means to have the rice harvest doubled. 
Few Americans can know what fish from 
a newly stocked pond can mean to a 
Vietnamese family’s diet. 

Yes, AID is helping Vietnam's villagers 
build things a man will fight for. At the 
end of 1964, over 8,000 self-help projects 
had been completed and another 6,000 
were underway. In the first half of fiscal 
1965 alone, some 1,600 self-help projects 
had been approved and 500 completed, 
projects involving more than 80 different 
activities including construction of public 
meeting places, rice and fish drying plat- 
forms, classrooms, bridges, privies, road 
and bridge repair. 

The natural tendency is to think of 
community development programs in 
statistical terms but the real success of 
the program cannot be so measured. 
Its true value lies in the fact that by 
working together the people develop a 
community spirit. 

Participation in the selection and 
management of the project is spirited, 
the projects are often a source of pride, 
and the villagers begin to have a stake in 
their own future. Such involvement and 
identification can be a key factor in de- 
feating the Vietcong. 
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Community development programs, 
encouraged and supported by AID, are 
proving every day that freedom can de- 
liver what communism can only promise. 

Mr. Speaker, I salute the dedication 
of our AID employees in Vietnam and I 
call for quick approval of this request 
to enable them to continue their fine 
work. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. McCormack] 
may extend his remarks at this point in 
the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there. objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 24, Estonians everywhere cele- 
brate a landmark in the rich history of 
theirhomeland. On that day in 1918, 48 
years ago, the executive committee of 
the National Council of Estonia proudly 
proclaimed to the world that henceforth 
the Republic of Estonia would stand in 
the ranks of the free nations of the 
world. 

The road to independence had been a 
long one for the brave people of Estonia, 
filled with bitterness, death, and anguish. 
After the prize had been won, Estonians 
were forced to take up arms once more to 
defend their freedom. Bolshevists tried 
to establish their rule and push Estonia 
back into Russian tyranny. German 
volunteers, who aimed at reestablishing 
German supremacy, also had to be ex- 
pelled. Finally, in 1920, Russia signed 
a peace treaty with Estonia in which she 
“voluntarily and forever” renounced all 
claims to the territory and people of Es- 
tonia. The young republic was now free 
to settle down to an era of economic pro- 
ductivity and progressive government. 

Independence for Estonia ushered in a 
period of significant achievement in all 
phases of national life. Once independ- 
ence had been won, Estonians plunged 
fearlessly into tasks of economic, politi- 
cal, and socialreform. The new govern- 
ment immediately took over the large 
estates owned mostly by the nobility and 
distributed them to the men who had 
fought so bravely for independence and 
to many others who had never known 
the joy of owning their own land. Asa 
result of the land reform program, agri- 
cultural production expanded tremen- 
dously. 

On the political and social fronts, great 
progress was also made. A democratic 
constitution was adopted. Legislation 
was passed, requiring all children be- 
tween the ages of 7 and 14 to attend 
school. Nearly all citizens learned to 
read and write. Schools were built at 
an impressive rate. Estonia supported 
professional and technical schools that 
trained lawyers, doctors, dentists, engi- 
neers, artists, and musicians. An 8-hour 
day was introduced. 

Music, art, and cultural pursuits of all 
kinds flourished as Estonians enjoyed the 
blessing of freedom without fear of gov- 
ernment reprisal. ‘The number and 
scope of newspapers grew considerably. 
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In 1939 Estonia boasted 15 daily news- 
papers. Freedom of religion was com- 
plete, and the ‘various religious denomi- 
nations were able to conduct their af- 
fairs as they chose. 

For 22 years the noble Estonian peo- 
ple worked to establish a strong and in- 
dependent state, only to witness sorrow- 
fully the end of independence with the 
coming of the terrible Second World 
War. In 1940, the Russians brutally 
occupied Estonia and staged fake elec- 
tions, which made Estonia a part of the 
Soviet Union. In the first 12 months of 
Soviet occupation more than 60,000 Es- 
tonians of all ages and classes, or about 
5 percent of her total population, were 
either killed or deported. On the night 
of June 13-14, 1941, alone, more than 10,- 
000 were removed from their homeland 
forever. 

German rule supplanted Russian dom- 
ination from 1941 until 1944, when the 
Soviet Union again tyrannized the little 
land. With the return of Russian rule, 
numerous arrests were made, many 
Estonians were put to death, and thou- 
sands were deported to Russian labor 
camps. Peasant farms which had been 
so proudly and carefully tended, were 
brought into collectives. Industries 
were nationalized. Religion was dis- 
couraged. Education was changed to 
conform to Russian ideas. Russians re- 
placed the majority of Estonians in 
places of authority in the Government. 
Estonians were again subjected to the 
horror and indignity of deportation. In 
1945 and 1946 about 20,000 Estonians 
were deported. The third large deporta- 
tion occurred in 1949 when about 40,000 
persons, mostly farmers who had re- 
sisted collectivization, were wrenched 
forever from their homes and families. 

Estonians have suffered greatly under 
Russian tyranny. Yet through all the 
long years of hardship and oppression 
the people of Estonia have carefully pre- 
served their own language, ancient folk- 
lore, way of life, and their indomitable 
will to be free. They have never relin- 
quished the fervent hope that someday 
their freedom will be restored. 

We who enjoy the blessings of liberty 
reaffirm on this glorious Estonian inde- 
pendence day that we will never cease 
our efforts to bring freedom to all men 
everywhere. We thus observe today both 
a glorious event in the life of Estonia 
and a renewal of our own sense of duty 
toward all captive peoples. With this 
in mind, it is a happy privilege for me 
to extend warmest best wishes to my 
many friends of Estonian descent in my 
own Ninth District of Massachusetts, in 
the United States, and throughout the 
world on their independence day. 

Congratulations to a great people. 


WATER MANAGEMENT—ITS 
MEANING 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
at this point in the Recor and include 
extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, a very 
frank and elucidating discussion on 
water management was presented to the 
National Water Conference in Washing- 
ton last December 9, by John E. Kinney, 
a sanitary engineering consultant from 
Ann Arbor, Mich. It merits wide circu- 
lation, particularly among Federal, 
State, and local government officials. 

Mr. Kinney is convinced, and I think 
properly so, that lack of understanding 
and professional competency—in com- 
pany with bureaucratic ambition—are 
preventing or at least delaying develop- 
ment of solutions to our water problems. 
He contends that the water famine is 
more a famine in knowledge and ideas 
than in water. 

Candid criticism of this nature is re- 
freshing and instructive. While voicing 
his objections to the overall approaches 
to water problems, Mr, Kinney is quick 
to cite instances where proper leadership 
is accomplishing sound water manage- 
ment. He credits the Ohio River Sani- 
tation Commission for its progress in 
pollution control, and Governor Rocke- 
feller is commended for his New York 
State program because “he substituted 
facts for platitudes, understanding for 
regulations, and technical assistance for 
public indictments.” 

If, as it now appears, industry and 
the general public are going to give the 
Rockefeller program the support and 
cooperation that it merits, New York’s 
discouraging outlook for water supply 
will be reversed in a relatively short 
time. The ORSANCO record is a case 
history in effective pollution reduction. 

When eight States joined in 1948 
to form a compact—ORSANCO—ap- 
proved by Congress to pool their re- 
sources and police powers for control 
of interstate water pollution on the Ohio 
and its tributaries, more than 99 percent 
of the population along the thousand 
miles of river discharged raw sewage and 
a variety of industries poured volumes of 
dregs and waste into the once-clear 
waters. Today treatment plants are in 
operation or under construction for 94 
percent of the valley’s sewage, and 90 
percent of the 1,730 industrial plants 
along the waterways have installed fa- 
cilities that meet ORSANCO's basic- 
control requirements, 

ORSANCO has come a long way, but 
its members will not be satisfied with a 
job that is only partly finished. There 
can never be a letup along a waterway 
where population continues to rise and 
more and more generating, processing, 
and manufacturing plants are located. 
The major lesson to be learned from 
ORSANCO is that it was not formulated 
upon the selfish interests of a single 
community or State, nor was it conceived 
in an atmosphere of panic that empha- 
sizes immediate needs without thought 
of long-range planning. The attack on 
Lake Erie pollution has been slow in 
coming, but the program now underway 
will be successful if all the affected 
States—and Canadian Provinces as 
well—join together in the same spirit 
and with the same vigor that has been 
the history of ORSANCO. 

America can lick the water problem, 
but it is going to take a heap of under- 
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standing, determination, and money. 
Pollution abatement alone is not enough. 
Water must be used efficiently, recycling 
of industrial water for reuse is an im- 
portant factor; and converting brackish 
and ocean waters to fresh water is 
mandatory. There are still dams and 
reservoirs to be built, but, as Mr. Kin- 
ney points out, their desirability and 
serviceability must be determined by 
accurate statistics and not by political 
expediency. 

Mr. Speaker, with the unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues, I should like to 
have the Kinney address printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. It follows: 

WATER MANAGEMENT—ITS MEANING 
(By John E. Kinney) 


The Peanuts comic strip by Schulz pro- 
vides a course in psychology and a means of 
assessing the forces in water management. 
If you follow Charlie Brown’s daily entangle- 
ments with human nature, the observation 
that viewpoint makes the difference will ade- 
quately explain why we have platitudes on 
water management but no common under- 
standing as to its meaning. 

Those who appraise the tactics of Lucy, 
his principal adversary, have an intimate un- 
derstanding of why the importance of water 
management is not sufficient justification for 
a common resolution of its meaning. 

When Charlie Brown attempts to ration- 
alize some action or hope, he soon learns he 
stands alone. If he attempts to convince 
Lucy, the results can be nearly fatal. Her 
classic remark, after bowling him over— 
“I had to hit him. He was beginning to 
make sense”—offers the essence of the ra- 
tionale and reaction by many who have is- 
sued ultimatums based on preconceived 
ideas or desires. 

If Charlie Brown attempts to seek support 
from Linus, there is promise but no action. 
Linus, the epitome of insecurity, can be 
easily dissuaded by Lucy with an admoni- 
tion such as: Don't burn all your bridges 
behind you.” 

Enlisting the support of Sally or Violet is 
even more hopeless. The cause may be seri- 
ous but it can’t, in any measure, match the 
importance of hair styling, clothes or any 
other item of similar personal concern. And 
Schroder, his life is dedicated to Beethoven. 

Even Snoopy, the dog, lets Charlie know 
there is a responsibility for the master to 
feed the subject but this responsibility 
should not be confused with any assumed 
authority to command respect or action. 

Our protagonists in water management 
can be categorized into these counterparts 
in the Peanuts comic strip. The word pro- 
tagonist is used advisedly. The heat of dis- 
sention, the incompatability of objectives 
and the stridently voiced demands support 
no other. 

SCOPES OF MANAGEMENT 

The trend continues to let today’s ex- 
pediency control rather than anticipate to- 
morrow’s needs. For example, the glamour 
of the big dam with the scenery of the lake 
it creates is more appealing than the im- 
portance of the land flooded or the avail- 
ability of water from below the surface of 
the earth. 

Yet there is a reserve in water supply not 
far below land surface which, according to 
Geological Survey estimates, is some 34 times 
the annual runoff of all the rivers in the 
Nation. There is probably an equal volume 
in deep ground storage. Our underground 
water supplies exceed in volume those in 
our lakes and reservoirs. This should be a 
sobering and reassuring factor but it gets 
little attention. Rather than manage sur- 
face and underground waters jointly, we rely 
on one or the other. Our much-publicized 
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water famine is more a famine in knowledge 
and ideas than in water. 

The limitations in adequately defining wa- 
ter management are evident in other actions. 
In some areas transfer of water from one 
drainage basin to another is not acceptable, 
éven when it could pay long-term benefits. 
Other areas rely solely on imported water 
and, under one pretext or another, make no 
effort to utilize or reuse waters within the 
area. 

And if that is not sufficient cause for con- 
fusion, some believe that treating waste wa- 
ters so as to make them as clean as possible 
will solve our dilemmas. Others, meanwhile, 
with more understanding, are arguing for a 
classification of waters, just as land use is 
classified. These persons argue that all uses 
should be provided for in every area but not 
necessarily all in the same water. 

There are also controversies over present 
and future uses. The present economic im- 
portance of the water resource to our way of 
life can be argued as all important, or lightly 
dismissed with the nebuolus inanity that 
water is so important to our future continued 
existence, economics cannot be a limiting 
consideration, Í 

Through all this three things are apparent: 

1, Water development (so-called water 
management) in this country has been char- 
acterized by short-term solutions without the 
knowledge, understanding, or data which 
would allow decisions to be made with more 
logic and a better insight into the results of 
choices open to us, 

2. The details can be all important. The 
picture of a sewer outfall or a low reservoir 
is more important than the corrective pro- 
gram underway. 

3. Specific areas of self-interest have nur- 
tured. a public concept of perennial water 
shortages and gross pollution. This is being 
exploited for political vote-getting purposes, 
It has also led to a tendency for some in high 
positions in Government to grasp for author- 
ity and funds, not for purposes of protection 
of society, but for organizational and profes- 
sional power and aggrandizement of self or 
agency. 

PERSONAL MEANING OF MANAGEMENT 


Going back to the Peanuts comic strip pro- 
vides a method to depict a very large segment 
of the public. Represented by Linus, they 
consider water adequately managed as long 
as they reap the benefits and do not feel the 
fury. For most this means no flood damage, 
and, more importantly, when they turn on 
the faucet the water flows clean and safe to 
drink. 

Their thoughts encompass no more than 
that until they read articles on droughts or 
on polluted beaches. At such times the neg- 
ative controls; they perceive the lack of 
management. 

For these people the only remedy neces- 
sary is a dam, a strong law, or a Federal sub- 
sidy. But whatever remedy is adopted, it 
must be now. 

Real panic sets in if this soul of insecurity 
should be told that the water may stop flow- 
ing from his faucet by the year 2010, or that 
the lakes are dying. To forestall such hor- 
rendous possibilities, he will gladly endorse 
any project advertised as a guaranteed solu- 
tion. This endorsement doesn't require a 
check on the accuracy or immediacy of the 
crisis. Nor does it await any independent, 
technically competent evaluation of the real 
value of the proposed cure. 

“Dying Lake Erie” has excited many wakes. 
The disturbed individuals attending the de- 
mise of this body of water have neglected to 
learn that the best-educated estimates of the 
actual time of the death is some 10,000 years 
from now. The more immediate problems of 
education, slums, and delinquency are either 
of less importance or too much of a challenge 
for those who emotionally demand action 
now to save Lake Erle. 
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In an emotional pitch before the “United 
Action for Clear Water” conference called by 
the United Auto Workers in Detroit on No- 
vember 6, a representative from HEW told 
the union members that the lifeblood of jobs 
in the steel, chemical and paper industries 
is water; that Lake Erie is rapidly dying— 
“filling in with algae and solids’—and with 
its death there goes their jobs. The fear of 
loss of jobs with loss of income is real. The 
threat worked. The audience wanted action 
to force the industries to stop polluting the 
water now—to stop destroying the lake which 
is providing the water for their jobs. One 
wonders why the industries don’t appreciate 
that pollution will close down their mills. 

I have yet to hear any audience discussing 
juvenile delinquency, attacks on women, or 
substandard education reach the emotional 
pitch generated at meetings demanding ac- 
tion to save Lake Erie. Our sense of values 
at times is most questionable. 


AN EXAMPLE OF ACTION 


If you were to investigate your home area 
activities carried on under the guise of water 
management, the confusion of agencies in- 
volved would be a revelation. The blinders 
worn by those promoting progress at any cost 
might not be readily apparent but with time 
would be evident. 

As an example, consider the proposal now 
underway to place a reservoir on a creek up- 
stream from Ann Arbor, Mich., in the Huron 
River basin. This reservoir is touted to the 
public as providing flood control, low flow 
augmentation, water supply, recreation and 
habitat for fish and wildlife. Since every- 
one is promised a benefit, the public appeal 
is terrific. 

Ann Arbor’s future water needs could be 
supplied by simply connecting to the Metro- 
politan Detroit authority, but developing 
further surface supplies seemed more desir- 
able to some. To get a study at no cost as 
well as a vehicle to invite Federal funds for 
construction, the assistance of the Corps of 
Engineers was solicited by a basin promoting 
committee. 

Since the Corps is limited to projects 
which have flood control benefits, some jus- 
tification had to be devised. If the lower 
river channel is not widened as much as 
planned, and if the optimistic population 
forecasts are accurate for the year 2000, then 
it was estimated that a possible flood dam- 
age of $145,000 a year might then be realized 
in the lower river. The door was opened for 
a “free” study. 

Ann Arbor has secondary treatment of 
sewage. The Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare report estimated a need of 
four times their reported present low flow 
in the river by the year 2015 to provide high 
dissolved oxygen downstream from the treat- 
ment plant. 

However, it seems HEW used data con- 
sidered in error and the low flow is now said 
to be three times that reported. The Corps 
of Engineers is assuming no responsibility 
for determining the accuracy of measure- 
ments. So far HEW has not agreed to revise 
its report. The flow augmentation benefits 
are as subject to criticism as are the flood 
benefits. 

Only one of six possible sites has been pro- 
moted. The site covers some 14,000 acres of 
the most fertile agricultural land in the 
basin. The natural flatness of the land will 
result in only 1,500 acres with water more 
than 9 feet deep. Over 6,000 acres will have 
less than 2 feet of water. 

Some of the less desirable features are 
glossed over. Because this creek drains 
fertile farmland, the algae now in farm 
ponds will bloom in abundance in the shal- 
low water. As the water level drops the 
algae will die and the city water supply can 
expect continuous taste and odor problems, 
such as it now experiences in spring and 
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fall. The mudflats will provide excellent 
mosquito breeding. i 

Of greater significance, however, is the 
limitation on the Corps of Engineers which 
orients all considerations toward flood con- 
trol benefits. This bias does not allow a 
total and impartial assessment of the area's 
economic and social needs. 

Regardless of the term “multipurpose,” 
incompatible purposes such as low flow aug- 
mentation and recreation cannot be best 
served by the same reservoir.. In a given area 
several single-purpose reservoirs could be 
vastly more effective. Yet, the Corps of 
Engineers mission denies this possibility. 
And, in addition, the value of land as a 
resource must be considered as of comparable 
significance in satisfying future area needs. 
Evaluating land in terms of today’s markets, 
and water in terms of value 100 years hence, 
is less than reasonable. 

Objection by the farmers to the loss of 
their land is considered as selfish by many 
concerned solely with the dire forecasts of 
future water shortages. However, we can- 
not continue to dismiss alternatives to basin 
needs simply because groups employ the 
tactics of Lucy and either dominate decision 
or destroy objection by scornful comment, 


WHAT IS THE MEANING OF WATER 
MANAGEMENT? 


At present there are platitudes and sound 
scientific generalizations espoused by pro- 
fessional and student. But, among the pub- 
lic, water management is simply defined by 
each person as satisfying or promising to 
satisfy his personal wants. So long as there 
is the promise, there is no demand to ascer- 
tain facts or evaluate projections on alterna- 
tives. Education has provided tools for en- 
hancing our scale of living but it has failed 
miserably in enhancing the ability of the 
individual to think objectively. 

If Charlie Brown were to look at the his- 
tory of the ancients who used water in ex- 
pertly designed structures but perished be- 
cause they did not use water and land 
wisely, and if Charlie were then to study 
in detail the manner in which we Americans 
are also building expertly designed structures 
but not using our water and land wisely, 
his conclusion undoubtedly would be that, 
regardless of how sincere or how well in- 
tentioned unbridled enthusiasm may be, 
it is no substitute for competency. Charlie 
would express it quite simply: “Good grief.” 


WHAT IS NEEDED FOR WATER MANAGEMENT 


Our ever-increasing pandemonium con- 
tinues because we lack competent leadership 
and argue over ill-defined goals. This situa- 
tion could be corrected: 

If the principal task of scientific water re- 
sources investigations is kept separate from 
the equally important functions of law en- 
forcement, regulation, and capital construc- 
tion; 

If the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment accepts the responsibility of establish- 
ing a more reasonable balance in the budget 
among the varicus needs for research, in- 
vestigation, and construction; 

If the Bureau of the Budget would learn 
how the costly “comprehensive planning” by 
HEW and the Corps of Engineers is being 
deliberately bypassed by HEW in order to 
establish precedent and authority, under the 
guise of pollution control, before the com- 
prehensive surveys are concluded; 

If the technically competent assert pro- 
fessional status by assuming responsibility 
for recommendations in difficult decisions; 
and 

If. political and technical leaders define 
specific goals and guidelines rather than con- 
tinue the fallacy that a continuing progres- 
sion of ever-stronger laws with increased ap- 
propriations can substitute for competency. 

Leadership in accomplishing water man- 
agement is possible. ORSANCO (the Ohio 
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River Valley Water Sanitation Commission) 
has shown how the pollution control aspects 
can be attained. And now Gov. Nelson Rock- 
efeller has taken the cry out of crisis in 
New York State. In lieu of denunciation 
of deplorable conditions, he directed atten- 
tion to specific goals. He outlined a 6-year 
program to cost $1 billion, and the people 
bought it. Governor Rockefeller substituted 
facts for platitudes, understanding for regu- 
lations, and technical assistance for public 
indictments. While he promised to attempt 
to get Federal moneys, he induced the peo- 
ple to use their own money and get started. 

History will separate the leaders from the 
haranguers. The means is simple and has 
stood the test of time. Fanciful inventions 
and distortions of fact, whether deliberate or 
not, give glory which is soon exhausted “for 
the mind can repose only on the stability of 
truth.” 

And that goes for management of water, 
too. We need less “Good grief” and more 
“Let's play ball.“ We need fewer Lucys and 
more Charlie Browns. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM 


Mr. LAIRD. - Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to address the House for 
1 minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAIRD. Mr. Speaker, I take this 
time to inquire of the distinguished ma- 
jority leader what is the program for the 
remainder of this week and for next 
week. 

Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, will the 
distinguished gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAIRD. I am happy to yield to 
the distinguished majority leader. 

Mr. ALBERT. In response to the in- 
quiry of the gentleman, this concludes 
our legislative business for this week, and 
it will be our purpose, after announce- 
ment of the program, to ask to go over to 
next week. 

The program for next week is as fol- 
lows: 

Monday is District day. There are no 
bills. But Monday is being set aside 
for eulogies for our late beloved col- 
league, Albert Thomas, of Texas. 

Tuesday is Private Calendar day, and 
there will be considered H.R. 12889, the 
supplemental defense authorization bill, 
under an open rule with 3 hours of de- 
bate, waiving points of order. 

For Wednesday and the remainder of 
the week there will be considered: 

S. 1666, to provide for additional cir- 
cuit and district judges, and for other 
purposes, under an open rule with 1 hour 
of debate. 

H.R. 9963, the Alaska Centennial of 
1967, under an open rule, with 2 hours 
of debate. 

H.R. 12322, the Cotton Research and 
Promotion Act. 

This announcement is made subject 
to the usual reservation that conference 
reports may be brought up at any time 
and that any further program may be 
announced later. 


ADJOURNMENT OVER 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that when the House 
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adjourns today it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


DISPENSING WITH CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 


Mr. ALBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent that business in or- 
der under the Calendar Wednesday rule 
may be dispensed with on Wednesday 
next. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to 
the request of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa? 

There was no objection. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. DERWINSKI] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and inelude extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to call the attention of Members 
of the House today to the 48th anni- 
versary of Estonian Independence Day. 
Unfortunately, the brave people of Es- 
tonia are now among the captive peoples 
of communism, and this great day in 
their history cannot be celebrated in 
their homeland because of the tyranny of 
their Red rulers. 

We must rededicate ourselves, there- 
fore, on this great historic day for the 
Estonians, to continued efforts to see 
that freedom is restored to these proud 
people and all the other captives of 
communism. 

The Estonians proclaimed their inde- 
pendence after the tsarist government 
fell and from 1918 until 1940, when their 
country fell to the Communist forces, 
they enjoyed a period of freedom and 
progress. 

We must not only commemorate his- 
toric national days such as Estonian 
Independence Day, Mr. Speaker, but 
we must take practical steps to indicate 
our interest in the restoration of free- 
dom to the captive peoples of commu- 
nism. One such practical move would 
be the establishment of a Special House 
Committee on Captive Nations, an ac- 
tion which I have repeatedly urged the 
House to take. 

I also think the Voice of America 
should provide lengthier and more ef- 
fective broadcasts to pierce the wall of 
Communist propaganda and deliver the 
truth to the people of Estonia. In re- 
cent years, Mr. Speaker, the Voice of 
America has been cutting back both its 
hours of broadcast in the Estonian lan- 
guage and in the nature of these broad- 
casts. The Voice of America gives 
straight news only and is fearful of of- 
fending the Soviet Union under the pol- 
icy of the present administration. I be- 
lieve the Estonian people deserve the 
truth, and the Voice of America should 
be a vehicle for delivering it to them to 
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counteract the brainwashing of con- 
stant propaganda from their tyrannical 
Moscow oppressors. 


THE 20TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT OF 1946 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. TALCOTT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
RECORD and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, last 
night I attended a dinner at the Wash- 
ington Hilton Hotel commemorating the 
20th anniversary of the Employment Act 
of 1946.. In our Capital City of Wash- 
ington, D.C., unemployment of unskilled 
persons is as high as any other place in 
the United States. Welfare costs are 
enormous in Washington, D.C. 

Nevertheless, every single waiter and 
busboy who served the guests at this cele- 
bration of the Employment Act was im- 
ported from Europe. Each imported 
worker takes a good job from some un- 
employed U.S. citizen. 

Each waiter last night was recruited 
by the hotel from throughout Europe. 
Each waiter last night was cleared by the 
Department of Labor under Public Law 
414. 

We heard messages from three Presi- 
dents telling how great and effective the 
Employment Act has been. President 
Johnson reported how good the employ- 
ment conditions are in the United States 
today—but he did not mention the hotel 
and restaurant industry in our large 
cities. 

Where is the Federal Government, 
where are the District officials, where are 
the labor unions, where are the poverty 
workers who sit by idly and unconcern- 
edly, permitting thousands of workers 
from Europe to be imported to work in 
hotels and restaurants in Washington, 
and other U.S. cities, taking jobs from 
U.S. citizens who are unemployed, and 
on the welfare and relief rolls. 

Cannot our local unemployed citizens 
be trained for these jobs more effectively, 
and more profitably, than recruiting and 
importing foreign workers? 

This incongruous situation may be too 
practical and mundane for consideration 
in the intellectual atmosphere of the 
symposium held in conjunction with the 
20th anniversary of the Employment Act 
of 1946. 

But how can governmental officials, 
labor union bosses, and unemployed 
workers continuously ignore the importa- 
tion of one kind of labor force—and per- 
mit able-bodied U.S. citizens to remain 
and to atrophy on the welfare rolls? 

Perhaps the hotel industry in Wash- 
ington, D.C., cannot afford to pay wages 
high enough to attract a domestic labor 
force. Perhaps the hotel industry can- 
not afford losses. Perhaps labor union 
officials in the hotel industry lack the 
courage of the labor union officials work- 
ing in the agricultural industry. Perhaps 
the Department of Labor is more in- 
terested in the hotel industry than in the 
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agricultural industry. Perhaps the pov- 
erty program cannot train hotel and 
restaurant workers. 

Also, Mr. Speaker, how can we permit 
the permanent importation of foreign 
hotel and restaurant workers when many 
unemployed U.S. workers eagerly seek 
these good and desirable jobs and, at the 
same time, deny growers of vegetable 
row crops any opportunity to import 
workers even temporarily to avoid crop 
losses at peak harvest times when few 
domestic workers desire farmwork at all? 

I would like an explanation of this 
seeming paradox—from the Department 
of Labor, the administration, a labor 
union official, or from the Washington, 
D.C., Welfare Department. I suspect 
that any factual explanation would be 
embarrassing to every group and agency 
involved. I do not, therefore, expect an 
explanation. But refusal to explain does 
not make the situation correct or 
tolerable. 


BIG GOVERNMENT—FRIEND OR 
FOE? 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. YOUNGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Roger A. Freeman, senior staff member 
of the Hoover Institution on War, Rev- 
olution, and Peace, at Stanford Univer- 
sity, delivered an address on January 9 
before the San Diego Open Forum, en- 
titled “Big Government—Friend or 
Foe?” 

Mr. Freeman has developed some very 
thought-provoking suggestions which I 
am sure will be of interest to all of the 
readers of the Recor interested in Gov- 
ernment. 

His address follows: 

Bic GOVERNMENT—FRIEND OR FOE? 

(By Roger A. Freeman, senior staff member, 
the Hoover Institution on War, Revolution, 
and Peace, Stanford University, San Diego 
Open Forum, January 9, 1966) 

“DAS LIED VON DER GLOCKE 

“Wohltaetig ist des Feuer’s Macht 

Wenn sie der Mensch bezaehmt, bewacht, 
Und was er bildet, was er schafft, 
Das dankt er dieser Himmelskraft; 
Doch furchtbar wird die Himmelskraft 
Wenn sie der Fessel sich entrafft, 
Einhertritt auf der eignen Spur, 
Die freie Tochter der Natur. 
Wehe, wenn sie losgelassen. 
—*“FRIEDRICH VON SCHILLER.” 
[Translation] 

“THE SONG OF THE BELL 

“Beneficent the might of flame, 

When tis by man watch’d o'er, made tame; 
For to this heav’nly power he owes 

All his creative genius knows; 

Yet terrible that power will be, 

When from its fetters it breaks free, 

Treads its own path with passion wild, 

As nature's free and reckless child. 

Woe, if it casts off its chains.” 


In the year 1965 the American people en- 
joyed—more or less—$675 billion economy 
and a $210 billion government, While all 
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Americans, from right to left, like a steady 
and rapid increase in national income and 
product, they are less than unanimous in 
their feelings about the expansion of govern- 
ment. Some believe that government has 
grown too fast, become too big, and should 
be cut down to size. Others are just as con- 
vinced that government is not doing nearly 
all it ought to, that it is being starved and 
should be enlarged. A third group’s argu- 
ment is not so much with the size of govern- 
ment itself but with what it does and how 
it does it. So, it seems to come down largely 
to a question of what government should be 
doing—or leave alone. 

Governments, the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence proclaims, are instituted among 
men to secure certain unalienable rights 
among which are life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. It goes on to say that 
whenever government becomes destructive of 
those ends, the people have the right to alter 
or abolish it, 

Nobody—or almost nobody—has argued 
that government in the United States has 
become so destructive that it ought to be 
abolished. But many observers are critical 
of the course set by government and would 
alter its direction if they could. Some ques- 
tion defense and foreign policies and hold 
that our national security, present and fu- 
ture, is in jeopardy, that it is less well pro- 
tected from potential aggression than it need 
be or should be. 

Others contend that government's domes- 
tic activities have not helped to secure and 
widen the liberty and pursuit of happiness of 
its citizens. Government, they say, is of 
course doing many things without which a 
civilized society could not exist. But its 
tendency to extend the range and intensity 
of its functions and to penetrate deeply into 
affairs which used to be regarded as being in 
the private sphere, narrows and endangers 
individual freedom, That, they hold, is the 
very nature of government. “Liberty has 
never come from the government,” Woodrow 
Wilson wrote, reminding us that “the history 
of liberty is the history of limitations on 
governmental powers, not the increase of 
it.” 

Thomas Jefferson, in his later years, look- 
ing back over the experiences of his long 
life, concluded that “the natural progress is 
for liberty to yield and for government to 
gain ground.” Just 15 years ago a freshman 
Massachusetts Congressman wrote: 

“The scarlet thread running through the 
thoughts and actions of people all over the 
world is the delegation of great problems to 
the all-absorbing Leviathan—the state. * * + 
Every time that we try to lift a problem to 
the government we are sacrificing the liber- 
ties of the people.” 

That young Congressman's name was John 
Fitzgerald Kennedy. 

Throughout recorded history men who 
fought for liberty fought against a govern- 
ment. At times, of course, they warred 
against a foreign ruler. But more often they 
battled a domestic government they deemed 
to be tyrannical. The observance of demo- 
cratic procedures, many Americans believe, 
assures us of the preservation of liberty and 
eliminates any possibility of tyranny. But 
the holding of elections, even if honest and 
free, does not protect a minority against 
oppression by a majority. Nor does it safe- 
guard a majority against a chief executive 
who commands the power and skill to bend 
or beat legislators, communities, local offi- 
cials, civic, and business leaders into submis- 
sion. All member countries of the United 
Nations maintain some symbols of democracy 
although in many or most of them the people 
have little power over the conduct of their 
government. 

When a government tightens the rules un- 
der which its residents must live and limits 
their freedom of action, it always does so in 
the name of the people and for their pre- 
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sumed benefit. It may retain established 
rituals and honored traditions by which it 
stakes out a seemingly respectable claim to 
legitimacy. Hitler, Mussolini, and Stalin 
claimed to be governing in the long-range 
interest and for the good of their citizens, 
many of whom (and at times a majority of 
whom) believed, at least temporarily, that 
it was all done for their own “liberty and 
pursuit of happiness.“ Almost 40 years ago 
Mr. Justice Brandeis, one of the leading lib- 
erals of his day, warned: 

“Experience should teach us to be most on 
our guard to protect liberty when the gov- 
ernment’s purposes are beneficent. Men 
born to freedom are naturally alert to repel 
invasion of their liberty by evilminded rul- 
ers. The greatest dangers to liberty lurk in 
insidious encroachment by men of zeal, well 
meaning but without understanding (Olm- 
stead v. United States, 277 U.S. 478). 

If we define freedom as the ability of the 
individual to make meaningful choices. be- 
tween known alternatives, then it follows 
that the extent of his freedom depends on 
the range of decisions which he can make 
for himself and his family or which are 
being made for him. The larger a share 
of his product or resources government 
takes from him and spends for him, the less 
he can allocate to his manifold needs and 
wants—for housing, education, health, sup- 
port of aged parents, etc.—according to his 
own judgment, desire or preference. Even 
if his freedom of action is not explicitly cir- 
cumscribed, the economic penalty for 
exercising it—such as preferring a nongov- 
ernmental to a governmental “free” service— 
becomes prohibitive. And as a central gov- 
ernment enforces uniformity in all local 
areas throughout its realm, it destroys its 
citizens’ freedom of choice. 

This seems to suggest that the basic issue 
is the size of taxing and public spending 
and that the extent of individual liberty can 
be measured by the percentage of the na- 
tional income or product which is channeled 
through government, An often repeated 
definition of the difference between a liberal 
and a conservative is that the liberal wants 
government to spend more and the conserva- 
tive wants it to spend less There is just 
enough truth in this oversimplification to 
make it plausible and widely accepted. But 
it misses some crucial points and does not 
aid understanding. 

Conservatives and liberals alike recognize 
that in the second half of the 20th century 
the government of an industrial nation, and 
a world leader at that, must be big govern- 
ment, What divides liberals and conserva- 
tives is not so much their views on the 
necessary or desirable magnitude of public 
spending as a conflict on the needs and 
means of government. 

I am not at all certain that at this point 
in history public expenditures in the United 
States would be much lower, if any, if con- 
servatives set public policy rather than 
liberals. But I am sure that part of the 
funds would be allocated to other purposes 
than now, that the money would be spent in 
a different manner, that taxes to foot the bill 
would be differently structured, and that 
responsibility and decisionmaking power 
among levels of government would be signifi- 
cantly changed. 

IS GOVERNMENT GROWING? 

Before discussing the major ideological and 
policy issues I need to clarify some questions 
of fact. Conservatives have tended to show 
in their presentations that public spending 
has grown disproportionately fast in recent 


1I am using the terms “liberal” and con- 
servative” in the sense in which they have 
come to be generally understood in the 
United States although this is a perversion 
of their original and true meaning and dif- 
fers from their use abroad. 
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years and decades. But reports by liberals 
commonly reveal no extraordinary expansion. 
They say, or seem to be saying, that Govern- 
ment is not really growing when facts and 
figures are expressed in meaningful terms. 
Both sides back up their claims with the 
ceremonial impressiveness of research and 
statistical tables. Much as I hate to become 
inyolved in statistical arguments which are 
hard to unravel and explain, I cannot avoid 
dealing with this disagreement on the his- 
torical record. 

Slightly over a year ago in a speech to the 
Committee for Economic Development Presi- 
dent Johnson said: 

“Total Federal spending in 1965 will be 
the lowest in 14 years in terms of our gross 
national product.. * There are fewer 
Federal employees now than there were a 
year ago when I took office.” 

In his January 1965 budget message Mr. 
Johnson offered this comment: 

“We have good reason to expect that Gov- 
ernment expenditures in the years ahead will 
grow more slowly than the gross national 
product, so that the ratio of Federal spending 
to our total output will continue to de- 
cline * * * had Federal civilian employment 
kept its 1955 relationship to population, Fed- 
eral employees would have totaled 2,747,000 
on June 30, 1964, more than 275,000 above 
the actual number as of that date.” 

The conclusion from this is clear: Federal 
spending grows at a slower pace than the 
national product, Federal employment more 
slowly than population. That parallels the 
impression which a number of books and 
articles by liberal economists aim to give us. 

Let us first talk about the size of govern- 
mental employment which has been a sensi- 
tive subject ever since the famous charge in 
the Declaration of Independence; 

“He has * * * sent hither swarms of offi- 
cers to harass our people; and eat out their 
substance.” 

Over the past 10 years Federal civilian 
employment grew 6 percent which is one- 
third of the rate of the simultaneous increase 
in the U.S. population of 18 percent. This 
seems to reverse a long-range historical 
trend: In the first half of this century the 
U.S. population doubled while Federal em- 
ployment multiplied tenfold. 

But, as so often, the total hides some sig- 
nificant facts: 

Between 1955 and 1965 employment in the 
Defense Department declined by 13 percent, 
in the Post Office Department climbed 16 
percent (almost parallel to population) and 
in the rest of the executive establishment 
jumped 31 percent. In other words, a sharp 
and disproportionate increase of Federal em- 
ployment in domestic fields was partially 
offset by a cutback in defense. Moreover, 
the rise in Federal employment was kept 
down by delegating the field administration 
of most of the new and expanded Federal 
programs to State and local governments. 
Thus, the added employees were statistically 
classified as State and local, although they 
carry out programs enacted by Congress, 
work under orders from Washington agencies, 
and are at least in part paid from Federal 
funds. 

Total governmental employment (Federal- 
State-local) jumped 46 percent over the past 
10 years while U.S. population grew 18 per- 
cent, private employment 16 percent. In 
1955 there was one person on the public pay- 
roll for every 8.1 in private employment, by 
1965 the ratio was down to 1:6.2, and still 
falling. 

Now let us look at the spending picture. 
The final fiscal data for 1965 are not yet 
available, but I am certain that when the 
new budget documents are released, in about 
2 weeks, they will show that total Federal 
spending in 1965 (the cash-consolidated 
budget, not the administrative budget which 
omits about one-fourth of all Federal spend- 
ing) as a percentage of gross national prod- 
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uct was not the lowest in 14 years, as Presi- 
dent Johnson predicted it would. They will, 
however, disclose a remarkable record of sta- 
bility in Federal spending in proportion to 
national product: Federal expenditures grew 
73.5 percent over the past 10 years, gross 
national product 71.1 percent. This seems 
to confirm the statement that Government 
is not growing more rapidly than the national 
economy. 

But we find a parallel here to what we dis- 
covered in Federal employment: Outlays for 
national defense increased 24 percent—barely 
ahead of the intervening rise in prices—and 
if we add space research and technology and 
international affairs to arrive at a total that 
we might call national security, they went up 
37 percent. In other words, national security 
spending barely rose when expressed in con- 
stant dollars, and declined as a percentage 
of gross national product. The cost of 
domestic Government services meanwhile 
jumped 173 percent, an advance at two and 
a half times the rate of growth in gross 
national product. It may be worthwhile not- 
ing that the administration spent $2 billion 
less for defense than it had estimated a year 
ago, $3 billion more for all other purposes. 

While Federal spending for civilian pur- 
poses soared 173 percent, personal consump- 
tion expenditures rose only 66 percent. 
Families and individuals increased their per- 
sonal outlays for food by 40 percent, for 
clothing by 44 percent, for housing and 
household operations by 77 percent. In 
other words, government consumption 
gained sharply on personal consumption over 
the past 10 years. 

To view the trend in historical perspec- 
tive: it required 160 years—from 1789 to 
1949—for Federal expenditures for civilian 
purposes to reach a level of $10 billion, It 
took only another 17 years, to fiscal 1966, to 
lift them from $10 billion to over $54 billion. 
That dramatic boost in Federal spending 
since World War II is sometimes explained 
as having been made necessary by a lag on 
the part of State and local governments. 
But State and local governments raised their 
appropriations for local services several times 
faster than the simultaneous growth in 
population and prices. Just in the past 10 
years they boosted expenditures from their 
own sources by 110 percent of which less 
than 40 percent can be attributed to added 
numbers of people and higher prices. On a 
per capita, constant dollar basis governmen- 
tal spending (Federal-State-local) for do- 
mestic purposes grew at three times the rate 
of personal consumption between 1954 and 
1964. This may have been good, bad or in- 
different. But it does establish that the do- 
mestic activities of government have been 
growing at a dramatic rate, in relative as well 
as in absolute terms. And it suggests that 
we carefully consider where a continuation 
of current trends will take us. 


THE COST OF GOVERNMENT 


Governmental expenditures in the United 
States in 1964 equalled 32 percent of the 
gross national product and 39 percent of the 
national income, with most of those huge 
funds collected in the form of taxes. Amer- 
ican taxpayers have been bearing their load 
with a remarkable patience, probably for two 
reasons: (1) Tax rates were boosted to their 
exorbitant levels during wartime when the 
public was prepared to put up with almost 
anything; (2) A substantial share of the 
taxes enjoys a low visibility, being hidden 
from sight through indirect taxation and 
withholding. 

The share of defense (including space and 
foreign aid) has declined from 82 percent 
of all public expenditures in 1944 to 44 per- 
cent in 1954 and to 30 percent in 1964. But 
Government revenues still equal the per- 
centage of gross national product they 
reached at the height of World War II. This 
means, (a) that taxation has been main- 
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tained at approximately its wartime level 
with cuts in some taxes offset by boosts in 
others, and, (b) that taxes were not kept 
high for defense but in order to expand the 
domestic activities of government. 

It is now generally recognized that a bur- 
den of the size which the American taxpayer 
has been bearing for close to a quarter cen- 
tury represses economic growth. But hopes 
for effective tax relief are likely to be dis- 
appointed as long as public services keep 
growing at a spectacular pace. 

Because heavy taxes are economically and 
politically painful, the U.S. Government has 
been reluctant to impose rates high enough 
to meet expenditures. Its budget has shown 
big deficits for 6 years in succession—and has 
been in the red for most of the past 36 
years. This helped to keep taxes lower— 
but how much genuine relief did it provide? 

The value of the dollar was cut to less than 
half over the past 25 years, which amounts 
to a confiscation of much of the lifetime 
savings and retirement income of many 
millions of men and women. Some of them 
just tightened their belts, some joined the 
ranks of our “poverty population,” and not 
& few were forced to depend on public as- 
sistance or on charity. The big cushion 
of accumulated savings kept price rises to 
a more moderate level than might have been 
expected in so many years of budgetary defi- 
cits. But does perpetual inflation, which 
means expropriation from large segments of 
the population, seem to be a fair method of 
financing government? 

The rate of inflation has turned more mod- 
erate in the past 10 years: consumer prices 
rose 18 percent, prices in the gross national 
product 22 percent. A 20-percent loss in 
10 years may not appear excessive but when 
it is applied to fixed incomes or to insurance, 
bonds, or savings accounts over a long period 
or a lifetime, it amounts to a severe punish- 
ment of the provident for putting their trust 
in the dollar and the promises of the U.S. 
Government. It also boosts the interest cost 
of mortgages very substantially. 

The dollar is further endangered by our 
continuing negative balance of payments and 
the resulting loss of one-third of our gold 
reserve. Although the private economy has 
had a consistently favorable balance of pay- 
ments, Government action has almost ex- 
clusively focused on business activities— 
through restraints which are called volun- 
tary and by threats of more drastic com- 
pulsory controls—instead of putting its own 
house in order. 

The overall weight of taxation may possibly 
do less economic damage than its structure. 
Our income tax rate scale acts like a sched- 
ule of graduated speeding fines which are 
intended to discourage speeding. Some 
drivers will speed regardless, hoping to get 
away with it, but most will take it easy. So 
may taxpayers. 

It is unlikely that men will work to the 
limit of their capacity if they know that a 
substantial share, or the greater share, of the 
product of their efforts will be taken from 
them. We put a penalty on effort and 
success and place a premium on leisure for 
the potentially most productive segment of 
our population. The top rate was cut from 
91 percent to 70 percent in 1964 but the 
progressive character of the income tax was 
reinforced. 

The economic cost of steeply progressive 
taxation is no deterrent to its protagonists. 
Demand for redistribution of income through 
progressive taxes and parallel action on the 
spending side is a fundamental tenet of the 
liberal faith. It is based on the ethical con- 
cept that the rewards and punishments of 
the market are inherently unfair, that success 
is fortuitous and failure undeserved, that 
accidental and environmental factors rather 
than individual endeavor determine human 
fate, and that to correct those injustices, 
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Government must overrule the market 
through the political process. 

Those who believe otherwise hold that 
there is a positive relationship between merit 
and success where market forces are per- 
mitted free play, that applied intelligence 
and sustained effort will as a rule and with 
some exceptions prevail over environment and 
find their deserved reward, and that con- 
sistent failure is no accident. They regard 
governmental redistribution of income 
through steep progressive taxation to be 
tyranny—besides being economically harm- 
ful 


A man from whom government takes 40, 
50, or up to 70 cents out of every additional 
dollar he earns may regard this system as 
exploitation of an economically productive 
minority by a vote-strong majority and view 
his status as one of involuntary servitude to 
forces and for purposes he deems objection- 
able. If he cannot find an escape hatch— 
a so-called loophole—he may resolve not to 
serve (I. e., work) any more than he neces- 
sarily has to and prefer to extend his leisure. 

The cost of big government of the type 
we have known for some years is probably 
greater than the number of dollars it spends. 
It includes the losses it causes by inflation, 
the slowdown in economic growth through 
ill-conceived taxation, the discouragement of 
some of its best talent to put forth a maxi- 
mum effort. 


THE SERVICES OF BIG GOVERNMENT 


Most of the major services which govern- 
ment provides such as education, welfare, 
roads, parks, and dozens of others are legiti- 
mate subjects of public concern. Their 
benefits are all-pervading and society could 
not progress or even exist without them. 
They justify and require many billions of 
public spending. The question is: How 
much is genuinely needed and where do 
we reach the point of diminishing returns? 

About 8 years ago John Kenneth Galbraith 
in “The Affluent Society” advanced the prop- 
osition that the consumer luxurlates while 
government and its services are being 
starved. His solution: tax the former more 
heavily so as to expand the latter. Gal- 
braith has since become the prophet and 
spokesman for governmental expansion, 
probably more because of his eloquence than 
of his reporting of facts or economic analysis. 

Those who oppose the Galbraith thesis are 
said to be “against government.” This is 
sheer calumny. It makes no more sense to 
be against government than to be against 
electricity. Both are essential and friends 
of man—if they come in the right quantity, 
when and where needed. A surge of power, 
beyond need or capacity, at the wrong place 
or in the wrong form, will wreak havoc and 
may turn into a killer—whether it be elec- 
tricity or government. 

Many accepted the Galbraith thesis be- 
cause it seemed to explain a well-known 
phenomenon: public services always appear 
to be inadequate or scarce—space for driving 
and parking, funds for assistance to needy, 
classrooms and teachers, public parks and 
sanitation and dozens of others. But there is 
no shortage of automobiles or TV sets or 
houses or clothing. 

Why is this so? Because there is no limit 
to human wants or desires. Our appetite 
for private goods is disciplined by the neces- 
sity of paying for them. There can be no 
shortage of goods in a free market for people 
willing to pay a fair price (save for war or 
emergency conditions or temporary disloca- 
tions). When effective demand rises un- 
expectedly, supply will soon catch up with it. 

But most public services are not paid for by 
the user directly or not fully; they seem to 
come “for free” with the cost borne by some- 
body else or by that distant abstraction “the 
government.” And as long as goods can be 
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had gratis or below cost, demand will always 
exceed supply. 

Galbraith ridiculed American extravagance 
in automobiles and homes and contrasted it 
with our miserliness toward schools and 
public parks. But the record tells us that 
over the past 10 years private spending for 
automobiles increased 75 percent, public 
spending for education 146 percent, private 
spending for housing and household opera- 
tion 77 percent, for private recreation 76 per- 
cent, for local public parks and recreation 141 
percent. If we carry the comparisons farther 
back, they show & similar picture. Public 
consumption has been rising twice as fast 
as personal. 

Enrollment in public education grew 42 
percent over the past 10 years, employment 
in public education 79 percent. School con- 
struction proceeded so rapidly that there are 
now three pupils less per classroom in the 
public schools than there were 10 years ago. 
Has this reduced the complaints about short- 
ages? Of course not. We just lifted “stand- 
ards.” The number of public welfare em- 
ployees jumped 61 percent in the past decade 
while the number of recipients rose only 34 
percent. More welfare employees were au- 
thorized when Congress and State legisla- 
tures were promised that added staff would 
be able to “get people off the rolls” and make 
them self-supporting. What happened then? 
The population under 18 years increased by 
27 percent, the number of families with a 
cash income under $3,000 (in constant 1964 
dollars) fell by almost 3 million (from 27 
percent of all families to 18 percent) but the 
number of children on the AFDC rolls 
doubled. 

Freeways are jammed and curb parking is 
filled up for miles around. This will con- 
tinue no matter how much we spend on road 
construction as long as government lets driv- 
ers use freeways that cost up to $23 million 
a mile without a direct charge and permits 
them to occupy precious street space for free 
or cheap storage instead of reserving it for 
moving traffic. If a department store marks 
desirable merchandise down to half price 
or gives it away, it will be mobbed and soon 
run out of goods. So will government. What 
would happen if gas or electricity were sup- 
plied as freeways are? Probably just what 
happened to water in New York where it is 
unmetered. 

Of course, many public services cannot be 
charged to the user. But if they are financed 
at the local level, there is at least a sem- 
blance of a market test to balance desire for 
services with their tax cost. If the bill can 
be passed on to the national treasury, there 
will be no limit to demand. 

Need for free public services is like grey- 
hounds chasing a mechanical hare. No 
chance of catching up—ever. Demand will 
always be far ahead of supply because so- 
called standards will be pushed up as soon as 
performance approaches old standards. 

As we tend to move away from the test of 
the market and the Judgment of the com- 
munity we are increasingly left in a storm- 
tossed sea without compass or anchor. If 
we leave it to those who are experts in or 
committed to a particular problem or func- 
tion to judge how much we ought to spend 
on the object of their concern, we wind up 
in chaos. If we let special interest groups or. 
local areas decide how much they get from 
the national treasury, we invite political log- 
rolling. And if we turn it over to men who 
have much to gain from added spending but 
need take no responsibility for facing the 
bill, we reap extravagance and inflation. 

It is unfortunate that there are few objec- 
tive and firm tests of how much needs to be 
spent on a public service and even fewer 
gages by which we can measure its results 
within a reasonable time. Cost-benefit ratios 
are largely hypothetical (you get the answer 
you put in), almost always highly controver- 
sial, and useful only in few fields. Govern- 
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ment lacks the impartial yardsticks which 
business applies to Judge new projects and 
measure results. If government had pro- 
duced the Edsel, it would still be making 
it—turning out huge quantities and giving 
them away below cost. 

There is no automatic shutoff valve or 
circuitbreaker in government. Rather, the 
process seems like an endless spiral. As 
taxes go up taxpayers depend more heavily 
on government for services and feel more 
entitled to demand them. And as services 
are added, taxes go up again. 

Over the span of American history much 
of the public task, of functions that re- 
quired broad participation or couldn't pay 
their way, was accomplished by voluntary 
action, as Richard Cornuelle recently re- 
minded us in an inspired book, “Reclaiming 
the American Dream.” Civic initiative and 
performance have a proud and indeed 
unique record and retain a vast potential. 
But increasingly, publicly controlled pro- 
grams have been not supplementing but sup- 
planting voluntary action, hiring away its 
best talent, discouraging its supporters, 
quenching their enthusiasm, and threaten- 
ing to dry up its support. 

It may be hard to fight city hall but even 
tougher to compete with billions from the 
State capitals or Washington. Former Uni- 
versity of Chicago Chancellor Lawrence A. 
Kimpton said some years ago: “It is hard to 
market a product at a fair price when some- 
body down the street is giving it away.” 
Enrollment in higher education was evenly 
divided between public and private colleges 
not so long ago. At present trends private 
institutions will be lucky within a few years 
to enroll 20 percent of the students. That 
will mean a far heavier burden on taxpayers 
and a narrow choice (if any) for students. 
Will this advance the cause of education? 

That government is engaged in many ac- 
tivities which are eminently beneficial, no 
reasonable man will deny. But in too many 
of its pursuits we must ask government: 
“Are you helping to solve the problem or are 
you part of the problem? Are you working 
toward a solution or are you making the 
problem insoluble and permanent?” 

A faulty governmental program that does 
not involve the spending of huge amounts is 
remediable. When prohibition tried to solve 
a grave problem by a direct approach and 
turned out to be a cure worse than the 
disease, it was repealed. But it is well nigh 
impossible to abolish a big spending pro- 

Its protagonists or recipients will 
deny that it has failed and explain results 
which did not come up to promises as the 
consequence of insufficient funding and in- 
adequate time. According to its spokesmen 
there is nothing ever wrong with a public 
program that could not be corrected by 
doubling appropriation and staff, extending 
coverage and territory, or boosting salaries, 

If consistent failure over many years would 
lead to corrective action, the farm support 
program would long have gone into limbo. 
It has not solved the problem of surpluses 
and low farm income and burdens the con- 
sumer and taxpayer twice: by higher food 
costs and by higher taxes. 

At the rate at which we are going, the U.S. 
Government will within a few years have 
poured the astronomical sum of $100 billion 
into farm price supports. But we are farther 
from a solution than ever and in spite of all 
attempts at control, had another record farm 
crop last year, Suggestions by the country’s 
largest farm organization that Government 
prepare to get out of the program and ease 
into a free market are being coldshouldered. 

It has been proven time and again that 
Government by setting a price above the mar- 
ket creates a surplus and by mandating a 
price below the market, whether on publicly 
supplied or privately produced goods and 
services, creates a shortage. If a store un- 
dertakes to sell $1 bills for 50 cents, it will 
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soon run out of them and if it tries to sell 
them for $2, it will keep them forever. That's 
hy we have a shortage of driving and park- 
ing space, as I mentioned earlier, and why 
‘we have a surplus and unemployment of low- 
skilled workers whose wage rates are set by 
Government above the market and above 
their productive capacity. A further raise in 
minimum wages will condemn added people 
to perpetual unemployment and subsistence 
on the dole. And the farm price support 
program goes on and grows—while Govern- 
ment builds more big dams to supply farm- 
ers with irrigation water at a fraction of its 
cost—to grow more crops. 

When the Social Security Act was proposed, 
30 years ago, Congress and the public were 
told that old age and survivors and unem- 
ployment insurance would slowly but surely 
diminish the need for the dole (whose ill 
effects President Roosevelt decried), that it 
would reduce crime and juvenile delinquency, 
illegitimacy, family break-up and numerous 
other social ills. Coverage and benefits were 
later expanded several times, disability in- 
surance was added, but public assistance rolls 
kept growing at a rapid rate through periods 
of rising income—as did the rates of crime, 
juvenile delinquency, illegitimacy, desertion, 
and the other evils which the welfare pro- 
grams were supposed to cure or at least im- 
prove. That may have been no mere 
coincidence, 

To be sure, social insurance has proven 
its worth and, in my opinion, ought to be 
expanded. But the federally directed public 
assistance program, judging by its results, 
is one of the worst failures among our- gov- 
ernmental services. Suggestions to offer 
physically able persons work relief instead 
of a dole are being as strongly resisted as 
ever. 

The urban renewal program is another ex- 
ample of misdirected governmental action. 
In a speech on May 27, 1962, New York Mayor 
Robert F. Wagner recognized this frankly: 

“Once upon a time, we thought that if 
we could just bulldoze the slums and build 
shiny new public housing for low-income 
people, all social problems involving these 
people would virtually disappear. This has 
turned out to be not so. 

“Once we thought that if we built enough 
playgrounds and other recreational facili- 
ties, juvenile delinquency would disappear. 
This turned out to be not so. 

“Once we thought that having discovered 
a magic bullet to kill the micro-organisms 
that cause venereal disease, we had con- 
quered venereal disease. That turned out 
to be not so. 

“In these and many other instances, we 
solved one problem and uncovered two 
others.” 

Too often, well-intentioned governmental 
action did not just uncover two new prob- 
lems for an old one. It created them. 

Slightly over a year ago Martin Anderson 
in a penetrating analysis “The Federal Bull- 
dozer” demonstrated the failure of the slum 
clearance program. In 13 years it destroyed 
more than four times as many dwellings as 
it constructed. Moreover, 9 out of every 
10 of the new apartments were beyond the 
reach of the poverty families whose housing 
had been torn down. Civil rights groups 
now call it the “Negro removal program.” 
Anderson concluded that the question is not 
whether urban renewal could be or should 
be revised. He suggested that it should be 
abolished because the promises held out for 
it proved to be a mirage, and the job could 
more effectively be done by private action. 

A few weeks ago University of California 
Sociologist Nathan Glazer wrote that build- 
ing new houses won't solve the slum problem 
because “the slums of any city will tend to 
equal the number of people defined as social 
problems, regardless of the quality of de- 
sign and construction.” But does anybody 
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believe that the urban renewal program will 
go anywhere but up—now that a newly 
created Cabinet Department can more effec- 
tively promote it? 

The plight of the cities is coming in for 
growing attention and Life magazine devoted 
a double issue to the subject 2 weeks ago. It 
defined the cities’ primary problems as 
money and jurisdiction. But money trou- 
bles—growing demand for public services 
and an inadequate tax base—are only symp- 
toms of the disease; they are its result, not 
its cause. The middle and upper income 
classes which historically provided the cities’ 
economic base and resources as well as civic 
leadership have been engaged in a mass 
exodus and are being replaced by new resi- 
dents who have little to offer in support, 
contributions or leadership but need and de- 
mand vastly expanded publie services. The 
trend seems to be intensifying and brews 
more trouble for cities in the years ahead. 

The flight from the cities is not necessarily 
a natural phenomenon like the weather or 
earthquakes. It is of course partly due to 
rising affluence. But to a large extent it can 
be traced to perverse public policies. To be 
sure, city policies are not designed with the 
intent or for the purpose of driving out 
the higher and middle class families and at- 
tracting the poor—but they could not be 
much different if they were. Some of those 
policies are the result of Federal influence 
or commands. Many are citymade. So, peo- 
ple vote with their feet—to escape toa more 
congenial jurisdiction from a government 
whose course of action they found to be be- 
yond their power to influence. 

There is no sign that cities are about to 
adopt policies designed to reverse the trend 
of migration—to attract middle and upper 
income families and to discourage low in- 
come families from coming in and taking 
over. Nor are they likely to, as long as the 
National Government pays the greater share 
of public welfare and defrays 90 percent of 
the cost of freeways which make it easier 
and cheaper to commute to city jobs from 
distant suburbs. And because underpriced 
expressways bankrupt commuter railroads, 
the Federal Treasury is now starting to sub- 
sidize the building of rapid transit lines. 

To abolish poverty is a noble idea but 
certainly no new idea. The American people 
have long been engaged in the most effective 
antipoverty program the world has ever seen. 
They changed the historical distribution of 
income from a pyramid to the shape of a 
pear or diamond. Between 1929 and 1963 the 
number of households with an income under 
$2,000 a year (1963) declined from 30 per- 
cent of all families to 11 percent; of those 
under $4,000 income, from 68 percent to 29 
percent. But though some tried, nobody has 
yet succeeded in eliminating the lowest 20 
percent from the statistical tables. 

A few billion dollars of public money 
would indeed be a cheap price to pay for a 
program that can wipe out poverty in our 
midst within a few years, or within our life- 
time. But what proof is there that it can? 
It is yet too early to judge the results of 
the new antipoverty program. But already 
the major agencies administering it, the 
Office of Economic Opportunity and the 
Office of Education, find themselves engaged 
in campaigns all over the country to over- 
come the objections of mayors, boards of 
education, and communities. The mayors 
are of course not opposed to getting Federal 
money and spending it. They agree with the 
program’s major goals but not with its 
methods. The Federal agencies succeed in 
breaking down resistance only by using their 
power to hand out or deny several billions 
of Federal money—an argument to which 
every elected official must sooner or later 
submit. It is apparent that State and local 
authorities would not apply their own tax 
funds to the type of program now instituted 
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if compliance were not a condition for get- 
ting a share of the Federal money. 

The theory that underlies the present Fed- 
eral programs is that poverty is a deficiency 
which is bound to perpetuate itself through 
generations unless eradicated by govern- 
mental action of the type now being initi- 
ated. If that hypothesis were true, most of 
America’s 194 million residents would still 
be poor, ignorant and unemployed, as their 
ancestors were when they landed on these 
shores. It seems to me that the history of 
the United States, of our strong mobility up- 
ward and downward, stands as living proof 
of the fundamental error in this theory. The 
American record suggests that the condition 
of poverty is not so much a cause but a 
result, and that it can best be remedied— 
in cases where it can be remedied—by the 
individual. 

Undoubtedly, certain of the new programs 
will help some of their participants to over- 
come handicaps and to improve their pro- 
ductive capacity. But they may also be 
sowing the seeds of social ills worse than 
those they set out to cure, One thing seems 
certain: that the antipoverty program ac- 
celerates the trend toward monolithic gov- 
ernment in the United States. 


BIG GOVERNMENT AND CENTRALIZATION OF 
POWER 


In establishing a federal structure with an 
intricate system of checks and balances the 
Founding Fathers aimed to disperse authority 
so widely that no one branch or level of 
government and above all, no one man, could 
prevail over the others. They concluded 
from history that concentration of power 
corrupts and sooner or later leads to abuse 
and tyranny. 

We all know that within our lifetime—of 
the older generation, that is—an unprece- 
dented transfer of power took place which 
tremendously strengthened the hand of the 
National Government and particularly of the 
President. The most potent factor in this 
shift was the growth of Federal grants-in-aid 
which now total over $14 billion. Through 
over 200 authorizations they give Federal 
agencies the deciding yoice in most public 
services which used to be determined and 
run by State legislatures, city councils, school 
boards and by the communities themselves. 
The issue is not that of historical States 
rights. It is an issue of individual rights— 
because freedom is indivisible. A central 
government that holds sway over local goy- 
ernments also holds sway over individuals. 
Most residents of the United States are now 
dependent upon the National Government in 
some form—for wages, promotions, grants, 
subsidies, orders, or pensions—or are subject 
to favors or harassment by regulatory or tax 
enforcement agencies. Few can afford any 
longer to voice objections to Presidential 
policies or commands (euphemistically called 
voluntary guidelines) or dare stand up for 
their rights. Enforced consensus and con- 
formity have become the rule because the 
penalty for deviation is too severe. 

As long as we maintain local diversity, 
citizens who find themselves in the minority 
in their home areas can move to jurisdictions 
whose policies or governments they prefer. 
When uniformity is imposed, the individual's 
choice and the right of communities to exer- 
cise home rule and local autonomy end. 

The multiplication of Federal grants had 
led to a vertical functional autocracy of the 
Washington bureaucracy which supersedes 
the self-government of local areas that used 
to characterize the American scene. If grants 
were intended to aid States and local govern- 
ments, as is often asserted, they could be 
given without conditions, to be spent at the 
discretion of local authorities. That was in 
fact proposed in 1964 by Walter Heller when 
he was Chairman of the President’s Council 
of Economic Advisers. But the Heller plan 
was quickly killed because Federal agencies 
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would not have been able to control the ac- 
tions of States, counties, cities, or school 
boards. Other proposals, of allocating cer- 
tain Federal taxes to States or local govern- 
ments or to permit tax credits for State and 
local taxes, suffered the same fate, and for 
the same reason. 

Big government means concentration of 
power in the hands of the Central Govern- 
ment with all the consequences which such 
a power monopoly implies. 

BIG GOVERNMENT AND SECURITY 


Adequate protection of the lives and safety 
of its citizens is government’s first and fore- 
most commitment. For this reason the 
United States devotes bigger resources to na- 
tional defense than to any other single pub- 
lic function. But the share of defense has 
been falling and of last account totaled only 
30 percent of all government expenditures, 
as I mentioned earlier. It was this decline 
that enabled domestic services of govern- 
ment to stage a dramatic expansion over the 
past 20 years. The question is: What came 
first? What was the controlling considera- 
tion in the changed allocation of public 
funds? 

In a carefully documented study of post- 
war budget formation, Samuel P. Huntington 
of the Institute of War and Peace Studies at 
Columbia University, found: 

“In both the Truman administration be- 
fore the Korean war and in the Eisenhower 
administration after the war, the tendency 
was: 

“1. To estimate the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment or total expenditures possible within 
the existing debt limit; 

“2. To deduct from this figure the esti- 
mated cost of domestic programs and foreign 
aid; and 
8 “3. To allocate the remainder to the mili- 

ary,” 

This suggests that defense was allocated 
whatever money was left after everybody else 
got his share. 

More recently, however, the Department of 
Defense has been acting as its own budget 
cutter—in contrast to other agencies which 
fight hard for the highest possible appropria- 
tions. At the 1964 National Tax Conference 
a high Defense Department official ? answered 
a charge that Federal agencies were pushing 
for expansion: 

“Oddly enough, the bureaucrats in Wash- 
ington, certainly in the Defense Department, 
are the ones that are trying to hold down 
Government expenditures in the appropria- 
tion of funds. In the last few years—and 
this extends into the Eisenhower adminis- 
tration and even into the Truman admin- 
istration—we've had to fend off additional 
moneys voted by the Congress for particular 
projects. 

“So we're put under pressure from all 
sources: from the Congress, from the public, 
from interested associations to spend more 
money and I think on balance we resist more 
than we yield.” 

That would be all to the good if our na- 
tional security position versus potential ag- 
gressors, that is, forces which would destroy 
us if given a chance, had improved in the 
period since World War II and if our rela- 
tive defensive strength had grown in recent 
years. But those propositions are highly 
doubtful, to say the least. 

The Soviet Union devotes twice as large 
a share of gross national product to na- 
tional defense as the United States, as Timo- 
they Sosnovy, Soviet economy specialist at 
the Library of Congress, has pointed out and 
the threat from Red China is growing every 
year. Communist countries have vastly ex- 
panded their territory and population, their 
economic, technological and military power 
over the past 20 years, and they have been 


*Henry E. Glass, Economic Adviser to the 
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able to raise their status and influence in the 
rest of the world and make our position 
more vulnerable or at least more difficult. 

The rapid dismantling of our Armed Forces 
after World War II invited the Communist 
takeover of Eastern Europe and large sec- 
tions of Asia. Aggression in Korea, Vietnam, 
and other places was not unrelated to our 
seeming unpreparedness. In Korea our 
troops were almost pushed into the sea and 
the United States, for the first time in its 
history, had to settle for a draw. In Viet- 
nam we have for some years now been unable 
to cope with a seemingly far inferior oppo- 
nent. 

The number of military projects or pro- 
grams scrapped, deferred, or slowed down 
in recent years is in the hundreds. They 
were not discarded because military experts 
doubted their value or effectiveness in 
strengthening our defenses. The decisions 
fell against the military because the expan- 
sion of domestic services was deemed more 
urgent by the powers that be. 

The Skybolt air-to-ground missile, nuclear 
rocket Rover, manned space glider Dyna Soar, 
Pluto ram jet rocket engine and numerous 
other projects were turned down although 
the leaders of our Armed Forces demanded 
them. Approval of nuclear carriers was de- 
nied and authorization of manned (follow- 
on) bombers too long delayed. 

A fallout shelter program which could save 
millions of lives and might deter a would-be 
aggressor was deemed to be too expensive 
as was an effective anti-missile-missile sys- 
tem. A few months ago the Nike X missile 
seemed to be on the verge of approval. When 
escalation in Vietnam called for larger funds, 
were offsetting savings to be made by tight- 
ening up on civilian type services? Not at 
all. The Nike X antimissile missile and 
other defense projects fell victim to budget 
cutting. Again, as in earlier years, the 
armed services lost out to more charmed 
services—domestic welfare programs. The 
consequences of such policy are awesome to 
contemplate. 

Potentially more critical to national se- 
curity than money are the time, attention, 
and efforts of our governmental leaders 
which are now overwhelmingly spent on do- 
mestic affairs. Inadequate study and con- 
sideration may have been responsible for 
the Bay of Pigs disaster and for many other 
troubles which flare up from time to time 
in distant parts of the world. 

“Congress Needs Help” was the title of a 
recent investigation and TV review of the in- 
ability of “absurdly overworked” Congress- 
men to be adequately informed on the vital 
issues they are called upon to decide. Mem- 
bers of Congress cannot give sufficient time, 
study, and thought to defense and interna- 
tional affairs because they are overloaded 
with civilian projects. The President, ac- 
cording to the a Newsweek story of Decem- 
ber 20, 1965, explained that in 1965 he had 
concentrated on civilian affairs “to get the 
domestic problems out of the way so that 
I could give more time to foreign problems.” 
Some may regard this to be the wrong order 
of priority. In this day and age a President 
might conceivably be so occupied with our 
national security that he could not devote 
most of his time to pushing the expansion 
of domestic public services. 

Our safety at home is no better protected 
than our security abroad. In fact, it may be 
less so. An American, or a local resident, 
can walk the streets of most major foreign 
cities without fear, even at night. But that 
may not be advisable in some residential 
neighborhoods of Washington, Chicago, and 
other metropolitan centers. The failure of 
government to safeguard its citizens is now 
so widely recognized that a book “How To 
Protect Yourself on the Streets and in Your 
Home” (accompanied by a letter from the 
head of the FBI) seems to be on the way to 
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becoming a bestseller. (This may be an in- 
teresting reverse shift in responsibility: from 
government to the individual.) 

The United States, the country with the 
highest standards of living, is also the world’s 
most crime ridden. The most powerful Na- 
tion which once set out to make the world 
safe for democracy seems unable or unwill- 
ing to make its city streets safe for walking 
home at night. Crime is rising six times as 
fast as the population according to the latest 
FBI report. 

There is only one possible explanation for 
this phenomenon: we have not been able to 
convince would-be offenders that “crime 
doesn’t pay.” They expect to get away with 
it. And they may well have concluded from 
a study of reports on crimes, arrests, convic- 
tions and terms actually served, that the sta- 
tistical odds are not too discouraging. 

It is obvious that governmental action in 
combating and suppressing crime is woe- 
fully inadequate. But so far not enough has 
been done about it—nor about the fact that 
almost 50,000 men and women are killed each 
year in traffic accidents. largely because gov- 
ernmental attention and effort are preoc- 
cupied with other pursuits. 

In conclusion: Government has multiplied 
its domestic activities in recent decades, mak- 
ing a steadily growing number of Americans 
dependent upon its benefits and favors, ex- 
tending the area of coercion, while not ade- 
quately meeting its responsibility to protect 
the safety of the Nation and the individual. 
That course, if pursued much longer, gravely 
threatens personal and collective liberty and 
security. It is high time for us to quit de- 
vising new programs which Government may 
adopt or enlarge as substitutes for personal 
effort and to start thinking of means to 
strengthen the challenge to the individual to 
deal with his own problems. 

Government can be and should be man's 
best friend—and it is, if it fulfills its pri- 

tasks well. To the extent to which 
it neglects its foremost duties In order to 
expand recklessly in other directions and 
harms the body politic, it becomes a foe and 
should, in the words of the Declaration of 
Independence, be altered. The time has not 
come when we can afford to abolish it. 


DOLLAR BLOCKADE OF CUBA 
NEEDED 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. LANGEN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr: LANGEN. Mr. Speaker, it is time 
for the United States to declare a dollar 
blockade of Cuba so that American tax- 
payer funds do not contribute to the ex- 
port of Communist subversion through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. I make 
this suggestion after observing plans by 
the United Nations to provide Cuba with 
over $3 million in special funds for the 
University of Havana and an agricul- 
tural research station. Please keep in 
mind that the United States contributes 
40 percent of the funds used by that U.N. 
special agency. 

It means that $1.2 million of US. 
money would be used in the project. 
And what do they teach at Havana “U”? 
More subversion of the hemisphere, of 
course, because the university branch to 
be helped is headed by Russian and 
Cuban military personnel. 
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Brazil and Paraguay have strongly ob- 
jected to helping Castro through the 
U.N., and for good reason. Brazil and 
Paraguay are both principal targets of 
Communist subversion directed from 
Cuba. Just last month the Communist 
tricontinental congress on subversion 
was held in Cuba and was formally desig- 
nated as the headquarters of Communist 
subversion in Latin America, Asia, and 
Africa. If we contribute funds to this 
unwarranted U.N. project we will be un- 
derwriting that subversion. 

A similar effort to provide U.N. funds 
for Castro’s Cuba was scrapped 3 years 
ago due to protests from many of us in 
the Congress. Apparently the planners 
do not give up easily, but my opposition 
to such a scheme remains just as strong. 

I was dismayed by the published re- 
ports of the official U.S. attitude toward 
such assistance to Cuba as stated by U.N. 
Ambassador Roosevelt. He says the 
United States will register an objection 
on principle, but will not withhold our 
share of the fund or demand rejection 
of the proposal. This is bureaucratic 
doubletalk of the worst order. It is in- 
conceivable that any government can be 
against something as frightening as com- 
munism and still support it. 

Mr. Speaker it is hoped that public and 
congressional indignation will defeat this 
latest proposal as it did 3 years ago. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. LIPSCOMB] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to join my colleagues in offer- 
ing congratulations to the freedom-lov- 
ing people of Estonia and her many sons 
and daughters in America as they ob- 
serve February 24 as the anniversary of 
Estonia’s declaration of independence. 
It is sincerely hoped that the encourage- 
ment and good wishes expressed by 
many today will serve to further inspire 
the Estonian people to resist communism. 

The fact that modern Estonia has been 
under the heel of the U.S.S.R. continu- 
ally since 1944 and has not succumbed to 
Soviet pressures to accept communism is 
a truly remarkable accomplishment. 

Today I would like to call attention to 
one particular argument to which the 
Communists like to refer, namely, the al- 
legation that since membership in the 
Soviet Union, Estonia’s industrial expan- 
sion has increased. What is not said and 
what we should remember is that before 
the U.S.S.R. captured Estonia in 1944 the 
country had substantial industries of its 
own. 

The Soviets applied enormous pres- 
sures and exercised almost inhuman 
cruelty against the people to increase in- 
dustrial output. Furthermore, this was 
done at the expense of providing con- 
sumer goods and a program for increas- 
ing the living standards of the Estonian 
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people, areas in which the Soviets 
exercised almost total disinterest. It is 
estimated by competent authorities that 
the Estonian people are materially in 
worse condition today than they were 
25 years ago. 

It is conditions like these to which the 
free world must address itself in shed- 
ding light on actual conditions of the 
millions of people held captive by 
U.S.S.R. Our continued observance of 
the historic declaration of independence 
on February 24, 1918, is an indication to 
all the world that Estonia’s plight is of 
concern to us and that we are committed 
to her liberty. 


YOUNG AMERICANS FOR FREEDOM 
SUPPORTS A STRONG VIETNAM 
POLICY 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. MARTIN] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MARTIN of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Young Americans for 
Freedom—YAF—has been recognized as 
the leading student organization in the 
Nation supporting a strong U.S. foreign 
policy in South Vietnam. Practically 
since its founding in 1960, YAF has been 
regarded as a highly effective conserva- 
tive youth organization, and YAF’s 
position on the Vietnam question has 
given it greater recognition. 

It goes without undue comment that 
I am highly interested in the student de- 
velopments regarding Vietnam through- 
out the Nation, but the activities of col- 
lege students both for and against the 
U.S. position in Vietnam on the college 
campuses of the Southern States are of 
particular interest to me. 

It has been encouraging to learn of 
student organizations, like YAF, who 
are supporting a strong U.S. foreign pol- 
icy. During the past year the student 
protest demonstrations from the left 
have grown in proportion, size, number, 
and yolume. It is gratifying to a Mem- 
ber of Congress to hear of responsible 
student organizations like YAF, the 
Young Republicans, and even the Young 
Democrats in some instances, who are 
not only offsetting the leftwing student 
protests by having rallies supporting a 
strong Vietnam policy but who are also 
launching many constructive programs. 

Mr. Speaker, the position of YAF on 
foreign policy questions is derived from 
the Sharon statement which was 
adopted in conference at Sharon, Conn., 
September 9-11, 1960, at the founding of 
the organization. In the Sharon state- 
ment are found the guidelines for deter- 
mination of YAF’s position on foreign 
policy questions: 

In this time of moral and political crisis, 
it is the responsibility of the youth of Amer- 
ica to affirm certain eternal truths. 

We as young conservatives, believe: 

That we will be free only so long as the 
national sovereignty of the United States is 
secure; that history shows periods of free- 
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dom rare, and can exist only when free citi- 
zens concertedly defend their rights against 
all enemies; 

That the forces of international commun- 
ism are, at present, the greatest single threat 
to these liberties; 

That the United States should stress vic- 
tory over, rather than coexistence with, this 
menace; and 

That American foreign policy must be 
judged by this criterion: does it serve the 
just interests of the United States? 


Mr. Speaker, I have the privilege of 
serving on the National Advisory Board 
of YAF along with many distinguished 
Members of the two Houses. The Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. THUR- 
monp], the Senator from Florida [Mr. 
Hortan], the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Tower], the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. BucHanan], the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. ABERNETHY], the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Brocx], the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Broy- 
HILL, the gentleman from Mississippi 
(Mr. Cotmer], the gentleman from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Cramer], the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. Dorn], the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. Hater], the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. GLENN AN- 
DREWS], the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. Jonas], the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. CALLAWAY], the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. Watson], and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
WILLIAMS], serve with me on this Advi- 
sory Board. In addition to these Mem- 
bers from the Southern States, there are 
30 more Members from the two Houses 
who also serve on that board. 

Mr. Speaker, last fall I had the dis- 
tinct pleasure of speaking at a testi- 
monial dinner honoring one of the great- 
est men of the other House, the Senator 
from South Carolina, Strom THURMOND. 
This testimonial dinner was held in Bir- 
mingham, Ala., a city of fond memories 
to the Senator. 

At this testimonial dinner, the Senator 
made some pertinent comments regard- 
ing the Vietnam question. In part the 
Senator stated: 

On the international scene, you are faced 
with dangers to freedom from a succession 
of little wars and the even more dangerous 
diplomatic remedies to terminate them, as is 
demonstrated by the events this year in the 
Dominican Republic, and, I fear, may be soon 
again demonstrated in Vietnam, The mili- 
tary action of the Communists in Vietnam is 
at this point of less peril to freedom than is 
the potential for concessions to the Commu- 
nist aggressors which may be granted in the 
terms of a political termination of the mili- 
tary hostilities. 


The Senator went on to comment: 

The greatest threat is an idea, or, more 
precisely, a mental attitude or orientation, 
even a way of thinking, which is induced by 
an idea. 


Mr. Speaker, the Senator concluded 
his moving address by a challenge to the 
young people of America which bears di- 
rectly on the Vietnam issue: 

In your own time, however, you are faced 
with a prevalence of moral and political 
relativism, which is more extensive, more 
pervasive and more dangerous than ever 
before.. It is your greatest obstacle in your 
struggle for freedom. You are the best hope 
for freedom. You can fulfill your promise if 
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you will but resist moral and political rela- 
tivism by continuing your disciplined ad- 
herence to an absolute code of spiritual and 
philosophical values. You must continue to 
refuse to compromise with expediency, You 
must maintain the courage to defy the con- 
sensus. You must continue to choose the 
harder right instead of the easier wrong. 


Young Americans for Freedom, as 
many other organizations throughout 
the South, have answered this call. 

At the national convention of the or- 
ganization, commemorating its fifth an- 
niversary, here in the Nation’s Capital 
early last fall, the YAF delegates unani- 
mously passed a resolution calling for 
the commitment of sufficient number of 
ground troops to combat the guerillas 
now active in South Vietnam. YAF ap- 
plauded the commitment of United 
States might and prestige on behalf of 
South Vietnam and supported the rec- 
ognition that the war must be won on the 
ground as military success is a precon- 
dition for the political and social devel- 
opments which will ultimately decrease 
the ability of the Communists to lure 
peasants into giving aid and comfort to 
the Vietcong. 


SOUTH VIETNAM 


Whereas we share the administration’s 
view that what the Communists chose to call 
“wars of national liberation” constitute 
nothing more than a new form of aggression 
which must be resisted as a threat to the 
establishment of true peace; and 

Whereas the current aggression against 
South Vietnam takes its primary inspiration 
and direction from the north and has as its 
ultimate object the conquest of all of south- 
east Asia, a fact recognized by those coun- 
tries in the area who have sent significant 
amounts of combat personnel to share in the 
burden of defeating the Communists; and 

Whereas we believe that this Nation is re- 
quired by considerations of national interest 
and by moral considerations of the highest 
order to come to the aid of the people of 
South Vietnam and other countries of south- 
east Asia in their defense against aggression; 
and 

Whereas while South Vietnam fails to 
measure up to the full standards of freedom 
to which we in this country have become 
accustomed, the present form of government 
nevertheless affords a greater opportunity for 
the ultimate development of truly liberal in- 
stitutions than would a Communist regime: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Young Americans for 
Freedom applauds the commitment of U.S. 
might and prestige on behalf of South Viet- 
nam and supports the recognition that this 
war must be won on the ground in South 
Vietnam as military success is a precondition 
for the political and social developments 
which will ultimately decrease the ability of 
Communist recruiters to lure local peasants 
into giving aid and comfort to the Vietcong; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That we urge the administration 
demonstrate its intent to take whatever ac- 
tion proves tactically necessary to assure that 
the successful termination of the war will not 
be unduly delayed, including such measures 
as (a) the commitment of sufficient num- 
bers of ground troups to combat the guer- 
rillas now active in South Vietnam, (b) ef- 
fective air action against Soviet-built missile 
sites around Hanoi and Haiphong, (c) the 
beginning, by calculated aerial and naval 
bombardment, of the destruction of the in- 
dustrial capacity of North Vietnam, (d) by 
instituting a naval and air blockade of North 
Vietnam, all of these steps to be taken to 
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induce North Vietnam to cease in its support 
of the troops in the south, and (e) the clear 
communication to Communist China that 
any overt intervention by that country will 
result in retaliation by the United States and 
by our allies such as Nationalist China. 


YAF’s activities in the Southern States 
have followed a well-designed pattern of 
constructive action. In Alabama, Flor- 
ida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia, 
YAF chapters have engaged in construc- 
tive activities supporting the war effort. 

Mr. Speaker, a news article in the 
Wednesday, October 27, 1965, edition 
of the Durham, N.C., Sun, entitled, 
“Leader in YAF Hits Protesters,” illus- 
trates the attitude of YAF toward the 
leftwing protest demonstrations. The 
article follows: 

LEADER IN TAF Hits PROTESTERS 

WasHINGTON.—A leader of the Young 
Americans for Freedom (YAF) blasted the 
student anti-Vietnam protests here in the 
Nation’s capital today as a deliberate at- 
tempt to defeat the cause of freedom in Asia 
and the world. 

In making the denouncement, Randal C. 
Teague, a member of YAF’s board of directors 


and the leader of its southern program, said, 


“Students who are burning their draft cards 
and organizing programs to avoid the draft 
and to thwart the American effort against 
communism in Asia are in a minority on 
the college campus. What they are doing is 
wrong—legally and morally. Those who are 
in violation of Federal laws shoud be pros- 
ecuted and severely punished by the courts.” 

Teague, a student himself, went on to 
say, “These students are not conscientious 
objectors. Their actions show shades of 
absolute anarchy. As many national leaders 
have pointed out, there is strong evidence 
that many of these protests have been led 
by the extremists of the radical left who 
often associate themselves with Communist- 
leaning groups. Responsible students have 
no sympathy with those who are deliberately 
flaunting the law by burning their draft 
cards, by blocking troop and supply convoys, 
and worst of all, by demoralizing those val- 
iant fighting men in Vietnam today who are 
risking their lives to insure the security of 
freemen.” 

The YAF leader concluded by saying, 
“When our Nation issues a call to arms, it 
is our duty to respond to it, whether we per- 
sonally like it or not. Every American, from 
the youngest to the oldest, deserves to sup- 
port his Government in time of national 
emergency, and surely the war in Vietnam 
is one of the gravest situations confronting 
the world today.” 

At its recent national convention in Wash- 
ington, YAF passed a strong resolution unan- 
imously calling for the commitment of suffi- 
cient numbers of ground troops to combat 
the guerrillas now active in South Vietnam. 
The resolution also called for effective air 
action against Soviet-built missile sites 
around Hanoi and Haiphong, the beginning 
by calculated aerial and naval bombardment 
of the destruction of the industrial capacity 
of North Vietnam, and by the institution of 
naval and air blockade of North Vietnam. 
The resolution concluded with the call to 
issue a clear communication to Communist 
China that any overt intervention by that 
country will result in retaliation by the 
United States and by our allies. 


In a telegram dated November 1, 1965, 
the Southern region of YAF called upon 
the Attorney General of the United 
States to prosecute violators of Federal 
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draft statutes... The text of the telegram 
follows: T 


Hon. NICHOLAS DEB. KATZENBACH, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Southern region of Young Americans 
for Freedom representing thousands of re- 
sponsible college students strongly supports 
Justice Department efforts to prosecute vio- 
lators of Federal draft statutes. These viola- 
tors must be prosecuted if respect for law and 
order is to prevail. We urge full execution 
of Public Law 89-152 against all draft card 
burners. We commend efforts to prosecute 
those deliberately disrupting the American 
war effort. While we support the right to 
peaceful protests, we cannot condone riotous 
demonstrations. In our opinion many of the 
recent protests border on sedition and trea- 
son. We support a strong administration 
policy on winning the war at home as well 
as abroad. 

RANDAL C. TEAGUE, 
Regional Director. 


Mr. Speaker, an appropriate release 
to the newspapers, radio, and television 
media was issued subsequent to this tele- 
gram to make clear to the public the po- 
sition of YAF on the draft-card burners. 
I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
lease may appear in the Recor at this 
point. 


STUDENT LEADER ASKS KATZENBACH TO PROSE- 
CUTE DRAFT VIOLATORS— NOVEMBER 1, 1965 


WASHINGTON. —A southern student leader 
today supported the Justice Department in 
arresting and prosecuting violators of Fed- 
eral draft laws. 

Randal C. Teague, a national board of di- 
rectors member of Young Americans for 
Freedom (YAF) and its southern spokes- 
man, advised Attorney General Nicholas 
Katzenbach in a telegram today that “the 
southern region of YAF, representing thou- 
sands of responsible college students, strongly 
supports Justice Department efforts to pros- 
ecute violators of Federal draft statutes.” 

Teague went on to say, “These violators 
must be prosecuted if respect for law and 
order is to prevail. We urge full execution of 
Public Law 89-152 against all draft-card vio- 
lators.” Public Law 89-152 is the law carry- 
ing a fine of $10,000 or 5 years’ imprisonment, 
or both, for any person who knowingly de- 
stroys or mutilates his draft card. The law 
was enacted to carry a severe penalty against 
the draft-card burners at recent student 
demonstrations against U.S. involvement in 
Vietnam. 

The telegram concluded, “We commend 
efforts to prosecute those deliberately dis- 
rupting the American war effort. While we 
support the right to peaceful protests, we 
cannot condone riotous demonstrations. In 
our opinion, many of the recent protests 
border on sedition and treason. We support 
a strong administration policy on winning 
the war at home as well as abroad.” 

YAF is regarded as the leading student 
group supporting a strong policy in Vietnam, 
Its national chairman, Tom Huston, of In- 
diana, appeared on ABC's “Issues and An- 
swers” this past Sunday to present the opin- 
ion of students supporting a strong U.S. 
policy in Asia. 

YAF has a southernwide program of do- 
nating blood to American soldiers in Viet- 
nam, aiding refugees and orphans fleeing 
from war-torn North Vietnam, sending mail 
to our American soldiers, praising them, to 
let them know the majority of American stu- 
dents are behind them, a petition campaign 
in support of a strong administration policy, 
and the presentation of debates and speeches 
on Vietnam on various campuses. 
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During my recent tour of South Viet- 
nam and southeast Asia, one of the prob- 
lems of the war which struck me most 


clearly was the lack of sufficient material - 


support from our allies in the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization and from our 
allies throughout the free world. While 
the Republic of South Korea and the 
Australian Government have sent troops 
to South Vietnam, the remainder of the 
free nations of Asia or the free world 
have contributed little to winning this 
war against aggression. Unfortunately, 
Allied support is far from being at the 
level required to sustain the effort. 

YAF realized this shortcoming in, our 
foreign policy efforts, and in an attempt 
to inform the American people, on and 
off the college campus, of this inadequacy, 
the southern offices issued a call for more 
Allied support in Vietnam. This release 
follows: 


STUDENT GROUP CALLS FOR ALLIED SUPPORT IN 
VIETNAM—NOVEMEER 8, 1965 


WasSHINGTON—The southern spokesman 
of the Young Americans for Freedom (YAF) 
called for greater military and economic sup- 
port in Vietnam from our allies today. Ran- 
dal C. Teague, a student at the American 
University in the Nation’s Capital, called for 
expanded assistance to win the war in Viet- 
nam from our allies in the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization and from throughout 
the free world. 

In making the pronouncement, Teague 
said, Since 1961, the United States has borne 
the burden alone of defending South Vietnam 
and its people. Not only the security of all 
Asia but ultimately the security of all nations 
will depend on the outcome of this war. It 
is time that our allies help the United States 
win the war. Mere moral support is not 
enough.” 

Teague went on to say, “We not only need 
more fighting men and materials, but win- 
ning the war in Vietnam will require greater 
commitments of medical corpsmen to doctor 
the civilians, schoolteachers to educate the 
children, engineers. and construction teams 
to build roads and hospitals, and agricultural 
experts to increase food production. We must 
win the war with the people, and our allies 
are surely in a position to supply the tech- 
nicians required to help the people.” 

He concluded by saying, President John- 
son and the administration should not ‘only 
encourage our allies to help us secure the 
freedom of South Vietnam because of Com- 
munist China’s continual threat to Asia, but 
they should also encourage our allies to stop 
trading and shipping with Communist China 
and North Vietnam. Our American soldiers 
are being shot at and killed by North Viet- 
namese soldiers whose nation is being eco- 
nomically aided by our allies, It just doesn’t 
make sense.” 

With the exception of troop commitments 
from south Korea and Australia, very little 
assistance has come from our allies. 

YAF is regarded as one of the leading stu- 
dent organizations backing a strong policy 
in Vietnam. The student group has launched 
Pp ams on college campuses in the South- 
ern States to donate blood to American fight- 
ing men, to collect food and clothing for refu- 
gees fleeing war-torn North Vietnam, to have 
fraternities and sororities adopt Vietnamese 
orphans, and to offset the student protest 
demonstrations, 


One of the problems in the college 
movement in this Nation in support of a 
strong administration policy has been 
proper coordination of activities. When 
blood donation drives, petition cam- 
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paigns, debates, speeches, and many 

other actions are going on simultaneously 

across the Nation and throughout the 

South, it is difficult to get across to the 

American people that these actions are 

more. significant and more representa- 

tive of true student opinion than the one- 
shot protest demonstrations led by the 
radical left. 

In order to obtain the needed coordi- 
nation throughout the Southern States, 
Young Americans for Freedom, Inc., is 
sponsoring the Southern Student Victory 
in Vietnam Committee—SSVVC—which 
is calling upon the support of all campus 
organizations supporting a strong policy. 
They have called upon support from the 
College Young Republican clubs, the 
Young Democratic clubs, YAF chapters, 
and any other independent or affiliated 
group. 

The purposes of SSVVC were outlined 
in a release of November 23, 1965, and, 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for its inclusion in the Recorp at this 
point. 

SOUTHERN STUDENT VICTORY IN VIETNAM 
COMMITTEE FoRMED—NOVEMBER 23, 1965 
WasHIncTOoN.—The» formation of the 

Southern Student Victory in Vietnam Com- 

mittee—SSVVC—to support a strong U.S; 

foreign policy in South Vietnam by the dem- 

onstration of student support was an- 
nounced here in the Nation's Capital today. 

The new committee will operate on over a 

hundred college campuses in eight States of 

the South. l 
The committee’s formation was announced 

by Randal C. Teague, the southern spokes- 

man for the Young Americans for Freedom, 

Inc. (YAF), a conservative youth group, and 

Alfred Regnery, the national director of the 

recently held symposium for freedom in 

Vietnam and YAF’s national college director. 
In announcing the formation of SSVVC, 

Teague, who is its southernwide field direc- 

tor; said, “We seek the earnest support and 

cooperation of all college students and orga- 
nizations who are supporting a firm policy 
in southeast Asia. We will serve as the prin- 
cipal vehicle through which all student ac- 
tivities in support of the U.S. policy in South 

Vietnam can be channeled, We call for the 

support and cooperation from the college 

Young Republican clubs, the Young Demo- 

cratic clubs, the YAF chapters, and any other 

student organization, affiliated or independ- 
ent, which seeks victory in Vietnam.” 

Teague, a student at the American Uni- 
versity in Washington, D.C., went on to say, 
“Much student activity has already been 
going on in the South, but during the next 
year this activity will greatly increase. It 
is not only desirable, but essential, that 
these activities be properly coordinated. 
SSVVC is such a coordinating unit.” 

SSVVC will undertake programs on college 
campuses to sponsor debaters and speakers 
on over 50 college campuses; to sponsor 
blood donation drives to give blood for 
American fighting men in South Vietnam; 
to form local Victory in Vietnam Commit- 
tees on 107 campuses which serve as target 
sights; to send food and clothing to refugees 
and orphans fleeing North Vietnam; to have 
college fraternities and sororities adopt 
orphan children in Vietnam; to circulate 
petitions calling for a strong foreign policy 
position in southeast Asia; and several other 
constructive programs, 

SSVVC and its cooperating groups will 
participate closely with the International 
Youth Crusade for Freedom in Vietnam with 
debate-in’s on December 7 and student rallies 
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supporting the war effort on January 7 and 
8 of next year. YAF leaders are challeng- 
ing members of leftwing student protest 
groups which have been instrumental in 
the burning of draft cards to debates on 
December 7, the anniversary of Pearl Harbor 
attack. Major rallies have been planned for 
January throughout the world. 

In addition to Teague and Regnery, the 
steering committee of SSVVC will be com- 
posed of the field directors for each State 
within the jurisdiction of the new commit- 
tee. The steering committee’s membership 
was announced as Judy Whorton, a student 
at Samford University in Birmingham; 
Timothy C. Ohr, a student at St. Petersburg, 
Fla., Junior College; Guy W. Mayes, Jr., a 
student at Emory University in Atlanta; 
James E. Green, a student at Duke Univer- 
sity in Durham, N.C.; Charles C. Hooks, Jr., 
a recent graduate of the University of North 
Carolina now residing in Gaffney, S..; 
Michael Everhart, a student at Southwestern 
at Memphis; and Thomas B. Wright, Jr., a 


-student at the College of William and Mary 


in Williamsburg, Va. 


An indication of the substantial public 
support which the SSVVC received is an 
editorial which appeared in the Clear- 
water, Fla., Sun of Monday, December 6, 
1965. This editorial follows: 


PROTESTING THE PROTESTERS 


With the activities of the right-l 
Young Americans for Freedom most middle- 
of-the-roaders cannot always see eye to eye, 
but with the latest YAF project few can take 
exception—their creation of the Southern 
Student Victory in Vietnam Committee. 

The newest YAF project thus becomes part 
of a growing national protest against the 
draft dodgers, draft card burners, and peace 
demonstrators. 

As announced by Randall C. Teague, a 
former Pinellas County resident and now a 
student at the American University in Wash- 
ington, D.C., the Southern Student Victory 
in Vietnam Committee has been organized to 
support a strong U.S. foreign policy in Viet- 
nam, and will operate on a hundred college 
campuses in this country. 

Teague details the aims of the new youth 
movement: 

“We seek the earnest support and coopera- 
tion of all college students and organizations 
who are supporting a firm policy in south- 
east Asia. We will serve as the principal 
vehicle through which all student activities 
in support of the U.S. policy in South Viet- 
nam can be channeled. We call for the sup- 
port and cooperation from the college Young 
Republican Clubs, the Young Democratic 
Clubs, the YAF chapters, and any other 
student organization, affliliated or independ- 
ent, which seeks victory in Vietnam,” 

Some of the projects of the SSVVC, re- 
ports Teague, will be to undertake programs 
on college Campuses, sponsoring debates and 
speakers; to sponsor blood donation drives 
to give blood for American fighting men in 
South Vietnam; to form local Victory in 
Vietnam Committees on 107 campuses; to 
send food and clothing to refugees and or- 
phans fleeing North Vietnam; to have college 
fraternities and sororities “adopt” orphan 
children in Vietnam; to circulate petitions 
calling for a strong policy position in south- 
east Asia. 

Tomorrow, the 24th anniversary of the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor, will find 
the new group participating with the Inter- 
national Youth) Crusade for Freedom for 
Vietnam with debates with leftwing student 
protest groups which have been instru- 
mental in the burning of draft cards. 

We welcome YAF to the fast-growing ranks 
of young people and Americans generally 
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who are getting plenty fed up with this left- 
wing lunatic fringe, and who are letting our 
servicemen in Vietnam know in no uncertain 
terms that we are behind them all the way. 


Mr. Speaker, the Southern Student 
Victory in Vietnam Committee has been 
successful. Civic support of the campus 
program, as indicated in the Clearwater 
Sun article, has come from every area 
of the South. 

At a regional conference of YAF’s 

State officers for the Southern region, 
held in Atlanta on February 12, new 
Vietnam-related programs were formu- 
lated to spearhead an even larger pro- 
gram to support a strong policy in Viet- 
nam. 
YAF has been cautious in handling the 
Vietnamese situation. They are sup- 
porting a strong policy—not just an ad- 
ministration policy. They are prepared 
to deviate from the policy of any admin- 
istration when that policy does not coin- 
cide with the necessary action required 
to sustain the war against Communist 
aggression. YAF has been and will con- 
tinue to be, I am sure, committed to an 
administration policy only so long as that 
policy is consistent with that criterion 
set forth in the Sharon statement for 
determining American foreign policy: 
does it serve the just interests of the 
United States? 


HORTON URGES REDEDICATION TO 
LIBERATION OF ESTONIA 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Horton] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HORTON. Mr. Speaker, the ob- 
servance by our fellow Americans of 
Estonia’s 48th anniversary of its dec- 
laration of independence is a fitting trib- 
ute to the Estonian people. The hope 
is ever present that through commem- 
orating this event of Estonian history, 
those Estonians now held captive and in 
virtual slavery by the Russian Com- 
munists will continue to be inspired to 
resist Russian efforts to make them re- 
ject their historic cultural heritage. 

In man’s quest for liberty, few strug- 
gles surpass those of Estonian patriots. 
From Russian occupation between 1721- 
1918 Estonia not only succeeded in sur- 
mounting Russification programs, but 
Estonian culture actually thrived. Dur- 
ing that period even though under 
Russia’s heavy oppressive control, 
Estonia's music, poetry, plays, and books 
flourished. A remarkable tribute to a 
tenacious people. In addition, this period 
also nurtured Estonian nationalism 
which showed itself in the Estonian re- 
bellion of 1905. Though Russian soldiers 
ruthlessly crushed the revolt, the spark 
of nationalism still burned and emerged 
‘again in 1917-18. 

Under Russia's provisional govern- 
Ment of 1917, autonomy was granted to 
Estonia. She was given the right to 
elect a parliament and administer her 
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‘own laws. German successes in pushing 


Russian troops out of much of the Baltic 
area encouraged the Estonian Govern- 
ment to proclaim Estonia an independ- 
ent state. That declaration was issued 
on February 24, 1918, and for the next 
2 years the fledgling nation was forced 
to fight both Germans and Russians in 
order to preserve its independence. Fi- 
nally on February 2, 1920, the Commu- 
nists signed a treaty in which all 
previous claims over Estonian territory 
were renounced. 

The next 20 years were busily spent on 
improving the domestic situation, but 
the Estonian people kept a constant 
vigil on Russian intentions. That policy 
was well founded as the infamous Mu- 
tual Assistance Treaty of 1939 indi- 
cated. The treaty enabled Russian 
forces to legally occupy Estonian terri- 
tory. Not content with the treaty pro- 
visions, Russia presented Estonia with 
an ultimatum on June 16, 1940, which 
amounted to complete capitulation. 
Through Russian manipulation and in- 
timidation a new Estonian Government 
amenable to Moscow took over on June 
21, 1940. In July this government 
proclaimed Estonia a Soviet Socialist 
Republic. 

From mid-1941 to the end of 1944, 
nazism replaced Russian terror, murder, 
and deportation. But unfortunately for 
the Estonians, World War II's end re- 
sulted in the return of Russian occupa- 
tion and membership in the Soviet 
Union. 

The tragedy and suffering of Estonia’s 
people under Soviet Russia are almost 
beyond belief. Their ability to endure 
and continue their own culture in light 
of Russian occupation and impositions 
is a truly marvelous feat. But how long 
can we expect that resistance to contin- 
ue without more tangible aid from the 
free world? In an attempt to help al- 
leviate this problem I have sponsored 
House Concurrent Resolution 290 which 
would have the President instruct our 
United Nations representative to initi- 
ate action on Russia’s forced occupa- 
tion of the Baltic States. 

I know and feel what this day repre- 
sents to men and women of Estonian 
origin the world over. I am privileged 
to represent a large number of these peo- 
ple living in the Rochester, N.Y., area. 
It is my fervent hope that as Estonians 
and their millions of supporters in 
America commemorate Estonia’s 48th 
anniversary they will rededicate them- 
selves to work together for their peo- 
ple’s liberation and freedom. 


TO IMPROVE THE WEATHER FORE- 
CASTING SERVICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from California [Mr. Bos WILSON] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 


February: 24, 1966 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
southern California has been besieged 
by the most violent storms in recent his- 
tory during the past few months and 
costly damage to private, commercial, 
and military property has been wide- 
spread. Continued interruptions in air 
and land operations of the military have 
resulted from sudden storms and the 
same interferences have caused consid- 
erable indisposition to commercial and 
private traffic as well. 

Agricultural operators have suffered 
greatly from the recent unusual weather 
conditions and all of these interests may 
well have fared better if sufficient ad- 


vance storm warnings had been avail- 


able. Across the border in Mexico the 
damage from these storms has been even 
more devastating and the loss of life, 
far greater. The region south and 
southwest of San Diego seems to be the 
area from which a great many of these 
violent storms approach. It has long 
been recognized as a sparse data area for 
meteorological information, and this 
fact has recently been confirmed again 
to me by the Administrator of our En- 
vironmental Services Administration. 
Some information is obtained on an ir- 
regular basis through our cooperative 
program of taking observations by mer- 
chant ships and aircraft crews of inter- 
national flights who report in-flight 
weather conditions when passing through 
that region. We also receive some satel- 
lite surveillance for the detection of 
major storms and weather systems. 

Our Weather Bureau has, in the past, 
given consideration to the establishment 
of a weather station for both surface and 
upper air observations on Guadalupe Is- 
land, Mexico, but the establishment of 
such a weather station has yet to be ac- 
complished. The exhorbitant financial 
loss suffered by our Government and our 
private citizens makes it imperative that 
the Congress act quickly to authorize the 
establishment of meteorological observa- 
tion stations on Guadalupe Island, Mex- 
ico, for the purpose of improving the 
weather forecasting service within the 
United States. 

Accordingly, I am today introducing 
legislation aimed at accomplishing this 
purpose and the text of my bill reads 
as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That in order 
to improve the weather forecasting service 
of the United States, the Administrator of 
the Environmental Science Services Adminis- 
tration shall take such action as may be 
necessary to establish a meteorological re- 
porting station of Guadalupe Island, Mexico. 
In taking such action, he shall cooperate 
with the State Department and other de- 
partments and agencies of the United States, 
with’ the meteorological service of Mexico, 
and with the World Meteorological Organi- 
zation. 


FOREIGN-FLAG VESSELS ENGAGED 
IN TRADE WITH NORTH VIETNAM 
Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 

I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 

man from Ohio [Mr. ASHBROOK] may ex- 
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tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing the 89th Congress I, along with other 
Members of the House from both politi- 
cal parties, have protested against the 
self-defeating policy of doing business 
with foreign-flag vessels which are en- 
gaged in trade with North Vietnam. It is 
exasperating enough to learn that free 
world trade with North Vietnam has in- 
creased about 138 percent since 1955, 
when the United States first began ask- 
ing other non-Communist nations to 
help in exerting economic pressure on 
that avowed foe of the free world. But 
it has been downright discouraging to 
reflect that ships which profited from 
trade with the United States had a busi- 
ness-as-usual policy with the mortal 
enemy of American soldiers in Vietnam. 

The Department of Commerce has de- 
clared that it will deny Government- 
financed cargoes to foreign-flag vessels 
which called at North Vietnam ports on 
or after January 25, 1966. Although 
this certainly is a step in the right direc- 
tion, I must agree with the presidents 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
Union, the National Maritime Union, 
and the Seafarers International Union 
that the administration’s directive black- 
listing ships transporting cargoes to 
Snip, Vietnam is too weak and ineffec- 

ve. 

Following are details of the regulations 
as they appeared in the Federal Register 
of February 12, 1966: 

The Maritime Administration is making 
available to the appropriate U.S. Government 
departments the following list of such ves- 
sels which arrived in North Vietnam ports 
on or after January 25, 1966, based on in- 
8 received through February 10, 


Flag of registry, name of ship 


British; tonnage 
Sittenfoong in. 2 288 es 7,127 
Shirley Christine_.__..__._________ 6, 724 
Wakasa Bay. 7. 044 

Cypriot: Amon 7. 229 

Greek: Agenor 252-1 7. 139 


Src. 2. Vessels which called at North Viet- 
nam on or after January 25, 1966, may re- 
acquire eligibility to carry U.S. Government- 
financed cargoes from the United States if 
the persons who control the vessels give 
satisfactory certification and assurance: 

(a) That such vessels will not, thence- 
forth, be employed in the North Vietnam 
trade so long as it remains the policy of the 
dae Government to discourage such trade; 
an 

(b) That no other vessels under their con- 
trol will thenceforth be employed in the 
North Vietnam trade, except as provided in 
Paragraph (c), and 

(c) That vessels under their control which 
are covered by contractual obligations, in- 
cluding charters, entered into prior to Janu- 
ary 25, 1966, requiring their employment in 
the North Vietnam trade shall be withdrawn 
from such trade at the earliest opportunity 
consistent with such contractual obligations. 

NICHOLAS JOHNSON, 
Maritime Administrator. 
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VOLUNTARY WAGE GUIDEPOSTS 
REFUSED BY AFL-CIO PRESIDENT 
GEORGE MEANY AND HIS COL- 
LEAGUES 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
that the House must view with con- 
siderable concern the refusal of AFL- 
CIO President George Meany and his 
colleagues to accept the voluntary wage 
guideposts proposed by the Council of 
Economic Advisers for this year. 

The idea of guideposts was first put 
forward in the 1962 Economic Report of 
the President. At that time President 
Kennedy said: 

If labor leaders in our major industries 
will accept the productivity benchmark as 
a guide to wage objectives, and if manage- 
ment in these industries will practice 
equivalent restraint in their price decisions, 
the year ahead will be a brilliant chapter in 
the record of the responsible exercise of 
freedom. 


Implicit in the late President’s remarks 
was the fear that without this restraint, 
inflation could nullify whatever economic 
progress was made. Inflation continues 
to haunt our economy. With the grow- 
ing number of people living on fixed in- 
comes in their later years, the danger of 
inflationary pressures which reduce pur- 
chasing power and devalue the dollar is 
particularly acute. Thus the “produc- 
tivity benchmark” referred to by Presi- 
dent Kennedy must continue to be our 
standard for wage decisions. 

Ideally, we would prefer that Govern- 
ment remain entirely neutral in the 
decisionmaking process that takes place 
in the private sector. But we must ac- 
cept the fact that economic pressure at 
home and crises around the world de- 
mand the careful cooperation of busi- 
ness, labor, and Government. 

The proposed guideposts will not 
guarantee wage-price stability and eco- 
nomic growth, but in my judgment, they 
represent reasonable standards to guide 
private decisionmakers in making re- 
sponsible judgments in the public in- 
terest. 

The administration should not use 
these voluntary standards as an excuse 
for questionable attempts at enforce- 
ment. Such recent attempts indicate 
that we need to review our stockpiling 
policy. They do not warrant abandon- 
ment of the guideposts. 

Labor should not set itself above the 
national interest in sustaining economic 
growth within a framework of restraint. 
The times demand responsibility from 
us all. 


A BILL TO INCREASE SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
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man from Kansas [Mr. Sxupirz] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SKUBITZ. Mr. Speaker, two 
major specters haunt the American 
people today—fear of a major war in 
Asia and the threat of widespread in- 
flation. 

The sad effects of inflation are espe- 
cially felt by our senior citizens, most of 
whom live on fixed incomes either 
through retirement or on social security. 
Although the social security check is 
the same each month, the cost of every- 
thing from food to footwear continues to 
rise at an alarming pace. From 1958 
until the most recently enacted increase 
in social security cash benefits, recipients 
suffered a 7-percent loss in buying power. 

To correct this unfortunate and un- 
necessary problem, I am introducing a 
bill today which will provide automatic 
increases in social security benefits as 
the cost of living rises. This bill calls 
for an increase of 3 percent in the bene- 
fits whenever the consumer price index 
reflects a similar jump in the cost of 
living. 

This method alone among the many 
proposals for improved benefits can be 
accomplished without any further in- 
crease in social security taxes. Accord- 
ing to cost studies by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the 
growth of the economy will provide the 
necessary revenues to make the cost-of- 
living adjustments proposed in my bill. 

In my opinion this is a just and equi- 
table bill that should be passed. We 
have an obligation to fulfill to our elderly 
constituents, for we have created this 
hydra-headed monster and the responsi- 
bility is ours. After all, much of the 
cause of our present inflation can be 
directly attributed to the wild spending 
programs in which our Government is 
presently engaged. 

Inflation, as we all know, means every- 
thing costs more. ! 

While prices are spiraling so are the 
taxes. Social security taxes were 
boosted with the passage of medicare; 
excise taxes are being raised back to 
where they were before and the collec- 
tion of income taxes is being acceler- 
ated. Now the President and his ad- 
visers are talking about increasing in- 
come taxes even more so that the poor 
taxpayer is left with less to pay for 
commodities which cost more. 

At the current rate of climb, one-half 
per cent a month according to the De- 
partment of Commerce, the cost of 
living will go up a highly inflationary 
6 percent this year. From the first of 
last year to the first of this month it 
rose 4.1 percent, and it looks like it will 
beat both the Russians and us to the 
moon. In terms we all understand this 
means on the average an individual has 
to lay down $1.04 on the counter today 
for what he paid $1.00 for a little over a 
year ago, and by the end of this year it 
will cost a dollar and a dime for what 
you could get with a dollar last year. 
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Individual items have jumped more than 
others: bacon has jumped 61 percent in 
the last 10 years, a man’s wool suit has 
increased 23 percent in price, and a loaf 
of bread costs 17 percent more. 

Until a more responsible attitude to- 
ward government spending is assumed 
and inflation is stopped, we must do 
whatever we can to protect those who are 
hurt the most—the ones living on a fixed 
income, like our social security folks. I 
hope Congress acts swiftly and favorably 
upon my proposal to raise benefits as in- 
flation goes up. 


EXPORT SURPLUS OR TRADE 
DEFICIT? 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Betts] may extend 
his remarks at this point in the RECORD 
and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BETTS. Mr. Speaker, since 1960 
the Department of Commerce has been 
announcing an export surplus year 
after year, ranging from $4.5 billion to 
$6.9 billion. Recently the 1965 trade 
surplus was given out as amounting to 
$5.2 billion. Although this was still at 
a high level, it was a decline of $1.7 bil- 
lion from the high-water mark of $6.9 
billion in 1964. 

These high surplus figures have been 
used both as a measure of the competi- 
tive force of our industries in foreign 
trade and of the great value of exports 
to our balance of payments deficit. The 
amounts reported each year have been 
set against the cost of foreign aid, tour- 
ist expenditures abroad, and so forth, 
to demonstrate the valuable function of 
exports and their service in offsetting 
deficits incurred from other sources. 

Mr, Speaker, I am afraid we have been 
deluding ourselves and singing high 
notes of optimism when there was little 
or nothing to be optimistic about, so far 
as our trade balance and our competitive 
standing in the world are concerned. 

For one thing, our official export 
statistics have included all the sales and 
shipments arising from AID appropria- 
tions, In other words, our export re- 
ports include goods that we ourselves 
have paid for out of the Treasury. By 
this measure it would be easy to double 
our export surplus. We need do no 
more than increase foreign aid e 
tures sufficiently. 

Secondly, we have been reporting our 
imports at what they cost at the foreign 
point of shipment, neglecting to add 
freight and insurance costs incurred in 
bringing the goods to this country. 
This is a naive practice and we are one 
of the few countries that adhere to this 
method. With respect to imports mee 
ing from Europe, Asia, and Africa, this 
understates the cost by some 25 percent. 
On imports of $21.3 billion, which was the 
level of our 1965 purchases abroad on the 
basis of foreign value, the undervalu- 
ation would be serious. The true figure 
would be closer to $25 billion. 
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If we wash out these two unjustifiable 
practices from our trade statistics, our 
export surplus vanishes. This is to say, 
if we value our imports at their true cost 
and if we exclude from our exports the 
goods that we sell, not competitively but 
because we subsidize them or give them 
away, we actually incurred a deficit of 
some $2 billion in 1965 in our foreign 
trade. 

Mr. Speaker, there is nothing to be 
gained by deluding ourselves in this 
manner. On the other hand, much 
harm can come from such an odd prac- 
tice. We generally pride ourselves on 
basing policies on facts, or trying to do 
so, Otherwise our judgment loses its 
value. 

Why do we then persist in this prac- 
tice of self-deception? I can think of 
three reasons that would explain the 
stubbornness. One is that a large trade 
surplus would be a great credit to the 
trade agreements program. It would 
bear out the predictions made on behalf 
of the program and the hopes centered 
in it. It would justify the undertaking 
by the fruits it had borne. : 

Not to be overlooked is the reflection 
that a large export surplus would also 
put a pleasing sheen on the feverish ef- 
forts and motions of the Department of 
Commerce to promote exports. With no 
surplus to show for these efforts it might 
be more difficult to coax more money out 
of Congress. 

The third item is perhaps the most 
pernicious of the three. The so-called 
export surplus is used as evidence that 
the industries of this country are indeed 
competitive in world markets. More- 
over, the high surplus shows that we 
could absorb further drastic tariff cuts 
with little risk of damage to our indus- 
tries. 

If the authentic results of our trade 
demonstrate that we are not really com- 
petitive abroad except in two or three 
products, our trade position takes on a 
wholly different complexion. The fact is 
that so far as exports of manufactured 
goods are concerned we have’ been ex- 
periencing a shrinking in our share com- 
pared with other countries. The prin- 
cipal exception is machinery. Our ex- 
ports of this item have boomed hand in 
hand with the rising tide of investment 
of our industries abroad. This may be 
temporary and may result in shrinking 
foreign markets for goods shipped from 
this country in the future. Exports of 
farm products have also risen to record 
heights, but this swelling volume is at- 
tributable to shipments under Public 
Law 480, food for peace, and similar pro- 
grams. They do not reflect an improve- 
ment of our competitive position in 
agricultural products. 

It seems unthinkable that under these 
circumstances we should offer to the 
world another 50-percent tariff reduc- 
tion. Recently, Mr. William M. Roth, 
Deputy Special Representative for Trade 
Negotiations, in a speech before the Unit- 
ed States-Japan Trade Council, said: 

Actually, much has been accomplished so 
far in Geneva. Items to be excepted from 
the across-the-board 50-percent cut in in- 
dustrial tariffs were tabled in November 1964. 
Our exceptions were kept at the barest mini- 
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mum consistent with considerations of over- 
riding national security. 


Referring to the so-called Kennedy 
round he also said: 

This ambitious effort, the greatest in the 
20-year history of GATT trade negotiations, 
will not fail because of any lack of will or 
determination of the United States to see it 
through to a satisfactory conclusion. 


So, Mr. Speaker, the policy is to push 
through the 50-percent reduction in any 
event. If the facts of our nonexistent 
trade surplus that have recently come to 
light do not greatly temper the deter- 
mination mentioned by Mr. Roth, we can 
only wonder what is the administration’s 
real attitude toward domestic industry. 
Is it to be sacrificed willy-nilly because 
Congress passed the Trade Act over 3 
years ago under the false impression 
that we were riding high in foreign ex- 
port markets? 

I do not believe that we should plunge 
blindly ahead with further drastic tariff 
reductions when our trade statistics, if 
properly reported, would reveal our weak 
competitive position in world markets. 

We would be ill advised, I am con- 
vinced, to proceed under the assumption 
that present high levels of production 
and employment in this country would 
justify opening up our market to grow- 
ing volumes of imports when it is clear 
that so far as really competitive trade is 
concerned we are running a deficit. If 
there is any doubt about this deficit, I 
think it should be cleared up. 

I am joining others who have intro- 
duced a joint resolution calling on the 
Commerce and Treasury Departments to 
issue summary trade reports that will 
show our true competitive standing in 
the world rather than obscuring the 
facts. I trust that the Ways and Means 
Committee will hold early hearings so 
that all doubts can be resolved. 


FRI BUSBEY, THE RUGGED 
INDIVIDUALIST 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. ARENDS] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, it was a 
great shock to me to learn of the passing 
of my very good friend, Fred Busbey, who 
served in this body with distinction in 
the 78th, 80th, 82d, and 83d Congresses. 
Inasmuch as he was elected from what 
is generally known as a politically mar- 
ginal district, he was not able to have 
continuity of service and the opportunity 
to demonstrate his full worth. Notwith- 
standing this, in each Congress that he 
served he contributed immeasurably to 
its deliberations. 

We frequently use the descriptive term 
“rugged individualist” without our al- 
ways being quite certain what it means. 
But I think that anyone who was privi- 
leged to know Fred Busbey would under- 
stand exactly what is meant when we re- 
fer to him as a “rugged individualist.” 
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He was a man of convictions, with cour- 
age of his convictions, and more than just 
ordinary courage. He would fight to the 
bitter end, even if he stood alone, for 
what he believed. Nothing could deter 
him. 

During World War I, he served as a 
Regular Army sergeant, and he partici- 
pated in some of the hardest fought bat- 
tles of that war. He was proud of this, 
and justly so. And as I fondly reflect 
on Fred’s service in the Congress, he 
showed the same ruggedness and deter- 
mination and ingenuity that somewhat 
typifies a military sergeant. He did not 
seek glory for glory’s sake. He sought 
results, and he got results. 

With the passing of Fred Busbey I 
have lost a very fine friend. He will 
never be forgotten by any of us privi- 
leged to know him. 


_ McNENNY FISH HATCHERY AT 
SPEARFISH, S. DAK. 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. BERRY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, it is very 
unfortunate to find that the 1967 budget 
for the Bureau of Sport Fisheries and 
Wildlife does not include any proposed 
expenditure for the current building and 
expansion program being undertaken at 
the MeNenny Fish Hatchery at Spear- 
fish, S. Dak. 

The McNenny hatchery, constructed 
in 1951, produces rainbow and brown 
trout primarily for stocking waters in 
the Black Hills trout management area. 
This area contains about 175 miles of 
trout streams and 1,900 acres of trout 
lakes, which provide an estimated 800,- 
000 man-hours of angling annually. In 
addition to this, this hatchery supplies 
17 counties in western South Dakota, 21 
counties in western North Dakota, 10 
counties in eastern Wyoming, and a large 
Bureau of Reclamation reservoir in Ne- 
braska. The average annual production 
of all species is about 70,000 pounds. 

During the past several years the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, the Corps of Engi- 
neers, and State and local governments 
have constructed numerous new impond- 
ments in South Dakota, and the three 
neighboring States. Many of these res- 
ervoirs provide excellent trout fishing; 
however, to maintain the fishery, fre- 
quent planting of fingerling fish is re- 
quired. Requests for fingerling trout by 
management agencies exceed the present 
production capabilities of the hatchery. 

The McNenny hatchery also serves as 
a production test center for the formu- 
lation and testing of fish diets. This has 
resulted in significant improvements in 
our ability to produce quality diets at 
substantial cost savings. A new building 
is needed to house testing and diet for- 
mulation equipment, and to provide addi- 
tional fingerling production facilities. 
With funds provided in fiscal year 1966— 
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$25,000—a well is at the present time 
being drilled to supplement the hatch- 
ery’s water supply. 

The development program, which I 
shall outline in a moment, must be un- 
dertaken to increase the production of 
fish and to improve efficiency of opera- 
fions immediately. The expanded facil- 
ities would mean about 100,000 pounds 
of trout could be produced annually, ap- 
proximately doubling the present finger- 
ling production. 

The development program includes 
the following items: 
T ae cae $10, 000 
Broodstock raceways-------------- 
Production building and facilities... 120, 000 
aden? XT 20, 000 
Sewage disposal system 
Sup -wenn. 15, 000 


Therefore, the total estimated cost of 
the program is $205,000. I urge the 
House Interior Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee and each Member of this House 
to carefully consider this building pro- 
gram, and urge that the necessary funds 
be included in the 1967 fiscal year budget 
so this important construction program 
can continue without interruption. 


FEDERAL REVENUES FOR USE IN 
STATE PUBLIC ELEMENTARY AND 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Mr. BURTON of Utah. Mr. Speaker, 
I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. GURNEY] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Utah? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, I am to- 
day joining several of my Republican col- 
leagues in introducing legislation to 
share a portion of Federal revenues with 
each State for use in public elementary 
and secondary education. 

The bill would establish an educational 
assistance trust fund, into which 1 per- 
cent of the revenue received from the 
Internal Revenue Code and tariff sched- 
ule would be deposited the first year, 2 
percent the second year, up to 5 percent 
the fifth year, and thereafter. 

Tax sharing for education is based 
on a two-part formula: half of the 
money would be returned to the States 
on a per-student basis; the other half 
would be based on the amount of effort 
each State is currently putting into edu- 
cation. “Effort” is defined as the per- 
cent of gross personal income spent on 
public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation. 

The concept of tax sharing to bolster 
the State’s abilities to provide those 
services which are within its domain is 
an attractive one to all those who fear 
intervention by Washington in local 
matters. Education, along with other 
services, is becoming more and more 
difficult for States to afford. State taxes 
have risen steadily, from $4.9 billion 20 
years ago to $24.2 billion in 1964. In 
1963 alone, property taxes rose 7.3 per- 
cent over 1962 rates, sales taxes increased 
by 8.7 percent, corporation taxes by 7.5 
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percent, and personal income tax by 6. 3 
percent. 

All this has been caused by the in- 
crease in State and local expenditures. 
These have risen by 600 percent since the 
mid-1940’s. The cost of education alone 
has risen over 700 percent in that time, 
from 83 billion in 1946 to $22 billion: 
And this outlay for education is ex- 
pected to double by 1972. 

State and local taxes have risen about 
as high as they can go, with the Federal 
Government preempting so much of the 
national income through Federal income 
tax. This leaves State and local govern- 
ments in the position of having no place 
to turn except to the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

However, the knowledge of local sit- 
uations, needs, and problems is at the 
local and State level. They are far 
better able to improve their educational 
programs themselves. Gigantic Federal 
programs too often result in Federal con- 
trol and the imposition of rules which 
are not in the best interests of education 
in all areas. 

This year we have seen several locali- 
ties in the United States refuse aid 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act, because they feared 
overcontrol by the Office of Education. 
They would rather struggle along in 
freedom than lose control of the edu- 
cation of their children to those in far- 
removed offices in Washington. 

For experience has taught us that Fed- 
eral subsidy brings Federal control. The 
tax-sharing plan, however, lets the Fed- 
eral Government provide the funds and 
lets the States determine how these can 
best be used to supplement their own 
efforts. 

Built into the formula is the assurance 
that no State will then decide to sit back 
and let Uncle Sam pay the bills, for the 
amount a State receives depends in great 
part upon its own per student expendi- 
tures. If anything, this will spur the 
States on to greater effort. 

To assure that the money is spent for 
education, plans will be submitted by the 
Governor to the Comptroller General of 
the United States each year, and at the 
end of the year an audit must be sub- 
mitted to show actual use. This ap- 
proach gives a tremendous boost to the 
education of our young people. Per 
pupil expenditures can increase greatly 
through Federal contributions and at the 
same time, incentive will be provided for 
each State to make even more effort on 
its own. 

There would be no need for a great ex- 
pansion of Federal personnel in Wash- 
ington to administer the program—it 
would be handled by the local officials 
already on the job. It would yield us the 
greatest return on our investment, for it 
would utilize the best capabilities of each 
level of government. 

Our federal system is a precious free- 
dom which we must strive to preserve 
and strengthen. It is built firmly upon 
the Federal-State cooperation and divi- 
sion of powers and responsibilities, such 
as I propose in this bill. And like every 
other precious thing we know in Amer- 
ica, its strength is in the education of 
each new generation to carry it on and 
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protect it. Surely, then, we can make no 
wiser investment in our Nation’s future 
than by the speedy passage of this bill. 


ROTATION NOW IN VIETNAM 


Mr. SPEAKER. Under a previous or- 
der of the House, the gentleman from 
Wyoming [Mr. Roncatio], is recognized 
for 30 minutes. 

Mr. RONCALIO. Mr. Speaker, I bring 
to the attention of my colleagues the fact 
that from thinly populated Wyoming, 
with less than 320,000 human beings, six 
families have been called upon to pay the 
supreme price of the escalation of our 
Vietnam military posture. 

These six fatalities are: 

First. Alma Jack Stumpp, Afton, Wyo. 

Second. Ernest Taylor, Jr., Kaycee, 
Wyo. 

Third. Robert Fred Guthrie, Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

Fourth. Craig Blackner, Lyman, Wyo. 

Fifth. Sam Lee Delos, Ten Sleep, Wyo. 

Sixth. Ladd Condy, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

What is particularly tragic, Mr. 
Speaker, is that in the case of at least 
two of the above war casualties from 
Wyoming had there been some type of 
rotation policy in effect in Vietnam their 
lives might have been spared. 

Mr. Guthrie, a young man from Chey- 
enne, Wyo., was killed within 30 days 
prior to the completion of his tour of 
duty—after a 4-year hitch as a corpsman 
in the U.S. Marines. 

On November 17, 1965, Ernest E. Tay- 
lor—a specialist 4th class—from Kaycee, 
Wyo., was killed in action. Two days 
before, he had written to friends that he 
expected to be released from combat duty 
on December 10 to begin his trip home, 
following his stretch of duty. In this 
case he was killed less than 3 weeks prior 
to the completion of his tour. 

These two deaths show again the ne- 
cessity for a review now of the military 
policy that asks far too much of a few 
while far too many get by giving far too 
little in this process of defending Amer- 
ica in time of its military engagements. 

Because of my own personal experience 
in the 1st Infantry Division in World 
War II, Mr. Speaker, an American Regu- 
lar Army Division again engaged in com- 
bat in Vietnam I believe it is proper to 
call to the attention of my colleagues at 
this time this glaring inequity in the 
Armed Forces of the United States. I 
have, accordingly, written to the Secre- 
tary of Defense suggesting a rotation 
policy for men in combat, and if none 
is forthcoming, I shall introduce legis- 
lation to that effect. 

It is evident, Mr. Speaker, that these 
conflicts in policing the world—and par- 
ticularly our Vietnam commitment— 
may extend for a long period of time. 
This being true, a certain number of set 
days in combat or “in contact with the 
enemy,” becomes the only real goal which 
a fighting man understands in carrying 
out the daily ordeals of combat. 

We in the Halls of Congress, we in the 
safe, well-fed sectors of America, may be 
moved by the euphonious principles daily 
restated in these difficult times. But to 
men eating the C-rations and sleeping in 
swamps, to men digging holes in the jun- 
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gle and fighting and dying—so many 
days in combat and then home—this is 
the only language they truly understand. 

A man in combat feels one thing above 
all else—and that is that he stays alive 
in order to come home to his loved ones. 
If a rotation policy is in effect, he is a 
better soldier because of it. If one is not 
in effect, Mr. Speaker, he has no goal; 
he has only bleakness and a constantly 
doubtful moral factor at best, which will 
always affect his proficiency. 

I stress again, Mr. Speaker, experience 
has taught us that the first thing for 
which any man fights is his self-preser- 
vation. I believe we had better establish 
a firm and definite policy of rotation for 
our great fighting men now. It should be 
so many days in combat, during all of 
which they may look forward to return- 
ing home. Thus somebody in the train- 
ing camps or civilian life in America, can 
take their place to carry on the fight 
which means so much to so many. 

I believe a strong immediate rotation 
policy should be placed in effect so that 
at least five rifiemen with the most over- 
seas duty per company per month should 
be rotated home and replaced with re- 
cruits from stateside. 

I believe these five men should come 
from every combat unit in South Viet- 
nam, and I believe that at least two men 
should be rotated home from all sup- 
port, supply, and other noncombat units 
now in these theaters of operations. 

Mr. Speaker, I stress that this is a 
matter of equity and of the basic con- 
cepts of justice—and I hope my col- 
leagues will take an interest in this vital 
matter. 

In World War II in the Big Red One— 
the 1st Division—it was said that there 
were two ways to get home, by rotation 
or in a pine box—in a mattress cover, to 
be exact. In my sparsely populated dis- 
trict, which is the State of Wyoming, 
Mr. Speaker, six young men have come 
home so far via a pine box. It is time 
now to assure that the next six to come 
home to Wyoming come home alive and 
well, and able to know the respect and 
admiration of a grateful people. 


THE WAR THAT FOREIGN AID 
FIGHTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Orrincer] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
told by those who have visited the bat- 
tlefronts in South Vietnam that average 
life expectancy in Vietnam is only 35 
years. You may be surprised to learn, 
however, that this figure has nothing to 
do with the bullets of the Communist 
enemy. This figure is the result of the 
ravages of other enemies: disease, 
hunger, and ignorance. The United 
States is engaged in a war on these killers 
as well as the terror and death spread by 
the Vietcong. 
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The soldiers on this second front are 
the teams of doctors being trained with 
the help of U.S. medical personnel and 
equipment provided through our AID 
program. Medical centers in Hue and 
Saigon are now graduating 150 doctors a 
year to take charge of the country’s ex- 
panding medical services. More than 
12,000 health centers have been estab- 
lished and stocked with medicines in 
rural health programs manned by 8,000 
newly trained village health workers. 
When the United States started its bat- 
tle against disease and squalor in Viet- 
nam, there were fewer than 200 civilian 
doctors attending to the medical needs 
of 16 million people. 

The importance of this effort is not 
diminished by the fact that Vietcong 
guerrillas destroy some of the new health 
units as soon as they are constructed. 
In every village where a Government 
health center is caring for the sick and 
undernourished there is visible proof of 
which side is concerned with the welfare 
of the people, proof which the Vietcong 
seek to obliterate. 

The AID-supported health program 
started with the introduction of sani- 
tary water supplies in the ancient capital 
of Hue, as well as in Saigon. In rural 
areas, outdoor sanitary facilities have 
been added. 

A major campaign against malaria 
which was initiated with the help of 
U.S.-trained malaria teams, has reduced 
the incidence of new cases to less than 
2 percent a year. 

Deaths from malaria have been re- 
duced from 35,000 in 1958 to 2,000 in 
1965. Seven million people have been 
vaccinated against cholera, and 8 mil- 
lion more have received vaccinations and 
treatments for other diseases. 

American civilians are responding in- 
creasingly to the Vietnamese Govern- 
ment’s call for medical help. The latest 
group of American doctors to volunteer 
their services in Vietnam included 30 
Cuban refugees. One hundred personnel 
from the U.S. Army Medical Civilian 
Action Program are also serving. 

While there are many inadequacies 
and shortcomings in our AID program 
in Vietnam, there is no questions but 
that this humanitarian effort equals or 
exceeds in importance our military effort 
there. The Agency and the administra- 
tion are now making a major effort to 
win the nonmilitary war in Vietnam 
and are successfully persuading the 
South Vietnamese Government to place 
more emphasis in this direction. This 
effort as fully deserves our support as 
the military authorization on which we 
will shortly be acting. 


SMALL BUSINESS NEEDS HELP 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. OTTINGER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OTTINGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have today introduced legislation which 
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must be passed if the small businessmen 
of this Nation are to receive the assist- 
ance the Congress intends they receive. 
My bill would separate the revolving 
funds under the Small Business Act so 
that the Small Business Administration 
could not reach into direct business loan 
funds.even if some widespread disaster 
would justify that action. In the case 
of a disaster requiring additional finan- 
cial assistance from SBA, a separate sup- 
plemental appropriation would be re- 
quired. The thrust of this bill is to keep 
inviolate the small business direct loan 
program which has been so important to 
the small businessmen of the Nation. 

The legislation I have introduced 
would not increase the SBA appropria- 
tion but would divide it into three 
separate revolving funds reserved for 
specific purposes. The Small Business 
Act now provides for only one with allo- 
cations set administratively within SBA. 

My bill would establish one revolving 
fund for direct business loans under sec- 
tion 7(a) of the Small Business Act, 
prime contract authority under section 
8(a), and loans under title IV of the 
Economic Opportunity Act of 1964 in the 
amount of $1 billion. 

A second revolving fund totaling $300 
million is set up for disaster loans under 
section 7(b) and section 7(b) (2). The 
third separate revolving fund is set up 
for programs under the Small Business 
Investment Act of 1958—except for title 
IV of that act—and the bill authorizes 
$461 million for this fund. 

My bill also sets limits for the amounts 
of loans, guarantees and commitments 
which may be outstanding at any one 
time under each of the three funds. 

Mr. Speaker, the need for legislation 
such as I have introduced today has been 
amply demonstrated on a number of oc- 
casions in recent years. The recent 
transit strike in New York City drama- 
tized the seriousness of the failure of the 
Small Business Administration to seek 
funds necessary to maintain an effective 
direct loan program. Congress must 
take take immediate action to provide 
these funds. 

Although SBA suspended its direct 
Joan last October 11, it took no steps to 
obtain sufficient funds to avert economic 
disaster should an emergency arise. 
When the transit strike became an ex- 
tended emergency, thousands of small 
businessmen were faced with economic 
ruin and SBA had no resources to assist 
them. Instead, SBA was forced to hast- 
ily round up extra funds to provide direct 
loans. There is some question whether 
the $20 million SBA raised from a revolv- 
ing fund was enough to meet the need. 
But the main point is that SBA’s mad 
dash for money was precisely the wrong 
approach and should not have been 
necessary. 

Suspension of the direct loan program 
is now in its sixth month and SBA offi- 
cials still are unable to tell us when they 
will be able to lift the moratorium. True, 
SBA is studying ways of better orga- 
nizing the loan program, but that is little 
comfort to the businessman who needs a 
loan now. 

I urge all my colleagues to join with 
me in taking positive action to put the 
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small business direct loan program back 
on its feet. We can afford no further 
delay. 


ESTONIA—INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. MuLTER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
distinct honor to extend congratulations 
to the thousands of supporters in Amer- 
ica of Estonian independence and to the 
captive people of Estonia on this Febru- 
ary 24, the anniversary of their inde- 
pendence. While the Estonian nation 
has experienced many misfortunes since 
their 1918 declaration of independence, 
the ebullient quest for freedom and lib- 
erty that was once achieved, remains 
strong today. 

Yes, Russia still wields its overpower- 
ing influence in Estonia, but even 22 
consecutive years of Russian occupation 
have not succeeded in destroying the Es- 
tonians’ determination to remain true to 
their own cultural heritage. 

The shameful and sometimes barbaric 
treatment of the people of Estonia at 
the hands of the Russian Communists 
is surpassed perhaps only by that of 
Nazi Germany. Proof of Russian brutal- 
ity and virtual extermination of much of 
Estonia’s people lies in the stark popula- 
tion statistics of 1934 and 1959. During 
that 25-year interval the Estonian pop- 
ulation decreased by approximately 120,- 
000. Primary methods employed by the 
Soviets which account for those losses 
were purges, deportations, and murders. 
Many Estonians were forced to become 
refugees, many of whom were able to 
come to America. But this policy of the 
Russians had another facet; the num- 
ber of Russians in Estonia grew by more 
than 167,000 during the same period. It 
is estimated that more than 240,000 per- 
sons from the Soviet Union have “mi- 
grated” into Estonia. We are all aware 
that the purpose of this Russian program 
was to dilute Estonian nationalism 
through a tremendous influx of persons 
loyal to Mother Russia. However, 
strong Estonian resistance to this im- 
perialist Russian subterfuge has been a 
leading factor in its failure and is quite 
reminiscent of the historic failures dur- 
ing the 1721-1918 period of czarist Rus- 
sian occupation. 

Americans of Estonian descent have 
continued their activities in support of 
liberty for their captured brethren. 
America can take pride in the fact that 
she has welcomed to her shores more 
than 60,000 Estonian refugees from Nazi 
and Communist persecution. Though 
naturally concerned about events in 
Estonia, these Estonian-Americans have 
freely joined in the fight to improve 
man’s condition wherever he is found. 

While much of the world’s attention 
has been focused on such vital issues as 
Vietnam and proliferation of nuclear 
weapons, we must not lose sight of the 
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plain and overriding issue of funda- 
mental human freedom. The people of 
Estonia are unfortunate victims who 
bear witness to the fact that the struggle 
for freedom is not limited to the “un- 
developed” areas of the world. It is 
being carried out wherever one group of 
people uses force or intimidation to sub- 
ject another group to its will. It is in 
this light we should consider the case of 
Estonia. 

It is a travesty of the meaning of free- 
dom that these people must be forced to 
observe the passing of another anniver- 
sary while in the cruel and vise-like 
grasp of Communist Russia. Let us in 
everyway possible and at every oppor- 
tunity call to the world’s attention the 
plight of the people of Estonia and the 
rest of the souls Communist Russia still 
maintains in virtual bondage. 


VASCO DE SOUSA JARDIM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Ropino] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last Sat- 
urday evening in my hometown of 
Newark I was privileged to join with 
many of my friends in the community in 
paying tribute to one of New Jersey’s 
most distinguished citizens, Vasco de 
Sousa Jardin. Founder, editor, publish- 
er of New Jersey’s weekly Portuguese 
language newspaper, Vasco Jardim’s in- 
fluence extends well beyond New Jersey 
and well beyond his ethnic associations. 
And for his more than 40 years of service 
to the community and to his fellow Por- 
tuguese-Americans, Vasco Jardim was 
singled out to receive the highest civilian 
honor that can be awarded by the Gov- 
ernment of Portugal: Conferral of the 
Order of Prince Henry. 

It was a joyous occasion, this dinner, 
and I was honored myself by being asked 
to participate in the events. His Excel- 
lency Vasco Viera Garin, Ambassador of 
Portugal to the United States, made the 
presentation to Mr. Jardim, while such 
leading figures within the Portuguese- 
American community as Father Jose L. 
Capote; Father Anthony Monteiro; Don- 
ald B. Gomes, the chairman; Frank 
Soares, cochairman; Dr. Manuel L. da 
Silva, toastmaster; Antonio Braga, re- 
cording secretary; Mrs. Daniel Rod- 
rigues, corresponding secretary; and 
Mario Teixeira, Jr., treasurer, were re- 
sponsible for the well-organized success 
of the entire affair. 

Vasco Jardim typifies the great men 
who have made America great since our 
early days. Born in the Madeira Islands 
of Portugal, he came to this country in 
1920, settled and married in one of the 
largest Portuguese-American communi- 
ties in southwestern Massachusetts, mov- 
ing to Newark in 1928. Even as in Fall 
River and New Bedford, Vasco Jardim 
immediately became a powerful force for 
good in his new community. 
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As a reporter, he was always aware of 
his responsibility for truth; as a citizen, 
he helped weld into the community those 
of his own ethnic heritage and helped 
the community to wipe away the arti- 
ficial barriers that are often set around 
ethnic groups. 

Many years ago John Donne wrote: 

No man is an island sufficient unto itself. 


Each of us is touched, each of us is af- 
fected and changed, for better or for 
worse, by the actions of others. Because 
this is true, all of Newark, all of New 
Jersey and so many communities beyond 
our State lines stand in the debt of the 
man we honored last Saturday evening. 

Good deeds are as the stars which 
shine brightly in the dark sky of night. 
We do not notice them in the sun-filled 
glare of day-to-day living; but they are 
there, nevertheless, to brighten the world 
at an hour when it most needs brighten- 
ing. Saturday night we paid tribute 
publicly to one who so has brightened the 
world; to one who has given so much 
without reckoning the cost; to one who 
has labored so valiantly without regard 
for reward. 

Vasco Jardim has made the world a 
little richer, a little warmer and a much, 
much better place for all of us. To 
which we can only add our sincere and 
heartfelt thanks and our prayers that 
he will long continue to do so. 


ESTONIAN INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA., Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. RopIno] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider the setting aside today of our leg- 
islative duties for a few moments to rec- 
ognize Estonia’s independence anniver- 
sary as being a fitting tribute to the 
Estonian people. And yet, as I offer my 
congratulations to Estonia and to her 
many friends here in America, the occa- 
sion leaves me with mixed emotions. 
First, I am very privileged and grateful 
to wish Estonia well, but at the same 
time I am saddened when I reflect on 
the suffering and sacrifice that country 
has had to endure only to find itself still 
under the heel of Soviet Russia. 

Estonia is a proud land. She endured 
almost 200 consecutive years of czarist 
domination before she achieved her in- 
dependence on February 24, 1918. How- 
ever, in spite of that fact, her nationalist 
fervor took root and culminated in the 
country’s becoming independent in 1918. 
Ridding one’s country of foreign troops 
almost singlehandedly is not an easy 
thing to do. And in addition, Estonia 
had to fight German troops on one front 
while repelling Russian forces on 
another. 

While attempting to solidify their 
newly won independence, the Estonians 
quickly discovered that running an inde- 
pendent state is not a simple matter. 
But the people eagerly joined in and the 
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battle for domestic progress and stability 
was joined. 

Soviet Russia had no intention of per- 
mitting that attempt at democracy so 
close to its borders to succeed, and merely 
awaited an opportunity to quash the 
Estonian Government. That opportu- 
nity was provided through the fanaticism 
of Hitler and World War II. Through 
heinous, brutal, and illegal methods, Rus- 
sia gained control of the country in 1940, 
and resumed that controlin 1944. Trag- 
ically, that control exists today. 

Free men and women must determine 
how much longer that situation will exist. 
We must accept our responsibilities and 
play our roles, no matter how small or 
large, and examine Russia’s imperialistic 
relationship with Estonia. 

As we join in wishing congratulations 
on the anniversary of Estonian independ- 
ence, let us try to make that event a liv- 
ing reality once again. 


REV. GAETANO RUGGIERO 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the city of Newark was saddened by the 
passing of one of its outstanding citizens 
and spiritual leaders, the Reverend 
Gaetano Ruggiero. Father Ruggiero’s 
loss is a deep sorrow to the thousands 
of us who knew him, and the parishion- 
ers of St. Lucy’s Church, which he served 
as pastor for almost 34 years, will long 
miss his kind and inspiring guidance and 
leadership. But we can take solace in 
remembering the many years during 
which we were blessed by his work 
among us. Under unanimous consent I 
place in the Recorp at this point an edi- 
torial and a column by Vince Tuzzolo 
from the Italian Tribune of February 
18, 1966, which eloquently express what 
we all feel about Father Ruggiero: 
[From the Italian Tribune, Feb. 18, 1966] 

RRV. GAETANO RUGGIERO 

Those of us who were privileged to know 
and loye Rev. Gaetano Ruggiero, and there 
are many, were saddened this week by his 
death. 

He was first of all a dedicated priest and 
the beloved pastor of St. Lucy’s Church for 
more than 33 years. But he was more— 
much more. Sincere, friend, spiritual ad- 
viser, family counselor, you could call him 
all of these and still not capture with words 
his personal magnetism and momentous 
achievements. 

He exemplified the qualities that have 
elevated the standards of our community 
to the high plane on which it is firmly estab- 
lished. 

Our only comfort is that he has joined 
Almighty God whom he served so well for 
so long. 

His mortal remains are buried on the 
grounds of St. Lucy’s Church. His spirit 
will live on. 


[From the Italian Tribune, Feb. 18, 1966] 
FATHER RUGGIERO 


The passing of Rev. Gaetano Ruggiero, be- 
loved pastor of St. Lucy’s Church has left 
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a void in the hearts of the thousands of 
parishioners who over the years have occu- 
pied pews and sat attentively as the good 
padre read the gospel or delivered a mean- 
ingful sermon with purpose. That they will 
miss the likeable little priest, who won his 
way into the hearts of many and succeeded 
to earn the respect and admiration of the 
most hardened parishioners goes without 
saying. 

A deeply dedicated man of the cloth, Father 
Ruggiero, was best known for his warmth 
and understanding, qualities which were re- 
flected in his ready smile and mirrored in the 
sparkle of his eyes. Much like the shepherd 
who led his flock, Father Ruggiero, was a 
stalwart leader who stood as a guiding in- 
fluence among the people of the parish, 
Testimony to his talents are the many suc- 
cessful accomplishments during his pastor- 
ate. The completion of the church, the 
erection and decoration of the Chapel of St. 
Gerard Shrine and the new rectory along with 
the St. Lucy’s Community Center. His last 
act was the signing of a contract for the in- 
stallation of air conditioning in the church. 

It can also be said that Reverend Ruggiero 
was proud of the St. Lucy’s Bugle and Drum 
Corps, national champions and winner of 
many titles and competitions, It might also 
be added he was somewhat delighted over the 
championships garnered by the St. Lucy 
baseball teams. Although, never known to 
be athletically inclined, Father Ruggiero 
was an advocate for good clean athletic and 
recreational participation. He viewed this 
form of exercise as a healthy outlet for the 
abundant energies stored up in the bodies 
of our young. Although he often added as 
an afterthought, “they are less likely to get 
into mischief.” 

There is much that can be said of this 
humble, kind man, whose career spanned 
more than 50 years in the priesthood. He 
studied at the Acireale Seminary in Sicily 
and attended the Gregorian University in 
Rome where he earned his bachelor of divin- 
ity and doctor of canon law. 

He came onto St. Lucy's in the year of 
1932 as pastor to succeed the late Msgr. 
Joseph Perotti. He completed much of the 
work started by the late Monsignor while 
realizing many of his own initiated programs. 

Man and boy, the writer had known Father 
Ruggiero for many years, first as a parish- 
ioner and in the years to follow as a fol- 
lower and supporter of his many projects. 

He was blessed with a great retentive mem- 
ory and knew the faces and names of almost 
all the parishioners and their offsprings. We 
will still remember the events of our first 
meeting and introduction. Tuzzolo,“ he 
had said, yes, you are the son of Theodora.” 
My mother was a deeply religious woman. 
In fact, we daresay she was in church more 
than she was home. 

The moments we recall best of Father 
Ruggiero are those in which we found him 
in his office at the rectory. At his desk, 
writing a letter and on other occasions im- 
mersed in deep meditation. There were 
other times when, listening to his stereo, 
he was carried away by some familiar aria 
and hummed along with the tune. He loved 
music and some of his leisure hours were 
spent listening to the classics. He knew 
practically every score of all the operas. 

Then there was the time early last year 
when the writer, in company with Anthony 
Coppola, called on the Father to tell him 
he had been selected for the Tribune Award 
as the “Outstanding Citizen.” His first re- 
action was one of surprise. Then, recover- 
ing from this unlooked for event, he turned 
to us and said, “While I am deeply grateful 
for this honor I am sure there are many 
others more deserving.” Father advised us 
to look elsewhere for someone else. How- 
ever, we assured him we would not take no 
for an answer, as this was the decision of 
the awards committee. 
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Out of respect for him we conceded to 
give him time to think it over, stating that 
his acceptance would in a large sense do us 
honor. We were happy to find on our next 
visit several weeks later he was to give his 
consent. 

There are countless things we remember 
of this wonderful little priest, whose wise 
counsel and spiritual guidance enriched the 
lives of the many of us who had the benefit 
of his teachings. Requiescat in pacem. 


NEWARE 300 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Roprno] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day evening an ambitious, resourceful 
and challenging project was unveiled to 
commemorate my hometown’s tercen- 
tennary. Under the directorship of 
Thomas C. Murray, a teacher at Essex 
Catholic High School, the students of 
the high school put together a topical 
review of Newark’s 300 years. 

Even if I had not been a lifelong resi- 
dent of Newark, I would still have been 
pleased and favorably impressed by the 
scope and thoroughness of the student’s 
work. Newark 300” gives deserved at- 
tention and new dimension to the many 
and varied roles which our city has 
played through 3 eventful centuries 
of history—from the hazards and hard- 
ships of early colonial life to the search 
for values and individual identity at the 
dawn of the space age. 

A bustling community, rich in culture 
and tradition long before the Declara- 
tion of Independence, Newark retained 
its early pioneering spirit as its driving 
force through years of growth and great- 
ness as it became a leader in manufac- 
turing, commerce, banking, and trans- 
portation, and an important contributor 
to the cultural enrichment of the Nation. 

It is always fascinating to poke among 
the burned-out ashes of yesterday’s fires 
the peek behind the curtained cobwebs 
of the past. We find so much to stir 
our fancy, so much to cause us to reflect. 

No one knows this better than Miss 
Miriam Studley, the inspired director of 
the New Jersey Room of Newark's Pub- 
lic Library. Wisely enough, the students 
of Essex Catholic dedicated the book 
they they compiled on Newark’s history 
to Miss Studley, for she was genuinely 
deserving of this tribute. 

When skillfully applied, the lessons of 
the past help us to understand the 
present that we may build a better fu- 
ture. With this in mind, I suggested that 
this anniversary salute be dedicated to 
the Newark of tomorrow. 

Three hundred years have taken their 
toll. Blight has crept into older neigh- 
borhoods. Some buildings have deteri- 
orated beyond repair and usefulness. 
Narrow horse-and-buggy streets need to 
be widened to accommodate modern 
vehicles. 

The Federal Government has recog- 
nized its responsibility to help the big 
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cities solve the problems induced by age 
and urbanization. And Congress has 
been accelerating programs of Federal 
aid for vitally needed renewal projects, 
for new housing, for new roads, for re- 
placement of outworn municipal equip- 
ment. 

Newark has been getting its fair share 
of Federal aid. Wherever one looks in 
Newark today, one is heartened by the 
sight of new construction rising on loca- 
tions where eyesores recently festered. 
The facelifting is going well. The tell- 
tale wrinkles of old age are being 
smoothed over, and a new, young Newark 
can confidently look ahead to a prom- 
ising future of gracious growth—eco- 
nomically, socially, culturally. 

“Newark 300,” its director, Thomas C. 
Murray, its creators, the students of 
Essex Catholic High School deserve the 
thanks, the praise of all Newark citi- 
zens for their singular contribution to 
understanding our past, planning our 
future. 


TO IMPROVE AND UPDATE THE FED- 
ERAL-STATE EMPLOYMENT SERV- 
ICES 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. HOLLAND] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a bill, H.R. 13037, de- 
signed to improve and update the Fed- 
eral-State Employment Services, and to 
make them into the kind of institution 
which these times demand. A similar 
bill has been introduced in the other body 
by the senior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. CLARK] and the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. KENNEDY]. The 
Select Subcommittee on Labor, of which 
I am chairman, and the Employment 
and Manpower Subcommittee of the 
other body, chaired by my distinguished 
colleague from Pennsylvania, Senator 
CLARK, have planned joint hearings to 
begin on or about March 1. It is our 
hope that these hearings, the hearings 
that have been held on Employment 
Service and Manpower Problems by our 
two subcommittees in the recent past 
and the report of the Secretary of 
Labor’s Task Force on the Employment 
Service will provide a record on which 
the Congress can, this year, move to meet 
the growing needs in this area. 

The bill which I have introduced today 
does not, let me assure you, seek to create 
a monolithic, federalized, public employ- 
ment service which will try to, or be able 
to, swallow up the private employment 
services. Let that tired old charge be 
laid to rest right now. 

On the contrary, this bill will not only 
strengthen the Federal and the State 
manpower services, but empowers the 
Secretary of Labor to cooperate actively 
with the private employment services, as 
well as with other public agencies and 
private groups which may be able to 
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serve the goal which all those interested 
in the manpower problem seek to 
reach—a state of affairs in which job 
openings are widely publicized, in which 
quatified workers are available to meet 
industry’s needs, and in which the new 
techniques of information exchange are 
placed at the disposal of the entire man- 
power services profession—public and 
private, State, and Federal. 

This great Nation’s human resources, 
Mr. Speaker, are the real cornerstone of 
our national strength. These resources 
are rich and they are varied, but the de- 
mands upon them are growing as rapidly 
as human ingenuity can devise new 
products, new skills, and new ways of 
doing things. 

In times past, people have commented 
on the tragic irony of starvation in one 
area and food surpluses in another. An 
equally tragic irony is the fact of labor 
shortages in one part of our economy 
and unemployment in another. If we 
are to see our manpower resources used 
wisely, if the age of automation is to be, 
as indeed it can be, an age in which the 
benefits of technology are to be placed 
at the service of human beings, we need 
an active national manpower policy. 
And if we are to have such a policy, we 
need the tools to shape and carry out 
such a policy. 

The Manpower Services System which 
this bill seeks to create is one of those 
tools. I hope the Congress will consider 
it, will shape it further to meet our na- 
tional manpower needs, and make it 
available to the American people. 


LEGISLATION TO INSURE SPECIAL 
SCHOOL MILK PROGRAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. CULVER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CULVER. Mr. Speaker, I have to- 
day introduced legislation to insure that 
the special school milk program is ex- 
tended with an adequate appropriation 
to assure the continued availability of 
milk at a moderate price for consump- 
tion in our Nation’s schools. 

I was concerned with the earlier action 
of the Budget Bureau in refusing to re- 
lease $3 million already appropriated for 
the special school milk program this 
year, and I am deeply disturbed by the 
proposal to cut funds for the school 
lunch program by 12 percent and the 
special milk program by almost 80 per- 
cent for the coming fiscal year. 

These programs have through the 
years proven to be especially effective 
means of assisting schools in providing 
nutritionally desirable diets to grade and 
high school students at moderate prices. 
I feel they have in this important man- 
ner contributed to the health and devel- 
opment of the Nation’s future genera- 
tion. 

During fiscal year 1964 nearly 60 mil- 
lion school lunches and over 50 million 
additional half-pints of milk were served 
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to students in the State of Iowa alone 
under these extremely successful and 
popular programs. I have personally 
visited in 68 schools in northeast Iowa 
this fall, and have eaten with students 
in their cafeterias. I know how valua- 
ble the programs are to the overall edu- 
cation effort in the State. 

I can see no need to reduce these suc- 
cessful programs which cost relatively 
little and have provided enormous nu- 
tritional benefits for the Nation’s stu- 
dents at the same time that new and 
unproven proposals are receiving addi- 
tional funds. Moreover, the effect of 
these cuts is almost certain to impose 
further strain upon already overbur- 
dened property taxes and local school 
budgets, as well as to increase the cost 
of milk to our schoolchildren. 

It is, of course, extremely important to 
closely review all programs of Govern- 
ment to avoid unnecessary expenditures. 
Iam afraid, however, that when the un- 
questioned benefits of providing proper 
nutritional advantages for so many of 
the Nation's students is weighed against 
the comparatively small cost of the pro- 
gram, the proposed reductions may prove 
to be unwise economy. 

I sincerely hope that hearings will be 
held on this legislation at an early date 
by the appropriate committees of Con- 
gress, and that the benefits of the pro- 
grams will be extended. 


LEGAL AID FOR INDIGENTS 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. GILBERT] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, recent 
news accounts disclose that David G. 
Bress, U.S. Attorney for the District of 
Columbia, has rejected a proposal to pro- 
vide indigent suspects with lawyers dur- 
ing stationhouse interrogations by the 
police. Washington Post, February 15, 
1966. The proposal was submitted by 
the neighborhood legal service project, 
which is part of the war on poverty pro- 
gram in the District. The suggested sta- 
tionhouse legal aid program would have 
been manned by the project’s staff at- 
torneys and volunteers from the local 
bar associations. Ata time when the re- 
sources of this Nation are being mobilized 
to help the poor, it is most disturbing 
that the U.S. Attorney in the Nation’s 
Capital should not allow legal assistance 
to be made available to indigent suspects 
in the stationhouse. 

At issue here is the question of the 
point at which a criminal suspect be- 
comes entitled to legal assistance, and 
whether the indigent suspect may be 
denied the opportunity for legal assist- 
ance at the stationhouse which the 
wealthy suspect is able to obtain. 

It is difficult to understand why the 
U.S. attorney would turn down an offer 
to provide such legal aid to indigents. 
Apparently the Federal Government’s 
policy of encouraging legal help to the 
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poor is not fully understood—in any 
event, it is not being fully effectuated. 

Apparently one of the reasons the U.S. 
attorney rejected the proposed offer of 
legal aid at this time is that he desires 
to await the outcome of five cases pend- 
ing before the Supreme Court which raise 
many questions concerning a suspect’s 
rights in the interrogation stage a crim- 
inal case. The pending cases are: Cali- 
fornia v. Stewart, No. 584; Miranda v. 
Arizona, No. 759; Vignera v. New York, 
No. 760; Westover v. U.S., No. 761; John- 
son v. New Jersey, No. 762. 

These cases refiect the split among 
the lower courts over the scope in the 
Supreme Court’s holding in Escobedo v. 
Illinois, 378 U.S. 478, June 1964, where 
the Court reversed a murder conviction 
because Escobedo had confessed after 
the police refused to let him see his 
lawyer, who was in the stationhouse at 
the time, asking to see Escobedo. In 
effect, the Court held that the fifth 
amendment’s privilege against self-in- 
crimination and the sixth amendment’s 
guarantee of defense counsel do extend 
to the police station, No one can predict 
with certainty as to how much the Esco- 
bedo decision will be clarified by the 
Court in the pending cases. However, 
it is virtually certain that the Court will 
resolve the issue which splits lower 
courts around the country today. That 
is, whether the police must advise a 
prime suspect of his right to remain 
silent and his right to a lawyer before 
eliciting a confession from him. 

Of course, it is necessary to emphasize 
that where law enforcement officials 
have not yet “focused” on a particular 
suspect, they remain free and unham- 
pered to investigate criminal cases by 
gathering information and evidence from 
witnesses without applying the strict rul- 
ing of Escobedo. 

If the Court holds that the police have 
no such obligation, the Escobedo decision 
will have then been limited to the pe- 
culiar facts in that case. Rarely do 
lawyers appear in the precinct house 
while a suspect is being questioned. Nor 
are many suspects worldly enough or 
financially able to afford an attorney. 
However, it would be difficult for the 
Court to limit the Escobedo decision to 
only those situations where a suspect’s 
attorney is already present at the sta- 
tionhouse and the suspect specifically 
requests to see him. 

For, as the Court there stated: 

Nothing we have said today affects the 
powers of the police to investigate “an un- 
solved crime,” by gathering information from 
witnesses and by other “proper investigative 
efforts.” We hold only that when the proc- 
ess shifts from investigatory to accusatory— 
when its focus is on the accused and its 
purpose is to elicit a confession—our ad- 
versary system begins to operate, and, under 
the circumstances here, the accused must be 
permitted to consult with his lawyer. 


Meanwhile, it would be appropriate for 
U.S. law enforcement officials not to 
worsen the existing plight of indigent 
accused persons by declining to permit 
them to have legal assistance. The offer 
of the neighborhood legal service project 
of stationhouse legal aid provided a 
singular opportunity for the U.S. at- 
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torney in the District of Columbia to 
assume a role of national leadership with 
respect to protecting legal rights of ac- 
cused persons, 

It is to be regretted that a more 
affirmative response was not forth- 
coming. 


THE VOICE OF AMERICA 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Nxpzr] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker— 

The news may be good or bad—vwe shall 
tell you the truth. 


These words were spoken in the first 
broadcast of the Voice of America, in 
February 1942. 

With these words, America embraced 
a mighty principle, a principle which 
should be our eternal guide. 

The agency, in a recent booklet, ex- 
plained itself in lean, admirable prose. 

It said: 

The Voice of America speaks to the world 
for America, for the Government, and for the 
people of the United States. It seeks to make 
U.S. policies intelligible. It seeks to inform. 
It attempts to associate the people of the 
United States, in their daily lives, their prog- 
ress and their yearnings, with the legitimate 
aspirations of all people everywhere. 


In my judgment, the Voice of America 
is effective in direct proportion to its 
candor and objectivity. When it is can- 
did, when it is objective, when it reports 
a diversity of opinion, it is doing its job. 
When these elements are missing, its ef- 
fectiveness is bound to decline. 

If the Voice is to be listened to—it must 
get through. The former obstacle of 
jamming has disappeared in Eastern Eu- 
rope, for example, except for Bulgaria. 
But you must attract and hold listeners 
in the face of radio competition from 
friends and adversaries. You do this by 
programing, packaging, and credibility. 
Basically, you must be listened to, and 
you must be respected. The interrela- 
tionship is a persistent one. 

The Voice of America speaks the lan- 
guage of truth in 37 of the world’s lan- 
guages. Every day, an audience of tens 
of millions is reached directly in those 
37 languages. In addition, 28 other lan- 
guages are used for special programs. 
Incidentally, we broadcast more hours 
in “Worldwide English” than any other 
language. 

The raw statistics of the Voice of 
America operation are impressive. 

Packaged programs, totaling 13,000 
hours are placed each week on local 
stations abroad. 

The Voice has 100 transmitters, 56 of 
them overseas. This insures clear trans- 
mission in most of the world. 

The Voice broadcasts close to 800 hours 
weekly. This compares to the U.S.S.R.’s 
1,350, Red China’s 900, the United King- 
dom’s 630, and the United Arab Repub- 
lic’s 580. I trust that we make up in 
quality any deficit in quantity. 
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The budget for USIA’s radio arm for 
fiscal year 1966 is $30.1 million. 

Voice of America news editors transmit 
about 50,000 words of news every day. 
Special material is also prepared for in- 
dividual countries. 

There has been a revolution in com- 
munications in the 24 years since the 
Voice of America was born. The mass 
production of transistor radios, for ex- 
ample, has dramatically enlarged the 
potential listening audience. Over the 
years, the Voice has adapted well, for 
the most part, both in personnel and 
equipment. 

I had the good fortune to become per- 
sonally acquainted with the Voice in 
early 1962, when the distinguished Ed- 
ward R. Murrow, as head of USIA, was 
carrying the Agency to new highs of 
professional pride. Since that time I 
have cut nearly 125 tapes for transmis- 
sion to Eastern Europe. 

I have found the top leadership of the 
Voice, including the desk officers, to be 
highly skilled and dedicated men. They 
do not tire of learning more and more 
about countries they are broadcasting 
to, while keeping fully apprised about 
America. Moreover, the practice of 
interlacing Foreign Service officers into 
the Voice’s administrative machinery 
brings fresh men and fresh viewpoints 
into play. John Chancellor, the new 
director, is the first. professional radio- 
man to head the Voice. The appoint- 
ment of this highly respected newsman 
emphasizes the importance of the 
Agency. 

A few weeks ago, I was privileged to be 
a member of the congressional delega- 
tion which took part in the dedication 
of a new hospital in Krakow, Poland, a 
hospital built, in part, with counterpart 
funds. 

Although the Polish press did not 
carry any coverage of the dedication 
until after the event, we found that the 
man on the street was well informed— 
thanks to the Voice of America—about 
both the hospital and about our dele- 
gation. 

I had a personal experience which 
added deeply to my impression that the 
Voice has a wide audience in Poland. 
While in Krakow, I was called out of a 
dinner and informed that a shy young 
man was asking for me. It turned out 
to be my first cousin. He had learned 
from his village priest, who had heard 
the news on Voice of America, that I 
was a member of the delegation. 
Whereupon he had traveled all night on 
a train, hundreds of kilometers, and 
slept in a train station, to greet his 
American relative. It was a moving 
personal experience. 

While I have had occasion to be more 
familiar with the Voice of America’s 
European activities, I know of its in- 
creasing emphasis on Latin America, 
Asia, and Africa. A free flow of infor- 
mation to these continents is in our 
interest, in the short run and in the 
long run. 

The Voice must resist the temptation 
to color its news summaries and inter- 
pretations for short-run advantages. 
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Understandably, there have been and 
there may continue to be such tempta- 
tions when crisis situations erupt. 

We in the Congress must resist simi- 
lar temptations, In exercising our su- 
pervisory responsibilities, we can best 
serve our Nation in 1966 by holding the 
Voice to the high purposes it began with 
in 1942: 

The news may be good or bad—but we will 
tell you the truth. 


ANNIVERSARY OF ESTONIAN 
INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey [Mr. Howarp] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, by 
speeches, programs, awards, and other 
activities we in America today offer our 
recognition of Estonia’s 48th anniver- 
sary. Iam very proud that we have con- 
tinued to offer our support and encour- 
agement to those millions of brave people 
in Estonia who are held in captivity by 
Moscow. 

Historically, however, Russian domi- 
nation in Estonia has not been a new 
phenomenon. From 1721 to 1918, the 
tiny nation had been held in subjugation 
by czarist Russia, which had expected 
much effort to make the Estonian people 
“russified.” Though suffering death, de- 
portation, hunger, and other depriva- 
tions at the hands of Russia, the strong 
ties to her cultural past have sustained 
Estonia in resisting cultural incursions 
by the Soviets. 

The declaration of independence of 
February 24, 1918, was one of the great 
landmarks in Estonian history, but brave 
and courageous deeds have been a com- 
mon occurrence in that country. There- 
fore, I hope that as we in this country 
offer our congratulations to the anniver- 
sary of that February 24 event, we will 
pledge ourselves to stand ever ready to 
assist Estonia in whatever way we can in 
order to break Russia’s stranglehold on 
the Estonian nation. These heroic and 
gallant people certainly deserve a better 
fate than that forced upon them by Com- 
munist Russia. 


THE TAX MEASURE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Topp] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TODD. Mr. Speaker, I support 
the tax measure we voted upon. It will 
accelerate the rate at which taxes are 
paid into the Treasury. And it will re- 
impose excise taxes on telephones and 
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automobiles which we voted to remove 
last. year, when we did not believe the 
demands of the conflict in Vietnam 
would be so great. 

I support the tax measure because it 
is a necessary step to avoid inflation. It 
follows the monetary policies of the Fed- 
eral. Reserve System, shown in sales of 
Government bonds and the increase in 
interest rates. 

But I fear the tax measure is not 
enough to do the job: The projected defi- 
cit is up. Unemployment is less than 4 
percent, and the unemployed are, by and 
large, not possessed of the skills which 
are in demand. Thus, the unemploy- 
ment rate among those who have skills 
needed is much less than 4 percent. 
Plants are operating in excess of 90 per- 
cent of capacity. Our balance of pay- 
ments continues unfavorable. Commod- 
ity and consumer price indexes continue 
to move upward. 

Our Nation is committed to a major 
effort to prevent southeast Asia from be- 
coming dominated by China. At this 
time, large sums are required for our 
military operations, and increasingly 
large sums will be required for our de- 
velopment programs, designed to bring 
civil peace to areas secured by military 
operations. 

We expect discipline and sacrifice of 
those who bear the battle. We should 
demand no less of ourselves at home. 
This is why we cannot permit inflation 
to occur, for it is incompatible without 
responsibilities. 

The alternative to vigorous monetary 
and tax policy to avoid inflation is the 
imposition of price controls. As we 
know from past experience, price con- 
trols are only temporary palliatives and 
sooner or later they create such hard- 
ship and malallocation of resources 
that they must be removed. They are 
completely artificial and incompatible 
with a free competitive system in which 
prices are allowed to adjust, in the 
marketplace, to demand and supply. 
They lead to black markets, bureauc- 
racy, and a great deal of waste of ef- 
fort. Some further tax increase, in my 
opinion, is preferable to price controls 
as a means of avoiding inflation. 

I suggest that study be given, if price 
rises continue, to the imposition of fur- 
ther excise taxes upon goods which are 
competing for scarce resources with our 
defense efforts, Such taxes would both 
drain off inflationary dollars, and reduce 
the demand for scarce commodities. 
They would not interfere directly in the 
free play of market forces. They would 
not affect those sectors of the economy 
not related to the defense effort. They 
would not require changes in the wage- 
price guideline formula. 

Voluntary guidelines, in the long run, 
are not a substitute for wise and respon- 
sible fiscal policy which give the market- 
place full play. I hope this Congress will 
give further attention to the implemen- 
tation of sound fiscal policy, so that the 
role of direct and indirect controls can 
be minimized, and sooner, rather than 
later, completely eliminated. 
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BOXCAR SHORTAGE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. WHIT- 
ENER] may extend his remarks at this 
point in the Record and include extra- 
neous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 

to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. WHIT Mr. Speaker, on 
February 17, 1966, I wrote to Hon. John 
W. Bush, Chairman of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, expressing my 
concern over the serious boxcar shortage 
existing in the Nation and the recent car 
distribution order issued by the Com- 
mission directing the Southern Railway 
System to turn over 350 boxcars each 
week to Western railroads to relieve box- 
car shortages in the West. 

Chairman Bush replied to my letter on 
February 23, 1966. The text of his letter 
is as follows: 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION, 

Washington, D.C., February 23, 1966. 
Hon. Basi. L. WHITENER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN WHITENER: This will 
acknowledge of your letter dated February 17, 
1966, protesting Commission car distribution 
directions as contributing to boxcar short- 
ages in the East. 

The ownership of plain boxcars by U.S. 

class I carriers is inadequate to meet the 
demands of the shipping public. From Jan- 
uary 1, 1956, to date, the available supply 
of this type of equipment has been reduced 
by more than 190,000 cars; and there con- 
tinues to be in excess of 2,000 plain boxcar 
retirements per month over replacements. 
The shortage of this equipment is not lim- 
ited to one area, but exists in most sections 
of the country. The Commission has no au- 
thority to require carriers to purchase new 
equipment or to repair unserviceable equip- 
ment. The Commission does have the re- 
sponsibility, however, to maintain an equi- 
table distribution of the available supply of 
cars. 
The Commission has in effect several car 
distribution directions designed to move 
empty plain serviceable boxcars, with inside 
length less than 44 feet 8 inches and doors 
less than 8 feet wide, to areas in greatest dis- 
tress for this type of equipment. More than 
20 railroads are affected by these directions, 
and most of them are cooperating with the 
Commission in an effort to alleviate a short- 
age which currently is reported as in excess 
of 10,000 boxcars per day and where in some 
sections of the country shippers are being de- 
prived of sufficient cars to meet 50 percent of 
requirements. 

The carriers located in the eastern and 
southern districts as a group indicate that 
they have in excess of 100 percent of plain 
boxcar ownership on line. The northwest- 
ern district of the country is currently at- 
tempting to operate with 76 percent of own- 
ership on line. 

I am sure that you appreciate the fact that 
the Commission must be ever alert to the na- 
tional requirements. However, the car situ- 
ation will be closely watched, and any ad- 
justments will be made which are deemed 
nec to assure everyone his fair share 
of the available car supply. 

Sincerely, 
JOHN W. BUSH, 
Chairman. 


Mr. Speaker, the information that he 
has given me confirms the statements I 
made in the House on February 22, 1966. 
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The critical boxcar shortage in the Na- 
tion cannot be relieved through distribu- 
tion service orders or by an increase in 
the fee one railroad must pay another 
railroad for the use of its freight equip- 
ment. 

The problem can be solved only by an 
accelerated program of boxcar construc- 
tion. It is a serious problem affecting 
the economy of the Nation and the na- 
tional defense. The Congress, the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and the 
railroads should give immediate atten- 
tion to the situation. 


WASHINGTON’S NATIONAL 
AIRPORT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rooney] 
may extend his remarks at this pcint 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROONEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, I was shocked and appalled 
this morning when I opened the Wash- 
ington Post and discovered that the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency is contemplating 
spending $150 million of the taxpayers’ 
money to turn the Washington National 
Airport into a jet-age airport. 

Now, I am just as much in favor of 
modern air travel as anyone else in this 
country. And I believe firmly that our 
airport facilities should be constantly 
updated and upgraded to make way for 
improved air service. 

But the facts surrounding the FAA’s 
sudden compulsion to make National 
Airport a field for jet-age travel are 
curious indeed. 

It has been only a few weeks, now, 
since the FAA suddenly announced that 
it would allow two- and three-engine 
jets to land and take off at National. 
That decision came as a surprise to many 
people, I know—particularly those who 
live in the highly congested, built-up 
i er sections around National Air- 
port. 

Such a decision may or may not have 
seemed justified to the FAA, based on 
the research facilities it has been using. 

But the present announcement is an- 
other matter entirely. 

Let us look at some figures. 
look at the background. 

Dulles International Airport was first 
opened to the public in 1962. Ever since 
that time the rate of traffic for the two 
airports has been just about the same— 
the airlines and their passengers use 
National Airport by a 9 to 1—or better 
margin. 

In the year ending in December 1963, 
there were 12,074 departures in sched- 
uled service from Dulles compared to 
98,432 from Washington National. The 
following year the ratio was 10,887 for 
Dulles to 96,520 at National. 

In the 12-month period ending June 30 
last year there were a total of 10,633 de- 
partures from Dulles compared to 97,556 
from National. 


Let us 
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Here we are with what is admittedly 
one of the world’s greatest, most modern, 
and most architecturally impressive and 
beautiful airports—Dulles Interna- 
tional—within a short drive of our Na- 
tion’s Capital. And it is being bypassed 
by air traffic and we are being told that 
we must spend another $150 million to 
make Washington National bigger, bet- 
ter, and more modern. 

What justification is there for this? 

Dulles is a masterpiece of construction. 
Is it, also, a white elephant? 

It cost the American taxpayers $119,- 
200,000 to open Dulles to the public in 
1962—$108 million for the terminal, 
hangars, and runways and another $11,- 
200,000 for access roads to Interstate 
Route 495. 

It cost the taxpayers $38,779,709 to 
open Washington National Airport to the 
public on June 16, 1941, and make the 
systematic improvements to it which 
3 been needed in the years since that 

me. 

The most fantastic comparison I have 
seen thus far, however, has to do with 
the cost of operating the two airports 
annually. 

Dulles, with only 10,633 departures in 
the last 12-month period, cost the tax- 
payers and users a total of $3,984,298. 
At Washington National the cost was 
$3,258,447—and National served nearly 10 
times as many flights as Dulles did in the 
same time period. 

There seems to be little justification for 
the FAA’s sudden determination to glut 
Washington National with a massive in- 
flux and outflow of high-speed jet travel. 
I, for one, am deeply disturbed by this 
announcement. And I suspect that a 
large number of my distinguished col- 
leagues in this body are, also. 

While we do everything we can to keep 
our airport facilities abreast of modern 
change, we must, at the same time, keep 
the safety and welfare of the citizens who 
live in this densely populated region in 
and around Washington uppermost in 
our minds. 

The FAA’s front-page headlines this 
morning do not indicate that this Agency 
is mindful of the dual responsibilities it 
bears by law to the traveling public and 
those who live near airport facilities. 
Unless it can do both, it should contem- 
plate a good deal more carefully before it 
rushes into print. 


THE FEDERAL RESERVE BOARD IN- 
TEREST RATE HIKE 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. GONZALEZ] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, I op- 
pose inflation and would do everything 
in my power to resist it because inflation 
hurts the average consumer, the little 
man, most of all. But inquiries have 
been coming into my office from my 
home district, San Antonio, relating to 
the general tightening up of money since 
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the Federal Reserve Board voted by a 
bare 4-to-3 majority last December to 
hike the discount rate. It seems to these 
people, and to many others, that the ac- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board has 
created a good deal of inflation this year. 

Now, these inquiries are very disturb- 
ing to me because they clearly show the 
ill effects of the interest rate hike, and 
they are difficult to answer. I wonder 
therefore whether the Federal Reserve 
Board members who voted for the dis- 
count rate hike will help me satisfactorily 
explain to the homebuyer in San Antonio 
why he now has to pay 6 percent interest 
on a federally insured home mortgage 
loan? How can I explain to the home- 
builder why his sick industry will prob- 
ably grow sicker this year, while other 
industries enjoy record profits? How 
can I explain to the unemployed and 
underemployed carpenter, bricklayer, 
electrician, and others in the sick home- 
building industry that their plight is the 
direct result of recommendations made 
by a handful of bankers and adopted by 
a 4-to-3 vote of the Federal Reserve 
Board, and that there is nothing that I 
can do or that any other elected official 
can do to reverse the decisions of those 
bankers? 

These are all valid questions, and they 
demand answers. For my part, those 
few who constantly argue for higher in- 
terest rates, and who now are insisting 
on removing the 4½-percent interest 
ceiling on long-term Government bonds 
8 either unusually selfish or unusually 

ense. 


ESTONIA’S INDEPENDENCE DAY 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from New Jersy [Mr. MCGRATH] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Recorp and include extraneous 
matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, today 
marks the 48th anniversary of Estonia’s 
proclamation of independence as a dem- 
ocratic republic. Since that important 
event occurred, the history of this gal- 
lant people has been replete with both 
progress and setbacks, but the lesson of 
history is that although Estonia is today 
under the oppressive thumb of the Soviet 
Union, there is hope that this, too, will 
pass. 

A mere 9 months and 4 days after 
declaring her independence, Estonia was 
attacked by Soviet Russia. This attack 
occurred only 13 days after Russia had 
declared that all peoples of the former 
Czarist Russia were free to secede from 
Lenin’s “new Russia.” 

Again in February—February 2, 1920— 
after having repelled the Communist in- 
vaders for 14 months, Estonia succeeded 
in signing a peace treaty with Russia, 
and in September 1921, she was admitted 
to the League of Nations. 

An armed coup d’etat by Communist 
groups on December 1, 1924, failed of 
success, and later investigations dis- 
closed that the Soviet Union initiated 
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the plan and had infiltrated the leaders 
of the uprising and a large number of 
fighters and arms into Estonia. 

Democracy flourished in Estonia until 
September 1939, when the Soviet Union, 
threatening war as an alternative, forced 
upon that brave nation a mutual assist- 
ance treaty under which Estonia was 
compelled to establish a number of Rus- 
sian naval and air force bases on her 
territory. 

The following June, the Soviet Union 
presented to Estonia an ultimatum de- 
manding establishment of a new govern- 
ment friendly to the Soviet Union and 
granting of free passage to additional 
Soviet troops. The next day—June 17, 
1940—Soviet troops marched into an oc- 
cupied Estonia. On June 21, a puppet 
government was imposed on Estonia by 
Moscow. To complete this annexation, 
Russia admitted Estonia into the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Soviet Union as a 
Union Republic, and a Communist con- 
stitution was adopted by the Estonian 
puppet government on August 25, 1940. 

From that day to this, Estonia has 
suffered under the Russian Communist 
yoke, but that gallant nation has never 
reconciled herself to the status of a So- 
viet colony. Therefore, today, Estonians 
in their homeland and those of Estonian 
birth and their descendants here and 
elsewhere in the free world, reiterate the 
hope that history will, indeed, repeat 
itself and Estonia will soon again join 
hands with the free nations of the world. 


EMPLOYMENT OF THE POOR AS 
TEACHERS’ AIDS UNDER PUBLIC 
LAW 89-10 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. FRASER] may 
extend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, today I 
am introducing a bill that will exempt 
the earnings of poor people employed 
under the Elementary and Secondary 
Education Act from consideration as part 
of this income or resources under the 
public assistance laws. 

We have very correctly made an ex- 
emption for certain earnings of public 
assistance recipients before. Poor per- 
sons hired under the Economic Oppor- 
tunity Act do not have to count part of 
their income under that act in determin- 
ing their eligibility for public assistance. 
Thus, a mother on AFDC can work part 
time under an antipoverty program with- 
out it resulting in a deduction of her wel- 
fare payment. 

This is sensible for two main reasons. 
This gives an incentive to the welfare re- 
cipient to accept part-time employment 
through the education aid program and 
thereby learn skills which may lead to 
eventual full-time employment and self- 
sufficiency. The second reason this ex- 
emption should be made is that we would 
merely be taking Federal funds out of 
one Federal account to place it back into 
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another Federal account with no benefit 
to the individual employed. 

I was most impressed by the state- 
ments submitted by Sargent Shriver to 
the ad hoc subcommittee on the war on 
poverty last April 30. He recounted the 
great advantages of employing the poor 
in these programs. Let me quote him: 

The employment of the poor in jobs other 
than menial ones is a significant way of 
securing their participation in the program. 
Positions such as health aides and teacher 
aides represent new career opportunities in 
fields which have previously been reserved 
for those with college training. They rep- 
resent a new avenue of hope for the poor 
at the same time that they assist the trained 
professional—the registered nurse or teacher, 
for example—in increasing his effectiveness. 
In addition, the poor who fill these jobs can 
provide an important means of communica- 
tion between the impoverished and the rest 
of the community. They can help commu- 
nity action agencies to be responsive to the 
real needs of the poor. 


What Sargent Shriver has said about 
the poor participating in the Economic 
Opportunity Act certainly applies also 
for their participation in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act programs. 
Title I is aimed at helping the schools 
and the schoolchildren in less prosper- 
ous areas of the city or State. We 
should encourage the mothers and older 
children in these areas to accept em- 
ployment knowing that it will not result 
in an immediate reduction in their wel- 
fare aid. 

That is the aim of H.R. 13073. 

The language of my bill is almost 
identical to the exemption included in 
Title VII of the Economic Opportunity 
Act. 

I hope there will be broad support for 
this reform. 

H.R. 13073 
A bill to amend title II of Public Law 874, 

Eighty-first Congress, to provide that pay- 

ments received thereunder shall be disre- 

garded for certain public assistance 
purposes 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That title II 
of the Act of September 30, 1950, Public 
Law 874, Eighty-first Congress, is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
new section: 

“TREATMENT OF PAYMENTS FOR PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE PURPOSES 

“Sec. 213. (a) Notwithstanding the pro- 
visions of titles I, IV, X, XIV, and XVI of the 
Social Security Act, a State plan approved 
under any such title shall provide that— 

“(1) the first $85 plus one-half of the ex- 
cess over $85 of payments made to or on be- 
half of any person for or with respect to any 
month under this title or any program as- 
sisted under this title shall not be regarded 
(A) as income or resources of such person 
in determining his need under such approved 
State plan, or (B) as income or resources of 
any other individual in determining the need 
of such other individual under such ap- 
proved State plan; and 

“(2) no payments made to or on behalf 
of any person for or with respect to any 
month under this title or any such program 
shall be regarded as income or resources of 
any other individual in determining the need 
of such other individual under such approved 
State plan except to the extent made avail- 
able to or for the benefit of such other in- 
dividual. 

“(b) No funds to which a State is other- 
wise entitled under titles I, IV, X, XIV, or 
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XVI of the Social Security Act for any period 
before the first month beginning after the 
adjournment of a State’s first regular legis- 
lative session which adjourns after the date 
of enactment of this section shall be with- 
held by reason of any action taken pursuant 
to a State statute which prevents such State 
from complying with the requirements of 
subsection (a).“ 


TAX ADJUSTMENT ACT OF 1966 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. CRALEY] 
may extend his remarks at this point 
in the Record and include extraneous 
matter. 

~The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRALEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
our consideration of the Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966, I voted for the motion to re- 
bette | and against final passage of the 

I should like to state that while I 
favored many aspects of the measure, 
such as the graduated withholding rates, 
quarterly payments by the self-employed 
of their estimated social security tax, 
and an increase in the percentage of tax 
to be paid currently through withhold- 
ing, estimated tax payments or both, I 
felt compelled to vote against the bill 
because of the provisions relating to ex- 
cise taxes on automobiles and especially 
telephone service. 

I recognize the validity of the argu- 
ment that adjustments must be made if 
the budget is to be kept as nearly in bal- 
ance as possible and if we are to keep 
our commitments in Vietnam. 

On the other hand, the Excise Tax 
Reduction Act has been in effect approxi- 
mately 8 months. It would seem to me 
that the budget and defense experts in 
the administration should have been 
aware of the fact that we had, last June, 
a costly commitment in Vietnam which 
would require additional funds, and they 
should have planned accordingly. Quite 
frankly, I believe that there was poor 
planning on the part of those experts. 

I feel that it was wrong to reduce these 
taxes last year if it was known that a 
large proportion of those taxes would 
have to be reinstated within 8 months; 
and if the budget and defense experts, 
who recommended and supported the tax 
cuts, did not honestly know this last 
year, we need a reexamination of the 
personnel, policies, and procedures in- 
volved to see if we can come up with 
more realistic forecasts. I do not think 
it is fair to the American taxpayer to 
reduce a portion of his taxes and then 
within less than a year restore them 
either by design or poor judgment. 

For that reason I voted against the 
bill. I am hopeful that in the future 
our budget and defense experts will be 
able to project into the future better 
than they have in this instance. 


SENATOR PAT McNAMARA 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Vivian] may 
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extend his remarks at this point in the 
Record and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. VIVIAN. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that I speak for the vast majority of my 
constituents, when I say that it was with 
the greatest regret and personal sadness 
that I learned that the great senior Sen- 
ator from Michigan, Par McNamara, will 
retire at the end of this year. 

Par McNamara has been an outstand- 
ing servant of the people of Michigan; 
he has been a respected and beloved leg- 
islator; he has been, to many of my col- 
leagues, and to me, a valued mentor. In 
the 12 years that Par McNamara has 
served his State and his country, he has 
been a driving force behind some of the 
most important social legislation of the 
century: Hospital and health care for 
the elderly, aid to education, civil rights, 
and the first concerted Federal efforts to 
fight poverty. 

As the chairman of the Senate Public 
Works Committee, he has been respon- 
sible for programs that are helping to 
provide thousands of cities and towns 
with capital improvements that are soon 
translated into new jobs and improved 
health and welfare. This is the proud 
legacy that Par McNamara will leave our 
Nation when he retires next January. 

After a lifetime of dedicated service, 
first as a leader in trade unionism and 
then in public service, Par deserves to 
be able to ease up a bit. I wish him 
well in his retirement; but the Michigan 
congressional delegation and the people 
of Michigan will miss his leadership in 
the coming years. 


PERSONAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Florida [Mr. PEPPER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce that this afternoon when one 
vote came on a quorum call and another 
on adoption of the rule on the foreign 
aid bill I was with Dr. Irving Muskat, 
chairman of Interama, in conference 
with the Honorable John Macy, Chair- 
man of the Civil Service Commission, 
relative to some vital aspects of Interama 
and was not able to get back in 
time for these votes. However, I have, 
of course, voted on the other votes re- 
specting the foreign aid bill, including 
final passage of the bill today. 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT 
14TH ANNUAL PRAYER BREAK- 
FAST 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 

ask unanimous consent to extend my 

remarks at this point in the Recorp and 
include extraneous matter. 


February 24, 1966 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, as a 
strong believer in the power of prayer, I 
was deeply moved, as were others pres- 
ent, by the remarks of President Lyndon 
B. Johnson at the 14th annual Presi- 
dent’s prayer breakfast meeting, held last 
Thursday, February 17. 

Burdened by the weight of decision- 
making demanded by his high office, and 
having to make decisions calling for 
sending of American young men into the 
battlefields of Vietnam, our President 
stated that he has found the courage to 
face the next day in prayer. He quoted 
the words of another tormented Presi- 
dent of a past generation, Abraham 
Lincoln: 


I have been driven to my knees many times 
by the overwhelming conviction that I had 
nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and 
that of all about me seem insufficient for 
the day. 


President Johnson added that his 
strength comes not only from his own 
prayers, but also from the prayers of 
the mothers who have given their sons to 
our country, and who in their great sor- 
row still found the courage to write him 
and to pray forhim. The President was 
preceded by the world renowned evange- 
list, the Reverend Dr. Billy Graham. 

Mr. Speaker, in the hope that those 
who did not hear the president may 
gain a better understanding of the heart 
and mind of our great leader by a read- 
ing of the complete text of his moving 
and inspiring remarks made on Febru- 
ary 17, 1966, at the 14th annual Presi- 
dent’s prayer breakfast held at the 
Shoreham Hotel here in Washington 
under unanimous consent I include it 
in the RECORD: 


REMARKS OF THE PRESIDENT AT THE 14TH 
ANNUAL PRAYER BREAKFAST AT THE SHORE- 
HAM HOTEL, FEBRUARY 17, 1966 


Dr. Graham, my beloved friend, Senator 
Cartson, distinguished guests at the head 
table, my dear friends, I am pleased to return 
again to our annual prayer breakfast to be 
among so many of my old friends. In this 
room this morning we have been privileged 
to hear one of the great speakers and lead- 
ers of our time. He has been heard by some 
of the great leaders of the most powerful 
nations in the world, yet not a single one of 
us is ashamed to say, “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh 
my help.” 

Just a few blocks from here, on the front 
of the National Archives, is an inscription, 
“The past is prologue.” As your President, 
I have had many occasions to realize the 
truth of that statement. Throughout our 
long history our Presidents have struggled 
with recurring problems. The way they 
handle those problems and their successes 
or failures can guide us in the actions that 
we are called upon to take today. 

But there are some things that history 
cannot teach us and among them is how to 
bear, without pain, the sending of our young 
Americans into battle and how to fill the 
aching void as we wait for the news of their 
fate and how to console the wife, or the 
mother, or the little children when that 
news is bad. 

These are the times when I recall the wis- 
dom of Abraham Lincoln when he said, “I 
have been driven to my knees many times 
by the overwhelming conviction that I had 
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nowhere else to go. My own wisdom and 
that of all about me seem insufficient for the 
day.” In private prayer at unusual mo- 
ments, I have found courage to meet another 
day in a world where peace upon earth is 
still only an empty dream. 

The Prophet Isaiah tells us, “They that 
wait upon the Lord shall renew their 
strength; they shall mount up with wings as 
eagles; they shall run, and not be weary; 
and they shall walk, and not faint.” 

I believe that with all my heart, but in 
these troubled times I am sustained by much 
more than my own prayers. I am sustained 
by the prayers of hundreds of Americans who 
daily take the time to look up from their 
own problems in order to try to give me a 
little encouragement in mine. Not long ago 
I received a letter one morning from a mother 
whose son had been killed in Vietnam. She 
spoke of the pain and the loss and the tears 
that are ever ready to flow, but through all 
of this were words of encouragement for me 
from this dear little lady. 

In her letter she concluded, “Mr. President, 
I wish I could tell you all that I feel in my 
heart. There just aren’t words, so we ask 
God to bless you and your little family, that 
He will guide you in all the terrible decisions 
that you must make. As long as we believe, 
our strength is in our faith in God and He 
will never fail us.“ 

My countrymen, in those words from that 
dear mother are to be found the greatness 
of this Nation and also the strength of its 
President. 


FINANCING OF WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. MOELLER] may ex- 
tend his remarks at this point in the 
Recorp and include extraneous matter. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from 
Hawaii? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOELLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
deeply appreciate the fine explanation 
of H.R. 12752 provided by the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
Mitts], and I appreciate his appeal for 
our support of its enactment. 

I likewise appreciate the very pointed 
admonitions set forth by the ranking 
minority Member the gentleman from 
Wisconsin (Mr. Byrnes]. It is heart- 
warming to know that an issue as vital 
as the financing of the war in Vietnam 
has such bipartisan support. However, 
I also agree with my colleagues who feel 
most strongly that this is, at least to 
some degree, discriminatory legislation. 

Last June we removed the excise tax 
on many, many items, including a partial 
removal of the excise tax on automobiles 
and telephone charges. It occurs to me 
that we might have turned to the more 
luxury-type area to reimpose the excise 
tax. A tax on luxury items is certainly 
not one that touches the impoverished 
or the workingman. I concede also that 
the machinery is still in operation for 
collecting the excise tax on automobiles 
and telephones, and for that reason, it 
seems most appropriate that this be the 
area, though I reluctantly agree, where 
additional revenue must be found. 

We all loathe war and none can deny 
that we are now engaged in a cruel war 
in Vietnam. Our servicemen dare not 
be denied the implements of war or the 
necessities for their subsistence, but 
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since we are now engaged in this in- 
volvement I find no recourse except. to 
approve the proposed Tax Adjustment 
Act of 1966. 

I do so with the hope that in a very 
brief period of time we can restore these 
tax cuts and that the additional costs of 
warfare will be lifted from the backs of 
our taxpayers. While making this nec- 
essary adjustment now, I agree most 
wholeheartedly with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Byrnes], that we need to 
eliminate all unnecessary expenditures 
for domestic purposes—and such elimi- 
nations can be made. However, those 
who are suffering from inadequate eco- 
nomic resources today, those who have 
been disadvantaged by years of economic 
drought as many of the inhabitants of 
the Appalachia region, should not be 
made to suffer the first expenditure cuts. 
Wise expenditures of aid for these areas 
will help to replenish the Treasury in 
the future and improve income. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, I reluctantly ex- 
press approval of the legislation in the 
hope that what we do here today, out 
of prudence, will provide assurances for 
victory in Vietnam. 


THE REDWOODS DESERVE BETTER 
THAN COMPROMISE 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
man from California [Mr, CoHELAN] is 
recognized for 5 minutes. 

Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
President’s message on conservation, de- 
livered yesterday, is one of the most far- 
reaching and farsighted on this subject, 
of alltime. The President is to be highly 
commended for his generally excellent 
program, and particularly on his pro- 
posals to combat water pollution. 

California’s Governor Brown deserves 
credit for his efforts leading to the in- 
clusion of a Redwood National Park in 
this program and for his work to secure 
provision of appropriate economic ad- 
justment payments. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I would be less than 
candid or honest if I were to say the ad- 
ministration’s redwood proposal is ade- 
quate to preserve this great and unique 
resource. Unfortunately, it falls far 
short of what is necessary if any mean- 
ingful stands of redwoods are to be pre- 
served for future generations of Ameri- 
cans. 

It takes a thousand years or more to 
grow mature redwoods, and, once cut, 
much longer still to establish a climax 
forest, if indeed that is possible at all. 
This point, incidentally, is not the opin- 
ion of novices or special-interest repre- 
sentatives. This point was made by the 
National Park Service in its report of 
September 1964, prophetically entitled 
“The Redwoods, a National Opportunity 
for Conservation.” 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, the administration’s 
bill would appear to ignore this very 
message. It appears to disregard the 
simple but staggering fact that only 10 
percent—or 200,000 acres—of this coun- 
try’s original redwood forest remains to- 
day. It appears to ignore the reality 
that last year alone some 15,000 acres of 
redwood giants fell to the woodman’s ax, 
and that more are being felled—many in 
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the very area proposed for preservation— 
as we talk. 

These facts plainly indicate that bold 
action is required, but bold action does 
not characterize the administration’s 
plan. 

This plan calls for a 43,392-acre park 
in the Mill Creek area of Del Norte 
County, including the present Jedediah 
Smith and Del Norte Coast State Parks. 
But when these State parks are included, 
only some 25,000 acres would be added to 
protected status; only 7,800 acres of ad- 
ditional virgin redwoods would be 
included, and much of this is either of 
mediocre quality or in the process of 
being cut. 

This Mill Creek area is primarily im- 
portant as watershed protection for the 
two existing State parks. It would not 
compare in quality or variety, in scenic or 
recreational features, with the 90,000- 
acre park at Redwood and Prairie Creeks 
which 28 of our colleagues in the House 
have joined me in calling for, and which 
16 Members of the Senate introduced 
yesterday. 

Mr. Speaker, I am also disturbed about 
the plan to provide a separate unit of 
1,400 acres in Humboldt County to pro- 
tect the world’s tallest trees. It is not 
that these trees do not need protection; 
they need it desperately. But this provi- 
sion of only 1,400 acres raises false hopes 
that they could be preserved for long. 
Once the surrounding valley slopes are 
logged off, as they inevitably will be, the 
tallest redwoods will be exposed to wind 
and flood and soil erosion which will 
quickly number their years. 

The most serious weakness in the ad- 
ministration’s proposal, however, Mr. 
Speaker, is the omission of the Redwood 
and Prairie Creek Valleys, where sweep- 
ing vistas combine with primeval forest 
and wild, clear streams in a setting of un- 
matched grandeur. Here nearly 80,000 
acres of unprotected forests are avail- 
able, 33,000 of which are forested with 
virgin redwoods. 

This is the area originally identified as 
most desirable for a redwood national 
park in a National Geographic Society 
study. 

This is the area first recommended by 
the National Park Service. 

This is the area for a redwood park 
supported by the Sierra Club, the Wilder- 
ness Society, the National Audubon So- 
ciety, the National Parks Association, the 
Men’s Garden Clubs of America, the Citi- 
zens Committee on Natural Resources, 
the Nature Conservancy, Trustees for 
Conservation, Citizens for a Redwood 
National Park, and the Federation of 
Western Outdoor Clubs. 

This is the area provided for in bills 
introduced by 45 Members of the House 
and Senate. 

It may very well be, Mr. Speaker, that 
insufficient funds presently exist to ac- 
quire this entire area of primary desira- 
bility. But the answer to this limitation 
is not to put the limited funds available 
to second best use. 

The answer is that if only $56 million 
is available, it should be put to use in 
buying the best land available; $56 mil- 
lion can make a very desirable start in 
acquiring an outstanding Redwood Na- 
tional Park in the Redwood Creek area, 
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though certainly an even more desirable 
one could be purchased with more plenti- 
ful funds. And if we begin in the right 
place we can make appropriate additions 
as this becomes possible. 

Compromise is not worthy of this great 
resource. Let us pursue its preservation 
with the vision, imagination and determi- 
nation it deserves. 

Mr. Speaker, the New York Times this 
morning, In an editorial entitled, Re- 
treat on Redwoods,” comments thought- 
fully and perceptively on this very prob- 
lem. I commend it to our colleagues’ 
attention: 


RETREAT ON REDWOODS 


In his message on conservation yesterday, 
President Johnson put forward an excellent 
program to combat water pollution, on which 
we will comment later, and he reaffirmed his 
support for several desirable bills now pend- 
ing for national parks and seashores. 

But on one of the most controversial of 
current issues in this fleld—the size of the 
proposed Redwood National Park in northern 
California—his stand is a sharp disappoint- 
ment. 

For some months the administration has 
been wavering between two plans. One, em- 
bodied in a bill by Representative CoHELAN, 
of California, would establish a 90,000-acre 
park. More than a score of House Members 
have introduced similar bills. The alterna- 
tive plan drafted within the Interior De- 
partment provided for a drastically smaller 
park. It would have afforded no protection 
to Redwood Creek Valley, which has the best 
surviving stand of primeval redwoods. But 
it would have been much more acceptable 
to the commercial interests that want to saw 
these ancient trees—some of them more than 
2,000 years old—into lumber for use as build- 
ing material, fenceposts, and similar 
purposes. 

Public protests against this timidly con- 
ceived, grossly inadequate plan led to the 
last-minute compromise which the admin- 
istration sent to Congress yesterday. It isa 
compromise that will satisfy no one who 
understands the values at stake in the preser- 
vation for all time of these unique, magnifi- 
cent trees. We note with surprise and regret 
that Senator Kucnet, of California, has 
agreed to sponsor this highly unsatisfactory 
bill, and with even more surprise and regret 
that Secretary Udall lends his reputation as 
a conservationist to such an unworthy com- 
promise. 

Only 43,000 acres are to be included in this 
proposed park. Since this acreage includes 
two existing State parks, little more than 
half of the land would be newly protected. 
Moreover, fewer than 7,000 acres would con- 
sist of primeval redwoods. The Redwood 
Creek Valley would remain available for pri- 
vate exploitation—except for one pathetically 
small enclosure of 1,400 acres, isolated from 
the rest of the park. 

Buying up these redwood lands from pri- 
vate owners would be expensive, but dollars 
cannot be decisive when the asset is irre- 
placeable. As President Johnson so elo- 
quently said in his message, Despite all of 
our wealth and knowledge, we cannot create 
a redwood forest, a wild river, or a gleaming 
seashore.” We urge Congress to take the 
President at his word and to create a Red- 
wood National Park worthy of his rhetoric 
and of the great trees that are an indescrib- 
ably beautiful part of America’s natural 
heritage. 


“END MEASLES” CAMPAIGN IN 
RHODE ISLAND 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under 
previous order of the House, the gentle- 
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man from Rhode Island (Mr. FOGARTY] 
is recognized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, in its 
recent ‘end measles” campaign, the 
Rhode Island Medical Society’s Child 
School Health Committee and the Rhode 
Island State Department of Health took 
dead aim on one of this Nation’s dead- 
liest killers and cripplers—measles—in 
an effort to remove this mortal threat to 
our children from the State scene. 

The entire State has been lavish in its 
commendation of the medical profession 
for recognizing and publicizing the criti- 
cal need that exists for extensive vac- 
cination of children against measles, and 
for its outstanding cooperation and per- 
sonal involvement in this statewide pub- 
lic health program. 

Both Dr. Rudolf A. Jaworski, chair- 
man of the medical society’s child 
school health committee, and Dr, James 
E. Bowes, chief of the epidemiology di- 
vision of the State department of health 
are to be congratulated for the splendid 
manner in which they organized and op- 
erated this program. 

But I wish to pay special tribute to the 
more than 300 doctors and 500 nurses 
who volunteered their services—many at 
great personal sacrifice—and gave so 
generously of their time to conduct the 
“end measles” clinics, and to do the job 
right, as expressed by the campaign’s 
motto, “Once and for All.” 

The clinics were a huge success, de- 
spite the heaviest snowstorm of the year. 
Perhaps the real unsung heroes were 
the parents whose ingenuity led to the 
use of almost every known means of 
transportation in bringing their children 
to the clinics for vaccination. And I 
must not overlook the many couriers who 
battled the elements in rushing supplies 
of vaccine from central depots to outly- 
ing clinics. 

Rhode Island is also indebted to the 
Communicable Disease Center of the 
Public Health Service. From their re- 
gional office in Boston, they provided 
professional assistance when the cam- 
paign was being planned; and they pro- 
vided a number of high-pressure jet- 
injectors for administering the vaccine 
and qualified personnel to operate them 
when the children were being vac- 
cinated. CDC will also conduct a fol- 
low-up survey, contacting numerious 
Rhode Island physicians who were in- 
volved in the campaign, to obtain mean- 
ingful data on relative reaction rates. 
Doubtiess, the Public Health Service will 
report to the Nation the possibilities in- 
dicated from Rhode Island’s campaign. 

As a result of this statewide immuni- 
zation program, the end of measles 
among the present generation of Rhode 
Island children is in sight and State 
planning for the future is on a firm and 
sure basis. 

I am extremely proud that Rhode Is- 
land’s “end measles” campaign was re- 
ported in a recent issue of Time. But 
there is a story behind the story that 
appeared in Time that tells why my home 
State was ready for a statewide vaccina- 
tion program at this particular time. 

Even before Rhode Island planned its 
statewide vaccination program, there 
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was evidence in the State that measles 
was no longer to be considered as one 
of those childhood phases nearly every 
youngster has to go through. 

Relatively few citizens across this land 
have ever heard of a small community 
in Rhode Island called Burrillville; but 
when measles finally joins polio, small- 
pox, and diphtheria on the list of dis- 
eases modern medicine has virtually eli- 
minated, Burrillville will assume its 
proper position. Because, in the fight 
against measles, Burrillville has already 
achieved a kind of immortality as the 
first community in the country to con- 
duct a townwide measles clinic. 

Its first clinic was held early in 1963 
and was followed by another clinic later 
that year. Its third clinic was held in 
February of 1965 and a fourth was con- 
ducted last October. 

So when Burrillville joined this year’s 
statewide “end measles” campaign, it 
was actually holding its fifth measles 
clinic. 

Great credit is due Dr. Ernest J. Smith 
of Burrillville, who pioneered these anti- 
measles clinics, and to his corps of help- 
ers from the Burrillville-Glocester Dis- 
trict Nursing Association. “Without 
their help it would not have been possi- 
ble,” Dr. Smith has said, adding that 
the particular procedure used in Burrill- 
ville involved hard work, and that it was 
successful only because of the fine co- 
operation of the local nursing associa- 
tion, In this regard, I am not only proud 
as a citizen of the State of Rhode Island, 
proud to represent its people in the Con- 
gress, but I am also proud from a familial 
standpoint: My sister, Margaret Fogarty, 
serves as the supervisor of the Burrill- 
ville-Glocester District Nursing Asso- 
ciation. 

Thankfully, their efforts were publi- 
cized in various medical journals and 
served as an inspiration for other com- 
munities to adopt similar programs. 

The effectiveness of the Burrillville 
campaign may be gaged by one statis- 
tic: During last year’s measles epidemic 
in Rhode Island, when more than 2,000 
cases were reported throughout the 
State, Burrillville escaped with 4 cases— 
and none of those who contracted the 
disease had been inoculated by Dr. 
Smith. 

Great oaks can grow from little acorns. 
The immunization program that began 
in the small town of Burrillville was later 
adopted and proved to be successful on & 
statewide basis. One need not go far 
afield to project a nationwide undertak- 
ing with equal success in stamping out 
once and for all this deadly disease. 

The American public must be made to 
realize that measles has become one of 
the principal child killers today, and 
that each year new thousands of children 
develop penumonia and other serious 
diseases from measles. Even when fa- 
tality does not result, measles leaves in 
its wake permanent brain damage and & 
host of behavioral and emotional prob- 
lems. 

National morbidity and mortality rec- 
ords show that some 500 children die 
annually from measles, and that ap- 
proximately 4,000 children develop en- 
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cephalitis and must spend the rest of 
their lives in homes for the mentally 
retarded. 

This situation can be remedied. Medi- 
cal research has already shown us how 
to prevent this kind of tragedy. The 
Journal of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, commenting editorially, has 
stated: 

With the development of a safe and effec- 
tive vaccine. * * * measles and its compli- 
cations can be virtually eliminated. All that 
is needed is wide acceptance and diligent use 
of the available vaccine. 


By responding to the expressed will 
of the American people that good health 
is no longer the privilege of some, but 
the right of all our citizens, and by en- 
acting so many key health measures to 
that end, the first session of this Con- 
gress won the designation of the “Health 
Congress.” To live up to that reputation, 
we can do no less than to move promptly 
and swiftly to make certain that ap- 
propriate measures are taken in our 
home States to insure the ultimate defeat 
of measles as a killer and crippler of 
children. 

If Rhode Island, the Nation’s smallest 
State—and I hasten to remind you that 
this applies only to its geographical 
area—if Rhode Island can produce 
heroes and heroines for a statewide cam- 
paign to end measles, it behooves all of 
our States to move in the same direction. 

I feel that within many State borders 
there are other Dr. Ernest J. Smiths— 
physicians with true pioneer blood—who 
need only the encouragement of their 
communities to try something big and 
new. 

Surely, each State has its Dr. Rudolf A. 
Jaworski and its Dr. James E. Bowes, 
ready, willing, and eager to mount a 
similar campaign. 

Certainly, there are other nurses 
whose measure of dedication equals that 
of my sister—Margaret Fogarty—able to 
insure the cooperation between local 
nurses and local doctors for other state- 
wide “end measles” campaigns. 

And, finally, given the facts and the 
reason why, no American citizen can 
find it in his or her heart to say No“ 
to workers in such a humanitarian cause. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of ab- 
sence was granted to Mr. CHARLES H. 
Witson (at the request of Mr. Gray), 
for Thursday, February 24 through 
March 4, on account of official business. 


SPECIAL ORDERS GRANTED 


By unanimous consent, permission to 
address the House, following the legis- 
lative program and any special orders 
heretofore entered, was granted to: 

Mr. Roncatio, for 30 minutes, today; 
to revise and extend his remarks and to 
include extraneous matter. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MATSUNAGA) to revise and 
extend their remarks, and include ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr. CoxHetan, for 5 minutes, today. 

Mr. Focarty, for 15 minutes, today. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


By unanimous consent, permission 
to extend remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, or to revise and extend remarks 
was granted to: 

Mr. REUSS. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. BURTON of Utah), and to 
include extraneous matter:) 

Mr. FINO. 

Mr. Don H. CLauskx in two instances. 

Mr. MAILLIARD. 

Mr. LIPSCOMB. 

Mr. WIDNALL. 

(The following Members (at the re- 
quest of Mr. MATSUNAGA) and to include 
extraneous matter:) 

Mr. Dowpy. 

Mr. POWELL. 

Mr. MULTER. 

Mrs. KELLY. 

Mr. Nepzi. 

Mr. MCGRATH. 

Mr. BURKE. 

Mr. WOLFF. 

Mr. Evins of Tennessee. 

Mr. Morrison. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 
move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly 
(at 6 o'clock and 16 minutes p. m.), under 
its previous order, the House adjourned 
until Monday, February 28, 1966, at 12 
o’clock noon. 


OATH OF OFFICE 


The oath of office required by the sixth 
article of the Constitution of the United 
States, and as provided by section 2 of 
the act of May 13, 1884 (23 Stat. 22), 
to be administered to Members and Dele- 
gates of the House of Representatives, 
the text of which is carried in section 
1757 of title XIX of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States and being as 
follows: 

“I, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) 
that I will support and defend the Con- 
stitution of the United States against 
all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to 
the same; that I take this obligation 
freely, without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; and that I will 
well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of the office on which I am about to 
enter. So help me God.” has been sub- 
scribed to in person and filed in duplicate 
with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives by the following Member of 
the 89th Congress, pursuant to Public 
Law 412 of the 80th Congress entitled 
“An act to amend section 30 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States” (2 
U.S.C. 25), approved February 18, 1948: 
THEODORE R. KUPFERMAN, 17th District, 
New York. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under clause 2 of rule XXIV, executive 
communications were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

2086. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
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report of need for Improvement in supply 
support for aircraft under the military as- 
sistant program for the Republic of China, 
Department of Defense; to the Committee on 
Government Operations. 

2087. A letter from the Secretary of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend and 
extend laws relating to housing and urban 
development; to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. ; 

2088. A letter from the Acting Comptroller 
General of the United States, transmitting a 
report of need for postaward audits to detect 
lack of disclosure of significant cost or pric- 
ing data available prior to contract nego- 
tiation and award, Department of Defense; 
to the Committee on Government Opera- 
tions. 

2089. A letter from the Administrator, Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
transmitting a report on employee personal 
property claims settled during calendar year 
1965, pursuant to the provisions of sections 
240-242, title 31, U.S. O.; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

2090. A letter from the Secretary of the 
Army, transmitting a letter from the Chief 
of Engineers, Department of the Army, dated 
January 6, 1966, submitting a report, to- 
gether with accompanying papers and an 
illustration, on a letter report on Washburn 
Harbor, Wisconsin, authorized by the River 
and Harbor Act approved July 14, 1960; to 
the Committee on Public Works. 

2091. A letter from the Administrator, 
General Services Administration, transmit- 
ting a report of the status of construction, 
alteration, or acquisition of public buildings 
authorized, pursuant to the provisions of 40 
U.S.C. 610(a); to the Committee on Public 
Works. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUB- 
LIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of rule XIII, reports of 
committees were delivered to the Clerk 
for printing and reference to the proper 
calendar, as follows: 

Mr. COOLEY: Committee on Agriculture. 
H.R. 12322. A bill to enable cottongrowers to 
establish, finance, and carry out a coordi- 
nated program of research and promotion to 
improve the competitive position of, and to 
expand markets for, cotton; with amend- 
ments (Rept. No. 1800). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the State 
of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 4 of rule XXII, public 
bills and resolutions were introduced and 
severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HOLLAND: 

H.R. 13037. A bill to amend the Wagner- 
Peyser Act so as to provide for more effective 
development and utilization of the Nation’s 
manpower resources by expending, moderniz- 
ing, and improving operations under such 
act at both State and Federal levels, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

By Mr. ANDREWS of North Dakota: 

H.R. 13038. A bill to extend rural mail de- 
livery service; to the Committee on Post Of- 
fice and Civil Service. 

H.R. 13039. A bill to amend the Internal 
Revenue Code of 1954 with respect to the 
treatment, for purposes of the Federal in- 
come tax, of the sale or exchange of livestock 
on account of an adverse weather condition 
or certain disasters; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNE of Pennsylvania: 

H.R. 13040. A bill to amend the act of 

June 28, 1948, as amended, relating to the 
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acquisition of property for the Independence 
National Historical Park; to the Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CALLAN: 

H.R. 18041. A bill to provide needed addi- 
tional means for the residents of rural Amer- 
ica to achieve equality of opportunity by 
authorizing the making of grants for com- 
prehensive planning for public services and 
development in community development dis- 
tricts designated by the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DON H, CLAUSEN: 

H.R. 18042. A bill to authorize the estab- 
lishment of the Redwood National Park in 
the State of California, to provide economic 
assistance to local governmental bodies af- 
fected thereby, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CULVER: 

E.R. 13043. A bill to provide for a special 
milk program for children; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DENT: 

H.R. 13044. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to impose an 
import tax on electricity; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

H.R. 13045. A bill to amend the tariff 
schedules of the United States to impose an 
import tax on natural gas; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DEVINE: 

ELR. 13046. A bill to amend title IT of the 
Social Security Act to increase to $3,000 the 
annual amount individuals are permitted to 
earn without suffering deductions from the 
insurance benefits payable to them under 
such title; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
By Mr. DUNCAN of Tennessee: 

H.R. 13047. A bill to provide a permanent 
special milk program for children; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr, FINO: 

H.R. 13048. A bill to assist city demonstra- 
tion programs for rebuilding slum. and 
blighted areas and for providing the public 
facilities and services necessary to improve 
the general welfare of the people who live 
in these areas; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. FUQUA: 

H.R. 13049. A bill to amend the act of May 
28, 1924, to revise existing law relating to the 
examination, licensure, registration, and reg- 
ulation of optometrists and the practice of 
optometry in the District of Columbia, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GUBSER: 

H.R. 13050. A bill to amend title VII of 
the Civil Rights Act of 1964 in order to make 
discrimination because of age in employment 
an unlawful employment practice, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H.R. 13051. A bill to amend the Urban Mass 
Transportation Act of 1964 to authorize cer- 
tain grants to assure adequate commuter 
service in urban areas, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

H.R. 13052. A bill to establish a National 
Highway Traffic Safety Center to promote re- 
search and development activities for high- 
way traffic safety, to provide financial assist- 
ance to the States to accelerate highway traf- 
fic safety programs, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Public Works. 

H.R. 13053. A bill to amend title XVIII of 
the Social Security Act to include drugs re- 
quiring a doctor's, prescription among the 
medical expenses with respect to which pay- 
ment may be made under the voluntary 
program of supplementary medical insurance 
benefits for the aged; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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By Mr. HOWARD: 

H.R. 13054. A bill to provide that the Sec- 
retary of the Army shall acquire additional 
land for the Beverly National Cemetery, N.J.; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MADDEN: 

H.R. 13055. A bill to amend title 38, United 
States Code, to provide for the payment of 
pensions to veterans of World War I and 
their widows and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 

By Mr. OTTINGER: 

H.R. 13056. A bill to amend section 4(c) 
of the Small Business Act; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PURCELL: 

H.R. 13057. A bill to amend the provisions 
of law relating to the planting of crops on 
acreage diverted under the cotton, wheat, and 
feed grains program; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. REIFEL: 

H.R. 13058. A bill to provide a permanent 
special milk program for children; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H. R. 13059. A bill to govern further de- 
velopment of the national cemetery system; 
to the Committee on Interior and Insular 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina: 

H.R. 13060. A bill to authorize appropria- 
tions during the fiscal year 1967 for procure- 
ment of aircraft, missiles, naval vessels, and 
tracked combat vehicles, and research, de- 
velopment, test, and evaluation for the 
Armed Forces and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Armed Services. 

By Mr. STAFFORD: 

H.R. 13061. A bill to provide a permanent 
special milk program for children; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STAGGERS: 

HR. 13062. A bill to amend the Act of 
August 4, 1950 (64 Stat. 411), to provide 
salary increases for certain members of the 
police force of the Library of Congress; to the 
Committee on House Administration. 

By Mrs. SULLIVAN: 

H.R. 13063. A bill to amend the National 
Housing Act to authorize a limited experi- 
mental program of insurance for mortgages 
executed by nonprofit organizations to 
finance the purchase and rehabilitation of 
deteriorating or substandard housing for sub- 
sequent sale to low-income purchasers; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. PATMAN: 

H.R. 13064. A bill to amend and extend 
laws relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BARRETT: 

E.R. 18065. A bill to amend and extend 
laws relating to housing and urban develop- 
ment; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. GURNEY: 

H.R. 13066. A bill to strengthen State and 
local governments, to provide the States with 
additional financial resources to improve 
elementary and secondary education by re- 
turning a portion of the Federal revenue to 
the States; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. PIRNIE: 

H.R. 13067. A bill to amend the joint res- 
olution designating June 14 of each year as 
Flag Day (37 U.S.C. 157) to provide appro- 
priate recognition of the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag and its author, Francis Bellamy; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOB WILSON: 

H.R. 13068. A bill authorizing the estab- 
lishment of meteorological observation sta- 
tions on Guadalupe Island, Mexico, for the 
purpose of improving the weather forecasting 
service within the United States; to the 
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Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 
By Mr. ASHBROOK: 

H.R. 13069. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the United States 
aboard certain foreign vessels, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BURKE: 

H.R. 13070. A bill to exclude from income 
certain reimbursed moving expense; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DANIELS: 

H.R. 13071. A bill to amend title 39, United 
States Code, with respect to mailing privi- 
leges of members of the U.S. Armed Forces 
and other Federal Government personnel 
overseas, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Post Office and Civil Service. 

By Mr. FEIGHAN: 

H.R. 13072. A bill to facilitate the entry of 
alien sons and daughters of World War I 
veterans of the U.S. Armed Forces; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRASER: 

H.R. 13073. A bill to amend title II of 
Public Law 874, 81st Congress, to provide that 
payments received thereunder shall be dis- 
regarded for certain public assistance pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOLIFIELD: 

H.R. 13074. A bill to provide for the ac- 
quisition of the historic home in the Nation’s 
Capital of Albert Gallatin, Secretary of the 
Treasury under President Thomas Jefferson 
and President James Madison, as an official 
residence for the Vice President of the United 
States, and to provide for its preservation as 
a historic building; to the Committee on 
Public Works. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 13075. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to regulate the transpor- 
tation, sale, and handling of dogs, cats, and 
other animals intended to be used for pur- 
poses of research or experimentation, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

H.R. 13076. A bill to provide for the estab- 
lishment of national cemeteries in the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska: 

H.R. 13077. A bill to provide for the con- 
struction of wells and other facilities neces- 
sary to provide a supplemental water supply 
to the lands of the Mirage Flats Irrigation 
District, Mirage Flats project, Nebraska, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on In- 
terior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. MURPHY of Illinois: 

H.R. 13078. A bill to amend the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. POWELL: 

H.R. 13079. A bill to promote the integra- 
tion of education in the Nation's public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. RIVERS of Alaska: 

H.R. 13080. A bill to amend the act of 
January 21, 1929, as it relates to the methods 
by which certain lands held for the use and 
benefit of the University of Alaska may be 
sold, leased, or exchanged; to the Commit- 
tee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ROYBAL: 

H.R. 13081. A bill to amend the Social Se- 
curity Amendments of 1965 so as to elimi- 
nate therefrom certain provisions which deny 
hospital insurance benefits to certain in- 
dividuals otherwise eligible therefor because 
of their membership in certain subversive or- 
ganizations or their prior conviction of crimes 
involving subversive activities; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ST GERMAIN: 

H.R. 13082. A bill to amend the Older 

Americans Act of 1965 in order to provide for 
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a National Community Senior Service Corps; 
to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
By Mr. SKUBITZ: 

H.R. 13083. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act to provide cost-of-living 
increases in the insurance benefits payable 
thereunder; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. WALKER of Mississippi: 

H.R. 13084. A bill to amend the Merchant 
Marine Act, 1920, to prohibit transportation 
of articles to or from the U.S. aboard certain 
foreign vessels, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erles. 

H.R. 18085. A bill to amend title II of the 
Social Security Act, to provide that an indi- 
vidual under a total disability for 2 months 
shall be considered “disabled” for benefit 
and freeze purposes even though the disabil- 
ity is not permanent, and to permit the pay- 
ment of disability insurance benefits to an 
individual from the beginning of his dis- 
ability; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. ELLSWORTH: 

H.R. 13086. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants (supplementing those made 
under sec. 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965) for basic water 
and sewer facilities in suburban communi- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HORTON: 

H.R. 13087. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants (supplementing those made 
under sec. 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965) for basic water 
and sewer facilities in suburban communi- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. McDADE: 

H.R. 13088. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants (supplementing those made 
under sec. 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965) for basic water 
and sewer facilities in suburban communi- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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By Mr. STANTON: 

H.R. 13089. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants (supplementing those made 
under sec. 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965) for basic water 
and sewer facilities in suburban communi- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. WIDNALL: 

H.R. 18090. A bill to authorize the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants (supplementing those made 
under sec. 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965) for basic water 
and sewer facilities in suburban communi- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and 


H.R. 13091. A bill to SEIS the Secre- 
tary of Housing and Urban Development to 
make grants (supplementing those made 
under sec. 702 of the Housing and Urban 
Development Act of 1965) for basic water 
and sewer facilities in suburban communi- 
ties; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. BETTS: 

H.J. Res. 849. Joint resolution to require 
that reports on imports into the United 
States include the landed value of articles 
imported, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOWNING: 

H.J. Res. 850. Joint, resolution to provide 
for the establishment of a Representative 
Government Commission; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: 

H. Con. Res. 596. Concurrent resolution au- 
thorizing the Joint Committee on the Library 
to procure a marble bust of Constantino 
Brumidi; to the Committee on House Ad- 
ministration. 

By Mr. HELSTOSKI: 

H. Res. 748. Resolution to amend the Rules 
of the House of Representatives to create a 
standing committee to be known as the 
Committee on Urban Affairs; to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

By Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey: 

H. Res. 749. Resolution to provide for the 

expenses of an investigation authorized by 
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House Resolution 94; to the Committee on 
House Administration, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of rule XXII, private 
bills and resolutions were introduced 
and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. CALLAWAY: 
H.R. 13092. A bill for the relief of William 
F. Bell; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
H.R. 13093. A bill for the relief of Grady 
Benefield; to the Committee on the Judi- 
By Mr. CORMAN: 
H.R. 13094. A bill for the relief of Chris G. 
Ings; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. DOWNING: 
H. R. 13095. A bill for the relief of Henry 
Gibson; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. ERLENBORN: 
H.R. 13096. A bill for the relief of Monte H. 
Walker; to the Committee on Interstate and 


H.R. 13097. A bill for the relief of Hillary 

Lockhart; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. MOORE: 

H.R. 13098. A bill for the relief of the sur- 
vivors of Justin E. Burton; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, POWELL: 

H.R. 13099. A bill for the relief of Ismay 
Emeline Benn; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHEUER: 

H.R. 13100. A bill for the relief of George 

Andreopoulos; to the Committee on the 


HR, 13101. A bill for the relief of Mario P. 
Navarro, M.D.; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of rule XXII, 


834. The SPEAKER presented a petition of 
John L. Purcell, Los Angeles, Calif., and oth- 
ers, relative to a pension for veterans of 
World War I, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Veterans’ Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Fino Introduces GOP Demonstration 
Cities Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I have 
introduced legislation designed to focus 
attention on part two of the administra- 
tion’s plan to socialize American resi- 
dential patterns—the “Federal coordina- 
tor” called for in the administration’s 
“demonstration cities” legislation. 

My bill, in many ways similar to the 
“demonstration cities” legislation intro- 
duced by the administration, contains 
similar program and financial provisions, 
but deletes the section calling for a Fed- 
eral coordinator and substitutes a Fed- 
eral information officer. The bill also 
deletes language requiring cities to have 
a plan for social renovation before they 


can qualify for Federal aid. The bill 
adds a provision stating the sense of 
Congress that the program is not to de- 
tract in any way from the powers of local 
government to control and administer 
existing Federal grant-in-aid programs. 

This legislation—substituting a Fed- 
eral information officer for a Federal co- 
ordinator—to my mind removes the 
Federal fishhook from the self-improve- 
ment carrot the President is offering to 
the cities of our Nation. I believe in 
billions for rebuilding our cities, but I do 
not believe in spending a cent for the 
undermining of local government. 

I do not believe that Federal aid pro- 
grams should be the vehicle of social ex- 
periments. My bill cuts the “social ex- 
periment” angle out of the program. I 
believe in creative federalism and I sup- 
port that part of the administration bill 
encompassed in my bill. I am 100 per- 
cent opposed, however, to encroaching 
centralism as represented by the Federal 
coordinator, whom I call a commissar for 
he would be nothing less. My bill is a 
good bill. It is truly dedicated to re- 


building our cities in accordance with the 
timeless American tradition of local self- 
government. The Fino bill takes the en- 
croaching centralism out of the program 
and leaves the creative federalism. I 
believe that this is the way to do the job. 


Chester W. Nimitz: An American Naval 
Immortal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 

Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 20, 4 days before his 81st 
birthday, Fleet Adm. Chester William 
Nimitz died. This Nation, and especially 
the hundreds of thousands of American 
servicemen who served under him, now 
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sadly join in a farewell tribute to a great 
U.S. naval figure. He came from a small 
town in Texas to eventually command 
and lead to complete victory the greatest 
naval force ever assembled on this globe. 
His service to his country can never be 
forgotten and his attributes as an Ameri- 
can officer will stand always as an exam- 
ple of the finest in a great tradition. 

Following his graduation as seventh in 
a class of 114 in the class of 1905 of the 
Naval Academy, Admiral Nimitz handled 
a wide variety of assignments in a meri- 
torious manner. His rise in his chosen 
career was finally capped by a tour of 
2 years—1945-47—as the highest uni- 
formed naval officer in this country. But 
he will always be remembered as the man 
who assumed command of the Pacific 
Fleet in the dark days of December 1941 
and who led it to a brilliant victory over 
Imperial Japan. Combining a great 
strategic perspective, an eminently suc- 
cessful tactical competence, an ability to 
get the most from his men, and a resolu- 
tion to persevere until victory, he led the 
American naval forces through a series 
of battles and campaigns to Tokyo Bay 
in September 1945. He started with a 
badly hurt fleet and nursed it and built 
it into the greatest striking force the 
world has ever seen. 

After his outstanding military career 
he continued his public service in many 
positions of a private and public charac- 
ter. He always displayed his traits of 
geniality, humanity, and intelligence in 
a fashion to do honor to himself and his 
Nation. He finally retired to his home 
near San Francisco in 1956. It is with 
great pride as an American that I extend 
to his wife and four children my deep 
respects and sincere condolences on this 
sad day. 


Lithuanian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LUCIEN N. NEDZI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. NEDZI. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
26 years since the illegal seizure of the 
Baltic nations. In an era when the 
United Nations is expanding its member- 
ship yearly, many people have never 
learned of Lithuania’s history and its 
tragic fate. Indeed, a sizable percentage 
of member states was not even in exist- 
ence when Lithuania fell to Soviet 
perfidy. 

On February 16, we observed the 48th 
anniversary of Lithuanian Independence 
Day. Lithuanian Americans have led 
the fight to inform the world of their 
homeland and of their homeland’s loss of 
freedom. Lithuania is not a make- 
believe nation. It has a rich and hon- 
orable history going back to the 13th 
century. The takeover of this small na- 
tion stands as a clear example of the 
expansionist tactics of the Soviet Union 
and of its indifference to the principles 
of freedom, democracy, and self- 
determination. 
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The United States has refused to rec- 
ognize the incorporation of Lithuania 
into Russia. We thus reiterate our sup- 
port for the principle of self-determina- 
tion and for the moral and political im- 
plications of this principle. 

I congratulate the Lithuanian-Ameri- 
can organizations in the United States 
for their long and tenacious fight in 
behalf of this cause. 


One Hundredth Birthday of Millville, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THOMAS C. McGRATH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 G 


Mr. McGRATH. Mr. Speaker, 100 
years ago this Saturday, on February 26, 
1866, the pretty city of Millville, in 
Cumberland County, N.J., held its meet- 
ing of incorporation and, during that 
evening, voted itself out of the “town- 
ship” classification and into the “city” 
category. This event is being celebrated 
Saturday in Millville with a centennial 
parade and civic banquet. 

The parade will be complete with 
bands, marching units, and floats, and 
promises to be a highlight of Millville’s 
100th birthday celebration which of- 
ficially began on January 10, 1966. 

On that day, a reenactment of the first 
town council meeting ever held in Mill- 
ville was staged in a town meeting during 
which residents of Millville donned the 
costumes current 100 years ago and 
portrayed the roles of the original par- 
ticipants. It was probably the first town 
meeting ever held in which the par- 
ticipants received curtain calls. 

Saturday's parade is the second in a 
series of events being staged by the Mill- 
ville Centennial Corp., to mark the 
end of the city’s first century. On July 4, 
there is scheduled a gigantic community 
picnic and fireworks display, and on 
June 30 through July 2, the formal cele- 
bration will conclude with a historical 


pageant. ` 


Mr. Speaker, today Millville is known 
as “the Holly City of America” to note 
the fact that the traditional Christmas 
season decoration is grown there in great 
profusion and provided to holiday time 
markets throughout the Nation. Mill- 
ville now has some 20,000 residents and, 
although it is a relatively small commu- 
nity by some standards, its citizens are 
looking forward to growth and progress 
during their city’s second century. This 
spirit is inherent in the manifesto which 
the Millville Centennial Corp. issued at 
the beginning of the 100th birthday 
celebration. 

The manifesto states that Millville in- 
tends to create new civic awareness 
among all its citizens, plans to uncover 
new civic leaders, stimulate the local 
economy, honor its heritage, and focus 
its attention on the future. 

I might note that two of Amercia’s 
most famous personages have joined in 
the centennial celebration. The Mill- 
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ville “Brothers of the Brush,“ a group of 


male residents who have grown beards 
reminiscent of the style of 1866, invited 
Astronauts Frank Borman and James A. 
Lovell—whose Gemini V beards became 
quite widely remarked upon—to accept 
honorary memberships in Millville’s 
bearded brotherhood, and both accepted. 

I cannot help but be proud of the 
spirit exhibited by Millville’s residents— 
paying honor to yesterday while, at the 
same time, preparing carefully and sys- 
tematically for tomorrow. I am proud 
to help mark the 100th anniversary of 
the incorporation of this progressive, 
charming city and look forward to join- 
ing with Millville’s celebrants Saturday. 


The Kuwait National Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


4 
| or 
| HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr.POWELL. Mr. Speaker, February 
25 marks the date on which the people 
of Kuwait will observe their annual Na- 
tional Day. The House will not be in 
session tomorrow, the actual date of this 
observance, and I am therefore taking 
occasion today to extend warm felicita- 
tions to His Highness Shaikh Sabah al 
Salim al Sabah, the Amir of Kuwait; and 
to the Kuwaiti Ambassador to the United 
States, His Excellency Talat al-Ghous- 
seim. 

The celebrations this year will lay 
emphasis on Kuwait’s entering her fifth 
year as an independent state. All of 
Kuwait’s many friends agree that her 
accomplishments after only 5 brief years 
of independence rival, and in some cases 
even surpass, those of many older mem- 
bers of the international community. 

Little is known about Kuwait’s early 
history, but during its modern period one 
of its most significant acts was the sign- 
ing of the 1899 agreement with Great 
Britain. That document gave Kuwait a 
large degree of internal self-government 
with British guarantees of her political 
integrity and guidance in foreign affairs. 
This relationship ended on June 19, 1961, 
when Kuwait became a fully independent 
and sovereign nation. Even the quiet 
manner of achieving her independence is 
testimony of the high quality of political 
leadership found in Kuwait. 

Her tremendous supply of oil, the 
backbone of the economy, has given Ku- 
wait’s citizens a per capita income in 
excess of $3,000 per year. Crude oil pro- 
duction averaged more than 2.3 million 
barrels daily in 1964, an increase of 10 
percent over 1963. The positive benefits 
of this national wealth have not been 
monopolized by a few groups or indi- 
viduals, but have been shared domesti- 
cally and through foreign aid. The so- 
cial services such as free health, educa- 
tion, and public works programs make 
similar programs in the “advanced” na- 
tions blush. Every indication points to 
the prospect that this trend will con- 
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tinue at an even greater pace in the 
future. 

As I mentioned earlier, Kuwait has not 
neglected her responsibilities to assist 
those countries less fortunate than her- 
self. Through the Kuwait Fund for Arab 
Economic Development—KFAED—she 
has offered project development loans 
totaling in excess of $105 million 
through 1964. In addition, other loans 
totaling more than $225 million by the 
end of 1964 were extended to other Arab 
States. 

Under the guidance of His Highness 
Sabah al-Salim al Sabah Kuwait has 
played a very active role in international 
affairs, and has been a dependable par- 
ticipant in such organizations as the 
United Nations and the Arab League. 

Iam certain that I echo the sentiments 
of the entire Congress when I offer con- 
gratulations and best wishes to the pro- 
gressive ‘and hard-working people and 
Government of Kuwait as they celebrate 
their national holiday. May their dy- 
namic example of a state truly dedicated 
to the enrichment and fulfillment of its 
people serve as an inspiration to other 
nations who are trying to build their own 
national destinies. 


Nation’s Best Minds Advise President 
Johnson on Southeast Asia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr, EVINS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, President Johnson in a recent letter 
made this historic statement in a per- 
sonal message: 

Whatever else history may say, it must 
record that everything this Government is 
trying to do is the result of the collected 
wisdom and judgment of the best minds 
in the country. And I alone will take re- 
sponsibility for all final decisions. 


This statement first appeared publicly 
in my newsletter, Capitol Comments, on 
February 14, 1966, in which it was point- 
ed out that the Vietnam conflict appar- 
ently is entering a significant new phase 
of reconstruction and pacification. 

Under unanimous consent I insert this 
issue of Capitol Comments in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, believing it to be of 
interest to my colleagues and to Amer- 
icans generally. 

The newsletter follows: 

VIETNAMESE CONFLICT ENTERS NEW STAGE 

(By Jor L. Evins) 

This week in Washington was marked by 
major and significant developments in the 
continuing Vietnamese crisis. The conflict 
seemingly is moving into a new stage. This 
became apparent with the recent meeting of 
President Johnson and other high American 
Officials with officials of the South Vietnamese 
Government during the week in Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Following this meeting a joint declaration 
was issued in which the goals of the two na- 
tions were announced., A concerted effort 
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will be made to build a democratic nation, 
beginning at the grassroots level. 

According to the announcement, as areas 
are liberated from the Vietcong, American 
and Vietnamese teams will move in to launch 
basic programs, in education, in economic 
reform, in agriculture, and in health to create 
stable and self-governing communities. 

It is most significant that the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare and the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture attended the sessions 
at Honolulu and then moved on to South 
Vietnam to begin immediate work on these 
programs to build free, self-governing, demo- 
cratic communities, 

It is also significant that President John- 
son dispatched Vice President HUMPHREY to 
visit South Vietnam to continue the momen- 
tum for this positive program of reconstruc- 
tion and pacification gained at the session 
in Hawaii; 

The Governments of the United States and 
South Vietnam agreed on these main points 
at Honolulu: 

To resist aggression. 

To work for the social improvement of the 
people. 

To strive for self-government, 

To promote free, democratic elections. 

To attack hunger, ignorance, and disease. 

To continue the quest for peace. 

President Johnson is continuing his firm, 
reasoned direction of the conflict and there 
are strong indications that our American 
forces are inflicting sustained, substantial 
and telling losses on the Vietcong and on 
invading Communists. 

In response to a letter which your Repre- 
sentative sent to President Johnson concern- 
ing the Vietnamese conflict, the President 
said in reply: 

“Whatever else history may say, it must 
record that everything this Government is 
trying to do is the result of the collected 
wisdom and judgment of the best minds in 
the country. And I alone will take respon- 
sibility for all final decisions.” 

The President has an awesome, lonely, and 
grave responsibility in safeguarding the in- 
terests of freedom and halting the onrush 
of communism in southeast Asia, and at the 
same time, avoiding the missteps that would 
trigger a nuclear war. 

The President is moving in the direction 
of achieving an honorable peace without a 
general war. There could be no greater re- 
sponsibility placed upon the shoulders of any 
man—and the President needs our support 
in this critical time. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, today I 
take note of the 48th anniversary of the 
independence of Estonia. Estonians all 
over the world would like to say that their 
nation continues to be free and inde- 
pendent, but they cannot. On June 17, 
1940, the army of the Soviet Union 
brought that freedom to an end by brute 
force of arms. 

In two short decades Estonia had 
made marked progress toward the de- 
velopment of a thriving democratic sys- 
tem. Despite the hard times experienced 
by other democratic states during the 
period between the Great World Wars, 
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universal sufferage and democracy tri- 
umphed in Estonia. Her economy grew 
because of a skillful mixture of public 
and private ownership of the means of 
production. 

As examples of the progress made dur- 
ing independence, area under cultivation 
rose by 17.5 percent, grain production by 
45 percent, milk yield by 67 percent, rail- 
way line length from 800 to 1,434 kilome- 
ters, and 56,000 more farms were erected 
as a result of land reform. In 1934, 95.1 
percent of the inhabitants of Estonia 
lived on earned income, the mark of a 
true democracy. Such progress could 
have continued through today, but for 
the aggression of the Soviet Union, in 
violation of explicit treaty obligations. 

Under Soviet occupation the income of 
the average Estonian fell by 33 percent. 
An exporter of food before 1940, this 
valiant nation, thereafter, subsisted at 
the pleasure of her conquerors. Not only 
did the people suffer from the lack of 
food, but they also endured massive ex- 
termination and banishment to forced la- 
bor camps deep in the Soviet Union. 

The sordid record of communism in 
Estonia is there for all to see. Our 
country must continue to take interest in 
the Estonian cause to repair the damage 
of Soviet occupation and strive toward 
the reestablishment of a free and inde- 
pendent Estonia. 


Estonian Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDNA F. KELLY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mrs. KELLY. Mr. Speaker, Estonia 
was one of the smallest countries to re- 
gain its independence toward the end 
of the First World War. The country, 
on the northeastern shores of the Baltic 
with just over a million inhabitants, had 
been made part of the Russian empire 
early in the 18th century, and its people 
grudgingly endured the oppressive czar- 
ist regime of two centuries. In 1917 
when the czarist autocracy was over- 
thrown by the Russian revolution, all 
national groups once subjected to the 
ezarist regime felt free, regained their 
liberty, and proclaimed their national in- 
dependence. The Estonians did this on 
February 24, 1918, and founded the Es- 
tonian Republic. 

In this newly established small, demo- 
cratic Republic the sturdy, patriotic, and 
thrifty Estonians, did wonders in the 
course of their free existence during the 
next two decades. Besides rebuilding 
their war-torn and ravaged country, 
they made tremendous advances in every 
phase of their national activity. They 
were perfectly happy in their beloved 
homeland. But their happiness was 
short lived. When the Second World 
War broke out Estonia’s independence 
was threatened. In 1940 the country 
was overrun by the Red army, occupied, 
and then made part of the Soviet Union. 
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Thus ended the freedom of the Estonian 
people, and since then they have been 
living under totalitarian dictatorship. 
With the establishment of the Commu- 
nist regime there since the end of the 
war, the unhappy Estonians have been 
locked up in their country, and are de- 
prived of their freedom. There they en- 
dure the abominable yoke of their Com- 
munist taskmasters and pray for their 
eventual liberation. On the 48th anni- 
versary of their independence day we 
wish them fortitude and patience in their 
struggle for their freedom and inde- 
pendence. 


Supervisor Fred Haight: A Great 
Humanitarian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
a very close friend and former colleague 
of mine, who served the people of Del 
Norte County for many years, has 
recently departed from our midst. 
While many of the Members of Congress 
were not privileged to know this gentle- 
man, I am, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, taking this opportunity to include 
comments that I have made that portray 
the character of one of the great hu- 
manitarians and public servants in and 
for the county of Del Norte, Calif. Mr. 
Fred Haight literally gave his life to the 
people of Del Norte County: 


Supervisor FRED HAIGHT: A GREAT 
HUMANITARIAN 


Our friend, Fred Haight, has been called 
to the great beyond. In learning of a friend’s 
passing, one immediately recalls the many 
events and activities that took place as a 
result of one’s association with that person. 
I am certain many people in Del Norte 
County are doing just this very thing. 

While Fred Haight was principally known 
as the supervisor from Smith River and as 
chairman of the board of supervisors for our 
beloved Del Norte County, he was affec- 
tionately known as “Uncle Fred” to his many 
friends who knew and loved him. His many 
deeds, that were most often carried out with- 
out fanfare or publicity, will be remembered 
well into the future. He was in his glory 
when he was doing things for people—be it 
his constitutents, his community church, his 
many friends, and in particular, young peo- 
ple and children. 

It was my privilege to serve with Fred 
Haight on the board of supervisors for many 
years. We agreed on many issues and we 
also disagreed, but with each passing year 
of service, I became better acquainted with 
“Uncle Fred's” manner of serving his people. 

On the lighter side, a mutual interest in 
sports, particularly baseball, provided a 
strong bond between us. For many years, 
prior to my time, Fred Haight was an out- 
standing catcher in Del Norte baseball cir- 
cles. During my pitching days in Crescent 
City, my former teammates and the faithful 
Crescent City merchant baseball fans will 
recall Fred's attendance at every home game. 
I will always remember that familiar face— 
typical of a former catcher—sitting behind 
homeplate watching to see if my curve 
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would break or if I would throw the pitch 
that he thought should be thrown. 

His genuine interest in road development, 
agriculture, aviation, county buildings and, 
in particular, the hospital and humanitarian 
programs, brought much in the way of social 
progress to his community and county. 

These are but a few of the fond memories 
that many of us will retain always. I know 
all of Del Norte County will agree in saying 
respectfully to Fred Haight’s family, “We 
thank you for sharing this very warm, con- 
genial, and lovable ‘country gentleman’ with 
us.” He certainly gave his full measure of 
devotion to the many causes he believed in. 


A Clear Voice in the Stormy Sea of 
American Maritime Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILLIAM S. MAILLIARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. MAILLIARD. Mr. Speaker, on 
Wednesday, February 23, 1966, I had the 
privilege and honor of introducing my 
distinguished colleague and chairman of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, the Honorable EDWARD A. 
GarMmatz, Democrat, of Maryland, at a 
luncheon held in his honor by the Pro- 
peller Club, Port of Washington. The 
remarks of Chairman GARMATZ on this 
occasion represent a clear voice in the 
presently stormy sea of controversy sur- 
rounding American maritime policy. It 
is a call to return to reality and get on 
with the task of promoting the American 
maritime industry. 

I submit to my colleagues the full text 
of the remarks of Chairman GARMATZ, 
which are both timely and perceptive in 
view of the present plight of the Ameri- 
can maritime industry. 


REMARKS OF HON. EDWARD A. GARMATZ 


Mr. Clark, members of the Propeller Club, 
Port of Washington, distinguished guests, 
ladies, and gentlemen, it is a pleasure for me 
to appear before the Propeller Club of the 
Port of Washington. 

The Propeller Club was founded to pre- 
serve the maritime heritage of our Nation 
and it is a symbol of our maritime industry 
and the American merchant marine. I am 
proud to say that I appear before you as a 
member—for I have enjoyed membership in 
the Propeller Club. 

It is something more than simply a very 
genuine pleasure for me to address you 
today. 

The broadly based objectives of the Pro- 
peller Club of the United States to promote, 
further, and support an American merchant 
marine adequate to meet the requirements 
of national security and economic welfare 
of the United States apply to all of the 50 
member ports within and without the United 
States and to the 15 student ports. They are 
the objectives sought to be fostered by the 
more than 10,000 dedicated individuals who 
make up our national membership. 

Interest in the furtherance of these objec- 

tives is at a high level in all of the constitu- 
ent ports. 
And I wish to compliment the national and 
local leadership that is presently exerting 
itself to make the Propeller Club an effective 
force in the vital maritime affairs of our 
country. 
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But there is something special about this 
club—not that there is any greater interest 
or dedication to our objectives than there is 
elsewhere. 

The something special is due to the unique 
concentration of representatives here in 
Washington of virtually every element that 
goes to make up the great complex of Ameri- 
can maritime policy and all of its contribut- 
ing components. 

Just a quick look at a roster of the mem- 
bership of the port of Washington bears 
this out. 

From the Government you have many 
members from most of the executive depart- 
ments, including, of course, the numerous 
bureaus and agencies within such depart- 
ments. 

You have vice presidents and other high 
Officials of most of the leading shipping and 
shipbuilding companies. 

The major maritime trade associations are 
well represented. 

Maritime labor is widely represented. 

There are naval architects, steamship 
agents, leading manufacturers’ representa- 
tives, and lawyers galore. You have beaute- 
ous lady members, Madeleine Carroll, and 
Congresswoman LEONOR SULLIVAN. 

So, it is a special privilege, and I believe 
very fitting, that I should appear before you 
today to make what is virtually my maiden 
speech since election to the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. I am greatly pleased to see so 
many members of the committee here today. 

I am looking forward to the coming years, 
and I am here to give you my pledge that I 
will do all in my power to carry out our na- 
tional maritime policy and vigorously foster 
the objectives of the Propeller Club of the 
United States. 

Although I have seen written reports that 
I am slanted in one way or another, I can 
promise you that my efforts will be directed 
in behalf of the overall good for the American 
merchant marine. 

In my 18 years in Congress I have never 
witnessed a period when our national mari- 
time policy has been the subject of so much 
uncertainty and confusion. Notwithstand- 
ing a clear statutory statement of policy, with 
a full set of implementing guidelines, we 
seem to be not only without a propeller, but 
apparently without rudder and helmsman as 
well. 

At a time when the Soviet Union is ex- 
panding the size of its merchant fleet at a 
faster rate than any other nation of the 
world, the American merchant marine is ex- 
periencing a record decline. 

I am concerned about the confusion and 
uncertainty that exists and I am concerned 
about the steady decline of this country as a 
maritime power. 

It seems to me extremely shortsighted for 
this country to allow such a situation to exist 
and continue. 

Our maritime industry should be a major 
and vibrant part of our economy; it is essen- 
tial not only to our national defense—as 
the Vietnam conflict has once again proved 
but to our commerce. If properly promoted, 
the merchant marine could by itself over- 
come our adverse balance of international 
payments. 

Let us look at a few facts. 

It is indeed ironic that the present budget 
calls for only 13 new vessels during the fiscal 
year 1967. In 1964, when 100 new merchant 
vessels were delivered to the Soviet Union, 
only 16 new vessels were delivered for United 
States registry. 

A little over a year ago, the Soviet Union 
had 464 merchant vessels under contract in 
shipyards, including 111 tankers. As of the 
same date, the United States had only 39 new 
vessels under contract, including 1 tanker. 

At the present time, the United States— 
the major power of the world and by far 
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the world’s major trading nation—ranks 12th 
in new vessel construction. 

We rank behind such countries as Argen- 
tina, Brazil, Finland, and Peru. 

For a nation whose growth and greatness 
have come from seapower, can these facts be 
other than alarming? 

I have always considered that our basic 
maritime policy is sound. 

Under the Merchant Marine Act of 1936, 
we have developed the world’s most efficient 
and most modern liner fleet—even though 
inadequate in numbers. The detailed provi- 
sions of this act, however, have not been 
adequate to promote strong bulk carrier and 
tanker segments of our merchant marine, 

Succeeding Administrations have failed to 
seek the necessary implementing legislation 
or administer that which has been provided. 

I would not attempt to contend that any 
statute, in the face of changing time should 
remain unaltered for 30 years. 

And we can have a more realistic program 
for assisting American-flag bulk carriers and 
tankers, without at the same time destroying 
that part of the act which has been success- 
ful. Some new legislation may be needed. 
Let us have it and we will act on it. 

At a time when we should be considering 
@ positive program for broadening the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1936 to extend its bene- 
fits to all segments of the American merchant 
marine, we are floundering on the sea of 
uncertainty. 

At a time when our domestic shipbuilding 
program should be at its peak, the present 
budget proposes a program that is the all- 
time low. 

I am tired of reading analyses of the Inter- 
agency Maritime Task Force Report, or of 
the Report of the President’s Maritime Ad- 
visory Committee. The business of our com- 
mittee is legislation, and without a legislative 
program to consider, we are left to theorize 
like everyone else. 

I am confident that President Johnson 
aims to dispel the atmosphere of despair that 
now prevails in our maritime program, as he 
has done in other areas. The picture is not 
entirely bleak. 

Our country has the world’s only nuclear- 
powered merchant vessel, the NS Savannah. 

We are on the verge of a technological 
breakthrough in the field of nuclear pro- 
pelled commercial vessels, and the time is 
ripe for us to begin the second phase of our 
nuclear ship program, 

The United States has the world’s best, the 
most modern, and most productive liner 
fleet—but we need more such vessels in 
private ownership to serve our complex so- 
ciety and the uncertain but demanding needs 
of war. 

With assistance in vessel research similar to 
that of the American aircraft industry, I am 
convinced that our domestic shipyards could 
become competitive with foreign shipbuild- 
ers. 
Lastly, but most importantly, most seg- 
ments of maritime labor have tried to be 
reasonable and realistic in accepting reduced 
manning requirements resulting from auto- 
mation. 

There is virtually no industry in this 
country that is not subsidized either directly 
or indirectly through some protective meas- 
ures. The American merchant marine is not 
unique in the assistance that it requires. 
Our economy has been able to flourish with 
the highest standard of living in the world 
as the greatest trading Nation because our 
industries with governmental assistance have 
been able to become the most productive in- 
dustries in the world. 

Recent technological developments in ship 
design, propulsion equipment, shipbuilding, 
and cargo handling signify that a major 
technological breakthrough is imminent. 
Increased productivity is now possible in the 
maritime industry as never before, 
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Automation programs are reducing the im- 
pact of the differential between higher Amer- 
ican-flag labor costs and foreign costs. 

We are at a critical time when we must 
move forward with a program to promote all 
segments of our American merchant marine 
and our domestic shipyards so that these 
industries can achieve maximum produc- 
tivity in our economy. There appears to be 
every hope that with such a realistic and 
positive program, subsidy cost to the Govern- 
ment will eventually be reduced, rather than 
increased. 

Our committee is most anxious to cooper- 
ate with the administration in any construc- 
tive new maritime program that will be 
presented. 

Unfortunately, perhaps, too much empha- 
sis has been placed on focusing on the revo- 
lutionary proposals in the Interagency Mari- 
time Task Force report, rather than recog- 
nizing that in principle very few people 
disagree on what should be the main in- 
gredients of a sound maritime program. For 
example, everyone agrees that: 

1. We must build more vessels for opera- 
tion under the American flag; 

2. We must develop a realistic program for 
assisting American-flag bulk carriers and 
tankers; 

3. Government interference with the 
steamship industry should be minimized 
and management should in most cases be 
free to exercise its own prudent business 
judgment; 

4. Subsidies should be to the greatest pos- 
sible extent direct rather than indirect; and 

5. Our subsidy program should contain an 
element of incentive. 

These principles form the basis for devel- 
oping a sound new and expanded maritime 
program. 

I do not agree with the proposal that we 
should permit vessels under this program to 
be built abroad. Such a step would, in my 
opinion, be inconsistent with the best in- 
terests of our country and our economy, and 
would have an extremely detrimental effect 
on our international balance of payments. 

Iam hopeful that the Administration will 
not recommend such a proposal as a part of 
the new program. 

Similarly, I do not agree with those who 
would seek to abandon our cargo preference 
laws. 

Such proposals emanate from theoreticians 
who have no real interest in the American 
Merchant Marine. Foreign-flag merchant 
marines have too many built-in and hidden 
nationalistic advantages and too many pref- 
erences of their own for us to consider it 
realistic at this time to repeal our cargo 
preference provisions. 

On the other hand, as new efficient bulk 
carrier vessels are constructed for American- 
flag operation, and—if they are paid a direct 
operating subsidy—the differential in rates 
for the carriage of cargo in American-flag 
bulk carriers as opposed to foreign-flag bulk 
carriers should be largely eliminated. 

Again, I am hopeful that the Administra- 
tion will not recommend that we abandon 
our cargo preference statutes. 

I also do not agree with those who would 
contend that we should completely do away 
with the essential trade route program. 

It seems to me that this program is sound 
and that it has worked well. Perhaps some 
modifications could be made so as to allow 
the operators increased flexibility—but I be- 
lieve that there must be the assurance that 
adequate American-fiag service will be avail- 
able on each essential trade route to meet 
our goals and commitments around the world 
and build our national economy in all areas 
of the country. 

Insofar as passenger vessels are concerned, 
I am convinced that they are necessary as 
& part of our American Merchant Marine for 
national defense reasons and for economic 
and social reasons as well. 
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More and more people of the world are 
beginning to travel. The great percentage 
of these people prefer to travel by surface 
transportation. There is a great untapped 
market that is available for ocean transpor- 
tation services. 

I believe that this country must take steps 
to encourage the construction of several large 
capacity, low-fare superliners that will place 
ocean transportation within the economic 
means of the major part of our great so- 
ciety. 

In short, I am enthusiastic that we can 
build upon the framework of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936 and develop a new, far- 
reaching program to promote all segments 
of the American Merchant Marine. I am 
most certainly optimistic. 

The progress of our Nation has been one of 
steady development and evolution—we can- 
not destroy what we already have, but must 
use what is good to plan and create our pro- 
grams for the future. This is the essence 
of the Great Society, and I am confident that 
its logic will soon be applied to the mari- 
time industry. 

Yesterday was George Washington's birth- 
day. He was a man of great wisdom. He 
knew that history is eloquent in demonstrat- 
ing that any nation which takes the easy 
way of permitting its commerce to be car- 
ried by foreign-flag ships—which rents the 
service and space it is too lazy or too short- 
sighted to provide, is embarked on a policy 
of dependency that has ended every time 
with the nation in question becoming a sec- 
ond-rate power. 

Washington knew this truth and warned 
against its neglect. In closing, I would like 
to quote the words of George Washington: 

“We should not overlook the tendency of 
war to abridge the means, and thereby at 
least enhance the price, of transporting pro- 
ductions to their proper markets. I recom- 
mend it to your (Congress’) serious reflec- 
tions how far and in what mode it may be 
expedient to guard against embarrassments 
from these contingencies by such encourage- 
ment to our own navigation as will render 
our commerce and agriculture less dependent 
on foreign bottoms which may fail us in 
the very moments most interesting to both 
these great objects * * *. There can be no 
greater error than to expect or calculate 
upon real favors from nation to nation. It 
is an illusion which experience must cure.” 

Thank you. 


This Is My Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN DOWDY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. DOWDY. Mr. Speaker, during my 
service in the U.S. Congress, I have tried 
to keep the people I am honored to repre- 
sent informed of my activities and record 
in Congress, as well as the policies of the 
Federal Government. In my years here, 
some 16,000 bills have been voted on in 
the House of Representatives. Along 
with others of us, my record has been 
on several occasions misrepresented by 
falsehood and half-truths from the 
mouths of selfish special-interest groups 
and political opponents. I here spread 
my voting on the issues, that each per- 
son may determine for himself that my 
record has been made in the interest of 
the people. 
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I voted for the tax reduction bills, 
which have encouraged industrial and 
business expansion and produced more 
jobs. Three substantial tax reductions 
have been enacted during my service, and 
each had my full support. 

I consistently vote for an invincible 
national defense, and oppose every pro- 
posal to weaken our Nation through uni- 
lateral disarmament. I believe our fight- 
ing men should have the best possible 
equipment in ample supply. I will con- 
tinue working to that end. 

I voted for the bili to prevent and con- 
trol the pollution of waters, and to pro- 
vide for the development of our water 
and land resources. 

I voted for the bills relating to com- 
munity health services, and to provide for 
the development of programs to help the 
aging, and to provide for health research 
facilities. 

I opposed the act which causes higher 
consumer price for coffee. 

I voted for increased social security 
benefits, disability benefits, and increases 
in old age pensions and other assistance. 

I voted to reduce the voluntary retire- 
ment age to 62, and for widows, to age 
60, and to allow greater earnings before 
reduction in social security benefits. 

I voted for education and training 
benefits for veterans, and for other GI 
benefits. 

I voted to improve the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. 

I voted to provide more educational 
opportunities for our young people, and 
to provide loans to students. I have 
assisted the schools and colleges in our 
district in their applications for funds 
and loans amounting to many millions 
of dollars, and have successfully assisted 
them in their other problems with the 
Federal Government. 

T have successfully introduced and en- 
acted bills to ban pornography from the 
mails, and to allow prosecution of pur- 
veyors of pornography in the jurisdiction 
where deliveries are made, and have sup- 
ported other bills to protect decent peo- 
ple from this obnoxious traffic. I con- 
tinue to oppose distribution of Commu- 
nist propaganda through our post offices. 

I have introduced and supported bills 
to strengthen the criminal laws of this 
country, so that people might be safe on 
the streets. 

I have responded to every request from 
a community for assistance in its eco- 
nomic development and in its dealings 
with the Federal Government. This has 
resulted in a large number of grants and 
loans for hospitals, water and sewer sys- 
tems, libraries, housing, airports and air- 
port construction, remodeling of public 
buildings, new post offices, public facili- 
ties, and countless other improvements. 

I have aided numerous industries and 
businesses that are locating in our dis- 
trict, or expanding their operations in 
our district, in their applications for 
loans and other assistance from the Fed- 
eral level. Our growth in this respect 
has far exceeded the expansion in any 
other comparable area. 

At times, cities and businesses have 
come to me for help after losing hope 
of success, and I have succeeded in get- 
ting favorable action. 
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I have helped thousands of individuals, 
including farmers, businessmen, labor, 
veterans, housewives, the aged, disabled 
and dependent persons in presenting 
their claims and problems to the various 
departments of the Government. I re- 
gard this opportunity of service as a 
privilege, and among my most treasured 
possessions are the letters of apprecia- 
tion which I have received from these 
people who have contacted me after all 
other hope of receiving help or consid- 
eration had been exhausted. 

In fact, an ex-Congressman who lives 
in our district, and his son, a State sena- 
tor, not knowing what to do, refer to me 
problems which they consider hopeless, 
or too much trouble to bother with, be- 
cause they know of my success and ef- 
fectiveness in championing the causes of 
the people. They know I am eager to at- 
tain all that our district and our people 
are entitled to, and that I will continue to 
fight after the weak and lazy give up. 
I am one who does not mind working 
long hours every day for the cause of 
right. 

I voted against the proposals to loan 
money to Russia and other Communist 
countries. I consistently vote against 
giving assistance or aid to the Com- 
munist countries through foreign aid 
gifts, or otherwise. 

I voted for the proposal which would 
have denied foreign aid gifts to any 
country which is trading with or aiding 
North Vietnam in any way. I am strictly 
against lending aid or comfort to our 
enemies in any way. 

I consistently vote to save many bil- 
lions of dollars by cuts in foreign aid, in 
various excessive departmental budgets, 
and other unnecessary and wasteful 
spending. All waste and extravagance 
should be eliminated, and fiscal responsi- 
bility practiced. 

I actively support amendments to the 
Trade Agreement Act to protect farmers, 
cattlemen, labor, and oil, mineral and 
other industries from imports from low- 
wage and slave-wage countries, which 
are so harmful to domestic producers 
and American labor. 

As the result of investigation by a sub- 
committee of which I am chairman, I 
prevented the destruction of the homes 
of thousands of low-income families, 
most of whom were Negroes. Those 
people came to me in desperation, and I 
am humbly proud of their resolutions 
which have commended our successful 
effort to save their homes and businesses 
from despoilers who sought their homes 
for private profit in the name of urban 
renewal. 

I voted for the bill to eliminate the 
provisions of the Railway Act, which had 
been reducing the annuities of the wives 
of retired employees. 

I voted for the bill to regulate and 
control exports to Communist countries. 

I voted for the bills to provide loan 
insurance and supplementary direct 
loans to assist students to attend busi- 
ness, trade, and vocational schools; to 
provide loans for college students; to 
provide vocational schools to train the 
unskilled for better jobs; and to provide 
for needed medical library services. 
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I voted for a “clean elections” pro- 
posal which would have provided pen- 
alties for illegal voting. 

I voted for the proposal which would 
have required apportionment of summer 
jobs in Government, so each district 
would have its proportionate share. 

I voted for the bills to increase the 
pay for members of the armed services. 

I voted for the bill for cost-of-living 
increases for civil service retirees. 

I voted for the bills to build good roads 
and highways, which have resulted in 
the hundreds of miles of highways and 
farm-to-market roads which have been 
built and are now being constructed in 
the counties of our district, and which 
will bring us more and better roads as 
fast as construction is possible. 

I voted against liberalizing our im- 
migration laws, feeling that increased 
immigration will take jobs away from 
our citizenry, and increase our welfare 
costs. 

I voted for cost of living increases in 
disability compensation. It had not been 
raised since 1933. 

I voted for the resolution in opposi- 
tion to the intervention of international 
communism in the Western Hemisphere. 
I oppose treasonable inroads of commu- 
nism in our country and in our hemi- 
sphere. 

I voted for authority to make or in- 
sure loans to nonprofit groups to estab- 
lish water systems and sewer systems for 
rural areas. 

I introduced a bill to restore the right 
to have voluntary prayer and Bible read- 
ing in school. I believe the Supreme 
Court, in forbidding this time-honored 
custom, violates the constitutional guar- 
antee that there should be no law which 
interferes with religious freedom. 

I vote against any bill which would 
destroy the freedom we enjoy in Amer- 
ica. I do not believe American citizens 
are ready or willing to surrender their 
liberty to a dictatorial centralized gov- 
ernment. 

As chairman of a subcommittee of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 
I conducted an investigation which re- 
sulted in revoking a license which had 
been granted to a society of homosexuals 
to solicit charitable funds to promote 
their society. I do not believe any 
branch of government should lend its 
sanction to such an abomination. 

I voted for Congress to control the 
purse strings, and against back-door 
raids on the Public Treasury. 

I voted for the minimum wage bill, and 
to adjust the salaries of civil service and 
postal employees. 

I voted against recognizing Red China, 
and for preserving our treaty rights in 
the Panama Canal Zone and in Guan- 
tanamo Naval Base in Cuba. 

I voted for control of drugs, and to 
tighten our internal security laws. 

During my congressional service, more 
money has come into our district from 
Washington, by millions of dollars, than 
has gone from our district in Federal 
taxes. In this way and others I have 
exerted my efforts to develop our dis- 
trict. 

It was upon my request that Congress 
appropriate the money for the survey 
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for the development of the Trinity River 
Basin, which subsequently resulted in 
the authorization of that project, and 
appropriations to carry it on. I actively 
supported similar survey and develop- 
ment of the Sabine, Neches, and Ange- 
lina River basins. I was instrumental in 
obtaining approval of the projects for 
the Attoyac and San Jacinto Rivers. 

I worked effectively to obtain funds for 
the construction of Rayburn Dam at 
McGee Bend on the Angelina River, and 
to secure congressional approval for the 
Toledo Bend Dam. The enhancement of 
the economy of the areas involved is 
already apparent to the extent that some 
who opposed these developments now 
seek to claim credit for them. We have 
now built the base, and our strides for- 
ward will rapidly accelerate. 

I introduced bills to set aside part of 
Federal income tax revenues to each 
State to aid education without Federal 
control, and to provide additional income 
tax exemptions for students and their 
parents, to be known as the Education 
Incentive Act. 

As a member of the powerful Judiciary 
Committee, it has been my privilege to 
give unceasing support to the right to 
own private property, the free enterprise 
system, to the preservation of liberty and 
individual freedom, and the other God- 
given rights and privileges of American 
citizenship. 

I oppose deficit spending, and vote 
against the annual increase in the na- 
tional debt. Fiscal responsibility de- 
mands that the Government live within 
its income. A day of accounting must 
come, and the longer it is delayed, the 
harder it will be to face. 

I supported the bill to provide protec- 
tion for union members and the public 
from exploitation, racketeering and em- 
bezziement, and to give rank and file 
members a proper voice in union affairs, 
and to guarantee honest elections of 
officers. 

I voted for the accelerated public works 
appropriation, which has brought many 
millions of dollars to our district. 

I voted for the bill to promote the co- 
ordination and development of outdoor 
recreation, and to bring tourists to our 
district. 

I voted for the bill to assist the States 
in providing additional research facilities 
at experimental stations. 

I vote to retain legislative authority in 
Congress, and continually and consist- 
ently oppose the surrender of these 
powers to the Executive, as being danger- 
ous to the people. I support local control 
of local affairs, and oppose all attempts 
to impose Federal domination. 

I support separation of church and 
state. 

I believe in local control of our schools, 
and oppose Federal control over educa- 
tion. 

I support and vote for bills to guaran- 
tee local and States rights, as well as 
individual rights, from being usurped by 
the Supreme Court. The Constitution 
does not give legislative authority to the 
Court. 

I support REA, in order that farm 
homes may have electricity and tele- 
phones. 
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I support FHA and other such loan 
programs, so that more people will be 
able to own their homes. 

I voted for the use of farm surplus 
foods to assist needy Americans. I be- 
lieve we should take care of our own, 
instead of giving away everything we 
have to foreign nations. Charity begins 
at home. 

I vote against proposals to impose bu- 
reaucratic controls over individuals and 
localities. Such controls destroy the 
God-given freedoms which have made us 
a great nation. 

I vote for the school lunch program 
and the milk program for children, in 
order that our young people may have 
proper nourishment. 

I voted for legislation to preserve small 
business institutions and free competi- 
tive enterprise, and for the bills to take 
the Government out of competition with 
private business. 

I support the bills to require uniform 
procurement practices in the Armed 
Forces, to eliminate duplication, waste, 
and exhorbitant prices. 

I vote for the antitrust laws, to pre- 
serve competition and to secure equal 
opportunities for all persons to compete 
in trade or business. 

I was a leader in the fight which re- 
stored the tidelands to Texas, after the 
Supreme Court had attempted to deprive 
us of the property we had dedicated to 
our schools. 

I voted for the bill which would have 
protected State laws from the whims of 
the members of the Supreme Court. 

I vote to keep intact the Texas na- 
tional forests. Proceeds from timber 
sales help support school districts and 
county governments, making tax rates 
lower for individuals. 

I voted to increase personal and de- 
pendency exemptions for income tax 
purposes, and introduced a bill to raise 
the exemption from $600 to $1,000. In- 
creased cost of living would justify this 
action on the part of Congress. 

I voted to outlaw the Communist 
Party, and to prohibit Communists from 
serving in representative capacities. 

I supported the proposal to grant aid 
for the construction of nursing homes 
and health services for the aged and the 
chronically ill. 

I supported the program to provide 
more trained teachers for deaf children. 

I support the programs for conserva- 
tion of soil, water, and other resources, 
and for the fiood control. 

I voted for legislation to increase the 
salaries of the teachers under our juris- 
diction, and was chairman of the House 
conference in a joint conference com- 
mittee with the Senate which success- 
fully accomplished this increase. 

I voted for the bill to provide legal 
assistance to indigent defendants in 
criminal cases in U.S. courts. 

I voted to increase the amount of earn- 
ings permitted without loss of social se- 
curity benefits, and to provide social se- 
curity benefits for the disabled. 

I vote for the people and against the 
alien philosophies which are adverse to 
the interests of America, by whatever 
ee their adherents may call them- 
selves. 
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I voted to guarantee the right of trial 
by jury in Federal courts. 

The above list could be multiplied, but 
may be summed up by saying that I sup- 
ported a realistic foreign policy, based 
on America’s interests, rather than try- 
ing to “buy” friends. I vote for econ- 
omy in Government, curbs on inflation, 
and for military procurement by com- 
petitive bid to save billions for the tax- 
payers. I oppose unwise, wasteful spend- 
ing, high taxes, and the huge public debt 
which mortgages our children’s future. 

I support the right to own property, 
even if it is merely the clothes I wear. 
The disciples of the socialistic alien 
thought, who say I vote wrong, and who 
are trying to purge me from Congress, 
would deny to any of us the right to own 
our property, little though it may be. 

This is my record. The socialists do 
not like it, but I do not believe Amer- 
icans are yet ready to accept socialism as 
A way of life for freedom-loving peo- 
ple. 

By regular visits to every county in our 
district, I make myself available for the 
personal services I can render individual 
citizens in their problems and contacts 
with the Federal Government and its 
agencies. Through regular question- 
naires, letters, and personal contacts, I 
am able to ascertain the wishes of the 
people of our district in regard to pend- 
ing legislation and national issues, in or- 
der to be a true representative of the 
people, rather than the rubberstamp 
of out-of-State pressure groups. 


More Flags for Vietnam: Nations Sup- 
porting the U.S. Effort in Vietnam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr.MULTER. Mr. Speaker, the Unit- 
ed States is not the only country assist- 
ing South Vietnam in its struggle against 
conquest by its northern neighbor. Al- 
though we wish more substantial assist- 
ance were being provided by more na- 
tions, we should not overlook the valuable 
military, economic, or sometimes polit- 
ical and moral support which has been 
rendered by other nations. We should 
not forget which nations are willing to 
stand up and be counted on our side. 

Three nations have made the supreme 
commitment of sending troops, and risk- 
ing the lives of their sons for the cause 
of freedom just as the United States and 
the Republic of Vietnam must do. These 
nations are Australia, which has sent one 
reinforced battalion of 1,500 men; New 
Zealand, which has sent one artillery 
battery of 300 men; and the Republic 
of Korea, which has sent a reinforced 
division of 17,000 men and supporting 
forces totaling 3,750 men. Other mili- 
tary assistance has been provided by 
Malaysia, which has supplied training to 
Vietnamese for counterinsurgency opera- 
tions and some armored vehicles; the 
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Philippines and Nationalist China, which 
have sent psychological warfare as well 
as medical personnel; and Thailand, 
which has military air detachments in 
Vietnam and supplies training for South 
Vietnamese Air Force personnel. 

In addition to these countries which 
are sending military assistance, more 
than 30 nations are supplying or have 
agreed to supply some sort of nonmilitary 
assistance. In most cases this support 
signifies an affirmation of their support 
for the struggle against agression. Bel- 
gium, Brazil, Denmark, Ecuador, Greece, 
Guatemala, India, Ireland, Israel, Laos, 
the Netherlands, Pakistan, Spain, Tur- 
key, and Uruguay have sent medicines 
and flood-relief aid. Canada has pro- 
vided educational assistance, medicines, 
flour, and aluminum warehouses. West- 
ern Germany has provided assistance for 
agricultural development, physicians, 
technicians, and ambulances. Iran has 
sent petroleum products and Ireland has 
provided financial support. Japan has 
sent economic assistance, technicians, 
medical supplies, radios, and ambulances, 
although it holds the Japanese Constitu- 
tion prohibits sending troops. Laos has 
provided refugee relief. The United 
Kingdom has provided financial assist- 
ance, and Venezuela is sending rice. 
Even traditionally neutral Switzerland 
has provided 30 microscopes. 

In total, 31 nations have supplied some 
sort of tangible assistance. Eight more 
have agreed to provide assistance of some 
kind. 

There is another kind of support which 
has been provided which I would like to 
mention, and that is political and moral 
support. For many years the United 
Kingdom, as a cochairman of the Geneva 
Conference of 1954, has supported the 
basic policies of the United States when 
the other cochairman, the Soviet Union, 
sought to issue messages condemning 
United States or South Vietnamese 
policy. Similarly Canada, as a member 
of the International Control Commission, 
has repeatedly helped protect the free 
world interests against unfair charges by 
the Communist side. Other nations 
have voiced support in important resolu- 
tions in international or regional orga- 
nizations such as the United Nations or 
SEATO. 

All of these contributions have been 
welcome and appreciated. Nevertheless, 
in view of the magnitude and importance 
of the task in South Vietnam, we have 
every right to ask for more. 


Survey of the Atlantic Alliance in the 
Milwaukee Journal’s Great Decisions 
Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
excellent traditions of the Milwaukee 
Journal is the yearly series of articles 
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published in its Sunday editorial section 
on the “Great Decisions” confronting 
the Nation. Last Sunday, February 20, 
the future of the Atlantic alliance was 
the subject of this series. 

Eric Waldman, professor of political 
science and director of the Institute of 
German Affairs at Marquette University 
in Milwaukee, contributed a succinct yet 
comprehensive survey of the political 
and military problems of NATO. Pro- 
fessor Waldman is a leading expert on 
this subject. 

In the other article, I outlined my view 
of a hopeful trend in the Atlantic alliance 
on matters involving the Common Mar- 
ket, trade, aid, and international mone- 
tary reform, 

I include the articles hereafter: 


Great DECISIONS, 1966: WESTERN EUROPE AND 
THE UNITED STATES—EUROPE WEATHERS 
TEMPESTS— BRIGHTER SKIES PREDICTED 


(Nore.—The two articles below relate to 
the third week's topic in the Great Decisions 
series, which poses the question: “End of the 
Atlantic Alliance?”) 


(By Representative Henry S. Reuss) 


Crisis is the normal state of affairs for the 
Atlantic alliance. Prophets of doom saw 
the end coming when President de Gaulle 
blocked Great Britain’s entry into the Com- 
mon Market in January 1963; when the mul- 
tilateral nuclear force (MLF) proposal was 
sunk almost without trace at the end of 1964; 
when the Common Market went into shock 
a year ago. The glorious alliance, the grand 
design, and the free world community have 
all been pronounced dead. My reaction is 
like that of Mark Twain when reports of his 
death were brought to him. The reports 
seem greatly exaggerated. 

If the United States can take its eyes off 
the cobra stare fixation of southeast Asia 
long enough to get on with the task of re- 
building the Atlantic community, the happy 
Marshall plan days of unity can be here 
again. 

Today I see some brighter colors across 
the whole spectrum of transatlantic coopera- 
tion in economic, political and military mat- 
ters: 

1. An outward-looking Common Market: 
The United States from the beginning sup- 
ported the continental Common Market on 
the premise that it could be widened to in- 
clude all of Western Europe; that it would 
pursue outward-looking, rather than narrow 
nationalistic policies; that the economic 
prosperity which it engendered could spin 
off to the rest of Europe and the world. 

We placed particular reliance on two sup- 
ranational aspects. The Common Market 
commission, an international body with the 
sole power of initiating common action, and 
the end of the system of one member veto, 
taking effect this year, by which one dog in 
the manger Common Market member could 
drag the others down to its level. 

President de Gaulle announced some time 
ago that he was out to wreck both these pro- 
visions. But when the smoke of battle 
cleared from the meeting of the Common 
Market ministers at Luxembourg late last 
month, the five—Germany, Italy, the Nether- 
lands, Belgium and Luxembourg—stood fast. 
If they continue to stick to their guns, a 
Common Market which will be outward 
looking, and which others can join, again 
becomes a hopeful possibility. 
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2. World trade: The Common Market 
crisis cast a pall over the Kennedy round ne- 
gotiations at Geneva, which have to be com- 
pleted by June 1967. The American position, 
as set forth in the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, is to achieve a significant reduction of 
trade barriers on a multilateral basis, Had 
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France succeeded in bending the Common 
Market to its will, the chance of meaningful 
negotiations would have dwindled. 

Now we need to press full speed ahead with 
Kennedy round negotiations. Our first line 
of attack should be to attempt an across-the- 
board negotiation with all of the 65 negotiat- 
ing countries, which between them account 
for 82 percent of world trade. 

But if France should become intransigent, 
we must not let the entire negotiation fail 
because of it. As an alternative fallback 
position, we should make clear our readiness 
to negotiate with the other 64 countries, ac- 
counting for 77 percent of world trade. An 
intransigent France should be denied the 
most-favored-nation treatment benefits of 
such a resulting 65-nation trade liberaliza- 
tion agreement. 

Incidentally, discreet rattling of this “sec- 
ret weapon” would itself be the best guaran- 
tee of a more cooperative France at the bar- 
gaining table. 

3. International monetary reform: The 
historian will record with regret that the 
United States did not move vigorously in the 
early sixties to bring its international pay- 
ments into rough balance, and to embark 
upon a long overdue reform of the interna- 
tional monetary system. 

For years we allowed our payments deficit 
to hover around the $3 billion mark, and we 
proceeded to lose gold—and control over our 
domestic economy—in the process. Worse, 
because our payments were still badly out of 
balance, the countries of Europe were not 
ready to undertake monetary reform. 

In 1965 we have done much better. Our 
payments deficit is down to some $1.3 bil- 
lion. And early this month we tabled be- 
fore the Group of 10—the leading financial 
nations of the Atlantic community—our pro- 
posal to create a composite reserve unit 
which can, to some extent, supplement gold 
and the dollar as the free world’s monetary 
mechanism. There is much negotiating still 
to do before agreement is reached. But at 
least we have started. 

4. Development aid: While the Atlantic 
countries have been growing richer every 
year, the developing nations of Asia, Africa, 
and Latin America are making little progress, 
and in many cases are growing poorer. 

Recently hopeful signs have appeared that 
the developed world is recognizing its joint 
responsibility toward the developing coun- 
tries. 

The House of Representatives this month 
passed the bill to set up an Asian Develop- 
ment Bank, in which the 19 developing coun- 
tries of Asia will join with the Atlantic 
countries to provide long-term economic aid 
to Asia. 

In addition to the United States, Germany, 
the Netherlands, the United Kingdom, and 
nine other European countries have made 
generous contributions. France alone is 
conspicuous by its absence. 

Together with the Inter-American Devel- 
opment Bank for Latin America, and with 
the new African Development Bank, the 
Asian Development Bank can channel help 
on a multilateral basis to where it is des- 
perately needed. 

5. Military security: France’s removal of 
most of her military power from NATO com- 
mand, and her insistence on a separate nu- 
clear striking force, have damaged the NATO 
structure. But the central idea of one for 
all and all for one in the military defense of 
Europe remains. If the Soviet Union is to 
be persuaded to act with restraint, and if a 
beginning to discussions for German unifica- 
tion and a more humane order in middle 
Europe is sought, most leaders realize, the 
West must stick together. 

France may, if she wishes, insist that the 
United States remove her European supply 
line from France's soil. If she did, we could 
set up more direct supply lines to our troops 
in Germany through north European ports, 
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incidentally achieving some savings on our 
balance-of-payments expenditures. Life 
could still go on. 


UPGRADING THE OECD 


If President de Gaulle wants NATO head- 
quarters removed from France, there are 
other places in Europe where it could be in- 
stalled. And Secretary McNamara’s proposal 
for a continuous consultative procedure on 
nuclear arms for the NATO alliance seems a 
far more satisfactory approach than the ill- 
fated multilateral nuclear force, which 
aroused apprehension of a possible German 
finger on the nuclear trigger. 

6. Improved institutions: Attempts over 
the years since NATO was formed in 1949 
to put political and economic flesh on its 
military bones have been unsuccessful. But 
there is another organization in being 
which, with a little beefing up, could pro- 
vide a truly dynamic institution for Atlantic 
cooperation. This is the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
created in 1961. 

OECD’s purpose is to achieve full employ- 
ment without inflation in its member coun- 
tries, to contribute to the economic expan- 
sion of developing countries, and to expand 
world trade on a multilateral, nondiscrimina- 
tory basis. Its members include the United 
States and Canada, almost all the European 
countries including the neutrals, and Ja- 
pan—generally, the advanced countries of 
the free world. 

The trouble is that the OECD today lacks 
the prestige and the independence to initiate 
common solutions for the free world’s prob- 
lems of trade, aid, payments, and economic 
growth. Its decisionmaking body, the coun- 
cil, only infrequently holds meetings at 
which its members are represented by high 
ranking, ministerial level officials. And it 
lacks a genuine executive agency, such as the 
Common Market’s commission, as well as a 
consultative legislative assembly. 

President Johnson could give Atlantic co- 
operation a forward surge by calling for a 
three point upgrading of the OECD; perma- 
nent ministerial level representation on its 
council; an independent executive commis- 
sion, perhaps of five “wise men,” to initiate 
proposals and make recommendations to the 
council; and a parliamentary assembly of 
legislators drawn from the legislative bodies 
of the member nations to debate and make 
recommendations concerning the central 
business of the OECD. 


NATO's ILLNESS: DIAGNOSES DIFFER 
(By Eric Waldman) 

The well-publicized troubles of the West- 
ern defense alliance have given some sup- 
port to the view that “NATO is dead”—or 
at least in its terminal illness. According to 
this line of thought, the crisis in the North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization does not in- 
volve mere organizational difficulties or dif- 
ferences of strategic opinion, but is the sign 
of an irreversible disintegration process. 
‘Therefore, in 1969 when the North Atlantic 
Treaty expires, the alliance formed 17 years 
ago to build a powerful collective deterrent 
against further Soviet expansion in Europe 
will actually come to an end. 

These pessimistic views about the future 
of NATO call for an examination of some 
of the major factors which brought on the 
current crisis. 

One of the most important points at issue 
is the question of the continuing need for 
an Atlantic collective security system. Some 
observers feel that NATO has outlived its 
usefulmess because of the fundamental 
changes in Soviet foreign policy toward the 
West, 

CITE SOVIET THAW 

While the relatively hard Soviet position 
on Vietnam has clouded the picture some- 
what, those who argue that NATO is obsolete 
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point to the restraint which the Soviet Union 
has exercised for some time in dealing with 
the Western Powers as proof of the peaceful 
coexistence policy. They believe that the 
cold war has ended with a relaxation of ten- 
sions in Europe and that a costly military 
alliance is no longer required. 

Exponents of this view would see merit, 
in fact, in a complete breakup of NATO, 
since they feel it would further accelerate 
finding solutions to some of the still un- 
solved problems of European unity and secu- 
rity, such as final treaty arrangements be- 
tween the World War II victors and 
Germany. 

A diametrically opposed analysis holds that 
there is no substantial change of long range 
Soviet intentions and that it was and still 
is the strength of NATO’s deterrent power 
which prevented the Soviet Union from pur- 
suing a more aggressive policy toward the 
West. 

Champions of this interpretation of the 
situation in Europe can point at the ap- 
proximately 90 Soviet divisions stationed in 
central and eastern Europe, the 3,000 modern 
tactical aircraft ready for immediate employ- 
ment, and the 800 medium-range ballistic 
missiles equipped with nuclear warheads and 
pointed at West European targets as strong 
indications of a continuing danger from 
the East. It is explained that a decrease in 
the deterrent power of NATO, or its com- 
plete disintegration, would result in a revival 
of Soviet aggressiveness as in the immediate 
post-World War I era. 

DE GAULLE’S IDEAS 

That U.S. policymakers give much weight 
to this view is evident from the continued 
presence of more than 300,000 men of the 
American Armed Forces in Europe, includ- 
ing about 220,000 in West Germany and 6,000 
in Berlin. This is half again as many Ameri- 
can troops as are fighting the hot war thus 
far in Vietnam. 

An entire complex of problems has been 
thrust upon NATO by the French chief of 
state. President de Gaulle’s policies and 
actions are strongly influenced by the follow- 
ing concepts: 

His notion of an expanding “European 
Europe” from the Atlantic to the Urals re- 
quires a disintegrated Eastern Europe, which 
he suggests could only become reality if 
preceded by a similar process in the West. 

France is destined to be the leading con- 
tinental power and therefore British and 
American influence must be curtailed in 
Europe. 

Germany must not be permitted to share 
in any nuclear arrangement since this would 
result in strong Soviet reaction detrimental 
to easing of control in Eastern Europe and 
would challenge France’s superiority on the 
Continent. 

Since the “nation state” is the primary 
historical and political unit, integration, or 
subordination as De Gaulle prefers to call 
it, is contrary to a nation’s interest and 
has to be opposed. This concept applies 
equally to NATO, to the European Common 
Market (EEC), and to other European or- 
ganizations, 

No nation can indefinitely rely on another 
country’s nuclear power for its own security. 
France, therefore, must have its own force de 
frappe. De Gaulle realizes that the limited 
French nuclear potential (it is estimated that 
France may have 3 percent of the West's 
nuclear weapon power by 1970) cannot com- 
pete with the nuclear might of the Soviet 
Union, therefore he insists on the strategic 
concept of immediate massive retaliation di- 
rected against major cities as a deterrent 
against aggression. 

The broad scope of De Gaulle’s policies 
makes it possible for many observers, includ- 
ing American experts on Europe, to agree with 
one or more of his views and at the same time 
strongly reject others. 
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The official U.S. view opposes De Gaulle’s 
position and favors further steps toward 
European and Atlantic military integration 
as necessary for an effective Western security 
system. 

Washington appears greatly annoyed by 
the doubts expressed by Europeans—and the 
French are by no means the only ones—that 
the United States would commit its nuclear 
forces in the case of a Soviet attack in 
Europe. Neither repeated pledges made by 
American Presidents and Secretaries of State, 
nor the American forces sent to Europe in 
past wars, have convinced all our European 
partners of our credibility. 

Nor do some admit the futility of a nuclear 
deterrent of the size France can maintain, 

A French atomic strike, American strate- 
gists warn, would fail to hurt substantially 
the Soviet retaliatory capability and there- 
fore could only serve to trigger total destruc- 
tion to its user. 

The United States, sympathizes with 
those NATO partners, including West 
Germany, which want to participate in 
nuclear decision making related to the de- 
fense of their own countries. The ill fated 
multilateral force (MLF) was an American 
attempt to provide for this participation in 
@ small fraction of the available nuclear 
forces without giving up final United States 
control on their employment. However 
the scheme met with only lukewarm sup- 
port in Western Europe and bitter opposi- 
tion from the Soviet Union. The recently 
created nuclear planning committee may 
prove a more acceptable means to provide 
the NATO partners with the status of nu- 
clear consultants. 

Recently efforts have been made to up- 
date NATO strategy and to provide the 
means for a flexible response to Soviet 
aggression. The doctrine of massive retali- 
ation, the exchange of the most destructive 
nuclear weapons whatever the provocation, 
had lost its credibility. But the failure of 
the NATO countries, except the United 
States and West Germany, to supply ade- 
quate conventional forces has kept the 
means for fiexible response below desired 
levels. 

STRATEGIC JUSTIFICATION 


Despite all the difficulties enumerated, 
the U.S. administration clearly considers the 
continuation of NATO still essential to its 
own and Western Europe’s security. Efforts 
will continue to find a basis of cooperation 
with all NATO countries, including France, 
even though at times it appears a frus- 
trating endeavor. 

The strategic view that the nation’s 
military policy must be based not on the 
attitude of a potential opponent as it 
appears at the moment, but must con- 
sider his capability (which does not 
change so rapidly), seems to be the 
justification for persistent United States 
efforts to help NATO survive its recur- 
rent crises. 


Over 1,300 Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege Students at Hammond, La., Sup- 
port President Johnson’s Vietnam 
Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES H. MORRISON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. MORRISON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a resolution signed by 
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over 1,300 students at Southeastern Lou- 
isiana College in my hometown of Ham- 
mond, La., supporting this country’s 
policy in Vietnam. I have forwarded 
this resolution to President Lyndon B. 
Johnson to show the President and the 
entire country how these many young 
people are patriotically supporting the 
United States in its struggle in South 
Vietnam. 

The students at Southeastern strong- 
ly support their President’s policy. In 
addition to this resolution they sent a 
similar resolution with a large number 
of signatures to our troops in Vietnam 
before Christmas. I feel that these 
young people represent the finest tradi- 
tion of our American heritage. I am 
sure that the sentiments expressed in 
the resolution represent the views of an 
overwhelming majority of our citizens 
throughout the country. 

The following is the resolution spon- 
sored by the Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege student government and signed by 
the hundreds of students at that institu- 
tion: 

RESOLUTION 

Whereas the United States of America is 
involved in a military conflict in Vietnam; 
and 

Whereas President Lyndon B. Johnson is 
Commander in Chief of our Armed Forces; 
and 

Whereas the American foreign policy is 
being applied to its best effect in Vietnam: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the student government of 
Southeastern Louisiana College, Hammond, 
La., representing the entire student body, 
go on record as being in full support of our 
Federal Government's policy in Vietnam; 
be it further 

Resolved, That this body honor the men in 
Vietnam by rising for a moment in silent 
prayer; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
recorded in the official minutes of the stu- 
dent government senate and that a copy be 
sent to President Lyndon B. Johnson. 


The following is a letter which I re- 
ceived from James J. Brady, president of 
the student government at Southeastern: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN Morrison: On behalf 
of the student body of Southeastern Louisi- 
ana College, I am forwarding to you a copy 
of the resolution supporting our President's 
and Government's position in Vietnam. 

As you can see this resolution is accom- 
panied by a list of over 1,300 names of stu- 
dents on our campus who support this posi- 
tion. These names were collected by various 
members of the student body at different 
places on the campus. 

This petition is not the neatest nor the 
most attractive that might be composed, but 
the sincerity of the students whose names 
appear on this roll reflect the true greatness 
of our republic. 

I, therefore, ask that you make known our 
position concerning Vietnam to the Presi- 
dent and to the other members of the Louisi- 
ana congressional delegation. 

Sincerely yours, 
James J. BRADY, 
President, Student Government. 


And finally I include the letter which 
I sent to the President along with the 
resolution: 

Dear MR. PRESIDENT: It is with great pride 
that I forward to you a petition signed by 
1,300 students of Southeastern Louisiana Col- 
lege, located in my hometown of Hammond, 


La., expressing the support of these young 
people for our Nation’s policy in Vietnam. 
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The letter transmitting this petition, from 
Student Government President James J. 
Brady, reflects the hope of our country 
through the courageous attitude of this stu- 
dent body. 

I am very pleased and happy to submit this 
petition to you. 

With kindest regards, I am, 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. MORRISON, 
Member of Congress. 


John F. Kennedy Junior High Dedicated 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. BURKE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. BURKE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
pleasure and privilege to deliver the 
Dedication Day address on February 20, 
1966, for the John F. Kennedy Junior 
High School, Randolph, Mass. 

I would like to especially commend 
Mrs. David Good, for her excellent por- 
trait of our late and beloved President, 
John F. Kennedy. Mrs. Good’s art ca- 
reer began and continued through her 
high school years at the Academy of 
the Assumption. She received her B.S. 
in art education in 1962, having attended 
the Massachusetts College of Art and has 
devoted much of her time to substitute 
teaching in the Randolph High School, 
attending painting courses and serving 
on art juries in local contests, 

Mr. and Mrs. Good, both natives of 
Randolph, and their five children reside 
at 535 South Main Street, Randolph. An 
exhibition of Mrs. Good’s paintings will 
be on display during March at the 
Brockton Public Library, Brockton, Mass. 

Following is an account of the cere- 
monies, which appeared in the Quincy 
Patriot Ledger, of February 21, 1966, 
along with the text of my address and 
the dedication program. 

[From the Quincy Mass.) Patriot Ledger, 

Feb. 21, 1966] 

Five HUNDRED AND Firry ATTEND CEREMONIES: 
JOHN F. KENNEDY JUNIOR HIGH DEDICATED 
RaNDOLPH.—The new John F. Kennedy 

Junior High School was dedicated yesterday 

in ceremonies highlighted by tributes to the 

late President’s interest in education and 
concern for the country’s youth. 
LATE PRESIDENT PRAISED 

Senator James R. McIntyre, mayor of 
Quincy, and U.S. Representative JAMES A. 
BURKE, Democrat, of Massachusetts, both 
praised the late President and spoke on his 
interest in education. 

Congressman Burke said Kennedy’s vigor 
appealed to the youth of America and, in 
turn, youth had a “manifold responsibility 
to a past Congressman, Senator, and Pres- 
ident.” 

Senator McIntyre was introduced by Ray- 
mond P. McGerrigle, school committeeman 
and chairman of the dedication committee. 

More than 550 persons attended the cere- 
monies. 

A portrait of President Kennedy was pre- 
sented to the school by Mrs. David Good. The 
portrait will be hung in the school’s library. 
A new American flag was also given to James 
L. Topham, Kennedy School principal, by 
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Mrs. Dorothy Tolson, president of the Amvets 
Post Auxiliary. 


OTHER SPEAKERS 


Others speaking at the dedication included 
Dr. John Collins, headmaster at Newman 
Preparatory School, Boston; Norman Silk, 
chairman of the Randolph selectmen, and 
William J. Doherty, chairman of the school 
planning and building committee. 

Participating in the ceremonies were the 
color guard of the Randolph Veterans’ Coun- 
cil, the Kennedy Junior High School Band, 
under the direction of Leonard Rapoza; 
Deborah Christian, Paul Maloof, Edward 
Tedesco, architect; Rev. J. Sidney Kearns, 
pastor of St. Mary’s School; Charles Green, 
school committeeman; Richard Coburn, fi- 
nance committee chairman, and Rev. Arthur 
Bowler, minister of the First Congregational 
Church. 

Prior to the ceremonies, the school was 
open for inspection by residents. The split- 
level building houses 28 regular classrooms, 
11 specialized classrooms, a cafetorlum with 
stage and kitchen, library, gymnasium, guid- 
ance rooms, and a teachers’ room. The out- 
door site encompasses a football field, base- 
ball diamond, tennis courts, and areas for 
physical education. 

DEDICATION: JOHN F. KENNEDY JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, RANDOLPH, Mass., FEBRUARY 20, 
1966, 3:30 P.M. 

PROGRAM 


Flag raising, color guard: veterans coun- 
cil—American Legion, DAV, VFW, AMVETS. 

Invocation: Rev. Father John S. Kearns. 

“The Star-Spangled Banner”: John F, 
Kennedy Junior High School Band, Leonard 
Rapoza, director of music. 

Salute and Pledge of Allegiance: Deborah 
Christian, Paul Maloof. 

Greetings and introduction of guests: 
Raymond P. McGerrigle, chairman. 

Presentation of keys—Acceptance: Mr. Ed- 
ward Tedesco to Mr. William J. Doherty and 
Mr. Charles Green. 

Presentation of portrait of President John 
F. Kennedy: Mrs. David Good. 

Acceptance of portrait: Mr. Peter J. Davin, 
chairman, school committee. 

Acceptance of American flag: Mr. James 
L. Topham, principal. 

Introduction of speaker: Thomas L. War- 
ren, superintendent of schools. 

Remarks: Hon. JAMES A. BURKE, Congress- 
man, 11th Massachusetts District. 

Benediction: Rev. Arthur Bowler. 

March—Military escort: Bennett, John F. 
Kennedy Junior High School Band. 


DEDICATION COMMITTEE 


Raymond P. McGerrigle, chairman; William 
J. Doherty, Daniel Hayes, Thomas L. Warren, 
William J. Lynch, Henry Lesser. 


PLANNING 


The school planning and building com- 
mittee and the school committee presented 
to the town meeting members on March 4, 
1963, the proposal to build a new junior 
high school in the center of Randolph. 

This special town meeting of March 4, 
1963, authorized the school planning and 
building committee and the school commit- 
tee to apply for Federal funds under Pub- 
lic Law 560 of the 83d Congress for the 
purchasing of preliminary and final plans for 
a new junior high school. 

This procedure was followed, and the town 
was able to borrow, interest free, the sum 
of $68,371 for architects’ fees. 

The economical, yet educationally func- 
tional building, is the result of many, many 
hours of thoughtful planning by the mem- 
bers of the school planning and building 
comittee, the school committee, and the 
administrators. It was opened for classes 
on Monday, November 22, 1965, coincidentally 
on the second anniversary of the assassina- 
tion of the President. 
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FACILITIES 


An egress walkway to the southeast from 
the school property to Alfred Terrace was 
constructed together with a steel fence along 
the entire east boundary to protect the prop- 
erty of homeowners. 

Studies are now being made into the pos- 
sibility of providing a second egress road 
to alleviate the traffic congestion. 

A permanent sewer system was made from 
the school to the trunkline on Pleasant 
Street through an egress obtained through 
the Lind property. 

The split level building, designed to fol- 
low the natural contours of the site con- 
tains the following: 28 regular classrooms, 
11 specialized classrooms, shops or labora- 
tories, a cafetorium with stage and kitchen, 
a library, a gymnasium, guidance rooms, and 
a teachers’ room. Maintenance-free mate- 
rlals have been used and, wherever neces- 
sary, acoustic materials have been amply 
provided. A variety of color has been used 
throughout in order to provide a pleasant 
atmosphere for work. 


MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL PLANNING AND 
BUILDING COMMITTEE 


Chairman; William J, Doherty; secretary, 
James J. Tantillo; George Beatty, John A. 
Dellea, Daniel Hayes, Kenneth J. Bradbury, 
Eugene Solon, Henry Lesser, Walter Winston, 
Harvey Teed, Raymond P. McGerrigle. 


MEMBERS OF THE SCHOOL COMMITTEE 


Chairman, Peter J. Davin; secretary, Mrs. 
Marie Helm Cormey; Charles E. Green, Jr., 
Mrs. Patricia M. McDermott; Raymond P. 
McGerrigle. 

Architect: 
ATA. 

General contractor: Tocci Bros. Construc- 
tion Co., Inc. 

Clerk of the works: Bruce Dunbar. 

Principal: John F. Kennedy Junior High 
School, Mr. James L. Topham. 

Dedication committee: Raymond P. 
McGerrigle, chairman; William J. Doherty, 
Thomas L. Warren, Henry Lesser, William J. 
Lynch, Daniel Hayes. 


EDUCATIONAL CONSULTANTS 


Thomas L. Warren, superintendent of 
schools; William J. Lynch, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools. 


ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The school planning and building com- 
mittee wishes to express its thanks to the 
town meeting members, the board of select- 
men, the school committee, and the superin- 
tendent of schools and the assistant super- 
intendent of schools—and gratefully ac- 
knowledges its appreciation to all who have 
so generously contributed assistance. 

The Randolph school committee wishes in 
the name of the school system personnel 
and the pupils to thank the townspeople 
and the members of the school building and 
planning committee for their cooperative ef- 
forts in providing this excellent and much- 
needed school building. 

“Ask not what your country can do for 
you—ask what you can do for your coun- 
try."—John F. Kennedy, 35th President of 
the United States—1961-63. 

The sculptor: Bert Kilgore, the sculptor 
who executed the bas relief of John F. Ken- 
nedy for Edward Tedesco Associates, is a 
native of Wakefield, Mass., and presently 
resides in Woburn, Although he has worked 
in various parts of the country, most of his 
sculpture has been for New England archi- 
tects. 

Mr. Kilgore received his formal art training 
in the School of the Museum of Fine Arts 
in Boston. His works are to be found in 
many parts of New England, 

His sculpture is architectural and he con- 
siders the portrait at the John F. Kennedy 
Junior High School to be an ideal example 
of collaboration between the arts of archi- 


Edward J. Tedesco Associates, 
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tecture and sculpture. The depth of the 
carving and recession of the marble panels 
into the brick wall indicate that this work 
was not an afterthought on the part of the 
architect, but rather a preconceived idea car- 
ried through to completion. 


PORTRAIT OF JOHN F. KENNEDY 


Mrs. David Good, painter and donor of the 
excellent portrait of our late, beloved Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy, is a resident of Ran- 
dolph, and graduate of the Massachusetts 
College of Art. 

Her painting of the late President has 
been called one of the finest for the way in 
which it has caught the firmness, yet the 
youth, humor, and courage of the man. 

SITE 

The site of the school is most ideal, being 
centrally located on a sloping eminence over- 
looking to the north, the St. Mary's Parochial 
School complex and to the east, the town of 
Holbrook. 

Access to the school is from Mill Street 
with a road named in honor of Mr. William 
Hurley, a veteran of World War I and a 
long-time resident of the immediate area. 

The 16-acre site was purchased by the town 
of Randolph from Mr. Lind for $43,600 and 
has been extensively landscaped with a foot- 
ball fleld, baseball diamond, tennis courts, 
and areas for physical education. 


STATISTICS 


Acreage: 16.87 acres. 

Building area, 86,910 square feet. 
Student capacity: 1,000 students, 
Parking capacity: 185 cars. 

Building cost per square foot: $15.60. 


Expenditures: 

General contract including site 
development $1, 560, 400 
Planning and supervisſon 112, 320 
Clerk of the works 12, 450 
Furnishings and equipment.. 133, 123 
Miscellaneous 14, 301 
Unenpended—— 4% 4, 406 
Total appropriation....._ 1, 837, 000 


State: 50 percent. 


DEDICATION AT RANDOLPH JOHN F. KENNEDY 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL BY HON. JAMES A. 
BURKE 
Mr. Chairman, honored guests, faculty 

members, and friends, I am delighted to haye 

been invited to speak at the dedication of 
this beautiful junior high school, named in 
memory of our late and beloved President 

John F. Kennedy. This dedication ceremony 

has particular significance to me because I 

had the honor of serving in the U.S. Congress 

under his direction as President. John F. 

Kennedy always had an intense interest in 

education. As a Congressman from Massa- 

chusetts, in one of his early educational pro- 
posals, John Kennedy said: “I am aware that 

Massachusetts is not an island unto itself, 

and its progress, its peace, its prosperity, and 

ultimately its survival depend upon the wis- 
dom and enlightenment of the public school 
graduates in every part of the country.” 

Let us not forget that much of the educa- 

tional legislation passed during the last ses- 

sion of Congress was originally initiated by 

John F. Kennedy. 

His youthful vigor appealed greatly to the 
younger generation and they immediately be- 
gan to identify themselves with the Presi- 
dent. President Kennedy encouraged their 
confidence by choosing the youth of America 
to represent our country abroad under the 
auspices of the Peace Corps. He realized 
that the future of our country was in their 
hands and emphasized to American youth 
the importance of staying in school and 
completing their education. We, of Massa- 
chusetts can be justly proud of our schools 
and the remembrance that one of our native 
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sons was elected to Congress, went on to be- 
come a great Senator, and a dearly beloved 
President of the United States. These at- 
tainments should be emphasized to the stu- 
dents of John F, Kennedy Junior High 
School, since they too can become the future 
leaders of America. John F. Kennedy was so 
proud to be the President of a democratic 
society because he believed that only in a 
democracy did the future leadership depend 
so much on educational preparation. 

Our Government has made education free 
and available to every American, beginning 
with the elementary school and continuing 
through high school. Junior high school is 
an important transition, the transition to 
greater maturity and learning. It is with the 
introduction of junior high school that the 
student begins to sort out his knowledge and 
attains a greater proficiency in subject 
matter. 

Those of you who will be studying and 
teaching at this beautiful John F. Kennedy 
Junior High School have a manifold respon- 
sibility, a responsibility to a past Congress- 
man, Senator, President, and educator. It 
is up to all of you not to allow specialization 
of subject matter to consume the student as 
well as the teacher. Having broad interests 
is most important in keeping our democratic 
way of life alive. 

Unfortunately, President Kennedy did not 
live to see many of his educational ideals 
enacted into legislation, but let all of us 
here cherish his name and be inspired by his 
educational beliefs. In a message to Con- 
gress, President Kennedy referred to educa- 
tion as a “keystone in the arch of freedom 
and progress.” Today, let us remember the 
name of John F. Kennedy as a keystone in 
the structure of this school. I know that I 
share with all of you the hope that this 
school will endure and flourish with all of 
the beauty and greatness inherent in its fine 
name. 


Estonian People Remembered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LESTER L. WOLFF 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. WOLFF. Mr. Speaker, each year 
on the appropriate days, Members of 
this Chamber join their fellow Ameri- 
cans throughout the world in remember- 
ing that millions of persons in countries 
behind the Iron Curtain live their daily 
lives subjected to Soviet imperialism. 
It is well that we vocally remember, 
thereby keeping alive even a faint hope 
that someday the captive nations of 
Europe may join the international com- 
munity as free and independent mem- 
bers of the family of nations. 

I rise today, Mr. Speaker, to pay trib- 
ute to the greatness of the Estonian 
people, and to recall that 48 years ago 
these proud people declared themselves 
independent. They then reestablished 
their national independence which they 
had lost in the course of imperialist Rus- 
sian expansion to the west. But the 
Estonian people were able to enjoy their 
freedom for merely two decades. The 
new masters of Russia—the Commu- 
nists—with their Red army—overran 
and occupied the country during World 
War II. That these traditionally free 
people are not free today is one of the 
great tragedies of our times. 
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Since World War II began, approxi- 
mately 55 former colonies representing 
about 1.5 billion people have gained their 
independence, these peoples constituting 
about one-third of those living today, are 
free. In many more cases, western co- 
lonial powers helped and nurtured their 
colonies toward responsible independ- 
ence. What we in the West and most of 
the newly independent countries fail to 
realize is that during this same period 
of time, not a single colony of the Soviet 
Union has become an independent state. 
In fact, the Soviets have expanded their 
empire where they have been able, and 
have brutally repressed those under 
their yoke who have sought to attain 
their freedom. 

Yet it is the Soviets, employing the 
Marxist dialectic, who have branded the 
Western nations as the colonial powers, 
when in fact, Mr. Speaker, behind the 
Iron Curtain lies the largest colonial 
empire the world has ever seen and suf- 
fered with. We ought to recognize the 
spurious Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics for exactly what it is: a colonial 
empire which makes a mockery of sov- 
ereignty, freedom, human justice, and 
social conditions. 

We shall not let ourselves be fooled 
by the Russian propaganda agencies. 
Life in this worker's paradise” is difi- 
cult, as the Estonians watch their where- 
withal being shipped out of their coun- 
try; as they watch their women and 
children being forced to work hard and 
long hours and days for no apparent in- 
crease in the nation’s standard of living; 
as they crave the amenities of life, es- 
pecially clothing, only to be told, “per- 
haps next year”; as the majority of Es- 
tonians outside the major cities live in 
substandard housing, many of these 
units having only outside plumbing; as 
wages rarely rise, and almost never faster 
than the cost of living. It is a sorry life, 
but it should not surprise us to see this. 
The millions of people in the captive na- 
tions learned a long time ago that the 
true nature of Russian socialism is some- 
what less than colonial poverty. 

We are not deceived. We shall not for- 
get. The Estonian people have our faith, 
our trust, and the everlasting hope for a 
brighter tomorrow. 


From Cracker Barrel to Computer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, February 24, 1966 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit, for 
inclusion in the Recorp, a speech pre- 
sented by our distinguished colleague, 
Congresswoman CATHERINE May, at the 
International Consumer Credit Associa- 
tion Conference on February 20, 1966, at 
Sacramento, Calif. 

Congresswoman Max's speech, entitled 
“From Cracker Barrel to Computer,” pre- 
sents a timely and informative discussion 
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of the consumer in America today at the 
food market. 

She points out that modern packaging 
and marketing have resulted in large- 
scale gains to the consumer in improved 
products and lower costs, and that the 
vast majority of those in the industry are 
conscientiously and sincerely trying to do 
the best job possible in serving the public. 

I invite attention to Congresswoman 
Max's speech. She does an excellent job 
of “setting the record straight”: 

FROM CRACKER BARREL TO COMPUTER 


(Address of Congresswoman CATHERINE May, 
International Consumer Credit Associa- 
tion, 29th Conference, Credit Women’s 
Breakfast Club, Sunday, February 20, 1966, 
Sacramento, Calif.) 

First of all, may I say thank you for this 
opportunity to participate in the Interna- 
tional Consumer Credit Conference. You in 
your profession have been working with the 
consumer for many years. So, we have 
something in common. I was in Congress 
when the Government discovered the con- 
sumer. This was a fascinating experience, 
especially for a housewife who had been 
naively assuming that I had been around 
all the time. Today, however, I can proudly 
announce to you without fear of contradic- 
tion that Mr. and Mrs. Consumer of America 
have the Government seal of approval and 
are now officially in existence. 

At this point, may I say that my attempts 
at levity in these opening remarks are only 
partly serious. I realize that many people 
view the consumer movement today with 
both cynicism and suspicion. This is cer- 
tainly not to be wondered at because so 
many self-appointed spokesmen for con- 
sumers just don't seem to know what they 
are talking about and so many self-appointed 
protectors of the consumer have proposed a 
number of very impractical—even improb- 
able—legislative solutions. But, neverthe- 
less, the consumer movement gains its im- 
petus and popularity because of a vacuum in 
consumer information—because the abun- 
dance of our age has quite honestly brought 
bewilderment and confusion to the men and 
women who shop our fabulous modern-day 
stores, Nowhere is this more apparent than 
in the food industry. So, this morning I’m 
going to talk about the consumer and her 
grocery store. 

The National Commission on Food Market- 
ing was created by Congress in 1964 
for the purpose of making an 18-month 
study of our entire food marketing structure. 
Iam a member of this Commission and Ihave 
found that one of the most absorbing aspects 
of the study has been in the area of the 
tremendous changes that have come about 
in the way we get food from farm to dinner 
table as compared to 20 years ago. A little 
recognized but very important fact is that 
one day back in 1953 the United States be- 
came the first country in the history of the 
world to develop to the point at which a 
larger percentage of its work force was en- 
gaged in the tasks of distributing goods and 
performing services than were engaged in the 
tasks of producing goods. Modern home 
economists point out that their jobs have 
changed because the home has ceased to be 
& production unit and has become instead 
a consumption unit. What is true for the 
American home today is also true of the 
American economy. In the sense of the em- 
ployment of most of our population, we are 
a consuming and a marketing Nation, not 
a producing Nation and there is a very big 
difference, which is dramatically illustrated 
in what has happened to our food industry. 
In a few short years we have come to the 
place where only 8 percent of our popula- 
tion is engaged in producing food—and fewer 
than 10 percent of all the farms in America 
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account for fully half of total American farm 
sales. In this same span of time, we have 
seen the disappearance of corner grocery 
stores—known as the “Ma and Pa” stores— 
as they are being replaced by the huge one- 
stop convenience shopping centers. Change 
in this field is still occurring rapidly and we 
have no idea yet what the future will bring. 

Come to think of it, maybe we do have 
some idea and I’m not sure that the prospect 
is so pleasant if it goes this far. I read the 
other day about a new supermarket in West 
Germany which has become fully automated. 
Everything is displayed behind glass. The 
customer presses a button when she comes 
in the store. This button turns a turnstile 
and gives milady a shopping token. She 
wanders through the aisles looking at the 
various displays. When she sees something 
that strikes her fancy as a good idea for the 
family dinner, she drops the token into the 
vending machine, punches a button and the 
machine delivers the product while marking 
the price on the token. When all her various 
food items have been chosen, she drops the 
token into a payment slot and receives her 
bill. She then puts her money into another 
machine and it delivers her change. The 
owners pointed out that this automated type 
of shopping protected the little woman from 
“temperamental clerks, coupons, salesman- 
ship, and shoplifting temptations.” Colum- 
nist Phyllis Battelle made a whimsical com- 
ment on this store in one of her columns 
the other day when she said, “drop your 
token in the slot and don’t be surprised if 
you hear, ‘I’m sorry; the calf’s liver you have 
dialed is not a working liver—please dial a 
pork roast.” 

Well, however little the prospect of this 
type of progress may please—in food shop- 
ping we have come from cracker barrel to 
computer. And, in the process, the great 
public issue called consumerism has had a 
meteoric career. 

I think most of us thought we were pretty 
well off until our protectors began to tell 
us that our supermarkets are jungles and 
our department stores usurers. Now people 
are lining up to get the chance to protect 
us from all this—and from ourselves. For a 
number of reasons that I will spell out in 
some detail here today, I’m beginning to 
believe that we may need protection from 
them. 

This is not to say that these self-appointed 
consumer spokesmen are not sincere and 
nobly motivated. Yet I think that in their 
zeal to protect us all in the marketplace, 
they have failed to grasp a number of funda- 
mental truths about the way in which our 
economy works, and about the nature of 
poverty, which many of their actions are 
said to alleviate. 

Turning to the marketplace first, it seems 
to me that my protectors have failed to rec- 
ognize either the motivations or limita- 
tions on businessmen in a consumer-driven 
society. 

Businessmen are not, we should all under- 
stand, either better or worse, or more honest 
or less so, than any other group of human 
beings. The vast majority are simply trying 
to do an honest job for their companies, and 
to earn a profit by performing a service for 
which a number of people will pay. There 
are, of course, some quick-buck operators 
who profit by deceit. There always will be. 
But most are not dishonest, and much of 
the appeal of the so-called consumer spokes- 
men is based on the misconception that most 
businessmen are cheats. 

By the same token, these critics of business 
have, I believe, badly underestimated the 
practical, existing legal, and competitive lim- 
itations on the ability of a businessman seek- 
ing long-term growth for his company to do 
so through deception. 

It should be pointed out for the record 
that our Nation today is not without laws de- 
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signed to protect consumers in the market- 
place. The Federal Government is involved 
in 296 programs to help the consumer—118 
of these activities directly protect and ad- 
vance consumer interest. Costs of these pro- 
grams total over $100 million a year and em- 
ploy over 7,000 Federal workers full time. 

Just as an example, the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, after testifying in support of a new 
packaging and labeling legislation because, 
according to its Chairman, it was powerless 
to act in the field, found only a couple of 
months ago that it has always had, after all, 
the power to stop cents-off labeling when its 
effect is misleading. 

Important as these existing legal restraints 
are, however, of equal importance is the 
power of free choice in a competitive, con- 
sumeristic economy. 

Most consumer goods industries today are 
highly competitive and individual items usu- 
ally earn very small profits per unit of sale. 
I’m told that in the food industry, for ex- 
ample, it takes 3 years for a typical new 
product to earn enough money to pay off the 
initial investment and begin to generate a 
real profit. 

This means that selling this item just once 
isn’t going to get anyone anywhere. 

Enough consumers must prefer it over al- 
ternatives and choose it regularly—not just 
once—in order for the manufacturer to get 
his money back. In other words, it’s repeat 
business—not the one-shot sales—that pay 
off. And I am convinced by my own expe- 
riences as a shopper that businessmen try 
hard to earn this repeat business, and that 
those who do not earn it don’t get it. 

This protection, regulated by competition 
in the consumer interest, is the very heart 
of our free enterprise system. I think it’s a 
good system, and one that works. 

Yet it is precisely this system which the 
consumer spokesmen so distrust that they 
would substitute for it their own judgment 
about what it is that I, as a consumer, most 
want. I do not question their sincerity of 
purpose. I do question their ability to make 
my value judgments for me. And when 
faced with a choice between regulation by a 
system and regulation by men, I'll take the 
system. It’s slow and cumbersome, in many 
cases, but it is not susceptible to whim or 
prejudice, and it works. 

The second truth about the marketplace 
that our new consumer spokesmen have 
often failed to grasp—and this is the reason 
I'm afraid we may need protection from 
them—is that it is possible to get more con- 
sumer protection than we are willing to 
pay for. 

For another built-in protection we get 
from our system has resulted from the devel- 
opment of efficient, high-speed machinery 
and other cost-cutting manufacturing pro- 
cedures designed to bring consumers the 
things they want at low unit costs. Since 
many of the self-styled improvements con- 
sumer spokesmen say they want me to have 
would arbitrarily overturn many of these 
economies, they would add to the cost of the 
merchandise I buy. This might give me more 
protection and certainty, but I question 
whether it’s really worth it. 

For example, mass production techniques 
require that packages be filled and weighed 
in bulk, rather than individually. This 
means that 100 1-pound packages of some- 
thing will weigh 100 pounds, but each in- 
dividual package may weigh slightly more 
or less. Actually, in practice, many manu- 
facturers tell me that they purposely over- 
fill their packages so that any errors will 
be more likely to occur by overfilling than by 
underfilling. One cereal manufacturer adds 
a pound of product to every 24 pounds, so 
that the total weight of a case of any of 
his products will actually weigh more than 
the total listed weight of the contents. 

Most regulatory agencies have r 
that this mass weighing is an absolute ne- 
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cessity if we are to have the cost-cutting 
benefits of mass production. It is a com- 
promise that I find easy to understand, but 
many consumer spokesmen have labeled it a 
form of economic cheating. In some cases, 
movements have been started to abolish the 
current systems of tolerances. I don’t think 
it’s worth the cost. 

Another example has to do with the size 
of consumer packages and their net contents. 
Few consumer spokesmen seem to recognize 
the fact that the system I find doing so 
well, and they find so dangerous, has built 
a high degree of standardization in package 
size. Again, the reason businessmen have 
done so is to give their companies—and, be- 
cause of competitive forces, the consumer— 
the full benefits of mass production. 

Let me give you one classic example on 
this point. In an attempt to drum up sup- 
port for Federal control for packaging and 
labeling one of our chief spokesmen for the 
consumer in Government refers to a survey 
she made some time ago. She sent a num- 
ber of housewives out and asked them to 
choose from a supermarket the cheapest— 
in terms of price per ounce—products in 
several categories. These ladies found a lot 
of trouble when it came to buying 
and now this is being used as an illustration 
of packaging fraud. I'll be the first to tell 
you that when you stop by the tunafish 
display in the average market you are going 
to have to make some decisions on selection 
because there are so many different kinds 
of packs of tuna, And the reason there 
are sO many different kinds is because one 
is designed to one job and another, another. 
I buy one kind of tunafish for salad and 
another type if I am going to use it in a 
creamed dish. The tunafish packer knows 
that this is what I want in the way of selec- 
tion. So, he packs tuna in whole pack and 
chunks, in oil, and in brine. But each of 
these different kinds of products is put in 
the same size can. Naturally, the weight 
between cans is going to vary because of the 
way they are packed. Whole tuna in oll, 
for example, will have a different weight 
than chunk tuna in oil, even though they 
are both in the same size can. Why do manu- 
facturers do this? Well, simply so that they 
can get maximum use out of their can mak- 
ing and can filling machinery and still offer 
variety to consumers. This makes for good 
consumer values. Yet, many of the con- 
sumer spokesmen cry that this causes con- 
fusion and that the weight should be stand- 
ardized instead. And, they make no men- 
tion of the fact that this will add to costs. 
Again, I question whether this kind of pro- 
tection is worth the price. 

The main thing here is that there has been 
a sizable and regrettable misunderstanding 
in the minds of these very well-meaning 
people about what consumers actually want 
in terms of value. Most of the consumer 
movement today is involved in trying to 
push through legislative and administrative 
measures to assure that consumers can al- 
ways find the thing that costs them least per 
ounce, 

But speaking for myself—and, I believe, 
most other shoppers—I can assure them that, 
while price comparisons are important, they 
are only part of the way in which I judge 
value. Of far greater importance, it seems 
to me, is the intangible, subjective question 
of whether or not a product is going to satisfy 
myself and my family. 

If we want bran flakes, for example, the 
fact that oatmeal may (or may not) be 
less expensive per pound doesn’t really make 
any difference to me. The value really lies, 
in that case, in the more expensive product. 
And making it easier for me to make this— 
to me—essentially meaningless comparison 
isn't going to earn my appreciation, espe- 
cially if doing so has raised the cost of both 
products. 
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But, the consumer spokesmen say, this is 
of vital im to the poor, and should 
be done for them. Yet while it is unques- 
tionably true that helping the poor get more 
for their money is a worthy enterprise, I 
sincerely question whether the mass of con- 
cnet protection ideas will really do the 
job. 

I question this because I believe that the 
most common consumer protection measures 
are designed to solve essentially 
problems, ignore the real problems, and in 
any case, mistakenly assume that treating 
poverty symptoms will somehow cure the 

ease. 


It is a fact, I believe, that supermarket 
shopping today does present some problems. 
But the problems are not those of simple 
price comparisons. A more basic problem is 
the fact that businessmen’s sheer inventive- 
ness and ingenuity has spawned such a great 
variety of new and tempting products that 
how to best use them presents some very 
real shopping problems. 

These are problems of abundance, not 
foisted off on an unsuspecting public, but 
offered us in an atmosphere of free choice, 
Many consumer spokesmen say this itself 
is a bad feature of the American marketplace 
and that the confusion this creates should 
be diminished by somehow restricting the 
number of new products that come on the 
market. How this would be done, I do not 
know. I am convinced that shoppers are 
more grateful to the businessmen who found 
they could package au gratin potatoes in 
convenient packages than they are to their 
spokesmen who, in the hysterical discovery 
of the obvious, complain that the packaged 
form is far more expensive than the ingredi- 
ents. 

The real problem is not standardizing boxes 
or contents. The real problem is educating 
and training people to make the best use of 
the abundance that is available to them. 
And solving the problem begins with an 
effort directed at the people, rather than at 
the products. 

The fact that a shopper can instantly rec- 
ognize the lowest cost item available to her 
in a certain category is meaningless if she 
hasn’t got enough money to buy the product 
in the first place. The fact that a buyer of 
something on credit can instantly recognize 
a high rate of interest is meaningless to him 
if he needs the product and can’t get the 
credit at a lower interest rate. 

Concerning credit, the pressure is building 
for passage of credit control bills. 

You should know and be pleased that your 
California statute regulating credit and in- 
stallment sales of goods and services, which 
I believe is known as the Unruh act, is looked 
up to nationally as a model law. In it, we 
see reasonable legislation that has met the 
needs of the consumer and industry excep- 
tionally well. It has furnished to the con- 
sumer adequate information upon which to 
make a decision on choosing the business- 
man to whom he will offer his credit. 

Likewise, conformity with the law has pre- 
sented no problem to the seller who wishes 
to follow the precepts of good business. The 
proof of the Unruh act’s sufficiency is in the 
fact that it has stood the acid test of years. 
Proposals to amend it—allegedly for greater 
protection of the consumer—have been re- 
jected when the spotlight showed up the 
fuzzy thinking behind such proposals. 
These, in fact, were poorly concealed efforts 
to put a straitjacket on the granting of credit 
to service retailing’s customers and to facili- 
tate merchandising. 

For many Americans, poverty is a very real 
and grinding truth. What can be done to 
mitigate it should and must be done, But 
careful listing of price comparisons or in- 
terest rates are of little help to someone who 
can’t read or judge. And it seems to me that 
if anywhere near half the effort currently 
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being expended in the name of consumer 
protection were spent instead on educational 
efforts aimed at helping make smart shop- 
pers out of today’s buyers, something far 
more valuable would be accomplished. 

Supermarket. people tell me that the real 
secret to wise buying in their stores involves 
simply building a shopping list around a set 
budget, and then sticking to the list when 
you get to the store. Additionally, a recent 
U.S. Department of Agriculture study shows 
that shopping a store’s specials will allow a 
consumer to chop 16 percent a year off of her 
food expenditures. 

My point is that manufacturers and retail- 
ers, competing for our patronage, offer us 
values. We will be best off as we best learn 
to turn these honest competitive efforts to 
our own advantage, turning the attributes of 
the system to our own use. Only this way 
can we get the protection we really need. 

I think by now you have gotten the point 
that I do not believe that we should look at 
today’s supermarkets as a vast wasteland. 
As consumers we should look with grateful 
eyes on the supermarket as a bountiful, 
even though often confusing and bewilder- 
ing, symbol of the inventiveness and in- 
genuity of the food industry and the abun- 
dance of the Nation’s farms. In trying to 
make a balanced judgment of value, I ask 
myself, “Am I willing to pay the price of 
some confusion and doubt for the tremen- 
dous variety of wonderful food that is being 
brought to me and my dinner table in an 
ever-increasing palatable and convenient 
form?” My answer is, “Yes, sir,” without 
qualification. I’m glad to pay the high price 
of seasonal and sharply reduced markets. 
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And, as a working wife myself, I would be 
the last to suggest to 8 million women who 
divide their time between a home and a job 
that they can’t have the convenient food 
forms that make their tasks less burden- 
some. And those are only a couple of the 
alternatives that would arise if some of the 
regulators of the marketplace had their way. 
Instead, there is a very practical and pos- 
sible way to reduce the price of confusion 
in choicemaking—not by turning the Na- 
tion’s supermarkets into a stultifying pano- 
rama of bland similarity but rather edu- 
cating consumers to the point that they can 
best use the variety which is offered. 
There is a great challenge here to many 
persons in our country—to the food editors, 
to the home economists, to our schools and 
to our consumer education services at vari- 
ous levels of our government. Too few peo- 
ple are trying to help our consumers buy 
wisely in relation to their needs. One house- 
wife’s “giant economy size” can easily be 
another housewife’s waste. Consumer edu- 
cation should be oriented more to the buying 
and using of foods than to cooking. Formal- 
ized education in our schools has a tre- 
mendous challenge to keep pace with new 
products and services and changing methods 
or distribution. In only a few schools are 
they meeting this challenge. As one critic 
commented the other day, “Virtually all 
courses in the field are cup-and-teaspoon 
oriented while we live in a thaw-and-serve 
age.” Yet, just last year, half the popula- 
tion of the United States became 25 years 
old or younger—40 percent of our popula- 
tion is under 20. Studies show that 80 per- 
cent of all teenage girls shop for their fami- 
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ly’s food and spend one-fourth of the entire 
family food budget—97 percent of them help 
plan the meals and help cook them. This is 
a real challenge in consumer education start- 
ing at the teenage level. 

And I would like to give the knuckles of 
industry a gentle rap in this connection. 
What are they doing in the field of con- 
sumer education? As one industry spokes- 
man admitted the other day, “We have, 
perhaps, become so interested in engineering 
change that we have neglected to tell any- 
body about the significance or implications 
of the changes in terms of the basics of 
shopping cart and kitchen economics, rather 
than dead statistics.” 

The whole point I am trying to make is 
that an educated consumer is a protected 
consumer. And a dynamic, changing, keenly 
competitive food industry makes a happy 
and fortunate consumer. 

To quote myself from a speech made some 
time ago, 

“All the Government officials and all the 
Government laws in the world are as noth- 
ing compared to the impact Mrs. America has 
on Mr. Manufacturer and on Mr. Storekeeper 
when she makes up her mind to buy one 
brand over another. And when she makes 
that decision, no power on earth can save the 
businessman or the producer of the product 
who made the mistake of displeasing her. 
She has done and is doing a wonderful job 
in needling, inspiring and in regulating 
American business enterprise. 

“And, to reward her, I want to protect her. 
Not with more Government regulations and 
laws—I want to protect her freedom of 
choice.” 


SENATE 
FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 25, 1966 


The Senate met at 12 o’clock meridian, 
and was called to order by the Acting 
President pro tempore (Mr. METCALF). 

Rev. Franklin Paul Harris, minister, 
McKendree Methodist Church, Wash- 
ington, D.C., offered the following pray- 
er: 


Eternal Father, as this historic body 
begins its session today, may each Mem- 
ber relate himself to Thee, for in the mat- 
ter of minutes we shall be up with the 
sweep of today’s immediate tasks and we 
may easily lose our sense cf direction 
and mission. At the same time each one 
of us is committed and consumed by mi- 
nute details. May each one of us have an 
objective sense of what we are doing and 
how we are doing it. May this objective 
view be Thy view. Give each one of us 
the power to let go clearly those things 
which impede or hinder the working of 
Thy will in each of our lives and in our 
work. May we individually have a sense 
of fulfillment as we keep spiritual goals 
before us. 

Enkindle in each of us this morning a 
contagious and helpful spirit with those 
with whom we work. 

We thank you, Eternal Spirit, for this 
privilege of being a part of this great and 
historic body, of helping to make laws, 
and the obligation of keeping these laws. 
In the spirit of adventure and challenge 
of this day of unfinished tasks, give us 
at its close a feeling that we have done 
our best; and if we have had a thousand 
chances, this one thing we did in re- 


sponse to our conscience: “We have done 
that which we think is right.” In God’s 
name, we pray. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
Thursday, February 24, 1966, was dis- 
pensed with. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by Mr. Hackney, one of its 
reading clerks, announced that the 
House had passed a bill (H.R. 12169) to 
amend further the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1961, as amended, and for other 
purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H.R. 12169) to amend fur- 
ther the Foreign Assistance Act of 1961, 
as amended, and for other purposes, was 
read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


COMMITTEE MEETING DURING 
SENATE SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
Committee on Commerce be authorized 
m meet during the session of the Senate 

ay. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LIMITATION ON STATEMENTS DUR- 
ING TRANSACTION OF ROUTINE 
MORNING BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that 
statements during the morning hour be 
limited to 3 minutes. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE PROGRAM— 
SATURDAY SESSION 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have discussed with some persons, 
principally members of the press, my in- 
tention of holding a session on Saturday. 

The reason for such a session would 
be simply to try to accommodate those 
who wish to make speeches. I do not 
anticipate any votes on Saturday, but I 
feel that Senators who are delaying a 
vote on this very vital measure by mak- 
ing speeches—which they have every 
right to make—should make them, and 
we should hear no more complaints that 
Senators cannot make speeches because 
they have not had the opportunity to 
prepare them, or their secretaries have 
not had the opportunity to type the 
speeches, or they have not had the oppor- 
tunity to have mimeographed copies 
made for the press. If Senators wish 
to speak, they ought to speak. 

I shall not press for a vote on Satur- 
day if anyone wishes to insist that the 
Senate should not vote tomorrow; but if 
a Senator cares to offer an amendment 
that could be disposed of by a voice 
vote—which we do frequently; more 
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often, in fact, than we do it by yea-and- 
nay votes—I would hope that we could 
vote on the amendment. 

I urge Senators, if they wish to be 
heard on this measure before we vote on 
it, that they come and speak now. This 
measure is important, it is vital, and it 
is urgent. We have other measures wait- 
ing that we wish to schedule immediate- 
ly after we conclude consideration of this 
matter, which are equally urgent. We 
have a measure in the Foreign Relations 
Committee which we hope to report with- 
in the next day or so, a measure to pro- 
vide funds which are needed for the 
present fiscal year, to provide aid for 
those who are our allies in Vietnam to- 
day. We have, in the Senate Finance 
Committee, a tax proposal to help carry 
the Government’s cost of carrying for- 
ward the struggle, and the costs of Gov- 
ernment in general, to try to reduce the 
deficit that the Government will other- 
wise face. Every day we delay in passing 
that measure is costing this Government 
$7 million. 

We wish to move on with the Senate’s 
business. 

We have been advised, and I am sure 
in complete good faith, that those who 
oppose the measure and those who seek 
to amend it are not seeking to prevent a 
vote, nor are they seeking any unreason- 
able delay. We were given reason to 
believe that perhaps by today, or by the 
conclusion of business today, we could 
have voted on the measure. I would 
certainly urge that all those who wish to 
make speeches to let us know of their 
intentions, so that we can try to accom- 
modate them; because otherwise we must 
plan to keep the Senate in session long 
hours starting next week, to reach a vote 
on this very crucial and important mat- 
ter, which is of such great concern to the 
entire Nation, and certainly to the people 
of this country. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
nothing but high regard for the acting 
majority leader’s sincere efforts in seek- 
ing to push to a vote on this matter 
quickly. He is perfectly entitled to fol- 
low his own parliamentary course, al- 
though I wish to say that, as our leader, 
he does not speak for himself alone in 
his position of leadership, but has some 
obligations to other Senators, too. 

I say most respectfully that I am sure 
there will not be any votes today and 
there will not be any votes tomorrow. 
If he holds the Senate in session to- 
morrow, I doubt very much whether a 
quorum will be present. The message 
went out last night that it was generally 
thought that the plan was to come in 
Monday morning, stay in session late 
Monday, come in Tuesday, and stay in 
session late Tuesday, and see if we could 
not get the matter out of the way by 
Tuesday. I think that is the course we 
should follow. 

The acting majority leader, as he 
knows, is in the saddle, and can follow 
whatever parliamentary procedure he 
wishes. I wish to note, however, that 
there are some subjective matters in- 
volved also. We owe it to our fellow 
Senators, as a matter of courtesy, just 
common parliamentary courtesy, if we 
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are going to have the kind of session that 
I think we will have tomorrow—a session 
with many absentees—to recognize that a 
Senator is entitled to speak on the floor 
of the Senate in the hope, at least, that 
perhaps there will be present some Sen- 
ators with open minds, who can be per- 
suaded. Ishall speak today, but I believe 
there are some Senators who will not be 
very happy about the suggestion that 
they come in tomorrow and speak to an 
empty Chamber. ‘ 

They may speak to an empty Chamber 
anyway. The Senator from Louisiana 
and I have both done that many times. 
But it is one thing to speak to an empty 
Chamber when there is a quorum in the 
precincts of the Senate, and it is another 
thing to speak to an empty Chamber 
when one is being put in a position 
where, as a pro forma matter, he is called 
upon to make a speech because there is 
an unwillingness on the part of the lead- 
ership of the Senate to let the matter 
go over until Monday, when there will 
be no question about a quorum being 
present. 

The Senator from Louisiana may do 
as he wishes, but I do wish to say in 
behalf of my colleagues that I do not 
think it is fair to have such a session on 
Saturday. I think we should take ju- 
dicial notice of the kind of session it will 
be. I shall be here. But there will not 
be any votes. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
certainly has the power to see to it that 
there will be no votes on Saturday, un- 
less it were decided to make a motion 
that it is not debatable, which is always 
within our power. But I would say that, 
generally speaking, when a Senator is 
addressing the Senate and he has as 
many as a dozen Senators listening to 
his speech, that is par for the course 
so far as the average Senate speech is 
concerned. 

In most cases, if a Senator has about 
a dozen Senators listening to him, he 
should be delighted. The press is avail- 
able. The wire services are available to 
everyone. A speech made on Saturday 
catches a good dateline because it is 
just fine for the Sunday morning press. 
Therefore, I would hope that anyone 
who is not prepared to speak today 
will be prepared to speak tomorrow, and 
will be available at that time. If no 
one is available to speak tomorrow, and 
if there is no disposition for the Senate 
to vote on Saturday, we will put the 
matter off until Monday. On Monday, 
we expect to have a long session. If we 
cannot vote on Monday, then we expect 
to have a long session on Tuesday, until 
such time as this matter can be brought 
to a conclusion. 

Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, I am 
inclined to concur with the sentiments 
uttered by the distinguished Senator 
from Oregon. 

Frankly, I have told Senators on my 
side of the aisle who are going home to 
make speeches that they could be as- 
sured there would be no votes tomorrow. 
Therefore, I feel that I would be in a 
difficult position if there were any votes, 
or any endeavor was made to have a vote 
tomorrow. 
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I can be a little more specific than the 
Senator from Oregon. Tomorrow, I be- 
lieve that there will probably be 45 Sena- 
tors out of the city. Obviously, there- 
fore, a vote on any substantive matter 
tomorrow would find them away, and 
they would not feel very good about it 
after the leadership had assured them 
of no votes tomorrow. 

As for speeches, that is a different 
matter. Many times I have talked to 
the Senate and my voice came back to 
me from those hard walls, unintercepted 
by any great multitude hanging on every 
word that I uttered in the Chamber. 
That is no new experience for me. 

I therefore trust that my good friend, 
the Senator from Louisiana, will not 
press the point with respect to any votes 
tomorrow because, if he does, I would 
have to get down on my knees and 
apologize to those to whom I gave as- 
surance that they could be away with 
safety, that they could make their 
speeches and not have somewhere in the 
back of their heads the overriding fear 
that while they were halfway over the 
country on their way toward making a 
speech, perhaps the Senate was voting. 
They would be very unhappy over a sit- 
uation of that kind. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is within the power of a single 
Senator to assure the Senate that there 
will be no votes. I have done it myself. 
I recall on one occasion that a confer- 
ence report came before the Senate, and 
I was very much opposed to it. I had 
been one of the conferees, and I was 
outraged about the whole matter, so I 
took to the floor of the Senate and dis- 
cussed it until the early hours of the 
morning, as I recall. It was a Friday 
night, and many Senators were irritated 
and annoyed because they had dinner 
engagements, and commitments for 
Saturday. 

I believe that the distinguished minor- 
ity leader, the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
DIRKSEN], was one such Senator and he 
asked me, “How long do you plan to keep 
this up? I have a dinner engagement to 
make.” 

I think I told the Senator, “You can 
safely be away until midnight. I assure 
you that nothing will happen. I will 
still be here.” 

We did not vote that evening and we 
came back the following day. Of course, 
it did not make me popular with Sen- 
ators, to tell them that there would be 
no votes on Saturday. But there were no 
votes on Saturday, and the Senate finally 
voted on Monday. 

Mr. President, I have been in the Sen- 
ate long enough to know that a single 
Senator can assure the Senate that noth- 
ing will happen. 

I recall on another occasion, when a 
Republican majority leader, standing in 
the same position now occupied by the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], 
moved to table an amendment by the 
Senator from Oregon. The Senator from 
Oregon felt that was not fair parlia- 
mentary procedure to follow, and he took 
to the Senate floor and told the Senate, 
“You can all go home. Get a good night’s 
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rest. Nothing will happen.” That was 
about 11 o’clock at night I believe. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The next 
morning, I received word that I could re- 
main in bed because nothing was go- 
ing to happen any time soon. I believe 
that the Senator from Oregon concluded 
his speaking after approximately 24 
hours. Therefore, Senators could have 
gone home all day and the following 
day 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. So it is with- 
in the power of a single Senator to as- 
sure the Senate that nothing is going to 
happen. 

I am happy to yield to the Senator 
from Oregon. 

Mr. MORSE. I should like the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to know how much 
I appreciate the accuracy with which 
he quoted me. Every word is true. 1 
said they could go home. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor said that we could go home and get 
a good night’s rest. We had a leisurely 
breakfast, and had lunch the follow- 
ing day, before we came back. That is 
what many of us did. The Senator went 
far beyond the assurance which he had 
given the Senate. I am, therefore, well 
aware of what a Senator can do. I have 
made efforts along that line myself, on 
occasion. 

At this moment, I am not here to criti- 
cize those who take full advantage of the 
powers and rights which they enjoy as 
Senators. That is one of the great 
things about the Senate. In all prob- 
ability, a rollcall vote is unlikely to- 
morrow. If we do have any kind of 
voting, the probabilities are that it will 
be more or less pro forma, where we 
merely have a voice vote on something. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield at that 
point? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It would be 
on something that would be agreed to 
anyway, but if we cannot do anything 
else, we might get a unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Louisiana yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Is any amendment 
pending? 

as: LONG of Louisiana. No, there is 
not. 

Mr. HOLLAND. What pro forma vote 
could we have, except to adjourn or 
recess? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. We might 
give consent to someone to put a news- 
paper article in the Recorp, or we might 
move to dispose of some unobjected to 
legislative matter that might come be- 
fore the Senate, something on the calen- 
dar to which we could agree without any 
serious objection. 

But, I do not anticipate that this pend- 
ing measure will be voted on tomorrow. 
In fact, I would be willing to assure the 
Senate that, on tomorrow, we would not 
finally dispose of the measure, and will 
not even go to third reading. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


The following reports of committees 
were submitted: 

By Mr. LONG of Louisiana, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, with amendments: 

H.R. 6568. An act to amend the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to make permanent the existing tem- 
porary suspension of duty on copra, palm 
nuts, and palm-nut kernels, and the oils 
crushed therefrom, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 1009). 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE HEARINGS ON DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME 
RULE—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on the 
District of Columbia, reported the fol- 
lowing original concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 76) ; which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Senate Committee 
on the District of Columbia two thousand 
five hundred additional copies of its hearings 
of the Eighty-ninth Congress, first session, 
entitled “District of Columbia Home Rule, 
Delegate to House of Representatives” (S, 
268, S. 1118). 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FOR VIET- 
NAM FOR FISCAL 1966—REPORT 
OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported the 
following original concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 77); which, under the rule, 
was referred to the Committee on Rules 
and Administration: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Rep- 
resentatives concurring), That there be 
printed for the use of the Committee on 
Poreign Relations fourteen thousand addi- 
tional copies of its hearings on Supplemental 
Foreign Assistance, Fiscal Year 1966—Viet- 
nam, of the Eighty-ninth Congress, second 
session. 


ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE—REPORT OF A COMMITTEE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported the 
following original resolution (S. Res. 
228); which, under the rule, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare is hereby authorized to 
expend from the contingent fund of the Sen- 
ate, during the Eighty-ninth Congress, 
$25,000 in addition to the amount, and for 
the same purpose, specified in section 134(a) 
of the Legislative Reorganization Act ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the 
second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MAGNUSON: 

S. 2979. A bill to extend coverage of the 
State Technical Services Act of 1965 to the 
territory of Guam; and 
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S. 2980. A bill to increase from $75 to $100 
per month the amount of benefits payable 
to widows of certain former employees of 
the Lighthouse Service; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. MAGNUSON when 
he introduced the last above-mentioned bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (by request): 

S. 2981. A bill to authorize appropriations 
for procurement of vessels and aircraft and 
construction of shore and offshore establish- 
ments for the Coast Guard; to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. MAGNUSON (for himself and 
Mr. INOUYE): 

S. 2982. A bill to provide for promotion of 
economic and social development in the 
Ryukyu Islands by amending the Tariff Act 
of 1930 to permit the duty-free entry of 
certain articles grown, manufactured, or 
produced in the Ryukyu Islands; to the 
Committee on Finance. 

(See the remarks of Mr. Macnuson when 
he introduced the above bill, which appear 
under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey (for 
himself and Mr. METCALF) : 

S. 2983. A bill to amend the Public Health 
Service Act by adding a new title X thereto 
which will establish a program to protect 
adult health by providing assistance in the 
establishment and operation of regional and 
community health protection centers for 
the detection of disease, by providing assist- 
ance for the training of personnel to operate 
such centers, and by providing assistance 
in the conduct of certain research related to 
such centers and their operation; to the 
Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

(See the remarks of Mr. WILLIAMS of New 
Jersey when he introduced the above bill, 
which appear under a separate heading.) 

By Mr. HARTKE: 

S. 2984. A bill for the relief of Trevor 
Hodgson, his wife Thelma Hodgson, and 
their children John Hodgson and Sarah 
Hodgson; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF SENATE HEARINGS ON DIS- 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA HOME RULE 


Mr. BIBLE, from the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, reported an 
original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 76) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of Senate hearings on 
District of Columbia home rule, which, 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when reported by Mr. 
BIBLE, which appears under the head- 
ing “Reports of Committees,” ) 


PRINTING OF ADDITIONAL COPIES 
OF HEARINGS ON SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOREIGN ASSISTANCE FOR VIET- 
NAM FOR FISCAL 1966 


Mr. FULBRIGHT, from the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, reported an 
original concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 77) authorizing the printing of ad- 
ditional copies of hearings on supple- 
mental foreign assistance for Vietnam 
for fiscal 1966, which, under the rule, was 
referred to the Committee on Rules and 
Administration. 
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(See the above concurrent resolution 
printed in full when reported by Mr. 
Funsricut, which appears under the 
heading “Reports of Committees.”) 


RESOLUTION 
ADDITIONAL FUNDS FOR COMMIT- 
TEE ON LABOR AND PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE 


Mr. HILL, from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, reported an 
original resolution (S. Res. 228) provid- 
ing additional funds for the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, which 
under the rule, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and Administration. 

(See the above resolution printed in 
full when reported by Mr. HILL, which 
appears under the heading “Reports of 
Committees.“ 


INCREASED PENSIONS FOR WID- 
OWS OF FORMER LIGHTHOUSE 
KEEPERS 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, I in- 
troduce, for appropriate reference, a bill 
that would increase the pensions of the 
widows of lighthouse keepers from $75 to 
$100 a month. 8 

The last increase to the widows of cer- 
tain employees of the Lighthouse Service 
was in April 1958. That was when the 
pension was increased to the present 
rate, $75 per month. Previously, they 
had received $50 per month. 

Today, there are 409 widows of retired 
lighthouse keepers, and we are all aware 
that cost-of-living increases have made 
1958 figures presently inadequate. 

In 1939, the Lighthouse Service was 
transferred to the Coast Guard. Light- 
house keepers had the choice of going 
into the Coast Guard or to continue as 
lighthouse keepers until they reached 
retirement age. During the last session 
of Congress, we enacted a law raising the 
retirement pay of former lighthouse 
keepers. However, we overlooked their 
3 This bill will rectify that situa- 

on. 

In January 1966, there were 542 re- 
tired former lighthouse keepers. Sta- 
tistics for the last 6 years indicate that 
an average of 40 have died each year. 
The widows of these men cannot be ex- 
pected to subsist on a pension that has 
not changed since 1958. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. (Mr. 
McIntyre in the chair). The bill will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The bill (S. 2980) to increase from $75 
to $100 per month the amount of bene- 
fits payable to widows of certain former 
employees of the Lighthouse Service, in- 
troduced by Mr. Macnuson, was received, 
read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 


AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR CERTAIN PROCURE- 
MENT BY THE COAST GUARD 
Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. President, by 

request of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

I introduce, for appropriate reference, a 

bill to authorize appropriations for pro- 

curement of vessels and aircraft and con- 
struction of shore and offshore establish- 
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ments for the Coast Guard. Iask unani- 
mous consent that the letter from the 
Secretary together with a memorandum 
relating to the bill be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred; and, without objection; the let- 
ter and memorandum will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2981) to authorize appro- 
priations for procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and construction of shore and 
offshore establishments for the Coast 
Guard introduced by Mr. Macnuson, by 
request, was received, read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

The letter and memorandum presented 
by Mr. Macnuson are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 8, 1966. 
Hon, HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: There is transmitted 
herewith a draft of a bill, “To authorize ap- 
propriations for procurement of vessels and 
aircraft and construction of shore and off- 
shore establishments for the Coast Guard.” 

This proposal results from the require- 
ments of Public Law 88-45 which provided 
that no funds could be appropriated to or 
for the use of the Coast Guard for the pro- 
curement of vessels or aircraft or the con- 
struction of shore or offshore establishments 
unless the appropriation of such funds had 
been authorized by legislation enacted after 
December 31, 1963. 

This is the third bill to be submitted since 
the adoption of authorization procedures for 
Coast Guard acquisitions and construction. 
The format employed in the last submission 
is continued. Also continued is the practice 
adopted last year of including all items of 
acquisition, construction, and improvement 
programs for the Coast Guard even though 
the provisions of Public Law 88-45 appear to 
require authorization only for major facil- 
ities and construction. Inclusion of all items 
in the proposal obviates the necessity for 
separation of the program into two parts; 
one requiring authorization and the other 
requiring no authorization. 

With respect to what may be referred to as 
minor items, the bill does not itemize the 
aids to navigation projects or the advanced 
planning projects for which comparatively 
minor sums are required. The inclusion of 
all the items under these general headings 
would have unduly lengthened the bill. It 
should be noted that the authorization for 
aircraft includes replacement of existing air- 
craft as well as augmentation aircraft to en- 
able the establishment or enlargement of 
aviation units. Additionally, it includes as- 
sociated spare parts and ground support 
equipment. 

There is attached a memorandum listing 
in summary form the procurement and con- 
struction programs for which appropriations 
would be authorized by the proposed bill. 
In further support of this legislation, the 
cognizant legislative committees will be fur- 
nished detailed information with respect to 
each program for which fund authorization 
is being requested in a form identical to that 
being submitted in explanation and justifica- 
tion of the budget request. Additionally, the 
Department will be prepared to submit any 
other data that the committees or their 
staffs may require. 

It would be appreciated if you would lay 
this proposed bill before the Senate. A simi- 
lar bill has been transmitted to the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives. 

The Department has been advised by the 
Bureau of the Budget that there is no objec- 
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tion to the submission of this legislation to 
the Congress and that its enactment would 
be in accord with the program of the 
President. 
Sincerely yours, 
Henry H, FOWLER. 


Summary of fiscal year 1967 U.S. Coast 
Guard program for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and for construction of shore 
and offshore establishments 


For procurement, extension of 
service life, and increasing capabil- 
ity of vessels. 

Procurement: Thousands 

1. 3 high-endurance cutters to re- 

place 3 large overage cutters... $42, 000 
2. 1 river tender to service aids 
to navigation on the Arkansas 
River (see construction item 
(19) for mooring 
8. Preliminary to procurement, 
design icebreaker to replace 
windclass icebreaker 
4. Preliminary to procurement, 
design new oceanographic cut- 
ter. 


5. Preliminary to procurement, 
design small cutter intermedi- 
ate in size between present pa- 
trol boats and medium-endur- 


Increasing capability: 

1. Install secure communications 
equipment on 3 high-endurance 
cutters to provide communica- 
tions compatibility with the 
NOVY to cates tee seas 

prototype of balloon 
tracking radar with improved 
capability on high-endurance 


Extension of service life: 

1. Enlarge operations centers on 

2 225-foot high-endurance cut- sah 

2. Improve Coast Guard icebreak- 

ers (including former Navy) by 

improving habitability, install- 

ing oceanographic facilities, se- 

cure communications equip- 

ment and facilities for turbine 


For procurement of aircraft. 

1. 3 long-range airplanes to repiace 
4 overage medium-range airplanes 
at air station, Kodiak, Alaska (see 
construction item 17) ----------- 

2. 5 medium-range fixed or rotary 
wing aircraft to replace 5 overage 
medium-range fixed-wing aircraft. 

3. 2 helicopters for improved search 
and rescue protection at Cape May, 
N.J. (see construction item 16)... 1,150 

4.10 helicopters to support ice- 
breaker operations previously sup- 


ported by Navy helicopters——- 6, 300 
Total aircraft_...-.-----.---- 24, 104 
— 

CONSTRUCTION 


For establishment or development 
of installations and facilities by ac- 
quisition, construction, conversion, 
extension, or installation of perma- 
nent or temporary public works, in- 
cluding the preparation of sites and 
furnishing of appurtenances, utili- 
ties, and equipment for the fol- 
lowing: 

1. Station, Umpqua River, Oreg.: 
barracks, messing and operations 
building; equipment building; and 
public family quarters 
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Summary of fiscal year 1967 U.S. Coast 
Guard program for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and for construction of shore 
and offshore establishments—Continued 


cCoNsTRUCTION—Continued 
Thousands 

2. Station, Coos Bay, Oreg.: opera- 

tions building, garage, and public 


8. Base, Milwaukee, Wis.: adminis- 
tration, industrial and buoy 
maintenance building; dock; and 
breakwater on leased premises with 
long-term lease__=.=---.--------- 

4. Depot, Southwest Harbor, Maine: 
barracks and mess building, piers, 
and public family quarters 

5. Station, New Canal, La.: utility 
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building, bulkhead, and dock 124 
6. Base, Governors Island, N.Y.: in- 
dustrial facilities, pier 5, 000 


7. Station, St. Ignace, Mich.: bar- 
racks, messing and operations 
building, garage, piers, breakwater, 
and public family quarters 

8. Station, Grand Isle, La.: moor- 
ings, bulkhead, public family quar- 
ters, and completion of loran-A $ 

1,11 

9. Air station, South San Francisco, 
Calif.: barracks and sickbay 
building, rehabilitation of exist- 
ing barracks as administration 
and messing building, transmit- 
ter—emergency operations build- 
in, 1,300 
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10. Various locations: transportable 
communications units 
11. Base, New Orleans, La.: third 
and fourth floors of administra- 
tion building, gatehouse, shop 
buildings, and moorings 
12. Station, Rappahannock River, 
Va.: barracks, messing, opera- 
tions building; bulkhead; pier; 
and public family quarters 
13. Radio station, Long Beach, 
Calif.: transmitter installation. 84 
14. Radio Station, Kodiak Island, 
Alaska; transmitters and an- 
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15. Station, Marathon, Fla.: 
racks, administration and opera- 
tions building, storage building 
wharf, bulkhead and seawall 

16. Station, Cape May, N.J.: hangar, 
Offices, shop building, and im- 
prove mooring (see aircraft item 


17. Air station, Kodiak, Alaska: im- 
provement of hangar doors (see 
aircraft item (1) 

18. Base, Terminal Island, San Pe- 
dro, Calif.: supply warehouse 

19. Moorings, Pine Bluff, Ark., to 
support Arkansas River Aids to 
Navigation tender (see vessel 
PORK ORY ——TTT—T—T—T—V—V——— 

20. Various locations: Aids to navi- 
gation projects including, where 
necessary, advance planning and 
acquisition of sites 

21. Loran-A stations, Galveston and 
Port Isabel, Tex.: transmitter, 
power, and storage buildings 

22. Academy, New London, Conn.: 
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24. Reserve training center, York- 
town, Va.: Engineman school 
classroom and laboratory build- 
eh ee elie Bel) > Re 

25. Various locations: public family 
| Nee vv ̃ ee 
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Summary of fiscal year 1967 U.S. Coast 
Guard program for procurement of vessels 
and aircraft and for construction of shore 
and offshore establishments—Continued 

consrrucrion—Continued 


Thousands 
26. Various locations: advance plan- 
ning, construction design, archi- 
tectural services, and acquisition 
of sites in connection with pub- 
lic works projects not otherwise 
authorized by law $1, 967 


Total shore establishments... 29, 686 


PROMOTION OF ECONOMIC DEVEL- 
OPMENT OF THE RYUKYU IS- 
LANDS 


Mr, MAGNUSON. Mr. President, on 
behalf of myself and the Senator from 
Hawaii [Mr. Inouye], I introduce, for 
appropriate reference, a bill to provide 
for promotion of economic and social 
development in the Ryukyu Islands by 
amending the Tariff Act of 1930 to permit 
the duty-free entry of certain articles 
grown, manufactured, or produced in the 
Ryukyu Islands. 

Under article 3 of the peace treaty with 
Japan the United States was granted au- 
thority over the Ryukyu Islands, the 
principal one of which is Okinawa, one of 
our major military bases. In exercise of 
this authority Congress declared in the 
Price Act, Public Law 86-629: 

Every effort shall be made to improve the 
welfare and well-being of the inhabitants 
of the Ryukyu Islands and to promote their 
economic and cultural advancement, during 
such time as the United States continues to 
retain authority over the Ryukyu Islands. 


Over the years despite many fine ac- 
complishments, the trade of the Ryukyu 
Islands, a U.S. dollar area, has shown 
substantial deficits. In fiscal year 1965, 
imports were $210,704,000 but exports 
only $79,403,000. Imports from the Unit- 
ed States were $31,418,000 but exports to 
the United States only 85,085,000. Most 
of this trade balance gap is made up from 
American expenditures in these islands 
and the pressures for more American 
aid will continue as long as this balance 
of trade remains so lopsided. 

To encourage development of Okina- 
wan industries and trade so that the 
economy can eventually stand on its own 
feet, this bill proposes to allow Ryukyuan 
products into the United States duty free 
as long as the islands are under U.S. ju- 
risdiction. When the United States re- 
linquishes jurisdiction, the rate of duty 
will increase in gradual steps until it is 
100 percent. At present Ryukyuan prod- 
ucts pay full U.S. duty although no duty 
is charged in Okinawa on imports from 
the United States. 

The existing tariff schedules provide 
precedents for special treatment to areas 
for which the United States has special 
responsibilities. These are Guam, 
Samoa, the Virgin Islands, the Trust 
Territory of the Pacific and the Philip- 
pine Republic. This bill is patterned 
after these provisions. 

Generally Okinawan products that 
will benefit from the bill are light manu- 
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factures and cottage industries. Spe- 
cifically excluded from the bill are pine- 
apple products and sugar, all of which 
are sold to Japan. Any textiles imported 
from Okinawa into the United States are 
limited by a quota agreement between 
the High Commissioner and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. This bill will not 
affect that agreement. 

Also excluded are products which con- 
tain more than 20 percent of their 
value in foreign—non-Ryukyuan mate- 
rials except such foreign materials as are 
exempt from duty in the US. tariff 
schedules. This provision protects 
against the exemption from duty being 
used merely as a device to assemble for- 
eign goods for shipment to the United 
States. This is more restrictive than 
the provisions for Guam, Samoa, and the 
Virgin Islands which allow up to 50 per- 
cent in foreign materials. 

This bill in strengthening the econ- 
omy of Okinawa will help to reduce its 
dependence on American aid, carry out 
our responsibility as administrator of 
the Ryukyu Islands, enable the Defense 
Department to carry out more effectively 
its mission in Okinawa of protecting our 
vital interests in the Far East and 
further cement the good relationship 
enjoyed with the people of the Ryukyu 
Islands. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
bill will be received and appropriately 
referred. 

The bill (S. 2982) to provide for pro- 
motion of economic and social develop- 
ment in the Ryukyu Islands by amend- 
ing the Tariff Act of 1930 to permit the 
duty-free entry of certain articles grown, 
manufactured, or produced in the 
Ryukyu Islands, introduced by Mr. 
Macnuson (for himself and Mr. INOUYE), 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 


ADULT HEALTH PROTECTION ACT 
OF 1966 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the 89th Congress convened a 
little over a year ago with a clear call 
from the President and people of this 
Nation. Our job was to act effectively 
on urgent legislation essential to a so- 
ciety in search of greatness. And high 
on our agenda for action were the medi- 
care bill and proposals to increase health 
resources of the Nation. 

In short order, we passed: 

Medicare, which is expected to cost at 
least $3.5 billion by 1967, with a supple- 
mental appropriation of $9 million for 
the development of needed out-of-hos- 
pital services and facilities. 

The killer diseases program, with over 
$300 million to be spent for research 
and treatment of heart diseases, cancer, 
and stroke. 

Amendments to the Health Professions 
Educational Assistance Act of 1963 to 
extend the authorized construction pro- 
gram and student loans for 3 more years, 
and to create new scholarship grants and 
improvement grants to medical and 
allied professional schools. 
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Amendments to the Health Research 
Facilities Act of 1956, authorizing con- 
struction grants of $280 million. 

Amendments to the Community Men- 
tal Health Centers Construction Act of 
1963 which authorize grants to. improve 
facilities and services for the mentally 
retarded and handicapped children. 

Amendments to extend community 
health services to control the communi- 
cable diseases and to develop better and 
more widely distributed health care for 
the chronically ill and aged. 

But the work done by the “health” 
Congress of 1965 was a new breakthrough 
rather than a final triumph. Our major 
advantage now is that we are better able 
to judge what must yet be done. Just 
as Newton once said he could see far- 
ther than his predecessors because he 
could stand on their shoulders, Con- 
gress has built an observation platform 
high enough to give us new perspective 
on the health needs of a nation. 

We can now recognize more clearly, 
for example, that our medical resources 
are already strained at this critical mo- 
ment of increasing demand. Dr. How- 
ard A. Rusk, director of the Department 
of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita- 
tion at New York University, summed up 
the medical manpower situation in his 
column of January 2: 

Increased training of health personnel is 
essential. 

To maintain our present ratio of 140 
physicians for every 100,000 persons, 330,000 
physicians will be needed by 1975. 

This will necessitate the annual gradua- 
tion of 11,000 students, 3,600 more than the 
1959 total. 

However, estimates indicate that by 1975 
our annual graduation rate will be only 
9,185. 

The Surgeon General’s Consultant Group 
on Nursing estimated in 1963 a projected 
need for 850,000 practicing professional 
nurses by 1970. This compares with a na- 
tional supply of 550,000 in 1962, of whom 
117,000 were working only part time. 


Also reporting on the nurse shortage, 
the New York Times said in an editorial 
on November 9, 1965: 

It is hoped that the Nurse Training Act of 
1964, providing $283 million in aid to schools 
of nursing over the next 5 years, will bring 
the total number of registered nurses in 
practice by 1970 to 680,000. But even if this 
goal is reached, it will provide for only 38 
percent of hospital patient care. 


As doctors and others become increas- 
ingly alarmed about manpower de- 
ficiencies, we also hear questions about 
the heavy demands made upon the 
precious time of the physician. At the 
recent White House Conference on 
Health, for example, Dr. Robert M. Zol- 
linger, professor and chairman of the 
Department of Surgery at Ohio State 
University, said: 

No physician can today or in the foresee- 
able future have the time to take total care 
of his patients, and he must depend upon 
auxiliary help. I foresee that, by special 
training now proposed for the physician in 
family practice he will serve more and more 
as triage officer by directing his problem 
Patients to special centers for definitive 
treatment. 
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The Surgeon General of the United 
States, Dr. William H. Stewart, addressed 
the same Conference and said: 

Year by year, our top professional per- 
sonnel are being trained to perform still 
more complex tasks. How long can each pro- 
fession afford to hang onto its simpler func- 
tions—the routine filling of a tooth, for ex- 
ample, or the several easily automated steps 
in a medical examination? How can we 
train the physician or dentist to make full 
use of the skills available in other people, 
freeing himself to perform only those duties 
for which he is uniquely qualified? 


Demands on physicians and other pro- 
fessionally trained persons are further 
intensified by what might be called our 
system oí crisis medicine. It is a system 
that demands superb skills, advanced 
knowledge and training, and excellent 
facilities for the care of the sick, but it 
is a system designed for maximum effec- 
tiveness at a time of emergency: illness 
or accident. For many of the very poor— 
the slum dweller, the migrant worker, 
the elderly pensioner—our advanced 
medical system might as well have been 
on another planet. In a nation now 
committed to delivery of best possible 
health care to all citizens, obviously 
much more must yet be done. 

If we are to improve dramatically the 
health and the health care of our Nation, 
there is one simple fundamental step we 
can take: a concentrated effort at the 
early detection in order to help prevent 
the onset of serious illness and the reduc- 
tion of its severity. 

Obviously, it is impossible to prevent all 
chronic illnesses—and it will become in- 
creasingly difficult to deal with them, 
using present methods, as larger numbers 
of Americans add more years to their 
lifespans. 

But such illnesses could be held to a 
minimum, and the extent of disability or 
limitation of activity could be controlled 
or delayed if— 

This Nation does all possible to keep 
people out of hospitals, not only for 
humanitarian reasons but also to keep 
the costs of medicare to a minimum. 

This Nation anticipates that shortages 
in medical manpower, together with in- 
creasing demands for professional treat- 
ment as the aging population of this Na- 
tion grows each year, will cause an in- 
tensifying need to make the best possible 
use of the experience, human under- 
standing, and special training of those 
professionally trained persons who fight 
illness and death every day. 

For these reasons I am introducing 
today a bill to establish a national pro- 
gram for health maintenance. 

THE ADULT HEALTH PROTECTION ACT OF 1966 


Mr. President, it has been said that war 
is the tragic consequence of failure by its 
preventive diplomacy. If I may draw a 
parallel, the costly and often futile treat- 
ment of long-term illness and disability 
represents the failure to prevent, or at 
least control, chronic disease and to 
maintain health. 

Preventive medicine is not a new idea. 
One aspect of preventive medicine famil- 
iar to all is environmental—purifying our 
water supplies, reducing air pollution, 
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exterminating mosquitoes. Almost every 
child is painfully familiar with the pre- 
ventive medicine of the smallpox vac- 
cination, the diphtheria shot, and the 
measles shot. The dramatic results of 
this sort of preventive medicine can 
be seen in the increased life expect- 
ancy of today’s American, and the 
virtual elimination of some diseases 
within our borders. But the heavy em- 
phasis on this aspect of preventive med- 
icine has had some other obvious reper- 
cussions. As some diseases have been 
conquered, others have taken their place. 
The drastic rise in the number of deaths 
caused by heart disease and by cancer 
can in part be explained by the simple 
fact that more people live longer, escap- 
ing the killer diseases of childhood. In 
concentrating on environmental health, 
immunization, and other primary pre- 
ventive measures, we have done part of 
the job; we have created a healthful 
environment for the individual but we 
have neglected an equally important 
task: the maintenance and preservation 
of the health of the individual. This is 
an increasingly essential complement to 
the program of environmental health. 
As far as we know now, heart disease and 
cancer cannot be conquered by environ- 
mental health measures alone. But they 
can be forestalled or effectively treated 
by early detection in the individual. We 
have the techniques, the knowledge, and 
the equipment to detect the early signs 
of these and other crippling chronic dis- 
eases such as glaucoma, diabetes, and 
hypertension. The kind of preventive 
medicine I am discussing is already being 
practiced on a limited scale in many 
parts of the Nation. It is not visionary 
but eminently practical and vitally 
necessary. 

Therefore, in my judgment, it is time 
that we had a national program for the 
early detection of tendencies toward se- 
rious illness. If this Nation established 
such a program now large enough and 
effective enough, we could then have the 
facts and the new techniques necessary 
to prevent and reduce chronic illness in 
middle and late years. 

Accordingly, I have drafted a bill to 
amend the Public Health Service Act by 
adding a new title authorizing a pro- 
gram to protect adult health through 
the establishment of locally operated 
health protection centers for the detec- 
tion of disease. 

Any person past the age of 50 would 
be eligible for such screening if he wished 
to have it. 

Centers would use automated or semi- 
automated screening techniques which 
have already proven their worth in every- 
day use. 

Eventually, millions of Americans 
could thus be encouraged to think in 
positive terms about the prevention of 
illness at a time in their lives when 
prevention is possible. 

The beginnings of such a program are 
contained in the provisions of this bill. 

SUMMARY OF PROVISIONS 


This bill would authorize the Surgeon 
General to make grants to medical 
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schools, community hospitals, health de- 
partments, and other public or non- 
profit. agencies to establish and operate 
health protection centers. 

REGIONAL HEALTH PROTECTION CENTERS 


The regional health protection centers 
would provide a series of basic tests to 
detect abnormalities in the cardiovascu- 
lar, respiratory, gastrointestinal, geni- 
tourinary and musculoskeletal systems, 
as well as defects in metabolism and 
organs of special sense. Specific diseases 
or conditions to be tested for might in- 
clude: First, hypertension, heart muscle 
enlargement, and disease; second, mouth, 
lung, breast, cervical, and other cancer; 
third, diabetes; fourth, kidney disease; 
fifth, glaucoma; sixth, tuberculosis; 
seventh, rheumatoid arthritis; eighth, 
gastrointestinal bleeding; ninth, ane- 
mia; tenth, obesity; eleventh, respira- 
tory insufficiency; twelfth, vision im- 
pairment; thirteenth, hearing impair- 
ment; fourteenth, hypercholesterolemia; 
and fifteenth, gout. 

The tests would be administered by 
technicians, nurses, and medical special- 
ists using automated or semiautomated 
equipment which has already been 
proven to give swift, accurate, and reli- 
able results. The results of these tests, 
along with data provided by the person 
undergoing the health appraisal, would 
be fed into a computer. It is estimated 
that the battery of tests could be admin- 
istered within 2% hours. 

The results of the tests, summarized 
by the computer, would be referred to 
the private physician of the person 
tested. In cases where the person either 
did not have a private physician or was 
medically indigent, the test would be re- 
ferred to a physician in accordance with 
local practice. 

The regional health protection centers 
are intended to provide an efficient means 
for the detection of abnormalities or in- 
dications of disease. They would not 
replace full examinations. Their pur- 
pose is to place in the hands of the exam- 
ining physician a summary of basic data 
and to place promptly under a physician's 
care a person with indications of possible 
disease. 

The centers would be under the super- 
vision of physicians, but they would be 
principally staffed by technical person- 
nel. Health counselors would be on the 
staffs of the centers to explain the pur- 
pose of the tests, to insure proper refer- 
ral and to follow up those cases where 
prompt medical treatment was indicated 
by the tests. 

Health appraisals and disease detec- 
tion tests would be available to any per- 
son age 50 or above on a voluntary basis. 

The regional health protection centers 
would conduct training programs in the 
operation of technical disease detection 
procedures and would research and de- 
velop new disease detection tests and 
equipment. Additional grants to the 
regional centers would be authorized for 
operational research and for the estab- 
lishment of internships to give on-the- 
job training to physicians, nurses, social 
workers, and technical personnel. The 
centers would also conduct community 
education programs on preventive health 
care. 
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The availability of these testing serv- 
ices would be intended to encourage men 
and women approaching retirement to 
take regular health examinations and to 
facilitate the giving of full examinations 
by practicing physicians. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH PROTECTION CENTERS 

The Surgeon General would be au- 
thorized to make grants to medical 
schools, community hospitals, and other 
community health service agencies for 
the establishment of community health 
protection centers. They would be linked 
by data transmission lines to the regional 
centers and could use the more sophisti- 
cated electronic equipment and other 
facilities of the regional centers for the 
evaluation of some tests. 

One of the criteria for the awarding 
of grants to regional centers would be 
their ability to provide services to the 
small community centers. Although the 
community centers would be directly con- 
nected to the regional centers, they would 
not necessarily be operated by the same 
institutions which ran the regional cen- 
ters. One purpose of the community 
centers would be to make the services of 
the regional centers more widely avail- 
able to a greater number of people. 
Special facilities might be developed to 
meet particular needs. For example, 
mobile units might be used in rural areas. 

OTHER PROVISIONS 

A 12-man Advisory Council on Adult 
Health Protection would be established 
to advise and assist the Surgeon General 
in the administration of this program. 

The Surgeon General would be author- 
ized to contract with educational insti- 
tutions or other appropriate organiza- 
tions for the conduct of educational pro- 
grams. He would also be authorized to 
contract with profit and nonprofit orga- 
nizations for the research and develop- 
ment of equipment, systems, or processes 
which would improve disease detection 
procedures. 

Let me emphasize—this point bears 
emphasis—that the centers would not be 
treatment centers. They would not be 
diagnostic centers. They would be lab- 
oratories which give data to physicians, 
who would interpret that data and deal 
directly with patients when consultation 
would be needed. 

The bill I am introducing requires that 
in every case the results of the screening 
test be given to a practicing physician. 
The health protection centers would not 
be equipped or intended to provide treat- 
ment, although the staff of the centers 
would be expected to follow up cases and 
to make sure that a participant was 
promptly brought under a doctor’s care 
if treatment was indicated by the tests. 
Even should the screening tests show no 
indications of possible disease, the data 
would provide basic information to a 
physician on his patient which would be 
extremely helpful for a full physical ex- 
amination by a doctor or as base line 
data in future examinations. 

Doctors would thus be given more time 
to perform the executive, expert func- 
tions that only they can perform. They 
would be given more time and more facts 
to help more people. 

As the population continues to in- 

crease—especially the elderly popula- 
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tion which is most susceptible to chronic 
disease and disability—physicians and 
others in the health professions will need 
all the time they can get. 

COST OF CHRONIC ILLNESS TODAY 


Before proceeding with our discussion, 
we should be aware of the important dif- 
ference between the terms disease,“ and 
“illness.” Disease is a pathological proc- 
ess which may not necessarily produce 
symptoms. Illness—or sickness—is a 
condition that comes from disease. 
Present knowledge does not permit us to 
prevent the onset of the majority of 
chronic diseases. However, available 
knowledge can be utilized as a potent 
weapon to prevent, mitigate, or delay the 
onset of the illness which is a byproduct 
of these diseases. An example is athero- 
sclerosis, or hardening of the arteries. 
An individual may have advanced ath- 
erosclerosis with no obvious symptoms of 
the disease. He thus has a chronic dis- 
ease without illness. Diagnosis in the 
crucial preclinical stage can have a far- 
reaching effect upon the future health 
status of that individual. 

Our failure to provide a nationwide 
program of health appraisal leading to 
early diagnosis may be directly charged 
with the high cost of chronic illness to- 
day. 

Here are some appalling facts: 

Chronic disorders afflict about 74 mil- 
lion Americans, some of whom have more 
than 1 ailment. 

Among individuals 65 years old or 
older, more than half are functionally 
limited to some degree. 

Last year, more than 990,000 persons 
died of heart diseases. 

It is estimated that as many as 25 
percent of the Nation’s adults are cur- 
rently afflicted with heart disease. 

Cancer takes 250,000 lives each year. 

The President’s Commission on Heart 
Disease, Cancer, and Stroke has re- 
ported that these diseases alone cost the 
Nation close to $30 billion each year in 
lost productivity and lost taxes due to 
premature disability and death. 

Arthritis now claims 13 million suf- 
ferers—and costs the U.S. economy over 
$1 billion yearly. It cripples more people 
in low-income families than in other 
groups and disables more people than any 
other chronic disease. 

More than 20 million people are af- 
fected by blindness, deafness, epilepsy, 
mental retardation and other neurolog- 
ical disorders. 

Two million are known diabetics. 

Almost 1.5 million over 40 years of age 
are afflicted by glaucoma. 

Presently, we are spending $4 billion 
a year for maintenance and medical 
care of disabled people through public 
assistance programs, in annual compen- 
sation and pension payments to veter- 
ans by the Veterans’ Administration, 
and in Federal-State moneys for basic 
support of vocational rehabilitation 
services. 

And, the Public Health Service is cur- 
rently authorized to spend some $53 mil- 
lion for various programs attacking a 
number of the chronic diseases by means 
of extended community health pro- 
grams, for demonstrations in new care 
service techniques—especially for heart 
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disease and stroke—for cancer cytology, 
for screening for diabetes, for support 
for the artificial kidney, for community 
programs attacking arthritis and rheu- 
matism, and for treatment facilities for 
chronic respiratory disease, epilepsy, 
and other neurological disorders. 

Just this month, I obtained some fig- 
ures on the prevalence of chronic con- 
ditions among persons 45 years of age 
and over. This is approximately the 
age group with which my legislation is 
concerned. 

Prevalence of chronic disease in persons 


over 45 
Per 1,000 
population 
Hypertension including hypertensive 
7 AA an 


Arthritis and rheumatism_ 
Chronic bronchitis 


Hearing impairment 90 
Coronary heart disease 58 
Vision impairmen t 51 
DIANO i a a 50 


Source: Public Health Service, 


If these statistics seem to suggest that 
we have already been tardy in establish- 
ing detection and prevention programs, 
we can draw some comfort from pioneer- 
ing work begun under private, State, or 
local auspices. The most dramatic and 
significant example is the automated 
multiphasic screening project operating 
for the benefit of workers and their 
families on the west coast to members of 
the Kaiser Foundation health plan. 

This program, in fact, almost serves as 
a pilot precedent clearly showing the 
practicality and value of an effective 
screening program. 

THE KAISER FOUNDATION PROGRAM 


To those who use the Kaiser program, 
the word multiphasic“ merely means 
“comprehensive.” Within 2% hours 
they receive a battery of tests compara- 
ble, and in some respects superior, to 
traditional testing made without benefit 
of automation. 

I will describe the procedure in some 
detail because of its direct relationship 
to my legislative proposal. 

In the multiphasic health checkup, 
one patient registers every 2½ minutes, 
and is through in 2% hours. 

Upon arrival at the screening center, 
each participant registers at the recep- 
tion desk. He receives a series of ques- 
tions on IBM cards to which he will re- 
spond during waiting intervals between 
tests and, when completed, to be fed into 
the computer. 

The first procedure involves an electro- 
cardiogram and heart sound recordings 
for the detection of heart abnormalities, 

After the test is completed, the partic- 
ipant is asked to drink a measured 
amount of chilled, carbonated sugar 
solution. This is in preparation for the 
drawing of a blood sample 1 hour later 
for the blood sugar test for diabetes. Be- 
fore coming to the center, the individual 
was instructed to fast for a minimum of 
4 hours in preparation for this test. A 
timecard is stamped to record the exact 
time the sugar solution is taken. 

Weight, height, and body build meas- 
urements are recorded directly on the 
IBM card. This information is impor- 
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tant for future use, as changes in these 
base measurements at a later date could 
indicate the onset or development of a 
chronic disease. 

A chest X-ray is then taken. This pro- 
cedure is important not only for the de- 
tection of tuberculosis, but can yield 
significant information on other types of 
pathology in the lung, heart, large blood 
vessels in the chest cavity, and bony 
structure of the chest. 

For women over 40, there is mammog- 
raphy, an X-ray examination of the 
breast. This procedure has proved to be 
a valuable aid in early diagnosis of breast 
cancer and other breast conditions. 

The eyes are next tested. Visual acuity 
is recorded, and eye pressure tests are 
conducted for the detection of glaucoma. 

A test to measure lung capacity fol- 
lows. This test is aimed at the detection 
of emphysema. 

Hearing is then tested with an audi- 
ometer, and results are recorded on a 
graph and then transferred to the com- 
puter card. The computer is programed 
to read out results in terms of hearing 
loss. 

At this point, the 1-hour interval after 
drinking the sugar solution is reached. 
Blood is drawn and used for several 
groups of tests. Blood serum from this 
sample is placed in the autoanalyzer, 
and eight complicated tests are con- 
ducted simultaneously, with results avail- 
able in 11 minutes. Among other vital 
findings, these tests indicate the pos- 
sibility of diabetes, high cholesterol lev- 
els, chronic liver disease, gout, kidney 
disease, loss of calcium from the bones, 
and certain digestive diseases. Whole 
blood is used to determine the hemo- 
globin level and the white blood-cell 
count, thus throwing light on the pres- 
ence of diseases such as anemia and 
leukemia. 

A urine sample is then taken and 
tested for evidence of kidney infection 
and other diseases of the kidneys, as well 
as diabetes. Results are automatically 
recorded on the IBM card. 

Following this procedure, a photograph 
is taken of the inside of the eye which 
has the value of not only visualizing the 
optic nerve, but also the condition of the 
small blood vessels which are represent- 
ative of those throughout the body. This 
test can yield important information 
about the presence of a wide variety of 
systemic diseases, including diabetes, 
leukemia, advanced hypertension, and 
even increased pressure within the head. 

As a finale to the screening line, the 
blood pressure and pulse rate are re- 
corded, and the information is correlated 
by the computer with other tests and 
diagnoses. 

In the case of certain tests, the com- 
puter is so programed that where ab- 
normalities are identified, the person 
may be immediately called back for re- 
lated tests or a recheck of the test taken. 
When all the results are completed and 
the information is recorded and fed into 
the computer, a printout is received 
from the computer which gives a health 
profile of the individual. The printout is 
provided to the physician for use in 
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initiating the diagnostic and therapeutic 
measures indicated. 5 

The efficiency and effectiveness of this 
automated system may lead one to think 
that this is a thoroughly depersonalized, 
assembly-line procedure. Fortunately, 
this is not so. The technicians and 
nurses have been carefully selected not 
only for their specialized’ abilities but 
for their personal qualities, as well. 
They are able not only to perform their 
tasks skillfully, but to maintain a cheer- 
ful attitude. 

Though still in its early stages, the 
program has already yielded important 
summary findings. Almost 50,000 multi- 
phasic examinations have now been 
completed, 

Do these automated health estimates 
actually lead to diagnoses? 

Among 9,760 participants on whom 
completed diagnostic examination 
records were available, the doctors con- 
firmed the health appraisal findings as 
follows: 

Verified diagnoses from findings of multiple 


screening procedures * 
Rate per 
1,000 

Hypertension and hypertensive heart 
r EE ae 88.6 
Anemia (women) 51.4 
Emphysema and bronchitis (men)... 34.2 
Coronary heart disease 28. 1 
SCC A AA —— — 28. 0 
CoO —— — 9. 5 


Program conducted by Permanente medi- 
cal group in Oakland, Calif. 


Here is concrete evidence of the price- 
less value of the preliminary health esti- 
mates in the ultimate control of heart 
disease, arteriosclerosis, diabetes, and 
many other degenerative diseases of 
aging. 

The electrocardiogram found heart ab- 
normalities in almost 18 percent of the 
women examined and in about 21 per- 
cent of the men. 

Women examined showed a consist- 
ently higher percentage of impaired vis- 
ual acuity than males, about 7 percent of 
persons in the age group 50 to 59. Photo- 
graphs of the inner eye revealed some ab- 
normalities in almost 1 of every 10 per- 
sons, including retinal arteriosclerosis— 
an important index to other aging and 
arteriosclerotic processes—in 3 percent 
of all patients. 

These are just a few facts pulled at 
random out of the multiphasic program’s 
most recent report. The electronic brain 
used to report out this information can 
also combine the results of a wide range 
of tests and pose probabilities—which are 
infinitely helpful to the individual physi- 
cian in his task of performing a more de- 
tailed examination leading to diagnosis, 

In the year between September 1964 
and the end of August 1965, a preventive 
health service research program was in- 
stituted by Kaiser directed toward in- 
vestigating the preventive aspects of 
chronic illness and disability. The health 
protection centers established by my bill 
will do this kind of research into the 
techniques of health appraisal and pre- 
ventive medicine. 

But one of the strongest arguments for 
support of health appraisal services is 
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this: the availability of a centralized, 
complete health estimate facility serves 
to motivate people to come in for pre- 
liminary testing, particularly people who 
would not go to a doctor unless they were 
critically ill or experiencing acute pain 
or other frightening physical symptoms, 
Neither the stigma of supposed hypo- 
chondria, nor the guilt of taking up a 
doctor’s time unnecessarily, are present. 
EXPERIENCES WITH OTHER PROGRAMS 


Mr. President, I first addressed the 
Senate on Preventicare“ in September 
1965. Soon after, I wrote to physicians, 
educators in medicine, public health di- 
rectors, and others asking for their opin- 
ions and experiences. The replies were 
for the most part enthusiastically recep- 
tive. I ask unanimous consent that a 
number of these replies be printed at the 
conclusion of my remarks. In addition, 
several letters give information on the 
effectiveness of screening programs that 
were limited to a relatively small geo- 
graphical area or to one or a limited 
number of diseases. 

For example, the Federation of Jewish 
Philanthropies of New York reminds me 
that Mount Sinai Hospital in that city 
has instituted “the practice—which 
many hospitals have adopted—of doing 
a complete battery of tests on patients 
when admitted. The belief is grow- 
ing that the cost of doing this, instead 
of the individually selected tests related 
to a patient’s clinical needs is no higher 
and the higher productivity of meaning- 
ful results enables the physician to 
render a better qualitative service to his 
patient.” 

Dr. John A. Cowan of the Michigan 
Department of Health writes that his 
State has been doing multiple screening 
examinations since 1954 among appar- 
ently healthy young adults employed in 
small industries. 

The results have been very satisfying— 


He says— 
and have revealed that many people who 
believe they are perfectly well have condi- 
tions which predispose to chronic diseases 
or have beginning chronic diseases which 
have not as yet become symptomatic. 


While a battery of health tests cannot 
replace the complete history and physi- 
cal examination of a knowledgeable per- 
sonal physician, Dr. Cowan sees in my 
proposal “the means of detecting asymp- 
tomatic disease” and “to promote health 
to a large group of our population.” 

Dr. A. L. Chapman, now with the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania De- 
partment of Health, writes me about an 
early demonstration project he devel- 
oped in a housing project in Indianapolis 
in 1949. 

Among the first 1,000 apparently well 
adults who were screened, about 1,200 
conditions were found. Of these, one- 
third were serious: nephritis, heart dis- 
ease, hypertension, diabetes, tuberculosis, 
syphilis, arthritis, glaucoma. About 
two-thirds were vision and hearing de- 
fects, overweight, and other less se- 
rious—but correctible—conditions. 

Shortly after that, Dr. Chapman 
writes, a comparative study was done at 
the Boston Dispensary. A group of 
1,000 apparently well adults received 
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3 different types of examinations con- 
ducted by 3 different teams. The first 
was a $10 routine physical examination; 
the second, an abbreviated physical cost- 
ing $5; and, the third, a multiple screen- 
ing examination conducted largely by 
technicians and costing about $1. An 
evaluation of the effectiveness of these 
three types of examinations showed that 
more pathological conditions were found 
by multiple screening than by either of 
the—then—more orthodox physical ex- 
aminations. 

I also have a letter from Dr. Murray 
Grant, Director of Public Health for the 
District of Columbia, enclosing a recent 
article—which I shall request to be in- 
cluded in the Recorp—concerning a 
screening program that has been under- 
way here in the District for the past 214 
years and with which some of us are 
familiar. 

Dr. Grant believes that this “bears con- 
siderable similarity” to what I am pro- 
posing, and calls our attention especially 
to the cost figures, the evaluation, and 
the results of the operation thus far. 

Further than this— 


He writes— 
I have within the past few months initiated 
an even larger disease detection program at 
our Southwest Health Center, which is now 
operating a full time program of this na- 
ture for all persons in the District of Colum- 
bia over the age of 40. 


Dr. Grant also mentions that this pro- 
gram is rather unique and is not yet du- 
plicated in many other communities. 

Recently I learned of a multiple 
screening program conducted in a low- 
income area in New York City to detect 
previously undiagnosed illnesses among 
adults. I was shocked to learn that al- 
most one-third of the persons who par- 
ticipated in the screening program had 
important health-related conditions that 
had not come to light prior to the pro- 
gram. The findings indicate that of 
every 1,000 persons in the area, one 
could well expect to uncover the follow- 
ing rate of previously undiagnosed ill- 
nesses: 107 cases of high blood pressure; 
101 cases of diabetes; 19 cases of ab- 
normalities of the heart; 30 cases of glau- 
coma; 5 cases of active tuberculosis; and 
5 cases of cervical cancer. 

I was also impressed with a recent re- 
port about a diabetes detection program 
in San Jose, Calif. Within 28 months, 
8,008 persons past the age of 35 were 
screened. One out of six persons—1,436 
in all—were referred to private physi- 
cians for more definitive diagnosis. 
Positive diagnosis of diabetes was made 
for 347 patients, or 27 percent of the 
1,280 patients on whom reports were re- 
turned by the physicians. 

The Health Insurance Plan of Greater 
New York offers a periodic general phy- 
sical examination which they believe 20 
to 25 percent of their subscribers avail 
themselves of. HIP also informs me of 
two recent programs to detect unsus- 
pected glaucoma and breast cancer, the 
latter an intensive program to determine 
the value of periodic screening. Early 
results suggest that the breast cancer 
program is discovering a significant num- 
ber of breast cancers that would have 
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otherwise remained undiagnosed, of 
which a large proportion were still lo- 
calized when found. 

Mr. President, many of my correspond- 
ents offered valuable suggestions, some 
of which I have incorporated in the 
present bill. A few raised cogent ques- 
tions which I would like to discuss now. 
These points will, I am sure, be fully 
discussed and explored during hearings 
on the bill. 

TIMELINESS OF THE PROPOSAL 


Several of my correspondents felt that 
my proposal is ill timed. They pointed 
to the large number of health service 
programs for which we appropriated 
funds at the last session, on top of al- 
ready existing health legislation. Some 
urged that we wait to see how well our 
local hospitals, health agencies, and uni- 
versity medical centers are able to cope 
with new community care programs al- 
ready authorized before asking them to 
assume still another health service re- 
sponsibility. 

In my view this is somewhat like say- 
ing that because we are busy giving polio 
and flu immunizations we cannot add 
routine PKU testing as a means of pre- 
venting mental retardation in children. 
It is totally inconsistent with the Amer- 
ican spirit to put off doing something 
vital to national welfare. 

For generations we have faithfully and 
persistently reached one frontier of 
medicine after another. Prevention of 
communicable diseases has long since 
become part and parcel of the objectives 
of public health. But the prevention of 
chronic diseases remains a hidden fron- 
tier, one we have not yet crossed despite 
all the time, effort, and money we are 
spending in research and in experimen- 
tation to find ever more successful treat- 
ments. 

My bill does not propose immediately 
to establish hundreds of elaborate health 
appraisal centers all around the country. 
Within 5 years we would have five re- 
gional centers and 20 related community 
centers in progressive operational stages. 
These will demonstrate the feasibility of 
extending similar services to other re- 
gions of the country as needed. 

I am convinced that this is an emi- 
nently reasonable way to begin an attack 
on chronic disease. To delay now will 
only postpone the eventual day of reck- 
oning, and the longer we delay the more 
we will burden our health service facil- 
ities with the provision of care for illness 
and impairment which might have been 
avoided or minimized. 

I might add that the length of time it 
took to enact medicare is a good argu- 
ment for immediate consideration of 
ways to offer preventive health services 
The hour is already late. 

SUPPORT FROM THE MEDICAL PROFESSION 

No health program—neither my pro- 
posal nor any other—is going to succeed 
fully without acceptance and use by med- 
ical practitioners. Time and time again 
it has been demonstrated that the feder- 
ally assisted programs which succeed are 
those which enlist the participation of 
local physicians and their medical socie- 
ties during planning stages. 

I recognize the same need and the 
same opportunity in planning for the 
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health protection centers provided for in 
my bill. I think we can demonstrate to 
the private physician the time-saving 
virtues of preliminary health estimates 
as an aid to the diagnostic work he must 
do personally. Automated summaries 
are not diagnoses. Rather, they offer a 
detailed health estimate on which a more 
complete, more accurate diagnosis may 
be based. 
MANPOWER SHORTAGES 

Almost all of the medical experts who 
had reservations about this proposal 
brought up the problem of recruiting 
and training personnel and the possible 
drain on already limited health care 
personnel. 

I am well aware of the statistical 
shortage of doctors, nurses, aids, and 
medical rehabilitation specialists, and 
the estimated additional numbers need- 
ed, for example, by 1975. There is a siz- 
able school of thought, however, which 
reaches beyond the numerical shortage 
and asks whether we are using our avail- 
able supply effectively. In the field of 
nursing alone, many studies have shown 
the waste of professional nursing time in 
the performance of clerical services or in 
duties which do not demand their level 
of professional skill and judgment. I be- 
lieve it is also common knowledge that 
many doctors are continuing to perform 
services which a nurse or technician 
could safely provide. 

So we need to look at how we are using 
our health manpower resources as well 
as at how to recruit and train more of 
them. 

Chronic illness care has not attracted 
practitioners as has acute medicine and 
surgery. But I believe there will be a 
strong attraction to the proposed multi- 
phasic testing projects—because auto- 
mation is new, because results of the 
tests are produced rapidly, and because 
dramatic findings of heretofore asymp- 
tomatic disease often turn up in the pa- 
tient’s health estimate summary. 

My proposal also has a built-in safe- 
guard, The health protection centers 
will receive grants to train their own 
professional and technical personnel to 
adapt basic medical and allied knowledge 
to the demands of the automated pro- 
cedures. 

Now, as to the risk of draining already 
short supplies of medical manpower in 
order to offer more efficient preventive 
services. 

It seems to me that our entire national 
philosophy is geared to the prevention of 
undesirable circumstances or conditions. 
We seek to prevent war, to prevent pov- 
erty, unemployment, air and water pol- 
lution, crime—even to prevent national 
and local environmental ugliness. 

We have never faltered in our forward 
movement toward these goals for fear 
of being unable to recruit skilled profes- 
sional or technical personnel to do the 
job. We have created the programs— 
and people have come forward to staff 
them. : 

I submit that the comparatively small 
numbers of medical and paramedical 
personnel can be found without jeopard- 
izing existing health services, and they 
will be people with sufficient vision to 
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want to be part of a team which is not 
undoing damage but preventing it. 

Extensive Federal support is being pro- 
vided to increase supplies of medical 
manpower of all kinds and to give them 
training in the management of chronic 
illness and disability prevention. Surely, 
these efforts must not and will not bypass 
the most fundamental service of all— 
early appraisal leading to early detec- 
tion of incipient chronic diseases. 

AGE LIMITATIONS 


My bill provides that any adult aged 50 
or over may be admitted to the multi- 
phasic testing program in the region in 
which he resides. 

Many correspondents suggested that 
younger individuals should be included. 
They pointed to the advantages of early 
identification of abnormalities in men 
of draft age or, for example, of applica- 
tion of cancer cytology to young women. 

However, it would be unrealistic at this 
time to hope to reach an entire popula- 
tion—as some have suggested—from in- 
fancy onward. Actually, pediatrics prac- 
tice is in large part preventive and offers 
sound periodic health maintenance and 
care services to children. 

I have no desire to eliminate the young 
adults to whom we must hand the future. 
But in order to keep the size and number 
of the health protection centers within 
realistic bounds and still to come up 
with useful results, I thought it advisable 
to start with the critical decade, the 
fifties, and to include our older citizens 
as well, whose limited financial means 
may keep them out of any program of 
systematic health examination. 

I see this as immediate and essential 
to back up medicare; to identify the 
chronic diseases before they become a 
major care problem, heavily overtaxing 
community health resources, and to 
bring people into desirable treatment 
programs before they reach the age of 
eligibility for social security health in- 
surance benefits. 

RELATIONSHIP WITH NEW HEART, CANCER, AND 
STROKE COMPLEXES 

Some experts have suggested that the 
health protection centers should be part 
of the regional heart, stroke, and cancer 
complexes established by truly historic 
legislation last year. 

As I understand that program, which 
is just beginning, its principal purpose 
is to provide for the cooperation of medi- 
cal schools, clinical research institutions, 
and hospitals so the latest advances in 
the treatment of heart disease, cancer, 
and stroke may be brought to the patient 
through locally or regionally adminis- 
tered programs of research, training, and 
continuing education. 

This excellent program is directed at 
the treatment of illness and is a co- 
ordinated attack on three major killers. 
My proposal is aimed at early detection 
and ultimate prevention, the mainte- 
nance of good health rather than the 
treatment of illness. I think that it is 
wiser, so that we can have the fullest 
discussion and study of the goals and 
methods of preventive medicine, that 
the Adult Health Protection Act be con- 
sidered separately from the heart, stroke, 
and cancer bill. 
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It is obvious that the two programs as 
they develop should be closely coordi- 
nated. I think that in actual practice the 
health protection centers and the heart, 
stroke, cancer complexes would be in 
close touch for the exchange of informa- 
tion and new techniques. Certainly 
both programs share the same_ basic 
goal—the improvement of the Nation’s 
health. Ultimately,. they would be 
joint partners in working toward that 

oal. 
z COMPUTER RELIABILITY 

Several people have challenged the 
reliability of computerized health data, 
pointing out that only a physician is 
qualified to interpret medical findings, 
establishing significant relationships by 
use of his professional judgment. 

Please let me reemphasize. The com- 
puterized health estimate is not a diag- 
nosis. It is a service to the physicians 
who will make the diagnosis. Further- 
more, the health protection centers will 
be under medical direction. Where 
determinations are necessary on any of 
the data, a physician will make them. 

I do not think it necessary to defend 
computer accuracy in the field of health 
any more than in industry or in space 
science. We have ample evidence from 
many reports, however, that the com- 
puter readings—of blood chemistry, for 
example—may be more consistently cor- 
rect than manual readings which can- 
not be completely free from a margin 
of human error. 

Dr. Ralph Thiers, of Duke University, 
reported last September that chemistry 
tests run at three hospitals, both manu- 
ally and by automatic analysis, proved 
that the automated method can detect 
unexpected abnormalities often enough 
to significantly help physicians to under- 
stand and treat their patients. Dr. 
Thiers said that the data leave little 
question that a significant number of 
additional clinical chemistry abnormali- 
ties are being discovered by automation 
which manual analysis had missed. 

This is one one example. 

You are probably aware that the Pub- 
lic Health Service is already developing 
and testing additional electronic screen- 
ing methods for detection or measure- 
ment of disease—the spirogram, to record 
lung function important in bronchitis- 
emphysema; the phonocardiogram, to 
record heart sound; the electroencepha- 
logram, to record electrical impulses 
given off by the brain. 

Some of you may recall a demonstra- 
tion in New York of an electronics sys- 
tem for analyzing electrocardiograms. 
Over 700 civil leaders participated, in- 
cluding Governor Rockefeller, and my 
distinguished colleague, Senator JAVITS. 

In this demonstration, ECG’s were 
taken, recorded on tape, transmitted by 
long distance telephone to a tape receiver 
and computer at George Washington 
University, here in the District. The 
computer took 20 seconds to compare 
the incoming ECG with thousands of 
similar cases stored in its memory. In 
3 minutes plus 4 seconds, the heart’s 
ability to transmit electrically, discharge, 
recharge, and drive itself had been de- 
termined and printed electronically in 
New York. The computer also sent back 
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the average number of heartbeats per 
minute and gave a brief analysis of the 
data. 

Thus, we find not only efficiency in the 
use of computers but economy as well. 

So much for the major objections 
which have been raised. 

Mr. President, recently I read a most 
provocative article in the New York 
Times magazine by Prof. Jean Mayer, 
Harvard professor of nutrition and lec- 
turer on the history of public health. He 
indicts the health professions as nourish- 
ing “an obsession with death which dis- 
regards the greater importance of the 
value and significance of life.” 

Priorities for health programs, he says, 
“ought not be established on the basis of 
mortality statistics which make such 
conditions as blindness, deafness, tooth 
decay, mental illness, and arthritis ap- 

pear insignificant,” but on the basis of 
way human needs. 

He points out: 

We are not yet used to thinking of sub- 
jecting our whole population to competent 
and continuous preventive care. 


Yet this is the only type of medical 
care which makes sense. More than 
anything else, Dr. Mayer believes, we 
need discussion leading to a national plan 
for prevention, treatment, and rehabili- 
tation. 

I respectfully suggest that my “pre- 
venticare” proposal will carry us one step 
closer to this goal. 

Our object was well expressed during 
the White House Conference on Health 
by Dr. George James, adviser to the 
President and former New York City 
commissioner of health. He said that 
the ideal system would put comprehen- 
sive medical service within the reach of 
everyone. The emphasis would be on 
preventive medicine and on a continuous 
effort to identify and treat disease at 
the earliest possible moment. The pur- 
pose? A useful and satisfied human be- 
ing as well as a healthy body. 

Let us replace obsession with death 
with devotion to life. Modern science 
has given us a longer lifespan; now 
modern preventive medicine can give us 
the good health so that those years need 
not be years of suffering and decline but 
years of health and well-being. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a number of articles and let- 
ters relating to this proposal be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill 
will be received and appropriately re- 
ferred; and, without objection, the arti- 
cles and letters will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The bill (S. 2983) to amend the Public 
Health Service Act by adding a new title 
X thereto which will establish a program 
to protect adult health by providing as- 
sistance in the establishment and opera- 
tion of regional and community health 
protection centers for the detection of 
disease, by providing assistance for the 
training of personnel to operate such 
centers, and by providing assistance in 
the conduct of certain research related 
to such centers and their operation, in- 
troduced by Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey 
(for himself and Mr. METCALF), was re- 
ceived, read twice by its title, and re- 
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ferred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare. 

The articles and letters presented by 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey are as fol- 
lows: 

STATE OF GEORGIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIO HEALTH, 
Atlanta, Ga., January 10, 1966. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S, Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Your similar let- 
ters of November 23, 1965, to the director of 
our chronic illness and geriatric service, Dr. 
Albert H. Robinson, and to me, enclosing 
your proposal for health protection centers 
have been studied. We are stimulated and 
encouraged. This letter represents our com- 
bined thinking. 

I have been working for over a quarter of 
a century attempting to develop an effective 
health maintenance plan for all Georgians 
and your letter has given me a glimpse of 
what could well mean a major breakthrough 
into an optimum sickness prevention pro- 
gram. 

Prevention seeks to eliminate a cause; 
treatment seeks to minimize a result. This 
is the keystone of health protection, for it 
is always many times more economical to 
prevent illness than to treat and rehabilitate 
the ill. It follows, then that we must not 
let “sick call” for the relatively few crowd 
out health maintenance for the many. 

There is no possible question that the 
aged sick need the medical care which medi- 
care legislation was hopefully designed to 
provide for them, but it must not be thought 
of as a wand that we can wave on the 
citizen’s 65th birthday, magically bringing 
him health and well-being. We must—we 
can only—build the foundation for that good 
health during his younger most productive 
years. Any other course will inevitably lead 
to an oppressive national financial burden, 
a caseload level too heavy to be handled by 
available, or conceivably available, medical 
resources, and finally, by injustice to the 
over-65 citizen himself. 

The key to achieving medicare’s goal is to 
insure that each group that reaches its 65th 
birthday, each succeeding year, comes from 
a healthy population. I am convinced that 
your proposed multiphasic screening health 
protection centers could play a major role 
in reaching this objective, provided that their 
facilities were available to what is, in Geor- 
gia’s experience, the primary population 
group, the labor forte. 

Georgia has a total population of slightly 
more than 4 million people, living in 1.1 
million households. These homes are sup- 
ported by the salaries and wages of Georgia's 
1.5 million labor force. The 1.5 million wage 
earners, generally heads of these households, 
exert more influence upon the remaining 2.5 
million Georgians than any other force. 
They, therefore, should be the initial primary 
beneficiaries of any health maintenance pro- 
gram. The labor force not only produces 
the wealth we need, but also most effectively 
represents the population we serve. 

Emphasis on the prevention of illness 
among the wage-earning group has a two- 
fold objective: (1) The productive member 
of each family is kept in health so that 
income needed for support is provided inter- 
nally and the need for outside financial 
assistance is minimized; and (2) the wage 
earner, as the most influential member of 
the family, becomes a natural and effective 
medium for teaching other members of his 
family the “take-home health” he has learned 
on the job. 

Within the Georgia Department of Public 
Health we have developed and are operating 
an employee’s health service which is pro- 
viding this type of health protection. All of 
our 30,000 State merit system employees are 
eligible for periodic screening for early detec- 
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tion of illnesses. Unfortunately, geographic 
distances prevent the service from being 
readily available to many of them, under- 
lining, on our own doorstep, the need for 
such a comprehensive program as your pro- 
posed centers would implement. 

Our experience to date has confirmed the 
value of our Georgia State Employee's Health 
Service. It is well evidenced by the con- 
tinued valuable service of a growing number 
of employees, including a number of key 
administrators, who probably would have 
been lost as State servants and family pro- 
viders except for early detection of serious 
illnesses. Early case finding usually enables 
the employee to keep his job and pay for his 
needed treatment out of earned income. 
This is infinitely more desirable than the 
alternative of waiting until advanced disease 
forces him to give up his job and become a 
nonproductive burden on his family and on 
our economy. 

Senator WrLLIaMms, I have long been con- 
vinced that each individual has an inescap- 
able responsibility for his own health that 
he cannot delegate to any other person or 
agency. However, it is equally true that each 
individual has limitations on his own re- 
sources for maintaining health, regardless of 
his status in life. Whenever the demands 
exceed his personal resources he must turn 
to community resources for the additional 
assistance he needs. It must be remembered 
that individual resources are not limited to 
money alone, but include education, knowl- 
edge, skills, technique, pen yo: and even 
the desire to maintain good heal 

Your proposed health protection centers 
could be of inestimable value as a com- 
munity resource to help Americans to live 
up to the inescapable responsibility each has 
for maintaining his own health. 

Medicare will demand the investment of 
large sums of taxpayer’s money, as well as 
the use of a substantial portion of our 
national medical resources. It is good busi- 
ness practice—and good, solid humanity—to 
enable persons approaching the eligibility 
age for medicare to take reasonable care of 
their own health prior to becoming eligible. 
Periodic multiphasic screening for early de- 
tection and referral to early treatment for 
potentially disabling disease is the best way 
I know to assure the maximum return from 
the medicare program. 

A recommended screening schedule could 
be: (1) An initial screening at the age of 
40, and unless the findings indicate more 
frequent intervals, rescreening once every 
3 years until 50; (2) a screening every 2 
years while in the fifties; and (3) a screen- 
ing once a year beginning at age 60. This 
schedule, subject to modification with ex- 
perience, would initiate screenings at the age 
when the majority of chronic illnesses begin 
to manifest themselves, accelerating the fre- 
quency of screenings with advancing age 
until, during the years of greatest risk from 
chronic illness, at least annual screening 
would be required. Emphasis should ini- 
tially be placed on screening wage earners 
within each family, then expanded to other 
family members as facilities and skills are 
developed. 

Our experience with the multiphasic 
screening of 1.4 million Georgia citizens dur- 
ing the decade 1945-54 proved to us that 
screening by itself is not our objective: 
Any screening program must have a well- 
organized referral and follow-up system as 
an integral part of the program if its objec- 
tive of health care for all those found to 
need medical attention is to be attained. 
Our health referral program for medical 
rejectees from the Armed Forces provides 
us with conclusive evidence that this is still 
the case. Discovery of an illness or defect 
does not of itself assure that the patient will 
automatically seek the required medical care. 
In most instances professional guidance 
such as is provided by our health referral 
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consultants, is necessary to motivate the 
patient to seek adequate care. 

Equally essential for effective case finding 
is epidemiological followup of contacts and 
suspects, as demonstrated by the work of 
our communicable disease investigators in 
venereal disease detection and referral to 
treatment and, more recently, the startling 
effectiveness of a similar technique in tuber- 
culosis. Similar investigations of blood 
relatives of cases with hereditary metabolic 
disorders such as diabetes mellitus show 
promise of comparably effective results. 

Senator WILLIAMS, my answer has been ex- 
tensive because I believe in what you are 
trying to do. In fact, I sincerely hope that 
the State of Georgia may be selected to 
pioneer a State-wide, automated multipha- 
sic screening program with provision for re- 
ferral to treatment and follow-up such as I 
have described. I believe that the know- 
how we have acquired is unique. 

We have within the Georgia Department of 
Public Health the leadership needed to de- 
velop the program. I know that most of us 
realize that much illness can be prevented, 
and that prevention is more economical of 
money and human suffering than is treat- 
ment. We must use prevention of disease 
and illness as the control mechanism to keep 
medicare manageable. By using multipha- 
sic screening on a scheduled basis according 
to age, we can keep it manageable. And we 
can concurrently achieve another major ob- 
jective—maintaining the health and pro- 
ductive capacity of our labor force. 

Please accept my personal thank you for 
devoting your attention and energies in this 
field of preventive medical services that so 
badly needs your assistance. Do not hesitate 
to call upon me if I can help you in any way. 

Sincerely yours, 
LESTER M. PETRIE, M.D., 
Director, Branch of Preventable Diseases. 


MICHIGAN DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Lansing, Mich., December 9, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I was very happy 
to hear about your proposal for providing 
screening and preventive medical services to 
the adult population. We have, as you im- 
plied in your speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, accomplished a great deal in terms 
of legislation for caring for the sick and 
disabled. Under the amendments to the 
Social Security Act we have medicare and 
other maternal and child health services. 
The sick are given the benefits of modern 
curative medicine in the two extremes of 
life—early life from conception until the age 
of 21 and later for the older person 65 years 
of age and over. Very little is being done for 
the group in the great productive years from 
21 to 64 to conserve the health of those who 
must work and pay the taxes to care for the 
two groups aforementioned. Any program 
that can assist in the conservation of this 
group should pay rich dividends both to the 
individual concerned and to society as a 
whole, The provisions of medicare and the 
new legislation for regional health programs 
for heart disease, cancer, stroke, and related 
diseases will not solve our problem of pre- 
venting disease and disability. Multiple or 
multiphasic screening activities are now an 
important component for the early detec- 
tion of incipient chronic disease and dis- 
ability. They separate those persons who 
presumably have abnormalities from those 
who presumably do not. Such activities save 
the time of the physician who can spend his 
time in a more productive manner for those 
who need his diagnostic and treatment skills 
and acumen rather than use a dispropor- 
tionate part of his time for examination of 
healthy individuals. When such tests can be 
done by technicians and automated, they 
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can be done expeditiously and at very modest 
cost. 

In Michigan we have been doing multiple 
screening examinations since 1954. These 
have been done mostly in apparently healthy 
young adults employed in small industries. 
The results have been very satisfying and 
have revealed that many people who believe 
they are perfectly well have conditions which 
predispose to chronic diseases or have begin- 
ning chronic diseases which have not as yet 
become symptomatic. Ideally, screening ex- 
aminations should be done on all people 30 
years of age and over but as a beginning I 
think they should start not later than 45 
to 50 years of age. Until the medical pro- 
fession as a whole has also seen the value 
of such screening examinations, the idea of 
a complete annual physical inventory for 
every person is not susceptible to practical 
attainment for obvious reasons. Physicians 
have been trained to diagnose and treat overt 
disease and disability. They have had little 
training in preventive medicine and not 
oriented to conservation of health. Our 
population as a rule is not motivated to go 
to a physician unless they are either sick or 
have pain. For these reasons, as well as the 
fact that if all persons went for an annual 
physical examination there would not be 
enough physicians available to treat the sick, 
it makes the provision of annual physical 
examinations for the population purely 
idealistic. It is necessary to find some prac- 
tical substitution for such complete yearly 
examinations. A battery of health tests is 
not as satisfactory, of course, as a complete 
history and physical examination by a 
knowledgeable personal physician. Never- 
theless, it can be the means of detecting 
asymptomatic disease and in promoting 
health to a large group of our population. 
In my opinion the time has come for us to 
prevent sickness rather than spending all of 
our time in patching up those who are al- 
ready sick or disabled. The greatest thing 
that could be done for the older population 
is to find, treat, and counsel those in the 
great middle years when they are incubating 
the diseases which will later cause them to 
require prolonged care and hospitalization. 

I am enclosing some statistics from some 
of the multiple screening programs that have 
been done here in Michigan. 

Incidentally, if you plan to have hearings 
on this legislation when it is introduced, 
the Association of State and Territorial 
Chronic Disease Directors, of which 
I am the current president, would appreciate 
an invitation to testify. 

Sincerely, 
JoHN A. Cowan, M.D., 
Director, Division of Adult Health. 


TULANE UNIVERSITY, 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
New Orleans, La., December 1, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR: I wish to acknowledge re- 
ceipt of your letter of November 23 and the 
attached copy of your Senate speech outlin- 
ing the need for a health maintenance pro- 
gram. I will appreciate it if you will send 
me information on the proposed legislation 
as it develops. 

I fully agree with your views and can only 
reinforce your suggestion that the passage 
of Public Law 89-97 makes a program of 
early case finding both necessary and a sen- 
sible economy. Meanwhile, I wish to in- 
clude a copy of Värmland study carried out 
in Sweden. This was a preliminary study 
and it seems that in 2 years’ time this is in- 
tended to cover all of the Swedish popula- 
tion. The meeting in Värmland in Septem- 
ber was attended by Dr. James W. Sweeney, 
director, Tulane biomedical computing sys- 
tem, because the Swedish study is tied in 
with the Tulane computer. Many of the 
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automated techniques of recording have 
been worked out by Dr. Sweeney. You will 
therefore understand our interest. We are 
presently negotiating with the Public Health 
Service the establishment of a multiple 
screening program for elderly persons in New 
Orleans. 

May I add my congratulations for your 
leadership in developing this excellent pro- 


Yours sincerely, 
J. C. S. PATERSON, M.D., F. R. C. P., 
Associate Dean and Director. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
MEDICAL CENTER, 
Birmingham, Ala., December 13, 1965. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: You are to be 
congratulated on your interest in the need 
for a health maintenance program for Amer- 
icans. Automated centers such as described 
by Dr. Collen at Permanente may well pro- 
vide a partial answer to improving health. 
I would personally be very pleased if I lived 
close enough to take advantage of the com- 
prehensive screening process described by 
Dr. Collen. 

If one considers the economical value of 
keeping our most productive people on the 
job, this factor alone could justify consid- 
eration of such massive screening starting 
even earlier than 50 years of age. If a pre- 
ventable disability is detected at age 40 when 
there are still 25 years of productive work 
years to be expected, this may prove to have 
more impact on our economy than the de- 
tection of the person who has only 15 years 
of expected productivity, or who has retired 
from active work in the labor market. 

I would like to have any information you 
have in regard to the proposed bill to pro- 
vide disease detection centers. I hope the 
bill will include specific provisions for the 
educational programs which are necessary for 
such disease detection centers to be truly 
preventive in nature, The educational com- 
ponents should consider both those neces- 
sary for education of professional people and 
for education of the lay public. 

I shall appreciate any information you can 
send me about the developments in regard 
to your proposed bill. Please accept my best 
wishes for your success, 

Sincerely, 
HELEN L. TINNIN, Ph. D., 
Assistant Professor of Preventive Medi- 
cine and Public Health. 
FEDERATION OF JEWISH PHILAN- 
THROPIES OF NEW YORK, 
New York, N. V., December 8, 1965. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you very 
much for the opportunity to comment on 
your proposal to establish an adult health 
education program under the terms set forth 
in the summary which accompanied your 
letter of November 23, 1965. 

When we examine the natural causes of 

disease we find that one of the stages is the 
period during which the disease is develop- 
ing but goes unrecognized. It is not accom- 
panied by recognized symptoms, nor does the 
involved person feel the need for medical 
care, 
The above stage may very well antedate 
age 60, and I am in agreement with you that 
the need for a sound health maintenance 
program could bring substantial benefits to 
individuals at age 50. 

I regret that my present professional serv- 
ices do not afford me the chance to have case 
studies and statistical data applicable to 
your project. I can, however, advise you that 
hospitals. are to, introduce the 
practice of doing a complete battery of tests 
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on patients admitted to their inpatient ac- 
commodations. The belief is growing that 
the cost of doing this, instead of the individ- 
ually selected tests related to a patient’s 
clinical needs, is no higher and the higher 
productivity of meaningful results enables 
the physician to render a better qualitative 
service to his patient, 

One of the hospitals which has instituted 
this practice, involving automated equip- 
ment, is the Mount Sinai Hospital, 100th 
Street and 5th Avenue, New York, N.Y. Your 
office may wish to get information about this 
program directly from Martin R. Steinberg, 
M.D., director. 

I am also taking the liberty to suggest that 
your office contact George James, M.D., 
former commissioner of health and presently 
dean of the Mount Sinai School of Medicine 
and executive vice president of medical af- 
fairs. He has spoken and written extensively 
on health maintenance and has, during his 
tenure as commissioner of health, helped or- 
ganize plans for a municipal hospital to in- 
clude in-patient services, ambulatory serv- 
ices, health center programs, welfare center 
activities and community mental health pro- 
grams. His health center concept deals with 
the problems of all age groups in much the 
manner you propose for the older groups. 

I am heartily in favor of what you want 
to accomplish through your proposed pro- 
gram. I am, however, dis to believe 
that the health protection centers should not 
be free standing facilities but integrated with 
medical schools, community hospitals, etc. 
They would, in this way, be kept in the main- 
stream of hospital and medical activities. 

The proposed health protection units might 
then be the satellite resources to promote 
their availability to many for whom acces- 
sibility to the larger centers would be dif- 
ficult. 

I hope you will find these comments and 
suggestions helpful. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. HINENBURG, M.D., 
Medical Care Consultant. 


THE BROOKDALE HOSPITAL CENTER, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., December 21, 1965. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: In reply to your 
letter of December 10, the following informa- 
tion is offered. 

The Brookdale Hospital Center, at all 
levels—board of trustees, medical board, and 
staff—has recognized the need for dramatic 
changes in the traditional role of the general 
hospital as a provider of health care. We 
have therefore gone on record as committed 
to involvement in programing for the 
health needs of the community. To further 
these aims, a department of community 
health has been created. This unit has full 
departmental status at the same level as the 
traditional departments, e.g.: medicine, sur- 
gery, etc. 

With the financial support of the Geron- 
tology Branch, U.S. Public Health Service, 
we have formulated firm plans for a hospital- 
based complex which provides sufficient por- 
tals of entry for the individual in the com- 
munity to meet his changing health needs. 
The key characteristics of the program are: 
availability, accessibility, continuity, inte- 
gration, and acceptability. The health serv- 
ices are to be available when the need arises; 
situated so that the person can get to them; 
providing a continuum of care, avoiding the 
episodic health care at crises; consider the 
individual in his medical, psychosocial and 
economic milieu; and are utilized by the 
people of the community. 

The components of the hospital complex 
are: general hospital; ambulatory care serv- 
ices, including outpatient department and 
home care; geriatric health station; extended 
care facility; and day hospital. The latter 
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two units will be housed in a community 
health center to be completed in 1969. 

We have concluded negotiation of a con- 
tract with the New York City Department 
of Welfare to provide comprehensive medical 
care to all OAA patients in the hospital’s 
core area, approximately 3,000 in number. 
This activity will be housed in a geriatric 
embulatory care center building scheduled 
for completion in the summer of 1966. This 
building will be eminently suitable for ac- 
commodating the geriatric health station. 

This geriatric health station, originally 
conceived as a traditional health assessment 
facility, has been reevaluated in the light of 
the Permanente project and the advances in 
technology in this field. During the past 
year we have been exploring the possibility 
of establishing a highly automated and com- 
puterized system. We have established the 
feasibility of automated ECG, spirometry, 
EEG, and blood chemistry, being fed into a 
computer such as the IBM 1130 or 3200 
system, to produce a referral scale. If coding 
of a self-administered health questionnaire 
is added to the above (as in the Permanente 
project), an efficient economic health evalua- 
tion process is achieved. 

Of primary importance is the conservation 
of time required from the health profes- 
sionals, This permits maximal utilization 
of professional skills at the appropriate levels 
and expands the number of individuals who 
can be evaluated many fold, 

This geriatric health station or health 
maintenance unit would be another portal 
of entry into the hospital-based complex for 
those individuals with no private physician. 

The population of this hospital’s core area 
is approximately 500,000 with 50,000 to 60,000 
individuals 65 years of age or older. In many 
parts of this area there is an estimated 90 
to 95 percent incidence of medical indi- 
gency. A large proportion of the population 
is Negro and Puerto Rican. 

There are, as expected, unmet health 
needs, lack of health maintenance informa- 
tion, and poor or absent motivation. We are 
therefore anxious to provide a health main- 
tenance program for the aged, not only as a 
preventive health measure, but as the first 
step in an educational process which will 
draw the individual into the mainstream of 
health care. Unfortunately, we have no 
funds for this part of the program. 

It should be noted that a computer com- 
plex as described above could service satellite 
health stations where the various procedures 
could be performed and the information re- 
layed to it for processing. 

The provisions of your proposal will create 
services which the new Federal legislation 
fails to consider and which are essential for 
proper health care programing. The Brook- 
dale Hospital Center and other community 
hospitals throughout the country who have 
accepted the challenge of change in their 
role as health care providers, will receive the 
support they so urgently need to meet this 
challenge. 

Cordially, 
LEO GITMAN, M.D., 
Chief, Gerontology Section. 


HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN OF GREAT- 
ER NEW YORK, 
New York, N.Y., December 22, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear SENATOR WLIams: This is in 
response to your recent letter concerning 
your proposal for a health maintenance pro- 
gram for Americans. 

One of the benefits covered by the pre- 
mium in the Health Insurance Plan of 
Greater New York is a periodic general phys- 
ical examination. We do not have precise 
figures on the proportion of our subscribers 
who avail themselves of this benefit, but the 
impression is that about 20 to 25 percent 
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have such an examination each year. A re- 
search project conducted several years ago 
in one of the HIP medical groups indicated 
that with special efforts this proportion 
could be increased appreciably. 

More recently the research efforts related 
to the detection of unsuspected disease has 
been directed at specific conditions. One of 
the programs is attempting to integrate 
glaucoma screening into group medical 
practice with the aid of nonmedical per- 
sonnel trained to perform glaucoma. The 
other is an intensive program to determine 
the value of periodic screening examinations 
of the breast for the lowering of mortality 
from breast cancer. Each breast examina- 
tion includes palpation by a highly qualified 
clinician and mammography (soft tissue 
X-ray). Early results suggest that the 
screening program leads to the detection of 
a significant number of breast cancers that 
would have otherwise remained undiagnosed 
and that a large proportion of the cases are 
still localized when found. Additional ob- 
servations are being made to see whether 
these results are stable and whether mor- 
tality is improved because of the earlier 
detection of breast cancer. 

With regard to your proposal, it repre- 
sents a means for overcoming many of the 
present deterrents to increasing the propor- 
tion of the adult population that periodi- 
cally receives a comprehensive physical ex- 
amination. These deterrents include high 
costs, inconvenience to the patients and a 
serious drain on physician time which is 
already in short supply. However, there are 
several questions associated with the estab- 
lishment of regional health examination 
centers which deserve attention. For exam- 
ple, will it be possible to spread the network 
sufficiently to make the centers readily ac- 
cessible to the population in rural and urban 
areas, in the North, South, and West? Also, 
how will the program relate to the physician 
responsible for the followup care of the pa- 
tient so as to avoid fragmentation and dis- 
continuity of medical services? And, what 
is the most desirable age for initiating pe- 
riodic health examinations? 

I hope that the preceding proves useful 
to you in considering the scope of your 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sam SHAPIRO, 
Director, Division of Research and 
Statistics. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Baltimore, Må., November 30, 1965. 
Hon, Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WiLuIAMs: Needless to say 
I was delighted to receive your letter of No- 
vember 23, 1965, expressing interest in wider 
application of known techniques for compre- 
hensive screening for early evidence of cer- 
tain chronic diseases. It so happens that 
this is one of my chief personal interests, 
and Iam trying to step up action as rapidly 
as possible among our 24 local health de- 
partments in Maryland in establishing this 
capability. Indeed one of our best local 
health departments on the Eastern Shore 
near Delaware (Wicomico County-Salisbury) 
has just submitted such a special project 
proposal. 

Last year one of the major innovations in 
public health services in Maryland was a 
program for statewide mass cytologic screen- 
ing for cervical cancer in women. The en- 
closed June 1964 departmental bulletin de- 
scribes this program in some detail. Both 
the Governor and the legislature decided to 
back us on this effort, the ambitious goal of 
which is nothing less than writing an epitaph 
for cervical cancer. Other reprints are in- 
cluded to give you further details of the 
effectiveness of this approach as described 
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by one of the test’s developers, Dr. Hugh J. 
Davis, of Johns Hopkins Medical School. 

My reason for calling this particular screen- 
ing program to your attention is that the 
specific target population is women 30 to 45 
years of age. This well illustrates the im- 
portant principle that different chronic dis- 
eases and disabilities have different target 
populations with respect to the age, sex, and 
other characteristics of the population, It 
would be a mistake, I believe, for such legis- 
lation to prescribe specific age limit. For 
example, the lower limit of age 50 which is 
cited in your letter would rule out the most 
important screening program we are now 
conducting, namely the cytologic screening 
for cervical cancer in women which is de- 
scribed above. 

A number of chronic diseases and disabili- 
ties start very early in life so that effective 
preventive medical measures must be adapted 
accordingly. An excellent example of this is 
amblyopia exanopsia (blindness in one eye) 
which occurs when poor visual acuity in one 
eye or muscle imbalance in the preschool 
age child goes undetected. This is a condi- 
tion in which vision fusion never takes place 
during the crucial developmental years. The 
image from one eye is blurred by some dis- 
order such as poor visual acuity, astigmatism 
or muscle imbalance so that when the child 
tries to fuse this image with that of his good 
eye, he does not see well. He automatically 
and unconsciously suppresses the blurry 
image of his weak eye, and in so doing stops 
it from developing. The eventual result is 
blindness in one eye unless this condition is 
picked up by simple screening tests before 6 
or 7 years of age. Blindness in this case is 
therefore preventable. 

If the problem is not found, the child is in 
trouble. He will never have normal depth 
perception, for this requires two eyes. He 
may have difficulty in school. He will cer- 
tainly be limited in the kinds of jobs he 
can do as an adult. He will be a much less 
safe driver, and more exposed to all sorts 
of accidents. And should his good eye be 
damaged by disease, or by one of the 300,000 
eye accidents in this country each year, he 
may be left virtually blind. 

Here then is an excellent example of a 
screening test to prevent a chronic per- 
manent visual disorder which must be 
carried out at 3, 4, or 5 years of age. 

As you well know the country was startled 
to learn from the medical examinations by 
Army Air Corps doctors in World War II, 
that 1 out of 25 men were blind in one eye 
and usually didn’t know it. At this rate 
each year 100,000 American children are pass- 
ing the point at which they can be rescued— 
all for want of a simple, inexpensive and 
brief vision screening test. 

These two examples of screening tests are 
but a few of the many examples which I could 
give you to detect chronic and disabling 
diseases at a stage where their disabling effect 
can be prevented or greatly ameliorated. 
Diabetes can now be economically and readily 
detected by a screening blood sugar test. 
Glaucoma, a major cause of blindness, can 
be readily detected through tonometry, but 
few adults have ever recelved this simple 
test. Mammography is being utilized more 
and more to detect. early breast cancer. 

Gadgetry is only a very small part of this 
process. What is needed are programs of 
organized community action by professionals 
and trained technicians—in other words pub- 
lic health programs. Screening techniques 
should be incorporated into medical practice, 
so that screening examinations are followed 
by a thorough history and physical examina- 
tion by a physician, thus broadening his ca- 
pacity to detect early disease. 

Now that large expenditures are about 
to be made for chronic illness and dis- 
abilities in older citizens. (for, conditions 
which often could have been prevented or 
mitigated), your letter which strikes a note 
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for an early detection is most timely. De- 
tection of new cases of heart disease, cancer, 
hypertension and arteriosclerosis is an essen- 
tial complementary component to the re- 
gional medical complex bill just passed by the 
Congress. Screening examinations have par- 
ticular application to medically indigent pop- 
ulations in case finding. 

In Maryland, I look forward to the de- 
velopment of broad and comprehensive 
screening facilities—health protection centers 
to use your phrase—as a well established year 
round service in all of our 24 local health 
departments. This Department will fully 
support your efforts to achieve this. 

I would especially like to congratulate and 
commend you for this superb paragraph from 
your speech from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of September 24, 1965: 

“Only a major national commitment to 
apply the principles and techniques of pre- 
ventive medicine on a mass basis will stem 
the rising tide of an increasing burden of 
medical care in terms of manpower, facilities, 
and dollars. We have the technology capac- 
ity to do this.” 

Nothing could more fittingly describe the 
basic philosophy of public health. 

We appreciate you referring this question 
to us and hope that you will call us if you 
feel that we can be of further help. 

Sincerely yours, 
WILLIAM J. PEEPLES, M.D., 
Commissioner. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA, DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 
Lic HEALTH, 
Washington, D.C., November 30, 1965. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear SENATOR WILLTIANMS: This will reply 
to your letter of November 23 in connection 
with the need for a health maintenance pro- 


‘am. 

As I understand your proposal, it calls for 
the development of a disease detection pro- 
gram provided free of charge for all persons 
over the age of 50, with referral of those 
found to have health defects to their private 
physician or to public facilities in the case 
of those not able to afford private care. 

The development of this kind of chronic 
disease detection program has been a goal 
of many of us in the public health field for 
some time. I believe that every individual 
over 40 (rather than 50) should have access 
to facilities which enable them to receive 
screening tests for a variety of diseases such 
as you have cited in your summary. In the 
case of some of these diseases, such as di- 
abetes, testing at an earlier age even than 40 
is desirable. The point, of course, is that 
the earlier one finds a disease entity in an 
individual, the more likely is that individual 
to be able to receive effective treatment. It 
is clear, for example, that an individual who 
develops glaucoma and has some degree of 
blindness as a result can receive treatment 
aimed at retarding further development of 
blindness; this treatment, however, cannot 
turn back the events that have occurred. In 
other words, the degree of blindness already 
contracted by the patient will remain. This 
same basic principle is true of other disease 
entities. While we must admit that our cur- 
rent knowledge of some of these diseases 
makes efficient treatment difficult this should 
not preclude us from doing everything pos- 
sible to detect the disease at an early date 
and doing everything within our power to 
provide medical and ancillary services aimed 
at preventing the disease from marching on 
its irrevocable course to disability and even 
early death. Further than this, early detec- 
tion of disease may also serve to initiate steps 
aimed at rehabilitation. Again, the earlier 
this is undertaken, the better for the patient 
and for society. 
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While there is little question in my mind 
that the best place for these screening tests 
to be carried out is the office of the family 
physician, it seems unlikely that this pro- 
cedure will take place at least for a high 
percentage of our citizens. Therefore, the 
proposals you have outlined appear, in gen- 
eral, to make a great deal of sense. I would, 
of course, wish to reserve final judgment un- 
til I have an opportunity to review, in de- 
tail, the exact legislation you hope to in- 
troduce, and I would be most appreciative 
if I could receive said legislation and hope- 
fully have an opportunity of reacting to 
it. 

As an indication of my interest in this 
matter of disease detection, I am enclos- 
ing a recent article concerning a program 
that has been underway in the District of 
Columbia for the past 2½ years and that 
bears considerable similarity, I believe, to 
what you are proposing. You may be in- 
terested in the cost figures, the evaluation 
and the results of the operation thus far. 
It is, of course, currently an on-going opera- 
tion. Further than this, I have within the 
past few months initiated an even larger 
disease detection program at our Southwest 
Health Center, which is now operating a full- 
time program of this nature for all persons 
in the District of Columbia over the age of 
40. I recognize, of course, that many other 
communities in the country do not current- 
ly have this kind of program and, as I un- 
derstand it, your proposed legislation is de- 
signed to meet this need. 

I would point out what, I am sure, is 
quite obvious to you; namely, that the de- 
velopment of this program creates increas- 
ing demand for health manpower, not mere- 
ly to staff the units but, more important, 
to arrive at a final osis and provide ap- 
propriate treatment. It is this latter phase 
of the operation that can produce consid- 
erable problems. There is, of course, no use 
whatsoever in developing a disease detec- 
tion program unless it is subsequently fol- 
lowed, and at an early date, by expeditious 
handling of the patient with a view to pro- 
viding the necessary treatment and rehabili- 
tation. The obvious question then arises as 
to whether there exists in many communi- 
ties the health manpower readily available 
to meet this increased demand. This ques- 
tion is not easy to answer, but I am sure 
you will find that there are many in the 
health field who do not believe that an 
adequate supply of manpower currently 
exists for this purpose and that the num- 
ber that do exist might preferably devote 
their time to handling the acute medical 
problems that need immediate treatment. 

May I express my appreciation to you for 
allowing me to react to your proposals and 
to hope that I may have an opportunity 
of deliberating further in connection with 
this matter at some appropriate time dur- 
ing the course of the next session of Con- 
gress. 

Very sincerely, 

Murray Grant, M.D., D.P.H., 
Director of Public Health. 
STATE oF RHODE ISLAND AND PRO- 
VIDENCE PLANTATIONS, DEPART- 
MENT OF HEALTH, PROVIDENCE, 
RI. 
November 30, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
New Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I was pleased 
to learn of your interest in the possibility 
of establishing semiautomated centers for 
the early detection of certain specific chron- 
ic diseases in apparently well older people. 
Legislation such as you would propose would 
have my unqualified approval. 

As you well know, screening programs are 
a limited substitute for a complete physical 
examination given by a qualified, competent 
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physician interested in preventive medicine. 
Under ideal circumstances, such examina- 
tions would be desirable for all adults over 
the age of 40 years. Realistically, however, 
one must realize that this is not an obtain- 
able objective. Therefore, we must com- 
promise by applying screening tests to large 
numbers of people. 

The use of automated procedures in screen- 
ing programs is a new and exciting prospect 
in public health today. We, in Rhode 
Island, have been sufficiently interested in 
the program at Kaiser-Permanente to send 
two members of our staff to Oakland to see 
it in operation. 

No person who has studied the health 
needs of adults would seriously question the 
advantage of early recognition of chronic ill- 
ness. Only by early detection and energetic 
Management can we control conditions such 
as health disease, cancer, and stroke. 

I hope you will introduce your proposal, 
and I hope the American Congress will have 
the wisdom to see its merits. I hope, also, 
that if this proposal becomes a reality, the 
State of Rhode Island will have the privilege 
of being selected to operate one of the pro- 
posed centers. 

Sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH B. CANNON, M.D., M.P.H., 
Director of Health. 


City oF MILWAUKEE HEALTH 
DEPARTMENT, 
Milwaukee, Wis., December 2, 1965. 
Hon. Harrison A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have received two letters from 
you, both dated November 3, 1965, relating 
to a proposed Adult Health Protection Act 
of 1966. One letter was addressed to me as 
commissioner of health of the city of Mil- 
waukee, the other was routed to me from 
Marquette University School of Medicine 
where I serve as professor and chairman of 
the department of public health. 

I have reviewed the summary of your pro- 
posed Adult Health Protection Act of 1966 
and, speaking generally, I am enthusiastic 
about the intent and scope of the proposed 
legislation. 

The Milwaukee Health Department already 
possesses an appreciable quantity of auto- 
mated equipment needed to carry out a 
broadly. based multiphasic screening ex- 
amination program in this community. Cur- 
rently, the -principal impediment to launch- 
ing a full-scale program is the lack of 
financial support to employ the necessary 
personnel. I am engaged in pursuant of 
some limited financial assistance from the 
Public Health Service for this purpose. 

I certainly feel a broadly based multiphasic 
screening test program should be available 
to any person age 50 or over who desires to 
participate. To limit the program to per- 
sons 65 years of age and over would seriously 
impair one of the primary purposes of the 
program; namely, the early diagnosis of dis- 
ease. Early diagnosis is an essential step to 
the institution of early treatment. 

The only significant criticism I have of the 
proposed Adult Health Protection Act of 
1966, as summarized in the enclosure trans- 
mitted with your letter, relates to establish- 
ment of five health protection centers, to be 
followed at a later date by establishment of 
health protection units linked to centers 
by data transmission lines. I believe that 
one or two health protection centers, to carry 
out the functions delineated in the third 
paragraph of the second page of your sum- 
mary, would be in order. The most meaning- 
ful benefits of the program will ensue 
through rapid development of many health 
protection units in many communities. 

I feel that there is no need for the health 
protection units to be linked by data trans- 
mission lines to the centers, where inter- 
pretation of some tests, such as electro- 
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cardiographic tracings, could be performed by 
centralized electronic equipment. Small, 
highly sophisticated electronic interpreters 
will soon be available at a cost so low as to 
justify their placement in the individual 
health protection units. For example, an 
American corporation will go into production, 
on or about May 1, 1966, for manufacture of 
digital-analog computers which will auto- 
matically record and interpret electrocardio- 
graphic data. The cost of such a unit will be 
approximately $4,200. When one considers 
the cost of an electrocardiograph, which the 
health protection unit would require, and 
linkage of units to centers by data transmis- 
sion lines, I am sure it would be more eco- 
nomical to have the .interpretations per- 
formed electronically right on the testing 
premises. In addition to saving in cost, there 
are other advantages, which I will not at- 
tempt to enumerate here. 
Very truly yours, 
E. R. KRUMBIEGEL, M.D., 
Commissioner of Health. 
NEW JERSEY OPTOMETRIC ASSOCIATION, 
Trenton, NJ., December 10, 1965. 
Senator Harrison A, WILLIAMS, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Pere: I am taking the liberty of 
sending you a copy of the resolution which 
was passed by the New Jersey Optometric 
Association at their annual meeting, Sun- 
day, December 5, 1965. 

Secondly, I am enclosing a news release 
that was sent from our public information 
office regarding our resolution. This was sent 
to all the dailies and weeklies in the State. 

Pete, I think it is of great significance and 
I hope of interest to you that the preventi- 
care resolution was passed unanimously by 
those in attendance at our annual meeting. 

The New Jersey Optometric Association is 
completely in agreement with your concept 
of the need for a health maintenance pro- 
gram for adult Americans. You can rest 
assured that when your bill is filed, this or- 
ganization will be 100 percent behind it. 

Hoping this letter finds you in the best 
of health, I remain, with kindest personal 
regards, 

Very truly yours, 
L. Moss, O.D. 


BAYLOR UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE, 
Houston, Tex., December 4, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Ir,, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you 
for your letter of November 23, 1965, along 
with a summary of legislation now being 
drafted to establish health protection 
centers. 

The concept underlying your proposal has 
obvious merit. Indeed, consideration was 
given to this subject by the President’s Com- 
mission on Heart Disease, Cancer, and Stroke, 
and I would hope that further consideration 
would be given in the implementation of the 
centers program as authorized by, recent 
legislation. 

Accordingly, I would support an intensive 
study of this proposal toward development 
of this concept as a practical means of ad- 
vancing our health programs. 

With kind regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
MICHAEL E. DeBaxey, M.D. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS, 
MEDICAL BRANCH, 

Galveston, Tex., December 14, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr. 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: I have read with 
a great deal of interest your letter of Novem- 
ber 23, and the copy of your address of Sep- 
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tember 24, 1965, relating to the need for a 
health maintenance program for Americans, 

The purpose of this letter is to express to 
you what I feel to be the very great impor- 
tance of programs designed primarily for the 
earliest possible detection of any disease 
process. Since the head of our research com- 
puter center here at the medical branch is 
also a member of our departmental staff, you 
can understand that we feel that a program 
such as you visualize will definitely entail 
the development of automated or semiauto- 
mated centers. 

Whereas I can understand why you would 
wish to give priority to those individuals 50 
years of age and over, I should also like to 
emphasize the importance of providing such 
services to all age groups. Just as a single 
example, if cancer of the uterine cervix is to 
be reduced as a major public health problem, 
early diagnosis must be aimed at those 
women in their early twenties. There are 
many other examples, most of which I am 
sure you are well aware. I merely want to 
point out that in my opinion, there should be 
no age restriction relative to the eligibility 
of medical care of this sort. 

You are to be congratulated for your active 
interest in and support of this particular type 
of health maintenance program. I hope you 
will be able to keep us informed of further 
developments on the proposed legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Don W. MICKES, 
Professor and Acting Chairman, Depart- 
ment of Preventive Medicine and Pub- 
lic Health. 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
ScHOOL OF MEDICINE, 
New Haven, Conn., December 7, 1965. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Senator WILLIAMS: Thank you 
for your letter of November 3 and for the 
copy of your important speech to the Senate. 

To a very substantial degree your remarks 
reflect our views. We would be inclined, 
however, to go a little farther than you. 
For instance, although we agree that medi- 
care is a vital step and that the heart, stroke, 
and cancer program is of great importance 
both of these are essentially therapeutic pro- 
grams and are not oriented to the prevention 
of the chronic diseases of aging which are so 
important today. We believe that the pre- 
ventive approach to these diseases is the 
only one which will produce long-lasting re- 
sults. When once these diseases have started, 
therapy can at best ameliorate but can rarely 
cure. Very early detection is vitally impor- 
tant. 

Our other point of disagreement reflects 
what you yourself have said in the second 
paragraph of your letter—that further study 
has led you to believe that age 60 or even 50 
might be a realistic age limit in a program 
designed to detect indications of disease. For 
many diseases, 50 is far too late. I would 
place the optimum age for the initiation of 
this program at about 35. If, for instance, 
abnormal levels of lipids are detected at this 
age it is probable that the eventual develop- 
ment of coronary heart disease can be made 
much less likely by initiating the appropriate 
diet. If on the other hand the abnormality 
is not detected until the age of 50 or 60, it ts 
too late. I would point out that one of the 
most serious trends in this country today is 
the increasing frequency of cardiovascular 
disease in the forties and early fifties. 
The initiation of this program at the earlier 
age is perhaps even more important in the 
prevention of cancer, especially of the uterine 
cervix. These techniques are highly effec- 
tive and can, for all intents and purposes, 
eliminate death from this condtion. How- 
ever, the cellular changes which preface the 
development of overt cancer can commonly 
be detected in the 30-year age group. 
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In spite of these criticisms, which are after 
all matters of detail, I would like to offer my 
sincere congratulations on your immensely 
important proposals and I would much ap- 
preciate further information on the pro- 
posed legislation as it is developed. 

Sincerely yours, 
ANTHONY M. M, PAYNE, M.D., F.R.C.P., 
Chairman. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CARO- 
LINA SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Chapel Hill, N.C., December 6, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Your recent letter to Dr. W. Fred 
Mayes, dean of the University of North Caro- 
lina School of Public Health, has been called 
to my attention with the suggestion that it 
would be appropriate to communicate to you 
any views regarding the proposed legislation 
dealing with adult health protection. 

I am most impressed with the insight into 
the natural history of most chronic diseases 
which is suggested by your proposal, inas- 
much as the only possibility for significantly 
altering the impact of the chronic diseases 
on our population lies in early detection, 
diagnosis, and treatment as indicated. 

You are aware, I am sure, that much of 
the health progress of this century has been 
achieved through the application of public 
health procedures which either prevent dis- 
ease from developing, or prevent its develop- 
ment to a more advanced stage when treat- 
ment is noneffective or less effective. 

There are none who would wish any less 
emphasis on treatment, but I would hope 
that our enthusiasm for heart, cancer, and 
stroke centers and related programs could 
be extended to include appropriate atten- 
tion to the application of existing screening 
procedures on a broad basis. One would 
further hope that research for the develop- 
ment of new screening techniques and for 
the most effective methods of organizing such 
programs will not be neglected. 

Much of my conviction regarding these 
points stems from my interest in the field 
of chronic disease control. This has led 
to an opportunity to survey various patient 
populations receiving care for long-term dis- 
orders. The study of nursing home patients 
in North Carolina (see enclosed reprint) re- 
vealed that the application of appropriate 
preventive techniques at earlier periods 
might have materially delayed the onset of 
some of the complications demonstrated by 
these patients. 

That we continue to record deaths from 
cancer of the cervix in females, that blind- 
ness due to glaucoma continues to be diag- 
nosed, that we constantly need to remind 
ourselves concerning the unknown diabetics 
in the population—all of these serve as justi- 
fications for the program which you have 
envisioned. 

I will be interested in hearing how the 
proposed legislation is received in Congress. 
Thank you for the opportunity to express 
my feeling. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES M. CAMERON, Jr., M.D., M.P. H., 

Professor, Public Health Administration. 

THE JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF HYGIENE AND PUBLIC 
HEALTH, 

Baltimore, Md., December 14, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak SENATOR WILLIAMS: I wish to add my 
strong support for your proposal Adult 
Health Protection Act of 1966. The proposed 
health protection centers would represent a 
most important contribution of the enor- 
mous problems we face in delivering medical 
care to individuals and communities effi- 
ciently and effectively. 
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The emphasis in this country on the cate- 
gorical, disease oriented, approach both to 
medical research and to medical treatment, 
and the emphasis on professional specializa- 
tion have been associated with enormous 
advances in our fundamental understanding 
of disease processes. In the long haul ad- 
vances in the health of the people, both 
through prevention and through medical 
cure, will come from such work. In the short 
haul, however, this approach militates 
against the provision of optimum medical 
care and the prompt delivery of what knowl- 
edge we now have. In the short haul it is 
medical care which interests society and it 
is early diagnosis which provides the great- 
est opportunity for favorably influencing the 
health of those now alive. 

I have visited Dr, Morris Collen’s “multi- 
phasic health checkup program” in Oakland 
and believe in many respects it represents 
an important component in the medicine of 
the future. His critical approach to the 
study of the sensitivity, specificity, yield 
and costs of the various tests employed are 
most important aspects of the work at 
Kalser- Permanente. 

I support your approach to the initial 
establishment of five centers in appropriate 
universities. There is still much work to 
be done on the development of health pro- 
tection centers before they could be effi- 
ciently utilized on a large scale by smaller 
institutions. Nevertheless their full impact 
can only be realized when such facilities are 
made available in local community institu- 
tions. For this reason the phasing of your 
proposed program seems appropriate. 

I hope you will keep me informed about 
the development of the proposed legislation, 
If there is anything I can do to add my sup- 
port, please let me know. 

: Yours sincerely, 

Kerr L. WRTTE, M.D., 
Professor and Director. 


STATE OP WEST VIRGINIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Charleston; W. Va., December 16, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A, WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: I appreciate re- 
ceiving your letter of November 23, enclos- 
ing a copy of your speech in the Senate re- 
garding a health maintenance program for 
adult Americans. 

I thoroughly agree with the concept of 
objectives. I have worked in the field of 
preventive medicine and public health for 
the last 19 years, during which time I have 
observed, personally, the effects you have 
brought out in your speech. 

-I would appreciate a copy of your pro- 


posed bill when it is drafted. Please contact 


me if I can assist you in any way. 
Sincerely, 
N. H. Dyer, M.D., MPH., 
State Director of Health. 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Paterson, NJ., December 9, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you for 
your letter of November 23, and the accom- 
panying material on the proposed Adult 
Health Protection Act of 1966. The estab- 
lishment of such health protection centers, as 
are envisioned in this program, would be a 
major step in the direction of making health 
services and the best knowledge of American 
medicine available to the general public. 

The serious gap between medical advances 
and available health services is one which 
this great Nation can no longer afford. Al- 
though perhaps less dramatic than the sav- 
ing of lives by treating the sick and infirm, 
it would certainly make important strides 
in orienting the attitude of the American. 
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public and the medical profession to the 
value of periodic preventive services and the 
vast economy effected in this manner. The 
individual and cumulative health of the Na- 
tion would be immeasurably improved. 

May I commend you for your foresight in 
the public health interest. With all good 
wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. ALLEN Yacer, M.D., MPH. 
Director, Department of Health, 
CoMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Harrisburg, Pa., December 6, 1965, 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Your proposal to 
foster the establishment of health protec- 
tion centers throughout the United States 
is as timely as it is important. 

In 1949, Dr. Leonard Scheele first estab- 
lished a Division of Chronic Disease in the 
Public Health Service and appointed me 
Chief. An intensive study of this compli- 
cated problem convinced me that one thing 
that was badly needed was a combined 
screening operation that would pull together 
those screening tests that were specific, quick 
to perform, and economical. The first paper 
published on multiple screening, I believe, 
was the one I prepared for Public Health 
Reports in 1949. 

A demonstration project was developed in 
a housing development (Planner House) in 
Indianapolis. I predicted that more than 
1,000 pathological conditions would be 
found in the first 1,000 apparently well adults 
screened, About 1,200 conditions were actu- 
ally found. Of these, one-third were serious 
conditions—nephritis, heart disease, hyper- 
tension, diabetes, tuberculosis, syphilis, 
arthritis, glaucoma, etc. About two-thirds 
were vision and hearing defects, overweight 
and other less serious (but correctible) con- 
ditions. 

Shortly after that an interesting compara- 
tive study was promoted and financed by 
the division at the Boston dispensary. A 
group of 1,000 apparently well adults were 
subjected to three different types of exam- 
inations conducted by three different teams. 

The first examination consisted of a rou- 
tine physical examination then in vogue— 
auscultation, percussion, inspection (cost 
about $10). 

The second examination was an abbre- 
viated physical examination—shorter in time 
and less detailed (cost about $5). 

-The third examination was a screening 
examination conducted largely by techni- 
cians—multiple screening (cost about $1). 

An evaluation of the effectiveness of these 
three types of examination showed that more 
pathological conditions were found by mul- 
tiple screening examinations than by either 
of the orthodox physical examinations. 

Our ex ents in multiple screening were 
then extended to cover population groups in 
large cities. One of these was Richmond, 
Va. Here a multiple screening unit was 
established in a large department store and 
mobile units were set up on street corners 
and in factories. 

The American Medical Association estab- 
lished the Health Information Foundation 
which financed a study of the Richmond, 
Va., multiple screening project—convinced 
doctors and lay people would be opposed 
to it. f, 

Actually, a large number of physicians— 
over half if I remember correctly—felt it was 
a good thing. Most of the people screened 
favored it. Many said they would be happy 
to pay $10 to $20 a year more taxes if they 
could be screened each year. The exact 
statistics were contained in a one volume 
report published in the early 1950’s by the 
Health Information Foundation. 

As an experiment, Dr. McGough, health 
officer of Alexandria, Va., persuaded the city 
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medical society to approve a multiple screen- 
ing week in November 1951. Later he tried 
to abandon it because of the time drain on 
the staff. However, the public and the medi- 
cal society insisted that it be continued. 
It was still a feature of the Alexandria city 
health program as recently as 2 years ago. 

Traditionally, in the training of physicians 
little emphasis has been placed on preven- 
tion. Until recently few medical schools 
paid more than lipservice to it. Embryo 
physicians were largely taught by surgeons, 
internists, neurologists, and other clinical 
specialists. They saw an acutely ill patient 
operated on and recover. This was dramatic. 
The clinician became the hero—his footsteps 
to be followed. 

Hence, it is understandable that busy 
clinicians in your town and mine, too busy 
often to attend medical society meetings, 
seldom develop an appreciation of the value 
of prevention. They never really see the 
social and economic value of preventing pre- 
mature or unnecessary disabling complica- 
tions of disease. They are firemen skilled 
in their trade of putting out fires but giving 
little thought to the far greater economy of 
preventing them. 

Therefore, the development of the health 
protection centers that you propose in local 
hospitals will do more to teach physicians 
the value of prevention than anything else 
that could be done. 

In addition, the additive experience of 
person after person finding out that they 
had sugar diabetes or high blood pressure 
before they ever knew it would be highly 
motivational to others in the community. 
Personal experience, 1 testimony is 
the most potent type of motivational educa- 
tion. 

And the administration of these health 
protection clinics, hopefully, would involve 
the local health department, the local hos- 
pital, and local physicians in a tangible co- 
operative venture that could draw preven- 
tive and curative medicine much closer to- 
gether, something that can’t be done by 
speeches. 

For generations emphasis was placed on 
clinical medicine. Following World War II 
several fortuitous scientific and political fac- 
tors converged to bring about an amazing 
expansion in basic research. Through both 
these eras prevention, application, and pub- 
lic health stood by watching, support lack- 
ing, 


In typically American fashion the pendu- 
lum had to swing far to one side before 
swinging back. Now the shelves are brim- 
ming with unused medical ciscoveries and 
techniques. And enlightened congressional 
leaders like yourself are evidencing more 
awareness of this fact than the medical 
profession itself. 

Perhaps then, with this type of support, 
health protection centers can be developed, 
effective local health departments can be 
financed, and the dividends from the billions 
of dollars expended on basic research can 
finally be used for the full benefit of people. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. L. CHAPMAN, M.D., 
Assistant Surgeon General (Retired), 
U.S. Public Health Service. 


STATE or NEW JERSEY, 
DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Trenton, N.J., December 6, 1965. 
Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Your opasni to 
establish health protection centers is bold 
and stimulating. Your presentation to the 
Senate was masterful. 

The logic of periodic examinations is clear. 
=e strange that the mechanism is used so 

tle. 

I have been interested in “multiphasic 
screening” for a long while, but have had 
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very limited success. My enthusiasm has 
waned, but could readily be revived. 

The Kaiser Foundation pilot program 
should provide new understanding with 
respect to yields, acceptance and use by 
people and costs per remediable defect found. 
I have not seen papers coming out of the 
Kaiser project. I notice that in Dr. Collen’s 
letter, which you quoted, he said that con- 
clusive statistical data were not then avail- 
able. 

We do fairly well in diabetes detection in 
New Jersey, but are having a hard time on 
cervical cancer testing. The latter is ex- 
pensive as it is now done. Additional Fed- 
eral dollars are about to be put into cervical 
cytology and several New Jersey hospitals 
are applying for grants. 

There certainly should be more large, care- 
fully operated and evaluated programs such 
as you proposed. 

Sincerely, 
Roscoe P. KANDLE, M.D., 
State Commissioner of Health. 


HEALTH INSURANCE PLAN OF 
GREATER NEw YORK, 
New York, N.Y., December 9, 1965. 
Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: We are interested 
in your proposed legislation to establish 
health protection centers. 

As a nonprofit organization with 31 medi- 
cal groups providing comprehensive medical 
care to more than 700,000 men, women, and 
children in the Greater New York area, we 
are continually seeking better and more ef- 
ficient ways of providing medical care. We 
are eagerly awaiting the findings of the 
large-scale mass screening experiment by the 
Permanente medical groups in Oakland and 
San Francisco. 

We are currently establishing a centralized 
clinical laboratory where chemical, bacteri- 
ological, cytological, and tissue specimens 
may be brought from all of our 31 medical 
groups and where automated equipment will 
be used and highly skilled personnel will be 
employed. Such a laboratory, working in 
connection with health protection centers 
such as you propose, would be ideal. 

We are also under contract with the Na- 
tional Cancer Institute studying mammog- 
raphy as a possible method of early detec- 
tion of breast cancer and through which it 
is hoped that the mortality rate from this 
disease will be decreased. Thirty thousand 
of our subscribers are in the study group 
and 30,000 are in a control group. 

For several years we have worked on 
various methods of early detection of glau- 
coma and have trained nurses and tech- 
nicians in the performance of this delicate 
test. 

We all have much more to learn about 
early detection of diseases and how to apply 
the many new advances being made in this 
feld. 

HIP has long supported progressive health 
legislation and your letter leads me to be- 
lieve that your proposal is one we would 
wish to support. We would like to work with 
the Public Health Service and the Depart- 
ment of Health of New York City in estab- 
lishing a model health protection center 
in New York City. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES BRINDLE, 
President. 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA, DEPARTMENT 
OF PUBLIC HEALTH, 
Berkeley, Calif., January 13, 1966. 

Hon. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear SENATOR WILLIAMS: Thank you 
for your letter of November 23, 1965, con- 
cerning a proposed health maintenance pro- 
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gram for adults. We would appreciate any 
information you can supply about the bill 
presently being drafted to establish centers 
for disease detection. 

Multiphasic screening for early detection 
of disease has received a considerable amount 
of attention in California for many years. 
Our first report of such a program was pub- 
lished in 1949. The accumulated literature 
has now become very extensive. 

The Commission on Chronic Illness in 1957 
described screening as “the application of 
screening tests rapidly and economically to 
large population groups, to identify persons 
who probably have abnormalities so that 
they can be referred for diagnosis and, if in- 
dicated, for medical care.“ : Screening is 
not a substitute for comprehensive medical 
examinations. Rather, its immediate objec- 
tive is to identify persons who, though un- 
aware of a health problem, are likely to be 
benefited by prompt medical evaluation and 
care. There is a real need for careful evalu- 
ation of the possible contribution of multi- 
phasic screening to health. Several years 
ago we encouraged Dr. Morris F. Collen, di- 
rector, medical methods research, the Per- 
manente Medical Group, Oakland, Calif., to 
undertake such a study. 

With financial support from Public Health 
Service grants, Dr. Collen and his staff 
started this important research in 1962. The 
principal objective is “to evaluate multi- 
phasic screening as to its effectiveness in the 
prevention of illness, and in the reduction of 
morbidity and morality.” Several members 
of the California State Department of Public 
Health serve this endeavor in an advisory 
capacity and regard it as one of the most 
important current studies in the entire field 
of chronic diseases. 

The present results of Dr. Collen’s research 
leads us to believe that 5 to 10 more projects 
of the same magnitude should be undertaken 
promptly. Your proposed bill would permit 
this development. Then we would be better 
equipped to judge whether multiphasic 
screening programs merit vastly increased 
support. Convincing evidence of the value 
of several screening tests already exists and 
these should be widely utilized in screening 
programs; for others the evidence is either 
tenuous or nonexistent and they should be 
further studied. 

Our experience in promotion and develop- 
ment of screening programs indicates the 
importance of adapting each endeavor to the 
special interests, needs and capabilities of 
the community being served. Efforts to in- 
troduce comprehensive sophisticated pro- 
grams will succeed in some areas but not in 
others. In the latter case it is far better to 
begin on a modest scale that is acceptable 
and feasible. Both situations require exten- 
sive planning and preparation. Participa- 
tion of local physicians, paramedical person- 
nel and related official and voluntary health 
agencies is essential. 

You raised the question of a minimum age 
of eligibility for multiphasic screening. We 
feel that there should be no arbitrary age 
limitation. Though in general the yield of 
newly detected disease is higher among 
older persons, it is not always so. For ex- 
ample, amblyopia ex anopsia (lazy eye“) is 
a disease of early childhood. The best op- 
portunity for correction of this significant 
cause of blindness arises when it is detected 
and treated before the patient is 5 years old. 
The most efficient screening programs direct 
their attention primarily to segments of the 


1 Canelo, C. K., Bissell, D. M., Abrams, H. 
and Breslow, L.: A multiphasic screening 
survey in San Jose, Calif. Med. 71:409-413 
(Dec.) 1949. 

Commission on Chronic Illness: Chronic 
Illness in the United States, Vol. I, Preven- 
tion of Chronic Illness, Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press for the Common- 
wealth Fund, 1957. p. 47. 
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population with high prevalence of the con- 
dition to be detected. Age is an important 
but by no means the only factor used to 
identify such populations, 

We hope these comments will be helpful. 
Please do not hesitate to call on us if we can 
be of further assistance, 

Very sincerely yours, 
LESTER BRESLOW, M.D., 
Director of Public Health. 


[From the Medical Tribune, Jan. 8, 1966] 
HYPERTENSION: NEGLECT IN PREVENTION AND 
‘TREATMENT 


Although it is widely held that medical 
science now has the means of lowering the 
blood pressure of most hypertensive individ- 
uals, it is questionable whether physicians 
are successfully using available techniques 
for a significant part of the patient popula- 
tion. 

In connection with a review of recent epi- 
demiologic studies of hypertension, Drs, 
Oglesby Paul, professor of medicine at North- 
western University Medical School, and 
Adrian M. Ostfeld, professor of preventive 
medicine at the University of Illinois College 
of Medicine, observed that in their own ex- 
perience “all too often inadequate and only 
short-term medication has been prescribed 
without adequate followup.” 

Field studies in Michigan, Illinois, Georgia, 
and Massachusetts indicate that in the 
United States the prevalence of high blood 
pressure runs to several million at the pres- 
ent time. But while the death rate from 
hypertensive diseases appears to be declin- 
ing, the role of the medical profession in 
bringing this about is uncertain, according 
to the review. 

One serious aspect of the problem, Dr. Paul 
told Medical Tribune, is that busy physicians 
still tend to concern themselves with acute 
illness rather than with long-term preven- 
tive measures in noninfectious chronic dis- 
ease, 

“Prevention is becoming part of everyday 
Medicine,” said Dr. Paul, a former president 
of the American Heart Association, “but not 
in the field of hypertension, where it is rela- 
tively neglected. Physicians apparently have 
not thought too much about the effect of 
hypertension from the point of view of long- 
term application of available therapy.” 

He cited a study in Baldwin County, Ga., 
where only 30 percent of the known hyper- 
tensives were found to be under treatment 
and where the blood pressure of no more 
than 14 percent was considered to be ade- 
quately controlled. His own unpublished 
data along the same lines led him to suspect 
that the Baldwin County situation “might 
be true all over,” Dr. Paul said. Improve- 
Ment may be looked for, he added, only when 
asymptomatic patients and their physicians 
become sufficiently concerned about future 
trouble to interest themselves in continued 
followthrough treatment. 

In their review, Drs. Paul and Ostfeld con- 
ceded that data on differing methods of man- 
aging hypertension are limited by varying 
diagnostic criteria and lack of true controls, 
They said that better statistics than are now 
in hand are difficult to get and may, in fact, 
never be obtained because of reluctance to 
interrupt treatment of severely hypertensive 
individuals. However, they pointed to a re- 
port by Dr. A. W. D. Leishman, of the Royal 
Infirmary, Sheffield, England, that over a 5- 
year period management of patients with 
ganglion-blocking agents or guanethidine cut 
the probability of death to from one-third 
to one-sixth that of comparable patients who 
received no hypotensive drugs. Comparison 
was made only between patients originally 
presenting with diastolic pressure of 120 mm. 
Hg or higher. 

Findings of epidemiologic investigations 
generally accepted, said Drs, Paul and Ost- 
feld, include the increased frequency of hy- 
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pertension in the Negro, with mortality from 
hypertensive diseases among nonwhites in 
all parts of the United States running more 
than double the rate of whites, Other 
studies show a concentration of higher pres- 
sures among the obese, the middle aged, and 
the elderly. Still others reveal the impor- 
tance of genetic influences in hypertension, 
although the degree of importance remains 
a subject of lively controversy. 

The Framingham study, the review noted, 
has demonstrated that from age 30 to past 
60 increasing morbidity and mortality from 
cardiovascular disease appears to be asso- 
cited with rising levels of blood pressure, 
systolic or diastolic. Other apparent factors 
in the prevalence of high blood pressure, they 
also concluded, are rapid cultural change 
and social conflict. On the other hand, there 
is less agreement in studies on the part 
played by renal infection, dietary salt, or the 
hardness or softness of drinking water. 

It was pointed out that while cigarette 
smoking does not appear to be a cause of 
hypertension, it would be wise for hyperten- 
sive patients to avoid the practice. “Ciga- 
rette smoking by persons with high blood 
pressure appreciably increases the risk of 
coronary heart disease,” the report said, “and 
our data demonstrate this additional risk in 
striking fashion.” 


[From PHS World, February 1966] 
AUTOMATED PHYSICAL 


Computers have joined the ranks of para- 
medical personnel, Thanks to these auto- 
mated aides, a rapid, thorough, accurate, and 
inexpensive health examination may soon be 
available to everyone. Developed by the 
Kaiser Foundation Research Institute of 
Oakland, Calif., with PHS support, the 
“multiphasic health checkup” features an 
electronic laboratory capable of completing 
in 2 hours test procedures that would re- 
quire 2 days by conventional methods. 

The automated checkup is being used by 
the Permanente Medical Group, an associa- 
tion of close to 1,000 physicians that offers 
comprehensive medical care to bay area 
subscribers to the Kaiser Foundation Health 
Plan. 

Medical and health authorities hold that 
much of the disability now afflicting some 74 
million Americans might have been pre- 
vented if they had had periodic checkups. 
But such examinations are tedious and ex- 
pensive, and most people—lulled by their 
feeling of relative well-being—figure that 
what they don’t know won't hurt them. 
Moreover, the average physician’s waiting 
room is so erowded with sick patients that 
he has little time for those who are sup- 
posedly well. 

The Permanente approach promises to 
solve this impassé through automation and 
electronic data processing. A comprehensive 
prediagnostic workup, featuring the results 
of more than 30 tests and procedures, is 
available to the examining physician minutes 
after its completion. He is thus able to con- 
fine his efforts to specialty examinations 
which require his professional skill. 

The first phase of the examination, which 
is now being given some 40,000 Permanente 
subscribers annually, consists of a self- 
administered family and personal medical 
history of 600 questions. The answers yield 
information on health habits and apparently 
minor abnormalities, often provide clues to 
the development of “silent disease.” 

About 200 of the questions, requiring only 
true-false responses, are printed on individ- 
ual prepunched IBM cards. The patients 
drops each of these cards into one of two 
boxes marked “true” or “false.” Answers to 
the remaining 400 questions are keypunched 
for data processing. 

Phase 2 consists of an elaborate battery 
of automated tests (14 blood chemistries, 
X-rays, hearing and vision, urine analysis, 
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electrocardiogram, tonometry, etc.). Results 
are processed immediately and collated with 
phase 1 data, creating a prediagnostic in- 
formation package for the internist. 

Phase 3 consists of a series of examina- 
tions performed or evaluated by physician 
specialists: proctosigmoidoscopy, mammog- 
raphy, retinal photography, cervical cytology. 

The checkup concludes with the printout 
of a provisional diagnosis by a computer pre- 
viously programed by the examining in- 
ternists. 

Continual correlation of symptoms with 
diagnoses insures continued growth in the 
program’s diagnostic capabilities. Dr. Morris 
F. Collen, director of Permanente’s medical 
methods research, makes this prediction of 
the program’s potential: “Diagnosis is de- 
fined as the identification of a specific dis- 
ease * * * as screening becomes more com- 
prehensive, precise, and quantitative, disease 
detection approximates disease diagnosis and 
automated multiple screening approaches au- 
tomated diagnosis.” 

The costs of this comprehensive 2-hour 
examination are an estimated $25 per patient. 
Dr. Collen suggests that these costs could be 
duplicated by any group examining 1,000 or 
more patients monthly. 

An unusual feature of the checkup is its 
emphasis on the individual—the chemical 
levels of body fluids and physiological re- 
sponses to disease and stress differ from pa- 
tient to patient. The determination of indi- 
vidual test norms permits more definitive 
diagnosis of borderline cases, 

For example, a simple pressure test deter- 
mines the patient’s reaction to pain and al- 
lows the physician to assay the value of a 
subjective statement such as “I have a slight 
chest pain.” This pain-action index may 
later be coupled with a personality test to 
predict the probable frequency and duration 
of hospitalization. 

How do patients like this cool, mechanized 
medicine? They like it. They find that the 
technicians, nurses, and medical pacana 
manning the test stations have, thanks to 
automation, the time to explain the tests 
and their purpose. 

The far-reaching implications of auto- 
mated disease detection are reflected in a 
bill scheduled for presentation to the Senate 
by Senator Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Democrat, 
of New Jersey. Called ‘the Adult Health 
Protection Act of 1966, the measure proposes 
Federal grants for the establishment and 
operation of health protection centers. The 
centers would offer a series of basic diagnostic 


tests to people 50 or above on a voluntary 


basis, with center personnel using automated 
or semiautomated equipment. 


[From Business Week] 


_ DIAGNOSIS BY COMPUTER SPEEDS HEART 
ÜHECKUP 


(A new electronics system for analyzing 
electrocardiograms in minutes uses a central 
Information bank that will someday Heke 
pape anywhere to spot heart attacks in 
time. 

Doctors have one device that’s a two-edged 
sword in the fight against heart attacks. The 
electrocardiogram helps them (1) spot and 
correct conditions that are likely to lead 
to an attack, and (2) diagnose the damage 
done after a heart attack strikes. But an- 
alyzing an electrocardiogram most often 
turns out to be a long—and costly—business, 
at a time when speed is vital. 

Now a system for analyzing electrocardio- 
grams by computer is in operation, and 
promises to save countless lives. Further, 
the day is fast approaching when a complete 
heart disease profile of the Nation will be 
computer-recorded, and available for re- 
search, clinical analysis, and consultation by 
any doctor. 

The new computer system was demon- 
strated last week in New York at a meeting 
of the State County Officers Association. The 
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demonstration was conducted by Control 
Data Corps., of Minneapolis, the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and the New York State 
Health Department. During it, about 750 
men and women attending the meeting had 
their EGG’s taken and analyzed by Control 
Data’s 160-A system. 


TAKING THE TEST 


In an atmosphere similar to that of a 
hospital clinic, the officials stretched out on 
beds while technicians fastened electrodes to 
their arms, wrists, and chests. The elec- 
trodes led to a standard ECG machine, with 
tape recorder attached, that was developed 
by Computer Instruments Corp., of Hemp- 
stead, N.Y. From the recorder, a dataphone 
transmitted the information by long dis- 
tance telephone line to a tape receiver and 
computer at George Washington University. 

In Washington, the computer took 20 
seconds to compare the incoming ECG with 
thousands of similar cases stored in its mem- 
ory. In 3 minutes and 4 seconds, the heart’s 
ability to transmit electrically, discharge, re- 
charge, and drive itself had been determined 
and printed electronically in New York. The 
computer also sent back the average number 
of heart beats per minute, and gave a brief 
written analysis of the data. 


LOWERING COSTS 


The applications of a system like this are 
vast. Approximately 35 million electro- 
cardiograms are taken in the United States 
each year. They cost the patient $10 to $15 
each. With electronic analysis, the patient 
pays only $1.50 to $2. This is because analysis 
is the most costly part of an ECG. 

What lower cost means is that someday 
everyone in the United States will be able 
to afford an ECG on a routine basis. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Cesar A Caceres, chief of the 
instrumentation field station of the PHS, if 
such system could be used regionally—to 
serve the whole Northeast, for example— 
individual ECG cost might drop to as low 
as 5 cents. 

CURRENT USE 


Caceres estimates the control data system 
and related equipment represents an invest- 
ment of $250,000 to $500,000. A modified 
system was introduced just 7 weeks ago at 
Hartford (Conn.) General Hospital. Caceres 
says: “Now we think it’s feasible for com- 
munity use. Now it’s a matter of people and 
money.” 

PHS officials see the system as particularly 
valuable for the doctor who isn't a heart 
Specialist. No matter how isolated he may 
be, says PHS, he can tap by phone a store 
of cardiovascular knowledge that has been 
compiled by hundreds of scientists over many 
years. 

THE FUTURE 

ECG analysis is only the first of a series 
of computer screening programs whose use 
the PHS plans to encourage. 

Coming up for computer analysis are spiro- 
grams, which record the chest sounds im- 
portant in diagnosing such problems, as 
bronchitis and emphysema; phonocardio- 
grams, which record heart sounds; electro- 
encephalograms, which record electrical im- 
pulses given off by the brain, and other tests. 

From the Christian Science Monitor, 
Jan. 3, 1966] 
MEDICAL REPACKAGING URGED 

(What kind of long-range thinking is 
shaping the Great Society? President John- 
son says that one of the most important 
aspects of the Great Society is the health of 
its people. The following interview with one 
of the President’s advisers in medicine and 
health reports the goals that are being de- 
veloped for his consideration in this field. 
This is one of a series of interviews with 
Presidential advisers on the Great Society 
program.) 
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(By Robert Cahn) 

New YORK.—A broadening view of the role 
of public health and medicine in its relation 
to American society is under discussion as 
part of the long-range planning of the John- 
son administration. 

As seen by one of the leading thinkers in 
this fleld, the present situation is like this: 

If it were possible to establish an ideal 
system, from the viewpoint of the medical 
profession, it would provide universal access 
for everyone to comprehensive medical serv- 
ice. Emphasis would be on preventive medi- 
cine and on a continuous effort to identify 
and treat disease at the earliest moment. 

The object would be the broadest possible: 
a useful and satisfied human being as well as 
a healthy body. 

However the medical system of today grew 
up on a less coordinated basis. So it is re- 
garded as more realistic to improve it in the 
direction of wider goals than to attempt, at 
present, to redesign and rebuild the system. 

ADVISER QUOTED 

These conclusions are those of Dr. George 
James, an adviser to President Johnson on 
health and medical programs. 

In his interview with this newspaper, Dr. 
James made clear he was not outlining offi- 
cial White House policy. 

He does speak, however, as an authority 
with 25 years’ experience in public health. 
He was a 1965 Bronfman Prize winner for 
work in public health. And he only recently 
resigned as commissioner of health for New 
York City to start a new medical school, 
which he will direct, at Mount Sinai Medical 
Center, New York. 

Dr. James says the highest priority need is 
for pilot projects to try out new ways of 
doing things, or bringing together the pieces 
of the fragmented medical care system. 

“The Federal Government could encourage 
and support such projects on a contract 
basis, as is done in Defense,” says Dr. James. 

“Instead of having the Federal Govern- 
ment taking only a judicial role of setting 
aside large sums of money and asking people 
to compete for them, or establishing large, 
uniform, set programs, why not have more 
money available for demonstration projects 
in comprehensive, high-quality medical care, 
sponsored, originated, or developed by the 
Federal Government? 

“We need to find new ways of delivering 
this comprehensive medical care. Then for 
the ones that prove effective, a steady im- 
provement in the quality of care of our large 
medicare-type programs can be effected. 

“The premium would be on constantly im- 
proving the quality of care, rather than 
uniformity.” 

Dr. James says it is of overall importance 
to get continuous treatment for as many peo- 
ple as possible in the formative stages of 
disease, the stages before it is ordinarily 
discovered. 

He admits he does not have a ready solu- 
tion for getting this done in a free society. 

“I don't think the way to get people to go 
to clinics is to scare the daylights out of 
them,” Dr. James says. 

Nor does he believe the answer is in com- 
pulsion or getting court orders so that every- 
one is required to have medical attention. 

“Somewhere along the line in trying to get 
high-quality, comprehensive health and 
medical service made available to all, we have 
to watch that this does not disturb other 
values in our democratic society.” 

OBSTACLE SEEN 

Dr. James sees the overemphasis on special- 
ization in the delivery of health services as 
a deterrent to reaching what he says should 
be the primary health goal of the Nation: 
universal access to high-quality comprehen- 
sive health and medical services. And this 
goal is related to the overall desire to reduce 
to as near zero as possible the useless periods 


in human life. 
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“We need to teach and practice medicine 
according to the way things are, not the way 
we would like them to exist,” Dr. James says. 
“The conditions that people have are not 
necessarily the things that medicine today is 
most interested in. Medicine is not as inter- 
ested in geriatrics [care for the elderly] or 
dealing with ambulatory cases, for instance, 
as it is in specialized acute diseases. 


FOUR STAGES LISTED 


“In lower Manhattan, there are three med- 
ical centers where an indigent person can 
get open-heart surgery,” he continued. “But 
until recently there was not a single place 
where the same indigent man could have his 
teeth fixed. This was because the medical 
practitioners were doing what they wanted, 
not what was needed. 

For the first part of the goal—“ universal 

Dr. James says the need includes 
better ways to make health and medical 
services available to everyone. 

This would mean repackaging health serv- 
ices. It might be opening a clinic in an 
apartment house in a poor area. It might be 
educating people to the needs they have for 
treatment. Or it might be something as 
simple as making it possible for people to 
get medical help without having to climb 
stairs or take a taxi. 

In defining the term “high-quality com- 
prehensive health and medical services,” 
Dr. James outlines the case for the philoso- 
phy that the natural history of disease goes 
through four stages, and should be attacked 
in all of these phases. 

Stage No. 1 is the environment or ge- 
netic patterns believed to be the causes of 
disease. Too little attention is given to this 
stage, he says. 

PREVENTION STRESSED 


“Anything that anybody can do to inter- 
rupt the history of disease in favor of the 
patient is preventive medicine, medical care, 
and public health,” Dr. James says. 

“For instance, the best surgeon in the 
finest operating room may save—if he is 
fortunate—1 out of 20 lung-cancer patients. 
But if we could keep children from starting 
smoking, we could save most of the 20 from 
that disease. 

“So maybe a seyenth-grade schoolteacher 
who could prevent the children in her class 
from ever starting smoking—if she could 
do that—would do more to control lung 
cancer than the greatest chest surgeon in 
the world.” 

Dr. James defines the second stage of dis- 
ease as preclinical—when it has started, but 
has not been discovered. The hope of the 
medical profession here is for having the 
patient come for care even when he believes 
he is well. And during the visit to a clinic 
or hospital, the patient could be given tests 
to disclose diseases that were starting. Also 
a continuous record of his physical condi- 
tion could be kept. 


IMPACT WEIGHED 


Dr. James asserts that when much of our 
major disease reaches stage 3—clinical treat- 
ment—probably it is too late. 

“Of the 20 leading causes of death, modern 
medical science has demonstrated its ability 
to make a major impact on the trend of only 
a few of them,” he says. “And among the 
leading causes of disability, medical science 
has, to my knowledge, made a major impact 
on none of them. 

“The great need here,” he maintains, “is 
to develop better techniques of treating dis- 
ease, finding out more about it, and putting 
to the fullest application everything we 
know.” 

Dr. James says that medical care should be 
continuous, rather than episodic as at pres- 
ent, and should also be patient centered and 
family centered. Ideally, he says, one doctor 
or one team should follow through with one 
person or a family. Even if the patient has 
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to go to a specialist other than the team, 
Dr. James urges, records should be kept in a 
central place with the team. 

Dr. James describes the fourth stage as the 
restoration of functions, allowing the indi- 
vidual to lead as normal a life as possible if a 
cure is not obtained, or if the individual is 
elderly. 

SOCIAL WORK USEFUL 

“This area has been studied less than any- 
thing else,” says Dr. James. “No medical cen- 
ter can be said to practice high-quality med- 
ical care if within its community any signifi- 
cant number of people are not receiving 
adequate care.” 

But more than treatment in a hospital or 
clinic is required, says Dr. James. 

“It is debatable whether the doctor is the 
best captain of the team for this stage. What 
we are after is restoration of the function. 
The social worker, for instance, might be 
more useful than the doctor in encouraging 
an elderly man to get out of his house and 
become useful again. 

“The goal of extending life expectancy 
from 70 to 75 years is really a short-term goal. 
There is more to life than adding 5 years.” 


[From the International Conference on 
Health and Health Education, Philadelphia, 
Pa., July 3, 1962] 

THE HOSPITAL—AN INSTRUMENT FOR 
HEALTH EDUCATION 
(By Morris Barrett, M.P.H., Director of Health 
Education, the Lankenau Hospital) 


Except for the hazards incident to the war, 
human life today is longer and healthier than 
ever before in the history of the world. Sci- 
ence has unraveled the mystery of one disease 
after another and the application of science 
-has led to disease control until we can almost 
proclaim that anyone may ħave good health 
if he will follow the established rules of 
hygiene. 

Certain chronic illnesses, accidents, mental 
problems, and social and economic conditions 
are as yet not within our control. But the 
health of most of us could be materially im- 
proved and our pleasure of living increased if 
‘we could only live a little more intelligently. 

The basic enemies that have plagued man 
throughout history; namely, ignorance, dis- 
ease, and poverty need no longer take their 
toll of lives and sickness with the greater 
application of health knowldege. 

But can people be induced to be intelligent 
concerning health? There is abundant evi- 
dence that they will blindly follow fads which 
promise health of body or mind and that 
they will pour fortunes into the laps of un- 
scrupulous charlatans who offer them pana- 
ceas for everything under the sun. But will 
they think? Have they the full strength of 
mind to look critically at their health prej- 
udices, hobbies, and fads? We rarely worry 
about the things we understand, and we 
seldom understand the things we usually 
worry about. 

In spite of the increases in the average 
length of life and the expectancy of life at 
birth, society has not learned to adjust and 
meet the problems created by the exploding 
population, especially the aged. Life in the 
later years may be spent in a futile effort to 
perpetuate and cling to youth or it may con- 
tain the richest, fullest, most productive 
years man has ever dreamed. We are on the 
threshold of conquering many of the chronic 
diseases of man, including our knowledge of 
the human cell itself. We are on the thresh- 
old of rocketing the biological limits of man 
to 100 years of age and more. An overall view 
of public health shows that never before have 
our new health frontiers expanded at a 
greater pace. 

But, however we look at the matter, the 
fact remains that new approaches and new 
tools must be developed to combat the 
health problems of tomorrow, undreamed of 
but a decade ago. With the advent of jet 
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transportation, and rapid communication, 
the horizon of medicine and public health is 
no longer limited to the local or even na- 
tional level. Today it extends out to the 
international scene and perhaps, not too 
many years from now, we may be reaching 
interplanetary communities. 

Lankenau Hospital has long believed that 
a modern community hospital, beyond its 
primary purpose of providing treatment, has 
the responsibility to serve as a dynamic cen- 
ter of information on the utilization of 
medical science for maintaining positive 
health—for staying well and keeping out of 
the hospital. 

In order for a hospital to be more than a 
repair center, it must develop an entirely 
new concept and function in its service to 
the community. Hospitals today should 
engage qualified public health educators to 
widen and improve the scope of their pro- 
gram. This will require a complete reori- 
entation and education of board members, 
administrators, doctors and nurses, and 
other hospital personnel, 

A hospital with a firsthand knowledge of 
the facilities and services which contribute 
to health education in its community will 
undoubtedly provide a more effective service 
for its patients and their families. A hos- 
pital is one place within the community 
where the public should be able to get ac- 
curate information about health mainte- 
mance. The hospital with an alert staff 
should answer questions about detection, 
diagnosis and treatment of disease, for the 
rehabilitation and reemployment of patients 
and assistance for their families. Also, the 
hospital should serve as a source of referral 
on health education matters for schools, in- 
dustry, adult groups, civic organizations, and 
health and welfare agencies. 

In addition to serving as an information 
center, the hospital should use all available 
channels of communication such as news- 
papers, radio and television to make the facts 
about health available to the public. 

Health education can be a word in a 
hospital program, or health education can 
be a dynamic, moving force upon which to 
build. The p: , to be effective, must 
be positive and simple, it should emphasize 
the “do's” rather than the “don'ts,” and 
should be aimed at specific groups and needs; 
must lead to action; and eventually should 
embrace the health problems of the com- 
munity. 

Health is a relative term meaning differ- 
ent things to different people. To the sick, 
it means getting well. To the well person, 
its value is preventing sickness and achiev- 
ing a fuller, richer life. To the general 
public, health is desired for its contribution 
to fundamental human wants. A health 
education program does not say “Do this and 
you will be healthy.” It must relate action 
to more specific and immediate objectives 
of the individual, family, and community. 

In the changing hospital of today, we must 
develop dramatic and effective methods of 
communication which will influence human 
behavior, develop habits of thought and 
action, reach the unreachables, and create 
and maintain a family and community con- 
sciousness of optimal health. 

There are two major problems facing com- 
munities today in the health area. First, the 
ever-widening bridge between scientific 
health knowledge and the application of 
knowledge by the home, school, hospital, 
and community; and second, the problem of 
the widening and more complex structure 
which further abstracts community action 
and citizen participation for effective plan- 
ning and progress. 

The White House Conference on Children 
and Youth, held in 1960, voiced strong sup- 
port for improved health education emphasis 
in America’s schools. Of strategic impor- 
tance are the recommendations urging that 
the curriculum provide opportunities for 
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all children and youth, regardless of resi- 
dence, color, creed, or economic or social 
situation, to develop a healthy and realistic 
concept of self and to develop the best pos- 
sible physical and mental health. The chal- 
lenge facing health and physical educators 
is to increase the impact of all health teach- 
ing, whenever it may appear in the curricu- 
lum, The hospital should be prepared to 
make a significant contribution in achieving 
this goal. 

The U.S. Public Health Service reported 
recently that because of broad public failure 
to implement new research findings, each 
year 40,000 persons die of cancer, 20,000 die 
of rheumatic heart diseases, and millions 
more suffer needlessly from other ailments. 
It is a costly timelag. And, combined with 
inadequate health education, it may well 
signify one of society’s greatest waste. 

The end of health education is not the 
spreading of facts about health. If this 
were our objective, the job would be rather 
simple. The goal is to motivate people, 
to help them help themselves and others. 
Knowledge of health, is but the first step in 
assuring a favorable influence upon behavior. 

Over the years, programs of health educa- 
tion have broadened and changed in charac- 
ter. Particularly significant has been the 
inclusion of what might be called the posi- 
tive approach, This stresses the maintenance 
of health rather than avoidance of illness. 
Inasmuch as the borderline between health 
and disease is vague, educational programs 
designed to provide action should be mean- 
ingful, specific, and positive. 

Lankenau Hospital's health education pro- 
gram is directed to serve three main groups: 
the hospital, the schools and the community. 
Its primary purpose is to increase the impact 
of health teaching and knowledge, so that 
children and adults will be motivated to 
practice good health habits and assist in 
the improvement of community health. 

The role of a community hospital to devel- 
op a program for positive health is now be- 
ing practiced at Lankenau Hospital. Its 
expansion and growth will undoubtedly oc- 
cur over the next few years. It will serve 
and is serving now as a laboratory to in- 
vestigate, experiment and implement health 
education processes. The need to take the 
ever-increasing scientific knowledge which 
is being stored away in medical journals and 
textbooks and apply it to everyday living 
becomes the major challenge of health edu- 
cation. 

Planning a hospital health education pro- 

is not a simple task nor is there a 
blueprint to follow. The composition and 
nature of the program will depend upon the 
energy, planning, leadership and resource- 
fulness of the hospital personnel involved. 
Toward this end Lankenau Hospital has 
made an excellent beginning. 


REMARKS ON SLIDES SHOWN IN CONNECTION 
WITH DR. BARRETT’S REMARKS 


1. The following pictures (not printed in 
the Recorp) highlight some of Lankenau's 
services as an instrument for health edu- 
cation: 

2. Expectant parents classes are offered as 
a community service by the Lankenau health 
education program. These classes are spon- 
sored by members of the obstetrical and 
pediatric departments. To date, almost 2,500 
couples have attended these classes. 

8. Lankenau can demonstrate the strides 
it has made in eliminating the hazards of 
infants with its well baby clinic. The pe- 
riodic examination of youngsters is an out- 
standing service in promoting better health 
for mothers and children. 

4. The immunization program has helped 
pioneer the development of new vaccines, 
Lankenau Hospital played a significant role 
in the new measles vaccine. 

5. The diabetes program not only treats 
the many victims of this disease, but also 
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carries out educational activities. Programs 
on good nutrition, exercise, and rest help the 
diabetic live a normal and productive life. 

6. The child guidance. clinic is another 
unique service showing Lankenau’s concern 
for children, This valuable resource is a 
much needed prevention program for young- 
sters involved with emotional and mental 
problems. 

7. The teenager has been a neglected per- 
son in hospital programs. Lankenau’s new 
adolescent unit, the first in any Philadelphia 
hospital, now provides special inpatient care 
and outpatient services for this age group. 
This unit is called Teen Towne. 

8. If the patient’s operation is complex 
and his condition requires constant observa- 
tion, he will be placed in an intensive care 
unit, Lankenau’s latest step in progressive 
patient care. 

9. The health examination service is in- 
tended to encourage well people to recognize 
the importance of periodic health examina- 
tions, and to detect any abnormal condition 
as early as possible. 

10. For the early detection of cancer and 
other diseases, Lankenau's cancer detection 
center helps patients discover this disease in 
time to treat it most effectively. 

11. Lankenau Hospital offers a special 
counseling service for problem drinkers. In 
addition to helping the victim with his 
drinking problem, marital problems are often 
resolved. 

12. The focal point of Lankenau's health 
education program is the health museum; 
the only one of its kind in any American 
hospital, Each year over 50,000 schoolchil- 
dren and adults visit this exciting program. 
A popular adjunct to the health museum 
is Pandora, a transparent, life-size figure. 

18. One of the most important contribu- 
tions of Lankenau’s health education de- 
partment is the sponsorship of health educa- 
tion conferences and forums, designed to 
supply the community with the latest health 
information on preventive medicine and re- 
search findings. 

14. Groups visiting the hospital are in- 
vited to see entertaining and instructive 
pictures from Lankenau’s excellent library 
of films and health topics. 

15. In the area of physical fitness, 
Lankenau Hospital has pioneered in the most 
comprehensive physical fitness study made 
in the United States since the 1938 Boston 
survey. Also, Lankenau’s studies in the 
problems of aging concern themselves with 
the medical, social, economic, and recreation- 
al needs of this group: 

16. A new community program being 
planned is the medical health career service 
for schools in this area. This will provide 
a practical experience in hospital service to 
senior high school students interested in 
pursuing a career in medicine or other allied 
fields. , 


BASIC COMPENSATION OF TEACH- 
ERS AND TEACHING POSITIONS 
UNDER DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 
OVERSEAS TEACHERS PAY AND 
PERSONNEL PRACTICES ACT 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before 
the Senate a message from the House of 
Representatives announcing its disagree- 
ment to the amendments of the Senate 
to the bill (H.R. 6845) to correct inequi- 
ties with respect to the basic compensa- 
tion of teachers and teaching positions 
under the Defense Department Overseas 
Teachers Pay and Personnel Practices 
Act, and requesting a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon. 

Mr. MONRONEY. I move that the 
Senate insist upon its amendments, agree 
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to the request of the House for a con- 

ference, and that the Chair appoint the 

conferees on the part of the Senate. 
The motion was agreed to; and 


the Presiding Officer appointed Sena- 


tors MONRONEY, YARBOROUGH, RANDOLPH, 
CaRL SON, and Fone conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 


A SECOND FRONT IN THE WAR 
ON HUNGER—AMENDMENT 


AMENDMENT NO, 488 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on February 10 President Johnson sent 
to Congress a message concerning a 
war on hunger, The bill embodying 
these proposals, S. 2933, introduced by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. ELLENDER], contains three 
programs. 

Title I authorizes the sale of agricul- 
tural commodities both for foreign cur- 
rencies and for dollars on credit terms. 
This title specifies that the President 
shall take into account efforts of coun- 
tries to help themselves toward a greater 
degree of self-reliance. 

Title II authorizes the donation of 
agricultural commodities for such pur- 
poses as to meet emergency food needs 
for victims of disasters, to provide 
food for work, community development 
programs, and to carry out the United 
States pledge to the world food program. 

Title III provides that currencies which 
accrue from foreign curréncy sales shall 
be deposited to the credit of the United 
States to be used for such purposes as 
financing U.S. expenses abroad, devel- 
oping new markets for U.S. agricultural 
commodities,- procuring military equip- 
ment for common defense, promoting 
economic development, financing educa- 
tional exchange programs, making loans 
to U.S. firms for business development 
and trade expansion, and financing 
research. 

I stand solidly behind the high-minded 
purposes of this legislation, as stated so 
eloquently by President Johnson in his 
message to Congress. 

The world faces severe food shortages 
in the decade ahead, as many experts 
have pointed out, unless we are willing 
to take steps now to meet the coming 
challenge. 

The problem exists primarily in the 
underdeveloped areas of the world, where 
populations are growing much more 
rapidly than the supply of food can be 
expanded. 

Historically, traditional societies ex- 
panded food production along with pop- 
ulation by expanding the acreage under 
cultivation. Today, however, many 
densely populated underdeveloped coun- 
tries have little new land that can be 
brought under cultivation. Studies show 
that increased production in the future 
must increasingly come from higher 
yields per acre. This method of increas- 
ing food production is vastly more dif- 
ficult than the traditional method. It 
requires a reasonably high level of 
literacy, capital, a “market oriented” 
economy, and support from the rest of 
the economy in the forn: of fertilizers, 
insecticides, and other products. These 
are precisely the things that are lack- 
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ing in the underdeveloped regions of the 
world. 

The food for freedom bill will enable 
us to assist underdeveloped land in de- 
veloping some of these “preconditions 
for a yield per acre takeoff.” 

However, let us consider what would 
happen if we were successful beyond our 
wildest dreams, if we could raise yields 
in the underdeveloped lands at the same 
rate at which they are increasing in the 


-developed areas. The French have raised 


wheat yields 2.3 percent per year. This 
is one of the most successful perform- 
ances in Europe, and when compared 
with the French population increase of 
1 percent per year, has meant real prog- 
ress in France. But the French per- 
formance would not have been adequate 
had it been confronted with population 
growth rates as high as those which pre- 
vail in many underdeveloped countries. 

Or take the United States as an ex- 
ample. We have raised wheat yields 2.7 
percent per year from 1935-39 to 1960- 
62. When combined with our 1.7 percent 
rate of population growth this gives us 
a net gain in output per capita of 1 per- 
cent. If this rate of wheat yield increase 
had been achieved in Brazil, with a pop- 
ulation increase of 3.1 percent per year, 
however, output per capita would have 
declined. 

Let me now quote briefly from page 20 
of “World Population and Food Sup- 
plies, 1980,” published by the American 
Society of Agronomy. This gives an even 
more revealing picture of what would 
happen should we bring the rate of 
growth of production in underdeveloped 
lands up to that in developed areas: 

Consider these facts. The agricultural 
land resources of the two economic regions 
(developed and underdeveloped) are approx- 
imately the same. The 1960 population of 
the developed world was less than 0.9 billion, 
that of the less developed world was more 
than 2 billion. The projected increase be- 


» tween 1960 and 2000 for the developed world, 


according to the United Nations medium 
level projections, is 0.4 billion and that for 
the less developed world is nearly 3 billion. 

Now let us interchange the projected 
growth in population of the two regions. 
The developed world would then absorb the 
8 billion and the less developed world, the 
0.4 billion. The United States, with about 
one-fourth of the agricultural land resources 
of the developed world, could expect to ac- 
commodate one-fourth of the 3 billion total 
(750 million). This amounts to an addition 
of about 190 million per decade—roughly the 
equivalent of our current population every 
10 years. 

What would happen to our food consump- 
tion levels under these circumstances? Our 
standard of living? Our educational sys- 
tem? The level of employment? But we are 
much better prepared to absorb increases of 
this magnitude than are the less developed 
regions. We have the capital, the agricul- 
tural and industrial technology, and the high 
levels of literacy and education. And we have 
a much more favorable land-man ratio to 
begin with. 


This statement alone illustrates that 
the United States with all its riches could 
not stand the rate of population growth 
now taking place in the underdeveloped 
world. Thus we cannot escape the fact 
that even if we bring the growth of food 
production in these underdeveloped areas 
up to what it is in the developed half of 
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the world, we will still be fighting a los- 
ing battle in the war against poverty and 
famine. Losing, that is, unless we do 
something about the other half of the 
equation—population growth. 

President Johnson recognized this 
problem when he said in his message to 
Congress: 

A balance between agricultural produc- 
tivity and population is necessary to prevent 
the shadow of hunger from becoming a 
nightmare of famine. 


With this bill we are going to be in- 
vesting substantial amounts in economic 
development. In his 20th anniversary 
message to the United Nations President 
Johnson stated: 

Let us act on the fact that less.than $5 
invested in population control is worth $100 
invested in economic growth. 


When experts tell us how difficult, in- 
deed almost impossible, it will be to bring 
increases in food production in under- 
developed areas up to the level of in- 
creases in population, it makes no sense 
to spend millions of dollars to feed all 
these additional hungry mouths unless 
we also render assistance to allow in- 
dividuals, if they choose to do so, to exert 
some measure of rational choice over just 
how many additional hungry mouths we 
shall have to feed every year. We must 
look to the causes of our problem; if we 
treat only the effects we shall never win 
our battle. 

I am therefore proposing two amend- 
ments to the food for freedom bill. The 
first amendment would add the provision 
of “family planning services” to the items 
that the President shall take into account 
as evidence of self-help on the part of 
the recipient nation. 

The second amendment would allow 
not less than 15 percent of the curren- 
cies which accrue from foreign currency 
sales to be used for “financing programs 
emphasizing maternal, child health and 
nutrition, and family planning services, 
and research activities related to the 
problems of population growth.” This 
part of my amendment is similar to one 
discussed in the House on February 21 
by Representative PauL Topp of Mich- 
igan. 

I believe that these two amendments 
would be very helpful in bringing into 
the picture the other side of the dual- 
natured enemy we are fighting. We 
must attack both the cause—population 
increasing faster than food supplies— 
and the effect—insufficient food to feed 
the population. What I suggest here is 
a limited step, a prudent step. Let us 
make this beginning. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that my amendments lie at the desk 
through March 1 so that Senators who 
wish to add their names as cosponsors 
may do so. I ask unanimous consent 
that the text of my amendments be 
printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
amendments will be received, printed, 
and appropriately referred; and, with- 
out objection, the amendments will be 
printed in the Recor, and will lie on 
the desk, as requested by the Senator 
from Texas. 
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The amendments (No. 488) were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry, as follows: 

On page 2, line 22, after “people” delete 
the comma and insert “and in providing 
family planning services,“. 

On page 3, line 6, strike out “and” and 
insert in lieu thereof (e) and (1) “. 

On page 12, line 21, strike out and“. 

On page 13, line 4, strike out the period 
and insert in lieu thereof; and”. 

On page 13, immediately after line 4, in- 
sert a new subsection (i): 

“For financing a program emphasizing 
maternal welfare, child health and nutri- 
tion, and family planning services, and re- 
search activities related to the problems of 
population growth, for which purpose not 
less than 15 percent of the currencies re- 
ceived in any country shall be reserved, to 
be made available, at the request of such 
country, under the procedures established 
by the President to carry out the foregoing 
provisions of this paragraph through any 
agency of the United States, or through any 
international agency or organization of 
which the United States is a member and 
which he determines is qualified to admin- 
ister such activities.” ` 


ADDITIONAL COSPONSOR OF BILL 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, at the 
request of the junior Senator from Min- 
nesota [Mr. MONDALE], I ask unanimous 
consent that, at the next printing of the 
bill (S. 2892) to amend section 500 of the 
Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 to pro- 
vide benefits for children of deceased 
railroad employees who are over the age 
of 17 and below the age of 22 and are at- 
tending an educational institution as 
full-time students, the name of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Moss] be added as a cosponsor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 


RESCHEDULING OF HEARING ON 
MILES W. LORD TO BE US. DIS- 
TRICT JUDGE, DISTRICT OF MIN- 
NESOTA 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, I desire to give notice that the 
public hearing scheduled for Wednesday, 
March 2, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., on the 
nomination of Miles W. Lord, of Min- 
nesota, to be U.S. district judge, district 
of Minnesota, vice Dennis F. Donovan, 
retired, has been rescheduled for 
Wednesday, March 9, 1966, at 10:30 a.m., 
in room 2228, New Senate Office Building. 

At the indicated time and place per- 
sons interested in the hearing may make 
such representations as may be perti- 
nent. 

The subcommittee consists of the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. BURDICK], 
the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hruska], and myself, as chairman. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


The Secretary of the Senate reported 
that on today, February 25, 1966, he 
presented to the President of the United 
States the enrolled bill (S. 1904) to au- 
thorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
give to the Indians of the pueblos of 
Acoma, Sandia, Santa Ana, and Zia the 
beneficial interest in certain federally 
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owned lands heretofore set aside for 
school or administrative purposes. 


ADDRESSES, EDITORIALS, ARTICLES, 
ETC., PRINTED IN THE RECORD 


On request, and by unanimous consent, 
addresses, editorials, articles, etc., were 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as 
follows: 

By Mr. RANDOLPH: 

Introductory remarks made by him when 
introducing Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson, and 
her speech delivered before the American 
Road Builders National Convention, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1966, at Denver, Colo. 


STUDENTS AT UNIVERSITY OF 
FLORIDA NOT SWAYED BY LEFT- 
WING PROPAGANDA 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may speak for 
6 minutes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, with- 
in the last few days there have been two 
occurrences in the student body at the 
University of Florida at Gainesville, Fla., 
which indicate clearly that a vast ma- 
jority of the students there are patriotic 
young Americans and are not being 
swayed in their convictions by the left- 
wing propaganda which is now underway 
at some other institutions of higher 
learning in our Nation. 

The first suen instance which I shall 
mention occurred on the weekend of 
February 12 and 13, 1966, when a tre- 
mendous patriotic mass student meeting 
greeted four returned veterans from 
Vietnam service aud when both students 
and the citizens of the town showed 
every honor anc encouragement to the 
four returned veterans. The story of the 
affair is well told in he Associated Press 
news article appearing in the St. Peters- 
burg Times of Monday, February 14, en- 
titled “The Boys Will Know and Be 
Proud.” The facts are that upon hearing 
that the small minority of college stu- 
dents who do not support U.S. policy in 
Vietnam were planning an anti-Vietnam 
war protest march in downtown Gaines- 
ville on Saturday, February 12, the 
student body organized and carried out 
a counter demonstration entitled Op- 
eration Appreciation” after securing 
through the armed services the presence 
of the four young service veterans just 
returned from Vietnam who are named 
in the article. According to the reports, 
the protest march of the small minority 
group attracted only about 20 of the 
university’s 16,000 students, whereas 
practically the entire remainder of the 
student body turned out to do honor to 
the veterans from Vietnam and to ex- 
press appreciation for their service and 
support of their comrades still fighting in 
Vietnam. I ask that this article be 
printed at this point in the RECORD as 
a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Bors WILL KNow—AND BE PROUD 

GAINESVILLE.—“The guys in Vietnam will 
hear about this, and they'll be proud.” 
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That was the reaction of 2d Lt. Edward 
W. Spinaio, 28, of Venice, Calif., to the honors 
being showered on him and three other com- 
bat veterans, as representatives of the GI’s. 

They are on the receiving end of Opera- 
tion Appreciation, a 4-day affair sponsored 
by students at the University of Florida. 

“You can’t know how much we appreciate 
this,” Spinaio said. “These people are our 
own age—they’re our own generation. When 
they do something like this for us it means 
so much more than a political speech.” 

Enjoying the weekend with Spinaio are 
2d Lt. Kenneth H. Carey, 24, of Green Cove 
Springs, Fla., 1st Lt, Orville Hengen, 23, of 
Rapid City, S. Dak., and 1st Lt. William R. 
Hill, 22, of Kenosha, Wis. 

Saturday night the four veterans partied at 
the new quarter-million-dollar Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon fraternity house with their dates for 
the weekend, each one a campus beauty 
queen. 

Wherever the soldiers have gone, they have 
been honored guests. 

Gainesville merchants put them up in a 
plush hotel and loaned them new cars for 
their stay. 

Bellboys and waiters refused tips. 

They were greeted on the street by stran- 
gers wanting to shake their hands. 

Sororities and fraternities spruced up 
weekend parties and competed for a few 
minutes of their time. 

The men’s dates included Miss University 
of Florida, Donna Berger, 19, of New Orleans, 
and two former university queens. 

Spinaio said he plans to present University 
of Florida students with a treasured war me- 
mento—the battle flag of a Communist sup- 
ply ship sunk in Bonrow Bay, February 19, 
1965. Spinaio won a Bronze Star for his 
part in that operation. 

A mass student meeting tonight will end 
the veterans’ busy weekend. Student 
groups have promised to present the men 
with 200 pints of blood collected last week 
for the war effort. 

Student body president, Bruce Culpepper, 
said Operation Appreciation was to show 
servicemen and citizens alike that only a 
small minority of college students do not 
support U.S. policy in Vietnam. 

A longplanned antiwar protest march 
through downtown Gainesville Saturday at- 
tracted only about 20 of the university's 16,- 
000 students. 

The four Vietnam veterans were brought to 
the campus through the efforts of Culpepper 
with the aid of officials at Fort Bragg, N.C. 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, the 
second of the outstanding performances 
of the members of the student body at 
the University of Florida occurred at the 
polls on the university campus when 
there was a direct issue between the so- 
called Freedom Party and the majority 
group at the university. The Freedom 
Party candidate for president of the 
student body received 187 out of the 
some 8,500 votes which were cast. A 
year ago this same so-called Freedom 
Party had received nearly 900 votes. 
Apparently the vast majority of the 
young men and young women who are 
students at the University of Florida are 
thinking and acting soundly and as real 
Americans and I thought that the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Record should convey this 
fact to other Senators and to the Nation 
as a whole. I regret the fact that the 
photographs appearing in the press of 
those who participated in the anti-war 
protest march—and in the effort to se- 
cure the presidency of the student body 
for a leftwing candidate—cannot be 
shown in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
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These pictures show the typical be- 
whiskered, long-haired individuals 
among the participating male students. 
I shall not endeavor to describe the par- 
ticipating female students. I ask that 
the article from the Miami Herald of 
Tuesday, February 15, entitled “Students 
Rebuff Freedom Party at University of 
Florida” be copied into the Recor at this 
time as a part of my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


STUDENTS REBUFF FREEDOM PARTY AT 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA 


GAINESVILLE, FA. -A radical leftwing stu- 
dent political party was rebuffed at the polls 
by University of Florida students last week, 
apparently ending fears of a “Little Berkeley 
in the South.” 

Bushy-haired Alan Levin, 22-year-old phi- 
losophy major from Miami, collected only 
187 votes as presidential candidate of the 
Freedom Party. Some 8,500 were cast. 

One year ago his counterpart won nearly 
900 votes. 

Before the election, Levin had said it 
wouldn’t be at all bad if the University of 
Florida took on the manners of the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkeley, where mass 
student protest movements threw academic 
life into a turmoil after December 1964. 

Levin and the Freedom Party campaigned 
to lift the university restrictions on student 
drinking, gambling, sexual activity, or “any 
such private moral decision,” 

The platform called for an end to discrimi- 
nation in fraternities, ideological restrictions 
on campus clubs, and compulsory military 
training programs. It also asked free tuition 
and the availability of contraceptives. 

Levin said he has some Marxist and some 
pacifist leanings, but stresses his identity as 
a “Camus rebel,” after author Albert Camus. 
It means pursuit of freedom in every form, 
he says. 

The election put an end to fears of a grow- 
ing radical movement, but it did nothing to 
dissuade Freedom Party members in their 
activities. 

With a sign stuck in the ground reading, 
“Florida Free Speech Area,” Levin and Lucien 
Cross, 19, a heavily bearded sophomore from 
Miami, almost daily set up card tables on 
the lawn of the university library. 

They sell or offer free antiwar literature. 

Of a handful of card table proprietors 
which descended on the lawn last month 
with pamphlets on subjects ranging from 
legalizing marihuana to advocating civil 
rights, Levin and Cross are the only ones 
who defied an administration order to get 
merchandising permits or leave. 

“This is a form of censorship and we feel 
it is unconstitutional,” says Cross. They re- 
fuse to obtain a permit or quit selling their 
pamphlets, although a disciplinary commit- 
tee is now considering what to do with them. 

“I think before the trimester is over we'll 
be out,” says Levin. “Because we didn’t get 
many votes I’m afraid the administration 
will read into it that we aren’t supported by 
the students and will have no compunction 
to expel us.“ 

Dean of Students Lester Hale favors a free 
speech area. But he says Freedom Party 
members are forcing a confrontation in their 
refusal to get permits. 

“As long as the students were expressing 
themselves in that area, they were acting 
entirely within the concept of academic free- 
dom allowed on campus,” he says. “When 
they began to sell things they came up 
against a longstanding policy prohibiting 
merchandising or sale without a permit.” 

He says most students are upset over the 
actions of the library nesters and consider it 
an intrusion on their rights. 
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“What they are asking is a lifting of all 
restrictions of all the mores of our society,” 
says the dean. 

Although Levin says Freedom Party in- 
cludes some 35 to 40 hard-core student mem- 
bers, only about 20 students turned out for 
a Saturday morning antiwar protest march 
from the campus to the Alachua County 
Courthouse. 


Some 6 or 8 clubs and movements work 
under the Freedom Party. With overlapping 
memberships, the organizations include the 
Gainesville Committee To End the War in 
Vietnam, the free speech movement, the Stu- 
dent Group for Equal Rights, Students for a 
Democratic Society, and the Student Peace 
Union. 

The Freedom Party has as many nonstu- 
dent as student members. The party has 
used a ramshackle house, called the Freedom 
Forum, one block from the University of 
Florida campus, as headquarters. However, 
it was closed this winter. 

“We didn’t always have the money to pay 
the utilities bill, and it gets cold in there,” 
says Bonni Greenspan, 20, a former Univer- 
sity of Florida student from New York City. 

A well-known name among party members 
is Dr. Ed Richer, a former humanities pro- 
fessor at the university dismissed last year 
after he was hailed for leading a civil rights 
march in Ocala. 

Richer, a short, balding man of 37, is lob- 
bying the administration for permission to 
sell a half dozen journals on campus. He 
says some are Communist and adds that he 
agrees with only one editorially. 

“Whether we agree with them or not isn’t 
the issue,” says Cross. “We're asking the con- 
stitutional right of freedom of expression.” 

Levin sees victory in the defeat of the Free- 
dom Party. 

“This year we had a totally radical pro- 
gram, one without compromise at all. We 
consider the election basically an advance for 
the party, because those 187 voted for a rec- 
ognized radical political philosophy.” 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, as an 
alumnus of the University of Florida, I 
am indeed proud to report these facts to 
a Senate and to the people of the Na- 

on. 

I am also proud to report that a similar 
showing was made last week in Atlanta 
where my other alma mater, Emory Uni- 
versity, showed, through its present stu- 
dents, exactly the same fine spirit of 
patriotism that was demonstrated at the 
University of Florida. I shall not en- 
deavor to cover this matter in detail in 
the Recorp for the reason that I note 
from the press that both of our distin- 
guished Senate colleagues from Georgia 
participated in the demonstration at At- 
lanta and I am sure that they have made 
or will make some report of the huge and 
enheartening rally of students not only 
from Emory, but from the other institu- 
tions of higher learning in the Atlanta 
area which the two Georgia Senators 
honored by their attendance and partici- 
pation. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, in view of the fact that there are 
no other Senators who wish to speak in 
the morning hour under the 3-minute 
limitation, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. MILLER] may 
be allowed to speak for such time as he 
desires. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection? Without objection, it is so 
ordered, and the Senator from Iowa is 
recognize 
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THE WAR IN VIETNAM 


Mr. MILLER. Mr. President, the 
President and the Secretary of State 
have on several occasions told the people 
of the world why we are in Vietnam. 
They have made it clear beyond reason- 
able doubt that we are not there to obtain 
bases, for we have ample base facilities 
elsewhere in the Far East. We are not 
there to seek to preserve a colonial inter- 
est, as France once did. We are not there 
to invade and take territory away from 
North Vietnam. 

We are there for the unselfish purpose 
of helping those less fortunate than our- 
selves to be free from Communist ag- 
gression and, with our assistance, to have 
a chance to build a better life for them- 
selves. If materialism was the only 
guidepost of the people of the United 
States, we would not be there. 

We are there because of our obligations 
under the treaty forming the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization—SEATO— 
which was ratified by the U.S. Senate 
82 to 1 in 1955, and, it might be noted, 
signed by the late Secretary of State and 
two Members of the Senate, including 
the present majority leader, in behalf of 
the United States. Under article IV of 
the treaty each signatory “recognizes 
that aggression by means of armed at- 
tack would endanger its own peace and 
safety, and agrees that it will in that 
event act to meet the common danger 
in accordance with its constitutional 
processes.” The protocol to this treaty 
designated Laos, Cambodia, and South 
Vietnam for the purpose of article IV. 
As Secretary of State Rusk pointed out 
in his recent testimony before the For- 
eign Relations Committee, the far-reach- 
ing implications of this commitment were 
well understood by the Members of the 
Senate, and he quoted from the commit- 
tee’s report which accompanied the 
resolution of ratification: 

The committee is not impervious to the 
risks which this treaty entails. It fully ap- 
preciates that acceptance of these additional 
obligations commits the United States to a 
course of action over a vast expanse of the 
Pacific. Yet these risks are consistent with 
our own highest interests. 


It should also be pointed out that on 
February 22 of this year, the house of 
delegates of the American Bar Associa- 
tion unanimously approved a resolution 
that the position of the United States in 
Vietnam is legal under international law, 
and is in accordance with the charter of 
the United Nations and the Southeast 
Asia Treaty. 

We are there because failure to live up 
to our treaty obligations would lay a 
foundation for success of Communist ag- 
gression under the guise of a so-called 
National Liberation Front; and this suc- 
cess, in turn, would encourage similar 
movements elsewhere in the world, in- 
cluding Latin America, where our na- 
tional security would be more immedi- 
ately threatened. Moreover, confidence 
of other nations in our treaty commit- 
ments would be justifiably shaken. 
Whether we like it or not, our historical 
development and economic and military 
power have placed the United States in 
the role of leader of the free world. 
With this leadership comes the respon- 
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sibility of living up to our word; and 
if our word is no good, the ideological 
struggle of the free world with the Com- 
munist world will deteriorate. Not only 
would this have a profoundly adverse 
effect on free world nations, especially 
the smaller ones, but it could well cause 
the uncommitted or neutral nations to 
look to the Communist world for what 
they might then regard as inevitable 
world leadership. 

We are there in strength and numbers 
because of decisions made by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. These de- 
cisions followed the southeast Asia reso- 
lution, which the administration recom- 
mended to the Congress and which the 
Congress approved on August 7, 1964, 
with only two dissenting votes of the en- 
tire Senate-House membership. Among 
other things, the resolution recites: 

That the Congress approves and supports 
the determination of the President, as Com- 
mander in Chief, to take all necessary meas- 
ures to repel any armed attack against the 
forces of the United States and to prevent 
further aggression. 

The United States regards as vital to its 
national interest and to world peace the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity in southest Asia. Consonant with the 
Constitution of the United States and the 
Charter of the United Nations and in accord- 
ance with its obligations under the South- 
east Asia Collective Defense Treaty, the 
United States is, therefore, prepared, as the 
President determines, to take all necessary 
steps, including the use of armed force, to 
assist any member or protocol state of the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty re- 
questing assistance in defense of its freedom. 


During the debate of this resolution 
in the Senate, Senator Cooper, of Ken- 
tucky, and Senator FULBRIGHT, of Arkan- 
sas, of the Foreign Relations 
Committee, who was floor manager of 
the resolution, engaged in this colloquy 
Page 18409, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for 
August 6, 1964: 

Mr. COOPER. Then, looking ahead, if the 
President decided that it was necessary to 
use such force as could lead into war, we 
will give that authority by this resolution? 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. That is the way I would 
interpret it. 


MISCALCULATION 


It is well known that miscalculation by 
the enemy of our capabilities and firm- 
ness of purpose brought us into World 
War II. It is also well known that mis- 
calculation by the Communist leaders of 
North Korea resulted in the Korean war. 
And I would suggest that miscalculation 
has been responsible for the war in 
Vietnam. Somewhere along the way, 
the leadership of the United States failed 
to get across the message to the Commu- 
nist leaders in Hanoi.that their aggres- 
sion would not pay off and would, in- 
stead, cost them dearly. 

Where our leadership fell down, only 
the Communist leaders can say. But it 
can be suggested that temporizing of the 
U.S, Government with the glaring viola- 
tions of the 1962 Geneva agreement on 
Laos by the leaders in Hanoi, leaving 
several thousand of their armed forces 
in Laos after our forces were pulled out, 
may well have encouraged their escala- 
tion of aggression in South Vietnam. 
Indeed, it was not until February of 1965 
that our leadership made it clear that 
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there would be no privileged sanctuary 
above the 17th parallel. 

Peace can best be secured by prevent- 
ing a would-be aggressor from miscalcu- 
lating—from deciding that aggression 
will be profitable. 


“ESCALATION” 


One of the reasons for some of the con- 
fusion besetting the American people 
over our course in the war in Vietnam 
is misuse by some writers and speakers 
of the word “escalation.” K 

When an enemy invades a country, 
there are some who would say it is “esca- 
lation” to drive the enemy back home 
where he belongs. However, I would 
think that the right of self-defense would 
never preclude taking such action. If 
misuse of the word “escalation” should 
deter a timely and effective response, 
then civilization will most certainly be 
governed by the law of the jungle. 

On the other hand, if the objective is 
to merely stop the aggression, it could 
be argued that excessive force—such as 
an invasion of the enemy’s homeland, 
would constitute an escalation. If, be- 
cause of the enemy’s capabilities and 
intentions, merely putting a stop to his 
aggression could be reasonably expected 
to be followed by renewed aggression, 
such escalation might be warranted—as 
is generally agreed was the case with the 
invasion of Germany in World War II. 

In the case of the war in Vietnam, our 
policy has been to not invade the north 
and to take only such carefuly measured 
action as is necessary to put a stop to 
aggression. In short, we are not seeking 
an unlimited war, with unlimited ob- 
jectives and unlimited responses. It is 
most unfortunate that escalation has oc- 
curred on the enemy’s side. But if we 
are to be denied an effective response to 
his escalation, we will either be defeated 
or, at best, suffer numerous casualties 
which could have been avoided by a 
timely and effective response. 

No one, of course, knows what further 
escalation will be carried out by the 
enemy. However, with the tremendous 
economic and military power we possess, 
coupled with the resolve to make an 
effective response to the enemy’s escala- 
tion, it should be obvious that the enemy 
is headed down a dead-end street. As 
the war goes on and the enemy’s prob- 
lems grow worse, and as his hope for a 
weakening in our national resolve dimin- 
ishes, this will become obvious to him. 
That is why no responsible military 
leader in the Far East agrees with the 
conclusion of the so-called Mansfield re- 
port that the prospect is for “an indefi- 
nite expansion in the direction of a gen- 
eral war on the Asian mainland.” 

RED CHINA 

Concern has been voiced over the pos- 
sibility of Red China’s coming into the 
war by sending armed forces into South 
Vietnam. Everyone is hopeful that this 
will not happen. But the question is 
over the degree of this possibility. Some 
speak of it as a likelihood if we take ac- 
tion appropriate to putting a stop to ag- 
gression in South Vietnam with a mini- 
mum loss of life to the allied forces fight- 
ing against aggression. To them I would 
say that if aggression is not to be effec- 
tively resisted because of fear that Red 
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China will come in, then Red China’s 
psychological warfare which is being 
waged against us will have paid off and 
our economic and military power will 
be of little use in preventing aggression. 

Others believe there is only a remote 
possibility that Red China will come in, 
and they are counting on our leadership 
to make it clear beyond a shadow of a 
doubt that Red China will never find it 
profitable to do so. The decision is hers 
to make, but it is the responsibility of our 
leadership to so conduct our affairs that 
there will be no further miscalculations. 
Resolute leadership is the answer, one 
well-known world leader told me during 
my recent trip to the Far East. 

There are some who recall that Red 
China was not expected to enter the Ko- 
rean war, and so, they say, we should not 
be confident that Red China will not en- 
ter this one. There are two differences, 
however. First, we have made it clear 
that there will be no privileged sanc- 
tuary in Red China such as was the case 
beyond the Yalu during the Korean war; 
and, second, we are not engaged in com- 
mitting our troops to North Vietnam, 
whereas we did send our troops in North 
Korea. In short, the ground rules are 
different, although I would guess that 
the first difference is much more im- 
portant in Red China’s deliberations. 

THE SOVIET UNION 


I would be the first one to recognize 
that all is not well between Red China 
and the Soviet Union. But I would also 
point out that the Soviet Union has 
much to gain by a long-continued and 
costly war in Vietnam if, as we are told, 
her objective is to defeat the United 
States economically if not militarily. 
She has committed no manpower or re- 
sources to speak of in this war; where- 
as we have committed a substantial num- 
ber of our finest men and billions of dol- 
lars of our resources. Under such cir- 
cumstances, why would anyone think 
that the Soviet Union does not wish to 
see this war continued? 

When it is suggested that we deny 
the port facilities at Haiphong by pre- 
cision bombing or by mining the waters 
to prevent the flow of petroleum feeding 
thousands of trucks in the North Viet- 
namese logistics system as well as tons 
of other supplies and munitions to be 
used against us in the south, concern 
18 expressed that this might cause ten- 
sions with the Soviet Union, whose ships 
are delivering much of these items to 
North Vietnam. Nevertheless, I would 
remind my colleagues that a resolute de- 
cision at the time of the Cuban mis- 
sile crisis did no more than cause ten- 
sions. And the fact that tensions may 
have resulted if Russian technicians 
were lost when we bombed out some 
ground-to-air missiles last year did not 
prevent us from taking such action. 

Realism compels the conclusion that 
not until the cause of Hanoi’s aggres- 
sion is lost can we expect the Soviet 
Union to make a meaningful contribu- 
tion toward a settlement, and it would 
be prudent not to count on it even 
then. 

BOMBING CANNOT END WAR 

During my Far East trip I spoke with 

all high-ranking diplomatic and military 
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officers and their staff members in South 
Vietnam and most of the other countries 
in that area. Not a single one ever sug- 
gested to me that bombing will end the 
war. Still, at the recent Honolulu con- 
ference, an unnamed top U.S. Defense 
Department official saw fit to release to 
the press the statement that “no amount 
of bombing of North Vietnam can end 
the Vietnam conflict.” 

The fact that this individual made 
such a release when no responsible of- 
ficial has suggested that the contrary is 
true leads one to believe that either this 
official is very uninformed about the 
thinking of our military and diplomatic 
leaders; or that this was a calculated 
effort on his part to divert attention from 
the real point upon which all military 
leaders in that theater of operations 
agree: that more effective bombing by 
concentrating on more important logis- 
tics targets will shorten the war—and 
reduce the number of casualties among 
the allies. 

I do not know of anyone who has been 
advocating massive and indiscriminate 
bombing of North Vietnam. But there 
are a great many of us who believe that 
precision bombing of key logistics targets 
would require fewer sorties of our aircraft 
while at the same time effectively re- 
ducing the numbers of enemy troops and 
the quantities of munitions and supplies 
flowing into the south to be used against 
our ground forces. If political decisions 
prevent our military leaders from taking 
this action, the war could go on for a 
long, long time and be more costly in 
battle casualties. I hope that the un- 
named top U.S. Defense Department of- 
ficial will squarely face this reality and 
not persist in statements which may di- 
vert public attention from it. 

ALTERNATIVES 


The public hearings before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee have pro- 
duced only two alternatives to the pro- 
gram now being followed. 

One of these takes the form of sug- 
gesting that the United States does not 
have sufficient interest in South Vietnam 
to warrant the commitment we appear to 
be making; that we are such a great and 
powerful country that we would not suf- 
fer any loss of standing in the world if 
we were to withdraw; that the Soviet’s 
withdrawal of offensive missiles from 
Cuba was followed by world approbation 
as being in the interest of world peace. 
Such a suggestion, of course, is contrary 
to the judgment of the Senate in ratify- 
ing the SEATO Treaty. Moreover, it 
logically raises the question of how small 
is that country which does not warrant 
our commitment? Or how big must a 
country be to warrant our commitment? 
The answer was never offered. The sug- 
gested analogy of the Soviet’s withdrawal 
of offensive missiles from Cuba rests 
upon the failure to recognize the differ- 
ence between the Soviet Union’s act of 
aggression and the U.S. action to pre- 
vent aggression pursuant to a treaty obli- 
gation. 

The other alternative is the so-called 
holding strategy or stalemate. Its im- 
plication is that the fruits of Commu- 
nist aggression are to be locked in by per- 
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mitting the status quo. This would not 
discourage aggression, and it would be 
totally unacceptable to the Government 
of South Vietnam which is dedicated to 
restoring the territorial integrity of that 
country. Moreover, I have said before 
that anyone who has seen what I have 
seen in South Vietnam, and knows of the 
plans I know about, could never conclude 
that the best we can hope for is a stale- 
mate. 

I do not say there are no possible al- 
ternatives, but those which have been 
proposed are not helpful. 

FREE ELECTIONS 


Critics of our Government’s policies in 
South Vietnam have condemned the 
United States for supporting the refusal 
of the Government of South Vietnam to 
live up to the Geneva agreement of 1954 
in permitting free elections to decide the 
future of all of Vietnam. Such criti- 
cism fails to recognize that free elections 
in the sense in which we use the phrase— 
as distinguished from the sense used to 
describe the elections held in Moscow, 
for example—were not possible at that 
time. When the voters can make only 
one choice because of their terror over 
Communist retaliation, are we supposed 
to look at only the form and not the sub- 
stance of what is taking place? 

The Secretary of State has made it 
publicly clear that we will abide by truly 
free elections of the South Vietnamese 
people when they are able to engage in 
such elections without their choice be- 
ing predetermined by Communist terror. 

LACK OF SUPPORT FROM SEATO COUNTRIES 


The point has been made that the 
United States is carrying most of the 
load on the side of the allies in South 
Vietnam and that the failure of other 
SEATO countries to more fully partic- 
ipate demonstrates that they do not 
share our views. 

Of course, the same argument could 
have been made about our position in 
the Korean war. Technically this in- 
volved the United Nations; but as a mat- 
ter of substance, the United States and 
South Korea carried most of the load 
just as the United States and South Viet- 
nam are carrying most of the load in the 
war in Vietnam. However, merely be- 
cause other nations did not more fully 
participate hardly. suggests that we were 
wrong in Korea. 

The most practical answer to this point 
is that the United States is far better 
able to carry most of the load than the 
other signatories to the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty. Pakistan is 
a poor country which is most immedi- 
ately concerned over the Kashmir dis- 
pute with India. Thailand is primarily 
concerned with the defense of its own 
borders and, although cooperating with 
the United States, must reckon with the 
public declaration by Red China that it 
is next on the target list for a Commu- 
nist-supported war of national libera- 
tion. The Philippines is supporting the 
United States with bases and has already 
sent some medical personnel to South 
Vietnam—and more aid is forthcoming. 
But we should understand that this is 
not an affluent country. 

Australia has 1,500 troops engaged in 
fighting in South Vietnam, and New Zea- 
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land has an artillery battalion there. 
We are hoping for more troops from 
these countries, but there is no question 
over their support of our position in this 
war. Australia is particularly sensitive 
to the prospect of Communist aggression 
spreading through southeast Asia. 

The United Kingdom supports the po- 
sition of the United States, but has not 
seen fit to supply fighting forces. How- 
ever, I would not think we should be too 
hasty to criticize their delay in doing so, 
for the United States delayed sending 
troops to help in World War II for what 
must have seemed to the British an aw- 
fully long time—granted that we sup- 
ported their position from the beginning. 

France, of course, has exchanged am- 
bassadors with Red China and has not 
forgotten that the United States did not 
send troops to assist her before her defeat 
at Dienbienphu. 

Under the foregoing analysis, I must 
conclude that the point of lack of sup- 
port by our SEATO allies as an indica- 
tion of the error of our position does not 
stand up under scrutiny. 

COMPROMISE 


It has been suggested that we should 
be willing to compromise and that our 
failure to set forth some specific points 
on which we are willing to do so amounts 
to calling on the enemy for unconditional 
surrender. 

With respect to Hanoi, we have made it 
clear that our objective is for the Com- 
munist leaders to cease and desist from 
directing, controlling, and supplying war 
materiel and manpower to the Vietcong 
military forces in the south; and nat- 
urally to recall the North Vietnamese 
troops from the south back home where 
they belong. As the lead editorial in the 
Washington Post for February 23 points 
out, the cessation of aggression against 
South Vietnam does not require any loss 
of territory, surrender of forces, or im- 
pairment of sovereignty of North Viet- 
nam; and that, instead, it is really North 
Vietnam which is calling on the allies for 
unconditional surrender by demanding 
that we recognize the so-called National 
Liberation Front as the sole representa- 
tive of the South Vietnamese people. 

With respect to the Vietcong forces in 
South Vietnam, we have made it clear 
that they are to cease and desist from 
being directed, controlled, and supplied 
by the Communist leaders of the north; 
and that they are to stop their armed 
attacks so that the people of South Viet- 
nam can live in peace and freedom. 
These are the minimal objectives spelled 
out by the President in his speech at 
Johns Hopkins University in Baltimore 
last April 7. In the same address, the 
President made it clear that “we will not 
withdraw either openly or under the 
cloak of a meaningless agreement”; and 
his speech left no doubt that a meaning- 
ful agreement would have to achieve the 
minimal objectives he had outlined. As 
I pointed out in my speech to the Senate 
last August 16, entitled “The Real Mean- 
ing of Unconditional Negotiations,” what 
the leaders in Hanoi understand and 
what others should understand is that 
any negotiations which lead to something 
less than achievement of the minimal 
objectives stated by the President would 
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be meaningless, and that only with re- 
spect to matters beyond these objectives 
can negotiations be unconditional. I 
must say that if there is to be objection 
that freedom of the South Vietnamese 
people from terror and an opportunity 
for their self-determination in truly free 
elections is unconditional surrender by 
the Vietcong, then the objection over- 
looks what this war is all about. 

It has been suggested that we should 
be willing to “compromise” by, for ex- 
ample, agreeing to a “coalition” govern- 
ment for South Vietnam in which the 
Communist Vietcong would “share the 
responsibility.” Such a suggestion ig- 
nores the hard lesson which should have 
been learned from a similar “compro- 
mise” agreement for Laos. The lesson is 
that when a Communist front is per- 
mitted to share in the government, its 
leaders are not willing to abide by the 
agreement and, instead, seek to take over 
the government by subversion. Also, 
such a suggestion is completely unaccept- 
able to the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment because it would “lock in” the fruits 
of Vietcong terror. The suggestion ap- 
parently proceeds from the “stalemate” 
approach which, I have pointed out 
above, is neither warranted by the mili- 
tary situation nor acceptable to those 
who wish to make it clear that aggres- 
sion does not pay off. As the lead edi- 
torial in the Washington Evening Star 
for February 21 said: 

Peace and an end to terror is the first pre- 
requisite to any political solution in Vietnam 
whether it is brought about by negotiation 
or military victory. After peace is estab- 
lished and the free movement of people in 
South Vietnam is assured, the people of the 
country should decide their own future gov- 
ernment by heavily supervised free elections. 


The late President Kennedy received 
full support from the American people 
and, indeed, from the free world when he 
stated that “the freedom of West Berlin 
is not negotiable.” We are following this 
principle by making it clear that the free- 
dom of South Vietnam is not to be com- 
promised, and that we cannot “honorably 
and humanely” disengage ourselves mili- 
tarily until freedom is assured. 
CONTINUING EFFORTS FOR PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT 


At my press conference, which was 
held in Saigon at the end of my week’s 
tour of South Vietnam, I stated my con- 
clusion that our initiative for talks, dis- 
cussions, and negotiations should con- 
tinue, but with two provisos: 

First, that they not be accompanied 
by any slowdown in our military effort; 
and ; 

Second, that there should be a clear, 
joint effort by the United States and 
South Vietnamese Governments in these 
activities. 

The first proviso obviously is to demon- 
strate that aggression does not pay off 
and to enable the allies to negotiate from 
a position of strength. I felt it appro- 
priate to include the second proviso, be- 
cause the “peace offensive” during the 
bombing pause had been so highly pub- 
licized as a personal effort by the Presi- 
dent of the United States as to lay a 
foundation for concern of some officials 
in some capitals that our Government 
was changing its position that this is a 
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Vietnamese war; and that any settlement 
which would result from the “peace of- 
fensive“ would, perhaps, conflict with 
the territorial integrity of South Viet- 
nam. 

I do not say that this concern was 
well founded, because both the President 
and the Secretary of State have made 
clear on many occasions that our mini- 
mal objectives relate to all of South Viet- 
nam and not just a part of it. In any 
event, there has been no response ex- 
cept insults and impossible demands 
from Hanoi. 

Although there has been some criti- 
cism of the timing of our publicized ef- 
forts to work for a peaceful settlement 
through the offices of the United Na- 
tions, I am satisfied that for a long time 
unpublicized efforts—which may often 
be the most effective—have been going 
on. Neither France nor the Soviet 
Union has been at all helpful, and it 
would appear that their negativism in 
the Security Council will continue. 

Under such circumstances, it would 
seem proper and timely for the United 
States and its allies in South Vietnam 
to explore the possibility of encouraging 
a conference of Far East nations for the 
purpose of undertaking to persuade 
Hanoi to enter into peaceful negotia- 
tions. A precedent for action along these 
lines was established when the Organi- 
zation of American States assumed juris- 
diction over the dispute in the Domini- 
can Republic. Further, on January 
18 the President called for U.S. 
participation in the Asian Development 
Bank through a $200 million contribu- 
tion as our share of a capitalization of 
$1 billion. There are 19 eligible Far East 
nations which have pledged to partici- 
pate in this Bank: Afghanistan, Aus- 
tralia, Cambodia, Ceylon, Nationalist 
China, India, Iran, Japan, South Korea, 
Laos, Malaysia, Nepal, New Zealand, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Singapore, Thai- 
land, South Vietnam, and Western 
Samoa. If these countries can join to- 
gether to operate a bank for economic 
development, they ought to be able to 
join together to seek peace in their area. 
Japan, which will be the largest finan- 
cial participant of these 19 nations, or 
the Philippines, which knows so well the 
meaning of aggression, are particularly 
well suited to assume leadership in call- 
ing such a conference as I have suggest- 
ed. Perhaps they could do so as co- 
sponsors. 

In any event, I would like to see this 
administration encourage a conference 
of the Far East nations participating in 
the Asian Development Bank as a mean- 
ingful step toward peace in southeast 
Asia. 

Although our initiative for talks, dis- 
cussions, and negotiations must go on, 
we should not let our hopes for peace 
cause us to lose sight of the fact that 
it takes two sides to talk, to discuss, and 
to negotiate. The fact that the other 
side has shown no interest whatsoever 
in doing this does not mean that we 
should change our minimal objectives. 
To do so would be peace at any price. 

I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed at this point in the Recorp the 
editorial from the February 25 issue of 
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Life magazine; the lead editorial in the 
Washington Sunday Star for February 
20, entitled “Taylor Told Us What We 
Have To Do”; an article entitled The 
Story of the United States and Its Stake 
in Asia,” which appears in the February 
28 issue of U.S. News & World Report; 
another article from the same issue en- 
titled “Just What Is the Vietcong?” and 
an article from the January 31 issue of 
Newsweek magazine entitled “Thailand: 
The Anatomy of a Domino.” 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From Life, Feb. 25, 1966] 
VIETNAM: THE War Is WORTH WINNING 


(By Hedley Donovan, editor-in-chief, Time, 
Inc.) 

The war in Vietnam builds up. It is often 
called a war without “fronts” or “lines,” 
but there are authentic battles, and all too 
authentic casualties, in rising number. 
There is a quickening of ambush and 
counterambush, patrols, sweeps, and armed 
convoy runs, up and down the 900-mile 
curve of this lovely, tortured land. The 
buildup is felt from the sector of the 
“Paddy Rats,” the 2ist ARVN Division (Army 
of the Republic of Vietnam), at the tip of 
the steamy Mekong Delta country, all the way 
north to the U.S. 3d Marine Division encamp- 
ments in the wildly complicated terrain 
around Da Nang—jungles, canals, ricefields, 
swamps, red clay hills, sharp little moun- 
tains, teeming towns, broad sand beaches. 
In shabby, swarming Saigon, people specu- 
late about all the VIP traffic from Washing- 
ton; many of them work prodigiously hard; 
some profiteer and racketeer, and at least a 
few work for the Vietcong at night. 

The supply lines pump harder. They 
stretch back halfway around the world, 
through the Philippines and Okinawa, 
through Hawaii, to the training camps in 
California and Georgia, the factories in St, 
Louis and Cleveland. 

Vietnam begins to dominate the public 
life of the United States and the private 
thoughts of many an American family. It 
dominates the Presidency of Lyndon John- 
son, the economic outlook, the intellectual 
climate. 

But it is still a mystifying war to many 
Americans, despite heavy press coverage, loud 
public “dialog,” and all the earnest exposi- 
tions of Lyndon Johnson, Robert McNa- 
mara, and Dean Rusk. It is certainly not a 
“popular” war (though it may be noted, to 
the general credit of mankind, that there 
aren’t many popular wars nowadays). Some 
of the country’s misgivings are reported 
elsewhere in this issue, not the sloganeering 
of the well-publicized ‘“Vietniks,” but the 
thoughtful, responsible dissent and doubt. 

In this article Life offers its own general 
judgments and guesses about Vietnam. 
What might it take to end the business? 
What would be “victory”? What is this 
strange war all about? 

For all the war's strangeness and difficulty, 
and for all the dangers and uncertainties 
ahead, our side in fact is doing fairly well. 

The war need not last a generation, or 
10 years, or 6 or 7 years (to cite one curi- 
ously precise guess that recent press stories 
attributed to unnamed Pentagon “observ- 
ers”). There is a reasonably good chance 
the present phase of the war can be suc- 
th y wound up in 1967, or even in late 
1966. 

President Johnson's “peace offensive” was 
well worth trying, and there is still a remote 
possibility that the diplomacy he set in mo- 
tion could lead to a satisfactory negotiated 
settlement of the war. 
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The likeliest ending is not around a con- 
ference table, however, but in a quiet with- 
drawal of main-force North Vietnamese 
units, after they have been hurt enough, 
back to the north, and a gradual tapering 
off of the Vietcong military effort in the 
south. 

This would not leave South Vietnam fully 
pacified by any means; there would still be 
strong VC pockets, and sporadic violence 
and terrorism. But the war of battalion- 
and regiment-size battles, and big air strikes, 
would be over. 

In the next phase of the struggle, though 
there would still be shooting, the war would 
be essentially economic, political, psycholog- 
ical. Heavy U.S. economic aid would still be 
required, and some continuing U.S. military 
presence. This phase might, indeed, last for 
some years. 

We are not bogged down in Asia. We are 
deeply, inescapably involved with Asia and 
have been for decades. The involvement has 
its perils; it also holds high promise. 

The war in Vietnam is not primarily a 
war about Vietnam, nor even entirely a war 
about China. It is a war about the future 
of Asia. It is very possibly as important as 
any of the previous American wars of this 
century. 

In fact, this ugly, maddening, big-little 
war may someday be remembered as a his- 
toric turning point. Many peoples of the 
West as well as Asia could have reason for 
gratitude to the extraordinary generation of 
Americans now serving in Vietnam (their 
harassed chiefs in Washington might even 
rate a word or two of thanks), and to the 
long-suffering troops and people of South 
Vietnam. 

In the United States the most persistent 
question about Vietnam is why the injection 
of 200,000 Americans has seemingly made so 
little difference. 

The injection of the 200,000 has in fact 
made an enormous difference. It prevented 
what otherwise might have been the col- 
lapse of the South Vietnam Government and 
Army, late last spring, and the defeat of all 
the previous years of American effort. 

When Senator FULBRIGHT and Walter Lipp- 
mann and other opponents of the adminis- 
tration policy say, as they frequently do, that 
our side controls no more territory today 
than we did a year ago despite all the build- 
up and fighting in 1965, they are being tech- 
nically accurate and totally misleading. A 
year ago, the South Vietnam Government's 
grip on what it ostensibly held was begin- 
ning to disintegrate very rapidly. The start- 
up of US. air operations against the north 
in February 1965, and the arrival of the first 
few thousand U.S. marines in March, briefly 
slowed but did not halt the deterioration. 
The Government continued to lose territory 
and population through spring of 1965, and 
more fatefully, the ARVN was losing its last 
thin reserve of mobile battalions, while the 
people were losing their last shreds of con- 
fidence that the Vietcong could ever be de- 
feated. 

Perhaps because they never confessed how 
desperate the situation was last May and 
June, neither the Saigon government nor 
the Johnson administration has given any 
detailed accounting of how much better the 
situation is today. In the United States, 
this leaves critics free to argue that no 
amount of U.S. effort and sacrifice seems to 
accomplish anything in Vietnam, so we 
should disentangle ourselves from a hopeless 
venture on the best terms we can get. 

A turnaround did begin in early summer. 
By that time the United States had 75,000 
troops in South Vietnam, and on July 28, 
President Johnson made his announcement 
that another 50,000 were on the way. The 
announcement itself had a salutary effect on 
the stability of the Saigon regime and on 
the attitudes of the fence-sitters, a numer- 
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ous element, understandably enough, in the 
Vietnamese population. 

Today, although there is no such thing as 
total security anywhere in the country, in- 
cluding the most heavily guarded military 
bases, the Saigon government has reasonably 
good control of territory containing about 50 
to 55 percent of the country’s population. 
This contrasts with a highly precarious con- 
trol of about 45 percent last June. The ter- 
ritory under the Government's control in- 
cludes all the cities, all 43 of the provincial 
capitals, all but half a dozen of the 241 dis- 
trict capitals. There has been a decided ex- 
tension of Government control in the popu- 
lous Mekong Delta area, source of most of 
the country’s rice supply and in the past a 
rich recruiting ground for the VC as well as 
the ARVN. About 20 percent of the coun- 
try’s population is in disputed or fluid terri- 
tory or places that neither side is bothering 
with at the moment. The rest is under 
fairly solid VC control. The VC dominate 
at least half of the country’s area, but much 
of its domain is jungle, mountain, and man- 
grove swamp. 

The 10-man military directory headed by 
Air Vice Marshal Nguyen Cao Ky has now 
been in office 8 months, which nobody would 
have dared predict last summer. It can 
scarcely be described as strongly entrenched 
or broadly popular, but it looks much more 
effective than the revolving-door regimes that 
followed the fall of Diem (9 of them in 
19 months). It has lived down the bombas- 
tic pronouncements of Ky's first weeks in 
office, suppressed one minor coup attempt, 
and made some fairly convincing announce- 
ments about the drafting of a new consti- 
tution and the introduction, perhaps next 
year, of a limited measure of democracy. 
With powerful prodding and backing from 
the U.S. Embassy and AID mission, it began 
an ambitious new program of economic re- 
construction in the more or less pacified parts 
of the countryside. There have been previous 
efforts—and failures—in this field: the 
“strategic hamlets” program, the “new life 
hamlets,” etc. The Ky regime has been going 
at it quite seriously, however, and its program 
now has the direct and insistent patronage of 
Lyndon Johnson himself, as announced at 
Honolulu and amplified by the new wave of 
emissaries he sent to Saigon. 

Meanwhile, South Vietnam's badly bat- 
tered army has had a chance to catch its 
breath. A number of understrength units 
have been considerably beefed-up in men 
and equipment. The desertion rate has been 
reduced, though it is still shocking. There 
has been an encouraging pickup in defec- 
tions from the Vietcong—11,000 in 1965 ver- 
sus 5,000 in 1964. One of the most sensitive 
indicators of all—the willingness of people 
out in the countryside to furnish intelligence 
on VC movements—points to a healthy in- 
crease in popular confidence in the ultimate 
defeat of the VC. 

Where does the war go from here? The 
most urgent need right now is to break the 
bottleneck in port facilities. Saigon itself 
is a second-rate river port, 50 twisting miles 
upstream from the South China Sea, with 
antiquated docks and stevedoring techniques. 
Until a few months ago virtually all ocean- 
borne supplies for the South Vietnam econ- 
omy and the war had to pass through this 
one congested port. Last June, U.S. Army 
Engineers and civilian contractors went to 
work at the superb natural harbor of Cam 
Ranh Bay, previously untouched, and before 
the end of this year it will be handling more 
cargo than Saigon. Construction work con- 
tinues at a furious pace at Cam Ranh Bay; 
facilities are being expanded at Qui Nhon 
Danang and lesser ports; and some improve- 
ments are in progess at Saigon. At most of 
these places, however, ships still wait 30 to 
40 days for unloading. It will probably be 
another 2 to 3 months before the ports 
are fully equal to the support of the troops 
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already in Vietnam, and capable of supplying 
new arrivals. Almost equally high priority 
must go to the enlargement of military stor- 
age facilities and improvement of the high- 
ways in the major operating areas. 

How many more U.S. troops will be needed 
for the big-unit phase of the war? Fewer 
than half the U.S. troops now in Vietnam 
are actually available for offensive operations 
against the Vietcong on.the ground. As in 
any war, the men up front are supported by 
a long train of medics, truckdrivers, con- 
struction battalions, headquarters staffs, etc. 
And in this particular war, where VC suicide 
squads can turn up almost anywhere, we 
have thousands of combat-unit men tied 
down by static-defense duties around our 
major bases. Perhaps 80,000 to 90,000 of the 
Americans now in Vietnam are available for 
serious offensive action; only about 50,000 of 
these can range far from their bases to seek 
out the VC. 

Total strength of the South Vietnam armed 
forces is generally put around 650,000 to 700,- 
000 men, but this total must be stripped down 
even more drastically. There are perhaps 
25,000 to 40,000 South Vietnamese troops, in- 
cluding some tough marine and airborne 
battalions, that could be considered fully 
mobile offensive forces, unencumbered by 
fixed-defense responsibilities. Adding in a 
robust little Australian-New Zealand con- 
tingent, and the marine brigade and “Tiger 
Division” that Korea has sent, the allies 
have a total striking force of 150,000 men at 
the most and by the maximum mobility 
test the total would be more like 100,000. 

‘They are up against a fanatically brave 
and highly resourceful army of about 90,000 
men, Vietcong main-force units plus perhaps 
a dozen regiments of the North Vietnam 
Army, always free to group and strike against 
a weaker force wherever they can find it, 
since they themselves hold no intrinsically 
valuable territory that ties them down to 
defense. (The VC may have another 100,000 
men in small local cadres, in porter gangs 
along the supply trails, part-time guerrillas, 
etc.) 

The much quoted dictum that it takes 
a 10-to-1 superiority to suppress a deter- 
mined guerrilla force is not regarded as 
gospel in Vietnam. No modern counter- 
guerrilla army has eyer operated with such 
a tremendous margin of firepower and mobil- 
ity as the United States has introduced into 
Vietnam. But it is generally agreed that 
we will need a manpower superiority of 
at least 2 to 1 and very possibly 3 to 1 in 
mobile offensive forces. 

Most of the reinforcements will have to 
come from the United States. Among the 
Vietnamese themselves there is not very 
much young manpower not already in one 
uniform or another, though some existing 
ARVN units can probably be upgraded into 
a higher offensive capability. No very sig- 
nificant allied contributions are in sight. 
We must be prepared, therefore, for the total 
U.S. commitment in Vietnam to rise from 
the present 200,000 men to at least 400,000 
men, assuming that half or more of the new 
forces are in ground combat units that can 
seek out the Vietcong. This would mean a 
commitment about on the scale of the Ko- 
rean war at its peak. 

But what if the enemy simply feeds more 
and more men into the war? The fact is he 
would find it very difficult to match our 
buildup. The VO have pretty well scraped 
the bottom of the barrel in recruiting with- 
in South Vietnam. From the north it is 
possible to infiltrate only 2,000 to 4,000 men a 
month over the Ho Chi Minh trail, and the 
capacity can’t be much increased as long as 
we keep up our air attacks. Conceivably, 
North Vietnam might decide on overt, all- 
out invasion of the south, and launch the 
rest of its army—perhaps a dozen firstline 
divisions, totaling more than 200,000 men, 
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across the demilitarized zone along the 17th 
parallel. 

Then there would indeed need to be a big 
American Army in ‘Vietnam—perhaps the 
“million men” who figure in some of the 
forebodings here at home. But for the 
enemy to pour men down the narrow coastal 
corridor, or in fact try to get large bodies of 
troops into the south by any other route, 
would be to sacrifice most of the advantages 
of the hit-and-run jungle warfare he is so 
expert at. Every time full regiments have 
been brought to battle by U.S. forces, the 
enemy has been badly beaten. 

If North Vietnam went all out, it would 
haye to offer us concentrated targets— 
massed troops, big supply depots, clogged 
roads and trails. Ho Chi Minh would be 
risking his whole army, and with it his rule. 
The repeated U.S. assurances that we do not 
seek to overthrow the North Vietnamese re- 
gime would surely be the first casualty of any 
all-out attack from the north, 

Let us guess, then (there are no guaran- 
tees about Vietnam), that the North does 
not come down in a big way, that the US. 
buildup proceeds, that the bottleneck in the 
ports is largely overcome this spring. By 
summer the effects of all our effort should 
really begin to be felt on the battlefields. A 
point comes in a war when momentum de- 
velops; cumulative and multiplying effects 
spread across a whole theater; one action 
goes well, and things seem to go better in 
half a dozen other places. The momentum 
was running strongly for the Vietcong in 
early 1965. It could be running strongly for 
our side in late 1966. 

Barring a negotiated settlement, nobody 
will ever be able to name the exact date 
when the present phase of the war came to 
an end. But the day should come, late this 
year or next, when it will be possible to add 
up some such set of facts as this: dwindling 
southbound traffic on the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail for several months; increase in north- 
bound traffic; no firm contact with a full 
VC regiment or battalion for several weeks; 
occasional capture of VC or North Vietnam 
“regulars” now operating with small local 
guerrilla units; extension of government con- 
trol to territory containing 75 percent of the 
population; decline of VC “incidents” with- 
in this territory. This would be the end of 
the big-unit war, and the first instalment of 
“victory,” and this the United States does 
tacitly recognize. To turn the South over 
to communism, which would almost cer- 
tainly be the consequence of a peace negoti- 
ated from a few enclaves, would be “defeat.” 

Assuming we will not settle for that, and 
that we persevere through the big-unit war, 
we should then see Hanoi quietly deescalate. 
We would presumably stop bombing the 
north, and perhaps announce a provisional 
and gradual schedule of withdrawals of a 
major part of the American force. (The 
north could come back in, of course, but so 
could we.) 

In the new phase of the war, more and 
more of the military responsibility would 
revert to the rebuilt ARVN, which by then 
should include a number of highly equipped, 
trained, and seasoned units, increasingly 
capable of dealing with the small-scale VC 
attacks which would doubtless persist for 
some years, or moving against some of the 
remote VC redoubts. 

Increasingly, the American support of 
South Vietnam would be channeled into eco- 
nomic, medical, educational aid. In civil 
terms as well as military, the Vietcong are 
deeply entrenched in considerable areas of 
the countryside. Their political, economic, 
and psychological hold on village life will not 
necessarily disappear just because their 
troops go underground. The Saigon govern- 
ment will have to prove that it can provide 
the villages physical safety from the VC, but 
more important for the long run, that it is 
not simply a rival gang of tax collectors. 
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So the second installment of “victory” 
would come, probably not before the early 
1970's, when VC activity in South vietnam 
had been reduced to the proportions of a 
police problem, when all or almost all the 
American troops could be brought home (we 
still keep two divisions in Korea), when a 
thoroughly viable economy was operating, 
when an independent, effective and stable 
government (by the standards of Asia, not 
Switzerland) seemed established. That 
would be victory for the prodigious American 
effort in this country of 15 million people 
some 8,000 miles from San Diego. 

In a way, it doesn’t sound like much. For 
these modest purposes, in a far distant place, 
can the United States really be preparing to 
send hundreds of thousands of Americans 
into battle and spend tens of billions of dol- 
lars, allowing a bitter divisiveness to come 
into American life, courting abuse from 
world opinion, and running a faint risk of 
war with China, and even world war III? 

The Communists say that the Americans 
wouldn't do all this just for the sake of Viet- 
nam, and in this they are absolutely right. 
But the Johnson administration has never 
successfully articulated the broader purposes 
of our Vietnam commitment and the very 
promising possibilities it could create. It is 
deplorable that such a courageous and far- 
sighted policy should be so badly explained. 

The administration offers a good many dull 
and lofty generalities about helping to pre- 
serve the freedom of South Vietnam. These 
are not entirely satisfying since South Viet- 
nam is not really a nation yet—it is an artifi- 
cial half of one of three countries carved out 
of a former French colony only 17 years ago— 
and in its short life it hasn’t ever been fully 
free, either of Communist aggression or 
domestic autocracy. 

The administration is more eloquent and 
persuasive when it stresses the importance 
of honoring our commitments. If we do 
not stand fast in Vietnam, who else will trust 
our guarantees? This leads into the familiar 
domino argument—if South Vietnam falls 
to communism, Laos, Cambodia, and Thai- 
land would go next; Malaysia, Singapore, and 
Burma soon after; then Indonesia; neutral- 
ism, anti-Americanism and pro-Peiping 
sentiment would spread in India, the Philip- 
pines, Japan. The damage to U.S. credibility 
could spread further—to Berlin and NATO, 
Latin America, Africa, and the Middle East. 
Mr. Johnson and Mr. Rusk do not themselves 
spell it out in such lugubrious detail, but 
that isn’t necessary. Honoring our commit- 
ments has become a kind of shorthand for 
a whole train of disasters that could ensue 
if we pulled out of Vietnam. 

It is a sound argument, at least as applied 
to the southeast Asian peninsula, but it is a 
needlessly grim, backs-to-the-wall sort of 
argument. It casts our whole effort in South 
Vietnam in negative terms—as something 
we must do to prevent a catastrophe. This 
negative argument offers no hint of the very 
difficult problems that face Communist 
China today, or the ways in which those 
problems have been intensified by our stand 
in Vietnam. It offers no vision of the posi- 
tive good that could be accomplished in Asia 
if our Vietnam effort succeeds. 

You would never know it, from listening 
either to the Johnson administration or its 
critics, but China had a very bad year in 
1965. Despite the advance hand 
in the United States, the fears early last 
year that China might “come in” if the 
United States bombed North Vietnam or put 
ground combat units in South Vietnam, 
China did not come in. Nor did the growing 
U.S. effort in Vietnam prove to be “the one 
thing that would bring China and Russia 
back together.” If anything, China-Russia 
relations are worse than a year ago, and 
Vietnam seems somehow to have inflamed 
matters. 
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Vietnam is precisely the kind of “war of 
national liberation” that China has pro- 
claimed to be the wave of the future all 
through the underdeveloped regions of Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America, the Communist 
revolution that would sweep the “rural” 
areas of the world and eventually bring 
down the world “city” of Western Europe- 
United States-Japan. (The Soviet leader- 
ship sometimes wonders whether Russia is 
considered part of the “city,” too.) China 
has given loud polemical sponsorship to the 
Vietcong-North Vietnam cause, and it sup- 
plies a good part of the north's arms, but it 
has been very careful to avoid any move that 
might bring a direct confrontation with the 
growing U.S. power in Vietnam. 

And this certainly had something to do 
with the decline last year in China’s prestige 
among the underdeveloped and uncommit- 
ted. In the India-Pakistan skirmish in Sep- 
tember, China attempted a kind of ulti- 
matum to India, but India paid very little 
attention, and China had to back down. 
China has suffered several recent rebuffs in 
its courtship of the new African states, and 
is even having a noisy quarrel with Castro. 
The upheaval in Indonesia, starting with the 
suppression of the Communist coup attempt 
on October 1, has been a major defeat for 
China, replacing what had been an increas- 
ingly Peiping-oriented policy with u strongly 
nationalist independent line. 

South Vietnam is one of the last major 
positions not buttoned down, all around 
the rim of China. Laos is mushy, of course, 
though its neutralist and pro-Western fac- 
tions have been doing fairly well in the 
exotic little war against the pro-Commu- 
nist Pathet Lao. Neutralist Burma also 
seemed last year to respond to events in 
Vietnam and began acting as neutralist to- 
ward China as it long has toward the West. 
The most sensitive of all China’s frontiers, 
of course, are the long reaches where it faces 
the Soviet Union. The state of Soviet-Chi- 
nese relations must contribute, to say the 
least, to sensations of isolation in Peiping. 
But if South Vietnam is held, China is sub- 
stantially “contained on the borders fac- 
ing the non-Communist world. This could 
open up a whole new era of promise and 
growth for the potentially prosperous and 
stable nations of southeast Asia. 

South Vietnam itself could be a dazzlingly 
successful country. It has immense wood 
and timber resources, limitless water, hydro- 
electric possibilities, rubber, superb beaches 
and scenery, energetic, attractive people. 
Along with the tragic destruction of war, it 
is also acquiring, willy-nilly, the best port 
facilities between Hong Kong and Singapore, 
and half a dozen first-class airfields. It shares 
the great Mekong Valley system with Cam- 
bodia, Thailand, and Laos. President John- 
son, in one of the few really affirmative 
specifics he has ever put before Asia, made a 
generous offer of US. aid for a big Mekong 
Basin project in his Johns Hopkins speech of 
last April. In a situation which permitted 
some degree of trust among these countries, 
an international effort to harness the Mekong 
could be one of the most exciting engineer- 
ing and political ventures in the world. 

If southeast Asia, instead of being a temp- 
tation to aggression and a threat to world 
peace, became a strong point of economically 
vigorous and fully independent states, the 
beneficent effects would spread well beyond 
the peninsula itself. Communist China 
would be contained in the best sense, not 
just in military positions but in terms of per- 
formance, by the dynamism of Japan on the 
northeast and this healthy new growth cen- 
ter to the south. South Korea, Taiwan, the 
Philippines, Burma, Indonesia would all 
benefit to some degree; even India’s stagger- 
ing problems would look a little less hopeless. 

It might be that these vistas will be open- 

up at the same time that the first 
major changes in the Chinese Communist 
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leadership take place. Mao is 72, and said 
to be sick, Chou En-lai is 67; most of the 
rest of the Politburo, old comrades of the 
long march of the 1930's are in their late 
sixties. If the defeat of the Communist at- 
tempt to take over South Vietnam comes 
around the same time that new men are 
moving into power in Peiping, this could be 
a very interesting moment in history. In 
several interviews with foreign visitors, Mao 
has expressed with startling frankness his 
doubts as to the revolutionary militance of 
the next Chinese generation. They might 
even be men with whom the West could at- 
tempt a comprehensive settlement of the 
major issues dividing us: nuclear prolifera- 
tion, China trade, the partition of Korea 
and Vietnam, the status of Taiwan, admis- 
sion of mainland China to the U.N. 

In the past 25 years Asia has experienced 
three epochal changes that would have filled 
up several centuries’ worth of slower paced, 
old-fashioned history. World War II, the 
first war ever to sweep all of Asia, brought 
all of Asia irrevocably into the main cur- 
rents of world politics. The breakup of the 
British, French, Dutch, and Japanese colonial 
empires created a dozen new nations—total 
population 800 million—of meager civil ex- 
perience but powerful aspirations for a better 
life. Meanwhile the Communist takeover of 
China gave the earth’s most populous coun- 
try the most strongly centralized govern- 
ment it has known since the Ch'in dynasty 
fell in 207 B.C. Out of all this upheaval a 
new Asia will form. The pattern is not yet 
set. Vietnam is one of the places, at the 
moment the most crucial place, where the 
next Asia is being shaped. 


[From the Washington (D.C) Sunday Star, 
Feb. 20, 1966] 


TayLtor Toro Us WHat WE Have To Do 


The great debate conducted last week at 
the hearings of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee should help clear the air of some 
of the doubts surrounding our strategy 
and prospects in Vietnam. Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor’s testimony seemed to us the high- 
water mark of the clarification process. 

There was nothing uncertain about the 
trumpet which General Taylor took with 
him when he appeared on Thursday. His 
message came through loud and clear. If 
there are those who still do not understand 
our policies and purposes in Vietnam, it 
must be because they do not want to under- 
stand. ; 

An indication of the extent to which the 
message came through cropped up on the 
Senate floor while General Taylor was tes- 
tifying. The critics said they expected the 
floor debate“ on the President's request 
for a supplementary appropriation to wage 
the war to go on for days. Perhaps it will, 
since extended debate is close to the hearts 
of Senators. But the tipoff came with the 
disclosure that the critics have abandoned 
plans to emphasize their dissent by tacking 
a rider onto the bill authorizing the ap- 
propriation. This rider would have said 
that the authorization did not represent an 
endorsement by the Senate of the President’s 
Vietnam policies. This project was aban- 
doned, as it should have been, for obvious 
reasons. The critics could not muster the 
votes to adopt it, and they were unwilling 
to accept the political risks of trying un- 
successfully to pull the rug from under 
the President while some 205,000 American 
troops are engaged in Vietnam. 

Why are those troops in Vietnam, and 
what are they doing there? 

General Taylor said the United States has 
become involved in the war in Vietnam as 
a result of the obligations assumed by this 
country in the southeast Asia treaty, ratified 
by the Senate, and pursuant to the broad 
discretion given the President in the 1964 
congressional resolution which was adopted 
with only two dissenting votes. 
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To define our purpose there, he borrowed 
from the President’s Baltimore speech of 
April 7, 1965. Our objective is the inde- 
pendence of South Vietnam and its freedom 
from attack. We want nothing for our- 
selves—only that the people of South Viet- 
nam be allowed to guide their own country 
in their own way.” 

He conceded that we have secondary ob- 
jectives. One is to prove that communism’s 
so-called wars of liberation are costly and 
doomed to failure. This is in our own na- 
tional interest because the Communists, if 
they succeed with this phony tactic in Viet- 
nam, will strike again in some other place, 
perhaps much closer to home in Latin 
America, 

As General Taylor describes it, our strategy 
in Vietnam consists of four components. 
The first is to increase the effectiveness of 
our ground combat against the Vietcong and 
the infiltrators from North Vietnam. He 
thinks this effort is increasingly successful 
and that the recent comparative casualty 
figures prove it. 

The second involves the use of air power 
against military targets in North Vietnam, 
and he is wholly opposed to the view that 
this should be abandoned. Bombing cannot 
completely block the supply and infiltration 
routes. But it can severely penalize the 
other side and make it impossible for Hanoi 
to maintain and supply large forces in the 
south. + 

The third component consists of the non- 
military activities, the effort to create a viable 
economy in South Vietnam. This effort can- 
not be significantly successful until a more 
secure military situation is achieved. The 
fourth component is the continuing search 
for an honorable and acceptable peace. 

General Taylor told the committee that all 
four parts of this strategy are interrelated, 
all are indispensable. “We must be success- 
ful on all fronts. The key, I believe, is in- 
exorable pressure at all points, directed at 
the will, the ability, and the means of the 
Communist aggressors.” 

The man who formerly was chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff and for 13 months 
our Ambassador to Saigon thinks that this 
four-point strategy, if we stay with it, will 
be successful. 

Some of the Senators were dubious, but 
with the exception, of course, of Senator 
Morse of Oregon, they did not directly chal- 
lenge the General's views, and most certainly 
they did not offer anything in the nature of 
an alternative to the strategy which he spelled 
out. They didn't because they haven't any 
to offer. 

Senator Morse is a special case. His cross- 
examination consisted for the most part of 
a niggling, legalistic argument that we are 
engaged in an illegal, even criminal, war. He 
also thought that the American people, in 
time, will shoot down the policies advocated 
by General Taylor and the President. Per- 
haps so, if the people accept Senator Morse 
as their guide—which we do not think they 
will do. 

General Taylor, a layman, did not pretend 
to be an expert in the area of diplomacy or 
international law. This was left to Secre- 
tary of State Dean Rusk, who dealt effectively 
with some of these broader aspects of the 
problem in his Friday appearance. 

The general, naturally, was most effective 
when, under questioning, he dealt with the 
military aspects of the war. 

He is utterly opposed to the “holding” 
strategy. To accept this, he said, would be to 
abandon our South Vietnamese ally, to assign 
our own troops to a “most inglorious mis- 
sion,” and to destroy all hope of getting an 
honorable settlement. 

He does not believe that Red China, if we 
adhere to the strategy which he outlined, will 
enter the war. In contrast to the Chinese 
intervention in Korea, Peiping is on notice 
now that there will be no privileged sanctuary 
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this time. General Taylor does not believe 
the Chinese will accept the risks and the 
punishment certain to follow intervention. 
Finally, he thinks we can “win” this war, 
being careful to point out that by winning 
he is not talking about forcing the enemy to 
capitulate or to totally destroy him. His 


belief IS. if we keep the pressure on, that the. 


time will come when the men in Hanoi will 
decide that talking is better than fighting. 
For the life of us, we cannot see that the 
United States has any option but to proceed 
along the lines that Maxwell Taylor has 
recommended, and to apply the necessary 
force to produce the just result we seek. 


{From U.S. News & World Report, Feb. 28, 
1966] 
THE STORY oF THE UNITED STATES AND ITs 
STAKE IN ASIA 


People are asking: What stake does this 
country have in far-off Asia? Why get in- 
volved in a war 8,000 miles from home in a 
part of the world little known to Ameri- 
cans? 

The U.S. Congress has been hearing that 
the thing to do is to try to get out of the 
Vietnam war at almost any cost. American 
interests, it is argued, lie in Europe, in Latin 
America, in Africa, not much in Asia. 

But is that the case? Is American in- 
volvement in Asia something new? 

A quick glance at history indicates the 
opposite. Vietnam is the fifth war of con- 
sequence for the United States in the Pacific. 
The blood of almost 440,000 Americans is in- 
vested in that part of the world. The United 
States, as a result, is regarded as not likely 
at this late date to cut and run from its 
historic role as a major power in the Far 
East. 

American interest in Asia goes all the way 
back to the days of the American Revolution. 
‘The interest has always been alive, although 
the United States at no time was a colonial 
power in the mold of the British, French, or 
‘Dutch. 

SHIFTING BURDEN 

Today the French and Dutch have quit all 
responsibility for maintaining a balance in 
Asia. The British confine their main in- 
terest in that part of the world to the area 
of Malaysia westward into the Indian 
Ocean—and are striving to shift the policing 
burden in that area to the United States. 

Americans whose interest in Asia goes back 
more than a century and a half right now 
find their responsibilities are becoming not 
_less but greater. 

Yankee clippers carried the American flag 
to Asian waters for the first time in the 
1780’s when Britain controlled the Atlantic 
and looked unfavorably upon shipping in- 
terests of its breakaway colony. The War 
of 1812 and the era of Napoleon emphasized 
U.S, trading interests in the Pacific, rather 
than the inhospitable Atlantic. 

By 1833 the Americans had a treaty of 
commerce with the Kingdom of Siam—now 
Thailand. Later, in the 1840's, the United 
States won concessions from China on a basis 
of friendship at a time when Britain was 
using force. 

Over the years, other powers strove to break 
up China and split up the territorial spoils. 
The United States accepted trade concessions, 
but always opposed efforts to Balkanize that 
part of the world. 

It was an American, Commodore Matthew 
C. Perry, who convinced the Japanese in 1854 
to end their isolation and move into the 
modern world. 

People forget, too, that the purchase of 
Alaska from Russia in 1867 placed American- 
owned territory within sight of the mainland 
of Asia. 

Isolation from Europe: All through this 
period, the United States was pursuing a 
very firm strategy: isolation with regard to 
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Europe, cooperation and conscious entangle- 
ment in the Far East. 

Then, in 1898, the Spanish-American War 
catapulted the United States conclusively 
into Asia as a ranking power. 

A force of 70,000 U.S. troops was engaged 
in a guerrilla war in the Philippines from 
1899 to 1902. This was a counterinsurgency 
war that compares in some ways with the 
fighting today in Vietnam. It left U.S. mili- 
tary power implanted off the mainland of 
Asia. 

On the mainland itself, 2,500 American 
troops joined other nations’ contingents that 
rescued foreign nationals trapped by fanat- 
ical Chinese in Peiping during the Boxer 
Rebellion in 1900. Where other powers 
sought indemnities and got them, the United 
States used its money to bring Chinese stu- 
dents to America. 

The United States, all the while, was using 
its growing influence to keep Asia on an even 
keel, enforcing the open door policy in 
China, inducing Russia and Japan to make 
peace at Portsmouth, N.H., in 1905. It was 
the personal intervention of President 
Theodore Roosevelt that was felt in Asia in 
that period. 

What history reveals is this: By the start 
of World War I, the United States was 
deeply enmeshed in the affairs of Asia—and 
had been for many years before this Nation 
was forced to turn to Europe to help bail 
Europeans out of the troubles arising from 
that war. i 

U.S. flag in Pacific: American holdings in 
the Pacific were already substantial. The 
U.S. flag flew not only over the Philippines, 
but over Midway—occupied after the Civil 
War—and Guam, Wake Island, and Hawaii, 
all under U.S. control by the turn of the 
century. The United States held nothing 
comparable in the Atlantic, nor does it today. 

Present aim of the United States in Asia 
is not substantially different from that 
which emerged after the great war of 1914 
18—to keep any one Asian nation from swal- 
lowing up all the others. 

Today the threat is Red China. Then the 
danger was from Imperial Japan, driving for 
a “Greater East Asia Co-Prosperity Sphere.” 
It was fear of Japanese expansion into Rus- 
sia, in fact, that led U.S. troops to join an 
allied expedition into Siberia in 1918. 

Japan moved boldly into Manchuria in 
1931. The United States spoke out strongly, 
but did nothing. In 1934 the United States 
told. the Philippines to get ready for inde- 
pendence, giving the appearance of a nation 
ready to disengage from Asia. The Japanese 
sinking of the U.S.S. Panay in the Yangtze 
River in China was followed by the fall of 
Nanking, with Japan still. convinced that 
the United States would not fight im the 
Far East. Finally, in 1941, it was the after- 
math of the Japanese invasion of French 
Indochina that brought a positive Ameri- 
can reaction—the freezing of Japanese assets 
in the United States. With this, the assault 
against Pearl Harbor was set in motion. 

Defense need: After the devastating blow 
at Pearl Harbor, it was realized in the United 
States that, with modern means of sea and 
air transportation, its west coast was as 
vulnerable as the east coast. In World War 
II, people suddenly seemed to discover for 


‘the first time that the defense of Asia was 


as vital to U.S. security as the defense of 
Europe. 

It now is more than 20 years since the 
end of World War II. Some bitter lessons— 
and war's great costs—have largely been 
forgotten. The Pacific campaigns left 106,- 
000 Americans dead and 172,000 wounded. 
The great armadas and armies that fought 
in the Pacific required the spending of $120 
billion. U.S. victory in 1945 deepened the 
responsibilities of this country in Asia. 
Americans had restored freedom to the Phil- 
ippine Islands, liberated South Korea, forced 
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Japanese from China, Indochina, and huge 
areas of southeast Asia, 

Immediately, the United States set out to 
help free these areas from the colonial rule 
of, prewar days. The British, French, and 
Dutch were encouraged to quit Asia. Power 
vacuums were created which the United 
States has since been obliged to prevent the 
Communists from filling. 

In 1950, the promise of another vacuum 
opened for the Communists, this time in 
Korea. When a hint was made by the 
United States that its Pacific defense line 
bypassed South Korea, attack came swiftly. 

The choice for the United States was 
clear: Move in and fight to save a small 
country from being gobbled up, or abandon 
it—abandoning at the same time a stake 
built up over the course of more than 150 
years of involvement in Asia. 

Outcome of a war; War in Korea cost al- 
most 34,000 Americans dead and 103,000 
wounded. The cost was $18 billion. Yet 
there was no U.S. victory. This time, the 
United States chose to settle for a truce 
without clear-cut victory. 

The Chinese Communists sought out 
other opportunities to expand. They 
teamed up with Vietnam leader Ho Chi 
Minh, who drove the French from Indo- 
China in 1954. In the years since, still tied 
to Ho, the Chinese have skillfully moved to- 
ward a Communist takeover of South Viet- 
nam. 

As U.S. officials look back at Korea, they 
recognize lessons that could be learned from 
the sad experience of that war. One is that 
Communist China has shown itself to be 
waiting to fill any vacuum in Asia that the 
United States creates by its withdrawal, or 
hint of withdrawal. Another is that Red 
China, if left unpunished for aggression, as 
it was in Korea, will simply gather its 
strength and move on to make trouble in 
another area. 

Not by sentiment alone: The United 
States as a result is committed to Asia not 
only by history and sentiment, but by bind- 
ing military treaties with several nations. 

The Senate has approved mutual-defense 
pacts with South Korea, Japan, Nationalist 
China, the Philippines, and with Australia 


and New Zealand. Those countries have 


America’s word that they will be defended 
‘from Red attack. 

Still other countries have a pledge from 
the United States through the Southeast 
Asia Treaty Organization. The SEATO pact, 
now a dozen years old, binds the United 
States directly to the defense of Thailand, 
for example, in case of Red aggression. A 
special set of protocols offers SEATO help to 
South Vietnam, Laos, and Cambodia, if they 


“ask for it. 


Postwar commitments of the United States 
were entered into successively by four Presi- 
dents—Truman, Eisenhower, Kennedy, and 
Johnson. All got substantially the same 
advice from senior American diplomats and 
miiltary leaders: 

Surrendering to Communist China in the 
postwar period makes no more sense than 
surrendering to imperial Japan would have 
made in 1941. In other words, America’s 
stake in Asia is far too great to be aban- 
doned. 

An economic goal? 
is at stake? 

The argument is sometimes heard that 
the real stake for the United States in Asia 
is economic. The fact is, the United States 
has no need for the rubber, rice, or strategic 
metals of Asia. It is true that the United 
States is now exporting $5.5 billion worth 
of goods to Asia each year, with a trade 
balance in America’s favor of a billion dol- 
lars—but the loss of this trade might some- 
how be made acceptable with a cutback in 
U.S. aid to the region, and other meas- 
ures. 


Just what is it that 
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As seen by U.S. policymakers, it boils down 
to security. Since 1950, the overriding ob- 
jective of the United States in Asia has 
been to contain Red China, with an eye 
not only to the safety of smaller nations, 
but to the security of the United States 
itself. 

With Vietnam and southeast Asia in Com- 

munist hands, the United States soon would 
be forced to retreat from its “forward strate- 
gy”’—a line of advanced Pacific bases now 
hemming in the Red Chinese. Withdraw- 
ing to Alaska, Hawaii, and the west coast 
would be too close for comfort in this era 
of bombers, missiles, and submarines. That 
is a view shared by top U.S. military ex- 
perts. 
American officials, looking ahead, sense 
greater danger than ever before from one 
great power—Red China—if it should be 
left with a free hand in all Asia. They 
are made uneasy by the prospect of a rap- 
proachement between China and Russia, or 
of a future that might lock together more 
than 700 million Chinese with the industrial 
prowess of Japan. 

Red China, looming as a nuclear power 
without outside help, is seen as on the way 
to being a greater direct threat to the United 
States than Japan ever was. 

Since the 18th century, the United States 
has grown to be a major power in Asia, with a 
commitment so massive that Vietnam is seen 
as only one phase. In the view of the 
leaders of the U.S. Government, it would be 
a tragic and dangerous error to abandon that 
commitment now. 


UNITED STATES AND Asta: Just WHAT Is THE 
VIETCONG? 


Satcon,—Pressures are building to negoti- 
ate directly with the Communists’ Vietcong 
and their National Liberation Front to end 
the fighting in South Vietnam. 

The United States is now saying a way can 
be found to include the Communists in any 
truce conference. 

Questions are raised, as a result, about the 
Communist groups and their right—if any— 
to a voice in the future of South Vietnam. 

Just what is the Vietcong? 

It is an insurgent guerrilla army. The 
Communists who control that army have a 
party—the People's Liberation Party—which 
directs both the political and military war 
in South Vietnam. 

Then what is the National Liberation 
Front? 

Secretary of State Dean Rusk told the 

Senate Foreign Relations Committee on 
February 18 that the Liberation Front is “a 
Communist-front organization intended to 
give support to the deliberate fiction that 
the war in Vietnam is an indigenous revolt.” 

Is the front a government? : 

Not really. Nobody has ever had a chance 
to vote for or against it. 

It has a flag. It has a sort of cabinet, 
and has representatives in every Province. 

The front also has representatives in Hanoi, 
Peiping, Algiers, Moscow, and Budapest. But 
no nation in the world has recognized it-as a 
government. 

Where is the front’s capital? 

It doesn’t have one. Its headquarters is.a 
cluster of brick and thatch houses and a 
network of tunnels in the jungles of north- 
ern Tay Ninh Province, within easy reach of 
the “sanctuary” of Cambodia. 

Who is head of the NLF? 

A colorless, “independent” lawyer-politi- 
cian from Saigon—Nguyen Huu Tho—is 
chairman of the presidium. Other members 
of that presidium are politicians and Com- 
munists not widely known in South Vietnam. 

Then who governs the Communist areas of 

South Vietnam? 

The People’s Revolutionary Party, which is 
the Communist Party, and the Vietcong to- 
gether have a “shadow government.” There 
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is an executive at the top; commissars and 
central committees at the provincial level; 
and, at the grassroots level, district and 
village chiefs. 

Were these officials elected? 

Only at the village levels. And even there 
the commissars, all Communists, controlled 
the elections. 

Do the Communists collect taxes, 
schools, operate hospitals? 

Yes; just as if they had a legal govern- 
ment. They do this wherever they have 
military power. 

The Vietcong developed an ingenious sys- 
tem to pay for the war. They seized land 
from the landlords and gave it to the peas- 
ants. Now the Communists collect taxes 
that are higher than rents used to be. When 
they need extra food, they seize it and make 
payment with worthless promissory notes. 

The Vietcong also levies taxes on every 
bus, truck, and sampan that moves through 
the countryside. In the cities held by the 
Saigon Government, the Vietcong terrorizes 
merchants into paying tribute. 

Don’t the Vietcong and the Liberation 
Front claim to be independent of North 
Vietnam? 

Yes, but the record disproves that claim. 
In September 1960, Hanoi publicly urged the 
insurgents in South Vietnam to form a 
“broad, united” front to help unify all of 
Vietnam. It wasn’t until 4 months later 
that the front was organized. 

Until last year, the Communist People’s 
Revolutionary Party stayed in the back- 
ground. Now the party claims it is leading 
both the Vietcong and the Liberation Front. 
Most of that party’s workers have had from 
6 months’ to 2 years’ training in the north, 
and they hold most of the responsible jobs. 

Do they get orders from Hanoi? 

All the evidence points that way. Hanoi’s 
Council of Ministers and the Lao Dong, or 
North Vietnam’s Communist Party, control 
the strategic direction of the war in the 
south, 

Would the Communist Vietcong or the Lib- 
eration Front win a free election in South 
Vietnam? 

That is doubtful, at least right now. Few 
peasants know who is head of the Liberation 
Front, or even who is Premier in Saigon. In 
the villages, the government that interferes 
least with an individual's life is the most 
popular. 

The Vietcong is popular in areas where 
control has been light and land was dis- 
tributed. It is unpopular wherever terror 
was used, or men dragged off for military 
service. 

But doesn’t the Vietcong actually control 
the countryside? 

This varies from day to day. Most villages 
are in the “twilight zone,” not fully con- 
trolled by either side. Those villages have 
been terrorized and fought over for 5 years. 

Peasants in the “twilight zone” have little 
regard for either side in the war. That’s 
why it would be unrealistic to count on a 
free election to show how strong the Vietcong 
actually is in South Vietnam. 


— 


run 


[From Newsweek, Jan. 31, 1966] 
THAILAND: THE ANATOMY OF A DOMINO 


To any Western visitor inclined to think of 
Thailand as a semibarbaric land ruled over 
by Yul Brynner, Bangkok comes as a stun- 
ning surprise. Out in the Gulf of Siam, 
long strings of foreign freighters ride at 
anchor waiting to unload their cargo at the 
city’s bustling port. Amidst the din of hotel 
construction around Charoen Krung Road, 
Chinese storekeepers hawk bolts of bright 
Thai silk and glistening trays of expensive 
sapphires to a steady stream of eager tourists. 
At night, as the lights of thousands of col- 
ored neon signs illuminate the city’s bars and 
bathhouses, the pampered youth of Thai- 
land's jet set speed up in flashy sports cars 
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to chic Pat Pong Road where they while 
away the evening in luxurious nightclubs. 

Far to the north of the capital, there is a 
vastly different scene. In the isolated Me- 
kong town of Nakhon Phanom off-duty U.S. 
airmen watusi wildly with hostesses in low- 


cut sequined dresses at the seedy Civilized 


otel. And near the airbase at Korat, crew- 
cut Gl's, strolling arm in arm with their 
heavily rouged Thai girl friends, pause to peer 
up into the afternoon sun as yet another 
sleek F-105 Thunderchief roars off on a mis- 
sion over Laos. 

Boom: This contrast—between the peace- 
ful prosperity of Bangkok and the carpe diem 
atmosphere of the burgeoning base towns in 
the hinterland—is symbolic of today’s Thai- 
land. One of the most affluent countries in 
all of southeast Asia, Thailand is riding the 
crest of an unprecedented economic boom. 
Shiny new cars and motorcycles jostle each 
other in Bangkok’s noisy streets. In the 
lush green countryside, peasants tending the 
rice fields carry their own transistor radios. 
But Thailand is also a country geared for 
war. Though Thai leaders are highly reluc- 
tant to admit it, their nation is already play- 
ing a crucial role in the battle for control of 
Asia. All U.S. air strikes against Communist 
forces in Laos originate in Thailand. And 
before the current U.S. peace offensive went 
into effect, American planes based in Thai- 
land accounted for at least 80 percent of the 
bombing raids over North Vietnam. 

For a nation which is justifiably proud of 
its record as the only country in southeast 
Asia never colonized by the West, Thailand 
is finding it difficult to adjust to the growing 
U.S. military presence on its soil. But from 
Field Marshal Thanom Kittikachorn, the 
country’s dapper, mild-mannered Prime 
Minister, on down, most responsible Thai 
leaders have come to realize that history has 
given them very little choice in the matter. 
For whatever doubts may be voiced in some 
U.S. quarters, the Thais believe unreservedly 
in the domino theory—which posits that if 
Peiping is allowed to topple any country in 
southeast Asia, the remaining nations, one 
after another, will succumb to Chinese influ- 
ence. Indeed, the Thais are convinced that 
Communist China is on the march in Asia. 
And they are keenly aware of the fact that, 
after South Vietnam, their country is next on 
Mao Tse-tung’s list of candidates for wars 
of national liberation. 

Political assassinations: In fact, Commu- 
nist China has made its intentions toward 
Thailand abundantly clear. In recent 
months, Peiping-backed guerrilla bands have 
stepped up their activity in Thailand’s im- 
poverished northeast region and heavily for- 
ested Kra isthmus in the south. During the 
past year, the guerrillas have been respon- 
sible for an estimated 21 political assassina- 
tions. Chinese Foreign Minister Chen Yi has 
flatly stated that we hope to have a guerrilla 
war in Thailand before the year is out” and to 
underscore that threat, Peiping announced 
last December that it had merged two Thai 
revolutionary groups under the name of the 
Patriotic Front of Thailand. 

All this, of course, sounds ominously like 
the initial stages of the war in Vietnam. 
And in some ways, Thailand gives the ap- 
pearance of being ripe for Communist sub- 
version, The Thai armed forces, for instance, 
number only 130,000 men (including a horse 
cavalry division) and are top-heavy with 
officers. Bangkok's bureaucracy is, in many 
matters, thoroughly knotted in its own red- 
tape. Most important, the government, 
which traditionally has controlled only 
Bangkok and the central plains near the 
capital, is just now extending its influence 
out to its frontiers. 

Pro-Hanol: First priority has been given 
to the northeast. On the face of it, the 
problems in that remote region seem almost 
insurmountable. For one thing, most of 
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the 10 million peasants who eke out a bare 
existence from the northeast’s arid plains 
are ethnically of Lao extraction and feel little 
or no loyalty to Bangkok. For another, 
during the French Indochina War, some 60,- 
000 Vietnamese refugees—mostly from North 
Vietnam—fied to Thailand’s northeast. 
„There's no doubt,” says a high-ranking 
US, military officer, “the Vietnamese refu- 
gees are linked to the Thai Communist move- 
ment. By and large, they are pro-Hanol.“ 

Recently, the Communists have begun a 
systematic program of infiltration and in- 
doctrination of villages along the Mekong 
River. In Nakhon Phanom Province, for 
example, many of the males of Ban Dong 
Luang village attend secret Communist 
meetings on an average of once a week. 
Meantime, the Patriotic Front of Thailand, 
which is run from China by a former Thai 
lieutenant colonel named Phayum Chula- 
nont, has ordered a step-up in the number 
of small-scale attacks against provincial 
police patrols. 

Propaganda: While the Northeast is the 
main worry, the narrow, 1,000-mile-long Kra 
Isthmus also offers fertile ground for Com- 
munist subversion. There, Peiping has a 
readymade Communist organization—the 
500-odd Chinese guerrillas who fled Malaya 
in 1960 with their leader, Chin Peng, after 
the failure of their 12-year insurrection 
against the British. Playing upon the tra- 
ditional discontent of the Moslem Malays, 
who comprise a majority in the peninsula’s 
southernmost provinces, the Communists 
pass out propaganda pamphlets and even 
give lectures in village schools. Says one 
knowledgeable American official: “The Com- 
munists have recruited enough Malays and 
others to field about three battalions.” 

Against this impressive array of sore spots 
on the Thai body politic, however, the nation 
can point to some important strengths. Not 
the least of these are its cherished tradition 
of national independence and the survival 
of its ancient monarchy; though the role of 
the monarchy is now purely ceremonial, 38- 
year-old King Phumiphon, a talented: jazz 
clarinetist, and his coolly beautiful Queen 
Sirikit, 33, are genuinely revered by the 
country’s peasants. 

Beyond this, the vast majority of Thai- 
land’s 30 million people are united by a 
common religious faith—Buddhism—and, 
despite the presence of minorities in the 
Northeast and the Kra Isthmus, the Thai 
population is far more homogeneous ethni- 
cally than those of most southeast Asian 
nations. Perhaps most important of all, the 
Thai Government has demonstrated impres- 
sive ability to bestir itself where questions 
of national survival are involved. 

To counter the Communist threat, Thai- 
land began its own version of the war on 
poverty as long ago as 1959. Since then, the 
Government has devoted a whopping 70 per- 
cent of its annual budget to such social- 
welfare pro as road construction, dam 
projects, agricultural stations and schools. 

One shot: As the first step in this program, 
the Thai Government established 14 so- 
called mobile development units in 6 criti- 
cal Northeast Provinces and the Kra Isth- 
mus. Originally conceived as a one-shot 
emergency “impact” program, the bureauc- 
racy entwined MDU’s largely failed in their 
objective to encourage rural communities to 
pull themselves up by their own bootstraps. 
But by mid-1964, a second project, called 
Accelerated Rural Development, was 
launched under the decentralized command 
of Deputy Province Governors. 

Learning from the MDU experiment, each 
ARD team is staffed by U.S.-trained techni- 
cians who are assigned on a permanent basis 
to keep previously started projects going. 
In addition, Government-sponsored com- 
munity development units work side by side 
with the technicians to help develop rice- 
roots political leadership. “ARD hasn't gone 
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forward as rapidly as we wanted it to,” says 
one U.S. official, “but there has been real 
progress.” To which another American adds: 
“Sure ARD has some troubles, but let's not 
expect a degree of perfection from the Thais 
which we have never achieved ourselves.” 

Behind the effort to increase the stake of 
the rural areas in Thailand’s blossoming 
economy (gross national product: $3.3 bil- 
lion) stands perhaps the best staffed Gov- 
ernment in southeast Asia; most ministers 
and bureaucrats are university graduates 
and nearly all are intensely patriotic. But 
this gifted elite is highly exclusive. By 
rough estimate, only about 1 percent of the 
Thai population has any real voice in the 
policies of the Government, which has led 
some observers to dub the system “old 
school Thai.” 

Included in this tight circle of power are 
leading members of the aristocracy, Govern- 
ment ministers, army generals, wealthy busi- 
nesmen, property owners and a small pro- 
fessional class—many of whom are related to 
each other or linked by business interests. 
Not surprisingly, in this sort of system cor- 
ruption thrives. (When he died in 1963, 
former Prime Minister Sarit Thanarat left 
behind 150 “minor” wives, 51 private cars 
and an estimated $140 million.) To Amer- 
icans accustomed to a stricter ethics in pub- 
lic affairs, all this is shocking. “The Thais 
may be our allies,” says one administration 
Official, “but they’re crooked as hell and I 
detest them for it.” The Thais themselves, 
however, for the most part accept corruption 
as standard business practice and see noth- 
ing ethically wrong with it. In fact, accord- 
ing to the newspaper Siam Nikorn: “The 
general attitude of the local people toward 
corrupt practices here is that the more one 
indulges in them, the more one gains esteem 
and social status.” 

One of the few exceptions to this rule is 
Prime Minister Thanom Kittikachorn, In 
his first public statement upon assuming 
power after Sarit’s death, Thanom declared: 
“I hate corruption.” And last month, in his 
New Year's message to the nation, Thanom 
admonished the Thais: “Do good, have 
morals, be honest.” 

Personally and publicly, Thanom follows 
his own prescription, Though he was a pro- 
tégé of the sybaritic Sarit, his name, amaz- 
ingly, has never been connected with a 
scandal. Instead, he rose to power on the 
strength of his reputation as a reliable 
soldier. And, thanks in part to his unfailing 
courtesy and amiability, the 54-year-old 
Thanom has had a stabilizing influence on 
Thai politics during a period of increased 
Communist pressure. Dressed in his 
bemedaled field marshal’s uniform, the Prime 
Minister travels extensively over the country 
and is received everywhere with warm cor- 
diality by the Thais. Among his Ministers, 
he has the reputation of coming to decisions 
slowly—but sticking to them once he has 
made up his mind. 

“Tron man”: When he took over the Prime 
Ministership more than 2 years ago, Thanom 
was generally expected to be quickly knocked 
aside by more ambitious military leaders. 
His success in holding on to the reins of 
government is attributable to the fact that 
he shrewdly lined up the necessary support— 
most notably that of Army Gen. Praphas 
Charusathira. 

A bluff, moon-faced professional soldier 
who wears sinister-looking dark glasses to 
shield his one good eye, Praphas is univer- 
Sally credited with being the “iron man” 
of the Thai Government, As Deputy Prime 
Minister, Deputy Supreme Commander, Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Interior 
Minister, Praphas controls more power in 
Thailand than any other single man—in- 
cluding Prime Minister Thanom. “In terms 
of raw authority,” says a top Western diplo- 
mat in Bangkok, “Praphas could take over 
the Government tomorrow. But I doubt he 
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would do it. He recognizes his own unpopu- 
larity, and if he dumped Thanom he would 
be in trouble.” Another important consid- 
eration is the fact that Praphas’ daughter is 
married to Thanom’s son—and in Thailand, 
family ties are taken very seriously. 

Indeed, relations between the two men are 
reportedly very smooth. While the decorous 
Thanom keeps the machinery of Government 
turning over, Praphas revels in his power to 
pull strings. Up each morning at 5:30 to 
drive a few balls on the golf range, he is 
behind his desk by 10 and receiving a long 
line of official visitors. To Westerners, 
Praphas’ soldierly bluntness can, at times, 
seem downright anti-American. “Help from 
the United States is not adequate,” he de- 
clared in a recent interview with Newsweek's 
Robert K. McCabe and Merton D. Perry. 
“We have more American troops here now, 
but assistance to us has been reduced. It 
doesn’t meet the needs. Now we would like 
to have antiaircraft weapons and your mili- 
tary authorities say it is not necessary be- 
cause, in case of attack, they would send 
their planes to defend us.” 

Despite such tough talk, however, Thai- 
land's leaders have firmly cast their lot with 
the United States in Asia. This policy, in 
fact, dates back to 1950, when Thailand was 
one of the first countries outside the United 
States to contribute troops to the U.N. force 
fighting in Korea, In 1954, Thailand joined 
the U.S.-sponsored Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization and Thailand’s Pote Sarasin 
was elected SEATO's first Secretary-General. 
At the height of the Laotian crisis in 1961-62, 
Washington and Bangkok concluded a de- 
fense agreement and President Kennedy dis- 
patched 5,000 troops to Thailand. 

Since then, the United States has sunk an 
average of $40 million a year into Thailand, 
building up a vast pool of military supplies 
(enough to support a whole division) and 
an extensive network of roads. Significantly, 
the U.S.-constructed $20 million Friendship 
Highway and its Bangkok bypass, linking the 
capital with the Communist-exposed north- 
east, are both capable of carrying heavy US. 
tanks. In addition, the United States is 
spending $12 million to turn the Thai naval 
base of Sattahip on the Gulf of Siam into 
a huge air and seaport complex which, in 
an emergency, could handle a sudden influx 
of U.S. troops. 

Bases: Along with the construction proj- 
ects, U.S. troop strength in Thailand has 
more than doubled since 1962 to some 12,000 
men. The troops, two-thirds of whom are 
Air Force men, are under the command of 
tough, balding Maj. Gen. Richard G. Stil- 
well, chief of the Military Assistance Com- 
mand—Thailand. Last week, from Takhli 
in the west to Ubon in the east, from Udon 
in the northeast to Korat in the heart of the 
country, U.S. jets from nine squadrons 
reached into Laos to bomb the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail. Standing by at Nakorn Phanom was 
an air-sea rescue squadron of helicopters 
and amphibious planes. 

Technically, the planes operate out of 
Thai—not American—bases; in practice, 
though, the airfields have been greatly ex- 
panded and integrated into the chain of 
U.S. bases which rings China from the Sea 
of Japan to the Indian Ocean. 8 
the U.S. presence has caused some friction 
among the stanchly independent Thal. Ex- 
plains Air Chief Marshal Dawee Chullasapya: 
“There are three categories of Thai on this 
question. The first group feels it’s very good 
to have the United States involved—that 
we haven’t the resources to fight Peiping 
and Hanoi. The second feels, ‘No, we are in- 
dependent; we do not want foreign troops 
on our soll.“ And the third? All they want 
ERA do is to be left alone to make money. 

mer or later, the second will 
its mind.” W ETEN 

What this simply means is that the 

Thai—who concluded alliances with the 
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British in the last century and the Japanese 
during World War II—have decided to fol- 
low their longstanding tradition of accom- 
modation with the paramount power in Asia. 
Indeed, if the United States were to lose 
heart and pull out of Vietnam, it is almost 
certain that Thailand would just as quickly 
come to mutually acceptable terms with the 
only other great power remaining in the 
area—Communist China. 

And this, of coures, underscores the real 
significance of the domino theory. As orig- 
inally set forth in 1954 by President Eisen- 
hower, the domino theory rested on the sim- 
plistic proposition that if any Asian nation 
fell to the Communists, the others would 
follow—fiop, flop, flop—one domino after an- 
other in a neat row. Obviously, however, 
nations rarely react to any situation so 
neatly and predictably. In southeast Asia, 
as in the rest of the world, circumstances 
of geography, history, and culture make for 
as many potentially difference reactions as 
there are countries. 

Hegemony: Thus, in the event of a U.S. 
defeat or withdrawal in Vietnam, it is un- 
likely that Communist governments would 
automatically be installed everywhere in 
southeast Asia. True, the weakest country 
of the lot—Laos—would probably have to be 
written off as lost. But on the other hand, 
Cambodia, Burma, and Thailand might have 
a chance of maintaining some semblance of 
their independence—provided they acknowl- 
edged the reassertion of China’s historic 
hegemony over the area. It also seems rea- 
sonable to assume that Malaysia could not 
continue as a pro-Western bastion. And in 
Indonesia, the recent flip in favor of the anti- 
Communist generals might flop the other 
way. Ironically, too, any hope that North 
Vietnam might ultimately develop into a 
“Titoist state“ would vanish, since it would 
no longer be able to play off Moscow against 
Peiping. 

None of this, of course, can be viewed as 
a pleasant prospect. And it is precisely to 
prevent this prospect from becoming reality 
that the Johnson administration has re- 
affirmed and increased the U.S. commitment 
to Vietnam. So long as that commitment 
holds, the strong and stable Thai are given 
a good chance of solving their problems in 
relative peace. For as one Thai provincial 
governor notes: “Potentially, Thailand could 
be'a second Vietnam. But right now the 
Government is taking effective action.” And 
an experienced U.S. official, who recently ar- 
rived in booming Bangkok after a tour of 
duty in beleaguered. Saigon, emphatically 
adds: “I'm not afraid that Thailand will be 
the next Vietnam. The Thai have so much 
going for them.” 


MR. AND MRS. EARL HARWELL 
HOGAN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
1520) for the relief of Mr. and Mrs. Earl 
Harwell Hogan, which was on page 2, 
lines 6 and 7, strike out “in excess of 10 
percentum thereof”. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in she amend- 
ment of the House. 


The motion was agreed to. 


M. SGT. BERNARD L. LAMOUNTAIN 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
851) for the relief of M. Sgt. Bernard L. 
LaMountain, U.S. Air Force (retired), 
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which was, on page 2, line 9, after “Act.” 
insert: 


No part of the amount appropriated in 
this Act shall be paid or delivered to or re- 
ceived by any agent or attorney on account 
of services rendered in connection with this 
claim, and the same shall be unlawful, any 
contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating the provisions of this 
Act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor 
and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in 
any sum not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


MARY F. MORSE 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid be- 
fore the Senate the amendment of the 
House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
577) for the relief of Mary F. Morse, 
which was, on page 2, line 6 after “Act.” 
insert: 

No part of the amount appropriated in this 
Act shall be paid or delivered to or received 
by, any agent or attorney on account of serv- 
ices rendered in connection with this claim, 
and the same shall be unlawful, any contract 
to the contrary notwithstanding. Any per- 
son violating the provisions of this Act shall 
be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor and upon 
conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not exceeding $1,000. 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I move 
that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the Senate pro- 
ceed to consider executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Maine? 

There being no objection, the Senate 
proceeded to the consideration of execu- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS. OF A 
COMMITTEE 


The following favorable reports of 
nominations were submitted: 

By Mr. HILL, from the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare: 

Henry Allen Moe, of New York, to be Chair- 
man of the National Endowment for the 
Humanities. 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I also re- 
port favorably from the Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare sundry nomi- 
nations in the Public Health Service. 
Since these names have previously ap- 
peared in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 
order to save the expense of printing on 
the Executive Calendar, I ask unanimous 
consent that the nominations lie on the 
Secretary’s desk for the information of 
any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. With- 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The nominations ordered to lie on the 
desk are as follows: 

Eugene J. Gangarosa, and sundry other 
candidates, for personnel action in the regu- 
lar corps of the Public Health Service. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there 
be no further reports of committees, the 
clerk will state the nominations on the 
Executive Calendar. 


PEACE CORPS 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Jack Hood Vaughn, of Virginia, 
to be Director of the Peace Corps. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I rise to 
oppose the nomination. I have agreed 
with the leadership not to ask for a yea- 
and-nay vote. There are many absentees 
this afternoon, and there are also many 
who prefer not to have a yea-and-nay 
vote. As long as the Recorp shows my 
opposition to the nomination, my record 
is clear. 

Mr. President, I speak in opposition 
to this nomination not only in my ca- 
pacity as the Senator from Oregon, but 
also in my capacity as chairman of the 
Subcommittee on Latin American Af- 
fairs. I have tried for a good many 
years, Mr. President, to work hard and 
diligently in the field of United States- 
Latin American affairs, and I am per- 
fectly willing to stand on the record that 
I have made: 

I oppose Mr. Vaughn because as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs, in my judgment, he 
was grossly incompetent. 

At the time that Mr. Gordon was under 
consideration for his new appointment, 
which is to succeed Mr. Vaughn as As- 
sistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs, I made certain com- 
ments in the hearing on the Gordon 
nomination. I said, in essence, that I 
was very much concerned about United 
States-Latin American policies, because 
in many instances, when the chips of 
freedom have been down in Latin 
America, the United States walked out 
on freedom. Mr. President, that is one 
of the sad conclusions I have been forced 
to come to in my work on the Subcom- 
mittee on Latin American Affairs. 

Mr. President, that is a point of view 
I have expressed on many occasions here 


in the Senate in recent years. 


On too many occasions the policy of 
the United States in Latin America has 
been a policy that can be accurately de- 
scribed as walking out on freedom in 


‘Latin America; and before I finish these 


brief remarks, I shall give additional 
reasons supporting that conclusion. 

On February 9, 1966, the Vaughn nom- 
ination was before the Foreign Relations 
Committee, and Mr. Vaughn was called 
upon to make any statement that he 
cared to, setting forth his qualifications 
and his views on any matter, as is always 
the privilege of any nominee. 

As the hearing reports on the desks of 
the Senators show on page 2, he said: 

I was really very unhappy at Senator 
Morse'’s comment that when the chips of 
democracy are down in Latin America we 
walk away. Unhappy because I don’t think 
it is true, and I don’t think the facts will 
bear that out. 


Mr. President, any nominee has the 
right to make any statement he wishes 
at the time of his hearing. He certainly 
has the right to disagree with any Sen- 
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ator. He certainly has the right to ap- 
pear before the committee and say that, 
in his opinion, a Senator is not speaking 
the truth. But, of course, he should not 
expect, after he makes such a statement, 
that the Senator will not reply by sup- 
porting his own position in regard to a 
matter that the nominee has said is not 
the truth, 

So I obliged Mr. Vaughn then, as I 
oblige him further on the floor of the 
Senate today. 

Mr. President, at the hearing, as the 
Senators will see on page 11, I replied 
to Mr. Vaughn in these words: 

Mr. Vaughn, I have taken note of your 
views on my views on Latin America, and I 
want you to understand that I know nothing 
that could possibly concern me less than 
your views on any of my views or on any 
other subject. I want you to know that as 
far as I am concerned I shall vote against 
your nomination because, in my opinion, 
your work as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin American Affairs disqualifies you for 
any appointment and I shall vote against 
this appointment. 

When you talk about my views in regard 
to walking out on freedom when the chips 
are down, I want to say to those of you in the 
State Department who advised our President 
on December 10, 1963, to recognize that 
shocking, tyrannical, military junta in the 
Dominician Republic that you were advising 
him to walk out on freedom; and when on 
December 14 he recognized that Dominican 
tyranny, he walked out on freedom; and the 
Policy of our Government in recognizing a 
military junta in Honduras was a walkout 
on freedom; and when we recently threw our 
support behind the new military dictator- 
ship in Brazil, I think we walked out on 
freedom again in Latin America; and when 
some years ago we pinned a medal on a 
tyrant in Venezuela, we walked out on free- 
dom, and Latin America recognized it; and 
when we recognized and worked with that 
tyrant in the Dominican Republic by the 
name of Trujillo, we were walking out on 
freedom; and when we proceeded also to 
give support to the tyrant in Cuba by the 
name of Batista we walked out on freedom; 
and I shal] always be proud to point out that 
from the very beginning I opposed any co- 
operation with Castro because he was an- 
other tyrant. Thus we can go on and outline 
the sorry record of our Government time and 
time again in supporting tyranny in Latin 
America. The reason why we have a lot of 
troubles in Latin America is because too 
often we do support tyranny in Latin Amer- 
ica. 

So we are so far apart that I am delighted 
to agree to disagree with you. I think that 
there is no question about the fact that you 
and Mann and Rusk have given bad advice 
to our President and, therefore, I couldn’t 
possibly vote for you for this nomination, 
and I shall not. 


Mr. President, there are many other 
examples of our walking out on freedom 
in Latin America. I note that I did not 
mention our recognition and financial 
support of the current military junta in 
Guatemala. Beyond that, it all depends 
on how far we wish to go back, whether 
we wish to go back to the sending of 
marines into Haiti, whether we wish to 
go back to the shocking treatment that 
we gave our sister Republic to the south 
of us, Mexico, or whether we wish to go 
back to these many black marks against 
the United States in regard to its record 
vis-a-vis Latin America, there it is—in- 
delibly printed on the pages of history. 
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I cannot give support to the nomina- 
tion of one who, in my judgment, 
has been a party to advising our Govern- 
ment to walk out on freedom time and 
time again during the time that he was 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs. 

Need I point out for the Rrecorp also 
that it was not so long ago we walked 
out on freedom in the Argentine, when 
we gave support to that tyrant who was 
in charge of the Argentine who had set 
up, for all practical purposes, a police 
state; namely, Peron. 

Wherever and whenever we have sup- 
ported military juntas and dictatorships 
in Latin America, we have walked out on 
freedom in Latin America. Mr. Vaughn, 
when he was Assistant Secretary of 
State—as is Mr. Mann, and I am sorry to 
say I have come to the conclusion that it 
is also true of Lincoln Gordon—support- 
ed the military juntas. In my judgment, 
we cannot support military juntas and be 
on the side of, and support, freedom in 
Latin America. 

It is well known in the Senate, at least 
it is well known in the Committee on For- 
eign Relations, that for many years I 
have spearheaded a drive in the commit- 
tee to try to put the brakes on the U.S. 
aid program in connection with supply- 
ing military aid to Latin America. 

As a result, and with the support which 
I have received in increasing numbers 
year by year, we have greatly reduced 
military foreign aid to Latin America, but 
not enough. We still furnish too much 
military aid to Latin America. It is mili- 
tary aid which builds up military oligar- 
chies there. It is military aid which 
keeps down freedom there. It is military 
aid that plays into the hands of the Com- 
munists wherever we send such aid. 

Mr. President, that is the great issue 
of policy which confronts us. Of course, 
I do not limit it to Latin America, but I 
am talking about my experience as chair- 
man of the Subcommittee on Latin 
American Affairs. I have told it before, 
but for the Record today let me say that 
a good example of the harm which mili- 
tary aid does to the image of the United 
States in Latin America is what I ob- 
served in Lima, Peru, when President 
Kennedy sent me down there as chair- 
man of his inaugural delegation at the 
time of the inauguration of the new 
President of Peru. For 3 hours and 15 
minutes, I sat in the military reviewing 
stand and watched a military parade 
conducted in connection with that inau- 
guration, and saw over 40 Sherman tanks 
and mile after mile of other heavy Amer- 
ican military equipment rumbling down 
the boulevard. 

I kept asking myself, What is this all 
about? What is the need for this kind of 
military equipment?” 

It was pointed out to me that if I 
would look at the officers of the Peruvian 
Army, I would not find any Indians 
there. They are the privates and the 
noncoms. But, a military oligarchy has 
been built up, and was built up in the 
military junta which preceded this par- 
ticular change of administration. I ap- 
plauded that change of administration, 
but let me say that the junta was not 
responsible for it; the people of Peru 
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were responsible for it, for this military 
equipment and the training of these 
non-Indian Peruvians as officers under a 
U.S. military program had built up a 
military oligarchy in Peru. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I believe that to be a mistake. 
Therefore, I was not surprised—on that 
day, and the following 2 days that we re- 
mained in Peru for the inauguration 
ceremonies—that delegate after delegate 
from delegation after delegation around 
the world in Lima at that time, came to 
me, as they did to other members of the 
U.S. delegation, to express their concern 
about the kind of military aid which we 
were pouring into Peru, not only to Peru 
but, also to many other Latin American 
countries. 

They asked us over and over again, 
“What are you Americans thinking of? 
By what reasoning do you think this is 
going to enhance opportunities for free- 
dom in Latin America?” 

It is this kind of aid, Mr. President, 
which makes Communists; for the Com- 
munists use this kind of aid, pointing out 
to the masses of people—many of them 
illiterate and unenlightened—that of 
course the United States is using its 
military might to suppress movements 
for freedom in Latin America. 

Mr. President, Americans do not like 
to hear it, but the sad thing is that we 
think so much more of ourselves than 
do most people in the underdeveloped 
areas of the world, that it is a little dif- 
ficult for us, really, to look in the mirror 
and see ourselves for what we are. The 
U.S. image around the world is not one 
of beauty in the eyes of so many people 
in the underdeveloped areas of the 
world. 

The military aid which we have been 
pouring into Latin America, even at a 
reduced rate, is doing great harm, in 
my judgment, to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. This program is a great 
program and has great potentialities, 
but military aid of the kind we are 
pouring into Latin America, as we let 
down freedom through that military aid, 
is a handicap to the Alliance for Prog- 
ress program. That program was en- 
visioned by President Kennedy as a 
great economic program, exporting the 
most devastating weapon against com- 
munism that we can export to Latin 
America, or anywhere else in the world; 
namely, the weapon of economic free- 
dom, seeking to export economic free- 
dom of choice for the masses of any 
underdeveloped country. 

This year I shall renew my urgings 
to cut deeper into military aid for Latin 
America because, to the extent that we 
continue it—and the nature of it—at the 
present level, we will continue to let down 
freedom in Latin America and create 
misunderstanding rather than under- 
standing, if we do not reduce our mili- 
tary aid. 

Mr. President, I cannot support nomi- 
nees of a President who underwrites the 
kind of policy which jeopardizes our op- 
portunities to strengthen freedom in 
Latin America or, for that matter, any- 
where else in the world. 

In closing my comments in opposition 
to the Vaughn appointment, let me re- 
peat that I shall never forget December 
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10, 1963. It was on December 10, 1963, 
on the implementation of the advice the 
President received on that day, that on 
December 14, 1963, was paved the way 
for the United States fiasco in the Do- 
minican Republic, was paved the way for 
United States outlawry in the Dominican 
Republic. For in my judgment, the 
course of action which we have followed 
in the Dominican Republic, as also the 
course of action which we are following 
in South Vietnam, puts us beyond the 
pale of international law and violates 
our international obligations under the 
treaty and under the commitments 
which we have made, not only in the 
Dominican Republic but also elsewhere 
in the world. 

On December 10, 1963, the President 
called a group of us down to the White 
House, and in the Cabinet Room we 
listened to a report from the State De- 
partment advocating the immediate rec- 
ognition of the military junta in the 
Dominican Republic, plus financial and 
military aid support. 

The old story, the same old cracked 
record was played again—there was 
about to be an overthrow of the civilian 
commission. Of course, the civilian 
commission was a tool of the military 
junta itself. They were going to over- 
throw it. This coup was going to be anti- 
American. It was going to be bloody. 
They were going to overthrow it. One 
of the reasons was that the civilian com- 
mission had not been able to deliver a 
U.S. recognition of the junta. I 
knew then I had heard just about 
everything, for I never knew that recog- 
nition by the United States was on the 
auction mart. That was part of the 
argument. We were told if there was to 
be stability, we would have to recognize 
the junta. There would never be sta- 


bility if we did not bring the military 


dictatorship into it. It was pointed out 
that the leftists had already hidden in 
the mountains, and if they were not get- 
ting Castro support yet, they would be 
getting it in time. That is always worth 
a lot of votes, but I think it is a cheap 
waving of the flag. i 

I listened. When my advice was asked, 
I pointed out that the wrong group was 
there to give us advice; that we should 
have that advice from our democratic 
friends in Latin America. We should 
have the advice of the President of Chile 
and Colombia, the President of Vene- 
zuela, the able Mr. Betancourt, the new 
President. of Costa Rica, Mr. Figueres, 
and Mr. Belaunde of Peru. We also 
ought. to have Mr. Luis-Marin. We 
ought to call the roll of every democratic 
leader in Latin America. Then I said 
if we called them their advice would be 
opposite from the advice the State De- 
partment was giving. I said that if we 
recognize these juntas we only strength- 
en potential military juntas throughout 
Latin America; and there would be 
placed right in their hands the weapons 
with which to seek to stifle freedom. I 
pointed out that, when Bosch left the 
Dominican Republic, the constitution did 
not go with him, and all the provisions of 
the constitution for succession remain, 
and that we must there, as elsewhere in 
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similar situations, make it perfectly 
plain that we are going to recognize con- 
stitutionalism, and not the overthrow of 
constitutionalism. i 

I also said on that occasion, although 
it was not the first time, “Mr. President, 
if you follow this advice, we will demon- 
strate once again that, when the chips 
are down in Latin America, the United 
States cannot be counted on to support 
freedom, but walks out on freedom.” 

That was on December 10, 1963. On 
December 14, 1963, the President recog- 
nized the junta. Members of the press 
reached me as I was flying to a univer- 
sity in the South to deliver a lecture. I 
gave them a synopsis of what was said at 
the White House. 

The statement ended up with the ob- 
servation I had made at the time of the 
Gordon hearing, with respect to Mr. 
Vaughn’s position. I said, once again, 
when the chips of freedom are down in 
Latin America, the United States walks 
out on freedom. 

Mr. President, regrettably on the 
advice of his advisers in the State De- 
partment, on December 14, 1963, the 
President recognized that junta in the 
Dominican Republic, and it led to a 
tremendous amount of bloodletting. 
These things cannot be done without 
having the letting of blood. 

Mr. President, much of Latin America 
is a razor’s edge. Much of Latin America 
is in a state of flux. Our policy should 
not be the shocking policy we have fol- 
lowed in the Dominican Republic. Our 
policy should be the policy of recogniz- 
ing and supporting constitutionalism, 
not tyranny, not military juntas, not 
dictatorships. 

Our policy should not be one of al- 
lowing for a suspension of constitu- 
tionalism in Brazil, supported by our 
then Ambassador to Brazil and by our 
State Department, which unfortunately, 
in my judgment, again misled the Presi- 
dent of the United States. This course 
of action is going to cause us great 
trouble in Latin America. This course 
of action is the course Vaughn followed 
as Assistant Secretary of State for 
Latin America. It is a dangerous and 
unsound policy. It constitutes a great 
disservice to our people and this country. 

Therefore, I cannot support this 
nomination and wish to go on record in 
opposition to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Jack Hood 
Vaughn to be Director of the Peace 
Corps? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Jack 
Hood Vaughn to be Director of the Peace 
Corps? [Putting the question.] The 
nomination is confirmed. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Lincoln Gordon, of Massachu- 
setts, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
State. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, Will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Lincoln 
Gordon, of Massachusetts, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State? 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, prior to 
the hearings on Mr. Gordon, I had hoped 
I might be able to vote for his confirma- 
tion. But he talked himself out of my 
vote at the hearings, for I reluctantly 
came to the conclusion that here was 
another junta man, and here was a nom- 
inee who testified he favored the coup 
that took place in Brazil. 

The hearings are on the desks of Mem- 
bers of the Senate. 

There is no question about the fact that 
this military junta in Brazil suspended 
the constitution. There is no question 
about the fact that it placed great limi- 
tation on the operation of the legislative 
processes of Brazil. It even went so far 
as to place some Members of their Par- 
liament under arrest. It followed the 
edict of its dictator. 

The semantics of the State Depart- 
ment did not change the nature of the 
power of the head of Brazil. He is a’ 
dictator and, of course, by edict he saw 
to it that potential political opposition 
was silenced and some even found it nec- 
essary to flee the country. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Kubitschek, but 
I say that if we believe in democratic 
processes, then the people of Brazil 
should have the right to determine 
whether or not they want to elect Kubits- 
check as their President. 

They had him as their President for a 
time. Apparently his course of action as 
their President left a deep and large res- 
ervoir of public support. 

If we really believe in the constitutional 
process and if we really believe in demo- 
cratic action, if we mean more than just 
lipservice to constitutionalism, then I 
am at a loss to understand how we can 
be pouring millions of American tax- 
Payers’ dollars into this dictator of Bra- 
zil as we have done since he took over, 
and as this administration intends to do 
with increased millions. 

Oh, I know Brazilian forces are being 
used in the Dominician Republic to carry 
out American policy. I know that. But 
that does not make anyone right in that 
picture, either our Government or theirs. 

And so, when this nominee testified, 
as can be seen in the hearings, that he 
approves of the course of action that is 
being followed in Brazil, in my opinion 
he disqualified himself for the post of 
Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs. 

Mr. President, that appointment will 
frighten democratic leaders in demo- 
cratic countries in Latin America. This 
appointment will be interpreted, and 
cannot be properly interpreted in any 
other light, as the appointment of a man 
as Assistant Secretary of State for Latin 
American Affairs who supports juntas; 
a man who thinks it was all right to lay 
aside constitutionailsm in Brazil, who 
apparently thinks it is proper to follow 
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a course of action against political op- 
position, such as the dictatorship of 
Brazil followed toward Kubitschek, and 
other potential political opposition in the 
country. 

I am at a loss to understand their 
policy. 

Mr. President, I would not let the REC- 
ORD close today without filing this caveat, 
for I am satisfied that history will bear 
me out. I am satisfied that a great loss 
to American prestige will occur and pos- 
sibly a great loss in terms of blood and 
revolution in Latin America. Our policy 
will be proved wrong again. Once again 
in Brazil, when the chips of freedom 
were down, the United States walked out 
on freedom. 

I cannot vote to confirm a nominee 
as Assistant Secretary of State who made 
the record that he made at our hearings. 

I shall vote against the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
question is, will the Senate advise and 
consent to the nomination of Lincoln 
Gordon, of Massachusetts, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

The question is, Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of Lincoln 
Gordon, of Massachusetts, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of State? [Putting the 
question.] The nomination is confirmed. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMMISSION 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of George A. Avery, of the District 
of Columbia, to be a member of the Pub- 
lic Service Commission of the District of 
Columbia. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCY 


The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Brig. Gen. Charles M. Duke, U.S. 
Army, to be a member of the Advisory 
Board of the National Capital Trans- 
portation Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 

The legislative clerk read the nomina- 
tion of Paul L. Sitton, of the District of 
Columbia, to be a member of the Ad- 
visory Board of the National Capital 
Transportation Agency. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nomination is confirmed. 


US. ARMY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read 
sundry nominations in the U.S. Army. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the nominations 
be considered en bloc. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the nominations will be con- 
sidered en bloc; and, without objection, 
they are confirmed. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the President be 
immediately notified of the confirmation 
of the nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, the President will be notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE SESSION 


On motion of Mr. Muskie, the Senate 
resumed the consideration of legislative 
business. 


PRESS CONTINUES TO CRITICIZE 
SCHOOL MILK CUTBACK PRO- 
POSAL 


Mr. PROXMIRE. Mr. President, from 
time to time I have directed the at- 
tention of my colleagues to articles which 
have appeared in the Nation’s press criti- 
cizing the administration’s proposal to 
cut the special milk program for school- 
children by 80 percent. The Springfield, 
Mo., Leader-Press, in an editorial of Feb- 
ruary 14, vigorously supports the present 
program and roundly condemns the pro- 
posed cut. 

As the paper points out in discussing 
the school milk and school lunch pro- 
grams: 

Here were two related programs that drew 
no political fire; almost everybody liked them. 


The Leader-Press also asks if “any 
other program in welfare has been so 
popular and so cheap, relatively.” 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the editorial be printed in the 
Record. I hope that my colleagues will 
read it with care and join the 41 Sena- 
tors who have cosponsored with me legis- 
lation to make the present school milk 
program permanent. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Springfield (Mo.) Leader-Press, 
Feb. 14, 1966] 
WO FLIPPED? 

President Johnson has demonstrated at 
times that he can wield a wicked ax when 
it comes to budget hacking. Yet—and it 
seems almost incredibly paradoxical to some 
Americans—he also can ladle lavishly from 
the public purse when it comes to promoting 
his “Great Society.” 

Now in his recommended budget slashes 
for the school milk and school lunch pro- 
grams, it appears the President has confused 
the ax and the ladle—or perhaps he con- 
fused the programs. 

Both of these programs were instituted 
years ago, primarily with two ideas in mind: 
to help the price-oppressed farmer; and to 
provide milk and hot lunches to tens of 
thousands of children who otherwise would 
not get them. 

The success of the programs was far great- 
er even than anticipated. Surplus foods ac- 
quired by the Federal Government in farm 
price support programs were utilized; and 
some of the great milk surplus then suffered 
was drained away, helping dairymen who 
were producing at prices actually below pro- 
duction costs. But the greatest, farthest 
reaching, most surprising benefits were to 
the children themselves. 
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Children, whose parents could afford it, 
paid for their lunches; those less fortunate 
were fed along with the others, and perhaps 
only a few persons were the wiser. There 
was no shame for the child, little stigma of 
charity, and tens of thousands received hot, 
attractive, well-balanced meals they other- 
wise would never have known. Surprisingly, 
even children from families of better means 
were, in the main, better fed, since their 
lunch money no longer went for sweets. 

The milk program may have been even 
better, for children who had balked at milk 
at home learned to like and demand it, as 
did other children who seldom had milk at 
home because of the cost. Uncle Sam bore 
half the cost of the milk; the child, the rest. 
But if there were children who couldn’t af- 
ford even that mite, schools usually provided 
funds to see that they weren't slighted. 

Here were two related programs that drew 
no political fire; almost everybody liked 
them. 

But the economy-minded Mr. Johnson has 
proposed that $19 million be trimmed from 
the school lunch program funds, and that 
the school milk appropriation be whacked 
from $103 million to $21 million—this in the 
face of tremendous gains in school popula- 
tions. 

Also, the President has recommended that 
the children receiving such help meet a 
“means test,“ that is, that they must be 
qualified as poor“ to receive milk and school 
lunches, 

Senator Jacos K. Javrrs, Republican, of 
New York, said last week he could see no sense 
in seeking “new and unproven” social wel- 
fare programs at the expense of tried and 
true ones. The Republican indicated he 
would fight the budget slash for the pro- 
grams. 

And from his own party, the President has 
found other critics. Wisconsin's two Demo- 
cratic Senators have been quite critical: 
Senator WILLIAM PROXMIRE is waging almost 
daily warfare against the proposed cuts, both 
in speeches and in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. Senator GAYLORD NELSON slaps at 
the poor“ certification requirements and 
questions if any other program in welfare 
has been so popular and so cheap, relatively. 

That is unquestionable, too, for about 17 
million youngsters daily share in a program 
that means much to them, yet costs less 
than $100 million a year. 

When Mr, Johnson viewed his proposals 
as sound economy, it must have been on a 
night he'd flipped one tod many switches in 
the White House. 


RETIREMENT OF SENATOR McNA- 
MARA SOURCE OF REGRET FOR 
NATION AND ITS CITIZENS 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, it is 
with regret that I note the decision of 
our colleague, Senator Par McNamara, of 
Michigan, to bring to a close his distin- 
guished career of service in the U.S. 
Senate. Since coming to this body in 
1958 I have worked closely with the senior 
Senator from Michigan in the develop- 
ment of a number of significant pieces of 
legislation which have become law. He 
has been a forthright friend, a loyal ally, 
and a leader of insight and dedication. 
I was unable to be present on the Senate 
floor last Wednesday when a number of 
Senators gave recognition to this tal- 
ented legislator. On that day I was in 
Denver, Colo., where it was my privilege 
to introduce Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson at 
the annual convention of the American 
Road Builders’ Association. 

In the Senate Committee on Public 
Works, which he chairs, it has been my 
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responsibility to serve with our colleague 
during consideration of such major pro- 
posals as the Appalachian Regional De- 
velopment Act, the Area Redevelopment 
Act, omnibus flood control measures, air 
and water pollution bills, public roads 
construction authorizations, and public 
works acceleration. 

As ranking member of the Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare, and chair- 
mar of its Subcommittee on Labor, Sen- 
ator McNamara has been at the forefront 
of -those responsible for much of the 
recent and responsive legislation which 
will be meaningful to future generations 
of our citizens. The poverty program, 
Federal aid to education, important 
health bills and legislation dealing with 
labor-management relations, all reflect 
the handiwork of this conscientious and 
able gentleman. 

In the Special Committee on Aging the 
impact of Par McNamara’s convictions 
continues to be felt. He was the lead- 
ing advocate of a separate Administra- 
tion on Aging within the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare—a con- 
cept which has since become law. He 
has championed the cause of our Na- 
tion’s 18 million elderly, seeking for them 
wider employment opportunity, adequate 
housing, and appropriate medical atten- 
tion. The passage of medicare during 
the Ist session of the 89th Congress is 
due in considerable measure to the ef- 
fective efforts of our cherished friend 
from Michigan. 

No reference to the legislative accom- 
plishments of Par would be complete 
without noting his important contribu- 
tions in the enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964. Since coming to the Senate 
in 1955 Pat McNamara has been a reso- 
lute fighter for legislation which would 
assure equal rights and responsibilities 
under the law for all citizens. 

Mr. President, I join wholeheartedly 
with other Senators in praising Par 
McNamara for the devotion with which 
he serves the citizens of Michigan and 
the United States. He has been a stanch 
friend and a courageous advocate of 
imaginative, yet realistic, legislation. 
The Senate will be the poorer for his re- 
tirement. I trust that he will continue to 
favor us with his counsel as we face the 
tasks which lie ahead, and I deem it an 
honor to have labored at his side. 


BIG BROTHER 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently I had an opportunity to reread 
some clippings sent me a number of 
months ago concerning invasions of pri- 
vacy. One of the st provocative of 
these was a short article from Redbook 
magazine by Miss Margaret Mead. 

It is a drastic understatement to say 
that it provides food for thought for 
those of us struggling with possible Fed- 
eral legislation in this field. 

Miss Mead’s thesis is that public 
safety and individual privacy are, in fact, 
inseparable.” This seeming paradox is 
particularly true in our new, complex 
urban society. 

I ask unanimous consent that this ex- 
cellent article be printed in the RECORD. 
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There being -no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From Redbook magazine, April 1965] 

Our RIGHT TO PRIVACY 
(By Margaret Mead) 

Privacy—the right to liye part of one’s 
life out of the public eye, according to one’s 
own choice, and free from interference by 
others—is taken for granted by Americans. 
The right to privacy is closely bound up 
with our sense of individuality and our belief 
in the value of personal choice. It includes 
the freedom to come and go and to speak 
wherever one may be without the feeling 
of being under observation. The desire for 
@ personal life of one’s own choosing is part 
of the American dream of the open frontier; 
today the expectation of greater freedom of 
choice keeps a stream of people moving from 
small towns into our larger towns and cities. 
Yet the very strength of our commitment 
has created a dilemma in which both per- 
sonal privacy and public safety are in 
jeopardy. 

We are faced by two kinds of danger. The 
first has to do with the invasion of privacy 
by the new technology—the devices that en- 
able an outsider, often an anonymous out- 
sider, to break in on a person’s life without 
his consent and even without his knowledge. 
Wire tapping and the use of hidden micro- 
phones to overhear confidential conversa- 
tions are perhaps the most familiar. But 
there are many other such devices—cameras 
with telephoto lenses, film that can be used 
to take pictures in the dark, listening devices 
that can be beamed from a distance and the 
so-called lie detectors—all of which vastly 
enlarge customary of observation, 
Generally speaking, people connect their use 
with crime detection, but the inference is 
that they can be used against anyone almost 
anywhere. 

The second danger arises out of an apparent 
indifference on the part of ordinary citizens 
to crimes that are committed in public, 
sometimes before their very eyes. There are 
the crimes that take place on dark, lonely 
streets, or in empty corridors and elevators 
of huge buildings. There are also the hold- 
ups and m gs and murders that take 
Place in broad daylight in full view of pass- 
ersby. In recent months there has been a 
national outcry against such crimes as these 
and against the apathy of those who do not 
lift a hand to help the victim of an attack. 
There has also been an outcry against the 
activities of private citizens’ groups organized 
to protect their home neighborhoods. The 
result is bafflement and a sense of outrage. 

Although these two dangers appear to be 
quite different in their effect upon personal 
security, they are actually only two parts of 
one picture whose components have become 
disassociated in our minds. How has this 
happened? 

In the first place, we have somehow ceased 
to recognize that responsible knowledge of 
who someone is, where he is, and what he is 
doing is as much a protection of innocence 
as it is a deterrent to crime. In the public 
view the policeman, the immigration, and the 
customs official, the fire inspector, and many 
others with legal investigatory powers have 
come to be regarded as enemies of privacy. 
We have lost sight of their protective role and 
have confused personal privacy with privacy 
from the law. 

Still another source of confusion exists 
that goes back to a rejection of the view- 
point of the small community where every- 
one is known and no sharp distinction can 
be drawn between neighbors’ sanctions and 
public action. In a small community com- 
mon knowledge, based on watching and 
listening, on memories of past events wit- 
nessed or surmised and on shared gossip, is 
a form of protection, but it can also be 
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turned against any person or group whose 
standards the community neither under- 
stands nor accepts. People in a small com- 
munity may protect only too well the eccen- 
tricities of those who “belong”; their ac- 
cumulated knowledge, however, leaves little 
room for privacy. 

In contrast, life in a large city offers ex- 
traordinary possibilities for anonymity. In 
the accepted sense there are virtually no 
neighbors. People living on the same street 
seldom know one another’s names; even those 
who have lived in the same building for 
many years may have little idea of how any 
individual among them spends his time. In 
a city. inveterate window watchers looking 
down at the streets may go entirely unno- 
ticed, and their efforts to pry seldom affect 
anyone's feeling of privacy. In a city it is 
possible to move in 10 different circles of 
friends whose several paths never cross. 
There is no one to listen in on a party line, 
no one to make officious comments, no one 
to spread insinuating rumors in an ever- 
widening circle. 

By the same token there may be no one 
to lend a helping hand. A desperate cry 
for help may go unheeded. Indeed, no one 
may recognize it for what it is. Experience 
of city living among strangers of many dif- 
ferent backgrounds has the effect of lower- 
ing most people’s alertness; their assump- 
tions about what is happening so often turn 
out to be incorrect. If a man is lying in 
the street, who knows whether or not help 
is already on the way? A street chase may 
be real or it may turn out to be part of a 
scenario enacted in a natural setting. A 
cry in the night might mean that someone 
is in trouble but it might not. Who can 
tell? Let the police or other people handle 
the trouble—if it is real. It is safer not to 
become involved. Lending a hand to a 
stranger may be dangerous; summoning help 
may lead only to a string of infuriating ques- 
tions about oneself. 

So we have come full circle. However, 
one new thing emerges—the confusion of 
anonymity with privacy. The anonymity of 
city life does, of course, offer a person pri- 
vacy from the prying eyes of neighbors and 
aging relatives, and from the long memories 
of people who “knew him when”; it offers 
freedom from petty sanctions; it relieves the 
individual of the necessity of continually ask- 
ing himself, “What will people say if * + *?” 
Compared to life in a small town, it allows 
each individual much greater latitude. But 
it also encourages a kind of blindness and 
deafness to the well-being of others. And 
this, in the long run, results in harm to 
everyone. 

The confusion, the failure to distinguish 
between anonymity and privacy, suggests 
that many people have stopped at a halfway 
point in their adaptation to city living. They 
have welcomed its privileges without asking 
what responsibilities these entail. They have 
welcomed its freedom without asking what 
safeguards are necessary. The anonymity 
that is an inevitable aspect of urban life 
rules out many forms of behavior and knowl- 
edge that serve to protect people living in a 
small town. Having left these behind, peo- 
ple do not ask what the urban alternatives 
may be. Instead, they tend to attribute to 
impersonal watching and listening all the 
motives of personal curiosity and prying. 

Yet if we are to reap the benefits of urban 
freedom and privileges, we must overcome 
the hazards of not knowing and not being 
known. Recognizing the nature of the haz- 
ards is a necessary first step. Finding new 
means of protection is the second. This 
brings us back to the new technology—but 
in a different context. For the devices we 
have rejected because they can be (and have 
been) used to invade individual privacy can 
also be used to insure the public safety, with- 
out which privacy itself becomes a night- 
mare isolation. 
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Public safety and individual privacy are, 
in fact, inseparable. The question we face 
is not whether one must be sacrificed to the 
other but, rather, whether we prefer to risk 
the loss of both or are willing to work to- 
ward the development of a new sense of 
responsibility and trust consonant with 
urban living. Above all, we need to rethink 
the uses of modern devices for watching, 
listening, and recording, and to recognize 
their safeguarding functions in protecting 
the potential victim from attack, the poten- 
tial thug and murderer from carrying out a 
crime, and the bystander as well, whose feel- 
ing of helplessness in a situation of danger 
has been unfairly branded as apathy. 

As steps on the way, we need to go over 
every point at which the anonymity of the 
individual may cease to exist or at which 
the investigatory powers of public officials 
may be brought into play and to analyze 
what really is involved. We need to ask why 
the police patrol the streets, why fire inspec- 
tors must have free entry into buildings. 
We also need to ask what changes we have 
already accepted—why we are willing to be 
fingerprinted at our schools or jobs and why 
it is important for everyone to carry means 
of identification—and what hindrances stand 
in the way of other new forms of behavior. 

In the past we accepted the policeman 
walking his beat as an insurance of the 
safety of people and homes and shops. More 
recently we have come to take for granted 
the roaming radio patrol car—the same police 
officers, but only occasionally present on any 
one street and less personally related to a 
neighborhood at a greater remove. Would 
not a device by which the sights and sounds 
of a street could be continually monitored 
be a safer one? Like the familiar policeman 
on his beat, the man watching and listening 
in a nearby police station would be attuned 
chiefly to a break in the ordinary pattern. 
He would not, any more than the patrolman, 
look at or listen to each passer-by, children 
on the way to school or workers on their way 
to their offices. Like the patrolman, his eyes 
and ears would be attuned to the unusual— 
the cry of someone who fell, the scream of 
someone afraid—and help could be dis- 
patched where and when it was needed. So, 
also, the witness to an accident or a crime 
would know that he could, with a gesture 
or a shout, summon help. 

In smaller, old-fashioned apartment build- 
ings we accepted the presence of the doorman 
and the elevator man, who between them 
could keep entrances and corridors under 
surveillance and look after the needs of 
tenants. But in great modern apartment 
blocks, even a dozen guards could not pro- 
vide full protection in the long, empty corri- 
dors and the elevators. Tenant groups have 
discovered this for themselves, and have dis- 
covered as well the difficulty of summoning 
additional aid when trouble occurs. Here 
again, the presence of listening and watching 
devices—and the knowledge that one watch- 
ing person, trained for emergencies, was 
paying attention—would allow people to 
come and go with security. 

These are only two examples of the condi- 
tions under which our new technology could 
be put to constructive use, expanding and 
transforming older forms of urban protection 
to meet the needs of modern living and 
actually widening the areas within which 
individuals know that they can live their 
own lives safely. The new devices would 
return to the ordinary wayfarer the protec- 
tion he once had on the street, on train and 
subway platforms, in the corridors and on the 
elevators of huge buildings, and on lonely 
freeways (where no one will stop by a stopped 
car) at night. But their full adoption would 
mean more than this. It would signify a 
mew stage of responsible acceptance of an 
urban style of living. 
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REORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT 
EFFORTS: POLLUTION 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, Presi- 
dent Johnson's plan to transfer the Fed- 
eral Water Pollution Control Adminis- 
tration from the Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior is the logical next 
step in the fight to clean up our waters 
and to keep them clean. 

The sad fact is that even while our ef- 
forts to combat pollution have been in- 
creasing, pollution itself has been in- 
creasing at a faster pace. Despite the 
steps that have been taken since the 
enactment of the first antipollution 
legislation in 1948, we have come to the 
point where one of our Great Lakes is al- 
most beyond the point of rescue and an- 
other is fast approaching that deplorable 
condition. The waters of many of our 
rivers are today unfit both for human 
consumption and agricultural and indus- 
trial uses. 

Last year in the Clean Waters Act Con- 
gress provided for the establishment of 
the Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration because it had become all 
too plain that the problem demanded 
much more than a purely public health 
approach. 

The transfer of the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Administration to the 
Department of the Interior gives recogni- 
tion to the fact that pollution is but one 
of a number of problems we must meet if 
our rivers are to be used wisely, and by 
the very nature of water itself the attack 
upon pollution must be carried on in the 
context of a unified water conservation 
program. The Department of the In- 
terior has traditionally been concerned 
with the wise conservation and develop- 
ment of our water resources. Assigning 
the war on pollution to the Department 
will complete the gearing up process. 
The full, comprehensive, and concen- 
trated fight to clean up our rivers can 
now begin. 


RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 
SHOULD BE UNCONDITIONALLY 
FUNDED 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, under 
the auspices of the Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action, 100 experts in urban prob- 
lems recently urged President Johnson 
to support, as a priority administration 
request, unrestricted funding of the rent 
supplement program authorized by the 
Housing and Urban Development Act of 
1965. 

As Senators know, the President has 
specifically requested full funding of the 
rent supplement program in the supple- 
mental bill soon to be considered and in 
the fiscal year 1967 regular Appropria- 
tions Act. The President’s request is 
very encouraging, in my opinion, because 
this rent supplement program is one of 
the most significant and imaginative acts 
of the Congress since 1949 to meet the 
acute housing needs of our low-income 
families. 

As the signers of the ADA letter to the 
President correctly argued, the rent sup- 
plement program was envisioned by the 
Congress as a way of making it possible 
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for private builders and landlords to 
offer good housing to the poor. It is, 
Mr. President, a private builders pro- 
gram and, therefore, there should be no 
undue restrictions as to approval of in- 
dividual projects by local public officials. 

The President has made it absolutely 
clear that the fears expressed by some 
Members of the Congress last fall, that 
the program would benefit others than 
the poor, are completely unfounded. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a press release and the text of 
the letter endorsed by the 100 experts 
in the housing field, along with their 
names and identifications be printed 
in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the press re- 
lease and letter, with the list of endors- 
ers, were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D.C., February 12, 1966. 


FonpD HUD’s RENT SUPPLEMENT PROGRAM 
UNCONDITIONALLY, EXPERTS TELL L. B. J. 


WASHINGTON, February 12—One hundred 
citizens—all experts in urban problems— 
yesterday asked President Johnson to sup- 
port “as a major administration priority” un- 
restricted funding of the rent supplement 
program of the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965. 

Calling the rent supplement program “the 
most important new housing policy to aid 
low-income families since 1949,” the 100 
sociologists, city planners, municipal com- 
missioners, builders, labor leaders, political 
scientists, and others—including one former 
big-city mayor—who speak from 22 U.S. 
cities and major metropolitan areas, en- 
dorsed a letter to the President signed by 
Americans for Democratic Action. 

(The rent supplement legislation au- 
thorizes HUD to pay rent supplements for 
low-income families whose incomes are be- 
low the amount permissible for occupants 
of public housing and who fit into one of sev- 
eral categories: physically handicapped, 62 
or older, displaced by urban renewal or 
highway projects; or presently housed in 
substandard dwellings.) bins 

Leon Shull, national director of ADA, in- 
dicated two main problems with the rent 
supplement program as it stands now: 

“First,” said Shull, “the program is not 
funded because the House failed to appro- 
priate any money for it. The legislation 
stated the maximum amount of money 
which can be appropriated, but actual appro- 
priation must be a separate congressional 
action. 

Second, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee put into the legislation the provi- 
sion that projects must be part of a work- 
able program or officially approved by the 
local community.” 

“This means,” Shull explained, “that pre- 
cisely those areas—such as suburbs—which 
offer the only real hope for permanent re- 
location of displaced or badly housed poy- 
erty-stricken persons, could continue to ex- 
clude low-income and minority families 
merely by failing to have a workable program 
15 a set of city fathers who approve of the 

W. 

“In other words, making funds conditional 
on a workable program circumvents the in- 
tent of the legislation, which was to help the 
ill-housed poor by making it possible for 
private builders and landlords to offer good 
housing at rent subsidized by the govern- 
ment.” 

ADA in its letter stated: 

“Low-income families invariably spend 
more proportionately per unit for housing 
than other families, a family earning a low 
income is often forced to spend as much as 
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85 percent of income on housing. We be- 
lieve the rent supplement program is a valu- 
able tool precisely because it lowers rent costs 
for low-income families while at the same 
time provides such families with decent, safe 
and sanitary housing.” 

As income of occupants rises, the supple- 
ment decreases until occupants can pay the 
entire rent and continue to live in the quar- 
ters with no supplement. 

ADA’s letter also pointed out that since 
the rent subsidy program does not involve 
matching grants, local Officials should not 
have veto power over programs which involve 
them, neither administratively nor finan- 
cially. 

“Since eligibility for the rent supplement 
program is limited to the maximum income 
permissible for public housing occupancy, to 
suggest that rent supplements is not a pro- 
gram to benefit low-income families, as the 
bill’s opponents have, grossly distorts the 
real facts,” the letter stated. 


AMERICANS FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D.C., February 11, 1966. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: We believe that the 
rent supplement program adopted by the 
Congress in the Housing and Urban Develop- 
ment Act of 1965 is the most important new 
initiative in housing policy to aid low-income 
families since 1949. If the rent supplement 
program is adequately funded, and is used in 
our metropolitan areas—cities and suburbs— 
it will be a basic tool to eliminate slum 
housing in which so many of our poor now 
live. 

Regrettably the House of Representatives 
failed to appropriate funds for this program. 
While the Senate appropriated funds, the 
program was not funded. Until the rent sub- 
sidy program is funded it cannot aid low- 
income families in their housing needs. 

The purpose of the rent subsidy program is 
to aid low-income families who are either 
physically handicapped, elderly, occupy sub- 
standard housing, or have been displaced by 
governmental action. The legislation assures 
that only low-income families will receive 
the program's benefits. 

Since eligibility for the rent supplement 
program is limited to the maximum income 
permissible for public housing occupancy, to 
suggest that rent supplements is not a pro- 
gram to benefit low-income families, as the 
bill’s opponents have, grossly distorts the 
real facts. 

Low-income families invariably spend more 
proportionately per unit for housing than 
other families; a family earning a low income 
is often forced to spend as much as 35 per- 
cent of their income on housing. We believe 
that the rent supplement program is a valu- 
able tool precisely because it lowers rent costs 
for low-income families while at the same 
time provides such families with decent, safe, 
and sanitary housing. 

As important as funding the rent subsidy 
program is, it is necessary that the program 
be allowed to function as Congress intended 
it—without undue restrictions. In 1965, 
however, the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee limited the use of the funds of the 
rent subsidy program by requiring that rent 
subsidy program projects must be “either 
part of a workable program or * * * have 
been Officially approved by the local com- 
munity concerned.” 

These restrictions are unwise public policy, 
and will severely cripple the rent supplement 
program. Many communities do not have 
workable programs, Also, since the rent sub- 
sidy program does not involve a matching 
grant, local officials should not be in the 
position of having a veto power over a pro- 
gram that neither involves local officials ad- 
ministratively nor financially. 
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Mr. President, the legislative solution is 
obvious. To end blight and increase decent, 
safe, and sanitary housing requires funding 
the rent supplement program, and without 
restrictions. We respectfully request your 
public support on this matter as a major 
administration priority. Its success will be a 
great victory in the war against poverty and 
an end to slum housing. 

Attached is a list of endorsers of this letter. 
Their organizational and institutional af- 
filiations are listed for identification purposes 
only: 

Respectfully yours, 
LEON SHULL, 
National Director. 


ENDORSERS OF RENT SussIpy LETTER TO 
PRESIDENT JOHNSON 


John Anderson, attorney, San Francisco, 
Calif. 

Ellis Ash, administrator, Boston Housing 
Authority, Stoneham, Mass. 

David Baum, assistant professor of law, 
College of Law, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
III. 


Henry C. Beertiz, attorney, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
James Besheres, associate professor of so- 
ciology, MIT, Newton, Mass. 

Richard F. Bolan, assistant to the director, 
Harvard-MIT Joint Center for Urban Studies, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Richard H. Buford, commissioner of li- 
censes and inspection, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Terry Chisholm, executive director, Phil- 
adelphia Commission on Human Relations, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carla Cohen, city planner, Washington, 
D.C. 

Theodore Coggs, former president, National 
Bar Association, Milwaukee, Wis. 

M. Todd Cooke, Jr., banker, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Harvey Cox, associate professor, Harvard 
Divinity School, Boston, Mass. 

Robert Craft, inner city development proj- 
ect, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Louis Dapzig, executive director, Newark 
Housing Authority, Newark, N.J. 

Paul Davidoff, chairman, department of 
city planning, Hunter College, New York, N.Y. 

Terry Dellmuth, public welfare consultant, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Cushing Dolbeare, managing director, 
Philadelphia Housing Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

James R. Dumpson, chairman, Hunter 
School of Social Work, Hunter College, New 
York, N.Y. 

Edward Eichler, California home builder, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

Maurice Fagan, executive director, fellow- 
ship commission, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Bernard Farber, professor, department of 
sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Graham S. Finney, executive director, 
council for community advancement, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Edwin H. Folk, executive director, Phila- 
delphia Citizens Committee on City Plan- 
ning, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Frankie M. Freeman, attorney, St. 
Louis, Mo, 

Bernard Frieden, associate professor of city 
planning, MIT, Cambridge, Mass. 

James J. Gallagher, professor, Institute for 
Research of Exceptional Children, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Herbert Gans, associate professor, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Center for Ur- 
ban Education, New York, N.Y. 

Daniel Glaser, chairman, department of 
sociology, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill, 

Arnold Greenberg, attorney, San Francis- 
co, Calif. 

Charles F. Grosser, associate professor of so- 
cial work, New York University, Graduate 
School of Social Work, New York, N.Y. 
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Arnold Gurin, associate professor of social 
administration, Florence Heller Graduate 
School of Social Work, Brandeis University, 
Newton, Mass. 

Chester W. Hartman, Samuel Stouffer Fel- 
low Harvard-MIT Joint Center for Urban 
Studies, Cambridge, Mass. 

Philip Herr, lecturer on city planning, 
MIT, Newton, Mass. 

Gerald Hill, attorney, former director of 
the Governor’s Advisory Commission on 
Housing Problems, San Francisco, Calif. 

Robert Hoyt, pastor, Education Ascension 
Lutheran Church, urban affairs consultant, 
Northern Missouri Synod, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Lawrence Howard, Human Relations Insti- 
tute, University of Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Theodore Husted, Jr., vice-dean, University 
of Pennsylvania Law School; president, Phila- 
delphia Housing Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


William W. Jeanes, attorney, Philadelphia, 


a. 

Marshall Kaplan, executive director, In- 
stitute for Planning and Development, San 
Francisco, Calif. 

John Kearney, Mayor's Advisory Commit- 
tee on Housing and Community Organiza- 
tion; executive director, Independent Voters 
of Illinois, Chicago, Ill. 

John Langhorne, associate director, spe- 
cial services department, United Community 
Services of Metropolitan Boston, Brighton, 
Mass. 

Jay A. Larkey, M.D., chairman, Medical Ad- 
visory Committee, Planned Parenthood As- 
sociation, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Milton Lebowitz, professor and chairman, 
Community Organization Division, Fordham 
University, New York, N.Y. 

Thomas V. Lefevere, attorney, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Phillip E. Lerman, president, Wisconsin 
State Board of Vocational, Technical, and 
Adult Education, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Mrs. Frances Levenson, director, Demon- 
1 Rehabilitation Project, New York, 

Joan Ann Levin, assistant research pro- 
fessor, Florence Heller Graduate School of 
Social Work, Brandeis University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Michael Lewis, assistant professor, depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

Charles Liddell, executive director, United 
South End Settlement of Boston, Needham, 
Mass. 

Milford Lieberthal, Department of Labor 
and Industrial Relations, University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana, Ill. 

David Liederman, assistant director, Rox- 
bury Federation of Neighborhood Centers, 
Winthrop, Mass. 

Joseph Litterer, professor of business ad- 
ministration, University of Illinois, Urbana, 


David Ludlow, director, American Friends 
Service Committee, Housing Opportunities 
Program, New York, N.Y. 

Kevin Lynd, professor and chairman of 
the faculty, Harvard-MIT Joint Center for 
Urban Studies, Watertown, Mass. 

John McDowell dean, Boston University 
School of Social Work, Boston, Mass. 

Herbert McLaughlin, architect, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Bertram McNamara, district director, U.S. 
Steel Workers District No. 32, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Daniel Mandelker, professor of law, School 
of Law, Washington University, St. Louis, 
Mo. 

Seymour Mann, director of Public Admin- 
istration and Urban Affairs Program, South- 
ern Illinois University, Edwardsville Campus, 
Edwardsville, Ill. 

Robert March, executive director, Roxbury 
Federal of Neighborhood Centers, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Roger Montgomery, director, Urban Re- 
newal Design Center, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

William W. Nash, associate professor and 
chairman of the Department of City Planning 
and Regional Planning, Harvard Graduate 
School of Design, Winchester, Mass. 

Troy R. Nestmeyz, assistant dean, Graduate 
School of Public Administration, New York 
University, New York, N.Y. 

Eleanor B. O'Connor, board member, Phil- 
adelphia Housing Association, Philadelphia, 
Pa 


Rai Okamoto, architect and urban de- 
signer, San Francisco, Calif. 

Robert Osborn, assistant professor of polit- 
ical science, University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Sue Osborn, League of Women Voters, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

James Pawley, executive director, Urban 
League, Essex County, N.J. 

George Pazik, executive vice president, 
North Town Planning and Development 
Council, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Walter Phillips, assistant professor, Depart- 
ment of Sociology, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. 

P. W. Purdom, professor of environmental 
engineering and services, Drexel Institute 
of Technology, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Lee Rainwater, professor of sociology, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 

T. Reath, attorney, vice president, 
Philadelphia Housing Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Janet Reiner, consultant, Institute for 
Environmental Studies, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Carleton C. Richards, M.D., board member, 
Philadelphia Housing Association, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Alan Sagner, Levin-Sagner Urban Redevel- 
opment Corp., Newark, N.J. 

George Schermer, human relations consul- 
tant, Washington, D.C. 

Richard Scobie, director, tenant relations, 
Boston Housing Authority, Newtonville, 
Mass. 

Malcolm Scott, Jr., director, Council on 
Equal Housing Opportunity, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Joseph A. Singer, builder, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ann Louise Strong, acting director, Insti- 
tute of Legal Research, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Michael L. Strong, attorney, vice president, 
Citizens Council on City Planning, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Adolf Sturmthal, professor, Department of 
Labor and Industrial Relations, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, III. 

Phillis B. Taylor, coordinator, Housing In- 
formation Service, and Fair Housing Coun- 
cil, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Richard K. Taylor, executive director, Fair 
Housing Council, Delaware Valley, Pa. 

Morton I. Teicher, dean, School of Social 
Work, Yeshiva University, New York, N.Y. 

M. Tiebout, Jr., associate professor 
of philosophy, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
III. 


Rev. Homer Tucker, chairman, Social Wel- 
fare Division of Greater Newark Council of 
Churches, Newark, N.J. 

Wayne Vasey, dean, George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work, Washington Univer- 
sity, St. Louis, Mo. 

Francois C. Vigier, assistant professor, city 
planning and urban design, Harvard Grad- 
uate School of Design, Cambridge, Mass. 

Donald C. Wagner, research professor, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

William Wainwright, associate professor of 
philosophy, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 

David A. Wallace, professor, city planning, 
* of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 


John Williams, antipoverty community ac- 
tion representative, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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James Q. Wilson, director, Harvard-MIT 
Joint Center for Urban Studies, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Nochem Winnet, attorney, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Mildred Fairchild Woodbury, board mem- 
ber, Philadelphia Housing Association, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

Arnold Zander, retired president, American 
Federation of State, County, and Municipal 
Employees, Washington, D.C. 

Frank Zeidler, past mayor of Milwaukee, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


CIGARETTES, WOMEN, 
AND ADVERTISING 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, the 
results of the first large-scale study of 
women cigarette smokers have now been 
released by the National Cancer Insti- 
tute. 

The study, authored by the director of 
statistical research for the American 
Cancer Society, Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond, 
revealed that among women cigarette 
smokers the death rate from coronary 
heart disease and lung cancer is twice 
that of nonsmokers and that women 
smokers have much higher death rates 
from emphysema, cirrhosis of the liver, 
cancer of the mouth, pharynx, esopha- 
gus, and pancreas than do women who 
never smoked regularly. This new study 
parallels the findings of the Surgeon 
General’s Advisory Committee on Smok- 
ing and Health which reported in Jan- 
uary of 1964 that men smokers had 
nearly a 1,000 percent higher death rate 
from lung cancer than nonsmokers. 

The new analysis once again illustrates 
that the more one smokes and the longer 
the smoking period, the more likely that 
person is to die from any one of several 
diseases at an early age. 

Equally important, the study offers 
new evidence that these death rates de- 
cline as the length of time increases 
from when a former smoker stopped the 
habit. 

I ask unanimous consent that an ar- 
ticle from the February 23 New York 
Times reporting on this subject be print- 
ed at this point in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the New York Times, Feb. 23, 1966] 
SMOKING HAZARDS TRACED IN WOMEN—HIGH 

DEATH RATE FROM HEART DISEASE AND LUNG 

CANCER FOUND IN MAJOR STUDY—EARLY 

DATA CONFIRMED—REPORT BY CANCER IN- 

STITUTE ALSO PARALLELS FINDINGS OF SUR- 

GEON GENERAL'S PANEL 

(By Jane E. Brody) 

The first large-scale study of women cig- 
arette smokers shows that their death rate 
from coronary heart disease and lung cancer 
is twice that of nonsmokers, it was reported 
yesterday. 

The study, released by the National Can- 
cer Institute, also disclosed that women 
smokers have much higher death rates from 
emphysema, cirrhosis of the liver and cancer 
of the mouth, pharynx, esophagus and pan- 
creas than do women who never smoked 
regularly. 

However, the report said that death rates 
among women smokers from all causes were 
considerably lower than those among men 
smokers. 

Dr. E. Cuyler Hammond, author of the 
report, said this apparently reflected the fact 
that women smokers, as a group “smoked 
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fewer cigarettes per day, inhaled less deeply 
and started the habit later in life” than men 
smokers. 

In an interview yesterday, Dr. Hammond 
also noted that men, whether or not they 
smoked, “have much higher death rates 
from virtually all diseases that can occur in 
both sexes.” He explained this might be 
due to men’s different way of life and to the 
probability that women are somewhat more 
resistant than men. 

Dr. Hammond's study, which covered 
440,558 men and 562,671 women, paralleled 
the findings of the Advisory Committee to 
the Surgeon General of the U.S. Public 
Health Service. In January 1964 the com- 
mittee reported that men smokers had 
nearly a 1,000 percent higher death rate 
from lung cancer than nonsmokers. 

The new study found that men smokers 
aged 35 to 84 had a 920 percent higher death 
rate from lung cancer. For men who never 
smoked regularly, the rate was 12 deaths per 
100,000 persons each year. For cigarette 
smokers, it was 111 deaths per 100,000. 


WOMEN’S RATE NOTED 


For women smokers aged 40 to 74, the 
death rate from lung cancer was found to 
be 16 per 100,000 a year, and for nonsmokers 
it was 7 per 100,000, or 220 percent higher 
for smokers than for nonsmokers. 

The subjects of the study were enrolled 
in the project between October 1959 and 
February 1960. All answered detailed ques- 
tionnaires distributed by more than 68,000 
American Cancer Society volunteers. 

Dr. Hammond, who is director of statis- 
tical research for the American Cancer So- 
ciety, said his study went into far greater 
detail about female as well as male smoking 
habits than the Surgeon General’s report 
did. The study investigated all causes of 
death at various ages and related them to 
the amount of cigarettes smoked, for how 
long, the depth of inhalation, at what age 
smoking started, and how long ago it may 
have stopped. 

The study reinforced earlier warnings that 
the more a person smokes and the longer 
the smoking period, the more likely he or 
she is to die from any one of a long list of 
ailments at an earlier age. It also showed 
that these death rates declined as the length 
of time increased from when a former smoker 
stopped the habit. 

Dr. Hammond's study showed that while 
women who smoked between 1 and 19 ciga- 
rettes a day (less than a pack) had a lung 
cancer death rate nearly equal to that of 
nonsmokers, the rate for women who 
smoked more than a pack a day was 4.76 
times higher than that of nonsmokers. 

The lung cancer death rate among women 
who inhaled was found to be 3.7 times that 
of nonsmokers and twice that of smokers 
who did not inhale. 


HEART DISEASE STUDIED 


The study also disclosed that the death 
rate from coronary heart disease among men 
smokers age 45 to 54 was 2.81 times higher 
than for men who never smoked regularly. 
Among the smokers, each year 422 per 
100,000 men in that age group died of cor- 
onary heart disease, while among non- 
smokers only 150 per 100,000 died from this 
disease 


In women smokers, the coronary death 
rate was twice that of nonsmokers—66 per 
100,000 as compared to 33 per 100,000 each 
year. 

However, the death rate from stroke was 
found to be 50 percent higher for women 
smokers than for men smokers in the 45- 
to-64 age bracket. Among women smokers 
this rate was 69 per 100,000 a year, compared 
with 33 per 100,000 for nonsmokers—or 2.11 
higher for the smokers. 

Among men smokers, the death rate from 
stroke was 74 per 100,000 a year, compared 
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with 53 per 100,000 for nonsmokers—or 
almost 1.5 times higher for the smokers. 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the 1964 Surgeon General’s report con- 
cluded that cigarette smoking was a sig- 
nificant health hazard, and recom- 
mended that the Federal Government 
take some remedial action. A year 
passed, but Congress ignored the advice. 

Fortunately, the Public Health Serv- 
ice and the Federal Trade Commission 
did not. The PHS instituted an am- 
bitious public education program aimed 
at bringing the message of the report to 
the citizen. It also planned investiga- 
tions into why people take up and con- 
tinue smoking, and it conducted studies 
in the technology of safer smoking. 

The FTC, after public hearings, pro- 
mulgated regulations requiring a health 
hazard warning on all cigarette packag- 
ing and cigarette advertising. The Com- 
mission acted on the premise that it al- 
ready possessed sufficient authority to 
require such warning statements. I 
shared that assumption but, as questions 
of their authority were bound to arise, I 
introduced legislation specifically spell- 
ing out the powers under which the Com- 
mission could require the cigarette warn- 
ing statements. 

When Congress took no action during 
1964, I reintroduced the legislation in the 
Ist session of the 89th Congress. The 
distinguished and able chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee [Mr. MAG- 
Nuson| also demonstrated his concern 
for this health issue by introducing his 
own measure requiring a cigarette health 
hazard statement. 

January of 1965 also saw the response 
of the cigarette industry to the FTC rul- 
ing and the Neuberger and Magnuson 
proposals. The industry established a 
self-policing cigarette advertising code. 
The declared purposes of the code were 
“to establish uniform standards of ciga- 
rette advertising” and to provide means 
whereby compliance could “be ascer- 
tained promptly and fairly.” ‘The sec- 
tion of the code concerning the stand- 
ards of cigarette advertising is as fol- 
lows: 

ARTICLE IV 
Advertising Standards 

Secrion 1. All cigarette advertising and 
promotional activities shall be subject to 
the following: 

(a) Cigarette advertising shall not appear 

(i) On television and radio programs, or in 
publications, directed primarily to persons 
under 21 years of age; 

(ii) In spot announcements during any 
program break in, or during the program 
break immediately preceding or following, a 
television program directed primarily to per- 
sons under 21 years of age; 

(iii) In school, college, or university media 
(including athletic, theatrical, and other 
programs) ; 

(iv) In comic books, or comic supplements 
to newspapers. 

(b) Sample cigarettes shall not be dis- 
tributed to persons under 21 years of age. 

(c) No sample cigarettes shall be dis- 
tributed or promotional efforts conducted on 
school, college, or university campuses, or 
in their facilities, or in fraternity or sorority 
houses. 

(d) Cigarette advertising shall not repre- 
sent that cigarette smoking is essential to 
social prominence, distinction, success, or 
sexual attraction. 
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(e) Natural persons depicted as smokers 
in cigarette advertising shall be at least 25 
years of age and shall not be dressed or other- 
wise made to appear to be less than 25 years 
of age. Fictitious persons so depicted in the 
form of drawings, sketches, or any other 
manner shall appear to be at least 25 years 
of age in dress and otherwise. 

(f) Cigarette advertising may use attrac- 
tive, healthy looking models, or illustrations 
or drawings of persons who appear to be at- 
tractive and healthy, provided that there is 
no suggestion that their attractive appear- 
ance or good health is due to cigarette smok- 
ing. 

(g) No cigarette advertising shall contain 
a picture or an illustration of a person smok- 
ing in an exaggerated manner. 

(h) Cigarette advertising shall not depict 
as a smoker any person well known as being, 
or having been, an athlete. 

(i) Cigarette advertising shall not depict 
as a smoker any person participating in, or 
obviously haying just participated, in physi- 
cal activity requiring stamina or athletic 
conditioning beyond that of normal recrea- 
tion. 

(J) Testimonials from athletes or celebri- 
ties in the entertainment world, or testimo- 
nials from other persons who,@m the judg- 
ment of the Administrator, would have spe- 
cial appeal to the persons under 21 years 
of age, shall not be used in cigarette adver- 
tising. 

Sec. 2. No cigarette advertising which 
makes a representation with respect to health 
shall be used unless: 

(a) The Administrator shall have deter- 
mined that such representation is significant 
in terms of health and is based on adequate 
relevant and valid scientific data; or 

(b) If the Administrator shall have deter- 
mined it to be appropriate, a disclaimer as to 
significance in terms of health shall be set 
forth in such advertising in substance and 
form satisfactory to the Administrator; or 

(c) The Administrator ‘shall have deter- 
mined that the representation with respect to 
health in such advertising is not material. 

SEc. 3. The inclusion in cigarette advertis- 
ing of reference to the presence or absence of 
a filter, or the description or depiction of a 
filter, shall not be deemed a representation 
with respect to health unless the advertising 
including such reference, description, or de- 
piction, shall be determined by the adminis- 
trator to constitute, through omission or 
inclusion, a representation with respect to 
health, If the Administrator shall have de- 
termined that such advertising constitutes a 
representation with respect to health, the 
provisions of section 2 of this article shall 
apply. 

Sec. 4. No cigarette advertising shall be 
used which refers to the removal or the re- 
duction of any ingredient in the mainstream 
smoke of a cigarette, except that it shall be 
permissible to make a representation as to 
the quantity of an ingredient present in the 
mainstream smoke or as to the removal in 
toto of an ingredient from the mainstream 
smoke, or as to the absence of an ingredient 
normally present in the mainstream smoke, 
if: 


(a) The Administrator shall have deter- 
mined that such representation is significant 
in terms of health and is based on adequate 
relevant and valid scientific data; or 

(b) A disclaimer as to significance in terms 
of health shall be set forth in such advertis- 
ing in substance and form satisfactory to the 
Administrator; or 

(c) The Administrator shall have deter- 
mined that a disclaimer is unnecessary for 
the reason that the representation in such 
advertising has no health implication or that 
such implication is not material; and 

(d) The quantity of such ingredient is de- 
termined and expressed in accordance with 
uniform standards adopted by the Adminis- 
trator for measuring the quantity of the in- 
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gredient present in the mainstream smoke, 
provided, that, until such uniform standard 
is so adopted, the quantity of such ingredient 
may be determined and expressed in accord- 
ance with any recognized scientifically valid 
method disclosed to the Administrator with- 
ouc any requirement of confidential treat- 
ment. 

Sec. 5. Any advertising determined by the 
Administrator to be in conformity with the 
code may include the following legend: This 
advertising (label) conforms to the stand- 
ards of the Cigarette Advertising Code.” 


How well is the code working? What 
changes have occurred in cigarette ad- 
vertising in the past year? An assess- 
ment is put forward by Sam Blum in the 
March issue of Harper’s magazine. Mr. 
Blum states that cigarette ads “look 
much the same, and feel much the same, 
and sell much the same.” He quotes an 
adman as to how this business-as-usual 
approach is done within the code: 


As one adman interpreted the rules for 
me, “You can’t win a swimming meet, then 
pull yourself out of the pool and reach for 
a cigarette, the way we used to do it: That 
would suggest that the cigarette renews your 
wind, and God knows it doesn’t. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you can’t even be breathing hard 
in a cigarette commercial. So we're limited 
to the less athletic sports. We go sailing, 
we go trout fishing. We pitch horseshoes. 
We go to the track—and maybe the horses 
get winded but the smokers don’t. And we 
play ping-pong. We can have boy-girl fun 
in the water, but if we want to show surfing, 
the smokers are on the beach watching. If 
it’s water skiing, the guys smoking are in 
the boat. You can sit there dressed for 
tennis, looking like a champ, and as long as 
you don’t play you can smoke. 

“Or there’s the other thing we can do. 
You might not have noticed it, but the guy 
who has been swimming or water skiing, he'll 
change his clothes or put on a shirt, to in- 
dicate a time lapse—then he’s allowed to 
smoke. And something else—our water 
skiers these days fall off.” 


In summing up, Mr. Blum writes: 


The advertisers would indeed be in a tight 
spot if it were not for the still-open approach 
of associating smoking with the romp in the 
woods, the picnic on the beach, the gang 
around the piano, the half-witted joke. 


Then this revealing sentence: 


Happily for the advertiser, though not sur- 
prisingly, this is the very approach that has 
proved to be the most successful these past 
few years. 


Just whom is the cigarette advertising 
code serving, the industry or the public? 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle just mentioned be printed in the 
Recorp at this point in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From Harper's magazine, Feb. 14, 1966] 

AN ODE TO THE CIGARETTE CODE 
(By Sam Blum) 

(NorteE—How do you sell a well-known 
health hazard without actually telling people 
it is good for them? Well, the advertising 
industry has solved its problem in some 
wonderfully subtle ways. Sam Blum reports 
that he is a former three-packs-a-day man 
who now smokes a pipe and is not fond of it. 
He writes for numerous magazines, and it 
was while interviewing lung cancer patients 
for a medical article that he gave up ciga- 
rettes. Born in Wilkes-Barre, he now lives in 
Manhattan—the world center of polluted 
air, he calls it.) 
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For more than a year now, cigarette ad- 
vertising has been tightly regulated by a 
voluntary, industrywide code, drawn up by 
the nine leading cigarette manufacturers 
themselves. As everyone, both friend and 
foe of cigarette advertising, agrees, this code 
was created to soften much stricter orders 
which the Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounced in 1964. To the tobacco industry 
the most objectionable of the FTC rulings 
was the demand that all cigarette advertising 
carry a health warning. This, the tobacco 
industry felt, was not only unnecessary and 
un-American, but bad business. As Bowman 
Gray, chairman of the board of R. J. Reyn- 
olds & Co., and spokesman for the industry 
before both the House and the Senate, testi- 
fied in early 1965, “It would negate the whole 
force of the advertising? The FTC should 
therefore be forbidden to demand a warning 
in advertising. And he won. 

Congress, in legislation signed by President 
Johnson in July 1965, specifically forbade the 
FTC, at least for the next 4 years, to demand 
that advertising carry the warning that ciga- 
rettes kill. The cigarette companies were 
instructed to mention on their packs that 
“Cigarette smoking may be hazardous’’—and 
so cast doubt on the scientific certainty that 
it is hazardous—but for other regulation they 
were clearly to turn to their own code. 

Robert L. Meyer, ex-Governor of New Jer- 
sey and administrator of the code, has told 
Congress, “I am a judge, as it were, and 
the code is my statute. * * * I do not see 
myself as an image-maker for, or a detractor 
from, the industry, nor is it my business to 
increase the sales of cigarettes nor to depress 
them.” 

The code does, according to Meyner, have 
two main goals: (1) to prohibit advertising 
appeals primarily directed to persons under 
21, and (2) to prohibit cigarette edvertising 
making health claims. To the degree these 
two goals of the code permit, the Governor 
has indeed great power. His decisions are 
absolute. He passes on everything from tele- 
vision commercials to the words on the pack 
itself, to the actual name of the brand. (This 
last, however, applies only to the names of 
new brands. Although great debate raged 
about the subject, it was decided that manu- 
facturers could not be expected to give up 
years of investment in a brand name. Thus, 
despite the implied health claims, U.S. 
Tobacco was allowed to keep the name 
“Sano,” and Brown & Williamson, Life.) 

It would be hard, however, to agree with 
various trade papers which have reported 
that the code is “changing the face of ad- 
vertising.” Its face, and probably its heart 
as well, seem totally unreformed. Pall Mall's 
people are still particular; Winston's gram- 
mar hasn’t improved. There are, in fact, 
very few major campaigns (an exception 
would be Carlton's, which relied on tar and 
nicotine statistics as a main selling point) 
that really have changed in ways that are in- 
stantly noticeable. But if we look at the 
ads more carefully, we find that although 
they look much the same, and feel much the 
same, and sell much the same, there are at 
least a few new principles operating. 

A CHANGE OF CLOTHES 

On health claims, the Governor has used 
his veto rights broadly. For example, lest 
it be thought an athlete’s endorsement con- 
stitutes the unspoken claim that his favorite 
brand hasn’t hurt his wind, one section of 
the code forbids the depiction “as a smoker, 
of any person well known as being or having 
been an athlete.” Thus has a hearty source 
of their last years’ income been shut out for 
Phil Rizzuto, Richie Ashburn, Ralph Kiner, 
Bobby Thompson, and others. Another sec- 
tion states, “Cigarette advertising shall not 
depict as a smoker any person participating 
in, or obviously having just participated in, 
physical activity requiring stamina or 
athletic conditioning beyond that of normal 
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recreation.” This had led to wonderful 
subtleties. 

As one adman interpreted the rules for me, 
“You can’t win a swimming meet, then pull 
yourself out of the pool and reach for a 
cigarette, the way we used to do it. That 
would suggest that the cigarette renews your 
wind, and God knows it doesn't. As a mat- 
ter of fact, you can’t even be breathing hard 
in a cigarette commercial. So we're limited 
to the less athletic sports. We go sailing, we 
go trout fishing. We pitch horseshoes. We 
go to the track—and maybe the horses get 
winded but the smokers don’t. And we play 
ping-pong. We can haye boy-girl fun in the 
water, but if we want to show surfing, the 
smokers are on the beach watching. If it's 
water skiing, the guys smoking are in the 
boat. You can sit there dressed for tennis, 
looking like a champ, and as long as you 
don’t play you can smoke. 

“Or there’s the other thing we can do. 
You might not have noticed it, but the guy 
who has been swimming or water skiing, 
he'll change his clothes or put on a shirt, to 
indicate a time lapse—then he’s allowed to 
smoke. And something else—our water 
skiers these days fall off.” 

Meyner, possibly unexpectedly, has also 
used his powers to say no to claims in the 
area of mental health. As one of the Gov- 
ernor's staff of seven explained, “you can't 
show someone in a bad mood, or tired, or 
tense, lighting a cigarette and then feeling 
better.“ 

Over the years many, if not most, adver- 
tisers have implied a powerful tranquilizing 
or antidepressant quality in their products. 
A group of commercials done in precode 
days for Spring cigarettes became widely 
known in the industry as the “suicide series,” 
for typically the woman in the empty rail- 
road station in the middle of the night 
appeared so intensely depressed that it 
seemed possible she would leap in front of 
the train before she had a chance to light 
up a Spring and go into her manic stage. 
Camel commercials showed the first deep 
drag virtually quieting hurricanes at sea. 
And Kool commercials still (though a good 
bit less strongly than in the past) suggest 
that one of the lows in human life comes 
when one has smoked too much and ciga- 
rettes taste lousy and you're about to give 
up the habit—but help and happiness are 
at hand if you have a friend who will offer 
you a Kool. Most of this form of advertis- 
ing is disappearing, much to the detriment 
of commercials’ dramatic effects. 


As for the health claims of filters, the 
administrator has cracked down in curious 
ways. Although the illustration of their 
unwrapped filter still graces the back of a 
Lark pack, the words that explained and 
praised it have changed. They now state, 
“Between two outer filters Lark has an inner 
chamber of charcoal granules treated to en- 
rich the flavor by Lark’s own special process 
(U.S, Patent pending) * * * etc.” It is no 
longer called “modern,” nor is it billed as a 
scientific purifier. In the scrupulous excision 
of health claims, the Governor has cut from 
virtually all copy about filters those subtle 
claims of prophylaxis, “modern,” “neat,” 
“pure,” and even “white,” and the “filter” 
must stand unmodified by even the science- 
fiction labels Micronite, Selectrate, Deep- 
weave, Fortified, and Activated. 

However, even when alerted to the fact 
that such copy changes are taking place, 
most readers and viewers are at a loss to 
find them. On having them pointed out, 
they are unable to say what difference they 
make. For example, take Tareyton’s highly 
successful 3-year-old campaign, “Us Tareyton 
smokers would rather fight than switch.” A 
typical full-color, full-page pre-code ad 
showed an attractive model, chin jutting 
somewhat pugnaciously, wearing a self- 
satisfied smile and a black eye; and the copy, 
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Written into the code is the regulation 
that no cigarette advertising shall contain 
a picture or an illustration of a person smok- 
ing in an exaggerated manner. The prac- 
tical effect of this is that nobody is per- 
mitted to inhale deeply any longer. Nor is 
he permitted to do a big take, or react 
with a huge smile. “I explain to actors 
these days,” one director said to me, “that 
it isn't supposed to look like they're tak- 
ing dope. We need a-very short, fast drag, 
and then a very fast exhale. An actor 
might have to take three drags in 20 sec- 
onds of commercial time without looking as 
if he can’t wait to get cancer. The main 
thing is that he’s not supposed to be knocked 
out by it. It’s not the greatest thing that 
ever happened to him. It’s just good. You 
see, the cigarette companies are in a strange 
spot these days—they’re trying to say the 
stuff’s great and not say it, at the same 
time.” 

As cigarette salesmen have known for years, 
the direct promise is only a small part of 
cigarette selling. One salesman oriented to- 
ward motivational research explains, “We're 
not trying to sell cigarettes, we're selling a 
way of life, an exclusive club which has its 
own song, its own passwords, and a mem- 
bership of millions. You say, ‘Come on over 
to the L. & M. side.“ You talk about Marl- 
boro country; you form an in-group of us 
Viceroy smokers and create an image of the 
swinging people who smoke your brand. 
We're saying, ‘Look attractive, feel at ease, 
smoke Burpos with the filter of straw or 
that carcinogenic taste, and you'll never 
again be lonely.“ 

FRESH, HEALTHY, AND OVER 25 

Such promises are of course not put into 
words. Salem has never directly stated that 
it is a passport to a world of well-scrubbed, 
young, romantic people, but as my salesman 
friend insisted to me, “If the video didn’t 
imply that, what reason would there be to 
show it? That's the reason no one is really 
worried about the code. They can't stop us 
from showing good-looking people doing 
good-looking things.” 

The code is specific on that matter: “Ciga- 
rette advertising may use attractive, healthy- 
looking models, provided that there is no 
suggestion that their attractive appearance 
or good health is due to cigarette smok- 
ing.” 

Under these circumstances Governor Mey- 
ner has found himself in a bit of a bind. 
He is aware that the same appeals of ro- 
mance, snobbishness, masculinity, and 
youthful high spirits that attract adults 
also attract adolescents. But as he recently 
pointed out to me, “There is, after all, noth- 
ing in the code that says all efforts to pro- 
mote cigarette smoking by persons under 
21 are forbidden.” Meyner's view is that 
he is charged with eliminating only appeals 
directed primarily to youth. But he is there- 
fore faced with the ghastly problem of some- 
how separating them from appeals made to 
young and old alike, which under the code 
are completely permissible. In a few in- 
stances he is aided by clear and direct pro- 
visions of the code itself. For example, the 


in part, stated, “Get the charcoal filter with 
the taste worth fighting for.” The word 
charcoal has now been dropped. The ad also 
used to say, “Tareyton has a white outer 
filter, and an inner filter of activated char- 
coal.” Today it is “Tareyton has a white 
outer tip * * * and an inner section of 
charcoal.” Precisely why the administrator 
has disallowed chartoal in one spot and per- 
mitted it in another, or has vetoed “white 
outer filter” and admitted “white outer tip” 
remains, to me at least, an unsolved mystery. 
Similarly, no one seems sure why Parliament 
is forbidden to speak of its “recessed filter,” 
but is permitted to refer to its “filter that is 
recessed in.” 
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code today forbids advertising in “comic 
books” and in comic supplements to news- 
papers. It prohibits the distribution of sam- 
ple cigarettes to persons under 21, and pro- 
scribes cigarette advertising in school, college, 
or university media (and the Governor takes 
this provision to mean alumni publications 
as well as student newspapers). 

Other than campus publications and comic 
pages, however, no other form of media was 
declared off limits. But the vague statement 
was written into the code forbidding ads 
“on television and radio programs, or in 
publications, directed primarily to persons 
under 21 years of age.” The unsolved prob- 
lem which has been facing the Governor this 
past year has been to decide which these pro- 
grams and publications are. It seems clear 
that the traditionally smoke-free “Boys’ Life” 
and “Captain Kangaroo” will remain officially 
forbidden ground, but what of “Ed Sullivan,” 
“Peyton Place,” Wide World of Sports,” or 
“Beverly Hillbillies,” the latter a cigarette- 
sponsored show directed primarily at adults 
that at one time appeared to have within 
its audience 28.8 percent of all the children 
in the United States between the ages of 2 
and 12? To carry out his mandate literally, 
Meyner would be forced virtually to ban 
cigarette commercials on television, and that 
is precisely the blow that the code was forged 
to ward off. So far this dilemma is unsolved. 

But in the tobacco industry’s desire to 
protect youth, certain very specific require- 
ments were written into the code which, for 
whatever good they may do, are being policed 
with great care. As the head of R. J. Reyn- 
olds, makers of Winston, Salem, and Camel, 
has testified, “We are not for getting the 
youth to smoke * * * the appeals in the 
advertising the cigarette manufacturers are 
doing today are directed toward the adult 
mind and the adult population.” 

One of the requirements written into the 
code is that all persons appearing in cigarette 
ads or commercials be at least 25 years old 
and look it. Meyner has proved to be ex- 
tremely serious about this, and actors read- 
ing for cigarette commercials are now re- 
quired to bring their birth certificates along 
with them. Even that is not enough. A 
great number of commercials have now had 
to be reshot because some models over 25 
have impressed Meyner as intolerably well 
preserved. On one occasion a scene was 
vetoed because the smoking lady—cute 
enough, but 30-plus—was wearing a sweater 
which must have seemed to the Governor un- 
acceptably girlish. Reshot with the same 
actress wearing a dress, it passed. 

The women in the cigarette ads remain 
youthful. Their kittenish way of lighting a 
fellow’s L & M while staring in his eyes does 
suggest the danger that they will set fire to 
his nose, but this is carping. They act for 
all the world like teenagers in an Italian 
movie, despite what their birth certificates 
might say. But there is probably no avoid- 
ing this. This is the main selling point ad- 
vertisers are permitting themselves to make 
about their cigarettes—the people who smoke 
them have great fun and a lot of laughs, and 
they are an indispensable part of having a 
good time. 

In part, this sort of thing is occurring be- 
cause Meyner, under the code, has been clos- 
ing off other approaches. The clampdown 
has taken place under his rather loose in- 
terpretation of two provisions: “(1) Ciga- 
rette advertising shall not represent that cig- 
arette smoking is essential to social 
prominence, distinction, success, or sexual 
attraction; and (2) testimonials from per- 
sons who, in the judgment of the Adminis- 
trator, would have special appeal to persons 
under 21 years of age, shall not be used in 
cigarette advertising.” 

On the first provision, precode advertising 
never claimed that smoking was essential to 
anything, but the Governor has chosen to 
stretch the word “essential.” No one, in fact, 
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quite knows what he means by the broad in- 
terpretation, but he has turned down plots 
in which smoking was merely associated with 
big-business deals, upper-class status, or 
seduction, and vetoed story boards (the 
shooting scripts of the commercials illus- 
trated in a comic-strip style) if the cigarette 
seemed to be directly promoting a romance 
or marriage. There is no rule, however, 
against dating couples or people in love 
smoking. Similarly, although a cigarette 
can’t be shown helping the editor steady his 
nerves while trying to make his deadline, 
there is no reason for him not to reward his 
taste once the paper has been put to bed. 

The second provision, forbidding testi- 
monials by persons of special appeal to the 
young, has been taken to mean fictional 
testimonials as well. The Mariboro man, for 
example, who is a cowboy, and as such is the 
American boy’s classic hero, can no longer 
deliver the sales talk himself. Now he just 
does the acting job, while the announcer 
reads the copy. Camel, however, has been 
dramatizing the work and smoking habits 
of one Brian McAllister, who docks the big 
ships when they come into harbor. Why 
can he talk and a cowboy not? The Gov- 
ernor answers, “I was in the Navy and saw a 
lot of docking pilots, and they're just not 
glamorous to me.” Others in the Governor's 
office suggest, however, that the matter has 
been thought over and Brian will probably 
soon be muted. 

In theory, heroism of any kind has been 
pulled far down. As one gentleman involved 
with Marlboro explained to me, “We used to 
shoot the Marlboro man as if he were the 
Jolly Green Giant, Paul Bunyan, Jack Go- 
nads; now we've had to work him down to 
life size. He’s just a cowboy, going about 
his business. I don't know whether it’s from 
the code office or where, but instructions go 
out not to shoot too low with a wide-angle 
lens and make him look like Superman. He’s 
supposed to come out interesting, compell- 
ing, but human, and the message that’s sup- 
posed to come over through the video is just 
that he likes to smoke and this is the partic- 
ular cigarette he likes. Personally, I think 
it’s a lot more effective commercial this way. 
Nobody believes in fairy tales, anyway.” 


IN A TIGHT SPOT 


So with a deemphasis on heroics, ath- 
letics, sex, Money, success, health, and ex- 
treme youth, the advertisers would indeed 
be in a tight spot if it were not for the still- 
open approach of associating smoking with 
the romp in the woods, the picnic on the 
beach, the gang around the piano, the half- 
witted joke. 

Happily for the advertiser, though not sur- 
prisingly, this is the very approach that has 
proven to be the most successful these past 
few years. Winston's rise to the top of the 
filter field and its coming within a percentage 
point or two of Pall Mall's top spot among 
all cigarettes, seem to be based mostly on a 
swinging jingle that claims only that it 
“tastes good,” and an insistence through 
words and pictures that Winston smokers 
do indeed have fun. When American To- 
bacco dropped its “Hungry for flavor? Tarey- 
ton's got it“ campaign for the lighthearted 
black-eyed smokers who did not switch, their 
sales zoomed. Small wonder American hopes 
to repeat the miracle for Lucky Strike filters 
with the equally simpleminded symbol of a 
partially eaten hat. 

Fears of discussing these changes and what 
these changes mean are widespread within 
both the advertising industry and the tobacco 
industry. The official statement by the R. J. 
Reynolds Tobacco Co. on the code and what 
the code has meant, is “No comment.” The 
other companies have not been much more 
enlightening. Most ad-agency people and 
producers of commercials who are willing to 
discuss these matters asked not to be quoted 
by name. It was requested by the code office 
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that no one be quoted except the Governor, 
and much that he had to say was prefaced 
“off the record.” 

The reason for all this shyness is hard to 
explain, but the question so many seemed to 
raise was “Why pick on me?“ As one person 
did explain to me, “I know darn well cigarette 
smoking may give you cancer and all the rest 
of that stuff. I gave it up. But growing to- 
bacco is legal, making it into cigarettes is 
legal, and selling them is legal. If the Gov- 
ernment ever says it’s illegal to advertise 
them—fine—I’ll look for another job. As of 
now, I feel like an honest man.” 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the real issue in the cigarette controversy 
is still consumption. The latest Ham- 
mond study has once again shown that 
the more one smokes and the longer that 
one smokes the greater the risk. It has 
once again demonstrated that for those 
who now smoke and who have smoked 
heavily for many years, their health risk 
will be substantially reduced if they cut 
down or eliminate their smoking. 

When Congress passed the Cigarette 
Labeling Act last year, it rejected the 
contention of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion and the junior Senators from Oregon 
and New York [Mr. KENNEDY] that the 
health hazards of cigarettes merited the 
inclusion of warning statements in ciga- 
rette advertising. Of the proposals then 
before Congress, it was the only one 
which seemed likely to actually deter, to 
reduce consumption. 

Congress at that time refused to grasp 
the nettle of medical realities. Instead, 
it adopted with relief the compromise 
presented by the Commerce Committee; 
that is, enjoining the FTC from en- 
forcing its advertising regulations on 
cigarettes for 3 years and imposing a 
warning statement on cigarette packages 
only. The committee report stated: 

No warning in cigarette advertising should 
be required pending the showing that these 
vigorous, but less drastic, steps have not ade- 
quately alerted the public to the potential 
hazard from smoking. 


And what were these “vigorous, but 
less drastic, steps“? The Cigarette Ad- 
vertising Code, the smoking education 
campaigns, and the warning statement 
on the cigarette packages. 

As I said during the Senate hearings; 
no member of the committee who spoke 
on the issue during the hearings, nor 
any witness before the committee, ap- 
peared to believe that the inclusion of a 
warning statement on the packages 
would have either any or more than 
minimal effect on cigarette consump- 
tion. The Public Health Service and the 
State health and education systems are 
the first ones to admit that our present 
smoking education programs are woefully 
inadequate, unsophisticated compared to 
the cigarette advertising, and short of 
proper financing. And now the article 
by Sam Blum dismisses the effectiveness 
of the Cigarette Advertising Code. 

The issue here is human life and suf- 
fering. How much longer will Congress 
pretend that the cigarette controversy 
has gone away for 3 years? How much 
longer will Congress pass on the other 
side of the road, oblivious to those con- 
tracting emphysema, lung cancer, and 
heart disease from cigarettes? A certain 
cigarette is advertised as one with its 
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“filter recessed in.” By its inaction, 
Congress is seemingly advertising that 
its courage is recessed in. 


SURRENDER 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President: 


It is being widely argued by those who 
oppose the Government’s policies in South 
Vietnam that we are making the surrender 
of North Vietnam a condition to negotia- 
tions— 


The Washington Post points out in a 
recent editorial. It continues: 


What the United States is asking of North 
Vietnam is the cessation of aggression against 
South Vietnam—and that does not require 
any loss of territory, surrender of forces, or 
impairment of sovereignty. 


The Post asserts: 


When North Vietnam insists that the 
United States recognize the National Libera- 
tion Front as the sole representative of the 
people of South Vietnam, however, it itself 
is asking for the surrender—an unconditional 
surrender by the United States and the 
South Vietnamese. 


The editorial to which I am referring 
is remarkable for its clarification of the 
issues before us, and with this in mind 
I ask unanimous consent to have the edi- 
torial printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Feb. 23, 
1966] 
SPEAKING OF SURRENDER 

It is being widely argued by those who 
oppose the Government’s policies in South 
Vietnam that we are making the surrender 
of North Vietnam a condition to negotia- 
tions. What the United States is asking of 
North Vietnam is the cessation of the aggres- 
sion against South Vietnam—and that does 
not require any loss of territory, surrender 
of forces or impairment of sovereignty. 

When North Vietnam insists that the 
United States recognize the National Libera- 
tion Front as the sole representative of the 
people of South Vietnam, however, it itself 
is asking for a surrender—an unconditional 
surrender by the United States and the South 
Vietnamese. On January 24, Ho Chi Minh 
sent to 14 Communist countries and other 
interested parties, the letter explicitly mak- 
ing this condition. He said: “If the United 
States really wants peace, it must recognize 
the National Liberation Front of South Viet- 
nam [the political arm of the Vietcong] 
as the sole genuine representative of the 
people of South Vietnam and engage in ne- 
gotiations with it.” 

It is remarkable that this language has 
not been recognized by everyone as the 
equivalent of a surrender ultimatum. The 
NLF, from the beginning, has been only an 
arm of North Vietnam. As an Australian 
Government study pointed out last summer: 
“The National Liberation Front for the lib- 
eration of South Vietnam was established 
as the instrumentality of the Communist 
Party of Vietnam, the Lao Dong Party, itself 
the governing party of North Vietnam.” 
New Zealand’s white paper on Vietnam 
pointed out: “The Vietcong military and 
political apparatus in South Vietnam is an 
extension of an elaborate military and po- 
litical structure in North Vietnam.” It con- 
cludes that “North Vietnam has committed 
aggression against the Republic of Vietnam 
under the guise of a ‘war of national libera- 
tion’.” 

It cannot be denied that the NLF, directed 
from Hanoi, has been able to get numbers 
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of South Vietnamese to join the Vietcong. 
But it is an organization conceived in Hanoi, 
as an arm of the North Vietnamese Commu- 
nist Party, and as an instrument of the 
North Vietnam state. Were the United 
States to agree tor the NLF as the 
sole representative of South Vietnam, it 
would be tantamount to recognizing the 
Government of North Vietnam as the sole 
representative of South Vietnam. That, ob- 
viously, would be a total surrender. 

One could look at such a capitulation in 
two ways. Those who say we have no stake 
in Asia and should never have intervened in 
South Vietnam, still would have to acknowl- 
edge that we did intervene and that we made 
clear commitments of our power by congres- 
sional enactment, by treaty, and by the decla- 
ration of authorized officials. Capitulation 
of this kind would betray those commit- 
ments. 

Those who admit we have a stake in Asia 
and an interest in containing communism 
there would have to acknowledge the infinite 
calamity of (in practical effect) surrendering 
in the field a force of 700,000 men willing to 
fight on our side in the continuing struggle 
against aggression in Asia. And that would 
be but the beginning of our losses. Many 
others now willing to fight with us, in the 
face of our withdrawal in South Vietnam, 
surely would make their accommodation 
with the forces of aggression on the Asian 
mainiand. 

The administration has been reproached 
for not mobilizing in Asia the sort of an in- 
ternational concert of powers we formed to 
contain Communist aggression in Europe, 
We ought to have more allies and more con- 
tributions from the allies we have. But we 
may be sure that whatever international help 
we now have, we would have less help and 
fewer allies from now on, in containing Com- 
munist aggression in Asia, if we withdrew 
from South Vietnam under conditions 
amounting to a surrender. 

The power that is demanding a surrender 
in South Vietnam is North Vietnam, when 
it asks that we recognize the NLF as the sole 
repgesentative of the South Vietnamese peo- 
ple. It is a surrender that would abandon 
American commitments now and imperil 
American ability, in the future, to continue 
any effective resistance to Communist aggres- 
sion on the Asian mainland. 


DEMONSTRATION CITIES ACT 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, through its 
Executive Committee of its Board of 
Governors, has warmly praised the spirit 
and commitment of the President’s mes- 
sage on cities. It has, in action taken 
on January 28, 1966, specifically en- 
dorsed the concept of the new city dem- 
onstration program, which is embodied 
in S. 2842, which, with 15 of my col- 
leagues, I introduced on January 27. 

NAHRO is a very respected and influ- 
ential association of some 6,000 local 
housing, urban renewal, and code en- 
forcement officials and agencies. I am 
encouraged by their action and I am 
confident that with their assistance we 
can enact a vigorous program to meet 
the problems of our cities in a compre- 
hensive fashion which recognizes both 
human and physical renewal needs. 

The NAHRO executive committee has 
also specifically recommended the fund- 
ing of the rent supplement program, 
which is one of the most important 
achievements enacted by the Congress 
in the Housing Act of last year. 
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Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that a news release dated January 
28, 1966, from NAHRO be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the news re- 
lease was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF HOUSING, 
AND REDEVELOPMENT OFFICIALS, 
January 28, 1966. 

The National Association of Housing and 
Redevelopment Officials, by action of the 
executive committee of its board of govern- 
ors, today warmly praised the spirit and com- 
mitment of the President's message to the 
Congress on the cities, and specifically en- 
dorsed the concept of the new city demon- 
stration program. NAHRO is an association 
of some 6,000 local housing urban renewal, 
and code enforcement officials and agencies. 

In making the endorsement, NAHRO Pres- 
ident Frederic A. Fay said: “NAHRO members 
are deeply concerned and involved with the 
improvement of living in cities and urban 
areas. We recognize that only a commit- 
ment of the highest order in both energy and 
resources will be sufficient to turn the tide 
of blight and waste. NAHRO is ready to 
work cooperatively with other interests, pub- 
lic and private, at both national and local 
levels, to achieve the President's goals. On 
the local level, we recognize that only a com- 
prehensive approach involving the full com- 
mitment of many disciplines and agencies 
can insure success. At the national level, we 
know that coordinated assistance from many 
Federal departments is necessary.” 

The NAHRO executive committee specif- 
ically— 

1. Commended the President for his recog- 
nition of the need for comprehensive local 
community planning and programing; 

2. Applauded the President’s emphasis on 
the need for coordination of all Federal as- 
sistance programs on a local level; 

3. Endorsed the concept of the city dem- 
onstration program and promised its efforts 
in devising the most workable demonstration 
methods; 

4. Recommended the funding of the rent 
supplement program; 

5. Expressed approval of the approach to 
assisting the development of new communi- 
ties, based on the idea of unifying rather 
than dividing central cities and outlying 
areas; 

6. Praised the approach of incentives to 
achieve metropolitan area planning and co- 
ordination; 

7. Expressed the hope that the city demon- 
stration program would result in the funding 
of public housing, urban renewal and codes 
assistance programs by the Federal Govern- 
ment at an accelerated level, sufficient to 
meet an expanding pace of activity. 


TRIBUTE TO REPRESENTATIVE 
ALBERT THOMAS OF TEXAS 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
Congressman Albert Thomas served my 
home State and his Houston district in 
the House of Representatives for nearly 
30 years, and was one of the most re- 
spected and talented Representatives 
that has ever been elected to Congress. 

His death Tuesday, February 15, 1966, 
leaves a vacant place in the hearts of 
every Texan, for this devoted man had 
earned the warm friendship of all of 
Texas, not just his home district. Albert 
Thomas was one of those Representa- 
tives with very unusual abilities who 
was quietly successful in his duties. 

Seldom did he claim the public lime- 
light with his remarkable accomplish- 
ments, but often he succeeded with quiet 
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determination and able work behind the 
scenes, 

His reliable talents and responsible 
voice will be missed both in the Congress 
of the United States and in my home 
State of Texas; a man of his principles 
and ability does not pass from the scene 
without notice, but is remembered far 
past his time, for his accomplishments 
extend into the future and his character 
is an example without limitations. 
Texas has never sent an abler Congress- 
man to Washington. 

Albert Thomas was my best friend in 
the Texas congressional delegation. He 
constantly did things over and beyond 
the call of duty and beyond the call of 
friendship. In 1964, sick unto death, 
after major surgery a number of times 
for cancer, he arose from a sick bed, of 
course without any request from me to 
aman so ill, and campaigned his district 
day after day for my reelection to the 
Senate. He thought I was in danger. 
It is characteristic of the man that he 
arose from a sick bed, without requests 
for his aid, to speak all day long on my 
behalf at rally after rally. 

To his dear wife Lera Thomas, and 
his daughters, Mrs. Anne Lasater and 
Miss Lera Thomas, he left a priceless 
legacy. Albert Thomas was a man 
among men, 

As a tribute to Albert Thomas’ long 
career I ask unanimous consent that 
the two front page articles from the 
Houston Chronical of Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 15, 1966, entitled “U.S. Representa- 
tive Albert Thomas, 67, Dies of Cancer; 
Powerful House Figure” and “L.BWJ.: 
‘Thomas Worked Hard, Served Well, 
along with the three articles on page 10 
of that same issue entitled “Philosophy 
as Congressman,” “He Shunned Social 
Whirl, Worked Hard, Kept Fit,” and 
“Kennedy Praised Thomas Night Before 
Assassination” be printed at this point in 
the RECORD. 

In addition I ask that articles be 
printed from the front page of the Hous- 
ton Post of Thursday, February 17, 1966, 
entitled “Johnson Among D.C. Mourn- 
ers,” “His Family Greeted at Airport,” 
and on page 6, “45 D.C, Officials To Be 
at Rites for Congressman Thomas,” and 
“Thomas Memorial Is Passed by Texas 
House.” 

From the Wednesday, February 16, 
1966 Houston Post, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the three front-page articles 
entitled “Rites To Be Held Friday,” 
“Houston Feels Loss of Thomas,” and 
“Death Leaves a Lonely Place” be printed 
along with “Folks Came First” on page 
11, and “Thomas Always for Houston, 
Harris Growth,” Thomas' Death Dealt 
Texas Influence a Blow,” and “Chamber 


of Commerce Praises Thomas” from 
page 9. 
In addition, I ask that the three 


editorials: “Ave Atque Vale, Albert 
Thomas” from the Friday, February 18, 
1966, Houston Chronicle, “Albert Thomas 
Served Ably” from the Wednesday, Feb- 
ruary 16, 1966, Houston Post, and Con- 
gressman Albert Thomas” from the 
Wednesday, February 16, 1966, Houston 
Chronicle be printed at this point in 
the RECORD: 
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There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Feb. 
15, 1966] 
U.S. REPRESENTATIVE ALBERT THOMAS, 67, DIES 
OF CANCER; POWERFUL HOUSE FIGURE— 
SERVED IN CONGRESS 30 YEARS 


U.S, Representative Albert Thomas, 67, of 
Houston, a powerful Member of Congress for 
30 years, died of cancer at 4:08 a.m. (Houston 
time) today at his home in Washington. 

His entire family was present when the 
end came after a lengthy illness. 

At his bedside were his wife, Lera, and two 
daughters, Mrs. Edward A. Lasater, of Hous- 
ton, and Miss Lera Thomas, a student at the 
University of Texas, 


TREATED HERE RECENTLY 


Only a few weeks ago Thomas had under- 
gone treatment in Methodist Hospital here, 
but he returned to Washington to take his 
place in the House. He had filed his can- 
didacy in the May Democratic primary for 
reelection in the November general election. 

Thomas would have been 68 on April 12. 

Death came to Thomas at the pinnacle of 
his career. 

Thomas ranked No. 2 on the powerful 
House Appropriations Committee, on which 
he had served since 1941. 

He was chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Independent Office Appropriations, a mem- 
ber of the Appropriations Subcommittee on 
Defense, and a member of the Senate-House 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy. 

Few served longer in Congress than Albert 
Thomas. At the time of his death, he ranked 
11th in seniority among the 435 Members of 
the House and 8th among Democrats. 
Thomas and W. R. Poco, of Waco, both of 
whom came to the House on January 3, 1937, 
were outranked in the Texas delegation only 
by Wricur Patman and GEORGE MAHON. 

Thomas’ death leaves the House divided 
between 291 Democrats and 140 Republicans, 
with 4 vacancies. 


COULD DELIVER 


Among his constituents, the tall Texan 
with the bow tie was a courtly charmer. He 
had a gift for gaging what the folks at 
home needed and wanted, and most of the 
time he was able to deliver—big. 

One of his colleagues once said, with as 
much admiration as humor: “Albert has 
been a good pack rat for Houston.” 

His fattest plum for Houston was NASA's 
Manned Spacecraft Center. But the project 
that took most of his attention over the 
years was improvement of the Houston ship- 
channel, which has made Houston the Na- 
tion’s third largest port. 

Thomas was genial and generous. But as 
a guardian of the taxpayers’ purse strings, he 
could be a stern and stingy country banker 
who often made enemies of favor-seeking 
colleagues. 

OBSTACLE COURSE 

Since 1949, he had headed the appropria- 
tions subcommittee on independent agencies, 
which scrutinizes the budget requests of 26 
Government agencies. It becomes known as 
the Thomas Obstacle Course, and few bureau- 
crats emerged from it unshaken. 

Once Thomas leveled his gaze at a rebel- 
lious budget bureau director and icily in- 
quired: “Do you realize you’re just a crea- 
ture of Congress?” 

From 1953 until 1964, Thomas chaired the 
subcommittee handling all deficiency appro- 
priations. This meant that any Government 
section running short of money before the 
end of the fiscal year had to get a nod from 
Thomas for excess spending. These defi- 
ciency bills sometimes reached $3 billion a 
year. 
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The subcommittee was abolished early in 
1964 by the appropriations committee chair- 
man, the late Clarence Cannon, of Missouri. 
It was a considerable triumph for Cannon, 
who through the years had lost many a battle 
with Thomas over fiscal matters. When 
Thomas did lose to the Cannon forces on the 
appropriations committee, he usualy recti- 
fied the loss by going to the floor of the 
House and persuading his colleagues to over- 
rule the committee action and back the 
Thomas position. 


BEHIND SCENES MAN 


In all his years in Congress, Thomas never 
sponsored a major piece of legislation that 
bore his name. His major role in Congress 
was handling the huge appropriations bills 
each year. Many of his legislative triumphs 
were in the form of amendments to other 
bills. His genius lay in his ability to work 
behind the scenes to get things done for 
Houston. 

Albert Thomas rarely spoke on the floor 
of the House except. when managing bills by 
his committees. But on those occasions he 
proved to be an adroit and shrewd debater. 

His manner was calculated to disarm: He 
would prop his glasses on top of his head, 
drape an arm around the microphone and 
soft-soap the opposition trying to kill his bill, 
When he referred to a colleague in debate, 
Thomas always went protocol one better by 
using two complimentary adjectives, such as 
“our able and genial friend from Iowa.” 


FIRE ACHESON 


But he could be bullish in anger. 

In 1951, he demanded that President Tru- 
man fire Secretary of State Dean Acheson, 
declaring that Acheson “should have quit or 
been fired long ago.” 

A year later, when Truman blasted one 
of Thomas’ economy amendments (perhaps 
Truman remembered when Thomas’ subcom- 
mittee lopped off more than $734 million from 
his 1950 budget), Thomas fired back: 

“This is just another example of sig 
ill-considered action. It seems to be his 
(Truman’s) pattern to needle Congress every 
time his budget is cut.” 


FOUGHT BOTH PARTIES 


Thomas’ concern over wasteful spending 
was never partisan. While he warred with 
President Eisenhower over what he called 
tight money policies and foreign aid give- 
away he could with full conscience lead the 
fight to kill President Kennedy’s $568 mil- 
lion fallout shelter program, 

Before medicare became a household word. 
Thomas was saying: “If the problem of big 
medical bills proves too big for the medical 
profession to solve by itself, the pressure of 
Congress to do something will be irresistible.” 

Thomas concealed behind his carefully 
cultivated air of moderate southern con- 
servatism a strongly liberal voting record. 

The Conservative Americans for Constitu- 
tional Action, which began compiling vote 
scorecards in 1957, gave Thomas a cumulative 
rating of 14 percent. 


RATED LIBERAL 


The Americans for Democratic Action, a 
liberal group, gave Thomas an 80 percent for 
the 88th Congress and a 77 percent for the 
second session. Thomas did well with the 
ADA because he supported the Democratic 
administration, which ADA uses as its guide- 
line. 

He was, in the truest sense, a masterful pol- 
itician. He voted for the workingman, well 
aware that from the beginning his strong- 
est support came from the labor unionists 
who toil in Houston’s massive industrial 
complex. 

But for 21 years, when he represented all 
of Harris County, Thomas also had surprising 
support from Houston’s businessmen, bank- 
ers, oilmen, and cattle barons. They might 
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have frowned a bit about his liberal lean- 
ing, but that wasall. The benefits he reaped 
for Houston in Washington were sweet balms 
that came with blissful regularity. 

In 1958, when Harris County was divided 
into two congressional districts, Thomas 
chose to represent his “podnahs” in the shops 
and plants north of Buffalo Bayou. He 
didn’t change his style though. Why tinker 
with a good thing? 

Thomas’ routine vote every year against 
foreign aid was, in a sense, his annual public 
statement to the Texans back home that he 
was, in truth, a southern conservative and 
not a northern liberal. 


ROOTS STAY HOME 


Although he made several trips abroad, 
his interest in foreign affairs was minimal. 
His roots were sunk in rural America. 

His father ran a general store in Nacog- 
doches, where Albert Thomas was born on 
April 12, 1898. He came to Houston to at- 
tend college. 

He used to say his political tendencies be- 
gan to show in his days at Rice Institute. 
“I was a great handshaker,” he would say, 
and then ruefully admit that his grades 
were none too good. 

It was the same at the University of Texas 
Law School. But he stopped shaking hands 
long enough to get a degree by 1923. 

He returned to Nacogdoches, became one 
of the best opossum hunters in the county 
and was elected county attorney. Thomas 
prosecuted dozens of murder cases and sent 
several men to the electric chair. ` He married 
his childhood sweetheart, Lera Millard. 

He came to Houston in 1930 when he was 
appointed an assistant U.S. attorney. 

In 1936, Albert Thomas agreed to run for 
Congress at the urging of three newspaper- 
men. He was 38, a comparative unknown 
with little money. But he shook hands and 
won a runoff spot against Houston’s wily 
mayor, Oscar Holcombe. 


SHOOK HOLCOMBE 


In the runoff, Thomas defeated Holcombe 
33,866 to 25,021. Holcombe, though he went 
on to serve 11 terms as the city’s mayor, 
never again sought higher office. 

The margin of Thomas’ upset victory was 
virtually 100-percent support from the labor 
bloc north of Buffalo Bayou. 

As a freshman on the House Labor Com- 
mittee, Thomas was instrumental in 
strengthening the minimum wage hour bill 
by putting an additional 1 million persons 
under its provisions. 

In 1941, he was the only Texan in the 
House to vote against the Smith antistrike 
bill, declaring, “The Smith bill reflects a 
deep distrust and dislike for people who 
work.” His fellow Texan in the House, Lyn- 
don Johnson, voted for the bill. 

On the other hand, Thomas could say of 
John L. Lewis: “He has defied the Govern- 
ment for his own selfish gains.” 


During his third term, Thomas voted with » 


the Roosevelt administration 10 times; 
against it 8 times. 

He had his differences with Truman, but 
became a trusted friend and adviser to Ken- 
nedy and then Johnson. 

CLOUDY FORECAST 

Sometimes his crystal ball was cloudy. In 
1937 he assured Texans: “A third term is 
the farthest thing from President Roosevelt's 
mind.” 

In 1937, he declared: “Keep a cool head 
and quit talking war and we won't get in it. 
We don't have to get in it. Europe has 
enough manpower now.” 

But in August of 1941, Thomas came un- 
comfortably close to prophecy when he said: 

“There will be a showdown, possible within 
3 weeks, between this Nation and Japan. 
There may be some shooting with the U.S. 
Navy taking part.” 
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In 1945, a reporter asked him if he thought 
an atomic bombing would make conven- 
tional invasion of Japan unnecessary. “Who 
ever heard of a foot of any land being taken 
and held by an airplane?” he asked. 

A year later, he warned that Russia and 
the United States would someday vie in the 
world’s greatest. arms race. 

In 1947, he said all four major powers 
ought to get out of Germany. “If you leave 
the Germans to their own devices,” he said. 
“They'll take care of the Russians.” 

He later called for rearming Germany 
and Japan and warned: 

“We can’t stop communism with American 
dollars. The only language that Russia un- 
derstands is that of strength and prepared- 
ness. The way to stop communism is to have 
a mighty air force that can strike at Russia’s 
back door from aircraft carriers.” 

But Thomas, who served as a lieutenant 
in World War I, felt that civilians should 
control the military. 

He had a deep distrust of the military both 
as money wasters and as potentially danger- 
ous to democratic institutions. 


LEADS TO NASA 


His espousal of the NASA concept of space 
exploration and his steady support of the 
agency grew out of his personal determina- 
tion to keep space research in civilian hands. 

His consistent opposition to a mass fallout 
shelter program was based not only on what 
he considered its excessive cost, but also his 
opposition to the use of shelters as a tool 
of military offense, as conceived by Pentagon 
planners. _ 

He said of the Supreme Court's 1954 
desegregation decision: 

“I think the decision is a good one. In 
moderation, the problem can be worked out.” 

In 1956, when testing of the High Court’s 
decision began to cause friction between the 
races, Thomas declared, “I suggest the NAACP 
immediately go fishing. Yes, it would be 
worthwhile for all of us to go fishing.” 

He liked cool heads. “Sway a little; bend 
a little and be courteous,” he once told a 
younger colleague. 

In 1959, he was the only Congressman 
from 11 Southern States to vote against 
the stringent Landrum-Griffin labor reform 
bill. 

VOTED CIVIL RIGHTS 

In the last session of the 88th Congress, 
Thomas supported the administration 
throughout and voted on final passage of the 
tax cut, the civil rights bill and the poverty 
program. 

After that, he did not want to run for re- 
election. 

That April he called one of the Chronicle's 
Washington reporters to his Cleveland Park 
home. He said: 

“If I live until the end of the term, I will be 
67, and will have served 30 years. I’m nota 
healthy person, I have to take a handful of 
pills every day of the week. It wouldn't be 
fair for me to run again.“ 


CANCER 


Then he explained that he had had three 
operations for cancer. 

Expressions of regret flowed in, from 
President Kennedy on down to the working- 
man north of Buffalo Bayou. 

But by late June, his doctors’ reports 
were optimistic and Thomas was feeling bet- 
ter. President Kennedy and Vice President 
Johnson were eloquent in their insistence 
that he return to Congress. 

Since Speaker Sam Rayburn's death in 
1961, no one had been able to coordinate the 
Texas delegation, which can be powerful 
when held together. Kennedy and John- 
son felt Thomas could handle the job if he 
took an interest in it. 

Thomas was still taking a “wait and see” 
attitude when he and other members of the 
Texas delegation accompanied President 
Kennedy to Texas late in November 1963. 
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The purpose of the trip was to gage Ken- 
nedy’s popularity in Texas and to try to 
shore up the differences between the feuding 
State Democrats. 

On the plane trip to Houston, Kennedy 
asked Thomas to help him mend the rift 
between the Texans and Thomas agreed to 
try. On the night of November 21, Thomas 
heard the young President praise him before 
thousands attending a testimonial dinner 
of Thomas’ honor. 


ASSASSINATION 


The next day in Dallas, Thomas was in 
the motorcade when President Kennedy was 
shot. 

And he stood near Lyndon Johnson in Air 
Force 1 when Johnson was sworn in as the 
36th President of the United States. 

After the shock of the assassination wore 
off, Thomas put duty above self. He put 
the cancer that haunted him out of his 
mind and filed for his 15th term. 

“If the folks want me to run,” he said, 
“Ti run.” 

He won easily over his Republican and 
Constitution Party opponents. 

He had planned to spend Christmas in 
Houston, but he was home only 2 weeks 
when the old trouble flared again. 

On December 9, he flew to the naval hos- 
pital at Bethesda, Md., for treatment. 


RICE SCIENCE CHAIR 


It was while he was preparing for this 
treatment that H. Malcolm Lovett, vice 
chairman of the Rice University board of 
governors, announced the establishment of 
the Albert Thomas chair of political science. 

Mrs. Thomas was here to acknowledge the 
university's recognition of her husband. 

Out of the hospital and back in action, 
Thomas on January 21 introduced a resolu- 
tion in the House commending President 
Johnson for his efforts in limiting the 
spread of nuclear weapons around the world. 

Two days later, Thomas announced he 
would be a candidate for reelection this 
year. A week before, President Johnson 
personally had urged Thomas to run again, 
saying he needed Thomas’ advice and 
counsel. 

“With those thoughts in mind,” Thomas 
said, “I am offering my service again to my 
people for another 2 years.” 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 15, 1966] 


L.B.J.: “THOMAS WORKED HARD, SERVED WELL” 


WASHINGTON.—Flags of official Washington 
dipped to half staff today to mark the death 
of Representative Albert Thomas as President 
Johnson led Government officials in eulogiz- 
ing the powerful Houston Congressman. 

The Chief Executive saluted Thomas, a 
longtime friend, for his “devotion to the 
people he served and loyalty to his friends,” 
and said “his death leaves a lonely place in 
the lives of those who knew him best.” 

Mr. Johnson’s sentiments were contained 
in a statement issued by the White House 
shortly after word, of Thomas’ passing 
reached the President. 

The statement said: 

“Of the qualities that made Albert Thomas 
a remarkable man, devotion to the people he 
served and loyalty to his friends, stand higher 
than all. 

“I knew him—and knew him well—for a 
long time. He loved Houston and the Con- 
gress of the United States. 

“He worked hard. He served well. 

“His death leaves a lonely place in the 
lives of those who knew him best.” 


From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 15, 1966] 


PHILOSOPHY AS CONGRESSMAN 
Albert Thomas respected power and he 
knew how to use it in the Halls of Congress. 
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From his committee posts, he was in a 
position to grant and extract favors in agen- 
cies ranging from the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, through the Securities and Exchange 
Commission and the General Services Admin- 
istration. 

Philosophically, from his voting record in 
recent years, Thomas had to be considered a 
liberal. The liberal Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action (ADA) consistently gave him 
high marks in its voting index, while the 
conservative Americans for Constitutional 
Action rated him zero or close to it. 

But he pleased his Houston constituency 
and economizers elsewhere by his careful 
scrutiny of budget requests of independent 
agencies. Except possibly in the field of 
space, bureaucrats had to justify their re- 
quests down to the penny. He was Congress 
leading supporter of manned space explora- 
tion. 


Thomas was one of a handful of Texans 
and southerners who voted for the 1964 Civil 
Rights Act. His vote delighted liberals. But 
he also pleased conservative businessmen, 
many of whom supported the $11.5 billion 
tax cut bill that same year, by his support of 
that measure, 

On matters of fiscal policy, Thomas was not 
a down-the-line conservative, however. He 
drew the displeasure of business when he 
voted in 1962 for a bill closing tax loopholes 
for corporations and individuals. 

In foreign policy, Thomas generally fol- 
lowed the Democratic Party line. He sup- 
ported the foreign policies of Presidents 
Kennedy and Johnson, including their -re- 
quests for foreign aid. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 15, 1966] 


THoMas Hap TALENT FOR FRIENDSHIP—HE 
SHUNNED SOCIAL WHIRL, WORKED HARD, 
KEPT Frr 


Before cancer weakened him, Albert 
Thomas had the reputation of being “boss” 
of the House of Representatives gymnasium. 

It was his daily routine, until he was 61, to 
keep fit with a round of handball and rowing 
machine work. 

Thomas shunned the Washington social 
circuit, and frequently remained in his office 
late at night doing the “homework” for which 
he was so noted. 

It was done so thoroughly that it was a 
brave Congressman who tried to trip him on 
facts about a bill-Thomas was handling, 

Thomas had his private offices on the sec- 
ond floor of the Cannon House Office Build- 
ing, oldest of three structures housing House 
Member ‘offices.’ His was an old-fashioned, 
rather dark room cluttered with black 
leather, overstuffed furniture. 

Photographs covered the walls. Most of 
them were of past and present members of 
the Texas congressional delegation, most of 
them autographed, and of his grandchildren. 

One of his favorites was a photo of his 
grandson yested as an acolyte. of the Episco- 
pal Church. 

But Thomas regularly spent most of his 
day in the office of the Independent Agencies 
Subcommittee, a two-room affair on the 
ground floor of the House side of the Capitol. 

The committee room itself was filled largely 
by an enormous round table which subcom- 
mittee members and their witnesses sat. In 
session time the table was usually heaped 
with bound volumes of the committee’s work- 
ing papers. In a corner was a telephone 
booth where Thomas took private phone calls. 

Adjacent to the subcommittee room is the 
chairman's private office, furnished with a 
desk and easy chairs. This was where 
Thomas frequently prepared for conferences 
with close associates and favorite newsmen. 
Unlike his personal office, which was staffed 
by women, the subcommittee chambers were 
a strictly male preserve. 
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Thomas and his wife had a wide circle of 
friends in Washington, and they preferred to 
entertain at home. They lived at 2901 34th 
NW., in a fashionable section called Cleveland 
Park. The house is a two-story, red brick 
colonial-type home, located on a small cor- 
ner lot. 

Some of Thomas’ neighbors included At- 
torney General Nicholas Katzenbach, Comp- 
troller General Joseph Campbell, Navy Secre- 
tary Paul H. Nitze, Mrs. John Foster Dulles, 
and Columnist Walter Lippmann. 

Thomas’ favorite Sunday night supper was 
a bowl of chili. He liked to serve guests 
tamales made in Texas. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 15, 1966] 

KENNEDY PrRAIsED THOMAS NIGHT BEFORE 
ASSASSINATION 


The night before John Kennedy was killed, 
he praised Albert Thomas as a man “old 
enough to dream dreams and young enough 
to see visions." 

In a testimonial to Thomas here on the 
night of November 21, 1963, the 35th Presi- 
dent of the United States declared: 

“We meet here tonight to pay tribute to 
one of the most valuable Members of Con- 
gress, Albert Thomas, of Texas. For many 
‘years I have been proud to call him my 
friend, a source of reliable help and respon- 
sible advice. 

“And when I read in the press that he 
felt the time had come for the retirement 
his many years of labor so richly deserve, I 
personally called Al Thomas and asked him 
to give up his retirement for the good of the 
country. For this man is, in many ways, 
one of the most remarkable Members of 
Congress.” 


[From the Houston (Tex.) 

Feb. 17, 1966] 

REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS’ Bopy FLOWN HOME 
By Am Force—JOHNSONS AMONG DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA MoURNERS 


(By Charles Culhane) 


WASHINGTON.—A light rain fell from a 
leaden sky as the friends of Congressman 
Albert Thomas paid their last respects to 
him at a funeral service in Washington 
Wednesday. 

President Lyndon B. Johnson and Mrs. 
Johnson were among the mourners at the 
service in the Bethlehem Chapel of the 
Washington National Cathedral at 11 a.m. 
Wednesday. 

The body of the Congressman was in a 
casket draped with an American flag in 
front of the altar in the arched chapel. 

A wreath of red, white, and blue carna- 
tions from President Johnson stood to the 
right of the casket. The altar was decked 
with bunches of white roses, white chrysan- 
themums and white stock. 

The Very Reverend Francis B. Sayre, Jr., 
the dean of the National Cathedral, presided 
at the service reading the “Office for the 
Burial of the Dead“ from the Episcopal Book 
of Common Prayer. 

Mrs. Lera Millard Thomas, the wife of the 
Congressman, Mrs. Anne Lasater and Miss 
Lera Thomas, his two daughters, sat in a pew 
in the front of the chapel across the aisle 
from the pew where President .and Mrs. 
Johnson sat. 

A group of eight uniformed Capitol Hill 
policemen wearing white gloves acted as 
Pallbearers at the funeral service. The 
chapel was filled to capacity. 

The funeral procession went directly from 
the National Cathedral to Andrews Air Force 
Base near Washington where an Air Force 
plane was waiting to bear the body back to 
Houston. The plane took off at 1:10 p.m. 
eastern standard time. 

Meanwhile, several hours after the body of 
the Congressman left Washington for the 
last time, Senator JoHN G. Tower, Republi- 
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can, of Texas, offered a formal speech of 
condolence on the Senate floor. 

Senator Tower made the speech in the 
absence of Senator RALPH YARBOROUGH, 
Democrat, of Texas, his senior colleague, who 
was in Illinois to make a speech. The Sen- 
ate adjourned in honor of Thomas after 
Tower spoke. 

“Despite his influence and interest in na- 
tional affairs, he always remembered best his 
own constituency, laboring long and hard 
in behalf of the Houston area, its people and 
their interests,” Tower said. 

“Support for Congressman Thomas came 
from all quarters—labor, industry, business, 
banking, shipping, farming, ranching, and 
many others. 

Houston, the State of Texas and the 
country are indeed better off as a result of 
Congressman Thomas’ service. His constitu- 
ents, his State and his country will all miss 
him.” 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Feb. 
17, 1966] 

REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS’ Bopy FLOWN HOME 
By Am Force—His FAMILY GREETED AT 
AIRPORT 

(By Bob Lee) 

Congressman Albert Thomas returned 
home to Houston to, stay Wednesday. 

The Air Force C-118 carrying his body 
touched down at Houston International Air- 
port at 6:25 p.m. Five minutes later it came 
to rest at the gate 13 parking ramp. 

Mayor Louie Welch, Police Chief Herman 
Short, and several Other city and county of- 
ficials were there to meet him. 

He was accompanied home by his wife, Mrs. 
Thomas, their two daughters, Miss Lera 
Thomas and Mrs. Anne Lasater, of Brazil, his 
secretary, Rose Zamaria, and two committee 
aids, Homer Skarin and Keith Mainland. 

Thomas, 67, who served Houston for 28 
years, died Tuesday in his Washington home 
after a lengthy and characteristically stub- 
born struggle with cancer, 

Funeral services will be at 2 p.m. Friday 
in the First Methodist Church of Houston. 

The burial will be at the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration Cemetery at Steubner and Airline 
Roads. 

An honor guard and pallbearers from Fort 
Sam Houston will pay last respects to 
Thomas, a tall man who cast a long shadow 
in the U.S. Congress. 

He will lie in state at Settegast-Kopf 
Funeral Home, 3320 Kirby. 

A small crowd watched as the flag-draped 
bronze casket was lowered by a forklift from 
the nose of the plane. 

Many of the people had been waiting for 
More an hour. 

They represented several nationalities and 
ethnic groups. 

“He was a friend to all of us,” said a Negro 
‘woman. 

Mayor and Mrs. Welch were the first to 
meet Mrs. Thomas, a small woman dressed 
in plain black. 

‘Other officlals crowded around. 

There was very little said other than 
so sorry. He was a great man.“ 

“Thank you.” 

The family was 
limousines, 

At 6:45 p.m., the casket was lowered and 
taken between tall rows of 20 fire department 
and 14 police department honor guardsmen 
who stood at attention in white-gloved salute. 

The light of a flashing rotating red beacon 
atop a police car cast shadows on their faces. 

The casket was placed into a Settegast- 
Kopf limousine. A procession of 10 black 
cars, escorted by motorcycles went down the 
Gulf Freeway to Milam, then out Milam to 
the Southwest Freeway to Kirby. 

Officials at Settegast-Kopf said they ex- 
pected “hundreds” to pay their last respects 
to Thomas, Thursday and Friday mornings. 
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There are no restrictions as to hours per- 
sons may pay their last respects at the 
funeral home, officials said. 

Six pallbearers; an eight-man rifle honor 
squad, and a bugler from Fort Sam Houston 
will pay the last tribute to Thomas. 

On Friday, beginning, at noon, Roland 
Pomerat, Rice University carillonneur, will 
play a special half-hour memorial concert 
in honor of the distinguished Rice alumnus. 
It will be played on the 72-bell Rice elec- 
tronic carillon in Rice memorial chapel on 
campus. 

Dr. Charles Allen, pastor at First Method- 
ist, will officiate at the services, which will be 
televised by KTRK-TV. 

A 50-Member delegation from the US. 
House of Representatives—including most if 
not all of the Texas delegation—and several 
Members of the Senate are expected to at- 
tend the services. Hundreds of the Con- 
gressman's friends and constituents are also 
expected. 

First Methodist seats about 2,500 persons. 
Officials said those unable to be seated will 
be able to hear the service through a public 
address system. 

Thomas will be buried in a special plot set 
aside for him. 

Hundreds of persons—including President 
Johnson—praised Thomas for his work in the 
Co. 


ngress. 

As the flag-draped casket was carried from 
the fork lift to the waiting limousine, a small 
boy bundled in a big coat asked: 

“Who's that, Grandpa?” 

The old man looked down at him, “A man, 
son, A man.” 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 17, 1966] 

FORTY-FIVE District or COLUMBIA OFFICIALS 
To BE AT RITES FoR CONGRESSMAN THOMAS 
WASHINGTON.—A group of more than 45 

Washington officials, including most of the 

Texans in Congress, were scheduled to go to 

Houston Friday to attend the funeral of 

Congressman Albert Thomas. 

A spokesman for the National Aeronautics 
and Space Administration said James E. 
Webb, the head of the space agency, will be 
among them. He was a close personal 
friend of the veteran Houston legislator. 

The Congressmen are scheduled to fly to 
Houston by a special Air Force jet leaving 
Andrews Air Force Base near Washington 
about 10 a.m., e.s.t., Friday, and arriving in 
Houston about 12:30 p.m., c.s.t. 

The Texans in Congress who are to attend 
the funeral are: 

Senators RALPH YARBOROUGH and JOHN G. 
Tower; Representatives Bop Casey, Hous- 
ton; Joe Poot, Dallas; WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
Texarkana; Jacx Brooks, Beaumont: 
LINDLEY BeckwortH, Gladewater; Ray ROB- 
ERTS, McKinney; EaRLE CABELL, Dallas. 

Also, JoHN Dowor, Athens; CLARK 
THompson, Galveston; J. J. (JAKE) PICKLE, 


Austin; W. R. (Bos) Poace, Waco; Jim 
Wricut, Fort Worth; GRAHAM PURCELL, 
Wichita Falls. 


Also, JoHN Younc, Corpus Christi; ELIGIO 
(KIKA) DE LA Garza, Mission; RICHARD C. 
WHITE, El Paso; Omar BURLESON, Anson; 
WALTER Rocers, Pampa; GEORGE H. MAHON, 
Lubbock; HENRY B. GONZALEZ, San Antonio; 
and O. C. FISHER, San Angelo. 

Congressman OLIN E. TEAGUE, of College 
Station, will be unable to attend the funeral 
because he is on an inspection trip in the 
Far East. 

A number of former colleagues of Con- 
gressman Thomas on the House Appropria- 
tions Committee also have been delegated 
to attend the funeral. They are: 

Representatives MICHAEL J. Kirwan, Denio- 
crat, of Ohio; Jamie L. WHITTEN, Democrat, 
of Mississippi; JoHN J. Rooney, Democrat, of 
New York; JOHN E. Focarty, Democrat, of 
Rhode Island; Joe L. Evins, Democrat, of 


guished by his personal courage. 
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Tennessee; Orro E. Passman, Democrat, of 
Louisiana; Tom STEED, Democrat, of Okla- 
homa; Frank T. Bow, Republican, of Ohio. 

Also, Epwarp P. Bolax D, Democrat, of 
Massachusetts; CHARLES R, Jonas, Republi- 
can, of North Carolina; MELVIN R. LAIRD, 
Republican, of Wisconsin; JOHN J. RHODES, 
Republican, of Arizona; DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania; : WINFIELD K. 
DENTON, Democrat, of Indiana; WILLIAM E. 
MINSHALL, Republican, of Ohio; ROBERT N. 
Grarmmo, Democrat, of Connecticut; THOMAS 
G. Morris, Democrat, of New Mexico; and 
GEORGE E, SHIPLEY, Democrat, of Illinois. 

Several Members of the House who served 
with Thomas on the Joint Committee on 
Atomic Energy also have been authorized to 
represent Congress at the funeral. 

They are Representatives CHET HOLIFIELD, 
Democrat, of California; MELVIN PRICE, Dem- 
ocrat, of Illinois; and Cratc Hosmer, Repub- 
lican, of California. 


Crry RESOLUTION PRAISES THOMAS 

Congressman Albert Thomas “brought a 
keen mind, a strong character, and a sensi- 
tive appreciation of human problems to his 
position,” a resolution of the Houston City 
Council said Wednesday. 

It added that the veteran Congressman 
“has thereby maintained a lofty plane of 
legislative and personal principle and ethics 
that has brought him the esteem and respect 
of members of his own beloved Democratic 
Party, the loyal opposition party and the 
American people in all sections of the land 
and of all political and philosophical per- 
suasions.” * 

From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 17, 1966] 


THOMAS MEMORIAL Is PASSED BY TEXAS HOUSE 


AusTiIn.—By unanimous vote Wednesday, 
the Texas House of Representatives passed 
and sent to the Senate a memorial resolution 
in honor of Congressman Albert Thomas, 
who died Tuesday. 

Speaker Ben Barnes then named the 12- 
member Harris County house delegation to 
represent the State at the longtime Con- 
gressman's funeral Friday in Houston. 

The resolution passed by the house and 
which will pass the senate Thursday, was 
signed by all of the members. 

It termed Congressman Thomas “one of 
the great voices of the U.S. Congress” and 
drew attention to the fact that the Nacog- 
doches-born attorney attained eminence be- 
fore seeking the congressional seat he held 
since 1937. 

“Though all his years of service bore the 
mark of high statesmanship and moral cour- 
age, his last years were additionally distin- 
His in- 
domitable spirit never flagged and he served 
his district and his Nation in illness and 
suffering with the same self-sacrificing devo- 
tion as had always been his want.” 

The house adjourned in memory of and 
in tribute to the late Congressman. 

Tuesday, the house passed a memorial 
resolution in honor of another Houstonian, 
William Lockhart Clayton, who died Febru- 
ary 8. 

He was instrumental in the development 
of Houston into a modern metropolis as well 
as being influential in national affairs. 

“His visions of oil, cotton, sulfur, and the 
great Houston Ship Channel provided much 
of the alchemy for the success of the city, 
to which he devoted much of his time and 
money after moving there in 1917,” the reso- 
lution said. 

Clayton was cofounder of Anderson, Clay- 
ton & Co., the world’s largest cotton 
firm. He was also the creator of the Marshall 
plan, generally acknowledged to be the great- 
est act of international generosity in history 
and which had its conception in a memo he 
jotted on the back of an envelope. 
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The longtime Houstonian never sought 
public office but exerted great influence on 
the’ political life of his times and held a 
number of high Federal posts. 

The house also passed Wednesday a memo- 
rial resolution honoring H. E. Treichler of 
Houston, a leading figure in the Texas sul- 
fur industry for nearly half a century. 
Treichler died recently. He was consultant 
director and a member of the Pan American 
Sulphur Co.’s executive committee. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Feb. 16, 
1966] 

REPRESENTATIVE THOMAS’ Bopy To BE 
FLOW] Home Topay—Rrres To BE HELD 
FRIDAY 

(By Charles Culhane) 

WASHINGTON.—The body of Congressman 
Albert Thomas will be flown over Washing- 
ton for the last time Wednesday as an Air 
Force plane bears him home to Houston. 

Thomas, 67, died in his home in Washing- 
ton Tuesday after serving Houston for more 
than 28 years in Congress. He had suffered 
several years from cancer, although he car- 
ried on his work much of the time in spite 
of it. 

The White House said President Johnson 
will attend a memorial service for Thomas 
at 11 am. Wednesday in the Bethlehem 
onere of the Washington National Cathe- 


onthe funeral for Thomas will be held at 
2 p.m., Friday at the First Methodist Church 
of Houston, 1320 Main, and Dr. Charles L. 
Allen, pastor of the church, will preside. 

Burial will be in the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration Cemetery on Steubner Airline Road 
near Aldine Road, north of Houston, a ceme- 
tery for which Thomas worked in Congress. 

President Johnson may.come to Houston 
for the funeral. 

The President telephoned Mrs. Lera Millard 
Thomas, the Congressman's wife, Tuesday to 
express his sorrow, and Mrs, Johnson visited 
the Thomas home. 

Mrs. Thomas and the couple’s two daugh- 
ters, Mrs. Anne Lasater and Miss Lera Thomas 
were with the Congressman when the end 
came about 5:15 a.m., Tuesday. He was in a 
coma at the time of death. 

Mrs. Lasater, who lives in Brazil -where 
her husband manages ranch properties, and 


. Miss Thomas, who now lives in Houston, ar- 


rived in Washington during the past week- 
end to be with their father. 

Mrs. Thomas and her two daughters will 
accompany the body of the veteran Houston 
lawmaker on the flight to Houston Wednes- 
day. 

Homer Skarin and Keith Mainland, long- 
time committee aids to the Congressman 
in the House, will be with the family on the 
Air Force plane: G 

The plane is scheduled to leave Andrews 
Air Force Base’ near Washington at 1 p.m. 
central standard time and arrive in Houston 
at 6:30 p.m. central standard time. 

American flags flew at half-staff all over 
Washington in honor of Thomas Tuesday as 
his family and friends in the Capital mourned 
his passing. 

Thomas, who was noted for his hard-work- 
ing habits as a Member of the House, had 
visited his office in Washington as recent- 
ly as 2½ weeks before his death. 

Dean Francis B. Sayre, the dean of the 
Washington National Cathedral, will preside 
at the service for the Congressman Wednes- 
day. 

A spokesman for the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration said Thomas will be buried in a 
special plot on the mall of the cemetery. 

The body is to lie in state at the Settegast- 
Kopf Funeral Home, 3320 Kirby Drive in 
Houston, Thursday until noon Friday. 

Speaker of the House JonN W. McCor- 
Mack, Democrat, of Massachusetts, said Tues- 
day he will name 50 Members of the House 
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to attend Thomas’ funeral in Houston rep- 
resenting Congress. 

Most of them will be members of the Tex- 
as delegation in the House and members 
of the House Appropriations Committee on 
which Thomas served for many years. 

Congressman WRIGHT Par MAN, Democrat, 
of Texas, the dean of the Texas delegation 
in Congress, said shortly after the House 
opened its session Tuesday, “It is my sad 
duty to announce the death of Albert 
Thomas, of Texas.” The House then ad- 
journed until Wednesday in his memory. 

Thomas was not widely known outside 
of his home district in Texas, but Members 
of Congress and high officials of the execu- 
tive branch of the Federal Government knew 
him as one of the most powerful and in- 
fluential men on Capitol Hill. 

He entered Congress in January 1937, and 
gradually climbed up the ranks of seniority 
‘until he was second-ranking member of the 
House Appropriations Committee. He was 
next in line to Congressman GEORGE MAHON, 
Democrat, of Texas, the chairman of the 

ul committee which holds the purse 
‘strings of the Federal Government. 

Thomas was chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Independent Offices Appropria- 
tions for several years. 

As subcommittee chairman, Thomas over- 
saw the spending of billions of dollars each 
year in Federal funds for such agencies as 
the National Aeronautics and Space Admin- 
istration, the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission and the Federal Aviation Agency. 

Thomas is credited with being the prime 
mover in getting the Government to decide 
on locating the Manned Spacecraft Center 
in Houston although he sometimes jokingly 
deprecated his role in the matter saying 
“Oh, I was just the waterboy.” 

Thomas was born in Nacogdoches, April 12, 
1898, and he was graduated from Rice Uni- 
versity with a bachelor of arts degree. He 
received his law degree from the University 
of Texas. He served in World War I and was 
discharged as a lieutenant. 

{From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Feb. 16, 
1966] 
HOUSTON FEELS Loss OF THOMAS 


The loss of Albert Thomas’ skill and talent 
in Congress will be difficult to replace, lead- 
ing Houstonians said Tuesday. 

Gail Whitcomb, president of the chamber 
of commerce, called his death a tragic mo- 
ment for Houstonians. 

“We have lost one of our most capable and 
dedicated public servants,” he said. “This 
man has been such an inspiration to so many 
that we must resolve to move forward with all 
the many things he has worked so hard so 
many years to accomplish. 

“This is the way he would want it, and this 
is the way he has shown us, even up to the 
time of his death. We grieve, and yet we re- 
joice that we had him with us as a neighbor, 
a friend, and a public servant for so many 
years.” 

Mayor Louie Welch said: “Houston and 
Harris County have been beneficiaries of the 
great talent and energy of Representative 
Thomas during a most crucial period of de- 
velopment and growth. His monuments in 
Houston extend from the flood control dams 
of Addicks and Barber to the Manned Space- 
craft Center. 

“I know all Houston joins Mrs. Thomas and 
the family in mourning the passing of a great 
citizen of Houston, Tex., and the Nation.” 
Federal Judge Allen S. Hannay said he con- 
sidered Thomas as one of the most valuable 
people in Texas since the death of Represent- 
ative Sam Rayburn. 

“He was the most valuable Congressman to 
Texas, and the most valuable citizen in Hous- 
ton,” the judge said. “I had quite a bit of 
correspondence with him in which I expressed 
myself along these lines. He [Thomas] al- 
ways thanked me most profusely.” 
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Oveta Culp Hobby, chairman of the board 
and editor of the Houston Post, said: 

“The statement that the people of Harris 
County are going to miss Albert Thomas can 
be made with complete sincerity. Few con- 
gressional districts in the Nation have been 
served as ably. 

“Yet in addition to a constant alertness to 
the needs and wishes of his constituency, he 
handled with great skill the financial needs 
of a wide range of national activities ranging 
from atomic energy to the welfare of veterans. 

“He was a truly dedicated man, and the 
Nation could use more like him.” 

Robert R. Gilruth, Director of the Manned 
Spacecraft Center, said: 

“I feel a deep sense of personal loss in the 
passing of Congressman Albert Thomas. 
In our official work together he demonstrated 
always a keen insight into national affairs, 
and the ability to unerringly support the 
proper program at the proper time. Our Na- 
tion will greatly miss his wisdom and guid- 
ance.” 

William N. Blanton, Sr., who is in his 
14th year as a member of the port commis- 
sion and served for 22 years as executive vice 
president and general manager of the cham- 
ber of commerce, said: 

“I think Houston and Harris County have 
lost an eminent Congressman whose con- 
tributions have been outstanding. He was a 
popular and greatly beloved man and we're 
going to miss him. He has been a great fac- 
tor in the building and development of our 
great port.” 

Dr. Philip G. Hoffman, president of the 
University of Houston, said few Members of 
the Congress “have ever served with the dedi- 
cation and effectiveness of Albert Thomas.” 

“His remarkable knowledge of government 
and of the needs of his district was matched 
only by his willingness and ability to meet 
those needs,” Hoffman said. “The University 
of Houston, with other institutions and the 
citizens of this area, was much in Congress- 
man Thomas’ debt. Texas and the Nation 
are poorer with his passing.” 

U.S. Attorney Woodrow Seals said “the 
worth of Albert Thomas to the people of 
Harris County will not be fully realized for 
years to come.” 

William P. Hobby, Jr., executive editor of 
the Houston Post, said: 

“Houston, Texas, and the Nation have suf- 
fered a grievous loss with the passing of 
Albert Thomas. He represented his district 
and State ably. As the second-ranking 
member of the Appropriations Committee, 
he was one of the best informed Members 
of the Congress on the workings of the 
executive branch. 

“He always used his great knowledge in 
the interest of the Nation.” 

City Councilman Lee McLemore said 
Thomas’ death was “the passing of a rare 
breed of politician,” adding: “We will miss 
his force and drive for the people of our 
Nation, especially in Houston. His hand- 
shake and smile were his bond.” 

City Councilman Frank Mann, who sup- 
ported Thomas in his first race for Congress 
30 years ago, recalled Thomas’ first campaign 
speech. 

“He was to speak in Baytown and he was 
afraid his opponent (former Mayor Oscar 
Holcombe) was much stronger there,” Mann 
said. He got up to talk and some old boy 
hollered ‘Pour it on, Horsefly.“ and Albert 


“knew he was on home ground. That was his 


nickname up in Nacogdoches and Lufkin.” 
Mann remembered that Thomas called him 
in Austin in 1937, when Mann was in the 
legislature, and asked him to check on “that 
young man who was running for, Congress.” 
Man checked and predicted the young man— 
Lyndon B. Johnson—would win. He did. 

District Judge William M. Holland said the 
public had suffered a great loss.” 

“Thomas always served his constituents. 
He was a very intelligent congressman,” Hol- 
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land said. People have always said that no 
matter what they wrote him about they al- 
ways got very prompt answers.” 

District Judge Sam W. Davis, a friend of 
Thomas for 35 years, said he considered 
Thomas “one of the great congressmen in 
the country.“! 

“The greatest thing of many great things 
he did for Houston and Harris County was 
getting NASA here,” Judge Davis said. His 
passing will be an irreparable loss to the 
people of Houston and Harris County.” 

County Judge Bill Elliott said: 

It's doubtful any congressman—any con- 
gressman—ever contributed more to the eco- 
nomic and cultural growth of his district 
than did Albert Thomas. He will not be 
able to be replac A 

Dr. S. M. Nabrit, president of Texas South- 
ern University, said: 

“I considered Albert Thomas not only our 
congressman but a personal friend. On my 
very, very first day on the campus of Texas 
Southern University, he made it his business 
to come out and visit me and let me know 
he was my Representative in Washington. 
Since that time he has left no stone un- 
turned to do everything possible for our uni- 
versity and the Negro people in the 22d and 
8th Congressional Districts. 

“In other words, he has served the entire 
Houston community without any respect to 
district boundary lines.” 

James W. White, professor of English at 
TSU and new president of the Houston Busi- 
ness and Professional Men's Club, said, “We 
all regret very much the passing of this great 
man. His loss will be felt by all.“ 

Don McCullar, business manager of the 
American Federation of State, County, and 
Municipal Employees Local 1550, and a can- 
didate for president of the Harris County 
AFL-CIO, said: 

“We're just shocked and deeply grieved 
to learn of the passing of this great Ameri- 
can. He has stood out as a truly dedicated 
public servant who represented people in all 
walks of life with equal sincerity. The work- 
ing people of Harris County and Texas have 
lost one of the greatest friends they've ever 
had.” 

City Councilman Johnny Goyen said 
“Harris County and the Nation have lost 
one of the great men of our times.” 

Councilman Robert S. (Bob) Webb said 
Thomas was “a great statesman whose weight 
and influence in behalf of Houston, of Texas, 
and the Nation will be greatly missed.” 

Councilman A, L. (Curly) Miller said “he 
served well; he did a wonderful job.” 

County Commissioner W. Kyle Chapman 
said: 

“It’s a great loss to the entire Nation, 
especially Harris County. I know of no one 
who has worked longer and harder and 
more diligently than Albert Thomas, keep- 
ing in mind at all times the welfare of the 
entire Nation.” 

Commissioner E. A. ( Squatty) Lyons said, 
“It’s yery regrettable to see such a fine 
man leave this life at a comparatively early 
age.” 

Commissioner V. V. Ramsey called Thomas 
a “great American” who has “probably done 
this city. more good than any other man.” 

Judge Spurgeon. E. Bell of the First Court 
of Civil Appeals said, “Texas, and particularly 
Harris County, has lost a very distinguished, 
capable, and valuable public servant.” 

George. E. Pletcher, Houston attorney, 
called it “a powerful loss.” 

“Congressman Thomas was admired, loved, 
and respected by all who knew him,” Mc- 
Kaskle said. “His career in Congress was 30 
years of devotion and service to the friends 
he loved so much. He was a powerful in- 
fluence in many circles of Government and 
through this he was able to do much for 
the Houston area, We will miss his wisdom 
and the unusual ability he possessed in get- 
ting the job done.” 
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Royal H. Roussel, staff associate of the. 
Houston Chamber of Commerce, formerly 
stationed in Washington in that job, said: 

“Ive known Albert Thomas a very long 
time. He was one of the really great ones. 
Houston and the country have suffered a 
tremendous loss.” 

A number of others called for comment 
were out of town and unavailable. 


[From the Houston Sica Post, Feb. 16, 
1966] 


LEADERS Praise THOMAS: “DEATH LEAVES 
LONELY PLACE” 


WasHINGTON.—President Johnson, paying 
tribute Tuesday to Congressman Albert 
Thomas, called him a remarkable man who 
worked hard and served well. 

“Of the qualities that made Albert Thomas 
a remarkable man,” Mr. Johnson said, de- 
votion to the people he served and loyalty 
to his friends stand higher than all. 

“I knew him—and knew him well—for a 
long time. He loved Houston and the Con- 
gress of the United States. He worked hard. 
He served well. His death leaves a lonely 
place in the lives of those who knew him 
best.” 

Many Government leaders and fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress also praised Thomas. 

“The loss of Albert Thomas was a very sad 
one,“ said House Speaker JoHN W. McCor- 
mack, Democrat, of Massachusetts. “He was 
a bulwark of strength in serving the people 
of our country. His passing is a great loss 
to the Congress and to the country as a 
whole.” 

A new Cabinet member, with whom Thomas 
had hada long association in his capacity 
as chairman of the independent offices sub- 
committee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, called Thomas “one of the most force- 
ful and respected leaders in Congress.” 

Continuing, Robert C. Weaver, secretary of 
Housing and Urban Development, said: “His 
mastery of the appropriations process and his 
intimate understanding of the programs he 
reviewed was second to none. We will miss 
his responsible counsel.” 

Administrator James E. Webb of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion, one of the 19 independent ‘agencies 
whose appropriations requests are heard by 
Thomas’ subcommittee, said: 

“His friends in NASA who mourn his loss 
extend from coast to coast.” 

The idea of bringing industries and uni- 
versities into the space program, instead of 
making it entirely a Government project, 
“was one of his dreams, and it has been 
brought to fulfillment in his lifetime,” Webb 
said. 

Senator RALPH W. YARBOROUGH, Democrat, 
of Texas, termed Thomas’ death “the loss of 
one of Texas’ greatest men in public life. 

“His devotion to his constituency and his 
diligent work is seldom paralleled in public 
life,” YARBOROUGH said, Texas has never 
had a better Congressman. He was my best 
friend in the Texas congressional delegation.” 

“Albert Thomas was a dedicated and effec- 
tive servant of his district and the entire 
State for more than 30 years,” Senator JoHN 
G. Tower, Republican, of Texas, said. His 
leadership and wise counsel will be missed 
both in Texas and in Washington.” 

Thomas’ colleague from Harris County, 
Congressman Bos Casey, said the contribu- 
tions of Albert Thomas “to the growth of 
Houston and Harris County are visible at 
every turn of the road * * *. He will indeed 
be missed not only by the people of Houston 
but by the Nation as a whole.” 

House Majority Leader CARL ALBERT, Dem- 
ocrat, of Oklahoma, called Thomas “one of 
the most effective and articulate Members 
of the House of Representatives. He was a 
friend of mine who befriended me in many 
ways. We have lost a great American and 
one of the outstanding Members of Congress 
of all time.” 
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House Democratic Whip HaLe Bocos, Dem- 
ocrat, of Louisiana, said: 

“In the face of great pain and suffering for 
almost a decade, Albert Thomas worked tire- 
lessly on for the benefit of his State and our 
Nation. 

“In the last decade of his life,” Boacs con- 
tinued, Houston entered its greatest era of 
advancement—a truly fantastic period of 
growth and prosperity. 

„This thriving and progressive city of 
today is a living monument to Albert 
Thomas. It was he who launched Houston 
into its finest hour.” 

Congressman GEORGE Manon, Democrat, of 
Texas, chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee, noted that Thomas over the 
years handled some of the Nation’s most im- 
portant legislation. 

Congressman CLARK W. THOMPSON, of Gal- 
veston: “I am shocked and grieved to learn 
of the passing of my old friend. 


tt —— 
From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Feb. 16, 
1966] 


THomas ALWAYS Hap Time: “FOLKS” CAME 
First 


(By Franklin Reed) 


WASHINGTON.—It was November 20, 1945, 


and a 16-year-old Houston youth, in Wash- 
ington to appear on a radio program, dropped 
by the office of Congressman Albert Thomas. 

Possibly, the young Houstonian thought, a 
busy Congressman could take 30 seconds to 
shake hands with someone from the old 
hometown. 

The Congressman took 30 seconds to shake 
hands. Then he took 30 minutes to chat 
with his visitor in the office; another 30 min- 
utes to take him to lunch—most memorable 
of all to the visitor—another 30 minutes to 
take him onto the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to sit and listen, enraptured, as 
if he were a Congressman himself. 

All this, when the visitor would have been 
sufficiently flattered with a simple hand- 
shake. 

As much as anything, this was Albert 
Thomas. He seemed to feel that nothing 
was too good for the home folks. The fact 
that one of them might be only 16 years old 
and couldn't vote didn't make a bit of differ- 
ence to him. 

And thus it is that a man who could easily 
be remembered for big things may come to 
be remembered more for little things thou- 
sands of seemingly inconsequential acts, 
courtesies and favors for the best people in 
the world to him, the residents of the Eighth 
Congressional District of Texas. 

At his death, Houstonians in uncounted 
and uncountable numbers are probably call- 
ing forth some personal memory of the Con- 
gressman. 

Maybe it was a lunch date, or a phone call, 
or a letter of congratulations or condolence, 
or an appointment to a service academy, or 
help in cutting through the redtape of 
Washington. 

As they do this, this is their memory of 
Albert Thomas. 

The writers of the Constitution wanted the 
House of Representatives to be close to the 
people. Thomas, though he had great power 
and prestige, which often make a man re- 
mote, never forgot this. 

How is it that I know so much about that 
16-year-old Houston youth? I was that 
youth. 


[From the Houston Post, Feb. 16, 1966] 

THOMAS WORKED ALWAYS FOR HOUSTON, 

HARRIS GROowTH—WaTER Box ON SPACE- 

CRAFT CENTER, HE SAID i 

The death of Congressman Albert Thomas 
deprived Houston of one of its best friends. 

The 67-year-old Congressman, at the time 
of his death one of the dozen most powerful 
men in the House of Representatives, is gen- 
erally credited with getting the multimillion 
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dollar Manned Spacecraft Center located at 
Houston. 

A hard worker, jealous of his power but 
rarely one to sing self-praise, Thomas de- 
seribed his role in the acquisition as “just 
the water boy.“ Others, though, said it was 
the biggest Federal plum in Thomas’ long 
career. 

President Kennedy, the night before he 
was assassinated, paid homage to Thomas as 
a statesman who helped steer Houston and 
the Nation into the space age. 

“Albert Thomas is a man young enough 
to dream dreams and old enough to see 
visions,” said the President. 

Only 10 other.men now in the House have 
served longer in the House than Thomas. 
Before his death, he was the second-ranking 
Democrat. on the power Appropriations 
Committee, 

For many years he was the chairman of the, 
Appropriations, Subcommittee on Independ- 
ent Offices, which screened appropriation re- 
quests of all the independent agencies of 
Government such as the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, the Veter- 
ans’ Administration, the Federal Power Com- 
mission, the Federal Aviation.Agency, the 
Federal; Communications Commission, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, the General Sery- 
ices Administration and many others. 

For several years he was also chairman of 
the House Subcommittee on Deficiency. Ap- 
propriations, which considered all supple- 
mental appropriations requests, for all Fed- 
eral departments and agencies. 

He was also a member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy, the powerful 
House-Senate committee having jurisdiction 
over the Atomic Energy Commission, for 
several years until his death. 

It was this combination of positions based 
on seniority, which made him so powerful in 
Congress and so influential with the agencies 
of the executive branch. 

During his 29 years in the Congress—his 
goth year began last January—Thomas 
worked consistently to help the economic 
growth of Houston and Harris County. 

In exchange, the voters returned him to 
their Nation’s Capitol 14 times—a record 
unsurpassed by any other U.S. Representa- 


‘tive from Harris County. 


He helped secure Federal funds over the 
years for widening and deepening the Hous- 
ton ship channel. He was a prime mover 
in the campaign to take the San Jacinto Ord- 
nance Depot on the ship channel out of the 
hands of Government and turn it over to pri- 
vate developers for industrial use. 

Thomas reached his peak in power and 
prestige after his Democratic colleagues 
elected him chairman of the House Demo- 
cratic caucus in January 1964. 

A few months later he announced he would 
retire after 1964 because of ill health, but 
because of the “home folks” he changed his 
mind. 

Thomas was a master of the handshake 
and the “How are you, pardner?” routine, 
but he avoided the weekly luncheons of the 
Texas delegation in Congress. 

Instead he prided himself on the time he 
spent in the mornings and evenings doing 
his “homework” for legislation he had to 
consider. 

Between sessions of Congress Thomas spent 
most of his time touring government 
agencies to see first hand their needs and 
what they were doing with the taxpayers’ 
money. 

He made inspection. tours, in connection 
with his duties in the House, to England, 
France, Belgium, Germany, Turkey and the 
Soviet Union. 

Thomas was noted for his courtly manner 
even in the heat of debate on the floor of the 
House. He drew appreciative laughter from 
his fellows more than once when he turned 
back the bitter opposition of another Mem- 
ber with an extravagant compliment. 
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At other times he could be scathing ynon. 
something displeased him. 

Thomas dressed neatly but dee 
and the bow ties he wore were one of his 
trademarks. Another familiar trait was his 
eyeglasses in their familiar position high on 
his forehead. 

Born April 12, 1898, in Nacogdoches, 
Thomas was the son of James and Lonnie 
Langston Thomas. He was graduated from 
Rice University with a bachelor of arts degree 
and received his law degree from the Univer- 
sity of Texas. 

He was admitted to the Texas bar in 1927 
and was county attorney for Nacogdoches 
County from 1927 to 1980 when he moved to 
Houston to accept an appointment as an 
assistant U.S. attorney. 

He resigned from that office in 1936 to run 
for Congress in a field of 12 candidates. He 
defeated Oscar Holcombe, who had served 
several times as mayor of Houston, in the 

runoff election and started his term in the 
House in January 1937. 

He has served continuously since as a U.S. 
Representative. 

Thomas married the former Lera Millard, 
of Nacogdoches, on October 21, 1922. They 
have two daughters, Mrs. Edward A. Lasater 
and Lera Thomas. The Thomases have two 
grandchildren, Lauren Lasater, born in 1963, 
and Lera Lasater, born in 1965. 

The couple’s Washington home, a two- 
story structure, is furnished almost complete- 
ly with the antiques Mrs. Thomas collects as 
a hobby. 

On two occasions Thomas was presented 
with a new Cadillac, gifts of appreciation 
from his constituents. The Houston Sales 
Association named him Texas Salesman of 
the Year for his efforts toward making Hous- 
ton a center of space technology. 

In Baytown there is a traffic circle named 
after the late Con 

But the high point in Thomas' achieve- 
ment-studded career came in November 1963, 
when President Kennedy and then Vice Presi- 
dent Lyndon Johnson and their wives came 
to Houston to attend a testimonial dinner 
in the Congressman’s behalf. 

The President said of Thomas: 

“I don’t know of anyone who has been a 
greater help in trying to get the job done, 
not just for Houston and not just for Texas, 
but for the entire United States, than Albert 
Thomas. 

“He may not be so well known outside of 
this district in Texas and in Washington, but 
I can tell you that when he rises to speak in 
the House of Representatives, they listen; so 
do some Senators, and so do we down at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue.” 

Thomas left Houston with the Presidential 
party. He was in Dallas when Kennedy was 
assassinated and in the airplane when John- 
son was sworn in as the new Chief Executive. 

During World War I Thomas served as a 
second lieutenant in the U.S. Army. In the 
second world war he served on the subcom- 
mittee which passed on appropriations for 
the U.S. Navy. 

In 1950 he was elected chairman of the 
Texas delegation. 

For 8 more years Thomas represented the 
whole of Harris County—the most populous 
district in the Nation. When the county was 
divided into two congressional districts, 
Thomas chose to represent the people who 
lived north of the bayou. 

In 1964 a U.S. Supreme Court decision led 
to the redistricting legislation of 1965 which 
gives Harris County a third U.S. Representa- 
tive next year. 

Representing an area that grew from one 
to three Congressmen, Thomas retained his 
prestige and continued his efforts to improve 
the economy of the country. 

Though given a high rating by an ultra lib- 
eral group, Thomas kept a tight hold on the 
Nation’s purse strings by consistently mak- 
ing reductions. in appropriations requests. 
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However, he fought against cuts in the na- 
tional space budget. 

Thomas once said the achievements of 
which he was proudest were the establish- 
ment of two shipyards at Houston, a tank 
assembly plant and the Dickson gun plant 
with its ordnance contracts and the rebuild- 
ing of Ellington Air Force Base—all during 
World War Il—and the location of the 
Manned Spacecraft Center in Houston in 
1961. 

The Congressman was called a statesman 
by President Kennedy. But Thomas was also 
a politician. 

The tall, thin man with the ready smile 
and firm handshake was an imposing figure— 
but he never forgot his people. In opening 
a speech, he included everyone: Colleagues, 
guests, children, visitors, newsmen and 
others 

When President Johnson signed the Fed- 
eral airport aid program bill in 1964, Thomas 
added his special touch to the ceremony. He 
ingratiated himself with women news cor- 
respondents by passing out the special pens 
the President used in signing the bill. 

He handed out four pens to the girl re- 
porters before his pipeline of pens was shut 
off. One of the guests at the bill signing re- 
marked knowingly to another: 

“Honey, I believe he is running again.” 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Feb. 16, 
1966] 

THOMAS’ DEATH DEALT TEXAS INFLUENCE A 
BLow 


(By Felton West) 


The death of Congressman Albert Thomas 
is a blow to Texas power and prestige in 
Congress—especially that of the Houston 
area—which cannot be overcome for many 
years. 

The 67-year-old Houston Congressman 
held influential positions in the House of 
Representatives into which no Texan can 
step without accumulating years of seniority 
starting from scratch. 

He was the No. 2 Democratic member 
of the House Appropriations Committee— 
ranking below only Chairman GEORGE H. 
Manon, Democrat from Lubbock, in seniority. 

He was chairman of the committee’s sub- 
committee on independent offices, which con- 
sidered the annual appropriations for almost 
all agencies of Government except the Cab- 
inet Departments and their components. He 
was also a member of the Department of 
Defense appropriations subcommittee. 

He and Manon, slightly younger at 65, were 
the only Texans on the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Any Texan added to the committee will 
have to start at the bottom on the commit- 
tee and work his way up year by year, in 
the process of living long and getting re- 
peated favor of the voters every 2 years, 
before he achieves the power and ability 
Thomas had to look out for Texas and local 
interests. 

In addition to his post on appropriations, 
Thomas had, because of his seniority and 
expertise in Federal fiscal affairs, positions 
on two joint committees of Congress—the 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, which 
considers legislative matters involving the 
Atomic Energy Commission and the use and 
control of atomic energy, and the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Non-Essential Fed- 
eral Expenditures, which recommends reduc- 
tions in Federal spending and keeps watch 
on the growth of Federal employment. 

With this combination of posts and his 
wide acquaintance and respect among his 
colleagues in the House and counterparts in 
the Senate, Thomas was able to look out for 
Texas and Houston interests in a way few 
others in the Texas delegation could. 

It was in recognition of this fact that 
many of his friends urged him to seek re- 
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election in 1964 for his 15th term even 
though he wished—and announced his inten- 
sion—to retire because of his cancerous con- 
dition. 

Others in the 23-member House delegation, 
and Texas’ two U.S. Senators, almost always 
looked to Thomas for help in getting appro- 
priations for Texas projects. 

But his death not only deprives the 
Houston area and Texas of a powerful pro- 
moter and protector of their interests; it 
also dilutes their voice in national affairs. 
Thomas’ thinking carried a lot of weight in 
the shaping of nationwide programs, such 
as the space effort and civil defense. 

What will happen to his power positions 
now? 

It is probable that another Texan will be 
appointed by the Democrats to the 46-mem- 
ber Appropriations Committee, but if so he 
will be the low man on a 34-member Demo- 
cratic totem pole. 

He will not be eligible for a subcommittee 
chairmanship until he has stacked up many 
years of seniority on the subcommittee, no 
matter how many years he has already been 
in Congress and serving on some other com- 
mittee. It would take him much longer to 
become chairman, or No. 2, on the full 
Appropriations Committee. 

Though it is probable that another Texan 
will be put on the committee, there is no 
certainty even of that. Most of the other 
most populous States—specifically, New York, 
Illinois, California, Florida, and New Jersey— 
are represented by two Democrats, Including 
Republicans, New York, Ohio, Illinois, and 
California have three members each on the 
committee. But only 28 of the 50 States 
have. Democrats on the committee and 15 
States have not a single Democrat or Re- 
publican on it. 

Demands for representation from at least 
some of these 15 are inevitable when the 
Democratic members of the House Ways and 
Means Committee, who make up the Demo- 
crats’ committee on committees, decides on 
a committee replacement for Thomas. 

But if the Texas House delegation gets 
solidly behind one candidate with sufficient 
seniority, congressional observers believe that 
the Texan they get behind will get the post 
because of the size of the State’s delegation. 

The most likely Texas choice of those prob- 
ably interested is Representative LINDLEY 
BeckwortH, Democrat, from Gladewater, who 
is now serving his 12th 2-year term in the 
House but only his 5th consecutive one since 
being out of Congress for 4 years in the 
1950's. 

Nine other Texans have more seniority in 
the House than BECKWORTH, but with the 
exception of Representative JohN Dowpy, of 
Athens, they have worked themselves up the 
seniority ladder on other committees to chair- 
manships or near-the-top rungs they prob- 
ably will not want to abandon to go to the 
foot of the Appropriations Committee. 

A member of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee may serve on no other standing 
House committee. 

Representative Downy might desire the 
appropriations position, but because of his 
record of voting at odds with the administra- 
tion and the Democratic majority, congres- 
sional observers regard him as unlikely to 
meet the approval of the Democratic Com- 
mittee on Committees and have solid support 
from the Texas delegation. 

Other Texans who are most likely to be 
interested in the position and have any- 
where near the seniority likely to be needed 
are Representative Bos Casey, of Houston, 
now serving his fourth House term, and 
Representatives HENRY B. GONZALES of San 
Antonio and GRAHAM PURCELL of Wichita 
Falls. 

The latter are serving their third terms, 
but GonzaLEZ came to the House via a 
special election and has a few months’ 
seniority on PURCELL. 
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Several other Texans with less seniority 
would undoubtedly desire the post, but are 
considered to have no chance for it. 

No matter which Texan gets the com- 
mittee position, if one does, he cannot get 
Thomas’ subcommittee chairmanship just 
as he cannot inherit the committee 
seniority. 

That can be expected to go to Representa- 
tive Joe Evins, Democrat, of Tennessee, the 
No. 2 Democrat on the subcommittee, as long 
as the Democrats control the House. 

There is no way of predicting whether a 
Texan will be chosen by the Speaker of the 
House to succeed Thomas on the Joint Com- 
mittees on Atomic Energy and Reduction 
of non-Essential Federal Expenditures. 

But it is likely that Congressmen from 
other States with great seniority will be 
named to these. 


[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Feb. 16, 
1966] 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE PRAISES THOMAS’ 
COURAGE, DETERMINATION 


The Houston Chamber of Commerce paid 
tribute to the late Congressman Albert 
Thomas and extended its deep sympathy to 
Mrs. Thomas and members of the Congress- 
man’s family in a resolution adopted Tues- 
day. 

The chamber cited Thomas’ “record of dis- 
tinguished service to Houston and Harris 
County” and said in part: 

“Congressman Thomas was a stanch ad- 
vocate of economy in governmental opera- 
tions * * * he was a constant foe of ‘back- 
door’ spending, believing that all appropria- 
tions should go through the full checks and 
balances of established congressional pro- 
cedures. 

“His leadership in connection with the 
location here of the NASA Manned Space- 
craft Center was an outstanding example of 
his thoroughness and effectiveness. * * * 
Standing almost alone, he overcame power- 
ful forces in the Congress to get the San Ja- 
cinto Ordnance Depot declared surplus. 

“A courtly man, with a courteous but posi- 
tive approach, he campaigned actively every 
2 years for reelection, traveling the high- 
ways and byways of the county, shaking 
hands with those he represented and listen- 
ing to their views on public issues. 

“During the long and trying months of 
his final illness, he demonstrated almost 
superhuman determination and courage in 
continuing to meet his official responsibili- 
ties and to serve his constituency.” 


From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, Feb. 
18, 1966] 
Ave ATQUE VALE, ALBERT THOMAS 

This is a sad day for Houston and Harris 
County. 

It is the day on which one of our most 
distinguished sons, Albert Thomas, for 30 
years the representative in Congress of the 
8th District of Texas, is laid to his final rest. 

His loss is hard to accept, even though 
we had advance warning of it. The state of 
his health had been precarious for 3 years 
and more. But he carried on so courageously 
and so well that when the blow fell none 
of us was really prepared for it. 

During most of his career in Congress Al- 
bert Thomas represented all Harris County; 
in recent years, since the county was divided 
into two districts, he has represented only 
the north half. Yet the interests of the en- 
tire county remained uppermost in his heart, 
as is evidenced most dramatically in the 
fact that the Manned Spacecraft Center, 
which he did so much to help locate here, 
is not in his own 8th but in the 22d district. 

And it is all of Harris County that mourns 
him today, along with Texas and the Na- 
tion. All Harris County extends its sym- 
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pathy to the wife and daughters of its vet- 
eran Congressman. 

Many of the Nation's great came here to- 
day for the funeral. Those of his constit- 
uents who cannot join them at church 
service and graveside do so in spirit. 

Albert Thomas, hail and farewell. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Post, Feb. 16, 1966] 
ALBERT THOMAS SERVED ABLY 


Few congressional districts in the Nation 
have been served as ably as Harris County 
during the long tenure of Representative Al- 
bert Thomas. At the time of his death and 
for many years before, he was a member of 
the powerful House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. In this capacity, he had a major part 
in obtaining for the county such Govern- 
ment installations as the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital (originally a Navy hospital) 
and the Manned Spacecraft Center. 

If the success of a Congressman is meas- 
ured by what he does for the people of his 
district, Albert Thomas was greatly success- 
ful. But doing things for Harris County was 
only the bread-and-butter part of his 29 years 
in Congress. As chairman of the Appropria- 
tions subcommittee that handled funds al- 
lotted to some 40 Government agencies, rang- 
ing from the Atomic Energy Commission to 
the Veterans’ Administration, he sought to 
represent all of the people of the United 
States in seeing to it that the money was 
spent wisely. 

He was regarded as one of the hardest- 
working Members of the House. He was at 
his office early every day, and frequently took 
work home with him at night. When bureau 
Officials seeking money appeared before his 
subcommittee, they usually found he knew 
as much about their subject as they did. 
Within the committee and on the floor of 
the House, he often voted against admin- 
istration projects he considered unwise or 
wasteful. 

Thomas was born in Nacogdoches in 1898. 
He was graduated from Rice University, 
served in the Armed Forces during World 
War I, and received his law degree from the 
University of Texas Law School. He also 
attended Harvard University Law School for 
a time. 

He was serving as county attorney at 
Nacogdoches in 1931 when he was offered a 
place in the office of the U.S. district attor- 
ney here during the Hoover administration. 
When Douglas W. McGregor became US. 
attorney after the election of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Thomas remained in 
the office as an assistant. 

He gained considerable fame in the Federal 
courts of the district as a prosecutor. To 
underworld characters he helped convict, he 
was known as Vinegarroon.“ 

In 1936, the office of Congressman from the 
Eighth District, which then included all of 
Harris County, became vacant when Repre- 
sentative Joe Eagle retired to run unsuccess- 
fully for the Senate. Thomas became one of 
more than a dozen candidates. 

Thomas and former Mayor Oscar F. Hol- 
combe were in the runoff primary, and 
Thomas won. It was a political upset, and 
a tribute to the Thomas smile and hand- 
shake. 

The county’s population was much smaller 
then than it is now. Television was still 
to be born, and if a young man in politics 
wanted votes, he had to get out and meet the 
voters. Thomas, by traveling around the 
county from early morning until late at 
night, met most of them. 

In election years since, he usually won 
reelection easily. 

Albert Thomas learned how the people of 
this county felt about him November 21, 
1963, when some 3,300 attended a banquet 
in his honor, It was held in the coliseum. 
Among those who said complimentary things 
were President John F. Kennedy and then 
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Vice President Lyndon B. Johnson. Mr. 
Kennedy was killed the next day in Dallas, 
and Albert Thomas was present in the plane 
when Mr. Johnson took the oath as Presi- 
dent. 

He also was honored in 1965 when the 
Brown Foundation gave $500,000 to Rice 
University to establish the Albert Thomas 
chair of Political Science. 

Thomas’ death, although not unexpected, 
was a shock to all who knew him and loved 
him. The Post joins many friends through- 
out the Nation in sympathy for Mrs. Thomas 
and his daughters. He will be long remem- 
bered here and in the Halls of Congress. 

[From the Houston (Tex.) Chronicle, 
Feb. 16, 1966] 


CONGRESSMAN ALBERT THOMAS 


To the Nation Albert Thomas was a tower- 
ing figure on the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and for many years the key member 
of that committee so far as several impor- 
tant agencies of Government are concerned. 

To the district he represented he was a 
Congressman extraordinarily devoted to his 
“home folks” and their interests, and as ex- 
traordinarily successful in protecting and ad- 
vancing those interests. 

To the hundreds of Congressmen who 
served with him in the House ever the years 
he was one of the hardest working Members, 
one of the most knowledgeable, one of 
the best allies, and one of the toughest 
opponents in a legislative fight, one of the 
best friends. 

For, although often called a “loner” be- 
cause he worked such long hours and gave 
little time to the Capital social whirl, he had 
a great capacity for friendship as well as for 
commanding the respect and admiration of 
his colleagues 

It would be difficult, indeed, to give Albert 
Thomas sufficient recognition for his labors 
in behalf of his constituents. 

One thinks first, perhaps, of the location 
of the Manned Spacecraft Center of NASA 
here in Harris County, The largest share of 
the credit assuredly goes to him. 

But many monuments to Albert Thomas 
stand in Houston and. Harris County. He 
had a hand in getting for this community the 
Veterans’ Administration hospital, the Sam 
Houston Coliseum, the new Federal building, 
the Dickson gun plant of World War II 
fame, among many other such services to his 
community. 

And during all his 30 years in Congress he 
worked hard and successfully for the con- 
tinuing development of the Houston ship 
channel. A great deal of the credit for the 
successive deepenings and widenings of the 
waterway belongs to him. 

Besides those monumental services to 
Harris County, Thomas also found time to do 
thousands of favors for individual constitu- 
ents. 

It was a fortunate day for Harris County 
30 years ago when Thomas, then the assist- 
ant to the U.S. district attorney here, decided 
to run for Congress. 

The Eighth District of Texas grew in 
population until for years Albert Thomas 
represented more people than any other Con- 
gressman. It was a heavy responsibility to 
represent more than twice as many persons 
as the average Member of the House. At 
length Harris County was redistricted and 
the Eighth District became the north half; 
last year a second redistricting reduced it to 
what might be described as the northeast 
third of the county. 

Through his long service Thomas rose in 
seniority to 11th in the House (8th among 
Democrats). More important, he rose to the 
immensely powerful position of No. 2 mem- 
ber of the House Appropriations Committee. 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on In- 
dependent Office Appropriations he wielded 
vast infiuence for many years. As a member 
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of the Appropriations Subcommittee on De- 
fense he had much to say about expendi- 
tures which in recent years have been run- 
ning about half the Government's total. An- 
other of his positions of great influence was 
his membership in the Joint Senate-House 
Committee on Atomic Energy. 

It is no wonder that when Thomas an- 
nounced almost 3 years ago his intention of 
retiring, he was flooded with requests for 
reconsideration. 

These came from the President, John F. 
Kennedy; the Vice President, Lyndon B. 
Johnson; from hundreds of his colleagues in 
the Congress; and from uncounted thou- 
sands of citizens of Harris County and Texas. 

Even then—in April 1963—he had carried 
on for some time despite illness and pain. 
He had undergone three operations for can- 
cer, Assuredly the veteran representative of 
the ‘Eighth Texas ‘District had long since 
earned the right to rest, to live out what- 
ever time remained to him on this earth free 
of the pressure of official duties, free to enjoy 
to the full the company of his family. _ 

But that was not to be. In the face of 
such impressive evidence that top officials 
and constituents alike wanted him to carry 
on, there was nothing to do, for one with his 
devotion to duty, but to remain in harness. 
He ran again, for his 15th term. He served 
on, working those long hours except when 
his health demanded he spend some time in 
the hospital. 

‘Only last January 22 he announced that 
he would seek his 16th term. He had recently 
been home and had had impressed upon him 
oñce again that his people wanted him to 
continue to represent them. He had just 
had another letter from President Johnson 
telling him he needed his help and counsel. 

The tribute which President Johnson paid 
Representative Thomas says so much in a 
few words we repeat it here: 

“Of the qualities that made Albert Thomas 
a remarkable man, devotion to the people he 
served and loyalty to his friends stands 
higher than all. 

“I knew him, and knew him well, for a long 
time. He loved Houston and the Congress of 
the United States. 

“He worked hard. He served well. 

“His death leaves a lonely place in the lives 
of those who Knew him best.” 

' During his lifetime Thomas was paid many 
honors, only a few of which there is room to 
mention here. 

The Albert Thomas appreciation dinner 
held in the colissum November 21, 1963, was 
probably the largest seated dinner ever held 
in Texas. There were more than 3,200 per- 
sons in attendance; a Cadillac was presented 
to the Congressman; among those present 
were President and Mrs. Kennedy and Vice 
President and Mrs. Johnson. 

Last year the Brown Foundation made a 
$500,000 gift to Rice University for the Albert 
Thomas chair of political science. The Con- 
gressman and George Brown were freshmen 
together there in 1916 and were lifelong 
friends. 

The magnificent gymnasium in the new 
Sam Rayburn House Office Building is named 
in honor of Albert Thomas. 

Those are a few of the honors heaped upon 
him. There will be more. And the longtime 
Congressman from the Eighth District of 
Texas will live in the history of his State and 
Nation, 


DE GAULLE AND HO 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. President, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer believes Charles de 
Gaulle’s message to Ho Chi Minh adds 
another obstacle to President Johnson’s 
quest for unconditional peace negotia- 
tions in Vietnam. 
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The paper said: 


It has been increasingly clear for some 
time that Charles de Gaulle is actively in- 
terested in blocking any settlement in Viet- 
nam that would be satisfactory to the United 
States and to the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. 

The President of France could not bear to 
see Americans victorious against the Com- 
munists who dealt a humiliating defeat to 
the French on the same field of battle a 
dozen years ago. 


The Inquirer concludes: 


What De Gaulle seeks to promote is an 
American surrender. 


In our quest for peace we must take 
into consideration all such matters as the 
one discussed in the editorial of February 
17, to which I have referred, and there- 
fore I suggest that we make it a part of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


CHARLES DE GAULLE AND Ho CHI MINH 


It has been increasingly clear for some 
time that Charles de Gaulle is actively inter- 
ested in blocking any settlement in Vietnam 
that would be satisfactory to the United 
States and to the South Vietnamese Govern- 
ment. The President of France could not 
bear to see Americans victorious against the 
Communists who dealt a humiliating defeat 
to the French on the same field of battle a 
dozen years ago. 

Now, in a remarkable letter to Ho Chi 
Minh that fairly drips with patronizing 
warmth and friendliness, De Gaulle gives a 
hint of how far he is prepared to go in his 
obsession to frustrate U.S. objectives in 
Vietnam. He has told the leader of Commu- 
nist North Vietnam, in effect, that he can 
count on French assistance in seeking an 
end to the war on terms agreeable to the 
Reds and compatible with their aims’ of 
conquest. 

The De Gaulle letter declares that “the 
population of South Vietnam should be 
able, without external intervention, to form 
a representative government, which, in any 
event, cannot be done while the war goes 
on.’ In this and other passages De Gaulle 
indirectly, but unmistakably, condemns U.S. 
military action in defense of freedom in 
South Vietnam and dismisses the existing 
Government in Saigon as unrepresentative 
of the South Vietnamese people. This is the 
exact line of the Communists, who want the 
Vietcong terrorists, supplied and controlled 
by Hanoi, recognized as the governing 
authority in South Vietnam. 

It is extremely unfortunate that United 
Nations’ Secretary General U Thant, in a 
hasty and ill-considered expression of his 
personal view, has given endorsement to De 
Gaulle’s unwarranted and unhelpful intru- 
sion upon the Vietnam scene in this crucial 
time of delicate diplomacy. Mr. Thant would 
better serve the cause of peace, and the ob- 
jectives of the U.N., if he exercised greater 
caution and shrewder judgment in evalu- 
ating the purpose of De Gaulle’s meddling. 

Charles de Gaulle’s message to Ho Chi Minh 
adds another obstacle to President Johnson’s 
quest for unconditional peace negotiations 
in Vietnam. What De Gaulle seeks to 
promote is an American surrender. 


TRUTH IN LENDING 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I was 
greatly encouraged to have brought to 
my attention the resolution passed 
unanimously by the special convention of 
the American Veterans Committee on 
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February 13, 1966, which endorses the 
truth-in-lending bill, S. 2275. 

I ask unanimous, consent that the 
American Veterans Committee resolution 
be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection; the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 


RESOLUTION REGARDING TRUTH-IN-LENDING 
Bru, S. 2275 

Whereas payments on installment and 
mortgage debt now account for over one-fifth 
of average family income in the United 
States; 

Whereas veteran and nonveteran con- 
sumers alike have the right to plain informa- 
tion on what they are going to have to pay 
when they borrow money; 

Whereas testimony before the Senate 
Banking Subcommittee and other groups 
have shown widespread concealment of high 
interest charges on consumer credit through 
misleading methods of stating financial 
costs; 

Whereas, veteran and nonveteran con- 
sumers would benefit from the passage by 
the Congress of the truth-in-lending bill: 
Be it 

Resolved, That this special convention of 
the American Veterans Committee endorse 
this bill and urge its support by all chapters 
of the American Veterans Committee; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the President of the United States, 
to Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, and 
to Senator PAUL DOUGLAS. 

(Passed unanimously by special conven- 
tion of American Veterans Committee, Wash- 
ington, D.C., February 13, 1966.) 


EARTHQUAKE DAMAGE TO ALASKA 
FISHERIES DISCLOSED 


Mr. GRUENING. Mr. President, the 
far-reaching consequences of the devas- 
tating Alaska earthquake of March 1964 
have, by no means, been fully appraised. 
While Federal, State, and local authori- 
ties cooperated devotedly and effectively 
in rebuilding much of the physical dam- 
age on land, still other consequences not 
eke grasped at first have now come to 
ight. 

The current issue of the Fishermen’s 
News, February 1966, devotes a large por- 
tion of its space to a graphic description 
both in text and in pictures to the far- 
reaching devastation of the fisheries in 
Prince William Sound, long one of the 
great productive areas. It is clear that 
steps must be taken at the earliest possi- 
ble moment to try and repair this damage 
and restore the area’s great natural re- 
source, the pink salmon. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle, “Prince William Sound Earthquake 
Loss at $1 Million” with the subhead, 
“Spawning Bed Damage Threatening 
Current, Future Pink Salmon Runs,” be 
printed in my remarks. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRINCE WILLIAM SOUND EARTHQUAKE LOSS AT 
$1 MILLION—SPAWNING BED DAMAGE 
‘THREATENING CURRENT, FUTURE PINK SAL- 
MON RUNS 

(By Lone E. Janson) 

A million dollars a year. That's what the 

continuing effects of the 1964 Good Friday 
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earthquake are costing the fishing industry 
in Prince William Sound, Alaska, according 
to the best educated guesses available. These 
figures are based on 2 years of research in 
the Prince William Sound, epicenter of the 
big shake. 

When things began to dance around that 
March 27 of 1964, eggs from an escapement 
of 1.3 million salmon were already within 
the gravels of the sound; 6 million mature 
salmon were out at sea, already feeling the 
urge to return to their native spawning beds, 
many of which would no longer exist when 
they arrived. 

During the 5½ minutes that the earth 
shook, the floor of Prince William Sound was 
shattered and cracked in numerous places, 
great areas of the crust slipping and sagging 
as much as 6 feet down; these were the 
subsidized zones, mostly in the northern 
third of the sound. Other areas were frac- 
tured and split and finally pushed upward; 
the uplift zones, mostly in the southern 
third of the sound. There was a slice 
through the middle which remained about 
the same level. 

The greatest uplift was 33 feet at the 
southwestern tip of Montague Island. Mac- 
Leod Harbor on that island was uplifted 
31.5 feet. 

Following the quake came the big Tsun- 
ami, the tidal wave, tearing up trees and 
spawning gravels, washing its load of smoth- 
ering silt into the spawning beds of the 
salmon streams. 

When it was all over, the salmon biologists 
of the Alaska Department of Fish and Game, 
and scientists of every stripe began to work, 
trying to figure out exactly what did happen 
to us, Early that spring, Wally Noerenberg, 
head of pink salmon research in Alaska, and 
Prince William Sound salmon biologist Bob 
Roys were out on the sound with a small 
task force pumping eggs and taking samples. 

They found extensive damage to salmon 
alevins within the gravel from three sources: 
(1) Mechanical damage from the disturb- 
ance of gravels during the shake, (2) silt, 
with its deadly smothering effect, and (3) 
massive destruction of streambeds by the 
Tsunami. 

The estimated loss of salmon eggs was 
235,000. 

When the salmon came in that summer, 
the biologists were out to meet them and 
study and observe what the salmon did when 
they could not reach their uplifted home 
spawning beds or found them deeply flooded 
or silted. 

Now, 2 years later, the picture is beginning 
to emerge quite clearly. From the Geological 
Survey has come confirmation of changes in 
land level which the researchers estimated 
in the field; and from the camera lens has 
come mute but eloquent testimony of the 
tremendous effect the Good Friday earth- 
quake has had and is continuing to have 
on pink salmon in Prince William Sound and 
elsewhere. 

It is the uplift zones, with about 191 
streams and about half of the sound escape- 
ment, that the greatest damage is being 
sustained. In some streams salmon have 
managed to reach spawning gravels, only to 
have the entire stream percolate under- 
ground and leave great populations stranded 
and unspawned, dead upon the beach. In 
others, they have been unable to reach their 
natal gravels and have chosen other places 
to spawn; unstable stream beds which quick- 
ly find new channels, either washing out 
the eggs or leaving them dry and soon dead, 
In places of very great uplift, the instability 
was particularly marked; erosion is proceed- 
ing at an enormous rate and the devastation 
of salmon eggs approaches an overall 93 
percent mortality, One stream in MacLeod 
Harbor has chiseled a new stream bed so 
deeply since the quake that there is a 61%- 
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foot strata along the bank, just in 2 years 
time. 

In the zones of subsidence, there are the 
effects of flooding and siltation. It is more 
difficult to measure the damage here, except 
where there are such obvious conditions as 
massive destruction or debris blocking 
streams. 

Intertidal spawning has always been one 
of the distinguishing features of Prince Wil- 
liam Sound pink salmon runs. In many 
cases intertidal spawners chose their native 


gravels even though there was little left but 


boulders and silt; survival in such cases has 
been poor. In the zones of greatest uplift, 
naturally the greatest percentage of salmon 
shifted to new—and usually unstable or un- 
suitable—sprawing beds, as high as 95 per- 
cent in MacLeod Harbor, an overall 50 per- 
cent shifted to new intertidal beds in the up- 
lift zones. 

It has been calculated that the definitely 
known loss in Prince William Sound alone 
is $905,000 in 1965; it is expected that they 
may be even higher in this, the return cycle 
of the earthquake year. Furthermore, unless 
man can help tip the balance, it will con- 
tinue in the neighborhood of a million dol- 
lars a year until mother nature has time to 
stabilize her streams and her populations of 
fish; some entire races may be wiped out by 
then. 

There are things we can do, if we can 
get funds for the werk. The Alaska Depart- 
ment of Fish and Game had laid out a pro- 
gram which they feel would help to minimize 
the losses. Their recommendations: 

1. A survey of the disturbed areas of the 
sound by qualified engineers to determine 
whether the erosion rate stabilization in the 
uplifted area can be accelerated, i.e., costs, 
time needed, etc. 

2. A cleanup of the subsided salmon 
spawning areas by gravel cleaning, debris 
removal, etc. 

3. Have a mobile unit (back hoe or small 
tractor) on hand during spawning and the 
means to transport it, that could be used 
to eliminate the salmon stranding problem. 

Appeals have been made to the Alaska 
congressional delegation for earthquake re- 
lief or conservation funds of some sort to ac- 
complish this work quickly; we need and ask 
support from other segments of the fishing 
industry for our cause, for we know that this 
is not only our loss; there are many fisher- 
men, tendermen and cannery people depend- 
ent on the resources of Prince William Sound 
either wholly or in part. 

Until the damage to spawning habitat is 
repaired, either by Nature or by man helping 
nature, we will continue to lose a million 
dollars a year in Prince William Sound, epi- 
center of the Good Friday earthquake. 


MARION—A MODERN PRISON 


Mr. LONG of Missouri. Mr. President, 
recently the St. Joseph News-Press, of 
St. Joseph, Mo., published an excellent 
article on the Federal penitentiary at 
Marion, III. The article was written by 
an able newsman and longtime friend 
of mine, Harold M. Slater, who is city 
editor for the paper. Mr. Slater’s article 
describes clearly the operations of the 
Federal Prison System at Marion which 
is our most modern penal institution. 
The prisoners confined at Marion are for 
the most part those who present the 
most difficult custodial problem. With 
few exceptions, the prisoners have been 
transferred to Marion from some other 
Federal institution because they present 
special problems. Such prisoners in 
years past were sent to the “Rock,” 
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Alcatraz Island, before it was closed 
down. Anyone who has had the oppor- 
tunity to visit Alcatraz will find a vast 
difference in physical facilities between 
it and Marion, but the latest security 
technology has made Marion practically 
as inescapable. Any loss in security, and 
at most it is only slight, has been more 
than compensated for by the increased 
capability to carry out rehabilitation 
programs. 

To bring to the attention of my col- 


«leagues the work of the Bureau of Prisons 


at Marion, I ask unanimous consent that 
Mr, Slater’s article be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


MARION: A PRISON MODERN IN THEORY AND 
FACILITIES—UNCLE SAM Houses Top Cus- 
TopraL Risks aT NEW PENITENTIARY 
(Eprtor’s Note.—Through arrangements 

made by U.S. Marshal F. M. Wilson, a News- 

Press staff member last week visited the 

relatively new and much-discussed Federal 

penitentiary at Marion, Ill., accompanied by 

Deputy Marshal Paul Caster of Kansas City.) 

(By Harold M. Slater) 


Marion, ILL.—Of the more than 30 peni- 
tentiaries and reformatories operated by the 
U.S. Bureau of Prisons only one is officially 
classified as a maximum security institution. 

It is the Marion Penitentiary deep in the 
Tolling prairie of this south Illinois country. 
Less than 3 years old, it is the newest of 
the Federal prisons and certainly the most 
modern. 

Relatively few men actually are sentenced 
directly to Marion. Most of its inmates are 
men transferred here because they have 
shown themselves to be custodial risks, real 
or potential dangerous troublemakers at 
other Federal institutions. 


HOUSES 475 INMATES 


The fact the Marion Penitentiary now 
housing 475 convicts alone is designated 
maximum security among the U.S. prisons 
does not in any way detract from such 
Places as Leavenworth and Atlanta which 
long have done an excellent job in handling 
the dangerous and vicious types of prisoners. 

Marion—with its up-to-the-minute secu- 
rity safeguards such as closed-circuit tele- 
vision of its halls—is especially equipped for 
keeping secure men regarded. as definite risk. 
Thus it is to Marion that many of the tough- 
est Federal prisoners are sent. 

But Marion is more than a place for safe- 
keeping. It is not a place where convicts 
are hustled into a cell to be pretty much 
forgotten as humans until their time is 
served. It is—and its officials emphasize 
this—a prison that offers convicts maximum 
facilities for revamping their lives and 
emerging good, useful members of the free 
community. 

No less modern than the prison structures 
and electronic equipment at Marion is its 
warden, Greg V. Richardson. A tall, gently 
spoken man of youthful appearance, his 
looks belie the fact he has had 20 years of 
experience as an official of the U.S. Bureau 
of Prisons. 

MAIN OBJECTIVE 


A man of quiet determination, Warden 
Richardson to all indications runs Marion 
prison with a firm hand, intent on accom- 
plishing one primary objective: 

“Td like to see every man come out of this 
prison a better person than when he went in, 
once more prepared to mingle in the society 
of fellow men and make his own way in the’ 
world,” Warden Richardson said at lunch 
within the walls the other day. 
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His program stresses three things: Educa- 
tion, a change of attitude by those impris- 
oned, and the of what he calls the 
work habit. He explains the latter with: 

“Many of the men who land in prison have 

` never known what it is to hold a steady job. 
Here we are trying to get them into the habit 
of working an 8-hour day to make them 
better adjusted to the world outside.” 
SOME CAN’? READ, WRITE 

Some men who are sent to Marion don’t 
know how to read or even write their name. 
They can learn how at the prison. Classes 
in. the prison range from the first grade 
through university, 

The college classes are taught by instruc- 
tors from Southern Illinois University in the 
nearby town of Carbondale. A total of 12 
university classes have been offered during 
Marion’s brief history with five now in ses- 
sion. The college classes are at night be- 
cause the instructors are busy during the 
day with their own classes at the university. 

Could a convict conceivably win a degree, 
such as a bachelor of arts, by getting all his 
college subjects at Marion prison? 

The answer, for two reasons, is “very un- 
likely.” First, a prisoner can't take as many 
regular courses at a time as a regular college 
student and probably wouldn’t be incarcer- 
ated for a sufficient period. 


SWIMMING FACTOR 


Second, one of the required courses of 
Southern Illinois University is swimming. 
And Marion prison has no swimming pool. 

In many prisons, the convicts complete 
their work tasks, are fed, and then hustled 
into their cells for the evening and the long 
night. Not Marion. 

“We offer programs each night until 10.“ 
said Warden Richardson, In addition to 
classes to attend in the evening, the men can 
paint, watch television, read in the library, 
play games (but not poker), engage in 
leathercraft work or merely visit, 

“Often,” said the warden, “maximum se- 
curity means a minimum of movement by 
prisoners. It isn’t that way at Marion 
though.” 

The prison has a toastmasters interna- 
tional club called the Gavel Club and it has 
an active chapter of Alcoholics Anonymous. 
Men can attend those meetings during the 
evenings or they can go to group counseling 
sessions if they so desire. 

Attending school and university classes is 
entirely on a voluntary basis, although even- 
“tually the prison may institute a rule that 

each convict must go to class until he at- 
-tains at least a sixth grade plus education. 


TAKE UNUSUAL PRECAUTIONS 


Because Marion has such a high percent- 
age of security risks some unusual precau- 
tions have to be taken. For example, in many 
prisons officers wear their keys dangling 
from their belts. Not at Marion though. 
The keys are kept in trouser pockets, on 
things attached to the belt. 

There is a reason for that. 

Men confined develop almost unbelievable 
thinking processes and tricks of memory as 
they plan to make an escape or get in some 
banned section of the prison. Not too long 
ago a prisoner at Marion merely by glancing 
at a key on an official's belt drew the outline 
from memory, then fashioned a key from 
plastic. The plastic key was detected in 
time. A check revealed the prisoner’s draw- 
ing was accurate; the plastic key would 
actually open the lock. 

In the center of the complex of prison 
buildings is the control room. Enclosed in 
bulletproof plate glass and entered only by 
‘going through two steel doors—only one of 

* which can be opened at a time—that room 
ds truly the heart of the prison. 

The man in charge there, among his host 
of duties, keeps his eye on the screen of the 
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closed circuit. television. Twelve gates, in 


prison they are called grills, are under his 


direct control, and no one goes through one 


of them unless he pushes the proper button. 
Wx ‘OUT OF SIGHT 


Nine of those grills are out of his vision, 
but through the closed circuit television he 
can see just who it is who wants to go 
through the gate. Through the public ad- 
dress system he can determine exactly what 
that person's mission is. 

The grills, electronically operated, are dou- 
ble affairs. That is there are two within a 
relatively few feet of each other. When the 
first one is entered, one steps into the wait- 
ing area and stays there until the grill is 
closed. Then, and only then, is the second 
gate opened to allow him to proceed, 

The men in the control center have the 
duty of keeping track of exactly where every 
inmate is at all times. Also they guard the 
multitude of keys fo storerooms and other 
places that figure in the prison picture, 

At strategic places in Marion prison there 
are telephones painted red. They are in the 
warden’s office, the control center, etc, If an 
emergency rises, the prison official. doesn’t 
even have to speak through the emergency 
telephone. He just has to lift it or kick it off 
the hook, 


BUTTON LOCKS ALL GATES 


If he doesn't speak into it within 15 sec- 
onds of its removal of the receiver from the 
hook, the Man on duty at message center 
pushes the panic button. 

That, by electronic process, automatically 
locks every gate in the prison until the crisis 
is over. 

So far, no one ever has escaped from inside 
the walls at Marion, so tight is the security. 

“But it could happen right now while we 
are talking,” warned E. A, Campbell, security 
officer specialist. A man credited by Warden 
Richardson with knowing the answers to 
everything about Marion, Mr. Campbell is a 
veteran of police and prison work. He was an 
officer at Alcatraz prison until it closed. Be- 
fore that he had been a guard at the Mis- 
souri State penitentiary, where he saw duty 
during the gory prisoners’ riot of 1954, and 


“before that a St. Louis police officer. 


A right-hand man to Warden Richardson 
is Harold Feldkamp, his administrative aid, 
who is well acquainted at Leavenworth, 
where he formerly was employed in the 
prison, Mr. Feldkamp also is one who knows 
all the ins and outs of the prison and its 
populace. 

i THREE MEALS DAILY 

Prisoners at Marion are fed three meals 
a day, are entitled to a free haircut every 10 
days, have three complete changes of clothes, 
and by working can earn from $10 to $50 a 
month. No convict is permitted to spend 
more than $15 a month. The reason is evi- 
dent: Those with more money to spend 
might build up control of other inmates. 

The prison food is this good: In the dining 
room at Marion there hangs a certificate of 
award from the National Restaurant As- 
sociation, a distinction also shared by other 
Federal prisons. The menu for prisoners 
each day closely approximates that for of- 
ficials. 

Cleanliness is an outstanding factor at 
Marion. The place fairly glistens from its 
highly polished tile floors up. 


FOOD CAFETERIA STYLE 
But nowhere in the confines is that clean 
look as apparent as in the dining hall. Food 
is served cafeteria style, with prisoners 
sitting four to a table in plastic body chairs. 
No one is assigned to a table; he eats where 


ne wants to eat. 


Some prisons, for security reasons, bar 
knives and forks, allowing only spoons for 
eating. Marion doesn’t. Knives and forks 
are passed out with the plastic food trays. 
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To, prisoners are permitted to talk at the 
table. 

Outside of a few dormitories for convicts 
who enjoy what amounts to the freedom of 
an honor brigade for work outside the prison 
buildings, Marion offers individual cells for 
each prisoner. There is no crowding. The 
plate could easily accommodate close to 100 
more than its present population. 

When the prison complex was turned over 
to the Bureau of Prisons 2½ years ago it was 
little more than a hollow shell of steel, con- 
crete and stone! The prisoners since then 
have, in effect, built their own prison: They 
Handled the decorating task, much of the 
facility installation work, and generally put 
the place into its present condition. 


PRAISED BY WARDEN 


“I wasn’t here when they started that 
work and so don’t presume to take credit for 
it,” said Warden Richardson. “I want to 
give the men and those in charge my sin- 
cerest congratulations for the work they 
have accomplished here at a major savings 
to the taxpayers.” 

Even now a work crew of prisoners is en- 
gaged in building an extension to one of the 
prison structures; Also the convicts handle 
the maintenance of the prison, including 
plumbing and electrical work, under the su- 
pervision of professionals from the prison 
service. 

Working in those tasks also is a means of 
enabling the men in prison to learn a trade 
that may be useful when that fateful day 
of release comes. 

Marion has a sports program, including 
softball and basketball, but barring contact 
sports, such as football, boxing, and wres- 
tling. 

“When someone gets hurt in those games 
there is always a chance for ill feeling. We 
try to avoid that,” a prison officer said. 

As said before, no one has gotten over 
Marion's walls as yet but if and when one 
does he'll face more problems. Around the 
prison is a high fence with a topping of 
barbed wire. A pull of 9 ounces on any of 
the wire strands sets off flashing red lights 
in the escape area in addition to alerting the 
guards stationed in the towers outside. The 
escaper would be a “setup” for armed fire if 
he sought to move further. 

Only one building at the prison is more 
than two stories in height, and it is only 
thrée stories. The reason for low buildings 
is that such structures can have flat roofs 
offering the guards in the towers an open 
view of anyone who has climbed up there 
with escape intentions. 


SEES MORE CHANGES 


Warden Richardson feels the entire pic- 
ture of prison technology has changed in 
the past several years; that it will change 
much more in the immediate years to come. 
His goal is to have Marion prepared to meet 
that change and make the necessary adjust- 
ments—and to make certain there are no es- 
capes in the meantime. 

His prison is indeed one for men difficult 
to handle. In the past the talk about such 
men was based on the premise of hardened 
old criminals. 

So this may come as a shock: 

The average age of men sent to Marion, 
the only maximum security prison in the 
Federal system, is 23 years. 


HOPEFUL SIGNS 


Mr. INOUYE. Mr. President, the New 
York Journal-American praises the fact 
that as this Nation advances along 
toward the Great Society “so much at- 
tention now is riveted on measures— 
legislative, mechanical, and persuasive— 


to reduce, and hopefully eliminate, the 


appalling destruction of life in traffic.” 
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The paper points out: 

President Johnson has not Hesitated to 
call it highway anarchy and slaughter. If 
anybody things the words too alarming, he 
needs only to be reminded that in 1 year 
more than 49,000 American lives have been 
crushed out in traffic accidents. 


These unpleasant figures are ones 
which we must keep before us, and be- 
cause the article sheds light on the mat- 
ter of such deep concern, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
q WHAT PRICE SAFETY 


As the Nation advances in the field of hu- 
man and humanitarian furtherances called 
the Great Society, it is encouraging that so 
much attention now is riveted on measures— 
legislative, mechanical and persuasive—to 
reduce, and hopefully eliminate, the appall- 
ing destruction of life in traffic. 

Legislation for safety installations in cars, 
now in prospect in Washington; continuing 
research and development by the automobile 
manufacturing industry to devise protective 
equipment; pleas from many sources that the 
driver take care, all promise action as a 
shocked Nation realizes the vicious extent 
‘of highway mortality. 

President Johnson has not hesitated to call 
it highway anarchy and slaughter. If any- 
body thinks the words too alarming, he needs 
only to be reminded that in 1 year more 
than 49,000 American lives have been crushed 
out in traffic accidents. With 3.5 million 
persons injured and property losses esti- 
mated in the billions. 

How many potential Einsteins or Presidents 
or just plain homebody Americans were lost 
in the sudden termination of the sources of 
this might-have-been wealth of the Nation? 

We shudder in horrified realization of the 
diabolic nature of war when the casualty 
lists come in but thus far have accepted, 
with relative equanimity, the traffic havoc 
that in two decades has cost us more lives 
than all our wars. 

The price of safety is small. It is an or- 
ganized, intelligent, coordinated determina- 
tion by drivers, public authorities, manufac- 
turers, and the designers and builders of 
highways to give priority to the protection 
of life and limb. 


FOSTER CARE 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, on Monday, February 21, I 
introduced legislation on behalf of my- 
self and Senator Morse to establish a new 
program of grants to the States to pro- 
vide aid to children in foster care. 

Although the Federal Government has 
long recognized that it must bear part 
of the responsibility for the welfare of 
our needy, dependent children, Federal 
child-welfare programs are oriented pri- 
marily toward children living with their 
families. 

It seems strange to me that there is a 
distinction made between a foster child 
and a dependent child living with his 
family. Certainly, no child is more de- 
pendent on outside help than the child 
separated from his parents by death or 
family disaster. Until now, because of 
an arbitrary distinction of the law, the 
Government has in practical effect ig- 
nored the plight of this child. 

Aid, to families with dependent chil- 
dren—AFDC—provided under title IV of 
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the Social Security Act, is a typical ex- 
ample. The purpose of this program is 
to provide needy children with the eco- 
nomic support they need for their health 
and development; to assure them of an 
opportunity to grow and mature in their 
own family environment; to enable them 
to receive an education that will help 
them realize their full potential; and to 
permit them to share in neighborhood 
and community living. 

The foster child’s need for a normal life 
is certainly as great, if not greater, than 
the need of a child living with his par- 
ents. Yet, it is virtually impossible for 
nim to qualify, for aid under the AFDC 
Program. 

Federal law requires that a foster child 

receiving AFDC aid must have been 
placed in foster care by court order and 
he must also have received aid from the 
State AFDC program in or for the month 
in which court proceedings were initi- 
ated. Moreover, no AFDC aid is avail- 
able to children in public child-care in- 
stitutions. 

As a consequence, only 5,779 of all 
foster children in private homes.and vol- 
untary child-care institutions were re- 
ceiving aid under this program as of 
June 1965. 

Nor do foster children fare much bet- 
ter under the general child-welfare pro- 
grams provided by title Vs of the Social 
Security Act. 

Although foster care is included in the 
definition of child-welfare services under 


title V, Federal funds are not earmarked. 


specifically for foster care purposes. 
Moreover, appropriations for title V pro- 
grams are limited, and the result has 
been that States have seen fit to use Fed- 
eral funds to bolster other child-welfare 
programs. 

During the fiscal year 1963, a total of 
$180,800,000 in Federal and non-Federal 
funds was spent on foster care services. 
Federal participation in foster care 
under title V, however, amounted to 
only $4,900,000, or 2.7 percent of the 
total funds spent for foster care. 

Yet statistics show that there is as 
great a need for Federal help to the 
foster child as to the dependent child in 
his own home. As of March 31, 1964, 
there were 254,300 children in foster 
care throughout the Nation. Of these, 
10,900 were in public child-care insti- 
tutions; 66,400 were in voluntary child- 
care institutions; and, 177,000 were in 
foster family homes. Today, there are 
an estimated 300,000 children in foster 
care. The financial burden of providing 
care and services for these children falls 
primarily upon State and local govern- 
ments and upon voluntary agencies sup- 
ported by charitable contributions. 

The bill I introduced Monday would 
permit the Federal Government to make 
a substantial contribution in providing 
adequate care for children in foster care. 

The bill provides that each State may 
receive a Federal grant, on a 50-percent 
matching basis, of not more than $45 
a month for each child living in a foster 
family home. 

In addition, each State would receive 
a nonmatching Federal grant of $20 a 
month for each child receiving care in 
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a, public or private nonprofit. child-care 


Institution. 


The Federal Government would pro- 
vide 75 percent of the cost of those sery- 
ices provided by State and local person- 
nel which have been determined neces- 
sary to promote the welfare of children 
in foster care. 

The Federal Government would also 
underwrite, the total cost as determined 
necessary. for training personnel for 
work with the State and local agencies. 
And, the Federal Government would 


: underwrite 50 percent of the cost neces- 


sary for the proper and efficient admin- 
istration of the program. He 

In order to qualify for assistance under 
this program, each State would be re- 
quired to have its plan of welfare and 
related services for children in -foster 
care approved by the Secretary of 


Health, Education, and Welfare. Re- 


quirements for the State plan are 
modeled after those required for States 
for aid to families with dependent chil- 
dren. In addition, States would be re- 
quired) to take appropriate steps to as- 
sure that Federal funds will not replace 
State and local funds now used to finance 
foster.care services. 

Because the bill establishes a new pro- 
gram exclusively for children in foster 
care, funds received under this program 
would in no way reduce a State’s share 
of Federal money for general child-wel- 
fare programs under ae V of the Social 
Security Act. 

A large majority of children in foster 
care live in foster family homes. Except 
for the child who is unable to conform 
to a normal family life, there seems to 
be widespread consensus among authori- 
ties in the field that foster family care 
is preferable to institutional care. 

Studies indicate that many couples 
who are well qualified for foster care 
work would like to have a foster child. 
Financially, however, they are unable to 
provide for another member in their 
family. The provision in this bill for 
maximum Federal grants of $45 a month 
for children in foster family homes is 
intended to help more families assume 
responsibility for foster children. 

As important as money in persuading 
families to take foster children are the 
services State and local personnel pro- 
vide for the child’s welfare. 

Foster children are not children like 
yours and mine. Because of the depri- 
vation they have suffered, their per- 
sonalities and needs are more complex. 
Without the assistance of highly spe- 
cialized professional counselors and case- 
workers, a foster child’s lack of under- 
standing, his inability to communicate, 
and his deeply imbedded hostilities to- 
ward adults make it almost impossible 
for a couple to establish a true parental 
relationship with the child. Unfortu- 
nately, professional assistance is all too 
frequently unavailable, and foster par- 
ents may be forced to give up the child. 
In fact, the turnover among foster par- 
ents runs as high as 33 percent a year. 

The provisions of this bill for profes- 
sional services and the training of per- 
sonnel will greatly assist in remedying 
this situation. 
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The foster care program in my State 
of New Jersey is, I believe, representative 
of the basic programs of other States. 
In New Jersey, each child boarding in a 
foster family home receives $65 a month 
in State and local funds. This payment 
is intended to cover board, clothing, den- 
tal, and regular medical expenses. 

For children requiring specialized 
treatment for unusual problems, such as 
a physical handicap, an emotional dis- 
turbance; or a disease like diabetes, the 
State will pay up to $153 a month, in 
State and local funds, depending upon 
the services or treatment required. 

Most children in the New Jersey foster 

care program are boarded in foster family 
homes. There are, in addition, however, 
what are known as foster shelter homes. 
These homes are staffed 24 hours a day 
to provide special services on a tempo- 
rary basis and are customarily equipped 
to care for between four and six chil- 
dren. The State alone subsidizes these 
sana at a rate of $28 a month for each 

New Jersey, unlike other States, has 
no public child-care institutions. Chil- 
dren whose welfare is the responsibility 
of the State and who cannot be placed in 
foster family homes are placed in pri- 
vate nonprofit institutions under con- 
tract with the State welfare agency. For 
these children, the State pays up to $150 
a month in State and local funds. 

New Jersey’s program is not substan- 
tially different from foster care pro- 
grams in other States. There are, how- 
ever, notable variations. In New Jersey, 
the cost of foster care services generally 
is borne equally by the State and county 
governments. Several States rely almost 
exclusively on State funds. A few States, 
however, provide virtually no State 
money or administrative machinery for 
foster care programs, preferring instead 
to allow local governments and voluntary 
agencies to do the job. 

All foster care programs, nevertheless, 
share common  problems—overtaxed 
budgets and significant increases in the 
number of children in foster care. 

New Jersey officials with whom I spoke 
only the other day told me that approxi- 
mately 100 additional children each 
month enter the New Jersey foster care 
program. At the end of last November, 
New Jersey counted 7,688 children board- 
ing in foster family homes. A realistic 
estimate of the children in foster family 
homes this month approximates 8,000. 
Next year the increase in foster children 
in expected to rise above 100 a month. 

The upward surge in the number of 
foster children in New Jersey corresponds 
to the national trend which has estab- 
lished itself within recent years. 

For the years 1957-64, the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare 
tells me that there was a nationwide in- 
crease of 35 percent in the number of 
children in foster care. For the year 
1963-64 alone, the nationwide increase 
stood at 4.6 percent. 

This. year, New Jersey is moving to 
meet the increased demand for aid and 
services for foster children. The State 
assembly has been requested to assure a 
basic payment of $77 a month for each 
child in foster family care. Other States, 
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faced’ with problems similar to New Jer- 
sey’s, are now, or will soon be, faced with 
the necessity for providing more money 
for foster care. 

The problem is more easily identified 
then solved, however. As the need for 
foster care services has risen, so too has 
the need for child-welfare services in 
general. Consequently, States are faced 
with demands for increased funds in all 
child-welfare programs. Coupled with 


“the expanded services expected of State 


and local.governments in all fields, these 
needs Will not be easily met. 

Officials with whom I have talked pri- 
vately express the view that the already 
substantial increase in the numbers of 
foster children does not adequately re- 
flect the need for expanded and intensi- 
fied foster care services. They point out 
that many State budgets are now so 
overburdened that only limited numbers 
of new children can be admitted into 
foster care. 

Clearly, Federal assistance is manda- 
tory. I would hope, therefore, that every 
effort will be made to bring this legisla- 
tion before-the full Senate at an early 
date. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have included in the Recorp at 
this point an explanation of this pro- 
posal. 

There being no objection, the explana- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


EXPLANATION OF BILL To AMEND TITLE V oF 
THE SOCIAL SECURITY Acr To PROVIDE 
GRANTS TO THE STATES FoR Am AND SERV- 
ICES TO CHILDREN IN FOSTER CARE 


The bill provides a Federal contribution 
equal to one-half the amount appropriated 
by the State, up to $45 of Federal money per 
month, for each child living in a foster 
family home. 

In addition, each State would receive a 
nonmatching Federal grant of $20 a month 
for each child receiving care in-a public or 
private nonprofit child-care institution. 

The Federal Government would provide 75 
percent of the cost of those services provided 
by State and local personnel which have been 
determined necessary to promote the welfare 
of children in foster care. Under certain 
conditions the services of private nonprofit 
agencies under contract with the State agen- 
cy can also be included. 

The Federal Government would also under- 
write the total cost determined necessary for 
training personnel for work with the State 
and local agencies. 

And, the Federal Government would under- 
write 50 percent of the cost necessary for the 
proper and efficient administration of the 
program, 

Because the bill establishes a new program 
exclusively for children in foster care, funds 
received under this program would in no 
way reduce a State’s share of Federal money 
for general child-welfare programs under 
title V of the Social Security Act. 

The bill authorizes an open-end appro- 
priation and requires that States take appro- 
priate steps to assure that Federal funds 
will not be used to replace State and local 
funds now used to finance foster care serv- 
ices. 

The bill includes standard provisions 
establishing the method for making pay- 
ments to the States for reimbursement in 
the case of overpayment and for the termi- 
nation of payments under specified cir- 
cumstances. 

Any child under age 18 who is living in a 
foster family home or in a public or private 
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nonprofit child-care institution would be 
eligible for aid under this program. 

The program will be administered by the 
State agency responsible for other child- 
welfare programs operating in the State. 
In most cases, this agency will be the State 
welfare agency. 

In order to qualify for assistance under 
this program, each State would be required 
to submit to the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare for his approval a plan 
of welfare and related services for children 
in foster care. 

Requirements for the State plan parallel 
the statutory requirements now in effect for 
assistance under title IV of the Social Secu- 
rity Act which provides aid to families with 
dependent children. 

The State plan must call for the develop- 
ment of an individual welfare plan for each 
child receiving aid under this program. In- 
dividual welfare plans will include a con- 
tinuing study of the child’s needs and of the 
most suitable available home in which he 
can be placed, and a periodic review of his 
case. In carrying out each plan, the services 
of private nonprofit child-care agencies and 
organizations may be used. 

States are required to permit all persons 
seeking aid under this program to apply for 
such aid and to furnish aid to eligible indi- 
viduals within a reasonable time. 

Children in foster care will also be eligible 
for medical benefits provided under title XIX 
of the Social Security Act in States where 
the Keérr-Mills program is in effect. 

The provisions for foster care, title IV, sec- 
tion 408, of the Social Security Act (aid to 
families with dependent children) will be 
allowed to expire and foster children who 
received AFDC aid will be entitled to assist- 
ance under this program. 


MAKING A SOCIAL REVOLUTION 


Mr. CANNON. Mr. President, the 
declaration of Honolulu would be only 
rhetoric if there were no followup, Col- 
umnist Robert G. Spivack has noted in 
his column in the New York Journal- 
American. 

But he goes on to document the fol- 
lowup that has already begun as well 
as more that will continue in the future. 

Declaring that “now the story of how 
the Johnson administration is following 
up can be told,” Mr. Spivack relates that 
the President laid plans several weeks 
before Honolulu to send Vice President 
HuMPHREY to the Far East to let our 
allies know that we were just as deter- 
mined to press for a democratic social 
revolution in Vietnam as we were to end 
the Vietcong reign of terror. 

Mr. Spivack added: 

But this was only the beginning. The 
administration was quietly seeking out the 
views of top experts on underdeveloped na- 
tions as to Vietnam’s real needs and how 
they might be met. 


After reviewing these efforts, Mr. 
Spivack said: 


The real measure of administration deter- 
mination was to be found in the specialists 
named to accompany the Agriculture Secre- 
tary Orville Freeman on his mission to Sai- 
gon, and their specific assignments. 

If one were asked to draw up a blueprint 
for social and land reform these are the men 
who would be consulted. 


Noting that other steps are planned, 
Mr. Spivack added: 
The next mission to Vietnam will be one 


of educators. Then we will send ba) enai 
and health experts. 
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He concludes: 
This is how you really make a social 
revolution. 


The article traces the first steps of 
what I hope will be a successful long- 
range effort to rehabilitate South Viet- 
nam. I ask unanimous. consent that 
Robert Spivack’s column which appeared 
in the February 24, 1966, New York Jour- 
nal-American be printed at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. . 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to. be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MAKING A SOCIAL REVOLUTION 
(By Robert G. Spivack) 

WaSHINGTON.—Revy. Dr. Duncan Howlett 
of All Souls’ Church of Washington, a Uni- 
tarian, is one of the Capital’s most militant 


and outspoken liberals, a man of conscience _ 


and integrity, After a long silence and 
much soul searching he says that in the 
light óf the declaration of Honolulu, he 
backs the administration’s position on the 
war in Vietnam. Peace and freedom “are 
not necessarily consistent,” he told his par- 
ishioners, because sometimes a nation must 
fight for freedom.” 

Dr. Howlett accepts on good faith the ad- 
ministration’s pledges to work for a genuine 
social revolution in South Vietnam. But 

the declaration of Honolulu would be only 
rhetoric if there were no followup. 

Now the story of how the Johnson admin- 
istration is following up can be told. The 
President laid plans several weeks before 
the Honolulu conference to send Vice Presi- 
dent HUMPHREY to the Far East with the 
explicit assignment of letting our Asian, In- 
dian, and other allies know that we were 
just as determined to press for a democratic 
social revolution in Vietnam as we were to 
end the Vietcong reign of terror. 

The plans were well underway by January 
18, but announcement was held up because 
it was necessary to clear the Vice President’s 
itinerary and security arrangements with 
the other governments involved. 

But this was only the beginning. The ad- 
ministration was quietly seeking out the 
views of top experts on underdeveloped na- 
tions as to Vietnam's real needs and how 
they might be met. The various AID efforts 
of the past, what they accomplished and 
what they failed to accomplish, were 
reviewed. 

Among those at Honolulu, in on the plan- 
ning sessions, was Robert R. Nathan, the 
former national chairman of Americans for 
Democratic Action. Nathan has long been 
familiar with Vietnamese problems,, going all 
the way back to the midfifties. 

But the real measure of administration 
determination was to be found in the spe- 
cialists named to accompany Agriculture 
Secretary Orville Freeman on his mission to 
Saigon, and their specific assignments. If 
one were asked to draw up a blueprint for 
social and land reform these are the men who 
would first be consulted. The experts who 
went on the Freeman mission included: 

M. L. Peterson, director, California Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station (crops); C. B. 
Ratchford, University of Missouri (home im- 
provement, rural youth, extension pro- 
grams); K. D. Naden, executive vice presi- 
dent, National Council of Farmer Co-ops 
(cooperatives and credit); W. D. Criddle, 
Harza Engineering Co., of Salt Lake City (ir- 
rigation and drainage) ; H. S. Swingle, pro- 
fessor of fisheries, Auburn University (fish- 
eries); W. J. Darby, biochemist, Vanderbilt 
University (plant protection); R. F. Dwyer, 
Dwyer Lumber & Plywood Corp.. Portland, 
Oreg., (forestry); C. R. Wharton, Agricul- 
tural Development Council, Inc. (land re- 
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form); and O. G. Bentley, dean of agricul- 
ture, University of Illinois (livestock). 
Other steps are planned. The next mis- 
sion to Vietnam will be one of educators. 
Then we will send. medical and health ex- 


perts. 
This is how you really make a social revo- 
lution, 


REDUCTION OF FUNDS FOR 
‘AGRICULTURE RESEARCH 


Mr. PEARSON. Mr. President, the 
agriculture research community is deep- 
ly disturbed because of the administra- 
tion's proposal to reduce sharply the 
funds for their work. In Kansas, this 
would mean a major dimunition of re- 
search on sorghum breeding and wheat 
quality projects, to name two important 
areas. 

Ralph L. Foster, editor of the Kansas 
Farmer magazine, in his editorial column 
“As Kansas Farmer Sees It,” ably 
summed up the situation. I ask unani- 
mous consent that this fine editorial be 
printed ‘at this point in the RECORD: 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Nor THE War To Pay For A Wan 


Cost of Vietnam and the Great Society 
is quickly reaching to the grassroots. Agri- 
cultural research is one of the items sacri- 
ficed in President Johnson's proposed budget 
for fiscal 1967. We can’t agree that this is 
the place to economize. 

Apparently the usual illogical assumption 
that we already know enough about food 
production, so let’s cut it off for awhile has 
been applied. We have never had enough 
agricultural know-how and we never will so 
long as the world is short of food. 

Cuts in Federal support for research in 
Kansas hits at some vital spots. Reductions 
amounting to $220,000 would come mostly in 
grain research. If the cuts stand, all 
sorghum breeding work at the Fort Hays 
branch experiment station will be eliminated. 
Much of the wheat breeding and wheat qual- 
ity and wheat disease investigations will be 
stopped. 

To stop wheat quality research now when 
great effort is directed toward higher quality 


varieties for hybrid crossing seems particu- 


larly unwise. Hybrid wheat promises to pro- 
vide a great stride in meeting the need for 
more cereal protein foods. 

Although we must all recognize that the 
Federal treasury is overburdened, the judg- 
ment that leads to curtailment of progress 
in this vital industry is open to serious ques- 
tioning. 

Agricultural research is not something that 
can be turned off and on like a spigot. It 
is not a 1-day nor a l-year job, It is a con- 
tinuous program. We hope that Members 
of Congress who understand the importance 
of maintaining our agricultural progress will 
fight to retain our grain research programs. 


ASSURING A FUTURE FOR SMALL 
BUSINESS AND THE SBA 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, as my 
colleagues are aware, there has been 
considerable preoccupation during the 
past year with the situation in southeast 
Asia. An unfortunate consequence has 
been a diversion of attentions and ener- 
gies that would otherwise be devoted to 
more peaceful pursuits. 

The Select Committee on Small Busi- 
ness, of which I am a member, was 
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created in 1950 as an indication of the 
concern of Congress for one of these 
fundamental pursuits—the welfare of 
the nearly 5 million American small and 
independent, businesses. 

In 1953 and 1958, the Congress and the 
Presidency demonstrated bipartisan sup- 
port for assistance to small business. 
Congress enacted two Small Business 
Acts and created the Small Business Ad- 
ministration in order to carry out the 
declared congressional policy: 

The Government should aid, counsel, as- 
sist, and protect, insofar as it is possible, the 
interests of small business concerns in order 
to preserve free competitive enterprise * * * 
and to maintain and strengthen the overall 
economy of the Nation. 


The businessmen of my State know the 
value of independent and self-reliance. 
Oregon was founded by self-reliant pio- 
neers. Its businesses were, from the be- 
ginning, small businesses. Even now, 
Oregon has a great many locally estab- 
lished and independent enterprises. 

With the passing years, society has 
grown more complicated. Federal tax 
laws and regulations have become infi- 
nitely complex. Oregon founded one of 
the first State tax courts to deal with 
ever-increasing complications of State 
and local taxation. Bookkeeping, mar- 
keting, finance, patent practice, and 
other management skills have developed 
into technical specialities. It has thus 
become progressively more difficult for a 
man to fulfill the American dream of 
establishing his own business and main- 
taining it successfully by his own efforts. 

A graphic example of this difficulty is 
my State of Oregon. While the number 
of business failures throughout the Na- 
tion in 1965 was almost identical to 1964, 
business failures in Oregon increased 
32.5 percent. These figures are as fol- 


lows: 
Business failures 


1965 1964 

Nations. . 13, 514 13, 501 
G ͤ TE oo. eS 338 255 
Source: “Slight Overall Change in 1965 


Failures but Strong Contrasts by Size, Line, 
Location,” Dun & Bradstreet, Inc. release, 
Jan. 26, 1966. 


PARALYSIS OF THE SBA LOAN PROGRAM 


Mr. President, small ‘businessmen of 
Oregon have informed me of their deep 
concern over the grinding halt of the 
small business loan program, which can 
only worsen the situation in my part of 
the country. Undoubtedly, there has 
been bitter disappointment as business- 
men in need discover that the Small 
Business Administration has been refus- 
ing to accept applications for loans since 
October 11, 1965. 

SBA loans have helped translate 
dreams into reality for thousands of en- 
terprising men and women. The figures 
show that small business loan assistance 
has, since it was initiated in 1954, been 
made available to 57,335 firms. In addi- 
tion, the more than 700 small business 
investment companies, established pur- 
suant to the Small Business Investment 
Act of 1958, have raised that total 
considerably. 

The following composite statement of 
firms helped by management assistance 
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programs gives us an insight into the 
extent to which the small business com- 
munity of this country has turned to 
SBA for assistance over the past decade: 
Small businessmen assisted by SBA manage- 
SA; ment assistance programs 
Attendance at workshops 
Individual counselling 178, 000 
Counseling under SCORE: pro- 


2 12, 000 
Attendance at courses and con- : 
ROT e eee eee 235, 000 
Contacts through intraindustry 
management programs 350, 000 
Publications sold or distributed $ 
in response to requests 33, 000, 000 
IMPORTANCE OF INDEPENDENT SBA REPORTEDLY 
REAFFIRMED 


The independent status of the Small 
Business Administration has recently 
been questioned. It was reported in the 
Washington Post of February 4 that con- 
sideration was given to incorporating the 
SBA into the Commerce Department. 

Several Senators drew attention to the 
undesirability of such an action on both 
political and economic grounds. They 
pointed out that an SBA transfer would 
represent false economy, since the as- 
sistance furnished by the SBA is not only 

fully repaid—with interest—but this in- 
terest and the fees charged by SBA de- 
fray a large proportion of its operating 
expenses. 

The Senator from Alabama IMr. 
SPARKMAN] recalled for us the reasoned 
statements of leaders now in the execu- 
tive branch which were delivered in sup- 
port of the congressional enactment of 
section 4(a) of the Small Business Act 
that: 

The Administration shall be under the 
general direction and supervision of the 
President and shall not be affiliated with or 
be within any other agency or department of 
the Federal Government. 


I was happy to see a report in the 
Washington Post of February 18 that: 

The White House has sent word to Capitol 
Hill that it is shelving the plan to transfer 
the SBA to the Department of Commerce. 


I hope this indicates that the matter 
has been put to rest permanently. 

The administration would reap bene- 
fits of its support for SBA in many areas. 
One of the aspects which is deserving of 
discussion is in foreign relations. I un- 
derstand that the USIA buildings in 
many countries have been displaying ex- 
tensive wall exhibits on the subject of 
what the Federal Government is doing to 
aid and encourage small business in the 
United States. 

It is probably fair to assume that such 
exhibits would be well received because 
in most countries, other than the United 
States, business enterprises are on a 
much smaller scale. Thus, many of their 
firms would be classified as family, inde- 
pendent, and small business. What I 
have just said applies particularly in de- 
veloping countries which are seeking to 
build entrepreneurial classes from small 
beginnings. Our small business pro- 
grams, as pictured by the USIA, have 
great potential for evoking’ a favorable 
impression among our friends and allies. 

There are those who wish to paint an 
image of this country as “dominated by 


a few large corporations.“ 


However, it would ce 
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Those people 
should come to the United States and see 


what a free enterprise economy can do. 
It is worth noting that over the past 30 


years, while our population has in- 
creased 51 percent, the number of busi- 
nesses in the country increased 67 per- 
cent. Small business presently accounts 
for about 94 percent of all lines of in- 
dustry and commerce in this country, in- 
cluding some 300,000 manufacturers. 
be es 
for our Government, in honesty, to 
maintain this posture if it proposed to 
dismantle the SBA and transfer its pro- 
tective functions to a department where 
they will be admittedly ineffective. I 
know that many Senators would regret 
to see the administration placed in such 
a position. 
CONSTANT VIGILANCE REQUIRED 

It seems that the Congress must re- 
main constantly alert toward the welfare 
of the small business community, and to 
focus attention upon weaknesses that 
may appear in the system. There are 
presently two such areas, First, there 
is the absence of leadership. The post 
of Administrator of the Small Business 
Administration has been vacant since 
September 8, 1965. The legal organiza- 
tion of the SBA makes it impossible to 
have anyone appointed to the post of 
Acting Administrator. Second, there is 
the complete abridgment of the loan 
program in October. 

This seems to be quite an untidy state 
of affairs, but to small businessmen across 
the country, it is more than that. Hopes 
for starting businesses have undoubtedly 
been scrapped, and plans for expansion 
have been curtailed. For the 338 Oregon 
firms that failed, these lapses have been 
a cause of tragedy and despair. 

The press is full of stories about the 
economy reaching new heights, but the 
small businessmen who need and are 
unable to obtain assistance from the 
SBA are not likely to be sharing these 
gains. This raises a serious question as 
to those who should receive the benefits 
of our economic expansion, and the role 
of the Federal Government in making 
such determinations. 


The Senator from Alabama [Mr. 


-SPARKMAN] in October of last year re- 


ported to the Senate that stringency of 
credits for exporting has quite possibly 
inhibited smaller businesses from enter- 
ing and participating in the development 
of overseas markets. 

The Senator from Rhode Island (Mr. 
PELL] and the Senator from New Jersey 
(Mr. WiLt1ams] have reviewed the do- 
mestic credit picture and demonstrated 
how the progressive restraints on credit 
over the past half year are tightening 
the screws on the small businessman. 
Senators Javits, Prouty, and ALLOTT 
have voiced similar concerns. 

It is pertinent to call attention to the 
fact that developments such as the de- 
creased liquidity of commercial banks, 
as described by the Federal Reserve Bul- 
letin of December 1965; the program of 
the Federal Reserve and its member 
banks to screen credit requests minutely 
during this year; and the increased needs 
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for cash to pay advance income, tax col- 


_lections, will hurt the small businessman 


far more than they will hinder the big 
corporations, 

Under these circumstances, the impor- 
tance of the Small Business Administra- 
tion’s loan program, as a source of last 
resort, becomes progressively more im- 
portant. The presence of the SBA as a 
reservoir of counsel and assistance that 
the small businessman can call his own 
is also critical under these conditions. 

To continue the impairment of SBA’s 
effectiveness is thus to allow a predict- 
able increase in competitive injury to 
small business, and to the people who are 
striving to make these businesses suc- 
cessful. 

To do away with the SBA at this point 
would amount to a body blow to the in- 


dependence of business in general in this 


country; to the 5 million small firms in 
particular; to some of our basic national 
values; and to our international repu- 
tation. 

» Mr. President, I feel that the growing 
body of opinion which has been expressed 
by Members of the Congress on this sub- 
ject should be persuasive. 

It is my hope that the administration 
will assure a bright and independent fu- 
ture for small business by early and 
favorable action to restore leadership 
and funds to the Small Business Admin- 
istration. I have expressed this hope to 
President Johnson in a recent telegram. 
I ask unanimous consent that this tele- 
gram be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

There being no objection, the telegram 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FEBRUARY 2, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
The President, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Have been informed that there is under 
consideration a proposal to transfer func- 
tions of Small Business Administration to 
another department of Government. 

Strongly urge that such a proposal not be 
submitted to Congress, but that every effort 
be made to strengthen the programs of SBA, 
particularly the loan fund. Have encoun- 
tered numerous problems in Oregon due to 
lack of adequate loan funds for handling of 
ordinary SBA loans. Strengthening SBA as 
independent agency would be a step forward 
in the public interest. 

Respectfully, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


CONCLUSION OF.MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
further morning business? If not, morn- 
ing business is closed. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I sug- 
gest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that the order for 
the quorum call be rescinded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


Mr. MUSKIE. Mr. President, I ask 
that the Chair lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. -Without 
objection, the Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is 
S. 2791. 

The Senate resumed the consideration 
of the bill (S. 2791) to authorize appro- 
priations during the fiscal year 1966 for 
procurement of aircraft, missiles, naval 
vessels, and tracked combat vehicles and 
research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion for the Armed Forces, and for other 


purposes. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, in my 20 
years in the Senate, I have never made a 
speech that I considered of so much im- 
portance to my record, in accordance 
with my sights as to the interests of my 
country, as the speech I am about to de- 
liver. I fully appreciate the fact that 
once again I occupy a minority position 
on the floor of the Senate. I am also well 
enough informed in the history of the 
Senate to know that repetitively in the 
history of this great legislative body mi- 
nority points of view of one period fre- 
quently become majority points of view. 

As I have said in my State in recent 
days, I say on the floor of the Senate 
now: I am perfectly willing to let the 
people of Oregon be my judge and his- 
tory be my appraiser, for I am satisfied 
that the course of action in foreign pol- 
icy that this administration is leading 
us into is a course of action that future 
generations of Americans will rue. 

No one can understand my position 
on this issue of foreign policy unless he 
fully understands my very deep convic- 
tion that the United States is on the way 
toward leading mankind to a third world 
war. That is one of the major premises 
of my view. Follow the course of action 
that the President is now following, and 
it is unavoidable that the United States 
will end up in world war III, out of which 
will come no victors, not even our own 
country. Therefore, I urge the American 
people to analyze carefully the bill that 
is the pending business of the Senate, 
for the reasons that I shall now, at some 
length, set forth. 

The pending bill, S. 2791, is the most 
open ended invitation to the continued 
expansion and escalation of the Vietnam 
war that could be requested by a war de- 
partment or granted by a Congress. I 
read to the Senate the sentence which 
constitutes one of the major premises of 
this speech. Unless one understands 
the point of view of the senior Senator 
from Oregon in regard to this sentence, 
I am sure there will be great difficulty 
in understanding the basis for my posi- 
tion. So I repeat this sentence again: 

“The pending bill, S. 2791, is the most 
open end invitation to the continued ex- 
pansion and escalation of the Vietnam 
war that could be requested by a war 
department or granted by a Congress.” 

I read section 401(a) of Title IV: 

Sec. 401. (a) Funds authorized for appro- 
priation for the use of the Armed Forces 
of the United States under this or any oth- 
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er Act are authorized to be made available 
for their stated purposes in connection with 
support of Vietnamese and other free world 
forces in Vietnam, and related costs, dur- 
ing the fiscal years 1966 and 1967, on such 
terms and conditions as the Secretary of 
Defense may determine. 


That is a quotation from the bill. I 
did not misquote. That is what the bill 
provides. Let us comprehend it, if we 
can, It is difficult to do so, know. But 
I shall repeat it: 

Sec. 401. (a) Funds authorized for ap- 
propriation for the use of the Armed Forces 
of the United States under this or any other 
Act are authorized to be made available for 
their stated purposes in connection with sup- 
port of Vietnamese and. other free world 
forces in Vietnam, and related costs, during 
the fiscal years 1966 and 1967, on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary of Defense 
may determine. 


This is a bill, I digress to say, that goes 


far beyond fiscal year 1966. We are go- 


ing to permit use of all Defense Depart- 
ment appropriations for fiscal years 1966 
and 1967 “on such terms and conditions 
as the Secretary of Defense may deter- 
mine” to finance all free world military 
activities in Vietnam. 

I am one Senator who does not believe 
in government by men. I do not intend 
to give the present Secretary of Defense 
or any other Secretary of Defense such 
personal power. I do not intend to throw 
away our precious checks under our con- 
stitutional system for a 2-year period 
and vest them in the Secretary of De- 
fense. 

Therefore, I say we are providing a 
blank check on American defense spend- 
ing for expanding this war into Laos and 
Thailand; and when we get through pay- 
ing and equipping the armed forces of 
South Korea and the Philippines, we will 
see the war spread to those countries, 
too. 
Under this bill, and in this title, we are 
making the Vietnam war an American 
war. No longer is there any pretense 
that military aid to the forces of South 
Vietnam is aid to a separate and inde- 
pendent military identity. Their forces 
are to be funded out of our American 
military defense spending. I predict 
‘that this provision, which is totally un- 
limited as to amount and as to countries, 
will serve to further destroy the integrity 
of such neighboring countries as Thai- 
land and any other country that is in- 
cluded in it. 

I pause to point out that I have col- 
leagues in the Senate for whom I have 
a high regard, as they know, the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. SALTON- 
SraLLI, the minority leader, the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. DIRKSEN], and the 
acting majority leader, the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Lone], who have been on 
record in this debate as saying that there 
are no political questions involved, that 
it is merely an authorization bill. 

They lose me in that argument, for this 
bill is pregnant with policy. This bill is 
‘a bill that seeks to put the Congress on 
record in support of a whole chain of 
policies. I worry about the chain reac- 
tion after those policies are adopted. 
This is an authorization bill that sup- 
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payers’ money by the millions of dollars, 


and it can go into the billions before we 
get through, in support of the armies of 
South Korea, the Philippines, and any 
other country that we can get to go in. 
The bill authorizes these funds to make 
them available for their stated purposes 
in connection with support of Viet- 
namese and other free world forces in 
Vietnam, and related costs, during the 
2 fiscal years 1966 and 1967.“ 
Later I shall talk about financing mer- 
cenaries, but I cannot forget the history 
of the American. Revolution and the 
attitude that our revolutionary fore- 
fathers had toward mercenaries. Mr. 
President, it does not make it any Cleaner 


to have us finance mercenaries, but that 


is what we are doing, and that is what 
this bill would authorize. No longer will 
they be financed through military aid to 
their governments, but right out of our 
own Defense Department appropriations. 

Can there be any doubt that when the 
American taxpayers fully appreciate that 
we are financing these indigenous armies 
as part of our own, the American people 
are also going to expect that they be 
subject to American command, and that 
their governments make whatever ad- 
justments the United States deems 
necessary for the prosecution of the war? 
Or is it possible that we are going to turn 
American troops over to the command of 
these other armies? 

Mr. President, I want to warn the 
American people, as I shall warn them 
throughout this speech this afternoon, 
that we have before the Senate a bill that 
is so semantically phrased and so cleverly 
worded that, unless there is an analysis 
of the bill placed at the availability of the 
American taxpayers. at the crossroads 
and communities of America, the Amer- 
ican people are going to live to discover 
that this administration has led them 
into obtaining a blanket authorization for 
a course of action that, in my judgment, 
cannot possibly be reconciled with the 
precious constitutional rights, checks, 
and guarantees. 

I repeat the last paragraph. Can there 
be any doubt that when the American 
taxpayers fully appreciate that we are 
financing these indigenous armies as part 
of our own, the American people are also 
going to expect that they be subject to 
American command and that their gov- 
ernments make whatever adjustments 
the United States deems necessary for 
the prosecution of this war. 

This is one way for countries to be sub- 
verted. This is how all hope of national 
integrity is sacrificed. This is how the 
United States will expand this war be- 
yond South Vietnam until all of south- 
east Asia is aflame with guerrilla warfare 
at best and conventional warfare at 
worst. 

This is how we are destroying whatever 
chance there might be that independent 
countries could be encouraged and built 
up as a bulwark against either commu- 
nism or China, or both. 

Once these small countries of south- 
east Asia become amalgamated into the 
American Department of Defense, as 
they are in this bill, not only do they lose 
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all hope of independence, but the United 

States becomes wholly responsible for 

them. 

BILL AUTHORIZES EXPANSION AND EXTENSION 
OF WAR 2 

This is not a bill that finances what 
has been done: It is a bill to finance a 
continued American penetration into 
southeast Asia. 

Look at the language of section 302. 
The bill authorizes certain construction 
in support of military activities in south- 
east Asia, and for other purposes. Sec- 
tion 302 reads: ` A 

The Secretary of Defense may establish or 
develop installations and facilities which he 
‘determines to be vital to the security of the 
United States, and in connection therewith 
to acquire, construct, convert, rehabilitate, 
or install permanent or temporary public 
works, including land acquisition, site prep- 
aration, appurtenances, utilities and equip- 
ment in the total amount of $200,000,000. 


Do not tell the American people again, 
I say to the Secretary of State and to the 
President, that the United States seeks 
no military bases in South Vietnam or in 
southeast Asia. 

I regret that my President said that in 
New York the other night, as he has said 
so many times. This bill cannot be 
squared with that statement. We are 
‘building large, powerful military instal- 
lations in southeast Asia and in Thailand, 
and all the world knows we are not going 
to walk out on them. The provision in 
this bill for the building of those installa- 
tions is the proof of the inconsistency 
between the statements of our President 
and what we are doing. 

How well I remember, in 1964, as I 
campaigned in 14 States for my Presi- 
dent, promises he made in regard to the 
course of action that he was going to 
follow vis-a-vis the war in Asia. He did 
not keep them. 

Mr. President, differences between the 
semantic pronouncements of the Presi- 
dent and America’s course of action in 
southeast Asia cannot be squared, so I 
point out that in my judgment we shall 
continue to be very unconvincing to the 
people in the underdeveloped areas of 
the world, and, in fact, unconvincing to 
people throughout the world, when we 
Say we seek no bases. For we are build- 
ing them. This bill authorizes still 
more. They will be there for a long 
time, and so will we. 

Once we proceed to build the bases 
called for in section 302 of this bill, rea- 
son dictates that our presence will be 
there for a long, long time to come. In 
fact, we will have to be there, if we are 
to carry out the objectives being an- 
nounced. by our President, the Secretary 
of State, and the Secretary of Defense, 
as I shall point out later. 

Section 302 refers to installations and 
facilities “vital to the security of the 
United States.” Who is to say what is 
vital to the security of our country? 
Not the Congress. Under this bill, it is 
the Secretary of Defense. It is he who 
is authorized by the bill to establish 
the outposts of American military com- 
mand, that will thence have to be de- 
fended by all the resources, of this Na- 
tion that may be required to defend 
them. These so-called vital interests are 
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not in the Western Hemisphere, for the 
short title of this bill explains that it 
refers to military activities in southeast 
Asia 


Since when, and in what act of Con- 
gress, is southeast Asia defined as vital 
to the security of the United States, jus- 
tifying any unilateral action that may 
be needed on our part to defend it? The 
most that can be cited is the SEATO 
Treaty, which, however, does not de- 
fine the area as vital, but refers to a 
“common danger” to all SEATO mem- 
bers, which danger has never been seen 
by our SEATO partners. 

The resolution of August 1964 cites 
southeast Asia as an area where the 
United States regards “the maintenance 
of international peace and security” as 
vital to our interests. I submit that the 
continued intrusion of large-scale Amer- 
ican military forces, bases, and navies in 
this area, as provided by the bill, will 
destroy what little international peace 
and security is left to the people of 
Thailand, Laos, Malaysia, and eventu- 
ally Burma and Cambodia, for the war 
that is lapping at their shores will en- 
gulf them, too, if it is allowed to proceed 
on its present course. 

This bill calls for the opposite of the 
so-called enclave theory. It calls for the 
construction of bases not only on the 
coastal areas of South Vietnam, but any- 
where in the deep interior of Thailand, 
and possibly Laos. 

Let the record show that the senior 
Senator from Oregon supports the en- 
clave theory of General Gavin. I have 
listened to the administration witnesses, 
and in my judgment, they have not 
touched it as far as rebutting its sound- 
ness is concerned. Oh, there is talk that 
those of us who oppose this war in Viet- 
nam have no program. We have a pro- 
gram, Mr. President, and we have offered 
it.over and over again; but it is not a pro- 
gram of escalation. It is not a program of 
following a course of action in southeast 
Asia that we fear will lead to a war with 
Red China—and once we are in that 
war, I think it is absurd for anyone to 
think that Russia will sit on the side- 
lines. 

Mr. President, I know the Pentagon 
would like to pooh-pooh the enclave 
theory. But, Mr. President, the enclave 
theory does not weaken the defense of 
the United States; it strengthens it, and 
makes possible a course of action where 
others can come in, on a multilateral 
basis, to keep the peace. But as we fol- 
low a program of expanding the war— 
and that is the administration’s pro- 
gram, Mr. President—we make it that 
much more difficult for a multilateral 
peacekeeping action to be applied to the 
war in southeast Asia. 

The enclave theory, as General Gavin 
pointed out, does not mean retreat. The 
enclave theory does not mean that we 
put our troops over there at the mercy of 
the opposition. To the contrary, the en- 
clave theory gives protection to those 
troops, by not sending them out into 
more expanded conflict, to kill more of 
them. 

I know an attempt is being made to 
create the image of those of us who are 
opposed to expanding this war, that we 
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are letting down our boys: My reply is 
that those who are seeking to follow the 
administration’s course of action, in 
southeast Asia will have to assume the 
responsibility for the letting of the blood 
of many of those boys, who would never 
bleed if we adopted the enclave theory. 
Because, Mr. President, the enclave 
theory gives us a strong defensive posi- 
tion, gives protection, may I say, to the 
South Vietnamese as well, and is a pro- 
gram that stops the escalating of the 
war and the advancing of aggression. 

The administration simply does not 
want to face up to what the enclave 
theory would do as far as giving us a 
program that will make possible halting 
of the killing to the degree that is now 
going on, and giving a basis for our rep- 
resentatives before the United Nations to 
make a much stronger case for the United 
Nations to come in and declare a cease- 
fire, and announce to the opposing sides 
that it is going to send in, in accordance 
with the provisions of the United Na- 
tions Charter, whatever number of di- 
visions are necessary to enforce a peace. 

That is a program for which some of us 
have been pleading a long time. For the 
administration to say that it is no pro- 
gram is to beg the question. What is 
needed is an enforced cease-fire in south- 
east Asia. What is needed is for the sig- 
natories to the United Nations Charter 
to begin to live up to the obligations of 
their signatures. What is needed is not 
to keep the issue behind the scenes in 
New York City but to get it out into an 
open meeting of the Security Council and 
let the nations of the world on the Se- 
curity Council stand up and be counted. 

Mr. President, Drew Pearson has an in- 
teresting column in this morning’s Post, 
and I ask unanimous consent to have 
that part of it dealing with this problem 
printed in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. 
Typrncs in the chair). Is there objec- 
tion? 

There being no objection the excerpt 
from the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

BRITISH HELD Up U.N. DEBATE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

There were two inside reasons why the 
United States appeared to walk up the hill 
to the U.N. Security Council on Vietnam, 
then walk down again—away from debate. 

Reason No. 1 was because Prime Minister 
Harold Wilson of England asked us to. 

Reason No. 2 was because the Russians, 
while not asking a postponement, made it 
diplomatically clear that it would put them 
in a better position with the Chinese. 

The British request was made because 
Prime Minister Wilson was going to Moscow 
and hoped that he could do some good with 
the Russians prior to any forensic slugging 
match in the Security Council. He hoped 
to persuade the Russians to join Britain in 
reviving the former British-Russian partner- 
ship for peace in Indochina. 

Wilson had previously requested President 
Johnson to hold off bombing North Vietnam 
until his trip to Moscow, but the President 
did not do so; so it was decided that the 
United States could at least honor the re- 
quest for debate postponement in the U.N, 

BITTER COMMUNIST BATTLE 

Second inside reason was considered even 
more important—namely, the strategy of not 
playing into Chinese hands by putting the 
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Russians on the spot during their bitter 
debate. 

On March 29, one of the most important 
Communists conferences in the last 48 years 
will be held in Moscow. It will see a final 
showdown between the Russians and the 
Chinese, with possibly a diplomatic break 
resulting. 

Russian politicians have been traveling 
around the Communist world campaigning 
for the votes of Communist countries against 
the Chinese. The situation is not unlike an 
American election during which, at, times, 
Khrushchev deliberately tried not to rock 
the international boat in favor of the Amer- 
ican rightwing. Likewise, it was decided 
in the Johnson administration not to do any- 
thing which would rock the boat in favor of 
the Chinese. 

The U.N, Security debate would have put 
the Russians on the spot by forcing them 
to veto peace talks, The Chinese have been 
pounding them with the accusation that 
they are the “lackeys of American imperial- 
ism,” trying to pull “American chestnuts out 
of the Vietnam fire.“ 

Ambassador Arthur Goldberg had a 2-hour 
session with President Johnson immediately 
after his return from Honolulu, at which 
time it was decided not to proceed with a 
U.N. showdown over Vietnam now. This 
column can reveal that the above reasons 
were among the most important factors dis- 
cussed 

DAWDLING BUREAUCRACY 

Chairman Paul Rand Dixon of the Federal 
Trade Commission, trained by Senator Estes 
Kefauver as a rootin’-tootin’ trustbuster, is 
now following milk-and-water policies that 
would make Kefauver turn over in his grave. 

For 5 years the Trade Commission has 
been dawdling over unfair monopoly charges 
brought against the Community Blood Bank 
in Kansas City. An FTC investigator made 
a thorough probe. Extensive hearings were 
held. It was conclusively shown that cér- 
tain Kansas City pathologists, working inside 
certain hospitals, boycotted the blood of one 
blood bank in order to favor a doctor-orga- 
nized blood bank. 

Despite the finds of monopoly and trade 
discrimination, Chairman Dixon is still sit- 
ting, holding up action. 

U.N. GO-ROUND 

Before the last Security Council debate, 
Ambassador Goldberg was urged by one State 
Department official to charge the Russians 
with pussyfooting for peace. He declined. 

“I'm not running for office,” he told his 
State Department friend. “I'm trying to 
make peace.” 

Henry Cabot Lodge, now Ambassador in 
Saigon, formerly Eisenhower's Ambassador 
to the U.N., made speech after speech before 
the TV cameras, verbally, punching the Rus- 
sians. It sounded great domestically, boosted 
him as a candidate for Vice President on the 
Nixon ticket. But it didn’t help the cold 
war thaw which Eisenhower eventually 
worked out with Khrushchev. 

Here is an illustration of how rough the de- 
bate is getting between the Russians and the 
Chinese. The Communist paper Hung Chi 
recently charged: “The new leaders of the 
Soviet Communist Party * * * want to sow 
dissension in Chinese-Vietnamese relations 
and help the United States in its peace plot. 
They want to find a way out for U.S, im- 
perialism, to enable it to occupy South Viet- 
nam permanently.” Backing up the Chinese 
contention that Russia is collaborating with 
the United States, Hung Chi cited two books 
published inside Russia on American-Soviet 
relations which, it said, transformed Presi- 
dents Johnson, Kennedy and Eisenhower 
into “partisans of peace instead of arch war 
criminals.” 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, the 
column points out in essence that some 
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of our alleged allies in the United Nations 
have been trying to avoid a débate in the 
Security Council. The column states 
that the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Mr. Wilson has been urging that the 
debate be kept behind the scenes. 
Russia does not wish debate to be a 
matter of public discussion because she 
has a large Communist conclave com- 
ing around March 29 and prefers to have 
the matter postponed. However, that 
should not stop the United States from 
insisting that the matter be brought out 
in the open. Great Britain and Russia 
and every other member of the Security 
Council have a treaty obligation, As was 
pointed out. to me in a long telephone 
conversation this morning with one of 
our greatest living American historians, 
Professor Commager of Amherst, that is 
what the Security Council, he pointed 
out, is for. That is the commitment of 
the signatories to. the United Nations 
Charter. 

Mr. President, the time has come, in 
this hour of world crisis, to find out 
whether the United Nations Charter is to 
survive. If members of the Security 
Council are not willing to put it to use 
now, then, in my judgment, they will 
have to assume responsibility for murder- 
ing the United Nations. For I cannot 
imagine a crisis that will face mankind 
more serious than the present one. Nor 
can I imagine a crisis which dictates 


more clearly that every member of the 


Security Council should proceed to carry 
out that country’s obligation under the 
terms of the charter. 

Mr. President, what is needed is to have 
the Security Council proceed to exercise 
its peacekeeping functions, to announce 
to the United States and the South Viet- 
namese on the one hand, and to the 
North Vietnamese and Red China on the 
other, that the United Nations will keep 
the peace, that the United Nations will 
not stand by and let the warring factions 
in southeast Asia lead mankind into a 
massive war. 

I have been heard to say so many 
times—and make this fleeting reference 
to it—that when the United Nations has 
followed its peacekeeping function, it has 
kept the peace. It is true that probably 
none of the other crises has been of the 
same magnitude as this one, but they 
could have developed into a world war. 
The United Nations does have a record 
of keeping the peace in the Congo, in 
Cyprus, in the Gaza strip, in the difer- 
ences between Pakistan and India. It 
has also, without going as far as it was 
found necessary to go in those cases, 
exercised great influence with other 
potential threats to the peace of the 
world. 

No member of the United Nations can 
justify stepping aside or avoiding Secu- 
rity Council action and not assume re- 
sponsibility in history for walking out 
on that nation’s responsibility as a mem- 
ber of the Security Council. But, I add, 
that if the Security Council will not take 
jurisdiction, or if one or more members 
of the Security Council veto the taking 
of jurisdiction, then my country should 
insist that the procedures of the General 
Assembly be brought into play. My 
country should insist upon the calling of 
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an extraordinary ‘session of the General 
Assembly to consider the threat to the 
peace of the world. 

I have no doubt that it will get what- 
ever support it needs for the calling of 
such extraordinary session. I also have 
no doubt as to what course of action will 
be taken in the General Assembly for I 
think there is, now, at long last, a world- 
wide recognition that the holocaust in 
southeast Asia can very well, in the not 
too distant future, throw mankind into 
a massive war. 

That is why I was heard to say at the 
time of the Honolulu conference—the 
President, having spoken there—that I 
hoped he would come back and go to New 
York City to the United Nations and 
make the plea for a United Nations’ take- 
over in southeast Asia, and make the 
commitment that when the United Na- 
tions decrees a cease-fire order, the 
United States would respect it and abide 
by it and give it every cooperation in 
carrying it out. 

It is said that the Vietcong, North Viet- 
nam, and Red China do not belong to the 
United Nations. I know that. But, the 
commitment of the signatories to the 
United Nations Charter was not that 
they would only enforce the peace and 
keep the peace in disputes between mem- 
ber nations—read the charter—but the 
commitment of the signatories was that 
they would keep the peace or join in an 
effort to keep the peace wherever there 
was a threat to the peace, irrespective of 
whether that threat was being made by 
members or nonmember nations. 

Mr. President, if that were not true, 
then the United Nations Charter became 
a scrap of paper the very moment it was 
signed in San Francisco. 

Further, if we had that kind of aline- 
ment for peace, the. ceasefire. order 
would be but the beginning. It would 
then be necessary for the nations who 
have pledged to join together to keep the 
peace, to make a series of offers for con- 
trol of the territory, and administration 
of the territory, and for the number of 
years it might take to make it possible 
for the people of the area to develop the 
knowledge, the wherewithal, and the 
conviction that they should support the 
principle of self-determination. 

Mr. President, it means that under 
that kind of approach we might very 
well have a reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference. As I have said so many 
times in my discussions on that subject, 
it is sorely needed. It is no longer a 
taboo subject in this country. Even this 
administration is paying lipservice to 
the reconvening of the Geneva Confer- 
ence. In fact, the American Ambassa- 
dor has said on occasion that if the Ge- 
neva Conference were called, we would 
be at Geneva the next day. 

Before I finish my speech, I shall point 
out what the reconvening of the Geneva 
Conference would mean. It would be 
quiet different from what the war hawks 
have wanted, for a reconvening of the 
Geneva Conference would mean nego- 
tiating with Communists as well as with 
free nations. We should and we are 
going to have to if there is going to be 
peace. 
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I shall share the deprecation of every- 
thing communism stands for and that is 
shared by any Member of the Senate, 
but those Communist nations have the 
same sovereign rights as the United 
States or any other nation. That just 
happens to be a reality of international 
law. In my judgment, it is hopeless to 
think that there can be any negotiation 
with them on bilateral relationship be- 
tween the United States and these Com- 
munist nations. That is one of the 
great mistakes in the President’s whole 
program, although he has not put it in 
those words. 

It is very interesting to notice the side- 
stepping and toe dancing that charac- 
terize the verbalization of this adminis- 
tration with respect to the delicate and 
difficult problem of what is going to be 
our relationship with Communist na- 
tions. We are going to have to negotiate 
with them, but we ought. to stop trying to 
advance the point of view that it can 
be done on a bilateral arrangement. 
That time has gone for all time in this 
dispute. We are going to have to ne- 
gotiate with them as a party to a larger 
group, a multilateral group, where we will 
be on one side of the table, and the Com- 
munists on the other side of the table, 
and a group of noncombatant neutrals 
at the head of the table, operating the 
procedures at the table. 

That is why I say I think that kind of 
negotiation, once we have the enclave 
program adopted, once we have the 
cease-fire ordered, and nations send over 
whatever number of men are necessary 
to enforce the cease-fire, will be the kind 
of negotiation that runs a very good 
chance of bringing the Communists to 
that table and making it possible for the 
United Nations or the Geneva Confer- 
ence to work out a trusteeship or a pro- 
tectorate or a program of joint action 
that will give us some hope of preserving 
the peace in southeast Asia and then 
building up the people. 

When certain persons talk about build- 
ing up the country, I talk about building 
up the people, so that in a matter of a 
few years they can decide for themselves 
the kind of country and the kind of gov- 
ernment they want throughout Vietnam. 

So I say, those who say we have no 
plan simply mean that those of us who 
are opposed to them refuse to support 
them in their warmaking plans. Ours 
is not a warmaking plan. It is a peace- 
keeping plan. Ours is a plan that seeks 
to bring to an end the killing and seeks 
to substitute for the killing the enforce- 
ment of a peace. 

As I have said, this bill calls for the 
opposite of the so-called enclave theory. 
It authorizes construction of bases not 
only on the coastal areas of South Viet- 
nam, but in the deep interior of Thai- 
land, and possibly Laos. 

According to Secretary McNamara’s 
testimony on pages 52 and 53 of the hear- 
ings, about $975 million of existing and 
new military construction money is to be 
spent in South Vietnam, the remaining 
$666 million elsewhere in the general 
area to support our activities in South 
Vietnam. 

One does not need to go to the Armed 
Services Committee room and read the 
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portions that are marked “deleted” in the 
printed hearings to know that deletions 
of this kind refer to countries like Thai- 
land and Laos where our military pene- 
trations are not a military secret, but 
supposedly a diplomatic secret. 

U.S. OBJECTIVE IS TO DESTROY VIETCONG 

THROUGHOUT SUR VIETNAM 

What is printed in the hearings is 
enough to destroy the claim that there is 
little difference between the Gavin-Ken- 
nan proposal for Vietnam and the ad- 
ministration objective. 

In fact, I think the difference between 
the Gavin-Kennan program and the 
Johnson-Rusk-McNamara program is 
the difference between the high sunlight 
of noon and the black midnight of 12 
o’clock at night—all the difference in the 
world. They are poles apart. 

The administration objective in South 
Vietnam is to clear the country of the 
Vietcong and restore General Ky to full 
control over the people and territory of 
South Vietnam. That is what was in 
the President's Honolulu speech and here 
is the military funding that will be 
needed to carry it out. 

May I digress to point out that there 
has been little talk by this administra- 
tion that what it seeks to do is to en- 
trench Ky in power; what it seeks to do 
is destroy the Vietcong. Not only that, 
as I shall point out later in this speech, 
the plan also, once he is entrenched, is 
to then give him support for the take- 
over of all Vietnam, because Ky, like our 
first puppet, seeks a reunification of all 
Vietnam on the terms of Ky, as Diem 
wanted it on the terms of Diem. 

While making that point, let me also 
point out that this administration has 
little to say about who the Vietcong are. 
The Vietcong are South Vietnamese. We 
have had various estimates made in the 
record, but I think it is an understate- 
ment to say that 75 percent, and higher, 
of the Vietcong are South Vietnamese. 

This administration only talks about 
the soldiery of the Vietcong. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Vietcong happen to be a popu- 
lation of people in South Vietnam en- 
gaged in a civil war with other South 
Vietnamese. Oh, I know the adminis- 
tration does not like to mention that it 
is a civil war, but so it is, and has been 
from the beginning. 

The Vietcong consists not only of sol- 
diers but of families, men, women, and 
children. 

Then, we read in the morning news- 
paper, in the account of the action that 
took place yesterday, of women and chil- 
dren carrying the ammunition to their 
Vietcong soldiers and taking away the 
dead and the wounded, and it has been 
going on from the beginning. 

This administration has falsely rep- 
resented that the Vietcong represent only 
a group of terrorist soldiers. The Viet- 
cong from the beginning have have a 
substantial part of the population of 
South Vietnam, in control of more than 
50 percent of the land area of South Viet- 
nam. Spokesmen for this administra- 
tion in testimony admit that the Viet- 
cong control probably as much as 60 per- 
cent or more of the land area of south- 
east Asia. We get a variety of figures 
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from them as to how many people they 
control, but it is understatement to say 
they control a substantial population, a 
substantial number, in the neighborhood 
of one-third of the population of South 
Vietnam. 

Let me make it clear, as I have so 
many times during the last 2½ years, 
as I have spoken from this desk in op- 
position to our foreign policy in south- 
east Asia. There is no doubt about the 
inhumanity to man that has been prac- 
ticed by the Vietcong soldiers. But why? 
Why has this administration tried to 
gloss over the fact that the terror and 
shocking brutality involved in this war 
in South Vietnam has not been limited 
to the Vietcong? 

But if one reads the press of free for- 
eign nations and sees the photographs 
in the foreign press of free nations, then, 
one recognizes the terror of the South 
Vietnamese Army, too. 

How does one explain it? I do not 
know how to explain it except that we 
are dealing with a people with a differ- 
ent sense of human values, a different 
culture, and different background. 

Most of them are illiterate. They are 
a people who have struggled for years 
and years in a war-torn country. I sus- 
pect that what has happened is that 
there has been a dulling of sensitivity. I 
suspect that what has happened is that 
the suffering caused by the horrors of 
war has destroyed many human values. 
But I do not like to see our country coun- 
tenance it. I hate to read stories and see 
pictures in the foreign press depicting 
also the brutality of the South Viet- 
namese soldiery and see pictures of 
American Armed Forces standing by. 

I referred a few moments ago to the 
long telephone conversation I had this 
ot tad with Professor Commager. He 

I hope you will point out again, Senator, as 
you have before, the nature of this man 
Ky. There is no question that he is a 
tyrannical puppet of the United States. Now 
he is denying—I think it is obvious that he 
is denying it because it hurts his image— 
that he ever said that his main hero was 
Hitler; that he ever said that what South 
Vietnam needs are several Hitlers. 


As Professor Commager said this 
morning, it should be made clear again 
that there is no question that Ky did 
say that. There is no question that the 
interview he had with the London Mir- 
ror was accurately reported. That is a 
pretty costly statement, so far as his 
image is concerned. 

He is the kind of tyrant that our Gov- 
ernment is sacrificing the lives of Amer- 
ican boys to sustain, but they will not be 
sacrificed with my vote. 

I have pointed out that we are deal- 
ing with a country, in South Vietnam, 
that is composed of a divided popula- 
tion—the Vietcong and the South Viet- 
namese, So-called. Not all Vietcongs are 
Communists. My guess would be that a 
substantial majority are Vietnamese 
Communists; but among the Vietcong 
are many who are not Communists. In- 
terestingly enough, some of the top of- 
ficials of the Vietcong are not Commu- 
nists. .The average American citizen 
thinks that the members of the Vietcong 
are merely roving bands of brigands. 
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But, Mr. President, there are Vietcongs 
who have families. There are Vietcongs 
who hold positions among their people. 

We talk as though we have a right to 
establish on a permanent basis, a gov- 
ernment in South Vietnam sympathetic 
to the United States, and to move next 
to supporting that government in a take- 
over for the reunification of Vietnam— 
south and north. This bill provides the 
funds that will finance that kind of for- 
eign policy in southeast Asia. 

My answer is that that is not our busi- 
ness. My answer is that it happens to 
be the business of the United Nations or, 
under the canopy of the United Nations, 
the business of the Geneva Conference. 
But it is not our program. 

I say that the bill is a military funding 
bill that is needed to carry out the Presi- 
2 wrong foreign policy in southeast 
Asia. 

I point to Secretary McNamara’s state- 
ments on page 105 of the hearings in 
response to a question from Senator 
SMITH: 

Senator Smrrn. Mr. Secretary, are there 
any plans to escalate and step up the offen- 
sive in Vietnam? 

Secretary McNamara. Well, there are prep- 
arations being made, and they are reflected 
in this fiscal 1966 supplement, for substan- 
tially increasing our deployments to South 
Vietnam and raising the rate of activity of 
our air units there. Whether or not we will 
carry out such higher rates of activities and 
actually deploy all of those additional forces 
is a decision that only the President can 
make, and no such decision has yet been 
made. 

His instruction to us is to be prepared to 
meet such higher deployments and such 
higher rates of activity should the need for 
them arise. 


I wish to go back to that statement. 
In the light of that statement, I am at a 
loss to understand the argument of any 
Senator who says that the pending bill 
is not a policymaking bill, that the bill is 
only financing what we are now doing. 

What does Secretary McNamara mean 
when he says that preparations are being 
made and that they are reflected in the 
fiscal 1966 supplemental bill? Prepara- 
tions for what? Preparations for the 
course of action raised by Senator 
SmirnH’s question when she asked: “Are 
there any plans to escalate and step up 
the offensive in Vietnam?” 

The answer of the Secretary of De- 
fense means “Yes.” 

He says they are reflected in this fis- 
cal 1966 supplemental bill. The money is 
in there. 

This is dangerous. It is dangerous to 
authorize in advance funds for an es- 
calated war. This is a policy that should 
be rejected, and I say to the American 
people: “As fast as you come to under- 
stand the hidden policy in this bill, re- 
ject those who support it. It is your only 
hope. It is the only check you have got 
left, for you are losing your check in 
the Congress, as I think the vote next 
week will show. It is up to you, the peo- 
ple, whether you want to put your stamp 
of approval by way of a free ballot on 
such a policy. And, if you do, you have 
only yourselves to blame.” 

That is why this Senator has an- 
nounced in his State that he will support 
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no candidate for office in his State who 
supports this policy of an escalated war. 
What else does this statement mean? 
The Secretary of Defense says: 
These preparations are reflected in this 
supplement for substantially increasing our 
deployments to South Vietnam. 


That means men. That means that 
they are asking for authorization for 
funds to send increasing thousands of 
American boys into southeast Asia. 

I want the American people to know 
that. I want the American people to 
know what is hidden in this bill, the 
policy called for by this bill. What else 
does the Secretary of Defense say? He 
says: “and raising the rate of activity 
of our air units there.” 

This means that they are putting in 
this bill authorization for funds that will 
permit them, at the decision of the Secre- 
tary of Defense subsequently, to have an 
escalated air program in southeast Asia, 
People try to pooh-pooh the position of 
those of us who are opposed to this war 
when we say that we are concerned that 
it is going to lead to a war with Red China 
and Russia. 

Our fear—and it is not fear alone— 
is based upon inevitable cause-to-effect 
reasoning. If we escalate this war in the 
air, we are going to get ourselves in- 
volved in an airpower course of action 
that cannot avoid bringing in China and 
Russia, 

That is General Gavin’s great fear, and 
he testified to that effect time and time 
again during the day of hearings that 
we held. I say to the American people: 
“You, the American people, saw him and 
heard him.” 

That is General Gavin's concern. 
That was the concern of Ambassador 
Kennan, as he answered questions dur- 
ing a day of testimony. The American 
people saw and heard him. 

That is the reason that these two 
great experts—one a great foreign policy 
expert, Ambassador Kennan, and the 
other a great military expert, General 
Gavin—tried to forewarn Congress and 
the people of this country: “If you follow 
the foreign policy of this administration 
in southeast Asia, you increase the great 
danger of a war with China and Russia.” 

Oh, but what so-called escape or exit 
do they leave in this bill? They say that 
this can happen under this bill only if 
the President so decides. I know. They 
think they put a Senator in a very dif- 
ficult and thin ice position if they put 
him in a position in which he decides that 
he must say: “I don’t want to give the 
President that discretion.” 

It is not a difficult position for me, for 
I will not give the Office of the Presidency 
of the United States, with my vote, at 
any time such arbitrary, unchecked dis- 
cretion. It is not safe for freedom. It is 
not safe for a democratic form of 
government. 

Listen to what the Secretary of De- 
fense said: 

Whether or not we will carry out such 
higher rates of activities and actually deploy 
all of those additional forces is a decision 
that only the President can make, and no 
such decision has yet been made. 


I do not propose to put him in a posi- 
tion in which he can make it, not with my 
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vote. The bill should not be passed with 
that power in it, for either the President 
or the Secretary of Defense. 

Let me say that the American people 
are entitled to have Congress see where 
it is going at all times. This is a blind- 
fold bill. This is a bill that covers up. 
I believe that Congress should reject this 
language of the bill and make it clear 
that it wants to know before the fact, not 
after the fact, what our course of action 
in Asia is going to be. 

I continue with the hearings, Mr. 
President, on page 105: 

Senator SMITH. If there aren't any ammu- 
nition shortages in the Vietnam fighting and 
if there aren’t any plans to escalate and step 
up the fighting in Vietnam, then why have 
you recently opened a half dozen or more 
ammunition plants directed to start opera- 
tions on increased ammunitions? 

Secretary McNamara. To be prepared to 
support higher deployments and higher rates 
of activity. We have laid out over the pe- 
riod of the next 18 months—through June 
1967—-possible levels of deployment, and 
possible rates of activity which are higher 
than present levels of deployment and 
rates of activity, and in order to be prepared 
to support them, we are requesting funds to 
procure the ammunition for such higher de- 
ployments and higher rates of activity. 


There you have it. There you have it 
in all of its dangerous implications. “We 
are asking you,” he says in effect, “to 
buy a pig in a poke. We are asking you 
to give advance approval, but you do not 
know what you are approving, for an 
escalation of this war, if the President 
and the Secretary of Defense, under the 
authority given in the bill, decide that 
should be the course of action.” 

Who wants to talk to me any more 
about a government of law? Pass this 
bill, and you have taken the people of 
this country much farther down the road 
toward government by executive suprem- 
acy and government by secrecy. I have 
said it before, but I shall keep on say- 
ing it, because repetition is necessary 
for the learning process: We are already 
a long way down the road toward gov- 
ernment by secrecy and government by 
executive supremacy. 

Mr. President, we must stop this 
march toward government by executive 
supremacy and government by secrecy. 
We have got to insist that the American 
people be told the facts. We must in- 
sist, Mr. President, that this adminis- 
tration be not allowed to hide behind 
the emotional sanction that it is waving 
in front of the American people con- 
stantly these days: “We cannot tell 
you—it is not safe to tell you—you must 
trust us.” 

Well, Mr. President, when- you find 
them untrustworthy in the future, that 
will not bring back the lives of large 
numbers of Americans, both in the 
armed services and in civilian life, 
which will be lost if they lead us into 
the third world war. 

Elsewhere, Secretary McNamara was 
pressed by Senator MCCLELLAN to de- 
scribe and define our military strategy 
and tactics in Vietnam. The Senator’s 
question appears on page 112 of the hear- 
ing record and it was: 

Are we going to continue fighting what 
appears to be a holding action? 
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Secretary McNamara, I don't believe that 
we would characterize our present military 
strategy or present tactics as holding actions, 
On the contrary, we are taking the offensive, 
seeking to find and destroy the enemy bases 
and forces, and we propose to continue to 
follow that strategy and tactic, using what- 
eyer forces are required to accomplish it in 
order to convince the Vietcong and partic- 
ularly the North Vietnamese who are direct- 
ing their operations, that they cannot win 
in the south, and therefore, must cease their 
attempt to subvert and destroy the political 
institutions of the south. 

Senator McCLELLAN., That is why it occurs 
to me that it is primarily a holding action. 
We are just going to hold on and show them 
they can't win. 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir. 

Senator McCLELLAN. We are not taking the 
initiative and offensive to bring them to that 
decision by a military defeat. But simply 
by showing them that they can’t drive us off. 

Secretary McNamara. No sir; I don't be- 
lieve that is correct. We are seeking, as I 
say, to find and destroy their forces in South 
Vietnam. The point of difference that lies 
between us may be with respect to our ob- 
jectives. We do have limited political ob- 
jectives in South Vietnam. They are not 
to destroy the North Vietnamese Govern- 
ment, they do not involve application of 
military power to North Vietnam for any 
purpose other than to reduce the capability 
of the North Vietnamese to support and 
direct the Vietcong activities in the south. 
Nor are our objectives in the south designed 
to provide permanent military bases for us 
there, nor are they designed to force South 
Vietnam into association as a member of 
Western alliance. Our objectives are limited 
solely to preserving the independence of the 
South Vietnamese and their right to deter- 
mine their own destiny. 

Now, following that Hmited objective, we 
have developed this military strategy which 
I have outlined. 

Senator MCCLELLAN. I understand in a 
general way our political objectives. We 
are not trying to take over the North Viet- 
nam Government or to destroy it as such. 
We are simply trying to make certain first, 
of course, ás you say, that the South Viet- 
nam Government is preserved and the in- 
tegrity of that country is preserved. That is 
No. 1, I am sure. 

But we are fighting North Vietnam. 

Secretary McNamara. We are what, sir? 

Senator MCCLELLAN. We are fighting North 
Vietnam. I don’t care how or what words 
you use or what phraseology, we are fighting 
North Vietnam, she is our enemy, not just 
the Vietcong. And the point I am getting 
at, is, is it our policy just simply to use 
only limited means to destroy and make 
limited effort to destroy North Vietnam's war 
potential, warmaking power, while we sim- 
ply sit down there and try to hold the fort, 
so to speak, and convince them, “Well, you 
can't drive us out. This may take 10 years, 
5 years, or what.” 

“I want to get, I want to know if that is 
really our policy as of now, just to stay there 
and show them they can’t drive us out, and 
that is the end of it. 

Secretary McNamara. No, sir; I don’t be- 
lieve it is. As I have said, our military strat- 
egy which is associated with the political ob- 
jective of preserving the right of the South 
Vietnamese to determine their own destiny 
is to find and destroy the Vietcong and North 
Vietnamese forces operating in South Viet- 
nam. 


A few sentences later, the Secretary 
added: 


If the circumstances change, if the North 
Vietnamese add greater force, if the military 
risk associated with our present policy in- 
creases beyond the limits we presently see, 
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it might be desirable or necessary in the 


future to modify that strategy (deleted). 


Mr. President, after that word de- 
leted,” let me say to the American people, 
“You should know what was. deleted. 
You are the ones who are going to do 
the dying if this goes askew.” 

This, of course, is quite in keeping with 
the Honolulu speech of the President at 
the Honolulu airport on February 6, 
when he said: 

We will leave here determined not only to 
achieve victory over aggression, but to win 
victory over hunger, disease, and despair. , 


Mr. President, I digress to invite the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that 
General Taylor and others at the hear- 
ings had a little difficulty in recalling 
who talked about victory. I pointed out 
in the hearings that the President has 
been talking about victory. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator from Oregon yield for a 
moment? f 

Mr. MORSE. I am glad to yield to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. METCALF. I believe that the 
American people are finding it difficult, 
even as Members of the Senate and 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives are, to find oùt what goes on in 
some of these hearings. I just opened 
the record of the hearings at random, 
after the Senator from Oregon men- 
tioned the word “deleted,” to page 265, 
and I read as follows: 

I am asking for your personal opinion. 

General JOHNSON. [Deleted.] 

Senator SYMINGTON. [Deleted.] Mr. Chair- 
man, may I have this question off the record? 

Chairman RuUssELL. Yes. Off the record, 
Mr. Reporter. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Chairman RUSSELL. Back on the record. 

Senator SYMINGTON. One final group of 
questions. 

[Deleted.] 

USE OF NAVAL AND AIR SUPPORT 


General Wheeler pretty well handled my 
good friend General Gavin’s statement. the 
other day. 

[Deleted.] 


And so on, and so on. All the essen- 
tial information in this volume has been 
deleted. The people of America cannot 
find out from reading it, and Members 
of Congress cannot find out from read- 
ing it, unless they go into the secret room 
and go through the information which 
has been deleted. This document is es- 
sentially useless for consideration of this 
very important bill. 

Mr. MORSE. Let me say to my good 
friend, the Senator from Montana, that I 
could not agree with him more. Let me 
warn him that such talk is dangerous 
in the view of many. 

Mr. METCALF. All of us believe in 
security, of course. But time after time, 
if we try to read this document—and 
again I open it to page 172—we find as 
follows: 

Secretary McNamara. [Deleted.] 

Senator Jackson. [Deleted.] 

Secretary McNamara. [Deleted.] 


How can anyone follow an essential 
discussion of what we need in Vietnam, 
or any other place, if none of the infor- 
mation is given to us? 
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Mr. MORSE, That is my point. That 
is the best definition I can give the Sena- 
tor of government by secrecy and the 
dangers which I have pointed out in re- 
gard to it. 

Here we have a Secretary of Defense 
who hides behind executive privilege, and 
the Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff who also hides behind executive 
privilege, which they can do if they wish, 
and refuse to come out in an open, pub- 
lic hearing and discuss policy. As the 
Senator from Montana has: stated, 
neither he, nor I, nor anyone, so far as I 
know, would ask for disclosure of any se- 
curity information. There is no danger 
of that. That is why I believe it is so un- 
fortunate that my President took to the 
television and supported Secretary Mc- 
Namara and General Wheeler in their 
refusal to come before a public hearing 
and discuss public policy, because the 
President. underwrote government by 
secrecy. when he did that. The President 
must be checked. à 

Everyone knows—and I have seen it 
happen innumerable times, it happened 
the other day in the Rusk testimony— 
that whenever a Senator asks a question 
which the administration witness thinks 
involves. a security. matter, he merely 
says: 

Mr. Senator, I cannot answer that in a 
public hearing. I should like’ to have you 
lay it aside and I will answer it in executive 
session. 


It is automatically laid aside, and we 
subsequently meet and go into it in ex- 
ecutive session. 

But, we are talking about policy in this 
bill. We are talking about the policy of 
escalation. We are talking about the 
policy of giving to our President this un- 
checked power. This should all be dis- 
cussed in a public hearing. 

Mr. METCALF. But those are the es- 
sential questions which they have re- 
fused to answer. Those are the essential 
questions that the American people are 
hungry to know 

Mr. MORSE. And are entitled to 
know. 

Mr. METCALF. They are seeking to 
know and they are entitled to know. 

Mr. MORSE. That is right. 

Mr. METCALF. Many of them are. 

Mr. MORSE. - That is right. -That is 
part of the burden of my argument. 
That is why I believe we speak at a his- 
toric time. I doubt if we can find an- 
other time in the history of the Repub- 
lic where the danger is as great as it is at 
the present hour in the development of a 
government by executive supremacy and 
secrecy. I believe that it is so danger- 
ous—as someone said to me this morn- 
ing—that we, who oppose this war, have 
burned all our bridges. Well, I believe it 
is so dangerous that, if that is true, I am 
willing to burn the bridges. 

The warning must be raised. 

I hope we can get a vote on the issue. 
I hope it is true, as I read in the press 
today, that the great Senator: from 
Georgia [Mr. RussetL]—and I know of 
no greater one in the Senate—when next 
week I offer my amendment to this bill 
that seeks to rescind the resolution of 
August 1964, will offer a substitute, and 
that the substitute will be a reaffirmation 
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of that resolution, and that the Senate 
will vote on it and then let the American 
people know. 

I cannot force that vote, but this ques- 
tion having been raised as a logical out- 
come of my colloquy with the Senator 
from Montana (Mr. METCALF], I want 
to say the American people are entitled 
to that vote. They are entitled to ad- 
judge those of us who vote on that reso- 
lution for or against. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, will 
the Senator yield? 

Mr. MORSE. I yield. 

Mr. METCALF. The whole point the 
Senator was making and that I was 
trying to make is that the people of 
America do not know the facts. They 
have not been informed. They cannot 
possibly find out from the administration, 
or executive department. So, no matter 
how the Senate votes, no matter how the 
House of Representatives votes, the peo- 
ple of America do not know the facts and 
the conditions under which we are voting. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator is right. 


That is my case. 
Mr: METCALF. That is a tremen- 
dously unfair situation. 


Mr. MORSE. That is my case. 

Aside from the issue of our legal com- 
mitment in Vietnam, there is the quite 
separate question of our objective there. 
It has been repeated often by the admin- 
istration that our objective is to restore 
our own American choice of a govern- 
ment to all of South Vietnam. We say 
we welcome elections, but, of course, we 
mean elections held after the country 
and the people have been pacified. And 
by pacification, we mean that American 
troops go through the countryside and 
wipe out whatever Vietcong resistance 
can be found and the local South Viet- 
nam troops occupy the cleared area and 
establish a half-military, half-civilian 
authority in our wake. When we have 
established that condition throughout 
all of South Vietnam, then presumably 
we will be ready for an election. 

This new authorization for weapons 
and bases and additional manpower is 
another installment in the war effort it 
will take to accomplish that objective. 
And as Secretary McNamara pointed out, 
if North Vietnam responds to this par- 
ticular American escalation in the ways 
it has in the past, then there will have to 
be new and further steps taken beyond 
those contemplated in this bill. 


NEW MANPOWER INCREASES PROVIDED IN BILL 


I call the attention of Senators to the 
tables furnished by the Secretary of De- 
fense which appear on pages 14, 15, and 
16 of the hearings. There we see that 
the plans of the Defense Department call 
for increases in active duty military per- 
sonnel by a net total of 452,843 to be 
financed by this measure. That increase 
is planned to be realized by the end of 
fiscal year 1967. 

It is in there. Three hundred forty- 
seven thousand of these men are ex- 
pected to be added by June of 1966. 

I say to the American people that this 
bill provides in its very terms—it is not 
spelled out but it was revealed in the 
hearings—for sending to South Vietnam, 
if they so decide to send them, 400,000 
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addition] men. Send them over there. 
Send them over there to escalate the 
manpower. 

I should think that Senators would see 
how obviously dangerous it is. I do not 
know how anyone can vote for this bill 
providing for that kind of manpower 
escalation without writing an entire 
series of checks into it requiring step-by- 
step approval by Congress. 

Let me say that this is not all. This 
is not the limit. This is the manpower 
they discussed in the Armed Services 
Committee. 

I want the American people to know 
my fear. My fear is that if this bill is 
passed and there is authorized this kind 
of escalation and it results, as I think 
it will result, in a war with China, there 
will be a minimum of 3 million American 
troops on the mainland of China within 
24 months after war breaks out. That 
is, total war. We have no right to play 
with that danger. We have no right to 
support a bill that is based upon U.S. 
unilateral military action primarily in 
Asia, and then pretend, as the President 
did in his speech in New York City the 
other night, that we seek peace. 

Surely Senators who continue to de- 
lude themselves that this pending meas- 
ure merely finances what has already 
been done and what is now being done 
have not read the hearings. The pur- 
pose of the new authorization is substan- 
tially to increase our ground and air op- 
erations in southeast Asia and to pro- 
vide both the manpower and the mate- 
rial to do it. Our immediate objective is 
to eliminate the Vietcong forces from 
South Vietnam and to establish General 
Ky as the unchallenged authority 
throughout South Vietnam. 

I have been heard to say on this floor 
that with the extent of manpower and 
firepower we are prepared to put into 
South Vietnam, we can probably occupy 
the entire area and suppress the rebel- 
lion. I do not see how the Vietcong have 
stood up to our pounding from air, sea, 
and land as long as they have. We have 
now proved the duplicity of our state- 
ments of last year that we were using 
nontoxic gases for humane purposes. 
We are now dropping tear gas from heli- 
copters to drive the Vietcong into the 
open just before we unleash B—52’s upon 
them with their loads of 51 bombs each, 
each bomb weighing 750 pounds. 

The fact is that we are using gas in 
Vietnam just the way it has always been 
used in warfare—not to subdue the vio- 
lent without injuring the innocent, but 
to render an enemy incapable of defend- 
ing himself so he may more easily be 
killed. It was that purpose of gas that 
was outlawed by international conven- 
tion and it is that convention that ap- 
plies to our use of gas in Vietnam as 
much as it applies anywhere else. 

What does our country offer as an 
alibi? “It is tear gas,” one should read 
the articles of war. They do not say that 
a country cannot use gases except tear 
gas. ‘They prohibit all gases, and for 
the reason I pointed out in my speech. 

The article of war is violated when we 
use a gas that puts an enemy in a posi- 
tion where he cannot defend himself 
and thus it is made possible to kill him 
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because he has been incapacitated by 
gas. It is the gas that is prohibited. 

In other words, we are bringing to 
bear upon the Vietcong the ultimate in 
sophisticated scientific weapons. We 
are all horrified at decapitations and 
disembowelings that are committed by 
the Vietcong by hand. But we apply on 
a far larger scale the more impersonal 
but equally horrifying terror weapons of 
the laboratory. Under the new escala- 
tion contemplated by this bill, I do not 
doubt that the Vietcong as an organized 
fighting force will be destroyed unless 
they get help by means of an equivalent 
build-up from North Vietnam, from the 
Soviet Union, or from China. 

I spoke some minutes ago about the 
terror of the Vietcong and the terror of 
the South Vietnamese, pointing out that 
horrible picture that was published some 
time ago of a Vietcong prisoner with a 
rope around his neck and forces of the 
South Vietnam conducting a tug of war 
over his helpless body. 

From the evidence and the pictures 
published, we know of other acts of ter- 
ror on the part of the South Vietnamese 
and the Vietcong. We use napalm 
bombs. We burn out villages. We kill 
women and children with them. We 
have the admission from our Government 
that of the 793,000 refugees, a major- 
ity of them became refugees because of 
American bombing. People are aghast 
to read of our poisoning of rice fields. 

I said the other day that I met with 31 
ministers, at their request, in Madison, 
Wis., last Saturday morning, as they 
presented to me a letter which I placed 
in the Recorp last Monday. Mr. Presi- 
dent, you should have heard those minis- 
ters protest. the immorality of our war- 
making. Read their letter. It is one of 
the most symbolic protests I have heard 
in this whole debate, a public confes- 
sion of those 31 ministers that they have 
failed to live up to the spiritual obliga- 
tions in their pulpits, while we have fol- 
lowed the shocking course of warmaking 
action. 

Mr. President, the church bells of 
America should toll as a symbol of the 
course of action our Government has fol- 
lowed in this war. 

I know there are those who will try to 
read into the remarks of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon criticism of our soldiery. 
There is no basis for that. But there is 
criticism in my remarks of the policy- 
makers of my Government in conduct- 
ing this war. I mean that criticism, for 
I think they have put us in a very diffi- 
cult position with respect to negotiating 
a peace. That is why I think others must 
come in to do most of the negotiating for 
both sides in the controversy. If we 
follow our present course of action, we 
shall be bogged down in South Vietnam 
for a long, long time. 

UNITED STATES WILL HAVE TO OCCUPY SOUTH 
VIETNAM INDEFINITELY 


But even if the Vietcong do not receive 
outside help, the American occupation 
will have to continue indefinitely, and 
it will be opposed not by conventional, 
standup. battle, but by underground 
terror bombings and assaults of the kind 
that have been waged against foreign 
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occupations since the beginning of hu- 
man history. 

It was brought out time and again in 
our hearings that a U.S. defense of coast- 
al areas only would cause the collapse of 
the Saigon government, despite its 700,- 
000 armed forces who are presumably 
pitted against 230,000 VC’s. That is the 
extent of the viability of the Saigon gov- 
ernment. We cannot even restrain the 
use of U.S. forces to certain areas with- 
out its collapsing. 

It was also ironic that the Secretary 
of State should try to advance the con- 
cept that if both the United States and 
North Vietnam withdrew completely, the 
Saigon government could prevail over 
the Vietcong. All the figures and all the 
information available to us completely 
refutes that contention, for the Defense 
Department estimates that some 15,000 
Vietnamese troops are present in South 
Vietnam, whereas 205,000 U.S. troops are 
present. 

North Vietnamese or no North Viet- 
namese, it is only the U.S. Armed Forces 
that are holding up General Ky. All the 
northerners could go home tomorrow, 
and Ky would still fall if the Americans 
did not remain. That is the evidence of 
the Defense Department figures. 

What they mean is that we can never 
go home if it is our objective to restore 
General Ky or one of his successors to 
power throughout South Vietnam and 
keep him in power. 

ALTERNATIVE IS A BIGGER WAR 


The alternative to a buildup in U.S. 
forces while the opposition remains sta- 
tionary, is a buildup in U.S. forces 
matched by an equivalent increase in 
Communist forces. 

I have not read every word of the 
hearings before the Armed Services 
Committee. But I have gone through 
them rather carefully. And I find not 
one mention of what the Defense De- 
partment, meaning the administration, 
believes the response of the opposition 
will be to our buildup projected under 
this bill. Is it assumed that North Viet- 
nam, Russia, and China will do nothing? 
If that is the assumption, on what is it 
based? 

Or is there evidence that North Viet- 
nam will increase its own military 
strength in the South? Or will the So- 
viet Union pour more equipment into 
North Vietnam to be used in the South? 
We are preparing another escalation in 
the war, and we are doing it in this bill 
without so much as a hint as to what the 
response of the opposition may be. 

I have quoted Secretary McNamara’s 
statement on page 115 of the hearings, 
wherein he said that if the North Viet- 
namese add greater force, if the military 
Tisk associated with our present policy 
increases beyond the limits we presently 
see, it might be desirable to change our 
strategy of not seeking to destroy the 
government of North Vietnam. But as 
to the possibilities and expectations of the 
administration as to what the response 
of North Vietnam will be, I find noth- 
ing. Nor are we given any hints about 
possible reactions and responses from 
the two great Communist powers, China 
and Russia. 
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We have already been through the ex- 
perience of the failure of the bombing 
of the north to force Hanoi to the bar- 
gaining table. We were all assured a 
year ago that air raids on North Vietnam 
would quickly demonstrate to her the 
potential destruction the U.S. Air Force 
and Navy could visit upon her and bring 
her to the sensible conclusion that in the 
face of such overwhelming power she 
should seek the best peace she could get 
at the negotiating table. 

That expectation has proved false. 
The reaction of Hanoi was just the oppo- 
site. The Defense Department and Sec- 
retary Rusk contend now that she has 
increased her support to the Vietcong; 
and certainly her negotiating conditions 
have hardened. Felix Greene, a British 
citizen whose political views are said to 
be leftist, reported to an audience at the 
University of Oregon last week that his 
travels in North Vietnam convinced him 
that our bombing is unifying the people 
of North Vietnam behind their Govern- 
ment. Whether his opinions are suspect 
or not, we have no observers of our own 
in North Vietnam to tell us differently, 
and certainly Greene is right in asserting 
that bombing attacks have usually had 
the effect of solidifying public opinion in 
support of a war rather than destroying 
the will to resist. 

It is true, however, that articles writ- 
ten by other foreign correspondents, as 
they report in foreign newspapers, tell 
‘the same story that was told by Felix 
Greene to the University of Oregon au- 
dience last week. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in my 
remarks the article telling of Mr. 
Greene’s appearance at the University of 
Oregon, which was published in the Eu- 
gene Register-Guard of February 16, 
1966. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

FELIX GREENE DECLARES AT UNIVERSITY OF 
OREGON: “U.S. BOMBING Ratos UNIFYING 
NORTH VIETNAM” 

(By Karen Waggoner) 

“We are caught in a series of unfolding 
events—like a Greek tragedy,” said Felix 
Greene Tuesday night = the University of 
Oregon. 

But the tragedy “he described was not 
Greek. It was American and Vietnamese. 

Greene is a British citizen who has main- 
tained a residence in California for about 
20 years. The only American-based corre- 
spondent to travel frequently in the Com- 
munist Chinese mainland, Greene spoke to 
an overflow audience in 150 Science. Those 
who were not already standing joined in 
giving him a standing ovation. 

Greene returned recently from spending 
much of the winter in China and North Viet- 
nam. He said he talked extensively with 
peasants, military leaders, editors and pro- 
fessors and obtained an exclusive interview 
with North Vietnamese President Ho Chi 
Minh. 

“We cannot understand Vietnam without 
knowing China,” he said. He then outlined 
three great events which he feels have in- 
fluenced the mood of the Chinese people: 

China's remarkable economic recovery 
after the setback of the early 1960’s. “There 
is no shortage of food in China,” Greene 
said—rather there is a problem of storage 
and refrigeration. 
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The “defection” of the Soviet Union. 
China has decided that Russia can no longer 
be considered a fraternal country in com- 
munism. The Chinese feel they are the lone 
upholders of Marxism, Greene said. 

The Vietnamese war. The Chinese are cer- 
tain they will be drawn into a major conflict 
with the United States, Greene observed, and 
they are preparing for an invasion of their 
country. According to Greene’s observations, 
cities in southeast China have been partially 
evacuated and the civilian militia has been 
enlarged. 

But he saw the mood of the people as re- 
laxed and confident. “They know that they 
could win what most modern military leaders 
have warned against—U.S., involvement in a 
land war with China,” Greene said. 

“North Vietnam,” Greene said, “is a coun- 
try over which war hangs like a cloud.” 
Hanoi’s boulevards, he observed, are scarred 
with air raid shelters; most of the children 
have been evacuated, and jeeps, trucks, and 
buses creep about camouflaged. 

The “Hanoi industrial complex” of U.S. 
military jargon, Greene said, is purely a 
myth. The town boasts only a largely evac- 
uated textile plant, a bicycle plant, a small 
iron works, and a few truck repair shops, 
Greene said, yet few targets hit by our air 
raids are even this formidable. 

Greene said he traveled through heavily 
bombed areas just before the bombing lull 
and brought back pictures of a hospital, a 
school, a small bridge, and an old folks’ home 
destroyed by bombs. 

“What the bombing has done is what 
bombing has always done—it has unified and 
solidified the people,” Greene said. 

“The U.S. offer for peace talks,” said 
Greene, is as senseless as Hitler’s request for 
discussions after the fall of France.” Greene 
asked what the attitude in this country 
would have been if Japan had requested 
peace talks immediately after Pearl Harbor. 

The Vietnamese people are emotionally in- 
volved in this war, he said. During an air 
raid an “amazing thing happens.” The girls 
jump into trenches with their guns and the 
old people bring tea to the soldiers, he said. 

“What irritates Washington most,” Greene 
said, is the Vietnamese confidence that they 
will win. They beat France, he said, and do 
not stand in awe of a major power. 


Mr. MORSE. What does Secretary 
McNamara, Secretary Rusk, or the Presi- 
dent think will be the response of Hanoi 
to the increased deployment of troops 
and increased air activities provided for 
in this bill? ‘Senators do not know. If 
the administration has any opinion, it 
has not revealed it. 

BILL WILL MAKE POLICY OF ESCALATING WAR 


In voting on this bill, Senators are not 
voting on whether or not to finance a 
given policy. We are being asked to make 
the policy in this bill. 

For most of the discussion about Viet- 
nam, the administration has quoted the 
1954 letter from President Eisenhower to 
Premier Diem. as the foundation for 
American intervention in Vietnam. 
Then, on August 17, 1965, President Ei- 


senhower repudiated the idea that his 


pledges or commitments to Diem in- 
volved American military intervention. 
He said of it: 

We said we would help that country. We 


were not talking about military programs, 
but foreign aid. 


Mr. President, I used in the hearings 
the other day the newspaper clipping set- 


ting forth President Eisenhower's state- 


ment just referred to. I now have that 
newspaper clipping, written by Max 
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Frankel, entitled “Military Pledge to Sai- 
gon Is Denied by Eisenhower,” which was 
published in the New York Times of 
Wednesday, August 18, 1965. 

I ask unanimous consent that the arti- 
cle be printed at this point in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
‘was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MILITARY PLEDGE TO SAIGON Is DENIED 

BY EISENHOWER 

(By Max Frankel) 

WASHINGTON, August 17.—Former Presi- 
dent Dwight D, Eisenhower demurred gently 
today at President Johnson’s frequent sug- 
gestion that U.S. military actions in Vietnam 
were the consequence of a Republican com- 
mitment given 11 years ago. 

-Although asserting strongly at a news con- 
ference that “the Communists must be 
stopped in Vietnam,” Mr. Eisenhower denied 
that he had ever given a unilateral military 
commitment to the Government of South 
Vietnam. His administration saw no need 
for such a commitment in 1954, he said, and 
-was offering aid, not military programs.” 

General Eisenhower's statement appeared 
to be a mild objection to President Johnson's 
interpretation of a letter he wrote to Ngo 
Dinh Diem, then the President of South Viet- 
mam, in October 1954. The disagreement is 
significant because of the continuing debate 
about whether the United States must fight 
in Vietnam to Keep its “word” and “honor.” 

LETTER OFTEN QUOTED 

President Johnson contends that he feels 
compelled to honor the commitments given 
not only by his Democratic predecessor, Pres- 
ident Kennedy, but also by General Eisen- 
hower. The President has often cited and 
quoted from the 1954 letter as evidence. 

Last June, for instance, Mr. Johnson read 
the entire letter at a news conference and 
then remarked: “In the case of Vietnam, 
our commitment today is just the same as 
the commitment made by President Eisen- 
hower to President Diem in 1954—a commit- 
ment to help these people help themselves.” 

When asked about the letter today, Mr. 
Eisenhower said: “We said we would help 
that country. We were not talking about 
military programs, but foreign aid.” 

The former President said “there was no 
commitment given in a military context, ex- 
cept that as a part of SEATO.” This was a 
reference to a protocol appended to the 
Southeast Asia Collective Defense Treaty in 
September 1954, extending the treaty’s pro- 
tective provisions to Laos, Cambodia, and 
South Vietnam, which were not eligible to 
sign. 

j LETTER EXPRESSED CONCERN 

Laos and Cambodia have since described 
themselves as neutral, outside the pro-West- 
ern treaty arrangement. The U.S. pro- 
gram of massiye military assistance. to South 
Vietnam was undertaken in 1961 without 
application to SEATO, apparently because 
Washington was unable to obtain the then 
necessary unanimous support of the other 
members—Britain, France, Pakistan, New 
Zealand, Australia, the Philippines and Thai- 
land. 

Mr. Eisenhower's letter to President Diem 
spoke of Washington’s grave concern about 
the future of South Vietnam in the face of 
enemies without and within. He was there- 
fore offering aid, Mr. Eisenhower wrote, “to 
assist the Government of Vietnam in devel- 
oping and maintaining a strong, viable state, 
capable of resisting attempted subversion 
or aggression through military means.” 

The main emphasis of the Eisenhower let- 
ter was upon “needed reforms” and “stand- 
ards of performance” that the United States 
expected in return for its aid. The former 
President said he hoped the Diem govern- 
ment would be “so responsive to the nation- 
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alist aspirations of its people, so enlightened 
in purpose and effective in performance” that 
it would be respected by friends and foes 
alike. 

The general view here is that the Diem 
government failed in its later years to meet 
those standards, a failure that is thought 
to have contributed to its overthrow in 1963. 

In talking with reporters after a meeting 
this morning with House Republican lead- 
ers, Mr. Eisenhower said that he had received 
intimate briefings on Vietnam and that it 
would be unwise for him to discuss the spe- 
cific situation at the moment. But he said 
that if the Communists are not stopped in 
Vietnam, “it would be harder and tougher to 
try it somewhere else.” 

LETTER EXPLAINED 

This afternoon, after meeting with Repub- 
lican Senators, he was asked about the mean- 
ing of the 1954 letter. “At the time,” he 
replied, “we did not see the need for a major 
military effort in Vietnam.” 

It was after the overthrow of Mr. Diem 
and eight or nine subsequent governments, 
he added, that the United States found it- 
self where it is today. He did not say wheth- 
er he blamed the Kennedy administration for 
contributing to Mr. Diem’s downfall. 

Administration officials, meanwhile, re- 
ported today that Edward G. Lansdale, a 
retired Air Force general with extensive ex- 
perience in Asia, would leave for Vietnam 
next week to become a special assistant to 
the new U.S. Ambassador, Henry Cabot Lodge. 

As a colonel on the joint U.S. military ad- 
visory group in the Philippines 15 years ago, 
he won recognition for his energetic but un- 
orthodox contributions to the defeat of Com- 
munist Huk rebels. Later, he served for 3 
years in Vietnam, as a friend and adviser 
of President Diem. 

Mr. Lodge met the general 2 years ago and 
apparently was impressed by his belief that 
military action against guerrillas was use- 
less unless enhanced by political economic 
programs insuring safety to the South Viet- 
namese people. 

General Lansdale is known as an individ- 
ualist who believes in personal action free of 
the more customary bureaucratic restraints, 
a method of operation often attributed also 
to Mr. Lodge. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, since 
then, the administration has stopped 
referring to that letter and to the pledges 
of previous Presidents. It has instead 
begun invoking the SEATO treaty as the 
basis for the American intervention. 

Not even at the time of the Tonkin 
Bay resolution was the SEATO treaty 
said to be involved. All that Congress 
was asked to pass upon at that time was 
the question of whether we would endorse 
the action of the President in defending 
American military vessels against attack 
in international waters. That was the 
issue. SEATO was not invoked then, 
and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
FULBRIGHT]. said in explainng the resolu- 
tion at the time that the Southeast Asia 
Collective Defense Treaty was not at 
issue. 

He did say in answer to a question from 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Cooper] that the resolution could be con- 
sidered as the constitutional process 
whereby the United States could act 
under paragraph 1 of article IV of that 
treaty. But that was not the request of 
the administration at the time. Further, 
I completely disagree that there is the 
slightest justification for contending that 
the resolution could be considered as the 
constitutional process whereby the 
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United States could act under paragraph 
1 of article IV. 

It was clear in August of 1964 that the 
landing of 200,000 American soldiers was 
in no way contemplated. 
SEATO RATIFICATION FOLLOWED ASSURANCES THAT 

NO LAND ARMY IN ASIA WOULD BE CREATED 

And in fact, the landing of an Ameri- 
can army in southeast Asia was never 
contemplated under the SEATO treaty at 
all. Secretary Rusk sought in his ap- 
pearance before the Foreign Relations 
Committee the other day to create the 
impression that Congress has always con- 
ceded the grave risks involved in SEATO. 
He said: 

The far-reaching implications of this com- 
mitment were well understood by the Com- 
mittee when it recommended, with only the 
late Senator Langer dissenting, that the Sen- 
ate consent to the ratification of the treaty. 


I suggest that the Secretary of State, 
and every other Senator go back and 
read the hearings of November 1954 on 


‘the treaty. They will find something 


quite different than what Secretary Rusk 
testified to. They will find assurance 
after assurance and assumption after 
assumption that adherence to the treaty 
was with the understanding that no 


‘American army would be landed in Asia. 


Secretary Dulles told the Foreign Re- 


dations Committee: 


I might say in this connection, departing 
somewhat from order of my presentation, 
that it'is not the policy of the United States 
to attempt to deter attack in this area by 
building up a local force capable itself of 
defense against an all-out attack by the 
Chinese Communists if it should occur. We 


“do not expect to duplicate in this area the 


pattern of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization and its significant standing 
forces. That would require a diversion and 
commitment of strength which we do not 
think is either practical or desirable or 
necessary from the standpoint of the United 
States. 


I remind Senators that here, in this 
pending bill, we are being asked to do 
what we were told would not be done un- 
der SEATO, and that is to establish a 
land force in southeast Asia entirely 
financed and equipped and paid for by 
the United States. Indigenous armies 


‘are to be incorporated into our own de- 


fense setup. It is true that NATO coun- 
tries participate in the organization’s 
military forces on a much higher level 
of equality with the United States than 
do Thailand, Laos, South Korea, and the 
Philippines under this bill. But we are 
still doing under it what Secretary Dulles 
told us in 1954 would not be done. 

I continue to quote from the Dulles 
testimony: 

We believe that our posture in that area 
should be one of having mobile striking 
power, and the ability to use that against 
the sources of aggression if it occurs. We 
believe that is more effective than if we 
tried to pin down American forces at the 
many points around the circumference of the 
Communist world in that area. 

It may very well be that other countries 
of the area will want to dedicate particular 
forces for the protection of the area under 
this treaty. But we made it clear at Manila 
that it was not the intention of the United 
States to build up a large local force includ- 
ing, for example, U.S. ground troops for that 
area, but that we rely upon the deterrent 
power of our mobile striking force. 
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Later, in answer to a question from 
Senator George, who was then chairman 
of the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
about the differences between NATO and 
SEATO, Secretary Dulles again assured 
the Senate that no land forces would be 
committed to southeast Asia under it: 


Secretary DULLES. There is a very sharp 
difference, which I think I suggested in my 
statement, between what we contemplated 
under the Manila Pact, and the North At- 
lantic Treaty. 

NATO, of course, is the North Atlantic 
Treaty “Organization”; that is what the O 
stands for. That is not an inherent or neces- 
sary part of the treaty. 

As a matter of fact, when the North At- 
lantic Treaty was before the Senate and the 
Senate consented to its ratification, there 
was at that time no serious thought of creat- 
ing a North Atlantic Treaty Organization. 
That came as a later development. 

In the case of the Manila Pact, we have 
tried to avoid the use of the word SEATO.“ 
I did not use it in my presentation. It is not 
in the documents before us. We are trying 
to get away from that word because it im- 
plies a Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
comparable to the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization. That organization is designed 
in the case of the North Atlantic Treaty to 
build up a defensive force on the Continent 
of Europe which itself would be sufficient to 
resist attack by the Red armies. 

As I point out, that is not now the purpose 
under this treaty. We do not intend to 
dedicate any major elements of the U.S. Mili- 
tary Establishment to form an army of de- 
fense in this area. We rely primarily upon 
the deterrent of our mobile striking power. 
That we made clear to our associates in the 
treaty, and that is our policy. 

It would involve, in. the opinion of our 
military advisers—Admiral Davis is here and 
can confirm that—it would involve an in- 
judicious overextension of our military power 
if we were to try to build up that kind of 
an organization in southeast Asia. 

We do not have the adequate forces to do 
it, and I believe that if there should be open 
armed attack in that area the most effective 
step would be to strike at the source of ag- 
gression rather than to try to rush Ameri- 
can manpower into the area to try to fight 
a ground war. So that we do not intend, 
Mr. Chairman, to have under this treaty any 
such local combined forces as have been 
created in Europe under the North Atlantic 
Treaty, and which goes by the name of NATO. 


I repeat again, for the benefit of the 
present Secretary of State, the basis on 
which the Senate ratified SEATO; it was 
the policy not to create a land force 
under SEATO or to send American forces 
to be part of it— 


That we made clear to our associates in the 
treaty— í 


Said Secretary Dulles— 
and that is our policy. 


And it was the policy for which the 
Senate ratified the treaty. Vet Secre- 
tary Rusk said on February 18, 1966: 

These then are the commitments we have 
taken to protect South Vietnam as a part of 
protecting our own peace and security. We 
have sent American forces to fight in the 
jungles of that beleaguered country because 
South Vietnam has, under the language of 
the SEATO Treaty, been the victims of “ag- 
gression by means of armed attack.” 


Secretary Rusk either has not read the 
legislative history of the treaty, or he 
forgot to tell us about it the other day. 
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I say to the Secretary of State and to 
President Johnson, you are pursuing a 
policy under the cloak of SEATO that the 
Senate was assured would not be followed 
when it ratified the treaty. 

I say that also for the benefit of my 
friends in the American Bar Association, 
for they are supposed to know something 
about legislative history and how it is 
made. The undeniable fact is that Sec- 
retary of State Dulles, when he pre- 
sented the SEATO Treaty to the Senate 
for ratification, pointed out that SEATO 
did not mean what Secretary Rusk, the 
other day, said it means. 

I will tell you what is the matter with 


‘Rusk. He is drowning in a sea of diplo- 


macy, without a liferaft, and he is grasp- 
ing for straws, trying to justify an un- 
sound course of action now by pleading 
SEATO. But his predecessor in office, 
Dulles, put him out of court, by his own 
testimony which I just read, at the time 
that Dulles asked the Senate to ratify 
the treaty. 

That treaty has to be interpreted, for 
its meaning, in the light of the repre- 
sentations that a Secretary of State 
solemnly and in good faith made to the 
Senate. 

The administration does not have a 
leg to stand on in its belated reliance on 
SEATO. 

So I say to my Secretary of State and 
my President: You are pursuing a policy 


today that was not suggested, was not 


contemplated, and was not requested of 
Congress in August of 1964, when it 
adopted the Tonkin Bay resolution. 

Senators are voting now, here, and in 
this bill to change the policy of avoiding 
a land war in Asia. We are being asked 
now to change the SEATO policy from 
one of rejecting a large-scale ground 
force of American and other forces into 
one of creating and financing just such 
a force, 

We are being asked to provide in the 
bill the military organization compara- 
ble to the NATO organization, which was 
repudiated by our Secretary of State 
when this treaty was up for ratification. 

I tell Senators that you are buying a 
pig in a poke when you vote for this bill. 
This is not the funding or the followup 
of a policy established through the con- 
stitutional processes of the United States. 

This is the policy being made in this 
bill. And it calls for the beginning of 
an American adventure into land war in 
Asia. It calls for the assumption of fi- 
nancial responsibility for the armed 
forces of Thailand, South Korea, South 
Vietnam, and possibly the Philippines, 
not one of which countries is able to 
finance either its own military forces or 
its own domestic stability. 

I take you to the testimony of Secre- 
tary McNamara on the pending bill. On 
page 7 we read: 

Included in our supplemental request 
for fiscal year 1966 is about $200 million for 
the support of South Vietnam's armed forces 
and other free world military assistance 
forces engaged in that country. These re- 
quirements have heretofore been financed 
in the military assistance program. How- 
ever, now that large U.S. and other free world 
military assistance forces—e.g., Korean— 
have joined in the defense of South Vietnam, 
the maintenance of separate financial and 
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logistic systems for U.S. and military assist- 
ance forces is proving to be entirely too 
cumbersome, time consuming, and ineffi- 
cient. The same problem was encountered at 
the outset of the Korean war. It was solved, 
then, by programing, budgeting, and fund- 
ing for all requirements under the military 
functions appropriations and providing a 
consolidated financial and supply system 
for the support of United States, Korean, 
and other friendly forces engaged in that 
effort. This arrangement gave the field 
commanders maximum flexibility in the al- 
location of available resources and improved 
the support of the forces employed. We 
are proposing essentially the same solution 
for the problems now being encountered in 
South Vietnam. 

Under the proposed arrangement, all un- 
expended balances of fiscal year 1966 and 
prior year military assistance funds for 
South Vietnam would be transferred to and 
merged with the accounts of the military 
departments; and all additional funds re- 
quired for the support of the forces of South 
Vietnam and other free world military assist- 
ance forces in that country would be au- 
thorized for and appropriated to the ac- 
counts of the military departments. The 
remainder of the military assistance program 
would be legislated separately. 


And in the committee report, we find 
the words: 

Section 401 would authorize separate and 
later appropriations action that would make 
Department, of Defense appropriations 
during the fiscal years 1966 and 1967 avail- 
able for the support of the South Vietnamese 
and other free world forces in South Viet- 
nam and for related costs. 


Hereafter, if we pass the bill, the De- 
fense budget will apply to all the coun- 
tries furnishing any forces at all in 
South Vietnam. 

That is a change in the policy of 
SEATO in a magnitude that Senators 
do not seem to understand. It is the 
exact opposite of what Secretary Dulles 
assured the Senate would be the policy 
of the United States. 

SEATO IS NOT BEING USED FOR COLLECTIVE 
DEFENSE 

Moreover, despite the name of the 
treaty—Southeast Asia Collective De- 
fense Treaty—it is not being used for 
that purpose at all. After dropping 
references to the Eisenhower letter, the 
administration relied upon paragraph 2 
of article IV of SEATO which permits 
us to consult with other members in case 
of some subversion or revolution within 
the treaty area. 

But the weakness of this intervention 
is emphasized by the fact. that we are 
under no obligation whatever to act 
under this provision. In fact, Secretary 
Dulles also nailed down that situation in 
the hearings of November 1954. In a 
colloquy with Senator Green, of Rhode 
Island, he said: 

Senator Green, Is there not some pro- 
vision in the treaty—I thought I saw it as 
I glanced through it—that we join in putting 
down insurrections in these countries? 

Secretary DULLES. No, sir. There is pro- 
vision that if there is a subversion, threat- 
ened subversion, of the political independ- 
ence of any country, then we will consult to- 
gether what to do about it. 

Senator Green. That is subversion then. 

Secretary DULLES. Yes, sir. 

Senator GREEN. Well, isn’t that another 
word for insurrection? 
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Secretary Duties. I would think insur- 
rection is a form of subversion, yes. 

Senator Green. Then we are obliged to 
help put down a revolutionary movement. 

Secre DuLLES. No. If there is a revolu- 
tionary movement in Vietnam or in Thai- 
land, we would consult together as to what 
to do about it because if that were a sub- 
yersive movement that was in fact propa- 
gated by communism, it would be a very 
grave threat to us. But we have no under- 
taking to put it down; all we have is an 
undertaking to consult together as to what 
to do about it. 


Well, Mr. President, the administra- 
tion as of the last month or so is not 
relying on that section any more. That 
one blew up in their faces. The bubble 
burst. So now Secretary Rusk is franti- 
cally grabbing for the straw which is not 
going to fioat him. 

ARMED AGGRESSION UNDER SEATO 


The administration, as of the last 
month or so, is now relying instead upon 
paragraph 1 of that article. That para- 
graph states: 

Each party recognizes that aggression by 
means of armed attack in the treaty area 
against any of the parties or against any 
state or territory which the parties by un- 
animous agreement may hereafter designate, 
would endanger its own peace and safety, 
and agrees that it will in that event act to 
meet the common danger in accordance with 
its constitutional processes. Measures taken 
under this paragraph shall be immediately 
reported to the Security Council of the 
United Nations. 


Mr. President, I wish I had a tran- 
script of the telephone conversation I 
had this morning with Professor Com- 
mager whom, as I stated earlier today, 
I believe to be one of the two or three 
greatest living American historians. All 
T wish to do is give my interpretation of 
his reaction to Mr. Rusk’s alibi. Pro- 
fessor Commager is completely at a loss 
to understand it. He says that he has 
just completed writing an article point- 
ing out his views as to the complete er- 
roneousness of Mr. Rusk’s position. I 
hope to have a copy of that article by 
Monday or Tuesday of next week, at 
which time I shall discuss it and make 
it a part of the RECORD. 

Mr. President, this great American 
historian in effect said to me that there 
is not a scintilla of suport for Mr. Rusk 
and the administration belatedly falling 
back upon SEATO to justify their course 
of action in South Vietnam. 

There is no establishment that an ag- 
gression by means of armed attack has 
occurred insofar as the treaty members 
are concerned. Where is the finding of 
the SEATO foreign ministers council 
that an armed attack upon South Viet- 
nam from North Vietnam has occurred? 
The only such finding has been made by 
the United States. As the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. FULBRIGHT] has pointed 
out so often in the recent hearings of 
the Foreign Relations Committee, the 
reason we have no substantial help from 
other countries in Vietnam is that no 
one has considered the war there to be 
an armed aggression of the kind that 
would threaten the peace and security 
of themselves. When Indonesia, Ma- 
laya, Burma, Cambodia, Japan, and 
India, all non-SEATO members, made 
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no such finding, that is bad enough, but 
neither have our other major SEATO 
partners—Pakistan, France, and Britain. 

Surely the evidence of even our own 
Defense Department is skimpy in this 
respect. Its latest figures, dated Febru- 
ary 14, 1966, indicate that 11,100 North 
Vietnamese troops are in the south. 
When 11,000 troops enter to buttress a 
local force of an estimated 73,000 regu- 
lars and another 100,000 militia, while 
200,000 American troops enter to but- 
tress 700,000 South Vietnamese forces, 
it is no wonder that the world is skep- 
tical of our allegation that an armed 
aggression from the north has occurred. 

Mr. President, when the world knows 
of our bombing in North Vietnam be- 
fore we even claimed an armed attack 
by them; when the world knows of our 
joining with South Vietnam in viola- 
tions of the borders of North Vietnam; 
when the world knows that we were in- 
volved in the Tonkin Bay incident by 
giving coverage to South Vietnamese 
boats which we fully equipped—they 
know that we are not in a position to 
talk about attack or aggression. They 
know that history will record the mu- 
tuality of aggression by the United 
States and the South Vietnamese, and 
by the Communists. 

What company to be in. No, we have 
no case on SEATO. That will be the 
finding. 

But the administration claims to see 
it, even if the other powers with much 
more at stake than we do not see it. 
And it is, again unilaterally so far as 
other treaty powers are concerned, in- 
voking paragraph 1 of article IV of 
SEATO to combat it. 

Mr. President, reciprocity is one of the 
most basic principles of international 
law. I wish to stress it in this argument, 
that I am not talking about another ab- 
stract principle, but reciprocity is one 
of the most basic principles of interna- 
tional law. 

Where do we stand on reciprocity? 

If one partner refuses or is unable to 
perform this treaty obligation, the other 
parties are relieved of any obligation 
to perform. The general principle was 
stated in a thorough article as follows: 

However widely the various meanings of 
the word “reciprocity” may differ, one idea 
underlies them all—that of the interrela- 
tion of action and counteraction, or, to put 
it more exactly, that of one side’s action, 
whether consummated or expected, provid- 
ing the motivation for that of the other side. 
(Lenhoff, “Reciprocity: The Legal Aspect of 
a Perennial Idea,” 49 Northwestern Univer- 
sity Law Review 627.) 


I was no little amused to hear of the 
resolution which the house of delegates 
of the American Bar Association passed 
the other day. The Committee on For- 
eign Relations sent them a wire asking 
them to send it the memorandum in 
support of the resolution. I shall await 
that memorandum with great interest. 
But, I hope, if they have not got it pre- 
pared that they will read Mr. Lenhoff's 
article published in the Northwestern 
University Law Review, because the 
American Bar Association was unkind 
enough to suggest that the Senator from 
Oregon did not have any legal authority 
for his position. 
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Well, Mr. President, I have been put- 
ting legal authority in the Recorp for 
2% years, but I am afraid that on this 
subject they are guilty of nonreading as 
to my position. Í 

To continue, applying this principle to 
Vietnam we find that the obligation 
under SEATO becomes a self-imposed 
one, apparently, without any reciprocal 
obligation by our treaty partners. We 
have 300,000 men involved in this con- 
flict—if we include those in the naval 
service in the waters surrounding Viet- 
nam. According to the Department of 
Defense, our seven SEATO treaty 
partners had a total of some 1,600 men 
in Vietnam as of January 15, 1966. 
Australia had 1,400; New Zealand had 
150; Thailand had 17; the United King- 
dom had 12; the Philippines had 70; 
France and Pakistan had none and will 
never have any because they do not sup- 
port our policy. Arthur and Don Larson 
have stated the question of reciprocity 
under the SEATO treaty this way: 

It must be remembered that our obliga- 
tion under this treaty does not run to South 
Vietnam. South Vietnam is not a party, and 
indeed has on its part agreed to nothing. 
The commitment of the treaty runs to the 
other signers. As long as, the other signers 
acknowledge no obligation to us to send 
troops in the present circumstances we have 
no such obligation to them. 


We are using SEATO not as a collec- 
tive commitment among interested and 
affected parties, but as an American 
hunting license to do what we choose to 
do in Vietnam. We are using it as 
license to bomb whom we choose, to fight 
whom we choose, to send American mili- 
tary forces where we choose, without 
any regard whatever for the fact that 
the other treaty partners have not made 
any finding of an armed aggression from 
the north that for them, would bring 
paragraph 1 of article IV into operation. 

Even Secretary Rusk will not go so far 
as to say that we have a legally binding 
obligation under SEATO. Prior to his 
testimony before the Committee on For- 
eign Relations on January 28, he had 
never stated that we were in Vietnam 
because of a SEATO obligation. This 
is an afterthought. 

On two specific instances—mark this, 
and mark it well—in the last few years 
the Secretary has told the committee in 
executive session that we were not act- 
ing in Vietnam under SEATO. One was 
during his testimony on the southeast 
Asia resolution. 

From this floor this afternoon I ask 
the Secretary to deny it. 

Therefore, I am unable to reconcile his 
statements to us in executive session and 
his statement to the committee on Feb- 
ruary 18 that: 

It is this fundamental SEATO obligation 


that has from the outset guided our actions 
in South Vietnam. 


The Secretary tells us one thing pri- 
vately and another publicly. We can 
only wonder whether he was holding out 
on the committee in August of 1964 or 
trying now to deny that there is a change 
in American policy from what it was 
then. 

I have shown that the only obligation 
under paragraph 2 of article IV of 
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SEATO is that the parties consult to de- 
cide what, if anything, to do about the 
problem under discussion. Consultation 
at the SEATO ministers meetings has, 
up to now, resulted only in ringing state- 
ments which, in practical effect, urge 
the United States to do more in Viet- 
nam. 

We have not asked for SEATO action 
in Vietnam. 

We have not called the SEATO foreign 
ministers together and asked that they 
invoke paragraph 1 of article IV. 

We have not sought a collective find- 
ing of an armed aggression within the 
treaty area. 

We have simply heard the American 
Secretary of State Rusk declare it. 
When did the hostilities in Vietnam 
cease being a subversion and become an 
armed attack? Even Mr. Rusk has not 
said. Presumably it was a few days be- 
fore his testimony of January 28, 1966; 
otherwise, the United States would have 
been guilty of violating the requirement 
of paragraph 1 that all actions taken un- 
der it be reported to the Security Coun- 


cil. 

This is the point Professor Commager 
stressed so emphatically in my conver- 
sations with him over the telephone this 
morning, pointing out the failure of the 
United States to follow the provisions of 
the United Nations Charter. 

In April of 1964, the previous rule 
whereby SEATO members had agreed 
to act only by unanimous vote was 
altered to permit a majority to take col- 
lective action if there were no negative 
vote. Abstentions would not count as 
negatives. 

Why has not the United States sought 
a majority decision that armed aggres- 
sion has occurred? Do we fear that even 
a majority of the other seven treaty 
partners would not share our finding? 
Or do we fear that France or Pakistan 
or others would cast a negative vote? 

Since SEATO is clearly not acting as 
a collective defense body, have the mem- 
bers which do have troops in Vietnam 
reported their actions to the Security 
Council as the treaty requires? Or were 
we acting as a self-appointed agent for 
the handful of soldiers that Australia 
and New Zealand have sent when we 
made our long-delayed report to the Se- 
curity Council 3 weeks ago? I am glad 
we at last made it. 

There are too many loose ends lying 
around for a case to be made for justify- 
ing our action in Vietnam as a formal 
response under this treaty. To dragoon 
the American people into a war on so 
casual an invocation of a treaty is to 
call into question all our mutual and 
collective defense agreements, for the 
administration is laying down the prin- 
ciple now that only the United States 
has duties under these treaties and that 
we seek and expect no reciprocal duties 
and contributions from any of these so- 
called partners. Apparently we do not 
seek even a common understanding with 
them of the existence of a common dan- 
ger in the treaty area. 

This indeed, is to transform a collec- 
tive defense agreement into a hunting 
license for unilateral American inter- 
ventions. 
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If the administration wants to con- 
tinue to insist on an obligation to the 
Ky government, it should clear the air 
and state that this is a unilateral ges- 
ture without foundation in international 
law. But the contention that we have 
a binding legal obligation under SEATO 
is too farfetched for me to accept. 

General Taylor is at least refreshingly 
honest about the U.S. commitment. He 
does not seem to have fallen for the 
phony legalisms we hear from Secre- 
tary Rusk about our commitment to the 
Vietnamese Government. “Our obliga- 
tion is to the people of South Vietnam,” 
not the government, he said. This is an 
interesting observation but one which 
any international lawyer would find quite 
humorous. Obligations are made to 
governments and through them to their 
people. 

To accept General Taylor's thesis 
would place this Nation in the unusual 
position of going over the heads of the 
official governments which we deal with 
every day and making any commitment 
we choose—directly to the people of the 
country. If international relations are 
reduced to this absurdity we might as 
well do away with the Senate’s treaty- 
making powers—our treaties would be 
what the President promised. I am not 
ready to permit President Johnson, or 
any President, to commit this Nation 
in advance to a course of conduct which 
could lead to war without congressional 
approval. 

That is why I say that if it does wish 
to invoke that provision, it must come 
to Congress for a resort to the constitu- 
tional processes” referred to in that same 
provision. 

By the testimony of Secretary Rusk, 
and of Secretary of State Dulles who pre- 
sented SEATO to the Senate, the policy 
of the United States against commit- 
ting or sponsoring land forces in Asia is 
going to be changed. I deny that that 
question has ever been put before the 
Senate. The resolution of 1964 did not 
contemplate such a change in policy, and 
the casual discussions on the Senate 
floor of the future possibility of invoking 
SEATO under other circumstances do 
not suffice. 

I say to this administration, “If you 
want to invoke paragraph 1 of article IV 
of SEATO, you must come to Congress 
and ask for a declaration of war. That 
is the only way the constitutional proc- 
esses whereby the paragraph can be in- 
voked will be served. If you can sustain 
a finding that an armed aggression by 
North Vietnam has occurred, then this 
Government is obliged to declare war be- 
fore it sends a vast army into South 
Vietnam.” 

The 1964 resolution is not a declara- 
tion of war. It is not a delegation of the 
authority to declare war. It authorizes 
nothing, and in fact, the word author- 
izes” does not appear in it at all. The 
context and purpose of that resolution 
was to repel an attack upon U.S. sh'ns 
in international waters; the context and 
purpose of the pending bill is to create a 
land army, to include American forces, 
to act to meet a formal armed aggression 
in complete reversal of the historic 
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American policy of not putting land 
forces in Asia. 

For the President to try to justify his 
current military policy under the lan- 
guage passed by Congress for a quite dif- 
ferent situation is a failure to fulfill the 
language of the SEATO treaty itseif. 

It is a failure to fulfill the language of 
the Constitution of the United States, 
which empowers Congress to declare war 
and does not empower the President to 
make war in the absence of a declaration 
of war. 

ARE WE MAKING A BONA FIDE EFFORT TO SEEK 
UNITED NATIONS ACTION? 

Although we have, at long last, for- 
mally laid the Vietnam war before the 
United Nations, there is still much to be 
said of our role there. The intervention 
in Vietnam continued for some 4 years 
or more before we observed the proce- 
dures of the U.N. Charter. We have 
placed the United States in the unenvia- 
ble position of picking and choosing those 
occasions when we will use the U.N. for 
the purposes for which it was intended, 
and those when we will flout the plain 
provisions of the charter. 

I do not envy the job of Ambassador 
Goldberg in trying to explain our ac- 
tions. We have done much to destroy 
the effectiveness of the United Nations 
in our shameful disrespect for that body 
during the Vietnam conflict. It has set 
back for many years the slow and pain- 
ful process of working toward peaceful 
settlement of international disputes. Al- 
though the President has at last for- 
mally brought the dispute before the 
Security Council this does not make our 
past conduct any more legal. 

As I have said so many times, we have 
been in violation of the charter for the 
last several years. Our initial failure 
was in refusing to obey the mandate of 
article 33 and “first of all seek a solu- 
tion by negotiation, inquiry, mediation, 
conciliation, arbitration, judicial settle- 
ment, resort to regional agencies or ar- 
rangements, or other peaceful means.” 
It was not until the President’s speech 
at Johns Hopkins last April 17, 5 years 
after our involvement began to grow, 
that we indicated an honest willingness 
to engage in negotiations. This is far 
from living up to the spirit in the words 
“first of all.” 

We seem to have thought that since 
we were big and powerful we could get 
away with ignoring thismandate. Good- 
rich and Hambro, in their book of com- 
mentary on the United Nations Charter, 
place the question typified by Vietnam 
in this perspective: 

It should also be clear that a dispute be- 
tween a very small and a very powerful state 
cannot be brushed aside as unimportant or 
lacking in danger from the point of view 
of its consequences to the peace. It is not 
sufficient to say that the small state would 
never endanger peace and security by at- 
tacking its powerful adversary. If the very 
strong power, to take a purely theoretical 
example, should seek to help itself and in- 
timidate the small state, there would still 
be present a danger to the peace of the 
world. 


If we really believe in the United Na- 
tions it is not for us to decide when we 
will and when we will not live up to the 
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charter. The charter is not a water fau- 
cet to be turned on and off to suit our 


purposes. 

Each time the administration has 
upped the ante of our military effort in 
Vietnam, it has sought to minimize it by 
giving lipservice to the United Nations. 
So, when we had the Tonkin Bay reso- 
lution presented to Congress, we re- 
quested the Security Council of the U.N. 
to consider the matter at the same time. 

But what did we ask it to consider? 
Not the threat to the peace that existed 
even then in southeast Asia. 

Not at all. Our Ambassador told the 
Security Council on August 5, 1964: 

I have asked for this urgent meeting to 
bring to the attention of the Security Council 
acts of deliberate aggression by the Hanoi 
regime against naval units of the United 
States. 


That is all. That is all we took to the 
Security Council in 1964. The naval in- 
cident in the Gulf of Tonkin between 
American and North Vietnamese vessels. 

I was very disappointed to hear the 
Secretary of State the other day make 
statements that I thought endangered a 
misleading of the American people in re- 
gard to our relationship with the United 
Nations, giving the impression that we 
have been taking this Vietnam issue to 
the United Nations time and time again. 

There was a formal presentation of 
our charge that Hanoi was violating our 
rights on the high seas in respect to 
the attacks on our naval vessels. But 
there was nothing said about the situ- 
ation in South Vietnam into which we 
had injected thousands of U.S. soldiers. 

The other language of the Secretary 
of State, that he was careful not to 
specify and particularize, deals with in- 
formal discussions behind the scenes in 
the United Nations. There was nothing 
formal and nothing official. 

I recall that on one occasion U Thant 
came to Washington, D.C., and there 
were some consultations here. Ambas- 
sador Stevenson and Ambassador Gold- 
berg had informal but unofficial con- 
ferences in New York City. That is not 
laying the matter before the United Na- 
tions. The Secretary of State knows 
that. 

A matter is laid before the United 
Nations by following the formal proce- 
dures of charter. 

We did recently, when at long last, 
but unfortunately with an olive branch 
in one hand and bombs in the other, 
we laid the whole issue before the Se- 
curity Council. It was years late. 

We are there now, formally. We put 
the whole issue there. As I said earlier 
this afternoon, in discussing it from 
another angle, I hope my Government 
will use all of its prestige, all of its in- 
fluence, to try to get the issue out in 
open debate before the Security Council 
and let the world see who it is now that 
seeks a peaceful solution. If that cannot 
be done, or if it is done and our request 
is vetoed, then I renew my plea that my 
President and my Ambassador at the 
United Nations make a historic plea to 
an extraordinary session of the General 
Assembly to try to have the members of 
the General Assembly—and I think they 
will be successful—to assume their re- 
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sponsibilities for peacekeeping and agree 
to use their peacekeeping forces to en- 
force a cease-fire in Vietnam. Then the 
General Assembly can proceed to work 
out the myriad of understandings, con- 
cessions, compromises, and conscionable 
agreements that will be necessary to 
bring order and peace to that troubled 
area of the world under the aegis of 
either the United Nations or the recon- 
vened Geneva Conference. 

We say that we are willing to go back 
to the Geneva Conference. We certainly 
ought to be willing to go back and work 
within the framework of the original 
agreement, with such modification as 
can be worked out on the part of those 
who will then have the solemn responsi- 
bility of trying to end this threat to the 
peace of the world. 

On many subsequent occasions, as I 
have just referred to them, President 
Johnson and other administration 
spokesmen said they had spoken with 
the Secretary General to see what he 
might do to intercede with North Viet- 
nam on behalf of peace. That is a per- 
fectly agreeable procedure, and is in fact 
one of the steps that should occur under 
the injunction of article 33: 

Parties to any dispute, the continuance of 
which is likely to endanger the maintenance 
of international peace and security, shall, 
first of all, seek a solution by negotiation, in- 
quiry, mediation, conciliation, arbitration, 
judicial settlement, resort to regional agen- 
cies or arrangements, or other peaceful means 
of their own choosing. 


But requesting help from the Secretary 
General did not relieve of the obligation 
to follow the other injunctions of the 
charter. 

Having the judge over for lunch, or 
calling on him in his chambers, is not 
the same as going to court. And we 
have been obliged to go before the court 
of the Security Council ever since we 
first sent our forces into the Vietnam 
war. 

It was not until January 30 of 1966 
that we finally squared ourselves with the 
procedures of the charter. It was highly 
unfortunate that at the same time we 
did ask the U.N. to take jurisdiction, we 
made its job much harder and the pos- 
sibility of its effective action more re- 
mote, by increasing the intensity of the 
war at the same time. 

And under this bill, we will increase 
the scope and intensity of the war even 
more. We are doing it on our initiative, 
not that of North Vietnam. We are going 
to expand the level of our manpower, the 
scale of our air raids in both north and 
south, and the geographic area of the 
war here in this bill. 

That is why I question how bona fide 
our appeal to the United Nations is, when 
we also hear our administration down- 
grade, belittle, and minimize the chances 
for any effective U.N. action. 

On January 30, 1966, Ambassador 
Goldberg did address a letter to the 
President of the Security Council, as fol- 
lows: 

I have the honor to request that an urgent 
meeting of the Security Council be called 
promptly to consider the situation in Viet- 
nam. 
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The situation in Vietnam“ is the issue 
that should have been put before the 
Security Council in August of 1964, and 
even before that. 

At least, it is there now. And the 
United States has also presented a pro- 
posed resolution to deal with it. Our 
resolution, presented to that meeting, 
has five operative parts. They are that 
the Security Council: 

1. Calls for immediate discussions without 
preconditions * * * among the appropriate 
interested governments to arrange a confer- 
ence looking toward the application of the 
Geneva accords of 1954 and 1962 and the 
establishment of a durable peace in south- 
east Asia. 

2. Recommends that the first order of 
business of such a conference be arrange- 
ments for a cessation of hostilities under 
effective supervision. 

8. Offers to assist in achieving the pur- 
poses of this resolution by all appropriate 
means, including the provision of arbitrators 
or mediators. 

4. Calls on all concerned to cooperate 
fully in the implementation of this resolu- 
tion. 

5. Requests the Secretary General to assist 
as appropriate in the implementation of this 
resolution. 


The press carries stories nearly every 
day that the United States really has 
little faith that anything will come of 
that resolution. We are hearing again 
about the need for discussion on a bi- 
lateral basis among the large powers in 
order to find a means of settlement. 

Let me add quickly, Mr. President, be- 
cause I almost forgot to do so, that 
these five points in no way constitute a 
term of reference by way of a limitation 
upon the jurisdiction of the Security 
Council now. These are only the sug- 
gested solutions of our country; they in 
no way limit the alternatives the Secu- 
rity Council may consider. The Security 
Council is free to consider not only these 
proposals, but the proposals of anyone 
else, both inside and outside the Security 
Council. 

But the stories are appearing again to 
suggest that the United States would 
prefer to keep the subject of Vietnam 
on a bilateral basis, rather than through 
the U.N. 

But what is coming of these private 
consultations? What is the Soviet Union 
doing to try to prevail upon North Viet- 
nam either to cease its activities or nego- 
tiate? All that I have heard is to the 
effect that neither the United States nor 
Britain has been able to achieve any 
progress in getting the Soviet Union com- 
mitted to a use of its influence to stop the 
war. 

The non-U.N. diplomatic channels, by 
the admission of our own administration, 
are simply getting nowhere in ending the 
the war or producing peace talks. 

That is why I say that if we encounter 
a Soviet or French veto in the Security 
Council, we should seek action by the 
General Assembly. There is plenty of 
precedent for that, and in fact, the 
United States has taken the lead in 
earlier situations in moving a stalemated 
issue from the Security Council to the 
General Assembly. 

We did it in the case of Korea, and we 
did it again in the case of the Congo. 
The charter itself gives to the General 
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Assembly the function of discussing 
“questions relating to the maintenance 
of international peace and security.” 

This authority is contained in article 
11, which also provides that it “may make 
recommendations with regard to any 
such questions to the state or states con- 
cerned or to the Security Council or to 
both.” 3 

However, article 12 states that the As- 
sembly shall not make any recommen- 
dation with regard to a dispute while it 
is pending before the Security Council. 
But it may discuss it at any time, and 
may make recommendations when the 
Security Council is no longer considering 
it. 

It made them in the case of Korea 
and in the case of the Congo, with the 
urgent support of the United States. 

Surely we can stand for no less in a 
conflict to which we are a party. We 
must, it seems to me, if we are to fulfill 
our obligations under the charter to help 
keep the peace through its organs and 
procedures. 

A VOTE FOR BILL IS A VOTE TO SEND MORE 
AMERICANS TO FIGHT IN ASIA 

Certainly the effort will be made to 
cast into disrepute any opposition to this 
measure with the charge that opposition 
means a failure to support the boys who 
have been sent there. But I say that 
support for it means that the Americans 
already there are only the first install- 
ment on the thousands more who will 
be sent, and the deaths which have al- 
ready occurred are only the first of hun- 
dreds that will follow. For in this bill, 
we are undertaking to clear all of South 
Vietnam of the Vietcong, and we have 
not the slightest idea whether this opera- 
tion will meet with overt intervention 
from other powers on the other side. 

I am not in favor of enlarging and 
expanding the war. 

That is the reason why I discussed at 
some length, earlier this afternoon, my 
complete support of the program out- 
lined by Ambassador Kennan and Gen- 
eral Gavin. Iam not in favor of sending 
more and more troops to Vietnam to do 
what President Johnson himself said 
only a year and a half ago Asians should 
do for themselves. 

Only 5 years ago, we had 3,000 soldiers 
in Vietnam and Congress was told we 
had to support them with more men and 
equipment. So the next year we had 
11,000 there and again Congress was 
told it must support them with more 
men and equipment. In 1963, we had 
16,000 there, and Congress was told they 
had to be supported. Se in 1964, the 
figure rose to 23,000. That was only a 
year and some months ago, and we were 
told that we had to pass the Tonkin Bay 
resolution in order to support those 23,- 
000 men. So now we have supported 
the 23,000 and added more, to a total of 
200,000. 

I think that one figure is 205,000 on 
the land, some 95,000 more on naval 
units and in units within, shall I say, 
the precincts of South Vietnam, making 
a total in round numbers of some 300,000. 

And now some Senators believe they 
must support the 200,000 with 400,000 
and after that, the next figure being 
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heard is 600,000. There is already talk 
of 800,000. I said earlier this afternoon 
that, in my judgment, if we end up in a 
war with Red China, within 24 months 
or so it will be 3 million. Where will we 
get them? What will we do with our 
other commitments elsewhere in the 
world? How can that be called support 
for the men now there? 

It is so dangerous that it is unthink- 
able. It is so fantastic that Iam at a 
loss to understand a colleague who could 
consider it favorably. 

Mr. President, such a program is not a 
program of supporting men, It is a pro- 
gram of supporting utter folly. It is not 
limiting our losses, but exposing the men 
already there to dangers of land war in 
Asia that American official policy has 
opposed throughout all our history, right 
down to the adoption and ratification of 
the SEATO treaty itself. 

A vote for this bill is not a vote to 
support the men already there. It is a 
vote to double the men already there, to 
expand the war into Thailand, and to 
provide American financing for a mili- 
tary force in Asia that Secretary Dulles 
assured us was not the policy of the 
United States when we ratified the treaty 
in 1954. 

WAR AUTHORITY RESIDES IN CONGRESS 


These are some other considerations 
that my colleagues should bear in mind 
as we debate the Vietnam policy issues. 
First, let us consider the question of 
whether the Congress has delegated to 
the President the power to wage war in 
Vietnam. Article I, section 8 of the 
Constitution, as I have said so many 
times, gives Congress the explicit respon- 
sibility to declare war. It was no acci- 
dent that our Founding Fathers placed 
this responsibility in the hands of the 
people, speaking through their repre- 
sentatives in Congress. Well aware of 
the British King’s power to make war, 
the authors of the Constitution clearly 
did not wish to give one man compara- 
ble power in our system. 

During the Constitutional Convention, 
the business of declaring war was always 
treated as a legislative function. In 
none of the drafts was there any ques- 
tion of where this power should reside. 
Earlier drafts gave the Congress the 
power of “making war.” The change in 
this phrasing to “declare” brought the 
only debate on the war power during the 
Convention, This debate demonstrates 
quite clearly the constitutional drafters’ 
intentions. The noted constitutional 
authority, James Grafton Rogers, relates 
the incident in this way: 

Pinckney objected to the assignment of 
“making war” to the legislative. Congress 
would be too slow, he said. The Senate 
would be a better designation. Butler sug- 
gests the President should be given the au- 
thority. “Mr. Madison and Mr. Gerry 
moved” to insert declare“ striking out 
“make war,” leaving to the Executive the 
power to repel sudden attacks. Sherman, 
Gerry, Ellsworth, and Mason all protested 
against leaving war altogether to the Execu- 
tive. On a vote of eight States to one “de- 
clare” was chosen with some explanation 
that this word left the “conduct” of the 
war to the Executive while the Congress 
only could declare it. 
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My footnote is to Farrand, Records 
of the Federal Constitution,” volume 2, 
page 318. 

Mr. President, as we turn back these 
pages of history, as I have just done in 
this part of my manuscript, we see the 
human equation. We realize that then, 
as now, Men representing free people 
weighed, debated, discussed, and evalu- 
ated alternatives, and finally selected the 
language which, in definitive terms, 
wrote the guarantees into our Constitu- 
tion. 

It is so easy for people to overlook 
the fact that the same processes recur 
continually in a democracy: the same 
processes now taking place in Congress 
in regard to this great historic issue. 
We in this Congress are coming to grips, 
in my judgment, with basic abstract 
principles of constitutionalism that may 
very well be as vital to the lives of future 
generations of Americans as the great 
constitutional debate to which I have 
just referred became vital to the rights 
of each one of us living in the year 1966. 

For after all, these basic principles of 
government are never settled with final- 
ity in a democracy. That is why we have 
that great school of constitutional juris- 
prudence that points out that this or- 
ganic document is dynamic and not 
static; it is a living word, and not a dead 
hand. 

What I am trying to do today, in part, 
is to make Senators aware, if I can, that 
I think their obligation, in this critical 
hour, is as historic as the obligation of 
those who wrote the Constitution when 
they reached a final judgment on article 
I, section 8 of the Constitution, and 
vested the power to declare war in the 
Congress. For here is a bill which really 
deals with an attempt—and it is an abor- 
tive.attempt, but it can have its effect— 
at giving to the President of the United 
States an Executive power that should 
never be vested in him. 

In “The Federalist” Hamilton wrote: 

The President is to. be Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy of the United States. 
In this respect his authority will be 
nominally the same with that of the King of 
Great Britain, but in substance much in- 
ferior to it. It will amount to nothing more 
than the supreme command and direction 
of the military and naval forces, as first 
general and admiral of the Confederacy, 
while that of the British King extends to the 
declaring of war and to the raising and reg- 
ulating of fleets and armies—all which, by 
the Constitution under consideration, would 
appertain to the Legislature. 


That is Hamilton. 

Some people say declarations of war 
are outdated, that events move too 
quickly and world affairs are too complex 
for adhering to the letter of the Con- 
stitution. This misses the point the 
Founding Fathers tried to drive home 
the people must be brought into this deci- 
sionmaking process. James Grafton 
Rogers stated the underlying rationale 
of the Founding Fathers this way: 

War must be “declared,” because it reaches 
many people. A declaration is in part a 
summons to citizens. It also gives notice 
that many legal rights are changed, Treaties 
are canceled. Trading and even correspond- 
ing with enemies is no longer proper. Enemy 
persons and property are restrained. Con- 
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tracts and debts suspended. Our ships at 
sea and our own property and citizens abroad 
have only the protection force can provide. 
Vast and autocratic control of people by the 
Government is released by a declaration of 
war—the right to control prices, ration food 
and clothing, even to seize factories and to 
arrest our own people without the right to 
demand the charges against them or secure 
public trial. 

The Constitution says, therefore, in effect, 
“Our country shall not be committed for- 
mally to a trial of force with another nation, 
our people generally summoned to the effort 
and all the legal consequences to people, 
rights and property incurred until the House, 
Senate and the President agree.” 


Mr. President, that has been the plea 
of the Senator from Oregon over 2½ 
years. I do not know how many times 
I have pointed out the effect of a dec- 
laration of war. I have argued here 
on the floor of the Senate—but I wish 
to make it a part of this speech—that a 
declaration of war, as Grafton Rogers 
points out in the quotation that I have 
just read, and expands and expounds 
upon it in the text itself, changes im- 
mediately our international relations 
with every other nation in the world. 

That is why I have said so many times 
that, in my judgment, one of the rea- 
sons why this administration has not 
proposed a declaration of war is that 
such a proposal would leave no room for 
doubt on the part of the American peo- 
ple that the administration is leading 
the country to war; not to peace. 

A declaration of war would probably 
result in certain war acts on the part 
of the United States that would be 
bound to bring us into immediate con- 
flict with many noncombatant nations 
in the world. I have cited over and over 
again, but I wish to cite once more, that 
if we had a declaration of war against 
North Vietnam, what would undoubtedly 
follow would be either an embargo or a 
mining of Haiphong Port and Harbor. 

That would lead to great difficulties 
with many neutral, noncombatant na- 
tions, including Great Britain, Canada, 
France, Italy, and the Scandinavian 
countries and would raise the question 
as to whether they would lower their 
flags to that blockade. 

I have pointed out many times, but it 
needs to be pointed out again for the 
RECORD, that I seriously doubt the Union 
Jack would ever be lowered to such a 
blockade because, if it were lowered, it 
would be the first time in the history of 
the British Empire that the Union Jack 
was ever lowered to a blockade to which 
the British Empire was not a party. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Oregon yield 


at that point? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. LONG 
of Missouri in the chair). Does the Sen- 


ator from Oregon yield to the Senator 
from Louisiana? 

Mr. MORSE. I am happy to yield to 
the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Southern 
States had considerable difficulty in ob- 
taining supplies during the Civil War, 
and my recollection is that the Union 
Navy did not let any ships come through 
its blockade. Therefore, would the Sen- 
ator from Oregon explain why British 
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ships did not come to our aid at that 
time? 

Mr. MORSE. Because the British 
Government, as the Senator well knows 
from reading his American history, was 
sort of a “Jekyll and Hyde” in that war, 
and my statement stands. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. My recollec- 
tion is that they provided us with a very 
fine ship which sank a great many 
Yankee ships. At least, the British built 
the ship, and we had the use of it. I 
believe the name of the ship was the 
Alabama, which did a magnificent job. 
It sank many Yankee ships. 

It seems that the Union side was con- 
tinually outraged about that, for a long 
period of time; but my recollection is 
that the British did not send any ships 
through the Union blockade. The South 
sorely felt that they should, that we were 
a nation fighting for its independence, 
and that the British should have sent 
their ships through the blockade, just as 
France came to the aid of the Colonies 
at the time we were fighting for our in- 
dependence from Great Britain. 

Mr. MORSE. I stand on my state- 
ment. I do not know what the Senator 
is replying to. The history of the British 
Empire is that it does not lower its flag 
to a blockade unless it is one to which it 
is a party and has approved. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. What I was 
saying was that Britain seemed to ap- 
prove enough of the South to let us have 
this fine battleship, the Alabama, during 
the Civil War, which was of such great 
help, and for which the South was deeply 
grateful to England. 

Mr. MORSE. How is that an answer 
to my observation? My observation is 
a historic observation. I am merely 
saying that we do not get the British 
Empire to lower the Union Jack unless 
we can get the British Empire to agree 
that they will respect a blockade or will 
be a party to it. 

Let me ask the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, does he believe that the Union Jack 
is going to be lowered to a blockade in 
Haiphong Harbor? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. 
even advocating a blockade. 

Mr. MORSE. I am not asking the Sen- 
ator whether he advocates a blockade 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I respect- 
fully suggest to the Senator that he has 
made a great number of statements 
which I believe to be very much in error. 
In fact, I refer him to the unanimous 
vote of the American Bar Association 
that some of his statements are in error. 
With regard to this particular matter, 
the Senator said that the Union Jack is 
never lowered to a blockade. It has not 
been lowered because they do not send 
their ships in to make it necessary to 
lower the Union Jack. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator does not 
quote my full statement. Why does not 
the Senator quote the full statement? I 
stated that the Union Jack is never low- 
ered to a blockade, that the history of the 
British Empire shows that the Union 
Jack is never lowered to a blockade unless 
the blockade is approved by them or they 
are a party to it. I am asking the Sen- 
ator the question, does he believe 
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Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would say 
that there is no record that the British 
Empire approved of the blockade that the 
United States placed on the Confederate 
States during the War Between. the 
States. As a matter of fact, they let the 
Confederacy buy this fine battleship 
which raided Yankee merchant ships on 
the high seas, which would indicate that 
they did not disapprove. 

Mr. MORSE. Will the Senator from 
Louisiana tell me what he is trying to 
prove? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Senator 
stated that there is no record of the 
Union Jack ever being lowered to a 
blockade—— 

Mr. MORSE. That is not what I said. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Unless the 
British Government approved the block- 
ade. Then what did the Senator say? 

Mr. MORSE. I repeat and I will say 
it again, Do we believe that the Union 
Jack would be lowered to an American 
blockade in Haiphong Harbor? Then I 
stated, What is the history of the British 
Empire? It does not lower its flag to any 
blockade unless the British Empire ap- 
proves of that blockade or is a party to it. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am saying 
to the Senator that during the American 
Civil War, there was no showing what- 
ever that Britain approved of the Union 
blockade which it conducted against the 
Confederate States—no showing what- 
ever. 

As a matter of fact, the indications 
would be that the British Government 
had enough sympathy for what the 
blockade was doing to the South, to ex- 
pect that British merchant ships, being 
the true traders that they were, would 
have been sent through that blockade, 
but they did not attempt to go through. 
They did not lower the Union Jack. 
They just did not send in the ships. 
The same thing was true with the block- 
ade of Cuba a short time ago. 

We turned the Russian ships back. 
We did not have to turn any British ships 
back. They understood the blockade 
was there and their ships stayed away. 

Mr. MORSE. Who had their support? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. They just 
did not come in. 

Mr. MORSE. Why does not the Sen- 
ator go back to the spring of 1962, when 
there was all this talk about blockading 
Cuba, which was never stretched? 
What was the position of Canada and 
Great Britain, and a good many of our 
NATO allies then? They advised our 
Government not to stretch a blockade. 
That is the point I am making. 

We did not blockade any shipping into 
Cuba in 1962 except Russian ships carry- 
ing missiles. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, the 
generality of the Senator's state- 
ment 

Mr. MORSE. I ask the Senator, what 
does he believe will happen —and we 
should find out—if we have a declaration 
of war and we blockaded Haiphong? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Well, based 
on what the Senator has said, if we 
placed a blockade on Haiphong Harbor 
and British ships did not go through, or 
even if they did, it would not conflict 
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with the generality of what the Senator 
has stated. 

It would in effect be in sympathy and 
approval of a blockade that we have. 
The Senator just got through saying that 
Britain warned us not to go through with 
the blockade of Cuba, but the Senator 
will notice that not a British 

Mr. MORSE. We did not have one at 
the time I am talking about. But when 
we get to the fall of 1962 and those Rus- 
sian missiles were in place in Cuba, then 
our allies rallied to our cause and Great 
Britain and France and all the other al- 
lies in NATO supported us. But, that is 
because we had a case. Prior to that 
time, we did not have a case. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I am not 
advocating a blockade at this time. Iam 
saying that my recollection of history is 
that this Nation blockaded on occasion 
when Britain was not alined with the 
blockade. 

I have specifically in mind our Civil 
War. Britain was not alined with the 
North against the South. At that point 
Britain was a neutral, although her sym- 
pathies were to a considerable extent 
with the South. 

Mr. MORSE. They did not go through 
the blockade. Therefore I fail to un- 
derstand what the Senator is trying to 
prove. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Based on the 
Senator’s own statement, the assump- 
tion is meaningless. If we were to put a 
blockade around Vietnam, the British 
ships would not try to go through it, as 
they did not try to go through the block- 
ade in the Civil War, or through the 
blockade of Cuba during the missile 
crisis. 

Mr. MORSE. If we blockaded North 
Vietnam, I do not believe the Union Jack 
would respect that blockade. I believe 
there are a good many other flags that 
would not respect the blockade either. 

Certainly the Russian flag would not 
respect the blockade. I know of no 
surer way of getting into war with Rus- 
sia than to start sinking some Russian 
ships seeking to go into Hanoi Harbor. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. The Sena- 
tor says they would not respect the 
blockade. They did respect it once be- 
fore, or twice before. I merely say that 
the Senator makes this statement, and 
that he is satisfied with its accuracy. 

He had repeated it so many times, 
however, that I felt once in a while I 
should say there is no reason for saying 
that what he says is necessarily so. To 
quote the words of one of the songs from 
Porgy and Bess, “It Ain’t Necessarily So.” 

Mr. MORSE. I am issuing the warn- 
ing to the American people. It is a fac- 
tor that should be considered. 

There are two possible reasons for the 
existence of hostilities in the absence of 
a congressional declaration of war in 
Vietnam. One, that the conflict there 
is not a war; or two, that the Congress 
has delegated to the President the power 
to wage a war. 

There is no question in my mind about 
the existence of a war in Vietnam. This 
is not an emergency situation where the 
President was compelled to act without 
congressional approval to protect vital 
national interests. We had 800 men 
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there in 1960, 3,000 in 1961, 11,000 in 1962, 
16,000 in 1963, 23,000 in 1964, and 300,000 
in and around Vietnam today. Senators 
who should know predict that we may 
eventually have 600,000 men there. 

This was not an emergency buildup. 
There has been a steady escalation which 
now points toward a major war. The 
mothers, wives, and friends of the 300,000 
Americans fighting over there know that 
this is a war. After seeing how quickly 
action was completed on the new GI 
bill of rights, I think even the Congress 
realizes that this is now a real war. 

I do not question the President’s power 
as Commander in Chief of the Armed 
Forces to protect vital national interests 
by military action when necessary. Iam 
well aware that our Nation’s history is 
replete with instances where military ac- 
tion has been taken in foreign lands 
without a congressional declaration of 
war. 

DIFFERENCE FROM KOREAN WAR 

There can be war without a declara- 
tion of war. As a practical matter there 
is no way the Congress can stop 
a President’s military adventures, except 
through its control of the purse strings. 
But never before in history has the Presi- 
dent engaged this Nation in a major con- 
flict without a firm basis in national and 
international law. It is said that the 
war in Korea was fought without a dec- 
laration by the Congress. The impor- 
tant distinction is that in Korea we were 
fighting under the banner of the United 
Nations in fulfillment of our treaty ob- 
ligations. We should have had a dec- 
laration of war. 

Article 39 of the charter provides for 
a determination of the existence of any 
“threat to peace, breach of the peace, or 
act of aggression” by the Security Coun- 
cil and for its determination of what 
measures shall be taken to restore peace. 

On June 27, 1950, the Security Coun- 
cil passed a resolution calling on mem- 
ber nations to assist the Republic of 
Korea in repelling the attack from the 
north. It may be argued that this was 
not sufficient authority for President 
Truman to send 280,000 troops to fight on 
Korean soil. I do not wish to become 
involved in that issue now. But I do 
want to stress the differences between 
the two situations. Instead of fighting 
to uphold the United Nations Charter 
and the peacekeeping decisions of the Se- 
curity Council and the General Assembly, 
as we did in Korea, we are violating both 
its letter and its spirit by our conduct in 
Vietnam. We are guilty of abusing the 
very instrument we fought to uphold 
only 15 years ago, 

The Department of State seems to be- 
lieve that declarations of war are old 
fashioned. In a memorandum submitted 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations 
some months ago, the Department made 
a number of remarkable statements. It 
stated, for example, that— 

In this century declarations of war have 
come to imply dedication to the total de- 
struction of the enemy. 


I must assume from this statement 
that the Department has no intention of 
recommending that the President ask 
Congress to declare war unless our goal 
is total destruction of the enemy. 
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This is a novel interpretation of his- 
tory, for as recently as World War I, 
President Wilson asked for a declaration 
of war simply “to bring the Government 
of the German Empire to terms and end 
the war.” If the Congress accepts the 
Department’s current interpretation of 
its constitutional power to declare war, 
it will be guilty of complete abdication of 
its responsibilities. 

The memorandum also states that a 
declaration of war has no bearing on 
whether use of force is lawful or unlaw- 
ful under international law and that— 

The only relevant legal question is whether 
the use of force is justified. 


To carry this logic to the extreme 
would take us back to the law of trial by 
force. Our officials mouth great plati- 
tudes about building a body of law for 
the settlement of international disputes 
through peaceful means. Every nation 
at war believes its position is sound and 
that its use of force is justified. I have 
no doubt that North Vietnam thinks we, 
not they, are the aggressors. As long as 
nationals continue to flaunt the United 
Nations Charter and decide for them- 
selves when force is justified, interna- 
tional law will be little more than a jun- 
gle where power settles everything. 

One interesting line in the State De- 
partment memorandum states that a 
declaration of war would “reduce our 
adversary’s own reasoned approach to a 
solution.” I had not been aware until 
I read this that the Department of State 
considered the Vietcong or North Viet- 
nam “reasonable” in any way. In fact, 
the public pronouncements coming out 
of the Department try to make us believe 
that we are dealing with the devil him- 
self. Perhaps the Congress has not re- 
ceived all of the signals coming into Mr. 
Rusk's antenna. 

According to the memorandum: 

The President has power under article II. 
section 2, of the Constitution as Commander 
in Chief to deploy U.S. military forces to 
Vietnam for the purpose of assisting South 
Vietnam to defend itself from armed aggres- 
sion by North Vietnam. 


Under this logic we could escalate our 
involvement to a nuclear war with China 
and Russia without a congressional 
declaration of war, since we started out 
only in assisting South Vietnam. This 
is the old case of the camel getting its 
nose under the tent. 

Throughout the development of our 
involvement, the Congress has been 
forced into positions where its hands 
have been tied by decisions already 
taken within the executive branch. The 
Executive has tried to force the Congress 
into retroactive rubberstamping of ac- 
tions already taken. The Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee is now faced with a 
$415 million supplemental aid bill, most 
of it for Vietnam. AID has already 
borrowed $56 million from other funds 
appropriated by the Congress in the ex- 
pectation that the Congress would come 
through promptly with the additional 
funds and take it off the hook. If the 
Congress does not vote the funds soon, 
our Government will be in default on its 
solemn obligations to international 
organizations from which most of the 
money was borrowed. AID will then 
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charge that the Congress, not the 
Executive, is the party responsible. I 
am tired of the Executive trying to black- 
jack the Congress this way. There can 
be nothing in the nature of a true 
partnership between the two branches 
under these conditions. 

CONGRESS HAS NOT DELEGATED WARPOWER 

IN ASIA 

Since the Congress has not declared 
war, the President’s course of action must 
be founded on a delegation of authority 
by the Congress if it is to be legal under 
our constitutional system. The Presi- 
dent misses no opportunity to state that 
the Congress has approved his actions, 
and the war generally, by approving the 
southeast Asia resolution. This was not 
a blank check as the President has inter- 
preted it and the congressional intent has 
been distorted beyond recognition by 
what this administration has done. Let 
us look at the record for a moment. 

Before I do, one will read an interesting 
debate back in August 1964, if he will 
turn back to it and see the number of 
reservations made by Members of the 
Senate before they voted. They tried to 
protect their flanks, may I say good- 
naturedly, by saying they were not grant- 
ing a blank check, they were not giving 
unchecked power, when they were voting 
for the resolution. 

As I indicated in the debate, I did not 
believe their arguments were very con- 
vincing then, and I do not now. But we 
will see whether any of them want to 
give the blank check now, for if there 
ever was a bill in which Congress gave a 
blank check to the President, it is the 
pending bill. 

On August 2 and 4, 1964, U.S. Navy 
destroyers became involved in incidents 
with North Vietnamese torpedo boats. 
The President ordered retaliatory action 
by bombing naval facilities in North Viet- 
nam. On August 5, he asked the Con- 
gress for an expression of support for 
his action. 

When the southeast Asia resolution 
passed the Senate on August 7, there were 
only some 16,000 menin Vietnam. Their 
mission was to advise and train the mili- 
tary forces of South Vietnam; they were 
not engaged in offensive combat opera- 
tions except in their advisory capacity 
with the Vietnamese troops. By that 
time 200 American boys had lost their 
livesin Vietnam. Our total military and 
economic aid program for the fiscal year 
which had just ended was about what 
we spend for 2 months’ ammunition now. 
Only 2 days after the President signed 
the resolution he said this: 

Some others are eager to enlarge the con- 
flict. They call upon us to supply American 
boys to do the job that Asian boys must do. 
They ask us to take reckless action which 
might risk the lives of millions and engulf 
much of Asia and certainly threaten the 
peace of the entire world. 


This was the setting for the Congress 
action on the southeast Asia resolution. 

Today we have 205,000 men in Viet- 
nam and about another 100,000 afloat or 
working out of offshore bases. Our men 
are no longer advisers, they are deeply 
involved in combat operations; nearly 
2,700 boys have now lost their lives over 
there. This fiscal year alone we will 
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spend on the Vietnam war almost as 
much as we spent for the entire cost of 
the Korean war. 

Early this afternoon I discussed the 
position of President Eisenhower and 
the statements he made, which I put in 
the Record; that he made no commit- 
ment for the sending of military person- 
nel to South Korea; that he was talking 
in terms of aid. 

Of course, there are many Republicans 
in and out of Congress, in positions of 
leadership, who are pointing out to the 
people of this country that no Republican 
administration has sent any military per- 
sonnel to South Vietnam. 

My intuition tells me that we are go- 
ing to hear much of that in the months 
ahead. My political intuition tells me 
that we are going to hear it said in many 
places in the campaign of 1966, that it 
was the Democrats who sent boys to die 
in South Vietnam, and not the Repub- 
licans. 

I would like to see us get on bipartisan 
and not partisan terms on this issue. I 
think we could if Republicans and Demo- 
crats would rally round the type of pro- 
gram that I have discussed earlier this 
afternoon and which is shared by a good 
many people in this country. 

I submit that Congress had no inten- 
tion of approving in advance a war of 
this magnitude in August 1964. I shall 
always be proud to be able to say that 
I was one of the two Members of this 
body who refused to be stampeded into 
voting for that resolution. I think many 
Senators regret that they voted for it. 

The record should be crystal clear as 
to what was contemplated when Senators 
voted on the resolution. 

I wish to digress from the manuscript 
to pay very deserved tribute to the chair- 
man of the Foreign Relations Committee, 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. FUL- 
BRIGHT]. It takes a big man, and I be- 
lieve it takes a true statesman, to do what 
he did, which was similar to what great 
President Kennedy did after the Bay of 
Pigs: to assume responsibility for his 
leadership on this resolution. 

Many of us heard BILL FULBRIGHT on 
the nationwide CBS television interview. 
He said in effect that he had come to the 
conclusion that he had made a mistake; 
that he had not given the matter the 
thought and the analysis that he wishes 
now he had given to it. 

We heard him say something to the 
same effect the other day in the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. That takes a 
big man. I am very proud to follow his 
leadership on so many aspects of this 
great, critical issue. He and I differ in 
some particulars, but I am proud to be 
associated with the common objectives 
that we have in mind. I am proud to 
support BILL FULBRIGHT as he takes the 
criticism and is subjected to the unfair 
attacks that are made upon him, and in 
many of the articles that I have read, 
gross misrepresentations of his point of 
view. 

He said on that same program that a 
great power, a great nation, can change a 
bad policy without losing face. He 
proved that a great statesman can do the 
same thing. I have heard it said that a 
fool defends his mistakes, whereas a wise 
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man corrects his errors. Our Govern- 
ment could profit from his example. 

BILL FULBRIGHT has had many great 
hours and made many monumental con- 
tributions to world peace and freedom in 
the 21 years we have served in this body, 
so when I refer to the colloquy that took 
place in 1964, I refer to it only as a mat- 
ter of historic record, without the slight- 
est implied criticism of the chairman of 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

I have made the foregoing comments 
this afternoon as part of the historic rec- 
ord that I think should be made. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, who was handling the 
resolution, in a colloquy with the junior 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON] a 
few minutes before the vote, made clear 
his intent, the intent of the commit- 
tee, and, I think, the intent of the Sen- 
ate. Senator NELSON stated: 

However, my concern is that we in Con- 
gress could give the impression to the pub- 
lic that we are prepared at this time to 
change our mission and substantially ex- 
pand our commitment. If that is what the 
sense of Congress is, I am opposed to the 
resolution, 


He proposed an amendment which 
contained this declaration of policy: 


Our continuing policy is to limit our role 
to the provision of aid, training, assistance, 
and military advice, and it is the sense of 
Congress that, except when provoked to a 
greater response, we should continue to at- 
tempt to avoid a direct military involvement 
in the southeast Asian conflict. 


In responding, the junior Senator from 
Arkansas, who was handling the resolu- 
tion, said about the proposal: 

It states fairly accurately what the Presi- 
dent has said would be our policy, and what 
I stated my understanding was as to our 
policy; also what other Senators have stated. 
In other words, it states that our response 
should be appropriate and limited to the 
provocation, which the Senator states as re- 
spond to provocation in a manner that is 
limited and fitting,” and so forth, 

* . + . . 

The Senator has put into his amendment a 
statement of policy that is unobjectionable. 
However, I cannot accept the amendment un- 
der the circumstances. I do not believe it 
is contrary to the joint resolution, but it is 
an enlargement. I am informed that the 
House is now voting on this resolution. The 
House joint resolution is about to be pre- 
sented to us. I cannot accept the amend- 
ment and go to conference with it, and thus 
take responsibility for delaying matters. 

I do not object to it as a statement of 
policy. I believe it is an accurate reflection 
of what I believe is the President's policy, 
judging from his own statements. That does 
not mean that as a practical matter I can 
accept the amendment. It would delay mat- 
ters to do so. It would cause confusion and 
require a conference, and present us with all 
the other difficulties that are involved in this 
kind of legislative action. I regret that I 
cannot do it, even though I do not at all 
disagree with the amendment as a general 
statement of policy. 

Mr. Netson. Judging by the Recorp of yes- 
terday, many Senators do not interpret the 
resolution in the same way. 

Mr. FULBRIGHT. Senators are entitled to 
have different views. However, most mem- 
bers of the committee, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, interpret it the same way. 


If the President thinks this is a blank 
check to be filled out in American lives 
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and treasure as he sees fit, the Constitu- 
tion has become a meaningless document 
and the Congress has gone the way of 
the dinosaur. 

I do not question the authority of the 
President to take the initial actions— 
such as the sending of advisers—which 
started us on this road to a major war 
in Asia; but there is a constitutional line 
beyond which he cannot logically go 
without a formal declaration of war. 

I am unable to point to the day and 
action when this line was crossed. But 
there is no doubt in my mind that it 
has been crossed and that we are now 
in an undeclared war, contrary to the 
letter and the spirit of the Constitution. 
Only the American people acting through 
their elected representatives have the 
right to declare war and this right has 
not been delegated to anyone for use in 
southeast Asia. 

POWER OF THE PURSE IS A MAJOR CHECK UPON 
EXECUTIVE 

Clause 1 of section 8, article I of the 
Constitution gives to the Congress the 
power to pay the debts and provide for 
the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States. Clause 7 of 
section 9 of the same article states: 

No money shall be drawn from the Treas- 


ury, but in consequence of appropriations 
made by law. 


The power of the purse is, in the first 
clause, given to Congress and in the sec- 
ond, it is specifically forbidden to the 
executive. It is a limitation upon the 
executive, and does not restrict Congress 
in appropriating moneys in the Treasury. 

Our pending measure is not the ex- 
penditure in the strict sense; but it is 
the law under which appropriations shall 
be drawn from the Treasury by subse- 
quent statute. Surely the control of 
public expenditures by Congress is a 
time-honored check upon the executive 
branch that our constitutional framers 
were very careful to write into our basic 
law. 

In fact, in the Federalist No. 58, Madi- 
son declares: 


The House of Representatives cannot only 
refuse, but they alone can propose, the sup- 
plies requisite for the support of govern- 
ment. They, in a word, hold the purse— 
that powerful instrument by which we be- 
hold, in the history of the British Constitu- 
tion, an infant and humble representation of 
the people gradually enlarging the sphere 
of its activity and importance, and finally 
reducing, as far as it seems to have wished, 
all the outgrown prerogatives of the other 
branches of the government. This power 
over the purse may, in fact, be regarded as 
the most complete and effectual weapon with 
which any constitution can arm the imme- 
diate representatives of the people, for 
obtaining a redress of every grievance, and 
for carrying into effect every just and salutary 
measure. 


The noted constitutional authority, 
Edward Corwin, tells us: 


Congress has, to repeat, vast powers to 
determine the bounds within which a Presi- 
dent may be left to work out a foreign policy. 
Indeed, it may effectively block Presidential 
policy by simply declining to pass imple- 
menting legislation—for example, appropria- 
tions. It results that, in proportion as the 
prosecution of a foreign policy—the Mar- 
shall plan for instance—requires lavish ex- 
penditure, so is the insistence of the body 
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that controls the Nation’s purse strings that 
it be accepted as a partner in the determina- 
tion of the objectives of our diplomacy likely 
to increase. 


That statement is taken from Profes- 
sor Corwin’s great book, “The President: 
Office and Powers, 1787-1957,” at page 
192. 

I suggest to Senators that this au- 
thorization bill may be the last time 
Congress will have an opportunity to 
exercise a braking influence upon the 
war in Vietnam before it becomes irre- 
versible. I hope that before voting, Sen- 
ators will consider the testimony of Sec- 
retary Dulles in 1954, setting forth the 
policy of the United States not to try to 
create any land army to meet an armed 
aggression under article IV of SEATO. 
That policy was sound when Dulles de- 
clared it and when the Senate ac- 
cepted it. 

It is being reversed in this bill. Once 
we are committed to contributing Amer- 
ican forces to it, and paying for the rest, 
we stand to face not only North Vietnam, 
but China, on the mainland of Asia. 

Do not think for a moment that there 
is no policy issue in this bill, for it is the 
policy issue of involving Americans com- 
pletely and almost alone in an Asian 
land war. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed at this point in the 
Recorp the war message of President 
Wilson, delivered on April 2, 1917, and 
the war message of President Franklin 
Roosevelt following Pearl Harbor. 

There being no objection, the messages 
were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

WILSON’S SPEECH FOR DECLARATION OF WAR 
AGAINST GERMANY, APRIL 2, 1917 

I have called the Congress into extraordi- 
nary session because there are serious, very 
serious, choices of policy to be made, and 
made immediately, which it was neither 
right nor constitutionally permissible that 
I should assume the responsibility of mak- 
ing. 

On the third of February last I officially 
laid before you the extraordinary announce- 
ment of the Imperial German Government 
that on and after the first day of February 
it was its purpose to put aside all restraints 
of law or of hunanity and use its sub- 
marines to sink every vessel that sought to 
approach either the ports of Great Britain 
and Ireland or the western coasts of Europe 
or any of the ports controlled by the ene- 
mies of Germany within the Mediterranean. 
That had seemed to be the object of the 
German submarine warfare earlier in the 
war, but since April of last year the Imperial 
Government had somewhat restrained the 
commanders of its undersea craft in con- 
formity with its promise then given to us 
that passenger boats should not be sunk 
and that due warning would be given to all 
other vessels which its submarines might 
seek to destroy, when no resistance was of- 
fered or escape attempted, and care taken 
that their crews were given at least a fair 
chance to save their lives in their open 
boats. The precautions taken were meager 
and haphazard enough, as was proved in dis- 
tressing instance after instance in the prog- 
ress of the cruel and unmanly business, 
but a certain degree of restraint was ob- 
served. 

The new policy has swept every restric- 
tion aside. Vessels of every kind, what- 
ever their flag, their character, their cargo, 
their destination, their errand, have been 
ruthlessly sent to the bottom without warn- 
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ing and without thought of help or mercy 
for those on board, the vessels of friendly 
neutrals along with those of belligerents. 
Even hospital ships and ships carrying re- 
lief to the sorely bereaved and stricken peo- 
ple of Belgium, though the latter were 
provided with safe conduct through the pro- 
scribed areas by the German Government 
itself and were distinguished by unmistaka- 
ble marks of identity, have been sunk with 
the same reckless lack of compassion or of 
principle. 

I was for a little while unable to believe 
that such things would in fact be done by 
any government that had hitherto subscribed 
to the humane practices of civilized nations. 
International law had its origin in the at- 
tempt to set up sume law which would be 
respected and observed upon the seas, where 
no nation had right of dominion and where 
lay the free highways of the world. This 
minimum of right the German Government 
has swept aside under the plea of retaliation 
and necessity and because it had no weapons 
which it could use at sea except these which 
it is impossible to employ as it is employing 
them without throwing to the winds all 
scruples of humanity or of respect for the 
understandings that were supposed to under- 
lie the intercourse of the world. I am not 
now thinking of the loss of property involved, 
immense and serious as that is, but only of 
the wanton and wholesale destruction of the 
lives of noncombatants, men, women, and 
children, engaged in pursuits which have al- 
ways, even in the darkest periods of modern 
history, been deemed innocent and legiti- 
mate. Property can be paid for; the lives of 
peaceful and innocent people cannot be. The 
present German submarine warfare against 
commerce is a warfare against mankind. 

It is a war against all nations. American 
ships have been sunk, American lives taken, 
in ways which it has stirred us very deeply to 
learn of, but the ships and people of other 
neutral and friendly nations have been sunk 
and overwhelmed in the waters in the same 
way. There has been no discrimination. The 
challenge is to all mankind, Each nation 
must decide for itself how it will meetit. The 
choice we make for ourselves must be made 
with a moderation of counsel and a temper- 
ateness of judgment befitting our character 
and our motives as a nation. We must put 
excited feeling away. Our motive will not be 
revenge or the victorious assertion of the 
physical might of the Nation, but only the 
vindication of right, of human right, of which 
we are only a single champion. 

When I addressed the Congress on the 26th 
of February last, I thought that it would 
suffice to assert our neutral rights with arms, 
our right to use the seas against unlawful 
interference, our right to keep our people 
safe against unlawful violence. But armed 
neutrality, it now appears, is impracticable. 
Because submarines are in effect outlaws 
when used as the German submarines have 
been used against merchant shipping, it is 
impossible to defend ships against their at- 
tacks as the law of nations has assumed 
that merchantmen would defend themselves 
against privateers or cruisers, visible craft 
giving chase upon the open sea. 

It is common prudence in such circum- 
stances, grim necessity indeed, to endeavor 
to destroy them before they have shown their 
own intention. They must be dealt with 
upon sight, if dealt with at all. The Ger- 
man Government denies the right of neu- 
trals to use arms at all within the areas of 
the sea which it has proscribed, even in the 
defense of rights which no modern publicist 
has ever before questioned their right to 
defend. The intimation is conveyed that 
the armed guards which we have placed on 
our merchant ships will be treated as be- 
yond the pale of law and subject to be dealt 
with as pirates would be. Armed neutrality 
is ineffectual enough at best; in such cir- 
cumstances and in the face of such preten- 
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sions it is worse than ineffectual: it is likely 
only to produce what it was meant to pre- 
vent; it is practically certain to draw us 
into the war without either the rights or 
the effectiveness of belligerents. 

There is one choice we cannot make, we 
are incapable of making: we will not choose 
the path of submission and suffer the most 
sacred rights of our Nation and our people 
to be ignored or violated. The wrongs 
against which we now array ourselves are 
no common wrongs; they cut to the very 
roots of human life. 

With a profound sense of the solemn and 
even tragical character of the step I am 
taking and of the grave responsibilities 
which it involves, but in unhesitating obedi- 
ence to what I deem my constitutional duty, 
I advise that the Congress declare the recent 
course of the Imperial German Government 
to be in fact nothing less than war against 
the Government and people of the United 
States; that it formally accept the status of 
belligerent which has thus been thrust upon 
it; and that it take immediate steps not only 
to put the country in a more thorough state 
of defense but also to exert all its power and 
employ all its resources to bring the Govern- 
ment of the German Empire to terms and 
end the war. 

What this will involve is clear. It will 
involve the utmost practicable cooperation 
in counsel and action with the governments 
now at war with Germany, and, as incident 
to that, the extension to those governments 
of the most liberal financial credits, in order 
that our resources may so far as possible be 
added to theirs. It will involve the organi- 
zation and mobilization of all the material 
resources of the country to supply the mate- 
rials of war and serve the incidental needs of 
the Nation in the most abundant and yet the 
most economical and efficient way possible. 
It will involve the immediate full equipment 
of the Navy in all respects but particularly 
in supplying it with the best means of deal- 
ing with the enemy’s submarines. It will 
involve the immediate addition to the Armed 
Forces of the United States already provided 
for by law in case of war at least 500,000 
men, who should, in my opinion, be chosen 
upon the principle of universal liability to 
service, and also the authorization of sub- 
sequent additional increments of equal force 
so soon as they may be needed and can be 
handled in training. It will involve also, of 
course, the granting of adequate credits to 
the Government, sustained, I hope, so far as 
they can equitably be sustained by the pres- 
ent generation, by well conceived taxation. 

While we do these things, these deeply mo- 
mentous things, let us be very clear, and 
make very clear to all the world what our 
motives and our objects are. My own 
thought has not been driven from its ha- 
bitual and normal course by the unhappy 
events of the last 2 months, and I do not 
believe that the thought of the Nation has 
been altered or clouded by them. I have 
exactly the same in mind now that I 
had in mind when I addressed the Senate 
on the 22d of January last; the same that I 
had in mind when I addressed the Congress 
on the 3d of February and on the 26th of 
February. 

Our object now, as then, is to vindicate the 
principles of peace and justice in the life of 
the world as against selfish and autocratic 
power and to set up amongst the really free 
and self-governed peoples of the world such 
a concert of purpose and of action as will 
henceforth insure the observance of those 
principles. Neutrality is no longer feasible 
or desirable where the peace of the world is 
involved and the freedom of its peoples, and 
the menace to that peace and freedom lies 
in the existence of autocratic governments 
backed by organized force which is controlled 
wholly by their will, not by the will of their 
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people. We have seen the last of neutrality 
in such circumstances. 

We are at the beginning of an age in which 
it will be insisted that the same standards 
of conduct and of responsibility for wrong 
done shall be observed among nations and 
their governments that are observed among 
the individual citizens of civilized states. 

We have no quarrel with the German peo- 
ple. We have no feeling toward them but 
one of sympathy and friendship. It was not 
upon their impulse that their Government 
acted in entering this war. It was not with 
their previous knowledge or approval. It was 
a war determined upon as wars used to be 
determined upon in the old, unhappy days 
when peoples were nowhere consulted by 
their rulers and wars were provoked and 
waged in the interest of dynasties or of little 
groups of ambitious men who were accus- 
tomed to use their fellow men as pawns and 
tools. 

We are accepting this challenge of hostile 
purpose because we know that in such a 
government, following such methods, we 
can never have a friend; and that in the 
presence of its organized power, always lying 
in wait to accomplish we know not what 
purpose, there can be no assured security for 
the democratic governments of the world. 
We are now about to accept gage of battle 
with this natural foe to liberty and shall, 
if necessary, spend the whole force of the 
Nation to check and nullify its pretensions 
and its power. 

We are glad, now that we see the facts 
with no veil of false pretense about them, 
to fight thus for the ultimate peace of the 
world and for the liberation of its peoples, 
the German peoples included: for the rights 
of nations great and small and the privilege 
of men everywhere to choose their way of life 
and of obedience. 

The world must be made safe for democ- 
racy. Its peace must be planted upon the 
tested foundations of political liberty. We 
have no selfish ends to serve. We desire no 
conquest, no dominion. We seek no indem- 
nities for ourselves, no material compensa- 
tion for the sacrifices we shall freely make. 
We are but one of the champions of the rights 
of mankind. We shall be satisfied when 
those rights have been made as secure as the 
faith and the freedom of nations can make 
them. 

Just because we fight without rancor and 
without selfish object, seeking nothing for 
ourselves but what we shall wish to share 
with all free peoples, we shall, I feel confi- 
dent, conduct our operations as belligerents 
without passion and ourselves observe with 
proud punctilio the principles of right and of 
fairplay we profess to be fighting for. 

I have said nothing of the Governments 
allied with the Imperial Government of Ger- 
many because they have not made war upon 
us or challenged us to defend our right and 
our honor. The Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment has, indeed, avowed its unqualified in- 
dorsement and acceptance of the reckless and 
lawless submarine warfare adopted now with- 
out disguise by the Imperial German Govern- 
ment, and it has therefore not been possible 
for this Government to receive Count Tar- 
nowski, the Ambassador recently accredited 
to this Government by the Imperial and 
Royal Government of Austria-Hungary; but 
that Government has not actually engaged in 
warfare against citizens of the United 
States on the seas, and I take the liberty, 
for the present at least, of postponing a 
discussion of our relations with the authori- 
ties at Vienna. We enter this war only where 
we are clearly forced into it because there 
are no other means of defending our rights. 

It will be all the easier for us to conduct 
ourselves as belligerents in a high spirit of 
right and fairness because we act without 
animus, not in enmity toward a people or 
with the desire to bring any injury or disad- 
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vantage upon them, but only in armed oppo- 
sition to an irresponsible government which 
has thrown aside all considerations of hu- 
manity and of right and is running amuck. 

We are, let me say again, the sincere friends 
of the German people, and shall desire noth- 
ing so much as the early reestablishment of 
intimate relations of mutual advantage be- 
tween us—however hard it may be for them, 
for the time being, to believe that this is 
spoken from our hearts. We have borne with 
their present Government through all these 
bitter months because of that friendship— 
exercising a patience and forbearance which 
would otherwise have been impossible. 

We shall, happily, still have an opportunity 
to prove that friendship in our daily atti- 
tude and actions toward the millions of men 
and women of German birth and native sym- 
pathy who live among us and share our 
life, and we shall be proud to prove it toward 
all who are in fact loyal to their neighbors 
and to the Government in the hour of test. 

They are, most of them, as true and loyal 
Americans as if they had never known any 
other fealty or allegiance. They will be 
Prompt to stand with us in rebuking and re- 
straining the few who may be of a different 
mind and p . If there should be dis- 
loyalty, it will be dealt with with a firm hand 
of stern repression; but, if it lifts its head at 
all, it will lift it only here and there and 
without countenance except from a lawless 
and malignant few. 

It is a distressing and oppressive duty, 
gentlemen of the Congress, which I have 
performed in thus addressing you. There 
are, it may be, many months of fiery trial 
and sacrifice ahead of us. It is a fearful 
thing to lead this great peaceful people into 
war, into the most terrible and disastrous of 
all wars, civilization itself seeming to be in 
the balance. But the right is more precious 
than peace, and we shall fight for the things 
which we have always carried nearest our 
hearts—for democracy, for the right of those 
who submit to authority to have a voice in 
their own governments, for the rights and 
liberties of small nations, for a universal do- 
minion of right by such a concert of free 
peoples as shall bring peace and safety to all 
nations and make the world itself at last free. 
To such a task we can dedicate our lives and 
our fortunes, everything that we are and 
everything that we have, with the pride of 
those who know that the day has come when 
America is privileged to spend her blood and 
her might for the principles that gave her 
birth and happiness and the peace which she 
has treasured. God helping her, she can do 
no other. 


PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S MESSAGE ASKING FOR 
War AGAINST JAPAN, DECEMBER 8, 1941 

Yesterday, December 7, 1941—a date which 
will live in infamy—the United States of 
America was suddenly and deliberately at- 
tacked by naval and air forces of the Empire 
of Japan. 

The United States was at peace with that 
nation and, at the solicitation of Japan, was 
still in conversation with its government and 
its Emperor looking toward the maintenance 
of peace in the Pacific. Indeed, 1 hour 
after Japanese air squadrons had commenced 
bombing in Oahu, the Japanese Ambassador 
to the United States and his colleague de- 
livered to the Secretary of State a formal 
reply to a recent American message. While 
this reply stated that it seemed useless to 
continue the existing diplomatic negotia- 
tions, it contained no threat or hint of war 
or armed attack. 

It will be recorded that the distance of 
Hawaii from Japan makes it obvious that the 
attack was deliberately planned many days 
or even weeks ago. During the intervening 
time the Japanese Government has deliber- 
ately sought to deceive the United States 
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by false statements and expressions of hope 
for continued peace, 

The attack yesterday on the Hawaiian 
Islands has caused severe damage to Ameri- 
can naval and military forces. Very many 
American lives have been lost. In addition 
American ships have been reported torpedoed 
on the high seas between San Francisco and 
Honolulu, 

Yesterday the Japanese Government also 
launched an attack against Malaya. Last 
night Japanese forces attacked Hong Kong. 
Last night Japanese forces attacked Guam. 
Last night Japanese forces attacked the 
Philippine Islands. Last night the Japanese 
attacked Wake Island. This morning the 
Japanese attacked Midway Island. i 

Japan has, therefore, undertaken a surprise 
offensive extending throughout the Pacific 
area. The facts of yesterday speak for them- 
selves. The people of the United States have 
already formed their opinions and well un- 
derstand the implications to the very life and 
safety of our Nation, 

As Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy, I have directed that all measures be 
taken for our defense. 

Always will we remember the character of 
the onslaught against us. 

No matter how long it may take us to over- 
come this premeditated invasion, the Ameri- 
can people in their righteous might will win 
through to absolute victory. 

I believe I interpret the will of the Con- 
gress and of the people when I assert that 
we will not only defend ourselves to the 
uttermost but will make very certain that 
this form of treachery shall never endanger 
us again, 

Hostilities exist. There is no blinking at 
the fact that our people, our territory, and 
our interests are in grave danger. 

With confidence in our Armed Forces— 
with the unbounded determination of our 
people—we will gain the inevitable triumph— 
so help us God. 

I ask that the Congress declare that since 
the unprovoked and dastardly attack by 
Japan on Sunday, December 7, a state of war 
has existed between the United States and 
the Japanese Empire. 


Mr. MORSE. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that, following the printing in the 
Recorp of the war messages of President 
Wilson and President Roosevelt, there 
be printed in the Recorp two telegrams 
and my reply to one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without 
objection, it is so ordered. 

There being no objection, the messages 
and reply were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


EUGENE, OREG., 
February 23, 1966. 
SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE SENATOR MoRsE: The hearings 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee have had a salutary effect upon pub- 
lic understanding of the grave issues involved 
in the Vietnam conflict. We congratulate 
you and Senator FULBRIGHT for your courage 
and urge that your efforts continue until a 
thorough understanding and consensus is 
reached, 

Lang County DEMOCRATIC PRECINCT 
COMMITTEE MEN AND WOMEN MEETING 
IN Harris HALL. 


DETROIT, MICH., 
February 7, 1966. 

SENATOR WAYNE MORSE, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Fifty trade unionists who comprise the 
steering committee for a broad union con- 
ference on peace and U.S. foreign policy met 
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in this connection Sunday and unanimously 
requested you be sent the following message: 

“We have followed your efforts to halt the 
war in Vietnam with the greatest admiration. 
We support your protest at the resumption 
of air strikes against North Vietnam, likewise 
the present critical hearings now being held 
by the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, 
also your current effort to secure repeal of 
the Senate August 10, 1964, resolution on 
Vietnam. We submit that we have no com- 
mitment to the present government in Saigon 
nor can we have regardless of events in 
Honolulu. We submit that only the people 
acting through the Congress have the legal 
right to commit this Nation to this or that 
course of action. We congratulate you on 
your courage and high resolve to get this 
country on the road toward peace. We wish 
to extend to you our cordial invitation to 
the conference to be held in Detroit at the 
Central Methodist Church House, Woodward 
at Adams, Sunday, March 6, at 3 p.m.” 

Max 


MARK, 
Member, Local 1295, American Federa- 
tion of Teachers, 
Art Fox, 
Member, Ford Local 600 UAW. 
CHUCK WALTERS, 
Member, Dodge Local 3 UAW 9309 Me- 
morial, Detroit, 48228. 
FEBRUARY 24, 1966. 
Mr. CHARLES WALTERS, 
Dodge Local 3, UAW, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Dear Mr. WALTERS: I want to tell you how 
much I appreciated your recent wire in sup- 
port of my position on our country’s involve- 
ment in southeast Asia. The large number 
of wires such as yours which I have received 
in the past few weeks has indeed been en- 
couraging. 

Although I sincerely wish I could be with 
you on March 6, I regret that I shall not be 
able to do so as I have a longstanding pre- 
vious commitment on my calendar for that 
date. 

With appreciation and best wishes for a 
successful conference. 

Sincerely, 
WAYNE MORSE. 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, I have 
sought in my speech today to set forth 
the major premises of the position of the 
senior Senator from Oregon on the pend- 
ing bill and the main premises for the 
opposition of the senior Senator from 
Oregon to conducting the war in south- 
east Asia on the scale and in keeping with 
the policies that have characterized it to 
date. 

I have sought in this speech to answer, 
once again, the charge that continues to 
be made, without any reference to the 
proposals that we who are opposed to the 
war have submitted, over and over again, 
proposals for a different course of action. 
I went into some detail this afternoon 
in a discussion of the major features of 
such a program. I have sought, as I said 
at the beginning, to fulfill what I con- 
sider to be a trust that I owe to my posi- 
tion in the Senate and that I owe to the 
people of the sovereign State of Oregon, 
who elected me, and that through them 
I owe to the people of the United States. 

Now I should like to have the atten- 
tion of the acting majority leader for a 
moment. I have spoken at much greater 
length than I thought would be neces- 
sary, and I shall not speak longer tonight. 
I have certain materials that I shall want 
to discuss on Monday, including a more 
detailed reference to some of the consti- 
tutional and international law authori- 
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ties, and a reference to an article that has 
just been written and is in manuscript 
form, about which the author, a profes- 
sor at Amherst University, spoke with 
me at some length over the long-distance 
telephone this morning. 

On Monday, before I offer my amend- 
ment. I shall recapitulate briefly the 
main points of my position, and also to 
discuss in the Recorp the Geneva ac- 
cords of 1954, and the extent to which it 
is my view that we stand in violation of 
them. I shall want to relate those vio- 
lations to my great concern as to what 
our policy is going to be if, as, and when 
we succeed in eliminating the Vietcong 
and establishing Ky in charge of South 
Vietnam, with the announced purpose, 
which has always characterized the lead- 
ers of the Government of South Vietnam, 
of the reunification of all of Vietnam— 
of course on their terms. 

I am sure that that recapitulation will 
not be of an unreasonable length. But 
I thought my acting majority leader 
ought to know, so that he will not feel 
that I have in any way misled him. I do 
not intend to. 

I am in a position that is not unknown 
to the Senator from Louisiana. I have 
seen, in my years here in the Senate, the 
Senator from Louisiana in the minority, 
and sometimes he speaks at some length. 

I say good-naturedly that there are 
sO many on the other side to talk and 
so few of us, and so much to be said, that 
I have to consume more time than some 
of my colleagues wish I would consume. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if the Senator would permit a 
statement by me, I have made speeches 
at length when I have been right and 
when I have been wrong. I am not sure 
when I have been wrong, but I have 
made enough long speeches to be sure 
eo I could not. have been right all the 

e. 

Mr. MORSE. The Senator has never 
heard me say that I consider myself to 
be right all the time. However, he has 
heard me say that sometimes it seems 
to me that when I commit a mistake, 
mine is always a blooper and the other 
fellow’s is merely a mistake. 

I have never felt myself more right 
than I have felt myself to be right in 
the last 2 years in the position I have 
taken on this issue. 

I am willing to come in early Monday 
morning. I shall discuss some of these 
matters that I have not taken the time 
to discuss today. I think I have done 
rather well in getting through as much 
of my material as I have. 

Mr. President, I do want to call to 
the attention of the Senate, as my last 
point, and give the source of the citation 
of Mr. Commager this morning. Mr. 
Commager said he thought I ought to 
refresh my memory as to the position 
taken by the Government at the time of 
the Suez crisis. I had quite forgotten 
about it. I did immediately check with 
the library. I shall want to discuss that 
and have the material put in the Recorp. 

I did not have time to do this before 
I rushed over here to make my speech. 
I have not had time to do my paperwork 
on it. I believe I owe it to Professor 
Commager to point out the source of this 
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information and the soundness of what 
Professor Commager pointed out this 
morning, that at the time of the Suez 
crises both President Eisenhower and 
Secretary Dulles took a position that I 
think is particularly apropos of the prob- 
lem that confronts us. 

Their statement issued at the time was 
that the use of military force to solve 
international disputes could not be rec- 
onciled with the principle of the United 
Nations Charter to which we have all 
subscribed. 

They also supported the view that the 
United Nations is alone charged with the 
responsibility of sending people to the 
Middle East and throughout the world. 

The professor pointed out to me—and 
I checked it with the library, not that I 
needed to check it, but he wanted me 
to—that the Soviet Union proposed a 
joint action with the United States at 
that time, and Secretary Dulles rejected 
the Soviet proposal as unthinkable and 
said that any intervention by the United 
States or any action except by a duly 
constituted United Nations peace force 
would be counter or contrary to every- 
thing the United States is charged by 
the United Nations to do. 

I think that is true. I think Dulles 
was right, and that President Eisen- 
hower was right. However, I want to 
doublecheck it, and be sure that I have 
not taken it out of context. 

I did want to make the statement 
today, before his weekend was over, but 
I want the Senator to know that, in fair- 
ness to all concerned, I intend to make 
a very brief statement upon the research 
I shall do over the weekend as to the ap- 
plication of the Suez crisis by way of 
analogy to the present crisis. 

It is material of that type that I shall 
be discussing on Monday, plus what I 
have said would be the discussion of the 
declaration of the Geneva accords. 

With that understanding, I see no rea- 
son why we cannot start voting, even on 
Monday. If we come in early and stay 
reasonably late Monday night, and come 
in early on Tuesday and stay reasonably 
late on Tuesday night, I see no reason 
why we cannot dispose of this issue with 
finality by that time. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I do not care to deny to any Sen- 
ator the right to make his position clear, 
nor to insist that his position be under- 
stood by the Senate. 

I am not going to run roughshod over 
anyone. 

Starting on Monday I am going to 
start asking for unanimous consent to 
vote. Even though it is repeatedly de- 
nied, I shall continue to ask for it. 

This matter is extremely urgent. I 
know that the President thinks so, and 
I know that those who are in charge of 
the Department of Defense seem to 
think so. I believe that the distinguished 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. RUSSELL], 
the chairman of the committee, thinks 
so. 
We are eager to vote on the measure. 
I do understand how strongly the Sen- 
ator feels about the matter. He has 
made that amply clear during the last 
year, or perhaps during the last 2 years. 
I completely respect the position of the 
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Senator and I know that he respects 
mine. I am sure that he, as a veteran, 
and one of our best minds, thinks the 
same. 

Senators certainly have a right to 
make their position clear. I respect the 
right of the Senator. 

I am prepared to say to the Senator— 
and for the benefit of anyone con- 
cerned—that as far as I am concerned, 
there will be no vote on this measure 
tomorrow. 

I do want the Senate to meet tomor- 
row because I would like to be in a posi- 
tion to say to those Senators who might 
come in and say: “I have a speech to 
make and I want to explain my views on 
the matter,” that the Senate was in ses- 
sion on Saturday. I can then ask them 
why they did not come in on Saturday. 

However, if they will not make their 
speeches on Saturday—and I fully real- 
ize the right of Senators to insist that 
the matter go over to Monday—I am not 
going to try to interfere with that right. 

I know what a futile and useless thing 
it would be to try to pass the bill Satur- 
day. 

I have been a party in opposition to 
measures here on occasions when I felt 
that we were gaining some headway 
while we were carrying on a rather 
lengthy debate. 

I respect the right of persons who feel 
they are making headway to do that. I 
do not think anyone is engaged in a fili- 
buster if he is picking up votes. If he 
is merely standing still and spinning his 
wheels, I am inclined to think that he 
should recognize that fact himself. 

The Senator has made a fine argu- 
ment for his case. While I do not agree 
with his argument, I have heard it many 
times and I must admit that he makes a 
good, logical presentation. 

I can assure the Senator that there 
will be no votes on the pending measure 
tomorrow. If the Senator wishes to ad- 
dress the Senate on Monday, I shall be 
glad to ask unanimous consent that he be 
recognized after the morning hour on 
Monday. Otherwise, the Senator can 
take his chances on obtaining the floor. 

Mr. MORSE. Mr. President, will the 
Senator yield? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I yield. 

Mr. MORSE. I should not like to 
place myself in any privileged position 
on Monday. I will be recognized early 
on my own turn. I would rather leave 
it that way. 

I am sorry not to be in a position to 
speak tomorrow, but I shall not be able 
to complete the research in time for a 
speech tomorrow. I would prefer not to 
speak until I am absolutely settled, my- 
self, that I have done my bookwork 
thoroughly. I know the President’s po- 
sition of leadership in regard to this 
matter, and I have been so busy all 
afternoon that I do not know what has 
been going on in the cloakrooms. But 
nobody has whispered to me that they 
have any speakers lined up for tomorrow. 
My suspicion is that there is not a single 
one of them. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. If nobody 
else shows up, I shall be here. 

Mr. MORSE. I know. J hope I am 
wrong, but I think we are going to be 
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here without speakers. Then we shall 
have to handle the matter in a parlia- 
mentary way. 

I wish someone had come to the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana—I think they owed 
it to him—and told him they would be 
here to speak tomorrow. Such informa- 
tion as I got as late as lunch was that 
no one would be here tomorrow to make 
a speech; and I think we shall be in a 
position, then, where we will have to 
meet and adjourn; and in my own view, 
that is a waste of time, if I am correct 
in my major premise that nobody will 
be here to speak. If someone were pre- 
pared to speak, the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, as acting majority leader, would 
know it by now; or at least he is entitled 
to have been notified by now as a matter 
of courtesy, if nothing else. There is one 
thing I have always tried to do, and that 
is work with my leadership on these 
parliamentary matters. 

My honest belief is that unless some- 
thing has happened while I have been 
holding the floor here this afternoon, 
there is not a single prospective speaker 
to show up tomorrow. If that is true, 
then I think there is a serious question 
as to whether the Senate should call us 
back tomorrow. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have sent wires, as of now, to 100 
U.S. Senators, including myself, saying, 
“If you have a speech to make, please 
come make your speech.” 

If we cannot dispose of any speeches 
on the Vietnam authorization, then per- 
haps we can dispose of some speeches 
that somebody might wish to make on 
the high cost of living, or the prospect of 
à tax bill, or something else; and insofar 
as they do, we are that much further 
along. Even if we dispose of nothing 
but having a Senator make an insertion 
in the Recorp on some matter totally 
irrelevant to this debate, we will be at 
least that much closer to the time we 
will be able to vote on this measure 

I have called on Senators wishing to 
make speeches to make them. If there 
is nobody else who wishes to make a 
speech, if the spirit moves me, perhaps 
Ishall make a speech. 

Mr. MORSE. Ishall be here. I hope 
the spirit does move the Senator; I 
would like to listen to him. 

But the Senator may have seen me 
smile about 30 minutes before I finished 
my speech, when there was handed me 
another speech, which I have no inten- 
tion of making today or tomorrow. It is 
on the problem of the matter of what is 
going to be the future status of the Small 
Business Administration. I have joined 
with others in sending a wire to the Pres- 
ident in opposition to the transfer that 
is contemplated. But I thought the Sen- 
ator would be pleased to know I am not 
making that speech tonight. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. It is per- 
fectly all right with me. 

Mr. MORSE. And I do not contem- 
plate making any speeches irrelevant to 
the pending business tomorrow. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I have nothing else to do this eve- 
ning. It is perfectly all right with me if 
the Senator wishes to speak. I will stay 
and hear it, knowing that the Senator 
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would not read the speech if he did not 
think it worthy of being heard here. 

Mr. MORSE. It is a speech worthy of 
being made on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent, because it is so apropos to parts of 
my speech, to have printed in the Rec- 
ORD a Memorandum of law, prepared by 
a group of American lawyers, which 
holds a view different from that of the 
American Bar Association, together with 
a letter of transmittal from that group 
submitting the memorandum to the 
President of the United States under 
date of January 25, 1966. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and memorandum were ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


LAWYERS COMMITTEE ON AMERICAN 
Polier TOWARD VIETNAM, 
New York, N.Y., January 25, 1966. 
Hon. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, 
President of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. 

MR. PRESIDENT: Following the issuance by 
the Department of State in March 1965 of a 
memorandum captioned “Legal Basis for U.S. 
Actions Against North Vietnam,“ our com- 
mittee, in consultation with leading author- 
ities in the fields of international law and 
constitutional law, undertook to research the 
legal issues, culminating in the memorandum 
of law (here enclosed). 

Our committee’s memorandum of law has 
been endorsed, among others, by Profs. 
Quincy Wright, of the University of Virginia; 
Wolfgang Friedmann, of Columbia Univer- 
sity; Thomas I. Emerson, of Yale; Richard A. 
Falk, of Princeton; Norman Malcolm, of Cor- 
nell; D. F. Fleming, of Vanderbilt; David 
Haber, of Rutgers; Roy M. Mersky, of the 
University of Texas; William G. Rice, of the 
University of Wisconsin; Chancellor Robert 
M. Macīver, of the New School for Social 
Research; Profs. Robert C. Stevenson, of 
Idaho State University; Alexander W. Rud- 
zinski, of Columbia; Darrell Randell, of the 
American University in Washington, D.C.; 
and Profs. Wallace McClure and William W. 
Van Alstyne, both from Duke University and 
the World Rule of Law Center. 

For the reasons documented in our memo- 
randum our committee has reached the re- 
grettable but inescapable conclusion that the 
actions of the United States in Vietnam con- 
travene the essential provisions of the United 
Nations Charter, to which we are bound by 
treaty; violate the Geneva accords, which we 
pledged to observe; are not sanctioned by the 
treaty creating the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization; and violate our own Constitu- 
tion and the system of checks and balances 
which is the heart of it, by the prosecution 
of the war in Vietnam without a congres- 
sional declaration of war. 

The principal argument advanced in the 
State Department’s memorandum is that 
our Government’s action in Vietnam is justi- 
fied under article 51 of the United Nations 
Charter sanctioning “individual or collective 
self-defense if an armed attack occurs against 
a member of the United Nations.” However, 
South Vietnam is indisputably not a mem- 
ber of the United Nations and, indeed, under 
the Geneva accords of 1954, is merely a tem- 
porary zone. Moreover, since the Geneva 
accords recognized all of Vietnam as a single 
state, the conflict in Vietnam is “civil strife” 
and foreign intervention is forbidden. We do 
well to recall that President Lincoln, in the 
course of our Civil War to preserve the union 
of the North and the South, vigorously op- 
posed British and French threats to inter- 
vene in behalf of the independence of the 
Confederacy. 

In addition, the right of collective self- 
defense under article 51 is limited to those 
nations which are within a regional com- 
munity which history and geography have 
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developed into a regional collective defense 
system. The United States—a country sep- 
arated by oceans and thousands of miles 
from southeast Asia and lacking historical 
or ethnic connections with the peoples of 
that area—cannot qualify as a bona fide 
member of a regional collective defense sys- 
tem for southeast Asia. 

The State Department’s memorandum 
also contends that the actions of the United 
States “being defensive in character and de- 
signed to resist armed aggression, are wholly 
consistent with the purposes and principles 
of the charter and specifically with article 
2, paragraph 4.” Yet article 2, paragraph 4, 
declares in clear and unambiguous language 
that “all members shall refrain in their in- 
ternational relations from the threat or use 
of force against the territorial integrity or 
political independence of any state or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations.” 

The State Department’s memorandum 
also attempts to justify our Government's 
actions in Vietnam on the ground that the 
“North Vietnamese have repeatedly violated 
the 1954 Geneva accords.” But this state- 
ment ignores our Government’s antecedent 
violations of the pledges we made. On July 
21, 1954, Under Secretary of State Walter 
Bedell Smith in a declaration confirmed by 
President Eisenhower, pledged that our Gov- 
ernment would not “disturb” the Geneva 
accords and would “not join in an arrange- 
ment which would hinder” the rights of 
peoples “to determine their own future.” 
However, the United States departed from 
these pledges when, on July 16, 1955, the 
Diem regime announced, with American 
backing, that it would defy the provision 
calling for national elections, thus violating 
the central condition which had made the 
Geneva accords acceptable to the Vietminh. 
And the United States also chose to ignore 
the ban on the introduction of troops, mili- 
tary personnel, arms, and munitions into 
Vietnam and the prohibition against the 
establishment of new military bases in Viet- 
nam territory—provisions set out in the Ge- 
neva accords. It is an historical fact that 
the refusal to hold the elections prescribed 
by the Geneva accords, coupled with the 
reign of terror and suppression instituted 
by the Diem regime, precipitated the civil 
war. 

In the light of the foregoing, more fully 
detailed and documented in the enclosed 
memorandum, we submit, Mr. President, 
that the State Department has incorrectly 
advised you as to the legality of U.S. actions 
against Vietnam. 

We further submit, Mr. President, that the 
frequent citation of the pledges given by 
Presidents Eisenhower and Kennedy to aid 
South Vietnam afford no justification for 
U.S. intervention in Vietnam. President 
Eisenhower has stated that his administra- 
tion had made no commitment to South 
Vietnam “in terms of military support on 
programs whatsoever.” President Kennedy 
insisted that the war in Vietnam was "their 
war” and promised only equipment and 
military advisers. Hence the historical facts 
fail to support the point advanced. Beyond 
this, these Presidential pledges do not even 
have the status of treaties, not having been 
ratified by the Senate. Manifestly, the obli- 
gations assumed by our Government under 
the United Nations Charter, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, transcend any 
Presidential pledge undertaken vis-a-vis the 
South Vietnamese regime. 

Our Government has often urged that our 
presence in South Vietnam is solely to pre- 
serve freedom for its people and to uphold 
the democratic process. Yet the series of 
regimes supported by the United States in 
South Vietnam have been authoritarian in 
character, quite without popular support 
and largely indifferent to the welfare of the 
local population. Ambassador Henry Cabot 
Lodge, on June 30, 1964, commenting on the 
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consequences of massive American involve- 
ment in Vietnam, stated, “Well, that means 
we become a colonial power and I think it’s 
been pretty well established that colonialism 
is over. I believe that if you start doing that 
you will get all kinds of unfortunate results: 
you'll stir up antiforeign feeling; there'll be 
a tendency to lay back and let the Americans 
do it and all that. I can’t think that it’s a 
good thing to do.” 

As we have stated, our committee has also 
come to the painful conclusion that our 
Government’s action in Vietnam violates the 
clear provision of our Constitution which 
vests in Congress exclusively the power to 
declare war—a power not constitutionally 
granted to the President. The debates in 
the Constitutional Convention at Philadel- 
phia make explicitly clear that warmaking 
was to be a purely legislative prerogative and 
the President was not to have the power to 
wage a war or “commit” our Nation to the 
waging of a war, although the Executive was 
intended to have the power to repel sudden 
attacks. 

In pointing out that the President lacks 
constitutional power to make war, our com- 
mittee does not imply that a declaration of 
war by the Congress is desirable. Rather, we 
mean to point out that the failure to abide 
and conform to the provisions of our Con- 
stitution inevitably lead to tragic situations. 

In alerting the American people to the 
unconstitutionality of the war being waged in 
Vietnam, we are following the example fol- 
lowed by Abraham Lincoln who, in a speech 
made on January 12, 1848, before the House 
of Representatives opposing the war under- 
taken by President Polk, set out the reasons 
which impelled him to vote for a resolution 
which declared that “the war with Mexico 
was unnecessarily and unconstitutionally 
commenced by the President.” 

Our committee conducted its research be- 
cause of a deep sense of responsibility as 
members of the bar and because of our dedi- 
cation to the principle of world peace through 
law. It was the American lawyers who con- 
ceived and nurtured this principle, and after 
holding conferences on four continents (San 
Jose, Costa Rica; Tokyo, Japan; Lagos, Nige- 
ria; Rome, Italy), finally convened the First 
World Conference on World Peace Through 
Law at Athens, Greece, in July 1963. 

In the proclamation of Athens, the decla- 
ration of general principles for a world rule 
of law, among other things, declared that 
“all obligations under international law 
must be fulfilled and all rights thereunder 
must be exercised in good faith.” 

Mr. President, we submit that our Govern- 
ment's intervention in Vietnam falls far 
short of the declaration of principles at 
Athens, Greece, in July 1963, and is in viola- 
tion of international agreements. The rule 
of law is the essential foundation of stability 
and order, both between societies and in 
international relations. When we violate 
the law ourselves, we cannot expect respect 
for the rule of law by others. Our present 
unilateral intervention is an offense, we sub- 
mit, against the spirit of American institu- 
tions. 

As lawyers, we feel that the national inter- 
est is best served—indeed it can only be 
served—by (a) a commitment that our Gov- 
ernment will be bound by and implement 
the principles of the Geneva accords of 1954, 
and that the main provisions thereof be the 
basis for the establishment of an independ- 
ent, unified neutral Vietnam; (b) an invoca- 
tion of the provisions of the United Nations 
Charter to assure peace in southeast Asia; 
and (c) a declaration that there will be no 
further bombing of Vietnam, that we will 
agree to a cease fire, and publicly declare 
that the United States is willing to negotiate 
directly with the National Liberation Front— 
a point endorsed by leading Senators and 
Secretary General Thant and mandated by 
article 33 of the United Nations Charter re- 
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quiring that the “parties to any dispute * * * 
shall first of all, seek a solution by negotia- 
tion * * * or other peaceful means of their 
own choice,” and that all elements of the 
South Vietmamese people should be repre- 
sented in that country’s postwar govern- 
ment. 
Respectfully yours, 
ROBERT W. Kenny, 
Honorary Chairman. 
WILLIAM L. STANDARD, 
Chairman. 


AMERICAN PoLICY VIS-A-Vıs VIETNAM, IN 
LIGHT OF OUR CONSTITUTION, THE UNITED 
NATIONS CHARTER, THE 1954 GENEVA Ac- 
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DEFENSE TREATY 
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AMERICAN POLICY VIS-A-VIS VIETNAM 


The justification of American involvement“ 
in Vietnam has troubled lawyers in the 
light of the literal language of our Consti- 
tution and the United Nations Charter. 
Though the United States initially entered 
South Vietnam only to advise, American 
troops, now numbering 125,000,' have moved 
from a passive to an active combat role. 
American forces have mounted repeated air 
strikes against targets in North Vietnam, Is 
such action, raising the threat of large-scale 
war, consonant with our Constitution, our 
obligations under the United Nations Char- 
ter, the provisions of the southeast Asia col- 
lective defense treaty? 

Observance of the rule of law is a basic 
tenet of American democracy. Hence it is 
fitting that American lawyers examine the 
action pursued by our Government to deter- 
mine whether our Government’s conduct is 
justified under the rule of law mandated by 
the United Nations Charter, a charter adopt- 
ed to banish from the earth the scourge 
of war. 

We shall explore and assess the grounds 
advanced to justify the course of conduct 
pursued by our Government vis-a-vis Viet- 
nam. In section I, we examine American 
policy in the light of the United Nations; in 
section II, in the light of the Geneva accords 
and the southeast Asia collective defense 
treaty; and in sections III-IV in the light of 
our Constitution. Mindful of the grave im- 
portance of the issues, we have exercised 
the maximum diligence in the preparation 
of this memorandum which is fully 
documented. 

I—THE UNITED STATES IN VIETNAM: THE 
UNITED NATIONS CHARTER 

The Charter of the United Nations was 

signed on behalf of the United States on 


*For a historical background, see Robert 
Scheer, “How the United States Got Involved 
in Vietnam” (A Report to the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions, Post Office 
Box 4068, Santa Barbara, Calif., 93103); sam- 
ple copy free. 

President Johnson, in his news confer- 
ence of July 29, 1965, stated: 

“I have today ordered to Vietnam the Air 
Mobile Division and certain other forces 
which will raise our fighting strength from 
75,000 to 125,000 men almost immediately. 
Additional forces will be needed later, and 
they will be sent as requested.” (Presiden- 
tial Documents, vol. 1, No. I, p. 15, Aug. 2, 
1965.) 
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June 26, 1945, by the President of the United 
States, and was ratified on July 28, 1945, by 
the Senate? Thus, the United States became 
a signatory to the Charter, along with 55 
other nations (there are now 114), obligat- 
ing itself to outlaw war, to refrain from the 
unilateral use of force against other nations, 
and to abide by the procedures embodied in 
the Charter for the settlement of differences 
between states. In essence, the obligations 
assumed by member nations under the United 
Nations Charter represent the principles of 
international law which govern the conduct 
of members of the United Nations and their 
legal relations. 

The Charter of the United Nations is a 
presently effective treaty binding upon the 
Government of the United States because it 
is the “supreme law of the land.“ In- 
deed, the Charter constitutes the cornerstone 
of a world system of nations which recognizes 
that peaceful relations, devoid of any use of 
force or threats of force, are the fundamental 
legal relations between nations. The follow- 
ing provisions of the Charter are relevant: 

(a) “All members shall refrain in their 
international relations from the threat or 
use of force against the territorial integrity 
or political independence of any state or in 
any other manner inconsistent with the pur- 
poses of the United Nations” (ch. I, art. 
II(4)). 

(b) “The Security Council shall determine 
the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace, or act of aggression, and 
shall make recommendations or shall decide 
what measures shall be taken * * * to main- 
tain or restore international peace and se- 
curity.” (Ch. VII, 39.) 

It is thus plain that signatory members of 
the United Nations Charter are barred from 
resorting to force unilaterally and that only 
the Security Council is authorized to deter- 
mine the measures to be taken to maintain 
or restore international peace (apart from 
the question as to whether or not the Gen- 
eral Assembly has any residual authority by 
virtue of the “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
for this purpose when the Security Council 
is unable to meet its responsibilities). 

It may be recalled that in 1956, Israel 
justified its attack on the Egyptian forces in 
the Sinai Peninsula “as security measures to 
eliminate the Egyptian Fedayeen ‘Com- 
mando’ bases in the Sinai Peninsula from 
which raids had been launched across the 
Israeli frontier.” Starke, “Introduction to 
International Law,” fourth edition, London, 
1958, at page 83 et seq. 

When Great Britain and France introduced 
their troops into the Sinai Peninsula, under 


See Historical Note under title 22, United 
States Code, sec. 287. By the act of Dec. 20, 
1945, c. 583, 59 Stat. 619 (22 U.S.C. 287- 
287e), Congress enacted “The United Nations 
Participation Act of 1945,” empowering the 
President to appoint representatives to the 
United Nations and to render various forms 
of assistance to the United Nations and the 
Security Council under specified terms and 
conditions. 

3 The treaties to which the United States is 
a signatory are a part of the fundamental 
law, binding upon all officials and all govern- 
mental institutions. Art. I, sec. 2, clause 2, of 
the U.S. Constitution confers power upon the 
President to make treaties with the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the Senate. Art. VI, 
clause 2, of the U.S. Constitution provides 
that treaties so made, together with the 
Constitution and the laws of the United 
States made pursuant thereto, are “the 
Supreme Law of the Land.” Missouri v. 
Holland, 252 U.S. 416, 432-434; Hines v. 
Davidowitz, 312 U.S. 52, 62-63; United States 
v. Pink, 315 U.S. 203, 230-231; Clark v. Allen, 
331 U.S. 503-508. 

*The constitutional validity of the “Unit- 
ing for Peace” resolution adopted in 1950, is 


disputed. 
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claim of a threat to their vital interests, the 
“preponderant reaction of the rest of the 
world was to condemn this action as inter 
alia, a breach of the United Nations Char- 
ter.“ Starke, Introduction to International 
Law,” fourth edition, London, 1958, at pages 
85-88 


When the Soviet Union suggested a joint 
military operation with the United States to 
restore the peace in the Middle East, Secre- 
tary of State John Foster Dulles rejected this 
proposal as “unthinkable” (New York Times, 
November 6, 1956). Dulles declared: 

“Any intervention by the United States 
and/or Russia, or any other action, except by 
a duly constituted United Nations peace 
force would be counter to everything the 
General Assembly and the Secretary General 
of the United Nations were charged by the 
charter to do in order to secure a United 
Nations police cease-fire.” 

At a news conference on November 8, 1956, 
President Eisenhower, answering an an- 
nouncement of the Soviet Union at that 
time, declared that the United States would 
oppose the dispatch of Russian “volunteers” 
to aid Egypt, saying that it would be the duty 
of all United Nations members, including the 
United States, under the clear mandate of 
the United Nations Charter to counter any 
Soviet military intervention in the Middle 
East. The President said: 

“The United Nations is alone charged with 
the responsibility of securing the peace in 
the Middle East and throughout the world.” 
United Nations Action in the Suez Crisis. 
Tulane Studies in Political Science, volume 
IV entitled “International Law tn the Middle 
East Crisis.” 

To the fundamental, substantive and pro- 
cedural requirements and conditions vesting 
sole authority in the United Nations to 
authorize utilization of force, there are only 
two exceptions set forth in the charter. The 
first exception is found in article 51 of chap- 
ter 7: 

“Nothing in the present charter shall im- 
pair the inherent right of individual or col- 
lective self-defense if an armed attack oc- 
curs against a member of the United Nations, 
until the Security Council has taken meas- 
ures to maintain international peace and 
security.” 

Article 51 of the charter marked a serious 
restriction on the traditional right of self- 
defense. As was stated by Prof. Philip C. 
Jessup in his work, “A Modern Law of Na- 
tions,” published in 1947 (at pp. 165-166): 

“Article 51 of the charter suggests a fur- 
ther limitation on the right of self-defense: 
it may be exercised only ‘if an armed at- 
tack ocurs.’ * * * This restriction in article 
51 very definitely narrows the freedom of 
action which states had under traditional 
law. A case could be made out for self- 
defense under the traditional law where the 
injury was threatened but no attack had 
yet taken place. Under the charter, alarming 
military preparations by a neighboring state 
would justify a resort to the Security Coun- 
cil, but would not justify resort to anticipa- 
tory force by the state which believed itself 
threatened.” 5 . 

The traditional right of self-defense, even 
prior to the adoption of the United Nations 
charter, was limited. As stated by Secretary 
of State Daniel Webster in the Caroline 


In support of his views, Professor Jessup 
noted: 

“The documentary record of the discus- 
sions at San Francisco does not afford con- 
clusive evidence that the suggested, inter- 
pretation of the words ‘armed attack’ in 
Article 51 is correct, but the general tenor of 
the discussions, as well as the careful choice 
of words throughout Chapters VI and VII of 
the Charter relative to various stages of ag- 
gravation of dangers to the peace, support 
the view stated.” (Jessup, “A Modern Law 
of Nations,” p. 166.) 
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case,’ and as adopted in the Neurenberg 
Judgment in 1945, any resort to armed force 
in self-defense must be confined to cases in 
which “the necessity of that self-defense 
is instant, overwhelming and leaving no 
choice of means and no moment of delibera- 
tion.“ 7 

In expressly limiting independent military 
action to instances of armed attack, the 
founding nations explicitly and implicitly 
rejected the right to the use of force based 
on the familiar claim of ‘‘anticipatory self- 
defense,” or “intervention by subversion,” or 
“pre-emptive armed attack to forestall 
threatened aggression,” and similar rationale. 
Such concepts were well known to the 
founding nations if only because most of 
the wars of history had been fought under 
banners carrying or suggesting these slogans. 
More importantly for our purposes here, 
however, the United States was aware of these 
precepts before the Senate ratified the United 
Nations Charter and consciously ac- 
quiesced in their rejection as a basis for in- 
dependent armed intervention.’ 

It has been authoritatively said that the 
exceptional circumstances stipulated in ar- 
ticle 51 are “clear, objective, easy to prove 
and difficult to misinterpret or to fabricate“.“ 
The wording was deliberately and carefully 
chosen. u 

Hence article 51 can under no circum- 
stances afford a justification for U.S. inter- 
vention in Vietnam, since the Saigon regime 
is indisputably not a member of the United 
Nations and, indeed, under the Geneva Ac- 
cords of 1954, South Vietnam is merely a 
temporary zone not even qualifying politi- 
cally as a state (See Section II infra), even 
if it be assumed that an “armed attack,” 
within the meaning of article 51, has oc- 
curred against South Vietnam. For, as has 
been shown, article 51 is operative only in 
the event of “an armed attack against a 
member of the United Nations.” Hence, 
neither the right of individual self-defense 
nor the right of collective n self-defense can 
become operative. 

It has been claimed that United States in- 
tervention in Vietnam is sanctioned under 
article 51 on the ground (1) that South 
Vietnam is an independent state; (2) that 
South Vietnam had been the victim of an 
armed attack from North Vietnam and (3) 
that the United States, with the consent of 
South Vietnam, was engaging in “collective 
self-defense” of that country, as claimed by 
the United States in a communication to the 
United Nations Security Council in March 
1965 (U.N. Chronicle, vol. 2, p. 22). To sus- 
tain this claim, all three elements must be 
satisfied. 

This claim is untenable, however, on sev- 
eral grounds. First, South Vietnam was not 
recognized as an independent state at the 
1954 Geneva Conference (see sec. II, 
infra). Even if it had become a de facto 
state in the course of events since 1954, the 


*See, Louis Henkin (Professor of Law and 
International Law and Diplomacy, Columbia 
University), 57 “American Society of Inter- 
national Law Proceedings,” 1963, at p. 152, 
Moore’s “Digest of International Law,” vol. 
TI, p. 412. 

1 Henken, ibid. 

3 Hearings on U.N. Charter, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 79th Cong., 
Ist sess., July 9-13, 1945, at p. 210. 

? Henkin, ibid. 

wus * at the Conference itself, every 
word, every sentence, every paragraph of the 
Charter's text was examined and reconsid- 
ered by the representatives of 50 nations and 
much of it reworked.” (Report to the Presi- 
dent on the results of the San Francisco Con- 
ference [by the Chairman of the U.S. Dele- 
gation, 1.e., the Secretary of State, June 26, 
1945], hearings on U.N. Charter, Committee 
on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 79th Cong., 
1st Sess., at p. 41.) 
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infiltrations from North Vietnam cannot be 
deemed to constitute an “armed attack” 
within the purview of article 51. 

Since the Geneva Accords recognized all 
of Vietnam as a single state, the conflict 
whether of the Vietcong or Ho Chi Minh 
against South Vietnam is “civil strife” and 
foreign intervention is forbidden, because 
civil strife is a domestic question—a posi- 
tion insisted upon by the United States in 
its civil war of 1861. Ho Chi Minh can com- 
pare his position in demanding union of 
Vietnam with that of Lincoln, when Britain 
and France were threatening to intervene 
to assure the independence of the Confeder- 
acy (and with the added point that the 
national elections mandated for 1956 in the 
Geneva Accords were frustrated by South 
Vietnam with apparent support of the United 
States; see sec. II, infra). Nor should it 
be overlooked that Lincoln had very little 
support from the people of the South, who 
generally supported the Confederacy, while 
Ho Chi Minh has a great deal of support 
from the people in South Vietnam organized 
in the National Liberation Front whose mili- 
tary arm is the Vietcong. There is, there- 
fore, a basic issue whether the hostilities in 
Vietnam constitute external on (by 
North Vietnam) or “civil strife.” Here it 
should be noted that the United Nations is 
authorized to intervene where civil strife 
threatens international peace, as the United 
Nations did in the Congo, in accord with 
article 39 of the charter—but individual 
states are not permitted to intervene uni- 
laterally. 

The third element requisite for the invoca- 
tion of the right of collective self-defense 
under Article 51 presupposes that the na- 
tions invoking such right are properly mem- 
bers of a regional collective system within 
the purview of the United Nations Charter. 
The point here involved is: Can the United 
States validly be a genuine member of a re- 
gional system covering southeast Asia. Arti- 
cle 51 and Article 53, dealing with regional 

were interrelated amendatory pro- 
visions intended primarily to integrate the 
inter-American system with the United Na- 
tions organization (see fn. 8, 13, 15). The 
concept that the United States—a country 
separated by oceans and thousands of miles 
from southeast Asia and bereft of any his- 
torical or ethnic connection with the peoples 
of southeast Asia—could validly be con- 
sidered a member of a regional im- 
planted in southeast Asia is utterly allen 
to the regional systems envisaged in the 
charter. The “Southeast Asia Collective 
Defense Treaty’—connecting the United 
States with southeast Asia, architectured by 
Secretary of State Dulles, is a legalistic ar- 
tificial formulation to circumvent the funda- 
mental limitations placed by the United 
Nations Charter on unilateral actions by 
individual members. However ingenuous— 
or disingenuous—the Dulles approach, 
SEATO is a caricature of the genuine 
regional systems envisaged by the U.N. Char- 
ter. A buffalo cannot be transformed into 
a giraffe however elongated its neck may be 
stretched. The Dulles approach to collec- 
tive defense treaties employed legal artifice 
to circumvent the exclusive authority vested 
in the United Nations to deal with breaches 
in the peace. Articles 51 and 53 were in- 
tended to make a bona fide integration of 
regional systems of cooperation with the 
world system of international security—but 
these envisaged regional systems which his- 
torically and geographically developed into 
a regional community—not contemplating a 
regional system which fused a region like 
southeast Asia with a country on the North 
American Continent. SEATO is not a re- 
gional agency within the letter or spirit of 
the U.N. Charter as to authorize the United 
States to claim the right of collective self- 
defense even if there had been an armed 
attack on a member of the United Nations 
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geographically located in southeast Asia. If 
artifices like SEATO were sanctioned, the 
path would be open for the emasculation of 
the United Nations organization and the 
world system of international security as- 
siduously developed to prevent the scourge 
of war. 

Hence article 51 cannot be properly in- 
voked for (1) South Vietnam does not have 
the political status of a state; (2) even if 
South Vietnam were deemed a de facto state, 
the infiltrations do not constitute an “armed 
attack” within the purview of article 51; and 
(3) the United States cannot claim the right 
of “collective self-defense” in respect of a 
regional system involving southeast Asia. 

Apart from article 51 (inapplicable to the 
situation here), the only other exception to 
the renunciation of the “threat or use of 
force” by member states is found in chapter 
VIII of the charter dealing with regional 
arrangements. Article 53 of said chapter 
contains two paragraphs of particular sig- 
nificance: 

(a) “The Security Council shall, where 
appropriate, utilize such regional arrange- 
ments or agencies for enforcement action 
under its authority. But no enforcement 
action shall be taken under regional arrange- 
ments or by regional agencies without the 
authorization of the Security Council, with 
the exception of measures against an enemy 
state, as defined in paragraph 2 of this 
article.” (Ch. VII, art. 53(1).) 

Paragraph two of that article provides: 

(b) “The term enemy state as used in 
paragraph 1 of this article applies to any 
state which during the Second World War 
has been an enemy of any signatory of the 
present charter.” 

With respect to regional ents 
therefore, it is clear that no enforcement 
action may be undertaken without the au- 
thorization of the Security Council of the 
United Nations, save and except in only one 
instance; against any state which, during 
World War II, was an enemy of any of the 
charter,” to wit, Germany, Italy and Japan. 
Since Vietnam was manifestly not an “enemy 
state” within the purview of article 53(b), 
enforcement action under SEATO is un- 
authorized and cannot be justified in view 
of the express restrictions set out under 
article 53(a) of the United Nations Charter. 

In summary, the United Nations Charter 
obligates all of its signatory members to re- 
frain from the threat or use of force, and 
only the Security Council (apart from the 
residual authority (see footnote 4) granted 
the General Assembly under the “uniting for 
peace” resolution) is authorized to deter- 
mine the existence of any threat to the peace, 
breach of the peace or act of aggression and 
to determine the measures to be taken to 
maintain or restore international peace. To 
these salient provisions, there are only two 
exceptions: the first, the right to self- 
defense if an armed attack occurs against a 
member of the United Nations; and, the 
second, the right of nations to enter into 
appropriate “regional arrangements,” sub- 
ject, however, to the provision that no en- 
forcement action shall be taken under such 
arrangements without the authorization of 
the Security Council, the only exception to 
the latter requirement being with respect to 
measures against an enemy state, as defined 
in the charter. 


The reason for this exception appears 
clear. When the charter was signed in San 
Francisco on June 26, 1945, peace treaties 
had not yet been finally signed by the allied 
nations with each of the enemy states. Rep- 
arations, sanctions, territorial changes, had 
not then been finalized. And so, in order to 
permit necessary flexibility in these respects, 
this sharply limited exception, permitting ac- 
tion against an enemy state in World War II 
by an allied government, was spelled out. 
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We have shown that none of the afore- 
stated exceptions can be invoked by the 
U.S. Government with respect to its conduct 
in Vietnam. It follows therefore that the 
fundamental requirements of the United 
Nations Charter with respect to the renun- 
ciation of force and the threat of force are 
directly applicable to the actions of the 
United States. 

One other noteworthy charter provision is 
article 103 which subordinates all regional 
and treaty compacts to the United Nations 
Charter. 


“In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present charter and their 
obligations under any other international 
agreement, their obligations under the pres- 
ent charter shall prevail.” (Ch. XVI, art. 
103.) 

This supremacy clause was drafted to meet 
the predictable reassertion of dominance 
by the great powers within their respective 
geographic zones or hemispheres. Because 
of the unhappy history of a world frag- 
mented by such “spheres of influence,” the 
supremacy clause and the restrictions on 
the use of force under regional agreements 
emerge as limitations upon the superpowers 
even within their own geographic zones. It 
is significant that the United States not 
only accepted these limitations, but actively 
supported their incorporation within the 
charter.” 


13 Hearings on U.N. Charter, Committee on 
Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 79th Cong. 
1st sess., supra, n. 6, at p. 306. 

On May 15, 1945, Secretary of State Stet- 
tinus issued a statement at the San Fran- 
cisco Conference regarding the Act of Cha- 
pultepec vis-a-vis the United Nations or- 
ganization which declared (so far as here 
pertinent); Hearings on U.N. Charter, op. 
cit., p. 306; 

“As a result of discussions with a number 
of interested delegations, proposals will be 
made to clarify in the charter the relation- 
ship of regional agencies and collective ar- 
rangements to the world organization. 

“These proposals will— 

as ze the paramount authority of 
the world organization in all enforcement 
action. 

“2. Recognize that the inherent right of 
self-defense, either individual or collective, 
remains unimpaired in case the Security 
Council does not maintain international 
peace and security and an armed attack 
against a member state occurs. Any meas- 
ures of self-defense shall immediately be 
reported to the Security Council and shall 
in no way affect the authority and responsi- 
bility of the Council under the charter to 
take at any time such action as it may deem 
necessary to maintain or restore interna- 
tional peace and security. 

“3. Make more clear that regional agencies 
will be looked to as an important way of 
settling local disputes by peaceful means.” 

The first point is already dealt with by 
the provision of the Dumbarton Oaks pro- 
posals (ch. VIII, sec. C, par. 2) which pro- 
vides that no enforcement action will be 
taken by regional agencies without the au- 
thorization of the Security Council. It is 
not proposed to change this language. 

The second point will be dealt with by an 
addition to chapter VIII of a new section 
substantially as follows: 

“Nothing in this chapter impairs the in- 
herent right of self-defense, either individ- 
ual or collective, in the event that the Secu- 
rity Council does not maintain international 
peace and security and an armed attack 

a member state occurs. Measures 
taken in the exercise of this right shall be 
immediately reported to the Security Council 
and shall not in any way affect the authority 
and responsibility of the Security Council 
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Article 103 makes clear that the obligations 
of the United Nations Charter prevail vis-a- 
vis the obligations of the SEATO treaty. 
Indeed, article VI of the SEATO expressly 
recognizes the supremacy of the United Na- 
tions Charter (see sec. II infra). Moreover 
the frequent citation by President Johnson 
of the pledges given by Presidents Eisen- 
hower, Kennedy, and himself to aid South 
Vietnam afford no justification for U.S. inter- 
vention in Vietnam.“ In the first place, 
these pledges or commitments do not even 
have the status of treaties, for these Presi- 
dential pledges have not been ratified by the 
Senate. And even if these Presidential 
pledges had been solemnly ratified by the 
Senate, any obligations thereunder must yield 
to the obligations imposed under the United 
Nations Charter by virtue of the supremacy 
clause embodied in article 103. Nor would 
the illegality of U.S. intervention in Vietnam 
be altered by the circumstance that the 
Saigon regime may have invited the United 
States to assume its role in the Vietnam con- 
flict. The supremacy clause of the charter 
manifestly prevails and cannot be annulled 
by mutual agreement of third parties. 

It is by virtue of the supremacy clause 
that the Secretary General of the United 
Nations has called the world’s attention to 
the emasculation of the authority of the 
United Nations resulting from actions taken 
by regional agencies without reference to the 
Security Council. N 

We believe that any fair study of the 
United Nations Charter will affirm the obser- 
vations of Prof. Lewis Henkin, of Columbia 
University, when he speaks of the law of the 
charter”: 


“So far as it purports to prescribe for the 
conduct of nations, it consists, basically, of 
one principle: Except in self-defense against 
armed attack, members must refrain from 
the threat or use of force against other states 
the rule of the charter against unilat- 
eral force in international relations is the 
essence of any meaningful concept of law be- 
tween nations and the foundation on which 
rests all other attempts to regulate interna- 
tional behavior. It is a rule which all nations 
have accepted and which all have a common 
interest essential to law.” 15 


under this charter to take at any time such 
action as it may deem necessary in order to 
maintain or restore international peace and 
security.” 

The third point would be dealt with by 
inclusion of a specific reference to regional 
agencies or arrangements in chapter VIII, 
sec. A, par. 3, describing the methods where- 
by parties to a dispute should, first of all, 
seek a peaceful solution by means of their 
own choice. 

The United States delegation believes that 
proposals as above outlined if adopted by the 
Conference would, with the other relevant 
provisions of the projected charter, make 
possible a useful and effective integration of 
regional systems of cooperation with the 
world system of international security. 

This applies with particular significance 
to the long established inter-American sys- 
tem. 

„President Johnson, in his news confer- 
ence of July 28, 1965, declared: 

“Moreover, we are in Vietnam to fulfill one 
of the most solemn pledges of the American 
Nation, Three Presidents—President Eisen- 
hower, President Kennedy, and your present 
President—over 11 years have committed 
themselves and have promised to help de- 
fend this small and valiant nation” (Presi- 
dential Documents, vol. 1, No. 1, p. 15). 
President Eisenhower has stated that his 
administration had made no commitment to 
South Vietnam “in terms of military support 
on programs whatsoever” (the New York 
Times, Aug. 18, 1965, p. 1). 

18 Henkin, in 57 “American Society of In- 
ternational Law Proceedings,” 1963, supra, 
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It appears difficult to escape the conclusion 
therefore, in the light of the aforesaid, that 
the action of the U.S Government in Vietnam 
contravenes essential provisions of the 
United Nations Charter. The U.S. Govern- 
ment has decided for itself to use armed 
forces in South Vietnam and to bomb North 
Vietnam without authorization of the Secu- 
rity Council or the General Assembly of the 
United Nations. The failure of the United 
States to honor its obligations under the 
United Nations Charter is a regrettable but 
inescapable conclusion which we as lawyers 
have been compelled to reach. We, as law- 
yers, urge our President to accept the obliga- 
tions for international behavior placed upon 
us by our signature of the United Nations 
Charter. 


II—THE UNITED STATES IN VIETNAM: THE 1954 
GENEVA ACCORDS AND THE SEATO TREATY 


Officials of the U.S. Government have nev- 
ertheless asserted, on different occasions, that 
the actions of the United States in Vietnam 
are consistent with the U.S. duties and obli- 
gations under the United Nations Charter 
and sanctioned by the treaty creating the 
Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO).* The conduct of the U.S. Govern- 
ment has been justified as support of a legiti- 
mate government defending itself against in- 
surrection from within and aggression from 
without. We have demonstrated above that 
even if this latter position were accepted on 
its face, unilateral conclusions and actions 
taken by the Government of the United 
States upon the basis of such conclusions are 
violative of the firm obligations under the 
United Nations Charter. However, we do not 
let the matter rest with this assertion, but 
proceed to an examination of the validity of 
the claims made by the U.S. Government 
in support of its conduct in Vietnam. 

The Geneva agreement, under which the 
war between Vietnam and the French was 
terminated, effected the division of Vietnam 
into north and south, at the 17th parallel. 
The said “agreement on the cessation of hos- 
tilities in Vietnam,” entered into in Geneva 
on July 20, 1954, provided that the division 
of Vietnam at the 17th Parallel was only “a 
provisional military demarcation line,” on 
either side of which the opposing forces 
could be juped”—"“‘the forces of the 
Peoples Army of Vietnam to the north of the 
line and the forces of the French Union to the 
south” (ch. I, art. 1) 27 


n. 6, at p. 148. See also in further explication 
of Professor Henkin's succinct conclusion: 
Statements of Hon. Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., 
Secretary of State, the testimony of Senator 
Millikin, and the testimony of Mr. Pasvolsky, 
Special Assistant to the Secretary of State 
for International Organization and Security 
Affairs, in hearings on U.N. Charter, Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, U.S. Senate, 
79th Cong., 1st sess., supra, n. 8, at pp. 34-147, 
210, 95-100 and 304-307; Jessup, “A Modern 
Law of Nations” (1947); Proclamation of 
Athens and Declaration of General Princi- 
ples for a World Rule of Law, adopted by 
the First World Conference on World Peace 
Through Law, Athens, Greece, July 6, 1963; 
Francis T. P. Plimpton, US. Representative 
to the United Nations, State Department 
Bulletin, vol. XLIX, No. 1278, Dec. 23, 1963, 
pp. 978-979. 

% Geneva Conf. Doc. No. IC/42/Rev. 2, in 1 
“American Foreign Policy”; 1950-55 Basic 
Documents 750; New York Times, July 24, 
1954, p. 4. 

It is relevant to note that at the time 
this provision was agreed upon, the Viet- 
minh occupied all but a few “islands” of ter- 
ritory to the north of the 17th parallel as 
well as approximately two-thirds of the ter- 
ritory south of that line. See map showing 
areas of South Vietnam under Vietminh con- 
trol at end of May 1953 in Henri Navarre, 
“Agonie de L’Indo-Chine” (1953-54) (Paris, 
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The Geneva agreement makes plain that 
the division of the 17th parallel was to be 
temporary and a step in the preparation for 
a general election to elect a government for 
a unified nation. Pending such election, 
“civil administration in each regrouping 
zone [was to] be in the hands of the party 
whose forces are to be regrouped there” 
[art. 14 (a) J. 

The day after the aforesaid cease-fire 
agreement was entered into, representatives 
of Cambodia, the Democratic Republic of 
Vietnam (Vietminh), Laos, France, the Peo- 
ples Republic of China, the U.S.S.R., and the 
United Kingdom affirmed The Final Declara- 
tion of the Geneva Conference on the Prob- 
lems of Restoring Peace in Indochina, July 
21, 1954.5 The declaration emphasized that 
the north-south division was solely a means 
of ending the military conflict and not the 
creation of any political or territorial bound- 

Article 6 of the declaration stated: 

“The Conference recognizes that the es- 
sential purpose of the agreement relating to 
Vietnam is to settle military questions with 
a view to ending hostilities and that the 
military demarcation line is provisional and 
shall not in any way be interpreted as con- 
stituting a political or territorial boundary.” 

This constitutes a recognition of the his- 
torical fact that Vietnam is a single nation, 
divided into two zones only temporarily for 
administrative purposes pending an election. 
This being so, the action of the North Viet- 
namese in aiding the South Vietnamese, to 
the extent that it has taken place, neither 
affect the character of the war as a civil 
war nor constitutes foreign intervention. It 
cannot be considered an armed attack by one 
nation on another. 

The United States is in fact a foreign na- 
tion vis-a-vis Vietnam; North Vietnam is 
not. The latter by the Geneva Agreement 
was to participate in an election not to de- 
termine whether North and South Vietnam 
should be united, but to select a government 
of the nation of Vietnam, constituting all of 
Vietnam—north, south, east, and west. It 
was the refusal on the part of the Diem 
regime and the subsequent “governments” 
of the south, supported by the United 
States, to participate in such elections that 
opened the door to the present conflict. 

It was also stated in the declaration that 
the clear objective of settling political prob- 
lems and unifying the nation was to be by 
means of free general elections. Article 7 
of the declaration provided: 

“The Conference declares that so far as 
Vietnam is concerned, the settlement of 
political problems effected on the basis of 
respect for the principles of independence, 
unity and territorial integrity, shall permit 
the Vietnamese people to enjoy the funda- 
mental freedoms, guaranteed by democratic 


1956) p. 37. Thus, by the cease-fire agree- 
ment the Vietminh gave up substantial areas 
of territory in what is now called South Viet- 
nam. 

An article in the New Republic, May 22, 
1965, p. 29, by the Honorable Henry W. Edger- 
ton, senior circuit judge of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the District of Columbia, bril- 
liantly delineates the provisional character of 
the “Government” of South Vietnam and 
casts doubt on the juridical claim to the 
existence of that government. 

18 See “Further Documents Relating to the 
Discussion of Indo-China at the Geneva 
Conference” June 16—July 21, 1954 (London) 
(Her Majesty's Stationery Office, Cmd 9239), 
1954 (referred to as “Geneva Accords”). 
The French-sponsored Bao Dai regime, which 
was not endowed as yet with any real politi- 
cal substance, did not sign the Geneva ac- 
cord; not until 1956 did France relinquish 
control over South Vietnam; the Republic of 
Vietnam was proclaimed on Oct. 26, 1955, 
but French troops were not completely evac- 
uated from the country until Nov. 1, 1956. 
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institutions established as a result of free 
general elections by secret ballot. In order 
to insure that sufficient progress in the 
restoration of peace has been made, and 
that all the necessary conditions obtain for 
free expression of the national will, national 
elections shall be held in July 1956, under 
the supervision of an International Com- 
mission.” 1° 

The reference to “national elections” re- 
inforces the evidence of the historical status 
of Vietnam as a single nation. To present 
the picture, as the United States repeatedly 
has done, as though North Vietnam were 
an interloper having no organic relationship 
to South Vietnam is to ignore both the ap- 
plicable legal principles and treaties and the 
facts of history. 

Although the United States participated 
in the discussion leading up to the Geneva 
accords, it did not sign the final declaration. 
Instead, the U.S. Government, through its 
Under Secretary of State, Walter Bedell 
Smith, made its own unilateral declara- 
tion ® on July 21, 1954. In this declaration, 
the United States took note of the Geneva 
agreements and declared that the United 
States would “refrain from threat or the use 
of force to disturb them, in accordance 
with article 2(4) of the Charter of the 
United Nations dealing with the obligation 
of members to refrain in their international 
relations from the threat or use of force.” 

Referring to free elections in Vietnam, the 
United States declaration stated: 

“In the case of nations now divided 
against their will, we shall continue to seek 
to achieve unity through elections super- 
vised by the United Nations to insure that 
they are conducted fairly.” = 

Thus the United States recognized the 
fact that Vietnam was a- single nation. 
Nevertheless the justification of United 
States policy today ignores this admitted 
fact, The United States persists in its denial 
that it is intervening in a civil war. It seeks 
to justify the bombing of North Vietnam 
by the United States on the basis that North 
Vietnam is a foreign aggressor in South 
Vietnam. 

Nor is this all. The United States further 
pledged “that it will not join in any ar- 
rangement which will hinder” the reunifica- 
tion of Vietnam, and concluded with the 
hope that: 

“The agreement will permit Cambodia, 
Laos, and Vietnam to play their part, in full 
independence and sovereignty in the peaceful 
community of nations, and will enable the 
peoples of the area to determine their own 
future.” 

No election was ever held pursuant to the 
Geneva Accords, although both the Interna- 
tional Control Commission (composed of 
India, Poland, and Canada) and the United 
Nations announced readiness to supervise 
such elections. South Vietnam announced 
that it did not regard itself obliged to take 
part in the elections because the participa- 
tion of North Vietnam would render such 


Note that article 7 stipulates that the 
elections were to be antecedent to and a 
necessary condition for the “fundamental 
freedoms, guaranteed by democratic institu- 
tions” and that the elections were to be held 
“in order to insure * * * that all the neces- 
sary conditions obtain for free expression 
of the national will.” This particular por- 
tion of the Geneva Accord has frequently 
been quoted out of context, with the key 
phrases in reverse order, in order to justify 
the refusal to hold elections on the grounds 
that the necessary conditions did not exist. 

See “Extracts From Verbatim Records of 
Eighth Plenary Session,” Geneva Accords. 

z Nowhere in its own declaration did the 
United States recognize the political parti- 
tion of Vietnam; insofar as it referred to 
the country, it designated it as “Vietnam,” 
not “South Vietnam” and “North Vietnam.” 
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elections not free, a position apparently sup- 
ported by the State Department. In 1955, 
following the Geneva Accords, then Prime 
Minister of State Diem repudiated the Geneva 
Agreements and refused to hold the elections. 
Former President Dwight D. Eisenhower, in 
his Memoirs, suggests a further reason for 
Diem's refusal to hold elections pursuant 
to the Geneva Accords: 

“I have never talked or corresponded with 
a person knowledgeable in Indo Chinese af- 
fairs who did not agree that had elections 
been held at the time of the fighting possibily 
80 percent of the population would have 
voted for the Communist Ho Chi Minh as 
their leader rather than Chief of State Bao 
Dai. i ` 

The consequences of the repudiation of 
the Geneva Accords were delineated by Sen- 
ator ERNEST GRUENING in a speech to the 
Senate on April 9, 1965: 

“That civil war began—let me repeat, be- 
cause this is crucial to the issue—when the 
Diem regime—at our urging—refused to 
carry out the provision contained in the 
Geneva Agreement of 1954 to hold elections 
for the reunification of Vietnam. That was 
one of the underlying conditions of the 
Geneva agreement. The civil war began and 
has continued with intensified fury ever 
since * * *. For over 800 years, before its 
conquest by France, Vietnam was a united 
country. After defeating the French in 
1954, the Vietnamese went to the conference 
table at Geneva, agreeing to a settlement 
only on condition that reunification elections 
be held. Yet, nowhere in President John- 
son’s speech of April 7, 1965, at Johns Hop- 
kins University is there held out a hope of 
ultimate reunification of Vietnam. He con- 
ditioned the ultimate peace ‘upon an inde- 
pendent South Vietnam instead’.” 

In view of all of the aforesaid, the assump- 
tions and justifications for our governmen- 
tal policy in Vietnam do not appear to have 
support, either in law or in fact. The con- 
duct of the U.S. Government in Vietnam 
appears plainly to violate the terms of the 
Geneva Accords and to repudiate solemn 
pledges to “refrain from the threat or the 
use of force” to disturb the Geneva Accords. 

Moreover, nothing in the provisions of the 
southeast Asian Collective Defense Treaty 
would appear to justify the conduct of the 
U.S. Government in Vietnam. The SEATO 
Treaty was signed in Manila some 7 weeks 
after the signing of the Geneva Agreement 
on the Cessation of Hostilities in Vietnam. 
The SEATO Treaty became effective in Feb- 


* See. Question No. 7, “Questions and 
Answers on Vietnam,” Department of State 
publication No. 7724, August 1964, p. 8. See 
also footnote 19, George McT. Kahin and 
John W. Lewis, professors of government at 
Cornell University, in their article, “The 
United States in Vietnam,” which appeared 
in the June 1965 issue of the Bulletin of 
Atomic Scientists, note (op. cit. p. 31): 

“When on July 16, 1955, the Diem govern- 
ment announced, with American backing, 
that it would defy the provision calling for 
national elections, it violated a central con- 
dition which had made the Geneva Accords 
acceptable to the Vietminh. Regardless of 
what sophistry has been employed to demon- 
strate otherwise, in encouraging this move 
the United States departed from the posi- 
tion taken in its own unilateral declaration. 
And France in acquiescing abandoned the 
responsibility which she had unequivocally 
accepted a year earlier.” 

(Citing—Allan B. Cole, ed., Conflict in 
Indo-China and International Repercus- 
sions,” a documentary history, 1945-1955 
(Ithaca, N.Y.) 1956, pp. 226-228; and Donald 
Lancaster, “The Emancipation of French 
Indo-China” (Oxford, 1961), pp. 370-372. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower, Mandate for 

: The White House Years, 1953-1956” 
(London, 1963), p. 372. 
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ruary 1955, following the treaty ratification 
by eight member states—the United States, 
France, Great Britain, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Thailand, Pakistan, and the Philippine 
Islands. 

By the preamble and by article I of the 
SEATO Treaty, the parties acceded to the 
principles and supremacy of the United Na- 
tions Charter in accordance with article 103 
thereof, which it will be recalled, provides as 
follows: 

“In the event of a conflict between the 
obligations of the members of the United 
Nations under the present charter and their 
obligations under any other international 
agreement, their obligations under the pres- 
ent charter shall prevail.” 

The supremacy of this provision was ex- 
pressly reiterated by the eight SEATO na- 
tions under article VI of said treaty, in 
which each solemnly agreed that the SEATO 
Treaty: 

„does not affect the rights and ob- 
ligations of any of the parties under the 
Charter of the United Nations, or the re- 
sponsibility of the United Nations for the 
maintenance of international peace and se- 
curity.” 

The key provisions of the SEATO Treaty 
are to be found in article IV. Paragraph 1 
thereof permits the use of force by one or 
more member states only in the event of 
“aggression by means of armed attack.” But 
where the integrity or inviolability of any 
territory covered by the treaty is threat- 
ened “by other than armed attack” or “by 
any fact or situation which might endanger 
the peace of the area,” then, paragraph 2 of 
article IV requires, as a prerequisite to inter- 
vention, that “the parties shall consult im- 
mediately in order to agree on the measures 
to be taken, * * *” 

The consent of all eight SEATO nations 
was originally required before any military 
action under article IV could be undertaken 
by any of them (New York Times, May 28, 
1962). Later, this rule was modified so that 
action could be undertaken if there was no 
dissenting vote—ti.e., an abstention would not 
count as a veto (New York Times, April 19, 
1964). At the last two annual meetings of 
the Ministerial Council of SEATO, France 
has refused to support a communique pledg- 
ing SEATO backing for South Vietnam 
against the Vietcong (New York Times, April 
15-16, 1964; May 3-6, 1965; see also, Los 
Angeles Times, May 3-4, 1965). It would 
appear that with the threat of a French 
veto a formal SEATO commitment in Viet- 
nam has not been sought by the United 
States. However, even if there had been 
unanimity among the SEATO nations, the 
provisions of article 53 of chapter VIII of the 
United Nations Charter will still prevail: 

“But no enforcement action shall be taken 
under regional arrangements or by regional 
agencies without the authorization of the 
Security Council. * * +» 

Manifestly, no such authorization has ever 
been conferred, either by the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations, or by the General 
Assembly, from which it follows that Ameri- 
can action in Vietnam clearly cannot be sup- 
ported by reference to SEATO. 

So long as the United States remains a 
member of the United Nations, our right to 
intervene is circumscribed by the provisions 
of the United Nations Charter. As members 
of SEATO, our right to intervene is limited, 
both by the requirement for unanimity 
among all of the eight treaty nations and, 
in addition, by the superseding requirement 
of article 53 of chapter VIII of the United 
Nations Charter, prohibiting any enforce- 
ment action under a regional arrangement 
without the authority of the Security Coun- 
cil. Our justification for acting contrary to 
our solemn obligations under the United 
Nations Charter appears tenuous and in- 
substantial. The fact of the matter is that 
the U.S. Government has simply acted as its 
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own judge of its own interests in patent dis- 
regard of the fundamental law embodied in 
the United Nations Charter. 


ItI—CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF UNITED 
STATES INTERVENTION IN VIETNAM 


This disregard of the rules of the charter, 
inherent in U.S. intervention in Vietnam, 
is compounded by the fact that such inter- 
vention is also violative of our own Consti- 
tution. Whatever doubts may have existed 
prior to the President's Report to the Nation 
Following a Review of U.S, Policy in Viet- 
nam“ (set out at his news conference on 
July 28, 1965), as to whether U.S. action in 
Vietnam constituted the conduct of a war, 
the President in that report made it ex- 
Plicitly clear that “this is really war,” noting 
that “our fighting strength” was being raised 
from 75,000 to 125,000 “almost immediately” 
and that “additional forces will be needed 
later, and they will be sent as requested.” 
Can the President's conduct be squared with 
our Constitution (apart from the obligations 
imposed upon member states by the United 
Nations Charter) ? 

It is the genius of our constitutional sys- 
tem that ours is a government of checks and 
balances. A dangerous concentration of pow- 
er is avoided by the separation—in Articles 
I, II, and III of the Constitution—of the legis- 
lative, executive, and judicial powers. The 
doctrine of “separation of powers” is funda- 
mental to, and is one of the “great structural 
principles of the American constitutional 
system.” * The Supreme Court has recently 
characterized this “separation of powers” as 
“a bulwark against tyranny,” United States 
v. Brown — U.S. —, 33 Law Week 4603 (June 
7, 1965). The Supreme Court had earlier 
said: 

“The power to make the necessary laws is 
in Congress; the power to execute in the Pres- 
ident. Both powers imply many subordi- 
nate powers. Each includes all authority 
essential to its due exercise, But neither can 
the President, in war more than in peace, 
intrude upon the proper authority of Con- 
gress, nor Congress upon the proper author- 
ity of the President.” Ex parte Milligan, 4 
Wall 2, 139 (1866). 

Classically stated by Blackstone * and de- 
rived from Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, Cicero, 
Machiavelli, Harrington, Locke, and Montes- 
quieu,” this constitutional separation of 
powers was deliberately carried over by the 
Framers into the conduct of foreign affairs. 
For, contrary to widely held assumptions, the 
power to make and conduct foreign policy 
is not vested exclusively in the President, but 
is divided between him and Congress, with 
each endowed with complementary, but sepa- 
rate powers and responsibilities.» 


* Presidential Documents, vol. 1, No. 1 
(Aug. 2, 1965), pp. 15-19. See also State De- 
partment bulletin, April 26, 1965, p. 606; 
State Department bulletin, May 24, 1965, pas- 
sim; State Department bulletin, May 31, 
1965, p. 838, Krock, “By Any Other Name, 
It’s Still War,” New York Times, June 10, 
1965. 

* Corwin, “The President: 
Powers” (New York, 1957), p. 9. 

æ Blackstone, “Commentaries on the Law 
of England,” 146 (7th ed. 1775). 

z Cf., Sharp, The Classical American Doc- 
trine of “Separation of Powers”, 2 U. of Chi. 
L. Rev. 385 (1935). 

One of the most striking facts in the 
institutional philosophic history of the 
United States (is) that the legislative-execu- 
tive quarrels during the colonial period con- 
vinced the colonists of the desirability of a 
separation of powers rather than a union 
of powers.” Wright “Consensus and Con- 
tinuity.“ p. 17 (Boston, 1958). 

“The doctrine of separated powers is im- 
plemented by a number of constitutional 
provisions, some of which entrust certain 
jobs exclusively to certain branches, while 
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Thus, in making and carrying out general 
foreign policy, Article II, Section 2 requires 
the President to have the “Advice and Con- 
sent of the Senate, to make Treaties, pro- 
vided two-thirds of the Senators present con- 
cur.” And the President also requires the 
advice and consent of the Senate to “appoint 
Ambassadors, other public Ministers and 
Consuls.” 

When statecraft fails and the question be- 
comes the ultimate one of war or peace, the 
Constitution imposes a tight rein upon the 
President. His participation ends at the 
threshold of the decision whether or not to 
declare war. Under Article I, Section 8, 
Clause 11, that power is confided exclusively 
to the Congress.” There is no mention of 
the President in connection with the power 
to “declare war.” Under the Constitution, 
Congress alone must make this decision. The 
Clause does not read “on recommendation of 
the President,” nor that the “President with 
advice and consent of Congress may declare 
war.” As former Assistant Secretary of State 
James Grafton Rogers has observed: “The 
omission is significant. There was to be no 
war unless Congress took the initiative.” 
Rogers, “World Policing and The Constitu- 
tion,” p. 21 (Boston, 1945). 

“Nothing in our Constitution is plainer 
than that declaration of war is entrusted 
only to Congress.” Youngstown Sheet and 
Tube Company v. Sawyer, 343 U.S. 579, 642 
(1952) (Jackson, J.). 

That the President lacks constitutional 
power to make war is underscored by the 
historic statement made by President Wood- 
row Wilson on the night of April 2, 1917, 
when he addressed the Congress in a joint 
session: 

“I have called the Congress into extraordi- 
nary session because there are serious, very 
serious, choices of policy to be made, and 
made immediately, which it was neither right 
nor constitutionally permissible that I should 
assume the responsibility of making.” 3 

President Franklin Roosevelt also heeded 
his constitutional responsibilities and was 
also mindful and sensitive of the consti- 
tutional limitations applicable to the Presi- 
dent when, before a joint session of the Con- 
gress on December 7, 1941, he requested the 
Congress for a declaration of war following 
Pearl Harbor. 


others say that a given task is not to be 
performed by a given branch.” United 
States v. Brown, supra—vU.S., 33 Law Week, 
at p. 4605. 

* Story, “Commentaries on the Constitu- 
tion” (Boston, 1833), passim, Dahl, “Congress 
and Foreign Policy” (New Haven, Conn., 
1950); Robinson, “Congress and Foreign 
Policy-Making: A Study in Legislative In- 
fluence and Initiative” (III., 1962). 

æ% Article I, Section 8, Clause 11 of the Con- 
stitution reads: 

“The Congress shall have the power: 

. * . * . 

“1. To declare war, grant letters of mar- 
que and reprisal, and make rules concerning 
captures on land and water.” 

* President Wilson went on to say: 

“With a profound sense of the solemn and 
even tragical character of the step I am tak- 
ing and of the grave responsibilities which 
it involves, but in unhesitating obedience to 
what I deem my constitutional duty, I ad- 
vise that the Congress declare the recent 
course of the Imperial German Government 
to be in fact nothing less than war against 
the Government and people of the United 
States; that it formally accept the status of 
belligerent which has thus been thrust upon 
it; and that it take immediate steps not only 
to put the country in a more thorough state 
of defense but also to exert all its power and 
employ all its resources to bring the Gov- 
ernment of the German Empire to terms and 
end the war.” 
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The decision to place the responsibility for 
declaring war exclusively in Congress as the 
direct representative of the people, and not 
even to provide for the President’s partici- 
pation in that decision was a most deliberate 
one by the Framers. 

The Constitutional Convention had been 
urged to rest the power to declare war, the 
“last resort of sovereigns, ultima ratio 
regum,” in the executive, or, alternatively, in 
the Senate. 3 Story, “Commentaries on the 
Constitution,” par. 1166. The arguments 
were made that “large bodies necessarily 
move slowly” and “despatch, secresy, and 
vigor are often indispensable, and always 
useful towards success.” Story, ibid. 

When the issue was debated at the Con- 
vention, Mr. Gerry stated that he “never ex- 
pected to hear in a republic a motion to em- 
power the Executive alone to declare war.” 
Madison and Gerry “moved to insert ‘declare,’ 
striking out ‘make’ war; leaving to the Ex- 
ecutive the power to repel sudden attacks.” 
The motion carried. Farrand ed., “Records 
of the Federal Convention” (New Haven, 
1911), II, pp. 318-319." 

Nowhere in the debates is there support 
for the view that the President can wage a 
war or commit“ our Nation to the waging 
of a war. On the contrary, warmaking was 
to be a purely legislation prerogative. The 
only use of force without a declaration of 
war that was contemplated as the debates 
clearly show, was “to repel sudden attacks.” * 

These constitutional provisions that only 
Congress shall have the power to declare war 
and that Congress has the sole responsibility 
to raise and support the armies, to provide 
for a navy, and to impose the taxes to provide 
the funds to carry on a war, reflected a pro- 
found distrust of executive authority and a 
corresponding reliance upon the legislature 
as the instrument for the decisionmaking in 
this vital area. Bemis, The Diplomacy of 
the American Revolution“ (New York, 1935), 
pp. 29-35. 

These provisions reflected things painfully 
learned during the early colonial period, 
when every major European war had its 
counterpart on the American frontiers. The 
Colonies were therefore determined to end 
the imperial authority to decide for them 
what wars they should enter and what the 
outcome of those wars should be. Savelle, 


“The Framers concluded and provided 
that “the power of declaring war is not only 
the highest sovereign prerogative; but that 
it is in its own nature and effects so critical 
and calamitous, that it requires the utmost 
deliberation, and the successive review of all 
the councils of the nation. War, in its best 
estate, never fails to impose upon the people 
the most burdensome taxes, and personal 
sufferings. It is always injurious and some- 
times subversive of the great commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural interests. 
Nay, it always involves the prosperity, and 
not infrequently the existence of a nation. 
It is sometimes fatal to public liberty itself, 
by introducing a spirit of military glory, 
which is ready to follow, wherever a succes- 
sive commander will lead; and in a republic 
whose institutions are essentially founded 
on the basis of peace, there is infinite danger 
that war will find it both imbecile in de- 
fense, and eager for contest. Indeed, the his- 
tory of republics has but too fatally proved, 
that they are too ambitious of military fame 
and conquest, and too easily devoted to the 
views of demagogs, who flatter their pride 
and betray their interests. It should there- 
fore be difficult in a republic to declare war; 
but not to make peace.” Story op. cit., § 1166. 

3 Manifestly the residuary power left to the 
President “to repel sudden attack“ contem- 
plated attacks on the country’s geographical 
territory—not “sudden attacks” in far-off 
lands, such as southeast Asia. Cf. Tonkin 
Bay Joint Resolution of Aug. 6-7, 1964, dis- 
cussed in section IV, infra. 
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“The American Balance of Power, and the 
European Diplomacy 1713-78,” in Morris ed., 
“The Era of the American Revolution“ (New 
York, 1939), pp. 140-169. 

The Convention was not only determined 
to deny warmaking power to the President, 
but was also unwilling to entrust it to the 
Senate alone. To assure the fullest consid- 
eration, the Framers therefore provided that 
the House of Representatives, larger and 
more representative than the Senate, should 
also be brought in to decide this vital ques- 
tion. The action and decision of the whole 
Congress were therefore constitutionally 
made necessary to this fateful undertaking. 

“The Constitution says, therefore, in effect, 
‘Our country shall not be committed formally 
to a trial of force with another nation, our 
people generally summoned to the effort and 
all the legal consequences to people, rights 
and property incurred until the House, Sen- 
ate end the President agree.“ Rogers, 
“World Policing and the Constitution“ (Bos- 
ton, 1945), p. 35. 

Concededly there have been many in- 
stances, when the President has sent U.S. 
Armed Forces abroad without a declaration 
of war by Congress.“ These have ranged 
from engagements between pirates and 
American ships on the high seas to the dis- 
patch of our Armed Forces to Latin Ameri- 
can countries. 

These precedents cannot justify the pres- 
ent actions without bringing to mind Swift's 
comment on “precedents” in “Gulliver’s 
Travels": 

“It is a maxim among these lawyers, that 
whatever hath been done before, may legally 
be done again; and therefore they take spe- 
cial care to record all the decisions formerly 
made against common justice and the gen- 
eral reason of mankind. These, under the 
name of precedents, they produce as au- 
thorities to justify the most iniquitous opin- 
ions; and the judges never fail to directing 
accordingly.” 

Here it is important to distinguish our 
country’s involvement in the Korean war. 
For the United States fought under the 
aegis of the United Nations pursuant to a 
definitive resolution oy the Security Council 
authorizing and directing the employment 
of Armed Forces of member states, so that 
the United States was thus performing its 
solemn obligations undertaken in becoming 
a signatory of the United Nations Charter, 
a treaty which is the “Supreme Law of the 
Land.” But in the Vietnamese situation, 
there has been no authorization by the Se- 
curity Council; indeed the Security Council 
has not even been seized of the matter, has 
not been requested to entertain jurisdiction 
of the present conflict. 

It is therefore unfortunately vitally neces- 
sary, although trite, to recall that “the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been em- 
phatically termed a government of laws, and 
not of men.” Marbury v. Madison, 1 Cr. 
137 (1803). Under a government of laws, 
the President is not free from the checks of 
the Constitution of the United States; the 
President is not free to assume the pow- 
ers entrusted solely to the Congress. Ours 
is not a government of executive su- 
premacy.* 


„See U.S. Senate Committee on Foreign 
Relations and Committee on Armed Services, 
hearing, “Situation in Cuba,” 87th Cong., 2d 
sess., Sept. 17, 1962 (Washington, G.P.O., 
1962), pp. 82-87; Rogers, op. cit., especially 
pp. 93-123. 

„With all its defects, delays, and incon- 
veniences, men have discovered no technique 
for long preserving free government except 
that the executive be under the law, and 
that the law be made by parliamentary de- 
liberations,” Mr. Justice Jackson, concurring 
in Youngstown Sheet and Tube Company v. 
Sawyer, supra, 343 U.S. at 655 (1952). 
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Here it is fitting to recall that on May 6, 
1954, at a time when the fall of Dien Bien 
Phu was imminent, then Senator Lyndon 
Johnson, as Democratic leader of the Senate, 
at a Jefferson-Jackson dinner, criticized the 
Eisenhower administration in these terms: 

“We will insist upon clear explanations of 
the policies in which we are asked to co- 
operate. We will insist that we and the 
American people be treated as adults—that 
we have the facts without sugar coating. 

“The function of Congress is not simply 
to appropriate money and leave the problem 
of national security at that.“ * 

A New York Times survey (June 14, 1965) 
reports widespread “uneasiness” over the 
President's foreign policies: that the Amer- 
ican academic world “is intellectually and 
emotionally alienated from the President, to 
whom it gave such strong support in the 
election"; that there is “increasing—and 
mutual—hostility between the President and 
many segments of the press“; that many 
Democratic Members of Congress are “restive 
and unhappy * * * over what they regard 
as [the President’s] high-handed manner 
of making and carrying out decisions on 
foreign affairs”; that many friendly govern- 
ments abroad “are apprehensive about Mr. 
Johnson’s use of national power”; that 
among these views are expressions of “dis- 
may,” the unreliability of CIA and FBI 
reports which the President accepted, the 
lack of clear policy, the disregard of “prin- 
ciples, support or advice.” 

It is therefore imperative that Congress 
guard zealously against any executive usur- 
pation of its exclusive power to declare, or 
to decline to declare war. 

President Johnson has not been unmind- 
ful of the damaging consequences inherent 
in the violation of the separation of powers. 
As recently as August 21, 1965 the President 
vetoed a $1.7 billion military construction 
bill, calling it “repugnant to the Constitu- 
tion.” In a stern message to Congress, the 
President described certain sections of the 
bill as clear violations of the “separation of 
powers“; warned Congress to stop meddling 
in the prerogatives of the executive branch 
(New York Times, August 21, 1965, p. 1). 
Yet the President has not hesitated to in- 
trude upon the exclusive power vested in 
Congress to declare war. 


IV—CONGRESS HAS NOT DECLARED WAR IN VIET- 
NAM; ITS JOINT RESOLUTIONS ARE NEITHER 
A SUBSTITUTE FOR A DECLARATION OF WAR NOR 
DO THEY MAKE PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S WAR- 
MAKING CONSTITUTIONAL 


Congress has not declared war in Vietnam 
and the President does not claim that any 
declaration of war supports his actions in 
Vietnam. In fact, the President is reported 
to be extremely reluctant to ask Congress 
directly to declare war.” Instead, the Presi- 
dent is reported (New York Times, June 19, 
1965, p. 10) to believe that authority for his 
actions may be inferred or extracted from 
the Tonkin Bay Joint Resolution of August 
6-7, 1964 (H.J. Res. 1145; Public Law 88-408, 
78 Stat., 384, 88th Cong., 2d sess.) and 
the Joint Resolution of May 7, 1965 (H.J. 
Res. 447; Public Law 89-18; 79 Stat. 109, 89th 
Cong., 1st sess.) making a supplemental ap- 
propriation to the Defense Department for 
the Vietnam operations. 

The Tonkin Bay resolution is not a decla- 
ration of war. At most, it is an ultimatum— 
if that. It “approves and supports the de- 
termination of the President, as Commander 
in Chief, to take all necessary measures to 
repel any armed attack against the foroes 


Jackson, “Role and Problems of Congress 
with Reference to Atomic War,” May 17, 1954, 
publication No. L 54-135, Industrial College 
of the Armed Forces. 

s Wall Street Journal, June 17, 1965, “The 
U.S. May Become More Candid on Rising 
Land-War Involvement,” pp. 1, 16. 
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of the United States and to prevent further 
aggression.” It goes on to express the view 
that “the maintenance of international 
peace and security in southeast Asia ‘is vital’ 
to the national interests of the United 
States” and declares the readiness of the 
United States to take all necessary steps, in- 
cluding the use of armed forces, to assist 
any member or protocol SEATO state to de- 
fend its freedom. The resolution, however, 
provides that all such steps shall be “con- 
sonant with the Constitution of the United 
States and the Charter of the United Na- 
tions and in accordance with its obligations 
under the Southeast Asia Collective Defense 
Treaty.” 

It is clear that Congressmen who voted for 
the Tonkin Bay Joint Resolution were not 
voting a declaration of war in Vietnam. The 
resolution does not mention North Vietnam 
nor China; indeed it does not even mention 
Vietnam. It was “passed in the fever of in- 
dignation that followed reported attacks by 
North Vietnamese torpedo boats against U.S. 
fleet units in Tonkin Bay.” CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, volume 111, part 10, page 12990. 
There is no evidence that Congress thought 
or understood that it was declaring war. It 
took no contemporaneous action which 
would have implemented a declaration of 
war. And the remarks of several Members of 
the House and Senate during and since the 
debate on the resolution reinforce the con- 
clusion that the Tonkin Bay Resolution was 
not regarded as a declaration of war. Con- 
gress manifestly cannot delegate to the Pres- 
ident its exclusive power to declare war; and 
even under the specific terms of the Tonkin 
Bay Resolution, the President’s actions nei- 
ther conform nor are consonant with the 
Constitution—and, as we have seen in the 
earlier analysis, the President's actions are 
not consonant with the Charter of the United 
Nations, nor with the SEATO Treaty. 

In passing the May 7, 1965, resolution, au- 
thorizing a supplemental appropriation for 
the Vietnam operations, Congress was con- 
fronted with a fait accompli which se- 
verely circumscribed its action. Its constitu- 
tional check on the will or errors of the 
Executive was by the President's message, re- 
duced to its power of the purse. Such a cir- 
cumscription will not necessarily prevent un- 
wise or unpopular decisions or allow for the 
exercise of the full discretion which the 
Constitution intended Congress to have, and 
for it alone to exercise. Nevertheless, a reso- 
lution authorizing an appropriation does not 
constitute a declaration of war, nor can it 
constitutionally authorize the President to 
wage an undeclared war. 

The presidential assumption of powers 
vested exclusively in the Congress concern 
arrogations of power which convert republi- 
can institutions, framed for the purpose of 
guarding and securing the liberties of the 
citizen, into a government of executive su- 
premacy. If the Constitution has such elas- 
tic, evanescent character the provisions for 
its amendment are entirely useless; presi- 
dentially-determined expediency would be- 
come then the standard of constitutional 
construction. 

Under the rule of law, compliance with 
the forms and procedures of the law are as 
imperative as compliance with the substance 
of the law. A lynching is a totally inade- 
quate substitute for a trial, regardless of the 
guilt of the victim. What Mr. Justice Frank- 
furter wrote in another context is equally 
applicable here: “The history of liberty has 
largely been the history of observance of 
procedural safeguards.” McNabb v. United 
States, 318 U.S. 332, 347 (1947). 

Under our system, constitutional powers 
must be exercised in a constitutional man- 
ner by constitutionally established institu- 
tions. Disregard of fundamentals in an «rea 
concerning the highest sovereign prerogative 
affecting the very lives and fortunes of its 
citizens in the interest of a short term ex- 
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pediency undermines “ ‘constitutional moral- 
ity’ to such an extent that the maintenance 
of the order itself is endangered.” Fried- 
rich, “The Philosophy of Law in Historical 
Perspective,” p. 216 (Chicago, 1963) . 

Finally, it cannot be overemphasized that 
even a declaration of war by the Congress 
would not negate the violations of our ob- 
ligations assumed under the United Nations 
Charter or negate the violations of interna- 
tional law inherent in United States inter- 
vention in Vietnam. 


Conclusion 


A learned authority in international af- 
fairs has stated: 

“Bluntly, all the rules about intervention 
are meaningless if every nation can decide 
for itself which governments are legitimate 
and how to characterize particular limited 
conflict. Unless we are prepared to continue 
a situation in which the legality of inter- 
vention will often depend upon which side 
of the fence you are on, and in which, there- 
fore, our policy becomes one of countering 
force with force, we must be willing to refer 
questions of recognition (i.e., legitimacy of 
the government involved) and characteri- 
zation of a disorder (i.e., whether an armed 
attack from abroad or a civil war) to some 
authority other than ourselves. The United 
Nations is the most likely candidate for the 
role,” 3 

The United States has not observed the 
letter or spirit of its treaty obligations with 
respect to the action taken in Vietnam. 
World order and peace depend on the will- 
ingness of nations to respect international 
law and the rights of other nations. The 
United Nations is a symbol of the rejection 
of fatal policies which led to World War II, 
and an acceptance by the peoples of the 
world of the principles of collective security, 
and the avoidance of war and the use of 
armed forces in the settlement of differences 
between nations. The United Nations was 
intended to insure the preservation of inter- 
national peace, security, and justice, through 
rules of law, binding upon all member na- 
tions. The fundamental condition for the 
effective functioning of the United Nations 
is the observance on the part of all signatory 
nations of the obligations assumed under 
the charter. Only in this way can the awe- 
some potential of a third world war be 
prevented. 

We have concluded that the U.S. Govern- 
ment is in violation of its treaty obligations 
under the U.N. Charter. We urge upon the 
Government that all steps be immediately 
taken to undo this illegality by an immedi- 
ate return to an observance of the letter and 
spirit of the provisions of the U.N. Charter. 

This is a solemn hour in history. We have 
a moral obligation to history to return to the 
high purposes and principles of che United 
Nations—to honor the pledges we solemnly 
assumed—to settle international disputes by 
peaceful means—to refrain in international 
relations from the threat or use of force. 

At this fateful hour, we do well to recall 
the prophetic dream of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the architect of the United Na- 
tions, who upon his return from the Yalta 
Conference in his last address to the Con- 
gress in March 1945, said: 

“The Crimea Conference * * * ought to 
spell the end of the system of unilateral 
action, the exclusive alliances, the spheres 
of influence, the balances of power, and all 
the other expedients that have been tried for 
centuries—and have always failed. We pro- 
pose to substitute for all these, a universal 
organization in which all peace-loving na- 
tions will finally have a chance to join.” 


Roger Fisher, professor of law at Harvard 
University, “Intervention: Three Problems 
of Policy and Law" found in Essays on Inter- 
vention, a publication of the Marshon Center 
for Education in National Security, Ohio 
State University Press, pp. 19-20. 
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Should we not, 20 years after President 
Roosevelt's hopeful dream—20 years after 
the advent of the nuclear age with the awe- 
some potentiality of incineration of our 
Planet and the annihilation of our civiliza- 
tion and the culture of millenia—should we 
not “spell the end of the system of unilateral 
action * * * that has been tried for cen- 
turtes—and has always failed"? 


Mr. MORSE. In closing, I wish to 
thank the Senator from Louisiana for 
the courtesies he has extended to me. 
It grieves me as much as he has told me 
it pains him that we find ourselves in 
such diametrically opposed positions on 
this issue, but it is our duty to follow 
the course of our judgment; and I hope 
that if anyone is planning to make a 
speech, he will extend to the Senator 
from Louisiana the cooperation of com- 
ing and making it tomorrow, rather than 
on Monday. There may be some in- 
stances in which Senators are not pre- 
pared to make their speeches tomorrow, 
but will be on Monday. I shall under- 
stand that also. 

I yield the floor. 


ORDER FOR ADJOURNMENT FROM 
TOMORROW UNTIL 12 O'CLOCK 
NOON ON MONDAY, FEBRUARY 28, 
1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, while the Senator from Oregon is 
here, and before he leaves, I have agreed 
to everyone else’s unanimous-consent re- 
quests today, and when we meet tomor- 
row, I am fully aware of the fact that it 
might be difficult to obtain a quorum, if 
someone cares to insist on it. I shall 
not insist that we stay in session, in the 
event that a quorum cannot be obtained. 

Lask unanimous consent that when we 
meet tomorrow, in the event a quorum is 
not present, the Senate then stand in 
adjournment until noon on Monday. 

Mr. MORSE. I think we certainly 
should do that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there 
objection to the request of the Senator 
from Louisiana? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTARY MILITARY AND 
PROCUREMENT AUTHORIZATION, 
FISCAL 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, the Senator from Oregon has made 
a very strong argument for his position. 
He has done so repeatedly. As one 
Senator, I have consistently disagreed 
with the full burden of that for which 
he contends. 

The Senator made reference to the 
fact that an amendment was offered at 
the time when we had the resolution in 
August of 1964, authorizing the Presi- 
dent to take all necessary steps to resist 
further aggression. The Senator said 
and I assume he correctly quoted the 
debate; I have no reason to think other- 
wise—that an amendment was offered 
saying that we would send no troops 
there unless we were further provoked. 

At the time of that resolution, Mr. 
President, even if that amendment had 
been agreed to, the President would still 
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have been completely within the author- 
ization had he put the same troops there 
that are there today, because when the 
forces of North Vietnam proceeded to 
react to the fact that the United States 
struck back at Communist aggression, 
the President would, in good conscience, 
have been in a position to say that we 
had been provoked, that this was out- 
right, overt aggression by the forces of 
North Vietnam invading South Vietnam, 
and upon that basis, we would send into 
South Vietnam what forces were neces- 
sary to defeat the aggressor and stop his 
further aggression. 

The legislative history made at that 
time would have been well within the 
resolution, even if the Nelson amend- 
ment had been agreed to, as I under- 
stand it. 

The Senator has made an eloquent ar- 
gument that this Nation should go to 
the Security Council with this matter. 
It has gone to the Security Council, and 
we have seen what happened. Nothing. 
If the Security Council gets around to 
acting on it and making some recom- 
mendation, it would finally be vetoed by 
the Soviet Union. We knew that. 

I suppose if the Security Council had 
been as it is was in earlier days, we would 
have been there sooner, as the Sen- 
ator has suggested we should have been. 
But keep in mind, Mr. President, that the 
hopes the world entertained for the Se- 
curity Council have been dashed by the 
Security Council a great number of times. 
I quit counting after it passed the 100 
mark. The Security Council, nowadays, 
does not have the business that it had 
back in the early days of the United Na- 
tions, not really the volume of business 
that would have been anticipated, be- 
cause the Soviet Union has completely 
frustrated it by repeated vetoes to the 
extent that people know in advance that 
the Soviet Union is going to veto the 
matter, and they are on notice about the 
futility of many peacekeeping measures 
for which the Security Council was or- 
ganized. This causes me to ask: Why 
do we not disband the United Nations in 
part and relegate it to doing that which 
it is capable of doing and organize some- 
thing better to take its place with re- 
gard to those things that it cannot do 
in the hope that the fallacies upon which 
the Security Council and the United Na- 
tions were organized might yet be 
achieved by something better organized 
to serve the purpose? 

For example, I recall as a serviceman 
wearing our Navy’s uniform, when the 
United Nations was being organized, 
listening to the discussions about the 
veto of the great powers in the Security 
Council. The question was being asked 
then, What would happen if the great 
powers could not work together, suppose 
the United States and the Soviet Union, 
Great Britain, France, or China were 
not able to work together, what would 
happen then? The answer was given, 
well, if these great powers cannot work 
together, nothing would happpen, no- 
thing would be achieved. Thus, the 
whole thing was set up on the theory 
that the great powers would work to- 
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gether. Then we found that one of our 
allies in the war was intransigent and 
difficult to work with, and so determined 
to extend its domination over its neigh- 
bors that all efforts to make the United 
Nations work were being constantly 
frustrated by Russian vetoes. Over a 
period of time, we came to realize that 
we had to find some other way to try to 
achieve our objectives. 

The United Nations gets credit for one 
big plus. When the Russians stomped 
out in anger and disgust at the sight of 
the Nationalist Chinese on the Security 
Council, contending that that seat 
should be occupied by the Red Chinese, 
during the period that they were not 
there, aggression occurred in South 
Korea. Hurrah—hurrah—for once, the 
Security Council was able to vote a 
meaningful resolution, which was the 
position of the United States to resist 
aggression from North Korea. 

During that brief period, while the 
Soviets were out of the Security Council 
in protest, the United Nations did suc- 
ceed in voting that something good 
might happen. The United States then 
proceeded to send its troops in, taking 
the casualties, and did 90 percent of the 
fighting. The allies that we had in the 
United Nations succeeding in doing 10 
percent—with the United States paying 
their expenses, of course, for doing that 
10 percent. Many of them were recipi- 
ents of our aid at the time. However, we 
appreciated what they were able to do. 

For some nations, it was a considerable 
effort, particularly for Turkey, which 
gave us substantial help. Turkey is a 
relatively small country, compared to 
our own. 

In the case of Vietnam, we were on 
notice that if we went to the Security 
Council nothing would happen, that 
North Vietnam would throw our note 
back in our face when we approached 
them, to try to negotiate or reason with 
them, as we had tried to do before, and 
it would be vetoed by the Soviet Union. 

As one of those who once served as a 
delegate to the United Nations, we were 
well aware of what would happen if all 
the friends of Red China would get 
together—the whole Communist bloc 
plus some smaller, backward nations 
where Chinese embassies were very ac- 
tive. They would all be on their feet 
vilifying the United States, saying every 
horrible thing that the tongue of man 
could turn to, which would be published 
and republished, along with all kinds of 
false charges and accusations that could 
be dreamed up by the small and back- 
ward countries. These Communist lies 
would be distributed by their polly par- 
rot repeaters at great length and head- 
lined across the Communist world and 
read wherever Communists could hope 
that it might have effect upon someone. 

But, to please Senators—and when the 
Pope came out suggesting the same 
thing—the President decided to go along 
with them and have a try at this frus- 
trating experience—and that is all it has 
been. 

Thus, in the last analysis, we get down 
to the fact that if we are going to resist 
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Communist aggression, the United Na- 
tions is not going to save us, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 

Somewhere along the line people have 
to have the courage to stand up and face 
aggression. When they sign a contract 
with someone and the other fellow breaks 
his word a hundred times, and does not 
perform in good faith once, we have to 
take the view that if the contract is not 
binding on the other fellow it is not bind- 
ing on them. 

That is our reaction to the so-called 
Geneva accords which the Senator has 
discussed, and which he will undoubtedly 
discuss again. 

Mr. President, this Nation has many 
times placed its soldiers on the field of 
battle. I recall that the Constitution 
states that Congress shall declare war, 
but it is also clearly within the power 
of the Commander in Chief to put troops 
in the field of battle in the absence of 
a declaration of war. In other words, 
the Commander in Chief can make war, 
although Congress alone can declare war. 

Now, we have committed acts of war 
more than 125 times in the absence of 
a prior declaration according to the docu- 
ment which was prepared for the joint 
Committees on Foreign Relations and 
the Armed Services, at the time the 
conduct of the war in Korea was being 
discussed. 

In the absence of a declaration of war, 
when we were provoked we have either 
defended positions, put troops ashore 
somewhere, or engaged in fighting— 
many, many times. 

I heard someone contend that the 
number is 175 rather than 125. In any 
event, it is a very large number. 

Sometimes, we expressed our approval 
of the acts of the President, after the 
fact. In a small number of cases—it is 
a relatively small number, indeed, such 
as the declaration of war in World War 
Ii—did we actually declare war prior 
to the existence of a state of war be- 
man this Nation and some other na- 
tion. 

Most declarations of war have declared 
that since a certain date—a date prior 
to the declaration—a state of war has 
existed between this Nation and some 
other nation. 

In most instances, in passing a declara- 
tion of war, we have merely recognized 
the state of facts which have already 
existed at the same time, recognizing 
that the Commander in Chief already 
had the power to commit troops to action 
prior to a declaration of war by Con- 
gress. 

The entire war in Korea was fought 
under such circumstances, without the 
declaration of war. 

The late Senator Taft stood on the 
Republican side of the aisle repeatedly 
criticizing President Truman for putting 
our forces in Korea and keeping them 
there in the absence of a declaration of 
war by Congress. He was not one of 
those who objected when the troops were 
first sent in, but he made a logical, legal 
argument. 

In the case of Vietnam, President 
Johnson was doing what he could to 
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help the small nation of South Vietnam 
defend its independence. Our ships 
were there as a part of that effort. Our 
ships were attacked on the high seas 
by the North Vietnam torpedo boats and 
we struck back. Not only did we strike 
back, but we also struck at the bases 
from which those torpedo boats had 
come. That was an act of war. 

In other words, it was an act of war 
by us, but it was provoked by the attack 
made upon us, which was also an act 
of war. 

We then passed a resolution, stating 
first, that we approved of what the 
President had done. 

Then, well recognizing that from 
North Vietnam could be expected a very 
severe reaction, knowing they might de- 
cide to do a great number of things, 
any one of which would be an act of 
war, either against us or against the 
friendly government in South Vietnam, 
we said that we further authorized the 
President to take whatever action he 
deemed necessary to resist further 
aggression. 

I do not have the resolution in my 
hand at this moment, but as I read that 
resolution, it not only authorized the 
President to take whatever steps in his 
judgment were necessary to defeat and 
resist further aggression, but it gave him 
a mandate to do so. He was the judge 
of whether the steps he was taking were 
sufficient. 

When the enemy troops marched down 
from North Vietnam, if, in the Presi- 
dent’s judgment, use of American troops 
Was necessary to meet the threat from 
the troops sent down by North Vietnam, 
in my judgment the President had not 
only the right but the duty to use the 
forces this Nation had available to it to 
defeat the aggression that occurred. 

Therefore, the President has violated 
no international agreements. 

Article 51 of the United Nations Char- 
ter clearly states that any nation has a 
right to engage in collective self-de- 
fense. In fact, it states that nothing in 
the charter—which refers to every ar- 
ticle in the United Nations Charter— 
would impair the right of any nation to 
engage in individual or collective self- 
defense. 

We had a collective defense treaty 
involving the whole area of southeast 
Asia. We added to that treaty a proto- 
col to include South Vietnam. 

When the aggression occurred there, 
we had the treaty obligation to do cer- 
tain things, with a certain amount of 
latitude. We had a right to decide how 
far to go. But we had no right to ignore 
the aggression. 

When Congress passed the resolution 
last year with regard to the Gulf of Ton- 
kin incident and the Communist aggres- 
sion there, we expected that the Com- 
munists might strike back at us. We 
made specific reference to the southeast 
Asia collective defense treaty, saying 
that we felt that treaty was involved and 
it was our obligation to act under it. 

The British, it is true, have not come 
in. The British have perhaps 50,000 
troops in southeast Asia, in the Malayan 
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States and elsewhere, defending the posi- 
tion of their Empire against Communist 
aggression and seeking to bring the peo- 
ple of that area into a self-governing 
status under which they will have free 
elections and rule themselves, hoping 
that the end of British colonialism will 
not mean the beginning of an existence 
under Communist slavery. 

We signed the treaty. We made refer- 
ence to the treaty. We have urged our 
allies to comply with the treaty. Five 
of them have sent help to Vietnam. One 
of them has sent a large number of 
troops. 

However one may criticize our allies, 
whatever may be their weaknesses, with 
all the misapprehensions we may have 
about them, it is my judgment that any 
noncommunistic government is better 
than any Communist government on the 
face of the earth. I do not know of any 
anti-Communist government that I re- 
gard as being worse than a Communist 
government. If one can show me one 
that is, I would like him to point it out 
to me, because I would like to know of 
such a Communist government that is 
better able to or that offers better 
prospects for its people or for their 
aspirations for freedom than any anti- 
Communist government. 

I would like to know what Communist 
government is better than any anti-Com- 
munist government. At least, in an 
anti-Communist government, if the cit- 
izens do not like the government, and 
it has all the faults that one can con- 
ceive of, the people can change it. 

As a neophyte Senator, I remember all 
the things that were said against Chiang 
Kai-shek, and they impressed me. I 
wondered if the world would not be bet- 
ter off if he were defeated. Of course, 
I learned better. 

Then we heard many things said 
against the Batista government. So 
Batista was thrown out. This Nation 
stood silently by and did not lift its hand 
in the last stages of the Batista govern- 
ment, when a Communist war of libera- 
tion was taking over. 

There is an old saying: 

Fool me once, shame on you; fool me 
twice, shame on me. 


We have seen how these wars of liber- 
ation work out. We should have learned 
that we should resist that kind of Com- 
munist takeover in the future. 

We have a great many lawyers who 
agree with the position those on our side 
take. The Senator has said he has mus- 
tered some lawyers on his side. I assume 
he has. I put in the Recorp a list of 
international law professors, outstanding 
men, and those professors of interna- 
tional law agree with the argument I 
have made. 

The American Bar Association voted 
by a vote of 279 to 0 in agreement with 
the position I have taken. 

I agree that some one group of lawyers, 
or perhaps even a considerable number, 
might agree with the opposite side, but 
there are perhaps a hundred thousand 
lawyers of sorts in the country. When 
we consider that there was a unanimous 
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vote by the American Bar Association, 
that is rather impressive to this Senator. 

One Senator feels that this Govern- 
ment was acting unlawfully. 

What we are doing, in my judgment, 
is in the finest traditions of America. 
We are helping a friend whom we have 
a treaty obligation to help resist aggres- 
sion. We are helping that friend resist 
Communist aggression. 

The last time I read the figures, and 
I am sure the number has increased by 
now, more than 50,000 innocent civilians 
in South Vietnam were murdered by the 
Communists because they did not want 
to swear allegiance to the Communists 
in South Vietnam—45,000 troops from 
South Vietnam have been killed fighting 
in battle for their country. A far greater 
number of them have been wounded in 
fighting for their country. When one 
compares the size of that country to the 
size of this country and considers the 
losses those people have sustained in 
fighting against the Communists, those 
losses are greater by comparison than 
the losses this Nation has ever sustained 
in any of the wars we have engaged in in 
our history. They even exceed the sacri- 
fices made by both sides during the War 
Between the States, which, relatively 
speaking, was a war in which this Nation 
suffered its greatest losses. 

So, Mr. President, whatever differences 
one may have, in support of our Govern- 
ment and in support of our men who are 
fighting there, I felt I should briefly state 
for the record how I feel about what 
this great Nation is doing to help those 
who deserve to be free and who are 
fighting to preserve and protect them- 
selves from the snares of Communist 
slavery. 

Every generation has been called upon 
in the history of this country to bear 
arms in defense of the Nation and in de- 
fense of freedom somewhere in the 
world. 

While we regret that we must call upon 
our succeeding generation to do so it has 
been my privilege to observe the training 
of many of these young men and to see 
their spirit and courage. 

There is no doubt in my mind that 
they will be entirely worthy of those 
who fought in the same great fighting 
units of which they are presently a part. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL 10 A.M. 
TOMORROW 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there is no further business to 
come before the Senate, I move that the 
Senate stand adjourned until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 6 
o’clock and 32 minutes p.m.) the Senate 
adjourned until tomorrow, Saturday, 
February 26, 1966, at 10 o’clock a.m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by 
the Senate February 25, 1966: 
PEACE CORPS 
Jack Hood Vaughn, of Virginia, to be Di- 
rector of the Peace Corps. 
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DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


Lincoln Gordon, of Massachusetts, to be an 
Assistant Secretary of State. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CoMMISSION 
George A. Avery, of the District of Colum- 
bia, to be a member of the Public Service 
Commission of the District of Columbia for 
a term of 3 years expiring June 30, 1968. 
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NATIONAL CAPITAL TRANSPORTATION AGENCY 

Brig. Gen. Charles M. Duke, U.S. Army, to 
be member of the Advisory Board of the Na- 
tional Capital Transportation Agency. 

Paul L. Sitton, of the District of Columbia, 
to be member of the Advisory Board of the 
National Capital Transportation Agency. 


U.S. Army 


The following-named officers for promotion 
in the Regular Army of the United States, 
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under the provisions of title 10, United States 
Code, sections 3284 and 3299. 
To be lieutenant colonels, Women’s Army 
Corps 
Bouton, Irma V., L195. 
Brinegar, Maurine O., L531. 
Deady, Virginia R., L167. 
Howes, Alice N., L146. 
Stout, Ariel E., L126. 
Thompson, Ruth D., L121. 


EXTENSIONS OF REMARKS 


Mrs. Lyndon B. Johnson Delivers Signifi- 
cant Address on Highway Beautifica- 
tion at American Road Builders 
National Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, February 25, 1966 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, on 
February 23, 1966, Mrs. Lyndon B. John- 
son was the principal speaker at the 
American Road Builders Convention in 
Denver, Colo. 

The theme of the 3-day conference of 
the highway construction industry and 
related industries was highway beautifi- 
cation, a field in which Mrs. Johnson has 
provided inspiring leadership. The sig- 
nificance of this conference was attested 
to by the presence on the program of 
Representatives GEORGE H. FALLON, 
chairman of the House Public Works 
Committee, and WILLIAM C. CRAMER, 
ranking minority member. Represent- 
ing the administration were the Under 
Secretary for Transportation of the De- 
partment of Commerce, Alan S. Boyd, his 
Deputy, Lowell K. Bridwell, and Rex M. 
Whitton, Federal Highway Administra- 
tor. Much of the credit for a successful 
conference belongs to Maj. Gen. Louis W. 
Prentiss, retired, executive vice president 
of the American Road Builders Associa- 
tion, deputy executive vice president, 
Burton F. Miller, other staff members, 
and all persons who spoke during the 
event. 

Mrs. Johnson's address on the closing 
day of the convention was the high point 
of the meeting, as evidenced by an at- 
tendance of over 900 persons. The First 
Lady’s commitment in this field was ex- 
pressed not only in her penetrating re- 
marks, but also in her willingness and 
desire to greet personally more than 700 
guests in the receiving line. 

I commend to Members of the Senate, 
Mrs. Johnson’s concept of “the new slide 
rules of public values” to be applied not 
only to highway construction but to the 
entire range of public works. The First 
Lady’s challenge to Government agen- 
cies to improve their relationships with 
the public is a matter of first-rate im- 
portance to us all. I ask unanimous 
consent to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL 


Recorp the text of Mrs. Johnson’s speech 
and my introductory remarks. 

There being no objection, the speech 
and introductory remarks were ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
REMARKS BY SENATOR JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 

DEMOCRAT, OF WEST VIRGINIA, INTRODUCING 

Mrs. LYNDON B. JOHNSON AT THE AMERICAN 

ROAD BUILDERS ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 

LUNCHEON SESSION, DENVER HILTON HOTEL, 

Denver, COLO., FEBRUARY 23, 1966 


The theme of this convention of the Amer- 
ican Road Builders Association is timely in its 
emphasis on highway beautification. 

These years of the middle and late 1960's 
will, I believe, be acknowledged by later com- 
mentators as a period of our greatest effort 
to preserve the treasures of the American 
landscape and the values of our natural re- 
sources. A full measure of the credit for this 
awakening of a new national consciousness 
belongs to our First Lady. 

For the first time, in our time, a concern 
for esthetic values has brought beauty out 
of the galleries and studios onto the high- 
ways and byways of America. And it is one 
of the ironies of our culture that the area 
of esthetic values—which many American 
men have customarily left to the direction 
and governance of women—has been brought 
into the mainstream of political and com- 
mercial life by the wife of the President of 
the United States. 

There is irony here, but also much wisdom. 
The commitment for beauty is a part of our 
life and should not be cloistered. As the 
President stated in response to the White 
House Conference on Natural Beauty last 
year, “Beauty cannot be a remote and just 
an occasional pleasure. We must bring it 
into the daily lives of all our people. Chil- 
dren, in the midst of cities, must know it as 
they grow. Adults, in the midst of work, 
must find it near.” 

Thus, if we are to create a truly Great 
Society, esthetic values must become an or- 
ganic component of the visual scene—pro- 
tecting natural beauty still unmarred, elimi- 
nating the ugly, and restoring those areas 
that have been despoiled. 

Our programs for beauty must apply to 
our public buildings as well as our public 
highways, our cities as well as our country- 
side. For beauty is not mere ornamenta- 
tion added to something already created— 
it is an organic quality, infusing the whole, 
and interwoven with the very fabric of our 
experience. 

There have been but a few First Ladies 
whose force of character and personality 
have propelled them beyond being solely a 
wife and helpmate to the President. These 
women have left their imprint on the tone 
and quality of American life. Such a person 
is Mrs. Lyndon Johnson, who will be long 
remembered for having challenged all citi- 
zens to a new regard for the preservation and 
creation of beauty. 


REMARKS BY MRS. LYNDON B. JOHNSON, AMER- 
ICAN ROAD BUILDERS ASSOCIATION, DENVER, 
CoLo. 


Senator, members of the American Road 
Builders Association, the President asked me 
to bring you his personal greetings today. 
Both of us deeply appreciate the whole- 
hearted support which your organization has 
given to the highway beautification program. 

So I am glad to have this opportunity to 
thank you in person and also to discuss with 
you what I feel is the most exciting public 
works program in the history of mankind. 

By 1973, the country—you primarily—will 
have completed the Interstate Highway Sys- 
tem. 

This highway program is staggering in its 
size. It is 35 times as large as the Panama 
Canal, Grand Coulee Dam, and St. Lawrence 
Seaway combined. 

Above that, in the next 6 years, you are 
planning to build half-a-million miles of 
road. 

Your creations, your works are as public as 
any can be. They are public property. 
They are open to all and for the service of 
all. And inevitably they affect the lives of 
the people, for better or for worse. Therein 
lies both the glory and the burden of road- 
building. 

Whether we will one day stand in pride 
and be able to say “well done” depends very 
much on the skill and imagination and sheer 
determination we put forth in the next 6 

ears. 

And that is why I accepted your invitation 
to come here today and say to you that your 
countrymen are counting on you. I know 
because I hear from them day after day. 

There is a rising tide of desire in this coun- 
try to make our towns and our landscapes 
everything they can be—in beauty as well 
as in service. 

I'm not bringing you any news because I 
know that this is very much on your minds, 
too, and that the meetings you attend, more 
and more, discuss and are concerned with 
such new demands as “social and esthetic 
values,” “scenic vistas,” “historic routing“ 
an unheard-of vocabulary today. 

But let’s take a look at why it is a most 
necessary vocabulary today. 

We are the road-buildingest nation on 
earth. There are 3,600,000 miles of streets 
and roads in our land—nearly a mile of 
pavement for every square mile of land, and 
a lot more of this country is going under 
concrete and asphalt. 

In disturbing that much of the turf of 
this beautiful country, we have a special 
obligation—not only in terms of land use, 
but also in an esthetic sense, We are ob- 
liged to leave it looking as good if not better 
than the way we found it. 

The scope of this obligation becomes stag- 
gering when you look at the statistical side 
of the story. Every day, American industry 
is producing enough cars to form a bumper- 
to-bumper line 125 miles long. Last year, 
we had 90 million registered vehicles travel- 
ing our Nation's streets and roads. In the 
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next 4 years, it is predicted that will swell 
to more then 100 million. That means more 
roads, more parking facilities, more bridges, 
more cuts and fills. 

We are a nation on wheels and our afflu- 
ence and leisure have whetted our appetite 
to enjoy the journey—not just head for the 
destination. 

Today, the average American commuter 
spends 350 hours each year behind the 
wheel of his car just driving to and from 
work. On weekends, he’s off in the car 
again, driving to the ocean or the mountains 
or just around the city—what in yesteryear 
they called “motoring.” There’s more of 
this than you realize—35 percent of those on 
the road are driving for pleasure. 

Driving for pleasure is the most popular 
form of recreation in America. It exceeds 
baseball, swimming, fishing, any form of 
sport. The challenge of a civilized society 
is to make those hours on the road refresh- 
ing and enjoyable ones. 

Last spring, I took a trip down in Virginia. 
For one small segment we drove along High- 
way No. 1, with its jumble of signs and junk- 
yards, the landscape blighted. And then we 
swung over to Interstate 95—that sweeps up 
the rolling hills of Virginia between tall 
stands of oaks and evergreens laced with 
white dogwoods. From this road itself, you 
know why Virginians love their State. 

We all know the difference between the 
road that beckons and the road that de- 
presses. 

I know what a lift of spirit and surge of 
pride I feel when I drive up over the crest 
of the hills back home near Llano, Tex. 
There, in the distance is Pack Saddle Moun- 
tain, and on either side of the broad right- 
of-way, a long sweep of bluebonnets and 
then a roadside park, golden with daisy-like 
wildflowers, and picnic tables under the live 
oaks. 

Every time I see that sight, I bless the gar- 
den clubs that started the wildflower pro- 
gram in Texas, and the highway department 
that has expanded and nurtured it. 

In the kaleidoscope of my most cherished 
memories is a road through Vermont in 
early October when the majestic mountains 
are covered with maples—fiaming torches of 
scarlet and crimson against the evergreens. 
Astors and goldenrod line the roadside, and 
I remember nature's bounty of pumpkins and 
apples piled high at roadside stands. 

Certainly, this lush display of color is one 
of the most priceless resources of the State 
of Vermont. Knowing this, the Governor 
is proposing legislation to create a scenic 
corridor one mile wide along certain portions 
of its interstate highways to protect its 
native charm. 

The Merritt Parkway in Connecticut is an 
early ancestor of our present great freeways, 
but to drive along it, is still to drive through 
one of the most enchanting natural gardens 
in the world. 

Along the Pacific coast, the first designated 
“scenic highway” in the Nation is a dramatic 
road that hugs the jagged cliffs above the 
surf, and winds its way from Carmel, Calif., 
to the Hearst San Simeon Castle. 

These great roads not only get you from 
“here” to “there,” but they afford a revela- 
tion of America’s great beauty along the way. 

It is the difference between just pouring 
asphalt or concrete between two points or 
building a landmark—a monument—that 
will live. I, as a citizen, am proud, not only 
of the result, but of the kind of talent that 
produced it. If I were the roadbuilder, my 
pride would be very keen and very personal. 

This is a difference illustrated best by the 
story of how Sir Christopher Wren one day 
walked unannounced and unknown among 
various craftsmen who were raising the tim- 
bers and placing the bricks of his St. Paul's 
Cathedral. 
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to legend, Sir Christopher ap- 
proached one carpenter and inquired: 

“What are you doing?” 

“I'm following the plans,” the carpenter re- 
plied, without even stopping his hammering. 

Of a workman pushing a barrow loaded 
with materials, the architect asked: “What 
are you doing?” 

“Working for wages,” was the reply. 

Then Sir Christopher went up to a mason 
who was applying mortar to bricks and 
asked: “What are you doing?” 

Somewhat taken aback, the stonecutter put 
down. his trowel, stepped away from his work, 
looked up at the half-formed structure, and 
said: 

I'm building a 


Pride in works is one of the most substan- 
tial joys in life. It gives a cathedral—and a 
highway—the lasting quality of greatness. 

Today, millions of Americans have been 
traveling far and near and looking at their 
new highway systems with fresh eyes. A 
few months ago when the Highway Beautifi- 
cation Act became law, it marked the begin- 
ning of what I hope will be many considered 
public decisions in behalf of beauty in Amer- 
ica. 

Within your hands and hearts is the op- 
portunity to implement this legislation with 
imagination, and with vision about the fu- 
ture of your country. 

Most of the news stories about the legis- 
lation have featured the fact that it pro- 
vides funds, and authority, to screen auto- 
mobile junkyards and control billboards 
along the Nation’s major highways. 

That is a dramatic and evident need, but 
a less publicized and most exciting facet of 
the act, to my mind, is that Congress has 
appropriated 3 additional cents for every 
dollar of Federal highway funds—a total of 
$60 million—to be used for the acquisition 
and maintenance of beauty spots adjacent 
to highways. 

States can use their money for such items 
as— 

A meadow of wildflowers where motorists 
can take time out to stretch their legs and 
breathe the fresh air. 

A scenic overlook—Colorado and the Rocky 
Mountain States are spectacularly rich in 
potential. 

A yet-untouched stand of timber, where 
travelers can picnic. 

An entrance to each State marked by some 
of the trees and flowers most typical of it. 
In Washington, D.C., we plan to plant cherry 
trees at 10 entrances this spring. They will 
be a wonderful introduction to the city. 

The possibilities are almost limitless for a 
beauty-minded citizenry through whose com- 
munities and countryside the highways run. 

You, in the roadbuilding profession, have 
done so well in your work that the public 
now takes the safety and utility of your 
pavement surface for granted. But what 
they remember about a trip are the masses of 
blooming flowers along the roadside and the 
stunning vistas, and the delightful camping 
and picnic spots. 

As one highway official told me, That's 
what brings in the fan mail.” 

One point that concerns me particularly 
is that each year it costs American taxpay- 
ers $100 million to clean up the litter on 
our roadsides. 

It is an interesting side of human nature, 
but one of the byproducts of beautification 
is the sharp reduction in vandalism. 

We have had that experience in Washing- 
ton in landscaping some of the schools. 
Broken windows cost the District of Colum- 
bia about $118,000 each year. I stood in 
front of a school one day and counted 26 
broken windows on one side alone. But 
(and here is the magic) at the nine schools 
we have landscaped, the breakage has 
dropped to almost nothing. 
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I believe we will see some of the same re- 
sults along the highways. The motorist is 
just not as likely to toss that soft drink 
bottle into a roadside park or a well-main- 
tained landscape. If we make our travelers 
beauty conscious, that $100 million litter 
cost each year may very well diminish 
sharply. 

I know that you know there is a rising as- 
piration for beauty abroad in the land. 

And there is an increasing effort of State 
governments to compete for the tourist 
dollar. 

The highway—and the beauty which Con- 
gress has now made possible with the new 
bill—offers States a perfect opportunity to 
use these funds to beckon the tourist. 

More and more States are now planning 
their State line information centers. 

I love that sense of welcome I feel when I 
cross the State line into Florida and I am 
met by palmettos and palms. 

I suggest that States would do well to 
use their native trees and flowers at their 
State lines as a welcoming natural back- 
drop. For instance, glossy magnolias and 
crepe myrtles in the Deep South; giant 
saguaro cactus rising like sentinels in Ari- 
zona and the West; fields of purple lupin in 
Wyoming; tall evergreens in the great 
Northwest—all of these offer great possibili- 
ties and bespeak the State's individuality. 

What a tragedy it will be if we do not 
make our highways instruments of beauty 
as well as convenience in the vast construc- 
tion program which lies ahead of us. 

Much of what we have talked about are 
the easy-to-solve problems—really the joy 
of construction and the imagination we can 
put to it. 

But you and I well know that unavoidable 
knotty problems still rest with us. Simply, 
it is “Where do you put the road?” Always 
there is someone who will be hurt. 

I cannot solve these problems, but I know 
they exist. I hear about them most emphat- 
ically and you do, too. 

They will become larger. 

Even though we are growing wiser about 
them, they will become more numerous as 
the interstate highway program goes into 
its final and most complicated months and 
increasing mileage is planned in cities. 

The voices that you have been hearing 
and that I have been hearing—are going to 
rise in volume. For that voice is the voice 
of all of us—reaching out, aspiring to a 
better, more constructive, more lovely world. 

The standard criteria on the routing of 
roads, such as careful consideration of the 
taxpayers’ dollar and safety, are, of course, 
still with us. 

But a civilized soclety—and a humane 
government—can do more than that. And 
plainly, it is clear that we must also weigh 
in the social and esthetic values of the rout- 


We must improve the public hearings 
which the law requires to be truly open 
hearings and openminded hearings at an 
early stage of planning. Hearing all sides 
is time consuming, but empathy and under- 
standing can help both sides realize each 
other’s problems. And it does require toler- 
ance on both sides. 

The citizens who don't want the new high- 
way to split up their neighborhoods, destroy 
their homes and places of business, their 
schools and churches; the preservation 
groups who don’t want an historical land- 
mark demolished; the conservation groups 
who want to keep the natural contours of 
the land, protect the stream valley, the great 
forests, the vistas and wildlife—all of them 
deserve not only the right to be heard, but a 
right to be heard sympathetically, with the 
new slide rules of public values. 

They won’t always win. They can’t al- 
ways win. But let’s not just fall into the 
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attitude: “I’d rather fight than switch.” 
Sometimes our technical know-how at an 
early stage can produce a better route. 

Anyone in public life—and that, I believe, 
includes you and me—learns to respect pub- 
lic opinion and the new appearance of a 
public need. 

There is great room for improvement in 
the relationships of Government agencies 
with the public, as well as with each other. 

And I urge you—at the’ earliest. possible 
time—to review your plans with all who 
might be affected. You have done this in 
working with fish, wildlife, and recreation 
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agencies. But this type of relationship 
should be extended to those who speak for 
other public interests—the private as well as 
the official groups. 

Those who so often are your critics can 
come to understand decisions if they are 
alerted to you problems and your goals early 
enough. 

While it is true that the public is demand- 
ing, you have already shown them they are 
not asking for the impossible. 

New equipment advances have provided 
the machinery to make beauty more possible. 
Your developments in new mowing equip- 
ment are fantastic, Today they can give the 
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sides and back slopes a manicured look never 
possible 5 years ago. 

Your machinery can tunnel under moun- 
tains and in precious parts of cities. You can 
maneuver to preserve the vistas. You are 
not defeated by terrain. You have developed 
great engineering know-how and I know you 
will continue your inventive efforts. 

Now lies before us the opportunity for 
great understanding, great human know- 
how. 

I have no doubt you will rise to these 
challenges with all the skill that the public 
has come to expect—and that our country 
deserves. 


SENATE 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 26, 1966 


The Senate met at 10 o’clock a.m., and 
was Called to order by the President pro 
tempore. 

Rev. Edward B. Lewis, pastor, Capitol 
Hill Methodist Church, Washington, 
D.C., offered the following prayer: 


Dear Heavenly Father, we pause at 
the beginning of this new day to receive 
Thy blessing and empowerment. We 
turn to Thee for Thou art our light and 
life, our hope, and salvation. 

As a nation, we come with our sins 
to be confessed, with our hopes to be 
renewed, our better purposes to be 
strengthened, and our lives to be recon- 
secrated. 

Descend upon this Chamber and its 
Members in power according to the need. 
Enlighten minds, strengthen wills, and 
give peace to all people and all lands. 

In the name of Jesus our Lord. Amen. 


THE JOURNAL 


On request of Mr. Lone of Louisiana, 
and by unanimous consent, the reading 
of the Journal of the proceedings of 
one February 25, 1966, was dispensed 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
requirement for a quorum call previous 
to the making of a unanimous-consent 
request providing for the holding of a 
peed at a certain hour, be dispensed 
with. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, I shall 
not insist on a live quorum, but I say to 
my able friend the Senator from Louisi- 
ana that I urge him not to make such 
a request at this time. I suggest that he 
suggest the absence of a quorum, to give 
the minority whip an opportunity to 
speak with some of his colleagues. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I temporar- 
ily withdraw my request. Mr. President, 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call 
the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I ask the 
able acting majority leader what his 
schedule is. 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I would hope 
that we could commence voting on this 
measure. If Senators do not wish to 
make speeches, I would like to ask unani- 
mous consent that we start voting next 
week on the measure. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is 
there objection to the request of the Sen- 
ator from Louisiana to rescind the order 
for the quorum call? Debate is not in 
order. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
jection is heard. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call- 
ing of the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Presiding Officer, in his ca- 
pacity as a Senator from the State of 
Montana, objects. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator may not reserve the 
right to object. He may either object or 
not object. The Senator from Montana 
has objected. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I withhold my ob- 
jection, Mr. President. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that com- 
mencing on Tuesday, debate be limited 
to 1 hour to each side on each amend- 
ment. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Montana has 
objected. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Will the Senator from 
Montana withhold his objection for one 
moment, so that I may—— 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum call is in process. The 
Presiding Officer, in his capacity as a 
Senator from the State of Montana, has 
8 to the rescinding of the quorum 
call, 

Mr. KUCHEL. I thank the Chair. I 
did not realize that the Chair had re- 
sponded to a request to rescind the quo- 
rum call. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The quorum call will continue. 

The legislative clerk resumed the call- 
ing of the roll. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that the 
order for the quorum call be rescinded. 


Ob- 


The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


PROPOSED AMENDMENT OF CON- 
STITUTION RELATING TO ELEC. 
TION OF PRESIDENT AND VICE 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to introduce, for ap- 
propriate reference, a joint resolution 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
the election of the President and Vice 
President. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the joint resolution will 
be received and appropriately referred. 

The joint resolution (S.J. Res. 139) 
proposing an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States relating to 
the election of the President and Vice 
President, introduced by Mr. HOLLAND, 
was received, read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 


NOTICE CONCERNING NOMINA- 
TIONS BEFORE COMMITTEE ON 
THE JUDICIARY 


Mr. EASTLAND. Mr. President, the 
following nominations have been re- 
ferred to and are now pending before 
the Committee on the Judiciary: 

Joseph W. Keene, of Louisiana, to be U.S. 
marshal, western district of Louisiana, term 
of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 

John M. Imel, of Oklahoma, to be U.S. 
marshal, northern district of Oklahoma, term 
of 4 years. (Reappointment.) 


On behalf of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, notice is hereby given to all 
persons interested in these nominations 
to file with the committee, in writing, on 
or before Saturday, March 5, 1966, any 
representations or objections they may 
wish to present concerning the above 
nominations, with a further statement 
whether it is their intention to appear at 
any hearing which may be scheduled. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would hope that Senators desiring 
to make speeches would be present to 
make them. If anyone will notify me 
that he is anxious to make a speech, I 
will be glad to stay in the Chamber to 
listen. 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT REQUEST 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Tuesday debate on each amendment be 
limited to 1 hour for the proponent and 
1 hour for the majority leader or the act- 
ing majority leader; and that debate on 
the bill be limited to 4 hours, to be equally 
divided between the proponents and the 
opponents. 

Mr. KUCHEL. Mr. President, reserv- 
ing the right to object—and I shall not 
object—let the Recor clearly show that 
the distinguished minority leader, last 
week, speaking for the minority, urged 
the Senate to proceed to vote so that a 
supplementary military authorization 
now pending before the Senate, and 
urgently requested by the administration, 
might be speedily approved—as surely it 
will be approved—by an overwhelming 
vote. 

Mr.SYMINGTON. Mr. President 

Mr. KUCHEL. On this occasion, let 
the Recorp show that there will be no 
objection by the minority to the unani- 
mous-consent request, because the Mem- 
bers of the minority desire now to pro- 
ceed to a vote. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
dent. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Chair asks the acting major- 
ity leader when the unanimous-consent 
agreement would become effective. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. On Tuesday. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 


Mr. Presi- 


pore. At the session on Tuesday? 
Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Starting on 
Tuesday at noon. 


Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, 
reserving the right to object, I should 
like to ask the distinguished acting ma- 
jority leader why do we not make the 
same request to hold true for Monday, 
day after tomorrow? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Because I 
am on notice that some Senators present 
would object to Monday. 

Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
would object to that, merely because I 
heard the Senator from Oregon (Mr. 
Morse] state yesterday that he had a 
speech to deliver on Monday on the 
subject, and I believe that we should hear 
him. I would have no objection to the 
Tuesday request. 

Mr. YOUNG of Ohio. 
I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Objection is heard. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. Mr. Presi- 
dent, will the Senator from Missouri 
withhold that request for a moment un- 
til I can ask for the yeas and nays on 
the pending question? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. Does the Senator withhold his 
request? 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I withhold my re- 
quest. 

Mr. RUSSELL of Georgia. I ask for 
the yeas and nays on the committee 
5 in the nature of a substi- 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


Mr. President, 
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Mr. ALLOTT. Mr. President, a par- 
liamentary inquiry. : 

Mr. KUCHEL. Have the yeas and 
nays beën ordered on the amendment? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. This is a committee amendment 
in the nature of a substitute; yes. The 
yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, is the Senator willing to withhold 
his request? 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Colorado 
wishes to propound a parliamentary in- 
quiry? 

Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Would the 
Senator from Missouri be willing to 
withhold his request for a quorum call 
long enough to see if any Senator wishes 
to make a speech today on the pending 
measure, because if any Senator does 
wish to speak on the measure, I should 
like to offer the Senator the opportunity 
to speak before a quorum call is sug- 
gested. This is because I am on notice 
that it will be difficult to get a quorum, 
and if no quorum is present the Senate 
will then stand in adjournment until 
Monday. Last night, I sent out tele- 
grams to 100 Senators, in which I stated 
that if they desired to make speeches on 
the pending measure I urged them to 
make them. Therefore, if there are any, 
out of courtesy, we should let them make 
them. 

Mr. President, if Senators are not pres- 
ent, I shall move to adjourn, but if the 
Senator from Missouri wishes adjourn- 
ment to take place after the calling of 
the quorum, I should like to do it then. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
suggest the absence of a quorum, and I 
have not withdrawn that suggestion. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, 
and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


[No. 37 Leg.] 
Alken Hayden Pastore 
Allott Hill Pearson 
Bartlett Holland Randolph 
Bayh Tnouye Robertson 
Bible Jackson Russell, Ga 
Burdick Jordan,Idaho Smith 
Byrd, Va Kennedy, N.Y. Sparkman 
Byrd, W. Va. Kuchel Stennis 
Cannon Long, Mo. Symington 
Case Long, La. Wiliams, N.J. 
Douglas Metcalf Yarborou 
Ellender Monroney Young, N. Dak. 
Fulbright Nelson Young, Ohi 
Hartke Neuberger 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. I announce 
that the Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
BREWSTER], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
CHURCH], the Senator from Pennsylvania 
(Mr. CLARK], the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. Gore], the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Jorpan], the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Macnuson], the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. MCCLELLAN], 
the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Mc- 
GEE], the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
Muskie], the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. Proxmire], the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Rrstcorr], the Senator 
from Georgia [Mr. TALMADGE], and the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. TyDINGS] 
are absent on official business. 

I also announce that the Senator from 
New Mexico [Mr. Anperson], the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Bass], the Sen- 
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ator from Connecticut [Mr. Dopp], the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. EASTLAND] 1 
the Senator from North Carolina (Mr, 
Ervin], the Senator from Alaska (Mr. 
GRUENING], the Senator from Oklahoma 
[Mr. Harris], the Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hart], the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. Kennepy], the Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. Lauscue], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. MANSFIELD], the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mc- 
Cartuy], the Senator from South Da- 
kota [Mr. McGovern], the Senator from 
New Hampshire [Mr, McIntyre], the 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. McNamara] 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Mon- 
DALE], the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Montoya], the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. Morse], the Senator from Utah 
Mr. Moss], the Senator from Rhode 
Island [Mr. PELL], the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. RUSSELL], and the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. SMATHERS] 
3 absent. 

r. EL. I announce that 
Senator from Utah [Mr. BENNETT], the 
Senators from Delaware [Mr. Boccs and 
Mr. WıLLIams], the Senators from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Cooper and Mr. Morton], the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Cor- 
TON], the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Dirksen], the Senator from Colorado 
(Mr, Dominick], the Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. Fannin], the Senators from 
Towa [Mr. HICKENLOOPER and Mr. 
MILLER], the Senator from Nebraska (Mr. 
Hruska], the Senator from New York 
(Mr. Javits], the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. MunDT], the Senator from 
California [Mr. MurPHY], the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Provuty], the Sena- 
tor from Pennsylvania [Mr. Scorr], the 
Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Simpson], 
the Senator from South Carolina (Mr. 
THURMOND], and the Senator from Texas 
(Mr. Tower] are necessarily absent. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. CARL- 
son], the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Curtis], and the Senator from Hawaii 
[Mr. Fone] are absent on official 
business. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
SALTONSTALL] is detained on official 
business, 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. A quorum is not present. 


ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY, 
FEBRUARY 28, 1966 


Mr. LONG of Louisiana. Mr. Presi- 
dent, under the wunanimous-consent 
agreement entered into on Friday, I move 
that the Senate stand in adjournment 
until noon on Monday. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. I object. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, re- 
serving the right to object, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- 
pore. The Senator from Missouri may 
ask for the yeas and nays, and the clerk 
will call the roll, but on a motion the Sen- 
ator may not reserve the right to object. 

Mr. SYMINGTON. Mr. President, I 
do not know of any holiday in South 
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Vietnam, but I withdraw my request for motion of the Senator from Louisiana. adjourned, in accordance with the order 
the yeas and nays. [Putting the question.] of Friday, February 25, 1966, until Mon- 

The ACTING PRESIDENT pro tem- The motion was agreed to; and (at 10 day, February 28, 1966, at 12 o'clock 
pore. The question is on agreeing to the o'clock and 43 minutes a.m.) the Senate meridian. 


